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Thirty-ninth  Year. 

WEALTH  IN  FALLING  WATER. 


One  of  the  geographical  glories  of  the  Pacific 
States,  which  was  earliest  to  receive  popular 
recognition,  was  the  correlation  of  mountains, 
valleys  and  sea  coast.  Even  when  water  was  only 
valued  on  the  basis  of  its  potability  and  avail- 
ability for  irrigation  it  was  seen  to  be  a  grand 


there  to  call  into  existence  vast  aggregates  of 
production,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  to  collect 
and  support  great  rural  and  urban  populations. 
In  those  old  days  these  things  were  believed  to  be 
enough  to  establish  the  future  greatness  of  any 
country  which  possessed  them  under  a  salubrious 
climate  which  made  human  life  enjoyable  and  hu- 
man effort  effective.    In  the  development  of  the 


they  were,  were  inadequate.  The  beautiful  pic- 
ture which  we  present  upon  this  pajre  is  sug- 
gestive of  this  greater  valuation  of  our  geographi- 
cal resources.  Of  course,  waterfalls  have  always 
had  due  credit  for  scenic  beauty,  and  it  is  almost 
trite  to  speak  of  it  as  attractive  to  mankind  and 
promotive  of  settlement  and  development.  In  this 
measurement  of  economic  influence  it  is  now  clear 


A  CharacterisKc  Waterfall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 


endowment  of  the  Coast  that  the  mountains  were 
high  ;  that  they  paralleled  the  Coast  and  that  they 
were  the  birth  place  of  many  streams  which  flowed 
from  their  sides  across  large  stretches  of  fertile 
land  to  their  ocean  emptying.  Evidently  juch  a 
conformation  of  the  country  assured  abundance 
of  water  under  pressure  for  many  unborn  cities 
and  abundance  of  water  which  would  be  carried 
by  gravity  to  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  and 


race  in  science  and  industry  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  old  measure  of  value  in  the  association 
of  high  mountains,  falling  waters,  fertile  valleys 
and  good  harbors,  was  but  partial  and  limited. 
The  generation  and  transmission  of  electric  energy 
has  given  new  standards  for  measuring  the  value 
Of  the  mountain  and  the  stream  and  we  all  un- 
derstand now  that  even  the  pioneers'  tributes  to 
the  glories  of  California,  great  and  enthusiastic  as 


that  it  does  not  express  value  adequately.  In  fact, 
the  waterfall  rises  as  far  beyond  its  scenic  esti- 
mate as  the  stream  has  added  to  its  ancient  ri- 
parian value.  Because  waterfalls  are  now  ex- 
ponents of  po^'er  most  available  for  electric  trans- 
^ntHsion.  and  everywhere  in  civilized  lands  the 
hand  of  enterprise  is  upon  them  I'm-  the  produc- 
tion of  new  wealth  and  of  old  wealth  in  new  ways 
anil  for  t he  enrichment  of  human  life  iirall  ways. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  EtrJBAL  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  K.,  Dec.  28,  1909  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Stations. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Past      Seasonal  Normal  Maxi-  Mini- 


Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Dale. 

mum. 

mum 

Eureka  

.22 

20.  Bo 

16.12 

68 

34 

Red  Bluff 

.26 

8.17 

9  64 

64 

32 

Sacramento  

.1.6 

6.40 

6.81 

58 

34 

San  Francisco... 

.to' 

8.50 

7  89 

58 

40 

San  Jose  

.19 

6.70 

4.87 

60 

30 

Fresno   

T 

6.87 

3.34 

56 

32 

Independence... 

.02 

4.54 

3.8(1 

34 

4 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.22 

10.4S 

6.47 

68 

38 

Los  Angeles  .... 

.08 

6.57 

4.88 

64 

42 

San  Diego  

.09 

5.47 

il.96 

66 

42 

The  Week. 


We  arc  in  the  midst  of  the  holidays  and  the 
restful  spirit  seems  to  have  impressed  itself 
heavily  upon  everybody.  Il  is  in  part  the  usual 
reaction  from  the  strenuous  pre-Christmas  days 
and  in  part  the  inaction  which  proceeds  from 
duties  "attending  the  closing  of  the  year  in  all 
lines  of  industry.  The  general  testimony  is  that 
this  year's  Christmas  in  California  was  notable 
in  all  holiday  ways.  Holiday  trade  was  brisk  and 
holiday  jollity  unrestrained.  And  it  all  proceeded 
beneath  gentle  skies  for  though  there  was  but  a 
modicum  of  straight  sunshine  in  most  places, 
there  was  a  tolerable  temperature,  while  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  there  were  storms  beyond  the 
experience  of  a  score  of  years  and  great  distress 
resulting.  After  ail.  California's  greatest  Christ- 
mas y.ift  is  the  beauty  and  balniiness  of  the  day 
itself  which  all  alike  can  enjoy. 


Those  who  have  convictions  upon  the  undesir- 
ability  of  the  race  course  as  an  institution  will 
take  hope  for  the  new  year  in  the  transformation 
of  one  race  course  into  a  place  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  agricultural  promotion.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Kuhn  Brothers,  who  are  doing  great 
things  in  Sacramento  valley  development  as  they 
have  done  elsewhere,  have  just  purchased  from 
the  Willows  Agricultural  Association  the  old  race 
track  property  east  of  and  adjoining  Willows, 
paying  $15,000  lor  it.  The  tract  will  be  used  as  a 
demonstration  farm  to  show  the  great  variety  and 
excellent  quality  and  yield  of  crops  on  Glenn 
county  soil  when  irrigated.  Part  of  the  tract  will 
be  converted  into  a.  beautiful  park,  which  w  ill  be 
adjacent  to  a  magnificent  hotel  that  will  be  built 
to  accommodate  first-class  trade.  Kuhn  Brothers 
have  purchased  2~)0.000  acres  of  land  and  a  big 
irrigating  system  in  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties 
and  Willows  is  their  headquarters.  Theirs  is  one 
of  the  greatest  undertakings  the  State  has  seen, 
and  their  exaltation  of  agrieultiire^eems  to  be  in- 
spiring the  whole  surrounding  country.     *     •  * 


An  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  growing  in- 
terest in  the  Sacramento  valley  in  the  University 
Farm,  at  Davis.    The  announcement  is  made  that 


the  students  of  the  high  school  and  higher  grades 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Williams,  in  Colusa 
county,  will  combine  farming  with  their  other 
studies  and  during  recess  will  plow,  sow  and  cul- 
tivate grain  crops  on  the  school  grounds.  This  has 
been  determined  since  they  attended  the  lectures 
a  few  days  ago  on  board  the  demonstration  train 
sent  there  under  the  auspieics  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, when  E.  B.  Babeock.  of  the  State  Farm 
at  Davis  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  students  in 
carrying  on  experiments  with  grain  crops.  Seed 
will  be  furnished  by  the  University  Farm  and  the 
students  will  plant  and  attend  to  it.  It  will  lie 
ripe  for  the  harvest  soon  after  the  school  closes  in 
June,  when  the  results  of  the  experiment  will  be 
reported  to  the  University. 


Another  instance  of  a  large  concern  taking  up 
agricultural  demonstration  is  the  announcement 
by  the  immigration  department  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  that  $25,000  or  more  will  be  spent  by  the 
railroad  to  demonstrate  the  final  practicability  of 
dry  farming  in  the  wastes  of  New  Mexico.  Hard- 
working homesteaders  in  all  parts  of  the  territory 
will  be.supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  and  im- 
plements. Professor  J.  I).  Tinsley.  of  the  New 
.Mexico  Agricultural  College,  has  resigned  in  order 
to  take  charge  of  the  work.  If  the  plan  is  success- 
ful the  Santa  Fe  will  endeavor  to  attract  home- 
seekers  to  the  possibilities  of  dry  farming  in  New 
Mexico.  This  capture  of  a  prominent  experiment 
station  man  by  a  corporation  to  conduct  its  own 
style  of  demonstrations  is  indirectly  a  very  definite 
indorsement  of  the  value  of  such  services,  and  it 
will  put  our  educational  institutions  to  the  test 
during  the  next  few  years  to  supply  the  class  of 
trained  men  for  which  there  is  now  a  demand, 
which  is  altogether  new  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 


Put  while  public  attention  is  running  so  strongly 
this  way  it  is  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the 
public  should  overdo  it  and  show  occassionally 
that  if  loves  agricultural  expertness  not  wisely, 
but  too  well.  The  whole  State  of  .Minnesota,  for 
instance,  seems  now  to  be  stirred  up  over  the  horti- 
cultural performances  of  a  man  who  is  using  very 
common  horticultural  arts  to  impress  people  who 
do  not  really  know  how  common  and  easy  they 
are.  The  story  is  that  at  a  Christmas  dinner  in 
the  Minnesota  State  prison  a  movement  was 
stalled  to  secure  a  pardon  for  a  murderer  on  the 
basis  of  his  "service  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
general  scientific  knowledge."  This  claim  seems 
to  have  been  made  because  this  convjet  had  pro- 
duced an  immense  lemon,  weighing  three  pounds 
and  measuring  18%  inches  in  its  major  circumfer- 
ence. The  guests,  excited  by  the  story,  besought 
the  presence  of  the  convict,  the  creator  of  the 
monster  lemon,  who  took  the  guests  to  the  green- 
house and  explained  how  he  had  grafted  a  tr<  pi- 
Cal  lemon  and  grapefruit.  He  also  showed  many 
other  graftings,  producing  rare  fruits  and  flowers 
Of  course  Minnesota  people  generally  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  much  about  citrus  fruits,  but  we 
hope  someone  will  tell  them  before  they  pardon  a 
convict  on  such  a  ground  that  he  has  done  nothing 
in  horticulture  beyond  what  many  a  California 
school  boy  Would  consider  too  easy  a  trick  to  waste 
his  time  upon.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  a  big  lemon: 
in  fact,  easier  than  to  get  a  good  small  one.  The 
man  probably  got  a  scion  of  the  Ponderosa.  a 
worthless  show  fruit,  and  grafted  it  on  a  grape- 
fruit seedling;  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  for  it  to  grow  upon,  and  has  shown  the 
Minnesota  people  a  fruit  which  is  as  common  as 
it  is  big,  and  as  worthless  as  it  is  common.  Horti- 
cultural faking  is  all  too  easy  nowadays.  The 
people  simply  stand  around  to  be  imposed  upon. 
They  will  have  more  knowledge  and  judgment 


when  the  great  plans  for  agricultural  education 
get  into  operation.  The  people  certainly  need 
them  to  escape  making  fools  of  themselves. 


There  is  another  sensation  of  another  kind,  it 
is  true,  but  just  as  little  worth  getting  excited 
about.  It  is  the  scare  about  Americans  going  to 
Canada.  According  to  figures,  compiled  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Interior  Department  at  Ottawa,  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  9919 
Americans,  representing  all  but  three  id'  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  made  home- 
stead entries  in  Canada.  With  the  figures  for 
November  and  December  still  to  be  received  from 
the  various  registration  offices,  it  is  expected  the 
entry  list  for  the  year  will  show  over  11,000 
Americans  as  homestead  applicants.  These  facts 
are  interesting  enough,  but  nothing  to  get  alarmed 
over.  When  one  remembers  that  for  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years  there  has  been  a  steady  move- 
ment bf  Canadians  southward  into  the  United 
States,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  id'  good  American  citizens  are  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  of  Canadian  origin,  it  does  not 
seem  alarming  that  we  arc  paying  back  some  of 
our  old  debt  to  Canadian  enterprise.  Canadians 
have  held  important  places  in  the  development  id' 
our  whole  Western  country,  and  even  the  old 
States  near  the  great  lakes  are  filled  with  them. 
They  are  usually  a  good  sort. 


Put.  speaking  of  movement  of  peoples  and  re- 
ferring to  an  interesting  discussion  in  our  columns 
iast  August,  there  is  something  much  more  ex- 
citable in  the  information  gathered  for  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  by  County  Recorder  Charles  A. 
Rea  of  Sacramento  that  Japanese  cumbering  246 
hold  leases  in  that  county.  Of  these  7*2  are  for 
property  in  Sacramento  city  and  174  for  property 
in  the  county,  and  over  6000  acres  of  valuable 
farming  land  in  Sacramento  county  is  held  by 
lease  by  Japanese.  Many  of  the  leases  are  for 
tracts  of  300  acres  or  more.  The  average  price 
paid  per  acre  per  year  is  +10.  making  a  total  of 
$60,000  a  year  paid  to  white  landlords.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  leases  a  large  acreage  of  land  is  owned 
outright  by  Japanese.  There  is  really  something 
in  this  which  may  make  for  the  unsettlement  of 
American  industry.  We  are  not  thinking  id'  this 
as  a  race  question,  but  simply  of  the  effect  likely 
to  he  produced  upon  the  quality  of  fruit  products 
about  which  so  much  is  being  said  and  thought  in 
connection  with  popular  movements  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  hard  enough  to  convince  Americans 
of  the  necessity  of  co-operation  toward  desirable 
ends.  It  will  be  harder  to  align  a  large  foreign 
contingent  among  producers. 


In  connection  with  higher  art  in  marketing 
fruit,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  in  the  Eastern 
shipments  of  "clusterettes."  the  new  grape  pack 
sent  out  this  year  by  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
chane,  utilized  $3600  worth  of  fancy  baby  ribbon, 
which,  if  stretched  in  one  piece,  would  cover  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles.  The  experiment  proved 
a  success,  and  the  growers  sending  grapes  East 
packed  with  fancy  ribbon  received  much  larger 
prices  than  those  whose  consignments  went  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Clusterettes  go  in  the  natural 
form  in  large  bunches  as  picked  from  the  vine, 
packed  in  specially  constructed  crates  so  the  ber- 
ries will  not  bruise.  The  ribbon  shows  them  off 
to  good  advantage  when  placed  on  sale  before  the 
Easterners.  One  carload  alone  last  week  brought 
+2200  in  Chicago,  which  was  several  hundred  dol- 
lars in  advance  of  any  other  figure  paid  this  year. 
Not  only  is  the  idea  of  decorated  clusters  interest- 
ing, but  the  fact  that  such  a  sale  of  fruit  was  made 
at  the  end  of  a  season  which  has  had  so  much  of 
discouragement  may  appeal  to  some  as  a  rift  in 
the  cloud. 
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Queries  and  Replies 


Beginning  Here  and  There. 

To  the  Editor :  In  your  issue  of  October  23, 
you  commented  upon  some  views  of  mine  that 
California  is  the  slowest  place  to  get  a  start  if  you 
expect  to  get  profitable  returns  from  lands  which 
you  have  to  prepare  for  irrigation.  You  said  one 
could  go  faster  if  he  knew  more  and  trusted  less 
to  representations  of  promoters.  I  do  not  agree 
with  your  conclusions.  I  am  familiar  with  coun- 
try life  from  childhood  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  still  doubt  if  there  'is 
any  place  where  beginners  meet  so  many  discour- 
agements as  in  dry  California  with  its  untold  ex- 
pense in  preparing  the  land  for  irrigation.  I  saw 
pathetic  instances  (in  my  visit  to  a  new  irrigated 
district  this  summer),  of  men  obliged  to  leave 
their  farms  for  day  labor,  having  put  all  their 
cash  into  land  checking,  trees  and  buildings,  and 
having  no  income  whatever  after  two  years'  un- 
tiring and  apparently  intelligent  labor.  Except- 
ing in  the  matter  of  glowing  hopes  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  I  saw  no  difference  in  the  success  of  old 
timers  or  newcomers.  However,  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  country  and  in  the  wonderful  future 
for  agricultural  life,  especially  the  raising  of 
staples. — Reader,  Chicago. 

You  could  not  have  looked  very  closely  in  the 
older  States  you  mention  if  you  did  not  see  men 
doing  days'  work  for  others  while  their  own  plant- 
ings were  coming  to  bearing  age.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  that  is  the  very  way  the  whole  country 
has  been  built  up — driving  a  home  stake  and  then 
working  for  others  for  ready  cash  to  meet  living 
expenses  and  to  pay  for  more  improvements.  It  is 
the  way  of  the  world.  Jacob  worked  seven  years 
for  a  wife  and  liked  her  so  well  he  worked  an- 
other seven  years  for  another  wife  and  by  the  end 
of  that  period  he  accumulated  enough  other  per- 
sonal property  to  start  in  for  himself.  If  he  had 
stayed  much  longer  he  would  have  owned  the 
whole  outfit  and  poor  old  Laban  would  have  been 
on  the  highway.  We  do  not  sympathize  with 
those  who  start  that  way,  providing  they  make 
good  investments,  and  do  not  yield  to  some  se- 
ductive promoter  who  promises  them  a  life  on  a 
shady  veranda  if  they  will  only  blow  in  their 
money  his  way.  You  are  right  in  emphasizing 
staples  as  desirable  and  staples  for  a  beginner 
have  always  been  first  what  he  needs  for  his  own 
use.  It  is  gambling  for  a  beginner  who  has  not 
much  money  to  invest  it  all  in  improvements  and 
in  crops  which  do  not  yield  immediate  returns. 
With  a  team  and  tools,  a  cabin  and  a  shed,  a  cow 
and  a  bunch  of  fowls,  he  can  save  "untold  ex- 
pense" in  preparing  land  for  irrigation  and  in 
tree  planting,  and  whatever  else  he  has  to  wait 
for  while  giving  sufficient  land  to  have  vegetables 
ami  other  things  for  immediate  use.  Starting  into 
California  agriculture  as  an  investment  and  start- 
ing in  for  a  living  are  two  very  different  things. 
The  common  mistake  is  that  people  get  so  frenzied 
on  the  investment  idea  that  they  come  to  think 
thai  the  living  will  come  of  itself.  It  will  not 
come  so  fast  as  it  does  in  the  story  books,  and  a 
man  is  in  luck  who  knows  how  to  earn  good  wages 
ami  can  market  his  labor  near  his  home,  when- 
ever he  has  time  which  he  cannot  more  profitably 
and  pleasurably  employ  upon  his  own  place. 

Pollination  of  Black  Tartarian. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  what 
oilier  variety  of  cherry  is  best  to  plant  with  the 
Black  Tartarian  for  pollination?  There  are  many 
old  Tartarian  cherry  trees  around  our  district  that 
have  only  borne  a  few  cherries  in  years.  There 
are  Bing,  Royal  Ann  and  KarJy  Purple  Guignes 
here  w  ith  these,  hut  they  seldom,  if  ever,  bloom 
with  the  Tartarian  at  the  proper  time  to  pollinate. 
We  would  like  to  know  such  varieties  which 
would  cause  the  trees  to  bear,  even  though  the 
fruil  of  the  pollinator  should  not  be  of  special 
value.-  -Trfbble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove. 

Your  information  about  the  sterility  of  the 


Black  Tartarian  is  rather  new  to  me,  although  we 
have  had  another  complaint  of  it  from  your  dis- 
trict recently.  In  the  Coast  regions,  Bing,  Black 
Tartarian  and  Early  Purple  Guigne  are  all  con- 
sidered pollenizers  for  the  Royal  Ann.  Inversely 
all  these  should  be  pollenizers  for  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, if  that  variety  requires  such  assistance, 
which  we  have  all  along  supposed  that  it  did  not. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  possessed  of  the  informa- 
tion which  you  desire,  and  can  only  suggest  that 
you  graft  in  other  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing out  the  matter  to  your  own  satisfaction.  We 
publish  your  communication  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Pit  ess  in  the  hope  that  other  observers  will  be  able 
to  do  better  for  you  than  we  can. 

Depth  of  Soil  for  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  ravine  about  12  feet 
deep  running  through  the  center  of  this  ranch 
that  shows  about  two  feet  of  sediment  soil,  then 
about  10  feet  of  what  I  know  as  adobe,  and  un- 
derlying the  adobe  is  what  is  known  as  hard-pan, 
and  I  should  judge  to  be  of  a  clay  formation.  This 
last  is  very  hard,  and  of  what  depth  I  do  not 
know.  Is  the  depth  of  soil  here  sufficient  for  an 
orchard  and  does  the  hard-pan  cut  any  figure? 
By  development,  this  creek  running  through  the 
center  of  the  ranch  can  be  made  to  give  an  or- 
chard a  heavy  irrigation  during  the  win- 
ter months. — Farmer,  San  Benito. 

Theoretically  we  should  hesitate  about  planting 
fruit  trees  with  only  two  feet  of  good  available 
soil  above  clay  or  hard-pan.  It  would  seem  to  be 
better  for  shallow  rooting  small  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, excepting  root  crops  which  should  have 
deeper  soil.  With  such  small  fruits  or  vegetables 
your  irrigation  development  would  be  desirable 
and  profitable.  For  the  tree  fruits  we  should  pre- 
fer something  like  twice  the  depth  of  available 
soil  and  more  than  that  woidd  certainly  be  no 
objection. 

Walnut  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  plant  walnuts 
on  rather  heavy  soil  (edge  of  valley  and  foothill) 
just  south  of  Hayward.  Would  you  kindly  in- 
form me  as  to  the  best  commercial  varieties,  and 
in  growing  from  the  nut  how  deep  to  plant  the 
nut  in  the  ground.  I  have  been  told  to  put  the 
nut  six  inches  below  the  surface,  but  think  that 
too  deep,  as  soil  is  heavy,  rather. — Reader,  Oak- 
land. 

The  best  nuts  to  plant  would  be  the  common 
California  black  walnut;  the  seedling  to  be  graft- 
ed into  some  good  variety  of  English  walnut  after 
the  tree  has  attained  some  considerable  size,  for 
the  grafting  of  a  large  tree  is  easier  than  graft- 
ing a  seedling.  In  a  heavy  soil  we  should  not 
plant  these  nuts  more  than  three  inches  below  the 
surface,  but  should  cover  the  surface  with  a  mulch 
of  rotten  straw  to  prevent  drying  out.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  would  not  plant  seeds  at  all, 
but,  unless  you  are  willing  to  begin  with  grafted 
trees,  would  buy  seedling  California  black  wal- 
nut trees  from  the  nurserymen,  plant  them  out 
and  graft  when  they  were  well  established.  So 
much  is  saved  in  time  by  this  process  and  so  much 
better  a  stand  of  trees  can  be  obtained  that  we 
should  prefer  it  to  starting  with  the  seed.  How- 
ever, planting  nuts  in  place  require  less  initial  in- 
vestment. Just  which  is  the  best  variety  of  Eng- 
lish walnut  to  grow  is  not  now  clear.  There  are 
several  which  promise  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Chemical  Stump  Killing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  kill  the  roots  of  trees 
now  being  cut  down  by  injecting  some  ehemical 
into  the  stump.  What  shall  I  use  J—  Subscriber, 
San  -Jose. 

We  do  not  know  any  chemical  which  will  kill  a 
stump  in  the  way  you  suggest.  Various  things 
have  been  proposed,  but  we  never  knew  their  suc- 
cess to  be  demonstrated.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
trial,  bore  holes,  and  fill  them  with  gasoline  and 


see  what  happens.  Of  solid  substances,  nothing 
could  be  more  promising  than  common  white  ar- 
senic, which  is  the  most  energetic  tissue  killer,  but 
we  have  no  idea  that  it  will  be  able  to  penetrate 
far  into  the  dormant  substance  of  the  tree.  Our 
experience  is  that  the  best  way  to  kill  a  stump  is 
to  hatchet  off  the  bark,  and  then  pull  off  the  suck- 
ers as  they  appear.  No  stamp  can  stand  such 
treatment  as  this. 


The  Prune  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  gel  a  little  in- 
formation about  a  kind  of  green  lice  that  gather 
on  prune  trees  and  cause  a  sticky  gum  to  form  on 
the  leaves  and  branches,  and  also  causes  the  prune 
to  split  open.  I  notice  that  they  always  come  on 
trees  in  a  low  place,  while  trees  on  a  little  ridge 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  If  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  for  them,  would  you  kindly  let  me  know 
through  the  paper? — Grower,  Napa. 

This  little  pest  goes  through  the  winter  in  the 
form  of  a  shiny,  black  egg,  which  you  can  find  on 
the  twigs  with  a  magnifier.  This  egg  is  not  in- 
jured by  winter  sprays  which  will  scale  insects 
easily.  You  must  use  a  spring  spray,  watching  the 
young  leaves  for  the  appearance  of  the  lice  and 
then  not  wait  a  day  for  them  to  multiply,  but 
spray  at  once  with  a  tobacco  insecticide,  a  miscible 
oil  or  anything  else  that  is  handy  and  will  not  hurt 
the  leaves,  because  an  aphis  is  very  easy  to  kill  if 
you  can  hit  it.  If,  however,  you  wait  until  they 
get  numerous  and  the  leaves  begin  to  curl  and 
drop  honey-dew,  you  have  lost  the  chance  to  do 
the  best  work.  You  may  have  to  spray  several 
times  to  keep  ahead  of  the  pest  if  the  season  favors 
its  multiplication. 

Alfalfa  and  Soils. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  tract  of  land  with  a 
rather  marked  adobe  soil.  How  does  alfalfa  suc- 
ceed on  adobe  and  soils  slightly  modified  from  it? 
Is  it  true  that  alfalfa  has  brought  the  splendid 
soils  about  Woodland  up  from  an  adobe  base  to 
their  present  condition?  Does  irrigation  work 
well  on  adobe  planted  to  alfalfa?  Is  a  fall  of  four 
feet  to  the  mile  sufficient  for  irrigating  this  land  ! 
— Reader,  Oakland. 

Alfalfa  is  doing  well  upon  heavier  soils  than 
were  formerly  thought  suited  to  it.  If  you  get  the 
irrigation  adjusted  so  that  the  soil  shall  not  be 
water-logged  and  so  that  the  water  does  not  stand 
on  the  surface  when  the  sun  is  hot,  you  can  gel 
plenty  of  good  alfalfa  on  a  heavy  soil.  But  we 
should  prefer  to  have  it  somewhat  "modified" 
from  adobe  and  would  not  care  if  it  were  a  good 
deal  more  than  slightly  different.  A  Italia  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  soils  about  Woodland,  but  al- 
falfa did  not  make  those  soils:  they  came  straight 
from  the  Creator  by  the  water  route :  they  are  the 
richest  stuff  from  the  up-lands  moved  down  by 
( 'ache  and  Putah  creeks.  Irrigation  on  adobe  soils 
must  be  done  more  frequently  and  a  less  amount 
at  each  application  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
named  above.  Four  feet  fall  to  the  mile  is  plenty, 
in  fact  less  will  do  on  fine  soils  which  take  water 
slowly. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  get  a  full  account 
about  tobacco  growing  in  California  as  I  would 
like  to  go  into  that  business? — Reader,  Los  An- 
geles. 

There  is  at  present  practically  no  commercial 
production  of  tobacco  in  this  State.  There  have 
been  plots  of  various  sizes  grown  and  very  consid- 
erable enterprises  projected,  but  the  difficulties 
which  are  encountered  in  curing  have  usually 
rendered  these  undertakings  disappointing.  The 
growth  and  handling  of  this  plant  are  altogether 
experimental  as  yet,  so  far  as  profit  froes.  and.  on 
the  whole,  during  the  last  .10  years  much  more 
money  has  been  lost  than  gained.  The  way  to 
make  money  out  of  tobacco  in  California  hits  still 
to  be  demonstrated. 
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THE  APPLE  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


By  Mr.  FrkdbhjoK  Maskew,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent  California  State  Insectary,  Sacramento,  at  the 
Watsonville  Fruit  Growers  Convention. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  older  apple  or- 
chards of  Los  Angeles  county,  ranging  in  extent 
from  1  to  10  acres,  arc  merely  an  incident  to  the 
general  hnsiness  of  agriculture,  and  as  such  have 
passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  common  to  such 
an  arrangement.  A  careful  study  of  these  orch- 
ards shows  clearly  that  the  conditions  found  there 
are  by  no  means  due  to  fundamental  causes  such 
as  soil,  moisture,  or  climate — they  are  simply  the 
logical  accompaniments  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
suitable  varieties  and  poor  methods  of  manage- 
ment. Especially  is  this  so  in  the  selection  of 
varieties. 

The  condition  of  most  of  the  fruit  found  in  the 
earlier  planted  orchards  was  due  entirely  to  lack 
of  this  knowledge  of  varieties  suited  to  the  local 
environment.  The  soil  was  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  apple  trees.  Governed  by  this  fact,  the 
planters  of  these  orchards,  without  any  local 
precedent  to  guide  them,  selected  the  varieties 
from  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  their  be- 
havior in  other  parts  of  the  country,  failing  to  rec- 
ognize the  truth  of  the  fact  that  rarely  indeed 
docs  a  variety  maintain  for  itself  the  excellence 
that  has  gained  for  it  a  reputation  when  removed 
from  the  immediate  locality  in  which  it  first  at- 
tracted attention.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
while  the  trees  made  all  the  growth  desirable,  the 
si/.e,  shape,  color,  flavor,  quality,  habit  of  bearing, 
and  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit  by  the  most  of  the 
varieties  planted,  yet  it  was  so  modified  as  to  be 
in  some  instances  almost  unrecognizable! 

One  of  our  best  pomologists  has  set  forth  the 
axiom  that  specialization  in  varieties  can  never 
precede,  it  must  always  follow,  the  extension  of 
horticultural  centres.  Yet  it  is  fitly  recognized 
that  specialization  in  varieties  is  the  custom  of  the 
period,  and  to  it  can  be  traced  the  reputation  and 
financial  success  of  the  famous  apple-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  world. 

A  full  realization  of  the  truth  of  these  two  fun- 
damentals is  what  makes  it  so  difficult  to  furnish 
reliable  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  varieties 
suited  to  new  territories.  Apple  trees  will  grow 
and  thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  in  fact,  the 
apple  is  pre-eminently  the  fruit  of  the  masses,  and 
in  consonance  with  this  Nature  has  endowed  the 
apple  tree  with  a  greater  power  of  adaptability 
than  that  of  any  other  fruit  tree  known  to  horti- 
culture. Notwithstanding  all  this,  those  desirous 
of  extending  the  industry  (and  they  are  legion) 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  more  than  the  growth  of  the  trees  that 
makes  the  reputation  of  the  locality  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  planter.  The  best  we  can  do  on  this 
point  is  to  generalize  and  at  the  same  time  empha- 
size the  point  that  those  desirous  of  planting  com- 
mercial apple  orchards  in  untried  regions  should 
take  pains  to  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  behavior  of  the  varieties  growing  in  apple 
sections  having  climatic  conditions  similar  to  the 
one  in  which  they  propose  to  plant,  both  through 
their  own  observation  and  extensive  consultation 
with  successful  orchardists. 

Selection. — There,  is  no  Feature  of  commercial 
apple  orcharding  thai  should  be  given  more  serious 
consideration  than  the  selection  of  the  permanent 
varieties. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  these 
orchards  that  have  been  under  consideration  in 
this  paper  was  their  tendency  to  produce  large 
crops  of  fruit.  In  many  of  them  there  were  almost 
as  many  different  varieties  as  there  were  individ- 
ual trees.  tSill  the  full-bearing  habit  was  uni- 
versal. Out  of  this  infinity  of  varieties  came  two 
that  were  paramount  to  all  others,  the  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain  and  the  Yellow  Bellefleur.  These,  in 
common  with  the  others  produced  good,  full  crops 
of  fruit,  and  the  fruit  possessed  good  market 
value.  Close  observers  soon  commenced  to  realize 
that  these  varieties  could  be  grown  at  a  profit,  and 
with  a  view  to  enhancing  these  profits  commenced 
to  plant  orchards  composed  entirely  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  varieties:  especially  was  this  so 
of  the  White  Winter  Pearmain.  Thus  commenced 
what  may  be  considered  the  second  period  of 
apple-orcharding  in  that  region, 


The  young  trees  in  these  orchards  grew  with 
all  the  customary  vigor  of  the  White  Winter  Pear- 
main. hut  they  failed  to  set  a  crop  of  fruit.  Season 
after  season,  when  the  Pearmain  trees  in  the  older 
orchards  of  mixed  varieties  were  breaking  down 
under  their  load  of  fruit,  the  younger  orchards 
set  in  solid  blocks  of  one  variety  were  not  produc- 
ing a  box  to  the  tree. 

I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  these  orchards  and 
their  owners,  with  both  of  which  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  at  that  time.  Without  taking  up  your 
time  in  going  into  details.  I  will  state  that  these 
conditions  brought  those  who  were  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  face  to  face  with  the  question 
of  cross-pollination  and  its  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  in  commercial  apple  orchards. 

Fruit  Bearing. — The  many  influences  that  enter 
into  the  normal  failure  of  the  fruit  blossoms  to 
set,  such  as  heavy  wood  growth  in  the  young  trees, 
the  attack  of  insects  and  fungi  on  the  blossoms, 
frost,  rain  and  other  unfavorable  weather  during 
the  blossoming  season  were  all  given  careful  con- 
sideration during  the  investigation  that  was  made 
of  this  problem  by  a  member  of  the  leading  apple 
growers  of  that  section.  Many  arguments,  many 
of  them  very  ingenious,  were  made  pro  and  con 
as  to  the  value  or  even  the  desirability  of  cross- 
pollination.  It  was,  however,  clearly  recognized 
that  self-sterility  is  not  a  canstant  character  with 
any  variety.  The  same  variety  may  be  self-sterile 
in  one  place  and  nearly  self-fertile  in  another.  The 
adaptation  of  a  variety  to  soil  and  climate  has 
much  to  do  with  its  self-fertility.  It  would  be  fal- 
lacious to  attempt  to  separate  apple  trees  into  two 
definite  classes,  the  self-fertile  and  the  self-sterile. 
All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  problem  is  as  much 
I  a  study  of  conditions  as  of  varieties,  and  that  we 
can  never  be  perfectly  sure  that  any  variety  will 
be  self-fertile  in  a  new  region.  Planting  for  cross- 
pollination  purposes  as  a  matter  of  insurance  in 
fruit-production  is  now  becoming  a  general  or- 
chard practice. 

The  practical  bearing  of  the  problem  is  this: 
There  are  certain  varieties  of  apples  that,  due  to 
their  profitableness,  we  wish  to  grow  largely  for 
the  general  market,  but  we  find  that  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  full  crops  when 
planted  alone.  They  need  the  pollen  of  other  vari- 
eties to  make  them  fruitful.  Then  we  must  plant 
other  varieties  near  them  as  pollinizcrs. 

Choosing  Pollinizers.  Having  determined  upon 
the  variety  to  be  grown  for  a  general  crop,  the 
most  important  point  in  the  selection  of  the  pol- 
linizer  is  that  the  two  shall  blossom  at  the  same 
time.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pollinizer  can  be 
of  service  in  promoting  fruitfulness  in  the  variety 
planted  for  the  general  crop  is  by  supplying  it 
with  pollen.  This  means  that  the  pistils  of  one 
variety  must  be  ready  to  receive  the  pollen  when 
the  stamens  of  the  other  are  ripe;  this  is  only 
possible  when  both  varieties  bloom  simultaneously. 

The  comparative  blooming  of  varieties  is  some- 
thing of  a  local  problem.  Difference  of  location, 
altitude,  soil  and  weather  govern  the  time  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  blossoms,  hut  a  series  of  observa- 
tions made  by  the  writer  tend  to  show  that  while 
the  date  of  blossoming  may  be  hastened  or  re- 
tarded by  local  conditions,  the  comparative  time 
is  approximately  the  same  for  different,  varieties 
in  localities  having  similar  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

The  variety  to  he  used  as  a  pollinizer  is.  of 
course,  governed  by  the  variety  to  be  planted  for 
the  main  crop.  This  question  having  been  decided, 
the  next  question  is  to  know  how  many  trees  will 
be  necessary  to  pollinate  the  self-sterile  variety. 
This  brings  us  back  in  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  to  the  apple  orchards  of  Los  Angeles 
county. 

Out  of  the  failures,  disappointments,  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  two  periods  of  apple-growing  just 
described  came  the  apple  orchards  of  today.  A 
study  of  those  will  show  that  the  owners  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  more  attention  to  some  of  the  finer 
problems  of  apple  culture,  such  as  the  relation  of 
varieties  to  pollination,  their  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease, the  individuality  of  trees,  a  better  class  of 
nursery  stock,  and  the  question  of  selecting  the 
buds  and  scions  for  propagating  purposes.  In 
these  young  apple  orchards  can  be  seen  on  every 
hand  the  principles  of  selection,  planting  and 
pruning  advocated  by  Wickson,  Powell,  and  oth- 
ers, applied  all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  of  their 
origin,  by  the  workers,  but  in  evidence,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  close  observer. 

Such  an  orchard  is  the  one  owned  by  Mr.  Cu- 


dahy,  at  Florence.  Here  there  are  30,000  trees  in 
one  block. 

To  insure  fruitfulness  in  this  orchard,  one  row 
of  pollinizers  was  planted  to  each  8  rows  of  the 
varieties  considered  best  adapted  to  the  location 
and  market  demands.  The  pollinizers  were  plant- 
ed in  straight  rows,  to  facilitate  harvesting.  Fall 
Pippin  was  used  principally  as  a  pollinizer  for  the 
While  Winter  Pearmain.  and  in  some  instances 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  for  the  Yellow  Bellefleurs. 
I  was  in  this  orchard  about  fourteen  months  ago, 
and  from  my  own  observation,  as  also  from  the 
statements  of  the  superintendent,  this  arrangement 
had  proved  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
product  inn  of  fruit. 

Young  Trees.— In  the  effort  made  by  the  apple 
growers  of  the  region  we  have  been  considering,  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
two  preceding  periods  of  the  industry,  great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  question  of  the  quality  of  nur- 
sery stock.  A  bud  on  a  whole  root  was  considered 
the  standard  of  excellence,  and  it  was  soon  learned 
that  a  more  uniform  stand  of  symmetrical  trees 
could  be  obtained  by  planting  those  with  a 
straight,  whip-like  top  of  one  year's  growth  than 
from  those  that  had  been  grown  the  second  year 
in  nursery  rows.  The  conditions  that  resulted  in 
this  decision  were  found  to  be  as  follows:  In 
well-grown,  one-year-old  wood  every  eye  or  bud 
is  strong  and  perfect  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  grow  when  the  young  tree  is  cut  back  to  the 
desired  height,  thus  insuring  a  sufficient  number 
of  shoots  from  which  to  select  those  that  are  to 
form  the  new  and  permanent  head  of  the  tree.  In 
two  years  on  older  wood  these  buds  have  per- 
formed their  functions  in  the  production  of  either 
shoots  or  leaves  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
put  out  uniformly.  It  was  found  that  trees  grown 
the  second  year  in  nursery  rows  had  invariably 
been  branched  too  high  to  meet  the  accepted  stand- 
ard of  height  in  that  locality,  and  when  these  were 
cut  back  below  the  point  at  which  they  had  been 
branched  they  would  almost  invariably  put  out 
from  a  bud  just  above  the  ground. 

In  following  up  this  matter  of  nursery  stock 
further  it  was  found  that  there  were  still  other 
factors  to  be  considered. 

In  almost  every  apple  orchard,  even  in  those  in 
which  the  general  growth  had  been  satisfactory 
and  fairly  uniform,  there  was  found  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  in  the  trees  of  the  same  variety 
— regular  bearers,  erratic  bearers,  shy  bearers; 
the  foliage  differed,  too.  I  have  seen  a  Yellow 
Bellefleur,  one  out  of  fifty,  carrying  rich,  green 
leaves  throughout  the  season,  when  the  foliage  of 
the  remainder  was  brown  and  withered  from  the 
attack  of  mildew,  and  this  not  only  for  one  season, 
but  for  several  consecutive  seasons. 

It  was  claimed  at  the  time  that  these  conditions 
were  the  logical  results  of  the  indiscriminate  cut- 
ting of  buds  for  propagating  purposes,  especially 
so  of  cutting  buds  and  scions  from  nursery  stock 
from  young  trees  that  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  any  characteristic  whatever,  either 
good.  had.  or  indifferent. 

If  the  laws  of  heredity  hold  good  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  the  history  of  horticulture  will 
justify  us  in  concluding  that  they  do.  the  charac- 1 
ter  of  resistance  of  foliage  and  habits  of  bearing 
can  be  transmitted  through  the  buds.  It  is  well 
at  this  point  to  make  the  distinction  between  a 
type  ami  a  character.  No  amount  of  care  in  selec- 
tion will  transmit  a  type.  A  type  is  the  result  of 
environment,  a  character  the  result  of  heredity. 

How  to  Study  a  Tree.— In  the  effort  to  transmit 
desirable  characters  through  propagating  wood,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  individuality  of  an 
apple  tree  canont  be  determined  by  the  observa- 
tions of  a  single  season.  It  must  show  persistent 
good  behavior  for  several  seasons,  and  must  be  ac- 
curately watched  and  compared  with  other  similar 
trees  before  we  can  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
habits.  Many  causes  tend  to  produce  heavy  bear- 
ing, high  color,  or  large  size,  for  a  season  or  two, 
but  when  a  tree,  under  average  orchard  conditions, 
shows  that  its  habits  of  bearing  and  health  of  foli- 
age are  stable,  then  there  can  be  little  question 
about  the  transmission  of  its  characteristics 
through  its  buds,  and  the  annual  crop  of  buds  from 
such  a  tree  should  be  worth  more  money  for  prop- 
agating purposes  than  the  market  value  of  its 
fruit. 

In  the  consummation  of  this  ideal  of  having  the 
good  habits  of  the  apple  trees  universal  through- 
out the  orchard,  the  initial  step  must  be  taken  by 
the  planter.   He  must  create  the  demand  for  pedi- 
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greed  stock,  and  must  be  prepared  to  pay  accord- 
ingly. A  propagator  of  apple  trees  can  cut  1000 
buds  in  the  nursery  rows  in  less  time  than  he  can 
10  from  an  individual  tree.  In  all  lines  of  business, 
time  costs  money,  but  the  cost  of  nursery  stock,  if 
the  quality  is  there,  should  be  the  least  of  factors 
that  enter  into  a  long-time  investment  like  an 
apple  orchard. 

Conclusions. — And  now,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  those  who  propose  to  extend  the  apple  industry 
into  new  regions,  the  lessons  drawn  from  a  pro- 
longed study  of  the  apple  orchards  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  concerning  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
a  commercial  orchard,  may  be  recapitulated  as 
follows  : 

Study  well  the  local  conditions  before  selecting 
the  permanent  varieties. 

Insure  fruitfulness  in  large  blocks  of  one  variety 
of  apple  trees  by  planting  pollinizers  among  them. 
Look  into  the  origin  of  the  propagating  wood  used 
before  buying  nursery  stock. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  of  what  has  just  been  said 
that  is  new.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  I  do. 
In  apple  orcharding,  as  in  every  other  phase  of 
horticulture,  the  state  of  knowledge  is  far,  far  in 
advance  of  the  state  of  practice.  These  truths 
have  been  set  forth  time  and  time  again  by  such 
masters  of  the  science  as  Waite,  Wickson,  Powell, 
Fletcher,  and  others.  All  the  good  that  I  could 
hope  to  come  from  this  paper  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  report  of  this  convention  will  be  widely  cir- 
culated, and  some  future  planter  of  a  commercial 
apple  orchard  may  perhaps  have  his  memory  re- 
freshed upon  these  points  before  he  plants  his  or- 
chard, rather  than  after  the  loss  of  many  years 
and  much  money. 


The  Vineyard. 


WINE  MAKING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 

Aeration. — The  regulation  of  the  exposure  of 
the  must  and  wine  to  the  air  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  wine-making.  Thorough  aeration 
of  the  must  before  fermentation  is  necessary  to  in- 
vigorate the  yeast  and  to  cause  it  to  multiply  suf- 
ficiently to  ferment  the  sugar.  The  exposure  of 
the  grapes  in  crusher,  carriers,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  In  some  methods  of  wine-making, 
however,  the  grapes  or  must  are  heated,  which  has 
the  effect  of  drawing  out  the  oxygen  which  has 
been  absorbed  from  the  air.  In  such  cases  special 
aeration  is  necessary.  This  is  easily  accomplished 
by  pumping  over  with  full  contact  with  the  air. 

Durng  the  main  fermentation,  no  unnecessary 
contact  with  air  should  be  allowed.  Too  much 
aeration  at  this  time  results  in  too  violent  fermen- 
tation, undue  heating,  loss  of  alcohol,  and  injury  to 
the  color  and  flavor.  Towards  the  end  of  fermen- 
1  at  ion  a  fresh  aeration  is  often  needed  to  eliminate 
the  last  1%  or  2%  of  sugar.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  when  the  grapes  are  very  sweet.  It  is 
usually  advisable  in  California  to  aerate  by  pump- 
ing over  once  or  twice  during  the  first  week  after 
the  red  wine  is  placed  in  the  storage  vats. 

There  should  be  no  break  in  the  fermentation. 
It  should  continue  from  the  start  without  interrup- 
tion until  all  .the  sugar  is  eliminated.  It  is  a  very 
serious  mistake  to  leave  a  small  remnant  of  sugar 
in  the  wine  to  be  fermented  out  during  the  follow- 
ing spring  or  summer. 

The  first  18%  or  20%  of  sugar  will  ferment  out 
in  from  three  to  four  days,  if  the  method  described 
is  followed.  The  remainder  of  the  sugar  will  dis- 
appear more  slowly.  This  is  because  the  yeast  has 
become  enfeebled  by  the  work  it  has  done,  and  the 
alcohol  formed  interferes  with  its  action.  At  this 
stage,  aeration  will  re-invigorate  it  and  enable  it  to 
complete  its  work.  This  aeration  should  be  given 
promptly  before  the  wine  has  had  time  to  cool. 

Fermentation  of  White  Wine. — The  principal 
difference  between  white  wirie  and  red  is  that  it  is 
made  by  fermenting  the  must  after  separating 
from  the  solid  parts  of  the  grape,  and  therefore 
contains  little  or  none  of  the  color,  tannin,  and 
other  extractive  matters  of  the  skin. 

The  flavors  of  white  wine  arc  more  delicate  and, 
therefore,  more  easily  injured  than  those  of  red 
wine.    Even  greater  care,  therefore,  is  necessary 


in  preventing  any  molding  of  the  grapes,  any  un- 
due heating  of  the  must,  or  contact  with  anything 
which  might  communicate  a  foreign  flavor. 

Defecation. — However  carefully  the  grapes  are 
handled  a  certain  amount  of  dust,  particles  of  soil, 
leaves,  skins,  etc.,  will  get  into  the  must.  If  these 
solid  matters  are  left  in  the  must  during  fermenta- 
tion the  flavor  will  be  injured. 

Methods  of  clearing  the  must  of  these  solid  par- 
ticles are  discussed  in  Circular  22.  The  best  and 
most  practical  is  to  allow  them  to  settle  by  their 
own  weight.  This  they  will  do,  under  favorable 
conditions  in  a  few  hours,  if  the  must  is  left  undis- 
turbed in  a  cask  or  vat.  It  is  nearly  always  neces- 
sady,  however,  to  sulphur  the  must  slightly  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  which,  by  producing  bubbles 
of  gas  would  keep  the  solid  particles  floating  in  the 
liquid.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  useful  also  in  pro- 
moting the  settling  of  the  minute  mold,  yeast,  and 
bacterial  spores  present.  Much  of  persistent  cloud- 
iness and  "off"  flavors  of  white  wines  is  due  to 
these  organisms ;  their  elimination,  therefore,  is 
always  of  benefit  to  the  wine. 

The  sulphuring  may  be  done  with  potassium- 
meta-bisulphite,  as  with  red  wine.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied by  hanging  the  weighed  amount  in  a  cheese- 
cloth bag  just  below  the  surface  of  the  must  or  by 
dissolving  in  a  little  water  and  pouring  into  the 
defecating  vessel  as  it  is  being  filled. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  special  defecating  vessel 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  must  obtained  in 
one  day.  If  this  is  a  cask  or  other  closed  vessel 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  sulphite.  This  is  much  cheaper,  but  not  so 
good  nor  so  convenient.  Its  defects  are  that  some 
unburned  sulphur  and  various  sulphur  compounds 
get  into  the  wine  and  may  injure  its  flavor,  the 
burning  sulphur  may  injure  the  cask,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  without  long  practice,  to  regulate 
the  dose.  In  small  casks  of  about  50  gallons,  all 
the  sulphur  which  will  burn  in  the  cask  should  be 
used  ;  in  puncheons  of  about  175  gallons,  about  half 
this  amount  is  all  that  is  needed ;  while,  in  still 
larger  casks,  a  smaller  proportion  only  is  neces- 
sary. The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  small  casks 
more  of  the  gas  is  lost  by  being  forced  out  before 
the  wine  can  absorb  it.  In  large  casks  the  wine 
falling  from  a  greater  height  comes  into  more  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  fumes  and  absorbs  a  greater 
proportion. 

After  sulphuring  or  sulphiting,  the  must  will 
clear  in  from  12  to  36  hours.  It  will  often  still  be 
a  little  cloudy,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  solid  mat- 
ter will  have  settled.  It  should  then  be  drawn  off 
the  sediment  into  the  fermenting  casks  or  vats. 
The  amount  of  sediment  eliminated  in  this  way  will 
surprise  wine-makers  who  have  never  tried  it. 

The  fermentation  of  the  clear  must  is  then 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  starter,  as  al- 
ready described  for  red  wine.  Less  yeast  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  competition  of  wild  yeast  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  defecation. 

With  large  quantities  of  must,  the  main  fermen- 
tation is  best  carried  out  in  open  vats,  as  there  is 
less  liability  to  over-heating.  As  soon  as  most  of 
the  sugar  has  disappeared,  however,  and  before 
the  temperature  has  fallen  more  than  a  few  de- 
grees, the  wine  should  be  transferred  to  closed 
casks.  The  aeration  caused  by  this  transfer  will 
invigorate  the  yeast,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
to  transfer  the  yeast  with  the  wine.  This  is  partic- 
ularly necessary  where  champagne  or  similar 
yeasts  are  used,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fermenting  vat,  and  if  we 
were  to  transfer  the  wine  without  the  yeast  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  fermenting  the  wine  to  dry- 
ness. For  the  same  reason  the  practice  of  skim- 
ming off  the  foam  during  the  violent  fermentation 
is  bad.  The  yeast  when  first  formed  comes  to  the 
top,  and  if  we  remove  it  as  fast  as  it  is  produced 
it  does  not  have  time  to  attack  the  sugar,  and  all 
the  yeast  food  may  be  exhausted  in  the  must  before 
the  sugar  is  fermented.  Wines  treated  in  this  way 
often  remain  permanently  sweet  and  cannot  be 
re-fermented  without  the  addition  of  fresh  must. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  sweet  unfortified  wines  are 
made  in  some  regions,  and  the  practice  has  its  use 
for  this  purpose. 

The  same  recommendations  given  regarding  the 
end  of  the  fermentation  of  red  wine  apply  to  white. 
The  fermentation  should  be  all  finished  at  one  time 
without  intermission. 

Clearing  the  Wine. — Wine  treated  as  described 
should  be  perfectly  dry  in  from  6  t.o  20  days  in  the 
case  of  red  wine  and  in  from  2  to  6  weeks  in  the 


case  of  white.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  yeast 
has  done  its  work  and  has  settled  to  the  bottom. 
The  sooner  it  is  separated  from  the  wine  after  this, 
the  better.  This  is  done  by  "racking,"  which 
means  drawing  the  clear  wine  off  the  sediment  into 
clean  casks. 

At  racking  a  very  slight  sulphuring  of  the  cask 
is  usually  advisable,  though  this  is  not  necessary 
if  sulphur  has  been  used  in  the  fermentation  and  if 
the  wine  is  quite  clear. 

Filling  Up. — Too  much  exposure  to  the  air  en- 
courages the  growth  of  vinegar  bacteria  and  the 
production  of  acetic  acid.  During  fermentation 
the  wine  is  protected  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  continual lv  given  off,  but  as  soon  as  fer- 
mentation is  over  the  wine  must  be  protected  in 
some  other  way.  This  is  done  by  keeping  it  in 
perfectly  full  and  tightly-bunged  casks. 

When  the  wine  is  first  placed  in  the  storage 
casks  it  will  decrease  in  volume  rapidly  by  evap- 
oration and  cooling.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
"fill  up"  at  first,  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  bungs 
at  first  should  be  put  in  loosely.  If  driven  in  tight 
the  gas,  which  is  still  being  given  off  slowly,  may 
cause  the  casks  to  burst.  As  soon  as  gas  ceases  to 
come  off,  the  bungs  should  be  driven  in  tight  and 
filled  up  once  a  week,  and  later  once  in  two  weeks 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Isinglass  is  the  most  perfect  fining  for  white 
wine.  It  requires  little  tannin,  and  only  one-quar- 
ter as  much  is  needed  as  of  gelatine.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  prepare,  however,  settles  more 
slowly  and  leaves  a  bulkier  sediment. 

When  the  finings  have  settled  and  the  wine  is 
perfectly  bright  it  is  ready  for  bottling.  This  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  good  bottling  siphon  of  pure 
rubber  tubing  of  about  V^-inch  in  diameter.  At  one 
end  of  this  siphon  is  attached  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
of  the  same  diameter,  sufficiently  long  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  bent  at  one 
end  at  right  angle.  At  the  other  end  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing  about  2  inches  long,  slightly  con- 
stricted at  one  end,  is  convenient  in  allowing  the 
wine  to  enter  the  bottle  without  waste  or  undue 
aeration.  A  still  better  method  is  to  use  a  small 
wooden  bottling  faucet,  which  is  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  head  of  the  cask  before  fining. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Very  little  is  appearing  in  the  papers  of  Cali- 
fornia regarding  the  cold  snap  of  the  4th  inst., 
and  the  colder  one  on  Sunday  morning  of  the  Iflth . 
Both  periods  were  quite  cold,  the  latter  the  worst 
of  the  two.  The  frost  of  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber was  enough  to  leave  its  mark  on  citrus  fruit 
trees  and  eucalyptus  trees  all  the  way  from  Po- 
mona to  Highlands,  some  groves  seeming  to  have 
escaped  wholly  while  others  that  were  in  low  and 
exposed  places  seem  to  be  particularly  bad. 

I  was  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  cold  of  the 
first  frost  was  severe  enough  to  do  any  great 
amount  of  damage,  though  satisfied  that  it  would 
find  that  some  oranges  had  been  frozen.  The 
weather  of  November  has  been  quite  warm  and 
much  new  growth  started  on  the  citrus  fruit  trees. 
This  new  growth  was  very  tender  and  was  easily 
effected  by  a  cold  that  would  otherwise  do  no 
harm  or  leave  any  traces  of  its  visit.  This  new 
growth  is  almost  wholly  on  the  outside  of  the 
tree  and  is  all  over  the  outside  surface  and  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  visit  of  a  frost  heavy 
enough  to  kill  these  new  leaves  would  seemingly 
show  bad  damage  to  the  orchards  on  account  of 
the  dead  growth  that  would  be  sure  to  show.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  orchards,  some  of  them  at 
least,  look  a  great  deal  like  a  corn  field  back  home 
after  the  corn  has  all  been  gathered  and  the  stalks 
left  to  stand,  dead  and  dying.  A  stand  on  an  ele- 
vation shows  miles  of  this  kind  of  scenery  and 
yet  in  general  there  has  been  little  or  no  damage 
from  the  December  4th  drop  in  the  temperature. 
One  grower  argues  that  this  temporary  set  hack- 
in  the  growth  will  act  to  the  future  good  on  the 
same  principle  that  singeing  the  hair  on  the  hu- 
man head  will  stimulate  growth. 

That  the  grower's  claims  to  the  end  that  it  was 
the  tender  growth  that  was  hurt,  and  that  it:  is 

{Continued  on  Page  H.) 
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The  Hot-bed. — The  hot-bed  consists  of  ;t  box  like  thai 
described  for  a  cold  frame  placed  above  a  mass  of  ferment- 
ing manure  which  supplies  bottom  heat.  The  old  regula- 
tion style  of  hot-bed  was  made  by  digging  out  a  pit  the 
size  of  the  frame,  throwing  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  Fill  in  the  excavation  with  a 
foot  depth  of  fresh  horse  manure  mixed  witli  straw  as 
it  comes  from  a  stable  where  the  animals  are  well  bedded 
with  straw.  Tread  the  manure  down  firmly;  put  on  the 
frame  and  cover  the  manure  with  eight  to  ten  inches  of 
good  light  and  rich  sandy  loam  that  will  not  bake  or 
crust  over  when  sprinkled  with  water.  Bank  up  the 
outside  of  the  frame  with  the  same  kind  of  manure  used 
inside,  and  cover  with  window  sashes  of  the  proper  length 
to  reach  across  the  bed  and  rest  on  the  sides.  The  sashes 
should  not  be  too  wide  as  it  is  desirable  to  uncover  part 
of  the  bed  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  manure  begins  to 
ferment  and  heat  the  bed  is  ready  for  use.  Sow  seeds 
in  rows  from  front  to  back  of  the  bed.  and  germination 
will  be  very  rapid.  On  warm  days  the  cover  should  he 
lifted  a  little  or  partially  or  wholly  removed,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  activity  of  the  bottom  heat 
in  the  bed.  Water  freely  with  water  from  which  the  chill 
has  been  removed. 

This  old  style  of  hot-bed  is  contrived  to  freely  employ 
the  heat  of  the  fermenting  manure  and  to  push  plants 
during  zero  temperatures  in  the  outer  air.  Of  course, 
where  winter  temperatures  but  rarely  fall  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  where  the  winter  day  heat  often  runs  at  shirt 
sleeves  and  sun-bonnet  degrees,  such  a  hot-bed  is  as  ex- 
cessive in  the  garden  as  a  feather-bed  is  in  the  house.  For 
these  reasons,  the  horse  manure  is  made  less  active  by 
considerable  admixture  of  chaff  or  dried  leaves  or 
other  mollients.  This  mixture  is  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  a  place  protected  from  cold  winds,  and 
is  properly  mixed  and  packed  down  into  a  compact,  flat 
pile,  somewhat  larger  than  the  frame,  which  is  placed 
upon  the  top  of  it  and  the  same  material  is  drawn  up 
around  the  outside  of  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  frame. 
Inside  the  frame  the  soil  is  placed  .just  as  described  for 
the  hot-bed  with  a  pit.  This  raised,  instead  of  depressed, 
hot-bed  is  easier  to  make  and  it  has  other  advantages  for 
this  climate,  ft  is  not  likely  to  have  its  pit.  flooded  and 
the  heat  choked  off  by  rain  water  just  at  the  time  when 
its  action  is  desired.  It  is  also  easier  to  prevent  excessive 
heat  because  it  allows  better  opportunities  for  radiation. 
Hut  even  with  this  the  plants  have  to  be  very  carefully 
watched  and  air  freely  given  or  they  will  become  leggy 
and  weak  from  too  great  forcing-heat.  These  local  condi- 
tions have  also  given  rise  to  other  modifications  of  hot-bed 
arrangements  which  are  excellent  for  this  climate. 


A  Horticultural  Hot-box. — Mr.  Ira  VY.  Adams,  a  Cali- 
fornia vegetable  grower  of  great  ingenuity  and  insight, 
has  devised  a  sort  of  automatic  arrangement  which 
changes  from  a  hot-bed  to  ;i  cold  frame  about  the  time  the 
plants  are  ready  to  go  from  forcing  to  hardening  off.  He 
gives  this  description  of  it : 

"I  take  a  dry-goods  box,  three  or  four  feet  long,  two 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  or  more  in  depth.  This  is  about  as 
small  as  it  should  be:  a  much  larger  one  can  be  used,  if 
necessary.  Into  this  I  put  fresh  horse  manure,  and  straw 
that  has  been  used  for  bedding,  and  tramp  it  down  occa- 
sionally as  solid  as  possible,  until  it  is  within  four  inches 
from  the  top.  Over  this  I  scatter  a  little  clean  straw.  I 
then  use  small  boxes,  three  inches  deep,  and  fill  them 
nearly  full  with  nicely-prepared  soil.  and.  after  sowing  my 
seed,  place  each  box  in  the  warm  bed  and  cover  each  one 
with  a  pane  of  glass,  in  order  to  retain  moisture.  It  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  glass  occasionally,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  admitting  fresh  air.  The  main  bed  will  soon  com- 
mence to  heat,  as  well  as  the  earth  in  the  box.  Great  care 
must  now  be  taken  for  a  few  days,  otherwise  the  contests 
of  the  boxes  might  become  too  warm,  which  would  cause 
the  young  plants  to  grow  tall  and  spindling,  thereby  ren- 
dering them  almost  worthless.  This  can  be  easily  obvi- 
ated by  lifting  the  boxes  and  placing  under  them  an  inch 
board,  or  a  few  bricks.  On  a  cold  night  vary  the  boards 
or  bricks  as  occasion  may  require.  In  a  few  days  your 
plants  will  be  up  nicely,  the  heat  of  the  bed  will  gradually 


grow  less,  and  the  plants  will  naturally  favor  themselves 
to  the  change.  You  will  soon  have  what  is  termed  a  'cold 
frame."  and  your  plants  will  grow  strong  and  stocky,  pro- 
viding care  is  taken  to  cover  them  during  severe  storms, 
as  well  as  in  cold  days  and  nights.  When  they  are  yet 
small,  and  commence  to  crowd  each  other  too  much,  trans- 
plant them  to  an  open,  sheltered,  raised  bed.  where  they 
can  be  cared  for  until  ready  to  set  out  in  permanent  beds 
or  rows." 

A  Warm  Heap. — Another  of  Mr.  Adams'  arrangements 
to  give  his  seed  boxes  just  as  little  heat  as  suits  the  pur- 
pose, consists  in  simply  throwing  up  a  heap  of  fresh  horse 
manure,  etc..  under  an  old  shed,  and  placing  the  seed- 
boxes  on  top  of  the  heap.  Great  care  must  be  taken  for 
some  days  at  least,  as  it  becomes  necesary  to  raise  the 
boxes  sometimes  by  placing  them  on  a  piece  of  board  or 
bricks  or  to  press  them  down  a  little  into  the  heap,  owing 
altogether  to  the  amount  of  heat  generated.  A  little  too 
much  is  worse  than  not  quite  enough.  After  the  plants 
get  a  few  inches  high  they  can  be  transplanted  into  open 

beds  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  where 
they  can  remain  until  spring  weather  fairly  opens,  when 
they  can  be  again  removed  to  the  garden. 

Watering. —  In  growing  plants  with  heat,  moisture, 
conditions  must  be  especially  regarded.  Too  great  mois- 
ture and  "damping  off"  of  seedlings  is  largely  prevented 
in  common  vegetable  seedlings  by  adequate  ventilation 
which  has  already  been  emphasized  in  connection  with 
prevention  of  excessive  heat.  Too  little  moisture  is  almost 
as  dangerous  as  too  much.  There  should  be.  then,  ample 
watering  with  a  fine  spray  or  sprinkle  of  water  from 
which  the  chill  has  been  removed.  Most  of  the  time,  water 
standing  in  the  sun  for  a  day  will  be  of  satisfactory 
warmth,  but  if  not,  a  little  boiling  water  from  the  kitchen 
will  temper  quite  a  volume  of  cold  water  for  use  in  the 
beds  ami  frames. 

Covering  for  Beds  and  Frames.  California  growers 
.argely  substitute  cloth  for  glass  iii  covering  hot  beds  or 
cold  frames,  because  it  gives  all  the  protection  needed,  is 
also  rather  more  of  a  safeguard  against  over-heating,  and 
furnishes  shade  from  too  intense  sun  heat,  which  is  liable 
to  come  on  anv  winter  day  and  do  harm.  This  is  an  es- 
peciallv  valuable  feature  in  amateur  growing,  where  one's 
attention  is  apt  to  be  distracted  by  other  affairs.  Besides, 
the  cloth  is  of  nominal  cost.  In  the  drier  parts  of  the 
state  the  cloth  is  used  without  preparation.  Where  rains 
are  more  frequent,  water-proofing  is  desirable.  Take 
white  cloth  of  a  close  texture,  stretch  it.  and  nail  it  on 
frames  of  anv  size  you  wish,  putting  in  cross-bars  to  sus- 
tain the  cloth  if  the  frame  is  large.  Mix  two  ounces  of 
lime  water,  four  ounces  of  linseed  oil.  one  ounce  of  white 
of  eggs  separately",  two  ounces  of  yolk  of  eggs-,  mix  the 
lime  and  oil  with' a  very  gentle  heat;  beat  the  eggs  sepa- 
rately, and  mix  with  the  former.  Spread  the  mixture  with 
a  paint-brush  on  the  cloth,  allowing  each  coat  to  drv  be- 
fore applying  another,  until  they  become  waterproof. 

To  make  waterproof  cloth  with  less  labor  if  consider- 
able quantity  is  wanted  :  Soften  four  and  one-half  ounces 
of  -due  in  eight  and  three-quarter  pints  of  water,  cold  at 
first  •  then  dissolve  in,  say  a  wash-boiler  full  (six  gallons) 
of  warm  water,  with  two  and  one-half  ounces  or  hard 
soap:  put  in  the  cloth  and  boil  for  an  hour,  wring  and 
dry  ;  then  prepare  a  bath  of  a  pound  of  alum  and  a  pound 
of 'salt  soak  the  prepared  cloth  in  it  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
rinse  with  clear  water  and  dry.  One  gallon  of  the  glue 
solution  will  soak  about  ten  yards  of  cloth.  This  doth  has 
been  used  in  southern  California  for  several  years  without 
mildewing,  and  it  will  hold  water  by  the  pailful. 

Handling  of  Seedlings.— As  has  been  hinted  already, 
seedlings  grown  bv  artificial  heat  or  protection  should  be 
brought  along  bv  such  adjustment  of  heat  hoisture  and 
fresh  air  that  they  are  of  good  healthy  color  and  sturdy 
growth.  It  is  common  practice  to  transplant  the  seedlings 
when  quite  small  to  other  boxes  of  rather  rich  soil,  in 
which  they  are  more  widely  spaced,  and  to  continue  the 
growth  with  the  heat  for  a  time  and  then  move  the  box  to 
a  cold  frame  giving  them  progressively  more  air  and  less 
protection  until  they  acquire  a  hardiness  for  the  open  air. 
In  the  farm  garden  these  every-day  coddling  arts  ot  the 
plantsman  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  it  will  answer  very 
well  to  thin  out  the  plants  enough  in  the  original  seed- 
boxes  and  to  harden  them  by  gradually  increasing  the 
exposure  in  the  declining  heat  of  the  hot-bed,  and  then 
under  slight  shelter  in  the  open  air,  until  the  time  comes 
for  their  removal  to  open  ground.  If,  however,  there  is 
likelv  to  be  some  time  before  planting  out.  the  trans- 
planting from  the  seed-box  to  a  protected  bed  in  the  open 
air  will  allow  the  postponement  of  transplanting  to  gar- 
den or  field  until  a  considerably  later  date.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  hold  to  long  in  the  hot-bed  or  frame  with  the  idea 
of  gaining  time  bv  having  large  plants  to  transplant. 
Good,  sturdv  plants,  well  used  to  fresh  air  and  the  lower 
temperatures,  will  make  the  best  records  in  the  open. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Big  Rains 


Ml  OVER  THE  STATE 

This  season  promises  to  be 
a  good  one  for  planting.  Place 
your  orders  now  for  future  de- 
liveries. There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  shortage  in  some  va- 
rieties. 


Our  Nurseries  Embrace 
Over  1500  Acres, 

Located  in  the  most  fertile 
and  favorable  spots  in  all  Cali- 
fornia for  the  production  and 
growing  of  first-class  nursery 
stock  of  every  description. 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


OF  ALL  SORTS 


BURBANK'S 

NEW  CREATIONS 

In  Plums  and  Walnuts.  Santa 
Rosa  Hum.  Rutland  Plumcot, 
(iaviota  Plum.  Formosa  Plum, 
Vesuvius  Foliage  Plum. 

Royal    and    Paradox  Rapid- 
Growing  Timber  Walnuts. 
Send  25  cents  for  beautifully 

illustrated  booklet,   in  colors. 

We  are  sole  propagators  and 

disseminators. 


California  Horticulture 

By  GEO.  C.  ROEDING. 

Profusely  illustrated,  describ- 
ing 2000  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Valuable  sug- 
gestions given  re4ative  to  plant- 
ing, pruning,  and  care  of  or- 
chards.   Mailed  for  25  cents. 


1900-10  Price  Catalogue 
mailed  free. 


Write  us  today  for  quotations 
on  your  requirements. 

Established,  1884. 

PAID-OP  CAPITAL  •  200.000.00 

IFANCHER  CREEK 
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POULTRY  IN  ORCHARDS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  give  a 
little  different  answer  to  R.  E.  C,  San 
Miguel,  than  you  gave  in  your  last  issue. 
He  asks  about  poultry  in  orchards.  1 
should  say  much  depends  upon  the  age 
of  the  trees.  If  the  orchard  is  just  plant- 
ed, or  even  if  one  or  two  years  old,  any 
considerable  number  of  chickens  will  de- 
stroy the  trees.  They  do  this  by  roost- 
ing in  them  and  breaking  them  down,  by 
eating  the  foliage  and  buds,  and  by  gird- 
ling them  like  jack  rabbits.  They  will 
do  it  with  abundance  of  clover  and  other 
green  stuff  at  their  feet.  They  seem  to 
do  it  for  the  pure  love  of  doing  some- 
thing, the  restless  activity  of  young 
things  that  must  have  employment.  Birds 
over  one  year  old  are  not  so  bad,  but  all 
occasionally  take  a  hand.  I  cannot  speak 
as  to  whether  they  will  do  much  injury 
to  ripe  fruit,  but  should  be  afraid  to  risk 
it.  The  above  does  not  refer  to  birds 
confined  in  especially  small  yards,  but  to 
birds  having  plenty  of  room  kept  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

Gait.  C.  M.  Lovett. 

I  We  did  not  suppose  that  our  querist 
had  any  idea  of  allowing  the  fowls  to  run 
the  orchard,  but  only  to  run  in  it.  We 
certainly  agree  with  him  that  roosting  in 
young  trees  and  the  bark  biting  must  not 
be  allowed.  Let  us  have  a  referendum  on 
this  subject:  What  do  experienced  read- 
ers know  about  poultry  in  orchards  un- 
der various  conditions  which  have  been 
realized  in  their  experience? — Editor]. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICK. 


THIO  fiKRIWAIV   SAVINGS  AND   I, OA IV 
SOCIETY, 
(The  German  Bank). 
(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco). 
~>'M  California  Street, 
IHlHMlOD  Hrnneh,  1:572   Mission   Street,  near 

Twenty-second. 
Richmond    IJlNtriet    Branch,    4S1S  Clement 
Street,  bet.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Aves. 

Kor  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1909,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday,  January  3,  1910.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  tile  deposit  ac- 
count and  earn  dividends  from  January  1, 
11110. 

GEORGE  TOTJRNY,  Secretary. 
DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


SAN   FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Saving's  Banks 
of  San  Francisca). 

N.   \V.  corner  California  and  Montgomery 
Streets. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31. 
190!)  dividends  have  been  declared  at  the 
rates  per  annum  of  four  and  one-eighth 
(4>/8)  per  cent  on  term  deposits  and  four 
(4)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 3  1910.  A  dividend  not  drawn  will  be 
added  to  the  deposit  account,  becomes  a 
part  thereof  and  earns  dividend  from  Janu- 
ary 1  Money  deposited  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  .January  will  receive  dividend 
from  January  1, 

R.  M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 
DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco). 
101  Montgomery  Street,  Corner  Sutter. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1909  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Mondav,  January  3,  1910.  Dividends 
not  drawn  become  part  of  the  deposit  ac- 
counts and  earn  dividends  at  the  same  rate 
from  January  1st.  Money  deposited  on  or 
before  January  10,  will  earn  interest  from 
January  1st.  _     •    _  '■  ■__  . 

WM.  A.   BOSTON,  Cashier. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

AND  CYLINDERS 

Water  gates  for  pipe  lines.   Send  for  catalog. 

POMONA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Pomona.  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Kilty  tarn  s  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
<al  ous  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F.  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


PLANT  NOW 

SEEDS  p^7"^*^^- 
FRUIT 


BEST 
QUALITY 
GARDEN 

FIELD 

AND 
FLOWER 

SEEDS 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


If  you  are  inter- 
ested in   the  best 
SEEDS, 
TREES, 
and 
PLANTS, 
Write  for  Catalogue, 


TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Albany,  Oregon. 


ALFALFA 

We  handle  the  pure  Utah  strain. 
Samples  mailed  free,  no  cata- 
logues issued. 

OAKLAND  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Mulr  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO., 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 

FARMJ300KS. 

The  lollowlng  list  of  books  are  kept  In 

stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 

Press  offlcce:  „  , 

Price 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  U.  S.,  by  Spillman  1.00 

Animal  Breeding,  by  Shaw   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Profitable  Dairying,  by  Peck  75 

The  Potato,  by  Fraser  75 

Asparagus  Growing,  by  Hexamer  50 

Chemistry  of  the  f  arm,  by  Warrington  1.00 

Cereals  in  America,  by  Hunt   1.75 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine 

Making,  by  Hussmann   1.50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Soiling  Crops,  by  Shaw   1.50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Egg  Farm,  by  Stoddard   1.00 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  by  Masters..  1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bunk  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dresa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  only  two  really  "Immune"  well  tested  walnuts:  heavy 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  only. 

"  Concord " 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  INC.. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


Fresno,  California 

Leading  Growers  in  the  State  of 
Commercial  Varieties  of: 

FRUIT  TREES,  all  varieties. 

GRAPEVINES,  all  commercial  sorts, 
including  raisin,  table  and  wine  va- 
rieties. 

Twenty  years  in  the  business  with  a  con- 
tinued increase  for  fair  and  square  dealing  is 
our  reputation.  Address 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop. 
FRESNO.  CAL. 

Catalogue  and  price  list  free  for  the  asking. 


BUY  TREES! 

FRUIT  and 

ORNAMENTAL 

nv  a 

1        RELIABLE  FIRM 

We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
Irom   


Our  Frail  Trees  are  all  budded  or  gralted 
from  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therelore 
purchasers  are  certain  lo  gel  the  varieties 
Ihey  order.   


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


Carbon  Bisulphide 

COMPLETELY  DESTROYS 

Borers,  Root  Aprils,  Etc. 
On  Fruit  Trees 

and  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Etc.    For  sale  by 
dealers  and  the  manufacturers 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St-  San  Francisco. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 

Write  for  Piices. 
014  FIFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Oregon  Grown 


"non- 
Irrlgated' 


No.  1 


PEACH  non 
TREES  irrlgated 


GRADE- 

Muirs 
Lovells 
Phillips 
Tuscans 


4=6  ft. 


If  you'll  plant  Oregon  grown  peach 
trees  just  once,  you'll  never  want  to 
plant  any  other  kind. 


ONE  YEAR  TOPS  BUDDED 

ON 

THREE=YEAR-OLD  ROOTS 
"That  tells  the  tale." 


TRY  THEM. 

They're  no  more  expensive  than 
poorer  trees. 


Oregon  Nursery  Co., 

Orenco,  Oregon. 

MORE  SALESMEN  WANTED. 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  lu  Fresno  County— 1,000,030 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ENCINAL 
NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS— 
"WILLSON'S  WONDER" 
"ACME" 

UNO 

"FRANQUETTE" 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matter. 


TREES 


We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Hannay  Nursery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
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this  that  now  looks  so  badly,  are  sub- 
stantial, I  am  satisfied,  and  the  assertion 
was  amply  proven  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Puffer,  of 
Uedlands  .Junction,  a  short  time  ago.  I 
was  visiting  Mr.  Puffer  in  company  with 
John  R.  Westfall,  the  Riverside  fruit 
broker,  and  after  lunch  Mr.  Puffer  took 
us  through  his  orchard,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  the  least  affected  groves 
in  the  country.  However,  along  a  road 
which  separates  his  orchard  into  two 
parts,  were  rows  of  very  young  trees,  not 
over  two  years  old,  on  either  side.  Every 
one  showed  the  frost  effects  except  a  very 
few  that  for  some  reason  or  another  had 
been  backward,  were  behind  the  rest  in 
size  and  had  put  out  no  new  growth.  To 
all  outward  appearances  these  little  trees 
had  never  been  through  a  cold  snap,  they 
looked  fresh  and  healthy,  and  their  growth 
was  glossy  and  with  never  a  sign  of 
withered  leaves. 

This  happened  on  the  13th  of  December, 
and  at  that  time  I  looked  for  some  fruit 
that  would  show  signs  of  being  damaged 
all  the  way  from  Riverside  to  Redlands 
and  over  to  Highlands,  but  with  almost 
no  expectation  of  finding  one.  If  the  sun 
had  come  out  hot  on  Saturday,  the  4th 
inst.,  and  if  the  weather  for  the  next  few 
days  had  been  warm,  I  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  rash  on  the  effected  fruit 
that  would  have  been  a  sure  sign,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  any  fruit  had  been 
effected,  which  [  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
fact,  except  that  I  say  there  will  prob- 
ably be  some  damaged  fruit  found  on  the 
low  places  that  were  unquestionably  hurt 
a  little.  From  two  to  three  weeks  after 
the  cold  spell  the  fruit  hurt  is  likely  to 
drop  off.  I  last  year  saw  fruit  fall  in 
showers  from  effected  trees  when  the 
trunk  was  struck  a  sharp  blow.  A  wind 
storm  would  bring  almost  all  of  them 
down.  At  this  time  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  the  touched  fruit  by  cutting  it.  If 
carried  directly  to  the  nostrils  a  faint 
odor  of  fermentation  can  be  detected.  The 
same  test  will  apply  if  the  orange  is  sepa- 
rated into  sections  and  one  of  the  sections 
broken  in  two.  An  old  time  fruit  buyer 
tells  me  that  another  very  good  test  is 
to  cut  the  orange  in  the  middle  and  hold 
the  sections  level,  he  says  that  if  the  fruit 
has  not  been  touched  the  juice  will  "well" 
over  the  edges,  but  if  it  has  been  that  the 
juice  will  stand  up  on  the  fruit  and  not 
run  over.  Of  course  any  dry  spots  inside 
the  orange  is  the  final  and  positive  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative  that  damage  has 
been  done  as  is  also  the  falling  of  the  fruit 
to  the  ground  without  other  evidence  to 
cause  such  drop.  This  past  week  there 
has  been  a  heavy  wind  prevailing  in  some 
parts  of  the  citrus  country  and  thousands 
of  boxes  of  oranges  were  tnrown  to  the 
ground.  This  fruit  may  or  may  not  have 
been  frosted,  the  wind  being  heavy  enough 
to  blow  down  immune  fruit  as  well  as  that 
weakened  by  cold. 

The  cold  spell  of  Sunday  the  19th  was 
even  more  severe  than  that  of  the  4th, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thermometer  went  low- 
er. As  the  trees  were  already  in  mourn- 
ing, this  last  snap  did  not  add  anything  to 
the  appearance  of  the  orchards  and  really 
may  not  have  had  any  bad  results.  The 
oranges  are  getting  hardier  all  the  time, 
those  that  have  resisted  one  cold  spell  be- 
ing better  able  to  withstand  another  one. 

"A  frost  and  not  a  freeze"  is  the  way  it 
may  be  summed  up  and  even  this  sounds 
worse  than  it  really  is.  There  has  never 
been  a  freeze  in  California,  at  least  since 
the  orange  industry  became  of  importance. 
A  few  oranges  are  frosted  every  year  but 
the  trees  are  not  touched,  as  they  have 
been  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  in 
times  past.  Even  the  oranges  that  are 
touched  by  the  frost  are  not,  by  any 
means,  a  total  loss,  and  sometimes  when 
shipped  at  once  they  bring  as  much  or 
more  money  than  the  immune  fruit,  usu- 
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Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 

44  Jackson  Street  San  Francisco,  California 


PLANTS  -  SEH)S 

Superb— Everbearing 
Strawberries. 


Giant  Himalayas 
Blackberries, 

the  greatest  of  croppers.    Other  small  fruit. 

Reliable  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds 

at  honest  prices. 


Don't  fail  to  ask  for  our  catalogue, 
thing  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 


Every- 


G.  H.  Hopkins  &  Son, 

Burbank,  Cal. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Hoses,  Fruit  Treeii,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
i  ml   Cal. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Llncolg  Avenue.  San  Jose.  Cat 


SEED  Catalog 

NOW  HEADY 

We  want  every  Farmer,  Gardener, 

POULTRYMAN    AND    STOCKMAN   to   have  a 

copy  of  our  New  Seed  Book.  It  contains 
120  pages  of  everything  needed  to 
make  a  success  of  farming  in  the  West. 
In  this  respect  Lilly's  Seed  Book  is 
better  and  more  authentic  than  other 
publications  of  this  nature.  It  is  the 
experience  of  over  twenty-five  years  of 
honest  seed  selling  in  the  West. 

LILLY'S  BEST  Seeds  are  Best 
for  the  West  and  are  sold  by  your 
dealer.    Send  today  for  new  catalog. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Seattle  Portland 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  ARE  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  fine  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees.  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  of  doubtful  quality  ?  Why  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  In  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  better  acquainted  ? 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  Is  tersely  explained  in  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Hortlculturally  and  Commercially,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  yours  for  the  sum  of  25  cents. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


8.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 


San  1)1  in  as,  California. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  of  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  O  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  INI.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Bod  a  and  Pure  Potash 
Host  Tree  Wash 
T.  W  JACKSON  4  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
42  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 
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ally  having  a  high  color  and  showing  very 
fine  keeping  quality.  Some  growers  pro- 
fess to  like  to  have  their  fruit  lightly 
touched,  as  they  say  it  will  keep  better. 
The  results  of  the  frost  vary  with  weather 
conditions.  Cool  weather  following  will 
draw  out  most  of  the  damage.  On  the 
same  principle  are  frosted  feet  and  hands 
treated  in  cold  countries.  The  injured 
member  is  never  placed  in  contact  with 
the  heat,  but  is  rubbed  with  snow  or  ice 
water.  In  a  like  manner  a  car  of  fruit 
is  treated  that  has  been  frosted  en  route 
to  destination;  either  the  bunkers  are 
filled  with  ice  and  the  fruit  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  car  for  a  while  or  else  it  is  re- 
moved to  cold  storage  rooms  and  the  ice 
treatment  applied  there. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing frosted  fruit  over  other  kinds,  for 
while  it  might  bring  as  much  money  in 
cases,  it  would  be  only  because  the  buyer 
was  deceived,  and  it  would  mean  a  dis- 
gusted customer  every  time.  I  remember 
one  case  of  my  own  back  East,  a  great 
many  years  ago,  in  fact,  I  think  that  the 
very  first  California  orange  I  ever  tasted 
was  frosted,  certainly  it  was  juiceless.  It 
was  a  great  big  and  handsome  looking  or- 
ange, and  it  tempted  me  to  spend  a  five 
cent  piece  from  a  very  meagre  hoard.  It 
was  cruelly  disappointing  to  find  it  juice- 
less,  I  thought  that  the  juice  had  been  ex- 
tracted in  some  way  by  dishonest  growers 
or  shippers,  and  I  made  a  vow  to  stick  to 
Florida  for  mine.  Certainly  such  kind  of 
fruit  cannot  help  but  make  enemies  and 
it  had  better  not  be  shipped  at  all  from 
the  sentimental  viewpoint,  but  the  grower 
certainly  will  sell  it  as  long  as  he  can  get 
anything  for  it.  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised last  year  to^ind  that  an  organiza- 
tion that  was  extensively  advertising  a 
certain  brand  of  oranges  in  the  East  as 
the  best  in  the  world,  none  genuine  with- 
out the  label,  were  packing  frosted  stock 
and  placing  the  brand  on  the  box.  Of 
course,  1  do  not  mean  that,  all  their  or- 
anges were  touched,  but  some  of  them 
were,  maybe  not  over  5%,  but  enough  to 
condemn  the  brand  with  those  who  were 
the  unlucky  buyers. 


Advertising  brands,  or  the  fruit  from 
some  particular  district,  is  bound  to  come 
more  and  more  popular  with  the  shipper 
as  he  finds  that  such  methods  pay.  A  de- 
mand for  fruit  is  created  and  for  the  par- 
ticular fruit  advertised.  One  of  our 
brightest  shippers  thought  out  the  scheme 
of  tagging  each  orange  and  the  result  is 
a  brand  that  sells  above  the  market  and 
is  in  demand  all  over  the  country.  This 
same  man  sent  out  navels  for  Christmas 
this  year  with  a  little  tag  on  each  orange 
upon  which  were  the  words,  "Merry 
Christmas,  from  Santa  Claus  Orchards." 
The  only  trouble  with  this  idea  is  thai 
the  southern  California  oranges,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  at  their  best  for  Christmas 
shipment,  and  the  consumer  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  very  favorably  impressed, 
though  an  orange  so  labelled  would  be 
particularly  desirable  for  Christmas  use, 
to  place  in  the  stocking,  hang  on  the  tree 
or  to  use  for  table  ornament. 


Now  is  the  Time  lor  Ordering  Trees 


We  have  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTI'S, 
CYPRESS,  PINE  TREES,  transplanted  in 
flats;  also  a  large  variety  of  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY,  EVER- 
GREEN AND  DECIDIOUS,  most  suitable 
for  planting  along  streets  and  sidewalks 
and  for  beautifying  parks  and  gardens. 

Also  PALMS,  DRACENA,  ROSES,  ERI- 
CAS, CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  RHODO- 
DENDRON, FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY 
BUSHES. 

THE  PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco, 

And  Millbrae,  Cal. 
Send  for  Catalog.    Mention  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  varieties  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE    FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE   AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach,  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Fruit  and  Vine, 
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Hawaiian 
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TO 
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Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


FEED  THE  SOIL 

AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 


Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity, 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale 
west  of  the  Rockies,  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of 
fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it 
produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA     FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Branch  Of  lice:  216  Crosse  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 


IN  VARIETY. 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality— by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "  When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition— to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS, 

W.    A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SEEDS 


Superior  quality  of  garden, 
flower    and    field  seeds. 

VALLEY   SEED  COMPANY 

311-313  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

ALFALFA    SEED    A  SPECIALTY. 


R U EH L=W HEELER  NURSERY 

OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  :    121  W.  SAN  FERNANDO  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.   BOX  826. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nurserlef:  80  Acres,  Monterey  Road,  Near  Edenvale.    25  Acres,  Center  Road, 
South  of  Tully  Road.    16  Acres,  East  San  Jose,  Alum  Rock  Ave. 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 


CITRUS-SEED,    BED    TREES,    SOUR  SlOtK 

Sweet  stock,  roueh  lemon  stock.    We  have  the  largest  ami  finest  block  of  seedlings  In  the 
State   NAVELS,  VALENtUAH,  EUREKA  LEMONS.    Phones:  Main  948.  Home  252ft 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop.  PASAI'ENA,  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Go. 

VACAV1LLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15e  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Lime  for  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.  Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY   COMPANY,   AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It  or  address, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

500  Cal.  Blk.  Walnuts,  6  to  8  ft  @  .15 

200  Selected  Pecans,  2  to  4  ft  @  .15 

75  S.  Ruby  Pomegranate  1  year,  @  .10 

75  Sweet  Fruited  Pomegranate, 

1  year  @  .10 

700  Gros  Colman,  1  year  rooted  vine..®  .05 

500  Almeria,  1  year  rooted  vine  @  .10 

Several  thousand  Almeria  and  Gros 
Colman  cuttings.    Price  on  application. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Mills,  Cal. 

Western  Seed  for 
Western  Planters 

Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seeds. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Hickey  &  Vonsen,  Inc* 

132-134  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS 

with  ROOTS 


Send 
for 

Circular. 


HENRY  SHAW,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

E.  W.  Anufield  is  going  to  plant  20 
acres  of  olives  near  Woodland. 

Dennis  McReynolds,  of  Sebastopol,  has 
exchanged  his  apple  orchard  of  167  acres 
for  two  business  blocks  of  that  city. 

The  orange  crop  of  Mexico  will  not  be 
as  large  this  year  as  in  previous  years, 
but  the  quality  will  be  unusually  good. 

M.  D.  Dowane,  of  Woodland,  has  a  12 
year  old  pecan  tree  in  his  yard  which 
yielded  65  pounds  of  large,  well  flavored 
nuts. 

W.  C.  Smith,  of  Mill  Creek,  is  planting 
nine  acres  to  apples.  His  six  acre  tract 
of  apples  has  been  so  successful  that  he 
has  made  this  addition. 

The  high  winds  of  last  week  did  more 
or  less  damage  to  the  Orange  county 
citrus  groves.  The  general  belief  is  that 
the  damage  will  not  exceed  10%  of  the 
oranges. 

J.  M.  Pugh,  of  the  Kuttner  Colony,  near 
Fresno,  has  some  wonderful  two-year-old 
grape  vines.  The  vineyard  comprises 
only  23  acres,  yet  he  gathered  58  tons  of 
Muscat  grapes  and  1800  pounds  of  raisins 
from  his  place. 

A.  B.  Wollaber,  forecaster  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Weather  Bureau,  is  to  establish 
two  stations  in  the  Imperial  valley  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  climatic 
conditions  relative  to  the  possibilities  of 
citrus  culture. 

The  Thermalito  Orange  Packing  House 
of  the  Butte  County  Citrus  Association  is 
closed  for  the  season.  From  the  first 
shipments  the  growers  netted  $1.90  to 
$2.00  f.  o.  b.,  Oroville,  and  as  the  Christ- 
mas demand  increased  the  prices  rose  on 
shipments  to  $2.15. 

The  Porterville  Protective  League,  who 
have  been  doing  great  work  in  that  or- 
ange belt,  hopes  in  the  near  future  to 
have  periodical  inspections  made  of  the 
orange  groves  in  the  Porterville  district. 
Details  of  the  work  are  to  be  laid  out 
when  Deputy  Inspectors  have  been  se- 
lected. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  San  Joa 
quin  Table  Grape  Growers  Association 
are  to  meet  in  January  to  form  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Table  Grape  Growers'.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  perfect  an 
organization  to  carry  out  the  measures 
for  fixing  the  price  to  be  accepted  for 
grapes  sold  and  shipped. 

Ross  Lewers,  the  largest  apple  grower 
in  Nevada,  lost  more  than  4000  boxes  of 
apples  by  snow  storms  lately.  When  the 
storm  came  Lewers,  with  a  large  crew  of 
men,  shook  down  all  the  apples  he  could 
before  they  were  frozen,  but  only  man- 
aged to  fill  about  300  boxes,  the  rest  of 
the  crop  remained  on  the  trees  and  were 
frozen. 

The  freight  rates  committee  of  the  re 
cent  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Watsonville,  has  sent  a  formal  communi- 
cation to  the  Freight  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  asking  for  a  flat  rate 
of  $1  per  100  pounds  on  all  Eastern  ship- 
ments, thus  placing  all  deciduous  fruit 
growers  on  a  par  with  the  lemon  and 
apple  growers  of  the  Coast. 

G.  H.  Hutton  has  been  experimenting 
on  the  wild  walnut  trees  of  Mandeville 
Canyon,  near  Santa  Monica.  Mr.  Hutton 
grafts  the  papershell  walnuts  on  to  the 
wild  walnut.  His  first  experiments  were 
made  three  years  ago,  and  already  the 
trees  are  bearing.  The  nuts  produced  by 
the  grafted  trees  are  of  good  size,  regu- 
lar in  outline  and  equal  to  those  grown 
on  other  trees. 

Seventeen  cars  of  oranges  and  seven 
cars  of  lemons  were  shipped  from  Rivet- 
side  last  week.  This  brings  the  season  s 
total  shipments  to  45  cars  of  oranges  and 
44  cars  of  lemons.    Redlands  has  shipped 


85  cars  so  far  this  season  as  against  187 
for  the  same  period  last  season.  The 
total  shipments  from  Tulare  county 
amount  to  1174  cars  of  oranges  as  against 
1177  cars  last  season,  while  Butte  county 
has  a  total  of  244  cars  as  against  203  last 
season. 

State  Entomologist,  E.  K.  Carnes,  re- 
cently received  114  pounds  of  lady  bugs 
shipped  by  Field  Agent  Whitney  from 
Humbug  Canyon,  Placer  county.  They 
were  collected  from  moss  beds,  where 
they  hibernate  and  were  carried  by  mules 
down  to  the  railroad.  The  bugs  are  in- 
tended for  distribution  among  melon  and 
cabbage  growers  of  the  Imperial  valley, 
and  any  other  applicants  in  that  valley 
whose  vines  are  attacked  by  the  aphis 
pest. 

This  office  received  a  box  of  navel  or- 
anges this  week  from  Herrick  R.  Schell, 
of  Knights  Ferry,  Stanislaus  county, 
which  the  whole  office  force  participated 
in  and  pronounced  good.  The  fruit  was 
large,  well  colored,  perfectly  ripe  and  had 
that  peculiarly  delightful  flavor  which 
we  had  before  found  only  in  foothill  or- 
anges. Eating  is  proof  and  we  are  here 
to  say  that  Mr.  Schell  raises  as  fine  or- 
anges as  any  grower  in  the  State,  and  to 
make  us  believe  differently  we  must  have 
at  least  a  box  to  sample  from  the  dis- 
trict that  thinks  it  can  raise  better. 


General  Agriculture. 

Hartley  &  Boswell,  of  Woodland,  sold 
over  800  turkeys  to  the  San  Francisco 
holiday  market  at  top  prices. 

The  114  acre  alfalfa  ranch  near  Corona, 
owned  by  LeGage  &  McCloud,  has  been 
sold  to  McGowan  &  Bubler,  of  Pomona, 
for  $34,200. 

Over  two  car  loads  of  dressed  turkeys 
were  shipped  out  of  Orland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco recently,  at  prices  ranging  from  25 
to  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  Pacific  Vegetable  Co.,  of  Fullerton, 
shipped  and  packed  from  this  section 
over  18  car  loads  of  tomatoes  this  sea- 
son, bringing  the  growers  nearly  $5000. 

The  ranchers  and  farmers  around  San 
Jacinto,  Riverside  county,  are  rejoicing 
over  the  large  rainfall  soaking  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  plowing  is  easier  than 
it  has  been  in  years. 

R.  H.  Bess,  manager  for  the  Reid  Land 
&  Developing  Co.,  of  Docer,  will  plant 
7000  acres  to  wheat  this  year.  At  pres- 
ent they  have  200  head  of  stock  at  work 
and  two  traction  engines  are  plowing  and 
seeding  this  ranch. 

Charles  Erskine,  of  Kerman,  brought 
in  a  prize  wagon  load  of  pumpkins  the 
other  day.  Tne  18  pumpkins  averaged 
over  104  pounds  each  in  weight,  the  total 
load  weighing  1873  pounds.  The  heaviest 
pumpkin  in  the  lot  weighed  140  pounds. 

William  Whittaker  is  having  fine  suc- 
cess raising  tobacco  near  Exeter.  The 
Turkish  variety  of  tobacco,  which  he 
raises,  is  used  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Turkish  cigarettes.  This  to- 
bacco has  small  leaves  and  is  not  hurt 
by  frost  and  for  this  reason  is  planted 
early  in  May  and  harvested  in  August. 

J.  W.  Dougherty  has  sold  the  aspara- 
gus off  of  nine  acres  of  up-land  near 
Woodbridge.  San  Joaquin  county,  and  he 
expects  to  realize  $250  per  acre.  The 
cutting  will  commence  in  the  second  week 
of  January,  being  several  weeks  earlier 
than  the  asparagus  raised  in  the  low 
lands. 

Over  12  tons  of  turkeys  were  shipped 
from  Lincoln,  Placer  county,  during  the 
week  previous  to  Christmas.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  State  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
turkey  center,  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful raisers  is  Fred  W.  Midgley.  He 
had  a  band  of  115  turkeys  which  netted 
him  $459.95.  Of  this  number  45  were 
extra  large  birds  of  the  bronze  breed. 
They  brought  a  big  price  and  proved  that 


"The  time  to  remedy  mistakes  is  before  you  make 
them"  says  a  modern  philosopher,  and  this  advice 
applies  most  pointedly  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fruit  fortune  is 


Planting  time 


YOU  CAN'T  STICK  any  young  tree  into  any  ground  and  expect  Nature  to 
excuse  your  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  selecting  of  the  young  trees  Is 
the  first  step  that  requires  your  care  and  all  your  available  brains.  Begin 

light.   

FIRST.  SELECT  THE  MOST  profitable  varieties  of  trees  most 
suitable  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Then  select  the  trees  that  are 
hardiest  and  healthiest  and  with  the  best  roots. 

IN  THE  PLACER  NURSERIES  we  grow  our  trees  only  on  vir- 
gin soil — decomposed  granite — (not  river  bottom  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen)  and  they  have  exceptionally  well-meshed  root  sys- 
tems, with  bright,  highly  colored,  well  toughened  wood  fibre — 
hardy  plants  that  will  thrive. 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  as  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers,  and 
nurserymen  has  taught  us  what  varieties  are  best  to  ship  and  best 
to  grow — best  from  a  seller's  standpoint — and  in  propagating  we 
cut  our  buds  and  scions  only  from  the  best  parent  trees  that  have 
been  under  our  personal  observation. 

THESE  PARENT  TREES  have  been  marked  by  us  when  they 
were  in  fruit.  So  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  that  our  trees 
are  true  to  name.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  annoyance  and 
disappointment  of  finding,  when  your  orchard  begins  to  bear,  that 
you  have  a  dozen  varieties  of  fruit  where  you  expected  but  one — 
the  kind  you  had  decided  would  pay  you  best. 

OUR  PEACH  and  PLUM  TREES  (on  Peach  root)  are  propa- 
gated on  the  natural  peach  seedlings — I.  e.,  seeds  that  for  genera- 
tions have  grown  from  seedlings.  Our  trees  may  not  be  the  cheap- 
est, but  they  are  grown  for  the  future  when  they  will  give  crops 
that  will  repay  a  thousand  times  any  triffling  expense.    Begin  right. 

Send  lor  our  **  Planters  Guide"  and  Catalog;  it  is  tree  and  contains  a  mine 
ol  valuable  knowledge  gained  from  many  years  experience. 

OUR  STOCK  comprises  the  best  prolitable  commercial  varieties  ol 
Peach  Pears  Apples  Plums 

Apricots  Cherries  Quinces  Grapes 

Almonds  Walnuts  Oranges  Lemons,  etc. 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

152  Orchard  St.,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAV1NO  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
BOLTON    AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


We  Have  a  Complete  Line  of  the  Standard  Varieties  of 


Eucalyptus  Trees 


Send 
for  our 
booklet. 


TWO  NURSERIES 


VIONOLO  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
ANAHEIM,  CAL. 
EKSTEIN  BROS..  PROPS. 


MODESTO  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
MODESTO,  CAL. 
EKSTEIN  &  EKSTEIN.  PROPS. 


PIPE  MACHINERY 

Second  hand,  but  In  durable  and  servloable  condition 
AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE. 

Pumps  and  Gasoline  Engines  for  Farm  Work.    Big  Bargains  for  all. 

STANDARD  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS 

1429  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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BERRIES 


Pure  Auslral  an 
Himalaya  Black- 
berries, most  profit- 
able and  delicious 
berry  grown;  guar- 
anteed yield  ten  tons 
per  &xre,  if  trained 
and  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  my  direc- 
tions, also  Logan- 
berries, Mammoth 
Blackberries,  or- 
namental trees, 
shrubbery,  and  Bur- 
bank's  Crimson  Winter i  select  and  Crimson 
Winter  Giant  Rhubarb  plants  for  sale.  Send  for 
catalogue,  it  is  full  of  new  and  rare  creations. 

Big  4  Nurseries 

B.  S.  KENNEDY,  Prop.   Sebastopol,  Cal. 


[The  confidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
^gardeners  in  Ferry's  Seeds  to-day 
,  would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
I  any  seeds  two  score  of  years 
]  ago.  We  have  made  a 
l  science  of  seed 
I  growing. 


always  do  I 
exactly  what  you  I 
expect  of  them.   For  sale  ' 
everywhere.   FERRY'S  1910  SEED  1 
|  ANNUAL  Free  on  request 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CRIMSON 

WINTER 

RHUBARB 

$1.50  a  Dozen 
$6  per  100.  $10 
per  1000.  Now 
Is  best  time  to 
plant  rhubarb. 
Berry  plants  or 
all  kinds. 

J.  B.  Wagner 


Pasade 


,  Cal. 


Rhubarb  and 
berry  specialist. 


You  can  have 

MORE  FRUIT 

and 

BETTER  FRUIT 

securing  more  money  from  your  orchard, 
with  but  trifling  exertion  and  small  ex- 
pense. The  secret  is  simply  learning  to 
use  the  right  kind  of 

FERTILIZER 

Send  for  our  free  book  "The  Farmer's 
Friend;  1910,"  now  ready  for  distribution, 
which  tells  you  all  about  your  fertilizer 
problems  and  how  to  solve  them. 

Pacific  Quano  and  Fertilizer  Co., 

Dept.  C,  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PRUNES, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES, 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties.  Strictly  first  class,  TRUE  to 
NAME.  Give  us  a  chance  to  quote  you 
prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 

Chlco,  Cal. 


c\HCUL4fl 

v 


Circular  \f 
Cultivator  Tooth, 

STANDARD  AND  CLAMP. 


First  Premium  State  Fair  1907-08. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  GREAT  SAVER 
OF  HORSEFLESH. 

See  Catalog  lor  Testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

M  iNUFACTUKKD  BY 

BOWEN  &  FRENCH, 

656  Washington  St., 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Vrooman  Franquette,  Mayette 

and  other  varieties  of  walnut  trees  grafted 
on  California  black  walnut  root. 
Grafted  Pecans. 

Complete  stock  of  fruit  trees,  plants, 
ornamentals,  Eucalyptus,  etc.  Kerry  plants 
of  all  kinds  our  specialty. 

Write  your  wants  for  special  prices. 

TRIBBLE  BROS., 

ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 


THEC  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
10  in.  long,  7  wide,  $  9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  wide, 
14  in.  long,  7  wide, 
16  in.  long,  7  wide, 
18  in.  long.  7  wide, 
24  in.  long,  7  wide, 


30  in.  long,   7  wide, 


10.50 
11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST.,   LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  Gypsum.  It  correct*  »oil  con- 
ditions, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
■oil.  Alfalfa,  Kraln,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

\MBOY.  CALIFORNIA. 


it.  is  more  profitable  to  raise  thorough- 
breds than  scrub  stock. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion, which  is  to  meet  in  Denver  shortly, 
is  to  be  invited  to  hold  its  1911  conven- 
tion in  Sacramento  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

In  order  to  continue  the  experiment  of 
rice  culture  in  Sacramento  valley,  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Developing  Associa- 
tion is  raising  a  fund  of  $10,000  to  carry 
on  this  work. 

The  Napa  Fruit  Dryer  Co.  has  just 
closed  its  season's  work.  This  company 
shipped  over  100  car  loads  of  dried  fruits 
for  the  season,  and  the  total  output  was 
over  4,000,000  pounds  or  2000  tons. 

The  California  Vineyards  Development 
Company  has  recently  riled  articles  of  in- 
corporation in  Alameda  county  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  This  company 
intends  to  buy  up  thousands  of  acres  of 
vineyards  in  this  State  with  a  view  to 
promoting  California  dry  wines  all  over 
the  world.  The  incorporators  are:  Henry 
Gier,  Gebhardt  &  Kersten,  Max  Vockel, 
Hugo  Lorenz  and  A.  N.  Wielander. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  held  at  Fresno,  it  was  de- 
cided to  extend  the  life  of  the  pool  con- 
tracts to  January  3,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  further  extensions  of  the 
time  will  be  made.  If  the  trustees  fail 
to  sell  the  pooled  raisins  by  January  3, 
the  pool  will  be  immediately  dissolved 
without  further  action.  A  strong  effort 
is  now  being  made  whereby  the  growers 
in  the  pool  will  receive  three  cents  a 
pound  for  their  raisins. 

The  section  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Cali- 
fornia which  prohibits  land  owners  from 
burning  grass  or  trash  on  their  own  land 
without  first  securing  a  written  permit 
from  the  district  fire  warden,  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  was 
handed  down  in  the  appeal  of  E.  L.  Mc- 
Capes,  of  Madera  county,  who  was  arrest- 
ed for  burning  the  grass  around  a  well 
he  was  digging.  Justice  Henshaw  said 
that  the  section  of  the  code  as  drawn 
would  prevent  a  farmer  from  burning  rub- 
bish in  his  own  back  yard. 


ROSES, 

PALMS, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENATL 
TREES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The  E.  Gill  Nursery  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


High  Grade  Grafted  Walnut  Trees 

FOR  SALE. 

Grafted  from  selected  trees  only. 

GEO.  C.  PAYNE, 

Campbell,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

of  Loomls,  Cal.,  are  CLOSING  out  their  entire 
NuBSERl  Stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  Is  offered  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  trees  of  the  famouB  Crocker 
Winter  Bartlet  Pear  which  Is  HUght  proof. 
Write  for  prices. 

C.  W.  EARLE,  Manager. 

FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED. 

The  hardiest  and  most  desirable  strain 
in  existence,  best  as  a  stock  for  all  kinds 
of  Citrus  Fruits.  We  offer  only  good, 
fresh  seed,  grown  and  gathered  witli  the 
expert  care  that  has  made  Glen  St.  Mary 
Nurseries  famous  for  Quality.  Don't  take 
chances  with  seed  of  doubtful  grade  and 
uncertain  v^ilue — buy  of  headquarters  and 
Be*  (he  l>ent.  Prices  and  full  particulars 
mi  a  pplir;i  I  ion  to  Clerk  I",  it.  1*. 
GLBN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES  COMPANY, 
(. I.  ii  St.  Mill*}',  Flu. 


I^p"         Made  of  Hard,  Stiff 
Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Fences  Cost  the  Least 
and  give  the  most 
returns  of  any  im- 
provements on  the 
farm 

Look  around  and  see  the  farmer 
who  has  money  in  the  bank  and 
who  buys  another  quarter-section 
every  few  years.  See  his  farm 
— it  is  fenced  hog-tight.  What 
is  good  for  him  is  good  for  you. 
Enough  feed  is  wasted  on  the  av- 
erage quarter-section  of  unfenced 
fields  to  feed  a  large  drove  of 
hogs. 

Any  American  Fence  dealer  will 
quote  you  figures  that  may  aston- 
ish you  on  fencing  your  farm  with 
heavy,  hog-tight  fence.  You  have 
no  idea  how  little  money  it  takes, 
considering  what  you  will  actually 
save. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard, 
stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven- 
wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world. 
Galvanized  by  the  latest  improved 
process — the  best  that  the  skill  and 
experience  of  years  has  taught. 
Built  on  the  elastic,  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effect- 
ively protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard 
usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service 
you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and 
all  conditions  and  you  will  find  that  the 
steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing 
are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  Baackes ,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago     New  York     Denver     San  Francisco 

NOTE— Dealers  Everywhere,  See  the  one  in  your  town 
and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  anil  ijive 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  "HOW  TO 
BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,"  furnished 
free  for  the  asking. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

LIVE,  RESPONSIBLE  MEN  0NIY. 

Vapor-Gas  Machines 

FOR  COOKING  AND  LIGHTING 

WESTERN  GAS  &  POWER  CO. 

1842  7th  Street, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Rupture  Cured 

Without  the  Knife  or  Loss  ol  Time: 


No  pay  until  cured. 

Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE 

1122  Market  St..  Opp.  7th.  Son  Fr.oci.co. 

liooms  7  and  8.  Hours  10  to  6. 
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THE    AUSTRALIAN  HIMALAYA 
BLACKBERRY. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbebs 
By  B.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Sebastopol. 

For  the  benefit  of  so  many  who  want  to 
know  more  about  the  Australian  Hima- 
laya Blackberry,  and  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  it,  and  have  not  sampled 
it,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  it  in  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper. 

Having  been  informed  by  a  friend  of 
mine  living  in  southern  California  that 
there  had  been  introduced  a  new  berry 
which  they  claimed  to  surpass  anything 
in  cultivation,  both  for  profit  and  quality. 
I  ordered  a  few  of  them  and  after  testing 
I  was  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  I 
ordered  4000.  This  was  very  late  in  the 
spring  of  1907,  and  the  shipment  was  slow 
in  coming,  and  I  regretted  my  investment 
at  such  a  risk.  We  had  no  more  rain  that 
spring  and  it  turned  off  very  dry  and  I 
was  sure  I  would  loose  most  of  them,  but 


heavy  load  of  berries  will  not  break  them 
loose  and  fall  on  the  ground.  The  next 
spring  they  will  send  out  laterals  tor  as 
some  people  call  them,  arms),  about  eight 
inches  apart  all  along  the  main  vine. 
These  grow  to  be  two  to  three  feet  long, 
and  all  project,  outside  the  mass  of  vines 
and  hang  over  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
and  these  laterals  are  filled  with  fine  de- 
licious berries.  Take  notice,  though  be- 
ing trained  high  the  weight  of  the  ber- 
ries pulls  the  fruit  down  within  easy 
reach  of  the  pickers,  reducing  cost  of  la- 
bor, unlike  all  other  blackberries  which 
grow  so  much  of  their  fruit  inside  the 
vines,  making  it  difficult  to  pick  the  fruit. 

When  they  are  one  year  old  they  will 
yield  three  times  as  much  as  any  other 
blackberry  at  this  age.  and  when  two 
years  old  they  will  yield  five  to  seven  tons 
per  acre,  and  ever  after  that  they  will 
average  ten  tons  per  year,  on  each  acre, 
for  many  years  to  come.  They  must  be 
planted  at  least  ten  feet  apart  each  way 


The  Australian  Hi 

to  my  delight  1  noticed  a  remarkable 
drouth  resisting  nature  soon  after  plant- 
ing them  and  in  about  two  weeks  I  had 
no  regrets  whatever  of  my  investment. 
They  made  a  fine  growth  during  the  sum- 
mer, some  of  the  runners  having  reached 
the  25-foot  mark.  The  following  fall  I 
had  an  occasion  to  dig  up  a  few  of  the 
vines  and  observed  that  the  roots  made  a 
downward  growth,  striking  deep  into  the 
moist  soil,  hence  the  wonderful  growth, 
and  this  is  one  of  their  redeeming  fea- 
tures for  the  dry  countries. 

When  they  are  one  year  old,  they  should 
be  trained  on  wires  by  placing  a  post  at 
each  end  of  the  row,  seven  feet  tall,  and 
driving  down  stakes  about  30  feet  apart 
along  the  rows  and  seven  feet  tall  after 
being  driven.  Now  stretch  two  wires  along 
the  rows  and  secure  them  in  place  with 
staples,  one  wire  three  and  one-half  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  other  one  on  top 
of  the  stakes;  next  train  the  long  run- 
ners on  these  wires  by  wrapping  them  in 
and  around  the  wires  securely  so  that  the 


malaya  Blackberry. 

so  as  to  enable  the  pickers  to  get  alwut 
among  them.  The  vines  often  grow  to  50 
feet  in  length,  and  should  be  cut  back  to 
25  feet.  They  begin  ripening  about  the 
eighth  of  July  and  continue  until  frost. 
They  present  a  sight  hard  to  forget  at 
ripening  time,  with  a  mass  of  vines  and 
berries  about  seven  feet  tall  and  five  feet 
wide.  So  many  long  vines  filled  with  lat- 
erals and  each  lateral  filled  with  berries, 
accounts  for  its  wonderful  yield.  Is  it  not 
reasonable?  The  berry  has  a  clean,  shiny, 
black  color,  has  very  few  seeds,  is  very 
firm,  a  fine  shipper,  and  a  good  keeper, 
has  a  rich,  delicious  flavor,  and  when 
cooked,  forms  a  rich  syrup,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience of  selling,  they  have  been  placed 
in  fruit  canneries,  syrup  and  jam  fac- 
tories, private  families,  and  in  all  places 
where  berries  are  used,  and  they  have 
made  good  friends  everywhere,  and  each 
year  added  acquaintance  makes  me  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  over  them  and  I 
can  say  anyone  who  plants  several  acres 
oT  thorn  will  make  no  mistake. 


/ROOFING 


Going  to  build  ?  Settled  the  Roofing  question  yet  ? 
Or  it  may  be  that  you  have  an  old  roof  that  needs  re- 
placing. If  you  want  a  roof  that  will  wear  for  years 
without  paint  or  repairs,  Pioneer  Roofing  is  what  you 
are  looking  for. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  Pioneer  Roofing 
and  oar  32-page  Roofing  Booklet. 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  73  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

Use  Pioneer  Asphalt  Roof  Paint  and  Coating. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 

SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Ma""'gf,ure" 

IT 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.    Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

■Vater  and  OH  Tanks  — all  nI/.c-s.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


THE 


Sun's  Path 


is  the  route  of 


Sunset  Express 


Daily  between  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans  and  East,  via  Los  Angeles 
and  El  Paso. 

The  Comlortable  Way  on  a  Winter  Day. 

One  hundred  mile  ride  along  the 
ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through 
Southern  California  orange  groves 
—rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Picturesque 
bayous — the  Teche— Land  of  Evan 
geline. 

OH  burning  locomotives. 
No  soot.   No  cinders. 

Through  drawing  room  sleepers, 
berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms, 
dining,  parlor  and  observation  car 
service.  Steam  heated  and  electric 
lighted  throughout. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New 
Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 


NEW  ORLEANS— NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

the  line  that  connects  with  the 

Sunset 
Route 

at  New  Orleans,  and  which  you 

may  include  in  your  rail  ticket  at 

no  more  cost  than  for  an  all  rail 

route  to  New  York. 

Two  sailings  weekly  between  New 

Orleans  and  New  York. 

Elegant  accommodations,  suites  of 

private  bedroom,  parlor  and  bath; 

staterooms,  library,  smoking  room, 

baths,  promenade  decks,  excellent 

cuisine. 

Make  our  handsome  new  office, 
Broadway  and  27th  sts.,  New  York, 
your  headquarters  when  East.  Our 
attendants  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  possible.  Have 
your  mail  addressed  in  care  of  the 
office  and  you  will  receive  same  im- 
mediately on  call. 

RATES  — By  rail  to  New  Orleans, 
steamer  to  New  York,  including  meals 
and  berth  on  steamer 

First  Cabin,  $77.75;  Sound 
Trip  $144.40. 
Second  Cabin,  $65.75. 
Second  Class  Rail  and  Steerage,  $61.45. 


WRITE  OR  SEE  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices  : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


THE  OLEOMARGARINE  TAX. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  interest  that  your 
paper  has  taken  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries throughout  the  State,  and  know- 
ing that  you  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  convention  which  was  held  by  the 
California  Creamery  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, at  Porterville,  at  which  time  the  as- 
sociation passed  a  resolution  (of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy),  and  I  desire  to  state  that 
it  will  be  well  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  dairymen,  as  well  as  all  others 
interested  in  the  dairy  business  through- 
out the  State  of  California.  I  also  de- 
sire to  express  myself,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  to  those  interested,  that  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  some  action  be 
taken  by  the  allied  interest  in  dairying, 
previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress, 
at  which  time  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  that  body  to  eliminate  the 
tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  upon  colored 
oleomargarine.  If  this  tax  is  eliminated, 
there  would  be  no  question  but  what  the 
price  of  butter  throughout  the  universe 
would  drop  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  tax  that  might  be  eliminated. 

The  dairymen  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia well  remember,  that  a  number  of 
years  ago,  at.  which  time  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  was  established,  butter  sold  in 
this  market  as  low  as  8  and  10  cents  per 
pound — the  fanciest  creamery  article  at. 
that  time  bringing  only  12  cents  per 
pound.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law 
causing  a  tax  to  be  placed  upon  oleo- 
margarine, sufficient  to  protect  the  dairy- 
men— they  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  comparatively  high  prices  for 
their  products,  but  not  any  too  high  when 
considering  the  cost  of  feed  during  the 
past  few  years.  At  that  time  we  had  no 
laws  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of 
filled  cheese,  consequently  the  very  low 
price  of  cheese  during  that  period. 

Immediately  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
established  a  law  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  this  type  of  cheese  in  this 
State,  and  a  number  of  our  central  States 
having  done  likewise,  caused  us  to  get 
very  satisfactory  prices  for  this  com- 
modity. 

It  is  true  that  the  consumer  is  to  be 
considered  in  all  matters  of  this  kind, 
inasmuch  if  the  cost  of  food  product  of 
any  nature  gets  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
consumer,  at  which  time  pressure  might 
be  brougnt  to  bear,  inrough  the  consumer, 
indirectly,  in  favor  of  the  manufacture 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained   Tendons,    Founder,   Wind , 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tfTRend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


of  these  imitation  articles,  sufficient  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  weight  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  different  territories, 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fect that  it  would  have  upon  the  dairy 
ing  interests. 

The  California  Creamery  Operators'  As- 
sociation have  undertaken  the  working 
out  of  a  problem  and  sincerely  hope  that 
the  dairymen  and  the  creamerymen,  as 
well  as  others  throughout  the  State,  will 
co-opefate  with  said  association  in  do- 
ing this  work  properly,  but  sufficient 
funds  will  have  to  be  secured  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work,  and 
whereas,  the  association  is  strictly  an 
educational  institution  fostering  the  in- 
terest of  the  dairymen  at  all  times,  and 
as  they  put  in  their  time  on  these  propo- 
sitions without  pay,  utilizing  what  small 
funds  they  do  secure  for  educational 
work,  therefore,  it  will  be  well  for  all 
parties  interested  to  stand  by  the  said 
association  and  assist  it,  if  in  no  other 
way,  assist  their  finances.  Consequently, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  readers  of  this 
article,  if  they  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  matter  at  stake,  that  they  forward 
any  assistance  that  they  may  desire  to 
give  to  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Severin,  36  Commercial  street, 
San  Francisco.  The  use  of  all  funds  se- 
cured shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  elimination  of  the  10 
cent  tax  upon  oleomargarine.  I  would 
state  that  there  is  another  way  in  which 
readers  of  your  paper  can  assist,  and  that 
is,  to  bring  all  the  pressure  to  bear  that 
they  possibly  can  in  Congress  through 
the  Congressman  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  California. 

Enough  could  be  said  upon  this  propo- 
sition to  fill  several  pages  of  your  paper, 
but  at  some  future  time  I  will  be  desir- 
ous of  utilizing  your  columns  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. 

Thanking  you  for  the  space  this  has 
taken,  and  trusting  that  you  will  see 
your  way  clear  to  give  it  publication,  I 
remain, 

W.  H.  Rousskl. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas,  The  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine has  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  last  few  years  under  the  ex- 
isting laws,  and  we  understand  the 
manufacturers  are  going  to  bring  great 
pressure  to  bear  on  our  next  Congress  for 
more  liberal  laws  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  their  product,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  do  all  in  their 
power  to  co-operate  with  the  National 
Dairy  Union  in  upholding  the  present 
laws,  and  if  possible  make  them  more 
binding  in  the  restriction  of  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  and  that 
our  executive  committee  be  empowered  to 
secure  a  fund  to  assist  the  National 
Dairy  Union  in  carrying  out  the  work. 


THE    GRAVITY  GATE 


A  LOS  ANGELES  BUTCHER  EX- 
PERIMENTS WITH  CORN 
TO  FATTEN  CATTLE. 


Julius  Hauser,  president  of  the  Hauser 
Packing  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  demon- 
strated to  the  stock  raisers  of  the  south- 
ern district  that  he  could  fatten  cattle 
with  a  profit  at  the  prevailing  prices  of 
corn.  Last  August  he  took  from  a  ship- 
ment of  native  California  cattle,  a  steer 
and  a  spayed  heifer.  He  placed  these 
animals  in  a  clean  shed  and  fed  them  on 
corn  and  alfalfa  for  135  days.  When  the 
steer  arrived  at  the  feeding  pen  it  weigh- 
ed 930  pounds,  and  the  shipper  received 
three  cents  a  pound  or  $27.90.  This  steer 
was  fed  10  pounds  of  grain  a  day  which 
made  1350  pounds  for  135  days,  which,  at 
$1.65,  cost  $22.27.  He  also  fed  20  pounds 
of  hay  a  day,  making  a  total  of  2700 
pounds,  which,  at  $12  a  ton,  costs  $16.20. 
Thus  the  total  cost  of  the  feed  was  $38.47. 
The  cost  of  the  labor  in  caring  for  the  ani- 


Besl  Automatic 
Gate  Made 


Simple  In  Construction.  Strong  and  Durable,  East  to  Operate.  No  levers  lo  push  or  ropes 
to  pull,  but  Just  drive  along  as  II  there  was  no  gate  In  the  way.  Our  all  metal  gates  are  llghl 
and  durable  and  have  no  wind  resistance. 

It  Saves  Time,  Trouble  and  Temper— Makes  Light  Hearts  and  Happy  Homes. 

GRAVITY   GATE   CO.,  Richmond,  Cal. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  p  aced  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Spralun, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff    Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND    FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


DR.  DANIELS'  MEDICINES 

FOR 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  etc. 

27  Horses  die  from 
Colic  where  one  dies 
from  Fire. 

Why  not  insure 
against  Colic  ? 

Daniels'  colic  cure  is 
SURE,  SAKE  and 
Q.UICK ! 

$1.00  per  Package— 20 
cents  cures  a  horse.  At 
Dealers,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  each 
town  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

16B  Valencia  SI.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED  I 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Han  ford,  Cal. 

Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lmproved, 
8100  acre  up.  One-flth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday'i  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Si-1  .istopol.  Office: 
Hcuel  SU.i...  Between  ^VrLE^LOECKNER. 


DAIRY  STOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF.  Mgr. 
900  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


HOG 

K0K0M0 

FIELD 

FENCE  I 

POULTRY 

The  .Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  ana 
Diamond  Mesh  FenceBfor  all  purposes.  Maduo 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-rogulatlng  steel  wires. 
Absolutely  hog  tight  and  stock  proof.  Write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  ANNUAL  SHORT-HORN  SALES 


Of 


MRS.  J.  H.  GLIDE, 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  24th,  1910, 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY, 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  25th,  1910, 


IN  SALES  PAVILION  OF  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  478  VALENCIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  Offerings  Exceed  in  Number  and  Equal  in  Quality  the  Banner  Sale  of  1909 


The  Greenwood  Offering  Comprises: 

25  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls. 
15  Head  Choice  Cows  and  Heifers. 


Including  first  prize  winners 
at 

Alaska-Pacific-Yukon  Exhibition 


The  Howard  Cattle  Company  Offering  Comprises : 

35  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls. 
20  Head  Choice  Heifers. 


MRS.  *J.  H.  GLIDE, 

910  H  Street, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bull  offering  includes  sons  of  the  thrice  Grand  Champion  of  America, 
Lavender  Viscount  124755;  also  bulls  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  Champion 
Choice  Goods  186802. 
FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
APPLY  TO 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY, 

641  Mission  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


mal  was  estimated  at  $10.  These  amounts, 
added  to  the  cost  price  of  the  steer,  made 
a  total  of  $76.37.  It  ran  from  937  pounds 
to  1730  pounds,  and  had  increased  in 
value  from  3  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents 
a  pound,  so  that  its  present  value  was 
$sr,.5(),  which  Left  a  profit  of  $9.13.  The 
heifer  weighed  920  pounds  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  test  and  cost  $23,  or  two  and 
one-half  cents  a  pound.  She  was  fed  five 
pounds  of  corn  a  clay,  15  pounds  of  al 
falfa.  Adding  all  expenses,  including  $10 
for  care,  the  heifer  cost  $uD.74,  but  its 
weight  had  been  increased  to  1440  pounds 
and  its  full  value  up  to  four  and  one-half 
cents  so  that  its  selling  price  was  $04. so, 
which  left  a  profit  of  $4.16. 


"CARNOT  No.  66666."  ' 

This  is  the  famous  Percheron  "Carnot 
No.  06666,"  who  was  declared  by  the 
judges  al  the  recent  International  Live 
Stock  Show  held  in  Chicago,  to  be  the 


gang  plank  onto  American  soil.  He  never 
has  looked  better,  prouder  or  cleaner  cut 
in  every  point  than  he  did  last  week. 
Wide,  level  and  correct  in  his  middle 
and  ends,  with  an  impressive  head  car- 
ried high,  and  the  cleanest  of  big,  fiat, 
short  cannons,  and  big,  strong  feet,  he 
is  a  rare  one.  His  trot  has  the  long 
straight  stride,  and  the  flash  of  steel 
that  springs  from  graceful  power."  \V. 
S.  Cosa,  of  St.  Louis,  thought  so  much  of 
Carnot  that  he  paid  the  owners,  J. 
Crouch  &  Sons,  of  Lafayette.  Ind..  and 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  $10,000  for  the  horse. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  Gila  Valley  Angora  Goat  Company 
recently  sold  3000  of  their  goats  owing 
to  >the  fact  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  cut 
down  on  their  range  allowance. 

An  English  syndicate  is  negotiating  for 
500,0011  acres  in  Mexico  to  raise  cattle  to 


Carnot  No.  66666. 


finest  Percheron  stallion  ever  exhibited  in 
America.  The  quality  and  number  of 
Percherons  at  this  show  was  the  best  and 
largest  ever  got  together  in  the  world,  so 
the  stallion,  to  win  the  championship, 
had  to  be  a  wonder.  The  importers  ran- 
sacked every  section  of  La  Perche,  the 
home  of  the  Percherons,  to  get  prize  win- 
ners, in  fact,  many  blue  ribboned  horses 
from  the  Paris  and  Nogent  horse  shows 
were  contending  against  Carnot,  but  he 
out  classed  them  all.  The  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette, speaking  of  Carnot  said:  "He 
was  the  outstanding  leader  of  the  lot  and 
was  readily  conceded  that  position  by  the 
judges.  He  scarcely  needs  description, 
because  he  has  been  a  center  of  attraction 
among  horsemen  of  every  predilection 
from  the  moment  he  passed  down  the 


supply  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  packing 
plants. 

The  California  Sheep  &  Wool  Growers' 
Association  will  meet  in  Sacramento  on 
January  4,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  tariff  on  wool  and  the  forest  reserve 
grazing  permits  will  be  the  chief  topics 
discussed. 

Last  week  .1.  Q.  Hancock  shipped  three 
car  loads  of  hogs  from  Laton  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  mouth  and  lip  disease  of  the  Utah 
sheep  is  becoming  very  serious  and  un- 
less active  measures  are  taken  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  will  probably  quar- 
antine all  the  animals,  and  thus  prevent 
the  sheep  from  going  to  the  market  when 
fattened. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  30,00(1  and 


40,000  sheep  are  caught  in  the  snow  be- 
tween Nevada  and  Utah,  and  unless  the 
snow  melts  in  a  short  time,  there  will  be 
a  heavy  loss  from  starvation. 

.1.  H.  Lucas  and  T.  H.  Bohlander,  cat- 
tlemen near  Oroville,  were  forced  to  move 
800  of  their  beef  cattle  from  the  low  lands 
of  the  Sacramento  river  dining  the  high 
water  last  week. 

C.  O'Brien,  of  Hollister,  has  a  cross- 
bred Holstein  and  Jersey  cow  which  gave 
last  month  1304  pounds  of  milk,  averag- 
ing 4.4  percent  butterfat. 

The  cattlemen  around  Livermore  pre- 
dict that  the  feed  of  the  ranges  this  com 
ing  season  will  be  the  largest  in  years, 
due  to  the  heavy  rain  which  has  fallen 
this  last  month. 

B.  A.  Packard,  of  Douglas,  Ariz.,  re- 
cently sold  one  stallion  and  15  mares  of 
his  Percheron  stock  to  a  farmer  near  Los 
Angeles.  The  stallion  sold  for  $2000  and 
the  mares  averaged  $525  each. 

The  cattle  inspector  at  Carrizozo,  New 
Mexico,  has  found  a  large  number  of  the 
cows  of  that  section  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis, and  he  has  had  them  killed. 

Louis  Gerber,  of  Klamath  Falls,  ship- 
ped 190  hogs  to  San  Francisco  recently. 

County  Veterinarian  Peterson,  of  Tu- 
lare county,  has  discovered  nine  new 
cases  of  glanders  near  Dinuba,  and  has 
ordered  all  the  animals  killed. 

Some  of  the  Mexican  cattle  imported 
to  the  United  States  are  being  turned 
back  by  the  inspectors  because  of  being 
infected  by  lever  licks. 

Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king,  had 
great  results  from  using  ground  horse 
beans  for  his  cattle,  so  this  year  he  has 
had  over  600  bags  of  these  beans  ground 
for  his  stock  on  the  Gilroy  ranch. 

G.  A.  Lowe,  of  Woodland,  recently  sold 
five  draft  horses,  averaging  1900  pounds 
apiece,  to  the  Buffalo  Brewing  Co. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  stock  im- 
ported from  Mexico  for  November  was 
$383,974,  and  the  duties  collected  on  the 
same  were  $104,907. 

Because  of  the  snow  in  northern  Ari- 
zona about.  1.000,000  sheep  are  being 
headed  south  for  the  district  between 
Prescolt  and  Phoenix. 

W.  A.  Patterson,  a  California  stock 
raiser,  is  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  buying 
30,000  head  of  Tarrasca  cattle,  which  he 
intends  to  bring  to  California  to  feed. 

The  Kaiser  Live  Stock  Co..  of  Elko, 
Nevada,  have  sold  out  their  Nevada  in 
terest  and  have  bought  the  Wilson  ranch 
near  Los  Vegas,  New  Mexico.  They 
bought  about  10,000  sheep  from  the  win- 


H0RSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shon- 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  C0W8  FOR  SALE— Shorthorneri 
Durhams.  Address  E.8.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


C.  A.  8TO  WE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO..    Mies,  CH. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

UEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

liEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

(J.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


Locate  Lameness 

Relieve  and  core  all  the  common 
ailments  which  handicap,  blemish 
and  decrease  value  of  your  horsea, 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

doM  Itioie  thlof*.  Hwdone  U  In  huodrodt  of 
Mf,  for  many  j«tr».  Writ,  for  th,  pnefi  mod 
FREE  VETERINARY  BOOK.  If  your  doftUr 
fltnnot  ■uppljjrou,  we'll  ,blp  by  oiproaa-  boot 
•zp*rim«nt-  UH  TutUo'i  lUmodlM. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we  ll  see 
why. 


SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


The  Unvarying  Success  ol  the 
DEFENDER  INCUBATOR 
Hatches  is  not  without  cause. 


FREE  TRIAL 


There  are  a  do»en 
good  reasons  for  the 
health  and  strength 
of  Defender  chicks. 
Our  catalogue  tells 
them. 

No.  3.  Egg  ca- 
pacity delivered  to 
your  station  for  less 
than  £34.00. 


Defender  Incubator  Co.,  Deparment  G. 


LIVERMORF,  C4L. 


»  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


aDBoverly  St.,  Boato 
mm  A.  Bun,  Lot  Auj.lo. 


8®"  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  Bupply  you.  write  usdliect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
UAVIS  <t  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma,  California. 
Capacity.  40.000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
All   l.eilillim  Vilrletten. 

Rhode  lalaad  Reds,  Barred  or  W  hite  flsi  km 
u  Idle   HlBOreaa   tinil  l.t-Kbornx. 

Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  I'oant. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 
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ter  ranges  east  of  Tonopah  to  put  on  this 
ranch. 

The  prize  car  load  of  steers,  which 
won  the  prize  at  the  Portland  Live  Stock 
Show,  were  raised  by  A.  D.  Goodale,  of 
Gazelle.  These  cattle  brought  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  fancy  beef,  one  steer 
alone  bringing  the  owner  $325,  and  one 
car  load  of  25  sold  for  $121  apiece.  These 
cattle  were  run  on  summer  pasture  and 
during  the  winter  were  fed  on  alfalfa, 
none  of  them  having  eaten  any  grain  or 
corn.  The  bunch  netted  Mr.  Goodale  $55 
per  head. 

George  Rogers,  of  Hanford,  sold  two 
draft  mares  to  E.  C.  Wyal,  of  Coalinga, 
for  $600.  These  animals  were  raised  on 
salt  grass  and  alfalfa. 

The  stockmen  around  Oroville  lost 
many  cattle  in  the  summer  ranges  this 
year.  Most  of  the  cattlemen  lost  from  6 
to  25,  and  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found 
when  the  final  round-up  was  made. 

The  champion  carload  of  Short-Horns 
and  steers  of  the  International  Live  Stock 
Show  dressed  667,„%. 

Top  prices  were  received  last  week  on 
the  Portland  Live  Stock  Exchange  for  a 
car  load  of  Christmas  cattle.  The  price 
paid  was  the  highest  ever  obtained  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  One  steer  sold  for  $25 
per  100  pounds.  The  best  cow  sold  for 
$10.25  per  100  pounds.  The  best  car  load 
of  steers  brought  $9  per  100  pounds,  and 
the  best  car  load  of  heifers  brought  $7.25 
per  100  pounds. 

B.  E.  Whilhite,  of  Hoatville,  recently 
received  25  car  loads  of  "feeders"  from 
Mesa,  Arizona. 

C.  T.  Brown  &  Son,  of  Porterville,  re- 
cently sold  two  registered  Holstein  bulls 
to  Phillip  Brown,  of  Visalia. 

Miller  &  Lux  recently  received  at  their 
stockyards  at  Emeryville,  by  vessel,  1000 
head  of  sheep  from  points  along  the  Sac- 
ramento river. 

Lambs  topped  the  market  in  Chicago  re- 
cently; $8.30  was  the  price  paid  on  276 
lambs  averaging  75  pounds. 

John  C.  Cummins,  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
is  busy  unraveling  the  red  tape  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Douglas, 
Arizona.  Mr.  Cummins  has  4000  head  of 
cattle  which  he  contracted  to  deliver  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  of  December. 
Dr.  Young,  the  Government  Inspector  at 
Douglas,  went  on  his  vacation  on  Decem- 
ber 14  so  Mr.  Cummins  is  trying  to  get 
the  Government  to  send  an  inspector  to 
inspect  his  cattle,  as  any  delay  will  cost 
him  many  thousand  dollars. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


William  Channey,  of  Hollister,  has  pur- 
chased a  portion  of  the  Schultz  ranch 
near  Woodland,  and  intends  planting  al- 
falfa and  establishing  a  dairy. 

W.  P.  Stevenson,  of  Modesto,  bought  a 
car  load  of  Jersey  cows  at  St.  Helena  re- 
cently and  will  add  them  to  his  dairy 
herd.  / 

C.  L.  Cone,  of  Brawley,  recently  bought 
11  dairy  cows  from  Crawford  &  Davis,  of 
El  Centre 

J.  R.  Borges  &  Co.  have  rented  219 
acres  of  land  near  Lemoore  and  will  start 
a  dairy  with  125  cows. 

Manager  J.  H.  Dawson,  of  the  Lucerne 
Cream  &  Butter  Co.,  of  Hanford,  has 
given  out  the  following  report  of  his 
dairy.  The  price  of  butterfat  during  the 
year  ranged  from  30  cents  to  38  cents,  al- 
though in  four  of  the  months  it  fell  be- 
low 30  cents.  The  number  of  pounds  of 
butterfat  received  was  1,195,848  pounds 
and  the  total  value  of  the  same  being 
$377,298.  The  amount  of  butter  during, 
the  months '  ranged  from  86,800  .pounds 
in  February  to  140,850  pounds  in  July. 
The  total  value  of  butter  made  was  $407,- 
266. 

S.  M.  Call,  of  Smartsville,  is  putting 
in  machinery  to  start  a  creamery  for  his 
foothill  ranch. 

W.  H.  Gammill  is  putting  in  a  cream- 


ery near  Benson,  Ariz.,  and  is  going  to 
stock  his  dairy  with  a  car  load  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cows. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  going  to 
buy  a  large  number  of  full-blooded  Jersey 
and  Holstein  cattle  to  start  dairies  in  the 
State  of  Sonora.  They  expect  to  buy 
most  of  these  animals  in  the  Salt  River 
valley,  Arizona. 

Theodore  Theodoropoulos  is  communi- 
cating with  E.  J.  Thorp,  of  Woodland,  to 
get  his  ewes  to  start  a  cheese  factory. 
He  would  like  to  get  1500  ewes,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  sheep's  milk  cheese.  In 
Glenn  county  there  are  four  Greeks  milk- 
ing 800  ewes  to  make  sheep's  milk  cheese 
and  they  are  paying  eight  cents  a  month 
for  each  ewe,  besides  caring  for  and  feed- 
ing the  flock. 


FOOD  OR  PHYSIC  FOR  THE 
HORSE. 


Dealing  with  physic  in  his  "Notes  for 
Hunting  Men,"  the  late  Captain  Cortland 
Gordon  Mackenzie  says:  "I  am  sure  the 
less  drugs  either  we  or  our  horses  take 
the  better.  Their  use  was  at  one  time, 
like  bleeding  and  other  relics  of  barbar- 
ism, much  too  frequent;  and  even  now 
most  grooms  have  a  sneaking  liking  for 
them.  I  always  discourage  them  in  my 
own  stable,  and  never  permit  their  being 
given  without  my  knowledge.  A  mild  dose 
of  aloes  is  necessary  when  a  horse  meets 
with  some  injury  which  requires  that  his 
system  should  be  suddenly  cooled,  and  I 
think  it  is  desirable  when  an  animal  is 
quickly  changed  from  a  very  high  to  a 
very  low  diet,  and  vice  versa,  but  the  con- 
stant or  periodical  giving  of  balls  is,  I  am 
sure,  an  abomination,  and  will  ruin  any 
horse's  constitution."  A  common  plea  for 
the  use  of  physic  or  the  necessity  for  pur- 
gative medicine  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
is  that  it  greatly  contributes  to  make 
horses  shed  their  coats  easily,  and  "pre- 
vent many  humors  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject at  this  period,"  and  although  we  may 
laugh  at  the  "humors"  and  regard  humoral 
pathology  as  somewhat  obsolete,  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  good  in  a  moderate  dose  of 
physic  where  horses  have  been  kept  en- 
tirely on  dry  food  and  green  feed  is  not 
obtainable.  But  there  is  nothing  tends  to 
secure  a  regular  action  of  the  bowels  bet- 
ter than  attention  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  and  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  from  inattention  to  this  seri- 
ous diseases  occur. 

Horses  are  most  healthy  when  their  food 
is  properly  regulated  in  quantity  and 
given  in  sufficient  variety.  If  the  scom- 
ach  and  bowels  are  at  one  time  overloaded, 
and  at  another  suffered  to  remain  empty, 
it  is  obvious  that  irregular  action  is  likely 
to  be  induced,  while  it  is  equally  evident 
that  feeding  for  long  periods  on  dry  and 
highly  astringent  material,  especially 
when  the  natural  food  of  the  animal  is 
of  an  exactly  opposite  character,  is  likely 
to  cause  derangement.  If  during  winter 
more  roots,  especially  carrots,  were  em- 
ployed, there  would  be  less  need  for 
physic  in  the  spring,  and  if  green  feed 
was  used  in  moderation  there  would  be 
little  need  for  physic  at  all.  All  roots  or 
all  grass  is  not  compatible  with  working 
condition,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  efficient 
labor  on  either,  but  there  are  few  cases 
where  carrots  or  swedes  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  moderation,  and  due  advantage 
taken  of  their  succulent,  laxative,  and  al- 
terative properties.  Where  physic  is 
really  necessary,  or  thought  to  be  de- 
sirable, there  is  certainly  no  need  for  the 
large  and  repeated  doses  of  aloes  that 
used  to  be  given.  We  very  well  remem- 
ber the  time  when  a  "course  of  physic" 
consisted  of  three  doses  at  intervals  of 
a  week  of  progressive  quantities  of  aloes, 
ranging  from  seven  to  ten  drachms.  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie  mentions  two  cases  in 
which  physic  may  be  desirable,  the  first 
being  when  a  horse  meets  with  some 
injury.  After  an  accident,  and  in  cases 
of  acute  lameness,  a  dose  of  physic  is 
often  most  useful,  and  we  have  known  it 
to  have  a  magical  effect  in  a  case  of  lame- 
ness, and  particularly  of  foot  lameness. 
The  other  is  when  tnere  is  to  be  a  drastic 
change  in  the  diet,  and  there  is  certainly 
an  advantage  in  a  dose  of  physic  to  get 
the  grass  out  of  an  animal  before  put- 
ting it  on  a  dry  diet,  and  especially  if  a 
full  allowance  of  barley  or  oats  is  to  be 
given  at  once,  but  even  these  cases  of 
bringing  horses  off  grass  can  be  met  by 
gradually  introducing  the  grain  and  giv- 
ing bran  mashes  during  the  transition 
period.  In  the  case  of  horses  especially, 
aloes  should  never  be  repeated  until  from 
lapse  of  time  it  is  certain  that  the  first 
dose  is  to  remain  inoperative. 


1910 
DAIRYING 
PROSPERITY 


The  one  thing  which  has  contributed  most  largely  to  dairying 
prosperity  the  world  over  for  the  past  thirty  vears  has  been  the  DE 
LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  and  favorable  conditions  afford 
more  than  usual  opportunity  for  it  to  continue  doing  so  during  the 
new  year  of  1910. 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  first  cream  separator  and  has  always  led 
in  every  step  of  cream  separator  development  and  improvement.  DE 
LAVAL  Cream  Separators  are  as  much  superior  to  other  separators 
as  such  other  separators  are  to  setting  and  skimming  systems.  Cream- 
erymen  have  long  since  come  to  use  DE  LAVAL  separators  ex- 
clusively, and  year  by  year  farm  and  dairy  users  are  coming  to  ap- 
preciate the  equal  importance  of  separator  differences  in  this  smaller 
way. 

There  was  rtever  a  better  time  to  make  the  purchase  of  a  DE 
LAVAL  Cream  Separator.  The  high  price  of  dairy  products  helps 
it  to  save  its  cost  twice  as  soon  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Hence 
it  does  this  now  within  a  few  months  over  any  setting  system  and 
within  a  year  over  any  other  separator  in  use. 

DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  still  possess  many  patent  protected 
features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  separator.  They  have  been  re- 
designed and  re-built  from  top  to  bottom  within  the  past  two  years 
and  are  thus  far  superior  even  to  earlier  DP]  LAVAL  machines.  Tin  y 
not  only  do  better  work  in  every  way  than  imitating  separators  and 
are  much  more  easily  cleaned  and  handled  but  are  so  much  better 
built  that  they  last  twice  to  ten  times  as  long, — while  they  cost  no 
more  than  the  poorest  of  other  separators  in  proportion  to  actual 
separating  capacity. 

No  man  having  milk  to  separate,  whether  he  now  has  no  separator 
or  an  inferior  kind  of  one,  can  make  a  wiser  or  more  profitable  move 
than  to  start  the  new  year  1910  with  a  DE  LAVAL  machine,  and 
every  day  of  delay  means  just  so  much  loss  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product. 

It  is  the  duty  of  DE  LAVAL  agents  to  PROVE  this  to  every  pos- 
sible purchaser  and  they  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  Cata- 
logue and  any  desired  particulars  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


DE   LAVAL   DAIRY   SUPPLY  CO. 


166-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 

42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


General  Offices : 
IOI  Drumm  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pukss 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  increased  interest  in  poultry  this 
season  is  such  that  it  might  be  called  an 
awakening.  This  is  especially  true  in 
agricultural  localities.  Poultry,  as  a  side 
line  in  general  farming,  is  the  farmer's 
golden  opportunity,  and  he  is  warming  to 
this  fact  and  also  to  the  fact  that  poultry 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  haphazzard  way 
usually  accorded  it  on  farms  if  it  is  to 
become,  what  it  easily  may,  the  best  pay- 
ing production  of  the  farm. 

We  are  getting  inquiries  for  poultry 
works  and  bulletins  from  such  farmers 
who  propose  to  take  up  poultry  as  a  side 
line  this  season,  and  to  give  it  the  proper 
attention.  Now,  while  the  poultryman 
should  keep  abreast  of  all  information 
relating  to  his  work,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, his  best  guide  is  the  experience  of 
successful  poultry  raisers  in  his  own  sec- 
tion, who  understand  local  conditions. 
The  agricultural  stations  are  doing  a 
good  work  along  experimental  lines,  and 
even  when  their  poultry  work  is  along 
practical  lines,  it  is  not  just  the  same  as 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  poultry  raiser. 
They  are  not  depending  on  poultry  for  a 
livelihood  nor  working  under  the  restrict- 
ed conditions  which  attend  the  average 
poultry  raiser  and  so  cannot  quite  hit  the 
line  along  which  he  must  plod.  In  this 
series  of  articles  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
will  endeavor  to  give  the  methods  of 
practical  poultry  raisers  of  this  section 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  of  securing  the  healthy  flock  and 
the  winter  egg. 

The  rules  and  requirements  for  sue 
cessful  poultry  keeping  are  simple — so 
simple  that  their  importance  is  often  over 
looked.  The  first  requirement  is  proper 
housing  and  the  first  rule  is  cleanliness. 

The  prevalence  of  roup  among  fowls  on 
this  Coast  is  ascribed  to  a  number  of 
causes,  but  the  prime  cause  is  improper 
housing  which  results  in  "sweating"  and 
chills  through  drafts,  dampness  and  ill- 
ventilation  or  over-crowding.  It  is  true 
that  the  more  unsanitary  other  condi 
tions  are,  the  more  susceptible  fowls  will 
be  to  this  disease;  but  should  they  be 
kept  under  the  best  conditions  in  other 
respects,  and  allowed  to  roost  in  drafty. 
damp,  unventilated  or  over-crowded  Quar- 
ters the  fowls  will  contract  colds  and 
roup.  An  exposure  for  many  hours  to  the 
steady  drift  of  our  chill  southeast  or 
southwest  winds  will  also  induce  these 
diseases.  The  writer  once  had  over  200 
healthy  young  hens  in  a  continuous  poul- 
try house  open  to  the  south.  One  of  our 
fierce  sou'westers  which  go  to  the  mar- 
row of  things  blew  for  a  day  and  a  night 
and  left  every  fowl  with  a  cold  more  or 
less  severe,  which  in  some  cases  at  once 
assumed  a  violent  form  of  roup.  This 
incident  shows  the  necessity  of  judgment 
and  a  consideration  of  local  conditions 
in  the  application  of  even  the  best  poultry 
rules.  The  open-front  poultry  house  has 
been  and  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
overcoming  the  scourge  of  roup  on  this 
Coast,  but  such  houses  should  not  face 
the  prevailing  winds  and  storms.  In 
building  his  poultry  houses  the  poultry- 
man  should  study  the  local  requirements 
and  be  governed  thereby.  In  our  section 
the  prevailing  winter  winds  and  storms 
are  from  the  southeast,  sometimes  veer- 
ing to  west.  During  the  summer  the 
trade  winds  and  fogs  are  from  the  Pa- 
cific. Occasionally  there  are  north  winds 
or  "northers,"  but  they  are  not  of  long 
duration,  and  are  almost  invariably  dry- 
winds.  The  north  side  of  a  building  will 
remain  dry,  except  for  an  occasional 
flurry  of  rain,  through  the  entire  winter. 
This  is  why   the  open  portion  of  our 


poultry  houses  should  be  in  the  north 
side.  A  wide  door  should  be  in  one  of 
the  other  three  sides  that  is  most  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  on  fair  days  this  may  be 
left  open  for  sunning  the  interior.  In 
the  long  or  continuous  poultry  house  a 
half-sash  window  is  necessary  in  the 
south  side  of  each  compartment.  But 
much  glass  is  not  good  in  poultry  quart 
ers.  The  radiation  is  too  rapid  and 
causes  extremes  of  temperature  disas 
trous  to  the  health  of  fowls.  In  cold 
weather  a  burlap  curtain  should  be  drop 
.ier  over  the  sashes  at  night. 

Poultry  Houses.— These  should  be 
simple,  free  from  drafts,  open  to  fresh 
air,  dry  and  clean. 

Simplicity  is  a  very  important  attri- 
bute. It  makes  for  cleanliness  as  well  as 
economy.  A  complicated  arrangement  of 
passageways,  compartments,  perches, 
dropping  boards,  nests,  hoppers,  etc., 
makes  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  ver- 
min a  difficult  proposition,  and  greatly 
increases  the  care-taker's  work.  Drop- 
ping boards  are  entirely  unnecessary  in 
our  climate  even  if  required  where  the 
fowls  are  confined  to  the  house  the  most 
of  the  winter.  They  are  unsanitary, 
bringing  the  droppings  too  close  to  the 
fowls  at  night,  and  they  are  difficult  to 
clean  and  keep  free  of  mites.  They  do 
not  even  fulfill  their  purpose,  that  is. 
Keep  the  fowls  out  of  the  droppings,  for 
chickens  will  scratch  on  the  boards  and 
will  often  squat  between  the  latter  and 
the  perches.  A  removable  board  some  12 
inches  wide  set  edgeways  in  front  of  the 
perches  is  the  better  arrangement.  This 
will  keep  the  litter  on  the  remainder  of 
the  floor  from  mixing  with  the  droppings 
if  the  fowls  are  fed  in  the  house.  The 
nests  are  better  outside  or  away  from  the 
roosting  portion;  in  any  case  they  should 
be  simple  boxes  that  may  be  thrown  out. 
sunned  and  cleaned  frequently  and  with 
little  work.  In  mild  climates  like  ours 
the  drinking  fountains  may  always  be 
kept  outside  though  the  hoppers  for  feed, 
shells,  etc.,  must  be  kept  under  a  roof 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  poultry- 
house  should  have  as  little  furniture  as 
possible,  and  all  of  it  removable.  On 
most  of  our  large  poultry-  plants  the 
roosting  quarters  have  no  furniture  other 
than  the  perches. 

Drafts  and  fresh  air  often  get  badly- 
mixed  in  both  the  poultry  house  and  the 
poultry-  keeper's  mind.  Fresh  air  com- 
ing from  one  direction  is  all  right,  but 
when  it  comes  from  two  or  more  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time,  it  produces  the 
deadly  draft.  The  walls  of  many  poul- 
try houses  are  considered  tight  when  they 
are  far  from  it,  tiny  cracks  being  passed 
over  as  harmless.  A  good  way  to  test 
the  house  is  to  close  the  door  and  darken 
the  windows  or  open  part  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  then  every  pin  crack  may  be 
detected. 

For  fresh  air  many  of  our  experienced 
poultrymen  have  one  entire  side  or  end 
of  the  poultry  house  open,  but  the  writer 
prefers  the  open  side  boarded  up  to  some 
three  feet  above  the  floor.  This  keeps  the 
cold  air  from  striking  directly-  under  the 
fowls  when  on  the  perches  which  should 
not  be  more  than  IS  or  24  inches  above 
the  floor. 

Dampness  is  a  serious  condition  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  roosting  quarters 
must  be  kept  dry,  and  this  requires  tight 
walls,  a  tight  roof  and  a  floor  well  set 
up  from  the  ground. 

In  another  article  will  be  given  plans 
for  simple,  cheap  and  convenient  poultry 
houses  which  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Leadi.no  Questions. — R.  V.  G.,  of  Lake- 
port,  Cal.,  writes:  "We  have  kept  hens 
in  a  small  way  for  years  and  they  lay  bet- 
ter than  our  neighbor's  hens.  We  want 
to  work  into  poultry  keeping  as  a  busi- 
ness. We  would  like  you  to  recommend 
a  work  of  reference  when  a  point  comes 


up,  and  to  help  me  about  finding  how  to 
get  the  young  roosters  off  quick  and  the 
hens  to  lay  in  winter — a  practical  book 
for  everyday  common  sense  work." 

Our  inquirer  has  hit  two  of  the  lead- 
ing questions:  "How  to  get  the  young 
roosters  off  quick,  and  the  hens  to  lay- 
in  winter."  These  two  happy  results 
come  from  correct  methods  of  poultry- 
keeping  from  the  ground  up.  To  get  the 
cockerels  off  quick  they  must  be  hatched 
from  strong-germed  eggs,  incubated  prop- 
erly and  kept  growing  from  the  first  jump 
out  of  the  shell.  To  get  eggs  in  winter 
the  pullets  must  come  from  the  same 
condi  dons.  Very  few  hens  will  lay  in  the 
early  winter  under  any  conditions.  The 
pullets  must  be  depended  upon  for  that 
season  and  the  hens  kept  properly  will 
drop  in  some  time  in  January.  As  to  the 
book,  there  are  books  and  books  on  poul- 
try, and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority are  written  to  exploit  somebody's 
poultry  food,  medicine,  lice-killer,  hatch- 
er, or  other  appliance,  or  secret  or  sys- 
tem, and  are  not  written  to  teach  the 
poultry  raiser  simple,  economical  and 
common  sense  ways.  Beginning  with  the 
New  Year  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  our 
readers  points  along  these  lines  in  a 
series  of  articles  covering  the  work  of 
each  month.  As  a  fact,  the  care  of  poul- 
try is  very  simple,  the  one  great  secret 
is  faithful  and  systematic  attention  to  de- 
tails. 


Why  Don't  They  Lay? — A  perplexed 
farmer  consulted  the  writer,  personally, 
about  28  pullets  hatched  the  1st  of  April. 
"We  only  get  one  or  two  eggs  a  day,"  he 
complained.  "The  hens  look  fine  and  I 
give  them  grit  and  charcoal  and  grain, 
and  they  ought  to  lay."  "Do  they  get 
green  feed?"  "Yes,  they  have  been  on  a 
small  patch  of  alfalfa."  "Do  you  feed 
any  meat?"  He  scratched  his  head,  "I 
bet  that's  what  the  matter;  I  told  wife 
they  ought  to  have  meat  but  she  said 
they-  had  enough." 


To  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  a  hen 
must  be  fed  a  full,  rightly  balanced 
ration.  Grains  alone  do  not  suffice, 
nor  hap-hazard  feeding.  You  can 
make  your  own  balanced  Egg  Produc- 
ing food  as  good  as  any,  by  merely 
mixing 

EGG -MORE 

with  good  ground  grain  products.  And 
this  is  the  thing  to  do  if  you  can  get 
grain  cheaper  than  to  ship  it  in.  EGG- 
MORE  is  not  one  of  those  strong 
tonics,  not  advisable  to  be  fed  regu- 
larly, but  it  is  a  FOOD,  to  balance  the 
ration  properly,  and  you  can't  buy  such 
balancing  materials  better  nor  cheaper 
than  in  EGG  MORE.  Just  a  little 
daily  does  it.  Send  for  Biddy  Booklet 
with  many  testimonials.  Ask  others; 
the  number  using  it  is  constantly 
growing.  25  lbs.,  $1.90;  50  lbs.,  $3.60; 
100  lbs.,  $7. 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer  we  will 
prepay  the  freight  within  300  miles. 
Order  a  sack  of  sufficient  size  to  give 
it  a  good  trial,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  fowls  you  have.  Then  if  not 
satisfied,  you  get  your  money  back. 

West  Coast  Mill  Co. 

Cor.  Griffin  &  Alhambra,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C  R.  W  INFIELD, 

32  Washington  St..  Argus  Block,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

I'erfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  distil- 
late, furnishes  steady,  Tree 
tlanie,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  Tor  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Pelaluma,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  .Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  or  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  85  each.  Eggs  83  and  $5  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Kerord.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


A  FEW  PURE  BRED  HRAHMAK,  BLACK 
Mlnorcas  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  for 
sale.   Apply  to  Vine  Ranch,  Vina, Cal. 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlghtand  Black-Talltd 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Knglewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Ideal  Layers.  Write  for 
Circular  to  C.  B.  Carlngton,  Box  700  Hay  ward, 
California. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


JUST  OUT 


GEORGE  H. 
Francisco. 


Croley  s  "Little  Red  Book 
No.  61."  Free.  Send  postal 
CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


High  Class  and 
Bred  for  Egg 
Production,  or 
Exhibition 

Purposes 

s.  c. 
White 
Leghorns. 

We  have  the 

combination  — 
Utility  and 
Fancy  —  We 
showed  the  finest  bird  in  the  show  of  800  exhibits 
at  Petaluma,  1909,  and  carried  off  all  Leghorn 
Prizes. 

We  want  the  trade  of  the  high  class  breeders 
of  the  Coast. 

Write  for  Prices. 
CARL   GREGORY,  Mgr. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


WONDER  OIL  LAMP  CDCC 

■FirM   This  is  a  Genuine  1  llhb 
offer  to  lampuserB,  made  to  introduce  the 

Wonder    INCANDESCENT    100  CANDLE 

POWER  Kerosene  Oil  Lamp  in  every  lo- 
cality. Many  times  BRIGHTER, CHEAPER 
and  SAFER  than  Gasoline,  Electricity  or 
ordinary  lamps  fori  tghtingjiomes, offices, 
stores, halls  andchnrches.  We  ask  that  yoa 
show  it  to  your  neighbors.  It  yoa  accept 
the  proposition  we  will  send  yon, we  will 
give  yon  a  lamp  FREE.  Send  yonr  name 
and  name  of  yonr  nearest  express  office* 

UNITED    FACTORIES  CO. 

Largest  Uap  House  In  AncrlMu 
1 079  FACTOR!  BLOC,        KANSAS  CUT,  MO. 

PATENTS 


FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Paten  ts— Trade  M  ar  k  s— Copy  rig  h  t  s. 


812  and  814  Claus  Kpreckels  Bldg.,San  Francisco 

PATENTS 

Obtained  in  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Reasonable  rates.    Advice  free. 
ARTHUR    F*  KNIGHT 

PATENT  ATTORNEY 

420  Grant  Building,  1095  Market  Street, 
SANIFRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  ACENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


CARLOS  P.  GRIFFIN 
Kx-exainlner  U.N.  Patent  Ofllce 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
1201-2  Metropolis  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco 


January  1,  1910. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


In  1910. 


Father's  in  his  airship, 

Gone  to  spend  the  day, 
Looking  after  loans  and  bonds 

In  Europe,  o'er  the  way. 
Mother,  who  likes  comfort, 

And  does  not  care  to  roam, 
Is  shopping  via  wireless, 

In  Paris,  at  her  home. 

Brother,  who  in  deep  seas 

Has  a  coral  grove, 
Is  going  in  his  submarine 

Among  his  crops  to  rove. 
Uncle,  in  the  navy, 

Who's  left  his  ship  a  span, 
Is  shooting  through  pneumatic  tubes 

To  join  her  in  Japan. 

Sister,  who's  a  suffragette, 

Has  worked  reforms  so  rare 
That  even  the  ward  meetings 

They  open  now  with  prayer, 
And  when,  tired  by  her  labors, 

She'd  body  rest,  and  soul, 
She  goes  to  spend  for  pleasure 

A  week-end  at  the  pole. 

— From  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Putnam  County  Home  Coming. 

"Father,  it  has  been  thirteen  years  since 
Jack  left  home,  hasn't  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Duncan  of  her  husband  one  evening  in 
December  after  the  dishes  had  all  been 
put  away. 

"Yes,  mother,  thirteen  awful  years,"  he 
replied  with  emotion. 

"I  didn't  know  you  cared,"  she  ventured 
to  remark. 

"Cared!  Why  gracious  alive,  I've  not 
had  a  good  night's  sleep  since.  I  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  quarrel  with  Jack  about 
that  Bailey  girl.  Cared?  I'm  not  so  stony 
hearted  as  people  think." 

"But  you  never  let  Jack  know  that  you 
cared,"  she  accusingly  replied. 

"No,  that's  the  worst  of  it.  I  was  a 
stubborn  fool  for  awhile  and  wouldn't  let 
anyone  know  I  was  wrong  about  Clara 
Bailey.  But  I  found  out  she  was  a  good 
girl  and  that  all  that  talk  was  caused  by 
Georgia  Burrows  because  she  had  her  cap 
set  for  Jack  and  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it. 
It  was  dirty,  scandalous  gossip,  and  I  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  it  rather  than  take 
Jack's  word  for  it  or  to  investigate  for 
myself." 

"Why  on  earth  didn't  you  say  so  before, 
father?" 

"Now  hold  on  a  minute,  mother,  and  I'll 
explain  it  all.  I've  got  a  great  deal  of  my 
grandfather's  stubbornness  in  my  blood 
and  I  hate  to  acknowledge  I'm  wrong  in 
anything." 

And  mother  Duncan  nodded  silent  as- 
sent. 

"As  I  was  saying,  I  found  out  that  Clara 
was  a  good  girl,  perfectly  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing,  and  that  she  loved  Jack  as 
much  as  he  loved  her.  She  had  good 
bringing  up  if  she  was  an  orphan.  But 
when  I  came  to  the  point  where  I'd  in- 
vestigate, the  years  had  slipped  by  and 
Jack  had  gone  out  West  and  lost  himself 
somehow.  In  a  year  or  so  he  persuaded 
Clara  to  go  West  also — so  I  heard — and 
that  she  was  teaching  in  Oregon  some- 
where. You  see,  the  folks  she  lived  with 
moved  away  and  I  lost  track  of  them. 
Now  for  six  years  I've  been  quiely  trying 
to  find  out  what  has  become  of  Jack  and 
Clara — but  I  can't. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  in  silent 
grief  and  humiliation. 

Mother  was  busy  with  her  knitting — 
now  and  then  stopping  to  wipe  her  eyes. 
Somehow  she  couldn't  see  well  this  even- 
ing. 

At  last  the  mother  heart  and  inventive 
instinct  of  maternal  love  manifested  it- 
self. She  was  busy  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  that  had  baffled  her  husband. 


"Father,  there's  going  to  be  a  New  Eng- 
land homecoming.  I've  seen  it  spoken  of 
in  the  papers  so  much  lately.  I  wish  Jack 
knew  you  had  forgiven  him.  I  wish  he'd 
come  home — I  know  he  would  if  he  knew 
you  wanted  to  see  him." 

"I've  just  told  you  that  I  can't  locate 
him." 

"Why  not  put  in  the  papers — the  big 
dailies — that  Putnam  county  io  going  to 
have  a  homecoming  at  holiday  time?  Why 
can't  we  make  Jack  see  that  and  know  we 
want  him?" 

"You  write  the  thing  up  and  I'll  pay  for 
it,"  he  replied  with  interest. 

One  day  the  next  week  an  old  woman 
timidly  entered  the  building  of  one  of  the 
big  daily  newspapers  and  asked  to  see  the 
editor.  She  was  admitted,  and  there  in 
the  private  office  poured  out  her  heart 
story.  The  editor  listened  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes.  Yes,  he  too  had  felt  the 
heartache  of  losing  a  son  in  a  similar 
way. 

"I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  find 
him,"  said  the  editor  as  he  showed  her 
out  of  the  office. 

After  a  few  moments  of  heart-struggle 
and  pondering  he  wrote  a  news  article 
that  spoke  of  the  homecoming.  It  brought 
out  the  story  of  an  old  couple  up  in  Put- 
nam county  that  longed  to  see  the  son 
who  so  long  ago  lost  himself  in  the  world. 
It  poured  out  his  own  heart  and  this 
article  touched  human  hearts  everywhere. 
It  was  flashed  over  the  Associated  Press 
wires  and  went  into  every  corner  of  the 
country. 

Every  night  a  lamp  was  set  in  the  front 
window  of  the  Duncan  farm  house  to  light 
the  path  to  the  front  gate. 

"Are  you  expecting  company,  mother?" 

"Yes,  I'm  expecting  Jack,"  she  replied 
with  a  cherry  smile. 

"Have  you  heard  from  him?"  queried 
the  old  man  as  he  leaned  forward  to  read 
her  face. 

"No,  father;  not  a  word." 

Then  why  do  you  look  for  him?" 

"I  just  feel  it  in  my  heart  that  my 
prayers  will  be  answered  soon." 

Out  in  Seattle  a  prosperous  business 
man  was  glancing  over  the  evening  paper 
as  he  rode  home  on  the  car,  and  suddenly 
his  face  lit.  up  with  unusual  interest  in 
what  he  was  reading. 

"See  here,  Clara,"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
rushed  into  the  house.  "Just  read  this  in 
tonight's  paper.  I'm  inclined  to  believe 
that  means  you  and  me.  That  appeal  is 
more  than  a  mere  item  of  Putnam  county 
news.  Let's  go  by  faith  and  visit  the  old 
folks  at  home." 

It  didn't  take  long  to  arrange  for  a  vaca- 
tion, and  soon  the  Eastbound  train  was 
carrying  Jack,  Clara  and  the  children 
back  to  Putnam  county. 

There  was  a  creaking  of  wheels  in  the 
little  snow  that  had  fallen.  The  younger 
Duncan  family  were  deposited  at  the  old 
farm  gate.  Jack  paid  the  cab  fare,  and 
as  the  man  drove  away  the  last  bridge 
was  burned  behind  them.  They  could  not 
return  now  if  they  would.  But  as  they 
rounded  a  bend  in  the  walk  that  was 
thickly  studded  with  evergreens,  hiding 
the  house,  they  saw  a  light  in  the  win- 
dow. 

"They  are  looking  for  you,  Jack,"  said 
Clara. 

"Let's  slip  up  quietly  and  surprise  them 
— now,  children,  don't  you  make  a  noise." 

They  looked  in  the  unshaded  window, 
and  there  at  the  dining  room  table  sat 
father  and  mother.  Father  was  just  rev- 
erently closing  the  Bible.  Then  the  two 
old  folks  knelt  in  prayer.  Father  poured 
out  his  heart  to  God  and  asked  divine  aid 
in  finding  their  boy. 

Out  in  the  snow  two  hearts  melted  by 
the  warmth  of  that  appeal.  They  rever- 
ently waited  until  the  prayer  was  ended. 
Father  rose  and  went  to  wind  the  clock. 
Jack  and  his  family  quietly  opened  the 
never-locked  door  and  walked  in. 

"We  have  come  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  you,  father  and  mother,"  said  Jack 
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as  he  walked  up  and  took  his  surprised 
mother  in  his  arms. 

"Thank  God" — was  all  the  old  man 
could  say  as  he  gathered  Clara  and  the 
children  to  his  lonely  heart. — Successful 
Farming. 


A  Keen  Lad. 


"I  had  always  heard  that  New  England- 
ers  were  'smart,'  "  a  young  physician  who 
has  "graduated"  from  a  village  practice 
remarked  the  other  day,  according  to  Lip- 
pincott's,  "but  I  hardly  thought  it  de- 
veloped at  such  an  early  age." 

He  smiled  reminiscently,  then  con- 
tinued: 

"Just  after  I  settled  in  Debbs  Corners 
a  twelve-year-old  boy  called  on  me  one 
evening. 

•  'Say,  doc,  I  guess  I  got  measles,'  he 
remarked,  'but  nobody  knows  it  'cept  the 
folks  at  home,  an'  they  ain't  the  kind  that 
talks,  if  there's  any  good  reason  to  keep 
quiet.' 

"I  was  puzzled  and  I  suppose  I  looked  it. 

"  'Aw,  get  wise,  doc,'  my  small  visitor 
suggested.  'What  will  you  give  me  to  go 
to  school  an'  spread  it  among  all  the  kids 
in  the  village?'  " 


Household  Hints. 


Rub  finger  marks  on  doors  with  a  clean 
piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  paraffin  oil  and 
the  marks  will  disappear.  Afterward  wipe 
them  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  in  hot  water 
to  take  away  the  odor  of  the  oil.  This 
plan  is  better  than  using  soap  and  water, 
as  the  oil  does  not  destroy  the  paint. 
Paraffin  oil  will  also  be  found  excellent 
for  cleaning  varnished  doors. 

A  little  ammonia  in  the  water  used  for 
bathing  will  remove  perspiration  and  the 
disagreeable  odor  caused  by  it. 

Wash  brass  ornaments  over  with  strong 
ammonia,  using  a  brush  dipped  in  am 
monia  for  the  fancy  parts.  Rinse  in  hot 
water,  dry  and  polish  while  still  hot  with 
a  leather.  The  polishing  is  done  equally 
well  when  the  brass  is  cold,  but  not  nearly 
so  rapidly. 


The  Khaki  Suit 

for  ranch 
wear. 

Miners,  Hunt- 
ers and  outing 
folks  find 
khaki  the  best 
possible  mate- 
rial for  cloth- 
ing. 

Why  is  it  not 
also  best  for 
the  Ranch  ? 

Clothing  cata- 
logues mailed 
post-paid. 

THE  WM.  H.  HOEGEE  CO.,  Inc. 

138-140-142  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Country  Boy  Preferred 

"Send  us  one  of  your  graduates  that  you  can 
recommend.  We  prefer  a  boy  from  the  country 
—one  who  has  a  bright  mind  and  a  strong  body, 
and  who  Is  capable  of  advancement.  Good  pay 
from  the  start,  and  excellent  opportunities  to 
advance." 

We  receive  messages  like  the  above  dally  from 
San  Francisco's  leading  business  houses.  They 
call  on  us  because  they  know  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  young  men  In  our  school,  and  because 
they  know  we  are  giving  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing. If  you  are  Interested  In  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  new  San  Francisco  write  us  for 
particulars. 

San  Francisco  Business  College 

733  Fillmore  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
In  tilngements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,- 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  29,  1909. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tho  growers). 
WHEAT. 

Most  local  descriptions  are  closely 
cleaned  up,  Sonora  being  hard  to  get,  while 
Australia  has  not  been  offered  for  some 
time.  The  local  market  has  been  very  dull, 
owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  holiday 
season.  Prices  still  tend  upward,  with  ad- 
vanced quotations  on  several  descriptions. 
Local  dealers  quote  as  follows: 

California  Club   $2.00  @2.10 

Sonora    2.10  @2.30 

Northern  Club    2.00  @2.05 

Northern  Bluestem   2.10  @2.20 

Russian  Red   1.90  ®2.00 

BARLEY. 

Trading  for  the  past  week  has  been  of 
very  small  proportions,  as  most  immediate 
demands  had  been  satisfied  before  the  holi- 
days. The  decline  of  last  week  was  only 
temporary,  prices  having  recovered  their 
former  strength.  Chevalier  is  moving 
again  at  the  prices  quoted,  while  the  best 
feed  stands  on  a  level  with  brewing  grain. 

Brewing   $1.50 

Shipping    1.50 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctL  1.47%®  1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

Chevalier    1.50  @1.70 

OATS. 

Arrivals  have  again  been  quite  large, 
while  the  movement  at  present  is  confined 
to  narrow  limits.  Red  feed  are  a  little 
higher,  but  the  market  in  general  is  weak 
here,  though  conditions  are  regarded  as 
favorable  in  the  North. 

Red.  feed   $1.75  <§>1.85 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Black    2.50  @2.70 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

CORN. 

A  little  Western  grain  has  arrived  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  prices  on  Western  lots 
are  little  more  than  nominal.  Values  are 
inclined  to  firmness.  Local  white  is  mov- 
ing to  some  extent  at  the  quotation,  and 
Egyptian  is  doing  a  little  better. 

California  Large  White  $1.80  @1.90 

Egyptian — White    1.65  @1.67V4 

Brown    1.65 

RYE. 

There  is  little  of  any  description  on  the 
market,  and  no  demand  of  an  consequence. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.90  @2.00 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  considerable  demand  foi 
pink  beans  and  supplies  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  an  early  clean-up.  Prices 
accordingly  have  been  moving  upward  this 
week,  sales  being  made  as  high  as  $4. 
Dealers  look  for  a  still  further  advance  on 
this  variety  within  the  next  few  weeks 
and  expect  to  get  $1.50  later  in  the  season. 
Prices  on  other  descriptions  are  unchanged 
In  value,  hut  marly  everything  is  firmly 
held.  While  there  is  a  little  inquiry  com- 
ing in,  the  movement  is  very  small  and 
the  market  is  likely  to  be  quiet  for  some 
time. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $5.10  ©5.25 

Blackeyes    4.00  ®4.10 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40  @4.60 

Garvanos    2.50  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    1.75  ©2.00 

Small  Whites   4.75  ©5.00 

Large  Whites    3.50  ©3.60 

Limas    4.10  ©4.20.. 

Pea    4.25  ©4.60 

Pink    3.75  ©4.00 

Red    6.50  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.00  ©5.10 

SEEDS. 

Prices  on  all  descriptions  are  steady,  with 
no  quotable  change  in  either  direction. 
The  movement  is  very  small  at  the  moment 
and  no  great  activity  is  expected  for  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Alfalfa,  per  lb   17®  17  Vic 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25. UO 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4%c 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    3%@  4  Vic 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

No  further  advance  has  occurred  so  far. 
but  as  the  grain  market  is  still  going  up, 
higher  prices  are  not  unlikely.  Local  de- 
mand has  been  quiet,  but  somewhat  more 
activity  Is  expected  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

and  buyers  are  now  inclined  to  hold  off. 

Pal.  Familv  Extras  $6.40  ©6.90 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  @6.40 

Superfine    5.40  @5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.90  @6.10 
HAY. 

As  usual  in  the  holiday  season  the  San 
Francisco  hay  business  has  been  extremely 
quiet  and  shipments  to  this  market  have 
also  fallen  off,  being  smaller  than  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Smaller  dealers  and  consum- 
ers are  inclined  to  carry  as  light  stocks  as 
possible  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  as 
supplies  are  now  low  dealers  look  for  a 
healthy  demand  during  January.  The  most 
encouraging  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
demand  for  outside  shipment,  the  North- 
ern movement  Including  large  quantities 
of  alfalfa  and  some  grain  hay.  More  in- 
quiry Is  coming  from  the  interior  and 
mountain  districts,  and  altogether  the 
situation  is  much  more  favorable  than  it 
was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.50@19.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@17.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@16.50 

Tame  Oat    13.00@17.00 

Barley    10.00@13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00@13.5b 

Alfalfa    9.50@13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 
The  demand  has  been  very  moderate  of 
late,  and  as  offerings  of  bran,  shorts  and 
middlings  are  still  ample  these  articles  art 
rather  easy  in  value.    Cocoanut  cake  and 


cracked  corn  are  a  little  higher,  but  quota- 
tions stand  as  before  on  other  descriptions. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $22.00@24.00 

Bran,  ton   27.00® 29.00 

Cocoanut    Cake    or    Meal  at 

Mills    26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00 

Middlings    34.00@35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@33.00 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton   39.50®41.00 

Rolled  Barley    32.0O@33.00 

Shorts   31.50@33.00 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  less  active  than  for  some 
time,  but  prices  are  still  firmly  held.  Gar- 
lis  is  also  firm.  General  lines  of  vegetables 
from  the  south  have  been  very  scarce,  and 
most  descriptions  have  advanced  quite 
sharply.  Green  pease  and  string  beans  are 
bringing  extreme  prices  and  egg  plant  is 
also  quite  firm.  Other  lines  are  now  be- 
coming a  little  more  plentiful.  Most  toma- 
toes are  injured  by  frost,  and  choice  lots 
are  held  above  quotations,  while  green 
peppers  are  a  little  easier.  Celery  and 
rhubarb  are  coming  in  freely,  and  while 
the  movement  has  been  good  for  most  of 
the  time  prices  are  easy.  The  first  box  ot 
asparagus  has  arrived,  but  no  large  quan- 
tity is  expected  for  a  month  or  two. 
Onions — New  Yellow,  per  ctl .  .  $1.00®  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   6®  7c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   10®  15c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   10@17V&c 

Turnips,  per  sack   60c 

Summer  Squash,  large  box....     1.25®  1.75 

Tomatoes,  per  box   75c@  1.50 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   5©  7c 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   10®12V4c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   4©  5c 

Celery,  per  doz   25®  30o 

POULTRY. 

Local  stock  is  not  arriving  to  any  great 
extent  and  business  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Eastern  offerings,  which  are  com- 
paratively large.  The  demand,  however,  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  practically  every- 
thing moves  off  well  at  about  the  former 
range  of  values.  The  Christmas  turkey 
business  was  hardly  up  to  expectations, 
either  in  arrivals  or  sales,  the  high  prices 
interfering  with  the  demand.  Prices  on 
all  but  the  choicest  offerings  dropped  off  a 
little  at  the  close  and  are  still  below  last 
quotations,  though  there  Is  still  some  de- 
mand, with  very  little  coming  in.  Consid- 
erable business  is  expected  before  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Broilers   $  4.00@  5.00 

Small  Broilers   3.00®  4.00 

Fryers    5.50®  6.00 

Hens,  extra   8.00®  9.00 

Hens,  per  doz   6.50©  7.50 

Small  Hens   5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00®  5.00 

Young  Roosters    6.50®  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown  ..  .     8.00®  9.00 

Pigeons    1.50 

Squabs    3.00©  3.50 

Ducks    4.00©  9.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.00 

Dressed  Turkeys,  lb   23®  27c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  a  little  higher,  but  buy- 
ing for  the  last  few  days  has  been  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  with  some  accumu- 
lation extras  are  a  cent  lower.  Storage 
extras,  however,  are  well  sustained  at  a 
slight  advance.  The  following  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  35  c 

Firsts    31  c 

Seconds    29  <. 

California  Storage  (extras)...  30  Vfec 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25  v£c 

EGGS. 

Since  the  end  of  the  large  holiday  move- 
ment business  has  been  very  quiet.  Ar- 
rivals also  have  been  somewhat  larger  than 
for  the  preceding  week,  resulting  In  con- 
siderable surplus  of  fresh  stock.  Prices 
have  been  dropping,  extras  being  13  V4 
cents  below  the  last  quotation.  Firsts  also 
are  5  cents  lower,  but  storage  stock  is  held 
at  former  figures. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  42V£c 

Firsts    40  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  32  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheesi  (s  very  quiet  at  the  moment,  and 
while  rec  iipts  have  been  light  the  supply 
is  ample  lor  immediate  needs.  While  Ore- 
gon flats  t«re  a  little  higher  local  flats  are 
lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  17  %c 

Firsts    16V6C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  19  c 

Oregon  Flats    18V4c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   18  Vic 

N.  Y.,  Fancy   19  He 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   17Vfec 

Young  Americas    18V4c 

POTATOES. 

The  market  is  rather  dull  this  week,  but 
supplies  are  by  no  means  excessive  and 
prices  are  fully  maintained.  The  best  rlvei 
stock  is  held  for  an  advance,  Oregon  stock 
also  being  higher,  while  sweet  potatoes  are 
fairly  firm,  with  most  of  the  cheap  stock 
cleaned  off  the  market. 

Potatoes — River  Whites    "!5c@$1.10 

Salinas  Burbanks  $  l.<5@  1.40 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.15®  1.25 

Early  Rose    1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.50®  l.ow 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
While  there  has  been  a  large  holiday 
movement  of  fancy  apples,  supplies  are 
still  sufficient  for  the  demand.  In  fact, 
there  is  very  little  inquiry  for  anything  at 
present,  but  prices  are  steadily  held  on 
apples  and  pears,  which  are  now  about  the 
only  article  in  which  much  I  nterest  is 
taken.  A  good  many  cranberries  were  held 
over  and  are  being  sold  off  at  reduced 
prices.  The  few  remaining  grapes  are  held 
for  higher  prices. 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  $  7.00®  10.00 

Grapes,  per  crate   50c®  1.25 

Apples —  v 

Fancy,  per  box   1.25®  1.7o 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Common    40®  6ac 

Christmas  Apples    1.75®  2.25 

P  <?  EL  V  3 

Winter  Nelis    1.75®  2.00 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.25 

Persimmons    75c@  1.25 


We  have  all  kinds  for  all  uses, 
us  for  prices  on 


CATALOGS 


MACHINERY 


Write 


CATALOGS 


The  CALDWELL  BROS.  CO. 


SEATTLE 


TACOMA 


SPOKANE 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
A  few  valencias  are  still  moving,  but  do 
not  cut  tny  figure  in  the  market.  No  great 
reduction  was  made  in  supplies  of  navels 
by  the  holiday  trading,  and  while  the  best 
lots  are  still  firmly  held  ordinary  stock  is 
cheaper.  Tangerines  are  quoted  as  before 
and  fancy  lemons  are  a  little  stronger. 
Business  at  the  moment  is  quiet. 
Oranges —  _  . 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.50 

Navels    1-65®  2.50 

Choice  Lemons    2.50®  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons   4.00®  4.50 

Standard    100@  H9. 

Limes    4.00©  4.o0 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Business  here  is  now  of  extremely  small 
proportions,  most  of  the  trade  having  pro- 
vided for  all  winter  requirements  and  no 
movement  of  any  consequence  is  expected 
for  the  next  months  or  two.  The  close  of 
the  holiday  season  enables  packers  to  make 
a  closer  estimate  of  conditions,  resulting  in 
a  little  easier  feeling  on  some  lines.  Apples 
have  weakened  a  little  and  show  a  decline 
of  %  cent,  while  a  similar  condition  is 
noted  in  pears,  quotations  for  which  are 
unusually  high.  Fancy  peaches  are  be- 
coming quite  scarce  and  firm,  but  without 
any  advance  in  prices.  Apricots  have  long 
been  cleaned  out  of  growers'  hands  and 
are  firmlv  held,  but  not  in  much  demand 
at  present  values.  Prunes  remain  firm  at 
the  former  quotation.  The  amount  carried 
over  in  the  East  is  very  small,  and  this 
market  is  cleaned  up  of  the  more  desirable 
sizes,  though  considerable  small  stock  is 
still  left.  Notwithstanding  the  large  holi- 
day movement  of  raisins  local  packers  de- 
scribe the  market  as  weak,  with  very  poor 
outlook,  and  qviote  lower  prices.  The  quo- 
tations, however,  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  as  there  is  no  movement  from 
grower  to  packer  at  present. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb   7  V4  @  8  c 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white   4  c 

Apricots    9'^®,10,  c 

Peaches   5    @  5V4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2%c 

Pears    5V4®  7  c 

Raisins —  ■ 
Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2     @  2Vfec 

Thompson  Seedless    2  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    l%c 

London  Layers.  3  crown          85    @95  c 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  quoted  a  little  higher  In 
the  local  market,  but  it  is  considered  that 
both  almonds  and  walnuts  have  about 
reached  top  value.  Quotations  are  those 
current  in  the  local  market,  as  there  os  no 
movement  from  the  growers.  Supplies  in 
the  trade  are  light  and  rapidly  moving  off. 
though  the  buying  movement  has  quieted 
down  a  little  this  week. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14%®  if  C 

IX  L    13V4<Eil4  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ®13%c 

Drakes    10V4@lt  c 

Languedoc    9V4@10%c 

Chestnuts,  California    9     @11  c 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   14  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   9  c 

HONEY. 

Honey  continues  very  quiet,  with  even 
less  business  than  before  on  most  descrip- 
tions. Prices  are  steadily  held  on  all 
grades,  choice  lots  being  fairly  firm. 

Comb    8  ®ll,,c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7    ®  7V&c 

Extracted,  Amber   5  Vi  @  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4  Vic 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  very  quiet  locally,  with  no 
movement  of  an  consequence  throughout 
the  State.  Prices  are  firm  at  the  former 
range. 

Hops,  new  crop   18    @24  c 

WOOL. 

Local  dealers  estimate  that  most  of  the 
fall  clip  has  already  been  shipped  out, 
though  there  is  still  some  left  In  the  coun- 
try, mostly  of  defective  quality  and  held 
higher  than  buyers  are  willing  to  pay. 
Prices  offered  by  local  buyers  are  nomi- 
nally as  last  quoted. 

MEAT. 

Business  continues  rather  quiet  locally, 
hogs  receiving  little  attention  at  the  mo- 
ment Dressed  veal  and  lambs  are  a  little 
lower,  but  other  dressed  meats  are  firm  at 
former  prices.  Live  calves  and  sheep  also 
show  a  slight  reduction,  but  all  other  live 
stock  is  very  strong. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7    @  7V4c 

Cows    6     @  6%c 

Heifers   6  @  6  Vic- 
Veal    i  V4  @  9  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8%®  10  c 

Ewes   °  c 

Lambs   11    @  |2c 

Hogs,  dressed    9%«i'12V4' 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   4  >/«  @  4 He 

jvjo   »    4     ©  4  Vic 

Cows'  and  Heifers:  No.  1   3%@  3%c 

No   2    :!     9  3  /*c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2     @  2'/4c 

Calves:  Light    |*« 

Medium    ,     _  ? , . c 

Heavy    4     9  4^c 

Sheep:  Wethers   5     @  5Vic 


Ewes   4  'i  ffl  lUe 

Lambs    6     ®  6 Vic- 

Hogs:  Grain  fed.  100  to  150  lbs.    7%@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8     @  8  1  \  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   5     @  6  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  28. — Present  ship- 
ments from  southern  California  of  oranges 
and  lemons  are  very  light.  Demand  Is 
also  very  light,  and  this  is  a  natural  con- 
dition at  this  time  of  the  year  and  ex- 
pected by  the  shippers.  However,  any  day 
may  bring  its  influx  of  orders,  for  we  know 
that  the  markets  were  not  overstocked 
with  California  navels,  and  that  the  trade 
will  begin  to  want  them  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  convinced  that  they  contain  sugar 
enough  to  make  them  palatable.  A  Florida 
fruit  man  writing  to  your  correspondent 
says:  "The  balance  of  the  Florida  crop  and 
practically  all  of  the  California  crop  will 
have  to  move  into  the  markets  at  the  same 
time.  This  gives  California  absolute  con- 
trol on  oranges  in  many  of  the  markets 
and  divides  with  Florida  nearly  all  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country.  This 
does  not  seem  to  spell  high  prices  for 
either  California  or  Florida.  Florida  will 
market,  after  January  1,  at  least  one-hall 
of  her  estimated  crop,  approximating 
10.000  carloads.  This  would  mean  an  aver- 
age daily  movement  of  100  cars  for  I  GO 
days.  In  order  to  market  the  California 
navel  crop  there  will  have  to  be  an  average 
daily  movement  of  between  150  and  200 
cars,  and  from  both  points  this  means  an 
average  daily  output  of  between  250  and 
300  cars  of  oranges  for  January,  Februar> 
and  March  which  the  markets  will  have  to 
absorb  at  some  kinds  of  prices  If  this 
daily  movement  is  in  any  way  interfered 
with  it  will  increase  the  shipments  on 
other  days  or  will  prolong  the  shipping 
season." 

Lemons  have  been  good  propertv  for  the 
past  three  months  and  prices  have  been 
strong  right  up  to  Christmas  time.  How- 
ever, there  are  now  signs  of  a  falling  off 
in  values,  owing  to  the  lighter  demand  and 
increased  supply  available. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  848  cars  of  oranges  and  537  cars  of 
lemons  from  the  south,  as  against  1100 
cars  of  oranges  and  600  cars  of  lemons  to 
same  time  last  season. 

Orange  prices  run  from  $1.50  to  $1.80 
cash  California,  according  to  locality,  and 
lemons  are  being  quoted  all  the  way  from 
$.1  t<>  $4  per  box,  according  to  locality  and 
grade. 


You  Will  Start 
The  New  Year  Right 

By  buying  one  of  our  10,  20or  40  acre  tracts, 
already  planted  and  growing  ALFALFA, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  being  a  portion  of  the  famous  Glenn 
Raneho,  In  Glenn  Co.,  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest  and 
market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds  of  all 
crops  raised  are  credited  on  the  buyer's  con- 
tract of  purchase,  the  crops  thereby  prac- 
tically paying  for  the  land  In  three  years 
time,  as  It  averages  six  ciops  yearly,  which 
will  net  from  *40  the  first  year  to?100  the  third 
year  per  acre,  and  as  an  Investment  Is  hard 
to  duplicate,  as  It  will  bring  from  15  to  36  per 
cent  on  the  money  Invested. 

Write,  or  call,  and  let  us  explain  the 
proposition.  Free  ILLUSTRATED  booklet 
on  application. 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Bids-.  San  Franciico. 


SUBSCRIPTION    AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  want*  a 
young  man  or  woman  in  every  county  In 
the  State  to  Mollclt  for  Muhxrrlhllonn.  Good 
coniniiNNlouN  allowed.  Write  un  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neceamary  paper*, 
blank"  and  InMtruetlonH.  Yon  ran  make 
aood  money  with  a  little  effort. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Doalori  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  S AIM  FRANCISCO 

DADPD  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r ftrtn   Blake  MoFMI  4  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


January  1,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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BURBANKS 


Genuine 


Giant  Crimson  Winter"  Rhubarb 


SEBASTOPOL 
NURSERY 

is  the  Headquarters  for 
plants  of  this  product. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOVELTIES 

NEW  CREATIONS   IN  TREES,  FBUITS 
AND  FLOWERS 

BURBANK'S   EXPERIMENT  FARMS 
LUTHEK  BURBANK 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE  20*  SANTA  ROSA  AVE 


October  first, 
19      0  0 


SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  William 
Mather  of  Sevastopol,  California  has  purchased 
and  is  growing  a  large  stock  of  the  true  Bur- 
hank's  "Giant  crimson  Winter"  Rhubarb. 
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My  "Giant  Crimson 
Winter"  Rhubarb  Plants 
are  Genuine. 


My  prices  are  15  cents  by  the  thousand,  or  20  cents  by  the  hundred. 
Book  your  orders  now,  ready  for  delivery  the  first  day  of  February,  1910. 

WM.  MATHER,  Proprietor, 

Office:  P.  O.  Building,  SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

CALL  AND  SEE  MY  RHUBARB  FIELDS,  THAT  ARE  NOW  BEING  HARVESTED. 


OFFICE  PHONE  :    MAIN  94 


RESIDENCE:    RURAL  62 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
reads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON.  A.M. 


Price  $3  per  copy,  postpaid. 

A  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM  ON  FRUIT 
GROWING. 


"I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  Prof. 
Wlckson's  'California  Fruits'  on  many 
subjects  and  have  found  what  I  wanted  In 
every  case.  The  book  might  well  be  styled 
an  Encyclopedia  of  California  Horticul- 
ture."— L.  Lathwesen,  San  Jose. 


REVISED  EDITION,  500  PAGES. 

HANDSOMEIjV  ILLUSTRATED. 


Send  In  Your  Order  Today  to 

ACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher, 

667  HOWARD  STREET, 
San  Francloca,  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS  ENGINE  CO.. 

OFFICE  AND  PLANT 
23rd  AVENUE.  OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SALESROOM 

436  MARKET  STREET 


ARE  YOU  A  PLUMBER? 


&  6  HP. 
NEW  WAY. 


1     .  .       LOOK  FOR 

and  steam  fitter  and 
machinist  ?  If  so,  you 
can  keep  an  ordinary 
Gasoline  Engine  run  • 
ning  part  of  the  time, 
unless  you  forget  to 
drain  it  and  have  it 
freeze. 

That  puts  it  out  of  this  brand 
commission. 


00 


00 


THE  ONLY  AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 
BUILT  AND  GUARANTEED  FOR 
ANY  CLIMATE  FOR  ALL  DAY 
HARD  WORK. 


AIR  COOLED 

is  NOT  an  ordinary  engine,  BUT  an 
ordinary  man  can  get  a  full  day's  work 
out  of  it  every  day  in  the  year.  No 
water,  no  tanks,  no  pipes,  no  packing, 
no  leaky  pumps,  no  complicated  valve 
gear. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  D9 

Henshaw,  Bulkley  6  Co. 

19  Fremont  St.,  262  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.     LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  li  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


Electric-Centrifugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MAKE  IT  A  RULE 

TO  MEASURE  THE  WATER  DISCHARGED  AND 
THE  HORSE  POWER  CONSUMED  AND 
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YOU  WILL  FIND  THAT  YOUR 

American  Centrifugal 

DELIVERS 

MORE  WATER 

WITH 

LESS  POWER 

THAN  THE 
OTHER 
ONE 


SEND 

US  14c.  in 
STAMPS  and 
we  will  send  you 
Post  paid,  a 

Lufkin  Steel  Foot  Rule 

IN  LEATHER  CASE  <size  illustrated). 


llllllllllllllilililililllilililHililililililililililill 


With  a  copy  of  our  65  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
MODERN  PRACTICE  IN  AMERICAN  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP  CONSTRUCTION. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  6  Supply  Co. 

Sole  Agents  "American  Pumping  Machinery," 

523  Market  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  llghest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  rot.  Metal  in  bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Kust.  High  Factor  of  .Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Prices, 
Specifications,  Hydraulic  Data  and  General  Information  Furnished 
Cpon  Bequest. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.   Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  404  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 

210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric   Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

PUCAD  I  Allll  160  atreB  S200'  ?et  tlt>e 
UnCAr  LHHU  under  homestead  law  in 
14  mos.  Good.  160  acres  81600,  payments,  ideal 
for  grapes,  walnuts,  apples,  crops,  grazing. 
Fine  soil,  timber,  rainfall.  Box,  321,  SAN  LUiB 
OBISPO,  CAL. 


AND    CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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Fortieth  Year. 


Hog  Raising  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Paul  Parker. 

At  the  present  time  "Pork  is  King"  as  a  money- 
maker, bringing  some  8  cents  a  pound,  and  from 
all  indications  lie  will  continue  his  reign  sonic 
time.  Since  pork  is  King,  alfalfa  must  be  Queen, 
because  this  wonderful  plant  has  done  more  for 
the  hog  business  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  any  other  ration,  as  it 
has  made  it  possible  to  have  green 
food  for  the  porkers  at  seasons  of 
the  year  when  every  other  fodder 
was  dried  up. 

Raising  hogs  on  the  Pacific  con  si 
differs  greatly  from  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  climate  is  not  only  different, 
but  we  must  use  other  feeds.  Corn, 
the  peer  of  all  hog  foods,  we  can- 
not use  on  account  of  its  high 
price,  except  possibly  those  who 
can  plant  a  few  acres  and  raise 
their  own  supply.  To  go  out  on 
the  market  and  buy  corn  for  hogs 
at  its  present  price  would  be  busi- 
ness suicide.  Hog  raisers,  then,  of 
necessity  have  had  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute which  would  give  them 
quick  and  economical  gains.  Prob- 
ably the  most  popular  substitute 
for  corn  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
been  barley,  but  with  its  increasing 
price  many  hog  raisers  are  using 
Egyptian  corn,  beans  that  are  un- 
dersized and  shriveled,  wheat, 
oats,  horse  beans,  grapes  and  rais- 
ins, or  some  other  feed  that  has 
finishing  properties  in  it. 

For  getting  the  hogs  in  condi- 
tion prior  to  finishing,  alfalfa  is 
the  best  possible  diet.  Most  of 
the  successful  hog  raisers  put  their 
young  pigs,  immediately  after 
weaning,  on  alfalfa  pasture  and 
give  them  all  the  skimmed  milk 
they  can  drink.  They  are  kept  on 
this  combination  until  about  seven 
or  eight  months  old,  then  they  are 
turned  out  into  stubble  fields  and  allowed  to  pick 
up  the  waste  grain  and  seeds  until  the  land  is 
ready  to  be  plowed.  Those  in  good  condition  are 
sold  and  a  few  poor  rustlers  are  fattened  in  pens. 
Skimmed  milk  and  alfalfa  are  considered  by  all  to 
be  the  best  food  for  growing  hogs,  as  they  build 
up  the  bone  and  tissues  as  no  other  diet  will  do, 
putting  them  in  condition  so  that  when  I  hey  gel 
on  grain  or  raisins  they  wilV  finish  in  excellent 
shape.  Where  there  is  no  alfalfa,  pastures  of  the 
native  grasses,  potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables,  sor- 
ghum and  acorns  are  the  most  common  feeds. 

The  principal  breeds  of  swine  on  the  coast  are 
the  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Duroe-Jersey. 
The  other  breeds,  such  as  Tamworth,  Yorkshires, 


Chester  White.  Cheshire  and  Victoria,  are  not 
found  very  frequently.  The  Berkshires  and  Po- 
land-Chinas do  very  well  here  and  are  the  most 
popular  with  the  hog  raisers,  although  of  late 
there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  the  lied  Durocs. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  Berk- 
shires and  the  Poland-Chinas,  both  being  black 
and  about  the  same  shape.  The  only  points  in 
which  they  differ  is  that  the  Poland-China's  snout 
is  not  dished  and  his  ears  are  large  and  droop 


Australian  Sow  of  the  Bacon  Type. 


An  Australian  Sow  and  Her  Litter. 

over.  The  Berkshires  are  considered  better  rust- 
lers and  grazers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
so  much  waste  in  butchering  Poland-Chinas.  The 
Duroc-Jerseys  are  not  so  large  as  either  of  the 
above  two  breeds,  but  other  than  a  difference  in 
color,  the  general  appearance  is  about  the  same. 
These  red  hogs  are  actice  and  hardy,  so  that  they 
graze  very  well,  covering  large  sections  of  ground. 
They  are  also  very  prolific.  M.  M.  Fike  of  Lai  on. 
Cal.,  has  two  Duroc  sows  which  have  littered  50 
pigs  in  the  last  six  months. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  economical  gains  in 
hog  raising,  it  is  necessary  to  have  pasture  for  the 
pigs.  When  fed  in  pens  they  do  not  do  as  well 
as  when  they  arc  allowed  to  range  over  fields.  A 


common  practice  among  the  hog  men  is  to  build 
"hog  tight"  fences  around  their  property,  so  that 
when  the  crops  are  harvested  the  hogs  can  be 
turned  out  in  them  to  pick  up  the  grains  which 
the  harvesters  left  behind,  as  swine  are  the  best 
gleaners  of  waste  grains,  seeds  and  insects.  Hogs 
rustling  for  their  food  eat  more  and  thrive  bet- 
ter than  when  they  are  fed  in  close  quarters,  and 
they  lay  on  more  flesh  and  bone.  The  constant 
exercising  and  ranging  over  the  fields  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  makes  them  hardy,  so 
that  they  are  not  so  susceptible  to 
disease  as  those  confined  in  pens, 
and  also  makes  them  able  to  stand 
sudden  changes  in  the  climate. 

The  number  of  hogs  alfalfa  will 
carry  per  acre  without  injuring 
the  roots  or  future  growth  of  the 
crop  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
soil,  fertility  of  the  land  and  the 
size  of  the  hogs  pastured.  Good, 
well  irrigated  land  will  carry  20 
to  25  hogs,  while  upland  of  only 
fair  average  fertility  will  support 
from  8  to  12.  There  are  fields 
which  have  supported  25  hogs 
year  after  year  and  are  still  in 
good  condition,  while  there  are 
other  fields  that  will  only  furnish 
pasture  for  about  5  head  per  year. 

When  a  field  is  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  pasture  it  is  best  to 
divide  it  into  several  lots  and 
move  the  hogs  from  one  lot  to  the 
other,  as  occasion  requires.  .Many 
fields  of  alfalfa  are  ruined  by  too 
close  pasturing,  the  stock  eating 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  so  that 
they  are  injured  and  they  cannot 
send  out  young  shoots.  After  the 
crown  of  the  plant  is  injured  in 
this  way  it  takes  a  long  time  for  it 
to  get  back  its  old  strength  and 
vigor. 

Another  feature  of  pasturing  is 
not  to  put  the  hogs  on  the  alfalfa 
until  it  has  become  well  rooted. 
Young  alfalfa  is  too  tender  a  plant, 
to  stand  severe  treatment  except 
under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances. There  are  a  few  farmers 
who  have  pastured  alfalfa  in  the  same  year  it  was 
sown  and  have  it  survive,  but  in  every  case  the 
land  was  rich  heavy  loam  soil  in  river  bottoms 
with  the  water  not  far  below  the  surface  and  the 
season  was  very  favorable. 

Ordinary  alfalfa  should  not  be  pastured  until 
the  second  year,  and,  better  still,  not  until  the 
third  year  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  field  as  per- 
manent pasture. 

.Many  hog  raisers  turn  their  hogs  out  on 
alfalfa  immediately  after  if  lias  been  irrigated 
or  after  a  heavy  rain,  so  that  the  ground  is 
packed  hard,  which  not  only  interferes  with  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  but  also  makes  the  field  very 
uneven. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Jan.  4,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.1.26 

21.91 

17.76 

62 

28 

Red  Bluff 

.28 

8.45 

10.56 

62 

30 

Sacramento  . 

1.S2 

7.22 

7.48 

54 

32 

San  Francisco... 

1.57 

10.07 

8.80 

58 

36 

San  Jose  

2.11 

8.11 

5.43 

58 

26 

Fresno   

3.38 

9.87 

3.81 

58 

30 

Independence... 

1.00 

5.42 

3.77 

36 

12 

San  Luis  Obispo 

4.59 

15.07 

6.48 

72 

38 

Los  Angeles  

^.70 

9.57 

5.56 

74 

36 

San  Diego  

2.34 

7.81 

3.37 

70 

38 

The  Week. 

We  cannot  help  point  inn'  again  with  increased 
pride  at  our  achievement  in  weather  prophecy. 
Weeks  ago  when  false  prophets  were  advising 
people  to  drink  light  because  there  would  DOl  be 
the  usual  quantity  of  water  this  year  we  saw 
clearly  gleams  of  frost  and  snow  and  buckets  of 
water  sloshing  about  upon  the  veil  of  the  future. 
We  based  our  prediction  upon  this  highly  original 
formula:  (  v  s  )"  — F— .  This,  reduced  to  sim- 
plest forms,  means  that  the  activity  of  the  ele- 
ments as  manifested  by  volume  and  speed  at 
the  time  then  present,  which  was  the  autumn, 
when  increased  indefinitely  (or  constantly  in 
operation)  at  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  season 
invariably  will  amount  to  something  fierce  in  the 
time  then  future — which  is  now.  We  did  not  in- 
tend to  publish  this  formula  until  it  had  been 
passed  upon  by  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
but  the  recent  experience  of  a  great  discoverer 
has  convinced  us  that  the  public  is  a  safer  court 
of  appeal.  And  now  having  planted  this  standard 
for  the  guidance  of  future  races  of  Californians 
we  shall,  henceforth,  hold  our  peace.  We  scorn 
to  use  the  position  which  we  occupy  as  editor  of 
an  influential  journal  to  boost  our  own  prophetic 
powers.  Humanity  may  take  it  or  leave  it  as  it 
sees  fit.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  shall  be 
disappointed  if.  when  we  take  another  peep  at  the 
earth  through  the  scintillations  of  the  tail  of  Hal- 
ley's  comet  at  its  next  excursion  into  the  solar 
system,  we  do  not  see  the  above  formula  deeply 
graven  on  our  tombstone. 

During  the  last  week  most  locations  have  been 
putting  up  the  weather  samples  they  have  had  as 
the  Avorst  ever,  and  we  believe  there  are  many 
places  where  the  glint  of  the  frost,  the  depth  of 
the  snow  fall  or  Hurry  ami  the  weight  and  wash 
of  the  rainfall  have  pressed  close  upon  the  records 
of  a  few  decades,  if  not  exceeded  them.  No  doubt 
considerable  losses  have  been  visited  upon  many 
people  and  enterprises,  but  the  aggregate  cer- 
tainly makes  for  production  beyond  customary 
figures,  and  many  fingers  which  tingle  in  the  pass- 
ing days  will  be  warmed  in  the  glow  of  gold  later 
in  the  year.  The  first  year  of  the  new  decade  bids 
fair  to  set  a  new  pace  in  California  production  and 
development. 


Commenting  upon  the  new  decade  it  is  just  as 
well  to  strike  right  at  the  heart  of  it  which  will 
be.  of  course,  for  this  half  of  the  world,  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition  of  1915  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  isthmian  canal  will  be 
open  at  that  date  and  a  grand  celebration  of  an 
event,  which  means  that  the  Pacific  advances  into 
the  center  of  the  world,  is  fitting  and  will  arouse 
all  peoples  because  it  will  have  wider  significance 
than  any  world's  fair  has  had  hitherto.  The  plan 
is  for  San  Francisco  and  the  United  States  to  ante 
five  millions  each,  against  an  equal  amount  from 
the  rest  of  the  orb,  and  play  the  game  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  universe.  It  is  a  great  proposi- 
tion which  commends  itself  at  the  speaking.  It 
will  be  splendid  to  have  something  for  Califor- 
nians to  work  for  connectedly  and  systematically 
for  live  years  and  after  the  consummation  there 
will  be  five  years  more  to  gather  the  aftermath 
before  one  of  the  Oriental  nations  across  the  Pa- 
cific plays  for  the  world's  eye  with  another  inter- 
national exposition  about  1020.  to  celebrate  the 
real  debut  of  the  Orient  into  occidental  national 
society.  California,  then,  as  the  seat  of  the  world's 
celebration  of  the  Panama  triumph,  and.  by  virtue 
of  her  demonstration  of  progressive  Pacific  spirit, 
to  be  selected  as  chaperon  for  the  great  coming 
out  of  eastern  Asia — gee:  the  conception  thrills 
us  deeper  than  the  thought  of  being  a  prophet.. 
Hut  really  will  it  not  be  great  for  California,  and 
can  anyone  refuse  to  work  for  it  ?  It  will  help  us 
in  population  and  in  multiplied  local  markets  as 
well  as  giving  additional  emphasis  to  all  our  dis- 
tinctive products.  It  will  hasten  all  overland  rail- 
ways to  connect  through  to  the  front  door  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  will  banish  the  last  thought  of 
our  bein<r  provincial,  for  how  can  one  be  provin- 
cial at  a  world's  center?  Therefore,  say  we  :  take 
strong  hold  of  this  Pacific-Panama  idea  and  pull 
it  strong.  Five  years  of  such  effort  will  be  a  lib- 
eral education  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  State.  It  will  teach  geography,  commerce, 
State  craft — patriotism.  Therefore  bend  thought, 
sharpen  pencils.  gear-tip  typewriters,  point 
brushes,  let  loose  tongues  in  talk  and  song!  The 
Panama  cut  leads  to  the  Pacific :  the  Pacific  to 
California:  California  to  the  future  of  the  greater 
hemisphere!  Oh.  my:  if  we  were  not  a  prophet 
we  should  be  a  poet  or— something. 


Speaking  of  the  glory  of  California  we  shall  lift 
a  piece  from  a  circular  which  the  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Pacific  RntAL  Press  is  using  in 
his  work  with  those  who  have  things  worth  mak- 
ing known  to  the  public.  To  move  them  his  way 
he  has  incidentally  to  state  how  great  California 
is  agriculturally,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
advertising,  like  all  other  honorable  branches  of 
promotive  work,  is  now  proceeding  more  clearly 
than  ever  upon  a  basis  of  demonstrated  truth. 
Our  advertising  manager  draws  glory  for  Cali- 
fornia from  the  greatest  journalistic  advertising 
which  was  ever  done  in  the  agricultural  line  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  who  has  a  bunch  of  able 
Eastern  journals  in  his  hand  and  whose  interests 
he  is  endeavoring  to  advauce.  by  paying  thousands 
of  dollars  for  double  pages  in  the  most  popular 
non-agricultural  weekly  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Myrick.  then,  in  an  attractive  advertisement  of 
his  own  publications,  gives  the  number  of  farms 
and  their  production  by  States  for  the  year  1909. 
In  the  list  of  States,  California  has  approximately 
125,060  farms,  and  their  total  yield  for  the  past 
year  is  given  as  $329,000,000.  According  to  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  the  value  of  farm  products 
lor  1908  in  California  was  $307,946,189.  The  in- 
crease shown  by  Mr.  Myrick  is  rational  and  nor- 
mal with  the  showing  of  gains  in  other  States. 
Mr.  Myrick 's  figures  show  California  to  be  the 
leader  in  production,  that  125,000  farms  averaged 


a  profit  of  $2632.  The  next  highest  State  in  per 
capita  production  is  Iowa,  which  Mr.  Myrick 
places  at  $2500  per  farm.  Oregon  with  7.~>.0i»0 
farms,  shows  a  total  revenue  therefrom  of  $114.- 
000.000.  This  is  identically  the  same  as  Montana, 
with  30.000  farms.  The  State  of  Washington  has 
66.000  farms  and  produced  $104,000,000. 

Commenting  upon  these  interesting  facts  out- 
advertising manager  bursts  forth  in  this  paeon  of 
praise:  "Grand  old  California  leads  the  Union 
because  of  the  diversity  of  her  products,  fostered 
materially  by  favorable  climatic  conditions,  and 
the  intelligence  and  industry  of  its  farmers,  who 
"do  things"  at  the  right  time  and  understand  the 
detail  of  the  things  they  set  out  to  do."  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  those 
who  desire  to  help  such  farmers  to  still  greater 
deeds  should  advertise  their  helpfulness  in  the 
proper  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  which 
is  to  California  what  California  is  to  the  nation. 
The  argument  is  irresistible. 

To  kick  or  not  to  kick,  that  is  the  question. 
"Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,"  as  Mr.  Shakes- 
peare said,  "to  suffer  the  stings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  a 
sea  of  troubles,  and.  by  opposing,  end  them."  This 
is  the  question  which  one  of  our  Sonoma  county 
readers  has  in  mind  as  he  writes  us  this  note: 
"Wine  grape  growers  hereabouts  had  a  pretty 
hard  deal  from  the  big  wineries  last  vintage, 
and  I  wish  to  set  them  thinking  and  acting 
in  the  matter  of  crushing  their  own  grapes,  when 
necessary  to  secure  a  fair  deal  and  decent  treat- 
ment from  the  wineries.  If  the  grower  gets  an- 
other year  or  two  like  the  present  he  will  either 
have  to  go  out  of  the  business  or  finish  his  life  in 
industrial  servitude  to  the  wine  trust.  Some  of 
us  will  go  out  of  it.  unless  we  can  get  a  fair  price 
for  our  grapes  or  for  the  wine.  I  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  write  you  a  short  sketch  of  what  the  aver- 
age wine  grape  grower  hereabouts  went  through 
last  vintage,  if  it  would  help  in  any  way  to  lighten 
his  burden.  I  believe  in  'kicking'  when  there  is 
reason  in  it.  and  when  it  will  help  to  improve 
matters." 


So  do  we,  providing  one  can  kick  intelligently 
and  to  some  purpose.  We  conceive  that  it  will 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  harrow  the  sensibilities 
of  the  public  with  the  disappointments  and  losses 
of  grape  growers  last  season  ;  both  wine  and  table 
srrape  growers  suffered — the  former  more  griev- 
ously on  the  whole.  That  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  and  it  is  up  to  the  growers  to  find  out  why. 
Did  the  wineries  squeeze  the  growers  or  were  the 
wineries  also  under  the  screw?  There  is  no  use 
kicking  if  that  is  the  case.  Kicking  is  an  art  and 
a  science :  the  mule  is  a  master  of  the  art  but  he 
has  no  science;  he  is  apt  to  land  a  kick  in  the 
wrong  place — which  may  not  hurt  thf*  place  and 
may  break  the  mule's  leg.  What  the  grape  grow- 
ers need  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  real  en- 
vironment of  their  business.  We  cannot  give 
them  this,  for  we  do  not  know  it.  The  only  way 
they  can  get  it  is  by  organization  to  find  out  just 
exactly  what  and  where  the  trouble  is.  and  then 
go  to  work  together  to  remedy  it.  This  may  in- 
volve the  most  active  warfare  and  competition 
with  the  capitalistic  branch  of  production:  if  so, 
let  it  come,  hot  and  fast,  for  it  may  be  the  cure. 
But  if  this  is  not  the  trouble,  there  is  no  earthly 
use  entering  upon  an  ugly  campaign  which  may 
arrest  industry  and  injure  everybody.  Therefore 
we  say,  as  our  correspondent  does,  "Kick  when 
there  is  reason  to  and  when  it  will  help  to  improve 
matters. " 


If  there  is  any  sort  of  a  trust  aspect  to  the  situa- 
tion, the  method  of  self  help  by  growers'  market- 
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ing  is  naturally  suggested.  Mr.  Ashley's  article 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  is  very  pertinent  to 
such  a  situation.  Another  way  is  that  which  will 
be  up  soon  at  Lodi,  where  there  will  be  a  large 
gathering  of  fruit  growers  and  buyers  at  a  meet- 
ing early  next  month,  when  it  is  proposed  to  set 
a  price  on  all  free-on-board  shipments  of  grapes. 
It  is  stated  that  whatever  money  was  made  by  the 
growers  last  season  was  from  free-on-board  ship- 
ments, and  it  is  the  intention  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment at  the  January  meeting  that  will  strictly 
forbid  buyers  from  cutting  prices  with  growers 
of  grapes.  If  it  is  possible  to  arrange  business  on 
this  basis  the  viticulturists  count  on  making  fair 
returns  on  their  investments.  It  is  stated  that  the 
local  convention  will  not  conflict  in  any  sense  with 
the  State  League,  but  will  act  in  harmony  with 
it.  The  progress  in  the  organization  of  the  League 
which  we  have  several  times  commended  is  given 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


The  issue  against  Dr.  Wiley's  position  with  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  sulphur  in  fruit  drying  seems 
to  be  progressing  favorably  to  the  California  fruit 
interests.  Accounts  are  current  that  since  Octo- 
ber last  Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Referee  Board 
has  been  conducting  a  series  of  tests  on  live  sub- 
jects. Fourteen  students  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia have  eaten  sulphured  fruits  regularly  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Professor  Taylor  to  de- 
termine whether  foods  prepared  by  the  sulphur 
dioxide  process  are  injurious  to  mankind.  It  is 
said  that  the  students,  without  exception,  have 
gained  flesh,  and  that  no  deleterious  effect  has 
been  detected  as  a  result  of  the  experiments.  Some 
of  the  reports  are  more  in  detail,  stating,  for  in- 
stance, how  much  each  of  the  students  has  gained 
in  weight  by  his  diet  of  sulphured  fruits,  and  that 
it  is  plain  that  no  interference  with  normal  func- 
tions has  been  determined.  All  such  statements 
are,  of  course,  on  our  side  of  the  controversy  and 
we  believe  they  are,  in  a  general  way  true,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  build  arguments  or  inferences  upon 
them,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  ultimate 
facts  to  come  out  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place 
the  experiments  are  not  complete  but  will  be  con- 
tinued and  therefore  ultimate  results  are  not  yet 
reached.  In  the  second  place  Dr.  Taylor  will  re- 
port his  results  to  the  board  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber and  the  full  board  will  make  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  whose  executive 
seope  the  inquiry  belongs  and  the  public  must 
take  it  afterward.  For  these  reasons  we  deplore 
the  free  printing  which  is  being  done  on  this  sub- 
jecl  because  it  is  informal  and  unauthorized,  and 
though  growers  may  get  some  assurance  from  the 
general  drift  of  the  reports,  which  are  all  one 
way,  they  should  not  look  upon  the  demonstration 
in  their  favor  as  a  deed  accomplished  because  it 
it  not. 


Queries  and  Replies 


Bones  on  the  Farm. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  state  in  your 
columns  what  is  the  value  of  bone  meal  as  a  fer- 
tilizer? T  can  get  all  bones  from  a  neighboring 
slaughter  house  for  the  hauling.  Would  it  pay 
me  to  grind  these  and  use  as  a  fertilizer  for  alfalfa 
and  grain?  About  how  much  should  be  applied 
per  acre  ?  Has  bone  meal  a  place  in  a  grain  ration 
for  swine? — H.  B.  W.,  Lake  county. 

Bones  contain  plant  food  both  mineral  as  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  organic  as  the  nitrogeneous 
compounds,  which  are  associated  with  the  mineral. 
We  doubt  it  there  is  anything  you  can  do  in  the 
way  of  grinding  or  treating  with  acid  which  you 
can  do  as  cheaply  as  you  can  buy  commercial  fer- 


tilizers unless  you  invest  in  the  powerful  machin- 
ery, tanks  and  chemicals  which  they  employ,  nor 
can  you  fit  them  for  stock  feeding  without  doing 
other  things  to  kill  all  the  germs  in  them — except 
for  fowls  which  can  take  bones  in  fragments  and 
run  their  own  bone  mill.  The  best  and  easiest 
thing  one  can  do  with  bones  on  a  farm  is  to  soften 
them  by  fermenting  with  fresh  manure  or  bury- 
ing them  near  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  or  vines 
which  will  reduce  them  by  their  own  processes. 

Apples  in  Tuolumne  County. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  your  idea  about 
the  suitability  of  Tuolumne  county  for  apple  grow- 
ing and  whether  it  is  practicable  to  grow  other 
crops  among  young  trees  while  they  are  coming 
to  bearing  age? — Reader,  Jamestown. 

There  is  no  question,  whatever,  but  that  you 
have  in  Tuolumne  county  some  of  the  finest  land 
in  the  State  for  the  production  of  mountain  ap- 
ples. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  sufficient 
quantities  are  produced,  the  fruit  is  better  pro- 
tected from  its  enemies  and  when  the  grading, 
packing  and  marketing  are  all  systematically 
done,  as  in  the  large  apple  districts  of  the  Coast, 
the  apple  production  in  your  country  will  be  a 
very  important  and  profitable  industry. 

Where  the  land  is  deep  and  well-drained,  so 
that  water  used  to  irrigate  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  does  not  stand  in  the  soil  to  decay  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  grow 
other  crops  while  the  trees  are  young,  and  in  this 
way  a  settler  can  provide  himself  with  an  income 
while  his  apple  trees  are  growing.  Of  course,  this 
business  has  to  be  undertaken  intelligently  by 
those  who  understand  what  is  required.  To  plant 
apples,  as  is  commonly  done  in  the  foothills,  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  allow  the  fruit  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  apple  worm,  or  to  plant  so  many 
varieties  that  there  is  not  enough  of  any  one  kind 
to  make  a  car  load,  does  not  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  important  or  profitable  industry. 
At  the  present  time  the  growers  in  the  foothills 
and  mountain  regions  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  perfect  care  of  the  trees,  of  the 
selection  of  satisfactory  commercial  varieties,  or 
of  organizing  for  the  satisfactory  shipment  and 
sale  of  the  fruit. 

Your  railroad  gives  Tuolumne  county  a  decided 
advantage  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  because 
transportation  is  already  provided,  and,  therefore, 
Tuolumne  county  can  proceed  rapidly  in  this  line, 
while  some  other  counties  have  to  wait  for  such 
railway  facilities. 


Wet  Treatment  for  Tree  Holes. 

To  the  Editor :  AVe  are  much  troubled  in  spots 
with  the  fungus  known  as  root  rot,  and  have  tried 
and  are  still  trying  to  find  a  remedy  for  same.  An 
Austrian  told  me  that  in  Dalmatia  where  he 
worked  and  also  in  France,  that  whenever  a  tree 
died  (he  did  not  know  from  what  cause),  they 
mixed  sulphur  with  pure  wine,  placed  it  in  the 
hole  and  then  planted  a  new  tree,  after  removing 
the  dead  one.  The  man  could  not  tell  me  what 
proportion  of  wine  or  sulphur  were  used,  and  I 
fear  to  use  it  unless  I  had  some  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  chemical  effect  of  such  a  compound. 
Could  you  assist  me  in  telling  about  what  propor- 
tion of  sulphur  to  use  to  wine  and  how  much  of 
the  mixture  would  be  wise  to  put  in  the  hole,  and 
should  the  young  tree  be  planted  there  at  once  or 
should  the  sulphur  remedy  remain  there  for  some 
time  before  re-planting? — Amateur,  San  Jose. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  mixture  of  wine 
and  sulphur,  which  your  laborer  has  prescribed, 
and  would  be  very  careful  to  mix  the  ingredients 
before  handing  them  out  to  him  or  the  sulphur 
would  go  in  the  holes  and  the  wine  into  him.  We 
should  disregard  the  advice  entirely,  and  in  re- 
moving dead  trees  dig  out  and  scatter  on  the  sur- 
face as  much  earth  as  we  could  afford,  re-fill  the 
hole  with  new  soil  and  re-plant  the  'tree  therein. 


The  excavation  not  only  disposes  of  the  germ- 
laden  soil,  but  gives  an  opportunity  to  remove 
rotten  roots  which  are  a  constant  source  of  danger. 
You  should  be  sure  that  your  soil  is  well  enough 
drained  to  carry  fruit  trees.  They  probably  need 
less  water,  rather  than  more  wine. 

Saccharine  Sorghums. 

To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  production  of  sweet  sorghum  in 
the  United  States  and  will  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation that  you  can  give  me.  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  crop  in  your  State.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  get  in  touch  with  some  of  the  grow- 
ers who  are  producing  sweet  sorghums  for  syrup 
making  purposes.  If  Californians  are  conducting 
any  experiments  in  this  line  I  should  be  pleased 
to  know  what  varieties  you  are  growing,  and 
which  one  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions?—C.  C.  Townsend,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  help  Mr.  Townsend 
in  this  matter  we  trust  they  will  write  to  him  at 
the  address  given.  So  far  as  we  know,  exceed- 
ingly little  saccharine  sorghum  is  grown  in  this 
State,  and  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  used  in  syrup 
making.  There  may  be  some  small  production  in 
that  line  but  it  is  insignificant.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  quite  an  effort  was  made  to  produce 
sorghum  syrup,  but  no  success  was  made  of  sell- 
ing it  in  the  large  cities.  A  few  people  tried  ped- 
dling it  out  in  the  mining  camps  and  lumber  camps 
but  satisfied  themselves  that  the  cane  syrup  av- 
ailable from  our  sugar  refineries  and  handled  in 
our  grocery  trade,  left  no  opportunity  for  sor- 
ghum production.  There  is  some  amber  cine 
grown  for  forage  purposes,  and  California  experi- 
ments have  been,  from  this  point  of  view,  both 
with  saccharine  and  non-saccharine  varieties. 


Fertilizers  for  Kale. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  advise  me  if 
nitrate  of  soda  would  be  good  to  put  on  land 
where  I  want  to  grow  kale.  If  so,  how  much,  and 
when  is  the  time  to  apply  it?  Is  there  anything 
any  better?  I  can  irrigate  the  kale  and  have  a 
flock  of  1700  hens  and  must  have  kale  and  want 
to  get  the  best  results. — Poultryman,  Petaluma. 

You  can  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  growth  of 
your  kale  by  the  use  of  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  say  not  more  than  200  pounds  to  the  acre, 
evenly  scattered  and  worked  in  with  the  spring 
cultivation.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  see  what 
you  wish  to  buy  nitrate  of  soda  for  when  you  have 
plenty  of  poultry  manure,  a  light  dressing  of 
which  will  do  everything  for  you  that  nitrate  of 
soda  will  do,  and  a  good  deal  more.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  poultry  business  is  its 
contribution  to  soil  fertility,  and  if  one  does  not 
realize  this,  he  is  overlooking  a  very  important 
bearing  of  the  industry. 

Better  Use  New  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  In  having  an  olive  orchard 
leveled  and  prepared  for  irrigation  I  find  that 
some  of  the  trees  have  been  buried  loo  deep  for 
successful  growth.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  raise  these  trees 
about  12  inches  or  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
substitute  a  new  tree?  The  trees  arc  about  five 
years  old. — Reader,  Corning. 

Sometimes  good  results  are  attained,  but  as  a 
rule  we  should  prefer  to  plant  new  trees. 


Red  Spider  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  kind  of  spray 
which  can  be  applied  to  peach  trees  during  the 
winter  which  will  prevent  the  appearance  of  red 
spider  later  in  the  season,  or  must  they  be  dealt 
with  after  they  appear?— 1\  B.  N.,  Fresno. 

We  know  of  no  spray  to  kill  the  eggs.  The  sum- 
mer treatment  is  easy  and  effective  if  begun  in 
proper  season  so  that  the  insect  does  not  get  a 
great  start. 
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THE  BERRY  INDUSTRY. 


By  Mr.  W.  I.  Nk\v<  o.mi:.  of  SebastopoU  Sonoma  county, 
at  the  Fruit  Growers*  Convention  at  Watsonville. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  the  berry  industry 
this  paper  will  be  confined  to  Lawton  blackberries. 
Antwerp  and  Cuthberl  raspberries,  Lobanberries 
and  Mammoth  blackberries,  with  incidental  men- 
tion of  a  few  other  varieties  that  are  grown  in  the 
foothill  region  of  western  Sonoma,  adjacent  to  Se- 
vastopol, and  locally  known  as  the  Gold  Ridge 
( 'ountry. 

While  the  growing  of  strawberries  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  one  of  your  large  "patches"  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  contains  more  than  our  entire  acre- 
age. We  leave  this  variety  to  the  Watsonville  dis- 
trict whose  reputation  for  growing  this  berry  is 
world  wide 

Berries  have  been  grown  in  the  Sebaxtopol  dis- 
trict since  1872.  At  that  time  the  late  W.  J.  Hunt 
planted  the  first  blackberries.  It  was  soon  proven 
that  the  sandy  loam  soil,  together  with  the  moist, 
cool  summers,  tempered  by  the  Coast  breeze,  and 
an  abundance  of  winter  rains,  made  it  a  favorable 
place  for  berry  raising.  The  first  planting  was  of 
the  Lawton  variety,  and  its  adaptibility  has  been 
proven  by  the  test  of  time,  for  today  it  leads  in 
production  by  double  all  other  varieties  combined. 

The  planting  of  Lawtons  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Antwerp  raspberry,  which  was  usually  called 
the  Cuthbert,  but  differs  considerably,  both  in 
fruit  and  growth;  not.  being  so  rank  a  grower  and 
fruiting  in  a  shorter  period;  making  it  better  suit- 
ed for  canning  purposes;  to  which  the  berry  busi- 
ness developed  into  as  San  Francisco  was  the  only 
Fresh  market  available.  The  profits  from  planting 
these  two  varieties  stimulated  planting  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  a  few  years  there  was  such  an  over- 
production that  if  the  canneries  had  not  taken  hold 
of  them  the  berries  would  not  have  been  worth 
raising. 

During  these  years  of  development  berries 
showed  the  same  fault  that  all  other  California 
fruits  have  shown,  viz.:  production  taking  place 
faster  than  consumption.  The  finding  of  new  mar- 
kets for  this  class  of  fruit  at  a  distance  being  con- 
sidered impracticable  on  account  of  its  perishable 
nature.  The  first  attempt,  when  the  production 
became  too  large  for  the  San  Francisco  market, 
was  in  evaporation.  Good  success  resulted  in  this 
effort  and  a  good  trade  was  built  up.  Then  the 
cannery  came  into  the  field  and  the  tide  ran  the 
other  way.  No  berries  were  dried,  consequently 
that  trade  was  lost. 

The  cannery  requirements  for  berries  were 
easily  met.  Fruit  too  ripe  for  shipment  was  in 
just  the  condition  for  them.  This  led  to  loose 
methods  of  picking  and  handling  and  quanl  ity  only 
was  considered  until  the  grower  was  handling  his 
berries  about  the  same  as  he  would  a  hay  crop,  and 
was  only  sorry  he  could  not  use  a  derrick  fork. 

All  this  led  to  one  result:  the  canneries  saying 
they  had  more  berries  than  they  could  handle  at 
the  price;  consequently  a  gradual  lowering  of 
prices  until  during  the  past  two  years  the  returns, 
based  on  the  valuation  of  the  land  and  labor, 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  production.  This  may 
look  like  a  dark  situation  for  the  berry  growers 
but  fortunately  our  eggs  are  not  all  in  one  basket. 

Cultivation.  -Cultivation  of  our  berries  consists 
of  thorough  plowing,  hoeing  and  cultivating;  no 
irrigating  being  done.  Different  habits  and  growth 
of  the  varieties,  however,  require  different  train- 
ing. The  Lawtons  are  upright  growers  and  are 
usually  planted  eight  feet  apart,  each  way.  The 
plants  are  obtained  by  digging  the  shoots  that  are 
thrown  out  late  in  the  season  near  the  "hill."  The 
second  season  of  growth  the  vines  are  staked  with 
two  redwood  stakes.  2x2  and  six  feet  in  length. 
They  are  driven  one  on  each  side  of  the  vine  close 
in.  but  spreading  at  the  top  to  allow  for  lateral 
growth  and  ease  in  picking. 

The  raspberries  are  grown  without  stakes  and 
are  planted  more  closely.  A  good  way  to  plant  is 
3x8  feet,  allowing  the  plants  to  make  a  solid  row 
one  way. 

The  Antwerp  raspberry  is  a  heavier  bearer  than 
the  Cuthbert  and  slightly  more  acid.  The  light, 
drier  and  more  sweet  Cuthbert  has  better  carrying 
qualities  for  shipping  fresh,  but  has  not  proven 
entirely  successful  in  our  locality,  from  bearing 
too  much  second  crop  in  the  fall,  especially  when 


we  have  early  rains.  Evidently  the  season  is  too 
long.  At  Puyallyup,  "Washington.  Toll  Ions  of  this 
variety  are  raised  annually,  but  their  spring  is  a 
month  later  than  here  in  California  and  the  fall  a 
month  earlier,  and  they  are  not  troubled  in  this 
way. 

The  Lawton  blackberry  and  the  raspberry  were 
the  only  bush  berries  grown  until  the  advent  of  the 
Loganberry.  This  berry  met  with  favor  from 
many,  its  term  of  fruiting  filling  in  a  gap  before 
the  later  Lawtons.  Its  adaptability  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils  and  climate  has  given  it  a  wide  plant- 
ing and  its  vigorous  growth  and  prolific  bearing 
has  made  it  a  favorite  garden  berry. 

The  success  met  in  crossing  the  California  dew- 
berry with  the  red  raspberry,  the  Logan,  led  to 
much  experimenting,  with  the  result  in  the  past 
few  years  of  several  new  varieties.  The  value  of 
some  of  these  remains  to  be  seen.  Probably  the 
next  best  of  these  crosses  is  the  Mammoth  black- 
berry, which  is  in  full  fruiting  at  the  time  the  Lo- 
gans are  on  the  wane,  and  the  Lawtons  are  begin- 
ning to  ripen.  Thus  in  our  section  we  have  suc- 
cession of  Logan,  Mammoth  and  "late  black."  as 
we  are  beginning  to  call  the  Lawton  since  the 
Mammoth  has  come  into  the  market. 

Another  new  variety  is  the  Himalaya,  a  strong 
grower  and  bearing  good  fruit,  and  may  prove  a 
good  berry  in  some  less  favored  climate  and  soil 
but  so  far  does  not  seem  to  supplant  any  of  the 
older  varieties.  I  suspect  that  one  reason  for  this 
is  the  quite  thorny  nature  of  the  vine,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  hardy  grower  and  will  eventually  find 
its  place. 

The  Logan.  Mommoth  and  Himalaya  are  run- 
ning vines  and  have  to  be  trellised.  This  is  done 
in  the  winter;  two  wires  being  used  one  above  the 
other  at  two  and  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
plants  from  these  varieties  are  got  from  "tip- 
pings";  which  means  putting  a  ihovelfull  of  soil 
on  the  tip  of  the  new  growth,  in  the  winter,  caus- 
ing it  to  take  root.  By  spring  they  are  ready  to 
plant.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  and 
good  care  afterwards  will  give  the  results  obtained 
in  all  other  fruit  planting. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing. — The  firsl  fruit 
growers'  convention  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  was  in  San  Francisco  seven  years  ago. 
In  one  of  the  discussions  there  the  Hon.  John 
Markley  made  this  remark,  "We  have  been  telling 
the  people  in  these  conventions  for  the  past  20 
years  how  to  grow  fruit,  but  from  now  on  we 
must  show  them  how  to  harvest  and  market  it." 

And  these,  friends,  are  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  any  kind  of  fruit  growing:  proper  har- 
.  vesting  and  then  getting  the  price  that  will  justify 
the  cost  of  labor  of  production. 

Fruit  raising  of  all  kinds  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  here  in  California,  where  production  has 
been  easy  compared  to  reaching  our  distant  mar- 
kets, and  our  berries  have  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  these  years  of  development,  of  under- 
production, over-production,  over-consumption, 
and  under-consumption,  the  berry  business  has 
had  as  many  stages  of  prosperity  as  the  much 
quoted  prune. 

We  have  heard  in  our  district  over  by  the  Coast 
a  great  deal  these  past  few  years  of  raisin  grow- 
ers' associations,  fruit  unions,  farmers'  unions, 
fruit  exchanges,  and  so  forth.  This,  together  with 
the  canneries  continually  telling  us  that  we  were 
producing  more  than  they  could  sell  only  at  a  low 
price,  until  we  became  infected  with  the  microbe, 
or.  perhaps,  "parasite"  of  co-operation.  Or  al 
least  a  part  id'  us.  for  I  believe  there  has  never 
been  any  community  yet  where  the  disease  has 
reached  but  what  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
immune  from  all  forms  of  contagion. 

Those  of  us  who  took  "it"  in  the  worst  form, 
talked  co-operation  in  season  and  out.  This  finally 
resulted  last  February  in  the  formation  of  the  Se- 
bastopol  Berry  Growers'  Incorporated,  tinder  the 
laws  of  the  State,  with  a  charter  which  allows  us 
to  do  anything  we  might  care  to  do  in  the  fruit 
and  farm  supply  line.  This  happily  took  place  just 
in  time  to  prevent  half  of  us  having  our  wives 
leave  us  in  disgust.  1  wish  to  say  that  it  is  actu- 
ally appalling,  the  amount  of  time  and  talk  it 
takes  to  gel  this  virus  to  work. 

We  incorporated  with  30  out  of  125  growers;  se- 
cured a  manager  in  the  person  of  a  party  who  had 
done  considerable  berry  shipping  business;  thus 
securing  all  the  available  experience  in  this  line. 

Our  main  effort  the  past  season  was  to  get  as 
many  of  our  berries  into  fresh  consumption  as 
possible  and  thus  relieve  the  canneries.    By  the 


time  the  crop  was  ready  we  had  increased  our 
membership  to  80.  We  took  up  the  matter  of  car 
load  shipments  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co..  who  gave 
us  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  with  the  re- 
sult of  our  sending  a  representative  to  the  large 
Rocky  Mountain  and  northern  cities,  including 
Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver.  Butte.  Montana. 
Spokane,  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  of  our  dis- 
patching one  or  more  cars  to  each  of  these  cities. 
In  some  of  them  we  did  well  and  in  some  we  did 
not,  but  all  the  time  we  were  learning,  and  after 
the  season  was  over  and  the  smoke  of  battle  clear- 
ed away  we  found  that  Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.  had 
gotten  about  $8000  for  transporting  our  berries, 
and  after  all  our  expenses  were  paid  we  had  as 
much  or  a  little  more  than  the  man  on  the  out- 
side and  our  experience  as  an  asset  for  future 
business. 

Some  of  Hie  things  we  found  we  needed,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  part  this  year,  ami  a  promise 
of  next,  were  :  lower  rates,  smaller  minimum  loads, 
and  better  railroad  times  and  connections. 

While  we  are  in  the  habit,  as  fruit  growers,  of 
laying  most  of  our  troubles  to  the  railroad  and  ex- 
press companies,  there  is  one  thing  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of.  and  it  is  this,  unless  our  fruit  is  prop- 
erly picked,  packed  and  loaded,  all  the  railroad 
rates  and  services  in  the  world  cannot  make  it 
arrive  in  good  condition  at.  the  other  end.  This 
rests  with  your  individual  growers  and  corpora- 
tion inspection. 

While  some  growers  think  they  will  lose  their 
individuality  by  joining  an  association,  they  really 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  preserve  it  in  this 
way. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  co-operation  is  a 
remedy  for  many  of  our  ills.  This  is  an  age  of 
combination.  But  they  must  be  carried  on  strict 
business  principles  and  we  have  much  to  learn. 
We  may.  perhaps,  have  to  wander  in  the  wilder- 
ness until  we  grow  a  new  lot  of  men  that  are  will- 
ing to  give  and  take  and  pull  together  for  their 
own  sakes  as  well  as  the  community,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  a  community  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  individual.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  have  to  depend,  largely,  on  a  Moses  for  lead- 
ership. But  it.  does  look  as  though  the  children 
of  Israel  had  a  pretty  good  time  even  in  the  wil- 
derness. They  certainly  did  not  have  to  make  any 
bricks  for  the  Egyptians. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcbal  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  had  been  on  my  mind  for  some  little  time  to 
call  at  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  Office  in 
Los  Angeles  as  I  wanted  to  learn,  not  only  for  my- 
self but  for  fruit  growers  in  general,  what,  if  any. 
benefit  such  an  institution  was  to  the  farmers  in 
the  surrounding  country.  The  fact  that,  we  have 
had  frosts  for  two  years  in  succession  seemed  to 
make  such  an  inquiry  seasonable  and  to  the  poinl 
for  if  this  bureau  could  not  tell  the  growers  when 
to  expect  frost  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  had  its  limi- 
tations as  to  value  in  so  far  as  its  relations  to  our 
principal  industry  was  concerned. 

I  found  everything  in  this  office  beyond  expec- 
tations as  to  its  efficiency,  and  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  Forecaster  A.  B.  Wollaber  was  in  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  usual  toplofty  demeanor 
id'  many  persons  who  kold  Government  and  other 
official  positions.  Mr.  Wollaber  is  a  gentleman, 
and  one  of  tin'  most  important  messages  that  he 
wishes  to  convey  to  the  fruit  growers  or  any  other 
citizen  of  this  country  is  that  he  wishes  them  all 
to  call  on  him.  that  any  use  that  they  can  make  of 
the  office  along  the  lines  for  which  it  is  in  existence 
will  give  him  pleasure.  He  wants  to  co-operate 
with  the  growers  and  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 
He  wants  them  to  call  him  up  on  the  telephone  for 
any  information  they  may. desire,  and  he  wants 
them  to  send  in  their  names  so  that  daily  reports 
may  be  Bent  to  them,  and  he  also  says  that  any 
grower  will  be  placed  on  the  telephone  alarm  list 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  immediately  notified 
by  telephone  in  case  a  dangerous  frost  is  expected, 
all  at  no  cost  to  the  grower.  This  certainly  was 
all  new  to  me  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  also  to  the 
growers  in  general.  Mr.  Wollaber  tells  me  that 
every  exchange  association  manager  is  on  the  list 
and  that  this  manager  in  turn  notifies  each  grower 
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by  telephone.  If  outside  growers  do  uot  get  this 
service  it  is  because  they  have  not  wanted  it  or 
have  not  knoAvn  how  to  go  after  it.  Another  point 
along  this  same  line  that  will  be  of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  telephone  exchanges  in  the  citrus 
belt  are  notified  in  case  of  danger,  and  if  a  grower 
thinks  that  the  weather  is  such  that  it  would  be 
well  to  "look  a  little  out,"  he  can  find  out  what 
the  Weather  Bureau  thinks  of  the  outlook  by  call- 
ing up  his  local  telephone  exchange.  Besides  all 
this,  a  printed  frost  warning  is  sent  to  each  name 
on  the  mailing  list,  and  also  to  the  postmasters  to 
be  posted  in  the  offices  throughout  the  country.  I 
have  one  before  me  that  was  issued  on  December 
6th,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  pressure  and 
temperature  conditions  on  the  Pacific  slope  this 
morning  indicate  continued  low  temperature  over 
the  citrus  belt  Tuesday  morning.  It  is  probable 
that  the  minimum  temperature  in  most  sections 
will  range  between  26  and  30  degrees,  according 
to  location. ' ' 


I  remember  that  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  De- 
cember was  the  one  when  the  frost  came  severe 
enough  to  "burn"  the  trees  all  over  the  country, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Wollaber  if  he  had  prepared  the 
grower.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  sent  out  special 
frost  warnings,  but  upon  looking  up  the  daily  re- 
port issued  on  the  3rd  instant,  which  forecasted 
the  weather  for  the  next  36  hours,  we  found  this 
sentence:  "From  present  conditions  we  may  ex- 
pect continued  fair  and  cool  weather  in  Los  An- 
geles and  vicinity  the  next  36  hours,  with  frost 
Saturday  morning."  Upon  looking  up  the  report 
of  the  4th  inst.,  printed  and  in  the  mail  before  9 
a.  m.,  and  containing  the  temperatures  from  all 
over  the  country  taken  at  exactly  the  same  me- 
ridian time,  we  find  that  the  thermometer  went  to 
28  at  Eedlands  and  26  at  Riverside,  at  5  o  'clock  in 
the  morning. 


Mr.  Wollaber  has  been  away  much  lately  estab- 
lishing an  office  or  sub-station  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley. He  tells  me  that  the  thermometer  went  to  23 
there  one  morning  and  so  it  now  looks  as  though 
citrus  fruits  would  be  a  risky  proposition  down 
there.  He  says  that  the  chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  is  in  touch  with  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  his  capacity,  but  that  he 
seems  to  have  a  particular  interest  for  this  section 
and  that  he  had  been  very  liberal  in  complying 
with  the  suggestions  for  improved  service  at  all 
times,  improved  means  of  gathering  as  well  as  dis- 
seminating information  for  the  good  of  the  citrus 
fruit  grower. 

Of  course  no  one  claims  that  even  the  expert 
forecast  is  absolutely  infallible,  but  they  are  as 
correct  as  any  knowledge  gained  by  experience 
and  research  can  make  them.  The  winds  are  fickle 
and  sometimes  persist  in  changing  after  a  predic- 
tion is  made  and  so  bring  about  contrary  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Wollaber  says  that  (this  is  really  his) 
"the  vagaries  of  meteorological  observations  and 
forecasting  are  many  and  growers  should  learn  to 
study  local  conditions  intelligently." 

vVnother  point  of  interest  and  that  is  that  Mr. 
Wollaber  recommends  a  thermometer  in  the  or- 
chard, preferably  a.  thermograph  (registering 
thermometer),  and  that  they  should  be  brought 
to  him  for  test  as  to  their  correctness,  that  he  will 
make  a  thorough  test  as  compared  with  the  Gov- 
ernment standard  thermometer  and  will  not  only 
be  pleased  to  do  this,  but  that  he  is  anxious  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  to  have  the  growers  and  all 
citizens  avail  themselves  of  all  the  resources  of  his 
office. 


Of  course  this  office  is  fitted  out  with  the  best 
instruments  in  the  world  that  money  can  buy.  They 
all  seemed  very  scientific  and  I  looked  as  wise  as 
possible  when  Mr.  Wollaber  told  me  of  their  dif- 
ferent uses.  I  was  interested  in  their  little  but 
complete  print  shop  and  was  told  that  every  man 
in  the  office  from  the  boss  down  could  go  in  and 
do  any  part  of  the  work  from  sticking  type  to 
running  the  press  and  that  the  getting  out  of  the 
reports  on  time  was  considered  one  of  the  very 
essential  things  in  the  routine  of  the  office;  that  if 
it  ever  happened  that  they  were  gotten  out  after 
the  mails  closed  in  the  posto'ffice  that  they  were 
carried  to  the  trains  and  mailed  there.  Those  of 
you  who  are  receiving  the  daily  weather  map  have 
perhaps  wondered  how  the  "isobars"  and  "iso- 
therms," the  former  being  lines  that  are  drawn 
tli rough  points  that  have  the  same  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  latter  dotted  lines  drawn  through 
points  that  have  the  same  temperature,  are  x>laced 


upon  the  map.  At  one  time  when  the  demand  for 
daily  service  was  small  they  were  drawn  on  with 
a  pantograph.  Now  they  are  etched  on  a  chalked 
plate  and  then  metal  is  run  over  this  plate,  giving 
the  negative  and  making  a  plate  that  is  mounted 
on  wood  and  placed  in  the  press  to  be  printed  over 
the  map.  Also  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  each 
station  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  arrows 
flying  with  the  wind.  The  state  of  the  weather — 
clear,  partly  cloudy,  cloudy,  rain  or  snow — is  in- 
dicated by  symbols.  All  this  is  drawn  on  the 
chalked  plate  and  reproduced. 

The  centers  of  the  areas  of  low  barometric  pres- 
sure, or  general  storms,  are  indicated  on  the  map  by 
the  word  "low,"  and  the  centers  of  areas  of  high 
barometric  pressure  by  the  word  "high,"  these 
words  being  set  in  type  through  holes  mortised  in 
the  plate  above  spoken  of.  The  general  movement 
of  "lows"  and  "highs"  in  the  United  States  is 
from  west  to  east,  and  in  their  progression  they  are 
similar  to  a  series  of  atmospheric  waves,  the  crests 
of  which  are  designated  "high"  and  the  trough 
"low."  This  continued  movement  from  west  to 
east  makes  the  work  of  prognosticating  the 
weather  on  the  Pacific  slope  a  more  difficult  labor 
than  in  the  East.  No  one  knows  what  is  going  on 
out  in  the  ocean,  yet  that  is  where  our  weather  is 
made.  The  eastern  stations  know  what  is  coming 
to  them  from  the  west  for  the  telegraph  spark  is 
faster  than  the  winds  that  bear  the  storms  and 
changes. 

While  this  article  deals  particularly  with  the  lo- 
cal Los  Angeles  office  and  more  particularly  to 
give  the  citrus  fruit  growers  information  they 
lacked  regarding  the  facilities  open  to  them  in  the 
matter  of  fighting  frosts,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  same  service  will  be  rendered  by  any  weather 
bureau  office  in  the  country  and  that  the  same 
courteous  treatment  will  be  given  there  that  was 
given  me  here.  I  do  not  know  where  the  offices 
are  located  that  would  bo  nearest  the  Tulare  and 
Butte  county  citrus  belts,  but  presume  that  San 
Francisco  would  cover  them. 

I  remember  that  a  number  of  years  ago  I  saw  an 
advertisement  of  an  alarm  thermometer,  one  that 
would  ring  a  bell  in  the  house  when  the  mercury 
went  so  low,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  really 
practical  instrument  to  have.  Of  course  all  of  the 
warning  of  frosts  will  do  not  a  mite  of  good  to 
the  grower  unless  he  has  the  means  at  hand  to 
offset  the  cold,  and  to  date,  that  has  only  been 
done  by  firing.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  regarding 
the  fighting  of  frost  in  this  paper,  and  so  I  will  not 
try  to  repeat  any  of  that  matter  here.  I  had 
thought  that  after  the  lessons  taught  last  year  that 
more  growers  would  be  prepared  this  year,  but 
find  that  but  very  few  of  them  really  were  pre- 
pared. A  few  cannot  do  the  good  that  the  many 
together  can.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  if  there  is  a 
wind  blowing  a  man  who  is  firing  is  doing  more 
good  to  his  neighbor's  orchard  than  he  is  to  his 
own,  and  his  little  and  lone  effort  does  not  raise 
the  temperature  enough.  With  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood firing  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  decided 
change  in  the  atmospheric  temperature  and  much 
good  results.  In  Colorado  they  go  into  frost  fight- 
ing on  a  business  scale  and  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  saving  the  crop  a  number  of  times.  The 
means  is  at  hand  for  the  citrus  fruit  growers  to 
save  their  fruit  from  being  frosted  but  it  may  be 
that  the  efforts  of  outsiders  are  being  wasted  and 
that  the  growers  do  not  want  to  be  saved.  I  once 
heard  a  grower  say  that  he  preferred  to  get  touch- 
ed a  little  bit  by  the  frost  as  the  fruit  carried  bet- 
ter. All  this  frosted  stock  is  shipped  and  where 
it  is  not  detected  sells  for  as  much  money  as  the 
immune  fruit,  so,  perhaps,  the  grower  is  indif- 
ferent and  we  are  all  butting  in  where  we  are  not 
wanted. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  among  growers 
and  packers  lately  regarding  the  home  auction 
idea.  The  advocates  of  a  home  auction  want  to 
sell  all  citrus  fruits  in  California  rather  than  in 
the  Fast.  They  advance  many  sound  arguments 
why  our  fruit  should  be  sold  in  that  manner,  and  a 
favorite  way  for  them  to  meet  an  objection  along 
certain  lines  is  to  reverse  conditions  and  show 
what  happens  under  present  marketing  methods. 
For  instance  one  objector  might  say  that  if  all 
fruit  was  sold  here  at  auction  that  a  combination 
of  buyers  could  set  the  price  each  day.  The  ad- 
vocate points  to  the  facts  that  50%  of  the  fruit 
sold  at  this  time  is  through  the  different  Eastern 
auctions  and  that  no  such  collusion  has  even  been 
lii nt ed  at,  and  he  says  further,  that  if  at  any  time 


we  thought  such  a  thing  was  possible  or  actuallv 
happening  we  could  pull  down  our  fruit  from  the 
sale,  that  is,  we  could  refuse  to  sell  until  condi- 
tions were  right.  Our  fruit  would  be  right  in  our 
own  dooryard,  there  would  be  no  $300  to  $400 
freight  and  ice  charges  resting  against  it,  it  would 
not  be  running  up  expense  every  day  for  demur- 
rage charges,  and  moreover,  we  would  know  just 
what  condition  the  fruit  was  in  when  it  was  finally 
sold  and  not  have  to  take  somebody  else's  word 
for  it.  Even  a  hired  agent  who  is  right  on  the 
spot  in  the  East  is  anxious  to  stand  in  good  with 
his  customers  and  also  to  make  sales  and  he  is 
likely  to  side  with  the  customer  a  little  bit.  and 
rather  depreciate  the  condition  of  the  fruit  so 
that  he  may  make  a  good  sale  and  please  a  cus- 
tomer. The  auction  advocate  will  also  tell  you 
that  about  4000  cars  of  oranges  and  lemons  that 
went  East  the  past  season  did  not  pay  expenses, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  under  the  home  auction 
plan  the  fruit  would  never  have  been  shipped,  at 
least  for  the  growers'  account,  and,  therefore,  the 
loss  would  not  have  been  on  the  grower  except  that 
he  would  have  lost  the  fruit  if  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible to  sell  it  here.  This  is  where  the  railroad 
companies  would  sit  up  and  take  notice,  the  freight 
and  iceing  on  a  car  amounts  in  round  numbers  to 
$400,  and  four  hundred  times  four  thousand  is  not 
hard  to  figure.  I  will  give  more  on  this  subject 
later  as  the  situation  develops.  There  is  an  actual 
movement  on  foot  and  considerable  fruit  has  been 
pledged.  


Arboriculture. 


STREET  AND  AVENUE  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  a  few  editions  back  a 
request  from  ladies  in  Visalia  or  nearby  to  advise 
them  of  the  most  desirable  ornamental  tree  for 
street  purposes.  This  is  a  question  which  I  have 
pondered  over  myself  and  have  not  entirely  satis- 
fied myself  as  to  which  particular  tree  will  answer 
all  purposes  best.  However,  from  my  observations 
I  have  several  to  recommend,  and  one  I  consider 
to  be  in  the  lead. 

There  are  five  beautiful  eucalyptus  trees  for 
street  or  avenue  purposes.  They  do  not  grow  so 
large  and  do  not  shed  their  bark  as  the  Eucalyptus 
Globulos.  They  are  the  Eucalyptus  Polyanthema, 
the  Eucalyptus  Robusta,  the  Eucalyptus  Corvno- 
ealix  (sugar  gum),  the  Eucalyptus  Sideroxylon 
and  the  Eucalyptus  Rudis.  The  Eucalyptus  Fici- 
folia  is  too  sensitive  to  frost  to  be  recommended, 
and  some  of  the  older  eucalyptus  planters  have 
favored  the  Robusta.  More  recently,  however,  the 
Eucalyptus  Polyanthema  has  come  to  the  front  as 
the  most  hardy,  the  most  handsome  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  gums.  Unlike  the  blue  gum,  it 
does  not  shed  its  bark,  and  so  it  leads  even  as  the 
cleanest  of  trees,  as  it  also  sheds  but  few  leaves. 

Some  localities  consider  the  Grevellia  Robusta 
as  a  very  desirable  street  or  avenue  tree.  The  one 
objection,  however,  is  that  in  heavy  wind  storms, 
when  fully  grown,  it  is  apt  to  break  some  of  its 
largest  limbs.  Besides  it  drops  and  renews  its 
leaves  throughout  the  season,  accruing  consider- 
able rubbish  beneath  it. 

In  Santa  Barbara  and  some  of  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  the  camphor  is  extensively  grown,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  this  place  there  is 
very  little  frost  and  it  will  not  stand  the  usual 
severe  frost  of  the  San  Joaquin  unless  protected 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  which  is  usually 
very  difficult  to  do. 

The  smaller  growing  acacia,  the  pyenantha  and 
the  beautiful  Baileyana  (blue  acacia)  are  worthy 
of  some  consideration,  but  as  they  spread  out  so 
much  and  do  not  grow  straight  up  and  sturdy  as 
the  Eucalyptus  Polyanthema  they  are  not  as  de- 
sirable. 

The  Sterculia  is  a  very  beautiful  Australian  im- 
portation and  will  grow  well  in  localities  where 
they  get  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer. 
Otherwise  it  is  too  slow  a  grower  to  be  considered 
with  the  acacias  or  the  eucalypt.  One  advantage 
the  eucalypts  have  over  the  others  is  that  if  grown 
for  years  they  can  be  topped  from  eight  to  t  welve 
feet  from  the  ground  and  will  grow  out  fresh  and 
handsome  again.  This  cannot  be  done  with  other 
trees.  They  also  do  not  have  so  much  spread,  but 
grow  tall,  which  is  an  advantage  for  a  street  tree, 
and,  as  remarkable,  if  overgrown  in  height  they 
can  be  cut  back  and  will  come  out  as  luxuriant  as 
ever.  L.  E.  Blochman, 
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Tin-  points  to  observe  for  planting  out  seedlings  in  the 
open  air  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  already 
given  in  this  chapter  for  the  arrangement  of  proper  mois- 
ture conditions  for  seed  germination.  Depth  of  planting 
depends  upon  the  same  conditions:  firming  of  the  soil 
about  the  rootlets  is  for  the  same  reasons:  a  loose  surface 
above  and  frequent  cultivation  afterward  are  essential 
because  of  considerations  already  described.  The  ju- 
dicious use  of  water  at  transplanting  is  a  very  important 
point  in  late  work  or  in  planting  out  when  the  season  is 
rather  dry,  but  the  use  of  water  must  always  be  accompa- 
nied by  stirring  of  the  surface  or  other  means  of  prevent- 
ing evaporation,  or  else  the  plants  will  dwindle,  and  on 
investigation  the  dead  stem  will  be  found  to  resemble  a 
match  stuck  in  an  unburned  brick,  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
heavy  in  its  nature. 

Planting  Seedlings.- -Sec. Hums  to  !><•  planted  in  the 
held  for  horse  cultivation  are  distanced  by  the  use  of  a 
marker,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  laying  off.  In 
small  beds  for  hand.  work,  the  plants  can  he  accurately 
distanced  both  ways  by  using  a  "planting  board."  It  is 
made  of  width  equal  to  the  desired  distance  between  the 
rows,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  bed.  and  is 
carefully  cut,  by  the  use  of  a  carpenter's  square,  so  that 
the  ends  are  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  sides.  By 
stretching  a  line  along  the  length  of  the  bed,  and  making 
one  end  of  the  board  true  with  that  line,  the  sides  of  the 
board  will  mark  two  parallel  lines  across  the  bed,  and 
notches  cut  at  desired  distances  in  the  sides  of  the  board 
will  show  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set.  If  the  board  is 
carefully  used  the  bed  may  be  quickly  set  with  plants, 
which  will  stand  in  straight  lines  both  ways.  Standing 
on  the  board  while  planting  prevents  impacting  the 
ground  surface  and  disfiguring  it  with  foot-prints. 

Plants  Ready  Grown  in  Hills  for  Transplanting. — All 
seedlings  which  it  is  desirable  to  grow  in  groups  or  hills 
are  very  neatly  and  safely  handled  by  Mr.  Adams  by  the 
use  of  inverted  sods  in  connection  with  his  hot-box  already 
described.  About  the  first  of  April,  in  Napa  valley  (it 
may  be  done  earlier  in  many  parts  of  the  State),  he  takes 
sods  of  native  growth  six  inches  square  an.d  four  inches 
deep,  or  he  grows  in  seed-boxes  alfalfa  sods,  which  will 
form  sufficiently  in  six  weeks  from  sowing  the  seed.  He 
makes  a  temporary  floor  of  old  boards  and  places  it  on 
top  of  the  packed  manure  of  his  hot-box.  The  inverted 
sods  are  then  packed  closely  on  this  floor  with  the  grass 
gathered  in  nicely  under  each  sod.  Exactly  in  the  middle 
of  each  inverted  sod  thrust  a  small  stick,  and  after  scari- 
fying each  sod  thoroughly  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  with 
an  old  caseknife,  carefully  put  over  the  whole  bed  two 
inches  of  ricli  compost,  made  of  fine  creek  sand  and  de- 
cayed sods  a  year  or  two  old.  mixed  with  fine  sweepings 
from  the  cow  yard  gathered  in  summer  and  protected 
from  winter  rains.  Tamp  this  prepared  soil  pretty  firmly 
with  the  back  of  a  hoe,  and  plant  the  seeds  an  inch  or  so 
in  depth  around  each  stick  which  serves  to  indicate  the 
middle  of  each  sod.  Plant  six  to  eight  seeds  in  a  hill,  leav- 
ing finally  three  of  the  strongest  plants.  A  box  three  by 
two  feet  will  hold  twenty-four  sods. 

By  this  method  Mr.  Adams  quickly  gets  a  full  family 
outfit  ready  to  transplant  in  hills  from  orfe  hot-box.  He 
finds  two  hills  of  cucumbers,  six  of  muskmelons.  six  of 
watermelon's... and  ten  hills  of  pole  beans,  or  eight  hills  of 
beans  and  two  hills  of  summer  squashes  will  furnish  a  fam- 
ily of  five  all  or  mo-re  than  they  can  possibly  consume,  and 
some  to  sell  or  give  away  besides,  if  the  plants  are  well 
taken  care  of.  The  box  for  early  plants  should  be  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  a  shed  or  barn  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  strong  north  winds,  heavy  cold  rains,  as  well  as  dan- 
ger of  frost,  and  water  as  needed  with  lukewarm  water. 
Transplant  the  sods  when  safe  by  running  a  wide  shingle 
or  spade  on  the  floor  under  each  sod.  In  planting  out.  the 
sods  must  be  well  bedded  in  moist  soil  which  is  closely 
firmed  around  them,  and  the  surface  kept  loose. 

Cuttings'  and  Layers.  .Many  heibaceous  stems  of  gar- 
den vegetables  root  readily  from  cuttings.  Higher  heat 
and  greater  moisture  are  as  a  rule  requisite  for  such  cut- 
tings than  for  hardwood  cuttings  of  fruiting  and  flower- 
ing plants,  but  some,  like  the  potato,  sweet  potato,  globe 
artichoke,  etc..  root  quickly  in  open  ground  taken  from 
sprouts  taken  from  parent  stock,  and  others,  like  the  to- 
mato, grow  from  cuttings  of  aerial  stems.  In  the  open 
ground  the  soil  must  be  warm  and  moist  and  the  air  moist 
also.    These  conditions  usnaly  occur  in  California  at  the 


beginning  or  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, or  they  can  be  produced  in  a  hot-bed  at  any  time. 
The  cuttings  should  not  wilt,  and  shade  is  of  advantage 
when  practicable,  for  cuttings  made  from  aerial  stems,  as 
they  are  more  prone  to  collapse  than  sprouts  from  the 
tuber  or  root  crown. 

Layering  is  often  a  handy  way  to  multiply  many  vege- 
tables with  branching  stems.  Cover  the  stems  with  moist 
earth  and  they  usually  root  readily.  In  some  cases  a  short 
slit  with  a  knife  lengthwise  of  buried  stem  aids  in  rooting. 

A  Consideration  of  Cans. — It  would  not  do  to  ignore 
the  can  method  of  vegetable  growing  and  deny  this  refuse 
tinware  its  place  in  amateur  gardening,  for  really  some 
very  creditable  things  are  done  in  cans.  If  one  prepares 
the  right,  kind  of  soil,  with  such  texture  that  it  will  form 
neither  a  leach  nor  a  brick,  and  then  strives  for  correct 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions  and  makes  drainage 
holes  enough,  a  plant  will  grow  in  a  tin  can  as  well  as 
in  some  more  distinguished  receptacle.  Many  housewives 
grow  very  creditable  tender  plants  for  planting  out  by 
using  old  tin  cans  and  a  sunny  window  shelf.  Some  de- 
voted city  gardeners  make  surprising  successes  on  the  old- 
can  foundation.  In  San  Jose  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
a  back  yard  12  by  25  feet,  surrounded  by  high  white- 
washed fences  and  sheds,  which  cast  a  blinding  glare  in 
the  eye  of  the  visitor.  Gardening  enthusiasm  and  tin  cans 
transformed  the  scene.  Tomato  vines  ran  above  the  eaves 
of  the  shed,  being  trained  to  the  wall  like  grapevines.  Be- 
tween the  tomato  plants  were  squash  vines,  from  which 
the  laterals  and  leaves  were  cut  as  they  grew  toward  the 
loot',  so  that  they  were  little  more  than  a  bare  stem  below 
the  eaves,  but  had  a  most  luxuriant  growth  al  the  eaves 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  and  back  porch  and  along  the 
top  of  fences.  Large  squashes  ripened  on  the  roof  and 
shelves  at  the  eaves  and  in  fence  tops.  String  beans,  pep- 
pers, and  mint  grew  belew  the  running  vines.  Tomato 
plants  over  six  feet  in  height  were  severely  pruned  near 
the  ground  to  a  bare  stalk,  giving  free  circulaiton  to  cats, 
breezes,  and  a  little  direct  but  more  reflected  sunshine. 
Cans  of  all  sizes  were  used :  old,  rusty  five-galon  cans, 
with  the  bottoms  punched  full  of  holes ;  small  cans,  one 
set  over  another  and  filled  half  full  of  fresh  bones,  and 
over  these  several  inches  of  fresh  wood  ashes.  Water 
poured  into  the  cans,  leached  through  the  ashes,  combin- 
ing a  complete  fertilizer  and  system  of  sub-irrigation.  The 
cans  were  often  artfully  concealed  from  sight,  but  they 
Were  there  as  the  foundation  of  an  enterprise.  By  their 
use  and  the  employment  of  vertical  space  for  the  plant 
extension,  this  little  mite  of  a  city  back  yard  was  made  into 
a  pretty  greenery  without  interfering  with  its  function  as 
a  clothes-drying  yard  on  Mondays.  When  one  sees  such 
things  he  is  led  to  wonder  whether  there  is  anything  which 
Will  and  Work  and  Water  can  not  accomplish. 

ARTICHOKES. 

The  Globe  or  Bur  Artichoke.  -Cynara  Scolymus. 

French,  artichant :  German,  artischoke  :  Dutch,  artis.jok  ; 
Danish,  artiskok:  Italian,  articiocca.  carciofo:  Spanish, 
alcachofa  :  Portuguese,  aleachofra. 

Edible  part,  portions  of  young  flower  buds. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — Helianthus  tuberosus. 

French,  topinambour;  German,  erdapfel;  Flemish,  aard- 
peer:  Danish.  jordskokken  :  Italian,  girasole  del  Canada: 
Spanish,  aamara;  Portuguese,  topinambor. 

Edible  part,  the  tuber. 

San  Francisco  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  city  of 
the  I'nited  States  best  supplied  with  the  delicious  young 
flower  buds  of  the  globe  artichoke.  Although  this  is  true, 
it  is  also  a  lad  that  the  plant  is  not  used  to  even  a  small 
fraction  of  its  possibility  in  California.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  valley  climates,  in  fact,  it  makes  its  chief 
growth  in  the  winter  and  yields  its  crop  from  March  on- 
ward, thus  completely  reversing  its  Eastern  and  north 
European  record,  where  it  starts  growth  in  the  spring 
from  roots  which  have  been  covered  out  of  reach  of  freez- 
ing all  Avinter.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  lift 
plants  and  carry  them  under  cover  nor  to  pluck  bud- 
stems  and  advance  them  to  edibility  away  from  the  freez- 
ing as  may  be  necessary  in  wintry  climates.  In  fact,  in 
places  of  little  frost  the  plant  forgets  to  become  dormant, 
or  takes  a  very  short  rest,  and  the  vegetable  is  to  be  found 
in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  markets  nearly  all 
the  year.  The  plant  is,  therefore,  of  especial  value  in  Cali- 
fornia for  use  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  when  garden 
supplies  are  scantiest.  Tt  is  a  garden  ornament  also  with 
its  height  of  four  feet  or  more,  its  large,  pinnatifid  leaves, 
light  green  above  and  whitish  below,  and  its  flowers  in  the 
style       a  colossal  thistle  head. 

Soil. — The  globe  artichoke  will  thrive  on  any  well-pre- 
pared garden  soil  and  does  not  refuse  a  pretty  heavy 
adobe  if  well  cultivated  to  retain  moisture.  It  delights  in 
manure  and  is  benefited  by  it  both  in  the  tenderness  of  its 
buds  and  the  multiplication  of  bearing  stems. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Australian  Brown 
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Viticulture. 


COOPERATION  FOR  THE  BENE- 
FIT OF  THE  PRODUCER. 


IJy  Mr.  Gkok<;e  W.  Ashley  of  Stockton  at 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Watsonville. 
Organizations,  associations  and  corpora 
tions,  without  number  have  been  formed 
and  are  still  being  formed  for  the  benefit 
of  someone.    The  greater  number  of  these 
go  to  pieces  on  the  rock  of  adversity. 

In  those  that  are  successful  the  smaller 
stockholders  or  members  are  usually 
frozen  out  and  the  profits  go  to  the  few. 
With  few  exceptions  those  that  are  suc- 
cessful are  conducted  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  the  profits  are  divided  up  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock 
held  by  their  fortunate  owner  and  not 
according  to  the  products  handled  for 
tue  party  tnat  grew  tnem. 

In  a  list  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the 
above  rule  and  getting  down  to  those  of 
closer  interest  to  the  fruit  growers  are 
such  bodies  as  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers'  Association  of  Ore- 
gon, the  Yakima  Fruit  Growers'  Union  of 
Washington,  the  Georgia  Fruit  Exchange 
of  Georgia,  tne  Southern  Texas  Truck 
Growers'  Association,  and  several  others. 

These  have  for  their  chief  object,  not 
how  large  a  per  cent  they  can  pay  on  their 
stock,  if  they  have  any,  but  how  much 
per  box  they  can  return  their  members 
for  their  fruit;  how  cheap  they  can  buy 
their  supplies  for  their  members;  how 
well  they  can  watch  legislation,  both 
State  and  National;  how  they  can  open 
new  markets,  and  first,  last  and  all  the 
lime,  how  good  a  box  of  fruit  they  can 
put  up.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
fruit  grower  can  work  under  the  old  Ro- 
man maxim  of  Caveat  Emptor — "Let  the 
buyer  beware."  The  one  for  the  future 
will  be,  "The  seller  must  make  good." 

The  chief  road  to  prosperity  for  every 
successful  fruit  organization  will  be  good 
goods.  Make  the  brand  good  in  every 
market.  Fire  out  the  careless  and  unre- 
liable grower  or  else  have  your  contracts 
so  iron-clad  he  must  come  through  with 
good  goods.  So  much  for  fruit  organiza- 
tions in  general. 

Now  for  our  own  experience  In  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Table  Grape  Growers' 
Association.  There  were  several  causes 
for  the  starting  of  our  association.  One 
of  these,  and  I  may  say  the  chief  one  was, 
the  fight  by  the  importers  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  the  Almeria  grapes.  You  all 
know  the  result  of  this  fight  by  which  the 
tariff  on  foreign  grapes  was  raised  25%. 
This  was  accomplished  by  our  Congress- 
man, more  as  the  result  of  the  action  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Convention  of  two  years  ago 
than  to  the  action  of  anyone  else.  We 
may,  however,  all  have  helped  a  little. 

This  question,  however,  called  together 
the  grape  growers  of  our  district  many 
times  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an 
association.  This  association  held  quite 
a  number  of  meetings  and  discussed 
whether  it  would  only  work  along  the 
lines  of  legislation,  cheaper  supplies  and 
a  better  pack,  or  whether  in  addition  it 
would  conduct  a  general  shipping  busi- 
ness. Finally  the  more  radical  element 
won  and  it  was  decided  to  undertake  all 
things  connected  with  the  picking,  pack- 
ing and  marketing  of  grapes.  When  this 
decision  was  reached  it  was  thought  best 
to  change  from  an  association  to-'  a  cor- 
poration. This  was  done  but  we  still  re- 
tained our  association  name. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  aims  we  knew 
we  should  have  to  have  money.  How  to 
obtain  this  was  the  question.  In  order 
to  allow  the  smaller  grower  to  come  in 
and  feel  protected  our  shares  had  been 
placed  at  $25  per  share,  payable  in  five 
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EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Rosen,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covlna,  Cal. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PRUNES, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES, 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties.  Strictly  first  class,  TRUE  to 
NAME.  Give  us  a  chance  to  quote  you 
prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 

Chlco,  Cal. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Muir  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THK  .SILVA-HEKGTHoLDT  CO., 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Catalog 


SEED 

NOW  HEADY 

We  want  every  Farmer,  Gardener, 
Poultryman  and  Stockman  to  have  a 
copy  of  our  New  Seed  Book.  It  contains 
120  pages  of  everything  needed  to 
make  a  success  of  farming  in  the  West. 
In  this  respect  Lilly's  Seed  Book  is 
better  and  more  authentic  than  other 
publications  of  this  nature.  It  is  the 
experience  of  over  twenty-five  years  of 
honest  seed  selling  in  the  West. 

LILLY'S,  BEST  Seeds  are  Best 
for  the  West  and  are  sold  by  your 
dealer.  '  Send  today  for  new  catalog. 


The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Seattle  Portland 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  ARE  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  rior  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  fine  oranges  and  lemons  from  inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  of  doubtful  quality  ?  Why  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  in  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  belter  acquainted  ? 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  is  tersely  explained  in  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  I lorticulturally  and  Commercially,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  yours  for  thesum  of  25 cents. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  ML  TEAGUIi.  Prop. 


Sun  Ulmas,  C  ut  Hum  in. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IX  IS  THE  BEST  OE  ALL. 

Write  for  our  11)10  seed  catalogue.  It  is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.    One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


113-115  IM.  IVIain  St 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  .Soda  and  l*ure  1'otash 
Best  Tree  Wash.  , 
T.  W    JACK  HON  A  i  '»>..  Temporary  Address 
42  Market  St.,  Kan  Prime  IMO. 
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annual  installments.  The  number  of 
shares  had  been  limited  to  one  for  each 
person.  Therefore  to  get  money  we  knew 
we  would  have  to  borrow  it.  Some  of  our 
members  were  unable  to  carry  themselves. 
We  decided  to  adopt  a  marketing  agency 
and  get  our  funds  from  them.  On  the 
question  of  a  marketing  agency  our  board 
of  directors  and  also  our  members  were 
pretty  well  divided  up,  and  possibly  here 
we  made  our  first  mistake  of  adopting  two 
firms  doing  business  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, as  our  agents.  But  we  did  this. 
With  our  selling  agents  adopted  we  were 
enabled  to  get  money  for  our  members  to 
buy  their  supplies  of  shook,  sulphur, 
nails,  etc.,  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  majority  of  our  growers  had  paid 
12'..  cents  for  shook  and  baskets  two 
years  ago  and  10VL>  cents  one  year  ago. 
They  wanted  it  cheaper  and  by  getting 
together  and  buying  one-half  million  in  a 
bunch  we  got  a  much  lower  figure.  In 
tnis  one  item  we  saved  our  members  be- 
tween five  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

In  labels  on  the  number  ordered  we 
saved  from  $7f>0  over  their  price  in  small 
lots. 

In  sulphur  we  bought  so  cheap  that 
more  than  one  store  asked  us  to  buy  for 
them.    Nails  we  got  at  bed  rock  prices. 

We  secured  money  for  those  that  need- 
ed it  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est. We  built  two  good  sized  packing 
houses  and  one  smaller  one.  We  did  not 
require  all  of  our  members  to  pack  in 
these  as  we  regarded  them  in  a  way  as 
experimental.  Instead  of  running  them- 
selves at  first  we  let  the  contract  to  a 
firm  at  a  fixed  price  under  a  heavy  bond 
to  run  them  and  load  our  cars.  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  mistake.  We  ran 
them  ourselves  the  last  part  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  majority  of  our  members  will 
insist  on  this  way  next  year,  though 
whether  it  will  be  by  the  crate  or  by  the 
time  taken  to  pack  a  crate  I  am  unable 
to  state.  The  greatest  objection  to  a  fixed 
price  per  crate  for  packing  is  that  the 
grower  with  good  grapes  and  the  careful 
picker  has  to  pay  for  more  than  their 
share. 

Our  work  this  season  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  only  by  the  closest  Inspec- 
tion can  you  secure  a  reliable  pack  of 
grapes  and  this  inspection  is  much  more 
easily  secured  at  a  central  packing  house 
than  otherwise.  For,  while  the  majority 
of  members  are  honest,  conscientious,  and 
fair,  in  the  minority  are  some  who  do  not 
possess  these  qualifications,  and  a  few 
who  are  actually  dishonest.  These  few 
will  kill  your  brand.  You  cannot  carry 
out  your  motto  of  "Make  the  brand  good 
in  every  market,"  with  these  few  patting 
in  undesired,  improperly  picked,  culled, 
or  packed  fruit,  handled  carelessly. 

To  have  an  inspector  present  at  every 
growers'  packing  house  is  impracticable. 
We  had  at  our  busiest  time  four  outside 
inspectors  and  two  house  inspectors,  and 
they  got  so  they  could  turn  a  crate  up- 
side down  and  take  the  baskets  out  in  a 
scientific  manner.  In  addition  to  these  we 
had  our  own  man  in  the  East  to  report 
on  the  packs  and  condition  on  arrival,  etc. 

As  some  remuneration  for  what  we  have 
done  in  this  line  we  have  received  several 
encouraging  letters.  One  says:  "For  a 
number  of  seasons  past  the  Lodi  pack  of 
grapes  has  been  gradually  deteriorating. 
In  nearly  all  markets  there  was  a  preju- 
dice against  the  shipments  from  Lodi  and 
a  preference  shown  to  some  of  the  other 
points  on  account  of  the  more  careful 
grading  and  packing.  We  know  it  has 
been  the  object  of  your  association  to  im- 
prove the  pack  and  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  considerable  has  been  accomplished 
along  these  lines,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
prejudice  has  been  eradicated.  We  feel 
confident  if  this  work  is  continued  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  a  little  time  until 
Lodi  will  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list." 

All  of  this  inspection  had  the  effect  of 
shutting  otit  many  cars  of  inferior  grapes. 


"The  time  to  remedy  mistakes  is  before  you  make 
them"  says  a  modern  philosopher,  and  this  advice 
applies  most  pointedly  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fruit  fortune  is 


Planting  time 


YOU  CAN'T  STICK  any  young  tree  Into  any  ground  and  expect  Nature  to 
excuse  your  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  selecting  of  the  young  trees  is 
the  first  step  that  requires  your  care  and  all  your  available  brains.  Begin 
light. 

FIRST.  SELECT  THE  MOST  profitable  varieties  of  trees  most 
suitable  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Then  select  the  trees  that  are 
hardiest  and  healthiest  and  with  the  best  roots. 

IN  THE  PLACER  NURSERIES  we  grow  our  trees  only  on  vir- 
gin soil — decomposed  granite — (not  river  bottom  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen)  and  they  have  exceptionally  well-meshed  root  sys- 
tems, with  bright,  highly  colored,  well  toughened  wood  fibre — 
hardy  plants  that  will  thrive. 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  as  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers,  and 
nurserymen  has  taught  us  what  varieties  are  best  to  ship  and  best 
to  grow — best  from  a  seller's  standpoint — and  in  propagating  we 
cut  our  buds  and  scions  only  from  the  best  parent  trees  that  have 
been  under  our  personal  observation. 

THESE  PARENT  TREES  have  been  marked  by  us  when  they 
were  in  fruit.  So  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  that  our  trees 
arc-  true  to  name.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  annoyance  and 
disappointment  ot  finding,  when  your  orchard  begins  to  bear,  that 
you  have  a  dozen  varieties  of  fruit  where  you  expected  but  one — 
the  kind  you  had  decided  would  pay  you  best. 

OUR  PEACH  and  PLUM  TREES  (on  Peach  root)  are  propa- 
gated on  the  natural  peach  seedlings — I.  e.,  seeds  that  for  genera- 
tions have  grown  from  seedlings.  Our  trees  may  not  be  the  cheap- 
est, but  they  are  grown  for  the  future  when  they  will  give  crops 
that  will  repay  a  thousand  times  any  triffling  expense.    Begin  right. 

Send  lor  our  "Planters  Guide"  and  Catalog;  It  Is  free  and  contains  a  mine 
ol  valuable  knowledge  gained  Iront  many  years  experience. 

OUR  STOCK  comprises  tbe  best  profitable  commercial  varieties  ol 
Peach  Pears  Apples  Plums 

Apricots  Cherries  Quinces  Grapes 

Almonds  Walnuts  Oranges  Lemons,  etc. 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

152  Orchard  St.,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 


IN  VARIETY. 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality— by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "  When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition — to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 


w. 


ADDRESS. 

X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SEEDS 


Superior  quality  of  garden, 
flower    and    field  seeds. 

VALLEY    SEED  COMPANY 

311-313  «J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

ALFALFA    SEED    A  SPECIALTY. 


RUEH L=WH EELER  NURSERY 

OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD :    121  W.  SAW  FERNANDO  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.   BOX  826. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nurseries:  80  Acres,  Monterey  Road,  Near  Edenvale.    25  Acres,  Center  Road, 
South  of  Tulty  Road.    16  Acres,  East  San  Jose.  Alum  Rock  Ave. 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 


We  Have  a  Complete  Line  of  the  Standard  Varieties  of 


Eucalyptus'  Trees 


Send 
for  our 
booklet. 


TWO  NLRSKRIES 


VIONOLO  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
ANAHEIM.  CAL. 
EKSTEIN  BROS..  PROPS. 


MODESTO  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
MODESTO,  CAL. 
EKSTEIN  &  EKSTEIN.  PROPS. 


CITRUS-SEED,    BED    TREES,    SOUR  STOCK 

Sweet  stock,  rough  lemon  stork.    We  have  the  largest  and  finest  block  of  seedlings  In  the 
State.  NAVELS,  V  A  I,  K  MI  As.  Kl'KKKA  LKMoNS.    Phones:  .Main  949,  Home  2020. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 


F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop. 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


The  only  two  reallr  "Immune"  well  teited  walnuts:  ht«vy 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  only. 

" Concord" 


'San  Jose  Mayette' 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Froitl,  Fed  greed  Prunei,  Eucalyptus.  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO  .  INC.. 

Morganh!!!.  Sjnt.i  ('  an  Co.,  (  al. 


BERRIES 


Pure  Austral'an 
y-  Himalaya  Black- 
berries, most  profit- 
able and  delicious 
berry  grown;  guar- 
anteed yield  ten  tons 
per  acre,  if  trained 
and  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  my  direc- 
tions, also  Logan- 
berries, Mammoth 
Blackberries,  or- 
namental trees, 
shrubbery,  and  Bur- 
bank's  Crimson  Winter  select  and  Crimson 
Winter  Giant  Rhubarb  plants  for  sale.  Send  for 
catalogue,  it  is  full  of  new  and  rare  creations. 

Big  4  Nurseries 

B.  S.  KENNEDY,  Prop.    Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


TREES 


We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Hannay  Nursery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  I -t   ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

Kor  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Llncoli  Avenue.  San  Jose.  Cal 
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Not  ;is  many  as  we  should  have  shut  out, 
hut.  quite  a  considerable  number,  at  least 
50,  possibly  100,  In  comparison  to  this, 
we  of  the  Lodi  district  had  the  same  old 
game  to  contend  with  of  the  commercial 
companies  accepting  any  and  everything 
offered  in  the  shape  of  a  crate  of  grapes. 
And  here  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  our 
association  might  never  have  been  in  the 
shipping  business  had  these  same  com- 
mercial companies  ever  shown  at  Lodi 
any  disposition  to  inspect  or  hold  down 
the  poor  F.  O.  B.  pack.  Their  system  in 
the  past  has  been  at  a  premium  for  a 
poor  pack.  We  are  pleased  to  note  they 
are  going  to  try  and  remedy  this  next 
season. 

Returning  to  our  marketing  agencies. 
With  one  of  these,  Denney  &  Co.,  we  made 
a  contract  by  which  they  were  to  receive 
as  their  commission  not  a  flat  rate  per 
cent,  but  so  many  per  cent  above  the  auc- 
tion charge  in  the  East.  Our  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  auction  charge  varies  a 
great  deal  in  different  cities  and  we 
thought  possibly  we  would  get  better  dis- 
tribution if  our  agent  received  the  same 
per  cent,  no  matter  to  which  city  he  sent 
our  ears  to,  instead  of  getting  5%  net  in 
some  large  city  and  2%  in  some  small 
one.  We  believe  that  this  system  would 
greatly  aid  distribution  if  adopted  by 
others. 

Under  the  present  systems  our  organi- 
zation fins  that  growers'  fruit  is  some- 
times used  (and  I  may  say  quite  often), 
to  fight  other  people's  battles  with,  the 
grower  receiving  no  advantage  thereby. 

It'  the  different  firms  wish  to  fight,  why 
not  use  their  own  fruit.  Our  instructions 
to  our  principal  agent,  Denney  &  Co.,  was 
that  if  anyone  wished  to  fight,  to  let 
them  fight,  but  to  keep  our  fruit  out  of 
it;  to  boost  prices;  to  only  drop  them 
when  other  people  had  already  dropped, 
otherwise  go  to  auction. 

In  connection  with  this,  however,  Lodi 
district  and  our  organization  in  particu- 
lar, wishes  to  give  notice  to  the  various 
other  districts  and  the  various  commercial 
companies  that  another  season  we  are 
not  going  to  sit  around  the  first  part  of 
the  season  while  prices  are  good  and  let 
some  other  F.  O.  B.  district  drop  its  prices 
10  cents  per  crate  for  a  whole  week,  as 
was  done  by  one  district,  three  times  this 
season,  while  Lodi  held  an  umbrella  over 
it.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  drop  the 
price  it  must  be  for  the  whole  Tokay  belt. 

As  an  association  there  is  a  situation 
that  we  realize  we  have  got  to  meet.  It 
is  the  marketing  of  10,000  cars  of  table 
grapes  from  California.  This  to  be  done 
in  the  same  markets  and  at  the  same 
time  that,  they  are  marketing  10,000  cars 
of  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio  grapes, 
Washington  and  Idaho  prunes,  and  East- 
ern and  Colorado  fruit — all  under  present 
conditions  to  be  used  up  in  a  short  time. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  organization: 
whether  it  be  the  getting  together  of  the 
various  commercial  companies  or  whether 
the  growers  are  forced  into  a  growers'  or 
ganization. 

We  have  got  to  get  our  grapes  on  the 
market  for  less  money  and  we  have  got 
to  get  some  way  of  extending  the  mar- 
keting season.  I  do  not  mean  for  less 
money  than  has  been  received  by  the 
grower  this  year,  but  at  less  cost,  with 
better  distribution  and  with  fewer  re- 
jections. 

At  less  cost  I  said,  but  our  freight  and 
refrigeration  charges  to  some  points  are 
exorbitant.  The  railroad  tells  us  that  one 
reason  we  have  to  pay  so  much  freight  is 
because  they  have  to  bring  the  cars  back 
empty.  Now,  if  this  is  a  fact,. why  did 
our  association  have  to  refuse  to  load  cars 
that  were  so  strong  with  carbolic  acid, 
salt  fish,  and  smoked  meat,  we  were 
afraid  to  put  grapes  in  them?  Why  did 
we  load  numerous  cars  that  had  been 
previously  loaded  with  cement,  merchan- 
dise and  provisions? 

(Continued  on  Page 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE    FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE   AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach,  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


MILL 

Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


TO 


fVI  A  Nf 

Importers  oi 

Nitrate  of 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


FEED  THE  SOIL 

AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 


Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity, 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale 
west  of  the  Rockies,  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of 
fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it 
produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA     FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  Oilice:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


You  can  have 

MORE  FRUIT 

and 

BETTER  FRUIT 

securing  more  money  from  your  orchard, 
with  but  trifling  exertion  and  small  ex- 
pense. The  secret  is  simply  learning  to 
use  the  right  kind  of 

FERTILIZER 

Bend  for  our  free  book  "The  Farmer's 
Friend;  1910,"  now  ready  for  distribution, 
which  tells  you  all  about  your  fertilizer 
problems  and  how  to  solve  them. 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co., 

Dept.  C.i  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

of  Loomls,  Cal.,  are  CLOSING  out  their  entire 
Nursery  Stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  Is  offered  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  trees  of  the  famous  (''ocker 
Winter  Bartlet  Pear  which  is  iilight  proof. 
Write  for  prices. 

C.  W.  EARLE,  Manager. 


ONE    HUNDRED  TONS 

Have  you  had  trouble  in  securing  green  feed  from  the  following  causes:  lack  of  space  or 
limited  water  supply  which  will  not  permit  the  Irrigation  ol  a  large  amount  of  ground  ? 
If  so  you  will  be  interested  in  the  following  : 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  seed  of  a  wonderful  plant  which  will  yield  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tons  to  the  acre  per  annum  of  an  excellent  green  feed  equal  to  lettuce. 

From  an  experimental  plot  thirty  by  thirty  feet  we  cut.  from  June  to  October,  inclusive, 
6fi61  pounds  or  87  pounds  daily .  Being  a  biannual  and  very  hardy  the  winter  yield,  while  not 
as  heavy,  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Seed  and  expert  instruction  how  to  plant  and  grow  for  $1. 
WESTERN    SEED   CO.,    Box  609,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


CRIMSON 
^  WINTER 
K\  RHUBARB 

$1.50  a  Dozen 
$6  per  100.  {40 
per  1000.  Now 
is  best  time  to 
plant  rhubarb. 
Berry  plants  of 
all  kinds. 

J.  B.  Wagner 

Pasadena.  Cal. 

Rhubarb  and 
berry  specialist. 


Carbon  Bisulphide 

COMPLETELY  DESTROYS 

Borers,  Root  Aptils,  Etc. 
On  Fruit  Trees 

and  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Etc.     For  sale  by 
dealers  and  the  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


PUEAD  I  AIM  180  acreB  8200,  get  "tie 
UnCHr  LHllLf  under  homestead  law  In 
14  moi.  Oood.  mo  acres  $1600,  pay  nients.  Ideal 
for  grapes,  walnuts,  apples,  crops,  grazing. 
Fine  soli,  timber,  rainfall.  Bo-,  321,  HAN  LUIH 
OBIH-'O.  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Lime  for  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.   Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY    COMPANY,    AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  address, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needa  GypHnm.  It  correct*  soil  con- 
ditions, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
soli.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

4MBOY.  CALIFORNIA. 


SEEDS  TREES 
Flowering  Bulbs 

of 

"  Highest  Quality" 

for  the  particular  planter.  The  right 
kinds  for  this  Coast;  17  years  experi- 
ence here  enables  us  to  do  it. 

Catalog  on  request. 

^^B»W^I«»n>  .ECOMD  »T.        PORTLAND.  OKI  . 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In   1400  FOURTH  ST- SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  make,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
rnrtA    Riak„  McFall  A  Co.. Portland. Oregon 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

T.  White  of  Calexico  has  prepared  his 
ground  for  a  10-acre  fruit  ranch. 

Anaheim  has  a  new  Citrus  Growers'  As- 
sociation affiliated  with  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange. 

W.  L.  Hale  of  Fullerton  has  a  walnut 
orchard  of  18  acres  from  which  he  mar- 
keted 20  tons. 

Miller  &  Wagers  of  Sebastopol  recently 
bought  the  Henry  Meyer  ranch  of  144 
acres  and  will  plant  it  to  Gravenstein 
apples. 

Messrs.  Worthington  &  Thornley  of 
Visalia  have  10  acres  of  grapes  only  18 
months  old  from  which  they  have  gath- 
ered over  1500  pounds  of  raisins. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Hanford 
has  a  large  lemon  on  exhibition  which  was 
grown  by  Frank  Rae.  It  weighs  34  ounces 
and  measures  1 7 Vi  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

Practically  all  of  the  oranges  between 
Rocklin  and  Newcastle  have  been  har- 
vested. The  crop  was  an  average  one  in 
quantity  and  brought  better  prices  than 
last  year. 

Thomas  E.  Evans,  who  is  handling  the 
orange  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Colusa,  has 
sold  seven  carloads  of  oranges  from  that 
district.  The  Cooke  orchard  produced  two 
and  a  half  carloads  and  the  Harrington 
orchard  produced  four  and  a  half. 

The  Stokes  Valley  Orange  Co.  has  in- 
corporated with  $10U,000  capital.  The  di- 
rectors are  D.  S.  Suodgrass,  S.  H.  Gill.  H. 
G.  Drew,  W.  Unger  and  W.  Toomey.  They 
intend  planting  an  orange  grove  near 
Selnia. 

Lemons  worth  $2,700,000  were  imported 
for  11  months  of  1909,  which  was  $300,000 
less  than  for  the  first  11  months  of  1908. 
Olive  oil  imported  for  the  first  11  months 
of  1909  amounted  to  $4,600,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $3,700,000  for  the  same  period 
of  1908. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty  cars  of  or- 
anges have  been  packed  and  sent  out  of 
Forterville  this  season.  Last  year's  ship- 
ments to  date  amounted  to  243  cars,  an 
increase  for  this  year  of  135  cars.  This 
large  increase  is  due  partly  to  a  better 
crop  and  partly  to  the  new  orchards. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bishop  of  Orange  county,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  at  Santa  Paula,  where  he  has 
been  investigating  the  methods  used  there 
in  handling  mealy  bug.  This  bug  has 
been  found  in  one  or  two  spots  around 
Fullerton. 

The  recent  experiments  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  by  Prof.  Taylor  to 
find  out  the  injury  of  sulphured  fruit  to 
the  human  body  have  shown  that  no  evil 
effects  are  caused  by  the  sulphured  fruits. 
The  students  upon  whom  the  experiments 
were  made  waxed  fat  eating  fruit  pre- 
pared in  this  way. 

Keeping  peaches  in  cold  storage  was 
such  a  success  in  Portland  this  season 
that  the  fruit  shippers  and  commission 
men  intend  next  year  to  put  grapes, 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries  in  cold  stor- 
age. It  is  hoped  by  this  method  to  pre- 
vent the  glut  of  fruit  which  happens  in 
the  summer  and  fall  when  the  fruits  all 
ripen  together. 

A  merger  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Unions 
of  Ashland.  Medford  and  Grant's  Pass, 
Oregon,  into  one  large  organization  is 
under  foot.  If  the  organization  is  suc- 
cessful they  will  practically  control  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit  output  of  the  en- 
tire Rogue  River  valley.  It  ts  the  inten- 
tion of  the  organization  to  employ  a  com- 
petent man  in  the  East  to  attend  to  the 
marketing  of  the  Rogue  river  fruits. 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Association 
sold  a  large  portion  of  this  year's  orange 


crop  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 
The  transportation  charges  on  a  car 
shipped  to  Montreal  was  no  greater  than 
one  shipped  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  not  half 
the  distance.  Another  thing  the  growers 
learned  is  that  they  have  no  fear  from 
sales  of  Florida  oranges,  as  they  demand 
the  Washington  navel  oranges. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  fruit  trees 
will  be  set  out  in  the  Medford  fruit  dis- 
trict in  Oregon  this  spring.  Of  this  mil 
lion  trees  about  65'/P  are  pears,  with  Bart 
let  in  the  lead,  13'a  are  apples,  with  New- 
towns  and  Spitzenbnrg  leading,  and  o'/, 
are  peaches.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  of 
new  orchards  will  be  planted  this  season 
in  this  district,  bringing  the  orchard  area 
of  the  Rogue  River  valley  to  a  total  of 
65,000  acres. 

The  Santa  Clara  county  orchardists 
who  produce  the  Royal  Ann  cherry  are 
pleased  over  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Appraisers,  who  refused 
to  lower  the  duty  on  cherries  imported 
in  Maraschino.  This  will  increase  the 
sales  of  their  cherries,  which  are  put  up 
in  this  preparation  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  citrus  growers  around  Highland 
are  uncertain  about  Eastern  shipments. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  present 
some  of  the  fruit  in  the  low-lying  dis- 
trict of  the  citrus  belt  were  touched  by 
frost  and  it  has  deteriorated  a  percentage 
of  the  oranges. 

The  fruit  growers'  committee  of  ten 
appointed  by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Jeffrey,  upon  authority  of  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  Watsonville  for 
the  purpose  of  detailing  a  plan  for  the 
betterment  of  the  fruit  growing  industry, 
met  in  Sacramento  on  December  30.  It 
was  decided  to  have  a  general  mass  meet 
ing  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California  to 
meet  on  .January  28  in  Sacramento.  Until 
a  permanent  organization  has  been 
effected,  the  following  members  of  the 
committee  of  ten  have  taken  charge  of 
affairs  until  this  meeting:  President  H.  E. 
Hecke  of  Woodland,  Vice-President  C.  H. 
Rodgers  of  Watsonville,  Secretary  George 
D.  Kellogg  of  Newcastle. 


General  Agriculture. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Pacific  Sugar 
Company's  factories  at  Visalia  and  Cor- 
coran will  not  run  next  year. 

Over  6000  acres  of  farming  land  is  held 
under  lease  by  the  Japanese  in  Sacra- 
mento county.  Many  of  the  leases  are  for 
tracts  of  300  acres  or  more. 

The  Alameua  Sugar  Co.  has  started  the 
big  English  traction  engine  at  work  on 
the  Nelson  tract  in  Volo  county,  and  it 
also  has  a  number  of  10-mule  teams  at 
work. 

J.  E.  Freeman,  formerly  of  Petaluma, 
recently  bought  land  near  Orland,  Glenn 
county,  and  will  start  a  poultry  ranch. 
He  has  already  received  a  consignment  of 
1200  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

The  planters  in  Coachella  valley.  River 
side  county,  hope  to  have  1000  acres  of 
cotton  this  year.  If  they  can  get  this 
amount  of  cotton  planted  a  cotton  gin 
mill  will  be  assured. 

C.  H.  Wores  has  leased  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  Cotton  Co.  a  tract  of  1000  acres  of 
land  located  near  Brawley.  The  land  is 
to  be  prepared  this  winter  for  seeding  to 
cotton  early  in  the  spring. 

N.  Takatsuji,  president  of  the  Kane- 
gafuchi  Spinning  Co.  of  Osaki.  Japan,  has 
representatives  in  the  Imperial  valley  who 
are  securing  tracts  for  large  acreages  of 
cotton  to  be  planted  next  season. 

The  orange  crop  from  Butte  county  is 
practically  closed.  The  following  are  the 
shipments  to  date  at  the  various  points: 
Thermalito.  103  carloads:  Hearst,  91;  Pal- 
ermo, S2;  Oroville  64. 

The  Corcoran  nursery  has  a  contract  for 
putting  in  140  acres  of  land  in  eucalyptus 
near  Delano.   This  land  has  been  analyzed 


TO  DESTROY  APHIS  AND  THRIPS 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 


" BLACK  LEAF"  SS 


LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

BOGIE  KIVEK  (OREGON  I  FRt'lT  GROWERS'  INION:  "Black  Leaf  does  not 
burn  nor  Injure  foliage  or  fruit  and  will  eradicate  Aphis  Immediately. 


1  lilai-b  Leaf  '  Is  the 


DELTA  COUNTY  (COLORADO)  FRUIT  GROWERS'  A8SO.: 
best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit  trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station:  We  have  found  "Mack  Leaf 
very  satisfactory  Indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON I  APPLE  GROWERS'  UNION:  We  are  satisfied  "Black 
Leaf"  Is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  Aphis  sprays  In  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonville,  Calif.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or  black  Aphis, 
"  Iilack  Lear'  Is  the  most  gratifying  of  all  washes. 


PRICE:  In  5  gal.  jacket  cans,  85c.  per  gal.;  In  1  gal.  cans,  SI.; 
I.  o.  b.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Tbe  usual  western  price  Is  90c.  to  95c.  per 
gal.  In  5  gal.  cans,  owing  to  Increased  freight. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  green  and  wooly  Aphis  and  Black 
Peach  Apbls,  1  gal.  "Black  Leal"  to  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For 
Thrlps,  1  to  50  or  60. 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT: 
you. 


Write  us  lor  name  ol  Agent  nearest 


THE  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 


INCORPORATED. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


HOLD  THEIR  CUTTING  EDGE 


These  scythes  are  hand  hammered  from  the  best  Swedish  steel,  and  the  cutting  edge  lies 
imbedded  and  protected  between  two  layers  of  softer  steel.  They  are  light  and  durable,  and  fit  any 
American  snath    May  be  returned,  if  found  defective. 

For  sale  by  hardware  dealers.   Send  for  descriptive  circular  No.  10. 
CALIFORNIA   SUPPLY    COMPANY.  268   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WHY 


is  the  Vrooman  Pure  Bred 
FR  A  NQ 1'  ETTE  W  A  LN  I  IT 
being  planted  in  California 
and  Oregon  more  extensively  than 
any  other  one  variety  ? 
Simply  because,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  people  find  it  the  most 
reliable  and  best  paying  variety  on 
the  market. 

The  tree  Is  perfectly  hardy,  blooms  late, 
bears  heavily  and  yearly. 

The  nut  Is  unusually  well  filled  and  uni- 
form In  size. 

The  meat  Is  rich  and  oily. 

The  shell  Is  medium  thin  and  sealed 
tight,  permitting  of  ample  handling  with- 
out cracking  open. 

Last  but  not  least— 
The  Voonnan  Pure  Bred  Franquette  retails 
at  from  10c.  to  15c.  per  pound  above  other 
varieties.    Are  there  reasons  not  sufficient 
for  Its  popularity. 

We  have  both  Orafted  and  Second  Genera- 
tion Seedlings  and  costs  no  more  than  many 
others,  and  furthermore, 

REMEMBER 

We  alone  propagate  the  Vrooman  Fran- 
quette.  Don't  be  deceived  by  ImltatorB. 
Free  literature  sent  on  request. 

Address, 

Oregon  Nursery  Co., 

Orenco,  Oregon. 


High  Grade  Grafted  Walnut  Trees 

FOR  SALE. 

Grafted  from  selected  trees  only. 

GEO.  C.  PAYNE, 

Campbell,  Cal. 


ROSES, 

PALMS, 

SHADE  AND  ORN  AMEN  ATI 
TREES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  E.  Gill  Nursery  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FERRY'S" 


SEEDS 


To  grow  the  All-  I 
est  flowers  and  | 
most  luscious 
vegetables,  plant  the  best 
seeds.   Ferry's  Seeds  are  best 
becaus  they  never  fall  In  yield 
or  quality.  The  best  Rarden- 
ers  and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry's  seeds  to  be  the 
highest  standard  of  quality 
yet  attained.     For  sale 
everywhere. 
I  FERRY'S  1910  Seed  Annual 
Free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  «  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


FOR  SALE 

500  Cal.  Blk.  Walnuts,  6  to  8  ft  @  .16 

200  Selected  Pecans,  2  to  4  ft  @  .16 

75  8.  Ruby  Pomegranate  1  year,  @  .10 

75  Sweet  Fruited  Pomegranate, 

1  year  @  .10 

700  Gros  Colman,  1  year  rooted  vine..®  .05 

500  Almeria,  1  year  rooted  vine  @  .10 

Several  thousand  Almeria  and  Gros 
Colman  cuttings.    Price  on  application. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Mills,  Cal. 
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by  experts,  who  pronounce  it  suitable  for 
eucalyptus  by  the  addition  of  half  a  ton 
of  gypsum  to  the  acre. 

Plowing  for  sugar  beets  is  in  full  swing 
around  Woodland.  The  season  is  opening 
earlier  by  nearly  two  months  than  ever 
before,  and  experienced  planters  say  that 
the  prospects  for  a  big  crop  are  greatly 
improved  thereby. 

The  statistician  of  Tehama  county  re- 
ports an  acreage  of  32,180  acres  of  hay 
for  1909.  The  output  in  peaches  and 
pears  was  more  than  double  that  of  pre- 
vious years,  while  the  increase  in  potatoes 
was  over  one-half  million  pounds. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  ran  for  110  days 
this  season,  crushing  over  67,000  tons  of 
beets  and  making  over  15,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar.  This  company  intends  to  plant 
several  thousand  acres  of  sugar  beets  in 
Yolo  county  for  the  coming  season. 

M.  Jongeneel,  superintendent  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
ranch  at  Oakley,  Contra  Costa  county,  is 
experimenting  with  Durum  wheat.  He 
has  planted  four  varieties  and  hopes  to 
find  which  variety  does  better  in  his  lo- 
cality. 

The  broom  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  was  a  failure  this  year,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  made  a  jump  from  $100  a 
ton  to  $200.  The  cause  of  the  small  yield 
this  year  was  due  to  the  disastrous  drouth 
of  July,  August  and  September  which 
swept  over  the  broom-corn  sections. 

Garette  &  Thomas  of  Woodland  re- 
ported that  there  are  in  the  warehouses 
of  Solano,  Yolo,  Colusa,  Glenn,  Tehama, 
Butte,  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  7000  tons 
of  barley  and  13  tons  of  wheat.  This  does 
not  include  the  grain  in  actual  possession 
of  the  farmers,  but  only  in  the  ware- 
houses. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  is 
seeding  about  100  acres  of  sugar  beets  a 
day.  Mr.  Nichols,  the  new  agriculturist, 
is  planting  the  seed  as  early  as  possible 
this  season.  This  is  different  from  the 
methods  pursued  formerly,  when  the 
farmers  waited  until  spring  to  seed  for 
beets.  It  is  claimed  that  the  seeds  will 
not  rot  from  being  in  the  ground  through 
the  cold  winter  and  the  early  planting 
will  give  the  plants  much  better  roots  by 
the  time  the  dry  weather  comes. 

C.  A.  Beck  planted  this  last  spring  in 
the  Imperial  valley  10  pounds  of  dwarf 
milo  maize  seed  and  had  excellent  results 
from  this  grain.  From  an  acre  and  a  half 
he  obtained  three  tons  of  grain.  Instead 
of  planting  10  pounds  to  the  acre,  as  he 
was  advised,  Mr.  Beck  found  that  a  pound 
to  the  acre  was  enough.  The  dwarf  maize 
makes  a  thin  growth  about  4  feet  in  height 
and  is  much  easier  gathered  by  hand  than 
the  taller  corns.  The  joints  are  verv 
short  and  therefore  there  is  more  fodder 
in  them  than  in  any  other  variety. 

The  Central  Counties  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation was  perfected  recently  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Vernon  Townsend  of  Soledad  presi- 
dent; Henry  Hennekey  of  Monterey,  sec- 
retary; J.  Whitan  of  King  City,  Mrs.  E. 
Denning  of  Pacific  Grove  and  Ed  Smith  of 
Hollister,  vice-presidents.  On  the  board 
of  directors  are  Bee  Inspector  K.  M.  Hen- 
neken,  J.  Whitan,  Mrs.  Denning  and  E. 
Kerlin.  The  counties  of  Contra  Costa, 
Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  northern  portions  of  San 
Luis  Opisbo  and  Monterey  are  represented. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  heavy  frost  near  Auld,  Riverside 
county,  has  killed  a  large  number  of  the 
sugar  gum  trees  which  were  planted  there 
last  year. 

Over  47,490  ground  squirrels  have  been 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  in  the  last  eight 
months  by  government  inspectors,  who 
are  examining  these  pests  for  bubonic 
plague. 

The  Forest  Service  has  planned  to  es- 


tablish a  coniferous  nursery  in  the  Shasta 
National  Forest,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
designed  to  be  500,000  transplants  a  year. 
The  stock  produced  here  is  to  be  used  in 
experimental  planting  of  the  timber  for- 
ests in  the  North. 


nil V  TPffQlRUIf  and 

UUI    I  l\LLU  ORNAMENTAL 

■    1         OF  A 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
from   


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  graded 
from  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
Ihey  order.  


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


ENCINAL 
NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS— 
"WILLSON'S  WONDER" 
"ACME" 

AND 

"FRANQUETTE" 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matter. 


EUCALYPTUS 


5000  Sugar. 
20000  Blue. 
25000  Rostrata. 

$6.5Q  pep.  M. 

EITHER  SANTA  FE  OR  S.  P. 

GOLDEN  STATE  GREENHOUSES, 

ORANGE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

with  ROOTS 


Send 
for 

Circular. 


HENRY  SHAW,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


FARMJ300KS. 

The  follow  Iiik  H»t  of  books  are  kept  In 
ntoek  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Paelflc  Rural 

Press  offlccei  „ 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   150 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Soiling  Crops,  by  Shaw   1.50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Egg  Farm,  by  Stoddard   1.00 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft. . . .  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  by  Masters..  1.00 
The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes    postage.     Send   money   order  or 
hank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 

<lFe""       PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

667  Howard  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


Fresno,  Calilornia 

Leading  Growers  in  the  State  of 
Commercial  Varieties  of: 

FRUIT  TREES,  all  varieties. 

GRAPEVINES,  all  commercial  sorts, 
including  raisin,  table  and  wine  va- 
rieties. 

Twenty  years  In  the  business  with  a  con- 
tinued increase  for  fair  and  square  dealing  is 
our  reputation.  Address 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop. 
FRESNO,  CAL. 

Catalogue  and  price  list  free  for  the  asking. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Albany,  Oregon. 


the:  "boss" 
Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
10  in.  long,  7  wide,  $  9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long.  7  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,  7  wide,  20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..   LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


GET  A  D  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  I  S 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  in  Fresno  County— 1,000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  Increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ETJCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletles  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  Is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.   Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOvD  R    TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


The  best 
Fig  to 
plant  for 

Commercial  Purposes 

This  fig  originated  with 
us  and  is  the  genuine 
Smyrna  Fig  of  commerce. 
There  is  a  strong  steady 
increasing  market  for  these 
figs. 


KI1ME 


OF 


AND 

GRAPE  VINES 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


Best  Varieties. 


Calimyrna  Figs, 

BURBANK'S 

NEW  CREATIONS 

Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches, 
Apricots,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Prunes, 

Etc. 


California  Horticulture :  The  Fruit 
Grower's  Guide.  Valuable  to  Plant- 
ers. Mailed  post  paid  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  in  stamps. 


1910  Annual  Price  Catalogue 
mailed  free. 

paid-op  capital  m  aoo.ooe.oo 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES! 


G 

gBg. 


INC 


Geo  C  Roedlng  pro.  &  Mgr. 
Box  18  Fresno.California.USA* 
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CO  OPERATION  FOR  THE  BENE 
FIT  OF  THE  PRODUCER. 


(Con  tin  m  il  From  Page  29.) 

At  less  cost  1  said!  Why  should  we  pay 
the  same  freight  charges  to  Salt  Lake  and 
Denver  as  to  Chicago.  It  is  less  than 
half  way!  Why  the  same  freight  charge 
to  Salt  Lake  and  Denver  as  the  orange 
growers  pay  to  Xew  York  City?  Why  the 
same  refrigeration  charge  to  Salt  Lake  as 
to  Denver? 

Better  Distribitiox.— This  has  two 
sides,  one  of  getting  the  fruit  into  more 
cities;  the  other  the  act  of  not  getting 
loo  many  cars  into  the  same  city.  With- 
out better  organizations  this  can  only  be 
remedied  to  a  small  extent  by  the  ex- 
change of  billings  and  diversions. 

The  rejection  of  cars  by  buyers  because 
the  market  has  gone  against  them  should 
be  reache'd  in  some  manner,  and  can  only 
be  reached  by  organization  of  some  form. 
For,  if  one  firm  has  a  car  sold  at  65  cents 
per  crate,  and  about  the  time  it  arrives 
another  firm  comes  along  and  offers  one 
lor  45  cents,  the  commission  firm  that 
bought  at  G5  cents  is  very  apt  to  ask  for 
a  reduction  on  account  of  some  fly  speck 
he  has  found. 

With  this  10,000  cars  of  grapes  to  mar- 
ket our  association  realizes  that  we  have 
got  to  give  up  the  idea  of  fancy  prices, 
especially  from  young  vines  and  from 
some  localities,  and  be  willing  to  put  our 
grapes  out  in  the  West  and  Mississippi 
river  country  at  a  price  based  on  a  reas- 
onable rate  of  interest,  on  a  reasonable  in- 
vestment with  a  reasonable  freight  rate. 
Under  those  conditions'we  would  open  up 
new  markets,  send  the  Eastern  grapes 
back  where  they  belong,  and  by  only  put- 
ting our  choicest  grapes  in  the  far  East 
we  would  make  some  money  for  all.  But 
we  cannot  pay  $S4fi.f>0  freight  and  refrig- 
eration for  a  1000  mile  haul  and  do  it. 

Glutted  Markets. — One  thing  our  asso 
elation  learned  is  that  in  many  of  the  auc- 
tion markets  the  receivers,  when  the  mar- 
kets are  bad,  bid  in  the  grapes  for  the 
companies  they  are  acting  for.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  this  has  a  tendency 
to  steady  the  market.  But  this  same  re- 
celver  by  taking  the  chance  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  make  five  times  as  much 
as  the  grower  does  who  has  spent  a  year 
raising  it.  If  a  large  organization  had  its 
own  agents  to  cut  up  these  cars  it  could 
add  quite  a  sum  to  the  growers'  profit. 
The  danger  now  of  putting  car  loads  into 
small  cities  is  that  half  a  dozen  others 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  market 
get  demoralized,  the  fruit  old,  and  every- 
body disgusted.  The  distributors'  organ- 
ization of  Sacramento  has  done  much  to- 
wards distributing  the  fruit  properly,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

It  should  control  the  F.  O.  B.  price  of 
its  different  companies  in  all  the  districts 

it  buys  in,  also  it  should  have  some  form 
of  inspection  and  stand  for  only  good 
goods. 

As  long  as  the  distributors  do  or  do  not 
do  these  things  and  as  long  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  independent  companies  are 
price-cutters,  it  looks  as  though  the  grow- 
ers themselves,  through  a  State  organiza- 
tion, would  have  to  take  these  various 
matters  up.  The  orange  growers  of  the 
south  had  to  do  it,  the  Georgia  peach 
growers  had  to  do  it,  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  apple  growers  had  to  do  it, 
and  why  should  not  the  grape  and  fruit 
growers  of  northern  California  do  it? 
Why  should  they  pay  large  sums  as  divi- 
dends on  stock  held  by  fortunate  individu- 
als? Why  should  they  have  exhorbitant 
prices  for  shook?  Why  should  they  have 
llVfir  trail  selling  through  half  a  dozen 
agents  in  a  town  cutting  each  other's 
throats?  Why  should  there  not  be  some 
form  of  inspection  by  which  the  poor  fruit 
is  kept  at  home?  Why  should  there  not 
be  some  organization  of  grape  and  fruit 
people  to  work  with  various  other  organi 
zations  in  other  lines  to  have  some  effect 


on  legislation  and  rates?  Why  should 
there  not  be  some  organi/.al ion  to  put  into 
effect  in  a  commercial  way  tne  storage  of 
Emperor  grapes  for  later  sale  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  the  Tokay?  Why 
cannot  we  have  some  co-operation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  table  grape  producer? 

We,  of  the  San  Joaquin  Table  Grape 
Growers'  Association  have  tried  some  of 
these  in  a  small  way  and  have  been  rea- 
sonably successful.  Why  cannot  other  dis- 
tricts do  the  same  and  then  all  get  to- 
gether under  some  central  organization, 
no  matter  what  its  name  is? 

I  said  we  had  been  reasonably  success- 
ful. We  shipped  some  300  cars  and  would 
have  shipped  500  or  600  had  it  not  been 
for  the  poor  prices  and  early  rains.  We 
sold  grapes  in  37  different  cities  in  car 
load  lots  and  besides  shipped  to  numer- 
ous towns  in  small  lots.  We  shipped 
grapes  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  to 
Florida,  and  are  ready  to  compare  prices 
with  any  one. 

We  do  not  claim  we  have  not  made  mis- 
takes; we  have  made  them.  Some  we 
have  rectified.  Some  we  will  not  make 
again,  others  we  may  make  in  a  different 
form.  Still  we  are  hopeful  and  buyers  are 
beginning  to  ask  for  our  pack  and  over 
250  of  our  members  have  signified  their 
intention  of  going  on  next  season. 

One  thing  we  are  ready  to  do,  and  that 
is.  to  co-operate  with  anyone  that  we  be- 
lieve can  help  in  anyway  to  increase  the 
amount,  received  and  lower  the  amount  of 
cost  to  the  grape  and  fruit  grower. 


1 1 10 


1)1  \  IDBND  NOTICE. 

GERMAN   SAVINGS   AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY, 
(The  German  Bank). 
(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco). 
528  California  street. 
Hlaalna  Itrinnh.  -.",tl'  Mlaatoa  street,  near 

T\v  rut  >  -Necoml. 
Richmond    Dlatrlel    Branch,  4.32  Clement 

street,  bet.  Fifth  mid  Sixth  Avex. 


For 
IStOH. 


the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
dividend  lias  been  dec  lared  at  the 


rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday.  January  lwll).  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  tbe  deposit  ae- 
eount  and  earn  dividends  from  January  1, 
1S1U. 

(iEOUGE  TOl'ltNV.  Secretary. 


DIVIHKM)    Mini  I 


SAN    I'HANCISCO    SAVIN  tiS  UNION, 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 


or 

YV.  rorner 


San  Francisca). 
California  anil 

Streets. 


Montgomery 


For  tbe  half  year  ending  December  31. 
1909.  dividends  have  been  declared  at  tbe 
rates  per  annum  of  four  and  one-eighth 
(4Vfe)  per  cent  on  term  deposits  and  four 
(4)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  Janu- 
ary IS,  1910.  A  dividend  not  drawn  will  be 
added  to  the  deposit  account,  becomes  a 
part  thereof  and  earns  dividend  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  Money  deposited  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  January  will  receive  dividend 
from  January  1. 

K.  M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 


I)l\  MM.NI)  NOTICE. 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco). 
101  Montgomery  Street.  Corner  Sutter. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31 
1909,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday,  January  3,  1910.  Dividends 
not  drawn  become  part  of  the  deposit  ac 
count*  and  earn  dividends  at  the  same  rate 
from  January  1st.  Money  deposited  on  or 
before  January  10,  will  earn  interest  from 
January  1st. 

WM.  A.  BOSTON,  Cashier. 


SACRAMENTO 
BURNER  «■>  OIL  CO. 


H.  L  NELSON,  President 

DEALERS 


I.N 


Oil  Burners, 
Fuel  Oil, 
Distillate  Oil  and 
Lubricating  Oils. 

OFFICE: 
1520  J  Street, 

SACRAMENTO. 


$8,760,000,000!! 

That's  the  Value  of  Farm  Prod- 
ucts for  1909— Isn't 
It  Great  ? 

Think  of  producing  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  twice  as  much  new  wealth  in 
one  year  as  is  represented  by  all  the  fold 
money  in  the  world  outside  of  this  country! 

No  wonder  our  esteemed  friend.  Secretary 
James  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  jubilant. 

It  is  a  showing  that  every  citizen  Is  proud 
of,  whether  he  had  a  hand  in  the  production 
or  not. 

The  most  gratifying  story  told  by  these 
figures  is  that  they  represent  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  $869,000,000. 

We  are  going  ahead — going  ahead  rapidly. 
That  is  the  best  message  we  gather  from 
this  report  of  our  results  for  1909. 

But,  instead  of  being  content  with  these 
figures,  let  us  take  them  only  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  our  real  possibilities  are,  and 
let  us  use  them  merely  as  a  mile  post  in  our 
climb  to  belter  things. 

Let  each  of  us.  for  instance,  look  back  over 
our  operations  of  1909  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  did  our  share  toward  making  this 
showing  possible. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  about  6.000,000 
farms  in  this  country.  Did  6,000,000  advance 
improve,  produce  more  wealth — or  did  one 
million,  two  million,  or  three  million  do  all 
of  this  pushingand  improving  of  methods  to 
make  a  gain  of  *8<S9,000,000  possible? 

We  ought  to  stop  and  think  of  what  has 
made  the  gains  of  former  years  possible. 
We  must  stop  to  realize  that  this  gain  of 
$869,000,000  for  1909  is  not  due  to  so  much 
more  land  under  cultivation,  but  has  been 
brought  about  primarily  by  better  methods 
of  cultivating  the  same  land  that  has  been 
cultivated  before;  by  better  methods  of 
preparing  the  soil,  sowing  the  grain  and 
harvesting  the  crops. 

Without  the  wonderful  strides  made  in 
the  development  of  farm  machines,  an 
$«.760.000.000-crop  would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

And  yet  there  is  room  for  progress — the 
rules  of  1909  farming  are  not  the  rules  for 
1910.  New  machines  mean  new  advances 
and  new  wealth.  Do  you  keep  abreast — are 
you  posted  about  these  things? 

About  traction  plowing — how  to  plow 
more  acres,  in  less  time,  with  less  expense, 
for  better,  bigger  returns: 

How  a  good  disk  harrow  will  enable  you 
to  make  better  seed  beds; 

Why  it's  to  your  advantage  to  spread  ma- 
nure the  right  way — as  soon  as  you  get  it — 
instead  of  spreading  it  alter  half  its  value 
is  gone. 

About  the  money-saving  and  money-mak- 
ing advantages  of  having  a  good,  reliable, 
dependable  gasoline  engine  on  your  place; 
how  it  will  help  to  keep  the  boys  at  home 
how  it  will  save  you  a  hired  man's  wages — 
and  how  it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
twelve  months : 

What  the  right  kind  of  a  cream  harvester 
means  to  you  in  increased  milk  and  butter 
profits — and  skim-milk  calves: 

Why  a  good  feed-grinder  means  fatter 
stock; 

How  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
1910  hay  crop  by  using  the  right  mower, 
tedder,  baler,  etc. : 

How  to  know  all  about  harvesting  ma- 
chines; 

How  to  get  the  most  possible  profit  out 
of  the  stalks  as  well  as  out  of  the  ears  by 
harvesting  your  corn  in  the  right  way — at 
the  right  time : 

How  to  know  the  ear  marks  of  a  good 
wagon. 

If  any  of  these  will  help  you  please  secure 
a  copy  of  our  book  —  "Glimpses  of 
Thriftland."  That  tells  the  whole  story 
briefly  and  in  verses  that  you'll  like.  Then 
we  have  some  books  that  are  still  more 
business-likt — the  1  H  C  Almanac  and  Ency. 
clopaedia,  and  Farm  Science.  Say  which 
you  are  most  interested  in.  All  are  free  for 
the  asking. 

There  is  an  International  dealer  near  you. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you  to  hand  you  one 
of  our  new  1910  calendars,  posters,  cat- 
alogues or  pamphlets  on  harvesting  and 
haying  machines  and  tools,  and  tillage  im- 
plements, or  any  of  the  machines  mentioned 
above. 

KWERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A 


SUBSCRIPTION   AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
tbe  State  to  Mollclt  for  ■ubHerlbtionn.  Good 
commlNNiouN  allowed.  Write  uh  at  onee 
■ind  we  will  forward  neceaaary  pnperx, 
blanktt  and  lUHtructlona.  You  ean  make 
k  I  money  wltb  a  little  effort. 


ET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

Stewart  Gas  Lamp 


THE 


SOLVKS  THE  I'KOHI.KM  ">K  ECONOMY. 


You  save  money  and  your 
eyesight  by  using  the 
Stewart  Gas  Lamp. 

We  furnish  your  home  with  a 
lamp  that  Is  absolutely  sate,  a 
steady  burner,  no  flicker,  a  soft 
but  steady  tlame  that  does  not 
tax  the  vision,  or  inflame  the 
eye. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  we 
do  this  so  cheaply,  at  so  little 
cost  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
faultless,  perfect  effect,  that 
electricity  is  not  needed— is  too 
expensive. 


THE  STEWART 
GAS  LAMP 

is  built  or  metal  and 
Is  constructed  on  the 
most slm pie  plan.  It 
works  In  detail  In 
the  line  of  economy. 


Every  farmhouse  can  allord  it  because  It 
saves  oil,  ornaments  any  home  and  like  the 
loyal  hired  man,  works  overtime,  when  the 
days  are  short,  aud  light  Is  needed.  Let  us 
send  you  our  convincing  treatise  on  cheap 
superior  light. 


OAKLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

852  Market  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

l'or  Block 
MachlneB. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing'. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 


T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Rupture  Cured 

Without  the  Knile  or  Loss  ol  Time: 


No  pay  until  cured. 

Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE 

1122  Market  St..  Opp.  7th,  S«n  FrincUc.. 

Rooms  7  and  8.  Hours  10  to  6 


January  8,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


THE  BUTTER  MARKET  FOR  1909. 

Ninteen  hundred  and  nine  has  been  a 
wonderful  year  for  the  dairymen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  some  14,548,400  pounds  of 
butter  was  brought  into  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing that  year,  at  an  average  price  of  30.77 
cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  of  $4,475,742.68. 
In  1908  about  13,433,620  pounds  were 
brought  into  San  Francisco  or  1,114,780 
pounds  less  than  1909.  The  average 
price  paid  for  butter  during  1908  was  27.25 
cents,  or  a  total  of  $3,360,661.43. 

The  butter  prospects  for  1910  look  even 
brighter  than  the  previous  year,  the  in- 
creased acreage  of  alfalfa  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  dairy  herds  bid  fair  to 
improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  butter. 

The  average  quarterly  prices  and  re- 
ceipts in  San  Francisco  are  as  follows: 
1908. 

Price  in    Receipts  in 
Cents.  Pounds. 

January  to  March  30.08  2,476,500 

April  to  June  22.68  4,732,420 

July  to  September  24.8  3,724,100 

October  to  December.  .  .31.46  2,500,600 
1909. 

January  to  March  34.45  3,318,000 

April  to  June  24.96  5,557,900 

July  to  September  29.38  3,157,800 

October  to  December. .  .34.28  2,514,700 


SHORT-HORN  SALE. 


The  second  annual  Short-Horn  sale  of 
the  Howard  Cattle  Company  and  Mrs.  J. 


red  in  color  and  a  grandson  of  "Choice 
Goods,"  one  of  the  greatest  champions 
which  ever  carried  the  blue  ribbon  in 
either  America  or  England. 

Three  other  excellent  bulls  are:  "Invin- 
cible Lad,"  "The  Count,"  and  "Corona- 
tion Count,"  sired  by  "Lavender  Viscount," 
twice  champion  of  America.  These  ani- 
mals carry  the  blood  which  makes  im- 
provement in  any  herd. 

"Violet  Queen"  and  "English  Lady,"  are 
two  cows  of  pleasing  balance  and  smooth- 
ness and  should  be  much  sought  after. 

George  Bellows,  the  Eastern  Short-Horn 
auctioneer,  will  conduct  the  sale. 


CROSS-BREEDING  OF  SHEEP. 


At  the  New  South  Wales  Sheep  Breed- 
ers' Association  Show,  held  in  July,  1909, 
another  practical  demonstration  of  the  re- 
sults of  cross-breeding  of  sheep  for  lamb 
and  mutton  suitable  for  export  was  given. 
This  exhibit  was  more  comprehensive  than 
those  of  previous  years.  Thirty-two  pens 
were  shown,  and  comprised  first,  second, 
and  third  crosses,  as  well  as  a  pen  of 
merino  ewes  of  a  type  recommended  as 
foundation  stock. 

Of  the  31  pens  representing  the  cross- 
breds,  a  sheep  from  each  was  slaughtered, 
and  the  carcases  exhibited  in  front  of  the 
pens.  What  could  be  expected  from  a 
mutton  point  of  view  was  thus  apparent, 
and  those  interested  could,  by  inspecting 
the  live  sheep,  from  opinions  respecting 
the  value  of  the  crosses  from  a  wool-pro- 
ducing standpoint. 

The  season  was  a  bad  one,  and  provided 
an  opportunity  for  testing  the  crosses  for 
hardiness. 

After  shearing,  the  sheep  were  inspect- 
ed and  selected  for  condition,  and  as  far 
as  could  be  judged  those  having  the  larg- 


H.  Glide,  will  be  held  on  January  24  and 
25  in  the  sales  pavilion  of  T.  H.  Chase  & 
Co.,  478  Valencia  street,  San  Francisco. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  short-horn 
sale  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  out- 
classing the  big  sale  of  last  year.  Sixty 
yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls,  and  35 
choice  cows  and  heifers  will  be  offered. 
The  buyer  who  desires  quality  and  blood 
lines  will  get  what  he  is  looking  for  at 
this  sale.  Unusual  interest  should  be  dis- 
played in  the  sale  of  the  six  sons  of 
"Straight  Archer,"  whose  picture  is  shown 
here.  These  bulls  are  bred  in  the  purple 
and  the  kind  to  use  in  building  up  a  herd. 

Among  the  cows  and  heifers,  one  of  the 
most  promising  lots  are  nine  of  the  Duch- 
ess strain,  daughters  of  the  noble  sire 
"Oxford  Grand  Duke  10th."  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  international  winners. 
These  animals  are  breedy  specimens  and 
of  a  line  which  should  develop  something 
distinctively  attractive. 

"Double  Goods"  is  a  good  bull,  being 


est  proportion  of  Southdown  blood  were  in 
the  best  condition.  Those  having  Shrop- 
shire blood  were  next,  whereas  those  with 
Lincoln  and  English  Leicester  blood  did 
not  retain  their  condition  so  well. 

Generally  speaking,  the  second  crosses 
were  the  best,  the  first  crosses  next,  and 
the  comebacks  were  the  worst.  Those  con- 
taining the  greatest  amount  of  English 
blood  were  the  fattest,  especially  that  of 
the  Southdown,  and  those  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  Merino  blood  were  the  poor- 
est. 

It  would  appear  from  such  that  the  abil- 
ity to  put  on  and  retain  condition  is  pro- 
portionate with  the  amount  of  covering, 
those  with  the  least  wool  carried  most 
condition,  and  those  with  the  most  wool 
carried  least  condition. 

As  wool  is  of  such  importance  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  carcases  the  desideratum  in 
England,  it  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the 
breeder  to  combine  the  two  in  a  practical 
manner.   From  the  past  experience  at  this 


Mr.  BEE-MAN: 


WE  HANDLE 


AS  WELL  AS 

HARDWARE 

AT  SATISFACTORY  PRICES. 

Dovetailed  Hives  Sections 

AND  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  BEE-KEEPERS. 
We  also  have  in  stock  a  good  supply  of 

Comb  Foundation  and  Bee-Smokers. 

CATALOG  FOR  THE  ASHING. 

Phoenix  Tool  &  Valve  Company 

245-247  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DAIRY  STOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

P.  J.  SCHLEEP,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


HOG 

K0K0M0 

FIELD 

FENCE  | 

POULTRY 

piohiehJ  Ilock 

I      I  ]r 

till  raj  !  THAT  iUtllj 

The  Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  and 
Diamond  Mesh  Fences  for  all  purposes.  Made  oi 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-rogulating  steel  wires. 
Absolutely  hog  tight  and  stock  proof.  Write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 


1 

1 

i 

f 

* 

* 

* 

2fi  Inches  high;  7  cables;  12  Inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  In  cut. 

It  Is  w'orth  a  little  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  llfl  to  S30  per  mile  on  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

WRIT ■  FOB  CATAI.OOUK. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  I  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Hams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
AyrshlreB. 


•  J .   W.  &  .1 . 

Phone  Ked  123. 


D.  McCORD 

Hanlord,  Cal. 


January  8,  1910; 


THE  ANNUAL  SHORT-HORN  SALES 


MRS.  J.  H.  GLIDE, 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  24th,  1910, 


OF 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY, 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  25th,  1910, 

IN  SALES  PAVILION  OF  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  478  VALENCIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  Offerings  Exceed  in  Number  and  Equal  in  Quality  the  Banner  Sale  of  1 909 


The  Greenwood  Offering  Comprises: 

25  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls. 
15  Head  Choice  Cows  and  Heifers. 


Including  first  prize  winners 
at 

Alaska-Pacific-Yukon  Exhibition 


MRS.  *3.  H.  GLIDE, 

910  H  Street, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


The  Howard  Cattle  Company  Offering  Comprises : 

35  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls. 
20  Head  Choice  Heifers. 


Bull  offering  includes  sons  of  the  thrice  Grand  Champion  of  America, 
Lavender  Viscount  124755;  also  bulls  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  Champion 
Choice  Goods  186802. 
FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
APPLY  TO 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY, 

641  Mission  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


farm,  the  cross  which  appears  to  meet  the 
requirements  best  as  a  dual-purpose  sheep 
and  one  that  can  be  bred  without  serious 
disadvantages  is  a  Shropshire  English  Lei- 
cester-Merino. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  differences 
between  the  carcases  of  the  first  crosses, 
those  bred  from  Merino  ewes;  the  second 
crosses,  those  bred  from  cross  bred  ewes; 
and  of  the  third  crosses,  those  bred  from 
comeback  ewes. 

The  average  dressed  weights  from  six 
sheep  of  the  first-cross  weaners  is 
pounds,  from  eight  of  the  second-cross 
weaners  is  55  pounds,  from  three  of  the 
third  cross  weaners  is  47  pounds. 

The  second  crosses,  oi  those  from  the 
cross  bred  ewes,  have  the  advantage  in 
weight  over  the  first  crosses  of  1 4 1 
pounds,  and  of  eight  pounds  over  those 
bred  from  comebacks.  Also,  the  carcases 
of  the  first  crosses  were  all  classed  as  or- 
dinary second  and  third  class  quality, 
whereas  those  from  cross-bred  ewes  were 
classed  from  good  to  prime  quality ;  so  also 
were  those  from  comebacks. 

The  advantage  from  using  cross-bred  or 
comeback  ewes  as  breeders  over  the  Me- 
rino ewes  is  very  apparent. 

The  question  of  breeding  cross-bred 
mothers  and  comebacks  is  an  important 
one.  Large-framed,  plain-bodied  ewes, 
such  as  those  exhibited,  are  the  best  type 
for  the  foundation  Merino  stock.  The 
English  breed  which  is  favored  under 
conditions  at  this  farm  to  mate  with  Me- 
rino ewes  is  the  English  Leicester. 

These  cross-breds,  when  mated  again 
with  Merino  rams  to  produce  comebacks, 
are  very  satisfactory,  as  such  produce 
wool  of  excellent  quality  and  quantity. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  improvement  of  Australian  wool  in 
the  future  will  be  on  the  lines  of  quality 
rather  than  of  quantity  upon  an  individu- 
al, and  such  cannot,  be  neglected  when 
breeding  ewes  suitable  for  the  production 
of  prime  lambs  for  export.— Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales. 


REQUISITES  OF  HORSE  BREED- 
ING. 


A  man  to  be  a  Successful  breeder  of 
horses  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with 


Horse  Owners!  Use1 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Sift,  SpM<7,  ud  Fotltfr*  Con 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  nted.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  llnamenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  t'ACTEKI 
OK  FIRING.  Jmpoisible  to  produce  scar  or  bltmith 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  •1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
5y  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
'ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


the  horse  markets.  He  must  know  the 
horses  desired  by  the  big  d raying  firms, 
brewing  companies,  express  companies, 
ice  companies,  grocers,  laundries,  ambu- 
lances, coal  dealers,  and  meat  companies. 
After  this  he  must  decide  what  class  is 
best  suited  for  his  tastes  and  the  condi 
tions  he  has  to  offer,  as  some  men  can 
raise  good  delivery  horses  and  make  a 
failure  on  draft  horses.  Another  import- 
ant requisite  is  that  the  breeder  should 
be  a  good  judge  of  horses.  He  must  un- 
derstand the  proper  conformation,  action 
and  character  of  the  horses  he  is  trying 
to  produce,  and  the  greater  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  internal  structure  of  bones, 
muscles,  ligaments,  etc.,  the  better.  He- 
must  have  a  clear  and  well  defined  type 
of  horses  he  is  going  to  raise,  and  then 
set  out  with  the  determination  of  pro- 
ducing the  same,  not  being  despondent  if 
half  his  horses  turn  out  to  be  undesir- 
able and  not  belonging  to  any  distinct 
class. 

Farmers  should  profit  by  past  mistakes 
and  aim  to  produce  horses  for  a  definite 
purpose.  Cater  to  the  market.  Don't 
raise  a  horse  that  is  too  slow  for  an  ex- 
press horse  and  too  light  for  a  draft 
horse.  Raise  one  or  the  other  type  and 
stick  to  it.  It  is  these  "half  and  half" 
horses  which  break  farmers  and  discour 
age  others  from  entering  into  the  horse 
breeding  business.  Horse  breeding  when 
judiciously  carried  out  is  a  profitable 
business  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  dangei 
of  the  business  at  the  present  time  is  that 
the  horses  are  scarce  and  prices  are  high 
so  that  when  many  farmers  see  horses  of 
no  particular  breeding  and  class  bring 
fair  prices  they  think  these  horses  are 
profitable  animals  to  raise.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  there  is  always  a  re-action 
on  high  markets  by  the  increased  num- 
ber being  raised  to  meet  the  demand  and 
consequently  no  price  for  poor  undesir- 
able animals. 

Poor  horses  should  not  be  bred  because 
there  is  always  enough  of  these  unde- 
sirables creeping  into  a  band  even  when 
distinct  types  are  being  raised.  Horses 
bred  with  a  definite  object  in  view  are 
never  seriously  affected  by  an  over-pro- 
duction. There  has  always  been,  and 
there  always  will  be  a  good  demand  for 
any  recognized  market  type  of  horses. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  horse 
breeding  business  is  patronizing  scrub 
stallions  whose  services  can  be  had  for 
a  song.  Often  a  difference  of  $20  to  $30 
in  a  sire  will  bring  $100  more  in  a  colt, 
and  as  long  as  farmers  will  use  these 
poor  sires  there  win  always  be  plenty  of 
these  undesirable  sires  in  service,  but  just 
as  soon  as  farmers  commence  using  sires 
of  the  high  qualify,  then  we  will  see  the 
disappearence  of  scrub  colts  and  sires. 

Draft  horses  are  the  most  profitable 
class  of  animals  to  raise  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  because  of  the  demand  for  heavv 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  HY  STOCKMEN 
Fur  Succraarully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tion of  the  HORSE  and  other  Duinrstlr 
A  iiIiiihIm. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT   MAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Thront,     Rheunattam,  Sprain*. 
N  •■urn  li;  In.  (  uls,  Sores.  Swelling".  I.uiue- 
neMM,     Stiff     JnlnlM,      ToUououh  lillex. 
Cnunpa,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  BMBRGBNCIBB. 
Mi.-  and  $1.00  Slxea.     Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


horses.  The  average  draft  horse  is  bring 
ing  from  $200  to  $300,  but  unfortunately, 
men  who  raise  these  animals  do  not  get 
this  money.  Two  instances  have  come  to 
my  attention  recently,  one  at  Woodland, 
and  the  other  at  Salinas,  where  the  horse 
buyer  bought  a"  horse  for  $175  and  sold 
it  two  weeks  later  for  $300  in  the  San 
Francisco  market.  In  the  other  case  the 
buyer  paid  $f,00  for  a  span  of  drafters 
and  sold  them  three  weeks  later  for  $S00. 
When  the  farmers  realize  that  the  dray- 
men, brewery  and  express  companies  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  horses,  then 
this  loss  of  large  sums  of  money  to  horse 
raisers  will  cease.  It  will  pay  every 
farmer  who  raises  horses  for  the  San 
Francisco.  Portland,  Los  Angeles  or  Sac 
ramento  markets  to  go  to  the  various 
towns  and  size  up  the  situation.  See 
what  are  the  requirements  required  by 
the  various  classes.  Get  the  names  of  the 
men  who  are  using  horses.  This  can  be 
done  by  standing  on  a  street  corner  and 
writing  the  names  from  the  wagons  and 
all  the  teams  that  go  by,  so  that  when 
you  have  a  horse  to  sell  you  can  go  to  the 
man  yourself  and  save  the  middleman's 
profit. 

A  draft  colt  can  be  reared  with  less 
risk  and  liability  to  accident  than  the 
light  horses.  This  is  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  draft  bred  colt  is  a  quieter 
animal  than  those  of  the  lighter  class, 
and  is  thereby  less  liable  to  injure  itself 
in  spirited  exercise  or  playfulness.  One 
thing  in  favor  of  the  draft  horse  is  that 


WHEN 
DOCTORS 
DISAGREE 


— orat  any  other  tli 
ime  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure    to    cure  ttiat 
Spavin,  Oirh,  RlnjrlM.np.  Rpllnt," 
liony  <lrowth  or  any  other  lameness.   It*8  the 
-Hft  way.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

on  hand  so  you  can  use  It  promptly. 

'"l'lease  send  me  one  of  your  books,  *Treat1se 
on  the  Horse.'  I  have  been  nslnpr  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  years  and  find  It  a  sure  cure  for 
Spavin,  Klngbone.  Sitllntand  Lameness. 

W.  M.  filngir,  Terham,  Minn." 

Good  for  man  and  beast.  Your  druggist  will 
supply  you.  Pr.cc  $1.00  per  bottle:  6  for  $5.00. 
Also  , i  i.  him  for  that  valuable  book,  ''Treatise 
on  the  Horse,"or  write  direct  fora  copy.  Address 
DR.  B .  j.  KENDALL  CO..  Enoiburg  Falls,  Vt 


StickneyGasolineEn£ines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  ig- 
niter, modern  open  cooling  system, 
straight-line  valve  motion  and  ball- 
bearing govern- 
or. Thousands 
in  successful  op- 
eration because 

of ouryears of ex- 
perience in  build- 
in?  the  best. 
Send  for  our 
Free  Catalog 
and  our  Cat- 
echism tell- 
ing fifty-seven 
reasons  why 
Stfckncy  Enpl.  cs  Are  the  Best. 
Seven  sizes:  IK  to  16  U.  P.  Stationary  aud  portable. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES  -  PORTLAND  -  SEATTLE 


Cutler's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; mUk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petal uma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lcxkeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


0.  A.  ST<  »W'K.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA     NUK8KRY     CO.,    NUea,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

UKO.  O.  ROKDINU,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

UEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexen. 

O.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 
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small  scars  and  blemishes  which  detract 
so  seriously  from  the  lighter  horses  are 
not  considered  so  objectionable  in  the 
draft  horse.  He  also  can  be  made  to 
earn  his  keep  while  being  broken,  in 
hauling  around  the  farm. 


STOCK  NOTES. 


All  the  sheep  belonging  to  the  Liver- 
more  ranchers  have  been  taken  from  the 
river  bottoms  of  San  .loaquin  county  to 
the  winter  ranges  in  Corral  Hollow  with 
the  exception  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
J.  C.  Kelley  and  J.  J.  Callaghan. 

The  Pauba  Ranch  Co.,  near  San  Jacinto, 
recently  purchased  3000  head  of  steers 
from  the  Hart  brand  outfit  near  Wilcox, 
Arizona.  The  cattle  are  mostly  Hereford 
grade  stock  and  every  animal  is  branded 
and  dehorned  before  being  put  on  the 
range. 

John  Hayes,  of  Lemoore,  purchased  700 
head  of  cattle  last  week  in  Kern  county, 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LARGEST  IMPORTERS  OF 
Pert-heron,   Belgian,   Shire,  German  Coaeh 
and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares. 


Carnot  66666 — First  Prize  Winner  in 
Paris,  1909.  First  Prize  Aged  Class  at 
Iowa  State  Fair,  1909.  Champion  Pereh- 
eron  Stallion  Indiana  State  Fair,  1909. 
champion  Percheron  Stallion  Wisconsin 
State  Fair,  1909.  Champion  Percheron 
Stallion  Illinois  State  Fair,  1909.  Grand 
Champion  Percheron  Stallion  New  York 
Horse  Show,  1909. 

At  the  recent  New  York  Horse  Show  our 
horses  made  almost  a  elean  sweep,  repent- 
ing the  ureal  ivinnings  made  at  the  West- 
ern State  Fairs. 

200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 

J.  F.  CAMPRELL,  Mgr..  Pacific  Const 
Stables,  permanently  located  at  rear  ISO!) 
,1  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DR. 


MEDICINES 


DANIELS' 

FOR 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  etc. 


27  Horses  die  from 
Colic  where  one  dies 
from  Fire. 

Why  not  insure 
against  Colic  ? 

Daniels'  colic  cure  is 
SURE,  SAFE  and 
QUICK  ! 

$1.00  per  Package— 20 
cents  cures  a  horse.  At 
Dealers,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  each 
town  west  of  the  Rock,, 
Mountains. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

1ES  Valencia  SI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-cgg  size,  85.50 
Cycle  Brooder, 
50-egg  Bize,  88.00 
The  Philo  System— 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing,"  by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  EJmira,  New  York.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

We«tem  Office  :  9  Madison  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


"  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  cl  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  will  take  them  to  Avenal  ranch  in 
the  Coast  Range. 

Charles  Bliss  and  A.  L.  Bliss  recently 
bought  several  hundred  acres  in  Imperial 
valley  to  raise  hogs  and  cattle. 

Dr.  I.  F.  Baldwin  is  in  Nevada  buying 
goats  preparatory  to  starting  into  the  An- 
gora goat  business  at  Banning. 

A.  B.  McDonald  and  N.  M.  Gomas,  of 
New  Mexico,  have  several  car  loads  of 
sheep  in  Imperial  valley  fattening  prepera- 
tory  to  sending  them  to  the  Los  Angeles 
market. 

Robert  Palmer  and  John  McDonald,  of 
Caliente,  Kern  county,  sold  three  car  loads 
of  cattle  to  Reynolds  &  Cray,  of  Los  An- 
geles, recently,  which  were  record  break- 
ers. Eighteen  head  of  those  shipped 
weighed  31,198  pounds.  One,  in  particu- 
lar, weighed  2186  pounds. 

The  Keystone  Ranch  &  Cattle  Co.  was 
recently  formed  in  Modoc  county.  The 
directors  are  G.  P.  Robinson,  Fannie  L. 
Robinson  and  A.  N.  Buchanan. 

A  fight  is  going  to  be  made,  according 
to  H.  H.  Jastro,  president  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  for  a  duty  on 
hides,  when  the  association  meets  in  Den- 
ver on  January  11th. 

Recent  storms  in  Texas  caught  the  cat- 
tlemen unprepared  so  that  it  is  estimated 
that  25,000  head  will  be  lost,  aggregating 
over  $800,000. 

Frank  C.  Kirby  recently  bought  15 
thoroughbred  Herefords  for  the  David 
Jacks  Corporation  of  Monterey.  The  cat- 
tle were  obtained  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. 

Thirty-two  car  loads  of  cattle  were  ship- 
ped out  of  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  by  R.  M. 
Hardin  to  San  Francisco. 

Joe  Monihan  recently  shipped  three  car 
loads  of  steers  to  the  Cudahy  Co.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  averaged  1088  pounds. 

Horse  thieves  and  cattle  rustlers  are  so 
plentiful  in  Santa  Barbara  county  that 
the  County  Live  Stock  Association  has  of- 
fered a  reward  of  $100  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  person  stealing  stock 
in  that  county.  The  neighboring  county, 
Ventura,  has  also  offered  a  similar  re- 
ward for  cattle  rustlers. 

The  Malibu  Rancho,  near  Santa  Monica, 
is  going  to  be  stocked  with  3000  sheep. 
Later  on  in  the  season  cattle  will  be  added 
to  this  ranch. 

Lyman  Turner  has  taken  orders  for  a 
car  load  of  Red  Poll  cattle  to  be  shipped 
into  Delano  from  South  Dokota. 

Henry  and  Phillip  Klipstein,  of  Bakers- 
field,  recently  received  450  calves  and  1000 
cows  from  Texas.  The  run  to  Bakersfield 
was  made  in  a  special  train  in  five  days 
and  only  two  calves  and  a  cow  were  lost 
en  route. 

Over  40,000  sheep  were  recently  caught 
in  Utah  by  a  snowstorm  and  the  owners 
are  rushing  out  many  car  loads  of  corn 
in  order  to  keep  them  going  until  a  change 
in  the  weather  makes  it  possible  for  the 
sheep  to  feed  on  the  grass. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Merced  county  has  three  creameries  and 
six  skimming  stations.  The  product  of 
the  skimming  stations  for  the  last  year 
was  valued  at  $1,991,000  and  270,000 
pounds  of  butter  was  manufactured  valued 
at  $81,000. 

Andrew  Block,  of  Yuba  City,  has  bought 
700  acres  of  land  near  Grass  Valley  where 
he  will  engage  in  dairy  and  live  stock 
business. 

The  Morton  Dairy  Company,  of  Los  An- 
geles, was  recently  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  directors 
are,  Richard  Morton,  R.  B.  Morton,  and 
N.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bagley,  of  Tulare,  recently  sold  40 
head  of  dairy  cows  for  $2000. 

George  Wingfleld  has  bought  an  inter- 
est in  the  Lander  County  Live  Stock  Com- 
pany, of  Nevada,  and  a  large  dairy  near 
Fallon. 

(Continued  on  Page  $9.) 


From  COAST/bCOAST 
and  BJVf/o  GULF 


United  States  Separators 

and  Their  Products 


in  All  Important  Awards  in  1909 


IN  keeping  with  its  usual  success  and  accomplishments,  the  year  1909  has 
been  another  record-breaker  for  the  United  States  Cream  Separator. 
The  few  awards  we  mention  are  far  from  all.  These  are  a  few  of  the  more 
important  ones. 


THE  GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
on  Separators  at  the  ALASKA-YUKON- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION,  Seattle,  award- 
ed the  U.  S.  This  was  positively  the 
highest  award  received  by  any  sep- 
arator. 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  Award)  on 
Separators  at  the  Intermoinitiiln  Four 
State  Fair,  Ogrien,  Utah,  awarded  the 

u.  s. 

Butter  made  from  U.  S.  Cream  by  Jas. 
H.  Toomer,  Morgan,  Utah,  also  won 
First  Prlz.e  and  Gold  Medal  at  this  Fair. 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  Award)  on 
Separators  at  the  Sacramento,  Cul.,  State 

Fair,  was  awarded  the  U.  S.  Separotor. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on 
Separators  at  the  Texas  State  Fair,  Dal- 
las, awarded  the  U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on 
Separators  at  the  State  Fair,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  awarded  the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PRIZE  also  STANDARD  SIL- 
VER CLP  (valued  at  $10(1.0(1)  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Alex.  Simpson,  of  At  wood,  <>n- 
tario,  at  tlic  Winnipeg  Industrial  Ex- 
position. Mrs.  Simpson  has  used  a  U.  S. 
.Separator  for  years  and  has  always  been 
a  prize  winner  on  butter. 

fihst  prizes  (Highest  Awards)  at 
the  gn  at  \eiv  England  Fnir.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  were  awarded  to  Harry  C.  Shep- 
ard,  of  Sturbridgc.  Mass,  on  Dairy  Hat- 
ter and  f'loverilale  Creamery.  Turn- 
bridge,  Vt.,  on  Creamery  Butter.  Both 
IT.  S.  users. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  A  want) 
at  the  National  Dairy  Shon  recently 
held  at  Milwaukee,  wis.,  was  awarded 
to  J.  Gilbert  Hickcox,  of  Whitefish  Bay, 
Wis.,  on  Market  Cream  obtained  by  the 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award  I  at 
the   Illinois   State   Fair,  Springfield,  on 

Dairy  Print  Butter,  was  won  hv  Robert 
Moren,  Morrison.  111.,  a  user  of  "the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at 
the  Vermont  State  Fair.  White  River 
Junctlon>  was  awarded  L,  R.  Dana.  Pom- 
fret,  Vt.,  on  Dairy  Butter.  Mr.  Dana 
also  uses  a  U.  S.  Separator. 

fihst  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at 
the  Maine  state  Fair  on  Dairy  Tub  But- 
ter was  won  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Brimmer,  of 
Tilden,  Me.,  user  of  a  V.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  South 
Dakota  Slate  Fair,  on  Dairy  Butter 
won  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Andrews,  of  Huron, 
a  U.  S.  user. 

first  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on 

Home  Dairy  Butter.  Western  Pair.  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  awarded  Mrs.  Alex.  Simp- 
son, Atwood,  Ont.,  a  U.  S.  user. 

FOUR  FIRST  PHIZES.  Viking  Agrl- 
eultural  Fair.  Viking  Alberta,  Canada, 
Oct.  5,  1009.  Dairy  Butter,  Mrs.  S.  Sten- 
berg  swept  all  four  First  Prizes.  An- 
other t.reat  Victory  for  the  United 
States.  ^ 

FIRST    PRIZE,    Georgia    Stale  Fair. 

Macon,  Ga„  October  27th  to  November 
6,  1909.  First  Premium  on  both  Sep- 
arator and  Exhibit,  awarded  to  United 
States  Separator. 


Don't  let  the  hypnotic  statements  of  unscrupulous  advertisers,  claiming  the 
earth,  with  no  records  to  back  their  olaims,  influence  you  In  the  least. 

If  you  keep  two  or  more  cows  and  handle  their  milk  by  any  other  mealis  than 
with  the  U.  S.  Separator, '  we  can  show  you  the  way  to  a  greater  profit.  Ask  for 
Catalogue  No.  118  and  we  will  attend  to  the  rest. 

Remember,  you  can  try  a  1'.  S.  Separator  before  yon  pay  one  cent.  This  does 
not  mean  the  bogus  free  trial  some  advertisers  offer,  who  require  the  cash  de- 
posited In  the  bank  before  they  ship  the  goods.  Agents  In  every  dairy  community 
Will  give  absolutely  a  free  test,  and  ill  case  you  buy.  favorable  terms.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  fair? 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1873  . 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 
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POULTRY. 


BI'FF  ORPINOTUNS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
ecus  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  tine  Cockerels  now 
for  K  each.  Eggs  83  and  $5  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California.  

A  FEW  PURE  BRED  BRAHMAS,  BLACK 
Mlnorcas  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  for 
sale.   Apply  to  Vine  Ranch,  Vina, Cal. 

BA XTAMS— Golden  Seabrlghtand  Black-Tailed 
.Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Ideal  Layers.  Write  for 
Circular  to  0.  B.  Carington,  Box  705  Hay  ward, 
California. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 


The  building  of  our  new  Mill,  and 
our  greatly  increased  output  have 
enabled  us  to  make 

EGG-MORE 


at  less  cost,  and  so  we  are  offering 
it  in  the  larger  quantities  at  the 
following 

REDUCED  PRICES 

25  lbs.  $1.65;  50  lbs.,  $3.00; 
100  lbs.,  $5.50. 

If  not  kept  by  your  dealer  we 
will  prepay  the  freight  within  300 
miles.  Write  for  new  circular  de- 
monstrating how  Egg-More  makes 
the  cheapest  egg-producing  food  as 
well  as  the  best,  with  many  Testi- 
monials. 

West  Coast  Mill  Co. 

Cor.  Griffin  &  Alhambra,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CROLEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

COULSON  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

THE  KIND  THVT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

nan  .lose  l»09  wou  1st  cook,  1st,  2nd  cockerels, 

•2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen.  5  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  egi?8  throughout  the  season. 

J.   L.  DINWIDDIE, 

PETALUMA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Poultry  Houses. — After  many  years  of 
experience  with  all  kinds  of  poultry 
houses  in  California,  the  writer  has  found 
the  following  plan  for  such  buildings  to 
be  the  most  economical  and  convenient  for 
the  poultry  keeper  and  the  most  comfort- 
able and  satisfactory  for  the  poultry.  The 
dimensions  given  make  a  house  suitable 
for  some  50  fowls  of  the  larger  breeds  and 
for  some  60  of  the  smaller,  in  our  climate. 
In  a  section  where  the  fowls  are  snow- 
bound, the  greater  part  of  the  winter  a 
house  of  this  size  would  be  suitable  for 
only  half  that  number  of  fowls.  In  that 
case  only  part  of  the  house  could  be  used 
for  roosting  purposes,  and  the  other  half 
with  the  open  side  for  nests,  feed  and 
shell  hoppers  and  drinking  fountain. 
There  should  be  a  half  sash  window  on 
the  south  side  of  this  half,  and  midway  a 
canvas  curtain  to  be  let  down  in  front 
of  the  perches  on  very  cold  nights.  In 
mild  climates  like  ours  the  perches  may 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floor  space, 
and  if  occasional  harsh  winds  switch 
around  to  the  open  side  of  the  house,  a 
burlap  curtain  tacked  to  the  eaves  may  be 
let  down  and  hooked  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  opening.  Such  houses  need  no  fram- 
ing other  than  plates  and  sills  and,  if  the 
roof  is  to  be  shingled,  rafters,  some  six 
feet  apart.  A  shingled  roof  will  usually 
prove  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper  in 
the  end,  as  shakes  and  boards  warp  in  the 
weather.  For  siding  rough  boards,  1x12 
inch,  with  4  inch  battens,  make  a  suffici- 
ently warm  house  in  our  climate.  In  more 
severe  climates,  sheathing  paper  should 
be  put  under  the  shingles  or  board  roofing, 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  walls,  at  least 
around  the  roosting  perches.  If  any  lux- 
ury in  the  way  of  extra  expenses  may  be 
indulged  in,  it  should  be  tongue-and- 
grooved  flooring,  as  this  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  in  keeping  cold  winds  from 
blowing  in  under  the  fowls  and  in  making 
easy  the  cleaning.  Right  here  we  would 
emphasize  the  fact  that  tight  board  floors 
are  necessary  for  poultry  houses  in  this 
section.  In  localities  where  the  ground 
freezes  hard,  and  is  covered  with  snow  in 
the  winter,  the  well  banked  house  with  a 
dirt  floor  may  be  all  right  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  warmer;  but  in  our  open  winters 
the  tight  board  floor  well  raised  from  the 
ground  is  the  only  one  that  will  protect 
the  fowls  from  dampness  and  varmints. 

General  Plan  for  Poultry  House. — 
Single  pitch  (shed)  roof,  2x4  inch  sills 
resting  on  4x4  inch  posts  two  feet  above 
the  ground;  siding  extending  down  to  the 
ground  on  two  sides,  or  in  severe  climates, 
on  three  sides;  north  end,  or  the  end  away 
from  prevailing  winds,  sided  up  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  with  the  remaining  space 
open  and  protected  by  either  one  or  two 
inch  mesh  wire.  The  former  will  be 
some  protection  from  the  sparrows  if  the 
feeding  is  done  in  the  house.  A  wide  door 
midway  in  one  of  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
house,  and  the  trap  door  in  the  open  end; 
tight  board  floor. 

Dimensions  of  House  for  from  30  to  60 
Fowls. — Length.  14  feet;  width,  7  feet; 
height  above  floor,  7  feet  front  and  5  feet 
rear. 

This  gives  a  house  perfectly  tight,  when 
the  middle  door  is  closed,  on  all  sides  but 
the  one  left  open  for  fresh  air  and  venti- 
lation, and  with  a  scratching  shed  two 
feet  high  beneath.  The  low  scratching 
shed  is  the  delight  of  fowls.  Our  domestic 
chickens  still  hark  back  to  their  jungle 
days  when  they  hid  and  rested  and  hunted 
among  the  tall  grasses  and  under  the 
thick,  low  shrubbery.  In  building  a  poul- 
try house  a  high,  well  drained  spot  should 


be  selected,  and  if  none  of  this  nature  is 
at  hand,  the  ground  beneath  the  house 
should  be  raised  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
water  from  running  under,  and  before  lay- 
ing the  floor  it  should  be  spaded  and 
raked  so  that  the  fowls  may  have  a  mel- 
low place  where  they  may  roll  and  dust 
in  rainy  weather.  By  setting  up  a  six 
inch  board  along  the  open  sides  of  this 
low  scratching  shed,  a  bundle  of  alfalfa, 
straw  or  hay  may  be  thrown  under  oc- 
casionally thus  furnishing  fine  litter  for 
the  fowl  to  work  among  for  their  whole 
grain.  This  scratching  shed  is  really  ideal 
when  properly  cared  for.  It  is  liked  best 
by  the  fowls,  it  is  easily  kept  clean,  and 
free  from  varmints,  and  the  extra  cost  to 
the  house  is  only  the  addition  of  two  feet 
on  the  siding  of  tne  two  or  three  sides, 
and  the  extra  length  of  the  foundation 
posts.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the 
roof  extend  one  or  two  feet  over  the  open 
end  of  the  house,  and  braced  from  each 
side  by  a  strip  of  scantling.  This  protects 
the  open  portion  of  the  house  and  also  an 
outside  nest  section.  By  making  a  shelf 
outside  level  with  the  floor,  a  single  or 
double  tier  of  nests  may  be  kept  outside 
anu  protected  from  rain  by  the  overhang- 
ing roof. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  poultry 
keeper  follow  this  form  in  building  the 
house.  So  long  as  he  has  the  house  well 
set  up  from  tne  ground  with  a  tight  board 
floor,  and  all  walls  tight  but  the  open  side, 
he  may  build  his  poultry  house  any  size 
or  shape  that  will  best  fit  his  number  of 
fowls  and  the  lumber  on  hand.  These 
rather  long,  narrow  houses,  however,  are 
gaining  in  popularity,  and  poultrymen  in 
the  East  find  them  excellent,  particularly 
in  the  roosting  section,  being  so  far  from 
the  open  end. 

The  continuous  poultry  house  made  up 
of  a  number  of  compartments  opening  into 
separate  yards  should  be  built  on  this 
same  general  plan,  but  the  width  of  the 
house,  being  the  length  of  each  compart- 
ment, must  be  wider,  some  10  feet  wide, 
but  never  more  than  12  feet  wide.  In 
the  latter  case  the  underneath  part  should 
be  some  30  inches  high  so  that  ready 
access  may  be  had  to  all  parts  of  the 
same.  In  such  houses  the  partitions 
between  each  compartment  must  be  solid 
part  way  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  other 
portion  may  be  wire  netting  which  allows 
of  more  air  and  light  to  the  whole  house. 
But  when  this  netting  is  made  to  extend 
down  below  the  perches  there  is  a  strong 
draft  upon  the  fowls  when  at  roost  in 
such  long  houses.  This  one  point  has 
caused  the  undoing  of  many  poultry 
plants  with  100  foot  or  longer  houses.  In 
the  continuous  house,  a  hallway  is  not 
necessary,  in  fact,  it  is  but  a  waste  of 
space.  Doors  in  the  partitions  along  the 
front  side  is  the  better  plan,  and  the 
fowls  are  more  readily  got  at  and  at  the 
same  time  become  accustomed  to  the 
keeper  going  among  them,  which  is  quite 
essential. 

The  fad  for  the  very  long,  continuous 
house  has  passed.  It  has  been  proved 
that  shorter  houses  gave  better  results. 
It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  extremely 
long  and  elaborate  poultry  houses  were 
on  the  plants  which  failed. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  Midwest  Poultry  Show,  held  in 
Chicago  the  second  week  of  December, 
had  exhibits  from  32  States  covering  the 
territory  from  California  to  Massachu- 
setts and  from  Michigan  to  Georgia.  An 
increase  in  both  the  interest  and  extent 
of  poultry  raising  was  manifest,  also  the 
fact  that  this  industry  is  gaining  to  the 
greater  extent  among  women.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  show  was  the  number  of 
large  pens  for  which  space  was  paid  by 
the  exhibitor  simply  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. One  cock  had  a  pen  5x3  feet  and 
three  feet  high,  another  pen  held  a  cock 
and  seven  hens,  and  still  another  a  cock 
and  nine  hens.    In  such  roomy  quarters 


the  fine  fowls  could  move  about  with 
grace  and  show  off  to  advantage  which 
it  is  impossible  for  fowls  to  do  in  the 
regulation  exhibition  coops.  No  extrava 
gant  claims  were  made  by  the  breeders  in 
the  way  of  egg  records.  A  breeder  of 
Brahmas  claimed  200  eggs  a  year  for  a 
single  hen  and  150  for  the  flock.  A  Leg 
horn  breeder  gave  235  eggs  for  a  single 
hen  and  175  for  the  flock;  while  a  Hou- 
dan  man  exhibited  a  pen  of  four  hens,  on 
which  he  got  a  blue  ribbon,  which  he 
claimed  had  averaged  254 eggs  each  in 
a  twelve-month. 

Practical  Results  from  a  Poultry  As 
sociation. — Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Grand  Valley.  Colorado.  Poultry  Associa- 
tion every  member  can  secure  grain  at  10 
per  cent  above  wholesale  price.  This 
alone  has  reduced  the  feed  bill  of  Grand 
Valley  more  than  $6000  a  year,  so  that 
poultry  now  can  be  raised  with  a  profit. 
This  will  induce  a  large  number  of  ranch- 
men to  keep  larger  flocks  of  hens.  The 
association  is  undertaking  other  things 
equally  important  to  the  members,  and 
soon  Grand  Valley  will  be  known  as  a 
poultry  center  as  well  as  a  fruit  section. 
— Western  Poultry  World. 


A  Texas  paper  says,  "Perhaps  no  in- 
dustry in  south  Texas,  including  its 
coastal  plains  stretching  across  the  State 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
ueveloped  into  such  magnificent  propor- 
tions in  such  a  short  period  of  time  as 
that  of  the  poultry  industry.  It  has  not 
been  longer  than  15  or  20  years  since  our 
large  cities  were  dependent  upon  importa- 
tions from  other  States  for  their  supplies 
of  eggs  and  poultry.  Those  were  the 
years  when  cotton  and  crop  liens  shaped 
tne  agricultural  policy." 


Taking  the  practical  side  of  the  poul- 
try business  the  biggest  profit  comes  to 
those  who  raise  their  chickens  in  the 
country — in  the  villages,  suburban  towns 
and  on  the  farms.  Nearly  all  these  peo- 
ple raise  chickens  to  sell  to  tne  city  folks, 
and  they  make  money  by  doing  it.  Good 
prices  for  poultry  products  have  come  to 
stay.  In  every  part  of  the  entire  country 
poultry  raising  for  eggs  and  market  can 
be  carried  on  successfully.  It  is  not 
much  work  to  raise  a  profitable  bunch  of 
chickens  if  you  have  good  incubators  and 
brooders.  The  work  and  disappointment 
comes  in  attempting  to  raise  large  num- 
bers in  the  old  way  with  hens  or  with 
cheap,  unreliable  machines.  It  is  true 
some  care  and  patience  are  needed.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  you  can  get 
money  without  having  to  do  something  for 
it.  and  that  is,  to  have  it  left  to  you  by 
rich  relatives.  People  who  are  in  the 
poultry  business  find  the  work  of  hatch- 
ing the  chicks  and  raising  them,  and  in 
gathering  the  eggs,  sending  them  to  mar- 
ket, etc.,  very  pleasant.  Lots  of  people 
who,  on  account  of  their  health,  cannot 
do  hard  work,  find  that  the  outdoor  life 
that  poultry  raising  affords  improves  their 
health,  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  pleas- 
ure, and  yields  a  nice  profit  besides.— P. 
W.  Wickstrum. 


The  New  Year. — This  is  the  time  that 
the  farmer  or  whoever  keeps  poultry 
should  make  out  an  inventory  of  his 
poultry  stock  and  equipment,  and  open  an 
account  with  his  fowls.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  head  the  two  open  pages  of  a 
day  book  each  month  with  "Poultry  Ac 
count."  and  on  the  left  hand  page  under 
proper  date  charge  the  fowls  with  every- 
thing paid  out  for  them,  and  on  the  right 
hand  page  credit  them  each  day  with 
every  egg  laid  or  fowl  sold  or  eaten  as 
per  value  of  the  same  at  ruling  market 
quotations  at  the  time,  or  price  actually 
received  for  eggs  or  fowls  sold.  Each 
month  these  running  accounts  should  l>e 
balanced,  then  the  poultry  keeper  will 
know  where  he  is  getting  to,  and  be  ac- 
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cordingly  encouraged  to  keep  on,  or  to 
change  his  tack.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
(he  monthly  credit  balances,  together  with 
value  of  stock  and  equipment  on  hand, 
less  the  value  of  the  same  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
profit  or  loss  in  the  year's  poultry  work. 
Then  he  can  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  If  the  general  farmer  would  open 
such  an  account  with  each  branch  of  his 
work  instead  of  lumping  his  profits  and 
losses  he  would  know  where  to  put  in  his 
best  licks  for  a  prosperous  year  at  each 
recurring  New  Year. 


The  Source  of  Supply. — The  clerk  of 
Hoffman  House  in  New  York  City  was  at- 
tracted to  the  apartment  of  two  ladies 
who  had  just  registered  from  Greensburg, 
New  Jersey,  by  some  peculiar  sounds.  He 
nearly  had  a  collapse  when  he  discovered 
four  hens  and  a  rooster  getting  busy  in 
one  corner  of  said  apartment.  When  he 
recovered  himself  enough  to  demand  an 
explanation  one  of  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Walk- 
er, said:  "We  understood  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  fresh  eggs  in  New  York. 
My  sister  must  have  fresh  eggs  every  day, 
so  we  brought  along  the  source  of  supply." 
The  deck  called  up  the  board  of  health, 
and  after  a  discussion  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations, the  fowls  were  started  back  to 
Greensburg,  and  Mrs.  Walker  said  to  her 
sister,  "We'll  cut  our  stay  in  this  town 
short,  and  you'll  have  to  get  along  with- 
out eggs  in  the  meantime." 

To  Drive  Away  Rats. — A  writer  in  the 
Scientific  American  says  be  has  cleared 
his  premises  of  rats  as  well  as  vermin  by 
making  whitewash  yellow  with  copperas 
and  covering  the  stones  and  rafters  in  the 
cellar  with  it.  In  every  crevice  in  which 
a  rat  might  go,  around  the  bins,  poultry 
quarters,  and  in  the  corners,  he  scattered 
the  copperas.  The  result  was  a  complete 
disappearance  of  rats  and  mice.  Every 
spring  the  cellar  and  premises  are  given 
a  coat  of  this  yellow  whitewash  as  a  puri- 
fier as  well  as  a  rate  exterminator. 


And  now  the  Red  Man  is  going  into  poul- 
try. The  Government  has  arranged  for 
the  establishment  of  an  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  at  the  Lapwal  Indian  Reservation 
in  Idaho.  Pure  bred  fowls  will  be  bred 
exclusively,  and  the  work  will  be  done 
by  Indian  children  who  will  be  given  in- 
structions in  poultry  culture  by  competent 
teachers. 


A  Wisconsin  fancier  has  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn hen  that  had  traveled  more  than  10,- 
000  miles  to  and  from  shows  at  tne  be- 
ginning of  this  show  season.  Since  then 
she  has  been  to  Seattle  and  took  a  blue 
ribbon  home  with  her  from  the  A.-Y.-P. 
Exposition. 


"Why  do  you  always  go  out  on  the  nal- 
oony  when  I  begin  to  sing,  John.  Can't 
you  bear  to  listen  to  me?" 

"It  isn't  that,  but  I  don't  want  the  neigh- 
bors to  think  I'm  a  wife-beater." 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
seivice.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  CM. 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and    Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
rttructures,  .Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Engine. 

1036  J  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Remorseful  Cakes. 

A  little  boy  named  Thomas  ate 
Hot  buckwheat  cakes  for  tea — 

A  very  rash  proceeding,  as 
We  presently  shall  see. 

He  went  to  bed  at  8  o'clock, 

As  all  good  children  do, 
And  scarce  had  closed  his  little  eyes 

When  he  most  restless  grew. 

He  wrapped  one  leg  around  his  waist, 

And  t'other  round  his  ear, 
While  mamma  wondered  what  on  earth 

Could  ail  her  little  dear. 

But  sound  he  slept,  and  as  he  slept 

He  dreamt  an  awful  dream 
Of  being  spanked  with  hickory  slabs 

Without  the  power  to  scream. 

He  dreamt  a  great  big  lion  came 
And  ripped  and  raved  and  roared — 

While  on  his  breast  two  furious  bulls 
In  mortal  combat  gored. 

He  dreamt  he  heard  the  flop  of  wins* 

Within  the  chimney  flue — 
And  down  there  crawled,  to  gnaw  his  ears, 

An  awful  bugaboo! 

When  Thomas  rose  next  morn  his  face 

Was  pallid  as  a  sheet; 
"I  never  more,"  he  firmly  said, 

"Will  cakes  for  supper  eat!" 

— Eugene  Field. 


"Go  Up  Ahead." 

Thirty  years  ago  in  a  poor  schoolhouse 
in  a  back  district  a  boy  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  unexpectedly  spelled  a  word  that 
had  passed  down  the  entire  class.  "Go 
up  ahead,"  said  the  master,  "and  see  that 
you  stay  there.  You  can  if  you  work 
hard."  The  boy  hung  his  head.  But  the 
next  day  he  did  not  miss  a  word  in  spell- 
ing. The  brighter  scholars  knew  every 
word  in  the  lesson,  hoping  there  might  be 
a  chance  to  get  ahead.  But  there  was  not 
a  single  one.  Dave  stayed  at  the  head. 
He  had  been  an  indifferent  speller  before, 
but  now  he  knew  every  word.  "Dave,  how 
do  you  get  your  lesson  so  well  now?"  said 
the  master.  "I  learn  every  word  in  the 
lesson,  and  get  my  mother  to  hear  me  at 
night,  then  I  go  over  them  in  the  morning 
before  I  come  to  school.  And  I  go  over 
them  at  my  seat  before  the  class  is  called 
up."  "Good  boy,  Dave!"  said  the  master. 
"That's  the  way  to  have  success;  always 
work  that  way  and  you'll  do."  Dave  is 
today  the  manager  of  a  big  lumber  com- 
pany, and  he  attributes  his  start  to  the 
words:  "Go  up  ahead,  and  see  that  you 
stay  there.  You  can  if  you  work  hard." 
Success  may  come  sometimes  unexpected- 
ly, but  work  alone  can  hold  it. — Genesee 
Courier. 


Edible  Flowers. 

Most  of  us  are  apt  to  regard  the  arti- 
choke as  a  vegetable,  whereas  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  appears  upon  our  table  as  the 
unopened  flower  of  a  plant.  If  they  are 
left  on  the  plant  they  eventually  turn  into 
handsome  purple  blossoms.  This  state- 
ment has  reference  to  that  species  of 
thistle  known  as  "globe  artichoke." 

Dr.  Johnson  called  the  cauliflower  "the 
finest  flower  in  the  garden."  This  state- 
ment was  accurate,  for  when  the  snowy 
"vegetables"  of  that  name  are  served  to 
us  we  see  nothing  more  than  the  unex- 
panded  flowers  of  a  variety  of  cabbage. 

Among  other  flowers  that  are  eaten  may 
be  mentioned  cloves  and  capers.  The  first 
named  are  the  immature  blossoms  of  a 
plant  of  the  myrtle  order,  growing  in  the 
Moluccas.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen,  sometimes  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  height,  with  lovely  crimson  flowers. 
The  buds  are  first  light  colored,  then 
green,  and  finally  red.   At  tljis  stage  they 


are  gathered  and  dried.  The  diminutive 
round  knob  in  the  center  of  the  clove  is 
the  unexpanded  crimson  blossom. 

Capers,  those  familiar  trimmings  for 
mutton  and  other  meats  and  dishes,  are 
the  unopened  flowers  of  a  bramble-like 
shrub  that  grows  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  trailing  plant 
shows  handsome  pinkish-white  flowers 
with  long  tassels  of  stamens.  The  young- 
est and  tenderest  of  the  buds  form  the 
finest  capers  known  as  nonpareil.  As 
they  flower  they  become  superfine,  ca- 
pucin  and  capot  capers. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  now  made  the 
basis  of  a  dainty  salad,  served  with  a 
sauce  made  of  cream. 

Another  flower,  the  lily,  contributes  in 
a  more  solid  form  to  the  menu  in  certain 
parts  of  China.  There  the  dried  flowers 
of  a  particular  species  of  lily  are  highly 
esteemed  as  a  relish  with  meats,  especially 
pork.  At  Chinkiang,  on  the  Yangstse, 
these  lily  flowers  account  for  nearly  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  value  of  the  exports. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Late  Styles  in  Wall  Paper. 


It  will  soon  be  spring  house  cleaning 
time,  and  when  the  day  arrives  for  the 
selection  of  the  wall  paper,  then  the  whole 
family  will  be  convened  in  solemn  con- 
clave to  pass  upon  the  samples  shown. 

After  weighty,  weary  consideration  a 
decision  is  reached  in  some  mysterious 
manner.  And  when  the  selected  scrap  is 
multiplied  by  four  irrevocable  walls,  each 
and  every  member  of  the  family  dis- 
claims having  had  any  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter. "I  told  you  that  paper  would  never, 
never  do.  But  the  rest  of  you  seemed  to 
fancy  it,  so,  of  course — "  So  for  two  or 
three  or  four  years,  perhaps,  interminable 
scrolls  wind  deliriously  over  the  walls  or 
lurid  poppies  clamber  up  to  the  molding. 

This  season,  however,  it  will  be  hard  to 
go  wrong  if  one  but  follows  the  prevailing 
styles.  Gone  are  the  scarlet  blooms  on  a 
brown  ground — gone  the  glaring  stripes  of 
later  popularity.  Everything  is  in  the  low 
tones,  a  sort  of  putty  color  just  now  being 
prime  favorite.  Modest  conventional  de- 
signs, in  two-tone  or  half-tone  gradations, 
are  almost  exclusively  used  for  living 
room  and  library  walls.  In  the  less  ex- 
pensive papers  the  oatmeal  effects  are 
especially  pleasing.  These  are  superseding 
the  burlap  for  the  dado  of  the  dining 
room  also,  burlap  being  now  used  more 
for  offices  and  public  buildings. 

For  the  dining  room  a  new  paper  has 
appeared  which  is  meant  to  be  a  sup- 
stitute  for  wood  paneling  at  about  one- 
fifth  the  cost.  It  is  used  for  either  wains- 
cot or  dado,  and  may  be  stained  to  match 
any  color  of  oak.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  wood  that  it  does  not  crack  or  warp. 
It  is  30  inches  wide  with  two  panels  in 
the  width,  and  sells  for  io  cents  a  yard. 
When  this  is  combined  with  Japanese  gold 
cloth  for  the  frieze  a  beautiful  result  is 
obtained.  This  Japanese  gold  cloth  might 
be  called  a  cloth  of  gold  burlap.  It.  may 
be  hand  tinted,  giving  a  tapestry  effect,  or 
may  be  stenciled.   This  sells  for  $8  a  roll. 

Gray  has  been  distinctly  favored  for  the 
bedroom  walls.  One  stunning  pattern 
with  a  light  gray  ground  shows  the  long 
stiff  stalks  and  the  leaves  of  the  chrysan- 
themum in  deeper  gray."  At  the  frieze 
each  stalk  blossoms  out  into  a  huge  pink 
chrysanthemum.  For  those  who  wish  a 
quieter  paper,  there  is  the  gray  chambre 
with  colonial  garlands  united  by  tiny 
medallions  on  pink  roses.  The  English 
chintz  design  is  very  florid,  but  effective 
with  plain  hangings  and  scanty  wall  dec- 
oration. 

The  half-timbered  houses  seem  to  de- 
mand the  painted  or  stained  walls  rather 
than  papered  ones.  An  attractive  scheme 
of  decoration  was  carried  out  in  one  of 
these  recently  put  up.  The  living  room 
was  stained  brown  with  a  stencil  design 
at  the  cornice  of  deeper  brown  and  ecru. 


The  library  was  a  somewhat  deeper  brown, 
while  the  dining  room  was  done  in  a  gray 
insh  green  with  gray-blue  and  white  sten- 
cil border. 


Household  Notes. 


In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  beef, 
pork  and  mutton,  we  would  suggest  that 
beans,  nuts,  or  macaroni  and  cheese,  are 
each  very  nourishing  and  can  be  served 
in  the  place  of  meat. 

The  best  salad  dressing  we  have  served 
is  easily  made,  is  very  appetizing  to  well 
people  and  good  for  invalids.  To  make, 
take  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  a  dash  of  pepper, 
stir  lightly  together.  To  this  add  a  cup 
of  salad  oil,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  stir- 
ring with  an  egg  beater.  Alter  putting 
in  about  a  third  of  the  oil  the  dressing 
should  be  thinned  with  lemon  juice,  then 
add  more  oil,  then  lemon  juice  till  the 
whole  cup  is  used  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  This  used  on  lettuce  leaves  makes 
a  fine  filling  for  sandwiches  and  is  relish- 
ed when  spread  on  bread  in  the  place 
of  butter. 


A  Morning  Prayer. 


The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty 
round  of  irritating  concerns  and  duties. 
Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to  per- 
form them  with  laughter  and  kind  faces, 
let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry. 
Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our  business  all 
this  day,  bring  us  to  our  resting  beds 
weary  and  content  and  undishonored,  and 
grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep. 
Amen. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  ou 
tlie  l'ncinc  Coast  Exclusively  tor 
Young  Women, 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  near 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  LTni- 
versity  of  California.  Training  (its  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  lahoratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Vlewn, 
Address  President's  Secretary,  HIHb  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 

YOUNG  MEN 
WANTED 


We  wish  to  confer  immediately,  with  a 
large  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  have  a  common  school  education,  who 
are  physically  fit  and  whose  records  are 
good;  only  those  desiring  to  enter  the  tele- 
graph service  need  apply.  We  teach  teleg- 
raphy in  all  its  branches — Railroad,  Com- 
mercial and  Wireless. 

Our  Wireless  Department  offers  you  an 
opportunity  of  quick  advancement.  Write 
for  circulars. 

WIRELESS  INSTITUTE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
Central  Trust  Dldg.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  Ce.1. 


PATENTS 


CARLOS  P.  GRIFFIN 

Ex-examlner  U.S.  Patent  oillce 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Cause's. 
1201-2  Metropolis  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  January  5,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers). 

WHEAT. 

The  market  lias  remained  extremely 
quiet,  with  no  great  increase  buying  since 
the  holidays,  though  local  interests  are 
Inn  ing  to  some  extent  in  the  north.  Prices 
arc  *till  verv  strong,  with  higher  quota- 
tions on  sonie  northern  grades,  the  local 

,  ange   remaining   al  I   as  before.     \\  lute 

Australian  is  not  to  be  had  here,  and  is  no 
longer  quoted,  while  club  and  Sonora  are 
too  high  for  any  large  movement.  Local 
dealers  quote  as  follows. 

California  Club   $2.05  @2.10 

Sonora    2.10  @2.30 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    2.05  ©2.10 

Northern  Bluestem    2.10  w>2.20 

Russian  lied    190  @2.00 

BARLEY. 

While  the  buying  movement  is  still  very 
moderate,    arrivals   are   somewhat  larger 

and  sum.-  fair  sales  of  I"  1  are  effected  at 

top  prices.  Values  are  very  strong,  though 
the  present  prices  tend  to  check  the  ex- 
port movement. 

Brewing   $1-50  @J.52% 

Shipping    l.aO 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.47%©1. 50 

Common  Feed    1.40     @  1.45 

Chevalier    L70 

OATS. 

Considerable  stock  is  still  arriving  from 
the  north,  consisting  mainly  of  white  oats. 
The  damand  is  very  small,  and  the  market 
accordingly  tends  to  weakness,  though  no 
decided  change  is  noted.  Red  oats  for 
seed  are  in  some  demand,  and  choice  lots 
are  higher. 

Red.  feed    n  nn  fl-Jj 

Seed    2.00  ©2.25 

mack   3.B0  (» 2.70 

firav    Nominal 

White  '.'   1-72  V4@  1.80 

CORN. 

There  is  very  little  of  any  description 
offered  here  at  present,  and  Western 
grades  are  entirely  nominal,  with  no  ar- 
rivals for  some  time.  There  is  a  strong 
upward  tendency,  however,  and  local  lots 
are  held  for  top  prices.  Egyptian  now 
finds  a  fair  demand,  and  is  firm  in  price. 
California  Large  White  ....  *':!!) 
Egyptian — White    1.6a  ©1.70 

Brown    1.62%@1.65 

RYE. 

The  best  rve  has  been  cleaned  up.  and 
present  offerings  consist  mostly  of  East- 
ern  lines,  which  find  little  demand.  Prices, 
however,  are  firmly  held  at  the  last  quo- 
tation, though  recent  transactions  have 
been  of  small  importance. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.90  ©2.00 

BEANS. 

Prices  show  no  further  change,  pink 
beans  standing  very  firm  at  $t.  Limas  are 
inclined  to  easiness,  according  to  local 
dealers,  but  everything  else  is  firm.  The 
outlook  is  encouraging,  as  the  shipments 
last  month  were  unusually  heavy  for  De- 
cember, greatly  exceeding  the  arrivals,  and 
leaving  unusually  small  stocks  on  hand 
for  this  time  of  year.  The  estimated  sup- 
ply here  is  172.:!00  bags,  compared  with 
^51,000  bags  a  year  ago.  Dealers  accord- 
ingly look  for  no  decline  of  prices  from 
the  present  high  figures. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $5.10  @5.25 

Black. ^cs    1.00     r,,  4.10 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40  ©4.60 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    1.75  ©2.00 

Small  Whites   4.75  ©5.00 

Large  Whites    3.50  ©3.60 

Llmas    4.10  ©4.20.. 

Pea    4.25  ©4.50 

Pink    4.00 

Red    6.50  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    3.00  ©5.10 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  little  more  Inquiry  than  last 

■v\  k.  and  a  fair  movement  is  expected  for 

the  next  few  weeks,  though  sales  are  not 
large  at  the  moment.  Prices  are  steadily 
held,  with  no  quotable  change. 

Alfalfa,  per  lb   17@17tic 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4  \i.c 

Flaxseed    4  C 

Hemp    3%@  4>/4c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Northern  export  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  somewhat  higher  figures  are 
expected  here  before  long,  though  so  far 
no  change  is  reported.  Local  demand  is 
about  average,  with  some  increase  over 
last  week.  A  larger  movement  to  the 
Philippines  is  anticipated,  but  the  high 
prices  tend  to  curtail  export  buying, 
and  buyers  are  now  inclined  to  hold  off. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40     (Ti  6.90 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.40 

Superfine    5.40  @5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington  ...  .  5.90  ©6.10 
HAY. 

Arrivals  are  still  small,  and  the  receipts 
are  readilv  absorbed  at  about  the  former 
prices  though  the  local  demand  has  not 
vet  increased  materially.  The  choice 
grades  are  rather  scarce.  The  cold  Weath- 
er is  causing  a  general  demand  for  hay 
in  the  mountain  districts,  and  some  ship- 
ments are  moving  in  that  direction,  while 
the  movement  north  still  continues.  A  de- 
mand for  alfalfa  is  expected  from  the 
north  all  season.  There  is  some  encour- 
agement on  account  of  a  Government  or- 
der for  the  Philippines,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger  business 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.50@19.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00©  17.00 

KW0"8::::::::::::::  ifcttSftSS 

Barev    10.00©  13.50 

WildOat"   ^-JoIlioS 

»lf.,lf»    9.50ff|)  1.1.00 

Stock  Hay   8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 


M 1 LLSTU  FFS. 

While  the  local  output  of  the  leading 
lines  is  light,  arrivals  from  the  north  are 
quite  liberal,  and  bran,  shorts  and  mid- 
dlings continue  weak,  with  a  decline  in 
the  latter.  Cracked  corn  is  very  firm, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  grain, 
and  rolled  barley  is  also  strongly  held. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $22.00@24.00 

Bran,  ton    27.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   •J«.5»f/  L'  i  .5n 

('racked  Corn   39.00fi  40.00 

Middlings    34.00©35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@33.00 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton   39.50@41.00 

Rolled  Barley    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  demand  for  onions  remains  quiet, 
but  with  all  supplies  in  strong  hands  the 
market  is  firm.  Turnips  are  easier.  Most 
other  lines  quoted  are  now  arriving  from 
the  south,  and  arrivals  are  very  small,  ow- 
ing to  damage  by  the  frost.  Very  little 
fancy  stock  is  coming  in,  offerings  of 
green  peas  are  unattractive,  and  bring 
verv  poor  prices,  while  string  beans,  sum- 
mer squash  and  egg  plant  are  higher  than 
before.  Tomatoes  show  a  wider  range, 
damaged  lots  being  offered  at  a  reduction. 
Rhubarb  is  comparatively  cheap.  Mush- 
rooms are  offered  freely,  with  a  wide 
range  in  prices.  Some  early  asparagus  is 
expected  in  a  week  or  two,  but  there  is 
none  offering  at  present. 
Onions — New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  $1.00®  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   7c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5@  7c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   12V4@17>Ac 

Turnips,  per  sack   60c 

Summer  Squash,  large  box.  .  .  .  2.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75c@  1.50 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   4@  7c 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   12  >ic 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Celery,  per  doz   25 @  30c 

Mushrooms,  box    25c@  1.00 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  arrivals  are  moderate,  and 
scarcely  any  local  stock  is  coming  In  at 
the  moment.  All  desirable  offerings  ac- 
cordingly meet  with  ready  sale,  and  the 
market  is  in  rather  better  condition  than 
last  week,  though  prices  are  not  quotably 
higher.  Arrivals  of  turkeys  are  very 
small,  but  there  Is  some  demand,  and  prices 
offered  are  considered  satisfactory  for  this 
time  of  year. 

Broilers   $  4.00@  5.00 

Small  Broilers   3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.50©  6.00 

Hens,  extra   8.00®  9.00 

Hens,  per  doz   6.50©  7.50 

Small  Hens   5.00©  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00©  5.00 

Young  Roosters    6.50©  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  .  .     8.00®  9.00 

Pigeons    1.50 

Squabs    3.00@  3.50 

Ducks    4.00©  9.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.00 

Dressed  Turkevs.  lb   24©  28c 

Live  Turkeys,  lb   20®  23c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  are  hardly  as  large  as  last 
week,  but  trading  has  been  very  moderate, 
and  there  is  some  surplus  of  extras  on 
hand.  That  grade  is  accordingly  lower, 
though  some  advance  is  noted  both  in 
firsts  and  storage  stock.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Exchange. 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  35  c 

Firsts    32  c 

Seconds    29  i 

California  Storage  (extras)...  31  Vic 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25V4c 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  show  a  further  increase,  and 
with  the  active  holiday  demand  over  the 
market  has  again  declined  quite  sharply, 
firsts  being  10  cents  and  extras  IS  cents 
below  the  price  of  two  weeks  ago.  De'- 
mand  is  a  little  better  at  the  moment, 
however,  and  present  prices  are  lirmlv 
held. 

California  (extras),  per  do/....  38  c 

Firsts    35  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  32  c 

CHEESE. 

Arrivals  show  some  increase,  and  while 
there  was  a  momentary  advance  in  local 
descriptions,  all  quotations  now  stand  the 
same  as  last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  18  c 

Firsts    17  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  19  c 

Oregon  Flats    lSVfcc 

Oregon  Y'oung  Americas   I8V2C 

N.  Y„  Fancy   19  %c 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   17%c 

Young  Americas    18  %c 

POTATOES. 
The  local  demand  has  been  very  small 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  there  is  little 
movement  for  shipment.  Interior  markets 
have  been  inclined  to  weakness,  but  offer- 
ings have  been  moderate  here,  and  Oregon 
and  river  stoc  k  are  held  firmly  up  to  quo- 
tations. Sweet  potatoes  show  a  wider 
range,  with  inferior  stock  again  on  the 
market. 

Potatoes — River  Whites    75c© $1.10 

Salinas  Burbanks  $  1.25®  1.40 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.15 @  1.25 

Early  Rose    1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.35®  1.60 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
While  some  grapes  are  still  offered, 
there  are  no  longer  enough  to  be  worth 
quoting,  and  persimmons  are  also  cleaned 
up.  A  good  many  cranberries  are  still  on 
the  market,  with'  prices  weak  at  the  re- 
duced quotations.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
feature  to  the  market.  Apples  and  pears 
are  both  almost  entirely  neglected  this 
week,  and  prices  are  held  steadily  as  be- 
fore. 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  $  7.00©  9.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   1.25®  1.75 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Common    40®  65c 

Christmas  Apples    1.75®  2.25 

Pears — 

Winter  Nells    1.75®  2.00 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  weather  has  been   unfavorable  fo' 
heavy  buying,  and  little  interest  is  shown 
by  the  regular  trade.    Lemons  and  grape- 
fruit are  very  quiet,  and  there  Is  no  busi- 


ness of  any  consequence  in  oranges.  Ac- 
cumulations in  the  hands  of  dealers  are 
heavy,  but  so  far  all  stock  has  been  held 
up  to  prices  established  at  shipoing  points, 
no  change  being  noted  since  last  week. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.50 

Navels,  fancy    2.25©  2.50 

Choice   '.   1.65©  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    2.50®  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    4.00©  4.50 

Standard    1.00©  1.50 

Limes    4.00@  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
No  further  changes  In  price  are  noted, 
and  prices  are  well  established  on  all 
lines  of  fruits.  At  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  nearly  all  lines  of  fruits  are  practic- 
ally cleaned  out  of  growers'  hands,  and 
packers'  supplies  are  by  no  means  large, 
while  the  supply  held  by  the  trade  in  the 
East,  according  to  all  reports,  is  lighter 
than  usual  for  this  season.  There  are  still 
some  prunes  left  on  the  Coast,  but  mostly 
of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  with  indications 
of  a  further  demand  from  the  East  within 
the  next  few  months  all  stock  is  firmly 
held.  The  raisin  situation  is  still  uncer- 
tain. Eastern  buyers  are  holding  off  pend- 
ing the  establish ment  of  definite  prices  on 
the  stock  still  held  on  the  Coast,  while 
local  packers  describe  the  market  as  weak, 
and  are  apparently  unwilling  to  buy  any- 
thing at  more  than  two  cents. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     7     ®  8  c 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9V4  01O  c 

Peaches    5    @  5  He 

Prunes,  4 -size  basis   2*4c 

Pears    5Vi@  7  c 

Raisins — 

I. oost-  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2     <it  2«je 

Thompson  Seedless    2  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    l%c 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85     @95  c 
NUTS. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  change 
in  this  market  for  some  time,  as  the  situa- 
tion on  California  walnuts  and  almonds 
is  extremely  firm,  while  prices  have  for 
some  time  been  about  as  high  as  they 
could  go,  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
imported  stock.  Some  shellers  are  al- 
ready importing  large  lots  of  nuts.  With 
nothing  obtainable  from  growers,  supplies 
held  by  dealers  and  packers  are  becoming 
very  small. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14,/<2@15  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ©13V£c 

Drakes    10%®  11  c 

Languedoc    9V£©10«Ae 

Chestnuts.  California    9    ©11  c 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   II  c 

Softshell.  No.  2   9  c 

HONEY. 

Business  is  extremely  dull  on  all  grades, 
with  scarcely  any  demand  for  old  and 
dark  lots,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  offerings.  The  latter"  are  weak  in 
value,  while  fancy  stock  is  firmly  held  at 
former  quotations. 

Comb   .-   8     @15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7>,fcc 

Extracted,  Amber   5V4®  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4%c 

HOPS. 

There  is  not  much  left  of  the  California 
crop,  and  all  offerings  are  firmly  held, 
prices  ranging  about  as  before.  Trading 
has  been  quiet  for  some  time. 

Hops,  new  crop   18    @24  c 

WOOL. 

Very  little  wool  remains  on  hand  in  this 
market,  and  holdings  in  the  country  are 
comparatively  light.  The  market  is  dull, 
and  will  probably  remain  so  until  the 
spring  clip  comes  into  the  market,  prices 
being  nominally  as  before.  Prices  in  the 
East  incline  to  weakness. 

MEAT. 

Veal,  mutton  and  lamb,  as  well  as  live 
sheep  and  calves,  are  becoming  scarce, 
and  higher  prices  are  accordingly  quoted. 
Hogs  and  pork  are  also  very  firm,  but 
there  is  little  buying  at  the  present  high 
prices. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7    ©  7%c 

Cows    6    ©  6V4c 

Heifers   6     ©  6%c 

Veal    8    ©9  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9     ©10  c 

Ewes    8     @  9  c 

Lambs    12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    9V4©12V4< 

Livestock — 

Steers:   No.  1   4  V4  ©  4»4c 

No.  2    4     ©  4  %c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   3V4®  3%c 

No.  2    3     @  3V4c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    ©  2V4c 

Calves:  Light    6%C 

Medium    5  c 

Heavy    4     @  4%c 

Sheep:   Wethers    5  V4  ©  534  c 

Ewes    4  "A®  4%c 

Lambs    6V4®  7  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  1%@  8  c 
150  to  250  lbs   8     ®  8 He 

Common  Hogs,   lb   5     @  6  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  Jan.  4,  1910. — Exceed- 
ingly cold  mornings  and  a  cloudburst  now 
and  then  are  together  keeping  the  farmers 
and  orchardists  from  suffering  with  ennui, 
and  while  the  orange  grower  in  general 
has  not  been  hurt,  many  of  the  individual 
growers  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from 
the  washing  of  the  soil  from  their  groves 
and  the  uprooting  of  trees.  The  shipments 
ut  manges  have  been  seriously  interfered 
with,  as  the  railroads  are  all  crippled  to 
some  extent,  not  having  been  able  to  get 
even  passenger  trains  through,  and  as  the 
country  roads  are  in  bad  shape  and  many 
bridges  out.  the  growers  could  hardly  get 
much  fruit  to  the  houses,  even  if  it  could 
he  transported  all  right.  The  storm  of 
Saturday  morning,  the  1st  inst.,  was  the 
heaviest  for  years,  and  not  only  are  all 
the  steam  roads  In  the  south  badly  crip- 
pled, but  most  of  the  suburban  electric 
roads  are  entirely  or  partly  out  of  com- 
mission. 

The  markets  over  east  are  not  so  very 


strong.  Too  much  Florida  fruit  at  hand 
even  if  the  California  stock  is  scarce. 
Northern  navels  sold  In  New  York  City 
on  Monday  of  this  week  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  box,  and  this  would  only 
net  the  grower  from  15  to  65  cents  a  box. 
Orange  county  stock  also  sold  very  low 
and  less  than  $2  a  box  In  nearly  every 
case.  Asking  prices  in  California  are 
from  $2  f.  o.  b.  to  $1.75  for  the  Redlands- 
Highland  stoc  k  to  $1.50  and  $1.70  for  fruit 
from  other  sections,  with  suspected  stock 
being  offered  at  $1.25  a  box. 

Lemons  are  easier  and  the  price  has  gone 
off  somewhat.  Sales  were  made  this  week 
at  $2.35  a  box.  cash,  for  extra  choice  stock 
and  up  to  $2.75  for  fancy,  though  some 
dealers  still  claim  to  be  getting  upwards 
of  $4  usual  terms. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  from  southern 
California  have  been  1256  cars  of  oranges 
and  595  cars  of  lemons.  To  same  time  last 
year,  1899  cars  of  oranges  and  602  cars  of 
lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  annual  catalogue  of  the  C.  C.  Morse 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  received 
ani.  it  is  well  worth  having  to  study. 
The  book  contains  128  pages,  besides  a 
beautiful  cover  in  colors.  The  Morse 
Company  is  growing  steadily  and  the  new 
varieties  of  seeds  in  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers brought  out  it  are  well  worth  hav- 
ing as  all  are  tested  before  being  offered 
for  sale,    oend  for  a  catalogue. 


The  Western  Gas  &  Power  Co..  of  Oak- 
land, is  advertising  for  agents  to  sell  their 
machines.  This  company  is  builuing  a 
successful  lighting  machine,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  introducing  it  in  every  Cali- 
fornia town.  A  live  young  man  in  every 
community  can  establish  a  good  business 
for  himself  in  arranging  with  this  com- 
pany. 


Trustee  Dinwiddle,  of  Petaluma.  who  is 
also  quite  a  chicken  fancier,  and  breeds 
splendid  White  Wyandottes,  is  carrying 
an  advertisement  in  the  Pacific  Rural 

Pkkss. 


W.  L.  Sales,  of  Petaluma,  a  breeder  of 
superior  Rhode  Island  Red  fowls,  has  con- 
tracted for  advertising  in  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  uie  Pacific  Rural  Pkess. 


The  Petaluma  Box  Factory,  at  Peta- 
luma, Cal.,  has  orders  for  nearly  100,000 
boxes,  and  the  completion  of  this  work 
will  consume  several  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  timber. 


The  Standard  Gas  Engine  Co..  of  this 
city,  has  orders  that  are  crowding  their 
Oakland  plant  wilti  work.  The  return  of 
James  E.  Hawkins,  the  secretary,  from  an 
extended  Kastern  trip,  is  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  this. 


The  Phoenix  Tool  &  Valve  Co.,  since 
placing  an  advertisement  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  Is  building  up  a  good  trade 
in  bee  supplies.  Their  address  is  San 
Francisco.  Note  the  advertisement  in 
this  paper. 


The  George  H.  Croley  Co.,  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  having  been  awarded  the  gold  medal 
at  the  State  Fair  for  best  display  of  poul- 
try supplies,  is  reaping  an  increased  busi- 


You  Will  Start 
The  New  Year  Right 

By  buying  one  of  our  10,  20or  40  acre  tracts, 
already  planted  and  growing  ALFALFA, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  being  a  portion  of  the  famous  Glenn 
Rancho,  In  Glenn  Co.,  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest  and 
market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds  of  all 
crops  raised  are  credited  on  the  buyer's  con- 
tract of  purchase,  the  crops  thereby  prac- 
tlca  ly  paying  for  the  land  In  three  years 
time,  as  It  averages  six  ciops  yearly,  which 
will  net  from  $40  the  first  year  to $100  the  third 
year  per  acre,  and  as  an  Investment  Is  hard 
to  duplicate,  as  It  will  brtDg  from  16  to  36  per 
cent  on  the  money  Invested. 

Write,  or  call,  and  let  us  explain  the 
proposition.  Free  1LLUSTKATB.D  boo'  let 
011  application. 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monad  nock  Bids.,  San  Fraociico. 
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ness  from  their  advertising.  Mr.  Croley, 
in  introducing  prepared  crushed  shell  to 
assist  egg  production,  has  made  a  strong 
hit  all  over  the  Coast. 


The  Dixon  Iron  Works  is  a  new  feature. 
It  has  been  started  in  tnat  live  little 
town  by  Mr.  d'Arteney,  formerly  of  Sac- 
ramento, who  will  build  road  making  ma- 
chinery. The  new  works  are  already  in 
operation. 


The  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America,  Chicago,  111.,  is  making  a  bold 
stride  for  publicity,  and  incidentally  for 
an  increase  in  trade.  The  company  has 
recently  issue-  an  almanac,  ihat  is  not 
only  an  exceptionally  meritorious  propo- 
sition in  its  line,  but  contains  data  that 
will  certainly  interest  the  horticulturist, 
the  horseman,  the  stockman,  and  the 
grower  in  general,  which  will  be  sent  fr- 
for  the  asking.  This  almanac  is  every- 
thing that  the  word  implies,  and  carries 
witn  it  important  knowledge  that  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  would  esteem  and  desire  to 
know.  If  our  readers  desire  a  copy,  they 
should  address  the  International  Harves- 
ter Co.,  Chicago,  111.  You  will  certainly 
enjoy  a  copy,  and  will  keep  it  a  life  time. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


(Continued  From  Pcuje  35.) 

Emerson  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
purchased  the  Forsythe  property  near 
Santa  Rosa,  where  he  will  run  a  dairy. 

The  Blewett  Ranch,  near  Livingston, 
has  been  sold  for  $20,000  to  a  Idaho  com- 
pany. This  company  will  start  planting 
alfalfa  in  February,  and  will  buy  a  dairy 
herd  preparatory  to  starting  a  dairy. 

W.  D.  Passey,  an  Australian,  is  securing 
patent  rights  on  a  process,  which  it  is 
claimed  milk  can  be  kept  absolutely  fresh 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  taste  is  very 
little  different  from  ordinary  milk,  and 
the  chemieal  analysis  is  not  changed  in 
any  respect. 

C.  H.  Passadori  is  building  a  cheese 
factory  on  the  Merced  river. 

M.  G.  Salmina,  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  is  taking  steps  preparatory  to 
forming  a  Cow  Testing  Association  in  that 
county. 

The  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  present 
oleo  law  has  been  introduced  in  Congress. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  dairy  business 
should  see  that  the  Representative  from 
his  district  should  work  hard  against  the 
oleo  interest. 


A  Never-Failino-  Supply. 

The  fond  husband  was  seeing  his  wife 
off  with  the  children  for  their  vacation  in 
the  country.  As  she  got  on  the  train  he 
said:  "But,  my  dear,  won't  you  take  some 
fiction  to  read?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  responded  sweetly,  "I 
shall  depend  upon  your  letters  from 
home! " 


A  New  Occupation. 

"My  lazy  son  has  at  last  decided  upon 
a  profession  that  he  thinks  he'll  like." 

"Good.    What  has  he  chosen?" 

"He  wants  to  be  a  lineman  for  a  wire- 
less telegraph  company." 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWN 


Willi  n  FOLDING  SAI«li\G  MACIIIXE.  9  CORDS  bj  OXK  HAS  In 
10  hours.  Send  ior  Free  cat.-.loz  No.  K26  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  f.oin  thousands.  I-'irst  order  secures  atrency 
r"1r!lm?  SiiwInoM  ich  Co  1SS  P.  H»erl«nn  St..  Chi"—  "' 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  that  save 
money.   Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 
601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Handy  Knives 

A  real  pocket-knife — an  all- 
round  knife — must  be  ready  for 
all  sorts  of  work.  No  ther  tool 
is  put  to  so  many  different  uses. 
Yet  how  seldom  do  you  get  one 
that  fills  the  requirements. 


mm  KUttR 

Pocket  Knives 

are    made  to  do  all-round   work.  And 


This  illustration  shows 
the  actual  size  of  holes 
that  may  be  cut  with 
the  leather  punch  blade. 


there  are  Keen  Kutter  Pocket  Knives  for 
all  sorts  of  work.  For  example:  the  large 
knife  here  illustrated  has  a  leather  punch- 
blade,  invaluable  to  farmers  and  horsemen. 
The  edge  is  curled  over  so  that  when  the 
knife  is  turned  it  cuts  a  clean  hole.  All 
Keen  Kutter  Pocket  Knives 
are  guaranteed.  If  not 
satisfactory  your  money  will 
be  returned.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

( Incorporated ) 
SI.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Emporium  Annual  White  Sales 

Commence  Jan.  3rd,  and  continue  throughout  the  month. 

Some  of  the  greatest  values  in  the  Emporium's  history 
is  LINENS,  DOMESTICS,  WHITE  GOODS,  EMBROID- 
ERIES, LACES,  WAISTS,  WOMEN'S  and  CHILDREN'S 
DRESSES,  UNDERMUSLINS,  SCARFS,  CENTERS  and 
FANCY  LINENS. 

The  assortments  are  the  largest  the  Emporium  has  yet 
offered.  The  best  money's  worth  always  and  every  purchase 
protected  by  that  fair  and  liberal  Money-Back  Policy  which 
guarantees  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


Market  St.,  between  4th  and  5th, 


San  Francisco. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 


SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


Price  $3  per  copy,  postpaid. 


COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM  ON  FRUIT 
GROWING. 


AMD 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 


"I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  Prof. 
Wlckson's  'California  Fruits'  on  many 
subjects  and  have  found  what  I  wanted  in 
every  case.  The  book  might  well  be  styled 
an  Encyclopedia  of  California  Horticul- 
ture."— Li.  Lathwesen,  San  Jose. 


REVISED  EDITION,  500  PAGES. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Send  In  Your  Order  Today  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher, 

667  HOWARD  STREET, 
,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copy  rights. 

812  and  814  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.,8an  Francisco. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 


SECOND  HAND 

PIPE 

AND  CASING 

All  sizes  of  pipe,  also  fittings  and 
valves.  All  our  pipe  and  casing  has 
newly  cut  threads  and  new  couplings 
attached,  ready  for  immediate  use;  hot 
asphaltum  dipped  and  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Prompt  delivery  on  carloads 
or  less.  Small  orders  receive  same  close 
attention  as  large  ones.  We  have  two 
big  up-to-date  plants  and  experienced 
workmen.  We  buy  for  cash  and  sell 
for  cash.  We  conduct  a  large  business 
at  small  profit.  Our  customers  get  good 
pipe  at  a  very  low  price.  Our  quality, 
methods  and  prices  are  such  that  "once 
a  customer  always  a  customer." 


d  for  Our  Pric 


List. 


WEISSBAUM 

PIPE  WORKS 

133  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 

3rd  Ave  and  Tenth  St.,    East  Oakland,  Cal. 


CAN  WE  INTEREST  YOU  IN 

Equalizing  Harvester 
Hitches, 

Equalizing  Plow 
Hitches, 

 AND  

Automatic  Derricks? 

If  not  This  Season,  for  Next  ? 

A  Postal  will  Bring  Full  Partic- 
ulars. 

SCHKR  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

LIVE,  RESPONSIBLE  MEN  0NIY. 

Vapor-Gas  Machines 

FOR  COCKING  AND  LIGHTING 


WESTERN  GAS  &  POWER  CO. 

1842  7th  Street, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  BEST 

Its  Presidents 
AMERICAN  PUMPS. 

Send  us  your  Name  and  Address  with  full 
det&lla  of  your  present  or  contemplated 

PUMPING  PLANT 

and  we  will  send  you,  free  of  charse,  one  each 
month,  our  complete  set  of  12 

PRESIDENT  BLOTTERS 

FOR  1910. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

Distributer.  "AMERICAN  PUMPS" 
523  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 

using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

OFFICE  AND  PLANT 
23rd  AVENUE.  OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SALESROOM 

436  MARKET  STREET 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 
pi  n 
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This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


PIPE  MACHINERY 

Second  hand,  but  in  durable  and  servicable  condition 
AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE. 

Pumps  and  Gasoline  Engines  for  Farm  Work.    Big  Bargains  for  all. 

STANDARD  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS 

1429  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  is  important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  lira/.e  or  Weld  llroken  Cast  Iron,  Brass  and  iiron/.e  Castings,  Cylinders, 
Exhausts,  tias  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  is  sure  and  saves  you  50  to  73  per  cent 
of  what  new  castings  cost.   Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California  Rtcw  od 
or  Selected  Washington  Douglas 
Yellow  Fir. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Co. 


Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 


SAN  FKANCISCO  OKFICE-318  Market  St. 

Mis  AN<;  KI.ES  i  iKKICK-404  Equitable  Bank  Bldg. 

P(  HiTLAND  OFF1CE-210  Wells  Fargo  Building. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information 
furnished  upon  request. 


REDWOOD  TANKS  deep  well  pumps 

AND  CYLINDERS 

Water  gates  Tor  pipe  lines.   Send  for  catalog. 

POMONA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

Ft.    K.  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


Pomona.  Cal. 


Elf  ctrlc-Centritugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  lh  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE 


Sun's  Path 


is  the  route  of 


Sunset  Express 


Daily  between  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans  and  East,  via  Los  Angeles 
and  El  Paso. 

The  Comlortable  Way  on  a  Winter  Day. 

One  hundred  mile  ride  along  the 
ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through 
Southern  California  orange  groves 
— rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Picturesque 
bayous— the  Teche — Land  of  Evan- 
geline. 

Oil  burning  locomotives. 
No  soot.   No  cinders. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers, 
berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms, 
dining,  parlor  and  observation  car 
service.  Steam  heated  and  electric 
lighted  throughout. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New 
Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 


NEW  ORLEANS— NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

the  line  that  connects  with  the 

Sunset 
Route 

at  New  Orleans,  and  which  you 

may  include  in  your  rail  ticket  at 

no  more  cost  than  for  an  all  rail 

route  to  New  York. 

Two  sailings  weekly  between  New 

Orleans  and  New  York. 

Elegant  accommodations,  suites  of 

private  bedroom,  parlor  and  bath; 

staterooms,  library,  smoking  room, 

baths,  promenade  decks,  excellent 

cuisine. 

Make  our  handsome  new  office, 
Broadway  and  27th  sts.,  New  York, 
your  headquarters  when  East.  Our 
attendants  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  In  any  way  possible.  Have 
your  mail  addressed  in  care  of  the 
office  and  you  will  receive  same  im- 
mediately on  call. 

RATES  — By  rail  to  New  Orleans, 
steamer  to  New  York,  including  meals 
and  berth  on  steamer 

First  Cabin,  $77.75;  Round 
Trip  $144.40. 
Second  Cabin,  $65.75. 
Second  Class  Rail  and  Steerage,  $61.45. 


WRITE  OR  SEE  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices  : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 


THIS  TRACTOR  WILL  PLOW  YOUR  ORCHARD  FOR  28c.  PER  ACRE. 


In  actual  tests  this  tractor  has  plowed  over 
an  acre  per  hour  at  the  above  cost  for  fuel, 
pulling  four  furrows  7  inches  deep. 

It  is  built  especially  for  orchard  plowing 
and  cultivation  and  will  work  your  land 
much  cheaper  than  horses. 

For  further  information  send  for  catalog  R. 

JOHNSON  TRACTOR  CO., 

SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 
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STARTING  OF  THE  BUDS  OF  VINES. 


effect  of  various 
etc.  on  the  vigor 

c   in   ;i  vineyard 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 

A  publication  has  recently  appeared,  entitled 
"The  Influence  of  Cultural  Operations  on  Vege- 
tation and  Production  of  the  Vine,"  which  con- 
tains some  matter  of  great  interest  to  all  grape- 
growers.  It  is  written  by  Prof.  L.  Ravas  of  Mont- 
pellier.  France,  and  contains  the  results  of  well 
planned  researches  into  the 
methods  of  plowing,  pruning 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  vine. 

The  experiments  were  mi 
planted  for  the  purpose 
five  years  ago,  and  while 
not  in  all  particulars  com- 
pletely conclusive,  they 
offer  some  suggestions  of 
real  value  and  answer 
some  of  the  practical 
questions  that  often  puz- 
zle the  »rower  of  grapes. 

As  Prof.  Ravas  points 
put,  the  crop  of  a  vine- 
yard is  governed  by  two 
groups  of  influences, 
those  which  depend  on 
weather  and  climate  and 
those  which  depend  on 
the  cultural  operations 
practiced  by  the  grower. 
The  first  he  cannot  mod- 
ify, but  the  second  he 
can  vary  at  will.  To  be 
successful  he  must  choose 
h  i  s  methods  to  corre- 
spond with  the  weather 
and  climate,  for  the 
two  groups  of  influences 
mutually  modify  each 
other's  effects.  The 
weather  conditions  vary,  of  coursi 
same  locality  in  different  year.-., 
weather  characteristics  are  usual  in 
and  it  is  useful  to  know  what  cultural  methods 
are  most  adapted  to  the  most  usual  weather  con- 
ditions. The  time  of  the  leafing  out  of  the  vines 
in  spring  is  of  great  importance  as  influencing 
their  more  or  less  susceptibility  to  frost  injury. 
Some  of  the  experiments  suggest  methods  by  which 
this  time  may  be  modified  to  some  extent. 

The  commencement  of  vegetative  activity  is 
manifested  by  the  vine  in  the  spring,  first  by 
"bleeding,"  or  the  exudation  of  drops  of  sap  from 
the  pruning  wounds,  and  later  by  the  swelling  and 
opening  of  the  buds.  The  exact  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  buds  varies  with  the  climate,  variety 
and  a  large  number  of  other  conditions.  In  the 
experiment  vineyard  at  Montpellier  in  1!H)S  the 
mean  date  of  the  opening  of  the  buds  of  the  va- 
riety Aramon  was  .March  2.").  In  the  various  parts 
of  the  vineyard,  treated  in  different  ways,  the 
date  of  opening  was  in  some  cases  earlier,  in  others 
later,  than  this. 

Before  considering  the  causes  of  these  variations 
Prof.  Ravas  first  discusses  their  extent.   The  meas- 


urement of  these  variations  offer  some  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  buds  on  the  same- 
vine  do  not  open  at  the  same  time.  By  determin- 
ing the  ratio  of  the  number  of  open  buds  to  that 
of  unopened,  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  however, 
he  was  able  to  determine  the  "rate  of  speed  of 
budding"  and  the  average  time  of  budding  in 
each  case. 

Influence  of  the  Color  of  the  Soil. — The  color  id' 
the  surface  of  the  soil  was  artificially  changed  in 
various  plots.  The  colors  used  were  white,  red 
and  black.  The  starting  of  the  first  buds  was 
practically  the  same  in  all  cases  and  identical  with 
that  of  the  control  plots.   The  starting  of  the  later 


time  of  starting  of  the  buds,  six  rows  were  pruned 
at  different  times. 

Row  1.    Immediately  after  gathering  the  grapes. 

How  2.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaves. 

Row  3. 
mailt). 

Row  4. 

Row  5. 

Row  6. 


In   December   (vines  completely  dor- 


even  in  the 
hut  certain 
each  local  it  v. 


In  a  California  Vineyard  at  Gathering  Time. 

buds  and  their  rate  of  growth  was  also  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  soil,  where  the 
budding  was  considerably  retarded. 

Influence  of  the  Spacing  of  the  Vines. — In  va- 
rious parts  of  the  vineyard,  the  vines  were  planted 
at  different  distances,  ranging  from  a  little  over 
six  feet  each  way  to  about  thirty  inches.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  more  widely  spaced  vines 
started  later  than  those  planted  more  closely. 

Ravaz  concludes  from  these  observations  that, 
with  healthy  vines,  the  more  vigorous  they  arc,  the 
later  the  buds  develop.  In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, he  notes  that  the  vines  in  the  black  soil 
grew  more  vigorously  and  lost  their  leaves  later 
than  those  in  the  other  plots.  lie  points  out  that 
the  excessive  vigor,  during  the  second  year,  of 
vines  grafted  in  the  field  is  accompanied  by  late 
starting,  and  that  the  weakness  of  vines  replanted 
among  old  vines  is  accompanied  by  early  starting. 
Unhealthy  vines  whose  reserve  of  food  supplies  has 
been  exhausted  by  disease  or  overbearing  may, 
however,  start  their  buds  later  than  normal 
vines. 

Influence  of  the  time  of  Pruning. — To  determine 
the  effect  of  the  time  of  pruning  the  vine  on  the 


When  the  vines  commenced  to  bleed. 
When  the  buds  commenced  to  start. 
When  the  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the 
canes  had  grown  about  two  inches  and  the  buds  at 
the  base  were  still  dormant. 

The  buds  in  rows  2  and  3,  pruned  when  the 
vines  were  most  dormant,  started  first.  Those  in 
row  4  were  retarded 
about  a  week,  those  in 
row  5,  two  weeks,  while 
those  in  row  (i  were  aboul 
three  weeks  behind  the 
normal  in  starting.  Those 
of  row  1  were  also  con- 
siderably retarded. 

These  results  point  to 
certain  conclusions  of 
some  practical  v  a  1  u  e. 
There  seems  to  be  three 
groups  of  influences  that 
affect  the  time  of  start- 
ing. 

Vigorous  Vines  Tend 
to  Start  Late. — Good  cul- 
tivation, fertilizing,  irri- 
gation, short  pruning, 
anything,  in  fact,  which 
produces  strong  vegeta- 
tive growth  in  the  vines 
tends  to  delay,  1  he  spring 
starting  of  the  buds. 

Weak  Vines  Tend  to 
Start  Early. — Vines 
dwarfed  by  the  vicinity 
of  trees  or  larger  vines, 
lack  of  cultivation,  or  water,  or  other  causes  which 
lessen  their  vegetative  vigor,  start  their  buds 
early.  This,  however,  is  conditional  in  their  lay- 
ing up  a  sufficient  store  of  reserve  food  material. 
The  starting  of  the  buds  in  the  spring  requires  a 
proper  supply  of  starch  in  the  tissues.  A  vine 
may  be  small  and  weak  and  yet  its  tissues  may  be 
well  supplied  with  starch,  In  this  ease  it  will  start 
early.  If,  however,  besides  being  weak  it  has  been 
defoliated  by  fungus  or  insect  pests  or  by  frost 
during,  or  soon  after,  the  vintage,  its  Leaves  will 
have  failed  to  obtain  from  the  air  that  food  ma- 
terial needed  to  supply  its  canes,  stems,  and  roots 
with  starch  upon  which  the  starting  of  the  buds 
depends.  In  this  case  it  will  start  late  or  not  at 
all.  The  same  result  follows  immoderately  heavy 
bearing.  The  large  crop  of  grapes  absorbs  the 
whole  of  the  nutriment  elaborated  by  the  leaves, 
a  part  of  which  should  have  been  laid  up  in  tin' 
buds  of  the  vine  for  future  use.  This  explains  the 
retarding  effect  of  pruning  the  vines  immediately 
after  the  vintage.  While  the  grapes  are  growing' 
and  ripening  all  the  food  material  goes  into  the 
crop.  It  is  only  after  the  crop  is  mature  or  galh- 
(Condnui (I  on  /'ay  47.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  sr.,  Jan.  11,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.50 

22.51 

19.10 

52 

30 

Red  Bluff  

.29 

8.74 

11.81 

44 

28 

Sacramento 

.28 

7.50 

8.08 

51' 

30 

San  Francisco... 

.16 

10.2:; 

9  50 

62 

37 

San  Jose  

.08 

8.19 

6.05 

66 

28 

Fresno   

.01 

9.88 

4.13 

54 

.28 

Independence... 

.00 

5.42 

4.09 

44 

10 

San  Luis  Obispo 

T 

13.55 

7  53 

58 

32 

Los  Angeles  .  , 

.01 

10.20 

0.00 

64 

38 

San  Diego  

.04 

7.81 

3.79 

58 

36 

The  Week. 


The  natural  effect  of  mingling  expert  Govern- 
incut  service  with  polities  is  sharply  shown  in  re- 
cent oeeurrenees  by  which  the  (iovernmenl  of  the 
I'nited  States  loses  the  services  of  the  most  em- 
niinent  forest  expert  in  the  world.  .Mi1,  (iifford  l*i n- 
ehot.  We  apprehended  that  things  were  going  this 
way  last  summer  when  it  first  appeared  that  the 
politicians  would  try  to  make  conservation  of 
natural  resources  a  political  issue  when  it  is  really 
a  national  issue  which  all  patriotic  men.  irrespec- 
tive of  political  opinions  or  interests,  would  vig- 
orously and  disinterestedly  support.  That  it  seems 
to  us  is  the  proper  ground  upon  which  to  promote 
conservation  and  just  as  soon  as  any  set  of  men 
begin  to  claim  exclusive  honesty  and  patriotism 
in  such  a  matter  there  is  danger  of  delay,  but  not 
of  ultimate  attainment  of  the  ends  clearly  seen 
to  be  desirable.  Because  we  believe  that  conser- 
vation policies  will  prevail  even  though  claims  of 
political  proprietorship  are  laid  upon  them,  and  it 
may  take  time  to  remove  sncli  an  incubus.  We 
believe  that  .Mr.  Pinehot  made  a  serious  mistake 
in  not  working  for  conservation  as  the  foundation 
underlying  statesmanship  rather  than  allow  it  to 
become. a  political  issue  in  his  hands.  lie  has.  in 
his  forest  administration,  shown  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  great  force,  of  forbearance,  of  patient  pro- 
motion and  of  winning  ways  with  opponents,  and 
he  awakened  the  country  to  forest  interest  and  ef- 
fort so  effectively  that  his  name  will  always  be 
spoken  with  respect  and  honor  in  such  connec- 
tions. Why  he  could  not  have  sustained  the  same 
course  with  conservation  generally,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  very 
name  conservation  became  to  him  synonymous 
with  individualism,  and  the  endowment  of  par- 
ticular politics.  Such  being  the  case  he  naturally 
came  into  conflict  with  the  present  administration 
and  discord  could  only  be  avoided  by  his  retire- 
ment. The  whole  affair  is  unfortunate,  because 
Mr.  Pinchot's  withdrawal  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
service,  and  because  it  is  'never  a  good  thing  for 
expert  government  service  to  allow  itself  to  be 
embroiled  in  political  contentions.  We  cannot 
help  believing  that  if  Mr.  Pinehot  had  lived  more 
in  the  forest  or  more  in  the  West  where  the  spirit 


of  enterprise  could  have  impressed  itself  more 
deeply  upon  him.  he  would  have  been  a  more  con- 
sistent promoter  of  conservation.  The  atmosphere 
of  contention  at  Washington,  where  national  is- 
sues are  always  measured  first  for  political  rather 
than  popular  values,  has  not  been  favorable  for 
the  breadth  of  view  which  a  great  national  un- 
dertaking requires. 

Quite  different  is  the  sulphur  question  and  yet 
there  is  a  suggestion  in  it  that  public  interest  suf- 
fers when  the  expert  allows  himself  to  be  drawn 
too  far  away  from  broad  views  and  popular  stan- 
dards of  measurement.  The  admirable  review  of 
the  sulphur  question  which  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Briggs 
gave  at  the  Watsonville  convention  and  which 
appears  upon  another  page  of  this  issue,  shows 
clearly  how  Dr.  Wiley  has  departed  from  the  sci- 
entific method  and  spirit,  to  which,  as  an  expert, 
he  should  have  paid  loyal  devotion,  and  has 
striven  for  the  enforcement  of  his  particular  will 
by  methods  which  would  have  hardly  been  con- 
sidered fair  even  in  politics,  where  all  things  arc 
proverbially  fair.  The  refusal  to  he  patient  when 
his  acts  are  under  review  by  the  highest  scientific 
authority  in  his  own  line,  the  effort  to  depose  this 
authority  by  sharp  practice  at  conventions  or  to 
render  its  conclusions  possibly  ineffective  by  cans- 
ing  them  to  be  contended  for  separately  in  all  of 
the  States — all  these  acts  savor  of  political  sub- 
terfuge, and  have  no  relation  to  scientific  attitude 
and  behavior.  Mr.  Pinehot  seems  to  have  subju- 
gated his  service  largely  to  political  purposes:  Dr. 
Wiley  has  clouded  his  by  recourse  to  political 
methods.  Both  have  disregarded  manifestations 
of  the  public  desires  in  a  willful  way.  and  both 
have  mistaken  public  service  for  public  control. 
There  may  he  something  of  an  uplift  in  the  view 
thai  the  people  who  are  making  most  trouble  iii 
the  public  service,  however,  at  the  present  time 
are  not  the  scalawags.  We  have  advanced  so  far 
in  our  civilization  that  our  evils  come  from  pride 
and  selfw  ill  in  our  brightest  public  servants.  With 
this  newer  difficulty  the  popular  will  will  be  just 
as  competent  to  deal  as  it  has  with  vexing  prob- 
lems of  a  different  type. 


Speaking  of  food  in  the  form  of  preserved  fruits 
one  cannot  help  mentioning  that  in  a  lamentable 
affair  with  canned  fruit  last  week  near  Los  All- 
udes the  commercial  canning  industry  is  not  con- 
cerned, though  it  may  temporarily  suffer  for  it. 
The  ease  is.  however,  appalling.  It  appears  that  a 
party  of  relatives  were  having  a  holiday  feast  in 
the  course  of  which  they  partook  of  canned 
peaches,  nine  deaths  resulting.  The  can  of  peaches 
was  put  up  several  months  ago  by  the  hostess  who 
was  one  of  the  victims  herself,  and  was  partaken 
of  by  ail  of  those  who  died  or  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison.  The  report  is  that  the  can 
was  apparently  tightly  sealed,  but  that  when  open- 
ed the  juice  appeared  to  have  fermented,  and  the 
peaches  stung  the  tongue  when  eaten.  Physicians 
say  that  all  of  the  deaths  are  due  to  ptomaine 
poisoning,  but  at  the  risk  of  defying  the  profession 
we  must  say  that  it  seems  to  us  more  likely  that 
to  be  some  other  poisonous  substance  from  the  can 
or  the  soldering.  However  that  may  be  it  is  clear 
that  the  fruit  was  improperly  canned  and  was  the 
result  of  culinary  and  not  of  cannery  operation. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  will  appear  when  the 
rea iter  recalls  that  in  our  issue  of  December  4 
there  was  a  statement  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  ('.  II. 
Bentley  in  which  these  words  appear:  "The  out- 
put of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  in  California 
at  the  present  time  is.  approximately,  120.000.000 
cans  per  year,  and  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact  that,  when  one  considers  the  billions  of  cans, 
literally,  which  have  been  sold  all  over  the  world  ' 


in  the  life  of  the  canning  industry,  there  never  yet 
has  been  an  authentic  case  of  anyone  injured  or 
distressed,  much  less  being  poisoned,  by  the  use 
of  California  canned  fruits  or  vegetables."  This 
statement,  of  course,  remains  true  for  it  applies  to 
foods  duly  processed  and  packed  in  commercial 
establishments  where  better  appliances  and  pro- 
cesses are  employed  than  in  much  of  the  domestic 
canning.  The  lesson  is  that  the  greatest  possible 
care  should  be  exercised  in  this  line  of  food  pre- 
servation. 


A  pertinent  communication  by  Mr.  Edward 
Berwick  concerning  postal  banks  may  be  found 
"ii  another  page.  In  support  of  the  proposition, 
there  conies  from  Washington  the  very  interest- 
ing statement  that  through  the  lack  of  respect 
among  newcomers  to  this  country  for  our  ordinary 
savings  banks  millions  of  dollars  annually  flow 
by  postal  money  order  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries.  Auditor  Chance  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  points  to  this  condition  as  an 
indication  of  what  might  be  accomplished  through 
the  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks.  The 
total  of  $640,640,817,  representing  the  surplus 

earnings  id-  foreign  laborers  employed  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  sent  abroad  since  1890. 
and  $76,622,629  was  sent  abroad  by  foreign  work- 
men in  1909.  Postal  officials  declare  that  in  trans- 
ferring their  money  to  foreign  countries,  foreign- 
ers prefer  money  orders  to  checks  and  drafts  on 
banks.  It  really  doe-,  seem  that  the  government 
should  provide  for  handling  the  small  money  of 
the  millions  who  do  not  understand  and  are  there- 
fore in  fear  of  our  banks,  and  not  being  able  to 
read  the  danger  signs  which  keener  business 

people  can  discern  over  the  bad  banks,  condemn 
them  all  alike.  Of  course  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  a  very  important  matter. 


It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  an  English 
steam  plowing  outfit  which  was  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia about  a  third  of  a  century  ago  was  but 
little  used  and  then  thrown  upon  the  scrap  heap. 

It  was  in  advam  f  the  time.    After  about  I'll 

years,  however,  others  were  brought  into  Ventura 
county  to  do  deep  work  for  beets,  and  did  so  well 
that  other  beet  districts  are  importing  similar  out- 
fits. The  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  which  brings 
many  of  its  beets  by  rail  from  the  interior  valley, 
has  received  another  steam  plow  of  Knglish  manu- 
facture, and  will  soon  have  two  of  these  plows  in 
operation  ill  Yolo  county.  These  plows  cost 
$30,000.  and  the  company  must  pay  40  per  cent 
of  this  amount  in  duty.  The  plows  are  used  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  growing  sugar  beets.  The 
company  has  5500  acres  of  land  under  lease  in 
.Yolo  county  ami  is  trying  to  lease  more.  This 
is  a  very  large  increase  over  the  an  a  of  land  con- 
tributory to  that  sugar  factory  last  year  in  that 
county. 

We  call  the  attention  of  sportsmen  and  game 
wardens,  who  are  fearful  that  the  shooting-farmer 
will  kill  their  sport,  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 
danger  impends  than  the  farmer  and  his  rusty 
gun.  The  men  who  are  invading  the  atmosphere 
with  their  aerial  navigation  are  a  greater  menace. 
The  report  comes  from  Paris  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  estate  in  the  south  of  France  says  that 
he  has  noticed  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  birds, 
especially  among  wild  ducks,  on  the  appearance 
of  a  steerable  balloon  over  their  heads.  It  is  feared 
by  ornithologists  and  sportsmen  that  the  advent 
of  flying  machines  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  game  birds.  Other  testimony  in  the 
same  line  is  Comte  Clary,  president  of  the  St. 
Ilurbet  Club,  who  claims  the  danger  id'  extinction 
id'  the  winded  species  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
aeroplanes.    He  s-ivs  that  during  a  recent  aviation 
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contest  he  observed  the  behavior  of  frightened 
birds  as  the  aeroplanes  rose.  In  some  cases  they 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed  with  fear,  while  in  others 
(hey  scudded  away  with  loud  cries.  By  the  end 
of  the  week-  few  birds  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
field.  This  is  very  interesting,  but  birds  and 
broken  necks  will  not  keep  the  race  from  flying 
if  it  can.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  birds 
will  soon  become  as  neglectful  of  these  machines 
as  the  horse  is  of  automobiles.  In  fact,  they  will 
soon  be  perching  and  riding  upon  them.  Spar- 
rows and  swallows  rest  in  locomotive  round  houses 
and  the  former  alight  fearlessly  upon  the  cabs 
of  the  terrific  monsters.  We  see  no  great  reason 
to  regard  the  present  behavior  of  birds  as  any- 
thing but  temporary. 

The  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Floyd  last  week  in 
Berkeley  suggests  reminiscences  concerning  the 
establishment  of  photo-engraving  on  this  coast,  in 
which  this  journal  was  the  motive  power.  One  of 
the  things  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
late  Mr.  A.  T.  Dewey,  the  founder  of  the  Pacific 
Bubal  Press,  when  he  attended  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  was  the  promise 
of  engraving  by  light  instead  of  graver,  and  he 
took  steps  to  introduce  the  method  on  this  coast 
to  save  a  vast  amount  of  wood  cutting  which  was 
then  being  done  by  several  parties  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  this  purpose  he  employed  a  young  man 
who  had  worked  in  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Graphic,  if  we  remember  correctly,  and  he  brought 
from  the  East  materials  and  as  much  as  could  be 
then  learned  of  successful  process-engraving — 
which  was  mighty  little,  for  even  the  Graphic  died 
soon  of  its  load  of  ignorance.  This  young  man 
came  to  California  with  Mr.  Dewey  under  the 
name  of  Duckett,  and  he  secured  the  right  later  to 
change  his  name  to  Floyd  because  the  boys  in  the 
office  took  to  calling  him  "Bucket,"  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  reflection  upon  his  standing  and  con- 
tents. Mr.  Floyd  was  a  very  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent worker,  but  too  little  was  known  of  photo- 
engraving then  to  enable  him  to  produce  anything 
satisfactory  at  first.  The  first  photo-engraving 
actually  given  to  the  public  in  San  Francisco  was 
a  view  of  the  resort  of  Dr.  Weber,  at  Weber  lake, 
which  was  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
in  the  spring  of  1877,  the  accompanying  text  being 
prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  G.  Lemmon.  The 
effect  was  startling.  In  a  few  days  a  letter  was 
received  from  Prof.  Lemmon  saying  that  Dr. 
Weber  when  he  first  saw  the  picture  burst  into 
tears,  declaring  that  his  business  for  the  season 
would  be  ruined  because  no  one  would  resort  to 
such  a  place.  The  picture  surely  was  a  fright. 
But  Mr.  Floyd  persevered  and  succeeded  later  in 
doing  very  good  work  on  his  own  account,  while 
Mr.  Dewey  put  at  the  engraving  work  a  young 
man  from  Massachusetts,  who  has  in  later  years 
beeome  well  known  in  business  circles  after  weary- 
ing of  art  as  then  embodied  in  plaster  of  paris  and 
type  metal.  Considering  the  present  develop- 
ment of  photo-engraving  on  this  coast  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  these  facts  of  its  very  beginning. 


Queries  and  Replies 


Litmus  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  simple  soil  test  for 
alkali  thai  can  he  made  without  a  chemical  an- 
alysis? I  am  buying  land  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  eucalyptus  and  want  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  soil  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  trees? — 
Planter,  San  Diego.  , 

You  can  ascertain  the  presence  of  alkali  by  us- 
ing red  litmus  paper,  which  will  be  turned  blue 
by  the  alkali  in  the  soil,  if  the  soil  is  moist  enough. 
This  does  not  determine  the  amount  of  alkali,  but 


the  quickness  of  the  turning  to  the  blue  color  and 
the  depth  of  the  color  are  both  attained  when  the 
alkali  is  very  strong.  When  there  is  less  alkali, 
the  re-action  is  slower  and  weaker.  This  test, 
however,  gives  you  only  a  rough  idea  whether  the 
soil  is  suitable  for  growing  plants.  You  can  tell 
that  better  by  the  appearance  of  the  plants  which 
you  find.  Any  San  Diego  druggist  can  furnish 
the  litmus  paper,  and  give  you  a  demonstration  of 
how  it  acts  on  contact  with  alkali. 

Walnuts  in  Ventura  County. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  plant  walnuts  on  land 
west  of  Ventura.  There  is  no  irrigation  there,  for 
the  two  wells  get  pretty  low  in  summer.  There 
are  large  walnut  trees  on  the  place  but  not  the 
right  kind  they  tell  me.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
kind  would  be  right  in  that  place,  and  with  the 
water  as  it  is?  How  long  it  would  take  the  trees 
to  mature? — Owner,  Chicago. 

In  the  walnut  districts  of  southern  California, 
the  Santa  Barbara  Soft-Shell  is  the  most  popular 
variety.  You  say  there  are  large  walnut  trees  al- 
ready growing  on  the  land.  This  indicates  that 
the  moisture  conditions  must  be  acceptable.  You 
can  era  ft  over  your  large  trees  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Soft-Shell,  and  you  can  plant  younger  trees 
of  the  same  kind,  as  far  as  you  think  it  desirable. 
By  planting  seedlings  already  grafted  with  scions 
of  bearing  trees,  you  can  get  a  crop  in  three  or 
four  years.  By  planting  ungrafted  seedlings,  two 
or  three  years  more  will  be  required  for  them  to 
come  into  bearing. 

Sugar  Factory  Lime  for  Fertilizing. 

To  the  Editor  :  Is  the  lime  from  a  sugar  factory 
a  good  fertilizer  for  either  oranges  or  walnuts,  if 
so,  about  what  amount  to  the  acre  would  you 
recommend? — Farmer,  Orange. 

If  your  land  needs  lime  or  if  it  is  heavy  and 
needs  to  be  more  friable,  or  if  you  have  reason  to 
think  that  it  may  be  soured  by  exclusion  of  air  or 
by  excessive  use  of  fermenting  manures,  the  re- 
fuse lime  you  speak  of  will  do  as  a  corrective  just 
as  other  lime  does,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  ac- 
tively. Beyond  that  there  is  nothing  of  great 
value  in  it.  You  can  use  two  or  three  applications 
of  500  pounds  to  the  acre  without  overdoing  it — 
if  your  land  needs  it  at  all. 

Pruning  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  Young  apple  trees  set  in  the 
orchard  in  March,  1908,  were  cut  back  to  14  to 
18  inches  and  cared  for  a's  to  low  branching, 
proper  spacing,  etc.,  but  the  desired  branches 
were  allowed  to  make  full  growth  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  made  great  growth  and  if  al- 
lowed to  continue  will  make  too  tall  trees.  How 
far  would  you  advise  to  cut  back,  if  they  should 
be  shortened  any? — Subscriber,  Sacramento 
county. 

We  understanad  that  your  trees  have  made  two 
summers'  growth  since  pruning.  We  should  cut 
back  now  to  a  good  lateral  wherever  you  can  find 
one  running  at  the  right  direction  at  about  three 
to  four  feet  from  the  last  cut,  and  shorten  the 
lateral  more  or  less  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment we  could  form  on  sight  of  the  tree.  In  this 
way  you  can  take  out  the  branches  which  are  run- 
ning too  high  and  make  the  framework  for  a  lower 
growth.  Do  not  remove  the  small  twigs  and  spins 
unless  you  have  too  many  such  shoots. 

Bordeaux  and  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  "bordeaux"?  I  low  did  the  name  origin- 
ate as  applied  to  the  bordeaux  mixture,  and  how 
long  has  the  spray  been  in  use?  What  is  your  ad- 
vice as  to  the  winter  spraying  of  almonds  with 
bordeaux,  and,  if  sprayed,  at  what  time  should 
the  work  be  done? — Subscriber,  Suisun. 

Call  it  "bordo. "  The  name  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  copper-lime  mixture  was  first  used  in  the 
Bordeaux  district  of  France  to  protect  vines  from 


fungoid  diseases.  This  was  about  thirty  years  ago. 
It  must  be  counted  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
in  horticulture.  You  can  use  it  on  almonds  just 
as  you  do  on  peaches,  either  in  the  dormant  or 
active  season,  with  strength  according  to* the  con- 
dition of  the  tree. 

For  the  Peach  Root  Borer. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through 
your  paper  if  there  is  any  wash  that  has  proved 
effective  in  preventing  the  work  of  the  so-called 
peach  root  borer?  I  dig  them  out  carefully  every 
winter,  but  each  year  there  seems  to  be  more  than 
the  last.  The  process  of  digging  them  out  results 
in  so  much  damage  to  the  tree  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  question  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  them 
stay  and  continue  their  work.  If  you  can  tell  me 
any  preventative  it  will  be  worth  many  pounds 
of  cure  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated. — II.  B.  L., 
Cupertino. 

This  is  an  old  and  very  important  question,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered  even  yet.  The  two  latest  candidates  for 
favor  are  the  "tree  tanglefoot"  and  asphaltum 
"Grade  D,"  which  was  described  by  a  San  -lose 
reader  in  our  issue  of  November  18  last  as  yield- 
ing good  results  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Earl 
Morris,  county  entomologist.  We  are  looking  con- 
fidently to  the  Santa  Clara  valley  people  to  demon- 
strate this  matter  and  are  always  glad  to  know  of 
any  promising  treatment. 

Dynamite  for  Stumps. 

To  the  Editor:  To  kill  stumps  bore  lV4-inch 
hole  as  near  ground  as  possible;  try  and  get  into 
the  tap  root.  You  may  have  to  dig  a  little  below 
the  surface.  Bore  to  the  center  of  the  stum])  and 
put  in  a  stick  of  giant  powder  and  ram  dirt  in 
until  the  hole  is  filled  and  then  set  off.  It  will 
shatter  the  bark  on  roots  quite  a  ways  down  and 
you  will  never  be  bothered  with  suckers  after- 
ward. We  use  one  stick  of  powder  to  a  tree  one 
foot  in  diameter;  the  bigger  the  stump  the  more 
powder  you  will  have  to  use. — S.,  West  Point. 

We  are  very  thankful  for  this  specific  state- 
ment of  method,  for  it  will  be  widely  useful.  We 
are  sure,  however,  that  our  querist  did  not  have 
in  mind  anything  so  persuasive  as  dynamite,  but 
rather  a  milder  aperient.  He  wanted  a  way  to 
medicate  a  stump  so  that  it  would  gradually  waste 
away  and  not  try  to  live  any  longer.  Another 
reader  sends  such  a  one  which  we  will  print,  with 
comments,  in  a  later  issue. 

What  Is  the  Right  Share? 

To  the  Editor:  "A"  has  about  (wo  acres  of 
good  sediment  soil  which  "B"  would  like  to 
plant  to  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  "A" 
is  to  furnish  land,  plants,  pumping  plant  for  irri- 
gation, horse  and  tools,  etc.;  everything  except 
labor.  "B"  is  to  do  and  provide  all  labor,  includ- 
ing picking  and  marketing  the  fruit.  What  pin 
portion  should  "A"  and  "B"  have  of  the  re- 
turns? The  agreement  to  last  three  years.  Not 
much  of  anything  in  the  way  of  returns  would  be 
realized  in  less  than  a  year's  time. — W.  B.  IT.. 
Santa  Clara. 

We  cannot  answer.  Will  some  readers  growing 
small  fruits  give  us  their  idea  of  the  relations  of 
these  parties.    It  will  be  very  interesting. 

Waterproofing  Hotbed  Cloth. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  yon  kindly  refer  us  to 
where  we  can  obtain  information  on  proper  heal 
ment  of  heavy  muslin  for  hotbet  sash.  T  desire 
to  treat  a  Large  quantity  this  week  and  would 
like  a  quick  source  of  information.  Previous 
seasons  I  have  applied  linseed  oil.  but  under  our 
hot  sun  it  burns  and  destroys  cloth  in  a  few- 
weeks. — A.  N.  C,  Imperial  county. 

We  are  up  to  date  on  this  proposition  all  right. 
The  formula  you  desire  was  given-  in  the  propa- 
gation chapter  of  our  book  on  "California  Vege- 
tables," which  was  printed  on  page  6  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  1.  The  prepar- 
ation there  given  excludes  oil  and  is  particularly 
suited  to  your  purposes. 
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A  MASTERLY  REVIEW  OF  THE  SULPHUR 
QUESTION  IN  FRUIT  DRYING. 

By  Mr.  Artiuh  R.  B&I0G6,  President  California  Develop- 
ment Board,  at  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  at  Watsonville. 

You  are  doubtless  all  aware  that  the  federal 
pure  food  law  was  passed  in  June,  1907.  You  are 
also  aware  what  consternation  was  felt  in  Cali- 
fornia among  the  fruit  growers  when  the  first  de- 
cision, known  as  the  food  inspection  decision  No. 
76.  was  issued  by  the  federal  department.  That 
order  was  issued  by  a  commission  constituted  by 
the  law  itself,  which  commission  was  composed  of 
three  cabinet  officers,  namely,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Two  of  these 
officers  knew  nothing  of  the  fruit  business,  knew 
nothing  of  the  effect  the  order  issued  would  have 
upon  that  business,  and  therefore  are  responsi- 
bility fell  upon  Secretary  Wilson,  the  chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  When  that  order  was 
issued  which  prevented  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
fruit  products  that  carried  a  larger  percentage  of 
sulphur  dioxide — the  residue  after  sulphur  is  used 
in  curing  fruit — than  350  milligrams  per  kilogram, 
or  thirty-five-thousandths  of  one  per  cent,  it  was 
immediately  discovered  that  so  small  a  portion  of 
sulphur  dioxide  was  less  than  that  found  in  any 
of  the  cured  fruit  as  it  went  to  the  market.  About 
that  time,  at  the  instance  of  fruit  growers  and 
fruit  distributers,  a  convention  was  called  at  the 
California  State  Board  of  Trade  in  San  Francisco 
to  consider  the  question  and  to  devise  a  method  of 
relief,  if  such  relief  was  obtainable.  That  conven- 
tion went  carefully  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  resolved,  after  a  day's  discussion, 
that  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  matter  was  to 
select  or  appoint  an  executive  committee  to  take 
the  matter  in  charge,  and  who  should  have  power 
to  do  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  proper  thing 
under  the  circumstances.  I  was  made  the  chair- 
man of  that  executive  committee,  not  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
work,  bul  in  order  thai  there  mighl  be  a  central 
point  from  which  this  executive  committee  could 
work.  My  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled. 
I  was  immediately  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
to  proceed  to  Washington,  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  Agricultural  Department  there  and  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  a  modification  of  this  ruling 
of  the  Department.  No.  76.  I  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Brailsford,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  of  Kings 
county,  they  bearing  his  expense.  We  proceeded 
to  Washington,  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  at  first  was  not  very  much  in- 
clined to  heed  the  suggestions  we  made.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  his  credit  that  at  the  third  inter- 
view had  with  him  and  with  the  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  procured  from  the 
Department  a  modification  of  order  70.  exactly  in 
the  nature  and  terms  which  we  asked  for.  We 
were  able  to  convince  Secretary  Wilson  that  this 
great  fruit  interest  of  California,  which  the  people 
of  this  State  had  for  years — a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— labored  to  build  up,  was  menaced  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  many  respects  it  would  be  par- 
alyzed if  Order  76  prevailed.  Later — only  a  very 
short  time  later — through  and  by  a  letter  which  I 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  Senator  Perkins,  the 
dean  of  the  delegation  from  this  State  in  Wash- 
ington, an  application  was  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  which  letter  the  whole  matter 
was  presented  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  carry  con- 
viction to  both  those  officers.  President  Roosevelt, 
with  his  usual  earnestness  and  prompt  action,  de- 
termined that  something  more  than  was  being 
done  in  the  Agricultural  Department  or  than  could 
be  done  through  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  that 
Department  was  necessary,  and  he  immediately 
created  a  commission  known  as  the  Referee  Board. 
That  board  is  composed  of  five  as  expert  scien- 
tific chemists  as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
after  this  board  was  created  the  whole  matter  of 
the  use  of  sulphur  and  of  benzoate  of  soda  was 
referred  to  them,  and  on  the  action  of  the  board 
would  rest  the  determination  of  our  industry  here. 
The  appointment  of  this  board  excited  somewhat 
the  opposition — I  might  say  the  enmity — of  Dr. 
Wiley,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    He  declared  in  his 


contention  that  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  the 
curing  of  such  products  as  peas,  cherries,  tomato 
catsup  and  others,  was  absolutely  wrong:  that  the 
products  manufactured  by  the  use  of  it  were 
poisonous  and  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  prohibit, 
it.  He  likewise  declared  that  the  use  of  sulphur 
in  the  curing  of  fruits  in  this  State  was  not  neces- 
sary; thai  fruit  so  cured  was  not  wholesome  and 
its  use  should  be  prohibited,  and  was  prohibited 
by  the  ruling  or  decision.  No.  76.  No  argument, 
no  appeal,  seemed  to  reach  Dr.  Wiley.  He  had 
taken  his  position,  and  openly  and  persistently 
declared  that  it  was  the  fight  of  his  life  and  he 
would  maintain  that  position.  I  therefore  aban- 
doned further  effort  with  Dr.  Wiley  and  immedi- 
ately placed  myself  in  position  to  confer  with  the 
Referee  Board,  and  learn  from  them  the  policy 
which  was  to  be  pursued.  I  returned  to  California 
confidenl  that  the  fruit  interest  of  the  State  was 
not  to  suffer,  at  least,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  I  took  occasion  to  issue  a  bulletin  im- 
mediately on  my  return  to  assure  fruit  producers, 
fruit  dryers  and  distributers  of  their  freedom  from 
action  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  so 
far  as  the  crop  of  1908  was  concerned.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  Secretary  Wilson,  who 
gave  this  assurance,  kept  his  word  fully  and  thai 
no  interference  was  had  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  distribution  or  curing  of  these  foods. 

When  the  matter  which  I  have  referred  to  was 
passed  first  to  the  Referee  Board  il  was  decided 
by  them  that  the  use  of  bezoate  of  soda — being 
thought  to  be  of  the  greatest  danger — would  be 
first  considered  by  them.  The  five  laboratories 
represented  by  these  scientific  and  eminent  men 
were  therefore  put  to  use  at  once,  separately,  so 
that  each  might  make  his  own  examination  and 
determination  without  reference  to  the  others. 
For  six  months  these  examinations  were  carried 
forward  by  the  members  of  this  Referee  Board. 

You  will  understand  that  some  anxiety  has  been 
felt  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  and  particularly  by 
those  who  have  been  closely  identified  with  this 
movement  since  the  beginning. 

"When  the  Referee  Board  visited  California  in 
the  early  part  of  the  curing  season  of  1909  it  was 
not  known  that  the  finding  had  been  made  with 

reference  to  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda.  Iillt  it  Was 
supposed  when  the  report  was  made  it  would  be 
published  as  a  whole  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  would  be  made  on  the  full  finding.  But 
when  the  board  was  here  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
examination  and  determination  had  been  made 
with  reference  to  benzoate  of  soda,  and  that  report 
was  adverse  to  the  position  taken  and  held  by  Dr. 
Wiley.  Dr.  Wiley,  knowing  this,  took  every 
method  known  to  him  to  circumvent  and  to  dis- 
credit the  Referee  Board  so  that  its  report  would 
not  have  the  effect  it  was  thought  it  would  have. 
At  the  National  Food  and  Dairy  Congress,  held  in 
Marquette,  Mich.,  late  in  1908.  a  bill  was  prepared 
and  introduced  to  the  congress  there  and  forced 
through,  which  it  was  sought  to  have  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
that  bill  was  of  such  nature  and  character  and 
kind  as  to  practically  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  in  the  curing  of  our  goods.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  circumvent  Dr.  Wiley 
somewhat  in  this  regard,  and  the  matter  was  taken 
up,  after  procuring  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  he 
proposed  and  had  sent  to  many  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  and  the  request  was  made  of  them 
to  withhold  action  until  the  Referee  Board,  to 
which  this  matter  had  been  assigned,  made  its  re- 
report  and  recommendation.  The  legislatures  of 
the  different  States  paid  us  the  compliment  of  de- 
clining to  do  anything  with  Dr.  Wiley's  bill  which 
he  said  was  so  necessary,  and  it  did  not  pass  in  a 
single  State  in  the  Union. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Congress  was  called  at  Denver,  in  Sep- 
tember last.  The  Referee  Board  was  invited  to  be 
present — not  to  make  its  report  to  that  body,  be- 
cause it  had  no  right  to  do  it,  as  its  report  was  to 
be  made  to  the  federal  government  and  to  the 
authority  that  had  created  the  board — but  the  pur- 
pose was,  as  discovered. later,  to  assail  not  only  the 
integrity  of  the  members  of  that  board,  but  their 
efficiency,  and  thereby  to  discredit  whatever  they 
did  and  to  create  an  impression  that  Dr.  Wiley 
was  right.  1  confess  that  I  wanted  to  be  anil 
sought  to  be  a  member  of  that  congress.  I  carried 
from  California  an  appointment  from  Covernor 
Cillett.  the  governor  of  this  State,  an  appointment 
from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  of  the  State  and  an 
appointment  from  the  California  State  Board  of 


Trade,  three  appointments  from  three  central  au- 
thorities, with  the  thought  that  if  there  was  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  that  congress  to  disqualify 
me  my  credentials  would  be  of  such  character  as 
would  make  it  impossible.  I  found  that  I  was 
somewhat  mistaken.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
courtesy  to  our  Governor  nor  to  these  other  bodies, 
it  was  not  a  question  of  right,  it  was  a  question  of 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  one  man  to  domi- 
nate the  congress  and  to  carry  the  point  which  he 
intended  to  make.  With  me  went  Professor  Jaffa, 
of  the  University  of  California,  but  he,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  authorities  under  the  govern- 
ment, was  seated  and  had  his  vote  in  the  congress. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Dimond,  who  accompanied  me,  carried 
only  the  appointment  from  the  Covernor.  Mr. 
Dimond  and  myself  fought  for  one  day  and  a  half, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  before  our  credentials 
w  ere  admitted  and  we  were  given  our  proper  place 
on  the  floor.  The  purpose  of  all  this  is — and  I  am 
telling  it  to  show  that  the  conclusion  I  have 
reached  will,  before  1  finish,  perhaps  seem  .justi- 
fied— that  in  that  congress,  each  State  having 
three  votes,  the  vote  on  all  critical  points,  without 
the  vote  of  California,  stood  44  to  44 — 88  votes 
being  the  full  number  of  votes  in  the  congress.  If 
the  delegates  from  California  could  be  disqualified 
Dr.  Wiley  could  carry  his  point.  But  after  we 
were  seated  as  delegates,  the  vote  on  all  critical 
questions  stood  47  to  44.  I  tell  this  to  show  how 
nearly  we  came  to  losing  the  point  we  were  trying 
to  make,  namely,  to  support  the  action  of  the 
Referee  Board,  in  whom  we  had  confidence.  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  that  congress  that  it  mattered  not 
what  the  finding  of  the  Referee  Board  was,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  had  expressed  their  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  those  gentlemen,  in  their 
efficiency  and  in  their  honesty,  and  whatever  the 
finding  might  be  we  would  abide  by  it  and  adjust 
the  business  of  fruit  curing,  fruit  raising  and  fruit 
distribution  in  California  to  that  finding.  That 
was  not  what  Dr.  Wiley  wanted;  he  wanted  us  to 
stand  with  him  to  discredit  the  board.  And  I 
want  to  say  right  now  that,  while  I  have  been  in 
conventions  for  forty  years,  or  nearly,  I  have 
never  seen  so  gross  an  assault  made  on  gentlemen 
representing  a  board  of  standing,  as  these  gentle- 
men stood,  as  was  made  against  them  in  that  con- 
gress. Secretary  Wilson,  with  some  of  his  staff, 
including  the  solicitor  of  the  Department,  were 
present  during  this  conference,  and  Secretary  Wil- 
son said  to  me.  when  I  had  become  successful  in 
getting  my  credentials  acknowledged,  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  gross  methods  resorted  to  as  he 
had  seen  in  that  congress.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  history. 

I  now  come  to  the  point  of  the  present  status  of 
the  sulphur  question.    It  is  in  the  hands  of  this 

Referee  Board,  bul  I  feel  the  greatest  i  Bdence 

that  the  finding  of  that  board  and  its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Department  will  be  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining the  contention  that  the  use  of  sulphur  in 
the  curing  of  fruits  is  harmless.  Tn  the  case  of 
benzoate  of  soda,  it  was  decided  by  the  board  that 
not  only  the  quantity  which  has  been  in  common 
use  was  harmless,  but  that  it  was  a  harmless 
product  in  much  greater  quantity.  In  other  words, 
it  was  declared  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  curing  fruit  and  meat 
products  as  now  employed,  and  they  recommended 
that  it  be  continued.  Instead  of  fixing  a  unit  of 
thirty-five  one-thousandths  of  one  per  cent  of  sul- 
phur dioxide,  as  was  fixed  under  decision  76,  1  am 
assured  by  the  members  of  the  Referee  Board,  in- 
dividually, that  there  is  no  apparent  injurious 
effect  from  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  human  system 
and  that  a  larger  quantity  than  thirty-five  one- 
thousandths  of  one  per  cent  will  probably  be  per- 
missible. I  am  not  saying  this  for  publication.  I 
say  it  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  assure  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  that  they  are  in  pretty  safe 
hands  and  need  give  themselves  no  immediate 
alarm. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  Referee  Board  that  whatever  their 
finding  may  be.  it  will  not  be  made  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1910.  and' if  it  is  adver.se  to  our 
interests  that  no  hasty  action  will  be  taken;  that 
it  will  not  be  made  operative  during  the  curing 
and  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  fruit  pro- 
ducts of  this  State  grown  and  cured  in  1910. 
Therefore  you  have  a  year  before  you  anyway,  and 
if  the  finding  is  not  altogether  to  our  satisfaction 
I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  a  unit  of  sulphur 
dioxide  will  be  fixed  that  will  enable  us  to  go  on 
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as  we  have  done  heretofore  without  danger  of  in- 
teferenee  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  would  act  the  part  of  discretion  if  I  stopped 
here,  hut  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  determina- 
tion of  Dr.  Wiley  to  carry  his  point,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  our  interest  in  California,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  myself  on  record  as  to  what 
I  think  should  be  done  with  that  officer.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  holds  his  position  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment under  this  appointment  and  is  answerable 
really  to  no  one  except  the  National  Pood  Inspec- 
tion Commission  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  While  Honorable  James  Wilson,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  is  our  friend  and  is  ready 
to  do,  1  believe,  anything  within  reason  to  protect 
us,  he  is  powerless  to  control  Dr.  Wiley,  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  to  remove  him  in 
case  of  his  not  doing  as  he  desires.  Therefore  I 
say  in  our  own  interest,  I  deem  it  to  be  a  proper 
and  right  thing  to  create,  so  far  as  we  can  con- 
sistently, a  sentiment  against  Dr.  Wiley,  under 
the  impression  that  any  man  as  vindictive  as  he 
is,  as  determined  to  work  against  us  whether  right 
or  wrong,  should  not  occupy  a  federal  position  as 
important  as  this.  The  difficulty  of  his  removal 
is  this :  No  man  is  all  good  and  no  man  all  bad. 
No  one  is  willing  to  declare  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  not 
a  chemist,  but  that  he  is  a  pathological  chemist  I 
deny.  He  was  educated  a  physician,  but  has  never 
practiced  medicine  a  day  in  his  life,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn;  therefore  he  cannot  speak  as  a 
pathological  chemist,  though  he  can  speak  un- 
questionably as  a  chemist  per  se.  It  goes,  there- 
fore, without  saying  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  useful  in 
some  branches  of  the  work  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  him.  and,  unless  we  can  show  that  there 
is  real  necessity,  a  public  demand  from  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  State  and  from  other  States  like- 
wise interested,  for  the  removal  of  Dr.  Wiley,  I 
fear  he  will  remain  in  his  present  position  and  go 
on  fighting  without  limit,  to  our  detriment.  He 
has  it  in  mind  now,  and  that  mind  has  been  made 
known  to  me,  to  again  introduce  a  bill  into  the 
different  legislatures  of  the  respective  States.  I 
have  seen  a' draft  of  that  bill;  I  know  its  condi- 
tions. I  know  it  was  introduced  at  the  congress 
in  Denver  in  September,  but  having  47  votes 
against  and  44  in  favor,  they  did  not  dare  make 
the  motion  that  it  be  approved  by  the  congress, 
and  it  fell  dead.  But  that  effort  is  going  to  be  re- 
vived just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and 
the  work  that  has  been  done  will  be  futile  unless 
we  continue  like  efforts  to  those  of  the  last  two 
years,  to  circumvent  any  action  of  his  in  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  these  bills.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  the  federal  law  may  be.  We  are 
all  in  favor  of  a  pure  food  law.  Every  intelligent 
man  and  woman  in  California,  is  in  favor  of  a  pure 
food  law.  But  if  the  different  States  pass  laws  of 
their  own,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and  make 
them  so  binding  that  we  cannot  introduce  our 
goods  and  dispose  of  them  in  those  States,  the 
federal  law  will  not  help  us;  the  State  statute  will 
control,  so  far  as  the  State's  distribution  is  con- 
cerned. You  may  think  that  I  am  somewhat  per- 
sistent. I  deny  that  I  am  vindictive,  but  I  am  so 
interested  in  California,  I  am  so  interested  in  the 
people  of  California,  I  am  so  interested  in  the  in- 
dustries of  California,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
who  the  man  is,  high  or  low.  when  I  find  he  is 
wprking  against  these  interests  I  am  against  him, 
and  persistently  so,  and  therefore  I  say,  whether 
Dr.  Wiley  likes  me  or  not,  that  I  am  not  his  friend  ; 
I  never  expect  to  be.  I  believe  that  it  would  lie 
a  wise  thing  for  conventions  like  this  to  place 
themselves  on  record  by  resolutions  supporting 
the  Referee  Board  and  declaring  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention to  stand  by  the  finding  of  that  board,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Frost  damage  maybe  an  unpopular  topic  among 
the  growers  of  California,  but  the  subject  is  a  live 
•one  today,  for  we  are  probably  facing  the  worst 
(Condition  in  that  respect  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  The  cold  periods  have  been  so 
.frequent  and  so  severe  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even 


those  who  were  prepared  to  meet  ordinary  con- 
ditions with  smudges  and  firepots  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  wholly  saving  their  groves.  While  the 
damage  does  not  extend  to  every  district  or  to 
every  grove  in  the  affected  districts,  yet  it  is  more 
general  than  common  and  very  severe.  Some  sec- 
tions that  are  almost  wholly  immune  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  have  been  hard  hit  this 
season,  while  others  that  sometimes  in  the  past 
have  been  badly  scorched  have  not  been  touched, 
unless  the  cold  mornings  of  the  past  week  has  in- 
flicted damage  that  is  not  yet  apparent.  This  late 
cold  found  the  ground  in  a  very  moist  condition 
on  account  of  the  rains  of  the  prior  week,  and 
those  who  are  supposed  to  know,  state  that  the 
wet  grounds  tend  to  keep  the  the  temperature 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  In  fact,  I 
know  that  some  growers  make  a  practice  of  run- 
ning water  into  their  groves  when  frost  threatens. 

Just  what  the  extent  of  the  loss  from  frost  will 
be  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Some  packers  are 
on  record  as  stating  that  25  per  cent  of  the  crop 
will  never  be  shipped,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
this  is  the  extent  of  the  damage,  for  lots  of  frosted 
fruit  will  be  and  is  now  being  packed  and  shipped 
for  the  market. 


Not  only  has  the  weather  been  cold  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  country  to  the  east  is  experiencing 
the  worst  weather  in  years.  Not  only  is  fruit 
frozen  in  the  orchards  here,  but  in  the  cars  in 
transit.  This  causes  a.  loss  to  some  one.  If  the 
fruit  has  not  been  sold  it  comes  on  the  grower  or 
the  shipper;  if  it  has  it  falls  upon  the  buyer,  but 
in  either  case  they  have  possible  redress  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  transportation  company  on  whose 
line  the  damage  occurred.  Fruit  frozen  in  this 
manner  can  sometimes  be  helped  greatly  if  han- 
dled properly,  and  the  frost  can  be  drawn  out 
gently  so  that  none  of  the  cells  become  broken, 
and  in  this  case  the  orange  is  nearly  as  good  as 
ever. 

An  old  time  shipper  tells  me  that  upon  arrival 
of  the  car  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  fruit  has  been  frozen  en  route,  it  should 
either  be  unloaded  and  placed  in  cold  storage  or 
ice  should  be  placed  in  the  car  bunkers  so  that 
the  process  of  thawing  out  should  be  done  very 
gradually.  Cold  contracts  the  orange  and  heat 
expands  it  and  any  sudden  expansion  of  the  juice 
cells  will  break  them,  and  in  a  short  time  this  free 
juice  will  have  left  the  affected  part  and  it  be- 
comes dry. 

I  should  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
a  small  amount  of  fruit  frozen  on  the  trees  in  the 
same  manner,  but  the  fruit  that  could  be  saved 
in  this  way  would  be  only  a  very  small  drop  in 
the  bucket  this  year,  and  so  is  hardly  practical 
except  on  a  very  small  scale.  It  is  claimed  that 
sometimes  nature  helps  the  grower  by  continuous 
cool  weather  following  a  frost,  thus  thawing  it 
out  gradually.  This  .may  be.  the  case  this  year  in 
some  instances,  for  the  weather  has  certainly  been 
very  cool,  with  no  hot  days  at  all.  Fruit  left  on 
the  trees  and  exposed  to  the  warm  weather  drys 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  interior  is  just  a 
mush,  so  light  that  they  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  "balloons,"  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  juice 
runs  back  into  the  tree. 

I  received  the  following  letter  this  week  from  a 
Los  Angeles  friend,  Dr.  R.  R.  Snowden.  which  ex- 
plains itself.  Dr.  Snowden  has  kindly  given  me 
information  in  the  past,  but  now  he  is  looking  for 
some.  He  says:  "As  I  have  been  telling  you  a 
number  of  things  that  I  am  supposed  to  know, 
perhaps  you  in  turn  can  tell  me  some  things  that 
f  do  not  know. 

"A  man  once  immortalized  himself  by  simply 
saying:  'The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor. to 
the  whole  race.'  Of  course  the  doubling  of  the 
hay  crop  is  no  mean  item,  especially  at  present 
prices,  but  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  try  and  make 
two  oranges  grow  where  one  grew  before,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  benefit  at  least  the  railroad 
companies  if  no  one  else. 

"It  is,  to  the  grower,  a  melancholy  fact  that 
fruit  trees  will  occasionally  take  a  vacation  in 
the  shape  of  an  'off'  year,  and  it  is  customary  for 
all  the,  trees  in  an  orchard  to  take  their  rest  at 
the  same  time,  though  at  times  it  will  be  noticed 
that  one  tree  will  become  a  shy  bearer  while  its 
neighbor  is  apparently  trying  to  make  up  for  both. 
Now  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  for  this 
marked  difference? 

"I  have  in  mind  two  citrus  orchards  owned  by 


the  same  person,  both  well  cultivated  and  well 
fertilized.  One  has  responded  wonderfully  well 
in  production  of  both  tree  wood  and  fruit  and  the 
soil  is  now  'low'  in  all  the  plant  food  requisites. 
The  other  responds  less  satisfactory,  and  yet  the 
soil  on  analysis  is  found  to  be  'high'  in  the  re- 
quisites of  plant  nutrition.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason  ? 

"While  you  are  giving  the  reason  I  am  going 
to  do  a  little  guessing  on  my  own  account.  In 
order  that  I  may  do  this  intelligently  will  you 
kindly  ask  the  ranchers  who  have  found  like  cases 
in  their  orchards  to  send  me  samples  of  soil  from 
each,  with  full  particulars?  The  samples  should 
be  taken  commencing  at  the  surface  and  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  and  a  subsoil  sample  should  be 
taken  in  each  case  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet.  I  would  also  like  to  know  in  each  case  just 
what  cover  crops  have  been  used  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. There  will  of  course  be  no  charge  for  my 
work. " 

Of  course  the  doctor  did  not  expect  me  to  an- 
swer his  questions,  so  he  is  preparing  to  find  out 
for  himself.  It  is  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  to 
the  advantage  of  all.  for  no  doubt  he  would  be 
willing  to  publish  his  conclusions  that  all  may 
benefit. 


A  man  who  knows  something  about  soils  is  out 
with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a  field  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a  "soil  engineer,"  a  great  deal  larger 
field  than  even  the  mining  engineer  has.  This 
man  tells  me  that  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  a  wealthy  man  who  owns  a  20-acre  orange 
ranch  at  Redlands,  was  recently  very  greatly  in- 
terested in  a  seedless  grapefruit  shown  him  by  a 
Japanese  gentleman.  Its  excellence  was  such  that 
he  determined  to  try  the  variety  on  his  ranch,  and 
to  that  end  he  sent  for  cuttings,  but  he  wanted 
more  than  this,  so  he  had  the  Japanese  friend  also 
send  for  a  sample  of  the  soil  from  the  orchard  in 
which  the  fruit  was  grown,  and  it  is  stated  that 
such  a  generous  portion  was  sent  that  it  cost  our 
orchardist  over  $100  in  freight  on  arrival.  This 
is  the  story,  anyway,  though  it  makes  one  inclined 
to  discredit  the  latter  part  of  it  when  the  map  of 
Japan  is  looked  at,  for  it  would  seem  that  it  could 
not  spare  much  soil.  I  understand  that  this  sam- 
ple and  various  ones  from  the  Redlands  ranch  are 
now  being  examined  by  experts  with  the  view  of 
artificially  making  the  one  as  near  on  a  parity 
with  the  other  as  it  is  possible  for  scientific  fer- 
tilization to  make  it. 

In  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  I  quoted  a  man  who  said  that  by  analyzing 
the  soil  in  different  portions  of  an  orchard  he 
could  tell  how  that  orchard  should  be  treated,  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  apply,  about 
how  often  to  irrigate,  etc.  One  of  the  headliners 
in  the  California  world  of  fruit  ridiculed  the 
idea  and  flatly  stated  that  this  could  never  be 
done.  "My  friend  who  knows"  stated  to  me  that 
while  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  would  no1  be 
infallible,  it  should  greatly  aid  the  rancher  along 
the  lines  mentioned,  but  that  further  than  that  the 
rancher  ought  to  know  the  physical  conditions,  the 
size  of  the  grain  of  the  soil  and  the  capillary  index. 
He  said  that  he  would  not  only  examine  the  top 
soil,  but  the  subsoil  as  well,  and  he  would  also 
want  to  go  down  to  the  water  level  in  at  least 
one  place. 

He  said  that  if  he  found  a  gravel  bed  above 
the  water  table  it  would,  in  his  mind,  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  land,  as  he  considers  this  one  of 
the  features  to  be  avoided.  lie  said  that  no  water 
would  come  up  through  the  gravel  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  if  this  bed  is  very  near  the  surface 
the  irrigation  water  is  likely  to  drain  away,  car- 
rying with  it  valuable  plant  foods. 

I  met  another  cover  crop  crank  the  other  day, 
and  he  said  that  an  orchard  that  was  deficient  in 
humus  was  like  a  man  who  lacked  humor,  both 
were  likely  to  sour.  He  says  that  humus  facili- 
tates the  capillary  attraction  or  movement  of  soil 
water.  He  also  says  that  any  organic  matter  that 
decays  in  the  soil  makes  humus,  and  under  this 
head  would  come  cover  crop,  barnyard  manure 
and  the  cuttings  the  primers  leave,  which  should 
be  chopped  fairly  fine  and  plowed  under.  Lime 
will  also  loosen  clay  soils  by  flocculation,  which 
means  that  the  soil  is  made  more  pervious  to  wat el- 
and so  helping  the  movement  of  the  soil  water. 
Lime  is  an  alkali,  but  is  quickly  neutralized  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  itself.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
another  ingredient  that  will  render  the  'soil  more 
friable,  and  so  acts  as  a  humus. 
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Propagation. — The  plant  grows  readily  from  seed  which 
may  be  planted  either  in  boxes  or  the  open  ground  from 
September  to  January,  if  irrigation  is  available :  if  not, 
sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  deeply  moistened  by  rain. 
Tin'  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  to  permanent  place 
whenever  the  ground  is  suitable  the  same  season. 

But  there  is  much  variation  in  plants  from  seed  and 
parts  taken  from  old  plants  of  good  type  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  plant  grows  readily  from  dividing  the  stool 
or  from  suckers  detached  from  the  root  crown.  The  latter 
furnish  an  excellent  means  of  multiplication  and  should 
be  secured  by  first  uncovering  the  stool  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  good  growth  of  new  shoots  with  well-developed  leaves. 
Remove  the  shoots  carefully  with  a  knife  or  sharp  gouge 
so  as  to  take  a  small  part  of  the  parent  root  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot.  Many  plants  can  thus  be  taken  from  a  single 
root-crown  and  a  few  of  the  best  shoots  left  for  growth. 
Shorten  the  leaves  somewhat  to  reduce  evaporation  until 
new  roots  are  Formed.  These  sprouts  can  be  planted  at 
once  in  permanent  place  if  the  ground  is  warm  and  moist 
and  will  bear  late  in  the  same  year.  It  is  possible  then  by 
starting  new  plants  at  intervals  to  have  a  long  producing 
period  in  each  year.  The  old  stools  will  continue  bearing 
for  many  years. 

Distance. — So  free  is  the  growth  in  this  State,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  give  a  good  distance :  three  feet  apart  in  rows  which 
are  four  or  five  feet  apart  is  not  too  much  room  for  con- 
venience. As  the  plant  is  high  and  rather  dense  the  rows 
should  be  placed  in  the  background  of  the  small  garden 
and  its  use  as  an  ornamental  hedge  or  screen  is  suggested, 
providing  the  ground  is  kept  rich  and  well  cultivated. 

Gathering. — The  flower  buds  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  formed  and  before  the  scales  open.  In 
this  condition  they  are  more  tender  and  a  larger  portion 
of  the  scale  is  edible.  As  the  bud  stands  at  the  apex  of 
the  shoot,  the  shoot  should  be  cut  to  the  ground.  If  this  is 
done  the  plant  is  induced  to  send  up  more  shoots.  As  soon 
as  flowers  ;irc  allowed  to  open,  the  growth  of  shoots  from 
below  is  checked  or  stopped.  Hence  prompt  cutting  as 
soon  as  in  condition  insures  a  larger  bearing  season,  but 
as  other  vegetables  come  into  condition,  the  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  make  free  top  growth  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  roots  for  the  next  season. 

Variety. — The  variety  chiefly  grows  in  California  is  the 
Large  Green  Paris,  a  vigorous  grower  yielding  buds  of 
large  size  with  scales  very  fleshy  at  the  base  and  set  in  a 
broad  receptacle  also  fleshy.  This  variety  grown  for  suc- 
cession seems  to  leave  little  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
other  varieties. 

THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

This  plant  which  will  be  readily  recognized  as  a  tuber- 
ous-rooted sunflower,  is  exceedingly  prolific  in  California. 
It  is  not  largely  used  for  human  food,  though  it  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  San  Francisco  market.  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  potato  in  flavor,  and  yet  has  its  own  distinc- 
tive character,  and  is  cooked  in  several  ways.  It  may  be 
baked,  or  pared  and  cooked  like  salsify,  or  boiled  for  use 
in  soups  and  salads. 

Soil,  Culture  and  Yield. — The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is 
not  very  particular  about  soil.  It  reaches  better  form  in 
rather  a  light  soil,  as  does  a  potato,  and  it  yields  enor- 
mously on  a  rich  loam,  but  it  will  probably  yield  a  greater 
weight  on  a  poor,  dry  soil  than  any  other  crop  known.  S. 
J.  Murdock,  of  Orange  county,  gives  this  account  of  the 
plant : 

"The  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  subsequent  cul- 
tivation is  the  same  as  for  potatoes ;  the  rows  should  not  be 
less  than  four  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  between  plants. 
Plant  small  tubers  or  the  larger  ones  cut  to  two  eyes,  and 
about  four  inches  deep.  Keep  the  ground  stirred  to  pre- 
vent weeds,  till  the  plants  shade  the  patch,  and  then  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  They  should  yield  from 
seven  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre,  or  even  more,  with  a  good 
stand,  good  soil,  and  care.  On  a  dry  year  a  neighbor  of 
mine  planted  one  acre  to  artichokes,  but  got  but  little  over 
half  a  stand  on  account  of  parts  of  his  land  being  too  dry. 
Yet  with  his  partial  stand  he  raised  ten  tons  of  tubers." 

But  Mr.  Murdock  and  his  neighbors  operate  on  a  peat 
soil  of  great  looseness  and  richness,  which  favors  the 
maximum  size  and  multiplication  of  the  tubers.  His  re- 
sults are,  therefore,  not  attainable  everywhere,  but  still 
the  growth  and  productiveness  of  the  plant  are  marvelous 
in  this  climate. 


Gathering. — In  the  garden  the  artichoke  bed  can  lie  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  investment.  Digging  can  begin  in 
the  autumn  at  one  end  of  the  bed  and  proceed  regularly 
through  it  as  the  tubers  are  wanted  until  growth  starts  in 
the  spring.  Selecting  the  large  tubers  for  use  and  leaving 
the  small  ones  in  the  soil  will  harvest  and  replant  the  crop 
at  one  operation.  It  is  necessary  to  dig  at  intervals  for 
the  tubers  are  prone  to  decay  and  cannot  be  stored  as 
potatoes  are. 

Before  the  rains  are  over,  the  bed  should  have  a  top 
dressing  of  manure  and  then  it  is  ready  for  another  sea- 
son, with  no  farther  care  except  pulling  weeds  which  start 
early. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  been  commended  for  years 
as  a  food  for  hogs — the  animals  to  do  their  own  harvesting. 
Some  growers  are  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  but  why  it  has 
not  been  more  widely  employed  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained. Some  growers  commend  them  highly  as  cow- 
feed,  and  when  boiled,  fowls  eat  them  readily — but  the 
cost  of  digging  for  such  purposes  is  a  serious  drawback. 

Varieties. — Two  varieties  have  been  widely  distributed 
in  California:  the  White  French  and  the  Red  Brazilian. 
The  white  kind  is  preferred  for  table  use  and  the  red  is 
chosen  for  field  growth  for  stock,  as  it  is  believed  to  be 
rather  more  vigorous  and  prolific.  The  red  variety  is. 
however,  frequently  found  in  our  vegetable  markets  and  is 
acceptable  for  table  use. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus. — .  I  spa  rmj  us  < )  /fir  in  a  I  is. 

French,  asperge ;  German,  spargel;  Flemish  and  Dutch, 
aspersie;  Danish,  asparges;  Italian,  sparagio;  Spanish, 
esparrago ;  Portuguese,  espargo. 

Asparagus  is  a  leading  winter  vegetable  in  California 
and  is  produced  as  a  field  crop  for  local  sale,  for  canning, 
and  for  Eastern  shipment.  It  is  not  grown,  however,  as  a 
garden  crop  for  home  use  as  widely  as  it  should  be.  This 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  towns  it  can  be  cheaply  bought  during  the  late 
winter  and  spring:  in  part,  also,  to  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  and  caring  for  an  asparagus 
bed.  On  the  drier  lands  of  the  interior,  even  with  irriga- 
tion, it  is  apt  to  be  stringy  and  tough,  but  on  interior, 
moist  lowlands,  it  is  grand  and  is  largely  grown  on  such 
lands  both  for  canning  and  shipment  fresh.  In  almost  all 
parts  of  the  State  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  attentive  gard- 
ener to  secure  crop  and  quality  which  will  amply  repay 
his  effort.  Regions  open  to  Coast  influences  either  directly 
or  through  gaps  in  the  Coast  Range,  or  regions  where  at- 
mospheric humidity  is  increased  somewhat  by  evaporation 
from  moist  soil  or  wide  water  surface,  as  is  the  case  in 
interior  river  bottoms,  have  superior  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  which  is  maritime  in  its  origin  and 
nature.  On  the  peat  lands  of  Orange  county  asparagus 
established  itself  as  an  escape  from  cultivation  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  demonstration  of  its  choice  of  situation 
suggested  the  larger  plantings  for  distant  shipment  which 
have  been  made. 

Soil. — The  low  peat  lands  of  Orange  county  just  men- 
tioned are  composed  of  vegetable  debris  intermixed  with 
sand,  and  are  very  loose  and  penetrable  in  their  mixture. 
They  are  also  underlaid  by  impervious  strata  at  consid- 
erable depth,  which  holds  water  within  reach  of  the  plant 
roots.  Similar  soil  and  moisture  conditions  are  found  in 
the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
deltas  where  the  greatest  production  and  the  largest  as- 
paragus canneries  are  to  be  found.  In  both  these  regions, 
though  500  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the  conditions 
of  soil,  moisture,  and  heat  are  comparable  and  so  are  the 
growers'  results.  But  it  is  not  essential  that  just  these 
conditions  prevail.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  and  elsewhere  deep,  alluvial  soils  without 
any  great  amount  of  vegetable  debris  have  for  many  years 
furnished  large  quantities  to  the  markets.  Any  deep, 
rich  sandy  loam,  moist  enough  to  give  a  winter  and  spring 
crop  and  a  summer  growth  of  foilage  to  reinforce  the 
roots,  will  grow  good  crops  of  asparagus  for  years  with 
proper  cultivation,  generous  manuring,  and  occasional 
salting.  Soils  which  are  too  wet  or  too  dry  or  too  heavy 
to  allow  free  growth,  yield  inferior  shoots,  tough,  stringy, 
or  bitter  as  the  case  may  be.  Of  course  a  heavy  soil  may 
be  improved  for  a  garden  bed  of  asparagus  by  free  use  of 
sand  and  manure  well  worked  through  it,  but  commercial 
plantings  should  only  be  made  on  naturally  fit  soils. 

Growing  the  Plants. — Asparagus  grows  readily  from 
seed  and  in  this  State  well-grown  yearling  roots  are  used 
for  planting  out  in  preference  to  older  ones.  The  house 
gardener  can.  therefore,  save  a  year's  time  by  buying  roots 
from  the  seedsmen,  but  for  the  large  plantation  the 
grower  will  usually  grow  his  own  plants.  This  can  be 
done  in  the  open  air;  adequate  moisture  and  a  light,  fine 
soil  will  insure  success  the  first  year  if  the  seed  is  grown 
early  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  full  season's  growth. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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in  existence,  best  as  a  stock  for  all  kinds 
of  Citrus  Fruits.  We  offer  only  good, 
fresh  seed,  grown  and  gathered  with  the 
expert  care  that  has  made  Glen  St.  Mary 
Nurseries  famous  for  quality.  Don't  take 
chances  with  seed  of  doubtful  grade  and 
uncertain  value — buy  of  headquarters  and 
Ket  the  lient.  Prices  and  full  particulars 
on  application  to  Clerk  P.  It.  P. 
GLEN  ST.  MARY  M  HSKRIKS  COMPANY, 
Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla. 


January  15,  1910. 
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STARTING  OF  THE  BUDS 
OF  VINES. 


(Continued  From  Page  41.) 

ered  that  the  stream  of  food  materials 
from  the  leaves,  is  diverted  to  the  per- 
ment  tissues  of  the  vine.  The  action  of 
the  leaves  during  the  days  or  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  gathering  of  the  crop  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  importance  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  vine. 

Very  late  pruning  affects  the  starting 
of  the  buds  in  another  way.  It  does  not 
properly  change  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  buds  to  start  at  a  certain  time.  It 
simply  diverts  the  first  energies  of  the 
vine  from  the  buds  which  we  wish  to  save. 
If  the  vines  are  not  pruned  until  late  in 
the  spring,  the  time  of  starting  is  unaf- 
fected. The  actual  buds  which  start, 
however,  are  completely  changed.  The 
awakening  energies  of  the  vine  are  ex- 
pended first  on  the  parts  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  root.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  canes 
start  while  the  lower  buds  remain  dor- 
mant. If,  after  the  end  buds  have  grown 
an  inch  or  more,  we  prune  the  vines,  the 
lower  buds  do  not  start  immediately,  ow- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  certain  prelimin- 
ary processes  within  the  bud  and  also 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  first  buds 
which  started  have  used  up  some  of  the 
needful'  reserve  food  materials.  In  this 
way,  the  actual  starting  of  the  fruit  buds 
may  be  delayed  in  some  cases  one,  two  or 
even  three  weeks.  In  the  hotter  regions 
the  possibilities  of  delay  by  this  means 
seems  to  be  much  greater  than  in  cooler 
regions. 

The  only  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
delay  the  starting  of  the  buds  is  where 
there  is  danger  of  injury  from  spring 
frosts.  In  other  cases,  in  California, 
vines  may  be  primed  at  any  time  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  and  before  the  sap 
starts. 

Where  frost  protection  is  needed  the 
late  starting  of  the  buds  should  be  en- 
couraged by  good  cultivation,  proper  irri- 
gation, appropriate  pruning  and  all 
means  which  tend  to  promote  the  vigor 
of  the  vines.  When  this  is  insufficient, 
late  or  double  pruning  may  be  adopted. 
Pruning  directly  after  gathering  the  crop, 
turning  bands  of  sheep  into  the  vineyard 
to  browse  off  the  leaves  and  similar 
means,  while  effective  in  delaying  the 
buds,  are  weakening  to  the  vine  and  may 
finally  do  more  harm  than  the  frost. 


EUCALYPTUS 

5000  Sugar. 
20000  Blue. 
2SOOO  Roslrata. 

$6.5Q  pep.  M. 

EITHER  SANTA  FE  OR  S.  P. 

GOLDEN  STATE  GREENHOUSES, 

ORANGE,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  Calilornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE 

42  ACRES  FRUIT  TREES 

In  full  bearing,  1%  miles  west  of  Winters, 
in  the  early  fruit  belt.   Apply  to 

AUGUST   BRIUCK,    Winters,  Cal. 


RANCH  FOREMAN  WANTED— Must  have 
executive  ability  to  plan  and  get  work  out  of 
his  men.  A  thorough  knowledge  required  of 
fruit  growing,  pruning,  buddina  and  growing  of 
nursery  stock.  State  experience  and  references. 
Excellent  and  permanent  position  for  the  right 
man.  Addiess  Horticultural  Department,  206 
Grant  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHY 


is  the  Vrooman  Pure  Bred 
FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
being  planted  in  California 
and  Oregon  more  extensively  than 
any  other  one  variety  ? 
Simply  because,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  people  find  it  the  most 
reliable  and  best  paying  variety  on 
the  market. 

The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  blooms  late, 
bears  heavily  and  yearly. 

The  nut  is  unusually  well  filled  and  uni- 
form in  size. 

The  meat  is  rich  and  oily. 

The  shell  is  medium  thin  and  sealed 
tight,  permitting  of  ample  handling  with- 
out cracking  open. 

Last  but  not  least— 
The  Voorman  Pure  Bred  Franquette  retails 
at  from  10c.  to  15c.  per  pound  above  other 
varieties.   Are  there  reasons  not  sufficient 
for  its  popularity. 

We  have  both  Grafted  and  Second  Genera- 
tion Seedlings  and  costs  no  more  than  many 
others,  and  furthermore, 

REMEMBER 

We  alone  propagate  the  Vrooman  Fran- 
quette. Don't  be  deceived  by  Imitators. 
Free  literature  sent  on  request. 

Address, 

Oregon  Nursery  Co., 

Orenco,  Oregon. 


ROSES, 

PALMS, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENATL 
TREES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  E.  Gill  Nursery  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Fifty 
years  of 
udy  and 
experience 
make  them  re- 
able.  For  sale 
everywhere.  Ferry's 
1910   Seed  Annual 
on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

500  Cal.  Blk.  Walnuts,  6  to  8  ft  @  .15 

200  Selected  Pecans.  2  to  4  ft  @  .15 

75  S.  Ruby  Pomegranate  1  year,  @  .10 

75  Sweet  Fruited  Pomegranate, 

1  year  @  -10 

700  Gros  (Jolman,  1  year  rooted  vine..®  .05 

500  Almeria,  1  year  rooted  vine  @  .10 

Several  thousand  Almeria  and  Gros 
Colman  cuttings.    Price  on  application. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Mills,  Cal. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Albany,  Oregon. 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  In  Fresno  County— 1,000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  in  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652.  Fresno,  Cal. 


QIIV  TDPfQLFRU,T  and 
RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   


—  —   and  the  Largest  As- 

WORLD  sortment  to  choose 
  irom  


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  grafted 
from  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
Ihey  order.   


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


MILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


ENCINAL 
NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS— 
"WILLSON'S  WONDER" 
"ACME" 

AND 

"FRANQUETTE" 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matSer. 


EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletles  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  Is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.  ^Wrlte  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R    TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


The  best 
Fig  to 
plant  for 

Commercial  Purposes 

This  fig  originated  with 
us  and  is  the  genuine 
Smyrna  Fig  of  commerce. 
There  is  a  strong  steady 
increasing  market  for  these 
figs. 


FINE 


OF 


AND 

GRAPE  VINES 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


Best  Varieties. 


Calimyrna  Figs, 

BURBANK'S 

NEW  CREATIONS 

Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches, 
Apricots,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Prunes, 

Etc. 


California  Horticulture :  The  Fruit 
Grower's  Guide.  Valuable  to  Plant- 
ers. Mailed  post  paid  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  in  stamps. 


1910  Annual  Price  Catalogue 
mailed  free. 

PAID-OP  CAPITAL  «  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

■  INC. 

Geo.C  Roedlng  Pr«a.ftMgr. 
jyBox  18  Fresno.California.USAW 
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MAINTAINING  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

The  following  suggestive  statements  are 
sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Neff,  of  Anaheim, 
conductor  of  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes for  Southern  California: 

Nature  has  spent  ages  in  filling  the  soil 
with  decaying  organic  matter,  by  means 
of  plant  roots,  burrowing  insects  and  ani- 
mals which  have  left  their  bodies  to  de- 
cay after  having  mixed  the  soil  and  left 
it  in  condition  for  other  plant  roots  to 
get  air  and  material  for  forming  their 
top  growth.  This  ceaseless  round  al- 
ways left  a  little  more  fertility  in  the 
soils  than  was  taken  out  until  soils  be- 
came very  fertile,  but  when  man  begins 
to  cultivate  the  fields  that  have  been  so 
long  in  accumulating  fertility  he  takes 
away  much  more  than  he  returns,  in  most 
cases,  and  tne  fields  soon  show  decreased 
production.  When  cultivation  is  first  be- 
gun most  soils  can  be  farmed  for  many 
years  before  much  attention  is  given  to 
restoring  fertility,  and  such  farming  is 
usually  very  profitable  as  long  as  the  fer- 
tility lasts,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
original  fertility  and  the  climate,  the  hot, 
dry  climates  burning  the  humus  out  of 
the  soil  faster  than  in  the  cooler  and 
damper  climates. 

There  are  about  14  elements  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  there  are  usu- 
ally only  three  of  these  that  are  not 
found  in  abundance.  These  three  are  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus  and  potash,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  fertilizing  elements 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  Humus  is  not 
so  generally  taken  into  account  but  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  as  the  chemical  action  necessary 
to  make  the  commercial  fertilizer  ele- 
ments available  is  furnished  by  the  or- 
ganic acids  of  the  humus.  This  is  also 
the  case  where  the  natural  elements  of  the 
soil  are  depended  on  for  fertility  and 
humus  must  be  present  at  all  times  if 
good  growth  is  to  be  expected. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  analyses  of 
200  fertile  soils  it  was  found  that  when 
there  was  five  tons  of  nitrogen,  four  tons 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  five  tons  of  potash 
in  an  acre  foot  of  soil,  the  last  two  be- 
ing available,  that  there  was  sufficient  for 
the  good  growth  of  plants. 

The  average  California  soil  contains 
only  about  1250  pounds  of  nitrogen,  2500 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  large 
amount  of  12%  tons  of  potash  in  the  first 
acre  foot.  Hence  we  see  that  the  needed 
elements  are  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

A  crop  of  wheat  yielding  1600  pounds 
to  the  acre  will  take  from  the  soil  each 
year,  when  the  straw  as  well  as  the  grain 
is  removed,  42  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  44  pounds 
of  potash.  An  ordinary  crop  of  oranges 
weighing  ten  tons  to  the  acre  will  re- 
move 37  pounds  of  nitrogen,  11  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  42  pounds  of  potash. 
A  crop  of  five  tons  of  grapes  will  remove 
17  pounds  of  nitrogen,  15  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  50  pounds  of  potash. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  renew  the  sup- 
ply of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  the 
amount  soon  becomes  alarmingly  small, 
and  particularly  so  when  we  remember 
that  but  little  of  the  available  phosphoric 
acid  will  become  available  when  the  hu- 
mus is  destroyed,  either  by  being  burned 
out  in  cultivation  or  used  by  the  plants. 
Plants  will  not  thrive  if  any  one  of  the 
needed  elements  is  deficient,  hence  we 
must  supply  the  deficient  element,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  supply  of  humus,  before  we 
can  have  the  proper  growth.  Where  phos- 
phoric acid  is  deficient  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  it  in  some  form  from  an  out- 
side source  but  humus  and  at  least  a  par- 
tial supply  of  nitrogen  can  be  had  by 
growing  and  plowing  under  green  legu- 
minous crops,  or  frequent  applications  of 
barnyard  manure. 


"The  time  to  remedy  mistakes  is  before  you  make 
them"  says  a  modern  philosopher,  and  this  advice 
applies  most  pointedly  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fruit  fortune  is 


Planting  time 


YOU  CAN'T  STICK  any  young  tree  Into  any  ground  and  expect  Nature  to 
excuse  your  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  selecting  of  the  young  trees  Is 
the  first  step  that  requires  your  care  and  all  your  available  brains.  Begin 

light.   

FIRST.  SELECT  THE  MOST  profitable  varieties  of  trees  most 
suitable  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Then  select  the  trees  that  are 
hardiest  and  healthiest  and  with  the  best  roots. 

IN  THE  PLACER  NURSERIES  we  grow  our  trees  only  on  vir- 
gin soil — decomposed  granite — (not  river  bottom  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen)  and  they  have  exceptionally  well-meshed  root  sys- 
tems, with  bright,  highly  colored,  well  toughened  wood  fibre — 
hardy  plants  that  will  thrive, 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  as  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers,  and 
nurserymen  has  taught  us  what  varieties  are  best  to  ship  and  best 
to  grow — best  from  a  seller's  standpoint — and  in  propagating  we 
cut  our  buds  and  scions  only  from  the  best  parent  trees  that  have 
been  under  our  personal  observation. 

THESE  PARENT  TREES  have  been  marked  by  us  when  they 
Were  in  fruit.  So  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  that  our  trees 
are  true  to  name.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  annoyance  and 
disappointment  of  finding,  when  your  orchard  begins  to  bear,  that 
you  have  a  dozen  varieties  of  fruit  where  you  expected  but  one — 
the  kind  you  had  decided  would  pay  you  best. 

OUR  PEACH  and  PLUM  TREES  (on  Peach  root)  are  propa- 
gated on  the  natural  peach  seedlings — i.  e.,  seeds  that  for  genera- 
tions have  grown  from  seedlings.  Our  trees  may  not  be  the  cheap- 
est, but  they  are  grown  for  the  future  when  they  will  give  crops 
that  will  repay  a  thousand  times  any  triffling  expense.    Begin  right. 

Send  lor  our  "Planters  Guide"  and  Catalog;  It  Is  tree  and  contains  a  mine 
ot  valuable  knowledge  gained  from  many  years  experience. 

OUR  STOCK  comprises  the  best  profitable  commercial  varieties  ol 
Peach  Pears  Apples  Plums 

Apricots  Cherries  Quinces  Grapes 


Almonds 


Walnuts 


Oranges 


Lemons,  etc. 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

152  Orchard  St.,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE   FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE    AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach,  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality — by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "  When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition— to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS, 

W.   A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SEEDS 

VALLEY  SEED 


IN  VARIETY. 


Superior  quality  of  garden, 
flower    and    field  seeds. 


311-313  «J  Street, 

ALFALFA 


SEED  A. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
SPECIALTY. 


The  only  two  really  11  immune  "  well  tested  walnut*:  bea»y 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  (raited  trees  only. 


"Concord* 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC  .. 

MorganHin.  Santa  C'l:ira  Co.,  (  al. 


BERRIES 


Pure  Auslral'an 
Himalaya  Black- 
berries, most  profit- 
able and  delicious 
berry  grown;  guar- 
anteed yield  ten  tons 
per  acre,  if  trained 
and  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  my  direc- 
tions, also  Logan- 
berries, Mammoth 
Blackberries,  or- 
namental trees, 
shrubbery,  and  Bur- 
bank's  Crimson  Winter  select  and  Crimson 
Winter  Giant  Rhubarb  plants  for  sale.  Send  for 
catalogue,  it  is  full  of  new  and  rare  creations. 

Big  4  Nurseries 

B.  S.  KENNEDY,  Prop.    Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Lime  for  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.   Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY    COMPANY,    AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  Tor  It  or  address, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Hannay  Nursery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  all  the  la i  -  •  grocers,  or 
D.  A-  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


POSTAL  NEEDS. 


To  the  Editor:  Although  I  think  farm- 
ers are  a  unit  in  their  demand  for  the 
convenience  of  a  parcels  post  and  the  se- 
curity of  postal  savings  banks,  they  are 
not  all  familiar  with  the  stand  taken  by 
the  National  Grange,  which,  at  their  ses- 
sion in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  November, 
1908,  adopted  the  resolutions  hereto  ap- 
pended : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
National  Grange  in  annual  session  as- 
sembled, that  a  list  of  all  United  States 
Senators  and  Congressmen  opposed  to 
parcels  post  and  postal  savings  banks 
be  kept  before  the  members  of  the  Grange 
by  having  the  list  frequently  read  to  the 
subordinate  granges  by  the  secretaries 
thereof,  and 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  National  Secretary  to  compile  such  a 
list,  furnish  printed  copies  to  all  Stste 
secretaries  for  all  subordinate  granges, 
and  to  furnish  revised  copies  whenever 
changes  make  revision  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  list  accurate  to  date,  and 

Resolved,  That  all  grange  publications 
and  other  papers  favorable  to  these 
measures  be  furnished  copies  of  the  list 
and  requested  to  publish  same. 

[Resolutions  similar  to  these  were 
passed  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  at  Watsonville  last  Decem- 
ber—E.  B.  I. 

The  motive  of  these  resolutions  is 
splendid,  viz.:  to  let  the  people  know 
who  are  representing  them  in  Congress 
and  who  are  representing  the  interests 
adverse  to  the  people. 

The  only  trouble  is  the  resolutions 
seem  likely  to  remain  entirely  inoperative 
for  the  reason  that  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon, 
and  his  various  committees,  will  take 
good  care  that  there  will  be  no  "show 
down";  they  will  not  permit  any  such 
bills  to  emerge  from  the  committee  rooms. 
The  house  postal  committee  is  composed 
of  members  notoriously  favoring  the  ex- 
press companies  in  opposing  an  up-to-date 
parcels  post.  The  Committee  on  Rules  is 
controlled  by  the  "machine,"  and  the  ma- 
chine bought,  paid  for,  and  engineered  by 
the  various  trusts. 

Why,  in  this  State  of  California  it  is  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  the  courts, 
for  a  citizen  to  ask  his  Congressman  to 
support  a  measure  not  contained  in  the 
party  platform! 

By  all  means  let  us  keep  track  of  our 
representatives  all  we  can,  but  there's  one 
thing  yet  more  essential,  and  that  is  to  see 
that  parcels  post  and  postal  savings 
banks  find  a  place  on  all  platforms,  and 
that  only  such  men  are  elected  to  Congress 
as  will  represent  the  people,  "first,  last, 
and  all  the  time." 

EnwAun  Berwick, 
President  Postal  Progress  League  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Pacific  Grove. 


ALMOND  EXPERIMENT. 


To  the  Editor:  The  University  Experi- 
ment Station  would  like  to  communicate 
with  almond  growers  who  are  willing  to 
keep  records  on  the  flowering  period  of 
different  varieties  of  almonds.  Co-opera- 
tion is  solicited  in  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  determine  why  so  many  orchards, 
though  favorably  located,  fail  to  produce. 

Record  blanks  and  full  instructions  will 
be  furnished  by  the  department.  The 
amount  of  time  required- will  be  but  a  few 
minutes  each  day  during  the  blossoming 
season. 

Anyone  interested  is  requested  to  send 
name  and  address  to  B.  S.  Brown,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


44  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


Now  is  the  lime  for  Ordering  Trees 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTI'S, 
CYPRESS,  PINE  TREES,  transplanted  in 
flats;  also  a  large  variety  of  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY,  EVER- 
GREEN AND  DECIDIOUS,  most  suitable 
for  planting  along  streets  and  sidewalks 
and  for  beautifying  parks  and  gardens. 

Also  PALMS,  DRACENA,  ROSES,  ERI- 
CAS, CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  RHODO- 
DENDRON, FRUIT  TREES  and  BEItRY 
BUSHES. 

-THE  PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco, 

And  Millbrae,  Cal. 
Send  for  Catalog.     Mention  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Host's,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covina,  Cal. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PRUNES, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES, 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties.  Strictly  first  class,  TRUE  to 
NAME.  Give  us  a  chance  to  quote  you 
prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 

Chico,  Cal. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Muir  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  NIL VA-UEIK  i'1'1 1 OLUT  CO., 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Catalog 


SEED 

NOW  READY 

We  want  every  Farmer,  Gardener, 
Poultryman  and  Stockman  to  have  a 
copy  of  our  New  Seed  Book.  It  contains 
120  pages  of  everything  needed  to 
make  a  success  of  farming  in  the  West. 
In  this  respect  Lilly's  Seed  Book  is 
better  and  more  authentic  than  other 
publications  of  this  nature.  It  is  the 
experience  of  over  twenty-five  years  of 
honest  seed  selling  in  the  West. 

LILLY'S  BEST  Seeds  are  Best 
for  the  West  and  are  sold  by  your 
dealer.    Send  today  for  new  catalog. 


The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Seattle  Portland 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  ARE  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  tine  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  Bpirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  of  doubtful  quality  ?  W  hy  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  in  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  better  acquainted  ? 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  Is  tersely  explained  In  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Ilorticulturally  and  Commercially,"  a  ropy  of 
which  is  yours  for  the  sum  of  26  cents. 

SAN  1)1  MAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 


San  Riinas,  California. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  OE  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  Is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.    One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  6  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


113-115  IM.  rVIaln  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CITRUS-SEED,    BED    TREES,    SOUR  STOCK 

Sweet  stock,  rough  lemon  stock.    We  have  the  largest  and  llncst  block  of  seedlings  in  the 
.State.  NAVELS,  VALENCIAH,  EUREKA  LEMONS.    Phones:  Main  H4H,  Home'2620. 


SOUTHLAND   NUk  SERIES. 


p.  H.  Dlsbrow.  Prop. 


PASADENA.  CAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

William  Loftus,  of  Petaluma,  has  Lo- 
ganberry vines  which  are  now  bearing. 

The  Sonoma  county  fruit  growers  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  Santa  Rosa  on  Janu- 
ary 22. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  shipment 
of  oranges  from  Sanger  are  only  90  car- 
loads as  against  150  cars  last  year. 

A  Citrus  Exposition  Association  is  be- 
ing formed  at  Oroville  to  hold  a  fair  and 
boost  the  possibilities  of  orange  growing 
in  northern  California. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Cedarville,  Modoc 
county,  have  incorporated  a  Fruit  Evap- 
orating Company  and  all  the  local  fruit 
will  be  handled  there. 

Many  new  orchards  are  being  set  out 
around  Beaumont.  K.  R.  Smoot,  Ansel 
Royce  and  William  White  have  all  set 
out  orchards  within  the  last  month. 

The  orange  growers  of  California  deny 
that  the  recent  frost  injured  the  fruit.  A 
very  small  percentage  of  the  fruit  was 
injured,  and  that  was  mostly  done  by  the 
wind. 

Two  thousand  tons  of  prunes  were  ship 
ped  from  the  Chico  district  during  this 
last  season.  Over  six  carloads  a  day  were 
shipped  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
to  European  countries. 

C.  F.  Bidwell,  of  Woodland,  kept  some 
Muscat  and  Tokay  grapes  fresh  until  last 
week.  His  experiments  show  that  it  is 
practicable  with  ordinary  care  to  have 
1'rcsli  sjrupes  during  the  entire  winter. 

The  Horticultural  Commissioners  of 
Fresno  county  examined  175,000  deciduous 
trees  during  the  month  of  December  and 
2(H)  certificates  were  issued  for  the  ship- 
ment of  nursery  stock  from  Fresno  to 
foreign  points. 

The  grand  jury  of  Los  Angeles  county 
is  investigating  the  alleged  abuse  of  power 
by  the  Horticultural  Commissioner  and 
his  assistants.  The  fruit  growers  claim 
that  the  method  of  spraying  trees,  which 
they  use  is  too  costly. 

A  contract  has  just  been  entered  into 
between  the  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers' 
Association  and  a  San  Francisco  firm 
whereby  the  1910  crop  of  Loganberries 
will  be  sold  for  $50  a  ton  for  the  solid 
pack  and  $60  for  the  basket  pack. 

A.  G.  Schultz,  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Tulare  county,  has  appointed 
P.  I).  Fowler.  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
J.  E.  Frame,  and  F.  L.  Kennedy,  Tree  In- 
spectors. F.  L.  Kennedy  is  the  manager 
of  the  Porterville  Association  packing 
house,  and  has  wide  experience  with 
pests. 

A  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers'  of  So- 
noma county  was  held  in  Santa  Rosa  on 
January  4.  The  county  was  divided  into 
districts  so  that  a  systematic  campaign 
could  be  made  upon  all  the  orchard  pests. 
J.  B.  Dickson,  of  Petaluma,  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  inspector  for  the  southern 
district. 


General  Agriculture. 

W.  S.  Harkey,  of  Gridley,  intends  plant- 
ing 800  acres  in  wheat  this  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States  lost  $795,100,000  through 
insects  last  year. 

The  farmers  of  Western  Placer  county 
state  that  they  never  saw  the  season  so 
favorable  for  crops  and  fruit. 

W.  H.  Howe,  of  Tulare,  is  thrashing  his 
alfalfa  seed.  He  expects  to  finish  this 
work  by  the  middle  of  January. 

Reports  from  the  sugar  factory  at  Ham- 
ilton City  state  that  over  1000  acres  of 
beets  have  been  planted  already  in  the 
Sacramento  valley. 

J.  E.  Dnnlop  of  Dos  Angeles  is  trying 


to  interest  the  farmers  of  San  Jacinto  to 
raise  sugar  beets,  and  to  build  a  sugar 
factory. 

Ching  Lee  and  W.  J.  J.  Cunningham 
are  looking  over  the  country  around  Sui- 
sun  interesting  the  farmers  in  planting 
flax. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  ruled 
that  all  eggs  which  have  been  given  the 
ice  treatment  or  refrigerated  must  be  sold 
labeled  as  such. 

E.  D.  Haag,  of  Kerman,  had  a  very 
successful  year  with  his  bees.  From  less 
than  100  colonies  he  marketed  over  $000 
worth  of  honey. 

About  600  acres  of  celery  are  reported 
to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  late  storms 
by  flooding  near  Santa  Ana.  This  loss 
will  amount  to  about  $100,000. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  chickens  in 
Fresno.  Poultrymen  are  paying  $7.60  a 
dozen  for  hens  from  farmers  to  be  sold  in 
the  restaurants  about  the  city. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay  have 
been  shipped  to  the  Philippines  for  trial 
purposes.  The  hay  will  be  used  by  Uncle 
Sam  in  feeding  his  horses  over  there. 

The  first  big  shipment  of  tomatoes,  con- 
sisting of  250  cars,  will  commence  this 
week  from  points  in  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  this  shipment  is 
about  $108,000. 

W."  W.  Fisk  will  grow  the  Crimson 
Rhubarb  on  his  ranch  near  Davis.  He  will 
put  in  about  10  acres  at  the  first  plant 
ing,  and  if  it  comes  up  to  all  expecta- 
tions, he  will  plant  his  entire  tract  to  the 
pie  plant. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  in  the 
prices  received  by  the  farmers  around 
Sanger  for  dressed  turkeys  during  the 
holiday  season.  Some  of  them  received 
as  low  as  16  cents,  and  above,  while  others 
got  as  high  as  27  cents. 

An  immense  acreage  is  being  planted  to 
wheat  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  high,  and  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  planting.  Much  of  the 
land  planted  this  year  has  been  used  as 
pasture  land  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

A  bug  resembling  a  common  lady  bug 
has  made  its  appearance  on  the  Kirkwood 
ranch  near  Jackson.  Parts  of  this  county 
were  affected  with  the  same  bug  last  year. 
The  land  so  visited  was  denuded  of  all 
vegetation  and  the  soil  produced  nothing 
for  the  season. 

President  G.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Orange 
County  Celery  Growers'  Association,  re- 
ports that  about  20  cars  of  celery  a  day 
are  leaving  this  county.  From  20  to  25 
cents  a  dozen  for  the  best  quality  celery 
is  being  received.  So  far  this  season, 
over  100  cars  have  been  shipped. 

The  first  carload  of  tobacco  ever  ship- 
ped from  California  was  sent  out  of  Exe- 
ter last  week.  The  tobacco  was  grown 
by  Armenians  and  was  of  the  Turkish 
variety.  The  carload  consisted  of  10,000 
pounds  and  sells  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
pound. 

According  to  the  final  report  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department 
the  yield  of  potatoes  in  bushels  on  this 
Coast  this  year  is  as  follows:  Colorado, 
10,400,000;  Utah,  2,700,000;  Nevada,  540,- 
000;  Idaho,  5,000,000;  Washington,  6,970,- 
000;  Oregon,  8,360,000;  California,  7,800,- 
000;  Montana,  4,500,000;  total,  45,270,000. 
This  is  a  record  crop. 

Fred  W.  Hanson,  of  Fresno,  saved  his 
ranch  by  draining  his  land  with  tiles. 
He  has  been  unable  to  grow  crops  upon 
his  land  on  account  of  the  high  water 
level.  But  hearing  of  some  Government 
experiments  with  tile  draining,  he  tried 
it  on  his  land  with  the  result  that  all  the 
water  was  drained  off,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  grow  large  crops  on  the  land  this 
season. 

The  Walton  Rhubarb  Co.  of  Sebastopol, 
Sonoma    county,    with    $100,000  capital 
|  stock,  has  been  formed  to  raise  rhubarb 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE.  CALIFORNIA. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


CRIMSON 

WINTER 

RHUBARB 

S1.60  a  Dozen 
£6  per  100.  (40 
per  1000.  Now 
Is  best  time  to 
plant  rhubarb. 
Berry  plants  of 
all  kinds. 

J.  B.  Wagner 

Pasadena,  Cat. 

Rhubarb  and 
berry  specialist. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  GypMuni.  It  correct*  noil  con- 
dition*, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
soli.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  price*. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

\MBOV,  CALIFORNIA. 


WALNUT  TREES 

grown  from  carefully  selec  ted  seed, 
will  produce  95''i  No.  1  nuts  of  which 
'26%  will  grade  fancy.  Nuts  grown 
from  seed  are  more  hardy,  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost,  blight  or  sun- 
burn.  Postal  for  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

of  Loomls,  Cal.,  are  O&OBING  hut  their  entire 
N  r  its k it  y  Stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  Is  offered  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  trees  of  the  famous  Crocker 
Winter  Hartlet  Pear  which  Is  might  proof. 
Write  for  prices. 

C.  YV.  EARLF,  Manager. 


W A N  I'KD -  Second-hand  nursery  row  fruit 
treedlgger.  Give  measurements.  AMKltH'AN 
NILE  i  n  .  El  Centro,  Cal. 


Circular  \^ 
Cultivator  Tooth, 

STANDARD  AND  CLAMP. 


First  Premium  State  Fair  1907-08. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  GREAT  SAVER 
OF  HORSEFLESH. 

See  Catalog  lor  Testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

MANl'  FACTl'KED  BY 

BOWEN  &  FRENCH, 

656  Washington  St., 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  -Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 

10  in.  long,  7  wide,  t  9.50 
12  In.  Ions,  7  wide,  10.50 

11  in.  long,  7  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  lung,  7  wide,  13.00 
IS  in.  long.  7  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.   7  wide,  20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  SI..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


TRY  II  ON  ONE  ACRE 


You  do  not  have  to  make  ci pensive  experi- 
ments with  our  Fertilizer.  Just  try  It  on  a  small 
patch  and  watch  the  results.  Compare  the  pro- 
duct of  this  acre  with  the  rest  of  your  land. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  greatly  Increasing 
their  Incomes  by  adding  to  the  soil  of  their 
farms  the  elements  which  It  lacks.  Very  often 
a  little  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind  will  make  a 
success  of  otherwise  unprofitable  farms. 

You  can  llnd  out  about  the  right  kind  of  fer- 
tilizers from  our  little  free  book  "  The  Farmer's 
Friend,  1010"  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co., 

DEPT.  C, 
26S    Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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for  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  com- 
pany has  purchased  from  William  Mather 
30,000  Burbank's  Giant  Crimson  Winter 
Rhubarb  which  it  will  plant  out  this 
spring.  In  the  work  of  planting,  the  com- 
pany will  have  the  valued  assistance  of 
Mr.  Mather,  who  is  an  expert  in  raising 
the  plants. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Poultry  &  Pet  Stock  Association  was  held 
last  week.  The  officers  for  1910  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  H.  F. 
Mann;  vice-president,  F.  E.  Baldwin;  sec- 
retary, Charles  R.  Harker;  treasurer,  E. 
Van  Every.  This  organization  changed 
its  name  to  the  Santa  Clara  Poultry  As- 
sociation and  the  pet  stock  part  of  the 
work  will  be  handled  under  the  name  of 
the  San  Jose  Kennel  Club. 

The  Boy's  Corn  Growing  Contest  in- 
augurated in  connection  with  the  Wash- 
ington Farming  Demonstration  Train  has 
been  decided.  The  seed  corn  for  this  con- 
test was  supplied  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  was  of  two  kinds,  one  a  yellow 
dent,  and  the  other  a  white  dent.  This 
seed  was  distributed  to  the  boys  under  18 
years  of  age  at  each  stop  of'  the  demon- 
stration train.  Every  boy  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  variety  and  was  given 
enough  seed  to  plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  prizes  given  in  this  contest  were  $100 
given  by  the  O.  R.  &  N.  railroad  company, 
and  $40  by  the  county  in  which  the  corn 
was  raised.  The  second  best  yield  was 
$30,  and  $20  and  $10,  respectively,  for 
third  and  fourth  prizes. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Oxnard  factory  sliced  275,000  tons 
of  beets  this  season  and  filled  over  S00.0O0 
bags  of  sugar. 

The  recent  pool  which  held  the  raisins 
for  3  cents  has  been  dissolved,  as  that 
price  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  was  re- 
cently incorporated  at  Newcastle.  The 
directors  are:  M.  J.  Brown,  J.  L.  Nagle 
and  A.  F.  Wortmann. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad  has  planted  1700 
acres  of  eucalyptus  on  its  ranches  in  San 
Diego  county.  They  do  not  expect  to 
cut  the  trees  for  20  years  yet. 

The  city  of  Porterville  is  going  to  plant 
eucalyptus  and  alfalfa  on  its  sewer  farm. 
They  think  that  they  can  get  large  re- 
turns from  the  lands  in  this  way. 

The  Union  Lumber  Company  is  making 
use  of  its  stumpage  ground  in  Mendocino 
county.  They  have  planted  thousands  of 
eucalyptus  trees  over  their  lands. 

The  Government  Entomologists  are 
working  hard  to  eradicate  a  large  cater- 
pillar, which  is  destroying  the  pastures 
in  the  West,  and  a  weevil  which  is  de- 
stroying the  alfalfa  crops  in  Utah. 

The  California  Alfalfa  Mfeal  Milling 
Company  will  build  an  alfalfa  milling 
plant  in  Merced.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
company  to  build  other  mills  at  Visalia, 
Tulare  and  Hanford. 

The  school  children  of  Santa  Clara 
county  have  planted  100  pounds  of  nas- 
turtium seeds  and  2000  pounds  of  sweet 
pea  seeds  throughout  that  city  in  order 
to  have  plenty  of  flowers  for  the  rose 
carnival  which  will  be  held  there  in  the 
spring. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Los 
Angeles  to  raise  cotton  wood  trees  for 
timber.  They  believe  that  the  cotton- 
wood  may  rival  the  eucalyptus  for  desert 
planting.  Those  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject are:  F.  P.  Payne,  J.  L.  Beebe,  G. 
M.  Beach,  J.  A.  Gordon  and  H.  L.  Ross. 

Secretary  Ballinger  has  ruled  that  no 
funds  available  under  the  reclamation  act 
can  be  used  for  securing  lands  for  experi- 
mental purposes  or  for  the  erection  of 
buildings.  This  is  too  late  to  affect  the 
Klamath  project,  as  they  have  already 
taken  a  25  year  lease  of  some  land  and 
have  erected  all  the  necessary  buildings. 


Sacramento  was  selected  by  the  Western 
Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  as  the  con- 
vention city  for  1911.  St.  Louis  was  Sac- 
ramento's only  competitor  and  lost  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  25.  The  meeting  this  year 
was  held  at  Denver.  This  association 
comprises  50  cities  and  extends  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
from  Winnepeg,  oanada,  to  New  Orleans. 
Charles  B.  Bills,  of  Sacramento,  was  el- 
ected a  director  of  the  association. 

The  special  demonstration  train  now 
touring  the  State,  sent  out  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railway  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  University,  will  be  at  the  fol- 
lowing towns  on  the  dates  given:  Mal- 
aga, Madera  and  Fresno  on  January  17; 
Fresno,  Clovis,  Sanger  and  Reedley,  Janu- 
ary 18;  Reedley,  Dinuba  and  Exeter, 
January  19;  Exeter,  Lindsay,  Porterville 
and  Bakersfield,  January  20;  Bakersfleld, 
Delano,  Pixley  and  Tulare,  January  21. 


THE  LIME-SULPHUR  WASH. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  December  11th 
edition  of  your  paper  you  speak  of  a  lime 
and  sulphur  mixture  for  killing  peach 
twig-borers.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  mixture  that  is  spoken 
of  in  Wickson's  book  on  "California 
Fruits,"  third  edition?  If  not,  what  is 
the  proportion  of  each? — A.  E.  B.,  Mor- 
ganhill. 

It  is  practically  the  same.  The  salt  in 
the  older  formula  was  finally  demonstrated 
to  be  of  little  or  any  value  and  has  been 
generally  dropped.  It  has  always  been 
known  that  the  compound  of  lime  and 
sulphur  was  really  the  killing  agency, 
but  it  was  thought  for  many  years  that 
the  salt,  by  drawing  moisture,  would 
keep  this  compound  working  at  the  scale 
longer.  This  idea  has  now  been  practi- 
cally abandoned.  The  following  is  the 
formula  as  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Volck, 
County  Entomologist  for  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey  counties: 

To  make  200  gallons  of  spray  of  proper 
strength  for  the  an  Jose  scale,  and  other 
winter  uses: 

Sulphur   66  pounds. 

Lime   33  pounds. 

Water  (to  prepare) ... 50  gallons. 

Place  the  water  in  a  boiling  vet  that 
will  carry  the  quantity  without  danger 
of  boiling  over.  Then,  when  fairly  hot, 
add  the  lime,  stirring  to  insure  the  for- 
mation of  a  smooth  milk  of  lime.  The 
sulphur  should  now  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  moderately,  but  constant 
ly,  for  45  minutes  to  an  hour.  If  the 
water  boils  away  very  much  more  hot 
water  should  be  added  from  time  to 
time.  During  the  boiling  stir  every  few 
minutes  by  raking  over  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  with  a  hoe. 

A  very  good  practice  in  handling  sul- 
phur is  to  pass  it  through  a  sieve  to 
break  up  the  lumps,  and  then  moisten  it 
with  a  small  amount  of  water  by  kneed- 
ing.  Sulphur  so  treated  mixes  with  the 
milk  of  lime  better. 

When  this  formula  has  been  boiled  suf- 
ficiently  it  will  be  a  very  dark  colored 
rather  thin  liquid  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  sulphur  left  undissolved.  The 
solution  is  now  ready  for  straining 
through  burlap  or  cheesecloth.  The  un- 
dissolved sulphur  can  be  returned  to  the 
vat  to  be  worked  up  with  the  next  batch. 

The  strained  solution  should  be  diluted 
with  water  to  make  200  gallons,  and  if 
extra  lime  is  desired,  well  strained  milk 
of  lime  may  be  added  along  with  the 
water.  This  extra  lime  should  not  be 
added  until  the  spray  is  ready  for  use,  as 
it  will  cause  the  sulphur-lime  compound 
to  crystallize  out  of  solution. 

Salt  can  also  be  added  to  the  prepared 
solution  if  desired,  but  all  recent  investi- 
gations have  discredited  this  practice.  The 
San  Jose  scale  is  as  well  killed  when  no 
salt  is  used,  but  some  contend  that  the 
peach  leaf-curl  is  better  handled  with 
salt. 
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TO 


Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


MAN 

Importers  ol 

Nitrate  ol 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


FEED  THE  SOIL 

AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 


Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity, 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale 
west  of  the  Rockies,  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of 
fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it 
produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA     FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Branch  Oiltce:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 


BOLTON 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


R U EH L=W HEELER  NURSERY 

OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  :    121  W.  SAN  FERNANDO  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.   BOX  826. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nurseries:  80  Acres,  Monterey  Road,  Near  Edenvale.    25  Acres,  Center  Road, 
South  of  l  ully  Road.    16  Acres,  East  San  Jose,  Alum  Rock  Ave. 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 


apentdallTvaeposutlotc^  FOOD  BLENDER 

Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 

Operated  easily  with  a  8-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  8000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  ju^t  two 
minutes  time. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy — always  in  order. 


THE  CORLISS  OAS  ENGINE 

Hullt  In  several  Blzes,  Is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  ftastern-made  engines. 


Write  us  for  details  ol  either  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 

CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY,    PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


FEEDING  CALVES. 


The  question  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
whole  milk  is  very  important  to  dairy- 
men, especially  with  butterfat  selling  at 
the  price  it  has  been  of  late.  The  value 
of  the  substitute  depends  upon  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  calves  are  intended. 
If  the  calves  are  for  veal,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  greatest  weight  and  finish 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  it  is  the 
intention  to  raise  calves  to  maturity,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  food  which  will 
give  them  a  satisfactory  growth  with  the 
least  possible  expense  and  trouble. 

Dairymen  are  finding  that  it  is  not  only 
cheaper  but  better  results  are  obtained 
from  calves  which  they  raise  to  maturity. 
For  a  long  time  the  dairymen  would  sell 
their  calves  for  others  to  raise  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  much  trouble  and 
too  expensive  to  bring  up  the  calves.  They 
would  buy  mature  milking  cows  which 
they  did  not  know  anything  about  and 
which,  nine  times  out  of  ten  hardly  paid 
expenses.  By  feeding  the  calves  grain 
and  skimmed  milk  they  are  able  to  de- 
velop them  to  their  full  capacity  and  it 
also  enables  the  dairymen  to  build  up  the 
herds  from  the  calves  of  their  best  cows, 
thereby  obviating  any  chances  of  getting 
poor  cows  palmed  off  on  them  by  un- 
scrupulous neighbors. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  whole 
milk  when  the  veal  is  desired,  but  unless 
the  butchers  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  whole  milk  fed  cattle,  it  does  not  pay 
when  the  butterfat  can  be  sold  for  35 
cents  a  pound.  A  calf  fed  on  whole  milk 
is  ready  for  the  market  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  surpassing  in  weight  and  appear- 
ance any  calf  fed  on  skimmed  milk  and 
some  substitute  to  take  the  place  of  but- 
terfat. When  whole  milk  is  fed  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  by  letting  the 
calf  feed  itself  while  the  cow  is  being 
milked.  The  calf  can  be  broken  in  to  do 
this  while  the  milker  is  working  on  the 
other  side.  Calves  given  whole  milk  in  a 
pan  do  not  do  as  well  as  when  they  are 
forced  to  work  for  it.  Some  dairymen 
have  tried  letting  the  calf  go  at  the  cow 
first  and  then  milking  afterwards.  Or  a 
reverse  of  this,  milking  first  and  leaving 
enough  milk  for  the  calf;  in  either  case, 
however,  the  cow  does  not  let  her  milk 
down  so  readily  to  the  one  who  goes  last. 
When  it  is  not  profitable  to  feed  whole 
milk,  the  best  substitute  for  the  butterfat 
has  been  found  to  be  some  grain,  such  as 
corn,  barley,  or  rolled  oats,  and,  of  course, 
all  the  hay  or  alfalfa  the  calf  can  eat. 
In  some  recent  experiments  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station  excellent  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  feeding  barley  and 
skimmed  milk,  the  skimmed  milk  being 
first  fed  and  the  grain  given  afterwards. 
They  found  that'  the  calves  did  not  do  as 
well  when  these  two  mixtures  were  put 
together.  It  is  important  that  the  milk 
and  grain  be  fed  separately,  as  it  is  much 
better  masticated  and  the  digestive  juices 
have  a  much  better  chance  to  do  the  work. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  failures 
in  feeding  calves  skimmed  milk  are  due 
in  mixing  grains  that  do  not  go  into  so- 
lution with  skimmed  milk. 

The  calves  were  fed  for  the  first  week 
on  whole  milk,  then  the  skimmed  milk 
was  gradually  substituted.  They  would 
gradually  begin  to  eat  the  grain  and  hay 
at  from  10  to  12  days  old.  Bran  was 
used  to  great  advantage  in  teaching  the 
calves  to  eat  the  grain,  as  they  seemed  to 
prefer  it  to  everything  else.  Care  must 
be  taken  when  the  skimmed  milk  is  fresh. 
It  is  best  to  have  a  small  hand  separator 
In  the  barn  so  that  the  milk  can  be  taken 
from  the  cow  and  put  in  the  separator 
and  fed  to  the  calves  while  warm. 


The  following  rules  were  observed  in 
feeding  the  calves:  Ten  pounds  of  milk 
for  the  first  100  pounds  of  live  weight, 
five  pounds  of  milk  for  the  second  100 
pounds  of  live  weight,  and  2'i  pounds  of 
milk  for  the  third  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Until  the  calf  was  three  months 
old  one  pound  of  grain  to  10  pounds  of 
milk  was  fed.  From  three  to  six  months 
one  pound  of  grain  to  five  pounds  of  milk 
was  fed. 

John  Michels  has  been  carrying  on 
some  experiments  with  rolled  oats  as  a 
substitute  for  milk  in  calf  feeding  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  dairy- 
men who  have  little  or  no  skimmed  milk, 
and  they  have  proven  very  satisfactory, 
giving  larger  gains  than  those  calves  fed 
skimmed  milk. 

The  rolled  oats  were  prepared  by  add- 
ing boiled  water  to  them  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  of  water  to  12  ounces  of  rolled 
oats,  and  the  mixture  was  then  allowed  to 
stand  until  cool  enough  to  feed.  The 
daily  allowance  per  calf  during  13  weeks 
was  as  follows: 

First  week,  10  pounds  of  whole  milk; 
second  week,  eight  pounds  of  whole  milk, 
four  ounces  rolled  oats;  third  wreek,  six 
pounds  whole  milk,  eight  ounces  rolled 
oatsh;  fourth  week,  four  pounds  whole 
milk,  12  ounces  rolled  oats;  fifth  week, 
two  pounds  whole  milk,  12  ounces  rolled 
oats,  0.2  pound  grain  mixture  (which 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  lin- 
seed meal  and  wheat  bran);  sixth  week, 
two  pounds  whole  milk,  12  ounces  rolled 
oats,  0.4  pound -grain  mixture;  seventh 
week,  two  pounds  whole  milk.  12  ounces 
rolled  oats,  0.6  pound  grain  mixture; 
eighth  week,  two  pounds  whole  milk,  12 
ounces  rolled  oats,  0.8  pound  grain  mix- 
ture; ninth  week,  two  pounds  whole  milk, 
12  ounces  rolled  oats,  one  pound  grain 
mixture;  tenth  week,  12  ounces  rolled 
oats,  one  pound  grain  mixture;  eleventh 
week,  same  as  last  week;  twelfth  week, 
12  ounces  rolled  oats,  1.2  pounds  grain 
mixture;  thirteenth  week,  12  ounces  roll- 
ed oats,  1.2  pounds  grain  mixture. 

The  milk  was  always  added  to  the  oat 
preparation  just  previous  to  feeding. 

In  addition  to  the  above  feeds  the 
calves  received  all  the  hay  and  pasturage 
they  would  take. 

On  the  basis  that  one  pound  of  rolled 
oats  is  equal  to  one  gallon  of  whole  milk 
and  that  whole  milk  is  worth  eight  cents 
per  quart  to  milkmen,  the  cost  of  the 
milk  for  a  13  weeks'  old  calf  receiving  no 
rolled  oats  is  $26.96.  When  rolled  oats 
(which  costs  4.4  cents  per  pound  deliv- 
ered in  barrel  lots),  are  substituted  for 
milk  as  shown  above,  the  cost  of  the  calf 
feed  for  the  same  period  is  only  $12.46,  or 
a  saving  of  $14.50  in  favor  of  rolled  oats. 

One  precaution  to  observe  in  feeding 
rolled  oats  to  calves  is  not  to  use  it  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  owing  to  the  laxative 
character  of  this  feed,  in  fact,  no  calf 
should  get  more  than  12  ounces  per  day. 


EXTERMINATE  THE  COYOTE. 


The  coyotes  are  becoming  so  numerous 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  that  they  are  do- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage 
to  the  farmers  and  ranchers.  No  matter 
how  watchful  a  stock  raiser  is,  these 
midnight  marauders  always  manage  to 
carry  off  some  of  his  choice  lambs,  hogs, 
or  poultry.  Many  ranchers  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  cannot  raise  sheep  or 
chickens  because  of  the  depredations  of 
these  pests,  those  that  do,  are  forced  to 
expend  such  sums  building  suitable  shelt- 
ers and  corrals  that  it  removes  much  of 
the  profits. 

One  can  not  travel  on  a  country  road 
now  without  seeing  several  coyotes,  in 
fact,  they  are  becoming  so  bold  that  they 
come  into  the  farmyards  during  the  day. 
Last  week  while  the  Jacks  Corporation 
were  moving  some  of  their  sheep  near 
Monterey,  a  band  of  seven  or  eight  coyotes 
followed  the  sheep  along  the  whole  jour- 


ney, showing  no  fear  of  the  dogs  or  the 
herders. 

Something  should  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
the  coyotes,  and  to  prevent  a  further  in- 
crease in  their  number.  A  bounty  of  $20 
is  paid  on  the  California  lion  or  puma, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  coyote 
should  not  bring  $5.  A  coyote  will  eat 
several  times  the  amount  of  this  bounty 
in  a  very  short  time.  Five  dollars  is  not 
too  large  a  sum  because  it  will  offer  an 
inducement  to  every  man  and  boy  to 
catch  these  pests,  and  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  farmer. 

Besides  poisoning  and  shooting,  another 
method  has  been  advanced  by  a  Han  ford 
rancher.  His  method  is  to  catch  a  coyote 
and  put  it  in  a  pen  with  a  mangy  dog  so 
that  when  the  coyote  is  turned  loose  he 
will  give  the  mange  to  the  other  coyotes. 
When  in  this  condition  coyotes  become 
very  poor  and  lifeless,  and  are  easily  shot 
or  run  down  by  dogs. 

The  farmers  should  urge  their  Assem- 
blymen and  Senators  to  have  such  a 
bounty  placed  on  the  coyote  and  thus 
save  thousands  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  poul- 
try over  the  State. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 


M.  Dorset,  chief  of  the  biochemic  di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  hog  cholera 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
hog  raiser  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  several 
epidemics  of  this  disease  have  been  re- 
ported lately.    He  says: 

All  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  hog 
cholera  is  to  keep  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease away  from  the  herd.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  germ  is  transported  mechanically,  in 
the  bodies  of  sick  hogs  and  on  the  feet 
of  men  or  animals,  including  birds.  It 
thus  follows  that  the  chances  of  an  out- 
break of  hog  cholerd  will  be  greatly  les- 
sened, if  not  completely  avoided,  if  a  herd 
is  protected  from  these  carriers  of  the 
infection.  The  enforcement  of  a  com- 
plete quarantine  is,  however,  not  practic- 
able under  average  farm  conditions,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  les- 
sening of  the  opportunity  for  infection  by 
placing  the  herd  on  a  part  of  the  farm 
that  will  be  the  least  accessible  to  men  or 
animals  from  other  farms.  Hog  lots 
should  never  be  located  near  public  roads 
if  this  can  be  avoided.  All  newly  pur- 
chased stock  should  be  kept  separate  from 
the  main  herd  for  at  least  30  days. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  herd  by 
methods  of  quarantine,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  general  health  of 
the  herd.  The  hogs  should  be  provided 
with  clean,  dry  sleeping  places,  and  the 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained   Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

>>ery  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  Klve  satisfaction.  Price  81  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugeistt.  or  Bent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  wltn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  f?TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Reglatered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Beat 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  C(*W8  FOR  SALK-«horthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.8.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
.Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


0.  A.  STiiWE.  Htockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  .Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUea,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  BerKshlres. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINU,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


OEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

U.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LARGEST  IMPORTERS  OF 
Pereherost,  Belarlstii,  shirr.  iiinnun  Coacb 
uuil  llncknej   Stallions  untl  Mure*. 


Carnot  66666 — First  Prize  Winner  In 
Paris,  1909.  First  Prize  Aged  Class  at 
Iowa  State  Fair.  1909.  Champion  Perch- 
eron  Stallion  Indiana  State  Fair.  1909. 
Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Wisconsin 
State  Fair,  1909.  Champion  Percheron 
Stallion  Illinois  State  Fair,  1909.  Grand 
Champion  Percheron  Stallion  New  York 
Horse  Show,  1909. 

At  the  recent  Mew  York  Horse  Show  our 
horses  made  almost  n  clean  sweep,  repeat- 
ing the  Krent  wlnnlngM  niiule  ut  the  West- 
ern State  Fairs. 

200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  .Mgr..  Pacific  Coast 
Stables,  permanently  located  at  rear  1300 
J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DR. 


MEDICINES 


DANIELS' 

FOR 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  etc. 

27  Horses  die  from 
Colic  where  one  dies 
from  Fire. 

Why  not  Insure 
against  Colic  7 

Daniels'  colic  cure  Is 
SURE,  SAFE  and 
QUICK ! 

$1.00  per  Package— 20 
centB  cures  a  horse.  At 
Dealers,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  In  each 
town  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

IBB  Valencia  SI..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  o< 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  Wee. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 

Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In  1400  FOURTH  S  I.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D1DCD  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/irxn   Blake  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregrja 
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THE  ANNUAL  SHORT-HORN  SALES 


OF 


MRS.  J.  H.  GLIDE, 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  24th,  1910, 

IN  SALES  PAVILION  OF  FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  478  VALENCIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  Offerings  Exceed  in  Number  and  Equal  in  Quality  the  Banner  Sale  of  1 909 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY, 

WILL  BE  HELD 

JANUARY  25th,  1910, 


The  Greenwood  Offering  Comprises: 

25  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls. 
15  Head  Choice  Cows  and  Heifers. 


Including  first  prize  winners 
at 

Alaska-Pacific-Yukon  Exhibition 


The  Howard  Cattle  Company  Offering  Comprises : 

35  Head  Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls. 
20  Head  Choice  Heifers. 


IVIRS.  «J.  H.  GLIDE, 

910  H  Street, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bull  offering  includes  sons  of  the  thrice  Grand  Champion  of  America, 
Lavender  Viscount  124755;  also  bulls  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  Champion 
Choice  Goods  186802. 
FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
APPLY  TO 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY, 

641  Mission  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


lots  and  feeding  troughs  should  be  kept 
clean.  It  is  well  occasionally  to  scatter 
slaked  lime  about  the  lots  and  to  wash 
and  disinfect  the  troughs.  Probably  the 
best  disinfectant  for  this  purpose  is  the 
compound  solution  of  cresol  (U.  S.  P.), 
which  can  be  prepared  at  any  drug  store. 
One  part  of  this  should  be  mixed  with  30 
parts  of  water  and  the  troughs  scrubbed 
with  it.  The  disinfectant  is  then  washed 
out  of  the  troughs  with  water. 

After  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  the 
yards  and  pens  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  all  dead  hogs  should  be  burned 
or  buried  deep  with  quicklime,  the  litter 
should  be  collected  and  burned,  and  lime 
scattered  freely  over  the  ground.  The 
sheds  and  hog  houses  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  with  the  solution  of  cresol  as 
above  described  before  new  stock  is 
brought  on  the  place.  Feeding  troughs 
that  have  been  used  by  sick  pigs  should 
be  burned  if  made  of  wood,  but  if  this  is 
not  practicable  they  should  be  scrubbed 
clean  and  thoroughly  soaked  with  cresol 
solution,  the  latter  being  washed  out  be- 
fore the  troughs  are  used  again. 

It  is  possible  to  start  an  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  in  a  herd  by  bringing  hogs  on  the 
farm  that  have  had  the  disease  and  have 
apparently  recovered.  We  have  no  def- 
inite information  concerning  the  length 
of  time  that  such  hogs  may  be  able  to  com- 
municate the  disease  to  others,  but  for 
safety's  sake  two  or  three  months  should 
be  allowed  to  elapse  after  complete  recov- 
ery before  placing  such  an  animal  with 
susceptible  pigs,  and  then  only  after  wash- 
ing or  dipping  in  a  disinfectant  solution 
(compound  solution  of  cresol,  1  to  100). 

Prevention  by  Inoculation. — Careful 
and  peristent  attention  to  general  preven- 
tive measures,  such  as  quarantine,  disin- 
fection, proper  feeding,  etc.,  on  the  part  of 
farmers  generally  would  no  doubt  result 
in  a  material  reduction  in  the  yearly 
losses  from  hog  cholera,  and  the  import- 
ance of  observing  these  precautions  can- 
not be  overestimated.  However,  as  it  is 
regarded  as  impracticable  to  enforce  a 
general  and  completely  effective  quaran- 
tine, the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
endeavored  for  a  number  of  years  to  find 
a  medicine  or  serum  which  could  be  used 
for  preventing  hog  cholera  or  for  curing 
hogs  sick  of  that  disease.  It  is  a  well- 
know  fact  that  hogs  which  have  recov- 
ered from  hog  cholera  are  thereafter  im- 
mune against  that  disease.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  when  such 
immunes  are  injected  with  blood  from  a 
sick  hog  the  immune  is  not  made  sick,  but 
as  a  result  of  this  injection  its  blood  ac- 
quires the  power  to  protect  other  hogs 
from  hog  cholera. 

The  method  of  producing  this  serum  is 
briefly  as  follows: 

A  vigorous  immune  hog — that  is,  one 
which  has  recovered  from  an  attack  of 


hog  cholera  or  one  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  disease  without  contracting 
it,  is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  from  a  hog  sick  of  hog  cholera.  Af- 
ter a  week  or  two  blood  is  drawn  from 
the  immune  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  the 
tail.  After  standing,  the  blood  clot  is  re- 
moved and  the  serum  or  fluid  portion  of 
the  blood  is  mixed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  and  filled  into  sterilized 
bottles.  We  have  in  this  fluid  portion  of 
the  immune's  blood  the  serum  which  will 
protect  hogs  from  hog  cholera.  This  se- 
rum is  used  in  either  one  or  two  ways, 
namely  (1)  the  serum  inoculation,  and 
(2)  the  simultaneous  inoculation.  These 
two  methods  of  treatment  are  carried  out 
as  follows: 

Serum  Inoculation. — The  hogs  which 
are  to  be  protected  are  injected  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hind  leg  with  a  suitable  dose 
of  the  serum  alone.  This  injection  will 
serve  to  protect  hogs  from  hog  cholera 
for  several  weeks  and  in  some  cases,  for  a 
longer  time.  But  if  the  hog  is  not  ex- 
posed to  hog  cholera  within  a  few  weeks 
after  this  treatment,  the  immunity  which 
is  conferred  by  the  serum  will  gradually 
lessen  by  degree  and  the  hog  may  again 
become  susceptible.  If,  however,  the  hog 
is  exposed  to  hog  cholera  within  a  short 
time  after  the  injection  of  the  serum,  the 
immunity  becomes,  so  far  as  experiments 
have  shown,  of  permanent  and  lifelong 
duration. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  injection  of  the  serum  alone  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  in  cases 
where  there  is  immediate  danger  of  ex- 
posure, especially  when  valuable  hogs  are 
carried  to  fairs  and  in  herds  where  the 
disease  has  already  broken  out  but  has 
not  progressed  very  far.  In  herds  of  this 
character  all  of  the  well  animals  may  be 
treated,  and  even  in  the  case  of  slightly 
sick  animals  much  good  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  serum  injection. 

Simultaneous  Inoculation. — In  this 
form  of  vaccination  the  same  serum  is 
used  as  is  employed  when  the  serum  alone 
is  used,  but  in  addition  to  the  serum  there 
is  injected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  serum,  a 
very  small  amount  of  blood  taken  from 
a  hog  sick  of  hog  cholera.  The  simul- 
taneous injection  of  serum  and  virulent 
blood  confers  upon  the  injected  pig  a  per- 
manent and  lasting  immunity,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  recommended  in  cases  of 
well  herds  which  may  not  be  exposed  for 
some  months  after  the  treatment. 


BEET  PULP  FOR  CATTLE. 

Feeding  beet  pulp  to  cattle  requires 
much  experience  to  be  successful  as  there 
are  many  chances  for  loss.  One  of  the 
most  successful  pulp  feeders  in  the  San 
Joaquin  is  J.  E.  West,  of  Visalia.  His 
feeding  pens  are  arranged  along  an  avenue 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprulns, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff    Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  91.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


THE    GRAVITY  GATE 


Best  Automatic 
Cate  Made 


Simple  In  Construction.  Strong  and  Durable.  Easy  to  Operate,  No  levers  to  push  or  ropes 
to  pull,  but  lust  drive  along  as  II  there  was  no  gale  In  the  way.  Our  all  metal  gates  are  light 
and  durable  and  have  no  wind  resistance. 

It  Saves  Time,  Trouble  and  Temper — Makes  Light  Hearts  and  Happy  Homes. 
GRAVITY   GATE   CO.,  Richmond,  Cal. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  AddresB 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


« HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

Bfegr  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "^8 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  £  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2002  Howard  St.,  San  FranCl(0Oj  Cal. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lmproved, 
$100  acre  up.  One-flth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday',  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list,  write  to  Sel>astop61.  Office: 
Heuel  Station,  Between  Petaluma  and  Sebaatopol. 

CHARLES  GLOECKNER. 
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so  that,  the  wagon  loads  of  pulp  can  go 
down  between  the  two  rows  of  troughs 
and  can  oe  easily  thrown  out.  Mr.  West 
keeps  his  pens  very  dry  so  that  the  cat- 
tle can  lie  down  and  ruminate  after  eat- 
ing their  fill  of  pulp.  As  this  feed  has  a 
very  large  water  content  they  pass  large 
amounts  of  water,  so  if  the  pens  are  not 
built  to  avoid  this,  mud  will  form  even 
in  dry  weather. 

When  the  cattle  are  first  brought  to 
tneir  feeding  pens  he  puts  them  in  a  large 
enclosure  and  keeps  them  there  until  they 
get  used  to  the  pulp,  some  cattle  eat  pulp 
immediately,  while  others  take  from  three 
to  eight  days,  and  there  is  often  some 
who  never  will  eat  it  to  any  extent.  After 
the  cattle  commence  eating  tne  pulp  they 
are  placed  in  smaller  pens  so  that  they 
cannot  play  or  run  around.  After  the 
cattle  get  into  the  smaller  pens  he  nevei 
places  strange  cattle  in  with  them,  as 
they  are  liable  to  injure  each  other,  and 
loose  more  weight  in  one  day  than  they 
have  put  on  in  a  week.  He  never  lets  any- 
one go  through  the  corrals  except  in  a 
buggy  or  on  horseback  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  cattle,  as  they  are  all  wild  range 
stock. 

Mr.  West  feeds  about  125  pounds  of  pulp 
a  day,  mixed  with  ten  pounus  of  chopped 
hay.  The  best  cattle  or  the  "tops"  are 
taken  out  of  the  common  pens  the  last  15 
days  before  going  to  the  market,  and  put 
in  special  pens  wnere  they  are  given  one 
or  two  pounds  of  baney  a  day  and  all  the 
good  hay  they  can  eat,  so  tnat  by  the  time 
they  are  ready  for  snipment  tney  are  in 
prime  condition. 


RESUME  OF  CHICAGO  STOCK 
MARKET  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Valuation  of  all  live  stock  received  at 
Cnicago  for  the  year  was  $330,614,200, 
which  was  by  far  the  greatest  since  the 
yards  were  established.  This  total  in- 
cluded hogs  to  the  value  of  $7,000,000  re- 
ceived outside  of  tne  yards  by  packers 
direct. 

Receipts  of  hogs  were  the  smallest  since 
1893,  the  total  being  6,619,018,  and  cattle 
receipts  were  the  smallest  since  1900. 

In  spite  of  the  big  decrease  in  hog  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  the  higher  price  they 
brought  at  market  made  the  year's  valua- 
tion about  $17,000,000  more  than  last 
year. 

Beef  cattle,  lambs,  and  calves  broke  all 
previous  records  for  top  prices  during  the 
year,  and  hogs  were  the  highest  with  one 
exception,  in  1882. 

Taking  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  the 
producer  never  before  received  such  high 
prices. 

Most  of  the  year  demand  was  excep- 
tionally strong  for  everything  that  was 
good  in  quality.  It  was  a  year  when  the 
public  appreciation  of  finished  stock  was 
strongly  emphasized. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  beef  cattle 
was  $9.50,  which  happened  to  be  the  high- 
est on  record,  beating  the  previous  high 
mark  in  1882  by  20  cents. 

In  no  other  year  did  the  price  of  corn 
play  such  an  important  part  in  feeding 
operations.  The  fact  that  so  many  peo- 
ple preferred  to  sell  their  corn  rather  than 
feed  it  was  responsible  for  the  shortage 
in  both  cattle  and  hogs. 

Sheep  was  the  only  class  of  live  stock 
that  made  a  gain  for  the  year.  High 
prices  for  several  years  have  stimulated 
greater  production. 

There  were  10,498,000  cattle,  calves, 
hogs  and  sheep  slaughtered  at  Chicago 
stock  yards  during  the  year  1909. 

Stockmen  are  facing  better  prospects 
than  usual  in  the  coming  year.  Practi- 
cally everything  is  much  higher  than  it 
was  a  year  ago  and  with  an  acknowledged 
shortage  in  cattle  and  hogs  .  producers 
hope  to  continue  the  era  of  high  prices  for 
some  time  to  come. 

There  were  no  records  broken  in  re- 
ceipts during  the  year,  as  a  deficit  de- 


veloped in  every  department  except  sheep. 

The  valuation  of  live  stock  was  higher 
in  every  department  during  the  year, 
showing  that  prices  were  uniformly  good. 


SHORT-HORN  SALE. 

On  January  24,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide  will 
offer  25  head  of  yearling  and  two-year 
old  bulls  and  15  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
including  some  first  prize  winners  at  the 
Alaska-Yukon  Fair.  The  Howard  Cattle 
Company  will  also  sell  the  next  day,  Janu- 
ary 25,  35  head  of  yearling  and  two-year- 
old  bulls  and  20  head  of  cows  and  heifers. 
The  auction  will  take  place  at  the  sales 
pavilion  of  Fred  H.  Chase  &  Co.,  487 
Valencia  street,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
sales  will  be  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Bel- 
lows, the  Missouri  Short-Horn  expert. 

Several  prize  winners  of  the  live  stock 
show  held  at  the  Seattle  fair  will  be  of- 
fered from  the  Greenwood  herd.  The 
lucky  person  who  gets  one  of  these  is  sure 
of  having  an  animal  of  true  Short-Horn 
character,  and  one  which  will  make  an 
immediate  improvement  in  any  herd. 

The  sale  last  year  was  the  most  success- 
ful and  attractive  ever  held  on  the  Coast 
and  was  attended  by  stockmen  from  all 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  who  carried  home 
the  choice  offerings.  The  average  price  ob- 
tained at  the  last  sale  was  $159  per  head; 
23  females  sold  for  $3400,  or  an  average 
of  $147;  39  bulls  sold  for  $6375,  or  an 
average  of  $163. 


MEETING  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 
LIVE  STOCK  BREEDER'S 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  California  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  will  hold  its  regular  meeting 
on  January  24  and  25,  at  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel, San  Francisco.  The  object  of  the  or- 
ganization is  the  furtherance  of  the  live 
stock  interest  in  California,  and  many 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  stockmen 
of  the  State  will  be  discussed.  A  banquet 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  Prof.  E.  W. 
Majors,  Prof.  Hawke,  Carrol  Cook,  S.  B. 
Wright,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Geo.  P.  Bellows, 
of  Missouri,  State  Veterinarian  Keane, 
Prof.  Phillips  and  Captain  Langdon,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  speak.  The  election  of  officers  and 
other  matters  will  be  taken  up  on  January 
25th. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  cattle  feed  is  going  to  be  short  on 
the  desert  ranges  before  spring  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  snow  fall,  which  lies 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  ex- 
pands out  into  the  desert.  The  snow  this 
winter  has  spread  out  on  the  desert  as 
far  east  as  Ludlow,  San  Bernardino 
county. 

The  drouth  in  New  Mexico  has  caused 
Turney  &  Isaacs  to  sell  most  of  their 
cattle.  Already  they  have  shipped  500 
cows  and  300  calves  to  California. 

James  T.  Donlon  of  Ventura  recently 
bought  1000  head  of  cattle  from  the  Rock 
Springs  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  of  Nevada. 

Secretary  Stewart  of  the  Utah  Wool 
Growers'  Association  reports  that  the 
sheep  caught  in  the  snow  in  that  State 
are  doing  very  well,  as  the  corn  which 
was  rushed  to  them  reached  the  sheep 
in  time  to  save  a  large  percentage. 

An  epidemic  of  "hog  cholera  is  reported 
at  Salinas. 

W.  F.  Huesel,  of  Hanford,  recently  re- 
ceived from  Oklahoma  two  pedigreed  Po- 
land China  hogs. 

Fourteen  carloads  of  hogs,  the  largest 
bunch  that  ever  left  Hanford,  were  ship- 
ped out  by  Hammond  &  Ryan  last  week. 

Stockmen  around  Kerman  are  jubilant 
over  the  abundant  pasturage.  The  grass 
has  come  up  so  well  that  cattle  are  be- 
ing brought  from  other  districts. 

Veterinary  Inspector  Longley  reports 
that  nearly  all  of  the  western  half  of 
in  Mexico,  containing  over  650,000  acres. 


/ROOFING 


Going  to  build  ?  Settled  the  Roofing  question  yet  ? 
Or  it  may  be  that  you  have  an  old  roof  that  needs  re- 
placing. If  you  want  a  roof  that  will  wear  for  years 
without  paint  or  repairs,  Pioneer  Roofing  is  what  you 
are  looking  for. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  Pioneer  Roofing 
and  our  32-page  Roofing  Booklet. 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  73  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

Use  Pioneer  Asphalt  Roof  Paint  and  Coating. 


OR 


In  constant  use  for  15  years.  I  Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Makes   a   hard    load  pull  easily.     |      Use  it  on  your  Harvesters. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub 
THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Fresno  county  is  free  from  the  Texas 
fever  tick.  There  are  only  seven  ranches 
In  the  county  which  are  quarantined. 

The  Santa  Barbara  County  Live  Stock 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Lompoc  last  week  and  elected  James 
Sloan,  president;  C.  A.  Edwards,  vice- 
president;  J.  R.  Fithan,  treasurer;  Dr.  H. 
O.  Sanders,  secretary. 

Sir  Thomas  Wiseman,  of  London, 
bought  the  Chihuahua  ranch  of  General 
Terrazas.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  ranches 
and  cost  about  $1,000,000.     Over  25,000 


HOG 

K0K0M0 

FIELD 

FENCE 

POULTRY 

noma  h lock 

S5'e»= 

The  Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  and 
Diamond  Mesh  Fences  for  all  purposes.  Made  oi 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-r^ulatlng  steel  wires. 
Absolutely  hog  tight  and  stock  proof.  Write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-f.rtint?  shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 

P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


DAIRY  STOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF.  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Halsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tank  s  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gal'ons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F\  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 
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head  of  cattle  and  2000  head  of  horses 
and  mules  are  included  In  the  deal. 

Thomas  H.  Williams,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  some  other  California  capitalists  have 
obtained  a  concession  to  build  a  large 
packing  house  at  Guadalajara  and  H.  H. 
Hinkle  will  superintend  the  new  con- 
cern. 

Twelve  carloads  of  hogs,  valued  at 
about  $12,000,  were  shipped  out  of  Braw- 
ley  last  week.  Virgil  Patterson  marked 
five  cars,  Woods  &  McKeehan,  four  cars, 
and  W.  L.  Manahan,  three  cars. 

The  northern  side  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino range  is  covered  with  snow,  so  that 
the  cattle  can  not  get  at  the  feed.  At 
Grapevine,  where  many  cattle  usually 
feed  during  the  winter  season,  the  ground 
is  so  deeply  covered  with  snow  that  the 
cattle  have  to  browse  on  the  bushes. 

The  cattlemen  of  Arizona  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  live  stock  in 
that  section  of  the  country  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  calving  season  com- 
menced last  spring  the  cows  were  in  poor 
condition  on  the  ranges,  and  as  a  result, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  calves  died,  re- 
sulting in  the  great  scarcity  of  yearlings 
at  this  time. 

A  very  important  decision  has  been 
handed  down  by  Judge  W.  H.  Pope  of  the 
District  Court  of  New  Mexico.  He  de- 
cided that  infected  cattle  under  quaran- 
tine could  not  run  on  the  public  ranges 
where  there  are  clean  cattle. 

The  Denver  Live  Stock  Show,  which 
was  held  from  January  8  to  15,  was  the 
most  successful  ever  held.  Some  10,000 
Western  cattle  were  exhibited,  but  the 
chief  feature  of  the  show  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  feeder  cattle  in  carload  lots. 

Range  and  weather  conditions  around 
Buffalo,  Wyoming,  are  so  bad  that  sheep- 
men are  offering  their  flocks  at  $1  a  head. 
These  sheep  could  not  have  been  pur- 
chased six  weeks  ago  for  less  than  $6  a 
head. 

The  snows  of  last  week  have  filled  the 
water  holes  and  streams  north  of  Sonora 
so  that  the  cattlemen  in  that  section 
have  no  fear  of  a  dry  year. 

Buyer  Sweeney,  of  Los  Angeles,  bought 
14  carloads  of  cattle  at  Tempe,  Arizona, 
last  week. 

There  is  a  marked  lull  in  the  export- 
ing of  Mexican  cattle.  From  now  until 
spring  there  will  be  very  few  cattle  ship- 
ped out.  It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
cattle  were  shipped  out  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  this  year. 

The  10,000  acre  Vallejo  ranch  near  Po- 
mona is  being  stocked  with  hogs.  Some 
M000  porkers  have  already  been  put  on 
alfalfa  prior  to  conditioning  them  for  the 
market. 

The  recent  storm  in  Arizona  killed  over 
600  sheep  for  H.  J.  Gray,  of  Prescott.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  storm  was,  the  fat 
sheep  were  killed,  while  the  poor  sheep 
weathered  the  storms. 

New  Mexico,  according  to  the  bulletin 
of  the  National  Wool  Manufactures'  Asso- 
ciation, is  fourth  in  the  production  of 
sheep,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho, 
leading  by  small  margins.  Montana  has 
5,000,000  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  and 
New  Mexico  has  3,200,000. 

Over  700  head  of  sheep  and  a  large 
number  of  cattle  were  frozen  to  death 
in  the  late  snowstorms  at  Folsom,  New 
Mexico. 

W.  C.  Camel  and  W.  L.  Walton,  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  have  purchased  the  Jersey  farm 
near  Dixon.  The  farm  contains  550  acres 
and  the  price  paid  was  $60  an  acre. 

Two  carloads  of  draft  horses  weighing 
from  1400  to  1800  pounds  apiece  were 
shipped  out  of  Wheatland  recently  by  Mr. 
Lowe. 

Peter  Nau,  of  Meridian,  recently  sold  a 
span  of  colts  for  $450.  , 

Twenty  thousand  head  of  sheep  be- 
longing to  the  Kaiser  Live  Stock  Co.,  of 
Elk  county,  Nevada,  will  be  driven  across 
the  State  to  Los  Angeles  markets. 

John  Russell  shipped  a  carload  of  81 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  ©  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific  Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Savings  from  a  Well-Fenced  Farm  Will  Pay  for  Other  Improvements 


"  'The  most  profitable  crop  walks  to 
market  or  is  carried  in  the  cream  can  ' 
The  raising  of  swine  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  profitable  industries.  It 
promises  quicker  and  greater  returns 
for  labor  and  capital  expended.  Chan- 
ging swine  from  one  pasture  to  another  is 
desirable,  as  they  will  do  vastly  better  on 
fresh  pasture  and  keep  much  healthier." 

W.  W.  P.  McCONNELL. 


Ellwood  Fence  is  built  on  simple,  cor- 
rect principles.  The  cross  (or  mesh) 
wires  are  firmly  wound  around  heavy 
cable  horizontal  or  line  wires,  forming  a 
truss  brace  that  effectually  prevents 
side-slipping.  It  really  is  a  WIRE 
BOARD,  with  meshes  only  4  inches 
across  throughout  the  first  18  inches  of 
all  styles  of  hog  fences. 

Ellwood  Fences  combine  great  strength 
with  closeness  of  mesh.  They  hold  the 
grown  hog  and  the  suckling  pig.  All 


styles  furnished  with  barbed  wire  woven 
at  bottom  if  desired.  With  barbed-bot- 
tom Ellwood  Hog  Fence  you  save  the 
cost  of  an  extra  strand  of  barbed  wire 
stretched  under  the  fence,  as  is  required 
with  plain  bottom  fence 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago         New  York        Denver        San  Francisco 

NOTE. — Dealers  Everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your 
town  and  have  him  show  you  the  dllferent  designs  and 
give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  hooklet  entitled  "How 
to  Build  a  Cheap  Concrete  Fence  Post,"  furnished  free 
for  the  asking. 


hogs  from  Hanford  to  San  Francisco 
which  weighed  20,000  pounds,  or  an  av- 
erage of  246  pounds  to  the  hog.  The 
price  was  7^  cents  a  pound  which 
amounted  to  $1503. 

Hogs  recently  brought  the  unusual 
price  of  $8.60  in  the  Kansas  City  market, 
the  highest  price  since  1882.  The  same 
day  the  price  at  Pittsburg  was  $8.90,  the 
highest  price  ever  recorded. 

The  California  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion which  met  in  Sacramento  on  January 
4,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  J.  A.  Kimble,  of  Hanford, 
president;  J.  Ramsey,  of  Red  Bluff,  vice- 
president;  State  Sheep  Inspector  J.  N. 
Blair,  secretary,  and  L.  L.  McCoy,  of  Red 
Bluff,  treasurer.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
association  will  be  held  at  Red  Bluff.  A 
delegate  was  sent  to  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Ogden  on  January  8. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  new  creamery  at  Brawley  is  now 
open.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  creameries 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  State.  The 
churn  alone  handles  900  pounds  of  but- 
ter at  a  run. 

Homer  P.  Saxe  recently  shipped  eight 
Holstein  cows  and  one  bull  to  Guaymas, 
Mexico. 

The  Yuba  City  creamery  opened  the 
first  part  of  this  month.  Already  their 
wagons  are  out  gathering  cream  from 
the  various  ranches. 

Butter  has  soared  to  a  record  figure  in 
New  York.  The  best  grade  butter  is 
quoted  at  from  42  to  45  cents  retail. 

A  cow  testing  association  is  being  or- 
ganized at  Gustine,  Merced  county. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Foodstuffs  Low  This  Season 

If  you  do  not  agree  with  us  possi- 
bly you  have  not  been  quoted  on 

Cocoa  Cake  or  IVIeal 
Linseed  Oil  Cake  IVIeal 

You  know  they  are  the  best  feeds  on  the  market. 

Do  you  know  how  cheap  they  are  this  year  ? 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS,  Manufacturers, 

155  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Br- 
if,  i  s 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 

SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH   &  CO.,  Ma""'gf,"rc" 


ErfllwOHTOSasEE 


Mm 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.     Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Otl  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  AHphaltum 


PATENTS 

FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copyrights. 


812  and  814  (Jlaus  Spreckels  nidg.,  San  Francisco. 

CUE  AD  I  Mill  160  y2m'  ?et 

OnCHl  LfUlU  under  homestead  law  In 
14  mo8.  Good.  160  acres  $1600,  pay  ments.  Ideal 
for  grapes,  walnuts,  apples,  crops,  grazing. 
Fine  soil,  timber,  rainfall.  Box,  821,  SAN  LUIS 
OBISPO.  CAL. 


Rupture  Cured 

Without  the  Knile  or  Loss  ol  Time: 

No  pay  until  cured. 

Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE 

1122  Market  St..  0pp.  7th,  San  Fr.ocuco.. 

Rooms  7  and  8.  Hours  10  to  &. 


r.ti 
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The  building  of  our  new  Mill,  and 
our  greatly  increased  output  have 
enabled  us  to  make 

EGG-MORE 


at  less  cost,  and  so  we  are  offering 
it  in  the  larger  quantities  at  the 
following 

REDUCED  PRICES 

25  lbs.  $1.65;  50  lbs.,  $3.00; 
100  lbs.,  $5.50. 

If  not  kept  by  your  dealer  we 
will  prepay  the  freight  within  300 
miles.  Write  for  new  circular  de- 
monstrating how  Egg-More  makes 
the  cheapest  egg-producing  food  as 
well  as  the  best,  with  many  Testi- 
monials. 

West  Coast  Mill  Co. 

Cor.  Griffin  S  fllhambra,  LOS  ANGELES,  Ml. 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

M  AN  I"  FACTO  R  ERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  arc  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-cgg  size,  £5.50 
Cycle  Brooder, 
oO-egg  size,  $8.00 
The  Philo  System— 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
— mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira,  New  York.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Unvarying  Success  of  the 

DEFENDER  INCUBATOR 


Hatches  Is  not 
without  cause. 

There  .are  a  do/en 
good  reasons  for  the 
health  and  strength 
of  Defender  chicks. 
Our  catalogue  tells 
them. 

No.  3,  540— Egg  ca- 
pacity delivered  to 
your  station  for  less 
than  S34.&0. 


Defender  Incubator  Co.,  Deparment  G. 

LIVERMORE,  C*L. 


CROLEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma,  California. 
Capacity,  40,000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
All  Leading  Vnrlc»len. 
Rhode  i  si  urn!  k<mIh,  Barred  or  white  Rocka, 
White  MImorcaa  anil  Legliorus. 
Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Movable  Poultry  Houses. — Where  a 
team  is  kept  and  land  is  not  limited  as  in 
the  case  of  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and 
stockmen,  the  movable  colony  house  is  an 
easy  and  profitable  way  to  secure  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new"  for  the  fowls. 
The  use  of  poultry  houses  on  wheels  is 
general  among  the  farmers  in  England, 
and  the  manufacture  of  such  houses  is  an 
important  branch  of  the  "timber  mei- 
chant's"  trade.  We  note  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  firm  in  Bedford  where  such 
houses  mounted  on  four  strong  iron 
wheels  with  wrought  iron  axles  and  rings 
for  traces  may  be  bought  complete  to  the 
padlock  and  key  for  an  astonishingly  mod- 
erate price.  For  instance,  such  a  house 
9x6  feet  and  6  feet  high,  roof,  matched 
boards  covered  with  patent  asphaltic  felt, 
tight  floor,  sides  and  ends  of  planed  and 
tongued  and  grooved  lumber  on  strong 
framing,  fitted  with  outside  movable  nest 
boxes  on  both  sides,  movable  perches,  etc., 
and  painted  with  jet  varnish;  in  short,  a 
house  that  will  answer  for  from  20  to  40 
fowls,  water-tight,  draft-proof,  and  prop- 
erly ventilated  and  of  superior  finish  for 
some  $25.  Though  there  are  no  such  bar- 
gains in  poultry  houses  to  be  had  on  this 
side,  the  farmer  can  put  together  a  mov- 
able poultry  house  on  somewhat  the  above 
plan  and  rougher  finish  with  the  sills  for 
runners,  and  at  little  cost.  Such  houses 
some  4x8  feet  set  around  in  the  pasture 
or  orchard  for  the  young  stock  just  from 
the  brooder  runs,  and  for  breeding  pens 
of  some  12  or  20  birds  each,  give  ideal  re- 
sults. It  follows  that  movable  houses 
must  be  built  much  lower  than  stationary 
ones  and  also  that  the  floor  will  be  the 
width  of  the  sill  above  the  ground. 

Chick  Houses  and  Coops. — In  the  lo- 
calities where  the  summer  time  stands 
for  hot  days  and  warm  nights,  the  V- 
shaped  coop  made  of  lath  and  located  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  tree  or  wall  is  largely 
in  evidence  for  biddy  and  her  brood,  and 
answers  the  purpose.  But  in  our  Coast 
summer  with  its  chill  trade  winds  and 
fogs  such  coops  should  not  be  used.  Our 
coops  require  to  be  tight  on  top  and  bot- 
tom, and  on  three  sides  with  the  front 
protected  by  inch-mesh  wire.  A  large 
dry  goods  box  makes  a  cheap  and  good 
coop.  Turn  it  on  its  side  with  the  top  for 
the  open  front;  batten  all  cracks  and 
knot  holes,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
rats,  tack  a  piece  of  wire  fencing  over  the 
bottom  outside:  cover  the  front  with  inch- 
mesh  wire  made  to  turn  partly  back  for 
a  door,  and  to  button  down  when  not 
needed. 

Brooder  Houses. — Where  chicks  are 
reared  by  artificial  means  the  brooder 
house  is  an  essential.  Some  are  inclined 
to  pin  their  faith  to  outdoor  brooders. 
The  outdoor  brooder  in  itself  is  all  right 
and  better  than  the  indoor  brooder  be- 
cause more  roomy — but  put  it  under  cover. 
The  farmer  who  turns  out  but  two  or 
three  hundred  fowls  each  season  may  use 
some  out  building  as  a  brooder  house  by- 
battening  the  cracks,  making  a  tight  floor 
and  putting  half-sash  windows  on  the 
south  side.  Where  many  chicks  are  rear- 
ed it  pays  to  have  a  good  brooder  house. 
The  general  plan  for  such  buildings  is 
much  the  same  everywhere.  A  house 
some  12  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  need  be, 
facing  the  south  or  a  little  east  of  south, 
with  a  three  foot  alleyway  along  the 
back  side,  the  remaining  width  o'  - 
nine  feet  divided  by  wire  netting  in  com- 
partments some  six  feet  wide,  each  com- 
partment containing  a  brooder  at  the 
back  and  a  brooder  run  extending  to  the 


front  where  it  opens  into  the  outside  run 
or  pen.  A  sash  window  must  be  in  the 
front  of  each  compartment,  and,  when  it 
can  be  afforded,  also  a  door  which  adds 
to  the  convenience  of  the  caretaker  in 
passing  into  the  outside  runs;  however, 
the  gates  between  the  runs  answer  and 
save  considerable  expense.  But  there 
must  be  a  door  from  the  alleyway  into 
each  compartment,  also  between  each 
compartment.  A  raised  floor  of  strong 
lumber  is  an  important  part  of  a  brooder 
house.  Rats  will  come  many  miles  to  lo- 
cate under  a  brooder  house,  for  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  much  to  his  ratship*s 
taste  as  brooder  chicks,  either  on  the  half- 
shell  or  as  broilers  and  fryers. 

Naturally,  the  space  under  the  brooder 
house  floor  must  be  boarded  off  from  the 
runs  so  that  chicks  cannot  go  under.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  siding  for  this 
purpose  made  to  form  an  inclined  plat- 
form for  the  chicks  to  go  up  on  in  pass- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  brooder  house.  To 
teach  chicks  to  ascend  steps  or  a  slanting 
board  which  does  not  extend  entirely 
across  the  front  of  the  brooder  house  com- 
partment is  a  harrowing  job,  as  all  will 
agree  who  have  tried  it. 

Poultry  House  Perches. — Suitable 
perches  upon  which  the  fowls  may  roost 
in  comfort  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
successful  egg  production.  Biddy  can  get 
no  good  rest  on  a  perch  which  is  too  nar- 
row to  support  her  body  or  which  sags 
under  her,  nor  on  one  which  is  filthy  and 
infested  with  red  mites  and  scaly  leg 
mites.  After  such  night  struggles  she  will 
be  a  nervous  wreck  the  following  day  and 
in  no  condition  to  lay  the  expected  egg. 
If  the  perches  are  too  high  she  is  liable 
to  rupture  and  bumblefoot  which  still  fur- 
ther impair  her  usefulness.  Many  poul- 
trymen  consider  any  old  stick  or  limb  of 
a  tree  good  enough  for  a  perch.  It  costs 
little  and  it  pays  well  to  get  scantling  for 
this  purpose  an  inch  thick  and  three  in- 
ches wide.  These  should  be  planed  and 
the  edges  rounded  which  makes  the  perch 
comfortable  for  the  fowls  and  give  the 
mite  no  chance  to  catch  on,  as  do  rough 
boards  and  old  sticks  full  of  cracks  and 
holes.  These  smooth,  broad  perches 
should  not  be  placed  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  they  should  all  be  on 
a  level.  The  plan  of  putting  each  one  a 
little  higher  than  the  other  results  in  the 
top  perch  being  crowded  to  suffocation 
while  the  bottom  one  is  vacant.  Because 
fowls  like  to  roost  high  is  no  reason  they 
should  be  allowed  high  perches.  The  lad- 
der to  reach  these  high  perches  is  all 
right  in  the  going-up  but  when  she  gets 
ready  to  descend  from  her  high  perch  the 
hen  is  not  looking  for  a  ladder  but  plumps 
down  anywhere  regardless  of  consequences 
or  bumblefoot.  The  perch  should  always 
be  strong  and  well  supported  so  that  when 
full  of  heavy  fowl  it  will  not  sag  or  give 
under  them.  If  the  reach  is  long,  about 
every  five  feet  there  should  be  a  support 
under  the  perch  for  heavy  fowl.  The 
simplest  and  best  rest  for  the  perches  is 
a  strip  of  the  same  scantling  used  for 
perches  nailed  edgewise  along  the  wall  at 
the  desired  height  through  inch  blocks  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  wall.  This 
leaves  an  open  space  between  the  scantling 
and  the  wall  and  furnishes  a  rest  two  in- 
ches wide  for  the  perch.  As  it  is  often 
desirable  to  slip  the  perches  nearer  to- 
gether or  farther  apart,  a  single  nail  driv- 
en part  way  into  the  rest  at  each  side  of 
the  end  of  the  perch  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  from  slipping. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

A  Case  oe  Roup. — G.  E.  S.,  of  Elkgrove, 
California,  writes:  "Would  you  kindly  let 
me  know  through  the  poultry  columns  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  you  think 
of  the  following  described  disease?  I 
have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for  the 
last  12  years  and  have  had  all  the  ups 
and  downs  and  diseases  that  usually  fall 


to  the  poultryman's  lot.  But  a  new  one 
has  come  under  my  observation  the  last 
few  days.  This  disease  effects  the  eye 
and  the  lids  close  and  on  being  opened 
a  hard,  yellowish  matter  can  be  squeezed 
out,  and  usually  the  eyeball  comes  out 
with  it.  If  left  alone  the  hen  will  die 
in  two  or  three  days.  But  the  cure  is  as 
simple  as  the  disease  is  deadly.  I  inject 
coal  oil  with  a  sewing  machine  oil  can 
into  the  sore  and  after  two  or  three  appli- 
cations the  hen  is  cured  minus  an  eye. 
Now,  a  curious  thing.  I  noticed  one  of 
a  litter  of  pigs  some  six  weeks  old  was 
lame;  the  next  day  the  foot  was  greatly 
swollen.  The  third  day  I  opened  the 
swelling  and  it  was  filled  with  the  same 
kind  of  matter  as  the  hen's  eye.  I  ap- 
plied the  same  treatment  and  the  pig  is 
nearly  well.  This  disease,  or  whatever 
it  is,  does  not  seem  contagious  but  ap- 


WAYSIDE  YARDS 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

High  Class  and 
Bred  for  Egg 
Production,  or 
Exhibition 

Purposes 


V 


s.  c. 


White 
Leghorns. 

We  have  the 
combination  — 
Utility  and 
Fancy  —  We 
showed  the  finest  bird  in  the  show  of  800  exhibits 
at  Petaluma,  1909,  and  carried  off  all  Leghorn 
Prizes. 

We  want  the  trade  of  the  high  class  breeders 
of  the  Coast. 

Write  for  Prices. 
CARL   GREGORY,  Mgr. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
G  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
SI  per  sitting,  S6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALKS, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  AREN8ERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  dlstli- 
late.  furnishes  steady ,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show,  Seattle,  and  all  big  Bhows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  So  each.  Eggs  S3  and  85  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

A  FEW  PURE  BRED  BRAHMAS,  BLACK 
Mlnorcas  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  for 
sale.   Apply  to  Vine  Ranch,  Vina, Cal. 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlghtand  Black-Tailed 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

B  RUN  ZK  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
(  al.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WHITE  LUGHOKNS— Ideal  Layers.  Write  for 
Circular  to  C.  B.  Carlngton,  box  706  Hay  ward, 
California. 
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pears  to  come  from  nowhere,  as  my  fowls 
are  in  the  best  of  health  and  well  taken 
care  of;  the  pigs  are  on  alfalfa  pasture, 
and  warmly  bedded  at  night  in  a  shed." 

We  are  glad  to  assure  our  inquirer  that 
his  hens  have  not  developed  any  new 
disease.  It  is  the  same  old  roup  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  what  has  heretofore 
come  under  his  observation.  Some  years 
since  the  Bacteriological  Department  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  roup  in  its  various 
forms  from  which  we  take  the  description 
of  one  form  which  tallies  with  the  case 
noted  by  our  inquirer: 

"Sometimes  a  yellowish,  cheese-like 
mass  forms  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  ducts 
between  the  eye  and  nostrils,  and  some- 
times in  small  tumors  under  the  skin  of 
the  face.  The  secretion  from  the  eyes, 
like  that  from  the  nostrils,  is  at  first  a 
clear  liquid,  then  changing  to  a  putrid  dis- 
charge. If  this  secretion  is  retained  in 
the  eye  socket  it  undergoes  a  change,  be- 
coming a  yellowish,  solid,  cheesy  mass, 
which  either  forces  the  eye  out  of  its 
socket  or  the  inflammation  entirely  de- 
stroys it." 

The  remedy  for  all  such  inflammations 
is  an  antiseptic  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber used  in  medicine.  For  ordinary  use 
in  such  cases,  coal  oil  is  at  once  the 
cheapest,  most  convenient  and  at  the  same 
time  the  best  and  safest  remedy.  An  ap- 
plication of  the  coal  oil  to  clean  out  the 
nostrils  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  might 
have  prevented  the  inflammation  and 
saved  the  hen's  eye.  Though  the  health 
of  his  general  flock  is  good,  we  would  ad- 
vise our  inquirer  to  look  for  drafts  and 
dampness  in  the  roosting  quarters.  Also 
to  rinse  out  and  empty  the  drinking  ves- 
sels each  night,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing wipe  wiin  a  clean  cloth,  dampened  in 
coal  oil,  then  fill  with  pure  water.  The 
puddles  in  the  poultry  yards  which  can- 
not be  drained,  sprinkle  with  lime  dust. 
As  to  the  pig,  it  probably  got  its  foot 
hurt  and  then  took  cold  in  it,  causing  an 
inflammation  the  same  as  the  cold  in  the 
lien's  eye. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks. — Some  of  our 
subscribers  would  like  to  know  of  reliable 
breeders  of  these  ducks  who  have  breed- 
ing stock  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Such 
breeders  would  find  it  profitable  to  let 
themselves  be  known  through  the  poultry 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Corrkuted. — C.  H.  Vaughan,  breeder  of 
White  Minorcas,  writes:  "In  your  article 
on  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Show  you  state 
that  Mr.  Scrutton  won  the  White  Minorca 
Club  prize  for  best  birds,  whereas  it 
should  be  as  follows:  James  Greig,  one 
club  ribbon  for  first  cock;  H.  C.  Scrutton 
one  club  ribbon  for  first  cockerel;  C.  II. 
Vaughan  two  club  ribbons  for  first  hen 
and  first  pullet." 


Poultry  Notes. 


A  poultry  show  was  recently  brought 
off  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  by  three  boys, 
whose  ages  range  from  10  to  14  years. 
The  exhibit  consisted  of  25  chickens,  15 
pigeons,  4  Belgian  hares  and  2  ducks,  all 
blooded  stock.  The  admission  was  five 
cents  and  the  show  was  liberally  patron- 
ized. Who  knows  but  these  boys  may 
some  day  become  world-famous  as  poultry 
breeders  and  showmen? 


The  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show  at 
Madison  Square  Gardens,  New  York,  this 
•season  has  6500  entries,  which  is  500  more 
than  the  one  last  year,  considered  a  rec- 
ord-breaker at  that  time.  Of  these  en- 
tries 200  are  from  Canada.  Last  season 
the  fowls  from  over  the  line  were  quaran- 
tined out  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  which  effects  pet 
stock  and  fowls,  it  seems,  as  well  as 
larger  animals. 


The  New  Year. 


As  the  dead  year  is  clasped  by  a  dead 
December, 

So  let  your  dead  sins  with  your  dead 
days  lie; 

A  new  life  is  yours,  and  a  new  hope! 
Remember 
We  build  our  own  ladders  to  climb  to 
the  sky. 

Stand  out  in  the  sunlight  of  promise,  for- 
getting 

Whatever  your  past  held  of  sorrow  or 
wrong; 

We  waste  half  our  strength  in  a  useless 
regretting, 
We  sit  by  the  tombs  in  the  dark  too 
long. 

Have  you  missed  in  your  aim?  Well,  the 
mark  is  still  shining; 
Did  you  faint  in  the  race?  Well,  take 
breath  for  the  next; 
Did  the  clouds  drive  you  back?    But  see 
yonder  their  lining; 
Were  you  tempted  and  fell?  Let  it  serve 
for  a  text. 

As  each  year  hurries  by,  let  it  join  that 
procession 
Of  skeleton  shapes  that  march  down  to 
the  past, 

While  you  take  your  place  in  the  line  of 
progression, 
With  your  eyes  on  the  heaven,  your  face 
to  the  blast. 

I  tell  you  the  future  can  hold  no  terrors 
For  any  sad  soul  while  the  stars  re- 
volve, 

If  he  will  but  stand  firm  on  the  grave  of 
his  errors, 
And,  instead  of  regretting,  resolve,  re- 
solve! 

It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  rebuilding, 
Though  all  into  ruins  your  life  seems 
hurled; 

For  look!  how  the  light  of  the  new  year  is 
gilding 

The  worn,  wan  face  of  the  bruised  old 
world!  — Anon. 


Friends  as  Factors  in  Success. 


When  as  a  young  girl  I  first  went  away 
to  school  a  wise  old  friend  said  to  me: 
"The  most  important  thing  in  your  future 
is  the  friends  you  will  make." 

Girllike,  I  dismissed  the  remark  lightly, 
but  the  years  have  since  taught  me  that 
friends  are  the  most  valuable  treasure  a 
woman  can  accumulate  as  she  goes 
through  life,  and  that  upon  the  kind  of 
friends  and  the  number  of  friends  she 
makes  will  depend  much  of  her  happi- 
ness and  success. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  imagine  we  can 
map  out  our  course  independently  of  the 
people  we  come  in  contact  with.  We  can- 
not. Willingly  or  not,  we  are  constantly 
allying  these  people  either  for  us  or 
against  us,  and  the  time  comes  when  their 
influence  will  weigh  on  our  side  or  in 
opposition  to  us. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  woman  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  30  without  realizing  the 
value  of  friends.  She  was  cold  and  un- 
social. When  strangers  were  presented  to 
her  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  in- 
difference to  them.  She  observed  none  of 
the  affectionate  little  ceremonies  with 
which  friends  are  bound  to  each  other — 
birthday  wishes,  parting  gifts,  the  send- 
ing of  a  book  or  flower  or  a  letter.  Shut 
up  within  herself  she  traveled  her  nar- 
row, solitary  road,  making  no  new  friends, 
losing  her  old  friends  by  neglect,  and  all 
the  while  unconscious  of  what  she  was 
missing. 

Awakening  Comes  at  Last. — But  there 
came  a  time  when  she  saw  that  other 
women  were  happy  and  successful,  and 
she  was  not;  that  others  who  had  started 
even  with  her  in  the  race  were  getting  on, 
and  she  was  lagging  behind.    It  was  an 
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awakening  moment!  She  perceived  the 
value  of  friends.  She  saw  that  when  Miss 
Blank  went  to  a  strange  city  a  friend  of 
Miss  Blank's  asked  some  city  friend  to 
call  and  see  her.  And  these  people  did 
call  and  introduce  her  to  a  nice  circle  of 
friends. 

She  saw  that  another  .friend  of  Miss 
Blank  commended  her  t'o  an  exclusive 
boarding  place  where  personal  references 
were  required,  and  that  still  another 
friend  interested  some  influential  business 
people  in  her.  And  the  consequence  was 
that  Miss  Blank  was  soon  settled  com- 
fortably in  the  great  city,  with  pleasant 
acquaintances,  a  desirable  home,  and  a 
good  position — all  because  Miss  Blank 
made  friends,  and  these  friends  had 
formed  links  in  a  chain  that  furthered  her 
interests. 

Fkiknds  Factors  in  SUCCESS, — She  her- 
self, the  cold,  unsocial  one,  was  left  alone 
in  the  strange  city  to  seek  indifferent 
lodgings',    pass    solitary    evenings,  and 
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spend  weary  days  hunting  for  work.  And 
all  because  she  had  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  cultivate  friends! 

Mercenary  as  it  may  seem  to  regard 
friends  as  stepping  stones  to  success, 
there  is  no  gainsaying  that  they  are  the 
strongest  factors  in  our  prosperity.  Their 
belief  in  us,  is  always  a  testimonial  in 
our  favor;  and  the  girl  who  goes  through 
life  without  ever  a  friend  to  speak  for  hex 
is  not  erroneously  rated  as  deficient  in 
those  qualities  which  would  entitle  her  to 
the  favor  of  the  great  god.  success. 

.Many  a  woman  has  the  keenest  desire 
to  make  friends,  but  does  not  know  how. 
Seekers  for  light  on  this  point  are  usu- 
ally told:  "Forget  yourself  and  think  of 
others,"  and  "Talk  of  what  interests  other 
people." 

These  rules  are  neither  infallible  nor 
exhaustive,  but  they  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  for- 
get one's  self  in  so  far  as  to  get  into  a 
responsive  attitude  if  one  wishes  to  make 
friends. 

Here  is  where  the  responsive  girl 
scores  away  ahead  of  the  merely  clever 
girl.  "She  noticed  that  I  was  feeling 
blue  and  miserable  and  she  let  me  tell 
her  my  worries  and  comforted  me,"  is 
the  way  one  girl  explained  the  beginnings 
of  her  friendship  with  another. 

You  must  come  out  of  your  miserable 
little  citadel  of  self  if  you  wish  to  make 
friends — stop  thinking  of  yourself  and 
give  sympathetic  understandings  to  an- 
other. Not  only  seem  interested,  but  be 
interested.  Listen  with  thoughts  on  the 
speaker,  try  to  understand,  and  answer 
heartedly. 

Points  One  Mtst  Remember.— If  you 
wish  to  make  friends  you  must  be  cheer- 
ful. The  lugubrious,  complaining  woman 
scares  people  away  from  her  as  effectu- 
ally as  if  she  had  the  plague. 

If  you  wish  to, make  friends  you  must 
be  good  natured.  The  venomous  tongue 
that  delights  to  speak  caustically  of 
others  is  not  a  desirable  acquisition  in  a 
repertoire  of  friends  and  people  shun  it. 

If  you  wish  to  make  friends  you  must 
avoid  being  a  bore.  Don't  talk  of  your 
family  to  strangers,  nor  of  your  troubles 
to  acquaintances,  nor  of  your  ailments 
to  any  one,  nor  overmuch  on  any  subject 
under  the  sun.  It  is  only  an  exception- 
ally brilliant  conversationalist  that  peo- 
ple will  listen  to  with  interest  for  any 
length  of  time. 

If  you  wish  to  make  friends  your 
heart  must  be  kina  and  your  tongue 
gentle  and  your  motives  disinterested, 
and  you  must  cultivate  the  blessed  fac- 
ulty of  cheerful  responsiveness. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  attract  peo- 
ple and  if  you  will  present  a  sunny  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  world  you  need  not 
fear  but  that  friends  will  flock  to  you. 

Having  made  friends  it  rests  with  you 
to  hold  them,  fast  by  worth  and  sincerity, 
and  to  believe  in  them  with  a  loyalty  that 
cannot  be  shaken  by  the  tongues  of  petty 
suspicions  and  gossip. 


Household  Hints. 


How  TO  Wash  a  Sweater. — Prepare 
some  warm  lather,  put  in  the  sweater, 
and  knead  it  well  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  but  do  not  rub  it  in  any  way.  If 
the  garment  is  very  soiled  two  waters 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  remove  all 
the  dirt.  Rinse  in  tepid,  slightly  am- 
moniated  water.  If  you  have  a  wringer 
pass  the  sweater  through  it  several  times, 
but  on  no  account  wring  it,  or  the  wool 
will  stretch.  Hang  up  to  dry  in  a  cur- 
rent of  wind,  or,  better  yet,  place  the 
garment  in  a  pillow  case  and  pin  to  the 
line.  When  perfectly  dry,  pull  into  shape 
by  hand. 


Bonnie,  on  being  told  she  would  have 
to  eat  condensed  milk  on  her  oatmeal  for 
breakfast,  exclaimed,  "I  wish  that  con- 
densed cow  would  die." 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  12,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

Large  shipments  are  again  coming  in 
from  the  North,  but  local  buyers  are 
taking  no  great  interest,  and  most  descrip- 
tions are  unchanged  in  value.  Red  Russian 
being  quoted  a  little  higher.  There  is 
more  Sonora  wheat  offering,  and  tl  o  range 
of  prices  is  smaller,  but  all  supplies  are 
strongly  held.  Owing  to  the  suspension  of 
the  Mexican  tariff  a  larger  movement  is 
expected  in  that  direction. 

California  Club   $2.05  ©2.10 

Sonora    2.15  @2.20 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club   2.05  ©2.10 

Northern  Bluestem    2.10  (812.20 

Russian  Red    1.95  @2.00 

BARLEY. 

Values  are  still  strong  for  the  better 
grades,  but  with  some  pressure  to  sell 
feed  has  been  weaker.  Prices,  however, 
have  been  restored  to  about  the  former 
level,  and  while  buying  is  on  a  rather 
limited  scale  the  market  is  in  a  good  posi- 
tion. 

Brewing   $1.50  01.62^ 

Shipping    1.50 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.47  M  ©1. 50 

Common  Feed    1.40  ©1.45 

Chevalier    1.70 

OATS. 

Prices  are  about  as  before,  but  with 
liberal  offerings  and  little  interest  on  the 
part  of  buyers  trading  is  dull.  Both  black 
and  white  varieties  are  weak,  with  a  de- 
cline expected,  but  so  far  quotations  are 
maintained. 

Red.  feed    $1.75 

Seed    2.00  ©2.25 

Black    2.50  {S2.70 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.72  KG  1-80 

CORN. 

Local  stock  is  higher,  and  while  the 
market  is  unsettled  on  Eastern  grades 
they  are  quoted  at  the  figures  given. 
Egyptian  is  firm.  There  is  some  demand 
for  all  descriptions,  but  with  very  little 
coming  in  the  market  is  dull. 

California  Large  White   $1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.90  ©1.96 

Eastern   White   1.95 

Egyptian — White    1.65     (u  1.70 

Brown    1.65 

RYE. 

Ordinary  offerings  find  little  demand  and 
as  there  is  little  stock  available  of  de- 
sirable quality  the  market  is  very  quiet. 
Prices  are  unchanged,  the  top  quotation 
being  largely  nominal. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.90  @2.00 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  beginning  to  pick  up  a 
little  after  the  holiday  dullness,  but  in- 
quiries are  of  small  proportions  for  most 
descriptions,  and  shipments  are  moderate. 
The  inquiry  for  pinks,  however,  has  in 
creased  materially,  this  description  being 
wanted  for  shipment  to  various  quarters. 
With  all  supplies  on  hand  the  price  is 
again  going  up,  advancing  about  25  cents 
this  week.  Bayos  and  horse  beans  also 
show  considerable  advance.  Otherwise 
prices  are  as  formerly  quoted,  though  the 
entire  market  is  in  a  very  firm  position. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $5.25  @5.35 

Blackeyes    4.00  04.10 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40  ©4.60 

Garvanos    2.50  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.00  ©2.25 

Small  Whites   4.75  ®5.00 

Large  Whites    3.50  @3.60 

Limas    4.10     ©4.20.  . 

Pea    4.25  @4.50 

Pink    4.15  ©4.25 

Red    6.50  @7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.00  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

A  fair  movement  is  now  going  on  In 
several  descriptions,  but  there  is  no  great 
activity,  and  prices  are  steadily  held  at 
the  former  level. 

Alfalfa,  per  lb   17@17%c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25. uu 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4  %c 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    3%@  4'/»c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Northern  grades  are  higher  in  this  mar- 
ket, and  local  stock  also  shows  a  slight 
advance,  all  values  being  firmly  held. 
With  the  year  only  started,  prices  art 
about  up  to  the  highest  point  of  last  sea- 
son, and  further  advances  are  not  unlike- 
ly. Many  local  buyers  now  have  some 
stock  on  hand,  and  are  holding  off. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  @7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  06.60 

Superfine    5.40  #5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....   6.10  @6.30 
HAY. 

Arrivals  show  very  little  increase, 
though  dealers  report  numerous  inquiries 
from  parties  in  the  country  who  wish  to 
sell.  The  continued  cold  weather  is  keep- 
ing the  demand  up  to  a  comparatively 
large  figure,  both  locally  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,  while  the  shipping 
movement  is  steadily  insreasing.  There 
is  continued  inquiry  from  the  north,  witn 
several  shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Orient.  Alfalfa  is  offered  more 
freely,  but  the  value  is  well  sustained, 
while  the  better  grades  of  grain  hay  are 
quite  firm. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.50@19.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00®  17.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@16.50 

Tame  Oat    13.00@17.00 

Barley    10.00@13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00@13.5b 

Alfalfa    9.50®13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00®  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 
An  interesting  feature  is  an  ai  rival  of 
bran    from    Chile.     The   market    for  this 
staple  is  weak,  with  large  offerings,  but 


no  further  change  in  price,  though  mid- 
dlings are  lower.  Rolled  barley  has  de- 
clined in  sympathy  with  the  weakness  in 
the  raw  grain,  and  alfalfa  men;  is  also 
easier,  corn  feeds  remaining  quite  firm. 

Alfalfa   Meal,    ton  $22.00 (ft  23.00 

Bran,  ton    27.000)29. 00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn   39.00040. 00 

Middlings    33.000  35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00033.00 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton   39.50041.00 

Boiled  Barlev    31.000  32.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 
Supplies  of  local  onions  hive  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  while  some  are  still 
offered  at  former  prices.  Oregon  stock  is 
being  sold  at  a  material  advance.  While 
local  garden  truck  is  quite  plentiful,  sup- 
plies of  vegetables  from  the  south  are 
still  limited,  and  prices  generally  rule 
high.  String  beans  are  about  out  of  the 
market,  and  peas  are  bringing  extreme 
prices.  No  prices  can  be  quoted  on  gen- 
eral offerings  of  tomatoes,  which  show 
frost  damage.  Some  Cuban  stock  Is  of- 
fered at  about  $5.50  per  crate,  but  there 
are  few  sales  at  that  price.  Green  pep- 
pers are  firm,  but  fairly  plentiful,  and  egg 
plant  is  higher.  Celery  has  also  advanced, 
while  rhubarb  has  been  arriving  quite 
freely. 

Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.00®  1.10 

Oregon  Yellow   1.40 

Garlic,  per  lb   5®  7c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   100  15<; 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c 

Summer  Squash,  large  box....  2.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   Nominal 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   5®  7c 

Egg  Plan,  per  lb   15c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.750  2.00 

Celery,  per  doz   30®  40c 

Mushrooms,  per  box   50c@  1.25 

POULTRY. 
Eastern  stock  is  again  coming  in  quite 
freely,  and  for  the  last  few  days  receipts 
of  local  stock  have  been  larger.  The  de- 
mand is  good,  but  prices  remain  about  the 
same.  Good  young  stock  sell*  off  quite 
readily.  Squabs  are  very  firm.  There  is 
more  movement  in  turkeys,  and  with 
larger  demands  prices  are  fairly  high. 
Chickens  are  expected  to  bring  a  little 
better  prices  next  week. 

Broilers   

Small  Broilers   


$  4.000 

5.00 

3.000) 

4.00 

5.50® 

6.00 

8.00® 

9.00 

6.50® 

7.50 

5.00® 

6.00 

4.0001 

5.00 

6.50® 

7.50 

8.00® 

9.00 

1.50 

3.00® 

3.50 

4.00® 

9.00 

2.50® 

3.00 

21® 

28c 

23® 

26c 

Hens,  per  doz. 
Small  Hens  .  . . 


Young  Roosters,  full  grown.. 

Pigeons   


Dressed  Turkeys,  lb  

Live  Turkeys,  lb  

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  been  in  good  condition 
most  of  the  week,  with  all  arrivals  moving 
off  readily  under  a  brisk  demand,  but  a 
little  accumulation  of  the  extra  grade  has 
caused  1  cent  to  be  dropped  from  the  quo- 
tation. Firsts,  however,  are  slightly  high- 
er, with  storage  and  Eastern  stock  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  before.  The 
following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Exchange. 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  34  c 

Firsts    33  c 

Seconds    29  i 

California  Storage  (extras)...  31  %c 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25>£c 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  still  large,  and  seconds  and 
thirds  are  again  in  the  market.  With 
some  accumulation  of  stock  and  heavy 
selling  on  the  exchange,  extras  have  gone 
down  5  cents  more,  and  firsts  3  cents. 
Storage  stock  is  firm,  and  fresh  grades 
fairly  steady  at  present  figures. 
California  (extras),  per  doz. 

Firsts   

Seconds   

Thirds   

California  Storage  (extras). 

CHEESE. 

Demand  has  been  on  about  the  same 
scale  as  before,  and  as  the  arrivals  show- 
very  little  increase  prices  are  firmly  held 
on  most  grades,  local  first  Hats  being  a 
little  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb 

Firsts   

New  Young  Americas,  fancy.. 

Oregon  Flats   

Oregon  Young  Americas  

N.  Y.,  Fancy  

Storage.  Fancy  Flats  

Young  Americas   

POTATOES. 
There  is  a  little  more  call  for  the  better 
offerings,  which  are  of  small  proportions, 
but  ordinary  stock  is  neglected  and  weak. 
The  best  lots  are  bringing  a  little  higher 
prices.  Sweet  potatoes  show  a  wider 
range,  choice  stock  being  higher,  while 
there  is  some  cheap  stock  coming  In  all 
the  time. 

Potatoes — River  Whites    75c®  $1.05 

Salinas   Burbanks   $  1.25®  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.100  1.35 

Early  Rose    1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.25®  1.65 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  Is  very  little  left  in  the  market, 
apples  and  pears  being  the  only  offerings, 
aside  from  a  few  cranberries,  which  are 
being  sold  out  at  a  further  reduction. 
Pears  are  becoming  very  scarce,  and 
prices  have  been  sharply  advanced,  though 
there  is  no  strong  demand.  Apples  have 
been  moving  a  little  better,  and  while  the 
market  is  still  well  supplied,  the  best  de- 
scription! are  higher. 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  $  7.00®  8.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   1.25®  1.75 

Choice    75c®  1.00 

Common    40®  65c 

Christmas  Apples   1.75®  2.25 

Winter  Nelis    2.00®  2.25 

Other  varieties    1.00®  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
With    unfavorable    weather    buying  is 

still    limited    to    immediate  requirements. 

and  sales  are  small,  while  stocks  of  or- 


33  c 

32  c 

30  c 

28  c 

32  c 


18  c 
16'/4c 

19  c 
18»Ac 
l$V2c 
19  i,4c 
17M-C 
18%c 


anges  are  accumulating.  Prices  have  not 
weakened,  however,  being  held  up  to  a 
par  with  the  values  prevailing  at  the  ship- 
ping points.  Lemons  are  very  quiet,  with 
lower  prices  for  fancy  stock,  everything 
else  remaining  as  last  quoted. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.50 

Navels,  fancy    2.25  0  2.5a 

Choice    1.650/  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    2.50®  3.00 

Fancy  emons    3.500)  4.00 

Standard    1.00®  1.50 

Limes    4.00®  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Everything  under  this  head  remains 
quiet,  and  while  the  market  in  general  re- 
mains firm  the  only  changes  in  price  are 
downward,  evaporated  apples  and  prunes 
both  heing  quoted  lower.  The  larger  sizes 
of  prunes  are  pretty  closely  cleaned  up, 
and  as  there  Is  not  much  demand  for  the 
smaller  sizes,  of  which  the  stock  now  on 
hand  is  largely  composed,  holders  are  be- 
coming anxious  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible. 
Eastern  jobbing  stocks  of  all  dried  fruits 
are  said  to  be  closely  cleaned  up,  and 
while  dealers  have  held  off  from  the  mar- 
ket since  the  holidays  a  fair  buying  move- 
ment is  looked  for  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  raisin  situation  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  holders,  though 
there  has  been  an  extremely  large  move- 
ment in  the  East  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  failure  of  the  Fresno  pool  to 
secure  3  cents  has  caused  some  discourage- 
ment, and  though  some  sales  have  been 
reported  at  2 ',4  cents  few  packers  are  of- 
fering that  much  at  present. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6  %  @  8  c 

Figs,  black    ~   2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9»4®10  c 

Peaches    3     ®  5V£c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2«4@  2V4<" 

Pears    5%©  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2     ®  2V4c 

Thompson  Seedless    2  c 

Seedless  Sultanas   l%c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     @95  c 
NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  local  situa- 
tion, either  in  prices  or  conditions.  Buy- 
ing is  rather  quiet  at  present,  and  all  de- 
scriptions are  scarce,  especially  almonds. 
Quotations  are  on  local  market  transac- 
tions. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14  14®  15  c 

IXL    13>4@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13%c 

Drakes    10%®11  c 

Languedoc    9V4©10V4c 

Chestnuts.  California    9    @ll  c 

Walnuts — Softsbell,  No.  1   14  c 

Softshell.  No.  2   9  c 

HONEY. 

Supplies  are  not  large,  but  local  holders 
report  a  very  dull  market  on  all  descrip- 
tions. Water  white  honey  is  bringing  full 
prices,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sell  ordinary 
offerings  at  any  price. 

Comb    8    ©15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7  %c 

Extracted,  Amber   5*4©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4    ®  4%c 

HOPS. 

There  is  more  inquiry  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  as  there  is  no  very  large 
quantity  offered  buyers  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices. 

Hops,  new  crop   19     @25  c 

WOOL. 

Some  descriptions  are  wanted  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  but  there  is  little  de- 
mand for  the  fall  California  clips,  some 
of  which  is  still  held  in  the  State.  The 
outlook  for  spring  clips,  however,  is  fairly 
good,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
prices  will  he  about  on  a  level  with  those 
of  last  year.  It  will  be  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  any  figures  on  spring  clip  can 
be  announced,  and  present  quotations  on 
the  fall  wool  are  little  more  than  normal. 
MEAT. 

A  considerable  advance  is  noted  in  all 
descriptions  of  dressed  meats,  amounting 
to  about  %  cent  on  beef  and  mutton,  and 
1  cent  on  veal  and  lamb,  which  are  be- 
coming very  scarce.  Live  stock  shows 
little  change,  hut  is  very  firm,  hogs  be- 
ing a  little  higher.  Hogs  are  extremely 
firm  in -Eastern  markets,  with  a  marked 
advance  over  values  of  a  year  ago. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7V4®  8  c 

Cows    6M.0  7  c 

Heifers   6 '.4©  7  c 

Veal    8     @10  c 

Mutton:   wethers    !»     @  1014c 

Ewes    8     @  9  He 

Lambs    13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    9  V*  (i i  1 1 1  •_•  I 

Livestock — 

Steers:   No.  1   4V4©  4»»c 


You  Will  Start 
The  New  Year  Right 

By  buying  one  or  our  10,  20or  40  acre  tracts, 
already  planted  and  growing  ALFALFA, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  being  a  portion  of  the  famous  Glenn 
Kancho,  in  Glenu  Co.,  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest  and 
market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds  of  all 
crops  raised  are  credited  on  the  buyer's  con- 
tract of  purchase,  the  crops  thereby  prac- 
tlca  ly  paying  for  the  land  In  three  years 
time,  as  It  averages  six  crops  yearly,  which 
will  net  from  840  the  first  year  toSlOt.  the  third 
year  per  acre,  and  as  an  Investment  Is  hard 
to  duplicate,  as  It  will  bring  from  16  to  S6  per 
cent  on  the  money  invested. 

Write,  or  call,  and  let  us  explain  the 
proposition.  Free  ILI.USTK ATKD  booklet 
on  application. 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Montdnock  Blag. .  San  Francuc*. 


January  15,  1910. 
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BURBANKS 
GENUINE 


Crimson  Winter 


HORTICULTURAL  NOVELTIES 

NEW  CREATIONS   IN  TREES.  FRUITS 
AND  FLOWERS 

BURBANK'S   EXPERIMENT  FARMS 

LUTHER  BURBANK 

OFFICE  ANC  HESIDenCE  2  0*  SANTA  BOSA  AVE 


October  first, 
19      0  9 


SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  William 
Ma-ttior  of  Sevastopol,  California  has  purchased 
and  is  growing;  a  large  stock  of  the  true  Bur'- 
banlf  *8  "Giant  Cr  im s on  Wi  h t  er 8  Rl iub ax h * 

7 


IVM.  MATHER, 

Sebastopol,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cat. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  their  most  valued  work,  as 
they  have  disposed  of  my  entire  stock  of 
Sixty  Thousand  plants,  that  I  offered  for  this 
season,  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller 
mailing  orders,  that  may  come  to  me  form  the 
results  of  this  paper.  I  will  only  fill  mailing 
orders  at  25  cents  per  plant,  and  pay  postage 
on  same  hereafter. 

Book  your  orders  for  next  season,  and  observe 
my  ad.  that  will  appear  at  the  proper  time. 
My  plants  are  true  to  name  and  in  reach  of  all. 

Thanking  the  public  for  past  favors, 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  MATHER, 
Sebastopol,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


No.  2    4     @  4%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   3%@  3%c 

No.  2    3     @  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @  2  Vic 

Calves:  Light    5  Vic 

Medium   ,  5  c 

Heavy    4     @  4y2c 

Sheep:  "Wethers    5J4@  53ic 

Ewes    4  V,  fb  4  s4  c 

Lambs    6  %  @  7  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  S  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8 Vic 

Common  Hogs,  lb   5     @  6  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  11. — The  status 
of  the  orange  industry  at  this  time  is 
rather  uncertain.  It  is  not  yet  known  just 
what  the  amount  of  the  damage  will  be 
nor  what  percentage  of  the  fruit  touched 
by  the  frost  will  be  shipped.  The  ex- 
change managers  have  made  a  statement 
to  the  railroad  companies  that  at  least 
25'v  of  the  oranges  will  never  be  shipped 
and  the  ratio  may  run  higher.  It  seems 
certain  at  this  time  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  fruit  lias  been  frosted, 
so  it  must  be  that  much  of  the  frosted 
stock  will  be  shipped  and  consumed  in  the 
East.  Not  a  very  good  advertisement  for 
California  oranges,  and  only  that  Florida 
is  in  about  the  same  fix,  this  situation 
might  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  consuming  public  from  our  navels.  A 
letter  from  a  Florida  packer  and  shipper 
received  this  day  states  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  just  what  the  damage  has 
been  in  that  State,  but  that  it  was  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  5  to  50%.  and  the 
correct  figures  probably  lay  between  the 
two. 

Hardly  any  part  of  Riverside  or  San 
Bernardino  counties  escaped  frost  damage 
to  some  extent,  and  the  result  is  the  most 
serious  in  the  history  of  the  California 
orange  industry.  Orange,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Ventura  counties  escaped  from  the 
December  frost  but  may  have  been  hurt 
some  by  the  cold  weather  of  the  present 
month.  San  Diego  appears  to  have  es- 
caped wholly.  Santa  Barbara  lemons  are 
hurt  to  some  extent.  A  friend  writes  from 
Tulare  county  that  no  fruit  was  hurt  and 
that  not  over  1%  of  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  was  touched. 

Orange  prices  vary  with  the  different 
districts  and  there  is  also  much  difference 
in  the  quality  of  stock  offered.  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  county  fruit  can  be  had  at 
from  $1.45  to  1.55;  Ventura  county,  $1.60; 
from  the  Riverside  district  at  $1.65  to 
$1.70,  and  from  Redlands- 1 1  igliland.  $1.75 
to  $1.85  spot  cash,  with  f.  o.  b.,  usual  terms, 
prices  from  10  to  15  cents  higher.  Suspect- 
ed fruit  can  be  bought  as  low  as  $1  a  box, 
cash. 

Lemon  prices  are  also  idle.  All  the  way 
from  $2.3  5  to  $3.50  is  the  price  asked  at 
this  end.  The  auctions  have  been  paying 
good  money  for  lemons  for  the  past  two 
to  three  months,  but  it  now  looks  as 
though  there  was  to  be  an  easier  feeling. 

Navel  prices  ruled  rather  low  on  the 
average  in  yesterdays  auctions,  but  the 
fact  that  some  fancy  fruit  sold  at  over  $:s 
a  box  would  tend  to  show  that  the  buyers 
were  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  fancy 
fruit.  Much  of  the  fruit  offered  went  at 
below  $2  a  box,  and  the  inference  is  that 
it  was  either  frost  bitten  or  that  the  sixes 
were  poor. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  this  date 
have  been  1759  cars  of  oranges  and  682 
cars  of  lemons. 


He — "Will  you  share  my  lot?" 
She — "Yes,  when  you  have  a  house  on 
it  that  is  paid  for." — Judge. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


BIG  RESULTS. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  again 
demonstrated  its  selling  power  tor  adver- 
tisers in  the  case  of  Wm.  Mather,  of  Se- 
bastopol. In  another  column  Mr.  Mather 
advertises  the  fact  that  he  has  but  a  few 
rhubarb  plants  left  of  the  60,000  he  had 
for  sale,  that  his  former  advertising  in 
our  columns  was  the  means  of  his  selling 
out  his  stock  in  marvelously  quick  time. 
Mr.  Mather  believes  in  strong,  bold  an- 
nouncements and  our  columns  were  the 
only  advertising  he  had.  To  prove  the 
good  eating  qualities  of  Burbank's  Giant 
Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb,  Mr.  Mather 
furnished  the  lodge  of  Eagles  of  Petalu- 
ma,  at  their  banquet  held  last  Monday 
night,  with  a  pie  that  was  31-.  feet  long 
and  2  feet  wide.  The  pie  weighed  40 
pounds,  and  contained  over  $10  worth  of 
palatable  rhubarb,  and  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Mather  by  a  Se- 
bastopol chef. 

Readers  and  subscribers  to  the  Pacific 
Riral  Press  are  close  watchers  of  the 
advertising  columns,  and  are  ready  al- 
ways to  patronize  the  advertiser  when 
something  is  shown  that  appeals  to  them. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  publisher  that  when 
writing  an  advertiser  the  subscriber  will 
invariably  mention  the  name  of  the  paper. 
Our  advertisers  are  all  high-class  and 
reputable  dealers. 


The  Corliss  Gas  Engine  Co.,  of  Petalu- 
ma,  Cal.,  have  recently  placed  on  the 
market  a  poultry  and  stock  food  blender, 
which  will  thoroughly  mix  sufficient  food 
for  3000  hens  or  20  cows  in  the  short 
space  of  two  minutes.  The  device  is 
propelled  by  a  ?,  hp.  Corliss  gas  engine, 
or  will  be  sold  separately  to  be  attached 
to  any  power.  The  machine  does  its  work 
so  thoroughly  and  so  expeditiously  that 
it  is  a  great  labor-saver  or  stroke  of 
economy  to  any  chicken  or  stock  farm. 
A  descriptive  advertisement  is  shown  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


As  a  rule  the  refuse  old  rags  or  worn 
carpets  on  the  farm  go  to  the  junk  man 
for  a  mere  trifle,  or  are  thrown  away. 
Handsome  rugs  are  made  from  this  re- 
fuse by  the  Berkeley  Rug  Co.,  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.  The  Pacific  Rubal  Press  was  shown 
some  specimens  of  rugs  made  from  re- 
fuse rags  by  Mr.  Al  Ginn,  the  manager  of 
this  institution,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
state  that  the  farmers'  wife  who  will  try 
this  saving  of  old  rags  and  send  them  to 
the  Berkeley  Rug  Co.  will  be  surprised 
with  the  results  attained. 


John  Mason  &  Son,  manufacturers  of 
Mason's  patent  farm  gate,  at  their  factory 
at  Richmond,  Cal.,  are  filling  several  or- 
ders for  the  improved  gate.  The  name  of 
John  Mason,  as  an  inventor  of  automati- 
cally-operated farm  gates,  is  known  all 
over  the  Coast.     Mr.  Mason,   in  conse- 


quence, is  constantly  engaged  in  install- 
ing his  useful  device  on  the  larger  ranches 
of  the  country.  The  factory  at  Richmond 
is  a  proportionate  structure,  and  is  equip- 
ped to  turn  out  a  number  of  gates  daily. 
Note  the  advertisement  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


The  Cycle  Incubator,  manufactured  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  represented  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gross,  of  New  York,  is 
out  here  introducing  and  incidentally 
promoting  the  Philo  System  of  egg  pro- 
duction. If  you  note  this  advertisement, 
it  may  be  to  your  interest. 


The  country  round  about  Willows,  Cal., 
is  noted  for  alfalfa  production  and  many 
large  plants  of  this  character  predomin- 
ate in  that  valley.  The  Alfalfa  Farms  Co., 
430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco, 
have  a  tract  in  the  above  region  of  1227 
acres  sown  to  alfalfa,  with  excellent  pros- 
pects of  a  great  yield.  The  company  also 
controls  360  acres  of  unimproved  land 
that  can  be  utilized  for  similar  purposes 
in  the  same  district.  The  culture  of  al- 
falfa is  really  interesting  as  well  as  prof- 
itable to  small  farmers  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  Alfalfa  Farms  Company  can 
acquaint  our  readers  with  facts  in  their 
experience  if  corresponded  with. 


The  Goulding  Sales  Company  is  the 
title  of  a  new  organization  established  in 
business  at  530  Monadnock  Block,  the 
past  week.  A.  M.  Goulding  is  manager 
and  it  is  the  intent  of  the  company  to  em- 
ploy a  large  following  of  active  young 
men  in  California  as  salesmen  the  coming 
year.  The  Goulding  Company  has  taken 
the  Coast  agencies  of  the  National  Herb 
Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  Thomas  S- 
piee'e  kitchen  set,  self-threading  sewing 
machine  needles,  Thompson's  positive 
tension  shears,  and  the  skirt  supporter, 
advertised  in  the  Pa<  ii-ic  Rural  Press  to- 
day. This  company  is  amply  capitalized 
to  conduct  business  on  an  extensive  scale 
and  with  the  above  named  specialties  can, 
no  doubt,  interest,  nearly  everybody  on 
the  Coast.  A.  M.  Goulding,  the  manager, 
points  out  the  fact  that  all  (heir  special- 


ties are  articles  needed  in  the  household. 
The  new  company  embraces  members  of 
the  National  Herb  Company  that  has  been 
doing  business  in  the  Monadnock  block 
nearly  a  year  now. 


The  Khaki  Suit 

for  ranch 
wear. 

Miners,  Hunt- 
ers and  outing 
folks  find 
khaki  the  best 
possible  mate- 
rial for  cloth- 
ing. 

Why  is  it  not 
also  best  for 
the  Ranch  ?  ■ 

Ciothing  cata- 
logues mailed 
post-paid. 

THE  WM.  H.  H0EGEE  CO.,  Inc. 

138-140-142  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  BEST 

Its  Presidents 
AMERICAN  PUMPS. 

Send  us  your  Name  and  Address  with  full 
details  of  your  present  or  Contemplated 

PUMPING  PLANT 

and  we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge,  one  each 
month,  our  complete  set  of  12 

PRESIDENT  BLOTTERS 

FOR  1910. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

Distributers  "AMERICAN  PUMPS" 
523  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS  W/ViXTED. 


QUICK 
RETURNS 


on  5-10-20  acre  tracts,  rrom 
Merced  Colony  Lands.  Stock, 
Alfalfa,  Pigs,  Peaches,  etc. 
Money  making  little  Merry. 
Apple  and  Poultry  farms  at  Sebastopol, 
Sonoma  County.    Prices  right. 
•Send  for  circulars. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBFE. 
Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stocklon.  Cal. 

PATENTS 

CARLOS  P.  GRIFFIN 

Kx-examlner  tl.  S.  Patent  Office 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
1 201- 2  Metropolis  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco 


.ill 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Gu&rantee. 

Kend  for  our  special  literature  containing  niueh  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  if  you  contemplate 
usint:  power  fur  any  purpose.    It's  Krte. 

STANDARD  GAS    ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOOK  FOR 


AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 

is  replacing  the  old-fashioned  water-cooled  just 
as  sure  as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the 

farm. 

Don't  Buy  a  Water-Cooled  Engine      this  brand 

and  run  the  chance  of  a  gasket  going  out  just  when  you  want  the 
engine  most.  You  know  that  water  is  a  decided  nuisance  and  U  only 
used  as  an  excuse  for  something  better. 

THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  A  "NEW -WAY" 

The  best  costs  less 

.  never  has  any  trouble  and  he  uses  his  engine  every  day  in  the  year, 

in  the  long  run  antj  .,  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  that  time. 
Buy  a  "New- Way.'  CATALOG  N.  CHEERFULLY  MAILED. 

Henshaw,  Bulkley  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


WOOD  NATIONAL   WOOD    PIPE  COMPANY 

T  Stave  Pipe  2  Incites  to  10  It.  diameter  up  to  400  It.  head. 

PIPE 

6*  Made  from  California 
Redwood  or  Selected  J- 
Washington  Douglas  Kir 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE-318  Market  Street. 

Los  A NUELEs  OFfICK-404  Equitable  Hank  liulldlng. 

PORTLAND  OFFICE— »fl  Wells  Fargo  Bdg. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  information  fur- 
nished upon  request. 


For  Store,  Hall,  Church,  Factory, 
Warehouse,  Office  or  Lodge  Room 


600 
Candle 
Power 
lor  26 
hours  on 
1  gallon 
common 
gasoline. 


Gasoline 
lights 
ol  every 
descrip- 
tion. 

The  only 
manufac- 
turer on 
the 
Coast. 


THE  COAST  LIGHTING  CO.,  Inc. 

2233   2nd   Ave,   Seattle,  Wash. 


Electrlc-Centriluuul  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  lJ  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  359  to  500 — 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assurlrg  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St..  San  Francisco.  Cel. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Uas  Knglnes  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  (iasollne  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
42  Market  St..  Ban  Francisco. 


THE 


Sun  s  Path 


is  the  route  of 


Sunset  Express 


Da'ly  between  San  Francisco.  New 
Orleans  and  East,  via  Los  Angeles 
and  El  Paso. 

The  Comlortable  Way  on  a  Winter  Day. 

One  hundred  mile  ride  along  the 
ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through 
Southern  California  orange  groves 
— rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Picturesque 
bayous — the  Teche— Land  of  Evan- 
geline. 

Oil  burning  locomotives. 
No  soot.    No  cinders. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers, 
berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms, 
dining,  parlor  and  observation  car 
service.  Steam  heated  and  electric 
lighted  throughout. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New 
Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 


NEW  ORLEANS— NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

the  line  that  connects  with  the 

Sunset 
Route 

at  New  Orleans,  and  which  you 

may  include  in  your  rail  ticket  at 

no  more  cost  than  for  an  all  rail 

route  to  New  York. 

Two  sailings  weekly  between  New 

Orleans  and  New  York. 

Elegant  accommodations,  suites  of 

private  bedroom,  parlor  and  bath; 

staterooms,  library,  smoking  room, 

baths,  promenade  decks,  excellent 

cuisine. 

Make  our  handsome  new  office, 
Broadway  and  27th  sts..  New  York, 
your  headquarters  when  East.  Our 
attendants  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  possible.  Have 
your  mail  addressed  in  care  of  the 
office  and  you  will  receive  same  im- 
mediately on  call. 

RATES  — By  rail  to  New  Orleans, 
steamer  to  New  York,  including  meals 
and  berth  on  steamer 

First  Cabin,  $77.75;  Round 
Trip  $144.40. 
Second  Cabin,  $65.75. 
Second  Class  Rail  and  Steerage,  $61.45. 


WRITE  OR  SEE  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices  : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 
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SOME  OBSERVED  CHANGES  IN  FRUIT 
TYPES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Frank  Femmons,  Home  Orchard,  Ahwahnee, 
Madera  Count) ,  Cal. 

In  presenting  the  following  observations  that 
have  covered  many  years  of  association  with  trees 
and  plants,  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  scientific  attain- 
ment, or  that  they  are  entirely  new  to  our  scien- 
tific horticulturists.  They  all  may  be  but  simple 
things,  as  most 
of  the  operations 
of  nature  are 
found  to  be  when 
once  we  under- 
stand them ;  and 
also,  valuable  in 
our  work  in  or- 
chard or  garden. 

I  feel  sure 
there  are  many 
operations  in  na- 
ture that  con- 
tribute to  pro- 
ducing changes 
in  plant  life  ;  giv- 
iug  the  plants 
their  individual 
form  and  char- 
acter and  to  their 
fruits  their  pe- 
culiar color,  tex- 
ture and  flavors, 
often  to  the  ex- 
tent of  produc- 
ing new  verieties 
that  are  not  as 
yet  fully  under- 
stood. We  have 
learned  some- 
thing about  cross- 
ing and  hybridizing,  but  with  even  our  Burbank, 
the  process  is  far  from  certain  in  its  results.  There 
must  be  other  natural  influences  that  we  know 
little  or  nothing  about  that  are  constantly  modify- 
ing the  results  of  our  best  efforts.  Home  of  these, 
as  that  of  heredity,  we  know  something  of,  but  as 
yet  have  little  power  to  modify.  The  influence  of 
environment  are  more  under  our  control.  But  do 
we  yet  know  all  the  elements  and  accidental  com- 
binations that  may  have  their  influences  in  what 
we  call  environment  or  local  conditions,,  to  modify 
plants  or  their  fruits?  In  a  rough  way  we  may 
know  and  can  modify  and  control  some  of  them; 
but  I  think  we  have  evidence  in  our  every  day 
practical  experience  and  observations  that  we 
have  not  mastered  all. 

Where  did  the  old  Raftibo,  the  W.  \V.  Pearmain, 
the  Delicious,  or  any  of  our  apples  get  their  pe- 
culiar flavors  and  characteristics?  It  is  easy  to 
ask  such  and  a  thousand  other  questions  that  will 
start  some  theory  in  the  mind,  but  I  am  not,  able 
to  answer  them.  The  facts  of  observation  here 
referred  to  are  illustrations,  I  think,  of  a  class  that 
yives  an  evidence  of  some  operations  in  nature 
that  are  not  entirely  understood.    Similar  fads 


may  not  be  new  or  unheard  of  to  our  scientific 
people,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  referred  to  nor 
explained  in  our  common  horticultural  literature. 

For  five  or  six  years  past  I  have  been  watching 
a  change  that  has  affected  some  Black  Ben  apples 
at  Home  Orchard.  I  wish  to  make  the  statement 
of  the  observed  facts  as  full  and  accurate  as  I  can. 

In  different  parts  of  the  orchard  are  many  top- 
grafted  trees  of  it,  and  on  many  different  varieties 
as  stock.  As  it  happened,  several  trees  re-grafted 
were  near  some  of  the  old  Ben  Davis,  of  which 


that  I  think  is  in  the  same  line.  I  had  planted  two 
patches  of  potatoes.  They  just  cornered  with 
each  other.  One  was  planted  some  days  before 
the  other.  As  seed  potatoes  were  scarce  that  year 
they  were  both  cut  to  single  eyes.  One  was  a  red 
potato  we  used  to  know  as  Garnet,  the  other  was 
similar  in  size  and  form,  but  white.  They  both 
made  fine  growth  and  yield.  When  they  were  ripe 
and  dug,  the  hills  at  the  CbntingUOUS  corners  were 
about  equally  filled  with  both  the  white  and  red. 
and  the  mixture  extended  for  a  number  of  hills 

into  each  patch. 
Beyond  that  they 
were  all  tnyieal 
of  the  variety 
planted. 

Another 
rienee  in 
growing : 
years  ago 
East  for 
quantity 


A  Characteristic  View  of  a  Young  Deciduous  Orchard  in  California 


Black  Ben  is  a  seedling.  The  Black  Ben  has  a 
solid  red  color,  while  the  Ben  Davis,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  prominently  striped. 

The  first  year  the  new  trees  immediately  near 
by,  or  in  the  next  row  to  the  Ben  Davis  bore  fruit, 
I  noticed  that  many  of  the  apples  were  very  no- 
ticeably striped.  The  evident  fact  was  a  puzzle 
to  me,  and  besides  some  of  the  fruit  had  its  typical 
color.  The  next  year  the  change  was  more  pro- 
nounced, and  I  wrote  something  of  it  to  a  horti- 
cultural friend  in  the  East.  He  thought  the  only 
explanation  of  it  was  that  "the  scions  used  had 
been  mixed."  That  didn't  satisfy  me.  and  1  have 
been  watching  it  ever  since. 

While  the  first  change  was  confined  to  the  trees 
near  the  Ben  Davis  (24  feet  apart)  it  has  extended 
out  year  by  year,  until  the  past  year  it  was  plainly 
noticeable  five  rows  distant.  Beyond  that  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  orchard  where  Black  Bens  are 
fruiting  near  other  varieties,  such  as  the  Lawver. 
York  Imperial,  and  others,  the  color  is  entirely 
unchanged.  Except  in  color.  I  can  see  no  other 
change;  size,  form,  quality  and  the  peculiar  shape 
and  modeling  about  the  eye-basin  are  all  typical 
Black  Ben.    Some  years  ago  I  had  an  observation 


expe- 
potato 
Some 
I  sent 
a  small 
of  what 

was  called  White 

Elephant.  It  was 
planted  in  the 
garden  alongside 
of  some  Early 
Rose.  When  the}' 
were  dug  but  feAv 
of  them  were  of 
their  typical 
white  color,  and 
w  e  r  e  evidently 
mixed  with  the 
Rose.  Some  of 
them  were  uni- 
f 0 r  m  1  y  of  the 
Rose  color;  some 
were  mottled  in 
splotches  and 

bands  of  red  and 

white,  while  a 
part  of  them  retained  their  original  type.  They 
were  all  planted  the  next  year,  but  the  variety 
had  lost  all  its  character. 

Benjamin  Breckman  of  Illinois  claims  thai  this 
mixing  of  the  tubers  when  different  varieties  are 
planted  near  each  other  is  the  true  cause  of  pota- 
toes "running  out"  and  becoming  worthless, 
which  coincides  with  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation'. 

But  how  do  the  tubers  mix.'  Does  the  influence 
in  the  case  of  the  Black  Ben  apples  and  in  that 
of  the  potatoes  come  throttgh  tin-  pollen  1  The 
Early  Rose  so  seldom  forms  a  bloom  that  in  the 
example  of  the  White  Elephant  it  would  favor  a 
doubt  of  that  conclusion.  We  can  understand,  or 
at  least  know  the  fact  that  the  pollen  of  otic  va- 
riety greatly  influences  the  true  seed  germ  of  an- 
other, lias  it  some  power  also  that  we  do  not  fully 
understand;  or 's  the  change  produced  by  a  subtle 
diffusion  of  some  hereditary  relationship  that,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  reach  back  to  some  influ- 
ence or  association  of  former  generations,  or  a 
common  origin  ? 

Two  or  three  years  ago  among  some  yellow 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Jan.  IK,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

2.44 

24.95 

21.22 

54 

34 

Red  Bluff 

1  04 

9.78 

12.26 

60 

32 

Sacramento  

.46 

7.96 

9.01 

64 

32 

San  Francisco... 

1.76 

11.99 

10  52 

54 

40 

San  Jose  

1.42 

9.61 

6. OH 

60 

28 

Fresno   

.26 

10.14 

4.64 

60 

32 

Independence... 

T 

5.42 

4.47 

66 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.76 

16.81 

8  64 

62 

34 

Los  Angeles  

.11 

10.34 

6.67 

66 

42 

San  Diego  

.34 

X.lo 

4.40 

62 

42 

The  Week. 


Concerning  the  getting  together  of  grape  grow-  | 
ers  to  see  just  what  is  the  matter  with  the  selling-  | 
end  of  their  industry,  which  we  have  urged  with 
ajl  the  force  there  is  in  us.  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing doing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  results  of 
the  Lodi  meeting,  of  which  an  outline  is  given  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  Aside  from  the  trans- 
actions given,  Mr.  George  Waahley  of  Stockton 
writes  us  personally  that  the  meeting  was  great  in 
spirit  and  purpose,  and  one  can  count  upon  great- 
ness  of  this  kind  as  having  a  prevailing  quality. 

In  fact,  that  it  was  decided  to  call  another  meet- 
ing in  Sacremento  on  .January  28,  which  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  general  assembly  of  fruit  growers 
looking  to  tlie  formation  of  a  league,  indicates  that 
participation  in  the  wider  co-operation  may  secure 
ends  in  view  and  certainly  this  chance  should  he 
looked  into.  We  have  a  general  belief  in  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  special  and  distinctive  industries 
to  properly  handle  special  subjects  which  pertain 
to  each  of  them,  but  the  greal  end  can  only  be 
reached  by  co-operation  of  all  of  them  and  of  all 
who  are  not  bo  organized  in  the  promotion  of  in- 
terests which  affect  them  all.  And  so  it  seems  to 
us  the  enterprise  is  going  well.  Everyone  who  can 
should  be  in  Sacramento  on  January  2S.  and  it 
should  require  the  largest  assembly  hall  in  the 
capital  city  to  hold  all  who  will  he  in  attendance. 


Counting,  then,  the  Lodi  meeting  as  on  the  way. 
even  if  it  does  not  quite  know  where  it  is  going, 
it  occurs  to  us  to  note  that  San  .Joaquin  county  is 
making  a  good  record  in  agricultural  cooperation. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  last  year's  experience  of 
the  Farmers'  Mutual  Protective  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  San  Joaquin,  which  was  organized 
about  a  year  ago  under  the  legislative  enactment 
of  1897  as  a  co-operative  concern  and  over  -400 
farmers  have  taken  out  policies  on  their  property. 
This  concern  met  its  very  first  loss  last  month,  and 
a  check  was  promptly  drawn  to  cover  a  loss  of 
$625  on  a  barn  burned  on  Roberts  Island.  Natur- 
ally, although  the  premiums  have  been  very  low, 
there  is  quite  a  surplus  on  hand  to  meet  any  losses, 
anil  those  interested  say  that  the  working  of  the 
new  mutual  insurance  company  is  far  better  than 
anything  of  the  kind  attempted  by  the  farmers. 
It  comes  very  near  being  insurance  at  the  actual 
cost  thereof,  and  this  can  be  had  when  the  risk  is 


And  speaking  about  insurance  and  the  cost  of 
securing  it  on  the  old  lines,  we  wonder  how  the 
new  line  of  life  insurance  is  getting  along.  It  pro- 
posed to  reduce  doctors'  bills  to  about  thirty  cents, 
because  the  new  company  would  establish  a  health 
bureau,  and  policy  holders  would  be  invited  to 
keep  the  health  bureau  of  the  company  fully  in- 
formed at  all  times  as  to  their  physical  condition. 
They  would  be  asked  to  describe  all  of  their  symp- 
toms, and  then  at  stated  periods,  the  ailing  would 
have  to  attend  clinics  conducted  by  the  company's 
physicians  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They 
would  be  personally  and  thoroughly  examined  and 
fully  advised  as  to  what  treatment  to  pursue.  In 
other  words,  the  company  would  make  it  hard  for 
its  clients  to  die  and  collect  their  policies,  and 
about  the  only  way  an  insured  person  could  shuffle 
off  the  mortal  coil  would  be  to  twist  it  around  his 
neck.  A  man  could  not  be  sick  to  get  away  from 
trouble,  nor  could  he  waste  his  money  paying  a 
doctor  to  keep  him  comfortably  indisposed.  The 
company'  would  lash  him  to  his  job  and  keep  him 
working,  and.  as  previously  stated,  they  would  not 
let  him  die  even  if  the  treatment  killed  him.  This 
is  the  kind  of  insurance  which  .Mr.  K.  Rittenhouse. 
former  State  Insurance  Superintendent  of  Colo- 
rado, recently  invented  and  went  to  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  one  of  the  companies  organized  on 
his  plan.  We  are  wondering  how  it  works  so  far. 
There  is  a  great  field  for  it.  for  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
conservation  commission  estimated  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  deaths  in  this  country  are  prema- 
ture. My  reducing  the  death  rate  they  can  reduce 
the  premiums  the  insured  must  pay,  and  the  in- 
sured would  live  forever  at  small  cost.  Harking 
back  to  the  analogv.  if  the  San  Joaquin  company 
had  collected  customary  premiums  they  would 
have  accumulated  money  enough  to  build  a  court 
house  and  paid  out  the  cost  of  a  small  barn.  When 
the  life  insurance  company  gets  the  mental  health 
of  our  farmers  built  up  to  the  proper  point  they 
will  not  do  their  business  that  wav  any  more. 


Jiut.  after  all.  it  really  does  seem  that  the  death 
of  a  man  is  not  largely  subjective,  but  some  objec- 
tive thing  which  gets  into  him.  The$ible  says  it 
is  not  that  which  entereth  into  a  man  that  derileth 
him,  which  may  be  true  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  but  it  does  not  look  that  way  physically 
nowadays.  If  you  can  protect  a  man  against  en- 
trance of  evil,  you  have  the  insurance  idea  raised 
to  perfection.  Consider  the  fly:  the  sluggard  may 
profitably  go  to  the  ant,  but  he  had  better  keep 
away  from  the  fly.  Read  about  the  new  tenement 
district  of  New  York  city  where  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  regarded  perfect.  In  one  of  them  there 
were  one  hundred  cases  of  typhoid  fever  once,  and 
the  accepted  solution  was  that  flies  brought  the  in- 
fection from  an  open  lot  nearby.  Medical  Di- 
rector II.  0.  Beyer,  (*.  S.  X..  who  has  chased  the 
house  fly  all  over  the  globe,  found  him  guilty  of 
spreading  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  typhoid  fever, 
cholera,  carbuncles  and  a  long  list  of  diseases  not 
even  mentionable.  Mr.  Jackson,  also  of  New 
York,  recently  said,  "we  spend  $10,000,000  every 
year  for  screens,  and  yet  flies,  counting  the  cost  of 
human  life  by  disease,  cause  $20,000,000  damage 
annually."  Figuring  by  millions  ought  to  appeal 
to  insurance  promoters,  and  so  we  allude  to  them 
to  help  the  new  immortality  concerns  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  but.  for  ourselves,  we  doubt  if 
ever  any  one  rose  to  the  sublimity  of  prophesy  in 
foresight  of  the  ultimate  relation  of  this  insect  to 
human  life  as  did  Mr.  Josh  Hillings  of  the  last 
generation  of  men.  when  he  cried  aloud:  "Darn 
a  Hi." 


millions  and  what  becomes  of  them.  For  example, 
Leslie's  Weekly,  intending  to  be  gracious  to  agri- 
culture, says:  "At  current  prices  wheat  will 
bring  to  the  farmer  for  the  year  $725,000.01 10. 
with  +<)of>.( NIO.OI  10  for  hay.  $400.0(10.000  for  oats. 
$212,000,000  for  potatoes  and  $1<X  1.000.000  for 
tobacco.  The  money  which  goes  into  the  farmers' 
pockets  for  their  labors  for  the  twelve  months 
amounts  to  a  fourteenth  of  the  value  of  all  the 
country's  property,  real  and  personal."  What  we 
object  to  is  the  statement  that  the  money  goes 
into  farmers'  pockets,  because  the  careless  reader, 
or  the  careful  reader  of  the  literary  agriculture 
of  the  day.  gets  a  very  wrong  idea.  The  farmer 
does  not  get  all  this  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  never  gets  what  is  his  proper  share  of  it — and 
that  is  largely  his  own  fault,  too. 


Sometimes  the  farmer  has  a  chance  of  getting  a 
little  more  than  he  used  to.  and  that  is  encourag- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  the  part  of  the  grain  crop 
which  goes  for  the  sacks  which  the  farmer  has  to 
buy  and  largely  give  away.  He  has  always  pro- 
tested against  this  cost  and  that  gambling  in  sacks 
which  pinches  hini  whenever  it  can.  He  has 
claimed  bulk  shipments  but  has  always  been  told 
that  the  ships  cannot  carry  grain  in  bulk  for  fear 
of  shifting  cargo,  etc..  which  may  be  so  for  all  we 
know  about  it.  And  yet  bulk  shipments  are  said 
to  be  coming  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Coast  at 
least.  The  so-called  "Jim  Hill  roads,"  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroads,  have 
begun  the  erection  of  a  number  of  elevators  in 
the  wheat  country  of  eastern  Washington.  The 
railroad  officials  say  that  the  handling  of  the 
wheat  is  much  easier  in  bulk,  but  that  owing  to 
what  they  term  a  prejudice,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  exporters  to  handle  the  grain,  unless  it  is 
sacked.  It  is  believed  that  by  erecting  a  chain 
of  elevators  in  the  wheat  growing  district  the 
shippers  will  realize  the  advantage  of  shipping  in 
bulk  and  the  exporters  and  Coast  millers  will  be 
forced  to  accept  shipments  in  that  form.  And  so 
this  shifting  of  cargo  is  a  fairy  story  after  all.  and 
has  prevailed  through  what  the  railroad  men  call 
a  "•prejudice"  on  the  part  of  the  exporters.  It  is 
a  very  polite  term.  We  could  name  it  better. 
And  if  Mr.  .lames  .J.  Hill  can  get  this  money  into 
the  farmers'  pockets  without  pulling  out  more  in 
some  other  way,  the  sooner  he  slides  down  the 
northeast  mountains  into  California  the  better. 


Of  course  the  cost  of  sacks  is  only  a  little  piece 
of  the  money  which  the  fanner  does  not  get- 
only  a  little  corner  of  it  which  does  not  stick  out 
of  his  pocket.  We  cannot  tell  how  much  he  does 
not  get  nor  how  much  he  ought  to  get.  although 
we  are  perfectly  sure  he  does  not  get  enough. 
This  whole  matter  should  be  passed  through  the 
process  id'  the  new  science  of  economics  so  that  we 
can  find  out  exactly  where  all  this  money  now  goes 
to  and  where  certain  parts  of  it  ought  to  go.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  research  men  in  economics  are 
showing  keener  appetite  for  such  inquiries  than 
ever  before  and  there  is  much  to  be  expected  from 
them.  This  is.  perhaps,  the  most  important  thing 
to  do  for  agriculture  now  that  the  physical  sci- 
ences are  being  so  fully  and  freely  provided  for. 
and  we  believe  there  are  research  funds  which  can 
be  turned  this  way  and  there  will  follow  much 
instruction  from  it. 


There  may  sometimes  be  misapprehension  about 


That  it  really  is  never  too  old  to  learn  is  being 
practically  demonstrated.  One  of  the  new  stu- 
dents at  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Berkeley  is 
Mr.  .Joshua  1).  Baker,  of  Selnia.  who  has  the  honor 
of  beiii"  the  oldest  freshman  to  ever  register  in 
the  University  id'  California.  Mr.  Raker  is  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year.  He  will  do  research  work  in  the 
zyniological  laboratory.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  bee  business  and  believes  that  he  can.  by  better 
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understanding  of  the  principles  and  processes  of 
fermentation,  make  it  possible  to  use  honey  pro- 
ducts in  various  forms  of  pickling  and  the  like. 
He  is  going  right  after  it  anyhow. 


And  thinking  of  pickles  reminds  us  that  one  of 
the  most  impressive  things  said  by  the  reporters 
about  the  recent  banquet  of  the  canners  in  this 
city  was  that  "no  canned  foods  were  used  at  the 
banquet."  The  sensational  reader  has  made  much 
of  the  statement,  but  there  is  really  nothing  in  it ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  very  little  there  is  in  it  has  ample 
precedent.  Producers  generally  shy  away  from 
their  own  products  when  it  comes  to  entertaining. 
We  dined  and  supped  through  the  great  cheese- 
making  districts  of  New  York  40  years  ago  and 
never  saw  a  piece  of  cheese  on  the  table.  Very 
many  butter  makers  eat  no  butter.  Dine  with  a 
California  peach  grower  in  the  height  of  the  peach 
season  and  you  are  as  likely  to  find  canned  pine- 
apples on  the  table  as  not.  It  is  a  very  old  method, 
the  full  philosophy  of  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. Perhaps  the  hostess  shies  away  from  the 
homemade  or  grown  product  because  she  fears 
her  guests  would  think  her  tight  not  to  buy  some- 
thing for  them;  or,  perhaps,  she  honestly  feels  that 
way  herself.  As  for  the  man,  he  does  not  care  to 
have  shop  for  his  dinner  or  else  he  gets  so  tired 
of  one  relation  to  a  thing  that  he  does  not  care 
to  assume  another.  However  that  may  be  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  impale  canners  upon  the  fork  of 
criticism  because  they  do  not  care  to  eat  out  of 
a  can.  Whose  business  is  it  anyway  what  a  can- 
ner  eats  if  he  pays  for  it — unless  he  should  join  a 
health-insurance  company  which  might  insist  upon 
his  eating  processed  foods  because  they  had  no 
live  germs  in  them  or  they  would  not  last  long 
enough  to  be  eaten. 

Queries  and  Replies 


A  California  Forage  Question. 

To  the  Editor:  Inclosed  find  clipping  from  an 
Eastern  journal  on  the  improvement  of  pastures. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  pasture  land  in  southern 
California  on  which  the  native  grasses  yield  less 
feed  each  year.  A  great  part  of  this  land  can  be 
cleared  of  brush  and  stone,  ready  for  the  plow, 
but  what  can  we  sow  to  take  the  place  of  the 
native  pasture  ?  The  ground  in  many  places  is 
not  level  enough  for  alfalfa  and  in  some  places 
water  is  not  available.  Can  we  break  up  the  land 
and  sow  pasture  grasses  as  the  farmers  are  ex- 
horted to  do  at  the  East?  The  annual  rainfall  is 
from  12  to  15  inches  on  this  land ;  soil  adobe  or 
rocky  red  clay  and  sand. — Newcomer,  San  Diego. 

The  paragraph  which  you  send  is  manifestly 
true,  but  it  relates  entirely  to  Eastern  conditions. 
The  perennial  grasses  which  they  rely  upon  for 
pasturage  and  which  will  maintain  themselves 
from  year  to  year,  if  given  half  a  chance,  will  not 
live  at  all  on  the  dry  lands  of  California,  nor  has 
investigation  of  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
found  anything  better  for  these  California  up- 
lands than  the  plants  which  are  native  to  them. 
Such  lands  should  be  better  treated,  first  by  not 
being  overstocked ;  second,  by  taking  off  cattle  at 
the  time  the  native  plant  needs  to  make  seed,  be- 
cause, as  they  are  not  perennial,  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  each  year's  seed,  and  worthless  plants 
which  stock  will  not  eat  have  free  course  to  per- 
petuate themselves.  In  this  way  our  upland  pas- 
tures are  going  to  the  bad. 

Of  course,  if  one  has  land  capable  of  irrigation 
he  can  grow  forage  plants,  even  the  grasses  which 
grow  in  moist  climates,  like  the  rye  grasses,  the 
brome  grasses  and  the  oat  grasses,  etc.,  which  will 
do  well  if  given  a  little  moisture,  but  it  will  be  a 
loss  of  money  to  break  up  the  dryer  lands  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  perennial  grasses  upon 
them  without  irrigation.  California  pastures  are 
naturally  good.   In  early  days  they  were  wonder- 


ful, but  they  are  restricted  to  growth  during  the 
rainy  season,  or  for  a  little  time  after  that,  and 
are  therefore  suited  for  winter  and  spring  pas- 
turage, while  the  summer  feeding  of  stock,  aside 
from  dry  feed,  should  be  provided  from  other 
lands  where  water  can  be  used.  As  far  as  we  can 
now  see,  the  improvement  of  these  pastures  con- 
sists in  a  more  intelligent  policy  for  their  produc- 
tion and  preservation. 

Olive  Budding. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  20  seedling  olive 
trees,  set  out  in  1904,  which  I  wish  to  change  over 
to  the  Ascolano  variety.  Which  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it,  by  budding  or  grafting,  and  what  is  the 
proper  time?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  have  two 
varieties  for  cross-pollination  to  get  full  crops? 
Would  the  Manzanillo  go  well  with  the  Ascolano 
for  that  purpose? — J.  F.,  Mentone. 

We  should  try  twig-budding,  because  this  brings 
the  sap  of  the  stock  to  bear  upon  a  young  lateral 
or  tip  bud,  which  is  much  easier  to  start  than  dor- 
mant buds  used  either  as  buds  or  grafts.  A  short 
twig  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  is  taken 
with  some  of  the  bark  of  the  small  branch  from 
which  it  starts,  and  both  twig  and  bark  at  its  base 
are  put  in  a  bark  slit  like  an  ordinary  shield  bud 
and  tied  closely  with  a  waxed  band,  although  if 
the  sap  is  moving  freely  it  would  probably  do  with 
a  string  or  raffia  tie.  We  should  put  in  such  buds 
as  growth  is  starting  in  the  spring.  The  Ascolano 
is  proving  a  good  bearer  in  many  places.  We  are 
not  aware  that  its  cross-pollination  points  are 
made  out  yet.  Who  can  give  observations  upon 
that? 

Cultivating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  through  your  paper,  viz. :  When 
is  the  best  time  to  cultivate  alfalfa,  and  how  often 
during  the  season  is  it  advantageous  to  do  so? 
What  do  you  consider  the  best  implement  to  use 
in  cultivating  alfalfa? — B.,  Modesto. 

Cultivated  alfalfa  is  a  term  applied  to  alfalfa 
sown  in  rows  and  allowed  to  grow  in  narrow 
bands  with  cultivated  land  between,  and  the  irri- 
gation is  then  done  in  a  furrow  in  the  narrow  cul- 
tivated strip.  This  will  give  thriftier  growth  and 
perhaps  more  hay  to  the  acre  than  flooded,  broad- 
casted alfalfa,  but  it  will  cost  so  much  more  that 
the  acre-profit  would  probably  be  less.  This  is  an 
intensive  culture  of  alfalfa  which  is  still  to  be 
tested  out  in  California,  if  any  one  should  be  in- 
clined to  do  it.  Some  one-cow  suburbanite  would 
be  in  condition  to  try  the  scheme  first.  Probably 
you  refer  to  disking,  and  for  that  an  ordinary  disk 
is  used  with  the  disks  set  pretty  straight  to  reduce 
the  side  cutting,  and  this  is  done  at  different  times 
of  the  year  by  different  growers.  By  doing  it 
when  the  ground  gets  dry  in  the  early  spring  much 
of  the  foul  stuff  is  cut  out  before  the  alfalfa  starts 
strongly.  But  disking  seems  to  be  good  whenever 
in  the  year  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  take  it  well. 

Blackeye  Beans  Are  Cow  Peas. 

To  the  Editor :  I  sent  to  a  seedsman  for  some 
blackeye  cow  peas  and  am  sending  you  a  sample 
of  what  I  got.  They  look  like  blackeye  beans. 
What  are  they?  Are  blackeye  cow  peas  and 
blackeye  beans  the  same  thing?  Does  frost  kill 
cow  peas? — Reader,  Oakley. 

Yes,  they  are  in  the  cow  pea  group,  but  there 
are  other  cow  peas  which  would  not  be  recognized 
as  having  any  relation  to  them.  All  cow  peas  are, 
however,  beans,  and  they  have  not  much  use  for 
frost.   They  are  not  hardy  like  the  true  pea  group. 

Suburban  Wastes. 

To  the  Editor:  We  keep  a" cow  and  poultry  and 
have  a  dry-earth  toilet.  We  have  been  burying 
the  manure  in  the  little  garden  spot  or  along  by 
the  fences  or  spreading  it  out  on  the  alfalfa  before 
it  is  rotted,  but  do  not  get  good  results.  How 
shall  we  apply  it  to  get  the  best  results?  We  un- 
derstand there  is  a  law  against  leaving  it  in  piles 
to  let  it  rot.   How  can  we  rid  the  alfalfa  of  weeds' 


As  we  are  obliged  to  hire  help,  and  do  not  succeed 
in  getting  the  hay  cared  for  until  we  have  mostly 
stalks  without  leaves,  I  have  put  the  cow  on  it  to 
pasture  it  off.— L.  S.,  Red  Bluff. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  law  against  composting 
fertilizers  in  piles,  unless  "it  be  inside  of  towns 
where  the  breeding  of  flies  is  feared.  If  so,  you 
can  compost  it  in  a  tight  bin  made  of  planks,  and 
using  enough  water  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermenta- 
tion and  loss  of  valuable  ingredients.  During  the 
dry  season  you  can  probably  use  enough  dry  earth 
or  road  dust  to  render  the  material  inoffensive, 
and  you  can  also  distribute  it  then  without  un- 
desirable results. 

If  you  cut  your  alfalfa  sooner  you  will  get  rid 
of  many  plants  which  are  propagated  by  the  seeds 
which  they  produce,  and  you  will  also  get  better 
hay,  more  leaves  and  fewer  stalks.  You  had  bet- 
ter cut  it  about  the  time  it  begins  to  bloom,  not 
waiting  for  the  full  bloom  to  appear. 

An  Apple  Spot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  produce  on  my  place  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  several  varieties  of  late  fall 
and  winter  apples  which  when  ripe  appear  sound 
and  perfect  in  every  respect.  After  storing  in  a 
well  ventilated  fruit  room  in  a  few  weeks  they 
commence  to  show  small  black  specks  on  the  skin, 
and  many  of  them  become  almost  entirely  covered 
with  such  spots  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so. 
These  black  specks  do  not  affect  the  flesh  of  the 
apple,  but  of  course  ruin  the  appearance  of  it. 
This  applies  to  at  least  a  dozen  different  varieties. 
Can  you  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  this  defect  and 
the  proper  remedy  to  apply  which  will  prevent  it? 
Any  information  on  the  subject  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated.— Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  know  which  of  several  forms  of  ex- 
terior spot  this  may  be,  and  a  specimen  of  just 
what  you  have  in  mind  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine it. 

Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give  informa- 
tion regarding  Bermuda  grass.  I  have  five  acres 
of  hill  land  I  would  like  to  sow  for  pasture  for 
cows.   Where  can  I  get  the  roots? — Farmer,  Napa. 

Look  about  in  your  neighborhood,  and  if  you 
can  find  any  one  who  has  the  grass  on  his  place 
he  will  probably  give  you  all  the  roots  you  will 
dig  out,  and  he  can  do  it  without  robbing  himself. 
If  you  fail  to  find  it,  write  to  the  seedsmen  adver- 
tising in  our  columns  that  you  want  roots  rather 
than  seed,  and  they  will  probably  be  able  to  get 
them  for  you.  You  have  plenty  of  time.  The 
roots  can  be  best  handled  after  the  ground  gets 
warm  in  February  or  March. 

Growing  Filberts. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  information  about 
growing  filberts. — S.  A.  S.,  Orloff,  Butte  county. 

Filberts  have  been  largely  a  disappointment 
in  California  and  no  product  of  any  amount  has 
ever  been  made.  Good  nuts  have  been  produced 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast 
Range.  Theoretically,  the  places  where  the  wild 
hazel  grows  would  best  suit  the  filbert,  and  so  far 
this  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  little  that  has 
actually  been  done,  but  there  is  very  little  to  say 
about  it  beyond  that.  It  requires  much  more  ex- 
perience to  lift  the  nut  out  of  the  experimental 
state. 

Applying  Thomas  Phosphate. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
Thomas  phosphate  slag  on  orchard  land? — E.  E. 
M.,  Sebastopol. 

As  Thomas  phosphate  is  slowly  soluble,  it  can  be 
applied  at  any  time  during  the  rainy  season  with- 
out danger  of  loss,  and  for  the  same  fact,  it  should 
be  applied  early  during  the  rainy  season  in  order 
to  be  available  to  trees  during  the  following  sum- 
mer's growth.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  that 
other  forms  of  phosphate  have  largely  displaced 
slag  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States, 
other  forms  being  more  available. 
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WALNUT  STOCKS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Claud  D.  Tribble,  of  Elk  Grove. 

During  our  eight  years  of  continuous  work  in 
grafting  the  walnut  we  have  found  much  inter- 
esting study  and  many  interesting  experiments. 
During  this  period  we  have  used  many  different 
stocks  for  grafting  the  Persian  or  English  varie- 
ties. 

The  California  black  walnut  is  more  used  than 
any  other  and  is  probably  the  best  stock  yet  tried, 
unless  it  be  the  Royal  black,  which  is  a  hybrid  of 
the  Eastern  black  and  the  California  black,  and 
will  be  described  herein.  The  California  black  is 
a  very  rapid  grower  under  suitable  conditions,  and 
cultivation  and  fertilizing  bring  great  and  good 
results.  It  stands  more  neglect  than  any  walnut. 
It  is  easily  transplanted  and  should  one  object  to 
the  long,  straight  tap  root,  it  can  be  planted  on 
anything  laid  in  the  seed  trench  that  will  keep 
the  root  from  going  straight  downward  and  the 
results  will  be  a  fine  set  of  lateral  roots  and  is 
much  better  than  using  the  long  spade  to  cut  the 
tap  root  while  in  the  nursery,  as  the  latter  method 
retards  the  growth  of  the  tree.  In  grafting  we 
prefer  to  graft  the  two-year  stock  as  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  grafts  grow,  and  it  makes  a 
larger  root  system  to  transplant  to  support  the 
graft.  The  old  California  black  walnut  trees  are 
readily  top  grafted  to  the  English  varieties  and 
are  enormously  productive  if  grafted  to  heavy 
producing  varieties.  One  tree  near  San  Jose  pro- 
duced over  700  pounds  of  nuts  in  1908,  which  sold 
at  13VL>  cents  a  pound.  The  largest  tree  of  this 
variety  the  writer  lias  seen  is  at  Bellota,  San  Joa- 
quin county,  and  is  over  five  feet  in  diameter 
eight  feet  above  the  ground  and  has  an  enormous 
spread. 

The  Eastern  black  seems  to  require  better  con- 
ditions than  the  above  variety,  but  under  proper 
conditions  it  is  even  more  rapid  growing  than  the 
California  black.  It  takes  grafts  very  readily, 
but  does  not  bud  as  easily  as  the  others  here  de- 
scribed. 

The  English  or  Persion  walnut  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  stock  as  it  is  subject  to  blight  and 
sunburn.  There  are  many  orchards  of  this  vari- 
ety in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  that  are  being 
top  grafted  to  better  bearing  and  blight  resisting 
varieties.  The  root  of  this  variety  will  not  stand 
any  wet  soil.  This  is  easiest  of  any  variety  we 
have  t  ri<-d  to  bud  or  Lira  I't . 

The  Royal  hybrid  has  an  ideal  root  system  'and 
is  the  most  rapid  growing  of  the  walnut  kind.  It 
takes  a  graft  well  and  is  fairly  easy  to  bud.  We 
often  find  this  variety  in  planting  a  nursery  of 
California  black  seedlings,  nature  having  made 
the  cross.  This  tree  is  readily  distinguished  from 
its  parents  in  leaf,  buds  and  bark,  as  well  as  by 
its  rapid  growth. 

The  so-called  Paradox  is  a  hybrid  of  the  black 
walnut  of  either  variety,  with  the  varieties  of  the 
English.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower  and  makes  the 
nearest  ideal  shaped  tree  of  any  we  have  seen. 

In  a  sixteen-year-old  seedling  orchard  near  here 
there  are  a  few  of  these  hybrids,  and  they  are 
several  times  larger  than  any  of  the  English,  but 
bore  but  few  nuts.  These  have  since  been  top 
grafted  to  Mayette  and  are  fine,  large  trees. 

This  hybrid  grafts  easily  in  most  instances. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  seem  to  have  affinity  for 
certain  varieties.  This  stock  is  being  tried  out  at 
the  Whittier  Pathological  Station. 

The  Circasian  walnut,  a  timber  walnut  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Campbell,  is  an  interest- 
ing stock.  The  seeds  are  very  small  and  do  not 
resemble  the  walnut  in  looks.  This  has  been  but 
little  tried,  but  is  quite  a  success  as  far  as  it  has 
been  tried.  It  has  a  good  root  system,  takes  a 
scion  readily,  and  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  We  do 
not  know  what  success  it  will  be  in  budding,  as  it 
has  not  been  tried.  The  wood  is  extremely  hard 
and  is  very  valuable  in  furniture' and  inlaid  work. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  introducing 
many  new  walnut  varieties  that  will,  no  doubt, 
be  of  more  or  less  value  as  stocks  and  hybrids. 

In  grafting  the  California  black  60%  is  con- 
sidered a  very  good  stand  in  top  grafting,  and 
70%  in  the  nursery.  In  budding  60  to  75%  is  an 
extra  good  stand.  The  large  nurseries  count  on 
35  to  40%  in  their  work. 


The  Eastern  black  is  not  quite  so  easy  budded 
and  in  top  and  nursery  grafting  the  percentage  is 
about  the  same  as  above.  We  find  the  English 
very  easy  to  bud  and  graft.  From  70  to  90%  be- 
ing a  good  stand.  The  hybrids  mentioned  are 
quite  easily  grafted  being  about  the  same  as  their 
respective  parents. 


MINOR  SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  whether  the  papilla  or 
tree  canteloupe  has  been  successfully  grown  in 
California?  Is  the  fruit  solid  enough  to  ship? 
Can  the  feijoa  be  called  a  success  in  this  State? 
Can  the  fruit  be  shipped?  Can  the  sapota  be 
called  a  success?  Can  the  fruit  be  shipped? — C.  J. 
Moore,  Palo  Alto. 

To  the  Editor:  If  by  papilla  Mr.  Moore  means 
that  which  is  ordinarily  called  papaiya,  then  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  not  a  success  in  the  open  air  in 
California.  There  are  two  trees  a1  Hollywood 
which  have  succeeded  in  bearing  fruit  for  several 
years,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  does  not  near 
equal  in  size  and  quality  that  raised  in  the  tropics. 
In  the  greenhouses  at  Eastlake  Park.  Los  Angeles, 
the  papaiya  has  fruited  pretty  well,  but  these  two 
instances  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of  where  there 
has  been  an  approximate  success,  though  the  at- 
tempt to  grow  them  has  frequently  been  made  else- 
where. From  the  imported  fruit  which  sometimes 
is  seen  in  the  Los  Angeles  markets,  as  well  as 
from  the  home  grown,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  good 
shipper. 

The  feijoa  is  a  success.  There  appears  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  its  hardiness,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
prolific  bearer.  Its  shipping  qualities  are  first- 
class.  The  only  thing  against  it  is  its  rather  un- 
attractive appearance,  which  is  atoned  for  by  the 
exceedingly  sweet  odor  which  exhales  from  the 
ripe  fruit.  There  is  certainly  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  different  types  of  this 
fruit  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  also  some  differ- 
ence in  quality,  though  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes  they  all  taste  substantially  alike. 

As  to  the  sapota.  This  tree  grows  well  and  is 
hardy  enough.  While  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
their  styles  of  growth,  some  of  them  make  very 
beautiful  trees  and  all  of  them  when  allowed  to 
grow  unpruned  produce  a  dense  shade.  I  have 
tasted  the  fruit  from  eight  trees  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  these  two  were  quite  good,  but  the 
others  varied  from  bad  to  detestible.  The  time 
of  maturing  is  from  July  to  October,  and  so  many 
other  better  fruits  are  ripening  at  that  time  that 
I  do  not  think  the  sapota  will  ever  be  grown  for 
profit.    The  shipping  qualities  are  poor. 

C.  P.  Taj*. 

Orange,  Cal. 


BORDEAUX  AND  OTHERS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  waiting  for  the  weather 
to  clear  to  start  spraying.  Now  come  our  negh- 
bors  and  declare  that  the  bluestone  wash  as  usu- 
ally made  (10  pounds  bluestone.  12  pounds  lime, 
to  50  gallons  water)  has  killed  the  young  buds 
and  wood.  Can  this  be  so?  They  are  recommend- 
ing a  lime  and  sulphur  solution  as  the  only  good 
thing  to  rid  the  tree  of  blight,  scale,  curl  leaf  and 
all  known  peach  tree  troubles.  Will  crude  road 
oil  kill  borers  if  the  pari  worked  on  is  cut  and 
cleaned  off  and  well  smeared  with  the  oil? 

Oleandbh. 

We  have  not  heard  of  such  Bordeaux  injuries, 
but  there  is  no  use  of  incurring  them  if  they  do 
exist,  because  it  is  not  at.  all  necessary  to  use  such 
a  strong  dose.  Half  as  much  bluestone  and  lime 
to  that  amount  of  water  will  do  all  the  good  that 
the  stronger  mixture  can  and  perhaps  less  harm. 
At  the  same  time  a  good  lime-sulphur  wash  will 
meet  all  the  troubles  you  name  and  some  others, 
but  not  quite  "all  known  peach  troubles."  Your 
spraying  for  peach  blight  should  have  been  done 
two  months  ago ;  you  will  chiefly  hit  curl  and  scale 
now.  and  it  is  a  little  too  early  for  the  peach 
moth.  Crude  oil  has  been  used  to  discourage  the 
moth  of  the  peach  root  borer  from  laying  eggs. 
We  have  no  idea  that  it  will  reach  the  stem  borer 
after  it  has  entered  the  wood.  But  if  you  prevent 
sunburn  of  the  bark  you  will  not  have  them  in 
the  wood  at  all.  and  this  is  better  than  trving  to 
kill  them  after  they  get  in. 


SOME  OBSERVED  CHANGES  IN  FRUIT 
TYPES. 

[Continued  From  Page  61.) 

speckled  beans  at  gathering  time,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  some  white  ones.  There  had  certainly  been 
none  of  that  color  in  the  ones  planted  and  no  other 
growing  on  the  place.  In  shelling  out  sonic  scat- 
tered pods  by  hand.  I  found  two.  one  with  a  single 
white  bean  near  the  middle,  and  in  the  other,  two 
white  beans  with  a  yellow  one  between,  the  others 
in  the  pods  were  all  the  same  as  planted:  all  the 
individual  white  ones  seemed  perfect  to  their  type. 
We  are  apt  in  our  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  to 
call  such  things,  "bud  variation."  '"freaks"  and 
"sports,"  as  though  nature  had  momentarily  for- 
gotten herself  and  allowed  some  new  creation  to 
creep  into  her  household  by  chance. 

There  is  another  class  of  fruit  variations — the 
influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  scion,  that  is  rec- 
ognized in  a  general  way,  but  I  think  the  influence 
is  often  greater  than  supposed.  It  may  be  for  the 
better  in  some  characteristic,  or,  as  is  more  usu- 
ally the  fact,  for  the  worst.  In  all  my  top  graft- 
ing (and  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  it),  I  have 
always  been  careful  to  cut  scions  from  the  tree 
that  produced  the  finest  fruit  of  its  variety, 
growth  and  all  other  characters  considered.  With 
some  varieties  but  little  change  is  noticeable,  but 
in  others  the  influence  of  the  stock  is  often  con- 
siderable, and  I  feel  like  taking  the  "Delicious" 
as  an  example.  In  the  orchard  are  about  100  top- 
grafted  trees  of  that  variety  bearing,  and  the 
scions  were  all  from  a  single  tree.  Of  the  trees 
propogated  from  it,  a  few  are  certainly  higher 
colored,  better  in  form  and  more  juicy — finer 
apples  in  every  way.  Others  are  a  dingy,  pale 
color;  some  more  elongated;  some  are  inferior  in 
quality.  In  fact,  scarcely  two  trees  bear  fruits 
that  are  identical  in. all  their  characteristics.  In 
most  of  the  trees,  however,  the  change  is  very 
slight.  From  my  observation  and  experience  I 
think  the  "Delicious"  very  susceptible  to  this  in- 
fluence; that  is,  particular  in  its  associations  as 
an  apple  of  its  high  character  has  a  right  to  be, 
for  it  certainly  is  the  "queen  of  its  kind." 

I  will  give  another  example  in  the  same  line: 
A  neighbor  who  planted  one  of  the  oldest  or- 
chards in  this  mountain  section,  found  his  old 
Grindstone  (American  Pippin)  of  little  value,  and 
about  20  years  ago  (the  trees  were  about  30  years 
old),  top  grafted  them  from  a  fine  strain  of  Ben 
Davis.  When  they  came  into  bearing  the  fruit 
was  neither  Ben  Davis  or  Grindstone.  It  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both,  but  so 
blended  that  no  one  not  knowing  the  facts  coidd 
tell  what  it  was.  It  had  the  flatfish,  round  form 
of  the  Grindstone  with  the  brighter  stripes  of  the 
Ben  Davis,  only  medium  in  size  and  worthless  in 
quality.  That  was  the  most  evident  and  best  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  of  stock  upon  scion  I  have 
ever  seen. 

We  explained  such  changes  as  the  congeniality 
of  stock  to  scion.    But  what  is  it.  and  how  is  it 
produced  !    What  modifies  the  plant's  organize 
tion  that  makes  one  of  the  same  species  congenial 
and  the  other  not  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  fruit  changes  that  we 
are  likely  to  hear  more  of  in  a  scientific  way  in 
the  near  future.  The  modifications  of  many  va- 
rieties of  fruits  by  our  Pacific  Coast  influences 
have  attracted  attention  for  many  years.  We  all 
recognize  the  fact,  but  I  think  it  has  not,  as  yet, 
so  fixed  our  thought  and  investigations  as  its  im- 
portance deserves.  Many  varieties  of  apples 
when  grown  here  are  scarcely  recognized  when 
compared  with  the  same  as  grown  in  their  old 
habitat  of  the  Eastern  States.  Our  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  seem  to  develop  some  of  the  va- 
rieties into  almost  new  and  greater  forms.  Many 
of  our  local  seedlings  seem  to  have  something  in- 
herent in  their  character  that  is  distinctly  West- 
ern. Besides  our  favorable,  natural  conditions,  I 
think  the  converging  and  commingling  of  all  the 
different  types  that  have  been  heretofore  com- 
paratively isolated  is  producing  varieties  that  in 
development  will  give  us  new  and  higher  types  of 
all  our  fruits. 

I  know  that  such  observed  facts  in  nature,  and 
that  we  meet  only  once  in  a  while,  leads  off  into 
a  line  of  speculation  I  am  not  scientific  enough  to 
explain,  or  give  them  any  particular  application. 
All  the  natural  laws  and  their  operations  we  know 
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contribute  to  the  development  and  comfort  of  life. 
We  have  no  reasons  to  think  that  the  more  ob- 
scure ones,  when  better  known,  and  under  our 
control,  will  prove  any  the  less  useful.  With  all 
the  accumulated  knowledge  that  has  come  to  us 
out  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  we  have  fathomed  its  depths.  Nor  do 
we  know  how  much  the  still  unknown  secrets  of 
nature  when  mastered  will  contribute,  if  rightly 
used,  to  the  power  and  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

I  am  sure  there  are  no  lines  of  research  into  the 
still  unknown  facts  of  science  that  promise  so 
great  a  reward  as  in  that  of  horticulture — the 
propagation,  care  and  development  of  plants  and 
their  fruits.  No  other  production  of  nature  con- 
tributes so  much  and  directly  to  the  physical  life 
and  welfare  of  mankind,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
limit  to  their  future  development  and  usefulness, 
nor  any  ultimate  knowledge  of  all  the  resources 
of  nature  that  may  contribute  to  that  develop- 
ment. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Porto  Rican  orange  is  somewhat  of  a  com-' 
petitor  to  those  grown  in  California  and  Florida, 
at  least  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the 
Americans  who  have  gone  into  that  country  to 
grow  oranges  would  so  succeed  in  improving  the 
orange  there  that  it  would  cut  quite  a  figure  in 
the  situation  and  make  serious  inroads  on  the  de- 
mand for  home  grown  oranges.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  appearance  of  the  orange  was  rather  poor, 
the  skin  being  rough  and  scaly,  and  that  up  to  this 
time  the  keeping  quality  has  been  so  poor  that 
dealers  would  only  handle  them  at  very  low  prices. 
However,  it  was  argued  that  with  American  intel- 
ligence directing  the  growing  and  packing  of  the 
fruit,  the  fact  that  lands  were  so  cheap  in  that 
country,  that  a  fair  quality  of  labor  could  be  had 
at  one-quarter  the  cost  of  California  labor,  and 
finally  that  there  was  no  duty  and  only  25  cents  a 
box  freight  to  pay  on  the  fruit  to  New  York  city, 
would,  taken  together,  prove  to  be  factors  that  it 
would  be  hard  for  the  California  orange  men  to 
overcome. 

These  arguments  were  all  put  up  to  me  fully 
four  years  ago,  and  I  remember  that  they  made  but 
slight  impression  upon  me  at  the  time  and  that  I 
then  and  there  endeavored  to  refute  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  who  was  such  a  strenuous  cham- 
pion of  the  Porto  Rico  fruit,  a  New  York  fruit  im- 
porter whom  I  met  in  Los  Angeles.  Possibly  the 
day  may  yet  come,  but  I  will  still  have  to  be 
shown,  and  it  certainly  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
Porto  Rico  orange  comes  in  at  a  good  time  of  the 
year,  as  early  as  any  produced,  and  that  fact  is 
favorable  to  its  reception.  It  is  usually  sweet  on 
arrival,  and  that  cannot  always  be  said  of  the 
California  or  Florida  article  in  the  early  season. 
So  far  the  packing  has  been  largely  against  the 
fruit  with  the  dealers,  nearly  all  of  it  coming  in 
barrels  poorly  sized  and  poorly  packed.  It  is  true 
that  some  Americans  have  tried  to  improve  the 
packing,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  these  Americans 
gained  all  their  knowledge  of  the  business  either 
from  books  or  from  Florida  packers,  where  condi- 
tions in  that  line  have  in  the  recent  past  been 
hardly  better  than  in  Porto  Rico  itself. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  matter  of 
orange  growing  and  marketing  as  conducted  in 
Porto  Rico.  I  learn  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation  all  the  fruit  was  of  the  seed- 
ling variety  and  from  wild  native  stock.  The 
Americans  who  went  into  the  country  to  grow  or- 
anges since  the  Spanish-American  war  are  using 
wholly  budded  stock  in  their  new  plantings,  using 
for  budding  stock  the  rough  lemon,  sour  orange 
and  lime  stock,  the  sour  orange  being  the  best 
adapted  to  soil  conditions  and  the  one  most  exten- 
sively used,  seemingly  being  immune  from  that 
serious  disease  known  as  foot  rot.  Much  bud  wood 
has  been  bought  from  both  California  and  Florida 
by  the  planters,  mostly  from  Florida,  and  in  many 
cases  the  best  of  the  native  seedling  stock  has  been 
selected.   It  is  yet  too  early  to  know  anything  sure 


regarding  the  result  to  be  expected  from  the  im- 
ported buds. 

In  Porto  Rico,  as  in  California,  cover  crops  are 
planted  to  be  later  turned  under  the  soil,  the 
favorite  varieties  being  velvet  beans  and  cow  peas, 
which  are  planted  in  the  early  summer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season.  Often  one  crop  will 
be  cut  for  hay  and  another  crop  allowed  to  grow 
up  for  mulch. 

A  recent  government  report  on  the  marketing  of 
Porto  Rico  oranges  will  be  of  interest.  This  re- 
port says:  "A  casual  glance  at  the  market  quota- 
tions will  show  that  Porto  Rico  oranges  sell  for 
much  less  than  the  Florida  product,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  why. 

"The  commission  man  is  apt  to  blame  the 
packer,  and  the  packer  will  blame  the  shipping 
facilities  as  well  as  the  grower,  and  the  grower 
will  blame  them  all.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  a  great  deal  of  blame  rests  with  the 
grower  himself.  Most  of  the  fruit  shipped  at  the 
present  time  comes  from  seedling  trees  growing 
semi-wild  within  a  few  miles  of  military  roads  or 
seaports.  While  some  of  the  fruit  is  of  extra  good 
quality,  a  large  percentage  is  inferior  in  flavor. 
The  color  is  generally  fairly  good,  but  the  peel  is 
rough.  In  picking,  the  stem  is  often  pulled  off 
and  the  fruit  dropped  to  the  ground.  It  is  then 
transported  several  miles  in  sacks  or  baskets  on 
horseback  or  in  bulk  in  ox  carts,  over  a  more  or 
less  rough  road  to  the  packing  house.  The  pack- 
ers do  not  always  use  the  utmost  care,  and,  of 
course,  proper  grading  would  be  a  difficult  pro- 
cess under  the  circumstances.  But  more  careful 
culling  would  certainly  be  advisable. 

"In  shipping  it  takes  at  the  present  time  from 
six  to  twelve  days  from  the  time  of  entering  the 
steamer  to  the  time  of  unloading,  according  to  the 
port  from  which  and  to  which  it  is  shipped.  The 
ships  have  no  cold-storage  facilities,  and  the  fruit 
is  stored  with  other  classes  of  goods.  These  state- 
ments will  show  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  if  the  picking,  packing 
and  shipping  is  properly  done,  better  prices  may 
be  expected.  It  will,  however,  require  the  best 
efforts  of  the  commission  man  to  overcome  the 
present  bad  reputation." 

California  packers  would  hardly  be  satisfied 
with  the  orange  sizer  described  in  this  report, 
which  consists  of  a  triangular  box,  open  at  one 
corner,  which  is  set  inclined  with  the  open  corner 
downward.  An  inclined  plane  is  then  made  con- 
sisting of  two  smooth  pieces  of  wood  about  2 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  4  feet  long,  resting 
on  two  pair  of  legs  15  and  27  inches  high.  The 
pieces  are  nailed  at  one  end  onto  the  longer  pair 
of  legs,  with  a  distance  of  one  inch  between,  and 
at  the  other  end  onto  the  shorter  legs  at  a  distance 
of  6  inches  between.  This  runway  is  placed  un- 
der the  triangular  box  so  that  oranges  dropping 
from  the  opening  will  roll  down  its  incline  until 
they  fall  through.  The  distance  between  the 
pieces  of  the  runway  are  measured,  and  every  va- 
riation of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  marked.  The 
smaller  fruit  drops  through  the  opening  at  ap- 
proximately 2]/o  inches  and  the  very  largest  at  4 
to  4V2  inches.  Cloth  lined  troughs  are  placed  un- 
derneath the  sizer  at  intervals  to  catch  the  drop- 
ping fruit  and  convey  it  to  the  boxes.  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  a  crude  way  that  is  now  being 
usd  on  the  best  California  machines.  Sizers  have 
been  the  cause  of  more  lawsuits  than  any  other 
piece  of  machinery  in  the  packing  house  in  this 
State,  and  perhaps  if  the  patent  laws  of  this  coun- 
try extend  to  Porto  Rico  the  packers  out  there 
may  find  themselves  enjoined  from  using  the  above 
described  sizer.  The  Porto  Rico  orange  box,  when 
a  box  is  used,  is  the  Florida  box,  measuring  121/4x 
121/2x27  inches.  The  government  man  who  was 
sent  out  to  look  into  and  report  on  the  orange  con- 
ditions of  the  island  says  in  his  report  that  the 
oranges  should  be  packed  so  that  the  top  layer 
projects  about  three-eighth  of  an  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  sides,  so  that  when  the  cover  is  nailed 
on  the  pack  will  be  solid.  This  would  be  called  a 
slack  pack  in  California,  where  the  fruit  is  placed 
in  so  that  it  is  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
top  of  the  sides,  making  what  is  known  here  as  a 
full  pack. 

The  California,  orange  home  auction  project  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the  frost  is  re- 
sponsible. It  would  certainly  have  been  the  height 
of  folly  to  even  attempt  to  start  a  home  auction 
under  the  conditions  existing  here  at  the  present 
time.  Certainly  over  50%  of  the  fruit  in  the  State 
has  been  frosted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 


at  least  25%  of  this  frosted  stock  will  be  shipped 
East  to  be  sold  at  some  price  or  other.  At  the 
present  time  what  are  know  as  "frosted  pools" 
are  being  made  by  growers  who  are  combined  to- 
gether, and  every  grower  is  obliged  to  guarantee 
his  share  of  the  packing  and  freight  charges,  to 
be  paid  out  of  their  pockets  in  case  the  fruit  does 
not  bring  money  enough  to  do  so.  It  is  a  deplor- 
able condition  of  affairs  and  the  worst  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  California  industry.  To  make  it  still 
more  binding  the  Florida  growers  are  in  the  same 
fix,  over  50%  of  their  crop  also  being  bad.  A 
Florida  paper  states  that  the  new  Fruit  Exchangi 
will  hold  their  growers  under  the  contract  with 
them,  and  will  neither  ship  the  fruit  for  them,  nor 
will  they  be  allowed  to  sell  it  to  outside  parties 
nor  consign  it  to  commission  men.  It  looks  like 
it  was  going  to  be  a  hard  year  for  the  new  Ex- 
change. 

A  London,  England,  paper  of  recent  date  gives 
an  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  California  navel 
orange  to  that  city.  As  I  have  been  trying  to 
push  the  idea  of  more  shipment  to  England  and 
Europe,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  quoting  from  this 
account. 

"Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
persistent  and  strenuous  efforts  of  California  to 
make  England  a  regular  market  for  the  disposal 
of  their  famous  fruits,  and  their  methods  of  doing 
business  are  very  commendable. 

"At  the  present  time  California  oranges  are 
realizing  as  much  in  New  York  as  they  are  in 
London,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfi  l  e 
with  the  continued  supplies  for  England,  even 
should  a  large  initial  loss  be  the  result.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  and  packing  this 
fruit,  and  it  is  gaining  an  enviable  reputation. 
The  appearance  and  aroma  of  the  California  navels 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  a  beautiful  shade 
and  a  bouquet  that  is  delicious,  these  oranges  will 
probably  find  a  place  in  every  well  arranged  des- 
sert dish." 


VINEGAR  AND  THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  apple  cider  vinegar  and 
grape  vinegar  two  years  old  and  very  strong.  I 
have  been  selling  to  merchants  in  near-by  towns 
and  have  some  surplus  yet,  but  now  I  am  told  that 
merchants  are  not  allowed  to  buy  it  unless  it  has 
the  pure-food  law  stamps  on  the  barrel.  Where 
can  I  get  such  stamps  if  they  are  required. — 0.  C. 
Langfield,  Morganhill,  R.  F.'D.  No.  31. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pure  food  law  of  California  does  not  require  any 
stamps  to  be  placed  on  any  food  containers.  The 
law  requires  that  vinegar  shall,  when  exposed  or 
offered  for  sale,  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
standards  for  the  respective  vinegars  sold.  The 
standards  for  vinegar  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion to  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  director  of  the  State 
Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 

There  is  issued  by  the  II.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  serial  number  in  connection  with  the 
filing  of  a  general  guaranty  with  the  department. 
This  serial  number  is  used  on  labels  with  the 
words,  "Guaranteed  by  (here  insert  name  of 
guarantor)  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June 
30,  1909."  This  guaranty  and  serial  number  arc 
not  required  by  law,  but  are  oftentimes  consid- 
ered quite  desirable  for  a  manufacturer  to  have. 
No  guaranty  will  be  filed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  or  its  secretary,  and  no  serial  number  will 
be  given  by  this  board  or  its  secretary.  All  gen- 
eral guaranties  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Full  particulars  concerning  the  form  of  guar- 
anty, etc.,  can  also  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  State  Laboratory  at  Berkeley. 

IN  SEASON  AND  OUT  OF  SEASON. 


To  the  Editor:  There  was  an  article  some 
time  ago  about  a  man  who  was  pestered  with  deer 
and  he  could  not  shoot  them  because  it  was  out  of 
season.  Well,  he  must  be  a  poor  marksman  if  he 
can't  shoot  deer  out  of  season  as  well  as  in  season 
if  they  eat  his  crops.  They  ought  to  eat  his  crops, 
for  the  law  is  for  those  only  who  shoot  when  they 
hear  a  noise  in  the  brush,  and  most  of  the  time 
shoot  a  man;  and  when  the  season  is  over  they 
holler,  "I  never  hunt  in  season,  as  you  are  liable 
to  be  shot,  but  out  of  season  you  are  safe."  But 
of  course  you  must  use  judgment. 

Hilltop  Farmer, 

Santa  Clara  county. 
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A  light,  coarse  soil  which  may  he  excellent  for  the  after 
growth  of  the  roots,  is  not  so  good  for  starting  the  seed- 
lings because  of  danger  of  surface  drying.  A  mixture  of 
fine  sediment  will  improve  a  coarse  soil  for  this  purpose. 
A  very  good  way  to  get  quick  germination  and  large  root 
growth  is  to  start  the  seed  bed  in  February  or  March,  as 
the  soil  becomes  warm :  get  good,  fresh  seed ;  take  boxes, 
say  apple  boxes,  or  any  boxes  of  about  that  size ;  get  good, 
clean  sand,  and  mix  sand  and  seed  together,  about  15  parts 
of  sand  to  one  part  of  seed;  fill  the  boxes  with  sand  and 
seed  mixed  as  described :  set  away  in  a  warm  place  and 
pour  on  water,  quite  warm,  two  or  three  times  during  the 
first  two  days. 

In  the  meantime,  prepare  and  richly  pulverize  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  seed  bed.  Make  rows  about  four  feet  apart 
by  raking  all  lumps  and  clods  away,  forming  a  kind  of 
ditch  or  depression  about  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  land.  Make  these  ditches  about  one  foot  wide, 
and  watch  the  seed  closely,  for  if  the  seed  is  good  in  about 
seven  days  nearly  all  the  seeds  will  begin  to  sprout.  Then 
take  the  boxes  of  sand  and  seed  to  the  prepared  ground 
and  sprinkle  it  about  a  foot  in  width  in  the  rows  or  ditches 
quite  freely,  using  judgment  all  the  time  not  to  get  too 
much  or  too  little.  Cover  up  with  finely  pulverized  earth 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  and  if  the  ground  is 
moist,  your  plants  will  be  up  and  growing  in  a  few  days,  at 
least  before  the  weeds  will  make  their  appearance.  Let 
the  plants  stand  there ;  but  take  good  care  of  them.  They 
are  very  quickly  injured  by  drying  out.  The  bed  should  be 
kept  clean  and  moist. 

This  method  gives  seedlings  scattered  through  a  space 
one  foot  wide  and  though  the  cultivator  may  be  used  be- 
tween these  foot-strips,  there  must  be  hand-pulling  of 
weeds  within  the  strips.  For  this  reason  some  growers 
prefer  to  start  the  plants  in  thin  rows  by  sowing  the  seed 
in  a  drill  and  afterwards  spacing  the  plants  in  the  row  to 
prevent  crowding  on  the  roots.  In  this  practice  the  rows 
are  placed  one  to  two  feet  apart  according  as  hand  or 
horse  cultivator  is  to  be  practiced.  Whichever  method  is 
followed  it  is  important  to  start  the  seeds  in  a  slight  de- 
pression so  that  subsequent  cultivation  may  level  the 
ground  and  bring  a  deeper  covering  over  the  young  root 
crowns  to  guard  them  from  excessive  heat.  The  seed  can, 
however,  in  a  light  soil,  be  placed  at  a  depth  of  two  inches 
and  the  moisture  can  be  retained  near  the  surface  by  care- 
ful raking  to  prevent  crusting  over.  A  rake  with  thin 
teeth  can  be  used  even  after  the  seedlings  have  appeared, 
to  keep  the  soil  loose  about  them. 

Planting  Out  the  Garden  Bed. — Garden  beds  or  rows  can 
be  made  by  the  old  system  of  trenching,  if  it  is  desired, 
although  recent  practice  rather  discards  it.  Trench  about 
18  or  20  inches  deep,  then  fill  up  with  well-rotted  manure, 
dig  thf  nexl  trench  and  throw  the  dirt  over  on  the  top  of 
the  trench  filled  with  manure,  and  so  on  until  all  is 
trenched.  Then  begin  and  stir  the  last  trench  up  with  the 
dirt,  measure  off  the  distance  the  asparagus  plants  are  to 
stand,  say  two  feet  if  for  hand  hoeing,  and  then  stick  a 
stake,  set  the  plants,  and  then  take  the  dirt  off  the  next 
trench  to  cover  the  plants,  and  so  on  until  over  the  ground, 
when  all  the  plants  will  be  set. 

If  the  garden  is  small,  the  soil  rich,  and  moisture  ample, 
some  other  use  can  be  made  of  the  bed  the  first  year.  The 
stakes  will  show  the  location  of  the  asparagus  roots.  Be- 
tween these  stakes  set  a  eabbage  plant  and  then  in  the 
middle  of  the  row  set  out  lettuce  plants,  and  sow  radishes, 
carrots,  and  early  turnips.  The  carrots  and  radishes  will 
be  disposed  of  before  the  cabbages  are  ready,  and  some 
other  quick  growing  vegetable  can  be  put  in,  after  irri- 
gation. The  second  year  give  the  whole  ground  to  the 
asparagus,  and  in  the  fall  clean  off  the  bed,  cover  with  a 
coat  of  coarse  manure  to  keep  the  ground  from  packing 
with  the  heavy  rains,  and  fork  it  all  in  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  root  crowns. 
A  small  cutting  can  be  made  the  second  season,  but  it 
will  help  future  crops  to  cut  very  little. 

Field  Planting  of  Asparagus.— Roots  can  be  moved  from 
the  seed-bed  to  the  field  at  any  time  from  November  to 
April,  according  to  condition  of  soil  and  activity  of  roots. 
As  with  other  plantings,  however,  early  practice  is  better 
when  all  is  favorable.  As  to  methods  of  planting  in  the 
field,  the  experience  of  two  prominent  large-scale  growers 
is  given.  First,  the  method  of  Mr.  William  Boots,  one  of 
the  old  line  asparagus  growers  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley: 

"Next  March  (for  I  think  March  the  best  month  to  plant 
in.  all  else  being  equal)  choose  a  good  piece  of  land,  the 


very  best  is  none  too  good,  and  plow  just  as  deep  as  you 
can.  I  plow  with  four  good  horses  on  a  single  plow,  and 
plow  one  foot  deep,  getting  the  land  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible.  Take  a  good  team  and  draw  furrows  where 
the  rows  are  wanted,  going  twice  in  the  same  place,  just 
as  deep  as  we  can  get  the  plow  to  run,  throwing  the  furrow 
each  way,  making  the  distance  six  feet  between  rows. 
Then  carefully  take  up  the  plants,  carefully  saparate  them, 
for  if  they  have  been  very  closely  grown  they  will  cling 
together;  spread  out  the  roots  as  you  plant  them,  clearing 
away  all  clods  or  anything  that  may  hinder  the  growth. 
Plant  not  closer  than  three  feet  between  plants  in  the 
rows.  For  field  planting  for  the  market,  by  all  means  do 
not  plant  closer  than  seven  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows;  for  if  there  is  a  plant  that 
delights  in  plenty  of  room  and  air  it  certainly  is  asparagus. 
Cover  the  plants  about  two  inches  deep,  and  during  the 
summer  cultivation  the  pulverized  earth  will  drop  into  the 
ditches,  and  by  the  time  the  season's  cultivation  is  over 
the  ditches  or  furrows  will  be  nearly  full,  which  finishes 
the  first  year  in  the  field." 

Another  method  is  that  approved  by  S.  ,T.  Murdock.  on 
the  peat  lands  of  Orange  county  : 

"The  rows  should  be  four  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  even 
more  room  would  be  better  if  the  land  is  norl  too  valuable. 
After  the  ground  is  well  plowed  and  finely  harrowed,  mark 
out.  the  rows  the  desired  distance  apart  with  a  plow  by 
going  twice  in  each  row,  throwing  a  furrow  each  way  from 
the  center  of  the  row,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
deep;  then  go  one  or  more  rounds  in  this  with  a  cultivator, 
closed  up,  so  as  to  loosen  up  the  soil  well  in  the  bottom  of 
the  row.  If  you  have  any  fine  fertilizer  put  it  in  the  row 
where  you  want  to  set  your  plants:  mix  well  with  the  soil 
and  set  your  plants  over  it.  Place  the  plants  in  the  bottom 
of  the  prepared  furrow,  spread  out  the  roots  and  cover 
crown  and  all  about,  two  or  three  inches  the  Lighter  the 
soil  the  deeper  the  plants  should  be  placed — so  as  to  secure 
the  proper  moisture  till  they  begin  to  strike  root.  After 
the  planting  has  been  done,  take  a  light  steel  garden  rake, 
or,  if  the  rows  are  even  enough,  we  would  prefer  the  wheel 
hoe  with  the  rakes  on,  and  stir  the  soil  the  whole  length 
of  the  rows.  Then,  when  the  shoots  begin  to  grow  and 
show  themselves  three  or  four  inches  high,  the  soil  should 
be  gradually  hoed  or  cultivated  to  the  plants  till  the  sur- 
face is  level.  The  ground  should  be  kept  moist,  and  in 
most  localities  irrigation  will  be  found  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Do  not  neglect  thorough  cultivation,  but 
after  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  ground  do  not  work  too 
deep,  as  there  is  danger  of  injuring  them." 

Giving  the  plant  plenty  of  room  favors  its  productive 
longevity,  while  closer  planting  may  secure  larger  acre- 
yield  at  first.  In  the  large  commercial  plantations  on  re- 
claimed lands  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  river 
bottoms  the  plants  are  usually  given  much  greater  dis- 
tances— say  nine  or  ten  feet  between  the  rows  and  the 
plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  .Much  greater  depth  of 
covering  is  secured  by  ridging  the  light,  peaty  soil,  so  that 
the  shoots  have  to  pierce  about  a  foot  of  covering  on  their 
way  to  the  light.  This  secures  the  great  length  of  large 
white  shoots  which  are  characteristic  of  California  canned 
asparagus.  The  ridges  are  made  by  the  use  of  plows,  disks 
and  crowders  which  cut  deeply  between  the  rows  and 
shift  the  soil  over  the  root  crowns,  and  the  cutting  is  done 
by  plunging  a  long  gouge  into  the  side  of  the  ridge  as  the 
protrusion  of  a  tip  indicates  the  location  of  a  good  shoot. 
These  ridges  are  split  with  a  plow  or  disk  when  the  cut- 
ting season  is  over,  and  the  land  leveled  for  the  summer 
growth.  This  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  old  practices, 
as  described  below,  as  the  light  soil,  largely  made  of  partly 
decomposed  vegetation,  favors  cheap  shifting  of  great 
bulks  of  it  to  serve  different  needs  of  the  plants. 

Later  Treatment  of  the  Asparagus  Field. — There  are 
several  points  to  gain  in  subsequent  cultivation  of  the 
asparagus  field.  One  is  early  starting  of  the  plants,  and 
for  that  purpose  some  growers  plow  first  away  from  the 
rows  to  open  the  ground  better  to  the  winter  sunshine ; 
another  is  to  induce  the  growth  of  long,  tender,  white 
shoots,  and  to  retain  moisture  for  prolonging  the  cutting 
season,  and  to  aid  summer  growth  of  foliage,  and  for  these 
ends  the  early  spring  plowing  is  to  cover  the  rows  with  a 
deep  layer  of  loose  soil.    Mr.  Boots'  method  is  as  follows: 

"Now  do  not  attempt  to  cut  any  asparagus  until  your 
plants  have  grown  two  years,  but  cultivate  thoroughly. 
The  second  season's  growth  you  will  find  quite  strong, 
and  along  in  the  fall,  after  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops, 
take  a  mowing  machine  or  scythe  and  cut  the  tops  close  to 
the  ground,  pile  up  and  burn  on  the  ground,  as  your  plants 
are  too  deep  in  the  ground  to  be  affected  by  the  fire.  Some 
time  in  November  or  December,  and  not  later  than  the 
first  of  January,  take  two  horses  and  plow,  and  go  along 
the  rows  close  to  the  stubs  that  you  cut  off,  throwing  the 
furrows  from  the  rows,  then  follow  along  with  sharp  hoes 
and  cut  the  stubs  way  low  down ;  also  break  down  the 
little  ridge  that  will  be  left  between  the  furrows. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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get  the  bent.  Prices  and  full  particulars 
on  application  to  Clerk  P.  R.  P. 
<;i.K\  ST.  MARY  \  I  RSBHUBS  COMPANY, 
Glen  St.  Mar>-,  Fla. 
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AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER  FREES  HIS 
MIND. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  let  me  have  a 
little  say  through  the  columns  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press?  I  have  been  a  con- 
stant subscriber  since  the  paper  first 
started,  some  40  years  ago,  so  you  see  I 
am  old  enough  to  vote. 

I  have  just  read  a  clipping  from  Chas. 
A.  Chambers,  in  Fresno  Herald,  and  would 
just  like  to  shake  hands  on  the  strength 
of  what  he  has  to  say.  As  this  comments 
on  the  "Great  Horticultural  Wizard,"  Lu- 
ther Burbank,  I  fully  agree  with  him. 
Several  years  ago  I  ordered  four  trees  of 
the  Sugar  prune  from  a  nursery.  Only 
one  tree  ever  put  out  a  bud,  and  that  is  a 
seedling  peach.  Then  to  make  sure  I 
would  get  the  right  article  I  ordered  di- 
rect from  Mr.  Burbank  himself.  They 
were  on  peach  root  and  four  parted  at  the 
union,  and  the  others  are  no  good.  I  or- 
dered at  the  same  time  from  Mr.  Burbank 
six  Climax  plums,  only  one  has  ever 
borne  fruit,  and  they  are  not  worth  or- 
chard room.  From  one  of  the  plum  trees 
a  sprout  started  from  the  peach  root,  and 
last  year  bore  fruit  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  fruit  is  one  of  the  finest  yellow  free- 
stone peaches  I  ever  saw.  I  have  most  of 
the  recent  productions  such  as  Wager, 
Muir,  Phillips  Cling,  Canada  White,  etc., 
and  the  new  one  is  away  ahead  of  any  one 
of  Burbank's  crack  productions  I  have  so 
far  seen,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many. 
•  Boils. — Now,  as  to  the  remedy  for  boils. 
I  have  just  noticed  what  Mr.  W.  J.  B.  rec- 
ommends, and  I  will  say  I  tried  the  fat 
pork  for  years.  I  also  used  soap  and 
sugar,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  but 
of  all  the  remedies  I  have  ever  tried  for  a 
boil  or  a  carbuncle  (and  I  have  had  many 
and  bad  ones,  too),  Bucklen's  Arnica 
Salve  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  all  the 
poultice  remedies  I  know.  Just  spread  the 
salve  on  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  bind 
<on  the  same  as  a  poultice. 

Potatoes. — I  noticed  a  communication 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  (but  cannot  find  the  copy  now). 
Someone  had  such  a  big  potato,  and  such 
a  big  yield  of  potatoes,  I  should  like  to 
show  up  with  him.  Two  years  ago  I  had 
a  Centennial  potato  that  tipped  the  scales 
at  nine  pounds,  and  many  that  went  from 
five  to  seven  and  a  half.  I  had  plenty  of 
Burbank's  that  exceeded  12  inches  in 
length  and  big  in  proportion.  One  hill 
weighed  27  Vj  pounds,  another  hill  22 
pounds,  and  none  smaller  than  one  pound. 
This  year  we  had  no  rain  from  February 
until  after  digging  time,  and  my  spuds 
went  10  tons  to  the  acre,  but  none  so 
large  as  two  years  ago.  A  Happy  New 
Year. 

G.  R.  Wales, 
Milford,  Lassen  county,  Cal. 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  from  such  an  old 
subscriber  and  give  him  free  talking  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  Chamber's  story  only 
brought  in  Mr.  Burbank's  name  to  point 
his  joke  on  another  fellow.  As  for  Mr. 
Burbank's  fruits,  our  old  friend  is  ahead 
on  the  deal  for  he  has  secured  the  best 
peach  of  its  kind  he  ever  saw,  and  that 
is  certainly  worth  all  the  plums  he  lost, 
and  which  may  not  be  suited  to  his  ele- 
vated country.  Mr.  Burbank's  creations 
are  evidently  good  all  the  way  through, 
and  if  the  top  does  not  work  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  try  the  bottom.  If  we  ever 
have  a  boil  we  shall  try  that  salve,  but 
we  agree  with  Josh  Billings  that,  "the 
best  place  to  have  a  boil  is  on  another 
feller."  A  man  who  can  get  ten  tons  of 
spuds  to  the  acre  in  a  dry  year  has  surely 
no  cause  to  complain  of  his  land  nor  of  the 
man  who  made  the  potato. — Editor]. 


RANCH  FOREMAN  W ANTK L) — Must  have 
executive  ability  to  plan  and  get  work  out  of 
his  men.  A  thorough  knowledge  required  of 
fruit  growing,  pruning,  budding  and  growing  of 
nursery  stock.  Htate  experience  and  references. 
Excellent  and  permanent  position  for  the  right, 
man  Address  llortlc-ultural  Department,  205 
<  i  rant  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHY 


is  the  Vrooman  Pure  Bred 
FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
being  planted  in  California 
and  Oregon  more  extensively  than 
any  other  one  variety  ? 
Simply  because,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  people  find  it  the  most 
reliable  and  best  paying  variety  on 
the  market. 

The  tree  Is  perfectly  hardy,  blooms  late, 
bears  heavily  and  yearly. 

The  nut  Is  unusually  well  filled  and  uni- 
form in  size. 

The  meat  is  rich  and  oily. 

The  shell  is  medium  thin  and  sealed 
tight,  permitting  of  ample  handling  with- 
out cracking  open. 

Last  but  not  least— 
The  Voorman  Pure  Bred  Franquette  retails 
at  from  10c.  to  15c.  per  pound  above  other 
varieties.   Are  there  reasons  not  sufficient 
for  its  popularity. 

We  have  both  Grafted  and  Second  Genera- 
tion Seedlings  and  costs  no  more  than  many 
others,  and  furthermore, 

REMEMBER 

We  alone  propagate  the  Vrooman  Fran- 
quette. Don't  be  deceived  by  imitators. 
Free  literature  sent  on  request. 

Address, 

Oregon  Nursery  Co., 

Orenco,  Oregon. 


ROSES, 

PALMS, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENATL 
TREES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The  E.  Gill  Nursery  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


You  can't  sow  thistles 
reap  figs.    If  you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds  you 
grow  exactly 
you  expect  and  in 
a  profusion 
and  perfi 
tion  never 
excelled. 


Fifty 
years  of 
study  and 
experience 
make  them  re- 
liable. For  sale 
everywhere.  Ferry's 
1910   Seed  Annual 
on  request 
D.  H.  PERRY  *  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

500  Cal.  Blk.  Walnuts,  6  to  8  ft  @  .16 

200  Selected  Pecans,  2  to  4  ft  @  .16 

75  8.  Ruby  Pomegranate  1  year,  @  .10 

75  Sweet  Fruited  Pomegranate, 

1  year  @  .10 

700  Gros  (Jolman,  1  year  rooted  vine..®  .05 

600  Almeria,  1  year  rooted  vine  @  .10 

Several  thousand  Almeria  and  (Jros 
Colman  cuttings.    Price  on  application. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Mills,  Cal. 


25  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 

We  have  had  more 
than  25  years  expe- 
rience in  growing 
reliable  nursery- 
stock.  If  you  desire 
good  trees  let  us 
have  your  order 
early 


1500 
ACRES 


devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness. Largest  nur- 
sery on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Write  us 
about  anything  you 
want  in  trees 


Experimental  Farm,  Plant  No.  1-640  Acres 
Nursery  and  Propagating  Dept.,  No.  2—130  Acres 
General  Nursery,  Plant  No.  3- -640  Acres 
Citrus  Nursery  and  Citrus  Orchard- 100  Acres 


Roses 
Vines 
Plants 


Deciduous 
Citrus 
Ornamental 


Apples 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Prunes 

Limes 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Guavas 

Pomelos 

Loquats 

Figs 

Olives 

Pecans 

Almonds 

Walnuts 

Chestnuts 

Rhubarb 

CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE.  Profusely  illustrated,  de- 
scribing 2,000  different  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Valuable  suggestions  given  relative  to  planting, 
pruning  and  care  of  orchards.    Mailed  for  25c. 


1910  Price  Catalogue  Sent  Free 

Established  1884 
Pald-Up  Capital.  $200,000 

Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries,  Inc. 

Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Pres.  and  Mjr. 

P.  0.  Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Fruit  Marketing. 

THE  GRAPE  GROWERS  GET 
TOGETHER. 


The  table  grape  growers  of  the  State 
met  in  Lodi  on  January  16.  Judge  C.  N. 
Norton,  of  the  Superior  Court,  presiding, 
and  W.  C.  Brown,  of  Lodi,  acting  as  secre- 
tary. The  morning  session  was  held  in 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  but  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  delegates  arriving  in  the 
afternoon  the  Lodi  opera  house  was  se- 
cured for  the  remainder  of  the  sessions. 
The  convention  was  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Table 
Grape  Growers'  Association. 

Many  prominent  grape  growers  of  the 
State  were  in  attendance  and  Fresno,  Napa 
and  the  grape  sections  of  California  were 
well  represented. 

The  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  after  being 
thoroughly  discussed  by  various  delegates 
present,  formed  the  business  features  of 
ihe  convention: 

Whereas,  The  table  grape  growers  of 
California,  owing  to  the  conditions  which 
have  developed  in  recent  years,  find  that 
the  industry  is  seriously  threatened  and 
that  unless  immediate  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion is  promptly  taken  millions  of  dollars 
of  investments  in  lands  and  in  improve- 
ments will  be  greatly  depreciated,  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
this  industry  will  find  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  and  the  State  as  a  whole  will 
receive  a  serious  black  eye;  and 

Whereas,  An  investigation  into  the  ex 
ceedingly  deplorable  condition  in  the 
table  grape  industry  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  present  situation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  following  causes: 

(a.)    Excessive  freight  charges. 

(b)  Unintelligent  distribution,  due  to 
competing  distributing  organizations. 

(c)  To  shipment  of  inferior  and  poor- 
ly packed  grapes. 

(d)  To  shipments  out  of  all  propor- 
tion in  volume  to  the  demand  of  existing 
markets. 

Therefore,  be  is  Resolved,  That  we,  the 
table  grape  growers  of  California,  assem- 
bled in  mass  meeting  at  Lodi,  urge  upon 
the  transcontinental  railways  to  grant  the 
concessions  in  freight  rates  asked  for  by 
the  transportation  committee  appointed 
by  the  fruit  growers'  convention  assem- 
bled at  Watsonville  on  December  8,  1909. 

We  ask  this  not  only  because  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  State  and  to 
those  directly  interested,  but  also  be- 
cause it  furnishes  the  railway  companies 
with  a  vast  tonnage.  While  the  ship- 
ments of  table  grapes  have  increased  six 
fold  practically:  while  in  eight  years  the 
increase  in  tonnage  has  been  nearly  500//< 
from  about  1000  to  about  6000  carloads, 
the  decrease  in  the  rates  has  been  about 
3f/r,  manifestly  grossly  out  of  proportion. 

Resolved,  That  the  table  grape  grow- 
ers demand  that  the  shipping  organiza- 
tions get  together  and  arrange  a  collec- 
tive system  of  distribution,  in  order  that 
the  fruit  may  not  be  forced  into  compe- 
tition with  itself  in  the  Eastern  market 
to  the  loss  of  the  grower,  experience  hav- 
ing shown  that  satisfactory  results  can  be 
attained  only  where  the  distribution  is 
made  from  this  end  through  one  channel. 

Resolved,  That  any  shipping  organiza- 
tion which  shall  decline  to  comply  with 
this  resolution  has  not  the  best  interest 
of  the  growers  at  heart. 

Resolved.  That  the  table  grape  growers 
of  California  be  called  upon  through  their 
local  organization  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  shipping  organizations  to 
receive  no  fruit  for  Eastern  shipment  un- 
less such  fruit  has  been  passed  upon  fa- 
vorably by  such  inspectors  as  may  be 
chosen  by  the  growers  themselves. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
production  in  table  grape  is  increasing 


"The  time  to  remedy  mistakes  is  before  you  make 
them"  says  a  modern  philosopher,  and  this  advice 
applies  most  pointedly  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fruit  fortune  is 


Planting  time 


YOU  CAN'T  STICK  any  young  tree  Into  any  ground  and  expect  Nature  to 
excuse  your  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  selecting  of  the  young  trees  is 
the  first  step  that  requires  your  care  and  all  your  available  brains.  Begin 

FIRST.  SELECT  THE  MOST  profitable  varieties  of  trees  most 
suitable  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Then  select  the  trees  that  are 
hardiest  and  healthiest  and  with  the  best  roots. 

IN  THE  PLACEK  NURSERIES  we  grow  our  trees  only  on  vir- 
gin soil — decomposed  granite — (not  river  bottom  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen)  and  they  have  exceptionally  well-meshed  root  sys- 
tems, with  bright,  highly  colored,  well  toughened  wood  fibre — 
hardy  plants  that  will  thrive. 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  as  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers,  and 
nurserymen  has  taught  us  what  varieties  are  best  to  ship  and  best 
to  grow — best  from  a  seller's  standpoint- — and  in  propagating  we 
cut  our  buds  and  scions  only  from  the  best  parent  trees  that  have 
been  under  our  personal  observation. 

THESE  PARENT  TREES  have  been  marked  by  us  when  they 
were  in  fruit.  So  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  that  our  trees 
are  true  to  name.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  annoyance  and 
disappointment  of  finding,  when  your  orchard  begins  to  bear,  that 
you  have  a  dozen  varieties  of  fruit  where  you  expected  but  one — 
the  kind  you  had  decided  would  pay  you  best. 

OUR  PEACH  and  PLUM  TREES  (on  Peach  root)  are  propa- 
gated on  the  natural  peach  seedlings — i.  e.,  seeds  that  for  genera- 
tions have  grown  from  seedlings.  Our  trees  may  not  be  the  cheap- 
est, but  they  are  grown  for  the  future  when  they  will  give  crops 
that  will  repay  a  thousand  times  any  triffling  expense.    Begin  right. 

Send  lor  our  "Planters  Guide"  and  Catalog;  it  Is  tree  and  contains  a  mine 
ol  valuable  knowledge  gained  lrom  many  years  experience. 

OUR  STOCK  comprises  the  best  profitable  commercial  varieties  ol 
Peach  Pears  Apples  Plums 

Apricots  Cherries  Quinces  Grapes 

Almonds  Walnuts  Oranges  Lemons,  etc 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

152  Orchard  St.,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE   FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE   AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach,  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality— by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition — to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS. 

W.   A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


SEEDS 

VALLEY   SEED  COMPANY 

311-313  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

ALFALFA    SEED    A  SPECIALTY. 


IN  VARIETY. 


Superior  quality  of  garden, 
flower    and    field  seeds. 


The  only  two  really  "Immune  "  well  tested  walnutt:  heavy 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  only. 


Bend  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Primes,  Eucalyptus.  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC.. 

Morganhlll,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  (  al. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Lime  lor  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.  Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY   COMPANY,    AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It  or  address, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Hannay  Nursery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A-  SNOW.  Lincoln  Avcnne.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  market,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
within  three  years  the  Eastern  table 
grape  shipments  have  grown  from  about 
2000  carloads  to  about  6000  carloads,  and 
in  order  to  develop  the  markets  in  the 
shortest  time,  that  a  plan-  be  formulated 
whereby  a  tariff  be  established  at  the 

rate  of          per  crate  which  is  to  go  into 

an  advertising  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
better  encouraging  the  Eastern  consum- 
ers to  eat  California  table  grapes,  such 
fund  to  be  expended  by  a  committee  to 
be  selected  by  the  growers  and  shippers 
of  California,  and  that  the  growers  and 
their  local  organizations  be  called  upon 
to  agree  among  themselves  to  thin  out 
the  crop  at  the  proper  growing  period, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  size  and 
improving  the  color  and  quality  of  the 
grapes  in  order  that  they  may  bring  more 
profitable  returns  to  the  grower,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  last  season's  shipments 
having  been  unsuitable  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment, thus  injuring  the  good  name  of  the 
California  table  grapes  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets, thus  also  injuring  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

Resolved,  That  the  shipping  organiza- 
tions be  called  upon,  among  other  things, 
to  determine  a  minimum  f.  o.  b.  selling 
price,  below  which  no  fruit  shall  be  sold. 

Wilson  H.  Thompson, 

A.  S.  Laseix, 

H.  Weinstock, 

J.  P.  Dabgitz,  and 

A.  L.  Cowkll. 
Unable  to  Agree. — There  was  consider- 
able discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  following  resolution  being  adopted, 
and  after  much  commenting,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  leave  the  resolution  with  the 
committee  on  organization  for  action: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  this  mass  meeting  that  the 
shipper  shall  have  the  right  to  send  to 
the  Eastern  markets  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  each  growers'  shipment  to  be 
sold  or  to  be  applied  on  f.  o.  b.  orders. 

The  Committeemen. — The  committees 
appointed  were:  Resolutions  Committee 
— W.  H.  Thompson,  of  Lodi;  Colonel  H. 
Weinstock,  of  Sacramento;  A.  S.  Lasell, 
of  Lodi;  J.  P.  Dargitz,  of  Acampo; 
C.  B.  Dewees,  of  Sacramento,  and  A.  L. 
Cowell,  of  Stockton. 

Organization  Committee — Judge  C.  W. 
Norton,  of  Stockton;  W.  C.  Brown,  of 
Lodi;  H.  H.  Bennett,  of  Fresno,  W.  C. 
Walker,  of  Sacramento;  H.  M.  Ellis,  of 
Sacramento;  Colonel  Weinstock,  of  Sac- 
ramento; F.  B.  Mills  of  Woodbridge;  J. 
F.  Peters,  of  Stockton;  R.  G.  Williams, 
of  Lodi,  and  C.  M.  Hartley,  of  Vacaville. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
get  the  shipping  companies  together  on 
matters  pertaining  to  distribution  and  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  f.  o.  b.  price,  con- 
sisting of  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock,  of 
Sacramento;  J.  J.  McKindlay,  of  Acam- 
po; H.  H.  Bennett,  of  Fresno;  J.  P.  Dar- 
gitz, of  Acampo,  and  H.  M.  Smith,  of 
Lodi. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jef- 
frey was  among  those  present  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  aiscussions.  G.  H.  Hecke, 
of  Woodland,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ten  fruit  growers  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  of  a  plan  for  a  league  of 
fruit  growers,  was  also  present. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  mass 
meeting  to  be  held  January  28  at  Sacra- 
mento. 


WALNUT  TREES 

grown  from  carefully  selected  seed, 
will  produce  95%  No.  1  nuts  of  which 
i  26%  will  grade  fancy.  Nuts  grown 
I  from  seed  are  more  hardy,  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost,  blight  or  sun- 
burn.  Postal  for  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


44  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


Now  is  the  lime  for  Ordering  Trees 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTI'S, 
CYPRESS,  PINE  TREES,  transplanted  in 
flats;  also  a  large  variety  of  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY,  EVER- 
(illEEN  AND  DECIDIOUS,  most  suitable 
for  planting  along  streets  and  sidewalks 
and  for  beautifying  parks  and  gardens. 

Also  PAI.MS,  DBACENA,  ROSES,  ERI- 
CAS, CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  RHODO- 
DENDRON, FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY 
BUSHES. 

THE  PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco, 

And  Millbrae,  Cal. 
Send  for  Catalog.     Mention  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Hoses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covina,  Cal. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PRUNES, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES, 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties.  Strictly  first  class,  TRUE  to 
NAME.  Give  us  a  chance  to  quote  you 
prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 

Chlco,  Cal. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Muir  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  SlLVA-liERGTlloLDT  CO.. 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


rVIILL 

Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 


TO 


rvi  a  ivj 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  of 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd 

Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


FEED  THE  SOIL 

AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 


Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity, 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale 
west  of  the  Rockies,  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of 
fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it 
produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA    FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Branch  Ollice:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  ARE  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  fine  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  or  doubtful  quality  ?  W  hy  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  In  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  better  acquainted  ? 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  is  tersely  explained  in  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Hortlculturally  and  Commercially,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  yours  for  the  sum  of  26 cents. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 


San  Dlmas,  California. 


CITRUS-SEED,    BED    TREES,    SOUR  STOCK 

Sweet  stock,  rough  lemon  stock.    We  have  the  largest  and  II  nest  block  of  seedlings  In  the 
State.  NAVKL8,  VALENCIAS,  EUKEKA  LEMONS.    Phones:  Main  949,  Home  2520. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop.  PASADENA,  CAL. 
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A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  1b  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

RU EH L=W  HEELER  NURSERY 

OFFICE  AHD  SALES  YARD :    121  W.  S AH  FERNANDO  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.   BOX  826. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nurseries:  80  Acres,  Monterey  Road,  Near  Edenvale.    25  Acres,  Center  Road, 
South  of  fully  Road.    16  Acres,  East  San  Jose,  Alum  Rock  Ave. 

Send  for  Free  Price  List. 


life 

•GO 

Ml  A  j£ 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.    SanJose  Cal.  U.S.A. 


BUG-GO  cleans  'em  up.    Spray  Now. 
BUG-GO  gives  your  trees  a  chance  to  bear. 
BUG-GO  kills  the  scale,  the  moss,  the  fungus  growth. 
BUG-GO  was  used  extensively  in  the  Manta  Clara  Valley  last  year  and 
did  wonders. 

BUG-GO  is  no  secret  dope,  but  a  thick,  creamy  oil  emulsion  which 
dilutes  with  14  parts  of  cold  water,  making  760  gallons. 
Costs  $11.75  delivered  with  4o  pounds  Caustic  Soda. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SPRAYING. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  !"S^st- 


ONE    HUNDRED  TONS 

Have  you  had  trouble  In  securing  green  feed  from  the  following  causes:  lack  of  space  or 
limited  water  supply  which  will  not  permit  the  irrigation  ol  a  large  amount  of  ground  ? 
If  so  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  following : 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  seed  of  a  wonderful  plant  which  will  yield  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tons  to  the  acre  per  annum  of  an  excellent  green  feed  equal  to  lettuce. 

From  an  experimental  plot  thirty  by  thirty  feet  we  cut.  from  June  to  October,  Inclusive, 
6fi81  pounds  or  37  pounds  daily.  Being  a  biannual  and  very  hardy  the  winter  yield,  while  not 
as  heavy,  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Heed  and  expert  instruction  how  to  plant  and  grow  for  11. 
WESTERN    SEED   CO.,   Box  609,  San  Ralael,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

A  large  acreage  of  pears  is  being  set 
out  this  year  in  Kings  county. 

Samuel  Crane  is  putting  in  cranberry 
plants  in  his  bog  near  Reno,  Nevada, 

A  large  number  of  French  prunes, 
peaches  and  walnuts  are  being  set  out 
around  Gilroy. 

The  Ashland  Fruit  &  Produce  Associa- 
tion is  going  to  spend  $200  for  advertising 
purposes  during  the  year  1910. 

Thomas  Jacob  of  Visalia  has  an  olive 
grove  of  six  acres  which  netted  him  $6  a 
tree.  The  fruit  brought  $100  a  ton  on  the 
trees. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Fresno  Repub- 
lican that  the  damage  to  the  orange 
groves  by  the  late  cold  snap  will  amount 
to  $1,000,000. 

An  officer  in  the  Tulare  Citrus  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  said  that  last  year  the 
orange  thrips  cost  the  orange  growers  of 
that  section  $96,000. 

The  Placer  county  fruit  growers  met  at 
Newcastle  on  July  19  and  formulated 
plans  for  standardizing  the  fresh  fruit 
pack  of  Placer  county. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Ashland  Fruit 
and  Produce  Association  shows  that  the 
average  amount  of  business  for  the  last 
year  was  nearly  $50,000. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  Pajaro  valley  has  there 
been  so  much  leasing  of  orchard  property 
for  a  term  of  years  as  has  been  going  on 
within  the  last  few  months. 

The  olive  crop  around  Redlands  is  50% 
greater  this  year  than  last. .  Over  300  tons 
of  olives  will  be  treated  at  the  Kubias 
factory,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  this  yield  will  run  first  grade. 

B.  K.  Short,  a  rancher  near  Spokane, 
has  an  apple  tree  which  produces  coreless 
as  well  as  seedless  apples.  The  largest 
fruit  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  the  col- 
oring being  a  yellowish  green  streaked 
with  red. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jef- 
frey says  that  the  bug  found  at  Redding, 
Shasta  county,  is  not  the  mealy  bug, 
but  the  cottony  cushion  scale.  He  has 
sent  there  a  colony  of  bugs  which  will 
soon  eat  up  this  scale. 

Bogus  Oregon  apples  are  being  put  on 
the  market  in  London,  England.  A  car- 
load of  Newtowns  bearing  the  Bear  Creek 
label  of  the  Rogue  River  valley  was  sold 
in  London  the  other  day  which  did  not 
come  from  Oregon  at  all. 

J.  H.  Randolph  of  Placerville  is  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  growers  of  Eldorado 
county  together  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  meeting  to  take  up  the  standardizing 
of  the  fruit  pack  and  matters  of  interest 
to  the  fruit  growers. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  carloads  of  apples  were  sent  out  of 
Watsonville  this  last  season  and  300  other 
cars  were  sent  from  Pajaro,  Vegas  and 
Aromas,  so  that  the  total  for  the  Pajaro 
valley  last  season  is  3183  cars. 

The  work  of  picking  the  olives  at  Santa 
Clara  college  commenced  last  Wednesday. 
The  olives  are  very  large,  but  the  crop  is 
not  as  large  as  last  year.  The  trees  were 
planted  in  1805  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  and 
bear  large  crops  every  other  year. 

The  following  Deputy  Horticultural 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed  for 
Tulare  county:  C.  D.  Fowler,  for  Tulare; 
C.  S.  Riley,  for  Visalia;  M.  R.  Hersey,  Toi 
Lindsay;  C.  O.  Williams  and  W.  A.  Bates, 
for  Dinuba;  A.  F.  Mitchell,  for  Marange. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Cohassett  Ridge, 
north  of  Chico,  have  organized  to  secure 
better  methods  of  growing,  packing  and 
marketing  the  fruit.  The  following  offi- 
cials have  been  elected:    James  Mann, 


president;  U.  J.  Russell,  vice-president; 
Walter  Hart,  treasurer,  and  Charles  A. 
Preising,  secretary. 

M.  E.  Gillett,  manager  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  is  severely  criti- 
cising the  growers  and  shippers  for  the 
methods  employed  by  them  in  marketing 
their  crops.  He  claims  that  they  are 
shipping  undersized  and  unripe  fruit  that 
will  give  their  fruit  a  bad  reputation  in 
the  Eastern  market. 

The  Rocky  Ford  Melon  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Colorado  handled  358  cars  of 
cantaloupes  last  year.  This  association 
has  formulated  a  very  strong  policy  with 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  cantaloupes 
shipped  under  the  association's  brand  and 
resolutions  were  recently  passed  that  any 
member  failing  to  conform  to  the  asso- 
tion's  standard  of  quality,  grade  and 
pack  would  be  expelled  from  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  Horticultural  Association  of  So 
noma  county  recently  met  in  Santa  Rosa 
and  inspectors  were  appointed  for  the 
various  districts.  F.  Maddock  for  Forest- 
ville,  M.  Newcombe  for  Santa  Rosa,  Mr. 
Gallaway  for  Healdsburg,  Mr.  Searby  for 
Graton,  J.  Lowrey  for  Sebastopol,  Mr. 
Merritt  for  Pleasant  Hill,  J.  W.  Turner 
for  Stony  Point,  Two  Rock  and  Bloom- 
field,  and  Captain  J.  B.  Dickson  for  Peta 
I  tima. 


General  Agriculture. 

Wild  geese  are  spoiling  the  grain  fields 
for  the  farmers  at  Angiola  near  Hanford. 

M.  W.  Wheeler  of  King  City  is  having 
wonderful  results  plowing  with  a  gasoline 
traction  engine. 

The  Warren  Valley  Irrigating  Company 
is  preparing  to  irrigate  97,000  acres  of 
land  near  Lakeville,  Oregon. 

The  poultry  raisers  of  Petaluma  sent 
out  7,159,481  dozen  eggs  in  1909  and  120,- 
018  fowls,  the  total  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  $2,500,000. 

George  Gibson  and  John  Magill  of  Ther- 
malito,  Butte  county,  have  started  in  a 
poultry  ranch  on  a  large  scale,  having 
some  3000  chickens  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Newman  of  Globe,  Ariz.,  re- 
cently purchased  nearly  3000  acres  of  land 
on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  near  Tulare,  and 
he  is  preparing  the  ground  to  put  in 
alfalfa. 

There  will  be  a  large  hay  crop  planted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona,  as  most  of  the 
farmers  have  announced  their  intention 
of  putting  out  more  hay  this  year  than 
usual. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  cotton  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calexico  for  the  next  season  is 
about  2320  acres.  If  enough  acreage  is 
obtained  a  cotton  gin  will  be  installed  to 
handle  this  year's  crop. 

The  owners  of  the  White  House  ranch 
near  Tulare  are  taking  up  some  800  acres 
of  their  fruit  trees  in  order  to  sow  the 
ground  to  alfalfa,  as  they  think  it  is  a 
much  more  profitable  crop. 

There  will  be  much  more  barley  planted 
around  Kerman  this  year  than  last.  The 
acreage  of  Egyption  corn,  however,  will 
not  be  increased,  on  account  of  its  de- 
pleting the  soil,  and  it  does  not  make  as 
good  feed  for  horses  as  barley. 

Goats  were  used  by  the  water  company 
of  El  Centro  to  eat  the  weeds  and  brush 
along  their  water  ditches,  but  they  were 
not  a  success,  as  the  goats  did  not  eat 
along  the  ditches,  but  strayed  out  into 
the  fields. 

The  celery  crop  which  has  grown  on 
the  delta  lands  west  of  Stockton  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $400,000.  Twenty-five 
hundred  acres  have  been  planted  this 
season.  The  celery  industry  has  had  a 
wonderful  growth  in  the  last  two  years 
in  this  section. 

Up  to  date  306  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
ginned  in  the  Imperial  valley,  and  the 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  In  Fresno  County— 1,000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  Increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

with  ROOTS  El, 

HENRY  SHAW,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

of  Loomls,  Cal.,  are  closing  out  their  entire 
N I'Rseky  Stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  la  ottered  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  trees  of  the  famous  Crocker 
Winter  Bartlet  Pear  which  Is  might  proof. 
Write  for  prices. 

C.  VV.  EARLE,  Manager. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Albany,  Oregon. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 
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total  for  the  season  is  estimated  at  about 
400  bales.  Seed  for  more  than  1200  acres 
was  distributed,  but  not  more  than  500 
acres  were  actually  cultivated  to  the  point 
of  producing  a  crop. 

Representatives  from  Auburn,  New- 
castle, Loomis,  and  Penryn  met  last  week 
and  launched  a  campaign  against  the 
malarial  mosquito  in  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts of  Placer  county.  They  hope  to 
raise  a  large  sum  to  fight  these  pests  and 
make  farming  in  this  irrigated  district 
much  healthier. 

The  offer  of  the  Spreckles  sugar  fac- 
tory at  Spreckles,  Monterey  county,  to  pay 
the  freight  on  beets  shipped  by  railroad 
to  the  factory  has  caused  many  farmers 
to  engage  in  the*  beet  industry.  Over 
12,000  acres  have  been  signed  up  and  it 
is  expected  that  when  the  season  is  over 
that  double  this  number  will  raise  beets. 

E.  M.  Price  of  Altaville,  Calaveras 
county  announces  that  he  did  not  graft 
walnuts  on  oak  trees  as  was  reported,  but 
chestnuts  instead.  His  experiments  have 
been  mostly  on  the  white  and  black  oaks. 
Young  trees  from  10  to  12  years  old  were 
grafted  to  tne  oak  limbs.  So  far  they 
have  not  borne  any  fruit,  and  the  success 
of  the  experiment  is  not  known. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ers of  the  Imperial  valley  many  details  of 
the  industry  were  discussed  and  advice 
given  to  planters.  J.  R.  Loftus  advised 
that  only  acclimated  seed  be  used  in  the 
Imperial  valley.  He  stated  that  there  was 
enough  acclimated  seed  to  plant  20,000 
acres,  and  he  warned  all  the  prospective 
growers  to  stick  to  short  staple  cotton  for 
at  least  another  season. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  California  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  that  there  are  50,000 
Japanese  in  the  State. 

Another  eucalyptus  syndicate  has  been 
launched  for  Yolo  county.  It  is  expected 
that  a  large  acreage  of  these  trees  will  be 
set  out  near  Woodland. 

L.  F.  Giffen  of  Giffen  &  Hobbs  has  sold 
his  raisin  holdings,  consisting  of  some 
7000  tons,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Seeded 
Raisin  Company,  or  the  "High  Five." 
The  price  is  thought  to  be  2 14  cents  a 
pound. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  W.  L.  Nagel  of  New- 
castle was  elected  president;  Freeman  B. 
Mills  of  Woodbridge,  vice-president;  T.  W. 
Madley  of  Sacramento,  secretary,  and  W. 
C.  Walker,  general  manager. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  California  Wine 
Association  and  the  independent  wine 
men  of  the  State  will  get  together  and 
stop  cutting  the  price  of  wine,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  last  few  years,  and  thus 
be  able  to  give  more  for  grapes. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  ques- 
tioning the  power  of  Earl  Mills,  the  newly 
appointed  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Butte  county,  to  make  them  re- 
port to  him  the  arrival  at  their  depots  in 
Butte  county  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
order  that  he  might  inspect  them  for 
pests. 


CRIMSON 

WINTER 

RHUBARB 

$1.50  a  Dozen, 
$6  per  100.  840 
per  1000.  Now 
is  best  time  to 
plant  rhubarb. 
Berry  plants  of 
all  kinds. 

J.  B.  Wagner 

Pasadena.  Cal. 

Rhubarb  and 
berry  specialist. 


WAN  TEL)  —  Second-hand  nursery  row  fruit 
tree  digger.  Give  measurements.  AMERICAN 
NILE  CO.,  El  Centro,  Cal. 


COMMENTS    ON  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


To  the  Editor:  With  reference  to  chick- 
ens in  the  orchard  it  is  the  best  thing 
any  one  can  do  to  keep  them  there  ex- 
cept when  spraying,  do  not  leave  them 
in  there  to  eat  the  spray  blossoms  which 
fall  off  or  dead  worms.  To  fight  the 
worms  I  built  a  fire  to  smoke  the  trees 
last  spring  and  the  chickens  ate  worms 
as  though  there  was  wheat  spread  around. 
But  never  allow  chickens  to  roost  in  any 
kind  of  a  tree  as  anyone  who  expects  to 
make  money  from  anything  must  bear  in 
mind  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  The  chicken  house  is 
the  place  for  chickens  to  roost  in  and  not 
the  trees. 

As  to  that  man  from  Chicago  who  ex- 
pects to  come  to  California  and  invest  in 
real  estate  or  some  hard  pan  or  plow  sole 
wheat  land  and  expects  to  reap  a  harvest 
over  night.  He  ought  never  to  come  out  to 
California,  as  he  ought  to  know,  if  he  is 
a  rancher  or  any  other  business  man,  that 
you  first  have  to  put  something  in  before 
you  can  take  it  out. 

To  Tribble  Brothers,  of  Elk  Grove,  I 
will  say  that  the  grafts  or  scions  of  their 
Black  Tartarian  cherries  were  all  from 
one  tree,  and  if  that  is  the  case  no  fruit 
trees  will  bear  much  fruit.  Great  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  nursery,  sometimes 
giving  a  man  ten  trees  that  have  been 
grafted  with  scions  all  from  one  tree.  To 
remedy  this  you  graft  in  a  Black  Tartar- 
ian from  some  other  place  on  two  or 
three  branches  of  one  tree  and  in  three 
years  all  your  trees  will  bear  heavily. 
When  I  came  here  I  had  the  same  thing, 
now  the  trees  are  bearing  as  heavy  as  the 
other  kinds  of  cherries.  [This  claim  does 
not  commend  itself  to  us.  The  trees  prob- 
ably came  into  bearing  because  they  had 
overcome  their  tendency  to  grow  too  fast. 
— Editor.] 

To  kill  a  stump  you  bore  a  large  hole 
with  an  auger  as  deep  as  you  can  and  fill 
with  saltpeter  and  close  up.  In  the  spring 
pour  in  the  hole  some  kerosene  oil  and 
light  it  and  the  stump  will  burn  up, 
especially  the  roots. 

I  hope  you  can  read  this  as  it  is  pretty 
cold  up  here  now.  We  had  six  inches  of 
snow  and  a  heavy  frost  tonight. 

O.  C.  Langfield. 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 


GETTING  RID  OF  STUMPS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  January  1  is- 
sue "Subscriber,"  of  San  Jose,  wants  to 
know  how  to  kill  the  roots  of  trees  by 
putting  chemicals  into  the  stump.  Tell 
him  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
stump,  say  1%  inches  in  diameter,  and 
6  to  8  inches  deep.  Fill  the  hole  half  full 
with  saltpeter  and  then  fill  with  water  and 
plug  it  up.  Do  this  now  or  any  time  this 
spring  and  then  when  everything  is  dry 
this  fall  pull  out  the  plug  and  fill  with 
kerosene,  set  on  fire  and  report  results. 

He  does  not  say  what  kind  of  trees  he 
wants  to  get  rid  of.  If  they  are  old  or 
undesirable  apple  or  other  fruit  trees,  do 
not  cut  them  down  but  just  dig  around  in 
a  circle  two  to  three  feet  from  the  body 
of  the  tree  and  cut  off  all  roots  near  the 
surface  both  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
circle  also  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Then  fasten  a  chain,  20  to  30  feet  long,  as 
high  up  on  the  tree  as  it  will  stand  a 
good  pull.  Take  a  good  team  of  horses 
and  hitch  to  the  chain,  your  tree  will 
come  right  out.  If  a  few  roots  still  hold, 
you  can  easily  cut  them  off  and  the  team 
will  then  pull  the  tree  out.  Then  you  can 
fill  up  the  hole  and  the  land  is  clear  for 
the  plow.  I  have  just  taken  out  30  large 
trees,  some  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter: 
apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry. 

Several  years  ago  I  tried  cutting  them 
down  and  leaving  the  stumps  to  rot  out. 
That  is  a  nuisance  as  the  stumps  are  in 
the  way  for  a  long  time  and  it  is  harder 


to  get  the  stumps  out  than  the  whole 
tree  as  above  described. — G.  R.  W. 
Milford,  Lassen  county. 


A  NEW  FLORA  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  Dr.  H.  M.  Hai.l,  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  the  Botany  of  Califor- 
nia, by  Gray,  Brewer  &  Watson,  was  is- 
sued from  the  press.  Since  that  time 
much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
California  plants,  many  new  species  have 
been  discovered,  and  many  errors  in  classi- 
fication have  been  rectified,  so  that  the 
need  of  a  new  flora,  including  these 
changes  and  additions,  has  become  an  al- 
most imperative  need.  Professor  Willis 
Linn  Jepson,  of  our  State  University,  has 
now  undertaken  to  supply  this  need  and 
two  parts  of  his  Flora  of  California 
are  now  before  us. 

These  first  two  parts,  comprising  64 
pages,  deal  chiefly  with  the  trees.  The 
keys  lead  us  to  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  genera  and  species,  and  in  each  case 
a  paragraph  on  range  and  distribution  is 
added.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  nu- 
merous figures  and  occasional  half-tones  of 
exceptional  excellence. 

It  is  hoped  that  future  parts  will  follow 
in  rapid  succession,  since  this  work  is  of 
immediate  practical  value  to  agricultur- 
ists, foresters,  teachers,  and  nature-lovers 
generally,  as  well  as  to  botanists.  The 
parts  so  far  issued  may  be  had  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch, 
San  Francisco.  The  publisher's  price  of 
Part  I  is  90  cents,  of  Part  II,  80  cents. 
This  flora  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Jep- 
son's  "Tress  of  California,"  noticed  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  last  week,  page  434. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


Fresno,  California 

Leading  Growers  in  the  State  of 
Commercial  Varieties  of: 

FRUIT  TREES,  all  varieties. 

GRAPEVINES,  all  commercial  sorts, 
including  raisin,  table  and  wine  va- 
rieties. 

Twenty  years  In  the  business  with  a  con- 
tinued increase  for  fair  and  square  dealing  is 
our  reputation.  Address 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


F.  H.  WILSON.  Prop. 
FRESNO.  CAL. 

Catalogue  and  price  list  free  for  the  asking. 


mTVTpfPQlFRUIT  and 

Din   I II L L U [OBN AMENTAl 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
from  — ' 


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  gralled 
Irom  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therelore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
ihey  order.   


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


FOR  SALE 

42  acres  Krult  Trees  In  full  bearing  IJj  miles  west 
of  Winters,  In  the  early  fruit  belt    Also  Apri- 
cots, Peac.taes,  Plums  and  Almonds  In  deep  soil. 
AUQUST  BKINCK,  WlMtn,  Cal. 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLS0N,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS 


"WILLSON'S  WONDER"    Natural  Size. 

"ACME" 

AND  GENUINE 

"  FRANQUETTE  " 

All  these  are  blight  resisting. 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matter. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 


MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


n.  long, 
n.  long, 
n.  long, 
n.  long 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
7  wide,  $  9.50 
7  wide,  10.50 
7  wide, 
7  wide. 


n.  long.  7  wide, 
n.  long,  7  wide, 
n.  long,  7  wide, 


11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST.,   LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


TRY  IT  ON  ONE  ACRE 


You  do  not  have  to  make  expensive  experi- 
ments with  our  Fertilizer.  Just  try  it  on  a  small 
patch  and  watch  the  results.  Compare  the  pro- 
duct of  this  acre  with  the  rest  of  your  land. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  greatly  Increasing 
their  incomes  by  adding  to  the  soli  of  their 
farms  the  elements  which  it  lacks.  Very  often 
a  little  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind  will  make  a 
success  of  otherwise  unprofitable  farms. 

You  can  find  out  about  the  right  kind  of  fer- 
tilizers from  our  little  free  book  "  The  Farmer's 
Friend,  1910"  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co., 

DEPT.  C, 
268    Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealeis  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletleB  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  is  grown  ulthout 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.   Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.   TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Pbkss 
By  Paul  P.  Pabkeb. 


THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


Those  familiar  with  the  sheep  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  type  of  sheep  raised 
during  the  last  20  years.  This  change 
came  about  by  necessity.  When  the  sheep 
were  run  on  the  plains  the  year  round 
the  straight  Merinos  or  heavy  wooled 
sheep  could  be  kept,  but  as  the  agricul- 
tural interests  gradually  drove  the  sheep 
off  the  level  plains  into  the  mountains,  a 
new  type  of  sheep  had  to  be  developed  to 
contend  with  the  sagebrush  and  other 
shrubs  which  damaged  the  long  wooled 
Merinos.  The  aim  of  the  sheepmen  was 
to  get  more  of  a  mutton  type  of  sheep 
with  an  open  wool  so  that  it  could  graze 
in  the  brushy  country  without  injuring 
its  fleece.  With  this  end  in  view  they 
used  a  ram  of  the  mutton  type  such  as 
Shropshire  to  cross  with  the  Merino  ewe, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  large  sheep 
with  good  wool  and  excellent  mutton. 

Some,  of  the  sheepmen  at  the  present 
time,  still  striving  after  a  larger  type  of 
mutton  sheep,  have  taken  the  fat-tailed 
Persian  sheep  and  crossed  them  with 
Shropshire  ewes  so  that  they  get  a  lamb 
which  will  weigh  from  8  to  10  pounds 
more  than  the  average  lamb.  Experi- 
ments in  this  line  carried  on  by  Will 
Jacks,  of  Monterey,  have  proven  that  the 
best  cross  is  quarter  Persian  and  three 
quarters  Shropshire. 

Along  with  this  change  of  type  in  the 
sheep,  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in 
the  number  raised.  The  wool  clip  has 
fallen  off  so  badly  that  California  is  not 
producing  as  much  wool  as  it  did  in  1869. 
The  crop  of  last  year  is  estimated  about 
15,000,000  pounds  which,  compared  with 
some  of  the  yields  of  other  years,  is  some 
30,000,000  pounds  short. 

Eugene  Herrington,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  sheep  matters  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  estimates  that  San  Francisco 
is  killing  40%  less  sheep  than  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  and  this  decrease  seems  to  be 
general  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
attributed  to  several  causes,  chief  of 
which  is  the  curtailment  of  the  grazing 
lands  in  the  National  Forest  Reserves  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  large  ranges  into 
farming  tracts  and  orchards.  Along  with 
the  decrease  in  numbers  there  has  a  de- 
crease in  the  demand  for  mutton,  due  ac- 
cording to  an  old  time  butcher,  to  gas  and 
oil  stoves.  People  no  longer  call  for  boil 
and  stew  pieces  as  they  formerly  did  be- 
cause these  modern  stoves  do  not  keep 
heat  like  wood  fires,  instead  they  demand 
chops  or  cuts  which  can  be  fried  quickly. 
With  meat  going  up  the  way  it  has,  these 
people  will  go  without  meat  for  a  day  or 
two  in  order  to  buy  a  few  chops  to  fry. 

Many  farmers  also  look  down  upon 
sheep  and  will  not  tolerate  one  on  the 
place.  Fortunately  this  attitude  is  chang- 
ing, because  the  farmers  are  seeing  the 
profits  in  the  sheep  business  and  are  tak- 
ing more  kindly  to  the  industry.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  among  the  farmers 
from  the  East  and  Middle  West  who  have 
located  in  the  irrigating  districts  and  have 
from  10  to  100  sheep  around  the  place  to 
eat  up  the  weeds  and  loose  hay  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste.  In  fact  the 
trend  of  the  sheep  industry  seems  to  be 
tending  towards  the  small  bands  and  the 
elimination  of  the  large  flocks. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are 
not  enough  sheep  raised  in  California  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  Buyers  are 
forced  to  go  to  Nevada,  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Arizona  for  their  sheep 
to  supply  the  San  Francisco  market.  In 
a  recent  trip  to  Butchertown  the  writer 
saw  a  large  band  of  sheep  which  had  been 


shipped  all  the  way  from  Dillon.  Montana. 
Sheep  coming  this  distance  lose  in  weight 
and  quality,  so  that  the  consumer  does 
not  get  a  good  piece  of  mutton. 

Every  farmer  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  "get  in  on  the  good  thing,"  and 
raise  a  few  sheep  about  his  farm,  because 
nothing  can  give  returns  like  they  do  in 
proportion  to  the  outlay  and  cost  of  keep- 
ing. The  sheepmen  who  have  large  flocks 
always  expect  to  double  their  money  each 
year  and  the  man  who  raises  only  a  few 
can  do  better  than  that,  as  he  does  not 
have  the  loss  at  lambing  time.  He  can 
also  keep  better  watch  over  them  and 
yet  does  not  have  to  pay  for  herding  and 
pasturage. 

A  small  band  of  sheep -will  take  care 
of  themselves,  cleaning  up  the  weeds  and 
grasses  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
fields  and  orchards  where  other  stock  can 
not  go,  and  the  wool  will  pay  for  the 
extra  hay  they  use  during  the  winter 
months.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  manure 
which  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  on  the 
farm.  Hundreds  of  farms  in  Michigan 
were  saved  by  feeding  Western  lambs 
upon  them  for  the  Chicago  markets.  The 
lands  had  been  run  down  by  continuous 
planting  of  wheat  so  that  after  the  sheep 
had  been  fed  on  them  a  few  winters  they 
gave  larger  crops  than  ever  before. 

Sheep  today  present  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  making  money  which 
can  be  found.  Many  men  are  giving  up 
cattle  raising  to  go  into  the  business,  be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  shortage  of  sheep 
than  any  otner  live  stock.  Prices  have 
doubled  within  the  last  10  years  and  Mr. 
Herrington  predicts  that  in  the  next  six 
years  sheep  will  sell  from  $li  to  $12  apiece 
and  tnat  lambs  will  bring  from  $5  to  $10. 

Last  year  many  record  prices  were  re- 
ceived for  sheep  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stanley  Coffin,  of  Yakima  county,  Wash- 
ington, marketed  a  band  of  71 -pound 
grade  Lincoln  lambs  at  Chicago  in  July 
at  $8.90.  Robert  Hamilton,  of  Kittitas 
county,  Washington,  contributed  69  pound 
Shropshires  at  $8.65,  and  Malcolm  Mc 
Lelan,  of  Kittitas  county,  sent  a  ship- 
ment of  73-pound  grade  Shropshires  at 
$.s.25.  Prior  to  this  year,  the  record  price 
for  lambs  was  $8.40. 


MERINO  SHEEP. 


A  theory  was  prevalent  in  Spain  early 
in  the  last  century  that  the  superiority 
of  the  wool  of  Merino  sheep  was  due  to 
their  annual  migration,  and  that  if  they 
remained  stationary  for  a  few  genera- 
tions it  would  become  as  coarse  as  that 
of  the  Andalusian  sheep,  says  the  Lon- 
don Live  Stock  World.  Mr.  Jacobs,  M. 
P.,  F.R.S.,  who  visited  Spain  in  1809  and 
1810,  found  that  at  that  time  the  Merino 
flocks  invariably  passed  the  summer  in 
the  northern  mountains,  returning  to  the 
warmer  climate  and  richer  pastures  of 
the  south  of  Spain  for  the  winters.  In 
April  they  began  the  journey  northward, 
and  as  the  time  approached  they  became 
restless,  and  if  not  closely  watched,  they 
would  begin  the  journey  alone,  instances 
having  frequently  occurred  of  flocks  pro- 
ceeding several  leagues  northward  early 
in  the  morning  before  the  attendant  shep- 
herds were  awake.  Shearing  began  the 
middle  of  May,  the  shearing  of  eight  ewes 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOHBAULl'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cur* 
The  safest.  Heat  BMsTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mtld  or  severe  action. 
Kemovee  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaeg 
»nd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
UKFIKINO.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Rvery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. so  per  bottle,  8old  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
'ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHE  L A W'KEKCK- WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  sta  lions  quickly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  In 
the  business.  For  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  oiler  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Every  horse  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.   For  particulars  address 


E.  LOVELL, 

R.  D.  1,  Napa. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Proprietor. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff     Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  fit  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manulacturers  and  Proprietors. 


Mr.  BEE-MAN : 

WE  HANDLE 

BEE  WARE 

AS  WELL  AS 

HARDWARE 

AT  SATISFACTORY  PRICES. 

Dovetailed  Hives  Sections 

AND  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  BEE-KEEPERS. 
We  also  have  in  stock  a  good  supply  of 

Comb  Foundation  and  Bee-Smokers. 

CATALOG  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Phoenix  Tool  &  Valve  Company 

245-247  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LARGEST  IMPORTERS  OF 

Pereheron,   Bi-IkIiiii,   Shire,  German  Coach 
and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares. 


DR.  DANIELS'  MEDICINES 

FOR 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  etc. 

27  Horses  die  from 
Colic  where  one  dies 
from  Fire. 

Why  not  insure 
against  Colic  ? 

Daniels'  colic  cure  is 
SURE,  SAKE  and 
QUICK  ! 

81.00  per  Package— 20 
cents  cures  a  horse.  At 
Dealers,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  In  each 
town  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A.  T.  ROCHE  ft  CO. 

116  Valencia  it,  Sin  Francisco  Cal. 


Carnot  666G6 — First  Prize  Winner  in 
Paris,  1909.  First  Prize  Aged  Class  at 
Iowa  State  Fair.  1909.  Champion  Perch- 
cron  Stallion  Indiana  State  Fair,  1909. 
Champion  Pereheron  Stallion  Wisconsin 
State  Fair.  1909.  Champion  Pereheron 
Stallion  Illinois  State  Fair.  1909.  Grand 
Champion  Pereheron  Stallion  New  York 
Hors.-  Show,  1909. 

At  the  recent  New  York  Horse  Show  our 
horses  made  almost  a  clean  sweep,  repeat- 
ing; the  cri'iil  wlMnlngfl  made  nt  the  West- 
ern State  KnlrH. 

200   HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GtTARANTBB. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Mgr..  Paclflc  Conut 
Stablea,  permanently  located  at  renr  1300 

.1   St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In  1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrtn  Blake  MoFali  a  Co., Portland,  Oregon 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thr 
Ayrshlres. 

J.  W.  &  .J .   D.  McCORD 

Phone  Red  123.  Hartford,  Cal. 
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or  five  rams  being  considered  a  good 
day's  work.  As  soon  as  the  flocks  arrived 
at  their  summer  quarters  they  would  eat 
— the  quantity  allowed  for  the  five  sum- 
mer months  being  about  two  and  a  half 
pounds  for  each  sheep — the  rock  salt.  It 
was  laid  on  flat  stones,  and  the  sheep 
licked  it  as  they  passed  from  fold  to  pas- 
ture. At  the  end  of  July  the  rams  were 
placed  with  the  ewes  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  100.  Rams  were  considered  the  more 
profitable,  as,  although  their  wool  was  not 
so  fine,  the  fleece  was  heavier,  and  they 
were  longer  lived. 


NEW  CHEESE  FORMS. 


Consul  Charles  N.  Daniels,  of  Sheffield, 
has  prepared  the  following  interesting 
account  of  a  new  method  of  marketing 
cheese  in  England: 

One  of  the  favorite  varieties  of  Eng- 
lish cheese  is  known  as  Wensleydale,  so 
called  after  one  of  the  dales  in  Yorkshire, 
where  it  is  made.  This  cheese  when  it  is 
ripe  has  a  rich  full  flavor,  not  quite  as 
sharp  and  biting  as  Stilton  or  Cheddar, 
and  a  bit  darker  in  color,  but  fuller  flav- 
ored, rather  a  lighter  yellow  than  most 
Cheshire  cheese,  and  usually  made  up  to 
weignt  5  to  12  pounds. 

Last  year  there  appeared  upon  the  mar- 
ket a  small  cheese  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  Wensleydale,  weighing  1  to 
1%  pounds,  about  3V_>  inches  in  diameter 
and  4Vj  inches  long.  Each  cheese  was 
wrapped  with  thin  cheesecloth  or  butter 
muslin,  apparently  put  on  when  the  cheese 
was  green,  as  it  was  embedded  in  the 
cheese  and  partook  of  the  peculiar  pitted 
and  whiteish  flour-like  surface  of  the  or- 
iginal Wensleydale,  and  last  year  they 
were  sold  as  such.  This  method  of  pre- 
senting cheese  to  the  consumer  was  an 
experiment,  but  appears  to  have  been  a 
success,  for  this  year  these  small  cheeses 
are  to  be  seen  in  far  greater  number,  and 
the  grocers  and  butter  and  cheese  factors 
report  an  increasing  sale  for  them. 

While  the  cost  of  preparing  cheese  for 
the  market  in  this  form  may  be  a  trifle 
more,  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  per 
pound  as  that  cut  from  the  larger  ones, 
namely.  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound.  They 
are  not  Wensleydales  however,  and  are 
now  sold  under  the  name  of  "Wenslet." 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  form  of 
cheese  is  that  it  is  less  liable  to  contam- 
ination from  atmospheric  or  surrounding 
effects  than  is  the  larger  cheese  with  its 
exposed  cut  surface,  and  is  less  liable  to 
dry  up  while  being  consumed  at  home. 
_The  demand  for  these  small  cheeses 
having  forced  them  on  the  market  green, 
a  debatable  question  is  whether  in  this 
form  the  cheese  will  ripen  as  fully  as  it 
would  if  made  in  the  larger  mold.  At 
any  rate,  the  cheese-loving  public  seem  to 
have  decided  they  want  it  in  this  form, 
ripe  or  not,  and  so  convinced  are  some 
cheese  makers  this  is  the  way  the  people 
want  their  cheese  that  the  makers  of 
Cheddar  have  put  upon  the  market  a  small 
cheese  4  to  5%  inches  in  diameter,  about 
two  inches  high,  weighing  about  two 
pounds,  and  are  not  wrapped  in  cloth. 


DEVON  CATTLE  AT  LIVER- 
MORE. 


Thomas  D.  Carneal,  of  Livermore,  is 
one  of  the  few  stockmen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  is  raising  Devon  cattle  exclu- 
sively. He  has  been  very  successful  with 
this  breed  and  prefers  them  to  all  other 
cattle  for  the  conditions  which  he  has  to 
offer. 

The  Devon  cattle  are  small  and  for  that 
reason  are  not  very  popular  with  the 
stockmen.  The  meat  "is  of  a  superior 
quality,  however,  and  in  England  ranks 
with  the  Galloway  and  West  Highland 
beef  in  the  markets.  Because  of  their 
size  Devons  make  what  is  known  as  "pony 
beef,"  the  cuts  being  small,  but  prime  and 


mature.  For  this  reason  these  cattle  are 
much  prized  by  the  butchers  whose  trade 
calls  for  small,  first-class  cuts.  When 
a  small  cut  is  taken  off  a  large  animal  it 
spoils  the  rest  of  the  cut.  Butchers  also 
like  the  Devons  because  there  is  not  much 
waste  in  slaughtering,  and  the  bones  are 
very  small. 

Devons  are  docile  and  will  stay  out  in 
the  hills  for  months,  and  yet  never  show 
any  fear  of  man  when  they  are  driven 
to  the  corrals.  Being  active  and  muscu- 
lar they  do  better  in  a  hilly  or  broken 
ground  than  any  other  breed.  As  they 
graze  well  they  get  fat  when  the  larger 
and  heavier  breeds  remain  in  poor  condi- 
tion. They  put  their  flesh  on  evenly  and 
are  not  given  to  patchiness.  When  fed  in 
stalls  they  make  good  gains  in  proportion 
to  the  food  consumed,  but  they  cannot 
stand  forcing  for  so  long  a  period  as  some 
of  the  other  breeds.  Prepotency  is  a 
characteristic  of  Devon  cattle  and  they 
breed  to  a  very  old  age. 

The  Devon  has  very  rich  milk  but  not 
in  very  large  quantities  so  that  there  is 
never  any  danger  of  the  cow  dying  of 
garget  if  the  calf  does  not  get  all  the 
milk. 

On  account  of  their  prepotency  and  for 
fear  of  degenerating  -his  herd,  Mr.  Car- 
neal keeps  his  bulls  in  separate  pens  and 
in  that  way  no  young  cows  ever  get  with 
calf  and  the  bulls  do  not  wear  themselves 
out. 

Mr.  Carneal  dehorns  all  his  cattle  when 
they  are  about  15  months  old.  In  cutting 
the  horn  he  goes  very  deep  so  that  there 
is  never  any  danger  of  a  stunted  horn 
coming  out.  He  has  found  by  experience 
that  the  cattle  never  fight  when  their 
horns  are  taken  off  at  this  age  like  they 
do  when  the  horns  are  killed  with  caustic 
potash  when  the  calves  are  a  few  days 
old. 

Mr.  Carneal  has  a  very  good  system  of 
farming  and  pasturing  his  land.  He  puts 
part  of  his  ranch  in  pasture  one  year  and 
the  next  season  he  farms  it  so  that  his 
lands  never  get  depleted  and  always  bear 
record  crops. 

Another  feature  of  the  place  is  the  12 
straw  barns  which  he  has  scattered  over 
his  fields.  Instead  of  hauling  his  straw 
into  the  barns,  the  threshing  machine  is 
set  up  next  to  the  barn  and  the  straw  is 
fed  by  the  header  directly  up  into  the 
barn.  He  estimates  that  he  saves  $37  per 
day  by  this  method,  as  the  straw  never 
has  to  be  handled  a  second  time  after 
threshing. 


HOG  NOTES 


Charcoal  is  beneficial  to  hogs. 
Warmth  and  dryness  saves  bushels  of 
grain. 

Nothing  grows  into  money  faster  than 
pigs. 

A  sow  should  never  be  market  fat  when 
bred. 

Very  often  the  feeding  amounts  to  more 
than  the  pedigree. 

Wheat  middlings  and  shorts  are  a  much 
better  feed  for  the  pigs  than  bran. 

That  like  produces  like  is  seen  in  the 
defects  of  the  sow  being  transmitted  to 
her  pigs. 

Careful  selections  of  breeding  stock  and 
good  care  are  two  things  that  make  hogs 
profitable. 

No  matter  the  age,  do  not  sell  the 
brood  sow  as  long  as  she  produces  good 
strong  litters. 

When  the  pig's  bowels  are  right,  and 
they  have  a  keen  appetite,  you  can  feel 
quite  sure  that  everything  is  running 
along  smoothly. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  pig  its 
immediate  ancestors,  to  say  the  least, 
must  be  vigorous  and  thrifty. 

While  the  sow  at  all  times  should  be 
fed  all  she  can  eat,  no  more  food  should 
be  given  at  any  one  time  than  she  will 
readily  eat  up  clean. 

After  the  pigs  have  been  put  Into  the 


DAIRY  STOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,        .  San  Francisco 


K0K0M0 


HOG 
FIELD 
POULTRY 


FENCE 


The  Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  and 
Diamond  Mesh  Fences  for  all  purposes.  Made  or 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-rogulating  steel  wires. 
\bsolutely  hog  tight  and  stock  proof.  Write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 


emmm 


26  inches  high;  7  cables;  12  inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  in  cut. 

Itis  worth  a  little  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  $15  to  830  per  mile  on  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  E  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why?  Because  of  the  outside  ig- 
niter, modern  open  cooling'  system, 
straight-line  valve  motion  and  ball- 
bearing govern- 
or. Thousands 
in  successful  op- 
eration because 
of  our yearsof ex- 
perience in  build- 
ing the  beRt. 

Send  for  our 
Free  Catalog 
and  our  Cat- 
echism tell- 
ing fifty-seven 
reasons  why 

StSckncy  Engine*  Are  the  Beet. 

Seven  sizes :  IK  to  16  H.  P.  Stationary  aud  portable. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES  -  PORTLAND  -  SEATTLE 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  that  save 
money.   Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 
601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
stein-Frlesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOH^  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horris;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Shorthorne  t 
Durhams.   AddresB  E.8.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  JerBeys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


C.  A.  STO  WE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshires  also  Shorthorns. 


Jj^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental— quality  is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing'. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPK. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRlE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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fattening  pens  In  tne  fall,  they  should  lie 
fed  all  that  they  will  eat  with  a  relish; 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  shorter  the  fattening 
period,  the  better  the  profits. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


'  Landseers  Pacific  Pearl,"  a  Jersey  cow 
owned  by  A.  F.  Domes,  of  McCoy,  Oregon, 
gave  783  pounds  of  milk  under  test  last 
year.  During  this  test,  which  took  344 
days,  she  ate  800  pounds  of  bran.  175 
pounds  of  rolled  barley,  135  pounds  of  oat 
meal,  and  600  pounds  of  kale.  She  was 
seven  months  on  pasture  and  was  given 
all  the  hay  she  could  eat. 

A.  E.  Chartrand,  manager  of  the  Fresno 
Creamery,  will  soon  be  ready  to  make  but- 
ter in  the  new  creamery  built  in  Fresno, 
and  equipped  with  Simplex  separators. 
The  capacity  of  this  creamery  is  2700 
pounds  of  butter  a  day. 

Escondido  valley,  San  Diego  county,  in 
1909  produced  over  $102,000  worth  of  but- 
ter. San  Pasqual  Creamery  made  124,429 
pounds  of  butter  valued  at  $40,000.  The 
other  creameries  in  this  valley  are  the 
Bear  Valley  and  W.  B.  Hague  Creamery. 

Frank  Hewit,  of  Ceres,  has  a  Jersey 
cow  which  has  a  record  for  last  year  of 
576  pounds  of  milk.  The  butterfat  yield 
from  this  cow  brought  $189. 

The  production  of  butter  in  California 
has  grown  in  10  years  from  23,691,061 
pounds  to  48,468,585  pounds. 

A.  L.  Lundy,  of  the  Western  Creamery 
Co.,  recently  purchased  the  J.  B.  Tisdale 
ranch,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  will 
plant  some  of  it  in  alfalfa  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. 

The  Yuba  City  Creamery,  which  opened 
up  last  week,  made  400  pounds  of  butter 
the  first  day. 

The  Mesa  Dairymen's  Association  of 
Arizona  recently  elected  the  following 
officers:  F.  C.  Weekes,  president;  W.  A. 
McDonald,  vice-president;  J.  C.  McCuI- 
lough,  secretary. 

S.  R.  Ecclestone  has  recently  opened  a 
dairy  at  Brawley.  He  has  34  cows  in  his 
herd. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  has  been  mak 
ing  tests  of  milk  over  the  State  where  the 
milk  is  for  local  consumption,  and  the 
tests  show  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
milk  is  watered. 

Tognazzini  &  Rosconi  will  soon  have 
the  Guadalupe  Creamery  opened  for  busi- 
ness. The  creamery  has  just  been  in- 
stalled with  a  new  Simplex  churn  and 
creamery  outfit. 

The  Point  Arena  Creamery,  which 
burned  about  three  months  ago,  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  has  been  installed  with  new 
creamery  machinery  by  Baker  &  Hamil- 
ton. 

The  Fallon  Creamery  has  outfitted  its 
new  creamery  with  Simplex  churns.  W. 
W.  Freeman  is  manager  and  owner  of  this 
creamery. 

The  California  Cream  &  Butter  Co.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  have  opened  up  their  cream- 
ery at  Riverdale,  Fresno  county. 

The  White  Packing  Co.,  of  Fresno,  have 
installed  Remington  refrigerators  in  their 
butter  storage  plant. 


CREAMERYMEN  TO  FIGHT  OLE- 
OMARGARINE BILL. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Creamery  Operators'  Association 
met  on  January  13  at  the  office  of  W.  H. 
Roussel,  San  Francisco,  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  combating  the  oleomarga- 
rine bill  now  before  Congress.  If  this 
bill  passes  it  will  be  a  hard  blow  to  the 
butter  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
it  will  remove  the  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound  on  all  oleomargarine  which  is  col- 
ored in  imitation  of  butter,  and  make  it 
possible  to  sell  this  oleomargarine  in  the 
open  market  in  direct  competition  with 
butter.  The  creamery  interests  of  the 
State  are  not  trying  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture of  oleomargarine  as  its  manufac 


turers  are  trying  to  make  out,  but  all  the 
creamerymen  want  is  that  it  be  sold  un- 
der its  true  name  and  not  colored  up  to 
represent  butter  and  sold  as  such. 

The  executive  committee  who  have 
charge  of  this  fight  are:  C.  C.  Ridnay,  of 
Porterville,  president  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association;  Fred 
Daniels,  of  Alameda,  J.  H.  Severin  and 
W.  H.  Roussel,  of  San  Francisco. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Louis  Gerlach,  of  Stockton,  owner  of 
the  large  stock  ranch  at  Deep  Hole,  Ne- 
vada, is  selling  off  all  his  cattle,  some 
26,000.  After  all  his  cattle  are  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Gerlach  is  going  into  the  sheep 
business. 

Henry  Wheatly  left  for  England  last 
week  to  buy  Shire  horses  for  the  Salva- 
dor Stock  Farm,  at  Napa. 

The  Howard  Cattle  Company  recently 
sold  to  the  Jacks  Corporation  of  Monterey 
four  Berkshire  sows  and  one  boar,  and 
a  bunch  of  Shropshire  ewes. 

Robert  Orr,  of  Hollister,  recently 
bought  three  Shire  horses  from  the  Sal- 
vador Stock  Farm  of  Napa. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Siskiyou 
county  paid  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber $837  in  bounties  on  coyote  scalps. 

The  Northern  California  Power  Com- 
pany recently  sent  out  Leslie  W.  Symmes, 
as  agricultural  expert,  to  examine  its  18,- 
000  acres  in  Shasta  and  Tehama  counties, 
to  see  what  land  is  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture and  stock  purposes. 

Louis  Tecrazas,  who  owns  the  largest 
stock  ranch  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  is  bor- 
ing 100  wells  on  his  ranch.  This  last  year 
he  lost  over  $500,000  worth  of  cattle 
through  lack  of  water. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
was  recently  held  in  Ogden.  The  principal 
subjects  discussed  were  the  actions  of  the 
Forestry  Bureau  restricting  the  grazing 
in  the  National  Reserves,  the  tariff  on 
wool,  and  the  conservation  of  national 
resources.  In  connection  with  the  con- 
vention, a  fine  exhibition  of  grade  and 
thoroughbred  sheep  was  held,  together 
with  an  exhibit,  of  sneep  dogs. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  a 
recent  report  says  that  only  half  the  meat 
eaten  in  the  United  States  is  inspected. 
Many  of  the  animals  rejected  by  the  in- 
spectors are  taken  to  small  towns  and 
killed  for  local  trade. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association 
was  held  last  week  in  Pasadena. 

C.  Darnell,  of  Brawley,  recently  receiv- 
ed several  registered  Duroc  boars  from 
Kansas.  Mr.  Darnell  now  has  a  herd  of 
about  40  of  these  hogs. 

Richard  Moore  was  recently  put  in 
charge  of  the  Alex  Brown  ranch  near 
Williams  to  take  the  place  of  O.  F.  Bick- 
ford  who  resigned. 

The  sheepmen  of  Nevada  are  making 
preparations  to  prevent  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Burkett-Curtis  bill,  which 
will  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  power  to  withdraw  more  lands  from 
public  use  than  heretofore.  If  this  bill 
passes,  large  number  of  sheepmen  in  East- 
ern Nevada  will  be  deprived  of  pasturage. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  rain  the  Stein 
Mountain  Company,  Oregon,  are  selling 
off  most  of  their  live  stock. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
which  met  last  week  in  Denver,  re-elected 
H.  A.  Jastro,  of  Bakersfield,  president. 
This  body,  by  unanimous  vote,  approved 
the  Pinchot  policy  of  keeping  the  National 
forests.  The  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Four  registered  Short-Horn  bulls  raised 
on  the  Finnel  ranch  near  Red  Bluff,  were 
shipped  last  week  to  F.  Durst  and  Mr. 
Haus,  of  Shasta  county. 

P.  R.  Peterson  &  Co.,  of  Williams,  re- 
cently sold  90  head  of  hogs  which  aver- 


aged 192  pounds  and  brought  7%  cents 
per  pound. 

Very  few  lambs  are  being  lost  over  on 
the  west  side  from  the  late  cold  spell.  All 
the  sheepmen  are  jubilant  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  year. 

The  Walter  Vail  Estate  has  recently 
bought  all  the  ranch  interest  of  C.  W. 
Gates,  of  the  corporation  of  Vail  &  Gates. 
The  price  paid  is  about  *600,000,  and  in- 
cludes 10,000  acres  in  Pima  county,  the 
Pennsylvania  ranch,  in  Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ty, Arizona.  The  California  ranches  in- 
cluded in  the  deal  are  the  Pauba  and 
Santa  Rosa  ranches,  in  Riverside,  and 
the  Warner  ranch  in  San  Diego  county. 
The  big  ranch  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  is 
not  involved  in  the  transaction,  as  Mr. 
Gates  had  no  interest  in  that  piece  of 
property. 

State  Veterinarian  Keane  reports  that 
sheep  scabies  is  almost  wiped  out  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  looks  for  it  to  be  completely 
wiped  out  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

rl  ne  grass  in  southern  Mexico  is  re- 
ported never  to  have  been  in  better  con- 
dition than  it  is  at  present. 

J.  Danielson.  Laton,  recently  sold  26 
young  hogs  for  $350,  or  an  average  of 
$3.5(1  for  the  lot. 


THE  HOGS  FOR  COLORADO. 


The  hogs  for  Colorado  will  do  in  great 
measure  for  California  and  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  them  is  given  by  Prof. 
H.  M.  Cottrell,  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station. 

A  good  hog,  well  bred  from  a  prolific 
strain  of  any  of  the  popular  breeds  of  hogs 
will  make  money  for  the  Colorado  farmer 
when  handled  right.  Four  breeds  have 
been  found  particularly  adapted  to  Colora- 
do conditions:  Berkshire,  Duroc-Jersey, 
Poland-China  and  Tamworth.  Whatever 
breed  the  feeder  selects  he  should  stay 
with  it  and  not  change  or  cross  with  an- 
other breed.  White  hogs  are  generally  not 
profitable  in  Colorado.  The  intense  sun- 
shine blisters  and  cracks  their  tender 
skins  so  that  they  become  runts.  Often 
this  blistering  is  so  severe  that  running 
sores  are  formed.  A  few  Colorado  farmers 
have  made  good  profits  from  white  hogs 
by  keeping  them  in  pastures  having  heavy 
shade.  The  Berkshire  is  hardy  and  ac- 
tive, adapting  itself  to  any  condition  suit- 
able for  raising  hogs  and  may  be  developed 
either  into  a  bacon  or  lard  hog,  accord- 
ing to  the  feed  given.  It  is  more  ener- 
getic than  some  of  the  other  breeds  and 
on  this  account  requires  a  better  fence. 
Its  activity  makes  it  a  good  hog  for  pas- 
turing and  for  following  cattle  in  the 
feed  lot  and  this  gives  it  a  well  developed 
muscular  system  that  furnishes  a  good 
proportion  of  lean  in  the  meat.  The  Berk- 
shire is  a  good  feeder,  matures  early  and 
may  be  fattened  at  almost  any  desirable 
age.  The  sows  are  careful  mothers  and 
good  sucklers.  Originally  the  Berkshire 
was  very  prolific,  and  many  strains  are 
productive  today.  Some  families  have 
been  bred  to  concentrate  the  blood  lines 
of  prize-winning  animals  until  they  have 
become  shy  breeders  and  in  selecting  ani- 
mals for  breeding,  especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  securing  those  with 
prolific  ancestors  on  both  sides.  The 
Berkshire  is  strong  in  transmitting  char- 
acteristics to  the  offspring.  The  Berk- 
shire is  an  attractive  hog,  black  with 
white  on  face,  feet  and  tip  of  tail.  Its 
head,  nose  and  legs  are  short,  and  for  this 
reason  the  breed  is  a  prime  favorite  with 
packers  because  of  the  small  per  cent  of 
waste  from  these  cheap  parts.  The  fat 
and  lean  are  well  distributed  in  the  meat. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

fifear  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrect 
for  a  price  l'st.  Manufactured  solely  by  \V. 
DAVIS  &  SONS.  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  8an  Kranclsco,  C'al. 


BEWARE  WHERE  YOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

Conkling  Grocery  Co.,  of  San 
Jose  keeps  a  full  line  of  Bee- 
hives and  supplies.  Also 
Poultry  Supplies,  Feed  and 
Seed.     Ask  for  our  prices. 


EQUALIZING  HITCHES 

FOR 

Plow  and  Harrow  teams  either 
TWO  or  FOUR  ABREAST.  It 
would  surprise  you  how  much 
easier  your  team  would  handle 
your  PLOW  and  HARROW 
equipped  with  an  EQUALIZING 
HITCH. 

WE  MM)  THEM  OIT  (IN  TRIAL. 

Write  today  for  full  paiticulars  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  raorh 
need*  Gypsum.  It  corrects  soil  con- 
ditions, help*  other  fertilisers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
■oil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  aad 
fruit  crop*  are  Kreatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

VWBOY.  CALIFORNIA. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  Ctl. 


PATENTS 


CARLOS  P.  GRIFFIN 

Kx-examlner  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
1201-2  Metropolis  Bank  Building.  San  rranclsco- 


QUICK 
RETURNS 


on  5-10-20  acre  tracts,  from 
Merced  Colony  Lands.  Stock, 
Alfalfa,  Klgs,  Peaches,  etc. 
Money  making  little  Berry. 
Apple  and  Poultry  farms  at  tebastopol, 
Sonoma  County.   Prices  right. 
Send  for  circulars. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE. 
Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tan i  8  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F\  WILSON 

Stockton,  c  mi. 


January  22,  1910. 
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making  a  high  quality  of  pork.  The  Du 
roc-Jersey  is  a  typical  lard  hog  of  good 
length  with  a  smooth,  thick-meated  hody, 
built  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  solid  red 
in  color.  It  is  an  active,  hardy  hog,  a 
good  feeder  and  is  especially  a  good  graz- 
er. When  well  fed,  it  matures  early  and 
if  kept  until  full  grown  can  be  made  very 
heavy.  The  Duroc-Jersey  is  a  prolific 
breeu.  Records  taken  from  hundreds  of 
sows  show  an  average  of  nine  pigs  to  the 
litter.  Mature  sows  can  be  handled  in 
Colorado  to  have  two  litters  a  year  and 
the  prolific  character  of  the  breed  to- 
gether with  its  good  feeding  qualities 
nave  made  the  Duroc-Jersey  very  popu- 
lar. The  carcass  often  shows  more  bone 
than  either  the  Berkshire  or  the  Poland- 
China  and  the  meat  is  often  not  so  fine 
grained.  Duroc-Jerseys  for  breeding 
should  have  constitution  and  quality. 
Coarseness  of  bone  and  hair,  particularly 
of  the  hair  along  the  back  should  be 
avoided.  Hogs  of  this  breed  are  inclined 
to  have  weak  pastern,  and  breeding  ani- 
mals should  be  selected  that  are  strong 
in  this  respect.  The  Poland-China  is  an 
almost  perfect  meat  making  machine.  It 
is  not  excelled  by  any  breed  of  any  kind 
of  live  stock  for  converting  feed  into 
flesh.  It  has  a  voracious  appetite,  a  good 
digestion  and  is  lazy — not  using  much 
of  its  energy  in  travel  or  excitement.  It 
will  stand  heavy  feeding  and  consider- 
able neglect.  When  properly  handled,  it 
is  ready  for  the  market  at  any  time  after 
six  months  of  age,  whenever  the  price  is 
right.  It  is  a  typical  lard  hog,  with  a 
thick,  short,  massive  body,  fine  quality  of 
bone,  hair  and  skin,  small,  fine  head  and 
short  legs.  It  is  thick  fleshed  with  heavy 
shoulders  and  hams,  and  broad,  thick 
loins.  The  meat  is  fine  grained,  but  with 
too  large  a  proportion  of  fat  in  the  ma- 
tured animal.  The  chief  fault  with  many 
strains  of  the  Poland-China  is  that 
through  over-feeding  of  corn  they  have 
become  poor  breeders,  having  only  one  to 
four  pigs  in  a  litter.  Such  pigs  are  usu- 
ally choice  feeders,  but  the  number  in  a 
litter  is  too  small  to  make  it  profitable  to 
keel)  the  sow.  Where  sows  are  selected 
from  prolific  strains  and  fed  muscle  and 
bone-making  foods,  they  are  as  prolific 
as  any  breed.  Three  Poland-China  sows 
on  the  Colorado  agricultural  college  farm 
had  31  live  mgs  at  one  farrowing.  Rec- 
ords compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  several  thousand  Poland- 
China  sows  showed  an  average  of  iy2 
pigs  to  the  litter.  The  Tamworth  is  a 
strictly  bacon  hog  with  a  smooth,  long, 
deep,  thin  body,  and  looks  to  most  people 
like  a  razor  back.  It  has  been  bred  to 
produce  as  large  a  proportion  of  its 
weight  as  possible  in  an  even  thickness 
of  choice  bacon.  Most  Colorado  stockmen 
however  do  not  like  them. 


I 


A  few  minor  points  need  to  be  thought 
of.  One  is  that  no  man  ever  should  per- 
mit his  hands  to  excite  the  cows  by  yell- 
ing, striking  or  otherwise  misusing  them. 
He  will  not  do  so  himself  if  he  has  an 
eye  to  his  own  best  good.  This  may  seem 
selfish.  It  is  not  so.  The  humane  man 
will  want  to  be  kind  to  his  cows  and  will 
insist  that  his  men  be  so  too.  Then, 
water  well,  exercise  daily,  watch  every 
symptom  of  sickness  and  be  kind,  fair 
and  cheery.  The  man  who  does  this  will 
not  lack  of  success. 


And  as  to  feeding,  get  as  close  to  the 
summer  ration  as  you  can.  The  cow 
that  is  being  milked  needs  ensilage  or 
corn  in  some  form,  some  hay,  and  a  grain 
ration  that  will  enable  her  to  give  a  good 
mess  of  milk  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain her  body  in  good  condition. 


Pigs  of  small  litters  are  liable  to  show 
up  to  good  advantage  when  young,  but 
you  cannot  afford  to  encourage  a  tendency 
to  small  litters  by  making  selection  of 
breeding  stock  from  small  litters.  The 


percent  of  pigs  saved  is  usually  small 
enough  without  breeding  in  that  direc- 
tion. Our  experience  is  that  matured 
sows  as  a  rule  raise  the  largest  pigs  at  a 
given  age,  and  that  it  does  not  cost  as 
much  to  keep  one  over  a  year  as  it  will 
to  raise  one  from  a  pig  to  a  yearling. 


We  know  a  farmer  who  tried  out  three 
different  plans  of  fattening  his  hogs  this 
year.  Now  he  knows  which  will  pay  him 
best  and  hereafter  will  be  in  shape  to 
make  the  most  money  from  his  feed- 
ing.   That's  business. 


Fix  things  so  that  the  horse  which  is 
inclined  to  gnaw  will  have  something  to 
make  him  tired  if  he  tries  to  get  his  teeth 
into  it.  Tin  is  pretty  good  to  tack  over 
every  edge  of  board  that  is  exposed. 


Some  of  the  most  effective  of  all  farm- 
ing is  done  in  the  dead  of  winter — when 
there  is  time  to  study  and  plan  without 
having  the  rush  of  work  pushing  one. 


Every  horse  that  is  inclined  to  back 
out  of  the  stall  should  have  a  chain  or 
rope  across  behind  it.  A  slight  reminder 
of  this  kind  is  worth  a  great  deal. 


See  that  the  young  stock  gets  enough 
feed.  To  stunt  them  now  means  they 
never  will  reach  the  full  development  of 
which  they  are  capable. 


There  is  just  as  much  use  for  business 
sense  and  tact  in  conducting  a  farm  as 
there  is  a  store — and  it  is  the  business 
farmer  who  gets  ahead. 


It  is  sure  a  waste  of  time  raising  scrubs 
when  the  same  amount  of  time  and  labor 
would  turn  out  a  pure  bred  animal.  Don't 
you  do  it. 


Regularity  is  an  important  factor  in 
feeding  horses.  They  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  if 
possible. 


Sheep  that  have  rounded  the  six-year 
notch  ought  to  be  made,  to  walk  the  plank. 
You  can't  trust  them  to  do  well  another 
year. 


Racks  for  feeding  will  save  hay.  At 
$20  a  ton  that  is  worth  thinking  of. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  GROWERS' 
MEETING. 


To  the  Editor:  The  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  at  its  late  meeting  in 
Watsonville  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  ten  fruit  growers  to 
meet  and  formulate  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  league,  or  some  form  of 
association  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
all  business  matters  of  common  interest 
to  all  engaged  in  growing  or  shipping  de- 
ciduous fruit.  This  committee  of  ten 
were  duly  appointed  by  State  Commis- 
sioner Jeffrey,  and  met  at  Sacramento  on 
the  30th  day  of  December,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  a  plan  which  will 
be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  a 
mass-meeting  of  fruit  growers  to  be  held 
at  Sacramento. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  the 
undersigned  by  the  committee  of  ten,  we 
hereby  announce  that  a  mass-meeting  of 
deciduous  fruit,  grape  and  nut  growers, 
and  shippers  of  fresh  and  canned  and 
dried  fruits  will  be  held  at  Sacramento 
on  Friday,  January  28,  1910,  at  10  a.  m., 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  plan 
presented  in  the  committee's  report  and 
to  form  an  organization  for  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  members  of  the  mass-meeting. 

For  four  years  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
and  shippers  have  maintained  a  league 
with  duties  and  powers  similar  to  those 
to  be  assumed  by  the  league  proposed  in 


THE  EMPIRE  LINE 


Another  year  has  gone,  and  the  beginning  of  1910  shows 
the  Empire  to  be  in  the  lead  as  usual. 

The  sale  of  Empire  Cream  Separators  for  190!»  was  greater 
than  ever,  which  fact  is  convincing  proof  of  its  merit  and 
universal  use. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  users  of  Empire  machines  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage,  and  beg  to  assure  you  as  well  as  any 
others  that  we  will  continue  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  to 
please  you  and  look  after  our  machines  and  your  needs. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
to  make  the  best  machine  possible;  one  that  would  do  close 
work,  be  easy  to  turn  and  clean,  as  well  as  simple  and 
durable,  and  thousands  of  users  can  testify  how  well  they 
have  succeeded  in  this. 

Our  new  catalogue  will  soon  be  ready  for  mailing,  and  we 
have  a  few  calendars  left  that  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  to 
anyone  filling  in  the  coupon  below. 

We  wish  all  milkers  of  cows  a  Ha  ppy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


Empire  Cream  Separator 

No.  Cows   /-»         ¥  i  j 

Co.,  Ltd. 

Name  of  Separator  

95  North  Sixth  Street, 
Address   PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


this  call.  This  organization  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  growers  has  been  of  immense 
value  to  all  the  interests  represented  and 
now  embraces  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
citrus  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  its  mem- 
bership extending  from  Oroville  to  San 
Diego.  It  is  composed  of  126  members 
owning  and  shipping  last  season  over 
30,000  carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
and  is  the  official  representative  of  the 
citrus  fruit  producers  in  all  matters  of 
importance  to  their  general  business 
affairs.  It  has  already  saved  in  freight 
alone  over  $2,500,000  since  it  was  organ- 
ized, managed  the  tariff  contest  before  the 
last  congress  and  has  become  the  means 
of  final  appeal  in  all  the  great  questions 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  its  members. 
All  this  has  been  accomplished  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  30  cents  a  car  per 
year,  and  your  committee  of  ten  believes 
similar  results  will  follow  the  formation 
of  the  league  proposed  in  this  call. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  all  fruit  inter- 
ests embraced  in  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion to  make  Sacramento  their  destina- 
tion on  the  28th  of  this  month,  attend  the 
mass-meeting  and  join  in  the  formation 
of  the  business  league  so  badly  needed. 
Especially  do  we  invite  the  individual 
growers  to  attend,  for  it  will  depend  upon 
their  presence  whether  an  effective  and 
general  organization  is  formed.  Sacra- 
mento is  centrally  located,  cheap  and  con- 
venient accommodations  are  at  hand,  the 
committee  of  ten  will  offer  every  courtesy 
to  attendants  and  every  grower  will  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  discuss  the  prop- 
ositions presented  in  the  report.  The 
committee  is  assured  in  advance  that  this 
conference  will  be  largely  attended  and 
productive  of  far-reaching  results. 

Special  rates  will  be  given  all  delegates 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe 
of  one  and  one-third  fares  from  all  points 
in  California.  Delegates  must  take  a  re- 
ceipt from  the  agent  when  purchasing 
their  tickets.  These  will  be  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  convention  and  when  pre- 
sented to  the  agent  at  Sacramento  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  one-third  fare  on 
the  return  trip. 

H.  D.  Stephens, 
George  H.  Cutteb, 

Committee. 


SUBSCIUPTION    AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PHESS  lvnotn  n 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
tin-  State  to  ■ollclt  for  suhscrlhtlons.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  uh  at  once 
nnil  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  You  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 


Mardi  Gras 
Excursion 


Personally  conducted  to  the  great 
festival  city,  New  Orleans;  leaves 
San  Francisco 


JANUARY  29th, 

ROUND 
TRIP 


1910 


$67.50 


Tickets  enod  for  thirty  days'  trip, 
via  the  famous  ocean  to  gulf  line. 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

One  hundred  mile  ride  alone  the 
ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through 
Southern  California  orange  groves, 
the  rice,  eotton  aad  sugar  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Picturesque 
bayous,  the  Teche,  Land  of  Evange- 
line. 

Oil.    BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES. 
NO  SOOT.     NO  CINDER S. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers, 
berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms, 
dining,  parlor  and  observation  enr 
service.  Steam  heated  and  electric 
lighted  throughout. 

Ten  days'  stopover  at  New  Orleans 
on  all  flrst-class  tickets  reading  to 
points  East. 

Through  tourist  ear  service  to  New 
Orleans,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Winter  in  New  Or- 
leans." Tells  in  detail  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Crescent  City  and  the 
wonders  of  the  Mardl  Gras. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 


SACRAMENTO 
BURNER  ™  OIL  CO. 

H.  L  NELSON,  President 

DEALERS  IN 

Oil  Burners, 
Fuel  Oil, 
Distillate  Oil  and 
Lubricating  Oils. 

OFFICE: 

1520  J  Street, 

SACRAMENTO. 

One  of  the  largest  eucalyptus  groves  in 
the  world  will  be  planted  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  near  Carruthers,  Fresno 
county.  About  three  sections  of  land  will 
be  planted,  GOO  trees  to  the  acre. 
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The  building  of  our  new  Mill,  and 
our  greatly  increased  output  have 
enabled  us  to  make 

EGG-MORE 


at  less  cost,  and  so  we  are  offering 
it  in  the  larger  quantities  at  the 
following 

REDUCED  PRICES 

25  lbs.  $1.65;  50  lbs.,  $3.00; 
100  lbs.,  $5.50. 

If  not  kept  by  your  dealer  we 
will  prepay  the  freight  within  300 
miles.  Write  for  new  circular  de- 
monstrating how  Egg-More  makes 
the  cheapest  egg-producing  food  as 
well  as  the  best,  with  many  Testi- 
monials. 

West  Coast  Mill  Co. 

Cor.  Griffin  S  Alhambra,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAE. 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

M AN IFACTUREKH  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machinrs  arc  ihc 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  moat  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-cgg  size,  >o.50 
Cycle  lirooder, 
50-egg  size,  >8^U 
The  Philo  System 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing," by  E.W.  Philo 
— mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira,  New  York.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St. ,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

San  .lose  15)09  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
5  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 

J.    L.  DINW1DDIE, 

PETALU  VIA. 


CR0LEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 


MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russeix  James. 

The  Whitewashing  or  Painting  of 
Pori.TKY  HOUSES. — In  the  ordinary  poul- 
try building  these  finishing  touches  are 
usually  put  off  to  that  more  convenient 
season  which  never  presents  itself,  or  un- 
til vermin  have  necessitated  a  hasty  coat 
of  whitewash.  An  application  of  good 
whitewash  or  crude  petroleum  paint  at 
the  start  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  pre- 
serving the  wood  and  wire  of  the  struc- 
ture and  also  in  heading  off  the  mites. 
Whitewash  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
proper  finish  alike  for  poultry  quarters 
and  poultry  vermin,  and  its  attractive  and 
cleanly  appearance  is  a  further  recom- 
mendation. Furthermore  it  is  cheaply 
made  and  easily  applied,  and  sweetening 
and  wholesome  in  its  effects.  Its  weak 
points  are  that  it  comes  off  even  more 
easily  than  it  is  put  on,  and  the  rough 
surface  left,  makes  a  fine  harbor  for  ver- 
min. A  really  good  article  of  whitewash 
that  will  protect  the  building  from  the 
weather  and  last  is  as  expensive  and  re- 
quires as  much  work  in  the  preparation 
as  a  good  paint.  Again,  the  glare  of  the 
white  surface  in  the  sunlight  is  consid- 
ered bad  for  biddy's  eyes  and  nerves. 
This,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  add- 
ing a  pigment  to  the  wash.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  recipe  for  the  color  wash  form- 
erly used  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  is  considered  the  very  best: 
One  barrel  of  lime,  25  pounds  of  mutton 
tallow,  40  pounds  of  salt,  2  pounds  of  glue. 
5  gallons  of  linseed  oil.  For  color  25 
pounds  of  each  of  Venetian  red  and  In- 
dian red,  which  must  be  mixed  with 
water  to  a  smooth  paste  and  added  to  the 
wasn  only  after  all  the  cooking  is  done, 
else  the  heat  will  destroy  the  color  of  the 
pigment.  For  ordinary  use  a  good  wash 
may  be  made  by  slacking  the  lime  with 
boiling  water,  adding  plenty  of  salt  and 
thinning  with  hot  skimmed  milk.  This 
"sticks"  and  is  a  dazzling  white.  If  de- 
sired a  pigment  may  be  added  as  above. 
A  pure  white  wash  for  tne  inside  of 
houses  made  like  this  and  put  on  hot  is 
excellent  for  destroying  filth  germs  and 
drying  out  and  brightening  such  inter- 
iors. The  writer  does  not  advise  the  addi- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  to  whitewash  as  so 
generally  recommended.  It  spoils  the  ap- 
pearance and  it  makes  the  wash  dry  and 
crumbly. 

Cbude  Petboleum  Paint. — This  is  said 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  paint  known 
for  barns,  poultry  houses,  roofs  and  out- 
buildings generally.  It  is  being  used  in- 
stead of  whitewash  by  the  Government 
painters.  Crude  petroleum  has  no  equal 
as  a  wood  preservative  and  insecticide, 
and  is  the  base  of  most  of  the  patent 
preparations  for  these  purposes.  The 
crude  petroleum  is  thinned  with  cheap  oil 
to  the  consistency  of  linseed  oil  or  till  it 
flows  easily  from  the  brush;  to  each  gal- 
lon of  this  is  added  3  pounds  of  red  me- 
tallic. Prince's  brown  metallic  costs  a 
very  little  more  but  is  said  to  give  a 
much  brighter  color.  This  paint  dries 
very  slowly  and  where  two  coats  are  ap- 
plied, it  requires  weeks  before  the  sec- 
ond coat  can  be  put  on. 

The  thinned  petroleum  without  the  me- 
tallic is  excellent  to  apply  with  a  soft 
brush  to  farm  tools  to  prevent  their  rust- 
ing. Where  a  bit  chips  off  the  enamelled 
ware  drinking  vessels  in  the  poultry  yards 
and  a  hole  would  soon  result,  an  applica- 
tion of  the  same  over  the  spot  on  the  out- 
side prevents  and  preserves  the  vessel. 

Poultry  Houses  Needed. — One  cause  of 
poor  results  with  farm  poultry  is  a  lack 
of  necessary  houses.  The  ordinary  farm- 
er builds  a  lean-to  against  the  barn,  and 


here  fowls  of  all  ages  and  conditions  must 
fight  it  out  among  themselves.  Hens  are 
allowed  to  sit  where  they  lay  in  the  gen- 
eral poultry  quarters  and  to  "scrap"  with 
the  other  hens  for  the  eggs,  and  in  these 
mix-ups  the  eggs  are  chilled  and  broken. 
Where  hens  are  largely  used  for  hatching 
a  house  away  from  the  general  poultry 
quarters  should  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  should  be  clean  and  comfortable 
and  rat  proof.  Connected  with  it  should 
be  a  small  yard  kept  clean  and  mellow 
where  the  sitters  can  dust  and  sun  them- 
selves in  fair  weather.  Here  in  stormy 
weather  the  mother  and  baby  chicks  may 
be  kept  a  few  days  after  hatching  in  small 
coops.  Every  poultry  keeper,  whether  his 
flocks  are  few  or  many,  should  have  a 
comfortable  house  and  a  protected  yard 
for  a  hospital  and  detention  quarters. 
How  often  a  disease  becomes  epidemic 
and  hundreds  of  dollars  are  lost  by  keep- 
ing sick  fowls  with  the  general  flock,  or 
by  buying  outside  stock  and  turning  it 
loose  with  the  home  fowls  for  lack  of  a 
place  to  quarantine  it  till  sure  that  it 
brings  no  contagion.  A  house  and  yard 
for  broody  hens  make  a  great  saving  in 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  hens  and  also 
on  the  caretaker's  temper.  The  cluckers 
are  much  more  quickly  broken  of  their 
broodiness  when  confined  in  a  yard  than 
when  shut  up  in  a  coop,  and  come  through 
in  much  better  condition.  Young  stock 
should  be  separated  from  the  old  stock 
and  cockerels  from  the  pullets.  All  such 
divisions  of  the  poultry  necessitate  extra 
houses  and  work  but  it  pays,  and  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  poultry  keeper 
can  realize  the  full  worth  of  his  fowls. 

General  Plan  of  the  Laroest  Peta- 
luma Poultry  Plant. — While  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  poultry  quarters,  a  brief 
outline  of  the  Dangers  plant  may  be  of 
interest.  The  location  of  this  poultry 
farm  is  ideal  and  one  which,  as  Mrs. 
Dangers  aptly  put  it,  "the  Lord  made  ex- 
pressly for  poultry."  It  is  a  sunny  valley 
sloping  gently  from  low  protecting  hills 
on  the  north.  The  soil  is  red  sand,  and 
the  heavier  the  rain  the  cleaner  it  be- 
comes. The  fowls  are  kept  on  the  colony 
plan  but  in  separate  yards  of  an  acre  or 
so  each  in  extent.  Some  250  fowls  are 
kept  in  each  yard.  The  colony  houses  are 
plain  buildings  some  10x12  feet  wide,  the 
open  end  protected  by  a  scratching  shed. 
The  laying  quarters  are  in  a  separate 
shed.  Running  water  is  brought  to  each 
yard,  and  the  base-boards  of  the  wire 
fencing  on  the  outside  lines  are  extended 
to  form  an  encircling  feedbox,  the  ex- 
tension of  which  is  outside  the  yards  and 
covered  by  a  hinged  board  forming  a 
tight  slanting  lid.  The  caretaker  drives 
along  the  outside  of  the  yards  with  his 
load  of  provender,  raises  the  lid,  shovels 
in  the  feed,  then  shuts  it  down  and  the 
box  is  perfectly  tight  except  for  an  open- 
ing some  four  inches  wide  between  the 
bottom  of  the  wire  and  the  inside  edge  of 
the  feedbox  through  which  the  fowls  put 
their  heads  into  the  box  and  eat.  This 
arrangement  gives  the  fowls  plenty  of 
feeding  room  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tects the  feed  from  rain,  dirt  and  waste. 

The  brooder  house  and  incubator  build- 


ings are  on  the  higher  ground  back  of  the 
family  residence,  and  well  protected  on 
the  north,  with  an  unobstructed  southern 
exposure  for  the  brooder  house  which  is 
310  feet  long  and  divided  into  30  sections. 
This  makes  the  building  unusually  bright 
and  roomy  and  gives  large  inside  runs.  A 
window  and  door  and  trap  door  are  in 
each  of  these  sections  which  open  into 
outside  runs.  The  incubator  room  is  a 
long,  narrow  building  set  down  some  two 
feet  into  the  ground  with  the  dirt  floor 
and  walls  heavily  cemented,  and  with 
double  board  walls  above  and  small, 
square  windows  which  swing  on  pivots. 
This  gives  perfect  ventilation  without 
drafts  or  allowing  the  wind  to  blow  upon 
the  machines  and  egg  trays  in  cooling. 
The  room  is  equipped  with  sixteen  504- 
egg  Petaluma  incubators  with  some  more 
to  be  added.  Both  incubators  and  brood- 
ers are"  operated  by  gas.  All  of  the  poul- 
try buildings  are  painted  a  dark  red  with 
white  trimmings,  and  the  posts  and  base- 
boards of  the  fencing  are  white.  This 
gives  a  neat  and  uniform  appearance  to 
this  plant  upon  which  no  expense  for  its 
betterment  has  been  spared,  but  which  at 


The  Unvarying  Success  ol  the 

DEFENDER  INCUBATOR 

Hatches  is  not 
without  cause. 

There  are  a  do»en 
good  reasons  for  the 
health  and  strength 
of  Defender  chicks. 
Our  catalogue  tells 
them. 

No.  3.  5tl—  Egg  ca- 
pacity delivered  to 
your  station  for  less 
than  $34.60. 

Defender  Incubator  Co.,  Deparment  G. 

LIVERMORF.  CAL. 


Poultr\y 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  t  oast.  Winner*  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  ghowi 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  tine  Cockerels  now 
for  IB  each.  Eggs  |8  and  85  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

WHITE  and  BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RKI)  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birdsand  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


A  FEW  PURE  BRED  BRA II HAS,  BLACK 
Mlnorcas  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  for 
sale.   Apply  to  Vine  Ranch,  Vina, Cal. 

BA  NTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght and  Black-Tailed 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


VESTAL  &  CHURCH 

DEALERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

POULTRY  FOOD  AND  POULTRY  TONIC 

m-iZl  KELLAR  ST.,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 
NOW  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS-NEW  SPECIALTIES  FOR  POULTRY  MEN. 
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the  same  time  is  very  simple  in  every  de- 
tail. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks. — C.  M.  L.,  of 
Gait,  Cal.,  writes:  "Can  your  poultry  edi- 
tor give  me  any  information  about  In- 
dian Runner  ducks,  who  has  them  for 
sale  in  this  State,  characteristics,  laying 
qualities,  etc.?  Or  some  reliable  work  set- 
ting forth  their  good  and  bad  qualities  as 
compared  with  other  ducks?" 

As  a  market  duck  this  breed  does  not 
compare  with  the  Wnite  Pekin,  but  it 
leads  all  ducks  as  an  egg-producer.  The 
Eastern  duck  market  is  quite  another 
proposition  from  what  the  duck  market 
is  on  this  Coast,  consequently  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  is  the  better  paying  end 
of  the  business  with  us.  This  breed  of 
ducks  is  rather  a  new  acquisition  to  this 
country  and  not  very  well  known,  but  it 
is  popular  wherever  introduced.  By  se- 
curing pure  bred  stock  and  keeping  them 
under  proper  conditions  for  breeding  pur- 
poses— and  letting  the  fact  be  known 
through  reliable  agricultural  journals — a 
profitable  business  in  the  sale  of  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  breeding  stock  can  be  built 
up  in  this  State.  Sometime  since  at  Santa 
Cruz  we  interviewed  a  former  breeder  of 
the  Indian  Runners.  Both  for  market 
eggs  and  breeding  purposes  he  had  made 
them  pay  exceedingly  well,  until  lack  of 
room  and  the  protests  of  a  seaside  re- 
sort forced  him  to  move  or  go  out  of  the 
business.  His  location  enabled  him  to 
get  cheap,  fresh  meat  and  green  bones 
from  the  slaughter  house.  For  market 
eggs  he  fed  his  ducks  a  mash  twice  a 
day  12%  of  which  was  ground  fresh  meat 
and  bones,  and  they  shelled  out  the  big 
white  eggs,  the  flock  averaging  over  200 
eggs  a  year  and  the  most  of  these  laid 
when  the  market  was  highest. 

The  general  habits,  faults  and  require- 
ments of  these  ducks  are  the  same  as 
other  ducks  but  with  the  following  ad- 
vantages over  other  breeds:  They  are 
practically  a  dry  land  bird.  In  India 
their  native  place,  as  wildings,  they 
made  their  nests  in  the  sands  and  left 
their  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  this  natural 
incubator  by  the  sun,  like  the  turtles. 
Naturally,  there  was  great  loss  and  the 
incubator  needed  refilling  often.  Their 
non-sitting  and  prolific  laying  habits  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  these  two  causes. 
Being  only  half  the  size  of  market  ducks 
they  require  that  much  less  feed  and 
room,  and  where  egg-production  is  the 
object,  are  just  that  much  more  profit- 
able, they  also  have  less  "quack"  than 
other  ducks.  The  comparative  value  and 
cost  of  the  Indian  Runner  with  other 
breeds  and  with  chickens  is  given  by  an 
Oregon  breeder,  Elisha  Adams,  answer- 
ing that  question  in  the  Northwestern 
Poultry  Journal,  as  follows: 

"Yes,  when  yarded  in  small  yards  and 
buying  all  the  food  it  will  cost  about  one- 
half  a  cent  per  day  for  each  duck,  15 
cents  per  month.  Chickens  are  kept 
cheaper  providing  you  have  houses  ready 
made,  enclosed  by  good  fencing,  but  tak- 
ing it  year  after  year  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  costs  more  to  keep  ducks  than 
chickens,  for  where  one  can  raise  the 
bulky  portion,  that  is  the  roots,  ducks 
can  be  kept  very  cheaply.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  the  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Other  ducks  are  more  expensive  and  less 
profitable  as  egg-producers.  You  ask  what 
I  would  expect  them  to  lay  from  Febru- 
ary to  November  per  month£  Well,  now, 
the  first  five  months,  20  to  25  eggs  per 
month,  next  four  months,  10  per  month; 
they  molt  in  this  period.  The  next  three 
months,  December,  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 15  to  20  per  duck  per  month,  so  tak- 
ing it  right  along  they  are  profitable 
poultry  and  easy  to  manage.  I  will  give 
some  reasons  why  Indian  Runner  ducks 
are  better  than  chickens:  They  are  more 
hardy,  and  although  I  have  raised  many 
ducks  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  sick 


one.  No  lice  to  fight,  no  roosting  houses 
to  build,  no  nests  to  prepare,  no  high 
fences  to  build,  a  2y>  foot  fence  being 
sufficient.  In  the  sheds  in  which  they 
roost  one  can  scatter  old  straw  and  leaves 
as  litter,  and  that  is  about  all  the  trouble 
they  call  for.  It  is  good  to  set  a  board  up 
edgeways  along  about  12  to  14  tnches  from 
a  wall  for  them  to  get  behind  for  laying. 
When  they  see  this  they  are  happy  and 
never  fail  to  repay  you  with  eggs.  They 
go  on  laying  for  six  or  seven  years  and 
their  eggs  are  fine  for  table  use." 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Friend  We  Like. 


The  friend  you  like  is  the  friend  who 
comes 

To  you  in  a  smiling  way — 
With  a  "howdy  do"  that  is  ringing  true, 

But  never  a  word  to  say 
Of  the  ills  he  feels,  or  the  aches  he 
knows, 

Or  the  gloom  he  is  passing  through; 
Who  gives  you  a  smile,  and  a  joke  the 
while, 

And  is  cheerful,  at  least,  with  you. 

The  friend  you  like  is  the  friend  who 
comes 

When  you  are  in  deep  despair, 
And  grips  your  hand  in  a  manner  bland, 

With  a  happy-go-lucky  air. 
Who  hasn't  a  word  of  advice  to  give, 

What  you  ougnt  or  ought  not  to  do, 
But  he  slaps  your  back  with  a  sounding 
whack, 

And  is  cheerful,  at  least,  with  you. 

For  it  isn*t  of  woes  that  we  want  to  hear. 

Nor  woes  that  we*d  talk  about; 
The   road   is   rough   and  there's  gloom 
enough 

Without  having  it  pointed  out. 
And  all  of  us  troubles  have,  I  ween, 

And  some  of  us  not  a  few; 
But  its  words  of  cheer  that  we  like  to 
hear — 

What  sort  of  a  friend  are  you? 

— Selected. 


Secrets  of  Happy  Home  Life. 

"Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first 
say,  Peace  be  to  this  house." — Christ 
Jesus. 

"A  truce  to  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
The  cries  of  pain  and  passion; 

Over  this  hill  in  the  eager  strife, 
Love  hovers,  Eden  fashion." 

Home  is  among  the  holiest  of  words. 
A  true  home  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
places.  It  is  a  sanctuary  into  which 
men  flee  ...  at  close  of  day  .  .  to 
gather  new  strength  for  the  battle  and 
toils  of  tomorrow.  It  is  a  place  where 
love  learns  its  lessons,  where  life  is 
schooled  into  discipline  and  strength, 
where  character  is  molded.    .  . 

We  are  all  concerned  in  the  making 
of  some  one  home — our  own  home.  The 
happiness  of  the  home  does  not  depend 
on  the  house  or  on  what  it  contains; 
the  people  who  live  in  the  house  make 
the  happiness.    .    .  . 

Love  must  prevail  in  all  the  family 
life.  Let  parents  keep  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  their  children.  .  .  There 
are  homes  which  could  be  warmed  into 
love's  richest  glow  in  a  little  time,  if  all 
the  household  hearts  were  to  grow  affec- 
tionate. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  into  all  the 
beauty  of  peace  wherever  we  may  be 
placed.  A  lily  finds  its  home  in  a  black 
bog,  but  blooms  into  perfect  lovliness. 
Suppose  that  your  home  life  is  dis- 
couraging, yet  you  may  live  sweetly  in 
the  midst  of  It,  and  who  knows  that 
your  sweet  life  may  become  the  power 
of  God  to  change  the  home  life  into 
heavenliness?  Perhaps  God  has  put  you 
as  a  leaven  there,  to  leaven  the  whole 
lump— The  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller. 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

306  12th  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Great 
Business  College 
of  the  West. 


Every  Graduate  for  Ten 
Years  in  a  Position. 


Best  Equipped 
Business  College  in  the 
United  States. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 


Young  men  and  women  wanted  to  prepare  for 
Stenographic  and  Business  Positions.  Recom- 
mended by  Court  Reporters,   Business  and  Professional 
Men,  and  Educators  throughout  the  West. 


Training  the  Left  Hand. 

In  Japan  children  are  trained  to  use 
their  hands  and  fingers  more  carefully 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Jap 
school  children  can  do  and  make  things 
with  their  hands  that  are  impossible  to 
western  world  children,  with  the  imper- 
fect manual  training  they  receive. 
Nearly  all  Jap  boys  and  girls  can  draw 
and  write  with  both  hands  at  once. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  training  and  prac- 
tise. We  could  do  just  the  same  if  we 
had  been  taught  how  to.  In  some  schools 
teachers  are  already  training  pupils  to 
use  both  hands  and  thus  get  doublt  ser- 
vice out  of  them.  The  person  who  can 
use  both  hands  is  called  ambidextrous. 
This  is  from  two  Latin  words,  "ambo," 
both,  and  "dexter,"  right.  The  person 
who  is  ambidextrous  can  use  both  hands 
as  if  they  were  right  hands,  which  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  with  us  all. 

Try  to  write  and  draw  with  the  left 
hand,  then  with  both  hands  at  once.  In 
the  schools  where  the  left  hand  is  trained 
a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  blackboard  for  his 
first  lessons.  He  merely  makes  lines  at 
first,  straight  and  curved  ones.  With  his 
right  hand  he  draws  perhaps  curved  lines 
parallel  to  one  another.  At  the  same 
time  with  the  left  he  draws  parallel 
straight  lines.  After  awhile  he  makes 
loops  and  what  children  learning  to  write 
call  "pothooks."  At  length  such  success 
is  achieved  that  the  pupil  can  with  his 
left  hand  write  his  name  and  any  word 
he  wishes. 

The  process  is  much  the  same  with 
drawing. — American  Boy. 


Two  Good  Begonias. 

Flower  lovers  will  be  interested  in  the 
following,  written  by  Ida  A.  Cope,  of 
Santa  Clara  county: 

Again  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
begonia  lovers  to  the  merits  of  Begonia 
semperflorens  gigantea  rosea.  Catalogued 
as  a  vigorout  upright  grower,  it  carries 
large,  clear,  cardinal-red  flowers,  on  stiff 
stems,  in  clusters  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand.  The  leaves  adhere  closely  to  the 
main  stein,  and  it  blooms  from  October 
till  May.  I  know  of  no  begonia  that 
makes  such  a  glorious  display  when  in 
bloom.  I  saw  three  shades  of  it  the 
other  day — red,  pink  and  white.  Anions 
dozens  of  other  begonias  it  took  the  lead. 

Another  begonia  well  worth  your  care 
and  attention  is  B.  gracilis,  of  spreading 
habit,  and  bright  pink  flowers.  Planted 
around  a  palm,  out  in  the  garden  early 
last  spring,  it  has  become  a  mass  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  requiring  no  care  ex- 
cept waternig  when  dry.    No  other  plant 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  near 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretarys  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 

YOUNG  MEN 
WANTED 


We  wish  to  confer  immediately  with  a 
large  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  have  a  common  school  education,  who 
are  physically  fit  and  whose  records  are 
good;  only  those  desiring  to  enter  the  tele- 
graph service  need  apply.  We  teach  teleg- 
raphy in  all  its  branches — Railroad,  Com- 
mercial and  Wireless. 

Our  Wireless  Department  offers  you  an 
opportunity  of  quick  advancement.  Write 
for  circulars. 

WIRELESS  INSTITUTE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Central  Trust  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


WONDER  OIL  LAMP  CRCC 

HTUIH  This  is  a  Genuine  1  1 1  kiLi 
offer  to  lamp  users,  mtidoto  introduce  the 
Wonder  INCANDESCENT  1 00  CANDLE 
POWER  Kerosene  Oil  Lamp  la  every  lo- 
cality. Many  times  BRIGHTER,  CHEAPER 
and  SAFER  than  Gasoline,  Electricity  or 
ordinary  lamps  fori  ightinghomes,  offices, 
stores,  halls  andchnrcnes.Weaskthat  yon 
show  It  to  your  neighbors.  If  you  accept 
the  proposition  we  will  send  you, we  will 
give  you  a  lamp  FREE.  Send  your  name 
and  name  of  your  nearest  express  office. 

UNITED    FACTORIES  CO. 

Largest  lump  llouie  In  America. 

1 079  FACTORY  BLOC,       KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


FOR  SALE 

A  Two  Years  Scholarship  For  Qirls 

in  the  Snell  Academy  at  Berkeley. 
High  Class  Instruction  Guaranteed. 

ADDRESS 

E.  H.  WUHRMANN,    -    San  Jose,  Cal. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and     Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  or  Plants  and 
.Structures,  .Supervision  of  Construction,  He- 
ports.  Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Klc. 
Agent  for  l.ultwller  Pumping  Knglne. 

1036  J  St..  Freano.  Cal. 


POST  CARDS  ONE  CENT  EACH 

Any  amount  above  10  sent  postpaid;  1000  differ- 
ent views,  (live  us  a  trial  order  for  25  cards 
assorted,  you  will  be  pleased. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  Sunnyvale,  CiliFonrii. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Gu&ruitee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   Jl's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON.  CAL. 


o 
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ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 

SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  li  to  9  h.  p.— all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500— 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  (iasollne  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


Electric-Centrifugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


v        ■  1  '"fii  St— t    ■  .±J$      W€  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 

threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Braze  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  Brass  and  Bronze  Castings,  Cylinders, 
Exhausts,  (ias  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps,  our  process  Is  sure  and  saves  you  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  what  new  castings  cost.   Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California  Redwood 
or  Selected  Washington  Douglas 
Yellow  Fir. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Co. 


Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE-318  Market  St. 

LOS  AN(iEI.ES  OFFICE— MM  Equitable  Bank  Bldg. 

PORTLAND  OKF1CE-210  Wells  Fargo  Building. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information 
furnished  upon  request. 


ET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

™e  Stewart  Gas  Lamp 

SOI.VF.S  THE   IMtOBI.KM  OF  F.COSoMY. 


You  save  money  and  your 
eyesight  by  using  the 
Stewart  Gas  Lamp. 

We  furnish  your  home  with  a 
lamp  that  is  absolutely  safe,  a 
steady  burner,  no  dicker,  a  soft 
but  sieady  flame  that  does  not 
tax  the  vision,  or  Inflame  the 
eye. 

It  Is  a  surprising  fact  that  we 
do  this  so  cheaply,  at  so  little 
cost  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
faultless,  perfect  effect,  that 
electricity  Is  not  needed— Is  too 
expensive. 


THE  STEWART 
GAS  LAMP 

is  built  of  metal  and 
Is  constructed  on  the 
mostslmple  plan.  It 
works  In  detail  In 
the  line  of  economy. 


Every  farmhouse  can  afford  it  because  It 
saves  oil,  ornaments  any  home  and  like  the 
loyal  hired  man,  works  overtime,  when  the 
days  are  Bhort,  and  light  is  needed.  Let  us 
Bend  you  our  convincing  treatise  on  cheap 
superior  light. 


OAKLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

852  Market  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  Khaki  Suit 

for  ranch 
wear. 

Miners,  Hunt- 
ers and  outing 
folks  find 
khaki  the  best 
possible  mate- 
rial for  cloth- 
ing. 

Why  is  it  not 
also  best  for 
the  Ranch  ? 

Clothing  cata- 
logues mailed 
post-paid. 

THE  WM.  H.  H0EGEE  CO.,  Inc. 

138-140-142  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


PUCAD  I  Mill  IHU  aire8  iiu0>  £et  tltle 

Unr.Hr  Lftllll  under  homestead  law  in 
14  mos.  Good.  IbO  acres  11600,  payments.  Ideal 
for  grapes,  walnuts,  apples,  crops,  grazing. 
Fine  soil,  timber,  rainfall.  Box,  321,  SAN  LUIS 
OBI8PO.  CAL. 


THIS  TRACTOR  WILL  PLOW  YOUR  ORCHARD  FOR  28c.  PER  ACRE. 


In  actual  tests  this  tractor  has  plowed  over 
an  acre  per  hour  at  the  above  cost  for  fuel, 
pulling  four  furrows  7  inches  deep. 

It  is  built  especially  for  orchard  plowing 
and  cultivation  and  will  work  your  land 
much  cheaper  than  horses. 

For  further  information  send  for  catalog  R. 

JOHNSON  TRACTOR  CO., 

SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

The  California  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  was  held 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  January 
24  and  25.  Seventy-five  of  the  leading  stock 
raisers  of  California  were  at  the  banquet,  and  sev- 
eral prominent  breeders  from  the  Eastern  States. 
Among  the  prominent  cattlemen 
present  were  J.  L.  Matthews.  J. 
E.  Breen,  A.  J.  Molera,  L.  W. 
Symmes,  W.  M.  Caruthers,  John 
Lynch,  E.  E.  Easton.  F.  H.  Dan- 
iels, P.  J.  Thompson,  R.  N.  Foster, 
J.  H.  Glide,  H.  P.  Eakle.  T.  W. 
Gibson,  E.  W.  Howard  and  R  J. 
Orr.  The  speeches  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  live  stock  breeding, 
and  the  keynote  of  the  evening- 
was  to  get  together,  so  that  they 
could  have  more  legislation  passed 
in  their  favor.  All  the  speeches 
were  very  good,  short  and  to  the 
point.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  P.  H.  McCarthy, 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  In  his 
remarks  he  advised  the  stockmen 
to  get  closer  together — something 
which  he  knows  the  value  of.  In- 
stead of  working  as  individuals 
they  should  work  as  one  body,  so 
that  if  they  desire  any  bills  passed 
or  changed  by  the  legislature  they 
shall  be  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  bankers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  all  have  such  organiza- 
tions to  help  their  cause,  and  why 
not  the  farmers.  He  also  said  that 
there  should  be  a  live  stock  exhi- 
bition held  in  California  each  year, 
where  all  the  breeders  of  live 
stock  could  display  their  animals. 
It  would  be  an  incentive  to  the 
farmer  and  it  would  educate  the 
people  in  the  large  cities  as  to 
just  what  was  being  done  by  the 
fa  rmers. 

S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  response  to 
Mayor  McCarthy,  pledged  the  support  of  the  as- 
sociation for  the  Panama  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915.  Mr.  Wright  further  stated 
that  California  ought  to  hold  three  district  fairs 
each  year,  one  at  Sacramento,  one  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  one  around  the  San  Francisco  bay,  and  that 
there  also  should  be  five  district  fairs  where  the 
farmers  could  display  there  produce,  and  get  pub- 
lie  recognition  for  their  work.  These  fairs  can 
only  be  obtained  by  getting  help  from  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  governor,  who  in  the  past  have  not 
dealt  very  leniently  in  granting  favors  to  the 
farmers.  So  that  it  behooves  every  one  to  see  that 
his  assemblyman  and  senator  does  some  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  at  the  netft  meeting  of 
the  legislature. 


Judge  Peter  J.  Shields  of  Sacramento  spoke 
very  entertainingly  on  "Back  to  the  Farm."  He 
stated  that  if  this  organization  ever  expects  to  get 
relief  from  some  of  the  present  evils  with  which 
the  live  stock  industry  is  oppressed,  it  has  to  be 
more  closely  organized  and  cemented.  The  way 
matters  stand  at  present,  the  farmers  have  no 
means  of  getting  any  recognition  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  obtain  this  it  must  be  worked  through 
some  central  body,  such  as  this  association.  In 
order  to  make  this  association's  power  felt  more 
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A  Live  Stcc'<  Banquet — But  Not  at  the  Palace. 

strongly  it  should  have  more  members.  Judge 
Shields  then  told  of  the  benefits  that  are  being  de- 
rived from  the  farm  school  at  Davis.  It  shows 
the  farmers  how  to  get  the  most  from  their  lands 
and  animals  and  also  educates  the  youth  how  to 
work  scientifically,  and  takes  away  the  drudge  of 
farm  life. 

George  P.  Bellows  of  Missouri  gave  some  of  his 
experiences  as  an  auctioneer.  He  said  that  he 
had  sold  live  stock  over  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  had  found'the  chief  character- 
istics of  live  stock  breeders  were  patience,  honesty 
and  industry,  for  without  these  requirements  no 
one  could  build  up  and  improve  a  herd. 

Judge  Carroll  Cook  then  told  of  the  pleasures  of 
breeding  cattle  for  pleasure,  as  a  relaxation  from 
the  strain  and  turmoil  of  city  life. 


Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  spoke  of  the 
control  and  the  eradication  of  infectious  diseases 
of  live  stock  in  California.  He  said  that  this  can 
only  lie  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
breeders  of  the  State  with  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  such  work.  As  soon  as  infectious  dis- 
eases begin  to  spread  rapidly,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  first  outbreak  of  any  malady 
be  stamped  out  immediately.  He  told  how  the 
legislature  of  California  in  1899  created  the  office 
of  State  Veterinarian  to  eradicate  the  Texas  tick, 
a  disease  which  damages  the  stock- 
interest  of  the  United  States  over 
.+25.000,000  annually.  In  the  last 
four  years  over  40,000  square  miles 
of  territory  was  cleared  of  the 
Texas  tick  in  this  State,  this  being 
as  much  territory  as  was  cleaned 
up  by  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
combined.  He  next  told  of  the 
work  of  eradicating  the  sheep 
scabies.  In  the  spring  of  1908, 
when  he  first  commenced  work,  80 
percent  of  the  sheep  had  this  dis- 
ease, while  to  day  only  about  2  per 
cent  are  affected,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  by  next  spring  sheep 
scabies  would  be  exterminated  in 
California.  Pie  stated  that  last 
year  his  office  killed  over  $75,000 
worth  of  mules  and  horses  in- 
fected with  glanders.  The  cause 
of  the  spread  of  glanders  is  due 
mainly  to  water  troughs,  and  the 
work  of  controlling  this  dread  dis- 
ease will  be  handicapped  until  the 
public  water  troughs  are  prohib- 
ited by  law,  or  at  least  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

R  M.  Hardin,  a  prominent 
Short-Horn  breeder  of  Wisconsin, 
spoke  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  live  stock  shows  and  agri- 
cultural colleges.  He  stated  that 
these  shows  create  a  desire  in  the 
people  to  possess  good  cattle. 
Agricultural  schools  do  much  to 
help  the  Slate  through  Ihe  influ- 
ence and  advice  the  students  are 
able  to  give  when  they  settle  in  a 
community  and  practice  scientific  farming. 

Prof.  F,  I).  Hawk  spoke  of  raising  the  breeders' 
standards.  He  said  that  there,  were  many  poor 
horses  and  cattle  in  California,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  do  not  use  enough  discretion  when 
they  buy  blooded  slock.  They  paid  enough  for 
them,  but  they  let  the  owners  sell  them  defective 
animals,  and  even  when  they  do  buy  pedigreed 
stoCH  they  let  them  run  down  so  that  they  soon 
degenerate  into  scrubs. 

Prof;  Phillips  said  thai  Ihe  present  lime  was  a 
Critical  one  with  Ihe  horse  raisers  of  the  Coast,  due 
to  the  high  price  of  horses.  Many  farmers  arc. 
selling  their  brood  mares  to  be  worn  out  on  the 
city  streets,  and  are  keeping  their  poorer  animals 
to  breed,  thus  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  a  lot 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Jan.  25,  1910  : 


the  development  in  these  lines  which  is  ordained 
by  the  character  of  the  State  and  its  masterful 
situation. 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

m  u  m . 

mum. 

Eureka  

2.02 

27.15 

23.06 

Red  Bluff" 

.99 

10.77 

13.31 

52 

36 

Sacramento  

.50 

8.46 

10.01 

54 

26 

San  Francisco... 

.79 

13.06 

11.72 

60 

40 

San  Jose  

.86 

10.47 

7.31 

60 

32 

Fresno   

.02 

10.16 

4.88 

64 

32 

Independence... 

T 

6.42 

4.83 

60 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.00 

16.IU 

9.61 

72 

40 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

.01 

10.86 

7.32 

80 

40 

8an  Diego  

.00 

8.17 

4.79 

74 

40 

The  Week. 


That  the  California  live  stock  industry  has 
activity  and  outlook  is  clearly  reflected  by  this 
issue  of  our  journal.  The  promising  condition  of 
the  financing  of  the  business  is  demonstrated  by 
the  twin  Short-Horn  sales  by  two  of  our  leading 
breeders  in  this  city  during  the  current  week. 
Neither  storms  nor  airship  counter  attractions 
were  able  to  keep  buyers  away,  nor  to  distract 
them  from  their  purpose  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
Colonel  Bellows  and  lighten  their  pockets  thereby. 
A  stockman  likes  to  be  hit  pretty  hard  in  the 
pocket  when  he  goes  to  a  sale,  for  his  courage 
swells  as  his  purse  shrinks,  and  be  is  sure  of  the 
future  of  his  business,  for  he  knows  that  public 
opinion  is  with  him.  Nothing  makes  him  feel 
weaker  than  to  buy  a  good  thing  for  a  weak  price, 
for  then  he  has  to  doubt  the  stability  of  every- 
thing he  believes  in.  We  are  srlad  that  the  values 
at  this  winter's  sales  warrant  everybody  in  en- 
joying a  good  outlook.  Very  wisely,  the  occasion 
of  the  sales  was  used  to  draw  the  whole  stock  in- 
terest together  in  both  business  and  social  ways, 
as  our  appreciative  writers  show  in  the  accounts 
which  they  give  on  other  pages  of  this  issue. 


We  rejoice  in  this  manifestation  of  interest  and 
courage  among  those  interested  in  our  breeding  in- 
dustries, because  their  work  is  so  essential  to  the 
symmetrical  building  up  of  California.  No  mat- 
ter how  great  our  fruit  and  cereal  industries  be- 
come, the  necessary  complement  of  them  will  al- 
ways be  the  live  stock  industries.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  the  employment  of  large  areas  of  land 
suited  to  the  growth  of  forage  plants  by  irrigation 
and  other  large  areas  which  should  be  better  used 
for  grazing  than  they  have  ever  been  hitherto. 
California  by  her  greatly  varied  resources  in  soils, 
forage  plants  and  climatic  conditions  is  excep- 
tionally suited  to  the  whole  range  of  live  stock 
production.  We  have  places  particularly  suited  to 
everything  that  is  desirable  for  human  uses,  from 
a  draft  horse  to  a  goal,  or  from  a  Short-Horn  to  a 
honey  bee,  and  we  shall  never  reach  our  full  great- 
ness in  population  and  wealth  until  each  place  is 
supplied  with  men  and  women  who  believe  in  and 
are  willing  to  work  with  all  these  agencies  for 
human  support  and  service.  Being  deeply  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  this  journal  is  eager  to  work 
and  to  make  expenditure  to  assist  CaHfornians  to 


There  is  a  great  sensation  now  on  as  to  whether 
people  are  paying  too  much  for  their  meat,  and,  if 
so.  is  anyone  getting  an  undue  share  in  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  agitation  will  benefit  and  not  harm 
the  producing  branch  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  government  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  iniquity  in  the  slaughtering  and 
distributing  end  of  the  business.  There  has  long 
been  current  among  producers  a  conviction  that 
they  were  not  getting  their  due  share  of  what  the 
consumer  has  to  pay,  and  the  same  conviction  has 
oppressed  our  fruit  growers  and  producers  of  fruit 
products  of  all  kinds.  The  government  agencies 
are  helping  the  fruit  men  to  untangle  some  of  their 
difficulties,  and  an  exposition  of  the  great  com- 
mercial side  of  the  live  stock  industry  may  enable 
everybody  to  see  more  clearly  and  act  more  effec- 
tively for  fair  play  and  the  attainment  of  their 
rights,  for  which  there  are  already  efforts  among 
all  groups  of  producers  of  animal  products  at  the 
present  time.  All  such  organizations  can  work 
better  when  they  know  what  they  have  to  go  upon 
and  against.  The  boycott  upon  meats  which  is 
reaching  such  wide  dimensions  may  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  showing  that  a  consuming  public  really 
always  can  have  mastery  of  a  situation,  and  that, 
too.  may  help  live  stock  growers  by  bringing  them 
nearer  to  consumers.  We  have  no  idea,  however, 
that  a  meat  boycott  will  permanently  lessen  con- 
sumption. All  these  people  will  come  back  to 
roasts,  steaks  and  chops  with  appetites  they  have 
never  known  before,  while  taking  these  blessings 
without  much  thought  of  their  desirability.  Peo- 
ple with  thousands  of  years  of  heredity  are  not 
going  to  lose  their  teeth  by  a  sixty-day  rest-,  nor 
are  their  stomachs  going  to  forget  their  supreme 
mastery  of  and  yearning  for  fiesh  by  a  period  of 
mill  products,  pastes  and  dried  fruits.  Our  notion 
of  it  is  that  they  will  be  keener  than  ever  for  the 
food  which  has  given  Europeans  their  superiority 
over  Asiatic  peoples.  We  look  upon  the  present 
outburst  of  public  temper  as  likely  to  benefit  the 
meat-growing  industries  in  several  ways — the 
madder  the  people  got  the  more  they  will  thirst 
for  blood — of  several  kinds  also. 


Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  of  the  agita- 
tion and  investigations  now  in  progress,  there  will 
still  remain  the  fact,  we  believe,  that  meat  enough 
has  not  recently  been  grown  in  this  country  and 
that  may  have  given  grasping  concerns  their 
chance  for  extortions,  which  should  lie  made  by 
law  impossible,  and  will  be.  We  believe  that  the 
statement  credited  to  Secretary  Wilson  is  true, 
viz:  ''Undoubtedly  if  the  farms  were  raising  more 
meat  the  price  would  be  reduced.  There  are  not 
enough  people  on  the  farms  raising  food,  and  too 
many  people  are  going  to  the  towns  to  be  fed. 
Three-quarters  of  a  million  people  are  coming  to 
the  1'nited  States  annually  from  abroad.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  farms,  where  they  might  help  raise 
food  for  the  nation.  Farmers  cannot  get  help. 
The  foreigners  go  to  the  cities  and  they  have  to  be 
fed.  The  cities  produce  nothing  to  eat.  although 
they  do  produce  something  to  drink.'' 

This  of  course  strikes  at  a  basic  trouble.  Stock- 
men have  not  been  able  to  get  good  help  at  fair 
prices  and  have  been  discouraged  from  many  un- 
dertakings. If  it  can  be  shown,  as  the  result  of 
movements  now  in  progress,  thai  the  stockman 
can  have  a  freer  hand  in  the  operation  of  his  busi- 
ness in  several  ways,  the  production  will  naturally 
advance,  and  there  is  a  good  outlook  for  it.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  just  the  time  for  wise  invest- 
ment in  lands  and  stock  which  will  ere  long 
largely  increase  the  meat  supply  in  this  country. 


and  it  is  probably  this  general  confidence  in  the 
outlook  which  has  given  recent  meetings  of  stock- 
men a  better  and  more  confident  spirit. 


We  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Association  to  which  he  was  elected  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  lie  declares  his  purpose  in  these 
strong  words:  "I  follow  Dr.  Eliot  by  his  own  de- 
sire. It  is  fortunate  that  he  will  remain  in  the 
work  as  honorary  president.  I  appreciate  keenly 
both  the  honor  and  the  chance  to  help  in  the  move- 
ment. The  National  Conservation  Association  is 
not  in  politics.  It  believes  that  conservation  is  a 
great  moral  issue,  broader  than  any  party  or  sec- 
tion and  more  vital  than  any  political  question  or 
measure  now  before  us.  The  rights  and  property 
of  the  American  people  are  at  stake.  This  asso- 
ciation will  be  on  the  firing  line  in  the  conserva- 
tion fight.  Its  immediate  task  will  be  to  do  what 
it  can  toward  getting  good  conservation  laws  in 
Congress.  Hereafter  I  expect  to  devote  what 
energy  I  have  to  the  association,  as  I  did  to  the 
forest  service  in  the  past.  I  believe  the  National 
Conservation  Association  offers  the  best  way  to 
help  the  cause  of  conservation." 

That  is  just  right :  conservation  is  above  polities, 
and  Mr.  Pinchot  is  relieved  from  the  temptation 
to  place  it  below.  He  can  now  rally  all  who  will 
work  for  conservation  and  he  will  find  that  it  is 
no  one  man's  doctrine  and  that  the  country  will 
rally  to  his  leadership  in  its  attainment. 


Our  citrus  correspondent  has  had  so  much  to  say 
about  frost  and  oranges  that  we  do  not  approach 
the  chilly  subject  with  much  warmth,  but  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  general  fairness. 
Some  of  the  papers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State 
are  inadvertently  unfair  to  the  south.  The  Oak- 
land Tribune,  for  instance,  after  mentioning  losses 
at  the  south,  says:  "In  the  citrus  belt  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  citrus 
growers  have  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  temperature  at  no  time  through  the  winter 
has  been  low  enough  to  affect  the  orange  groves. 
Nor  has  a  single  report  of  damage  come  from  any 
quarter  in  the  northern  citrus*  belt  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  or  the  citrus  belt  in  the  northern  bay 
regions,  embracing  a  dozen  or  more  orange  grow- 
ing counties.  The  experience  of  this  winter  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  section  of  California 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  range  is  less  susceptible  to 
frost  than  the  section  south  of  it,"  etc.  Now  this 
is  true  in  a  way,  and  still  liable  to  convey  a  wrong 
impression,  viz :  that  the  thermometer  reaches  a 
lower  degree  in  the  orange  districts  of  southern 
California  than  in  those  of  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  We  have  not  the  low  records  of  the  last 
two  months,  but  believe  they  agree  with  those  for 
the  last  decade,  which  were  as  follows:  Red  Bluff, 
18  degrees:  Oroville.  22;  Palermo.  20:  Riverside, 
24:  Redlands,  25;  Colton.  24;  Claremont,  20.  and 
San  Bernardino,  18  degrees.  The  first  four  places 
are  north  of  Tehachapi:  the  last  five  are  south  of 
that  line,  and  the  temperatures  are  practically  the 
same.  Of  course  the  temperature  has  been  at  a 
point  to  injure  oranges  in  all  these  citrus  places. 
If.  however,  the  Tribune  writer  had  said  the  region 
north  is  less  sesceptible  to  "frost  injuries"  he 
would  have  been  correct.  The  trouble  is  not  in 
the  thermometer  at  the  south,  but  in  the  trees. 
The  trees  in  the  more  northern  districts  ripen  their 
fruit  earlier,  and  it  is  packed  and  marketed  before 
the  low  holiday  temperatures  arrive,  consequently 
there  is  no  commercial  injury  to  fruit.  The  trees, 
having  ripened  their  crop,  are  dormant  and  have 
a  very  different  condition  and  appearance  from 
the  trees  at  the  south  which  are  still  active,  de- 
veloping fruit  and  shooting  new  leaves,  more  or 
less.   It  is  not  that  the  temperature  at  the  north  is 
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higher;  the  fact  simply  is  that  practically  equal 
j  temperatures  do  not  find  anything  to  injure  in 

one  place  and  they  may  find  a  good  deal  in  an- 
I  other. 

Speaking  of  citrus  affairs  reminds  us  that  the 
Cloverdale  display,  which  is  a,  citrus  fair  quite 

1  apart  from  commercialism,  because  the  district 
has  plenty  of  oranges  for  exhibition  but  few  for 
sale,  is  to  be  given  under  exceptionally  good 

I  auspices  this  year.  A  new  pavilion  has  been  pro- 
vided and  a  better  than  ever  scheme  of  delights 
and  instructions  has  been  provided.  The  occasion 
is  usually  delightful  and  should  be  enjoyed  by 
all  those  who  enjoy  the  sight  of  good  oranges  most 
tastefully  and  picturesquely  displayed.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  other  points  are  preparing  for 
annual  events  of  this  kind.  We  ought  to  have  a 
chain  of  such  winter  displays  beginning  with  the 
greatest,  the  citrus  fair  of  the  Porterville  district, 
in  the  late  autumn.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
communities  which  could  derive  much  benefit  from 
such  affairs.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Oro- 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  preparing  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  building 
in  which  to  hold  an  annual  citrus  exposition.  The 
project  has  received  the  enthusiastic  indorsement 
of  the  orange  growers,  and  it  is  not  thought  that 
much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  raising- 
funds. 


Queries  and  Replies 


About  Laying  Tile. 

To  the  Editor :  As  the  soil  of  my  ranch  is  heavy 
would  it  not  be  best  to  lay  drainage  tile  in  coarse 
sand.'  How  deep  down  below  the  surface  would 
you  advise  placing  the  tile!  The  tract  is  planted 
to  apple  trees  that  are  now  12  to  14  years  old. 
The  alkali  only  shows  in  spots.  There  is  one  area 
of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  in  which 
all  the  trees  have  been  killed  by  the  alkali,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  1 
would  like  to  know  not  only  how  deep  you  would 
advise  placing  the  tile,  but  how  far  apart  the  lines 
of  tile  should  be?  I  learn  that  cement  tile  can  be 
made  by  using  gravel  in  place  of  sand,  which 
would  be  porous  to  water.  Would  not  this  ma- 
terial resist  the  action  of  alkali,  whereas  the  or- 
dinary drainage  tile  would  not? — Header.  Eos  An- 
geles. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  laying  tile  in  sand.  Usu- 
ally in  the  heaviest  clay  about  40  feet  is  desirable 
between  drains,  and  this  is  about  as  near  as  they 
are  ever  laid.  Water  will  flow  to  drains  about 
twice  as  far  in  a  light  sandy  soil.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  porous  tile,  and  we  should  doubt 
the  longevity  of  tile  made  from  gravel  rather  than 
sand.  There  is  more  danger  of  disintegration. 
The  water  will  enter  freely  enough  through  the 
joints  of  tile,  even  when  butted  as  closely  together 
as  possible,  provided  no  cement  is  used  in  joining. 
We  are  not  sure  about  the  relative  resistance  of 
cement  pipe  and  ordinary  clay  tile,  but  we  do 
know  that  if  you  get  alkali  enough  it  will  destroy 
any  kind  of  earthen  or  metal  pipe,  provided  you 
do  not  keep  it  moving  and  diluted  by  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water. 


Corky  Elm  Twigs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  bits  of  the  Limbs  of 
fruit  trees,  about  two  or  three  years  old.  There 
is  about  half  a  do/en  of  these  trees  on  a  place  I 
recently  bought  here.  1  cannot  tell  whether  they 
arc  peach  or  plum.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
limbs  arc  affected  with  this  kind  of  growth  or  dis- 
ease. I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  what  it  is. 
Also  the  cause  and  cure,  if  any.-  -Beginner,  Stock- 
ton. 

What  you  send  as  specimens  of  fruit  tree  twigs 
are  not  from  fruit  trees,  but  apparently  from  an 
elm  tree  of  some  kind,  and  the  corky  formation 


is  not  a  disease,  but  is  natural  to  the  bark  growth 
of  this  tree.  We  hope  you  did  not  buy  these  for 
fruit  trees.  If  they  were  represented  to  you  to  be 
fruit  trees,  you  are  certainly  entitled  to  proceed 
for  damages. 

Get  Humus  Any  Way  You  Can. 

To  the  Editor:  My  tract  consists  of  60  acres 
planted  to  valencias  and  navels;  one,  two,  three 
and  four  years  old.  Many  of  my  trees  are  suffer- 
ing from  chlorosis.  I  am  undecided  as  to  the 
cause:  whether  from  irrigation,  cultivation,  or 
soil-deficiency.  I  am  on  mesa  land  north  and  east 
of  Bakersfield.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  lack  of 
humus ;  the  first  year  I  seeded  fenugreek ;  the 
second  year,  hairy  vetch,  and  this  year,  melilo- 
tus  clover,  inoculating  the  seed  with  nitrogen 
culture  bacteria.  In  every  instance  I  failed  in 
securing  a  cover-crop  worth  mentioning.  I  har- 
rowed and  furrowed  my  ground  and  seeded  after 
the  first  rains.  I  believe  the  fault  lies  in  the  cold 
weather,  not  to  lack  of  moisture.  I  find  it  strange 
that  alfilerilla,  "lamb's  quarter,"  and  "mal- 
lows" volunteer,  and  grow  rank.  Potatoes  are 
a  failure,  whilst  melons  and  tomatoes  do  wonder- 
fully well.  I  use  stable  manure  conservatively, 
my  soil  being  sandy.  Would  you  advise  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer  mixed,  or  "simples,"  when 
and  how? — Grower,  Bakersfield. 

You  are  probably  right  that  your  chief  need  is 
humus,  and  we  should  persist  in  the  effort  to  get 
humus.  If  you  cannot  get  a  good  growth  of  le- 
gumes, put  on  stable  manure  and  get  a  good 
growth  of  weeds,  especially  of  burr  clover,  which 
usually  comes  with  it  and  will  grow  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  legumes  you  mention.  Or 
sow  burr  clover  seed  or  rye,  and  plow  all  under 
with  the  filaree  and  mallows  and  other  weeds. 
All  other  plants  make  humus  in  the  soil  propor- 
tionate to  their  weight,  and  legumes  exceed  them 
in  the  added  content  of  nitrogen  which  is  de- 
scribed. But  plow  under  what  you  can  grow 
most  of  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  can  be 
best  done  to  secure  quick  decay,  and  when  you 
can  best  spare  the  water  which  the  green  stuff  re- 
quires to  grow  with.  You  can  use  "simples"  all 
right  when  you  learn  how  by  experience;  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  is  best  to  rely  upon  at  the  outset. 
If  your  land  will  grow  a  rank  crop  of  any  vege- 
tation the  probability  is  that  it  does  not  need 
much  fertilization  yet. 

Grape  Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  December  4. 
lit!)!),  an  article  appeared  under  the  heading: 
"Grape  Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer  for  Rhubarb," 
which  was  very  interesting  to  me.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that  grape  pomace 
was  considered  so  much  more  valuable  as  a  fer- 
tilizer than  stable  manure.  Does  your  own  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  along  the  line  of  fertilizers 
coincide  with  that  recorded  in  the  article  referred 
to?  Do  you  think  that  grape  pomace  is  the  equal 
or  superior  of  stable  manure  as  a  fertilizer  for 
other  crops  than  rhubarb?  If  it  is  even  equal  to 
manure  I  would  certainly  like  to  learn  of  the  fact. 
— Farmer,  Napa. 

The  rather  wonderful  results  Which  Mr.  Wagner 
reported  from  his  rhubarb  experiments,  though 
doubtless  correctly  observed  by  him,  must  be  taken 
only  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  further  experi- 
mentation with  careful  notes  of  its  effects  upon 
other  crops.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  reasonable  to 
expect  such  results  from  it  on  the  basis  of  analysis 
of  its  contents  and  possibly  a  part  of  the  advan- 
tage shown  by  Mr.  Wagner  must  be  explained  in 
some  other  way  than  direct  supply  of  plant  food. 
We  hope  Mr.  Wagner's  results  will  lead  to  wider 
experiments  by  all  those  who  have  the  material 
easily  available. 

California  Grain  Lands. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  student  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  am  interested  in 
dry  land  farming  problems.  I  understand  that 
the  farmers  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  have  been, 
and  are  now  practising  the  system  of  summer  fal- 


lowing and  continuous  cropping  with  wheat  or 
barley  without  returning  any  plant  food  or  humus 
to  the  soil,  and  that  these  soils  are  getting  defi- 
cient in  humus  especially.  Under  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  what  practi- 
cal method  would  you  recommend  to  the  farmers 
there,  so  that  they  can  restore  the  humus  content 
of  the  soil  and  also  some  plaid  food  ? — N.  W.,  .Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

You  have  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  continuous  grain  growing  on  California 
lands.  It  is  common  observation,  however,  thai 
bare  fallowing  produces  more  certain  crops  he- 
cause  of  the  conservation  of  moisture  of  two 
years'  rainfall  for  one  crop,  and  also  prolongs  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  by  reducing  the  annual  draft 
upon  it.  Concerning  the  restoration  of  humus, 
which  is  exceedingly  important,  we  have  not 
found  any  rotation  system  thoroughly  available 
upon  the  drier  lands  without  irrigation.  The  in- 
troduction of  dairy  farming,  alfalfa  growing  on 
irrigated  land,  and  the  use  of  drier  lands  for  a  two 
term  rotation  of  grain  and  pasturage  is  a  restora- 
tive process  which  many  farmers  are  now  resort- 
ing to  as  they  find  it  feasible. 


Growing  and  Feeding  Sunflowers. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  send  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  growing  and  the  use  of  the  sunflower 
seed  upon  the  farm?  I  find  it  will  grow  and  yield 
on  land  too  dry  for  other  farm  crops,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  best  to  use  it.  I  am  afraid  the  hulls  of 
the  seeds  are  not  safe  for  stock  to  eat.— Farmer, 
Glendora. 

Sunflower  seeds  are  counted  good  for  poultry, 
but  they  are  very  rich  and  fattening  and  should 
not  be  used  in  too  large  quantities  for  fowls  used 
in  egg  production.  Care  should  also  be  had  not  to 
feed  them  to  excess  to  other  stock.  We  never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  hulls  of 
the  seeds.  In  fact,  sunflower  cake  is  used  for  feed- 
ing stock  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
consists  of  the  hulls  and  the  kernels  after  the  oil 
has  been  extracted.  A  number  of  experiments  in 
feeding  sunflower  seed  cake  to  hogs  show  that  it 
had  about  the  same  value  as  barley. 

Wood  Buds  and  Bloom  Buds. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  on  what  va- 
rieties of  orchard  trees  the  fruit  buds  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  leaf  buds?  How  can  they  he 
distinguished? — W.  E.,  Ripon. 

In  nearly  all  orchard  trees  the  fruit  buds  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  wood  buds  by  an  experi- 
enced observer.  The  fruit  buds  are  usually 
rounder  and  larger,  wood  buds  being  slimmer 
and  more  pointed.  It  is  also  possible  in  the  case 
of  the  peach  and  some  other  trees  to  detect  the 
bloom  buds  by  their  relative  position  in  groups, 
the  bloom  buds  being  central  and  the  wood  buds 
lateral,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  cherry,  the  bloom  buds 
will  be  arranged  in  a  group  and  the  wood  buds  at 
the  apex  above.  With  a  microscope  you  can  tell 
easily,  for  on  cutting  the  bud  crosswise  with  a 
sharp  knife  you  can  see  the  embryo  of  the  bloom 
clearly  outlined,  while  the  wood  bud  will  simply 
have  a  clear  folding  of  rudimentary  leaves.  This 
is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  fully  described,  but 
needs  to  be  learned  by  observation. 

For  Potato  Scab. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  me  From  your 
storehouse  of  information  the  proper  proportions 
for  a  formaldehyde  dip  for  my  potato,  such  to 
escape  scab? — A  Beginner,  Orosi. 

One  pint  of  commercial  formalin  as  it  is  usually 
sold  in  the  stores  can  be  diluted  with  30  gallons 
of  water  and  the  potatoes  soaked  in  this  for  two 
hours  before  cutting.  This  ought  to  treat  about 
50  bushels  of  potatoes.  Full  accounts  of  how  to 
use  formaldehyde  vapor  on  a  Large  scale  in  a 
house  especially  made  for  it  were  given  in  the 
Pacific  Ruhai-  Press  of  February  20,  L909. 
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Horticulture, 


MUST  THE  APPLE  GO  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN? 

By  10.  J.  Wk  kso.n.  of  the  University  of  California,  at  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Watsonville. 

Must,  or  will.  Ihf  apple  go  to  the  mountain  .'  I 
ask  the  question  without  expectation  or  intention 
of  answering  it.  It  is  a  very  old  question.  Ever 
since  the  apple  did  so  ill  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
down  in  the  rich  valley  and  escaped  the  penalty  of 
its  offence  upon  the  summil  of  Mt.  Ararat,  man- 
kind has  been  discussing  the  question;  "At  what 

elevation  may  the  apple  be  expected  to  do  its 
hest  :'"  At  this  late  day  we  could,  perhaps,  ignore 
the  question  were  it  not  the  fact  thai  never  before 

in  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  it  assumed 
such  greal  commercial  Importance  as  it  presents 
today  in  t his  newest  of  all  civilized  lands,  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  With  us  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  a  few  trees  or  a  few  hun- 
dred trees  as  an  annex  to  general  farming;  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  development  of  important 
parts  of  States  or  even  of  whole  States,  of  thou- 
sands of  people  and  of  millions  of  dollars.  Thus 
a  very  old  question  now  assumes  such  new  phases 
that  it  may  require  years  of  study  and  experience 
to  answer  it  from  these  new  points  of  view. 

Are  elevated  regions  entitled  to  the  distinction 
which  they  are  now  claiming  as  alone  suited  to  the 
production  of  winter  apples  of  the  highest  finish 
and  beauty  and  most  perfect  keeping  qualities, 
and  will  the  fruit  continue  to  command  the  lofty 
prices  which  it  is  now  receiving  after  traversing 
a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  World's  circumference 
to  reach  the  world's  great  markets?  This  is  a 
question  involving  pomology,  commerce  and  lin- 
ance.  and  in  the  sciences  and  arts  of  these  three 
great  branches  of  human  activity  favorable  dem- 
onstrations must  come  to  justify  claims  which  are 
now  being  made  in  some  parts  of  the  Coast  that  a 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  can  be  supported  as  a 
reasonable  valuation  for  good  apple  land  and  five 
thousand  per  acre  is  not  unreasonable  to  claim  as 
the  value  of  a  thrifty  young  bearing  orchard.  Will 
all  these  favorable  demonstrations  be  attained.' 
It  would  manifestly  require  the  most  piercing 
analytic  insight  ami  the  most  dear  and  accurate 
prophetic  foresight  to  submit  an  answer  which 
could  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  question  which  every  commercial  apple  grower 
should  ponder  and  upon  which  he  should  watch 
for  every  ray  of  light  which  can  be  drawn  from 
observation  and  experience.  I  have  no  thought  of 
penetrating  the  depths  of  the  problem  but  rather 
to  indicate  a  few  features  of  the  environment  of 
the  question  by  way  of  which,  perhaps;  the  ulti- 
mate determination  may  be  approached. 

It  must  he  conceded  that  the  mountain  apple  is 
superior  to  the  valley  apple  in  beauty  and  finish, 
in  texture  anil  in  keeping  quality  when  it  has  been 
well  grown  under  conditions  which  enable  the 
favoring  features  of  the  elevation  to  do  their  best 
work.  Taking  the  apple  to  the  mountain  does  not 
imply  that  the  elevation  will  do  the  rest.  Every 
principle  of  good  culture  and  every  resource  of 
protection  must  be  as  assiduously  applied  —  pos- 
sibly even  more  so — to  attain  the  best  commercial 
results.  Bui  this  superiority  of  the  mountain 
apple  is  not  a  recent  discovery,  nor  are  the  condi- 
tions which  impart  it  at  all  restricted  to  the  parts 
of  the  Coast  which  are  now  making  greatest  claims 
to  them  as  a  distinctive  natural  endowment.  The 
grand  beauty  and  keeping  quality  of  California 
mountain  apples  were  demonstrated  very  soon 
after  the  American  occupation  and  before  any 
commercial  greatness  in  our  fruit  products  was 
thought  of.  The  fact  was  thrown  in  the  world's 
eye  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
in  187(>.  A  systematic  demonstration  was  made  at 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  1885  where  apples 
grown  at  elevations  from  2000  to  4000  feet  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  California  were  shown  in  .lune  of 
the  following  year  in  competition  with  the  fruit 
grown  in  the  mountains  of  Arkansas  and  .Missouri, 
and  the  few  specimens  remained  in  a  good  show 
condition  while  the  fruit  upon  the  competing 
plates  was  replaced  several  times.  This  test  was 
accidental  in  a  way.  because  the  California  ex- 
hibitor had  no  reserve  stock  to  replace  with,  and 
was  forced  to  let  his  first  specimens  stand  up 
against  all  comers  and  their  behavior  \v;is  a  reve- 
lation to  all  beholders.  California  made  the  rec- 
ord then  for  the  superior  quality  of  winter  apples 


grown  at  elevations  in  a  semi-arid  climate  anil  the 
question  which  has  recently  arisen  as  to  whether 
California  can  grow  as  good  apples  as  the  northern 
States  of  the  Coast  which  have  similar  climatic 
characters,  should  he  reversed.  Can  they  grow 
as  good  apples  of  that  class  as  we? 

On  the  commercial  side  they  have  passed  us  and 
they  have  advantages  which  tiiust  not  be  minim- 
ized. They  are  entitled  to  credit  for  the  grand 
achievements  they  have  attained,  even  if  the  cal- 
culations they  are  making  upon  the  basis  of  such 
achievements  should  prove  exaggerated.  They 
have  decided  advantages  in  transportation;  they 
are  almost  out  of  sight  of  us  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  growers'  organizations  for  standardization 
and  handling  of  fruit  as  applied  to  the  apple  ;  they 
are  concentrating  upon  a  single  fruit  and  upon  a 
very  lew  best  varieties — as  we  are  doing  with  the 
orange,  hut  we  cannot  compare  with  their  concen- 
trated and  systematic  work  in  connect  ion  with  any 
other  fruit  which  we  grow.  We  must  do  this  with 
all  commercial  fruits  if  our  production  is  to  be 
increased,  lint  giving  them  this  credit  and  thank- 
ing them  also  for  the  confidence  and  buoyancy 
which  their  distinguished  success  will  contribute 
to  the  spirit  and  development  of  all  the  fruit  in- 
terests of  the  Coast,  we  must  claim  that  they  have 
demonstrated  nothing  distinctive  in  natural  adap- 
tations beyond  what  California  elevations  pos- 
sess. The  high  valleys  of  Lake.  .Mendocino,  and 
Humboldt,  comprise  half  a  dozen  districts  like 
Hood  River.  The  Shasta  region  has  all  the  varia- 
tions in  altitude  and  exposure  which  has  eastern 
Washington  from  Wenatchee  to  Walla  Walla,  and 
from  North  Yakima  to  Spokane,  and  Mt.  Shasta 
is  higher  and  can  shake  biting  breezes  from  his 
shoulders  which  will  bring  just  as  bright  a  red  to 
the  cheek  of  the  apple  and  just  as  deep  a  blue  to 
the  nose  of  the  grower  as  any  of  the  northern 
snow-clads  can  produce.  There  are  also  high  val- 
leys in  the  central  region  and  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  California  where  the  "warm  days  and 
cool  nights."  which  our  northern  friends  are 
claiming  monopoly  of.  are  the  regular  thing  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  and  where  the  winter  is 
marked  by  heavy  rains  and  snow  Hurries  which  are 
just  as  cold  and  wet  as  theirs.  But  I  fear  that  run- 
ning alony  this  line  1  am  almost  conceding  that 
the  apple  must  go  to  the  mountain  in  California,  as 
they  claim  elsewhere.  1  am  ready  to  do  that 
though  I  do  insist  if  that  be  the  ultimate  decision 
California  will  still  be  in  the  apple  business  with 
two  long  mountain  ranges  and  several  short  ones. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  present  fame  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  in  apple  growing  is  no 
part  of  the  traditionary  fame  of  the  Oregon  apple 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  '49  and  the 
spring  of  7>0.  The  Oregon  apple  which  the  Cali- 
fornia pioneers  worshipped  and  were  disposed  to 
give  the  horticultural  birthright  of  California  for 
a  mess  of  the  sauce  of  it.  was  not  a  mountain  apple 
at  all.  It  was  grown  in  the  tower  levels  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  and.  perhaps,  OH  the  tow  lands 
of  the  Puyallup  and  in  other  Coast  regions  adja- 
cent, and  its  fame  came,  not  from  comparison  with 
either  California  coast   nor  California  mountain 

apples,  but  with  apples  grown  in  the  low  foothills 

and  near  the  river  of  the  ureal  valley  where  the 
first  mines  were,  and  where  nothing  but  an  early 
apple  for  immediate  use  is  worth  growing  even  to 
this  day.  When  the  coast  apples  of  Oregon  and 
California  are  compared  there  may  be  no  particu- 
lar difference  in  the  fruit,  perhaps,  but  California 
has  the  coast  apple  business  developed  to  a  volume 
of  prime,  clean  fruit,  and  breadth  of  trade  which 
have  made  the  State  famous  both  at  the  East  and 
abroad.  Anil  this  California  coast  valley  fruit 
will  always  be  in  demand  for  distinctive  trade  and 
particular  markets,  perhaps,  providing  large 
groups  of  Californians  work  together  for  the  de- 
velopment of  culture,  protection  and  marketing, 
as  the  people  of  the  Pajaro  valley  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  It  is  likely  that  they  will 
meet  new  difficulties  as  they  have  met  and  van- 
quished thi'  old  ones.  The  new  problem  will  prob- 
ably include  those  of  a  different  nature  and  they 

may  be  largely  pomological  and  commercial.  I 
suggest  a  few  simply  to  indicate  my  meaning. 

first  :  The  I'ajaro  Valley  Bellefleu*  is  a  dem- 
onstration thai  an  apple  which  is  notable  every- 
where for  being  very  exacting  in  requirements  for 
success,  does  find,  in  the  Watsonville  district  condi- 
tions  which  bring  the  fruit  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attained  elsewhere. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  there  are  other  va- 
rieties which  will  exhibit  similar  content  and  dis- 


play other  characters  and  commercial  suitability 
and  attractiveness.  The  value  of  the  Bellefleur 
was.  I  presume,  demonstrated  through  the  chance 
planting  of  it  by  the  pioneer  orchardists  of  the 
valley.  There  should  be  provided  in  the  valley  I 
a  means  for  testing  out  all  old  varieties  which 
have  not  been  tried  and  all  promising  varieties 
under  competent  pomological  observation  and  com- 
pa  rison. 

Second:  There  are  other  varieties  which  at- 
tain acceptable  characters  and  local  desirability 
in  the  main,  but  disclose  some  defects  which  limit 
their  value.  This  may  be  due  to  some  require- 
ment for  full  development  which  the  local  condi- 
tions do  not  include  or  to  some  peculiar  behavior 
of  the  type  which  has  been  thus  far  prevalent. 
In  either  case  the  effort  to  retain  the  variety  but 
to  find  a  more  suitable  type  should  be  system- 
atically made.  This.  too.  is  a  matter  for  close 
pomological  study  and  comparison  and  it  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  effort  which  is  being  made  in  south- 
ern California  for  the  discovery  or  development 
of  superior  types  of  the  navel  orange. 

Third  :  There  should  be  close  study  made  of 
the  relative  effects  of  all  cultural  operations  and 
all  treatments  for  prevalent  pests  and  diseases 
upon  the  thrift  of  the  tree  or  upon  the  duration 
of  its  effective  growing  period  or  to  discover  un- 
foreseen influences  which  any  cultural  or  protec- 
tive policy  may  exert  upon  the  character  of  the 
fruit.  Some  very  startling  claims  in  this  line  have 
been  recently  made  in  distant  places.  Whether 
they  are  true  or  not  they  furnish  a  suggestion  that 
all  cultural  operations  might  be  looked  into  lest, 
they  might  have  some  relations  to  obscure  de- 
fects of  various  kinds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  Suggestions  of 
this  kind.  They  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
freely  discussed  by  Watsonville  growers,  both 
individually  and  in  the  Orchardists'  Association, 
and  are.  I  believe,  generally  approved.  I  mention 
them  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  add  what  em- 
phasis I  can  to  the  importance  of  the  work;  sec- 
ond, to  assure  you  that  such  work  commands  the 
keenest  interest  among  the  pomologists  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  they  are  eager  to  co-operate  with  the 
growers  and  with  the  competent  men  whom  the 
counties  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  have  al- 
ready in  joint  service  for  the  promotion  of  the 
apple  industry.  It  is.  however,  really  a  State  ser- 
vice and  should  he  provided  for  by  the  legislature 
as  such.  To  attain  results  this  work  should  be 
amply  provided  for  through  a  period  of  many 
years.  Probably  your  two  counties  and  your  lib- 
eral individuals  and  associations  have  done  more 
for  the  protection  of  the  apple  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  State  combined,  and  all  the  State  has  bene- 
fitted by  your  work.  It  is  time  the  State  took  up 
apple  work  as  a  special  effort  in  its  own  behalf 
and  this  convention  should  express  itself  clearly 
in  I  his  line. 

As  to  my  first  question,  then.  "Must  the  apple 
go  to  the  Mountain.'"  although  I  disclaim  the 
ability  to  finally  answer  it.  I  expect  a  negative 
reply  for  those  reasons: 

First  :  Though  sonic  apples  may  have  to  go  to 
considerable  elevations  for  the  best  development, 
other  apples  both  for  pomological  and  commercial 
development  must  be  grown  under  the  destinctive 
advantages  of  the  coast  valleys.  All  apple  litera- 
ture and  all  common  experience  show  that  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  apples  require  different  condi- 
tions for  their  best  development,  and  the  trade 
requires  that  such  special  adaptation  be  discov- 
ered and  regulate  the  activities  of  planters.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  think  that  there  may 
he  apples  of  every  season  of  ripening  which  suit 
our  valleys  better  than  higher  elevations  any- 
where. 

Second  :  The  present  disposition  of  apple  plant- 
ers is  to  grow  long  keeping  winter  varieties,  to  se- 
cure the  manifest  advantages  of  such  fruit  for 
long  distance  marketing.  This  special  attention 
to  one  phase  of  apple  growing  should  convey  the 
suggestion  that  more  should  be  done  to  develop 
markets  for  summer,  fall  and  early  winter  va- 
rieties for  all  of  which  California  has  distinctively 
adapted  districts  and  can  market  such  fruit  every- 
where west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle!  while  locally  grown  apples 
over  this  vast  area  are  still  in  the  bullet  or  base 
hall  phases  of  growth.  This  is  a  field  of  produc- 
tion which  must  be  distributed  through  the  inter- 
ior valley  and  foothills  and  the  coast  valleys,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  growing  conditions  which 
are  found  in  each  of  these  situations.    Every  ad- 
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vance  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
wintry  districts  of  the  Pacific  Slope  opens  wider 
the  avenues  for  the  employment  of  the  unique  ad- 
vantages of  early  growth  which  a  relatively  small 
area  of  the  slope  possesses. 

Third:  Not  only  the  nearer  markets  which  are 
thus  expanding  but  the  more  distant  countries 
around  the  Pacific  border,  and  especially,  per- 
haps, those  southern  regions  which  will  come  into 
neighborly  relations  with  us  through  the  Panama 
canal,  and  along  all  the  currents  of  transportation 
which  it  will  set  in  motion  there  will  be  new  de- 
mands for  apples  during  all  the  months  before 
the  latest  keepers  mature.  This  is  a  field  in 
which  there  will  be  practically  no  competition 
with  California  valleys,  and  no  matter  what  is 
done  with  winter  apples  here  or  elsewhere,  this 
opportunity  will  remain  open  to  us. 


Viticulture. 


WINE  MAKING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 


(Concluded  From  Page  5,  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  January  1.) 

Aging. — When  (he  wine  has  been  separated 
from  the  yeast  and  gross  loss  by  the  first  racking 
the  "  vinification "  is  finished,  but  the  wine  is  not 
ready  for  consumption.  It  must  still  go  through 
certain  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  will 
make  it  permanently  "bright,"  and  develop  the 
bouquets  and  flavors  which  characterize  a  finished 
wine.  These  changes  take  place  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  extremely  slow  oxidation.  If  the 
young  wine  is  bottled  or  kept  in  air-tight  contain- 
ers, such  as  concrete  vats  or  porcelain  lined  metal 
casks,  it  will  not  "age,"  and  remains  indefinitely 
;i  young  and  unfinished  wine. 

The  only  method  of  properly  aging  wine  yet 
discovered  is  storage  in  wooden  casks,  preferably 
of  oak.  While  such  casks  are  sufficiently  air- 
tight to  prevent  undue  evaporation  and  vinegar 
formation,  the  air  penetrates  slowly  and  in  min- 
ute quantities  through  the  pores  of  the  wood.  If 
the  casks  are  very  small  the  wine  may  age  too 
rapidly  with  increase  of  volatile  acid  and  develop- 
ment of  a  "sherry"  taste.  If  the  casks  are  too 
large,  the  aging  may  be  unduly  prolonged. 

The  temperature  of  the  storage  cellar  has  also 
great  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  aging.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  by  aging  in  compara- 
tively small  storage  casks  in  a  cool  cellar.  If  the 
cellar  is  warm,  the  storage  casks  should  be  larger. 

Clarification. — If  the  wine  has  been  made  as  de- 
scribed it  will  be  "sound"  and  the  main  business 
of  the  cellarman  will  be  to  get  it  into  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  will  be  permanently  limpid 
(bright).  "Unsound,"  or  "sick"  wines,  due  to 
defective  material  or  methods,  require  special 
treatment  which  is  not  discussed  here. 

A  young  wine  a  few  days  after  the  first  racking 
may  be  "clear,"  but  if  a  glass  of  it  is  held  up  be- 
fore a  bright  light,  minute  floating  particles  may 
nearly  always  be  seen.  It  is  not  "candle-bright." 
Even  if  bright  it  will  not,  remain  so  permanently. 

A  wine  is  not  ready  for  consumption  until  it 
has  been  freed  from  every  particle  of  solid  matter 
and  is  in  such  condition  that  no  further  solid  mat- 
ter will  form  in  it.  When  it  reaches  this  state  it 
is  "bottle-ripe." 

Cause  of  Cloudiness. — Lack  of  limpidity  in  the 
wine  is  due  to  minute  floating  particles  of  solid 
matter  which  originate  in  three  sources.  There  is 
first  the  solid  matters  which  come  directly  from 
the  grape,  dust,  pulp,  etc.  These,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  smallest  particles  are  eliminated  in  the 
defecation.  Second,  the  yeasts,  molds  and  bac- 
teria which  are  generated  in  the  must  and  wine. 
In  a  clean  fermentation  the  true  wine  yeast  set- 
tles quickly  as  soon  as  the  sugar  has  all  disap- 
peared and  carries  down  most  or  all  of  the  finer 
particles.  In  a  defective  fermentation,  however, 
there  may  be  large  quantities  of  the  other  organ- 
isms which  remain  floating  in  the  wine  and  are 
very  difficult  to  eliminate.  Thirdly,  there  are  mat- 
ters which  are  dissolved  in  the  original  must  and 
young  wine  but  which  through  physical  and  chemi- 
cal changes  gradually  become  solid  and  form  float- 
ing particles.  These  also  settle  but  as  they  are 
formed  slowly  and  continuously  for  some  time,  it 


is  not  safe  to  bottle  a  wine  too  young,  however 
bright  it  may  be. 

Racking. — The  clarification  of  wine  consists, 
then,  in  getting  rid  of  the  solid  matters:  (1)  of 
the  first  category  by  separating  the  liquid  from 
the  gross  sediment  as  soon  as  possible;  (2)  of  the 
second  category  by  getting  rid  of  the  yeast  as  soon 
as  it  has  done  its  work,  by  discouraging  the  growth 
of  all  other  organisms,  and  by  causing  those  which 
do  grow  to  settle;  and  (3)  of  the  third  catagory 
by  aiding  their  precipitation.  The  most  import- 
ant operation  with  this  end  in  view  is  "racking." 
This  means  the  separation  of  the  clear  liquid  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cask  from  the  lees,  sediment 
or  cloudy  wine  in  the  lower  part.  It  is  accom- 
plished either  by  means  of  a  siphon  which  is  usu- 
ally a  piece  of  rubber  hose  inserted  through  the 
upper  bung-hole  as  deep  as  the  clear  wine  goes  or 
by  a  faucet  near  the  bottom  of  the  cask  just  above 
the  level  of  the  sediment. 

The  young  wine  shoidd  be  racked  at  least  twice 
during  the  first  four  months,  and  by  this  means 
all  the  gross  sediment  and  yeast  will  be  removed. 
After  this,  for  some  time,  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ous deposit  of  cream  of  tartar,  coloring  matters 
and  albuminoids.  To  remove  these  the  wine  must 
be  racked  at  intervals — usually  twice  a  year — un- 
til the  wine  is  bottled  or  consumed. 

The  racking  should  take  place  with  as  little  ex- 
posure to  the  air  as  possible,  and  a  very  light 
sulphuring  should  be  given  the  clean  cask  to 
which  the  clear  wine  is  transferred.  By  properly 
timing  the  rackings  they  can  be  made  much  more 
effective.  The  first  racking  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  yeast  has  done  its  work  and  has  set- 
tled. If  the  yeast  is  left  in  the  wine  all  winter,  it 
undergoes  changes  which  communicate  undesir- 
able flavors  to  the  wine.  The  wine  should  be  kept 
as  cold  as  possible  during  the  winter  to  promote 
the  precipitation  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  the 
second  racking  should  take  place  before  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences.  The  timing  of  the 
subsequent  rackings  is  equally  important.  They 
should  occur  about  twice  a  year,  but  the  time  of 
year  is  not  so  important  as  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Wines  which  are  clear  one  week  may  be 
cloudy  the  next,  and  vice  versa.  With  sound 
wines  the  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  wine.  All  wine,  especially 
when  young,  contains  a  certain  amount  of  this 
gas.  Under  heavy  pressure  the  wine  will  hold 
more  of  the  gas  than  under  lower  pressure.  When 
the  barometer  is  high,  therefore,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  above  the  normal,  the  gas  will 
remain  in  the  wine.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  falling,  the  gas  is  no 
longer  held  by  the  wine  and  is  given  off  in  minute 
bubbles.  These  bubbles  rise  from  the  bottom, 
bringing  up  the  fine  sediment  and  render  the  wine 
cloudy.  Calm,  steady  weather,  particularly  with 
a  high  barometer,  should  be  chosen  for  racking. 

To  the  same  cause  is  due  the  difficulty  of  clear- 
ing wines  perfectly  in  large  casks.  The  pressure 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  cask  is  much  greater  than 
at  the  top  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  wine.  When 
the  wine  is  drawn  off,  therefore,  and  this  weight 
is  removed  gradually,  the  gas  which  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  pressure  is  given  off  and  the  sedi- 
ment stirred  up. 

This  disturbance  is  not.  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  separation  of  the  yeast  and  gross  sedi- 
ment of  young  wines.  bu1  makes  it  impossible  to 
get  wine  perfectly  bright  in  very  large  casks. 
Wines  cannot  be  successfully  bottled,  as  a  rule, 
from  casks  larger  than  a  puncheon,  and  the  best 
results  on  the  brightness  of  the  wine  are  obtained 
by  bottling  from  50  gallon  barrels.  Where  larger 
casks  alone  are  used  filtration  is  necessary. 

Fining. — By  careful  and  repeated  racking,  wine 
may  sometimes  be  made  perfectly  "bottle  ripe" 
and  "candle  bright"  in  time.  Some  supplemen- 
tary aid,  however,  is  usually  needed  and  in  all 
cases  is  useful  to  hasten  and  facilitate  the  process. 
For  this  purpose  we  may  resort  to  fining,  filtering 
and  pasteurizing.  The  last  is  used  principally  for 
defective  wines,  and  the  second,  for  common  wines 
which  are  to  he  handled  quickly  and  on  a  large 
scale.  For  the  best  wine,  fining  is  the  preferred 
method  of  prepa ration  for  bottling. 

To  fine  a  wine  we  make  use  of  a  gelatinous  or 
albuminous  substance  (finings),  which  B.fter  mix- 
ing with  the  liquid  is  precipitated  or  rendered 
solid  by  the  tannin,  acid  and  alcohol,  which  the 
wine  contains.  The  finings  t li .is  forms  a  kind  of 
net  throughout  the  wine  which  on  settling  car- 


ries down  all,  even  the  most  minute  particles,  of 
floating  or  suspended  matter,  leaving  the  wine 
perfectly  limpid  or  "candle  bright." 

Many  substances  are  used  for  this  purpose,  hut 
the  best  and  most  commonly  used  are  the  whites 
of  fresh  eggs,  gelatine  and  isinglass  or  fish  glue, 

Gelatine  is  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  handled 
of  these  materials,  and  is  commonly  used  for  both 
red  and  white  wine.  It  should  be  clean  and  odor- 
less. 

The  amount  to  use  is  from  Wfa  to  1 1  '■>  oz.  for 
100  gallons.  It  is  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  few 
hours,  then  caused  to  dissolve  by  gentle  heating 
and  finally  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  few  gallons 
of  the  wine  to  be  treated.  When  used  for  lining 
white  wine  tannin  is  also  needed.  Pure  alcohol- 
extracted  tannin  should  he  used  in  quantities 
equal  to  the  amount  of  gelatine.  It  is  best  to  add 
the  tannin  to  the  wine  a  day  or  two  before  the 
gelatine.  A  small  amount  of  potassium  meta-bi- 
sulphite  (l/n  to  Y-i  nz-  per  100  gallons),  added  with 
the  tannin  is  useful  to  insure  the  settling  of  the 
finings.  When  the  dissolved  gelatine  is  added,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  wine. 

The  cask  is  then  filled  up  to  the  top  and  allowed 
to  rest  until  the  finings  have  settled.  This  will 
usually  be  in  about  10  days.  The  wine  may  be 
bottled  directly  off  the  finings.  If  the  wine  is 
young  it  is  best  as  soon  as  brighl  to  rack  it.  from 
the  finings  into  a  clean  cask,  allow  it  to  rest,  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  and  fine  again  lightly  before 
bottling. 

If  gelatine  is  used  for  red  wine,  no  tannin  need 
be  added  unless  the  wine  is  lacking  in  that  in- 
gredient. 

Eggs  are  the  best  fining  for  red  wine.  They 
must  be  perfectly  fresh  and  from  four  to  eight 
are  needed  for  100  gallons.  Only  the  white  is  used 
and  it  is  applied  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  gela- 
tine, but  without  the  addition  of  tannin. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  was  on  the  train  one  day  this  week,  going 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Riverside,  when  1  met  a 
grower  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  and,  of 
course,  we  talked  "shop."  The  course  of  the  con- 
versation turned  toward  the  diseases  of  the  orange 
and  I  was  very  much  interested  regarding  what 
he  had  to  say  concerning  the  "brown  spot  "  of  the 
orange.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  a  man  with  an 
idea  is  worth  listening  to,  at  least  once,  and  as  I 
had  had  this  same  subject  up  with  the  professors 
at  the  Whittier  Plant  Disease  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  I  knew  that  they 
were  working  on  the  matter,  I  was  doubly  inter- 
ested and  thought  possibly  I  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  them  a  lot  of  worry  and  work  by  letting 
them  know  this  grower's  ideas. 

This  man,  by  the  way,  is.  or  was.  more  than  a 
grower,  for  he  has  been  district  manager  for  a 
large  packing  concern  and  had  general  supervis- 
ion in  times  past  of  the  handling  of  many  thou- 
sands of  cars  of  oranges  and  lemons.  lie  told  me 
that  he  had  met  and  conquered  the  brown  spot 
in  oranges  at  least  12  years  ago.  and  that  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  time  of  picking  and  care  in 
handling.  lie  stated  that  he  never  would  allow 
an  orange  to  be  picked  by  the  men  under  him  un- 
til the  fruit  Oil  the  tree  was  perfectly  dry,  that 
even  after  a  heavy  fog  he  has  held  men  in  the 
orchards  until  10  a.  m.  before  allowing  them  to 
handle  the  fruit,  and  paid  them  for  the  time  they 
waited,  lie  claims  that  a  damp  orange  is  more 
susceptible  and  that  when  one  is  touched  in  that 
state  it  develops  spots  later.  He  claimed  to  have 
proved  this  time  and  again,  and  I  was  so  pleased 
to  find  that  the  matter  was  such  a  simple  affair 
after  all.  for  though  I  have  no  objection  to  those 
professor  fellows  working,  1  thought  what  a  great 
tiling  for  the  industry  it  would  be  if  all  the  money 
lost  through  depreciation  in  Belling  value  of  fruit 
could  be  saved. 

With  all  this  information  stowed  away  I  called 
upon  the  laboratory  people  at  Whittier  this  week, 
and  met  with  the  same  kindly  and  hospitable 
treatment  as  ever,  and  was  told  of  some- of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  and  was  now  being  done 
to  discover  and  eradicate  the  brown  spot,  and 

(Continued  on  Page  88.) 
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"The  sun  and  air  will  warm  and  start  the  roots  to  grow- 
ing, sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  of  January,  and  the  first 
plowing  ought  to  be  done  before  the  sprouts  begin  to  make 
their  appearance. 

"Along  in  the  early  spring  after  the  heavy  rains  are 
over,  and  the  plants  have  begun  to  push  up  nice  healthy 
sprouts,  take  two  horses  and  plow,  and  reverse  the  opera- 
tion by  throwing  the  earth  back  onto  the  rows,  leaving 
the  dead  furrow  in  the  center  between  the  rows,  covering 
the  plants  up  deeply,  leaving  the  plants  under  the  ridge. 
Then  take  a  fine,  sharp-toothed  harrow,  and  drag  along 
the  rows  the  same  way  the  plow  went,  which  will  cut  up 
and  drag  out  all  clods  and  lumps,  and  leave  the  earth  in 
fine  condition  for  the  sprouts  to  come  np  through,  for 
should  the  ground  not  be  in  good  order,  your  'grass'  will 
be  crippled  and  crooked.  It  will  also  be  tough,  fibrous, 
and  bitter. 

"Continue  thorough  cultivation  with  plenty  of  manure, 
no  matter  what  kind  or  how  rough.  At  the  same  time 
finely  rotted  manure  is  profitable.  There  is  one  thing  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  producing  of  asparagus:  you  can't 
fertilize  too  much.  The  better  cultivated  and  the  more 
fertilizers  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  and  the  better 
will  be  the  quality  produced.  We  plow  thoroughly  about 
three  times  a  year,  and  harrow  as  often,  and  in  the  cut- 
ting season  keep  the  weeds  out  with  hoes." 

The  method  of  alternately  opening  and  covering  the 
rows  is  somewhat  conditioned  upon  the  local  soil  and  rain- 
fall. The  looser  the  soil  and  the  lighter  the  winter  rain, 
the  less  tlie  need  of  such  operation,  because  ill  such  situa- 
tions the  heat  readily  penetrates  and  the  roots  answer 
quickly  without  uncovering,  which  may  too  greatly  facili- 
tate evaporation  and  thus  be  dangerous  in  dry  localities, 
even  in  the  rainy  season.  Where  these  conditions  prevail, 
thorough  cleaning,  plowing,  and  manuring  will  fit  the  field 
for  the  winter.    Mr.  Murdock  gives  this  advice: 

"In  ilif  fall  or  early  winter,  when  the  tops  have  turned 
brown,  the  ground  should  be  cleaned  and  all  rubbish 
burned,  for  if  delayed  the  seed  will  drop  and  get  scattered, 
which  will  come  up  and  may  prove  eventually  to  be  the 
worst  weed  the  grower  will  have  to  contend  with,  for  if 
allowed  to  grow  after  once  started  it  will  soon  fill  the 
whole  ground  with  a  mass  of  roots,  and  very  soon  spoil 
the  patch.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleaned  the  whole 
field  should  be  well  cultivated,  and  coarse  manure  spread 
OTer  the  entire  surface,  so  that  the  rains  can  dissolve  and 
carry  down  the  soluble  plant  food  to  the  roots.  As  the 
period  of  rest  here  in  our  mild  and  warm  winters  is  very 
short,  with  this  strong  and  persisting  plant  no  delay 
should  be  indulged  in  in  furnishing  the  necessarv  plant 
food." 

Quite  free  use  of  common  salt  is  desirable  for  asparagus, 
providing  the  land  is  not  naturally  saline,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  regions  where  it  is  largely  grown.  Cheap,  refuse 
salt  answers  well,  and  in  garden  practice  the  use  of  any 
old  brine  from  the  pickle  or  pork  barrel. 

The  surface  application  of  all  manures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  seems  best  to  suit  California  con- 
ditions. 

Harvesting.  — Ctro we rs  agree  in  advising  very  little,  if 
any.  cutting  the  second  year  in  the  Held.  The  third  season 
should  be  very  productive  if  the  plants  have  been  gener- 
ously treated,  and  thence  onward  independently,  if  the 
strength  of  the  soil  can  be  kept  up.  Mr.  Murdock 's  sug- 
gestion on  policies  in  cutting  are  as  follows: 

"Cut  all  the  shoots  clean  at  each  cutting  during  the 
season,  whether  they  are  large  enough  to  use  or  not,  for 
if  parts  of  stalks  are  allowed  to  grow  they  will  prevent 
other  buds  from  throwing  up  stalks,  and  make  the  season 's 
cutting  short.  Keep  the  ground  well  cleaned  during  the 
harvesting  period,  and  if  yon  have  been  liberal  with  your 
fertilizers  and  have  kept  yonr  ground  moist,  yonr  crop 
will  last  as  long  as  a  profitable  demand  is  likely  to  exist. 
Yet,  beware  of  prolonging  the  harveting  period  too  late, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  next  year's  crop,  as  the  nature  of  the 
crop  requires  that,  to  reproduce  annually  its  crop  of 
shoots,  something  must  bp  left  to  grow  so  as  to  foster  the 
formation  of  new  shoots  and  a  new  set  of  buds.  If  your 
season  commences  early  you  should  lay  by  the  knife  later 
on  to  correspond ;  then  let  all  the  tops  grow  and  do  not 
cull  out  the  large  shoots  afterward.  The  time  that  should 
elapse  between  cuttings  varies  in  different  soils,  some 
being  warmer  and  consequently  quicker  than  others;  then 
again,  much  depends  on  the  weather:  some  years  we  will 
have  warm  days  in  February,  which  will  necessitate  cut- 
ting twice  each  week,  and  it  may  be  followed  by  cold  days 


in  March,  when  the  cuttings  will  be  meaner  once  a  week: 
and  again  in  the  warm  days  of  May  it  may  require  three 
cuttings  ])er  week  to  prevent  the  heads  from  bursting, 
which  spoils  it  for  market." 

There  is  variation  in  the  demand  for  color  in  the  pro- 
duct. The  local  demand  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of 
green;  the  canning  demand  is  for  white.  To  produce 
good,  tender,  white  asparagus  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
deeply  and  blanch  the  shoots  by  continued  growth  through 
a  thicker  layer  of  loose  earth,  as  has  been  described. 

Comparatively  little  asparagus  is  bunched  in  California, 
the  bulk  of  it  being  marketed  in  large  boxes  as  loose  stalks 
which  are  both  wholesaled  and  retailed  by  the  pound. 
For  distance  shipments  the  boxes  are  marked  so  that  the 
stems  stand  on  their  ends  just  as  they  grow,  for  they  are 
apt  tn  bend  nut  of  shape  if  Lying  on  the  sides.  For  near 
marketing  in  the  height  of  the  season  the  asparagus  is 
usually  delivered  in  open  boxes  holding  forty  pounds  or 
more.  Where  bunching  is  desirable,  it  can  be  neatly  done 
by  putting  the  stalks  point  downward  in  a  teacup,  tying 
the  bunch,  and  then  squaring  off  the  butts  with  a  sharp 
knife. 

The  asparagus  season  in  California  extends  from  Janu- 
ary until  June;  although  later  cutting  is  sometimes  prac- 
ticed, it  is  not.  as  stated,  for  the  good  of  the  plants. 

The  Asparagus  Rust. — The  disease  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  California  asparagus  fields  about  five  years  ago. 
A  careful  study  of  the  disease  and  experimentation  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  R.  B.  Smith  demonstrated  that  the  trouble 
can  be  controlled  by  proper  use  of  sulphur  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  top  growth  after  the  cutting  season.  Full 
information  can  be  had  from  the  University  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley. 

VARIETIES  CHIEFLY  GROWN  IX  CALIFORNIA. 

Conover's  Colossal:  an  old  standard  variety:  large  ten- 
der stalks  of  good  flavor.  Largely  grown  for  the  can- 
neries, which  use  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sorts. 

Palmetto:  widely  grown  in  California:  claimed  to  be 
earlier  than  Conover's,  also  more  productive  and  uniform 
in  size  :  quality  fine  :  especially  favored  for  fresh  shipments 
from  southern  California. 

Barr's  Mammoth:  a  famous  Philadelphia  variety;  very 
large  shoots  of  uniform  thickness;  light  color  and  few 
scales;  crisp,  early  and  fine.  Very  highly  approved  in 
Orange  county. 

Columbian  Mammoth:  largely  used  by  market  growers, 
large,  white,  handsome,  holding  color  well:  very  produc- 
tive. 

BEANS. 

The  Broad  Bean.  -Vicia  faba. 

French,  feve;  German,  garten-bohnenj  Flemish,  platte- 
boon  :  Dutch,  tuin  boonen  ;  Danish,  valske  bonner:  Italian. 

Cava;  Spanish,  haba :  Portuguese,  fava. 
The  Kidney  Bean. — Phaseolus  vulgaris* 
French,  haricot;  German,  bohne;  Flemish  and  Dutch. 

boon;    Danish,   ha veboiineii  ;    Italian.    faginolO;  Spanish, 

fri.jole ;  Portuguese,  feijao. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean.    Phaseolus  muUiflorux. 

French,  haricots  d'Espagoe;  German,  Arabische 
Dutch,  Tursche  boon;  Italian,  Eagiuolo  di  Spogna. 

The  Lima  Bean.    Phaseolus  hum/us. 

French,  haricots  de  Lima;  German,  breitshottig 
bohne:  Italian,  fagiuolo  di  Lima;  Spanish,  judia  d 

The  Black-eyed  Bean.    Vigm  sinensis. 

A  cow  pea. 

The  Soy  Bean.    Glycine  hispida. 

Of  the  vast  numbers  of  bean  varieties  known  to  horti- 
culture. California  grows  but  very  few.   Market  gardeners 

of  different  nationalities,  ministering  to  their  compatriots 
among  our  citizens,  have  brought  to  California  many  va- 
rieties which  they  esteemed  in  their  old  homes  and  grow 
them  here  in  limited  quantities,  but  the  general  markets 
and  the  gardens  and  fields  of  Americans  can  show  but  few 
sorts.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  indisposition  of  the  people 
to  try  culinary  experiments  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
some  varieties  have  shown  peculiar  climatic  adaptations 
and  are  therefore  better  from  a  grower's  point  of  view. 
But  though  few  varieties  are  grown,  some  of  them  are 
grown  on  a  very  large  scale — to  such  an  extent,  in  fact, 
that  five  counties/)!)  our  southern  coast  win  for  California 
the  distinction  <d'  being  the  greatest  Lima  bean  producing 
country  of  the  world.  The  California  bean  product  in 
1909  was  aboul  two  and  one-half  million  sacks,  of  which 
about  one-half  were  Linias. 

The  capacity  of  California  for  production  of  beans  is 
apparently  limited  only  by  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
duce can  be  profitably  sold.  Whenever  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  local  production  of  the  common  varieties  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  California  shipments  are  freely  made, 
and  when,  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  train-load  sold  for 
Boston,  California  embraced  not  only  the  profit  thereof, 
but  the  proud  satisfaction  that  she  was  really  doing  some- 
thing worth  while  for  the  maintenance  of  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  country. 

iTo  be  Continued.) 
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Yet 


FREE— A  Copy  of  the 
1910  Revised  and  En- 
larged Edition  of 

Germain's  Seed 

and 
Plant  Catalog 

A  mine  of  valuable 
information  that  no 
Fanner,  Gardener,  or 
Poultry  Raiser  should 
be  without. 

It  is  the  result  of 
much  time  and  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  Germain 
Seed  &  Plant  Co.  and 
is  offered  to  the  public 
knowing  the  needs  of 
garden  and  farm  life. 
It  solves  the  problems 
which  worry  the  gar- 
dener, farmer  and  poul- 
tryman  and  helps  you 
to  get  the  best  results. 


PLANTS  -  SEH)S 

Superb— Everbearing 
Strawberries. 


Giant  Himalayas 
Blackberries, 

the  greatest  of  croppsrs.    Other  small  fr 

Reliable  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds 

at  honest  prices. 

Don't  fail  to  ask  for  our  catalogue.  Ever 
thing  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 


G.  H.  Hopkins  &  Son, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

Western  Seed  foi 
Western  Planters 

Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seeds. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Hickey  &  Vonsen,  Inc. 

J32-134  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  California. 


January  29,  1910. 
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'"1~M!I'  Eastern  markets  during 
I  th«  winter  arc  unlimited.  <J  No 
crop  has  ever  been  introduced 
on  the  Const  lliut  hgl  promis- 
ed so  well  and  made  good 
so  readily  and  regular. 


GROWN  BY 


J.  B.  WAGNER 

THE  RHUBARB  SPECIALIST 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

<|f  Easier  to  grow  and  less  care  and  labor 
than  corn  or  pumpkins.  Plant  an  acre  and 
reap  an  annual  harvest  of  $1000  to  $1500, 
or  plant  several  acres  and  become  wealthy 
in  a  few  years. 

(][  Better  than  a  gold  or  any  other  mine 
on  earth. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on  plants.  For  full 
information  and  circulars  send  this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Albany,  Oregon. 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  W  ITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENT  i  L 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  or  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  In  Kresno  County— 1,000,0  0 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  dolug,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno.  Cal. 


PLANT  NOW 

SEEDS 


BEST 
QUALITY 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

ALL  KINDS 

AND 

BEST  QUALITY 


If  you  are  inter- 
ested in   the  best 
SEEDS, 
TREES, 
and 
PLANTS, 
Write  for  Catalogue, 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 
SAM  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE 

500  Cal.  Klk.  Walnuts,  6  to  8  ft  @  .16 

200  Selected  Pecans.  2  to  4  ft   @  .16 

75  S.  Kuby  Pomegranate  1  year,  @  .10 

75  Sweet  Fruited  Pomegranate, 

1  year  @  .10 

700  Gros  (Jolman,  1  year  rooted  vine..®  .05 

500  Almeria,  1  year  rooted  vine  @  .10 

Several  thousand  Almeria  and  Gros 
(Jolman  cuttings.    Price  on  application. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Mills,  Cal. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 


MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
n.  long,  7  wide,  $  9.50 
n.  long,  7  wide,  10.50 
n.  long,  7  wide, 
n.  long,  7  wide, 
n.  long,  7  wide, 
long,   7  wide, 


n.  long,  7  wide, 


11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.   WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-1 54  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


PnVTPfPQlFBUIT  and 

OUT  JJ\LLO[ORHAMEMTAL 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   


„,„„.  _  and  the  Largest  As- 
VVtJKLiD  sortment  to  choose 
  from   


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  grafted 
from  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
ihey  order.  


WRITE   US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St-  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE 

I  42  acres  Kru.it  Trees  In  full  hearing  \  %  miles  west 
of  Winters,  in  the  early  fruit  belt    Also  Apr  - 
cuts,  reaches,  Plums  and  Almonds  In  deep  SO  1 
AUGUST  BRINCK,  Winters,  Cal. 


Circular  \f 
Cultivator  Tooth, 

STANDARD  AND  CLAMP. 


First  Premium  State  Fair  1907-08. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  GREAT  SAVER 
OF  HORSEFLESH. 

See  Catalog  lor  Testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

M  ANl  l'Al  TI  KKI)  BY 

BOWEN  St  FRENCH, 

656  Washington  SI., 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


WALNUT  TREES 

grown  from  carefully  selected  seed, 
will  produce  90$  No.  1  nuts  of  which 
25%  will  grade  fancy.  Nuts  grown 
from  seed  are  more  hardy,  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost,  blight  or  sun- 
burn.   1'ostal  for  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
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CULTURAL  NOTES. 


(Continued  From  Page  85.) 

about  57  other  varieties  of  diseases  and 
skin  blemishes  common  to  the  orange. 
When  I  unbosomed  myself  upon  my  great 
discovery  I  was  quickly  told  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  anything  in  it  as 
they  themselves  had  picked  fruit  un- 
der every  conceivable  condition.  Dr. 
Coit,  of  the  laboratory,  says  that  he 
thinks  the  man  who  makes  the  statement 
has  mistaken  some  other  blemish  for 
brown  spot,  and  he  says  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  growers  mistake  some- 
thing else  for  this  trouble.  He  says  that 
he  has  many  a  time  asked  growers  if 
they  were  troubled  with  certain  diseases, 
and  they  often  say  yes,  when  they  have 
something  totally  different.  I  know  my- 
self that  there  is  a  misconception  regard- 
ing "thrips"  in  southern  California.  Many 
growers  and  packers  call  this  disease 
"leaf  mark,"  either  that  or  I  do  not  know 
myself  what  it  is.  1  know  what  they  call 
tb rips  in  Tulare  county  is  the  same  as  is 
widely  known  in  the  south  as  leaf  mark, 
though  the  trouble  is  not  nearly  as  gen- 
eral down  here  as  in  Tulare  county, 
where  Paul  R.  Jones,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  is  rendering  great  aid  to 
the  growers  in  fighting  this  pest.  How- 
ever, more  about  thrips  some  other  time. 


Dr.  Coit  states  that  of  course  rough 
handling  and  bruising  will  cause  spots, 
but  he  does  not,  think  that  the  brown 
spot  is  caused  that  way.  He  states  that 
he  has  purposely  bruised  fruit  upon  pick- 
ing it  and  that  the  spot  has  developed  all 
over  the  orange  except  in  the  place 
bruised.  This  brown  spot  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  never  appears  on  fruit  as  it  hangs 
upon  the  tree,  but  develops  about  six  days 
after  being  picked.  This  makes  it  a  very 
hard  proposition  for  the  packer  to  handle, 
lor  he  cannot  throw  out  the  effected  fruit 
unless  he  holds  it  in  his  house  for  six 
days  or  more,  and  that  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility  in  rush  times.  This  spot 
does  not  go  below  the  outside  skin  tissue, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  hurt  the  fruit  a 
particle  except  in  appearance,  but  the 
appearance  is  so  bad  that  it  hurts  the 
sale,  and  consequently  reduces  the  sell- 
ing value,  having  the  appearance  of  rot- 
ting the  fruit,  a  very  ugly  sight  when 
prevalent  in  a  degree.  I  had  always  un- 
derstood that  the  brown  spot  only  ap- 
peared on  oranges  that  were  picked  early 
and  that  later  there  was  no  trouble  from 
this  source.  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  De- 
cember, and  possibly  the  forepart  of 
January,  might  be  called  early,  and  that 
from  that  time  on  it  would  be  all  right. 
Dr.  Coit  assures  me  the  trouble  does  not 
end  at  that  time,  and  that  it  is  prevalent 
to  some  extent  as  late  as  April ;  that 
when  the  oranges  are  immature,  picked 
green,  the  spot  develops  green.  He  says 
that  he  thinks  that  for  some  reason  the 
spot  is  becoming  lighter  in  color,  that 
formerly  it  was  known  as  the  black  spot, 
but  has  become  a  pronounced  brown. 
There  are  ever  so  many  theories  as  to 
causes,  but  all  have  been  run  down  and 
proven  wrong  so  the  laboratory  folks  will 
have  to  keep  working  a  while  longer. 

Indeed,  they  have  much  to  do  beside 
follow  up  any  one  particular  trouble,  and 
have  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  one  time. 
One  great  work  that  they  are  about  to 
start  is  to  inspect  the  culls  in  at  least  15 
packing  houses,  not  only  once,  but  all 
through  the  season,  and  to  chart  the 
blemishes  so  that  they  may  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  as  to  what  is  causing  the 
greatest  loss  to  the  growers  and  try  and 
find  means  to  eradicate  it.  It  costs  just 
as  much  to  raise  a  cull  orange  as  a  good 
one,  and  an  enormous  saving  might  be 
accomplished. 


We  were  having  a  discussion  as  to  why 
the  oranges  ripened  earlier  in  Tulare  and 
Butte  counties  than  in  the  south.    It  had 


"The  time  to  remedy  mistakes  is  before  you  make 
them"  says  a  modern  philosopher,  and  this  advice 
applies  most  pointedly  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fruit  fortune  is 


Planting  time 


YOU  CAN'T  STICK  any  young  tree  into  any  ground  and  expect  Nature  to 
excuse  your  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  selecting  of  the  young  trees  is 
the  first  step  that  requires  your  care  and  all  your  available  brains.  Begin 
light. 

FIRST.  SELECT  THE  MOST  profitable  varieties  of  trees  most 
suitable  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Then  select  the  trees  that  are 
hardiest  and  healthiest  and  with  the  best  roots. 

IN  THE  PLACER  NURSERIES  we  grow  our  trees  only  on  vir- 
gin soil — decomposed  granite — (not  river  bottom  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen)  and  they  have  exceptionally  well-meshed  root  sys- 
tems, with  bright,  highly  colored,  well  toughened  wood  fibre — 
hardy  plants  that  will  thrive. 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  as  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers,  and 
nurserymen  has  taught  us  what  varieties  are  best  to  ship  and  best 
to  grow — best  from  a  seller's  standpoint — and  In  propagating  we 
cut  our  buds  and  scions  only  from  the  best  parent  trees  that  have 
been  under  our  personal  observation. 

THESE  PARENT  TREES  have  been  marked  by  us  when  they 
were  in  fruit.  So  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  that  our  trees 
are  true  to  name.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  annoyance  and 
disappointment  of  finding,  when  your  orchard  begins  to  bear,  that 
you  have  a  dozen  varieties  of  fruit  where  you  expected  but  one — 
the  kind  you  had  decided  would  pay  you  best. 

OUR  PEACH  and  PLUM  TREES  (on  Peach  root)  are  propa- 
gated on  the  natural  peach  seedlings — 1.  e.,  seeds  that  for  genera- 
tions have  grown  from  seedlings.  Our  trees  may  not  be  the  cheap- 
est, but  they  are  grown  for  the  future  when  they  will  give  crops 
that  will  repay  a  thousand  times  any  trillling  expense.    Begin  right. 

Send  lor  our  "  Planters  Guide"  and  Catalog;  it  Is  free  and  contains  a  mine 
of  valuable  knowledge  gained  Irom  many  years  experience. 

OUR  STOCK  comprises  the  best  proiltable  commercial  varieties  ol 
Peach  Pears  Apples  Plums 

Apricots  Cherries  Quinces  Grapes 

Walnuts  Oranges  Lemons,  etc. 


Almonds 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

1S2  Orchard  St.,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE    FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE   AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach,  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality— by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "  When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition — to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS, 

W.    A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


SEEDS 

VALLEY    SEED  COMPANY 


Superior  quality  of  garden, 
flower    and    field  seeds. 


311-313  «J  Street, 

ALFALFA  SF.ED 


IN  VARIETY. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
SPECIALTY. 


The  only  two  really  "Immune"  well  tested  walnuts:  heavy 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  only. 

"Concord" 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Fraits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC.. 

Morganhlll,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Lime  for  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.   Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY   COMPANY,    AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It  or  address, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 


ESTABLISHED  1864. 


Hannay  Nursery  Co, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Llncola  Avenue,  Sao  Josr.  Cal. 
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always  been  my  understanding  that  in 
the  north  the  hotter  summers,  the  days 
hot  and  the  night  warm,  advanced  the 
orange  faster  than  in  the  south,  and  that 
the  heat  had  the  effect  of  growing  them 
quicker  and  put  the  sugar  into  them 
sooner.  Also,  that  the  colder  weather  of 
the  early  fall  brought  out  the  coloring 
matter  in  the  skin  earlier  than  in  the 
warmer  winter  of  the  southern  California. 
I  know  that  the  tropical  orange  of  Flori- 
da, Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico  does 
not.  have  the  bright  color  of  the  Califor- 
nia grown  orange,  while  the  climate  of 
the  Azores  and  southern  Europe  pro- 
duces a  fruit  on  par  with  the  California 
orange.  I  have  heard  that  in  very  hot 
countries,  like  the  Philippines,  that  or- 
anges never  do  get  any  color  other  than 
green,  though  sweet  and  seemingly  ma- 
ture on  the  inside.  We  left  the  answer 
to  the  scientist,  the  man  of  tubes  and  re- 
torts, and  this  is  his  answer: 

"You  ask  me  why  oranges  ripen  earlier 
at  Porterville  than  in  southern  California, 
and  I  am  also  asked  why  oranges  on  the 
north  side  of  the  tree  ripen  in  advance 
of  those  on  the  south  side;  while  still  an- 
other inquirer- asked  why  do  apples  and 
the  autumn  leaves  turn  red.  All  these 
questions  are  akin,  and  may  be  answered 
— if  at  all — in  the  same  breath. 

"All  green  parts  of  plants  contain  chlo- 
rophyl  (green-of-leaf ),  the  chief  function 
of  which  is  to  break  up  the  carbonic  di- 
oxide of  the  air  and  "fix"  the  carbon  of 
the  same  as  a  component  of  the  plant  tis- 
sues. This  process  goes  on  only  in  the 
light,  and  the  stronger  the  light  the 
more  energetic  the  action.  Growth  then, 
in  the  higher  plants,  is  essentially  a  pro- 
cess of  reduction  (  deoxidation) . 

"So  long  as  fruit  is  "green"  and  grow- 
ing, it  is  subject  to  the  same  law  of 
growth  as  the  leaf.  Indeed,  according  to 
Physiological  Botany,  every  part  of  both 
flower  and  fruit  is  a  metamorphosed  leaf. 
That  is,  appropriately  changed  to  serve 
a  particular  end.  But  as  seen  as  fruit 
has  reached  maturity  the  process  is  re- 
versed, and  oxidation  supersedes  reduc- 
tion. All  fruits,  therefore,  absorb  oxygen 
in  ripening. 

"The  coloring  of  chlorophyl — as  is  the 
normal  coloring  of  all  organic  nature — is 
due  to  iron,  which  in  its  lower  state  of 
oxidation  is  generally  green  or  blue, 
while  in  its  higher,  generally  red.  This 
is  why  the  growing  leaves  and  fruit  are 
green,  while  the  blood  of  animals,  the 
ruddy  apple  and  the  autumn  leaf  are  red. 
The  same  iron  that  was  green  under  the 
influence  of  reduction  becomes  red  under 
that  of  oxidation.  The  dense  foliage  of 
the  orange  tree  diminishes  the  intensity 
of  light  on  the  north  side,  and  thus  en- 
courages the  substitution  of  the  oxidative 
for  the  reductive  process.  I  can  well  re- 
member when  a  boy,  burying  the  green 
plums  in  order  to  hurry  up  their  ripen- 
ing. 

"We  have  at  last  reached  Porterville. 
By  reference  to  your  map  you  will  ob- 
serve this  city  to  be  depressed  between 
the  Green  Horn  Mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  Mt.  Diablo  range  on  the  west; 
the  one  cutting  off  the  duration  of  day- 
light in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
evening.  Thus  1  am  led  to  suspect  that 
the  same  clay  is  somewhat  shorter  at 
Porterville  than  at  Eos  Angeles.  The 
autumn,  therefore,  comes  earlier  there 
than  bore,  provided  my  suspicion  is  well 
founded. 

"But,  you  say,  the  apple  is  most  highly 
colored  where  the  sunlight  strikes  it.  So 
it  is.  The  direct  sunlight  causes  the 
greatest  production  of  chlorophyl,  where, 
of  course,  is  the  most  organic  iron;  and 
when  this  iron  is  oxidized,  it,  of  course, 
gives  the  richer  coloring. 

"However,  regardless  of  the  modus 
operandi,  one  thing  we  know,  and  that  is, 
the  sunbeam  kisses  the  apple,  and  this 
makes  the  apple  blush. 

"It  should  be  made  clear  that  southern 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


California  can  partly,  at  least,  cancel 
Porterville's  advantage  by  intelligent  use 
of  fertilizers  with  the  view  to  hastening 
maturity  of  the  fruit;  and  this,  too,  with 
distinct  advantage  to  herself  in  the  mat- 
ter of  increased  production  at  the  same 
time." 


Now  is  Hie  Time  lor  Ordering  Trees 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTrS, 
CYI'RESS,  PINK  TREES,  transplanted  in 
flats;  also  a  large  variety  of  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY,  EVER- 
GREEN AND  DECIDIOUS,  most  suitable 
for  planting  along  streets  and  sidewalks 
and  for  beautifying  parks  and  gardens. 

Also  PALMS,  DRACENA,  ROSES,  ERI- 
CAS, CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  RHODO- 
DENDRON, FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY 
BUSHES. 

THE  PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco, 

And  Millbrae,  Cal. 
Send  for  Catalog.     Mention  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covina,  Cal. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PRUNES, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES, 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties.  Strictly  first  class,  TRUE  to 
NAME.  Give  us  a  chance  to  quote  you 
prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Bend  for 
Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 

Cblco,  Cal. 

AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Mulr  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  Hrm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  SI  I  A'  A-HKKOTHOLUT  CO., 

161  Orchard  Ht.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


rVIILL 

Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Slock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


TO 


IVI  A  INJ 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  oi 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


FEED  THE  SOIL 

AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 


Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity, 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale 
west  of  the  Rockies,  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of 
fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it 
produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA     FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Branch  Office:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  ARE  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  line  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  of  doubtful  quality  ?  W  hy  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  In  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  im 
and  let  us  become  better  acquainted? 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  Is  tersely  explained  in  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Ilortlculturally  and  Commercially,  "  a  copy  of 
which  is  yours  for  the  sum  of  25cents. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 


San  Dlmas.  California. 


CITRUS    SEED-BED    TREES,    SOUR  STOCK 

Sweet  Btock,  rough  lemon  stock.    We  have  the  largest  and  linest  block  of  seedlings  In  the 


State.  NAVKI.H,  VAIiKN.CIAM,  EUREKA  LEMONS. 
SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop. 


Phones:  Main  949,  Home 2620, 

PASADENA,  CAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

Peter  J.  Yolo,  who  farms  near  Dixon, 
is  growing  lemons  on  his  place  and  is 
having  much  success. 

J.  C.  Henderson  of  Palmero,  Butte 
county,  has  an  orange  grove  of  eight  acres 
which  netted  him  $210  per  acre. 

The  California  Newtown  Pippins  are 
bringing  from  $1.60  to  $2.65  a  box,  ac- 
cording to  size,  wholesale  in  London. 

C.  F.  Summy  of  Meridan,  Sutter  county, 
recently  received  enough  walnut  trees  of 
the  Franquette  variety  to  plant  ten  acres. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kings 
county  have  appointed  B.  V.  Sharp  and 
A.  C.  Eccles  as  horticultural  commission- 
ers. 

The  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yuba  City  are  doing  more  spraying  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  fruit  industry  of  this  locality. 

Some  of  the  oranges  which  have  been 
shipped  out  lately  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  been  damaged  in  transit, 
which,  coupled  with  the  frost  of  the  last 
month,  has  made  the  orange  business 
rather  dull. 

Oranges  from  the  old  time  grain  fields 
of  the  Oakdale  grove,  on  the  land  north 
of  the  Stanislaus  river,  are  bringing  the 
producers  very  profitable  prices  in  Stock- 
ton. W.  A.  Bain  will  realize  some  $5000 
from  his  orange  crop  in  this  section. 

Florida  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  recent 
cold  snap.  Firing  was  resorted  to  in 
many  places  to  save  the  fruit.  The 
Weather  Bureau's  report  of  the  approach 
ing  cold  wave  gave  warning  to  the  orange 
growers  in  time  so  that  many  could  fire 
their  groves  and  protect  the  fruit. 

W.  L.  Peters  of  Petal  uma  has  some 
specimens  of  Delaware  Red  apples  from 
the  Peters  &  Evans  Yucapie  ranch,  which 
have  been  in  cold  storage  since  October, 
1908.  The  apples  are  sound  and  firm  and 
are  in  almost  as  good  condition  as  when 
put  on  the  ice. 

The  Sonoma  county  orchardists  met  on 
January  22  and  held  a  most  successful 
meeting  of  this  body.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Jeffrey  and  Secretary  O.  E. 
Bremner  of  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission were  present  and  conducted  the 
meting.  Among  those  who  delivered  ad- 
dresses were  Mrs.  Laura  Barlow,  Senator 
E.  D.  Bills  of  Sacramento,  Commissioner 
W.  I.  Newcomb  of  Sebastopol,  C.  E. 
Hotle,  E.  E.  Morford,  C.  W.  Woodworth, 
J.  E.  Metzger  and  E.  C.  Merritt. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  G. 
Schulz  of  Tulare  county  has  received  in- 
formation that  Governor  Gillett  is  ready 
to  sign  the  order  making  a  State  quar- 
antine of  Tulare  county,  as  recommended 
by  State  Commissioner  Jeffrey.  There 
will  be  three  or  four  quarantine  stations 
when  this  order  is  signed,  where  the  in- 
spection and  fumigation  of  all  citrus 
fruits  and  stock  will  take  place.  Rail- 
roads will  be  forbidden  to  carry  stock 
past  these  quarantine  stations.  Any 
stock  fotind  infested  will  be  sent  back  to 
the  consigner,  and  all  found  healthy  will 
be  fumigated  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  fruit  men  of  Placer  county  re- 
cently organized  the  Placer  County  Fruit 
Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association.  This 
organization  elected  the  following  board 
of  five  supervisory  inspectors  for  the  fol- 
lowing year:  George  D.  Kellogg,  Charles 
Karlson,  J.  H.  Tudsbury,  H.  E.  Butler  and 
G.  Geraldson.  These  men  are  to  serve 
without  pay  and  will  supervise  the  in- 
spection of  all  fruit  and  will  employ  all 
paid  inspectors  to  pass  on  the  quality  of 
fruit.  This  committee  of  Ave  is  em- 
powered to  arrange  for  boards  of  three 
arbitrators  for  each  of  the  various  ship- 
ping points  in  the  county  to  whom  shall 


THE 

Dattier  De  Beyrouth 
GRAPE 

TO  Ol  II   I-  ITRONSl 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  Number  One 
Hooted  Vines  of  a  New  Variety  of  Grape, 
which  we  liave  thoroughly  tested  and 
which  has  proven  a  money  maker  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  This  new  Grape  was 
imported  from  France  and  is  known  as 
the  DATTIKR  DE  BFOYROl'TH.  It  has 
been  bearing  with  us  for  two  seasons  and 
fulfills  every  expectation  as  a  shipping  or 
table  grape.'  It  Is  about  two  weeks  earlier 
in  ripening  than  the  Malaga,  and  its  large 
size  makes  it  very  attractive  and  a  ready 
seller.  Bunches  large,  berries  loose,  never 
compact,  this  point  being  in  its  favor,  ren- 
dering the  packing  of  same  easily  per- 
formed. A  more  minute  description  of 
this  grade  is  about  as  follows: 

Berries  very  large,  oval  in  form,  one 
inch  and  over  long  by  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across  in  diameter;  skin  thin  but 
tough,  greenish  at  tirst,  but  as  the  grape 
ripens  it  turns  to  a  beautiful  amber,  cov- 
ered with  white  bloom;  very  meaty,  juicy 
and  sweet,  possessing  little  or  no  acidity. 
Its  keeping  qualities  are  of  the  best,  and 
even  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines 
until  over-ripe  shows  no  inclination  to 
drop.  We  cannot  do  this  grape  justice  by- 
describing  it;  it  must  be  seen  and  eaten 
before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  its  productive- 
ness, we  will  add  that  we  have  15  acres  of 
the  Dattier  de  Beyrouth  which  were  sold 
when  marketed  alongside  of  the  Thompson 
Seedless,  the  latter  bringing  110  cents  a 
crate  while  the  former  brought  $2.00  to 
$2.25  per  crate.  The  Dattier  de  Beyrouth 
requires  a  heavy  or  sub-irrigated  soil  to 
reach  perfection.  In  light  soil  no  phe- 
nomenal showing  can  be  made. 

As  a  money  maker  we  predict  for  this 
grape  a  great  future.  We  have  several 
thousand  of  these  vines  in  Number  One 
Hooted  stock,  which  we  are  selling  to  in- 
troduce same  at  the  following  prices: 
*7..->0  per  100;  $50.00  per  1000, 

Let  us  have  your  orders  before  our  stock 
is  exhausted.  A  full  line  of  all  leading  va- 
rieties nursery  stock. 

Send   for  <  alalogue. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


r.  ll.  wii.son.  Prop., 
Hox  015,  Fresno,  (  at. 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS 


"WILLSON'S  WONDER"    Natural  Size. 

"ACME  " 

AND  GENUINE 

" FRANQUETTE " 

All  these  are  blight  resisting. 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matter. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 

SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


WHY 


Is  the  Vrooman  Pure  Bred 
FRANQUETTE  WAI.M  IT 
lieinc;  planted  in  California 
and  Oregon  more  extensively  than 
any  other  one  variety'.' 
Simply  because,  alter  a  careful 
investigation,  people  find  it  the  most 
reliable  and  best  paying  variety  on 
the  market. 

The  tree  Is  perfectly  hanly,  blooms  late, 
bears  heavily  and  yearly. 

The  nut  Is  unusually  well  fllleil  anil  uni- 
form In  size. 

The  meat  Is  rich  and  oily. 

The  shell  Is  medium  thin  and  sealed 
tight,  permitting  of  ample  handling  with- 
out cracking  open. 

Last  but  not  least— 
The  Voortnan  Pure  Bred  Franquette  retails 
at  from  10c.  to  15c.  per  pound  above  other 
varieties.    Are  there  reasons  not  sufficient 
for  its  popularity. 

We  have  both  drafted  and  Second  Genera- 
tion Seedlings  and  costs  no  more  than  many 
others,  and  furthermore, 

REMEMBER 

We  alone  propagate  the  Vrooman  Fran- 
nuette.  Don't  be  deceived  by  Imitators. 
Free  literature  sent  on  request. 

Address, 

Oregon  Nursery  Co., 

Orenco,  Oregon. 


ROSES, 

PALMS, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENATL 
TREES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  E.  Gill  Nursery  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY,  CAL, 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet. "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each.  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


[The  confidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
\  gardeners  in  Ferry's  Seeds  to-day 
i  would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
1  any  seeds  two  score  of  years 
\  ago.  We  have  made  a 
l  science  of  seed 
I  growing. 


always  do  \ 
exactly  what  you 
expect  of  them.  For  sale  ' 
everywhere.   FERRY'S  1910  SEED 
|  ANNEAL  Free  on  request 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich . 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

of  I.oomls,  Cal.,  are  ci.osini;  out  their  entire 
Ni  HsKKY  STOCK  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  Is  ottered  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  trees  of  the  famous  ('rocker 
Winter  Bartlet  1'ear  which  Is  might  proof. 
Write  for  prices. 

C.  W.  EARLE,  Manager. 

ETJCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletles  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.    Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Figs 

Apricots 

Nectarines 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Prunes 

Nuts 


Orange 

Lemon 

Pomelo 


Extra  Fine 
Assortment 


ORNAMENT  YOUR 
GARDEN  AND  GROUNDS 

We  offer  the  finest  collection  of 
Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  to  be  had 
in  the  West. 


Roses 


Field  grown,  strong  and  Sturdy 
Plants,  including  all  Leading, 
Standard  and  New  Varieties. 


Grapes 


Headquarters  for  Shipping. 
Raisin  and  Wine  Varieties. 

"  Dattier  De  Beyrouth  " 

This  new  grape  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  great  shipping  grapes  of  the 
future,  and  growers  in  California, 
Arizona  and  Southern  Texas  should 
give  a  few  of  these  vines  a  trial. 
The  berries  are  very  large,  of  a 
beautiful  amber  color.  In  addition 
to  its  shipping  qualities,  it  makes  a 
most  excellent  raisin. 


"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE." 

This  book  has  been  especially 
prepared  with  a  view  of  not  only 
describing  all  our  lines  of  stock, 
but  giving  practical  instructions 
regarding  planting,  pruning  and 
care  of  same.  Profusely  illustrated. 

Senl  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c. 

ANNUAL     PRICE  CATALOGUE 
MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLI- 
CATION. 


Established  1884 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL   «  200,00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.c  Roedlng  pr«3  &Mgr. 
Box  18  Fresno.CaIif6rnia.U5A4 


i  c 

g|o 
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be  referred  all  disputes  arising  from  the 
inspection  of  fruit.  The  cost  of  inspec- 
tion and  labels  is  to  be  derived  by  a  tax 
not  to  exceed  one-half  cent  per  box  on 
fruit  sent  into  the  organization. 


General  Agriculture. 

Wylys  Hall  has  seeded  2000  acres  to 
barley  and  wheat  at  his  ranch  near 
Visalia. 

Fresno  county  is  to  receive  a  consign- 
ment of  1000  Chinese  pheasants  and  sev- 
eral wild  turkeys  from  the  State  Breed- 
ing Farm  near  Fruitvale. 

Harry  Quin  of  Delano  says  that  the 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  this  year  are 
excellent  and  the  acreage  put  to  grain  is 
much  larger  than  ever  before. 

Experiments  are  being  carried  on  by 
several  of  the  farmers  of  El  Toro,  Orange 
county,  in  planting  cotton.  Although  only 
small  quantities  have  been  planted  it  has 
been  very  successful. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
cided to  exterminate  the  English  sparrow 
or  the  "pirate  of  the  air."  It  suggests 
killing  them  by  spreading  wheat  soaked 
in  strychnine  over  the  ground. 

The  farmers  around  Pleasant  Grove 
have  decided  to  take  up  sugar  beet  grow- 
ing. They  will  send  their  beets  to  the 
sugar  mill  at  Hamilton.  Many  of  the 
contracts  have  been  made  on  the  test  of 


TRY  IT  ON  ONE  ACRE 


You  do  not  have  to  make  expensive  experi- 
ments with  our  Fertilizer.  Just  try  it  on  a  small 
patch  and  watch  the  results.  Compare  the  pro- 
duct of  this  acre  with  the  rest  of  your  land. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  greatly  increasing 
their  Incomes  by  adding  to  the  soil  of  their 
farms  the  elements  which  it  lacks.  Very  often 
a  little  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind  will  make  a 
success  of  otherwise  unprofitable  farms. 

You  can  find  out  about  the  right  kind  of  fer- 
tilizers from  our  little  free  book  "  The  Farmer's 
Friend,  1910"  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co., 

DEPT.  C, 
268    Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  Gypsum.  It  correct*  soil  con- 
ditions, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
■oil.  Alfalfa,  (train,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

<MBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

with  ROOTS 


Send 
for 

Circular. 


HENRY  SHAW,  Santa  Cruz,  Cat. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
61«  FIFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expe  it. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
WMttler,  California. 


sugar  in  the  beets,  although  a  few  have 
contracted  for  $5  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 

The  raisin  season  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful for  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  in  Washing- 
ton township,  Alameda  county,  has  been 
15.5  tons,  while  the  average  in  the  Pleas- 
anton  section  was  11.9  tons. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  poultry  show  was 
thrown  into  consternation  at  the  recent 
theft  of  an  egg  laid  by  the  $12,000  prize 
winning  Orpington  hen,  Lady  Washing- 
ton. The  owner  of  the  hen  has  offered  a 
large  reward  for  its  recovery. 

The  study  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  is  becoming  quite 
common.  The  Visalia  and  Monterey 
schools  are  the  latest  to  take  it  up,  and 
many  other  schools  over  the  State  are 
planning  to  put  it  in  their  course  of 
studies. 

H.  A.  and  A.  C.  House  of  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  are  in  Yolo  county  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  alfalfa  industry. 
They  intend  to  cover  the  entire  alfalfa 
districts  of  this  State  in  order  to  get 
various  methods  of  planting  and  care  of 
alfalfa. 

Three  tomato  growers  of  Orange  county 
report  the  following  returns  from  the 
srops:  Mrs.  Dalhman,  $150  per  acre  for 
the  first  year,  and  $133  per  acre  for  the 
second  year.  Mr.  Bell,  of  West  Anaheim, 
$187  per  acre,  Mr.  Potter,  of  Brookhurst. 
$60  per  acre. 

Celery  is  moving  fast  from  the  ship- 
ping points  in  Orange  county.  Winters- 
burg,  alone,  sending  out  11  cars  a  day. 
The  effect  of  the  damage  done  by  the  re- 
cent flood  is  considerably  less  than  was 
first  reported.  Celery  prices  are  gradu- 
ally going  up,  having  jumped  from  25 
cents  per  dozen  to  27 V.  cents  in  the  last 
week. 

M.  A.  Carleton,  a  cerealist  in  charge 
of  the  grain  investments  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Introduction,  reports  that  Chul 
wheat  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  which 
can  be  planted  in  California.  This  wheat 
was  introduced  from  Russia  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1902  and  was 
planted  at  Chico  in  1904,  and  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory. 

The  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of 
Whittier  recently  held  a  meeting  and 
awarded  this  year's  crop  of  cabbages  to 
the  California  Vegetable  Union.  The 
acreage  around  Whittier  this  year  is  only 
about  one-half  what  it  was  in  previous 
seasons.  Although  nothing  definite  is 
known  in  regard  to  the  price,  an  average 
price  is  expected  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  land  planted.  The  recent  rains 
and  the  cold  weather  have  done  very  little 
damage  other  than  delaying  the  growth 
of  cabbages. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  market  for  1910  raisins  has  been 
opened  at  3  cents.  Packers  have  been 
offering  this  figure  for  the  new  crop  of 
muscatels. 

The  Canners'  League  of  California,  com- 
prising 95  per  cent  of  the  canning  in- 
dustry of  the  State,  recently  met  in  San 
Francisco  and  voiced  its  protest  against 
the  rise  in  the  rate  of  canned  goods  which 
went  into  effect  last  January. 

The  first  cargo,  consisting  of  5000 
bunches  of  bananas,  ever  landed  at  Port 
Los  Angeles  came  in  last  week  from 
Mexico.  This  first  cargo  is  to  mark  the 
opening  of  a  struggle  to  destroy  the 
monopoly  of  the  so-called  banana  trust. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Citrus  Fair, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Cloverdale  com- 
mencing February  18,  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held.  A 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  collected  to 
be  awarded  as  premiums  for  the  orange 
and  olive  growing  contest. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  get  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  shipping  concerns  of  Cali- 


fornia under  one  roof.  Harris  Weinstook 
is  the  moving  spirit  back  of  the  project. 
The  primary  end  of  the  amalgamation  is 
to  promote  the  stability  of  what  is  known 
as  the  f.  o.  b.  market.  This  is  the  system 
of  selling  by  private  sales  as  opposed  to 
the  auction  system,  which  is  now  used 
in  selling  in  Eastern  markets. 

The  independent  wine  makers  of  the 
State  have  finally  perfected  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  California  Inde- 
pendent Wineries,  embracing  practically 


all  the  independent  sweet  wine  makers 
in  the  State.  Articles  of  incorporation 
will  soon  be  filed.  The  directors  are  as 
follows:  Secondo  Guasti  of  Los  Angeles, 
L.  R.  Rogers  of  Fresno,  Andrew  Mattel  of 
Fresno,  W.  C.  Brown  of  Lodi,  T.  W.  John- 
ston of  Elk  Grove,  J.  M.  Lewis  of  Victor, 
M.  F.  Tarpey  of  Fresno  and  Herman 
Blatz  of  Los  Angeles.  The  officers  are 
Secondo  Guasti,  president ;  L.  R.  Rogers, 
vice-president;  W.  C.  Brown,  secretary, 
and  Andrew  Mattei,  treasurer. 


You  can  positively  insure  a  larger  crop,  elenn  fruit  and 
healthy  trees  at  a  savin?  of  fully  one-third  the  labor 
ordinarily  required  and  with  a  much  less  outlay  of  time 
and  money  by  using  a  Bean  Magic  Spray  l  ump. 
The  reason  is  because  it  sprays  thoroughly  with  high, 
even  pressure,  but  the  operator  is  working  against  only 
one-half  the  pressure  indicated  on  the  gauge.   It's  on 
account  of  the  spring  which  makes  the  Magic  Spray 
Pump  the  easiest  running,  most  perfect  spray  pump 
ever  made.   No  other  pump  can  compete  with  it  in 
the  essential  points  of  quality  and  durability,  and  we 
challenge  comparison  with  all  other  makes  regard- 
less of  price  or  construction. 

Bean  Magic 
Spray  Pumps 

are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  experience  in 
pump  manufacture.  We  have  no  other  line.  Weare 
specialists  in  pump-making,  and  the  name  BEAN 
on  a  spray  pump  or  appliance  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce. 

The  most  successful  raisers  of  fancy  fruit  agree 
that  spraying  is  the  only  and  most  effective  method 
of  securing  the  best  results.  The  increase  in  profit 
from  securing  fancy  fruit  will  alone  soon  pay  for  the 
outfit.  Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  orchard 
you  can  no:  afford  to  be  without  a  Bean  Magic  Spray 
Pump.  Write  for  our  special  offer,  also  free  illus- 
trated catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL.  and  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 


BOLTON 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.   For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IX  IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RUEHL=WHEELER  NURSERY 

OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  :    121  W.  SAN  FERNANDO  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.   BOX  826. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nurseries:  80  Acres,  Monterey  Road,  Near  Edenvale.    25  Acres,  Center  Road, 
South  of  Tully  Road.    16  Acres,  East  San  Jose,  Alum  Rock  Ave. 

Bend  for  Free  Price  List. 


GRAFTED  RESISTANT  VINES 

True  to  name.  Good  unions.  Strong  growth. 
Scions  taken  from  heavy  bearing  vines. 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY  FOR  EARLY  PLANTING. 

PRICE  $60  per  1000,  F.O.B.,  R1PON,  CAL. 

Petit  Syrah,  Carignane,  Alicante  Bouschet, 
Verdel,  Isabella  Regia,  Muscat,  Thompson 
Seedless,  all  on  Rupestris  St.  George  and 
other  good  roots. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  SWETT&  SON,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss 
By  Paul  P.  Pabkeb. 


CARELESS  HUNTERS. 


Next  to  the  coyote,  hunters  do  more 
damage  to  the  stockmen  than  any  other 
pests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  What  stock 
they  do  not  shoot  they  scare  so  badly 
that  it  takes  weeks  of  quiet  feeding  to  re- 
store the  lost  weight.  When  the  hunting 
gets  bad  they  seem  to  blame  the  stockmen 
for  it,  so  they  take  it  out  of  his  gates  and 
fences,  shooting  them  full  of  holes  and  so 
weakening  the  fences  that  a  bullock  will 
break  them  down  by  simply  rubbing 
against  them.  Also  the  signs  against 
bunting,  which  the  rancher  sets  up.  seems 
to  antagonize  the  hunter,  and  they  are 
always  shot  full  of  holes. 

A  very  prominent  stockman  of  Mon- 
terey county,  who  loses  thousands  of  dol- 
lare  each  year  through  the  carelessness 
of  hunters,  says  that  he  would  like  to 
poison  every  quail  and  deer  on  his  ranch 
so  that  he  could  run  a  stock  ranch  and 
not  a  hunting  ground.  The  shooting,  of 
the  hunters  get  his  cattle  so  wild  that  he 
cannot  round  them  up;  in  fact,  they  dis- 
appear in  the  brush  like  a  deer  at  the 
sight  of  a  man. 

Many  stockmen  will  have  signs  printed 
which  warn  the  hunters  to  keep  off  their 
property,  yet  they  are  utterly  disregarded. 
When  these  trespassers  are  arrested  they 
always  demand  a  jury  trial,  and  a  gang 
of  "bums"  get  in  the  jury  box  and  de- 
clare the  defendant  not  guilty,  although 
he  will  be  caught  in  the  act  and  several 
reliable  witnesses  will  be  brought  to  prove 
the  fact.  These  jurymen  usually  base 
their  verdict  on  the  ground  that  the  wild 
game  belongs  to  the  public,  and  they  seem 
to  take  offense  at  any  one  enclosing  their 
land  and  trying  to  keep  people  from  going 
on  it  in  quesi  of  game.  They  think  that 
it  serves  the  rancher  right  for  any  dam- 
age which  is  done  him  for  owning  land 
where  wild  game  will  go.  Since  the  law 
seems  to  be  inefficient  toward  keeping  off 
trespassers,  the  only  feasible  method  is 
to  follow  the  method  pursued  by  a  stock- 
man in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
He  had  five  different  trespassers  arrested, 
but  they  were  all  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
After  that  he  took  the  matter  in  his  own 
hands  and  decided  that  either  the  stock 
or  the  hunters  would  have  to  get  off  the 
ranch.  He  appealed  to  the  sheriff,  and  it 
so  happened  that  the  sheriff  was  on  his 
way  to  San  Quentin,  and  he  promised  the 
stockman  to  bring  a  "good  bad  man"  to 
do  the  work.  He  came  down  with  the 
meanest  man  he  could  get  at  the  prison. 
When  the  convict  was  sent  out  on  the 
ranch,  it  was  noised  about  that  he  was  a 
criminal,  which  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
he  scared  some  trespassers  off  with  a  gun, 
has  had  sufficient  weight  to  keep  the 
hunters  off  his  land,  so  that  he  has  not 
been  troubled  by  trespassers. 

This  last  season  has  been  especially 
bad  for  the  stockmen,  who  have  been 
losing  cattle  by  hundreds.  Every  cattle 
section  sends  out  reports  of  valuable  ani- 
mals being  shot  on  the  ranches  by  hunt- 
ers. Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  convction  for  trespassing,  the  most 
feasible  scheme  seems  to  be  to  get  some 
man  who  has  a  bad  reputation  as  a 
fighter  and  a  gun  man  and  put  him  on 
the  job. 


THE  BACK  OF  THE  PIG. 

From  the  pigs  commonly  seen  on  farms, 
and  from  the  sort  of  animal  farmers  con- 
tinually buy,  one  is  convinced  that  few 
men  as  yet  realize  how  essential  a  good 
hack  is  or  just  what  it  looks  like.  A 
good  back  in  a  pig  is  desirable  not  alone 
because  it  gives  it  strength  and  vigor,  but 
because  it  shows  good  muscling,  and  good 
muscling  over  the  ribs  and  loin  where  the 


highest  priced  cuts  are  found  is  greatly  to 
be  desired.  Experience  has  also  shown 
that  the  good  backed  pig  yields  the  most 
desirable  type  of  carcass  all  around. 

As  viewed  from  the  side  the  back  of  a 
pig  should  be  equally  high  at  shoulders 
and  hams,  with  a  slight  arch  midway  be 
tween  the  two.  Its  general  appearance, 
in  other  words,  should  be  level,  with  just 
a  little  rise  in  the  middle.  The  neck  or 
that  part  in  front  of  the  front  legs  should 
not  be  overlong  in  comparison  with  that 
part  of  the  ham  back  of  the  hind  legs. 
The  slope  from  the  top  of  the  ham  to  the 
tail  should  not  be  steep,  as  this  gives  an 
unshapely  ham.  In  all  cases  the  slope 
should  not  be  a  pronounced  but  a  gradual 
one.  This  little  arch  in  the  center  of  the 
back  can  be  produced  by  one  thing  only, 
namely,  good  muscling — and  it  is  not 
present  where  the  muscling  is  poor. 

In  many  hogs  seen  on  farms  the  arch 
comes  just  ahead  of  the  ham  with  a  slope 
toward  the  shoulders.  In  this  case  an 
overdeveloped  shoulder,  a  weak,  narrow, 
rough  rib,  a  narrow  loin  are  frequent. 

What  is  desired  is  a  uniformly  good  de- 
velopment— a  symmetrical  whole— which 
is  the  case  where  the  arch  is  in  the  center 
with  a  gradual  slope  to  either  end.  As 
viewed  from  the  front  or  rear  the  back 
of  the  pig  should  show  uniform  width.  It 
should  not  be  narrow  at  the  shoulders 
and  wide  at  the  ham,  nor  vice  versa — but 
should  present  an  even  development  and 
be  wide. 

It  is  from  this  type  of  animal  that  the 
best  yielding  carcasses  come.  They  suit 
the  butchers,  because  they  contain  so 
large  a  percentage  of  valuable  cuts  and 
are  so  little  wasted  by  way  of  trimming. 
They  are  also  the  best  type  for  the  farmer 
to  grow  because  of  their  strength  and 
vigor. — Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 


SHIRES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Although  the  Shire  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  draft  horses  in  Kngland  it  is 
just  commencing  to  be  appreciated  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  In  fact,  this  breed  has  not 
been  very  popular  in  America,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  of  the  North 
Central  States.  The  early  importations 
of  these  horses  to  America  in  1S3G  were 
not  very  good  specimens  of  the  Shire,  so 
that  they  created  a  prejudice  against 
these  animals  which  has  finally  been 
thrown  aside.  Although  many  of  the 
early  importations  had  weight  and 
strength,  the  people  did  not  take  fundly 
to  rough  legs,  lack  of  action,  quality  and 
the  coarse  hair  on  the  legs.  Horses  which 
were  excellent  according  to  the  Knglish 
view  point  were  looked  upon  by  our  own 
buyers  with  suspicion.  Two  other  factors 
have  worked  against  the  popularizing  of 
the  Shire.  One  was  the  coarse  ungainly 
hulks  which  were  palmed  off  by  some 
unscrupulous  buyers,  and  the  other  was 
the  indifference  of  the  owners  of  good 
Shires  to  sell  them. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  in  the  marketing  and  also  in  the 
breeding  of  the  Shire.  The  Shire  raisers, 
realizing  that  they  had  a  good  market  in 
America,  commenced  breeding  a  type  of 
horse  which  would  appeal  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  fulfill  the  requirements. 
An  improvement  in  quality  and  action 
was  made,  two  points  of  the  Shire  which 
had  been  so  distasteful  to  many.  The 
breeders  In  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, the  home  of  the  Shire,  have  reared 
a  horse  which  maintains  its  size  and 
weight  and  yet  has  good  action. 

The  Shire  has  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Clydesdale,  except  being 
heavier  set.  Although  there  are  a  few 
other  colors,  bay,  black  and  brown  are 
the  most  common,  with  white  markings 
on  the  face  and  feet.  The  legs  are 
strong  with  a  flat  bone  which  is  "feath- 
ered" with  a  fine  hair  on  the  rear  of  the 
cannons. 

The  points  of  excellence  of  the  Shire 


Holds  Worlds  Record 


CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

More  prominent,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders  use  and  endorse 
|  U.  S.  Separators  than  all  other  makes. 

These  many  long-headed,  business  dairymen  use  U.  S.  Separators,  not 
because  some  blazing  advertisement  has  hypnotized  them  into  buying,  tecause 
]  it's  "cheap."    Sound  reasoning  of  its  many  superior  advantages  only 
:rsuaded  them.    The  best  will  always  have  the  best. 

THE 


u.s 


1910  INTERLOCKING  STYLE 
o>  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

is  emphatically  the  Best 
and  the  only  Separator  to  Buy. 

Because, 

ist.    It  skims  the  cleanest. 

2nd.  It's  built  the  strongest. 

3rd.   It's  the  easiest  cleaned. 

4th.    It's  the  most  convenient. 

5th.    It  requires  the  least  power. 
The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  separators  at  the 
Alaska -Yukon -Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  on 
these  five  essential  points  and 


Won  Grand  Prize  1909 


Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No  U8       five  you  all  Information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.YL 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

THE  GRANGE 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

ANALYSIS: 

For  a  Growing  and  Protein   12* 

Solid  Ration  for  Cat-  f/'V  ^  T  "'; 25 

_  Carbohydrates   69* 

tie,  Hogs  or  Poultry.  Fibre   11* 

QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE. 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

i  THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    J|/irkriP:«Tn     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.    i'lULJEO  1  U,  tAL. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Success fully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animal** 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swelling*.  Lame- 
ness,     Stiff     Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sices.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.   MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
.IAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hartford,  Cal. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


BfaT  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
11AVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Haddlery,  2010  to 
'2102  Howard  Ht..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoilation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  line  style 
and  finish,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

1  sell  sta  lions  quickly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  in 
the  business.  For  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  oiler  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Kvery  horse  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.    For  particulars  address 


E.  LOVELL, 

R.  D.  1,  Napa. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Proprietor. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  .Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


are  exceptional  weight,  heavy  bones,  good 
muscular  development,  with  width  and 
breadth  of  form.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  not  getting  a  horse  with  too  much 
weight,  as  they  are  slow  and  sluggish, 
especially  for  farm  work. 

The  most  desirable  type  of  Shire  is  one 
which  is  low,  broad  and  massive,  and  not 
too  much  slope  to  the  collar,  which  de- 
tracts from  the  freedom  and  length  of  the 
stride.  The  body  should  be  large  in  girth 
and  the  chest  deep.  The  back  should  be 
short  and  broad  and  strongly  coupled. 

The  enormous  weight  and  strength  of 
the  Shire  makes  it  especially  valuable  for 
hauling  in  large  cities,  where  the  pave- 
ments are  usually  slippery,  so  that  lighter 
horses  will  pull  themselves  off  their  feet, 
where  a  horse  with  plenty  of  weight  by 
simply  leaning  against  the  collar  can 
move  the  load.  Another  advantage  of 
these  heavy  Shires  is  that  their  weight 
helps  them  when  they  are  drawing  loads 
in  crowded  streets  where  the  traffic  moves 
slowly  and  there  are  many  stops  in  every 
block.  Horses  of  lighter  weight  and  with 
a  faster  gait  can  possible  move  a  load 
much  quicker  than  a  heavier  horse,  but 
where  the  horses  must  make  a  dozen  stops 
on  smooth  pavements  they  soon  wear 
themselves  out. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Siskiyou  cattle  are  in  great  demand  at 
present.  Three  bunches  of  cattle  totaling 
22  carloads  were  recently  bought  in  Scott 
valley  by  J.  C.  Mitchell. 

The  Frank  L.  Smith  Meat  Co.  of  Port- 
land recently  bought  many  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  cattle  in  Scott  valley.  They 
paid  from  8  to  9  cents  a  pound  and  did 
not  cull  out  the  cattle,  but  bought  the 
entire  herds. 

On  account  of  the  damage  being  done 
to  the  stock  raisers  around  Fort  Bidwell 
by  coyotes  the  farmers  are  making  con- 
centrated efforts  toward  destroying  these 
pests.  Several  hundred  have  been  killed 
in  the  last  month. 

Professors  Major  and  Phillips  of  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  recently  bought 
at  Newman  five  imported  Shropshire 
ewes,  four  Shire  horses  and  three  steers 
of  the  range  type.  These  steers  will  be 
experimented  upon  and  different  feeds 
tried  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students. 

In  Portland  recently  a  single  hog  was 
sold  for  $61.20.  The  big  fellow  weighed 
020  pounds  and  brought  9  cents  a  pound. 
Packers  of  the  northern  city  predict  a 
$10  market  before  the  season  ends. 

J.  T.  Murphy's  "Seventy-nine  Ranch," 
in  Yellowstone  county,  Montana,  has  been 
sold  and  is  being  divided  up  into  small 
tracts.  At  one  time  this  was  one  of  the 
largest  ranches  in  the  United  States, 
having  on  it  some  20,000  cattle,  50,000 
sheep  and  5000  head  of  horses  and  mules. 

C.  N.  Hawkins  and  W.  I.  Hawkins  of 
Hollister  recently  purchased  a  section  of 
the  San  Felipe  Rancho  in  San  Benito 
county  from  H.  S.  Fletcher. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Utah  Wool 
Growers'  Association  a  vigorous  protest 
was  registered  against  the  tax  of  20  cents 
per  head  on  all  sheep  taken  into  Nevada 
to  graze.  The  Utah  sheepmen  think  this 
is  unjust,  as  the  Nevada  sheep  can  go 
over  into  Utah  without  any  tax  being 
levied. 

W.  B.  McCreery  recently  purchased  the 
Las  Aguilas  Rancho  near  Hollister  from 
Donnelly  Bros. 

The  British  ports  will  soon  be  thrown 
open  to  the  importation  of  live  cattle 
from  Argentina.  The  present  embargo 
against  these  cattle  is  to  be  removed  on 
April  1.  This  will  cheapen  meat  in  Eng- 
land and  check  the  operations  of  the 
American  beef  trusts- 

J.  R.  Garnett  has  4000  lambs  on  his 
range  west  of  Willows.  E.  F.  Briggs  of 
Gridley  recently  sold  88  hogs  for  $1544. 

A  coyote  which  had  feasted  on  about  50 


lambs  at  the  Mecham  farm  at  Stony  Point 
was  recently  killed.  Mr.  Meacham  paid 
the  hunter  a  bonus  for  killing  the  var- 
mint. 

M.  F.  Barren  and  Allen  Wilkerson  were 
recently  arrested  at  Susanville  for  steal- 
ing cattle  from  George  Green  of  Long 
valley. 

J.  A.  Armstrong  is  feeding  780  head  of 
cattle  on  beet  pulp  at  his  ranch  near 
Salinas. 

The  recent  cold  spell  has  done  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  sheep  of  Nevada. 
C.  S.  Wheeler  and  Harry  Dunn,  extensive 
sheepmen  of  Nevada,  stated  that  the  rains 
wet  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  and  then  the 
cold  weather  came  and  froze  the  sheep  so 
that  they  could  not  move  and  many  of 
them  died  for  that  reason. 

Linear  Bros,  of  Sierra  Blanca,  Texas, 
recently  sold  5000  steers  to  A.  W.  Wilson 
for  $130,000. 

B.  E.  Parks  of  Imperial  valley  has  al- 
ready marketed  this  fall  $12,000  worth  of 
hogs  and  still  has  enough  hogs  left  to 
bring  this  amount  up  to  $17,000. 

A.  Hushbeck  of  the  Farieslebrae  ranch 
shipped  nine  carloads  of  cattle  to  Gridley 
last  week. 

Dr.  Issa  Tanimura  of  Japan  addressed 
the  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Ogden 
recently  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  sheep 
growers  of  the  United  States  to  ship 
some  of  their  wool  and  mutton  to  Japan, 
as  the  Japanese  are  learning  to  eat  meat, 
especially  mutton,  and  they  are  using 
wool  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothes. 

Henry  Lynch,  a  prominent  stock  raiser, 
reports  that  a  tenant  of  his  ranch  near 
Bradley,  Monterey  county,  lost  800  lambs 
out  of  1200  during  the  recent  cold  spell. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


In  a  recent  examination  of  the  milk 
supply  for  Fresno,  the  Japanese  dairy 
made  the  lowest  mark  for  bacterial  con- 
tents ever  recorded  since  the  making  of 
milk  analysis  in  Fresno. 

The  Calcota  Ranch  Co.  has  recently 
been  formed  at  Kerman  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  dairy.  The  stockholders 
are  L.  H.  Storgaard,  E.  E.  Kaufman,  D. 
W.  Hill,  Katherin  Osborne  and  E.  E. 
Carnine. 

The  average  price  for  butterfat  paid  to 
farmers  of  Fresno  during  1909  was:  For 
January,  38  cents;  Ferbuary,  37;  March, 
37;  April  36,  May,  35;  June,  35;  July,  36; 
August,  36;  September,  36%;  October,  37; 
November,  37,  and  December,  37  cents. 

T.  T.  Emel  recently  purchased  the  Jor- 
dan dairy  near  Redlands  for  $14,000. 

C.  F.  Dee  &  J.  C.  Webb  of  Kansas  have 
leased  the  Palos  Verdi  Rancho  near  San 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

'  GombauH's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameneBfl  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LARGEST  IMPORTERS  OF 

Percheron,  Belgian.  Shire,  German  Coacli 
and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares. 


Carnot  6666G— First  Prize  Winner  in 
Paris,  1909.  First  Prize  Aged  Class  at 
Iowa  State  Fair,  1909.  Champion  Perch- 
eron Stallion  Indiana  State  Fair,  1909. 
Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Wisconsin 
State  Fair,  1909.  Champion  Percheron 
Stallion  Illinois  State  Fair,  1909.  Grand 
Champion  Percheron  Stallion  New  York 
Horse  Show,  1909. 

At  the  recent  New  York  Horse  Show  our 
horses  made  almost  a  clean  sweep,  repeat- 
ing the  great  winning's  made  at  the  West- 
ern State  Fairs. 

200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PIIICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Mgr.,  Pacific  Coast 
Stables,  permanently  located  at  rear  1300 
J  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


DAIRY  STOCK 


Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  lnform»tlon. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


CARLOS  P.  GRIFFIN 

Ex-examiner  II.  H.  Patent  Otlice 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
1201-2  Metropolis  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


BEWARE  WHERE  YOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

Conkling  Grocery  Co.,  of  San 
Jose  keeps  a  full  line  of  Bee- 
hives and  supplies.  Also 
Poultry  Supplies,  Feed  and 
Seed.     Ask  for  our  prices. 


DR.  DANIELS'  MEDICINES 

FOR 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  etc. 

27    Horses   die  from 

tjoiic  wnere  one  dies 
from  Fire. 

W  hy  not  Insure 
against  Colic  ? 

Daniels'  colic  cure  is 
SURE,  SAFE  and 
UUICK  ! 

$1.00  per  Package— 20 
cents  cures  a  horse.  At 
Dealers,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  each 
town  west  of  the  Kooky 
Mountains. 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

166  Valencia  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORAfORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


HOG 

| K0K0M0 

FIELD 

FENCE 

POULTRY 

The  Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  and 
Diamond  Mesh  Fences  Tor  all  purposes.  Made  oi 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-rogulatlng  steel  wires. 
Absolutely  hog  tight  and  stock  proof.  Write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton, Cal. 
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Pedro.  These  men  intend  opening  a  dairy 
and  have  shipped  from  Kansas  250  head 
of  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows. 

The  Uvas  stock  farm,  which  has  been 
running  its  sanitary  dairy  near  San  Jose, 
has  been  foreclosed  by  the  Thomas  Rea 
Company. 

Mr.  Hartley,  whose  new  creamery  will 
be  opened  in  a  few  weeks  at  Kscondido, 
has  three  automobile  delivery  wagons  for 
bringing  cream  to  the  creamery. 

A  dairy  colony  is  being  established  near 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico.  Seven  hundred 
acres  of  irrigated  land  have  been  pur- 
chased and  it  will  be  divided  into  40  acre 
tracts  which  will  be  run  by  dairymen  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  price  of  milk  has  been  increased 
at  Fresno.  Hints  and  quarts  have  been 
raised  25  cents  per  month  and  the  whole- 
sale price  has  been  increased  from  18% 
to  20  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Castroville  creamery  made  a  good 
showing  for  the  year  just  closed.  From 
January  1  to  December  31,  1909,  it  made 
151,791  pounds  of  butter  and  distributed 
among  its  patrons  the  sum  of  $53,430.43. 
The  average  price  paid  for  butterfat  was 
35  1-5  cents  a  pound. 

The  recent  sale  of  the  dairy  herd  of 
A.  W.  Morris  at  Woodland  was  a  success 
in  every  way.  Cows  and  heifers  brought 
from  $52  to  $85  apiece.  Eighteen  cows 
sold  for  $70  each.  Among  the  outside 
purchases  were  F.  W.  Cheney  of  Valley 
Ford,  Walter  Dundurs  of  Lulls',  Parker 
Whitney  of  Rocklin,  Dodge  Burnt  of 
Colusa,  C.  A.  Stockweather  of  Kerman 
and  W.  H.  Taplin  of  St.  Helena. 


A  vaquero  had  his  horse  tied  up  to  a 
post  in  Butchertown  recently  and  a  small 
boy  asked  him  for  a  ride.  He  gave  his 
consent  and  the  boy  mounted.  He  had 
hardly  settled  in  the  saddle  before  the 
horse  sent  him  flying  in  the  air.  The  boy 
was  brushing  himself  off  when  the 
vaquero  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"Why,  didn't  you  see  the  horse  buck?" 
the  boy  replied. 

"Buck!"  said  the  vaquero,  "why,  that 
horse  only  coughed." 


A  wholesale  butcher  was  recently  com- 
plaining to  his  buyer  about  a  carload  of 
cattle  which  had  just  come  in. 

He  said:  "I  didn't  want  you  to  buy 
yearlings.  I'm  overstocked  with  them 
now." 

The  buyer  replied:  "Why,  they  were 
calves  when  they  left  Nevada,  but  you 
know  the  snow  has  been  delaying  the 
trains  like  the  devil  in  the  Sierras  lately." 


For  Lame  Horses 

For  curb,  splints,  spavin,  wind  puffs,  sprains  or  swell- 
ings of  any  kind,  use  Tuttle's  Elixir.  Kcb'iIU  are 
quick  and  permanent.  Tens  of  thousand?  of  farmers, 
the  owners  of  great  city  stables,  the  race  bone  men, 
all  swear  by 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

Best  for  colic,  distemper  and  founder.  Also  makes 
the  most  effective  leg  and  body  wash. 

Only  50  cents  a  bottle  at  all  dtal- 
^  ers*  keep  Tuttle's  Worm  Powders, 

J^^^BX         Condition  I'owdersand  Hoof  Olnt- 
■■a»3aW^   ment  on  band  also.  If  not  at  your 
dealers,  we'll  ship  by  express. 

Valuable  Veterinary  Book  Free. 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  Full  of 
Important  pointers  to  every  horse 
owner.  A  ICO-page  Illustrated 
guide  free,  but  It  Is  worth  dollars. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co. 
^  vl~„-Z  t  *J.     33  Beverly  St.,     Boston,  Mass. 

^^S^mS^^  Willis  A.  Shaw.  Los  Angeles,  C«l.  Apt. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
feet  fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-ftting  shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon 


THE    CALIFORNIA    LIVE  STOCK 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


[Continued  From  Page  81.) 


of  skates  and  scrubs  on  their  hands.  He 
said  California  needs  a  stallion  law 
which  will  compel  all  stallion  owners  to 
publish  in  large  type  a  pedigree  of  the 
animal,  its  defects,  and  whether  it  is  a 
thoroughbred  or  grade  horse.  Many 
stallions  in  California  were  bought  by 
people  who  did  not  know  a  good  animal 
when  they  saw  it,  and  as  a  result  they 
bought  animals  (hat  have  defective  feet 
or  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  aim  of 
the  horseman  today  should  be  to  rear  a 
horse  with  wearing  qualities  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  motors  and  other  me- 
chanical appliances  which  are  being  put 
on  the  market. 

Leo  Robinson  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
the  stockmen  preventing  the  railroads 
raising  their  rates  on  hauling  cattle.  As 
it  is  now  these  rates  are  almost  prohibi 
tive  and  cut  down  many  of  the  profits  of 
the  cattlemen. 

H.  M.  Brown,  a  Short-Horn  breeder  of 
Minneapolis,  was  the  last  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Brown  has  raised  Short 
Horns  for  35  years  in  the  East,  but  is  so 
infatuated  with  California  as  a  live  stock 
State  that  he  intends  moving  out  here. 
He  said  that  California  will  soon  be  the 
largest  live  stock  State  in  the  I'nion,  and 
he  predicts  that  the  price  of  beef  would 
soon  go  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  he  advised  all  those  in  the  busi- 
ness to  stick  to  it,  as  the  future  for  stock 
raising  in  California  was  great. 

TUESDAY  EVENING  SKSSION. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  with  the  President,  S.  B. 
Wright,  presiding.  The  first  business 
taken  up  was  the  report  of  the  banquet 
committee,  a  deficit  of  about  $41  was 
shown,  due  to  the  fact  that  several 
answered  the  invitations  and  then  failed 
to  show,  places  at  the  tables  having  been 
reserved  for  them. 

A  resolution  was  passed  which  gave  the 
stamp  of  approval  to  the  coming  Panama 
Exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  Another  resolution 
was  adopted  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  horse  raisers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
At  the  present  time  horses  are  bought 
here  on  the  Coast  and  sent  to  the  re- 
mount stations  in  Middle  West  where  they 
are  trained  for  the  artillery  or  cavalry 
service,  after  which  they  are  sent  back 
to  the  Coast  or  to  the  Philippines.  So 
there  was  a  resolution  passed  asking 
Congress  to  place  a  Remount  Station  in 
Central  California.  This  station  in  Cali- 
fornia would  not  only  save  thousands  ot 
dollars  for  the  Government,  but  would 
also  be  in  incentive  for  the  horsemen 
to  raise  remounts  for  the  army. 

The  action  of  the  railroads  raising  their 
rates  on  cattle  cars  was  severely  con- 
demned and  the  railroad  commission  was 
criticized  for  it  dereliction  of  duty.  One 
of  the  cases  cited  was  the  station,  Gazelle, 
Siskiyou  county,  where  a  raise  of  ?,0  per 
cent  has  been  made  and  over  $15,000  ex- 
tra was  taken  out  of  this  town  because  of 
the  increased  rate.  R.  E.  Easton.  of  Santa 
Barbara,  J.  A.  Dickinson,  of  Fresno,  and 
Leo  Robinson,  of  San  Francisco,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  have 
the  rates  lowered. 

The  farm  school  at  Davis  was  discussed 
and  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation might  see  just  what  is  being 
done  at  the  place,  a  special  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Davis  in  November,  a  time 
when  the  short  courses  are  going  on.  This 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  order  to  appoint 
committees  and  draft  hills  to  be  intro- 
duced so  that  more  money  can  be  obtained 
from  the  legislature  at  its  next  session.  At 
present  the  school  has  not  enough  money 


IRRIGATION  by  pumping  is  making  hundreds  of  farmers  prosperous. 
It  is  the  modern  way.  It  makes  you  master  of  the  water  situation.  You 
can  use  water  when  and  where  and  as  long  as  you  like.  You  do  not 
have  to  wait  on  the  neighbors,  or  agree  with  them  as  to  when  the  water 
shall  be  turned  into  your  lateral. 
In  many  cases,  pumping  is  the  only  means  of  irrigating— you  cannot  get  water 
upon  your  land  any  other  way. 

The  simple,  strong,  efficient  I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are 

Turning  Waste  Lands  Into 
High-Priced  Farms 

There  are  hundreds  of  places  where  land  can  be  had  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre. 
The  moment  you  put  this  land  under  irrigation  it  jumps  in  value  to  one,  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

There  is  no  mystery  and  no  impossibility  about  it.  It  is  simply  applying  water 
to  the  land  by  means  of  an  economical  power  that  old-time  irrigators  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of.  You  can  always  find  water  in  lakes,  sloughs,  springs,  streams 
— in  the  underflow,  in  seepage,  etc.  Your  I  H  C  engine  will  pump  it  just  where 
you  want  it. 

The  engines  require  but  little  attention.  They  pump  water  in  large  quantities 
and  they  do  it  economically.  They  are  not  adapted  to  pumping  wateronly.  You 
will  have  a  score  or  more  uses  for  them  on  your  farm — operating  your  grinder, 
fanning  mill,  cream  separator,  churn,  pump,  thresher;  your  bean  huller,  cider 
press,  alfalfa  cutter,  and  any  other  machines  requiring  power. 

The  I  H  C  line  includes  an  engine  for  every  section  and  every  problem — all 
sizes  for  all  farm  uses;  vertical,  horizontal — both  stationary  and  portable;  engines 
on  skids;  sawing,  pumping  and  spraying  outfits.  Also  I  H  C  gasoline  tractors 
— first-prize-gold-medal  winners — the  best  all'-round  farm  tractors. 

Look  into  this  matter  of  pump  irrigation.  It  may  mean  the  reclamation  of  your 
land  and  a  fortune  for  you.  An  International  agent  in  your  town  will  supply 
catalogues  and  particulars,  or  address  any  of  the  following  houses  for  further 
information: 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver.  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane.  Wa»h.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  FrancUco,  CaL 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

I  Incorporated  ) 


IHC  LINE 

1001  FOR  THE  I  H.  C.  TR1DE  HIM     II  'S  >  SEal  01  IICIUEUCE  HO  I  MIRUIfi  OF  OUIIITT 


THE  GRAVITY  GATE 

Is  Mason's  Latest   Improved   and  All  Metal 

  Best  Automatic 

Gate  Made 


Simple  In  Construction.  Strong  and  Durable.  Easy  to 
Operate.  No  levers  to  push  or  ropes  to  pull,  but  Just  drive 
along  as  If  there  was  no  gate  In  the  way.  Our  all  metal 
gates  are  light  and  durable  and  have  no  wind  resistance. 

It  Saves  Time,  Trouble  and  Temper — Makes  Light  Hearts  and  Happy  Homes. 
GRAVITY  GATE  CO.,  Richmond,  Oal. 


to  be  run  as  it  should,  there  still  being 
many  buildings  uncompleted  and  equip- 
ment to  be  bought. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Henry  Glide,  of  Sac- 
ramento, president;  Henry  Kakle,  Jr.,  of 
Woodland,  vice-president;  10.  A.  Howard, 
of  San  Francisco,  treasurer,  and  W.  M. 
Carruthers,  of  Newman,  secretary.  The 
executive  committee  is  composed  of  the 
following  men:  H.  H.  Wright,  of  Santa 
Rosa;  Judge  P.  J.  Sbields,  of  Sacramento; 
Romie  Jacks,  of  Monterey;  T.  B.  Gibson, 
of  Woodland;  Leo  Robinson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; F.  J.  Sinclair,  of  San  Francisco: 
Prof.  Major,  of  Davis,  and  T.  H.  Ramsey, 
of  Red  Bluff. 


The  milk  yield  is  falling  off  in  the 
dairies  of  the  Imperial  valley  because  of 
the  high  price  of  alfalfa. 


SHORT-HORN  SALE. 


The  sale  of  the  Glide  herd,  held  at 
Chase's  Pavilion,  San  Francisco,  was  suc- 
cessful in  every  way.  Breeders  from  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Oregon  were  in  at- 
tendance and  good  prices  were  obtained. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  lt>  cows 
and  heifers  was  $156,  while  the  30  bulls 
brought  $147. 

Most  of  the  animals  pot  on  the  block 
were  excellent  specimens  of  Short-Horns 
and  show  what  singleness  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  will  do  in  breeding.  Some 
of  the  animals  were  a  trifle  too  fat,  but  it 
did  not  interfere  with  their  sale.  The  top 
price  was  $400,  paid  for  Louella's  King,  it 
red  bull  calved  January  2S,  1909.  He  was 
a  breedy  specimen,  being  a  prize  winner 
at  the  last  State  Fair.  One  of  the  best 
buys  of  the  day  was  made  by  Pete  Fndart 
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of  Tres  Pinos,  who  bought  three  10- 
months-old  bulls  for  $57.50  apiece. 

The  lowest  price  paid  for  a  cow  was  $65, 
by  James  Brown  of  Monterey  county,  for 
Viscountess  16007,  a  five-year-old. 

George  Berry  of  Napa  made  a  good  buy 
in  Clover  Leaf  with  a  heifer  calf  at  her 
side.  The  price  was  $85  for  the  calf  and 
$150  for  the  cow. 

Greenwood  Blossom,  a  red  cow  calved 
January  30,  1908,  brought  the  highest 
price  of  the  cows.  John  Mackay  of  Sacra- 
mento paid  $275  for  her.  The  other  buy- 
ers at  this  sale  were  A.  J.  Molera  of  San 
Francisco,  T.  H.  Ramsey  of  Red  Bluft, 
Charles  Hawkins  of  Hollister,  Union 
Sugar  Company,  John  P.  Garat,  E.  Ce- 
brain  of  San  Francisco,  Reynolds  and 
Judge  of  Danville,  R.  Giacomini  of  Guad- 
alupe, S.  H.  Cowell  of  Santa  Cruz,  William 
Cambell  of  Bscalon  and  C.  N.  Elenwood  oi 
Oakdale. 

The  sale  of  the  Howard  herd  of  Short- 
Horns  took  place  on  January  25,  and  52 
beauties  were  sent  over  the  block.  The 
prices  realized  for  the  heifers  were  not 
as  large  as  they  deserved.  The  big  stock- 
men and  ranchers  who  were  buying  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  females,  although 
they  were  all  prime  young  stock.  They 
wanted  bulls,  as  they  will  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  quicker  in  a  herd  which  is 
being  built  up,  and  at  the  present  time 
are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  smallest  price  paid  for  a  cow  or 
heifer  was  $60,  which  T.  H.  Ramse> 
bought  for  the  Cone  ranch  at  Red  Bluff. 
This  was  the  red  cow  Aster  Duchess, 
calved  August  11,  1908.  The  highest  price 
paid  for  a  cow  was  $185,  which  A.  J. 
Molera  paid  for  Violet  Queen,  a  beautiful 
red  Short-Horn  specimen.  Romie  Jacks 
bought  a  wonderful  cow  in  English  Lady, 
the  price  being  $150. 

The  demand  for  bulls  was  excellent,  ana 
$125  was  the  smallest  price  paid  for  a  sire. 
The  bull  which  brought  this  price  was 
Beauty's  Lad,  red  in  color  and  calved 
August  10,  1908,  and  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Ramsey.  Lovely  Archer  5th  topped  the 
market  of  the  bulls.  This  animal  is  a 
low,  broad  roan,  calved  April  28,  1908.  J. 
Echeverry  of  Tres  Pinos  bought  him  for 
$320.    James  Brown  paid  $225  for  the  red 


Time 
Has  Told 

You  don't  need  to 
experiment  on  a  rem  - 
edy  for  Spavin.  Ring- 
bone, Curb,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock, Swollen 
Joints,  or  any  lame- 
ness of  horse  or  man. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  unfailing  remedy  for  40  years. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  8,  1909. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co   Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 

I  have  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  the  last  16 
years, and  It  never  baa  failed  to  do  all  that  la  claimed 
for  It.    Would  not  he  without  It.  C.  A.  Dahlman. 

•  1  ■  bottle,  6  lor  $5.  At  all  drug  stores.  Ask  for 
free  book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,'' or  write  to — 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,    ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  O.  ROEUING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
stein-Frieslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorne 
Durhams.   Address  K.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal . 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


C.  A.  STO  WE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


bull  Waterloo  308198  and  making  one  of 
the  best  buys  of  the  sale. 

The  22  cows  brought  $2085,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $94  apiece.  The  30  bulls  brought 
$5210,  or  an  average  of  $174.  At  the  Glide 
sale  the  average  was  $156  for  cows  and 
$147  for  bulls,  and  a  total  of  $6910.50. 
The  Howard  cattle  brought  a  total  of 
$7295.  Compared  with  the  sales  of  last 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general 
average  of  this  year's  sales  were  a  little 
lower.  Last  year  23  females  averaged 
$147  and  39  bulls  averaged  $163.  The  62 
head  sold  for  a  general  average  of  $151. 

This  year  the  Glide  herd  of  46  averaged 
$152  and  the  52  Howard  cattle  averaged 
$140. 

The  largest  purchaser  of  the  sales  was 
T.  H.  Ramsey,  who  bought  the  cattle  foi 
the  Cone  ranch  at  Red  Bluff,  buying  15  of 
the  Howard  herd  alone.  Among  the  new 
buyers  from  the  previous  day  were  H.  J. 
Brown,  A.  J.  Caire,  Jr.,  Romie  Jacks,  J. 
Etcheverry,  Henry  Glide  and  Cecil  Riley. 


ADULTERATION    OF  ALFALFA 
SEED. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


Alfalfa  seed  is  adulterated  with  trefoil 
essentially  tne  same  as  in  the  case  of 
red  clover  seed.  The  presence  of  the 
trefoil  seed  is  even  more  obscured  by  the 
color  of  the  alfalfa  than  by  the  color  of 
red  clover  seed,  and  its  detection  is  cor- 
respondingly less  probable.  Tests  of  al- 
falfa seed  made  at  the  Seed  Laboratory 
show  that  excessive  quantities  of  trefoil, 
mostly  over  35'/;  and  sometimes  over  50%, 
are  employed  in  adulterated  lots.  A  de- 
cline in  the  quantity  of  alfalfa  seed  now 
adulterated  with  trefoil  is  observable. 

The  seed  of  two  kinds  of  bur  clover  has 
been  employed  to  some  extent  in  adul- 
terating alfalfa  seed.  The  mixing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  Europe,  where 
the  bur  clover  seed  is  a  by-product  of 
carding  machines  operating  on  Chilean 
wool.  Alfalfa  seed  thus  adulterated  has 
been  imported  and  widely  distributed 
among  retail  dealers  in  this  country.  The 
quantity  of  bur  clover  seed  employed  is 
usually  less  than  that  used  in  the  case  of 
trefoil.  In  most  instances  observed  it 
has  been  less  than  %'/,,  but  in  some  it  has 
been  over  10'/r,  reaching  nearly  17%  in 
one  instance  and  nearly  21%  in  another. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  alfalfa  seed 
adulterated  with  bur  clover  is  usually 
adulterated  also  with  trefoil. 

The  use  of  old  alfalfa  seed  is  practiced 
to  some  extent  in  adulterating  new  al- 
falfa seed  but  its  presence  should  be 
readily  observed  owing  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  colors  of  old  and  new  seed. 

The  light,  shriveled  alfalfa  screenings 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration 
are  totally  worthless,  since  the  seed  germs 
are  imperfectly  developed.  1  he  shriveled 
appearance  and  dull,  dark-brown  color  of 
this  seed  clearly  distinguish  it  from  fresh, 
well-filled  seed.  When  used  it  forms  but 
a  part  of  a  sample  of  the  adulterated  seed, 
and  for  this  reason  may  pass  unnoticed 
in  casual  observation. 

Much  of  the  cheaper  imported  alfalfa 
seed  which  may  be  used  in  adulteration 
carries  many  kinds  of  pernicious  weed 
seeds  which  should  not  be  introduced  to 
localities  where  alfalfa  is  still  an  experi- 
mental crop. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  general  appearance  of  the 
small  bulk  sample  is  evidently  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  the  adulterant,  as  in 
the  use  of  trefoil  in  red  clover,  shriveled 
screenings  in  alfalfa  seed,  or  weedy 
screenings  in  any  of  the  farm  seeds.  The 
detection  of  specific  kinds  of  adulterant 
seeds,  however,  usually  requires  the  use 
of  a  magnifier  or  lens. 

The  most  convenient  magnifier  for  this 
purpose  is,  doubtless,  the  tripod  magni- 
fier. It  costs  from  50  to  75  cents  and 
is  usually  obtainable  from  opticians  or 
manufacturers  of  optical  goods. 

Seed  to  be  examined  for  adulterants 


FENCE 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Woven- Wire  Fences  must  be 
heavy,  as  they  have  to  turn  animals  by 
the  sheer  strength  of  the  wire.  Why? 

A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected  from  excessive  pressure 
because  the  animal  fears  the  barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence. 
Hence  its  wires  must  be  larger  and  stronger.    Therefore,  to 
have  a  longlife  woven-wire  fence  you  must  have  a  heavy  fence. 

Among  the  valuable  features  that  distinguish  American  Fence  is  the 
Hinged-Joint  (patented).  We  back  this  feature  with  all  our  experience 
as  the  largest  makers  of  fence  in  the  world. 

Under  side  stress  and  strain  the  resilient  Hinged  Joint  yields  to  pressure 
and  quickly  returns  to  its  old  form  without  bending  or  breaking  the  stay 
Wires,  the  strain  being  taken  up  by  the  heavy  horizontal  bars. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, 
Strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

MOTE. — Dealers  everywhere.  Seethe  one  In  your  town  and  have  him  show  yon  the  different  designs 
and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE 
FENCE  POST,'*  furnished  free  (or  the  asking. 


OR 


In   constant    use    for    15   years.  Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 

Makes   a   hard   load  pull  easily.     |     Use  it  on  your  Harvesters. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub 
THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


should  be  spread  thinly  on  white  paper  so 
that  individual  seeds  may  be  examined 
critically.  The  foregoing  descriptions 
should  suffice  to  enable  one  to  recognize 
the  common  crop  seeds  and  their  adulter- 
ants. 

The  relative  proportion,  or  the  percent- 
age, of  adulteration  can  be  practically  de- 
termined by  counting  out  500  or  1000 
seeds  of  the  mixed  crop  seed  and  of  the 
adulterant  freed  from  other  impurities. 
The  crop  seed  and  the  adulterant  are  then 
separated  and  their  relative  number  de- 
termined by  count. 

.  Seed  suspected  of  having  lost  its  vital- 
ity, due  to  age  or  unfavorable  conditions 
of  harvesting,  should  be  tested  for  i(s 
ability  to  germinate. 

The  percentage  of  seed  that  will  grow 
can  easily  be  determined  by  means  of  a 
simple  tester.  Two  dinner  plates  and 
a  piece  of  canton  flannel  or  some  other 
similar  cloth  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
plates  are  needed  for  this  test.  Blotting 


paper  as  well  as  cloth  is  suitable  rof  this 
purpose. 

The  seeds  which  have  been  picked  out 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  100  or 
200  seeds  counted,  just  as  they  come,  mak- 
ing no  selection. 

The  cloth  should  be  well  moistened,  one 
thickness  being  laid  on  one  of  the  plates 
and  the  counted  seeds  placed  on  it,  the 
other  part  of  the  cloth  being  spread  over 
tne  seed,  covered  with  the  second  plate, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°F\ 
On  the  second  and  each  succeeding  day 
the  sprouted  seeds  should  be  taken  out 
and  counted. 

Samples  of  seed  suspected  of  being 
adulterated  can  be  sent  to  the  Seed  Lab- 
oratory, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  I).  C,  for  examination  for 
adulterants.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
adulterants  will  be  reported  upon  at  once. 
The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  the 
adulterant  is  likely  to  delay  the  report. — 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin. 
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The  building  of  our  new  Mill,  and 
our  greatly  increased  output  have 
enabled  us  to  make 

EGG-MORE 


at  less  cost,  and  so  we  are  offering 
it  in  the  larger  quantities  at  the 
following 

REDUCED  PRICES 

25  lbs.  $1.65;  50  lbs.,  $3.00; 
100  lbs.,  $5.50. 

If  not  kept  by  your  dealer  we 
will  prepay  the  freight  within  300 
miles.  Write  for  new  circular  de- 
monstrating how  Egg-More  makes 
the  cheapest  egg-producing  food  as 
well  as  the  best,  with  many  Testi- 
monials. 

West  Coast  Mill  Co. 

Cor.  Griffin  &  Alhambra,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

M  AN  1'  FACTCRERS  OK 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-cgg  size, 
Cycle  lirooder, 
oO-egg  size,  $8.00 

The  Philo  System 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ins."  by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira 
Western  Office 


New  York.  SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE 

9  Madison  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  Unvarying  Success  of  Ihe 

DEFENDER  INCUBATOR 

Hatches  is  not 
without  cause. 

There  are  a  cloven 
good  reasons  for  the 
health  and  strength 
of  Defender  Chios  s. 
Our  catalogue  tells 
them. 

No.  3,  511—  Egg  ca- 
pacity delivered  to 
rryr  TN11      your  station  for  less 

ml  IkIAL  "> ••<" 

Defender  Incubator  Co.,  Deparment  G. 

LIVERMORF,  CM.. 


LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma,  California. 
Capacity.  40,000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
\  il  Leading  \  artel  lea, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  or  W  hile  Rocks, 
While  Minorca*  and  Leghorns. 
Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Ruual  Pbess 
By  M.  Russkx  James. 

Yards  ami  Yarding. — Pleasure  and 
profit  in  poultry  keeping  depend  largely 
upon  proper  yarding.  Fowls  which  are 
allowed  to  overrun  the  dooryard,  barn, 
toolhouse.  and  an  opportunity  to  break 
into  the  "truck  patch"  by  times,  are 
enough  to  disgust  any  one  with  poultry 
keeping.  The  case  is  even  worse  where 
they  are  allowed  trespass  upon  the  neigh- 
bors' premises.  An  old  lawyer  gives  it  as 
his  legal  experience  that  more  neighbor- 
hood quarrels  and  lawsuits  arise  from  the 
trespassing  of  stock  than  from  any  other 
one  cause.  Every  person  owes  it  first  to 
his  neighbor  and  next  to  himself  (or  per- 
haps his  wife)  to  keep  his  stock  within 
proper  bounds  by  good  fencing.  In  fact, 
a  man's  character  may  be  gauged  pretty 
nearly  by  his  fences. 

Yarding  ami  FrRe  Range. — For  best  re- 
sults growing  and  breeding  stock  should 
have  comparatively  free  range,  while  for 
market  stock  and  market  eggs  yarding 
will  prove  the  more  profitable.  The  yards 
should  be  very  limited  for  the  market 
fowl,  which  requires  fat  and  tender  flesh: 
if  allowed  to  leg  it  over  hill  and  field  he 
will  be  tough  and  sinewy,  fine  for  a 
breeder,  but  for  market  purposes  fit  only 
for  boarding  house  soup.  The  layers  of 
me  market  egg  need  sufficient  exercise  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  and  appetite, 
but  overmuch  exertion  will  reduce  the 
output. 

Poultry  Fencing. — Woven  wire  is  the 
best  material  for  this  purpose,  and  though 
our  coast  climate  is  considered  particu- 
larly hard  upon  it,  there  are  so  many 
points  in  its  favor  that  no  other  material 
can  equal  it  for  poultry  fencing.  It  is 
cheap,  light,  easily  put  up,  and  readily 
adapts  itself  to  temporary  fences  often  so 
necessary  in  poultry  keeping.  It  may  be 
protected  from  the  weather  at  points 
where  it  begins  to  be  eaten  by  rust  with 
an  application  of  crude  petroleum  paint. 
It  pays  to  buy  a  heavily  galvanized  grade 
of  wire  upon  which  the  weather  has  little 
effect,  if  the  wire  is  tightly  stretched  and 
securely  fastened  by  staples.  For  tem- 
porary fencing,  useful  in  changing  the 
brooder  yards  and  in  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  and  purify  the  soil  of 
small  yards,  a  lighter  weight  fencing  may 
be  made  by  fastening  to  sharpened  stakes, 
which  makes  its  removal  and  placing  easy. 

Height  of  Poultry  Fences. — This  de- 
pends more  upon  the  habits  of  the  fowls 
and  the  size  of  the  yards  than  it  does 
upon  the  breed  of  fowls.  Chicks  that  have 
been  taught  to  climb  fences  through  hav 
ing  low  and  poorly  put  up  brooder  yard 
fences  will  go  over  almost  any  height  of 
fence  when  frightened  or  anxious  to  get 


PETALUMA  POULTRY 
AND    LIVE  STOCK 


FOOD  BLENDER 


Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 

Operated  easily  with  a  :!-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  3000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  just  two 
minutes  time. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy — always  in  order. 


THE  CORLISS  OAS  ENGINE 

nuilt  In  se*  eral  sizes,  is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  Eastern-made  engines. 


Write  us  for  details  of  either  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 

CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY,    PETALUMA,  CAL. 


outside  their  inclosure.  Also  to  keep  them 
insufficiently  supplied  with  green  stuff 
and  feed  will  make  energetic  chicks  and 
fowls  exert  themselves  to  get  outside 
where  they  see  better  pasture.  A  four- 
foot  wire  fence  will  hold  even  Leghorns 
if  they  have  never  been  taught  bad  habits 
as  indicated  above.  Again,  small  and  very 
narrow  yards  require  higher  fences  than 
large  wide  yards.  The  manner  of  build- 
ing the  fence  is  another  important  point 
in  relation  to  height.  There  should  be  no 
top  rail  to  wire  fences,  and  every  post 
should  come  well  above  the  wire  and  be 
sharpened  to  a  point.  The  gates  which 
have  a  top  frame  should  be  guarded  by 
sharpened  lath  or  wire.  Seeing  no  place 
on  the  top  of  the  fence  where  they  may 
alight,  fowls  that  have  not  learned  to  go 
over  the  wire  in  their  chickhood  will  not 
fly  over  even  a  low  wire  fence.  If  the 
fence  is  put  up  carelessly  so  that  there 
are  sags  in  it,  chicks  will  learn  to  climb 
it  with  their  toes  like  a  cat.  I  have  known 
of  a  few  cases  where  Brown  Leghorn 
chicks  have  become  so  expert  in  this  trick 
that  no  wire  fence  could  confine  them. 
With  their  wings  and  their  toes  they 
would  run  up  the  wire  like  a  fly.  Even 
the  bottom  board  may  be  omitted  if  the 
ground  is  leveled  and  the  wire  well  staked 
down  with  wooden  pegs.  But  a  perma- 
nent fence  should  have  a  good  baseboard. 
When  a  chick  or  biddy  has  once  learned 
to  slip  under  the  wire,  the  pegs  wont 
stop  it. 

Double  Yards. — Where  fowls  must  be 
continually  confined  in  small  yards,  it  Is 
an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  house  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  inclosure  with  a  trap- 
door opening  into  each  half,  thus  forming 
two  yards.  These  can  be  alternately 
spaded  or  plowed  and  planted  with  bai- 
ley, and  the  fowls  turned  in  when  the 
grain  is  a  few  inches  high,  by  closing  one 
trapdoor  and  opening  the  other.  By  this 
means  the  ground  is  purified  and  kept 
sweet,  the  droppings  are  utilized  and  con- 
siderable green  feed  is  secured  for  the 
fowls. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  Magi  OS  The  Inkpot. — The  really 
amazing  thing  about  the  recent  coup  in 
poultry  where  a  net  profit  of  $3600  was 
realized  in  one  year  from  30  hens  is  the 
magic  of  printer's  ink. 

One  thousand  and  twenty-four  eggs  at 
$2  per  dozen,  $2048;  418  chicks  at  $5  per 
chick,  $2090,  less  $538  expenses  equal 
$3600.  Thus  run  the  account  sales,  the 
parties  to  which  transaction  are  a  mil- 
lionaire poultry  raiser  in  Missouri  and 
S4  other  persons  scattered  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  these  I'nited  States  and 
some  few  in  Canada.  What  kind  of  rare 
and  wonderful  fowl  is  it  that  can  create 
a  demand  for  its  output  at  such  figures? 
Just  chickens  plus  printer's  ink  in  the 
hands  of  a  keen  man  of  dollars. 

As  to  the  chickens  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  published  record,  they 
have  done  no  wonderful  stunt.  An  aver- 
age of  141  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year — 
and  more  than  half  of  those  sold  at  $2 
per,  infertile — we  consider  mighty  poor 
work  from  a  utility  standpoint  for  se- 
lected stock  kept  under  ideal  conditions 
and  in  pens  of  but  ten  hens  and  a  cock  in 
each . 

The  year's  expenses  for  the  bunch  are 
given  at  $538 — "mostly  for  advertising." 
But  this  does  not  begin  to  represent  the 
amount  paid  for  the  latter  item.  There 
are  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising 
each  year  for  a  number  of  years  behind 
those  30  hens.  Do  the  people  buying  this 
stock  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  imagine 
that  it  will  lay  golden  eggs  for  them? 
Alack,  they  themselves  are  "the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg." 


Apropos  of  the  above  subject  it  is  time 
our  poultry  raisers  were  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  be- 


yond the  Rockies  for  breeding  stock  and 
hatching  eggs.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  were  dependent  upon  Eastern  breeders 
for  pure-bred  stock  of  good  blood  lines, 
but  now  our  poultry  breeders  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  produce 
stock  not  only  equal  to  the  best,  but  stock 
better  adapted  to  local  conditions  and 
without  the  risk  of  deterioration  in  tran- 
sit. We  know  of  a  recent  case  where  a 
poultry  raiser  at  Fruitvale  paid  $30  to  a 
"system"  breeder  in  New  York  for  30 
eggs,  with  a  few  more  dollars  thrown  in 
(or  out)  for  expressage.  The  thirty  eggs 
produced  just  one  lone  chick,  and  the 
next  day  this  costly  birdling  died.  The 
poultry  raiser  notified  the  Eastern  breeder 
of  results,  and  he  refused  to  make  good 
in  whole  or  part,  blandly  informing  his 
customer  that  she  might  expect  such  luck 
when  she  sent  so  far  for  eggs. 

We  have  poultry  breeders  on  this  coast 
whose  fowls  have  carried  off  the  honors 
in  competing  with  Eastern  birds  and  have 
made  a  record  in  the  poultry  yard  as  well 
as  in  the  showroom,  poultry  breeders  who 
have  devoted  themselves  for  years  to  the 
work  and  who  make  their  livlihood  by 
raising  poultry  and  not  by  exploiting  fads 
and  systems,  whose  yards  and  methods 
are  always  open  to  inspection — who  make 
good!  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  patronize  home  industries  and 
also  to  the  individual — especially,  as  in 
this  case,  when  he  can  do  better  by  so 
doing. 


A  duck  that  had  faithfully  stuck  to 
business  during  the  summer  and  laid  sev- 
eral dozen  large  faun-colored  eggs,  com- 
plained  that  she  was   not  appreciated. 


POULTRY. 


Bl'FF  ORPINGTONS  -  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show,  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  85  each.  Eggs  83  and  85  per  sitting.  8end 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


J.  HTANSFIKLD— Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prizes 
whereever  shown.  E0  prizes  and  4 silver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  In  new  and  second  hind 
incubators  and  all  varieties  cf  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs.  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
In  large  or  small  lots.  3201  E.  14th  St ,  Fruitvale. 


WHITE  and  Bl'FF  ORPI N'GTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  l,  Healdshurg,  Cal. 


A  FEW  PURE  BKF.D  Bit  A  HM  AS,  BLACK 
Mlnorcas  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  for 
sale.   Apply  to  Vine  Ranch,  Vlna.cal. 


BANTAMS- Golden  Seabrightand  Black-Tailed 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


INDI  AN  aUNNBB  UIH  KS—Kigs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  I..  Huntf  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


High  Class  and 
Bred  for  Egg 
Production,  or 
Exhibition 

Purposes 

s.  c. 
White 
Leghorns. 

We  have  the 
combination  — 
Utility  and 
Fancy  —  We 
showed  the  finest  bird  in  the  show  of  800  exhibits 
at  Petaluma,  1909,  and  carried  off  all  Leghorn 
Piizes. 

We  want  the  trade  of  the  high  class  breeders 
of  the  Coast. 

Write  for  Prices. 
CARL   GREGORY,  Mgr. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  distil- 
late, furnishes  steady,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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"See  that  hen  over  there,"  said  the  duck, 
"she  has  not  laid  so  many  eggs  as  I  have, 
nor  such  big  ones,  but  she  has  books 
written  about  her  and  verses  composed 
in  her  honor,  while  nobody  says  a  word 
about  me." 

"The  trouble  with  you,"  said  a  wise  old 
cock  that  happened  to  overhear  her  plaint, 
"is  that  you  do  not  tell  the  public  what 
you  have  done.  You  lay  an  egg  and  wad- 
dle off  without  saying  a  word,  while  that 
sister  of  mine  over  there  never  lays  one 
without  letting  everybody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood know  it.  If  you  want  to  cut  any  ice 
in  this  community  you  must  advertise." — 
Capper  Bulletin. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Egns 
SI  per  sitting,  £6  per  100. 
Kaby  chicks  from  all  brteds. 


..  Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 


W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

MY  SPECIALTY 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50,  $2,  $3  and  $i> 
per  sitting  of  15 — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  10(1. 

WALTER  CURRY, 
H.  F.  1).  No.  21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Phone  State  57. 


CR0LEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lmproved, 
$100  acre  up.  One-nth  or  Uss  down,  balance  long 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday's  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Heuel  Station,  Between  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNER  &  DORWARD 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  «ft  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  I860. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r Jtrcn  Blake  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Home  Circle. 


New  Terrors. 


Grandma  seems  uncommon  nervous 

As  she  looks  the  family  o'er; 
Now  and  then  says:  "Saints  preserve  us! 

'Twan't  like  this  in  days  of  yore. 
Now  and  then  some  one  by  rocking 

Boats  left  mournful  tales  to  tell, 
Or  a  man  whose  fate  was  shocking 

Swam  out  wisely,  but  too  well. 

"But  today  I'm  apprehensive 

Of  disasters  worse,  I  ween, 
We  are  taking  trips  extensive 

On  the  wings  of  gasoline. 
And  they'll  merely  call  me  silly 

When  my  voice  is  heard  afar: 
'Do  not  rock  the  airship,  Willie!' 

'John,  stop  racing  with  that  star!'" 
— Washington  Star. 


Did  He  Write? 


"It  was  the  biggest  escape  of  my  life," 
said  the  young  man  with  the  gray  neck- 
tie as  he  sank  into  a  chair  at  the  club 
with  a  relieved  sigh.  "I've  just  been  see- 
ing her  off  on  the  train.  She  came  here 
two  months  ago  to  visit  her  aunt  and  the 
only  reason  this  minute  that  I'm  not  an 
engaged  man  and  done  for,  is  that  provi- 
dence watches  over  the  unwary. 

"Well,  Dora  was  pretty,  terribly  pretty 
and  attractive.  I  was  so  interested  in 
those  facts  that  I  didn't  even  take  warn- 
ing when  on  my  second  call  she  con- 
fided to  me  that  she  never  intended  to 
marry. 

"I  expostulated  with  Dora.  No  girl 
had  a  right  to  say  that,  I  told  her  grave- 
ly. She  had  no  right  to  snatch  from 
some  despairing  man  his  only  hope  of 
happiness  and  thus  make  his  life  a  howl- 
ing desert. 

"Just  to  look  at  Dora  produced  a  dis- 
tinct effect  on  one.  She  looked  thought- 
ful as  she  regarded  me  with  her  soft, 
brown  eyes.  Maybe  I  was  right,  she 
said,  with  a  gentle  little  sigh,  but  she 
could  not  help  feeling  as  she  did. 

"I  devoted  the  whole  evening  to  try- 
ing to  convince  her  how  wrong  she  was. 
I  could  not  bear  to  go  away  thinking  I 
had  left,  her  still  cherishing  such  repre- 
hensible notions.  I  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  argue  the  matter  with  her  after- 
ward, for  I  was  invited  to  dine  so  many 
times  and  of  course  that  meant  dinner 
calls  and  theatres  to  square  myself. 

"Presently  Dora's  aunt  took  a  hand. 
She  said  it  was  a  pity  Dora  was  so  par- 
ticular, because  she  missed  so  many  good 
times  through  that  fault.  She  absolute- 
ly would  not  waste  time  talking  to  a  man 
or  accepting  his  invitations  to  theatres 
or  parties  unless  he  really  interested  her 
and  she  liked  him. 

"I  had  been  seeing  Dora  about  four 
times  a  week,  so  naturally  I  felt  grati- 
fied. I  observed  tremulously  that  I  hoped 
I  had  not  been  boring  her.  Dora's  aunt 
shook  her  head  solemnly.  'Mr.  Gilter,' 
she  said,  'I  assure  you  I  know  no  one 
with  whom  Dora  feels  more  at  home  and 
happier  than  with  you.  I  don't  know 
when  I've  seen  her  so  interested.' 

"Any  man  would  have  been  flattered 
to  find  that  Dora  liked  him.  I  was  so 
pleased  about  it  that  it  was  a  shock  the 
next  time  I  called  to  find  her  engrossed 
in  the  conversation  of  Billings,  who  is 
an  awful  frost.  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised. Dora  seemed  to  bant;  on  his 
words.  She  paid  scarcely  any  attention 
to  me.    When  I  left  she  smiled  sweetly. 

"It  was  next  morning  in  the  middle 
of  my  second  cup  of  coffee  that  the  great 
idea  dawned  on  me  that  maybe  she  had 
been  trying  to  make  me  jealous  of  Bill- 
ings. From  that  I  progressed  to  wonder- 
ing why  she  should  want  to  produce  that 
unpleasant  emotion  in  me.  Then  a  gen- 
eral illumination  overspread  my  intellect. 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

306  12th  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Great 
Business  College 
of  the  West. 


Every  Graduate  for  Ten 
Years  in  a  Position. 


Best  Equipped 
Business  College  in  the 
United  States. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 


^^(^O    Young  men  and  women  wanted  to  prepare  for 
Stenographic  and  Business  Positions.  Recom- 
mended by  Court  Reporters,   Business  and  Professional 
Men,  and  Educators  throughout  the  West. 


BEAUTIFY    YOUR    HO  IVIES 

WITH   A  HANDSOME  AND  DURABLE 


/\  "■"    T  Made  from  the  Refuse 

■M-^-/"^-^J  Rags  Accumulated  in 

the  household.    Cheap,  Striking  and  Up-to-Date. 

BERKELEY  RUG  WORKS 

2534  Grove  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

GINN  &  SONS,  Proprs. 


RUGS 

Made  from 
Old  Ingrains 
Brussels, 
Tapestry, 
Stair  Carpets, 
Silk  Portieres. 


"I  stayed  away.  Then  Dora  telephoned 
me  to  come  over.  She  had  on  her  pret- 
tiest gown  and  she  was  going  to  cook 
lobster  in  the  chafing-dish  the  way  I 
liked  it  best.  Oh,  I  was  wide-awake 
enough  now.  That  lobster  Newberg  to  me 
was  nothing  but  a  large,  deadly  pointed 
fishhook  and  I  was  assigned  the  part  of 
the  fish. 

"Dora's  aunt  helped  out.  She  took  to 
mentioning  the  heaps  of  letters  Dora  got 
from  her  home  town  and  hinted  that 
Dora  had  come  away  to  escape  three  ador- 
ers, each  of  whom  had  vowed  to  wed 
her.  She  asked  Billings  to  dinner  when- 
ever she  asked  me  and  politely  insinuated 
to  me  in  private  that  I  had  five  miles  to 
go  and  about  two  seconds  to  make  it  in 
if  I  was  going  to  win  in  the  race. 

"I  was  scared  to  death  by  this  time. 
You  see,  Dora  really  was  very  pretty  and 
I  was  afraid  that  in  some  moment  of  ab- 
erration I  might  swallow  the  hook.  I 
was  in  danger  up  to  the  very  minute  the 
train  pulled  out  today. 

"I  didn't  even  let  myself  take  a  square 
look  at  Dora  in  her  fascinating  traveling 
suit  till  the  wheels  started  to  revolve.  I 
was  afraid  I'd  ask  if  I  might  write  to 
her.  I  was  bound  I  wouldn't  do  that.  I'm 
perfectly  safe  if  I  can  stop  where  I  am!" 

A  horrified  look  suddenly  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  young  man  in  gray. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  breathed,  pulling  a 
pair  of  gloves  out  of  his  pocket.  "Here 
are  Dora's  gloves!  I  remember  she  asked 
me  to  take  care  of  them  while  she  at- 
tended to  the  baggageman!  I'll — why, 
I'll  have  to  write  to  her  now  when  I  send 
'em!  And  she'll  reply  and  ask  me  some- 
thing and  I'll  have  to  write  again.  Say, 
do  you  suppose  she  could  have  done  that 
on  purpose?'' 

"You're  lost,  all  right!"  sympathized 
his  friend. — Exchange. 


When  putting  into  the  oven  a  roast  that 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  is  a  little 
tough,  put  a  small  dish  of  vinegar  in  also. 
It  will  make  the  meat  more  tender,  im- 
prove the  flavor  and  keep  it  from  burn 
ing.  •  A  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  added  to 
a  Pve-pound  roast  wili  make  the  meat 
more  tender  and  palatable. 


Country  Boy  Preferred 

"Send  us  one  of  your  graduates  that  you  can 
recommend.  W e  prefer  a  boy  from  the  country 
—one  who  has  a  bright  mind  and  a  strong  body, 
and  who  is  capable  of  advancement.  Good  pay 
from  the  start,  and  excellent  opportunities  to 
advance." 

We  receive  messages  like  the  above  daily  from 
San  Francisco's  leading  business  houses.  They 
call  on  us  because  they  know  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  young  men  In  our  school,  and  because 
they  know  we  are  giving  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing. If  you  are  interested  in  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  new  San  Francisco  write  us  for 
particulars. 

San  Francisco  Business  College 

733  Fillmore  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

A  Two  Years  Scholarship  For  Girls 

in  the  Snell  Academy  at  Berkeley. 
High  Class  Instruction  Guaranteed. 

ADDRESS 

E.  H.  WUHRMANN,    =    San  Jose,  Cal. 
POST  CARDS  ONE  CENT  EACH 

Any  amount  above  15  sent  postpaid;  1000  differ- 
ent views,  (jive  us  a  trial  order  for  25  cards 
assorted,  you  will  be  pleased. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  Sunnyvale,  Cali'oinir. 


Sweet  Peas. 


'I'o  raise  fine  sweet  peas  it  is  well  to 
make  a  trench  or  furrow  early  in  the 
season  and  sow  the  peas  in  a  double  row 
in  this  furrow.  If  possible,  the  furrow 
should  run  north  and  south.  The  ridge 
on  either  side  protects  the  young  plants 
from  the  cold  spring  winds.  Avoid  deep 
planting  of  the  peas.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  grow,  hill  them  up,  thus  keeping 
the  soil  cool  and  moist  about  the  roots, 
and  enabling  them  to  withstand  drought. 
Furnish  support  as  soon  as  the  vines 
Start.  To  keep  up  a  constant/  display  of 
bloom,  cut  the  flowers  freely,  and  do  not 
allow  seed-pods  to  form.  II  this  is  no 
glected  the  plants  will  soon  exhaust  them- 
selves blooming  and  seeding,  and  will  die 
when  exhausted. 


.lust  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the 
number  of  things  in  which  we  are  In- 
terested and  take  pleasure  does  life  be- 
came richer  and  mean  more  to  ourselves 
and  to  every  one  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact. 


IIS 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  26,  1!H0. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers). 

WHEAT. 

While  growers  in  the  north  appear  to 
be  well  sold  out.  the  tendency  of  tile  mar- 
ket has  still  been  downward,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  still  verv  weak.  There  is  very  little 
trading  locally  and  everything  offered  here 
is  quoted  ahout  5  c  ents  lower.  A  renewed 
upward  movement  is.  however,  expected 
before  long.  Local  dealers  quote  as  fol- 
low s : 

California  Club   $  1 .97  Vt  (S> 2.02  Vfc 

Bonora    2.07  %  fa  2.1  r, 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1  .!I7     (?(  2.02 

Northern   Bluestem    2.05  (?/2.1;> 

Russian  lied    1.92  V2 

BARLEY. 

Continued  weakness  has  been  the  only- 
feature  of  this  market,  trading  being  com- 
paratively light  on  all  descriptions.  Spot 
grain  is  considerably  lower,  with  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  futures  and  feed  is 
offered  freely  at  the  appearing  quotations, 
with  some  moving  at  the  inside  figure. 

Brewing   $1.40     (fi  1.42  M: 

Shipping    1.40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ell.  1  ..'!7  %  fa  1.40 

Common  Feed    1.35     @>  1.36*4 

Chevalier    1.60  ©1.66 

OATS. 

Large  supplies  are  offered  here,  with 
more  expec  ted  from  Canada,  and  there  are 
few  buyers.  The  market  is  accordingly 
verv  weak  and  prices  have  be'en  dropping! 
steadily,  all  varieties  being  considerably 
lower  than  last  week. 

Bed,   feed   $1.50  @1.6S 

Seed    1-90 

Black    1-90    6  2.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  ©1.78 

CORN. 

The  situation  in  this  grain  is  uninter- 
esting at  present,  as  there  is  little  demand 
and  arrivals  have  been  very  small  for  some 
time.  Western  grades  are  firm,  but  Kgyp- 
tian  is  coming  out  in  large  quantities,  and 
with  little  demand  is  weak  as  to  values. 

California  Large  White   $1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.90  ©1.95 

Eastern    White   1.95 

Egyptian— White    1.60     «i  1.65 

Brown    1.60 

RYE. 

There  has  been  little  business  on  this 
grain  of  late,  and  supplies  of  all  grades 
are  closely  cleaned  up.  Prices  are  nominal, 
though  some  is  still  offered  at  about  $1.90. 

Rye,  per  ell   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Prices  show  no  material  change  this 
week,  though  there  is  a  little  advance  in 
bayos.  blackeyes  and  red  kidneys,  and  red 
beans  are  a  little  easier.  The  market  is 
very  linn,  with  an  upward  tendency  in 
blackeyes  especially.  Arrivals  have  been 
moderate,  and  there  has  been  a  very  fair 
demand  for  some  varieties.  The  price  of 
limas  is  being  fully  maintained,  but  local 
dealers  have  little  expectation  of  an  ad- 
vance', which  would  be  likely  to  curtail 
the  demand.  Supplies,  however,  are  not 
excessive,  and  no  decline  is  likely,  though 
the  present  high  values  on  all  lines  tend 
to  limit  the  movement.  White  beans  are 
quiet  locally. 

BayOS,  per  ctl  $5.35  fft5.40 

Blackeyes    4.10  ©4.26 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40  @4.60 

Garvanos    2.50  (5)3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.00  ©2.25 

Small  Whites    4.80  ©4.90 

Large  Whites    3.50  ©3.60 

Limas    4.10  ©4.20.  . 

Pea    4.50  if/  4.75 

Pink    4.25  ©4.35 

Red    6.50  ft;  6.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.25  c?i  5.60 

SEEDS. 

The  movement  in  most  lines  is  fairly 
active,  but  offerings  of  alfalfa  are  quite 
large  and  the  price  has  weakened  a  little. 
Otherwise  values  ate  steadily  held  as  be- 
fore. 

Alfalfa    16  %  (w  17  *4c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20. Uu©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   "    4  c 

Canary    4     ©  4%c 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hf.mP    3%@  4>/4c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  still  firmly  held,  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  an  easiness,  though  the  up- 
ward tendency  is  less  marked.  Trading  is 
moderate,  being  confined  to  the  current  de- 
mands of  the  local  market. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  @7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  ©6.60 

Superfine    5.40  0  5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  6.10  ©6.30 

HAY. 

For  three  weeks  the  arrivals  have  been 
exceptionally  large,  and  for  this  reason 
the  market  has  weakened  materially,  with 
some  reduction  In  values  on  most  descrip- 
tions. No  improvement  is  to  be  expected 
as  long  as  arrivals  continue  on  the  pres- 
ent scale.  There  is  strong  pressure  to  sell 
in  most  quarters,  with  very  little  interest 
on  the  part  of  buyers,  who  are  getting  sup- 
plies at  about  their  own  figures.  This  con- 
dition is  attributed  by  some  dealers  rather 
to  the  heavy  arrivals  than  to  underlying 
conditions,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  less 
pressure  on  the  part  of  sellers  better  prices 
might  be  realized. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00*,  18.64) 

Other  Grade   Wheat   13.00O16.60 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00(g)  16.50 

Tarn.-  Oat    18.00©  16.60 

Barlev    10.00S>13. 50 

Wild  Oat    10.00©13.00 


Alfalfa    9.50ITO13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00 @  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

There  is  an  easy  feeling  in  most  lines, 
as  demands  are  not  heavy  and  offerings 
are  large.  Bran  shows  a  further  dec  line 
and  rolled  barley  has  been  falling  steadily. 
Middlings  are  fairly  steady,  as  the  supply 
is  not  excessive. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00021.00 

Bran,   ton    26.00tjr27.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00©26.0l> 

Cracked  Corn   39. 00040.00 

Middlings    33.00©35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@33.00 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton   Nominal 

Rolled  Barley    29.00©30.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Oregon  onions  are  now  coming  in  quite 
freely,  hut  supplies  are  not  plentiful  and 
prices  are  higher  for  all  offerings.  A 
little  asparagus  is  coming  in.  1  > ti t  it  is  not 
yet  a  feature,  and  brings  abnormal  prices. 
Rhubarb  is  steady,  with  fair  offerings  and 
a  good  demand.  Celery  and  mushrooms 
are  plentiful  and  weak,  but  most  lines  of 
vegetables  are  still  scare,  with  small  lots 
arriving  from  various  points  in  the  South 
and  East  and  bringing  high  prices.  Toma- 
toes are  coming  mostly  from  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  the  latter  bringing  top  prices,  while 
considerable  Florida  egg  plant  is  offered. 
Trading  is  quiet,  however,  and  most  ar- 
ticles are-  lower  than  last  week. 
Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.10©  1.25 

Oregon  Yellow    1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   10©  15c 

Turnips,  per  sack   50@  65c 

Summer  Squash,  large  box....  3.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   3.60©  4.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   12  HO  15c 

Kgg  Plant,  per  lb   1  n  r„  1 

RJiubarh.  per  lb   fiO  8c 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  40c 

Mush  rooms,  per  box   25c@  1.00 

POULTRY. 

Choice  dressed  turkeys  are  moving  to 
some  extent,  bringing  24  to  28  cents,  but 
there  is  no  demand  for  live  stock.  East- 
ern poultry  is  again  coming  in  freely,  the 
week  opening  with  three  cars,  but  with 
light  offerings  of  local  stoc  k  choice  lots 
find  ready  sale.  Price  s  are  satisfactory  on 
nearly  everything,  though  small  hens  are 
easy. 

Broilers   $  4.00®  5.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Frvers    6.00(g)  7.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00©  10.00 

Hens,  per  doz   6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.000  5.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.50©  8.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     9.00©  10.00 

Pigeons    1.25 

Squabs    3.00@  3.50 

Ducks    6.00©  10.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00©  2.50 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  a  little  larger  than 
last  week,  but  the  local  business  has  been 
fully  up  to  the  average,  and  the  surplus 
was  easily  disposed  of  for  shipment  south, 
where  there  is  a  strong  demand.  Low 
grade  fresh  stock  is  lower,  but  extras  are 
quite  firm  at  an  advance.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  38  c 

Firsts    33  c 

Seconds    29  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  :!  1  *A <■ 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25  Vic 

EGGS. 

The  moderate  prices  prevailing  for  the 
last  two  weeks  nave  brought  a  material 
increase,  in  demand  and  heavy  buying  lias 
kept  the  market  closely  cleaned  up.  With 
arrivals  diminishing  on  account  of  bad 
weather  there  is  some  thing  of  an  upward 
te  ndency  at  present,  though  most  grades 
stand  a  little  below  the  last  quotation. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  :',>  <• 

Firsts    30  b 

Seconds    29  C 

Thirds    28  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  again  rather  scarce  and  sales 
of  fresh  local  stock  are  made  on  a  higher 

basis,  all  other  descriptions  being  firm  at 
the  former  level. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  19  c 

Firsts    17  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  20  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  t 

N.  Y.,  Fancy   19*4c 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   17V4c 

Young  Americas    18  Vic 

POTATOES. 

The  movement  is  of  about  average  pro- 
portions, but  with  no  great  amount  of  local 
stock  offering  prices  are  firm,  with  some 
advance  on  both  Oregon  and  choice  river 
potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  are  steady  as 
formerly  quoted. 

Potatoes — River  Whites    75c@$1.10 

Salinas   Burbanks   $  1.25®  1.40 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.15©  1.30 

Early  Rose    1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.60©  1.75 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Pears  arc  hardly  quotable,  as  the  market 
is  closely  c  leaned  up.  Some  cranberries 
are  still  coming  in  and  find  a  fair  demand 
at  the-  present  prices.  A  few  Spanish 
grapes  have  arrived,  be  ing  sold  off  at  high 
figures.  Storage  apples  are  still  offered 
freely,  and  at  present  find  little  demand 
locally,  as  the.  weather  is  unfavorable  to 
trading.  The  re-  is  some-  shipping  business, 
however.    Prices  show  little  change. 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  $  7.00©  8.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   1.00©  1.75 

Choice    75c©  1. 00 

Common    40®  65c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Supplies  of  oranges  are  large,  with  some 
increase  in  arrivals,  while  the  demand  has 
shown  very  little  improvement.  There  is 
a    fair    demand,    however,    whenever  the 


weather  Is  favorable,  and  prices  are  kept 
at  parity  with  those  at  shipping  points. 
Grape  fruit  is  lower,  with  large  offerings 
of  cheap  seedling  stock,  and  a  reduction 
has  also  been  made  on  the  lower  grades 
of  lemons,  of  which  there  is  a  surplus. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.50 

Navels,  fancy    2.25©  2.50 

Choice    1.65©  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    2.000  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons   3.50O  4.00 

Standard    1.00  ft  1.25 

Limes    4.00©  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.25@  2.75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  local  market  is  dull  in  nearly  all 
lines  of  fruit,  the  only  exception  being 
prunes,  in  which  there  is  considerable 
movement,  There  has  been  quite  a  large- 
business  on  small  sizes  for  shipment  to 
Europe,  and  offerings  of  such  stock  arc- 
likely  to  be  well  (  leaned  up.  though  prices 
are-  low.  Large  sizes  arc  scarce  and 
medium  lots  find  a  very  moderate  demand 
at  the  moment.  Growers  are  offering 
nothing  of  any  consequence  in  other  lines, 
and  stocks  carried  by  the  trade  are  not 
excessive,  though  there  is  little  demand  at 
the  moment.  Since  the  abandonment  of 
the  pool  there  has  been  a  large  movement 
of  raisins,  and  growers'  holdings  are  ex- 
pected to  clean  up  before  long,  as  packers 
are  trying  to  get  all  offerings  at  the  cur- 
rent figures.  As  the  situation  becomes 
more  settled  there  is  also  a  fair  movement 
East,  where  stocks  have  been  very  light. 
Prices  show  some  little  improvement, 
nothing  being  obtainable  in  the  way  of 
muscatels  under  2 '4  cents,  while  2  V4  cents 
is  still  top  price.  Thompsons  and  Sultanas 
are  also  a  little  higher. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6V4©  8  c 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9V4  01O  c 

Peaches   5     (HI  5*£c 

Prunes.  4 -size  basis   2*4©  2 'Ac 

Pears    5  V2  ©  7  "c 

Raisins — 

Loose-  Musc  atels,  in  sweatbo.x     2  'i  '</    J  lie- 

Thompson  Seedless    2*»c 

Seedless  Sultanas    1%C 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 

NUTS. 

Prices  show  no  change,  as  they  are  al- 
ready about  as  high  as  the  market  will 
bear,  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of  supplies 
makes  any  weakening  unlikely.  The  pres- 
ent demand  is  modi-rate  and  stoc  ks  appear 
to  be  adequate  for  present  needs,  but  a 
close  cleanup  is  expected  before  the  next 
crop  is  available. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14*4  ©15'  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13%c 

Drakes    10%©11  c 

Languedoc    9%©)10%c 

Chestnuts.  California    9     ©11  c 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   14  c 

Softshell.  No.  2   9  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  no  feature  in  til  is  market,  as 
the  demand  remains  very  light,  and  there 
is  some  pressure  to  sell  in  all  but  the 
Choicest  grades.  Prices  show  little 
strength,  but  are  held  about  as  before. 

Comb    8    @15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7    ®  7*>&c 

Extracted.  Amber   5  Uj  ©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     ®  4  Vic 

HOPS. 

The  market  shows  increasing  strength, 
but  there  is  no  active  movement,  as  the 
few  holders  here  are  apparently  not 
anxious  to  sell.  There  is  considerable  in- 
quiry from  outside  buyers.  Local  prices 
remain  as  before. 

Hops,  new  crop   19     ©25  c 

WOOL. 

The  market  is  featureless  at  present  and 
nothing  of  interest  is  expected  until  the 
spring  clip  begins  to  move.  Values  on  fall 
clip  are  nominally  as  before 

MEAT. 

Dressed  meats  are  extremely  firm,  with 
some     dealers     quoting      higher  prices. 

Wethers  are  also   higher  and  practically 

all    offerings   of   dressed    hogs  bring  top 

prices.  Live  stock  is  scarce,  with  some 
advance  in  both  cattle  and  hogs. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8     ft  8V4c 

Cows    7     Co    7  Vic 

Heifers    7     @  7Vic 

Veal    SViftll  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  c 

Ewes    9  Vic 

Lambs    13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12Vic 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   4\©<  5>4c 

No.  2    4  V4  ©»  4  %  c 

Cows  and  Heife  rs:  No.  1   4  ft  4  Vic- 
No.  2    3Vi@  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  %  ©  2  Vic 

Calves:  Light   5Vi©  5%c 

Medium    5    @  5 Vic 

Heavy    4     ©  4  Vic 

Sheep:  Wethers    5*4©  5%c 

Ewes    4Vi@  4-^c 

Lambs    6Vi@  7  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  8  Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   8»ic 

Common  Hogs,  lb   5     @  6  c 

Boars.  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  25. — Good  judges 
say  that  the  orange  market  is  in  a  sur- 
prisingly good  condition  under  the  Cir- 
cumstances. There  Is  a  good  feeling  in 
the  East  and  a  strong  demand  for  good 
fruit,  higher  prices  being  paid  for  un- 
ftosted  stock  than  were  obtained  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  The  hulk  of  the  fruit 
going  out  is  frosted  and  the  auction  re- 
turns show  that  it  brings  but  little  more 
than  the  <  ost  of  picking,  packing  -end 
freight.  Nearly  all  points  in  the  Slate  that 
ship  oranges  and   that  are  now  shipping 


are  sending  out  their  quota  of  frosted 
stock.  The  Exchange  is  reported  to  be 
making  "frosted  pools"  into  Which  nothing 
but  the  frosted  fruit  goes,  the  grower 
being  compelled  to  guarantee  freight  and 
packing  charges.  That  is.  if  the  fruit  it- 
self does  not  bring  e  nough  to  pay  the  bill 
the  growers  in  the  pool  will  have  to  dig 
pro  rata. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  worst  frost 
that  California  has  had  in  many  years, 
and  while  the  trees  are  not  hurt  there  are 
many  citrus  men  who  are  willing  to  con- 
cede  that   the  crop   lias  1  11   affected  at 

least  50  per  cent,  and  the  statement  is 
being  made  that  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop  will  never  be  shipped  at  all,  as  It  will 
not  be  tit  to  ship. 

Prices  right  now  range  from  $1.40  to 
$1.80  cash  California  for  orchard  run  grade 
of  fruit  that  can  he-  guaranteed  free  from 
frost.  The  foothill  section  of  Los  Angeles 
county.  Orange  county  and  San  Diego 
fruit  is  quoted  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.50.  while 
Redlands- Highland  stock  is  up  to  $1.S0, 
with  l.ralt:  C  renin  and  l  iv  rside  in  be- 
tween, all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $1.70. 

Lemons  are  somewhat  easier  and  tin- 
tendency  is  downward,  the  supply  getting 
heavier  every  day.  Many  are  predicting  a 
shortage  for  next  summer  on  account  of 
so  much  of  the  fruit  being  frosted,  and 
they  say  that  high  prices  may  be  looked 
for.  Good  fair  lemons  can  be  bought  at 
from  $2  to  $2.25  cash  California,  while  f. 
o.  b.,  usual  terms,  quotations  run  all  the 
way  to  $3.50  a  box  for  fancy  stock. 

The  shipments  from  southern  California 
to  this  date  have  been  2185  cars  of  oranges 
and  882  cars  of  lemons,  as  against  3164 
cars  of  oranges  and  935  cars  of  lemons  to 
same  time  last  season. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS  GOOD. 

A  letter  from  Chas.  A.  Chambers,  man- 
ager of  the  Fresno  Nursery,  states  that 
the  "mail  order  business  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  firm.  Local  business 
does  not  open  up  much  before  February. 
Heavy  demand  for  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  and  medium  demand  for  peaches 
and  grapes." 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Chambers  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a 
wrist  by  falling  into  an  "uncovered"  hole 
recently.  While  he  may  he  handicapped 
in  his  work,  yet  we  know  the  Fresno 
Nursery  will  fill  orders  expeditiously. 


"Trees  of  California,"  the  new  book  by 
Willis  F.  .lepson,  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
the  student  of  California  forestry.  For 
sale  at  this  office. 


The  Fresno  Nursery  is  advertising  the 
Dattier  de  Beyrouth  grape  in  this  paper, 
and  to  those  intending  to  plant  grapes 
the  announcement  will  prove  interesting. 


A  new  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  by  the  Grange 
Co.,  of  Modesto,  will  prove  valuable  to 
stock  and  poultry  readers.  This  company 
has  recently  completed  the  erection  of  a 
large  alfalfa  meal  mill  and  are  now  ready 
for  orders  from  those  who  need  their  pro- 
duct. The  Grange  Company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  substantial  in  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  our  readers  may  be  sure  of 
good  treatment  in  trading  with  them.  Al- 
falfa meal  is  a  good  food  for  stock — get 
in  line  for  increased  profits  by  its  use. 


The  Madary  Planing  Mill,  of  Fresno,  is 
advertising  bee  keepers'  supplies  in  this 


You  Will  Start 
The  New  Year  Right 

By  buying  one  of  our  10,  20or  40  acre  tracts, 
already  planted  and  growing  ALFALFA, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  being  a  portion  of  the  famous  Glenn 
Rancho,  in  Glenn  Co.,  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest  and 
market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds  of  all 
crops  raised  are  credited  on  the  buyer's  con- 
tract of  purchase,  the  crops  thereby  prac- 
tlca  ly  paying  for  the  land  in  three  years 
time,  as  It  averages  six  cops  yearly,  which 
will  net  from  $40  the  first  year  to*IOi  the  third 
year  per  acre,  and  as  an  Investment  Is  hard 
to  duplicate,  as  It  will  bring  fiom  16  to  35  per 
cent  on  the  money  Invested. 

Write,  or  call,  and  let  us  explain  the 
proposition.  Free  ILLUSTRATED  booklet 
on  application. 


ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  MoDidoock  Bldf -.  Sab  FraB<iic«. 
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issue.  This  is  a  very  reliable  firm  and 
understands  the  needs  of  bee  men. 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  TWINE 

When  we  drive  home  from  the  implement 
dealer  with  our  little  load  of  Sisal  twine  for 
the  coming  harvest,  we  do  not  often  realize 
that  we  are  giving  that  twine  its  final  lift  on 
the  journey  of  many  thousands  miles  which 
it  has  taken  months  to  make.  Seldom  do 
we  appreciate  when  we  give  it  its  final 
resting  place  in  the  binder  box  that  the 
first  hands  which  touched  it  were  those  of 
a  Maya  boy  or  girl  in  far  off  tropical 
Yucatan  whose  ancestors  were  a  great 
Civilized  people,  with  temples  and  literature, 
centuries  before  Columbus  came  ashore  in 
his  red  velvet  suit. 

Or,  if  it  is  Manila  twine,  the  first  step  ki 
its  long  pilgrimage  was  under  the  guidance 
of  a  bare-footed,  brown-skinned  little 
Filippino  savage,  who  perhaps  never  heard 
of  a  binder, and  whose  views  of  agricultural 
implements  are  a  pointed  stone  or  a 
crooked  stick. 

Vet,  if  it  were  not  for  the  indoetry  of 
these  two  widely  separated  nations,  the 
farmers  of  this  rich  state  would  still  be 
obliged  to  bind  their  grain  with  old- 
fashioned  wire, which  never  worked  or  with 
untrustworthy  cotton  strand.  In  fact,  the 
problem  of  twine  was  the  problem  of  suc- 
cessful binding  for  years  after  the  self- 
binder  was  an  established  fact. 

It  took  many  years  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  eliminate  this  primary  drawback 
to  the  early  grain  growers  of  the  country. 
One  manfacturer  alone  spent  $15,000  trying 
to  make  twine  out  of  grass,  $35,000  using 
paper  as  a  substitute, and  $43,000  on  straw — 
all  in  the  end  to  be  discarded  as  unsatis- 
factory. Then,  after  searching  the  world 
with  a  close  tooth  rake,  as  it  were,  it  was 
found  that  two  fibres  could  be  made  to  do 
the  work — Manila  and  Sisal.  The  Manila — 
long,  soft  and  even — had  generally  been 
used  in  multiple  strands  for  making  cable 
and  cordage  ;  while  the  Sisal — strong, pliable 
and  smooth — was  found  to  lenditseif  perfect- 
ly for  the  manufacture  of  a  single-strand 
cord,  such  as  the  self-binder  necessitated. 

Then  commenced  a  merry  struggle  be- 
tween the  distant  races  for  the  honor  of 
supplying  the  twine  which  was  to  make 
His  Majesty,  the  American  farmer,  the 
greatest  food  producer  in  the  world.  At 
first,  owing  to  the  established  position  of 
the  Manila  hemp  trade  caused  by  the 
cordage  industry,  the  little  brown  brother 
in  the  Philippines  forged  ahead,  but  he 
made  no  progress  in  his  methods  of  pro- 
duction, using  the  knife  and  block  and 
other  simple  methods  followed  by  his 
primitive  forefathers  in  extracting  the  fibre. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  Sisal  would  either  be 
the  ultimate  material  to  supply  this  demand 
or  the  demand  would  not  be  fiHed.  At  this 
point  of  the  race  a  number  of  clever, 
aggressive  Yucatecans,  educated  in  the 
sciences  in  this  country  and  abroad,  sprang 
into  the  game.  They  saw  the  future  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  neglected  Sisal 
plant.  At  their  own  expense  they  built 
railroads  into  the  arid,  dry  territories 
where  henequen  grew.  They  invented 
new  machines,  capable  of  cleaning  100,000 
leaves  a  day,  and  soon  began  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Manila  fibre. 

The  Spanish-American  war  temporarily 
advanced  the  price  of  Manila  fibre  to  such 
an  extent  that  good  grades  of  Manila  fibre 
commanded  a  price  which  was  practicaHy 
prohibitive  for  binder  twine.  Therefore, 
manufacturers  of  binder  twine  concentrated 
their  energy  and  genius  in  the  production 
of  a  perfect  binder  twine  from  Sisal.  This 
required  some  adjustment  of  machinery 
and  some  change  in  methods,  but  manu- 
facturers of  twine  succeeded  so  that  the 
twine  made  from  Sisal  has  for  some  years 
been  as  perfect  and  satisfactory  as  any 
binder  twine  ever  made  from  any  material. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  increased  use  of 
Sisal,  until  during  the  past  season  not  leri 
than  85  per  cent,  and  possibly  90  percent, 
of  the  material  which  went  into  the  manu- 
facture of  binder  twine  in  the  United  States 
was  Sisal  fibre. 

First-class  binder  twine  can  be  made 
from  high-grade  Manila  fibre,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  even  a  reasonably  good 
article  of  binder  twine  from  low-grade 
Manila.  Before  the  American  occupation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Spanish 
officials  at  times  exerted  their  arbitrary 
power  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
quality  of  the  fibre  which  was  produced  by 
the  natives.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  governor  of  a  district  to  seize  a 
quantity  of  inferior  fibre  and  publicly  burn 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza.  This  was  an 
object  lesson  to  the  natives  to  produce 
better  grades  of  fibre.  However,  since  the 
Americans  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  no  authority  has  been 
exercised  and  no  influence  exerted  by  the 
officials  in  connection  with  the  quality  of 
fibre.  The  result  is  a  very  much  greater 
proportion  of  low-grade  fibres  than  has  ever 
been  produced  in  previous  years  Un- 
questionably, large  quantities  of  this  low- 
grade  fibre  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  binder  twine  for  the  harvest  of  1910,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  those  who 
attempt  to  use  twine  made  from  this  low- 
grade  Manila  fibre  will  have  troubles  of 
their  own. 

There  may  never  be  a  famine  in  twine, 
but  it  is  rather  to  the  farmer's  interest 
always  to  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the 
future,  and  in  this  particular  instance  to 
secure  his  twine  supply,  whether  it  be  Sisal 
or  Manila,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric   Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ACETYLENE  GAS  RESIDIUM  AS 
A  FERTILIZER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  ask  you 
through  your  valuable  paper  of  what  fer- 
tilizer value  there  is  in  the  waste  of  an 
acetylene  gas  plant?  If  there  is  any 
value  in  the  same,  on  what  kind  of  land 
would  it  be  of  the  most  benefit,  adobe, 
or  alkaline-adobe,  which  is  used  for  al- 
falfa? Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  it  on 
sandy  soil  used  for  apple  orchards?  How 
much  per  acre  should  be  used  for  each 
kind  of  land  to  obtain  the  best  results? 
As  there  are  many  acetylene  plants  in 
our  home  town,  it  would  make  a  very 
cheap  fertilizer. — Luther  Batten,  Dos 
Palos. 

RESPONSE   BY   PROF.   JOHN   S.  BURI),  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  sludge  or  residuum 
resulting  in  the  generation  of  acetylene 
gas  is  of  value  as  a  fertilizer.  This  may 
be  answered  in  brief  by  saying  that  such 
materail  is  of  value  wherever  slaked  lime 
is  useful,  because  the  two  substances  are 
practically  identical. 

Acetylene  gas  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  on  the  substance  known  as  cal- 
cium carbide.  The  purer  the  carbide  the 
purer  and  more  efficient  is  the  gas  pro- 
duced. The  crude  carbide  commonly 
used  contains  some  impurities  tending  to 
reduce  its  efficiency  as  a  light  producer, 
and  most  of  these  impurities  remain  in 
the  sludge.  These,  of  course,  tend  to  re- 
duce the  yield  of  actual  calcium  hy- 
droxide or  slaked  lime.  While  we  have 
no  exact  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of 
carbide  in  the  crude  carbide  used  in  local 
plants,  it  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  75f/r  pure.  With  a  carbide  of  this 
strength  and  using  an  amount  of  water 
just  sufficient  to  convert  all  of  the  car- 
bide into  acetylene  and  calcium  hy- 
droxide, the  residuum  would  contain, 
when  fresh,  about  78%  actual  calcium  hy- 
droxide. This  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
justify  its  use  where  slaked  lime  is  de- 
sired. 

Generator  sludge,  like  slaked  lime  from 
other  sources,  takes  up  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  on  standing,  and  becomes  partially 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  Owing 
to  the  smallness  of  most  acetylene  plants 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  waiting 
for  an  accumulation  of  the  material,  this 
partial  reversion  to  carbonate  may  fre- 
quently occur,  but  is  probably  not  great 
unless  exposed  in  the  open  air  for  some 
weeks. 

From  the  agricultural  standpoint  the 
value  of  lime  may  be  due  to  any  one  or 
more  of  four  general  causes;  the  lack  of 
available  lime  in  the  soil,  its  capacity  to 
neutralize  acidity,  its  power  of  making 
other  so-called  plant  foods  available  for 
the  use  of  plants,  and  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  soils.  It  would  lead 
too  far  to  discuss  all  the  conditions  which 
justify  the  liming  of  soils,  but  it  should 
be  said  that  the  practice  should  be  some- 


what limited;  because  of  the  tendency  of 
the  excessive  use  of  lime  to  liberate  more 
of  the  plant  foods  than  the 'season's  crop 
can  utilize,  resulting  in  the  ultimate  loss 
of  soil  fertility.  On  this  account  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  lime  is  not  advisable. 
Lime  should  have  its  widest  application 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  plastic  or  pud- 
dled condition  of  heavy  soils:  and  on  very 
light,  sandy  soils,  for  a  few  years  to  in- 
sure the  growth  of  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  etc., 
to  be  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure. 

The  amount  of  slaked  lime  to  be  used 
on  any  soil  should  seldom  be  more  than 
100  pounds  per  acre  where  the  material 
is  comparatively  pure.  Where  acetylene 
generator  residuum  is  available  120 
pounds  per  acre  should  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

John  S.  Burd. 
Fertiliser  Control,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

[We  should  be  inclined  to  use  several 
times  as  much  lime  per  acre  on  heavy 
clay  or  adobe  which  it  is  desired  to  make 
more  friable. — Editor]. 


AND 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 


REVISED  EDITION,  500  PAGES. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 


Price  $3  per  copy,  postpaid. 


A  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM  ON  FRUIT 
GROWING. 


"I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  Prof. 
Wickson's  'California  Fruits'  on  many 
subjects  and  have  found  what  I  wanted  in 
every  case.  The  book  might  well  be  styled 
an  Encyclopedia  of  California  Horticul- 
ture."— L.  Lathwesen,  San  Jose. 


Send  In  Your  Order  Today  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher, 

607  HOWARD  STREET, 
San  Franelaco,  Cal. 

REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanhs  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  bo  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F\  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


QUICK 

RETURNS 


on  5-10-20  acre  tracts,  from 
Merced  Colony  Lands.  Stock. 
Alfalfa,  Figs,  Peaches,  etc. 
Money  making  little  Kerry. 
Apple  and  Poultry  farms  at  Hebastopol, 
Sonoma  County.   Prices  right. 
Send  for  circulars. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE. 
Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County.  California. 


Mardi  Gras 
Excursion 


Personally  conducted  to  the  great 
festival  citj-.  New  Orleans;  leaves 
Sim  Francisco 


JANUARY  29th, 

ROUND 
TRIP 


1910 


$67.50 


Tickets  good  for  thirty  days'  trip, 
via  the  famous  ocean  to  gulf  line. 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

One  hundred  mile  ride  along;  the 
ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through 
Southern  California  orange  groves, 
the  rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Picturesque 
bayous,  the  Teehe,  Land  of  Evange- 
line. 

Oil,   BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES. 
NO  SOOT.     NO  CINDERS. 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers, 
berths,  sections,  drawing-rooms, 
dining,  parlor  and  observation  car 
service.  Steam  heated  and  elect rie 
lighted  throughout. 

Ten  days'  stopover  at  New  Orleans 
on  all  first-class  tickets  reading  to 
points  East. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New 
Orleans,  Washington.  Cincinnati.  St. 
I.onis  and  Chicago. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Winter  in  New  Or- 
leans." Tells  in  detail  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Crescent  City  and  the 
wonders  of  the  Msirdi  Cirns. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  C*l. 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  in 
stock  anil  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  otticcct 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  .JVpson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick    1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Soiling  Crops,  by  Shaw   1.50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.60 

New  Egg  Farm,  by  Stoddard   1.00 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  by  Masters..  1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  in  quoted 
includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
667  Howard  St.,  San  Franclsro. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  tar  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  he  of  interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   IV $  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOOK  FOR 


THii  IJ.vA.ND 


The  be»t  «_ost>  less 
in  the  long  run- 
Buy  a  "New- Way." 


AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 

is  replacing  the  old-fashioned  water-cooled  ju*-t 
as  sure  as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the 
farm. 

Don't  Buy  a  Water-Cooled  Engine 

and  run  the  chance  of  a  gasket  going  out  just  when  yog  want  the 
engine  most.  *  You  know  that  water  is  a  decided  nuisance  and  U  only 
used  as  an  excuse  for  something  better. 

THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  A  "NEW- WAY" 

never  has  any  trouble  and  he  uses  his  engine  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  it  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  that  time. 

CATALOG  N.  CHEERFULLY  MAILED. 


Henshaw,  Bulkley  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cat. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  li  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500— 
oase  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 

SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


\  ^  kl^'     NK  JIM 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
^Qss***'5'"  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
^5s=sssS^threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


FRANCIS     SIVIITH     &     CO.,  ManU.act»,er. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.    Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  OH  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


Electric-Centrifugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  660  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  9  his.  hy  4  men. 

Complete  hook  of  Instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  rrora  factory  to  you.  We 
manufacture  a  complete  Hue  of  Irrigation  appli- 
ances, such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrlrted  or  sheet  steel  pipe,  net 
our  prices.  Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Ki  kai.  Phkss. 


AH  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  llghest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used,  it  resists  them  all.  Wood  .Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  rot.  Metal  In  bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  .Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Prices, 
Specifications,  Hydraulic  Data  and  General  Information  Furnished 
Upon  Request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.   Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


404  Equitable  Savings  Hank  lidg.,  Los  Angeles. 


210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Oas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

PATENTS 

FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copyrights. 


812  and  814  Claun  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


title 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  .Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  *  CO.,  42  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


PUCAD  I  Alin  160  acreB  9m'  Set 
Ulll.Hr  LftlllJ  under  homestead  law  in 
14  mos.  Good.  1B0  acres  81600,  payments.  Ideal 
for  grapes,  walnuts,  apples,  crops,  grazing. 
Fine  soil,  timber,  rainfall.  Box,  321,  SAN  LUIS 
OB1BPO,  CAL. 


The  Khaki  Suit 

for  ranch 
wear. 

Miners,  Hunt- 
ers and  outing 
folks  find 
khaki  the  best 
possible  mate- 
rial for  cloth- 
ing. 

Why  is  it  not 
also  best  for 
the  Ranch  ? 

Ciothing  cata- 
logues mailed 
post-paid. 

THE  WM.  H.  H0EGEE  CO.,  Inc. 

138-140-142  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

A  Fruit  League  Assured. 

By  a  representative  assembly  at  Sacramento 
on  January  28  the  movement  for  a  league  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  interests,  foreshadowed  by  local 
meetings  in  different  districts  and  brought  into 
definite  view  by  the  convention  at  Watsonville, 
was  practically  accomplished.  The  discussion 
showed  clearly  that  the  general  sense  of  all  those 
who  have  suffered  most  is  that  difficulties  may  be 
swept  away  when  "the  shipping  organizations, 
co-operative  and  otherwise,  get  together  and  ar- 
range a  collective  system  of  distribution  in  order 
that  the  fruit  may  not  be  forced  into  competition 
with  itself  in  the  Eastern  markets  to  the  loss  of 
the  grower,  experience  having  shown  that  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  when 
the  distribution  is  made  from  this  end 
through  one  channel." 

The  meeting  gave  several  hours  to 
the  discussion  of  matters  involved  in 
the  foregoing  proposition,  chiefly  to 
hearing  and  opposing  the  contention 
of  Mr.  Et.  H.  Stephens  of  Sacramento, 
who  held,  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
ability,  to  the  idea  that  the  direction 
of  the  shipments  from  this  end  so  that 
they  would  not  conflict  with  each 
other  was  not  the  greatest  thing  to 
be  attained  for  the  cure  of  the  present 
trouble. 

The  leading  speaker  supporting 
the  crucial  importance  of  regulated 
distribution  was  Col.  Harris  Wein- 
stock  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been 
prominent  in  fruit  circles  for  many 
years.    "Unless  we  have  concerted 
action    for    distributing  deciduous 
fruit,  not  only  in  the  auction,  but  in 
the  f.  o.  b.  plan  as  well,"  said  Col. 
Weinstock,  "the  question  will  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
The  commodity  we  have  to  sell  is  highly  perish- 
able, and  this  must  be  remembered.    1  know  of 
only  one  thing  from  which  the  value  can  mell 
more  quickly,  and  that  is  ice  cream.     A  car  of 
fruit  today  may  have  a  fancy  value;  tomorrow  the 
value  may  have  fallen  to  a  small  fraction  of  what 
it  was.    The  commodity  is  one  that  needs  quick 
and  the  most  intelligent  action  if  it  is  to  be  profit- 
able to  the  grower. 

"I  have  in  mind  a  situation  that  occurred  last 
season.  A  shipper  had  sent  a  carload  of  fruil  to 
Canada  and  had  realized  good  prices  for  the  pro- 
duct. He  was  informed  that  two  more  carloads 
could  be  handled  to  advantage,  and  the  next  day 
he  sent  them  on.  lint  other  shippers  had  also 
heard  that  a  chance  for  good  prices  for  two  car- 
loads of  fruit  existed  in  Canada,  and  when  the 
consignment  of  the  shipper  who  had  made  the 
first  sale  reached  its  destination,  five  other  car- 
loads were  on  the  "round.  Seven  carloads  were 
there  to  supply  a  demand  that  would  have  been 
satisfied  by  two  cars,  and  the  result  was  injury 
to  every  pound  of  the  fruit. 

"Cost  of  transportation  is  an  important  thing, 


but  if  we  could  persuade  the  railroad  companies 
to  give  us  free  transportation,  and  yet  not  remedy 
the  system  which  permits  rushing  ten  carloads  of 
fruit  to  a  market  that  requires  only  three,  the 
problem  will  not  be  solved.  Unless  we  get  to- 
gether to  prevent  this,  the  present  conditions  will 
become  permanent  conditions.  I  nless  we  get  con- 
certed action — and  this  does  not  mean  a  monopoly 
— it  will  be  impossible  to  handle  the  business 
profitably.  Whether  we  sell  our  fruit  f.  o.  b.  or 
at  auction  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  together  and  distribute  the  fruit 
wisely,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

"I  have  no  plan  to  offer  you.  I  deal  with  fl  gen- 
eral principle.  1  believe  that  plans  can  be  evolved 
by  joint  effort  of  experts  representing  the  ship- 
]  ers.  packers,  growers  and  others  interested,  pro- 


A  Representative  California  Orchard  View. 

vided  they  act  in  good  faith.  You  say.  'we  are 
experts!'  That  may  be  true,  but  my  idea  is  to 
evolve  a  plan  by  means  of  experts  of  growers, 
shippers  and  sellers.  If  we  can  get  together  I  be- 
lieve a  plan  can  be  devised  whereby  all  can  be 
benefited,  none  injured." 

This  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 

the  [fleeting,  for  the  approval  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple cited  by  Col.  Weinstock  as  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  Watsonville 
was  practically  unanimous,  only  one  negative  vole 
being  recorded.  The  declaration  upon  which  all 
the  discussion  proceeded  was  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  al  the  Watsonville  conven- 
1  ion. 

It  was  urged  firsl  that  difficulties  in  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  industries  of  California  were  due  to 
the  following  causes:  (1)  Excessive  freight 
charges  and  unsatisfactory  railway  service.  (2) 
Unintelligent  distribution,  due  to  competing  dis- 
tributing organizations.  (3)  To  shipments  of  in- 
ferior and  poorly  packed  fruits.  (4)  To  ship- 
ments out  of  all  proportion  in  volume  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  present  imperfectly  developed  mar- 


kets. Proceeding  upon  this  foundation  the  fol- 
lowing declarations  were  made: 

Resolved.  That  we,  representing  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  California,  assembled  in  mass-meeting 
in  Sacramento  this  January  28,  1910,  urge  upon 
the  transcontinental  railways  to  grant  the  con- 
cessions in  freight  rates  asked  for  by  the  trans- 
portation committee  appointed  by  the  Fruit  grow- 
ers' convention,  assembled  at  Watsonville  on  De- 
cember 8,  1909,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  industry 
better  future  service. 

We  ask  for  a  reduction  in  rates,  not  only  be- 
cause such  reduction  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  to  those  directly  inter- 
ested, but  also  because  of  the  vastly  increased 
tonnage  thai  it  furnishes  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, it  is  entitled  to  reduced  rates.  While  the 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  in  the  last 
few  years  have  increased  from  (>()()() 
carloads  to  15,000  carloads,  the  de- 
decrease  in  the  rates  has  been  about 
3  per  cent,  which  manifestly  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increased 
tonnage. 

Resolved.  That  the  deciduous  fruit 
growers  demand  that  the  shipping  or- 
ganizations, co-operative  and  others, 
get  together  and  arrange  a  collective 
system  of  distribution  in  order  that 
the  fruit  may  not  be  forced  into  com- 
petition with  itself  in  the  Eastern 
markets  to  the  loss  of  the  grower,  ex- 
perience having  shown  that  satisfac- 
tory results  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  distribution  is  made  from 
this  end  through  one  channel. 

Resolved,  Thai  any  shipping  or- 
ganization which  shall  decline  to 
comply  with  this  resolution  has  not 
the  best  interest  of  the  growers  at 
heart. 

Resolved,  Thai  (he  deciduous  fruit 
growers  of  California  be  called  upon 
through  their  local  organizations  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  shipping  organizations  to  re* 
ceive  no  fruit  for  Eastern  shipments  unless  such 
fruit  has  been  passed  upon  favorably  by  in- 
spectors chosen  by  the  local  organizations  of 
growers,  where  there  are  such  inspectors. 

Resolved.  That  the  growers  and  their  local  or- 
ganizations be  called  upon  to  agree  among  them- 
selves to  thin  out  the  crop  at  the  proper  growing 
period,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  size,  im- 
proving the  color  and  quality  of  the  fruits  in 
order  that  (hey  may  bring  more  profitable  returns 
to  the  grower,  a  considerable  proportion  of  last 
season's  shipments  having  been  unsuitable  for 
Eastern  shipment,  thus  injuring  the  good  name  of 
California  fruits  in  Eastern  markets,  thus  also 
injuring  t  he  cut  ire  indusl  ry. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  those  engaged  in 
the  deciduous  fruit  industry  are  due  to  the  frail 

growers'  committee  on  freight  rates,  composed  of 

R.  i).  Stephens  of  Sacramento,  chairman:  .M.  B. 
Angier  of  Lodi  and  C.  ,M.  Hartley  of  Vacaville.  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  fruit  growers  convention, 
(Continued  on  Page  ire.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Feb.  1,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum 

Eureka  

.71 

27.86 

24.81 

52 

38 

Red  Bluff 

.18 

10.95 

14.13 

60 

82 

Sacramento  

.04 

8.50 

10.93 

60 

40 

San  Francisco... 

.33 

13.39 

12.77 

60 

40 

San  Jose  

.01 

10.48 

7.94 

60 

28 

Fresno   

.06 

10.22 

5.20 

70 

32 

Independence... 

.00 

5.42 

5.12 

58 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

16.31 

10  68 

74 

36 

Los  Angeles  

.06 

10.42 

8.18 

76 

42 

San  Diego  

.02 

8.19 

5.25 

68 

40 

The  Week. 


We  believe  that  the  popular  gathering  of  those 
connected  with  our  deciduous  frail  industries 
which  took  place  in  Sacramento  on  -January  28, 
planted  the  seed  from  which  will  spring  in  due 
time  a  vigorous  growth  of  co-operative  effort 
which  will  (dear  the  progress  of  those  industries 
of  all  the  evils  which  now  beset  its  path  and  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  their  opportunities.  It  is  because  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  now  come  for  final  and 
complete  success  in  this  very  old  and  much  buf- 
feted undertaking  that  we  give  our  leading  space 
this  week  to  what  seems  to  us  to  involve  the  true 
germinal  principles  in  accordance  with  which  this 
success  will  be  attained.  By  wisely  embodying 
these  principles  in  effective  organization,  and  in- 
spired by  the  courage  and  spirit  which  their  con- 
templation should  engender.  California  will  dem- 
onstrate, in  the  eyes  not  only  of  the  pomologieal 
but  of  the  commercial  world  also,  that  leadership 
in  fruit  growing  and  handling  which  have  been 
endangered  by  the  indulgence  of  a  few  in  narrow- 
ness and  timidity.  What  a  sorry  spectacle  they 
have  made  of  California  for  the  contemplation  of 
newer  States  of  the  ('oast  in  which  fruit  growing 
is  now  advancing  with  such  courage  ami  confi- 
dence! What  comfort  they  have  given  to  these 
less-suited  regions  in  the  idea  that  California  is 
playing  out  in  fruit  growing  and  who  can  tell 
what  forces  of  development  they  are  diverting  to 
less  promising  regions.' 

in  the  upbuilding  of  our  great  fruit  industries 
we  have  difficulties  and  obstructing  interests,  it  is 
true.  'Die  opening  declaration  of  the  committee 
which  submitted  the  charter  warranting  the  or- 
ganization which  is  now  in  progress,  and  which 
we  publish  upon  the  first  pane  of  this  issue,  con- 
tains several  counts  of  obstructions  to  be  re- 
moved, so  there  is  no  obscuration  of  those  vexing 
problems  anil  there  is  no  disposition  to  avoid  them. 
Rather  is  it  very  clear  that  they  are  to  be  over- 
come by  the  only  power  which  is  competent  to 
deal  with  them  and  that  is  the  unification  and 
solidification  of  the  industry.  It  is  in  the  failure 
to  get  together  widely  and  effectively  that  has 
permitted  such  difficulties  to  remain  so  long.  The 
fruit  growers  can  truly  and  contritely  say:  "Tt 


is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
underlings."  This  feeling  has  been  widely  preva- 
lent for  some  time,  but  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  pay  the  essential  debt  to  the  universal  principle 
of  co-operative  organization  which  is  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  willfulness  to  the  organic  will  of  the 
co-operation.  We  believe  the  time  has  now  come 
for  this  sacrifice. 


It  has  been  a  long  time  on  the  way.  It  is  nearly 
25  years  ago  that  the  first  strong  impulse  toward 
organization  for  fruit  marketing  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Close  control  at  this  end  and  the  wid- 
est possible  distribution  at  the  other  were  then 
seen,  with  prophetic  vision,  to  be  essential  to  suc- 
cess, but  both  were  impossible  of  attainment  be- 
cause of  vested  interests.  We  say  both  were  im- 
possible because  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  anyone 
could  have  ever  thought  that  he  could  limit  dis- 
tribution to  his  personal  advantage.  Bui  SO  cer- 
tain persons  thought  and  actually  did  in  that  re- 
mote day,  because,  for  a  time.  Chicago  was  the 
distributing  point  and  a  single  firm  the  distribu- 
tors of  what  it  was  vainly  sought  to  make  the 
avenue  or  agency  for  the  widest  distribution.  This 
was  possible  because  the  growers  who  sought  to 
act  together  were  divided  when  they  first  tried 
to  unite.  This  capture  of  the  growers'  movement 
did  not  come  all  at  once:  it  was  the  result,  the 
work  of  wolves  with  a  scattered  flock:  the  prepa- 
ration for  it  was  in  the  scattering  and  that  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  best,  the 
most  sincere  and  most  energetic  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  California.  Mr.  H.  I).  Stephens,  of  Sacra- 
mento. We  were  personally  present  at  that  meet- 
ing and  still  retain  a  vivid  picture  of  it.  The 
movement  for  a  California  Fruit  Union  was  pro- 
moted by  Mr.  II.  I'.  Livermore  and  wide  interest 
was  aroused.  Al  the  meeting  for  organization  the 
main  debate  was  upon  the  question  of  control  of 
shipments.  Mr.  R.  1).  Stephens  was  the  champion 
of  the  negative  and  behind  him  was  the  group  of 
Sacramento  fruit  shippers  of  that  day  who.  of 
course,  did  not  desire  any  control  of  shipments  at 
this  end  of  the  line;  nor  did  they  want  any  asso- 
ciation of  growers  whatever — but  that  considera- 
tion was  incidental.  Mr.  Stephens  was  earnest 
and  sincere  in  his  contention  that  shipments 
should  not  be  supervised  or  controlled  and  he  was 
warranted  in  that  view  at  that  time,  because  he 
had  succeeded  at  great  cost  and  effort  in  learning 
how  to  pack  grapes  and  where  to  sell  them,  and 
no  one  could  offer  him,  in  return  for  a  sacrifice  of 
control  of  his  own  business,  anything  but  a  lot  of 
general  views  of  co-operation  which  seemed  to  him 
intangible  and  chimerical.  In  contending  for  his 
own  position,  as  based  upon  his  own  experience, 
he  served  as  attorney  for  those  who  desired  no 
association  or  control  whatever  and  who  could  not 
think  and  speak  as  effectively  as  he.  At  the  time 
it  seemed  as  though  he  had  pooled  issues  with 
them,  but  we  now  believe  he  used  their  support 
only  to  secure  what  he  thought  was  for  the  good 
of  the  fruit  interest  and  to  protect  those  who 
knew  how  to  handle  it  from  the  ill  effects  of  un- 
skilled expansion.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives,  and  we  are  only  sure  that  they  were 
honest  and  honorable,  the  result  was  the  frosting 
of  the  growth  of  co-operation  and  the  consequent 
decay  which  made  the  California  Fruit  Union  a 
cover  for  iniquities  which  brought  some  to  afflu- 
ence and  others  to  poverty. 


We  are  not  contending  that  Mr.  Stephens'  at- 
titude in  that  early  day  accomplished  this  nor  that 
an  opposite  attitude  on  his  part  would  have  pre- 
vented it.  Hut  we  do  believe  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber he  has  been  a  consistent  apostle  of  error  all 
these  years.   The  old  Fruit  Union  would  have  been 


wrecked  anyway.  The  principles,  which  those 
who  first  worked  for  it  announced,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently entrenched  in  the  public  mind  at  that 
time  to  command  the  support  essential  to  their 
successful  application.  If  they  had  not  fallen  at 
first  by  Mr.  Stephens'  open  onset,  they  would  have 
fallen  later  by  undermining  by  less  honorable  in- 
fluences. The  time  was  not  ripe  for  them.  At 
present,  however,  it  seems  inexcusable  to  contend 
that  anything  can  be  so  necessary  to  the  expanded 
fruit  interests  of  the  State  as  organization  which 
shall  have  full  power  to  control  shipments  in  such 
a  way  that  the  fruit  shall  surely  go  where  it  can 
be  sold  for  something  above  its  cost — for  as  much 
more  as  the  market  will  give,  but  not  for  less,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  accident.  Now.  manifestly,  if  those 
interested  in  shipment  can  be  drawn  into  effective 
organization  for  this  fundamental  purpose,  is  it 
not  clear  that  the  same  organization  will  need  to 
do  for  its  own  success  all  incidental  things  like 
the  improvement  of  the  fruit,  the  manner  of  its 
packing,  the  regulation  of  transportation,  etc.? 
Mr.  Stephens  has  nothing  to  learn  about  packing, 
lie  standardized  his  pack  before  many  other  peo- 
ple thought  of  it.  lie  has.  we  understand,  for 
many  years,  enjoyed  as  the  proper  reward  for  his 
effort,  thi'  advantage  of  a  secured  market.  The 
chief  needs  of  his  business  (of  course  we  only 
guess  at  this)  are  cheaper  transportation  and  non- 
interference by  the  products  of  others.  To  attain 
these  he  has  a  ease  against  the  railways  and  a 
case  against  (he  farther  expansion  of  the  industry. 
The  weight  of  his  hammer  for  these  obstacles  is 
something  immense  and  he  swings  it  like  a  giant. 


Hut  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
see  why  his  own  great  needs  are  not  the  great 
needs  of  the  industry  in  general  or  of  the  State. 
He  cannot  understand  that  the  amount  of  fruit 
which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  this  great  State  to 
sell  cannot  ever  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  He  has  learned 
nothing  from  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Crowers'  Exchange  of  the  citrus  inter- 
est which  is  that  the  product  must  be  pushed  into 
every  market  to  the  full  capacity  of  that  market, 
without  loss  from  conflicting  shipments  and  with 
every  advantage  of  aggressive  pushing  for  in- 
creased volume  of  sales  in  all  those  markets  to 
keen  pace  with  the  advance  of  production  and  that 
it  is  inconceivable  that  such  ends  should  be  se- 
cured in  any  other  way  than  by  a  strong  associa- 
tion which  shall  determine  what  grades  of  fruit 
shall  be  sent  and  where  they  shall  be  sent  day  by 
day.  This  end  must  be  accomplished  by  and  for 
the  deciduous  fruits  as  soon  as  possible  just  as  it 
has  already  been  attained  for  the  citrus  fruits. 
It  may  not  be  in  exactly  the  same  way  but  the 
end  is  the  same.  Success  has  been  attained  by  the 
citrus  exchange  in  spite  id'  as  vigorous  f.  o.  b.  and 

Other  opposition  as  can  be  conceived  of.  It  is  not 
complete  success,  for  Opposition  still  has  its  own 
way  with  its  fractional  part  of  the  product,  but  the 

preponderant  f  exchange-handed  fruit  is  great 

enough  to  give  it  mastery  of  the  situation  ami 
ability  to  control  conditions.  We  take  it  that  the 
same  fortunate  mastery  can  be  attained  in  the  de- 
ciduous line  and  such  a  vast  amount  of  good  be 
done  that  fruit  production  will  see  its  rewards 
deservedly  increase.  And  it  can  do  this  with  Mr. 
Stephens'  help,  which  will  be  of  great  value,  or 
without  him,  if  he  should  still  think  his  interest 
demands  that  he  should  do  as  he  sees  fit  with  his 
own.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  comment  freely 
upon  Mr.  Stephens'  attitude,  historic  and  present, 
because  he  was  practically  alone  in  his  contentions 
at  the  meeting  whose  chief  transactions  are  pre- 
sented elsewhere,  and  because  we  felt  called  upon 
to  explain,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  how- 
he  could  be  in  such  conspicuous  opposition  and 
still  consistent  with  his  own  ideals  of  what  is  for 
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the  good  of  the  fruit  interest  which  have  been 
evolved  from  the  facts  of  his  own  experience. 

The  movement  for  the  organization  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  interests  begun  in  Sacramento  last  week 
must  go  on.  Its  course  may  not  be  short  nor  easy 
but  it  must  keep  on  its  way.  A  declaration  of 
purpose  has  been  made  and  some  essentials  of 
method  have  been  approved.  Who  will  individu- 
ally sign  up  and  take  part  in  membership  ?  Every- 
one interested  should  take  this  question  to  him- 
self. There  will  be  a  large  committee  for  promo- 
tion to  react  all  producing  districts  and  there 
should  be  full  and  free  discussion  in  all  organiza- 
tions appreciating  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
"When  adequate  membership  is  secured  no  doubt 
there  will  be  meetings  to  determine  definite  meth- 
ods of  procedure  and  to  choose  those  who  are  to 
be  charged  with  their  enforcement — but  these  are 
matters  for  later  consideration. 

Speaking  of  selling  fruit  leads  naturally  to  the 
selling  of  other  produce  and  we  note  again  the 
fact  that  the  popular  opinion  that  the  farmers 
have  had  undue  share  of  recent  advance  in  prices 
or  that  prices  advanced  because  of  their  exactions 
is  a  great  error.  The  trouble  lies  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Washington  last  week  Secretary  Wilson  is 
reported  to  have  said:  "I  am  gathering  evidence 
which  will  show  that  American  farm  products  are 
being  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  they  are  in  this 
country."  Secretary  Wilson  also  gave  evidence 
to  show  that  the  producer  at  the  present  time  was 
getting  little  more  than  formerly  for  his  food  pro- 
ducts, while  the  ultimate  consumer  was  paying 
an  excessive  price.  Just  how  great  is  the  retail- 
er's profit  is  shown  for  points  on  this  slope  in  a  re- 
cent report  as  follows :  The  mean  of  39.4  per  cent 
of  gross  profit  is  derived  from  reports  from  the 
.Western  States.  The  highest  rate  is  62  per  cent 
for  Lewiston,  Idaho ;  next  is  58  per  cent  for  Spo- 
kane, Wash. ;  50  per  cent  for  Ogden,  Utah  ;  39  per 
cent  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ; 
37  per  cent  for  Denver,  Colo. ;  24  per  cent  in  Se- 
attle, Wash. ;  and  16  per  cent  for  Tacoma,  Wash. 
For  the  50  cities  of  the  whole  country  the  mean 
gross  profit  was  38  per  cent.  This  certainly  shows 
that  distribution  of  meat  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  very  profitable  business. 

But  the  farmers  naturally  resent  the  imputation 
placed  upon  them  and  they  do  not  like  the  organ- 
ized effort  against  what  they  produce  even  if 
some  one  else  is  seizing  an  undue  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  it.  At  Frankfort,  Kansas,  a  farmer's 
meeting  last  week  made  this  declaration:  "If 
this  meat-eaters'  strike  can  be  made  a  matter  of 
organized  labor,  and  is  carried  out,  then  the  far- 
mers propose  to  wage  an  uncompromising  war  on 
every  labor  organization  that  enters  into  this  boy- 
cott. They  will  unite  for  the  first  time  in  history 
against  the  labor  organizations.  Not  only  will 
they  also  pledge  themselves  not  to  buy  anything 
manufactured  by  such  labor  organizations  for  one 
year,  but  they  will  advocate  free  trade  along  with 
it.  They  will  not  make  it  a  party  issue,  but  they 
will  make  it  their  politics,  regardless  of  party  af- 
filiations."  The  Kansas  farmers  are  evidently  get- 
ting real  mad  about  it. 


Queries  and  Replies 


Trimming  up  Eucalypts. 

To  the  Editor :  We  planted  about  five  acres  of 
eucalyptus  trees  last  spring  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  they  have  grown  very  nicely.  As  we 
have  considerable  north  winds  there,  and  the  tree* 
are  very  bushy,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  in  the  spring,  to  prune  the  trees  up  pretty 


well  from  the  ground,  as  at  present  the  limbs 
grow,  practically  speaking,  all  the  way  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  trees  now  are 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  contain  a  great 
deal  of  foliage,  and  are  very  bushy.  Being  in  this 
position,  they  catch  a  great  deal  of  the  wind  and 
are  hard  to  keep  straightened  up.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  is — -would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
trim  the  trees  up  say  one-half  or  two-thirds  the 
way  from  the  bottom  and  thus  prevent  them  tak- 
ing so  much  wind?  Would  such  pruning  be  at  all 
injurious  to  the  tree? — Grower,  Sacramento. 

It  is  not  usual  to  trim  young  eucalyptus  up 
from  the  base  as  you  suggest,  because  of  the  belief 
that  opening  up  below  and  leaving  the  foliage 
above  gives  the  wind  more  chance  to  beat  about 
the  top-heavy  tree,  than  if  all  the  foliage  were  left 
to  distribute  the  pressure  more  evenly.  We  do 
not  remember  of  seeing  a  bushy  tree  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  wind,  while  we  have  seen  many  trim- 
med up  trees  beaten  about  until  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  stake  them  for  their  protection.  If  the 
trees  are  as  near  together  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
forest  planting,  it  is  better  to  have  the  wind  im- 
pinge on  the  whole  of  the  tree  than  to  rush 
through  and  exert  its  pressure  only  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  At  all  events,  we  should  feel  safer 
with  the  branches  on  the  ground  than  otherwise. 

Pruning'  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  How  would  you  prune  apple 
trees  eight  or  nine  years  old  that  have  not  been 
cut  back  ?  There  are  a  great  many  that  have  run 
up  20  feet  high  with  12  to  15  main  limbs  and  very 
few  being  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter.— Newcomer,  Sebastopol. 

Remove  cross  branches  which  are  interfering 
with  others  and  thin  out  branches  which  seem  to 
be  crowding  each  other  at  their  attachments  to 
the  trunk,  by  removing  some  of  them  at  the  start- 
ing point.  Having  removed  these  carefully  so  as 
not  to  knock  off  spurs  from  other  branches,  study 
the  tree  as  it.is  thus  somewhat  opened  up  and  see 
where  remaining  branches  can  be  shortened  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  run  too  high.  Do  not 
shear  off  branches  leaving  a  lot  of  stubs  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree,  but  always  cut  back  a 
main  branch  to  a  lateral  and  shorten  the  lateral 
higher  up  if  desirab'e.  This  will  keep  away  from 
having  a  lot  of  brush  in  the  top  of  the  tree.  Study 
each  tree  by  itself  for  symmetry  and  balance  of 
branches  and  proceed  by  judgment  rather  than 
by  rules  anyone  can  give  you. 

Grafting  and  Budding  the  Mulberry. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  most  approved  man- 
ner of  grafting  mulberry  trees.  Am  told  that  they 
are  very  difficult  to  successfully  graft.  Is  this 
true?  When  is  the  proper  time? — G.  G.  F.,  Elk 
Grove. 

You  are  correctly  informed.  Most  propagators 
find  the  mulberry  difficult  by  ordinary  top  and 
cleft  grafting  methods.  A  flute  or  ring  graft  or 
bud  does  well  on  small  seedlings — that  is,  remov- 
ing a  ring  or  cylinder  of  the  bark  from  the  stock 
and  putting  in  its  place  a  cylinder  from  the  va- 
riety desired,  cut  to  fit  accurately.  For  large 
trees  this  would  have  to  be  done  on  young  shoots 
forced  out  by  cutting  back  the  main  branches, 
but  when  this  is  done  ordinary  shield  budding  in 
these  new  shoots  would  give  good  results.  'Cut 
back  the  trees  now  and  bud  in  the  new  shoots  in 
July  or  August. 

Heating  and  Fermentation. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  explain  the  reason  why 
dampness  will  cause  anything  like  hay,  Egyptian 
corn  or  other  like  products-to  heat.  We  all  know 
that  improperly  cured  hay  or  corn  will  heat,  but 
the  question  is,  why  or  what  makes  the  tempera- 
ture rise? — Reader,  Ceres. 

Heating  is  due  to  fermentation,  which  means 
the  action  upon  the  vegetable  substance  of  germs 
which  begin  to  grow  and  multiply  after  their  kind 


whenever  conditions  favor  them.  The  earlier 
stages  of  this  action  is  called  "sweating,"  and  it 
is  beneficial  as  in  the  case  of  hay,  tobacco,  dried 
fruits,  etc.,  as  is  commonly  recognized — resulting 
in  what  is  known  as  curing — and  it  is  the  art  of 
the  handler  of  such  products  not  to  allow  the 
action  to  go  beyond  what  may  be  called  the  nor- 
mal "sweating."  If  not  checked  by  proper  han- 
dling, which  involves  drying,  cooling,  etc.,  fer- 
mentation will  continue,  and  other  germs  will  find 
conditions  suitable  for  them  to  take  up  their  work 
of  destruction,  and  this  new  action  produces 
higher  temperature  still,  and  if  not  checked  by 
cooling  or  drying  or  otherwise  making  the  sub- 
stance inhospitable  to  them,  "heating"  will  re- 
sult, and  thence  onward  rapidly  to  decay,  if  they 
have  everything  their  own  way.  "Sweating," 
which  may  thus  begin  with  natural  heat,  may  run 
into  active  fermentation  with  rising  heat  until  its 
work  is  done. 


Improvement  of  Pastures. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  a  great  deal  of  pasture 
land  that  has  grown  up  to  worthless  plants  and 
stubby  brush  until  there  are  no  native  grasses  left 
for  seeding.  Would  it  pay  to  plow  up  this  land 
and  reseed  to  alfalfa,  burr  clover  or  some  other 
native  grass?  Can  the  native  grasses  be  encour- 
aged, or  are  they  like  our  native  Indians,  die  off 
with  too  much  cultivation  and  civilization? — 
Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  breaking 
up  dry  land  and  resowing  is  a  profitable  operation. 
With  lands  containing  moisture  enough  to  grow 
perennial  plants  it  is  quite  different  and  good  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  on  that  kind  of  land. 
Native  plants  can  be  encouraged  by  being  careful 
not  to  overstock  the  land,  not  turning  stock  upon 
it  when  it  is  wet,  and  being  particular  to  take  off 
the  stock  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  so 
that  the  plants  will  be  allowed  to  make  seed  for 
the  coming  year.  After  the  plants  have  seeded, 
the  land  can  be  pastured  for  dry  feed  without 
losing  the  seed.  The  handling  of  our  native  pas- 
tures is  more  a  matter  of  policy  than  an  effort  to 
improve  them  by  the  introduction  of  new  plants. 
Pastures  may,  however,  be  often  improved  by 
clearing  off  the  brush  and  harrowing  in  seed  of 
such  plants  as  you  mention  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season. 


Rise  of  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  ask  about  some  land 
in  the  El  Cajon  valley.  The  water  is  inadequate, 
but  I  am  told  by  all  the  ranchers  on  the  Bostonia 
side  of  the  valley  and  also  by  those  on  the  south 
that  their  wells  are  excellent.  But  they  all  say 
that  on  the  west  side  they  are  bringing  up  alkali. 
One  also  said  that  the  water  level  was  rising 
throughout  all  the  valley.  Is  it  safe  to  depend  on 
this  in  part,  or  will  the  alkali  spread  over  all  the 
valley  and  the  foothills? — R.  E.,  San  Diego. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  people  who  predict  the 
rise  of  alkali  almost  anywhere  except  on  their  own 
premises.  No  one  can  exactly  tell  where  alkali 
will  go,  because  no  one  has  complete  knowledge  of 
the  water  movement  in  underlying  strata.  Wher- 
ever the  ground  water  rises  on  lower  levels  be- 
cause of  irrigation  on  higher  levels  there  is  dangrr 
of  the  rising  of  the  alkali,  for  which  the  only  cure 
is  under  drainage  with  tile  so  that  this  rising 
water  is  carried  to  an  outflow  and  not  allowed  to 
approach  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface. 
If  you  have  such  an  outflow  and  desire  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  tiling,  you  can  insure  your- 
self against  a  serious  rise  of  alkali  indefinitely. 
We  do  not  see,  however,  how  alkali  can  rise  to  the 
higher  lands  of  the  valley,  such  as  the  Bostonia 
mesa.  Its  first  effect  would  be  to  make  lakes  or 
ponds  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  valley,  and  even 
then  the  surrounding  mesa  lands  would  not  be 
injured. 
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Horticulture. 


PROTECTION  FROM  INJURY  BY  FROST. 


By  Prof.  Ai.ex  McAdie  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Watsonville. 

In  our  attempts  to  prevent  damage  by  frost  in 
California,  the  first  question  to  be  answered  is, 
what  is  needed  ?  A  cheap,  easily  handled,  effective 
means  of  preventing  rapid  cooling  during  the 
night  and  early  morning  hours.  Also  we  must 
prevent  excessive  drying  of  the  plant  tissue  pre- 
vious to  the  fall  in  temperature  and  excessive 
warming  of  the  dried,  chilled  plant  after  the  frost. 
Briefly,  we  must  shield  fruit  and  leaf  from  abnor- 
mal strains,  caused  by  rapid  changes  in  tempera- 
ture and  humidity.  In  nearly  all  the  papers  here- 
tofore written  on  protection  from  frost,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  temperature  changes, 
but  very  little  has  been  said  about  the  condition 
which  so  frequently  precedes  frost,  namely,  the 
drying.  In  California  our  frost  periods  are  nearly 
always  preceded  by  a  day  or  two  of  boisterous 
north  winds,  quieting  down  at  nightfall.  These 
winds,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing,  rob 
vegetation  of  much  of  the  natural  moisture,  and 
probably  leave  plants  in  no  proper  condition  to 
withstand  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  quiet  night 
hours  following.  The  plants  are  also  in  no  condi- 
tion to  withstand  the  rapid  warming  after  sunrise, 
when  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  them  through  a  dry, 
clear  atmosphere.  At  such  times  there  is  nothing 
to  intercept  the  sun's  heat,  practically  no  atmos- 
pheric absorption  and  no  gradual  heating,  to 
which  the  plant  might  accommodate  itself. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  importance 
of  this  drying  effect  preceding  frost,  by  the  dam- 
age done  during  the  cold  spell  of  December  19-20, 
1908.  Strong  desiccating  winds  blew  down  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  for  several  days  before  the 
freeze.  My  belief,  expressed  popularly,  is  that  the 
ground  was  dried  out,  the  trees  in  large  measure 
over-stimulated  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  intense 
evaporation  at  the  leaf  surfaces.  Then  when  the 
excessive  metabolism  could  not  be  longer  main- 
tained there  was  inadequate  exudation,  and  shriv- 
eled plant  tissue  resulted;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
it  was  most  necessary  that  the  plant  should  have 
a  good  supply  of  water  to  enable  it  to  resist  rapid 
temperature  change.  Again,  it  must  be  plain  that 
such  dried,  chilled  tissue  is  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand rapid  heating.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
support  these  views  in  the  well  known  fact  that 
frosted  oranges,  for  example,  are  somewhat  dried 
and  do  not  regain  their  natural  juiciness  by  re- 
maining on  the  trees. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that  in  any 
campaign  of  frost  fighting,  we  must  not  neglect 
this  antecedent  condition  of  drying  and  the  con- 
sequent condition  of  rapid  thawing. 

The  general  campaign  of  frost  fighting,  as  thus 
far  laid  out.  covers  three  main  lines: 

1.  Accurate  advance  information  of  the  occur- 
rence of  frost. 

2.  Applying  preventive  measures  during  criti- 
cal hours. 

3.  Preventing  sudden  warming  of  chilled  fruit, 
or  a  too  rapid  thawing  out. 

I'nder  the  first  of  these  heads  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  five  years.  Not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia but  now  throughout  the  various  fruit  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  "Weather  Bureau 
"officials  recognize  the  value  of  special  study  of 
types  of  frost  maps.  The  work  first  undertaken 
in  California  on  a  large  scale  and  for  a  distinct 
purpose,  is  now  an  important  feature  of  the  fore- 
caster's work  at  many  places.  Frosts  are  found  to 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  certain  movements  of 
low  and  high  pressure  areas  and  the  displacement 
of  the  lower  air  incident  to  the  pressure  changes. 
Frost  is  a  matter  of  air  drainage,  both  on  a  large 
scale  and  on  a  small  scale.  In  other  words,  frosts 
are  successfully  forecast  because  we  understand 
the  general  movements  of  the  lower  air,  and  in 
particular  certain  local  circulations.  Types  of 
frost  maps,  that  is,  conditions  preceding  frosts  24 
hours,  are  shown  herewith. 

The  forecaster  anticipates  a  condition  in  which 
the  lower  air  strata  are  quiet,  dust-free  ami  very 
dry.  Under  such  condition  there  is  rapid  radia- 
tion and  loss  of  heat  from  plant  and  ground  and  a 
sharp  fall  in  temperature.    While  the  forecaster 


gives  the  general  conditions  favorable  for  frost, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  each  individual 
orchardist  must  study  his  own  problem  of  air 
movement  in  his  own  locality.  These  local  circu- 
lations should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
daily  weather  map.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have 
certain  instrumental  records,  such  as  are  given 
by  the  thermograph  and  hygrograph ;  the  im- 
portance of  which  data  will  be  apparent  from  the 
discussion  further  on. 

Under  the  second  head  we  must  discuss  some  of 
the  physical  processes  operative  in  the  formation 
of  frost  and  then  mention  the  various  devices, 
such  as  smudging  outfits,  coal  baskets,  oil  pots, 
orchard  heaters,  anti-frost  covers,  etc.  Opinions 
will  differ  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  various 
devices,  and  some  are  undoubtedly  more  service- 
able for  certain  localities  than  others.  We  pro- 
pose  to  discuss  the  principles  rather  than  individ- 
ual devices. 

There  are  three  general  principles  used  in  frost 
protection  devices: 

1.  Adding  heat. 

2.  Saving  heat. 

3.  Mixing,  or  stirring  the  air  to  prevent  cool 
areas. 

Under  the  first  are  included  all  the  various 
forms  of  heating  devices,  such  as  open  fires, 
smudge  fires,  coal  baskets,  oil  pots,  orchard  heat- 
ers, etc.  The  use  of  fires  probably  dates  back  be- 
yond our  memery,  but  the  first  use  of  the  coal 
baskets  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  loss 
by  frost  was  by  Edward  Copely  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
about  1896.  The  first  use  of  oil,  that  we  have 
record  of,  was  by  Everett,  at  Arlington.  Cal.,  and 
the  first, use  of  hot  water  was  by  Meacham.  at 
Riverside.  A  severe  frost  about  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1905.  caused  great  damage  to  the  orange 
crop  in  the  Riverside  section,  and  the  following 
year  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  frost  fighting  campaign.  The  Riverside  Hor- 
ticultural Club  took  an  active  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  many  experiments  were  conducted  by 
such  men  as  those  already  mentioned,  and 
Koethen.  Reed,  Holmes,  Hall.  Hammond  and  Mc- 
Adie.  and  others  whose  names  I  cannot  now  recall. 
The  work  has  gone  on  and  there  are  now  on  the 
market  many  forms  of  heating  devices.  A  con- 
venient and  serviceable  frost  alarm  thermometer 
and  oil  pot  were  devised  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
officials  at  Fresno,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Bolton,  by  use  in 
the  vineyards  during  the  spring  frosts.  There 
have  recently  been  put  upon  the  market  orchard 
heaters,  burning  oil,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  in 
the  apple  sections  of  Colorado  and  other  Rocky 
mountain  States  results  have  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. These  are  known  as  the  Troutman  orchard 
heaters,  burning  oil  and  used  variously  forty  to 
a  hundred,  or  even  more,  to  the  acre. 

Direct  heating  by  large  open  fires  is  not  recom- 
mended, as  experience  has  shown  that  the  heat  is 
radiated  largely  upward  and  is  not  effective  in 
warming  the  fruit.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  the 
following  experience  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
horticulturists  in  California.  Mr.  J.  S.  Douglass 
of  San  Emigdio  ranch,  writes  that  during  the  night 
of  December  20  and  21,  1908.  the  temperature  for 
14  hours  ranged  between  19  to  24°  F.  For  36 
hours  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  28°  F. 
About  15  cords  of  wood  and  40  tons  of  wet  hay 
were  burned  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  orchard. 
The  relative  humidity  was  low,  there  was  little  air 
movement  and  the  smoke  rose  as  straight  as  a  pine 
tree.  At  the  intersection' of  two  roads  in  the  or- 
chard there  was  a  large  fire  and  30  feet  away  a 
thermometer  was  placed  on  an  olive  tree.  A  sec- 
ond fire  was  burning  20  feet  from  this  tree  in  an- 
other direction,  and  a  third  fire  25  feet  away  in 
still  another  direction.  The  temperature  at  the 
tree,  however,  remained  at  about  20°  F.  from  3  to 
8  a.  m.  December  21.  This  was  the  coldest  weather 
in  this  locality  since  1888.  It  is  evident  that  in 
this  case  a  large  amount  of  heat  was  lost. 

Many  .small  fires  are  much  more  effective  than 
a  few  large  fires.  In  the  use  of  numerous  small 
heating  devices,  it  is  possible  to  distribute  the  heat 
where  it  is  most  needed.  It  is  also  possible  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  wire  baskets,  oil  pots  or 
orchard  heaters  to  offset  a  continuing  fall  in  tem- 
perature. It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  with 
most  oil  pots,  unless  the  combustion  is  excellent, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  soot  which  may  settle  on  the 
fruit. 

Under  the  second  head,  that  of  saving  heat,  we 
have  all  the  various  smudging  devices  for  artificial 
cloud  making  and  all  the  different  forms  of  cover- 


ing. The  object,  of  course,  is  to  utilize  the  earth's  i 
heat  as  much  as  possible  by  entrapping  it.  Any 
cover  spread  above  the  ground  interferes  with  loss 
by  radiation,  and  the  most  effective  protective  ! 
methods  have  rightly  been  based  upon  this  saving 
and  storage  of  heat.  To  be  thoroughly  effective.; 
however,  the  cover  should  be  spread  before  the 
earth  has  lost  most  of  its  heat.  The  cause  of  fail-  I 
ure  in  many  smudging  efforts  is  that  they  are  be- 
gun too  late.  The  cover,  or  shield,  protection  has 
another  advantage  in  that  it  serves  after  sunrise 
as  a  guard  against  the  too  rapid  warming  of  the 
chilled  plant  after  sunrise.  We  have  examined 
many  orchards  in  California  and  found  that  fruit 
was  most  damaged  where  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  While  it  is  not  definitely  known 
what  action  causes  the  death  of  the  cell,  whether  it 
be  a  rupture  of  the  cell  walls  or  a  separation  of  the 
water  and  absence  of  the  necessary  turgidity,  it 
would  seem  that  we  could  not  err  in  guarding  the 
plant  fibre  from  strain  due  to  rapid  and  unequal 
heating  while  still  chilled. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  cover  devices,  the  lat- 
tice work  is  probably  the  most  expensive,  but  cer- 
tainly the  most  effective. 

A  new  form  of  cover,  known  as  an  anti-frost 
cover,  was  devised  last  year  by  the  writer  in  the 
San  Francisco  Weather  Bureau  office.  It  is.  how-1 
ever,  better  suited  for  the  protection  of  small 
fruit,  garden  flowers  and  vegetables.  It  is  based 
on  the  old  and  widely  known  practice  of  covering 
garden  flowers  with  newspapers  when  frost  is  ex-j 
pected.  In  the  new  anti-frost  cover  there  is  used, 
instead  of  a  single  cover,  a  double  layer  of  pre- 
pared paper  with  an  intervening  air  space.  This 
prevents  almost  perfectly  the  escape  of  the  long 
heat  waves  from  the  ground.  Such  covering  can 
be  spread  above  the  plant  an  hour  or  two  before 
sunset :  i.  e..  before  the  ground  has  lost  much  of  its 
heat.  If  at  the  same  time  shallow  pans  of  warm 
water  are  placed  under  the  cover,  an  effective 
screen  and  serviceable  supply  of  water  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  we  use  this  cover] 
at  a  time  when  the  roots  are  absorbing  vigorously 
and  transpiration  by  the  leaves  is  at  a  maximum. 
We  therefore  prevent  any  lowering  of  temperature 
at  the  leaf  surface  and  store  up  in  the  plant  a 
quantity  of  heat  energy  for  expenditure  slowly 
through  the  night  hours.  The  actual  temperature, 
of  the  air  is  of  less  importance  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  leaf  or  fruit  surface.  A  deposit  of 
moisture  is  advantageous. 

A  special  use  of  the  anti-frost  cover  in  connec- 
tion with  tree  fruits  is  to  unroll  the  covers  in  the 
orchard  before  sunset  and  to  roll  them  up  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Under  the  third  head,  methods  based  upon  mix- 
ing or  stirring  the  air.  no  special  devices  that  are 
available  and  practicable  are  known.  When  na- 
ture mixes  the  air,  i.  e.,  on  windy  nights,  frost  does 
not  occur.  It  is  now  known  to  meteorologists  that 
layers  of  air  of  different  temperature  may  lie 
close  to  one  another  without  mixing.  On  nearly 
every  frosty  night  there  is  a  difference  of  6,  8  or 
10  degrees  in  temperature  between  the  ground 
and  the  air  10  feet  above,  the  warmer  layers  being 
above.  Where  air  is  well  mixed  and  there  is  good 
ventilation,  we  seldom  find  frost. 

Finally,  in  our  opinion  the  ideal  frost  protec- 
tion method  will  be  a  combination  of  a  cover,  a 
heater  and  a  ventilator,  and  if  the  views  advance^ 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  are  correct,  as  to 
the  injury  caused  by  desiccation,  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  provide  water  in  proper  quantity. 

To  sum  up,  the  fruit  grower  should  : 

1.  Watch  the  weather  forecast  closely. 

2.  Study  local  air  circulation. 

3.  Use  a  thermograph  in  the  orchard  and  study 
the  temperature  record. 

4.  Experiment  and  determine  for  his  particular 
crop  the  most  suitable  heater,  cover  or  watering 
device. 

5.  Not  give  up  the  fight  against  frost  because 
of  a  first  failure. 


NEW  POINTS  ON  THE  PEAR  BLIGHT. 

By  Pkok.  R.  K.  Smith,  in  Bulletin  203.  of  the  University 
of  California  Experiment  Station. 

One  of  the  must  valuable  results  obtained  from 
the  work  done  thus  far  with  the  pear  blight  has 
been  the  experience  gained  as  to  the  behavior  of 
the  disease  under  California  conditions.  Of  these 
peculiarities  there  are  two  which  seem  of  particu- 
lar importance,  since  they  are  the  factors  which 
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have  most  largely  prevented  complete  control  of 
pear  blight  in  California  ;  these  are  :  first,  the  very 
large  amount  of  infection  of  twigs  and  green 
shoots  which  occurs  with  no  relation  to  the  blos- 
soms ;  second,  the  large  number  of  trees  which  be- 
come infected  in  the  body  near  the  ground  or  in 
the  butt  under  ground.  In  the  latter  case  the 
blight  runs  down  into  the  roots  and  often  girdles 
and  kills  trees  which,  in  the  tops,  appear  perfectly 
healthy,  or  only  slightly  affected  with  the  disease. 
So  far  as  the  usual  form  of  the  disease  is  con- 
cerned, occurring  in  the  top  of  the  tree  with  the 
infection  mostly  through  the  blossoms,  our  grow- 
ers have  learned  to  handle  it  with  considerable 
success  by  the  usual  methods  where  the  work  is 
done  carefully. 

The  most  discouraging  and  baffling  feature  of 
•the  disease  has  been  that  mentioned,  where  large 
numbers  of  trees  in  an  orchard  apparently  free 
from  blight  would  suddenly  be  found  affected  in 
the  butts,  and  thus  beyond  redemption  by  the 
methods  of  handling  blight  in  the  tops.  Could 
this  difficulty  be  overcome  we  believe  that  pear 
growing  would  again  flourish  on  a  sound  basis, 
though  requiring  more  care  and  attention  than  at 
present. 

Importance  of  Clean  Butts. — During  the  years 
1907-09  our  chief  activity  in  regard  to  pear  blight 
has  consisted  mostly  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
method  by  which  infection  takes  place  in  cases 
where  the  green  twigs  and  shoots  contract  the 
disease  so  abundantly,  and  also  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  growing  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  the  butt  blight  mentioned  above.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  latter  form  of  the  disease  is  a 
result  of  the  other  peculiarity  mentioned,  the  in- 
fection of  the  butts  taking  place  through  green 
sprouts  or  suckers,  sometimes  when  the  latter 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  bud  with  only  one  or 
two  leaves  formed  in  the  rough  bark  near  the  butt. 
Infection  of  this  sort  appears  to  be  brought  about 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  blossom  infection, 
mainly  by  insects.  Our  investigations  have  shown 
that  a  great  variety  of  insects  which  feed  on  the 
green  shoots  may  carry  the  blight  organism  and 
thus  produce  infection.  There  is  no  apparent 
means  of  preventing  this  form  of  the  disease  be- 
yond that  which  has  already  been  in  use,  namely, 
the  removal  of  sprouts  from  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  this  has  not  proven  very  satisfactory  on  ac- 
count of  the  continual  crop  of  suckers  produced 
by  many  trees,  some  of  which  become  infected 
while  still  very  small.  There  is  also  some  infection 
through  wounds  made  by  cutting  off  the  suckers. 

The  most  promise  is  in  the  direction  of  growing 
trees  upon  a  stock  more  or  less  immune,  or  one 
which  is  not  disposed  to  produce  sprouts,  thus 
avoiding  the  infection  of  the  trees  by  blight  in  the 
trunk  or  roots.  It  is  well  known  that  different 
varieties  of  trees  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to 
blight.  None  are  entirely  immune  Tinder  all  con- 
ditions, but  some  are  much  more  so  than  others. 

How  to  Retain  the  Bartlett. — The  whole  consid- 
eration of  pear  blight  in  California  rests  primarily 
upon  the  fact  that  the  word  "pear"  in  this  State 
means  ordinarily  the  Bartlett  pear.  This  variety 
is  so  pre-eminently  satisfactory  that  Avhile  it  is 
one  of  the  most  susceptible  to  blight  and  other 
varieties  much  less  affected  are  to  be  found,  yet 
the  giving  up  of  the  Bartlett  pear  would  mean 
practically  the  giving  up  of  the  pear  industry. 
The  development  of  a  new  variety  as  satisfactory 
as  the  Bartlett.  but  fairly  resistant  to  the  blight 
would  be  a  most  uncertain  undertaking.  Our 
chief  thought  has  therefore  been  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  growing  the  Bartlett  under  some  system 
by  which  the  tree  could  be  rendered  less  suscepti- 
ble to  destruction.  The  ordinary  French  seedling 
root  upon  which  pear  trees  are  commonly  grown 
has  two  vital  defects  in  relation  to  blight.  It  is 
very  free  to  sucker  and  it  is  very  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  These  suckers  become  infected,  the 
blight  runs  down  into  the  butt  and  roots,  and  the 
tree  is  killed  while  the  top  is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  Bartlett  pear  tree  trunk  also  suckers 
rather  freely  and  blights  readily.  It  therefore 
seems  that  it  would  be  of  great  practical  advan- 
tage if  the  Bartlett  could  be  grown  on  a  trunk 
and  root  somewhat  resistant  to  blight  and  not 
given  to  sending  up  suckers.  With  a  Bartlett  top 
worked  on  this  combination  an  orchard  could  cer- 
tainly be  kept  free  from  serious  injury  much  more 
readily  than  with  the  present  stvle  of  tree. 

The  extensive  experience  gained  in  our  work 
on  pear  blight  has  shown  among  the  trees  now 
growing  in  the  State  one  suggestion  of  particular 


value.  This  is  the  growing  of  the  Bartlett  upon 
rooted  cuttings  of  the  LeConte.  The  latter  va- 
riety, while  by  no  means  blight  proof,  is  much  less 
easily  affected  than  the  Bartlett.  It  roots  readily 
from  cuttings  and  produces  a  trunk  decidedly  free 
from  suckers.  Trees  of  this  combination  existing 
in  the  State  have  shown  a  most  vigorous  growth, 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  the  Bartlett  on  the 
ordinary  root.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  no  idea  that  the  Bartlett  top  would 
gain  any  immunity  from  blight  from  groAving  on 
the  LeConte.  The  sole  object  is  simply  to  grow 
the  root  and  trunk  free  from  the  disease  and  con- 
fine the  blight  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  it  can 
be  more  readily  seen  and  handled,  and  where  its 
effects  are  less  disastrous. 

Objections  to  the  LeConte. — As  to  the  growth 
of  the  Bartlett  on  the  LeConte,  what  experience 
we  can  gather  goes  to  show  that  the  tree  thus 
grown,  while  unusually  thrifty  and  vigorous,  is 
very  slow  in  coming  into  bearing.  This  has  been 
learned  particularly  from  Mr.  Richard  Burton  of 
Vacaville,  who  has  old  trees  of  this  sort  and  whose 
experience  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  what  is  said 
upon  this  subject.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested 
that  the  tree  be  double  worked,  with  some  other 
variety  between  the  LeConte  root  and  the  Bartlett 
top,  in  order  to  promote  early  bearing.  The 
Hardy  suggests  itself  as  one  possibility  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  succeeds  well  in  California  and  has 
shown  itself  to  be  quite  free  from  blight.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  thorough  investigation  and  demon- 
stration along  these  lines  pear  trees  are  being 
grown  by  this  division,  trying  out  various  com- 
binations as  to  root  and  trunk,  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. The  results  already  obtained  give  con- 
siderable promise  of  success.  Our  main  object  will 
be  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  growing  a 
nursery  tree  with  a  Bartlett  top  which  can  be 
planted  in  the  orchard  and  kept  free  from  blight 
simply  by  keeping  the  disease  out  of  the  top. 

The  seasons  of  1908  and  1909  have  been  most 
remarkable  in  the  absence  of  pear  blight  through- 
out the  affected  districts.  The  disease  has  dis- 
appeared in  an  astonishing  manner  where  for  the 
last  few  years  it  has  been  most  abundant.  This 
freedom  from  blight  is  evidently  a  climatic  effect 
and  is  encouraging  in  showing  the  possibility  of 
occasional  years  of  little  blight  when  a  tree  may 
have  an  opportunity  for  recovery,  but  should  not 
be  taken  as  indicating  a  permanent  cessation  of 
pear  blight. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  my  article  of  last  week  I-  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  general  misunderstanding  in  the 
southern  orange  country  as  to  what  really  con- 
stitutes "thrips"  in  orange.  The  commonly  used 
name  in  this  country  is  "the  thrip."  and  in  gen- 
eral it  is  applied  to  a  totally  different  form  of  skin 
malformation  than  that  really  caused  by  the 
thrips.  Orange  thrips  injury  is  not  a  disease,  but 
is  caused  by  a  minute  insect  of  that  name,  and  it 
has  become  a  very  serious  orange  tree  pest  in  what 
is  known  as  the  northern  orange  belt,  particularly 
in  Tulare  county,  and  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  cause  of  the  marked  appearance  of 
the  orange  in  that  territory.  I  was  in  Tulare 
county  at  the  opening  of  the  orange  shipping- 
season  this  past  year  and  noted  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  oranges  in  the  packing  houses  were 
more  or  less  marked,  and  as  the  most  seriously 
marked  fruit  goes  into  a  lower  grade  than  it  other- 
wise would  do  and  brings  much  less  per  box  in  the 
Eastern  markets  on  account  of  appearance,  it  can 
be  said  that  a  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  its 
spread  and  final  extinction  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
orange  growers  of  central  California.  I  also  men- 
tioned that  a  government  man  had  the  investiga- 
tion in  hand  and  I  hear  that  he  is  doing  good  work 
and  that  the  growers  are  greatly  encouraged 
thereby. 

An  authority  says:  "Curled  and  thickened 
leaves  and  marked  oranges  have  been  known  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  but  only  recently  have 
these  injuries  been  attributed  to  thrips.  The 
thrips  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  un- 


til now  the  annual  loss  to  the  orange  growers 
amounts  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  writer 
recently  visited  a  packing  house  where  the  or- 
anges from  thrip  infected  orchards  were  being 
graded  and  boxed,  and  found  that  30%  were 
passed  from  fancy,  first  grade,  to  choice,  which 
means  a  difference  in  price  of  about  40  cents  a 
box ;  and  that  about  b%  of  the  crop  was  going  into 
the  cull  bin,  due  entirely  to  the  scab-like  markings 
of  thrips.  While  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not 
noticeably  impaired,  as  the  injury  is  present  only 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  oranges  are  graded  and 
sold  largely  on  appearance,  and  this  scab  produces 
a  very  unpresentable  fruit. 

"The  thrips  feed  also  on  the  foliage  and  tender 
branches,  and  the  damage  to  these  is  serious,  al- 
though not  so  noticeable  as  on  the  fruit.  Only 
new,  unfolding  and  tender  buds  and  leaves  are 
attacked,  as  the  feeding  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
surface  no  part  of  the  leaf  tissue  is  killed  outright, 
but  there  follows  the  "silvering"  characteristic  of 
thrips  and  other  surface  feeding  insects.  The 
leaves  become  cup  shaped  and  wrinkled  and  the 
tissues  noticeably  thickened." 

As  I  knew  that  what  was  called  thrips  in  Tulare 
county  was  not  the  same  as  commonly  known  to 
the  growers  in  the  south,  I  took  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire particularly  into  the  matter  of  the  folks  at 
the  Whittier  institute  and  learned  that  what  they 
called  the  thrips  was  the  same  marking  so  preva- 
lent in  Tulare  county.  To  the  growers  of  the  south 
it  is  generally  known  as  "leaf  mark,"  and  while 
not  at  all  uncommon,  is  not  regarded  seriously. 
The  so-called  thrips  of  the  south  is  a  small  spot  of 
a  yellowish  tinge  and  rarely  larger  than  one-half 
the  size  of  a  silver  dime. 


Fortified  with  the  assurance  thus  attained,  I 
called  at  a  packing  house  in  the  so-called  foothill 
section  recently,  and  as  the  manager  was  helping 
me  look  through  the  bins  for  frosted  fruit,  for 
which  he  offered  me  50  cents  for  every  one  I  could 
find,  and  I  can  say  right  here  that  I  did  not  earn  a 
nickle,  I  saw  one  orange  marked  with  that  russet 
appearance,  or  silvering,  and  sure  enough  the 
manager  said  it  was  a  leaf  mark.  I  asked  him  to 
find  me  an  orange  marked  by  the  thrips  and  he 
found  one  marked  as  described  above.  I  disputed 
him  and  he  called  his  foreman,  who  backed  him  up 
in  his  contention.  I  then  offered  to  bet  him  a  new 
hat  that  he  was  wrong,  and  he  took  the  bet.  the 
decision  to  be  left  to  Dr.  Coit  of  Whittier.  I  took 
the  two  oranges,  the  one  with  his  thrips,  a  small 
one.  and  the  one  with  mine,  a  large  one,  and  on 
my  return  home  I  mailed  a  section  of  the  peel  con- 
taining the  marks  to  the  Pathological  Institute, 
writing  nothing  further  than  that  I  would  like  to 
have  Dr.  Coit  write  me  what  caused  the  marks. 
I  have  received  the  following  from  him:  "The 
small  orange  has  a  spot  which  we  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand. It  does  not  act  like  the  "brown  spot" 
and  causes  much  less  damage.  Many  of  the  pack- 
ers pay  no  attention  to  it,  while  many  confuse  it 
with  tbe  so-called  'thrips  spot.' 

"The  large  orange  has  a  disfigurement  called 
'leaf  marks'  by  many  graders,  but  in  my  opinion 
this  is  caused  by  'thrips.'  You  will  understand 
that  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  scar 
differs  greatly  according  to  whether  the  injury 
'was  done  in  the  bloom  or  when  the  orange  was 
half  grown.  I  think  that  many  of  the  so-called 
'leaf  marks'  are  simply  'thrips'  scars  made  late 
in  the  development  of  the  orance." 


Dr.  Coit  is  an  authority  on  this  subject,  and  his 
Bulletin  No.  58,  issued  by  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona when  he  was  connected  with  that  institution, 
is  a  pamphlet  every  orange  grower  in  the  country 
should  have.  The  reproduced  photographs  in  the 
book  showing  oranges  marked  by  "thrips"  will 
be  recognized  by  every  grower  of  oranges.  De- 
scribing how  the  injury  is  caused  he  says:  "When 
thrips  enter  the  blossom  buds  of  the  orange  just 
as  they  are  opening,  they  rasp  and  scrape  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovary  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  injury 
to  the  tender  skin.  After  the  petals  fall  and  the 
orange  grows  in  size,  the  injured  skin  expands  and 
permanent  scars  appear,  which,  while  they  in  no 
way  lessen  the  eating  quality,  detract  seriously 
from  its  looks  and  selling  value. 

When  the  house  manager  reads  this  he  will  know 
that  he  has  lost,  for  he  agreed  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision. However,  he  owes  me  nothing,  for  it  was 
like  taking  candy  from  a  baby,  and  I  .do  not  like 
to  have  either  end  of  a  cinch  bet. 
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FIKLD  LTI/fTRE  OF  BEAN'S  IX  CALIFORNIA. 

Though  California  has  <rreat  bean  producing  capacity, 
the  area  well  suited  t"  the  product  is  comparatively  lim- 
ited and  only  a  fraction  of  that  has  conditions  which  favor 
the  Lima  bean  as  a  field  crop.  Making  deductions  from 
years  of  local  experience  it  may  be  stated  that  the  summer 
heat  and  drought  of  the  interior  plains  are  offensive  to 
most  kinds  of  beans;  that  occasional  frosts  preclude  the 
winter  growth  of  the  crop  over  wide  areas  where  ordinary 
winter  temperature  and  moisture  would  favor  it;  that 
summer  heat  and  drought  modified  by  exposure  to  ocean 
influences,  or  by  influences  existing  on  interior  river-bot- 
tom lands,  are  acceptable  to  the  plant  and  in  such  situa- 
tions is  the  chief  production.  From  a  commercial  point  of 
view  it  is  also  cpiite  important  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  so  that  the  plant  may  cease  its  growth  and 
mature  its  seed  before  the  fall  rains  make  the  harvesting 
difficult  and  stain  the  beans.  Favoring  conditions  are  thus 
seen  to  be  quite  exacting.  During  the  growing  period  of 
the  plant  there  must  be:  first,  no  frost;  second,  the  least 
possible  duration  of  hot,  dry  winds,  and  a  moderated  at- 
mospheric aridity  generally  :  third,  adequate  moisture  both 
in  air  and  soil  to  maintain  healthful  vegetative  verdure 
followed  by  a  dry-soil-ripening  period  just  as  soon  as  the 
vines  have  filled  pods  enough  for  a  paying  crop. 

Local  Adaptations  to  Bean  Growing. — These  conditions 
are  prescribed  for  a  bean  crop  of  the  dry  seed.  They  are 
all  found  in  eminent  degree  on  the  coast  sides  of  three 
counties:  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura, 
and  these  counties  ten  years  ago  produced  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  the  commercial  bean  crop  of  the  State.  Of  course 
extensions  of  the  region  in  other  counties  both  north  and 
south  along  the  coast  have  similar  conditions,  and  have 
recently  developed  a  large  product.  Favorable  conditions, 
however,  disappear  with  greater  rapidity  toward  the  in- 
terior. Each  of  the  three  counties  mentioned  is  disposed 
on  both  sides  of  ridges  of  the  Coast  Range  mountains.  The 
ocean-side  lands  produce  the  beans:  the  interior  valleys 
of  the  same  counties,  perhaps  not  over  15  miles  away,  are 
beanless.  The  mountain  ridges  exclude  the  ocean  breeze 
and  the  occasional  fogs  and  mists,  and  bean  plants  would 
perish  from  dry  heat  before  a  crop  could  be  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  mountains,  beans 
are  planted  in  May.  after  the  rains  are  practically  over, 
and  the  ocean  tempers  heat,  and  furnishes  moisture  to  the 
air.  so  that,  by  conservation  of  soil-water  by  good  culti- 
vation, the  crop  is  often  made  without  a  drop  of  rain  from 
seed  to  harvest. 

On  the  moist  or  irrigated  lands  of  the  interior  where 
heat  and  atmospheric  aridity  are  tempered  by  evaporation 
from  large  supplies  of  fresh  water  or  moist  soil,  there  are 
also  conditions  which  suit  some  varieties  of  beans  very 
well,  and  constantly  increasing  crops  are  made.  On  in- 
terior lowlands,  however,  there  is  sometimes  a  summer 
rising  of  moisture  from  rivers,  bank-full  from  melting 
mountain  snows  or  other  sources,  which  interferes  with 
proper  ripening  of  the  beans  by  pushing  the  vegetative 
growth  of  the  plants  when  they  should  be  maturing  a  crop 
already  formed.  If,  then,  early  rains  come,  the  bean 
grower  is  apt  to  be  caught  with  his  work  unfinished  and 
his  beans  stained  or  sprouting.  However,  these  troubles 
are  not  serious  enough  to  cause  the  forsaking  of  the  crop, 
and  in  an  occasional  year  of  drought,  when  the  southern 
eoast  COUUties  do  not  get  rainfall  enough  to  make  their  full 
crop,  the  grower  on  the  interior  lowlands  records  a  good 
profit. 

The  extension  of  the  bean  area  of  California  during  the 
last  decade  and  the  relative  production  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  several  leading  commercial  beans  are  seen 
in  the  following,  condensed  from  the  bean  report  for  1909 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Meloche  of  San  Francisco: 

Sacramento    San  Joa-    Central  Southern 

valley,  quin  valley,     roast.       coast.  Totals. 
Large  White  . . .  230,000     234,000       45,000       24,000  -  533,000 

Small  Whites...    15,000    125,000       11,000  151,000 

Pink    145,000      182,000       28.000       15.000  370,000 

Bayo    60,000       26,000    86,000 

Blackeye,  etc...  40,000  78,000  22,000  50,000  190,000 
Lima   1,200,000  1,200,000 

Totals    490,000     520,000     220,000  1,300,001)  2,530,200 

The  foregoing  is  the  product  in  standard  saeks  of  each 
kind,  the  weight  of  the  sacks  in  each  case  being  as  fol- 
lows: Large  White.  92  lbs.:  Small  White.  90  lbs. ;  Pink.  87 


lbs. ;  Bayo,  85  lbs. ;  Blackeye,  80  lbs ;  Lima.  75  lbs.  The 
total  acreage  in  1909  was  estimated  at  130.000  acres,  which 
would  give  an  average  acre-yield  of  about  twenty  sacks. 

Soil  for  Beans. — A  rich  sandy  soil,  if  it  can  be  kept 
moist  enough,  is  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  beans,  and 
dry,  hot,  sandy  soil  is  the  worst,  but  even  on  sand  near 
the  beach,  fair  crops  are  sometimes  made  by  the  help  of 
aerial  moisture  and  coolness.  The  plant  does  not  require 
a  very  great  amount  of  moisture,  if  heat  and  atmospheric 
aridity  are  not  too  great,  but  insists  upon  a  certain 
amount.  Crops  have  been  lost  by  choosing  land  that  was 
too  wTet.  But  though  a  light  soil  seems  to  best  suit  the 
plant,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  on  any  good  garden 
soil,  providing  good  cultivation  is  given  and  the  land 
kept  from  baking  and  drying  out.  With  adequate  care  in 
this  regard,  very  good  garden  crops  are  grown  even  in 
adobe  soil,  but  the  commercial  bean  crops  are  grown  on 
light  soils  because  there  are  obvious  cultural  advantages 
in  dealing  with  such  soils. 

Preparation  of  Land  for  Beans. — As  our  chief  crops  of 
beans  are  grown  without  irrigation  on  light  soils,  in 
regions  of  moderate  rainfall,  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
should  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  land  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  rain  that  falls.  Growth  of  weeds  after 
harvesting  the  beans  should  be  prevented  by  cultivation, 
because  weeds  draw  upon  moisture  and  would  produce 
seed  for  more  weeds.  This  cultivation  also  opens  the  sur- 
face to  absorb  the  early  rains.  When  the  soil  is  well 
moistened  by  rain,  usually  not  later  than  January,  a  good 
plowing  is  given,  and  after  that  the  chisel-toothed  culti- 
vator and  the  harrow  or  other  tool  fitted  to  break  up  all 
compacting  of  the  soil  at  or  below  the  surface,  are  used  at 
short  intervals  through  the  winter  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  retain  moisture  near  the  surface.  There  is  some  varia- 
tion in  winter  practice,  as  some  plow  deeply,  some  turn  a 
shallow  furrow,  and  some  rely  wholly  upon  the  chisel 
cultivator,  which  works  as  deep  as  shallow  plowing.  In 
all  cases  the  end  in  view  is  the  same,  to  bring  the  land  to 
planting  time  with  moisture  retained  and  mellow  to  re- 
ceive the  seed. 

Time  of  Planting.— Hints  of  this  consideration  have  al- 
ready been  given  to  illustrate  other  points.  As  a  general 
conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  California  experience 
clearly  points  to  undesirability  of  early  planting  simply 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  calendar.  The  bush  beans  are 
hardier  than  the  climbers  and  can  be  safely  planted  earlier, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  planting  either  in  ad- 
vance of  a  good  condition  of  warmth  and  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Rather  than  trust  the  seed  to  the  soil  which  is  too 
cold  or  too  wet,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  little,  kill  the  weeds 
by  a  shallow  working,  place  the  seed  deep  enough  to  in- 
sure its  contact  with  moisture  and  then  trust  to  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant  to  make  up  for  the  delay.  This 
it  will  usually  do,  and  will  shoot  ahead  so  that  it  will  be 
of  good  size  for  cultivation  by  the  time  the  weeds  need 
another  cutting.  Just  the  time  when  the  proper  soil  con- 
ditions may  be  expected  to  arrive  will  differ  in  the  differ- 
ent localities,  according  to  local  rainfall  and  spring  tem- 
peratures, the  beginning  of  the  frost-free  period,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  etc.  As  a  generalization,  however,  it  may 
be  put  at  May  1  to  May  15  on  the  coast,  with  a  range  of 
May  1  to  June  1  for  interior  lowlands  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State — chiefly  to  allow  most  lands 
to  come  into  planting  condition. 

As  to  condition  of  soil  and  weather  at  planting  Lima 
beans,  it  may  be  said  that  ample  heat  in  connection  with 
soil  moisture  is  necessary  to  start  this  variety,  and  plant- 
ing is  rushed  during  a  warm  spell  to  insure  these  condi- 
tions. A  rain  after  planting  is  counted  a  detriment,  for 
if  the  temperature  of  the  soil  falls  too  low  the  seed  is  apt 
to  rot.  Besides  a  shower  means  more  weeds,  and  some 
large  growers  count  it  cheaper  to  plow  up  the  field  and 
replant  than  to  clean  out  the  weeds  in  the  rows.  Small 
growers,  however,  usually  undertake  the  hoeing  rather 
than  sacrifice  the  plant  if  the  stand  is  a  good  one. 

Manner  of  Planting. — All  commercial  crops  of  beans, 
whether  of  bush  or  running  varieties,  are  grown  in  rows. 
The  planting  is  done  with  machines  of  different  makes 
and  sizes,  though  usually  planting  from  two  to  four  rows 
at  a  time.  Depth  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  season.  The  bean  must  be  placed  in  moist 
soil,  and  if  the  surface  is  light  and  prone  to  dry  out 
quickly,  the  greater  depth  is  given,  but  the  bean  does  not 
endure  as  deep  covering  as  some  other  large  seed.  In  a 
moist  surface  an  inch  will  do.  but  in  very  li<rht  surfaces 
two  inches  is  better.  In  some  eases  even  a  little  more  is 
desirable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  few  days' 
moisture  must  be  assured  to  the  seed  to  allow  it  to  take 
bold  of  the  soil. 

In  light  soils  liable  to  strong  winds,  the  planter  should 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  wind,  for  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  sand  is  more  easily  shifted  when 
the  wind  has  the  lengthwise  course  of  the  drills. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Best 
Yet 

FREE— A  Copy  of  the 
1910  Revised  and  En- 
larged Edition  of 

Germain's  Seed 

and 
Plant  Catalog 

A  mine  of  valuable 
information  that  no 
Farmer,  Gardener,  or 
Poultry  Raiser  should 
be  without. 

It  is  the  result  of 
much  time  and  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  Germain 
Seed  &  Plant  Co.  and 
is  offered  to  the  public 
knowing  the  needs  of 
garden  and  farm  life. 
It  solves  the  problems 
which  worry  the  gar- 
dener, farmer  and  poul- 
tryman  and  helps  you 
to  get  the  best  results. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

Department  31. 
Send  me  a  copy  of  your  Seed 
and  Plant  Catalog. 

Name  

Address  


ONION  SEED 

Australian  Brown 

Grown  by  E.  F.  Ede,  of  Kingsburg,  who  has 
had  25  years  experience  in  growing  onion 
seed.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  the  fer- 
tility of  our  seed,  which  are  true  to  name  as 
we  grow  but  one  kind. 

Price  $1.25  per  lb. 

ADDRESS 

B.  N.  COOKE, 

SELMA,  CAL. 


Western  Seed  for 
Western  Planters 

Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seeds. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Hickey  &  Vonsen,  Inc. 

132-J34  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  California. 

FOR  SALE 

42  acres  Krult  Trees  In  full  bearing  1,'.}  miles  welt 
of  Winters,  In  the  early  fruit  belt. "  Also  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Plums  and  Almonds  In  deep  so  I. 
AUOUST  BRINCK,  Winters.  Cat. 
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GROWN  BY 

J.  B.  WAGNER 

THE  RHUBARB  SPECIALIST 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

<]f  Easier  to  grow  and  less  care  and  labor 
than  corn  or  pumpkins*  Plant  an  acre  and 
reap  an  annual  harvest  of  $1000  to  $1500, 
or  plant  several  acres  and  become  wealthy 
in  a  few  years, 

(fl  Better  than  a  gold  or  any  other  mine 
on  earth* 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on  plants.    For  full 
information  and  circulars  send  this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

NAME  


P. 


ADDRESS 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.    SanJdse  Cal. U.S.A. 

at— 


BUG-GO  cleans  'em  up.    Spray  now. 
BUG-GO  gives  your  trees  a  chance  to  bear. 
BUG-GO  kills  the  scale,  the  moss,  the  fungus  growth. 
BUG-GO  was  used  extensively  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  last  year  and 
did  wonders. 

BUG-GO  is  no  secret  dope,  but  a  thick,  creamy  oil  emulsion  which 
dilutes  with  14  parts  cold  water,  making  750  gallons. 
Costs  $11.75  delivered  with  45  pounds  Caustic  Soda. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SPRAYING. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  ?4KuL"- 


1 RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  {or 
circular  and 
prices. 


ONE    HUNDRED    TO  IMS 

Have  you  had  trouble  in  securing  green  feed  from  the  following  causes :  lack  of  space  or 
limited  water  supply  which  will  not  permit  the  Irrigation  ol  a  large  amount  of  ground? 
lf8i>you  will  be  Interested  In  the  following  : 

We  have  a  llmlttd  amount  of  seed  or  a  wonderful  plant  which  will  yield  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tons  to  the  acre  per  annum  of  an  excellent  green  feed  equal  to  lettuce. 

From  an  experimental  plot  thirty  by  thirty  feet  we  cut.  from  J  une  to  October,  Inclusive, 
Bfi61  pounds  or  h7  pounds  dall>  .  Being  a  biannual  and  very  hardy  the  winter  yield,  while  not 
as  heavy,  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Seed  and  expert  instruction  how  to  plant  and  grow  for  81. 
WESTERN    SEED   CO.,    Box  GOB,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  RESISTANT  VINES 

True  to  name.  Good  unions.  Strong  growth. 
Scions  taken  from  heavy  bearing  vines. 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY  FOR  EARLY  PLANTING. 

PRICE  $60  per  1000,  F.O.B.,  RIPON,  CAL. 

Petit  Syrah,  Carignane,  Alicante  Bouschet, 
Verdel,  Isabella  Regia,  Muscat,  Thompson 
Seedless,  all  on  Rupestris  St.  George  and 
other  good  roots. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  SWETT&  SON,  Martinez,  Cal. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IX  IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


113  113  N.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RUEHL=WHEELER  NURSERY 

OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  :    121  W.  SAN  FERNANDO  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.    BOX  826. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nurseries:  80  Acres,  Monterey  Road,  Near  Bdenvale.    25  Acres,  Center  Road, 
South  of  Tully  Road.    16  Acres,  East  San  Jose,  Alum  Rock  Ave. 

Bend  for  Freo  Price  List. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Ilest  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED. 

The  hardiest  and  most  desirable  strain 
in  existence,  best  as  a  stock  for  all  kinds 
of  Citrus  Fruits.  We  offer  only  good, 
fresh  seed,  grown  and  gathered  witli  the 
expert  care  that  has  made  Glen  St.  Mary 
Nurseries  famous  for  quality.  Don't  take 
chances  with  seed  of  doubtful  grade  and 
uncertain  value — buy  of  headquarters  and 
Bet  tin-  beat.  Prices  and  full  particulars 
on  application  to  Clerk  I*.  II.  P. 
til. EN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES  COMPANY, 
Glen  St.  Mary,  I  in. 

FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  MFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealeis  and  nianufaetuiera. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  SI,  San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTUS 

with  ROOTS 


Send 
for 

Cli  cular. 


HENRY  SHAW,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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The  Irrigator. 


IRRIGATION  AND  CULTIVA- 
TION. 


By  Mr.  .1.  B.  Nkff,  Anaheim,  Cal.,  Before 
the  Covina  Farmers'  Club. 

It  is  not  very  generally  known  how 
large  an  amount  of  water  is  required  for 
the  production  of  even  fair  crops.  But 
from  the  numerous  observations,  made 
both  in  Europe  and  the  eastern  United 
States,  it  has  been  found  that  from  300 
tons  to  as  much  as  750  tons  of  water  is 
needed  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of 
dry  matter.  Enough  water  to  cover  one 
acre  one  inch  deep  will  weigh  about  113 
tons,  so  that  if  one  ton  of  hay  is  to  be 
grown  on  an  acre  there  must  be  from 
three  to  five  inches  of  water  applied  at 
the  proper  time,  in  excess  of  that  lost 
by  evaporation.  The  amount  used  is 
largely  in  excess  of  this  as  the  rains  do 
not  come  at  the  most  opportune  time  nor 
in  quantities  that  will  do  the  most  good. 
The  greater  part  of  the  water  that  falls 
as  rain  goes  into  the  soil.  The  amount 
that  runs  off  without  entering  the  soil 
varies  with  the  compactness  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  and  with  the  character 
of  the  rainfall.  The  free  water  which 
forms  the  visible  liquid  layers  on  the 
soil  grains  or  occurs  between  them  is 
pulled  down  by  gravity.  The  water  which 
is  held  by  the  soil  particles  against  the 
force  of  gravity  is  called  capillary  water. 
It  cannot  be  seen  as  liquid  water,  but  its 
presence  can  be  recognized  by  its  effect 
upon  the  color  of  the  soil. 

In  drying  weather  capillary  water 
evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
the  soil  drawing  more  water  from  below, 
but  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  wholly 
replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  continual  decrease  in  the  con- 
tent of  capillary  water  until  the  next 
rainfall  or  irrigation.  The  free  or  per- 
manent water  may  rise  in  the  soil  to  re- 
place the  capillary  water  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, and  it  is  constantly  running  off  into 
the  natural  drainage  channels  as  spring 
and  seepage  waters.  These  several  mo- 
tions of  water  all  take  place  when  the 
rainfall  or  irrigation  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  excess  over  what  the  soil  can  hold  in 
what  has  been  called  the  capillary  state. 

If  the  surface  soil  be  open  and  loose, 
heavy  rains  completely  fill  the  pore  spaces 
of  the  upper  soil,  and  when  the  surface 
layer  is  thin  it  often  becomes  so  soft  and 
filled  with  water  that  this  loose  layer 
washes  and  forms  the  deep  cuts  which 
injure  so  many  sloping  fields. 

It  is  from  the  capillary  water  that 
plants  and  trees  obtain  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  necessary  to  their  growth. 
In  order  that  plants  and  trees  may  make 
their  best  development  the  soil  must  be 
in  such  physical  condition  that  the  roots 
can  readily  penetrate  it.  It  must  con- 
tain sufficient  capillary  water  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  plants  and  trees  and  this 
water  must  be  renewed  as  it  is  taken  up. 
There  should  be  no  large  air  spaces,  since 
these  cause  the  soil  to  dry  out  readily  and 
prevent  the  development  of  many  of  the 
rootlets. 

The  soil  should  be  porous  but  not  loose; 
firm  but  not  hard  nor  consolidated;  close 
grained  but  not  run  together  nor  sticky. 
The  ideal  condition  is  that  of  a  good, 
loamy  soil  which  has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized  when  in  the  best  condition  as 
to  moisture  and  then  firmed  by  pressure. 
The  pulverizing  breaks  the  soil  into 
granules  which  the  pressure  brings  to- 
gether without  crushing  them.  Such  soils 
will  take  up  and  hold  the  most  water,  not 
as  water  is  held  in  a  dish,  but  more  as  it 
is  held  in  a  sponge.  It  is  free  to  move 
under  capillary  force  yet  it  does  not  ex- 
clude the  air. 

Proper  tillage  has  two  effects.  First, 
the  soil  is  brought  into  the  desirable  con- 
dition already  described,  so  that  there 


"The  time  to  remedy  mistakes  is  before  you  make 
them"  says  a  modern  philosopher,  and  this  advice 
applies  most  pointedly  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fruit  fortune  is 


Planting  time 


YOU  CAN'T  STICK  any  young  tree  into  any  ground  and  expect  Nature  to 
excuse  your  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  selecting  of  the  young  trees  is 
the  first  step  that  requires  your  care  and  all  your  available  brains.  Begin 

right. 

FIRST.  SELECT  THE  MOST  profitable  varieties  of  trees  most 
suitable  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Then  select  the  trees  that  are 
hardiest  and  healthiest  and  with  the  best  roots. 

IN  THE  PLACER  NURSERIES  we  grow  our  trees  only  on  vir- 
gin soil — decomposed  granite — (not  river  bottom  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen)  and  they  have  exceptionally  well-meshed  root  sys- 
tems, with  bright,  highly  colored,  well  toughened  wood  fibre — 
hardy  plants  that  will  thrive. 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  as  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers,  and 
nurserymen  has  taught  us  what  varieties  are  best  to  ship  and  best 
to  grow — best  from  a  seller's  standpoint — and  in  propagating  we 
cut  our  buds  and  scions  only  from  the  best  parent  trees  that  have 
been  under  our  personal  observation. 

THESE  PARENT  TREES  have  been  marked  by  us  when  they 
were  in  fruit.  So  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  that  our  trees 
are  true  to  name.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  annoyance  and 
disappointment  of  finding,  when  your  orchard  begins  to  bear,  that 
you  have  a  dozen  varieties  of  fruit  where  you  expected  but  one — 
the  kind  you  had  decided  would  pay  you  best. 

OUR  PEACH  and  PLUM  TREES  (on  Peach  root)  are  propa- 
gated on  the  natural  peach  seedlings — i.  e.,  seeds  that  for  genera- 
tions have  grown  from  seedlings.  Our  trees  may  not  be  the  cheap- 
est, but  they  are  grown  for  the  future  when  they  will  give  crops 
that  will  repay  a  thousand  times  any  tritHing  expense.    Begin  right. 

Send  for  our  "Planters  Guide"  and  Catalog;  It  Is  free  and  contains  a  mine 
of  valuable  knowledge  gained  from  many  years  experience. 

OUR  STOCK  comprises  the  best  prof  liable  commercial  varieties  of 
Peach  Pears  Apples  Plums 

Apricots  Cherries  Quinces  Grapes 

Almonds  Walnuts  Oranges  Lemons,  etc. 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

1S2  Orchard  St.,      Newcastle,  Cal. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE   FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE   AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach,  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality— by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition— to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS, 

W.    A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Superior  quality  of  garden, 
flower    and    field  seeds. 


SEEDS 

VALLEY    SEED  COMPANY 

311-313  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

ALFALFA    SEED    A.  SPECIALTY. 


IN  VARIETY. 


The  only  two  roallr  ' * » DOiune  "  well  lest- d  walnuts:  heavy 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  graited  trees  only. 
"Concord" 


Bend  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Frails,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  EiKilyptui,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO  .  INC.. 

Morganhlll,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  >  al. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Lime  for  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.  Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY    COMPANY,    AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It  or  address, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Hannay  Nursery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A-  SNOW,  Llncola  Avenue.  San  Jose,  Cll. 
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will  be  a  deep,  mellow,  but  firm  root  bed 
to  absorb  and  store  the  rainfall  and  irri- 
gation water,  and  second,  the  loss  of 
water  from  the  soil  by  evaporation  is 
prevented  as  far  as  possible.  The  air  is 
also  allowed  to  penetrate  the  soil  and  this 
is  one  of  the  essentials  to  good  growth  of 
plants.  It  sometimes  happens  that  there 
is  too  much  water  in  small  areas  of  low- 
land in  the  winter  season,  from  seepage 
or  other  cause,  and  that  these  lands  do 
not  carry  the  trees  through  the  season 
as  well  as  the  dryer  lands.  In  such  cases 
drainage  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  get  the  surface  water  away  so  the  air 
may  get  into  the  soil,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  go  deeply,  and  be  able  to  withstand 
the  dry  weather. 

If  the  soil  reservoir  has  been  well  pre- 
pared and  filled  with  capillary  water,  cul- 
tivation should  be  directed  to  reducing 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  The  water  that 
passes  through  the  plants  themselves  is 
of  benefit  to  the  crop,  that  which  is  evapo- 
rated from  the  soil  is  wholly  lost.  In 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  there  will 
be  losses  from  the  soil  in  drying  weather, 
but  these  may  be  materially  reduced.  It 
is  well  established  by  the  experience  of 
farmers  as  well  as  by  direct  experiments, 
that  a  layer  of  loose,  dry,  well  granu- 
lated soil  three  or  four  inches  deep  is 
effective  in  preventing  excessive  evapo- 
ration. If  this  mulch  be  maintained 
through  the  season  by  proper  and  fre- 
quent cultivation  it  is  more  beneficial 
than  a  straw  mulch.  But  to  be  effective 
the  cultivation  must  be  done  frequently. 
It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  "dust  mulch," 
but  the  better  mulch  has  a  granular 
structure  and  is  not  composed  of  dust. 
■  Water  is  the  one  element  in  farming 
that  may  be  needed  to  successfully  grow 
an  orchard.  Such  being  the  case  it  should 
all  be  made  to  enter  the  soil.  In  order 
to  have  the  water  go  into  the  lower  soil 
quickly,  a  deep,  porous  bed  should  be  pre- 
pared. This  does  not  mean  that  the  soil 
should  be  loose  and  open  with  large  air 
spaces.  It  should  be  a  mellow,  close 
grained  mass,  without  any  tendency  to 
become  solid  or  to  stick  together.  In  this 
condition  it  will  take  up  water  readily, 
which  will  sink  down  so  as  to  equalize 
itself  and  leave  the  surface  in  good  con- 
dition for  cultivation. 

The  furrow  slice  is  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  soil  below  in  the  process 
of  plowing,  and  when  green  manure  crops 
are  turned  under  the  furrow  is  further 
separated.  This  loosened  soil  should  be 
settled  to  re-establish  connection  with  the 
lower  soil.  Evaporation  is  rapid  from 
such  loosened  soil,  and  it  should  not  be 
left  in  this  open  condition  where  water 
is  so  valuable.  A  weighted  disk  harrow 
with  the  disks  set  straight  so  as  to  cut 
down  into  the  soil  without  turning  it,  is 
very  effective  in  closing  the  air  spaces 
and  firming  the  under  soil.  A  spike  tooth 
harrow  is  not  effective  alone,  and  a  roller 
is  not  good  because  of  the  smooth  sur- 
face which  is  left  to  increase  the  evapora- 
tion. The  day's  plowing  should  be  firmed 
and  harrowed  before  leaving  the  orchard 
in  the  evening,  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
drying. 

This  is  very  important,  as  a  fresh,  moist 
surface  looses  water  to  the  air  rapidly 
while  the  surface  loosened  by  the  harrow 
dries  out  quickly  and  protects  the  soil 
below. 

The  organic  matter  in  soils  increases 
their  water-holding  power  and  improves 
their  physical  condition.  This  is  one  of 
the  direst  advantages  of  a  large  supply 
of  humus  in  the  soil.  In  addition  to  the 
application  of  barnyard  manure  it  will  be 
profitable  to  grow  leguminous  crops,  such 
as  peas  and  vetches,  for  green  manuring, 
as  these  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
add  both  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 


It  is  a  wise  man  who  can  keep  his  tem- 
per, for  any  fool  can  lose  it. 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


Now  Is  the  lime  for  Ordering  Trees 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  ElK  ALYPTI  S, 
CYPRESS,  PINE  TREES,  transplanted  in 
flats;  also  a  large  variety  of  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY,  EVEIt- 
GKEEN  AND  DECIDIOUS,  most  suitable 
for  planting  along  streets  and  sidewalks 
and  for  beautifying  parks  and  gardens. 

Also  PALMS,  DRACENA,  HOSES,  ERI- 
CAS, CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  RHODO- 
DENDRON, FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY 
BUSHES. 

THE  PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco, 

And  Millbrae,  Cal. 
Send  for  Catalog.     Mention  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covina,  Cal. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PRUNES, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES, 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties.  Strictly  first  class,  TRUE  to 
NAME.  Give  us  a  chance  to  quote  you 
prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Bend  for 
Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 

Chlco,  Cal. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Mulr  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flHvor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THK  S 1L V A-BERGTHOLDT  CO., 

161  Orchard  Ht.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletles  are  now  being  planted,  our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  Is  grown  w  ithout 
protection  and  able  lo  endure  extremes  of 
weather.    Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


rvi  a  isj 

Importers  oi 

Nitrate  of 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


FEED  THE  SOIL 

AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 


Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity, 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale 
west  of  the  Rockies,  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of 
fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soif  and  make  it 
produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA     FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Branch  Office:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  ARE  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  line  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stork  of  doubtful  quality  ?  W  hy  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future ?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  In  every  dims 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  better  acquainted  ? 

The  economics  or  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  is  tersely  ex  plained  In  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Horticultural  1J  and  Commercially,"  a  copy  of 
-which  Is  yours  for  the  sum  of  25 cents. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 


San  BlmaN,  California. 


CITRUS    SEED-BED    TREES,    SOUR    SI  OLK 

Sweet  stock,  rough  lemon  Block.    We  have  the  largest  and  finest  block  of  seedlings  In  the 
State.  NAVKLiS,  V  A  l,KN  CI  AH,  KIT  UKK  A  I.KMONS.    l'hones:  Main  !I4H,  Home  2&20. 

SOUTHLAND   MJHSEKIES.  P.  H .  DUbrow.  Prop.  PASAI'ENA,  CAL. 
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he  marketed  over  $100  worth  of  melons. 

All  indications  point  to  a  very  large 
yield  of  asparagus  this  year  along  the 
islands  of  the  Sacramento  river. 

The  cotton  growers  of  the  Imperial  val- 
ley who  are  selling  acclimated  cotton  seed 
are  receiving  3c.  a  pound  for  it.  One 
grower  made  over  $4500  from  cotton  seed 
alone. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Kentucky  will  be 
the  largest  ever  known,  as  there  is  some 
400,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  in  this  sea- 
son's yield.  The  prices  average  from  12 
to  14c.  a  pound. 

The  E.  C.  Horst  Company  is  sending 
out  warning  to  hop  growers  of  the  Coast 
not  to  use  sulphur  containing  arsenic  for 
curing  hops.  The  Nevada  and  Kobe  sul- 
phur is  said  to  be  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  eighth  and  last  carload  of  cotton 
for  the  Oakland  mills  was  sent  out  last 
week  from  the  Imperial  valley.  The 
American  Nile  Cotton  Co.  estimated  that 
about  500  acres  were  picked  to  furnish 
this  crop. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clovis  Farm- 
ers' Union  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  H.  W.  Wrightson,  president;  K. 
M.  Hansen,  vice-president;  G.  R.  Ham- 
mond, secretary;  J.  W.  Potter  and  O.  A. 
Cole,  executive  board. 

Up  to  the  present  time  300  carloads  of 
celery  have  been  shipped  from  Antioch 
to  Eastern  point,  and  the  growers  esti- 
mate that  there  is  at  least  300  carloads 
more.  The  average  shipment  is  about 
six  carloads  a  day. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  24  cars  of 
baled  hay  were  shipped  from  San  Jacin- 
to, Riverside  county,  which  practically 
ends  the  hay  shipments  from  that  section 
for  the  past  year.  Baled  alfalfa  is  sell- 
ing at  $16  per  ton,  retail,  at  that  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Colusa  county- 
there  has  been  over  10,000  acres  of  the 
new  Chul  wheat  planted  this  season.  The 
farmers  like  this  wheat  because  of  the 
large  yield,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
heavy  north  winds  to  thrash  it  out  in 
the  fields. 

W.  H.  Williams,  of  Williams,  recently 
sent  out  a  carload  of  barley  of  1056  sacks. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  car- 
loads of  barley  ever  sent  out  of  any  place 
in  the  State.  The  barley  was  brewing  va- 
riety, and  was  consigned  to  the  Buffalo 
Brewing  Co.,  at  Sacramento. 

A  dispatch  from  Red  Bluff  states  that 
sand  hill  cranes  have  appeared  in  such 
numbers  along  the  Sacramento  river  near 
there  that  they  are  a  great  menace  to 
wheat  growers.  Already  500  acres  of 
grain  have  been  destroyed  by  these  birds 
and  will  have  to  be  re-seeded. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  offered  a 
price  of  $500  for  the  best  potato  crops 
grown  along  its  railway  in  Idaho,  Wyom- 
ing, Utah,  Oregon  and  Montana.  Nevada 
also  wishes  to  get  into  the  contest  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  is  using  its 
influence  to  get  this  State  in  the  competi- 
tion. 

The  Coachella  Valley  Farmers'  Union 
was  recently  incorporated.  The  directors 
are:  \V.  O.  Snider,  G.  I.  Martin,  E.  S. 
Eastman,  F.  E.  Hollaway,  L.  A.  Semple, 

(Continued  on  Page  J  IS.) 


POTATOES 

DAHLIAS 

GLADIOLI 


I  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  these 
In  great  variety,  all  California 
grown  and  acclimated.  Glad- 
ioli In  splendid  mixture,  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  by  mall ;  bulb- 
lets  of  same,  '26  cents  per  100. 
These  bloom  the  second  year. 
An  assortment  of  strong  divisions  of  best  DahllaB, 
no  two  alike,  p  per  do/.en.  Cactus,  Show,  Dec- 
orative and  Pompon.  Of  Potatoes  I  have  36 
varieties,  such  ns  Irish  Cobbler,  Kural  New 
Yorker  So.  2,  California  Kusset,  Vermont  Cold 
Coin,  Early  Perosky,  Sir  Walter  Raletgh, 
Eureka,  Burpee's  Extra  Early,  Acme,  etc.  One 
tuber,  IB  cents;  26c.  per  pound;  25  eyes,  2oc  ;  all 
by  mall. 

This  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  a 
trial  or  get  a  start  In  building  up  a  good  collec- 
tion of  the  above.  Address:  W.  A.  I'HYAL,  Kith 
street,  near  College  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PLANT  NOW 


SEEDS 


BEST 
QUALITY 
GARDEN 

FIELD 

AND 
FLOWER 

SEEDS 


°5M 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


ALL  KINDS 
AND 

BEST  QUALITY 


If  you  are  inter- 
ested in   the  best 
SEEDS, 
TREES, 
and 
PLANTS, 
t&  Write  for  Catalogue, 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 

SAIM  FRANCISCO. 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  In  Fresno  County— 1,000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  in  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  Increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  Is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P| IV  TPf  EQtNW'T  and 

DUl    I  IVLLU  ORNAMENTAL 

1         OF  A  , 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   - 


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
from   


Our  Frail  Trees  are  all  budded  or  graded 
Irom  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  tbe  varieties 
Ihey  order.   


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 

PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
10  In.  long,  7  wide,  $  9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  wide,*  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long.  7  wide,  14.50 
24  In.  long,  7  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,   7  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


TRY  IT  Oil  ONE  ACRE 


You  do  not  have  to  make  expensive  experi- 
ments with  our  Fertilizer.  Just  try  It  on  a  small 
patch  and  watch  tbe  results.  Compare  the  pro- 
duct of  this  acre  with  the  rest  of  your  land. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  greatly  Increasing 
their  incomes  by  adding  to  the  soli  of  their 
farms  the  elements  which  It  lacks.  Very  often 
a  little  fertilizer  of  the  right  bind  will  make  a 
success  of  otherwise  unprofitable  farms. 

You  can  rind  out  about  the  right  kind  of  fer- 
tilizers from  our  little  free  book  "  The  Fanner's 
Friend,  1910"  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co., 
dept.  c, 

268    Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FERRY'S 


SEEDS 


To  gr°w  the  fin- 
est flowers  and  | 
most  luscious 
vegetables,  plant  tho  best 
seeds.  Ferry's  Seeds  aro  best 
becaus  they  never  fall  In  yield 
or  quality.   Tho  best  garden- 
ers and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry's  seeds  to  be  tho 
highest  standard  Of  quality 
yet  attained.      For  salo 
©Verywhere. 
FERRY'S  1910  Seed  Annual 
Free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


0NLT  SEEDS  TOUCHY! 
GOLD  MEDAL- H16HEST 
AWARD  AT  AYPE 


WRITE  TO  LILLY'S 
SEATTLE-PORTLAND 
FOR  CATALOG-FREE 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needa  GypMuni.  It  correcta  noil  con- 
dltlona,  helpa  other  fertilisers  give 
better  reaulta  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
■  oil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  cropa  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prlcea. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

AMBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

of  Loomls,  Cal.,  are  Vlosino  out  their  entire 
Nursery  Stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  Is  ottered  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  trees  of  the  famous  Crocker 
Winter  Hartlet  I'ear  which  is  Blight  proor. 
Write  for  prices. 

C.  VV.  EARLE,  Manager. 


Berry  Growers,  Attention! 

I  have  about  seventy  lirst-class  standard-size 
Herry  Chests  or  Crates  that  I  am  offering,  to 
close  an  estate.  They  will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or 
In  lots  to  suit.  For  further  Information  apply  to 
W.  A.  I'RYAL,  69th  Street,  near  Colle.e  Ave., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


POMEGRANATES. 

This  fruit  is  valuable  for  very  wet 
locations  and  lands  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  alkali.  The  "Won- 
derful" is  our  most  popular  variety 
and  brings  from  three  to  four  times 
the  price  of  any  other  in  the  East- 
ern markets. 


APPLES. 

California  apples  are  becoming 
world  renowned.  We  have  a  par- 
ticularly tine  stock  of  such  varie- 
ties as  yellow  Bellefleur,  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  White  Winter 
Pearmain. 


PEARS. 


No  variety  of  fruit  which  has  been 
shipped  Kast  this  year  has  brought 
better  returns  than  pears.  We  have 
a  magnificent  stock  of  winter  and 
summer  varieties. 


CHERRIES. 

We  offer  the  foremost  commercial 
sorts.  Bing,  Black  Tartarian,  Lam- 
bert. Lewelllng  and  Royal  Anne. 


PLUMS. 

Plums  have  not  been  planted  as 
extensively  as  they  deserve.  Can- 
ners  are  always  short  of  gooti  can.- 
nlng  plums. 


BURBANK'S  SPECIALTIES. 

The  new  plums,  Formosa.  Santa 
Rosa  and  Gaviota.  have  fully  dem- 
onstrated their  value  for  shipping 
purposes.  They  follow  each  other  In 
ripening  in  quick  succession. 


PRUNES. 

Judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
prunes  have  been  cleaned  up  this 
year,  growers  will  make  no  mistake 
in  planting  French,  Robe  de  Sargent 
and  Imperial. 


PEACHES. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  people  are 
usually  governed  In  their  planting 
by  the  prices  realized  for  fruit  dur- 
ing the  previous  season.  This  Is 
well  illustrated  in  the  sale  of  Cling 
peaches.  There  is  no  doubt  but  thai 
such  sorts  as  Tuscan.  Phillips  and 
Orange  are  the  verleties  to  plant. 


THE  SIMS  CLING. 

This  new  peach  deserves  to  be  ex- 
tensively planted.  It  has  all  the 
qualities  of  the  Phillips,  hut  has  th» 
advantage  that  it  ripens  consider- 
ably earlier  and  in  addition  makes  a 
much  finer  llavored  peach. 


FREESTONE  PEACHES. 

In  addition  to  Clings,  we  carry  a 
very  fine  stock  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  .>r  freestones.  The  Lovell, 
Mulr,  Wheatland  and  Susquehanna 
still  continue  to  be  favorites  of  all 
the  late  varieties  of  peaches;  the 
Sahvay  takes  the  precedence. 

THE  WALNUT. 

Walnut  culture  in  California  hah 
passed  far  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  it  is  surprising  the  Inter- 
est manifested  in  walnuts  through- 
out the  season.  Fne  stock  of  all  the 
leading  sorts. 


"CALIFORNIA  HORTIC'I  I.TI  RE." 
By  Geo.  ('.  Hording. 

Profusely  illustrated,  describing 
2000  different  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Valuable  suggestions  on 
planting,  pruning  and  care  of  or- 
chards.   Mailed  for  25  cents. 

llllO  Price  rntnloKiie  mulled  free. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  »  100.60000 


B  ' 

FA) 

Nl 

I       GeO.C.ROedlng    Pres.*  Mgr.  ? 

^>Box  >8  Frespo.California.UiAC. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


TO  DESTROY  APHIS  AND  THRIPS 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 


"BLACK  LEAF"  SS 


LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

ROGUE  RIVER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS'  UNION:  "Black  Leaf"  does  not 
burn  nor  injure  foliage  or  fruit  and  will  eradicate  Aphis  Immediately. 


'  Mack  Leaf  '  is  the 


DELTA  COUNTY  (COLORADO)  FRUIT   GROWERS'  ASSO.: 
best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit  trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station:  We  have  found  "Black  Leaf" 
very  satisfactory  indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS'  UNION:  We  are  satisfied  "Black 
Leaf"  Is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  Aphis  sprays  in  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  .IUDD,  Watsonville,  Calif.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or  black  Aphis, 
'  mack  Leal"  is  the  most  gratilying  of  all  washes. 


PRICE:  In  5  gal.  jacket  cans,  8'c.  per  gal.;  In  1  gal.  cans,  $1.; 
f .  o.  b.,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  western  price  is  90c.  to  95c.  per 
gal.  in  5  gal.  cans,  owing  to  increased  Irelght. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  green  and  wooly  Aphis  and  Black 
Peach  Aphis,  1  gal.  "Black  Leal"  to  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For 
Thrips,  1  to  50  or  60. 


TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT: 
you. 


Write  us  lor  name  oi  Agent  nearest 


THE  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 


INCORPORATED. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

Recently  a  box  containing  70  red  apples 
sold  in  Denver  for  $52.50. 

L.  W.  Boggs,  of  Susanville,  has  discov- 
ered a  thornless  blackberry  and  has  taken 
out  many  cuttings  which  he  expects  to 
propagate. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  S.  A.  Pease, 
of  San  Bernardino  county,  is  enforcing 
the  quarantine  against  all  fruit  stock 
shipped  into  that  county. 

All  orange  seed  from  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  must  be  fumigated  by  the 
horticultural  commissioner  before  it  can 
be  admitted  into  Tulare  county. 

The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  has 
agreed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  State,  to  carry  ladybugs 
to  all  points  in  California  free  of  charge. 

F.  L.  Husmann,  the  U.  S.  Viticultural 
expert,  has  been  conducting  some  experi- 
ments near  Fresno  in  order  to  get  a 
Muscat  culture  which  will  resist  phyl- 
loxera. 

All  the  incoming  fruit  shipped  into 
Tulare  county  will  have  to  be  examined 
at  the  following  quarantine  stations:  Por- 
terville,  Lindsay,  Exeter,  Tulare,  Visalia, 
Dixon  and  Dinuba. 

A  meeting  of  the  Tulare  County  Citrus 
Fruit  Exchange  was  held  at  Lindsay  last 
week  when  officers  of  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  were  present.  The 
question  of  uniform  packing  was  the 
principal  topic  discussed. 

A  meeting  of  cantaloupe  growers  of  the 
Imperial  valley  is  called  for  Saturday, 
February  5,  at  El  Centro.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  consider  a  better 
marketing  and  distribution  system  for 
melons. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  cantaloupe 
growers  of  El  Centro,  Mr.  Reid  advised 
the  growers  to  demand  from  the  commis- 
sionmen  bonds  for  tne  fullflllment  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  buyers  of  cantaloupes. 

Several  acres  of  land  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  Southern  Pacific  company, 
near  Goleta,  Santa  Barbara  county,  where 
they  will  establish  a  nursery  for  growing 
trees  and  shrubs  to  be  used  in  the  beauti- 
fication  of  the  stations  of  the  California 
division. 

J.  R.  Norton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
has  been  sent  to  Lindsay  to  investigate 
thrips,  which  have  been  causing  so  much 
damage  to  the  fruit  trees  of  that  section. 
Paul  R.  Jones,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Lindsay,  has  been  sent  to  San  Jose  to  in- 
vestigate the  pear  thrips. 

The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  Association 
has  announced  that  February  18  will  be 
the  opening  day  of  the  fair.  On  Febru- 
ary 19  Mendocino  and  Lake  counties  will 
have  a  day,  on  the  20th,  San  Francisco, 
on  Monday,  Napa  and  on  Tuesday,  Sono- 
ma and  Marin  counties. 

Several  thousand  cases  of  pineapples 
were  held  up  by  the  Horticultural  Com- 
mission of  Los  Angeles  last  week,  till 
they  could  be  fumigated  to  kill  the  scale 
that  infested  them.  The  Fruit  Commis- 
sion was  afraid  that  the  scale  might  in- 
fect orchards  around  there. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  at 
Cloverdale,  G.  Haggermeyer  was  appoint 
ed  inspector  for  the  Cloverdale  district. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Armstrong  Jones  was  named 
inspector  for  Guerneville,  W.  Cottle,  for 
the  Healdsburg  district,  Jerry  Glodden 
and  Wm.  Bell  were  appointed  for  the 
other  districts  contingent  to  Healdsburg. 

W.  C.  Walker,  manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange  at  Sacramento,  re- 
signed his  position  last  week,  and  J.  L. 
Nagle,  the  president  of  the  organization, 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  manager. 
George  C.  Cutter,  a  former  president  of 


the  Exchange,  and  one  of  the  directors, 
was  chosen  president  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  election  of  Nagle  as  man- 
ager. The  new  manager  will  go  East  soon 
to  look  after  the  agencies  and  markets 
for  the  coming  season.  The  Exchange  ex- 
pects to  ship  a  much  larger  volume  of 
fruit  than  last  year,  when  it  handled 
1500  cars. 


General  Agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  hop  acreage 
in  California  will  be  increased  this  year 
to  the  extent  of  600  acres. 

C.  Richmond  gathered  four  bales  of 
cotton  from  four  acres  of  land  near  El 
Centro  this  season.    Besides  the  cotton 


WHY 

is  the  Vrooman  Pure  Bred 
FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
being  planted  in  California 
and  Oregon  more  extensively  than 
any  other  one  variety  ? 
Simply  because,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  people  find  it  the  most 
reliable  and  best  paying  variety  on 
the  market. 

The  tree  Is  perfectly  hardy,  blooms  late, 
bears  heavily  and  yearly. 

The  nut  Is  unusually  well  filled  and  uni- 
form In  size. 

The  meat  Is  rich  and  oily. 

The  shell  is  medium  thin  and  sealed 
tight,  permitting  of  ample  handling  with- 
out cracking  open. 

Last  but  not  least— 
The  Voorman  Pure  Bred  Franquette  retails 
at  from  10c.  to  15c.  per  pound  above  other 
varieties.   Are  there  reasons  not  sufficient 
for  its  popularity. 

We  have  both  Grafted  and  Second  Genera- 
tion Seedlings  and  costs  no  more  than  many 
others,  and  furthermore, 

REMEMBER 

We  alone  propagate  the  Vrooman  Fran- 
quette. Don't  be  deceived  by  imitators. 
Free  llteiature  sent  on  request. 

Address, 

Oregon  Nursery  Co., 

Orenco,  Oregon. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Albany,  Oregon. 


PLANTS  -  SEEDS 

Superb— Everbearing 
Strawberries. 

Giant  Himalayas 
Blackberries, 

the  greatest  of  croppsrs.    Other  small  fruit. 

Reliable  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds 

at  honest  prices. 

Don't  fail  to  ask  for  our  catalogue.  Every- 
thing for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

G.  H.  Hopkins  &  Son, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES 

grown  from  carefully  selected  seed, 
will  produce  95$  No.  1  nuts  of  which 
2o%  will  grade  fancy.  Nuts  grown 
from  seed  are  more  hardy,  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost,  blight  or  sun- 
burn. Postal  for  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


THE 

Dattier  De  Beyrouth 
GRAPE 

TO  OUR  PATRONS: 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  Number  One 
Rooted  Vines  of  a  New  Variety  of  Grape, 
which  we  have  thoroughly  tested  and 
which  has  proven  a  money  maker  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  This  new  Grape  was 
imported  from  France  and  is  known  as 
the  DATTIER  DE  BEYROUTH.  It  has 
been  bearing  with  us  for  two  seasons  and 
lull. .Is  every  expectation  as  a  shipping  or 
table  grape.'  It  is  about  two  weeks  earlier 
in  ripening  than  the  Malaga,  and  its  large 
size  makes  it  very  attractive  and  a  ready 
seller.  Bunches  large,  berries  loose,  never 
compact,  this  point  being  in  its  favor,  ren- 
dering the  packing  of  same  easily  per- 
formed. A  more  minute  description  of 
this  grade  is  about  as  follows: 

Berries  very  large,  oval  in  form,  one 
inch  and  over  long  by  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across  in  diameter;  skin  thin  but 
tough,  greenish  at  first,  but  as  the  grape 
ripens  it  turns  to  a  beautiful  amber,  cov- 
ered with  white  bloom;  very  meaty,  juicy 
and  sweet,  possessing  little  or  no  acidity. 
Its  keeping  qualities  are  of  the  best,  and 
even  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines 
until  over-ripe  shows  no  inclination  to 
drop.  We  cannot  do  this  grape  justice  by 
describing  it;  it  must  be  seen  and  eaten 
before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  its  productive- 
ness, we  will  add  that  we  have  15  acres  of 
the  Dattier  de  Beyrouth  which  were  sold 
when  marketed  alongside  of  the  Thompson 
Seedless,  the  latter  bringing  90  cents  a 
crate  while  the  former  brought  $2.00  to 
$2.25  per  crate.  The  Dattier  de  Beyrouth 
requires  a  heavy  or  sub-irrigated  soil  to 
reach  perfection.  In  light  soil  no  phe- 
nomenal showing  can  be  made. 

As  a  money  maker  we  predict  for  this 
grape  a  great  future.  We  have  several 
thousand  of  these  vines  in  Number  One 
Rooted  stock,  which  we  are  selling  to  in- 
troduce same  at  the  following  prices: 
SI7.50  per  100;  $50.00  per  1000. 

Det  us  have  vour  orders  before  our  stock 
is  exhausted.  A  full  line  of  all  leading  va- 
rieties nursery  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


P.  H.  WILSON,  Prop., 
Bos  <!15,  Fresno,  Cal, 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS 


"WILLSON'S  WONDER"    Natural  Size. 


"ACME" 

AND  GENUINE 

" FRANQUETTE 99 

All  these  are  blight  resisting. 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matter. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


THE  BOYCOTT  ON  MEAT. 


The  papers  are  full  now  of  the  reports 
of  the  boycott  on  meat,  which  is  becoming 
so  widespread  in  the  East,  but  so  far  it 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  in  fact,  the  retailers  are  selling  as 
much  meat  as  formerly  and  the  slaughter 
houses  are  killing  as  much  as  ever.  The 
boycott  seems  to  be  a  poor  way  to  reach 
the  present  trouble;  in  fact  it  will  never 
reach  the  trusts  or  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  up  this  high  price  on  meat, 
because  there  are  too  many  people  in  the 
meat  business  to  hurt  any  one  set  of 
monopolists.  Should  the  boycott  restrict 
the  sale  of  beef,  the  dart  will  never  fall 
where  it  is  directed.  The  retailers  will 
order  less  meat  from  the  wholesaler,  and 
in  turn  he  will  fill  his  refrigerators  and 
refuse  to  buy  any  more  stock  from  the 
farmer,  so  that  the  "buck  will  be  passed 
down  the  line,"  as  it  were  to  the  stock 
raiser.  The  papers  making  the  greatest 
howl  over  the  present  price  of  meat  are  the 
same  sheets  which  in  former  years  have 
been  turning  out  high  sounding  editorials 
on  the  poor  down-trodden  farmer  who 
was  getting  no  returns  for  his  money;  so 
now  when  he  has  come  into  his  own  after 
many  years  of  struggling  with  a  poor 
market,  they  accuse  him  of  making  too 
much  money.  Another  factor  which  en- 
ters into  the  question  is  that  the  people 
on  the  outside  who  are  doing  most  of  the 
complaining  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  producing  a  hog,  sheep  or 
steer.  They  know  nothing  of  the  supply 
and  demand  which  controls  the  price,  or 
the  thousand  and  one  various  causes 
which  regulate  a  market.  All  they  know 
is  that  a  steak  which  they  eat  at  their 
table  costs  50  cents  now,  when  it  only 
cost  25  cents  ten  years  ago.  They  little 
realize  that  the  population  of  the  country 
has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  that  the  area  devoted  to 
the  cheap  production  of  meat  has  been 
greatly  reduced  to  make  way  for  orchards 
and  farms.  As  the  land  gets  high  and 
the  cost  of  feeding  and  raising  the  ani- 
mals gets  higher  proportionately,  the 
farmer  naturally  meets  the  increased  cost 
of  production  by  raising  the  price  of  his 
live  stock,  so  it  continues  all  down  the 
line. 

Every  one  who  handles  the  stock  on  its 
road  to  the  consumer  adds  a  little  more  to 
its  cost  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
expenses. 

The  middlemen  have  a  tendency  to  add 
a  little  more  than  is  justifiable,  but  it  is 
not  as  great  as  it  actually  looks  on  paper, 
when  one  compares  the  quotations  for 
live  stock  on  foot  and  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays.  The  cost  of  running  slaugh- 
ter houses  and  meat  markets  and  the 
waste  in  dressing  the  animals  cuts  the 
profits  down  more  than  one  supposes. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  meats  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  live 
stock  and  the  increased  population  in  the 
cities.  For  years  the  farmers  were  hardly 
existing,  so  that  every  chance  any  mem- 
ber of  a  farmer's  family  could  get,  he 
went  to  the  cities.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren followed  suit  because  it  offered  them 
more  social  and  educational  opportunities. 
The  long  hours  on  the  farm  and  the  same- 
ness and  unattractiveness  of  the  life 
caused  general  dissatisfaction,  so  that 
when  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages 
were  offered  them  in  a  city  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  immediately.  This  deser- 
tion of  the  farm  for  the  city  has  become 
stronger  and  stronger  each  year,  until  to- 
day the  farmers  have  not  enough  help  to 
raise  their  crops.  This  people  instead  of 
producing  necessities  are  either  producing 
luxuries  or  are  living  off  the  farmer  by 
handling  his  produce.    It  is  estimated  that 


where  one  man  is  raising  stock  twenty 
are  handling  in  the  guise  of  middlemen. 
So  with  fewer  people  raising  stock  and 
the  population  gaining  rapidly,  the  price 
is  bound  to  go  up.  The  annual  report  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  shows 
that  in  1900  there  was  .69  of  an  animal 
for  each  inhabitant,  in  1840  there  was  .88, 
in  1860  there  was  .81,  in  1880  there  was 
.79,  and  in  1890  there  was  .92.  In  the  ten 
years  from  1890  to  1900  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  .23  of  an  animal  for  each  in- 
habitant. The  report  further  says  since 
1900  cattle  have  probably  hardly  in- 
creased, while  the  population  has  gone 
ahead  nearly  20  per  cent. 

As  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city  be- 
comes more  expensive  and  farming  be- 
comes more  profitable  and  attractive,  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the  people 
away  from  the  city  back  to  the  farm. 
When  enough  people  take  up  the  farming 
industry  the  balance  wheel  of  supply  and 
demand  will  right  itself  and  prices  will 
go  a  little  lower.  But  they  will  never 
reach  the  low  degree  in  which  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  The  problem  of  the 
farmer  will  be  from  now  on  to  produce  his 
meat  more  economically  and  to  get  his 
produce  from  the  farm  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  is 
now  being  done. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  stockmen  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  boycott,  as  the  price  of  meat  is  not 
much  higher  now  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  winter,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
mutton,  which  is  selling  slightly  higher 
than  any  other  meat,  because  the  owners 
of  sheep  are  holding  their  flocks  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  wool  in  order 
to  get  the  spring  clip.  Our  prices  here 
are  from  30  to  70  per  cent  lower  than  in 
Chicago.  Take,  for  instance,  porterhouse 
cuts,  which  sell  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
from  20  to  25  cents,  while  in  the  East 
they  bring  from  30  to  37  cents;  round- 
steaks  which  we  sell  for  11  or  12  cents 
bring  18  cents  in  Chicago;  loin  steaks 
bring  about  16  cents  here,  while  there 
they  sell  around  26  cents. 

That  the  scarcity  of  meat  is  affecting 
the  export  trade  is  shown  in  the  late  re- 
ports of  the  government.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  meat  and  dairy  products  for  1909 
was  nearly  30  million  dollars  less  than 
1908,  being  $131,390,642,  compared  to 
$160,190,958  for  1908.  The  decrease  is 
even  more  marked  when  compared  with 
two  years  ago,  the  loss  being  some  $65,- 
000.000. 


THE  OLEOMARGARINE  FIGHT. 


It  is  hoped  that  by  this  time  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  wellfare  of  the 
dairy  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
written  his  representative  at  Washington 
to  use  his  influence  to  defeat  the  Oleo  bill 
introduced  by  Burleson  of  Texas.  This 
bill  seeks  to  repeal  the  10  per  cent  tax 
now  imposed  on  oleomargarine  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter.  If  this  bill  is  passed 
the  colored  oleomargarine  will  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  butter. 

The  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
argue  that  it  is  the  "poor  man's  butter" 
and  that  if  the  tax  is  removed  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  workingman  will  be  re- 
duced. This  is  a  fallacy,  however,  as 
there  is  only  a  small  tax  levied  on  un- 
colored  eleomargarine  of  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  in  order  to  give  the  food 
inspectors  the  right  of  examination,  and 
if  the  workingmen  want  this  product  they 
can  buy  it  as  such.  The  object  of  the 
oleo  makers  is  to  put  the  imitation  butter 
on  the  market  so  that  it  can  be  sold  at  a 
few  cents  less  in  direct  competition  with 
real  butter. 

The  committee  appointed  by  President 
Ridgway  of  the  California  Creamery  Op- 
erators' Association  to  handle  the  oleo- 
margarine fight  in  California  consists  of 
W.  H.  Roussel  and  William  Saylor  of  San 
Francisco.  Elwood  De  Garmo  and  S.  A.  W. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 


NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY 


STALLIONS 


I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  bams,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  Bta  Hons  quicKly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  ai.yoi.e  In 
the  business.  For  proorof  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  oiler  for  saie,  compare  our  prices  with  oiheis.  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Every  horse  sold  with  an  horn  st  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.    For  particulars address 

E.  LOVELL,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  D.  1,  Napa.  HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Proprl  tor. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Succesafully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domeatlc 
Animal*. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rhenmatlam.  Spralna. 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  SoreM,  Snelllnga,  l.arae- 
neaa,     Stiff     Joints,     Polaonoua  Ultra, 
Cranipa,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  91.00  Sizes.     Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manulaclurers  and  Proprietors. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVES 
MONEY 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


BEE  KEEPERS ,  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MAD ART  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hivesaiid  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  t  oast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  A  plarlan  Supplies  In  the  World. 

< 'orrespondence  Solicited. 


DAIRY _S1  OCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Msr. 
OOP  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  hv  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  hecause  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0   Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 

PUCUD  I  AUfl  160  »<:res  $200,  get  title 
OnCHr  LAH1)  under  homestead  law  In 
H  in os.  Uood.  xn>  acres  $1600,  payments.  Ideal 
for  grapes,  wall  uts,  apples,  crops,  grazing. 
Fine  soli,  timber,  rainfall.  Box,  321,  SAN  LUIS 
OBISPO,  CAL. 


BEWARE  WHERE  VOL  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

Conkling  Grocery  Co.,  of  San 
Jose  keeps  a  full  line  of  Bee- 
hives and  supplies.  Also 
Poultry  Supplies,  Feed  and 
Seed.     Ask  for  our  prices. 


DR.   DANIELS'  MEDICINES 

FOR 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  etc. 

27  Horses  die  from 
folic  where  one  dies 
from  Fire. 

Why  not  Insure 
against  Colic  7 

Daniels'  colic  cure  Is 
SURE,  SAKE  and 
yUICK  ! 

21.00  per  Package—  20 
cents  cures  a  horBe.  At 
Dealers,  etc. 

AgentB  wanted  In  each 
town  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

166  Valencia  SI..  San  Francisco  Cal. 


»  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

86£-  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  usdlrect 
for  a  price  1  st.  Manuiactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  A  SONS.  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2(02  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Carver  of  Los  Angeles,  W.  B.  Cartmill  of 
Tulare,  E.  B.  Stowe  of  Stockton  and  J.  R. 
Murphy  of  Fresno. 

This  committee  recommends  that  when 
a  congressman  fails  to  see  things  in  the 
proper  light  the  dairymen  should  go  into 
his  district  and  have  his  constituents  be- 
siege him  with  letters  and  petitions. 


I 


EDUCATIONAL  BUTTER 
SCORING  CONTEST. 


FIRST  ENTRY  Ol'   SKC'OND  YEAR. 

Circular  48  of  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station  has  just  been  issued,  de- 
scribing the  contest  and  reporting  the 
first  year's  work  of  the  butter  scoring 
work  of  the  University  Farm  creamery  at 
Davis. 

The  following  plan  will  be  adhered  to 
for  1910: 

1.  There  will  be  six  entries,  approxi- 
mately two  months  apart.  Separate  no- 
tice for  each.  Limit,  one  20-pound  cubical 
package  each  contest. 

2.  Contestant  will  prepay  all  expenses 
and  donate  one  entry  to  the  premium 
fund.  Receipts  for  other  entries  will  be 
refunded. 

3.  There  will  be  one  class — creamery 
butter — and  three  prize  cups  for  those 
having  the  three  highest  averages,  re- 
spectively, of  the  six  separate  scorings 
during  the  year. 

4.  A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  awarded 
to  each  contestant  whose  six  scorings 
average  92. 

5.  Those  sending  only  five  entries,  with 
an  average  score  of  93,  will  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit. 

6.  A  suitable  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
the  individual  sending  either  five  or  six 
consecutive  entries  showing  the  most 
marked  improvement  in  methods  and 
quality. 

7.  Contestants  are  limited  to  one  prize. 
The  butter  is  to  be  made  each  time  from 

the  average  run  of  cream  and  packed  ac- 
cording to  directions  given  on  the  reverse 
entry  blank,  which  must  be  always  filled 
out  and  sent  each  time.  The  first  entry 
is  due  February  7. 

Herrert  A.  Hopper. 
University  Farm,  Davis,  January  25. 


BARLEY  FOR  HOGS. 

Formerly  corn  was  cheap  and  hay  was 
cheap,  so  that  Western  feeders  had  no 
particular  problem  to  profitably  feed  live 
stock  for  the  market.  But  conditions 
have  changed.  The  surplus  corn  crop  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  yearly  becoming 
less  and  less.  Corn  prices  have  risen  un- 
til corn  can  no  longer  be  so  lavishly  used, 
even  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  it 
always  holds  the  cheapest  price.  Experi- 
ments made  at  the  Nebraska  Station  the 
past  year  showed  that  the  largest  gains 
were  made  with  corn  and  alfalfa,  using 
a  full  corn  ration.  But  the  cheapest  gains 
were  made  with  the  least  corn  ration  in 
the  test  with  alfalfa.  Prof.  Smith,  in  com- 
menting on  this  experiment,  remarked 
that  "corn  belt"  feeders  would  be  obliged 
to  use  less  corn  or  go  out  of  the  feeding 
business.  When  corn  becomes  too  costly 
to  feed  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  we  in 
Colorado  cannot  hope  to  pay  freight  on 
it  and  make  a  profit.  Our  hay  and  alfalfa 
are  worth  as  much  as  the  prices  which 
prevail  farther  East.  If  our  feeding  goes 
forward,  we  must  grow  our  own  feeds. 

Of  these,  barley  is  one  of  the  most 
promising.  Barley  will  grow  under  a 
greater  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  alti- 
tude than  most  any  other  grain  crop. 
Colorado  climate  is  well  adapted  for  its 
growth.  As  a  feed  barley  is  practically 
equal  to  corn.  For  putting  on  a  high  mar- 
ket finish  corn  is  about  8  per  cent  more 
valuable  than  barley,  pound  for  pound. 
For  young  stock  and  for  the  first  weeks 
of  fattening,  barley  is  superior  to  corn. 
It  will  produce  a  meat  of  better  flavor  and 
superior  quality.    The  amount  of  meat  it 


is  capable  of  producing  per  acre  is  fully 
as  great  as  the  best  corn  in  the  "corn 
belt."  Eight  hundred  pounds  of  pork  per 
acre  have  been  produced  on  barley  in  Colo- 
rado, a  meat  yield  rivaling  the  very  best 
of  the  "corn  belt."  With  a  feed  like  bar- 
ley, which  we  can  grow  at  home  cheaper 
than  we  can  import  corn,  why  import  corn 
to  make  a  poorer  quality  of  meat? 

The  highest  priced  pork  on  the  market 
at  present  is  barley-fed  pork  from  Den- 
mark. It  commands  a  higher  price  in  the 
English  markets  because  of  superior 
quality.  It  does  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  competes  with  the  very  best  Ameri- 
can corn-fed  product.  Why  a  Colorado 
feeder  should  want  to  import  corn  in  or- 
der to  produce  a  meat  of  poorer  quality 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Colorado  agri- 
culture.— Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Corcoran  creamery  during  the 
month  of  December  made  22,618  pounds  of 
butter  valued  at  $8,740.  At  present  they 
are  shipping  150  gallons  of  sweet  cream 
daily  to  Los  Angeles.  Owing  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  this  cream  they  have 
advanced  the  premium  for  it  from  2  to  3 
cents.  This  creamery  paid  39  cents  per 
pound  for  butterfat  during  December. 

The  Lemoore  Cream  &  Butter  Co.  paid 
the  highest  price  for  butterfat  in  Kings 
county  in  December,  namely  40  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Northern  Dairy  Company,  whose 
creamery  is  at  Meridian,  Sutter  county, 
collects  most  of  its  cream  in  launches. 
The  launch  covers  a  radius  of  about  30 
miles  gathering  the  cream. 

The  Penn  Valley  creamery  at  Nevada 
City  has  declared  a  dividend  and  is  an- 
ticipating making  many  improvements 
din  ing  the  next  month. 

The  twenty  dairies  which  were  forbid- 
den to  peddle  milk  in  Salt  Lake  City  be- 
cause of  failure  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard in  butterfat  content  in  milk  have  now 
been  reinstated. 

The  government  inspectors  who  are  in- 
specting the  dairy  cows  of  New  Mexico 
are  Eradicating  all  the  tuberculosis  cows 
from  the  herds. 

The  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  have 
granted  an  extension  of  two  weeks  to  the 
dairymen  in  which  to  remove  their  dairies 
from  the  limits  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  McKenzie  is  bringing  in  a  large 
number  of  Guernsey  cows  for  his  dairy 
near  Santa  Cruz. 

A  company  composed  of  J.  W.  Guiber- 
son,  N.  W.  Blanchard  and  J.  C.  Sperry  has 
been  formed  and  they  have  acquired  2000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Tulare  lake  which 
they  will  seed  to  alfalfa  and  start  a  dairy. 
They  intend  using  Holstein  cows  in  the 
dairy. 

The  San  Pasqual  creamery,  seven  miles 
east  of  Escondino  paid  the  dairymen  of 
that  valley  $50,000  last  year  for  butterfat. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  creamery  com- 
pany, V.  F.  Will  was  reappointed  butter- 
maker  and  Fred  H.  Roberts  manager  of 
the  creamery. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Los  Angeles 
adopted  a  rule  that  a  dairyman  three 
times  convicted  of  violating  the  milk  or- 
dinance would  lose  his  permit. 

A  new  model  dairy  has  been  opened  at 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  by  D.  L.  Piles.  All 
the  milk  will  be  put  in  new  sanitary 
bottles. 

Tuberculosis  is  to  be  combated  in  Japan 
by  the  use  of  goat's  milk  in  place  of  that 
of  cows.  This  stand  has  been  taken  by 
the  Japanese  because  many  of  the  infants 
are  dying  of  the  white  plague,  which  they 
think  is  transmitted  through  cows'  milk. 

The  Scott  "Valley  creamery,  which  has 
been  shut  down  for  several  years,  will  be 
operated  this  season  by  Ed  Watkins.  He 
is  buying  new  machinery  for  the  creamery 
and  will  have  it  first  class  in  every  way. 


32  Years  Of 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

This  is  the  record  of  the  DE 
LAVAL  machines,  which  is  of 
itself  a  mountain  of  strength  be- 
side which  the  records  of  other 
cream  separators  are  but  mole-hills. 

It  means  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  purchase  of  a  separator  to 
know  that  you  are  putting  your 
money  into  the  machine  which  was 
FIRST  and  which  has  LED  in  every 
single  step  of  cream  separator 
IMPROVEMENT  and  is  today 
fully  ten  years  in  the  lead. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
in  buying  a  DE  LAVAL  you  are 
not  only  getting  the  machine  which 
will  DAILY  give  you  the  best 
results,  but  one  of  which  there 
are  already  many  thousands  an 
average  of  TWENTY  YEARS  in 
use,  while  the  average  life  of 
imitating  machines  is  not  over  five 
years  and  most  of  the  so-called 
"cheap"  machines  of  today  are 
not  likely  to  last  two  years. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  explains  why  the 
De  Laval  is  not  only  the  best  but 
actually  the  cheapest. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


107  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  C.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  ST« 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing:. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 


T.  A.  McMURTRlE,  Stockton,  Cal 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thf 
Ayrshlres. 


«J.  W.  &.  J. 

Phone  Red  123. 


D.  McCORD 

Hertford,  Cal. 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butler  and  Cheese. 

Kgg  Case',  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  that  save 
money,    write  us  for  figures. 

.  Petaluma  Box  Factory 

601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma,  Cal 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINO.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frlesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shori- 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  Klrst- 
class  dairy  breeding.  (Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  KOR  S  ALK-Shorthorne  < 
Durhams.    Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Ca1. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


C.  A.  STOWE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 


26  inches  high;  7  cables;  12  inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  in  cut. 

It  Is  worth  a  lUtle  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  815  to  $30  per  mile  on  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  E  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  OL. 


HOQ 
FIELD 
POULTRY 

K0K0M0 

FENCE 

The  Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  and 
Diamond  Mesh  Fences  for  all  purposes.  Made  oi 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-rogulatlng  steel  wires. 
Absolutely  hog  tight  and  stock  proof.  Write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR 

Plow  and  Harrow  teams  either 
TWO  or  FOUR  ABREAST.  It 
would  surprise  you  how  much 
easier  your  team  would  handle 
your  PLOW  and  HARROW 
equipped  with  an  EQUALIZING 
HITCH. 

WE  SEND  THEM  OUT  ON  TRIAL. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST, SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADCD  Klake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Loa  Angelea 
mrcn   Blake  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Reports  from  Spokane  indicate  that  S. 
G.  McMahon,  a  mining  inspector,  has  a 
unique  method  of  killing  coyotes.  He 
loads  pieces  of  meat  with  nitro  glycerine, 
and  the  coyotes  eat  the  meat  and  it  goes 
off.  Then  he  collects  the  carcass  and  gets 
$1  bounty  on  them.  He  claims  he  has 
killed  many  hundred  by  this  method. 

Edmund  Diffenbach  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
cently bought  53  head  of  horses  at  Bishop, 
Inyo  county.  The  average  prices  paid  for 
these  animals  was  $200. 

The  Alberta  farmers  of  Canada  are 
forming  a  large  company  and  will  go  into 
the  pork  packing  business. 

J.  A.  McRae,  who  recently  bought  the 
Fettijohn  place  near  Red  Bluff,  is  going 
to  use  the  ranch  to  raise  mules. 

.Judge  J.  P.  Ellison,  president  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Tehama 
county,  recently  presided  over  a  meeting 
of  that  body,  and  plans  were  formulated 
toward  reorganizing  a  permanent  asso- 
ciation. 

G.  F.  Cokeley  of  Sunol  recently  shipped 
six  carloads  of  cattle  to  be  fed  on  alfalfa 
near  Newman. 

A.  B.  McDonald  of  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  is  pasturing  5000  sheep  near 
Calexico. 

William  Hicks  and  Edwin  Mann  of 
West  Virginia  recently  bought  the  ranches 
of  the  California  Cattle  Company  in  the 
San  Jacinto  valley.  The  price  was  $31,500. 

Smith  &  Noble  of  Nevada  have  driven  a 
large  band  of  sheep  from  Pleasant  valley 
to  Golconda  in  order  that  they  can  get 
more  feed  for  their  flocks. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis 
closed  negotiations  through  W.  E.  Porter 
of  Long  Beach  for  the  Asunsolo  ranch  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  cost  was  $1,000,- 
000  in  Mexican  money. 

.1.  G.  Peterson,  a  stockman  of  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  reports  that  hardly  any  feed  has 
grown  in  the  Salt  River  valley  this  win- 
ter on  account  of  the  frosts  and  snow. 

Bail  &  Cahill  of  Coalinga  recently 
lwught  about  400  head  of  cattle  from  the 
stockmen  of  Gas  Point  near  Red  Bluff  at 
prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $25  per  head. 

The  sheepmen  of  Ogden  are  establish- 
ing a  warehouse  in  that  city  where  they 
will  keep  foodstuffs  on  hand  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  that  when  heavy  snows 
come,  as  they  did  this  winter  and  shut  off 
the  supply  of  feed  for  the  sheep,  feed  can 
be  sent  on  short  notice  and  without  any 
unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

C.  H.  Brown  of  the  Ord  ranch  near  Grid 
ley  sold  eight  carloads  of  cattle  to  the 
Western  Meat  Company.  One  steer 
weighed  almost  2000  pounds. 

Domingo  Racatune  was  recently  ar- 
rested for  stealing  1500  sheep  in  Inyo 
county,  California,  and  selling  them  in 
Nevada. 

Much  stock  is  being  shipped  out  of  Ne- 
vada at  present.  Last  week  nine  cars  of 
cattle  were  shipped  to  the  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Company  at  Los  Angeles;  four  cars 
to  Slater  at  Oakland,  eighteen  cars  of 
sheep  to  James  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  ten 
cars  of  cattle  to  Miller  &  Lux  and  five 
cars  to  the  Western  Meat  Company.  Also 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
being  moved  from  one  section  to  another 
in  order  to  escape  the  heavy  snow.  Love- 


lock is  the  center  for  this  class  of  ship- 
ping. 

Sheep  shearing  has  commenced  in  Ari- 
zona, and  fully  00.000  will  be  sheared  at 
Agua  Fria. 

The  Swine  Breeders'  Association  has  re 
cently  been  formed  in  New  Mexico  in  or- 
der to  encourage  and  develop  the  raising 
of  porkers  in  that  territory. 

A  band  of  1800  head  of  cattle  have  per- 
ished from  thirst  near  Elko,  Nevada. 
These  animals,  on  account  of  the  freezing 
of  the  water,  were  unable  to  get  anything 
to  drink. 

The  recent  cold  spell  at  Huamautla. 
Mexico,  has  caused  considerable  loss  to 
the  stockmen. 

J.  E.  Jefferson,  J.  W.  Rickett,  and  R.  G. 
Bryden  have  leased  600  acres  of  land  near 
Brawley  and  have  put  on  1100  head  of 
hogs  and  a  large  band  of  horses. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle 
were  shipped  out  of  Callahan,  Siskiyou 
county,  by  Williams,  a  cattleman  of 
Seattle.  He  paid  9%  cents  a  pound  for 
the  animals,  which  averaged  565  pounds 
net. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

flOMBAULT'3 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedr,  and  Foslttrt  Car* 
Tliesatest.  Itest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
die  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSKDK8  A  I.I.  CAUTKKf 
OK  I  l  K  I  vci.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  hottle.  Sold  by  drngKlsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Hs  ase.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars . 
flTE  L A WRKNCE-WTLLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


LIST  OF  STOCK  AND  BUYERS  AT 
THE  SHORT-HORN  SALE. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  stock,  the 
price  paid  and  the  buyer  of  the  Glide 
herd: 

Viscountess  16007 — Cow,  red;  calved 
October,  1905;  $65,  by  James  Brown,  Tule 
Island. 

Barrington  Maid  3rd — Cow,  red;  calved 
March,  1908;  $165,  by  John  Mackay.  Sac- 
ramento. 

Clover  Leaf — Cow,  red;  calved  Septem 
ber,  1902;  $235,  by  George  Berry,  Napa. 

Greenwood  Murtle — Cow,  roan;  calved 
November,  1905:  $115,  by  Ed  Cebrian.  San 
Francisco. 

English  Lady  16th — Cow,  red;  calved 
July,  1906;  $200.  by  C.  N.  Hawkins,  Hoi 
lister. 

Sultanet  4th  15718 — Cow,  roan;  calved 
January,  1905;  $110,  by  Ed  Cebrain,  San 
Francisco. 

Louella  Valley  View  4th,  41662 — Cow, 
red;  calved  May.  190S;  $165,  by  John 
Mackay,  Sacramento. 

Fair  Maid — Cow,  red,  little  white; 
calved  September,  1902;  $250,  by  Pete  In- 
dart,  Tres  Pinos. 

Lady  Miranda  2nd— Cow,  red;  calved 
June.  1901:  $100,  by  A.  J.  Molera.  San 
Francisco. 

Greenwood  Lady  2nd — Cow.  roan; 
calved  July,  1908:  $240.  by  George  Berry, 
Napa. 

Louella  Valley  View  2nd,  15716 — Cow, 
red;  calved  November,  1904;  $250,  by 
Peter"  Indart,  Tres  Pinos. 

Greenwood  Blossom — Cow,  red;  calved 
January,  1908;  $275.  by  John  Mackay. 
Sacramento. 

Sultanet  2nd — Cow.  red;  'calved  April. 
1901:  $160. 

Lassie  Valley  View — Cow,  red:  calved 
February,  1902;  $75.  by  S.  H.  Cowell,  San 
Francisco. 

Missie's  Chief — Bull,  dark  roan:  calved 
April,  1908;  $100,  by  Union  Sugar  Com- 
pany. 

Meadowbrook  Ensign  —  Bull,  roan: 
calved  December.  1908;  $65.  by  Cone 
ranch.  Red  Bluff. 

Orange  Frantic.  304969 — Bull,  red; 
calved  March,  1908;  $290,  by  Cone  ranch, 
Red  Bluff. 

King  of  Greenwood.  285384— Bull.  red. 
white  marked;  calved  September,  1906; 
by  John  P.  Garratt,  San  Jose. 

Orange  Waterloo.  323741 — Bull,  roan; 
calved  February,  1909;  $175.  by  Cone 
ranch,  Red  Bluff. 

Star's  Last,  323743— Bull,  red;  calved 
April,  1909;  $90,  by  A.  J.  Molera,  San 
Francisco. 

Enterprise  Saturn— Bull,  red  roan; 
calved  March.  1908;  $210.  by  Ed  Cebrain, 
San  Francisco. 

Clara's  King.  316809--Cow.  red:  calved 


August,  1908:  $310,  by  Ed  Cebrain.  San 
Francisco. 

Blooms  Monarch.  304962— Bull,  red: 
calved  March.  1908:  $220.  by  Cone  ranch. 
Red  Bluff. 

Royal  Red  Mark— Bull,  red,  little  white; 
calved  December.  1908;  $115.  by  Union 
Sugar  Company. 

Inwood  Lad.  264162 — Bull,  red;  calved 
September,  1905:  $165.  by  Reynolds  & 
Judge,  Danville. 

Mountain  Goods,  323740 — Bull,  roan: 
calved  February,  1909;  $175,  by  P.  Gia- 
comini,  Guadalupe. 

King  Humboldt  10th.  316373— Bull,  red; 
calved  June,  1908;  $180,  by  Ed  Cebrain. 
San  Francisco. 

Dora's  King.  304650— Bull.  red.  little 
white;  calved  March,  1908;  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. 

Royal  Paul — Bull,  red;  calved  May, 
1909;  $60. 

Clough's  Goods,  323733 — Bull,  roan; 
calved  February,  1909;  $145.  by  Cone 
ranch,  Red  Bluff. 

Louella's  King,  316819 — Bull,  red;  calved 
January,  1909;  $400,  by  Pater  Indart.  Tres 
Pinos. 

Royal  Byrnes — Bull,  red;  calved  Sep- 
tember, 1908;  $145,  by  Cone  ranch,  Red 
Bluff. 

Meadow  Mark — Bull,  red,  white  marks; 
calved  April,  1909;  $60,  by  R.  Giacomini, 
Guadalupe. 

Roselawn  Lad  30th,  316861— Bull,  red; 
calved  August,  1908;  $175,  by  Cone  ranch, 
Red  Bluff. 

Baron  King,  316808— Bull,  red,  little 
white;  calved  January,  1909:  $21  o,  by  S. 
H.  Cowell,  San  Francisco. 

Royal  Meadow  Brook — Bull,  red;  calved 
January,  1909;  $75,  by  William  Campbell, 
Escalon. 

Royal  Welcome— Bull,  red,  little  white; 
calved  May,  1909;  $100,  by  R.  Giacomini, 
Guadalupe. 

British  Mark— Bull,  red;  calved  March, 
1909;  $57,  by  Peter  Indart.  Tres  Pinos. 

Wilbur  Wright — Bull,  red;  calved 
March,  1909;  $57.  by  Peter  Indart.  Tres 
Pinos. 

Prince  Rupert — Bull,  red;  calved  March, 
1909;  $57.50,  by  Peter  Indart.  Tres  Pinos. 

Buckingham — Bull,  red;  calved  March, 
1909:  $57.50.  by  Peter  Indart.  Tres  Pinos. 

Porthos— Bull,  red:  calved  May,  1908; 
$85,  by  C.  M.  Ellinwood,  Oakdale. 

Aranris — Bull,  red;  calved  December, 
1908;  $70,  by  R.  Giacomini.  Guadalupe. 

Athas— Bull,  red;  calved  July,  1908; 
$105,  by  Cone  ranch,  Red  Bluff. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Howard 
herd: 

Hopeful  Duchess  6th — P.  Giacomini, 
Guadalupe,  Cal.;  $70. 

Pansy  Duchess — P.  Indart  (Garat  & 
Co.),  Tres  Pinos,  Cal.;  $85. 

Lady  Philomena — H.  F.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis: $95. 

Native  Daughter  2nd — I'nion  Sugar  Co., 
Guadalupe,  Cal.;  $100. 

Dandy  Duchess  5th — S.  H.  Cowell,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.;  $90. 

Native  Daughter  5th — Union  Sugar  Co.. 
Guadalupe,  Cal.;  $100. 

Victoria  Duchess — I'nion  Sugar  Co., 
Guadalupe,  Cal.;  $80. 

Chieftainess  2nd — S.  H.  Cowell,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.:  $100. 

Ramona  Duchess  4th — S.  H.  Cowell, 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.;  $100. 

Mary  37th— S.  H.  Cowell.  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.;  $100. 

Archers'  Hopeful — P.  Indart.  Tres 
Pinos,  Cal.;  $75. 

Hopeful  Duchess  8th— S.  H.  Cowell, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.;  $100. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


•KENDALLS  SPAVIN  CURE 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WOK  IN  19C9 

I17*FlT8t  Prize  Ribbons;  60  Second  Prize  Hi hbons; 
36 Third  Prize  Ribbons;  13  Kourth  Prize  HI bbona; 
3  Klflh  Prize  Kibbons;  29  Champion  Kibbons. 
200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  <a  \K  kNTBB. 
New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and    German    t'oarliers,   Jii6t  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stables.   .1.  F.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacific  (  oast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  .1  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ECONOMY 

Webster  d  e- 
linca  economy  as 
"  That  manage- 
ment which  ex- 
pends money  to 
advantage,  and 
Incurs  no  waste. 
I  t  differs  from 
'Parsimony', 
whic  h  implies  an 
Improper  MnvInK 
of  etpcnif." 

L  u  i  t  w  I  e  1  e  r 
pumps  make  a 
direct  saving. 
They  r  e  <i  u  i  r  e 
loss  attention,  fewer  repairs,  and  do  the 
same  work  with  less  power  than  any 
other  method  of  lifting  water.  This  is 
not  due  to  anything  mysterious  or 
magical,  hut  to  certain  scientific  prin- 
ciples, properly  applied,  viz. — a  perfect- 
ly balanced  mechanism,  similar  to  an 
electric  motor  or  a  grind-stone;  con- 
stant anil  uniform  action  of  the  water 
pistons;  anti-friction  roller  movement; 
no  "dead  i  enters."  fsed  for  direct  elec- 
trical connections  or  gasoline  power. 

The  results  are  certain.  The  balanced 
mechanism  makes  them  practically  au- 
tomatic, requiring  little  attention;  the 
uniform  action  and  non-pulsating  de- 
liverv  eliminate  all  jar  anil  vibration, 
lengthening  the  life  of  all  working 
parts,  and  requiring  only  nominal  re- 
pairs; the  combined  features  reduce 
friction  to  the  minimum,  so  that  all 
power  is  expended  in  the  actual  duty  of 
lifting  water. 

Let  us  demonstrate. 

Particularly  adapted  for  deep  wells, 
irrigation,  and  any  pressure  pumping. 
Lu'twlcler  Pumping  Engine  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Freino,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porteiville,  Cal.  


The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always-  used. 
Caret  Hpivln,    Splint,  Hlng- 
booe.  Curb,  Swelling*,  Lame- 
Si  a  rotUe;  6  lor  $5 
iQTRlsts.  Oet  free  book, 
1*0  on  the  Home." 
„  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enoaburg  Falla.  Vermont 


All  dr 
Trca 
03.  B. 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and    Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Engine. 

1036  J  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured.  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton.  C*L 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWKV,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco  Established 

REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tan's  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
igahons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes-Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F.  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


February  5.  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Lady  Anoka  2nd — E.  J.  Molera,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  $100. 

Archeress  2nd — A.  J.  Caire,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  $80. 

Philomena  Duchess  10th — P.  Giacomini, 
Guadalupe,  Cal.;  $65. 

Archeress  3rd — Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.;  $75. 

Miss  Harold  41st — Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.;  $115. 

Aster  Duchess  4th — Cone  Ranch  Co., 
Red  Bluff,  Cal.;  $60. 

Ramont  Duchess  5th — P.  Indart,  Tres 
Pinos,  Cal.;  $80. 

Lady  Hopeful  2nd — P.  Indart,  Tres 
Pinos,  Cal.;  $80. 

English  Lady  15th — Mr.  Jacks,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  $150. 

Violet  Queen — E.  J.  Molera,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  $185. 

Pioneer  5th — P.  Giacomini,  Guadalupe, 
Cal.;  $155. 

Prince  Gloster,  Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red 
Bluff.  Cal.;  $160. 

Orange  Prince — Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.;  $165. 

Lindeman  Hero — P.  Giacomini,  Guada- 
lupe. Cal.;  $260. 

Orange  Butterfly — Union  Sugar  Co., 
Guadalupe,  Cal.;  $215. 

Coronation  Count — .1.  Etehevery,  Tres 
Pinos,  Cal.;  $175. 

Duchess  Lad  2nd — Henry  Glide,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal.;  $200. 

Invincible  Lad — Union  Sugar  Co.,  Guad- 
alupe, Cal.;  $210. 

The  Count— Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red  Bluff, 
Cal.;  $160. 

Lord  Orange — P.  Giacomini,  Guadalupe, 
Cal.;  $150. 

Frederick — Charles  Hollister,  Coltland, 
Cal.:  $135. 

Lovely  Archer  5th — J.  Etehevery,  Tres 
Pinos,  Cal.;  $320. 

Lovely  Archer  9th — A.  J.  Caire,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  $140. 

Harry — P.  Giacomini,  Guadalupe,  Cal.; 
$175. 

Royal  Harry— Earll  Riley,  care  Frank 
Brewer.  San  Mateo,  Cal.;  $200. 

Dexy — P.  Giacomini,  Guadalupe,  Cal.; 
$150. 

Waterloo — James  M.  Brown,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  $225. 

Lucian — A.  J.  Caire,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  $135. 

Diamond  Prince — Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.;  $190. 

Lovely  Archer  13th — Cone  Ranch  Co., 
Red  Bluff,  Cal. ;  $160. 

Double  Goods — Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.;  $220. 

Lovely  Archer  15th — P.  Giacomini, 
Guadalupe,  Cal.;  $175. 

Rex — Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red  Bluff,  Cal.; 
$130. 


Red 


San 


lOMONA 
U  M  P  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


Beauty's  Land — Cone  Ranch  Co., 
Bluff,  Cal.;  $125. 

Lovely  Archer  17th — A.  J.  Caire, 
Francisco,  Cal.;  $135. 

Mac — Henry  Glide,  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
$160. 

Prince — A.  J.  Caire,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
$145. 

Victor  Nonpareil — Cone  Ranch  Co.,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.;  $170. 

Lovely  Archer  18th — Cone  Ranch  Co., 
Red  Bluff,  Cal;  $140. 

Lovely  Archer  20th — A.  J.  Caire,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  $130. 

Mrs.  Glide  announced  that  she  would  go 
out  of  the  Short-Horn  business.  The  How- 
ard Cattle  Company  are  still  in  the  busi- 
ness and  have  some  fine  young  cattle  left. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

(Continta  d  From  Page  ill.) 


C.  L.  Edmunds,  and  R.  K.  Crawford.  This 
company  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  warehouses  and  engaging  in  a 
general  buying  and  shipping  business  of 
fruits. 

The  grain  farmers  of  Colusa  county 
are  congratulating  themselves  on  the  fine 
prospects  for  a  good  grain  crop.  The 
stand  of  wheat  and  barley,  so  far  sown, 
is  excellent  and  the  soil  is  in  fine  con- 
dition to  make  a  good  yield.  The  greater 
part  of  District  108  has  been  sown  to 
barley.  This  ground  was  overflowed  last 
season,  but  as  the  dykes  have  been 
strengthened,  no  trouble  is  anticipated. 

Manager  Waterman,  of  the  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association  at  Oxnard,  reports 
that  there  was  at  least  550,000  bags  of 
beans  in  the  warehouse  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers'  on  January  1,  1910.  The 
association  controls  about  300,000.  About 
50,000  bags  will  be  used  for  feed  and  the 
rest  will  be  sold  on  the  market.  The  last 
four  months  over  600,000  bags  were  ship- 
ped out  at  good  prices.  One  variety  jump- 
ed up  from  $2.75  to  $4.25.  The  average 
price,  however,  has  been  $3.85  per  100 
pounds. 

Miscellaneous. 

An  eucalyptus  company  is  planting 
1,500,000  eucalyptus  trees  in  a  tract  near 
Willows,  Glenn  county. 

The  California  Silk  Culture  Society 
have  bought  350  mulberry  trees  for  the 
propagation  of  the  silk  work. 

A  large  number  of  eucalyptus  trees  will 
be  planted  in  the  Imperial  valley  this 
season,  mostly  as  windbreaks. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Pratt-Low  Preserv- 
ing Co.,  of  Santa  Clara,  has  leased  the 
cannery  at.  Modesto,  and  will  operate  it 
the  coming  season. 

Cork  oak,  which  grows  in  Spain,  is  to 
be  planted  in  the  Santa  Barbara  forest 
and  Monterey  forests.  Two  thousand  one- 
year  seedlings  of  this  oak  are  now  in  the 
nursery  at  Chico. 

A  corporation  was  recently  organized  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  raising  skunks.  The  money  in 
this  industry  is  made  from  the  pelts,  meat 
and  oil,  all  of  which  demand  good  prices. 

Homer  L.  Gray,  of  Lodi,  has  found  that 
by  hanging  grapes  to  the  rafters  of  his 
barn  without  sealing  the  stems,  they 
will  keep  for  two  months.  The  grapes 
used  in  his  experiment  were  of  the  tough 
skin  variety. 

The  New  York  Central  railroad  and  the 
Cornell  University  are  following  the  ex 
ample  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
and  the  University  of  California,  and  are 
sending  out  a  demonstration  train  to  the 
farmers  over  the  New  York  State. 

A  new  variety  of  eucalyptus  from  South 
Africa  is  being  tried  out  by  the  National 
Forest  Service  in  the  mountains  of  San 
Bernardino  county.  It  is  claimed  thai 
the  new  eucalypt  will  stand  more  cold 
and  do  well  with  less  moisture  than  any 


Do  You  Count  Your  Change? 

Errors  have  occurred— always  will.  This  faot 
tnakes  it  necessary  for  all  classes  of  business  to 
provide  a  way  to  "check"  the  work  and  "count 
the  change." 

Without  a  Scale  the  farmer  neither  checks  nor 
counts  his  change  while  raising  young  stock; 
feeding,  buying  or  selling  cattle;  sowing,  thrash- 
ing, buying  or  selling  grain;  determining  the  re- 
sults from  each  or  any  field.   Cannot  determine 
whether  or  not  the  scales  on  whose  weights  he 
buy3  and  sells  are  out  of  condition — in  fact  if  he 
never  "  counts  his  change  "  he  cannot  CHECK 
anything — not  even  his  own  guess.  Has  this  con- 
dition shortened  your  profits  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years? 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  accurate  and  reliable 
weighing.   Every  part  of  every  scale  is  carefully  tested  and 
standardized  before  leaving  the  factory.  The  weight  receipts 
of  these  scales  are  always  accepted  as  correct  by  the  commercial  corporations,  because  they 
know  that  Fairbanks  Scales  are  reliable  and  have  been  for  over  eighty  years. 


Fairbanks  Scales 


Cut  out  advertisement  and  send  for  complete  Scale  Catalog  No.  ZB  1035 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

Or  addresi  the  nearest  one  of  our  27  "Branch  Eouiee 


of  the  species  that  have  yet  been  intro- 
duced. 

Charles  Edson,  of  Knights  Landing,  had 
a  honey  crop  this  last  season  of  192  tons, 
and  13  tons  of  wax.  The  honey  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  4  to  4%c.  a  pound, 
and  the  wax  brought  28c.  per  pound.  Mr. 
Edson  has  between  3000  and  4000  hives, 
but  expects  to  increase  them  next  season 
so  that  he  will  have  500  tons  of  honey. 

The  Grape  Tartar  Company  will  soon 
commence  manufacturing  crude  tartar 
from  pomace  which  has  formerly  been 
thrown  away  by  the  wineries.  This  com- 
pany is  composed  of  the  leading  men  of 
Lodi,  the  officers  of  which  are:  F.  W. 
Buttrick,  president:  L.  T.  Freitas,  secre- 
tary; John  C.  Fitzgerald,  T.  E.  Wilkin- 
son, and  J.  T.  Thompson,  trustees.  Twenty 
men  are  employed  at  the  plant  and  will 
handle  10,000  tons  of  pomace,  which  has 
been  contracted  for  at  10c.  a  ton. 

Sixty-five  breeders  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Poultrymen's  Association  recently  met, 
and  from  the  reports,  it  was  figured  that 
the  average  profit  of  a  hen  in  that  county 
is  about  $1  per  year.  Miss  E.  M.  Forbes, 
of  Seabright,  reported  that  she  had  80 
hens,  and  the  receipts  from  them  was 
$268,  and  her  expenses  were  $145.  making 
her  profits  for  each  hen  about  $1.41  a  year. 
The  poultrymen  of  Soquel  have  cut  down 
a  great  deal  of  expense  in  buying  their 
feed  by  getting  together,  and  buying  it 
in  carload  lots  instead  of  individual  pur- 
chases. 

Initial  steps  were  recently  taken  at 
Hanford  by  the  bee  men  of  Kings,  Tulare, 
Fresno  and  Kern  counties  toward  the 
formation  of  an  association,  which  will 
have  for  its  object  the  betterment  of 
prices  of  bee  products  and  the  good  of 
the  industry  in  general.  The  committees 
appointed  by  this  association  are  for 
Kings  county,  F.  M.  Hart,  P.  H.  Bales, 
and  R.  F.  Barret;  for  Tulare  county,  J.  E. 
Walker,  A.  O.  Carmichael,  and  H.  G. 
Brown;  for  Kern  county,  H.  L.  Weems, 
and  F.  V.  Lowe;  for  Fresno  county,  R.  M. 
Hersinger,  J.  Chrisman,  and  R.  L.  Epper- 
son. 


A  FRUIT  LEAGUE  ASSURED. 

(Continued  From  Page  101.) 


held  in  Sacramento  in  1908,  for  its  faith- 
ful and  earnest  work,  and  for  its  compre- 
hensive report,  setting  forth  the  progress 
made  by  the  committee  in  its  commend- 
able efforts  to  secure  reasonable  fruit 
transportation  rates,  and  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  convention  that  the  com- 
mittee continue  its  work. 

Resolved,  By  this  conference,  repre- 
senting the  fruit  industry  of  California, 
that  we  do  hereby  condemn  the  inaction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Railraod  Commis- 
sioners in  neglecting  to  file  complaints 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  and  on  behalf  of  the  shippers  of 
the  State  of  California,  against  the  in- 
creased freight  rates  on  canned  and  dried 
fruits,  which  became  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1909,  particularly  after  the 
said  -Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 


SACRAMENTO 
BURNER  «■>  OIL  CO. 

H.  L.  NELSON,  President 

DEA LKltS  IN 

Oil  Burners, 
Fuel  Oil, 
Distillate  Oil  and 
Lubricating  Oils. 

OFFICE: 

1520  J  Street, 

SACRAMENTO. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portab'e  Houses 

H.  J.  BRAINERD  &  CO, 
i       507  Chamber  ol 
■  Commerce, 
5      LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Phone:  A-4T40 


QUICK 
RETURNS 


on  5-10-20  acre  tracts,  from 
M  erced  Colony  Lands.  Stock, 
Alfalfa,  Figs,  Peaches,  etc. 
Money  making  little  Kerry. 
Apple  and  Poultry  farms  at  bebastopol, 
Sonoma  County.   Prices  right. 
Send  for  circulars. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


had  received  special  authority  to  file  said 
complaints  from  the  legislature  of  1909, 
both  by  special  statute  enacted  during 
the  session  of  1909  and  special  resolu 
tions  passed  unanimously  by  the  State 
Senate  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  consider  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Rail 
road  Commissioners  to  proceed  with  this 
matter  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California,  as  being  a  mat- 
ter of  public  interest  and  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  producing  interests  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  Indorse 
the  measures  pending  in  Congress  look- 
ing to  the  establishing  of  a  Federal  line 
of  steamships  on  the  Pacific,  between  Pa 
cine  Coast  ports  and  Panama,  to  handle 
through  business  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  owned  lines  of  steamers  operat- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Atlantic  ports 
in  the  United  States. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
there  was  a  free  discussion  about  form  of 
organization,  dues,  etc.,  in  which  many 
took  part.  It  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  $1  initiation  fee,  1  cent  an 
acre  and  10  cents  a  car  for  assessments 
to  continue  the  work,  and  not  more  than 
five  assessments  in  the  year.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  organization  should  be 
for  one  year,  at  which  time  it  may  be 
perpetuated.  To  secure  the  support  of 
the  movement  it  was  agreed  that  Chair- 
man Jeffrey  should  appoint  a  committee 
sufficiently  large  to  canvass  the  several 
fruit  districts  in  the  State. 

Fruit,  grape  and  nut  growers  and  ship- 
pers and  packers  are  entitled  to  become 
members  of  the  organization. 

State  Commissioner  J.  W.  Jeffrey  was 
freely  complimented  upon  (lie  ability  and 
consideration  for  all  speakers  which  he 
manifested  during  the  meeting. 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER VILLE,  CALIF. 
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Write  for  new  circular  demon- 
strating how 

EGG-MORE 


makes  the  cheapest  egg-producing 
food  as  well  as  the  best,  with 
Testimonials. 

The  building  of  our  New  Mill  and 
our  greatly  increased  output,  have 
enabled  us  to  make  Egg-More  at 
less  cost,  so  we  are  offering  it  in  the 
larger  quantities  at  the  following 

REDUCED  PRICES 

25  lbs.  $1.65;  50  lbs.,  $3.00; 
100  lbs.,  $5.50. 

and  we  will  pay  the  freight. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Cycle   Hatcher  Company 

M  AN  IT  KACTURKRS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  halchina 
and  brooding  and  ar 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher. 

oti-CKl!  Size.  *'>-")U 

Cycle  Hrooder. 
60-egg  size,  38.01 
The  Philo  System  - 
an  article.  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv. 
ing."by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  EJmira.  New  York 
Western  Offc 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
9  Madison  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  Unvarying  Success  ol  the 

DEFENDER  INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Is  not 
without  cause. 

There  are  a  do»en 
good  reasons  for  the 
health  and  strength 
of  Defender  chlcns. 
Cur  catalogue  tells 
them. 

No.  3,  5*0—  Egg  ca- 
pacity delivered  to 
rnrr  tnh     your  station  lor  less 

rWt  TRIAL  «»*>«4.6o- 

Defender  Incubator  Co.,  Deparment  G. 

LIVf-RMORE.  t  W  . 


Poultry 
Feedirvg 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

San  Jose  1909  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
5  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 


J. 


L.  DINWIDDIE, 

PETALUMA. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

MY  SPECIALTY 

Eggs  for  hatching,  J1.50,  $2,  $3  and  $5 
per  sitting  of  IS — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  100. 

\\  Vl.TKIl  CURRY, 
R.   IP.  1>.   No.  21,  .lose.  Cal. 

Phone  State  57. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Poultry  Feed  axd  Feeding. — Poultry 
housing  and  poultry  feeding  stand  to- 
gether as  the  two  most  important  points 
in  successful  poultry  keeping.  The 
natural  food  of  fowls,  which  is  always 
the  right  food  for  them,  is  simple — seeds, 
grasses,  insects.  The  first  two  classes  we 
may  readily  supply,  the  last  we  must 
substitute,  and  this  is  the  most  expensive 
class  of  poultry  food.  Fortunately,  fowls 
require  much  less  animal  food  than  either 
grains  or  grasses,  with  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  classed  vegetables  and  some  kinds 
of  fruits.  The  animal  food  that  we  can 
furnish  is  not  just  the  same  as  insects, 
and  much  disease  and  failure  in  poultry 
keeping  come  from  its  bad  quality  and  im- 
proper feeding. 

S<  ii'.ntieic  Feeding. — The  results,  gain- 
ed through  the  analysis  of  foods  to  de- 
termine their  different  character  as  suited 
to  various  uses,  and  their  relative  value 
as  compared  with  each  other  and  with 
their  prices,  may  be  applied  by  the  or- 
dinary poultry  keeper  to  his  advantage. 
But  too  much  scientific  instruction  with 
its  "balanced  rations,"  "nutritive  ratios," 
etc.,  have  tended  to  give  to  a  simple  mat- 
ter a  very  complex  form  in  the  eyes  of 
the  novice.  There  can  be  no  balanced 
rations  as  the  term  is  usually  applied,  nor 
any  exact  weights  and  measures  in  feed- 
ing. This  is  why  the  practical  poultry - 
man  will  seldom  answer  the  question, 
how  much?  Fowls  require  different  kinds 
and  amounts  of  food  at  different  times 
and  are  their  own  best  judges  of  their 
needs.  The  successful  poultryman  is 
quick  to  note  and  prompt  to  supply  their 
needs.  Laying  and  growing  stock  have 
keen  appetites  and  require  plenty  of  food 
of  the  three  classes.  One  may  pick  out 
such  stock  in  the  dark  by  passing  the 
hand  over  the  breasts  of  the  fowls  on  the 
roosts.  The  crops  of  such  will  be  round 
and  hard,  and  in  the  other  stock,  flabby 
or  only  partly  filled. 

Different  Uses  ok  Food. — These  may 
be  classed  Hnder  two  heads:  1.  To  build 
up  and  support  the  organism.  2.  To 
furnish  heat  and  energy.  The  food  ele- 
ments are  also  divided  into  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  uses  and  are  known  as 
proteids  or  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
fats,  the  latter  being  a  concentrated  form 
of  carbohydrates. 

Protein,  the  flesh-building  and  repair- 
ing element,  is  the  fibrin  of  meat  and 
blood,  the  gelatin  of  bones,  the  casein  of 
milk,  the  albumen  of  eggs,  and  the  gluten 
of  grains.  Though  it  is  a  part  of  all  food- 
stuffs it  forms  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  animal  substances,  in  which  form 
it  is  most  easily  assimilated  as  food.  It 
is  possible  for  the  animal  economy  to  use 
it  to  supply  heat  and  energy  in  the  place 
of  the  carbohydrates,  but  the  latter  can 
never  take  the  place  of  protein.  Thus  it 
comes  well  by  its  name  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  meaning  first  or  most  import- 
ant among  food  elements.  This  makes 
plain  the  importance  of  foods  rich  in  this 
element  for  growth  and  egg-production  in 
fowls. 

Carbohydrates  and  fats,  the  latter  being 
a  concentrated  form  of  carbohydrates, 
form,  together  with  fibre  the  indigestible 
framework  which  gives  healthy  bulk  to 
food,  the  greater  part  of  vegetable  food. 
They  are  stored  up  in  the  system  as  fat 
or  burned  to  produce  heat  and  energy. 
Sugar  and  starch  are  the  most  important 
of  these. 

Palatabilitv  and  Digestibility  or 
Foods. — There  is  a  subtle  relation  be- 
tween palatabilitv  and  assimilation  which 
the  chemist  has  never  been  able  to  an- 


alyze. This  is  the  weak  point  of  scientific 
feeding.  Because  a  substance  is  rich  in 
protein  or  its  nutritive  ratio  is  near  the 
correct  standard  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  a  good  food  unless  it  has  relish. 
Dried  beans  rate  above  all  grains  and 
vegetables  in  protein,  but  no  fowl  or  ani- 
mal, other  than  man,  like  them  in  any 
form.  Oats  are  by  analysis  nearest  the 
correct  standard  of  any  of  the  grains,  but 
are  not  relished  by  fowls  unless  hulled. 
The  hulls  are  tough  and  indigestible  and 
the  hen  knows  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  her  "inards."  On  the  other  hand,  by 
scientific  analysis  corn  was  found  to  be 
a  very  poorly  balanced  food  for  the  hen 
and  the  scientists  set  about  proving  their 
theory,  but  by  practical  tests  the  proof 
worked  out  the  other  way,  and  corn  held 
its  own  at  the  head  of  poultry  foods.  And 
the  hen  knew  it  all  the  time,  and  relishes 
it  above  all  grains,  for  it  is  the  sweetest 
and  most  digestible. 

Shells,  Grit  and  Charcoal. — There  are 
other  important  elements  in  foods,  mostly 
salts  and  minerals,  which  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  bone  and  various  uses.  The  foods 
furnish  in  themselves  sufficient  such  ma- 
terial for  the  needs  of  animals  other  than 
birds;  but  owing  to  shell  formation  and 
their  manner  of  digestion,  the  latter  re- 
quire extra  mineral  matter  in  the  form  of 
lime  and  grit.  Shells  and  grit  in  a  form 
to  be  readily  eaten  should  always  be  be- 
fore fowls,  and  also  charcoal  which  seems 
to  be  their  natural  corrective  and  assist- 
ent  to  digestion. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

The  Head  of  the  Turkey  Pen. — Mrs. 
W.  B.  A.,  of  Crows  Landing,  writes:  "I 
wish  to  get  a  gobbler  of  breeding,  about 
nine  months  old,  and  having  read  your 
article  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  would 
ask  where  to  get  one,  and  what  breed 
you  would  suggest.  We  raise  turkeys  for 
market." 

If  your  turkey  hens  are  of  some  stan- 
dard variety  and  pure-bred  it  would  be 
best  to  get  a  pure-bred  torn  of  that  breed, 
otherwise  select  one  of  the  Bronze  va- 
riety. This  breed  holds  first  place  among 
turkeys.  When  properly  grown  and  not 
inbred,  the  Bronze  turkey  is  the  largest, 
most  vigorous  and  most  profitable.  It 
comes  through  a  cross  between  the  wild 
and  the  tame  turkeys,  and  owes  its  rich 
burnished  plumage,  its  size  and  vigor,  to 
the  former  of  its  progenitors.  Inbreed- 
ing weakens  these  desirable  qualities  and 
to  prevent  this,  new  blood  is  frequently 
introduced  through  outcrossing  with  the 
wild  birds.  When  we  consider  that  the 
head  of  the  pen  stands  for  half  of  the  en- 
tire flock,  we  can  realize  that  he  is  worth 
a  stiff  price  if  we  get  him  at  his  best, 
and  that  we  cannot  exercise  too  much 
care  in  his  selection.  The  torn  should  not 
be  overly  large,  as  size  comes  through 
the  hen.  He  should  be  medium  size,  with 
a  long  body,  round  breast,  strong  bones, 
and  vigorous  health.  Whatever  your  hens 
may  be,  always  use  a  pure-bred  male.  The 
influence  of  his  breeding  will  in  time  re- 
generate the  entire  flock.  For  those 
wanting  the  Bronze  variety  of  turkeys  we 


take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  stock 
of  Ed.  Hart  whose  advertisement  appears 
on  this  page.  In  the  years  he  has  ad- 
vertised with  us  we  have  never  heard  a 
complaint  from  those  ordering  from  him. 
By  special  request  he  has  furnished  the 
following  points  of  interest  to  those  of 
our  readers  wanting  vigorous  stock  with 
no  taint  of  inbreeding: 

"I  have  made  the  raising  of  Bronze 
turkeys  my  specialty  since  1873  continu- 
ously, and  I  believe  that  I  have  perpetu- 
ated a  strain  of  birds  that  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  size  and  beauty  of  plumage  by 
any  breeder  in  the  United  States.  Having 


POULTRY. 


BUFF    OHPINdTONS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth .-strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.    Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  hlg  shorn  J 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  line  Cockerels  now] 
for  K  each.  Kggs  S3  and  So  per  Rlttlng.  Send  | 
for  Prize  Record.   W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  I 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

.1.  ST  A  N  S  FI E  LI) — Breeder  of  all  varieties  ofl 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prizesl 
whereever  shown  60  prizes  and  4  silver  cupa] 
this  season.  Dealer  in  new  and  st-cond  h  nd] 
ltictthatorB  and  all  varieties  if  thoroughbredl 
fowls  and  egss.  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties! 
In  large  or  small  lots.  3201  E.  14th  st ,  Fiultvale.1 

WHITE  and  Bl'FF  <  1RPINGTONS,  EN  G  LIS  J 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and] 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vlg-1 
orous  birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices.] 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. I 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysaood,  Route  1,  Healdsbnrg,  Cal.] 


BANTAMS— Golden  Beabrlghtand  Black-Tailed] 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,! 
Campheil,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs for hatchlngJ 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal  ] 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


CR0LEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL  I 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
Tile  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


MAKE  THE   HENS  LAY 

Our  goods  are  the  result  of  years  ol  successful  experience  with  poultry 

VESTAL'S  POULTRY  TONIC 

Will  Improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  hens  In  perfectly  health!}-  condltloD. 
Contains  an  Intestinal  antiseptic  which  makes  it  absolutely  Impossible  for  Worms  to  remain 
In  the  Intestines.    Price  S3.S0  single  bucket:  SJ.tO  In  5-bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S   MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  llocks,  and  we  know  p<  Bltlvely  that  it  Is  an 
excellent  egg  producing  food.  Price,  £2.15  per  100  I  be.  for  single  s:i k ;  1 0  in  10-sack  lots  Thtse 
pi  Ices  may  sound  high,  but  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  ingi  edlents,  they  are  really  low. 

VESTAL  &  CHURCH,  131-133  Keller  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Great 
Business  College 
of  the  West. 


Every  Graduate  for  Ten 
Years  in  a  Position. 


Best  Equipped 
Business  College  in  the 
United  States. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 


^QQ    Young  men  and  women  wanted  to  prepare  for 
Stenographic  and  Business  Positions. 
Recommended  by  Court  Reporters,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men,  and  Educators  throughout  the  West. 


been  a  breeder  and  advertiser  for  over  35 
years  of  this  noble  breed  of  domestic  fowl 
speaks  better  for  my  stock  than  pages  of 
description.  I  aim  to  give  my  customers 
value  received,  and  to  fill  all  orders  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  My  turkeys  are 
raised  on  other  ranches  as  well  as  my  own 
thus  enabling  me  to  fill  all  orders  without 
inbreeding,  which  must  be  avoided  to  be 
a  successful  breeder  of  turkeys.  No  other 
kind  of  fowl  deteriorates  by  inbreeding 
as  do  any  of  the  several  varieties  of  the 
turkey,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  king 
of  all  domestic  fowls  when  kept  pure  and 
vigorous." 

Poultry  Notes. 

The  Poultry  Outlook  fob  1910. — Alter 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  Editor 
Purvis  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject  in 
Poultry: 

The  outlook  for  the  poultryman  grows 
better  and  better.  Apparently  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  such  a  demand  for  good  stock 
as  never  before  has  been  experienced. 
Every  indication  points  to  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  poultry  industry  of  this 
country,  and  those  who  begin  now  are 
certain  to  be  rewarded  by  large  profits. 
Necessarily  the  poultry  market  follows 
along  after  the  market  for  other  meats, 
always  with  the  advantage  that  poultry 
will  be  sought  at  a  higher  price  than 
other  meats  will  command.  No  matter 
how  high  the  price  of  poultry  may  go, 
there  will  always  be  a  liberal  inquiry  for 
it  from  the  hungry  multitude  in  the 
cities.  Never  before  was  there  such  good 
reason  why  the  poultry  raisers  of  this 
country  should  raise  as  many  fowls  as 
possible  and  seek  to  raise  those  which 
will  produce  the  largest  possible  number 
of  eggs.  Those  who  do  not  keep  good 
stock  should  begin  to  improve  their  flocks 
at  once,  and  those  who  have  never  used 
incubators  and  brooders  should  begin  to 
think  about  following  modern  methods. 
The  boom  in  the  poultry  business  is  not 
an  artificial  ont,  but  a  legitimate  increase 
in  demand  brought  about  by  natural 
causes.  The  cattle  ranges  have  been  put 
to  farm  crops  and  the  corn  fields  are  be- 
ing pushed  to  the  limit  for  feed  for  hogs, 
yet  they  cannot  feed  as  many  as  the  pub- 
lic would  consume.  Not  being  able  to  get 
beef  and  pork  the  public  must  fall  back 
to  poultry  and  eggs  and  the  demand  will 
go  on  growing  indefinitely. 

F.  E.  Baldwin,  White  Leghorn  breeder 
and  a  by-times  advertiser  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  has  the  following  to  say  on 
the  subject  in  the  California  Cultivator: 

We  have  found,  for  the  labor  and  capi- 
tal involved,  the  poultry  business  pays 
better  than  any  other  business  we  know 
of  which  is  not  especially  favored  by  en- 
joying a  monopoly  of  advantages  not  open 
to  others.  The  poultry  business  as  a 
whole  is  in  its  infancy.  On  this  Coast  it 
is  far  behind  the  market  requirements 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation and  the  few  newcomers  who  need 
to  interest  themselves  in  poultry  as  com- 
pared with  the  many  well-to-do  people 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  out  door  life  in 
this  wonderful  climate.  These  conditions 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  and  the  best 
informed  poultrymen  are  increasing  their 
plants  and  stocks  to  take  advantage  of 
conditions.  The  get-discouraged-too-quick 
people  went  out  as  wheat  and  feed  stuffs 
went  up,  and  were  surprised  to  find  poul- 
try and  eggs  more  than  enough  higher  to 
make  the  difference.  All  that  the  estab- 
lished poultrymen  can  produce  and  all 
that  the  new  people  can  add  to  the  out- 
put will  not  supply  the  home  demand  on 
this  Coast  for  years  to  come.  The  poultry 
industry  has  a  bright  future  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  industry  on 
this  Coast  in  returns  for  capital,  labor  and 
knowledge. 


Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his 
work — and  then — gets  busy! 


The  Home  Circle. 


California's  Winter. 

A  tang  of  the  sea  and  a  breath  of  the 
snow, 

And  a  whisper  from  where  the  dark  vio- 
lets blow 

With  the  sunshine  commingle  once  more 

to  remind  us 
That  winter  is  searching  for  us,  but  can't 

find  us — 

In  California. 

The  hills  raise  their  arms,  running  over 

with  holly, 
And  laugh  to  tell  winter  that  searching  is 
folly 

Where  orange  trees  groan  with  their  fruit- 
age of  gold, 

Or  blossoms  with  stars  when  the  year's 
growing  old — 

In  California. 

He's  passing,  he's  searching  with  eyes 
that  are  bold; 

And  he  breathes  on  our  treasures  with 
breath  white  and  cold; 

Then  a  curtain  of  mist  falls  from  moun- 
tain to  sea, 

And  they're  hid  from  his  gaze  like  a  bride 
that's  to  be — 

In  California. 

A  handful  of  roses,  a  fair  face  above  them, 
A  smile  and  a  whisper,  "I  love  them,  I 

love  them"; 
A  patter  of  raindrops  which  beat  swift 

and  bold, 

And  old  winter  has  passed  like  a  tale  that 
is  told — 

In  California. 
— Claire  Davis  in  Stockton  Mail. 


Keeping  Close  to  the  Children. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  statement  that 
the  family  tie  is  weakening;  that  home  is 
becoming  only  a  place  in  which  to  eat  and 
sleep.  Some  are  saying  that  we  are  no 
longer  willing,  as  a  family,  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  preserve  the  home 
lite,  but  are  looking  too  much  to  the  in- 
dividual welfare. 

If  these  things  be  true,  the  reason  is 
not  that  we  love  less  devotedly  than  of 
old,  nor  that  sacrifice  has  ceased  to  be. 
Possibly  we  are  not  teaching  the  members 
of  our  family  to  share  the  burden,  that  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  may  not  rest 
wholly  on  the  parents.  But  certain  it  is 
that  time  never  was  when  fathers  and 
mothers  made  more  heroic  effort  to  pro- 
vide their  sons  and  daughters  with  the 
best  things  of  life. 

If  we  are  not  succeeding  in  the  home 
life,  it  is  because  the  stress  and  strain 
under  which  we  labor  is  causing  us  to 
loosen  our  hold  upon  our  children,  and  to 
allow  them  to  grow  away  from  us.  We 
are  so  busy  with  many  things,  so  worried 
and  perplexed  with  problems  which  must 
be  solved,  with  needs  which  must  be  met, 
that  we  havn't  time  to  make  friends  with 
our  children. 

It  is  well  for  us  if  we  learn  to  recognize 
true  values;  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  false  and  the  true;  to  count  great 
things  great,  and  small  things  small. 
These  temporal  needs,  though  very  real 
and  pressing,  will  pass  away,  but  our  im- 
press upon  the  child  will  live,  and  help 
mold  his  destiny  throughout  this  and  an- 
other world. 

I  was  once  entertained  in  a  pleasant 
farm  home  where  everything  was  up-to- 
date  and  in  fine  trim.  They  had  made  a 
success  of  everything  except  the  boy.  For 
when  I  remarked  upon  his  fine  appear- 
ance, the  mother  replied:  "Yes,  he's  good 
looking  enough,  but  he's  not  a  thing  I've 
tried  to  make  him.  I  talked  and  lectured 
and  coerced  until  he  got  disgusted  and 
went  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  doesn't 
like  even  to  be  where  I  am.*' 

Ah,  the  pity  of  it! 


At  some  point  along  the  way,  a  fatal 
mistake  has  been  made.  This  unfortun- 
ate mother  has  failed  in  understanding 
her  boy;  in  getting  and  keeping  close  to 
him. 

Just  to  accomplish  the  one  thing  of  be- 
coming good  comrades  to  the  boys  and 
girls;  their  confident,  the  one  to  whom 
they  turn,  sure  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, is  worth  more  than  the  farm — 
than  anything  else  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  do. 

Each  child  must  be  studied  separately, 
for  each  life  is  a  plan  of  God.  It  remains 
for  us  to  help  work  it  out.  Let  this  be 
our  aim,  and  let  us  work  toward  it,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  it.  You  need  not  that 
I  remind  you  that  this  will  require  an  in- 
creased amount  of  sympathy  and  patience. 
It  will  also  call  for  self-effacement,  differ- 
ing, perhaps,  from  that  with  which  we  are 
so  well  acquainted.  For  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  be  interested  in  their  sports,  to 
listen  by  the  hour  to  their  hobby,  or  to 
entertain  their  friends.  It  costs  effort,  but 
it  pays. 

Our  responsibility  Is  so  great,  the 
weight  of  our  cave  so  excessive,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  growing  old  aforetime. 
But  let  us  remember  that  we,  also,  are 
children,  and  that  our  Father  has  prom- 
ised, when  we  have  done  our  best,  he  will 
make  up  that  which  is  lacking  in  us.  Thus 
shall  we  be  enabled  to  cultivate  enthus- 
iasm in  small  pleasures,  and  to  keep  the 
freshness  of  the  child  heart.  These  will 
fit  us  for  companionship  with  our  children 
and  will  bind  them  to  us  with  fetters 
which  shall  endure. — Luella  Riley  Spencer. 


Health. 

Chilblains. — A  simple  preparation  for 
unbroken  chilblains  is  an  ointment  made 
by  taking  a  tablespoonful  of  dry  mustard 
and  the  same  quantity  of  good,  pure  lard, 
and  mixing  them  gradually  and  well  to- 
gether until  a  nice  smooth  salve  is  formed. 
This  can  be  put  into  a  small  jar  or  po- 
matum-pot, and  kept  ready  for  use.  As 
soon  as  the  chilblain  appears  the  ointment 
should  De  well  rubbed  into  the  affected 
part,  night  and  morning,  and  the  remedy 
will  in  a  short  time  be  found  quite  effect- 
ual. Defective  circulation  of  the  blood 
produces  chilblains,  and  persons  who  suf- 
fer from  them  should  always  wear  flannel 
clothing  next  the  skin  in  winter,  sleep  in 
warm  rooms,  take  plenty  of  nourishing 
food,  and  all  the  open-air  exercise  possi- 
ble. The  French  Academy  of  Science  has 
issued  a  new  and  simple  way  of  curing 
and  preventing  chilblains.  Hold  the  hand 
in  the  air  for  a  few  minutes  and  wriggle 
the  fingers.  Do  this  about  ten  times  a 
das-.    Your  chilblains,  even  cracked  ones, 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  nnd  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Yoiiiik  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?' 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franciso, 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretaryi  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

A  Two  Years  Scholarship  For  Girls 
in  the  Snell  Academy  at  Berkeley. 
High  Class  Instruction  Guaranteed. 

ADDRESS 

E.  H.  WUHRMANN,    =    San  Jose,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


CARLOS  P.  GRIFFIN 

Kx-examlner  L7.  H.  Patent  Oftlce 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Causes. 
1201-2  Metropolis  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco 


POST  CARDS  ONE  CENT  EACH 

Any  amount  above  15  sent  postpaid;  1000  differ- 
ent views.  Olive  us  a  trial  order  for  26  cards 
assorted,  you  will  be  pleased. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  Sunnyvil.,  Ciliforoit. 
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ET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

™  Stewart  Gas  Lamp 

SOLVES  THE  FHOBLKM  OF  ECONOMY. 


You  save  money  and  your 
eyesight  by  using  the 
Stewart   Gas  Lamp, 

We  furnish  your  home  with  a 
lamp  that  is  absolutely  Sife,  a 
steady  burner,  no  flicker,  a  soft 
but  steady  flame  that  does  not 
tax  the  vision,  or  inflame  the 
eye. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  we 
do  this  so  cheaply,  at  so  little 
cost  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
faultless,  perfect  effect,  that 
electricity  is  not  needed— is  too 
expensive. 


THE  STEWART 
GAS  LAMP 

is  built  of  metal  and 
is  constructed  on  the 
mostslmple  plan.  It 
works  in  detail  In 
the  line  of  economy. 


Kvery  farmhouse  can  afford  it  because  It 
saves  oil,  ornaments  any  home  and  like  the 
loyal  hired  man,  works  overtime,  when  the 
days  are  short,  and  light  is  needed.  Let  us 
send  you  our  convincing  treatise  on  cheap 
superior  light. 


OAKLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

852  Market  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 
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Pipe  Wrenches 

are  made  from  drop  forged 
crucible  steel.    This  is  tern 
pered  and  tested  by  expert  tool 
smiths.  The  teeth  of  this  wrench 
can   be   sharpened.    When  they 
grow  dull,  a  file  will  fix  them. 

The  jaws  are  strongly  reinforced 
The  frame  is  nickel  plated.  The  handle 
is  a  handful — swelled  to  fit  the  grip;  it 
cannot  cramp  the  hand. 

Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  on  the 
handle.  Made  in  all  regular  sizes — 6,  8, 
10,  14,  18,  24  inches. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered  — E.  C  SIMMONS 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.) 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


This  Wrench  Takes  Hold 
As  Easy  As  It  Lets  Go 

The  Keen  Kutter  Pipe 
Wrench  never  balks  or  hitches, 
never  needs  coaxing  or  forcing. 
It  takes  hold  with  the  grip  of  a 
vise,  and  yet  easily,  without 
crushing. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Pipe 
Wrench  has  a  double  action  for 
gripping  and  relaxing  and  loosens 
quickly  and  cleanly  on  the  back 
stroke. 


will  disappear,  and  the  application  of  a 
little  grease  will  help  them  to  do  so. 

Food  Value  of  Eggs. — German  doctors 
have  been  investigating  the  length  of  time 
that  eggs  are  retained  in  the  stomach.  If 
it  be  granted  that  the  length  of  time  that 
food  is  retained  in  the  stomach  is  a  nieas- 
use  of  its  digestibility,  lightly  cooked  eggs 
are  the  most  digestible;  next  come  raw 
eggs,  then  buttered  eggs,  and  finally  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  eggs  in  an  omelet.  The 
nitrogen  of  hard-boiled  eggs  is  absorbed 
to  about  the  same  extent  as  that  of  meat, 
but  the  fat  is  much  better  absorbed  than 
that  of  meat.  Another  investigator 
showed  that  lightly  boiled  eggs  and  raw 
eggs  have  a  higher  food  value  as  part  of 
a  mixed  diet  than  a  corresponding  amount 
of  meat. 

Rkst  ami  the  Hkakt. — When  we  repose 
in  bed  tne  heart  has  less  work  to  do.  It 
slows  down  in  its  labors,  and  the  weight 
of  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
body  is  materially  reduced.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  24  hours  of  complete  rest  in 
the  horizontal  position  the  rounds  of  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  body  are  re- 
duced by  17,280  times.  This  calculation, 
which  is  based  on  observation,  demon- 
strates what  a  great  saving  in  bodily  work 
on  the  part  of  that  important  organ,  the 
heart,  can  thus  be  effected. 


Fashions. 


Grossgrain  silk,  sti.t  and  heavy  as  of 
old,  is  with  us  again,  and  moire  is  prom- 
ised great  popularity,  not  only  for  hats 
and  trimmings,  but  for  gowns,  as  well.  It 
is  particularly  pretty  in  the  pale  grays 
and  golden  brown,  both  combining  charm- 
ingly with  black  lace  and  fur. 

Figured  scrims  are  very  effective  for 
door  draperies.  These  are  selling  all  the 
way  from  10  to  25  cents  per  yard  and  add 
a  softening  effect  to  otherwise  bald  look- 
ing rooms.  This  scrim  is  pretty,  too,  for 
draping  mantels  and  other  shelves  where 
a  drapery  seems  necessary. 

Yoke  skirts  are  pretty  and  desirable, 
especially  for  stout  figures. 

Long  coats,  covering  the  entire  dress, 
and  made  over  "half  fitted"  models  are 
not  only  very  smart,  but  also  very  sensible 
for  winter  wear. 

The  Gibson  shirt  waist  has  taken  on  a 
new  lease  of  life  and  is  being  "made  up" 
in  all  sorts  of  waisting  materials. 


The  one-piece  house  dresses  are  enjoy- 
ing a  deserved  vogue.  They  are  so  much 
neater  in  appearance  than  the  calico  wrap- 
per, which  never  was  becoming  to  any 
woman,  old  or  young. 


Make  Yourself  Wanted." 


"When  I  was  a  little  fellow  I  was  a  trifle 
inclined  to  hold  back  and  wait  to  be 
coaxed,"  says  a  writer  in  an  exchange.  "I 
remember  sitting  beside  the  brook  one 
day,  while  the  other  children  were  build- 
ing a  dam.  They  were  wading,  carrying 
stones,  splashing  the  mud  and  shouting 
orders,  but  none  of  them  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  me.  I  began  to  feel  abused  and 
lonely,  and  was  blubbering  over  my  neg- 
lected condition,  when  Aunt  Sally  came 
down  the  road. 

"  'What's  the  matter.-sonny  ?  Why  ain't 
you  playing  with  the  rest?' 

"  'They  don't  want  me,'  I  said,  digging 
my  fists  into  my  eyes.  'They  never  asked 
me  to  come.' 

"I  expected  sympathy,  but  she  gave  me 
an  impatient  shake  and  push. 

"'Is  that  all,  you  little  ninny?  Nobody 
wants  folks  that'll  sit  around  on  a  bank 
and  wait  to  be  asked,'  she  cried.  'Run 
along  with  the  rest  and  make  yourself 
wanted.' 

"That  shake  and  push  did  the  work.  Be- 
fore I  had  time  to  recover  from  my  indig- 
nant surprise  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  soon  was  as  busy  and  as 
happy  as  the  others." — Farmers'  Guide. 


Wasted  Fertilizers. 


Just  at  present  lawn  grass  is  not  grow- 
ing. All  will  recall  that  lawns  have  not 
been  cut  for  some  time.  The  time  to  feed 
is  when  one  is  hungry,  and  if  growth  in 
plants  is  stagnant,  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, there  is  no  hunger.  If  the  grass  is 
not  ready  for  the  fertilizers  and  it  is  now 
applied  while  the  soil  is  already  full  of 
moisture,  subsequent  rains  will  wash 
nearly  all  the  plant  food  away.  It  will  be 
found  better  to  wait  until  the  bulk  of  the 
rains  and  cold  weather  is  past  and  the 
grass  is  ready  to  resume  active  growth. 
It  will  then  be  hungry  and  ready  for 
food. — Ernest  Braunton. 


A  ton  of  coal  in  the  cellar  is  worth  two 
baby-grand  pianos  in  the  creditor's  sched- 
ule. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  February  2,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers). 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  lias  continued  weak  in  all  quart- 
ers, several  grades  showing  some  further 
decline  in  the  local  market.  Sonora  shows 
more  strength  than  other  grades,  being 
wanted  by  millers,  though  there  is  little 
demand  for  anything  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  values.  Some  buving  for  Mexi- 
can interest  is  reported  in  the  north.  Lo- 
cal dealers  quote  as  follows. 

California  Club   $1.95  @2.00 

Sonora    2.10     fti  2.15 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.95  ©2.00 

Northern   Kluestem    2.05  (5)2.10 

Russian   Red    1.S5  ©1.90 

BARLEY. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  of  feed  at 
present,  but  buyers  have  been  holding  off 
most  of  the  week,  and  offerings  have  been 
heavy.  There  is  little  inquiry  for  other 
grades.  Price  have  again  declined, 
though  a  stronger  feeling  is  now  appar- 
ent. Chevalier  is  quiet,  but  steady  as 
quoted. 

Brewing   $1.37%®  1.40 

Shipping    "  1.37  u 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctt  1.35  @1.40 
Common  Feed    1..10  ©1.3214 

Chevalier    1.60  #1.65 

OATS. 

Canadian  white  oats  are  now  coming  in. 
and  offerings  are  very  large  from  all 
sources.  Buyers  are  still  holding  hark, 
and  the  top  quotations  are  lower  for  both 
red  and  white,  with  continued  weakness 
on  all  lines. 

Red,  feed   $1.50     (ft  1.60 

Seed    1.90 

Black    J. 90  @2.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65     (ft  1.70 

CORN. 

A  large  lot  has  arrived  from  the  Orient 
and  cleaned  up  quickly,  as  offerings  have 
been  small  for  some  time.  Some  East- 
ern grain  is  also  coming  in,  and  is  offered 
at  lower  prices.     Egyptian  is  unchanged. 

California  Large  White   $1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1  '}() 

Eastern  White   190 

Egyptian— White    1.60     (q  1.65 

Brown    '  ]  60 

RYE. 

Some  Eastern  rye  is  offered  at  the  figure 
formerly  quoted,  but  there  has  been  little 
trading  for  some  time.  California  rye  is 
practically  cleaned  up  and  nominal. 

Rye,  per  let!   $1.90 

BEANS. 

The  market  shows  little  feature  this 
week,  trading  in  most  lines  being  still  of 
moderate  proportions,  and  only  a  few 
changes  in  price  are  noted.  There  is  still 
considerable  inquiry  for  pink  beans,  keep- 
ing the  market  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  the  quotation  for  this  variety  is  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Large 
whites  are  also  higher,  while  small  whites 
are  a  fraction  lower.  Supplies  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  in  San  Francisco,  showed  a  reduc- 
tion of  18,000  sacks,  the  month's  arrivals 
being  32.000  sacks.  Prices  in  general  are 
firm,  with  conditions  satisfactory  to  sell- 
ers. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $5.35  @5.40 

Blackeyes    4. 10  ©4.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40    @4  60 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3^50 

Horse   Deans    2  00     (ft)'  '5 

Small  Whites    4. SO  <fu4.8T> 

Large  Whites    3.60  ®3.65 

Limas    4.10  @4.20.. 

£fa,    4.50  @4.75 

£ln,k    4.40  ©4.50 

Red    6.50  ©6.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.25  ©5.50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  miscel- 
laneous lines,  but  otherwise  the  market 
shows  no  notable  feature,  prices  remain- 
ing about  as  before. 

Alfalfa    16%@17iAc 

Brooincorn  Seed,  per  loll  $2u.uuiu,  tb.uu 

Srown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     ©  4  "Ac 

i  laxseed    4  c 

muept  3%@  i*i 

Timothy    g  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Northern  mills  have  reduced  their  prices 
following  the  decline  in  grain,  but  local 
brands  are  still  held  at  former  figures 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  local  interests 
but  no  large  movement. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  ©7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20     ©6  60 

?uperflne    5.40    jj  5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  6.00  ©6.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  past  week  show  a  re- 
duction of  over  1000  tons  compared  with 
those  of  the  week  before,  as  the  average 
of  last  month  was  entirely  too  large  for 
this  market  to  absorb.  With  lighter  ar- 
rivals the  market  is  in  rather  better  con- 
dition, though  still  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. If  shipments  continue  moderate, 
however,  some  improvement  in  prices  is 
anticipated.  Supplies  here  are  not  especi- 
ally heavy,  as  the  recent  decline  lias 
caused  buyers  to  hold  off.  and  anv  up- 
ward movement  should  bring  more  activ- 
ity. Demands  for  shipment  are  still  a 
feature,  and  considerable  Hawaiian  busi- 
ness is  expected. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00 ©18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00®  16.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00©  1  6. 50 

Tame  Oat    13.00©  16.50 

Barley    lO.OO0IX.6tl 

Wild  Oat   10.00©  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50®  13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00®  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 


MILLSTUFFS. 

A  large  lot  of  shorts  and  middlings  has 
arrived  with  a  shipment  of  bran  from  the 
Orient.  Bran  is  easy,  and  other  lines  show 
no  particular  firmness,  though  prices  are 
maintained  on  most  descriptions.  Mixed 
feeds  are  lower,  as  there  is  considerable 
competition  in  this  line. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.O0@21.O0 

Bran,  ton    26.00®27.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00©  40.00 

Middlings    33.00®35.00 

Mixed  Feeds  24. 00(ft  29.00 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton   Nominal 

Rolled  Barley    29.00  ©30.00 

Shorts    29.00 ©30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  quiet,  but  prices  are  firmly 
maintained,  and  all  stocks  closely  held. 
In  other  lines,  supplies  are  coming  in  bet- 
ter than  for  some  time,  and  there  is  an 
easier  feeling  in  regard  to  prices.  Rhu- 
barb is  lower,  with  larger  supplies  both 
from  southern  and  local  points,  but  as- 
paragus is  not  yet  quotable.  Green  peas 
are  also  lower,  arrivals  being  the  largest 
in  several  weeks.  Offerings  of  Cuban  to- 
matoes are  sufficient  for  present  demands. 
Green  peppers  are  rather  scarce  and  firm. 
Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.10®  1.25 

Oregon  Yellow    1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   8©12%c 

Turnips,  per  sack   50®  65c 

Summer  Squash,  large  box....  3.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   2.75©  3.00 

Green  Peppers    12%©17Vfr<* 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   6®  9c 

Celery,  per  crate   1.50©  2.50 

Mushrooms,  per  box   25®  75c 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  arrivals  have  been  very  mode- 
rate, and  with  the  usual  light  supply  of 
California  stock  the  market  has  been 
fairly  strong,  all  attractive  offerings  meet- 
ing with  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Sev- 
eral lines  are  higher,  broilers  and  fryers 
being  especially  strong.  Pigeons,  squabs 
and  geese  are  also  very  firm,  and  ducks 
are  closely  cleaned  up.  Occasional  lots 
of  turkeys  are  moved  at  about  the  former 
range  of  prices. 

Broilers   $  5.00®  6.00 

Small  Broilers    3.50©  4.00 

Fryers    6.00©  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00©  10.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.00©  7.50 

Small  Hens   5.00©  6.O0 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.50®  8.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     9.00®  10.00 

Pigeons    1.50 

Squabs    3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Storage  stock  is  a  little  higher  as  quot- 
ed. The  only  other  change  is  on  extras, 
which  have  been  fluctuating  within  nar- 
row limits,  the  last  quotation  being  too 
high  for  the  shipping  trade.  •  Arrivals  are 
somewhat  larger,  but  the  market  is  fairly 
firm  at  the  present  level.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Exchange. 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  36V£c 

Firsts    33  c 

Seconds    29  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  32  c 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25V4c 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  been  considerably  larger, 
and  extras  declined  to  29  cents,  but  are 
now  tending  upward  again,  as  the  low 
prices  have  brought  a  much  larger  de- 
mand. The  lower  grades  have  also  de- 
clined, but  are  firm  with  an  active  de- 
mand. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  30Vfcc 

Firsts    29  c 

Seconds    28  c 

Thirds    27  c 

CHEESE. 

There  is  no  great  surplus  of  any  de- 
SCrlptlon,  but  supplies  at  present  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  current  demand,  and  local 
fancy  flats  are  easier.  Y.  A.'s  are  steady 
at  the  former  high  price,  while  other 
grades  are  unchanged. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  18V4c 

Firsts    17  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  20  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

N.  Y„  Fancy   19  He 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   17V4C 

Young  Americas    18  (ic 

POTATOES. 

Buying  is  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and 
tin-  market  is  quiet,  but  all  stock  is  firmly 
held.    There  is  some  expectation,  however. 


You  Will  Start 
The  New  Year  Right 

By  buying  one  of  our  10,  20or  40  acre  tracts, 
already  planted  and  growing  ALFALFA, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
(  anal,  being  a  portion  of  the  famous  Glenn 
Rancho,  in  Glenn  Co.,  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest  and 
market  the  ciops,  and  the  pro<  eeds  of  all 
crops  raised  are  credited  on  the  buyer's  con- 
tract of  pun  hase.  the  crops  thereby  prac- 
tlca  ly  paying  for  the  land  In  three  years 
time,  as  It  averages  six  oops  yearly,  which 
will  net  from  £40  t  he  first  year  to$l*.  the  third 
year  per  acre  and  as  an  Investment  Is  hard 
to  duplicate,  as  It  will  bring  from  15  to  36  per 
cent  on  the  money  Invested. 

Write,  or  call,  and  let  us  explain  the 
proposition.  Free  ILLL'STK ATK1)  boo  let 
on  application. 


ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Mod* d nock  Bids.,  Sao  Franciico. 


February  5,  1910. 
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of  a  decline  in  northern  potatoes.  The  last 
arrivals  of  sweets  are  held  for  firm  prices. 

Potatoes — River  Whites    75c@$U0 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.45@  1.55 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.20@  1.35 

Early  Rose    1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.75@  1.85 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Cranberries  are  out  of  the  market,  nnd 
the  only  offerings  consist  of  apples  anu 
occasional  arrivals  of  Spanish  grapes.  The 
latter  have  been  selling  around  $8  per 
barrel.  While  not  especially  active,  apples 
are  in  fair  demand,  and  prices  show  some 
improvement,  most  of  the  inferior  stock 
being  cleaned  up.  The  lowest  price  is  now 
about  65  cents,  while  no  fancv  stock  Is 
offered  below  $1.25. 
Apples—- 

Fancy,  per  box   $  1.25<S  1.75 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Common    65@  75c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Large  offerings  of  damaged  oranges  are 
injuring  the  market  for  better  stock,  as 
the  frost-bitten  fruit  is  pressed  for  sale 
at  low  prices.  Trading  is  more  active, 
however,  and  prices  are  held  about  as  be 
fore,  tangerines  being  higher.  Arrivals 
are  less  excessive,  but  the  market  is  well 
supplied.  Grape  fruit  is  held  for  better 
values,  though  there  is  still  considerable 
Cheap  seedling  stock  offered.  Limes  ara 
stronger,  but  lemons  remain  weak  at  the 
low  prices  formerly  quoted. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25  @  2.00 

Navels,  fancy    2.25@  2  50 

Choice    1.50(fJ)  2.00 

Damaged    75c<a  1.00 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons   3.500)  4^00 

Standard    1.00©  1.25 

Limes    4.00®  5.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  still  some  movement  of  prunes, 
for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand  for 
export  to  Europe,  but  very  little  business 
is  developing  in  the  East.  Other  lines  are 
very  quiet,  as  usual  at  this  season.  East- 
ern reports  indicate  a  fair  jobbing  trade, 
but  large  holders  there  are  reducing  their 
stocks  and  buying  very  little  on  the  Coast. 
In  most  lines,  however,  supplies  here  are 
closely  cleaned  up.  Notwithstanding  the 
generally  firm  appearance  of  the  market, 
several  descriptions  have  dropped  a  lit- 
tle during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  peaches 
are  now  quoted  %  cent  lower.  Raisins  are 
unchanged  in  value,  and  the  market  has 
quieted  down  again.  Packers  show  a  firm 
attitude  in  regard  to  Eastern  business  re- 
sulting in  a  falling  off  of  sales  in  that 
quarter. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6  %  @  8  c 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9        10  c 

Peaches    4«|®  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2V4©  2%c 

gears    5%@  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2  >4  @  2  y2c 

Thompson  Seedless    "  2%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    l%c 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85     @95  c 

NUTS. 

All  prices  are  firmly  maintained  at  the 
former  range,  and  the  market  is  quiet. 
Y\  lule  offerings  are  light,  the  local  trade 
lias  sufficient  stock  for  all  immediate 
needs.    Dealers  quote  the  following  prices: 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14V£@15  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13%c 

Drakes    10 'A©  11  c 

Languedoc    91A@10»/4c 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   14  "c 

Softshell,  No.  2   9  c 

HONEY. 

While  the  market  has  not  developed  any 
special  activity,  stocks  held  locally  have 
been  gradually  moving  off,  and  are  now 
of  moderate  proportions.  Inferior  grades 
are  still  weak,  but  prices  are  unchanged, 
ami  white  and  water  grades  are  firmly 
held. 

Comb    S     ©15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7  Vie 

Extracted,  Amber   5  V&  @  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4%c 

HOPS. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  in  some  quart- 
ers on  the  Coast,  but  mostly  in  Oregon. 
Prices  here  are  a  little  lower,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

Hops,  new  crop   IS     ©23  c 

WOOL. 

With  little  of  the  fall  clip  offered,  and 
no  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers,  the  mar- 
ket is  dull,  and  prices  nominal.  No  change 
is  expected  before  March,  when  the  spring 
clip  should  begin  to  move.  Local  buyers 
discredit  the  statement  that  prices  are  to 
be  higher  than  last  year. 

MEAT. 

Dressed  beef  shows  rather  less  strength 
than  last  week,  but  mutton  and  lamb  are 
firmly  held,  and  dressed  hogs  and  veal  are 
higher.  Live  hogs  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  with  arrivals  and  demand  both 
limited.  Live  sheep  and  lambs  are  also 
higher. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8  c 

Cows    7  c 

Heifers    7  c 

Veal    9     ©11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  c 

Ewes    9V4c 

Lambs    13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13  c 

Livestock — • 

Steers:  No.  1  -   4%@  5V4c 

No.  2    4%@  4%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4     @  4  Vic 

No.  2    3Vi@  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2Vi@  2y2c 

Calves:  Light   5%@  5%c 

Medium    5     ©  5 Vic 

Heavy    4     @  4%c 

Sheep:  Wethers   5Vi@  6  c 

Ewes    4%@  5  c 

Lambs    7  • 


Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  $%c 
150  to  250  lbs   9  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   5     ©6  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  1.  1910. — 
The  orange  market  in  the  East  appears  to 
be  in  a  very  demoralized  condition  owing 
to  the  great  quantity  of  frosted  fruit  that 
has  been  shipped  in  there,  not  only  from 
California,  but  from  Florida  as  well.  Let- 
ters to  the  writer  from  various  Middle 
West  points  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  jobbers  are  about  ready  to  lay  down 
on  the  frosted  fruit  altogether  as  it  lias 
proven  very  unsatisfactory  this  year, 
much  more  so  than  last,  when  the  first 
shipments  appeared  to  go  into  consump- 
tion with  but  very  little  complaint.  .\s 
this  fruit  was  bought  cheap  the  dealers 
made  money  and  they  hoped  to  repeat 
their  experiences  this  year  but  have  been 
disappointed. 

Really  good  fruit  is  selling  well  and 
there  are  indications  that  later  it  will 
bring  big  prices.  Many  fruit  men  are 
banking  that  it  will,  and  are  showing 
their  faith  by  deeds  in  that  they  are  buy- 
ing for  future  delivery.  Not  only  navels 
promise  to  be  high,  but  seedlings,  sweets, 
and  valencias  as  well.  While  the  Valencia 
output  was  not  seriously  effected  by  the 
cold  weather  the  crop  is  short  and  many 
predict  that  there  will  be  a  return  of  the 
prices  of  former  years.  Asking  prices  for 
navels  have  gone  up  10  cents  a  box  in  the 
past  week  and  packers  are  feeling  strong. 
Nothing  in  Orange  county  can  be  had  at 
less  than  $1.50  a  box  casli  here  and  soma 
shippers  are  quoting  up  to  $1.60  a  box. 
Few  shippers  are  willing  to  sell  Redlands- 
Higliland  oranges  that  they  can  guaran- 
tee at  any  less  than  $2  a  box.  Monrovia 
and  Duarte  fruit  is  good,  and  hard  to  get 
at  less  than  $1.80  a  box.  The  little  fruit 
untouched  at  Pomona  and  Riverside  is  up 
to  $1.70,  while  San  Diego  stock  of  the  best 
quality  is  quoted  at  $1.S0  a  box,  cash. 

Lemons  are  weaker  in  the  Eastern  auc- 
tions and  a.  very  fancy  lemon  can  be  had 
here  at  $2.50  a  box.  and  from  the  price 
ranges  down  to  $2  a  box,  cash.  The  foreign 
stock  in  sight  is  but  50,000  boxes  as 
against  80,000  a  year  ago.  and  70,000  the 
year  previous.  The  citrus  fruit  shipments 
have  been  3702  cars  of  oranges  and  973 
cars  of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  yeai , 
3656  cars  of  oranges  and  1025  cars  of 
lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


SOLD  ALL  HIS  STOCK  OF  TREES. 


A  well-pleased  advertiser  is  no  unusual 
feature  with  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  of  Mills,  Cal.,  who  re- 
cently ran  a  small  advertisement  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  wrote  under  recent 
date  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  re- 
sults, and  had  sold  entirely  out  of  the 
stock  he  offered,  in  consequence.  Such 
announcements  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  we  mention  this  instance  as  a 
gentle  "toot  of  our  own  horn"  that  is 
privileged  a  publisher  occasionally. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  shows  this 
week  new  and  attractive  advertisements 
for  the  Commercial  Gas  Engine  Co.,  the 
Luitwiler  Pumping  Engine  Co.,  and  the 
Brainerd  Portable  House  Co.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  the  Pomona  Pump  Co.,  of  Po- 
mona, Cal.  Both  the  Luitwiler  and  the 
Pomona  Pump  Co.,  have  established 
branches  at  Porterville,  Cal.,  and  we  un- 
derstand are  arranging  for  a  strong  in- 
vasion of  that  prolific  territory.  The 
Brainerd  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  manu- 
facturing a  strictly  up-to-date  portable 
house — a  bungalow  of  beauty,  if  you  will 
— that  is  especially  designed  for  horticul- 
turists and  stock  ranchers.  Stability  and 
durability  are  the  features  consulted  in 
the  construction  of  these  houses. 


The  fourth  edition  of  California  Fruits, 
that  was  issued  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
has  been  practically  exhausted  for  some 
weeks.  We  have  less  than  25  copies  on 
hand  and  if  any  of  our  readers  wish  a 
copy  they  should  send  for  it  at  once. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly 
mention  that  you  saw  the  announcement 
in  the  Pacific  RURAL  Press. 


"Pretty  near  winter,  William,"  said  an 
American  student  jovially  to  the  college 
porter,  who  was  a  black  man.  "The  trees 
are  getting  nearly  as  black  as  you."  "Dat's 
true,  sah" — and  William  surveyed  the 
elms  thoughtfully,  as  one  seeing  them  for 
the  first  time.  "Nature's  wonderful,  sah, 
no  mistake!  Come  spring  dose  trees'll  be 
almost  as  green  as  you,  sah!" 


ROOFING 


Going  to  build  ?  Settled  the  Roofing  question  yet  ? 
Or  it  may  be  that  you  have  an  old  roof  that  needs  re- 
placing. If  you  want  a  roof  that  will  wear  for  years 
without  paint  or  repairs,  Pioneer  Roofing  is  what  you 
are  looking  for. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  Pioneer  Roofing 
and  our  32-page  Roofing  Booklet. 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  73  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

Use  Pioneer  Asphalt  Roof  Paint  and  Coating. 


JT^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  I  I.ru,  i  ll  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 


REVISED  EDITION,  500  PAGES. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 


Price  $3  per  copy,  postpaid. 


A  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM  ON  FRUIT 
GROWING. 


"I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  Prof. 
Wickson's  'California  Fruits'  on  many 
subjects  and  have  found  what  I  wanted  in 
every  case.  The  book  might  well  be  styled 
an  Encyclopedia  of  California  Horticul- 
ture."— Li.  Lathwesen,  San  Jose. 


Send  In  Your  Order  Today  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher, 

007  HOWARD  STREET, 
San  Frandaoo,  Cal. 


Mardi  Gras 
Excursion 


Personally  conducted  to  the  great 
festival  city,  New  Orleans;  leaves 
San  Krancisteo 


JANUARY  29th, 

ROUND 
TRIP 


1910 


$67. 50 


Tickets  good  for  thirty  (lays'  trip, 
via  Mir  famous  ocean  to  gulf  liue* 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

One  liunilre<l  utile  rule  along  the 
ocean  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Through 
Southern  California  orange  groves, 
the  rice,  cotton  and  sugar  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Picturesque 
bayous,  the  Teche,  Land  of  Evange- 
line. 

OIL    BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES. 
NO  SOOT.     NO  CINDERS; 

Through  drawing-room  sleepers, 
hert  lis,  sections,  drawing-rooms, 
dining,  parlor  and  observation  car 
service.  Steam  heated  and  electric 
lighted  throughout. 

Ten  days*  stopover  at  New  Orleans 
on  all  first-class  tickets  reading'  to 
points  East. 

Through  tourist  car  service  to  New 
Orleaus,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago. 

Write  for  our  heautif  ully  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Winter  in  New  Or- 
leans." Tells  in  detail  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Crescent  City  and  the 
wonders  of  the  Mardi  Gras. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices : 
Flood  Building, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Depot. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Sts., 
Oakland. 


The  Khaki  Suit 

for  ranch 
wear. 

Miners,  Hunt- 
ers and  outing 
folks  find 
khaki  the  best 
possible  mate- 
rial for  cloth- 
ing. 

Why  is  it  not 
also  best  for 
the  Ranch  ? 

Ciothing  cata- 
logues mailed 
post-paid. 

THE  WM.  H.  H0EGEE  CO.,  Inc. 

138-140-142  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    It's  free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 


Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cat. 


CO., 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  li  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
oase  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  catrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 

pj  pj 
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Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

.Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Fir  axe  or  Weld  liroken  Cast  Iron,  Brass  and  Bronze  Castings,  Cylinders, 
Exhausts,  Gas  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps,  our  process  Is  sure  and  saves  you  00  to  75  per  cent 
of  what  new  castings  cost.  Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Elcctric-Centrilugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Sheet 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates.  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  PACIFIC  Rl'HAI.  Pkkss. 


Pat.  Pending. 


REcri7 
JAtWJlANCISCO 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


^  We  can  supply  you  with 

^  ^SEB5^^      any  size  and  quantity  of 
lift    *  '.'^^gzz^^  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 

threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating 

SCRAPLRS: 
Drag  rVhee/  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Uas  Knglnes  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California  Rctwood 
or  Selected  Washington  Douglas 

Yellow  Fir. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Co. 

Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe.  Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE— 318  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE-404  Equitable  Bank  Bldg. 

PORTLAND  OFFICE- 910  Wells  Fargo  Building. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  information 
furnished  upon  request. 


THIS  TRACTOR  WILL  PLOW  YOUR  ORCHARD  FOR  28c.  PER  ACRE. 

In  actual  tests  this  tractor  has  plowed  over 
an  acre  per  hour  at  the  above  cost  for  fuel, 
pulling  four  furrows  7  inches  deep. 

It  is  built  especially  for  orchard  plowing 
and  cultivation  and  will  work  your  land 
much  cheaper  than  horses. 

For  further  information  send  for  catalog  R. 

JOHNSON  TRACTOR  CO., 

SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 


Vol.  LXXIX.    No.  7. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1910. 

Fortieth  Year. 

Feeding  Cattle. 

Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  who  has  100,000  head  of  cat- 
tle carrying  his  brand,  was  recently  asked 
what  were  the  best  kind  of  cattle  to  raise, 
and  he  answered,  "fat  cattle."  When 
cattle  are  in  this  condition  whether  they 
are  Short-horn,  Hereford,  Devon,  Angus, 
or  Galloway,  a  top  price  is  assured  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  hungry  market 
for  fat  cattle.  Thin,  unfinished  stock  will 
be  selling  at  cellar  prices,  while  the 
prime  beef  will  be  "up  where  the  wild 
geese  fly."  It  is  the  only  secret  to  suc- 
cessful stock  raising,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  they  are  fed  on  "bal- 
anced rations,"  barley,  or  sawdust,  so 
long  as  they  are  fat  they  are  going  to 
bring  money.  With  stock  at  its  present 
price,  and  with  the  almost  certainty  of 
its  going  still  higher,  many  people  are 
going  into  the  business  of  raising  "fat 
cattle." 

Although  this  is  a  poor  time  of  the 
year  to  buy  feeders,  yet  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  affairs  makes  it  possible  for  some 
to  get  beef  cattle  at  a  low  price.  "It  is 
an  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow  some 
good,"  so  many  stockmen  in  California, 
especially  south  of  San  Francisco,  have 
gone  to  Nevada  and  brought  home  large 
herds  of  cattle,  which  were  being  frozen 
and  starved  by  the  cold  weather.  They 
got  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  took  them 
to  good  feeding  grounds  where  they  are 
to  be  fattened.  In  this  regard  John  L. 
Matthews,  a  prominent  stockman  of 
Kings  City,  told  the  writer  that  the  best 
way  to  buy  feeders  was  to  watch  the 
papers  for  accounts  of  droughts  which 
were  causing  a  scarcity  of  feed  and  water, 
then  go  down  in  these  sections,  and  buy 
up  the  cattle  as  they  usually  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  men  who  make  money  in  feeding 
cattle  aim  to  buy  the  feeders  of  proper 
beef  type  and  conformity,  at  a  favorable 
time  when  the  prices  are  low  and  sell 
them  when  the  market  is  high.  The  av- 
erage gain  of  weight  of  cattle  in  the 
feed  lot  is  so  small,  that  if  they  were  sold 
at  the  price  originally  paid  for,  money 
would  be  lost  on  the  investment.  The 
money  is  made  in  buying  the  cattle  in  the 
summer  or  any  other  time  when  the 
price  is  low,  and  then  selling  them  in  the 
winter  when  the  prices  are  high.  The 
old  idea  of  selecting  thin,  mature  cattle, 
and  finishing  them  on  cheap  feed  and 
hoping  to  make  money  on  the  gains  in 
weight  has  been  displaced  by  the  more 
modern  method  of  selecting  heavy,  fleshy 
cattle  of  a  good  grade,  and  finishing  them 
on  good  feed,  so  that  the  gains  in  weight 
they  have  made  will  be  rapid,  which  plus 
the  increase  in  the  selling  price  per 
pound  makes  a  substantial  profit. 

In  stock  raising,  as  in  every  line  of 
human  endeavor,  circumstances  change 
matters  materially,  and  the  stockmen  of 
today  who  make  the  most  judicious  use 
of  the  advantages  before  them  reap  the 
reward.  What  is  good  for  one  section 
may  prove  a  failure  in  another.  So  it  is 
in  making  the  best  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered,  which  adds  to  the  stock- 
man's bank  account.  Some  of  the  stock- 
men find  it  more  profitable  to  short-feed 


or  "warm  up"  cattle — that  is  only  keep 
them  in  the  feed  lot  for  a  short  time. 
They  buy  all  of  almost  mature  cattle  and 
put  on  as  much  flesh  as  possible  from 
native  grasses  and  other  cheap  feeds,  and 
then  rush  on  grain  for  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore selling  to  the  butcher.  The  money  in 
"warm  up"  cattle  is  made  in  the  cheap, 
rapid  and  economical  gains.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  feeders  that  a  two-year- 
old  steer  will  increase  in  condition  more 
rapidly  than  it  will  in  size,  and  this  be- 
comes more  marked  as  the  animal  gets 


money  by  feeding  and  selling  them  while 
yearlings  than  carrying  them  until  they 
mature.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain  in  an  animal  increases 
with  its  age — the  older  the  animal  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  Of 
course,  some  cattle  are  like  human  be- 
ings who  are  continually  eating  but  never 
get  fat.  It  usually  does  not  pay  to  carry 
these  "star  boarders,"  especially  if  feed 
is  very  high.    They  are  more  profitable 


"Mortgage  Lifters"  of  the  Small  Farmer  on  the  Way  to  Market. 


older.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  most 
feeders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prefer  buy- 
ing cattle  from  three  to  five  years  old,  al- 
though cattle  bought  at  this  age  require 
more  capital  to  handle  than  those  young- 
er, as  they  cost  more  and  eat  larger  quan- 
tities of  feed.  It  is  found  more  profitable 
to  give  older  and  heavier  cattle  more 
feed  and  force  them  than  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  feed  to  younger  and  thin- 
ner cattle,  as  the  older  animals  make 
more  rapid  increases  in  value  per  pound 
than  do  the  younger. 

When  expensive  feeds  are  being  fed, 
however,  it  is  more  profitable  to  force 
and  sell  younger  cattle  in  order  to  get 
a  quicker  return  on  the  money.  This  is 
especially  true  for  stockmen  who  raise 
their  own  cattle,  and   can   make  more 


to  all  concerned  in  the  butcher's  hands. 

In  the  sugar  beet  section,  a  ration  com- 
posed of  about  10  pounds  of  hay  and 
about  100  pounds  of  beet  pulp  is  fed. 
Other  sections  depend  upon  the  stubble, 
native  grasses,  with  a  finish  on  hay  or 
barley.  There  are  two  excellent  feeds, 
however,  which  have  been  neglected  by 
the  stockmen  in  the  past  and  are  only  at 
the  present  time  receiving  recognition. 
These  are  the  horse  or  Portuguese  bean 
and  burr  clover. 

-Henry  Miller  is  using  the  horse  bean 
at  his  feeding  station  near  Gilroy.  and 
is  getting  excellent  results  from  it.  In 
fact,  he  is  going  to  increase  his  acreage 
of  this  bean.  It  is  ground  before  feeding 
so  that  it  will  be  assimilated  more  easily 
in  the  stomach  of  the  cattle.     It  is  fed 


in  connection  with  hay  and  gives  a  fin- 
ish to  beef  like  corn  or  barley.  Other 
stockmen  in  the  State  who  have  used  this 
bean  speak  in  highest,  terms  of  it,  and 
are  making  preparations  to  use  it  more 
extensively  in  the  future. 

The  stockmen  of  California  are  com- 
mencing to  realize  the  value  of  burr 
clover  as  it  is  equal  in  nutritive  value  to 
alfalfa  and  will  grow  under  adverse  con- 
ditions either  in  light  sand  or  heavy 
adobe.  Many  stockmen  are  buying  this 
clover  and  are  re-seeding  their  ranges 
and  meadows.  It  improves  the  soil  great- 
ly being  a  nitrogen  gathering  plant.  Some 
are  even  planting  it  for  seed  purposes, 
putting  in  several  acres  and  gathering 
from  three  to  four  hundred  bushels  per 
acre.  Of  course  this  is  not  all  seed,  being 
mostly  burrs,  but  it  gives  them  enough 
to  start  this  fat  producing  grass.  On  the 
ranges,  sheep  are  said  to  graze  this  plant 
so  closely  as  to  prevent  its  coming  up, 
bjlt  the  writer  only  recently  saw  two 
fields  which  had  been  closely  grazed  by 
sheep  and  no  harm  was  done.  When  burr 
clover  is  sown  on  the  ranges,  there  is  no 
need  of  raking  it  in,  as  the  first  rains  will 
send  its  shoots  into  the  soil. 

Burr  clover  seed  costs  about  20c.  per 
pound,  but  unfortunately,  at  the  present 
time  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain,  most  of 
the  seedmen  of  the  Pacific  Coast  can 
usually  get  some  if  the  orders  are  sent 
in  before  the  season  is  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced. A  rancher  in  Santa  Barbara  has 
been  able  to  get  a  fairly  good  stand  of 
both  burr  clover  and  wild  oats  by  clean- 
ing out.  his  mangers  occasionally,  and 
scattering  the  leavings  about  on  his 
range.  Every  stockman  can  start  a 
growth  of  burr  clover  in  this  way  and  as 
it  increases  very  rapidly  a  judicious 
scattering  over  the  various  parts  of  a 
range  can  so  spread  it  that  soon  the  en- 
tire place  will  have  patches  of  this  valu- 
able feed. 

Burr  clover  is  an  excellent  feed  for  hogs 
and  horses  building  them  as  quickly  as 
alfalfa.  Some  sheepmen  claim  the  burrs 
spoil  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  but  the  best 
way  is  to  take  the  sheep  out  of  the  bun- 
clover  pasture  as  soon  as  the  burrs  com- 
mence to  harden.  This  will  prevent  the 
burrs  catching  in  the  wool  as  they  will 
not  cling  to  anything  until  the  points  of 
the  burr  have  become  dry. 


CATTLE  FROM  MEXICO. 


The  following  report  from  Consul  L,  J. 
Keena,  of  Chihuahua,  indicates  the  in- 
creasing shipment  of  cattle  from  Mexico 
to  this  conn  I  rv  : 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1909  there 
were  90,981  head  of  cattle  exported  from 
the  State  of  Chihuahua  to  the  United 
States  via  El  Paso,  Tex.,  while  the  total 
number  for  December  is  estimated  at  over 
12,000.  The  total  for  1908  was  86,000. 
The  average  prices,  United  States  cur- 
rency, paid  for  cattle  during  1909  were 
$5  for  yearlings,  $5.50  for  two-year-olds. 
$7  for  three-year-olds,  and  $8  for  four- 
year-olds  up.  In  the  late  buying  for 
spring  delivery  the  price  of  each  of  these 
four  classes  shows  an  advance  of  about 
50  cents. 

Early  in  1908  tne  State  government  ap- 
proximated the  number  of  range  cattle 
in  the  State  as  974,000. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Feb.  8,  1910: 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal  Normal  Maxi-  Mini 
to  Date,  to  Date.  mum.  mum 

Eureka  

2.05 

29.91 

2(5.7:5 

58 

30 

Red  Bluff 

.72 

11.67 

14.97 

62 

30 

Sacramento 

.24 

8.74 

11.70 

56 

:i4 

San  Francisco... 

.63 

14.(12 

13.65 

58 

38 

San  Jose  

.42 

10.90 

8.57 

60 

38 

Fresno   

.ill 

10.28 

5.(51 

60 

28 

Independence... 

.00 

5.42 

5.49 

60 

18 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.12 

nu:; 

11.78 

66 

28 

Los  Angeles  ... 

.08 

10.42 

8.99 

72 

40 

San  Diego  

.02 

8.21 

5.8:5 

62 

40 

The  Week. 


It  is  very  interesting'  to  the  writer  to  remember 
that  the  first  California  grape  he  ever  saw  was  a 
loose  Tokay.  As  it  rolled  alone  out  of  a  handful 
lit'  redwood  sawdust  he  though  it  was  a  plum. 
Other  people  have  reported  similar  experience  in 
failure  to  recognize  California  grape  berries  at 
first  sight  because  many  of  them  differ  so  widely 
in  size,  form  and  color  from  prevalent  Eastern 
grape  types — so  there  is  nothing  particularly  in- 
teresting about  that.  What  impresses  us  now  is 
that  the  grapes  which  came  to  us  in  central  New 
York  in  1ST")  took  the  overland  ride  in  a  box  of 
redwood  sawdust.  It  was  quite  the  thing  evi- 
dently in  that  day  for  Californians  to  send  pres- 
ents to  Eastern  friends  of  grapes,  largely  Tokays 
and  Muscats,  tightly  packed  in  redwood  sawdust 
and  the  covers  nailed  down  hard,  because  all  over- 
land stuff  had  hard  handling  and  many  transfers 
in  those  days.  Ami  yet  the  grapes,  both  the  clus- 
ters and  the  single  berries  which  were  detached, 
came  through  in  very  good  condition,  considering 
everything.  The  interest  of  this  recollection  de- 
pends upon  its  connection  with  the  excellent  ac- 
count which  we  print  upon  a  following  page  of 
systematic  experiments  in  the  storage  of  grapes 
packed  in  isolating  and  insulating  materials  by 
.Mr.  A.  V.  Stubenraueh  of  the  Fruit  Storage  and 
Transportation  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Washington.  Under  his  careful  study 
and  experimentation  the  grapes  come  out  best 
from  storage  in  redwood  sawdust.  In  a  future 
issue  we  shall  show  that  they  do  best  on  transpor- 
tation overland  also  in  redwood  sawdust  and 
emerge  therefrom  just  as  they  did  in  our  experi- 
ence 35  years  ago.  It  is  rather  discreditable  to 
the  California!)  ability  to  take  a  hint  to  remember 
that  since  that  time  we  have  lingered  longingly 
over  the  tubs  of  Alineria  grapes  packed  in  cork 
dust,  wondering  how  many  generations  it  would 
require  to  grow  cork  oaks  enough  in  California  to 
make  cork  dust  cheap  enough  here  for  free  use  in 
grape  packing,  while  we  have  actually  moun- 
tains of  redwood  sawdust  awaiting  profitable  use 
and  ruining  streams  and  killing  fish  in  the  effort 
to  get  itself  out  of  the  way.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  it  may  require  a  surgical  operation  to  get  an 
idea  into  a  dense  head,  and  Dr.  Stubenraueh  has 
done  this  for  our  grape  packers.    But  then  per- 


haps they  never  knew  what  their  fathers  did  a 
generation  ago. 


Speaking  about  handling  grapes,  it  should  be 
noted  that  organization  for  the  more  rational 
handling  of  the  grape  crop  u  making  progress. 
Recently  there  was  filed  the  organic  act  of  the 
California  Independent  Wineries,  and  the  men 
charged  with  the  promotion  of  the  effort  were 
mentioned  in  our  issue  of  January  29.  Since  that 
time  local  agitation  and  support  have  been  under- 
taken in  a  number  of  producing  sections.  This 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  ways  to  find  out  what 
the  growers  of  wine  grapes  are  really  entitled  to 
in  the  present  somewhat  clouded  condition  of  their 
industry.  We  mention  the  fact  simply  to  repeat 
the  suggestion  that  an  effective  general  league  of 
fruit  growers  must  be  constructed  out  of  well- 
hewn  blocks  of  special  experience  and  expertness. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  general  association  to 
know  everything  except  as  each  of  its  tributary 
components  knows  exactly  its  own  conditions  and 
problems  and  can  use  the  knowledge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  general  movements.  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  the  strength  of  a  league  is  like  that  of 
a  chain — mo  greater  than  its  weakest  link — and 
the  way  to  make  a  strong  chain  is  to  strengthen 
each  link.  Now  that  the  organization  of  a  league 
is  proceeding,  this  fact  should  be  held  in  mind, 
and  special  organizations  of  each  group  should 
attack  its  own  problems  until  it  sees  light  through 
them  and  then  shed  that  light,  through  its  repre- 
sentative)}, upon  the  measures  which  the  league 
finds  it  desirable  to  undertake.  A  general  league, 
therefore,  does  not  dispense  with  local  and  special 
organizations;  it  should  multiply  them.  As  there 
promises  to  be  a  general  league  through  which  all 
may.  in  due  time,  act  effectively,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  producers  in  every  locality  to  take 
the  first  steps  now  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  their  own  needs  and  their  own  possibilities, 
and.  being  thus  drawn  together,  to  arrange  that 
they  be  represented  in  the  convention  of  signers 
from  which  definite  formation  of  the  league  itself 
will  proceed. 


We  speak  of  this  with  more  confidence  because 
things  are  really  going  that  way.  A  large  meeting 
in  Stockton  on  Saturday  last  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  table-grape  growers'  association, 
with  a  view  of  securing  uniform  packs  and  better 
results.  The  fixing  of  a  standard  by  which  fruit 
is  shipped  according  to  quality  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five,  with  Col.  II.  Weinstock  of  San 
Francisco  as  chairman.  He  was  also  named  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  shipping 
companies  to  secure  better  rates  on  fruit  and 
grapes.  The  permanent  organization  of  the  table* 
grape  growers  of  California  is  to  be  perfected  on 
March  16th  in  Stockton,  a  meeting  to  which  grow- 
ers from  all  sections  are  invited. 


Thinking  of  fruit  growing,  what  a  good  thing 
it  is  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  its  place  in  agri- 
culture. A  writer  in  the  Detroit  News  ought  to 
be  given  a  fruit  can  chroino  for  his  notion.  He 
is  writing  of  "idle  acres,"  and  claims  that  the" 
country  is  hungry  because  of  them.  He  then  de- 
dares  this  ultimatum ;  "If  the  acres  that  cannot 
be  tilled  cannot  be  devoted  to  grazing  or  to  forest 
or  fruit  planting,  ultimately  they  must  pass  into 
hands  that  are  able  to  employ  them  in  intensive 
farming."  We  wink  at  the  enormity  that  acres 
that  cannot  be  tilled  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  able  to  use  them  in  intensive  farm- 
ing— because  no  one  is  able  to  do  the  intensive 
act  without  the  most  abundant  and  perfect  tillage. 
But  we  must  protest  against  the  ridiculous  con- 
ception that  fruit  planting  is  to  be  classed  with 
grazing  and  forestry  as  an  industry  for  uneulti- 
Vable  lands,    fruit  growing  is  in  fact  intensive 


farming  of  a  most  advanced  type,  and  yet  the  wise 
publicist  concludes  that  as  most  fruits  grow  on 
trees,  and  as  trees  are  a  part  of  forestry,  therefore 
fruit  growing  is  something  like  forestry  and  can 
use  the  same  lands.  The  people  are  eager  for 
reading  about  agriculture,  and  this  is  the  kind 
they  are  getting  much  of. 


All  Californians  except  a  few  conscienceless 
promoters  and  their  dupes  know  that  good  and 
well  suited  land  is  the  only  safe  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  an  enterprise  which  calls  for  much 
time,  wisdom  and  money.  And  Californians,  when 
they  find  things  right,  are  warranted  in  under- 
taking enterprises  which  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
astrous in  waste  and  disappointment.  We  are 
sure,  for  instance,  that  ex-Lieutenant  Governor 
Alden  Anderson,  who  grew  up  amid  the  cherry- 
blossoms  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  won  his  spurs 
in  the  fruit  growing  and  fruit  trade  of  Solano 
county  and  did  valiant  deeds  in  the  fruit  indus- 
tries of  the  whole  State  subsequently,  does  not 
propose  to  establish  his  latest  and  greatest  enter- 
prise on  "lands  which  cannot  be  tilled,  etc."  The 
story  comes  through  popular  channels  that  he  pro- 
poses to  have  the  largest  cherry  orchard  in  the 
State.  It  will  be  located  on  the  banks  of  Cosumnes 
river,  in  the  southern  part  of  Sacramento  county, 
along  the  line  of  the  Central  California  Traction 
Company  road.  Mr.  Anderson  says  his  orchard  will 
contain  125  acres  planted  exclusively  to  cherries. 
Xo  other  exclusively  cherry  orchard  in  the  State 
contains  much  more  than  a  third  the  arceage  of 
the  proposed  orchard.  During  the  summer  the 
ground  will  be  put  into  condition  and  the  trees 
will  be  set  out  next  fall.  It  may  seem  rather  irra- 
tional to  undertake  so  many  cherries  in  view  of 
the  picking  and  packing,  but  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Anderson's  wheels  are  not  in  his  head, 
but  under  the  cars  of  the  traction  road  which. goes 
alongside  of  his  new  orchard.  Therefore  if  Mr. 
Anderson's  cherry  trees  only  pay  expenses  he  still 
lias  his  share  of  the  fares  which  the  hundreds  of 
people  will  pay  everyday  as  they  go  out  from 
Sacramento  and  Stockton  to  pick  and  pack  all 
those  cherries.  And  after  all  is  it  not  a  better  idea 
to  promote  trolley  travel  by  giving  people  a 
chance  to  get  money  than  to  start  a  catch-penny 
recreation  grounds  to  take  money  away  from 
them?  Bui  we  are  touching  the  edge  of  a  great 
moral  question,  and  this  is  not  our  preaching 
week.  Cherries  in  a  good  place  are  a  good  thing 
to  have,  and  our  export  trade  in  them  is  only  just 
beginning,  but  cherry  growing  in  California  is  a 
high  art  and  not  a  thing  for  idle  acres  unless  they 
are  very  good  ones. 


It  does  seem  as  though  America  was  not  good 
enough  for  Americans,  in  spite  of  all  the  patriotic 
things  that  have  been  said  about  it.  For  it  seems 
that  we  have  many  Europeans  as  well  as  Asiatics 
who  are  using  American  opportunities  to  can  a 
lot  of  money  to  carry  back  to  their  older  homes. 
More  than  $300,000^000  of  good  American  money  is 
sent  even  year  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  of 
farming  lands  there  by  alien  workmen  who  earn 
wages  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Lajos 
Steiner  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This,  he  says,  represents  a  tremendous 
drain  on  the  country's  resources  and  a  strain 
which  would  be  unnecessary  if  they  only  knew 
how  much  cheaper  they  could  buy  farm  land  here 
than  in  Europe.  That  is  probably  true,  but  the 
human  race  has  not  yet  overcome  its  delight  in 
conquering  foreign  lands  to  get  wealth  to  swell 
upon  in  their  old  haunts.  It  probably  began  with 
Jason  when  he  sailed  after  the  golden  fleece.  As 
the  East  thinks  more  about  the  figures  which  Mr. 
Steiner  gives  them,  they  may  conclude  that  em- 
ploying aliens  who  will  not  become  citizens  is  1 
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almost  as  bad  as  enriching  people  who  cannot 
patriate  themselves  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  this  country  is 
fortunate  in  only  losing  its  money,  for  laborers  who 
have  no  awakening  to  the  advantage  of  eqaul  citi- 
zenship which  they  can  get  in  this  country  had 
better  go  back  whence  they  came  and  be  socially 
stamped  upon  to  their  heart's  content.  They  have 
not  the  first  qualification  for  American  citizenship. 

But  what  they  do  not  get  here  their  children 
may  get  over  there,  and  that  is  the  glory  of  Ameri- 
can farmership  because  it  is  parading  itself 
abroad.  The  statement  is  credited  to  an  Atlantic 
steamship  agent  that  over  700  Kansans  will  go  to 
the  Mediterranean  during  the  next  five  months. 
All  these  will  be  first-class  passengers  and  many 
of  them  farmers.  "Ten  years  ago,"  says  this  au- 
thority, "the  idea  of  a  Kansas  farmer  going 
abroad  was  looked  upon  as  a  joke ;  now  nearly 
ever  letter  we  get  from  Kansas  asking  for  a 
steamer  reservation  contains  a  check  guarantee- 
ing the  order.  Those  farmers  surely  have  money 
nowadays."  Evidently  the  Kansas  plutocratic 
farmers  are  getting  tired  of  their  automobiles; 
the  world  will  soon  be  too  narrow  for  them. 


And  then  from  abroad  there  comes  the  sugges- 
tion which  brings  us  around  again  to  fruit  organi- 
zations. It  seems  that  our  fruits  are  not  going  in 
smooth  channels  in  Germany  because  the  handlers 
do  not  have  the  growers'  interest  therein.  Specu- 
lative buyers  for  shipment  are  delivering  to  the 
Germans  all  kinds  of  gathered  stuff,  and  the 
United  States  consul  at  Hamburg  suggests  that 
there  should  be  standard  grades  and  official  cer- 
tificates, so  that  importers  at  Hamburg  could  be 
certain  of  getting  the  goods  they  pay  for.  Instead 
of  permitting  fruit  of  American  origin  to  be  sold 
at  auction  at  Hamburg  for  the  account  of  com- 
mission firms,  Mr.  Skinner  further  suggests  that 
producers  perfect  an  organization  for  handling 
their  own  product.  Germany  imports  $22,000,000 
worth  of  fruit  annually,  and  by  means  of  the  facili- 
ties at  Hamburg,  re-exports  a  large  quantity  to 
other  countries.  Taking  apples  as  an  illustration, 
importations  into  Hamburg  from  America  have 
steadily  declined  from  14,906  tons  in  1905  to  4325 
tons  in  1908,  while  the  total  importations  from  all 
countries  have  greatly  increased.  One  reason  for 
the  decrease,  it  is  said,  is  the  fact  that  grades  of 
American  fruit  are  not  always  what  they  are  rep- 
resented to  be.  A  general  complaint  also  is  that 
speculative  firms  that  take  orders  do  not  fill  them 
if  the  market  is  going  up.  All  this  is  capable  of 
correction,  but  we  doubt  if  anything  but  the  grow- 
er's interest  in  volume  of  trade  at  a  living  profit 
can  adequately  secure  it. 


Queries  and  Replies 


Fruits  for  River  Bank  Lands. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  your  opinion  on 
setting  out  a  commercial  orchard.  I  have  land 
in  eastern  Glenn  county,  close  to  the  Sacramento 
river,  a  heavy  sediment  soil  30  feet  deep  under- 
laid with  river  gravel.  Water  comes  to  the  sur- 
face when  the  river  gets  high  enough  to  come  up 
against  the  levee.  The  water  level  in  the  summer 
is  about  10  or  12  feet.  I  have  in  mind  Calimyrna 
figs,  40  feet  apart  each  way,  with  peaches  between 
to  be  taken  out  when  the  figs  need  the  room,  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  variety  of  peaches  to 
use.  Does  the  Elberta  peach  make  a  first-class 
dried  article?  Is  there  any  pear  known  to  be 
immune  to  blight? — Subscriber,  Princeton. 

The  land  which,  you  describe  ought  to  be  first- 
class  fruit  land,  except  that  the  winter  rise  of 
water  might  make  trouble  for  some  tree  roots  if  it 
remains  near  the  surface  too  long.  The  peach  is 
sensitive  to  such  soaking ;  the  plum  and  prune  on 


myrobolan  and  the  pear  on  its  own  roots,  as  it 
usually  is,  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  water.  We 
have  seen  grand  fig  trees  which  have  stood  much 
winter  water.  The  injury  to  roots  even  of  sensi- 
tive trees,  like  the  cherry,  peach  and  apricot, 
seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  duration  and  ac- 
tion of  the  water  than  upon  the  fact  of  saturation. 
If  the  soil  is  free  enough  to  allow  the  water  to 
move,  it  seems  to  be  aerated  and  far  less  injurious 
than  when  the  soil  is  heavy  and  holds  water  like 
a  tub.  This  is  sometimes  described  as  "living 
water,"  and  "dead  water";  the  latter  is  true  to 
its  name  in  its  effects  on  most  trees,  though  some 
can  stand  it,  as  said.  The  Elberta  peach  is  a  good 
peach,  but  we  would  not  neglect  the  Muir  and 
Lovell  as  yellow  freestones.  We  do  not  know 
any  perfectly  blight-resistant  pear. 


Cherries  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  tell  me  if  you  consider 
it  wise  to  plant  cherries  in  alfalfa.  The  land  is 
sloping,  having  a  fall  of  four  feet  in  one  hundred. 
During  irrigating  season  the  water  is  run  over  the 
land  until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  and  does  not 
stand  on  top  of  the  ground  after  being  turned  off. 
Can  Muscat  grapes  be  grafted  successfully  into 
Tokay  stock ;  if  so,  how  much  of  the  old  stock 
would  you  advise  to  cut  away?  My  Tokays  are 
five  and  twelve  years  old. — F.  L.  O.,  Orangevale. 

We  should  expect  little  from  planting  cherry 
trees  in  an  alfalfa  field.  It  would  be  rather  more 
reasonable  to  plant  alfalfa  in  an  orchard  of  well 
established  cherry  trees.  We  believe  it  can  be 
done  to  advantage  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  light 
enough  to  allow  water  to  move  freely  so  that  no 
standing  water  occurs.  The  slope  of  the  surface 
does  not  insure  this;  there  may  be  mud  below  a 
dry  surface,  if  the  underlying  strata  retain  it,  and 
this  is  not  good  for  trees.  To  succeed  in  your 
venture  you  must  get  the  water  just  right  for  both 
the  alfalfa  and  the  trees. 

You  can  graft  Muscat  on  Tokay.  We  would 
graft  in  the  root  underground  and  quite  low  down, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  old  stump  as 
possible: 


Do  Not  Plant  Knotted  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  notice  that  some  young  pear 
trees  recently  received  from  a  nursery  are  in- 
fected with  what  I  take  to  be  crown  gall,  there 
being  knotty  protuberences  at  or  near  the  point 
where  the  tree  would  be  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  set  out.  Are  they  likely  to  prove  of 
serious  injury  to  the  trees-  if  planted  without 
treatment,  and  is  there  any  remedy  that  will  cure 
the  trouble  ?  Is  there  any  remedy  that  could  be 
applied  to  nurserymen  who  sell  diseased  trees? — 
Subscriber,  Orloff. 

We  would  not  accept  from  a  nurseryman  a  tree 
which  had  root  knots  nor  scars  showing  that  they 
had  recently  been  removed,  but  you  have  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  really  root  knots  and  not  en- 
largements which  sometimes  come  on  root-grafted 
pear  trees  at  the  grafting  point,  and  which  are 
merely  an  overgrowth  of  callus.  We  have  seen 
perfectly  good  pear  trees  this  year  on  which  callus 
was  mistaken  for  root  knot.  You  will  have  to  ask 
a  lawyer  about  damages  from  a  nurseryman 
whose  goods  are  not  as  represented.  Your  county 
horticultural  commissioner  ought  to  be  able- to  tell 
you  whether  the  trees  are  healthy  or  not. 

Not  on  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  almonds  do  well  if  planted 
on  black  alkali  land?  Will  they  stand  as  much 
alkali  as  peaches?  What  varieties  would  you  rec- 
ommend? May  I  depend  on  them  doing  well  in 
the  vicinity  of  Modesto?— C.  B.  R.,  Modesto. 

Land  must  contain  very  little  alkali,  indeed,  to 
make  it  suitable  either  for  almonds  or  peaches, 
because  these  fruits  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
alkali  injury.  Almonds,  particularly,  need  a  deep 
soil,  free  from  hard-pan  and  accumulation  of 


water  at  any  time  during  the  year.  There  are  al- 
mond orchards  in  the  Modesto  district,  planted 
some  years  ago,  and  the  best  way  to  get  satisfac- 
tory data  for  your  investment  would  be  to  inquire 
about  these  plantings,  visit  them,  learn  of  their 
yield,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  the  land  is  like 
that  upon  which  you  propose  to  plant.  There  is 
so  great  a  variety  of  soils  and  of  other  conditions 
in  our  fruit  district,  that  careful  local  investiga- 
tion of  this  sort  is  far  safer  than  off-hand  generali- 
zation, though  we  might  add  that  we  consider  the 
district  good  for  almonds  if  proper  soil  is  selected. 

Inter-Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  land  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam 
for  the  most  part,  though  we  have  some  of  the 
red  land.  We  are  putting  this  land  out  to  grapes, 
oranges  and  lemons — have  in  15  acres  of  vines  and 
five  of  oranges.  We  are  thinking  of  putting  al- 
falfa between  the  orange  trees,  to  be  plowed  un- 
der later.  Is  this  advisable?  We  would  also  like 
to  know  of  good  crop  to  put  between  grape  vines 
for  a  money  crop.  We  tried  Indian  corn  and 
Egyptian  corn  this  year  but  fear  they  will  be  an 
injury  to  the  vines  and  trees  in  robbing  the  soil. 
We  have  thought  of  beans,  both  Lima  and  Navy ; 
would  they  be  a  good  crop  to  raise  for  money? — ■ 
Beginner,  Fresno. 

You  can  grow  alfalfa  between  young  orange 
trees  to  advantage,  providing  you  get  moisture 
conditions  just  right  by  irrigation  so  that  the  al- 
falfa does  not  take  moisture  which  the  trees  re- 
quire ;  also,  so  that  the  application  of  water  freely 
to  the  alfalfa  does  not  drown  out  the  orange  trees. 
This  undertaking  is  to  be  carried  through  very 
carefully  in  the  adjustment  of  moisture  conditions 
to  both  of  the  crops.  The  alfalfa  will  be  good  for 
the  land.  You  must  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  in- 
jure trees.   Others  have  done  this. 

In  growing  grape  vines  by  rainfall,  we  should 
prefer  to  trust  to  good  cultivation  and  not  to  at- 
tempt to  grow  anything  between  the  vines.  Beans 
would  be  better,  theoretically,  than  sorghum  in 
the  effect  on  the  vines  and  their  profitability,  but 
you  will  have  to  work  out  the  question  of  profit. 
You  cannot  grow  Lima  beans  or  Navy  beans  suc- 
cessfully. The  best  bean  to  try  in  your  district  is 
the  Pink  bean.  Try  such  experiments  cautiously, 
not  forgetting  to  look  to  the  marketing  of  your 
crop.  You  have  to  determine  not  only  what  will 
grow  well,  but  what  can  be  sold  to  advantage. 

Summer  Feed  Without  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  about  40  acres  of  the  very 
best  land,  rather  heavy  soil,  which  I  cannot  irri- 
gate. As  I  have  a  large  dairy  I  do  need  all  the 
hay  I  possibly  can  raise.  We  have  no  rain  after 
about  the  middle  of  February.  Do  you  think  al- 
falfa will  grow  without  irrigation?  If  not,  what 
could  I  plant  to  raise  the  best  feed  for  cows 
Will  red  clover  grow  without  irrigation.  I  would 
like  to  get  the  best  feed,  but  do  not  know  what  to 
plant.  The  land  was  planted  last  year  to  corn  and 
sorghum. — Farmer,  Laton. 

You  cannot  do  anything  with  alfalfa  unless 
your  land  has  moisture  rather  near  the  surface  by 
underflow.  You  cannot  do  anything  at  all  with 
red  clover.  You  might  get  stock  beets  by  early 
winter  sowing  and  corn  and  sorghum  sown  on 
land  which  has  been  winter  worked  to  retain 
moisture — but  sown  after  frost  danger  has  passed. 

About  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  what 
your  experience  has  been  with  alfalfa  as  a  crop? 
Is  it  a  good  fertilizer?— S.  W.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

California  experience  with  alfalfa  is  that  it  is 
the  most  valuable  forage  plant  that  can  be  grown 
in  this  State  where  land  and  water  are  suited  to 
it.  It.  is  unquestionably  a  good  fertilizer  when 
plowed  in  the  soil,  and  some  have  reported  that 
even  hay  can  be  covered  under  in  this  way  to  ad- 
vantage. No  definite  measure  of  these  results  are, 
however,  available. 
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Horticulture. 


THE  APPLE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 

By  Mk.  W.  H.  Volck,  Entomologest  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey   counties,  at   the   Watsonville  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

The  subject  of  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  the 
apple  is  rather  a  broad  one.  and  perhaps  the  best 
met  hod  of  approach  is  to  take  a  hypothetical  or- 
chard and  carry  it  through  the  year.  The  neces- 
sities of  this  orchard  in  the  way  of  treatment  for 
diseases  will  vary  with  the  locality,  but  there  are 
certain  general  methods  of  procedure  applying  to 
all.  Also,  in  California  the  great  bulk  of  the 
apples  are  produced  in  the  central  and  northern 
coast  counties,  well  within  the  limits  of  the  ocean 
influence.  The  Pajaro  valley  is  the  center  of  this 
production,  and  in  point  of  quality  California 
apples  may  be  considered  as  the  special  crop  of 
this  locality. 

Other  districts  produce  apples,  but  as  yet  to  a 
quite  limited  extent.    The  mountain  sections  have 

been  developed  slightly,  and  produce  a  type  of 
fruit  quite  distinct  from  the  coast.  In  the  higher 
altitudes,  free  from  fog,  the  growth  of  the  trees 
is  also  different,  and  there  is  less  trouble  with  the 
Fungus  diseases.  These  mountain  districts  may 
some  day  become  quite  important  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  abundance  of  suitable  land  com- 
prised in  them.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  best  to  locate  the  orchard  which  is  to 
lie  a  model  from  the  sanitary  standpoint  in  what 
is  at  present  the  center  of  the  industry. 

The  climate  of  the  Pajaro  valley  and  other  simi- 
lar localities  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
apples,  but  not  equally  to  all  varieties.  Aside 
from  soil,  climate  may  be  considered  the  principal 
factor  entering  into  the  production  of  a  crop. 
When  plants  are  growing  under  climatic  condi- 
tions favorable  to  their  best  development,  the  in- 
roads of  diseases  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  be- 
cause of  the  natural  vigor  so  induced. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  apple  differ  ma- 
terially among  themselves  and  from  the  wild 
species  from  which  they  were  derived. 

These  differences  in  the  varieties  affect  their 
tolerance  of  climatic  conditions  very  materially 
so  that  a  variety  doing  well  under  one  set  of  con- 
ditions may  fail  in  another  locality.  Then  the  se- 
lection of  varieties  suitable  to  the  locality  is  the 
first  step  to  take  in  the  protection  of  the  orchard 
from  the  inroads  of  pests. 

In  choosing  varieties  the  commercial  value  has 
1o  be  taken  into  account  for  it  would  be  useless  to 
plant  an  orchard  to  thrifty  growers  which  do  not 
yield  regular  crops  of  salable  fruit.  The  planting 
must  then  be  made  with  those  commercial  varie- 
ties best  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  it  is  often 
preferable  to  select  a  lower  priced  apple  which 
will  yield  abundantly  than  a  more  fancy  type  pro- 
ducing poorly. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  land  must  be 
suitable  for  the  apple  tree,  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry.  deep  and  moderately  fertile.  Fertility  and 
moisture  can  be  regulated  by  artificial  means,  but 
the  depth  must  remain  largely  as  nature  provided 
it.  Sometimes  a  lack  of  one  of  these  requirements 
may  be  compensated  for  by  supplying  more  of  an 
other,  to  illustrate,  shallow  soils  may  be  made  to 
grow  good  trees  if  fertilized  and  irrigated. 

To  name  a  list  of  apple  varieties  which  will  do 
well  enough  in  a  specified  locality  to  make  suc- 
cessful pest  control  possible  is  not' a  difficult  task 
if  all  the  conditions  are  known.  Important  varia- 
tions in  conditions  may,  however,  be  found  within 
a  half  mile  as  regards  the  climate,  and  a  few  rods 
for  soil  and  drainage.  Such  differences  within  a 
short  distance  renders  general  recommendations 
of  little  practical  value. 

In  selecting  the  site  for  an  apple  orchard  the 
soil  should  be  surveyed  to  determine  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  if  there  is 
any  question  about  an  abundance  of  water  the 
practicability  of  irrigation  should  be  considered. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined as  a  long  period  of  observation  is  necessary. 
By  observing  the  growth  of  such  trees  as  may  be 
in  the  vicinity  much  important  information  con- 
cerning soil  and  climate  may  l>e  quickly  gained. 

That  [tests  are  potentially  present  in  the  or- 
chard before  it  is  planted  may  be  a  new  idea  to 
some,  but  a  heavy  clay  or  adobe  soil  means  wooly 
aphis  on  the  roots,  while  light  clay  to  sandy  loams 


•rive  comparative  immunity.  Cold  winds  and  fogs 
bring  about  leaf  spot  diseases  and  favor  the 
powdery  mildew.  On  the  other  hand,  warm 
sheltered  localities  are  subject  to  the  codling  moth 
and  scale  insects. 

Of  the  late  summer  and  winter  varieties  of 
apples  grown  in  the  coast  districts,  the  Newtown 
Pippin  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exacting  in  its  re- 
quirements. Cold  winds  and  fogs  stunt  it  badly 
and  bring  about  leaf  spot  diseases.  Fogs  at  more 
moderate  temperatures  induce  serious  infections 

with  the  powdery  mildew,  which  also  stunts  the 
growth.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  sure  bearer 
and  resists  drouth  comparatively  well.  On  good 
soils,  in  a  well  sheltered  locality,  this  variety 
makes  a  sturdy  growth  rather  resistant  to  dis- 
eases, but  is  quite  subject  to  the  codling  moth  and 
apple  scab. 

The  Yellow  Bellflower,  White  Winter  Pearmain 
and  Red  Pearmain  can  be  pushed  much  further 
into  the  zone  of  cold  winds  and  fogs  than  the 
New  town,  but  the  Bellflower  may  not  bear  well  un- 
der these  conditions.  The  Missouri  Pippin  and 
Langford  should  also  be  mentioned  among  those 
varieties  which  will  endure  a  wide  range  of  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.  The  Bellflower  requires 
a  rich,  well  watered  soil  and  may  fail  in  localities 
where  Langfords.  Red  Pear  mains,  Missouri  Pip- 
pins and  Newtowns  do  well. 

The  varieties  of  early  summer  apples  are  less 
numerous,  and  Skinner's  Pippin  is  probably  the 
most  adaptable  with  the  Red  .June  a  close  second. 
Both  of  these  varieties  are  relatively  immune  to 
diseases.  The  Qravenstein  is  subject  to  the 
powdery  mildew  and  so  should  be  grown  in  dry 
and  sheltered  localities. 

All  this  information  regarding  the  adaptability 
of  varieties  is  the  result,  of  experience,  and  un- 
fortunately a  large  acreage  was  planted  before 
these  facts  were  known.  A  good  many  of  these 
orchards  happen  to  be  in  localities  where  all  va- 
rieties do  comparatively  well  but  others  show  de- 
cided unadaptability  for  certain  types.  The  New- 
town has  been  badly  misplaced  and  is  frequently 
seen  to  be  so  stunted  as  to  be  worthless.  In  such 
orchards  the  best  practice  would  be  to  remove  the 
hopeless  trees  and  re-plant  with  varieties  that  will 
do  well. 

Willi  such  attention  to  preliminary  details  the 
orchardist  is  in  a  position  to  successfully  combat 
pest,  both  because  the  insect  and  fungus  parasites 
will  not  be  so  destructive  and  the  trees  will  have 
the  ability  to  withstand  the  injurious  effects  which 
may  follow  the  application  of  certain  sprays. 

We  are  frequently  requested  to  recommend 
some  application  which  will  bring  the  trees  out 
better  but  unless  the  natural  conditions  required 
to  make  a  good  tree  are  fulfilled  this  is  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  such  lack  of  vigor  oc- 
curs in  orchards  that  naturally  should  be  doing 
well,  our  present  knowledge  of  remedial  measures 
is  usually  sufficient  to  make  practical  recommen- 
dations possible. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THAT  CONGRESSIONAL  APPLE  BOX  BILL. 


To  the  Editor:  Our  card  bearing  an  important 
message  for  the  people  of  the  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions of  the  northwest  States  is  as  follows: 

Walla  Walla.  Wash..  .Ian.  31,  1!»10. 

To  the   Apple  Growers  of  the  Northwest: 

The  Lafean  bill,  with  all  its  iniquitous  pro- 
visions, still  lives!  We  have  authoritative  infor- 
mation that  G.  B.  McCabe.  legal  adviser  to  the 
Tinted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  re- 
drafted the  measure,  retaining  every  one  of  its 
objectionable  features,  and  it  is  to  be  pressed  as  a 
departmental  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  Law. 
Get  your  neighbors  together,  pass  resolutions, 
send  a  copy  to  your  Congressman  and  a  copy  to 
this  club. 

Walla  Walla  Commercial  Cu  b. 

While  this  club  is,  properly,  no  more  interested 
in  the  defeat  of  the  notorious  Lafean  bill  than  is 
any  other  commercial  organization  of  an  apple 
growing  locality,  nevertheless  we  feel  that,  inas- 
much as  this  matter  has  dragged  out  so  long  and 
bobbed  up  from  time  to  time  in  so  many  different 
forms,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  may  lose 
interest  in  it  and  the  measure  be  enacted  into  law 
by  default  of  concerted  opposition. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  that  Ibis  (dub 
will  contribute  somewhat  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  fruit  growing  interests  by  sounding  a  warn- 
ing at  this  time,  especially  as  the  present  maneu- 


ver appears  to  be  to  enact  the  most  obnoxious  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  Pure 
Food  Law.  under  the  guise  of  a  recommendation 
coming  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  without  a  single 
exception  every  organization  of  fruit  growers  in 
the  entire  northwest  has  repeatedly  stamped  this 
measure  with  spirited  condemnation. 

Walla  Walla  Commkrcial  Club. 

Walla  Walla.  Wash. 


Vitkuiture. 


STORING  GRAPES  IN  REDWOOD  SAWDUST. 


By  Mb.  A.  Y.  SXUBKNBAI7CH,  D.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  Watsonville  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

The  grape  storage  and  transportation  investi- 
gations of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
Cuited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  begun 
in  California  several  years  ago.  form  part  of  the 
Fruit  Storage  and  Transportation  Investigations 
of  the  department  carried  on  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  These  investigations  in- 
clude a  complete  study  of  the  various  problems 
connected  with  the  handling  of  fruits  in  storage 
and  transit — the  two  are  practically  the  same, 
fruit  in  transit  being  simply  held  under  storage 
conditions  while  being  hauled  across  the  conti- 
nent. Naturally,  there  are  many  factors  which 
have  to  be  considered,  but  the  investigations  have 
narrowed  down  principally  to  a  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  handling  in  picking,  (lacking  and  prepa- 
ration for  market  to  the  occurrences  of  decay  and 
deterioration  in  storage  and  transit.  This  part  of 
the  problem  is  fundamental  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  when  once  this  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, the  other  parts  of  the  investigation  are  com- 
paratively simple. 

From  all  the  bureau  work  on  this  problem  one 
fundamental  principle  has  been  deduced,  a  prin- 
ciple so  important  that  frequently  the  only  prob- 
lem connected  with  the  avoidance  of  troubles  in 
storage  or  transit  is  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  local  practice. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  different  kinds  of 
molds  which  cause  the  most  common  forms  of  de- 
cay in  fruits  while  in  transit  and  in  storage  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  sound,  normal  skin  of  the 
fruit.  These  molds  generally  gain  entrance 
through  mechanical  abrasions  produced  in  the 
preparation  of  the  fruit  for  market.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  10%  of  apples  showing  cuts  or  ab- 
rasions in  the  skin.  Small  fruits  are  more  com- 
monly injured,  while  oranges  frequently  show 
from  10  to  50%  of  the  fruit  with  the  skin  cut  by 
the  clippers  in  severing  it  from  the  trees  or  by 
rough  handling  of  the  fruit  in  the  packing  houses. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  by  careful  handling 
in  the  picking  and  packing  of  oranges  under  com- 
mercial conditions  the  injuries  can  be  overcome 
and  the  decay  can  be  almost  wholly  eliminated. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  storage  investi- 
gations have  been  extended  to  the  table  grape  in- 
dustry of  California.  These  investigations  were 
started  with  two  main  objects  in  view:  A  study  of 
the  factors  which  affect  the  keeping  Quality  of 
grapes  in  transit  and  storage  and  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  markets  and  season  of  California 
grapes,  ultimately  with  the  hope  of  replacing  the 
two-million-dollar  importations  of  fresh  Spanish 
grapes  with  the  California-grown  product  held  in 
common  or  cold  storage.  At  present  practically 
the  entire  Tokay  grape  crop  has  to  be  marketed 
within  HO  days.  Within  a  few  years  the  output 
of  this  variety  will  nearly  double.  The  necessity 
of  either  extending  the  season  of  marketing  or  of 
developing  new  markets  becomes  of  vital  import- 
ance. 

Cold  Storage  Experiments. — Our  first  efforts 
were  directed  toward  the  storage  problems  and 
the  results  obtained  in  this  work  had  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  transportation  problems  which  were 
to  follow  later.  A  careful  study  of  the  behavior 
of  a  number  of  important  grape  varieties  was  be- 
gun. Some  of  these  were  grown  commercially, 
some  were  not,  and  were  included  in  the  experi- 
ments to  determine  their  suitability  for  introduc- 
tion to  commercial  vineyards.  The  list  of  varie- 
ties includes  the  following,  most  of  which  were  ob- 
tained from  the  University  Experiment  Station 
near  Tulare,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Califor- 
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nia  Station  officials:  Flame  Tokay,  Muscat,  Ma- 
laga, Thompson  Seedless,  Ferrara,  Emperor,  Ver- 
dal,  Black  Prince,  Cornichon,  Huasco,  Bowood, 
Pizzutella,  Perruno,  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau, 
Zabalkanski  and  Almeria.  Last  year  and  the  pres- 
ent season  varieties  from  Lodi  included  the  fol- 
lowing: Flame  Tokay,  Emperor,  Ferrara,  Verdal 
and  Cornichon.  This  season  a  number  of  new 
varieties  grown  on  the  Government  Experimental 
vineyards  at  Fresno  and  Oakville  were  added  to 
the  list,  but  as  this  work  is  only  begun  these  va- 
rieties need  not  be  named  here. 

The  preliminary  work  included  a  test  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  packing:  In  crates  without 
filling,  and  in  tight  boxes  with  various  filling  ma- 
terials in  comparison  with  ground  cork,  such  as  is 
used  with  the  Almeria  grapes  imported  from 
Spain.  The  list  of  packing  materials,  besides  the 
ground  cork  included :  Paper,  both  shredded  and 
as  a  wrapper,  wheat  bran,  corn  meal,  ground  corn 
pith,  shredded  and  cut  tule  and  redwood  sawdust. 
All  of  these  substitutes  except  redwood  sawdust 
have  been  found  unsuitable  and  have  been  aban- 
doned. Redwood  sawdust  has  been  further 
tested  and  all  of  the  results  so  far  show  that  it  is 
superior  to  the  cork.  The  grapes  packed  in  this 
sawdust  hold  longer  and  in  better  condition,  and 
in  future  we  shall  probably  confine  our  investiga- 
tions of  grape  fillers  to  this  material.  It  seems 
particularly  fortunate  that  so  valuable  a  substi- 
tute is  at  hand.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  use 
cork  in  this  State  on  a  large  scale,  both  on  account 
of  its  high  price  and  comparative  scarcity.  It  is 
evident  that  the  importers  of  Spanish  grapes  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  superiority  of  redwood,  as 
already  inquiries  are  being  made  in  the  interest  of 
foreign  growers  regarding  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  this  sawdust  in  quantity. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  state  the  reason 
for  the  better  holding  qualities  of  the  redwood 
sawdust.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
greater  fineness  of  the  material,  but  a  comparison 
of  it  with  cork  ground  or  shredded  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  fineness  as  the  sawdust,  while  it  shows 
some  difference  in  favor  of  the  finer  ground  ma- 
terial, does  not  indicate  that  this  is  the  only  cause. 
So  far,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the 
sawdust  in  any  way  except  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
thoroughly  dry.  The  material  has  been  obtained 
from  planing  mills  working  on  dried  lumber,  and 
consequently  the  dust  has  been  rather  fine.  The 
use  of  this  fine  sawdust  this  season  on  a  rather 
large  scale  shows  that  while  the  fine  material  holds 
the  grapes  in  prime  condition  it  has  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage to  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  grape 
berries  especially  around  the  pedicels,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  dislodge  these  fine  particles  without  a 
strong  air  blast.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  be- 
fore redwood  sawdust  can  be  used  commercially 
it  will  have  to  be  freed  of  the  fine  dust  and  splint- 
ery particles.  Millmen  assure  us  that  this  would 
be  a  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive  pro- 
cess by  using  a  fan,  and  it  could  be  done  at  the 
mill  without  difficulty  if  the  demand  for  the 
cleaned  sawdust  becomes  great  enough. 

The  flavor  of  the  grapes  packed  in  redwood  has 
never  been  found  to  be  tainted  as  long  as  the  saw- 
dust is  pure.  A  slight  mixture  of  pine  or  cedar, 
however,  seems  sufficient  to  flavor  the  grapes  when 
held  in  storage  for  some  length  of  time. 

The  storage  investigations  show  that  for  long 
holding  a  filler  will  have  to  be  used.  All  varieties 
with  the  exception  of  the  Almeria,  and  possibly 
the  Emperor,  do  not  hold  in  first-class  condition 
longer  than  30  to  40  days  packed  in  crates,  or  too 
short  a  time,  usually,  for  the  holiday  trade  which 
is  the  market  offering  the  best  demand  for  fancy 
grapes  in  good  condition. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  our  lemon  industry  grows  in  volume  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  grower  and 
packer  be  aided  in  every  way  to  produce  and  ship 
a  fruit  that  will  have  the  very  finest  appearance 
and  keeping  quality.  A  few  years  ago  our  Cali- 
fornia lemon  men  were  in  the  last  stages  of  dis- 
couragement; our  lemons  had  a  poor  reputation 
as  keepers;  competition  from  abroad  was  too 
heavy,  and  the  prices  received  for  our  fruit  were 


not  commensurate  with  the  expense  and  care  of 
raising  it. 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  California  lemon 
has  established  itself  in  the  markets  of  the  country 
as  the  best  lemon  grown,  and  it  is  in  such  demand 
that  all  the  markets  west  of  Chicago  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  California  shipper,  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  do  not  as  yet  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of 
lemons  to  supply  the  whole  country  that  we  have 
not  cornered  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board also.  I  have  seen  wires  and  letters  sent  out 
by  New  York  lemon  buyers  in  which  they  state 
that  if  they  can  only  be  assured  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  uniform  grades  from  California  that 
they  would  use  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
lemons.  The  quality,  to  say  the  least,  is  on  par 
with  the  Sicilian  lemon  and  the  pack  is  far  better 
as  a  rule.  In  fact,  it  is  the  pack  that  has  always 
appealed  to  the  Eastern  buyer,  as  the  California 
box  has  always  been  an  honest  one,  while  the  for- 
eign fruit  has  often  been  packed  and  marked  with 
an  intent  to  deceive. 

With  the  boom  times  of  1905-6,  when  the  foreign 
lemon  crop  was  short,  the  California  lemon  went 
into  markets  where  it  had  never  been  seen  before, 
and  the  buyer  liked  them  and  wanted  more.  This 
was  the  finest  kind  of  advertising,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  California  lemon  man  began  to 
get  the  encouragement  that  has  resulted  in  placing 
the  industry  where  it  is  today.  The  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  the  Sicily  lemon  was  to  give  the  final 
touches  to  the  development,  but  the  railroad  com- 
panies shortsightedly  demanded  their  pound  of 
flesh,  and  the  protest  against  the  increase  in  the 
freight  rates  will  probably  hang  Are  before  the 
Intrstate  Commerce  Commisison  for  another  year. 

With  lemon  prices  fairly  good,  every  lemon 
wasted  is  so  much  clear  loss.  Last  spring  and 
summer  I  heard  so  much  about  loss  from  decay 
that  I  knew  there  must  be  something  in  the  stories 
going  the  rounds  as  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
fruit  that  was  being  dumped  daily  at  the  different 
packing  houses.  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  largest 
lemon  houses  in  the  State  had  at  one  time  fully  75 
cars  of  rotten  fruit,  and  I  could  see  by  the  daily 
reports  of  the  auction  sales  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  our  lemons  and  that  they  were 
not  keeping  up  to  standard.  I  am  assured  that  the 
decay  is  caused  by  the  ' '  brown  rot, ' '  and  that  the 
excessive  wetness  of  our  last  winter  was  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  such  an  amount  of  the  rot  being 
prevalent. 

Reading  up  on  Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith's  able  work 
on  brown  rot  I  see  that  he  is  sure  that  he  has  the 
disease  "roped  and  hog  tied,"  as  a  cowboy  would 
state  it.  He  is  sure  that  the  rot  spores  are  con- 
tained in  the  soil  of  the  orchard  and  that  they 
reach  the  lemon  by  means  of  splashing  rain  or 
otherwise.  This  is  what  he  says:  "Lemons  affected 
with  rot  fall  to  the  ground.  The  fungi  grows  out 
into  the  soil  and  produces  its  mycelium  or  mold 
growth,  which,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water,  as  in  wet  weather,  develops  great  numbers 
of  the  primary  spores  among  the  particles  of  the 
soil. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  what  happens 
in  regard  to  infection  of  lemons  on  trees  with 
brown  rot.  With  each  succeeding  occurrence  of 
the  disease  the  soil  becomes  more  and  more 
affected  with  the  fungi.  In  wet  weather  and  par- 
ticularly on  low,  wet  ground,  the  organism  is 
active  in  the  soil  and  develops  a  great  abundance 
of  sporangia.  These  lie  mixed  with  the  soil,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  finer  surface  portion.  In  heavy 
rain  they  spatter  up  with  the  dirt  onto  the  lower 
limbs  and  fruit  of  the  tree.  Zoospores  are  formed 
in  the  moisture  occasionally  on  the  surface  of 
lemons  and  these  germinate  and  produce  infection. 
Thus  a  certain  amount  of  rot  occurs  on  the  tree 
during  the  wet  season,  and  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  process.it  is  confined  mostly  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tree." 

The  professor  lei  Is  of  his  experiments  whereby 
he  becomes  sure  that  he  has  located  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  recites  his  experiments  whereby  he 
is  enabled  to  produce  the  disease  by  inoculation 
with  cultures  grown  artificially.  He  seemingly 
proves  his  conclusion  that  the  splashing  rain  drops 
'  any  the  spores  from  the  ground  to  the  fruit  by 
selecting  a  number  of  trees  in  a  badly  infected 
orchard,  placing  a  burlap  mat,  under  the  spreading 
foliage  of  each  tree.  In  seven  weeks  but  two 
lemons  on  each  of  two  trees  showed  infection,  two 
of  the  trees  showing  none.  Thirty-nine  other  trees 
immediately  around  these  four  trees  showed  an 
average  infection  of  20  lemons  to  the  tree.  . 


Control  methods  are  discussed  in  the  pamphlet, 
which  every  lemon  grower  should  have.  Disturb- 
ing the  soil  under  the  trees  frequently  is  advo- 
cated, and  if  the  limbs  sweep  the  ground  so  that 
this  seems  impractical  a  higher  pruning  would 
help;  in  fact,  I  should  think  that  tins  would  he  an 
absolute  necessity,  as  the  disease  is  most  abun- 
dant under  the  trees.  Methods  of  cultivating  un- 
der the  trees  are  discussed  and  also  chemical  ex- 
periments to  kill  the  fungi  in  the  ground,  all  suc- 
cessful but  too  expensive.  One  of  the  earliest  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  investigator  was  that 
orchards  in  which  cover  crops  where  used  were 
less  affected  with  rot  than  those  in  which  the 
ground  was  bare.  No  special  kinds  of  cover  crop 
are  recommended,  the  only  consideration  being 
that  it  is  best  to  get  a  heavy  growth  all  over  the 
ground  early  in  the  winter. 

All  this  was  called  to  my  attention  by  a  man 
who  has  a  theory  that  the  brown  rot  is  formed  and 
develops  inside  of  the  lemon,  that  the  blossom  is 
inoculated  by  bees  and  that  the  disease  is  ever  on 
the  outlook  for  a  weak  spot  in  the  lemon  through 
which  it  may  break  through  to  the  outside.  I  give 
his  own  words.  "The  belief  is  common  that 
lemons  and  other  fruits  rot  because  of  an  abrasion 
of  the  skin  and  infection  of  the  wound  by  the 
spores  of  the  fungi.  While  decay  may  be,  and  cer- 
tainly is,  often  induced  in  this  way,  I  dissent  from 
the  opinion  that  this  is  invariably,  or  even  most 
frequently,  the  cause,  having  proven,  at  least  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  fungus  is  already  in  the  apparently  sound  fruit 
before  the  skin  is  bruised. 

"The  bruise  simply  furnishes  opportunity  for 
the  fungi  to  fructify,  which  it  cannot  otherwise  do 
inside  of  the  lemon.  The  case  is  paralleled  by  that 
of  several  parasites  common  to  the  south,  which 
send  their  mycelia,  or  root  system  through  the 
tissues  of  hardwood  trees  and  as  soon  as  a  fissure 
or  crack  occurs  come  to  the  outside  and  form  the 
well  known  bracket  like  appearance  on  the  out- 
side of  the  trunk,  which  is  the  fruit-bearing  por- 
tion of  the  parasite. 

"The  natural  question  that  occurs  to  the  read- 
ers is,  how  does  the  fungi  get  into  the  fruit?  That 
is  easily  answered.  The  fungi  spores  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stigma  of  the  blossom  and  act  pre- 
cisely as  the  grain  of  pollen.  Nature  never  made 
the  fruit  to  keep  over  from  year  to  year,  so  in  pro- 
viding the  means  for  production  she  also  provided 
for  its  certain  disposition  should  it  not  otherwise 
be  disposed  of. 

"The  number  of  fungus  spores  in  the  air,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  with  the  prevailing  winds  from 
the  ocean,  could  not  of  course  possibly  meet  the 
demand  of  the  theory  of  infection  of  every  little 
scratch  or  abrasion  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  As 
the  stigma  of  the  blossom  is  also  very  small  the 
question  will  arise  as  to  how  this  infection  is 
brought  about  and  the  answer  will  be  through  the 
aid  of  the  honey  bee  and  other  nectar  loving  in- 
sects. These  insects  are  loaded  with  microscopic 
germs  and  innocently  carry  them  to  the  blossom- 
ing fruit  just  as  they  do  the  grains  of  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  another,  excepting  that  the  fungus 
spore  is  hundreds  of  times  smaller  that  the  pollen 
grain  and  is  conveyed  with  greater  facility,  ren- 
dering the  undesirable  inoculation  far  more  cer- 
tain and  general. 

"I  also  strongly  suspect  that  the  dropping  of 
fruit  during  the  hot  weather  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  this  fungus  in  the  fruit,  both  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  this  theory  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  from  the  upper  portions  of  the 
tree  (lemon)  is  usually  of  better  keeping  quality 
than  the  lower  fruit  for  the  reason  that  nature  has 
extensively  culled  the  weaker  fruit  from  above 
early  in  the  season,  while  the  lower  and  under 
fruit  is  more  protected  and  is  thus  not  thinned  by 
the  heat. 

"I  suggest  that  you  try  to  induce  some  lemon 
grower  to  test  the  theory  by  protecting  a  tree  with 
muslin  for  a  period  and  see  if  the  fruit  will  not 
stand  the  heat  better  and  also  be  of  better  keeping 
quality." 

I  think  myself  that  this  gentleman  had  more  in 
mind  the  ordinary  lemon  rot,  which  is  not  the 
same  as  the  brown  rot  and  which  comes  more 
through  the  bruising  of  the  fruit.  As  I  understand 
it,  no  bruise  is  necessary  to  develop  brown  rot, 
that  the  rot  shows  up  with  the  lemon  still  hanging 
on  the  tree,  and  when  it  has  probably  never  came 
in  contact  with  anything  that  could  produce  a 

(Continued  on  Page  135.) 
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Distance  is  dependent  upon  the  variety.  Lima  beans  are 
usually  placed  in  rows  about  forty  inches  apart,  with  the 
planter  rigged  to  drop  seed  at  an  average  of  about  ten 
inches  apart,  in  the  row.  Small  beans  of  various  kinds  are 
given  two  to  two  and  one-half  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
about  four  inches  distance  in  the  row. 

Cultivation. — Frequent  cultivation  with  knife-shaped 
teeth  is  practiced  in  the  best  bean  soils,  to  kill  the  weeds 
and  loosen  the  surface,  until  the  running  varieties  cover 
the  space  so  that  they  are  injured  by  cultivation.  The 
vines  then  cover  the  ground  and  check  evaporition  and  the 
crop  is  left  to  its  own  course.  With  bush  varieties  longer 
and  deeper  cultivation  is  desirable,  at  least  if  the  ground 
is  apt  to  become  compact,  so  that  the  earth-mulch  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  cultivation  is  maintained. 

Gathering. — Gathering  the  crop  cannot  usually  wait  un- 
til all  the  beans  have  ripened,  for  fear  of  shelling  out  the 
earlier  maturing  pods  of  some  varieties,  and  for  fear  also 
of  the  fall  rains  already  mentioned.  Cutting  should  begin 
when  the  grower's  judgment  tells  him  he  is  about  midway 
between  the  two  dangers.  The  date  will  of  course  vary 
in  different  localities.  The  Lima  bean  has  a  longer  grow- 
ing season,  and  on  the  south  coast  is  liable  to  encounter 
serious  hot  spells  in  August  or  September  after  other 
beans  are  matured  beyond  injury.  The  heat  shrivels  the 
immature  pods  and  lessens  the  crop. 

Hand  pulling  or  cutting  of  the  vines,  or  plowing  out,  is 
no  longer  practiced  in  large  fields.  A  cutter  operated  by 
horse  power  is  now  used.  Two  planks  are  hitched  side  to 
side,  about  two  feet  apart.  From  each,  on  the  outside, 
projects  a  steel  blade,  some  two  feet,  fastened  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  so-called  sled.  Two  or  three  horses  are  hitched 
to  the  sled,  which  passes  comfortably  between  two  rows 
of  beans;  the  blades  of  steel  running  from  one  to  two 
inches  under  the  surface,  sloping  backward,  cut  off  the 
vines  beneath  the  surface  or  loosen  them  so  that  they  are 
readily  gathered  with  pitchforks  and  are  thrown  into 
heaps. 

Tbere  are  some  local  variations  in  the  form  of  the  har- 
vester, and  in  some  cases  an  iron-frame  cutter  eonstructed 
on  the  model  of  a  V-shaped  cultivator  with  guiding  wheel 
is  used. 

The  beans  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  field  in  small  piles  for 
two  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  curing  quality  of  the 
local  climate,  until  the  vines  are  well  dried.  This  not  only 
facilitates  the  opening  of  the  pods,  but  saves  the  beans 
from  staining  by  green  leaves  and  the  damp  dust  they 
prat  her. 

Threshing  Floors. — The  early  method  of  threshing  was 
by  use  of  the  threshing  floor,  and  it  is  still  practiced  or 
held  in  view  to  prevent  excessive  charges  by  machine 
owners.  It  is  tedious  work,  requires  many  animals  and 
exposes  the  beans  to  greater  injury  by  early  rains.  A 
threshing  floor  is  made  by  wetting  down  a  circular  piece 
of  srround  about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  across,  tramp  it  with 
horses  and  wapron  until  smooth  and  hard:  then  cover  the 
floor  with  straw  for  a  few  days  until  it  is  dry.  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  beans.  The  first  flooring  of  beans  is  put  on 
deep,  so  the  horses'  hoofs  do  not  cut  the  floor.  Care  should 
be  taken  all  the  time  during  the  threshing  not  to  cut  the 
floor.  Two  or  three  big  wagon  loads  of  beans  are  placed 
in  a  ring  on  this  floor  during  very  dry.  clear  weather. 
Formerly  horses  attached  to  light  wagons  were  driven 
over  the  beans  (usually  two  or  three  teams  at  a  time),  till 
they  were  all  shelled  from  the  pods.  The  vines  are  then 
thrown  off  and  more  beans  from  the  field  brought  on. 
This  process  is  continued  until  there  are  many  tons  of 
beans  on  the  floor  under  those  that  are  being  threshed  out. 
After  this  the  whole  mass  of  chaff  and  beans  is  run 
through  winnowing  and  screening  machines  and  the  beans 
placed  in  sacks  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds  each  and 
are  ready  for  market.  Of  late  years  the  teams  on  the  floor 
are  attached  to  disc  machines  instead  of  wagons,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  work. 

In  suitable  weather  tramping  is  a  less  expensive  method 
than  by  machinery,  hut  there  is  far  greater  danger  from 
sudden  storms  of  rain,  as  beans  on  the  tramping  floor  are 
in  the  worst  possible  shape  in  wet  weather.  Beans  in  the 
field  can  stand  an  inch  or  two  of  rain  without  much  in- 
jury, if  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry  before  threshing.  But 
beans  wet  on  a  tramping  floor  while  mixed  with  pulverized 
leaves  are  irreparably  damaged,  being  stained  and  heated 
before  it  is  possible  to  clean  them.  Every  farmer  who 
tramps  out  his  beans  should  be  provided  with  sheets  of 


canvas  sufficient  to  cover  all  unwinnowed  or  sacked  beans 
liable  to  be  left  out  during  a  shower.  Tramping  is  a 
tedious  process,  but  it  has  some  advantages.  It  is  the 
resource  ever  at  hand  to  meet  the  exacting  charges  of 
machine  owners.  And  besides,  during  extremely  dry 
weather  beans  can  be  tramped  well,  the  pods  being  dry 
and  brittle,  while  the  vines  are  still  green  and  tough,  a 
condition  in  which  a  machine  cannot  work  in  them  at  all. 
The  energetic  farmer  can  thus  often  secure  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  crop  before  a  machine  could  thresh  them  even 
if  he  could  get  it.  So  it  will  probably  be  many  years  lie- 
fore  tramping  is  entirely  abandoned. 

Machine  Threshing. — For  many  years  attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  modified  jrrain  threshers  for  separating 
beans.  At  first  there  was  too  great  a  percentage  of 
cracked  beans,  but  recently  machine  work  has  become 
more  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  one  grower  farming 
2:500  acres  to  beans  in  Ventura  county,  the  threshing  ma- 
chine used  is  a  large  "Minnesota  Chief."  which  is 
equipped  with  a  good  engine  and  thirty  men.  The  beans 
are  gathered  into  header  wagons,  with  beds  ten  feet  wide 
iintl  sixteen  feet  long.  One  side  of  the  bed  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  other,  and  a  large  and  strong  net  is  spread 
over  the  entire  bed.  fastened  on  one  side,  and  into  which 
the  beans  are  forked.  This  is  driven  to  the  threshing  ma- 
chine, where  a  derrick  lifts  up  the  lower  side  of  the  net 
and  tumbles  the  contents  onto  a  large  platform,  after 
which  the  straw  and  beans  are  fed  into  the  machine  with 
pitchforks.  It  requires  eight  header  wagons  to  keep  the 
machine  busy.  Fifteen  hundred  sacks,  averaging  seventy 
pounds  each,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
are  considered  a  prood  day's  work. 

The  machine-threshed  beans  have  also  to  be  reeleaned 
before  they  are  marketed,  and  are  broken  so  much  thai 
they  are  never  fit  for  the  seed  trade.  Yet  there  is  one 
{Treat  advantage  with  the  steam  thresher.  The  rainy  season 
is  approaching,  and  a  shower  is  lable  to  fall  in  October 
while  the  threshing  process  is  in  full  blast,  so  that  any 
beans  that  are  caught  on  the  floors  are  ruined  if  they  do 
not  manage  to  cover  them  in  some  way.  while  by  the  ma- 
chine process  all  beans  are  sacked  as  they  are  threshed. 

Bean  Cleaning. — It  is  imperative  now  that  beans  should 
be  put  into  good  marketable-  condition.  When  prices 
were  high  the  quality  ana  condition  of  the  beans  did  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  sales,  but  in  times  of  plenty, 
the  best  is  hardly  good  enough,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  is  given  as  to  the  quality.  To  insure  the  most 
ready  sale  at  best  prices,  every  grower  should  have  the 
reputation  of  putting  his  beans  in  the  sack  for  sale  in 
thoroughly  sound  and  clean  condition,  even  by  hand- 
picking  if  necessary.  A  dirty  lot  of  beans  from  any 
locality  injures  not  the  grower  alone,  hut  casts  suspicion 
on  all  the  product  of  that  place.  In  preventing  Ibis, 
associated  effort  of  growers  has  accomplished  much. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — It  has  been  the  experience  of  bean 
growers  hitherto  that  many  crops  of  beans  can  be  grown 
successfully  on  the  same  soil  without  ^rcaf  difference  in 
the  yeld — that  is.  the  land  does  not  clearly  show  wear.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  a  bean  crop  improves  barley, 
potatoes  or  other  succeeding  crop.  This  might  be  expected 
from  what  is  now  known  of  the  power  of  the  legumes  to 
fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  means  of  their  roots.  Our 
best  bean  soils  are  so  rich  naturally  that  they  are  able  to 
endure  a  long  cropping  period  and  growers  are  apt  to 
look  upon  the  soil  as  a  constant  factor  and  wish  that  the 
weather  could  be  placed  in  the  same  category, 

VARIETY  FOB  FIELD  CULTURE. 

The  Lima  Bean. — The  Lima  is  the  greai  bean  of  Cali- 
fornia so  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned,  because 
though  other  beans  are  grown  everywhere,  five  southern 
coast  counties  seem  especially  adapted  by  favoring  local 
climate  to  the  growth  of  this  rather  exacting  variety,  and 
the  product  of  Limas  in  this  region  is  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  bean  production  of  California.  The  variety 
grown  is  the  old  "Large  Lima."  well  known  to  the  trade 
and  well  adapted  to  the  region,  and  however  popular  the 
dwarf  Limas  may  become  as  garden  varieties  they  do  not 
promise  to  supplant  the  old  sort  in  its  stronghold.  Though 
the  Lima  is  a  running  bean,  no  support  is  given  it  in  field 
culture.  It  is  safe  and  comfortable  reel  in  i  n  «■  on  the  dry, 
warm  soil,  with  its  verdure  always  freshened  by  the 
breezes  of  the  Pacific,  which  lies  in  plain  sight  of  many 
fields.  Thousands  of  acres  are  thus  disposed  green  and 
level  as  a  meadow  to  the  distant  viewer — the  scene  un- 
marred  by  fence  or  other  obstruction,  for  the  fields  are 
usually  subject  to  no  unwelcome  intrusion  except  hot 
blasts  of  air  which  rarely  beat  back  the  ocean  breeze  and 
harm  the  plant.  In  most  years  without  a  drop  of  summer 
rain  and  held  in  heart  by  the  insensible  ocean  vapor  and 
occasionally  by  fog  and  mist,  the  Lima  bean  yields  the 
grower  an  average  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  clear  product, 
and  sometimes  does  more  than  fifty  per  cent  better  than 
that. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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If  you  are  inter- 
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SEEDS, 
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TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 
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Superb— Everbearing 
Strawberries. 


Giant  Himalayas 
Blackberries, 
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at  honest  prices. 
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FOR  CATALOG- FREE 


Western  Seed  for 
Western  Planters 

Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seeds. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Hickey  &  Vonsen,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  California. 
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Let  me  tell  you  how 
you  can  make  $1000 
to  $1500  profit  per  acre 

on  your  land  by  raising  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 
It  is  one  of  California's  most  profitable  products. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

yields  $1,000  per  acre  first  year  after  planting.  At  its 
best  during  season  when  little  other  garden  truck  is 
obtainable.  Is  easier  to  raise  than  corn  or  pumpkins. 
Five  to  ten  acres  will  make  you  independent. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  wonderful 
money-making  product,  fill  out  the  coupon  attached 
and  mail. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on  plants.  For  full 
information  send  this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

NAME    


P. 


ADDRESS. 


BROOM  CORN. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  how  to  grow  broom  corn ;  when  and 
how  to  sow  it;  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  fair  yield  per  acre;  when  should  it 
be  sown,  in  fall  or  spring,  and  what  va- 
riety should  be  planted? — A  Grower, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Broom  corn  is  a  sorghum  and  it  must 
be  grown  in  a  place  where  the  brush  or 
seed-head  will  develop  high  quality,  other- 
wise it  is  worthless.  It  is  a  crop  requir- 
ing a  great  amount  of  labor  and  invest- 
ment in  appliances,  and  it  is  not  success- 
ful in  many  parts  of  California,  though  a 
locality  growing  good  Indian  corn  might 
be  considered  promising  for  broom  corn 
also. 

Culture. — Broom  corn  growing  is  a 
business  that  requires  more  watching  the 
market  than  any  other  connected  with 
farming,  for  the  prices  fluctuate  from  fifty 
to  several  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  The 
grower  should  be  able  to  hold  his  crop 
over  until  higher  prices  are  ruling.  Where 
it  is  grown  as  a  business  it  is  made  to 
yield  good  profits,  but  only  on  good  soil 
and  with  great  labor.  The  crop  depends, 
of  course,  upon  conditions — say  from  300 
to  600  pounds  of  brush  per  acre. 

Broom  corn  requires  more  warmth  than 
Indian  corn,  and  succeeds  best  on  sandy 
soil  when  it  is  warmed  by  the  sun.  The 
land  should  be  prepared  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  and  only  such  seed  used  as  will 
sink  when  floated  in  water.  The  standard 
variety  is  the  Evergreen,  and  when  good 
seeds  of  this  are  obtained  from  reliable 
seedsmen  a  good  crop  may  be  anticipated. 
The  dwarf  varieties  are  only  used  for 
whisks  and  clothes  brushes,  and  the  de- 
mand is  not  so  great  for  them.  The  plant- 
ing and  cultivation  do  not  have  as  much 
effect  on  this  crop  as  its  harvesting  and 
after-preparation.  The  seeds  are  planted 
in  two  ways:  on  very  light,  clean,  rich 
land,  in  drills  three  feet  apart;  but  on 
other  land,  in  hills  three  and  two  feet 
apart,  with  six  to  eight  stalks  in  the  hill. 
The  seeds  then  need  a  light  covering  and 
cultivation  similar  to  Indian  corn. 

Harvesting. — Time  of  harvesting  is  im- 
portant. It  must  be  cut  before  seed  has 
ripened,  and  not  when  too  green.  A  good 
time  for  harvesting  is  when  the  blossoms 


fall.  The  brush  then  has  a  good  color, 
and  is  the  strongest  and  best  for  the  mar- 
ket. Some  farmers  let  it  stand  longer, 
and  then  use  the  seed  for  stock;  but  the 
gain  in  this  does  not  equal  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  harvesting  a  poorer  quality  of 
brush.  Before  the  stalks  are  cut  they  are 
tabled.  A  man  goes  through  the  fields 
and  breaks  two  rows,  laying  one  across 
the  other  almost  at  right  angles.  The 
cutter  then  follows  with  his  sharp  knife, 
which  is  placed  against  the  stalk  about 
eight  inches  from  the  brush.  As  the  stalks 
are  cut  they  are  carried  from  the  field  in 
wagons  and  scraped.  The  scraper  is  one 
or  two-horse  power,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  farm.  In  this  scraping  process  all 
of  the  seeds  are  taken  off,  after  which  the 
brush  is  ready  to  be  cured.  This  re- 
quires a  shed  or  building  through  which 
the  air  can  circulate  freely.  When  green 
the  stalks  should  be  laid  out  very  thinly, 
but  as  it  grows  dry  it  may  be  piled  up 
more  in  heaps.  So  much  depends  on  cur- 
ing the  brush  that  the  price  obtained  for 
it  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  if  it  receives 
intelligent  attention.  If  sheds  are  con- 
structed for  it  the  brush  may  be  held  over 
from  year  to  year,  and  sold  when  the  price 
is  high.  The  facilities  for  doing  this  are 
essential  to  success  in  this  work.  It  is 
a  crop  that  cannot  very  well  be  cultivated 
along  with  other  farm  products. 

Standard  and  Dwark. — The  Illinois 
Central  District  produces  a  variety  known 
as  "standard,"  which  grows  from  10  to  12 
feet  high,  and  produces  the  best  quality 
of  brush,  while  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  is  the 
"dwarf"  variety  which  yields  an  inferior 
quality  of  brush  more  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  and  whisk 
brooms  than  to  the  better  grade  of  carpet 
or  warehouse  brooms. 

The  harvesting  of  the  crop  in  Illinois 
requires  fully  40%  more  labor  and  cost 
than  in  the  western  districts,  hence  it  be- 
comes each  year  more  difficult  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  Western  producers 
of  dwarf  corn.  The  proper  care  of  the 
brush  in  the  Illinois  district  requires  that 
it  be  seeded  and  shedded  within  24  hours 
from  the  time  it  is  cut  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  color  and  to  avoid  brittleness; 
this  necessitates  for  each  grower  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  money  for  seeders  and 


curing  sheds,  whereas  in  Oklahoma  and 
other  Western  points  in  the  dwarf  country 
the  brush  is  "pulled"  and  thrown  on  the 
ground  to  lie  until  the  traveling  seeder 
and  baler  can  get  to  it. 

In  harvesting  the  standard  brush,  the 
stalk  must  first  be  "broken,"  or  in  other 
words  a  table  made  by  bending  the  stalks 
of  two  rows  diagonally  across  each  other 
about  40  inches  from  the  ground  with  the 
brush  extending  over  the  sides  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  the 
cutter.  This  "breaking  the  table"  is  one- 
third  of  the  labor,  as  one  man  will  break 
as  much  as  two  men  will  cut;  as  none  of 
this  labor  is  required  in  harvesting  dwarf 
corn,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  this 
one  item  the  producer  of  the  standard 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California-  ranch 
needs  Gypsum.  It  corrects  soil  con- 
ditions, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
soil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 

Write  for  booltlet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

AMBOY.  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 


10  in.  long, 
12  in.  long, 
14  in.  long, 
16  in.  long, 
18  in.  long. 
24  in.  long, 
30  In.  long, 


Per  1000. 
7  wide,  f  9.50 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 


10.50 

i  l.r.n 

13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

138U  WILLOW  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


brush  is  seriously  handicapped  in  his 
competition  with  the  Western  producer. 
The  price  of  standard  corn,  however,  is 
from  10  to  15%  more  than  that  paid  for 
the  dwarf. 

The  grower  of  dwarf  broom  corn  can 
make  a  profit  when  he  receives  $35  per 
ton  for  his  brush,  whereas  the  farmer 
raising  standard  brush  is  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  that  amount  in  producing 
his  crop  and  placing  it  on  the  market. 


TRY  IT  Oil  ONE  ACRE 


You  do  not  have  to  make  expensive  experi- 
ments with  our  Fertilizer.  Just  try  It  on  a  small 
patch  and  watch  the  results.  Compare  the  pro- 
duct of  this  acre  with  the  rest  of  your  land. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  greatly  increasing 
their  incomes  by  adding  to  the  soil  of  their 
farms  the  elements  which  it  lacks.  Very  often 
a  little  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind  will  make  a 
success  of  otherwise  unprofitable  farms. 

You  can  And  out  about  the  right  kind  of  fer- 
tilizers from  our  little  free  book  "The  Farmer's 
Friend,  1910"  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co., 
dept.  c, 

268    Market  Street, 
■    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


You  can't  sow  thistles  and 
reap  figs.    If  you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds  you 
grow  exactly  what 
you  expect  and  in 
a  orofusion 
and    pcrfec-  ^ 
tion  never  .^K  W 
excelled, 


Fifty 
years  of 
study  and 
experience 
make  them  re- 
liable. For  sale 
everywhere.  Ferry's 
1910   Seed  Annual 
free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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THE  TWO  CASSABAS. 


Of  the  several  Asiatic  winter  melons 
which  have  been  introduced  to  California 
during  the  last  40  years,  the  best  of  those, 
according  to  commercial  recognition  up  to 
this  time  is  the  cassaba.  But  there  are 
at  least  two  cassabas  grown  in  this  State 
and  they  came  to  us  in  different  ways 
and  at  different  times.  Concerning  their 
introduction  and  distribution  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  following  note  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Rixford,  of  this  city,  who  as  business 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
30  years  ago  directed  the  distribution  by 
that  journal: 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
cassaba  melon  into  California  is  briefly 
as  follows:  The  late  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Still- 
man,  father  of  Dr.  Stanly  Stillman,  of 
this  city,  was  on  a  tour  of  the  world  with 
young  James  L.  Flood.  While  at  the  city 
of  Cassaba,  Asia  Minor,  in  the  autumn 
of  1878,  they  were  impressed  with  the  fine 
quality  of  the  melons  in  that  market.  Dr. 
Stillman  sent  seeds  to  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  the  writer  secured  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  planted  at  Courtland,  on 
the  Sacramento  river,  by  the  late  Sol. 
Runyon.  From  these  few  seeds  12  or  15 
pounds  were  secured,  which  in  the  winter 
Of  1879-80,  were  distributed  among  3000 
subscribers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulle- 
tin. This  refers  to  the  medium  size,  late 
keeping  melon  which  is  found  in  our  mar- 
kets at  the  present  time. 

There  is  another  and  much  larger  mel- 
on known  as  the  Bidwell  cassaba.  The 
late  General  Bidwell  informed  the  writer 
that  he  secured  the  seeds  of  this  variety 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
many  years  ago.  General  Bidwell  gave 
much  care  to  its  cultivation,  and  by  care- 
ful selection  greatly  improved  it  and 
made  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  melons 
in  cultivation.  It  is  still  grown  by  Mrs. 
Bidwell  and  others  at  Chico.  This  was 
also  disseminated  by  the  Bulletin. — G.  P. 
Rixkord. 

This  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
cassaba  which  one  now  finds  leading  in 
the  fruit  markets  of  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  other  cities  of  California, 
and  which  is  carried  far  eastward  in  the 
overland  dining  car  service  is,  as  we  may 
call  it,  the  Stillman  cassaba  whose  intro- 
duction and  distribution  is  definitely 
stated  by  Mr.  Rixford. 

The  Bidwell  Cassaba  came  to  the  State 
about  10  years  sooner  than  the  Stillman. 
In  the  Pacific  Rubai  Pkf.ss  of  November 
17,  1906,  there  was  a  full  statement  by 
Col.  Royce,  of  Chico,  of  the  introduction 
of  this  variety  with  copies  of  the  original 
letters  of  transmission  from  S.  Dean  and 
Horace  Capron,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  bearing  dates  of  April  23, 
and  May  20,  1869.  From  these  it  appears 
that  several  kinds  of  melons  were  sent  to 
General  Bidwell  and  the  one  he  grew  as 
cassaba  proved  the  best,  and  the  survivor 
of  the  lot.  It  has  been  continually  grown 
on  the  Bidwell  estate  and  marketed  in 
varying  quantities  since  its  introduction. 


A  CHANCE  TO  SEE  THRIP 
FIGHTING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  line  to  let  you 
know  what  the  fruit  growers  of  Contra 
Costa  county  are  doing.  Last  fall  they 
organized  the  Contra  Costa  County  Co- 
operative Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operative  buying,  and  for  a  starter,  or 
dered  a  carload  of  Black  Leaf  Tobacco 
Extract  to  be  used  in  the  fight  to  control 
the  thrip. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  as- 
sociation, some  of  the  larger  growers  pur- 
chased from  the  East  a  car  of  "Friend" 
power  spraying  machines,  that  are  due  to 
arrive  February  1.  This  is  the  spraying 
machine  that  Mr.  Foster  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  used  in  1909. 
when  he  was  conducting  his  campaign 
against  the  thrip.    So  superior  is  it  to  any 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


44  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tolls 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
In  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  Is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

orange:  and  lemon  trees. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  In 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  PuIiiih, 
ltoN<-H.  i  Mill  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
I  in  inn.  (  ill. 


BARTLETT  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PRUNES, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES, 

ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  ROSES. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  commercial 
varieties.  Strictly  first  class,  TRUE  to 
NAME.  Give  us  a  chance  to  quote  you 
prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Bend  for 
Catalogue. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 

Chico,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES 

grown  from  carefully  selected  seed, 
will  produce  95<#  No.  1  nuts  of  which 
25%  will  grade  fancy.  Nuts  grown 
from  seed  are  more  hardy,  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost,  blight  or  sun- 
burn.  Postal  for  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Muir  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    Til  K  si  LVA-liEK(iTH()LDT  CO., 

161  Orchard  Ht.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTS 

or  hardy  \  arietles  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  1b  grown  »  lthout 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.   Write  Tor  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


TO 


Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


M  A  Psf 

Importers  ol 

Nitrate  ot 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


FEED  THE  SOIL 

AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 


Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity, 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale 
west  of  the  Rockies,  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  ol 
fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it 
produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA     FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  Office:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  ARE  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  tine  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  of  doubtful  quality  ?  Why  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  in  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  belter  acquainted  ?  ... 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  is  tersely  explained  In  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Horticulturally  and  Commercially,"  a  copy  of 
which  Is  yours  for  the  sum  of  B  cents. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 


San  Dlmas,  California. 


CITRUS  SEED-BED 


TREES,    SOUR  STOCK 

SwRft  Rtock    roueh  lemon  stock.   We  have  the  largest  and  finest  block  of  seedlings  In  the 
State   NAVELS,  VALEMCI AH,  EUREKA  LEMONS.    PhoneB :  Main  949,  Home  2020. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 


F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 
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other  outfit  that  had  ever  been  used  in  the 
county  before,  that  all  who  needed  a 
power  sprayer  and  saw  this  one,  purchas- 
ed one.  If  any  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  who  are  interested  should 
chance  to  be  in  Contra  Costa  about  March 
1,  they  can  find  the  latest  and  most  up-to- 
date  methods  of  spraying  in  operation 
against  the  thrip. 

Thos.  R.  Haxxa. 

Martinez. 


AN  EFFORT  FOR  IMPROVE- 
MENT FOR  POTATOES. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Colorado  station  is 
undertaking,  with  very  liberal  appropria- 
tions therefore,  some  forward  steps  in 
potato  breeding.  We  can  give  potatoes 
their  natural  conditions  in  our  higher 
mountains,  and  are  undertaking  to  de- 
velop by  centgener  methods  improved 
strains  of  standard  American  varieties  of 
potatoes,  and  by  other  means  to  secure 
new  varieties  which  may  be  better  than 
those  we  have.  One  of  the  necessary  steps 
to  this  netted  public  service  is  a  full 
history  so  far  as  can  be  obtained,  of  the 
origin  of  present  varieties.  This  infor- 
mation is  necessary  in  order  to  know  the 
inheritance  that  lies  behind  any  particu- 
lar strain  of  potatoes. 

It  has  never  been  proven  whether  hill 
selection  by  centgener  methods  will  pre- 
serve our  varieties  of  potatoes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  never  been  proven  that 
potatoes  need  run  out  if  so  handled.  We 
believe  that  this  sort  of  work,  which  is 
an  near  as  possible  parallel  to  the  work 
that  has  been  done  with  corn,  must  meet 
with  your  approval,  and  we  wonder  if  you 
will  give  one  part  of  our  plan  needed 
publicity.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get'in 
communication  with  potato  growers  who 
know  the  history  of  present  varieties. 
Possibly  most  of  such  men  will  be  elderly 
men  who  have  been  interested  in  potatoes 
all  of  their  lives,  and  can  from  memory, 
tell  what  they  know  about  old  varieties  of 
potatoes.  If  interested  people  will  write 
to  us  we  will  be  very  glad  to  send  them 
blanks  for  reporting.  It  is  hoped  that 
eventually  these  histories  may  be  pub- 
lished, possibly  with  cuts  or  even  with 
colored  photographs.  A  project  of  this 
kind  is  one  that  every  seedsman  should 
be  glad  to  help  along,  because  the  com- 
bined report  will  be  of  use  to  every  seed 
house  handling  potatoes. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  ex- 
tend the  invitation  for  co-operators  to 
write  to  us.  They  should  state  with  what 
varieties  they  are  familiar,  and  address 
letters  to  the  writer.  The  history,  when 
published,  will,  of  course,  go  to  all  who 
assit  us. 

C.  L.  Fitch. 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


AS  TO  MUDHENS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  mudhens  good  eat- 
ing, if  so,  how  are  they  seasoned  and 
cooked?  Waiting  reply,  I  remain.  An- 
swer in  paper. — H.  H.,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Hang  the  mudhen  by  the  neck  until  it 
drops  off  with  disgust.  This  will  also 
drain  the  mud  from  the  bird.  Do  not 
pick  the  feathers  as  they  will  make  the 
meat  rest  easier  on  the  stomach.  To 
really  enjoy  a  mudhen  it  should  be  eaten 
in  the  dark,  and  sprinkled  with  horse- 
radish and  mustard. 

The  same  party  asks  if  it  is  healthier 
to  eat  a  heavy  breakfast,  a  medium  lunch, 
and  a  light  supper,  or  the  reverse.  We 
advise  the  writer  to  breakfast  off  the 
above  bird,  and  we  believe  he  will  soft 
pedal  through  the  other  meals  the  rest 
of  the  day. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DOUSKY, 
YVhlttler,  California. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE    FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE   AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach,  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 


IN  VARIETY. 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality — by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "  When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition — to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS, 

W.    A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 


BOLTON 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM    AND  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  Is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  M.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  rsustlc  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PIIV  TPCPQLFRUIT  and 
DIM  ll\LLu[Q"N*eyiiTAL 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  bave  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   

and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
Irom   ■ 


WORLD 


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  gralled 
Irom  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varlel.es 
they  order.  1 


WRITE   US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES 


ESTABLISHED  186S 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealeis  and  manufacturers. 

WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

OFFICE:  624  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 


Albany,  Oregon. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED. 

The  hardiest  and  most  desir 
In  existence,  best  us  a  stock  f< 
of  Citrus  Fruits.  We  offer 
fresh  seed,  grown  and  gatlierc 
expert  care  that  has  made  Gle 
Nurseries  famous  for  quality, 
chances  with  seed  of  doubtful 


able  strain 
•  r  all  kinds, 
only  good, 
d  with  the 
n  St.  Mary 
Don't  take 
grade  and 
larters  and 
particulars 


uncertain  value — buy  of  hoadriu 
K«-t  the  besst.     Prices  and  full 
on  application  to  Clerk  P.  H.  P. 
GLEN  ST.  MARY   M  HSEKiRS  COMPANY. 
HU-a  St.   Mary,   I  In. 


The  only  two  really  "Immune"  well  tested  walnuts:  heavy 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  gralted  trees  only. 

"Conco-d" 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

Nzw  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC.. 

Morganhill,  Sinta  ( "ara  Co.,  (  til. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Lime  lor  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.  Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY    COMPANY,    AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It  or  address, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  4864. 

Hannay  Nursery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

Kor  sale  hy  all  the  larije  Krocers,  or 
D.  A-  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue.  San  Jose.  Cal. 
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"BUG-GO" 

The  only  dlxtlllate  emulxloii  that  "ill  nut  break  up  an  the  addition  of 
Niifnclcut  eauMtlt*  Hoda  to  kill  moss  and  MCiile.  It  In  diluted  with  fourteen 
jiai  is  water  and  mixes  readily. 

BUG-GO 

KILLS  THE  SCALE 
CLEANS  THE  TREE 

It  quickly  and  effeetually  erndleateH  all  kinds  of  Mcalc,  Including;  brown 
nnricot.  blnck,  greedy,  Italian  pear,  and  San  Jonc  Meale.  Ah  a  fungicide  It  In 
unexcelled   and  In  partleularly   effective  on  peach  and  pear  trees. 

Bead  for  our  booklet  on  "Spray  Material*,"  which  tells  more  about  (Inv- 
ito and  our  other  Hpraylng  materials.  Or,  better  still.  Mend  si  1.7".  fq£  a  50- 
gallon  •  barrel  of  Bug-eo  and  50  poundM  of  cauHtlc  nulla.  TIiIn  w  ill  make  750 
gallons  of  Mpray  nntl  will  cover  from  300  to  S00  trecM.     We  prepay  the  freight. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  WEST  JULIAN  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

Indications  of  spring  are  being  shown 
around  Hanford  by  the  almond  trees 
blossoming. 

E.  A.  Brim,  of  Willows,  is  planting  25,- 
000  Muscat  grape  cuttings  on  the  hill  land 
near  that  town. 

A  heavy  windstorm  around  Rialto  has 
done  considerable  damage  to  the  fruit, 
knocking  it  to  the  ground. 

Forty-four  plow  teams  are  being  used 
to  cultivate  the  Vina  vineyard  at  Tehama 
county.  This  plowing  is  done  twice  every 
season. 

The  crop  of  hazel  nuts  in  Clark  county, 
Oregon,  has  been  enormous  this  year. 
Many  of  the  growers  are  realizing  $450 
an  acre  on  them. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  has  taken  a 
lease  of  the  Hefner  ranch  in  Butte  coun- 
ty, and  is  digging  up  many  old  peach 
trees  and  planting  in  new. 

The  Japanese  orchardists  of  Newcastle, 
Placer  county,  held  a  meeting  recently 
and  discussed  means  and  methods  of  or- 
ganizing into  a  permanent  body. 

The  university  farm  at  Davis  has  over 
200  varieties  of  grapes.  The  collection 
includes  grapes  from  every  country  in 
the  world  where  grapes  are  cultivated. 

F.  O.  Scarlett,  a  prominent  orchardist 
of  Solano  county,  recently  bought  the 
W.  B.  Brown  ranch  for  $100,000.  The 
ranch  contains  1000  acres,  380  of  which 
is  in  orchard. 

The  Rucker  Farmers'  Union,  composed 
of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  that 
district,  was  recently  organized.  Direc- 
tors are:  J.  Holler,  Chas.  Daubery,  Ellis 
W.  Harrison,  C.  E.  Weddell,  and  J.  W. 
Thayer. 

The  directors  of  the  Apple  Annual  As- 
sociation, of  Pajaro  valley,  recently  met 
and  recommended  that  a  $15,000  building 
be  erected  in  Watsonville  to  be  utilized 
for  holding  apple  shows  and  other  simi- 
lar exhibitions. 

The  highest  price  recorded  at  Ontario 
since  last  winter  for  the  sale  of  an  or- 
ange or  lemon  grove  has  been  paid  for 
10  acres  of  lemons,  which  sold  for  $2000 
per  acre.  The  seller  was  Wm.  Gossau 
and  the  buyer  W.  W.  Phipps. 

The  cold  snap  which  Placer  county 
has  experienced  during  the  last  two 
months  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  fruit 
raisers,  as  it  has  kept  the  buds  from  put- 
ting forth  too  early  and  being  killed  later 
on  by  the  spring  frost. 

A  carload  of  peach  trees  shipped  from 
Utah  to  Newcastle  were  recently  held  up 
by  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bowman.  These  trees  are  to  be  inspect- 
ed for  peach  borer  before  being  allowed 
to  be  taken  off  the  cars. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Sharp  is  making  a  fight  against  the  vine 
hopper,  which  made  its  appearance  re- 
cently in  Kings  county.  It  is  feared  that 
the  insect  will  damage  this  year's  raisin 
crop,  so  early  spraying  and  plowing  has 
been  recommended. 

It  is  understood  that  the  canners  are 
offering  long  term  agreements  either  for 
5  or  10  year  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Sut- 
ter county  for  peaches.  The  price  is 
about  $25  a  ton  for  Tuscan  cling  and 
other  peaches  of  that  grade.  The  grow 
ers,  however,  are  not  taking  very  kindly 
to  this  price  and  are  awaiting  better  of- 
fers. 

The  blackberry  growers  of  Sebastopol, 
who  sold  their  berries  last  season  to  the 
canneries  for  $35  per  ton  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  receive  an 
additional  sum  for  all  berries  that  were 
sold  by  the  canneries  up  to  January  1st, 
have  just  come  into  possession  of  the 
final   payments.    All  the  growers  have 


been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3S.21  per  ton, 
this  being  better  than  many  expected. 

A  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  of  So- 
noma county  was  recently  held  and  the 
standardizing  of  fruit  was  adopted.  A 
committee  composed  of  J.  W.  Turner,  A. 
R.  Gallaway,  E.  C.  Merrit,  J.  B.  Dixon, 
W.  B.  Griffith,  and  C.  E.  Hotle,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Placer,  Yolo 
and  Solano  counties  standards  of  cher- 
ries, grapes,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots. 

The  American  trade  with  Germany  has 
been  hampered  in  recent  years  by  the 
operations  of  speculative  buyers  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  report  from 
the  Consul  General  Skinner  at  Hamburg. 
The  trouble  could  be  overcome  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Skinner,  if  the  fruit  grow- 
ers would  combine  and  set  up  standard 
grades  and  use  official  certificates  to  ac- 
company their  shipments,  so  that  the  im- 
porters at  Hamburg  could  be  certain  of 
getting  the  goods  they  pay  for.  Instead 
of  permitting  fruit  of  American  range  to 
be  sold  at  auction  at  Hamburg,  he  sug- 
gests that  producers  in  this  country  per- 
fect an  organization  for  handling  their 
own  product  and  private  cold  storage  at 
Hamburg,  and  to  extend  the  business. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jeff- 
rey has  appointed  the  following  30  fruit 
growers  to  solicit  members  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Deciduous  Fruit  Protective  League 
and  to  arrange  for  its  formation:  F.  H. 
Buck,  Vacaville;  S.  F.  Leib,  San  Jose;  C. 
H.  Rogers,  Watsonville;  August  Brink, 
Winters;  J.  P.  Dargitz,  Acampo;  B.  E. 
Hutchinson,  Fresno;  H.  Wilson,  Merced; 
L.  W.  Burr,  Bakersfleld;  G.  W.  Ashley, 
Stockton;  F.  T.  Eddinger,  Sacramento; 
C.  E.  Priesing,  Chico;  N.  P.  Chipman,  Red 
Bluff;  W.  J.  G.  Fulham,  Visalia;  George 
H.  Kellogg,  Newcastle;  Harris  Wein- 
stock,  Sacramento;  C.  E.  Hotle,  Sebasto- 
pol; A.  R.  Galloway,  Healdsburg;  G.  E. 
Lawrence,  Lodi;  F.  B.  McKevitt,  Vaca- 
ville; E.  O.  Webb,  Hay  ward;  B.  F.  Wal- 
ton, Yuba  City;  George  L.  Hunt,  Elk 
Grove;  J.  A.  Livingston,  Lincoln;  G.  F. 
Lamiman,  Anderson;  E.  A.  Brom,  Wil- 
liams; W.  N.  Hughes,  Madera;  A.  B. 
Whittier,  Loomis;  J.  E.  Hassler,  Placer- 
ville;  J.  L.  Nagle,  Newcastle  and  Newton 
Peck,  Nevada  City. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  poultry  show  will  be  held  in  Marys- 
ville  on  March  1st,  2d,  and  3d. 

W.  Hirsch,  of  Irvington,  sold  a  cockerel 
to  J.  W.  Barrett,  of  Stockton,  for  $80. 

The  asparagus  crop  at  Rio  Vista,  near 
Sacramento,  will  be  very  large  this  sea- 
son. 

More  acres  of  grain  will  be  seeded 
around  Gilroy  this  season  than  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

According  to  official  statistics  on  a  40 
acre  farm  in  Japan  there  are  192  people, 
16  cows,  16  donkeys  and  32  pigs. 

The  residents  of  Fort  Bidwell,  Modoc 
county,  are  petitioning  the  Government 
to  establish  a  Government  Experimental 
Station  at  that  point. 
[  At  the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Mrs.  Walter  Porter  sold  a  turkey  weigh- 
ing 52  pounds  for  $500.  This  turkey  has 
been  winning  prizes  through  all  the  East- 
ern States. 

A  large  acreage  is  being  put  out  to 
grain  in  Armada  valley,  near  San  Jacin- 
to. F.  W.  Siefkes  has  put  in  1000  acres, 
J.  B.  Maxwell,  1800  acres;  C.  G.  McEwen, 
500  acres;  W.  F.  Wardrobe,  300  acres. 

J.  J.  Morton,  a  broom  maker  of  Laton, 
was  unable  to  secure  enough  broom  straw 
this  year,  so  he  will  set  out  40  acres  near 
Grangeville.  Broom  corn  is  very  high- 
priced  now,  selling  for  some  $300  a  ton. 

Over  3000  pounds  of  flower  seeds  have 
been  donated  by  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  and 
others,  to  be  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses at  the  Rose  Carnival  which  is  to  be 
held  in  San  Jose  in  the  spring.  These 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  atock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  In  Fresno  County— 1,000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  Is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FRENCH  PRUNE; 
TUSCAN,  ORANGE  and 
PHILLIPS  CLING 
PEACH; 

LOVELL  FREESTONE 
PEACH  TREES; 

MAMOTH,  HIMALAYA, 
LOGAN  and 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Write  us  for  special  price 

COLONY  NURSERY,  Gridley,  Cal. 


ROSES 

Strong  field  grown  2-year-old  plants; 
over  200  varieties  to  select  from  at  our 
selection  of  varieties',  5  plants  for  $1.00; 
10  plants  for  $2.00;  100  plants  for  $18.00. 

Camellias  with  flower  buds,  fine  double 
European  varieties,  at  75  cents  to  $1.00 
each. 

Camellias  without  flower  buds,  from  25 
cents  up. 

Tree  Paeonias.  strong,  finest  verleties, 
75  cents  to  $1.25  each. 

Ericas  in  many  varieties,  from  25  cents 
and  up. 

Also  a  large  collection  of  Palms.  Orna- 
mental. Shade  and  Fruit  Trees.  Eucalvntus. 
Cypress  Pines  in  fiats.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

F.  LUDEMANN.  Prop..  1M1  B.kcr  St..  Saa  Fraaci»» 


Eneinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLS0N,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS 


"WILLSON'S  WONDER"    Natural  Size. 

"ACME  " 

AND  GENUINE 

"  FRANQUETTE  99 

All  these  are  blight  resisting. 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matter. 


Cold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

with  ROOTS  &L. 

HENRY  SHAW,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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seeds  are  being  sent  out  all  over  the 
county  for  people  to  plant  and  get  the 
flowers  in  bloom  by  carnival  time. 

J.  L.  Ross,  of  Petaluma,  recently  sold 
his  poultry  and  pigeon  farm  to  Fred 
Rohde.  Mr.  Ross  had  over  3000  pigeons 
and  has  been  supplying  over  $200  worth 
of  squabs  per  month  to  the  big  hotels  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  recently  at  Yuba  City  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Commission.  It  is  the  intention 
to  hold  these  meetings  every  two  weeks 
until  the  fruit  season  commences. 

The  20th  annual  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bee  Keepers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  February  14  to  16. 
Bee  keepers  from  all  over  the  State  will 
be  in  attendance,  and  many  matters  of 
great  importance  in  this  industry  will  be 
taken  up  and  discussed.  A  rate  of  1% 
round  trip  has  been  made  for  this  con- 
vention by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  grape  juice  factory  will  be  built  at 
Dinuba,  the  money  to  be  put  up  by  local 
capitalists. 

The  proposition  is  on  foot  to  make  al- 
cohol, aseptic  acid  and  wood  tar  out  of 
the  sage  brush  of  Nevada. 

Raisin  growers  are  receiving  2%c.  a 
pound  for  their  raisins.  Many  outside 
buyers  are  coming  in  at  this  price. 

Libby,  McNeal  &  Libby  will  soon  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  $20,000  as- 
paragus cannery  near  Hyde  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river. 

Fallon,  Nevada,  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  a  sugar  factory  soon,  as  the  Nevada 
Beet  Sugar  Company  is  being  organized 
to  establish  a  factory  at  that  point. 

Two  thousand  squirrels  and  1000  coy- 
otes were  presented  for  bounty  in  Tulare 
county  during  January.  The  squirrels 
brought  3c.  apiece,  and  the  coyotes  $2. 

M.  S.  Tarkington,  of  Tulare,  put  some 
Muscat  and  Tokay  grapes  in  sawdust  last 
September,  and  they  were  eaten  recently 
and  tasted  just  as  fresh  as  when  they 
were  put  in  the  barrel. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Ruther- 
ford, of  Merced  county,  states  that 
throughout  the  Turlock  district  95%  of 
the  eucalyptus  trees  up  to  two  years  old 
have  been  either  killed  or  badly  damaged 
by  frost. 

A.  Sbarboro,  of  the  Italian  Swiss  Col- 
ony, estimates  that  the  production  of 
wine  in  California  for  1909  amounted  to 
50,000,000  gallons,  of  which  amount  30 
000,000  was  dry  wine,  18,000,000  sweet, 
and  2,000,000  of  brandy. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Modoc 
county  have  enacted  an  ordinance  for  ex 
terminating  the  squirrels  throughout  the 
county,  which  have  been  doing  consider- 
able damage  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
ordinance  compels  every  person,  firm  or 
corporation  leasing  or  occupying  any  land 
within  the  limits  of  Modoc  county,  which 
are  infected  with  squirrels,  to  kill  them. 
Failure  to  comply  with  the  law  is  made 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  heavy 
fine. 

The  grape  growers  of  the  State  are 
planning  an  organization,  which  is  to  be 
hoped  will  combine  the  entire  grape  in 
terest  of  California.  A  meeting  to  this 
effect  was  held  at  Stockton  last  Saturday 
when  a  committee  was  appointed,  com 
posed  of  C.  W.  Norton,  Stockton;  W.  C 
Brown,  Lodi;  H.  H.  Bennett,  Fresno;  L 
T.  Walker,  Lodi;  H.  M.  Ellis,  Sacramen 
to;  Colonel  H.  Welnstock,  San  Francisco; 
F.  B.  Mills,  Woodbridge;  J.  F.  Peters 
Stockton;  R.  G.  Williams,  Lodi;  C.  M 
Hartley,  Vacaville;  G.  H.  Cutter,  New 
castle.  This  committee  will  meet  on 
March  16  to  recommend  plans  to  secure 
better  prices,  better  packing  and  the  ex 


1  :  _  S 
USE  f  H  C  BINDER  TWINE  FOR 

SURE-STEADY-ECONOMICAL  RESULTS 


DON'T  experiment  with  binder  twine  of  low  grade 
or  unknown  quality.    Sisal  or  high-grade  Manila, 
bearing  the  I  H  C  trade-mark,  should  be  your  choice. 
You  can  be  sure  that  they  will  stand  the  necessary  strain.    They  have 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  fiber  in  them  that  insures  strength  to  spare. 

Even-spun,  smooth-running,  no  knots,  thereby  avoiding  tangles  in  the 
twine  box  and  consequent  waste.  These  qualities  give  even  tension — 
which  means  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tying. 

Inferior  binder  twine  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  means  not  only  waste  of 
time  and  poor  work,  but  a  waste  of  the  twine  itself,  possible  loss  of  crop 
at  harvest  time;  and  it  is  not  always  full  length  to  the  pound.  Every  ball 
of  I  H  C  twine  is 

Guaranteed  to  be  Full 
Length 

And  every  ball  runs  smooth  and  steady  so  you  can  use  all  of  it. 

Remember,  we  sell  grain  binders.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  quality  of  twine  you  use  than  the  twine  manufacturer 
who  does  not  sell  binders. 

Stick  to  Sisal  or  Standard  Sisal  500-ft.  twine.  If  you  prefer  Manila,  you 
will  economize  by  getting  high-grade  Manila  600-ft.  or  Pure  Manila  650-ft. 
Don't  befooled  by  alow  price.  Low-grade  Manila  costs  as  much  as  high- 
grade  Sisal ,  but  isn't  worth  as  much .  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  know. 
85  to  90  per  cent  use  Sisal  and  Standard.  In  any  case,  look  for  the  I  H  C 
trade-mark  to  be  sure  of  quality.  Choose  from  any  of  the  following  brands: 
Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Piano,  International. 

Better  let  your  local  dealer  know  well  ahead  of  time  how  much  you  will  need.  Mean- 
while, if  you  want  more  interesting  facts  on  binder  twine,  write  nearest  branch  house 
for  particulars. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver,  CoL;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cat 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Chicago  (Incorporated)  U.  S.  A. 


tension  of  the  market 
grapes. 


for  California 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

CAN  SUPPLY 

All  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees— 

ESPECIALLY 

Apple  and  Cherry  Trees 

All  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine, 
Raisin  and  Table  Grapes 

ALSO 

Fig  Trees 

Catalogue  Free.  Address 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor 

BOX  615x,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 

ALL  STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

The  best  that  good 
care  can  produce 

Write  for  Spring  Surplus  List. 
Book  your  order  at  once, 
we  are  selling  out  fast 

Trie  Silva-Bergtrioldt  Company 

171  Orchard  Street    Newcastle,  California 


FARM    W  ANTED 

We  want  lo  hear  from  OWNER  haying  good  FARM  for 
sale  in  good  locality.  Slate  lowed  price,  ai  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  ui.  American  Invest- 
ment Auociation.  815  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis  Minn. 


Circular  \T 
Cultivator  Tooth, 

STANDARD  AND  CLAMP. 


First  Premium  State  Fair  1907-08. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  GREAT  SAVER 
OF  HORSEFLESH. 

See  Catalog  lor  Testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BOWEN  &  FRENCH, 

6S6  Washington  St., 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Berry  Growers,  Attention! 

I  have  about  seventy  first-class  standard-size 
lierry  Chests  or  Crates  that  I  am  offering,  to 
close  an  estate.  They  will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or 
In  lots  to  suit.  For  further  Information  apply  to 
W.  A.  PRYAL,  09th  Street,  "3»r  College  Ave., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


(  AI.IMVItXA  PIG. 


The  Genuine  Smyrna  Klg  Of 
Commerce. 

We  were  the  first  to  produce  this 
fig  In  the  United  States  and  to  dem- 
onstrate its  great  commercial  value. 
Growers  are  commencing  to  realize 
more  and  more  that  this  is  the  only 
fig  to  plant  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  as  well  as  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  State, 
where  favorable  drying  conditions 
exist.  When  you  buy  from  us.  you 
get  the  genuine  article. 
We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  till  other 
varieties  of  fig. 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Our  Citrus  Nurseries  have  in- 
creased very  materially  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  today  we  carry  one 
of  the  finest  assortments  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Citrus  Trees. 
The  active  demand  for  Oranges, 
Lemons.  Pomelos,  which  has  not  onlj 
been  maintained  this  season,  but 
also  In  past  years,  makes  it  evident 
the  demand  for  Citrus  Trees  will 
continue  unabated.  We  still  have  a 
stock  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  and 
invite  inquiries  from  intending  pur- 
chasers. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  on  the 
Coast,  of  Black  Cornichon.  Black 
Hamburg,  Emperor,  Flame  Tokay, 
on  their  own  roots  as  well  as  on 
Phvlloxera  Resistant  roots.  Also  all 
the  leading  raisin,  table  and  ship- 
ping, wine  varieties.  Our  vines  are 
carefully  graded  and  you  will  find 
it  to  your  interest  to  figure  with  us. 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


OF 

ALL  SORTS 


DATTIER  DE  BEYROUTH  GRAPES. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
great  shipping  grapes  of  California. 
The  Horticulturist  in  the  warmer 
sections  of  California,  Arizona  and 
Texas  should  give  a  few  of  these 
vines  a  trial.  We  have  no  hesitancv 
in  recommending  the  planting  of 
this  grape  on  an  extensive  scale,  as 
its  merits  have  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  here,  so  that  we  can 
recommend  It  very  highly  indeed. 
Ripening  considerably  earlier  than 
the  Malaga,  it  is  not  only  a  much 
more  striking  grape  In  general  ap- 
pearance, but  also  more  highly  II rt - 
vored,  and  will  stand  shipping  to  the 
Eastern  Market  equally  as  well.  It 
has  another  value  which  Is  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  that  Is,  It 
makes  an  excellent  raisin.  In 
Smyrna,  where  this  grape  originated, 
it  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  table  and  raisin  grapes  in 
existence. 


ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
fruit  trees  alone,  but  grow  an  ini 
mense  assortment  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  Evergreen 
aid  Deciduous.  Climbing  and  Trail- 
ing Plants,  Palms  for  outside  plant- 
ing and  Mouse  Decoration,  Roses  in 
tree  and  bush  form. 

PAID-OP  CAPITAL  •  100.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

L,  ° 

22S 


GeO.C  ROedlng  Pre3&Mo.r. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Paul  P.  Paekeb. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  RE 
MOUNT  STATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


A  resolution  was  recently  passed  by  the 
California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion wherein  they  ask  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  remount  station  in  central  Cali- 
fornia. As  matters  stand  now,  colts  are 
purchased  In  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  are  then  sent  to  one  of 
the  remount  depots  in  the  Middle  West. 
This  entails  a  large  expense  and  loss  of 
time  to  the  government,  wherein  if  one 
is  established  on  the  coast  an  incentive 
well  be  given  to  breeders  of  horses  to 
raise  animals  suitable  for  army  service, 
besides  saving  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  the  government. 

A  colt  is  bought  on  the  coast  and  then 
taken  to  one  of  these  depots,  where  it  is 
trained  either  for  the  cavalry  or  artillery 
service  and  when  perfected  is  sent  to  the 
various  regiments. 

The  army  always  pays  good  prices  for 
its  horses,  but  its  requirements  are  very 
high.  In  a  report  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  ending  June  30,  1908,  it  is  shown 
that  1646  cavalry,  418  artillery,  79  riding 
and  1.',  draft  horses  were  purchased.  The 
cavalry  horses  averaged  $136,  the  artillery 
$163,  the  riding  $156  and  the  draft  $263. 
These  prices  were  below  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  and  are  below  the  prices  now 
being  paid  for  similar  animals.  The  gov- 
ernment is  also  a  good  buyer  of  mules, 
and  during  this  same  period  bought  557 
draft  mules  at  $168  apiece  and  797  pack 
mules  at  $145.  During  this  year  2665 
animals  were  sold  or  died  or  were  con- 
demned, leaving  on  hand  13,411  cavalry 
horses,  3541  artillery  horses  and  2512 
uraft  horses.  For  military  purposes  sev- 
eral distinct  horses  are  required,  accord 
ing  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be 
put,  and  each  type  must  conform  care- 
fully to  a  standard  set  by  the  War  De- 
partment. The  cavalry  horses  must  be 
sound,  well  bred,  of  a  superior  class  and 
have  quality,  gentle  and  of  kind  disposi- 
tion; thoroughly  broken  to  the  saddle, 
with  light  and  elastic  mouth,  easy  gait 
and  free  and  prompt  action  at  the  walk, 
trot  and  gollop;  free  from  vicious  habits, 
without  material  blemish  or  defect  and 
otherwise  to  conform  to  the  following  de- 
scription: Gelding  of  uniform  and  hardy 
color  in  good  condition,  from  four  to 
eight  years  old,  weighing  from  950  to 
1100  pounds,  depending  on  height,  which 
should  be  from  15  to  15%  hands. 

Horses  required  for  orderlies  and 
mounted  messengers  must  be  geldings  of 
uniform  and  hardy  color  in  good  condi- 
tion from  four  to  eight  years  old,  weigh- 
ing from  825  to  950  pounds,  depending 
on  height,  which  should  be  from  14'/_>  to 
15  hands,  otherwise  it  must  answer  the 
same  description  as  that  given  for  cav- 
alry horses. 

The  artillery  horse  for  siege  batteries 
must  be  a  gelding  or  a  mare  of  hardy 
color  in  good  condition,  from  four  to 
eight  years  old,  height  from  16  to  17 
hands,  weight  from  1350  to  1650  pounds. 
Horses  otherwise  satisfactory  which  fall 
short  or  exceed  these  limitations  by  not 
more  than  fifty  pounds  due  to  temporary 
conditions  may  be  accepted.  Mares  in 
foal  will  not  be  accepted. 

Before  the  Indians  were  subdued  only 
mature  horses  of  about  eight  years  could 
be  used  in  the  cavalry  service,  as  younger 
horses  could  not  endure  the  hardships  en- 
countered in  the  Indian  country,  as  they 
had  to  go  for  months  through  the  dry 
desert  country  with  no  hay  or  grain  to 
eat,  and  had  to  pick  up  their  living  from 
the  native  grasses.  Fortunately  the  con- 
ditions have  changed  so  that  now  they 


take  four-year-old  horses  with  a  maxi 
mum  age  of  eight  years. 

Army  horses  are  purchased  under  writ- 
ten contract.  When  the  army  desires 
horses  it  advertises  for  them,  giving  the 
number  of  horses,  the  place  of  delivery 
and  the  date  on  which  the  proposals  will 
be  opened.  The  requirements  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  sale  are  stated  fully  in  a 
circular  letter,  which  gives  in  detail  all 
the  specifications  required.  If  a  bidder  is 
successful  he  is  required  to  furnish  a 
bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
obligation.  When  the  horses  are  ready 
for  inspection,  in  the  time  agreed  upon  in 
the  contract,  the  government  veterinarian 
and  an  officer  inspect  the  animals.  Those 
that  are  accepted  are  branded  with  the 
letters  V.  S.  and  shipped  to  the  various 
stations  where  required. 


ECONOMY  OF  THE  ROUND 
DAIRY  BARN. 

The  planning,  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  farm  buildings,  says  the 
Chicago  Live  Stock  World,  do  not  usually 
receive  the  thought  and  study  these  sub- 
jects warrant.  How  many  dairymen  have 
compared  a  circular,  40-cow  barn  with  the 
common  rectangular  building  containing 
the  same  area?  How  many  understand 
that  the  circular  structure  is  much  the 
stronger;  that  the  rectangular  form  re- 
quires 22%  more  wall  and  foundation  to 
enclose  the  same  space;  and  that  the  cost 
of  material  is  from  34  to  58%  more  for 
the  rectangular  building? 

To  the  winter's  knowledge,  heretofore, 
there  has  never  been  published  a  care- 
fully figured  out,  detailed  comparison  of 
a  properly  constructed  circular  bar.  The 
objections  that  have  been  raised  to  round 
barns  have  usually  been  made  by  people 
who  have  not  gotten  far  enough  into  the 
subject  to  really  understand  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  forms. 

It  has  been  found  by  comparison  and 
experience  that  the  round  barn  has  many 
advantages  over  the  rectangular  form.  In 
order  to  compare  the  amount  and  cost  of 
material  in  the  round  and  rectangular 
barns,  the  figures  given  are  based  on  the 
careful,  detailed  estimates  of  an  expert 
barn  builder.  Two  comparisons,  figured 
on  wood  construction  throughout,  are 
made,  in  which  round  barns  60  feet  and 
90  feet  in  diameter  are  compared  with 
both  plank  and  mortise  frame  rectangu- 
lar barns  containing  the  same  number  of 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  respectively. 

1.  Round  barns  would  be  more  gener- 
ally built  if  their  advantages  were  known 
and  if  the  few  which  have  been  erected 
had  been  rightly  constructed. 

2.  The  round  dairy  barn  offers  greater 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlafac  Ion. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendont,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  "Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  iuralviable 
JEwj  bottle  or  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
■Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.   Trice  SI  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  kY. 
pros*,  charsc*  paid   wltn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.   t*rsend  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.   Address  circulars. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  sta  Hons  quIcKly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  in 
the  business.  For  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  offer  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Kvery  horse  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.   For  particulars  address 

E.  LOVELL,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  D.  1,  Napa.  HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Proprietor. 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12$ 

Fat   2X* 

Carbohydrates   bV'i 

Fibre   lit 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MnnP^TO     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.    "IvUCOlU,  V^.-AE. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff     Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sixes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOTJSB,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of.  California  Selected  Kugar  Pine. 

We  are  t  oast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 

Correspondence  Solicited.   


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

mr  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdliect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  4  SONS,  Wholessile  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2002  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.  Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Haniord,  Cal. 
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•onvenience  in  storing,  handling  and  dis- 
tributing the  feed. 

3.  In  the  circular  construction,  much 
greater  strength  is  secured  with  less  lum- 
per. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  of 
the  round  barn  are  convenience,  strength 
and  cheapness. 

The  round  barn  is  more  convenient  be- 
cause of  the  greater  ease  and  fewer  steps 
with  which  the  feed  can  be  gotten  to  the 
pows,  owing  to  the  central  location  of  the 
supply,  and  because  of  the  unobstructed 
now,  which  reduces  the  labor  required  in 
nowing  hay. 

The  circular  construction  is  the  strong- 
est, because  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
ineal  strength  of  the  lumber.  All  ex- 
posed surfaces  are  circular,  and  withstand 
greater  wind  pressure  because  the  wind 
;'an  get  no  direct  hold,  as  on  the  sides  or 
jable  ends  of  a  rectangular  barn. 

In  round  numbers,  rectangular  barns 
•equire,  according  to  their  construction, 
'rom  34  to  58%  more  in  cost  of  material 
;han  round  barns  of  the  same  area  and 
milt  of  the  same  grade  of  material. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Ted  Pritchett  and  Charles  Emery  of 
Sealdsburg  have  leased  12,000  acres  of 
and  in  Mendocino  county,  where  they  in- 
end  running  5000  head  of  sheep. 

Twenty-two  carloads  of  cattle  were 
ihipped  from  Gazell  to  Seattle  by  Gray- 
son-Owen Co.  of  Oakland. 

The  following  San  Francisco  buyers  re- 
:ently  sent  out  of  Lovelock,  Nev.,  the  fol- 
owing  number  of  carloads  of  cattle: 
Western  Meat  Company,  35  cars;  J.  G. 
lohnson,  11;  Henry  Levy,  9;  H.  Moffltt,  8 
ars.  Over  100  cars  of  cattle  were  sent 
nit  last  week  from  this  section. 

F.  G.  Chalmers,  a  rancher  in  the  San 
Rafael  valley  near  Nogales,  Ariz.,  raised 
i  litter  of  four  pigs.  They  were  littered 
m  February  11  of  last  year  and  killed  on 
December  27.  Three  of  the  pigs  dressed 
jetween  500  and  600  pounds.  These  three 
)igs  were  fed  1500  pounds  of  corn  in  38 
lays  prior  to  their  killing. 

William  Darby  of  Hickman,  Stanislaus 
ounty,  raised  a  hog  which  weighed  673 
pounds,  for  which  he  received  7V>  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  total  of  $50.47.  This  hog  was 
:hree-quarters  Poland-China  and  one- 
juarter  Berkshire. 

F.  R.  Walti  and  E.  Bordieu,  Santa  Cruz 
autchers,  recently  secured  judgment 
igainst  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for 
a  number  of  sheep  which  one  of  its  en- 
gines ran  over  and  killed  at  a  railroad 
crossing. 

Al  Heydloff  and  W.  E.  Weaver,  who  are 
raising  3000  sheep  in  the  Mesquite  Lake 
district,  Imperial  county,  recently  lost  a 
arge  number  of  sheep  by  eating  poison- 
ous weeds  along  the  roadside  as  they  were 
being  driven  to  the  feeding  grounds. 

A  herd  of  cattle,  some  700  head,  were 
ecently  turned  loose  in  the  Chalk  moun- 
tains in  Nevada  after  a  start  had  been 
made  to  take  them  to  Winnemauca,  where 
they  could  get  feed.  The  cattle  were  so 
weak  from  the  long  exposure  and  lack  of 
food  that  they  could  not  continue,  and 
after  two  days'  journey  the  owners  of  the 
cattle  were  forced  to  abandon  them. 
There  is  little  hope  of  any  of  the  cattle 
living  until  feed  can  be  brought  them. 

One  thousand  head  of  cattle  belonging 
to  Miller  &  Lux  were  shipepd  from  Sur- 
prise valley,  Modoc  county,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  snow,  down  to  Los  Banos. 

The  hog  raisers  around  Merced  are  get- 
ting from  7%  to  8  cents  a  pound  for  pork- 
ers in  that  district. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  at  Red 
Bluff,  the  following  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  fix  the  day  for  two  wool 
sales  which  are  to  be  held  each  year: 
Judge  J.  F.  Ellison,  A.  T.  Moore,  W.  H. 
Black,  James  Berry  and  H.  C.  Moore. 
On   account  of  the  ice  jams  in  the 


Truckee  meadows,  Navada,  are  in  danger 
of  drowning.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  remove  the  cattle  to  higher  ground. 

Chris  Wiedmann  and  Phil  Collins  of 
Gonzales  sold  275  head  of  beet  pulp  cattle 
last  week.  They  only  lost  one  animal 
during  the  entire  feeding  season. 

J.  C.  Hawkins  of  Tulare  sold  40  hogs 
for  $515.  These  hogs  were  never  fed  any- 
thing more  than  what  they  picked  up 
themselves  on  the  ranch. 

On  account  of  the  snow  many  thousands 
of  sheep  are  starving  to  death  around 
Fallon,  Nev.  It  is  reported  that  one  sheep 
owner  is  offering  his  flock  at  50  cents  a 
head. 

William  Greer  of  Salinas  returned  last 
week  with  eight  jacks  and  seven  jennies 
from  Kentucky.  They  were  bought  for 
the  Salinas  Mule  Company,  which  has 
several  thousand  acres  near  Soledad 
where  mule  raising  is  to  be  conducted. 

Virgil  Patterson  of  Imperial  recently 
shipped  two  carloads  of  hogs,  for  one  of 
which  he  paid  8  and  the  other  1%  cents 
a  pound. 

Sheep  shearing  has  commenced  north  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Although  the  grass  has 
not  started,  this  season  is  expected  to  be 
unusually  profitable. 

Cattle  buyers  from  Los  Angeles  are  pay- 
ing 10  cents  a  pound  for  beef  cattle. 

Miller  &  Lux  recently  shipped  by  the 
steamer  Constance  from  the  Sacramento 
river  region  300  head  of  sheep.  They 
were  landed  at  Emeryville  and  is  the  first 
shipment  of  this  kind  in  the  last  two 
weeks. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Starkweather  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  dairy  of  the  Kerman  Alfalfa 
Company.  Mr.  Starkweather  was  until 
recently  manager  of  a  large  dairy  at  Los 
Banos.  This  new  dairy  has  60  head  or 
high-grade  Holstein  cows,  which  were  re 
cently  purchased  from  A.  W.  Morris  of 
Yolo  county. 

C.  H.  Passadori  of  Arundale,  Merced 
county,  has  started  operations  in  his 
cheese  factory.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
milking  40  head  of  cows. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Co-operative  Creamery  Association 
was  recently  held  at  Tulare  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  C.  A.  Sayer, 
president;  W.  J.  Higdon,  secretary;  J.  M. 
Stinkard,  vice-president;  J.  P.  Murphy, 
manager.  This  new  creamery  starts  with 
a  membership  of  120  and  expects  to  be 
ready  for  business  by  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary. 

J.  F.  Marshall  of  Grass  Valley  is  in- 
stalling milking  machines  at  his  dairy 
and  has  increased  his  herd  to  200  head, 
besides  increasing  the  acreage  of  his  al- 
falfa and  clover. 

The  Ceres  creamery  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  elected  J.  N.  Gartin  president 
and  E.  C.  Burns  manager.  The  report  of 
this  creamery  shows  that  it  paid  out 
during  the  last  year  $190,000  for  butter- 
fat,  or  an  average  of  34]/_>  cents  per  pound. 
During  the  month  of  December  this 
creamery  paid  40  \U  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  butterfat  in  California. 

Ed  Hutchins,  a  dairyman  of  the  Empire 
section  near  Modesto,  is  selling  his  grade 
cows  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the 
thoroughbred  Holstein  business. 

The  Fair  Oaks  creamery  near  Visatia 
produced  479,939  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
the  last  year.  Roy  S.  Tozier  is  manager 
of  this  creamery. 

The  Hassayampa  creamery  at  Phoenix 
Ariz.,  is  enlarging  his  plant  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  butter  from  that 
section. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tulare  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association  was  re- 
cently held  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  S.  O.  Anderson,  president;  M.  G. 
Cottle,  secretary;  P.  E.  Reinhart,  William 
Swall  and  C.  Meadors,  directors.    The  an- 


NOT 

"MAIL  ORDER" 

Cream  Separators 

The  World's  Standard  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  not  sold  in 
the  "mail  order"  way  and  there- 
fore not  advertised  with  the  big 
newspaper  space  and  big  "word 
claims  used  to  sell  second  and 
third  grade  separators  in  this 
manner. 

Part  of  the  money  spent  in  costly 
advertising  and  catalogues  to  sell 
inferior  separators  in  the  "mail 
order"  way  is  put  into  vastly 
better  made  machines  in  the  case 
of  De  Laval  separators,  and  part 
of  it  into  commissions  to  local 
agents  who  look  after  the  setting 
up  of  the  machine  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  buyer  in  its  proper 
use,  as  well  as  the  prompt  sup- 
plying of  any  needed  parts  for  it 
in  the  years  to  come. 

That's  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  sale  between  the 
De  Laval  and  most  other  makes 
of  cream  separators,  of  which  the 
De  Laval  buyer  gets  the  benefit  in- 
stead of  the  newspaper  and  printer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agent  to  you  send  for 
a  catalogue  and  his  address. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


166-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  ST8. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  8T* 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVi. 
SEATTLE 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

117  First  Prize  Ribbons;  60  Second  Prize  Hlbbons; 
35 Third  Prize  Ribbons;  13  Fourth  Prize  Klbbons; 
3  Fifth  Prize  Ribbons;  29  Champion  Ribbons. 
^00  HKAI)  AT  LOWEST  PKICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 
New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and    German   Coachers,   Just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stables.  J.  F.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

BLACK  THREE  YEAR  OLD 
REGISTERED  PERCHERON 

IF  INTERESTED  ADDRESS 
BOX  0,  VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Beep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


BEWARE  WHERE  YOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

Conkling  Grocery  Co.,  of  San 
Jose  keeps  a  full  line  of  Bee- 
hives and  supplies.  Also 
Poultry  Supplies,  Feed  and 
Seed.     Ask  for  our  prices. 


DR. 


MEDICINES 


DANIELS' 

FOR 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  etc. 


27  Horses  die  from 
Colic  where  one  dies 
from  Fire. 

Why  not  Insure 
against  Colic  ? 

Daniels'  colic  cure  Is 
S  U  R  K,  SAFE  and 
QUICK  ! 

81.00  per  Package—  20 
cents  cures  a  horse.  At 
Dealers,  etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  each 
town  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

16B  Valencia  SI,,  San  Franolsoo,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dailm  In  1400  FOURTH  ST- SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADED  Blake,  Moffltt  <*  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrtn  Blake  McPall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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nual  report  of  this  company  shows  that 
$351,000  was  paid  for  lmtterfat,  818,000 
pounds  of  sweet  cream  sold  for  $109,000 
and  average  price  for  butterfat  was  33  Vi 
cents. 

The  Los  Angeles  Creamery  Company  re- 
cently put  in  an  automatic  bottle  washer 
which  handles  5000  bottles  an  hour,  being 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
-it  was  installed  by  the  De  Laval  Supply 
Company. 

S.  M.  Call  of  Sniartsville  recently  in- 
stalled his  creamery  with  a  complete  out- 
fit furnished  by  the  De  Laval  Company. 

The  Yuba  City  creamery  has  put  in  a 
Victor  churn  and  a  Wizard  turbine  tester, 
another  apparatus  necessary  for  a  first 
class  dairy. 

Estimates  from  Kings  county  show  that 
the  monthly  revenue  from  the  dairies  is 
$80,000. 


SKIM  MILK  IN  MODERN 
METHODS. 


It  is  surprising  how  a  calf  will  re- 
spond to  good  treatment.  A  thrifty  calf 
is  a  money  maker.  If  he  is  not  thrifty 
and  kept  growing  every  day  of  his  calf 
hood,  the  unfortunate  owner  has  only 
himself  to  blame. 

The  calf  should  be  kept  growing  all 
the  time.  When  he  is  not  growing  and 
gaining  in  flesh,  he  is  a  money  loser. 

A  farmer  who  doesn't  raise  a  six- 
month-old  skim -milk  calf  in  the  prime  of 
condition  and  which  will  weigh  550 
pounds  is  not  doing  his  duty  in  raising 
calves.    He  yet  has  something  to  learn. 

The  calves  should  by  all  means  have  a 
comfortable  winter  shed.  The  shed  need 
not  be  expensive,  but  should  be  roomy 
and  well  ventilated,  well  drained  and  dry. 

An  earth  floor  with  a  good  slope  is  as 
sood  as  needed.  The  floor  should  be  well 
bedded  with  straw,  which  is  the  best  ab 
sorbent  obtainable  on  the  farm. 

The  manure  should  be  removed  often 
and  the  floor  kept  sweet.  The  sheds 
should  be  well  lighted,  and  a  south  front 
is  best.  A  south  slope  is  the  ideal  loca- 
tion. 

Close  the  shed  on  the  north  entirely, 
but  have  either  a  big  window  on  the 
south  or  the  shed  partly  open.  Let  the 
calf's  bed  be  dry.  He  can  stand  a  good 
deal  of  cold  if  he  is  dry. 

1  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  good  calves  have  been  reared 
without  the  use  of  stanchions  and  by 
the  old  way  of  feeding  skim  milk,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  poor  calves  which  have 
given  the  dairy  business  a  black  eye 
have  also  worried  along  and  made  in 
the  end  fairly  good  beef  or  just  an  av- 
erage cow  under  the  old  methods. 

It  is  the  inclination  of  the  young  man 
employed  in  feeding  calves  and  dairy 
farming  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  his 
father. 

The  dairy  farming  of  today,  including 
the  dairy  itself,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
man  who  engages  in  it,  must  produce 
greater  profits  than   25  years  ago. 

The  use  of  more  brains  and  less  mus- 
cle will  make  both  a  better-paying  busi- 
ness. Manual  labor  comes  cheap.  The 
brains  which  direct  the  manual  labor  cost 
more  each  year.  In  every  walk  of  life  it 
is  brains  that  are  needed.  Milking  cows 
and  rearing  calves  on  skim  milk  will  pay 
abundantly  for  Intelligent  brain  work.  It 
is  the  experience  of  every  reading,  study- 
ing and  thinking  dairyman  that  it  pays  to 
be  this  kind  of  a  dairyman. — F.  B.  Boar- 
man,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Since  the  fight  against  the  oleo  bill  has 
been  taken  up,  we  have  been  receiving 
many  inquiries  as  to  what  constitutes 
oleomargarine. 

Oleomargarine  is  a  butter  substitute, 
and  the  best  grades  of  it  so  nearly  re- 
semble true  cow's  butter  in  texture  that 
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AMERICAN 
FENCE 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire, 
of  Honest  Quality 


Good  Fences  are  a  farm  investment  that  bring  the 
most  returns  for  the  least  money 


ARE  you  losing  money?    If  you  had  a  hole  in 
your  pocket,  out  of  which  you  were  losing 
hard-earned  dollars,  would  you  sew  it  up? 
The  time  has  arrived  when  a  fence  around  the 
farm  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  cultivator. 

If  you  are  feeding  60c  or  70c  corn  to  hogs  in  a  dry  lot, 
allowing  good,  green  feed  to  go  to  waste  on  other  portions 
of  your  farm,  you  have  a  hole  in  your  pocket,  out  of  which 
you  are  losing  good,  hard-earned  dollars.    Sew  it  up. 

Look  up  an  American  Fence  dealer  and  let  him  show 
you  how  a  few  dollars  invested  in  fence  will  yield  a  big 
big  rate  of  interest  on  feed  saved. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It  is  made, 
of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence 


purposes.  Galvanized  by  latest  improved  process — the  best 
that  the  skill  and  experience  of  years  has  taught.  Built  on 
the  elastic,  hinged-joint  (patented)  principle,  which  effect- 
ually protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from  breaking  under 
hard  usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it. 
Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  and  you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and 
the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, strength  and  efficiency 
to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice -Pre*.  &  Cent  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

CHICAGO      NEW  YORK      DENVER       SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOTE.  — Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  the 
different  designs  and  five  prices.  Also  gei  irom  him  a  booklet,  "How  to  Build  a 
Cheap  Concrete  Fence  Poat,"  furnished  Ucc  lur  the  asking. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 


Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOG 
FIELD 
POULTRY 

| K0K0M0 

FENCE 

The  .Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  and 
Diamond  Mesh  Fences  for  all  purposes.  Made  oi 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-rogulatlng  steel  wires. 
Absolutely  hog  tight  and  stock  proof.  Write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    iF.  WILSON 

Stockton,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing;  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bids;.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 


The  Khaki  Suit 

for  ranch 
wear. 

Miners,  Hunt- 
ers and  outing 
folks  find 
khaki  the  best 
possible  mate- 
rial for  cloth- 
ing. 

Why  is  it  not 
also  best  for 
the  Ranch  ? 

Clothing  cata- 
logues mailed 
post-paid. 

THE  WM.  H.  H0EGEE  CO.,  Inc. 

138-140-142  South  Main  St..  Los  Anoelet 


The  Fresno  Scrape 


Bend  for  KalBln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WOK 

FVESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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iany  people  cannot  tell  the  difference 
■etween  the  two.  The  poorer  grades  are 
asily  distinguished  from  true  butter, 
oth  in  appearance  and  taste. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  outside  the 
Manufacturing  business  to  tell  just  how 
he  different  brands  of  oleomargarine  are 
nade.  However,  all  of  them  are  made  by 
nixing  together  animal  and  vegetable 
ats,  usually  animal  fats,  such  as  lard 
'.nd  tallow  together  with  some  coloring 
nd  flavoring  materials.  A  substitute  for 
ard  is  made  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  some 
ther  ingredients. 


MARES  PROFITABLE. 


The  gelding  has  mighty  little  place  on 
well-conducted  stock  farm.  He  is  good 
or  work  only.  Mares  raise  colts,  and 
;ood  ones  are  profitable.  A  colt  that  will 
ell  for  $50  or  more  at  weaning  time  can 
>e  raised  at  pretty  small  expense,  the 
nost  of  which  is  service  fee.  At  a  year 
)ld,  he  probably  will  make  more  profit, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


EO.  C.  BOEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
Bteln-Frleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulla 
for  sale. 


OHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  821.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


JULL8  AND  CMW8  FOR  SALE — Hhorthorne' 
Durhams.   Address  E.8.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


|s\  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 


i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


IALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


».  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

iEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  se  teh. 


LOW  RATE  ?T 
TICKETS  EAST 

SOLD. 
April  6.  7  and  H. 

May  11.  12,  13,  14,  25,  26  and  27. 
June  2.  3,  4.  24,  25.  26  and  30. 
July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  25,  26  and  27. 
August  1,  2.  3  and  4. 
September  1,  2,  3,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

SOME  RATKS. 

Omaha    sen. (in 

Knnnan  City    60.00 

Chicago    72..">0 

Hounton    00.00 

\ew  Orh-nnn    «7.."0 

New  York    108.50 

it  us)  mi    110.50 

Tickets  sold  on  April  dates  for  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Washington.  New  York 
and  Boston.  Good  for  15  days'  trip 
going.  Beturn  limit  three  months  from 
date  of  purchase.  Stopovers,  choice  of 
routes,  and  accepted  for  passage  on 
either  of  the  Great  Overland  Flyers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

Electric  Lighted — Chicago  in  Three 
Days. 

SUNSET  EXPRESS 

THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

To  New  Orleans  and  East,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Sunny  South. 

GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

exclusively  for  high-class  travel  be- 
tween California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 
City. 

CALIFORNIAN 

The  new  tourist  train  from  Southern 
California  to  Chicago  via  El  Paso,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis. 

TICKET  OFFICES  I 
Flood  It. In.         Market  St.  Ferry  Depot. 
Third  and  Tonnnend  Streets  Depot. 
Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland. 


and  whether  he  shall  be  matured  de- 
pends upon  the  price  of  feed  and  whether 
there  is  room  for  him  on  the  farm — 
whether  there  is  enough  feed  for  him 
after  the  breeding  stock  has  been  cared 
for.  The  mare  will  bring  more  on  (hp 
market  than  a  gelding,  and  for  city  use 
not  as  much.  Breeding  the  mares  to 
foal  at  different  times  will  insure  plenty 
of  workable  horseflesh  at  all  times. 

Many  who  realize  the  value  of  mares 
on  the  farm  for  colt  raising  and  work 
still  have  as  many  geldings  as  mares, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  gelding  is  on 
their  hands,  they  know  what  he  is  and 
hesitate  to  make  a  change  for  fear  of 
getting  beat.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  a  farm  work  horse  lasts  a  good 
many  years,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  men 
slow  to  make  changes  are  apt  to  never 
get  the  two  or  three  teams  of  mares  they 
would  like  to  have,  even  though  they 
realize  the  value  the  mares  would  be  to 
them.  Another  thing  that  deters  many 
is  the  quite  large  investment  that  good 
mares  require.  The  mare  that  will  raise 
good  colts  Is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  average  farm  horse.  However, 
they  need  not  all  be  bought  at  once. 
They  can  be  raised  and  be  ready  to  breed 
in  a  very  few  years.  And  when  some 
good  young  mares  are  once  matured  they 
should  be  held  on  the  farm  at  their  real 
value — a  price  no  buyer  for  city  trade 
can  touch. — National  Farmer  and  Stock- 
man. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


(Continued  From  Page  125.) 

bruise  or  abrasion.  Of  course  it  might  be 
possible  that  there  is  a  latent  disease 
germ  in  every  lemon  and  that  my  friend 
is  right  in  his  theory,  but  Prof.  Smith 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
spores  of  the  brown  rot  attack  from  the 
outside,  and  the  growers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  the  disease  can  be  so 
easily  guarded  against,  and  they  owe  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Smith  and  the 
University  of  California. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  test  has  ever 
been  made  of  covering  the  trees  with  mus- 
lin to  prevent  possible  contagion,  but  the 
idea  strikes  me  that  if  it  were  resorted  to 
it  might  prevent  pollination.  If  pollina- 
tion is  necessary  and  the  bees  and 
other  winged  insects  are  needful  in  car- 
rying the  pollen  and  they  also  carry  bac- 
teria detrimental  to  the  tree,  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  shut  them  out.  If 
it  were  the  bees  alone,  we  might  hold  the 
bee-keepers  responsible  and  compel  them 
to  manicure  each  bee  before  it  leaves  the 
hive  in  the  morning,  a  lady  recently  ad- 
vocated a  law  whereby  every  cow  owner 
would  be  compelled  to  wash  her  every  day 
and  wipe  her  off  with  a  crash  towel.  We 
could  fix  it  as  far  as  the  bees  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  other  insects  without 
owners  or  brand  could  not  be  controlled, 
so  the  whole  scheme  falls  through. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-f.tting  shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


QUICK 
RETURNS 


on  5-10-20  acre  tracts,  from 
Merced  Colony  Lands.  Stock, 
Alfalfa,  Figs,  Peaches,  etc. 
Money  making  little  Merry. 
Apple  and  Poultry  farms  at  Hebastopol, 
Sonoma  County.   Prices  right. 
Send  for  circulars. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County.  California. 


This  powerful  I.H.C Engine 
will  reclaim  your  waste  land 

IT  is  one  of  the  great  family  of  I.H.C.  engines  which  is  bringing  unheard- 
of  farm  prosperity  where  all  was  a  barren  waste  a  few  years  ago. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  using  these  simple,  powerful  engines  for 
irrigating  their  lands,  and  they  have  no  other  source  of  water  supply. 
The  engines  pump  water  where  it  is  needed.  They  pump  water  in  quan- 
tities.   They  do  it  economically. 

Have  you  a  water  problem  to  solve?  Why  not  look  into  the  matter  and 
see  what  one  of  these  engines  will  do  for  you? 

What  I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines 
Mean  to  Irrigators 

Firtt— In  hundreds  of  cases  they  avoid  the  necessity  of  eoing  away  up-stream 
and  building  long,  expensive  ditches. 

Second— They  do  away  with  costly  ditch  maintenance. 
Third— They  make  an  independent  water  supply  possible. 

Fourth— They  enable  you  to  store  In  reservoirs  on  your  own  farm  the  water 
that  would  otherwise  flow  by  in  the  low-lying  stream  and  run  to  waste. 

You  know  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  a  scarcity  of  water  as  of  getting  the  water 
to  the  right  place.  An  I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engine  enables  you  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low-lying  lake  or  slough  or  spring  on  your  place,  or  to  pump  water  from  the  stream 
that  flows  by  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff. 

The  I.  H.  C.line  includes  an  engine  for  every  section  and  every  problem — all  sizes 
for  all  farm  uses— vertical,  horizontal— both  stationary  and  portable:  engines  on  skids; 
sawing,  pumping  and  spraying  outfits.  Also  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  tractors— first-prize-gold- 
medal  winners— the  best  all-'round  farm  tractor  by  test. 

An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  not  only  frees  you  from  the  worries  of  uncertain  rain- 
falls and  the  irregularities  of  gravity  irrigation,  but  the  problem  of  the  hired  man  is 
simplified— the  efficiency  of  your  other  farm  machines  is  more  than  doubled.  It  will 
operate  your  grinder,  fanning  mill,  cream  separator,  churn,  pump,  thresher;  your  bean 
huller,  cider  press,  alfalfa  cutter,  and  any  other  machines  requiring  power. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars,  or  address 
the  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland.  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wuh.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  FranciKO,  CaL 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


YouY/  f/fo  this  fence 


It  is  Warner  Junior  Poultry  Fence 


made  just  as  the  picture  shows  of  No.  18  galvanized 
wire, woven  close  at  the  bottom  (lj  inches)  and 
graduated  up.  Used  as  a  chicken  fence  it 
holds  every  small  chick  in.  When 
around  an  orchard  it  keeps  rabbits  out.  So  sturdy 
it  stands  alone  without  top  boards.  Comes  in 
three  heights,  3, 4  and  5  feet.  This  fence 
is  1      times  as  strong  as  netting,  and 
would  be  more  economical  than 
netting  if  it  cost  more;  but 


you  can  buy  it  for  less 


Your  dealer  will 
supply  you,  or 
write  to 


7**  Western  Equipment  Co.,  Stui  FrancUcoi 
B.  P.  KJerulff.  Jr.  tt  Co..  Loi  Angelei. 


IgfifBf 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 
Warner  Fence  Co., 
Ottawa.  K&ni.    Pueblo,  Colo. 


HAVE  YOU  FED 

COCOA  CAKE  or  MEAL? 

We  make  same  price  for  Cake  or  Meal. 
You  find  most  feeds  high  this  season. 

Cocoa  Cake  or  Meal  Gives  Best  Results — Lowest  Cost. 

MANUFACTURED  MY 

PACIFIC  OIL  €)  LEAD  WORKS, 

155  TOWNSEND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Free  i'amphlct  "General  Feeding  Hints." 
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Write  for  new  circular  demon- 
strating how 

EGG-MORE 


makes  the  cheapest  egg-producing 
food  as  well  as  the  best,  with 
Testimonials. 

The  building  of  our  New  Mill  and 
our  greatly  increased  output,  have 
enabled  us  to  make  Egg-More  at 
less  cost,  so  we  are  offering  it  in  the 
larger  quantities  at  the  following 

REDUCED  PRICES 

25  lbs.  $1.65;  50  lbs.,  $3.00; 
100  lbs.,  $5.50. 

and  we  will  pay  the  freight. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

M  AN  l*  KACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  an* 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-cgt*  size,  85.50 
Cycle  Itrooder, 
50-egg  sl/.e,  >'8.00 

The  Philo  System  — 
an  article.  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  EJmira.  New  York.  SEHO  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Unvarying  Success  ot  the 

DEFENDER  INCUBATOR 

Hatches  is  not 
without  cause. 

There  are  a  dozen 
good  reasons  for  the 
health  and  strength 
of  Defender  chirks. 
Our  catalogue  tellB 
them. 

No.  3,  ">n-Kgg  ca- 
pacity delivered  to 
your  station  for  less 
than  SM.50. 

Defender  Incubator  Co.,  Deparment  G. 

LIVERMORF,  CAL. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

COULSON  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

MY  SPECIALTY 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $1.50,  $2,  $3  and  $3 
per  sitting  of  15 — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  100. 

WALTEB  (  I  It  It  Y. 
h.  P.  i».  No.  81,  San  Jom-,  Cal. 

Phone  State  57. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Kggs 
per  sitting,  S6  per  100. 
Haby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALKS, 
PETALI  MA,  CAL. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 


FEED  AM)  FEEDING. 

Though  books  might  be,  and  are  writ- 
ten of  this  subject,  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
matter  may  be  put  in  a  very  small  space, 
and  follows: 

L — South,  sweet,  clean  food  and  plenty 
of  it. 

2.  — Hard  grain  always  accessible. 

3.  — Tender  greens  before  the  fowls  al- 
ways when  practicable;  in  any  case  a  full 
feed  of  green  feed  in  some  form  twice  a 
day. 

4 — A  feed  of  mash  or  mixed  meat  pro- 
ducts, millstuffs  and  vegetables,  what  the 
fowls  will  clean  up  quickly,  once  a  day 
or  every  second  or  third  day,  according  to 
requirements  and  conditions. 

5.  — Pure  water,  shells,  grit  and  char- 
coal, always  before  them. 

6.  — A  fair  amount  in  the  poultry  keeper 
of  that  practical  sense  known  as  gump- 
tion. 

Thus  in  keeping  hard  grain  always 
accessible  to  fowls  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  may  be  dumped  into  the  yards  at  any 
time  and  kept  lying  in  the  filth  to  become 
musty  and  unwholesome.  System  is  re 
quired  even  at  this  point.  The  heavy 
feed  of  grain  should  be  given  about  an 
hour  before  roosting  time.  This  should 
be  scattered  over  clean  litter  or  loose  soil 
or  sand  into  which  the  portion  of  grain 
not  at  once  eaten  will  sink  and  need  to 
be  scratched  out;  in  the  morning  before 
the  caretaker  is  astir  the  fowls  will  jump 
upon  this  hidden  grain  and  will  sing  and 
scratch  and  warm  up  digging  it  out;  so 
all  day  they  should  be  able  to  get  some 
grain  by  working  for  it.  Along  at  roost- 
ing time  it  will  be  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
and  the  fowls  in  fine  appetite  take  on  a  big 
feed  when  the  fresh  grain  is  given  them. 
All  the  time,  the  question  keeps  coming 
in,  how  much  grain  should  such  and  such 
a  number  of  fowls  have  for  their  night 
feed?  An  exact  answer  to  that  question 
cannot  be  given.  Some  breeds  of  fowl 
need  more  than  others  and  all  fowls  need 
more  at  times  than  at  others.  The 
right  way,  the  safe  way,  is  to  feed  enough 
so  that  there  will  be  plenty  left  for  an 
early  breakfast.  To  be  a  producer  the 
hen  must  go  to  her  roost  with  a  full  crop. 

After  her  full  feed  of  grain  at  night, 
the  hen  should  have  a  full  feed  of  fresh 
greens  even  if  she  cannot  be  supplied  at 
any  other  time.  At  no  time  does  her  ap- 
petite for  such  food  so  assert  itself  as 
after  a  full  amount  of  hard  grain.  Let 
this  be  the  night  feed  of  all  fowls,  old  and 
young — hard  grain  and  green  food,  all 
they  will  eat.  The  writer  has  found  by 
a  good  many  year's  experience  in  feeding 
that  nothing  so  tends  to  keep  fowls  in 
health  and  prevent  digestive  troubles  as 
a  strict  adherence  to  this  rule.  This  es- 
pecially holds  good  in  regard  to  chicks. 
Give  them  only  wheat  and  cracked  corn, 
or  chick  feed  with  plenty  of  tender  let- 
tuce or  chard  or  the  cut  blades  of  tender 
grass  or  grain,  at  night.  No  scraps, 
mashes,  wet  or  dry,  or  milk,  at  bedtime; 
then  the  little  chaps  will  have  no  bad 
dreams  or  "tummy-aches." 

MEAT  FOODS. 

Important  as  it  is  for  laying  and  grow- 
ing fowls  to  be  supplied  with  a  fair 
amount  of  this  class  of  food,  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  succulent  green  food  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  the  expensive 
meat  products  will  be  required  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fowls  will  keep  in  better 
condition  and  produce  larger,  finer  flavoi 
ed  eggs.  It  strikes  this  writer  that  there 
is  some  relation  between  the  practice  of 
keeping   beef   scraps   constantly  before 


PETALUMA  POULTRY 
AND   LIVE  STOCK 


FOOD  BLENDER 


Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 

Operated  easily  with  a  .'i-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  3000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  just  two 
minutes  time. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy — always  in  order. 


THE  CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE 

Itullt  In  several  sizes,  Is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  Eastern-made  engines. 


Write  us  for  details  of  either  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 

CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY,    PETALUMA,  CAL. 


chicks  and  fowls  and  the  prevalence  of 
white  diarrhea  in  the  East,  over  which 
disease  our  scientists  are  discussing 
learnedly.  Never  feed  such  prepared 
meat  products  as  blood  meal  or  scraps  to 
breeding  stock  or  very  young  chicks,  and 
when  fed  to  other  fowl  always  salt,  scald 
and  mix  with  vegetables  and  millstuffs. 
One  fresh  pluck,  which  costs  at.  retail  but 
five  cents,  if  boiled  till  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces  with  any  vegetables  handy  and 
rolled  bailey,  and  all  chopped  fine  and 
made  dry  and  crumby  with  bran  or  shorts 
will  be  sufficient  meat  food  of  the  very 
best  and  most  appetizing  kind  for  a  hun- 
dred hens.  Another  excellent  meat  food 
which  is  both  cheap  and  wholesome  is 
beef  cracklings  salted  and  cooked  in  the 
mash  the  same  as  the  pluck.  These  are 
not  the  same  as  pork  cracklings  but  con- 
tain much  lean  beef  and  gristle  and  small 
bones  all  of  which  have  been  brought  to 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation  by  intense 
heat  and  pressure.  If  one  has  a  bone  mill 
to  run  them  through  before  mixing  with 
the  mash  or  wetting  them,  the  crisp  bones 
and  all  ground  together  make  the  finest 
kind  of  meat  product.  The  regular  price 
of  these  cracklings  at  the  butcher's  is  2c. 
per  pound,  and  they  might  be  bought 
cheaper  in  quantities,  perhaps. 

ALFALFA  MEAL. 

This  is  a  product  of  great  value  to  the 
poultry  keeper  and  one  which  might 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  meat  pro- 
ducts needed.  Alfalfa  meal  is  very  rich 
in  protein,  containing  seven-tenths  as 
much  of  this  flesh  forming  element  as 
fresh  meat  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
many  times  richer  in  the  carbohydrates. 
The  meal  is  much  more  economical  to 
feed  poultry  than  the  hay  even  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
two.  Being  ground  the  stems  rich  in  food 
products  and  also  useful  for  bulk,  are 
utilized,  but  are  wasted  in  the  hay.  In 
feeding  the  meal,  begin  by  putting  but  a 
small  proportion  in  the  mash,  and  after 
the  fowls  have  learned  to  relish  it,  it  may 
compose  about  one-seventh  part  of  the 
mash. 


THE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK. 


The  following  article,  by  a  breeder, 
treats  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
Runner  duck: 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  glad  to  note  your 
excellent  article  on  Indian  Runner  ducks 
in  your  last  issue. 

I  have  often  wondered  during  the  last 
year  or  two  why  so  little  has  been  said 
or  written  on  this  breed  of  ducks,  but 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  gener 
ally  known  here. 

The  article  referred  to  was  quite  com- 
plete, but  with  your  permission.  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  few  points  about  these 
ducks  that  was  not  mentioned. 

Besides  being  so  much  more  hardy  and 
easily  raised  and  cared  for  than  chickens, 


WAYSIDE  YARDS 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

High  Class  and 
Bred  fur  Bgg 
Production,  or 
Exhibition 

Purposes 


s.  c. 
White 
Leghorns. 

We  have  the 
combination  — 
Utility  and 
Fancy  —  We 
showed  the  finest  bird  in  the  show  of  800  exhibits 
at  Petaluma,  1909,  and  carried  off  all  Leghorn 
Prizes. 

We  want  the  trade  of  the  high  class  breeders 
of  the  Coast. 

Write  for  Prices. 
CARL.   GREGORY,  Mgr. 


CR0LEYS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma,  California. 
Capacity.  40,000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
All  Leadlag  Varieties. 
Rhode  I -In  ml  Reds,  Barred  or  White  RoeHf 
White   Minoreaa   and  l.rKhornn. 
Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Bun  s  distil- 
late, furnishes  steady,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Pe  Hi  urn  a,  Cal. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lm  proved, 
$100  acre  up.  One-flth  or  less  down,  balance  lone 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday '•  Exanincr.  Hend 
stamp  for  list,  write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Hessel  Station,  Between  Petaloma  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNER  &  DOR  WARD 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


February  12,  1910. 
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they  are  very  tractable  and  easily  taught. 
If  they  are  accustomed  to  being  yarded 
in  a  certain  place  a  few  times,  they  can 
be  turned  out  to  forage  during  the  day 
and  they  will  always  come  back  to  their 
accustomed  place  at  night.  They  are 
good  foragers  and  this  fact  helps  in  a 
great  measure  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
feed.  When  given  plenty  of  green  feed 
they  can  be  kept  as  cheaply  as  chickens 
as  the  class  of  food  required  is  less  ex- 
pensive. It  should  consist  largely  of  soft 
mill  feeds  made  into  mashes.  In  these 
mashes  can  be  mixed  all  table  scraps,  etc., 
from  the  house.  If  only  a  small  flock  is 
kept,  they  can  be  fed  almost  exclusively 
from  the  scraps  from  the  table.  This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
they  require  no  pond  or  lake,  and  can  be 
fenced  so  easily,  makes  them  very  de- 
sirable for  the  city  resident  with  only  a 
small  lot. 

One  important  point  you  did  not  men- 
tion is  the  fact  that  they  will,  if  properly 
cared  for.  always  commence  laying  when 
four  months  old.  I  have  found  this  to  be 
invariably  true.  They  are  naturally  very 
shy  and  nervous  and  will  notice  a  stranger 
very  quickly.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
when  one  or  two  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  caring  for  them,  they  become  so  gentle 
and  have  so  little  fear  of  these  persons, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way  long  enough  to  feed  them. 

As  a  rule  the  eggs  are  very  fertile.  As 
egg  producers  they  certainly  excel  any- 
thing else  in  the  duck  line,  and  it  is  only 
a  very  few  of  the  very  highest  bred  hens 
that  can  compare  with  them.  It  seems  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  surpass  the 
200  egg  standard. 

One  of  my  neighbors  ( the  only  one  I 
know  of  that  kept  a  record),  had  15  ducks 
last  year  that  laid  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1566  eggs.  About  the 
only  objection  I  could  ever  learn  to  these 
ducks  was  the  prejudice  that  has  always 
existed  against  duck  eggs  in  general. 
This  objection  or  prejudice  is  fast  being 
overcome ;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
no  foundation  with  the  Indian  Runner. 
That  strong  taste  so  common  to  other 
duck  eggs  is  entirely  absent  from  these 
eggs  and  people  are  fast  finding  this  out. 
After  this  fact  becomes  generally  known, 
the  eggs  will  be  in  great  demand  as  they 
are  larger  than  hen's  eggs,  and  actually 
worth  more  in  food  value. 

I  have  noticed  that  almost,  without  ex- 
ception, those  who  have  started  with 
these  ducks  have  nothing  but  good  words 
for  them.  H.  B.  Orr  in  the  Pacific  Poul- 
tryman  says  of  them:  "If  properly 
handled,  we  do  not  believe  the  Indian 
Runner  duck  can  be  equalled  by  any  other 
fowl  as  a  commercial  money  maker.  *  * 
*  They  are  such  a  source  of  profit  almost 
the  whole  year  around  that  every  farmer 
and  poultryman  should  have  them.  They 
are  hardy  and  require  but  a  few  min- 
utes' attention  each  day,  so  that  the  ad- 
dition of  quite  a  large  flock  could  be  made 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  $5  each.  Eggs  S3  and  So  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


J.  STANSFIELD— Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandotte8  Winner  of  all  display  prizes 
whereever  shown.  60  prizes  and  4  silver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  in  new  and  second  hand 
incubators  and  all  varieties  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs.  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
in  large  or  small  lots.  3201  E.  14th  St.,  Frultvale. 


WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  I,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlghtand  Black-Tailed 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — E.  gs  for  hatching, 
Be  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  EggB.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


to  almost  any  poultry  farm  to  bring  an 
appreciable  steady  income,  and  the  care 
they  would  add  to  the  day's  work  would 
hardly  be  noticed.  *  *  *  We  have 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  Indian  Runner  during  the 
past  two  years  and  have  noticed  that 
whenever  taken  up  they  have  gained  an- 
other true  friend  and  made  good." 

F.  L.  Hunt. 
Napa,  Cal.,  January  25,  1910. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Jus'  Keep  On  Keepin'  On. 

If  the  day  loks  kinder  gloomy 

An'  your  chances  kinder  slim, 
If  the  situation's  puzzlin' 

An'  the  prospects  awful  grim, 
An'  perplexities  keep  pressin' 

Till  all  hope  is  nearly  gone, 
Jus'  bristle  up,  and  grit  your  teeth, 

An'  keep  on  keepin'  on. 

Fumin'  never  wins  a  fight 

An'  frettin'  never  pays; 
There  ain't  no  good  in  broodin'  in 

These  pessimistic  ways. 
Smile  just  kinder  cheerfully 

When  hope  is  nearly  gone, 
An'  bristle  up,  and  grit  your  teeth, 

An'  keep  on  keepin'  on. 

There  ain't  no  use  in  growlin' 

An'  grumblin'  all  the  time, 
When  music's  ringin'  everywhere, 

An'  everything's  a  rhyme. 
Jus'  keep  on  smilin'  cheerfully, 

If  hope  is  nearly  gone, 
An'  bristle  up,  and  grit  your  teeth, 

An'  keep  on  keepin'  on. 

— From  Backbone. 


Nancy  Piper's  Dinner  Party. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Piper!  Mother 
wants  to  borrow  your  doughnut  kettle, 
your  crimped  rolling-pin  and  your  carpet- 
sweeper!  " 

Patty  Gardener  stood  on  Mrs.  Piper's 
back  door  step  and  delivered  her  errand 
with  the  familiarity  that  bespoke  close 
acquaintanceship  with  the  articles  tnus 
glibly  mentioned,  the  while  she  fixed  a 
longing  gaze  upon  the  plump  asparagus 
stalks  which  Mrs.  Piper  was  tying  into  a 
bunch  at  the  kitchen  sink. 

"Going  to  have  asparagus  for  dinner?" 
she  queried,  as  the  older  woman  wiped 
her  hands  preparatory  to  her  weekly 
transference  of  the  articles  in  question 
from  her  possession  to  that  of  her  neigh- 
bor's. 

"Yes.  'Sparagus  don't  grow  well  this 
spring  the  weather's  so  cold.  This  is  th' 
first  we've  had  from  th'  garden,  and  I 
had  hard  work  to  scrape  this  together." 
Mrs.  Piper  answered  with  some  asperity 
in  her  tone. 

"Mother  says  maybe  when  you've  done 
cutting  it  you'll  let  us  have  some,"  Patty 
daringly  ventured  as  she  gathered  into 
her  hands  the  utensils  that  Mrs.  Piper 
had  brought  forward  for  her  neighbor's 
use;  "she  says  she  s'p'oses  you'd  rather 
give  it  away  than  let  it  go  to  waste." 

Mrs.  Piper's  usually  mild  eyes  glowed 
behind  her  spectacles  as  she  rather 
brusquely  made  answer:  "  'Sparagas  ain't 
plenty  enough  for  our  own  use,  yet;  time 
enough  t'  give  it  away  when  it's  a  drug." 

With  this  rather  uncompromising  an- 
swer in  her  ears  Patty  slowly  descended 
the  half  dozen  steps  that  led  down  into 
Mrs.  Piper's  little  garden  patch,  and 
being  in  no  particular  hurry  to  return 
home  to  her  daily  routine  of  drudgery 
the  girl  began  a  systematic  count  of  the 
remaining  asparagus  shoots. 

"Twelve  good  fat  stalks.  How  I  wish 
she'd  let  me  have  'em,"  Patty  sighed  with 
a  longing  backward  glance,  as  she  at 
last  started  onward. 

"What  a  lazy,   drozzlin'  creatur  that 


Patty  Gardner  is.  I  sh'd  think  her 
mother'd  get  all  out  of  patience  with  her 
slowness.  There  she  stands  watchin'  them 
'sparagas  shoots  as  if  she  expected  they'd 
jump  into  her  hands  'long  with  my 
doughnut  kettle,  rolling  pin  and  carpet 
sweeper.  It's  a  mystery  to  me  how  Seth 
Gardner  tolerates  such  shiftlessness  in 
his  wife,  lettin'  her  go  round  the  neigh- 
borhood borrowin'  as  she  does.  I  never 
heard  tell  of  his  doin'  such  things  on  the 
farm.  But  that  'sparagas  caper  beats 
everything  yet.  Of  course  Patty'd  never 
have  thought  of  sayin'  what  she  did  if 
she  hadn't  heard  her  mother  talk  it  over. 
I  declare,  a  body  can't  have  even  garden 
sass  in  peace,  nowadays.  If  you've  got 
anything  to  give  away  it's  more  agree- 
able t'  find  it  out  yourself  than  to  be 
hinted  for  it;  at  least,  that's  th'  way  I 
feel  about  it." 

By  the  time  this  somewhat  lengthy 
soliloquy  was  over  the  odor  of  boiling 
asparagus  was  permeating  the  kitchen 
with  its  pleasing  aroma;  and  Mrs.  Piper 
was  bending  a  flushed  face  over  a  leg  of 
lamb  that  she  had  just  taken  from  the 
oven  to  baste. 

"I  don't  see  whatever  possessed  Ruel  to 
buy  such  a  bigfc  piece  of  meat,"  she 
grumbled  as  she  staggered  towards  the 
stove  with  her  burden.  "There's  enough 
here  to  feed  an  army.  We  never  can  eat 
it  all  while  it's  good,  and  I  do  hate  to 
waste  stuff." 

Nancy  Piper  was  used  to  soliloquizing, 
possibly  for  the  want  of  some  sociable 
person  to  talk  to,  so  when  her  good  hus- 
band suddenly  opened  the  door  he  said, 
humorously:  "What's  th'  matter,  Nancy? 
lonesome?" 

"For  th'  land's  sake,  Ruel  Piper,  did 
you  imagine  you  was  providin'  for  a 
tavern  when  you  got  this  leg  of  lamb? 
Much  as  ever  I  can  do  to  lift  it.  We 
sh'll  have  to  give  half  of  it  to  th'  pigs!" 
exclaimed  his  irate  better  half,  slamming 
the  oven  door  to  by  way  of  emphasis. 

"Now  don't  take  on  so,  Nancy.  Ain't 
there  any  neighbors  we  can  ask  in  to 
help  us  out?  'twould  seem  mighty  sociable 
t'  see  one  or  two  more  faces  'round  th' 
table,"  Ruel  made  answer  with  a  good 
humored  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"A  pretty  time  t'  think  of  invitin'  com- 
pany just  as  we're  goin'  to  set  down  t'  th' 
table.  Ev'rything's  ready  but  takin'  up  th' 
meat  and  'sparagas.  I  managed  t'  get  a 
pretty  good  mess  of  that,"  Nancy  re- 
marked casting  an  approving  glance  at 
the  tender,  steaming  tips  of  asparagus 
peeping  up  out  of  the  kettle. 

"  'Nough  of  both  t'  share  with  our 
neighbors,  seems  to  me,"  her  husband  sug- 
gested, mentally  comparing  the  abundance 
of  food  with  the  eating  capacity  of  two 
not  over  hearty  individuals.  "There  are 
th'  Gardners.  Strikes  me  they'd  fit  in 
pretty  well.  That  r*atty's  a  sociable  little 
body,  and  I'll  be  bound  she'd  be  delighted 
with  th'  chance  t'  eat  a  meal  of  victuals 
without  havin'  t'  clean  up  after  it. 

"Yes,  and  perhaps  her  mother'd  like 
to  sample  my  cooking  as  well  as  my 
cookin'  utensils,"  Nancy  dryly  comment- 
ed, her  mind  reverting  to  her  visit Ing 
doughnut  kettle. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  malice  in 
Nancy  Piper's  make-up,  however,  and  the 
more  she  thought  of  her  husband's  prop- 
osition the  more  feasible  it  seemed  to  her. 
"Sabina  Gardner  never  used  to  be  one  of 
the  borrowin'  kind  before  she  was  mar- 
ried," she  argued  with  herself  the  while 


she  set  a  couple  of  extra  plates  on  the 
table,  and  took  two  snowy  napkins  from 
her  company  pile  and  laid  beside  them. 
"I've  heard  Ruel  say  that  Seth  was  awful 
close-fisted.  Like  as  not  Sabina  can't 
get  the  money  to  buy  things  for  th'  house, 
and  has  t'  borrer.  Tain't  best  f  judge. 
Sabina's  real  accomodatin'  in  sickness; 
and  Patty's  nothin'  but  a  child,  anyway. 
I  dare  say  I'd  have  said  jest  what  she  did 
at  her  age." 

"Well,  Ruel,  if  you've  a  mind  t'  step 
over  t'  th'  Gardner's  and  do  th'  inviting 
I've  no  objections  to  their  helpin'  us  out 
with  th'  dinner,"  Nancy  said  in  rather 
an  abrupt  tone  after  these  hurried  prepa- 
rations had  been  made.  "I  recollect  Pat- 
ty's sayin'  that  she  and  her  mother  were 
goin'  f  eat  alone,  today,  as  her  father 
had  gone  down  f  mow  th'  meadow  lot 
and  took  his  dinner  with  him.  Hurry 
up!  'fore  th'  stuff  gets  cold.  If  there's 
anything  I  hate  it's  tallowy  mutton  and 
water  soaked  toast  under  'sparagas  tips." 

Ruel  waited  not  for  a  second  bidding, 
but  hatless  and  coatless  vanished  through 
the  door  before  Nancy's  wordy  harrangue 
was  over;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
time  Patty  and  her  mother  were  seated 
at  the  Piper's  table;  Mrs.  Gardner  with 
a  look  of  pleased  anticipation  upon  her 
tired  features,  while  Patty's  eyes  were 
fairly  dancing  with  delight. 

"It  was  real  good  of  you,  Nancy,  to  ask 
us  over,"  Sabina  said  as  she  cut  into  the 
juicy  meat,  "I  don't  know  when  we've  had 
such  a  treat  as  to  eat  dinner  out.  Patty 
came  home  and  told  me  how  good  your 
'sparagas  looked.  The  child's  fairly  crazy 
over  the  stuff.  She  et  some  at  her  grand- 
mother's last  spring,  and  she's  never 
ceased  f  talk  about  it.  She  tried  to  get 
her  father  t'  raise  some  this  spring,  but 
Seth  says  there  ain't  any  money  in  it,  f 
sell,  and  he  ain't  much  at  raisin'  things 
just  for  th'  table." 

Nancy  Piper's  quick  ear  detected  the 


Country  Boy  Preferred 

"Send  us  one  of  your  graduates  that  you  can 
recommend.  We  prefer  a  boy  from  the  country 
— one  who  has  a  bright  mind  and  a  strong  body, 
and  who  is  capable  of  advancement.  Good  pay 
from  the  start,  and  excellent  opportunities  to 
advance." 

We  receive  messages  like  the  above  daily  from 
San  Francisco's  leading  business  houses.  They 
call  on  us  because  they  know  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  young  men  In  our  school,  and  because 
they  know  we  are  giving  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing. If  you  are  interested  in  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  new  San  Francisco  write  us  for 
particulars. 

San  Francisco  Business  College 

733  Fillmore  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WONDER  OIL  LAMP  fDCC 

IFIH   This  is  n  Genuine  I      I  ■  l»H 

HnV  l[HM°ffert'0l*mt>  users,  mado  to  in  troduce  the 
Ha  Wtuk  Wonder  incandescent  i  oo  candle 
RCv  \uffk  POWER  Kerosene  Oil  Lump  in  every  lo- 
R^f  J'/5jSlcality.  Many  times  BRIGHTER, CHEAPER 
^51 11,1(1  SAFER  than  Gasoline,  Electricity  or 
I^SKB^^'ordlnarylamnaforMghtinghomeB.ofBceg. 
EsJmK^M  stores,  halls  andchurehes.Weask  that  you 
E^XHfSSa  show  it  to  your  neighbors.  If  you  accept 
l&ymsKwM  the  proposition  we  will  send  you, we  will 
B^f'^M  give  you  a  lamp  free.  Send  your  namo 
^TTTtr^M  and  namo  of  your  nourrst  oxprcse  ofllco. 

KMUNITED     FACTORIES  CO. 

Lftrpeit  Lamp  House  Id  America. 

mZZ&m  inva  FACTORY  Rl  nfi..        KANSAS  CITY,  M0- 


FOR  SALE 

A  Two  Years  Scholarship  For  Girls 
in  the  Snell  Academy  at  Berkeley. 
High  Class  Instruction  Guararteed. 

ADDRESS 

E.  H.  WUHRMANN,    -    San  Jose,  Cal. 
POST  CARDS  ONE  CENT  EACH 

Any  amount  above  15  sent  postpaid;  1000  differ- 
ent views.  (Jive  us  a  trial  order  for  20  cards 
assorted,  you  will  be  pleased. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  Sunnyvale,  California. 


BEAUTIFY    YOUR    HO  IVIES 

WITH   A   HANDSOME  AND  DURABLE 

Made  from  the  Refuse 
Rags  Accumulated  in 


the  household.    Cheap,  Striking  and  Up-to-Date. 

BERKELEY  RUG  WORKS 

2534  Grove  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
GINN  &  SONS,  Proprs. 


RUGS 

Made  from 
Old  Ingrains 
Brussels, 
Tapestry, 
Stair  Carpets, 
Silk  Portieres. 
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half  stifled  sigh  which  ended  Sahina's 
frank  declaration,  and  a  smile  of  genu- 
ine pleasure  glowed  upon  her  face  as  she 
made  answer  in  her  usual  plain,  out- 
spoken manner:  "Well,  I'm  right  glad 
Ruel  put.  it  into  my  head  t'  invite  you.  I 
don't  know  as  I  should  have  thought  to 
if  it.  hadn't  been  for  him.  I  guess  what 
I  had  f  say  about  th'  meat  put  it  into 
his  head.  Ruel  does  buy  so  lavishly,  not 
only  victuals,  but  everything  else.  Some 
men  do.  Now  I  never  should  have 
thought  we  could  afford  a  carpet-sweeper, 
and  when  he  came  home  with  it  I  guess 
I  scolded  some. — didn't  I  Ruel?" 

"Yes.  You  said  somethin'  'bout  a  'fool 
and  his  money  if  I  recollect  'right,"  Ruel 
responded  with  a  grin. 

At  mention  of  the  carpet-sweeper  Sa- 
bina  Gardner's  face  reddened.  "Seth 
don't  approve  of  carpet-sweepers  and  I 
know  it's  real  mean  of  me  to  keep  bor- 
row'n  yours.  But  Patty  and  I  are  savin' 
up  our  ten-cent  pieces  t'  get  one  of  our 
own.  Seth  won't  care  if  we  don't  ask 
him  f  pay  for  it.  Ever  since  I  sprained 
my  wrist  it  has  hurt  me  t'  use  a  broom; 
and  th'  other  day  I  liked  f  fainted  sweep- 
in'  th'  kitchen  floor.  Patty  always  does 
it  when  she's  f  home.  I  tell  you,  Nancy, 
you'll  never  know  what,  a  blessin'  it  is  t' 
have  a  kind  neighbor  till  you're  placed 
as  I  am." 

Sabina  did  not  like  to  say  that  her 
husband  was  too  close  to  buy  the  conveni- 
ences necessary  to  make  a  woman's  work 

easy. 

"Send  over  for  it  any  time,  Sabina," 
Nancy  said,  a  spot  of  red  glowing  on  her 
own  cheek  at  thought  of  the  unneighborly 
feeling  with  which  she  had  begun  the 
day;  "It  is  a  pity  if  a  neighbor  can't  be 
accomodatin'.  You  lend  your  help  in  sick- 
ness, and  I  guess  it  amounts  f  as  much 
in  th'  long  run." 

"I  think  th'  Lord  put  it  into  your  head, 
Ruel,  t'  buy  that  hunk  of  mutton,"  Nancy 
Piper  declared  when  the  two  sat  talking 
the  affair  over  at  the  twilight  hour  as  was 
their  custom.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
and  your  suggestion  of  a  dinner  party  I 
never  might  have  found  out  just  how 
mean  I  was.  Here  I've  been  grudgin'  Sa- 
bina Gardner  th'  use  of  my  carpet-sweeper 
and  cookin'  dishes  when  they've  been 
'bout  th'  only  things  she's  had  t'  make  th' 
week's  work  easy.  And  poor  little  Patty! 
I'm  goin'  t'  send  her  over  th'  very  next 
bunch  of  'sparagas  I  cut.  She  shan't  have 
t  wait  till  I've  done  cuttin'  f  get  it." — 
Helen  M.  Richardson. 


Two  Views  of  Duty. 

"The  late  Governor  Johnson  was  a  witty 
as  well  as  a  wise  man,"  said  a  resident 
of  Minneapolis. 

"Once  at  a  dinner  a  New  York  million- 
aire said  about  his  taxes: 

"  'I've  got  a  little  piece  of  property  that 
brings  me  in  a  fair  rental  and  the  tax 
gatherers  haven't  spotted  it  yet.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  them  or  not. 
What  would  you  do,  Governor  Johnson?' 

"The  Governor's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  'It's  the  duty  of  every  man,'  he  said, 
'to  live  unspotted.  Still,  if  I  were  you, 
I'd  pay  up.'" — Washington  Star. 


Couldn't  Spare  the  Baby. 

Little  Lawrence  jealously  guarded  his 
baby  brother,  and  when  a  lady  visitor 
asked  how  much  he  thought  his  mother 
would  take  for  him,  said:  "Oh,  ever  so 
much — about  a  hundred  dollars'."  "Well," 
she  said,  "I  am  able  to  give  that  much." 
He  reflected  a  moment;  then,  seized  with 
a  sudden  inspiration,  he  replied:  "But 
she  wouldn't  like  to  break  the  set." 


A  diminutive  miss  insisted  upon  helping 
her  mother  put  up  preserves. 

"Run  away,  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do,"  said  mother. 

"Yes  I  could,"  persisted  the  child.  "I 
could  unbutton  the  cherries  for  you." 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  9,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers). 

WHEAT. 

General  conditions  show  no  particular 
change,  all  coast  markets  remaining  very 
dull.  A  few  changes  are  noted  In  local 
prices,  occasional  sales  being  made  at 
lower  figures,  but  as  a  rule  prices  are 
steadily  maintained  at  former  figures.  The 
Mexican  duty  will  be  suspended  February 
15.  and  there  is  some  buying  in  the  north 
for  shipment  in  that  direction.  Local  deal- 
ers quote  as  follows: 

California   Club  $1.90  ©2.00 

Sonora    2.05  «j>2.15 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.90  @2.00 

Northern  Rluestem    2.00  ©2.10 

Russian  Red    1.85  ®1.90 

BARLEY. 

Little  change  in  price  is  noted  on  feed, 
but  the  range  of  values  is  narrower.  Con- 
siderable feed  is  moving  at  the  top  figure. 
Brewing  and  shipping  show  a  little  more 
strength,  but  are  comparatively  quiet. 
Chevalier  remains  steady  as  before. 

Brewing   $1.37  V6  <f<  Ml  % 

Shipping    1.37  V4  ®  1.40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.37  V4  ©  1.38% 

Common   Feed    1 .32  Vs  (a  1 .35 

Chevalier    1.60  @1.65 

OATS. 

Arrivals  are  less  excessive  and  the  local 
surplus  is  gradually  being  worked  off, 
though  the  market  is  not  active.  There  is 
more  steadiness,  however,  and  prices, 
while  no  higher,  are  well  maintained. 
Red,  feed   $1.50  @1.60 

Seed     1.90 

Black    1.90  ©2.25 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

CORN. 

Manchurian  corn  is  becoming  a  more  im- 
portant factor  in  this  merket.  being  in 
good  demand  for  chicken  feed.  With  large 
arrivals  expected,  the  market  is  inclined 
to  easiness,  though  prices  show  no  further 
change.  Supplies  of  Western  grades  are 
larger  than  for  some  time. 
Manchurian  Small   Yellow.  .$1.70  01.7E 

California  Barge  White   $1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.75     @  1.85 

Eastern  White   1.90 

Egyptian — White    1.60  @1.65 

Brown    1.60 

RYE. 

The  market  is  featureless,  with  nothing 
to  be  had  except  small  lots  of  Eastern, 
which  are  offered  at  former  prices,  with 
very  little  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.90 

BEANS. 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  in  the 
local  situation.  The  movement  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  while  not  heavy,  has  been 
unusual  for  this  season,  and  is  keeping  up 
steadily,  with  a  constant  demand  for  East- 
ern shipment.  If  it  continues,  many  local 
dealers  look  for  a  further  rise  in  prices. 
Values  are  very  strongly  held  on  all  de- 
scriptions, a  further  advance  being  noted 
in  Bayos  and  Barge  Whites.  The  price  of 
Lima  beans  is  also  very  firm,  as  the  de- 
mand for  this  variety  has  improved  some- 
what. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $5.40  ©5.50 

Blackeyes    4.10  ©4.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40  ©4.60 

Garvanos    2.50  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.00  ©2.25 

Small  Whites    4.80  ©4.85 

Large  Whites   3.60  ©3.80 

Limas    4.10  @4.20.. 

Pea    4.50  ®4.75 

Pink    4.40  ©4.50 

Red    6.50  ©6.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.25  @5.50 

SEEDS. 

Prices  show  no  particular  change  from 
the  quotations  which  have  ruled  for  some 
time  past.  Most  descriptions  are  in  fair 
demand  at  present.  Local  dealers  quote 
as  follows: 

Alfalfa    16V4@17V£e 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20. ou©  25. uo 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4%c 

flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    3%@  4%c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  still  firmly  maintained  in  the 
local  market,  and  local  buyers  are  inclined 
to  hold  off.  Shipments  were  extremely 
small  last  month,  though  there  is  a  moder- 
ate movement  to  South  America  and  the 
islands. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  ®7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  ©6.60 

Superfine    5.40  ©5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  6.00  ©6.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  somewhat  larger  again,  but 
consist  largely  of  alfalfa,  which  finds  a 
ready  market  for  Northern  shipment.  The 
small  amount  of  choice  wheat  hay  coming 
in  finds  ready  sale  among  the  local  deal- 
ers'and  is  in  good  demand.  There  is  con- 
siderable pressure  to  sell  in  the  country, 
owing  to  favorable  crop  conditions,  while 
large  buyers  take  little  interest.  Owing 
to  the  large  acreage  planted  for  grain,  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  hay  production  for 
next  summer  will  be  excessive  if  the 
season  Is  favorable  for  grain.  With  this 
It)  mind  some  holders  expect  to  keep  their 
hay  for  next  season. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00©  18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00®16.50 

Tame  Oat    13.00@16.50 

Barley    10.00©13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50©13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00®  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 


MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  and  middlings  show  a  little  more 
firmness,  other  lines  being  rather  easy,  and 
trading  is  of  about  average  proportions. 
Cracked  corn  is  lower,  with  larger  offer- 
ings, and  rolled  barley  shows  a  further 
reduction.  Alfalfa  meal  remains  very 
weak,  but  without  any  further  reduction 
in  price  and  mixed  feeds  are  also  easy. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00®21.00 

Bran,  ton    27.00®28.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50  ©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00 ©39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   24.00©  29.00 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton   Nominal 

Rolled  Barley    28.00  ©29.00 

Shorts    29.00® 30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Trading  in  onions  is  very  moderate,  but 
with  local  stock  well  cleaned  up  prices  are 
held  about  as  before.  An  Eastern  move- 
ment of  Oregon  stock  tends  to  strengthen 
the  market.  Southern  garden  truck  is  ar- 
riving In  larger  quantities,  and  while 
choice  lots  bring  good  prices  all  old  stock 
is  neglected.  Green  peppers  and  celery  are 
higher,  peas  remaining  as  before.  Heavy 
arrivals  of  Cuban  and  Mexican  tomatoes 
have  caused  a  decline,  the  higher  quota- 
tions being  for  Cuban  stock.  Rhubarb  is 
lower,  with  more  liberal  supplies.  Some 
early  asparagus  is  arriving,  but  as  there 
is  little  to  be  had  it  brings  extreme  prices. 
Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.10®  1.25 

Oregon  Yellow    1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   8©  12  Vic 

Turnips,  per  sack   50®  65c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   J.OOni  2.50 

Green  Peppers   15 (J  2<>< 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5®  7c 

Celery,  per  crate    2.75©  3.00 

Mushrooms,  per  box   25@  75c 

Asparagus,   per   lb   40c 

POULTRY. 

An  extra  demand  for  the  Chinese  holi- 
days, in  addition  to  the  regular  trade,  is 
keeping  the  market  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
some  stock  left  from  last  week  being 
moved  without  difficulty.  Eastern  arrivals 
have  been  rather  large,  but  very  little  local 
stock  is  coming  in  at  present.  Prices  are 
about  as  before,  though  a  few  slight 
Chancre*  are  noted. 

Broilers   $  5.00©  6.00 

Small  Broilers   3.50®  4.50 

Fryers    6.50©  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00®  10.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.00®  7.50 

Small  liens   5.00©  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.00®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     8.50®  10.00 

Pigeons    1.50 

Squabs    3.00®  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  rather  quiet  and  the 
extra  grade  has  been  gradually  declining 
all  week,  dropping  altogether  4  V&  cents.  It 
is  now  firm,  however,  and  a  larger  move- 
ment is  expected  to  bring  a  little  advance. 
Firsts  are  lower  in  sympathy  with  extras. 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  32  c 

l-'irsts    31  c 

Seconds    29  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  32  c 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25  V4c 

EGGS. 

Owing  to  an  extra  demand  prices  were 
run  up  to  33%  cents  a  few  days  ago,  but 
since  then  buying  has  been  slow,  and  with 
increasing  arrivals  extras  are  2  cents 
lower,  with  a  decline  in  lower  grades.  The 
market  is  now  a  little  stronger,  with  no 
further  decline  expected. 

California  (extras),  per  do/....  2S%c 

Firsts    28  c 

Seconds    26  c 

Thirds    25  c 

CHEESE. 

General  conditions  remain  about  as  be- 
fore. Local  flat  firsts  are  %  cent  higher, 
while  Oregon  flats  are  lower,  other  de- 
scriptions being  steady  to  firm  as  for- 
merly quoted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  18V4c 

Firsts    17  V4c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  20  c 

Oregon  Flats    18  Vic 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

N.  Y.,  Fancy   19V4c 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   17  Vic 

Young  Americas    18  V4c 

POTATOES. 

Cheap  sweet  potatoes  have  been  entirely 
cleaned  up,  and  with  a  fair  demand  the 
present  light  arrivals  are  held  at  a  sharp 
advance.  Burbanks  and  Early  Rose  are 
quiet,  prices  being  a  little  easier  on  some 
descriptions. 

River  Whites    70c@$1.10 

Salinas   Hurbanks    $1.25©  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.20®  1.35 

Early  Rose    1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.90®  2.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Practically  all  the  new  apples  offered  are 
of  attractive  quality,  and  everything  is 
firmly  held,  though  the  demand  is  not 
especially  active  locally.  Arrivals  of 
Malaga  grapes  have  been  larger,  and  sold 
down  to  $6.50  to  $7  per  barrel.  A  few 
Southern  strawberries  have  arrived,  but 
are  hardly  worth  quoting.  The  fruit  was 
unattractive,  but  was  disposed  of  at  $6  per 
crate  or  over. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   $  1.25(fr  1.75 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Fancy  oranges  are  in  demand  for  the 
Chinese  New  Year,  anil  all  descriptions 
have  been  moving  fairly  well.  The  frost- 
bitten stock  is  gradually  being  worked  off 
and  prices  on  fancy  offerings  are  a  little 
higher.  Mandarin  oranges  are  arriving, 
being  held  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  box.  Fancy 
lemons  are  still  weak.  $3.50  being  about 
the  top  price,  and  limes  are  also  easy. 
Grape  fruit  is  unchanged. 


Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  2.25 

Navels,  fancy   2.25©  2.75 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Damaged    75c®  1.00  | 

Choice  Lemons    2.00®  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00©  3.50 

Standard    1.00®  1.25 

Limes    4.00®  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  offerings  are  comparatively  light 
in  all  lines  of  fruits,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  weakening  in  regard  to  prices,  due 
to  an  increasing  desire  to  clean  up  on  the 
part  of  those  who  still  have  any  stock  on 
hand  and  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  more 
attractive  offerings  in  all  lines  were  moved 
earlier  in  the  season.  Evaporated  apples 
and  pears  are  both  about  V4  cent  off.  while 
the  prunes  now  on  hand  are  moving  at 
rather  easier  figures.  The  prunes  are 
rapidly  being  cleaned  up.  with  consider- 
able demand  from  various  quarters.  Pack- 
ers have  little  surplus  of  any  description 
on  hand  and  expect  to  be  well  sold  out  be- 
fore next  season.  Figs  are  already  closely 
cleaned  up,  with  little  stock  held  by  either 
growers  or  packers.  Raisins  remain  in  the 
same  position  as  before,  prices  being 
steadily  held  with  very  little  demand  from 
other  markets.  Little  stock  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  growers. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6V4®  7  He 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9%  ©10  c 

Peaches    4V4®  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2     ©  2  V4c 

Pears    5    @  6  c; 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2  V4  @  2V4c 

Thompson  Seedless    2 Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas    1%C 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85    @95  c 

NUTS. 

Walnuts  show  a  little  less  strength,  as 
the  movement  has  been  rather  slow  since 
the  holidays,  and  some  dealers  have  con- 
siderable stock  on  hand.  The  market  still 
remains  in  a  strong  position,  however,  and 
a  close  clean-up  is  expected.  Almonds  are 
very  scarce  and  firm  at  former  prices. 
Local  dealers  quote  as  follows: 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14V4®15  c 

IXL    13V4@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ©13V4C 

Drakes    10V4@11  c 

Languedoc    9  V4©  10  Vic 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   13     ®14  at 

Softshell,  No.  2   8V4©  9  C 

HONEY. 

A  considerable  reduction  of  local  sup- 
plies has  been  effected  recently,  and  stocks 
In  the  country  are  fairly  well  cleaned  up. 
All  choice  stock  is  in  fair  demand  at  full 
prices,  but  old  and  dark  honey  is  hard  to 
move,  though  prices  are  comparatively 
low. 

Comb    8    @15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7V4c 

Extracted.  Amber   5  Vi  @  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     ©  4%c 

HOPS. 

California  hops  are  firmly  held  at  last 
quotations,  with  little  movement.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  only  about  12.000 
bales  left  in  first  hands  in  the  State,  ana 
the  total  supply  in  the  country  is  much 
smaller  than  last  year. 

Hops,  new  crop   18     ®23  C 

WOOL 

There  is  no  movement  at  present  and  no 
definite  prices  can  be  quoted,  as  all  inter- 
ests are  holding  off  from  the  market  until 
the  arrival  of  the  spring  clip. 

MEAT. 

Dressed  mutton  shows  a  sharp  advance, 
lambs,  beef  and  hogs  remaining  very  firm 
at  last  quotations.  Still  higher  prices  are 
quoted  at  some  of  the  Interior  marketa 
Livestock  is  unchanged,  but  very  firm. 
Hogs  are  still  scarce,  but  the  high  price* 
tend  to  stop  th*  demand. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8  c 

Cows    7  C 

Heifers    7  C 

Veal    9    ©11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    12 Vie 

Ewes    11  He 

Lambs    13  C 

Hogs,  dress.  , l    13  C 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   4%@  514* 

No.  2    4  V4@  4%C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4     @  4ViC 

No.  2    3V4©  394C 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  Vi  ®  2V4C 

Calves:  Light   5V6©  51jc 

Medium    5    ®  5V4e 

Heavy    4     @  4  Vic 


Five  Crops  — Five  Profits 

INCREASES  YOUR  FARM'S  WORTH 

We  are  offering  on  easy  terms  of 
payment  20  or  more  acre  Irrigated 
farms  of  rich  sediment  soil.  Improved 
and  unimprived,  the  improved  now 
planted  to  ALFALFA  and  yielding  5  to 
6  crops  annually.  This  land  Is  part  of 
the  famous  Glenn  Ranch,  Glenn  county, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  close  to  shipping  points  both  by 
land  and  water.  We  harvest  and  mar- 
ket the  crops,  and  credit  the  buyer's 
contract  with  the  net  proceeds  of  same, 
the  crops  thereby  practically  paying  for 
the  land  in  3  years  time,  as  it  nets  ap- 
proximately from  $40  the  first  year  to 
$100  the  third  year  per  acre. 

For  further  information  call  or  write 
for  our  booklet  giving  terms  and  full 
particulars. 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


February  12.  1910. 
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Sheep:  Wethers   5% 

Ewes    4% 

Lambs   

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs. 

150  to  250  lbs  

Common  Hogs,  lb   5 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 


6  c 

5  c 

7  c 
8%c 
9  c 

6  c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  8. — So  much  poor 
and  frosted  fruit  continues  to  arrive  and 
sell  in  the  Eastern  markets  that  conditions 
can  be  said  to  be  very  bad.  In  the  auction 
sale  of  Monday  of  this  week  out  of  the  37 
cars  of  navels  disposed  of  but  10  cars 
brought  anything  like  a  good  price,  and 
the  best  price  obtained  on  any  one  line  of 
fruit  was  $2.75  a  box.  This  was  on  an 
extra  fancy  grade  from  East  Highland, 
and  means,  after  deducting  freight  and 
auction  charges,  about  $1.90  a  box  here 
in  California,  or  a  little  better  than  2  cents 
a  pound  to  the  grower.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  fruit  offered  sold  delivered  at  about 
$1.50  a  box  which  means  that  the  grower 
would  receive  about  25  cents  a  box  net  for 
fruit  delivered  at  the  packing  house.  Some 
brands  sold  for  less  than  $1  a  box,  and  to 
ship  many  such  cars  is  a  luxury  that  only 
the  rich  can  afford,  for  the  balance  comes 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  and  such 
returns  are  known  as  "red  ink"  sales. 

Fruit  that  can  be  guaranteed  free  from 
frost  is  selling  at  $1.60  to  $2  a  box  f.  o.  b. 
California,  and  while  the  call  is  light  there 
is  something  doing.  The  active  inquiry  for 
future  fruit  that  was  apparent  a  week  ago 
did  not  result  in  any  big  deals  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  but  there  are  a  few  buyers 
who  have  faith  enough  in  the  future  of 
oranges  this  year  to  buy  here  and  there 
in  small  lots.  The  growers  in  the  better 
districts  are  now  asking  2  cents  a  pound 
for  fruit  delivered  at  the  packing  house. 
In  Orange  county  and  the  San  Gabriel  val- 
ley considerable  buying  has  been  and  is 
being  done  at  $1  a  box  on  the  trees. 

The  lemon  market  appears  to  be  weak- 
ening and  the  auction  prices  are  not  as 
high  as  those  of  a  week  or  ten  days  ago. 
There  appears  to  be  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  packers  to  rush  lemons  out  at 
this  time,  the  shipments  averaging  about 
12  cars  a  day.  Prices  at  this  end  range 
from  $2  to  $2.75  for  ordinary  fruit,  while 
the  brands  with  a  big  reputation  command 
higher  prices,  but  go  to  special  trade. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  4385  cars  of  oranges  and  1067  cars  of 
lemons.  To  same  time  last  season,  4846 
cars  of  oranges  and  1144  cars  of  lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Peerless  Iron  Works,  of  Sacra- 
mento, are  advertising  their  famous  Pio- 
neer Centrifugal  Pump  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  This  company  advertised 
in  this  paper  during  last  year,  and  made 
several  good  sales  through  their  an- 
nouncement. 


Note  the  change  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  in  this  issue. 


The  Alameda  Rug  Works,  of  Alameda, 
Cal.,  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  John 
Osterdock,  is  advertising  the  manufac- 
ture of  handsome  rugs  from  all  carpet  re- 
fuse. This  industry  will  appeal  to  the 
farmer's  wives  throughout  California.  Mr. 
Osterdock  is  also  opening  a  branch  fac- 
tory at  Sacramento,  and  has  had  a  simi- 
lar factory  at  San  Jose  for  several 
months.  The  rug  manufacturing  indus- 
try has  become  a  strong  industrial  fea- 
ture. Another  institution  of  this  kind, 
ii»e  Berkeley  Rug  Works,  conducted  by  E. 
Ginn  &  Son,  at  the  State  fair  last  fall, 
won  many  prizes  for  excellent  work,  and 
very  pretty  designs  in  rug  work,  that 
were  exhibited  there. 


The  Bostrom  $15  farm  level  is  one  of 
the  greatest  economic  features  that  will 
appeal  to  the  progressive  farmer  and 
horticulturist.  These  farm  levels,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  land, 
will  expedite  and  perform  the  work  very 
satisfactorily  and  with  accuracy.  The 
cost  of  operation  is  comparatively  noth- 
ing. This  machine  is  already  in  use  on 
many  of  the  larger  ranches  on  the  Coast, 
and  commends  itself  to  the  extent  that 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric   Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


every  farmer  should  have  one.  It  is  not 
only  a  novelty,  but  a  very  useful  device, 
and  those  who  have  large  acreages  to 
segregate  or  divide,  will  find  it  a  perfect 
working  medium.  The  Palace  Hardware 
Co.,  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  are  the 
Coast  agents  for  the  Bortrom  Farm  Level, 
and  we  advise  you  to  call  and  inspect 
them. 


Note  the  change  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  Alfalfa  Farms  Co.  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  today.  Five  crops  of  al- 
falfa a  year  means  five  substantial 
profits.  This  is  a  rational  feature,  and 
is  difficult  to  beat. 


The  propagation  of  Crimson  Winter 
Rhubarb  in  California,  has  developed  into 
a  great  industry  in  rural  sections.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wagner,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  in- 
vested thousand  of  dollars  in  this  feature, 
and  has  developed  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  delicious  plant.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's work  is  beginning  to  be  well  un- 
derstood and  the  business  he  is  gaining  in 
selling  these  plants  is  something  wonder- 
ful. He  has  demonstrated  the  very  best 
processes  for  its  cultivation,  and  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  interested  should  con- 
sult him  for  valuable  information. 


Speaking  of  the  Crimson  Rhubarb,  Mr. 
Wm.  Mather,  of  Sebastopol,  in  his  last 
advertisement  run  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  was  disappointed  by  our  accidental 
omission  of  the  word  "Giant"  Crimson 
Rhubarb.  The  "Giant"  is  his  specialty, 
and  we  regret  the  omission  of  the  word, 
which  means  so  much  to  Mr.  Mather. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  taking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  of 
nil  forma  of  manual  labor.  Dependability — the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.   Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 

6    The  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agents, 
are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  in 
the  United  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 
of 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.    Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


SCHMEISER 


PORTABLE 

AUTOMATIC 


DERRICK 


The  Greatest  Time 
and  Money  Saving 
Device  on  the  Mar- 
ket tor  Stacking 
Hay,  Grain,  Etc. 

There  isn't  an  im- 
plement that  has 
given  the  univer- 
sal satisfaction  that 
our  Derrick  has 
during  the  season 
oi  1909. 

Write  today  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Davis,  Cal. 


ROSTROM'S 

"      WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  400  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TELESCOPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION,  DITCHING.  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE,  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  in  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  for  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


See  That 
Wheel? 
It  is  a  Perfect 
Tree 

Protector 


A  New  Steel  Harrow 

(Pat.  March  31,  1908) 

Unequalled  for  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Extra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlast  a 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Madelnvarloussl7.es. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  lor  circular  and  prices  to 


E.  SWOPE,  Manufacturer, 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


>IN  ■ANDlMOV/A*. 
STBEEIS 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  end  foreign  Ptocured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  CtJ. 


PATENTS 

FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copy  rights. 


812  and  81 1  Claus  Spreckels  Hldg.,  San  Vrauclsco 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  w  ill  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    IV a  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOOK  FOR 


AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 

is  replacing  the  old-fashioned  water-cooled  just 
as  sure  as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the 
farm. 

Don't  Buy  a  Water-Cooled  Engine      this  brand 

and  run  the  chance  of  a  gasket  going  out  just  when  you  want  the 
engine  most.  You  know  that  water  is  a  decided  nuisance  and  is  only 
used  as  an  excuse  for  something  better. 

THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  A  "NEW-WAY" 

The  best  costs  less  .  . ,       .  .  .  .  .     .  . 

.     .    never  has  any  trouble  and  he  uses  his  engine  every  day  in  the  year, 

in  the  long  run  anlj  lt  pay8  for  itself  many  times  over  in  that  time. 

Buy  a  "New- Way.  CATALOG  N.  CHEF.RFULLY  MAILED. 

Henshaw,  Bulkley  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


WE  HAVE  DONE  A  LOT  OF  TALKING 

about  the  efficiency  <>f  American  Centrifugal  Pomps. 
If  you  want  to  bear 

What  the  Other  Fellow  Says 

Write  us  for  a  ropy  of  a 

Report  on  the  Result  of  Certain  Efficiency  Tests  of 
Centrifugal  Pumps. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  341  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Hend  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  951  -955  N.  Main  St.                       Lo»  Amelei.  Cal. 

Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  lJ  to  9  h.  p.— all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500— 
case  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  otler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 


SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Electrie-Centrilugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  " Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar  Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


WOOD  NATIONAL  WOOD    PIPE  COMPANY 

T  Stave  Pipe  2  inches  to  10  It.  diameter  up  to  400  It.  head. 

PIPE 


sj*  Made  from  California 
Redwood  or  Selected  ^* 
Washington  Douglas  Kir 


SAN  FRANCISCt '  <  >FFK'E-318  Market  Street. 
I.i  >S  A  Ni .  KLES  OFr'Ii  E-  ml  Kqultable  Bank  r.uilding. 
PORTLAND  OFFICK-210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information  fur- 
nished upon  request. 


This  10 
Pkg.  lot 


■■■■■■■■■■I 


Ml 


WEARS  TWICE  AS  LONG  AS  TWICE  AS  MUCH  OF  ANY  OTHER  GREASE. 

In  order  to  convince  youraelf  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  buy  a 
large  20  ounce  package  for  ten  centt,  and  see  how  long  it  last*. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  1 
THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

IIPIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  (rood  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Peerless  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron— 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 
save  you  money. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  H  ill  do  the  noik. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  (lasollne  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


Vol.  LXXIX.   No.  8. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  19 JO. 

Fortieth  Year. 

A  Fight  With  Celery  Blight. 

Professor  R,  E.  Smith,  plant  dis- 
ease expert  of  the  University,  who  a 
few  years  ago  ran  the  asparagus  rust 
to  its  lair  and  restored  confidence  in 
the  asparagus  growing  and  canning 
industry  of  California,  is  now  out 
upon  the  trail  of  the  celery  blight 
with  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  bring- 
ing it  under  control.  This  work  pro- 
ceeds from  the  University  Plant  Dis- 
ease Laboratory  at  Whittier,  which 
is  fortunately  quite  near  the  south- 
ern celery  fields  of  Orange  country, 
and  Professor  Smith  and  his  assist- 
ants can  do  this  very  important  work 
without  trenching  upon  their  stated 
duties  toward  the  citrus,  walnut  and 
other  fruit  problems  for  which  the 
legislature  provided  liberally  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  this 
branch  of  University  research  south 
of  the  Tehachipi  mountains. 

The  work  for  celery  protection  is 
undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the 
celery  growers  of  the  extensive 
Orange  county  district.  In  the  peat 
lands  of  this  section,  located  between 
Santa  Ana  and  the  coast  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Smeltzer,  a  very  large  grow- 
ing industry  has  developed,  the  crop 
being  grown  particularly  for  ship- 
ping during  the  winter  after  the 
Eastern  celery  has  had  its  season. 
During  the  summer  of  1907  nearly 
6000  acres  of  celery  were  planted  in 
this  district.  Great  losses  in  the  crop 
were  experienced  in  the  winter  of 
1908  from  a  fungous  disease  causing 
a  blight  of  the  leaves  of  the  celery 
plants,  as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing engraving,  and  heavy  decay  dur- 
ing shipment.  These  losses  were  es- 
timated as  causing  a  shrinkage  of 
1950  carloads  in  shipment  and  had  a 
most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  celery  on  arrival  in  the 
Eastern  markets  and  the  financial  re- 
turns from  the  crop.  The  whole 
money  loss  of  the  season  caused  by 
this  fungous  disease  was  compara- 
tively estimated  at  $550,000. 

Spraying  the  plants  in  the  field 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  tried  by 
a  few  during  this  time  with  decid- 
edly beneficial  results,  even  though 
not  begun  until  the  disease  had  al- 
ready appeared. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  successful 
control  of  this  disease  in  other  sec- 
tions by  such  spraying,  the  Orange 
County  Celery  Growers'  Association, 
which  comprises  practically  all  the 


celery  growers  of  that  section,  made 
plans  for  a  general  spraying  cam- 
paign during  the  season  of  1908-09. 
Copper  sulphate  and  lime  were  pur- 
chased in  large  quantities  by  the  as- 
sociation, and  practically  every 
grower  sprayed  his  fields  faithfully 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  through- 
out the  season.  The  acreage  planted 
was  much  less  than  that  of  the  year 
before,  amounting  to  only  about  2700 


ket  in  the  best  of  shape,  and  the 
financial  returns  were  exceptionally 
good.  Whittier  experts  were  able  to 
be  of  considerable  assistance  in  the 
matter  by  occasional  inspections  and 
the  giving  of  advice  and  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  spraying  operations. 
There  is  still  a  large  field  for  work 
in  this  direction  in  perfecting  the 
methods  of  preparing  and  applying 
the  spray  to  fit  the  particular  needs 


Celery  Blight,  Gaused  by  Septorla  petroselini,  var.  apii. 


acres.  The  spraying  thus  carried  on 
by  the  various  growers  naturally 
varied  a  great  deal  in  regard  to 
thoroughness  and  other  details,  but 
resulted  in  general  in  a  most  striking 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  such 
work.  In  unsprayed  fields  the  blight 
was  as  bad  or  worse  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  as  a  result  of  the  spraying 
done  by  the  members  of  Hie  associa- 
tion the  crop  was  carried  through  in 
excellent  condition,  put  on  the  mar- 


of  the  celery  growers,  and  also  in 
demonstrating  the  most  economical 
and  effective  practice  in  regard  to 
time,  frequency  and  other  details  of 
spraying.  This  work  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  Plant  Disease  Division 
of  the  Experiment  Station  during 
the  coming  season  on  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  basis  than  heretofore, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Celery 
Growers'  Association,  the  California 
Vegetable   Union    and   the  Golden 


West  Celery  and  Produce  Company. 

Besides  the  celery  leaf  blight,  as 
noted  above,  the  celery  plant  is  at- 
tacked by  "stem  rot"  (Sclerotinia), 
which  was  detected  in  1909,  but  is 
not  considered  serious.  There  is  also 
"root  rot"  (fusarium),  which  occurs 
only  in  extremely  wet  ground.  The 
fungus  possibly  grows  upon  the 
water-injured  tissue. 

In  addition  to  celery  work,  Pro- 
fessor Smith  and  his  assistants  have 
continued  to  give  attention  to  the 
common  potato  blight  fungus  (Phy- 
tophthora  infestans),  which  attacks 
the  tomato  vines  in  seasons  when 
rain  occurs  early  in  the  fall.  During 
the  fall  of  1907  the  whole  acreage  of 
tomatoes  in  that  part  of  the  State 
was  ruined  in  this  manner  before 
active  shipments  had  begun,  making 
the  crop  a  total  loss.  Demonstrations 
by  the  Whittier  Laboratory  at  that 
time,  however,  showed  the  possibility 
of  entirely  controlling  this  disease  by 
means  of  spraying  the  vines  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  following  the  rain. 
Preparations  were  made  by  this  di- 
vision and  by  the  growers  to  carry 
out  such  spraying  on  a  large  scale 
during  the  season  of  1908,  should 
weather  conditions  make  it  neces- 
sary. The  season  was  not  such,  how- 
ever, as  to  favor  the  extensive  de- 
velopment of  the  blight,  so  that  ex- 
tensive spraying  was  not  required. 
Such  spraying,  however,  like  all 
other  work  of  the  same  sort,  is  of  the 
nature  of  insurance  and  should  be 
prepared  for  each  year,  whether  con- 
ditions make  it  necessary  or  not. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  regard 
to  the  spraying  operation  itself  is  a 
very  simple  one,  consisting  in  spray- 
ing the  vines  thoroughly  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  made  by  mixing  to- 
gether bluestone  (copper  sulphate) 
and  lime  water,  using  5  pounds  of 
the  former  and  5  pounds  of  unslaked 
lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The 
bluestone  is  dissolved  and  the  lime 
slaked  in  separate  portions  of  water, 
and  the  two  then  diluted  and  mixed 
together,  running  them  through  a 
strainer.  The  chief  problem  involved 
is  much  the  same  as  that  with  the 
celery  disease;  namely,  that  of  get- 
ting a  large  acreage  properly  sprayed 
at  the  proper  time. 

Manager  G.  W.  Moore  of  the  Or- 
ange County  Celery  Association  states 
that  at  present  from  eight  to  ten  car- 
loads of  celery  are  being  shipped  East 
daily,  and  will  continue  until  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Celery,  is  now 
bringing  about  25  cents  per  dozen. 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rckal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  If.,  Feb.  15,  1  s»  1  <  > : 


Rainfa.1  Data.  Jemg* 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.99 

30.90 

28.33 

54 

;;4 

Red  Bluff 

.12 

11.89 

15.85 

64 

86 

Sacramento 

.11 

8.86 

12.51 

60 

40 

San  Francisco... 

.08 

14.01 

14.71 

•U 

42 

San  Jose  

.08 

11.02 

9.14 

72 

36 

Fresno   

.00 

10.23 

5.93 

72 

.-S4 

Independence... 

.00 

5.4-2 

5.82 

U4 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

1(5.43 

12.45 

7(5 

42 

Los  Angeles  , 

T 

10.42 

9.78 

82 

46 

San  Diego  

.00 

8.21 

6.34 

72 

44 

The  Week. 

We  notice  that  the  free  talkers  and  writers  on 
public  affairs  continue  t<>  charge  upon  the  fann- 
ers, directly  or  by  inference,  the  blame  for  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  charge  is  ridiculous  and 
is  incapable  of  adequate  support  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  matter  to  these  high-metaled  chargers. 
They  have  toothed  the  bit  and  are  beyond  hinder- 
ance.  In  the  thought  of  an  "unthinking  public" 
the  farmers  are  indolent  for  not  producing  more 
food  and  greedy  for  reaping  where  they  have  not 
sown.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  really 
no  shortage  in  food  supplies,  that  crops  on  the 
whole  are  larger  than  ever  before  and  that  of  the 
increased  market  values  to  consumers  the  farmer 
gets  a  very  small  share.  If  we  had  the  data  for  it 
we  would  try  to  speak  articulately,  but  in  the  lack 
of  them  we  can  only  growl  our  dissent  from  such 
views.  A  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  claims 
against  the  farmer's  activity  and  public  spirit 
would  be  a  showing  that  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  food  supplies  in  this  country  is  greater 
than  a  decade  ago,  when  food  prices  were  low  and 
the  importation  of  food  supplies  less,  which  would 
mean  that  the  American  farmer  is  doing,  more 
abundantly  than  ever,  his  duty  in  feeding  his 
hungry  fellow  citizens.  We  believe  this  a  fact,  but 
we  cannot  prove  it  because  no  one  knows  what 
the  population  of  this  country  is,  nor  will  any- 
one know  until  the  census,  to  be  taken  during  the 
coming  summer,  is  compiled.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  food  supplies 
in  this  country,  not  in  value  alone,  but  in  actual 
weight  and  measure.  In  the  Yearbook  for  1908. 
Secretary  Wilson  says:  "In  comparison  with  the 
preceding  five  years  average,  crop  production  has 
been  higher  for  every  crop  mentioned  except  oats, 
flaxseed,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  hops" — none  of 
which  are  eaten  to  any  great  extent  except  po- 
tatoes, and  their  production  in  1908  was  only  5% 
less  than  the  five  years  average.  Xor  is  there 
any  national  hunger  which  causes  our  country  to 
draw  upon  the  world's  supplies,  for  we  shipped 
abroad  $31,000,600  worth  more  grain  and  grain 
products.  We  imported  more  agricultural  pro- 
duets  in  1908  than  in  the  previous  year,  it  is  true, 
but  they  were  silk,  wool,  hides,  coffee,  fibers,  fruits, 
oils,  sugar,  tea.  and  tobacco,  and  none  of  these  are 
things  that  one  should  get  very  hungry  for  the 
lack  of.    And  yet  these  free  talkers  who  try  to 


make  a  scape-goat  of  the  farmer  are  claiming  that 
if  the  farmer  would  produce  more  stuff  to  eat 
prices  to  consumers  would  decline! 


If  we  should  grant  that  this  claim  may  be  ulti- 
mately true  it  would  be  proper  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions  about  it:  first,  what  would  happen  to  the 
farmer  if  everything  he  had  to  sell  should  drop  and 
everything  he  had  to  buy  should  remain  as  now? 
Second,  what  would  happen  to  every  one  else  if 
this  state  of  affairs  should  be  brought  about? 
Would  it  not  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  de- 
mand for  labor,  loans,  metals,  manufacturers — in 
fact  of  everything  by  the  supply  of  which  the  non- 
farming  nation  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  exist- 
ence. Famine,  pestilence  and  the  sword  are 
brought  into  play  by  the  lack  of  food,  but  hard 
times  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  does  not 
come  when  prices  of  food  supplies  are  high.  Such 
high  prices  are  generally  attended  by  a  widely 
distributed  prosperity,  and  low  prices  by  tin' 
opposite.  How  idle  it  is  then  to  claim  that  pres- 
ent troubles  are  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are 
not  getting  all  that  they  can  out  of  the  land.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  the  other  day  enumer- 
ated editorially  thirty-two  "reasons  which  have 
been  advanced  by  those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  phenomena  of  ascending  prices,"  by  those 
who  do  not  talk  idly  hut  really  have  some  support 
for  their  views.  The  very  last  two  of  these 
"reasons"  are  the  only  ones  which  concern  the 
farmer's  attitude — the  preceding  thirty  relate  to 
him  no  more  than  to  other  citizens.  Therefore 
nearly  all  the  people  who  really  think,  conclude 
that  the  farmer  cannot  be  blamed  as  the  shallow 
talkers  try  to  blame  him.  The  two  counts  which 
involve  agriculture  as  a  causative  agency  are 
these : 

"31.  Failure  of  the  farmer  to  get  proper  re"- 
turns  from  the  land  causes  a  relative  diminution 
of  production,  which,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  population  by  natural  accretion  and  immigra- 
tion creates  a  demand  out  of  proportion  to  the 
supply  and  a  consequent  increase  of  prices. 

"32.  Desertion  of  the  land  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation Mocking  to  the  cities,  thus  destroying  the 
equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  by  causing  the 
latter  to  exceed  the  former,  with  the  economic  re- 
sult of  high  prices. " 


We  are  not  surprised  that  there  are  thirty  bet- 
ter "reasons"  than  the  foregoing  and  that  they 
are  found  all  around  the  horizon  and  not  on  the 
farm.  The  fact  really  is  that  the  farmer,  by  his 
omission  or  by  his  commission,  has  neither  more 
nor  less  to  do  with  the  present  situation  than  has 
any  other  citizen,  and  the  other  fact,  that  he  hap- 
pens to  produce  what  people  eat,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  high  cost  of  living  either,  because 
nearly  all  the  increase  attaches  itself  to  the  food 
after  it  leaves  the  fields  where  it  is  grown,  and 
what  added  price  the  farmer  gets  does  not  more 
than  meet  the  added  expenses  which  come  to  him 
from  the  general  elevation  of  other  commodities, 
including  labor.  As  for  the  charge  that  "the 
farmer  fails  to  get  proper  returns  from  the  land" 
(which  means  that  be  should  get  more  produce  and 
sell  it  for  lower  prices),  it  is  an  insult  to  the  farmer 
because  it  implies  that  he  is  acting  like  a  trust 
and  limiting  production  arbitrarily  and  thus  caus- 
ing a  higher  price  to  prevail.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  farmer  is  constantly  increasing  his  aere- 
averages  of  produce  of  all  kinds  and  is  continually 
getting  the  better  of  the  land  in  making  it  work 
more  effectively  for  him.  The  insult  lies  in  the 
inference  that  he  must  get  down  into  the  soil  like 
a  European  peasant  and  produce  more  that  ether 
people  may  live  higher  without  paying  him  more. 
That  is  about  what  all  this  free  talking  about 
farmers  farming  more  intensively  has  in  mind,  and 


the  thought  is  itself  an  insult.  But  this  discission 
is  getting  rather  heavy,  and  we  drop  it. 


The  thirty-second  degree  of  misfortune  as 
quoted  above  is  that  farmers  are  going  to  the  city 
and  stirring  up  things  generally.  The  cure  for 
this  desertion  of  the  farms  will  be  of  course  the 
resort  to  farming  by  city  people  who  will  show 
the  farmer  how  to  farm  while  the  ex-farmer  lolls 
in  luxury  in  his  new  city  home — spending  at  his 
ease  the  wealth  which  he  is  now  charged  with 
gathering  from  the  hungry  by  the  high  prices 
which  he  has  exacted.  We  have  plenty  of  city 
people  in  this  country  who  are  eager  to  invest  in 
agriculture  as  the  most  profitable  pursuit  of  men, 
but  it  seems  that  we  have  not  advanced  as  far  in 
this  line  as  they  have  abroad,  in  England,  for  ex- 
ample. We  have  just  read  of  Lord  Rayleigh.  an 
English  peer,  whose  well  patronized  stores  in  the 
West  End  of  London  display  the  sign.  "Lord 
Rayleigh 's  Dairies.  Limited."  These  depots  dis- 
pose of  large  quantities  of  milk  and  dairy  produce 
from  his  own  farms.  And  there  is  the  Earl  of] 
Harrington,  a  horticulturist  who  lives  behind  his 
store  in  Charing  Cross,  which  is  called  the  "El- 
vaston  Fruit  Store,"  the  name  being  taken  from 
the  Earl's  fruit  farm,  and  his  high-class  fruit, 
flowers  and  vegetables  find  ready  purchasers.  An- 
other lordly  fruit  grower  is  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  competent  gardener  and  takes 
great  delight  in  planting  and  pruning  in  his  or- 
chards and  farms.  Lord  Sudlev  since  retiring 
from  the  navy  has  taken  to  jam  making.  "Whole- 
fruit  jam"  is  his  specialty  and  the  fruit  comes! 
from  his  own  farms.  We  understand  of  course 
that  these  distinguished  gentlemen  have  probably 
ancestral  estates  and  so  come  of  a  race  of  near- 
farmers,  but  the  new  condition  of  affairs  leads 
them  to  take  direct  hold  upon  these  estates.  Per- 
haps they  find  English  tenants  are  just  as  lazy! 
and  exacting  as  our  free-talkers  hold  American 
farmers  to  be  and  propose  to  do  business  in  a 
better  way  themselves.  We  do  not  have  earls  and 
ancestral  estates  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  but 
we  have  plenty  of  city  people  who  think  they  can 
out-farm  our  farmers,  and  these  British  examples 
will  make  them  all  the  more  anxious  to  have  a  try 
at  it.  After  all,  will  it  not  be  a  very  easy  way  to 
settle  it?  Let  the  city  people  and  the  preaching 
economists  who  find  the  existing  race  of  farmers 
so  untrue  to  their  opportunities  and  their. patriotic 
duty,  buy  the  farms  and  bring  the  farmers  to  the 
city  and  keep  them  there  until  they  learn  how  to; 
do  better  farming. 


We  find  ourselves  continually  embarrassed  in 
telling  how  much  we  know  about  farming  by  the 
impressive  duty  of  telling  how  little  other  people 
know.  The  public  loses  much  wisdom  by  this  un- 
fortunate condition  of  things,  but  we  cannot  allow 
the  public  to  go  unwarned  of  the  ignorance  ofl 
others.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  a  report  sent 
from  Washington  to  syndicate  daily  papers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  that  an  explorer  in 
Japan  has  discovered  a  persimmon  without  K, 
pucker  and  would  forthwith  hale  it  to  the  United 
States.  Such  a  persimmon  was  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1878  by  Henry  Loomis  and  considerably, 
talked  about  at  the  time,  but  it  never  became  on 
any  commercial  account.  He  also  reports  a  "  giant] 
radish  which  grows  as  big  as  an  ordinary  cab- 
bage." and  he  might  have  found  them  more  easily: 
by  looking  in  the  vegetable  markets  of  the  Chinese' 
in  San  Francisco.  They  have  been  grown  here 
ever  since  the  Chinese  came  to  California  to  dig 
gold  in  1849.  He  seems  to  have  discovered  that 
bamboo  shoots  are  edible,  like  asparagus  shoots. 
These  also  are  found  in  our  Chinese  delicatessen 
joints  and  have  been  for  years.  The  same  explorer 
has  found  in  China  a  "cabbage  as  big  as  a  wash- 
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U tub  which  weighed  40  pounds."'    In  the  year  1851 
la  cabbage,  grown  at  the  Mission  San  Jose,  was 
■shown  in  San  Francisco  "which  was  seven  feet  in 
[circumference  and  weighed  56  pounds."    Hut  the 
[report  says:  "The  cabbage  attains  the  weight  of 
140  pounds,  and  will  make  a  barrel  of  sauerkraut." 
Which  is,  of  course,  .just  a  plain  lie.  because  you 
can  no  more  make  a  barrel  of  sauerkraut  out  of  a 
40-pound  cabbage  than  you  can  make  a  summer 
out  of  one  swallow.    The  Washington  writer  as- 
sures us  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
to  find  new  things  for  Americans  to  eat.  but  they 
seem  to  have  captured  nothing,  according  to  cur- 
rent accounts,  but  chestnuts. 


Queries  and  Replies 


Advice  About  Farming. 

To  the  Editor:  From  your  frequent  comments 
upon  restrictions  placed  upon  giving  advice  about 
farming,  do  I  understand  that  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion offers  no  information  for  the  benefit  of  the 
newcomer  and  possible  investor  in  regard  to  se- 
lection of  land  and  crops?  This  seems  an  extra- 
ordinary omission  in  a  State  with  as  distinctive  a 
system  of  agriculture  as  I  see  around  me.  where 
knowledge  acquired  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
is  obviously  of  so  little  use:  in  a  State,  moreover, 
whose  towns  and  counties  are  fairly  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  capture  capital  and 
immigration.  I  see  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
land  and  water  rights  at  what  seems  a  fairly  rea- 
sonable rate.  I  want  to  find  out  what  are  the 
probabilities  of  a  return  for  such  an  investment 
should  I  make  it:  what  crops  would  be  most  suit- 
able: what  are  their  respective  profits,  care  re- 
quired, amount  of  water,  age  at  which  hearing  be- 
gins, and  so  on.  the  data  one  would  naturally  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  to  avoid  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
And.  naturally.  I  do  not  want  to  rely  upon  infor- 
mation given  by  highly  interested  boards  of  trade 
or  other  advertising  bodies,  even  if  there  were 
such  in  this  immediate  locality,  which  there  are 
not. — Newcomer.  San  Diego  county. 

The  prime  function  of  an  experiment  station  is 
to  ascertain  truths  which  growers  cannot  learn 
from  their  own  experience.  What  crops  are  best 
grown  in  a  locality  is  largely  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  local  experience.  Local  experience 
is  amplified  and  disseminated  by  our  agricultural 
journals,  by  farmers'  institutes,  by  instruction  in 
the  University,  both  in  Berkeley  and  upon  the  Uni- 
versity farm.  etc.  The  station  can  seldom  under- 
take publications  concerning  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness. Its  function  is  to  discover  truth  for  those 
who  know  the  business  and  need  more  light  for 
its  improvement.  It  is  not  any  more  possible  for 
you  to  leap  into  agriculture  without  taking 
chances,  than  it  would  be  for  you  to  leap  into  any 
other  business  or  profession — and  no  advice  would 
free  you  from  taking  chances,  except  that  which 
Punch  gave  to  a  couple  intending  to  marry: 
"Don't."  The  great  mistake  which  promoters 
make,  and  which  those  who  listen  to  them  are  apt 
to  suffer  for.  is  in  regarding  agriculture  as  a  very 
simple  thing  which  can  be  fully  set  forth  in  a 
pamphlet  or  at  a  sitting  in  the  country  store.  Agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  most  complex  occupations  of 
man.  and  upon  its  commercial  side  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  difficult  of  mastery.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  would  be  possible  for  any  State 
agency  to  make  publications  which  would  make  it 
easy  for  anyone  to  farm  anywhere  with  profit. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  a  more  satisfac- 
tory reply,  but  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 


Pears,  Eucalypts,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor:  I  had  a  small  space  of  ground 
where  I  have  thought  that  eucalyptus  or  pear 
trees  might  be  planted.  The  soil  on  this  particu- 
lar spot  is  somewhat  alkali.  In  former  years 
apricots  and  nectarines  were  grown  with  indiffer- 
ent success,  but  I  am  told  that  Winter  Nelis  pears 
would  produce  a  paying  crop  in  a  short  time,  while 


some  say  Bartletts  would  be  better,  as  the  blight 
has  gone,  and  the  favorite  pears  are  again  to  the 
fore.  For  all  purposes  what  variety  of  eucalyptus 
is  best,  as  in  some  out  of  the  way  places  where 
alkali  is  strongest,  would  like  to  have  a  few. 
There  are  many  Muir  peaches  missing  in  the  or- 
chard, which  I  would  like  to  reset.  Is  there  any 
way  of  planting  a  tree  where  another  was  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  of  its  growing,  when  that  tree 
has  been  missing  only  a  few  years.  On  another 
spot  grape  vines  have  been  planted,  but  only 
scattering  vines  have  lived,  but  are  quite  thrifty. 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  with  20  or  25  years 
of  cultivation  the  soil  has  "come  to,"  and  it  might 
be  easier  to  raise  vines. — Beginner.  Hanford. 

It  is  true  that  the  pear  blight  has  been  less  de-  • 
struct ive  of  recent  years,  and  there  is  warrant  for 
giving  attention  again  to  pears,  as  they  are  in  con- 
stantly increasing  demand.  One  must  not  think, 
however,  that  the  blight  has  disappeared.  It  will 
probably  always  be  with  us.  and  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  and  vigorously  fought  whenever  it  re- 
asserts itself.  Pears  will  stand  more  alkali  than 
any  other  fruit,  and  still  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  should  be  subjected  to  such  hardship.  One 
should  seldom  plant  fruit  of  any  kind  on  land 
which  is  questionable,  because  the  investment  is  a 
long  time  in  making  returns  and  a  continual  out- 
lay is  required.  Whether  eucalyptus  will  succeed 
or  not  depends  upon  how  much  alkali  there  is  in 
the  soil.  The  rostrata  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  and 
most  alkali  resistant,  but  no  variety  will  stand 
very  strong  alkali.  In  filling  the  place  of  trees  j 
which  have  died,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  dig  a  large 
hole,  throw  out  all  the  dirt,  refill  with  fresh  soil 
and  plant  the  tree  therein.  The  only  way  you  can 
tell  whether  you  can  replant  vines  to  advantage  is 
to  try  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  alkali  in  the  vine- 
yard soil  has  been  distributed  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  growth  of  the  vine,  but  you  must  not  rely  too 
much  on  such  a  notion.  Try  a  few  new  vines  be- 
fore you  invest  largely. 

Pigs  in  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform  me  what 
kind  of  food  for  pigs  I  can  put  into  a  piece  of 
land  near  the  river  which  is  greatly  sub-irrigated, 
the  wet  soil  is  within  four  inches  from  the  surface: 
the  soil  is  rich  sediment  and  sandy  loam.  We  want 
to  raise  young  pigs  for  the  market,  therefore  de- 
sire the  best  information  on  the  subject. — S.  I.  C. 
Stockton. 

Experience  in  the  Stockton  region,  with  such 
land  as  you  have,  teaches  that  the  common  East- 
ern red  clover  (trifolium  pratense'.  woidd  be  the 
plant  for  you  to  try  on  the  land  which  you  de- 
scribe. It  compares  well  with  alfalfa  as  a  feed  for 
growing  swine,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  alfalfa 
in  growing  well  on  land  where  the  water  is  apt  to 
come  near  to  the  surface.  This  condition  does  not 
suit  alfalfa,  because  the  plant  has  a  fieshy  tap 
root,  which  should  find  free  soil  for  deep  exten- 
sion, while  the  red  clover  has  many  fibrous  roots 
which  thrive  near  the  surface  and  take  water  as 
they  need  it  from  below.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  this  planting  as  promising 
special  value  under  the  conditions  which  you  de- 
scribe. 

Canada  Peas  for  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some 
information  regarding  the  planting  of  Canada 
peas.  I  want  to  raise  them  for  the  seed.  In  what 
month  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them: 
also  how  many  pounds  to  the  acre  to  be  sowed 
broadcast  on  rolling  land. — H.  M..  Napa. 

Broadcast  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  as  soon  as  you  can  get  the  ground  into  good 
condition.  What  you  get  will  depend  much  upon 
how  late  spring  rains  hold  this  year.  We  should 
only  try  a  small  area  this  year  to  see  what  hap- 
pens, for  you  probably  should  have  started  earlier 
in  the  season.  On  uplands  it  will  always  be  a 
question  whether  your  soil  will  hold  moisture 
enough  to  mature  a  good  see.d  crop. 


Alfalfa  and  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  purchased  40  acres  of 
land  here  which  was  seeded  to  alfalfa  some  15 
years  ago  and  has  been  pastured  continuously  un- 
til it  was  almost  all  Bermuda.  I  had  it  thoroughly 
plowed,  disk  harrowed  and  sowed  to  oats;  disk 
harrowed  in.  and  drag  harrowed.  After  cutting 
for  hay  this  year  I  intend  putting  it  in  Egyptian 
corn  in  rows,  so  it  can  be  cultivated  to  get  rid 
of  Bermuda.  I  have  also  been  advised  to  plow  the 
land  immediately  after  harvesting  corn  and  let 
it  lie  until  next  January  and  then  plow  and 
sow  to  barley  and  alfalfa  as  I  wish  to  grow  al- 
falfa. Kindly  let  me  know  if  method  is  right  ; 
how  far  apart  corn  should  be  planted  for  best  cul- 
tivation and  any  other  advice  you  could  give.  The 
land  is  sandy  loam  and  under  irrigation. — Farmer. 
Bakersfield. 

We  do  not  know  any  better  plant  for  a  cam- 
paign against  Bermuda  grass  than  that  which  you 
describe.  Whether  you  will  fully  succeed  or  not 
is  doubtful.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  you 
can  reduce  the  Bermuda  to  such  an  extent  that 
other  cultivated  crops  can  be  continuously  grown. 
Common  experience  is.  however,  that  Bermuda 
grass  is  incapable  of  eradication,  unless  you  have 
hard  freezing  of  the  ground  to  a  considerable 
depth,  as  they  have  in  the  northern  States.  The 
best  use  that  you  can  make  of  land  infested  with 
Bermuda  is  to  get  as  good  stand  as  you  can  of 
alfalfa  and  let  the  alfalfa  fight  for  itself.  For- 
tunately the  combination  of  alfalfa  and  Bermuda 
grass  makes  very  good  hay  or  pasturage.  We 
should,  however,  give  the  alfalfa  a  better  chance 
by  sowing  it  alone  and  not  handicap  it  by  sowing 
with  barley.  The  Bermuda  will  smile  at  that  ad- 
vice. Egyptian  corn  can  be  planted  in  rows,  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  between  the  rows  to  admit 
of  easy  cultivation. 

Who  Knows  More  About  Berseem? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  understood  that  berseem 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  Egypt, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  it  has  been  used  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  if  it  has  come  up  to  expectations.  If 
it  is  grown  on  alkali  land  does  it  remove  a  large 
part  of  the  alkali  and  make  the  land  more  suitable 
for  other  crops  ?  Does  it  produce  as  abundantly  as 
alfalfa  ?  Do  stock  eat  it  as  readily  as  they  would 
clover?  Is  it  suited  to  drv  land  with  verv  little 
water?— C.  J.  M..  Palo  Alto. 

Berseem  is  an  annual  clover  supposed  to  grow 
only  during  the  summer  time.  It  has  been  tried 
widely  in  California,  but  practically  abandoned 
because  it  will  not  grow  during  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  in  no  way  comparable  to  alfalfa,  which  is  a 
deep' rooted  perennial  plant,  nor  would  it  be  com- 
parable with  burr  clover  as  a  winter  grower  on 
lands  which  have  a  moderate  amount  of  water. 


Dry  Land  Pasturage. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please  inform  me 
through  your  paper  as  to  what  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  grass  to  sow  for  pasture  in  the  red 
foothill  lands  east  of  Sacramento?  What  about 
Bermuda  grass  for  that  purpose  ?— A  Subscriber. 
Lincoln. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  ask  your  attention  to 
the  general  remarks  made  in  answer  to  a  Los  An- 
geles enquirer  in  the  PACIFIC  Ri  rai.  Pb£8S  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  These  dry  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
will  not  carry  perennial  plants  through  the  dry 
season  without  irrigation  and  must  be  managed 
for  rainy  seasons,  grazing  and  dry  feed.  Bermu- 
da is  useless  for  this  purpose,  for  it  does  not  make 
much,  if  any.  growth  during  the  frosty  period. 

Spider  Eggs  But  No  Scales. 

To  the  Editor:    Enclosed  is  an  apple  twig  that 
;  I  think  is  affected  with  apricot  scale  but  am  not 
sure.    I  should  like  to  have  an  opinion  through 
your  valuable  paper. — J.  B..  Sebastopol. 

What  you  take  to  be  scales  are  the  lenticels  or 
corky  excrescences  natural  to  the  bark.    With  a 
!  good  magnifier  you  can  find  a  few  ruby-like  eggs 
'  of  the  red  spider,  but  there  are  no  scales  present. 
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Horticulture. 


THE  APPLE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 

By  Mk.  \V.  H.  Volck,  Entomologist  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey  counties,  at  the  Watson ville  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 


(Continued  from  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press  of  Febru- 
ary 1.1.) 

Insect  Pests. — The  insect  pests  and  diseases  of 
the  apple  have  been  shown  to  vary  in  kind  and 
character  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  but  there 
is  apparently  no  combination  of  varieties  and  lo- 
cality which  will  insure  complete  immunity.  There 
are  numerous  insects  and  related  organisms  which 
make  use  of  the  apple  as  a  food  plant.  Perhaps 
all  of  them  are  capable  of  inflicting  serious  dam- 
age under  the  proper  conditions.  Also,  fungus 
and  bacterial  diseases,  while  not  so  great  in  va- 
riety may  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  a  greater 
virulence.  If  these  troubles  ended  here,  they 
wotdd  be  quite  sufficient,  but  another  group  of 
diseases  may  be  present.  The  reference  is  to  those 
disorders  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  parasite 
and  are  called  physiological  diseases. 

If  all  of  these  parasites  and  diseases  were  pres- 
ent, in  destructive  form,  the  task  of  the  apple 
grower  would  be  a  hopeless  one.  So.  in  the  hypo- 
thetical orchard,  we  will  assume,  as  is  always  the 
case,  that  only  a  limited  number  need  be  consid- 
ered. The  sap  sucking  insects  most  likely  to  be 
present  are  the  San  Jose  scale,  greedy  scale  and 
woolly  aphis.  The  leaf  feeders  and  other  chew- 
ing insects  will  include  the  codling  moth,  tussock 
(horned)  caterpillar,  canker  worm  and  the  tent 
caterpillars.  Of  the  fungus  diseases  the  apple 
powdery  mildew,  apple  scab  and  wood  rot  or  sap- 
py bark  diseases  are  most  important.  A  physio- 
logical disorder  known  as  "leaf  spot"  may  also 
be  present. 

Even  this  limited  list  may  have  only  a  few  rep- 
resentatives in  a  given  year.  In  the  coast  districts 
those  recurring  most  presistently  are  the  codling 
moth  and  apple  powdery  mildew,  with  the  scales 
and  woolly  aphis  a  close  second.  The  apple  scab 
is  more  often  absent  than  present,  and  the  cater- 
pillars are  subject  to  very  marked  fluctuations  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years. 

The  insects  here  considered  are  divided  into  two 
classes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  take 
their  food,  that  is  sucking  and  chewing.  The 
scale  insects  and  aphids  suck  the  juices  from  the 
inner  tissues  without  eating  the  surface,  while  the 
caterpillars  eat  the  substance  of  leaves  and  fruit. 

San  Jose  Scale. — The  San  Jose  scale  is  an  insect 
which  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  life  under  an 
armor  or  scale  formed  by  the  secretions  of  special 
glands.  The  youngest  stage  of  the  insect  resembles 
a  minute  louse  and  crawls  about  over  the  tree  in 
search  of  a  suitable  spot  to  locate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  life.  These  young  are  also  carried 
by  the  wind,  birds  and  other  agencies,  to  distant 
trees,  thus  spreading  the  infestation.  Potentially 
these  young  are  not  very  potent  under  balanced 
conditions.  Not  more  than  1  in  100  succeed  in 
locating  and  the  number  may  be  much  less. 

After  locating,  the  insects  are  still  subject  to 
death  from  various  causes  so  the  number  reaching 
maturity  is  still  further  reduced.  When  the  San 
Jose  scale  begins  feeding  it  probably  does  not 
change  location,  and  certainly  is  unable  to  do  so 
after  a  time  for  the  legs  are  jost.  This  scale  ma- 
tures quickly,  for  as  high  as  10  generations  have 
been  recorded  in  a  year.  The  young  are  born  alive 
and  continuously  for  a  considerable  period.  In 
California,  the  winter  is  passed  by  both  adult  and 
immature  insects,  the  first  young  appearing  in 
February  and  March. 

The  injury  caused  by  the  San  Jose  scale  is 
caused  by  the  injection  of  a  toxic  substance  into 
the  tissues  of  the  bark,  and  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  insects  present.  The  scale  may  be  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  continuous  crust  over 
twigs,  limbs,  and  even  the  trunk,  or  there  may  be 
only  a  scattered  infestation  on  the  small  twigs.  In 
the  first  case,  death  of  limbs  and,  perhaps,  the 
whole  tree  may  ensue,  but  with  the  lesser  infesta- 
tions the  injury  may  be  confined  to  a  few  red  spots 
on  the  fruit,  caused  by  the  individuals  which  have 
located  on  the  apples  in  May  and  June.  The  red 
stain  is  quite  a  constant  character,  and  the  inner 
bark  of  infested  branches  is  deeply  colored. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  not  confined  to  the  apple. 


but  attacks  several  other  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  northern 
( 'hina. 

Other  Scales.  -A  number  of  other  scale  insects 
are  closely  related  to  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  have 
similar  life  histories.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
greedy  scale,  this  a  larger  species  than  that  just 
described,  and  has  a  more  substantial  armor.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  less  virulent,  seldom  becoming 
numerous  enough  to  form  a  continuous  crust.  Also, 
it  is  less  poisonous  to  the  host,  not  producing  a 
colored  stain  or  killing  the  attacked  parts.  The 
injury  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  stunting  of 
the  growth,  in  the  worst  cases,  and  dead  leaves 
may  hang  over  winter  on  infested  trees.  Without 
causing  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  this  insect  may 
bring  about  considerable  financial  loss  through  its 
habit  of  locating  on  the  fruit.  The  presence  of  the 
greedy  scale  on  the  fruit  causes  rejection  in  some 
markets. 

To  successfully  combat  scale  with  sprays  it  is 
necessary  to  use  some  wash  which  will  kill  by  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  insect's  body.  Poisons 
taken  internally  are  not  effective  because  the 
habits  of  feeding  prevent  the  imbiding  of  such 
substances  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bark  as  a 
spray.  On  the  other  hand  contact  with  the  bodies 
is  rendered  difficult  because  of  the  armored  pro- 
tection and  strong  penetrating  washes  must  be 
used.  Sprays  capable  of  killing  scale  are  too 
caustic  to  permit  of  use  on  foliage  and  so  must  be 
applied  while  the  trees  are  dormant  or  before 
many  leaves  have  developed. 

A  list  of  scaleicicides  will  include  the  lime-sul- 
phur solution,  rosin  soap,  whale-oil  soap,  distillate 
oil  and  mixtures  of  oil  emulsions  with  lye.  For 
general  purposes  the  lime-sulphur  solution  should 
be  chosen. 

Lice  of  the  Apple. — To  continue  with  the  discus- 
sion of  insect  pests  the  plant  lice  or  aphids  still  re- 
main to  be  considered,  in  the  class  which  are  not 
controlled  by  stomach  poisons.  The  aphids  feed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  scales,  but  differ  in  some 
other  respects.  They  are  larger  and  not  protected 
by  a  scale  or  armored  covering,  but  in  case  of  the 
woolly  aphis  a  wool-like  substance  acts  in  much 
the  same  way.  The  aphids  can  change  position  at 
any  time  but  if  not  disturbed  may  not  do  so.  Prop- 
agation is  by  means  of  both  eggs  and  living 
young,  and  the  unrestricted  rate  of  increase  is 
stupendous.  Hut  aphids  have  many  enemies  in- 
cluding insects  and  fungus  diseases.  Weather  con- 
ditions also  have  a  great  influence  on  them,  and 
the  combined  effects  of  all  may  be  so  great  as  to 
almost  exterminate  the  plant  lice. 

The  Woolly  Aphis. — The  woolly  aphis  is  the 
most  persistent  species  attacking  the  apple,  and. 
perhaps,  the  world  over,  causes  as  much  damage 
as  any  of  the  scales.  This  aphis  infests  both  the 
tops  and  the  roots,  and  under  California  conditions 
one  form  is  always  present.  That  is  females  which 
give  birth  to  living  young.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral impression,  the  top  infestations  are  practically 
independent  of  those  occuring  on  the  roots.  In 
soils  of  light  or  sandy  texture  the  roots  may  not 
he  attacked,  but  frequently  abundant  development 
occurs  on  the  tops.  Wintering  over  above  ground 
is  easy,  in  this  mild  climate,  and  small  colonies  are 
often  found  under  the  protection  of  rough  places 
in  the  bark. 

The  woolly  aphis  multiplies  rapidly  in  the  spring 
and  BOOH  infests  many  of  the  twigs,  forming  COm- 

pacf  colonies  which  become  conspicuous  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  white,  woolly  covering.  The 
same  increase  occurs  on  the  roots,  but  the  subter- 
ranean form  usually  has  its  greatest  development 
later  in  the  season. 

The  toxic  substances  injected  into  the  tissues  of 
the  tree  produce  disturbances  in  cell  growth  re- 
sulting in  the  development  of  galls  and  warts.  On 
the  roots  these  galls  frequently  interrupt  sap  flow 
and  bring  about  decay.  The  tops  are  also  stunted 
in  the  same  manner.  In  addition  to  the  poisoning, 
a  large  quantity  of  sap  may  be  removed,  so  taxing 
the  vitality  of  the  tree,  and  the  excreted  honeydew 
produces  a  very  objectionable  gumming  of  the 
foliage  and  fruit. 

Contact  insecticides  must  he  used  for  the  woolly 
aphis,  but  the  lime-sulphur  solution,  so  valuable 
against  scales,  is  not  very  effective  for  this  insect. 
The  oil  emulsions  and  nicotine  washes  give  better 
results.  Something  can  be  done  towards  control- 
ling the  top  form  by  going  over  the  trunks  and 
large  limbs,  very  thoroughly,  during  the  winter 
with  distillate  emulsion.    The  object  is  to  kill  the 


colonies  wintering  in  the  protection  of  the  rough 
hark  formed  about  wounds.  The  application  has 
to  be  very  thorough  to  insure  penetration. 

This  winter  treatment  may  not  have  killed  all 
the  colonies  of  the  woolly  aphis  so  nicotine  appli- 
cations may  have  to  he  made  in  the  summer. 

The  root  form  of  the  aphis  is  not  readily  reached 
by  any  treatment  but  the  crown  can  be  largely 
protected  by  removing  some  of  the  earth  and 
pouring  in  a  quantity  of  tobacco  decoction. 

The  Codling  Moth. — Of  the  chewing  insects  the 
codling  moth  is  probably  the  most  important.  This 
species  is  estimated  to  cause  a  40%  loss  to  the 
apple  crop  of  the  world.  The  codling  moth  passes 
the  winter  as  a  mature  worm  or  larva,  well  con- 
cealed and  protected  by  a  cocoon,  not  always  on 
the  trees,  but  frequently  in  the  ground,  fences  and 
old  buildings. 

In  the  California  coast  districts  these  winter- 
ing-over larvae  do  not  pupiate  and  emerge  as 
moths  until  the  middle  of  .May  and  then  not  com- 
pletely for  numerous  moths  appear  even  up  to  the 
middle  of  June. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  moths,  it  is  not  long 
before  eggs  are  laid  and  the  young  worms  hatch 
some  10  days  later.  The  early  eggs  are  deposited 
on  the  upper  surface  id'  the  leaves  and  somewhat 
later  the  under  surface  is  frequently  chosen.  Not 
until  the  fruit  rind  has  become  quite  smooth  and 
free  from  hairs  are  the  young  apples  selected  in 
preference  to  the  leaves.  Eggs  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
laid  in  the  calyx  cavity. 

The  young  larvae  of  the  codling  moth,  when 
hatching  upon  the  leaves,  frequently  have  to  crawl 
considerable  distance  before  reaching  an  apple 
and  may  feed  to  some  extent  on  the  foliage.  The 
I  larvae  have  been  reared  to  maturity  on  the  foliage 
alone.  Many  of  these  exposed  young  may  perish 
and  even  after  entering  the  fruit  death  frequently 
occurs  from  diseases  and  other  causes.  Of  those 
individuals  which  succeed  in  reaching  the  fruit, 
50  to  75%  enter  at  the  calyx.  The  remainder  bore 
in  from  other  points,  generally  beneath  a  protec- 
tion such  as  the  contact  of  a  leaf  or  two  apples. 
Once  within  the  fruit  a  more  or  less  direct  course 
to  the  core  is  taken.  Here  they  feed  and  grow 
until  maturity.  The  seed  are  consumed  as  well  as 
the  tissues  of  the  core,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
sap-conducting  vessels  often  stops  the  further 
growth  of  the  fruit  which  fall,  from  this  cause, 
during  July  and  August.  The  time  required  for 
the  development  of  the  larvae  is  about  30  days. 

When  full  grown,  the  first  generation  worms 
emerge  from  the  fruit  and  shortly  spin  cocoons 
under  sonic  protection.  Transformation  into  adults 
takes  quickly  requiring  10  to  15  days.  The  moths 
so  produced  lay  eggs  which  give  rise  to  the  second 
generation  worms. 

The  eggs  of  the  second  generation  are  laid  larger! 
on  the  fruit,  and  frequently  in  the  most  exposed 
places.  The  young  larvae  also  appear  to  manifest 
the  same  indifference  to  shelter  and  enter  the  fruit 
at  any  point,  choosing  the  calyx  only  by  accident. 

Codling  worms  of  the  second  generation  begin 
to  appear  strongly  about  the  middle  of  August,  but 
are  in  evidence,  in  numbers,  late  into  October. 
These  second  brood  larvae  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  the  first  generation,  and  cause 
the  most  damage.  The  great  majority  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  worms  have  the  wintering-over  in- 
stinct and  so  do  not  develop  into  moths  until  the 
following  spring.  A  summer  generation  requires 
about  (i5  days,  so  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  third 
brood  in  October. 

Sprays  applied  during  the  winter  and  contact 
insecticides  in  the  summer  arc  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  control  of  the  codling  moth.  Poisoning  with 
arsenic  has  on  the  other  hand  proved  very  effec- 
tive when  the  spraying  is  done  at  the  proper 
times.  The  compound  of  arsenic  should  be  suf- 
ficiently insoluble  to  enable  its  free  use  without 
danger  of  foliage  injury,  and  the  applications  must 
he  made  just  before  the  most  important  hatches  of 
the  worms.  Numerous  compounds  of  arsenic  have 
been  proposed,  but  at  present  arsenate  of  lead 
meets  all  requirements  best. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  theories  of  spraying  and  two  kinds 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  The  two  lead  compounds  are 
known  as  pyro  and  ortho  arsenates.  The  pyro 
arsenate  contains  a  greater  amount  of  arsenic  than 
the  ortho  compound  and  so  is  a  more  active  poison. 
It  also  releases  some  arsenic  to  water  solution 
rendering  use  in  the  coast  climates  dangerous.  The 
ortho  compound,  on  the  other  hand,  is  safe  under 
these  conditions. 
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The  two  theories  of  spraying  have  likewise  or- 
iginated under  opposite  climatic  conditions.  In 
the  dry  interior,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
calyx  cup  spraying  is  most  important  and  may 
even  be  so  effective  as  to  render  further  applica- 
tions unnecessary.  But  in  the  rain  belt  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  also  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country,  the  relative  value  of  the  calyx  cup  ap- 
plication is  not  nearly  so  great.  In  California 
coast  districts  applications  for  both  broods  must 
be  made,  and  will  include  three  or  four  sprayings 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  codling  moth. 

Other  Caterpillars. — The  other  caterpillars  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  apple  insects  are  normally  leaf 
feeders  appearing  in  the  early  spring  and  coming 
to  maturity  before  the  middle  of  June.  April  and 
May  are  the  months  of  caterpillars.  Many  cater- 
pillars have  but  one  generation  a  year  and  this  is 
true  of  tent  caterpillars,  tussock  caterpillars  and 
canker  worms.  The  tent  and  tussock  caterpillars 
pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage.  These  eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  trees,  by  the  moths,  in  June  and 
July,  but  do  not  hatch  until  the  following  spring. 
The  female  moths  of  the  tussock  caterpillars  are 
wingless,  so  distribution  is  affected  by  the  migra- 
tion of  the  larvae  and  the  accidental  transporta- 
tion of  eggs  and  young  caterpillars.  Two  species 
of  canker  worms  are  present,  called  fall  and  spring 
canker  worms.  Like  the  tussock  caterpillar,  the 
female  moths  are  wingless,  but  the  eggs  are  not 
laid  in  the  early  summer.  One  species  deposits 
late  in  the  fall  while  the  other  waits  until  the  early 
spring.  The  adult  larval  and  pupal  stages  are 
passed  in  the  ground  under  the  trees  so  the  wing- 
less females  are  obliged  to  ascend  the  trunks  in 
order  to  lay  their  eggs. 

The  tent  caterpillars  and  canker  worms  injure 
the  trees  by  defoliation,  and  must  be  quite  numer- 
ous before  serious  damage  is  done.  Complete  de- 
foliation by  caterpillars  destroys  the  crop  for  two 
years.  The  tent  caterpillars  spin  a  web  protection 
capable  of  covering  the  whole  colony,  and  to  which 
they  return  when  not  feeding,  but  the  canker 
worms  live  individually,  and  have  the  habit  of 
spinning  down  from  the  tree  on  a  web,  when  dis- 
turbed. 

The  tussock  caterpillar  is  capable  of  doing  con- 
siderable damage  even  when  present  in  small  num- 
bers. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  attacks  the 
young  fruit,  eating  out  portions  which  afterwards 
develop  into  rough  scars  that  detract  much  from 
the  appearance  and  value. 

Treatment  of  caterpillars  has  to  be  modified  ac- 
cording to  their  habits  and  character.  The  tent 
caterpillars  and  canker  worms  are  readily  con- 
trolled by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  so 
no  special  treatment  need  be  given  when  applica- 
tions are  made  for  the  codling  moth.  On  the  other 
hand  the  tussock  caterpillar  is  not  readily  pois- 
oned, and  it  is  more  practical  to  pick  the  eggs  from 
the  trees  during  the  winter  than  to  reply  on  ar- 
senicals  applied  later.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  masses 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  and  may  be  found  on  most 
any  part  of  the  tree,  often  attached  to  the  old  co- 
coons. The  white  to  gray  color  of  the  egg  masses 
makes  it  possible  to  find  them  rather  readily,  but 
very  careful  work  is  necessary  with  large  trees. 

Caterpillars  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in 
abundance  due  to  attacks  of  parasites  and  dis- 
eases. These  natural  enemies  may  nearly  exter- 
minate the  species  at  times,  but  again  their  absence 
for  several  years  allows  a  destructive  increase  of 
the  pests. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Some  time  last  fall  I  endeavored  to  give  a  timely 
warning  in  these  columns  on  the  necessity  of  be- 
in^  prepared  to  fight  the  frosts  and  also  urged 
concerted  action  as  the  only  sure  means  of  suc- 
cessfully fighting  them.  I  argued  that  one  or  a 
few  men  alone  trying  to  protect  their  groves  were 
severely  handicapped,  but  if  whole  neighborhoods 
would  organize  with  a  system  and  under  leader- 
sin  p  much  good  might  result  from  the  use  of  fire- 
pots  and  smudging  outfits.  I  suggested  that  as 
the  associations  belonging  to  the  exchanges  were 


already  organized  that  they  were  the  proper 
bodies  to  take  up  the  question. 

However,  it  has  been  rare  that  we  have  had  two 
bad  years  in  succession  and  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  done.  Now  comes  the  worst  frost  in 
the  history  of  orange  growing  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. A  prominent  Redlands  orange  grower, 
and  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  shipping  as- 
sociations at  Redlands,  told  me  this  week  that  the 
damage  at  Redlands  this  year  was  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  that  the  loss  to  growers  was  more 
than  for  all  the  other  years  combined. 

If  the  growers  would  only  adopt  the  plan  of 
the  Colorado  apple  growers,  recently  mentioned 
here,  they  could,  no  doubt,  have  saved  a  great  part 
of  this  loss  at  a  very  moderate  expense  when  com- 
pared with  the  loss  incurred.  In  Colorado  the 
alarm  sent  out  was  like  an  alarm  for  battle  and  all 
good  citizens  answered  the  call.  The  apple  crop 
of  Colorado  does  not  compare  in  dollars  and  cents 
value  with  the  orange  crop  of  California,  but  the 
growers  here  as  a  whole  have  been  supremely  in- 
different owing  to  a  practical  immunity  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Covina  Valley's 
Farmer  Club  the  question  of  co-operative  smudg- 
ing was  taken  up  and  spoken  on  at  length  by 
Manager  B.  A.  Woodford,  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  He  uses  practically  the  same 
arguments  I  advanced  last  fall  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  and  said  that  if  there  was  any  part 
of  the  orange  business  in  which  co-operative 
methods  would  be  effective  it  be  along  the  lines 
of  smudging  as  a  protection  from  frost.  A  grower 
living  in  Irwindale  trying  to  do  individual  smudg- 
ing' would  distribute  his  benefit  pretty  well  all  the 
way  to  Glendora,  provided  a  west  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

"It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  attention  of 
orange  growers  in  other  localities  be  directed  to 
the  same  subject.  All  growers  sell  more  or  less 
on  the  same  markets  and  damaged  fruit  from  one 
locality  has  a  depressing  effect  on  markets  that 
react  upon  the  fruit  from  locations  that  are  im- 
mune. The  10.000  acres  in  the  Covina  valley 
would  probably  be  protected  from  at  least  three 
degrees  of  frost  at  an  annual  expense  of  $5000  if 
done  co-operatively,"  said  Mr.  Woodford. 

"Estimating  the  value  of  the  crop  of  the  valley 
at  $1,000,000  a  5%  damage  would  be  $50,000,  or 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  smudging  for  10 
years.  A  good  smudge  can  be  made  by  filling 
paper  sacks  with  mill  shavings  and  pouring  crude 
oil  in  the  sack  so  filled.  The  paper  sack  will  hold 
the  oil  and  will  burn  away  as  the  oil  is  burned 
out.  A  sack  holding  a  gallon  of  crude  oil  would 
burn  about  12  hours  at  a  cost  of  about  two  cents." 


The  marketing  of  frosted  fruit  is  a  very  serious 
question  and  while  there  may  be  several  sides  to 
it.  there  is  only  one  side  for  the  man  who  pays 
good  money  for  fruit  that  ha's  been  frosted  and 
dry,  he  has  been  swindled.  He  has  been  sold 
goods  under  false  pretenses  and  oranges,  not  only 
from  California,  but  from  Florida  as  well  are 
earning  a  bad  name  this  year.  So  serious  have  the 
market  conditions  become  that  the  dealers  would 
gladly  drop  oranges  if  there  was  any  other  fruit 
or  berry  to  take  the  place  of  oranges.  A  jobber 
writing  me  from  Chicago  states  that  one-third  of 
the  consumptive  demand  has  been  killed  and  will 
not  revive  this  season.  He  says  that  it  takes  three 
times  as  much  energy  to  sell  a  car  of  oranges  as 
in  normal  years  and  that  he  is  disgusted. 

Up  to  a  week  or  two  ago  some  shippers  were 
sending  out  fruit  among  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  an  orange  that  would  not  cut  dry.  Even 
windfalls  were  shipped.  Such  fruit  met  its  de- 
served fate  and  many  a  packer  is  not  only  out  his 
fruit  but  the  cost  of  packing  and  freight  .as  well. 
One  car  sold  in  Cincinnati  at  15c.  a  box,  and  an- 
other in  Pittsburg  at  16c.  average,  some  boxes  sell 
Lug  as  low  as  5c.  As  the  freight  alone  is  83c.  it 
can  be  seen  where  the  shippers  get  off  at. 

An  actual  count  of  the  number  of  lines,  or 
brands,  sold  in  the  Eastern  auctions  reported  by 
the  local  daily  papers  shows  that  from  January 
ls1  to  February  10th,  inclusive,  that  1100  were 
sold  of  which  810  were  shipped  by  the  exchange. 
Of  these  810  brands.  512  brought  less  than  $2  a 
box,  delivered.  Of  the  fruit  shipped  by  the  in- 
dependent shippers,  190  brands  brought  less  than 
$2  a  box.  In  a  pamphlet  issued  for  use  before  the 
Congressional  committee  when  the  Citrus  Protec- 
.tive  League  was  trying  to  get  the  lemon  rate  in- 
creased and  to  hold  the  orange  rate  where  it  was 


it  was  stated  that  it  cost  $1.98  to  produce,  pack 
and  market  a  box  of  oranges.  The  averages  ob- 
tained on  all  fruit  that  brought  $2  a  box  and  less 
was  $1.56,  and  the  actual  cost  of  picking,  packing, 
hauling  and  selling  a  box  of  oranges  in  the  auc- 
tions is  $1.35,  leaving  20c.  a  box  to  cover  cost  of 
growing,  interest  on  investment,  etc. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  of  shipped  frosted  and  worthless  fruit. 
The  consumer's  side  has  been  given.  The  other 
side  is  that  of  the  owner  of  the  fruit  who  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  get  something  from  the 
wreck  if  possible.  The  real  responsibility  as  I 
figure  it,  lays  with  the  jobber  and  retailer  who  are 
closer  to  the  consumer,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  protect  them  rather  than  to  figure  on  the 
small  amount  they  might  make  from  the  sale  of 
worthless  fruit.  A  local  California  paper,  speak- 
ing of  the  action  of  a  Kansas  City  board  of  health 
which  condemned  some  of  our  California  fruit  as 
not  being  fit  to  eat,  says:  "Not  a  pound  of  this 
fruit  should  have  gone  out.  Swindling  is  an  ugly 
word,  but  it  is  the  only  proper  term  to  apply  to 
such  business.  Unfortunately  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  during  the  present  winter  the  swindle 
has  been  perpetrated  on  an  extensive  scale  and  to 
the  detriment  of  every  honest  orange  grower  in 
southern  California." 

Besides  the  action  of  the  health  board  in  Kan- 
sas City,  steps  were  also  taken  to  condemn  fruit 
at  Omaha  and  Chicago,  and  the  jobbers  in  every 
large  city  in  the  country  have  been  urging  like 
action.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  proper  place 
for  this  inspection  is  in  California,  but  I  confess 
that  I  thought  such  an  attempt  would  prove  too 
unpopular  to  ever  be  made.  However,  I  find  in  a 
morning  paper  an  article,  evidently  inspired,  re- 
garding the  frost  damage  to  oranges,  it  says  in 
part:  "How  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  frosted 
oranges  from  California  to  the  East  is  the  burn- 
ing question  of  today.  The  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  has  been  engaged  in  studying 
the  matter  ever  since  the  severe  frost  of  the  early 
winter,  and  as  it  is  understood,  the  managers 
have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
effective  way  will  be  to  get  a  State  law  passed  un- 
der which  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  with  au- 
thority to  forbid  the  shipping  of  any  fruit  out  of 
the  State  that  is  unfit  for  human  food." 

"The  great  necessity  for  the  orange  industry 
right  now  is  the  devising  of  some  means  by  which 
the  shipping  of  this  injured  fruit  from  the  State 
may  be  stopped.  The  growers  may  be  a  little  sore 
at  being  stopped  from  shipping  this  frosted  stock 
but  those  hit  one  year  may  escape  the  next  and  so 
profit  by  such  a  law,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  for  the 
permanent  interest  of  all  that  some  scheme  be 
formulated  so  that  the  reputation  of  our  fruit  be 
not  destroyed  and  our  markets  broken  all  over 
the  country  and  needless  expense  incurred  for 
freight  besides  the  boxing  of  fruit  and  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  it  to  market." 

In  years  past  it  has  been  the  policy  of  all  in- 
terested to  try  and  conceal  or  minimize  any  frost 
damage.  This  year  the  papers  and  fruit  men  are 
very  frank  in  speaking  of  the  damage  because  it 
has  been  so  extensive  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
conceal  it.  I  think  that  the  article  given  here  is 
timely.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  We  can  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
what  cannot  be  prevented  can  be  cured  along  the 
lines  above  mentioned.  T  believe  in  a  law  thai 
will  prevent  a  swindle  being  perpetrated  on  that 
much  abused  and  talked  about  individual,  the 
ultimate  consumer.  In  this  case  this  means  every 
man,  woman  or  child  who  eats  a  California  or- 
ange. It  means  you  and  I,  and  the  <>reat  body  of 
the  people  of  this  great  country. 

A  fruit  man,  who  is  not  a  grower,  recently  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  possible  to  pipe  an  orchard 
for  steam,  though  he  confesses  that  he  has  not 
worked  out  any  details  as  to  manner  of  installa- 
tion or  cost.  He  suggests  that  as  there  would  be 
almost  no  pressure,  that  old  oil  casing  could  be 
used  for  pipe,  and  says  that,  it  would  cost  less  to 
pipe  an  orchard  than  it  does  to  install  the  heating 
system  in  many  of  the  large  city  buildings  with 
their  acres  of  floor  space.  His  idea  is  to  have 
vents  in  the  pipes  at  a  certain  distance  apart  to 
give  off  a  cloud  of  steam — a  very  small  hole  would 
do — and  he  thinks  that  this  cloud  of  steam  would 
create  an  artificial  fog  such  as  has  saved  the  Tulare 
county  growers  in  the  past  and  which  seems  cer- 
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During  recent  years  the  price  of  Lima  beans  has 
been  less  than  formerly,  but  there  still  remains  a  margin, 
because  production  can  be  accomplished  at  less  cost 
through  improved  methods  and  machinery.  There  is  also 
an  association  of  Lima  bean  growers  which  is  assisting 
producers  to  secure  all  that  the  market  will  warrant  and 
lias  exerted  a  wholesome  influence.  Lima  bean  straw  is  a 
very  important  by-product,  as  it  sells  readily  for  stock 
feeding  at  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton,  according  to  the  demand 
for  it  in  different  years. 

The  Small  White  Bean. — This  is  the  accepted  local  name 
for  the  variety  which  is  called  the  Navy  bean  at  the  East. 
The  seed  was  brought  from  the  State  of  New  York  as  far 
back  as  1852.  The  Small  White  has  a  polished  or  var- 
nished surface  which  prevents  rapid  absorption  of  mois- 
ture. This  not  only  especially  fits  it  for  shipping  by  sea 
and  gives  it  great  keeping  quality,  but  it  enables  the  bean 
to  hold  its  form  through  cooking  processes.  Large  quan- 
tities are  shipped  to  Boston,  where  they  are  used  in  pre- 
paring "Boston  canned  beans,"  which  are  sold  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  Small  White  bean  is  chiefly  grown 
in  Monterey.  San  Luis  Oltispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 

The  Pea  Bean. — This  is  another  small  white  bean  which 
was  introduced  into  California  early  in  the  fifties.  The 
variety  has  a  very  thin  transparent  skin  which  admits 
moisture  readily  and  is  apt  to  disintegrate  in  cooking.  The 
Pea  bean  is  grown  along  the  Sacramento  river  and  in 
Ventura  county,  but  not  in  large  amount. 

The  Large  White  Bean. — This  variety  is  also  known  as 
the  Lady  Washington.  At  the  East  it  is  rated  in  the  trade 
as  a  medium  bean :  it  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Small 
White.  The  seed  was  introduced  from  the  East  in  early 
times.  The  variety  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  river  counties  and  in  less  amounts  in  the 
central  coast  counties. 

The  Bayo  Bean. — There  are  two  varieties — the  Bayo 
(irande  and  the  Bayo  Chico.  The  former  is  large,  the  lat- 
ter small :  both  are  brown.  The  seed  came  from  Chile  in 
1849.  The  Bayo  is  largely  grown  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  river  regions.  There  is  also  a  dark  red  bean 
which  was  brought  from  Chile,  and  usually  named  from 
its  color. 

The  Pink  Bean. — This  variety  is  sufficiently  described 
by  its  name.  It  has  been  in  California  so  long  that  its 
origin  is  unknown,  and  our  best  bean  merchants  have 
never  seen  it  from  any  other  source  than  this  State.  ft  is 
a  first-class  bean,  and  the  citizens  of  Spanish  descent  pre- 
fer it  to  all  other  varieties,  and  it  is  largely  grown  for  their 
use  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  It  is  chiefly  grown  in  Sac- 
ramento river  lands  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful 
variety  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  under  conditions  of  heat 
and  drought  which  do  not  suit  other  varieties. 

The  Butter  Bean. — This  is  the  local  name  for  what  is 
known  as  the  "Flageolet"  in  France,  whence  the  seed  was 
brought  to  this  State.  It  is  large,  white  and  flattish.  It  is 
going  out  of  production  here,  as  the  seed  is  apparently 
running  out.  the  size  being  only  half  that  of  35  or  40  years 
ago. 

The  Black-eye  Bean.  -It  is  thought  that  ibis  variety 
came  from  Virginia.  Its  production  is  largely  restricted 
to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  river  sections  and 
Ventura  county.  This  and  others  of  the  "cow  pea"  group 
are  used  to  a  certain  extent  to  make  a  green  growth  for 
plowing  under  in  citrus  orchards. 

The  Soy  Bean. — This  Asiatic  species,  which  has  many 
varieties,  is  grown  to  a  limited  amount  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese  on  river  bottom  and  reclaimed  lands,  both  for 
forage  and  food. 

The  Horse  Bean. — A  broad  bean,  chiefly  grown  by  Por- 
tuguese in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region :  hardy  and  pro- 
lific, making  free  winter  growth  where  frosts  are  light: 
sometimes  in  demand  for  the  debasement  of  coffee. 

GARDEN  CULTURE  OF  BEAN'S. 

.M u<di  that  has  been  said  about  the  field  growth  of  beans 
applies  to  the  garden  culture.  Condition  of  soil  and  time 
for  planting  are  practically  the  same,  and  so  are  the  char- 
acters of  the  growing  season,  except  that  the  gardener 
cares  little  for  the  maturing  of  his  crop,  but  prefers  a 
green  succession.  A  condition  of  late  summer  moisture, 
then,  that  would  be  a  serious  trouble  in  the  field,  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  garden.  For  a  product  of  beans  as  a  green 
vegetable,  the"  drying  out  which  promotes  maturity  is  to 
be  prevented,  and  if  this  is  successfully  done,  either  upon 


naturally  moist  or  irrigated  land,  the  bean  plants  will  con- 
tinue their  yield  of  green  pods  until  frost  cuts  them  down. 
As  California  has,  as  a  rule,  a  very  long  frostless  season, 
the  bearing  season  of  green  pluckings  may  cover  several 
months. 

In  frostless  places,  or  in  places  of  light  frosts,  where  the 
grower  affords  slight  protective  covering,  the  bean  con- 
tinues its  growth  and  bearing  into  the  winter  and  vines  of 
some  varieties  assert  their  perennial  character.  Even 
where  the  frosts  cut  down  the  top.  some  of  the  phaseolus 
varieties  maintain  their  life  and  start  again  freely  from 
tin'  old  roots  when  the  Spring  warmth  invites  activity. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  bean  late  in  the  fall,  in  the 
absence  of  frost,  cometimes  affords  a  better  late  than  early 
crop,  because  certain  insects  which  destroy  the  early 
blossoms  cease  from  their  labors,  or  because  too  high  heat 
no  longer  blights  the  bloom.  It  is  often  the  reward  of  the 
amateur  gardener,  who  promotes  late  growth  of  his  bean 
plants  by  continued  irrigation,  to  gather  ample  supplies 
of  tender  pods  when  less  diligent  growers  have  none.  Mid- 
summer bean  planting  on  moist  interior  lands  is  also  a 
good  practice,  as  it  gives  the  plant  a  growing  season  in  the 
fall  when  the  hot  and  dry  summer  conditions  are  relaxed. 

The  planting  of  beans  in  frostless  situations  in  the  fall 
for  a  winter  crop  is,  of  course,  a  limited  enterprise,  and 
attended  by  considerable  risk,  because  never  having  a 
frost,  means  hardly  ever,  and  yet  good  returns  are  often 
made  in  a  few  places  already  designated  in  the  chapters 
on  climates  and  the  planting  season. 

The  winter  preparation  for  field  planting  on  the  light 
soils  that  are  mainly  used  for  that  purpose  will  do  for  the 
same  soils  and  situations  for  garden  growth,  but  where 
beans  have  to  go  upon  rather  heavier  soil  in  regions  of 
heavier  rains,  it  is  necessary  to  give  more  thorough 
spring  cultivation  to  overcome  the  compacting  of  the  soil 
by  the  rain,  and  make  it  suitably  mellow  for  the  crop.  For 
this  purpose,  spring  plowing  twice,  the  second  shallower 
than  the  first,  and  good  harrowing  following  the  second 
plowing,  are  desirable.  All  this  work  should  be  done  when 
the  soil  works  freely,  and  only  then. 

In  rainfall  garden  practice,  where  moisture  is  short,  the 
land  should  lie  in  shape  for  taking  in  water  all  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  rainy  season,  and  not  be  cropped  nor 
left  hard  for  the  spring  working,  but  where  moisture  is 
ample,  the  land  may  carry  first  a  fall-planted  crop  of 
hardy  vegetables  for  winter  use.  provided  this  crop  is 
cleared  away  by  February  and  the  land  put  into  condi- 
tion to  store  up  the  spring  rains  for  the  use  of  the  beans. 
This  practice  depends  upon  the  likelihood  of  the  late  rains 
being  generous,  and  the  soil  being  retentive  enough. 

Bush  Beans. — Varieties  of  this  class  are  hardier  than 
most  climbing  beans  and  are  safely  planted  earlier — per- 
haps from  one  to  two  weeks  usually,  but  they  should  not 
be  planted  until  the  soil  becomes  warm  and  loses  its  ex- 
cess of  water.  For  hand-hoeing  the  rows  can  be  15  to  18 
inches  apart,  and  tor  horse  cultivation  two  feet.  About 
four  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  and  covered  from  one  to  two 
inches,  according  to  soil  and  season,  is  ordinary  practice. 
The  plants  can  also  be  grown  in  hills.  If  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition  the  seed  can  be  planted  before  the  lighter 
frosts  of  spring  are  all  over,  and  by  slight  covering  they 
can  be  carried  through.  The  bush  varieties  will  endure 
more  cold  and  more  heat  than  the  climbing  sorts,  but  any 
considerable  planting  should  wait  until  the  frost  danger 
for  the  locality  is  over.  Later  plantings  should  be  made 
at  short  intervals,  for  succession  and  irrigation  must  usu- 
ally be  resorted  to  quite  early  in  the  summer,  except  on 
moist  land  or  on  the  immediate  coast. 

Bush  bean's  are  usually  divided  into  two  groups:  those 
with  green  pods  and  those  with  waxen,  or  light  yellow 
pods.    The  following  a  re  favorites  in  this  State: 

Early  Mohawk,  hardy  and  early  for  early  chop,  large 
flatt  ish  pods. 

Dwarf  Horticultural,  vigorous  grower,  large  leaves; 
pods  medium,  curved:  beans,  pale  pink  marked  with  red. 

Burpee's  Stringless.  green  pod,  early,  straight,  roundish 
pod.  brittle  and  stringless. 

Extra  Early  Valentine,  said  to  be  fit  to  gather  in  35  to 
40  days  from  planting,  green  pod.  medium  sized,  fleshy, 
keeps  green  longer  than  most  kinds — a  favorite  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  popular  for  canning. 

Extra  Early  Refugee,  popular  with  early  vegetable  ship- 
pers, round  pods,  bright  green,  very  productive,  largely 
grown  in  Vacaville  and  other  early  regions. 

Long  Yellow  Six  Weeks,  pods  long,  early,  very  produc- 
tive, excellent  quality;  popular  in  southern  California. 

Oolden  Wax.  early,  strong  grower,  long  pods,  very  brit- 
tle and  stringless.  popular  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  coast 
valleys  and  southern  California. 

Davis  White  Wax.  broad  pods,  clear  light  yellow,  pro- 
ductive, tender  and  delicate  flavor. 

Wardell's  Kidney  Wax.  long,  flat  and  showy  tender 
pods,  strong  grower,  prolific:  beans  shapely,  pure  white, 
with  purple  eye:  early. 

(To  be  Continued.)  * 
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ON  SOIL  BACTERIA 


By  Mr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Instructor  in  Soil 
Bacteriology  in  the  University  of 
California. 
Every  line  of  investigation  in  applied 
science  has  had  its  origin  in  some  press- 
ing need  in  the  practical  phases  of  the 
work  concerned.  Soil  bacteriology  is  not 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  practical 
difficulties  which  were  largely  responsible 
for  its  phenomenal  development  in  the 
last  twenty  years  are  none  other  than  the 
impoverishment  of  soils  by  the  injudicious 
and  short  sighted  policy  of  cultivation  and 
crop  production  then  and  even  now  in 
vogue.  In  no  field  of  human  endeavor  has 
there  been  such  an  absolute  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  Nature  as  in  practical  farm- 
ing, and  coupled  with  such  disregard  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  there  was  a  wilful 
neglect  of  the  interests  of  posterity  which 
has  no  parallel  in  human  history.  The 
saddest  feature  of  it  is  that  even  in  our 
enlightened  day,  farmers  the  world  over 
continue  to  despoil  the  soil  of  its  treasures 
of  plant  food  as  heedlessly  as  did  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  thus  history  repeats 
itself. 

Let  us  scan  for  a  moment  the  pages  of 
the  world's  history  and  note  the  examples 
they  afford  of  the  wanton  misuse  of  land 
with  the  resulting  desolation  and  ruin 
which  followed  in  its  wake.  The  decline 
of  enyjires  and  the  decay  of  nations,  as 
several  writers  have  observed,  have  so 
often  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  decline 
of  the  soil's  productiveness  that  the  co- 
incidence cannot  escape  the  eye  of  any 
student  of  history.  Neither  Greece  nor 
Italy  have  recovered  from  the  depopula- 
tion resulting  from  the  loss  by  emigration 
of  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  their  once 
teeming  population.  What  were  once  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  ancient  Latium 
are  now  wastes  of  grass  and  thistles,  sup- 
porting but  a  sparse  pastoral  population; 
and  the  dreaded  Pontine  swamps  were  at 
that  time  the  site  of  numerous  thriving 
villages.  From  Virgil  and  the  treatises  of 
Columella  we  learn  that  the  same  difficul 
ties  which  obtain  in  our  own  time  and 
country  now  were  seriously  felt  in  their 
times;  and  the  once  blossoming  and  fer- 
tile Roman  Oampagna  with  its  dense 
population  is  now  a  barren  waste.  But 
we  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  ancient  his- 
tory to  detect  the  inevitable  results  of 
ignorance  and  greed  in  agriculture.  We 
have  but  to  visit  Mississippi  to  find  in  its 
gullied  commons  waving  with  broom 
sedge  the  sorry  parallel  of  the  Roman 
Compagna;  or  to  travel  through  the  bleak 
and  rocky,  so-called  "abandoned  farms"  of 
New  England  to  see  the  havoc  which  short 
sighted  farming  has  wrought  in  one  time 
fertile  fields  and  happy  homes.  Look  at 
the  desolate  homesteads  of  New  York  and 
northern  Pennsylvania  in  aciuition,  and 
you  will  become  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  rational  and  systematic  farming;  but 
all  these  examples  in  past  and  present 
times  are  disregarded  by  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  northwest  and  the  southwest 
in  this  country  where  they  are  continuing 
the  same  baneful  practices  on  soils  which 
they  think  will  never  wear  out. 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  gave 
the  greatest  impetus  to  soil  studies.  At 
first  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  as 
related  to  soil  fertility  were  studied,  but 
results  from  them  were  not  adequate  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  plant  food  pro- 
duction and  plant  nutrition,  and  so  the 
other  important  phase  of  soil  fertility 
studies,  namely,  the  relation  of  micro-or- 
ganic life  in  the  soil  to  its  productiveness, 
was  taken  up,  and  though  we  have  learned 
much  in  the  brief  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  Koch's  discovery  of  the  plate 
culture  method  in  bacterioligical  technic 
in  1882,  we  are  just  beginning  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  complex  and  profound  re- 
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actions  which  go  on  in  the  soil  in  the 
preparation  of  plant  food  by  bacteria  and 
other  micro-organisms. 

Mk  ko  -Organisms. — In  brief  space  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  an  insight  into 
some  of  the  work  which  these  minute 
denizens  of  the  soil  carry  out.  Briefly,  we 
may  say  that  no  soil  that  is  sterile  can  be 
fertile;  that  is  to  say,  no  soil  can  produce 
plant  food  if  it  does  not  contain  bacterial 
life,  and  when  we  consider  that  we  and 
other  animals  are  dependent  upon  plants 
for  our  food  we  can  readily  see  the  direct 
and  important  relation  soil  bacteria  bear 
to  our  own  existence.  A  few  words  about 
the  nature  and  occurrence  of  bacteria  will 
not  be  amiss.  For  popular  purposes  bac- 
teria may  be  looked  upon  as  minute 
single-celled  plants,  so  tiny  that  it  would 
take  about  15,000  of  the  average  of  them 
placed  end  to  end  to  make  one  linear  inch. 
But  what  they  lack  in  size  they  make  up 
by  their  large  numbers,  and  each  organ- 
ism dividing  into  two  every  twenty 
minutes  would,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions make  one  bacterium  the  antecedent 
of  more  than  200,000  of  them  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
immense  number  of  bacteria  which  are 
everywhere  about  us.  Bacteria  take  three 
forms;  that  of  the  billiard  ball  or  coccus, 
the  rod  or  pencil  shape  or  bacillus,  and 
the  cork-screw  or  spirillum  form.  They 
occur  everywhere  around  us  in  the  air,  in 
fresh  water,  in  the  sea,  in  large  numbers 
in  soils,  and  in  enormous  numbers  in 
manures  and  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

What  B.mtkkia  Do. — With  this  intro- 
duction on  the  nature  of  the  tiny  cells  we 
call  bacteria,  let  us  see  what  we  have  thus 
far  learned  of  their  work  in  the  soil.  You 
are  doubtless  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  of  the  thirteen  chemical  elements 
necessary  in  the  complete  nutrition  and 
life  of  plants,  only  three,  namely,  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus  and  potassium  are  ever 
at  any  time  lacking  in  most  cultivated 
soils,  although  the  store  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia in  the  soil  must,  very  frequently,  be 
added  to.  Both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  when  deficient  in  soils  can  be  readily 
replaced  at  a  comparatively  small  cost 
with  only  small  losses  due  to  leaching,  but 
nitrogen,  which  in  the  available  form  is 
always  in  the  soil  as  the  nitrate  of  the 
metals,  is  a  very  expensive  substance,  as 
those  of  you  know  who  have  purchased 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  great  losses  occur  in  its  use  by  leach- 
ing. It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the 
first  studies,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  studies, 
of  soil  bacteria  to  date  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  their  relation  to  the 
nitrogen  question.  We  may,  therefore,  di- 
vide the  soil  bacteria  related  to  the  nitro- 
gen question  into  two  large  classes,  and, 
namely,  those  which  are  concerned  in 
maKing  the  insoluble  nitrogen  compounds 
in  the  soil,  but  which  add  nothing  to  its 
potential  fertility,  and  those  which  are 
concerned  in  adding  directly  to  the  store 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  by  extracting  it 
from  the  air  and  fixing  it  there. 

Nitkookn  Forming. — Let  us  first  discuss 
the  first  large  class  of  soil  bacteria — the 
nitrogen  transforming  class,  as  they  may 
be  called.  The  nitrogen  store  of  the  soil 
is  largely  in  the  humus,  which,  as  you 
know,  consists  of  organic  matter  well 
along  in  decay,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  most 
profound  and  complicated  reactions  of  the 
soil.  The  organic  matter  of  the  humus 
and  its  content  of  nitrogen  make  it  the 
favorable  medium  that  it  is  for  the 
growth,  development  and  activity  of  soil 
bacteria.  Knowing  the  source  of  humus, 
and,  therefore,  of  humus  nitrogen,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  latter  must  be 
there  in  the  form  of  complex  and  insolu- 
ble compounds  of  an  albuminous  nature, 
and  the  first  step  in  the  simplification  of 
the  insoluble  humus  nitrogen  is  carried 
out  by  many  classes  of  soil  bacteria  which 
we  term  collectively,  the  ammonifying 
bacteria,  because  they  have  the  power  of 
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MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  OF  AM  . 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  O  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  IM.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  SIOlK 

Sweet  Orange  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Florida  Rough  Lemon  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Valenclas. 
Largest  citrus  seedling  nurseries  In  the  State.    Phones:  Main  949,  Home  2520. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 


F.  H.  Ulsbrow,  Prop. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


February  1!),  1910. 
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Let  me  tell  you  how 
you  can  make  $1000 
to  $1500  profit  per  acre 

on  your  land  by  raising  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 
It  is  one  of  California's  most  profitable  products. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

yields  $1,000  per  acre  first  year  after  planting.  At  its 
best  during  season  when  little  other  garden  truck  is 
obtainable.  Is  easier  to  raise  than  corn  or  pumpkins. 
Five  to  ten  acres  will  make  you  independent. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  wonderful 
money-making  product,  fill  out  the  coupon  attached 
and  mail. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on  plants.  For  full 
information  send  this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  PASADENA,  CAL. 


NAME 


P. 


ADDRESS 


breaking  down  the  complex  nitrogen  mole- 
cule as  its  exists  in  the  humus  into  am- 
monia and  allied  compounds  with  a  defi- 
nite chemical  composition.  In  this  change 
of  the  organic  nitrogen  to  ammonia  many 
complex  reactions,  carried  out  by  widely 
different  bacteria,  are  concerned,  and  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  their 
nature  can  at  best  be  only  surmised. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  by  the  work  of 
the  oxygen-loving  and  the  oxygen-shun- 
ning bacteria,  or  the  decay  and  putrefac- 
tive bacteria,  the  complex  and  insoluble 
nitrogen  is  finally  changed  to  ammonia, 
and  the  nitrogen  in  the  latter  form  is 
ready  for  conversion  into  the  final  nitrate 
form  in  which  most  plants  prefer  to  ab- 
sorb it. 

Nitrification. — The  conversion  of  am- 
monia to  nitrates  is  brought  about  by  two 
classes  of  bacteria  which  we  call,  collec- 
tively, the  nitrifying  bacteria.  Unlike  the 
ammonifying  bacteria  which  number  hun- 
dreds of  widely  varying  species  and  gen- 
era, among  them  some  of  the  pathogenic 
bacteria,  the  nitrifying  bacteria  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  organisms  whose  work 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  species  of  or- 
ganism thus  far  known  and  whose  physi- 
ological habits  are  so  exceptional  and 
striking  that  their  detection  and  isolation 
in  pure  culture  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
ablest  agricultural  scientists  for  many 
years  and  finally  uaved  the  way  for  the 
classic  and  brilliant  researches  of  Wino- 
gradsky on  nitrification.  It  should  be 
stated  in  explanation  of  the  foregoing  that 
by  two  classes  of  nitrifying  bacteria  I  do 
not  mean  that  each  of  these  can  change 
ammonia  to  nitrates,  but  that  there  are 
two  steps  in  the  production  of  nitrates 
from  ammonia,  each  of  which  is  carried 
out  by  a  distinct  species  of  bacteria,  and 
one  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  other.  The 
two  steps  mentioned  are  the  changes  re- 
spectively of  ammonia  to  nitrites  and  the 
change  of  the  latter  to  nitrates;  and  the 
nitrite  former,  as  the  first  organism  may 
be  called,  can  do  nothing  else  than  change 
ammonia  to  nitrites,  while  the  nitrate 
former,  or  the  second  organism,  can  do 
nothing  else  than  change  nitrites  into 
nitrates.  It  was  in  1891  that  the  cele- 
brated experiments  of  Winogradsky  just 
referred  to,  were  fully  published  and  for 
the  first  time  threw  light  on  the  difficul- 


ties which  were  in  the  way  of  the  isola- 
tion of  the  nitrifying  bacteria  by  such 
noted  workers  in  the  field  as  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland,  Professors 
Warington,  Muntz  and  Laine,  and  a  host 
of  others.  Winogradsky  found  that,  un- 
like all  other  bacteria  found  with  them  in 
the  soil,  the  nitrifying  bacteria  could  only 
be  cultivated  in  the  laboratory  on  inor- 
ganic media  or  substances  free  from  or 
ganic  matter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  and  now  the  peculiar  notions  regard- 
ing nitrates  and  their  origin  which  were 
in  vogue  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
century  just  passed.  To  quote  from  Crell, 
who  was  a  prominent  agricultural  chemist 
of  the  time. 

"Chemists  differ  as  to  the  origin  and 
essential  constituents  of  nitric  acid.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  peculiar  body  floating  in 
the  air  and  following  the  north  and  west 
winds;  some  as  a  product  of  decay;  some 
believe  that  it  originates  from  common 
salt;  and  the  majority  and  most  up-to- 
date  regard  it  as  derived  from  carbonic 
acid  gas  (Luftsaure),  which  is  a  spirit  of 
vitriol." 

Such  were  the  fantastic  notions  which 
obtained  only  a  half  century  ago,  and  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  they 
appear  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  and  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  see  how  prominent  men 
could  have  held  ostensible  scientific  views 
which  were  more  correctly  described  as 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  to 
quote  the  great  English  bard. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 


IN  VARIETY. 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality — by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "  When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition — to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS, 

W.   A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  line  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  of  doubtful  quality  ?  Why  not  get  the  best  and  be  sure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  In  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  better  acquainted  ? 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  Is  tersely  ex  plained  In  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Horticulturally  and  Commercially,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  yours  for  the  sum  of  25  cents. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGLIE.  Prop. 


San  IMmas.  California. 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


"THE  only 
primer 
made  that  cuti 
from  both  sides  o( 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


ONE    HUNDRED  TONS 

Have  you  had  trouble  in  securing  green  feed  from  the  following  causes :  lack  of  space  or 
limited  water  supply  which  will  not  permit  the  Irrigation  ol  a  large  a  mount  of  ground  7 
If  so  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  following: 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  seed  of  a  wonderful  plant  which  will  yield  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tons  to  the  acre  per  annum  of  an  excellent  green  feed  equal  to  lettuce. 

From  an  experimental  plot  thirty  by  thirty  feet  we  cut.  from  June  to  October,  Inclusive, 
Bfifil  pounds  or  B7  pounds  dall> .  Being  a  biannual  and  very  hardy  the  winter  yield,  while  not 
as  heavy,  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Weed  and  expert  Instruction  how  to  plant  and  grow  for  Jl. 
WESTERN   SEED   CO.,    Box  608,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

la  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  024  Cal  i  lorn  la  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTUS 

with  ROOTS 


Hend 
for 

Circular. 


HENRY  SHAW,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

S.  J.  White  is  experimenting  with  or 
anges  at  Armona,  Kings  county. 

A.  Pefley,  of  Anaheim,  recently  sold  a 
nine  acre  walnut  grove  to  T.  P.  Wood,  ot 
Los  Angeles,  for  $7000. 

Thermalito  orchardists  are  renewing 
the  soil  around  their  orange  and  olive 
trees  with  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  young 
apple  trees  will  be  growing  in  the  Yakima 
valley,  Washington,  by  the  end  of  this 
spring. 

H.  S.  Brink,  of  Uiggs,  has  received  2000 
orange  seedlings.  T.  R.  Cooper  of  the 
same  district  is  also  putting  in  about  5000 
seedlings. 

The  ranchers  of  El  Dorado  county  are 
very  active  in  inspecting  all  trees  sent 
them  to  see  that  they  are  not  infected  by 
disease.  Several  lots  have  been  rejected 
lately. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Miller,  of 
Butte  county,  reports  the  inspection  of 
21,000  grape  vines,  15,000  fruit  trees  and 
numerous  other  plants  and  vegetables 
during  the  month  of  January. 

A  county  citrus  fair  is  to  be  held  at 
Visalia  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. Already  plans  are  being  formu- 
lated to  make  it  the  biggest  and  largest 
fair  ever  held  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  estimated  that  300  carloads  of  Va- 
lencia oranges  will  be  shipped  out  of  the 
Porterville  district.  Lindsay  will  ship  a 
large  portion  of  this  amount,  while  the 
southern  end  of  the  belt  will  probably 
send  up  100  cars. 

Horticultural  Commissioners  A.  R. 
(lallaway  anil  W.  1.  Newcomb,  of  Sonoma 
county,  report  to  the  supervisors  that 
some  4000  trees  had  been  destroyed  by 
them  which  were  affected  with  crown  gall 
and  wooly  aphis. 

The  prediction  is  made  that  the  berry 
crop  of  California  this  year  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  crop  of  last  season,  and 
will  come  in  about  a  week  earlier  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  which  means 
increased  shipments  to  the  northern  and 
other  outside  States. 

The  .Japanese  Association  of  Placer 
County  recently  met  at  Newcastle.  This 
organization  is  composed  of  230  members, 
and  the  topics  discussed  at  the  meeting 
were  the  spraying  and  care  of  orchards, 
and  the  picking  and  standardizing  of 
fruit. 

Complications  have  arisen  over  the 
new  quarantine  stations  in  Tulare  county, 
as  the  Southern  Pacific  has  refused  to  bill 
any  trees  except  to  inspection  points 
which  have  been  named  by  the  State 
Quarantine  Officer.  Several  carloads  of 
trees  are  tied  up  until  this  tangle  is 
straightened  out. 

The  Lindsay  Growers'  Protective 
League  are  sending  out  letters  to  the  or- 
ange growers  about  spraying  their  trees 
with  black  leaf  extract  and  lime  and  sul 
phur.  The  league  is  trying  to  get  the 
manufacturers  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
spray  to  build  a  plant  at  Lindsay  and 
thereby  reduce  their  freight  charge  on 
this  preparation. 

K.  Arakelian,  a  fruit  grower  of  Fresno, 
hopes  to  control  the  melon  crop  this  year. 
He  expects  to  actually  own  40  to  50'/r 
of  the  melons  raised.  He  has  melon 
patches  scattered  from  Manteca  to  Im- 
perial valley.  Arakelian  acted  as  selling 
agent  for  the  Farmers'  Union  last  season 
and  became  very  familiar  with  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  melon  game. 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Association 
has  received  returns  from  the  various 
pools  of  Butte  county  oranges  consigned 


to  the  Eastern  markets.  The  following 
are  the  f.  o.  b.  prices  received  on  oranges 
in  each  pool:  Pool  1— Fancy,  $2.06. 
choice,  $1.62;  Pool  2— Fancy,  $1.83, 
choice,  $1.66;  Pool  3— Fancy,  $1.91.  choice, 
$1.83;  Pool  4— Fancy,  $191'-,  choice, 
$1.75'1»;  Pool  5 — Fancy,  $1.44%,  choice, 
$1.34.  The  average  price  for  all  navel 
fruit  shipped  by  the  association  in  the 
five  pools,  embracing  both  grades,  was 
$1.77%  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Thermalito  or 
Palermo. 


General  Agriculture. 

More  wheat  is  being  planted  in  the 
Willow  Creek  section  near  Paso  Robles 
than  for  the  last  10  years. 

Twelve  pupils  registered  in  the  agri- 
cultural course  which  was  recently  start- 
ed at  the  Fresno  high  school. 

E.  H.  Nicholson,  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Sugar  Co.,  states  that  over  2000 
acres  have  been  planted  this  season  to 
sugar  beets. 

The  farmers  around  Oroville  are  very 
Jubilant  at  the  crop  prospects,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  in  as  much 
grain  as  possible. 

Cotton  culture  is  to  be  attempted  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Colorado  river,  oppo- 
site Needles,  Cal.  The  same  people  who 
are  experimenting  with  the  cotton  are 
planting  40  acres  to  date  palms. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000  bags 
of  beans  were  shipped  out  of  Oxnard  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 400,000  bags  of  beans  left  to 
be  shipped,  and  there  are  about  eight 
months  left  in  which  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  acreage  of  grain  sown  around  Hol- 
lister  will  be  considerably  smaller  this 
year  than  in  the  past  season,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  condition  of  the  soil  due  to 
moisture.  The  outlook  looks  well,  how- 
ever, for  an  immense  crop  of  volunteer 
hay. 

The  annual  report  of  the  California  De- 
veloping Board  gives  returns  from  42  of 
the  58  counties  of  the  State  and  shows 
the  production  of  the  leading  crops  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat.  260,000  tons;  barley,  765,- 
000  tons;  oats,  125,000  tons,  aggregating 
1,150,000  tons,  valued  at  about  $32,000,000. 
Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  estimated 
at  about  $48,000,000. 

The  Orange  County  Celery  Growers' 
Association  has  signed  a  three  years'  con- 
tract with  the  California  Vegetable 
Union.  The  new  contract  differs  only  in 
one  respect  from  the  previous  ones.  In 
the  new  contract  the  Vegetable  Union 
pays  for  the  strips  and  nails  used  in  load- 
ing, which  amounts  to  about  $150,  hith- 
erto paid  by  the  growers.  The  union's 
commission  remains  the  same,  1%  under 
18c.  per  dozen  bunches  and  2%  over  18c. 
per  dozen  bunches. 

According  to  reports,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  London  and  San 
Francisco  banks  to  advance  $500,000  to 
finance  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
this  year's  cotton  crop  in  the  Imperial 
valley.  It  is  believed  that  the  cotton 
area  will  approximate  50,000  acres.  About 
$100,000  will  be  expended  in  building  gin- 
neries, a  compressor,  oil  mill  and  a  re- 
finery. The  ginneries  will  be  scattered 
throughout  the  valley,  and  the  other 
Plants  will  be  located  at  El  Centro. 

H.  A.  Jastro,  of  Bakersfield,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  Sacramento,  Tuesday.  Fred  W.  Kiesel 
was  chosen  as  treasurer  and  J.  A.  Filcher, 
secretary.  Charles  Chenu  was  elected 
general  superintendent  of  grounds;  Fred 
L.  Martin  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee;  C.  W.  Paine,  superin- 
tendent of  track;  T.  T.  Gier,  superintend- 
ent of  agricultural  building;  Albert  Elk- 
us,  superintendent  of  manufactures  build- 
ing; Senator  Ben  Rush,  superintendent  of 
machinery  hall;  R.  E.  Easton  and  E.  W. 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLS0N,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

SPECIALTY  WALNUTS 


"WILLSON'S  WONDER"    Natural  Size. 

"ACME" 

AND  GENUINE 

"  FRANQUETTE  " 

All  these  are  blight  resisting. 

Send  for  booklet  with  halftone  cuts 
and  descriptive  matter. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
10  in.  long,  7  wide,  $  9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,  7  wide,  20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  SI..    LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 


Albany,  Oregon. 


TREES 

We  grow  a  large  stock  of  first 
class  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Walnuts,  Grape  Vines, 
Eucalyptus,  Orange,  Lemons, 
Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Hannay  Nursery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


<  ii.nn  una  pic 


Tln»  Genuine  Smyrna  Kin  of 
Commereei 

We  were  the  first  to  produce  this 
fig  in  the  United  States  and  to  dem- 
onstrate its  great  commercial  value. 
Glowers  are  commencing  to  realize 
more  and  more  that  this  is  the  only 
fig  to  plant  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  as  well  as  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  State, 
where  favorable  drying  conditions 
exist.  When  you  buy  from  us.  you 
get  the  genuine  article. 

We  alao  carry  n  full  line  of  all  oilier 

varieties  of  flsr. 


CITR1  8  Fill  ITS. 

Our  Citrus  Nurseries  have  in- 
creased very  materially  In  the  last 
ten  years,  and  today  we  carry  one 
of  the  finest  assortments  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Citrus  Trees. 
The  active  demand  for  Oranges. 
Lemons,  Pomelos,  which  h;is  not  onl\ 
been  maintained  this  season,  but 
also  in  past  years,  makes  it  evident 
the  demand  for  Citrus  Trees  will 
continue  unabated.  We  still  have  a 
stock  of  all  the  leading  sorts,  and 
invite  inquiries  from  intending  pur- 
chasers. 


Git  UPH  \  HUBS. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  on  the 
Coast,  of  Black  Cornichon.  Black 
Hamburg,  Kmperor,  Flame  Tokay, 
on  their  own  roots  as  well  as  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  roots.  Also  all 
the  leading  raisin,  table  and  ship- 
ping, wine  varieties.  Our  vines  are 
carefully  graded  and  you  will  tind 
it  to  your  interest  to  figure  with  us. 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


OF  ALL  SORTS 


DATTIER  Hi:  DEYROITH  GRAPE. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
great  shipping  grapes  of  California. 
The  Horticulturist  in  the  warmer 
sections  of  California.  Arizona  and 
Texas  should  give  a  few  of  these 
vines  a  trial.  We  have  no  hesitancy 
in  recommending  the  planting  of 
this  grape  on  an  extensive  scale,  as 
Its  merits  have  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  here,  so  that  we  can 
recommend  it  very  highly  indeed. 
Ripening  considerably  earlier  than 
the  Malaga,  it  is  not  only  a  much 
more  striking  grape  in  general  ap- 
pearance, but  also  more  highly  fla- 
vored, and  will  stand  shipping  to  the 
Kastern  Market  equally  as  well.  It 
has  another  value  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  that  is.  It 
makes  an  excellent  raisin.  In 
Smyrna,  where  this  grape  originated, 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  table  and  raisin  grapes  in 
existence. 


oit  \  \  mi;  vr  \  I,  STOI  K . 

We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
fruit  trees  alone,  but  grow  an  im- 
mense assortment  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  Evergreen 
aid  Deciduous,  Climbing  and  Trail- 
ing Plants,  Palms  for  outside  plant- 
ing and  House  Decoration,  Roses  In 
tree  and  bush  form. 

1910  Price  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 
paid-up  capital  a  aoo.oeo.oo 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

L.  ° 

22s 


INC. 


Geo  C  Roeding  Pre,  &  Mgr. 
Box  18  Fresno.California.USA* 
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Howard,  superintendents  of  live  stock;  E. 
Forrest  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  poul- 
try; Frank  Burke,  B.  F.  Rush  and  C.  W. 
Paine,  speed  committee  and  F.  L.  Martin 
and  J.  A.  Filcher  in  charge  of  concessions. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Colusa  County  Bank  is  planting 
several  hundred  acres  to  eucalyptus  in 
Colusa  county. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ashland  (Ore.) 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  C.  H.  Gil- 
lett  was  elected  president;  C.  D.  Schell, 
secretary,  and  E.  V.  Carter,  treasurer. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Grape  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation met  last  Saturday.  Among  the 
speakers  were  J.  P.  Overton,  L.  W.  Juil- 
liard,  Victor  Piezzi,  P.  W.  Bussman  and 
Ben  Landron. 

The  management  of  the  Yuba  City 
plant  of  the  California  Canners'  Associa- 
tion is  facing  a  serious  problem  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  sewerage  of  the  cannery. 
Unless  this  is  solved  the  cannery  will  be 
unable  to  open  this  season. 

The  Bishop  division  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  is  feeding 
the  wild  ducks  of  that  section  with  wild 
rice  and  celery.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
clubs  of  that  section  to  plant  food  for 
wild  game. 

The  Greek  government  is  destroying 
currant  vines  in  order  to  reduce  the  crop 
25%;  $2,316,000  is  to  be  expended  in  re- 
imbursing owners  for  the  uprooting  of 
their  vines.  The  total  crop  of  1909  is 
estimated  at  380,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
price  is  $25  per  1000  pounds. 

Two  prominent  men  of  Sacramento,  J. 
P.  Snook  and  E.  S.  Brown,  are  making 
preparations  to  build  an  immense  dike 
near  the  Marcuse  station,  near  the  Feath- 
er river.  When  completed  there  will  be 
about  4000  acres  of  very  rich  soil  open 
for  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  health  officers  of  the  north- 
ern counties  are  recommending  the  small 
boy  to  help  exterminate  the  mosquitos  by 
shooting  holes  in  all  the  tin  cans  which 
hold  water  and  breed  mosquitos.  A 
brigade  composed  of  boys  ought  to  work 
wonders  exterminating  malerial  mosqui- 
tos. 

A  grape  exhibit  will  be  held  in  Fresno 
this  year,  which  is  expected  to  be  the 
best  exhibit  ever  given.  The  time  for 
holding  the  fair  has  not  been  decided 
upon,  but  it  will  probably  be  about  a 
month  before  the  regular  county  fair,  as 
the  grapes  are  better  at  this  time  than 
any  other. 

The  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
taken  up  the  work  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  California  Sultana  raisins  to  "Cali- 
fornia Sultana  currants."  This  question 
will  be  brought  before  the  Pure  Food 
Commission.  If  they  are  able  to  change 
the  name,  they  will  get  a  much  higher 
price  for  their  product. 

The  Fresno  Republican  says  that  sev- 
eral of  the  independent  raisin  packers  of 
that  section  are  planning  a  merger  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  selling 
organization  through  which  they  may  dis- 
pose of  their  goods.  Among  the  firms  in- 
terested are  the  California  Farmers' 
Union  and  Kings  County  Dried  Fruit 
Company. 

"Standardization  of  Pack"  was  the  im- 
portant subject  before  the  San  Joaquin 
Grape  Growers'  Association  recently  held 
at  Lodi.  The  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  specifications  for  a 
standardization  of  all  fruit  and  grapes: 
L.  T.  Mason,  Geo.  W.  Ashley,  J.  P.  Dar- 
gitz,  of  Acampo;  A.  L.  Cowell,  of  Stock- 
ton; M.  E.  Angier,  F.  B.  Mills,  of  Wood- 
bridge;  J.  McKindley,  of  Acampo; 
Charles  Buck,  of  Acampo;  H.  H.  Fanning, 
of  Stockton;  Ed.  Powers,  of  Manteca;  H. 
S.  Neilson,  of  Acampo;  Dave  Young,  of 
Farmington;  L.  Hawes  and  J.  H.  Davies. 


For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  viti- 
cultural  industry,  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Grape  and  Wine  Allied  In- 
dustries of  California  was  recently  form- 
ed. The  object  of  the  association  is  to 
protect  the  grape  and  wine  industry  in 
all  legal  matters,  to  work  for  legislation 
favorable  to  the  viticulturists,  to  give 
publicity  to  the  manifold  benefits  derived 
from  the  use  of  wine,  and  to  protect  the 
public  against  fraud  and  adulteration. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  F.  A. 
Busse,  president;  A.  Repsold,  vice-presi- 
dent; B.  F.  Lamburn,  secretary. 


FARM    W  ANTED 

We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  for 
sale  in  good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  in'erest  to  write  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


G  RAPE  FRUIT 

For  Sale— 1500  Marsh  Seedless  grape-fruit  trees, 
two  years  old.    Not  touched  by  frost. 

W.  M.  BRISTOL, 
East  Highlands,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal. 


The  only  two  really  ' '  Immune  "  well  teste  (1  walnuts:  heavy 
bearers:  bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  only. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

N_w  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  INC.. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  (  al. 


[The  confidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
\  gardeners  in  Ferry's  Seeds  to-day 
I  would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
|  any  seeds  two  score  of  years 
I  ago.  We  hnve  made  a 
1  science  of  seed 
1  growing. 


always  do  1 
exactly  what  you ' 
expect  of  them.  For  sate 
everywhere.  FERRY'S  1910  SEED 
|  ANNUAL  Free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  Gypnum.  It  oorreetsi  noil  con- 
ditions, helps  olhcr  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
soil.  Alfalfa.  Kraln,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

4MBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRENCH  PRUNE; 
TUSCAN,  ORANGE  and 
PHILLIPS  CLING 
PEACH; 


LOVELL  FREESTONE 
PEACH  TREES; 


MAMOTH,  HIMALAYA, 
LOGAN  and 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Write  us  for  special  price 

COLONY  NURSERY,  Gridley,  Cal. 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER 

POISON 


In  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
Big  seller  in  the  East  for  years, 
and  here  for  several  seasons.  Send 
for  circular  with  many  testimonials, 
also  affidavit  and  photo  of  201 
killed  in  one  day  with  one  bottle. 
Price  $1.25;  will  prepay  express  on 
2  bottles  at  $2.50.  Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


EXPANSION! 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  & 


SACRAMENTO 
BURNER  «» OIL  CO. 

H.  I_  NELSON,  President 

DEALERS  IN 

Oil  Burners, 
Fuel  Oil, 
Distillate  Oil  and 
Lubricating  Oils. 

OFFICE: 

1520  J  Street, 

SACRAMENTO. 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 


have  found  it  necessary,  owing 
to  rapid  increase  of  business, 
to  seek  larger  office  quarters, 
and  announce  the  removal  of 
their  General  Offices  on  Feb. 
15th,  1910,  to 

Suite  606 
Alaska  Commercial  Building, 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  TREES 

ALL  STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

The  best  that  good 
care  can  produce 

Write  for  Spring  Surplus  List. 
Book  your  order  at  once, 
we  are  selling  out  fast 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 

171  Orchard  Street     Newcastle,  California 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 

 _  .  =>                                 r;,,l,l„i,   (int..   WapH   ('ntln    is  the 

1                greatest  Of  Its  kind  on  the  market.  For 
1                workmanship,  timplicity  and  durability 
i      ^4&~>       ■      jf''  It  cannot  he  excelled,  as  It  does  its  werk 
'                    \<^^       to  perfection.   Those  that  :uc  using  it. 
Wr^''              W^^-/      say  1U)  money  could  buy  it,  If  they  could 

WlR                                  AGENTS  WANTK.O. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 

»       CAPITOL  AVENUE  AND  McKlE  ROAD 
)J                          SAN  JOSE.  CAL 

ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  the  most  effective  method  known  forenteiminating 
CDDUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  lor  it  Is  absolutely 
bUintnO  safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Teslsmadeby 
— ~~~ ~  the  Department  o(  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualilied  sat- 
SOIIIRRFIS  Isfactlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E.,  Seattle. 
ouuhiiih-u  Simple|  safe<  effective.  Send  (or  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 
If  not,  write  to  Hilt  Fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Hcst  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKHON  &  CO.,  12  Market  St., , San  Francisco. 
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HONEY 
BEES 


HIVES 
MONEY 

CATALOGUE 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  line  style 
and  finish,  two  to  live  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  sta  Hons  quicKly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  win 
guaiantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  ai  yone  in 
the  business.  Kor  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critic  ally  examine  i  he 
stallions  we  otter  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  wlih  otheis.  and  1  wlli 
abide  by  your  decision.  Kvery  horse  sold  with  an  hontst  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.    Kor  particulars  address 

E.  LOVELL,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  D.  I,  Napa.  HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Proprl.tor 


Thousands  of  Dollars  Lost 


Fairbanks  Scales . 


every  year  by  guessing  weights.  Think  of  it- 
enough  money  wasted  on  most  farms  in 
twenty  years  to  pay  for  the  land.  No  wonder 
some  farmers  don't  get  ahead  as  fast  as  they 
should  when  they  are  being  held  down  by 
such  a  loss,  and  yet  the  remedy  is  simple  and 
sure,  and  within  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Are  you 

protected  by 

They  soon  save  enough  to  pay  for  them- 
selves and  then  follows  years  of  saving  which  is  clear  gain.  They  are  a 
permanent  Investment — not  something  that  has  to  be  replaced  every  little 
while.  Every  scale  is  tested  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  platform  before 
it  leaves  the  factory.  Each  corner  must  weigh  just  i  ts  share— no  more— no  less. 

Enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  scales  of  the  buyer  tally  with  your 
"  home  weights."  The  value  of  this  protection  each  year  is  equivalent  to  its  total  cost._ 
Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  write  for  free  Scale  Catalog  No.  ZC  lOafi 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

Or  address  the  nearest  »mt  of  our  2l  branch  houses.   


BEE  KEEPERS*  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  l'lne. 
We  aie  *  oast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNI  VERSA  I.I.  V  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  SucfrNa fully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tion* nf  the  HORSE  and  other  Domeatlc 
Anlmaln. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  >0 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat.    Klicuiiiatixiii,  Snritlnn. 
Neuralgia.  Cuta,  Sores,  StvclllngM,  Ininc- 
■eaa,     stiff    Jolutn.     PoIhodoun  Bltea, 
Crumpa,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  «1.00  Sir.cn.     Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manulaclurers  and  Proprietors. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rurvl  Pbjess 
By  Paul  P.  Pabkeb. 


THE  HORSE  MARKETS  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

California  at  the  present  time  is  not 
raising  enough  horses  to  meet  its  own 
demand,  and,  as  a  result,  has  to  call  upon 
the  neighboring  States  of  Nevada  and 
Oregon  to  get  horses  to  work  its  farms. 
The  supposed  driving  out  of  the  horse  by 
the  automobile  and  motor  vehicles  has 
not,  as  yet,  materialized  and  horses  are 
now  in  greater  demand  and  are  bringing 
higher  prices  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Me.i  tarn. liar  with  the 
horse  market  of  California,  like  E.  Stew- 
art and  Fred  Chase,  of  San  Francisco, 
say  that  the  price  of  horses  will  go  even 
higher  within  the  next  three  months. 

The  idea  that  there  are  not  as  many 
horses  in  California  now  as  formerly  is  a 
fallacy.  The  number  of  horses  in  the 
State  has  increased  considerably  in  the 
last  five  years,  due  principally  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  large  holdings  into 
small  40  and  50  acre  tracts.  Where  for- 
merly a  traction  engine  or  enormous  gang 
plows  were  used  to  plow  a  three  or  four 
thousand  acre  field,  in  which  80  or  90 
horses  were  used,  each  one  of  the  small 
tracts  has  one  to  two  uorses  to  farm  the 
land.  Also  enormous  ranches  used  for 
cattle  grazing  where  there  were  very  few 
horses  are  being  broken  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  horses  are  required  to  put  them 
under  cultivation.  This  demand  has  so 
raised  prices  that  plugs  which  formerly 
sold  for  $6  and  $7  to  be  killed  as  chicken 
feed,  now  bring  $25  to  $30.  Any  horse 
that  can  move  with  a  load  is  sure  of  a 
buyer.  Two  other  factors  have  also  help- 
ed cause  this  demand  for  horses,  one  is 
the  increased  amount  of  construction 
work  and  the  other  is  the  irrigation  work, 
such  as  leveling  off  checks  and  cutting 
ditches. 

San  Francisco  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  so  to  speak  for  selling  all  these 
horses  brought  from  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

A  few  California  horses  are  also  sold, 
but  not  in  very  large  quantities,  when  a 
farmer  has  an  extra  horse  he  usually  can 
find  a  market  with  some  of  his  neighbors. 
Horses  are  brought  to  trie  San  Francisco 
market  to  be  sold  in  four  different  ways: 
firstly,  the  horse  buyer  buys  outright 
from  the  owner  and  the  interest  of  the 
raiser  ceases  when  the  animal  is  put  on 
the  cars;  secondly,  horses  are  bought 
from  the  raiser  on  a  net  basis,  the  owner 
is  assured  of  getting  so  much,  but  with 
a  chance,  however,  of  getting  more  than 
the  amount  guaranteed;  thirdly,  horses 
are  sent  in  to  be  sold  on  commission,  the 
owner  paying  for  the  feed  and  getting 
whatever  the  horse  brings  minus  the  com- 
mission; fourthly,  when  a  large  enough 
band  can  be  collected  they  are  sold  by 
public  auction.  These  auction  sales  rep- 
resent the  true  pulse  of  the  market,  as 
buyers  from  all  over  the  State  attend  and 
the  supply  and  demand  is  told  by  the 
prices.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  horses, 
it  is  the  only  sort  of  live  stock  raised  on 
the  farm  which  immediately  rises  and 
falls  in  value  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  the  meat  can  be  put 
in  cold  storage,  and  kept  indefinitely,  so 
that  tii.o  glut  of  the  market  is  not  felt 
for  some  time  at  least.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  a  glut  of  horses,  the 
re-action  is  immediately  felt  in  the  mar- 
ket and  the  price  tumbles.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  horse  reaches 
the  selling  age  he  must  be  sold  or  be  a 
source  of  expense  as  it  costs  much  money, 
especially  with  feed  selling  as  it  has  in 
the  last  few  years,  to  carry  horses  along. 

There  are  two  methods  of  selling 
horses  at  an  auction.     One  is  "at  the 


halter."  and  the  other  is  "calling  the  de- 
fects." The  range  or  wild  horses  of  Ne- 
vada are  sold  "at  the  halter,"  that  is,  the 
animal  is  sold  just  as  it  stands  without 
any  recommendation.  Their  title  only  is 
assured.  The  purchaser  takes  the  risk  of 
his  being  lame,  vicious,  baulky,  or  a  kick 
or.  When  the  blemishes  are  called,  they 
are  recorded  and  the  horse  is  sold  with 
them.  Should  any  defects  appear  other 
than  those  called,  the  sale  is  annulled 
and  the  purchaser  can  get  his  money 
back.  When  the  auctioneer  calls  a  horse 
sound,  it  Implies  that  it  will  do  a  reason- 
able amount  of  work  without  undue  fa- 
tigue or  show  any  indications  of  break 
ing  down,  it  also  infers  that  tne  wind  and 
eyes  are  good.  The  horse  may  have  slight 
blemishes  but  nothing  that  will  cause 
lameness  or  soreness  in  any  way.  Small 
splints  or  puffs  or  a  little  rounding  of 
the  curb  joint  are  permissible,  but  broken 
wind,  thick  wind,  side-bones,  curbs,  spav- 
ins, large  splints,  or  buck  knees  are  not 
allowed  under  the  classification. 

Horses  sell  best  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  at  ages  ranging  from  four  to 
eight  years  and  at  present  the  greatest 
demand  is  for  horses  weighing  from  1200 
to  1400  pounds.  Horses  of  this  weight 
bring  $150  to  $200  and  are  what  are  call- 
ed the  "all  purpose"  horses  as  they  can 
be  used  for  the  army,  express,  delivery, 
laundry,  and  farm  work.  The  demand 
for  horses  of  this  weight  is  getting  great 
er  than  the  supply,  because  the  range 
horses,  which  have  been  supplying  this 
trade  are  gradually  being  eliminated,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  given 
the  owners  of  these  horses  from  one  to 
three  years  to  get  them  off  the  Govern- 
ment reservations,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
available  supply  is  exhausted  there  will 
only  be  a  limited  number  raised.  Geld 
ings  are  much  more  preferred  for  city 
work  than  mares  since  they  are  not  get- 
ting in  heat  every  few  weeks.  The  prin- 
cipal buyers  of  mares  on  the  market  are 
farmers  who  buy  these  horses  to  breed 
them.  Farmers  often  make  the  mistake 
of  buying  mares  worn  out  by  work  and 
burned  out  by  grain,  and  expect  to  raise 
big,  healthy  colts  from  them.  They  often 
result,  however,  in  the  mares  slutting 
their  colts  or  giving  birth  to  stunted 
colts. 

Although  the  color  of  the  horse  does 
not  always  affect  its  value  if  it  has  in- 
dividual excellence,  yet  well  matched 
blacks  or  dapple-grays  are  much  sought 
after,  the  blacks  by  undertakers,  and  the 
dapple-grays  by  brewers  and  mercantile 
houses  for  advertising  purposes.  Bays, 
browns,  and  roans  are  the  general  favor- 
ites, while  flea-bitten  grays  are  not 
thought  very  kindly  of.  Some  buyers 
even  do  not  like  sorrels,  because  they 
claim  that  they  are  not  tough.  The  mar- 
ket demands  horses  of  good  disposition 
and  well  broken,  free  workers  and  good 
pullers,  while  horses  with  either  long 
coupling  or  legs,  narrow  chested,  small 
waisted  or  loose  ribbed,  are  discriminated 
against.  The  critical  buyer  wants  a  clean 
cut  head,  bone  firm,  tendons  well  defined 
and  a  smooth,  close-fitting  skin,  hair  fine 
and  silky,  as  coarse  hair  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  coarse  skin  and  soft  spongy 
bone,  which  is  weak  and  subject  to  dis- 
ease. Good  feet  on  the  horse  are  neces- 
sary, especially  for  city  use,  as  the  hard, 
slippery  pavements  will  soon  break  down 
a  horse  weak  in  this  particular.  Horses 
for  plowing  or  farming  use  need  not  have 
such  good  feet,  as  the  soft  ground  never 
causes  any  trouble  with  the  legs  or  feet. 
The  muscles  should  stand  out  prominent- 
ly and  tne  animal  should  be  well  covered 
with  flesh.  Thin  or  unfinished  horses  al 
ways  bring  a  lower  price  on  the  market 
than  they  deserve,  but  since  the  buying 
public  want  fat,  sleek  animals,  it  is  up 
to  the  raiser  to  put  them  on  the  market 
fat.  The  additional  cost  of  extra  feeding 
will  be  returned  in  the  increased  price  of 
tne  horse. 


USE  OF  PEA  VINES  FOR  STOCK. 


In  the  early  history  of  pea  canning,  the 
pea  vines  were  treated  as  a  waste  pro- 
duct, the  disposal  of  which  involved  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  expense.  Mgst 
commonly  they  were  thrown  out  in  piles 
to  rot,  the  resulting  manure  being  used 
for  fertilizer. 

During  recent  years,  the  pea  vines  have 
risen  to  the  dignity  Of  a  by-product,  from 
which  the_  factories  derive  considerable 
profit.  They  are  now  utilized  for  silage, 
or  fed  to  stock  in  a  fresh  state,  or  cured 
for  hay.  They  make  a  silage  superior  in 
value  to  corn  silage.  They  may  be  pre- 
served in  silos  the  same  as  green  corn, 
or  they  may  be  put  up  in  large  stacks  in 
the  open  air.    If  these  stacks  are  well  put 


FOR  SALE 

Black  Three  Year  Old 
Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

IF  INTERESTED  ADDRESS 
BOX  0,  VACAVILLE,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thf 
A  yrshires. 
J.   W.   &  «J.   D.  McCORO 
Phonf  Kid  123.  Hartford,  Cel. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPEB  Blake,  MoftHt  A  Towne,  Los  Angelei 
r/trtn    Rialtn  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland.  Oresron 
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up  and  the  vines  are  well  tramped,  decay 
will  only  affect  the  surface  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  made  an  extensive  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  and  published  the 
results  in  a  circular. 

The  pea  vines  can  easily  be  cured  by 
spreading  them  on  sod  land.  Pea  vine 
hay  is  considered  better  than  clover  hay. 

Both  the  hay  and  the  silage  are  excel- 
lent feeds  for  dairy  cows.  They  are  also 
satisfactory  feeds  for  beef  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  The  hay  sells  at  $3  to  $5  a 
ton. 

In  some  cases  the  pea  vines  are  hauled 
away  from  the  factory  by  the  farmers 
who  supply  the  peas;  in  other  cases  they 
are  sold  in  a  fresh  state;  and  in  still 
other  cases  the  factories  either  silo  the 
vines,  or  cure  them  for  hay. 


THE  DE-HORNING  OF  CATTLE. 


Cattle  de-horning  presents  so  many  ad- 
vantages both  to  the  raisers  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  that  it  is  becoming  more  popu- 
lar every  day.  To  the  dairyman  it  pre- 
sents the  advantage  of  keeping  the  cows 
quieter  so  that  there  is  less  moving  about 
or  horning  each  other  so  that  they  feed 
better.  Cows  without  their  horns  take 
up  less  room  in  the  stanchions.  Some 
dairymen  object  to  de-horning  on  the 
ground  that  for  a  period  following  the 
operations,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  re- 
duced. They  fail  to  realize,  however,  that 
all  the  time  the  horns  are  on  cows  do 
not  give  their  full  quota  through  worry, 
so  that  it  is  an  even  break  as  to  the 
amount  held  back  through  shock  of  de- 
horning and  the  worry  when  the  horns 
are  on. 

Many  valuable  cattle  are  lost  each  year 
by  cattle  hooking  each  other;  it  was  only 
recently  that  one  of  the  largest  Hereford 
raisers  in  the  State  lost  two  imported 
bulls  in  this  manner.  De-horned  cattle 
are  much  easier  to  ship  than  cattle  with 
horns,  because  not  only  can  more  cattle 
be  put  in  a  car,  but  when  the  cattle  ar- 
rive at  the  market  they  are  not  bruised 
and  torn  as  so  frequently  results  with 
horned  cattle.  A  trip  through  the  "hang- 
ing rooms"  of  any  of  the  slaughter  houses 
will  show  many  carcasses  which  have 
been  partially  spoiled  by  cattle  jabbing 
each  other'  with  their  horns  while  in  the 
car.  The  writer  recently  saw  a  carload 
of  prime  three-year-olds  which  had  been 
bruised  so  badly  in  transit  that  they  had 
to  be  sold  to  Chinese  at  a  loss. 

R.  W.  Hickman,  V.  M.  D.,  says  de-horn- 
ing can  be  satisfactorily  performed  with- 
out other  apparatus  or  instruments  than 
a  good,  strong  clothes  line,  a  sharp  meat 
saw,  or  a  miter  saw,  with  a  rigid  back. 
The  same  means  for  controlling  the  ani- 
mal is  just  as  applicable  when  de-horn- 
ing clippers  are  to  be  used  as  when  the 
horns  are  to  be  removed  with  the  saw: 
the  head  of  the  animal  is  secured  to  the 
horizontal  rail  or  stringer.  In  the  cavi- 
ties are  apt  to  set  up  an  inflamation,  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  pus  or  an  ab- 
scess, which  may  prove  serious.  This 
trouble  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
would  appear  more  liable  to  happen  when 
de-horning  instruments  are  used,  on  ac- 
count of  their  tendency  to  crush,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  old  animals,  whereas 
the  saw  cuts  clean.  No  such  thing  is 
liable  to  happen,  however,  if  proper  care 
is  taken. 

Occasionally  animals  after  being  de- 
horned and  turned  out  of  the  stable  will 
rub  their  heads  against  a  dirt  or  gravel 
bank  and  foreign  substances  get  into  the 
cavities,  though  usually  the  soreness  of 
the  parts  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this. 

If  .the  animals  are  de-horned  in  warm 
weather,  it  is  well  to  apply  pine  tar  with 
a  view  to  keeping  flies  away  from  the 
,  wounds.  Some  apply  pine  tar  and  al- 
cohol or  pine  tar  and  turpentine,  to  pre- 
vent bleeding  and  also  to  keep  out  flies, 


and  to  aid  in  healing.  The  de-horning 
operation  should  always,  when  possible, 
be  performed  in  cool  weather,  and  upon 
cattle  which  have  attained  the  age  of  two 
years. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  Mexican  National  Packing  Com- 
pany of  Mexico  recently  failed.  This 
corporation  had  the  exclusive  right  to 
slaughter  cattle  in  Mexico  City  until  1926. 
It  also  supplied  the  Mexican  army,  and 
the  British  army  in  Gibraltar  and  Egypt 
with  meat.  Shares  in  this  company  are 
owned  principally  by  English  capitalists, 
among  whom  is  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  It 
was  through  him  that  the  English  army 
contract  was  obtained.  The  failure  is 
thought  to  be  only  temporary,  however, 
and  the  company  is  expected  to  resume 
operations  shortly. 

Mulqueeney  Bros.,  of  Livermore,  re- 
cently received  275  head  of  cattle  and 
1800  sheep  from  Nevada.  These  men 
were  able  to  make  good  buys  up  in  this 
country,  because  of  the  shortage  of  feed. 

The  sheepmen  of  Placer  county  have 
petitioned  the  board  of  supervisors  ask- 
ing that  the  present  sheep  license  of  3c. 
a  head  be  eliminated.  They  also  want 
a  reduction  of  50c.  from  the  present  $2 
tax  on  all  outside  sheep  brought  into  the 
country. 

Coyotes  are  causing  a  good  deal  of 
damage  in  Glenn  county,  so  that  the 
sheepmen  of  that  county  are  asking  the 
supervisors  to  place  a  bounty  of  $10  per 
head  on  coyotes. 

The  Alfalfa  Produce  Co.,  at  Alfalfa, 
Tehama  county,  will  be  completed  about 
the  middle  of  March.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  2000  tons  of  hay  on  hand 
ready  for  the  mill  to  open,  which  grinds 
nearly  125  tons  per  day. 

Judge  J.  F.  Ellison,  president  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Tehama 
County,  estimates  the  number  of  sheep  in 
that  county  at  250,000. 

C.  S.  Pugh,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has 
sold  two  carloads  of  cattle  for  $5  per  100 
net. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  snow  fall  at 
Cedarville,  Modoc  county,  many  of  the 
sheep  are  dying,  and  some  cattle  are  suf- 
fering. 

Twenty-five  cars  of  beef  were  shipped 
from  Gazelle  to  the  Fry-Burhn  Co.,  of 
Seattle.  This  makes  the  third  train  of 
beef  that  has  been  shipped  to  this  com- 
pany from  Gazelle  besides  five  other  ship- 
ments to  the  Portland  stock  yards.  The 
cause  of  most  of  the  beef  going  north  is, 
that  the  freight  rates  are  the  same  from 
this  point  to  Portland  as  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, though  the  San  Francisco  trip  is 
shorter. 

Jack  Horton,  of  Kalamath  Falls,  re- 
cently sent  down  18  carloads  of  cattle  to 
San  Francisco.  With  them  went  a  car- 
load of  horses  belonging  to  E.  Stewart,  of 
San  Francisco,  among  which  was  a  three- 
year-old  mare,  which  weighed  1900 
pounds. 

Surprise  Valley,  Modoc  county,  sent  out 
last  week  260  steers  to  the  John  T.  Long 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  and  2700 
sheep  to  Wm.  Taffe  &  Co. 

Phillip  Stephen,  of  Vallejo,  recently 
bought  six  carloads  of  cattle  from  Ed 
Sherer,  of  Arbuckle,  Colusa  county.  There 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  H«fe,  Hp*cdj,  ul  Poaltln  Car* 
Thesategt.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  plaoe  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  Severn  action. 
Removes  all  Bunchon  or  Blemishes  from  Horjei 
and  Cattle,  SCPEB8KDK8  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blmtsn 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  » 1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express.  oharfrea  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
'tsose.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
f  HE  LAWRKNCK-WILUAM8  CO.,  CTeveltnd.  O. 


No  need  to  let 
your  horses  "eat  their 
heads  off 'on  account  of  Spavin, 
Curb,     Ringbone     Splint.  Bony 
Growths  or  Lameness.  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  cures  them  while  the  horses  work. 
It's  the  old  reliable  cure,  used  by  horsemen 
and  farmers  for  the  past  forty  years  with  great- 
est success,  curing  horses  without  "laying  off." 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 


will  save  you  big  money  some  day— if  you  have  It  re 
Bart  Perrln,  of  Shothone.  Wyo.,  writes: 

"I  have  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cnre  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  have  cured  several  Spavins  and  splints,  also 
one  Ringbone.  It  has  never  failed  to  reduce  swelling 
and  lameness  in  the  joints  or  my  stock,  and  I  consider  It 
more  useful  thanauy  other  horse  liniment  ever  made.'* 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's.   Price  {1.00  a 
bottle;  6  for  $5.00.    Don't  take  a  substitute. 
Also,  get  the  valuable  book,  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse,"  from  your  drug- 
gist, or  write  to 


ady. 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls,  VL 


were  160  head  in  the  lot,  and  the  price 
being  $9.60  per  100  or  an  average  of  $53 
per  head. 

The  Shasta  National  Forest  will  per- 
mit the  grazing  of  23,000  head  of  cattle, 
650  horses,  3500  sheep  and  500  hogs  this 
season. 

A  French  sheep  herder  reports  that  at 
a  point  near  Donnelly  Mountain,  Nevada, 
two  sheep  herders,  their  dogs  and  pack 
mules  and  more  than  3000  sheep  were 
frozen  to  death  in  a  late  storm. 

George  Taylor,  who  is  feeding  500  steers 
in  the  Imperial  valley,  has  been  offered 
$5.25  per  100,  net,  for  his  cattle. 

The  sheep  are  to  be  barred  from  the 
Angelus  Forest  Reserve  this  season,  and 
only  4150  horses  or  cattle  will  be  allowed 
in  the  reserve.  This  reservation  was  re- 
cently re-seeded  with  red  top  clover. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Ferris  Ranch  Co., 
near  El  Centro,  has  just  been  brought  in. 
The  clipping  averaged  seven  pounds  of 
wool  to  each  ewe,  and  there  was  700 
sheep  sheared.  The  price  paid  for  this 
wool  was  20c.  a  pound. 

Hundreds  of  cattle  are  dying  in  the 
White  River  grazing  section  back  of  Por- 
terville  from  black  leg. 

Cattle  shipments  from  Winnemucca, 
Nevada,  were  fairly  good  last  week. 
Among  those  shipped  out  were  20  cars 
to  Miliar  &  Lux,  and  18  cars  to  San  Fran- 
cisco butchers. 

On  account  of  the  high  water  in  the 
Sacramento  river  the  sheep  boats  of  Mill- 
er &  Lux  can  not  take  the  animals  off 
Sherman  island,  consequently  the  sheep 
have  to  be  brought  overland. 

George  Kiblinger,  who  is  a  large  sheep 
rancher  near  Lakeport,  reports  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  year  for  his  sheep.  So 
far  this  winter  he  has  not  lost  a  single 
sheep  out  of  a  band  of  1350. 

The  Kaiser  Live  Stock  Co.,  of  Nevada, 
recently  sold  12,000  head  of  sheep  and 
lambs  at  $5.50  and  $4.50,  respectively,  per 
head  to  Messrs.  Haley  &  Dansie,  of  Salt 
Lake.  The  total  amount  represents  a 
cash  payment  of  $60,000. 

Jose  Landero,  the  owner  of  the  great 
Chambela  Ranch  of  Mexico,  recently 
bought  the  Higuerda  ranch  of  20,000 
hectares  at  Zapotlan  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  now  makes  one  of  the  largest  cattle 
ranches  in  Mexico. 

A  member  of  the  New  Mexico  Cattle 
Sanitary  Board  reports  that  300,000  cat- 
tle were  shipped  out  of  New  Mexico  din- 
ing 1909  due  to  the  continued  drought 
and  the  worn  out  ranges.  He  estimates 
that  one-half  this  number  will  be  sent 
out  during  191(1. 

The  Clifton  Cattle  Association  was  re- 
cently formed  in  Arizona.  A.  T.  Wilson 
was  elected  president;  J.  H.  Kirby,  sec- 
retary; P>.  A.  Boyles,  treasurer.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  is  for  protecting 
the  cattle  interests  on  the  ranges  and  co 
operating  with  the  Forest  Reserve  of- 
ficials. 

F.  D.  Pomeroy,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
who  has  been  experimenting  with  the 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

117  First  Prize  Ribbons;  60  Second  Prize  Ribbons; 
35  Third  Prize  Ribbons;  13  courth  Prize  Ribbons? 
3  Filth  Prize  Ribbons;  29  Champion  Ribbons. 
200  HEAD  AT   LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 
New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
ai  d   German    Coachers,  just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stablt  s.   .J.  V.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacific  Const  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 


Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

P.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


HOG 

K0K0M0 

FIELD 

FENCE 

POULTRY 

The  Standard  of  all  makes.  Square  and 
Diamond  Mesh  Fences  for  all  purposes.  M»cle  oi 
heavy,  non-rust,  self-r';i;ulatlii(s  steel  wires. 
A  bsolutely  Iiok  tlKht  and  stock  proof.  Write 'jb 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


Pcretarlnos,  the  cross  between  a  Merino 
and  a  fat  tail  Persian  sheep,  recently 
dipped  19  pounds  from  a  yearling  lamb. 
The  fleece  ran  nine  inches  in  length  and 
brought  27c.  a  pound. 

The  animal  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Sheep  Commissioners  of  Utah  shows 
that,  there  are  2,105,982  sheep  in  Utah. 

The  Sheep  Sanitary  Commissioner  of 
Arizona  reports  that  the  sheep  of  Arizona 
are  now  free  from  scabies  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  band.  This  commission 
recommends  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  Washington  remove  the  quar- 
antine on  Arizona  sheep. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Woodland  Creamery  paid  40c.  for 
butterfat  last  week,  which  is  a  record  at 
this  creamery. 

Fifty-seven  heifers  have  been  shipped 
to  Cement,  Solano  county,  from  the  Bagg 
ran,eb,  near  Hickman,  Stanislaus  county. 
The  price  paid  was  $32  per  head  for  the 
heifers. 

Three  carloads  of  Holstein  cows  have 
arrived  at  the  Newman  ranch  near  Tu- 
lare. 

The  Laton  Co-operative  Creamery  is 
making  an  average  of  1500  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  day. 

J.  H.  Severin,  State  Dairy  Inspector, 
has  been  confiscating  a  good  deal  of 
cream  from  the  insanitary  dairies  in  the 
Poplar  districts  near  Porterville. 

A  four-year-old  cow  at  the  Independent 
dairy  near  Watsonville,  gave  birth  to 
triplets  last  week.  This  animal  has  had 
twins  twice. 

Los  Angeles  county  has  appointed  a 
dairy  inspector,  who  is  to  look  after  the 
dairies  supplying  the  cities  of  Los  An 
geles  county. 

The  farmers  of  Clayton,  New  Mexico, 
have  just  organized  a  co-operative  cream- 
ery company. 

M.  T.  Freitas,  president  of  the  State 
Dairymen's  Bureau,  recently  purchased 
135  milk  cows  from  the  Wm.  Hill  Co.,  of 
Petalunia,  and  225  head  from  the  Novato 
Land  Company. 

F.  W.  Cheney,  of  Sonoma  county,  has 
started  a  dairy  at  Turlock.  He  has  stock- 
ed his  dairy  with  Jersey  cows  and  Berk- 
shire hogs. 

B.  G.  Webster  has  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Beatrice  Creamery  at 
Phoenix.  He  intends  installing  new  ma- 
chinery and  other  improvements. 

L.  .1.  Bass,  who  formerly  had  charge  of 
the  creamery  at  El  Centro,  has  been  put 
in  charge  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Milk 
Company. 

The  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Associa 
tion  of  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  has 
contracted  for  the  sale  of  the  milk  and 
cream  output  of  about  1000  cows.  The 
price  for  butterfat  is  2c.  per  pound  under 
the  market  price  of  butter  and  for  cheese 
mills  2c.  per  pound  for  butterfat  con- 
tained therein,  more  than  is  paid  for  fat 
used  to  make  butter. 


PRODUCTION  OF  BABY  PORK. 


There  is  a  large  and  growing  demand 
for  what  is  known  as  "baby  pork,"  or 
"little  pig  pork,"  and  the  production  of  it 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  swine  raising.  By 
"little  pig  pork"  is  meant  a  pig  that 
weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  pounds 
at  six  to  eight  months  of  age.  Some  pro- 
ducers, however,  consider  pigs  weighing 
from  100  to  125  pounds  at  four  to  six 
months  of  age  better  for  this  class  of 
trade.  But  the  average  age  seems  to  be 
about  six  months  and  the  average  weight 
about.  140  pounds. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  younger 
a  pig  can  be  made  to  reach  a  marketable 
weight,  the  more  money  there  is  in  rais- 
ing pork,  as  the  younger  pigs  .take  on 
flesh  and  fat  at  less  expense  and  in  much 
shorter  time  than  the  older  ones.  The 
flesh  of  young  pork  is  of  much  better 


quality,  being  firmer,  finer  grained  and  of 
better  flavor  generally,  thus  it  commands 
a  correspondingly  higher  price,  as  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  more  for  select 
grades  of  meat. 


TERMS  USED  ABOUT  A  HORSE 
MARKET. 


A  hole  in:  Used  in  speaking  of  an  ani- 
mal that  is  believed  to  be  defective  but  at 
present  is  not  apparent. 

Beefy  hocks:  Thick,  meaty  hocks  lack 
ing  in  quality. 

Blue  eye:  An  unsound  eye  with  blue 
appearances  with  the  sight  partly  or  com- 
pletely gone. 

Bobber  or  jig  back:  A  horse  that  wob- 
bles in  hind  quarters  when  he  moves,  due 
to  weak  back. 

Boggy  in  hocks:  Bog-spavins. 

Buck-kneed:  Knees  bent  forward  when 
standing. 

Calf  kneed:  Knees  bent  to  far  back — 
the  opposite  of  buck-kneed. 

Capped  hock:  The  point  of  the  hock 
back  of  the  web  enlarged. 

Cock  ankle:  Standing  bent  forward  on 
the  fetlocks — more  often  on  the  hind  ones. 

Coon-footed:  Long  and  very  low  pas- 
terns. 

Coupling:  Distance  from  last  rib  to 
the  hip. 

Cribber:  A  horse  that  bites  or  sets  the 
teeth  in  something  and  sucks  wind. 

Cross-firing:  Hitting  of  the  fore  feet 
with  the  opposite  hind  foot  when  travel- 
ing. 

Curb:  An  injury  or  sprain  of  the  liga- 
ment at  the  back  of  the  hock,  which  usu- 
ally causes  an  enlargement. 

Cushion:  An  enlarged  bursa  occurring 
just  below  the  hock  near  the  forward  edge 
on  the  outside  of  the  cannon. 

Cutting:  Interferring. 

Feather  in  eye:     A  mark  across  the 
eyeball  not  touching  the  pupil. 

Fistula:  An  abscess  occurring  in  the 
region  of  the  withers. 

Forging:  Striking  the  front  shoes  with 
the  toe  of  the  hind  ones. 

Hand:  Four  inches.  Horses  are  meas- 
ured at  the  highest  point  on  the  withers 
in  terms  of  hands;  14.2  would  mean  14 
hands  and  two  inches. 

Hog  back:  A  roached  back,  the  oppo- 
site of  sway  back. 

Legs  go:  Everything  that  is  on  the 
animal's  legs  goes  with  him.  nothing  is 
guaranteed  except  that  he  must  not  be 
lame  or  crampy. 

Overreach:  Reaching  farther  forward 
with  the  hind  feet  in  traveling  than 
where  the  front  ones  were  picked  Up. 

Paddle:  Winging  out  with  the  front 
feet. 

Pig  eye:  A  small  eye  set  too  much  in 
the  head  and  with  thick  eyelids,  usually 
denoting  poor  vision. 

Pinkeye:  A  disease  causing  a  white 
scum  to  form  over  the  eye,  often  causing 
blindness. 

Puffs:  Wind-galls,  bog-spavins,  or 
thorough-pins. 

Quarter  crack:  A  vertical  crack  on  the 
side  of  the  hoof,  often  running  to  the 
coronet. 

Ringbone:  A  bony  growth  on  the  upper 
and  lower  pastern  bones  and  most  always 
causing  lameness. 

Sickle  hocks:   Too  much  bend  in  hock. 

Splint:  A  bony  growth  on  the  cannon 
bone,  most  usually  on  the  inside  front 
legs. 

Stringy  or  string-halt:  A  convulsive 
action  in  the  hind  legs,  bringing  either 
one  or  both  up  with  a  jerk. 

Sweeney:  Atrophied  shoulder  muscles, 
causing  a  depression. 

Thorough  pins:  Pufnness  occurring  on 
the  web  of  the  hock. 

Wall-eye  or  glass-eye:  The  iris  is  a 
pearly  white  color,  due  to  lack  of  pig- 
ment. 

Wind-galls:  Puffs  occurring  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  fetlock  joints. 


See  the 
Pulley  for 

Running 

Light 
Machinery 


Patent  Applied  for 


The  Latest  and  Newest  Labor 
Saver  for  the  Farmer— a 
True  Marvel  of  Me- 
chanical Genius. 

You  never  saw  anything  like  it  l>e- 
fore — nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
made.  It  makes  a  windmill  pump 
into  a  perfect  Power  Pumping  Plant  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  besides  pumping, 
it  rims  separator,  churn,  grindstone, 
spray  pump  or  any  machine  ordinarily 
run  by  hand. 

DO  THE  ATTACHING 
YOURSELF 

and  see.  It's  well  worth  a  special  trip 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  most  \\(ui- 
derfulj  invent  ion  you  ever  saw.  Next 
time  you  are  in  town,  come  in — sure. 
We  want  to  give  vou  a  catalog  free. 

HEWITT  MACHINERY  CO 

Pacific  Coast  Agi-nts 

59  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 


MS  Inches  high;  7  cables;  12  Inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  in  cut. 

It  Is  worth  a  little  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  SIB  to  *30  per  mile  ou  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

W  K  IT  K  FOR  CATAI.OOITK. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  E  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS- 
COW    IN  VIQORATOR. 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bid?.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  {riven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


PUMPS 

POR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  smal.  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it,  Reliability 
ia  the  characteristic    you    should   look  for. 

Vou  don't  want  to  be  disai»- 
pointed  at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  cany  arc 
made  by  the  ol  d  ■  t  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
Cell  on  tv. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  pumps,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydranta,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sixes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Sfockton,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  NC,  Stockton,  CM. 


February  19,  1910. 
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Windy  or  whistler:  One  defective  in 
wind  and  makes  a  noise  when  exerted. 

Wind  and  work':  In  a  sale  this  guar- 
antees only  that  the  animal  is  a  good 
worker  and  has  good  wind. 

Fruit  Marketing. 


THE  LAFEAN  APPLE  BILL 


The  Lafean  bill  which  is  opposed  by  the 
Washington  apple  growers  as  was  stated  in 
our  last  issue,  has  been  altered  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  cannot  form  part  of  the 
Pure  Food  Act,  and,  unlike  the  old  bill, 
will  not  require  any  special  appropriation 
to  put  it  into  operation.  The  revised 
measure  reads  : 

"That  for  the  purposes  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  commerce  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  the  term  'closed 
package  for  apples'  shall  apply  to  any 
barrel,  box,  or  basket  in  which  the  apples 
cannot  readily  be  seen  or  inspected. 

"That  the  standard  closed  packages  for 
apples  which  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered 
for  shipment  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  are  as  follows  : 

"The  standard  box  package  for  apples 
is  a  box  having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than 
2342  cubic  inches,  when  measured  level 
full  without  distension  of  its  parts. 

"The  standard  barrel  package  for  apples 
is  a  barrel  of  the  following  dimensions 
when  measured  without  distension  of  its 
parts:  Length  of  stave.  2S.1  inches;  di- 
ameter of  head,  l~l  inches;  distance  be- 
tween heads.  2(>  inches;  circumference  of 
bilge,  04  inches  outside  measurement. 

"That  the  standard  grades  for  apples 
which  shall  be  shipped  Or  delivered  for 
shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  which  shall  be  sold  or  olfered 
for  sale  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  territories  of  the  I'nited  States,  are 
as  follows  : 

"  Apples  of  one  variety,  which  are  well 
grown  specimens,  hand-picked,  of  good 
color  for  the  variety,  normal  shape,  prac- 
tically free  from  insect  and  fungus  in- 
jury, bruises  and  other  defects,  except 
such  as  are  necessarily  caused  in  the  op- 
eration of  packing,  or  apples  of  one  va- 
riety, which  are  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  below  the  foregoing  specifications, 
are  standard  grade  'U.  S.  Size  A,'  if  the 
minimum  size  of  the  apples  is  21  inches 
in  transverse  diameter;  or  are  standard 
grade  'U.  S.  Size  15,'  if  the  minimum  size 
of  the  apples  is  2|  inches  in  transverse 
diameter ;  or  are  standard  grade  'U.  S. 
Size  C  if  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples 
is  2  inches  in  transverse  diameter. 

"That  apples  in  closed  packages  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  approved  June  .">i>, 
1906,  entitled  'An  Act  for  preventing  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous 
or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and 
liquors  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (34  Stat.  768),  in 
in  the  following  cases: 

"If  the  package  bears  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  indicating  that  the 
package  is  a  standard  closed  package  for 
apples,  as  herein  defined,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  package  is  less  than  the  capa- 
city prescribed  by  section  2  of  this  act  for 
standard  closed  box  packages,  or  standard 
closed  basket  packages,  or  standard  closed 
barrel  packages  for  apples,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"If  the  capacity  of  the  package  is  less 
than  the  capacity  prescribed  by  section  2 
of  this  act  for  standard  close  basket  pack- 
ages, or  standard  closed  barrel  packages 
for  apples,  unless  the  package  shall  be 
plainly  marked  on  the  end  and  side,  in 
the  case  of  boxes,  with  the  words  'Short 
Box,' or  the  number  of  cubic  inches  the 


box  actually  contains ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
baskets,  with  the  words  'Short  Basket  . '  or 
with  the  words  or  figures  showing  the  frac- 
tional relation  which  the  actual  capacity 
prescribed  by  section  2  of  this  act  for  stan- 
dard closed  basket  packages  for  apples;  or, 
in  the  case  of  barrels,  with  the  words 
Short  Barrel'  or  with  the  words  or  figures 
showing  the  fractional  relation  which  the 
actual  capacity  the  barrel  bears  to  the 
capacity  prescribed  by  section  2  of  t  his  act, 
for  standard  closed  barrel  packages  for  ap- 
ples. The  marking  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  in  black  letters  of  size  not 
less  than  72  point  Times  Block  Gothic. 

"If  the  package  bears  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  indicating  that  the  ap- 
ples contained  therein  are  standard  grade 
'U.  S.  Size  A,'  'U.  S.  Size  B,'  or  T.  S. 
Size  C  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  apples 
do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  section  3  of  this  act,  for  apples 
of  the  particular  grade. 

"If  the  package  bears  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  indicating  that  the  ap- 
ples contained  therein  are  standard  grade 
'U.  S.  Size  A'  'U.  S.  Size  B,'  or  'U.  S. 
Size  C  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  pack- 
age fails  to  bear  also  a  statement  of  the 
name  of  the  variety,  the  name  of  the  lo- 
cality where  grown,  and  t  he  name  of  the 
packer  or  the  person  by  whose  authority 
the  apples  were  packed  and  the  package 
marked. 

"That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  ef- 
fect from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
1910. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frlesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorne « 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Ca'. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


C.  A.  STOWE  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Bieeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  t  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  se  tes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


Indian  Runner 
Duck  Eggs 

for  hatching  from  stock  awarded  first  prizes  at 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Show,  Nov.  1909. 
Prices,  $1  per  dozen,  $6  per  hundred. 

O.  B.  YVHALEY, 

R.  F.  D.  17,  Box  164,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

jgfgg-  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "©a 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  us  dli  eet 
for  a  price  Ust.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


fiOGFING 


Going  to  build  ?  Settled  the  Roofing  question  yet 
Or  it  may  be  that  you  have  an  old  roof  that  needs  re- 
placing. If  you  want  a  roof  that  will  wear  for  years 
without  paint  or  repairs,  Pioneer  Roofing  is  what  you 
are  looking  for. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  Pioneer  Roofing 
and  oar  32-page  Roofing  Booklet. 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  73  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

Use  Pioneer  Asphalt  Roof  Paint  and  Coating. 


lOMONA 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER VILLE,  CALIF. 


HIGHEST  ECONOMY 

WITH  THE  LUITWIELER  NON-PULSATING  SYSTEM 

Operate  with  less 
power,  less  atten- 
tion and  fewer 
repairs  than  any 
other  method  of 
lifting  water. 

Balanced  mech- 
anism. 
Continuous  flow. 
No  jar. 

Pump  against  a 
steady  pressure. 
No  pit,  all  on  ground  level. 
The  only  pump  to  work  smoothly  direct 
geared  to  power. 

The  easiest  of  all  movements;  a  chilled 
roller  running  on  a  chilled  track  the  same  as 
a  car  wheel. 

No  breaking  or  buckling  of  rods;  no  rod 
guides  used;  no  trouble. 

If  you  want  the  most  economical  pump, 
easy  to  operate  and  durable,  you  must  have 
a  LUIT  WIELKR. 

Particularly  adapted  for  deep  wells,  Irriga- 
tion, waterworks  and  any  pressure  pumping 
Auto  Fire  A  pparatus.   32  years  experience 
In  Los  Angeles  with  pumps  and  Irrigation. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co..  Porteiville.  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Sectional 
Ready -Made  and 
Portable  Houses 

H.  J.  BRAINERO  8  CO., 
507  Chamber  of 

Commeroe, 
LOS  ANGELES,  HI 

Phone:  A-4740 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Case',  A ny  box  to  order.  Prices  that  save 
money,    write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 

601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


LOW  RATE  ??r 
TICKETS  EAST 

SOLD. 

April  6.  7  and  8. 

May  11.  12,  1.1.  14.  25.  2G  and  27. 
June  2.  3,  4.  24,  25.  2fi  and  30. 
July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  25,  26  and  27. 
August  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
September  1,  2,  3,  11.  12,  13  and  1  I . 

SOMK  RATES. 

Omaha    960.00 

Kansas  City    00.00 

Chicago    72.50 

Houston    (iO.OO 

Nesv  Orleans    07.50 

New   York    108JS0 

Boston   .*   110.50 

Tickets  sold  on  April  dates  for  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia.  Washington.  New  York 
and  Boston.  Good  for  15  days'  trip 
going.  Return  limit  three  months  from 
date  of  purchase.  Stopovers,  choice  of 
routes,  and  accepted  for  passage  on 
either  of  the  Great  Overland  Flyers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

Electric  Lighted — Chicago  in  Three 
Days. 

SUNSET  EXPRESS 

THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

To  New  Orleans  and  East,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Sunny  South. 

GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

exclusively  for  high-class  travel  be- 
tween California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 

CALIFORNIAN 

The  new  tourist  train  from  Southern 
California  to  Chicago  via  El  Paso.  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis. 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
Flood  Hdsr.  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot. 

Third  and  Townaend  Streets  Depot. 
Hronritvay  and  i'.iih  St.,  Oakland. 


PVERY  (rood  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations arc  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  n  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANl'FACTI'REKS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machin«  are  the 
result  of  25  yean  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  ar 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher. 
50-cgg  size,  $5-00 
( 'ycle  Hrooder. 
60-egg  size,  88.01 
The  Philo  System  — 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing.-by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira,  New  York.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  Unvarying  Success  ol  the 

DEFENDER  INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Is  not 
without  cause. 


There  are  a  do?en 
good  reasons  for  the 
health  and  strength 
of  Defender  chlrug. 
Our  catalogue  tells 
them. 

No.  3.  5»1— Egg  ca- 
pacity delivered  to 
your  station  lor  less 
than  834.50. 


30or60[ 
FREE  TRIAL 


Defender  Incubator  Co.,  Deparment  G. 

LIVERMORF.  CAL. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St. ,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

COULSON  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


CROLLYS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

San  .lose  1909  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
6  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 


«J.  L. 


DINWIDDIE, 

P  ETA  LI)  VIA. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

MY  SPECIALTY 

JIggs  for  hatching.  $1.50,  $2,  $3  and  $5 
perVi't'risr  of  15 — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  100. 

\\  \  I.  ri  .it  CI  Kit  Y. 

it.  l*\  i>-  >>«.  -i.  *mi  Jomc,  Cai, 

Phone  State 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


THE  SEASON'S  WORK. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  If.  Russell  James. 


THE  BREEDING  PEN. 

The  question  of  the  winter  egg  begins 
right  now  and  with  the  breeding  pen.  Is 
it  made  up  of  strong,  vigorous  hens  that 
have  not  been  forced  for  winter  egg  pro- 
duction? Is  it  headed  by  a  pure-bred, 
vigorous  male  from  a  prolific  strain?  Is 
the  entire  pen  active,  energetic,  cackling 
and  singing  and  displaying  that  flaming 
signal  of  perfect  condition,  the  clear  red 
comb?  Watch  this  signal  closely  in  your 
breeding  pen.  As  soon  as  a  fowl  shows  a 
dark  red  in  the  comb  or  discolorations  at 
the  edges,  or  paleness  or  anything  but  the 
beautiful  clear  red  of  health,  remove  the 
fowl  from  the  breeding  pen  and  keep  it 
on  range  until  in  condition  again. 

Allow  the  breeding  stock  as  much  range 
as  practicable.'  If  this  is  limited,  furnish 
them  exercise  through  scratching  in  mel- 
low earth  or  clean  litter  for  their  grain 
feed.  A  sprinkling  of  chick  feed  over 
clean  mellow  earth  will  keep  the  fowls 
busy  for  hours.  Let  the  feed  of  the  breed- 
ing pens  be  all  the  hard  grains  that  they 
will  scratch  out  during  the  day,  with  a 
fresh  feed  of  it  at  night,  all  they  will 
eat;  about  once  a  day  a  light  feed  of 
cooked  and  salted  fresh  meat  scraps  or 
pluck,  chopped  with  onions  or  other  such 
vegetables  and  dried  with  bran  or  shorts, 
and  at  all  times  an  abundance  of  green 
feed,  fresh  and  clean,  and  if  possible, 
growing  greens  which  the  fowls  may 
gather  at  will.  Just  this  and  nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  feed  except  of  course 
shells,  grit,  and  charcoal  with  pure  water 
always  before  them — no  egg  foods,  no 
stimulants,  no  medicines,  no  heavy 
mashes,  no  oil  cakes,  no  millstuffs.  Fewer 
eggs  and  better  ones  are  what  we  are 
working  for  in  the  breeding  pen. 

The  kind  of  bird  we  want  to  head  the 
breeding  pen  is  always  a  gallant  fellow, 
and  with  such  birds  it  is  difficult  to  man- 
age the  feeding  so  that  he  gets  any  share 
of  the  meat  or  tidbits.  He  will  call  his 
harem  to  the  feast  and  then  take  a  back 
seat,  and  the  unmannerly  hens  will  rush 
in  and  clean  up  every  tasty  morsel,  leav- 
ing him  nothing  but  his  gallantry  and 
the  crumbs.  The  writer  has  been  trying 
in  vain  to  get  such  a  bird  to  partake  of  a 
bit  of  the  meat  feed  himself.  He  will  lift 
an  appetizing  bit.  call  his  hens,  and  lay  it 
down  again,  and  his  greedy  mates  will 
swallow  it.  often  snatching  it  from  his 
bill  before  he  can  get  it  to  the  ground. 
His  code  of  gallantry  will  not  admit  of 
him  eating  any  choice  portions  of  food. 
Compare  this  code  with  the  rule  among 
savage  races  of  men,  and  even  among 
some  men  of  civilized  races,  where  the 
women  must  wait  until  their  lords  have 
eaten  and  only  the  leavings  and  inferior 
portions  of  food  fall  to  them,  and  then 
say  if  you  can  rightly  class  these  gallant 
cock  birds  as  "lower  animals."  This  point 
must  be  watched  in  feeding  the  breeding 
pen.  We  have  known  many  such  pens 
where  the  hens  were  well  nourished  while 
the  cock  was  in  reality  half  famished, 
which  is  usually  the  case  among  the 
Mediterranean  breeds  when  the  fowls  are 
fed  only  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  at 
the  time.  The  cock's  gallantry  and  the 
feat  of  getting  his  pendulous  wattles 
nipped  are  the  cause  of  his  getting  left 
where  his  mates  secure  a  full  meal.  With 
grain  and  green  feed  always  accessible  to 
the  pen  this  danger  in  regard  to  the  cock 
bird  is  prevented  even  if  he  fails  to  get 
any  share  of  the  meat. 

It  is  important  to  keep  an  extra  one  or 
more  cocks  on  the  range  to  replace  any  in 
the  breeding  pens  that  get  out  of  condi 
lion.  Some  poultry  fanciers  advocate  al 
ternaung  cocks  every  week  in  the  breed 


ing  pens.  The  writer  does  not  think  it  a 
good  plan  to  he  continually  disturbing  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  harem.  The  de- 
posed cock  pines  for  his  mates  and  does 
not  pick  up  much,  and  the  hens  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  advent  of  a  strange  cock. 
When  the  head  of  the  pen  shows  lack  of 
vigor,  interest  and  activity,  or  paleness  or 
uiscoloration  of  comb,  he  should  at  once 
be  replaced  by  a  fresh  male,  and  should 
be  kept  out  of  sight  of  his  harem  until 
restored  to  full  vigor. 

THE  BROWN  LEGHORN. 

In  the  last  dozen  years  on  this  coast 
this  breed  of  fowl  has  been  pretty  well 
crowded  out  by  the  White  Leghorn,  but 
we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Brownies  are 
coming  to  the  fore  again.  Though  the 
White  Leghorn  possesses  some  point  of 
superiority  for  the  egg  farm,  her  Brown 
sister  can  even  up  on  some  other  points; 
in  fact  the  latter  is  considered  by  some 
who  keep  both  breeds,  to  be  the  better 
winter  layer  of  the  two.  One  cause  of  the 
falling  off  in  popularity  of  this  breed  has 
been  the  breeding  them  to  a  smaller  size 
for  the  showroom.  In  our  first  acquaint 
ance  with  the  Brown  Leghorn  some 
twenty  years  ago.  she  was  a  sizeable  bird 
with  long  body  and  strong,  even  coarse, 
legs,  but  keen-eyed  and  alert  and  a  won- 
derful producer  of  large  pure  white  eggs. 
Since  then  the  fancier  has  been  working 
for  color  and  markings  in  the  feathering, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  size  and 
in  some  cases  a  slight  tinge  in  the  color 
of  the  eggs.  Eight  years  ago  T.  F.  Mc- 
Grew  wrote:  "One  feature  most  deserv- 
ing of  attention  in  this  breed  is  size.  Fe- 
males are  seen  in  the  show  pen  of  such 
moderate  size  as  to  tempt  one  to  call 
them  Bantams.  This  feature  of  the  gen- 
eral make-up  of  Leghorns  should  have  our 
first  attention,  and  by  care  in  selecting 
the  very  largest  females  only  as  breeders 
we  can  build  up  the  size  and  add  vigor  to 
their  constitutions,  so  giving  them  re- 
newed power  for  greater  egg-production. 
Brown  Leghorn  females  should  weigh  at 
least  ii'.j  pounds."  The  fanciers  have 
taken  this  hint  and  the  breed  is  coming 
into  its  own  again.  The  Brown  Leghorn 
is  not  only  a  moneymaker  in  a  commercial 
egg  proposition,  but  she  is  the  delight  of 
the  fancier,  for  she  combines  the  useful 
and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree. 

THE  REDCAPS. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  English 
breeds.  The  fowls  have  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Mediterranean  class, 
being  non-sitters  and  one  of  their  local 
names  "Ever-layers."  The  plumage  is 
very  odd  and  pretty,  the  feathers  of  the 
female  being  a  rich  nut  brown,  tipped 
with  a  bluish-black  spangle,  the  shape  of 
a  half-moon.  Their  standard  weight  is 
7Vo  for  the  cock  and  6  pounds  for  hen. 
The  beauty  and  oddity  of  this  breed,  added 
to  its  fine  utility  qualities,  make  it  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  village  or  city  lot. 


Poultry  Notes. 

LABELING  THE  COLD  STORAGE  EGO. 

There  was  general  satisfaction  among 
poult rymen  when  a  law  was  passed  com- 


pelling the  cold  storage  egg  to  sail  under 
its  own  colors.  Now  all  this  is  changed 
to  anxiety  by  a  complaint  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Produce  Exchange  that  prosecu- 
tions following  violations  of  the  law  were 
seriously  interfering  with  the  egg  trade; 
also  that  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
likely  to  seriously  effect  the  price  of  next 
season*s  storage  packed  eggs.  It  was 
shown  that  Sonoma  county  eggs,  which 
rank  first  for  storage  purposes,  cost  the 
packers  27%  cents  per  dozen;  insurance, 
storage,  etc.,  6  cents;  to  make  anything  at 
all  the  eggs  must  sell  for  35  cents  per 
dozen:  that  the  label  "cold  storage"  hurt 
the  sale  of  the  product  and  eggs  sold  this 
winter  at  28  cents,  with  a  consequent  loss 
to  the  men  who  had  put  their  money  in 
cold  storage  eggs. 

Frankly,  we  cannot  see  how  the  label 
can  effect  the  sale  of  cold  storage  eggs 
unless  they  have  been  passed  off  as  fresh 
eggs.  Any  person  buying  eggs  for  35  and 
40  cents  per  dozen  when  fresh  eggs  are 
selling  for  50  and  60  cents  per  dozen, 
knows  lie  is  buying  cold  storage  eggs, 
label  or  no  label.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Washington  Market  at  Oakland  sells  only 
cold  storage  eggs  during  the  season  of 
high  prices  in  the  egg  market,  and  so  in- 
forms his  customers.  He  packs  them  him- 
self and  prides  himself  on  their  quality, 
selling  them  at  the  uniform  rate  of  40 
cents  per  dozen.  Clearly,  the  No.  1  cold 
storage  egg  wants  to  pass  itself  off  for  a 
freshly  laid  ranch  egg. 


GIVE  THE  EOWI.S  ROOM. 

A  prime  cause  of  failure  in  poultry 
raising  is  overcrowding.  Any  system  that 
advocates  the  bunching  and  close  con- 
finement of  fowls  works  mischief  to  the 
novice  or  beginner.  The  tendency  of  that 
class  is  too  much  that  way  without  any 
teaching  to  that  end.  Fifty  or  a  hundred 
chicks  just  out  of  the  shell  make  but  a 
small  bunch,  one  may  hold  it  in  his 
double  hand.  Too  often  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  "power  of  expansion,"  and 
the  chick  raiser  .keeps  on  bringing  off 
hatches  and  crowding  the  brooders  and 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Toast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  85  each.  Eggs  St  and  85  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


.1.  STANS FIELD —  Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prizes 
whereever  shown  60  prizes  and  4  sliver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  In  new  and  second  h  nd 
Incubators  and  all  varieties  «  i  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs,  liaby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
in  large  or  small  lots.  3201  E.  14th  St ,  Frultvale. 

WHITE  and  BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous blrdsand  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsbjrg,  Cal. 


BA  NT  A  MS—  Golden  Seabrlghtand  Black-Tailed 
Japanese.  Free  '  'lrcular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


HOU1)  \N8.    Large  dark  birds,  heavy  layers. 
Eggs  $3  per  15  Mrs.  Whltelaw,  Mill  Valley, Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ta.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MAKE  THE  HENS  LAY 

Our  goods  are  the  result  ol  years  ol  auccesstul  experience  with  poultry 

VESTAL'S  POULTRY  TONIC 

Will  Improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  hens  In  perfectly  healthly  condition. 
Contains  an  Intestinal  antiseptic  which  makes  It  absolutely  Impossible  for  worms  to  remain 
In  the  Intestines.   Price  $3.50  Blngle  bucket;  SSX0  in  6-bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S  MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  flocks,  and  we  know  positively  that  It  Is  an 
excellent  egg  producing  food.  Price,  82.16  per  100  lbs.,  for  Blngk-  sack;  82.10  in  10-sack  lots  These 
pi  Ices  may  sound  high,  but  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  lugredlents,  they  are  really  low. 

VESTAL  &  CHURCH,  131-133  Keller  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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colony  houses,  the  soil  and  quarters  be- 
come contaminated,  and  vermin  and  dis- 
ease take  a  hand  in  thinning  out  the  num- 
bers to  make  room  for  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest."  Perhaps  with  much  work  and 
close  attention  the  quarters  are  kept  clean 
and  free  from  vermin  with  fairly  good  re- 
sults the  first  season  or  two;  but  soil  con- 
tamination cannot  be  entirely  overcome, 
and  lack  of  vigorous  exercise  depletes  the 
vitality  and  stamina  of  the  stock.  After 
a  few  seasons  the  plant  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness or  changes  hands.  A  careful  esti- 
mate of  such  enterprises  in  this  country, 
on  a  large  scale  where  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  sunk, 
places  the  average  life  of  the  intensive 
poultry  plant  at  three  years.  The  extra 
work  in  caring  for  poultry  under  the  in- 
tensive system  on  a  large  scale  stands  in 
the  way  of  profitable  returns  without  men- 
tioning the  deterioration  of  stock. 

It  is  true  that  farm  grown  stock  put 
into  small  but  comfortable  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  fall  and  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
will  leave  the  range  stock  far  behind  in 
a  winter  egg  record — in  fact  often  make 
really  astonishing  records.  On  such  cases 
are  built  the  "secrets"  and  "systems" 
which  flood  the  country,  and  which,  for- 
tunately for  the  legitimate  branches  of  the 
poultry  business,  have  about  swamped 
themselves. 

In  going  back  a  dozen  years  over  the 
poultry  industry  one  finds  the  remains  of 
not  a  few  "truly  wonderful  plants"  about 
which  a  "book"  was  written  giving  the 
amazing  results  from  a  back  lot  or  an 
acre  or  some  such  space;  but,  alack, 
neither  the  meteoric  poultryman  or  his 
book  are  known  in  the  poultry  industry 
of  today — but  there  are  others! 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  Nature 
makes  the  laws  and  punishes  their  in- 
fringement. Man  must  follow  natural 
laws  in  the  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  stock 
to  obtain  permanently  successful  results. 


The  Home  Circle. 


His  Valentine. 


THE   I*  I  KATES   OF  THE  All!. 

At  last  the  "chippies."  (English  spar- 
rows) that  have  so  long  been  coddled  and 
protected  by  misguided  persons,  are  being 
shown  up  in  their  true  colors.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  ruled  in  a 
late  bulletin  that  the  English  sparrow  is 
the  pirate  of  the  air  just  as  the  rat  is  the 
freebooter  of  the  earth,  and  goes  on  to 
tell  how  he  may  be  exterminated.  It  says 
he  may  be  easily  captured  by  putting  up 
boxes  for  him  to  roost  in,  he  may  be  shot, 
and  killed  in  other  ways,  or  he  may  be 
poisoned.  Not  on  your  life.  The  sparrow 
has  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the 
cunning  of  the  evil  one.  Our  neighbor 
over  the  hill  has  been  putting  out  boxes 
of  poisoned  wheat  on  the  shed  roofs.  Do 
the  sparrows  eat  thereof  and  die?  Not 
that  we  have  heard  of.  They  throw  down 
the  poisoned  wheat  and  the  hens  eat 
(hereof  and  die.  We  overheard  our  neigh- 
bor's wife  wondering  at  the  mortality 
among  her  hens,  but  her  husband  kept 
mum,  and  we  did  not  give  him  away. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  sparrow,  goes  at  its  extermination 
in  a  more  practical  and  successful  way 
and  offers  the  small  boy  a  bounty  on  its 
head,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
dispatch: 

Michigan  does  not  feed  sparrows;  it 
pays  a  bounty  for  their  destruction  in- 
stead. In  one  day  last  week  more  than 
1000  sparrows  were  delivered  by  three 
boys  to  the  city  clerk  of  Saginaw,  who 
gave  in  return  vouchers  entitling  the 
slayers  to  two  cents  a  bird.  The  Michigan 
law  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  sparrows 
are  highly  objectionable  birds  from  every 
point  of  view. 


Bobby  and  Johnny  and  Jimmy  and  Joe 
Marched  out  in  the  morning  like  soldiers 
a-row, 

In  little  red  mittens  and  jackets  of  blue. 
With  dimes  and  with  nickels,  bright,  shin- 
and  new. 

They  stopped  at  the  shop  on  the  corner, 
which  sold 

Gay  valentines  spangled  with  silver  and 
gold, 

For  each  his  small  fortune  desired  to  in- 
vest 

In  a  missive  to  send  to  the  one  he  loved 
best. 

"That  beauty  in  scarlet,"  said  Johnny.  "I 
guess 

To  Susie  Adelia  at  once  I'll  address." 

"And  that  one,"  said  Joe,  "with  the  hearts 
will  be  sweet 

For  the  yellow  haired  girl  who  lives  over 
the  street." 

Said  Jimmy,  "The  one  with  a  verse  un- 
derneath, 

A  little  white  dove  and  forget-me-not 
wreath, 

With  tiny  white  crystals  like  frost  pow- 
dered o'er, 

I'll  take  for  my  neighbor  and  playmate 
next  door." 

But    Bobby,   dear   Bobby,    with  earnest 

brown  eyes, 
A  heart  that  was  loyal,  a  head  that  was 

wise, 

Selected  a  pink  one  with  roses  and 
rhymes. 

And  laid  on  the  counter  his  nickels  and 
dimes. 

My  sweetheart  is  mamma,"  he  gleefully 
cried, 

Surveying  his  purchase  with  pleasure  and 
pride, 

"And  nobody's  mamma  is  pretty  as  mine, 
So  I'm  going  to  give  her  this  big  valen- 
tine." — Minna  Irving. 


The  Haven  of  Rest. 


NOT  ACQUAINTED   WITH    MISS  PEGGY. 

A  perplexed  country  editor  in  the  East 
would  like  to  know  if  there  has  been  a 
n^ix-np  in  the  type  or  if  chickens  have 
j'riz,"  as  the  current  news  tells  of  a  $10.- 
000  "hen. 


"Here  you  will  have  to  rest,"  declared 
Edith  Tyler,  embracing  the  young  lady 
who  stepped  from  the  train  at  the  little 
station.  "There  is  nothing  on  earth  to  be 
done,  so  you  will  have  to  be  idle." 

"That  certainly  must  be  a  fine  state  of 
affairs,"  said  Miriam  Atherton.  "What  do 
you  find  to  do?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Edith  quickly.  "At 
home  there  are  few  things  to  do,  for  our 
capable  Betty  is  a  fine  housekeeper,  and 
everything  is  ideal  outside.  We  are  all 
healthy  in  the  village  and  all  sober,  staid, 
church-going  folks.  Nobody  is  sick,  or 
naked,  or  in  prison,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  very  sinful  going  on.  We  are  just  a 
quiet,  peaceful  country  community  in 
danger  of  too  much  ease  in  our  haven  of 
rest.  We  do  something  toward  helping 
the  home  and  foreign  missionaries,  keep 
up  our  own  church  and  lead  happy,  serene 
lives  here  away  from  the  bustle  of  the 
city.  I  often  say  to  myself  like  the  old 
woman  in  the  nursery  book,  'Surely  this 
it  not.  I,'  as  I  recall  the  busy  school  days, 
but  it  is  I,  in  spite  of  all  doubts." 

"That  must  be  lovely,"  said  Miriam, 
who  lived  in  a  factory  town  where  the 
church  people  were  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  unlearned  and  unhappy 
workers.  "I  am  just  tired  enough  to  be 
glad  there  will  be  nothing  to  stare  me  in 
the  face  out  nere  and  demand  attention." 

At  dinner  Miriam  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Atherton.  They  were  middle-aged,  busy 
people,  proud  of  their  pretty  daughter, 
and  immensely  gratified  that  she  was  con- 
tent to  remain  with  them  rather  than 
rush  off  to  the  city,  as  so  many  other 
young  people  had  done.  Mr.  Atherton 
spoke  of  the  great  difficulty  he  was  having 
just  then  in  finding  enough  men  to  feed 


and  care  properly  for  the  sheep  and  cattle 
on  his  large  farm  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
town.  The  young  men  had  all  gone  to 
the  cities,  he  said,  and  the  old  men  could 
not  do  such  heavy  work. 

"Why  doesn't  some  one  try  to  keep  the 
young  people  on  the  farms?"  inquired 
Miriam.    "Why  do  they  leave?" 

"Nobody  can  explain  that,"  said  Edith. 
"They  will  leave  comfortable  homes  out 
here  in  the  fresh,  pure  air  to  work  in 
stuffy  factories  and  stores  when  they 
could  make  more  money  right  here  at 
home." 

"It  is  for  lack  of  pleasure,  they  say," 
explained  Mr.  Tyler.  "The  young  folks 
say  there  is  nothing  going  on  out  here  and 
it  is  too  dull  for  them,  so  they  hurry  away 
to  the  cities.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  see  the 
flower  of  our  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood sacrificed  on  such  an  altar,  but  they 
will  go." 

"Why  doesn't  somebody  teach  them  that 
the  country  is  the  very  place  to  enjoy 
life?"  asked  Miriam.  "Why  don't  you, 
Edith?" 

"I?"  said  Edith  aghast.  "I  couldn't  do 
anything.  My  persuasive  powers  are  far 
from  strong." 

"You  used  to  be  the  one  to  plan  every- 
thing in  college  and  carry  it  out,"  said 
Miriam.  "You  could  get  up  a  reading  club 
or  an  embroidery  class  or  teach  them 
photography  or  show  them  how  to  have 
good  times  camping  or" — 

"Don't  tell  me!"  implored  Edith  with 
her  fingers  in  her  ears.  "You  make  me 
feel  that  I  ought  to  do  all  those  things." 
Then  she  brightened  up  and  said,  "Your 
pretty  plans  are  all  impossible,  Miriam. 
The  young  people  are  in  the  city,  and  no 
promises  of  clubs  or  picnics  would  induce 
them  to  come  home." 

"You  might  begin  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren," said  the  relentless  Miriam.  "By 
the  time  they  grow  up  they  will  know  bet- 
ter than  to  leave  the  farms." 

"I  might  have  known,"  said  Eidth  in 
mock  dismay,  "that  when  you  came  you 
would  stir  me  up.  You  always  did  have 
the  knack  of  setting  all  the  girls  to  work 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not." 

"Thank  you!"  said  Miriam  with  a  bow. 
"That  is  the  best  compliment  I  ever  re- 
ceived. Let  us  begin  at  once  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  bright  children  I  see  passing 
on  their  way  to  the  afternoon  session  of 
school.  I  know  how  capable  you  are,  so  I 
am  anxious  to  carry  back  a  good  report  of 
your  work  to  the  girls."  • 

A  year  later  Miriam  again  visited  her 
friend,  and  found  her  so  busy  that  three 
or  four  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  had 
been  pressed  into  service  as  helpers.  There 
were  literary  clubs  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods, sewing  classes  for  the  girls,  wood- 
working and  photograpny  classes  for  the 
boys,  picnics  for  all  in  the  woods  and  by 
the  streams,  socials  during  the  winter  and 
entertainments  for  old  and  young  in  the 
schoolhouse.  The  whole  community  was 
aroused,  and  young  and  old  were  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the 
quiet  country  where  plenty  reigned. 

"It  isn't  a  haven  of  rest  any  more  and 
I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Edith.  "It  never 
should  have  been.  Actually  I  am  too 
busy  to  remember  the  old  lazy  days,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it.  What,  do  you  think, 
Miriam?  Three  of  the  girls  who  came 
home  for  their  vacations  this  summer  are 
going  to  stay,  and  so  are  two  of  the  young 
men.    Isn't  that  glorious?" 

"Indeed  it  is,"  said  Miriam,  "but  not  a 
bit  more  than  I  expected  you  to  do.  I  al- 
ways knew  you  could  do  anything  you 
undertook.  I  wish  there  were  girls  like 
you  all  over  the  country,  and  then  the 


city  would  not  see  so  many  tragedies." — 
Hilda  Richmond. 


The  Training  of  "Maud  S." 

C.  M.  Williams  of  Los  Angeles  furnishes 
the  following  account  of  the  training  of 
the  famous  trotting  mare,  "Maud  S."  to 
Our  Dumb  Animals.  Mr.  Williams  vouches 
for  the  story  as  being  true,  and  says  this 


ET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

Stewart  Gas  Lamp 


THE 


SOLVES  THE  I'KOHI.KM  OK  ECONOMY. 


You  save  money  and  your 
eyesight  by  using  the 
Stewart   Gas  Lamp. 

We  furnish  your  home  with  a 
lamp  that  Is  absolutely  s  fe,  a 
steady  burner,  no  flicker,  a  soft 
but  steady  llame  that  does  not 
tax  the  vision,  or  Inflame  the 
eye. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  we 
do  this  so  cheaply,  at  so  little 
cost  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
faultless,  perfect  effect,  that 
electricity  Is  not  needed— is  too 
expensive. 


THE  STEWART 
GAS  LAMP 

is  built  of  metal  and 
Is  constructed  on  the 
mostslmple  plan.  It 
works  In  detail  In 
the  line  of  economy. 


Every  farmhouse  can  afford  It  because  it 
saves  oil,  ornaments  any  home  and  like  the 
loyal  hired  man,  works  overtime,  when  the 
days  are  Bhort,  and  light  is  needed.  Let  us 
send  you  our  convincing  treatise  on  cheap 
superior  light. 

OAKLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

852  Market  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  Khaki  Suit 

for  ranch 
wear. 

Miners,  Hunt- 
ers and  outing 
folks  find 
khaki  the  best 
possible  mate- 
rial for  cloth- 
ing. 

Why  is  it  not 
also  best  for 
the  Ranch  ? 

Clothing  cata- 
logues mailed 
post-paid. 

THE  WM  H.  H0EGEE  CO.,  Inc. 

138-140-142  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  nnd  Only  Womnn's  Collejee  on 
the  I'nclflc  Const  Exclusively  (or 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ner* 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Kianeisei. 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  loading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cll- 
ma  t  e. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  (.'oast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  »(  \if\\*. 
\d<ir<-MM  President's  Secretary,  Hills  Col- 

lege  I".  O.,  Cnl. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 

Save  the  reluse  or  worn-out  carpets 
or  woolen  goods- 
Convert  them  into  beautiful  rugs  or  mats.  Worn- 
out  Smyrna  rugs  rewoven.  We  clean  oi  dye  the 
old  cloth  and  pay  the  freight  on  out-of-town  orders. 

Save  Money  by  Our  Modern  Procfss. 
ALAMEDA  RUG  WORKS,  2006  Evrrette  St,  Alameda,  Cal. 

SACRAMENTO  RUG  WORKS       -       MS  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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is  the  first  account  made  public  by  Mrs. 
Small,  owner  of  the  horse  that  was  to 
lower  the  world's  records. 

On  the  subject  of  the  humane  training 
or  horses,  the  care  of  the  famous  trotter, 
Maud  S..  is  of  special  interest,  though  I 
think  nothing  has  ever  before  appeared 
about  it  in  print. 

About  two  years  before  the  great 
breaker  of  the  world  record  of  her  time 
appeared  on  the  track.  Mrs.  Lena  Small 
of  Wabash,  lnd..  determined  to  buy  a 
horse  for  use  of  herself  and  her  two  young 
sons,  and  went  out  to  the  farm  of  a  Mr. 
Tyner.  near  Wabash,  to  look  at  a  colt  that 
he  had  for  sale.  She  was  greatly  disap 
pointed  in  this  colt  and  told  Mr.  Tyner 
that  she  did  not  care  to  buy  it. 

'  Haven't  you  got  anything  else  in  your 
stable  that  you  can  offer  me?"  she  asked, 
not  likiiy?  to  have  come  all  that  distance 
with  no  result.  "What  have  you  in  your 
barn  here,  anyway?  What's  it  all  shut  up 
so  tight  for?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  have  another  colt,  two- 
year-old  like  this,"  Mr.  Tyner  admitted  re 
luctantly.  "but  I  did  not  wish  to  sell  her. 
She's  in  there.  I  have  to  keep  it  shut  up 
to  keep  her  in,"  he  said. 

"Bring  her  out  and  let  me  look  at  her 
anyway."  said  Mrs.  Small. 

So  he  entered  the  stable,  which  was 
built  with  door  divided  horizontally  in  the 
middle,  in  order  that  the  upper  half  might 
be  ogpD  for  ventilation  and  the  lower  yet 
closed  to  keep  in  stock,  and  led  out  the 
colt.  But  he  did  not.  open  the  lower  half 
of  the  door:  he  simply  brought  the  colt 
tn  it,  "and,"  says  Mrs.  Small,  "she  lifted 
her  slim,  dainty  forefeet  and  came  over  as 
lightly  as  if  the  obstacle  had  been  only  as 
many  inches  high  as  it  was  feet.  And  she 
was  just  the  dearest  thing  I  ever  laid  eyes 
on — a  beautiful  bay,  with  darker  mane 
and  tail,  all  curves  .and  velvet  and  steel 
Springs,  as  graceful  as  a  fawn  and  as  play- 
ful as  a  kitten." 

She  was  evidently  very  fond  of  her 
owner,  who  put  her  through  a  lot  of  evo- 
lutions, and  finally  picked  up  her  fore- 
feet and  held  them,  one  on  each  side  of 
his  waist,  walking  ahead  and  leading  her 
thus,  behind  him.  "wheelbarrowing,"  he 
called  it.  and  he  said  it  was  her  own  pet 
gam«t,  that  she  liked  better  than  anything 
ir*  He  said  he  had  played  with  her  ever 
Bl.-Ce  she  was  born,  and  petted  her  until 
she  tvould  follow  him  everywhere,  like  a 
dog. 

"Phe  has  just  one  fault,"  said  Mr.  Tyner, 
"and  I  attribute  that  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  muscles  of  her  hind  legs  through  so 
much  romping  of  this  sort  with  me;  1 
cannot  keep  her  shut  up  anywhere  except 
in  the  barn  there,  with  both  parts  of  the 
door  tightly  closed.  She'll  Jump  a  ten- 
barred  staked  and  ridered  fence  and  wan- 
der off  at  her  own  sweet  will." 

He  told  Mrs.  Small  that  the  mare  was 
of  excellent  stock,  sired  by  Poem  and  with 
good  blood  on  her  mother's  side  also.  Mrs. 
Small  was  so  delighted  with  the  beauty, 
docility  and  light  footedness  of  the  little 
mare  that  she  said  she'd  like  to  take  her 
if  Mr.  Tyner  would  sell.  He  thought  it 
over  for  a  few  days,  the  rest  of  Mrs. 
Small's  family  going  out  to  look  at  the 
enit  in  the  meantime,  and  all  coming  back 
as  delighted  with  it  as  she;  but  finally, 
being  in  pressing  need  of  money,  he  de- 
cided to  take  Mrs.  Small's  offer,  and  the 
colt  changed  hands  for  a  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Tyner  had  already  named  her  Maud, 
and  Mrs.  Small  added  the  "S"  from  her 
own  name.    All  the  family  petted  her. 

Mrs.  Small  let  her  two  boys  put  Maud 
into  harness  for  the  first  time.  She  was 
away,  when  they  did  it.  and  did  not  see 
the  event;  but  when  she  returned,  she 
was  met  with  the  report:  "You  won't 
have  any  trouble  with  that  horse.  Why 
she  went  as  if  she  was  used  to  harness — 
never  made  the  least  attempt  to  run  and 
wasn't  frightened  at  all." 

Very  soon  Mrs.  Small  tried  driving  the 
coll  herself,  and  she  says  that,  from  the 


first,  the  marvel  of  the  animal  was  her 
lack  of  fear  and  the  absence  of  all  bad 
tricks  in  conjunction  with  her  wonderful 
speed. 

"She'd  go  like  the  wind,  and  she 
wouldn't  let  anything  pass  her,"  says  her 
former  owner,  "'but  she  never  shied  or 
showed  tem|>er,  never  seemed  to  lose  her 
head  with  fright  or  with  excitement  of 
racing,  and  however  great  her  speed,  al- 
ways responded  to  the  slightest  touch  up- 
on the  reins.  She  appeared  to  have  abso- 
lute confidence  in  her  driver.  She  was  a 
little  naughty  sometimes — liked  to  slip 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  race 
around  over  the  front,  lawn  terrace.  The 
boys  couldn't  catch  her,  but  she'd  come  at 
my  call  and  go  with  me  without  a  halter. 
I  simply  threw-  my  arm  over  her  neck  and 
led  her  to  the  stable." 

After  owning  the  beautiful  mare  for 
about  two  years,  the  Smalls  were  obliged 
to  part  with  her  for  a  nominal  price.  In 
less  than  a  year  thereafter  she  had  broken 
the  world's  record  and  was  sold  for  a  big 
sum. 

Mrs.  Small,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  ani- 
mals, has  cured  several  horses  of  vicious 
habits  by  gentle  treatment.  The  family 
owned  one  horse,  used  for  delivery  pur- 
poses in  her  husband's  grocery  business, 
which  was  so  ugly  that  everyone  was 
afraid  of  it,  and  its  harnessing  .became  a 
problem.  But  one  day  Mrs.  Small's  young- 
est boy.  a  child  of  seven  or  eight,  walked 
up  fearlessly  to  the  horse,  and  the  animal 
received  him  without  show  of  ugliness. 
Mrs.  Small  tried  approaching  it  in  the 
same  spirit — and  the  animal  was  con- 
quered from  that  day.  In  a  very  little 
time,  fearless  and  gentle  treatment  had 
corrected  all  the  vicious  tricks. 


First  Day  at  School. 

A  very  small  boy  came  home  at  recess 
time,  with  his  slate  and  book,  on  the  first 
day  of  school,  with  this  explanation  in 
his  mouth: 

Ma,  'tain's  no  use  for  me  to  go — 
She  don't  teach  nothin'  that  I  know. 
She  talks  about  the  birds  an'  trees 
An'  never  mentions  A  B  C's. 
Sings  'bout  fishes  in  the  brooks 
An'  says  we  needn't  bring  no  books. 
An'  when  I  told  my  name  was  Ted. 
What  d'you  think  she  went  an'  said? 
"Your  really  name  is  Theodore 
An'  we  won't  call  you  Ted  no  more." 
So  when  she  marched  us  out  to  play 
1  icided  I'd  come  home  to  stay. 
For  'taint  no  use  for  me  to  go — 
She  don't  teach  nothin'  that  I  know. 

—Mary  White  Slater. 


THE  MARKETS. 


How  He  Looked  to  Her. 

Baby  Marjorie,  who  is  a  suburbanite, 
went  shopping  with  her  mother  for  the 
first  time.  She  had  never  been  in  an  ele- 
vator before.  In  telling  her  thrilling  ad- 
ventures to  her  father  she  said,  "We 
went  into  a  little  house  and  the  upstairs 
came  down." 


My  three-year  old  son  stood  enraptured 
watching  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious sunset.  The  great  orb  hung  low  in 
the  western  sky  and  all  the  west  was 
bathed  in  a  flame  of  golden  light.  It  was 
such  a  sunset  as  artists  attempt  to  convey 
to  their  canvas.  I  was  busy  with  some 
trivial  matter  at  hand  when  a  little  voice 
interrupted  me:  "Papa,  is  that  our  sun?" 
The  lad's  face  was  aglow  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  sight.  I  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  replied:  "Yes,  my  boy.  that's 
our  sun. "  "And  no  one  can  take  it  away 
from  us?"  he  rejoined.  "No,  son,  no  one 
can  take  it  away."  He  was  satisfied  and 
turned  to  his  play. — Selected. 


When  bathing  a  baby  or  invalid  it  is 
well  to  have  the  towels  heated.  They 
dry  the  skin  more  quickly  without  the 
moist,  sticky  feeling  that  sometimes  fol- 
lows a  bath. 


San   Francisco,  February  16,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers). 

WHEAT. 

While  trading  locally  remains  very  dull, 
and  supplies  are  said  to  exceed  the  cur- 
rent demand,  some  of  the  local  buyers  are 
again  in  the  northern  markets.  There  is 
more  movement  in  the  north,  with  buying 
for  Mexican  interest  on  the  Sound  and  in 
British  Columbia.  Some  descriptions  are 
more  firmly  held,  but  the  market  is  not 
very  strong.  Local  dealers  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

California  Club   $1.95  02.00 

Sonora    2.10  ©2.15 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.95  ©2.00 

Northern  Rluestem    2.00  ©2.10 

Russian  Red   1.90  ©1.95 

BARLEY. 

There  is  a  stronger  feeling  on  all 
grades,  the  better  offerings  showing  a 
slight  advance  over  last  week's  prices. 
Considerable  feed  has  been  disposed  of  at 
about  $1.40.  but  other  descriptions  are  still 
rather  quiet. 

Brewing   $1.40  @1.41>4 

Shipping    1.40  01.4H4 

(iood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.   1.37  V4  ft  1 .40 

Common  Feed    1.32^01.35 

Chevalier    1.60  @1.65 

OATS. 

Another  small  lot  of  oats  has  arrived 
from  Canada,  increasing  the  already  ex- 
cessive supply.  There  is  no  movement  of 
any  consequence  on  most  descriptions, 
though  some  Inquiry  for  red  seed,  which 
is  stronger.  Black  oats  are  also  firmer, 
white  remaining  very  week. 
Red,  feed   $1.50  01.60 

Seed    1.90     Ifo  2.05 

Rlack    1.90     0  2.35 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.62%  @1.70 

CORN. 

No  more  Manchurian  has  arrived,  and 
the  last  shipment  is  about  disposed  of. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  are  larger  than  for 
several  weeks,  though  there  is  no  active 
movement  here.  Prices  remain  about  the 
same  on  most  descriptions,  white  Egyptian 
being  a  little  stronger. 

Manchurian  Small   Yellow .. $1 .70  01.75 

California  Large  White   $1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.75  01.85 

Eastern  White.   1.90 

Egyptian — White    1.65  01.70 

Brown    1.60 

RYE. 

There  is  very  little  demand  at  present, 
and  suplies  are  limited,  some  being  still 
offered  at  the  former  quotation. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.90 

BEANS. 

White  beans  are  higher  in  other  mar- 
kets, both  East  and  in  Europe,  causing  a 
greater  demand  for  California  stock. 
Large  whites  are  considerably  higher, 
though  small  whites  remain  as  before. 
Pea  beans  are  extremely  firm,  with  an 
advance  of  JT,  cents,  and  blackeyes  are  in 
fair  demand  and  tend  upward.  Prices  are 
firmly  held  on  all  other  varieties,  and 
practically  everything  is  in  good  demand 
for  this  time  of  year.  Stocks  on  hand  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  very 
small,  and  prices  are  certain  to  continue 
on  a  high  level,  further  advance  being  ex- 
pected in  several  varieties. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $5.40  ©5.50 

Blackeyes    4.10  ©4.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40  ©4.60 

Garvanos    2.50  03.50 

Horse  Beans    2.00  ©2.25 

Small  Whites    4.80  ©4.85 

Large  Whites    3.80  ©3.90 

Limas    4.10  ©4.20.. 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    4.40  04.50 

Red    6.50  I  ©6.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.25  ©5.50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  a  little  stronger,  being  held 
at  the  prices  ruling  some  time  ago.  Other 
descriptions  show  no  change,  but  all  lines 
are  firmly  active.  Local  dealers  quote  as 
follows: 

Alfalfa    17©  18c 

tJroomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20. 00©  25.UO 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4%c 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    i%@  4%c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  unchanged  since  last  report, 
and  no  advance  is  expected  with  wheat  in 
its  present  position.  Local  trade  is  mod- 
erate, and  there  Is  very  little  outside  busi- 
ness. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  ©7.00 

Bakers"  Extras    6.20  ©6.60 

iiipernne    5.40  ©5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  6.00  ©6.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  bay  for  the  past  week  have 
been  somewhat  lighter  than  for  the  week 
before,  and  consist  very  largely  of  alfalfa, 
which  has  been  in  good  demand  for  ship- 
ment to  the  northern  States  and  Arizona, 
and  is  now  moving  to  Nevada.  Aside 
from  this  there  is  very  little  demand  for 
anything  but  choice  grain  hay.  which  is 
scarce  and  held  at  firm  prices.  Ordinary 
offerings  of  grain  hay  are  very  weak  and 
dull  in  the  local  market,  and  some  de- 
scriptions are  quoted  lower.  Buyers  show 
little  interest  and  practically  name  their 
own  prices  on  most  sales,  as  dealers  ap- 
pear very  anxious  to  sell.  While  some 
dealers  look  for  a  better  condition  toward 
the  close  of  the  season,  others  have  no 
expectation  of  any  improvement. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00©18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00 ©16.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00®  16.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00  016.00 

Barley    10.00013.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00©  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50013.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00  0  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 


MILLSTUFFS. 
Following  the  advance  in  the  raw  grain, 
rolled  barley  is  held  at  an  advance,  and 
is  moving  freely.  Bran  is  rather  quiet, 
but  a  higher  figure  is  asked  for  the  more 
desirable  offerings.  Other  descriptions 
are  unchanged,  demand  and  supply  being 
about  as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00021.00 

Bran,  ton    27.000  29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50027.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00  0  39.00 

Middlings    34.00036.00 

Mixed  Feeds  24.00029.00 

Oil  Cake,  per  ton   Nominal 

Rolled  Barley    29.000  30.00 

Shorts    29.00030.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Local  business  in  onions  is  decidedly 
dull,  but  there  is  considerable  demand  for 
shipment  from  interior  points,  and  with 
little  stock  on  hand  prices  are  higher.  It 
is  reported  that  a  large  movement  to 
Texas  has  about  cleaned  up  the  crop  in 
the  Salinas  district.  There  is  no  aspara- 
gus on  the  market  at  present.  Mexican 
and  Cuban  tomatoes  nave  been  quite 
plentiful,  bringing  prices  down  to  quite  a 
moderate  figure  for  this  season.  Green 
peppers  are  also  arriving  from  Cuba. 
Southern  green  peas  are  arriving  freely, 
prices  standing  as  before.  Turnips  are 
weak.  Celery  and  southern  rhubarb  are 
higher,  and  mushrooms  show  a  sharp  ad- 
vance. 

Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.15©  1.30 

Oregon  Yellow    1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   8@12V4c 

Turnips,  per  sack   500  60c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.000  2.25 

Green  Peppers    25©  30c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   60  7c 

Celery,  per  crate   2.750  3.50 

Mushrooms,  per  box   1.00  ft  1.50 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  stock  is  not  over-plentiful,  and 
arrivals  of  local  chickens  continue  small. 
With  a  good  demand,  prices  are  fully 
maintained,  with  a  slight  advance  in  old 
roosters.  Local  supplies  are  expected  to 
be  larger  next  month. 

Broilers   $  5.00©  6.00 

Small  Broilers   3.500  4.50 

Fryers    6.50©  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00©  10.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.000  7.50 

Small  Hens   5.000  6.00 

Old   Roosters    4.500  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.000  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.50@10.00 

Pigeons    1.50 

Squabs    3.000  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  a  little  higher  a  few  days 
ago.  but  with  plentiful  supplies  since  then 
the  market  has  weakened,  all  fresh  stock 
standing  as  before.  Extras,  however,  are 
now  firm  as  quoted.  Storage  stock  is 
lower.  The  following  prices  are  quoted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  32  c 

Firsts    31  c 

Seconds    29  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  29  c 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25  %c 

EGGS. 

While  the  consuming  demand  is  larger, 
dealers  have  been  reluctant  to  buy  on  a 
declining  market,  and  with  very  heavy 
arrivals  the  market  has  been  going  down 
steadily,  with  considerable  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  demand  is 
now  overtaking  the  supply,  however,  and 
extras  are  firm  at  the  low  quotation.  Firsts 
and  seconds  are  also  lower,  while  thirds 
are  no  longer  quoted. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  23  c 
Firsts    22  He- 
Seconds                                                      21  C 

CHEESE. 

A  scarcity  of  local  flats,  combined  with 

a   strong  demand,   has  brought   the  price 

up    to    the    extreme    figure    of    20  cents, 

though  It  is  now  back  to  19  cents.  Other 

descriptions  are  still  fairly  firm  as  form- 
erly quoted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  19  c 

Firsts    18  0 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy.  .  20  c 

Oregon  Flats    lSi^c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

N.  Y„  Fancy   lOVfcc 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   17  He 

Young  Americas    18V4c 

POTATOES. 

The  local  market  is  very  dull,  and  prices 
are  only  sustained  by  the  comparatively 
light  supply.  Salinas  stock  is  a  little 
higher,   while  holders  are  anxious   to  sell 


Five  Crops  —  Five  Profits 

INCREASES  YOUR  FARM'S  WORTH 

We  are  offering  on  easy  terms  of 
payment  20  or  more  acre  irrigated 
farms  of  rich  sediment  soil.  Improved 
and  unimprived,  the  Improved  now- 
planted  to  ALFALFA  and  yielding  5  to 
6  crops  annually.  This  land  is  part  of 
the  famous  Glenn  Ranch.  Glenn  county, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  close  to  shipping  points  both  by 
land  and  water.  We  harvest  and  mar- 
ket the  crops,  and  credit  the  buyer's 
contract  with  the  net  proceeds  of  same, 
the  crops  thereby  practically  paying  for 
the  land  in  3  years  time,  as  it  nets  ap- 
proximately from  $40  the  first  year  to 
$100  the  third  year  per  acre. 

For  further  information  call  or  write 
for  our  booklet  giving  terms  and  full 
particulars. 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Early  Rose,  and  quote  lower  prices.  Sweets 
remain  very  firm  as  formerly  quoted. 

River  Whites    70c(S>$1.10 

Salinas   Burbanks   I  1.45(3  1.55 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.20©  1.35 

Early  Rose    1.25(5)  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.90(g)  2.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  demand  for  the  past  week  has  been 
fairly  active,  the  demand  for  fancy  apples 
being  stimulated  by  good  weather.  Sup- 
plies, however,  are  fairly  plentiful,  and 
prices  show  no  improvement.  Some  lots 
are  still  held  at  $1.75,  but  the  general  top 
quotation  is  $1.60.  Arrivals  of  strawber- 
ries are  too  small  to  cut  any  figure  in  the 
market,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
had  in  this  line. 
Apples — 

Fancv.  per  box   $  1.25®  1.60 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Tangerines  are  quoted  lower,  but  every- 
thing else  is  held  as  before.    Oranges  are 
moving  in   good  shape,  though  continued 
large  arrivals  keep  stocks  rather  burden 
some.    There  is  still  some  damaged  stock, 
but  not  enough  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  sale  of  the  better  lines.    Lemons  and 
limes  are  still  comparatively  cheap. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Navels,  fancy   2.25  fa)  2.75 

Choice   .   1.50  @  2.00 

Damaged    75c@  1.00 

Choice  Lemons    2.00@  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.00@  1.25 

Limes    4.00®  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Prices  remain  about  as  before  on  all 
lines,  and  conditions  show  no  marked 
change.  No  heavy  movement  has  started 
as  yet,  though  there  is  a  steady,  moder- 
ate demand  that  is  gradually  cleaning  up 
all  offerings  in  first  hands,  and  most  pack- 
ers are  carrying  rather  light  supplies. 
Small  holders  of  several  descriptions  ap- 
pear anxious  to  clean  up,  and  this  slight 
pressure  to  sell  prevents  any  extreme 
firmness  in  view  of  the  light  demand. 
Some  sizes  of  prunes  are  still  easy,  as 
they  find  little  demand,  but  the  supply  is 
unusually  light  for  this  time  of  year. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  of  raisins, 
and  with  little  left  in  the  hands  of  grow- 
ers it  is  expected  that  everything  will  be 
moved  by  the  end  of  summer.  Prices  are 
unchanged. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6  V£  @  7 'Ac 

Figs,  black    2  "c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9%@10  c 

Peaches    4  y2  @  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2     ®  2  Vic 

Pears    5     @  6  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2  Vi  @  2  Vic 

Thompson  Seedless    2  Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas    l%c 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85     @95  c 
NUTS. 

While  a  little  pressure  to  sell  has  been 
noted  in  some  quarters,  the  market  in 
general  is  closely  cleaned  up,  large  offer- 
ings being  hard  to  find.  Prices  are  firmly 
held  on  all  descriptions.  Local  dealers 
quote  as  follows: 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14Vi@15  c 

IXL    13  Vi  fa)  14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13     ®  13  Vic 

Drakes    10%®  11  c 

Languedoc    9Vi@10Vic 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   13     @14  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8Vi@9  c 

HONEY. 

Supplies  have  been  pretty  well  taken 
out  of  first  hands,  and  local  offerings  are 
by  no  means  large,  though  considerably 
in  excess  of  demands  in  the  lower  grades. 
Choice  stock  is  closely  held  for  top  quota- 
tions, while  concessions  may  be  obtained 
on  old  stock. 

Comb    8     @15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7     @  7  Vic 

Extracted,  Amber   5  Vi  @  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4  Vic 

HOPS. 

Supplies  are  decidedly  scarce,  and  while 
there  is  no  extensive  buying  in  California 
at  present,  prices  on  the  best  lots  are 
higher.  A  still  further  advance  is  ex- 
pected in  some  quarters.  Dealers  are  of- 
fering to  contract  for  this  year's  crop  at 
about  15  cents,  but  so  far  few  growers  are 
willing  to  accept  this  figure. 

Hops,  new  crop   18     @25  c 

WOOL. 

Recent  sales  are  of  small  proportions, 
and  prices  nominal.  There  is  still  some 
of  the  fall  clip  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is 
in  small  demand.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  for  the  sale  of  the  spring 
clip,  which  is  expected  to  be  large  in  this 
State. 

MEAT. 

There  has  been  considerable  movement 
of  live  stock  to  the  north  from  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  Arrivals  of  all  descriptions 
in  this  market  are  small,  and  the  principal 
lines  of  live  stock  show  a  further  advance. 
Light  dressed  hogs  are  also  higher,  and 
there  is  a  strong  upward  tendency  in  beef 
and  mutton. 

Beef:  Stetvrs,  per  lb   8  c 

Cows    7  c 

Heifers    7  c 

Veal    9Vi@H  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    12  Vic 

Ewes    12 

Lambs    13 

Hogs,  dressed    10     @  13  Vic 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   5     ®  5  Vie 

No.  2    4%@  5 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  Vi  ®  4  Vic- 
No.  2    3%@  4 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  Vi  ®  2  Vic 

Calves:  Light   5%@  5%c 

Medium    5     @  5 Vic 

Heavy    4  ®  4  Vic- 
Sheep:  Wethers   6    @  6  Vic 

Ewes    5     ®  5  Vic 

Lambs    7     @  7  Vic 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  8%c 
150  to  250  lbs   9%c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   5    @  6 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

atfove  quotations.      :  i 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  15,  1910. — The 
orange  market  looks  pretty  sick,  but  the 
experts  are  expecting  better  things  just 
as  soon  as  the  worst  of  the  poor  stuff  now 
out  has  been  cleaned  up.  They  argue  that 
no  more  of  the  badly  frozen  fruit  will  he 
shipped  and  that  this  will  give  the  bet- 
ter fruit  a  chance  from  now  on.  They 
place  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  better 
conditions  at  about  March  1st,  and  they 
say  that  from  that  time  on  the  navel  mar- 
ket will  be  good. 

Owners  of  good  fruit  are  holding  it 
high  and  this  is  one  evidence  of  their  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  The  growers  have 
also  gotten  the  idea  that  prices  later 
would  be  high  and  are  holding  stiffly  at 
2c.  a  pound,  which  is  far  more  than  a 
packer  can  afford  to  pay  under  present 
market  conditions.  San  Gabriel  valley  and 
Orange  county  fruit  has  been  very  nearly 
all  bought  up  at  $1  a  box  on  the  trees,  but 
this  is  fruit  that  will  not  keep  for  late 
holding  and  which  must  be  shipped  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  weeks  to  assure 
its  arrival  without  a  great  percentage  of 
decay. 

Prices  are  the  same  as  last  week.  Red- 
lands  extra  fancy  navels  can  be  had  at 
from  $1.85  to  $2  a  box,  f.  o.  b.,  usual  terms 
and  a  good  orchard  run  is  quoted  at  $1.7:> 
spot  cash.  The  immune  fruit  from  other 
sections  is  held  at  from  $1.60  to  $1.75, 
cash,  California  and  San  Gabriel  and  Or- 
ange fruit  is  quoted  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.60 
a  box.  Selling  futures  has  been  done  to 
small  extent,  the  fruit  now  quoted  at  $1.50 
being  sold  or  offered  at  $1.65  for  March 
shipment,  while  the  best  of  the  Riverside 
stock  is  offered  at  $1.80  for  March  ship- 
ment. San  Diego  navels  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity are  quoted  for  immediate  shipment  at 
$1.65,  while  for  March  a  price  of  $1.80  is 
asked. 

Lemons  are  considerably  weaker  than 
they  were  even  a  week  ago,  and  the 
chances  appear  good  for  a  decided  slump 
in  lemons  with  the  prospect  of  a  very 
strong  summer  market.  The  present  pick 
is  almost  wholly  of  tree  colored  stock  that 
will  not  keep  well  and  there  is  a  promise 
of  a  return  of  the  conditions  of  last  year 
when  so  many  lemons  rotted  in  the  houses 
here.  The  lemons  for  summer  are  very 
scarce,  and  unless  the  foreigner  brings  in 
big  supply,  it  seems  now  that  prices 
would  be  high  during  the  hot  spells  and 
all  through  the  fall  until  the  new  crop 
comes  in. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  this 
season  have  been  5099  cars  of  oranges  and 
1135  cars  of  lemons.  To  same  time  last 
season,  5620  cars  of  oranges  and  1265  cars 
of  lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  En- 
gine is  a  device  that  is  a  veritable  labor- 
saving  proposition  to  the  extensive  ranch 
owner  or  fruit  grower,  it  not  only  a 
money  saver,  but  is  worth  ten  times  its 
cost  to  every  owner.  Besides  pumping,  it 
runs  cream  separator,  churn,  grindstone, 
spray  pump,  etc.,  in  fact,  any  machine  or- 
dinarily run  by  hand.  The  Farm  Pump  En- 
gine was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fuller,  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  used  by 
him  on  his  farm.  This  pump  not  only 
supplies  his  farm,  but  actually  saved  his 
house  from  conflagration  one  night  re- 
cently. Mr.  Fuller  has  advised  the 
Hewitt  Machinery  Co.,  from  whom  he 
purchased  the  pump,  that  he  would  not 
part  with  it  for  ten  times  the  cost.  The 
Fuller  &  Johnson  pump  is  a  device  that 
can  be  attached  to  any  power,  windmill 
or  gas  engine,  and  will  work  perfectly 
and  cheaply.  It  is  never  out  of  order  and 
is  always  ready  for  action.  The  Hewitt 
Machinery  Co.,  Second  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  general  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  this  machine  they  certainly 
have  a  feature  of  merit. 


r 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter,  a  device 
of  many  good  points,  manufactured  at 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  advertised  in  the  Pacific 
Rukai.  Press  today.  This  machine  is  a 
labor-saving  proposition,  and  seems  to  be 
winning  in  popular  favor.  H.  C.  Spauld- 
ing,  a  well-known  ranch  owner  of  San 
Jose,  who  recently  purchased  and  is  us- 
ing this  device,  writes  the  manufacturer 
that  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
he  considers  it  a  very  valuable  imple- 
ment. The  attention  of  our  readers  is 
directed  to  this  announcement. 


The  Commercial  Engine  Co.,  of  Los  An- 
geles. Cal.,  is  building  a  special  type  of 
gasoline  or  distillate  engine  that  is 
specially  adapted  for  light  power  on  the 
farm.  Our  readers  will  note  the  adver- 
tisement of  this  machine  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


The  Sanborn  Nursery,  of  Oakland,  is 
advertising  a  special  feature  in  the  way 
of  a  bargain  budget  in  either  vegetable 
or  flower  seeds,  that  it  will  pay  you  to 


A  Pipe  Wrench  with  Teeth 
That  Can  Be  Sharpened 

f  I  VHIS  one  feature  alone  makes  the 
Keen  Kutter  Pipe  Wrench  worth 
a  half  dozen  of  any  other  kind. 
The  teeth  may  grow  dull ;  but  a 
file  will  readily  renew  the  grip. 


Km  KltffiR 

Pipe  Wrenches 

will  grip  without  exact  adjustment.  This  tool  is  drop  forged 
crucible  steel,  tempered  by  the  most  experienced  toolsmiths 
in  the  world. 

The  jaws  are  strongly  reinforced.  The  frame  is  nickel-plated. 
The  handle  is  swelled  to  fit  the  hand. 

Keen  Kutter  Pipe  Wrenches  are  made  in  all  regular  sizes — 6,  8, 
10,  14,  18,  24  inches.    If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 


TRADE   MARK  REGISTERED. 


— E.  C.  Simmons 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


ROSTROM'S 

*~       WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
■"■^™       IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4C0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TELESCOPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING,  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work   requiring  a 
Level.   GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE,  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  in  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  (or  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


.U,,lli(  |>l|.|;(„ 

J  !  MAIN  ANplHOVWniA  -' J 
f  '        ■"  STREETS 

SAM(TJ1ANCISC0,<AI. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
^KsBjPS^^     any  size  and  quantity  of 
Mandard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


peruse.  This  feature  offers  many  attrac- 
tions that  are  commendable  and  ought  to 
draw. 


The  Compressed  Air  Machinery  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  agents  tor  the  Olds  Gas 
Engine,  are  advertisers  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pkkss.  We  advise  you  to  look  up 
the  announcement  if  you  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  gas  power. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


AND 


A  cIock  has  been  invented  that  needs 
to  be  wound  but  once  in  10,000  years.  But 
how  is  one  to  remember  the  next  time 
where  he  keeps  the  key. 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and    Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irilgation  IMantH,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plant*  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Engine. 

1036  J  St..  Frenno.  Cel. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON.  A.M. 


REVISED  EDITION,  BOO  PAGES. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Price  $3  per  copy,  postpaid. 


A  COMPLETE  COMPENDIUM  ON  FKUIT 
GROWING. 


"I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  Prof. 
Wlckson's  ■California  Fruits'  on  many 
subjects  and  have  found  what  I  wanted  In 
every  case.  The  book  might  well  be  styled 
an  Encyclopedia  of  California  Horticul- 
ture."— JL.  Lathwesen,  San  Jose. 


Send  In  Your  Order  Today  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher, 

607  HOWAHI)  STREET, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   IV »  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

.Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  951  -955  N.  Main  St.  Loi  Angelei.  Cal. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  \  \  to  9  h.  p.— all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
oase  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 

SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Uasollne  Engines,  Pumps  and  ripe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California  Raw  od 
or  Selected  Washington  Douglas 
YeUow  Fir. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Co. 

Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe.  Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OKF1CE-318  Market  St. 

LOS  ANOKLEH  OKKICE-404  Equitable  Bank  Bide. 

PORTLAND  OKK1CE-210  Wells  Fargo  Building. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information 
furnished  upon  requeBt. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Braze  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  Brass  and  Bronze  Castings,  Cylinders 
Exhausts,  Gas  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  Is  sure  and  saves  you  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  what  new  castings  cost.  Have  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  Sag  Frandaco. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


Electric-Centrifugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

35.  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  660  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  9  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  In  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.   Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Riuai.  Pit  km*. 


SCHMEISER 


PORTABLE 

AUTOMATIC 


DERRICK 

The  Greatest  Time 
and  Money  Saving 
Device  on  the  Mar- 
ket tor  Stacking 
Hay,  Grain,  Etc. 

There  isn't  an  im- 
plement that  has 
given  the  univer- 
sal satisfaction  that 
our  Derrick  has 
during  the  season 
ol  1909. 

Write  today  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Davis,  Cal. 


DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 
w  pi 
r  z 


See  That 
Wheel? 
II  is  a  Perfect 
Tree 

Protector 


A  New  Steel  Harrow 

(Pat.  March  31,  1908i 

Unequalled  for  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Extra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlasts, 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Made  In  various  sixes. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  for  circular  and  prices  to 


E.  SWOPE,  Manufacturer, 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

F  lfty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes- Egg  Castes. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F".  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing;  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Knock  the  Peach  Worm! 

The  up-to-date  peach  grower  in  all 
regions  where  there  is  a  shriveling 
and  death  of  new  growth  in  the 
spring,  followed  by  fruit  wormy  at 
the  stem  end,  is  now  ready  to  knock 
the  cause  of  these  injuries  by  a 
thorough  spraying  with  a  lime-sul- 
phur wash  just  as  the  bloom  buds 
are  beginning  to  open,  because  then 
is  the  time  to  settle  the  case  for  the 
whole  season  of  the  "peach  moth," 
"peach  worm,"  "peach  twig  borer, " 
or  what  ever  other  common  name  the 
pest  may  have — so  long  as  his  com- 
pany name  is  anarsia  lineatella.  This 
pest,  although  in  the  State  for  an  in- 
definite period,  began  to  make  its 
presence  known  by  drying  twigs  and 
wormy  peaches  about  20  years  ago, 
and  10  years  ago  became  so  abun- 
dant in  some  of  our  peach  districts 
that  something  like  a  third  of  the 
peaches  became  unmarketable.  At 
that  time  the  growers  of  the  foothill 
district  of  Placer  county  appealed  to 
the  University  Experiment  Station 
for  help  to  understand  better  the 
pest  and  its  most  effective  remedy. 
It  was  then  that  Professor  W.  T. 
( Jlarke  of  the  University  made  one  of 
the  best  center  shots  ever  made  in 
this  State  in  economic  entomology 
by  demonstrating,  after  study  of  the 
insect  and  discovery  of  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  that  it  could  be 
knocked  out  for  the  season  by  a 
single  thorough  spraying  with  the 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  then  in 
common  use  for  San  Jose  scale,  if  the 
spraying  wras  done  just  at  the  right 
time,  and  the  same  potency  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  commercial  sulphur- 
lime   preparations   which   are  now 


Often  the  Peach  Worm  Enters  a  Split  Pit. 


The  Pupae  are  Frequently  Found  on  the  Injured  Fruit. 


largely  manufactured  for  sale  in  this 
State  because  home  boiling  of  the 
wash  is  so  troublesome. 

For  several  years  the  insect  was 
held  down  so  low  by  treatment  that 
growers  grew  careless  about  it  and 


stopped  spraying  because  its  injuries 
were  so  small,  but  recently  the  insect 
has  shown  its  appreciation  of  this 
neglect  by  multiplying  to  something 
like  its  former  abundance,  and  all 
peach  growers  need  arousing  again 


Seventy-Five  Per  Cent  Loss  From  Unsprayed  Orchard. 


Over  Ninety  Per  Cent  Saved  by  Spraying. 


to  the  necessity  of  widespread,  thor- 
ough and  effective  work  against  it. 
For  this  reason  we  try  to  sound  this 
note  of  warning  just  at  the  right 
time  so  that  all  may  hit  the  pest  as 
nearly  a  knock-out  blow  as  they  did 
in  1903.  To  do  this,  we  shall  remind 
them  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect 
and  its  varied  ruinous  work  as  made 
out  by  Professor  Clarke,  condensing 
from  his  account  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  University  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  144,  which  has 
been  out  of  print  for  several  years, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  had  by  appli- 
cation to  the  University. 

At  the  present  moment  the  worm  is 
in  winter  quarters  which  it  has  bur- 
rowed in  the  bark  in  the  crotches  of 
the  peach  tree.  The  position  on  the 
tree  generally  chosen  for  the  purpose 
is  the  crotch  formed  where  the  new 
wood  joins  that  of  the  previous  year, 
though  older  crotches  are  occasion- 
ally selected.  The  location  of  these 
burrows  may  be  discovered  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  mound,  which  is 
in  reality  a  silken  tube  covered  with 
a  complete,  closely  arranged  cover- 
ing of  minute  pellets  of  masticated 
bark.  The  color  of  these  pellets  on 
a  recently  constructed  tube  is  a  red- 
dish-brown, of  the  same  shade  shown 
by  the  bark  some  hours  after  it  has 
been  cut.  and  changes  to  a  darker 
brown  after  continued  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  worms  remain  inactive  in  their 
burrows  until  early  in  March,  when 
they  begin  to  work  their  way  out. 
When  they  appear  on  the  surface 
they  are  only  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  They  often  spend  the 
first  two  or  three  days  after  leaving 
their  burrows  wandering  about  on 
the  hark  of  the  tree.  They  then  at- 
tack the  young  growth  and  bore  their 
way  into  the  pith  of  the  starting  hud. 
either  from  the  side  or  at  the  lip.  the 
latter  being  the  point  most  generally 
chosen. 

Frequently  the  worms  content 
themselves  with  merely  boring  into 
the  pith  from  the  side  and  then  with- 
drawing and  attacking  some  other 
shoot.  The  twig  so  attacked  is  so 
weakened  at  the  point  where  entry 
was  made  that  the  portion  above  the 
wound  soon  dies  away.  One  worm 
may  attack  many  buds  ill  this  way 
and  injury  to  the  tree  he  multiplied, 
The  worm,  again,  Frequently  bores 

its  way  into  the  pith  of  the  chosen 
shoot  and   then  takes  a  downward 

{Continued  on  Page  fc7.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Feb.  22,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

2.96 

33.19 

:;n.u<; 

54 

32 

Red  Bluff  

.27 

12.76 

16.  sr. 

54 

36 

Sacramento  

.85 

8.87 

18.42 

58 

38 

San  Francisco... 

.64 

15.06 

15.69 

58 

44 

San  Jose  

.12 

11.05 

9.70 

60 

36 

Fresno   

.11 

9.42 

6.21 

62 

30 

Independence... 

.00 

4.1.7 

6.10 

60 

22 
40 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.27 

16.75 

13.23 

64 

Los  Angeles  

.04 

14.40 

10.48 

64 

44 

8an  Diego  

.14 

8.85 

6.78 

64 

42 

The  Week. 


the  surety  of  continuous  and  maximum  production, 
but  it  is  grand  in  founding  such  phases  of  develop- 
ment to  have  a  good,  moist,  growing  winter  as  a 
basis  of  quick  contentment  and  satisfaction. 
Plenty  of  rain  on  the  plains  means  plenty  of  snow 
in  the  mountains,  and  these  work  together  for  the 
succession  of  winter  and  summer  production.  For- 
tunate are  those  who  come  to  California  when  the 
plains  are  ablaze  with  the  gorgeous  wild  flowers 
of  a  wet  winter  and  pass  from  these  into  the  beauty 
and  profit  of  irrigated  alfalfa  blossoms! 


The  rains  are  coming  beautifully  this  year. 
They  give  men  plenty  of  time  to  work  and  plants 
plenty  of  moisture  to  grow  with,  and  if  California 
farmers  do  not  take  their  seats  on  the  millionaire 
bench,  along  side  of  the  globe-trotting  Kansans 
and  the  automobily  Cowans  of  whom  we  have 
recently  heard,  it  will  be  no  fault  of  the  weather. 
Rain-makers  are  out  of  mind  and  rain-users  are  in 
the  spot-light.    It  is  particularly  fortunate  that 
things  are  coming  this  way  this  year,  not  alone 
for  the  crop-makers  who  have  been  long  with  us, 
but  for  the  new-comers  in  this  line  who  are  coming 
to  California  1his  year  in  unusual  numbers.  Thou- 
sands of  land-tied  Eastern  people  have  been  long 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  sell  out  and  seek  a  blander 
cliine  and  a  more  bouyant  and  freer  environment 
in  (  alifornia.   Glorification  of  the  rewards  of  agri- 
culture is  creating  a  new  demand  for  Eastern 
lands,  and  the  wise  owners  are  unloading  their 
treasures  upon  the  throngs  of  city  people  who  are 
always  seeking  to  put  their  money  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave  of  profit  as  indicated  by  the  great 
financial  journals.    It  does  not  matter  to  them 
whether  the  crest  is  bronzy  with  copper  or  slip- 
pery with  oil  or  golden  with  agriculture,  they  will 
try  to  ride  upon  it  just  the  same,  and  any  old  farm 
will  be  as  lively  a  seat  for  them  as  an  old  nag 
with  a  burr  under  his  tail.  Away  they  go,  and  be- 
fore the  burr  slips  out  and  motion  sinks  to  its  old 
basis  of  worn  out  energy  and  capacity,  the  throngs 
of  those  who  tried  all  kinds  of  whips  and  spurs 
until  the  burr  helped  them  to  sell  out,  will  have 
their  money  invested  in  better  lauds  and  in  full 
enjoyment  of  a  better  outlook.  Of  course  the  wise 
old  foxes  of  finance  who  always  know  where  to 
find  the  sweetest  grapes,  are  bringing  their  mil- 
lions to  the  farthest  West  and  buying  lands  by  the 
township  to  improve  and  subdivide  for  sale  to  in- 
dividual fanners,  and  much  of  this  is  grand  land 
which  needed  the  touch  of  gold  and  enterprise  to 
make  it  available  to  purchasers  of  moderate  sized 
farms.   The  touch  of  irrigation  water,  which  is  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  of  gold  and  enterprise,  is 


Speaking  of  alfalfa  suggests  the  acceptance  of 
this  great  plant  as  a  token  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement.  In  reading  an  exceedingly  interesting 
publication  on  "Variegated  Alfalfa,"  by  Mr.  J.  M, 
Westgate,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  chance  upon  these  words:  "The 
agronomic  value  of  alfalfa  is  probably  second  to 
that  of  no  other  forage  plant  in  the  world."  This 
is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Westgate 's  studies  of  other 
rarer  forms  of  alfalfa  than  the  common  one  upon 
which  California's  greatest  recent  development 
rests.   It  is,  of  course,  still  a  question  whether  any 
of  these  alfalfa  varieties  which  have  been  recently 
found  in  Asia  will  be  better  for  us  than  the  com- 
mon variety  which  came  to  us  from  Chile  half  a 
century  ago  and  has  spread  hence  all  over  the  irri- 
gated regions  of  the  interior  plateau  and  beyond. 
The  forms  more  recently  found  in  Asia,  and  per- 
haps won  from  the  wild  since  our  common  variety 
followed  Columbus  from  Spain,  where  it  was  per- 
haps installed  by  the  Moors,  as  an  acquisition 
which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  may  be  superior 
in  parts  of  the  country  which  are  not  so  easy  to 
alfalfa  as  California  conditions  arc.   Whether  we 
find  a  better  than  the  one  we  now  grow  or  not,  we 
can  echo  Mr.  Westgate 's  conclusion  that  alfalfa  is 
the  king  of  forage  plant  of  the  world.    And  what 
we  desire  to  emphasize  is  the  local  acceptance  of 
that  fact.    As  a  token  of  public  recognition  of  its 
importance  we  know  nothing  more  significant  at 
the  moment  than  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific railway  is  establishing  a  new  center  of  activity 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  provision  of 
yards,    round    houses   and    repair   shops,  have 
founded  a  new  town  between  Red  Bluff  and  Te- 
hama and  have  declared  the  name  thereof  to  be 
"Alfalfa."    A  few  years  ago  such  a  town  would 
have  been  given  the  name  of  a  railway  magnate 
or  of  an  old  settler  or  of  a  world  hero,  but  now  the 
great  traffic  of  the  upper  valley  will  run  in  alfalfa, 
the  dozing  tourist  will  start  wide-eyed  at  the  pe- 
culiar verbal  verdure,  the  preacher  will  grasp  the 
new  proof  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  patri- 
archal   populist,    placidly   stroking   his  flowing 
beard  in  the  valley  sunshine,  will  jump  to  his  feet 
in    wrath   as  the  brakeman   shouts:  "Alfalfa  — 
change  cars  here !" 


No  doubt  these  shrewd  financial  foxes,  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  appreciate  this  fact  and  build 
their  hopes  upon  it,  and  when  they  see  the  land, 
as  they  did  the  other  day,  in  its  midwinter  garb 
of  verdure  and  anticipate  the  summer  verdure 
which  their  investments  will  secure,  no  wonder 
they  indulge  in  rhapsodies  to  which  only  pro- 
moters can  adequately  give  voice.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  read  that  the  leader  of  the  bunch  of 
bankers  who  has  just  taken  to  itself  townships  of 
valley  land:  "No  words  can  express  too  strongly 
our  enthusiasm  over  the  possibilities  of  this  State, 
and  particularly  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  in 
which  most  of  us  are  heavily  interested.  Now 
that  we  have  been  here  and  have  seen  what  there 
is,  if  we  have  any  regret  it  is  that  we  have  not 
more  money  invested  with  California  land  as  se- 
curity." And  they  are  right.  There  is  no  better 
security  for  investment  than  good  California  land 
for  which  water  is  assured  as  it  may  be  wanted. 
The  next  generation  will  marvel  as  it  hears  the 
prices  for  which  title  to  these  lands  passed  in  the 
first  decade  of  this  centurv. 


Who  can  resist  the  enchantment  of  it?  The 
pioneers  dreamed  of  dry  land  forage  plants  which 
would  transform  the  oak-studded  stretches  of  the 
Sacramento  from  summer  yellows  and  browns  in- 
to expanses  of  verdure  during  the  dry  season. 
Their  dream  will  never  be  realized  as  they  thought, 
for  no  dry  farming  plant  will  ever  accomplish 
such  a  chanage,  but  their  dream  when  attuned  to 
the  music  of  flowing  water  becomes  no  longer  a 
dream  but  a  prophecy  on  the  brink  of  its  fulfill- 
ment. This  new  town  is  then  the  exponent  of  the 
valley's  future,  for  it  will  soon  be  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  king  of  all  the  forage  plants  of  the 
world.  Can  there  be  a  better  surety  not  only  of 
wealth  but  of  the  endurance  of  wealth?  What 
other  plant  is  at  the  same  time  the  present  basis 
of  all  agricultural  production  and  the  conservator 
of  soil  fertility  upon  which  all  future  production 
must  be  established?  Here  is  a  plant  which  is 
not  only  good  for  the  man  but  good  for  the  land. 


The  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  get  this  de- 
veloped land  into  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
how  to  farm  in  quantities  which  they  can  success- 
fully handle.  We  trust  in  its  promotion  there  may 
be  a  minimum  of  encouragement  given  to  restless 
people  of  other  lines  of  activity  that  they  can  get 
rich  from  amounts  of  land  which  they  can  cover 
with  their  handkerchiefs.  We  have  had  too  much 
of  this  kind  of  promotion.  What  we  need  is  men 
and  women  who  know  what  to  do  with  land,  and 
each  of  them  needs  enough  to  do  something  with. 
The  too  common  exhortation  to  all  the  people  to 
go  to  the  farm,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  is 
productive  of  disappointment  and  losses.  The 
people  who  are  doing  such  exhorting  do  not  gen- 
erally know  how  irrational  it  is.  And  it  is  going 
on  by  the  wholesale.  Here  is  one  phase  of  it  as 
it  comes  this  week  from  New  "Orleans: 

"A  method  of  solving  the  cost  of  living  was 
presented  here  today  in  the  granting  of  a  charter 
to  the  Consumers  Household  Supply  Company. 
The  movement  was  initiated  here  a  few  days  ago 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  large  farm  and  supplying  the 
shareholders  with  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
In  the  beginning  the  products  will  be  vegetables, 
poultry  and  bggs.  Eventually  the  company  ex- 
poultry  to  establish  a  supply  of  dairy  and  cattle 
products.  The  company  will  be  operated  on 
a  purely  mutual  basis  with  just  enough  profit 
charged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation.  If  the 
corporation  proves  satisfactory  it  is  said  it  will 
be  enlarged  and  take  into  its  scope  thousands  of 
people." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  co-operation 
of  consumers  might  do  much  good  in  contracting 
for  produce  with  producers  and  in  distributing  it 
to  their  membership.  We  believe  this  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  very  successful  if  wisely  man- 
aged. It  is.  however,  to  our  mind  a  sad  announce- 
ment of  a  dismal  failure  when  a  company  of  non- 
agriculturists  declares  that  it  will  run  a  farm  to 
produce  a  food  supply  for  its  membership.  It 
proceeds  upon  one  of  two  fallacies  (or  upon  both 
of  them)  ;  first,  that  every  one  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce these  things:  second,  that  every  one  can  hire 
some  one  to  do  successfully  things  which  he  can- 
not do  himself.  These  Xew  Orleans  people  will  be 
eaught  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma  or  athwart  the  two  of  them.  And  so  the 
way  to  solve  the  cost  of  living  is  for  each  one  to 
be  his  own  farmer?  That  is  true  in  a  way.  but 
it  will  not  be  true  in  the  New  Orleans  way.  That 
is  a  freak  enterprise  of  a  most  advanced  type. 


And  yet  how  can  one  blame  the  misguided  city 
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people  who  think  they  can  break  into  farming  as 
easily  as  they  could  cut  a  watermelon.  It  is  being 
preached  into  them  that  the  farmers  are  the  plu- 
tocrats by  those  high  financiers  who,  just  at  this 
juncture  of  affairs  are  particularly  anxious  to  di- 
vert attention  from  themselves.  A  New  York  firm 
of  stock  brokers  who  issue  circulars  of  informa- 
tion for  the  unwary  and  thus  bring  them  to  the 
bottomless  pit  of  margins,  has  this  beautiful  blind 
for  the  public  eye  : 

"Meantime,  it  is  well  for  those  people  who  are 
constrained  to  place  much  of  the  blame  for  high 
prices  upon  the  large  trusts,  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  absolutely  essential  commodities 
come  from  the  farm  and  the  prairie.  Wheat,  corn, 
milk  and  eggs,  pork,  beef,  chicken,  wool,  cotton, 
are  all  produced  by  the  farmer.  His  is  the  richest 
class  in  America  today  and  he  is  becoming  richer 
every  year.  It  is  he  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  high 
prices.  His  is  the  giant  monopoly,  which  stands 
with  a  grip  on  the  throat  of  every  inhabitant  of 
the  cities,  and  makes  him  stand  and  deliver  at  the 
price  of  the  necessities  of  life." 

Of  course,  this  is  frightful.  The  "Roosevelt 
policies"  ought  to  be  invoked  to  save  the  public 
from  these  outrageous  farmers.  The  effect  of  it 
all,  however,  is  to  attract  the  free  money  to  in- 
vestment in  farms  and  the  stock  gamblers,  while 
covering  their  friends,  the  trusts,  seem  to  forget- 
that  they  are  attracting  people  to  invest  in  other 
wares  than  those  they  offer,  and  the  only  way  they 
can  catch  on  will  be  to  post  lists  of  desirable  farms 
on  their  plate  glass  windows.  The  best  way  to  ex- 
alt a  business  is  to  condemn  it  as  unduly  and  ex- 
orbitantly profitable.  And  this  will  set  free  a  lot 
of  good  farmers  for  the  "West  as  we  have  already 
surmised  in  a  previous  paragraph.  Let  the  East 
have  all  the  near-farmers  they  can  catch:  the 
West  desires  the  real  ones. 


And  so  the  Hebrews  are  ginng  to  face  the  hook- 
worm and  the  race  problem  and  try  farming  in 
the  south.  It  is  announced  from  Chicago  that  a 
philanthropic  rabbi  has  purchased  35,000  acres  in 
Georgia  for  the  colonization  of  Jewish  farmers 
drawn  largely  from  the  crowded  sections  of  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities.  The  plans  contemplate  the 
subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  farms  of  an 
acreage  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family.  A 
Chicagoan,  whose  name  was  not  disclosed,  is  furn- 
ishing the  funds,  but  in  the  end  the  colony  is  ex- 
pected to  be  self-supportin«',  those  who  take  Tip 
the  land  repaying  the  initial  cost,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  putting  up  a  small  home,  out  of  profits 
of  cultivation.  We  rejoice  in  the  philanthropic 
fervor  which  lead  a  man  to  give  wealth  and  effort 
to  such  an  enterprise,  but  why  should  it  be  ex- 
pected that  people,  who,  perhaps,  have  never  seen 
an  acre  of  land  which  was  not  covered  with  sky- 
scrapers and  paving  stones  could  be  either  con- 
tented or  successful  on  a  farm!  This  the  great 
misconception  which  leads  all  those  whose  philan- 
throphy  prompts  them  to  force  those  upon  farms 
who  have  never  known  anything  of  rural  life  or 
!  activities.  It  would  seem  a  far  more  rational 
thing  for  such  philanthrophy  to  undertake  to  help 
the  poor  people  in  places  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed, and  where  their  labor  could  be  used  to 
some  industrial  advantage.  Or,  if  not  that,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  distribute  them  in  smaller  num- 
bers through  rural  communities  where  help  is 
wanted.  There  is  ample  experience  to  show  that 
colonization  of  ignorance  produces  the  most  griev- 
ous disappointment  and  hardship.  But,  possibly, 
this  enterprise  may  work  out  well  by  a  vers  in- 
direct route.  The  south  needs  many  small  in- 
dustries in  which  probably  these  people  are  skilled 
and  they  will  find  their  places.  One  thing  is,  how- 
[  ever,  certain :  they  will  not  stay  in  the  enclosure 
in  which  it  is  planned  to  herd  them. 


Queries  and  Replies 


Leases  for  Sugar  Beets. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  about 
leasing  land  in  Yolo  county  that  has,  until  now, 
been  planted  in  wheat  or  barley  with  an  average 
yield  yearly  of  from  12  to  18  sacks  of  grain,  re- 
spectively. A  beet  sugar  company  proposes  rent- 
ing this  land  and  plant  it  to  sugar  beets  and  I 
would  prefer  not  to  consider  any  agreement  of 
less  than  five  years'  duration.  The  particular 
point  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  advise  me  on 
is  the  effect  sugar  beet  has  upon  the  soil.  Now  all 
things  being  equal,  I  would  very  much  prefer  to 
lease  the  land  in  question  for  sugar  beet  growing, 
but  would  not  like  to  sacrifice  anything  through 
impoverishing  the  soil,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  there  would  be  any  possi- 
bility of  a  smaller  quantity  of  grain  being  pro- 
duced or  any  way  tending  to  lessen  the  selling 
price  of  the  land. — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

From  what  you  say  about  the  grain  yield  of 
your  land,  you  certainly  have  good  soil,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  a  sugar  company  should  desire 
to  rent  it  for  its  purposes.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  run  to  beets  continually  for  five  years.  Beets 
make  a  strong  draft  on  some  components  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  a  common  experience  that  they 
should  not  be  grown  year  after  year  for  a  long 
period,  but  should  take  their  place  in  a  rotation, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  or  two  crops  of  beets 
should  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  grain,  and  that  if 
possible  by  a  leguminous  plant  like  alfalfa  or  an 
annual  legume  like  burr  clover  used  for  pastur- 
age, and  then  to  beets  again.  Beets  improve  soil 
for  grain,  because  of  the  deep  running  of  the  root, 
and  because  beet  culture  is  not  profitable  without 
deep  plowing  and  continuous  summer  cultivation. 
This  deepens  and  cleans  the  land  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  grain  crop,  but  still  the  beet  re- 
duces the  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  some  change 
of  crop  should  be  made  with  reference  to  its  res- 
toration, and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  leguminous 
plant  and  pasturage  if  possible.  If  the  land  were 
ours  we  would  much  prefer  to  lease  it  for  two 
years  than  for  five  years  of  beet  growing. 


Camphor  Trees  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
camphor  tree  is  being  grown  to  some  extent  in 
California.  I  am  so  interested  in  this  matter,  the 
growing  of  camphor,  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  whether  you  would  kindly  give  me 
full  information  concerning  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  has  been  achieved  and  any  other  data 
that  are  available. — Enquirer,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

The  camphor  is  grown  all  over  the  California 
coast  and  valley  districts  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
Specimens  up  to  40  feet  in  height  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  our  parks  and  in  many  private  grounds. 
It  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  with  a  characteristic 
light  green  foliage,  which  makes  it  a  very  desir- 
able contrast  with  the  darker  greens  which  are 
prevalent  in  the  California  exotic  flora.  We  are 
not  aware  that  an  ounce  of  camphor  has  ever  been 
made  in  California,  except  a  small  lot  made  in  I  he 
Experiment  Station  laboratory  at  Berkeley  25 
years  ago.  Propositions  have  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time  for  a  forest  planting  of  camphor  with 
a  resulting  product  of  gum,  but  nothing  has  been 
accomplished.  Promoters  have  evidently  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  camphor  has  been  lower 
in  price  during  the  last  decade  than  formerly, 
and  Japanese  producers  are  not  only  able  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  but  can  do  it  so  much  cheaper 
than  we,  considering  the  price  they  have  to  pay 
for  labor,  etc. 

Alfalfa  on  a  Heavy  Adobe. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  to  sow  alfalfa  in  nil- 
irrigated,  heavy  adobe  soil  and  would  like  to  have 


you  suggest  how  to  prepare  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing. Would  you  advise  rolling  the  ground  after 
sowing?  I  have  been  told  that  nitro-culture  is 
very  beneficial  if  sown  with  alfalfa.  What  would 
you  advise  in  regard  to  this,  and  what  is  nitro- 
culture?  Perhaps  there  are  other  ways  of  pre- 
paring alfalfa  before  sowing,  and  any  suggestions 
you  will  make  will  be  thankfully  received. — Sub- 
scriber, Colusa  county. 

Your  course  with  alfalfa  on  a  heavy  adobe 
should  be  wisely  planned  and  will  not  be  very 
easy.  We  suppose  you  know  the  land  is  produc- 
tive and  not  loaded  with  alkali.  Plow  as  deeply 
as  you  can  afford,  taking  the  land  when  it  works 
just  right,  being  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
Harrow  thoroughly  and  if  you  catch  the  land  just 
right  you  can  get  it  down  quite  fine.  Sow  your 
seed  and  cover  it  very  slightly  with  a  brush-har- 
row. Do  not  think  of  rolling  such  a  soil  unless 
you  do  it  later  in  the  season  if  the  spring  rains 
fail  to  arrive.  Ordinary  spring  rains  oughl  to 
bring  up  your  plants  and  settle  the  "round  quite 
enough  without  rolling.  Nitro-culture  is  the  in- 
troduction of  bacteria  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  alfalfa  roots  and  act  in  the  way  described  in 
our  columns  by  Mr.  Lipman.  It  is  generally  un- 
necessary to  do  this  in  California. 


Cut  Worms  and  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  What  will  insure  young  peach 
trees  against  the  cut  worms?  Will  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  be  of  any  good,  and  if  so,  when  and  how 
strong  should  it  be  used:'  How  strong  should 
Bordeaux  mixture  be  used  for  curl  leaf  on  the 
peach? — Subscriber,  Suisun,  Cal. 

We  never  saw  any  retarding  effect  upon  cut 
worms  by  the  lime-sulphur  spray.  Has  anyone 
noticed  such  effect?  Cut  worms  will  usually 
waltz  over  anything  that  they  do  not  actually 
stick  to.  Bordeaux  mixture  for  curl  lent'  should 
be  used  now,  and  recent  experience  indicates  that 
it  need  not  be  excessively  strong.  The  formula 
of  average  strength  :  bluestone,  5  pounds:  lime. 
6  pounds;  water,  50  gallons,  is  a  •rood  one.  Dis- 
solve the  bluestone  and  slake  the  lime  in  separate 
barrels.  Fill  the  spray  tank  half  full  of  water, 
add  bluestone,  then  strain  in  the  lime  and  remain- 
der of  water  and  stir  mixture  thoroughly.  Al- 
ways dilute  well  before  mixing  and  keep  well 
agitated  while  spraying. 


A  Sick  Cherry  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  cherry  tree  that 
last  season  gave  off  great  quantities  of  sap  which 
coagulated  on  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs.  I  seek 
a  remedy  to  prevent  this  loss  of  sap  as  I  Tear  it 
will,  ultimately,  result  in  the  death  of  the  tree.— 
M.  P.,  Alameda. 

The  free  exudation  of  sap  and  formation  of  gum 
on  your  cherry  tree  indicates  that  the  tree  is  out 
of  condition,  and  treatment  of  the  gumming  spots 
will  not  restore  it.  Sometimes  this  results  from 
SUnburning  of  the  bark,  but  is  more  often  due  to 
unfavorable  moisture  conditions  in  the  soil.  Either 
the  tree  gets  too  much  moisture  in  the  winter  or 
is  allowed  to  get  too  dry  in  the  summer.  Hither 
condition  destroys  the  root-hairs  and  the  result  is 
dying  back  of  the  branches  and  gumming  of  the 
bark.  You  will  have  to  look  into  the  soil  condi- 
tions summer  and  winter,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  your  tree  needs  moisture  on  drainage  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition. 


Pruning  and  Promoting  Growth. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  23  acres  of  fruit  trees, 
three  years  old  this  spring,  and  have  cared  for 
them  according  to  instructions  found  in  your  book 
on  "California  Fruits."  The  varieties  include 
oranges,  apricots,  walnuts,  peaches  and  two  acres 
of  Bartlett  pears.  Without  any  exception  they 
have  made  a  fine  growth  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
general  appearance,  shape,  etc.,  of  the  trees.  This 
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year  my  nearest  neighbor  had  me  prune  his  one- 
year-old  orchard,  including  about  an  acre  of  pears 
and.  of  course.  I  pruned  as  I  had  my  own  trees. 
Since  then  he  has  been  informed  that  pruning  the 
pears  dwarfed  them.  I  pruned  my  pears  as  other 
trees,  beading  low  at  first  year  and  next  year  cut- 
ring  to  outside  buds  to  spread  and  for  shape  and 
size  could  not  ask  for  better  results.  Did  the  prun- 
ing promote  my  trees  and  dwarf  my  neighbors? 
— Planter,  Riverside. 

We  believe  that  a  young  tree  well  started  in  a 
good  place  and  allowed  to  grow  unpruned  will 
make  more  growth  (counting  all  the  feet  and  in- 
ches of  shoots  and  branches)  than  will  a  tree 
which  is  properly  pruned.  Pruning  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  total  growth.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  satisfactory  growth  and 
strength  in  parts  of  the  tree  where  such  qualities 
are  most  desirable.  For  convenience  and  for  other 
reasons  we  desire  a  tree  branching  near  the 
ground,  with  strength  enough  to  maintain  a  suf- 
ficient load  of  fruit,  and  such  a  form  cannot  be 
bad  without  proper  direction  of  growth  through 
the  process  of  pruning.  If  your  neighbor's  trees 
were  dwarfed,  it  was  not  due  to  the  pruning,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  growing  conditions  were  not 
such  as  to  enable  a  tree  to  maintain  its  proper  de- 
velopment. This  might  be  due  to  slack  cultiva- 
tion, which  allowed  the  escape  of  moisture,  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  tree  was  planted  in  a  soil  not 
capable  of  retaining  moisture  enough  even  with 
good  cultivation,  or  to  the  fact  that  irrigation 
water  was  not  applied,  as  it  is  necassary  to  use  it 
on  some  soils  in  regions  of  short  rainfall.  There- 
lore,  where  trees  are  not  making  satisfactory 
growth,  it  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  pruning, 
hut  to  some  other  operation,  which  renders  the 
attainment  of  such  growth  impossible. 

Of  course,  growth  is  also  conditioned  upon  the 
occurrence  of  sufficient  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and 
this  is  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  but  any 
soil  which  will  not  grow  a  young  tree  up  to  the 
bearing  age  in  a  satisfactory  way  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  used  for  fruit  growing  purposes  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Horticulture. 


THE  APPLE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 


By  MB.  W.  H.  Volck,  Entomologist  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey  counties,  at  the  Watson ville  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 


(Concluded  From  Last  Issue.) 


Apple  Mildew. — Of  the  fungous  diseases  of  the 
apple,  powdery  mildew  is  the  most  important, 
ruder  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  it,  the  per- 
sistent attacks  of  this  fungus  keeps  the  trees  from 
making  the  proper  wood  and  foliage  growth.  The 
vigor  of  the  tree  is  thus  much  reduced  and  many 
unfavorable  conditions  develop. 

The  mildew  is  a  fungous  parasite  which  thrives 
on  the  surface  of  young  leaves  and  growing  shoots. 
It  spreads  over  the  attacked  parts  and  resembles 
a  mold  both  in  appearance  and  odor.  The  fungus 
is  propagated  and  distributed  by  means  of  spores 
or  seed-like  bodies.  These  spores,  although  micro- 
scopic, are  produced  in  such  enormous  numbers  as 
to  form  a  white  powder  which  is  often  abundant 
on  mildewed  shoots.  The  spores  are  distributed 
by  the  wind. 

Treatment  for  the  apple  mildew  has,  until  re- 
cently, been  impractical  because  the  fungicides  in 
common  use  had  little  effect  upon  it.  Winter 
sprays  have  not  proved  effective  because  the 
fungus  is  in  a  very  resistant  state  during  the  dor- 
mant period.  Sprays,  to  be  effective,  must  be  ap- 
plied in  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  some 
form  of  insoluble  sulphur  should  be  used.  We 
have  experimented  with  a  large  number  of  sul- 
phur compounds,  and  Ihe  best  among  them  is  the 
iron  sulphide  spray  now  recommended.  Three  or 
four  sprayings  are  required,  but  fortunately  these 
fit  very  nicely  into  the  codling  moth  schedule,  so 


that  only  a  small  additional  cost  is  entailed.  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  not  effective. 

Apple  Scab. — The  apple  scab  is  another  fungous 
disease  which  may  prove  serious  if  there  is  much 
rain  during  April  and  May,  but  dry  springs  reduce 
the  damage  to  a  minimum.  This  fungus  grows 
within  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  and  forms 
spores  on  the  surfaces  which  resemble  a  dark 
blown  powder  or  soot.  The  spores  are  carried  by 
the  wind,  and  when  deposited  on  apple  foliage  or 
fruit  will  start  a  new  infection  if  sufficient  mois- 
ture is  present.  The  injury  consists  in  the  scab- 
bing of  the  fruit  and  also  the  killing  of  the  young 
fruit  if  a  bad  attack  occurs  during  the  blooming 
period. 

Spraying  for  the  apple  scab  is  quite  effective  if 
properly  timed.  Winter  applications  of  lime-sul- 
phur solution  check  it  materially,  but  a  Bordeaux 
spraying  in  May  is  advisable  if  spring  rains  are 
abundant. 

Bark  Rot. — The  sappy  bark  disease  and  wood 
rot  is  much  in  evidence  in  the  humid  coast  dis- 
tricts. This  disease  is  probably  parasitic,  although 
the  specific  fungus  has  not  been  determined.  The 
trouble  is  active  during  the  winter  and  almost 
ceases  in  the  summer.  It  starts  from  wounds  and 
appears  first  as  a  puffy  condition  of  the  bark, 
which  later  becomes  watery.  The  bark  dies  and 
the  wood  beneath  it  is  attacked  by  a  rot  which 
continues  from  year  to  year.  Large  limbs  are 
killed  and  the  wood  rot  eventually  enters  the 
trunk,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  tree. 

Tn  treating  this  trouble  the  diseased  limbs  should 
be  cut  away  considerably  below  the  infection. 
The  disease  may  start  again  in  the  stub,  so  it  is 
well  not  to  go  too  far  back  toward  the  trunk  in 
making  the  cuts.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  as  the  disease  starts  in  unhealed  wounds,  the 
removal  of  large  limbs  should  be  avoided,  and  all 
pruning  confined  to  branches  under  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  a  schedule  of 
spraying  and  other  treatments  which  will  meet  all 
of  the  conditions  previously  discussed.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  sprays  used  should  have  as  wide 
a  range  of  efficiency  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  application  be  attended  with  a  minimum 
of  injury  to  the  trees. 

Lime-Sulphur. — For  winter  use,  the  lime-sul- 
phur meets  all  these  requirements  best.  This  lime 
;iiid  sulphur  Compound  can  he  used  on  dormant 
trees  at  any  strength,  but  the  concentration  now 
recommended  for  general  purposes  is  3Vl>  to  4  per 
cent  of  dissolved  sulphur.  This  concentration  is 
obtained  by  diluting  one  part  of  the  commercial 
33  degree  Baume  solution  with  nine  parts  of  water, 
or  preparing  a  solution  by  the  following  formula  : 
Lime  33  pounds,  Sulphur  (if)  pounds;  boil  these 
together  in  50  gallons  of  water  for  45  to  60 
minutes  or  until  the  sulphur  is  dissolved.  After 
boiling,  strain  out  the  coarse  impurities  and  dilute 
with  water  to  make  200  gallons. 

This  dilution  should  be  applied  with  great  thor- 
oughness so  as  to  drench  the  entire  surface  of  the 
tree.  Best  results  are  obtained  when  a  period  of 
dry,  warm  weather  follows  the  application.  For 
this  reason  spraying  early  in  December  or  when 
the  buds  arc  bursting  in  the  spring  is  usually  most 
effective.  The  ktter  date  is  certainly  best  for 
apple  scab  control.  If  the  greedy  scale  is  abun- 
dant, two  applications  should  be  made,  with  some 
time  intervening  between  them. 

The  lime-sulphur  treatment  is  effective  against 
the  armored  scale,  moss  (lichens)  and  the  apple 
scab,  but  there  may  be  a  few  trees  which  are  badly 
troubled  by  the  woolly  aphis.  In  this  case  the 
trunks  and  large  limbs  may  be  sprayed  with  an  8 
per  cent  distillate  emulsion.  The  application 
should  be  made  during  the  coldest  weather  in  De- 
cember or  January,  because  the  colonies  of  the 
aphis  are  then  smallest  and  least  numerous.  Great 
thoroughness  is  necessary  in  order  to  penetrate  all 
the  crevices  in  the  bark.  After  spraying,  the  wet 
earth  about  the  trunk  should  be  removed.  This  is 
a  precaution  to  prevent  killing  the  root  crown  by 
prolonged  contact  with  the  distillate  oil.  If  the 
crown  is  found  to  he  infested  with  the  aphis  it  is 
well  to  pour  several  gallons  of  a  strong  tobacco  de- 
coction into  the  basin  and  then  re-fill  with  new 
earth. 

In  addition  to  spraying  the  tree  should  be  ex- 
amined for  tussock  caterpillar  eggs  and  sappy  bark 
disease  infections.  The  latter  trouble  may  require 
several  inspections  during  the  winter  to  prevent 
undue  spread  of  the  disease.  Cutting  off  the  in- 
fected branches  is  advised,  except  when  these  are 


large  and  only  have  one  side  attacked.  In  such 
cases,  cut  away  the  diseased  bark  to  healthy  tissue 
and  then  watch  carefully  for  further  outbreaks. 

Codling  Moth. — With  the  advent  of  spring  the 
most  important  consideration  is  the  control  of  the 
codling  moth,  hut  the  powdery  mildew  is  a  close 
second,  and  even  more  consequential  in  some  lo- 
calities. We  will  take  up  the  two  cases:  first  the 
control  of  the  codling  moth  alone,  and.  second, 
with  the  mildew. 

Provided  there  is  no  necessity  of  spraying  for 
the  apple  seah.  the  spring  and  summer  applica- 
tions will  contain  only  arsenate  of  lead.  Four 
thorough  sprayings  with  this  material,  and  prop- 
erly timed,  will  insure  practical  control  of  the 
codling  moth,  tent  caterpillars  and  canker  worms, 
as  well  as  several  other  leaf  feeders.  The  first 
application  is  due  when  the  majority  of  blossoms 
have  fallen,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first 
of  May.  The  second  spraying  conies  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  the  third  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

It  is  possible  that  these  three  sprayings  will  be 
all  that  is  required  for  the  control  of  the  codling 
moth,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  in  many 
cases  this  early  work  is  not  done  thoroughly,  and 
the  second  generation  worms  may  be  numerous 
enough  to  cause  considerable  damage. 

To  meet  this  contingency  a  fourth  application  of 
arsenate  of  lead  shoidd  be  made  between  the  mid- 
dle of  August  and  the  first  of  September.  The 
correct  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  use  in  all  of 
these  applications  is  about  2  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  and  the  neutral  or  ortho  compound 
should  be  chosen  in  order  to  avoid  foliage  injury. 

Thoroughness  of  all  applications  is  a  point  quite' 
as  important  as  the  timing,  and  failures  which 
have  occurred  are  easily  explained  as  the  result 
of  improper  use  without  assuming  any  fault  in  the 
arsenate  of  lead. 

Other  Points  to  Hit.  -This  statement  of  pro* 
eednre  covers  the  simplest  general  condition,  but 
.arsenate  of  lead  is  an  insecticide  only,  and  even 
its  most  thorough  use  leaves  the  trees  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  fungous  diseases.  When  there  is 
much  rain  in  April  and  May  the  apple  scab  is  to 
be  feared,  for  the  lime-sulphur  applications  in 
the  winter  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  effective 
to  prevent  all  injury.  1'nder  these  conditions,  the 
first  application  should  include  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. A  suitable  liordeaux-arsenate  of  lead  mix- 
ture can  he  prepared  by  following  these  directions: 

Three  pounds  of  bluestone  dissolved  in  10  gal- 
lons, and  four  pounds  of  lime  slacked  and  mixed 
with  20  gallons  of  water  should  be  poured  to- 
gether and  well  agitated.  The  arsenate  of  lead 
and  water  necessary  to  make  50  gallons  is  added 
to  this  mixture. 

Bordeaux  may  russet  the  fruit  if  the  application 
is  followed  by  rains,  and  Bellerleurs  should  never 
be  sprayed  with  it.  as  this  variety  is  easily  rus- 
seted  and  but  little  subject  to  the  scab. 

The  second  case  to  be  discussed  is  that  which 
includes  the  control  of  the  powdery  mildew.  This 
may  he  accomplished  by  adding  iron  sulphide  to 
the  early  codling  moth  sprayings,  and  inserting  an 
additional  application.  The  timing  of  these  appli- 
cations throws  them  about  two  weeks  apart,  as 
follows:  May  1.  May  15.  June  1.  and  June  15  to 
July  1.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  used  with  these  appli- 
cations at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  to  50  gallons  for  the 
first  two.  and  one  pound  to  the  same  quantity  of 
the  second  two.  The  August  and  September  spray- 
ings are  to  contain  arsenate  of  lead  alone. 

Iron  Sulphide.  -The  iron  sulphide  under  dis- 
cussion is  a  complex  compound  formed  by  the  re- 
action of  the  lime-sulphur  solution  on  a  solution 
of  copperas  (iron  sulphate).  A  200  gallon  quan- 
tity is  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve  15  pounds  of 
copperas  in  a  50  gallon  barrel,  two-thirds  full  of 
water,  and  then  add  13  quarts  of  the  33  degree 
Baume  (commercial)  lime-sulphur  solution,  add 
water  to  till  the  barrel  and  agitate  thoroughly.  A 
thick  black  precipitate  is  formed,  and  if,  as  there 
should  be,  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  the  lime-sul- 
phur solution  a  reddish  liquid  will  separate.  Al- 
low to  settle  for  12  hours  and  then  pour  off  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  possible  without  loss  of  the 
black  precipitate.  Repeat  the  operation  of  filling 
the  barrel  with  water,  agitating,  allowing  to  settle 
and  decanting,  four  or  five  times,  or  until  the  ex- 
cess Lime-sulphur  solution  is  washed  away.  When 
the  washing  is  complete  the  mixture  is  ready  to 
dilute  with  water  to  make  201)  gallons  of  spray. 
Arsenate  of  lead  is  added  while  diluting  along 
with  the  water. 
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When  iron  sulphide  is  used  there  should  be  no 
need  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  for  the  results  of 
our  experiments  indicate  that  the  mildew  spray  is 
also  effective  against  the  scab.  In  spraying  for  the 
mildew,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  wet  the 
tips  of  the  growing  shoots,  as  these  parts  most 
need  protection. 

The  use  of  the  iron  sulphide  for  the  mildew  is 
just  emerging  from  the  experimental  stage,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  say  that  young  orchards,  from 
the  time  of  planting  until  coming  into  bearing  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  five  or  six  applications,  as 
the  growth  is  greatly  stimulated.  Older  trees  are 
also  much  stimulated  in  growth,  but  the  first  ap- 
plication is  likely  to  shock  the  tree  and  cause  the 
dropping  of  some  of  the  young  fruit.  This  shock 
is  apparently  due  to  the  especially  delicate  con- 
dition produced  by  bad  attacks  of  the  mildew,  and 
may  be  expected  to  disappear  when  a  normal  con- 
dition of  thrift  has  been  restored. 

The  following  points  should  be  remembered  in 
the  use  of  iron  sulphide  for  the  mildew.  One  or 
two  applications  will  produce  little  or  no  effect, 
because  the  infection  of  the  young  growth  is  con- 
tinuous during  the  growing  period,  and  so  the 
protection  must  be  continuous.  There  may  be 
some  dropping  of  the  young  fruit  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  the  spray,  but  this  loss  should  be  com- 
pensated by  increased  growth  and  vigor  resulting 
in  better  future  crops. 

The  discussion  of  these  general  methods  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  control  of  the  most  important  pests 
is  scarcely  complete  without  considering  some  of 
the  special  problems  which  come  up  incidentally. 

Lice  of  the  Apple. — The  woolly  aphis  was  men- 
tioned under  winter  treatment,  and  the  statement 
was  made  that  this  insect  might  require  further 
treatment  during  the  summer.  Aphids  of  various 
species  develop  rapidly  at  times  and  the  apple  in 
California  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  at  least 
three.  The  woolly  aphis,  green  aphis  and  leaf 
curling  aphis  may  all  become  abundant  enough  at 
times  to  inflict  serious  injury.  These  insects  are 
all  soft  bodied  and  easily  killed  with  contact  in- 
secticides, when  actually  hit  by  the  spray.  On  the 
other  hand,  multiplication  is  so  rapid  that  a  few 
remaining  individuals  can  quickly  re-infect  the 
tree.  For  this  reason  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  one  spraying  to  control  aphids  for  the  whole 
summer,  unless  the  application  happens  to  be  so 
haply  timed  as  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
sects to  a  point  where  some  natural  enemy  or  con- 
dition, already  struggling  with  the  pest,  can  con- 
quer them.  Natural  enemies  of  the  aphids  usually 
get  the  upper  hand  in  time  to  prevent  very  great 
damage  from  these  pests,  but  a  few  trees  may  suf- 
fer greatly  from  attacks  of  plant  lice,  often  the 
same  ones'  year  after  year.  In  such  cases  treat- 
ment is  advisable  and  sprays  should  be  applied 
whenever  conditions  require. 

In  spraying  for  aphids  it  is  necessary  to  use 
large  quantities  of  the  wash,  forcefully  applied 
from  all  directions  in  order  to  insure  contact  with 
the  bodies.  For  this  reason  the  spray  material 
must  not  only  be  a  good  insecticide,  but  also  free 
from  foliage  injuring  properties.  The  best  aphis 
sprays  that  have  come  to  hand  are  the  nicotine 
and  tobacco  washes.  Nicotine  is  effective  against 
aphids  when  used  in  dilutions  as  great  as  five- 
hundredths  of  1%,  and  is  not  known  to  injure 
foliage  even  at  much  greater  strengths. 

Tobacco  decoctions  containing  the  required 
amount  of  nicotine  can  be  prepared  from  refuse 
stems,  dust,  etc.,  and  a  wash  strong  enough  for 
aphids  is  obtained  by  steeping  a  pound  of  such 
material  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water  for  several  hours, 
then  diluting  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  after 
straining.  The  addition  of  some  soap  will  much 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  spray  as  it  gives  bet- 
ter contact  and  helps  to  retain  the  nicotine.  A 
pound  of  soap  (whale-oil  or  other),  to  20  gallons, 
makes  a  good  mixture. 

Spraying  is  at  present  the  main  reliance  in  the 
control'  of  apple  pests,  but  there  are  cultural 
methods  and  wavs  of  handling  the  fruit  which 
niav  add  materially  to  the  total  results.  Thorough 
thinning  of  the  young  apples  makes  protection  by 
spraving  much 'easier  as  the  points  of  contact, 
which  afford  protection  to  the  worms,  are  not  so 
numerous.  The  complete  and  immediate  removal 
of  the  fruit  when  picked  is  also  a  good  practice 
for  most  of  the  wintering-over  generation  worms 
are  still  in  the  aphis.  This  is  especially  true  d 
the  picking  is  done  before  the  middle  of  October. 
Often,  the  good  fruit  is  quickly  removed,  but  the 
cuUs  and  windfalls  are  allowed  to  remain  and  rot 


on  the  ground.  This  is  a  bad  practice  and  may  be 
the  means  of  harboring  more  than  one  pest.  This 
cull  fruit  is  now  becoming  valuable  for  drying  and 
canning  purposes  so  there  is  a  greater  disposition 
to  make  a  thorough  clean-up  with  consequent  im- 
provement in  conditions. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Not  every  grower  of  citrus  fruits  knows  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  manner  of  handling 
refrigerator  cars  in  the  summer  time  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  cars  should  be  iced  that 
the  fruit  may  not  decay  en  route.  Of  course,  the 
ice  did  not  wholly  prevent  decay  but  tended  to  re- 
tard it  somewhat  at  least.  The  private  car  lines 
now  have  two  very  fine  ice  making  plants  in  south- 
ern California,  one,  that  of  the  Santa  Fe,  at  San 
Bernardino,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  plant,  at 
Colton,  and  both  plants  will  be  prepared  to  pre- 
cool  wbole  train  loads  of  fruit  after  the  cars  have 
been  iced  and  when  the  train  is  ready  to  start  on 
its  long  journey. 

A  great  deal,  in  fact,,  all,  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  when  this  start  is  made.  Gen- 
erally the  fruit  is  very  warm  when  placed  in  the 
car  and  with  an  ordinary  icing  it  takes  a  number 
of  hours,  possibly  days,  for  the  ice  to  get  in  ef- 
fective work  and  in  the  meantime  the  germ  of 
decay  has  been  at  work  on  every  accessible  spot. 
Experiments  were  made  by  that  great  friend  of 
the  fruit  man,  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  commencing 
in  March,  1905,  and  continuing  to  the  spring  of 
1007.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  by 
Mr.  Powell  to  view  the  workings  of  the  primitive 
pre-cooler  in  the  Los  Angeles  yards.  The  process 
was  very  slow,  and  it  took  upward  of  24  hours  to 
cool  a  single  car  to  40  degrees  and  theoretically 
the  heat  withdrawn  in  reducing  a  carload  of  384 
boxes  from  70  to  40  degrees  is  equivalent  to  melt- 
ing 2%  tons  of  ice.  The  experiments  were  carried 
far  enough  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  idea, 
which  was  simply  the  shooting  of  cold  air  into  one 
end  of  the  car  and  sucking  it  out  of  the  other  end. 
Fruit  wrapped  in  insulated  paper  cools  very  slow- 
ly and  to  bring  a  car  of  fruit  down  to  the  sup- 
posed safety  point  of  40  degrees  was  a  long  job. 
The  big  pre-cooler  of  the  private  car  lines  will 
shoot  this  air  through  a  whole  train  load  of  20 
cars  and  bring  it  to  a  temperature  of  between  50 
and  60  degrees  in  about  four  hours.  This  is  con- 
ceded to  be  cool  enough  to  greatly  help  the  fruit 
and  is  about  as  much  time  as  could  be  profitably 
spent  on  that  amount  of  fruit  when  it  is  considered 
that  at  times  there  are  over  200  cars  leaving  Cali- 
fornia in  a  single  day.  The  plants  will  run  night 
and  day  when  necessary  and  with  each  plant  ca- 
pable of  caring  for  six  trains  of  20  cars  each  they 
will  not  be  taxed  beyond  their  limit  for  same  time 
to  come. 

The  device  for  the  cooling  of  the  air  consists  of 
endless  coils  containing  the  chemicals  which  bring 
down  the  temperature.  Over  these  coils  the  air- 
will  be  driven  by  immense  fans  into  a.  ducts  lead- 
ing to  the  pipes  through  which  it  will  be  con  vexed 
to  the  cars  at  the  rate  of  7000  cubic  inches  a  min- 
ute. These  pipes  are  20  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
cars  are  connected  by  flexible  pipes  of  like  dimen- 
sions, the  air  being  forced  in  a  continuous  stream 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other  and  sucked 
out  to  be  cooled  all  over  again  by  the  ammonia 
coils. 


Besides  these  public  plants,  which,  be  it  under- 
stood have  never  yet  been  used  commercially,  bid 
which  will  be  ready  for  business,  this  year,  are 
three  private  plants  for  the  pre-cooling  of  oranges, 
one.  a  small  3-ton  plant  at  Arlington,  the  cooler  of 
the  Pomona  Citrus  Association,  which  gets  its  cold 
air  from  the  Pomona  Ice  Company  house  adjacent 
and  the  20-ton  plant  of  the  Gold  Buckle  Associa- 
tion at  East  Highland.  I  have  viewed  the  workings 
of  the  two  latter  plants  and  the  house  managers 
have  told  me  that  they  were  entirely  successful 
and  satisfactory  in  every  way.  In  the  Fast  High- 
land house,  if  I  remember  right,  there  is  a  capacity 
for  cooling  six  cars  in  36  hours,  every  box  of  fruil 
being  in  the  cold  room  that  length  of  time,  the 
temperature  being  brought  down  to  about  34  de- 
grees   It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  successful 


operation  of  the  public  plants  will  discourage  the 
further  installation  of  private  coolers  as  the  ex- 
pense of  a  20-ton  plant  amounts  to  over  $50,000, 
and  this  is  a  staggering  cost  to  the  average  pack- 
ing company  or  association.  This  year  will  fully 
test  the  feasibility  of  cooling  oranges  in  train  loads 
but  I  am  assured  that  the  railroad  companies  spent 
upwards  of  $100,000  in  tests  before  they  were  fully 
satisfied  that  the  workings  were  practical,  and  it 
looks  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  not 
put  further  money  in  unless  they  were. 


There  is  no  more  true  saying  than  the  one  that 
"misery  loves  company."  This  is  especially 
brought  to  my  mind  by  the  efforts  of  the  Florida 
press  to  minimize  the  frost  damage  in  that  State 
and  enlarge  upon  the  California  freeze.  It  is  true 
that  the  fruit  has  been  badly  hurt  in  California, 
and  the  damage  will  probably  amount  at  least  to 
50%  of  the  crop,  meaning  that  half  or  possibly  a 
little  more  of  the  oranges  raised  have  been  dam- 
aged to  some  extent,  some  very  bad  and  others  so 
little  hurt  that  they  will  probably  go  into  con- 
sumption without  being  detected. 

However,  the  trees  in  California  were  not  hurt 
in  this  worst  freeze  of  a  very  extraordinary  win- 
ter and  never  have  been  hurt  since  oranges  were 
grown  in  California,  yet  the  self-sat  istied  Florida 
editors  conclude  that  Florida  is  the  best  place  to 
raise  oranges  after  all. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  prominent  Florida  or- 
ange handler  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Cali- 
fornia reader  as  it  shows  conditions  in  that  State 
in  what  is  probably  the  true  light,  in  so  far  as  the 
writer  saw  it,  though  I  have  heard  reports  of  7-V  ! 
of  damage  to  the  crop  of  that  State.    He  says  : 

"It  is  just  as  hard  to  form  an  opinion  of  frost 
damage  in  Florida  oranges  as  it  is  to  California 
oranges.  Freezing  weather  prevailed  in  practi- 
cally every  orange  district  in  the  State,  the  dam- 
age, however,  being  much  greater  in  some  sections 
than  in  others.  Even  in  the  most  damaged  dis- 
tricts certain  groves  escaped  without  material  in- 
jury to  either  fruit  or  foliage.  The  bulk  of  the 
frost  damaged  fruit  will  be  marketed.  For  the 
past  30  days  the  movement  has  averaged  about 
100  cars  a  day,  and  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  more 
or  less  frosted." 

This  shows  that  conditions  in  Florida  are  much 
the  same  as  in  California  this  year,  but  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  "big  freeze"  ever  in  their 
minds  it  is  no  wonder  the  Florida  people  are  easily 
stampeded  and  seek  to  point  out  the  beam  in  the 
eye  of  their  neighbor  that  the  mote  in  their  own 
eye  may  go  unnoticed. 


Sometimes  an  unconscious  bit  of  humor  will 
creep  into  things  that  are  most  serious.  A 
Florida  paper  publishes  a  letter  from  a  California 
orange  grower,  who  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
Florida,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained out  here,  winding  up  with  this  gem:  "An 
effort  is  being  made  to  ship  this  worthless  stuff, 
but  the  railroads  are  alert  and  are  refusing  to 
haul  any  that  is  not  assured  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion." Now  what  do  you  know  about  that  I 
Bryan  may  yet  refuse  to  run  for  president,  Peary 
may  give  Cook  the  credit  for  discovering  the  Pole. 
Andrew  Carnegie  may  die  poor,  but  that  the  rail- 
roads would  refuse  to  haul  anything  that  they 
could  collect  freight  on  is  not  within  the  bounds 
of  reason.  They  have  already  hauled  too  much  of 
this  frozen  fruit,  though  not  from  their  stand- 
point, and  the  shippers  have  had  in  many  cases 
to  pay  as  much  for  freight  as  the  fruit  brought  in 
the  East,  and  in  other  cases  much  more. 

If  the  estimates  of  the  experts  are  correct  this 
frost  damage  means  a  big  loss  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies of  the  country.  The  estimates  of  the  total 
orange  crop  for  this  reason  ran  close  to  30. 000 
cars,  and  is  is  generally  conceded  thai  al  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  fruit  will  never  hi'  shipped.  The 
usual  car  contains  384  boxes  and  the  rates  are 
$1.15  a  hundred  pounds,  or  88  cents  a  box,  making 
each  car  cost  for  freight  a  little  less  than  $31!)  a 
car.  On  7500  cars  this  would  amount  to  the  re- 
spectable sum  of  $2,892,000.  A  further  loss  in 
possible  earnings  will  come  when  the  lemon  total 
is  figured  up,  for  possibly  2000  less  cars  of  lemons 
will  be  Shipped  from  the  Stae  than  last  year.  N'ot 
only  will  there  be  these  losses  to  figure  on.  but 
the  refrigerator  car  lines,  which  are  owned  by 
the  initial  lines,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
Fe.  have  made  extensive  preparations  for  icing 
and  pre-cooling  the  fruit  trains  this  summer,  and 
their  earnings  will  be  cut  down  considerably. 
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Prolific  Black  Wax.  long  and  large  pods,  golden  color, 
very  productive,  bearing  early  and  through  a  long  season. 

Burpee's  Bush  Lima,  reported  by  California  growers  as 
the  best  of  the  dwarf  Limas. 

Broad  Beans. — These  beans  are  related  to  the  so-called 
horse  bean,  but  by  breeding  have  lost  much  of  the  strong 
flavor  of  the  horse  bean,  and  have  so  increased  in  size  of 
the  seed  that  they  are  several  times  larger  than  the  horse 
bean.  In  Europe  they  are  esteemed  as  a  highly  nutritious 
and  palatable  vegetable.  The  seeds  only  are  eaten  and  are 
prepared  for  table  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Lima 
beans.  As  Lima  beans  are  more  delicate  in  flavor  and 
nearly  always  available  in  California  markets  there  is  less 
chance  for  broad  beans  than  elsewhere,  and  yet  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  easily  grown  gives  them  claim  to  at- 
tention. The  plants  are  productive  and  will  flourish  in 
almost  any  locality.  The  seed  should  be  planted  about 
three  inches  deep  in  double  rows,  eight  inches  between  the 
rows  forming  the  double  line,  four  inches  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows,  and  three  feet  between  the  double 
rnws.  The  early  formation  of  seed  can  be  hastened  by  re- 
moving  the  terminal  bud  of  the  plants  when  they  have 
reached  the  height  of  between  four  and  five  feet,  and  have 
produced  enough  flowers  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  pods. 
The  Green  Windsor  is  the  best  known  broad  bean. 

Climbing  Beans. — Pole  beans  are  usually  more  sus- 
ceptible to  heat  and  drought  than  the  better  bush  varie- 
ties, and  they  are  disappointing  in  other  ways.  Near  the 
coast,  however,  they  may  be  grown  and  trained  in  any 
way  the  grower  pleases,  from  a  six-foot  staff  to  a  whole 
wigwam  of  poles  and  strings.  Catalogues  of  California 
seedsmen  give  the  amateur  good  collections  to  select  from. 

Transplanted  Beans. — Beans  may  be  easily  grown  early 
in  moist  sand  in  a  protected  place  and  set  out  when  sev- 
eral inches  high  when  the  soil  and  air  are  fit  to  receive 
them.  The  best  way  to  get  a  good  start  in  a  family  garden 
is  the  method  ol'  .Mr.  Adams,  described  in  the  chapter  011 
propagation  by  which  a  whole  hill  is  moved  from  under 
cover  to  open  ground  at  one  operation. 

Growing  Beans  in  the  Irrigated  Garden. — Beans  may  be 
irrigated  in  any  of  the  ways  described  for  garden  practice, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  They  will  stand 
flooding  of  the  ground,  if  it  is  done  at  sundown.  They  will 
also  grow  well  on  the  ridge  systems,  either  with  water 
above  or  below,  according  to  the  soil.  Shallow  planting 
should  be  done  when  the  ground  is  to  be  kept  moist  by 
irrigation. 

THE  BEET. 

The  Beet. — Beta  vulgaris. 

French,  betterave ;  German,  runkelrube;  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  betwortel ;  Danish,  rodbede;  Italian,  barbabie- 
tola;  Spanish,  remolacha ;  Portuguese,  betarava. 

The  beet  as  a  garden  vegetable  is  taken  from  the  ground 
every  day  in  the  year  in  California.  It  can  be  sown  at 
almost  any  time,  and  at  all  stages  of  its  growth  is  un- 
injured by  any  temperature  which  is  experienced  in  Cali- 
fornia valleys.  Moisture  conditions  do,  however,  affect  its 
growth.  It  is  unwise  to  sow  the  seed  in  cold,  wet  ground, 
but  if  the  seedling  has  taken  hold  it  can  endure  extremes 
of  saturation  or  drought  for  a  long  period,  and  it  is  not 
injured  for  any  purpose  by  standing  where  it  has  grown 
for  a  considerable  time  after  it  has  reached  its  first  ma- 
turity. The  beet  is  counted,  however,  rather  a  coarse 
vegetable,  and  would  be  consigned  to  rather  a  lowly  place 
did  not  its  present  achievements  and  its  greater  promise 
as  a  source  of  sugar  give  it  commanding  importance. 
Though  our  people  are  somewhat  chary  about  putting  the 
boiled  beet-root  in  their  table  china,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  instal  in  cut  glass  or  silver  bowls  the  solid  extract  of 
beet-root  in  the  form  of  sugar  cubes  or  granules.  The  in- 
dustrial importance  of  the  beet  includes  also  its  value  and 
availability  as  an  auxiliary  cattle  food,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  esteemed  for  that  purpose  because  in  our  climate  it 

11  Is  no  root-cellar  or  even  earth-covering,  but  is  pulled 

all  days  of  the  year,  fresh  and  succulent,  from  the  site  in 
which  the  seed  was  cast  months  before. 

THE  GARDEN  BEET. 

Though,  as  stated,  the  beet  is  hardy  under  all  our  con- 
ditions, it  needs  for  the  proper  germination  of  its  seed 


moist,  warm  ground,  and  it  makes  rapid  and  tender 
growth  with  the  same  soil  conditions.  In  cold,  wet  soil  or 
in  hot,  dry  land,  it  will  grow  slowly  and  will  be  tough  and 
of  inferior  flavor.  Though  it  is  true  that  beets  will  endure 
much  drought,  growing  slowly  and  rooting  deeply  on  land 
where  grain  and  hay  would  fall  and  subsequently,  with 
the  coming  of  the  fall  rains,  assume  more  active  growth 
and  reach  large  size  for  the  winter  feeding  of  stock,  it  is 
not  in  that  way  that  tender  and  sound-flavored  table  beets 
can  be  produced.  They  should  make  rapid  growth  from 
start  to  finish,  and  then  they  may  remain  in  their  places 
for  some  time  without  notable  loss  of  quality,  unless  the 
ground  is  heavy,  becomes  saturated  and  retains  water.  In 
tact,  some  growers  on  well-cultivated  upland  loams  claim 
that  the  beets  improve  in  the  soil  and  are  sweetest  and 
tenderest  just  before  sending  up  their  seed  stalks.  In  lo- 
calities with  excessive  rains,  it  is  often  desirable  to  gather 
beets  and  pack  them  away  in  dry  sand,  but  in  most  places 
open  air  winter  conditions  do  not  make  this  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  seed  may  be  almost  continuously 
planted  if  moisture  conditions  are  arranged,  small  plant- 
ing for  several  successions  should  be  the  rule  in  the  family 
or  sale  garden,  if  long  use  from  one  planting  shows  de- 
terioration. 

Garden  Culture. — Beets  may  be  mown  in  the  hand-hoed 
garden  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  or  even  nearer  than  that 
if  space  is  precious,  but  rows  for  horse  work  should  be  18 
inches  or  two  feet,  according  as  may  be  necessary  to  agree 
with  the  unit  of  distance  chosen  to  bring  the  rows  of  up- 
right growers  uniform  distances  apart  for  ease  of  culti- 
vation. The  small  varieties  popular  in  this  State  do  not 
need  thai  distance,  perhaps,  but  all  sorts  of  spacing  is 
grievous  in  the  use  of  horse  tools. 

The  soil  lor  heels  should  be  well  worked  to  allow  natural 
penetration,  for  the  beet  has  a  taproot  of  great  importance 
in  its  development.  The  seed  may  be  soaked  before  plant- 
ing if  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  and  should  be  cov- 
ered from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  two  inches,  accord- 
ing as  the  soil  is  heavy  and  moist  or  light  and  dry.  In  late 
planting  the  seed  must  go  down  to  moisture,  and  there  is 
then  little  danger  of  rain  compacting  the  covering.  As 
for  time  of  planting,  it  may  be  done  any  time  when  the 
soil  is  moist  and  warm,  but  never  when  it  is  cold  or  wet. 
Seed  may  be  spaced  an  inch  in  the  drill  approximately,  but 
while  still  small  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  six  or 
eight  inches.  The  sooner  this  is  done  after  the  plants  have 
reached  a  height  of  three  or  four  inches  the  better.  It  is 
quite  a  common  practice  to  allow  the  rows  to  grow  thickly 
until  the  thinnings  are  large  enough  for  greens.  The  prac- 
tice injures  the  surviving  beets,  for  they  never  reach  quite 
the  development  they  would  if  they  had  never  been 
crowded,  but  with  some  the  gain  of  the  greens  is  a  com- 
pensation. 

Varieties. — The  garden  beets  popular  in  California  Eor 
table  use  are  all  of  the  round  or  flat  shapes,  and  all  of  red 
color. 

The  Eclipse,  an  old  favorite,  is  still  of  wide  popularity. 
It  is  early  and  of  good  quality,  and  symmetrical,  round 

form. 

The  Extra  Early  Egyptian  is  of  flat,  turnip  shape,  verj 

deep  color,  early,  tender  and  fine. 

Morse's  Improved  Blood  Turnip,  especially  selected  for 
style  and  quality,  deep  red,  green  tops. 

Crosby's  Egyptian,  of  flatter  form  than  Early  Egyptian, 
good  for  early  use.  but  maintains  tenderness  well  as  it  gets 
larger  size,  very  bright  clear  red  flesh. 

Edmunds'  Blood  Turnip  is  another  favorite  market  va- 
riety, round  and  smooth,  deep  color  and  good  quality. 

Early  Blood  Turnip  is  also  largely  grown.  It  is  round, 
good  form  and  quality. 

Long  Smooth  Blood  is  an  old  standard  variety  for  those 
who  like  beets  for  slicing.  It  roots  deeply  and  stands 
drought  well. 

THE  SCOAR  BEET  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  preceding  chapters  on  Cali- 
fornia climates  and  soils  has  direct  reference  to  the  ex- 
ceptional adaptation  of  the  State  to  the  growth  of  the 
sugar  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The  vast 
area  of  rich.  deep,  loamy  and  easily-worked  soils,  which 
afford  the  plant  deep  rooting,  free  expansion  and  large 
yield  of  rich  beets;  the  equable  climate,  which  insures 
ample  sun-action,  freedom  from  Low  temperature,  and  an 
almost  continuous  growing  season  through  the  year  for  a 
hardy  plant  like  the  beet,  and  thus  provides  for  sugar 
factories  a  maximum  working  season  without  protection 
of  the  rich,  raw  material  from  freezing — these  are  local 
advantages  for  beet  growing  and  sugar  making,  the  im- 
portance of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  There 
are  also  many  incidental  advantages  and  benefits  in 
ground  which  does  not  freeze  and  in  factories  where  the 
absence  of  freezing  temperature  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
build  for  protection  of  men,  materials  and  machinery,  ex- 
cept from  heat  and  rain. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


If  you  are  inter- 
im      ested  in   the  best 

W^.  TREES, 
"^■A  and 

R  PLANTS, 

^^^|^^  Write  for  Catalogue, 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Germain's  True  to  Name 
High  Grade  Tested  Seeds 

Are  as  good  as  can  be  secured  at  any  price. 
California  Grown  Seeds  are  now  l)eing 

used  throughout  the  world. 
In  fact  California  is  being  looked  upon  to 
SEED  the  World. 

WHY? 

/  It  produces  seeds  true  to  name 
BECAUSE    "  thoroughly  ripens  its  seed 
(  It  produces  the  best 

It  Paya  to  Plant  the  liest.    There  is  no 

economy  in  Planting  Poor  Seed. 
1910  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  sent  FREE 
on  Application. 

GERMAIN  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

330  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Snap  for  Vegetable 
Growers ! 

SANBORN'S    BLUE    \M>  GOLD  COLLEC-4 
Tlo\  OF  8  CHOICE  VEGETABLES 
FOB  28  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
Beet — i)«-iroit  ihirk  Bed. 
Ctml — Ox  Heart* 
i  ii «•  ii  in  Imt — White  Spine. 
Lettaee — California  Cream  Batter* 
Onion— Yellow  Dmiver. 
it.iiii-.il — Scarlet  Turnip. 
sqiiiiMh — Early  N\  bite  HunIi. 
Turnip—  Purple  Top,  St  nip  I ,e«  f. 
HERE'S  9'2  WORTH  FOB  28  CENTS. 

H.  M.  SANBORN  &  CO., 

517  FOURTEENTH  ST.,     ■      OAKLAND,  CAL. 


OMIT  SEEK  TO  RECEIVE 
COLD  MEDAL- H16HEST 
AWARD  AT  AY  P  E 


EDS 


WHITE  TO  LILLYS 
SEATTLE-PORTLAND 
FOR  CATALOG-FRfcK 


Western  Seed  for 
Western  Planters 

Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seeds. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Hickey  &  Vonsen,  Inc, 

132-134  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  California. 


February  26,  1910. 
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KNOCK  THE  PEACH  WORM! 


(Continued  From  Page  161.) 

course,  eating  away  all  of  the  twig  save 
a  mere  shell  of  bark  and  fibrous  material 
on  the  outside.  The  attack  of  the  bud- 
worm  is  generally  more  to  be  noticed  and 
feared  on  young  trees  than  on  older  ones. 
Three  or  four  worms  can  completely  de- 
stroy a  young  tree,  and  while  their  at- 
tack on  an  older  tree  would  be  serious, 
yet  not  be  fatal. 

When  the  worms  attain  their  full 
growth  they  withdraw  from  the  green 
material  in  which  they  had  been  working 
and  crawl  down  on  the  limbs  to  the  main 
branches  and  to  the  trunk.  Here  the 
rough  bark  offers  many  places  of  scanty 
concealment  sufficient  for  pupation.  After 
choosing  their  places  and  spinning  their 
slight,  web-like  cocoons,  the  worms  pass 
into  the  pupa  form,  attaining  it  in  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  days.  The  adult 
moths  begin  to  emerge  from  the  pupae  in 
from  10  to  12  days.  They  are  of  small 
size,  very  delicate,  with  narrow,  well- 
fringed  wings.  The  color  is  quite  sub- 
dued, being  a  beautiful  dark  steel-gray  in 
general  effect.  On  closer  examination  it 
will  be  noticed  that  this  general  color  is 
relieved  by  certain  darker  spots  on  the 
fore  wings,  which  are  folded  over  the 
abdomen  when  the  insect  is  at  rest. 

The  adult  moths  begin  egg  laying  early 
in  May.  The  eggs  are  generally  placed  in 
the  new  twigs  near  the  bases  of  the  leaves 
and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  out  from  the  point  of  beginning 
of  the  twigs.  Young  worms  begin  to 
come  from  these  eggs  in  about  10  days. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  wan- 
der about  on  the  twigs  doing  scarcely  any 
eating.  Finally  they  would  select  a  place 
a  short  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  twig 
and  eat  into  it  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  bore 
into  the  pith,  and  then  follow  down  the 
pith  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  gen- 
eration of  worms  did.  The  worms  act 
thus  as  "twig-borers"  for  a  period  cover- 
ing about  20  days,  and  then  seek  the 
fruit,  if  any  is  on  the  tree. 

Early  in  June  the  second  generation  of 
worms  begins  operation  as  fruit-worms. 
They  had  been  working  some  time  as 
twig-borers  as  already  described,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  now  begin  to  leave 
the  twigs  and  attack  the  fruit.  It  is  in 
this  work  in  the  fruit  that  the  insect  does 
its  greatest  damage  and  has  attracted 
most  attention.  The  attack  of  the  fruit 
is  very  characteristic,  nothing  else  being 
mistakable  for  it.  Not  only  is  the  stem 
end  thus  generally  chosen  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack,  but  a  certain  portion 
of  the  stem  end— the  line  that  is  called 
the  suture.  After  boring  through  the  skin 
the  worm  begins  to  feed  upon  the  tissue 
of  the  fruit  beneath,  often  excavating  a 
large  chamber,  which  is  more  or  less  filled 
with  gummy  matter  and  excrement.  The 
mouth  of  the  burrow  is  also  generally 
filled  with  these  materials  mixed  to 
gether. 

The  skin  above  the  hollowed  out  por 
tion  of  the  fruit  first  turns  dark  and 
shrivels  up  to  a  certain  extent,  and  finally 
decay  usually  sets  in.    When  riper  fruit 
is  attacked  the  worms  frequently  bu 
rows  to  and  around  the  pit;  and  if  the 
latter  is  split  it  often  attacks  the  seed 
The  worm  may,  under  certain  circum 
stances,  make  its  attack  at  other  points 
than  in  the  stem  end  of  the  fruit.  Quite 
frequently  when  two  peaches  are  in  con- 
tact on  the  tree,  the  worm  bores  its  way 
into  one  of  the  fruits  at  this  point  of  con- 
tact; or  if  a  leaf  or  twig  touches  the  fruit, 
here  also  the  worm  may  enter.   The  char- 
acter of  the  injury  is  the  same  in  any 
of  these  cases,  and  the  fruit  is  ruined. 
Thus  it  appears  it  has  a  very  busy  life  of 
it  until  it  destroys  the  fruit.    It  keeps 
on  its  way,  however,  until  it  has  regis- 
tered two  or  three  generations  which  live 
in  much  the  same  way  until  the  time 
comes  for  the  last  generations  of  worms 


to  seal  themselves  up  in  the  bark  and  hi- 
bernate until  the  spring  heat  which  swells 
the  fruit  buds,  reminds  them  of  their  last 
task,  namely,  to  get  a  good  meal  of  new 
tissue  and  preparation  for  their  transfor- 
mation. Thus  we  have  followed  this  in- 
sect through  the  year  leaving  it  emerging 
from  its  winter  shelter  where  we  found  it 
at  the  beginning  of  this  popular  sketch. 

To  prevent  all  these  generations  and 
their  evil  work  the  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied thoroughly  just  before  or  just  as  the 
first  peach  blossoms  are  opening.  There 
is  a  little  margin  about  it  because  the 
spray  will  not  injure  bloom  that  is  closed 
though  the  color  of  the  petals  shows  and 
though  the  first  to  open  may  be  killed 
there  are  usually  plenty  to  follow.  The 
time  to  make  the  application  differs  with 
the  variety.  It  should  be  done  when  the 
buds  have  begun  to  swell  perceptibly,  and 
it  may  be  delayed,  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  tree,  until  after  the  blossoms 
have  begun  to  appear  as  suggested.  Do 
not  count  the  days  on  the  calendar:  watch 
the  buds,  they  show  you  just  when  to 
strike. 

The  spray  to  use  is  whichever  you 
choose  of  the  following: 

1.  Lime  sulphur:  Quicklime,  33 
pounds;  sulphur,  66  pounds;  water,  200 
gallons. 

Sift  the  sulphur  through  a  box  with  a 
screen  bottom  into  a  boiling  tank  with  50 
gallons  of  water.  Add  the  lime  and  boil 
45  minutes  to  one  hour.  Stir  frequently. 
Strain  through  cheesecloth  or  burlap  and 
dilute  to  make  200  gallons.  If  extra  lime 
is  desired  strain  in  milk  of  lime  when 
spray  is  ready  for  use. 

2.  Commercial  lime  sulphur: 

The  standard  strength  corresponding 
to  the  above  formula  is  obtained  when 
the  commercial  solution  is  diluted  1  to  9. 

Now  hit  the  peach  moth  and  do  not 
have  wormy  peaches  this  summer. 


The  H.  W.  Bennett  Co.,  of  New  York, 
recently  bought  3340  acres  in  the  Aromas 
district,  Monterey  county.  A  great  por- 
tion of  this  ranch  will  be  set  out  to  euca- 
lyptus trees. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Blossom  Festival, 
which  is  held  in  Saratoga  every  year, 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  fine  this 
year,  as  the  weather  has  held  the  buds 
back  so  that  they  will  all  burst  out  at  the 
same  time. 
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ILLSON'S 

ACME  WALNUT 

Is  a  large,  handsome  nut,  very 
symmetrical,  and  runs  very  even 
in  size  and  form.  Has  a  smooth, 
medium  shell  well  filled  with 
plump,  rich  kernel.  Bears  young 
in  nursery. 


Wilson's  WONDER  and  FRAN- 
QUETIE  are  also  Specialty 
Walnuts 

Enormous  Size — Thin  Shell. 

Prices  are  Reasonable  and  Stock 
of  the  Best. 


We  solicit  large  orders  from 
anywhere. 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLS0N,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Counly,  Cal. 


PLANTS  ■  SEEDS 

Superb— Everbearing 
Strawberries. 


Giant  Himalayas 
Blackberries, 

the  greatest  of  croppers.    Other  small  fruit. 

Reliable  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds 

at  honest  prices. 

Don't  fail  to  ask  for  our  catalogue.  Every- 
thing for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 


G.  H.  Hopkins  &  Son, 

Burbank,  Cal. 


RIIV  TDFfQ*RUIT  and 

PUT   I  KLLu [ORNAMENTAL 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
irom   


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  grafted 
from  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
Ihey  order.  


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


ROSES 

Strong  field  grown  2-year-old  plants; 
over  200  varieties  to  select  from  at  our 
selection  of  varieties;  5  plants  for  $1.00; 
10  plants  for  $2.00;  100  plants  for  $18.00. 

Camellias  with  flower  buds,  fine  double 
European  varieties,  at  75  cents  to  $1.00 
each. 

Camellias  without  flower  buds,  from  2a 
cents  up. 

Tree  Paeonias,  strong,  finest  verieties, 
75  cents  to  $1.25  each. 

Ericas  in  many  varieties,  from  25  cents 
and  up. 

Also  a  large  collection  of  Palms.  Orna- 
mental, Shade  and  Fruit  Trees.  Eucalyptus, 
Cypress  Pines  in  flats.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Prop.,  3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francuco 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  Gypsum.  It  corrects  soil  con- 
ditions, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  in  the 
soil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

4.MBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FERRY'S" 


SEEDS 


To  grow  the  fin- 
est flowers  and  ] 
-    most  luscious 
vegetables,  plant  tho  bout 
seeds.  Ferry's  Seeds  aro  best 
becaus  they  never  fall  In  yield 
or  quality.  Tho  best  Harden- 
ers and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry's  seeds  to  bo  tho 
hlKhest  standard  of  quality 
yet  attained.     For  sale 
everywhere. 
[  FERRY'S  1910  Seed  Annual 
Froo  on  request 
0.  M.  FERRY  »  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Blue  and  Red  Cum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roots  nnd  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 


BARTLETT  PEAR  on  Pear  or 
Quince. 

TUSCAN  and  PHILLIPS  CLING 
PEACH,  MUIR  PEACH. 

BING,  ROYAL  ANN  and  TAR- 
TARIAN CHERRY  on  Hahaleb 
root. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  on  Myrobolan. 
TILTON,      HEMSKIRKE  and 

ROYAL  APRICOT. 
APPLE,  assorted. 

AND 

Acacias,  Grevillea,  Pepper,  Crypto- 
meria,  Camphor,  Sequoia,  Roses, 
and  General  Ornamental  Stock. 

GET  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 


Per  1000. 

10  in.  long,  7  wide,  $  9.50 

12  in.  long,  7  wide,  10.50 

14  in.  long,  7  wide,  11.50 

16  in.  long,  7  wide,  13.00 

18  in.  long,  7  wide,  14.50 

24  in.  long,  7  wide,  17.00 

30  in.  long,  7  wide,  20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..    LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Agricultural  Science. 


ON  SOIL  BACTERIA. 


By  Mr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Instructor  in  Soil 
Bacteriology  in  the  University  of 
California. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 

De-nitkikn-ation'. — Such  in  brief  is  the 
story  of  the  solution  of  insoluble  nitro- 
gen in  the  humus  by  bacteria  and  realiz- 
ing its  importance  to  plant  development 
and  that  the  nitrogen  transforming  bac- 
teria are  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  soluble 
plant  foods  and,  hence,  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  we  begin  to  understand  more 
strikingly  than  ever  how  thoroughly  de- 
pendent we  are  on  these  little  friends  of 
ours  which  we  can  only  see  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  microscope.  But  as  in  all 
things  of  life  there  is  always  some  bad 
along  with  the  good,  so  we  have,  the 
more's  the  pity,  some  soil  bacteria  which 
undo  the  work  of  the  nitrifying  organ- 
isms under  certain  conditions.  These 
bacteria  are  known  as  the  denitrifying 
bacteria  and  have  the  power  of  reducing 
nitrates  to  nitrogen  gas  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  to  the  soil  because  the  nitro- 
gen passes  back  into  the  atmosphere  and, 
therefore,  out  of  the  reach  of  plants  which 
are  unable  to  regain  it  without  the  help 
of  other  bacteria  of  which  I  shall  speak 
later.  Stable  manures  contain  many  mil- 
lions of  denitrifying  bacteria  and  several 
species  have  been  found  in  soils,  but  for- 
tunately for  farm  practice,  there  are  only 
a  few  of  these  which  have  the  power  of 
reducing  nitrates  to  gaseous  nitrogen,  the 
others  only  reducing  the  nitrates  partly 
and  thus,  not  actually  robbing  the  soil  of 
fertility  for  any  length  of  time.  To  re- 
duce the  activity  of  the  denitrifying  bac- 
teria proper,  to  a  minimum  and  in  some 
cases  to  almost  nothing,  there  are  means 
which  we  can  employ  to  which  I  shall  re- 
fer under  practical  considerations  with 
reference  to  soil  bacteria. 

Nitkoukx  Fixing  Bacteria.  —  Thus 
briefly  I  have  tried  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plant  is 
supplied  with  nitrates  in  the  soil  by  the 
action  of  soil  bacteria;  but  all  the  pro- 
cesses described  are  merely  concerned  in 
making  soluble  the  nitrogen  that  already 
exists  in  the  soil  humus.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  addition  of  fertility 
to  the  soil  and  are  powerless  to  add  any 
elements  of  fertility  to  it.  Now,  there  are 
several  classes  of  soil  bacteria  which  have 
the  power  of  adding  to  it  nitrogen  from 
the  air  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  de- 
pending upon  the  species  concerned.  They 
are  termed  in  the  aggregate  the  nitrogen 
fixing  bacteria  and  as  such  form  the  sec- 
ond large  class  of  bacteria  which  I  spoke 
of  before,  as  concerned  with  the  nitrogen 
question.  Let  us  see  what  these  inter- 
esting organisms  are  which  are  thus  be- 
stowing their  best  efforts  in  our  interests 
and  how  they  accomplish  their  work. 

We  must  remember  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  universe  travels  in  its  regular  cycle 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and  back. 
The  plant  takes  up  the  nitrates  from  the 
soil,  and  forms  protein  tissue,  the  animal 
consumes  the  plant  and  forms  muscle  and 
other  tissue  from  the  plant  protein.  Then 
animal  or  plant  residues  return  to  the 
soil  and  the  bacteria  changes  the  nitrogen 
in  them  into  nitrates  as  described  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  Primarily  it  is  the  en- 
ergy derived  from  the  sun  that,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  living  protoplasm,  im- 
pels the  atoms  to  enter  one  or  another  of 
the  innumerable  combinations.  These 
atoms  are  as  Carlyle  would  put  it,  "but 
the  garment  of  the  spirit,"  and  the  atom 
of  nitrogen  which  today  forms  a  part  of 
a  cell  in  the  cabbage  leaf  may,  on  the 
morrow,  be  part  of  a  brain  cell  of  a  great 
statesman,  or,  perchance,  a  part  of  some 
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Lime  for  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.  Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY   COMPANY,    AHD   MANY  OTHERS. 

ABk  your  dealer  for  It  or  addresB, 

PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE!  AIVD  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Komch.  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 
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prices.  We  can  interest  you.  Bend  for 
Catalogue. 
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WALNUT  TREES 

grown  from  carefully  selected  seed, 
will  produce  95$  No.  1  nuts  of  which 
26$  will  grade  fancy.  Nuts  grown 
from  seed  are  more  hardy ,  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost,  blight  or  sun- 
burn.   I'ostal  for  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 

FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Mulr  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
lug,  and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  tlrm  and  of 
exceptionally  tine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  SILVA-BERUTlloLUT  CO., 

161  Orchard  Ht.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletles  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  6tock  of  many  varieties  Is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.   Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

THE    FAMOUS    INSECTICIDE   AND  FUNGICIDE. 

It  has  been  found  that  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  used  in  the  early- 
part  of  the  season  is  as  effective  for  Blight  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  tree  as  Bluestone.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  use  of  Bordeaux  is  being  entirely  eliminated  and  lime  and 
sulphur  solution  used  for  all  purposes.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  especially  the  Peach.  Almond  and  Apricot  should  be  immediately  sprayed 
for  the  first  spraying.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done  on  all  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  guaranteed  article,  properly  pre- 
pared, free  from  sediment,  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  a  mixture  himself. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  factory  at 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

RELIABLE  GROWERS  OF  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  AND  VINES 

WE  AUK  GROWING  THE 

Largest  Stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the  State 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Personal  attention  given  to  orders  from  planters. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  needs  now. 


MAIN  OFFICE, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IX  IS  THE  BEST  OF"  ALL. 
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SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 
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Let  me  tell  you  how 
you  can  make  $1000 
to  $1500  profit  per  acre 

on  your  land  by  raising  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 
It  is  one  of  California's  most  profitable  products. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

yields  $1,000  per  acre  first  year  after  planting.  At  its 
best  during  season  when  little  other  garden  truck  is 
obtainable.  Is  easier  to  raise  than  corn  or  pumpkins. 
Five  to  ten  acres  will  make  you  independent. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  wonderful 
money-making  product,  fill  out  the  coupon  attached 
and  mail. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Anyone  having:  good  land  can  get  credit  on  plants.  For  full 
information  send  this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  PASADENA,  CAL. 
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P. 
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bacterial  spore  which  only  the  most 
powerful  microscope  will  enable  us  to  see. 
Now,  then,  what  further  part  have  bac- 
teria in  the  nitrogen  cycle  than  that  de- 
scribed? We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  great  aerial  ocean  in  which  we  are 
submerged  containing  as  it  does  more 
than  7.8%  by  volume  of  gaseous  nitrogen 
does  not  directly  offer  that  element  to  the 
plant  world.  In  order  that  the  nitrogen 
may  become  available  it  must  be  made  to 
combine  with  other  elements  first.  Like 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  floating  on 
the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  yet 
perishing  for  lack  of  water;  so  plants 
growing  at  the  bottom  of  this  vast  aerial 
ocean,  would  yet  starve  for  lack  of  nitro- 
gen if  there  were  not  means  in  nature's 
workshop  to  combine  that  very  inert  gas. 
Of  such  means,  bacteria  are  by  far  the 
most  important  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  large  classes  known,  respectively,  as 
the  nonsymbiotic  and  tne  symbiotic  nitro- 
gen fixing  bacteria  which  explained  means 
those  which  can  assimilate  nitrogen  from 
the  air  by  living  in  soils  without  co-opera 
tion  with  the  higher  plants,  as  for  ex^ 
ample,  in  fallow  soils,  and  those  which 
must  live  together  with  the  higher  plants 
to  fix  appreciable  quantities  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  To  the  first  class  belong 
several  species  of  two  large  genera  both 
of  which  have  been  discovered  within  the 
last  14  years.  One  genus  is  that  known 
as  Clostridium  which  can  only  live  in  the 
absence  of  free  oxygen  and  has  only  a 
small  nitrogen  fixing  power.  This  genus 
was  described  by  Winogradsky,  the  great 
Russian  physiologist,  to  whose  immortal 
work  on  nitrification  I  have  just  referred. 
The  other  genus  is  that  known  as  Azoto- 
bacter  and  was  discovered  and  described 
by  Professor  Beyerinck,  of  the  University 
of  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1901.  He  then 
described  two  species,  three  additional 
species  were  added  in  1903  and  1904  by  a 
namesake  of  mine  at  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  two  more  species 
were  added  during  the  past  year,  one  by 
Lohnis,  of  Leipzig,  in  Germany,  and  an- 
other by  myself.  Some  of  these  species 
have  very  marked  powers  of  fixing  nitro- 
gen, it  having  been  calculated  that  as 
much  as  40  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  year  were  fixed  by  these  bac- 
teria from  the  air.    The  bacteria  of  the 


Azotobacter  group  must  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  free  oxygen  for  their  develop- 
ment, and  they  are  usually  found  only  in 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil.  They  are, 
because  of  their  comparatively  large  size 
and  peculiar  structure,  of  as  much  inter- 
est to  the  investigator  as  to  the  farmer. 
Unfortunately  our  attempts  at  using  these 
bacteria  for  inoculation  into  soils  have 
thus  far  proven  unsuccessful.  Perhaps, 
when  we  shall  know  more  about  them, 
we  can  learn  to  use  them  for  inoculation 
work,  as  I  little  doubt  we  shall  in  the  not 
very  distant  future,  and  then  we  shall 
have  at  our  command  a  veritable  boon  to 
practical  farming. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


FRENCH  PRUNE; 
TUSCAN,  ORANGE  and 
PHILLIPS  CLING 
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FARM    W  ANTED 

We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  for 
sale  in  good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  writ**  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


G  RAPE  FRUIT 

For  Sale— 1500  Marsh  Seedless  grape=frult  trees, 
two  years  old.    N-t  touched  by  frost. 

W.  M.  BRISTOL, 
East  Highlands,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 


Albany,  Oregon. 


MAMOTH,  HIMALAYA, 
LOGAN  and 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Write  us  for  special  price 

COLONY  NURSERY,  Gridley,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES 

ALL  STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

The  best  that  good 
care  can  produce 

Write  for  Spring  Surplus  List. 
Book  your  order  at  once, 
we  are  seiling  out  fast 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 

171  Orchard  Street    Newcastle,  California 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STRBBT.  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A-  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  OS 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  in  Fresno  County— 1, 000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIKST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  Increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

CAN  SUPPLY 

All  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees— 

ESPECIALLY 

Apple  and  Cherry  Trees 

All  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine, 
Raisin  and  Table  Grapes 

ALSO 

Fig  Trees 

Catalogue  Free.  Address 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor 

BOX  615x,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  S  I  Al  l  I  I  K 
OFFICE:  624  California  St..  San  Francisco. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  1400  FOURTH  ST- SAN  FRANCISCO 
D APED  Hlaku,  Moftltt  <v  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn   Blake  MoFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  Riverside  Grove  &  Water  Company 
is  planting  40,000  orange  and  lemon  trees 
on  its  large  tract  at  La  Sierra  Heights. 

Many  of  the  orchardists  near  Stockton 
are  planting  English  walnuts  this  year  or 
are  grafting  them  onto  the  roots  of  the 
black  walnut. 

Acampo  fruit  growers  have  signed  with 
the  Stewart  Fruit  Company  to  handle 
their  crop  of  grapes  this  season,  which 
will  be  about  200  carloads. 

The  Fruit  Growers  of  El  Dorado  county 
met  on  February  23d  at  Placerville  and 
took  steps  towards  standardizing  and 
marketing  their  fruit  to  a  better  advant- 
age. 

Twelve  carloads  of  Sultana  raisins 
were  sold  last  week  in  Fresno.  The  price 
was  21-jc.  a  pound,  and  tnis  makes  a  big 
hole  in  the  stock  of  seedless  raisins  on 
hand. 

A  recent  shipment  of  almond  trees  to 
J.  M.  Hampton,  of  Live  Oak,  Sutter  county, 
was  found  to  be  infested  with  root  borer 
and  was  burned  by  order  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Stabler. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Bowman 
of  Placer  county,  reports  a  record  break- 
ing purchase  of  spray  pumps  among  the 
fruit  growers  of  that  county.  This  shows 
that  the  ranchers  are  in  earnest  in  their 
endeavor  to  get  rid  of  fruit  pests. 

C.  N.  Tharsing,  one  of  the  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioners  of  Shasta  coun- 
ty, resigned  last  week,  and  his  resigna 
tion  takes  effect  on  March  7.  G.  A.  Land- 
man is  the  only  commissioner  left  at  pres- 
ent as  William  Weaver  of  this  board  re- 
signed some  time  ago. 

The  grape  growers  around  Yuba  City 
are  making  plans  towards  forming  a 
grape  growers'  association.  The  idea  is 
to  pool  their  crops  if  necessary,  and  to 
keep  the  members  of  such  an  organiza 
tion  better  informed  on  market  condi 
tions. 

Reports  from  different  parts  of  Te- 
hama county  show  that  the  number  of 
peach  trees  planted  will  increase  the  acre- 
age of  these  trees  very  materially.  The 
results  from  peaches  in  this  county  seem 
to  be  much  better  than  from  any  other 
crop. 

One  of  the  largest  cherry  orchards  in 
the  world  is  being  planned  on  the  Hewitt 
Ranch,  near  Farmington,  San  Joaquin 
county.  A  large  acreage  will  be  planted 
and  pooled  so  that  each  grower  will  have 
stock,  and  the  entire  output  will  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  officials  named  by  the 
growers. 

A  large  acreage  of  cantaloupes  is  being 
planted  in  the  Thermal  Valley.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  force  the  growth 
so  as  to  have  as  many  Jume  melons  as 
possible.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  ground 
is  worked  several  times  before  planting, 
and  the  ridging  system  and  planting  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  furrow  is  recom- 
mended. 

Representative  Needham  states  that 
he  does  not  expect  a  decision  of  the  Ref- 
eree Board  regarding  the  effect  of  the  use 
of  sulphur  in  drying  fruit  for  several 
months  yet.  The  decision  of  this  board 
will  be  deferred  until  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  to  the  present  fruit  crop.  This  will 
enable  the  California  fruit  packers  to  go 
ahead  without  interference. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change is  trying  to  find  some  method  of 
preventing  frost-bitten  oranges  from  be- 
ing shipped  to  the  East.  So  far  the  only 
conclusion  that  has  been  reached  is  that 
a  State  law  should  be  passed  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors  with  authority  to 


forbid  the  shipping  of  any  fruit  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  This  would  include 
frozen  oranges. 

The  Grifnn-Skelley  Company  has  its 
buyers  out  through  the  cling  peach  sec- 
tions of  Sutter  county  buying  up  peaches 
on  term  contracts.  The  company  is  of- 
fering $30  per  ton  for  Phillips  and  Tus- 
can clings,  and  is  getting  a  number  of 
local  growers  to  sign  three-year  contracts 
at  this  price.  The  former  contracts  on 
which  many  growers  have  sold  were  for 
five  and  ten  years  at  $25  a  ton,  made 
mostly  with  the  California  Fruit  Canning 
Association.  Most  of  these  contracts  have 
expired,  however,  and  $30  a  ton  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  rate. 

In  accordance  with  authorizations  of 
the  fruit  growers  who  recently  met  in 
oacramento,  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner appointed  a  committee  of  30 
fruit  growers  to  solicit  members,  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  another  meeting 
of  the  growers,  when  the  league  will  be 
formally  organized.  Papers,  reviewing  in 
brief  the  action  of  the  recent  meeting, 
have  been  sent  to  each  of  these  30  com- 
mitteemen, who  are  representative  grow- 
ers in  each  of  the  big  fruit  districts  of 
the  State.  These  will  be  circulated  for 
signatures  and  in  a  short  time  the  com- 
mitteemen will  call  the  second  meeting. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schulz,  of 
Tulare  county,  is  having  a  law  passed 
which  will  force  all  those  people  having 
orange  seeds  shipped  into  the  county  to 
have  them  consigned  in  care  of  the  in- 
spector for  fumigation  and  he  will  then 
forward  them  to  the  consignee.  The  ex- 
penses of  such  inspection  and  fumigation 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  seeds 


Superintendent  Wanted. 

An  experienced  nml  up-to-date  riineluT 
who  understands  apple  raining;  alxo  han- 
dling Bneep|  raneli  located  In  the  northern 
part  hi  the  State;  must  have  firNt-elan* 
references)  married  man  preferred;  terniH 
to  be  agreed  upon.  Anwwer,  M.  A.  II.,  nth 
and  nramian  St..  San  Franelaco. 


A-P-H-I-N-E 

The  New  Insecticide 
Discovery  Which 
Kills  Plant  Lice  of 
Every  Species. 


"There  was  a  demonstration  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  new  destroyer  of  insect 
pests  on  Saturday  last  at  the  new  seed 
store  of  the  H.  K.  Michell  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Growers  had  been  invited  to  bring  plants 
of  all  kinds  that  were  infested  and  see 
the  various  "critters'  put  awav  in  a  jiff\. 
which  prediction  was  certainly  carried  out. 
Martin  C.  Ebel,  the  treasurer  of  the  Ap- 
hine  Co.,  was  the  demonstrator  and  show- 
ed how  very  easy  it  was  to  apply  the  in- 
secticide. Jt  is  not  an  oily,  sticky,  or  bad 
smelling  solution,  and  when  applied  does 
not  require  washing  off,  except  that  a 
good  hosing  the  next  day  will  remove  all 
insects,  from  which  all  life  appears  to  be 
taken  with  one  application.  In  this  dem- 
onstration one  plant  in  particular,  a  ficus, 
was  badly  affected  with  the  long  Belgian 
scale  and  mealy  bug.  The  Belgian  black 
scale  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  toughest  of 
the  family,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  the  application  the  insects  were 
easily  removed  by  wiping,  and  a  good 
stream  from  the  hose  would  have  cleared 
the  leaves  effectually.  We  congratulate 
the  Aphine  Company  on  the  apparent  suc- 
cess of  their  solution  as  seen  here,  for  if 
the  results  attained  in  this  test  will  work 
out  practically  on  a  large  place,  the  cost 
of  growing  plants  will  be  materially  re- 
duced, and  growers  will  have  to  find  'some 
other  'rainy  day'  job  than  gunning  for 
bugs." — -"The  American  Florist,"  Feb.  19. 
1910. 

"Collier's  Weekly"  says,  "Aphine  has  a 
future  as  wide  and   long  as  the  United 

States. 

Manufactured  by 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MADISON,  N.  J. 

selling  agents  : 
MacRorie-McLai  is  Company, 
721  Crocker  liullding, 
san  Francisco,  California. 


KILL = THRIPS 

Go  after  them  right — and  right  now — and  you'll  have  little  diffi- 
culty. If  thrips  are  in  your  orchard,  you've  got  to  spray,  that's  all. 
or  they  will  destroy  the  producing  capacity  of  your  trees  and  make 
your  fruit  practically  worthless  in  the  market. 

Send  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  Government  Bulletin  on  thrips,  and 
then  get  after  them.  The  Government  formula  includes  distillate 
emulsion — and 

BEAN'S  BUG-GO 

is  the  most  perfect  distillate  emulsion  ever  produced.  It  is  the  most 
economical  spray  and  especially  effective  when  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment formula  where  distillate  emulsion  is  called  for.  It  immedi- 
ately dilutes  with  cold  water  and  requires  hut  little  agitation. 

TO  SAVE  TIME,  send  $9  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Bug-go  to 
make  1500  gallons  of  spray.   "We  prepay  the  freight. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Also  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


) 


Spray  Pumps 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue — 

HOW  TO  SPRAY 

When  to  Spray,  and 
What  Spray  to  Use 

Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 


IN  VARIETY. 


Of  our  high  standard  in  quality — by  the  single  box  or  by  carload. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

Our  Booklet,  on  "When,  How,  and  What  to  Plant,"  a  revised 
edition— to  our  patons  only.  To  others  on  receipt  of  postage. 
Postals  not  noticed. 

ADDRESS, 

W.    A.    X.  STRATTON, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


HRFFNJRAM  K    PS.w^e?  .V8,"?11?  Hoda  and  l'"re  Hotash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 

T.  W.  J  ACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Buying  of  Citrus  Trees 

IS  A  SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

You  cannot  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  nor  blood  from  stones,  nor  good  crops 
of  tine  oranges  and  lemons  from  Inferior  trees  A  poor  tree  Is  an  expensive  experiment 
entailing  only  vexation  of  spirit  and  a  dwindling  pocket  book.  Then  why  experiment  with 
stock  of  doubtful  quality  ?  Why  not  get  the  best  and  be  Bure  of  the  future?  For  20  years  we 
have  been  supplying  the  people  who  grow  good  citrus  fruits  with  their  trees  In  every  citrus 
growing  section  of  the  world,  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  equally  well.  Why  not  write  us 
and  let  us  become  better  acquainted  ? 

The  economics  of  successful  orange  and  lemon  growing  Is  tersely  explained  In  our  book, 
entitled  "The  Citrus  Fruits:  Historically,  Hortlculturally  and  Commercially,"  a  copy  of 
which  Is  yours  for  the  sura  of  25  cents. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 


San  I)  I  inns,  California. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAV1NO  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
BOLTON    AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


February  26,  1910. 
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to  whom  consigned.  Federal  aid  will  be 
asked  in  preserving  the  quarantine  regu- 
lations of  Tulare  county.  The  Govern- 
ment will  be  asked  to  prevent  the  send- 
ing of  seeds  by  mail  from  certain  districts 
where  pests  are  prevalent. 


General  Agriculture. 

R.  D.  Hunter,  of  Corcoran,  runs  his  in- 
cubators with  natural  gas  which  is  found 
on  his  ranch.  He  operates  some  ten  in- 
cubators in  this  way. 

The  Pacific  Sugar  Corporation  is  plant- 
ing 10  acres  of  sugar  beets  near  Corcoran 
to  find  out  what  is  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  that  soil,  as  it  has  been  found 
to  lack  sufficient  lime  for  this  crop. 

K.  M.  Hennecen,  bee  inspector  for 
Monterey  county,  has  compiled  his  report 
which  shows  that  there  are  200  apiaries 
in  Monterey  county  which  contain  about 
9000  hives  of  bees  and  valued  at  $72,000. 

The  San  Jose  Grange  or  Farmers'  Union 
has  sent  on  a  resolution  to  Washington, 
asking  the  national  legislature  to  pass  a 
bill  prohibiting  gambling  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, as  they  maintain  this  has  caused 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Six  dollars  a  ton  is  being  offered  for 
tomatoes  by  some  of  the  fruit  canning 
companies  of  Contra  Costa  county.  Many 
of  the  tomato  growers,  however,  refuse  to 
sign  up  at  this  price,  as  they  think  it  is 
too  low. 

Russia  is  objecting  to  the  other  foreign 
powers  against  the  Chinese  prohibition  of 
grain  exportations  out  of  Manchuria.  The 
prohibition  is  causing  much  distress  to 
the  Russian  flour  manufacturers  who 
have  been  depending  upon  Manchuria  for 
their  supply  of  wheat. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  is  making  a  soil 
survey  of  the  western  portion  of  Madera 
county.  A.  T.  Strahorn  has  charge  of  the 
work  and  is  assisted  by  L.  C.  Holmes,  J. 
W.  Nelson  and  E.  C.  Eckman.  The 
bureau  has  also  made  a  soil  survey  this 
winter  of  the  Livermore  valley. 

All  indications  point  to  one  of  the  best 
crops  this  year  in  the  history  of  Sonoma 
county.  Not  in  many  years  has  there 
been  such  an  evenly  distributed  rainfall 
as  during  this  winter.  The  first  rains 
came  early  and  gave  the  progressive 
farmers  an  opportunity  for  early  plowing 
and  seeding. 

There  is  a  heavy  acreage  in  grain  be 
ing  planted  this  year  in  Sutter  county. 
Last  year  there  was  a  scare  about  a  sup 
posed  scarcity  of  hay,  and  many  of  the 
farmers  cut  their  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
for  hay.  This  year  the  farmers  are  plow 
ing  and  planting  with  a  view  of  raising 
grain.  More  wheat  is  being  sowed  this 
year  in  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  than  has 
been  planted  for  many  years  past. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  ON 
HAND,  February  21,  1910: 

Per  100. 

Muir  Peach,  4-6  ft.,  (rt>  $12.50 

Lovell  Peach,  4-6  ft.,  &   12.50 

Tuscan  Cling.  4-6  ft.,  fi   12.50 

Tuscan  Cling.  3-4  ft.,  @   10.00 

Phillips  Cling,  4-6  ft.,  &   12.50 

Phillips  Cling,  3-4  ft.,  @   10.00 


SO 
50 
185 
160 
10 
135 
20 
i'h 
20 
30 
20 
HI 
40 
150 
300 
SO 

110 

22 
in  i 
80 
37 
2  1 

1  III! 

80 


R.  r.  Greening  Apple,  4-6  ft. 
R.  I.  Greening  Apple,  3-4  ft.,  ©)  .  . 
Winter  Banana  Apple,  4-6  ft.,  @. 

Baldwin  Apple.  4-6  ft.,  @  

Baldwin  Apple,  3-4  ft.,  @  

Y.  N.  Pippin  Apple,  4-6  ft.,  @  

Y.  N.  Pippin  Apple,  3-4  ft.,  @  

Bartlett  Pear,  3-4  ft.,  @  

Bartlett  Pear.  2-3  ft.,  @  

Crocker    Winter    Bartlett  Pear 

3-4  ft.,  @  

Crocker    Winter    Bartlett  Pear, 

2-3  ft.,  @   10.00 

D'anjou  Pear.  3-4  ft.,  @   12.50 

D'anjou  Pear,  2-3  ft.,  @   10.00 

Du  Cornice  Pear,  2-3  ft.,  @   10 .00 

Winter  Nelis  Pear,  3-4  ft.,  @   12.50 

Winter  Nelis  Pear,  2-3  ft.,  @....  10.00 
Cal.  Black  Walnut,  4-6  ft.,  @  .  . .  12.50 
Cal.  Black  Walnut,  3-4  ft.,  @  ...  10.00 

Each. 

4-6  ft 


15.00 
12.50 
15.00 
15.00 
12.50 
15.00 
12.50 
12.50 
10.00 

12.50 


Miscellaneous. 

ParafBne  coated  eggs  from  Europe  are 
being  sent  into  New  York  by  the  nun 
dreds  of  thousands. 

The  James  Seeley  Company  has  pur- 
chased all  the  holdings  of  the  Herbert 
Craft  Co.,  at  Red  Bluff,  and  is  enlarging 
and  remodeling  the  packing  house. 

W.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Grass  Valley,  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  plant  several  acres  of 
spineless  cactus  on  his  ranch.  He  thinks 
it  will  solve  the  hay  problem  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  ended  on 
February  22.  It  was  held  in  the  new  pa- 
vilion recently  built,  and  it  was  by  far 
the  best  and  largest  fair  ever  held  in  that 
section. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Porter- 
ville  Alfalfa  Company  were  recently  filed. 
The  directors  are:  H.  C.  Carr,  G.  L.  Rob- 
bins,  F.  E.  Bears,  J.  A.  Ulmer,  and  E.  E. 
Graham.  The  company  is  capitalized  for 
$50,000,  and  will  plant  720  acres  of  al- 
falfa. 


Paradox  Walnut, 
Paradox  Walnut,  3-4  ft., 
Catalpa,  4-6  ft.,  @  


@  .  . 


1.50 
1.25 
.20 

so  small  assortment  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes. 


T.  J.  TRUE,  Modesto,  R.  F.  D.  1. 


Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

The  Business  Farmer  doesn't  sell  out 
and  buy  new  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  an  investment  that's  bound  to  pay.  Thou 
sands  have  proved  it.    So  can  you. 
HAY-Nltrate  of  Soda,  tiled  100  lb«.  to  th«acre,  has 
Increased  the  yield  ol  barn-cur  d  Hay  1000  lba. 

ALFALFA  -  Nitrate  ot  Soda  la  also  highly  mcceiBful 
In  starting  Al.'alfa  right. 

Special  directions  and  hooks  on  the  crops  you 
are  interested  in-iree  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 
Dr.Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 

John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Circular  V 
Cultivator  Tooth, 

STANDARD  AND  CLAMP. 


First  Premium  State  Fair  1907-08. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  GREAT  SAVER 
OF  HORSEFLESH. 

Sec  Catalog  for  Testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

MANl'FA CT U K K D  BY 

BOWEN  &  FRENCH, 

656  Washington  St., 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER 

POISON 


In  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
Big  seller  in  the  East  for  years, 
and  here  for  several  seasons.  Send 
for  circular  with  many  testimonials, 
also  affidavit  and  photo  of  201 
killed  in  one  day  with  one  bottle. 
Price  $1.25;  will  prepay  express  on 
2  bottles  at  $2.50.  Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 


We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Go. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EXPANSION! 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  & 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 


have  found  it  necessary,  owing 
to  rapid  increase  of  business, 
to  seek  larger  office  quarters, 
and  announce  the  removal  of 
their  General  Offices  on  Feb. 
15th,  1910,  to 

Suite  606 
Alaska  Commercial  Building, 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  Irrigation  waters.  Reliable  Informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  sultahlllty  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DOKSEY, 
Whittles-,  California. 


OF  ALL  SORTS 
TRUE  TO  NAME 

1  50  0  ACRES 

Largest  and  Best 
Stock  in  California 

Pomegranates 
Apples 
Pears 
Cherries 
Plums 
Burbank's  Specialties 
Prunes 
Cling  Peaches 
Freestone  Peaches 
Walnuts 
Calimyrna  Fig 

The  Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce. 
We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  all 
other  varieties  of  ligs. 

Citrus  Fruits 

Grape  Vines  of  All 
Varieties 

The  New  Dattier  de 
Beyrouth  Grape 

Ornamental  Stock 
and  Roses 


Bend  26  cents  for  beautifully  Illustrated 
booklet,  in  colors,  of  Uurbank's  New 
Creations. 


"California  Horticulture," 

Dy  Oeo.  (.'.  Roedlng. 
Profusely  Illustrated, describing  2,000  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Valuable  suggestions  on  planting  pruning 
and  care  of  orchards,  mailed  for  26  cents. 


1910  Price  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


PAID-OP  CAPITAL  •  2 00.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  ROedlng    Pres.*  Mgr. 

►Box  18  Fresno,Calif6rnia,UlA< 
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Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  sta  lions  qulcKly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  In 
the  business.  For  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  otter  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  1  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Every  horse  sold  with  an  homst  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.    For  particulars  address 


E.  LOVELL, 

R.  D.  1,  Napa. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Proprietor. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
So  id  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hofcs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12$ 

Fat  2*$ 

Carbohydrates   69% 

Mure   11% 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    lUnnP^TH     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.    illWUCOlW,  V^/\L,. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  I'Ine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World, 
i  'orrespondence  Solicited. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff     Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss 
By  Paul  P.  Parkeb. 


SAN  FRANCISCO   LIVE  STOCK 
MARKET. 


After  the  farmer  has  raised  his  stock, 
the  next  thing  it  to  sell  it  for  its  real 
market  value.  In  orred  to  do  this  to 
the  best  advantage  he  must  know  what 
constitutes  the  various  grades  and  classes 
of  stock,  what  price  it  brings,  and  what 
is  the  most  suitable  animal  for  the  marks 
to  which  he  is  selling. 

The  market  requirements  of  San  Fran- 
cisco differ  materially  from  any  other 
market  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
being  a  demand  for  large,  heavy  prime 
stock,  as  is  required  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, San  Francisco  pays  top  prices  for 
the  small  lightweight  animals. 

The  supply  of  meat  for  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  is  all  killed  at  Butchertown, 
South  San  Francisco,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Western  Meat  Company,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Baden.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco market  differs  in  another  respect, 
from  the  other  large  markets  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  over  nine-tenths  of 
the  stock  killed  at  the  slaughter  houses  is 
bought  on  the  ground  where  the  animals 
are  raised.  Very  little  of  the  stock  is 
brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market  to 
be  sold  on  commission,  and  it  will  be 
several  years  yet  before  this  custom  is 
inaugurated  here.  When  it  does  happen 
we  will  see  more  divisions  and  grades  of 
stock  than  is  found  at  present. 

While  some  of  the  butchers  kill  every 
kind  of  live  stock,  there  are  many  who 
specialize  and  kill  only  hogs  or  sheep  or 
cattle  and  calves.  Each  butcher  main- 
tains within  a  few  blocks  of  the  slaughter 
house  feeding  pens  for  keeping  the  stock 
until  they  are  ready  to  be  killed.  Very 
few  maintain  large  herds,  but  only  buy 
up  small  batches  of  a  few  hundred  as 
necessity  requires,  occasionally,  however, 
when  they  can  make  an  advantageous  buy 
of  a  large  number  of  animals  they  will 
annex  the  whole  band  and  will  maintain 
a  feeding  station  in  the  country. 

The  fact  that  the  stock  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  butcher  in  excellent  condi- 
tion is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
reach  the  consumer  in  that  state,  as 
"there  are  many  slips  t'wixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip"  in  the  butcher  game  the  same  as 
in  any  other  walk  in  life.  The  wise 
butcher  sees  that  the  stock  is  shipped 
properly,  not  overheated  or  excited  or 
bruised  while  in  the  cars.  He  sees  to  it 
that  the  stock  gets  salt  so  that  they  will 
drink  plenty  of  water  and  thereby  make 
the  meat  a  lighter  color,  so  that  when  it 
is  hung  in  the  retailer's  it  will  appeal  to 
the  buying  public.  Another  important 
factor  is  to  see  that  the  animal  is  killed 
properly.  Many  people  think  than  any- 
body with  a  knife  and  a  saw  can  put  meat 
in  proper  condition  to  be  eaten,  but  this 
is  a  fallacy;  the  bleeding,  washing,  re- 
moving of  the  entrails,  skinning  and  the 
cutting  require  an  expert  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results. 

The  most  popular  method  of  killing  cat- 
tle at  the  San  Francisco  slaughter  houses 
is  to  knock  them  on  the  head  as  they 
stand  in  a  narrow  chute.  The  animals 
fall  to  the  floor  stunned,  when  one  end  of 
the  partition  is  raised.  The  animal  rolls 
out  on  to  the  floor,  where  they  are 
shackled  by  one  foot,  and  are  then  car- 
ried to  the  "sticker"  who  cuts  the  throat, 
after  which  comes  the  skinning,  disem- 
boweling, quartering  and  carrying  to  the 
cooling  rooms. 

Hogs  and  sheep  are  killed  by  cuttin.L; 
the  throat.  The  men  who  do  this  work 
are  very  expert,  and  cut  several  a  minute 
For  market  purposes  the  animals  are 
divided  into  various  grades  and  classes, 
depending  on  differences  in  size,  quality 


and  condition.  A  prime,  matured,  well- 
fleshed  animal  always  gets  the  highest 
market  price  whether  it  be  a  hog,  sheep 
or  a  steer. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Eugene  Har- 
rington. Herman  Molina  and  John  Reddy. 
men  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the 
butcher  business  in  San  Francisco,  the 
following  grades  and  weights  of  the  va- 
rious animals  were  obtained.  The  fe- 
males of  every  class  bring  a  much  lower 
price  than  do  the  male  members.  The 
difference  in  price  is  all  out  of  proportion, 
and  should  be  much  closer.  Ewes  are 
always  from  1  to  l1-.  cents  lower  than 
wethers,  and  prime  heifers  bring  about 
half  a  cent  less  than  do  prime  steers. 

Weights  of  the  different  classes  are  as 
follows: 

Weight,  lbs. 

Small  prime  wethers   38  to  45 

.Medium  prime  wethers   45  to  50 

Heavy  medium  prime  wethers  53  to  58 

Heavy  prime  wethers   58  to  70 

Light  lambs    30 

Medium  lambs   30  to  36 

Heavy  lambs    40  and  over 

Small  ewes    38  to  42 

Medium  ewes    42  to  48 

Large  ewes    48  and  over 

Small  steers   500  to  600 

Medium  steers  600  to  700 

Large  steers   .700  and  over 

Small  heifers  400  to  500 

Medium  heifers   500  to  600 

Heavy  heifers   600  and  over 

Small  calves    SO  to  125 

Medium  calves   125  to  200 

Large  calves   200  and  over 

Roast  pig    40  to  70 

Small  pig    70  to  100 

Medium  pig   100  to  145 

Heavy  pig  145  to  300 

Medium  to  Fate  Steers. — This  class  in- 
cludes animals  that  have  not  fattened 
well;  also  animals  that  have  not  been  fed 
long  enough  to  become  properly  fattened. 
It  seldom  includes  steers  of  really  good 
quality,  as  such  will  usually  be  sold  as 
feeders. 

Stockkrs  and  Fkkders. — This  class  in- 
cludes calves,  yearlings  and  other  cattle. 
Animals  old  enough  for  immediate  use  in 
the  feed  lot  are  called  feeders,  while  those 
which  are  younger  are  referred  to  as 
stockers. 

Stack. — This  class  includes  such  ani- 
mals as  have  reached  or  at  least  ap- 
proached maturity  before  castration.  They 
are  usually  used  by  the  poorer  class  and 
to  make  bologna  sausages. 


BEETS  AS  COW  FEED. 

The  various  varieties  of  stock  beets 
furnish  succulent  food  during  the  winter 
months  where  there  is  only  dry  feed 
left.  If  the  beets  are  planted  in  June 
"i-  July  these  beets  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  feeding  the  cows  throughout 
the  winter  months  until  the  green  feed 
comes  in  the  spring. 

The  three  most  popular  varieties  of 
beets  used  by  the  California  dairymen  are 
Long  Red  Mangels,  the  Yellow  Globe 
Mangel  and  the  Golden  Tankard. 

Long  Run  Mangel. — This  variety  is  the 
largest  and  produces  the  heaviest  crops 
and  is  the  best,  generally  preferred  by 
dairymen  and  for  hog  feed,  but  it  requires 
a  deep,  strong  soil  to  do  well.  A  rich, 
sandy  loam,  a  heavy  black  adobe  or  a 
yellow  clay  will  produce  great  crops  of 
Lond  Red  Mangels. 

Vi  i  i.ow  Globe  Mangels. — This  is  of 
medium  size,  rutabaga  shaped,  more  solid 
and  less  watery  and  is  the  best  beet  for 
a  light,  shallow  soil.  All  root  crops  re- 
quire a  deep,  most  soil,  and  the  richer 
the  better.  Yellow  Globe  Mangels  are 
recommended  on  a  light  or  gravelly  soil, 
but  in  such  case  a  liberal  use  should  be 
made  of  old  and  well-rotted  barnyard  ma- 
nure, well  worked  into  the  soil. 

Yellow  Tankard  Mangel.— This  is  also 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  itself.  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Positively  the  most  affective  method  known  for  eliminating 
Pfipuppc  burrowing  pests.  Belter  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
u  U  f  n  Lily  safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  tha I  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
_„,,,„__,  _  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualitied  sat- 
SOUIRRELS  'Sfaction.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y. -P.  E  .  Seattle. 
S  Simple,  safe,  effective.  Sand  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 

If  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Holds  Worlds  Record 


 FOR  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

More  prominent,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders  use  and  endorse 
|  U.  S.  Separators  than  all  other  makes. 

These  many  long-headed,  business  dairymen  use  U.  S.  Separators,  not 
I  because  some  blazing  advertisement  has  hypnotized  them  into  buying,  because 
]  it's  "cheap."  Sound  reasoning  of  its  many  superior  advantages  only 
[persuaded  them.    The  best  will  always  have  the  best. 

910  INTERLOCKING  STYLE 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

is  emphatically  the  Best 
and  the  only  Separator  to  Buy. 

1st 
2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 


It  skims  the  cleanest. 
It's  built  the  strongest. 
It's  the  easiest  cleaned. 
It's  the  most  convenient. 
It  requires  the  least  power. 
The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  separators  at  the 
Alaska -Yukon -Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  on 
these  five  essential  points  and 


Won  Grand  Prize  1909 


Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No  1^8  >V[U  gjve  you  all  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.VL 


called  "Golden  Tankard."  It  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  English  varieties.  It  is  very 
neat  and  symmetrical  in  form — cylindri- 
cal, narrowing  abruptly  at  both  ends.  It 
has  yellow  flesh  throughout.  It  reaches  a 
large  size,  but  can  be  grown  more  thickly 
than  the  Long  Red. 

A  late  government  report  summarizes 
the  results  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
feeding  mangels  or  beets  to  dairy  cows 
as  follows:  In  experiments  at  the  Iowa 
Station  more  milk  was  obtained  from 
mangels  than  from  sugar  beets,  red  table 
beets  or  turnips,  but  the  fat  percentage 
of  milk  was  lower  on  the  mangel  than  on 
the  turnip  ration.  When  roots  were  re- 
placed with  their  equivalent  in  dry  mat- 
ter of  wheat  bran,  the  yield  of  milk  fat 
decreased,  and  more  pounds  of  dry  mat- 
ter were  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
milk  fat.  In  some  Ontario  experiments 
mangels  were  found  equal  to  sugar-beet 
pulp  as  milk  producer.  At  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  sugar  beets  and  mangels  ap- 
peared to  be  inferior  to  silage  as  a  feed 
for  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  fat. 
At  the  Ohio  Station  the  feeding  of  beets 
to  milch  cows  increased  the  consumption 
of  other  feeds  and  of  total  dry  matter. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  yield  of 
milk,  yield  of  milk  fat  and  in  the  live 
weight  of  the  cows,  but  the  gains  were  not 
enough  to  offset  the  additional  cost  of 
feed.  At  the  Massachusetts  Station,  with 
40  pounds  of  mangels  in  the  ration,  cows 
gave  less  milk  and  cream  than  when  they 
were  replaced  with  30  pounds  of  silage, 
and  it  cost  more  to  raise  the  mangels 
than  to  make  silage;  but  these  results 
were  not  comparable  when  figured  on  a 
dry-matter  basis,  as  the  mangel  ration 
contained  only  about  one-half  as  much 
dry  matter  in  the  succulent  part  of  the 
ration  as  did  the  silage  ration. 

At  the  Vermont  Station  100  pounds  of 
dry  matter,  both  in  the  entire  ration'  and 
in  the  experimental  part  of  the  ration, 
gave  slightly  greater  returns  when  silage 
was  fed  than  when  it  was  replaced  by 
beets,  the  dry  matter  in  the  silage  making 
1  per  cent  more  milk  and  total  solids  and 
4  per  cent  more  fat.  These  differences 
are  too  small  to  be  very  important,  and 
in  these  tests  it  may  be  considered  that 
the  dry  matter  of  each  fodder  had  about 
equal  feeding  value.  The  beets  cost  more 
to  grow,  harvest  and  store,  and  at  best 
produced  no  more  and  no  better  milk. 
On  the  other  hand,  beets  were  much  liked 
by  the  cows  and  promoted  their  general 
health  and  digestion,  and  therefore  it  was 
thought  that  they  might  serve  a  useful 
purpose  as  an  appetizer,  particularly  if 
no  other  feed  of  a  succulent  nature  were 
at  hand. 

In  some  recent  experiments  at  the  Cor- 
nell Station,  one  pound  of  dry  matter  in 
mangels  was  found  to  be  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  one  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the 
grain,  and  a  little  more  than  equal  to 
one  pound  of  dry  matter  in  silage,  but  the 
cost  of  milk  production  was  higher  on 
the  mangel  than  on  the  silage  ration.  The 
total  dry  matter  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  one  pound  of  milk  fat  on  hay, 
grain  and  silage  was  22.34  pounds;  on  a 
hay,  grain  and  mangel  ration  20.93 
pounds,  and  when  mangels  and  silage 
were  substituted  for  one-half  of  the  grain 
ration,  22.02  pounds.  The  average  cost  of 
production  of  a  pound  of  milk  fat  on  the 
three  rations  was  20.7,  27.4  and  20.7  cents, 
respectively. 

Accepting  the  average  price  of  commer- 
cial feeding  stuffs  at  $30  per  ton,  and  con- 
sidering one  pound  of  dry  matter  in  man- 
gels equal  to  one  pound  of  dry  matter  in 
grain,  mangels  may  be  used  economically 
in  the  ration  to  replace  one-half  the  grain 
ordinarily  fed  when  tney  can  be  produced 
and  stored  ready  for  feeding  at  $4  per  ton. 
in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  average 
amount  of  dry  matter  in  grain  is  con- 
sidered to  be  90  per  cent  and  in  mangels 
to  be  12  per  cent.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
safe  assumption  that  farmers  can  raise 


mangels  for  $4  per  ton,  and  thus  reduce 
their  feed  bill  very  materially  by  the 
use  of  mangels  to  replace  one-half  of  the 
grain  ordinarily  fed  in  the  ration. 


RESULTS   OP   THE  FERNDALE 
CO-OPERATIVE  COW  FEED- 
ING ASSOCIATION. 


The  report  of  the  first  year's  work  of 
the  Ferndale  Cow  Testing  Association  was 
made  last  month.  It  showed  that  some 
2030  cows  had  been  tested,  but  that  only 
738  cows  had  been  tested  for  the  full 
nine  months. 

The  cow  testing  highest  gave  5948 
pounds  of  milk  and  382  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  with  an  average  test  of  6.42.  The 
cow  testing  lowest  gave  10,216  pounds  of 
milk  and  260  pounds  of  butterfat,  with  an 
average  test  of  2.54. 

The  average  test  of  the  738  cows  was 
3.93,  while  the  average  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  was  6537. 

The  highest  milk  yield  of  any  one  cow 
was  12,262  pounds,  while  the  lowest  yield 
was  2863  pounds. 

The  highest  fat  producing  cow  gave 
9230  pounds  of  milk  and  475  pounds  of 
butterfat  with  an  average  test  of  5.15  per 
cent. 

The  highest  milk  producer  gave  12,262 
pounds  of  milk  and  465  pounds  of  butter- 
fat with  an  average  test  of  3.8  per  cent. 

The  members  of  the  association  are 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  and 
hope  to  accomplish  even  more  the  coming 
year. 


COLOR  IN  DRAFT  HORSES. 


This  important  matter  is  certainly  too 
little  considered.  It  is  all  moonshine  to 
say  that  a  good  horse  is  never  of  a  bad 
color,  and  the  old  saw  has  done  harm 
enough  and  to  spare.  The  fady-colored 
equine  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  as  hard 
a  day's  work  as  the  black,  the  brown  or 
the  dark  chestnut,  but  it  very  likely  may 
not.  Fady  colors  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion go  together  very  often,  while  such 
shades  or  blazing  marks  are  never  ad- 
mired by  the  buyer.  The  dealer  will  not 
be  long  telling  you  about  it  if  you  have  a 
fady  chestnut,  a  piebald,  light  gray  or 
cream-colored  horse  to  sell,  and  certainly 
those  firms  who  pay  high  figures  for  their 
heavy  horses  will  not  countenance  bad 
colors.  Then,  upon  the  principle  of  hold- 
ing every  feature  up  to  the  top  quality 
and  missing  no  advantage,  a  farmer  is 
foolish  to  breed  peculiar-colored  mares. 
How  many  of  the  most  promising  fillies, 
which  will  make  the  best  brood  mares,  are 
sold  just  because  they  bring  in  a  little 
extra  money,  while  the  inferior  ones  are 
kept  to  become  brood  mares! — W.  R.  Gil- 
bert. 


THE  HOGS  TO  RAISE. 


A  good  hog  should  be  smooth  and  well 
finished,  possessing  a  symmetrical  out- 
line, with  a  well-balanced  development  in 
all  parts.  He  should  stand  squarely  on 
sound,  strong  feet,  with  well-shaped 
limbs,  showing  dense,  firm  bone,  strong 
enough  to  carry  him  to  a  desirable  fin- 
ished weight  without  breaking  down. 
The  head  and  neck  should  be  of  medium 
weight;  the  shoulders  and  hams  smooth, 
and  laid  evenly  with  the  sides,  shoulders 
free  from  shield  and  harshness,  and  hams 
firm  and  compact.  There  should  be  no 
surplus  fat  behind  the  shoulders,  over  the 
loins,  around  the  tail-head,  or  along  the 
bottom  lines.  While  the  most  desirable 
weight  changes  from  time  to  time,  de- 
pending on  the  demand  for  lard  and  pro- 
visions, a  good  packer  hog  should  weigh 
between  225  and  300  pounds,  with  an  av- 
erage weight  of  250  pounds.  During  the 
past  10  years,  there  has  been  a  fairly- 
steady  decline  in  the  average  weight  of 
hogs  received  at  the  Western  markets. 

The  ideal  market  hog  comes  from  no 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 
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GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

117  First  Prize  Ribbons;  60  Second  Prize  Ribbons; 
35  Third  Prize  Ribbons;  13  Fourth  Prize  Ribbons; 
3  Fifth  Prize  Ribbons;  29  Champion  Ribbons. 
200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 
New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and   German   Coachers,   just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stables.   J.  F.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DAIRY  STOCK 


Purebred  Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mcr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting  shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same'  answer 
applies    to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we' 11  see 

why. 

P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW  1NVIGORATOR. 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bldg-.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE 

Black  Three  Year  Old 
Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

IF  INTERESTED  ADDRESS 
BOX  0,  VACAVILLE,  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  fiest.    Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 

■  HERCULES  IE 

Bkir  THEY  LAST  LONGER  I  "i&s« 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  uk  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVES  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  '2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Oelended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC.  Stockton.  CM. 

PATENTS 

FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copyrights. 

812  and  814  ClauB  Spreckels  Hldg.,  Han  Franelaco. 
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particular  breed,  nor  is  he  the  result  of 
any  particular  system  of  grading  or  of 
cross-breeding;  but  it  is  true  that  some 
breeds  show  a  high  percentage  of  desir- 
able market  grades.  While  the  number 
of  market  hogs  showing  Berkshire  blood 
Is  relatively  small  at  Western  markets, 
the  quality  of  Berkshire  grades  and 
crosses  is  unusually  high.  They  have 
long  been  recognized  as  profitable  kill- 
ers, cutting  out  good  hams,  tidy  should- 
ers, extra  good  backs  and  loins,  and 
belly    cuts;    in    fact,    many  Berkshire 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  fa  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  cv 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  riTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


GUARANTEED 

MILK  FEVER  CURE 

A  Positive  Specific  for  the  Complete 
Cure  of  Milk  Fever. 


The  treatment  is  absolutely  harra'ess.  The 
method  of  Injecting  medicated  air  into  the 
udder  requires  but  little  time  and  Is  readily 
accomplished  by  the  milk  fever  apparatus. 

Out  of  914  cases  of 
Milk  Fever,  90U  cases 
complete  y  recov- 
ered. Six  hours  after 
the  treatment  is  ad- 
ministered the  cow 
will  show  great  signs 
of  Improvement,  and 
In  twelve  hours  she 
Win  have  recovered, 
and  the  milk  will 
completely  return  In 
a  few  days. 

The  apparatus  for 
ad  ministering  the  air 
treatment  is  simple 
in  its  construction  ;  stands  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  and  each  part  cm  be  duplicated  at  a 
reasonable  cost  by  sending  to  the  company. 

PRICE  OF  OUTFIT,  INCLUDING  MEDI1INE,  $5.00 


ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Remedies 
349-351  EIGHTH  STREET        SA>)  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 
Will  Positively  Cure  or  Money  Refunded. 


grades  are  almost  ideal  hogs  for  bacon 
production. 


EDUCATIONAL    BUTTER  SCOR- 
ING CONTEST. 

This  report  of  the  first  entry  of  the 
second  year  of  the  butter  contest  held  at 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis  was  re- 
ceived too  late  from  Prof.  Hopper  for  us 
to  insert  it  in  our  last  issue,  but  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers 
at  the  present  time. 

The  highest  score  made  in  this  contest 
was  by  the  Bodega  Creamery,  at  Bodega, 
t'al..  with  a  score  of  94.  The  general 
average  of  the  23  entries  of  the  scoring 
contest  was  91.46.  Of  these  entries  43'// 
were  from  creameries  which  did  not  com- 
pete last  year.  Many  of  those  who  were 
in  the  contest  last  year  could  not  take 
part  in  this  contest  because  it  took  place 
a  month  earlier  than  usual.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  succeeding  entries  will 
be  more  numerous,  for  with  this  year's  ar- 
rangement it  will  be  possible  to  earn  a 
certificate  on  five  entries.  The  butter 
maker  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  certificates  are  secondary  con- 
siderations, the  main  value  centering  in 
the  scores  or  criticisms  of  the  hundreds 
which  are  sent  out. 

The  scores  were  as  follows: 
No.  Creamery  and  location.   Score.  Water. 

8—  Bodega,  Bodega   94  14.95 

17— Sierra,  Madera   93  V?  12.25 

20 — University  Farm  (not  com- 
peting)  93V,  12.60 

23— Laton  Co-Op..  Laton  93  13.85 

19— Castroville,  Castroville  ...92>o  14.30 

12—  Ceres,  Ceres  92  V..  14.25 

5—  Pioneer,  Ferndale   92 u,  14.20 

2—  Richfield,  Corning   92  V  13.05 

1— Suisun,  Suisun   92  V,  12.85 

11— Santa  Ysabel,  Paso  Robles.92  1.1,40 
7 — Cal.  Polytechnical  School 

(  not  competing)   92  13.65 

6—  Stockton,  Stockton   92  14.35 

4— Dixon,  Dixon   92  14.30 

22 — Corcoran,  Corcoran   91V_>  13.25 

14—  Turlock,  Turlock   91V  15.25 

15—  Bay  View,  Napa  91  12.95 

13—  Tulare  Co  Op.,  Tulare  91  15.10 

3—  Diamond,  Cayucos   90V  13.55 

9—  Salinas,  Salinas   90V  13.05 

18   89  15.85 

16   89  12.60 

21   87  V,  13.45 

10   87V  14.30 

Average   91.46  13.70 

Many  of  the  entries  were  churned  and 
shipped  so  close  to  the  day  of  scoring  that 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage.  On  the 
whole,  the  entries  showed  the  effect  of 
considerable  poor  raw  material,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but.  the  average  score 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  corresponding 
score  for  1909.  The  method  blanks  indi 
cate  that  much  of  the  cream  was  held  toe 
long  in  order  to  get  a  churning.  The 
greatest  number  of  defects  aside  from 


K0K0M0  POULTRY,  RABBIT  AND  STOCK  FENCE 


THRKE  fences  for  ONE  prlee.  HEAVY  wires  and  CLOSE  MESH;  suitable  for  stock  or 
poultry;  b%  times  as  strong  as  any  ordinary  poultry  fence  and  costs  less.  Catalog 
with  prices  delivered  at  your  station  furnished  free  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  Market  and  Main  Sts.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FENCE 


Made 


'or J,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Woven- Wire  Fences  must  be 
they  have  to  turn  animals  by 
strength  of  the  wire.  Why? 

A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected  from  excessive  pressure 
because  the  animal  fears  the  barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence. 
Hence  its  wires  must  be  larger  and  stronger.    Therefore,  to 
have  a  longlife  woven-wire  fence  you  must  have  a  heavy  fence. 

Among  the  valuable  features  that  distinguish  American  Fence  is  the 
Hinged-Joint  (patented).  We  back  this  feature  with  all  our  experience 
as  the  largest  makers  of  fence  in  the  world. 

Under  side  stress  and  strain  the  resilient  Hinged  Joint  yields  to  pressure 
and  quickly  returns  to  its  old  form  without  bending  or  breaking  the  stay 
wires,  the  strain  being  taken  up  by  the  heavy  horizontal  bars. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE. — Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your  town  anil  have  htm  show  you  tiled  liferent  designs 
and  (rive  jirlees.  Also  tret  from  him  booklet  entitled  "UUW  To  BUILD  A  CUEAf  CONCRETE 
FENCE  POST,'1  furnished  free  for  the  asking. 


You//  //Are  tft/s  fence 


It  is  Warner  Junior  Poultry  Fence 

made  just  as  the  picture  shows  of  No.  18  galvanized^ 
wire, woven  close  at  the  bottom  (1  \  inches)  and 
graduated  up.  Used  as  a  chicken  fence  it 
holds  every  small  chick  in.  When  put 
around  an  orchard  it  keeps  rabbits  out.  So  sturdy 
it  stands  alone  without  top  boards.  Comes  in 
three  heights,  3, 4  and  5  feet.  This  fence 
is  1  V5  times  as  strong  as  netting,  and 
would  be  more  economical  than 
netting  if  it  cost  more;  but 
you  can  buy  it  for  less 

Your  dealer  will 
supply  you.  or 
write  to 


Iht  Western  equipment  Co..  San  Francbcoi 
B.  P.  Kiorulff.  Jr.  O  Co..  Lot  Angeiei. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 
Warner  Fence  Co.. 
Ottawa,  Kans.    Pueblo.  Colo. 


Do  You  Want 
More  Water 
From  Your 
Well? 


l-'se  your 

Old  Pump  Jack 

with  an 

Ann  r  io  n  Double  Acting 
Deep  Well  Cylinder 

and  get 

double  the  quantity 
of  water. 


No  more  power. 
<  inly  one  set  of  rods. 
All  valves  removable. 
A  continuous  Mow. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
HOD  to 

California 
Hydraulic 
Engineering 
&  Supply 
Co. 

523  Market  St. 
Sao  Francisco,  and 

341  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 
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poor  cream  were  those  resulting  from 
poor  workmanship. 

Of  the  23  samples,  12  were  defective  in 
body,  showing  a  pasty  or  gummy  texture, 
so  that  when  the  trier  was  inserted  into 
the  sample  the  butter  adhered  to  it.  This 
was  found  traceable  to  the  poor  feed  and 
temperature  conditions  under  which  the 
butter  was  made.  Many  of  the  samples 
were  wrapped  poorly  so  that  they  had  a 
very  untidy  appearance.  The  defects  in 
salt  were  the  most  pronounced  of  any 
other  butter  scoring  contest.  Some  of  the 
entries  were  very  gritty,  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  undissolved  salt.  Mr.  Hopper 
recommends  that  this  fault  be  remedied 
by  mixing  one  pound  of  salt  and  two 
pounds  of  water  for  eacn  10  pounds  of 
butter.  Mix  the  salt  in  the  water  30 
minutes  before  using  on  the  butter,  after 
the  butter  is  drained  add  this  salt  brine, 
revolve  10  times  on  the  slow  gear  and 
allow  to  stand  10  minutes  before  working. 
Of  course  the  amount  and  time  will  have 
to  be  varied  somewhat  to  suit  individual 
conditions  in  each  case. 


MANTECA  HELPS  IN  THE  OLEO 
FIGHT. 


To  the  Editor:  You  are  requested  by 
the  Manteca  Board  of  Trade  to  give  the 
following  resolinion  due  notice  in  your 
paper  and  to  do  your  best  to  help  on  the 
good  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manteca  Board  of 
Trade  held  February  17th  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  offered  and  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Trade  recognizes  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  irrigated  portions  of  the  great  valley 
region  of  California  rests  largely  on  the 
success  and  profit  of  the  dairying  indus- 
try; and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  that  the  efforts 
of  certain  interests  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  present  law  relating  to  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine  is  a  menace  to  the  dairy 
industry  without  any  corresponding  bene- 
fit to  consumers;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  be  and  are  here- 
by requested  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  prevent  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the 
law  imposing  a  tax  on  oleomargarine  and 
that  our  secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  to  other  Boards  of 
Trade  in  the  county  of  San  Joaquin,  and 
to  the  farm  and  dairy  journals  of  the 
State  asking  their  best  endeavors  in  co- 
operating with  this  movement. 

Manteca  Board  of  Trade. 
E.  N.  Pierce,  Secretary. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

J.  S.  Jones,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  re- 
cently purchased  several  carloads  of  cat- 
tle from  A.  C.  Hansen,  of  Alisal,  Monte- 
rey county.    The  price  was  10c.  a  pound. 

The  Retail   Butchers'   Association,  of 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  G.  ROEDXNG,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hoi 
stein- Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  8hon 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle  Bes 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorne 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antejope.  Ca 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


 SWINE  

II.  H.  WINTRINGHAM,  v  lddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tarn  worths. 

O.  A.  STOWE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA     NURSERY    CO.,   NUes,  GaL 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


Los  Angeles,  is  sending  forward  petitions 
to  the  California  delegates  in  Congress 
to  have  the  tariff  taken  off  of  live  stock. 
The  southern  butchers  hope  by  this  move 
to  be  able  to  bring  in  cattle  from  Mexico 
and  materially  cut  down  prices. 

Dan  Wheeler,  one  of  the  biggest  sheep- 
men of  Western  Nevada,  reports  that 
while  serious  losses  have  resulted  to  the 
sheepmen  in  northern  and  eastern  Ne- 
vada, all  the  districts  in  the  west  and 
south  are  safe.  Mr.  Wheeler  reports  the 
snow  going  off  slowly  so  that  the  mois- 
ture sinks  into  the  ground  and  does  not 
run  off.  Although  the  spring  will  be  late, 
excellent  feed  is  sure  to  result. 

The  losses  to  the  sheepmen  in  southern 
Oregon  this  year  have  been  very  light, 
and  the  owners  of  sheep  expect  to  clear 
up  large  sums  this  season. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  stockmen  of  Nevada,  and  has 
granted  them  reduced  rates  on  shipments 
of  stock  and  hay  so  that  they  may  ship 
their  stock  out  of  snow  bound  regions  at 
reduced  rates;  $4.50  a  ton  is  charged  for 
hay  from  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and 
San  Jose  to  Winnemucca.  This  will  re- 
sult in  large  quantities  of  California  hay 
being  shipped  into  Nevada.  The  rate  on 
cattle  from  Winnemucca  in  30  ft.  cars 
is  $64,  and  from  Lovelock,  $61.  On  sheep 
the  rate  is  $42  from  Winnemucca,  $44 
from  Golconda  and  $40  from  Lovelock. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  feed  in  the  Palo- 
mar  Mountains,  San  Diego  county,  so  that 
hay  is  being  hauled  in  from  the  outside 
to  save  the  herds. 

The  Retail  Butchers'  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  is  asking  an  ammendment 
to  the  present  ordinance  so  that  butchers 
can  kill  their  beef  and  have  them  inspect- 
ed later,  instead  of  having  them  inspected 
as  they  come  into  the  yards  and  while  be- 
ing killed  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leading 
sheepmen  of  Nevada,  who  lost  very  few 
sheep  during  the  recent  cold  spell:  John 
Taylor  owns  82,000;  W.  W.  Williams,  of 
Austin,  50,000;  William  Jenkins,  of  Battle 
Mountain,  10,000;  Geo.  Watt,  of  Austin, 
50,000;  D.  C.  Wheeler,  of  Reno,  60,000; 
Charles  Kaiser,  30,000. 

Stewart  Newcomer,  Joe  Money,  and 
Ralph  Dollarhide,  of  St.  Helena,  left  last 
week  for  Battle  Mountain,  Nev.,  to  buy 
feeders.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
feed  in  Nevada  they  expect  to  get  cattle 
very  cheap. 

The  San  Joaquin  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, which  recently  met  in  Fresno,  passed 
resolutions  indorsing  the  policy  of  the 
forest  service  as  it  is  now  being  con- 
ducted. 

The  Nevada  State  Sheep  Commission 
reported  that  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
hip  and  leg  disease  among  the  sheep  of 
the  Utah  and  Nevada  line.  As  matters 
stand  now,  Nevada  is  quarantined  against 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska, where  the  disease  is  prevalent. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  ■  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  pe  ces. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Chare - 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


A  $30,000  creamery  is  to  be  established 
on  the  Ord  ranch  near  Gridley.  All  the 
fruit  trees  on  the  ranch  are  now  being 
torn  up  and  the  land  planted  to  alfalfa  in 
order  to  get  sufficient  food  for  the  cows. 

Already  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  welcome  the  California  Creamery 
Operators,  who  are  to  meet  in  Los  An- 
geles in  the  early  part  of  November  of 
this  year. 

The  Cayucos  Creamery  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  started  up  last  week.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  small  plants 
of  the  coast. 

G.  A.  Smith  of  Corcoran  has  bought  a 
carload  of  registered  Jersey  cows  in  New 
York  State  for  his  ranch: 

The  first  annual  meting  of  the  Delano 
Creamery  was  recently  held.  The  cream- 
ery opened  the  first  of  this  month  and  is 
making  large  quantities  of  butter  every 
day. 


Other  Cream  Separators 
Merely  Discarded  w  Abandoned 

De  Laval  Inventions 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  cream 
separator  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  certainly  all  that  are  being  made  at  this 
time,  are  merely  copies  or  imitations  of  some  type  of  construction  originally 
invented  or  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  and  either  not  used  by  it  because 
of  something  more  practical  or  else  discarded  and  abandoned  in  the  course  of 
De  Laval  progress  and  utilization  of  later  improvements. 

As  earlier  patents  have  expired  some  of  their  features  have  one  after  another 
been  taken  up  by  different  imitators,  so  that  at  all  times,  as  is  the  case  today, 
every  separator  made  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  utilizes  some 
type  of  construction  originally  owned  and  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company, 
though  some  of  them  have  never  been  commercially  used  by  the  DeLaval  Company 
because  of  their  inferiority  to  other  types  of  construction  used  by  it. 

The  De  Laval  Company  has  always  been  forging  ahead,  with  its  many  years  of 
experience  and  the  best  experts  and  mechanics  the  whole  world  affords  in  its  em- 
ploy; so  that  before  any  expiring  patent  might  permit  the  use  of  any  feature  of 
construction  by  imitators  the  De  Laval  Company  had  already  gone  so  much  beyond 
that  type  of  construction  that  it  was  then  old  and  out-of-date  in  the  modern  De 
Laval  machines. 

All  cream  separator  inventions  by  others  have  been  of  Immaterial  details  or 
variations,  upon  which  patents  have  been  taken,  if  at  all,  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  than  by  reason  of  any  real  value  or  usefulness  attaching  to  them. 

The  first  practical  continuous  flow  centrifugal  Cream  Separator  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Dr.  Gustaf  de  Laval  in  1N78,  the  American  patent  application  being  filed 
July  31,  1879,  and  issuing  as  Latters  Patent  No.  247,804  October  4,  1881. 

This  was  the  original  Cream  Separator  of  the  "Hollow"  or  empty  bowl  type — 
and  it  has  been  followed  from  year  to  year  by  the  various  steps  of  cream  separ- 
ator improvement  and  development,  all  De  Laval  made  or  owned  inventions,  the 
American  patent  applications  being  filed  and  letter  patent  issued  as  follows: 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  "Bevel  Gear"  type  application  filed 
October  2,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  356,900  February  1,  1887. 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  "Spur  Gear"  type;  application  filed 
January  17,  1887,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  359,990  February  1,  1887. 

The  original  Steam  Turbine-driven  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  Decem- 
ber 8,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  379,690  March  20,  1888. 

The  original  "Tubular"  shaped  "hollow"  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application 
filed  April  19,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  372,788  November  8,  1887. 

The  original  "Disc"  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  May  12,  1890, 
issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719  July  22,  1890. 

The  original  vertical  curved  or  interlocking  "Blade"  Cream  Separator  bowl, 
covered  likewise  by  the  application  filed  May  12,  1890,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No. 
432,719  July  22,  1890. 

The  original  "Bottom  Feed"  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application  filed  July  24, 
1889,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  445,06  6  January  20,  1891. 

The  original  "Suspended"  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  August  21. 
1893,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  512,203  January  2,  1894. 

The  original  "Star"  or  "Pineapple  Cone"  shaped  series  of  cylinders  Cream 
Separator  bowl;  application  filed  August  24,  1893,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No. 
521,722  June  19,  1894. 

The  original  "Curved  Disc"  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application  filed  January 
18,  1905,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  892,999  July  14,  1908. 

The  original  "Split-Wing"  Tubular  Shaft  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application 
filed  April  29,  1898,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  640,358  January  2,  1900— which 
invention,  with  a  series  of  later  improvements,  is  the  type  of  bowl  construction 
used  in  the  De  Laval  machines  of  today,  and  still  covered  by  protecting  patents 
which  prevent  its  appropriation  by  would-be  competitors. 

The  patents  thus  enumerated  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  important,  of  the  more 
than  500  original  Cream  Separator  patents  owned,  controlled  and  developed  by  the 
De  Laval  Company  during  its  thirty  years  of  creation  and  development  of  the 
Cream  Separator  industry  throughout  the  world.  They  are  recited  because  they 
show  in  the  most  illustrative  and  conclusive  manner  possible  De  Laval  originality 
and  leadership  from  1878  to  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  these  patent-protected  features,  the  De  Laval  machines  have 
within  two  years  been  mechanically  re-designed  and  re-constructed  In  every  part, 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  the  new  and  improved  line  of  De  Laval  machines  are 
today,  even  more  than  at  any  past  period,  fully  ten  years  in  advance  of  any  other 
cream  separator  made. 

These  are  the  Rock-of-Gibraltar-like  separator  facts  against  which  the  mere 
"word  claims"  of  wold-be  competitors  fade  away  like  the  mists  of  night  before 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  VORK 

42  E.  M adi8on  Street 
CHICAGO 


General  Offices : 

IOI  Drumm  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATT LE 
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Cycle   Hatcher  Company 

MANIKACTUKKKS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Flreless  Brooder 

Our  machines  arc  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-cgg  Bize,  8&.50 
Cycle  Ilrooder, 
50-egg  size,  98-00 

The  Philo  System 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira,  New  York.  SEND  FBR  CATALOGUE 

Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakland,  Cflt 


WAYSIDE  YARDS 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


High  Class  and 
Bred  for  Egg 
Production,  or 
Exhibition 

Purposes 

s.  c. 
White 
Leghorns. 

We  have  the 
combination  — 
Utility  and 
Fancy  —  We 
showed  the  finest  bird  in  the  show  of  800  exhibits 
at  Petaluma,  1909,  and  carried  off  all  Leghorn 
Prizes. 

We  want  the  trade  of  the  high  class  breeders 
of  the  Coast. 

Write  for  Prices. 
CARL   GREGORY,  Mgr. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


CROLEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
SI  per  sitting,  J6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

MY  SPECIALTY 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50,  $2,  $3  and  $5 
per  sitting  of  15 — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  100. 

\\  M  l  Hit  CI  ItltV. 

It .  F.  I).  No.  21.  Sim  Jose,  Cal. 

Phone  State  57. 


Indian  Runner 
Duck  Eggs 

for  hatching  from  stock  awarded  first  prizes  at 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Show,  Nov.  1909. 
Prices,  $1  per  dozen,  $6  per  hundred. 

O.  B.  W HALEY, 

R.  K.  D.  17,  Box  164.  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  distil- 
late furnishessteady.free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma,  California. 
Capacity,  40,000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
All  Leading  Varieties, 
Rhode  lalaad  Reds,  Bjarred  or  W  hile  Rocks, 
white  Minorca*  and  Leghorn. 
Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


HATCHING  AND  REARING  THE 
CHICKS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Chicks  may  be  hatched  any  month  in 
the  year,  but  there  is  only  one  hatching 
season  proper.  It  begins  with  February 
and  ends  with  April.  This  is  the  natural 
hatching  season.  Eggs  are  not  only  the 
most  plentiful,  but  they  run  highest  in 
fertility  and  stamina;  chicks  are  stronger, 
mature  more  quickly  arid  attain  larger 
size.  It  is  also  the  season  for  hatching 
to  secure  the  highest  profits  on  commer- 
cial lines. 

The  poultryman  working  for  winter 
eggs,  or  to  be  more  exact,  for  a  goodly 
number  of  eggs  in  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  the  season  of 
maximum  prices  in  the  egg  market,  may 
have  all  other  conditions  right  for  that 
end,  yet  if  he  fails  to  hatch  his  pullets  at 
the  right  season,  he  fails  to  get  the  nickle 
egg.  The  pullets  must  be  the  dependence 
for  egg  production  in  these  three  months. 
There  may  be  a  scattering  of  eggs  from 
a  few  late  molting  hens  and  a  possible 
few  from  the  very  early  molters,  but  as 
a  dependable  factor  in  egg  production  the 
hen  does  not  appear  until  along  in  Janu- 
ary when,  unless  weather  conditions 
check  her  exuberance,  she  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  bear  the  market  and  send  prices 
tumbling. 

It  requires  a  rather  nice  calculation  to 
bring  the  pullets  to  maturity  at  just  the 
right  season.  If  they  are  hatched  too 
early  they  lay  in  the  summer  or  early 
fall  and  then  go  into  the  molt  the  same 
as  the  hens.  If  they  are  hatched  too  late 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  maturity  after  the 
winter  sets  in  they  are  not  apt  to  lay  be- 
fore the  season  of  falling  prices.  Both 
the  breed  and  the  strain  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  relation.  In  a  general 
way  we  may  say  that  breeds  of  the  Medi- 
terranean class  begin  to  lay  between  five 
and  seven  months;  of  the  American  and 
English  classes  between  seven  and  nine 
months,  and  of  the  Asiatic  class,  between 
nine  and  twelve  months.  But  there  are 
strains  in  all  these  breeds  that  vary 
from  these  limits.  Early  maturity  is  a 
very  important  point  in  profitable  poul- 
try keeping.  Other  points  being  equal 
the  early  maturing  pullets  should  always 
be  retained  for  breeding  stock.  The 
Maine  Station  that  has  kept  one  strain 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  for  25  years,  bands 
and  records  the  earliest  maturing  pullets 
for  breeding  purposes.  This  practice  has 
been  followed  for  years  with  the  result 
that  this  strain  of  Rocks  begin  to  lay- 
about as  early  as  Leghorns. 

In  working  for  the  nickel  egg,  we  must 
know  our  breed  and  likewise  our  strain 
of  the  breed,  and  then  hatch  the  chicks 
so  that  the  pullets  will  begin  to  lay  in 
September,  get  down  to  numbers  in  Oc- 
tober, and  do  their  best  work  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  If  they  have  made  an 
inning  in  these  three  months,  the  poul- 
try keeper  may  well  afford  to  give  them  a 
lay-off  or  time  for  a  partial  molt  during 
January  and  February  when  the  hens  are 
beginning  to  work  overtime.  After  such 
a  rest  the  pullets  will  start  in  again  and 
make  a  good  record  until  molting  time. 

CARE  OF  BOOS  FOR  HATCH  INC. 

The  careless  handling  of  the  hatching 
eggs  has  much  to  do  with  poor  results  in 
hatching.  The  nests  should  be  kept  clean 
and  well  filled  with  dry,  sweet  straw  or 
hay,  and  sheltered  so  that  the  sun  may 
not  shine  directly  into  them  or  on  them 
to  heat  them.  The  eggs  should  be  gath- 
ered several  times  a  day  where  many 
hens  are  using  the  nests,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent soiling  and  breakage  and  also  the 
starting  of  the  germ  when  the  earlier  laid 


FOOD  BLENDER 


PETALUMA  POULTRY 
AND   LIVE  STOCK 

Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 

Operated  easily  with  a  3-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  3000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  just  two 
minutes  time. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy — always  in  order. 


THE  CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE 

Built  In  several  sizes,  Is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  Eastern-made  engines. 


Write  us  for  details  of  either  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 

CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY,    PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SANITARY  FIRELE88  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  It  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  SB  to  Jan. 
25,  the  coldest  weather  California  experi- 
enced in  40  years,  1b  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks,  (  all  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.   Price  $6.00.   Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DY8LE,  Graton,  Cal. 


ones  are  sit  upon  all  day.  By  every 
means  endeavor  to  keep  the  eggs  so  that 
washing  will  be  unnecessary.  Never 
handle  them  with  sweaty  or  soiled  hands; 
keep  them  away  from  all  fumes  of  smoke, 
insect  killers,  and  the  like.  Lay  them  in 
a  cool  shaded  place  where  the  tempera- 
ture remains  as  even  as  possible,  cover 
with  a  clean  cloth  to  prevent  evaporation. 
If  kept  more  than  two  or  three  days,  roll 
or  turn  gently  occasionally,  but  let  it  be 
done  gently.  It  is  easy  to  disrupt  the 
membrane  containing  the  yolk  by  sudden 
rough  movements.  Even  under  good  con- 
ditions hatching  eggs  should  not  be  kept 
longer  than  two  weeks  before  being  plac 
ed  under  incubation. 

A   CHEAP  INCUItATOR. 

Tne  only  cheap  incubator  is  a  first-class 
machine  that  has  become  a  standard 
through  the  test  of  years  of  successful 
hatching  in  the  hands  of  established 
breeders.  Such  a  machine  requires  the 
best  of  material  and  the  nicest  workman- 
ship in  its  construction.  It  cannot  be  a 
"cheap"  machine  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  The  novice  may  im- 
agine that  he  is  saving  money  and  get- 
ting a  cheap  machine  when  he  pays  but 
$10  for  one,  where  tne  price  of  a  standard 
of  the  same  capacity  is  $20.  He  is  in  fact 
getting  an  exceedingly  dear  incubator  and 
will  lose  more  in  every  hatch  than  the 
difference  in  prices. 

Having  obtained  a  good  machine,  see 
that  it  is  properly  set  up  and  in  a  locality 
where  the  temperature  remains  as  even  as 
possible.  A  basement  is  best  but  it  must 
be  a  clean,  dry  basement  where  the  air 
is  pure  and  free  from  any  fumes  or  taint. 
Lacking  such  a  basement,  a  north  room 
as  far  away  from  the  heated  and  much 
used  parts  of  the  house  as  possible,  should 
be  the  next  choice.  The  point  is  to  keep 
as  free  from  jars  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  possible  in  hatching. 


Raising  Turkeys. 

As  many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  raise  turkeys,  we  give 
the  following  points  from  Mr.  Ed  Hart's 
35  years  of  experience  in  successful  tur- 
key raising: 

First  get  good,  healthy  birds.  I  pre- 
fer for  breeders  the  young  and  thrifty  of 
both  sexes.    Over  large  birds  do  not  give 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS -Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
AlaBka  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  K  each.  Eggs  $3  and  86  per  sitting.  8end 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


J.  8TANSFIELD— Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prizes 
whereever  shown.  60  prizes  and  4  silver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  In  new  and  second  hand 
Incubators  and  all  varieties  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs.  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
In  large  or  small  lots.  3201  E.  14th  St ,  Frultvale. 

WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  or  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlghtand  Black-Tailed 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

HOUDAN8.  Large  dark  birds,  heavy  layers. 
Eggs  $3  per  16  Mrs.  Whltelaw,  Mill  Valley, Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gB  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


Poultry 
Feedirig 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lmproved, 
$100  acre  up.  One-nth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  S«  m<  id  in  Sunday'i  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Heu«l  Station.  Between  Petalumi  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNER  4  DORWARD 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C  R.  Y\  INFIELD, 

32  Washington  SI.,  Argus  Block.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


February  26,  1910. 
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as  good  results  as  the  medium  size,  their 
eggs  are  less  fertile  and  the  poults  often 
weakly.  One  torn  is  sufficient  for  12  hens. 
He  should  be  fed  all  the  grain  he  will 
eat  through  the  mating  season. 

A  turkey  hen  will  cover  from  16  to  18 
eggs.  Select  high,  dry  ground  for  the 
nest.  Throw  a  handful  of  buhach  powder 
over  nest  and  eggs;  dust  the  hen 
thoroughly  and  repeat  in  ten  days.  I 
use  a  Petaluma  incubator  for  hatching 
turkey  eggs  and  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
than  with  hens.  Leave  poults  on  the 
nests  until  they  run  from  under  the  hen. 
Dust  hen  and  poults  with  buhach  as  taken 
from  the  nest. 

Food  that  is  good  for  young  chickens  is 
also  good  for  young  turkeys.  Cornmeal 
with  about  one-fourth  wheat  bran,  well 
baked — even  if  burnt  a  little  so  much  the 
better — and  fed  dry  with  a  little  coarse 
sand  mixed  in,  makes  the  best  feed  I 
know  of  until  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old.  At  this  time  commence  feed- 
ing clean  whole  or  cracked  wheat  until 
they  get  big  enough  to  hunt  their  own 
food.  They  will  do  well  from  the  start 
on  clean  cracked  wheat  alone;  but  what- 
ever you  feed  see  that  they  get  plenty  of 
grit  or  coarse  sand.  Watch  them,  attend 
to  their  little  wants,  be  patient  and  ob- 
serving, and  success  is  yours. 

Eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  fine, 
shells  and  all,  and  mixed  with  the  bread 
for  the  first  few  days  gives  them  a  good 
start.  Feed  five  or  six  times  a  day  for 
the  first  few  days  until  they  can  be  let 
out  with  the  hen.  Make  any  change  in 
feed  gradually. 


Poultry  Notes. 

A    LOST  EGG. 

At  the  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  poul- 
try show,  Lady  Washington,  a  prize 
winning  rival  to  "Peggy,"  who  goes  the 
latter  one  better  by  being  valued  at  $12,- 
000,  laid  an  egg  which  was  "nipped"  on 
the  spot.  The  owner  has  offered  a  large 
reward  for  the  lost  egg. 


TEXAS  IN  LINE. 

From  Tyler  comes  this  report:  Prof. 
Orr,  of  the  county  schools,  is  visiting  the 
various  schools  of  the  county  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  teachers  forming  poultry 
clubs.  His  plan  is  to  let  them  select  a 
pen  of  any  variety  of  poultry  that  they 
may  fancy  and  keep  an  itemized  account 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  chickens  and  eggs  for  a  given  length 
of  time,  and  the  three  showing  highest 
returns  to  receive  prizes  accordingly.  The 
professor  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  clubs 
will  tend  to  enthuse  the  pupils  and  in 
turn  their  parents  in  breeding  high-class 
poultry- 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5,  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  Wl  NT  RING  HAM, 
IWiddletown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


Incubator  Results 

are  what  you  seek.   The  machine  is  a  means  to  i 
an  end.    Poultry  raisers  have  no  other  concern  J 
about  machines  than  to  get  results. 

PETALUMA  and  Brooders 

I  are  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  machines! 
I  on  the  market  to-day.  Hatches  uniformly  f 
|  high  in  all  climates,  under  all  conditions.  Self-I 
regulating  rnd  ventilat-f 
ing,  supplying  moisture! 
where  needed.  Copper] 
and  redwood  the  materi- 1 
als.  Freight  paid  all  over  I 
U  S.  Free  late  catalog  I 
of  incubators  and  brood- 
ers.   Writ©  for  it. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co. 


Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

.  DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 


The  Home  Circle. 


No  Loss. 


God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every 
year; 

When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the 

pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same 

fair  faces. 

The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back;  the  odor,  grace  and 
hue; 

Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated; 
No  blank  is  left — no  looking  for  its 
cheated, 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew. 

God  will  not  put  strange  sights  in  heaven- 
ly places; 

The  old  love  shall  look  out  from  the  old 
faces.  — Selected. 


Planting  the  Home  Grounds. 


The  spring  planting  season  is  nearly 
here  and  those  who  have  neglected  to 
send  for  nursery  and  seedmen's  catalogues 
should  do  so  at  once.    A  good 
catalogue  contains  much  infor- 
mation besides  tell-ing  the  prices 
of  seeds  or  t  rees,  and  to  t  hose  who 
are  about  to  plant  for  the  first 
time  will  be  found  invaluable. 

As  California  becomes  more 
thickly  settled  the  wide  spaces 
are  being  cut  up  into  smaller 
holdings,  villages  and  towns  are 
springing  up,  streets  as  well  as 
railways  are  being  built.  Where 
were  once  great  unirrigated 
ranches,  canals  are  being  made 
and  what  was  desolate  plain  is 
rapidly  becoming  home  sites  of 
marvelous  beauty. 

Thousands  of  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia will  have  the  first  lawns, 
frees,    shrubbery    and  Mowers 
planted  around  them  this  season, 
and  as  this  work  is  contagious,  one  pretti- 
ly laid  out  place  breeding  more,  we  will 
soon  see  great  landscape  changes  in  many 
of  the  wide  valleys  of  the  State. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  to  plan  ior  the 
future  of  your  place.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  with  the  judicious  use  of  peren- 
nials, shrubs  and  trees  permanent  effects 
may  be  secured  at  small  cost.  Good 
roses,  a  green  lawn  and  a  few  good  trees 
make  a  beautiful  home  place,  restful  and 
worth  while. 

Following  are  a  few  rules  that  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  laying  out  grounds  : 

1.  Preserve  unbroken  stretches  of  lawn 
of  as  great  length  as  possible  in  one  or 
more  places,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
lot, 

2.  Set  the  tallest-growing  plants  near- 
est the  boundaries  of  the  yard  and  those 
of  shorter  growth  so  that  the  range  of 
light  will  be  upward  and  outward  from 
the  center  of  the  lawn. 

3.  Avoid  planting  next  to  the  street  or 
avenue  sidewalks  unless  seclusion  is  the 
object,  Tall-growing  trees,  that  head 
high,  may  be  excepted,  for  these,  when 
they  have  attained  fair  height,  do  not  ob- 
struct the  view. 

4.  Plant  no  tall-growing  trees orshrubs 
so  close  to  the  dwelling  that  light  and  air 
will  be  excluded  and  avoid  their  use  in 
small  lots  where  good  lawns  and  flowers 
are  desired.  Hut  if  sturdy,  healthy  trees 
are  already  established  on  a  lot  upon 
which  no  building  has  been  erected,  make 
every  elfort  to  save  them  and  arrange 
other  plans,  both  of  building  and  plant- 
ing, accordingly. 

5.  Avoid  the  formation  of  numerous 
separate  flower  beds.  Avoid  beds  of  geo- 
metric designs  on  the  lawn.  Avoid  scat- 
tered the  gaudy  effects  and  "specimen" 
planting. 


C>.  Plant  in  a  manner  that  will  insure 
pleasing  vistas  from  the  principal  win- 
dows, the  entrances  or  porches  of  the 
dwelling. 

7.  Keep  in  mind  the  season  of  bloom 
<>f  dilTerent  plants  desired  as  well  as  their 
height  at  maturity  and  aim  for  a  succes- 
sion of  (lowers.  Keep  the  color  of  bloom 
also  in  mind  to  avoid  color  discords. 

8.  Avoid  overplanting  as  well  as  under- 
planting.  Simplicity  rather  than  ornate- 
ness  should  be  the  aim.  The  smaller  the 
area  to  be  planted  the  smaller  should  lie 
the  materials  employed.  Do  not  attempt 
too  much;  consider  the  space  available 
and  do  not  overload  it,  reckon  the  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  gardening  and  do 
not  overtax  it . 

'.).  Do  not  establish  purposeless  walks 
on  small  grounds.  Do  not  make  purpose- 
less use  of  garden  ornaments  or  structures 
— pergolas,  arbors,  summer  houses,  sun- 
dials, etc. 

10.  Plan  before  you  plant,  for  planting 
without  a  plan  is  as  certain  to  beget  error 
as  building  a  house  without  the  archi- 
tect's blue  print  ;  and  plan  to  make  a 
picture. 

The  novice  may  feel  that,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  these  rules  in  mind,  plan- 


of  an  inch  apart  and  so  ruled  horizontally 
and  vertically  that  one-eighth  inch 
squares  are  formed,  bet  each  division 
thus  obtained  represent  a  square  fool  of 
the  yard.  If  the  lot  is  fifty  feet  wide  there 
should  be,  of  course,  fifty  lines  as  long  in 
eighths  as  the  lot  is  long  in  feet.  If.  how- 
ever, the  lot  is  small,  larger  divisions  with 
the  lines  farther  apart  may  be  employed, 
or  if  t  he  grounds  are  too  large  to  make  the 
eighth-inch  scale  practical,  two  or  three 
feet  instead  of  one  may  be  allowed  to  each 
division. 

Carefully  indicate  on  the  plan  the  lo- 
cation of  all  objects  which  are  to  remain 
permanently,  allowing  to  each  the  exact 
amount  of  space  it  occupies.  If  a  house 
is  standing  on  the  lot,  or  a  stable,  shed  or 
other  building,  show  on  the  plan  the 
shape  and  size  of  each.  I  fa  tree  is  among 
those  permanent  objects,  indicate  not 
only  its  location,  but  also  the  area  of 
ground  sheltered  by  its  spread  of  branches. 
Irregularities  in  1  he  surface  of  the  ground, 
if  (hey  are  to  remain,  should  also  be  clear- 
ly on  I  lined. 

When  all  objects  and  surface  irregulari- 
ties of  a  permanent  nature  have  been  fin- 
ally indicated  upon  the  diagram,  the 
planner  can  (urn  his  attention   to  the 


Simple  and  Attractive  Grounds  for  a  California  Home  Place. 


ning  is  mil  the  simple  matter  il  has  been 
represented  to  be.  Still,  once  he  begins, 
he  will  find  (hat  it  is  prosaic  common 
sense  which  dictates  these  principles  and 
that,  in  no  small  measure,  practical  and 
economical  considerations  enter  into  their 
conception.  He  will  find  also  that  he  is 
bound  to  observe  most  of  t  hem,  conscious- 
ly or  inconsciously,  in  planning  even  the 
smallest  yard  or  garden.  For  instance,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  tocaution  him  against 
set  I  ing  dwarf  plants  behind  t  hose  of  taller 
growth  and  it  should  be  similarly  super- 
fluous to  advise  him  to  consider  color, 
character  and  season  of  bloom.  He  could 
not  progress  far  wit h  his  planning  before 
questions  would  arise  involving  all  these 
points  and,  at  the  same  lime,  a  majority 
of  the  other  rules  of  the  ten  recited. 

As  far  as  the  actual  work  of  planning 
is  concerned,  it  is  best  begun  by  obtaining 
paper  ruled  to  scale  or  else  by  ruling  paper 
to  use  as  a  substitute.  A  convenient 
scale  is  one  where  the  lines  are  one-eighth 


making  of  his  picture.  Naturally,  on 
small  plots,  the  residence  will  be  the  cen- 
tral figure.  Plan,  then,  to  keep  il  so. 
Make  it  unlikely  t  fiat  any  one  will  remark 
any  individual  feature  surrounding  il,  or 
even  the  house  itself — it  is  (he  home  that 
is  to  be  remarked.  Strive  to  do  for  (his 
house  what  a  camera  lens  does  frequently 
for  a  landscape.    It  reduces  the  impor- 


Country  Boy  Preferred 

"Send  us  one  of  your  graduates  that  you  car 
recommend.  We  prefer  a  boy  from  the  country 
—one  who  has  a  bright  mind  and  a  strong  body, 
and  who  Is  capable  of  advancement.  Good  pay 
from  the  start,  and  excellent  opportunities  to 
advance." 

We  receive  messages  like  the  above  dally  from 
San  Francisco's  leading  business  houses.  They 
call  on  us  because  they  know  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  young  men  In  our  school,  and  becAULe 
they  know  we  are  giving  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing. If  you  are  Interested  In  the  opportunities 
oll'ered  by  the  new  San  Francisco  write  us  for 
particulars. 

San  Francisco  Business  College 

733  Fillmore  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ALAMEDA** 
RUC'BWOfiKS-l' 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 

Save  the  refuse  or  worn-out  carpels 
or  woolen  goods  — 

Convert  them  Into  beautiful  rims  or  mats.  Worn- 
out  Smyrna  rims  rcwoven.  We  clean  01  dye  the 
old  cloth  anil  pay  the  freight  on  Out-of-town  orders. 
Save  Money  by  Our  Modern  Proct  ss. 

ALAMEDA  RUG  WORKS,  -  2006  Everette  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
SACRAMENTO  RUG  WORKS       -       805  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal 


BEAUTIFY    YOUR  HOMES 

WITH  A  HANDSOME  AM)  DURABLE 


p  ~M"J  V    T  Made  from  the  Refuse 

■M-^-*»-^J     ■M.'m.  Rags  Accumulated  in 

the  household.    Cheap,  Striking  and  Up-to-Date. 

BERKELEY  RUG  WORKS 

2534  Grove  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gm\  &  SONS,  Proprs. 


RUGS 

Made  from 
Old  Ingrains 

Brussels, 
Tapestry, 
Stair  Carpets, 
Silk  Portieres 
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tanee  of  prominent  oi  individual  objects, 
it  will  be  remembered,  and  brings  into 
immediate  view  in  the  resultant  picture 
all  the  details  as  a  whole  and.  more  than 
this,  shuts  olT  extraneous  and  irrelevant 
surroundings,  which  mighl  serve  to  dis- 
trad  attention.  <>ne  sees  first  on  the 
photograph  the  whole  of  the  picture,  and 
later  t he  details. 

Plan,  therefore,  for  the  whole.  This 
naturally  means  planning  for  a  harmoni- 
ous effect  which,  in  time,  suggests  careful 
consideration  of  the  value  of  each  plant 
selected  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  and 
not  in  the  light  of  its  own  individual  value. 
This  is  the  diflicult  point  for  the  beginner 
to  master.  He  reads  alluring  descript ions 
of  various  plants  and.  forgetting  his  pic- 
lure,  remembers  only  these  details;  he 
magnifies  the  part  and  detracts  from  the 
composite.  As  a  result  we  have  not  only 
the  scattered  planting  so  often  seen  but 
that  other  barrier  to  elfeciive  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  home  grounds,  senseless  speci- 
men planting. 

Opposed  to  such  methods  is  the  mass 
planting  which  alone  will  add  character 
and  strength  and  a  sense  of  unity  to  the 
place.  Once  the  value  of  t  his  is  grasped 
the  beginner  is  not  likely  to  go  far  astray 
in  his  planning.  He  would,  for  instance, 
no  more  think  of  cutting  a  geometric 
Mower  bed  figure  in  the  center  of  his  lawn 
than  he  would  think  Of  planting  a  secret 
order  emblem  of  scarlet  geraniums  and 
ooletia  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  landscape. 
On  the  contrary  the  greensward  would  ap- 
peal to  him  as  his  canvas  upon  which, 
painter-like,  he  is  to  produce  his  picture. 
He  would  demand,  not  isolation  for  his 
flowers,  but  a  neighborly  background, 
and  an  informal  bonier  rather  than  a 
formal  bed  in  which  to  grow  them. 

liegin  the  plan,  then,  with  the  yard 
boundaries.  Establish  here  the  back- 
grounds, and  plant  them  toward  the  cen- 
ter. Should  a  board  fence  serve  as  one 
boundary,  vines  may  be  trained  over  it, 
converting  it  into  as  effective  a  back- 
ground as  one  could  desire.  A  line  of 
shrubs  or  of  tall-growing  perennials  could 
serve  as  another,  a  badge  of  roses  or  pri- 
vet as  still  another,  or  indeed,  anything 
of  the  sort  that  the  planner  may  desire. 

Carefully  indicate  on  the  diagram 
where  each  is  to  be  planted  and  the  space 
it  is  to  occupy.  Designate  each  mark  set 
down  by  a  number  or  letter,  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plan,  or  on  separate  paper, 
set  down  (he  number  or  letter  and  after 
it  name  of  the  plant  it  indicates.  The 
number  required  of  each  can  lie  readily 
ascertained  by  allowing  for  necessary  dis- 
tance between  plants  on  the  plan  itself. 

The  planner  will  not  proceed  far  with 
this  process  l>efore  he  will  find  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  height 
and  color,  to  consider  both  qualities  when 
he  selects  the  various  plants  he  may  de- 
sire. He  will  also  be  obliged  to  consider 
soil  and  light  conditions.  He  might  And, 
for  instance,  that  what  he  desires  is  a 
hardy  perennial  attaining  a  height  of 
twenty-four  or  thirty  inches,  whose  flower 
is  white  and  which  will  thrive  in  a  heavy 
soil  in  a  situation  exposed  to  t lie  full  rays 

of  the  sun.  if  such  be  his  requirement, 
based  upon  the  idea  of  the  effect  as  a 
whole,  would  it  not  lie  manifestly  absurd 
for  him  to  select  a  plant  attaining  a  height 
of  six  inches  or  six  feet,  demanding  half 
shade  for  its  welfare  and  producing  a  red 
flower?  Vet.  absurd  as  the  idea  is,  this 
is  frequently  done  and  the  planter,  more- 
over, wonders  why  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
t he  result  produced. 

So  the  planner,  iti  selecting  his  plants, 
must  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  require- 
ments of  his  picture,  but  he  must  have 
consideration,  too,  for  the  requirements 
of  the  materials  with  which  he  works. 
He  should  remember  also  that  there  are 
eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year  when  his 
yard  should  be  like  another  room  to  his 
residence,  and  he  should  strive  to  provide 
a  succession  of  bloom.  It  is  inadvisable, 
however,  to  sacrifice  unity  to  gain  this 
end.  In  other  words,  a  succession  of  bloom 
is  not  as  important  as  is  the  exclusion 
from  the  plan  "of  too  many  varieties  of 
plants. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  February  23,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid 'to  the  growers). 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  not  recovering  its  former  firm- 
ness very  rapidly,  being  weaker  at  present 
than  at  "last  report,  though  there  is  little 
actual  reduc  tion  in  quotations.  There  is 
hardly  any  demand  locally,  and  very  little 
is  beinn  taken  for  this  market  in  the 
north,  while  Inquiries  from  other  quart- 
ers are  small.  Sonora  is  fairly  strong,  but 
Russian  red  is  lower. 

California  Club   $1.95  @2.00 

Sonora    2.10  @2.15 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.95  @2.00 

Northern  Bluestem    2.00  ©2.10 

Russian  Red   1.85  @1.95 

BARLEY. 

The  market  shows  very  little  feature, 
as  trading  is  very  dull  and  there  is  little 
grain  on  hand.  Feed  is  easier  again,  with 
some  reduction  in  price,  and  the  movement 
of  shipping  grain  is  about  over  for  the 
season.  Chevalier  is  quoted  higher,  but 
remains  quiet. 

Brewing   $1.40  @1.41% 


>  1.4114 
11.40 


Shipping    1.40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.37%  _ 

Common  Feed    1.32  %@  1.35 

Chevalier    1.70  ©1.80 

OATS. 

No  large  arrivals  reported,  but  there  is 
already  more  offered  than  the  market  can 
readily  absorb,  as  there  is  little  inquiry 
for  any  description.  The  tone  in  general 
is  weak,  though  good  white  oats  are  held 
a  little  higher. 

Red,  feed   $1.50  @1.60 

Seed    1.90  @2.00 

Rlack    1.90  @2.35 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

CORN. 

Prices  are  firmly  held  on  choice  Man- 
eliurian,  but  off  grades  are  lower,  and  hard 
to  move  at  quotations.  Eastern  grades  are 
also  weak,  but,  otherwise,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  Eastern  or  local.  Egyptian 
white  is  a  little  stronger. 
Manchurian  Small   Yellow .. $1.65 

California  Large  White  

Eastern  Yellow    1.75 

Eastern  White  

Egyptian — White    1.65 

Brown   

RYE. 

There  is  very  little  offered,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  anything  of  desirable  qual- 
ity under  $1.95.  at  which  some  sales  have 
been  effected  recently. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.95 

BEANS. 

The  demand  for  Lima  beans  shows  some 
increase,  and  show  another  slight  advance 
in  the  local  market.  Aside  from  this  there 
has  been  no  important  change  in  the  last 
week,  prices  and  conditions  remainnig 
about  the  same.  The  outlook  is  very  good 
for  holders,  as  offerings  are  light,  and  the 
demand  keeps  up  quite  steadily.  The 
tendency  of  prices  is  upward  all  along  the 
line. 


@1.70 
$1.95 
@1.85 

1.90 
@  1.75 

1.60 


$5.40 

@5.50 

4.10 

@4.25 

4.40 

@4.60 

2.50 

@3.50 

2.00 

@2.25 

4.80 

■■i  4. sr. 

.  .  3.80 

©3.90 

4.15 

@4.25 

@5.00 

@4.50 

@6.75 

.  ,  5.25 

@5.50 

Red 


SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  unchanged  in  price,  with  a 
fair  demand.  In  other  lines  the  movement 
is  moderate,  values  being  about  as  before. 

Alfalfa    17     @18  c 

droomeorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  lyic 

flaxseed    4  c 

"emP    394  @  4y«c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Vellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

I. oral  grades  are  very  firmly  held,  and 
prices  are  steady  ..n  northern  descriptions, 
though  buyers  generally  are  holding  off 
at  the  moment,  and  there  is  little  activity 
in  any  quarter. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  @7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  @6.60 

Superfine    5.40  ®5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  6.00  @6.20 
HAY. 

Arrivals  are  a  little  larger,  but  as  the 
increase  is  mostly  alfalfa,  which  is  still 
moving  for  shipment,  it  has  not  tended  to 
weaken  the  market.  Fancy  wheat  hay  re- 
mains scarce,  and  is  in  strong  demand,  but 
without  any  improvement  in  price.  Other 
lines  are  in  very  small  demand  for  this 
season,  and  the  current  arrivals  are  moved 
with  difficulty,  while  pressure  to  sell  is 
increasing  among  country  holders,  who 
wish  to  dispose  of  their  supplies  before 
the  assessment  of  taxes.  Export  demand 
is  too  small  to  have  any  effect  on  prices 
and  all  figures  stand  as  before. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.R0 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@16.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00@16.00 

Barley    io.oo@  13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00®  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50@13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00  @  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  is  fairly  firm  as  last  quot- 
ed. Middlings  are  weak.  Some  oil  meal 
is  now  on  the  market  at  the  price  quoted 
and  meets  with  fair  demand.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  change,  most  lines  being  quiet 
and  not  very  firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00  @21. 00 

Bran,  ton    27.00®  29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50®  27  50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00®39  00 

Middlings    33.00(335.00 


Mixed  Feeds  24.00®29.O0 

Oil   Meal    35.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00® 30.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  remain  dull,  but  prices  are  very 
firm  on  account  of  the  small  supplies,  lo- 
cal stock  being  quoted  higher.  Arrivals 
in  most  lines  are  light,  and  tomatoes  are 
firmly  held.  Peas  are  quite  plentiful,  and 
show  some  reduction,  and  turnips  are 
easy.  Celery  is  in  fair  demand  and  quite 
firm,  and  rhubarb  is  also  strongly  held, 
though  supplies  are  gradually  increasing. 
More  asparagus  is  coming  in  at  present, 
and  arrivals  are  expected  to  increase  from 
now  on.  though  it  is  still  quite  scarce.  The 
last  arrivals  were  moved  off  readily  at  the 
high   prices  quoted. 

Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.15®  1.30 

Oregon  Yellow    1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   5c 

Green  Peas,  per  11)   7®  lie 

Turnips,  per  sack   50®  60c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.00®  2.25 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   6®  7c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00®  3.50 

Mushrooms,  per  box   1.25®  2.00 

Asparagus,  per  lb   50®  75c 

POULTRY. 
Eastern  arrivals  are  light,  and  as  the 
week  opened  with  nothing  left  over,  there 
has  been  a  good  demand  for  all  offerings. 
Local  stock  is  still  very  scarce,  and  gener- 
ally held  at  strong  prices.  Dressed 
turkeys  are  arriving  freely,  and  fancy  lots 
are  in  fair  demand,  but  most  offerings  are 
unattractive  and  hard  to  move.  The  de- 
mand for  most  lines  of  poultry  is  good,  as 
the  wild  duck  season  is  closed,  but  prices, 
though  firm,  are  unchanged. 

Broilers   $  5.00®  6.00 

Small  Broilers   3.50®  4.50 

Fryers    6.50®  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.00®  7.50 

Small  Hens   5.00®  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50®  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.00®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.50@10.00 

Pigeons    1.50 

Squabs    3.000  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Extras  are  a  little  lower,  and  steady  as 
quoted,  but  the  market  has  changed  very 
little  <luring  the  week,  arrivals  being  fair- 
ly large,  but  meeting  with  a  ready  de- 
mand. The  following  prices  are  quoted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange. 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  31'/4c 

Firsts    31  c 

Seconds    29  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  29  c 

Eastern  Storage  Ladles   25  %c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  stood  about  the  same  all 
week,  with  large  arrivals  and  an  increased 
demand,  which  kept  the  market  fairly 
well  cleaned  up.  Extras  were  quoted  up 
to  24  cents,  but  with  a  further  increase  in 
arrivals  are  now  a  little  lower  than  be- 
fore, but  firm  at  the  decline. 
California  (extras),  per  doz...  22%c 

Firsts    21  Vfcc 

Seconds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

Trading  is  rather  light,  but  so  far  ar- 
rivals have  not  increased  very  largely,  and 
prices  are  well  maintained,  nearly  every- 
thing on  the  list  being  described  as  firm. 
Quotations  are  about  as  before. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  19  0 

Firsts    18  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  20  c 

Oregon  Flats    1814c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

N.  Y.,  Fancy   19%c 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   IThic 

Young  Americas   19  c 

POTATOES. 
Local  trading  is  on  a  rather  small  scale, 
but  with  supplies  gradually  diminishing, 
prices  are  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency. 
There  is  considerable  cheap  river  stock 
offering,  however,  which  has  a  depressing 
tendency.  Salinas  and  Oregon  stock  is  a 
little  higher,  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
scarce,  nothing  being  offered  below  $2. 

River  Whites    75c®$1.10 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.40(5)  1.55 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.25®  1.40 

Early  Rose    1.25®  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   2.00®  2.25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  still  the  only  line  on  which 
regular  quotations  can  be  given.  While 
prices  are  quoted  as  before,  there  is  very 
little  local  demand,  and  offerings  are  lib- 
eral, causing  an  easier  feeling  in  regard  to 
values.  Strawberries  will  probably  be 
quotable  before  long,  as  arrivals  are  more 
frequent.  Those  now  appearing  are  not 
very  attractive,  but  little  difficulty  is 
found  in  moving  them  at  high  prices. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   $  1.25®  1.60 

Choice    75c®  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  moving  in  rather  larger 
volume  than  before,  though  the  demand  is 
still  regarded  as  moderate,  and  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  arrivals,  which 
have  been  quite  liberal.  Frost  bitten  stock 
is  still  in  evidence.  Prices  are  maintained 
at  the  former  level,  but  are  slow  to  ad- 
vance, though  a  stronger  feeling  is  re- 
ported at  shipping  points.  Other  citrus 
lines  are  unchanged,  lemons  remaining 
rather  easy. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Navels,  fancy   2.25®  2.75 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Damaged    75c@  1.00 

Choice  Lemons    2.00®  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.00  @  1.25 

Limes    4.00@  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Pears  are  a  little  lower,  but  in  some 
lines  a  fractional  advance  is  noted.  The 
easiness  in  prices  which  has  developed  in 
some  descriptions  of  late  is  due  to 
pressure  to  sell  on  the  part  of  some  local 
packers,  but  the  accumulation  was  small, 
and  is  believed  to  be  about  disposed  of. 
The  outlook  is  for  increasing  firmness 
from  now  on.  as  practically  everything  is 
in  the  hands  of  packers,  and  the  movement 
of  the  last  few  weeks  has  reduced  their 


holdings  to  small  compass.  There  is  still 
a  good  demand  for  prunes  for  export,  but 
otherwise  trading  is  not  especially  active. 
Eastern  buyers  are  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  raisins,  and  the  movement  is  not 
large  in  any  direction,  some  Interests  be- 
ing apparently  inclined  to  depress  the 
market.  Prices,  however,  are  steadily 
held. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6  V4  @  7V4c 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9 'A®  10  c 

Peaches    ■i%nt  (U« 

Prunes,  4 -size  basis   Sfffl  'ft* 

Pears    4  %  (fi   6  c 

Ra  isins — - 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2V4®  2%<: 

Thompson  Seedless    2>^c 

Seedless  Sultanas    194c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     @95  c 
NUTS. 

There  is  no  heavy  movement  at  the  mo- 
ment,   but    with    light    supplies    in  most 
quarters  prices  remain  very  firm  as  last 
quoted. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14V4®15  c 

IXL    13V4®14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13%c 

Drakes    10%®  11  c 

Languedoc    9%@10y>c 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   13     ®14  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8%®  9  c 

HONEY. 

There  have  been  no  large  arrivals  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
little  of  desirable  quality  left  in  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  here 
is  off  grade,  and  finds  little  demand  even 
at  weak  prices.  Choice  lots,  however,  of 
either  comb  or  extracted,  are  held  for  full 
prices. 

Comb    8     @15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7%c 

Extracted.  Amber   5  V£  ©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4%c 

HOPS. 

Local  market  is  inactive,  with  last  year's 
crop  in  this  State  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Prices  are  firmly  maintained  as  quoted  on 
all  stock  still  offered. 

Hops,  new  crop   18    ®25  c 

WOOL. 

Occasional  sales  of  late  have  been  too 
small  to  establish  quotable  prices,  and  so 
far  there  is  nothing;  doing  in  spring  clip. 
The  remaining  lots  of  last  fall  clip  find 
little  demand. 

MEAT. 

All  lines  of  dressed  meat  remain  ex- 
tremely firm,  and  prices  still  show  a 
tendency  to  advance,  being  a  little  higher 
on  some  descriptions.  Livestock  is  scarce, 
with  no  indication  of  any  reduction,  and 
prices  at  some  interior  points  are  nearly 
as  high  as  locally. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8  c 

Cows    7  c 

Heifers    7  c 

Veal    9>4@11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    12V4c 

Ewes    12  c 

Lambs    13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  ®13%e 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   5    @  5V4c 

No.  2    4  94  ®  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  V4  B  4  y.c 

No.  2    3%®  4  "c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  Vt  @  2V4c 

Calves:  Light   5y.@  5  94c 

Medium    5    @  5*4c 

Heavy    4     4D  4  Wc 

Sheep:  Wethers   6    ©  6V4c 

Ewes    5     ©  5  V4c 

Lambs    7     @  7%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  894c 
150  to  250  lbs   9%c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   5    @  6  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles.  Feb.  22,  1910. — There  is  a 
little  more  strength  in  the  oranse  market 
this  week.  Shipments  have  been  light  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  but  100  to  125  cars 
are  going  out  as  against  between  200  and 
300  cars  a  year  ago. 

The  packers  are  inclined  to  go  slow  as 
the  poor  fruit  has  been  bringing  small 
prices,  and  while  the  good  fruit  has  been 
bringing  good  money,  the  fruitmen  figure 
that  the  good  fruit  will  sell  high  later,  and 
are  willing  to  hang  on  and  take  a  chance. 

Packers  are  doing  considerable  guess- 
ing as  to  the  amount  of  fruit  that  will  he 
shipped  this  year  as  compared  witli  the 
whole  crop  and  some  are  inclined  to  think 
that  upwards  of  25.000  cars  will  go,  while 
others  place  it  below  20,000.     It  is  all  a 


Five  Crops  —  Five  Profits 

INCREASES  YOUR  FARM'S  WORTH 

We  are  offering  on  easy  terms  of 
payment  20  or  more  acre  Irrigated 
farms  of  rich  sediment  soil,  improved 
and  unlmprived,  the  Improved  now 
planted  to  ALFALFA  and  yielding  5  to 
6  crops  annually.  This  land  is  part  of 
the  famous  Glenn  Ranch,  Glenn  county, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  close  to  shipping  points  both  by 
land  and  water.  We  harvest  and  mar- 
ket the  crops,  and  credit  the  buyer's 
contract  with  the  net  proceeds  of  same, 
the  crops  thereby  practically  paying  for 
the  land  In  3  years  time,  as  it  nets  ap- 
proximately from  $40  the  first  year  to 
$100  the  third  year  per  acre. 

For  further  information  call  or  write 
for  our  booklet  giving  terms  and  full 
particulars. 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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case  of  guesswork,  anyway,  and  of  doubt- 
ful value. 

Jobbers  are  beginning  to  enquire  about 
seedlings  and  sweets.  It  is  thought  that 
but  few  seedlings  will  be  shipped,  and 
tons  of  this  variety  went  to  the  ground, 
and,  of  course,  were  not  in  condition  to 
pick  up.  The  fruit  on  the  trees  are  very 
small  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever 
come  to  a  marketable  size.  Sweets  are 
very  good  and  prices  are  being  made  all 
the  way  from  $1.75  to  $2.10.  cash. 

Valencias  appear  strong  right  now  and 
it  is  expected  that  opening  prices  will  be 
up  to  $2.50,  cash,  at  the  very  lowest.  The 
crop  appears  to  be  short,  not  over  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  last  year. 

Lemons  are  weaker  and  seem  to  be  go- 
ing lower.  Good  lemons  can  be  had  at  $2 
a  box,  cash.  There  are  not  the  lemons  in 
store  this  year  that  there  was  last,  and  a 
shortage  and  high  prices  are  expected  for 
next  summer. 

The  total  shipments  to  date  have  been 
5894  cars  of  oranges  and  1203  cars  of 
lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Robinson  Chemical  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  advertising  a  milk  fever 
cure  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  this 
week.  You,  who  are  handling  the  dairy 
business,  are,  no  doubt,  confronted  with 
this  affliction  to  cows  with  more  or  less 
frequency,  and  we  can  say  that  the  treat- 
ment advised  by  the  Robinson  Chemical 
Co.,  is  certainly  meritorious.  This  com- 
pany has  been  manufacturing  and  pro- 
moting remedies  and  conditional  foods 
for  stock  and  poultry  in  San  Francisco 
for  years  and  we  can  commend  the  firm 
to  our  readers. 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  En- 
gine, as  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  last  week,  is  a  feature  that  every 
ranch  owner  can  well  afford,  and  can 
profit  thereby.  The  Hewitt  Machinery 
Co.,  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  are  Pacific- 
Coast  agents  for  this  pump  engine,  and 
always  carry  a  stock  for  your  inspection. 


The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  is  carry- 
ing an  attractive  announcement  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  to  which  we  would 
call  your  attention.  It  will,  no  doubt,  in- 
terest you  to  peruse  this  ad.,  the  company 
being  an  "old  reliable"  on  this  Coast. 


The  Dysle  Fireless  Brooder,  manufac- 
tured at  Sevastopol,  Cal.,  is  a  new  feature 
shown  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  today.  This  feature 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  brooders  we 
have  seen  in  use,  and  being  comparatively 
inexpensive,  is  a  safe  insurance  toward 
the  rearing  of  large  flocks  of  young  chick- 
ens.  Look  it  up,  as  it  is  certainly  unique. 


Reauers  will  notice  several  new  adver- 
tisements in  this  issue,  besides  changes 
in  old  ones.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
when  nursery  stocks  are  becoming  de- 
pleted, or  when  special  inducements  are 
made  to  move  surplus  stock,  subscribers 
who  are  thinking  of  setting  out  trees 
should  read  nursery  stock  advertisements 
witii  care. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific  Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ROSTROM'S 

WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4C0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TELESCOPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING,  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE.  A(  - 
CURATE,  DURABLE  and  dependable  in  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  for  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


Under  the  auspicies  of  the  Cook's  As- 
sociation there  will  be  held  a  Bakery, 
CooKery,  Confectionery  and  Pure  Pood 
Exhibition  at  the  Auditorium,  corner  Page 
and  Fillmore  streets,  San  Francisco,  from 
March  21st  to  the  26th.  This  exhibitio- 
will  be  of  an  educational  nature  and  as 
liberal  prizes  are  offered,  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting. 


DUPTURE 
ft  CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 

No  pay  until  cured. 

Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1122  Market  St.,  Opp.  7th,  San  Francisco. 


ANCISCO/CAL  ^Zi'-i^S£ 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.     Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  "  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


Rooms  7  and  8. 


Hours  10  to  S. 


WONDER  OIL  LAMP  FREE 

HTlin  This  is  a  Genuine  I     mm.  mmamm 

™  '™^offortolampuBers,madfitoi"t,n><mcctho 
Wonder  incandescent  ioo-canole 

POWER  Kerosene  Oil  Lamp  in  every  lo- 
cality. Many  times  BRIGHTER,  CHEAPER 

and  SAFER  than  Gasoline,  Electricity  or 
ordinary  lamps  fori  ightinfrhomeR.ofhees, 
stores.  hallsandchnrehes.Weask  that  you 
show  it  to  ynur  neighbors.  If  you  accept 
the  proposition  we  will  send  you.we  win 
give  you  a  lamp  FREE.  Send  your  name 
and  name  of  your  nearest  express  oflico. 

UNITED    FACTORIES  CO. 

Lark-cut  Lamp  House  In  Amcrl«». 

,  079  FACTORY  BLOC,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SUBSCRIPTION   AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
roans  I"""  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  sollelt  for  sunscribtlon*.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Halsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  taking  the  place  of  (he  horse  and  of 
all  forms  of  manual  labor.  Dependability — the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.  Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 
repairs. 

The  Old'S  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  ngente, 
are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  in 
the  United  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


LOW  RATE  C 
TICKETS  EAST 

SOLD. 

April  S,  7  and  8. 

May  11,  12,  13,  14,  25,  2fi  and  27. 
June  2,  3,  4,  24,  25,  26  and  30. 
July  1,  2.  3,  4.  5.  6.  25,  26  and  27. 
August  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
September  1,  2,  3,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

SOME  RATES. 

Omaha    900.00 

Kansas  City    00.00 

Chicago    72.50 

Houston    (in.no 

New  Orleans    <>7."iO 

New  York    10&80 

Boston    110.50 

Tickets  sold  on  April  dates  for  New 
Oilcans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York 
and  Boston.  Good  for  15  days'  trip 
going.  Return  limit  three  months  from 
date  of  purchase.  Stopovers,  choice  of 
routes,  and  accepted  for  passage  on 
either  of  the  Great  Overland  Flyers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

Electric  Lighted — Chicago  in  Three 
Days. 


SUNSET  EXPRESS 

THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

To  New  Orleans  and  East,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Sunny  South. 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

exclusively  for  high-class  travel  he- 
tween  California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 

CALIFORNIAN 

The  new  tourist  train  from  Southern 
California  lo  Chicago  via  101  I'aso,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis. 

TICKET  OFFICES! 
Flood  Bda;-        Market  St,  Ferrj  Depot. 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot. 
llroiiilua>   ntid  Ctth  St.,  Oakland. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F\  WILSON 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  if  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOOK  FOR 


AIR-COOLED  ENGINE 

is  replacing  the  old-fashioned  water-cooled  just 
as  sure  as  power  is  replacing  manual  labor  on  the 
farm. 

Don't  Buy  a  Water-Cooled  Engine      this  brand 

and  run  the  chance  of  a  gasket  going  out  just  when  you  want  the 
engine  most.  You  know  that  water  is  a  decided  nuisance  and  is  only 
used  as  an  excuse  for  something  better. 

THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  A  "NEW- WAY" 

Thf*  hpsf  costs  less 

I      u    i  never  has  any  trouble  and  he  uses  his  engine  every  day  in  the  year, 

in  the  long  run  an<j  ;t  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  that  time. 

Buy  a  "New- Way.  CATALOG  N.  CHEERFULLY  MAILED. 

Henshaw,  Bulkley  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  lh  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
case  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  otter  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  New  Steel  Harrow 


(Pat.  March  31,  1908) 


Unequalled  for  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Extra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlast  a 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Made  in  various  sizes. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  for  circular  and  prices  to 


E.  SWOPE,  Manufacturer, 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 

SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Electric-Centrifugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Pat.  Pending.  Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss. 


THE  POPULAR 

GREASE 
OF  THE  WEST. 

COMES  IN 
A  BLUE  PAIL. 


HUB 

(brand) 

AXLE 
GREASE 


THE  RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD  OF  MERIT 

IN  EVERY  CITY, 
TOWN  AND  HAMLET 
West  of  the  Rockies. 


Ask  your  Dealer.    He  is  selling  it 

THE  BRININST00L  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ml  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lighest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  rot.  Metal  in  bulk.  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Prices, 
Specifications,  Hydraulic  Data  and  General  Information  Furnished 

upon  Request- 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe.   Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  404  Equitable  Savings  Hank  Rdg.,  Los  Angeles. 

210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 
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Fortieth  Year. 


Corn  as  Stock  Food. 


California  as  a  State  raises  very  little  corn. 
Along  the  coast  the  cool  nights  prevent  the  ma- 
turing of  the  ears,  and  in  the  drier  parts  of  the 
interior  the  dry  air  affects  the  thrift  of  the  plant, 
In  some  of  the  interior  valleys  and 
the  small  mesas  in  the  mountains 
where  sufficient  heat  combines 
with  a  degree  of  aerial  moisture, 
excellent  corn  is  grown  of  a 
quality  which  compares  favorably 
with  the  corn  of  the  Middle  West. 
Although  every  section  cannot 
produce  the  mature  ear,  most  sec- 
tions can  produce  the  corn  for 
forage. 

The  dairymen  of  Humboldt,  Del 
Norte,  Sonoma,  Mendocino  and 
Napa  counties  raise  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  valuable  and  succulent 
feed.  In  fact  all  the  coast  dairy 
sections  use  corn  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  are  two  different 
methods  used  in  planting  corn  for 
forage,  so  as  to  have  it  cover  as 
long  a  feeding  period  as  possible. 
One  is  to  plant  the  corn  at  differ- 
ent dates,  so  that  it  will  not  all 
mature  at  the  same  time.  The 
other  way  is  to  plant  the  early 
maturing  Small  Yellow  corn, 
which  grows  very  rapidly  and  can 
be  fed  off  before  the  later  matur. 
ing  corns,  such  as  Learning  and 
Iowa  Gold  Mine,  are  ready  for 
feeding.  In  this  way  a  highly  nu- 
tritious feed  is  obtained  during 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  growing  of  corn  for  forage 
is  especially  valuable  where  al- 
falfa cannot  be  raised.  It  puts 
the  stock  in  condition  so  that  they 
get  more  out  of  the  other  feeds. 
It  also  affords  a  pleasing  change 
from  the  same  old  diet  the  year- 
round.  Animals  are  like  human 
beings  in  that  they  like  a  change 
of  diet,  and  no  better  change  can 
be  found, than  corn  forage.  There 
is  more  nutriment  in  corn  forage 
than  wheat  or  oat  hay,  and  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  of  green  forage  is 
enough  to  feed  any  animal. 

Sweet  corn  does  better  on  the 
Pacific  coast  than  the  field  varie- 
ties, and  for  that  reason  has  been  used  extensively 
by  the  dairymen,  but  of  late  years  the  price  of 
sweet  corn  seed  has  been  so  high  that  they  have 
been  planting  field  corn  instead.  Sweet  corn 
makes  the  best  forage,  although  the  yield  is  not 
so  large  as  the  corn,  as  the  stalks  are  sweeter  and 
not  so  woody.  Sweet  corn  exerts  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  system  and  causes  an  increased  flow 
of  milk.    Because  of  its  great  palatability,  stock 


are  liable  to  eat  too  much,  so  in  order  to  prevent 
this  a  certain  amount  should  be  doled  out  to  each 
animal. 

Corn  does  best  in  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  which 
can  be  easily  broken  up.  The  roots  of  corn  spread 
several  feet  so  that  the  deeper  the  soil,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  plant.    Soil  which  is  shallow  or 


Shocking  a  Heavy  Corn  Crop. 


In  a  Corn  Field  in  Napa  County. 

cloddy  is  bad  for  corn  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  attempt  to  plant  corn  in  such  land. 
In  order  to  get  the  best  results  the  ground  should 
be  plowed  deep  and  then  rolled  after  planting, 
especially  in  those  districts  where  there  is  a  light 
rainfall,  because  in  this  way  the  plowed  soil  is 
pressed  down  upon  the  subsoil,  so  that  capillary 
attraction  is  established  between  the  two  soils. 
But  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping  into 


the  air  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  cultivator  or  weeder 
over  the  ground  before  sprouts  appear,  as  this 
breaks  up  the  pores  through  which  the  moisture  is 
attracted.  The  corn  should  not  be  planted  before 
the  frosts  have  disappeared,  as  they  are  very  in- 
jurious to  this  plant. 

Drilling  and  checking  are  the  popular  methods 
of  planting  corn.  When  forage  is 
desired,  the  seeds  are  planted  very 
close  together,  so  that  the  ears 
can  only  grow  about  half  their 
natural  size.  This  also  prevents 
the  nutrients  from  going  into  the 
eai'  and  leaving  the  stalks  woody 
or  pithy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  raise  for  the  ears,  it  is 
best  to  plant  some  distance  apart, 
so  that  the  ears  will  have  a  chance 
to  mature.  When  a  driller  is  used 
a  kernel  of  corn  should  be  dropped 
about  ten  inches  apart  and  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  Many  farmers 
are  opposed  to  drilling,  however, 
as  it  makes  it  impossible  to  culti- 
vate the  rows  from  but  one  side, 
except  when  young,  so  that  it  is 
hard  work  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds. 
Drilling  has  the  advantage  on  hill- 
sides, as  it  prevents  erosion  when 
the  drill  is  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  slope  of  the  hill. 

When  corn  is  planted  in  hills, 
three  kernels  per  hill  is  euough, 
and  the  rows  should  be  from  three 
to  four  feet  wide,  depending  on 
the  foliage  of  the  various  varieties. 
Corn  is  easily  kept  clean  when 
planted  in  this  way.  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  run  the  cultivator  on  both 
sides  of  the  plant.  After  the  corn 
sprouts  it  is  essential  that  the  land 
be  cultivated  frequently  so  as  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  moisture. 
The  cultivator  should  not  be  run 
deeper  than  four  inches,  as  any 
further  down  would  cut  off  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  and  thereby 
lessen  its  power  of  gathering  nu- 
trition. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  time  to  cut  corn 
which    is   to   be   used   for  stock. 
Many  dairymen  contend  that  the 
crop  should  be  reasonably  well  ma- 
tured and  that  small  oars  be  on 
the  plant,  with  the  kernels  which  have  reached 
at  least  the  milk  period  but  preferably  the  dough 
stage.    Other  feeders  believe  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  cutting  the  corn  earlier,  that  is. 
just  as  the  ears  are  forming.    The  general  opinion 
is  that  since  a  large  yield  of  forage  is  desired  the 
corn  should  have  at  least  small  ears  and  be  reason- 
ably well  matured.    Corn  at  this  stage  is  richer, 
(Continued  on  Page  105.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at    P.  m.,  Mar.  1,  1910; 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tern  pera- 
ture  Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

.Mini- 
mum. 

8.16 

:iti.:'v") 

:;i.77 

60 

38 

Red  Bluff   

.48 

13,24 

17.75 

68 

40 

Sacramento  

.18 

9.00 

I  1.04 

70 

44 

San  Francisco... 

.32 

16.38 

l(i.4-") 

70 

46 

San  Jose  

.15 

11.20 

10.21 

70 

36 

.02 

it.  4  4 

6.53 

70 

40 

Independence... 

T 

4.67 

6.39 

74 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.04 

16.79 

1  L22 

82 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

10  46 

11.06 

84 

44 

San  Diego  

T 

8.35 

7.20 

68 

44 

The  Week. 


We  hope  our  readers  will  not  weary  of  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  fanner  to  the  high  cost 
of  living.  We  have  indulged  largely  in  it,  but 
now  we  receive  a  very  sharp  suggestion  that  we 
have  ii"t  keyed  our  comment  sufficiently  high  but 
have,  in  fact,  been  singing  farmers'  wrongs  in  a 
low,  plaintive  song,  full  of  respect  and  considera- 
tion for  other  classes  of  citizens,  as  has  always 
been  the  way  with  farmers  from  the  beginning. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  will  not  do:  it  be- 
comes  the  advocate  of  farmers'  rights  to  lift  his 
muzzle  to  the  orbit  of  Halley's  comet  and  howl. 
The  fanner's  case  against  his  fellow  citizens  is.  in 
fact,  a  full,  round  note  and  woe  be  to  him  who 
tries  henceforth  to  sound  it  in  hemidemisemi- 
quavers.  Here  is  something  better  befitting  the 
occasion.  A  friend  gives  us  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  7,  1910,  which  has 
the  text  of  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  and  it 
is  surely  something  worth  while.  With  the  confi- 
dence of  statesmanship  he  shows  in  this  speech, 
"that  never  in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
fanners  received  the  honest,  inherent  value  of 
their  products  based  upon  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them :  that  the  labor  of  the  farmer  has  al- 
ways been  the  poorest  paid  labor  in  the  United 
States:  that  the  thing  which  the  farmer  sells  al- 
ways lias  represented  and  still  represents  twice  as 
much  expended  energy  in  its  production  as  the 
thing  which  he  buys  with  it :  that,  based  upon  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  labor  required,  the 
food  products  have  been,  and  are  today,  cheaper 
than  any  other  products  in  the  country.  The  food 
producer  has  for  ages  been  suffering  this  com- 
mercial wrong." 


Now  what  do  you  know  about  that?  Do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  the  real  truth  and  that  it  is 
something  new  and  very  significant  to  have  it 
spoken  in  the  ear  of  the  world  through  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  And  is  it  not  significant, 
also,  that  the  voice  comes  out  of  the  great  West? 
And  while  this  great  truth  is  resounding  how  al- 
most criminally  imbecile  the  silly  twaddle  whieh 
we  quoted  from  a  Wall  Street  phonographic 
journal  last  week  to  the  effect  that  the  farmer  has 


the  giant  monopoly  with  a  grip  on  the  throat  of 
everyone— and  all  that ;  amiug  to  cover  the  real 
monopolies  from  view  by  a  cloud  of  dust  about  a 
"giant  monopoly"  composed  of  people  whose 
work  and  compensation  is  as  just  described  by 
Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  the  Senator  fol- 
lows his  great  proposition  as  quoted  above  with 
specifications  which  amply  uphold  them.  He 
turns  the  tables  against  those  who  are  now  trying 
to  throw  the  blame  for  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing upon  the  farmer  in  this  way :  "The  value  of 
the  product  of  your  mills  and  your  factories  is 
governed  by  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price  paid  for  the 
labor  which  creates  it.  If  the  amount  of  capital 
required  today  to  economically  produce  any  line 
of  manufactured  article  is  twice  as  much  as  it 
was  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  if  the  labor  employed 
is  twice  as  expensive  as  it  was  then,  your  manu- 
factured article  will  advance  in  price  accordingly 
and  the  farmer  will  pay  that  advanced  price.  And 
yet  we  seem  to  be  struck  with  a  fit  of  consterna- 
tion if  the  same  governing  principles  are  applied 
to  the  farmers'  produce.  *  *  •  If  wheat  was 
worth  60c.  per  bushel  when  land  was  worth  $20 
per  acre  and  labor  $1.50  per  day,  why  should  it 
not  be  worth  at  least  $1  when  both  land  and  labor 
have  doubled?"  We  take  it  that  these  facts  and 
this  reasoning  are  unimpeachable.  Probably 
those  to  whom  both  fact  and  logic  will  now  come 
through  Senatorial  channels  have  never  heard  of 
either. 


It  will  do  them  good  to  see  how  the  clamor 
against  the  farmer  as  the  cause  of  distress  from 
high  cost  of  living  strikes  those  of  broad  views  on 
this  subject.  The  Senator  continues:  "I  have 
a  sense  of  equal  justice  and  that  sense  is  outraged 
when  I  read  of  the  men  and-  women  who  have 
accumulated  vast  fortunes  in  this  country  out  of 
a  prosperity  whose  foundation  is  agriculture — for, 
after  all,  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
wealth — meeting  in  their  palaces  to  boycott  the 
farmers'  product,  to  boycott  the  man  whose  back 
has  bended  low  in  toil  to  support,  with  the  great- 
est frugality  and  care  for  and  educate  his  family 
— just  as  dear  to  him  as  are  those  of  the  boycot- 
ters  organizing  against  the  farmer  to  destroy  his 
meager  profits."  And  how  small  in  the  aggregate 
are  those  profits!  The  Senator  closes  his  argu- 
ment with  a  tabular  statement  showing  that  the 
nine  billion  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts made  in  this  country  last  year  would  have 
cost  over  eleven  billion  dollars  if  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  had  charged  interest  on  their  investments, 
a  dollar  a  day  for  their  time  and  the  board  of 
their  farm  animals!  Two  billion  dollars  lost  if 
farmers  "charged  in  everything"  as  other  pro- 
ducers do. 


We  take  it  that  the  people  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  source  of  the  consumers'  troubles, 
aside  from  the  small  fraction  of  them  which  lies 
in  a  change  in  economic  relations,  is  to  be  found 
nearer  to  consumers  than  the  actual  producers  of 
food  supplies  arc.  There  is  significance  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  now  proceeding  in  the  courts 
against  a  combination  of  corporations  engaged  in 
killing  and  distribution  of  meats,  charging  them 
with  conspiring  "within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  willfully,  unlawfully  and  feloniously  devis- 
ing, contriving  and  intending  for  their  own  un- 
just, excessive,  immoral  and  unlawful  profit  and 
gain,  to  injure,  defraud,  prejudice,  damage, 
cheat,  impoverish  and  oppress  the  public  and  the 
people  by  cornering  and  limiting  the  necessary 
and  reasonable  supply  of  meats  and  poultry  for 
consumption  by  the  public  and  the  people  of  said 
city  and  said  county,  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial 


scarcity  in  the  supply  of  said  meats  and  poultry, 
and  to  greatly,  excessively  aud  extort  innately  en- 
hance and  increase  the  cost  and  price  thereof." 
An  inquiry  under  this  indictment  will  doubtless 
bring  out  facts  which  will  enable  the  public  to 
see  whence  some  of  its  troubles  come.  It  is  un- 
reasonable, however,  to  expect  that  all  troubles 
are  due  to  such  malign  action  even  if  it  should  be 
fully  established.  The  complaining  public  may 
have  to  charge  a  part  of  its  difficulties  to  indul- 
gence in  extravagance  of  all  kinds  which  it  must 
learn  to  correct. 


But  this  discussion  is  rather  heavy  and  serious. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  farmers  do  sometimes 
make  it  a  little  disagreeable  for  those  who  live  in 
towns.  The  story  comes  that  during  the  fright- 
fully low  temperature  in  Oklahoma  last  week 
many  herds  of  cattle  in  the  pastures  of  the  Osage 
country  were  saved  from  death  by  freezing  dur- 
ing the  recent  blizzard  by  the  action  of  their  own- 
ers in  tapping  the  natural  gas  pipe  lines  of  that 
section  and  igniting  the  escaping  gas.  The  com- 
fort of  the  animals,  however,  was  at  the  expense 
of  citizens  of  those  towns  depending  on  natural 
gas  for  heating,  the  shortage  of  gas  having  caused 
much  suffering.  And  yet  if  the  heat  had  not  been 
used  as  it  was,  there  would  have  been  later  a  local 
phase  of  the  "high  cost  of  living"  which  might 
have  been  even  more  distressful. 


A  new  spectacular  form  of  agriculture  is  re- 
ported from  the  recent  experience  of  a  Sutter 
county  farmer  who  was  greatly  annoyed  by  large 
numbers  of  wild  geese  alighting  upon  his  fields 
during  the  night  and  damaging  his  crops,  until 
he  finally  hit  upon  the  novel  idea  of  frightening 
them  from  the  neighborhood  with  cheap  fire- 
works. An  immense  order  was  placed  for  sky- 
rockets, and  these,  set  upon  end  in  his  field  and 
ignited  when  geese  were  heard  "honking,"  turned 
them  toward  another  destination  and  saved  his 
crops.  The  people  in  the  adjacent  town  thought 
the  comet  had  arrived  and  grain  growers  on  other 
farms  knew  that  the  geese  had. 


Recently  the  trouble  was  to  keep  the  Colorado 
river  out  of  Imperial  Valley,  and  now  there  is 
trouble  about  getting  it  in.  Since  its  course  has 
been  interfered  with  the  river  has  been  building 
a  sand  bar  directly  in  front  of  the  headgate  of 
the  ditch,  shutting  off  the  flow  of  water  into  the 
ditch  system.  The  remedy  planned  is  to  construct 
a  jetty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  thus 
create  a  strong  current  that  will  scour  away  the 
shoaling  sand.  -  But  for  the  building  of  such  a 
jetty,  permission  is  necessary  because  the  Colo- 
rado is  a  "navigable"  stream,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  will  soon  have  engineers  in  California  in- 
vestigating the  situation. 


The  large  sidewalk  displays  of  fruits  which  we 
have  always  admired  in  Los  Angeles  are  likely  to 
be  restricted  because  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provisions  of  the  State  pure  food  law  relating  to 
the  protection  of  fruits  and  foods  against  flies 
and  dust  has  been  sustained  by  Judge  Davis 
of  the  Superior  Court,  in  a  decision  handed  down 
in  eight  cases  appealed  from  convictions  in  police 
court.  Each  of  the  defendants  was  fined  $25  for 
having  left  fruit  unprotected  with  screens.  This 
will  get  the  fruit  out  of  sight  and.  therefore,  out 
of  mind,  and  the  aggregate  of  retail  sales  con- 
siderably reduced,  no  doubt.  We  regret  this,  not 
only  because  of  the  reduced  marketing,  but  be- 
cause the  Los  Angeles  dealers  were  the  most  cor- 
rect fruit  labelers  in  the  State  and  their  large 
spreads  were  educational  from  a  pomological 
point  of  view.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  fight  the 
flies  in  their  breeding  places  than  to  withdraw 
the  fruit  from  public  observation  and  patronage! 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  plant  about  ten 
acres  in  eucalyptus  trees  this  spring.  There  is  so 
much  told  about  these  trees  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve all  the  stories.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
from  you  is  if  there  is  a  kind  which  will  make 
good  lumber  for  building  purposes  or  for  furni- 
ture, and,  if  so,  if  this  kind  can  be  successfully 
grown  on  hill  land  in  the  coast  region  of  middle 
California  ?  Kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the  kind, 
and  firm  from  which  I  can  get  good  trees.  Also 
please  advise  how  far  apart  the  trees  ought  to  be 
planted. — Grower,  Livermore. 

The  best  eucalyptus  for  the  region  you  describe 
is  the  common  blue  gum,  eucalyptus  globulus. 
You  can  see  fine  groves  of  them  all  along  the  hills 
from  Miles  canyon  to  Berkeley  and  beyond.  The 
blue  gum  is  a  grand  hard  wood  for  furniture,  in- 
side finish,  etc.  It  is  not  durable  between  wind 
and  water  in  the  soil.  You  can  get  good  trees 
from  any  nurseryman  advertising  in  our  columns 
and  you  can  plant  eight  feet  apart  each  way — re- 
moving after  a  few  years  the  smaller  ones  for 
minor  uses  and  saving  the  stalwarts  for  growth 
until  you  can  find  a  market  for  them.  This  will 
be  whenever  there  are  enough  trees  in  a  locality 
to  equip  a  local  sawmill.  We  have  no  idea  that  it 
will  ever  be  profitable  to  move  eucalyptus  logs 
for  long  distances — but  that  is  prophecy  which 
we  try  to  avoid. 


Planting  Eucalypts. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  probable  results  of  planting 
eucalptus  trees  that  have  been  held  over  a  year  in 
the  boxes?  They  are  to  be  planted  in  a  sandy, 
windy  section.  I  lost  2."), 000  last  year  after  set- 
ting, and  thought  the  holdovers,  being  tough, 
would  stand  the  adverse  conditions  better,  but  do 
not  know  how  they  will  stand  the  transplanting 
when  they  have  been  in  boxes  a  year  and  a  half. — 
Planter,  Ontario. 

Experience  seems  to  justify  the  use  of  a  small 
tree  in  a  hard  place  in  preference  to  one  which  is 
advanced  too  far.  Of  course  very  small  seedlings 
which  have  not  at  all  hardened  their  wood,  are 
quite  subject  to  be  pinched  out  by  wind  and 
drouth,  but  a  tree  that  is  not  over  a  year  old  and 
has  not  been  pushed  too  far  by  watering  is  much 
better  than  an  older  tree.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  try  the  trees  you  mention,  providing  they  are 
not  overgrown,  so  that  an  attempt  to  remove  them 
from  the  boxes  would  cause  the  loss  of  too  much 
root,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  smaller  tree  so 
growing  in  the  boxes  that  the  soil  can  be  cut  into 
squares,  planting  each  tree  without  removal  of  the 
soil  from  the  roots.  The  overgrown  tree  with  the 
soil  shaken  from  its  roots  is  very  apt  to  die,  even 
if  given  the  best  irrigation  and  cultivation.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  tree  itself 
at  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  upon  the  conditions 
which  is  will  receive  in  its  new  planting,  that  we 
can  only  mention  general  considerations.  An  ex- 
perienced planter,  from  the  sight  of  the  trees 
which  you  mention,  could  easily  tell  whether  the 
undertaking  was  worth  risking  or  not. 


Grafting  Over  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
work  over  old  apple  trees  that  are  too  large  for 
grafting.  The  bodies  are  healthy.  Would  it  do 
to  cut  off  the  limbs  a  foot  or  two  above  the  main 
crotch  and  let  suckers  come  up  to  graft  or  bud 
another  year? — C.  A.,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

It  is  altogether  more  desirable  to  cut  back  the 
trees  above  the  crotch  as  you  describe  than  to 
work  into  the  main  stem.  This  gives  you  smaller 
wood  to  graft  into  and  also  retains  the  old  forks, 
and  gives  you  the  advantage  of  a  stronger  grafted 
tree.   It  will  also  make  a  higher  tree  than  is  other- 


wise desirable,  but  this  is  unavoidable.  If  the 
graft  in  the  branches  does  not  take,  you  can  allow 
suckers  to  grow  and  bud  into  them  during  July 
or  August.  This  will  give  you  two  chances  to 
work  over  your  trees  during  the  coming  season. 

Improving  Heavy  Land  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  My  land  is  very  heavy,  red 
loam,  and  crusts  over  very  hard  in  dry  seasons.  J 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  best  to  use  barn- 
yard compost  over  the  surface  as  a  mulch,  or 
would  it  be  best  to  use  plain  straw  for  thai  pur- 
pose. Or  is  it  necessary  at  all  to  use  straw  for  a 
mulch  ?  Is  Turkestan  alfalfa  the  best  seed  for  this 
valley  ?  I  have  been  advised  to  sow  Hi  pounds  to 
the  acre,  with  40  pounds  of  barley.  Would  you 
recommend  more  alfalfa  to  tin1  acre  than  l(i 
pounds? — R.  P.  D.,  Sanger. 

A  very  heavy  soil  can  be  brought  into  better 
surface  condition  for  alfalfa  by  plowing  in  stable 
manure.  This  shoidd  be  done  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fall  rains,  in 
order  that  the  manure  may  have  opportunity  to 
become  disintegrated  and  mixed  with  the  soil  by 
the  time  for  alfalfa  sowing,  which  is  from  Febru- 
ary to  April — whenever  the  heavy  frosts  of  the 
locality  are  over.  For  a  small  piece,  yon  might 
get  a  better  stand  by  using  a  light  mulch  of  dis- 
integrated coarse  manure  or  even  straw,  scatter- 
ing it  after  the  sowing,  but  for  a  large  acreage 
this  would  involve  too  much  labor.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  work  in  much  manure  or  other  coarse 
stuff  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  but  you  can 
make  a  light  surface  application  after  the  plant 
has  made  a  start.  Sixteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  to  the 
acre  is  all  right,  though  a  little  below  the  average, 
but  do  not  sow  any  barley  with  it.  It  is  common 
experience  that  alfalfa  does  better  without  a  nurse 
crop. 

Turkestan  alfalfa  is  a  better  winter  grower  but 
it  is  a  coarser  and  more  stemmy  plant,  and  not  so 
well  liked  by  stock.  It  would  be  safer  to  make 
your  main  planting  of  the  common  variety. 

Early  Bearing  of  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  if  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Sunnyvale,  who  offers  for  sale  young  walnut 
trees  grafted  on  black  walnut  stock,  is  right  when 
he  claims  the  trees  will  produce  fruit  within  18 
months  after  being  planted. — S.  F.  G.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  varieties  of  English 
walnuts  have  produced  fruit  the  second  summer 
of  their  growth,  not  only  for  Mr.  AVilson,  but  this 
is  common  in  the  experience  of  many  planters. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  can  count 
upon  a  crop  the  second  year.  These  are  usually 
grafts  in  nursery  rows,  and  one  would  have  to 
wait  longer,  as  a  rule,  for  trees  planted  out  in  or- 
chards with  a  chance  to  make  a  freer  wood 
growth.  This  is  rather  fortunate,  because  it  is 
better  to  have  a  larger  tree  than  to  have  the 
growth  diverted  into  bearing  a  small  amount  of 
fruit  while  the  tree  is  very  young.  We  do  not 
know  any  advantage  in  getting  nuts  tin'  second 
year  except  it  be  to  see  if  you  really  have  secured 
the  variety  you  desire  to  produce  later. 

Peas  and  Buckwheat. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to -have  informa- 
tion on  the  culture  and  handling  of  Niles  peas  and 
buckwheat— Reader,  San  Francisco. 

Niles  peas  are  hardy  and  will  make  a  good  crop 
on  any  good  soil,  if  planted  early  in  the  season 
so  as  to  make  the  main  part  of  their  growth  be- 
fore the  heat  of  the  summer  comes  on.  Under 
garden  conditions  they  can,  of  course,  be  grown 
all  summer.  Buckwheat  can  only  be  successfully 
grown  when  there  is  no  frost,  whatever,  and  for 
it  a  piece  of  good  river  bottom,  which  will  retain 
moisture  during  the  summer  time,  must  be  chosen. 
It  is  not  worth  planting  on  California  upland  ex- 


cept, perhaps,  the  Japanese  variety  for  bee  forage, 
for  this  variety  seems  more  tolerant  of  drouth. 

Oat  Hay  and  Rust. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  for  information 
concerning  the  "rust"  that  attacks  our  oat  hay. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  by 
treating  the  seed  ? — Farmer.  Santa  Ana. 

Rfust  of  oats  is  a  very  old  trouble,  and  generally 
understood.  It  is  not  capable  of  being  prevented 
by  treatment  of  the  seed  as  smut  is.  and  the  cost 
of  spraying  a  field  would  be  altogether  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  product.  The  only  practicable 
way  to  escape  rust  in  oats  is  to  select  a  variety 
which  is  resistant.  Red  and  black  oats  do  not 
rust  readily  under  the  same  conditions  which 
bring  white  oats  into  distress.  There  is  a  red  oat, 
which  you  can  probably  find  in  the  Los  Angeles 
seed  stores,  which  is  quite  resistant,  and  the  plant 
should  be  able  to  make  good  hay  in  spite  of  the 
disease,  even  though  when  left  for  a  seed  crop  it 
might  be  troubled  by  it. 


Olives  Not  True  to  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me  if  you  plant 
the  seeds  from  a  Mission  olive  if  the  tree  growing 
from  that  seed  will  bear  Mission  olives'  S.  M., 
Palermo. 

Seedlings  of  the  olive  will  vary  considerably. 
Some  may  be  as  good  as  the  fruit  from  which  you 
take  the  seed,  possibly  better,  but  most  of  the 
seedlings  will  show  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
wild  type,  and  for  this  reason  no  one  thinks  of 
trusting  to  the  seedling,  but  resorts  to  cuttings  or 
grafting  of  the  seedlings  on  other  trees.  Besides, 
the  Mission  seed  has  very  few  good  kernels  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  many  seedlings  anyway. 


Salt  Grass  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  land  in  Sutter 
county  and  it  has  some  of  this  salt  grass  in  spots. 
I  am  about  to  take  a  20  acre  piece  and  put  in  al- 
falfa, but  some  old-timers  tell  me  that  the  salt 
grass  on  it  is  bad  stuff  to  handle.  I  will  admit 
that  it  will  require  some  time  and  work  to  gel  it 
in  shape  for  sowing  alfalfa,  but  these  people  shake 
their  heads.  All  this  land  is  the  rich,  moist,  allu- 
vial soil  for  which  Sutter  county  is  famous,  and 
any  weed  at  all  thrives  there  if  unmolested.  Al- 
falfa gives  five  good  cuttings  without  irrigation. 
If  it  is  practical  to  get  a  stand  of  alfalfa  where 
this  salt  grass  is  now.  this  bind  will  produce  as 
well  as  any  other  in  the  district.— Owner,  S;ui 
Francisco. 

Your  trouble  will  probably  be  not  so  much  the 
salt  grass,  but  the  alkali  in  the  soil  which  the  salt 
grass  can  tolerate  and  which  other  plants  cannot 
stand.  You  cannot  then  substitute  alfalfa  for  salt 
grass  without  getting  the  alkali  out  of  the  soil, 
and  you  cannot  do  this  without  having  sufficient 
drainage  so  that,  the  rainfall  may  wash  the  alkali 
out  from  the  soil  and  carry  it  way  in  the  drain- 
age water.  Your  neighbors  are  probably  right, 
that  you  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  growth  of  al- 
falfa on  the  spots  where  the  salt  grass  has  estab- 
lished itself,  although  the  land  round  about  may 
be  very  satisfactory  to  alfalfa. 


Potato  Scab. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  in  your  paper  of  January 
2!),  a  solution  for  scab  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  solution  could  hi'  made  stronger  so 
the  potatoes  would  not  have  to  stay  in  il  so  long. 
I  have  a  great  many  potatoes  to  run  through  and 
it  would  take  much  time  if  the  potatoes  were  kept 
in  two  hours. — J.  M.  T..  Yisalia. 

Dipping  is  intended  rather  for  operating  on  a 
small  scale.  It  would  not  be  good  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  dip  to  gain  time,  but  for  a  large 
amount  of  potatoes  you  should  use  the  vapor 
method  which  is  used  in  Stockton,  and  which  is 
described  on  page  105  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES8, 
of  February  20,  1009. 
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THE  LATEST  ABOUT  WALNUT  BLIGHT. 

The  latest  aspect  of  the  walnut  blight  is  favor- 
able to  its  reduction  and  control  to  a  point  where 
it  may  soon  be  looked  upon  as  a  minor  trouble. 
The  fact  that  the  blight  does  not  invade  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  the  tree,  as  the  pear  Wight  does, 
is  of  course  a  greal  advantage  in  fighting  it.  Prof. 
R.  E.  Smith,  the  plant  disease  expert  of  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station,  gives,  in  his  last  re- 
port of  special  work  in  his  charge  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, a  review  of  the  walnut  blight  situation, 
from  which  we  draw  the  following: 

Spraying  Hopeless.  From  tin-  experience  pre- 
viously gained,  the  idea  of  finding  a  remedy  for 
the  disease  in  the  form  of  any  application  to  the 
tree  has  been  given  ap  as  impractical,  and  the 
chief  effort  is  now  being  made  along  the  lines  of 
improved  cultural  practice,  thus  increasing  the 
production  of  the  trees.   

To  Help  the  Tree.  -  The  greatest  possibilities  in 
this  direction  seem  to  lie  in  soil  fertilization,  and 
extensive  experiments  along  such  lines  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  division  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Some  of  these  are  now  in  their  third  season 
and  ought  soon  to  show  results.  It  is  already  very 
evident  that  in  spite  of  the  disease  the  production 
of  most  of  the  present  orchards  could  be  greatly 
increased  by  fertilizating  the  soil,  if  the  most 
economical  method  in  this  respect  was  determined. 
In  regard  to  irrigation,  also,  as  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  trees,  considerable  benefit  is  being 
demonstrated  by  the  determination  of  the  best 
practice  in  this  regard. 

A  Study  of  Walnut  Stocks. — The  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  blight  problem  appears  to  be  in  the 
growing  of  walnuts  immune  to  the  blight,  desir- 
able types  of  which  are  already  in  existence. 
.Much  work  is  being  done  at  the  Whittier  Labora- 
tory in  this  direction.  This  involves  the  growing 
of  grafted  rather  than  seedling  trees,  and  thus 
opportunity  is  given  for  choice  regarding  both  the 
root  and  the  top  of  the  tree.  Each  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Extensive  plantings  have  been  made  at 
the  Laboratory  of  nuts  of  various  kinds  and 
sources  for  the  production  of  root  stocks.  These 
represent  several  species  of  walnuts  and  also  hy- 
brids between  different  species.  Experience  has 
already  shown  that  in  the  native  California  black 
walnut  we  have  a  more  hardy  root  than  that  of 
the  English  walnut,  one  that  is  more  capable  of 
flourishing  under  unfavorable  conditions  and  one 
with  a  much  wider  range  of  soil. 

Variations  in  California  Black  Walnuts. — The 
native  walnut  varies,  however,  in  individual  trees 
almost  as  much  as  the  cultivated  species,  so  that 
there  is  room  fur  careful  selection  and  discrimina- 
tion in  growing  a  root  stock.  The  California  wal- 
nut is  also  divided  more  or  less  distinctly  into  two 
separate  species.  It  may  be  classed  as  the  south- 
ern California  and  northern  California  types.  The 
tree  which  grows  wild  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  has  its  favorite  habitat  upon  dry.  somewhat 
elevated  hillsides  with  occasional  trees  in  the  val- 
leys at  the  foot  of  these  hills.  It  is  distinctly  a 
hillside  rather  than  a  valley  tree,  however.  The 
tree  itself  has  quite  a  shrubby  rather  than  a  tree- 
like form,  and,  even  in  large  specimens  grown  on 
good  soil  with  abundant  water,  the  tendency  is 
still  toward  abundant  branching  rather  than  the 
formation  of  a  tall,  clean  trunk.  The  nut  of  this 
type  is  a  very  small  one.  According  to  the  latest 
arrangement  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Jepson,  the  southern 
California  walnut  is  to  be  regarded  as  Juglans 
ealiforniea  Wats.  It  grows  quite  abundantly  in 
the  Puente  hills  southeast  of  Whittier  and  in  tin- 
Santa  Monica,  Newholl  and  other  mountains  of 
that  vicinity,  extending  north  at  least  to  the  O.jai 
valley  back  of  Ventura.  This  species  is  also  found 
to  some  extent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino range. 

The  northern  California  nut  averages  fully 
twice  as  large,  and  the  tree  has  typically  a  tall, 
regular  form  approaching  that  of  the  Eastern 
black  walnut.  This  is  classed  by  Dr.  Jepson  as 
Junglans  hindsii  Jepson.  The  origin  id'  the  north- 
ern California  walnut  is  much  in  doubt.  While 
this  tree  is  one  of  the  commonest  grown  for  shade 
and  ornament  about  many  of  the  towns  in  central 
and  northern  California,  yet  there  are  only  a  very 
few  places  where  there  is  any  indication  of  the 


tree  having  been  indigenous.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  interesting  question, 
and  we  have  found  but  three  locations  where  the 
walnut  trees  go  back  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
any  white  person.  These  are:  (1)  near  Walnnt 
Creek.  Contra  Costa  county:  (2)  Walnut  Grove, 
Sacramento  county:  (3)  a  point  in  the  mountains 
of  Napa  county,  northeast  of  Napa  City,  near  the 
top  of  the  west  slope  of  the  so-called  "Wooden 
Valley."  In  each  of  these  places,  and  at  no  other 
which  we  can  find,  there  were  large  old  black  wal- 
nut trees  growing  at  the  time  of  the  first  white 
settlement.  These  primeval  trees  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  indigenous  to  the  localities  where  they 
are  found,  but  the  question  of  their  origin  is  an 
extremely  obscure  one.  .Morphological  and  field 
studies  are  being  made  by  Mr.  Ramsey  npon  this 
subject.  The  northern  tree  shows  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  a  moist  valley  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
streams  rather  than  that  of  the  south  for  growing 
on  dry  hillsides. 

Both  the  northern  and  southern  California  wal- 
nuts have  been  found  satisfactory  as  a  root  stock 
for  the  English,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  sufficient 
comparison  between  them  to  judge  finally  as  to 
which  is  the  better.  Such  comparisons  are  now 
being  made  by  this  division  by  grafting  English 
walnuts  on  various  roots  and  planting  them  in 
various  soils.  The  possibility  of  using  for  roots 
some  of  the  not  uncommon  hybrids  between  the 
California  black.  American  black  and  English 
walnuts  is  also  receiving  much  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  vigorous  growth  of  these 
trees.  Selected  walnuts  from  all  over  the  State 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  planted  at  Whittier,  and  a  very  interesting 
nursery  is  in  process  of  development. 

Immune  English  Varieties. — The  selection  of  a 
strain  or  variety  id'  English  walnut  possessing  im- 
munity to  the  blight  as  well  as  desirable  commer- 
cial qualities  is  receiving  much  attention.  Im- 
munity to  this  disease  is  not  obtained  entirely  by 
actual  resistance,  but  in  many  cases  by  simply 
escaping  the  worst  infection  period:  i.  e.,  the  moist 
weather  of  early  spring.  Most  of  the  immune 
trees  are  such  as  come  out  rather  late  in  the  spring, 
thus  escaping  rather  than  resisting  the  blight. 
Several  of  the  ordinary  French  walnuts,  such  as 
the  Franquette  and  Mayettc.  have  this  quality  of 
lateness  in  an  extreme  degree,  but  this  involves 
the  question  of  the  time  of  harvest  in  the  fall,  an 
extremely  late  crop  not  being  desirable  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  most  promising  trees  found  thus  far 
are  local  seedlings  of  foreign  varieties  which  de- 
velop somewhat  later  than  our  ordinary  seedlings, 
but  not  so  late  as  the  French  varieties  mentioned. 
A  number  have  been  found  which  seem  to  justify 
their  planting  as  blighi-immune.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  varieties  which  have  received  the 
names  Eureka,  Concord,  Chase  and  San  Jose,  as 
well  as  the  Franquette  and  Mayette  mentioned 
above.  All  of  these  and  many  other  varieties  are 
being  grown  by  this  division  and  their  value  care- 
fully tested  for  various  portions  of  the  State. 

One  very  imperative  phase  of  this  matter  has 
been  the  question  as  to  the  fate  of  the  present 
existing  plantings,  consisting  of  many  thousand 
acres  of  fine,  large,  thrifty  trees,  very  satisfactory 
in  every  way  except  for  the  occasional  loss  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  crop  through  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease.  Many  of  these  orchards 
are  extremely  profitable,  even  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  evident  that  by  increased  atten- 
tion to  soil  fertilization  their  productiveness  can 
be  maintained  in  a  very  satisfactory  degree  in 
spite  of  the  disease. 

One  means  of  handling  large  trees  which  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  blight  is  by  top  grafting 
them  to  the  more  immune  kinds.  The  methods  of 
doing  this  have  received  the  consideration  of  this 
division,  and  much  work  has  been  done  along  this 
line.  During  1008  and  1909  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  large  trees  were  top  grafted,  both  by  the 
station  and  by  individual  growers,  with  decided 
success.  Experience  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the 
centra]  part  of  the  State,  where  many  large  native 
walnuts  have  been  grafted  to  the  English  variety, 
has  shown  that  with  reasonable  success  a  new  top 
equal  to  the  original  one  can  be  put  on  a  large  tree 
in  four  years.  In  orchard  work  the  most  rational 
practice  appears  in  be  the  picking  out  and  work- 
ing over  of  the  trees  most  susceptible  to  blight 
each  year  until  finally  the  whole  orchard  has  been 
changed.  In  this  way  there  is  no  marked  loss 
from  cutting  off  the  trees  in  any  one  season. 


Another  method  of  working  over  an  old  orchard 
consists  in  intersetting  with  nursery  trees  of  the 
California  black  walnut.  It  is  more  practical  to 
plant  the  young  trees  rather  than  the  nuts  in  the 
orchard.  The  object  of  this  method  is  to  grow  the 
black  walnut  trees  up  to  three  or  four  years  old 
and  then  graft  them  in  the  top  to  the  desired 
variety.  If  the  ground  is  closely  shaded  by  old 
trees  they  should  be  thinned  enough  to  give  the 
young  black  walnuts  a  chance  to  grow.  This  thin- 
ning can  be  done  in  most  of  our  older  orchards 
without  any  disadvantage,  as  in  most  of  them  the 
trees  are  already  too  thick.  The  young  grafted 
trees  will  come  into  bearing  early,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible by  this  plant  to  have  a  new  orchard  well 
started  by  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  the 
old  trees.  The  advantage  of  a  tree  having  the 
black  walnut  trunk  as  well  as  root  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one,  owing  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
English  walnut  trunk  to  sunburn. 


Viticulture. 


HANDLING  GRAPES  FOR  EASTERN  SHIP- 
MENT. 


My  A.  V.  Sttbenkai cii.  V.  8.   Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  Washington,   at  the  Watsonville 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


These  investigations  were  begun  at  Lodi  in  1908 
and  were  continued  during  the  grape  shipping 
season  of  1909.  The  work  consisted  mainly  in  the 
study  of  the  relation  of  handling,  in  picking,  pack- 
ing and  shipping  to  the  occurrence  of  decay  and 
deterioration  of  table  grapes  in  transit  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Eastern  markets.  For  several  years  con- 
siderable loss  from  decay  has  resulted  in  the  ship- 
ments of  Flame  Tokay  grapes  from  Lodi,  and  it 
was  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  grape  growers 
and  shippers  of  that  section  that  the  bureau  in- 
vestigations were  undertaken.  When  we  began 
work  at  Lodi  we  had  no  theory  other  than  the 
general  principle  worked  out  in  the  case  of  other 
fruits  and  jn  California  grapes  in  storage:  that 
the  common  molds,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  decay  of  fruit  in  transit  and  stor- 
age, have  not  the  power  to  penetrate  the  sound, 
normal  skin  of  the  fruit.  As  in  the  storage  investi- 
gations, it  has  been  found  that  the  molds  gain  en- 
trance through  mechanical  abrasions  made  in  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  in  preparing  it  for  market,  and 
that  if  the  skin  can  be  maintained  in  sound  condi- 
tion the  ordinary  decay  will  be  prevented. 

The  plan  of  the  work  consisted  in  forwarding 
a  number  of  crates  and  boxes  of  grapes,  packed 
under  known  condition,  through  to  Xew  York 
where  one  of  the  bureau  staff  received  the  fruit 
and  carefully  inspected  it.  This  inspection  con- 
sisted in  cutting  apart  all  bunches  and  segregat- 
ing the  decayed  and  injured  berries  and  deter- 
mining the  actual  percentages  by  weight  on  the  day 
of  arrival,  and  three,  five,  and  seven  days  after  ar- 
rival. Last  year  22  shipments  were  made.  This 
year  30  shipments  were  put  through.  In  each  car 
there  was  an  experimental  series  consisting  of 
eight  crates  or  boxes:  two  were  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial pack,  two  were  a  careful  commercial  pack 
put  up  either  by  ourselves  or  a  careful  packer 
working  under  our  supervision.  In  this  careful 
pack  we  attempted  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  be 
sure  that  the  bunches  were  carefully  culled  and 
placed  in  the  basket  without  further  injury.  All 
the  careful  packs  were  put  up  in  two-basket  crates. 
Along  with  these  crates  were  two  boxes  each  of 
the  same  fruit  packed  in  ground  cork  and  red- 
wood sawdust.  One  crate  or  box  of  each  pack  was 
placed  on  the  bottom  tier  of  the  car  and  one  of 
each  on  the  top  tier.  In  each  car,  therefore,  we 
had  the  same  fruit  handled  in  different  ways,  thus 
eliminating  all  factors  except  tin1  handling.  This 
year  we  have  obtained  data  on  the  equivalent  of 
about  250  crates,  or  sufficient  to  place  the  work  on 
a  practical  basis. 

Results  of  Experiments. — Bringing  the  data 
from  all  the  shipments  together  to  show  the  actual 
percentages  of  decay  found  on  the  different  lots 
on  arrival  and  up  to  a  week  after,  the  data  showr 
a  wide  difference  between  the  commercially  pack- 
ed and  the  carefully  packed  crates  and  between 
the  bottom  and  top  tiers  in  the  cars.  The  average 
on  arrival  in  the  commercial  crates  was  4.06%  on 
!  the  bottom  tier  and  .85  in  the  careful  pack  at  the 
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same  place  in  the  car.  On  the  top  tier  the  figures 
are  7.51%  and  1.63%,  respectively.  These  differ- 
ences were  maintained  during  the  time  the  fruit 
whs  held.  Three  days  after  arrival  the  commercial 
pack  showed  8.96%  on  the  bottom  tier  and  11.62% 
on  the  top.  The  figures  for  the  careful  pack  at  the 
same  time  are  1.95  and  4.51%.  Five  days  after 
arrival  we  have  12.68  and  18.88%  for  the  bottom 
and  top  tiers  in  the  commercial  pack  and  3.67  and 
8.73%  for  the  careful  pack,  respectively.  Seven 
days  after  arrival  the  commercial  pack  had  in- 
creased to  18.66%  on  the  bottom  tier  and  21.78% 
on  the  top  tier,  while  the  careful  pack  had  reached 
only  6.53%  and  13.35%,  respectively.  The  effect  of 
careful  handling  shows  in  the  fruit  after  it  reaches 
the  Eastern  market,  and  this  is  an  important  fac- 
tor when  the  possibility  of  extending  the  markets 
for  California  grapes  are  considered.  The  care- 
fully handled  lot  only  slightly  exceeded  the  com- 
mercial limit  of  soundness  five  days  after  arrival 
while  the  commercially  packed  crates  were  just  at 
the  limit  or  a  little  above  on  the  day  of  arrival. 
Fruit  in  the  one  case  could  be  re-shipped  to  smaller 
markets  in  less  than  carload  lots,  while  in  the 
other  case  it  would  have  to  be  used  quickly.  These 
figures  for  1909  show  the  same  relationship  as 
those  found  in  the  season  of  1908,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  differences  are  due  wholly  to  the 
handling.  We  have  eliminated  the  other  factors 
by  taking  fruit  from  different  sections  of  the  dis- 
trict and  extending  the  shipments  through  the 
whole  season. 

Point  of  Injury. — An  examination  of  the  de- 
cayed or  moldy  berries  cut  from  the  various  lots 
shows  that  fully  95%  of  the  decay  started  at  the 
pedicel  or  point  where  the  stem  and  berry  join. 
This  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  »rape  berry  and 
the  slightest  crack  or  loosening  at  that  place  will 
allow  the  mold  spores  to  gain  entrance  and  start 
the  decay.  With  the  larger  fruits  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  detect  injuries  and  to  eliminate 
them  ;  grapes  are  not  only  more  easily  injured  but 
the  injuries  are  more  difficult  to  detect.  The  ne- 
cessity for  care  in  handling  "rapes  becomes,  there- 
fore, doubly  important,  not  only  in  the  packing, 
but  in  the  picking  and  all  handling  operations. 
The  handling  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for 
every  time  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  lifted  there  is  lia- 
bility to  injure  unless  it  is  done  with  the  utmost 
care. 

It  will  occur  to  some  that  grapes  grown  under 
different  conditions  (soil  or  otherwise),  or  from 
young  vines,  will  vary  much  in  their  keeping  qual- 
ity. This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Our  records,  how- 
ever, are  based  on  shipments  made  from  sandy  soil 
vineyards,  from  heavy  soil  vineyards  and  from  old 
and  young  vines,  and  all  are  included  in  the  tables. 
We  have  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  the  effect  of 
these  factors.  Where  fruit  is  tender  and  more 
liable  to  injury,  it  must  be  all  the  more  carefully 
handled.  We  have  had  some  lots  from  old  vines 
show  more  decay  than  younger,  and  some  heavy 
land  fruit  show  heavier  decay  than  corresponding 
lots  from  sandy  soils.  Moreover,  in  our  carefully 
handled  series  and  cork  and  sawdust  packs,  we 
have  used  the  same  fruit  and  thus  are  able  to  show 
that  even  the  weaker  fruits,  carefully  handled  and 
uninjured  will  not  decay,  other  thnigs  being  the 
sa  me. 

Redwood  Sawdust  Better  than  Cork  Dust. — The 

cork  and  sawdust  packs  were  used  as  a  check  to 
determine  whether  grapes  could  be  handled,  pack- 
ed and  shipped  in  good  condition.  An  average  of 
all  the  lots  packed  in  cork  shows  1.45%  decay  on 
arrival  and  2.68%,  4.65%  and  5.73%,  respectively, 
three,  five  and  seven  days  after  arrival  in  New 
York.  The  lots  packed  in  redwood  sawdust 
showed  much  less  decay,  being  only  .32%  on  ar- 
rival, and  .69%,  .81%  and  1.20%  three,  five  and 
seven  days  after  arrival,  respectively.  Why  not 
change  the  method  of  packing  will  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  some.  Hut  this  is  not  to  be  recommended 
until  every  other  means  to  get  the  fruit  through  in 
sound  condition  have  been  exhausted.  We  believe 
that  the  results  of  our  carefully  handled  shipments 
show  that  fruit  can  be  gotten  to  market  in  sound 
condition  packed  in  crates.  The  markets  are  ac- 
customed to  receiving  California  grapes  in  crates 
and  any  attempt  to  change  the  package  or  method 
of  packing  on  a  large  scale  will  result  in  serious 
objections  on  the  part  of  buyers.^ 

Larger  Packages  Called  For.— We  have  had  one 
example  and  warning  of  this  during  the  season 
just  closed  in  the  way  that  the  general  use  of  the 
two-basket  crate  has  been  objected  to  in  the  East- 
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ern  markets.  These  objections  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue, and  if  the  markets  insist  on  a  four-basket 
package,  the  grapes  will  have  to  be  packed  in  that, 
way.  It  is  claimed,  and,  perhaps,  rightfully,  that 
the  two-basket  packs  arrived  in  no  better  condi- 
tion than  those  packed  in  four-baskets,  and  that, 
besides,  the  two-basket  packs  often  were  more 
loosely  put  up  and  did  not  look  so  well  on  arrival. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  two-basket  packs  under 
observation  and  in  many  of  them  we  have  found 
as  many  injured  berries  and  as  much  decay  as  in 
some  of  the  four-basket  packages.  The  use  of  the 
large  basket  will  not  of  itself  correct  the  trouble, 
and  unless  the  packer  does  his  share,  there  is  no 
advantage.  However,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  easier  to  pack  in  the  large  baskets  and  there 
is  less  liability  to  break  or  injure  the  berries.  The 
packer  has  a  better  chance  to  do  good  work,  and 
do  it  more  quickly  than  he  has  with  the  four- 
baskets1;  but  if  he  uses  care,  he  can  get  the  grapes 
into  the  smaller  baskets  without  serious  damage. 
He  will  have  to  be  given  more  time  and  con- 
sequently must  not  be  expected  to  put  up  so  many 
crates  in  a  day. 

A  comparison  was  made  in  a  few  shipments  of 
commercially  packed  four-basket  and  two-basket 
crates  with  the  following  results: 

Four-basket  crates  ...11.30%  decay. 
Two-basket  crates  .  .  .  8.50%  decay, 
on  arrival  at  New  York. 

These  figures  show  less  decay  in  the  two-basket 
packages,  but  both  are  beyond  a  reasonable  com- 
mercial limit  on  arrival.  As  in  the  case  of  grapes 
in  storage,  we  have  placed  5%  as  a  reasonable  com- 
mercial limit  on  arrival.  Up  to  5%  would  be  con- 
sidered sound.  Above  5%  and  up  to  10%  would 
be  noticeable,  and  above  10%  would  be  fit  for  only 
immediate  use.  More  than  15%  would  not  be 
salable  except  at  a  heavy  discount. 


UNEVEN  RIPENING  OF  EASTERN  GRAPES. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  growing  a  few  Pierce 
and  Concord  grapes.  In  fruiting  they  ripen  very 
unevenly.  While  some  berries  in  the  bunch  are 
fully  matured  others  are  green  in  the  same  bunch. 
I  never  noticed  this  in  the  East  with  the  Concord. 
Have  others  here  in  California  had  trouble  with 
uneven  ripening  of  these  grapes  ?  If  so,  have  they 
found  a  remedy,  or  some  other  grape  with  Con- 
cord flavor  which  behaves  better?  I  want  a  good 
grape  for  making  juice. — J.  A.  Sanford,  Stockton. 

|  Will  some  grower  of  Eastern  grapes  under  San 
Joaquin  valley  conditions  give  experience  along 
this  line.    It  is  beyond  our  knowledge. — Editor.] 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  be  in  what  sec- 
tion I  would  advise  buying  an  orange  grove  where 
there  would  be  the  least  danger  from  the  frosts 
and  where  the  best  soils  are  to  be  found.  While 
I  might  have  some  private  opinions  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  I  am  not  brave  enough  to  express 
them  in  public  print.  In  all  parts  of  the  citrus 
belt  there  are  favored  spots  that  seem  less  suscep- 
tible to  frost  damage,  and  usually  a  reason  can 
be  found  for  their  existence.  The  topography  of 
the  ground  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
while  the  high  lands  seem  to  be  less  troubled  with 
frost  danger  there  are  cases  where  the  high  lands 
are  hurt  and  the  lower  lands  have  escaped.  1 
traveled  through  a  lot  of  citrus  country  this  past 
week,  riding  in  an  automobile  from  Pomona 
through  Corona.  Riverside,  Prenda,  Arlington, 
Casa  P.lanca,  Highgrove,  Redlands  Junction,  Red- 
lands,  Highland,  Patton,  Del  Rosa,  West  High- 
Land,  Rialto,  Cucamonga,  Etiwanda,  Upland, 
Claremont  and  back  to  Pomona,  a  two-days  trip 
we  made  it,  covering  the  ground  quite  thoroughly 
and  traveling  about  125  miles. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  I  found  that  high  lands 
are  not  -at  all  times  immune  and  that  low  lands 
may  escape  while  the  high-land  groves  are 
touched,  and  so  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  wind 
currents'  must  have  all  to  do  with  the  matter.  I 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
picking  out  groves  with  the  view  to  frost  immun- 
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ity,  but  that  it  would  be  well  to  observe  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  wherever  an  orchard  lays 
within  the  limits  of  a  so-called  "draw"  where 
there  is  a  steady  current  of  air  from  some  moun- 
tain pass,  perhaps  many  miles  away,  or  in  line 
with  a  deep  ravine  or  dry  water  course,  it  would 
be  well  to  look  a  little  out  before  buying.  I  have 
seen  the  trees  on  part  of  an  orchard  touched  while 
on  the  balance  and  on  exactly  the  same  level  they 
were  immune,  and  by  following  the  damage  along 
it  would  be  found  to  lie  in  a  distinctly  marked 
area  of  a  certain  width  and  might  extend  for 
miles  in  the  same  general  direction. 

Soil  conditions  also  vary  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods and  close  observation  seems  to  show  no  de- 
cided advantage  of  one  soil  over  another  in  the 
same  district  where  the  same  general  attention  in 
the  way  of  cultivation,  fertilization  and  irrigation 
were  given  in  an  intelligent  way.  I  have  seen 
splendid  orchards  in  the  Glendora  district  in  a  de- 
cidedly sandy  soil.  The  soil  of  the  Chapman 
ranch  is  a  sandy  abode,  and  I  know  that  good 
oranges  are  grown  in  Tulare  county  in  adobe  that 
one  could  hardly  break  with  an  ax  if  it  were 
allowed  to  dry  and  pack  after  being  moistened. 


We  often  see  in  the  reports  of  the  auction  sales 
that  such  and  such  fruit  was  "Improved,"  and  it 
might  be  that  there  are  some  readers  who  do  not 
know  what  this  means,  and  there  may  be  others 
who,  while  knowing  that  it  refers  to  the  "Thomp- 
son Improved"  navels,  do  not  know  how  the 
strain  was  brought  about.  I  recently  ran  across 
a  short  description  of  the  process  written  by  .Mr. 
Thompson  of  Duarte,  the  originator  of  the  fruit. 
He  says:  "The  bud  is  composed  of  two  half  buds 
of  the  same  size  put  together  and  inserted  as  one, 
waxed  over,  after  being  concaved  to  fit  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  stock  and  concaved  a  little  also 
in  the  split  so  as  to  bring  both  edges  of  the  germ 
closely  together.  This  has  to  be  done,  of  course, 
with  a  very  sharp,  thin  knife.  Now  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  one  of  the  half  buds  is  a  AVashington 
navel  and  the  other  half  a  St.  Michael.  These 
grow  together  and  form  one  shoot.  From  this 
shoot  next  season  take  buds,  and  from  Malta 
Blood  take  buds  of  equal  size  and  maturity;  split 
and  unite  these  halves  as  one  bud.  form  them  well 
and  neatly  together,  wax  over  lightly,  and  cover 
with  a  wax  wrapper;  string  will  not  do.  as  the 
buds  would  dry  out.  Next  season  again  take 
these  buds  from  this  new  growth  and  half  them 
with  the  half  buds  of  Mediterranean  Sweets. 
Here,  then,  you  get  a  growth  which  includes  all 
the  varieties  named.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
from  budding,  the  wrapper  has  to  be  removed 
and  the  buds  examined  with  a  magnifying  ylass. 
If  the  union  is  complete  at  the  crown  of  the  germ, 
return  the  wrapper  to  exclude  sun  and  air  until 
the  buds  start  to  grow.  Sometimes  only  one-half 
of  the  bud  starts  to  grow;  all  such  should  be  cut 
out  and  the  budding  done  over  again.  Some- 
times both  halves  die,  or  both  halves  grow  sep- 
arately. Then  it  has  to  be  done  over  again  on  a 
new  place  in  the  stock.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  fifty  buds  of  each  combination  put  in  at  the 
same  time  to  cover  failure." 

|  This  may  be  interesting  as  a  reminiscence,  but 
it  is  a  fairy  story  all  the  same. — Editok.] 

Navel  orange  trees  will  soon  begin  to  blossom, 
and  an  authority  tells  me  that  all  the  phosphoric 
acid  needed  should  be  in  the  soil  before  that 
period  actually  begins,  the  longer  before  that 
period  the  better,  within  certain  limits,  the  best 
time  being  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  months.  If 
this  has  been  neglected  now  is.  of  course,  a  better 
time  than  not  at  all.  The  blooming  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  phosphoric  acid  available  just  be- 
fore and  during  the  blooming  time.  Do  not  plow 
the  orchard  while  the  trees  are  blooming,  because 
they  may  be  injured,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
lemon  orchards  are  plowed  and  that  there  are 
always  blossoms  on  Lemon  trees,  yet.  they  do  not 
have  so  many  blooms  at  the  same  lime.  My  au- 
thority tells  me  thai  less  fruit  will  set  if  the  roots 
are  disturbed  and  that  many  growers  who  fertil- 
ize at  this  time  blame  the  fertilizer  for  the  poor 
setting,  when  the  real  damage  was  brought  about 
by  plowing  the  fertilizer  in  rather  than  from  the 
fertilizer  itself.  lie  says  that  while  there  may 
be  certain  conditions  that  would  offset  this  ten- 
dency to  drop,  and  thai  therefore  it  may  not  al- 
ways happen,  yet  the  risk  is  great  and  he  is  taking 
a  chance  at  the  best. 
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Nine  California  beet  sugar  factories  produced,  in  1908. 
98,613  tons  of  sugar,  a  total  value,  at  8%c.  per  pound,  of 
$7,460,975.  Two  others  were  constructed  in  1909.  and  the 
aggregate  producing  capacity  of  the  11  will  exceed  150,- 
(JiKt  tons.  Large  as  this  quantity  is.  it  is  small  compared 
witli  the  possible  production  in  California,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  750,000  acres  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets.  Allowing  for  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  about  200,000  acres  would  be  available  each  year — 
capable  of  producing  2,500.000  tons  of  beets  and  350.000 
tons  of  sugar.  The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  about  3.500,000  tons.  Comparative  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  proportion  of  saccharine  is  greater  in 
the  beets  grown  in  California  than  in  any  other  locality, 
whether  in  Europe  or  America.  The  plant  itself  becomes 
a  more  active  worker  and  extracts  more  sugar  from  Cali- 
fornia soil  and  sunshine  than  it  does  elsewhere. 

California  is  second  to  Colorado  in  the  production  of 
beet  sugar,  but  the  largest  factory  in  the  United  States, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  the  one  at  Spreckels, 
Cab,  which  is  able  to  slice  3000  tons  of  beets  in  a  day,  or 
100  carloads  of  30  tons  each.  The  oldest  successful  factory 
in  the  United  States  is  at  Alvarado,  Cal.,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1879.  and  has  made  sugar  every  year  but  one 
since  its  beginning. 

Situations  and  Soils. — The  large  area  noted  as  adapted 
to  sugar  beet  production  is  obtained  by  computation  of 
our  valley  acreage.  For  the  most  economical  production 
of  uniformly  good  beets,  fairly  level  fields  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage. To  get  the  largest  profits  there  must  be  the  use 
of  the  most  capacious  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
appliances,  and  all  these  are  best  suited  to  level  or  gently 
sloping  lands.  As  most  of  these  lands,  except  in  coast 
valleys,  lie  in  regions  of  moderate  rainfall  there  is  seldom 
the  need  of  underdrainage,  but  the  problem  is  rather  one 
of  moisture  conservation,  and  that  is  in  most  cases  easily 
accomplished  by  cultivation,  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
beet  which  roots  deeply  and  draws  its  moisture  from  a 
Large  soil  volume.  Where  it  may  be  necessary  to  concen- 
trate the  rainfall  of  two  seasons  for  one  crop,  the  method 
of  a  constantly  stirred  summer  fallow,  which  insures  a 
crop  of  grain  in  spite  of  low  rainfall,  will  do  the  same  for 
a  crop  of  beets,  providing  the  relatively  deeper  cultiva- 
tion required  by  the  beet  is  given. 

Though  nearly  all  fertile  soils  will  grow  good  sugar 
beets  if  well  tilled  for  moisture  retention  and  for  root 
penetration  and  expansion,  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  deeply 
worked  and  with  medium  moisture  conditions,  is  the  ideal 
for  the  purpose.  Sandy  soils,  which  dry  out  in  spite  of 
cultivation,  are  available  for  beet  growing  by  careful  irri- 
gation. Heavy,  wet  soils  may  be  put  into  condition  by 
underdrainage  and  cultivation,  but  as  there  are  such  vast 
areas  of  soils  which  will  suit  the  beet  without  either  irri- 
gation or  drainage,  it  is  probable  that  improvements  in 
these  lines  will  be  left  for  the  future. 

Tillage  for  Beets.— Land  for  beets  should  be  taken  in 
hand  early.  If  it  has  not  been  summer  fallowed  the  pre- 
vious summer,  it  may  receive  a  shallow  plowing  early  in 
the  fall,  being  left  rough  to  receive  the  rainfall.  As  soon 
as  the  heaviest  and  coldest  rains  of  the  season  are  over  in 
the  locality  a  deep  plowing  should  be  given,  so  as  to  secure 
a  seed  bed  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  depth  of  stirred  soil. 
This  practice  is  best  for  coast  valleys,  where  spring  rains 
after  the  plowing  are  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  restore  to 
the  soil  a  proper  degree  of  compactness.  In  light,  open 
soils,  with  scant  spring  rains,  the  first  plowing  should  be 
deep  and  the  second  shallow  for  fear  of  leaving  the  lower 
strata  too  open.  Tt  is  often  good  practice  to  rely  upon  one 
good  plowing  early  in  the  winter,  followed  by  the  use  of 
the  chisel  cultivator,  harrow  and  clod-crusher,  to  bring 
the  surface  into  fine  mellow  condition  to  receive  the  seed. 
Modification  of  methods  must  be  made  according  to  local 
soil  and  rainfall,  but  the  condition  to  be  aimed  at  is  deep 
stirring,  lower  strata,  moist  but  not  wet.  surface  fine  and 
moisture  near  it.  but  not  disposed  to  bake  or  crust  with 
rains,  which  may  follow  sowing. 

Planting.— Sugar  beets  are  grown  in  drills  about  18  to 
20  inches  apart.  Seeding  is  done  with  machines.  Cover- 
ing should  be  as  shallow  as  will  bring  the  seed  into  soil, 
which  will  remain  moist:  depth  depends  upon  earliness  of 
sowing,  character  of  soil,  as  already  explained  in  other 
connections.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  cover  as  deeply 
as  two  inches;  sometimes,  and  usually,  perhaps,  one  inch 
or  a  little  less.  In  late  sowings,  when  the  surface  has  be- 
come quite  dry.  an  attachment  to  the  drill  which  pushes 
aside  part  of  the  dry  surface  and  brings  the  seed  into  moist 
soil  without  running  too  deep,  has  been  found  valuable. 


The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  rows 
straight.  Possibly  most  beets  are  grown  in  crooked  rows, 
;is  it  lias  long  been  said  of  corn,  but  the  whole  after  course 
of  the  field  is  improved  by  running  the  drill  straight.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  a  rain  .just  after  planting,  unless  the 
land  is  very  light  and  dry.  If  crust  forms  it  must  be 
broken  by  light  harrowing  or  rolling. 

Cultivation. — Weeds  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  the 
start  of  the  young  beets ;  nor  should  the  soil  be  allowed  to 
lock  them  in  a  hard  surface.  For  this  reason  cultivation 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen.  Very 
effective  cultivators,  or  horse-hoes,  have  been  designed  by 
California  mechanics,  which  make  is  possible  to  work  two 
or  four  rows  at  once  if  the  beets  are  in  straight  equi-dis- 
tant  rows.  This  cultivation  beginning  thus  early,  must  be 
continued  at  frequent  intervals,  for  the  reasons  already 
fully  given  in  the  chapter  on  cultivation.  Cultivation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  good  beet :  not  only  must,  moisture 
lie  conserved,  but  the  lower  strata  must  be  kept  reason- 
ably loose  so  that  the  soil  may  be  displaced  by  the  ex- 
panding beet-root.  This  is  done  not  by  deep  summer  cul- 
tivation, but  by  keeping  a  good  surface  mulch  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  the  lower  soil  will  keep  itself  in  good 
condition.  All  flattened,  or  knotty,  or  gnarly  beets  show 
that  there  has  been  slackness,  either  in  proper  depth,  in 
preparation  of  the  ground,  or  in  lack  of  cultivation  after- 
ward, permitting  deep  drying  out.  Beets  which  show 
simis  of  distress  will  be  discarded  or  discounted  at  the 
factory.  The  beet  must  be  symmetrical,  smooth  and  fine — 
all  of  which  are  signs  of  thrift  in  a  beet  as  they  are  in  a 
well-bred  animal. 

Thinning. — Excellence  in  beets  is  also  dependent  upon 
each  having  adequate  soil-room  and  plant  food.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  proper  spacing  by  any  scheme  of  seed  drop- 
ping. It  is  necessary  to  sow  too  thickly  in  order  to  get  a 
uniform  stand;  the  spacing  of  the  beets  must  be  done 
afterward.  By  using  a  narrow  hoe  crosswise  to  the  rows, 
the  plants  can  be  quickly  thinned  to  clumps  or  groups, 
from  which  all  but  the  strongest  plant  are  pulled  by  hand. 
Thinning  should  be  begun  when  the  seedlings  are  small — 
say  from  two  to  four  leaves.  It  is  easier  to  do  it  well  at 
this  stage,  and  it  is  vastly  better  for  the  beets  which  are 
to  stand,  for  it  does  not  displace  the  soil  nor  disturb  their 
rooting,  as  when  it  is  done  too  late.  Beets  should  stand 
eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  row.  according  to  the 
soil.  Where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  the  beets  likely  to 
overgrow  the  two-pound  average,  which  is  most  accept- 
able to  the  factory,  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  nearer 
in  the  row.  After  thinning,  the  surface  cultivation  must 
proceed  for  weed  cutting  and  surface  loosening  until  the 
beet  leaves  cover  the  ground.  The  field  is  then  laid  by 
until  harvesting. 

Harvesting. — As  the  outer  leaves  of  the  beet  turn  yel- 
low and  drop  to  the  ground,  maturity  arrives.  It  is  usual 
for  the  factory  to  notify  the  grower  when  his  crop  is  ready. 
The  beet  can  stand  long  in  the  soil  without  losing  sugar 
percentage,  but  the  factory  cannot  use  all  the  beets  at  the 
moment  of  their  readiness,  and  therefore  some  growers 
have  to  wait  fi  r  delivery  until  the  opening  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  that  is  not  pleasant  or  profitable.  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  seeding  should  be  done  al  different 
times,  as  each  kind  of  land  in  the  locality  comes  into  con- 
dition, and  thus  prolong  both  the  harvesting  season  and 
the  factory  season. 

Beet  harvesting  is  now  done  cheaply  by  means  of  imple- 
ments and  machines  of  California  design  and  construction, 
which  either  loosen  or  completely  dislodge  the  beet.  Top- 
ping, or  removing  the  leaves  and  all  the  green  part  of  the 
root  grown,  is  done  with  knives,  though  inventors  have 
made  some  promising  progress  in  machines  for  this  work. 

The  Beet  Season. — As  already  said,  the  beet  is  an  all 
the  year  plant  in  California.  Planting  may  be  done  when- 
ever the  local  soil  and  moisture  conditions  warrant.  Some 
planting  is  done  as  early  as  February  in  regions  of  light 
rains,  and  the  sugar  factory  season  opens  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  July.  In  regions  of  heavier  rains  planting  is 
done  in  April  and  May.  In  all  regions  there  is  consider- 
able length  to  the  sowing  season,  so  that  succession  in 
ripening  is  possible,  where  there  are  lands  of  different 
elevations  and  degree  of  moisture.  It  seems  possible  to 
keep  the  factories  in  operation  near  the  whole  year  with- 
out great  storage  of  beets,  but  this  has  not  been  done 
so  far. 

Yield  and  Profit. — Taking  into  his  calculation  the  figures 
for  a  number  of  years,  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw  of  the  University 
of  California  has  shown  that,  "on  a  total  of  326,000  acres 
there  has  been  an  average  production  of  9.8  tons  of  beets 
per  acre  annually,  giving  an  average  return  of  over  $4-4 
per  acre,  or  a  net  profit  of  about  $14  per  acre  (after  charg- 
ing the  value  of  the  labor),  which  certainly  compares 
favorably  with  other  field  crops  grown  in  the  State.  A 
like  number  of  acres  devoted  to  wheat  and  most  other 
agricultural  crops  for  the  same  period  would  have  pro- 
duced ;i  decidedly  less  return  per  acre,  if  average  price 
and  yield  per  acre  be  taken  as  the  basis. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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=^T  |  FRUIT 

QUALITY 


GARDEN 
FIELD 
AND 

FLOWER 
SEEDS 


ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

ALL  KINDS 
AND 

BEST  QUALITY 


If  you  are  inter- 
ested in   the  best 
SEEDS, 
TREES, 
and 
PLANTS, 
Write  for  Catalogue, 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ONION  SEED 

Australian  Brown 

Grown  by  E.  F.  Ede,  of  Kingsburg,  who  ha 
had  25  years  experience  in  growing  onion 
seed.    We  stake  our  reputation  on  the  fer- 
tility of  our  seed,  which  are  true  to  name  as 
we  grow  but  one  kind. 

F»rlee  $1.25  per  lb. 

ADDRESS 

B.  N.  COOKE, 

SELMA,  CAL. 

Germain's  True  to  Name 
High  Grade  Tested  Seeds 

Are  as  good  as  can  be  secured  at  any  price. 
California  Grown  Seeds  are  now  being 

used  throughout  t lie  world. 
In  fad  California  is  being  looked  upon  to 
SEED  the  World. 


WHY? 


/  It  produces  seeds  true  to 
'  It  thoroughly  ripens  its  ; 


BECAUSE  j  "  thoroughly  ripens 
(  It  produces  the  best 


name 
seed 


It  Pays  to  Plant  the  Best.    There  is  no 

economy  in  Planting  Poor  Seed. 
l!tl<>  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  sent  FKKK 
on  Application. 

GERMAIN  SEED  AND  .  PLANT  CO., 

330  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Western  Seed  for 
Western  Planters 

Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seeds. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Hickey  &  Vonsen,  Inc* 

132-134  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  California. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 

FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Mulr  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  Mrm  and  of 
exceptionally  tine  tlx  vor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  BILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO.. 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 
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"Bean  Magic 

A  "High  Pressure" 
Hand  Spray  Pump 

Just  try  to  operate  an  ordinary  hand 
pump  at  a  pressure  of  110  or  J20  pounds. 
It's  about  as  big  a  job  as  any  man  wants 
to  handle.  In  fact,  a  man  can't  operate  an 
ordinary  hand  sprayer  at  this  pressure  for 
any  length  of  time. 

But  the  operator  of  a  Bean  Magic  can 
maintain  110  to  120  pound  pressure  all  day. 
Send  for  catalog  24 — it  explains  the  reason. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Also— Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Agricultural  Science. 


ON  SOIL  BACTERIA. 

By  Mr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Instructor  in  Soil 
Bacteriology  in  the  University  of 
California. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 
Legume  Bacteria. — The  second  large 
class  of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  or  those 
which  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air  while 
living  together  with  the  higher  plants, 
are  the  legume  bacteria  or  varieties  of  the 
species  Bacillus  radicicola  as  it  is  known 
in  agricultural  science.  With  these  bac- 
teria, you  are  better  acquainted  for  you 
have  all  doubtless  seen  the  small  nodules 
or  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  plants  of  the 
clover  and  pea  family,  which  form  the 
homes  of  millions  of  the  small  bacilli 
which  have  the  power  of  fixing  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  air.  So 
large  at  times  are  the  amounts  fixed  from 
the  atmosphere  that  it  seems  hardly  i 
credible  when  the  figures  are  announced. 
Schultz,  for  instance,  in  Lupitz,  Germany, 
has  reported  a  fixation  of  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  per  year  in  a  well  in- 
oculated crop  of  lupines  and  many  of  our 
experiment  stations  have  reported  fixa- 
tions of  150  to  180  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  year.  Such  a  wonderful  fixation 
of  nitrogen  by  these  tiny  cells  of  the  soil 
is  deserving  of  our  earnest  attention  and 
interest.  Untiring  research  by  many  men 
and  in  many  places  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  the  mysterious  force  in  living  pro- 
toplasm that  in  its  aggressive  way  reaches 
out  and  appropriates  the  restless  mole- 
cules of  atmospheric  nitrogen;  that 
though  it  destroys,  as  we  have  just  seen 
in  the  case  of  some  of  its  forms,  it  also 
builds  up.  Practical  experience  had 
taught  the  ancients  that  crops  of  the  le- 
gume family,  crops  like  clover,  beans, 
lupines,  vetches,  etc.,  do  not  exhaust  the 
soil  to  such  an  extent  as  do  crops  not  be- 
longing to  the  same  family.  They  had 
learned  that  after  a  crop  of  clover  they 
could  raise  a  larger  crop  of  wheat.  Why 
it  was  so  they  did  not  know,  nor  did  the 
many  generations  of  farmers  who  fol- 
lowed them ;  yet  not  knowing  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  that  time 
had  pointed  out  to  them.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  men  of  our  generation,  for  men 
equipped  with  the  methods  of  our  own 
day,  to  illuminate  the  darkness,  to  unveil 
for  us  still  another  of  nature's  mysteries, 
to  show  us  an  intelligent  way  for  replac- 
ing the  unceasing  losses  of  nitrogen.  It 
was  scarcely  more  than  21  years  ago  that 
Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  published  a  series 
of  wonderfully  conceived  and  wonderfully 
exact  experiments  that  decided  for  all 
time  a  much  debated  question  which  for 
a  century  had  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
foremost  scientists  of  Europe.  What  Bous 
singualt  with  all  his  mental  penetration 
and  clearness  of  vision  had  failed  to  ac-  | 
complish,  what  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  the 
Rothamstead  Experiment  Station,  in  Eng- 
land, with  their  painstaking  care  and  ad- 
mirable equipment  had  not  succeeded  in 
achieving,  the  German  investigators  had 
made  clear.  They  showed  conclusively 
that  in  the  root  nodules  of  leguminous 
plants  there  are  found  certain  bacteria 
that  in  a  way,  not  clearly  explained  as 
yet,  enable  the  host  plant  to  make  use  of 
the  gaseous  atmospheric  nitrogen.  We 
do  know  that  there  is  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  plant  and  the  invading  bac- 
teria; we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  bacteria,  compelled  by  the  plant,  un- 
lock to  it  the  otherwise  inaccessible  store 
of  nitrogen.  It  was  in  this  wise,  partly, 
that  the  nitrogen  accumulation  in  our 
soils  resulted;  it  was  in  this  wise  and  in 
others  just  indicated,  that  the  rich  prairie 
soils,  containing  at  times  as  much  as 
20,000  pounds  of  combined  nitrogen  per 
acre  to  a  depth  of  one  foot  had  acquired 
that  nitrogen. 


Other  Soil  Bacteria.— If  time  per- 
mitted I  could  indicate  the  important  and 
intimate  relation  of  bacteria  to  every  ele- 
ment of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  I  could 
show  how  bacteria  are  directly  re 
sponsible  for  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  their 
fermentation  work  which  dissolved  in 
the  soil  water  acts  as  a  weak  acid,  which 
makes  available  large  quantities  of  min- 
eral plant  food  in  the  soil.  I  could  call 
your  attention  to  the  recent  research  at 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  which 
shows  that  there  are  several  species  of 
soil  bacteria  which  make  soluble  the  in- 
soluble phosphates  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
constantly  add  to  the  supply  of  available 
plant  food.  I  could  point  out  how,  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  bac- 
teria in  the  soil,  calcium  bicarbonate  is 
formed  from  the  normal  carbonate  and  by 
its  action  on  the  insoluble  potassium  al 
uminum  silicate  sets  the  important  plant 
food  potassium  free  for  consumption  by 
plants.  Furthermore  I  could  show  how 
j  bacteria  of  distinct  types  are  concerned  in 
the  production  and  change  of  iron  and 
sulphur  compounds  in  the  soil,  how  sul 
phates  are  reduced  to  sulphides  by  them, 
how  insoluble  silicates  are  made  soluble, 
how  by  the  formation  of  organic  acids 
from  humus  and  humic  acid  all  minerals 
may  be  dissolved,  how  bacteria  can  dis- 
solve and  break  down  the  tough,  woody 
cellulose  material  and  make  its  elements 
available  or  use  it  as  a  source  of  energy 
;  for  fixing  nitrogen  from  the  air.  But,  I 
must  content  myself  with  thus  indicating 
to  you  the  far  reaching  effects  of  bacteria 
in  that  great  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical laboratory  which  we  call  the  soil. 

Practical  Considerations. — Now,  then, 
what  means  can  we  employ  in  practice  to 
enhance  the  activities  of  soil  bacteria  in 
our  interests?  First,  we  must  have  the 
soil  well  aerated  because  most  of  our  lit- 
tle friends  in  the  soil  must  have  free 
oxygen  to  carry  out  their  work.  There 
fore,  let  us  practice  deep  plowing,  let  us 
have  proper  drainage,  let  us  learn  to  keep 
our  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil  high  and 
to  the  latter  end  we  should  make  free  use 
of  green  manures,  and  when  practicing 
green  manuring  use  the  crop  that  will 
give  you  the  largest  tonnage  of  preen 
stuff  consistent  with  local  conditions, 
j  Remember,  by  all  means,  that  humus 
forms  the  home  and  the  factory  for  soil 
bacteria,  and,  therefore,  do  not  let  your 
soils  become  depleted  of  it,  and  if  you 
have  no  faith  in  that  purpose  for  humus 
get  it  at  any  rate,  because  it  produces  the 
ideal  texture  in  your  soil;  it  makes  it 
conserve  your  moisture,  and  allows  a  good 
circulation  of  air,  and,  hence,  encourages 
a  deep  roting  system  which  means  a 
vaster  source  of  plant  food.  Furthermore, 
let  us  be  sure  that  our  soils  are  plenti 
fully  supplied  with  lime.  The  latter  and 
gypsum  have  very  favorable  effects  on  the 
growth  of  most  soil  bacteria  and  we 
!  should,  therefore,  provide  those  sub- 
stances if  we  are  to  get  the  most  work 
out  of  the  tiny  plants.  And,  lastly,  when 
you  plant  leguminous  cover  crops  and 
they  are  always  better,  be  sure  your  soil 
is  inoculated. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  micro-organisms  are  a  potent,  nay 
more,  an  absolutely  indispensable  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  world's  food. 
Though  to  most  of  us  they  are  an  invisi- 
ble world,  though  many  of  us  do  not  even 
suspect  their  existence  they  are  yet  our 
staunch  friends;  living  their  brief  lives, 
contributing  to  a  broader  life,  making  it 
possible  for  the  finite  to  dream  of  the 
infinite. 

Superintendent  Wanted. 

An  experienced  nud  up-to-date  rancher 
who  underHtandH  apple  rnlNliiR;  nlno  linii- 
dltiiK  sheep)  ranch  located  In  the  norllirrn 
part  of  the  Stale;  iniist  have  fljrat-claaa 
referenced;  married  man  preferred;  terniM 
to  he  nicreed  upon.  AnNiver,  M.  A.  H.,  .11  h 
and  Brnnnnn  St.,  San  Franclaco. 


Spray  Pumps 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue — 

HOW  TO  SPRAY 

When  to  Spray,  and 
What  Spray  to  Use 

Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL. 

Write  Tor  our  1*110  Hood  catalogue.  It  Is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplier  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  M.  IVlaln  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Orange  Seed-lied  .Stock,  Florida  Hough  Lemon  Seed-lied  Stock,  Valcnclas. 
Largest  cltriiB  seedling  nurseries  In  the  State.    Phones:  Main  Mil,  Home  2620. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  Dlibrow.  Prop.  PASADENA.  CAL. 


THE   FRESNO  NURSERY 

The  Nursery  that  pleases  everyone  with  true  name  stock.  Full 
line  of  Plums,  (jet  wise  and  plant  plums  around  the  horders  of  your 
vineyard  and  orchards;  they  are  upright  growers  and  do  not  shade 
the  ground.  Plant  Wickson,  Kelsey  Japan,  Satsuma,  the  money- 
makers. A  nice  stock  of  Almond  and  Prune  trees.  "We  are  the  largesl 
growers  of  grapevines  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Let  us  figure  on  your 
wants.  Write  us  about  our  new  Grape,  "The  Dattier  De  Beyrouth." 
Tis  as  large  as  pigeon  eggs,  heavy  cropper.  We  have  Pomegranates 
also  that  make  excellent  border  trees,  the  "Wonderful"  variety. 
They  are  Big  and  Red  and  retail  on  all  fruit  stands  at  15  cents  each. 

Catalogue  free.   Write  us. 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  Box  6J5,  Fresno,  California 
 ;  ;  m_  

Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrlity 

Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  immediate  planting;  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PALENCIA  WAI  MITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /\lvJV*  U  I 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-llavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2%  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  '.i  to  11  fiet,  from  2)  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  (pile k. 

Write  today. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  l4nMb,Tn^,GucE,.,^i, 
ONE    HUNDRED    TO  IMS 

Have  you  had  trouble  In  Becurlng  green  feed  from  the  following  OHMS:  lack  of  space  or 
limited  water  supply  which  will  not  permit  the  Irrigation  ol  a  large  amount  of  ground  ? 
If  so  you  will  be  interested  In  the  following: 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  seed  of  a  wonderful  plant  which  will  yield  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tons  to  the  acre  per  annum  of  an  excellent  green  feed  equal  to  lettuce. 

From  an  experimental  plot  thirty  by  thirty  feet  we  cut.  from  June  to  October,  Inclusive, 
BR61  pounds  or  'A7  pounds  dally.  Being  a  biannual  and  very  hardy  the  winter  yield,  while  not 
as  heavy,  will  bo  found  satisfactory.  Heed  and  expert  Instruction  how  to  plant  and  grow  for  Jl. 
WESTERN    SEED   CO.,    Box  609,  San  Ralael,  Cal. 
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Marketing  Farm  Products. 

IMPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  Joseph  A.  Arnold  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  farm  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1907 
— the  year  of  highest  record — amounted 
in  value  to  nearly  $627,000,000.  The  im- 
ports for  1908  were  valued  at  $540,000,000 
in  round  numbers,  and  the  average  for 
the  five  years  1901-1905  was  a  trifle  over 
$455,000,000.  These  and  other  interesting 
figures  appear  in  a  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  reviews  our  imports  of 
farm  products  during  a  period  reaching 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.' 

The  farm  products  imported  may  be  di 
vided  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  those 
which  compete  with  products  of  farms  in 
this  country,  and  (2)  those  which  do  not 
so  compete  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  first  class,  embracing  such  items  as 
sugar,  tobacco,  hay,  and  hides  and  skins, 
makes  up  a  little  less  than  half  of  the 
total.  The  principal  items  of  the  second 
class  are  silk,  coffee,  tea,  sisal  grass, 
manila  fiber,  jute,  bananas,  cocoanuts  and 
Peruvian  and  Egyptian  cotton. 
•  Farm  products  have  always  constituted 
a  large  part  of  our  imports,  but  not  the 
preponderant  share  that  such  products 
hold  in  our  export  trade.  In  the  fifties 
only  about  one-third  of  our  imports  were 
farm  products.  But  their  importance 
gradually  increased,  and  in  1857  to  the 
end  of  the  century  agricultural  products 
made  up  just  about  one-half  of  the  total, 
in  some  years  rising  above  and  in  some 
falling  below  the  50  per  cent  line.  Since 
1900,  however,  while  farm  products  have 
continued  to  increase,  the  gain  in  im- 
ports of  manufactures  and  other  non- 
agricultural  articles  has  been  ever  greater, 
so  that  only  about  46  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  since  1900  are  to  be  classed  as 
agricultural. 

By  comparing  imports  with  exports  it  is 
found  that  for  the  five  years  1901-1905  our 
our  average  exports  of  cotton,  grain  and 
grain  products  exceeded  by  $74,000,000 
our  total  imports  of  products  of  the  farm. 

Imports  of  agricultural  products  have 
increased  much  faster  than  population 
during  the  period^overed  by  this  review. 
In  the  period  1851-1855  these  imports 
averaged  in  value  $2.71  per  capita;  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1901-1905  the  average 
was  $5.67.  Of  this  increase  of  $2.96  per 
capita,  55  cents  was  due  to  increased  im- 
ports of  silk,  55  cents  to  packing  house 
products,  45  cents  to  vegetable  fibers,  28 
cents  to  coffee,  20  cents  to  wool,  18  cents 
to  tobacco,  17  cents  to  all  fruits,  10  cents 
to  cocoa  and  chocolate  and  7  cents  to 
vegetable  oils. 

Comparing  the  two  periods  1851-1855 
and  1901-1905,  it  is  found  that  in  fifty 
years  imports  of  coffee  increased  from  7 
to  12  pounds  per  capita,  imports  of  tea 
from  %  to  1.2  pounds,  and  imports  of 
sugar  from  17  to  46  pounds  per  capita, 
while  during  the  half  century  imports  of 
manufactured  tobacco  doubled  and  im- 
ports of  wool  trebled. 

Import  prices  show  some  marked 
changes.  Cheese  rose  from  9  cents  a 
pound  in  1851  to  19  cents  a  pound  in 
1908,  and  potatoes  from  32  to  70  cents  a 
bushel  during  the  same  period.  Manila 
hemp,  imported  direct  from  the  Philip- 
pines, was  valued  at  $76  a  ton  in  1862, 
when  first  recorded  separately  among  the 
imports;  it  has  subsequently  more  than 
doubled  in  price,  being  rated  at  $171  per 
ton  in  1908.  Philippine  sugar,  on  the 
other  hand,  despite  improvement  in 
grade,  fell  from  2.9  to  1.7  cents  a  pound 
during  the  fifty-eight  years  under  review, 
while  Cuban  sugar  declined  from  3.6  to 
2.5  cents  a  pound.   Among  the  spices,  pep- 


Have  You  Solved  the  Problem  of  Specialty  Garden  Culture? 

LET  ME  TELL  YOU  HOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE 
$1000  TO  $1500  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

on  your  land  by  raising  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 
It  is  one  of  California's  most  profitable  products. 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

yields  $1000  per  acre  first  year  after  planting.  At  its  best  during  season  when  little  other 
garden  truck  is  obtainable.  Is  easier  to  raise  than  corn  or  pumpkins.  Five  to  ten  acres  will 
make  you  independent. 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this 
wonderful  money  -  making  product, 
till  out  tbe  coupon  attached  and  mall. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on  plants. 
For  full  Information  send  this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Name  ... 
Address  . 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


44  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


MILL 

Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


I  O 


MAN 

Importers  oi 

Nitrate  oi 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


FRUIT  TREES 

ALL  STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

The  best  that  good 
care  can  produce 

Write  for  Spring  Surplus  List. 
Book  your  order  at  once, 
we  are  selling  out  fast 

Trie  Silya-Bergtholdt  Company 

171  Orchard  Street    Newcastle,  California 


Lime  for  Spraying 

Purest  and  best.  Largest  barrels. 

USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  CALIFORNIA  REX 
SPRAY   COMPANY,    AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  It  or  address, 
PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  CO. 

7th  and  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
root*  and  cheap  tranHportalion. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


March  5,  1910. 
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per  advanced  from  3.5  to  7.5  cents  a 
pound,  while  nutmegs  fell  to  12  cents  a 
pound,  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  63  cents  re- 
corded in  1851. 

.  Raw  silk  imported  from  Italy  is  valued 
higher  than  that  from  the  Far  East,  and 
of  the  latter  the  silk  from  Japan  is  higher 
than  that  from  China.  Brazilian  coffee 
shows  an  import  price  little  more  than 
half  that  of  coffee  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  (Java  and  Sumatra),  but  Guate- 
malan coffee  comes  almost  as  high  as  the 
latter.  Before  1861,  however,  there  was 
little  difference  in  price  between  coffee 
from  Brazil  and  from  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies; in  fact,  for  four  out  of  ten  years 
the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee  was  higher. 
In  the  early  nineties  Cuban  wrapper  to- 
bacco was  frequently  valued  below  Su- 
matra wrapper;  in  the  five  years  ending 
1908  the  import  price  of  Cuban  was  75 
per  cent  higher.  The  relative  import 
prices  of  Cuban  and  Turkish  filler  to- 
bacco vary  considerably  from  year  to 
year.  Thus  in  1903  and  1904  Turkish  was 
12.5  per  cent  higher,  but  in  the  next  four 
years  Cuban  was  invoiced  at  a  rate  50 
per  cent  higher  than  Turkish. 


MONSTROUS  BUSH  BEAN. 


This  is  the  large  name  which  the 
Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
gives  to  a  variety  which  they  claim  grows 


MONSTROUS  BUSH  BEAN. 


more  wonderful  each  year.  Planted  like 
grapes,  six  feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  its  vines  extend  across  the  row, 
covering  entirely  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  al- 
though the  field  in  which  these  vines  were 
grown  had  never  been  irrigated,  hence 


these  vines  attained  this  growth  without 
a  drop  of  water.  Tt  is  positively  a  giant 
bean  stalk,  and  where  it  has  received 
sufficient  water,  it  has  proven  enormously 
prolific.  As  many  as  194  marketable  pods 
have  been  taken  from  one  vine  in  one 
picking.    In  frostless  sections  this  vine 


MONSTROUS  BUSH  LIMA  IN  THE 
FIELD. 

will  bear  continuously  throughout  the 
year,  or  if  the  tender  vines  should  be  de- 
stroyed, new  sprouts  will  grow  again 
from  the  old  stems,  thus  producing  an 
early  second  crop.  For  table  use  it  is 
equal  to,  or  better,  than  the  common  lima. 
L.  F.  Johnson,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  says: 


TWO  PLANTS  OF  MONSTROUS  BUSH 
LIMAS. 

"I  thought  you  were  exaggerating  when 
you  told  me  to  plant  them  6  by  8  feet.  I 
planted  them  3  by  4  feet,  and  now  I  have 
a  field  of  vines  too  much  shaded  to  bear 
a  big  crop." 


GRAPE  FRUIT 

For  Sale— 1500  Marsh  Seedless  grape-fruit  trees, 
two  years  old.    Not  touched  by  frost. 

W.  M.  BRISTOL, 
East  Highlands,  San  Bernardino  County.  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

BARTLETT  PEAR  on  Pear  or 
Quince. 

TUSCAN  and  PHILLIPS  CLING 
PEACH,  MUIR  PEACH. 

BING,  ROYAL  ANN  and  TAR- 
TARIAN CHERRY  on  Hahaleb 
root. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  on  Myrobolan. 
TILTON,      HEMSKIRKE  and 

ROYAL  APRICOT. 
APPLE,  assorted. 

AMD 

Acacias,  Grevillea,  Pepper,  Crypto- 
meria,  Camphor,  Sequoia,  Roses, 
and  General  Ornamental  Stock. 

GET  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COSIES  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

HORGANHILL,  CAL. 


PLANTS  -  SEEDS 

Superb— Everbearing 
Strawberries. 


Giant  Himalayas 
Blackberries, 

the  greatest  of  croppers.    Other  small  fruit. 

Reliable  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds 

at  honest  prices. 

Don't  fail  to  ask  for  our  catalogue.  Every- 
thing for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 


G.  H.  Hopkins  &  Son, 

Burbank,  Cal. 


FRENCH  PRUNE; 
TUSCAN,  ORANGE  and 
PHILLIPS  CLING 
PEACH; 


LOVELL  FREESTONE 
PEACH  TREES; 


MAMOTH,  HIMALAYA, 
LOGAN  and 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Write  us  for  special  price 

COLONY  NURSERY,  Gridlcy,  Cal. 


ROSES 

Strong  field  grown  2-year-old  plants; 
over  200  varieties  to  select  from  at  our 
selection  of  varieties;  5  plants  for  $1.00; 
10  plants  for  $2.00;  100  plants  for  $18.00. 

Camellias  with  flower  buds,  fine  double 
European  varieties,  at  75  cents  to  $1.00 
each. 

Camellias  without  flower  buds,  from  25 
cents  up. 

Tree  Paeonias.  strong,  finest  verieties, 
<5  cents  to  $1.25  each. 

Ericas  in  many  varieties,  from  25  cents 
and  up. 

Also  a  large  collection  of  Palms.  Orna- 
mental, Shade  and  Fruit  Trees,  Eucalyptus 
Cypress  Pines  in  flats.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Prop.,  3041  Baker  St.,  San  Franciico 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  .two  year  buds,  In 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palm*. 
ItoHt'H,  Krult  Tr«'«'»,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covlna,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  ellectlve  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St*  San  Francisco. 


w 


IlLSON'S 

ACME  WALNUT 

Is  a  large,  handsome  nut.  very 
symmetrical,  and  runs  very  even 
in  size  and  form.  Has  a  smooth, 
medium  shell  well  filled  with 
plump,  rich  kernel.  Bears  young 
in  nursery. 


Willson's  WONDER  and  FRAN- 
QUEUE  are  also  Specially 
Walnuts 

Enormous  Size— Thin  Shell. 

Prices  are  Reasonable  and  Stock 
of  the  Best. 


We  solicit  large  orders  from 
anywhere. 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLS0N,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


BUY  TREES 


TDHQlFRUIT  and 

II  r  r  U  fORNAMENTAL 

i        OF  A 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the  


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
Irom   


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  graded 
Irom  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therelore 
purchasers  are  certain  lo  gel  the  varieties 
Ihey  order.  

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES 


ESTABLISHED  1K6S 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 
Muirs,  Lovell,  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  clings.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  any  of  these 
write  us  for  prices.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of 
nursery  stock. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 


Albany  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Albany,  Oregon. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
withoul  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAJ.. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

L.  C.  Rice  &  Son  have  contracted  to 
plant  out  160  acres  to  oranges  near 
Strathniore,  Tulare  county,  this  season. 

A  rose  and  strawberry  show  is  to  be 
held  at  Ashland,  Oregon,  in  June.  H  this 
first  exhibit  proves  successful  it  will  be 
made  a  permanent  annual  fixture. 

Horticultural  inspectors  of  Tulare 
County  last  week  held  up  two  shipments 
of  vines  from  the  East.  Both  these  con- 
signments were  burned. 

About  3500  acres  have  been  planted  to 
cantaloupes  in  the  Imperial  valley  this 
season,  some  of  the  plants  already  ap- 
pearing through  the  ground  and  the  stand 
is  good. 

A  statement  is  given  out  that  there  is 
quite  a  movement  in  dried  peaches  at  this 
time.  Packers  are  endeavoring  to  unload 
and  are  making  slight  concessions  from 
the  5%C.  price. 

Frank  Johnson,  of  Hardwick,  Kings 
county,  received  by  mail  last  week  a 
diploma  and  award  of  a  silver  medal  for 
peaches  displayed  at  the  A.  Y.  P.  Exposi- 
tion at  Seattle  last  year. 

Apple  orchards  and  lands  suitable  for 
orchards  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  Ore 
gon,  are  rapidly  changing  hands.  Many 
Hood  River  growers  are  coming  south  to 
invest  In  the  new  apple  country. 

Almond  trees  all  over  the  State  are  in 
very  heavy  blossom,  giving  promise  to  big 
yield  unless  damage  by  late  frosts.  In 
many  districts  apricots  are  also  beginning 
to  blossom  and  the  trees  promise  to  have 
a  full  setting. 

A  local  company  last  week  purchased 
160  acres  of  the  Lakeview  Development 
Company's  lands  and  will  clear  it  at  once 
preparatory  to  planting  it  to  choice 
apples.  This  will  make  the  largest  or- 
chard in  Modoc  county. 

The  statement  is  given  out  that  over 
30,000,000  lady  bugs  are  now  held  at  the 
State  Insectary,  at  Sacramento,  ready  to 
be  sent  to  melon  growers  over  the  State 
to  combat  the  aphis.  The  first  shipments 
of  the  hugs  will  be  sent  to  Imperial  val 
ley. 

Residents  of  British  Columbia  arc 
making  arrangements  to  hold  a  national 
apple  show  at  Vancouver  next  fall.  This 
industry  has  been  gaining  very  rapidly 
in  that  province  and  it  is  hoped  to  ad- 
vertise the  fact  by  the  holding  of  an  ex- 
hibition. 

A  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  of  El 
Dorado  county  was  held  at  Placerville  last 
week  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  to  se- 
cure the  standardization  of  packing  and 
better  marketing  facilities.  A  committee 
of  ten  was  electeu  to  formulate  a  plan  and 
call  another  meeting  of  the  growers. 

A  severe  freeze  is  reported  to  have 
visited  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas  re- 
cently, catching  the  orange  trees  in  bloom, 
which  may  result  in  a  light  crop  the 
coming  season.  The  cold  weather  will 
doubtless  retard  the  heavy  planting  of 
citrus  trees  which  had  been  anticipated. 

The  deciduous  fruitmen  are  busy  over 
the  State  perfecting  local  organizations 
prior  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Sacra- 
mento on  March  16th,  when  the  fruit 
growers'  league  will  announce  further 
plans  Another  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  organization  will  be  held  at  Stockton 
on  the  19th. 

A  nurseryman  at  Delano,  who  has  a 
large  stock  of  orange  trees  planted  just 
south  of  the  Tulare  county  line,  is  in  a 
peculiar  predicament  owing  to  the  new 
inspection  ordinance  recently  adopted  by 
Tulare  county.  Though  his  trees  are 
grown  but  a  few  feet  from  the  Tulare 
county  line,  they  must  be  taken  to  Tulare 
or  Ducor  and  inspected  before  being  sent 


SURPLUS  STOCK  ON 
HAND,  February  21,  1910: 

Per  ion. 

80  Muir  Peach,  4-6  ft    @  .,  $12-50 

Lovell  Peach.  4-6  ft.,  «r   12.50 

1S5  Tuscan  Cling.  4-6  ft.,  to   \ff 

160  Tuscan  fling.  3-4  ft.,  #.   10.00 

210  Phillips  Cling.  4-6  ft.,  ®   12.50 

135  Phillips  Cling.  »-*"■■.$•«•«■•  }2-22 
20  R.  I.  Greening  Apple,  4-b  ft.,  @..  15. UO 
20  R.  I.  Greening  Apple.  3-4  ft..  ®  .  .  12.50 
20  Winter  Banana  Apple.  4-6  ft.,  @.  15.00 

30  Baldwin  Apple,  4-6  ft.,  @   15.00 

20  Bardwln  Apple,  3-4  ft.   ®   ......  .  12.50 

40  Y.  N.  Pippin  Apple,  4-6  ft.,  @   15.00 

40  Y.  N.  Pippin  Apple,  3-4  ft.,  @   12-50 

150  Bartlett  Pear.  3-4  ft.,  <<r.   12.50 

300  Bartlett  Pear,  2-3  ft.,  @   10.00 

80  Crocker    Winter    Bartlett  Pear, 

3-4  ft.,  @  •••••  12-50 

110  Crocker    Winter    Bartlett  Pear. 

2-3  ft    @   10.00 

22  DanjouPear,  3-4  ft.,  @  .   12-50 

60  D'anjou  Pear,  2-3  ft., ,  @   10  00 

80  Du  Cornice  Pear.  2-3  ft.,  @   10  00 

37  Winter  Nelis  Pear,  3-4  ft.,  <S   12.5U 

24  Winter  Nelis  Pear,  2-3  ft..  @  .  .  .  .  10-00 
,„i)  (Ml.   Ulack  Walnut.  4-6  ft.,   ft...  2.50 
80  Cal.  Black  Walnut.  3-4  ft.,  @  ...  10.00 

Each. 

5  Paradox  Walnut.  4-6  ft.,  @   1.50 

4  Paradox  Walnut.  3-4  ft.,  ©   l  '-> 

30  Catalpa,  4-6  ft.,  @  20 

Also  small  assortment  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes. 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Modesto,  R.  F.  D.  1. 


ONLY  SEEDS  TO  HECEIYL 
GOLD  MEDAL- H16HESI 
AWARD  AT  AY  PE 


ED5 


WRITE  TO  LILLYS 
SEATTLE  "'PORTLAND 
FOR  CATALOG-FREE 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOl'K  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  In  Fresno  County— 1,000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno.  Cal. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
7  wide,  $  9.50 
7  wide,  10.50 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 


10  in.  long, 
12  In.  long, 
14  in.  long. 
16  In.  long, 
18  in.  long, 
24  In.  long,  7  wide, 
30  in.  long,  7  wide 


11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..   LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WALNUT  TREES 

grown  from  carefully  selected  seed, 
will  produce  95$  No.  1  nuts  of  which 
25$  will  grade  fancy.  Nuts  grown 
from  seed  are  more  hardy,  less  liable 
to  damage  from  frost,  blight  or  sun- 
burn.  Postal  for  prices. 

A.  A.  MILLS.  Anaheim,  Cal. 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER 

POISON 


In  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
Big  seller  in  the  East  for  years, 
and  here  for  several  seasons.  Send 
for  circular  with  many  testimonials, 
also  affidavit  and  photo  of  201 
killed  in  one  day  with  one  bottle. 
Price  $1.25;  will  prepay  express  on 
2  bottles  at  $2.50.  Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 


We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EXPANSION! 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  & 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

have  found  it  necessary,  owing 
to  rapid  increase  of  business, 
to  seek  larger  office  quarters, 
and  announce  the  removal  of 
their  General  Offices  on  Feb. 
15th,  1910,  to 

Suite  606 
Alaska  Commercial  Building, 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletles  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  Is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extreme*  of 
weather.   Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


OF  ALL  SORTS 
TRUE  TO  NAME 

BUY  THE  BEST 


CLING  PEACHES. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  people  are 
usually  governed  in  their  planting 
by  the  prices'  realized  for  fruit 
during  the  previous  season.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  sale  of  Cling 
peaches.  There  is  no  doubt  but  sueli 
sorts  as  Tuscan,  Phillips  and  Orange 
are  the  varieties  to  plant  regardless 
of  the  returns  they  brought  last 
season.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  canneries  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  accepted  many  late 
orders  for  goods  which  they  could 
not  fill,  and  would  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  Clings  had  they  been  ob- 
tainable. 


THK  SIMS  (  I.ING. 

This  new  peach  deserves  to  be  ex- 
tensively planted.  It  has  all  the 
qualities  of  the  Phillips,  but  has  the 
advantage  that  it  ripens  consider- 
ably earlier,  and  in  addition  makes 
a  much  finer  flavored  peach.  After 
canning,  it  has  a  coloring  found  in 
no  other  variety  of  peach.  Many  of 
our  leading  canners  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  future  of  this  peach,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  widely  planted. 

PRBB8TONE  PEACHES. 

In  addition  to  Clings,  we  carry  a 
very  line  stock  of  all  the  leading  va- 
rieties   of    freestones.     The  Lovell. 

Muir.  Wheatland  and  Susquehanna 
still  continue  to  be  the  favorites.  Of 
all  the  late  varieties  of  peaches  the 
Salway  takes  the  precedence.  It  is 
an  immense  bearer  and  canners  are 
always  anxious  to  secure  Salways 
for  the  purpose  of  tilling  late  orders. 
It  has  another  decided  advantage 
that  it  cuts  readily  and  makes  a  tine 
dried  peach. 


CALIFORNIA   Hon  I  M  l  I  I  I  RE, 
llj  <;«■<>.  C.  Roedlag. 

Profusely  illustrated,  describing 
2000  different  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Valuable  suggestions  on 
planting,  pruning  and  care  of  or- 
chards.   Mailed  for  2f>  cents. 


11)10  Price   Catalogue   nilllled  free. 

PAID-OP   CAPITAL    9  2  00.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
I  NURSERIES 
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back  to  the  land  just  across  the  line  for 
planting. 

The  dried  fruit  committee  of  the  So- 
noma County  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
has  recommended  that  the  standardiza- 
tion of  dried  fruit  be  referred  to  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  and  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  increase  prices  of  best  stock. 
The  box  standard  was  fixed  at  9%xllx22 
outside  measurement,  and  outside  label 
has  been  adopted. 

The  great  Burreil  orchard,  owned  by 
Captain  Gordon  Voorhies,  comprising  605 
acres  of  deciduous  fruit,  located  two  miles 
south  of  Medford,  Oregon,  was  sold  last 
week  to  C.  M.  Speck  and  associates,  of 
Spokane,  for  $500,000.  This  sale  is  claim- 
ed to  be  the  record  breaker  of  the  North- 
west. The  orchard  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  of  the  Rogue  River 
Valley. 

The  big  ranch  owned  by  the  Shepard 
Estate,  located  near  Visalia,  is  being  cut 
up  into  small  tracts  and  sold  for  orange 
groves.  This  land,  while  being  composed 
of  good  soil  for  orange  growing,  had  been 
considered  practically  worthless  owing  to 
lack  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 
However,  it  was  recently  discovered  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  water  under- 
lying the  tract  which  can  be  reached  by 
pumping. 

The  committee  appointed  to  perfect  an 
organization  of  the  fruit  interests  of  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  has  com- 
pleted its  work  and  has  called  a  meeting 
of  the  growers  for  March  12th.  The  new 
organization  is  to  be  known  as  the  Rogue 
River  Fruit  &  Produce  Association.  It 
has  been  incorporated  for  $50,000,  and  its 
objects  are  stated  to  be  to  pick,  pack  and 
grade,  to  sell  fruits,  to  build  pre-cooling 
plants,  and  to  transact  all  business  con- 
nected with  a  co-operative  movement  of 
this  nature.  The  business  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  be  directed  by  a  board  of  15 
directors,  each  director  to  be  paid  $2.50 
for  each  day's  attendance  at  a  meeting. 
The  principal  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the 
organization  will  be  the  establishment 
of  a  standard  grade  of  fruit.  Members 
joining  the  association  must  agree  to  sell 
all  of  his  fruit  through  the  association, 
or  he  may  sell  all  direct,  but  not  a  part 
of  it. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  poultry  show  is  proposed  for  Marys- 
ville,  to  be  held  some  time  in  May,  $1000 
is  to  be  given  in  prizes. 

The  Balfour-Guthrie  Co.  will  start  rice 
growing  upon  a  much  larger  scale  on 
their  lands  west  of  Biggs  this  season. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association 
of  Ventura  County,  has  advanced  the 
price  of  beans  to  $4.25  f.  o.  b.,  Southern 
California. 

A  large  acreage  is  being  planted  to  po- 
tatoes in  the  South  Side  district,  San  Be- 
nito county.  The  potatoes  planted  are  of 
the  early  variety. 

The  field  superintendent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Canners'  Association  reports 
the  pea  crop  of  about  1000  acres  near 
Milpitas,  Alameda  county,  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

The  first  shipments  of  asparagus  for 
for  the  season  were  made  from  the  Im- 
perial valley  recently.  Because  of  cold 
weather  the  first  shipments  were  about 
ten  days  later  than  last  year. 

In  the  district  around  Hemet,  River- 
side county,  many  hundreds  of  acres  are 
being  seeded  to  alfalfa.  To  secure  irri- 
gating water  new  wells  are  being  sunk 
and  pumping  plants  installed. 

Hop  growers  around  Wheatland,  in 
Yuba  county,  are  busy  getting  the  fields 
in  shape,  on  the  1800  acres  devoted  to 
the  industry  there,  for  the  coming  season. 
A  large  new  acreage  will  also  be  planted. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  sugar  beets 
have  already  been  planted  in  Yolo  county, 


and  the  acreage  there  will  be  double  what 
it  was  last  year.  The  season  is  fully  a 
month  ahead  of  what  it  was  at  this  time 
last  year. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  grain  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  will  be  very  much  larger 
than  that  of  last  year.  So  far  the  pros- 
pects for  a  big  crop  ar;  very  good.  The 
alfalfa  acreage  in  this  section  will  also 
be  much  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  bee  raisers  of  Sacramento  county 
petitioned  the  board  of  supervisors  last 
week  to  appoint  a  county  bee  inspector. 
The  request  was  made  for  the  reason  that 
some  foul  brood  and  other  contagious 
diseases  have  been  found  to  exist  there. 

The  Alfalfa  Products  Company,  which 
has  an  alfalfa  meal  mill  under  construc- 
tion in  Tehama  county,  has  purchased  the 
old  flour  mill  at  Gridley  of  Griffin  &  Skel- 
ley  and  will  install  alfalfa  grinding  ma- 
chinery in  time  to  handle  the  crop  there 
this  season.    Griffin  &  Skelley  are  moving 

(Continued  From  Page  195.) 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


You  can't  sow  thistle s  and 
reap  figs.    If  you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds  you 
grow  exactly  what 
you  expect  andi 
a  profusion 
and  perfec- 
tion never 
excelled. 


Fifty 
years  of 
and 
experience 
make  them  re- 
able.  For  sale 
everywhere.  Ferry's 
1910   Seed  Annual 
on  request. 
D.  M.  FERRY  *  CO.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  Gypsum.  It  corrects  soil  con- 
ditions, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
soil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

\MBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET.  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


TREES 

Miilr  Peaches,  French  I'rtuics  on  peach 
nnd  myrobolan  root,  and  2000  Franquei  (<• 
Walnuts  (seedlings),  3-4  ft. 

All  clean  thrifty  stock. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER,  SebastOpol,  CaL 
Pleasant   View  Nursery. 

FARM  WANTED 

We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  for 
sale  in  good  locality.  Slate  lowetl-price.  ai  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  u>.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Joie.  Cal. 


TO  DESTROY  APHIS  AND  THRIPS 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 


"BLACK  LEAF"  ESSS 


LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

ROGUE  RIVER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS'  UNION:  "Black  Leaf 
burn  nor  injure  foliage  or  fruit  and  will  eradicate  Aphis  Immediately. 

DELTA  COUNTY  (COLORADO)  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSO.: 
best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit  trees. 


does  not 


1  Black  Leaf  '  Is  the 


PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station: 
very  satisfactory  Indeed. 


We  have  found  "ISlack  Leaf 


HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS'  UNION:  We  are  satisfied  "Black 
Leaf"  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  Aphis  sprays  In  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonville,  Calif.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or  black  Aphis, 
"lilack  Leaf"  is  the  most  gratifying  of  all  washes. 


PRICE:  In  5  gal.  jacket  cans,  8~c.  per  gal.;  In  1  gal.  cans,  SI.; 
I.  o.  b.,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  western  price  is  90c.  to  95c.  per 
gal.  in  5  gal.  cans,  owing  to  Increased  freight. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  green  and  wooly  Aphis  and  Black 
Peach  Aphis,  1  gal.  "Black  Leaf"  to  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For 
Thrips,  1  to  50  or  60. 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT:  Write  us  for  name  of  Agent  nearest 
you. 

THE  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 

INCORPORATED. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


See  That 
Wheel? 
It  is  a  Perfect 
Tree 

Protector 

A  New  Steel  Harrow 

(Pat.  March  31,  1908) 

Unequalled  for  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Extra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlast  a 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Made  in  various  sizes. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  for  circular  and  prices  to 

E.  S WOPE,  Manufacturer,  Gllroy,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  is  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  For 
workmanship,  simplicity  and  durability 
It  cannot  be  excelled,  as  It  does  Its  work 
to  perfection.  Those  that  are  using  it, 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  If  they  could 
not  get  another.   «25  cash. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 

CAPITOL  AVENUE  AND  McKEE  ROAD 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuU 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
•II  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California  Redwood 
or  Selected  W«ihington  Doaf  laf 
Yellow  Fir. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Co. 

Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe.  Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 

BAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE— 318  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE— 404  Equitable  Bank  Bldg. 

PORTLAND  OFFICE  210  Wells  Fargo  Hulldlng. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information 
furnished  upon  request. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
•JUIMK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Braze  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  BraRS  and  Bronze  Castings,  Cylinders, 
Exhausts,  Gas  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  Is  suro  and  saves  you  60  to  76  per  cent 
of  what  new  castings  cost.  Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  ui. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,        121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  BeBt  Tree  WaBh. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Pai  l  P.  Parker. 


WHEN  A  COW  SHOULD  BE 
DRIED. 


There  are  few  subjects  connected  with 
rattle  management  on  which  there  is 
■.Ore  difference  of  opinion  than  the  period 
during  which  the  cow  should  be  dry.  It 
may  be  taken  that  there  is  a  general 
agreement  among  farmers  and  dairymen 
as  to  the  desirability  of  allowing  a  cow 
a  period  of  rest  by  drying  off  the  milk 
secretion  during  the  closing  days  of  ges- 
tation, but  the  question  is,  for  how  long 
before  its  completion?  As  a  general  thing, 
it  is  the  man  who  has  had  least  to  do 
with  dairy  cattle  who  advocates  the  long- 
est rest,  but  within  reason  the  cow  should 
be  milked  as  long  as  possible,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  the  young  cow 
or  heifer  with  her  first  calf.  This  is 
called  inculcating  the  milking  habit,  and 
experience  goes  to  show  that  as  the  cow 
is  treated  one  year  she  expects  to  be 
treated  again.  Furthermore,  the  cow- 
keeper  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  out  of  his 
milking  machine  in  the  least  possible 
time  and  at  the  minimum  cost,  for  in 
these  days  it  does  not  pay  a  man  to  have 
idle  stock  about  Mm, 

The  cow  herself  has  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  it  than  is  generally  realized, 
and  the  period  has  to  vary  with  the  ani- 
mal and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Thus  absolutely  hard  and  fast 
rules  are  impossible.  A  rest  from  milk 
secretion  is,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cow,  of  her  prospective  offspring,  and, 
I  believe,  of  the  milk  yield  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  calf,  for  it  is  certainly  not 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of 
nature  for  a  female  to  be  always  produc- 
ing milk,  and  continued  secretion  must  be 
a  terrific  drain  on  her  system  where  no 
opportunity  is  allowed  for  recruiting. 

In  the  case  of  the  poor  milker,  which, 
in  these  days  of  high  pressure  and  keen 
competition,  no  one  should  keep  as  a 
dairy  animal,  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
fixing  the  period  during  which  she  should 
be  dry;  she  simply  goes  dry  herself,  gen- 
erally a  deal  too  soon  for  her  owner;  and 
some  will  take  as  much  as  three  months' 
rest,  or  yield  in  response  to  persistent 
dragging  and  generous  feeding  a  quantity 
of  milk  that  does  not  pay  expenses.  The 
short  and  best  way  with  animals  of  this 
class  is  to  weed  them  out,  for  they  are 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  modern  dairy. 

A  cow  in  poor  condition  may  be  allowed 
two  months  in  which  to  recruit  her 
strength,  with  advantage  to  herself  and 
her  prospective  calf,  but  this  is  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  keep,  for  the  poor  cow 
generally  belongs  to  the  poor  feeder,  and 
if  the  feeder  is  generous,  the  animal  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  the  quantity  of 
milk  produced  pays  expenses,  there  is -no 
reason  why  the  period  of  rest  should  not 
be  further  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  the  average  cow,  the 
milking  can  be  continued  until  within  a 
month  of  calving.  If  a  cow  is  in  a  low 
condition,  it  is  better.  In  my  opinion,  to 
resort  to  higher  feeding  than  to  dry  off. 
I  have  grown  cows  treated  thus  for  many 
years,  sometimes  being  milked  to  within 
a  month  of  calving,  that  have  carried  as 
good  an  appearance  and  produced  equally 
good  calves,  as  those  which  run  dry  nearly 
three  times  as  long.  Six  weeks  may  be 
considered  the  average  period  during 
which  a  cow  should  be  dry,  unless  the 
circumstances  are  exceptional. 

It  is,  however,  the  extraordinary  milker 
that  occasions  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
the  dairyman  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
her,  both  as  to  the  policy  of  her  drying 
at  all,  and,  if  it  is  decided  that  this  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  in  the  matter  of 


the  way  in  which  the  secretion  is  to  be 
stopped  without  incurring  great  risk  of 
injury  to  the  udder  and  possible  loss  of 
secretive  function  in  parts  of  the  gland 
structure. 

There  are  some  deep  milkers  that  are 
the  despair  of  their  owners,  who  would 
often  be  willing  to  accord  them  a  reason- 
able period  of  rest  if  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  drying  them  off  without  having 
to  take  considerable  trouble  and  running 
a  great  risk.  For  these  there  seems 
nothing  but  "milking  round,"  as  it  is 
called;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  much  as 
1  prefer  a  moderate  rest,  that  so  far  as 
immediate  consequences  are  concerned, 
the  animals  do  not  appear  any  the  worse 
for  it,  nor  is  the  milk  yield  after  calving 
materially  affected.  This  last-named  point 
is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine,  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  although  the  cow 
milks  splendidly,  of  what  she  would  have 
been  capable  had  it  been  possible  to  ac- 
cord her  a  month's  rest. 

This  much,  however,  seems  certain:  the 
risk  of  causing  garget,  or  inflammation 
of  the  udder,  and  the  possible  loss  of  one 
or  more  quarters,  is  too  grave  to  be  lightly 
incurred,  and  in  such  cases  the  practice 
of  "milking  round"  is  quite  justifiable. 

In  the  case  of  heifers  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  go  dry  early,  or  the  habit 
of  ceasing  the  supply  early  may  be  per- 
petuated. This  class  of  animals  should  be 
kept  in  milk  even  when  the  yield  falls 
below  a  profitable  quantity,  for  it  is  by 
persistently  asking  for  more  that  the 
qualities  of  prolonged  lactation  have  been 
developed  in  the  cow.  Needless  to  say,  the 
animals  should  be  well  fed. — Farmer's 
Tribune. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SALES. 

Consul  General  John  P.  Bray  sends  the 
information  that  the  Australian  wool 
sales  at  the  port  of  Sydney  for  1909  were 
concluded  on  December  16,  and  he  re- 
views the  results: 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
bales  sold  from  July  1  to  December  7, 
1909,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1908: 

Season  1909— Catalogued,  376,417  bales: 
sold  at  auction,  344,068. 

Season  1908— Catalogued,  413,574  bales; 
sold  at  auction,  368,977. 

While  there  have  been,  as  indicated, 
notable  decreases  in  the  past  year's  trad- 
ing, these  decreases  are  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  strike  of  coal  miners,  still 
unsettled,  and  the  consequent  interruption 
of  rail  transportation.  Owing  to  this  and 
to  a  dispute  among  the  Sydney  wool 
brokers  .  a  greater  proportion  of  New 
South  Wales  wool  went  to  the  Melbourne 
sales  than  is  usual.  However,  the  Sydney 
wool  sales  have  been  particularly  satis- 
factory as  to  prices  realized,  substantial 
gains  being  achieved  in  both  scoured  and 
greasy  wool.  The  subjoined  table  of  top 
prives  for  wool  at  Sydney  sales  substan- 
tiates this: 

CRKASY. 

1908-9  1909-10 
cents  cents 

Fleece  (merino)   31.8  36.4 

Pieces  (merino)   23.7  26.3 

Lambs  (merino)   32.4  32.9 

Fleece   (crossbred)   30.8  36.9 

SCOURED. 

Fleece  (merino)   47.0  48.6 

Pieces  (merino)   42.5  44.0 

Crossbred    33.4  38.4 

As  there  is  yet  in  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales  an  immense  amount  of  wool 
to  come  forward,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
figures  for  the  whole  of  this  1909-10  season 
(July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910)  will  show 
a  record-breaking  total. 

VALUE  OF  SKIMMILK. 

Nineteen  trials  with  separator  skim- 
milk  fed  in  conjunction  with  cornmeal 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Agricul- 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  Ave  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  sta  lions  qulculy  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  Tact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  In 
the  business.  For  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  offer  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Every  horse  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.   For  particulars  address 


E.  LOVELL, 

R.  D.  1,  Napa. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Proprietor. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVES 
MONEY 


WRITE  FOR  «  CATALOGUE 

PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MAD ART  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  Mi  the  World, 
t  'orrespondence  Solicited. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff    Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  91.00  Slses.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

117  First  Prize  Ribbons;  60  Second  Prize  Ribbons; 
35  Third  Prize  Ribbons;  13  Fourth  Prize  Ribbons; 
3  Fifth  Prize  Ribbons;  29  Champion  Ribbons. 

200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 
New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and  German  CoacherB,  just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stables.  J.  F.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


GUARANTEED 

MILK  FEVER  CURE 

A  Positive  Specific  for  the  Complete 
Cure  of  Milk  Fever. 


The  treatment  Is  absolutely  harmless.  The 
method  of  Injecting  medicated  air  Into  the 
udder  requires  but  little  time  and  Is  readily 
accomplished  by  the  milk  fever  apparatus. 

Out  of  914  cases  of 
Milk  Fever,  900  cases 
completely  recov- 
ered. Six  hours  after 
the  treatment  is  ad- 
ministered the  cow 
will  show  great  signs 
of  Improvement,  and 
In  twelve  hours  she 
will  have  recovered, 
and  the  milk  will 
completely  return  In 
a  few  days. 

The  apparatus  for 
ad  ministering  the  air 
treatment  Is  simple 
In  its  construction ;  stands  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  and  each  part  can  be  duplicated  at  a 
reasonable  cost  by  sending  to  the  company. 

PRICE  OF  OUTFIT,  INCLUDING  MEDICINE,  $5.00 


ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Remedies 
349-351  EIGHTH  STREET        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 
Will  Positively  Cure  or  Money  Refunded. 


March  5,  1910. 
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tural  Experiment  Station  show  that  when 
3  pounds  of  skimmilk  are  fed  with  1 
pound  of  cornmeal,  327  pounds  of  skim- 
milk are  equal  in  feeding  value  to  100 
pounds  of  cornmeal.  When  feeding  1 
pound  of  cornmeal  with  3  to  5  pounds  of 
separator  skimmilk,  446  pounds  of  skim- 
milk saved  100  pounds  of  cornmeal.  When 
feeding  as  much  as  7  to  9  pounds  of  skim- 
milk with  1  pound  of  cornmeal  it  required 
552  pounds  of  skimmilk  to  equal  100 
pounds  of  cornmeal. 


THE  SHEEP  BUSINESS  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA IN  1860. 


The  following  extract  from  the  "Grizzly 
Bear"  for  February,  1860,  shows  that  mut- 
ton was  pretty  high  even  before  the  meat 
trusts  were  formed. 

"It  was  estimated  that  there  were  now 
(February,  1850)  300,000  sheep  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  largest  flock  was  owned  by 
Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.  in  Monterey  county, 
who  had  over  20,000  head.  Mutton  was 
selling  in  San  Francisco  at  16  cents  a 
pound  and  the  sheep  raising  industry  was 
spoken  of  as  being  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition.  J.  H.  Hollister  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  with  a  flock  of  4000  sheep.  He 
started  from  Ohio  in  July,  1857,  and  was 
therefore  over  two  and  a  half  years  in 
making  the  drive.  He  started  with  8000 
sheep,  losing  one-half  of  the  flock,  besides 
the  increase,  in  making  the  drive." 


SHIPPERS  OF  VEAL  TO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  BEWARE. 


The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
have  recently  passed  a  meat  inspection 
ordinance  which  will  work  a  hardship  on 
the  country  shippers  of  veal.  By  the  new 
law  no  person  can  ship  into  San  Fran- 
cisco the  flesh  of  any  cattle,  sheep,  calves 
or  lambs  unless  the  same  has  been 
slaughtered  and  prepared  for  human  con- 
sumption in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  slaughtering  of  calves  must  be  done 
in  the  presence  of  a  food  inspector  or  the 
carcasses  must  be  identified  as  having 
passed  a  rigid  inspection. 


EUCALYPTUS  GROVES  FOR 
COW  SHELTER. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  year  I  put  out  two 
small  groves  of  eucalyptus  to  be  used  for 
sheltering  cattle.  I  opine  this  will  be- 
come so  common,  and  such  a  mercy  and 
advantage  to  cows  and  all  cattle,  that 
those  who  neglect  to  do  it  will  find  them- 
selves unable  to  compete  and  keep  pace 
with  those  who  do. 

H.  E.  Dye. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Seven  thousand  five  hundred  lambs  is 
the  estimated  increase  on  the  Stanford 
ranch  this  year.  There  are  about  17,500 
sheep  in  the  band,  and  many  of  the  ewes 
are  having  twins.  These  sheep  are  in 
charge  of  Thomas  Dillon,  one  of  the  best 
sheepmen  in  the  State. 

The  Henshaw  ranch  in  Eden  valley  near 
Ukiah  intends  selling  out  its  herd  of  1800 
cattle  and  going  into  the  sheep  business. 

Chris  Widemann  of  Kings  City  recently 
bought  24  carloads  of  cattle  in  Nevada 
and  will  fatten  them  on  his  ranch  near 
that  place. 

The  first  wool  shipment  of  the  season 
from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  made  a  few  days 
ago.  Three  carloads  were  shipped  by 
Young  and  Maclntyre  from  their  camp  at 
Marinette.  This  firm  still  has  75,000 
sheep  yet  to  shear. 

The  sheep  shearing  around  Phoenix  is 
almost  completed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
grass  on  the  desert  is  not  coming  up  be- 
cause of  the  cold  spells,  and  for  this 
reason  the  sheepmen  are  shearing  their 
flocks  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to 


get  them  back  into  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains where  feed  is  better.  It  is  estimated 
that  130,000  sheep  will  be  sheared  In 
Yavapai  county  and  that  60,000  head  will 
be  sheared  in  Mohave  county.  The  clip 
this  year  has  been  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  20  to  22  cents  a  pound  to  Eastern 
buyers.  The  sheepmen  objected  very 
strongly  this  year  to  paying  large  salaries 
to  the  sheep  shearers  and  other  men  help- 
ing about  the  camps.11  Wages  which  for- 
merly ranged  from  $15  to  $40  a  month 
now  range  from  $45  to  $100. 

Stockmen  from  eastern  Oregon  are  wor- 
rying over  the  condition  of  the  ranges,  as 
the  winter  has  been  unusually  severe  and 
the  hay  stacks  which  have  been  piling  up 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  are  now 
almost  depleted.  Should  the  cold  weather 
continue  and  interfere  with  the  early 
grass  a  larger  loss  is  sure  to  result.  In 
Crook  and  Wasco  counties  the  government 
reserve  has  been  thrown  open  to  stock, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  in  order  to 
save  the  cattle. 

It  is  reported  that  Carr,  Davis  and  Nel- 
son, large  sheep  owners  near  Wenden, 
Ariz.,  have  lost  some  700  sheep  in  the  last 
week  due  to  the  lack  of  feed.  Feed  is 
better  on  the  mountain  ranges  than  in  the 
velleys  at  present.  No  losses  are  reported, 
however,  from  northern  Arizona. 

According  to  Hugh  Campbell,  60  per 
cent  of  the  lambs  dropped  in  central  and 
southern  Arizona  will  die  because  of  lack 
of  feed.  The  very  cold  weather  has  left 
the  surface  of  the  ground  so  hard  and  dry 
that  the  grass  cannot  come  up  through  it, 
although  there  has  been  plenty  of  rain. 

The  special  train  of  cattle  sent  from 
Beowawe,  Nev.,  where  the  animals  were 
starving,  had  SO  cattle  die  before  they 
reached  Reno.  Those  animals  which  did 
not  die  were  sent  on  to  California,  where 
they  could  get  feed. 

The  price  for  yearlings  in  Arizona  at 
present  is  $16,  while  two-year-olds  bring 
$20.  This  is  the  largest  price  which  has 
been  paid  for  some  years. 

According  to  F.  Moson  of  the  Green 
Cattle  Company,  60,000  head  of  cattle 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  Retail  Butchers'  Association  of  San 
Francisco  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
which  blamed  the  high  price  for  meat  on 
the  stockmen  because  they  are  protected 
by  the  high  tariff  on  cattle.  They  claim 
that  if  stock  were  admitted  free,  prices 
would  decline  and  meat  would  go  down. 

Heyes  Brothers  of  Fort  Jones,  Siskiyou 
county,  recently  sold  100  two-year-old 
steers  to  the  F.  L.  Smith  Meat  Company 
of  Portland  for  9  cents  a  pound.  The 
animals  averaged  1000  pounds  in  weight. 
Over  4000  head  of  cattle  were  fed  in  Scott 
valley  this  season  and  sold  on  the  average 
at  9  cents  a  pound. 

California  buyers  during  the  last  week 
have  bought  large  numbers  of  cattle 
around  Tucson,  Ariz.,  the  purchases  to  be 
delivered  in  the  spring.  Miller  &  Lux 
bought  some  7500  head  and  Isaac  Bird  of 
Modesto  bought  3000. 

Cattlemen  from  all  sections  of  Arizona 
and  California  have  been  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  trying  to  buy  cattle,  but  very  few 
animals  were  obtained. 

Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  has 
asked  the  supervisors  of  Orange  county 
to  appoint  another  inspector  to  help 
County  Veterinarian  W.  S.  McFarlane  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Texas  tick. 

The  retail  butchers  of  Los  Angeles  are 
trying  to  stop  the  grocery  stores  from 
selling  meat  and  cutting  the  prices 
thereby. 

Jose  R.  Espinosa,  an  extensive  cattle- 
man of  Chihuahua,  is  stocking  his  ranches 
with  full-blooded  stock  and  hopes  to  have 
one  of  the  best  pedigreed  herds  in  Mexico. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  au 
thorized  the  supervisors  of  the  Lassen 
Reserve  to  grant  permits  for  the  grazing 
season  of  1910  to  18,000  head  of  cattle, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROED1NG,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steiu-Krleslau  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  se  \ es. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 


Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEBF,  Mer. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW    1  N  V  1 Q  ORATOR . 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bldg\,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Black  Three  Year  Old 
Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

IF  INTERESTED  ADDRESS 
BOX  0,  VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thf 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  «I.  D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hartford,  Cal. 


Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

DMlen  In   1400  FOURTH  ST..  S/VN  FRANCISCO 

DADfjQ  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Loa  Angelea 
rArXA  Blake  MoFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 


1 

* 

26  Inches  high;  7  cables;  12  Inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  in  cut. 

It  Is  worth  a  little  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  115  to  £30  per  mile  on  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUK. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  E  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sl/.es. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proof! nr. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hend  for  Kalsin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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63,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats  and  1000 
head  of  hogs.  All  applications  for  permits 
must  be  in  by  April  1,  and  these  are  35  to 
60  cents  for  horses,  25  to  45  cents  for 
cattle,  8  to  9  cents  for  sheep  and  :10  cents 
for  hogs. 

Six  carloads  of  mules  were  recently 
bought  in  Tehama  county  from  the  Cone 
ranch.  Tinell  ranch  and  the  McKenzie 
ranch  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  to  the 
sugar  fields  of  the  Fiji  islands.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  price  paid  for  these 
mules  was  $150  per  head. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Forest  Reserve  is 
planting  orchard  grass  seed  and  red  top 
clover  seed.  This  will  be  planted  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  reserves  this  spring 
and  its  growth  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


The  Evans  ranch  comprising  some  5000 
acres  located  near  Biggs,  Butte  county,  is 
soon  to  be  converted  into  one  of  the 
largest  dairies  in  California.  The  West- 
ern Creamery  Company  will  stock  the 
place  with  500  dairy  cows  and  bring  fifty 
Swiss  dairymen  from  Stockton  to  manage 
the  dairy. 

The  Yuba  City  Creamery  is  making 
about  125  pounds  of  butter  a  day  and  they 
hope  to  double  this  amount  in  the  next 
month. 

G.  A.  Marlin,  formerly  of  Santa  Ana. 
has  started  a  dairy  in  Inyo  county  and  has 
stocked  it  with  a  herd  of  Jerseys. 

Two  sanitary  dairies  of  Los  Vegas,  N. 
M.,  have  entered  into  an  agreement  not 
to  make  the  price  of  sanitary  milk  higher 
than  that  of  other  milk,  as  it  done  in 
many  cities.  Both  the  Geyer  and  Corbett 
dairies  will  deliver  th'eir  milk  to  the  cus- 
tomers from  the  same  wagons.  These  two 
dairies  supply  most  of  the  milk  trade  of 
Los  Vegas. 

An  immense  sanitary  dairy  will  prob- 
ably be  built  at  Hollister.  Messrs.  Green, 
Schultz,  McWilliams  and  McKay  of .  San 
Francisco  were  looking  over  the  Paicines 
ranch  with  a  view  to  purchasing  it  for 
dairy  purposes. 

E.  F.  Greenman  of  Ashland  has  four 
cows  which  brought  him  $93  profit  in  the 
month  of  Jbnuary. 

David  Brown,  president  of  the  Hazel- 
wood  Company  of  Spokane,  who  operates 
dairies  all  over  the  Northwest,  has  offered 
his  plants  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  90  days  so  that  they 
can  see  what  it  costs  to  operate  a  dairy, 
what  the  actual  cost  of  the  milk  and  but- 
ter is,  and  thereby  come  to  some  definite 
idea  as  to  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  small  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it.  Reliability 
is  the  characteristic   you   should   look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oldest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  pump  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Hammer  with  a  Name 

You  wouldn't  buy  a  cream  separator  or  a  plow  that  didn't  bear 
the  name  of  some  reputable  manufacturer.  The  same  judgment 
should  forbid  your  buying  nameless  tools  of  uncertain  quality.  The 
name  and  trade  mark  found  on  all 

K££H  KUTTtR 

Tools 

have  been  the  marks  of  tool  quality  for  over  40  year?.  On  a  hammer,  for  in- 
stance, they  mean  crucible  steel,  not  ordinary  steel  or  cast  iron  that  chip* 
and  breaks  at  every  blow.  They  mean  second  growth  hickory  handles  fastened 
in  with  the  Grellner  Patent  Lock  Wedge  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
hammer  to  get  loose  or  fly  off.  They  mean  correct  hang  and  balance  that  is 
essential  to  good  work  with  least  exertion.  They  mean  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  returned. 
Remember  the  name  "Keen  Kutter"  and  the  trade  mark  when  you  buy  tools. 
*'  The  Recollection  of  Qualify  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer'*,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc.,         St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


385  HEAD  AT  AUCTION-DRAFT  MARES  AND  COLTS 


Complete  Dispersal 
Sale  of  Stallions. 
Brood  Mares,  1.  2  and 
.t  year  old  Fillies  and 
Weanlings  from  the 
H.  H.  Van  Valken- 
burg  Ranch  of  Kla- 
math county.  Oregon. 

85   Percberon  and 

Belgian  Mares.  3  to  6 
years  of  age,  weigh- 
ing from  1400  to  1900 
pounds.  In  foal  to 
one  of   tile  liest  Im- 


K   years   old.  weighing 


ported   Belgian  Stallions  ever  brought   to  America. 

mi    head    of   good,    hlockv    made    Range  Mares,    from  ti 
1200  to  1100  pounds. 

50  head  of  the  famous  Horseshoe  Bar  brand  of  Horses,  weighing  from  1200  to 
1500    pounds,    and    4    to    6    years   old,    all  broken  to  work. 

100  head  of  heavy  Utah  Draft  Horses,  the  finest  ever  brought  to  this  city. 

100 — We  shall  also  sell  100  head  of  Range  stock  from  1000  to  i400  pounds, 
broken  and  unbroken. 

100  Range  Horses  will  be  sold  at  10  a.m.  50  Horseshoe  Bar  brand  Horses  will  be 
sold  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

100  Draft  Horses  will  be  sold  at  1.30  p.  m.      100  Maros  and  Colts  will  be  sold  at  8  p.  m. 
We  shall  also  sell  the  famous   Belgian  Stallion,    weight    2000   pounds,  considered 
the  best  and  finest  ever  brought  to  this  country.    You  can  see  his  colts  at  the  sale. 

The  Sale  will  begin  at  10  A.  M.,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  15,  1910 


WESTERN  HORSE  MARKET, 


E.  STEM  \ltT  .V  CO., 
Valencia  Street,  ill  Fourteenth. 


W<-  are  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Crawford  Automobile 
u-  in  America.  $1500  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 


best  low  priced 


Uone&L 

RQOF/NG 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR  LAYING 


Sunproof  and  rainproof.    Needs  no 
paint  or  repairs.    Easy  to  lay.  Looks 
better  and  lasts  longer  than  either 
wood,  gravel,  tar,  tin  or  tile. 

Our  32- page  illustrated  booklet 
contains  many  valuable  facts  and 
helpful  rooting-  suggestions.  Free 
to  architects,  contractors,  carpen- 
ters and  prospective  builders. 

Write  for  it.    Ask  for  Samoles 
of  Roofing.    Address  Dept. 73. 
PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

219-21  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  C al. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &.  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


The  Luitwieler 
Non- Pulsating  System 

Operate  with  less 
power,  less  atten- 
tion and  fewer 
repalrB  than  any 
other  method  or 
lifting  water. 

Italanced  mech- 
anism. 
Continuous  flow. 
No  Jar. 

Pump  against  a 
steady  pressure. 
No  pit,  all  on  ground  level. 
The  only  pump  to  work  smoothly  direct 
geared  to  power. 

Simple,  Durable,  Accessible, 
Economical,  no  bother. 

Particularly  adapted  for  deep  wells,  irriga- 
tion, waterworks,  mine  pumping  and  auto- 
mobile fire  apparatus  32  years  experience 
In  Los  Angeles  with  pumps  and  irrigation. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Our  Agents  —  Clarencr  Murray.  M.  E.,  Frtjno.  Cal. 
Porlerville  Engineering  Co.,  Porlerville,  Cal.  Simondi 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Round 
Trip 


LOW  RATE 
TICKETS  EAST 

SOLD. 

April  6,  7  and  8. 

May  11,  12,  13.  14.  2.ri,  26  and  27. 
.lime  2.  8,  4,  24.  25.  26  and  HO. 
July  1,  2.  3.  4.  5,  6.  25,  26  and  27. 
August  1,  2.  3  and  4. 
September  1,  2,  3,  11,  12.  13  and  14. 


SOME  KATES. 


Oninhn  .  .  .  . 
Kunnax  City 
Chicago 
IloiiMton  .  .  . 
New  Orlenn> 
\r«  York  . 
Boston  .... 

Tickets  so 
Orleans,  St. 

Philadelphia, 
and  Boston, 
going.  Retu 
date  of  pun- 
routes,  and 
either  of  the 


ftio.no 
iin.00 


117..-.0 


  108.50 

,   110..-.0 

Id  on  April  dates  for  New 
Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore. 
Washington,  New  York 
Good  .for  15  days'  trip 
rn  limit  three  months  from 
base.  Stopovers,  choice  of 
accepted  for  passage  on 
Great  Overland  Flyers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

Electric  Lighted — Chicago  in  Three 
Days. 


SUNSET  EXPRESS 

THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

To  New  Orleans  and  East,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Sunny  South. 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

exclusively  for  high-class  travel  be- 
tween California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 

CAL1FORNIAN 

The  new  tourist  train  from  Southern 
California  to  Chicago  via  El  Paso.  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis. 

TICKET  OFFICES : 
Flood  BdK-  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot. 

Third  and  Tow  dm  end  StreetM  Depot. 
Broadway  nnd  l.'tth  St..  Onkland. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F\  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured.  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC.  Stockton.  CM. 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  that  save 
money.   YVrlte  us  for  figures. 

Petalutna  Box  Factory 

601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


March  5,  1910. 
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(Continued  From  Page  191.) 

their  machinery  to  Chico,  which  will  be 
their  headquarters  for  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

A  new  disease,  known  as  the  black  or 
English  foul  brood,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance among  the  bees  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  No  remedy  for  the  disease  has 
yet  been  found,  and  the  bee  keepers  of 
the  State  are  trying  to  find  some  way  to 
combat  it. 

F.  B.  Headley,  superintendent  of  the 
Experimental  Farm  on  the  Truckee-Car- 
son  Irrigation  Project,  has  sent  an  order 
for  80,000  ornamental  shade  trees  to  be 
planted  on  the  experimental  farm  this 
year.  These  trees  will  be  planted  on  the 
desert  and  around  the  farms. 

At  Petaluma  the  industry  of  hatching 
and  selling  one  day  old  chicks  has  as- 
sumed vast  proportions.  It  is  stated  that 
at  this  time  there  are  fully  500,000  chicks 
in  the  process  of  incubation,  and  that 
parties  carrying  on  the  business  have  or- 
ders for  all  they  can  turn  out  until  April 
15th.  These  chicks  one  day  old  sell  from 
7  to  10c.  each,  and  are  shipped  all  over 
the  State. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  company  is  figuring  on  erecting  a 
large  cannery  at  Suisun  this  season. 

The  Geyser  Peak  Wine  &  Brandy  'Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  headquarters 
at  Geyserville. 

Griffin  &  Skelley  have  filed  incorpora- 
tion papers  in  Butte  county,  and  will  es- 
tablish headquarters  for  the  Sacramento 
valley  at  Riverside. 

It  is  announced  that  work  is  soon  to 
be  started  on  a.  big  irrigation  project 
which  will  tap  the  Truckee  river  between 
the  State  line  and  Verdi.  The  canal  will 
be  20  miles  long  and  will  irrigate  lands 
in  the  Lemmon,  Stormy,  Long  and  Warm 
Springs  valley,  Nevada. 

The  Napa  County  Farmers'  Union  held 
a  meeting  last  week  and  the  question  of 
organizing  a  company  to  market  the 
fruits  of  the  members  was  discussed.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
further  in  this  matter  and  report  shortly 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  of  this  body. 

The  Natomas  Consolidated  last  week 
sold  $5,000,000  worth  of  bonds  to  English 
capitalists  and  the  money  is  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  property  owners  for  the 
land  they  recently  purchased  and  to  help 
reclaim  20,000  acres  in  the  Sutter,  Yolo 
and  Sacramento  tule  basin. 

A  dispatch  from  Reno,  Nevada,  states 
that  chemists  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada have  analyzed  specimens  of  sage 
brush  according  to  the  Sparling  process 
Their  report  shows  that  sage  brush  will 
yield  a  net  profit  of  $20  per  ton,  and  will 
produce  charcoal,  gas,  tar,  wood  alcohol 
and  other  products.  A  promotor  is  try- 
ing to  secure  money  to  erect  a  mill  to 
manufacture  these  products  from  sage 
brush. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Table  Grape 
Growers'  Association  has  just  elected  the 
following  directors  for  the  ensuing  year: 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULI'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltl™  Cora 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  alt  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovesall  BnnchPS  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SCPERSKOKS  ALL  OAUTEBI 
O  K  VI  KINO.  Impoasibleto  producescar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  HI  SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drngnlsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
■ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
f HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


George  W.  Ashley,  A.  S.  Laselle,  W.  J. 
Ham,  C.  A.  Black,  Otto  Spenker,  R.  G. 
Williams,  H.  E.  Taylor,  Orrin  H.  Gillette, 
and  W.  C.  Brown.  The  re-elected  officers 
were  Messrs.  Ashley,  Laselle,  Ham,  Wil- 
liams and  Brown. 

A  dispatch  from  Red  Bluff  states  that 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  is 
having  a  corps  of  surveyors  at  work  in 
the  Iron  canyon  to  learn  of  the  practic- 
ability of  building  a  great  dam  there,  to 
impound  water  in  a  storage  reservoir  to 
help  furnish  sufficient  water  to  irrigate 
their  great  acreage  secured  in  Glenn  and 
Colusa  counties.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
rrigation  company  can  not  secure  enough 
water  from  the  Sacramento  river  during 
the  summer  and  fall  when  it  is  low  to 
properly  irrigate  the  immense  body  of 
land  they  are  bringing  under  irrigation 
in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley,  and  that 
they  contemplate  using  the  flood  waters 
of  Iron  canyon. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  California  Farm- 
ers' Union  the  following  figures  were 
given  out:  The  company,  to  date,  has 
paid  $260,331.49  to  the  growers.  On 
peaches  and  nectarines  an  average  price 
of  3c.  per  pound  has  been  paid.  In  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  the  union  has  paid 
IMjC  per  pound  for  prunes.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  growers  selling  through 
the  California  Farmers'  Union  have  re- 
ceived 8c.  for  their  apricots,  while  in  the 
Santa  Clara  they  have  received  9V„,c.  An 
average  price  of  a  cent  a  pound  has  been 
paid  on  raisins  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  company  are  still  well 
stocked  and  it  was  reported,  yesterday, 
that  there  was  still  a  large  amount  in 
transit. 


CORN  AS  STOCK  FOOD. 


(Continued  From  Page  181.) 


more  palatable  and  is  consumed  by  the 
stock  with  less  waste.  When  the  corn  is 
cut  too  green,  there  is  not  enough  nutri- 
ment in  it,  as  its  composition  is  mostly 
water.  The  stock  will  fill  up  on  it  but 
will  not  get  much  nourishment.  Good 
corn  forage  has  a.  much  larger  percentage 
of  water  than  wheat  hay. 

Some  one  has  figured  that  40'/,  of  the 
value  of  the  corn  crop  is  in  the  stalks,  so 
that  if  the  ears  have  been  taken  off  there 
is  still  much  valuable  feed  left.  In  or- 
der to  get  in  full  value  of  the  stalks  the 
corn  should  be  picked  and  the  stalks  cut 
and  shocked,  as  it  loses  half  its  nutri- 
ment if  allowed  to  stand  in  the  fields  and 
be  dried  out  by  the  winds  and  rain.  The 
size  of  the  shocks  or  stacks  depends  great- 
ly upon  the  locality;  in  the  Coast  sections 
they  need  not  be  so  large  as  the  fogs  pre- 
vent drying  out,  but  in  the  interior  val- 
leys where  the  heat  is  very  penetrating 
the  shocks  should  be  large  in  order  to 
avoid  this  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  best 
not  to  try  and  feed  corn  forage  after  the 
first  of  February  as  it  usually  is  pretty 
well  dried  out  by  that  time  no  matter  how 
well  it  is  stacked.  Of  course,  if  it  is  put 
in  a  silo  it  will  keep  for  years  in  excellent 
condition. 

Twice  as  much  value  can  be  obtained 
by  stacking  the  corn  stalks  than  by  turn- 
ing the  cattle  into  the  fields  and  have 
them  eat  the  standing  corn.  They  not 
only  tramp  down  more  than  they  eat,  but 
it  also  falls  down  to  the  ground  where  it 
is  mashed  and  makes  plowing  difficult  the 
next  season.  Also  the  wind  and  rains 
have  such  a  play  on  the  stalks  that  they 
become  dry  and  woody  in  a  very  short 
time,  so  that  they  are  not  relished  by  the 
stock. 

When  the  forage  becomes  dry,  better 
results  can  be  obtained- by  feeding  a  com- 
bination of  half  alfalfa  or  some  other  hay, 
and  half  forage.  Stock  make  just  as  large 
gains  on  this  as  they  do  on  a  straight 
hay  diet,  the  forage  being  so  cheap  makes 
quite  a  saving  in  the  high  priced  hays. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Gould,  the  light  man,  of  Stockton,  is 
informing  the  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pukss  that  he  has  some  special  at- 
tractions in  lights  for  houses,  stores  or 
churches.  These  lamps  are  of  neat  and 
modern  design  and  they  are  sold  at  a 
price  that  will  certainly  interest  you.  It 
would  be  well  to  consult  Mr.  Gould  be- 
fore purchasing  features  of  this  kind. 


The  Oakland  Manufacturing  &  Supply 
Co.  is  manufacturing  a  splendid  lamp  for 
home  beautification.  This  lamp  sells  at 
a  remarkably  low  figure.  The  design  and 
pattern  is  very  unique,  and  the  material 
from  which  it  is  constructed  insures  per- 
fect durability.  This  lamp  is  shown  in 
an  advertisement  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  which  explains  the  superiority  and 
cheapness  of  light  carried  by  this  lamp. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  peru- 
sal of  this  advertisement. 

The  Bowen  &  French  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Oakland,  are  meeting  with  a  very 
good  demand  for  their  "Circular  V"  cul- 
tivator teeth.  Mr.  James  A.  Dart,  of 
Tustin,  Cal.,  who  has  these  teeth  in  use 
on  his  cultivators,  writes:  "I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  cultivator  teeth  I  bought 
of  you.  I  put  them  on  a  Luitweiler  cul- 
tivator and  have  used  them  ever  since. 
I  can  do  better  work  with  them  than  with 
any  others  that  I  have  tried  since  I 
bought  your  Circular  V  teeth.  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  recommend  your  Circular  V 
teeth,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  them." 
Such  commendations  are  worthy  of  notice 
to  any  manufacturer. 


The  Aphine  Co.,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  ad 
vertised  a  germ  and  insect  destroyer  that 
is  especially  adapted  to  assist  orange  and 
lemon  culture,  in  the  Pacific  Rubal 
Press  last  week.  Aphine,  which  is  the 
main  product  of  this  company,  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  East  and  South, 
and  does  its  work  remarkably  well.  It 
seemingly  has  a  future  as  wide  and  long 
as  the  United  States.  This  famous  prop- 
osition is  being  introduced  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  Messrs.  MacRorie  &  McLaren, 
of  721  Crocker  building,  San  Francisco,  a 
substantial  firm  of  agricultural  engineers, 
who  are  pushing  its  sale  and  giving  it  a 
strong  introduction  to  California  grow- 
ers. 


Ray  H.  Symonds,  of  the  Symonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Natoma  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  San  Francisco  representative 
of  the  Luitweiler  Pumping  Engine  Co. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Symonds  is  appended  to 
the  Luitweiler  advertisement  in  the  Pa- 
cific RruAi,  Press. 

The  Johnson  Fuller  pumping  engine, 
handled  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the 
Hewitt  Machinery  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  winning  a  strong  trade.  This  machine 
is  a  very  favorable  adjunct  to  any  farm, 
and  especially  in  San  Francisco.  See 
William  A.  Hewitt  about  it. 


A  Treatise  on  the  \ 


Horse, 
FREE 


W(DALL$ 

spavin  imu 
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Tb'irmont.  M<1.,  Jan.  27,  1000. 
Dr.  B  .1  Kendall  Co.,  Knoshure  Falls.  Vt. 

UeArSIra-— I  had  a  hnrap  with  Mont'Spavln.  It 
was  so  wrloup  that  I  could  hardly  get  her  out  of 
the  stable,  lined  two  hidden  of  fUDrSpaylg  l  ure  and 
nhe  in  au  nmind  as  a  didlar.  Chas.  J.  l'o»  ell. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Basil  thom  all  lor  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Splint,  Swollen  Joint*  and  all  I  emeneaa. 

Sr  ■  hoiilo,  e  lor  SS.  Hny  at  your  dniR  ntore 
and  auk  for  free  book,  "A  TreutlHo  on  tuo 
Home,"  or  write  to — 

Dr.  B  J.  Kendall  Co  .         Enoaburu  Fade.  VI- 


i>  inn  MBSN  W  *  vrr.n. 

swede  without  family,  fur  h  small  dairy 

on  the  shares:  near  Klk  drove.  Address. 
liliOl  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco; 
evenings. 


THE 

BUSINESS  MAN'S 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  the  business 
man's  Cream  Separator,  and  the 
men  who  use  cream  separators  as 
a  business  use  the  DE  l .A  v.\  I 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen 
different  makes  of  creamery  ol- 
factory separators  in  use.  Today 
over  98  per  cent  of  the  world's 
creameries  use  DE  LAVAL  sepa- 
rators alone,  and  no  effort  is  long- 
er made  to  sell  any  other  kind. 

It  means  a  difference  of  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year  whether  a 
DE  LAVAL  or  some  other  make  of 
separator  is  used  in  a  creamery. 
Exactly  the  same  differences  ex- 
ist, on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  use 
of  farm  separators.  But  the  farm 
user  doesn't  know  it.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  can't  tell  when  he  is 
wasting  $50  or  $100  a  year  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  product  through 
the  use  of  an  inferior  separator. 

But  every  farm  user  of  a  sepa- 
rator knows  that  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  a  DE  LAVAL 
separator  with  the  milk  of  a 
creamery  it  must  pay  relatively 
well  to  do  so  on  the  farm.  No 
amount  of  argument  can  get 
around  that  conclusion. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


ieB-»87  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  9T8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T 
MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCESS  ST 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


.QUALITY  PIPE 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  loo  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

#&"  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  until  set 
for  a  price  list.  Mnnuiactured  solely  by  \V. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  '2010  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  (.'al. 
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Cycle   Hatcher  Company 

MANIKACTI'RERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  ihe 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
60-cgg  size,  85.50 
Cycle  Brooder, 
60-egg  size,  $8.00 
The  Philo  System - 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira.  New  York.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakland,  Cal.  


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St. ,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


CROLEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Poultry 
Feedirvg 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

San  Jose  1909  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
5  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 

«J.    L.  DINW1DD1E, 

PETALUMA. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

MY  SPECIALTY 

Eggs  for  hatching,  11.50,  $2,  $3  and  $5 
per  sitting  of  15 — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  100. 

WALTER  CURRY, 
R.  K.  I).  No.  81,  Sun  Jose,  Cul. 

Phone  State  57. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 


Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 

No  pay  until  cured. 

Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1122  Market  St.,  Opp.  7th,  San  Francisco. 


Rooms  7  «nd  8. 


Hours  10  to  S. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
in  reprinting  from  the  PACIFIC  Rural 
Press  the  remarks  in  regard  to  the  net 
profit  of  $3600  having  been  realized  in 
one  year  from  30  hens,  expresses  his  hon- 
est unbelief  in  the  whole  matter  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  story  does  not  prove  up.  One 
thousand  and  twenty-four  eggs  at  $2  per 
dozen  do  not  come  to  $2048,  but  to  $170.66 
for  there  are  but  eighty-five  and  one-third 
dozen  in  the  lot.  Evidently  it  was  $2  per 
egg,  at  which  price  they  certainly  could 
not  have  been  infertile.  The  safest  way 
is  to  disbelieve  the  whole  story  as  an  in- 
genious device  of  some  Orpington  breeder 
to  get  free  advertising.  His  name  has 
disappeared  from  all  versions  of  the  story 
which  we  have  seen,  but  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  breed  remains.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  unfaith  is  pride  in  the  vanity 
of  the  human  race.  We  refuse  to  believe 
that  one  man  even  by  the  most  uproarious 
advertising  can  get  together  84  persons 
in  one  season  who  are  fools  enough  to 
pay  such  prices  for  the  entire  season's 
output  of  30  hens  of  a  common  breed." 

Like  all  things  built  upon  so  unstable  a 
foundation  as  pride  and  vanity  in  the 
human  rat  e,  Friend  Adams'  unfaith  in  I  he 
matter  must  topple.  The  trick  was  done 
by  E.  Kellerstrass,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
whose  first  adroit  move  in  his  advertising 
scheme  was  selling  a  pen  of  fowls  to 
Madam  Paderewski  some  three  years  ago. 
Since  that  "scoop"  he  has  not  let  the 
printer's  ink  grow  dry  on  his  track.  We 
are  surprised  that  our  friend  of  the 
Chronicle  could  keep  clear  of  the  pages 
and  pages  of  fulsome  write-ups  of  his 
latest  coup  in  most  of  the  leading  poul- 
try journals  of  the  East.  The  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal  has  seven  pages  mostly 
in  agate  type  devoted  to  it.  The  accom- 
modating Kellerstrass  gave  the  journal 
the  names  of  the  84  with  carte  blanche  to 
go  ahead  and  interview  and  publish, 
which  the  industrious  editor  has  consci- 
entiously carried  out.  Sure  enough  Mr. 
Kellerstrass  got  together  in  one  season 
"eighty-four  persons  fool  enough  to  pay 
such  prices  for  the  output  of  30  hens  of  a 
common  breed,"  and  some  of  them  in 
California  and  one  as  near  as  Fruitvale. 
Thirteen  of  the  84  are  women.  Whether 
this  small  proportion  is  due  to  better 
sense  or  fewer  dollars  thin  go  with  the 
stronger  sex  we  are  unable  to  say.  Twelve 
of  the  84  refused  to  enroll  their  names 
upon  the  page  of  fame  as  presented  by  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  The  remain- 
ing 62  rose  to  the  bait.  The  Reliable  has 
done  its  part  to  the  utmost.  It  has  pub- 
lished their  replies  in  full,  has  published 
their  names  singly  and  by  States  and  en 
masse.  It  has  also  published  the  States 
honored  by  their  presence  in  the  order  of 
their  percentage  of  hatches,  number  of 
sittings,  number  of  customers,  money  in- 
vested, and  number  of  chicks  hatcned.  In 
fact,  it  has  presented  the  62  who  respond- 
ed in  all  possible  variations  on  its  pages. 

As  to  the  word  "dozen  to  which  Edi- 
tor Adams  refers,  it  was  one  of  the  typo- 
graphical errors  wnich  have  a  way  of 
creeping  in  where  they  may  be  most  ef- 
fective. No  such  vulgar  market  term  gets 
among  the  Kellerstrass  eggs;  they  are 
sold  by  the  egg  straight.  Mr.  Adams 
opines  the  eggs  could  not  be  infertile  if 
sold  at  $2  a  piece.  No  doubt  they  were 
fertile  enough  to  the  seller  but  to  the 
buyers  there  was  an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  infertile  eggs.  Some  good 
hatches  were  reported  but  the  larger  num- 
ber were  what  might  be  ealled  very  poor. 
For  instance,  a  purchaser  in  North  Da- 
kota put  his  fifteen  ( $30 1  eggs  under  a  hen 


and  tested  out  10  clear  ones  in  a  week,  of 
the  remaining  five  left  under  the  hen  none 
hatched.  Mr.  Kellerstrass  duplicated  the 
sitting  but  not  one  chick  resulted  from 
toe  30  eggs.  In  the  treatment  of  his  cus- 
tomers, however,  Mr.  Kellerstrass  seems 
to  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  a  number  of 
the  Eastern  breeders  who  sell  their  stock 
at  almost  as  high  figures  as  the  former 
and  when  results  are  unsatisfactory,  re- 
fuse to  make  good  in  any  way. 

HARD  ON  THE  SMALL  ADVERTISER. 

The  course  of  some  of  the  leading  East- 
ern poultry  journals  in  filling  up  their 
editorial  pages  and  a  large  proportion  of 
their  reading  pages  with  flattering  com- 
ments, descriptions  and  "investigations" 
of  two  of  their  big  advertisers,  is  to  put  it 
mildly,  exceedingly  unfair  to  their  numer- 
ous small  advertisers,  wao  are  after  all 
the  backbone  of  their  publishing  business, 
and  will  remain  when  these  comets  on  the 
poultry  horizon  have  disappeared  and 
taken  their  golden  shower  along  with 
them. 

AN    HONEST  MANUFACTURER. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Dryden  we 
have  received  the  third  lesson  in  the  ex- 
tension course  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  "Feeding  for  Eggs."  The  pro- 
fessor has  made  the  scientific  part  of  his 
subject  so  simple  that  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  Poultry  Club  may  un- 
derstand its  application.  He  has  this  to 
say  of  the  manufacture  of  the  egg: 

The  hen  is  an  honest  manufacturer,  and 
she  doesn't  adulterate  her  product  even 
though  she  may  be  fed  adulterated  food. 
She  puts  the  same  kind  of  food  into  every 
egg.  If  she  doesn't  get  the  right  kind  of 
food  she  won't  make  the  egg.  An  egg 
contains  one-quarter  ounce  of  protein.  If 
the  hen  be  fed  on  wheat  and  nothing  else 
she  may  eat  four  ounces  per  day.  Of  that 
she  will  need  about  three  ounces  to  sup- 
ply bodily  needs.  This  leaves  one  ounce 
to  make  eggs  with.  In  an  ounce  of 
wheat  there  is  about  one-tenth  of  an 
ounce  of  protein.  Now,  supposing  the 
protein  is  all  digested,  which  is  not  the 
case,  she  will  get  enough  protein  to  make 


half  an  egg  a  day.  But  an  egg  every  two 
or  three  days  wouldn't  be  so  bad  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  The  egg,  however,  contains 
other  things.  It  contains  also  one-quarter 
ounce  of  ash  with  which  to  make  the 
shell.  An  ounce  of  wheat  contains  less 
than  one-tenth  as  much  ash  (lime)  as  an 
egg  contains.  The  egg  also  contains  fat. 
It  contains  less  than  one-quarter  ounce  of 
fat,  but  the  wheat  would  contain  three- 
quarters  ounce  of  fat-formers.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  the  hen  were  fed 
wheat  alone?  She  would  get  enough  pro- 
tein to  make  an  egg  about  every  three 
days;  enough  lime  to  make  an  egg  every 
12  days,  and  enough  carbohydrates  and 
fat  to  make  three  eggs  a  day.  What  will 
the  hen  do  in  such  a  quandary?  She 
could  put  more  fat  into  the  egg  to  make 
up  for  lack  of  protein.  She  could  make 
a  counterfeit  article,  but  she  won't.  Un- 
less she  has  the  right  material  to  make  it 
with  she  won't  make  the  egg.  She  must 
get  the  right  kind  of  foods  or  she  won't 
make  eggs. 


NO  COMBINATION  AMONG  EGG 
PEOPLE. 


"Fresh  eggs!"  exclaimed  a  man  who 
knows  the  business  yesterday.  "There  is 
no  such  thing  on  the  New  York  market 
today,  if  by  fresh  you  mean  an  egg  laid 
in  the  last  month.  There  are  some  com- 
ing here,  but  they  are  all  under  direct 
contract  with  big  hotels,  restaurants  and 
people  who  do  not  care  what  they  cost, 
and  insure  having  a  supply  by  contracting 
with  a  producer  in  whom  they  have  faith. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cold  storage  supply, 
which  was  accumulated  when  the  hens 
were  working  overtime,  this  would  prac- 
tically be  an  eggless  town  today.  The 
high  prices  of  eggs  are  the  result  of  two 
causes,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  hens,  affected  by  the  severe  weather 
in  December  and  the  first  half  of  January, 
shut  down  on  egg  production.  This  af- 
fected other  places  as  well  as  New  York. 

"How  much?  Well,  there  are  32  ware- 
houses in  the  United  States  Cold  Storage 
Association,  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  from  those  32  houses  there  were 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  p  WI.WKHS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  Bell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  In  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
Thev  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Ilelginn  I  In  re  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  Kggs  for  hatching  and  Hare  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  It  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan. 
26,  the  coldest  weather  California  experi- 
enced In  40  years,  Is  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  Call  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.   Price  86.00.   Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DYSLE,  Graton,  Cal. 


MAKE  THE   HENS  LAY 

Our  goods  are  the  result  ol  years  ol  successful  experience  with  poultry 

VESTAL'S  POULTRY  TONIC 

Will  improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  hens  in  perfectly  healthly  condition. 
Contains  an  intestinal  antiseptic  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  worms  to  remain 
in  the  Intestines.   Price  83.50  single  bucket;  83.C0  in  6-bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S  MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  flockB,  and  we  know  positively  that  it  is  an 
excellent  egg  producing  food.  Price,  82.15  per  100  lbs.,  for  single  sack;  $2.10  in  10-sack  lots.  These 
prices  may  sound  high,"  but  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  Ingredients,  they  are  really  low. 

VESTAL  &  CHURCH,  131-133  Keller  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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withdrawn  in  December  last  541,000  cases 
of  eggs  for  consumption.  These  cases 
hold  30  dozen  each,  so  the  cold  storage 
supply  for  the  Christmas  month  aggre- 
gated 16,230,000  dozen,  or  more  than  194,- 
700,000  eggs. 

"There  is  no  combination  among  egg 
people.  There  could  not  be.  The  source 
of  supply  is  the  whole  country,  the  quan- 
tity supplied  is  not  subject  to  any  law 
save  the  desire  of  hens  to  lay  eggs,  and 
while  prices  have  been  abnormally  high, 
you  will  find,  if  you  look  far  enough,  that 
they  are  governed  by  a  law  which  the  hen 
does  not  recognize— that  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

"Prices  are  dropping.  That  is  because 
of  milder  weather  and  increased  supplies 
from  the  great  producing  region  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South,  and  as  the 
weather  grows  milder  the  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  drop,  regardless  of  the  meat  boy- 
cott or  anything  else,  until  they  reach  a 
level  where  the  cold  storage  people  can 
stock  up  again. 

"The  second  cause  is  that  the  people 
are  too  prosperous.  New  York,  you  know, 
calls  for  white  eggs,  where  Boston  will 
take  brown.  Other  cities  have  their  pref- 
erences, but  the  general  demand  is  for 
fine,  clean,  white  eggs,  and  that  makes 
them  cost  more." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


"Dou  you  find  poultry  keeping  pays?" 
"Well,  no;  I  can't  say  that  it  pays  me, 
but  I  think  that  it  pays  my  boy  Jim." 
"How's  that?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  bought  him  the  fowls. 
I  have  to  pay  for  their  keep,  and  buy  the 
eggs  from  him,  and  he  eats  them." 


The  trouble  with  the  man  who  never 
makes  a  mistake  is  that  he  doesn't  know 
a  mistake  when  he  makes  one. 

POULTRY. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth 8traln  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  $5  each.  Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

J.  ST  A  N  S  FI E  L  D — Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prizes 
whereever  shown.  60  prizes  and  4  silver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  In  new  and  second  hand 
incubators  and  all  varieties  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs.  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
In  large  or  small  lots.  3201  E.  14th  St.,  Fruitvale. 

WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrightand  Black-Tailed 
Japanese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

HOUDANS.  Large  dark  birds,  heavy  layers. 
Eggs  ¥3  per  15.  Mrs.  Whitelaw,  Mill  Valley, Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  ill  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

9  Prizes  from  9  en- 
trees at  A.  Y.  P. 
Ex.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

4  Firsts  and  all 
specials  at  San  Jose, 
'09.  Our  only  exhl- 
bitions  '09.  3000 
birds  on  ranch 
now.  We  sell  any 
age.  day  old  up. 
Pullets,  10  weeks, 
$6  per  dozen  up. 

Eggs,  S6  per  100. 
Setting  82  up.  S»nd 
for  prices,  free 
booklet,  etc. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN. 
49  Washington  Ave., 
Isl  trill  Hen,  San  Jose  anil  Petaluma,  '09        San  Jose.  Cal. 

Indian  Runner 
Duck  Eggs 

for  hatching  from  stock  awarded  first  prizes  at 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Show,  Nov.  1909. 
Prices,  $1  per  dozen,  $6  per  hundred. 

O.  B.  W HALEY, 
R.  F.  D.  17,  Box  164,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5,  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINOHAM, 
Middlctown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


A  Fellow's  Mother  Knows. 


A  fellow's  father,  he  looks  wise 

And  says:  "A  hem!  A  hem!" 
But  when  it  comes  to  cakes  and  pies, 

What  does  he  know  of  them? 
He  knows  the  price  of  wheat  and  rye 

And  corn  and  oats,  it's  true, 
But  if  you  get  the  leg  ache,  why, 

He  don't  know  what  to  do. 

And  if  you  burned  your  back  the  time 

That  you  went  in  to  swim, 
And  want  some  stuff  to  heal  it,  why, 

You  never  go  to  him. 
Because  he  doesn't  know  a  thing 

About  such  things  as  those, 
But  you  just  bet,  and  don't  forget, 

A  fellow's  mother  knows. 

A  fellow's  father  knows  a  lot, 

But  it  ain't  any  use. 
So  if  a  fellow's  really  got 

The  headache  or  a  bruise, 
Or  if  there's  anything  he  wants 

He  gets  right  up  and  goes 
And  asks  his  mother,  for,  you  see, 

A  fellow's  mother  knows. 

— New  York  Times. 


Impure  Air  a  Danger. 


The  Chicago  health  department  is  try- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  public  the  actual 
danger  of  impure  air.  They  emphasize 
the  fact  that  increase  in  pneumonia  and 
kindred  troubles  during  the  cold  weather 
is  not  a  result  of  the  lower  temperature, 
but  of  (lie  fact  that,  on  account  of  the 
cold,  houses,  assembly  halls,  stores,  and 
particularly  steel  cars  and  trains  are  usu- 
ally closed  the  tighter,  with  the  result 
that  people  take  into  their  lungs  impuri- 
ties cast  off  from  other  systems  as  well  as 
their  own.  This  of  necessity  lowers  the 
vitality  and  renders  (he  system  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease. 

A  principal  of  one  of  the  Chicago 
schools  in  a  public  address  recently  given 
claimed  that  the  impure  air  of  the  school 
rooms  was  responsible  for  many  deaths 
and  affected  the  work  of  every  child  in 
the  room  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

W  hat  is  to  be  done?  First  of  all,  the 
mass  of  people  must  be  made  to  reali/.e  that 
there  is  a  definite  danger  in  breathing  im- 
pure air.  That  is  not  the  case  at  present. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  found  on 
the  subject  in  the  press  of  today,  the  per- 
son who  insists  upon  windows  being  open 
in  street  cars,  trains,  assembly  halls,  etc., 
is  regarded  by  the  mass  of  people  as  some- 
thing of  a  crank,  which  shows  that  they 
do  not  really  believe  there  is  any  danger. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  makeastudy 
of  the  subject  and  have  done  so  tell  us 
there  is  danger.  Let  us  believe  and  be  on 
our  guard  before  it  is  demonsirated  in  our 
own  family.  With  consumption  laying 
its  awful  hand  not  only  upon  fragile  ones, 
but  oftentimes  upon  those  apparently  ro- 
bust, we  must  realize  that  no  constitution 
is  proof  against  the  continued  breathing 
of  impure  air. 

While  the  danger  in  homes  is  less  than 
in  places  where  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether, still  the  home  needs  watching. 
Here  I  he  mot  her  can  control  the  situation. 
The  bedrooms  especially  need  attention. 
In  the  efforl  to  keep  warm,  the  house  is 
shut  up  too  much.  We  might  better  dress 
more  warmly  and  be  sulislicd  with  a  cold- 
er house  than  lo  breathe  impure  air.  II 
is  a  demonsirated  fact,  however,  that  pure 
air  is  more  easily  heated  than  impure  air. 
In  many  homes  the  air  is  too  dry.  This 
is  noticeable  in  a  parched,  feverish  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  and,  if  excessive  and  con- 
tinuous, furnishes  conditions  favorable  to 
rapid  throat  and  lung  t  roubles,  pneumonia 
and  even  nervous  prostration  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

This  condition   can   be  overcome  by 


having  vessels  of  water  standing  about  in 
the  rooms.  All  vases  that  will  hold  water 
can  be  kept  tilled  and  receptacles  that  are 
not  ornamental,  if  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  result.  In  furnaces  there  is  usu- 
ally provision  made  for  evaporation  of 
water  in  the  furnace;  see  that  the  recep- 
tacle does  not  become  dry. 

Whatever  concerns  the  health  of  the 
family  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
thought  and  the  most  painstaking  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  mother.  Let  her  not 
only  in  her  home,  but  wherever  her  word 
will  have  weight  stand  for  the  importance 
of  pure  air. 

Household  Hints. 


Before  a  table  cloth  comes  to  wear  at 
the  edge  of  the  table,  cut  about  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  side  and  hem.  That 
brings  the  wear  in  new  places.  Don't 
wait  too  long. 

If  your  honey  has  granulated  in  its  jars 
or  cans,  it  can  be  liquefied  by  bringing  it 
to  a  heat  of  140  degrees,  and  holding  it 
there  for  a  couple  of  hours;  but  do  not 
boil  or  overheat  it  as  this  will  kill  its  deli- 
cate aroma. 

Hair  brushes  and  clothes  brushes  are 
almost  instantly  cleaned  by  dipping  the 
bristles  up  and  down  in  gasoline ;  and 
they  are  not  softened  or  yellowed  as  they 
so  frequently  are  when  washed  in  water. 
Stand  on  end  in  the  fresh  air  to  dry. 

Good  nature  is  as  contagious  as  the 
measles.  Put  on  your  -best  smile  when 
you  get  up  in  the  morning  and  observe 
how  everybody  will  greet  you  with  a 
sunny  face. 

Some  fathers  do  give  their  daughters  an 
"allowance,"  but  many,  who  are  able  to 
do  so,  do  not.  If  the  father  is  poor,  a 
very  small  allowance  makes  the  daughter 
feel  more  independent  and  happy  than 
none  at  all. 

[f  the  bottom  crust  of  a  pie  is  brushed 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  before  put- 
ting in  t  he  filling,  it  will  not  absorb  the 
juices  and  become  soggy. 

The  secret  of  making  good  mashed  po- 
tatoes is  to  keep  them  hot  while  mashing, 
and  to  have  also  the  milk  very  hot  when 
it  is  added.  Beat  thoroughly  and  serve 
in  a  hot  dish.  Lay  a  piece  of  butter  on 
the  top  and  serve. 

Do  not  allow  tea  to  stand  in  a  teapot 
between  meals.  Make  no  more  than  will 
be  drunk,  throw  out  the  tea  grounds, 
wash  and  scald  and  dry  each  time  the 
teapot  is  used. 


Gardening  Season  at  Hand. 


We  have  now  had  an  abundance  of  rain, 
likewise  of  cold  weather,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  be  free  from  harmful 
frosts  until  another  year.  Nothing  should 
be  planted,  however,  that  may  be  injured 
by  a  cold  snap.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  stir  the  soil,  and  do  it  good  and 
deep.  <<et  a  deep  loose  fool  in  such  con- 
dition that  later  rains  will  tear  it  to  pieces 
and  wash  it  down  to  a  flatness  again. 

When  in  this  <  dition,  it  should  again 

be  spaded  up,  this  time  with  the  addition 
of  fertilizer.  Seeds  or  plants 'may  then 
be  placed  with  an  assurance  of  luxuriant 
growth. — E.  Braunton  in  L.  A.  Times. 


Why  He  Didn't. 


"  I've  a  couple  of  pet  kittens  about  two 
months  old  I've  called  Turn  and  Jerry." 
"Why  not  Cook  and  Peary?" 

"They  arc  nof  i>ole  cats."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Believed. 


A  young  farmer  who  is  quite  ambitious 
to  write  for  the  paper  sends  me  this  poem, 
which  he  is  positive  is  original : 

If  you  were  a  dog,  sweet. 

And  I  were  a  pig. 

A-rooting  around  the  yard, 

And  l  he  old  man  should  say. 

"Chase  that  fat  pig  away," 

Tell  me,  would  you  bite  me  hard  ?  " 

After  reading  it  over  several  times.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  it  is  original  with 
him. — Iowa  I lomestead. 


Forgive  your  enemy  today,  even  n  you 
have  to  start  a  new  quarrel  tomorrow. 


ET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

Stewart  Gas  Lamp 


THE 


SOLVES  THE  PROBLEM  OK  KCONOMY. 


You  save  money  and  your 
eyesight  by  using  the 
Stewart  Gas  Lamp. 

We  furnish  your  home  with  a 
lamp  that  is  absolutely  safe,  a 
steady  burner,  no  flicker,  a  soft 
but  steady  fiame  that  does  not 
tax  the  vision,  or  inflame  the 
eye. 

It  Is  a  surprising  fact  that  we 
do  this  so  cheaply,  at  so  little 
cost  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
faultless,  perfect  effect,  that 
electricity  is  not  needed— Is  too 
expensive. 


THE  STEWART 
GAS  LAMP 

is  built  of  metal  and 
is  constructed  on  the 
most  slm  pie  plan.  It 
works  in  detail  in 
the  line  of  economy. 


Every  farmhouse  can  afford  it  because  It 
saves  oil,  ornaments  any  home  and  like  the 
loyal  hired  man,  works  overtime,  when  the 
days  are  short,  and  light  is  needed.  Let  us 
send  you  our  convincing  treatise  on  cheap 
superior  light. 


OAKLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

852  Market  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Const  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ner.r 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franclsn. 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  Ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  CntnloKiie  nnd  Ilrochnrc  of  View*, 
Address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege I*.  O..  Cal. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and     Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants.  Water  Supply. 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
[Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  He- 
ports,  Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  I.ultwller  Pumping  Kngine. 

1036  J  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houiei 

H.  J.  BRAINERO  i  CO., 
507  Chamber  ol 

Commerce, 
t os  snciiis,  ML 

Phone:  «-4M0  


LAMEDfll 
FfONEEP  Carpet  Cl'ni. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 

Save  the  retime  or  worn-out  carpels 
or  woolen  goods- 
Convert  them  Into  beautiful  runs  or  mats.  Worn- 
out  Smyrna  rus;s  rewoven.  We  clean  Ol  d.vc  the 
old  cloth  and  pay  the  freight  on  out-of-town  orders. 

Save  Money  by  Our  Modern  Proc«ss. 
ALAMEDA  RUG  WORKS,      -       2006  Everette  St..  Alameda,  Cal. 
SACRAMENTO  HUG  WORKS       -       805  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  2,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers). 

WHEAT. 

Prices  are  held  at  about  the  same  level 
as  hefore  ami  are  fairly  well  maintained, 
though  there  is  little  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket. Buyers  and  sellers  appear  to  he  apart 
in  their  views,  and  no  extensive  trading  is 
going  on  In  any  of  the  coast  markets. 
There  is  some  movement  from  the  North 
to  Mexico,  but  purchases  for  local  inter- 
ests are  small. 

California  club   $1.95  @2.oo 

Sonora    2.10  @2.1o 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.95  @2.00 

Northern  Bluestem    2.00  @2.10 

Uussian  Red   1.85  @1.95 

BARLEY. 

Feed  barley  lias  been  fluctuating  a  little, 
sales  being  made  during  the  week  as  low 
as  $1.35,  though  the  market  is  stronger 
now  and  good  feed  is  held  at  $1.37  Vs. 
Brewing  and  shipping  are  quiet,  with  no 
sales  at  top  quotations.  Chevalier  is  quiet 
but  fairly  firm. 

Brewing    $L40 

Shipping    I-40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.37  Vs  <n  1.38% 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.35 

Chevalier    1.70  ®180 

OATS. 

The  demand  for  seed  has  fallen  off  some- 
what, and  with  considerable  stock  on  hand 
the  market  has  weakened.  Feed  is  ex- 
tremely dull  and  all  descriptions  are 
offered  freely  at  lower  prices,  with  few 
buyers. 

Ked,  feed   $1.47  Vs  ®  1-57  Vs 

Seed    1-70  @1.95 

Black    1.80  @2.30 

(jray    Nominal 

White    1-60  @1.75 

CORN. 

Off  lots  of  Manchurian  are  still  offered 
at  low  prices,  but  receive  little  attention. 
More  lias  arrived  from  that  quarter  and 
Eastern  stock  is  coming  In  larger  quanti- 
ties than  for  many  months.  Local  traditig. 
however,  is  on  a  small  scale  and  prices 
stand  about  as  before. 

Manchurian  Small   Yellow .. $1.65  @1.70 

California  Large  White   $1.9a 

Eastern  Yellow    1.75  @1.85 

Eastern  White   1-90 

Egyptian — White    1.65  @1.75 

Brown    1-60 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  quite  firm,  with  all  sup- 
plies closly  held,  and  while  the  demand  is 
not  large  sales  are  reported  at  $2. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.95  @2.00 

BEANS. 

No  quotable  change  in  prices  is  noted, 
with  the  exception  of  bayos  and  pink 
beans,  both  of  these  lines  showing  an  ad- 
vance of  about  15  cents.  A  very  material 
reduction  has  been  made  in  local  stocks 
during  the  last  month,  and  supplies  of 
most  descriptions  in  the  country  are  light. 
With  bad  weather  conditions  in  the  South, 
limas  are  very  firm.  All  descriptions  are 
in  good  demand.  With  conditions  in  favor 
of  sellers. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $5.50  @5.65 

Blackeyes    4.10  @4.25 

Cranberry  Beans    4.40  @4.60 

Garvanos    2.50  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.00  ®2.25 

Small  Whites   4.80  @4.85 

Large  Whites    3.80  ©3.90 

Limas    4.15  @4.25 

Pea    4.75  @5.00 

Pink    4.50  @4.65 

Red    6.50  @6.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.25  @5.50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  still  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
most  of  tin.  lines  quoted,  which  are  mov- 
ing at  about  the  same  range  of  prices  as 
before. 

Alfalfa    17    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00<&>  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4V4c 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    3%  Q  4'/4c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

A  fair  demand  is  reported  locally,  though 
buying  Is  limited  to  immediate  require- 
ments and  there  is  very  little  export  de- 
mand here.  There  is  a  fair  shipping  move- 
ment from  the  Northern  mills. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  @7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  @6.60 

Superfine    5.40  (8)5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington          6.00  @6.20 

HAY. 

The  arrivals  again  show  some  increase, 
those  of  the  last  few  days  having  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  the  local  market.  The 
demand  here  is  extremely  dull  and  the 
movement  for  shipment,  except  on  alfalfa, 
is  only  moderately  active.  Hay  is  scarce 
in  the  North,  however,  and  the  movement 
of  alfalfa  in  that  direction  will  continue 
for  some  time.  A  better  condition  locally 
is  expected  later  in  the  month,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  considerable  quantities  of  hay 
will  have  to  be  held  over  into  the  next 
season  or  moved  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  prevail  at  present. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00®  16.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00@16.00 

Barley    10.00®  13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00®  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50®13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00®  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

M I  LLSTUFFS. 

The  movement  of  most  desc  riptions  is 
about  up  to  the  average,  but  the  demand 
for  bran  and  middlings  is  comparatively 
light,  and  these  lines  are  inclined  to  Weak- 
ness. Rolled  barley  is  steady.  All  prices 
remain  as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20. 00® 21.00 

Bran,  ton    27.00@29.00 


Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50®27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    33.0O®35.O0 

Mixed  Feeds  24.00@29.00 

Oil   Meal    35.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  still  quiet,  but  supplies  are 
moderate,  and  as  most  supplies  have  to  be 
picked  over  higher  prices  are  asked  for 
local  stock.  Asparagus  is  beginning  to 
come  in  regularly,  and  while  the  first  few 
offerings  brought  extreme  prices  the  pres- 
ent quotations  are  lower.  All  offerings 
are  moved  without  difficulty.  Peas  show 
a  smaller  range,  though  with  light  arri- 
vals prices  are  still  rather  high.  Celery 
is  also  higher,  while  rhubarb  is  easier. 
Me  xican  tomatoes  are  scare  and  high  and 
small  lots  of  summer  vegetables  an-  still 
coming  from  Florida, 

Onions— Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl.. I  1.860  1.35 

Oregon  Yellow    1.40®  1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   8@  10c 

Turnips,  per  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.50 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5®  7c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00®  4.00 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   25@  40c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   20®  40c 

POULTRY. 
Nothing  was  left  over  from  last  week 
and  as  arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  have  con- 
tinued light  the  market  is  kept  rather 
closely  cleaned  up.  Local  poultry  is  still 
scarce,  and  little  increase  in  arrivals  is 
expected  for  several  weeks.  High  prices 
are  maintained,  large  hens  showing  a  ma- 
terial advance.  Turkeqs  are  easy,  with 
little  damand.  Pigeons  and  squabs  are 
lower,  other  lines  being  about  as  before. 

Broilers   $  5.00®  6.00 

Small  Broilers   3.50®  4.50 

Fryers    6.50®  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00 $11.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.50®  8.00 

Small   Hens    5.00®  7.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50®  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.00®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.50®10.00 

Pigeons    1.00®  1.50 

Squabs    3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  of  butter  are  increasing  some- 
what and  are  now  a  little-  larger  than  the 
local  demand,  but  there  is  now  some  in- 
quiry for  shipment,  which  takes  up  all 
surplus  lots.  The  market  has  accordingly 
been  quite  firm  all  week,  with  higher 
prices  for  both  extras  and  firsts.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  33Vsc 

Firsts    31  V4c 

Seconds    29  c 

California  Storage  (extras) ...  29  c 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  now  considerably  in  excess 
of  local  demand,  but  prices  are  about  Vi 
cent  higher  and  firm.  The  shipping  de- 
mand has  been  large  this  week  and  is 
taking  up  everything  not  needed  locally. 
California  (extras),  per  doz...  23  c 

Firsts    22Vsc 

Seconds    22  c 

Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

Arrivals  continue  quite  small,  holdings 
most  lines  firm  at  the  old  range  of  prices. 
Eastern  storage  are  higher.  Local  flats  are 
quiet  and  weak,  hut  the  price  is  tin- 
changed. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  19  c 

Firsts    18  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  20  c 

Oregon  Flats    18>4c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage    20  c 

N.  Y.,  Fancy   19Vsc 

Storage.  Fancy  Flats   17V4c 

Young  Americas    19  c 

POTATOES. 
The  local  demand  has  been  very  dull 
and  prices  are  a  little  easier  on  most  va- 
rieties, though  the  reduction  is  small. 
Oregon  Early  Rose  are  strongly  held  at 
higher  prices,  and  sweet  potatoes  also 
show  an  advance',  with  very  little  stock 
coming  in. 

River  Whites    75c@$1.05 

Salinas    Burbanks   $  1.40r<;  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    l.loji  1.20 

Early  Rose    1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   2.15®  2.25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Very  few  strawberries  have  arrived  this 
week,  and  the  small  lots  coming  in  at- 
tracted little  attention,  being  poorly  col- 
ored. Apples  are  in  rather  better  demand 
locally  and  are  not  quotably  changed  in 
value.  The  shipping  demand,  however,  has 
been  very  poor  of  late,  and  the  larger 
holders  of  storage  stock  show  some  in- 
clination to  force  sales  at  lower  prices. 
Only  the  finest  lots  can  be  moved  at  top 
quotations. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   $  1.25®  1.60 

Choice    75c®  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Tile  local  demand  for  oranges  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  but  considerable  further 
improvement  Is  expec  ted  within  the  next 
few  weeks  and  dealers  are  not  yet  buying 
very  heavily.  Arrivals  are  still  ve  ry  large 
and  prices  are  lower  on  fancv  stock. 
Lemons  remain  deak,  with  little  sale  at 
more  than  $.;.  Mexican  limes  are  scarce- 
and  higher. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Nave  ls,   fancy    2.25®  2.50 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Common    1.00®  1.25 

Choice  Lemons    2.00®  2.25 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.25®  1.50 

Limes    5.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50@  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Prices  remain  about  as  before.  There 
has  been  considerable  activity  for  the  last 
te  w  weeks,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
low  prices  quoted  by  some  of  the  local 
packers,  and  practically  all  descriptions 
are  now  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  More 
firmness  is  expected  in  peaches,  as  packe  rs 
have  been  buying  up  the  few  lots  remain- 


ing in  the  hands  of  growers  and  little 
stcM-k  is  he-Id  in  any  quarter.  The-  new 
season  will  accordingly  open  with  a  prac- 
tically hare  market,  anel  good  prices  are- 
expected.  This  market  is  almost  bare  of 
prunes,  no  large  lots  of  desirable  sizes 
being  obtainable,  and  all  offerings  are 
firmly  held,  though  the  immediate  demand 
is  not  heavy.  Raisins  remain  quiet  as 
formerly  quoted,  and  with  some  stock  still 
to  be  disposed  of  the  outlook  is  rather 
unciertain. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6  Vi  ®  7V«c 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9H®10  c 

Peaches    4  94®  5  He 

Prunes.  4 -size  basis   2  V4  0  2  Vic- 
Pears                                              4V4@  6  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2Vi@  2VsC 

Thompson  Seedless    2  Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas    194  c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ®95  c 
NUTS. 

All  descriptions  of  California  nuts  are 
closely  he-lel.  with  comparatively  small 
stocks  in  dealers'  hands.  The  demand  Is 
moderate,  being  curtailed  to  some  extent 
by  the  high  prices,  and  in  some  cases  im- 
ported stock  is  being  substituted. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14Vs@15  c 

IXL    13Vs@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ®13Vsc 

Drakes    10V4@11  c 

Languedoc    9Vs@10V»c 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   13     ®14  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8Vs@  9  c 

HONEY. 

Very  little  stock  is  coming  forward  from 
the  primary  markets  and  the  local  supply 
is  gradually  cleaning  up.  There  is  con- 
siderable  inferior  stuck  on  hand,  however, 
which  is  very  hard  to  move,  and  is  offered 
at  low  prices. 

Comb    8    ®15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7    @  7Vsc 

Extracted,  Amber   5Vs@  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4V»c 

HOPS. 

The  requirements  of  domestic  brewing 
interests  show  a  gradual  increase,  but  arc- 
still  below  normal.  There  is  some  inquiry 
fen-  e  xport,  but  the  prices  offered  are  too 
low  for  much  business,  and  both  local  and 
Oregon  markets  remain  quiet.  Offerings, 
however,  are  not  heavy.  Prices  remain  as 
before. 

Hops,  new  crop   18     tji  25  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  movement  of  fall  clip  at 
pre  se  nt  and  prices  remain  nominal.  Spring 
shearing  is  beginning  in  the  San  Joaquin 
district  and  prices  on  the  new  clip  in  that 
district  will  be  made  in  a  few  weeks.  A 
good  clip  is  expected  in  the  North,  as  the 
season  has  been  very  favorable.  The  East- 
ern market  is  very  quiet  and  local  buyers 
state  that  prices  will  not  be  high. 

MEAT. 

Everything  under  this  head  remains 
very  scarce,  with  the  exception  of  young 
calves,  and  prices  on  most  lines  are  higher. 
Veal  is  a  little  easier  and  large  supplies 
of  spring  lambs  are  expected  before  long. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8  Vic 

Cows    7Vsc 

Heifers    7  c 

Veal    9    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    13  c 

Ewes    llVsc 

Lambs    13     @15  s 

Hogs,  dressed    11     ®14  c 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   5    ®  5V4c 

No.  2    4*4®  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  V4  @  4V*c 

No.  2    3%®4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V4<8>  2V4c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  e 

Medium    5V4®  5V-c 

Heavy    4     @  4%c 

Sheep:  Wethers   6    ®  6VsC 

Ewes    5     @  5Vsc 

Lambs    7     @  7V4c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed.  100  to  150  lbs.  9V4c 
150  to  250  lbs   9Vs>' 

Common   Hogs,  lb   6     ®   7  c 

Boars.  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


fact,  impossible.  Present  prices  are  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25  a  box  for  extra  choice  lemons, 
but  when  the  situation  becomes  generally 
known  in  the  East  lemon  prices  will  In- 
bound to  rise  owing  to  the  speculative  de- 
mand that  is  sure  to  arise. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have- 
been  6740  cars  of  oranges  and  1261  e  ars  of 
lemons,  as  compared  with  8113  oranges  and 
1485  lemons  last  year,  and  8308  oranges 
and  1441  lemons  In  1908.  The  foreign 
lemons  available  are  107.000  boxes  tills 
year,  as  compared  with  165,000  a  vear  ago. 
and  115.000  in  1908.  Twenty  thousand 
boxes  will  be  offered  in  New  York  this 
week. 


Srjecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Lees  Ange  les.  Cal..  Marc  h  1. — While-  there 
is  no  undue  excitement  in  orange  circles 
there  is  feeling  that  better  things  are  in 
store,  and  this  feeling  has  been  prevalent 
for  the  past  two  weeks.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  tliis  week  that  there  was  any 
move  made  to  increase  prices,  but  right 
now  the  packers  are  feeling  at  least  10 
cents  a  box  stronger  than  they  did  a  week 
ago.  If  the  jobbers  will  take  fruit  at  this 
increased  price  it  is  indeed  a  very  good 
indication,  for  it  will  not  be  long  now  un- 
til every  ear  leaving  the  State  will  have 
to  be  iced,  and  many  of  the  cars  going 
now  ought  to  he  iced,  at  an  increased  cost 
of  17  cents  a  box  to  the  man  who  pavs  the 
freight. 

The  auction  market  of  Monday  shows 
the  best  prices  for  the  new  year,  and  one 
car  of  Elephants  sold  at  $3.70  a  box.  the 
highest  price  of  the  season  for  a  full  car 
of  oranges,  one  small  line  of  fancy  stock 
reaching  $3.75  a  short  time  ago.  All  flu- 
auctions  were  good,  but  Boston  and  New 
York  were  the  strongest,  in  the  order 
named. 

Asking  prices  at  this  end  are  not  less 
than  $2  a  box  cash  for  fancy  Redlands- 
Ilighlancl  stock:  orc  hard  run  from  Merena. 
$1.80;  Kialto,  $1.75;  Riverside.  $1.75;  Ch  ina. 
$1.65;  Alhambra.  $1.50;  Lordsburg.  $1.70: 
San  Die-go,  $1.70;  Monrovia,  $1.75;  La- 
manda  Park.  $1.65.  Lots  of  inquiry,  say 
the  cash  brokers,  and  they  are  hoping  for 
lots  of  sales. 

Lemons  are  low  in  price  but  high  In  ex- 
pectation for  the  future.  The  shippers  re- 
port the  future  pick  will  be-  light  and  look 
for  a  good  summe  r  price,  as  it  now  looks 
as  though  the  supply  would  not  be  up  with 
the  demand.  The  lemon  men  say  that  the 
crop  this  year  will  not  be  more  than  4500 
cars,  as  compared  with  6000  cars  for  last 
year,  and  they  also  say  that  the-  lemons 
have  colored  so  small  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  supply  tin-  demand  for  the  300  size.  In 


SOME  NEW  ROOT  CROPS  FOR 
THE  SOUTH. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  is  continually  discovering 
and  testing  new  crops.  When  these  give 
promise  of  becoming  valuable  additiotis 
to  the  crop  resources  of  this  country  they 
are  recommended  for  rtial.  The  Depart- 
ment has  just  issued  a  bulletin  dealing 
with  the  "Yantias,  taros  and  clasheens  as 
promising  root  crops  for  the  South." 
These  are  tropical  plants  which  can 
easily  be  grown  in  many  parts  of  the 
South.  They  ought  to  prove  valuable  in 
many  sections  because  they  can  be  grown 
on  lands  too  wet  for  other  root  crops  or 
any  cereal  crop  except  rice. 

These  plants  comprise  salad  plants, 
tubers  which  are  excellent  for  table  use 
and  also  for  stock  feed,  roots  which  are 
valuable  sources  of  starch  and  from 
which  alcohol  can  be  made.  They  have 
formed  the  staple  food  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  and  are  important  food  crops 
in  Japan,  China,  the  Malay  archipelago. 
Porto  Rico  and  many  other  hot  countries. 

The  work  of  the  Department  with  these 
plants  has  not  yet  progressed  far  enough 
,to  permit  any  distribution  of  plants. 


The  Citizens'  Ditch  Company  has  been 
organized  in  Kings  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  irrigating  water  fioin 
the  Liberty  canal,  north  of  Murphy  creek. 
This  will  be  the  most  easterly  lateral  sys- 
tem of  the  Liberty  canal  and  will  place 
hundreds  of  acres  under  irrigation  that 
are  now  good  only  for  pasture.  The  work 
is  to  be  commenced  at  once. 


Five  Crops  — Five  Profits 

INCREASES  YOUR  FARM'S  WORTH 

We  are  offering  on  easy  terms  of 
payment  20  or  more  acre  irrigated 
farms  of  rich  sediment  soil,  improved 
and  unimprived,  the  Improved  now 
planted  to  ALFALFA  and  yielding  5  to 
6  crops  annually.  This  land  is  part  of 
the  famous  Glenn  Ranch,  Glenn  county, 
and  under  IRRIGATION  of  the  Central 
Canal,  In  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  close  to  shipping  points  both  by 
land  and  water.  We  harvest  and  mar- 
ket the  crops,  and  credit  the  buyer's 
contract  with  the  net  proceeds  of  same, 
the  crops  thereby  practically  paying  for 
the  land  in  3  years  time,  as  it  nets  ap- 
proximately from  $40  the  first  year  to 
$100  the  third  year  per  acre. 

For  further  information  call  or  write 
for  our  booklet  giving  terms  and  full 
particulars. 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco 


INSTANTANEOUS— 

"THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE' 


For  Home*  and 

Business  Placet 

These  lights  generate  their 
own  gas,  fed  through  a 
hollow  wire  f,om  small 
storage  tank  on  low  pres- 
sure. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Light  in 
the  World. 

600  Candle  Power. 
%  rent  per  Hour. 

Specially  Adapted  for  Exten- 
sive- Rural  Properties. 

Our  htadc|uarters  are  al- 
ways open.  Write  for  cat- 
alog oi  call. 

GOULD 

THE  LIGHT  MAN 
639-641  Main  Street 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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Investigate  the  Construction  and  Work  of 

Avery  Undermounted  Engines 

The  Only  Engine 
of  Its  Kind 
on  the  Market 

Built  Like  a 

Railroad 
Locomotive 


Did  you  know  that  although  all  rail- 
road locomotives  are  now  built  of  the 
Undermounted  Design,  that  they  were  at 
first  built  Topmounted?  That  is,  with 
the  Cylinders  mounted  on  Top  of 
the  Boiler  and  all  other  working 
parts  bolted  to  it  ?  Now,  ask  yourself  this  question :  Is  there 
not  as  much  reason  why  a  Traction  Engine,  which  is  to  be  used  for  Pull- 
ing, should  be  Undermounted  as  that  a  Railroad  Locomotive,  which  is  to 
be  used  for  Pulling,  should  be  Undermounted?  The  same  prin- 
ciples apply  in  the  construction  of  one  as  in  the  other. 
There  is  the  same  reason  for  relieving  the  Boiler  of  Pulling 
Strains  in  order  to  secure  Greater  Durability.  There  is  the 
same  reason  for  Mounting  the  Cylinders  Low  Down  in 
order  to  secure  Increased  Pulling  Power. 

Because  of  these  reasons  the  Avery  Company  decided  to 
build  an  Undermounted  Traction  Engine  as  shown  above. 
These  Engines  have  been  on  the  market  for  seven  years. 
Hundreds  have  been  sold  and  are  in  successful  operation. 
The  test  of  Actual  Use,  as  well  as  the  best  principles  of 
Engine  Building,  strongly  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
Undermounted  over  the  Topmounted  Construction. 

When  you  buy  an  Avery  Undermounted  Engine  you 
get  these  four  things: 

First — You  get  an  Engine  with  a  Design  Unequalled 
by  any  other  for  General  Traction  and  Belt  Work. 

Second — You  get  an  Engine  costing  less  than  one-half 
that  of  any  other  method  of  producing  power,  considering 
the  horse  power  you  get. 

Third — You  get  Working  Capacity  proven  by  test  to  be 
twice  that  of  any  other  method. 

Fourth — You  get  an  Engine  costing  much  less  for  re- 
pairs and  up-keep  than  any  other,  and  this  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully disputed. 


Avery  Undermounted  Engines  are  built  in  Five  Sizes 
with  Nominal  Rated  Horse  Power  of  18,  20,  22,  30  and 
4-0-horse.  The  Actual  Brake  Horse  Power  is  more  than 
three  times  this  amount. 

Wood,  Coal,  Straw  or  CRUDE  OIL  can  be  used  for  Fuel. 


„„,,,  Me,iai  won  by  Avcry  SweepstakesMedalwonby  Silver Medul  won  by  Avery  Bronze  Medul  won  by  A' cry 

£?H  P  rudenuountedEn-  Avery  SO-H.    P.    I  nder-  20-11.  1'.    Undermounted  80-H.  P  Underaoonted  En- 

Sine    at    tl" Unu  Ion  mounted  Knrrlno  at  P.run-  KnKlne  at  the  Brandon,  pine  at  the  U  innlpcK,  tan- 

ItalLdS,  Motot  Cutest  don.  Can.,  Motor  Contest.  Canada,  Motor  Contest,  ada,  Motor  Contest. 

In  Competitive  Contests  the  Avery  Undermounted  Engine  has  also  proven  its  superiority.  This  engine  was  entered 
In  the  Motor  Contests  last  July  at  Winnipeg  and  Brandon.  These  were  the  greatest  contests  of  tin  .r  kind  ever  held  on 
this  Continent.  Every  Avery  Engine  entered  won  a  medal,  the  30-H.  P.  Undermounted  Engine  winning  holb  the 
<lold  Medal  (first  prize)  and  the  Sweepstakes  Medal,  as  well,  in  the  Brandon  Contest. 


In  PLOWING,  an  Avery  Undermounted  Engine  and  Cockshutt-Avery 
Plow  will  turn  the  ground  over  at  a  less  cost  per  acre,  everything  considered, 
than  any  other  method,  and  we  are  prepared  to  establish  this  fact.  The 
Cockshutt-Avery  Plow  Attachment  is  furnished  in  five  sizes — 5,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  Gang,  with  Interchangeable  Stubble  or  Breaker  Bottoms.  This  plow 
has  successfully  met  the  toughest  conditions  in  plowing. 

For  HAULING  Purposes  an  Avery  Undermounted  Engine  has  shown 
itself  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling  by  a  large  per  cent.  We  also  build  a 
number  of  different  styles  of  Special'  Traction  Hauling  Cars  for  use  with 
this  Engine. 

As  a  THRESHING  Engine  the  Avery  Undermounted  Engine  also  has 
many  advantages  and,  with  our  "Yellow  Fellow"  Separator,  makes  a 
Superior  Threshing  Outfit. 

You  should  not  place  your  order  for  an  engine  until  you  investigate 
the  Undermounted  Avery.  Our  new  catalog,  with  illustrations  of  all 
sizes  and  complete  detailed  description,  is  ready  for  mailing.  Get  our 
catalog  and  learn  more  about  the  construction  and  work  of  Avery  Under- 
mounted  Engines.  Send  a  postal  or  a  letter,  at  once,  for  our  Free,  64- 
Page  Engine,  Thresher  and  Steam  Plow  Catalog  or  use  the  coupon  below. 

Avery  Company,   294  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 


The  Avery  !0  H.  P.  Undermounted  Engine  and  Cockshutt-Avery  Plow  also  made  the  only  Perfect  Plowing  Score  at 
Winnipeg.  The  above  illustration  shows  the  outfit  just  after  finishing  the  Plowing  Test.  Other  manufacturers  used  the 
same  plow  attachment  but  it  took  the  Undermounted  Engine,  coupled  to  this  plow,  to  make  a  Perfect  Plowing  icore. 


(Check  below  to  indicute  machinery  interested  in) 

Avery  Company,  294  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  64-page.  Free  Catalog  of  Engines.  Threshers  and  Steam  Plows.    1  am  Interested  In— 

The  Avery     R^  T"'  ,,        Cockshutt-  g  |%«  Avery  "Yel-  —  *— 

'   ,    LJRo.idHuil.lnic  Uft  ■        p  ,|  1  ill  in 

Undermounted        lemiHauiinj        Avery      n«  "    low  rellow  »ppi 

Er  □'!  hrcdiing  ni  HID  o  .«  ■  mate 

ngine  for     ,  Flow      an  "  separator 

□  General  Belt  Work 

Name  •*  •  

Address  •••  

R.  P.  D   Sate  i 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.  IVs  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Elrctrlc-Centrtlugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


This  is  our 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

When  you  are  ready  to  use  it  you  don't 
have  to  call  in  your  neighbors  to  help 
raise  it,  or  take  one-half  day  of  your  busy 
time  to  move  it  from  place  to  place.  It 
is  what  its  name  implies — Portable  and 
Automatic. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  INQUIRE  OF 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA. 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 


Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  KellarThomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern   Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18lh  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ROAD  GRADERS 

All  Sizes 

RUSSELL 

Simplex, 
Reversible,  Elevating. 

SCRAPERS: 
Drag  Wheel  Fresno 

W.  T.  MARTIN  MACHINERY  CO.,  1277  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  li  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
oase  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  cairying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  offer  you  tills  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

.Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  M.in  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ROSTROM'S  $15.00  farm  level 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
■■■■»»■       IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4C0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TtCLESi  OPK 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  In  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING.  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE.  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  In  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  for  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St,   San  Francisco. 


AND    CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXXIX.   No.  n. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  12,  1910. 


Fortieth  Year. 


Improving  the  Flocks. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
By  Mr.  Paul  Patsker. 

According  to  a  popular  song,  "It's  Strange 
What  a  Difference  a  Few  Honrs  Make."  Accord- 
ing to  experience  it  is  remarkable  what  a  differ- 
ence an  infusion  of  pure  blood  makes.  Line  up 
two  yearlings  by  common  grade  ewes,  one  sired 
by  a  pure-bred  ram  and  the  other  by  a  grade  ram, 
and  note  the  difference.  The  scrub  looks  like  a 
jackrabbit  compared  to  the  other  yearling.  Al- 
though it  is  not  possible  nor  feasible  for  farmers 
who  sell  their  sheep  to  use  both 
pure  blooded  rams  or  ewes,  yet  it 
is  essential  that  they  have  pedi- 
greed rains,  which  will  build  up 
the  Hocks  gradually.  The  butcher 
pays  a  better  price  for  this  kind 
of  sheep  on  account  of  their  su- 
perior type  and  finish.  The  ram 
to  get  is  one  which  will  be  able  to 
beget  its  own  characteristics,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  breed  on  its 
progeny.  For  this  reason  farmers 
should  avoid  "scrub"  rams  and 
'"pure-bred"  scrubs  without  indi- 
viduality. A  ram  of  this  latter 
kind  will  do  more  harm  to  a  flock 
than  a  straight  scrub,  as  he  is 
more  prepotent.  Before  selecting 
a  ram,  the  first  thing  to  look  at  is 
its  individuality.  See  that  it  meets 
all  the  essential  requirements  of 
that  particular  breed.  After  being 
satisfied  on  this  score  it  is  well  to 
look  up  its  ancestry  and  see  that  it 
goes  back  far  enough  to  insure 
prepotency. 

The  scrub  sheep  costs  just  as 
much  to  raise  as  one  with  an  in- 
fusion of  pure  blood.  Farmers  will 
often  choose  a  grade  ram  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  price.  They  little  realize 
that  this  extra  cost  can  be  recovered  in  a  short  time 
on  account  of  the  increased  finish  and  qualities  of 
the  batter  bred  progeny.  Suppose  the  pedigreed 
ram  costs  $25  more  than  the  grade  ram.  and  it 
sires  25  lambs  in  the  season.  On  account  of  the 
increase  in  wool  and  flesh  of  these  lambs  this  extra 
cost  will  be  covered  in  one  year's  time,  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  these  lambs. 

It  is  essential  that  breeding  ewes  be  good  milk- 
ers in  order  to  produce  milk  for  the  lambs.  Often 
the  heavy  ewes  are  not  the  best  milkers,  but  the 
thinnest  ewes  make  the  best  mothers. 

Where  one  is  building  up  the  flock  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  tab  on  the  lambs  of  the  various  ewes 
ami  rams.  The  Bishop  Bros.,  at  San  Ramon,  who 
have  recently  imported  a  number  of  Shropshires 
from  England,  mark  with  a  paint  brush  the  Hanks 
of  the  ewes  and  lambs  so  that  they  are  able  to 
keep  a  record  of  each  sheep  raised  on  the  place. 

Although  the  ram  is  half  the  flock,  yet  its  work 
can  be  handicapped  by  carelessness  and  indiffer- 


ence in  handling  the  sheep,  especially  the  lambs. 
Fortunately  this  condition  of  affairs  is  rapidly 
changing  for  the  better.  The  sheep  business  is  no 
longer  referred  to  as  "the  sheep  game,"  for  by 
better  care  and  feed  the  enormous  lamoing  losses 
are  getting  to  be  but  a  memory  and  only  the  topic 
of  conversation  for  the  oldest  living  sheepmen 
when  reminiscing. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  cutting  down  the  lamb- 
ing losses  is  building  sheds  for  protection  from 
wind  and  rain.  Many  sheepmen.  I  know,  ridicule 
the  idea  of  a  shed  for  sheep  in  California,  the  land 
of  sunshine,  etc..  yet  nevertheless  the  greatest  loss 
from   lambing   in  California   is  from  exposure. 


When  this  occurs,  the  lamb  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  ewe  as  much  as  possible  and  the  teats 
rubbed  with  vaseline.  Kach  morning  the  lambs 
dropped  during  the  previous  night  should  be  seg- 
regated in  a  field  by  themselves,  so  that  the 
mothers  can  become  acquainted  with  their  off- 
spring. This  is  especially  true  of  the  young  ewe 
with  her  first  lamb.  It  is  best  to  place  her  in  a 
small  enclosure  by  herself,  so  that  she  will  know 
her  lamb  when  the  lambs  are  all  banded  together, 
otherwise  she  is  liable  to  take  up  some  other  lamb, 
or  desert  it  altogether,  causing  un  orphan  lamb 
and  possible  trouble  with  an  inflamed  udder.  A 


lookoul  should 


mm 


Twins — the  Sheepmen's  Delight. 


•  ■ 
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Imported  Shropshire  Ewes  on  Bishop  Bros.'  Ranch  San  Ramon. 


Only  the  other  day  a  prominent  sheepman  of  Te- 
hama county  told  the  writer  that  his  loss  would 
have  been  practically  nothing  had  he  had  some 
sort  of  a  shed  to  protect  his  young  lambs  during 
the  heavy  winds  in  the  middle  of  last  month.  Feb- 
ruary, the  lambing  month,  is  usually  very  stormy, 
and  a  little  precaution  in  the  way  of  sheds  will 
save  many  lambs  to  die  in  the  hands  of  the  butch- 
ers  instead  of  some  heavy  storm. 

It  is  the  (dosest  personal  attention  at  lambing 
time  which  makes  the  sheep  business  profitable. 
The  wisest  sheepmen  see  that  the  ewes  get  plenty 
of  carrots,  as  they  are  the  greatest,  milk  producers 
that  can  he  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast.  When 
there  are  no  carrots,  alfalfa  and  grass  will  do. 

Watch  the  lamb  and  see  that  it  sucks  both  sides 
of  the  ewe's  udder,  otherwise  all  the  milk  will  not 
be  taken  and  the  udder  becomes  caked  and  the 
milk  gargety.  If  an  ewe  gives  too  much  milk, 
force  her  to  adopt  an  orphan  or  a  lamb  whose 
mother  is  a  poor  milker.  Some  times  during  the 
cold  wet  weather  the  ewe's  teats  become  sore. 


be  kept  for  ewes  who  refuse  to 
nurse  their  lambs  or  who  accept 
strange  lambs. 

When  an  ewe  loses  her  lamb  and 
an  orphan  it  to  be  put  on  her.  it  is 
best  to  place  her  in  an  enclosure 
where  she  cannot  move  and  the  lit- 
tle fellow  can  feed.  If  necessary 
hold  the  ewe  until  the  lamb  feeds. 
In  this  way  it  will  learn  to  steal  a 
meal,  and  thus  manage  to  get  its 
fill  each  day.  With  some  ewes  it 
it  necessary  to  rub  the  dead  lamb 
over  the  orphan  before  she  will 
adopt  it,  or  even  tie  the  skin  of 
t  he  dead  lamb  over  t  he  live  lamb, 
as  the  ewe's  method  of  telling  her 
offspring  is  by  the  odor  of  her 
lamb. 

Weak  lambs  should  be  fed  with 
fresh  cow's  milk  sweetened  with 
sugar.  This  should  be  given  every 
two  hours  until  the  lamb  gets 
strong  enough  to  feed  itself.  These 
weaklings  should  also  be  given 
ewe's  milk,  by  setting  the  ewe  on 
her  haunches  and  putting  the  lamb 
on  the  nipple. 

Heavy  milkers  with  but  one 
lamb  should  either  be  forced  to 
take  another  lamb  or  they  should 
feed  for  a  short  lime,  as  the  lamb 


he  put  on  dry 
will  get  too  fat  to  be  healthy. 

When  the  lambs  are  being  weaned  to  be  sold  on 
an  early  market,  they  should  be  taught  to  eat  hay 
and  bran.  This  is  done  by  having  some  of  this  feed 
enclosed  by  a  fence  with  a  hole  in  it  just  large 
enough  for  the  lambs  to  crawl  through.  They  will 
soon  acquire  a  taste  for  the  food,  so  that  when 
they  are  weaned  there  will  he  no  check  in  their 
growth,  as  any  break  in  their  feed  will  cause  an 
unevenness  and  bunchiness  of  the  carcass. 

The  lambs  should  have  plenty  of  exercise.  Put 
them  on  the  green  grass  whenever  the  Weather 
permits,  so  they  can  romp  and  play.  II'  they  are 
not  playful  and  frisky  there  is  undoubtedly  some- 
thing wrong. 

After  the  lambs  are  weaned  they  should  be  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  the  ewes,  so  that 
they  will  forget  each  other.  They  should  also 
have  access  to  salt,  as  it  regulales  the  system  and 
makes  the  meat  much  lighter,  causing  it  to  be 
highly  prized  by  the  butchers. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  rai.  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Kureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  •">  P.  M.,  Mar.  8,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Normal 

Mini- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Maxi- 

Week, 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.08 

86.48 

33.53 

56 

38 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

13.24 

18.64 

7(i 

40 

Sacramento 

.00 

9.00 

14.74 

88 

4H 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

1  •">.:!* 

17.40 

6S 

4--> 

San  Jose  

.00 

11.20 

10.42 

74 

38 

Fresno   

.00 

9,44 

6.91 

7H 

40 

Independence... 

.00 

4.07 

6.7--> 

Nil 

38 

San  Luis  Obis po 

.00 

Hi.  Til 

15.08 

84 

44 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

.INI 

10  40 

li.s.) 

86 

44 

San  Diego  

.1111 

8.85 

7.65 

78 

4X 

The  Week. 


The  most  interesting  internal  event  in  the  office 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  the  receipt  from  the 
printers  of  the  Fifth  Edition  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them."  It  is  significant  of  the 
public  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  work  and  of 
the  consequent  demand  for  it  that  the  Fourth  Edi- 
tion of  2300  copies  was  entirely  disposed  of  with- 
in the  year  of  its  publication,  and  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  edition  was  required  much  sooner 
than  anticipated.  This  reflects  the  continued  ac- 
tivity in  California  fruit  planting  and  the  fact  that 
the  outside  world  has  a  keen  eye  upon  California's 
fruit  development,  and  a  thirst  to  know  the 
methods  by  which  such  a  great  product  as  $70.- 
000*000  worth  in  a  year  is  secured.  During  the 
last  three  months  the  revision  and  re-printing  of 
the  treatise  have  been  in  progress  and  the  output 
is  now  ready  for  the  public.  It  is  not  simply  a 
reprinting,  for  the  book  has  been  entirely  reset 
in  type,  and  revisions  have  brought  it  up  to  date 
and  allowed  the  extensions  of  some  phases  of 
practice  which  became  clearer  by  the  experience 
of  last  year.  In  form  there  has  also  been  a  com- 
plete change.  Though  the  quarto  form  of  the 
Fourth  Edition  admitted  some  embellishment  fea- 
tures, current  comments  of  users  were  adverse  to 
the*  large,  flat  book  which  crowded  the  lamp  off 
the  center  table  and  was  too  tall  and  too  wide  for 
ordinary  book  shelves.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no 
particular  demand  for  such  a  slab,  either  for  a 
chair-bottom  or  a  ranch-gate,  it  has  been  generally 
pronounced  handsome,  but  neither  convenient  or 
desirable  as  a  book  for  constant  use.  For  these 
reasons  the  Fifth  Edition  appears  as  a  large  oc- 
tavo which  can  lie  easily  slid  on  a  shelf  or  chucked 
at  the  cat  when  not  otherwise  employed.  It  has 
gained  in  girth  what  it  has  lost  in  stature,  of 
course,  but  that  is  not  objectionable :  a  thick 
handful  of  butter  is  a  smoother  thing  than  a  thin 
arnifnl  of  slats,  and  more  convenient  to  gel  away 
with.  Concerning  other  qualities  of  the  book  it 
does  not  become  us  to  speak.  The  Fifth  Edition 
brings  the  work  to  the  end  of  its  thirteenth  thou- 
sand  which  may  be  claimed  to  be  a  very  clear  tes- 
timonial of  its  practical  value.   So  far  as  Ave  know 


such  a  circulation  is  rather  unique,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  deals  exclusively  with  the  fruit 
growing  of  a  single  State  which  is  only  one,  al- 
though it  be  the  greatest  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  that  State. 


It  is  getting  pretty  dry  at  some  points  in  the  in- 
terior  valleys.  Even  though  the  total  rainfall  for 
the  season  may  he  a  little  above  the  normal  at 
some  points,  the  dry  February,  and  March  thus 
far.  have  brought  the  moisture  below  the  average 
at  other  points.  The  sufficiency  of  moisture  is. 
however,  rather  more  a  matter  of  distribution  of 
rainfall  than  of  total  depth  of  it.  and  plants  al- 
ready started  will  hold  on  for  the  moderate 
amount  of  late  water  which  may  enable  them  to 
finish  it  up.  although  the  present  condition  will 
restrict  late  planting  which  many  counted  upon 
doing.  For  grain  crops  already  on  the  way  every- 
one should  remember  the  cardinal  principles  of 
dry  farming  which  California  experience  was  first 
to  demonstrate,  and  that  is.  that  spring  work  in 
a  dry  spring  may  go  a  good  ways  to  compensate 
for  lack  of  rainfall.  There  is  much  water  being 
lost  every  dry  day  and  night  by  evaporation 
which  can  be  much  reduced  by  surface  stirring  or 
surface  rolling  as  the  case  may  be.  and  the  case  in 
this  instance  is  the  character  of  the  land.  From 
bard  crusted  land  moisture  is  flying  off  in  unseen 
clouds  and  it  can  be  reduced  by  harrowing  which 
will  break  the  crust  or  cover  hard,  puddled, 
ground  with  a  dust  blanket.  From  sandy  soil  in 
which  grain  is  spindling  and  yellowing,  moisture 
may  be  conserved  by  closing  the  too-open  Surface 
by  rolling  which  also  will  bring  up  more  moisture 
by  capillarity  and  carry  the  plant  to  a  better  color 
and  a  new  prospect  of  pulling  through.  Never 
mind  if  the  harrow  does  seem  to  be  pulling  out 
much  grain  or  if  the  roller  flattens  it  down,  the 
a  t  ier-effect  will  be  the  saving  of  the  plant,  for  hay 
or  grain  according  to  the  subsequent  behavior  of 
the  clouds.  Of  course  all  crops  grown  in  rows  for 
cultivation,  including  trees  and  vims,  should  be 
helped  also  by  disking  or  other  surface  working 
to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  from  flying  away.  Keep  the  soil  Arm  below 
and  loose  on  top — this  is  the  essential  principle  of 
dry  fanning,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  best 
possible  application  of  it  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  crop  and  the  character  of  the 
season. 


We  have  preached  plenty,  perhaps,  in  previous 
issues  about  the  effect  of  high  produce  prices  in 
making  more  farmers,  although  we  have  despaired 
of  making  them  out  of  some  of  the  material  which 
philanthropists  are  bringing  into  notice.  The 
other  effect  which  may  help  those  who  already 
have  farms  and  know  how  to  use  them  is  the 
chance  of  rendering  much  more  labor  available 
for  farm  purposes.  Much  of  it  will  be  raw.  riotous 
and  rebellious,  perhaps,  but  much  more  will  be 
or  will  become  available.  Great  volumes  of  ex- 
hortation have  been  blown  upon  city  laborers  in 
the  effort  that  life  would  be  sweeter  and  higher  in 
the  country  than  along  the  docks  or  on  the  sunny 
sides  of  factory  walls,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  produced  any  visible  effects  upon  the  hosts 
of  city  unemployed.  The  cry  of  "money  in  the 
country"  which  does  not  need  a  high  pressure  re- 
form blower  to  carry  it  to  the  city  lounging  places, 
will  be  more  moving  than  offers  of  free  transpor- 
tation to  the  frog-concerts  of  the  open  country. 
The  city  man  does  not  care  for  frog  tones  or 
cricket  chirps:  they  simply  make  him  lonesome 
and  desperate.  But  the  chink  of  the  dollars  is 
alluring  to  him  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind  and  the 
conflict  and  suffering  which  have  come  to  city 
laborers  in  their  viin  attempts  to  artificially  make 
dollar-sounds   of   soulless   organizations  against 


soulless  corporations,  will  make  the  clearer  sound 
of  rural  dollars,  to  be  had  in  peace  and  independ- 
ence, will  prove  indeed  a  moving  melody.  It  may 
be  after  all  that  the  city  strife  between  capital 
and  labor,  in  which  the  high  cost  of  living  is  a 
weapon  cutting  both  ways,  may  yield  a  peace  ere 
long  which  Will  follow  a  better  distribution  of 
population  and  of  productive  effort  and  to  this 
end  the  cry  of  the  country  dollar  will  prove  force- 
ful. 


Of  course,  the  first  impulse  will  be  to  own  farms 
and  this  is  commendable  and  there  is  no  conflict 
between  this  and  the  impulse  to  earn  farms 
through  which  farming  in  all  the  older  States,  at 
least,  has  been  built  up.  To  get  farms  for  nominal 
cost.  will,  however,  be  first  manifested.  We  are 
not  surprised  then  to  read  that  notwithstanding 
the  extent  to  which  the  national  lands  have 
steadily  decreased,  through  reservation  and  set- 
tlement. 111.000  entries  were  established  during 
the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  while  81,000  was 
the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months.  This  increase  of  30.000  is  at- 
tributed, in  large  part,  to  the  320-acre  homestead 
act  for  the  settlement  of  certain  arid  lands  for  dry 
farming.  We  drop  a  tear  upon  this  manifesta- 
tion of  great  expectations  to  be  scantily  realized, 
but  the  net  result  will  be  on  the  side  of  national 
development,  no  doubt. 


The  other  extreme  in  farm  seeking  is  to  take 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  irrigated  farms  which  may  be 
attractive  to  those  who  have  no  physical  scruples 
against  living  in  a  "bracing  climate."  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Ballinger.  stops  long 
enough  in  his  pinch  with  Mr.  Pinchot  to  announce 
the  completion  of  the  second  unit  of  the  Belle- 
fourche,  S.  D.,  irrigation  project,  embracing  10,- 
000  acres,  divided  into  40  and  80-acre  farms.  These 
farms  arc  available  for  entry  under  the  homestead 
and  reclamation  laws  by  filing  entries  in  the  local 
land  office.  A  cash  payment  of  $3.40  per  acre  must 
be  made  at  the  time  of  filing,  to  cover  the  first 
installment  of  building,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion charges. 

The  area  opened  to  entry  is  situated  close  to  a 
railroad,  near  private  lands  that  are  selling  for 
$25  to  $50  per  acre  without  water  rights.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  water  rights  for  a  forty-one-acre  farm 
is  $1200.  payable  in  ten  annual  installments  of 
$120  each  without  interest  on  deferred  payments. 
This  ought  to  have  the  dollar  cry  to  the  country 
pretty  sharply  sounded  and  the  result  should  soon 
show  what  there  is  in  the  irrigation  idea  as  ap- 
plied to  a  far  northern  district. 


That  the  farmer  is  ready  to  welcome  city  peo- 
ple of  the  right  mind  who  are  moved  by  the  cur- 
rent exaltation  of  rural  finance  and  are  willing  to 
work  for  moral  comforts,  as  the  farmers  who  are 
now  beginning  to  possess  them  have  worked  and 
waited,  is  clearly  shown  by  frank  expressions  in 
the  "literary  press."  A  writer,  represented  to  be 
a  Western  farmer,  has  this  in  the  American  Mag- 
azine: "Already  thousands  of  farmers  are  build- 
ing new  houses,  putting  in  them  bath  rooms,  sleep- 
ing porches,  gas  or  electric  lights.  They  are  plant- 
ing lawns,  mending  highways,  sending  their  boys 
to  college.  Civilization  is  coming  to  the  Country. 
Town  people  need  not  starve,  nor  even  suffer,  if 
they  will  eat  the  right  things.  It  will  be  a 
stronger,  happier  nation,  with  farmers  prosper- 
ous. And  again,  how  Ave  will  welcome  a  lot  of 
these  "shop  girls"  if  they  will  come  to  the  coun- 
try to  live!  We'll  take  them  into  our  homes,  feed 
them  well  at  our  own  tables  and  pay  them  well, 
too."  To  be  sure  they  will.  For  a  generation  or 
more  our  farmers'  wives  have  been  slaving  them- 
selves because  they  could  not  get  help.    But  will 
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these  "shop  girls"  take  to  domestic  service  in  the 
country  or  anywhere  ?  That  is  the  question.  Pos- 
sibly yes,  if  it  can  be  made  fashionable  as  well  as 
comfortable.  The  cry  of  dollars  in  the  country 
may  even  bring  all  this  to  pass. 


Perhaps  no  one  thing  will  exalt  the  rural  kitchen 
higher  than  the  annihilation  of  the  house  fly 
and  even  this  is  aimed  at  now.  It  is  announced 
from  Washington  that  a  concerted,  country-wide 
attack  is  to  be  made  on  the  house  fly  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Chief  Entomologist  Howard,  who  testi- 
fied recently  before  a  House  committee.  When 
spring  begins  hundreds  of  scientists,  aided  by  la- 
borers, drugs  and  chemicals  and  mechanical  "kill- 
ers," will  try  to  drive  the  household  pest  out  of 
existence.  Dr.  Howard  says  the  campaign  will  be 
opened  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  depart- 
ment will  issue  a  farmers'  bulletin  in  due  time 
giving  advice  as  to  the  ills  the  flies  are  responsible 
for  and  how  to  eradicate  them.  Certainly  a  cam- 
paign of  this  kind  will  help  with  this  evil  and  the 
rural  household  can  protect  itself,  for  on  the 
larger  farms  the  flies  are  all  bred  upon  the  place 
and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  proper  handling  of 
the  manure  so  that  no  accumulations  are  allowed, 
for  on  these  the  flies  multiply.  There  is  nothing 
very  new  about  this,  but  a  general  campaign  of 
education  will  make  life  hard  for  the  fly.  Plenty 
of  dollars  and  no  flies  will  widespread  rural  con- 
tent. 

Many  a  farmer  has  chewed  a  straw  both  in  mo- 
ments of  vexation  and  rapture.  Better  stop  it  at 
once.  A  case  of  a  man  with  lumpy  jaw  recently 
turned  up  in  a  Chicago  hospital  and  the  doctors 
say  that  the  patient  "became  affected  with  the 
disease  through  placing  in  his  mouth  a  piece  of 
straw  upon  which  a  rust  had  collected.  The  germs 
which  lurk  upon  moldy  straw  lodge  in  the  gums, 
and  that  is  the  start  of  the  disease."  Poor  man. 
Probably  his  wife  objected  to  plug  and  he  tried 
to  break  off  on  straw — possibly  too  much  jaw  on 
both  sides.    The  event  is  full  of  sadness. 


It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing list  of  California  local  festivals.  Sebas- 
topol,  in  Sonoma  county,  famous  for  its  product 
of  Gravenstein  apples,  is  arranging  for  an  apple 
festival  and  horticultural  show  to  be  held  August 
11th,  12th  and  13th,  and  it  is  planned  to  make  a 
great  display  of  the  splendid  fruits  grown  at  that 
lime.  Before  that,  in  fact,  right  soon,  there  will 
lie  the  blossom  festival  of  Saratoga,  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  which  is  becoming  an  affair  of  great 
drawing  power.  The  date  for  the  festival  is  never 
set  until  it  can  be  predicted  with  a  reasonable  de- 
cree of  certainty  when  the  prune  trees  will  be  at 
their  best,  which  is^ usually  during  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  the  first  of  April.  It  is  expected  that 
this  year  the  festival  will  be  held  either  on  March 
26th  or  on  April  2d,  though  it  may  be  a  little  later 
if  prune  blossoms  are  delayed. 

The  way  the  State  is  drawing  together  through 
the  force  of  closer  settlement  is  shown  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Santa  Fe  railway  will  soon 
begin  a  semi-weekly  refrigerator  car  service  be- 
tween San  Joaquin  valley  points  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  a. 
special  refrigerator  car  will  make  a  circuit  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  lines,  going  from  Fresno  to 
Corcoran,  Hanford.  Tulare,  Visalia,  and  all  way 
stations.  The  loaded  car  will  be  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  fast  freight,  reaching  the  city  on  Thurs- 
day and  Monday  of  each  week.    Perishable  com- 

 dities  will  thus  be  brought  from  distant  points 

and  remote  prodvicers  may  compete  for  the  supply 
of  the  metropolis  with  products  which  have  not 
lost  their  freshness. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


The  Melilots  in  Calofornia. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  having  some  corre- 
spondence with  a  man  in  your  State  who  seems  to 
be  growing  Melilotus  indica  on  a  considerable 
scale  for  bee  pasture  and  other  purposes.  Inci- 
dentally a  quantity  of  this  seed  is  being  sold  under 
the  common  name  "sweet  clover,"  a  name  which 
here  belongs  ordinarily  to  Melilotus  alba  or  Meli- 
lotus officinalis.  Melilotus  indica  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  weedy  plant  in  this  region.  This  grower 
writes  that  it  is  a  plant  of  great  value  in  Cali- 
fornia for  forage  purposes  and  for  bees.  I  notice, 
however,  in  the  report  of  the  California  Station 
for  1890  that  Dr.  Hilgard,  page  242,  mentioned 
Melilotus  indica  as  one  of  the  four  obnoxious 
weeds  of  the  Leguminosae.  However,  in  the  Ari- 
zona Station  report  for  1899,  McClatchie  refers  to 
this  plant  as  "probably  the  green  manuring  plant 
best  suited  to  our  conditions."  Will  you  kindly 
write  me  as  to  what  you  consider  the  value  of  this 
plant  at  present  under  conditions  which  prevail  in 
your  State. — E.  Mead  Wilcox,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

We  never  had  reason  to  consider  the  Melilotus 
indica  as  anything  but  a  bad  weed,  exceedingly 
objectionable  in  grain  fields  through  communica- 
tion of  its  odor  to  the  grain  and  to  the  flour,  to 
the  great  trouble  of  bakers.  Even  the  Melilotus 
alba  is  considered  a  weed  by  our  alfalfa  growers, 
because  the  seed  is  very  apt  to  be  sown  with  the 
alfalfa  seed  and  the  plant  itself  is  not  relished  by 
stock.  Occasionally  a  stockman  having  rather 
hungry  cattle  speaks  well  of  it,  and  it  does  have 
the  ability  to  grow  in  a  very  dry  place,  provided 
the  soil  is  free  and  deep  so  that  its  tap  roots  will 
reach  ground  water.  Under  such  conditions  it 
will  even  grow  in  the  sandy  bars  of  our  river  bot- 
toms. Our  bee  people  have  favored  the  alba  to 
some  extent,  but  we  never  heard  of  one  before 
who  would  lend  approval  to  the  indica.  If  any 
reader  dissents  from  this  view  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 


Hardiness  of  Hybrid  Berries. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  state  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  how  much  cold  the  Phe- 
nomenal, Himalaya  and  Mammoth  blackberries 
will  stand  in  winter.  This  item  will  be  of  some 
value  to  those  growers  who  are  outside  the  mild- 
est belt  of  California.  It  will  aid  them  to  know 
if  safe  to  venture  in  planting  where  the  tempera- 
ture goes  below  32  degrees. — H.  T.  W.,  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

These  berries  are  hardy  to  zero  at  least,  for  they 
are  grown  in  northern  parts  of  this  coast  where 
they  get  such  a  touch  once  in  a  while.  They  have 
also  endured  low  temperatures  in  the  central  con- 
linental  plateau  States  and  eastward.  Whether 
they  can  endure  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
winter  killing  regions  of  the  northern  border  can- 
not be  determined  in  California,  for  we  do  not 
have  the  conditions  for  such  tests.  We  count  the 
berries  very  hardy  while  dormant,  and  probably 
their  value  in  colder  regions  would  depend  rather 
more  upon  their  disposition  to  remain  dormant 
than  upon  what  they  can  endure  when  in  that  con- 
dition. 

Whole  Roots  or  Piece  Roots. 

To  the  Editor :  For  commercial  apple  orchards 
which  is  preferable,  trees  grafted  on  piece  roots 
or  on  whole  roots?  On  behalf  of  the  piece-root 
trees  it  is  claimed  they  sprout  up  less  around  the 
tree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  they  never 
make  a  vigorous  tree.  What  is  the  truth? — L.  D. 
T.,  Upland. 

The  truth  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  value  de- 
pends rather  upon  what  sort  of  a  growth  the  tree 
makes  afterward  than  upon  what  it  starts  upon. 
Theoretically  perhaps  a  whole  root  tree  may  be 
demonstrated  to  be  better;  practically,  we  cannot 
see  that  it  becomes  so  necessarily,  because  we  have 
trees  planted  at  a  time  when  the  root-graft  on  a 


piece  was  the  general  rule  in  propagation.  After 
all,  is  it  not  more  important  to  have  soil  conditions 
and  culture  of  such  character  that  a  great  root  can 
grow  in  the  orchard  than  to  have  a  whole  nursery 
concentrated  in  the  root  of  the  yearling  tree?  That 
is  the  way  it  appeals  to  us.  Whether  it  is  the  truth 
or  not  you  must  decide  for  yourself.  As  for  the 
claim  that  a  root  graft  on  a  piece-root  never  makes 
a  vigorous  tree,  we  know  that  is  nonsense. 

The  Hay  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  railway  folder  I 
notice  that  the  State  of  California  produced 
$32,000,000  worth  of  hay  in  1908— the  largest 
product  of  the  State.  I  have  always  supposed 
that  the  largest  product  of  California  was  fruit 
and  wheat  and  am  rather  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment.— Reader,  Connecticut. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  value  of  the  Cali- 
fornia hay  crop  of  1908  was«$10,800,000,  but  even 
if  it  were  three  times  that  it  would  not  be  the 
largest  product  of  the  State,  because  the  value  of 
the  fruit  crop,  fresh,  canned  and  dried,  is  about 
$70,000,000  a  year.  Wheat  has  fallen  back  sadly 
during  recent  years,  so  that  the  barley  crop  is 
worth  more  than  the  wheat  crop,  and  a  rough 
guess  at  their  annual  value  would  be  about 
$15,000,000  each,  with  a  promise  of  a  much  greater 
value  for  wheat  this  year. 

Grafting  Wax. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  your  paper  how  to  make  grafting  wax 
and  what  proportions  to  use  for  grafting  fruit 
trees. — W.  T.,  Ferndale. 

There  are  many  "favorite  prescriptions"  for 
grafting  wax.  One  which  is  npw  being  largely 
used  in  fruit  tree  grafting  is  as  follows :  resin,  5 
lbs. ;  beeswax,  1  lb. ;  linseed  oil,  1  pint ;  flour,  1 
pint.  The  flour  is  added  slowly  and  stirred  in 
after  the  other  ingredients  have  been  boiled  to- 
gether and  the  liquid  becomes  somewhat  cooler. 
Some  substitute  lampblack  for  flour.  This  wax  is 
warmed  and  applied  as  a  liquid.  For  those  who 
do  not  care  to  cook  up  their  own  wax,  "Snow's 
Grafting  Wax,"  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  is  a  thoroughly  good  wax. 

Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  a  bug,  which  I  found 
upon  a  young  lemon  tree  planted  a  week  ago.  in 
this  letter,  and  wish  you  to  instruct  us,  in  your 
Queries  and  Replies,  as  to  its  name,  and  whether 
it  will  destroy  any  part  of  the  tree  or  not.  and.  if 
it  does,  what  protection  we  have  to  take. — L.  W. 
R.,  Ventura. 

It  is  the  cottony  cushion  scale  (Icerya  purehasi). 
It  has  the  power  to  practically  destroy  the  trees 
unless  caught  up  with  its  natural  enemy,  the 
Australian  ladybird,  or  destroyed  by  fumigation. 
You  should  consult  with  your  county  horticultural 
commissioner  as  to  what  you  should  do. 

Crows  and  Blackbirds. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  if 
you  can,  through  the  Queries  and  Replies  column 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  how  to  get  rid  of 
crows  and  blackbirds  that  arc  working  on  grain. — 
Subscriber,  Redding. 

We  know  of  no  way  unless  you  have  time  to 
chase  them  off  with  a  shotgun.    Who  does  know? 

Consul  Ragsdale,  of  Halifax,  Canada,  reports 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  grocery  trade  of 
Halifax,  St.  John  and  Montreal  districts,  has  there 
been  so  low  a  stock  of  California  dried  fruits  as 
at  present,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  retailers,  job- 
bers, packers,  or  growers.  A  larger  percentage 
than  usual  of  the  goods  seem  to  have  gone  into 
consumption  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
years.  This  is  attributed  to  better  conditions 
financially  among  consumers  and  to  low  prices 
that  have  prevailed. 
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Horticulture. 


HINTS  ON  PRUNING  ORANGE  TREES. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS  of  the  Arlington  Heights  Fruit 
Company,  at  the  V.  M.  ('.  A.  Horticultural  Course. 
Kiverside. 


Lessons  of  Experience. —  [n  speaking  of  pruning 
young  citrus  trees,  I  realize  that  I  am  taking  hold 
of  a  subject  that  has  more  differences  of  opinion 
than  most  any  other  subject  in  the  horticultural 
line.  Although  I  have  made  this  line  of  work  a 
specialty  for  the  past  18  years  I  do  not  claim  to 
know  it  all  yet,  for  a  great  many  of  my  ideas  have 
been  changed,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  change.  Throughout  these  years  of  ex- 
periments with  different  models  I  have  finally 
settled  on  a  model  and  a  system  to  go  by  to  be  used 
with  either  young  orange  or  lemon  trees.  This 
model  I  always  keep  in  mind  while  pruning,  and 
will  now  endeavor  tof>aint  a  picture  of  it  in  your 
minds,  and  also  show  the  methods  I  have  followed 
in  starting  the  foundation  of  a  strong,  well-bal- 
anced tree — a  tree  that  will  bear  up  a  large  crop 
without  breaking  or  propping,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  hamper  the  development  of  the  root 
system. 

Pruning  in  the  Nursery.  -I  will  start  in  with 
young  trees  in  the  nursery  at  the  time  it  is  headed 
back  so  that  it  may  branch  out  its  first  set  of  ma  in 
leaders.  The  best  time  for  heading  back  is  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  If  we  head  the  tree  back  in  the 
fall  the  buds  that  start  out  do  not  get  very  far 
until  the  cold  weather  checks  them.  In  regard  to 
the  height.  I  will  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  raise 
a  tree  to  allow  a  cultivator  to  work  beneath  it.  the 
heading  back  should  take  place  at  about  36  inches, 
but  in  case  we  are  going  to  raise  a  tree  and  allow 
the  lower  deck  limbs  to  drop  to  the  ground,  I 
should  say  that  the  heading  back  should  take  place 
at  about  28  inehes'from  the  ground. 

Now,  in  selecting  these  buds  which  are  to  put 
out  the  first  main  leaders,  never  allow  two  sprouts 
to  grow  from  one  bud,  and  never  allow  them  to 
come  opposite,  but  have  them  alternate,  and  do 
not  use  more  than  four  buds,  and  try  to  have  them 
equally  divided  around  the  circumference  of  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  two  or  three  inches  apart, 
perpendicularly.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  have 
only  used  three  buds  for  the  first  deck  of  leaders, 
and  they  have  made  very  well  formed  trees. 

I  have  here,  for  example,  a  branch  with  a  closely 
formed  crotch,  the  weight  of  the  fruit  and  limbs 
being  about  equal  on  either  side.  The  strain  being 
in  the  center  of  the  crotch,  it  will  often  split  the 
body  or  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  the  leaders  separated  or 
alternated  about  two  or  three  inches  apart,  there 
can  be  no  chance  of  splitting  the  trunk,  and  prac- 
tically ruining  the  tree;  but  the  breakage,  if  any, 
would  be  some  distance  away  from  the  body. 

Now  we  have  the  first  main  leaders  selected  and 
started  and  they  are  allowed  to  grow  with  no  more 
pruning  (except  rubbing  off  the  suckers  which 
may  come  on  the  body)  until  the  time  of  trans- 
planting into  orchard  form.  At  this  time  we  will 
head  back  the  main  leaders  to  about  one-half  of  its 
length,  or  if  possible  to  a  lateral  branch  that  is 
pointing  outward  from  the  center  of  the  tree;  or 
in  case  there  is  no  branch  desirably  situated,  then 
cut  to  a  bud  which  points  outward.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  this  terminal  hud  will  make  the  most 
vigorous  growth  and  be  the  main  leader. 

Training  in  the  Orchard.  The  tree  is  now 
planted  in  orchard  form  and  no  more  heading  back 
of  the  main  leaders  should  take  place  for  about 
two  years,  and  the  only  pruning  would  be  in  the 
way  of  rubbing  off  suckers  on  the  trunk,  or  thai 
may  form  on  the  main  leaders  and  grow  toward 
the  center  of  the  tree;  but  if  there  should  be  a 
vigorous  growth  start  from  the  crotch  we  will 
allow  it  to  remain. 

One  reason  for  waiting  this  length  of  time  be- 
fore heading  back  the  main  leaders  again  is  to 
allow  the  root  system  to  get  well  established,  and 
another  reason  is  that  we  get  more  of  an  open  tree, 
and  a  tree  that  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  fruit  on 
the  inside.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
often  the  main  leaders  are  headed  back,  the  more 
dense  the  foliage  would  become,  and  about  the 
only  fruit  we  would  have  would  be  on  the  outside 
of  the  tree,  for  it  takes  sunlight  and  air  to  develop 
fruit  wood. 


I  will  explain  this  again,  in  a  different  way,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  by  illustrating  with  two 
pieces  of  wood.  One  is  about  five  months  old  and 
the  other  twenty  months.  On  the  five  months  old 
piece  the  petals  that  form  around  the  eye  of  the 
bud  are  soft  and  easily  started;  while  on  the  older 
piece  the  eyes  are  partially  obliterated  and  harder 
to  start.  Now,  in  cutting  back  the  young  wood 
there  would  be  a  greater  proportion  of  the  buds 
that  would  put  out  a  quantity  of  vigorous  growths 
which  would  have  to  be  pruned  off,  or  if  left  would 
thicken  up  the  tree;  but  in  the  case  of  the  older 
wood  it  would  be  only  the  terminal,  but  that  would 
produce  the  vigorous  growth  and  would  carry  out 
the  main  leader,  and  the  other  buds,  being  harder 
to  start,  would  only  produce  fruit  spurs. 

Now.  we  come  to  the  time  of  the  heading  back 
of  the  leaders  for  the  first  time  after  the  tree  is 
planted.  The  time  of  year  for  doing  this  would 
be  any  time  between  April  and  July.  You  will 
note  that  in  their  early  growth  they  were  nearly 
vertical,  but  now  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  per- 
haps some  fruit  has  brought  it  down  into  a  more 
horizontal  position.  If  so,  we  would  head  it  back 
this  time  to  a  bud  pointing  vertically;  but  in  case 
it  was  still  more  in  a  vertical  ppsition  we  would 
again  head  it  back  to  a  bud  pointing  horizontally. 

Putting  on  a  Second  Story. — At  this  time  that 
center  growth  that  we  have  left  can  be  headed 
back  to  a  length  of  about  two  feet,  and  from  this  a 
second  deck  of  leaders  can  be  formed.  This  second 
deck  can  be  carried  out  exactly  the  same  as  the 
first,  and  by  maintaining  this  center  column  each 
year  hereafter  it  can  be  carried  up  indefinitely; 
but  three  decks  is  as  high  as  I  have  carried  a  tree, 
so  far,  and  this  greatly  depends  upon  how  close  a 
tree  is  planted  in  orchard  form — that  is.  as  to  how 
soon  you  Avill  have  to  build  higher  decks.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  tree  has  ample  room  horizontally  this 
center  column  after  two  or  three  decks  are  formed 
can  be  postponed  and  the  tree  allowed  to  spread 
out  until  the  trees  become  too  close,  and  then  wfc 
are  bound  to  go  somewhere,  and  tip  in  the  air  is 
the  only  place  we  have  left  for  the  tree  to  expand, 
unless  we  grub  out  a  part  of  our  trees. 

Now  I  have  brought  the  tree  along  to  the  time 
when  it  should  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit, 
and  we  desire  to  develop  the  flesh  of  the  tree  a's 
well  as  the  bones.  "While  we  were  helping  nature 
to  develop  the  bones  only,  I  have  said  that  we 
headed  the  leaders  back  in  the  springtime  to  make 
them  more  stocky,  but  to  develop  the  flesh,  the 
time  for  pruning  should  be  in  the  fall. 

I  will  now  give  an  illustration  of  a  different  type 
of  tree,  and  the  reason  why  I  changed  from  one  to 
the  other.  In  the  first  type  I  would  allow  a  sucker 
growth  to  come  some  distance  out  on  each  of  the 
main  leaders  of  the  first  deck,  and  from  the  second 
deck  build  a  third:  thus,  the  first  deck  would 
carry  the  weights  of  all  the  other  decks;  but  by 
using  the  center  columns  each  deck  of  limbs  will 
be  practically  independent  of  the  other  and  bear 
up  its  share  of  the  burden. 

No  vigorous  growth  should  be  allowed  to  come 
on  the  lower  deck  of  leaders  which  would  interfere 
with  the  upper  deck:  and  also  if  there  should  he 
a  strong  growth  start  out  horizontally,  and  at 
right  angles  to  one  of  the  main  leaders  unless  there 
was  an  opposite  growth  to  counterbalance  its 
weight,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  If  the 
limbs  were  allowed  to  continue  on  one  side  only 
the  weights  of  the  fruit  in  the  later  years  would 
have  a  tremendous  twisting  leverage,  and  (his  can 
best  be  remedied  in  its  infancy. 

Hear  in  mind,  while  pruning  always  to  use  a  good 
sharp  tool,  and  make  a  smooth,  clean  cut.  If  the 
cuts  are  very  large,  say  one  inch  in  diameter,  they 
should  be  painted  or  waxed  over,  and  if  suckers 
should  grow  until  they  arc  about  a  foot  long,  do 
not  pull  them  off,  but  cut  them  so  that  there  will 
hi-  no  stub  left,  for  around  the  base  of  a  sucker 
there  are  many  eyes  that  will  grow  into  other 
suckers  if  not  taken  out  by  the  roots. 


OLIVES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  My  neighbor  claims  that  to  grow 
a  .Mission  olive  tree  one  should  use  the  Picholine 
cutting  and  hud  to  a  Mission.  lie  says  not  over 
3©  pet  <-en1  of  Mission  cuttings  will  grow.  Is  he 
right  ? — Subscriber,  Oroville. 

The  method  which  your  neighbor  describes  is  a 
good  one  because  the  Redding  Picholine.  which  is 
at  least  a  near-wild  seedling,  roots  very  readily 


from  small  cuttings,  which  the  Mission  does  not. 
But  budding  the  olive  is  much  more  difficult  than 
budding  deciduous  fruit  trees,  and  one  has  to  get 
the  knack  of  it  before  he  can  get  much  of  a  per- 
centage. Although  the  Mission  does  not  take  very 
well  to  the  small  cuttings,  it  does  better  by  the 
large  cutting  method,  say  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  even  larger,  and  prob- 
ably most  Mission  trees  are  grown  in  that  way. 


Viticulture. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  BETTER  VINES. 

To  the  Editor :  I  notice  by  the  Sonoma  county 
papers  that  a  grape  grower  is  stieing  an  importer 
of  French  grafted  vines  for  $f>00  because  the  vines 
did  not  turn  out  as  represented.  The  plaintiff 
alleges  that  he  ordered  2000  Grand  Noir  grafted 
on  Riparia  x  Rupertris  and  200  Petite  Syrah  with 
the  same  graft,  but  that  after  waiting  two  years 
for  the  vines  to  bear,  he  discovered  that  2000  of 
them  produced  an  inferior  white  grape,  instead  of 
the  splendid  black  grape  he  anticipated.  For  this 
he  claims  to  have  been  damaged  $:J50.  The  other 
$150  was  sustained,  according  to  the  complaint,  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  grafts  on  the  vines  died, 
leaving  them  to  come  up  again  from  the  old  roots. 

The  vines  in  question  were  imported  from 
France.  While  it  is  hardly  probable  there  was 
any  attempt  to  deceive,  it  shows  the  mixups  that 
sometimes  occur  when  people  buy  imported  stock 
instead  of  paying  a  few  dollars  a  thousand  more 
for  reliable  California  grown  vines. 

Many  vineyards  now  being  planted  will  be  fail- 
ures either  wholly  or  partially  owing  to  the  desire 
of  the  planters  to  buy  stock  as  "cheap"  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  nurseryman  demands  a  remnuerat  i  ve 
price  he  can  give  proper  care  and  attention  to 
selections  of  scions,  personally  inspecting  the  vine- 
yards from  which  his  scions  are  taken,  and  can 
also  use  expert  help  in  roguing  the  nursery  to 
eliminate  any  possible  admixture  of  stray  varie- 
ties. Under  the  bedrock  price  proposition  this  is 
impossible,  and  the  buyer  takes  whatever  he  can 
get  for  the  price.  He  may  buy  vines,  but  fail  to 
buy  the  skill,  experience  and  conscience  necessary 
to  insure  that  he  is  getting  the  right  kind,  on  the 
right  root,  grafted  in  the  right  way  and  free  from 
disease.  Observe!?. 

San  Francisco. 

[It  is  rather  premature  to  make  comments  upon 
a  case  at  law  when  the  case  is  submitted  and  be- 
fore the  testimony  is  heard  or  the  decision  reached. 
The  superiority  of  California  grown  and  grafted 
vines  is.  however,  desirable  to  make  known  and  to 
maintain.  They  cost  more  and  they  are  worth 
more,  and  our  nurserymen  should  be  encouraged 
to  get  stock  of  all  good  things  to  he  had  abroad 
and  to  put  them  in  better  form  for  California 
planting, — Editor.] 


PIONEER  GRAPES  IN  REDWOOD  SAWDUST. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago  I  read  in  tin; 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  reports 
of  the  investigations  conducted  at  Lodi  in  regard 
to  the  packing  and  shipping  of  table  grapes.  In 
that  report  special  mention  was  made  of  the  use 
of  redwood  sawdust.  As  a  matter  of  ancient  his- 
tory, the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
redwood  sawdust  for  that  purpose  may  be  inter- 
esting : 

On  September  6.  1869.  Col.  Warren  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer  visited  Dr.  Strentzel  at  his  Al- 
hambra  orchard  and  vineyard  and  assisted  Dr. 
Strentzel  in  preparing  a  shipment  of  fruit  from 
there  for  exhibition  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  which  was  held  at 
Philadelphia  on  September  14.  15,  16  and  17,  I860. 

There  were  twelve  boxes  in  the  shipment  which 
left  .Martinez  on  the  8th.  The  collection  included 
fifteen  varieties  of  pears  which  arrived  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

There  were  eleven  varieties  of  graps.  These 
were  all  packed  in  dry  redwood  sawdust,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Black  Hamburg  carried  in 
good  shape,  considering  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
were  not  ripe  and  that  they  were  not  under  ice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  report  the  committee 
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on  fruits  said  :  "Your  committee  cannot  close  this 
report  without  expressing  the  pleasure  that  they 
have  had  in  examining  these  superb  specimens  of 
the  fruit  culture  of  California  (the  first  of  any  im- 
portance sent  to  this  city),  and  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  large  trade  will  spring  out  of  it." 

Besides  this  mention  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  also  awarded  Dr.  Strentzel  a 
handsome  gold  medal  in  appreciation  of  his  dis- 
play. 

Tuos.  R.  Hanna. 

Martinez. 

.  [This  is  a  very  interesting  historical  point,  and 
we  are  glad  to  publish  it. — Editor.] 


CALIFORNIA  DOES  MAKE  PORT  AND 
SHERRY. 


Despite  the  common  understanding  that  Cali- 
fornia has  produced  sherry  and  port  for  the  past 
fifty  years,  Dr.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Pure  Food  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  declares 
that  common  understanding  is  in  error  and  that 
the  beverage  is  only  an  "imitation  sherry  and 
port,"  and  should  either  be  labeled  as  such  or  else 
be  branded  "sherry  type"  or  "port  type." 

An  opportunity,  however,  has  been  offered  the 
wine  producers  and  all  California  to  prove  that 
the  wine  is  really  and  truly  what  it  purports  to  be 
and  to  thus  save  the  sweet  wine  industry  of  the 
State,  which  would  be  ruined  if  the  ruling  of  Dr. 
Wiley  is  enforced. 

Attorney  Bert  Schlesinger  filed  with  the  lor?al 
representatives  of  the  Pure  Food  Division  an  an- 
swer to  the  allegations  of  Dr.  Wiley. 

This  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purity 
or  age  of  the  wine  is  not  questioned  and  that  Cali- 
fornia sherry  and  port  are  favorably  known  to  the 
trade  and  to  consumers  all  over  the  world;  that 
the  label  always  indicates  the  place  of  production 
and  that  there  has  been  no  effort  to  pass  off  the 
wine  as  the  product  of  the  vineyards  of  Spain  or 
any  other  country  than  California. 

The  ruling  of  the  Department  practically  de- 
clares that  "sherry"  or  "port"  may  only  be  pro- 
duced in  Spain  and  can  not  be  produced  elsewhere. 

The  producers  claim  that  the  words  "sherry"  or 
"port"  only  stand  for  "types"  of  wine  and  that 
they  have  become  so  generally  a  trade  name  as  to 
be  properly  applied  to  any  wine  made  from  the 
same  grapes  and  by  a  similar  process  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  original  wine  making  of  Spain.  To 
compel  the  wine  makers  of  California  to  prefix  the 
words  "type,"  "imitation,"  "blend"  or  -"com- 
pound" to  the  name  of  the  wine  would  be  to  rule 
that  these  wines  are  not  and  never  have  been  pro- 
duced in  California,  and  that  the  California  wine- 
maker  has  been  palming  off  a  fraudulent  article 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  answer  quotes  a  long  opinion  from  Attorney- 
General  Bonaparte  in  support  of  the  winemakers' 
contention  and  closes  by  quoting  from  encyclo- 
pedic authority  to  show  that  the  greatest  progress 
in  making  sherry  and  port  has  been  attained  in 
California,  though  the  same  general  features  of 
culture  and  production  observed  in  Spain  also 
obtain  in  California. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  navel  trees  are  showing  signs  of  starting 
to  bloom.  I  have  asked  several  growers  as  to 
their  ideas  about  the  cold  having  affected  the  bear- 
ing capacity  of  the  trees  for  the  coming  crop  and 
they  all  agree  that  there  will  be  no  less  bloom  on 
that  account  except  in  so  far  as  the  bearing  sur- 
face has  been  reduced  by  the  killing  of  the  tree 
tips.  An  important  question  for  the  grower  is 
how  to  best  go  about  it  to  get  the  trees  in  condi- 
tion to  set  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  and  a 
Pomona  grower  tells  me  that  he  noticed  that  the 
growers  who  practiced  the  more  intense  cultiva- 
tion were  the  ones  who  had  the  least  drop  last 
June  when  the  cry  went  up  that  the  whole  crop 
was  dropping  to  the  ground.  He  says  that  he  will 
apply  two  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  his  trees 
at  once,  and  expects  to  put  on  another  pound  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  June.  I  asked  him 
how  the  present  dry  weather  was  going  to  affect 


the  bloom,  and  he  said  that  unless  irrigation  had 
been  practiced  that  the  time  of  bloom  would  find 
the  trees  in  a  rather  dormant  condition,  and  not 
in  condition  to  do  their  best;  that  he  has  irrigated 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  the  rains  came, 
if  ever  they  did  come  this  year. 

This  lack  of  rain  has  helped  the  grower  who 
had  fruit  that  was  more  or  less  hurt  as  it  has 
hung  on  the  trees  better  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done.  With  heavy  rains,  followed  by  warm 
weather,  nearly  all  of  the  affected  fruit  would 
hav_e  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  while  this  might 
have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  grower  who  is  trying  to  get  all  the 
fruit  possible  to  market  does  not  think  so.  Last 
year  the  rains  were  very  heavy  and  all  fruit,  par- 
ticularly lemons,  were  greatly  weakened  in  keep- 
ing and  carrying  quality,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  cars  being  dumped  on  account  of  decay.  That 
such  will  not  be  the  case  this  year  is  indeed  for- 
tunate for  the  crop  promises  to  be  light  with  a 
great  scarcity  of  summer  fruit  and  the  longer  it 
will  keep  in  store  at  this  end  the  better  the  lemon 
man  will  like  it. 


I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  unfortunate  grower 
whose  citrus  trees  were  badly  hurt  by  the  frost 
that  he  get  in  and  trim  off  the  old  dead  wood  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  traveled  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  citrus  country  in  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  counties  two  weeks  ago  and  on  the 
whole  trip  I  did  not  see  but  two  orchards  where 
the  owners  had  trimmed  up  the  trees,  and  these 
two  orchards,  as  compared  with  those  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  looked  like  a  neatly 
shaved  man  as  compared  with  a  tramp  who  had 
two  or  three  weeks'  growth  of  beard.  I  would 
particularly  suggest  to  those  growers  who  own 
orchards  along  the  line  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  which  are  daily  bringing  in  whole  train 
loads  of  tourists  and  homeseekers,  that  they  go 
to  work  at  once  and  make  their  orchards  look 
neater  to  the  eye  as  the  impressions  received  by 
the  traveler  are  not  the  best  just  as  he  is  landing 
in  this  promised  land. 

Some  time  ago  I  told  in  these  columns  of  a 
Whittier  man  who  had  a  machine  mounted  on  a 
cart,  with  which  he  cut  the  pruning  from  the  citrus 
trees  into  small  pieces  and  afterwards  plowed 
them  into  the  soil.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
any  reader  took  the  hint,  but  I  now  read  that  a 
San  Diego  grower  has  built  and  patented  a  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose.  The  expense  of  running 
such  a  machine  is  not  great  and  disposes  of  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  the  cutting,  and  at 
the  same  time  add.?  a  valuable  ingredient  to  the 
soil,  particularly  valuable  on  heavy  adobe  soils  as 
they  are  made  more  friable  and  easier  to  work. 


Some  time  ago  a  Japanese  boy,  one  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  wrote  me  from 
Fair  Oaks  asking  me  if  I  could  not  get  him  a 
place  in  a  citrus  orchard  in  the  south  as  he  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  culture. 
I  wrote  him  that  if  hie  would  come  down  here  he 
could,  no  doubt,  get  work  and  I  have  since  heard 
from  him  as  an  employee  of  the  Arlington  Heights 
Fruit  Company,  at  Arlington,  in  Riverside  county. 
He  writes  me  ithat  he  is  learning  all  about  picking 
fruit  and  now  knows  one  variety  of  an  orange 
from  another,  but  that  he  can  learn  nothing  from 
the  Japanese  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  he 
thirsts  for  more  exact  knowledge.  I  thought  that 
such  tenacity  of  purpose  was  worthy  of  encourag- 
ment,  and  so  I  wrote  my  friend  Mills  of  the  Ar- 
lington Heights  groves  telling  him  about  this 
knowledge  hungry  boy  and  asking  if  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  something  for  him.  I  have  thought 
it  possible  that  he  is  an  emmissary  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  disguise,  maybe  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture himself,  for  have  we  not  all  read  how  edu- 
cated Japanese  officers  of  the  navy  have  hired  out 
as  servants  on  our  war  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  American  naval  methods.  T  think,  my- 
self, that  this  Japanese  scare  talk  has  been  over- 
done, and  I  have  never  been  Ilobsonized  to  the 
extent  of  digging  a  shell  proof  cellar  against  the 
time  when  the  Japanese  fleel  would  sail  into  Los 
Angeles  harbor  and  bombard  the  town.  I  say 
give  the  boy  a  chance. 

I  wish  that  more  of  the  readers  of  the  "Pacific 
Rural  Press  would  write  to  the  paper  offering 
suggestions  and  telling  of  any  experiments  they 
may  have  made  in  citrus  culture.  Where  we  gain 
knowledge  is  in  swapping  ideas  and  the  Pacific 


Rural  Prkss  should  be  the  clearing  house  through 
which  these  ideas  may  be  collected  and  spread. 
The  fruit  newspapers  are  today  the  text  books  of 
the  farmer  and  have  done  more  to  make  farming 
a  science  than  any  other  means  could  have  done. 
The  agricultural  colleges  are  fine  institutions  for 
the  farmer  who  can  afford  the  time  or  the  money 
to  attend  them,  but  all  are  not  thus  fortunate,  and 
the  paper  that  gives  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  colleges  and  the  experiments  of  individuals 
that  the  readers  may  profit  thereby  are  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  many  where  the.  colleges  are  for 
the  few. 


A  man  told  me  recently  that  he  had  a  better 
scheme  for  frost  protection  than  the  one  of  piping 
the  orchard,  and  one  that  was  less  expensive.  He 
said  that  it  had  been  successfully  tried  in  Florida 
for  protection  of  pineapples  and  saw  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  work  with  citrus  fruits.  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  to  cover  the  orchard  with  lath  work 
and  he  said  that  it  was,  and  when  I  told  him  that 
it  had  been  tried  here  and  discarded,  he  was  sur- 
prised. I  do  not  know  that  the  experiment  was 
wholly  a  failure,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  but 
one  trial,  and  think  it  was  a  failure  as  far  as  this 
one  orchard  was  concerned  for  it  was  in  a  loca- 
tion that  gets  hit  hard  when  Old  Jack  is  any- 
where in  the  neighborhood.  It  cost  $450  an  acre 
to  try  this  experiment  and  while  it  would  be 
worth  that  amount  if  it  was  sure,  it  was  a  costly 
failure  in  the  one  place  where  it  was  tried. 


I  note  that  the  severe  pruning  of  the  lemon 
tree  is  a  run-out  fad  and  that  the  smart  growers 
are  "cutting  it  out,"  meaning  that  they  are  cut- 
ting out  the  practice  and  not  the  lemon  trees.  I 
know  a  successful  grower  who  dislikes  to  prune 
anything  but  deadwood,  claiming  that  he  is  de- 
stroying bearing  surface  wdien  he  does  it.  He  is 
a  great  believer  in  fertilizer  and  thinks  lie  knows 
the  best,  and  uses  it  freely,  forcing  the  tree  to 
bear  as  much  fruit  as  it  will,  and  he  says  that  he 
has  never  yet  failed  to  make  the  tree  respond  and 
return  dollars  for  every  dollar  he  gives  them  in 
fertilizer.  I  was  in  an  orchard  with  him  recently 
and  he  pointed  out  where  his  foreman  had  been 
doing  some  pruning,  and  he  told  me  that  he  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  get  him  to  stop  doing 
things  in  the  way  he  had  learned  to  do  in  the  past, 
but  that  he  was  a  good  foreman  for  all  that  and 
was  gradually  adopting  or  conforming  to  the 
ideas  of  the  owner,  admitting  that  results  seemed 
to  show  that  the  owner  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
This  lemon  ranch  was  one  that  had  been  greatly 
run  down,  so  much  so  that  when  it  was  offered 
for  sale  a  prominent  Covina  grower  told  the  owner 
that  he  would  give  more  for  the  land  with  the 
trees  out  than  he  would  for  it  with  them  in.  It 
was  bought  about  this  time  by  its  present  owner 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  lemon  orchards  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  claims  that  the  use  of  super-phos- 
phates did  the  work.  From  a  worthless  crop  of 
small  proportions  the  production  has  been  brought 
up  from  1200  loose  boxes  three  years  ago  to  6500 
boxes  the  second  year  and  10,000  boxes  the  third 
year. 

It  is  being  demonstrated  every  day  at  the  sales 
of  citrus  fruit  in  the  Eastern  auctions  that  special- 
ization pays.  Brands  that  have  gotten  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  packed  in  a  superior  manner  and 
consisting  of  fruit  that  is  good  in  quality  are 
bringing  very  fine  prices  and  will  average  over 
50  cents  a  box  better  than  the  average  price  re- 
alized on  the  brands  that  are  not  so  good  but  that 
are  not  bad  enough  to  sell  below  $2.50  to  $2.75  a 
box.  I  have  heard  packers  refer  to  some  special 
packs  as  costing  too  much  to  he  profitable. 
"Why,"  said  one  man  in  talking  of  a  famous 
pack,"  "it  costs  15  to  20  cents  a  box  more  to  put 
up  that  fruit  than  the  ordinary  pack  and  it  will 
not  pay  in  the  end."  It  does  pay,  however.  1  do 
not  know  what  the  extra  expense  is,  but  do  no! 
think  it  will  run  over  the  fi<mres  mentioned,  and 
I  know  that  this  special  brand,  which  is  only  an 
extra  choice  orchard  run,  the  packers  saying  that 
the  quality  is  inside  rather  than  out,  brings  all 
the  way  from  25  to  50  cents  a  box  more  than  the 
extra  fancy  fruit  of  most  of  the  packers  of  the 
same  district,  and  what  is  more  it  is  always  in  de- 
mand, and  if  they  will  but  preserve  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  attained  in  the  short  time  they 
have  been  specializing  they  can  soon  select  what 
fruit  they  like  from  the  best  orchards  of  their  own 
district. 
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The  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  the  entire  value,  for  there 
should  he  included  the  better  condition  in  which  the  land 
is  left  for  the  growth  of  other  crops,  provided  the  beet 
crop  is  properly  handled  by  returning  the  tops  to  the  field 
either  by  plowing  under  or  feeding  them  and  returning 
the  manure  to  the  field.  This,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  ex- 
press iti  money  value. 

"To  maintain  California's  high  producing  power  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  matter  of  irrigation;  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  fickleness  of  climate  can  be  over- 
come. Given  climate,  and  the  farmer  is  largely  inde- 
pendent of  the  soil  question  when  rational  methods  of  cul- 
ture are  observed.  When  the  season's  returns  per  acre  to 
the  farmer  are  considered.  Utah,  with  .$51.55,  is  the  only 
State  which  exceeds  California  with  .$4iU)4.  but  it  has 
probably  cost  Utah  growers  that  much  more  to  irrigate 
their  land;  this  extra  cost,  however,  being  well  spent  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  a  crop,  a  condition  which  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for  in  California,  (liven  a  favorable 
season,  and  there  is  probably  not  a  State  that  can  surpass 
California  (even  if  any  can  equal  her)  in  the  number  of 
tons  of  high-grade  beets  that  can  be  produced  per  acre." 

Beet  Pulp  for  Stock  Feed.  The  use  o'f  beel  pulp  for 
stock  feeding  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  promises  soon  to  be  as  popular  here  as  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  fed  fresh  and  put  down  in  silos.  It  is  very 
cheaply  siloed,  because  it  packs  down  readily  and  it  seals 
itself  from  contact  with  the  air  by  the  formation  of  a  sur- 
face crust.  Special  information  on  the  use  in  California 
of  beet  wastes  for  stock  is  found  in  recent  publications.* 

Varieties. — Thus  tar  California  has  relied  upon  Euro- 
pean beet  seed.  We  have  not  yet  brought  into  practice 
here  the  exact  methods  of  testing  and  selecting  the 
"mother  beets"  for  seed  production  which  are  practiced 
in  Germany  and  France.  By  this  means  the  sugar-contents 
have  been  increased  and  shape,  thrift  and  other  characters 
of  the  beet  have  been  advanced.  It  is  possible  that  Cali- 
fornia will  in  due  time  develop  local  seed  supplies  of  tire 
highest  quality,  but  no  notable  progress  has  yet  been  made 
in  that  line.  Of  the  varieties  chiefly  used  at  the  present 
time  by  the  California  sugar  factories  the  best  information 
can  be  had  from  the  managers,  who  furnish  to  growers 
the  seed  which  in  their  experience  yields  the  best  results, 
and  their  contracts  are  conditioned  upon  the  use  of  the 
seed  they  furnish. 

BEETS  AS  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  fitness  of  California 
soils  and  climates  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  is  also 
applicable  to  the  growth  of  beets  for  stock  food.  Early 
plantings  of  beets  furnish  succulent  food  when  the  pastures 
yield  but  "dry  feed."  which  is  the  local  name  for  grasses 
and  clovers  which  make  rich  hay  as  they  stand  in  the  field. 
Though  this  food  is  very  nutritious,  it  is  better  fitted  for 
fattening  purposes  than  for  maintaining  the  milk-Mow,  and 
for  this  reason  it  should  be  supplemented  by  succulent 
food.  My  later  planting  of  beets  good  supplies  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  deficiency  of  pasture  growth  early  in  the 
winter,  which  occurs  when  the  winter  happens  to  be  colder 
or  drier  than  usual.  Thus,  by  planting  from  February 
until  .(une,  or  even  later  on  moist  bottom  or  irrigated  land, 
the  stock  feeder  can  have  beets  for  his  animals  the  year 
round. 

Preparation  of  the  land  is  the  same  for  stock  beets  as  for 
sugar  beets.  The  plants  must  have  wider  spacing,  both 
for  the  rows  and  for  individual  plants,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  variety  grown.  The  long  red  mangel-wurzel, 
which  frequently  reaches  a  weight  of  seventy  pounds,  and 
should  average  half  that  or  more,  needs  room.  Three  feet 
between  the  rows  and  two  feet  between  the  plants  in  the 
row  is  as  little  space  as  should  be  given. 

Growers  of  stock  beets  often  sprout  the  seed  before 
planting,  and  sow  by  hand,  from  five  to  eight  pounds  per 
acre,  in  a  shallow  furrow,  following  a  line  set  by  a 
"marker,"  and  cover  with  a  cultivator  or  harrow,  finally 
smoothing  with  a  plank  clod-crusher  or  "rubber." 

Summer  cultivation  determines  the  character  of  the  crop 
as  it  does  with  sugar  beets,  and  the  best  cultivators  secure 
almost  incredible  weights  of  beets  from  rich,  moist  soils. 
The  crop  often  reaches  twice  that  of  sugar  beets,  and 
though  the  stock  beets  are  inferior  in  nutritive  contents. 

*  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Aug.  21.  and  Sept.  II.  1909:  Iteport  Xo. 
00.  ••  Progress  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States.'' 
by  ('.  F.  Savior.  I'.  s.  Dept.  of  Agr..  Washington,  I).  C,  1909. 


the  greater  crop  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  large 
beets,  growing  a  good  part  of  their  bulk  above  ground, 
are  gathered  and  handled  are  held  to  compensate  for  their 
less  nutritive  substance. 

'  Varieties. — Of  the  many  cattle  beets  of  Europe  three 
have  gained  wide  popularity  in  California:  the  Long  Red 
Mangel,  the  Yellow  Globe  Mangel,  and  the  Golden 
Tankard.  , 

Long  Red  Mangel. — This  varietj  is  the  largest  and  pro 
duces  the  heaviest  crops,  and  is  the  best  generally  pre- 
ferred by  dairymen  and  tor  hog  feed,  but  il  requires  deep, 
strong  soil  to  do  well.  A  rich,  sandy  loam,  a  heavy  black 
adobe  or  a  yellow  clay,  will  produce  great  crops  of  Long 
Red  Mangels. 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel.—  This  is  medium  in  size,  rutabaga 
shaped,  more  solid  and  less  watery,  and  is  the  best  beet 
for  a  light,  shallow  soil.  All  root  crops,  as  stated  already, 
require  a  deep,  moist  soil,  and  the  richer  the  better.  But 
Yellow  Globe  Mangels  are  recommended  on  a  light  or 
gravelly  soil,  but  in  such  case  a  liberal  use  should  be  made 
of  old  and  well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  well  worked  into 
the  soil. 

Yellow  Tankard  Mangel. — This  is  also  called  "Golden 
Tankard."  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  English  varieties. 
It  is  very  neat  and  symmetrical  in  form — cylindrical,  nar- 
rowing abruptly  at  both  ends.  It  has  yellowish  flesh 
throughout.  It  reaches  large  size,  but  can  be  grown  inure 
thickly  than  the  Long  Red. 

These  yellow  Mangels  have  gained  rapidly  in  popularity 
during  the  last  few  years;  first  in  southern  California,  and 
now  in  the  north  as  well.  They  are  better  suited  to  cal- 
careous soils,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  California,  and 
they  endure  drouth  better  than  the  Long  Red.  * 

THE  CABBAGE  FAMILY. 

Common  Cabbage. — Brassica  oleracea  cqpitata, 
French,  chou  cabus.  chon  pomme ;  German,  kopf  kohl, 
kraut :  Dutch,  slutkool ;  Danish,  hoved  kaal :  Italian,  cavolo 
cappuccio:  Spanish,  col  repollo:  Portuguese,  couve  re- 
polho. 

Savoy  Cabbage. — Brassica  oleracea  bvllota. 

French,  chou  de  Milan:  German,  Savoyerkohl  :  Dutch, 
savooikool:  Italian,  cavolo  de  Milano;  Spanish,  col  de 
Milan:  Portuguese,  saboia. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Idem. 

French,  chou  de  Bruxelles:  (ierman.  Briissclcr  sprossen- 
w  irsing;  Dutch,  spruitkool  :  Danish,  rosenkaal  :  Italian, 
cavolo  a  germoglio. 

Cauliflower.  -^Brassica  oleracea  botrytis. 

French,  chou-tieur;  German,  blunienkohl ;  Dutch,  bloem- 
kool:  Italian,  cavol-rlore ;  Spanish,  colifior:  Portuguese, 
couve-fior. 

Broccoli,  —Idem. 

French,  choux  brocolis,  chou-hVur  d'hiver:  German, 
spargelkohl  :  Danish,  asparges  kaal:  Italian,  cavol  broc- 
colo:  Spanish,  broculi. 

Borecole  or  Kale. — Brassica  oleracea  acephala. 

French,  chox  verts:  (ierman,  winterkohl :  Dutch,  bocrcn- 
kool :  Italian,  cavolo  verde ;  Spanish,  coles  sin  cogollo. 

Collards. — Idem. 

Jersey  Kale.  Thousand  Headed  Cabbage  or  Oregon  Kale. 

Other  species  of  brassica,  grown  for  Meshy  stems  or  roots, 
rather  than  for  esculent  foliage,  will  be  classed  as  "tur- 
nips" in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

California  has  vast  capacity  as  a  supply  region  for 
esculents  of  the  cabbage  family.  The  climate  favor  pro- 
duction and  shipment  at  a  time  when  the  Eastern  markets 
have  only  stored  cabbage,  and  California  cauliflower  is 
harvested  in  splendid  size  and  quality  all  through  the  win- 
ter months,  so  that  the  crop  is  disposed  of  before  the  Fast- 
ern  grower  can  trust  his  small  plants  to  the  open  air. 
Some  years  when  there  have  been  low  freight  rates  or  a 
partial  failure  in  Eastern  production,  there  have  been  very 
large  shipments  in  direct  competition  with  the  Eastern 
grown  cabbage  in  the  early  autumn,  and  money  has  been 
made  in  selling  California  cabbage,  not  as  an  early  vege- 
table, but  at  prices  which  sauerkraut  factories  were  willing 
to  pay.  The  Eastern  production  has,  however,  been  more 
intelligently  carried  on  during  recent  years,  and  California 
producers  have  less  opportunity  in  the  farther  East.  In 
the  great  central  region  of  the  country,  however,  Cali- 
fornia vegetable  shippers  find  a  large  market,  and  growing 
is  done  on  a  considerable  scale,  but  the  aggregate  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  what  the  State  could  easily  produce. 

The  largest  cabbage  producing  regions  are  the  sandy 
loam  uplands  bordering  San  Francisco  on  the  south,  the 
lowlands  of  Santa  Clara  county,  the  reclaimed  islands  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  the  valleys 
of  southern  California,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior. The  last  named  are  the  largest  producing  districts 
for  overland  shipment,  although  the  central  parts  of  the 
State  often  export  largely.  About  a  thousand  carloads 
went  out  of  the  State  during  the  winter  of  1908. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 

CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE  FENCE 
PISTS. 

As  a  result  of  the  increasing  scarcity 
and  the  cost  of  wood  and  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  iron  fence  posts,  cement  posts  are 
being  used  as  substitutes.  Though  they 
are  somewhat  expensive  considering  the 
first  cost,  yet  they  are  so  long  lived,  pre- 
sent such  a  good  appearance,  and  can  be 
made  on  the  farm,  that  they  are  becoming 
more  popular  every  day.  They  are  es- 
pecially valuable  in  a  section  where  grass 
fires  are  frequent  and  the  wood  posts  are 
easily  burned. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Colorado 
Station,  the  following  method  of  making 
a  homemade  concrete  mixer  is  given: 

Two  pieces  of  4  by  6  form  the  sills. 
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SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Wlilttier,  California. 

LESLIE  W.  SYMMES 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 

Agricultural  Investigations;  Soils,  Irri- 
gation, Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

B A 1  BOA  BlOC,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    find     Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  He- 
ports,  Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Kngine. 

1036  J  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and    Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLPG .,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

PATENTS 

FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copyrights. 

812  an-1  8H  Clau*  Spreckels  Bldg.,San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  CM. 


Upon  these  two  uprights  about  3  feet  lush 
are  fastened.  A  IK.. inch  pipe  passes 
through  holes  bored  in  the  top  of  the 
uprights.  Upon  this  pipe  the  mixing  box 
is  turned,  and  through  the  pipe  the  water 
is  added  to  the  mixture  at  the  desired 
time.  The  water  is  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  the  upright  pipe  and  flows  down  and 
out  through  holes  which  are  drilled  in 
the  lower  side  of  it.  The  other  end  of 
the  pipe  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug.  The 
ends  of  the  box  are  made  of  pieces  of  2  by 
8  bolted  together.  A  hole  bored  in  the 
center  of  each  end  forms  the  bearings. 
The  sides  of  the  box  are  made  of  1-inch 
lumber  and  are  simply  nailed  to  the  ends 
with  12d.  nails.  One-half  of  the  box  is 
made  so  that  it  can  be  detached  and  lift- 
ed off  when  the  mixer  is  to  be  filled  or 
emptied.  The  detachable  half  is  secured 
to  the  other  half  by  means  of  strong 
hooks  so  placed  that  by  slipping  this  half 
about  an  inch  to  one  side  all  of  the  hooks 
are  loosened  at  once.  After  it  is  in  posi- 
tion the  removable  portion  is  held  in 
place  by  means  of  a  barn-door  latch. 

The  driving  gear  is  simple  but  very 
effective.  It  consists  of  the  rim  taken 
from  the  wheel  of  an'old  "rubber-tire  bug- 
gy." With  the  tire  removed  the  grooved 
rim  makes  a  very  satisfactory  wheel  upon 
which  to  run  a  three-fourths-inch  rope 
belt.  The  belt  is  driven  by  a  small  sheave 
pulley  which  is  fastened  to  the  counter- 
shaft. A  belt  tightener  is  used  upon  the 
rope,  and  by  using  a  very  loose  belt  the 
tightener  is  made  to  act  as  a  friction 
clutch. 

This  particular  mixer  is  driven  by  a 
two-horse  gasoline  engine,  which  is  belted 
to  the  countershaft.  The  engine  runs  con- 
tinuously and  the  mixer  is  started  and 
stopped  by  means  of  the  belt  tightener. 

The  operator  first  fills  the  mixer  about 
half  full  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement  in 
the  correct  proportions.  He  next  lowers 
the  lid,  which  until  this  time  has  remain- 
ed supported  upon  the  hook.  The  lid  is 
now  pushed  into  place  and  the  latch 
fastened.  The  supporting  hook  is  next 
removed  from  the  staple  in  the  lid  and 
hooked  into  a  staple  in  the  lid  support. 
The  machine  is  now  ready  to  start,  the 
clutch  is  thrown  in,  and  the  box  revolves 
upon  the  pipe.  When  three  or  four  turns 
have  been  made,  water  is  poured  into  the 
upright  pipe  until  the  desired  amount  has 
been  added.  By  this  time  the  concrete 
is  thoroughly  mixed.  The  clutch  is  loos- 
ened, the  box  stops  revolving,  the  hoist- 
ing hook  is  hooked  in  the  staple  of  the 
lid,  the  latch  is  loosened,  and  the  lid 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  lid  support  by 
means  of  the  counterweight  and  rope. 
Now,  by  slightly  setting  the  clutch,  the 
contents  of  the  mixer  are  dumped  into 
the  box  beneath.  The  operator  of  the 
machine  may  now  refill  the  mixer,  while 
the  other  workmen  take  care  of  the  mix- 
ed material.  In  this  way  a  large  amount 
of  material  may  be  run  through  the  ma- 
chine and  perfect  mixing  is  guaranteed. 

Many  other  systems  of  driving  might 
have  been  used  in  place  of  the  rope  belt. 
The  main  gear  of  an  old  self-binder  makes 
an  excellent  gear  for  a  mixer.  An  old 
mower  gear  may  also  be  put  to  good  use 
in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  mixer 
driven  by  an  engine  or  horse  power.  A 
crank  may  be  attached  and  the  machine 
turned  by  hand.  Many  prefer  turning 
such  a  machine  rather  than  mix  the  con- 
crete with  a  shovel. 


ILLSON'S 

ACME  WALNUT 


Is  a  large,  handsome  nut,  very 
symmetrical,  and  runs  very  even 
in  size  and  form.  Has  a  smooth, 
medium  shell  well  filled  with 
plump,  rich  kernel.  Bears  young 
in  nursery. 


Will  son's  WONDER  and  FRAN- 
QUEUE  are  also  Specially 
Walnuts 

Enormous  Size — Thin  Shell. 

Prices  are  Reasonable  and  Stock 
of  the  Best. 


We  solicit  large  orders  from 
anywhere. 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


ROSES 

Strong  field  grown  2-year-old  plants; 
over  200  varieties  to  select  from  at  our 
selection  of  varieties;  5  plants  for  $1.00; 
10  plants  for  $2.00;  100  plants  for  $18.00. 

Camellias  with  flower  buds,  fine  double 
ICuropean  varieties,  at  75  cents  to  $1.00 
each. 

Camellias  witbout  flower  buds,  from  25 
cents  up. 

Tree  Paeonias,  strong,  finest  verieties, 
75  cents  to  $1.25  each. 

Ericas  in  many  varieties,  from  25  cents 
and  up. 

Also  a  large  collection  of  Palms.  Orna- 
mental, Shade  and  Fruit  Trees,  Eucalyptus, 
•  'ypress  Pines  in  flats.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Prop.,  3041  Baker  St.,  San  Franciico 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TUBES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds.  In 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Rosea,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covlnn,  Cal. 


TREES 

Muir  Peaches,  French  Prunes  on  pencil 
inn!   iiiyrnbolnii  roof,  mid  1IOOO  Priini|iictt<- 

Walnnti  (seedlings)*  8-4  ft. 
All  clean  thrifty  stock. 
A.  F.  scheidecker,  Sevastopol,  Cal. 
Pleasant  View  Nursery, 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 
FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Mulr  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  HILVA-HKKHTHOLUT  CO., 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


OF  ALL  SORTS 
TRUE  TO  NAME 

BUY  THE  BEST 


CLING  PEACHES. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  people  are 
usually  governed  in  their  planting 
by  the  prices  realized  for  fruit 
during  the  previous  season.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  sale  of  Cling 
peaches.  There  is  no  doubt  but  such 
sorts  as  Tuscan,  Phillips  and  Orange 
are  the  varieties  to  plant  regardless 
of  the  returns  they  brought  last 
season.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  canneries  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  accepted  many  late 
orders  for  goods  which  they  could 
not  fill,  and  would  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  Clings  had  they  been  ob- 
tainable. 


THE  SIMS  CLING. 

This  new  peach  deserves  to  be  ex- 
tensively planted.  It  has  all  the 
qualities  of  the  Phillips,  but  has  the 
advantage  that  it  ripens  consider- 
ably earlier,  and  in  addition  makes 
a  much  finer  flavored  peach.  After 
canning;  it  has  a  coloring  found  in 
ho  other  variety  of  peach.  Many  of 
our  leading  canners  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  future  of  this  peach,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  widely  planted. 

FREESTONE  PEACHES. 

In  addition  to  Clings,  we  carry  a 
very  fine  stock  of  all  the  leading  va- 
rieties of  freestones.  The  Lovell, 
Muir.  Wheatland  and  Susquehanna 
still  continue  to  be  the  favorites.  Of 
all  the  late  varieties  of  peaches  the 
Salwny  takes  the  precedence.  It  is 
an  Immense  bearer  and  canners  are 
always  anxious  to  secure  Salways 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  late  orders. 
It  has  another  decided  advantage 
that  it  cuts  readily  and  makes  a  fine 
dried  peach. 


CALIFORNIA  HORT1C1  I  'l  l  RE, 

Ily  (Jen.   ('.  Una-ding. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  describing 
2000  different  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Valuable  suggestions  on 
planting,  pruning  and  care  of  or- 
chards.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 


iimo  Price  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


Lcvcc   Building  and 
Land  Reclamation 

Are  our  specialties.      We  do  work  by  day  or  by  yard. 

Drop  usaliae  If  you  are  contemplating  any  work  of  this  kind.    We  will  be  glad  to  give  you 

an  estimate  as  to  cost. 

CALIFORNIA  RECLAMATION  CO., 

708  Merchants  Exchange  Bdg..  San  Francisco 
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Correspondence. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


To  the  Editor:  Had  the  Roosevelt 
Farm  Commission  journeyed  into  Sonoma 
county,  anywhere  within  five  miles  on 
either  side  of  Petaluma,  Sebastopol,  For- 
restville,  and  Santa  Rosa,  besides  vari- 
ous other  little  towns  adjacent,  they 
would  have  found  conditions  ideal  for  a 
happy  farm  life;  they  could  have  report- 
ed to  their  chief:  "Out  in  California  we 
have  found  a  spot  where  the  farmers 
don't  simply  stop,  they  live." 

The  secret  of  this  condition  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  farms  are  small 
places,  consequently  neighbors  are  close 
and  no  one  is  isolated.  Moreover,  they 
have  electric  car  service  and  are  easy 
of  access  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Coast 
so  that  to  mingle  in  the  busy  bustle  of 
city  life  comes  often  to  their  lot.  With, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  rural  telephone 
and  rural  free  mail  dilevery,  there  is  lit- 
tle else  to  ask  for  but  the  parcel  post. 
On  this  subject  the  writer  heard  Mr.  Geo. 
X.  Young  say:  "We  ought  to  have  a 
parcel  post.  I  have  just  been  reading  that 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  last  year  declared  a 
dividend  of  300%,  besides  their  regular 
10%  dividend  and  that  the  American  Ex- 
press paid  a  dividend  of  300%  besides 
their  regular  8%  dividend.  Too  much, 
made  off  the  people.  Uncle  Sam  ought 
to  come  to  our  relief.  I  had  five  ducks  by 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  from  Seattle  and  the 
expressage  was  $6.20.  When  I  came  from 
Colorado  I  left  my  big  Bible  and  a  set 
of  encyclopedias,  1  need  them,  but  to  get 
them  here,  it  will  cost  half  their  value  in 
expressage,  yet  they  must  come  by  ex- 
press or  stay  where  they  are,  for  freight 
is  too  uncertain  for  such  valuable  books. 

Why  shouldn't  we  have  parcel  post? 
The  merchants  are  opposed  to  it  because 
it  will  give  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
buy  where  things  are  the  cheapest;  not 
only  that,  but  it  would  give  the  town 
people  also  the  opportunity  to  buy  where 
they  can  buy  for  the  least  possible  cost. 
For  instance,  one  of  my  neighbors  had 
some  fancy  apricots  of  his  own  drying 
last  fall;  all  the  merchant  would  give 
him  was  6c.  a  pound.  The  next  time  he 
went  to  town  he  saw  a  sign  up,  "Fancy 
Apricots,  15c.  a  pound."  And  yet  some 
people  wonder  why  the  cost  of  living  is 
high.  Uncle  Sam  spends  a  whole  lot  of 
money  investigating  for  the  farmer, 
spends  a  lot  of  money  sending  out  seeds 
that  we  don't  care  a  rap  for,  spends  a  lot 
of  money  sending  men  around  the  coun- 
tdy  to  show  us  how  to  farm  and  now  he 
is  trying  to  appease  us  with  postal  sav- 
ings banks;  we  don't  care  a  rap  for  them 
either,  the  banks  we  have  are  serving  us 
fairly  well,  and  they  could  be  made  just 
about  perfect,  if  we  had  a  bank  guarantee 
law,  as  they  have  in  Oklahoma.  How- 
ever, we  do  want  a  parcel  post.  I'll  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  a  parcel  post  would 
add  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
than  any  other  one  thing  that  could  be 
known  or  mentioned;  then  when  he  has 
dried  apricots  to  sell  he  can  do  them  up 
in  parcels,  advertise  and  send  them  to 
the  consumer  by  mail.  You  can  go  by 
most  any  store  and  see  "fancy  raisins,  15c. 
a  pound";  the  farmer  got  three  or  four 
cents.  With  a  parcel  post  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  would  be  bene- 
fitted. Of  course,  the  merchants  would 
not  be  so  liable  to  have  autos,  but  the 
farm  horses  might  be  fatter. 

Speaking  of  fat  horses,  reminds  the 
writer  of  what  a  neighbor,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Stone,  said  the  other  day  on  the  subject 
of  horse  feed :  "What  we  small  farmers 
must  stop  doing  is  buying  so  much  horse 
feed.  My  feed  bill  is  something  dread- 
ful every  year.  I  mean  to  do  a  little  ex- 
perimenting this  year.  Early  in  the  win- 
ter I  sent  for  a  lot  of  California  seed  cata- 
logues and  I  have  been  studying  them. 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


44  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


MILL 

Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 


TO 


IVI  A  N 

Importers  of 

Nitrate  ot 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 

Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

The  Nursery  that  pleases  everyone  with  true  name  stock.  Full 
line  of  Plums.  Get  wise  and  plant  plums  around  the  borders  of  your 
vineyard  and  orchards;  they  are  upright  growers  and  do  not  shade 
the  ground.  Plant  Wickson,  Kelsey  Japan,  Satsuma,  the  money- 
makers. A  nice  stock  of  Almond  and  Prune  trees.  We  are  the  largest 
growers  of  grapevines  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Let  us  figure  on  your 
wants.  "Write  us  about  our  new  Grape,  "The  Dattier  De  Beyrouth." 
'Tis  as  large  as  pigeon  eggs,  heavy  cropper.  We  have  Pomegranates 
also  that  make  excellent  border  trees,  the  "Wonderful"  variety. 
They  are  Big  and  Red  and  retail  on  all  fruit  stands  at  15  cents  each. 

Catalogue  free.   Write  us. 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  Box  61 5,  Fresno,  California 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IX  IS  THE  BEST  OE  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1910  seed  catalogue.  It  Is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  C$  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


113 US  N.  Vlaln  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES 

ALL  STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

The  best  that  good 
care  can  produce 

Write  for  Spring  Surplus  List. 
Book  your  order  at  once, 
we  are  selling  out  fast 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 

171  Orchard  Street    Newcastle,  California 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  in  Fresno  County— 1,000,000 
TREES  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
OrderB  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protcclor 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 


10  in.  long, 
12  in.  long, 
14  in.  long, 
16  in.  long, 
18  in.  long, 
24  in.  long, 
30  in.  long, 


Per  1000. 
7  wide,  $  9.50 
7  wide,  10.50 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide. 


11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  SI.,    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


March  12,  1910. 
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In  the  first  place  I  mean  to  lay  aside  two 
acres  for  feed  crops  and  those  two  acres 
I  mean  to  make  wonderfully  rich,  so  that 
each  one  will  grow  as  much  as  three  acres 
generally  do.  Do  you  know,  the  study- 
ing of  these  catalogues  has  given  me 
mighty  interesting  food  for  thought  and 
somehow  they  have  aroused  my  ambition. 
Instead  of  just  raising  fruit  that  has  so 
much  of  it  to  be  sent  clear  across  the 
continent  to  market,  I  mean  to  raise  more 
that  I  need  at  home.  I  never  knew  be- 
fore that  peanut  vines  make  good  hay.  I 
raised  some  peanuts  one  year  and  I  just 
threw  the  tops  away,  but  I  learned  from 
the  catalogues  that  peanut  hay  is  about 
the  best  hay  grown.  Another  thing  I 
am  going  to  do,  is  to  plant  my  orchard 
to  cow  peas,  and  I  am  going  to  raise  some 
hogs.  I'll  turn  them  in  and  let  them  eat 
the  peas  and  what  vines  they  don't  eat, 
I'll  plow  under  to  make  the  land  richer, 
for  I  read  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
wearing  out  land  if  cow  peas  are  plowed 
under  every  year,  and  that  they  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  I  think  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  more  inspiration  in  my  land 
than  I  ever  did  before,  more  enthusiasm. 
I  guess  they  say  truly  that  the  man  who 
is  enthusiastic  is  the  one  who  does  things, 
who  dreams  and  makes  his  dreams  come 
true.  I  don't  believe,  though,  that  a  man 
can  be  very  enthusiastic  when  it  takes  so 
many  tons  of  prunes  and  blackberries  to 
keep  his  horse  and  cow  feed  bill  up;  it 
looks  like  eating  soup  with  a  fork  to 
bring  home  a  bale  of  hay  every  time  a 
man  goes  to  town;  it  shall  be  amber  cane 
and  millet  rape,  vetch,  cow  peas,  sugar 
beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  rutabagas  for 
my  feeding  hereafter,  besides  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cut-and-come-again  for- 
age plants,  I  shall  experiment  with  that 
I  have  read  about  in  the  catalogues." 

Spraying  will  be  compulsory  in  Sonoma 
county  this  year  as  provided  for  by  the 
State  horticultural  law,  and  the  horti- 
cultural commissioners  have  men  in  the 
field  who  are  visiting  every  farm  notify- 
ing them  of  the  fact  and  leaving  each 
one  a  copy  of  the  law  which  provides  that 
if  the  owners  cannot  be  found  that  the 
county  shall  have  the  work  done  and  that 
the  cost  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  property, 
to  be  put  on  the  records  just  as  a  mort- 
gage. On  this  subject  E.  A.  Utley  was 
heard  to  say:  "That  law  is  all  right;  peo- 
ple are  too  liable  to  be  careless  and  some 
men  need  prodding.  Some  of  the  prune 
orchards  in  this  county  are  dreadfully 
covered  with  moss  and  lots  of  the  apples 
are  wormy.  A  man  who  won't  spray 
ought  to  be  made  to  spray,  both  for  his 
own  good  and  the  good  of  his  neighbors." 

Sebastopol.  E.  .1.  Mellette. 


WASHINGTON  GRANGE  AND 
EQUAL  SUFFRAGE. 

C.  B.  Kegeley,  master  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange,  writing  to  Mrs.  Emma 
Smith  Devoe,  president  of  the  State  Wo- 
man's Suffrage  organization,  says: 

"The  State  Grange,  with  150,000  mem- 
bers, is  decidedly  in  favor  of  equal  suf- 
frage. In  fact,  every  subordinate  grange 
in  the  State  is  an  equal  suffrage  associa- 
tion. We  have  raised  a  fund  to  push  the 
work  in  our  order,  for  we  still  have  a  few 
members  who  are  adverse,  but  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  convert  them,  and  think 
we  will  succeed." 


FLORIDA  FRUIT  AND  VEGE- 
TABLE RATES. 


Rates  on  shipments  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  Florida  points  to  points  in  the 
North  and  West  have  been  ordered  re- 
duced by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission.  The  reduction  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  5%.  The  Commission  orders 
that  mixed  carloads  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables may  be  shipped  the  entire  carload 
taking  the  rate  of  the  commodity  bearing 
the  highest  freight  charge. 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Name  

Address 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
BOLTON    AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM    AND  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


[The  confidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
[gardeners  in  Ferry's  Seeds  to-day 
i  would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
|  any  seeds  two  score  of  year* 

|  ago.  We  have  made  s_ 

1  science  of  seed 

I  growing. 


always  do  1 
exactly  what  you  ' 
expect  of  them.  For  sale  1 
everywhere.  FERRY'S  1910  SEED 
|  ANNUAL  Free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  raneb 
n«eds  Gypsum.  It  correct*  noil  con- 
ditions, helps  other  fertilizers  Klve 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
soil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

\MBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Blue  and  Red  Cum. 

Grown   In  loaf  mold,  malting  ub  Inn  I 

roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


BUY  TREES 


fDffQlFRUIT  and 

|  ULLU [ORNAMENTAL 

1         OF  A 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
lrom   


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  gralted 
trom  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therelore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
Ihey  order.  

WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER 

POISON 


In  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
Big  seller  in  the  East  for  years, 
and  here  for  several  seasons.  Send 
for  circular  with  many  testimonials, 
also  affidavit  and  photo  of  201 
killed  in  one  day  with  one  bottle. 
Price  $1.25;  will  prepay  express  on 
2  bottles  at  $2.50.  Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EXPANSION! 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  & 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

have  found  it  necessary,  owing 
to  rapid  increase  of  business, 
to  seek  larger  office  quarters, 
and  announce  the  removal  of 
their  General  Offices  on  Feb. 
15th,  1910,  to 

Suite  606 
Alaska  Commercial  Building, 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arlctles  are  now  being  planted,  our 
larce  stock  of  many  varieties  Is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.    Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.   TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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c\*CVLAff 


Circular  \T 
Cultivator  Tooth, 

STANDARD  AND  CLAMP. 


First  Premium  State  Fair  1907-08. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  GREAT  SAVER 
OF  HORSEFLESH. 

See  Catalog  lor  Testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BOWEN  St  FRENCH, 

656  Washington  St., 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  10W  PRICES. 

BARTLETT  PEAR  on  Pear  or 
Quince. 

TUSCAN  and  PHILLIPS  CLING 
PEACH,  MUIR  PEACH. 

BING,  ROYAL  ANN  and  TAR- 
TARIAN CHERRY  on  Hahaleb 

root. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  on  Myrobolan. 
TILTON,      HEMSKIRKE  and 

ROYAL  APRICOT. 
APPLE,  assorted. 

AND 

Acacias,  Grevillea,  Pepper,  Crypto- 
meria,  Camphor,  Sequoia,  Roses, 
and  General  Ornamen  tal  Stock. 

GET  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BOR  I  KS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  SL,  San  Francisco. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  ai>ricot  trees  in  Fresno,  Tulare  and 
Kings  county  are  in  excellent  shape,  and 
if  rain  falls  an  excellent  crop  will  re- 
sult. 

A  large  number  of  Oregon  apple  grow- 
ers are  purchasing  land  at  El  Cajon, 
San  Diego  county,  and  intend  planting 
apples  and  oranges. 

W.  Brown,  of  Corcoran,  is  planting  35 
acres  to  muscat  grapes.  Twenty  acres 
have  already  been  planted  and  the  rest 
will  be  in  the  ground  by  next  week. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Sharp,  of 
Kings  county,  states  that  the  vines  and 
trees  are  in  excellent  condition,  there  be- 
ing very  few  cases  of  peach  blight  in  evi- 
dence. 

Heavy  shipments  of  apple  and  other 
trees  are  being  made  for  the  Beaumont 
district,  near  Los  Angeles.  Some  80,000 
"trees  will  be  required  to  complete  orders 
for  planting. 

Harry  Brooks  is  planting  15  acres  of 
almonds  for  himself  near  Arbuckle,  and 
30  acres  for  G.  L.  Herndon.  This  makes 
about  190  acres  of  almonds  which  Mr. 
Brooks  has  charge  of. 

The  season  looks  good  to  the  berry 
growers  around  Sebastopol.  Forty  dol- 
lars per  ton  is  the  minimum  price  being 
paid  for  Loganberries  and  blackberries, 
and  before  the  season  opens  it  is  expected 
that  even  a  better  price  will  be  obtained. 

Kern  county  wants  a  quarantine  estab- 
lished for  fruit  trees  and  is  co-operating 
with  Tulare  county  in  that  regard.  Gov- 
ernor Schulz  and  Inspectors  Frame  and 
Kennedy  are  at  work  on  this  matter  and 
hope  to  give  Kern  county  proper  quaran- 
tine. 

The  horticulturists  of  Asnland,  Oregon, 
are  considering  forming  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  aiding  tne  small  berry  and 
fruit  growers.  A  committee  consisting 
of  C.  H.  Bartow,  \V.  H.  Gowdy,  and  C.  H. 
Pierce,  were  appointed  to  look  into  this 
matter. 

Twelve  carloads  of  oranges  and  one  car 
of  lemons  are  now  marooned  at  Caliente, 
on  the  Salt  Lake  route,  due  to  floods  in 
southern  Nevada.  This  fruit  was  packed 
about  the  first  of  January,  but  the  rail- 
road thought  they  could  save  some  of  it 
so  they  have  sent  A.  L.  Woodill  to  re- 
pack and  re-ship  the  oranges. 

The  work  of  cultivating  vineyards 
around  Woodland  is  now  in  progress.  In 
previous  seasons  the  vegetation  attained 
such  a  rank  growth  before  the  land  was 
dry  enough  to  work,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  put  the  vineyards  under  proper  culti- 
vation. On  account  of  the  low  price  of 
grapes  very  few  young  vines  were  planted 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Ejcex. 

Sittings  from  my  choke  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
*2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Small  sound  Potato™  suitable  for  hog  or 
chicken  feed,  25c  a  sack  f.  o.  b.  Stockton, 
carlots  or  less.     If   interested,   write  or 
phone 

PLATT  produce:  CO., 

Stockton,  Cal. 


ONLT  SEEDS  TO  BECEIYI 
GOLD  MEDAL- HIGHEST 
AWARD  AT  AYP  E 


WE  want  every  farmer  in  this  country  who  uses  our  twines  to 
go  through  the  entire  harvest  season  without  one  break  in 
the  field.    We  have  set  out  to  make  that  the  standard  test  of 
al  twines,  and  we  believe  that  I  H  C  twine  comes  nearer  being  such 
a  grade  than  any  other  twine. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  the  more  seriously  because  we  have  stood  back  of 
the  Sisal  and  Standard  Sisal  twines  and  the  better  grades  of  Manila  ever  since 
twine  was  made. 

85  to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  twine  used  is  Sisal.  It  comes  in  a  larger  strand  than 
the  Manila  twine;  and,  as  all  binders  are  adjusted  to  use  this  twine,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  bigger,  stronger  twine  has  proved  more  satisfactory  in  actual  me- 
chanical binding.  Its  only  equal  is  the  higher  grade,  higher  priced  Manila,  which 
also  bears  the  I  H  C  trade-mark. 

These  two  twines  represent  the  highest  point  of  excellence  thus  far  attained  in 
binder  twine.    You  get  the  best  when  you  ask  your  dealer  for  an 

I  H  C  Brand  of  Sisal— Standard  Sisal- 
Manila  or  Pure  Manila 

You  get  a  twine  that  has  made  its  record  in  millions  of  wheat  fields. 

One  that  is  guaranteed  of  standard  length  and  standard  strength. 

One  that  is  smooth-running;  that  works  at  a  steady  tension,  without  kinking  or 
tangling  ia  the  twine  box,  and  consequently  without  any  loss. 

One  that  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  breaks  and  that  works  well  in  the 
binder  knotter.  Good  binder  twine  is  as  important  to  you  during  harvest  as  good 
weather.  You  cannot  regulate  the  weather,  but  you  can  pick  your  twine.  If  you 
want  to  be  positive  that  you  will  have  no  twine  delays,  choose  your  twine — Sisal 
500-ft.;  Standard  (which  is  made  from  pure  Sisal)  500-ft.;  Manila  600-ft.,  or  Pure 
Manila  650-ft. — from  any  of  the  following  I  II  C  brands: 

Champion  Deering  McCormick 

Milwaukee         Osborne         Piano  International 
These  brands  mean  time-insurance  for  you  during  harvest. 

Let  your  local  dealer  know  well  in  advance  what  your  needs  will  be.  The  mills  are  working 
dow.  And  if  you  want  more  interesting  facts  on  binder  twine,  write  nearest  branch  house  for 
particulars. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver.  Col.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore. 
Spokane.  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

iLncorpo  rated) 
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"Bean  Magic 


The  Wonder  Among 
Hand  Spray  Pumps 

Easiest  running  spray  pump  in  the 
world.  The  unique  mechanism  saves  one- 
third  of  the  labor  ordinarily  required.  No 
other  hand  pump  can  be  maintained  at 
high  pressure  by  one  operator — because  no 
other  hand  pump  is  built  like  the  Bean. 
It  can't  be — the  better  features  are  all 
patented.    Send  for  Catalog  24. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Also— Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Spray  Pumps 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue — 

HOW  TO  SPRAY 

When  to  Spray,  and 
What  Spray  to  Use 

Mai  lei  I  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  MOUSE 
31  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EM 


WRITE  TO  LILLYS 
SEATTLE**  PORTLAND 
FOR  CATALOG -FREE 


HOLD  THEIR  CUTTING  EDGE 


These  scythes  are  band  ham meieu  Horn  the  i  i  -t  Swedish  sitel,  and  the  culling  edge  lies 
Imbedded  and  protected  between  two  layers  of  softer  steel.  They  are  light  and  durable,  and  lit  any 
American  snath.   May  be  returned,  If  found  defective. 

For  sale  by  hardware  dealers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  No.  10. 
CALIFORNIA  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  268  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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this  j'ear,  and  many  old  vineyards  were 
dug  up. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  San  Joaquin  county  at  Lodi,  it 
was  decided  to  adopt  a  standard  fruit 
pack.  The  four  basket  crate  being  se- 
lected for  grapes,  which  packages  bearing 
the  standardization  label  will  be  assessed 
to  help  defray  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  rigid  system  of  inspection  of  all 
fruit  which  will  be  shipped  out  under  the 
new  regulations. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  hop  farmers  of  Yolo  county  are  so 
encouraged  by  the  high  price,  that  they 
are  making  preparations  to  plant  large 
acreages. 

Nevada  City  has  two  maple  sugar  trees, 
14  years  old,  which  are  as  large  and  in  as 
good  condition  as  any  which  can  be  found 
in  Vermont. 

Isaac  Ely  is  putting  his  land  into  wheat 
again  after  using  it  for  two  years  as  cat- 
tle pasturage.  This  farm  is  located  near 
Knights  Landing. 

For  the  first  time  car  lot  loads  of  Cali- 
fornia asparagus  will  be  shipped  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  expected  that  150  cars  will 
be  shipped  to  that  city  before  the  aspara- 
gus season  is  over. 

California  celery  has  advanced  from  $5 
to  $6  per  case  in  the  East.  California 
cauliflower,  however,  was  not  in  such 
good  demand.  The  best  lots  bringing 
$1.25  per  case  and  ordinary  crates  from 
80c.  to  $1. 

The  farmers  south  of  San  Jose  and 
Fresno  are  getting  very  anxious  on  ac- 
count of  the  drying  up  of  the  ground  due 
to  the  lack  of  rainfall.  In  some  sections 
there  has  not  been  enough  rainfall  to  lay 
the  dust  since  the  first  of  January. 

The  summer  fallowed  grain  in  Butte 
county  is  coming  up  very  well  and  the 
prospects  are  fairly  good.  The  area  plow- 
ed during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  was  more  than  double  that 
plowed  during  the  corresponding  months 
last  year. 

The  first  shipment  of  asparagus  was 
made  out  of  Antioch  last  week  and  was 
more  than  15  days  later  than  that  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  Meek  Company  expect 
to  have  a  large  crop  of  excellent  aspara- 
gus. So  far  this  year  there  has  been  no 
high  water  or  broken  levees  to  injure 
the  roots. 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years  the 
Stanford  Estate  in  Tehama  county  will 
plant  its  holdings  to  wheat.  This  ranch 
comprises  some  3000  acres,  and  has  been 
devoted  to  stock  grazing  in  the  last  few 
years.  A  gasoline  traction  plow  will  be 
used  and  a  large  crop  is  expected,  result- 
ing from  the  long  rest  the  ground  has 
taken. 

The  acreage  put  out  to  sugar  beets 
around  Orland,  Glenn  county,  is  consid- 
erably larger  this  year  than  last.  Last 
year  at  this  time  only  175  acres  had  been 
put  in  beets,  while  this  year  over  5000 
acres  are  in  beets,  and  8200  acres  plowed 
and  the  planting  continues  at  the  rate  of 
about  110  acres  per  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  10,000  acres  will  be  put  in 
beets. 

The  first  crate  of  asparagus  to  be  ship- 
ped from  California  was  sent  from  Sac- 
ramento on  March  3rd.  This  crate  con- 
tained a  dozen  packages.  Asparagus 
shippers  and  growers  are  looking  forward 
to  the  biggest  season  in  the  history  of 
the  industry,  while  the  crop  is  about  ten 
days  later  than  usual,  it  will  be  of  ex- 
ceptional quality.  The  shipping  will  be 
in  full  blast  by  March  11th. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad  is  considering 
installing  a  refrigerator  car  service  for 
the  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
As  planned,  a  refrigerator  car  will  leave 

{Continued  on  Page  215.) 


HALLS  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


AS  01 


Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Feb.  25,  15)10. 


NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

THIS  IS  A  POISON  PREPARED  BY  SPECIAL  MACHINERY, 
WITH  A  HARD,  SWEET  COATING,  SINGULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE  TO  THE  ANIMAL,  AND  IS 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

SOLD  AND  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  FOR  20  YEARS. 
IT  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE,  BECAUSE 
THE  MOST  CERTAIN. 


TIME  SAVED 


LABOR  SAVED 


MONEY  SAVED 


Don't  Waste  Time  and  Money  by  Trying  New  Exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandi:e  Stores. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Langley  &  Michaels  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ORTHO  ARSENATE  of  LEAD 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Made  by  scientific  men  in  a  scientific  way. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  California,  the 
greatest  apple  producing  country  in  the  West. 
Write  for  new  prices  and  our  free  booklets. 

California  Spray -Chemical  Co. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

SALES  AGENTS: 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  san  jose,  cal. 
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C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Cable  Address: 
"  Resurgam  "  —  Leibers    and    Western  Union. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grade 
Fertilizer 


Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 
Convenient  for  use 
Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in- 
creased crop  of  1000  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $25  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
Interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 
Nitrata  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  U/AI  MITT 
PERFECTION  ™  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  1%  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  2J  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufliclently  attractive  to  clean  It  Out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 

San  Dlmas.  California. 


See  That 

Wheel? 

It  is  a  Perfect 

Tree 

Protector 


A  New  Steel  Harrow 

(Pat.  March  31,  1908) 

Unequalled  for  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Kxtra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlast  a 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Made  in  varlousBl7.es. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  for  circular  and  prices  to 


E.  SWOPE,  Manufacturer, 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Orange  Seed-Hed  Stock,  Florida  Hough  Lemon  Seed-Hed  Stock,  Valenclas. 
Largest  citrus  seedling  nurseries  In  the  State.    Phones :  M  aln  MB,  1 1  ome  2620. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 


P.  II.  Olsbrow,  Prop. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 

SHIRES    COMING   INTO  THEIR 
OWN. 


The  Shire  is  becoming  more  popular 
every  day  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  value 
of  these  low,  broad  and  massive  horses 
for  pulling  heavy  loads  is  causing  a  heavy 
demand  for  them.  K.  Stewart,  who  prob- 
ably sells  more  horses  than  any  one  man 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  says  that  he  has 
more  requests  for  animals  with  Shire 
strains  than  any  other  breed. 

Many  of  the  best  draft  horses  in  San 
Francisco  have  Shire  blood.  Their  enor- 
mous weight  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  pull  heavy  loads  on  slippery  pavements 
where  lighter  horses  would  fall.  The 
Shire,  because  of  this  enormous  weight, 
has  only .  to  lean  against  the  collar  to 
start  the  load.    This  amounts  to  some- 


animals  is  impressed  with  their  wonder- 
ful bone  and  quality.  Many  excellent 
judges  of  horse  flesh  have  recently  made 
purchases.  Robert  Orr  of  Hollister,  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  recent  work-horse 
parade  in  San  Francisco,  bought  two 
horses.  L.  M.  Ladd  of  San  Francisco  also 
bought  the  same  number,  and  A.  G. 
Turner  took  one. 


THE  CATALPA  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  been  growing 
Catalpa  speciosa  around  our  stable  and 
corral  and  find  that  horses  will  not 
browse  on  it  or  touch  it,  while  they  like 
poplars  and  other  trees  so  well  that  we 
can  hardly  protect  them.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  some  of  your  readers  may 
not  know. 

The  catalpa  has  a  good  shape,  is  a  rapid 
grower,  is  easily  cared  for  and  so  far  has 
been  perfectly  resistant  to  frost  here.  It 
blossomed  the  third  year,  and  we  are  told 
the  wood  is  quite  desirable.  In  Stockton 
are  some  trees  that  suffer  much  from 


Birdsall  Xerxes,  Recently  Imported  From  England  by  the  Salvador 
Stock  Farm  at  Napa. 


thing  when  horses  are  compelled  to  stop 
every  few  blocks,  as  they  do  in  the  cities 
to  await  passing  cars  and  blockades. 

The  Shire  has  proved  his  worth  in 
breeding  with  mixed  breeds.  Here  his 
strength,  ruggedness  and  real  draft  qual- 
ity has  made  him  a  great  favorite  as  a 
sire  of  brood  mares.  The  Shire  mare  can 
be  bred  to  stallions  of  almost  any  of  the 
other  breeds  of  drafters  with  almost 
positive  assurance  of  success.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Percheron  crosses.  The 
Shire  is  perhaps  quite  as  successful  when 
crossed  with  the  smaller  and  lighter 
frame  mares  of  other  breeds.  A  cross  be- 
tween a  Shire  and  a  native  horse  makes 
an  excellent  animal  for  the  farmer.  It 
has  strength,  stamina  and  activity.  The 
bone  and  quality  coming  from  the  sire 
and  the  stamina  from  the  mare. 

Seeing  the  need  of  the  Shire  horse  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Salvador  Stock  Farm 
of  Napa  has  imported  direct  from  England 
a  large  number  of  superb  Shire  mares  and 
stallions.  They  were  picked  by  Henry 
Wheatley,  who  is  an  expert  on  this  breed. 
Mr.  Wheatley  is  now  in  England  and  will 
soon  return  with  about  10  mares  and  12 
stallions.  He  is  now  in  attendance  at  the 
Royal  Horse  Show  in  London,  where  he 
is  buying  horses,  and  will  have  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  Shire  breed  to  show  at 
the  various  fairs  this  fall.  This  stock 
farm  has  some  wonderful  two,  three,  and 
four  year  old  Shire  stallions,  which  have 
clear,  flinty  bones  and  fine,  silky  hair  on 
the  legs;  horses  which  are  bound  to  give 
increased  bone,  size  and  suggedness  to  any 
colt  they  sire. 

Kvciv   horseman  who  has  seen  these 


from  frost,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
Catalpa  speciosa.  I  think  this  other  tree 
has  caused  much  unjust  prejudice  against 
speciosa. 

J.  A.  Sanford. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Feb.  23. 

[This  is  interesting.  Catalpa  bignoides 
is  probably  the  wicked  partner  to  which 
you  refer.  It  is  less  hardy  and  is  inferior 
in  other  ways  and  has  caused  the  friends 
of  speciosa  in  the  Central  West  much 
trouble  for  many  years.  In  California 
less  has  been  said  about  it  because  not 
many  catalpas  are  grown,  although  there 
probably  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Sanford  will 
do  public  service  by  looking  further  into 
this  matter. — Editor.] 


BLACK  LEG  AMONG  SHEEP. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  sheep  are 
subject  to  black  leg.  I  have  about  1000 
head  and  have  lost  20  or  25;  it  acts  like 
black  leg  does  with  calves.  They  are  only 
sick  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  they  die. 

F.  H.  W. 

Edgewood. 

Black  leg,  or  anthrax  fever,  is  common 
to  sheep,  and  it  appears  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  mostly  in  wet  seasons 
when  the  pasture  is  growing  luxuriantly. 
Then  the  sheep  with  vigorous  appetites 
gorge  themselves  so  that  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  overtaxed  and  the  blood  is  dis- 
organized, and  before  long  the  sheep  drop 
and  suddenly  die. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  black  leg 
are  swollen  body  with  black  patches  scat- 
tered over  the  carcass,  especially  on  the 
forequarter,  the  flank  and  the  hindquar- 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,    PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  live  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  sta  Hons  quickly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  In 
the  business.  Kor  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  offer  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Every  horse  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.   For  particulars  address 

E.  LOVELL,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  D.  1.  Napa.  HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Proprietor. 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
lie,  Hogs  or  Poultry. 

QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    IMnnP^TH  fAI 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.    "HJLJIZO  1  KJ, 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   r2$ 

Fat   2n$ 

Carbohydrates   6S«o 

Hbre   IK 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  l'iue. 
We  ate  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.I.  Koot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  .Supplies  in  the  World. 
(  orrespondence  Solicited. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Saccem fully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff    Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  till  most  effective  method  known  for  illuminating 
CflPUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
0UrrlL.no     safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  tha  t  burrow.  Ttsts  made  by 

■   (ha  Oapartmant  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualilied  sal- 

SfllllRRFlN  isfaction.   Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-T.-P.  E  .  Seattle. 

Simple. safe. effective.  Sand  (or  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 
If  not,  write  lo  Hitt  Fireworks  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (five  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  ItySend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 

Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF.  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW  1NV1QORATOR. 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Black  Three  Year  Old 
Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

IF  INTERESTED  ADDRESS 
BOX  0,  VACAVILLE,  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.  Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 


ter.  It  is  first  noticed  in  a  flock  when 
some  commence  to  limp  and  the  sides 
swell  up.  .  When  the  hand  is  passed  over 
these  spots,  the  wool  comes  off  readily  and 
a  crackling  sound  is  heard  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gas  collected  beneath  the  skin. 
The  mouth  and  tongue  are  inflamed  and 
blistered  and  the  eyes  red. 

To  prevent  this  disorder  it  is  only 
necessary  to  prevent  the  cause;  that  is, 
insure  regular  feeding  and  avoid  sudden 
changes  from  poor  to  rich  food,  or  the  re- 
verse. The  treatment  should  be  an  im- 
mediate purgative.  The  following  may  be 
given  in  oatmeal  gruel  or  in  any  other 
thick  mucilaginous  liquid;  sulphate  of 
soda,  two  ounces;  flowers  of  sulphur,  one 
ounce;  powdered  myrrh,  one  scruple.  A 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  and 
a  pint  of  water  may  be  given  six  hours 
afterward.  If  taken  at  the  commencing 
of  the  symptom  this  treatment  will  prob- 
ably be  effective,  but  if  taken  later  it  can 
not  be  depended  on. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Farmers  over  the  State  are  reluctant  to 
let  go  of  their  hops  for  less  than  9  cents 
and  some  are  even  holding  out  for  10 
cents.  Conditions  look  as  though  this 
price  can  be  obtained. 

The  Hays  Cattle  Company  was  recently 
incorporated  in  Tulare  county.  The  place 
of  business  is  Lemoore,  and  the  directors 
are  J.  N.  Hays,  R.  D.  Hays  and  R.  W. 
Forbes. 

Fourteen  carloads  of  cattle  were  re- 
cently shipped  from  Reno  to  the  Western 
Meat  Company.  The  same  train  also  took 
four  carloads  to  J.  G.  James  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

The  loss  of  sheep  in  the  country  east  of 
Cedarville,  Modoc  county,  is  estimated  to 
be  about  50  per  cent,  and  also  a  heavy  loss 
ol'  horses  and  cattle. 

William  Menzle  of  Redding  recently 
killed  a  steer  the  carcass  of  which  weighed 
1700  pounds.  The  animal  is  a  three-year- 
old  Hereford  steer  raised  in  the  Fall  River 
valley  by  James  Snell. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Company 
is  having  all  its  mules  vaccinated  for 
anthrax  at  Hamilton  City.  Over  800  head 
of  animals  have  already  been  vaccinated 
in  this  vicinity. 

George  O.  Hoag,  Jr.,  and  Joe  Tait  have 
bought  1700  acres  of  land  near  Red  Bluff 
and  are  going  into  the  sheep  raising 
business. 

The  warm  weather  in  the  last  week 
has  brought  out  the  feed  in  Tulare  county 
very  well  and  good  feed  is  assured  the 
cattle. 

C.  B.  Orvis  and  T.  J.  Moran  recently 
purchased  a  herd  of  cattle  from  C.  E. 
Cummins  of  Cedarville,  Modoc  county, 
for  $11,000. 

J.  A.  Armstrong  of  Salinas  recently 
shipped  100  head  of  sugar  beet  pulp  fed 
beef  to  Los  Angeles.  They  averaged  1625 
pounds  and  were  sold  for  $10.20  per  hun- 
dred. 

The  Kings  county  supervisors  recently 
passed  an  ordinance  placing  a  bounty  of 
$2  on  coyotes. 

James  Dodson,  manager  of  the  Green 
Cattle  Company's  ranches  in  Mexico,  re- 
ports feed  in  very  good  condition  in  the 
Southern  Republic. 

Some  4,000,000  acres  of  public  land 
aLong  the  edges  of  and  within  the  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  is  not  best  suited 
to  forest  purposes  is  soon  to  be  restored 
for  public  entry.  Much  of  this  land  is 
only  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  al- 
though some  of  it  can  be  cultivated. 

Representative  of  the  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation are  protesting  to  Congress  against 
the  methods  in  which  railroads  handle 
stock.  One  witness  stated  that  100,000 
head  of  stock  were  taken  from  the  cars 
dead  every  year  as  a  result  of  inhuman 
handling.  A  bill  was  introduced  fixing 
the  minimum  rate  of  16  miles  an  hour  at 
which  railroads  may  transport  live  stock. 


The  stock  men  of  Newman  and  vicinity 
are  taking  steps  preparatory  to  having  a 
live  stock  show  at  Newman  on  March  l!t. 

The  Texas  tick  is  now  confined  to  one 
township  in  Fresno  county,  due  to  the 
efficient  work  of  the  live  stock  inspectors. 

The  report  of  Frank  Griffith,  live  stock 
inspector  for  Kings  county,  shows  that  he 
had  several  cases  of  glanders  and  hog 
cholera  during  the  month  of  January. 

Frank  Cowee,  of  Biggs,  recently  sold 
some  hogs  five  months  old  which  averaged 
142  pounds  apiece.  Mr.  Cowee  has  sold 
over  $200  worth  of  hogs  from  one  sow. 

J.  C.  Griffith  has  imported  two 
thoroughbred  mulefoot  hogs  for  his 
ranch  near  Kings  City,  Monterey  county. 

Six  carloads  of  beet  pulp  fed  cattle 
were  recently  shipped  out  of  Salinas  by 
Arthur  Hebbron,  Sam  Matthews,  and  the 
Bardin  Brothers.  Six  carloads  went  to 
Miller  &  Lux,  and  four  carloads  to  C.  F. 
Johnson,  San  Francisco. 

Cattlemen  report  that  many  of  the 
young  cattle  near  the  Huachua,  Arizona, 
are  dying  of  the  black  leg. 

The  customs  collector  at  El  Paso  re- 
ports that  105,455  head  of  cattle  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  last  year 
and  their  value  was  $1,443,459. 

McCough  &  Fulcher,  of  Fort  Bidwell, 
Modoc  county,  have  sold  out  their  cattle 
interests  to  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Surprise 
Valley. 

Excellent  feed  is  reported  in  Presidio 
county,  Texas,  due  to  recent  rains  and 
snow. 

Edeson  &  Foulke,  of  Gazelle,  Siskiyou 
county,  recently  sold  a  cow  to  the  Smith 
Meat  Company,  of  Portland,  which 
weighed  1740  pounds,  and  sold  at  $8.25 
per  hundred,  or  a  total  of  $71.77.  This 
is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  beef 
cow  in  that  county. 

Salem's  annual  horse  show  will  be  held 
April  8  and  9.  This  show  has  become 
so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  it 
in  one  day  as  formerly,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  a  two  days'  session  of 
it.  On  the  second  day  there  will  be  held, 
in  connection  with  the  show,  a  horse 
sale.  C.  L.  Dick  has  been  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  has  the  show 
in  charge. 

A  shipment  of  16  cars  of  cattle  was 
recently  made  from  Winnemucca,  Nevada, 
to  the  Western  Meat  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Part  of  the  stock  came  from  the 
Evans  ranch,  and  the  balance  from  the 
Grayson  ranch  in  Paradise  valley.  Miller 
&  Lux  also  shipped  out  20  carloads  of 
cattle,  18  going  to  Los  Banos  and  the  re- 
mainder to  Los  Angeles. 

Many  cattle  are  being  shipped  out  of 
Surprise  valley,  Modoc  county.  The  Ger- 
lach  Live  Stock  Company  sold  400,  and 
D.  B.  Brown  sold  160. 

R.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Visalia,  recently  re- 
turned from  the  East,  where  he  has  been 
buying  live  stock.  He  brought  back  sev- 
eral head  of  Short-horns  and  Herefords, 
besides  a  number  of  prize  sheep  and  hogs. 
In  the  lot  were  three  Tamworth  hogs  for 
C.  J.  Shannon,  of  Visalia.  These  are  the 
unglish  bacon  hogs. 

This  season  has  been  a  very  good  one 
for  the  lambs  in  Sutter  county.  The  in- 
crease is  above  the  average,  and  the  feed 
is  coming  up  in  good  shape. 

The  Alfalfa  Products  Company  are  go- 
ing to  build  an  alfalfa  meal  mill.  This 
same  company  has  a  similar  mill  under 
construction  at  Alfalfa,  Tehama  county. 

S.  H.  Grigsby  recently  bought  several 
carloads  of  horses  and  mules  in  Oregon 
and  brought  them  to  Woodland,  Yolo 
county. 

The  feed  on  the  desert  is  so  poor  that 
the  sheepmen  around  the  Prescott  Na- 
tional Forest  have  been  given  permission 
to  move  their  sheep  shearing  plant  into 
the  Reserve.  The  forest  department  has 
been  very  liberal  with  the  sheepmen  and 
has  granted  permits  for  over  25,000  addi- 
tional sheep,  until  the  grass  sprouts  on 
the  desert. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

117  First  Prize  Hlbhons;  KU  Second  Prize  Ribbons; 
35  Third  Prize  Ribbons;  13  Fourth  Prize  Ribbons; 
3  Fifth  Prize  Ribbons;  21)  Champion  Ribbons. 

200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 

New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and  German  Coaehers,  just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stables.  J.  F.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  .1  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA.  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST., SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADED  Blake,  Moftitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn.   Blake  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

NOT  THE 
"MAIL  ORDER"  KIND 


The  World's  Standard  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  not  sold  in 
the  "mail  order"  way  and  there- 
fore not  advertised  with  the  big 
newspaper  space  and  big  "word 
claims"  used  to  sell  low  grade 
separators  in  that  manner. 

Part  of  the  money  spent  in  cost- 
ly advertising  and  catalogues  to 
sell  inferior  separators  in  the 
"mail  order"  way  is  put  into 
vastly  better  made  machines  in 
the  case  of  De  Laval  separators, 
and  part  of  it  into  commissions  to 
local  agents  who  look  after  the 
setting  up  of  the  machine  and  the 
instruction  of  the  buyer  in  its 
proper  use,  as  well  as  the  prompt 
supplying  of  any  needed  parts 
for  it  in  the  years  to  come. 

That's  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  sale  between  the  De 
Laval  and  most  other  makes  of 
cream  separators,  of  which  the 
De  Laval  buyer  gets  the  benefit 
instead  of  the  newspaper  and 
printer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agent  to  you  send  for 
a  catalogue  and  his  address. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


165-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 
DRUM M  A.  SACRAMENTO  ST8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLI* 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1018  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


GUARANTEED 

MILK  FEVER  CURE 

A  Positive  Specific  for  fhe  Complete 
Cure  of  Milk  Fever. 


The  treatment  Is  absolutely  harmless.  The 
method  of  injecting  medicated  air  Into  the 
udder  requires  but  little  time  and  is  readily 
accomplished  by  the  milk  fever  apparatus. 

Out  of  914  case9  of 
Milk  Fever,  900  cases 
completely  recov- 
ered. Six  hours  after 
the  treatment  is  ad- 
ministered the  cow 
will  show  great  signs 
of  improvement,  and 
In  twelve  hours  she 
will  have  recovered, 
and  the  milk  will 
completely  return  In 
a  few  days. 

The  apparatus  for 
administeringthe  air 
treatment  is  simple 
In  Its  construction ;  stands  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  and  each  part  can  be  duplicated  at  a 
reasonable  cost  by  sending  to  the  company. 

PRICE  OF  OUTFIT,  INCLUDING  MEDICINE,  $5.00 
ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Remedies 
349-351  EIGHTH  STREET        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 
Will  Positively  Cure  or  Money  Refunded. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

THEY  LAST  LONGER !  "©8 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


WARD   LEAVES  FOR 
MANILA. 


The  dairy  interests  of  California  have 
received  a  hard  blow  in  the  departure  of 
Dr.  Archibald  R.  Ward  for  Manila,  where 
he  goes  to  take  charge  of  the  veterinary 
interests  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Dr.  Ward  has  done  more  than  any  one 
other  person  for  certified  milk.  It  was 
through  his  hard,  painstaking  efforts  that 
dailies  in  California  took  up  the  sanitary 
milk  problem  and  took  steps  towards  wip- 
ing out  tuberculosis  in  their  herds. 

At  the  present  time.  Dr.  Ward  is  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology  and  director  of 
State  Hygienic  Laboratories.  The  work 
that  Dr.  Ward  takes  up  in  the  Philippines 
calls  for  much  research  work,  and  he  will 
have  the  best  laboratory  in  the  Orient  to 
work  in,  and  40  graduate  veterinarians 
under  him. 

His  chief  crusade  will  be  against  the 
rinderpest,  which  at  the  present  time, 
threatens  to  wipe  out  the  water  buffalo, 
the  only  work  animal  of  the  Philippine 
islands.  This  pest  is  so  bad  that  several 
provinces  have  had  their  entire  herds 
wiped  out  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cany  on  the  simplest  farming  industries. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Oarlyle  &  Richardson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
have  established  a  dairy  near  Corcoran 
and  will  sell  their  cream  to  the  local 
creamery. 

The  Lemoore  Cream  &  Butter  Company 
is  installing  an  ice  plant  in  its  creamery, 
preparatory  to  handling  the  cream  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

The  Selma  Co  operative  Dairy  Associa 
tion,  which  moved  its  creamery  plant  to 
Kingsburg  a  few  months  ago,  is  to  re- 
turn to  Selma  this  week.  When  the 
creamery  was  moved  to  Kingsburg  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  prove  a  better  field 
as  many  of  the  dairying  lands  of  Selma 
were  planted  to  orchards,  but  such  did 
not  prove  the  case,  hence  the  return. 
The  building  will  be  greatly  improved 
upon  and  milk  routes  established  in  Tra- 
ver,  Kingsburg,  Laton.  Fowler,  Conejo 
and  Parlier.  All  the  output  from  this 
creamery  goes  to  the  Los  Angeles  mar- 
ket. 

The  first  butter  from  the  Delano  Cream- 
ery was  made  last  week.  It  consisted  of 
260  pounds  and  was  made  from  the  cream 
of  14  dairies. 

The  Maple  Grove  Creamery  Company, 
of  Lemoore.  will  soon  open  a  pasteuriz- 
ing plant  to  supply  Los  Angeles  with 
sweet  milk  and  cream.  .1.  N.  Dowhay, 
manager  of  the  company,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  special 
train  will  run  from  that  section  of  coun- 
try to  supply  the  Los  Angeles  market 
with  sweet  milk. 

Four  men  were  recently  convicted  in 
Chicago  for  buying  white  oleomargarine 
and  coloring  it  in  imitation  of  butter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  papers  the  evidence  of  the 
case  shows  that  William  .1.  Moxley,  the 
Congressman  who  is  making  such  a  fight 
for  oleomargarine,  stood  for  the  fines  of 
all  sellers  of  oleomargarine  who  were 
convicted. 

The  Yuba  City  Dairy  Company  is  check- 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  ape  - 
feet  fitting  colla<? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-f  ttine  shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Light  Wire 


A  roll  of  heavy  fence  means 
big  wire.  Big  wire  means 
more  strength  and  longer  life. 

Insist     upon    the  dealerl^H 
weighing  the  roll  of  fence  he 
sells  you.    This  will  tell  the 
story  quicker  than  any  other 
way,  for  you  cannot  always 

tell  the  size  of  wire  by  eye.  American  Fence  will 
stand  this  test  against  any  fence  made,  and  will 
prove  its  greater  weight.  Why,  then,  pay  the  same 
money  for  a  lighter  fence? 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It 
is  made  of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for 
woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  same  elastic  hinged-joint  (patented) 
principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from 
breaking  under  hard  usage. 

Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions  and 
you  will  tind  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  dura- 
bility, strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  uses. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 


American  Fence 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE.  I'ealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  anil  trlvi 
prlees.  Also  iret  from  him  booklet  entitled,  "HOW  T(  I  IU1LH  A  CHEAP  t'ONCKF.TK  KKM  K  POST,"  furnished 
free  for  the  asking. 


Chicago 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ROSTROM'S 

"      WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
■"■"■™*        IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  410  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LKVKI,  with  TKLESi  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  In  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING,  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  14UAKANTEED  to  be  absolutelv  SIMPLE.  AC- 
CURATE, Dl'HA  RLE  and  dependable  In  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  (or  Booklet.      SSI  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


ing  and  sowing  140  acres  of  land  to  al- 
falfa. 

The  report  of  the  Western  Yolo  Cream- 
ery shows  a  profit  of  15r/c  on  the  stock 
valuation.  Over  $27,000  was  paid  out  last 
year  for  cream,  which  is  an  increase  of 
25%  over  the  amount  paid  out  the  year 
before.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  M.  O.  Wyatt,  president;  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Henderson, 


secretary.  The  directors  of  this  year  are: 
J.  A.  Henderson,  Ed  Graf,  F.  W.  Wilson, 
M.  O.  Wyatt,  T.  E.  McFall,  John  Seivers 
and  W.  H.  Mitchell. 


B.  G.  McBride,  one  of  the  lergest  sheep- 
men of  northern  Nevada,  has  sent  out  a 
search  party  to  the  Kawich  range  in 
search  of  a  band  of  4000  sheep  and  three 
herders. 
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ROPY  MILK. 


Ropy  milk  is  not  uncommon  in  many 
dairies.  Dairymen  will  be  interested  in 
a  bulletin  entitled  "Ropy  Milk  in  Rhode 
Island,"  recently  issued  by  the  Rhode 
Island  station.  From  investigations  and 
experiments,  the  station  concluded  that 
ropy  milk  is  due  to  the  presence  of  mi- 
cro-organisms which  gain  entrance  to 
the  milk  through  the  use  of  contaminated 
utensils.  Ropiness  in  milk,  when  once 
it  has  gained  entrance  to  a  dairy  or  a 
farm,  can  be  eliminated  by  the  following 
method:  (1)  Wash  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water,  then  scald  and  place  in 
the  sun  for  several  hours  all  utensils  used 
in  the  process  of  handling  the  milk  (this 
to  include  the  pail,  strainer,  straining 
cloths,  containers,  cream  pans  and  covers; 
(2)  during  the  handling  of  the  milk  keep 
the  hands  perfectly  clean;  (3)  wash  the 
teats  and  udders  of  the  cows  in  warm 
water,  each  time,  before  milking. 


SALE  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 


Every  farmer  should  be  up  on  his  toes 
for  the  sale  of  draft  mares  and  colts  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco,  March  15th. 
This  will  be  the  complete  dispersal  sale 
of  Van  Valkenburg  horses  of  Klamath 
county,  Oregon.  Over  385  horses  will  be 
sold,  including  50  head  of  the  famous 
Horseshoe  Bar  brand.  B.  Stewart,  of  297 
Valencia  street,  who  is  conducting  this 
sale,  certainly  has  the  most  attractive  lot 
of  horses  which  has  been  offered  in  this 
city  for  some  time.  He  selected  them 
himself,  and  being  in  the  business  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  bought  horses  best 
adapted  for  this  section  of  the  country. 
There  are  mares,  stallions,  geldings,  and 
weanlings,  broken  and  unbroken,  so 
everyone  should  find  the  horse  he  wants. 
Many  of  the  mares  are  in  foal  which  as- 
sures an  early  profit  to  the  buyer. 

The  expanding  demand  for  horses  of 
this  class  should  cause  every  farmer  who 
anticipates  buying  a  horse  in  the  near 
future  to  attend  this  sale  and  get  a  horse 
before  they  go  any  higher. 

The  draft  offerings  are  especially 
notable,  having  the  form,  character  and 
action  which  puts  money  in  the  buyers' 
pockets  and  assures  good  colts  when 
bred. 


D.  E.  Furrow  recently  sold  his  dairy 
cows  to  the  Imperial  Valley  Creamery 
Company. 


DAIRYMEN  WANTED. 

Swede  without  family,  for  a  small  dairy 
on  the  .shares;  near  Elk  Grove.  Address, 
3801  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco; 
evenings. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  §100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  part.c- 
ulars  "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  KOEDING.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Besi 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorne 
Durharns.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal . 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


II.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

C.  A.  STOWK.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY     CO.,   Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  <  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  se  ies. 
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G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


Fresno  semi-weekly  making  a  tour  to 
Hanford,  Corcoran,  Tulare,  Visalia,  and 
all  way  stations.  This  will  be  a  great 
aid  to  the  farmers  of  this  district,  who 
wish  to  send  perishables  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco markets. 

George  Prince,  of  the  California  Vege- 
table Association,  reports  that  Dave 
Thomas,  of  Coachella,  will  have  the  earli- 
est cabbages  from  that  section  of  the 
State.  The  first  cabbage  last  year  brought 
$35  a  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Coachella,  but  before 
the  season  was  over  it  was  $46  a  ton.  It 
is  expected  that  a  larger  price  will  be  ob- 
tained this  year  than  last.  Last  year  Mr. 
Thomas  made  over  $1000  on  three  acres 
of  cabbages. 

J.  M.  Waterman,  manager  of  the  Lima 
Bean  Growers'  Association,  T.  G.  Gabbert, 
Charles  Donlon,  and  A.  Camarillo,  held 
a  meeting  recently  of  the  bean  growers 
near  Santa  Ana.  They  told  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  what  it  had  accomplished  for 
the  bean  growers  in  the  past  year.  Some 
of  the  growers  present  joined  the  associa 
tion  and  agreed  to  pool  their  beans.  Some 
of  the  growers,  however,  did  not  pool  and 
are  waiting  to  see  what  J.  L.  Irvine  is 
going  to  do.  Mr.  Irvine  owns  100,000 
acres  in  Orange  county,  and  he  has  17,000 
acres  devoted  to  Lima  and  Blackeye 
beans. 


Miscellaneous. 

F.  Levy,  a  chicken  raiser  of  Hanford, 
is  now  getting  12c.  a  pound  for  his  chick- 
ens. Last  week  he  sold  roosters  at  $8 
per  dozen. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  Farmers'  Union  recently  selected 
.1.  H.  Taylor,  of  Los  Angeles,  as  general 
sales  agent.  They  expect  to  handle  all 
their  grapes  through  him. 

The  Sonoma  County  Association  for  the 
Standardizing  of  Fruit  is  the  official  name 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  that  county.  The 
officers  of  this  body  are:  J.  W.  Turner,  of 
Sebastopol,  president:  W.  F.  Griffith,  of 
Geyserville,  vice-president;  C.  Hotle,  of 
Sebastopol,  treasurer,  and  E.  C.  Merritt, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  secretary. 

A  suit  to  collect  for  fruit,  was  tried  at 
San  Jose  last  week.  The  case  is  one 
where  a  grower  delivered  fruit  to  a  dryer, 
who  had  promised  to  purchase  the  crop 
of  prunes,  and  after  the  grower  had  taken 
the  fruit  to  the  dryer  the  fruit  was  re- 
jected on  account  of  a  claim  that  it  was 
not  in  good  condition.  The  grower  then 
took  the  fruit  to  another  dryer  where  it 
was  cured  and  sold  at  the  regular  market 
price.  The  suit  is  brought  to  collect  the 
difference  between  the  price  the  grower 
received  and  what  he  would  have  been 
paid  had  the  contract  with  the  dryer  been 
carried  out. 


FARM    W  ANTED 

We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  (or 
sale  in  good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


r 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Thing  That  Interests  Dairymen 

is  not  which  Company  has  made  the  most  failures  in  its 

attempts  to  make  successful  Cream  Separators,  or  which 
Company  has  abandoned  or  discarded  the  most  inventions 
because  (by  its  own  admissions)  of  the  inferiority  of  those 
inventions,  but 

Which  Has  the  Best  Cream  Separator 
in  1910. 

The  United  States  Separator  beat  all  of  its  competitors 
and  won  the  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  June  to  October,  1909. 

The  United  States  Separator  beat  all  competitors  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901,  in  fifty  (50)  consecutive 
runs,  with  ten  different  breeds  of  cows  and  won  the 
WORLD' S  RECORD  and  continues  to  hold  the  WORLD'S 
RECORD  in  1910. 

The  best  breeders  and  leading  dairymen  everywhere  use 
the  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  148  will  give  you  all  other  necessary  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


385  HEAD  AT  AUCTION-DRAFT  MARES  AND  GOETS 

Complete  Dispersal 
Sale  of  Stallions, 
Brood  Mares,  1,  2  and 
3  year  old  Fillips  and 
"Weanlings  from  the 
H.  H.  Van  Valken- 
one  of  the  best  Im- 
burg  Ranch  of  Kla- 
math county,  Oregon. 

85  Percheron  and 
Belgian  Mares,  3  to  6 
years  of  age,  weigh- 
ing from  1400  to  1900 
pounds,    in     foal  to 

ported  Belgian  Stallions  ever  brought  to  America. 

80  head  of  good,  blocky  made  Kange  Mares,  from  3  to  6  years  old  weieliinir 
1200  to  1400  pounds. 

50  head  of  the  famous  Horseshoe  Bar  brand  of  Horses,  weighing  from  1200  to 
1500    pounds,    and   4    to    6    years   old,    all  broken  to  work. 

100  head  of  heavy  Utah  Draft  Horses,  the  finest  ever  brought  to  this  city. 

100 — We  shall  also  sell  100  head  of  Range  stock  from  1000  to  1400  pounds, 
broken  and  unbroken. 

100  Range  Horses  will  be  sold  at  10  a.  m.  50  Horseshoe  Bar  brand  Horses  will  be 
sold  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

100  Draft  Horses  will  be  sold  at  1.30  p.  m.     100  Mares  and  Colts  will  be  sold  at  8  p.  m. 
We  shall  also  sell  the  famous  Belgian  Stallion,   weight   2000   pounds,  considered 
the  best  and  finest  ever  brought  to  this  country.    You  can  see  his  colts  at  the  sale. 

The  Sale  will  begin  at  10  A.  M.,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  15,  1910 

WESTERN  HORSE  MARKET, 


E.  STEWART  &  CO., 
Valencia  Street,  at  Fourteenth. 


We  are  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Crawford  Automobile,  the  best  low  priced 
car  in  America,  $1500  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 


■'YES— KOKOMO  KENCK  IS  CHEAPER."     IIok.  Stock,  Poultry 
and  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates.   Get  our  catalog  "D"  and 
net  price  list,  mailed  free  on  request.  They  are  worth  dollars  to  you. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal.— Office  :  822  Main  St. 


Foodstuffs  Low  This  Season 

If  you  do  not  agree  with  us  possi- 
bly you  have  not  been  quoted  on 

Cocoa  Cake  op  IVIeal 
Linseed  Oil  Cake  IVIeal 

You  know  they  are  the  best  feeds  on  the  market. 

Do  you  know  how  cheap  they  are  this  year  ? 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS,  Manufacturers, 

155  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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WAYSIDE  YARDS 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

High  Class  and 
Bred  for  Egg 
Production,  or 
Exhibition 

Purposes 

s.  c. 
White 
Leghorns. 

We  have  the 
combination  — 
Utility  and 
Fancy  —  We 
showed  the  finest  bird  in  the  show  of  800  exhibits 
at  Petaluma,  1909,  and  carried  off  all  Leghorn 
Prizes. 

We  want  the  trade  of  the  high  class  breeders 
of  the  Coast. 

Write  for  Prices. 
CARL    GREGORY,  Mgr. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


1st  Prize  Hen 
Kan  Jose  and  Petaluma, '08 


9  Prizes  from  9  en- 
trees at  A.  Y.  P. 
Ex.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

4  Firsts  and  all 
specials  at  San  Jose, 
'09.  Our  only  exhi- 
bitions  09.  3000 
birds  on  ranch 
now.  We  breed 
for  layers  first.  We 
sell  any  age.  day  old 
up.  Pullets,  10 
weeks,  SB  per  dozen 
up. 

Eggs,  $6  per  100. 
Setting  *2  up.  Send 
for  prices,  free 
booklet,  etc.,  etc. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN. 

49  Washington  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
-1  per  sitting,  *S  per  100. 
Haby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

MY  SPECIALTY 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $1.50,  $2.  $3  and  $5 
per  sitting  of  15 — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  100. 
WALTER  CI  It  11 Y, 
R.  F.  1).  Ni>.  21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Phone  State  57. 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-Cgg  size  15*60 
Cycle  Hrooder, 
&0-egg  size,  $8.00 
The  Philo  System 
an  article,  "A  Utile 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  EJmira,  New  York. 
Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St.,  Oakla 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
»d,  Cal. 


Incubator  Results 


are  what  you 
an  end.  Pou 
about 


The  machine  is  a  means  to 
itsers  have  no  other  concern 
than  to  get  results. 


PETALUMA  1  and  Brooders 

I  are   the  oldest  and  most   reliable  machines 
the   market   to-day.     Hatches  uniformly 
I  high  in  all  climates,  under  all  conditions.    Self- 1 
regulating  md  ventiUt-I 
■ 

where  needed".  Copper! 
and  redwood  the  materi- 
als. Freight  paid  all  nv< 
U  S.    »ec  late  catalng 
of  incubators  and  brood- 
ert-    Write  for  II 

Petaluma  Incntator  Co. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Hums  distil- 
late, furnishes  steady,  free 
name,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Pf  t.iluma,  Cal. 


LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma,  California. 
Capacity,  40,000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
All  Leading  Varieties. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  or  White  Hocks. 
White   Minorca*   and  Leghorn*). 
Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


HATCHING  AND  REARING  THE 
CHICKS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  k  u.  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

With  a  good  incubator  well  set  up  in  a 
good  location  and  good  hatching  eggs,  the 
next  point  is  good  care,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  good  hatch. 

TAKE  TIME  TO  REGULATE  THE  TEMPERATURE. 

To  the  novice  it  is  pretty  sure  to  seem 
a  great  waste  of  time  and  oil  to  keep 
the  machine  running  empty  for  24  hours 
or  more.  The  real  waste  comes  from 
starting  the  hatch  before  the  temperature 
is  regulated  and  running  steadily  at  the 
proper  degree.  After  the  cold  trays  and 
eggs  are  placed  in  the  machine  it  will  be 
hours  before  one  can  tell  where  the  tem- 
perature is,  but  if  the  machine  has  run 
steadily  at  the  proper  degree  all  the  night 
before  and  the  proper  height  to  keep  the 
flame  has  been  ascertained,  one  may  feel 
secure  on  that  point.  The  eggs  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  machine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  that  one  may  be 
sure  that  the  temperature  is  running  even 
before  bed  time. 

THE  CARE  OK  THE  LAMP. 

The  success  of  the  hatch  depends  upon 
the  proper  care  of  the  lamp.  Never  allow 
the  flame  to  run  too  high  or  too  low  or  to 
be  uneven  through  a  poorly  trimmed 
wick,  or  the  lamp  to  smoke  or  become 
choked  with  cinders,  or  the  oil  to  burn 
too  low  or  to  overrun  the  lamp  when  fill 
ing.  (The  oil  expands  as  it  becomes 
warmer  and  the  lamp  should  never  be 
quite  full).  Last,  but  not  least,  only  the 
best  grade  of  oil  should  be  used  in  either 
incubators  or  brooders.  The  wick  should 
be  trimmed  and  burned  square  until  it 
gives  a  perfectly  even  flame  at  the  start: 
after  this  trim  by  turning  the  charred 
portion  just  above  the  edge  of  the  burner 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  scrape  across  in 
only  one  direction,  not  back  and  forth; 
then  wipe  the  burner,  lamp  and  chimney 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and  clean  out  the  ven- 
tilator into  the  oil  with  a  straw.  In  or- 
der never  to  forget  the  refilling  of  the 
lamp,  there  must  be  a  set  time  to  do  it 
each  day,  with  which  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere.  Although  there  are 
many  points  in  favor  of  this  being  in  the 
morning,  we  think  the  hour  just  before 
dark  in  the  evening  the  better  time,  as 
bringing  the  stronger  heat  from  the  full 
lamp  dining  the  night  when  it  is  more 
needed.  Learn  to  adjust  the  height  of  the 
flame  to  the  varying  temperature  outside. 
This  is  much  safer  than  to  be  tampering 
with  the  regulator.  If  the  temperature 
has  been  allowed  to  run  too  low,  do  not 
turn  the  flame  high  and  heat  up  sudden 
ly;  let  it  be  done  gradually.  All  sudden 
jumps  of  temperature  are  injurious  to 
the  germ  of  the  egg,  and,  of  course,  much 
more  so  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
True  the  chick  often  survives  great  stress 
in  this  direction,  and  incubators  frequent- 
ly boast  of  the  extremes  to  which  what 
turned  out  a  good  hatch  was  subjected; 
but  it  is  poor  cause  for  gratulation,  as 
the  effect  is  weakened  stamina  in  the 
chicks.  With  each  incubator  there  are 
furnished  careful  directions  for  the  use 
of  the  same,  and  these  should  be  studied 
and  followed.  The  following  points,  how- 
ever, in  running  an  incubator  will  bear 
much  repetition: 

Be  sure  the  thermometer  is  accurate. 
Get  your  doctor  or  druggist  to  test  it  by 
his  clinical  thermometer. 

See  that  the  incubator  is  located  where 
drafts  and  sunshine  do  not  strike  it,  nor 
the  heat  from  a  stove  or  range. 

Have  the  eggs  clean  and  dry.  and  do 
not  crowd  the  trays  nor  put  eggs  on  top 
of  each  other,  nor  on  end. 

Place  the  eggs  closely,  side  by  side. 


with  the  larger  end  uppermost.  Do  not 
handle  the  eggs  with  soiled  or  sweaty 

hands. 

Begin  to  turn  the  eggs  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  after  they  are  in  the 
machine,  and  turn  for  the  last  time  on 
the  evening  of  the  ISth  day. 

Turn  by  gently  rolling  the  eggs  with 
clean,  dry  hands.  Any  sudden  jerks  or 
quick,  short  turns  are  liable  to  rupture 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  yolk. 

Test  the  eggs  on  the  7th  and  14th  days. 
The  best  tester  according  to  the  writer's 
notion,  is  a  cylinder  some  5  inches  long, 
a  little  over  an  inch  across  the  small  end 
and  twice  as  much  across  the  large  one. 
This  may  be  made  of  dark-colored  card- 
board. A  tailor  who  went  into  poultry 
made  himself  one  out  of  heavy  black 
leather  which  was  excellent. 

In  testing,  handle  the  eggs  gently,  and 


do  not  hold  them  too  near  the  lamp.  Do 
not  keep  them  out  of  the  machine  too 
long.  If  there  are  many  eggs  to  be  tested 
or  you  are  slow  at  the  work,  test  half 
the  number  at  one  cooling,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  the  next.  If  the  room  is  at 
all  cool,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  piece  of  clean 
blanket  over  the  half  of  the  tray  not  being 
worked  on. 

In  cooling  the  eggs  the  temperature  of 
the  room  must  be  considered.  If  warm, 
the  eggs  may  be  kept  out  of  the  machine 
20  minutes  to  advantage,  if  chilly,  five 
minutes,  or  just  long  enough  to  turn  the 
eggs  is  sufficient.  Have  a  thermometer 
lying  on  the  eggs  and  never  let  their 
temperature  go  below  sG  degrees. 

Be  regular,  be  cleanly,  be  faithful  in 
the  care  of  the  incubator;  keep  the  tem- 
perature evenly  at  102%  degrees  the  first 
week  and  at  103  degrees  the  last  two 


Youft  iifce  this  fence 


It  is  Warner  Junior  Poultry  Fence 

made  just  as  the  picture  shows  of  No.  18  galvanized^ 
wire, woven  close  at  the  bottom  (1|  inches)  and 
graduated  up.  Used  as  a  chicken  fence  it 
holds  every  small  chick  in.  When  put 
around  an  orchard  it  keeps  rabbits  out.  So  sturdy 
it  stands  alone  without  top  boards.  Comes  in 
three  heights,  3, 4  and  5  feet.  This  fence 
is  1  4/>  times  as  strong  as  netting,  and 
would  be  more  economical  than 
netting  if  it  cost  more;  but 
you  can  buy  it  for  less. 

Your  dealer  will 
supply  you,  or 
write  to 


Thf  We st ern  Equipment  Co., Stm  Franciico: 
B.  P.  Kiorulff.  Jr.  (s  Co..  Lot  Angeles. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 
Warner  Fence  Co.» 
Ottawa.  Kans.    Pueblo,  Colo. 


FOOD  BLENDER 


PETALUMA  POULTRY 
AND   LIVE  STOCK 

Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 

Operated  easily  with  a  3-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  3000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  just  two 
minutes  time. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy— always  in  order. 

Write  us  for  details  o!  e'ther  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 

CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY,    PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE 


Built  In  several  Blzes,  1b  the  only  com 
peiltor  of  Kastern-made  engines. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  rare  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  It  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan. 
26,  the  coldest  weather  California  experi- 
enced in  40  years.  Is  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  1 'all  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.  Price  S6.00.   Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DYSLE,  Graton,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  I-  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lav  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Relginn  Hnre  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  Eggs  for  hatching  and  Hare  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 
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weeks,  and  you  will  secure  a  good  hatch 
of  lively  chicks. 


General  Purpose  Breeds. 

The  most  popular  of  these  breeds  are 
the  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Orpingtons.  The  first  three  be- 
long to  the  American  class  of  fowl,  and 
have  the  yellow  legs  and  skin  favored 
by  our  markets;  the  last  is  of  the  English 

POULTRY. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  fine  Cockerels  now 
for  $5  each.  Eggs  S3  and  S5  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

J.  STANSFIELD— Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prizes 
whereever  shown.  60  prizes  and  4  silver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  in  new  and  second  hand 
incubatorB  and  all  varieties  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs.  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
In  large  or  small  lots.  3201  E.  14th  St.,  Fruitvale. 

WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


HOUDANS.   Large  dark  birds,  heavy  layers. 
Eggs  $3  per  15.  Mrs.  Whitelaw,  Mill  Valley, Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Eigs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5,  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  W1NTRINOH AM, 
Middletown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


Indian  Runner 
Duck  Eggs 

for  hatching  from  stock  awarded  first  prizes  at 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Show,  Nov.  1909. 
Prices,  $1  per  dozen,  $6  per  hundred. 

O.  B.  WHALEY, 

R.  F.  D.  17,  Box  164,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 


Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-improved, 
$100  acre  up.  One-flth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday's  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Hessel  Station,  Between  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNER  &  DORWARD 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St..  Argus  Block,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


class,  and  has  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics as  the  others,  except  in  its  white 
skin  and  pinkish  legs.  These  breeds  are 
between  the  meat  breeds  and  the  egg 
breeds,  and  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  both  in  a  large  degree.  They  are  fine 
market  fowls  and  excellent  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs.  They  are  of  earlier  maturity 
than  the  meat  breeds,  hardy,  quiet  of 
disposition  and  good  mothers. 

WYANDOTTES. 

This  breed  possesses  points  of  excel- 
lence peculiar  to  itself.  Though  it  is  not 
so  large  a  fowl  as  the  Rock,  its  standard 
weight  being  a  pound  less,  this  is  offset 
by  its  earlier  maturity.  Also  while  be- 
ing a  good  mother,  it  is  not  so  persistent 
a  sitter  as  the  other  large  breeds.  In 
shape  the  Wyandotte  is  round  and  deep 
of  body,  carrying  the  largest  amount  of 
flesh  in  the  most  graceful  and  compact 
form.  The  White  Wyandotte  ranks  first 
among  all  breeds  as  a  broiler,  owing  to 
its  plump  form  and  quick  maturity. 

The  seven  varieties  of  Wyandottes  dif- 
fer only  in  colors.  They  have  rose  combs 
and  the  standard  weight  is  8%  pounds 
for  the  cock,  and  6%  for  hen.  While  the 
White  Wyandotte  is  the  most  popular  of 
the  breed,  the  other  varieties  are  the  de- 
light of  the  fancier,  as  they  present  a 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  coloring 
known  to  feathered  creatures. 

KirODE   ISLAND  REDS. 

This  breed  is  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  it  originated  through  outbreeding 
instead  of  in-breeding.  In  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island,  known  as  Little  Compton, 
utility  poultry  raising  has  long  been  the 
principal  branch  of  agriculture.  For 
some  60  years  these  poultry  farmers  have 
been  using  red  males  as  breeders  regard- 
less of  the  color  of  the  female.  This  came 
about  through  a  belief  that  the  red  cock 
possessed  the  greatest  vigor.  Everything 
in  the  way  of  a  sturdy  red  cock  was  se- 
cured from  the  outside,  the  Red  Cochin 
and  the  Red  Malays  from  sea  captains, 
also  the  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cocks 
later.  Thus  unwittingly  they  produced  a 
breed  while  working  for  utility  ends.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  this  breed 
was  taken  up  by  fanciers.  Never  had  a 
breed  so  hard  a  fight  to  get  into  the  Stan- 
dard as  the  Rhode  Island  Red.  Fanciers 
pronounced  the  fowls  farmyard  mongrels 
with  no  established  blood  lines,  and  no 
legitimate  claims  as  a  distinct  breed.  The 
single  comb  variety  was  admitted  in  1904 
and  the  rose  comb  a  year  later.  The 
standard  weight  is  the  same  as  the  Wyan- 
dotte, the  shape  is  oblong  and  compact, 
the  skin  yellow  and  the  legs  reddish  yel- 
low. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Country  Boy  Preferred 

"Send  us  one  of  your  graduates  that  you  cat) 
recommend.  We  prefer  a  boy  from  the  country 
—one  who  has  a  bright  mind  and  a  strong  body, 
and  who  Is  capable  of  advancement.  Good  pay 
from  the  start,  and  excellent  opportunities  tc 
advance." 

We  receive  messages  like  the  above  dally  from 
San  Francisco's  leading  business  houses.  They 
call  on  us  because  they  know  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  young  men  in  our  school,  and  bec\ui.e 
they  know  we  are  giving  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing. If  you  are  Interested  in  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  new  San  Francisco  write  us  for 
particulars.   

San  Francisco  Business  College 

733  Fillmore  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 


Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 

No  pay  until  cured. 

Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1122  Market  St.,  Opp.  7th,  San  Francisco. 


A  Song  Somewhere. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 
There  is  ever  a  something  sings  alway; 
There's  the  song  of  the  lark  when  the 
skies  are  clear. 
And  the  song  of  the  thrush  when  the 
skies  are  gray; 
The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain, 
And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard 
tree; 

And  in  and  out,  when  the  eaves  drip  rain, 
The  swallows  are  twitting  ceaselessly. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair; 
There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may 

hear- 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 
In  the  midnight  black  or  the  midday 
blue; 

The  robin  pipes  when  the  sun  is  here, 
And  the  cricket  chirrups  the  whole 
night  through. 

The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may 
grow, 

And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and 
sere : 

But  whether  the  sun  or  the  rain  or  the 
snow, 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my 
dear. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


families  will  agree  as  to  the  amount 
kinds  of  vegetables  they  will  grow. 


The  Family  Gardner. 


Rooms  7  and  8. 


Hours  10  to  5. 


The  one  greal  secret  in  being  successful 
with  the  family  garden  is  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  in  a  form  readily 
available  to  the  growing  plants. 

Stable  and  barnyard  manure  are  the 
best  fertilizers  at  all  limes.  Some  of  the 
commercial  plant  foods  are  excellent  in 
their  place,  especially  when  it  is  desired 
to  force  some  of  the  early  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, hut  their  use  requires  that  the  soil 
be  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  and  that  the 
gardener  have  an  expert  knowledge  of 
their  uses  and  functions. 

Constant  cultivation  should  be  the  rule 
for  this  will  keep  the  soil  in  an  ideal 
physical  condition  for  the  roots  to  grow  in, 
besides  keeping  the  weeds  in  cheek.  Cul- 
tivate early  and  persistently  and  keep 
ahead  of  t  he  weeds. 

Allowing  the  weed  seeds  to  germinate 
and  then  quickly  destroying  them  by  fre- 
quent cultivation  early  in  the  growing 
season,  will  save  a  large  amoUnl  of  work 
during  the  summer. 

Eliminate  all  I  heold  fashioned  beds  and 
plant  everything  in  long  rows  so  thai 
most  of  I  be  cultivation  can  be  done  w  ith 
a  horse. 

There  need  nol  bean  unpleasant  amount 
of  bard  band  work  if  properly  worked 
with  a  horse  and  cultivator.  Provide 
plenty  of  room  al  the  ends  to  turn  around 
with  the  horse  while  cultivating. 

Do  not  plan  a  larger  garden  than  you 
can  keep  clean  and  well  tilled.  A  small 
garden  w  ill  supply  an  abundance  of  small 
vegetables  for  a  large  family. 

After  the  soil  has  been  well  enriched 
and  well  lilted  we  are  ready  to  plant.  II 
(he  plan  has  been  well  worked  OU1  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  plaid  each  variety  at 
the  proper  lime  in  ils  righl  place. 

The  family  garden  must  be  planned 
lo  suil  I  be  needs  of  I  he  family  and  no  t  wo 


Enough  Sleep  for  Children. 


"Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  ihe  moth- 
ers who  forget  (hat  their  growing  children 
need  long  sleeping  hours,  in  order  thai 
healthy  growth  shall  be  continued  and  a 
well-organized  nervous  system  become  es- 
tablished, it  is  especially  important  that 
good  judgment  shall  be  exercised  during 
puberty,  (ireat  physical  demands  are 
made  at  this  period,  and  the  wise  mother 
makes  every  elTorl  to  avoid  for  her  chil- 
dren unnecessary  dissipation  of  energy. 

"It  is  not  easy  lo  slate  definitely  the 
number  of  hours  of  sleep  required,  as 
there  are  individual  requirements  thai 
will  materially  modify  any  rules;  still  we 
may  safely  sa\  thai  in  Ihe  greal  majority 
Of  cases  after  early  infancy,  when  Ihe 
normal  child  sleeps  most  of  the  lime,  al 
leasl  12  ou1  of  the  21  hours  should  be 
spent  in  sleep.  Until  IS  years  of  age  (be 
daily  nap  should  be  added  lo  Ibis.  The 
12  boms  of  sleep  should  continue  until 
the  tenth  year,  and  longer  if  the  child  is 
delicate  or  of  especially  sensitive  nervous 
organization.  From  in  to  11  years,  lo 
hours  of  sleep  are  usually  required,  and 
often  12  would  be  advantageous  ;  from  1  I 
until  full  maturity  the  sleeping  hours  are 
as  a  rule,  more  irregular  than  al  any 
other  period  of  life,  and  then  the  elTorl 
musl  be  made  lo  compensate  lor  i  he  short 
hours  by  longer  indulgence  w  hen  oppor- 
tunity offers,  remembering  thai  few  have 
the  endurance  to  cope  with  the  complexi- 
I  ies  of  modern  life  and  I  hrive  on  less  sleep 
than  a  daily  average  of  H  hours."  — .lean 
Williams,  M.  I). 


Horse  Sense. 


If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's 
name,  work  for  him.  If  he  pays  yon 
wages  thai  supply  you  your  bread  and 
buller,  work  for  him,  speak  well  of  him, 
think  of  him,  stand  by  him,  and  stand 
by  Ihe  institution  he  represents.  I  think 
if  I  worked  for  a  man.  I  would  work  for 
him,  I  would  not  work  for  him  a  part  of 
my  time,  but  all  of  my  time.  I  would 
give  an  undivided  service  or  none.  If 
put  to  the  pinch,  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cleverness.  If  you  must 
villify,  condemn  and  eternally  disparage, 
why,  resign  your  position,  and  w  hen  you 
are  outside,  damn  to  your  heart's  content. 
But,  I  pray  you,  so  long  as  you  are  a  part 
of  an  institution,  do  noi  condemn  it. 
Xol  thai  you  will  injure  the  institution — 
not  I  hat — but  when  you  disparage  the 
concern  of  which  you  area  part,  you  dis- 
parage yourself.  And  don't  forgel  —  "  I 
forgol  "  won't  do  in  business.  —  Klbcrt 
Hubbard. 


Obiter  Dictum. 


A  Polish  couple  once  came  before  a. Ins- 
lice  of  the  Peace  to  be  married.  The 
young  man  handed  him  the  marriage  li- 

Free  Lamp  To  Agents 

M  ■  and  women  everywhere  mating  up  to 
$UO  ft  clay  —  uo  oxperionce  needed  —  recom- 
mending— soiling  grratest  invention  of  Age — th* 
Wootler  Oil  J, amp.  Burns  common  coal 
oil  (  kerosene)  butfl  times  brighter  than  electricity 
— choapost— most  brilliant—  most  satisfactory  In 


mm 


tho  world.  White  incandescent  Hunt.  30,000 
families  now  nsmg.  Free  Lamp  to  Agonta. 
Oct  lamp  for  your  own  hOTJM  and  make  big  profits. 
Write  tjuick.    Simply  send  name  and  address 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Largeit  Lamp  Uovte  in  XI .  8. 
1079  Factory  Bldg.  Kausas  City,  *W. 


BERKELEY    RUG  WORKS 

Don't  throw  away  your  refuse  rags. 
We  can  make  them  into  Beautiful 
Eluga — neat,  quick  and  so  cheap.  Our 
patterns  arc  up  to  date.  W  Hugs 
made  from  old  Ingrains,  Brussels, 
Tapestry,  Stair  Carpets,  Silk  Portieres. 

GINN  &  SONS,  Proprietors, 


2534  Grove  St. , 


B'.-rkeley,  Cal. 
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cense,  and  the  pair  stood  up  before  him. 

'Join  hands,"  said  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

They  did  so,  and  the  Justice  looked  at 
the  document  which  authorized  him  to 
unite  in  matrimony  Zacharewicz  Pere- 
z.ynski  and  Leokowarda  Jeulinski. 

"Ahem  !"  he  said.  " Zaoha—  h'm— h'm 
—ski,  do  you  take  this  women" — etc. 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  young  man. 
'Leo — h'm — ah — ski.  do  you  take  this 
m  in  to  be  " — etc. 

•  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  woman. 

"Then  1  pronounce  you  man  an  wife," 
said  the  Justice,  glad  to  And  something 
he  could  pronounce;  •  and  I  hearily  con- 
gratulate you  both  on  having  reduced 
those  two  names  to  one."— Lippincott's. 

Poor  Peck. 

Perkins  (with  newspaper)  —  Here's  an 
odd  thing,  if  an  Egyptian  desires  a  di- 
vorce he  has  only  to  repeat  three  time  the 
words,  "  I  put  you  from  me,"  and  the 
thing  is  legally  done. 

Peck  — Three  times.  That's  fifteen 
words.  Say,  no  man  ever  said  that  many 
to  a  woman  without  interruption  in  his 
life. — Boston  Transcript. 

IfHE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  9,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers). 
WHEAT. 

General  conditions  remain  as  before,  but 
die  market  has  weakened  to  some  extent 
and  prices  on  most  descriptions  are  quoted 
a  little  lower.  There  is  very  little  move- 
ment, as  many  buyers  feel  that  prices  are 
too  high,  and  look  for  lower  figures  dur- 
the  spring.  California  varieties,  however, 
are  scarce,  and  hold  up  fairly  well,  with 
some  demand  from  milling  interests.  Lo- 
cal dealers  quote  as  follows: 

California  Club   $1.92  y.  @1.97  ^ 

Sonora    2.05  2.10 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.87  %@  1.95 

Northern  Bluestem    1.97  M>  f <  2.05 

Russian  Red   1-85  @1.95 

BARLEY. 

Lack  of  rain  is  causing  a  reduction  of 
crop  estimates  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  market  shows  considerable  more 
firmness,  with  a  fair  movement  of  choice 
feed  at  top  quotation.  There  is  no  longer 
any  movement  worth  mentioning  in  any 
line  except  feed,  but  all  grades  are  quoted. 

Brewing   $1.43  @1.45 

Shipping    1.43  @1.45 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.40  @1.42% 

Common  Feed    1.35  @1.37V6 

Chevalier    1.70  @1.80 

OATS. 

With  an  advance  in  barley,  there  is 
somewhat  more  demand  for  feed  grades, 
and  while  the  market  lias  not  been  active 
stocks  have  been  materially  reduced.  There 
is,  accordingly,  more  firmness  in  prices 
on  red  and  white  oats,  though  seed  grades 
are  quiet  ami  unchanged. 
Red,  feed  . '.  $1.50  @1.60 

Seed    1-70  @1.95 

Black    1.80  @2.30 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.75 

CORN. 

The  market  is  easier  all  around,  Manchu- 
rian  being  offered  freely  and  finding  com- 
paratively little  demand.  Local  white  and 
Kastern  yellow  are  considerably  lower,  and 
brown  Egyptian  has  also  declined. 
Manchurian  Small  Yellow ..  $1.65  ©1.70 

California  Large  White   1.75  @1.80 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70  @1.75 

Eastern  White   1.90 

Egyptian — White    1.65  @1.75 

Brown    1.50  @1.55 

RYE. 

The  market  remains  firm,  with  no  large 
supplies  offered,  but  the  movement  Is 
smalt,  with  little  demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.95  ©2.00 

BEANS. 

Several  changes  in  price  are  noted,  all 
in  an  upward  direction,  and  all  descrip- 
tions are  very  firm,  with  a  fair  demand. 
Limas  are  especially  strong,  with  a  heavy 
demand,  and  the  movement  from  produc- 
ing districts  last  month  was  the  heaviest 
on  record  for  the  period.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  still  300,000  bags  available 
for  shipment  in  the  south,  most  of  which 
are  controlled  by  the  association.  Black- 
eyes  are  also  very  strong  at  the  advance, 
owing  to  a  marked  scarcity  of  supplies. 
Large  whites,  horse  beans  and  pinks  are 
higher. 


Pea 


Red   

Red  Kidneys   

SEEDS. 

Most  of  the  lines  quoted  are  quieting 
down,  though  there  is  still  a  fair  move- 
ment of  miscellaneous  descriptions,  and 
alfalfa  is  in  good  demand  at  firm  prices. 

Alfalfa   17    ©18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 


$5.50 

@5.65 

4.35 

©4.50 

4.40 

@4.60 

2.50 

©3.50 

2.25 

4.80 

©4.85 

3.80 

(Ti  1.00 

4.35 

©4.50 

.  .  4.75 

©5.00 

4.65 

<!i  4.7  5 

6.50 

©6.75 

.  ,  5.25 

@5.50 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4%e 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    3%@  4y,c 

Millet    3  C 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  well  maintained  at  the  former 
figures.  Local  trade  is  on  about  the  usual 
scale.  January  exports  were  exceptionally 
light,  but  there  is  some  demand  for  ship- 
ment to  South  America,  etc. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  ©7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  ©6.60 

Superfine    5.40  ©5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington          6.00  ©6.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  and  the  local  market  remains  very 
dull  and  weak,  except  on  choice  lots.  Very 
little  choice  hay  is  coming  in,  and  the  best 
wheat  and  tame  oat  hay  is  bringing  full 
quotations.  Shipments  are  larger,  includ- 
ing some  grain  hay  as  well  as  large  quan- 
tities of  alfalfa,  a  cargo  being  just  dis- 
patched for  Honolulu.  While  there  is  still 
considerable  pressure  to  sell,  a  good  many 
holders  are  preparing  to  keep  their  hay 
until  next  season.  Some  dealers  consider 
the  outlook  for  prices  good,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  grain,  and  the  lack  of  rain  in 
some  sections  where  a  heavy  hay  crop  was 
expected. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@16.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00@16.00 

Barley    10.00@13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50©13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  is  very  firm,  following  the 
advance  in  the  raw  grain,  but  is  not  quot- 
ably  higher.  Corn  feeds  are  inclined  to 
easiness.  Other  descriptions  are  unchang- 
ed, with  the  demand  and  supply  about 
balancing. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  ton    27.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00  ©39.00 

Middlings    33.00©35.00 

Mixed  Feeds  24.00@29.00 

Oil  Meal    35.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  firmer,  Oregon  stock  being 
quoted  higher.  New  Zealand  stock  is  now 
on  hand,  being  offered  at  $4  per  ctl.  As- 
paragus has  declined  quite  sharply,  the 
recent  warm  weather  bringing  in  large 
shipments  from  the  river  district,  and  only 
the  finest  lots  bring  top  quotation.  Rhu- 
barb is  also  plentiful,  with  large  ship- 
ments from  around  the  bay,  but  the  price 
is  a  little  higher.  Peas  are  easier,  and 
celery  also  brings  lower  prices  than  last 
week,  but  the  best  lots  of  Mexican  toma- 
toes are  held  at  an  advance. 
Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.25@  1.35 

Oregon  Yellow   1.50®  1.60 

Garlic,  per  lb   5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   7@  10c 

Turnips,  pier  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.50©  3.00 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   8@  10c 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   20©  40c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   8©  14c 

POULTRY. 
The  blockade  of  the  railroads  has  inter- 
fered with  shipments  from  the  East,  and 
arrivals  from  that  quarter  are  small,  while 
the  amount  of  local  stock  coming  in  is  very 
small.  The  market  has,  accordingly,  been 
closely  cleaned  up,  and  while  quoted  prices 
show  very  little  change  the  market  is  ex- 
tremely firm.  Some  large  Eastern  ship- 
ments are  expected  within  a  few  days, 
however,  and  are  likely  to  cause  a  decline. 
Turkeys  are  practically  out  of  the  market. 

Broilers   $  5.00@  6.00 

Small  Broilers    3.50  @  4.50 

Fryers    6.50©  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00©11.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.50@  8.50 

Small  Hens    5.00©  7.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50©  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.00©  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     8.50®  10.00 

Pigeons    1.00@  1.50 

Squabs    3.00©  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   ,   2.50@  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  of  extras  are  larger  than  last 
week,  but  for  several  days  the  price  was 
held  at  an  advance  by  the  shipping  de- 
mand. An  interruption  of  this  movement 
lias  caused  a  slight  decline  at  the  moment, 
but  the  market  is  steady  as  quoted.  Lower 
grades  and  storage  stock  are  higher.  The 
following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  33  c 

Firsts    32  %c 

Seconds    30  c 

California  Storage  (extras)...  30  Vic 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  continued  to  increase,  and 
with  less  demand  for  shipment  prices  are 
lower  on  all  descriptions.  The  overstock 
is  now  cleaning  up,  however,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  firm.  The  low  prices  have  brought 
some  demand  for  storing  purposes,  but  this 
is  not  yet  an  important  factor. 
California  (extras),  per  dox...  21  c 

Firsts    19  c 

Seconds    18  c 

Thirds   17  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  beginning  to  arrive  in  larger 
quantities,  and  prices  show  a  downward 
tendency,  fresh  local  flats  and  Y.A.'s  both 
being  lower,  and  barely  steady  as  quoted. 
Eastern  and  storage  stock  is  still  firmly 
held. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  18  c 

Firsts    16  Vic 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  19%c 

Oregon  Flats    18 Vic 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  *c 

Storage,  N.  Y.  Fancy   20  c 

Storage,  Fancy  Flats   17Vic 

Young  Americas   19  c 

POTATOES. 
Potatoes  remain  quiet,  with  prices  weak- 
ening, river,  Salinas,  and  Early  Rose,  as 
well  as  sweet  potatoes  being  lower.  Large 


supplies  are  said  to  be  left  in  Oregon,  and 
the  outlook  there  is  poor  in  regard  to 
prices. 

River  Whites    65©  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks  $  1.35©  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.10©  1.20 

Early  Rose    1.35©  1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   2.00©  2.25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  market  at  pres- 
ent but  apples,  which  are  still  moving 
fairly  well  in  the  local  trade,  though  the 
shipping  demand  has  been  too  light  to 
effect  the  desired  reduction  of  stocks  in 
storage.  Bellefleurs  are  fairly  well  clean- 
ed up,  and  attractive  lots  are  firmly  held, 
but  with  large  offerings  of  other  fancy 
varieties  the  prices  are  lower,  and  weak 
at  quotations.  Ordinary  stock  is  quoted 
as  before. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   1.10©  1.50 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Weather  conditions  remaining  favorable, 
demands  for  the  local  market  have  con- 
tinued to  increase,  with  retailers  carrying 
larger  supplies,  especially  of  navel  or- 
anges. The  demand  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  expectation  of  an  advance  in  prices, 
though  so  far  the  figures  are  unchanged. 
Supplies  are  still  quite  plentiful,  but  no 
longer  burdensome,  and  the  outlook  is 
good.  Lemons  are  moving  freely  as  for- 
merly quoted,  while  limes  are  still  scarce, 
and  choice  lots  bring  higher  prices.  The 
best  lots  of  seedless  grapefruit  are  also 
quoted  higher. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.75 

Navels,   fancy    2.25©  2.50 

Choice    1.50©  2.00 

Common    1.00©  1.25 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  2.25 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00©  3.50 

Standard    1.25©  1.50 

Limes    5.00©  5.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  no  particular  change  in  regard 
to  prices,  though  there  is  a  rather  firmer 
feeling  in  most  lines,  as  the  supply  Is 
gradually  cleaning  up.  The  local  move- 
ment is  comparatively  large,  and  while  no 
heavy  demand  is  reported  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets, the  movement  from  stock  held  by 
local  packers  is  quite  active  for  this  time 
of  year,  with  no  excessive  surplus  left  in 
any  quarter.  The  only  fruit  of  which  there 
is  any  considerable  "quantity  still  In  the 
hands  of  growers  is  prunes,  and  these  are 
rapidly  cleaning  up.  Both  large  and  small 
sizes  are  scarce  and  strongly  held.  Apri- 
cots receive  more  attention,  but  there  is 
little  stock  available.  Raisin  prices  are 
unchanged,  but  fairly  firm  at  quotations. 
Packers  have  been  taking  on  little  stock 
of  late,  and  buyers  appear  to  be  taking 
little  interest  in  any  quarter. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6Vi@  7Vic 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9Vi@10  c 

Peaches    4  94©  5V4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2V4©  2Vic 

Pears    4Vi@6  c 

Raisins — - 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2V4©  2  Vic 

Thompson  Seedless    2  He 

Seedless  Sultanas    l%c 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85    ©95  c 
NUTS. 

This  market  shows  little  feature  at  pres- 
ent, as  stocks  are  closely  cleaned  up  and 
the  movement  is  light.  Prices  are  firmly 
held  at  the  quotations  which  have  pre- 
vailed for  some  time,  and  no  immediate 
change  is  expected. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14Vi@15  c 

IXL    13Vi@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13Vie 

Drakes    10Vi@ll  c 

Languedoc    9Vi@10Vic 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8Vi@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  lower  grades  are  plentiful  and  weak, 
with  little  demand.  Fancy  lots,  both  comb 
and  extracted,  find  a  ready  market  at  high 
prices,  but  there  is  little  of  the  white  or 
water  white  grades  on  hand. 

Comb    8  9*H* 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7    ©  7  Vic 

Extracted,  Amber   5Vi@6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4  Vic 

HOPS. 

Last  year's  crop  is  well  sold  out.  and  the 
remaining  offerings  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, with  a  fair  demand.  Prices  remain 
strong.  Some  contracts  are  reported  for 
the  coming  crop  at  the  prices  quoted,  but 
growers  show  a  general  inclination  to  hold. 

1910  contracts    15    ©17  c 

WOOL. 

Spring  shearing  will  soon  be  in  progress 
in  all  districts,  but  so  far  no  sales  of  the 
spring  clip  are  reported,  and  no  prices  are 
named  by  local  buyers.  The  opening  fig- 
ures are  expected  in  a  week  or  two. 

MEAT. 

Very  little  change  is  noted  in  the  local 
market,  the  current  demand  being  about 
up  to  the  average,  while  prices  remain  at 
a  high  level.  Young  dressed  veal  Is  easier, 
while  large  stock  is  higher,  and  lambs  do 
not  bring  the  top  figure  quoted  last  week. 
Live  hogs  are  still  scarce,  with  a  slight 


advance,  but  larger  supplies  are  expected 
shortly. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8  Vic 

Cows    7  Vic 

Heifers    7  c 

Veal    9Vi@10V4c 

Mutton:  Wethers    13  c 

Ewes    llVic 

Lambs    14  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11     ©14  c 

Livestock- 
Steers:  No.  1   5     @  5  Vic 

No.  2    4  94©  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   (Ufl  4%c 

No.  2    3  94©  4  "c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  V4  ©  2V*-c 

Calves:  Light    594©  G  "c 

Medium    5V4©  5  Vic 

Heavy    4     @  494c 

Sheep:  Wethers   6    0  6  Vic 

Ewes    5     ©  5  V4e 

Lambs    7     @  7V?t: 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  9  V4  ®  9  Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   9V-©  994c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   6    @  7  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


Snecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  8. — There  is  a 
fine  feeling  in  the  orange  situation  right 
now  and  prices  are  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Christmas  fruit  was  ship- 
ped. There  is  a  good  demand  and  the 
prices  asked  are  getting  higher  all  the 
time.  The  auctions  in  New  York  City  on 
Monday  showed  some  very  fine  prices  and 
a  good  average  of  $2.60  for  all  fruit  sold. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  very  inferior 
frosted  fruit  now  being  shipped  and  as 
the  shipments  have  been  very  light  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  demand  is  good, 
and  all  fruit  offered  is  snapped  up  quickly, 
and  when  the  true  situation  out  here  is 
realized  prices  are  apt  to  go  higher.  Up 
to  now  the  buyers  have  been  afraid  of 
frosted  stock  and  have  reasons  to  be  afraid 
but  they  are  now  regaining  confidence 
which  will  hold  through  the  season  if  the 
packers  do  not  again  betray  it. 

The  output  from  California  shows  signs 
of  an  increase  and  in  the  past  three  days 
the  shipments  have  been  540  cars,  an  av- 
erage of  100  cars  a  day,  as  .against  145 
cars  a  day  for  the  week  prior,  while  the 
output  of  a  year  ago  averaged  270  cars 
a  day. 

There  are  many  operators  in  California 
who  believe  that  future  markets  are  going 
to  be  good  to  the  extent  that  they  are  pre- 
pared and  are  paying  2c.  a  pound  for  fruit 
in  the  orchards,  in  some  cases  the  buyer 
to  haul  and  pick,  and  in  others  the  reverse. 
A  price  of  2c.  a  pound  means  that  when 
the  fruit  is  all  culled  and  packed  that  it 
has  cost  the  buyer  upwards  of  $1.85,  and 
to  get  his  legetimate  profit  he  must  ask 
$2  a  box  at  this  end.  This  means  a  cost 
to  the  buyer  of  $3  a  box,  as  freight  and  ice 
take  up  $1  on  each  box,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  buying  of  this  stock  is  a  gamble 
on  the  future  state  of  the  market,  nothing 
In  the  present  price  justifying  any  2c.  a 
pound  for  navel  oranges. 

Lemons  are  low  but  not  as  far  down  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  There  is  very  little 
movement  in  lemons,  but  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  much  demand  in  the 
near  future  when  the  jobber  realizes  that 
the  crop  is  short.  The  packers  are  not 
crowding  lemons,  and  are  shipping  very 
little  except  to  fill  orders  or  direct  to  the 
auctions.  The  price  for  a  very  fair,  extra 
choice  lemon  is  $2.10  f.  o.  b.,  and  suspicious 
stock  can  be  had  as  low  as  $1.50  a  box. 
The  best  brands  with  a  reputation  are 
quoted  as  high  as  $2.50  a  box. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  7726  cars  of  oranges  and  1326  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  season,  9321 
cars  of  oranges  and  1628  cars  of  lemons. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beint, 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do.  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  In- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DouglaM  -INN. 


WHY  use  the  "SUPERIOR"  Generator? 


E 


It  is  clean,  economical,  convenient. 
It  is  safe,  pleasant,  healthful. 
It  produces  the  best  of  light. 

and  you  can  do  your  cooking  with  one-half  the  labor. 

CATALOGUE  3  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
ON  REQUEST. 

SUPERIOR   LIGHT  &   HEAT  CO. 

151-153  N.  CLARENCE  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

RELIA BLK  AGENTS  WANTED, 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs.  Woodin  &  Little,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  advertising  a  spray  pump  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  that  is  worthy  of 
notice.  In  pumps  for  all  purposes  this 
firm  is  always  well  stocked,  and  we  can 
commend  them  to  our  readers. 


The  California  Supply  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  another  consignment  of  those 
Swedish  Scythes,  that  are  so  popular  with 
the  California  farmers.  You  will  note 
the  announcement  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

C.  Henry  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  Coast  representative  of  a 
London  corporation  manufacturing  Hem- 
ingway's pure  Lead  Arsenate,  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  control  of  insects  and  fungus 
diseases  in  orchards.  Mr.  Smith  has  sold 
a  carload  of  this  product  to  the  Rex  Spray 
Co.,  of  Benicia,  Cal. 


The  California  Reclamation  Co.,  whose 
■office  is  at  708  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg., 
has  an  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Farmers  along  the 
•several  waterways  in  California  who  own 
swamp  lands,  which  can  be  utilized 
through  reclamation  process,  should  con- 
fer with  this  company  as  it  is  equipped 
and  organized  to  carry  out  extensive  con- 
tracts very  reasonably.  Let  no  bottom 
land  go  to  waste  while  agricultural  pro- 
ducts bring  such  good  prices. 


The  Morris-Waldegrave  Co.,  of  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  re- 
cently engaging  in  the  sale  of  steel  pipe 
and  pumps  for  irrigation  and  power  pro- 
jects. The  personnel  of  this  company  is 
strong  and  well-known,  Mr.  Waldegrave 
being  a  former  San  Franciscan,  an  en- 
gineer and  a  trusted  employee  of  the 
Joshua  Hendy  Co.  The  new  firm  has 
made  connections  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  and  the  machinery  and 
appliances  that  they  will  handle  will  be 
useful  to  farm,  power  house,  or  aqueos 
projects  throughout  this  State  and  the 
Coast. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 


AMERICAN  VERTICAL 

AS  WELL  AS 

AMERICAN  HORIZONTAL  PUMPS 

are  GUARANTEED  to  handle  MORE 
WATER   with  LESS 
POWER    than  you 
have  been  getting. 


WRITE  TODAY 
for 

Bulletin  104  D 

(2nd  Edition) 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
341  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los'Angeles 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California 
Redwood  or  Selected 
Washington  Douglas  Fir 


NATIONAL  WOOD    PIPE  COMPANY 

Stave  Pipe  2  inches  to  10  ft.  diameter  up  to  400  tt.  head. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE-318  Market  Street. 

LOS  ANGKLKS  OFFIl'K— 404  Equitable  Bank  Building. 

PORTLAND  OFFICE-210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information  fur- 
nished upon  request. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 

F)  Pi 
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Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


FRANCIS 


SMITH 

■  -1  'j 


&  CO., 


Manufacturers 
 of   


ifHffPliON 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.     Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  OH  Tanks -all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  l'ipes  with  Asphaltum 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  loss  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  taking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  of 
all  forms  of  manual  labor.  Dependability — uncertainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.  Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 
repairs. 

The  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agents, 
are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  iu 
the  1'nited  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


GREENBANK 


l'owdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Heat  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LOW  RATE  ?r 
TICKETS  EAST 

SOLD. 

April  6,  T  and  8. 

May  11,  12,  13,  14.  25,  26  and  27. 
June  2,  3,  4,  24,  25,  26  and  30. 
July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  25,  26  and  27. 
August  1,  2.  3  and  4. 
September  1,  2,  3,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

some:  ft  VTKS. 

Omaha    gito.oo 

Kansas  City    00.00 

Chicago    72.50 

Houston    (10.00 

New  Orleans    II7.50 

IV  ew  York    108.50 

Boston    lfO.riO 

Tickets  sold  on  April  dates  for  New- 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York 
and  Boston.  Good  for  15  days'  trip 
going.  Return  limit  three  months  from 
date  of  purchase.  Stopovers,  choice  of 
routes,  and  accepted  for  passage  on 
either  of  the  Great  Overland  Flyers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

Electric  Lighted — Chicago  in  Three 
Days. 

SUNSET  EXPRESS 

THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

To  Now  Orleans  and  East,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Sunny  South. 

GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

exclusively  for  high-class  trawl  be- 
tween California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 

CALIFORNIAN 

The  new  tourist  train  from  Southern 
California  to  Chicago  via  El  Paso,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis. 

TICKET  OI  I  M  KS: 
Flood  II. Iu  Market  SI.  Ferry  Depot. 

Third  mifl  Ton  iiscnd  Streets  I  root. 
Broadway  riml  i.'.th  St.,  Oakland. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  muBt  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— I  (Ml  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F\  WILSON 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  if  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 


STANDARD  GAS  ENGINE 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CO., 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


Air  Cooled 
Engine 


■IXS."?  NEW  WAY 
ARE  WINNERS 

because  they  do  better  work — cost  less  to  operate— w  ill 
This  is  the  engine—  moK  trees_will  iast  longer  and  give  less  trouble 

it's  all  in  the  picture.  fashioned  affair  with  a  clumsy  out-of-date 

No  tanks  or  com= 

plicated  triggers.       water  cooled  engine. 

ALL  NEW  WAY  SPRAYERS  will  operate  four  or  more  lines  of  hose 
at  200  lbs.  pressure.  The  rig  is  complete  and  consists,  besides  the  engine  and 
force  pump,  of  a  200  gallon  solution  tank,  mechanical  agitator,  tank  fill 
pump,  suction  hose,  discharge  hose,  bamboo  extensions,  etc.,  and  all 
mounted  on  housed-over  platform. 

ONE  LOOK  IS  PROOF 

Write  for  Catalog  S-Q. 

HENSHAW,  BULKLEY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  lJ  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


Eleclrlc-Cenlrllugal  Pump. 


Byron  Jackson 
Iron  Works 

INC. 

351  -  355  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Double  Riveted  ami  Double  Dipped  Straight  Beam  Slip  Joint  Pipe 


Spiral  Riveted  Steel  Ripe  with  Bolted  Joint — Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  Fitting 
Pumps — Water  Tanks — Gasoline  Engines — Scandinavian  Belting 


PHONE  MAIN  I  95 


^-Incorporated 
WEsr  SA^TREET 

SAN     JOSE,  CAL. 

General  Commission  and  Manufacturers'  Agents 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  560  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  si  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  lnstrurtlons  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.  Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  PACIFIC  RURAL  Phkss. 


It  costs  money  to  stack 
hay,  but  you  can  save 
a  lot  of  money  and 
much  hard  work  by 
using  a 

Schmeiser 
Portable 
Derrick 

A  postal  with  your  ad- 
dress on  it  will  bring 
you  full  particulars 
from 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

181li  and  R  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Spring  Work  With  Strawberries. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  G.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Burbank,  Los  Angeles  County. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before  in  these  columns, 
one  can  plant  strawberries  any  month  in  the  year 
in  California,  and  especially  in  the  southwest, 
when  one  has  water  for  irrigating-.  When  the 
season  is  mild  and  conditions  favorable,  fall  plant- 
ing is  all.  right,  but  no  time  is  so  favorable  as 
spring'.  It  is  the  spring  time  when  nature  is  in 
her  most  generous  mood.  A  time  when  every  bud 
is  bursting  open  into  leaf  or  blossom  and  all  nature 
is  awakening  from  her  sleep  is  surely  the  best 
time  to  plant. 

The  most  important 
thing's  to  be  considered  in 
planting  strawberries  are 
in  having  good  plants  and 
the  soil  in  good  condition 
to  receive  the  plants.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  plow  the 
ground  twice,  cultivate 
next  with  an  orchard  cul- 
tivator if  possible.  This 
will  thoroughly  stir  up  the 
soil,  pulverize  it  and  get 
it  in  good  tilth.  All  grass, 
weeds  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds  should  be  raked  off, 
as  the  strawberry  bed 
should  be  put  into  as  good 
condition  as  if  for  onions. 
After  cultivation,  harrow 
thoroughly  and  then  go 
over  it  with  a  plank  rub- 
ber or  clod  crusher.  This 
will  pulverize  the  soil  bet- 
ter if  inclined  to  be  heavy, 
while  if  it  is  a  loose  sandy 
loam  it  will  pack  it. 

In  planting  any  kind  of 
plant  the  soil  should  be  worked  up  so  line  that 
every  part  of  the  roots  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  With  ground  in  such  condition,  com- 
bined with  good  plants  and  suitable  moisture,  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  success. 

Where  irrigation  is  practiced  planting  should  be 
done  in  rows,  the  length  of  which  must  depend  on 
the  supply  of  water  and  the  fall  the  land  has.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  depends  on  the  soil.  If 
a  loose  sandy  loam,  plant  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  with  the  plants  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  On  sandy  soil  the  plants  should  be 
planted  on  the  level.  That  is  to  say,  do  not  ridge 
the  ground  before  planting.  When  irrigation  is 
necessary  furrow  out  with  a  double  mold-board 
hand  plow.  Where  the  soil  is  clay  or  adobe  then 
the  land  should  be  ridged  before  planting,  and,  as 
horse  cultivation  will  be  necessary,  the  rows  should 
be  three  feet  apart.  In  the  rows  the  plants  may 
be  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart,  or,  if  a  matted  row 
is  wanted,  plant  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart, 

Do  not  use  old  worn  out  plants  from  a  bed 
which  has  been  in  bearing,  even  though  for  only 


one  year.  Some  people  will  take  up  an  old  plant, 
dividing  the  crown  and  replanting,  but  it  does 
not  pay.  If  you  have  not  raised  plants  especially 
for  planting  out,  buy  them  from  some  reputable 
dealer,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry  for  it  even 
though  it  may  cost  a  little  more. 

While,  as  we  have  said,  nature  is  doing  her  best 
to  help  the  plants  to  grow  at  this  season,  man  can 
assist  considerably  by  giving  the  soil  frequent  cul- 
tivation. In  fad.  cultivation  is  very  important. 
It  conserves  moisture  and  also  allows  the  roots  to 
get  some  advantage,  probably,  from  the  air.  It  is 
not  very  generally  understood  just  why  or  how 
the  act  of  cultivation  affects  plant  growth,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  effect  is  wonderful.    As  the 


think  one  year  would  lie  like  another,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  One  year  the  young  strawberry 
plant  may  throw  out  fruit  buds  soon  after  plant- 
ing and  not  start  any  runners  to  speak  of  until 
along  in  July.  Then  again,  under  what  seem  to 
be  the  same  conditions  exactly,  the  plant  will  grow 
for  a  few  weeks  and  then  si  art  runners,  with  never 
a  blossom  in  sight.  Possibly  the  moon  lias  some- 
things to  do  with  it,  who  knows.  If  the  runners 
are  not  allowed  to  root,  however,  one  may  be 
quite  sure  of  getting  some  berries  later  in  the 
season.  Anyone  who  has  an  old  matted  bed  that 
is  not  too  old  may  improve  it  greatly  by  thinning 
out  to  last  year's  plants,  and  quite  a  crop  may  be 
gathered.  Other  plantations  that  have  been  kept 
in  good  condition  should 
be  gone  over,  the  weeds 
cleaned  out  and  all  dead 
leaves  raked  off;  then 
carefully  hoed.  getting 
right  up  close  to  the 
plants,  loosening  all  the 
soil  in  the  ridge  and  cut- 
ting out  any  young  plant 
that  may  have  become 
rooted  where  it  is  not 
wanted. 


In  a  Strawberry  Field  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 

difference  is  greater  with  soil  that  is  heavy  or  in- 
clined to  bake  than  with  loose  soil,  one  might  think 
that  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  roots  as  to  the 
leaves. 

Then,  too,  the  act  of  cultivation  or  the  entering 
of  the  air  into  the  soil  may  act  on  the  chemical 
parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  more 
available  as  plant  food.  However,  as  this  article 
was  not  intended  to  demonstrate  any  point  in  soil 
chemistry,  we  will  return  to  strawberries. 

Permit  me  to  again  urge  cultivation — twice  a 
week  if  you  can.  On  adobe  soil  the  cultivation 
must  be  done  very  soon  after  irrigation  or  it  will 
be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  do  it  at  all.  Irriga- 
tion should  be  done  as  often  as  the  plants  need 
it.  and  that  depends,  of  course,  on  weather  and 
soil  conditions. 

Everyone  is  anxious  to  know  if  their  plants  will 
bear  the  first  year.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  There 
are  some  conditions  affecting  the  first  year's  crop 
that  we  cannot  put  our  fingers  on  just  at  this  time 
In  this  country  where  one  has  moisture  at  his  dis- 
posal and  bright  sunny  days  one  would  naturally 


The  asparagus  growers 
of  the  Sacramento  river 
delta  region  are  contem- 
plating establishing  can- 
neries of  their  own  and 
handling  the  crop,  as  they 
claim  that  they  are  not 
paid  enough  by  the  can- 
nery people.  The  Aspar- 
agus Growers'  Association 
appointed  T.  W.  Jones  of 
Hyde  and  Alex  Brown  of 
Walnut  ( !rove  to  look  in- 
to the  matter.  The  San 
.Joaquin  growers  are  ready 
to  co-operate  with  them  and  establish  canneries. 
The  Japanese  in  the  district  also  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  price  paid  them.  The  open  market  pays 
14  to  1(>  cents  per  pound,  yet  the  Japanese  only 
get  4  cents. 


The  farmers  owning  land  in  reclamation  dis- 
trict No.  108,  which  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of 
({rimes,  Colusa  county,  will  commence  planting 
barley  next  week  on  land  that  has  been  under  six 
to  ten  feet  of  water  for  several  months.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  20,000  acres  will  be  planted.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  acreages  to  be  sown: 

John  Caughlan,  2500  acres;  -Miller  Bros..  2000 
acres;  Sam  Ilines.  1  ">()() acres ;  Charles  Meyers.  1500 
acres;  T.  Sellenger.  1200,  and  II.  L.  Houchins,  800 
acres.  The  Sherer  Bros.,  of  this  same  district,  are 
putting  in  some  land  which  has  not  been  sown 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  due  to  the  high 
water. 


The  convention  of  the  irrigationists  of  Cali- 
fornia is  to  be  held  in  Stockton  April  Bi.  All  the 
prominent  irrigationists  of  the  State  will  be  there. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Mar.  15,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

36.43 

35.13 

64 

44 

Red  Bluff- 

T 

13.27 

19.5:; 

80 

48 

Sacramento 

.01 

8.99 

15.49 

76 

4N 

San  Francisco... 

.62 

16.00 

18.19 

78 

4t; 

San  Jose  

.47 

11.72 

1(1.6.', 

78 

44 

Fresno   

.21 

9.65 

7.35 

84 

48 

Independence... 

.08 

4.75 

7.17 

72 

:54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.92 

17.72 

15.96 

70 

44 

Los  Angeles  . . 

.2-4 

10.71 

12.60 

70 

46 

San  Diego  

T 

8.36 

8.07 

66 

46 

The  Week. 


Showers  have  fallen  here  and  there  this  week 
over  quite  an  area  of  the  State,  and  have  been 
very  welcome.  If  they  have  not  wetted  down  as 
far  as  desired,  they  have  given  the  fields  a  better 
look,  and  the  people  a  better  humor.  Much  more 
rain  is  needed  nearly  everywhere,  but  most  crops 
are  looking  well  and  can  pull  through  with  mod- 
erate amounts  a1  proper  intervals.  Since  the 
showers  there  has  been  a  rush  to  get  land  into 
shape  and  sonic  have  profited  thereby.  Rather  a 
new  practice  of  disking  land  to  hold  moisture  un- 
til the  plows  could  reach  it  has  been  followed  this 
year  in  some  districts,  and  it  seems  rational  and 
wise.  It  is.  of  course,  only  a  new  application  of 
an  old  dry  farming  principle,  that  of  surface  stir- 
ring to  prevent  crusting  and  retard  evaporation, 
to  which  reference  was  made1  last  week. 


Even  the  editor,  who  is  really  about  as  far 
away  from  the  business  end  of  this  journal  as  it  is 
possible  to  get,  has  nol  failed  to  notice  the  inter- 
est and  attractiveness  which  the  advertising  pages 
are  showing  in  current  issues.  Really  one  has  to 
carefully  read  these  pages  to  learn  what  is  of  most 
direct  and  practical  importance  in  the  progressive 
agriculture  of  California.  It  is  but  fair  to  those 
who  have  the  enterprise  to  make  their  goods 
known  that  such  appreciative  attention  should  be 
given.  We  are  struck,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
Californit  purveyors  and  manufacturers  do  not 
make  their  supplies  and  manufactures  known  as 
widely  as  they  should,  and  do  not  understand  the 
importance  of  advertising  as  well  as  their  Eastern 
competitors.  We  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time,  first  and  last,  in  writing  answers  to  questions 
by  readers  as  to  where  they  can  get  local  things. 
This  shows  that  hundreds  of  others  also  desire  to 
know  bul  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  the 
demand  is.  therefore,  restricted.  We  quite  believe 
what  a  speaker  said  recently  at  a  meeting  in  this 
city  in  the  interest  of  increasing  trade:  "Let  the 
people  know  through  the  newspapers  that  you  are 
placing  a  good  article  on  the  market.  The  East- 
ern manufacturer  advertises  so  extensively  that 
he  gets  the  business  through  public  familiarity 
with  his  goods.  The  general  public  does  not  know 
that  some  California  articles  exist.  Familiarize 
the  public  with  the  name  of  your  goods,  and  half 


the  problem  will  be  solved."  There  is  a  world  of 
wisdom  in  that. 


Interstate  Commissioner  Franklin  K.  Lane  will 
lie  in  Los  Angeles  this  week  to  hear  the  case  of 
the  lemon  growers  against  the  railway  managers 
who  advanced  the  overland  rate  on  lemons  just  as 
soon  as  Congress  gave  the  growers  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  to  enable  them  to  compete  more  fairly 
with  the  Italian  lemon  growers.  We  spoke  our 
mind  quite  clearly  on  the  injustice  and  bad  policy, 
involved  in  this  requirement  of  transportation 
companies,  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  October 
16.  1009.  Subsequent  thought  on  the  same  subject 
has  more  strongly  convinced  us  of  the  iniquity 
and  impolicy  of  the  requirement.  We  cannot  see 
how  the  fullest  demonstration  of  service  to  the  tip- 
building  of  the  citrus  industry  which  the  railways 
can  possibly  claim  can  justify  them  in  clinging  to 
an  action  which  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  in- 
dustrial mistakes  which  was  ever  made.  With- 
out transportation  we  could  have  had  no  citrus 
industry  to  speak  of:  that  requires  no  argument. 
Without  the  tariff  we  could  never  have  secured 
conditions  favoring  its  establishment  and  no  pro- 
duction for  the  movement  of  which  the  railways 
have  made  millions:  that  requires  no  argument, 
either.  Now.  to  increase  their  millions  from  trans- 
portation, the  railways  aim  to  take  to  themselves 
directly  and  before  it  had  time  to  serve  its  in- 
tended purpose,  the  additional  protection  which 
the  lemon  growers  convinced  Congress  was  nec- 
essary to  help  them  continue  their  production  to 
replace  several  million  dollars  worth  of  foreign 
lemons  which  are  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Suppose  they  are  al- 
lowed largely  to  take  to  themselves  the  amount  of 
the  increased  protection,  what  happens  then?  The 
growers  lose  money  and  are  not  able  to  advance 
protection  as  Congress  intended,  and  the  railways 
lose  more  money  in  the  long  run.  because  the 
traffic  cannot  increase  as  calculated.  This  is  bad 
enough  all  around,  but  is  this  the  worst  of  it?  By 
no  means:  the  worst  aspect  of  grasping  the  in- 
creased protection  by  the  railways  is  the  fact  that 
their  action,  if  the  Interstate  Commission  does  not 
kill  it.  is  to  be  found  in  the  danger  of  making  the 
whole  tariff  favoring  California  products  a  hissing 
and  a  by-word  in  the  ears  of  the  whole  country. 
If  tariffs  can  be  shown  clearly  to  take  their  money 
direct  to  railway  coffers,  what  chance  has  the 
whole  protection  idea  to  much  longer  prevail? 
And  if  the  tariffs  are  off.  where  will  California 
protected  products  be?  Will  they  not  be  in  a 
place  whence  no  railways  run  and  whence  no  out- 
ward freights  are  ever  paid?  The  railways  ought 
to  forget  that  they  ever  made  this  claim,  and 
knock  the  club  out  of  the  free  traders'  hands  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


We  do  not  believe  in  taking  a  position  adverse 
to  a  railway  ruling  simply  for  the  sake  of  doing- 
some  safe  knocking.  We  regard  the  railways  as 
the  ruling  factor  in  development  and  likely  to  re- 
main so  until  we  get  to  moving  things  more  freely 
through  the  air.  We  rejoice  that  the  modern 
management  of  railways  has  manifested  a  more 
genuine  interest  in  people  and  things  than  the  old 
regime  and  does  not  hesitate  to  renounce  the  old 
Vanderbiltian  dogma  that  the  public  be  damned. 
For  this  reason  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this 
lemon  grasp  as  a  sad  mistake  and  not  an  indica- 
tion of  attitude.  It  must  have  arisen  from  im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  lemon  situation  in 
California  and  of  the  problems  involved  in  that 
situation.  Railway  managers  are  not  considered 
infallible  nowadays,  nor  do  they  consider  them- 
selves so.  as  once  they  seemed  to  do.  We  presume 
they  will  claim  that  they  have  rendered  great  as- 
sistance in  developing  the  lemon  industry  of  Cali- 


fornia, and  they  have  undoubtedly  done  so.  The 
mistake,  it  seems  to  us.  comes  in  not  understand- 
ing, that  the  lemon  industry  is  still  on  trial  for  its 
life.  Suppose,  we  say.  it  is  not  yet  quite  out  of 
the  shell,  and.  continuing  the  figure,  suppose  the 
railways  have  been  running  the  incubator  for  20 
days,  is  it  no!  a  fatal  mistake  to  use  a  cold  blast 
on  the  21st  day.'  We  cannot  reconcile  such  a 
policy  with  that  which  transportation  has  always 
claimed  with  reference  to  fruit  shipments,  and. 
therefore,  we  regard  it  a  colossal  mistake  which 
should  be  corrected  at  the  first  possible  moment. 
The  railways  seem  to  delight  in  the  fruit  business. 
Even  this  week  we  are  told  that  owing  to  the 
enormous  acreage  of  fruit  that  is  being  planted 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  has  decided  to  acquire 
2(100  additional  railroad  cars  for  transporting  the 
product.  This  extra  consignment  of  cars  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  1500  ordered  some  time  ago, 
and  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  April.  When 
all  of  the  new  cars  are  on  hand,  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  will  have  10,000  cars  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  transportation  of  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  East.  That  is  fine,  but  we  cannot 
reconcile  the  squeeze  on  the  lemon  with  it  in  the 
least. 

A  thoroughly  good  idea  is  taking  practical  form 
in  Watsonville — the  emporium  of  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley apple  district.  Not  only  have  the  people  de- 
cided to  have  a  great  apple  show  and  festival, 
which  is  a  good  thing,  but  they  are  working  to 
make  it  a  distinctly  community  affair  by  bonding 
the  town  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  such  a 
display.,  The  Watsonville  aldermen  have  called  a 
special  election  for  Tuesday,  April  5th,  at  which 
time  the  city  will  vote  to  bond  itself  for  $15,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  building  in  which  will 
be  held  in  September  and  October  next  the 
largest  apple  show  in  the  history  of  California. 
The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  opportunity 
the  tax  payers  will  have  to  show  what  they  are 
willing  to  do  to  secure  proper  recognition' for  the 
chief  industry  which  is  stimulating  all  kinds  of 
local  industry  and  commerce,  advancing  the  price 
of  city  property  and  giving  the  active  town  a 
place  on  the  map.  It  is  proper  that  co-operation 
between  apple  growers  and  those  who  get  the 
greater  part  of  the  profits  from  apple  growing 
should  be  manifested  by  the  latter  in  carrying 
through  this  enterprise  by  overwhelming  vote. 
The  town  does  not  tax  itself  for  the  show,  but 
merely  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  it.  The 
work  and  risk  of  the  show  itself  will  be  met  by  a 
corporation  already  formed,  and  which  has  raised 
$10.0(10  for  the  preliminary  and  other  expenses. 
Not  only  will  this  display  be  made  this  year,  but 
every  year  during  the  life  of  the  corporation.  Pa- 
jaro valley  now  has  a  million  apple  trees,  about 
half  of  which  are  in  bearing,  and  shipped  last 
year  3500  carloads  of  apples.  Other  lands  are 
constantly  being  put  out  to  trees,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  the  standing  of  the  community  as  a  fruit 
center  and  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
apple-growing  regions  in  the  East  and  West,  there 
should  be  something  done  toward  stimulating  the 
production  of  better  fruit  and  standardizing  the 
pack,  so  as  to  enter  into  close  competition  with  the 
northern  districts  which  are  pushing  progress  in 
this  line  to  the  limit.  The  city  of  Watsonville 
should  demonstrate  its  interest  in  this  enterprise 
by  voting  these  bonds  so  strongly  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  attitude  toward  the  industry 
which  is  making  it  famous. 

There  is  another  sentiment  discernable  in  the 
present  disposition  to  awaken  the  towns  to  the 
rural  industries  which  environ  them.  San  Le- 
andro  has  a  cherry  festival  under  way  and  Hay- 
wards  projects  an  apricot,  festival  for  next  July. 
A  local  writer,  rising  with  the  occasion,  says :  "It 
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less,  perhaps,  he  could  build  an  extracting  factory 
and  market  his  licorice,  not  as  it  comes  from  the 
ground,  but  in  the  form  of  licorice  extract,  the 
black  solid  which  is  sold  by  the  druggist,  and 
which  the  Sicilians  produce  in  large  quantities. 

The  preparation  of  licorice  root  is  simply  dig- 
ging and  drying,  but  the  preparation  of  the  ex- 
tract requires  steam  extractors  and  condensers,  a 
process  of  some  elaboration  and  requiring  an  ex- 
pensive outfit  to  work  economically  on  a  large 
scale.  It  seems  natural  that  California  should  pro- 
duce licorice,  for  we  have  a  good  climate  for  it. 
If  it  is  grown  on  light,  sandy  loams,  it  could  be 
pulled  from  the  ground  by  the  yard  at  rather 
small  expense,  and  yet,  one  should  not  undertake 
the  production  unless  he  wished  to  put  in  ten  years 
of  time  and  more  than  $10,000  in  money  in  work- 
ing up  economical  production  and  marketing  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  product,  produced  by 
cheap  labor  and  with  the  advantage  of  processes 
well  known  and  established  by  long  usage.  Ex- 
periments should  be  circumspectly  undertaken,  for 
licorice  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds  in  the  world, 
and  extremely  difficult  of  eradication  probably. 


Almond  Stock  for  French  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  thankful,  if,  during 
the  next  few  months  you  would  deal  fully  in  your 
paper  with  the  subject  of  stocks  for  prune  trees, 
dealing  especially  with  prunes  on  almond  stocks. 
— New  Subscriber,  Cape  Colony. 

We  hardly  expect  to  have  very -much  about  the 
almond  stock  for  prune  trees,  because  it  is  a  matter 
fully  demonstrated  with  us,  and  the  conclusions 
from  California  experience  have  been  printed  in 
these  columns  and  are  set  forth  clearly  in  our  book 
on  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 
Briefly,  50  years  of  experience  have  shown  that 
the  French  prune,  or  prune  d'Agen,  takes  most 
admirably  either  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  the 
almond.  More  recently,  the  advantage  of  growing 
prune  trees  on  almond  stocks  is  becoming  fully 
recognized,  and  there  is  no  question,  whatever, 
now  that  where  you  have  a  soil  deep  and  free, 
and  by  its  nature  containing  well  distributed  moist- 
ure, there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  almond  root 
because  of  its  deep  penetration,  free  growth,  and 
general  vigor.  But  on  soils  which  are  naturally 
heavy  and  therefore  too  retentive,  and  where  im- 
permeable layers  are  apt  to  be  encountered,  even 
in  a  lighter  soil,  the  Myrabolan  seedling  is  superior 
to  the  almond  because  it  is  more  tolerant  of  stand- 
ing water  and  possibly  also  of  extreme  drought. 
To  sum  it  up  then,  for  soils  which  are  well  suited 
to  the  almond  nothing  is  superior  to  it  as  a  root  for 
the  French  prune,  but  when  conditions  are  not  so 
favorable,  the  Myrabolan  is  to  be  preferred.  Of 
course,  the  peach  root  is  also  suitable  for  the 
French  prune,  where  those  medium  conditions  pre- 
vail which  cause  a  soil  to  be  generally  recognized 
as  particularly  suited  to  the  peach. 


ently,  or  by  the  use  of  the  chain  in  turning  or  by 
disking  the  stuff  a  little  before  plowing,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  turn  under  a  very  large  amount.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  amount 
of  growth  which  should  be  attained  before  plow- 
ing under.  Get  what  you  can  up  to  the  time 
which  you  ought  to  plow,  or  plow  sooner  if  you 
are  likely  to  have  too  much  to  handle  conveniently 
by  waiting  too  long. 

Toadstools  and  Root  Rot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently  bought  some 
land  and  have  been  thinking  of  planting  it  to  or- 
anges next  year.  The  district  seems  to  be  produc- 
ing pretty  good  oranges  and  to  all  appearances 
the  trees  are  thrifty.  I  have  been  told,  however, 
that  a  certain  fungus  which  originally  worked  on 
the  root  of  the  oak  has  transferred  itself  to  the 
orange  with  what  will  eventually  be  disastrous 
results.  If  such  be  true,  an  orange  orchard  on 
cleared  land  would  not  prove  very  profitable.  Any 
information  on  the  subject  generally  which  yon 
could  give  me  would  be  very  acceptable. — Reader. 
Sacramento. 

It  is  true  that  toodstool  fungi  will  pass  from  tin- 
decaying  roots  of  forest  trees  to  the  living  roots 
of  fruit  trees,  subsequently  planted,  so  as  to  con- 
nect with  the  decaying  forest  tree  root.  This  oc- 
curs everywhere  on  land  cleared  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  has  been  quite  widely  complained  of. 
It  has  not  been  made  prominent  in  connection  with 
the  orange,  but  the  walnut  and  various  stone  fruits 
have  suffered  severely  from  root  invasion  on 
cleared  land  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  discernible  almost  everywhere  in  old,  ne- 
glected orchards  of  deciduous  fruits,  where  toad- 
stools crop  out  at  the  base  of  a  tree  which  is  be- 
coming decrepid.  We  would  not  refrain  from 
planting  on  a  good  soil  for  this  reason,  but  should 
take  extra  care  in  digging  holes  to  get  out  all  de- 
caying roots  which  might  be  encountered,  even  at 
some  little  extra  expense.  Oak  roots  seem  to  be 
particular  troublesome  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  them. 

Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  experimenting  with  po- 
tatoes and  had  a  fair  crop  last  year,  but  the  tups 
grew  too  large.  I  hear  that  in  France  they  cover 
the  tops  with  earth  with  a  plow,  or  cut  them  back. 
Can  you  give  me  any  points  about  this?  If  cut 
back,  how  closely  to  the  ground  shall  I  cut?  How 
many  eyes  do  you  advise  for  each  hill  ? — Amateur, 
Pasadena. 

We  cannot  give  you  any  advice  on  cutting  back 
potatoes.  You  will  have  to  make  a  trial  of  it  and 
see  what  the  results  are.  We  have  never  heard  of 
its  being  practiced  in  this  State.  It  is  generally 
best  in  planting  to  use  a  medium  sized  potato  cut 
in  two  pieces  cross-wise,  and  a  large  potato  cut  in 
four  pieces  length-wise.  There  is,  however,  all 
sorts  of  practice  and  not  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  results  by  the  different  methods  as  one 
might  expect.  It  is  rather  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  best  way. 


is  planned  to  have  the  advertising  and  promotion 
of  the  celebration  handled  by  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  San  Leandro 
and  Haywards,  and  stationery  advertising  both 
carnivals  will  be  used  by  the  business  men.  This 
plan  will  further  cement  the  bond  of  friendship 
between  the  two  communities,  that  for  so  many 
years  fought  each  other  bitterly."  It  is  evidently 
expected  that  cherry  branches  and  apricot 
branches  will  do  what  olive  branches  stand  for. 
There  is  plenty  of  opportuaity  in  California,  as 
everywhere  else  we  expect,  for  the  reconciliation 
of  back-biting  communities,  and  such  a  result 
usually  follows  events  which  lead  people  to  know 
each  other  better,  after  which  both  communities 
glide  naturally  to  a  place  of  common  humanity  or 
human  interest  as  it  is  called  nowadays.  But  is 
horticultural  symbolry  alone  to  be  invoked  in  this 
humanization  ?  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  over- 
worked a  little  for  some  California  towns  have 
been  handing  each  other  lemons  from  the  begin- 
ning— with  no  increase  of  transportation  rates 
either.  From  the  point  of  human  interest  we  are 
hoping  that  towns  in  the  dairy  district  will  hold 
festivals  to  get  together  and  smooth  over  their 
differences.  We  are  anxious  to  say  something 
about  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  this  connec- 
tion. 


Mr.  Patten,  of  Chicago,  who  has  drawn  a  num- 
ber of  null  ions  out  of  the  world's  pockets  by  specu- 
lating in  wheat  and  cotton,  was  rumpled  a  little 
the  other  day  when  he  appeared  upon  the  floor  of 
an  English  exchange.  People  who  had  lost  to  Pat- 
ten or  through  Patten,  tried  to  get  a  little  of  it 
back  by  personal  affront  so  that  he  had  to  be 
rescued  from  their  onsets.  What  they  could  get 
in  that  way  we  cannot  imagine.  In  Mexico  those 
who  expect  to  make  money  by  advancing  prices 
do  not  have  so  easy  a  time  of  it.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Guadalajara  that  war  on  the  so-called  haci- 
endados  corn  trust  is  now  being  waged  by  the 
Guanajuato  and  Jalisco  state  governments,  which 
have  ordered  1300  bushels  of  American  corn 
shipped  at  once  from  the  Pacific  port  of  Manza- 
nillo.  This  corn  will  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  cost 
by  the  state  governments.  In  an  effort  to  secure 
a.  higher  price  for  the  Mexican  product,  the  com- 
mission men  and  haciendados  have  secured  a  prac- 
tical corner  on  the  market,  which  the  government 
is  now  trying  to  break.  Governments  seem  to 
have  much  to  do  about  corners.  Mexico  is  break- 
ing one,  as  stated,  and  Brazil  Has  a  strong  one  on 
coffee. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Licorice  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  for  some  time  been  seek- 
ing for  some  information  as  to  the  method  of  pre- 
paration for  market  and  sale  of  licorice  roots.  I 
have  a  lot  of  them  and  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  market,  and  do  not  know  how  they  are  pre- 
pared for  market.  Any  information  you  can  give 
me  on  those  two  points  will  be  very  gladly  re- 
ceived.— Grower,  Ventura. 

Licorice  was  first  planted  in  California  about  25 
years  ago  by  the  late  Isaac  Lea,  of  Florin,  Sacra- 
mento county.  Mr.  Lea  grew  a  considerable  amount 
of  licorice  roots  and  gave  much  effort  to  finding  a 
market  for  it.  He  was  not  successful  and  aban- 
doned the  proposition,  for  he  found  that  the  local 
consumption  of  licorice  root  was  too  small  to  war- 
rant growing  it  as  a  crop.  He  also  found  that  the 
high  price  of  labor  in  digging  the  roots,  and  the 
high  cost  of  transportation  of  the  roots  to  Eastern 
markets  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  un- 
dertake competition  in  the  Eastern  markets  with 
the  Sicilian  producers.  He  concluded,  finally,  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  making  the  business  pay,  un- 


Plowing  Under  Cover  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  We  seeded  in  the  fall  a  mixture 
of  vetch  and  rye  in  our  orchards.  How  high 
should  this  stuff  be  before  plowing  under?  We 
generally  plow  in  April  so  as  to  he  sure  not  to  be 
caught  by  the  dry  weather  of  summer.— Enquirer, 
Manzana. 

You  will  do  well  to  get  all  the  growth  you  can 
up  to  the  time,  when  for  the  sake  of  the  summer 
condition  of  the  land,  it  is  necessary  to  plow  under 
the  green  stuff.  To  guard  this  summer  condition, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  plow  even  a  little  earlier 
than  you  would  if  the  land  was  clean,  because  you 
need  moisture  to  rot  the  green  stuff,  and  this  will 
reduce  somewhat  the  amount  which  might  be 
available  in  land  where  this  was  not  required. 
Of  course,  if  the  winter  growth  should  be  exceed- 
ingly rank,  then  you  might  have  to  plow  in  earlier, 
before  the  stuff  gets  too  high  to  handle  conveni- 


Summer  Crop  after  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  crop  of  barley  planted 
which  1  expect  to  harvest,  in  .July.  Is  there  any 
advice  you  can  give  me  as  to  what  kind  of  fodder 
I  can  rinse  on  the  ground  afterwards?  The  rains 
set  in  here  the  last  of  October.-  Parmer,  Mendo- 
cino county. 

Whether  you  can  grow  a  summer  crop  on  your 
barley  stubble  depends  entirely  upon  how  much 
moisture  there  is  in  the  soil.  Usually,  without  ir- 
rigation, nothing  worth  while  can  be  grown  until 
the  beginning  of  another  rainy  season.  If.  how- 
ever, your  land  is  moist,  you  can  probably  grow 
corn,  squashes,  and  other  plants  during  the  frost 
free  period,  or  if  you  have  moisture  enough  to  start 
stock  beet  seeds,  they  will  grow  during  the  sum- 
mer, will  not  be  injured  by  fall  frosts  and  might 
make  you  something  worth  while  to  feed  until  the 
next  crop  of  grass  starts. 
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Horticulture. 


OLIVES  IN  ARIZONA. 


Prof.  J.  Eliot  Coit,  formerly  horticulturist  of 
the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  staff  and  pursu- 
ing special  penological  investigations  in  southern 
California,  has  just  published  his  work  with  olives 
and  olive  oil  in  Arizona  as  Bulletin  No.  62  of  the 
Arizona  Station.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant document  as  may  be  learned  by  a  resume 
of  its  contents.  Professor  Coit  states  them  in 
these  words : 

Many  varieties  of  olives,  when  grown  under  Ari- 
zona conditions  are  well  adapted  to  oil  making, 
and  when  properly  made  from  them  the  oil  may  be 
of  the  very  finest  quality.  The  pronounced  acrid- 
ity sometimes  noticed  in  Arizona  oils,  and  objected 
to  by  many  consumers,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  olive 
alone.  The  blame  for  this  type  of  oil  rests  with 
those  manufacturers  who  do  not  take  the  proper 
precautions  to  avoid  this  acrid  taste. 

Among  the  varieties  tested,  those  best  suited  for 
oil  making  are  Mission,  Correggiola,  Pendulina, 
Ra/.za.  and  Nevadillo.  Correggiola  oil  when  fresh 
sometimes  has  an  acrid  taste,  due  probably  to  the 
green  ends  of  the  berries  but  if  the  oil  is  properly 
made,  this  taste  will  be  so  slight  that  it  will  pass 
away  entirely  after  standing  two  months. 

The  quantity  of  oil  secured  in  these  tests  indi- 
cates that  the  Arizona  olive  is  not  below  the  Cali- 
fornia product  in  recoverable  oil  content.  If  we 
average  the  figures  collected  by  G.  W.  Shaw  from 
eight,  representatives  oil  mills  of  California,  we 
find  that  they  obtained  on  an  average  of  35  gal- 
lons of  oil  to  the  ton  of  olives.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  select  the  14  tests  in  this  series  which  were 
made  of  oil  olives  we  find  that  an  average  of  48.43 
gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton  was  secured,  or  13.43  gal- 
lons to  the  ton  more  than  the  California  average. 
This  increase  is  of  course  largely  due  to  the  extra 
efficiency  of  the  Buchner  press. 

Oils  from  Different  Pressings. — Judging  from 
olive  literature,  the  impression  prevails  that  oil 
secured  by  a  third  and  fourth  pressing  of  the  pom- 
ace after  the  addition  of  warm  water  is  necessarily 
of  such  a  low  grade  as  to  be  suitable  only  for  fuel 
or  soap  manufacture. 

It  is  also  a  common  belief  among  oil  men  that 
the  so-called  "virgin  oil"  or  first-pressing  oil  has 
poorer  keeping  qualities  than  that  from  the  sec- 
ond pressing.  All  this  may  be  true  under  ordi- 
nary methods  of  manufacture,  but  in  this  connec- 
tion the  author  wishes  to  emphasize  three  facts 
brought  out  by  the  experiments  above  described  i 

1.  The  oil  from  all  the  pressings  (in  some  cases 
five  pressings  were  made)  necessarily  including 

,  the  seed  oil,  was  mixed  together  without  appreci- 
ably lowering  the  quality  of  the  product. 

2.  Practically  all  of  the  oils  retained  their  high 
quality  for  one  year  at  least,  notwithstanding  the 
admixture  of  the  much  condemned  seed  oil  and 
the  unusually  trying  temperature  conditions  under 
which  they  were  placed. 

3.  It  was  not  necessary  to  age  these  oils  for  a 
year  as  is  commonly  done  in  commercial  mills. 
Most  of  the  samples  were  ready  for  market  four 
months  after  date  of  manufacture*  In  fact  if  a 
force  filter  bad  been  resorted  to,  some  of  the  Mis- 
sion oils  might  have  been  bottled  up  within  a  week 
after  pressing. 

It  seems,  therefore,  safe  to  say  that  all  the  oil 
which  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  ripe'  olives 
with  a  pressure  of  640  pounds  per  square  inch 
may  be  mixed  together  with  safety,  provided,  all 
the  pressings  are  made  in  one  day.  the  oil  is  npt 
allowed  to  stand  with  the  black  juice  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  and  very  cleanly  methods  are 
used. 

Causes  of  Acridity. — As  a  further  result  of  the 
press  tests  the  author  concludes  that  the  acridity 
so  objectionable  in  oils  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ad- 
mixture of  green  olives  or  olives  which  have  ma- 
tured at  one  end  only.  Aside  from  acridity  there 
are  other  bad  flavors  encountered  in  commercial 
oils.  After  visiting  a  number  of  southwestern  oil 
mills  the  author  ascribes  these  bad  flavors  to  the 
following  causes:  (a)  Careless  picking  whereby 
the  berries  are  broken  and  a  part  of  the  oil  set 
free,  such  free  oil  rapidly  absorbing  odors  from  the 
soil,  musty  sacks,  etc.  until  pressed;  (b)  Allow- 
ing a  long  time  to  elapse  between  picking  and 


pressing,  thus  allowing  mold  to  develop  on  the 
broken  berries;  (c)  The  use  of  filthy  and  rancid 
press  cloths,  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  permitting  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  absorbed  oil  with  consequent  rancidity; 
(d  )  Lack  of  dispatch  in  the  pressing  process  and 
in  separating  the  oil  from  the  black  press  liquid: 
and  (e)  over-filtration.  Wherever  oil  is  passed 
through  filter  paper  in  the  open  it  is  brought  into 
more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  oxygen,  with 
deleterious  effects.  Consequently  the  process  of 
settling  and  racking  should  be  relied  upon  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  clarification  of  the  oil. 

THE  OLIVE  REQUIRES  GOOD  CONDITIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  an  olive  twig  from 
my  orchard,  and  am  anxious  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is.  Two  years  ago  one  tree  died  back  to 
the  trunk.  1  cut  it  off  and  it  grew  up  new  wood 
and  is  doing  well.  Last  year  trouble  appeared  on 
two  trees,  starting  at  the  end  of  limbs  and  dying 
back.  I  cut  them  back  and  it  disappeared.  This 
spring  I  find  five  trees  affected  in  another  part  of 
the  orchard.  The  orchard  is  on  a  mica  loam  soil, 
loose  with  no  hard  pan  nearer  than  16  ft.  I  irri- 
gate once,  in  May.  Ghowei:. 

Madera  county.  • 

The  specimen  was  marked  with  a  slight  brown- 
ing and  curling  of  the  leaves  and  showed  no  para- 
sitic trouble  causing  disease.  The  trees  are  ap- 
parently perishing  for  lack  of  water,  and  this  may 
happen  even  although  the  surface  soil  seems  to 
show  considerable  moisture.  You  should  dig  a 
hole  near  a  tree  of  this  kind  and  see  if  you  do  not 
encounter  below,  soil  too  dry  for  roots  to  flourish 
in.  or  streaks  of  gravel  or  some  other  coarse  ma- 
terial which  would  draw  off  the  water  too  rapidly, 
or  possibly  even  hard  pan  here  and  there,  which 
does  not  give  the  soil  sufficient  depth  to  retain 
moisture  for  the  use  of  the  tree.  For  some  one  of 
these  reasons  you  will  find  trees  failing,  here  and 
there,  even  while  others  are  thrifty.  You  will 
probably  have  to  use  much  more  irrigation  and 
irrigate  late  in  the  summer  or  fall,  so  that  the 
tree  may  be  carried  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
dry  season  with  more  vigor. 

This  observation  suggests  that  greater  pains 
should  be  taken  to  secure  better  growing  condi- 
tions for  olive  trees  than  were  formerly  thought 
necessary.  Much  disappointment  has  resulted 
from  submitting  the  olive  to  hardship.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  E.  W.  Ehmann.  a  large  olive  grower 
and  manufacturer  of  olives  and  olive  oil  at  Oro- 
ville,  gave  an  interview  recently  to  the  Oroville 
Register  from  which  we  take  the  following  gen- 
eral conclusions : 

"The  elements  in  success  in  olive  culture  are  to 
plant  the  right  kind  of  trees,  in  the  right  place, 
and  to  care  for  them  properly.  As  to  the  charac- 
ter of  olive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mis- 
sion olive  makes  the  best  picked  olive  and  the  best 
olive  oil.  It  is  hardier,  a  heavier  bearer  and  a 
more  certain  bearer.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
its  superiority  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
upon  this  point. 

"We  pick  olives  that  grow  all  the  way  from  im- 
mediately north  of  San  Francisco  to  Shasta 
county.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  learn  from 
actual  observation  and  experience  the  best  soils. 
In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  olive  needs  good 
drainage.  It  also  needs  a  rich  soil.  The  better 
the  soil,  the  larger  the  fruit,  and  it  is  size  that 
counts. 

"The  olive  requires  approximately  the  same  care 
that  an  orange  grove  does.  It  requires  about  the 
same  amount  of  irrigation,  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  fertilization,  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  cultivation.  A  mistake  has  been  made  in  many 
cases  in  planting  the  trees  too  close  together.  The 
olive  must  have  sun.  Shade  will  kill  it.  The  trees 
should  not  be  planted  less  than  25  feet  apart,  and 
from  30  \a  35  feet  would  .be  much  better. 

"The  olive  makes  an  ideal  border  tree,  and  for 
orange  groves  as  well  as  alfalfa  fields,  will  yield 
a  big  return  without  causing  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  This  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  be  true.  If  the  owners -of  alfalfa  ranches  around 
Oridlcy  and  Biggs  will  plant  a  border  of  olive 
trees  about  their  ranches,  they  will  be  astonished 
at  the  income  they  will  derive  from  these  trees. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  for  irrigation,  for  they 
must  irrigate  anyhow.  There  will  be  no  extra  ex- 
pense for  cultivation.  And  when  the  tree  has 
reached  maturity,  they  can  be  assured  at  least 
from  $3  to  $4  a  tree.   If  it  is  used  as  a  border  for 


an  alfalfa  field,  the  trees  will  thrive  exceptionally 
well,  for  there  will  be  no  shade  with  which  to  con- 
tend. It  affords  also  the  ideal  border  for  an  or- 
ange grove." 


THE  ALLIGATOR  PEAR. 


Mr.  James  Fullerton.  of  Orange,  is  giving  much 
attention  to  the  growth  of  the  avocado,  ami  gives 
an  exchange  this  note  on  the  subject  :  Avocados 
or  Alligator  pears  are  now  quoted  on  the  Los  An- 
geles market  at  $5  per  dozen.  The  fruit  on  the 
market  now  is  imported  from  the  Hawaiian  and 
West  India  islands.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  avocado  can  be  successfully  grown  in  south- 
ern California,  and  an  instance  is  well  vouched  for 
in  which  over  $400  was  realized  from  a  12  year  old 
tree  in  one  year.  The  avocado  tree  will  withstand 
as  much,  if  not  more,  frost  as  will  the  orange  tree 
and  will  thrive  on  any  good  soil  with  cultivation 
similar  to  that  required  to  grow  the  orange  tree 
successfully.  It  is  not  a  very  reliable  grower  as 
now  grown  here,  the  bearing  trees  all  being  seed- 
lings— some  bearing  at  three  years  from  seed, 
while  others  do  not  bear  until  nine  and  even  12 
years  old.  and  the  fruit  varies  greatly  in  size,  shape 
and  color.  It  is,  however,  susceptible  to  budding, 
so  that  the  bearing  and  quality  of  the  fruit  may  be 
cunt  rolled  as  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  our  lo- 
cality are  developed.  The  tree  is  evergreen,  of 
beautiful  form  and  the  leaves  are  pleasantly  aro- 
matic. 


Entomological. 


MEASURING  FUMIGATION  TENTS. 

And  so  it  seems  that  the  method  of  measuring 
tents  to  determine  dosage  for  fumigation  which 
has  recently  come  to  be  widely  used  in  California 
citrus  fumigation  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Morrill,  entomologist  of  the  Arizona  Horticultural 
Commission.  It  has  come  into  local  prominence 
through  tin-  work  of  Mr.  Woglum.  Mr.  Morrill 
has  prepared  a  statement  on  this  subject  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"Fumigation  for  citrus  pests  was  first  practiced 
about  25  years  ago.  Today  this  remedy  costs  the 
citrus  growers  of  California  an  amount  estimated 
at  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year.  During  the 
year  ending  October  1.  10(16.  in  a  single  county.  Los 
Angeles,  according  to  the  official  report  of  tin' 
county  commissioner  of  horticulture,  about  $300.- 
000  was  expended  in  fumigating. 

"In  Florida  fumigation  is  now  coming  into  gen- 
eral use  and  doubtless  will  be  extensively  used  in 
the  future.  The  Florida  method,  first  used  in  the 
fall  of  1007  in  connection  with  the  white  fly  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  so-simplified  the  process  that  uni- 
formity of  results  can  be  obtained  without  previ- 
ous experience.  This  method  consists  of  a  fumi- 
gating tent  marked  with  graduated  stripes  for  use 
in  connection  with  a  form  of  dosagetable  adaptable 
for  use  against  any  insect.  With  this  as  a  basis  it 
is  a  simple  matter  for  an  experimenter  to  deter- 
mine the  dosage  requirements  for  any  particular 
pest,  although  previously  it  was  impracticable  to 
give  any  specific  recommendations  as  to  dosage. 
This  Florida  process  is  now  coming  into  general 
use  in  California,  and  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1000.  it  will  eventually  result  in 
an  annual  saving  of  from  30  to  50%  of  the  former 
cost." 

A  few  additional  points  concerning  the  history 
of  this  system  of  fumigation  should  be  noted.  This 
system  as  it  is  in  use  today  in  California  and  Flori- 
da is  completely  covered  by  letters  patent  (num- 
ber 002.674)  granted  to  the  undersigned,  as  the  in- 
ventor, under  date  of  November  3.  1008.  The  idea 
originated  with  the  undersigned  in  September. 
1007,  and  the  application  for  the  patent  was  tiled 
December  30,  1007.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  this  patent  (as  shown  above,  estimated  at 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000  a  year  in  California), 
the  undersigned  voluntarily  included  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the  application: 

"This  application  is  made  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883.  chapter  143  (22  stat..  625  i  and  the 
invention  herein  described  and  claimed  may  be 
used  by  the  Covernment  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  officers  or  employees  in  the  prosecution 
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of  their  work  for  the  Government  or  by  any  person 
in  the  United  States,  without  payment  to  me  of 
any  royalty  thereon." 

This  system  of  fumigation,  including  graduated 
tents  and  dosage  tables  or  charts,  was  first  used  at 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  December,  1907,  by  the 
undersigned,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Yoth- 
ers  and  E.  A.  Back,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Pending  the  application  of  the  patent,  this  system 
was  introduced  into  California  in  the  spring  of 
1908  for  use  in  connection  with  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, with  the  written  permission  of  the  under- 
signed. The  first  official  publication  in  which  this 
system  was  described  is  Bulletin  76  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  entitled,  "Fumigation  for  the  Cit- 
rus White  Fly  as  Adapted  to  Florida  Conditions." 
The  manuscript  for  this  bulletin  was  prepared  in 
September,  1907,  but  although  only  a  few  minor 
additions  were  made  to  the  manuscript  by  the  au- 
thor, it  was  not  published  until  October,  1908. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Morrill,  or  Florida 
system  of  fumigation  into  California,  its  source  has 
never  been  definitely  explained  in  that  State.  In 
one  or  two  instances  where  partial  explanation  has 
been  offered  only  the  method  of  marking  the  tents 
has  been  credited  to  the  undersigned,  or  to  the 
"White  Fly  Investigations  in  Florida,"  no  credit 
being  given  for  the  form  of  dosage  table,  or  chart, 
and  the  method  of  putting  the  tent  to  practical 
use. 

A.  W.  MORRILL, 

Entomologist,  Arizona  Horticultural  Commission. 

[We  believe  Mr.  Morrill's  statement  is  accurate. 
The  plan  of  marking  tents  was  published  in  Uni- 
versity of  California  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
152,  published  in  1902,  but  the  particular  form  of 
marks  and  the  table  were  invented  by  Mr.  Morrill. 
Other  methods  of  determination  by  Professor 
Woodworth  arc  now  on  trial  and  a  publication 
concerning  them  is  likely  to  appear  soon. — Edi- 
tor. ] 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 


"When  a  man  invests  in  an  orange  grove  or  starts 
to  plant  out  a  new  one,  he  naturally  wants  to  know 
the  first  thing  just  what  kind  of  top  soil  he  has 
and  the  elements  it  contains  and  the  depth  of  such 
top  soil  or  the  distance  down  to  the  next  strata 
and  some  information  as  to  what  constitutes  that 
strata.  There  the  matter  usually  ends  and  this  is 
all  the  orchardist  ever  knows  about  formations 
beneath  his  orchards."  So  said  a  man  who  is 
probably  as  well  posted  on  soils  and  soil  condi- 
tions as  any  man  in  California.  We  were  talking 
about  the  freaky  actions  of  old  Jack  Frost  this 
past  winter,  and  I  made  the  remark  that  I  had 
seen  orchards  badly  hurt  while  a  neighboring  or- 
chard which  was  apparently  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  same  soil,  same  altitude  and  in 
no  better  condition,  was  not  hurt  at  all.  In  fact 
I  have  seen  a  part  of  an  orchard  damaged  while 
another  part  of  the  same  orchard  was  not  touched. 
I  was  asked  for  my  version  of  the  reason,  and  said 
that  I  supposed  that  if  it  could  be  followed  up 
that  it  would  be  found  that  the  damage  could  be 
traced  in  a  certain  direction  both  ways  from  a 
given  point,  of  certain  width,  wide  or  narrow  and 
that  some  current  of  cold  air  from  the  .mountains 
coming  in  a  direct  line  from  a  draw  or  pass  would 
be  found  to  be  the  reason.  Mr.  Soilman  admitted 
that  this  might  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  but 
said  that  in  most  cases  he  thought  it  was  owing 
to  the  formation  of  the  underground  strata  and 
the  treatment  the  orchard  received'.  He  said  that 
where  one  part  of  an  orchard  was  hurt  and  an- 
other not  touched  that  the  trees  that  were  hurt, 
were  the  ones  that  were  not  as  well  prepared  I'm' 
cold,  that  a  perfectly  healthy  end  properly  treated 
tree  would  stand  from  four  to  six  degrees  more  of 
cold  than  a  less  healthy  or  even  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  perfectly  normal  tree,  meaning  that  there 
are  certain  methods  of  treatment,  which  will  be 
gone  into  later,  that  will  render  a  tree  more  im- 
mune to  cold  than  the  tree  that  is  not  so  treated. 
To  support  his  argument  he  showed  me  a  clev- 


erly drawn  soil  map  which  showed  the  different 
strata,  of  the  soil  for  a  number  of  feet  down,  four 
to  five  different  strata  being  shown  in  this  particu- 
lar soil.  This  map  is  drawn  in  profile  and  showed 
that  where  in  some  cases  the  top  soil  was  two  to 
three  feet  in  depth,  that  in  other  places  it  was  of 
but  a  few  inches.  Some  parts  of  the  map  showed 
that  the  second  stratum,  which  was  composed  of 
clay  and  sand,  formed  a  sort  of  a  bowl  shape  that 
would  hold  water  for  quite  a  Avhile,  and  in  other 
places  it  was  shown  that  the  water  would  drain 
rapidly  from  the  place  where  the  second  stratum 
came  nearest  to  the  surface  to  the  point  where  the 
depth  was  the  greatest,  showing  that  apparently 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment  the  trees  were 
really  not  getting  each  the  same  amount  of  water. 
As  with  water  so  with  soluble  fertilizer  which  is 
carried  by  the  water. 

Mr.  Soilman 's  idea  was  that  every  man  should 
know  the  exact  formation  of  the  underground  soil 
strata  in  order  to  properly  treat  the  trees  above 
the  ground  and  that  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that 
where  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  physical 
condition  of  a  tree  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  treat- 
ment that  has  been  given  it  through  the  feeding 
roots  under  the  ground  ;  that  a  farmer  should  treat 
his  trees  just  as  he  would  treat  his  fancy  live  stock, 
learn  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  individual  and 
treat  each  individual  according  to  its  wants  and 
needs;  that  each  individual  needs  study  to  find 
this  out,  and  that  the  only  way  the  trees  can  be 
intelligently  studied  is  to  know  just  what  kind  and 
depth  of  soil  the  roots  are  in  and  the  water  hold- 
ing capacity.  Suppose  the  second  stratum  is  only 
20%  absorbent  and  the  soil  on  the  top  is  50%  ab- 
sorbent; now  suppose  again  that  a  row  of  trees 
were  planted  along  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  the  lower 
layer  of  soil,  points  where  the  second  layer  came 
the  nearest  to  the  surface  ;  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  irrigation  water  would  seep  through  the  top 
layer  until  it  struck  the  second  layer  and  then,  the 
absortion  being  slower,  the  moisture  would  begin 
to  seek  its  lowest  level  through  the  top  soil  and  the 
highest  point  in  the  sub-stratum  would  remain  dry 
along  the  whole  of  such  a  ridge  and  all  such 
ridges. 

Mr.  Soilman  believes  that  to  make  a  tree  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  withstand  cold  weather 
the  new  foliage  should  all  be  nipped  back  so  that 
the  tree  may  lay  up  surplus  energy.  He  says  that 
it  is  rare  that  any  leaves  except  the  more  tender 
ones  are  hurt  by  the  frost,  and  that  when  the  tree 
is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  feeding  this  surplus 
foliage  it  is  stronger  and  in  a  better  resisting  con- 
dition, able  to  withstand  four  to  six  degrees  more 
of  cold  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  When  I  ques- 
tioned the  possibility  of  the  fruit  itself  being  able 
to  withstand  any  more  cold  on  account  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  parent  tree,  he  said  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  also  would  be  in  a  hardier 
state,  would  have  more  oil  in  the  skin  and  be  al- 
together hardier.  While  I  admit  that  it  is  the 
lender  growth  that  is  hurt  in  most  cases,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  a  cold  that  would  freeze  an 
orange  would  do  so  whether  the  tree  itself  was 
more  cold  resistant  than  common  or  not.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  an  authority  and  the  idea  might  be 
worth  trying. 


Again  the  dispute  about  the  thrips.  I  met  a  man 
on  the  train  this  week  who  tells  me  that  he  has 
just  been  up  in  Tulare  county,  and  that  what  they 
are  calling  thrips  up  there  is  nothing  other  than 
the  silver  mite,  and  that  the  mite  itself  is  to  be 
seen  under  a  strong  glass.  In  advancing  this 
theory  he  is  combating  the  Government  expert 
who  is  now  treating  the  groves  in  Tulare  county 
and  he  also  takes  issue  with  several  local  experts 
who  have  written  to  some  extent  on  what  they 
term  the  thrips.  My  friend  states  that  Professor 
Marlett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  investi- 
gated tiiis  pest  in  San  Diego  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  that  his  bulletin  No.  172,  entitled  "Scale 
Insects  and  Mites  of  Citrus  Trees"  fully  describe 
the  exact  conditions  now  existing  in  Tulare  county 
and  that  the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble  is  tin;  sil- 
ver mite  and  not  the  thrips.  T  have  not  read  the 
work  and  so  do  not  take  issue  with  the  statement, 
but  am  inclined  to  place  my  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment man  now  working  in  Tulare  county,  and  in 
the  men  who  have  written  pamphlets  on  the  thrips. 
Tn  the  meantime  T  am  sending  for  the  bulletin. 


I  have  asked  several  men  as  to  what  should  he 
done  if  anvthing,  to  the  trees  in  the  blooming 
time  and  all  have  answered  that  it  is  best  to  do 


nothing  except  that  unless  we  soon  get  some  rain 
it  may  be  necessary  to  irrigate.  This  has  been  a 
very  dry  year  with  no  rain  at  all  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  very  fine  for  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  as  much 
of  the  hurt  fruit  would  have  dropped  with  rain 
and  warm  weather,  and  excessive  rain  always 
seems  to  make  the  fruit  weak  in  carrying  and  show 
puff.  I  have  not  seen  any  puff  at  all  yet,  and  the 
fruit  is  arriving  in  very  good  shape  in  the  East 
up  to  the  present  time,  though  icing  will  have  to 
start  very  soon  and  some  are  icing  now.  I  have 
also  asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  fruit  on  the  tree 
became  weak  in  carrying  quality  during  the  blos- 
soming period,  and  am  told  that  it  does,  and  that 
the  reason  is  that  the  blossoms  are  drawing  so 
much  on  the  vitality  and  stored  up  food  of  the 
parent  tree.  G.  Harold  Powell  in  his  bulletin,  "De- 
cay of  Oranges  While  in  Transit  from  California," 
says:  "It  is  popularly  believed  that  fruit  is  more 
susceptible  to  decay  at  the  period  just  preceding 
and  during  the  blooming  period.  This  belief  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  The  increase  in 
decay  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  shipments  of 
February  and  March  is  probably  related  to  rises 
in  temperatures  in  California  at  that  time,  causing 
the  fruit  to  be  loaded  in  a  hot  condition.  There  is 
often  a  period  of  hot' weather  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  fruit  being  still  shipped  under  ventila- 
tion. The  oranges  that  are  handled  roughly  show 
much  decay  at  this  time.  This  may  be  followed  by 
cooler  weather  or  by  the  adoption  of  icing  in  place 
of  ventilation  and  the  decay  falls  off.  Whenever 
the  weather  remains  cool  throughout  the  shipping 
season  there  appears  to  be  no  normal  increase  in 
the  amount  of  rot  in  blooming  time." 

The  doctors  appear  to  disagree  here,  and  this 
is  a  fine  year  to  test  out  which  is  the  true  theory. 
We  have  had  but  about  one  week  of  real  warm 
weather  in  the  south  lately,  and  if  the  fruit  does 
carry  very  well  under  ventilation,  it  would  seem 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Powell  is  right:  if  much  decay 
it  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  bloom  may  have 
been  the  cause. 


Meteorological. 


FROST  AND  FRUITS. 


To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  some  informa- 
tion on  the  following  questions?  At  what  tempera- 
ture of  2  hours'  duration  is  harm  done  to  apricots, 
peaches  and  Japanese  plums  when  they  are  in  the 
stages:  (1)  Bud,  immediately  before  blossoming; 
(2)  blossom;  (3)  fruit,  still  protected  by  petals; 
(4)  fruit,  unprotected,  when  petals  have  fallen? 

Pletcheb  Ames. 

Martinez. 

Answer  by  Professor  McAdie. 

To  the  Editor:  Answering  the  question  of 
Fletcher  Ames,  of  Oakwood,  Martinez,  I  would  say 
that  only  a  most  general  reply  can  tie  made  be- 
cause so  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
health  of  the  fruit;  and  particularly  upon  its  pre- 
vious exposure  to  drying  winds.  In  general  I 
would  answer  the  question  as  follows: 

Apricots,  in  bud  immediately  before  blossoming, 
will  be  injured  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  a 
point  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground  falls  to  30° 
F.,  and  continues  for  a.  period  of  two  hours.  In 
blossom,  the  fruit  is  more  sensitive  and  injury 
will  be  done  if  the  temperature  Tails  to  31°.  When 
the  fruit  is  still  protected  by  petals  a  temperature 
of  32°  is  injurious  and  for  fruit  unprotected,  about 
33°.  With  regard  to  peaches,  for  the  same  condi- 
tions, injurious  temperatures  would  be,  in  order, 
about  29°,  30°  31°,  and  32°.  For  the  Japanese 
plums  not  known. 

It  must,  however  be  remembered  that  different 
varieties  of  fruit  will  have  different  powers  of  re- 
sistance. So  far  as  I  know,  accurate  experimental 
work  has  not  been  done  to  any  great,  degree  in  this 
direction.  As  so  often  pointed  out  in  various  frost 
papers,  the  fall  in  temperature  is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor to  be  considered.  A  too  rapid  thawing  out  of 
chilled  fruit  may  prove  as  great  a  strain  or  even 
greater  than  a  steady,  gradual  fall  in  temperature. 
Then  again  much  depends  upon  whether  the  plant 
tissue  has  been  previously  subjected  to  drying 
winds  and  whether  it  is  in  a  normal  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition  or  is  in  a  weakened  state. 

Alexander  G.  McAdie, 
Professor  U.  S.  Weather  Service. 

San  Francisco. 
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Cabbage  is  produced  both  in  large  areas  wholly  given  to 
(he  plant  and  by  planting  between  young  fruit  trees,  both 
in  rainfall  and  irrigated  districts.  As  the  cabbage  is  very 
largely  a  winter  crop  in  California,  the  water  which  it  re- 
quires conies  free  from  the  clouds  or  at  low  rates  from  the 
irrigating  ditches.  The  chief  objection  to  the  crop  is  the 
great  fluctuation  in  value  from  year  to  year.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  at  $15  per  ton.  and  very  profitable  at  $30  to 
$40  per  ton,  and  the  planting  is  large  or  small,  according 
to  the  preceding  year's  experience  in  selling,  and  this,  of 
course,  largely  influences  the  price  of  the  new  crop.  An 
average  crop  of  cabbage  would  be.  perhaps,  four  tons  to 
the  acre  and  the  average  value  $20  per  ton  or  $80  gross 
value  per  acre.  The  cost  at  current  rates  for  labor  would 
be  about  $30  per  acre. 

The  cabbage  crop  is  tn'own  for  winter  and  sprint;  ^atlicr 
ing.  Interior  southern  situations  produce  heads  ready  for 
shipping  as  early  as  February,  and  the  shipment  continues, 
including  the  later  coast  regions  in  southern  and  central 
California,  until  April  or  later.  Thus  California  is  able 
to  reach  the  markets  at  the  East  when  the  storage  houses 
of  Eastern  regions  are  emptied  of  cabbage  and  the  sauer- 
kraut barrels  run  low  and  to  receive  whatever  high  prices 
may  be  available  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Although  the  State  is  so  well  suited  to  produce  all  the 
plants  of  the  cabbage  family,  the  common  cabbage  is  the 
only  one  which  is  widely  grown  by  small  growers  for  home 
supplies.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  the  group  under  neglect  or 
drouth,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  not  so  much  difference  as 
some  imagine.  The  cauliflower  has.  for  instance,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  hard  to  grow,  but  there  is  really  no  diffi- 
culty about  it  if  proper  effort  is  made,  as  will  be  described 

THE  CABBAGE. 

The  cabbage  can  be  grown  everywhere  in  Caifornia  by 
selecting  that  season  of  the  year  which  furnishes  the  ade- 
quate moisture  and  moderate  temperature  which  best  suits 
its  nature.  These  requirements  adapt  it  well  to  winter 
growth  generally  in  California,  except  in  the  frostier 
places,  and  give  the  plant  a  longer  season  and  a  greater  at- 
tainment in  weight  in  regions  of  rich  soils  open  to  coast 
influences.  It  does  not  resent  fogs  and  cold  winds,  and 
thrives  directly  upon  the  coast  as  well  as  in  coast  valleys. 
In  the  interior  it  reaches  its  best  estate  on  bottom  lands, 
but  will  succeed  on  plains  and  uplands  with  enough  mois- 
ture by  irrigation  to  supplement  the  rainfall,  but  without 
irrigation  it  may  be  often  disappointing  even  though  it  he 
started  early  enough. 

Soil. — The  cabbage  does  well  on  heavy  soil,  and  it  does 
not  object  to  alkali — if  it  is  not  too  strong.  It  delights  in 
copious  treatment  with  stable  manures.  For  quick  fall 
growth,  for  early  winter  maturity,  such  soil,  if  moist 
enough  by  rainfall  or  irrigation,  will  bring  it  along  rapidly 
while  the  autumn  heat  is  ample.  For  later  fall  planting  to 
reach  early  spring  maturity,  a  warmer,  lighter,  well-drain- 
ed soil  or  a  raised  bed  will  push  full  growth  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks  less  time  than  heavy  soil  in  a  rainy  region,  which 
is  likely  to  be  cold  and  water-soaked.  But  the  cabbage 
sometimes  repays  great  kindness  by  growth  to  bursting  or 
cracking  of  the  head.  Care  should  be  had  against  over- 
growth for  this  reason.  Cracking  can  be  prevented  by  giv- 
ing heads  which  threaten  it  a  pull,  or  a  cut  through  the 
roots  with  a  spade,  so  as  to  lessen  its  riotous  living  by 
partial  arrest  of  its  supplies. 

The  Time  to  Plant.— These  points  on  soil  condition  also 
suggest  different  times  of  planting  in  different  localities, 
according  to  what  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  in  the 
way  of  heat  and  moisture.  Even  in  the  same  locality  there 
will  also  be  different  dates  of  suitability,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  current  season.  The  besl  practice  is  to 
have  plants  available  in  different  seed  beds  and  to  planl 
out  in  succession  the  thriftiest  plants  at  hand  at  such  times 
as  the  season  may  show  fitness.  Planting  by  the  calendar 
is  not  usually  intelligent  practice  in  California,  as  has  been 
already  stated. 

Growing  Plants.  -It  is  wise  in  most  parts  of  California 
to  start  plants  in  a  seed  bed  in  August  or  September,  irri- 
gating the  ground  well  to  guard  against  drying  out  on 
land  not  naturally  moist.  In  the  warmer  coast  regions 
good  plants  can  be  grown  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the 
open  ground  in  drills  eight  or  ten  inches  apart  for  hand- 
hoeing.  In  the  interior,  where  temperature  extremes  are 
liable  to  be  greater,  a  cold-frame,  or  covered  seed  bed, 
may  be  nsed  to  protect  the  young  plants  against  hot.  dry 
winds.  In  small  garden  practice  the  use  of  the  seed  box 
is  often  handier.  Plants  should  be  given  space  enough  to 


grow  thriftily  and  should  be  transplanted  to  the  field  when 
conditions  are  right  for  planting  out  in  the  locality. 

Plants  started  in  September  may  be  planted  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  when  an  early  winter 
crop  is  expected.  Where  this  is  not  favored  by  the  local 
climate,  it  is  still  advisable  to  have  early  grown  plants,  and 
in  garden  practice  they  can  be  several  times  transplanted 
and  thus  kept  small  and  stocky  for  planting  out  when  soil 
and  weather  are  right  for  it.  Where  the  early  winter  is 
apt  to  have  quite  severe  frosts,  plants  started  in  the  fall 
in  the  open  air  can  be  transplanted  to  cold  frames  until 
this  danger  is  past. 

For  late  winter  and  spring  planting,  plants  may  be 
started  later,  say  in  January,  but  then  in  some  places  the 
hot-bed,  or  other  form  of  gentle  bottom  heat  described  in 
the  chapter  on  propagation,  is  desirable.  Care  must,  how- 
ever, always  lie  taken  not  to  use  too  high  heat  with  cab- 
bage plants,  and  for  usual  California  conditions  a  seed- 
lied,  with  the  soil  made  light  enough  for  good  drainage, 
and  with  protection  from  cold  winds  as  afforded  by  a 
fence  or  buildings,  is  usually  coddling  enough  for  cab- 
bages. If,  however,  the  plants  are  grown  with  heat  they 
should  be  first  transplanted  to  a  cold  frame,  or  a  protected 
bed.  for  hardening  before  they  are  taken  to  open  ground. 

Preparation  of  Cabbage  Ground.  Aside  From  generous 
manuring,  for  it  is  hard  to  make  ground  too  rich  for  the 
cabbage,  a  good,  deep  working  of  the  soil  will  show  itself 
in  the  crop.  For  fall  planting  it  is  not  desirable  to  give 
the  surface  as  fine  a  polish  as  is  necessary  for  seed  sowing, 
because  it  will  be  all  the  more  liable  to  puddle  and  crust 
with  the  rains.  If  the  plant  is  well  firmed  in  fine  soil,  it 
will  take  hold  well  and  the  interspaces  will  be  more  recep- 
tive if  left  a  little  open.  Subsequent  cultivation  will  fine 
it  sufficiently. 

Planting  Out. — Cabbages  are  usually  grown  in  the  field 
in  rows  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart,  laid  out  with  a 
marker,  the  plants  being  distanced  about  1">  inches  in  the 
rows.  Planting  is  done  with  a  dibble,  and  a  man  can  plant 
out  four  to  eight  thousand  a  day.  according  to  his  expert- 
ness.  if  he  has  a  boy  to  drop  plants  for  him.  The  earth 
should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots  with  the  dibble. 
Planting  with  a  trowel  can  be  very  rapidly  done  in  this 
way.  Get  a  new  mason's  trowel  about  six  inches  wide  and 
12  inches  long  coming  to  a  point.  Cut  off  one  or  two  in- 
ches of  the  point  making  it  round  on  the  grindstone.  Put 
the  trowel  down  in  the  soil  the  whole  length,  pull  it  over 
toward  you.  pul  in  the  plant,  take  out  the  trowel,  then 
step  on  the  soil  near  the  plant  to  make  it  firm. 

If  the  seed-bed  is  sandy  enough  and  is  allowed  to  become 
a  little  dry.  the  plants  can  be  lifted  readily  without  losing 
roots.  Large  bunches  of  plants  when  taken  to  the  field 
should  be  protected  from  sun  and  wind  by  a  wet  sack,  and 
dropping  should  not  go  far  ahead  of  the  planting.  If  the 
weather  is  rather  dry  the  plant  is  helped  to  get  a  start  in 
a  new  place  by  removing  the  lower,  larger,  leaves  when 
transplanting  to  the  field. 

Early  planting  in  anticipation  of  rains  may  be  surer  to 
hold  on  if  a  little  water  is  used  in  planting  if  the  ground 
is  inclined  to  be  dry.  On  irrigated  ground,  which  is  given 
a  good  soaking  before  plowing  for  fall  planting,  this  may 
not  be  necessary,  but  subsequent  irrigation  must  be  given 
in  time  if  rains  are  delayed,  for  the  plants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stop  growing. 

Cultivation.— Cabbages  must  be  kept  well  cultivated  to 
reach  their  best  estate.  Early  cabbages  will  head  in  two 
and  a  half  to  four  months,  according  to  weather  and  soil 
conditions,  and  size  will  depend  much  upon  cultivation  in 
connection  with  soil  richness  and  adequate  moisture. 
Hardly  any  plant  delights  more  in  soil  stirring.  Rapid 
growth  during  the  winter  also  gives  the  plant  (he  advant- 
age over  the  lice  or  aphis,  which  sap  the  life  of  unthrifty 
plants,  and  is  worse  on  late-planted  cabbages  because  of 
the  dry.  hot  weather  they  are  likely  to  encounter. 

Harvesting. — The  cabbage  field  is  usually  cut  over  for  a 
winter  shipment  three  times  in  about  six  weeks,  and  if 
used  for  a  winter  crop  the  ground  can  be  cleared  up  and 
put  in  shape  for  a  summer  crop  of  corn,  tomatoes, 
melons  or  other  frost-fearing  vegetables,  or  of  beets  or 
other  roots  which  do  not  rebel  at  rather  a  late  start. 

Cabbage  for  Stock  Feed.  -In  field  growth  of  cabbage  all 
imperfect  heads  are  nsed  for  cow  feed  and  if  fed  right 
after  milking  and  not  in  too  large  quantities,  are  said  not 
to  taint  the  milk.  They  should  be  fed  in  connection  with 
some  dry  feed.  Very  often  cabbage  can  be  grown  to  ad- 
vantage especially  for  cow  feed.  Planted  out  in  February 
or  March  they  would  be  fit  for  use  by  the  latter  part  of 
June,  just  about  the  time  that  the  grass  gets  dry  and  cows 
want  something  juicy  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  In  their 
use.  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  strip  them  of  any  de- 
caying leaves,' as  nothing  will  impart  a  bad  taste  to  milk 
and- butter  quicker  than  the  use  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter  of  any  kind.  On  moist  land  late  cabbages  are  con- 
siderably grown  for  poultry  and  can  be  pulled  for  them 
all  through  the  drv  season. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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and  other  small  fruits  now.  We  still  have  a 
very  good  assortment  of  Kerry  Plants,  Hooted 
Grapevines  and  can  till  orders  promptly. 

Reliable  Vegetable  Seeds 

We  are  now  dealers  and  growers  of  garden  and 
Held  seeds,  and  would  be  pleased  to  serve  you 
with  strictly  fresh  seeds,  true  to  name.  Send 
for  catalog,  and  do  It  now. 


G.  H.  Hopkins  &  Son, 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

Burbank,  Cal. 


Germain's  True  to  Name 
High  Grade  Tested  Seeds 

Are  as  jjimmI  as  can  be  secured  at  any  price. 
California  Grown  Seeds  are  now  being 
used  throughout  the  world. 

In  fact  California  is  being  looked  upon  lo 
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ONION  SEED 

Australian  Brown 

Grown  by  E.  F.  Ede,  of  Kingsburg,  who  has 
had  25  years  experience  in  growing  onion 
seed.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  the  fer- 
tility of  our  seed,  which  are  true  to  name  as 
we  grow  but  one  kind. 

Price  $1.25  per  lb. 
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SELMA,  CAL. 
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Correspondence. 


IN  WESTERN  SONOMA. 


To  the  Editor:  F.  F.  Clayton,  who  lives 
in  the  Spring  Hill  section  of  the  famous 
Gold  Ridge  apple  district  of  Sonoma 
county,  is  a  live,  progressive  orchardist 
and  berry  grower  with  a  fad  for  nuts.  On 
the  subject  of  nut  growing  he  recently 
said  to  the  writer:  "I  bought  the  51%- 
acre  place  I  am  on  because  I  had  a  nut 
fad  and  there  were  walnuts  and  chestnuts 
on  the  place.  Nuts  are  a  good  thing  to 
get  money  out  of  and  a  grower  practically 
has  the  market  in  his  own  hands  because 
the  crop  is  imperishable.  I  got  15c.  a 
pound  this  year  for  what  walnuts  I  had. 

"The  Chase  is  Immune  from  Blight, 
the  Franquette  comes  next,  then  the  May- 
ette.  Ilhave  some  scions  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley  to  graft  on  native 
black  walnut  seedlings  as  these  are  said 
to  be  hardier.  There  is  a  fortune  in  nuts 
if  we  can  only  keep  down  the  blight.  The 
man  who  set  out  my  place  didn't  set  out 
the  right  kind  and  I  have  only  a  few  trees 
that  are  blight  resistant. 

"Walnuts  need  rich  soil.  I  have  one 
tree  right  close  to  my  chicken  house 
where  the  ground  is  very  rich  and  I  get 
more  nuts  off  that  tree  than  off  of  eight 
others.  And  another  thing  I  find,  the 
richer  the  soil  the  less  blight  there  is.  The 
Santa  Rosa  soft  shell  is  bad  to  blight.  It 
does  good  to  cut  off  the  blighted  limbs: 
this  with  rich  soil  gives  a  person  a  little 
prospect  of  keeping  it  down. 

Believes  in  Fertilization. — "It  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature  to  crop  the 
soil  year  after  year,  and  return  nothing 
to  it.  I  have  never  used  commercial  fer- 
tilizers but  I  know  that  poultry  manure 
does  the  work  in  great  snape.  I  use  it  on 
my  cane  fruit,  but  I  could  easily  handle 
ten  times  as  much  as  I  have.  I  think 
every  berry  grower  and  orchardist  ought 
to  keep  chickens  enough  so  that  he  has 
hen  manure  enough  to  go  all  over  his 
place  every  three  years.  When  I  use  hen 
manure  on  raspberries  I  find  I  have  a 
berry  that  stands  up  in  the  crate  and 
bears  shipping  well. 

Money  in  Chestnuts. — "I  made  $5  off  of 
each  of  my  chestnut  trees  this  year.  I 
like  nut  growing,  but  I  think  we  have  a 
lot  to  leanp  on  the  subject.  To  my  mind 
that  is  one  charm  in  the  work  anyway.  A 
man  can  not  make  a  success  of  this  line 
of  work  and  be  an  automaton,  he  has  to 
use  his  head  and  study  and  think.  I  pity 
clerks,  even  bank  clerks,  that  must  do  the 
same  old  things,  day  in,  day  out,  year  in, 
year  out;  in  my  work  no  two  days  are  the 
same. 

■Money  in  Persimmons. — 'There  were 
some  young  persimmons  on  the  place 
.  when  I  bought  it  and  this  year  they  net- 
ted me  $5  a  tree.  I  am  setting  out  a  lot 
more  this  year.  They  are  an  easy  thing 
to  grow,  free  from  disease,  and  the  mar- 
ket- is  good  and  not  very  liable  to  be 
cornered  for  a  few  years  to  come.  There 
is  no  hurry  about  picking  them,  either, 
they  hang  on  .the  trees  till  everything  else 
is  gathered. 

Berries  in  the  Orchard. — "I  grow  ber- 
ries in  all  my  orchard.  I  clear  from  $100 
to  $125  an  acre  on  them,  but  of  course, 
they  can  -not  be  planted  solid  on  account 
of  the -trees".  I  make  more  money  on  rasp- 
berries than  any  other;  the  Phenomenal 
berry  being  a  close  second  and  then  the 
Mammoth  blackberry  next. 

'.'Last  year  a  lot  of  my  raspberries  were 
shipped  to  Denver.  I  have  the  pickers  go 
through  the  patch  and  pick  those  that  are 
not 'fully  ripe  for  shipping  and  then  fol- 
low to  get  'the  dead  ripe  ones  for  the 
cannery. 

Picking  Methods  Changing.— "The  can- 
nery people  tell  me  that  berry  growers 
>  used  to  think  that  anything  would  go  at 
the  canrrery,  and  berries  came  in  with 
leaves,  trash  and  even  dirt  in  them,  but 


such  a  protest  went  up  that  now  that 
berries  are  getting  more  plentiful  they 
know  they  have  to  work  to  find  a  market. 

"I  name  my  berry  rows  so  that  each 
picker  picks  his  own  rows  so  none  of 
them  can  say  when  sour  berries  are  put 
in  the  box  that  it  is  someone  else's  fault. 

Belongs  to  the  Berry  Association. — 
"Some  people  complained  last  year  that 
the  market  for  berries  was  poor.  I  had 
no  trouble  selling  mine.  Every  grower 
ought  to  join  the  association  because  the 
association  makes  it  its  business  to  hunt 
a  market.  Those  who  don't  join  hurt 
the  market,  too,  because  they  get  scared 
for  fear  they  can't  sell  and  they  dump 
their  stuff  at  anything  they  can  get  and 
they  simply  destroy  the  market.  The 
canneries  are  contracting  for  blackberries 
for  $45  a  ton.  Raspberries  bring  from 
$60  to  $75. 

Apples  Must  Be  Clean. — "Last  fall  Mr. 
Coy  came  in  here  with  $57,000  to  buy 
apples  for  Australia,  but  they  had  to  be 
clean  and  free  from  disease.  He  could 
not  find  them,  he  said.  I  can  pay  from  $2 
to  $3  a  box  for  apples  that  will  pass  the 
rigid  Australian  inspection.  You  must 
spray  your  trees,  spray  for  San  Jose  scale 
and  spray  for  coddling  moth.  Apples 
might,  somehow,  be  smuggled  in  and  by 
sorting  them,  burning  the  packages  and 
the  paper  wrappings  they  might  possibly 
be  sold,  but  it  would  cost  a  lot  to  repack, 
and  the  best  thing  is  to  send  them  out 
clean. 

Gold  Ridge  Apples  Solid. — "According 
to  the  buyer  apples  from  this  section  are 
better  than  the  Rogue  river  apples.  There 
the  Gravenstein  don't  attain  the  perfec- 
tion it  does  here;  they  have  size  but  no 
flavor,  nor  do  they  keep  well.  The  Wash- 
ington apples  won't  do,  because  they  are 
too  spongy.  It  is  a  queer  thing,  though. 
Go  three  miles  on  either  side  of  this  Gold 
Ridge  section  and  the  apples  are  not  so 
good.  But,  as  the  buyer  says,  we  have 
to  spray  to  get  perfect  apples  and  we 
have  to  spray  every  year,  because  the  San 
Jose  scale  breeds  on  our  native  trees,  on 
the  Madrone  and  the  oak,  but  if  we  spray 
we  keep  it  off  the  apple  tree  and  it  does 
not  get  on  the  apples,  and  then  next  year 
the  same  thing  must  be  done  again,  but 
it  is  well  worth  the  price  for  the  market 
for  good  Gravensteins  is  unlimited  in 
Australia." 

E.  J.  Mellette. 

Sebastopol. 


PHILIPPINE  ORCHIDS. 


The  MacRorie-McLaren  Company,  land 
scape  gardeners  of  San  Francisco,  recent 
ly  received  several  large  consignments  of 
Philippine  orchids.  They  have  over  30,- 
000  orchid  plants  in  Manila,  which  will 
soon  be  shipped  to  their  nurseries  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  orchid  industry  is  getting  to 
be  quite  a  game  as  these  plants  are  be 
coming  more  popular  ever  day.  Many  of 
the  single  blooms  sell  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco floral  shops  from  $1  to  $2  apiece. 
Many  of  the  nurserymen,  who  raise  or- 
chids make  their  money  back  on  their 
whole  investment  in  a  year. 


KILLING  WILD  MORNING 
GLORY. 


The  Office  of  Farm  Management,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C,  has  now  ready  for  distri 
button  a  bulletin  describing  several  meth 
ods  that  have  been  found  successful  in 
eradicating   bindweed   or   wild  morning 
glory.    This  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  person  requesting  it  from  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management. 
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Don't  Take  Chances. 
Buy  Reliable  Trees 
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We  Have  Been  in  Busi- 
ness 25  Years. 


APPLES. 

Plant  apples.  California  apples 
are  becoming  world-renowned.  We 
have  a  fine  stock  of  all  varieties. 


PEAKS. 

No  variety  of  fruit  which  has  been 
shipped  East  this  year  has  brought 
better  returns  than  pears.  Write  us 
for  quotations. 


CHERRIES. 

The  market  is  always  short  on 
cherries.  If  your  locality  and  soil 
are  suitable,  you  cannot  make  a  mis- 
take in  planting  cherries. 


PLUMS. 

Plums  have  not  been  planted  as 
extensively  as  they  deserve.  Can- 
ners  are  always  short  of  good  can- 
ning plums. 


PRUNES. 

Judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
prunes  have  been  cleaned  up  this 
year,  growers  will  make  no  mistake 
in  planting  them. 

PEACHES. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  people  are 
usually  governed  in  their  planting 
by  the  prices  realized  for  fruit  dur- 
ing the  previous  season.  This  is  well 
illustrated  In  the  sale  of  cling 
peaches.  Canners  would  have  been 
willing  last  season  to  pay  a  very 
high  price  for  elings  had  they  been 
obtainable.  Write  to  us  about  the 
new  Sims  Cling. 


\Y  A  LNUTS. 

Walnut  culture  in  California  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  Is 
one  of  California's  big  paying  crops. 


GB  kPE  VINES. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  on  the 
coast.  Our  vines  are  carefully 
graded,  and  you  will  find  it  to  your 
interest  to  figure  with  us.  Pull  par- 
ticulars about  the  new  Dattler  de 
Beyrouth  grape  sent  on  request. 


CAi.mi  una  figs. 

Growers  are  commencing  to  real- 
ize more  and  more  that  this  is  the 
only  fig  to  plant  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  as  well  as 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  State 
whore  favorable  dry  conditions  exist. 
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How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

is  11  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chard i*i  in  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  niul 
soils,  methods  ami  work,  Riven  in  the 
new 
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By  Edward  .1.  Wickson,  A.  M. 
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the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime 
etc.,  Persimmon 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
i  ants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 

Winds  and 

Frosts. 
Utilization  of 

Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  "ii*  exhausted  in  a  year  from  Ita 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  i(  describes 
Hie  beat  methoda  and  appliances  in  u*<" 
by  the  foremost  and  moat  extensive 
I  in  it  growing  Industrj   In  (he  world. 

Size  <>f  pane,  <t\!»'  ,,  800  pagea,  bound  l" 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 
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The  Field. 


THE  POTATO. 


The  potato  or  "spud"  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  vegetables  and  is  found  on  every 
table,  be  they  rich  or  poor.  It  conies 
closer  than  any  other  food  of  usurping  the 
title  of  "staff  of  life"  from  bread.  More 
uses  are  being  found  for  the  potato  every 
day,  some  of  the  principal  products  being 
starch,  alcohol  and  stock  food.  There  is 
very  little  danger  of  an  overproduction  of 
these  tubers,  especially  since  there  has 
been  such  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  per 
acre  and  the  pests  have  done  so  much 
damage  in  late  years. 

According  to  a  late  consular  report,  the 
Germans  are  making  an  excellent  stock 
food  out  of  potatoes.  The  juices  yield 
about  80  per  cent  pure  albumen  and  the 
residue  is  used  to  feed  stock.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  some  one  will  start  such  a 
factory  on  the  Pacific  coast  especially  to 
utilize  the  potatoes  affected  by  disease, 
which  cannot  be  used  for  human  consump- 
tion. By  this  new  process  the  "potato 
meal"  has  one-fourth  of  the  original 
weight  of  the  tuber  and  only  occupies  one- 
eighth  the  space.  When  this  is  to  be 
transported  it  is  pressed  into  cakes  which 
can  be  broken  by  hand  very  easily.  The 
cost  of  making  the  "potato  meal"  is  $1.68 
per  ton  and  it  requires  about  three  tons 
of  raw  material  to  make  one  ton  of  meal. 

As  these  varied  uses  for  the  potato  are 
being  found,  it  naturally  increases  the 
production  and  causes  more  land  to  be 
planted  each  year.  The  principal  sections 
in  California  devoted  to  this  industry  are 
the  San  Joaquin,  Salinas  and  Lompoc  val- 
leys. The  methods  of  raising  potatoes  in 
these  sections  differ  materially,  however, 
on  account  of  the  differences  in  soil  and 
climate.  A  better  grade  of  potato  is 
raised  in  the  Salinas  valley,  but  the 
acreage  and  yield  is  much  smaller  than 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  This  article 
will  deal  with  the  methods  pursued  in 
the  latter  section  by  the  potato  king  of 
California,  George  Shima. 

Mr.  Shima,  who  plants  more  potatoes 
than  any  other  person  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
finds  it  advisable  to  seed  between  the  15th 
of  April  and  the  middle  of  May.  He  al- 
ways puts  the  land  in  good  condition  be 
fore  planting,  so  as  to  warm  it  up  as 
much  as  possible.  After  the  seed  is  in, 
he  cross  harrows  so  as  to  further  loosen 
up  the  soil.  After  which  the  ground  is 
left  alone  for  two  weeks  until  the  weeds 
commence  to  sprout,  when  it  is  again  har- 
rowed. As  soon  as  the  plants  get  about 
eight  inches  high,  a  shallow  cultivator  is 
run  between  the  rows  to  loosen  up  the 
soil  around  the  roots.  This  is  kept  up 
until  the  blooms  appear,  when  a  cultivator 
is  used  which  will  throw  the  soil  up  on 
the  roots  and  protect  them  from  the  soil, 
as  sunburnt  potatoes  are  not  relished  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  Shima  handles  the  water  problem  of 
the  San  Joaquin  country  in  excellent  style. 
As  his  land  is  mostly  reclaimed  tule  and 
peat  lands,  the  surface  water  is  very  close 
to  the  top  of  the  ground.  This  water  is 
stagnant  and  he  works  on  the  theory  that 
if  this  water  is  harmful  to  animals  it  is 
harmful  to  potato  plants,  so  he  has  it 
pumped  out  with  powerful  pumps.  Where 
the  pumps  cannot  be  utilized,  Mr.  Shima 
plants  barley,  and  the  roots  of  this  plant 
absorb  much  of  this  surface  water  and 
leaves  the  land  in  excellent  condition. 

When  the  potato  sprouts  are  up  about 
one  inch  he  turns  fresh  water  on  the  land, 
in  ditches  located  at  every  twenty-fifth 
row.  This  water  warms  the  earth  and 
counteracts  the  effects  of  light  frosts,  but 
of  course  it  will  not  stop  the  heavy  frosts 
from  injuring  the  plants.  This  fresh 
water  is  never  put  on  the  land  until  the 
sprouts  are  up,  as  it  will  rot  the  seeds  if 
sprouts  have  not  started.    This  water  is 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 


M  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


MILL 

Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


TO 


IVl  A  NT 

Importers  ot 

Nitrate  of 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  inseeti- 
fide  and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (  lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

The  Nursery  that  pleases  everyone  with  true  name  stock.  Pull 
line  of  Plums.  Get  wise  and  plant  plums  around  the  borders  of  your 
vineyard  and  orchards;  they  are  upright  growers  and  do  not  shade 
the  ground.  Plant  Wickson,  Kelsey  Japan,  Satsuma,  the  money- 
makers. A  nice  stock  of  Almond  and  Prune  trees.  We  are  the  largest 
growers  of  grapevines  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Let  us  figure  on  your 
wants.  Write  us  about  our  new  Grape,  "The  Dattier  De  Beyrouth." 
Tis  as  large  as  pigeon  eggs,  heavy  cropper.  We  have  Pomegranates 
also  that  make  excellent  border  trees,  the  "Wonderful"  variety. 
They  are  Big  and  Red  and  retail  on  all  fruit  stands  at  15  cents  each. 

Catalogue  free.   Write  us. 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  Box  615,  Fresno,  California 


A.  &  M.  FIRST  EARLY  TOMATO 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  OE  ALL. 

Write  for  our  1310  seed  catalogue.  It  Is  a  valuable  manual  of  the  garden,  ranch,  and 
nursery.   ( >ne  hundred  and  forty-four  pageB  full  of  valuable  Information. 

Our  1910  Catalog  ol  Poultry  Supplies  sent  on  request. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


113-118  IV.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES 

ALL  STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

The  best  that  good 
care  can  produce 

Write  for  Spring  Surplus  List. 
Book  your  order  at  once, 
we  are  selling  out  fast 

The  Silva-Bergtnoldt  Company 

171  Orchard  Street    Newcastle,  California 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLAOB  YOLK  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  KUCA- 
LYPTUH  grown  In  Kresno  County— 1,000,030 
TREEH  and  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno.  Cal. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed: 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
7  wide,  $  9.50 
10.50 
11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


10  in.  long, 

12  in.  long,  7  wide 

14  in.  long,  7  wide 

16  In.  long.  7  wide 

18  in.  long.  7  wide, 

24  in.  long,  7  wide, 

30  in.  long,  7  wide. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In  1400  FOURTH  S  I  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
nincn  Blake,  Moftltt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
1"  VU  Blake,  McFall  <t  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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only  kept  on  the  ground  one  week,  after 
which  it  is  pumped  off. 

Mr.  Shima  uses  the  Burbank  potato  al- 
most exclusively.  In  previous  years  he 
planted  considerable  red  potatoes  for  ex- 
port to  China  and  Mexico,  but  this  trade 
has  fallen  off  so  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
raise  the  red  variety.  His  experience 
with  Eastern  seed  has  not  been  very  en- 
couraging and  he  uses  the  Oregon  seed 
for  all  his  lands.  He  acclimates  the  Ore- 
gon seed,  because  if  he  does  not,  the  yield 
is  very  small,  although  the  potatoes  them- 
selves grow  to  a  good  size.  Mr.  Shima's 
method  of  acclimating  the  seed  is  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  1911  seed  potatoes,  he  will 
plant  these  potatoes  in  the  sandy  soil 
around  Lodi,  where  they  will  remain  un- 
til June,  when  they  will  be  dug  up  and 
replanted  the  next  month,  July,  in  the 
tule  lands.  They  will  stay  in  the  tule 
lands  until  next  December,  when  they 
will  be  dug  up  and  held  for  planting  in 
April,  1911.  Mr.  Shima  thinks  these  po- 
tatoes are  running  out  and  losing  their 
vitality,  as  the  yield  per  acre  has  been 
getting  smaller  each  year. 

The  scab  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  po- 
tato grower  today,  and  is  causing  more 
loss  than  any  other  pest  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Shima  thinks  that  the  scab  is 
not  in  the  seed,  but  rests  in  the  ground, 
where  it  thrives,  especially  when  the 
ground  is  wet.  Last  year  he  planted 
seeds,  on  which  there  were  scabs,  in  new 
land,  but  the  crop  was  entirely  free  from 
this  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
planted  clean  seed  in  old  land  and  the 
crop  was  scabby.  He  stated  that  land 
which  is  wind  swept  will  often  be  free  of 
scab  while  sheltered  land  nearby  will  pro- 
duce scabby  potatoes. 


CALIFORNIA  SARDINES  ARE 
ALL  RIGHT. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  and  an  all-world 
fish  expert,  has  this  good  word  for  a  local 
industry: 

The  California  sardine  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  sardine  of  Europe,  as  a 
food  fish.  It  is  found  in  abundance  all 
the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Mexi- 
can line,  and  is  canned  in  large  numbers 
by  Booth  &  Co.,  at  Monterey,  it  is  also 

.canned  at  San  Pedro.  The  California  sar- 
dine is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  Eu- 
ropean, although  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment on  this  Coast  are  different,  larger 
fish  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  can- 
ning. In  Europe  the  young  sardine  is 
canned  and  preserved,  theoretically,  at 
least,  in  olive  oil.  The  large  fish,  which 
are  known  in  England  as  "pilchard,"  are 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  put  up  in  tins.  On 

'  the  coast  of  Maine  there  is  a  large  sardine 
industry,  in  which  the  fish  that  are  put 
up  are  young  herring,  and  placed  in  cot- 
tonseed oil.  The  labels  on  these  cans 
state  distinctly  that  the  fish  are  young 
herring,  and  that  the  oil  is  cottonseed  oil. 
Both  fish  and  oil  are  entirely  wholesome, 
but  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  cor- 
rectly labeled.  The  herring  is  not  as  good 
as  the  sardine,  and  cottonseed  oil  is  not 
quite  as  good  as  olive  oil.  On  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  there  are  no  sardines  north  of 
the  Florida  coast.  There  is  a  species 
found  off  Southern  Florida  and  Cuba,  but 
I  have  never  known  that  it  is  used  for 
canning.  There  is  also  an  excellent  sar- 
dine in  Japan,  and  another  in  Chile,  all 
these  entirely  similar  to  the  European 
species. 


FARM    W  ANTED 

We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  for 
sale  in  good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  haye  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  writ'  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

Experienced,  sober,  reliable  married 
man,  no  children,  desires  position  as  fore- 
man on  grain  or  stock  ranch;  can  furnish 
first-class  reference.  Address  C.  B.,  4130 
Terrace  St.,  Oakland. 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

If  you  are  interesled  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Name  

Address  


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  VVAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /  Vlyx^l  U  I 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  1\  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  29  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufliciently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 
San  Dimas,  California. 


8^" 

See  That 

Wheel? 

It  is  a  Perlect 

Tree 

Protector 


A  New  Steel  Harrow 

(Pat.  March  81,  1908) 

Unequalled  for  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Extra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlast  a 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Made  in  various  sizes. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  for  circular  and  prices  to 


E.  SWOPE,  Manufacturer, 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  is  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  For 
work  manship,  simplicity  and  durability 
It  cannot  be  excelled,  as  It  does  Its  work 
to  perfection.  Those  that  are  using  It, 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  if  they  could 
not  get  another.   $26  cash. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 

CAPITOL  AVENUE  AND  McKEE  ROAD 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


ONE    HUNDRED  TONS 

Have  you  had  trouble  In  securing  green  feed  from  the  following  causes:  lack  .of  space  or 
limited  water  supply  which  will  not  permit  the  Irrigation  of  a  large  amount  of  ground? 
If  so  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  following: 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  seed  of  a  wonderful  plant  which  will  yield  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tonB  to-the  acre  per  annum  of  an  excellent  green  feed  equal  to  lettuce. 

From  an  experimental  plot  thirty  by  thirty  feet  we  cut.  Irom  J  line  to  October,  inclusive, 
Rfifil  nounds  or  Wt  pounds  dally.  Being  a  biannual  and  very  hardy  the  winter  yield,  while  not 
as  heavy,  will  be  found  satisfactory.   Heed  and  expert  Instruction  how  to  plant  and  grow  for  81. 

WESTERN   SEED   CO..    Box  6QO,  San  Rafael.  Cal.  


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  ItestTree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  <St  00.,  42  Market  St.,  San  FrandBco. 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER 

POISON 


In  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
Big  seller  in  the  East  for  years, 
and  here  for  several  seasons.  Send 
for  circular  with  many  testimonials, 
also  affidavit  and  photo  of  201 
killed  in  one  day  with  one  bottle. 
Price  $1.25;  will  prepay  express  on 
2  bottles  at  $2.50.  Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EXPANSION! 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  & 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

have  found  it  necessary,  owing 
to  rapid  increase  of  business, 
to  seek  larger  office  quarters, 
and  announce  the  removal  of 
their  General  Offices  on  Feb. 
15th,  1910,  to 

Suite  606 
Alaska  Commercial  Building, 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTS 

Of  hardy  \  arletleB  are  now  being  planted.  Our 
large  stock  of  many  varieties  Is  grown  without 
protection  and  able  to  endure  extremes  of 
weather.    Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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ILLSON'S 

ACME  WALNUT 


Is  a  large,  handsome  nut,  very 
symmetrical,  and  runs  very  even 
in  size  and  form.  Has  a  smooth, 
medium  shell  well  filled  with 
plump,  rich  kernel.  Bears  young 
in  nursery. 


Will  son's  WONDER  and  FRAN- 
QUEUE  are  also  Specialty 
Walnuts 

Enormous  Size — Thin  Shell. 

Prices  are  Reasonable  and  Stock 
of  the  Best. 


We  solicit  large  orders  from 
anywhere. 


Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  G  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Western  Seed  for 
Western  Planters 

Grass,  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seeds. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Hickey  &  Vonsen,  Inc. 

1 32- J  34  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  California. 

LAND  PLASTER 


(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  Gypnum.  It  corrects  soil  con- 
dition*, helps  other  fertilizers  give 
better  results  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
soil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased, 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

4.MBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES 

Muir  Peaches,  French  Prunes  on  peach 
and  myrobolan  root,  and  2000  Franquette 
Walnuts  (seedlings),  3-4  ft. 

All  clean  thrifty  stock. 

A.  F.  SCHF.IDECKF.lt,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 

FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Muir  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO., 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  orehardists  around  Fruitvale, 
Placer  county,  have  completed  their  spray- 
ing. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $10,000  for 
investigating  the  white  fly,  which  has  de- 
stroyed oranges  and  grape  fruit  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

W.  H.  Henley,  who  has  several  grape 
fruit  trees  planted  on  his  ranch  near  Por- 
teryille,  says  that  they  yield  him  from 
$17.50  to  $20  apiece. 

Conditions  around  Colusa  are  excellent 
for  a  large  crop  this  year.  Almond  and 
apricot  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  the 
weather  has  been  ideal  for  the  pollina- 
tion of  the  blossoms. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  make 
the  Gravenstein  Apple  and  Harvest  Fes- 
tival, which  is  to  be  held  in  Sebastopol 
on  August  11th,  12th,  13th,  the  grandest 
and  most  complete  ever  held  in  Sonoma 
county. 

A  carload  assortment  of  nursery  stock 
has  been  held  up  at  Delano.  In  this  con- 
signment there  are  75.000  eucalyptus  seed 
lings  for  the  Tyler  Timber  Company  to  be 
planted  on  their  holdings  southwest  of 
Delano. 

The  apple  crop  of  Oregon  promises  to 
be  the  best  in  the  State.  Although  the 
weather  has  been  very  severe  this  winter, 
the  growers  have  taken  exceptionally 
good  care  of  the  trees  so  that  the  banner 
year  is  expected. 

A  large  pavilion  is  to  be  erected  at 
Watsonville,  costing  $15,000  which  is  to 
be  used  for  holding  the  annual  apple  fair. 
It  is  proposed  to  put  on  display  40  car- 
loads of  apples,  which  means  about  36,- 
000  boxes  of  fruit. 

Owing  to  shortage  of  water  in  the  Im- 
perial valley,  the  canteloupe  crop  is  in 
danger  of  severe  set  back.  Those  familiar 
with  conditions,  however,  say  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  fear,  as  the  Colorado  river 
can  be  diverted  into  the  canals. 

Not  a  trace  of  the  white  fly,  which  fur- 
nished such  a  problem  sometime  ago,  can 
be  found  in  Marysville.  Very  stringent 
measures  were  used  by  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Branigan  to  eradicate  these 
pests.  Trees  were  fumigated,  leaves 
pulled  off  and  some  were  burned. 

During  the  month  of  February  40,260 
nursery  trees,  14  bales  of  plants,  and  sev- 
eral carloads  of  alfalfa  and  cotton  seed 
were  received  in  the  Imperial  valley. 
There  was  also  20  crates  of  ladybirds, 
each  containing  about  60,000  of  these  in- 
sects, landed  in  the  valley  to  be  liberated 
in  the  cabbage  fields. 

The  fruit  growers  of  El  Dorado  county 
met  at  Placerville  last  week  and  formed 
a  permanent  organization.  The  com- 
mittee of  ten,  which  was  appointed  two 
weeks  ago  made  their  report  on  the  in- 
spection of  fruit  and  the  system  of  stan- 
dardization of  pack.  All  the  most  promi- 
nent fruit  growers  were  in  attendance  and 
were  in  favor  of  the  report. 

The  apple  and  walnut  growers  of  Yam- 
hill county,  Oregon,  recently  organized 
the  Highland  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
The  charter  members  of  tne  organization 
control  about  6000  acres  in  the  highlands 
around  Sheridan,  and  about  50,000  acres 
which  is  tributary  to  this  district.  H.  B. 
Miller  was  elected  president;  H.  K.  Sar- 
geant,  vice-president;  R.  E.  Block,  secre- 
tary, and  C.  F.  Henricksen,  treasurer. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Placerville  recently 
elected  the  following  officers  for  their 
Farmers'  Alliance:  President,  G.  W.  Ball; 
secretary,  A.  W.  Daniels;  executive  com- 
mittee, V.  W.  Veercamp,  J.  J.  Miller,  W. 
I.  Hartwick,  W.  E.  Sherman.  The  articles 
adopted  provided  that  an  inspector  in  the 
employ  of  the  alliance  inspect  all  fruit 


Protect  Your  Trees 
From  Thrips 


BY  USING 


BLACK  LEAF  =  BEAN'S  BUG-GO 


The  Government  recommends  distillate  emulsion  and  black  leaf  as  the 
only  thoroughly  effective  spray  for  this  devastating  pest.  (We'll  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  Government  Bulletin  if  you  write  for  it.) 

Bean's  Bug-go  is  the  most  perfect  distillate  emulsion  on  the  market.  It 
immediately  dilutes  with  cold  water  and  requires  little  agitation.  It  is  per- 
fectly emulsified  and  will  stand  indefinitely. 

If  you  want  to  save  your  crop  you've  got  to  go  after  the  thrips  RIGHT 
\OW.  To  save  time,  send  $31.50  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Bug-go  to  make 
1500  gallons  of  spray.    We  prepay  the  freight. 


(SEND  FOR  Ol  It  NEW  LOW  PRICES  OX  OHTHO  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD.  > 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

2U  WEST  JULIAN  STREET,  SAN  iOSE,  CAL. 
Also  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


over  for  the  market  and  stamp  his  O.  K. 
on  each  package  before  it  goes  out.  A  tax 
is  levied  on  each  package  to  pay  the  salary 
of  the  inspector. 


General  Agriculture. 

Eggs  cost  5c.  a  dozen  in  China,  while 
chickens  sell  from  9c.  to  20c. 

Judge  J.  T.  Mulvaney,  of  Nichols,  Sut- 
ter county,  has  discontinued  hop  growing 
and  has  planted  his  field  in  alfalfa. 

A  company  is  being  organized  with 
about  $100,000  capital  to  operate  a  mill 
in  the  Imperial  valley  for  handling  cotton 
by-products. 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  of  Spreckels, 
Monterey  county,  has  let  out  all  the  Jap- 
anese employed  on  its  ranches  and  has 
already  hired  500  Hindoos  to  take  their 
place. 

W.  E.  Packard,  who  has  charge  of  the 
State  experimental  work  in  the  Imperial 
valley  has  15  acres  of  land  in  which  he 
has  planted  the  various  varieties  of  cot- 
ton to  study  their  growth. 

H.  G.  Brown,  of  Hanford,  is  experiment- 
ing with  tomatoes;  he  has  taken  25  well 
known  varieties  and  is  planting  them  to 
see  which  is  the  best,  all  things  consid- 
ered, for  the  soil  and  climate. 

The  California  Honey  Prouucers'  Ex- 
change has  been  formed  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  market  the  crops  of  its  members, 
to  secure  discounts  on  supplies  bought 
from  dealers,  and  to  pool  their  interests. 

Rufus  Abbott,  a  farmer  near  Hanford, 
has  a  small  area  in  "purple"  alfalfa.  Mr. 
Abbott  thinks  this  variety  will  stand 
drought  and  cold  weather  and  grow  bet- 
ter on  alkali  land  than  any  other  variety. 

The  California  Vegetable  Association  re- 
cently shipped  two  carloads  of  cabbage 
from  Anaheim.  The  crop  this  season  will 
not  be  as  heavy  as  the  past  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather  and  dry  season.  The 
price  last  week  was  about  $25  a  ton. 

The  Celery  Growers'  Association  of 
Santa  Ana  shipped  out  this  season  994 
carloads  of  celery,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  carloads  which  will 
be  shipped  out  before  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  at  least  1050,  valued  at  $225,- 
000. 

The  soil  in  the  reclamation  districts 
around  Woodland  is  in  better  condition 
for  cultivation  than  that  of  the  highlands. 
About  5000  acres  will  be  planted  in  re- 


BUY  TREES 


TDHQIFRUIT  and 
l\LLuf0RNAMENTAL 

—  1      or  a 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the  


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
Irom   


Our  Frail  Trees  arc  all  budded  or  grafted 
Irom  oar  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  arc  certain  to  get  Ibe  varieties 
Ihey  order.  


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  GO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


Cold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
■Write  lor  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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clamation  district  No.  730,  most  of  it 
being  barley  and  with  a  sprinkling  of  al- 
falfa. 

The  rain  which  fell  on  March  15th  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  farmers  and  fruit 
men  of  the  State,  as  trees  and  grain  were 
sadly  in  need  of  moisture.  Reports  from 
San  Diego  to  Siskiyou  county  indicate 
that  lain  fell  all  over  the  State,  and  a 
good  crop  is  assured. 

Many  fine  gold  and  silver  cups  will  be 
given  as  prizes  at  the  Marysville  Poultry 
Show,  which  is  to  be  held  next  May. 
Chicken  fanciers  from  all  over  the  State 
will  show  their  prize  chickens,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  poultry  shows 
ever  given  on  the  Coast. 

Over  100  crates  of  asparagus  a  day  is 
the  average  shipment  out  of  Sacramento. 
All  this  asparagus  comes  from  the  down 
river  section,  and  is  put  up  in  attractive 
packages  and  sent  by  express.  The  first 
of  the  carload  shipments  will  commence 
next  week.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
the  growers  that  the  crop  was  late  this 
year,  as  the  transportation  facilities  have 
been  tied  up  for  some  time  so  that  the 
crop  could  not  have  been  handled. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Winters  Canning  Company  propose 
to  build  a  cannery  at  Suisun  if  the  fruit 
growers  of  that  section  will  co-operate 
and  give  the  enterprise  their  united  sup- 
port. 

The  packers  of  Fresno  predict  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  raisins,  as  the  East  has  sold 
out  and  wants  goods.  The  growers  are 
being  offered  2*4c,  but  they  refuse  to  sell 
at  that  price. 

W.  Sibley,  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company, 
is  at  Hanford  arranging  for  warehouse 
space,  as  his  company  intends  locating 
and  buying  fruit  in  that  valley  during 
the  coming  season. 

The  Riverside  Trust  Company,  which 
planted  17,000  eucalyptus  trees  last  year, 
is  putting  in  25,000  more  of  the  Rostrata 
variety.  This  company  intends  planting 
some  500  acres  to  these  trees. 

Orange  week  which  started  on  March 
7th  at  Minneapolis  took  about  2,000,000 
California  oranges  valued  at  some  $40,000. 
There  was  a  special  train  used  to  carry 
these  oranges  and  it  went  on  regular  pas- 
senger time. 

The  400  Russians,  who  were  recently 
brought  to  work  in  the  plantations  of  the 
Hawiian  Islands,  have  refused  to  work 
and  the  Emigration  Board  of  the  islands 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them. 

Los  Angeles  wholesale  fruit  dealers  as- 
sert that  all  the  California  apples  now  in 
storage  will  be  disposed  of  at  a  profit. 
The  California  stock  is  holding  up  well, 
and  the  apples  from  Oregon  and  Colorado 
are  about  cleaned  out. 

A  co-operative  packing  company  will 
probably  soon  be  formed  at  Hanford  with 
a  capitalization  stock  of  $100,000.  Stock- 
holders subscribe  in  proportion  to  acreage 
at  $10  a  share.  Already  600  acres  have 
been  signed  up. 

The  people  of  Alpaugh,  near  Corcoran, 
are  planning  to  build  a  cannery  in  their 
town.  The  growing  of  one  acre  of  toma- 
toes and  $10  in  cash  is  the  price  of  each 
share.  In  this  way  the  factory  will  be 
insured  of  enough  acreage  to  run  the  can- 
nery. 

The  new  freight  rate  on  deciduous 
fruits  from  California  to  Eastern  points, 
which  is  5c.  per  100  pounds  lower  than 
the  present  rate,  will  become  effective 
March  22d.  A  new  rate  of  $1.25  per  100 
is  made  on  shipments  of  grapes  and 
peaches. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fair  Com- 
mittee recently  met  at  Visalia.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  coming  fair,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Visalia  this  December, 


HALLS  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


r^Jlv   *%£Wte  ever-  t 


NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

THIS  IS  A  POISON  PREPARED  BY  SPECIAL  MACHINERY, 
WITH  A  HARD,  SWEET  COATING,  SINGULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE  TO  THE  ANIMAL,  AND  IS 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

SOLD  AND  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  FOR  20  YEARS. 
IT  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE,  BECAUSE 
THE  MOST  CERTAIN. 


pests-       {or  tne        Tta        t  Ys  ci  &w  \ 

Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Feb.  25,  1!!10. 


TIME  SAVED 


LABOR  SAVED 


MONEY  SAVED 


Don't  Waste  Time  and  Money  by  Trying  New  Exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggist,  and  Gen  ral  Merchandi  e  Stores. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


was  held.  The  board  of  supervisors  will 
be  asked  for  $2000  appropriation  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  fair. 

The  Missouri  settlers  located  near  Vina, 
Tehama  county,  are  planting  a  large  acre- 
age to  peanuts.  Last  year  some  of  these 
'Goober  Beans"  were  planted  and  excel- 
lent crops  were  obtained.  There  is  a 
large  sale  of  peanuts  to  the  Chinese  who 
extract  oil  from  them. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  olive 
growers  of  Butte  county  to  organize  an 
olive  growers'  association.  The  object  of 
the  association  will  be  to  obtain  a  better 
price  for  the  product  and  to  maintain  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  product  to  see  that 
no  poor  grades  are  sent  out. 

Buyers,  according  to  the  Fresno  Tri- 
bune, are  already  in  the  market  to  acquire 
the  coming  crop  of  white  Adriatic  figs. 
The  growers  are  refusing  any  contract 
under  3c,  although  in  the  past  seasons 
the  packers  have  held  the  price  at  214c. 
It  is  stated  that  the  coming  season  will 
see  3%c.  for  figs. 

The  California  Trout  Farm  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  Marin  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  whereby  this  com- 
pany gets  the  hatchery  at  Inverness  Park. 
The  company  guarantees  to  stock  the 
streams  of  Marin  county  with  trout  and 
salmon  fry.  This  company  intends  rais- 
ing the  fish  for  the  market  and  to  pro 
vide  a  place  where  people  can  angle  for 
themselves  in  well  stocked  ponds. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion has  leased  for  one  year,  with  an  op- 
tion to  buy,  four  canneries  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  owned  by  the  Webber- 
Bussell  Canning  Co.,  and  located  at  Sum- 
ner, North  Yakima,  Newberg,  Oregon  and 
Freewater,  Oregon.  The  two  at  Sumner 
and  North  Yakima  have-  a  capacity  of 
160,000  cases  each.  The  two  in  Oregon 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  8000  cases. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Nevada 
bugar  Company  with  its  principal  place 
of  business  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  has  been 
filed.  The  directors  are  Fred  Heinze,  Tom 
Dolf,  I.  H.  Kent  and  R.  L.  Douglass.  The 
company  propose  to  erect  a  sugar  mill, 
and  have  it  in  readiness  to  handle  this 
year's  crop.  A  large  acreage  will  be  plant- 
ed in  sugar  beets  this  spring  on  the 
Truckee-Carson  reclamation  ground. 

An  innovation  has  been  introduced  at 
a  storage  packing  house  at  Pomona,  which 
will  prevent  the  shipment  of  frosted 
fruits.  The  scheme  consists  of  a  new 
grading  machine,  which  will  auto- 
matically sort,  out  all  the  damaged  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  carried  by  means  of  a  con- 
veyor through  a  vat  of  liquid  of  a  specific 
gravity  so  that  the  frost  bitten  oranges 
rise  to  the  top,  while  the  others  remain 
on  the  conveyor  and  are  carried  to  the 
graders. 


Spray  Pumps 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue — 

HOW  TO  SPRAY 

When  to  Spray,  and 
What  Spray  to  Use 

Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  thi  most  tffectivi  method  known  for  ixtirminating 

■  ■  /\  CflDUEDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
Eg  I  I  \m  0Urnr.no  safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
K  I  I  ^  ..,„...,  „  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 
l\|      111  SQUIRRELS  '-faction.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E.,  Seattle. 

■  mlMH%ir     *  Simple,  safe, effective.  Send  for  booklet,  Sold  by  Dealers 
If  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworks  Co.,  Seattle,  Wasll. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Oranse  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Florida  Rough  Lemon  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Valenctaa. 
Largest  citrus  seedling  nurseries  in  the  State.    Phones:  Main  949,  Home  2520. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop.  PASADENA,  CAL 


ONLY  SEEDS  TO  RECEIVE 
GOLD  MEDAL-H16HEST 
AWARD  AT  AY  P  E 


E05 


WRITE  TO  LILLYS 
SEATTLE  "'PORTLAND 
FOR  CATALOG-FREE 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  in  leaf  mo  hi.  making  abundant 
roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealer  sand  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco      Established  1860. 


Newlywed — What,  $30  for  a  hat  I  Why 

t  hal  s  simply  ridiculous,  my  dear  ! 

Mrs.  Newlywed — That's whal  I  thought, 
Harold;  but  you  said  it  was  all  we  could 
alTord. — Lippincott's. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 


BARTLETT  PEAR  on  Pear  01 
Quince. 

TUSCAN  and  PHILLIPS  CLING 
PEACH,  MUIR  PEACH. 

BING,  ROYAL  ANN  and  TAR- 
TARIAN CHERRY  on  Hahaleb 
root. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  on  Myrobolan. 
TILTON,      HEMSKIRKE  and 

ROYAL  APRICOT. 
APPLE,  assorted. 

AND 

Acacias,  Grevillea,  Pepper,  Crypto- 
meria,  Camphor,  Sequoia,  Roses, 
and  General  Ornamental  Stock. 

GET  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

MORGANHILL.  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  Is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE)  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  In  botli  one  and  two  year  buds,  In 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms, 
Hunch,  1  i'  1 1 1 1  Tr«'«,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covlna,  Cal.- 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


WHAT  HOG  SHALL  I  CHOOSE? 


On  account  of  the  high  price  of  pork  on 
the  Pacilc  Coast  many  people  are  antici- 
pating going  into  the  hog  business,  and 
the  two  things  which  concern  them  most 
is  what  breed  to  raise  and  what  is  the 
best  feed  when  there  is  no  alfalfa  or  corn. 

In  answering  what  is  the  best  breed, 
there  is  no  best  breed.  The  breed  to 
choose  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  sur- 
roundings which  you  have  to  offer,  and 
one  which  suits  the  personal  fancy.  Type 
is  of  more  importance  than  breed.  No  one 
can  go  wrong  who  gets  an  animal  of  Berk- 
shire, Poland  China,  Duroc-Jersey  or  Tam- 
worth  strains,  the  latter  being  the  leading 
bacon  hog  of  the  country,  and  one  which 
is  being  introduced  into  California  quite 
extensively  of  late.  The  writer  recently 
asked  several  farmers  in  the  same  locality, 
what  was  their  favorite  breed?  Each  one 
had  a  different  breed  which  he  claimed 
was  the  best  ever  and  was  the  only  one 
to  raise.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there 
is  money  in  all  good  hogs,  for,  after  every- 
thing is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  individu- 
ality of  the  hog  that  counts. 

The  person  who  intends  selecting  a  hog 
should  choose  one  which  is  compact  and 
an  easy  feeder  and  a  quick  maturer,  as  the 
San  Francisco  markets  pay  top  prices  for 
the  light  hog,  that  is,  one  which  weighs 
from  140  to  250  pounds.  In  order  to  make 
the  most  money  and  get  quicker  returns  a 
hog  should  attain  this  weight  in  at  least 
eight  months.  Get  a  good  hog  which  is 
shaped  like  a  parallelogram  with  the 
corners  rounded.  The  back,  belly  and 
sides  should  be  straight,  the  head  and 
neck  short  and  wide  between  the  eyes,  the 
ears  thin  and  soft,  because  large  coarse 
ears  indicate  an  animal  which  fattens 
slowly,  the  shoulders  full  and  square, 
short  legs  set  wide  apart  to  give  room  tor 
the  lungs  and  heart,  the  hams  wide,  with 
but  little  droop  to  the  tail,  the  bristles 
fine  and  soft,  as  coarse  stiff  bristles  indi- 
cate a  coarse,  late  maturing  animal.  After 
getting  a  hog  which  fills  these  require- 
ments, as  well  as  possible,  then  see  that 
tne  hog  is  not  nervous  or  of  a  fighting  dis- 
position, as  they  are  bad  traits  and  are 
usually  transmitted  to  their  young. 

Now  as  to  feed  where  there  is  no  alfalfa 
or  corn.  If  the  land  is  partly  valley  and 
partly  range  the  crops  should  be  planted 
so  as  to  have  continuous  feed  all  the  year 
without  being  forced  to  go  to  the  market 
to  buy  any.  It  makes  a  very  good  com- 
bination to  raise  barley,  beets,  beans,  car- 
rots and  horse  beans  on  the  lowlands. 
This  feed  can  be  stored  away  and  used 
when  the  range  gets  poor.  The  uplands 
or  range  part  of  the  place  should  be  set 
off  so  that  different  portions  can  be  en- 
closed and  the  hogs  pastured.  In  this 
way  Bermuda  grass  and  burr  clover  can  be 
sown  and  the  hogs  turned  on  this  excel- 
lent feed,  and  a  close  grazing  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  the  hog-tight  fence. 
Another  good  method  is  to  scratch  the 
hillsides  with  a  cultivator,  as  the  Bishop 
brothers  do  at  San  Ramon,  and  barley  or 
wheat  planted.  The  hogs  are  allowed  to 
harvest  this  for  themselves  when  the 
grain  commences  to  fall  out.  This  puts 
an  excellent  hard  finish  on  the  hogs  and 
experienced  hog  raisers  claim  that  pork- 
ers make  better  gains  in  less  time  and  are 
healthier  and  can  resist  disease  better 
when  they  are  turned  into  growing  grain 
this  way  than  if  they  are  fattened  in 
pens.  It  also  tends  to  fertilize  the  soil 
on  other  portions  of  the  range,  which 
otherwise  would  never  get  any  manure. 

After  the  barley  or  other  crops  are 
taken  off  the  lowlands,  the  hog  should  be 
turned  in  on  the  stubble  to  pick  up  the 
grain  or  other  fodder  which  has  been 


overlooked  by'  the  harvesters.  It  is  sur 
jn  isiug  the  amount  of  excellent  feed  which 
hogs  can  pick  up  in  this  way,  feed  which 
otherwise  would  be  wasted.  Besides  it 
gives  them  exercise  which  is  essential  to 
all  live  stock,  and  especially  hogs.  Instead 
of  putting  hogs  in  pens  to  feed  them,  have 
the  troughs  out  in  the  open  field  where 
they  can  walk  and  exercise.  Also  see 
that  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
good  shade  in  the  fields,  as  they  are  very 
essential  to  successful  hog  raising. 


I 


SWINE  FEEDING. 


No  two  animals  are  alike  in  tempera- 
ment or  feeding  qualities,  says  the  Na- 
tional Stockman.  It  requires  good  judg 
ment  and  observation  to  dispense  food 
economically.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
talk  and  writing  about  wide  and  narrow 
rations— balanced  food,  etc.  In  this  there 
is  considerable  trutn,  as  well  as  some 
fiction.  A  feeder  who  has  at  his  com- 
mand an  abundance  of  skim  milk,  corn, 
barley,  grass,  fruit  and  vegetables  has  no 
occasion  to  lie  awake  at  night,  figuring 
out  a  better  ration. 

We  consider  that  plenty  of  milk  is  the 
keynote  to  successful  growth.  The  stom- 
ach holds  from  four  to  eight  quarts,  and 
should  be  filled  daily  with  milk,  regard- 
less of  the  grain  they  consume.  One 
writer  says  when  fed  in  connection  with 
corn  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  is  worth 
half  its  weight  in  corn.  A  variety  of  food 
is  an  item  of  great  Importance.  Change 
of  diet  increases  appetite,  improves  diges- 
tion, thrift  and  health.  Pure  water  must 
never  be  omitted;  it  is  an  important  fac- 
tor  in  producing  choice  meat  and  thrifty 
hogs. 

Scrutinize  the  herd  daily  for  signs  of 
pigs  out  of  condition,  loss  of  appetite,  in- 
digestion, worms  or  lice.  Hogs  thus  af- 
fected will  not  thrive  or  pay  a  profit  on 
food  consumed.  Preventives  are  easily 
obtained,  but  a  sick  pig  we  find  a  hard 
proposition  to  restore  to  health.  A  rav- 
enous appetite  is  usually  an  unnatural 
appetite.  Devouring  food  and  not  callable 
of  digestion,  they  require  some  element 
not  obtained.  This  applies  usually  to 
corn-fed  hogs  confined  in  winter  quarters 
or  fattening  pens.  When  on  pasture  they 
supply  themselves  with  these  necessities. 
We  give  them  free  access  to  wood  ashes, 
of  which  they  eat  considerable.  A  daily 
sprinkling  of  salt  in  all  slop  food  is  bene- 
ficial as  a  tonic  and  stimulates- their  ap- 
petite, necessitating  a  desire  for  pare 
water,  to  which  they  should  have  free 
access.  Keep  the  hogs  from  constipation 
by  feeding  fruit,  vegetables,  oil  meal  and 
bran  mash.  This  winter  we  are  feeding 
one  feed  daily  of  one  bushel  cut  alfalfa, 
four  quarts  wheat  middlings,  one  quart 
oil  meal  and  half-pint  salt.  This  is  put 
into  a  cask  and  two  pails  of  boiling  water 
added,  covered  and  left  to  steam  from 
one  feeding  to  another.  This  amount  is 
sufficient  for  eight  pregnant  sows  and 
keeps  their  bowels  in  summer  condition. 

Ground  barley  and  milk  will  make  a 
weanling  pig  into  a  150  pound  shoat 
quicker,  better  and  more  economically 
than  any  other  food,  especially  if  the 
shoat  is  destined  for  breeding  purposes. 
If  another  150  pounds  is  desired  on  this 
animal,  and  it  is  destined  for  slaughter, 
corn  and  milk  will  produce  the  additional 
weight  most  quickly  and  economically. 
Corn  and  milk  make  a  natural  diet,  but 
when  fed  exclusively  from  weaning  to 
maturity  they  will  not  produce  as  large 
frame  and  heavy  weight  as  economically 
as  though  the  hogs  were  fed  on  milk  and 
mixed  grains  and  mill  feed. 


THE  FIRST  CALF. 


A  neighbor  has  a  two-year-old  heifer 
that  lost  her  calf  two  months  ago,  at 
seven  months'  maturity,  and  she  is  now 
giving  a  full  flow  of  milk. 

When  he  found  that  she  had  lost  her 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  Btalllons  quickly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  In 
the  business.  For  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
Btalllons  we  offer  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  deciBlon.  Every  horse  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.   For  particulars  address 

E.  LOVELL,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  D.  I,  Napa.  HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Proprietor. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff    Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


BEE  KEEPERS*  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  I'lne. 
We  ate  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


DA  I RYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,   S»n  Francisco 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  g-ive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  8100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 


2t)  Inches  high;  7  cables;  12  Inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  In  cut. 

It  Is  worth  a  little  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  *15  to  190  per  mile  on  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

WRIT B  Foil  CATALOGUE. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  E  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


» HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


fifejr  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "©8 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FT>R  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
•  J .  W.  &.  .J .   D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  Cal. 


Levee   Building  and 
Land  Reclamation 

Arc  our  specialties.      We  do  work  by  day  or  by  yard. 

Drop  us  a  line  if  vou  are  contemplating  any  work  of  this  kind.   We  will  be  glad  to  give  you 

an  estimate  as  to  cost. 

CALIFORNIA  RECLAMATION  CO., 

708  Merchants  Exchange  Udg..  San  Francisco 
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LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

117  First  Prize  Ribbons;  60  Second  Prize  Ribbons; 
35  Third  Prize  Ribbons;  13  Fourth  Prize  Ribbons; 
3  Fifth  Prize  Ribbons;  29  Champion  Ribbons. 
200  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 
New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and   German   Coachers,   just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stables.   J.  F.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


GUARANTEED 

MILK  FEVER  CURE 

A  Positive  Specific  for  the  Complete 
Cure  of  Milk  Fever. 


The  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless.  The 
method  of  injecting  medicated  air  into  the 
udder  requires  but  little  time  and  is  readily 
accomplished  by  the  milk  fever  apparatus. 

Out  of  914  cases  of 
Milk  Fever,  900  cases 
complete  y  recov- 
ered. Six  hours  after 
the  treatment  is  ad- 
ministered the  cow 
will  show  great  signs 
of  improvement,  and 
In  twelve  hours  she 
will  have  recovered, 
and  the  milk  will 
completely  return  in 
a  few  days. 

The  apparatus  for 
administeringthe  air 
treatment  is  simple 
in  Its  construction  ;  stands  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  and  each  part  can  be  duplicated  at  a 
reasonable  cost  by  sending  to  the  company. 

PRICE  OF  OUTFIT,  INCLUDING  MEDICINE,  $5.00 


ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Remedies 
349-351  EIGHTH  STREET        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 
Will  Positively  Cure  or  Money  Refunded. 


Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW  INVIGORATOR. 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow . 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 


T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


call',  he  was  going  to  do  nothing  with 
her.  but  a  neighbor  dairyman  suggested 
trying  to  milk  her.  He  did  so,  and 
found  that  the  heifer  gave  a  quart  of 
milk  the  first  milking.  She  was  milked 
regularly,  gradually  gaining  on  her  milk, 
till  now,  at  the  normal  time,  nine  months, 
for  the  arrival  of  the  calf,  she  is  giving 
six  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking,  or  three 
gallons  daily. 

The  first  calf  with  the  two-year-old 
heifer  is  the  most  critical  and  trying 
period  of  her  life,  and  at  this  period  she 
should  be  given  the  most  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  care.  If  she  passes  this  period 
safely,  she  is  not  apt  to  have  much  trouble 
at  other  gestation  periods. 

The  heifer  with  her  first  calf  is  almost 
sure  to  have  trouble  with  distended,  fever- 
ish and,  perhaps,  caked  udder,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  she  nearly  al 
ways  goes  beyond  her  time.  She  should 
be  well  sheltered,  bedded  and  watched  as 
the  critical  time  approaches,  since  often 
assistance  is  required,  and  if  no  human 
aid  is  given,  the  loss  of  the  calf  and  per- 
haps the  cow  may  result.  Some  assist- 
ance will  also  often  prevent  injury  and 
loss  of  vitality. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  inflamed  udder 
is  to  bathe  and  rub  it  with  the  fresh, 
warm  milk.  It  is  better  to  milk  by  hand 
than  to  allow  the  calf  to  suck,  since  the 
inflamed  udder  is  very  sore  and  the  but- 
ting of  the  young  calf  in  trying  to  make 
the  milk  flow  more  rapidly  is  painful  to 
the  young  cow,  and  maybe  aggravates  the 
inflammation.  In  milking  her  in  this  con- 
dition, take  plenty  of  time,  and  gently 
rub  the  udder  in  different  parts  all  the 
while  the  milking  is  being  done.  If  the 
inflammation  is  severe,  bathe  the  udder 
with  hot  salty  water,  in  addition  to  using 
warm  milk,  and  milk  the  animal  three 
times  each  day  till  all  inflammation  dis- 
appears. 

The  heifer  with  her  first  calf  does  not 
understand  what  milking  her  means, 
hence  some  of  them  will  not  stand  for 
milking.  Kicking  is  the  usual  habit,  and 
running  away  if  not  tied.  The  quickest 
and  best  method  of  breaking  the  heifer 
to  milk  is  to  put  a  good,  strong  halter 
on  her,  tie  her  short,  tie  a  strong  rope 
to  her  right  hind  foot,  and  run  this  rope 
around  a  post  to  her  rear.  Hold  the 
loose  end  of  the  rope,  and  gently  but 
firmly  pull  on  it  when  she  kicks.  With 
this  she  can  not  kick  forward,  and,  of 
course,  kicking  back  will  do  no  injury  to 
the  milker.  Two  persons  should  do  the 
work,  one  to  hold  the  rope  and  the  other 
to  milk.  Pull  on  the  rope  only  when 
she  kicks,  and  soon  she  will  learn  that 
the  rope  gives  her  no  pain  or  inconveni- 
ence when  she  does  not  kick.  Repeat  the 
operation  with  the  rope  every  time  she 
is  milked  till  she  stands  without  attempt- 
ing to  kick.  Never  whip  her,  as  that 
may  injure  her  and  defeat  your  purpose. 
The  rope  is  one  of  the  best  instruments 
for  breaking  any  young  animal.  As  soon 
as  they  learn  that  a  rope  can  hold  them, 
they  have  great  respect  for  it.  Placing 
the  rope  by  their  feet  so  that  they  know 
it  is  there  often  is  enough. 

Feed  laxative  feeds,  and  do  not  give 
full  feeds  till  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
when  the  milk  flow  will  become  the 
heaviest.— Southern  Cultivator. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest,  BegJBMSTER  ever  used.  Takei 
tlie  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horgei 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSKDKS  ALL  CAUTKKV 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  Co  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
(ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
f HE  LAWRENCK-WIT.UAMS  CO.,  Cleveland^. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Asevedo  &  Machado,  dairymen  of  New- 
man, have  bought  the  old  Morrison  ranch 
near  Gridley  for  $30,000.  The  ranch  ad- 
joins the  Ord  ranch  recently  purchased 
by  the  Western  Creameries  Company  to 
be  operated  by  them  as  a  cheese  factory. 
This  section  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  largest  dairy  districts  in  the  State. 

The  cattle  ranch  of  W.  B.  Gerber  of 
Battle  Creek.  Tehama  county,  is  to  be 
turned  into  a  horse  and  mule  ranch.  The 
ranch  contains  over  7000  acres. 

Sheep  shearing  has  commenced  around 
Bakersfield,  and  it  is  estimated  that  400,- 
000  sheep  will  be  sheared  in  that  vicinity. 

A  wild  boar  was  recently  killed  in  Ma- 
dera county  which  measured  8  ft.  7  in. 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  was  3  ft.  9  in.  in 
height,  and  weighed  over  695  pounds. 

Thomas  Ross,  of  San  Lucas,  recently 
bought  some  Duroc  hogs  for  his  ranch. 

Woodland  is  considering  putting  in  an 
alfalfa  meal  mill  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  75  tons. 

A  large  bunch  of  cattle  were  recently 
dipped  on  the  Hearst  ranch,  near  San 
Luis  Obispo.  They  were  to  be  shipped 
to  Santa  Margarita  a  few  miles  away, 
but  they  had  to  be  dipped  on  account  of 
the  Texas  tick  in  that,  vicinity. 

The  Littlefield  Cattle  Company,  of  Ros- 
well,  New  Mexico,  recently  sold  5000 
steers  and  1200  spayed  heifers  to  Clay- 
ton &  Muran,  of  Denver,  for  $160,000. 
The  same  company  also  sold  3200  four 
and  five-year-old  steers  at  $41.00  per  head. 

A  bunch  of  400  two-year-old  heifers 
were  recently  sold  from  the  famous 
Milne-Busch  ranch,  at  $30  per  head.  This 
was  the  last  lot  of  stock  on  the  ranch, 
which  is  being  divided  up  into  small 
farms. 

W.  U.  Scott,  of  Eagleville,  Modoc  county, 
recently  sold  several  carloads  of  cattle  to 
the  Western  Meat  Company  at  9%  cents  a 
pound.  J.  H.  Scott  of  the  same  place  also 
sold  250  head  to  J.  L.  Long  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  9V>  cents.  These  cattle  had  been 
fed  since  last  September. 

A  stock  buyer  recently  purchased  1000 
hogs  around  Cottonwood,  Shasta  county, 
and  paid  an  average  price  of  8  cents  a 
pound. 

Dr.  A.  L.  O'Banion,  United  States  Sheep 
Inspector,  reports  that  there  is  no  scab 
prevalent  in  the  coast  counties  extending 
from  Monterey  county  to  Ventura  county. 
He  estimates  that  there  are  some  150,000 
sheep  in  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Monterey  counties. 

The  Hobson  Bros,  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful lambing  season  at  their  ranch  near 
Oxnard.  The  increase  averaged  over  100 
per  cent,  from  a  flock  of  4800  ewes;  there 
are  5400  lambs.  The  Hobson  Bros,  prefer 
Shropshires  to  all  other  sheep  for  their 
ranches. 

Dr.  E.  Oikawa,  a  noted  Japanese  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  recently  bought  several 
horses  at  Woodland  which  he  will  export 
to  Japan.  Dr.  Oikawa  has  been  in  the 
United  States  several  years  studying  our 
horses  and  always  takes  with  him  on  his 
return  a  few  horses. 

A.  Dickenson  was  recently  made  Live- 
stock Inspector  for  Kings  county.  Mr.  A. 
Dickerson  was  appointed  in  this  capacity 
to  see  that  no  tick  infected  cattle  were 
taken  out  of  the  country. 

•Jacob  Gingg  of  San  Luis  Obispo  lias  just 
bought  a  band  of  200  sheep  over  in  Kern 
county  for  the  local  markets. 

R.  F.  Garner  of  San  Bernardino  has 
taken  option  of  the  land  of  the  Calazon 
Land  &  Water  Company,  six  miles  east  of 
Banning.  The  tract  comprises  about  2800 
acres  of  range  land  and  will  be  utilized 
for  stock  if  there  is  enough  water  on  the 
ranch. 

The  stockmen  estimate  a  loss  in  central 
and  eastern  Oregon  at  $150,000,  and  thai 
this  amount  will  increase  if  the  snow  lies 
on  the  ground  much  longer.  Reports  from 
Harney  Valley  are  that  the  live  stock  are 


The  Simplest,  Strongest 
And  Most  Convincing  Of 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
ARGUMENTS 


We  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  put  his  own  money  into 
the  purchase  of  any  other  than  a 
DE  LAVAL  cream  separator,  for 
his  own  use,  if  he  would  but  first 
avail  of  the  opportunity  open  to 
everyone  to  SEE  and  TRY  an 
improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying  any  other. 

II  is  hardly  possible  to  sn.v 
more  titan  this.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  put  the  simple  truth  in 
plainer  words. .  It  would  lmrtlly 
seem  possible  to  say  it  more  con- 
vincingly. 

The  TRIAL  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  is  free  to  every  responsi- 
ble man  thinking  of  buying  a 
cream  separator.  We  have  agents 
in  every  locality  for  this  purpose. 
If  you  don't  know  the  agent  in 
your  neighborhood  send  to  us  for 
his  name  and  address  and  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  give  your  inquiry 
prompt  and  courteous  attention. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

186-167  BROADWAY  173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

42  E.  M  A  Dl  SON  ST.  14  &  18  PRINCE88  8T. 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 

ORUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  9T8  1016  WE  GTE  RN  AVE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


VKRY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental quality  is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  loo  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Kgg  Canes,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  that  save 
money.   Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 

001  Sixth  St.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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dying  off  very  rapidly  from  lack  of  feed. 
Feed  is  very  scarce  in  that  locality  and  is 
selling  at  a  prohibitive  price.  In  fact,  the 
government  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
stockmen  and  is  allowing  the  men  to  put 
their  stock  on  the  government  reserve  in 
order  to  tide  them  over  until  the  grass 
appears. 

On  account  of  the  warm  weather  in  Ne 
vada  the  snow  is  melting  rapidly  and  cat 
tie  and  sheep  are  being  sent  to  the  ranges 
after  a  very  unsatisfactory  winter,  due  to 
the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  hay. 

About  40,000  head  of  sheep  are  being 
taken  out  of  the  southern  end  of  Arizona 
and  sent  to  the  northern  part  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  feed. 

Pima  county,  Arizona,  exported  over 
20,000  head  of  cattle  this  year,  which 
shows  a  substantial  increase  over  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

Twenty-five  carloads  of  wool  has  already 
been  shipped  out  of  Phoenix  this  year.  It 
is  expected  that  at  least  ten  more  will  be 
shipped  out  before  this  year's  clip  is  dis- 
posed of. 

L.  A.  Engles,  who  is  engaged  in  goat 
raising  near  Bisbee,  Arizona,  states  that 
he  has  been  averaging  $2.50  a  head  from 
the  spring  clip  of  his  angora  goats. 

R.  E.  Carr.  a  well  known  cattleman  of 
the  Southwest,  states  that  the  cattle  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Frank  Christina,  a  ranchman  of  Sulphur 
Springs  yalley,  Arizona,  reports  a  scarcity 
of  water  in  that  district,  which  is  making 
it  rather  difficult  for  stockraisers  to  get 
water  for  their  animals. 

Four  double  carloads  of  Easter  lambs 
were  recently  shipped  out  of  Prescott  by 


Cured  Six  Ringbones 

1111  Kaufman  Ave..  Dubuque.  la..  Feb.  11. 1909. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoxlmrt;  Falls.  Vt. 

Oentlenien:— Flease  send  me  your  book 
called  "Treatise  on  the  Horse."   1  have  used 

or  Spavin  Cure  for  years.  At  present  1  am 
doctoring  a  horsetliathasaRin^bone.  This 
will  maktt  the  sixth  one  we  have  cured  with 
your  medlclno.  It  has  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction  In  all  cases. 

Yours  truly,      Frank  Meyer. 

Kendalls 

Spavin  Cure 

I or  40  yearn  has  led  the  medical  world  In  the 
treatment  of  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint, 
Swellings,  Sprains  and  Lameness  of  all 

kinds.  It  Is  the  one  remedy  that  thousands 
of  exiwrlenced  horsemen  have  come  to  depend 
upon  absolutely.  Nevercauses  blisters,  scats 
or  white  hair  -<i>ots.  As  pood  for  man  as  for 
the  horse.  Keep  It  on  baud  for  emergencies. 
•  1  a  bottle,  6  tor  35.  Buy  of  your  drutrpist, 
and  ask  for  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse"— a 
valuable  free  book,  or  address 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  KOEUING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Krleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
JJurhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  li.  WINTRINOHAM,  Mlddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  Ml'KlMI  Y,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  I.odl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


J.  A.  Pitts  of  Salt  river  valley  to  the  Kan 
sas  City  market.  This  is  the  earliest  ship- 
ment of  Easter  lambs  ever  made.  Mr. 
Pitts  has  9000  of  these  lambs,  which  were 
dropped  during  the  winter  months,  to  be 
sold  in  the  spring  markets. 

The  horse  market  at  Petaluma  has  been 
very  strong  during  the  last  week.  The 
average  price  for  horses  has  been  $250. 
.1.  O'Connell  sold  a  young  roan  mare  to  a 
horse  buyer  of  San  Francisco  for  $300. 
.lack  Grimes  paid  $(100  for  a  span  to  A.  C. 
Sheldon  of  Stony  Point. 

An  additional  number  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  will  be  given  pasturage  on  the 
ranges  of  the  Manzano  National  Forest  in 
New  Mexico.  This  is  due  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  grass  on  the  reserve 
through  protection  in  previous  years  from 
grazing. 

Several  thousand  head  of  cattle  have 
been  shipped  recently  out  of  Phoenix  to 
California,  mostly  to  the  meat  companies 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

A  Mormon  colony  a  Chuicupa,  Mexico, 
are  having  excellent  results  raising  hogs 
by  simply  turning  them  out  on  the  ranges 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

E.  L.  Tague  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
who  has  been  experimenting  getting  case- 
ine  from  buttermilk,  states  that  he  can 
obtain  four  pounds  of  caseine  from  one 
gallon  of  buttermilk.  In  his  report  he 
makes  a  statement  that  when  a  farmer 
has  made  all  the  butter  possible  from  a 
quantity  of  milk  the  buttermilk  which  is 
left  will  be  worth  as  much  for  caseine  as 
the  milk  was  worth  for  butter. 

.1.  F.  Campbell,  manager  of  the  Sacra 
mento  branch  of  the  LaFayette  stock 
farm,  reports  that  he  has  received  a  new 
importation  of  Percherons,  Belgians  and 
Shires. 

The  average  lamb  crop  through  Arizona 
this  year  will  only  be  about  50  to  75  per 
cent.  The  young  ewes  are  not  doing  very 
well  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  feed, 
and  as  a  result  neglect  or  desert  their 
lambs. 

George  Watterson  and  Tom  Williams  of 
Bisnop,  Inyo  county,  just  returned  from 
Nevada,  where  they  have  been  buying 
thoroughbred  Herefords  and  Short-Horns. 

\V.  C.  Holliway  has  been  appointed  re- 
ceiver for  the  California  Mutual  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Association,  which  was  brought 
into  the  limelight  through  the  efforts  of 
Insurance  Commissioner  Wolf  for  disre 
garding  the  insurance  laws  of  California. 

H.  Armitage,  a  hog  raiser  of  Benson, 
Arizona,  is  having  good  results  feeding 
mescal  to  hogs.  He  cooks  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  in  a  pit  and  then  gives  the  ani- 
mals the  cooked  fodder. 

Ed  Bordeau  of  San  Lucas  is  shipping  a 
large  number  of  cattle  to  Nevada  to  place 
on  pasture. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Alonzo  McKellips,  late  of  Inyo  county, 
has  purchased  the  Halloway  dairy  near 
Bakersfleld,  where  he  will  go  into  the 
dairy  business. 

A.  T.  Kinser  of  Turlock  recently  pur- 
chased 22  thoroughbred  Holsteins  from 
Clinton  T.  Brown  of  r'orterville.  These 
animals  are  of  the  famous  Decol  strain. 

E.  V.  Price  of  Red  Bluff  has  purchased 
the  dairy  outfit  of  Charles  Patterson, 
which  is  stocked  with  Jersey  cows  and  is 
planted  to  60  acres  of  alfaifa. 

The  dairymen  between  Point  Arena  and 
Bridgeport,  Mendocino  county,  are  organ- 
izing a  milk  testing  association.  They 
aim  to  organize  about  the  first  of  next 
month  and  have  1000  cows  in  the  associa- 
tion. A  competent  milk  tester  will  be 
employed,  who  will  keep  watch  on  the 
"star  boarder"  cows. 

The  Penn  Valley  Creamery  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  last  week  and 
announced  that  its  last  year  was  the  most 
profitable  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year.    B.  S.  Rector,  presi- 


A  Hammer  with  a  Name 

You  wouldn't  buy  a  cream  separator  or  a  plow  that  didn't  bear 
the  name  of  some  reputable  manufacturer.  The  same  judgment 
should  forbid  your  buying  nameless  tools  of  uncertain  quality.  The 
name  and  trade  mark  found  on  all 

KHHKvmn 

Tools 

nave  been  the  marks  of  tool  quality  for  over  40  year?.  On  a  hammer,  for  in- 
stance, they  mean  crucible  steel,  not  ordinary  steel  or  cast  iron  that  chips 
and  breaks  at  every  blow.  They  mean  second  growth  hickory  handles  fastened 
in  with  the  Grellner  Patent  Lock  Wedge  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
hammer  to  get  loose  or  fly  off.  They  mean  correct  hang  and  balance  that  is 
essential  to  good  work  with  least  exertion.  They  mean  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  returned. 
Remember  the  name  "Keen  Kutter"  and  the  trade  mark  when  you  buy  tools. 
"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc.,         St.  Louis  and  Now  York,  U.  S.  A. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY   MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box  prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


The  Luitwieler 
Non- Pulsating  System 

Operate  with  less 
power,  less  atten- 
tion and  fewer 
repairs  than  any 
other  method  of 
lifting  water. 

lialanced  mech- 
anism. 
Continuous  How. 
No  jar. 

Pump  against  a 
steady  pressure. 
No  pit,  all  on  ground  level. 
The  only  pump  to  work  smoothly  direct 
geared  to  power. 

Simple,  Durable,  Accessible, 
Economical,  no  bother. 

Particularly  adapted  for  deep  wells,  Irriga- 
tion, waterworks,  mine  pumping  and  auto- 
mobile fire  apparatus.  32  yearB  experience 
In  Los  Angeles  with  pumps  and  irrigation. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.t  Freino,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POMONA 
UMPS 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  BAKING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE,  CALIF. 


March  19,  1910. 
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COMPLETE 


BLACKSMITH'S 
FARRIER'S  OUTFIT 


$30 


1  Blacksmith's  Anvil   Regular  Price  $6  .">() 

Weight  60  lbs. 

1  Blacksmith's  Leg  Vise                                                        "  "  c.00 

Jaw  3%  inches. 

1  Blacksmith's  Upright  Drill   ,                                  "  "  9. 00 

Drills  1-inch  Hole  in  center  of  12-inch  circle. 

1  Blacksmith's  Portable  Forge                                                 ■'  "  7.50 

Fire  Pan  18  inches  in  Diameter. 

1  Blasksmith's  Hardv                                                             "  "  .35 

1  Blacksmith  Hot  Chisel                                                        "  "  .35 

1  Blacksmith's  Cold  Chisel                                                        "  "  .45 

1  Blacksmith's  Tongs                                                                 "  "  .50 

Length  18  inches. 

1  Blacksmith's  Hammer                                                             "  "  1.00 

1  Farrier's  Hammer                                                               "  "  .65 

1  Farrier's  Knike                                                                   "  "  .35 

1  Farrier's  Pincers                                                                 "  "  .65 

1  Set  Blacksmiths  Stocks  and  Dies                                       "  "  4.25 

Cutting  Threads  on  Bolts  or  Nuts  from  3/16  to  %  inches  inclusive. 

Total    $37.50 


We  are  now  offering  the 
entire  outfit  complete 

for  the 

Extremely  Low 
Net  Cash  Price  of  $30. 


For  single  articles  on  above  list 
we  will  allow  you  a  Cash  Discount 
of  Ten  (10)  Per  Cent  from  the 
prices  quoted  above. 


PHOENIX  TOOL  AND  VALVE  COMPANY, 

245  and  247  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


dent;  W.  H.  Davey,  vice-president;  W.  J. 
Mitchell,  manager;  Charles  Schwartz,  sec- 
retary; E.  J.  Morgan,  treasurer;  Frank 
Horton,  buttermaker,  and  William  Wag- 
goner, assistant  buttermaker. 

The  Corcoran  Creamery  paid  42  cents  a 
pound  for  butterfat  during  tne  month  of 
January,  and  they  claim  that  this  is  the 
highest  price  paid  for  butterfat  in  this 
State. 

Edward  Gilson  has  added  20  dairy  cows 
to  his  herd  near  Corcoran. 

Louise  Gaume,  local  manager  of  the 
Yuba  City  Armsby  Company,  recently  pur- 
chased 600  acres  of  land  near  Yuba  City, 
which  he  will  plant  out  to  alfalfa  and 
start  one  of  the  largest  dairies  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

W.  H.  Wrenn  has  purchased  20  acres 
near  Healdsburg,  where  he  will  conduct  a 
model  dairy. 

A.  M.  Stone  of  Hanford  has  a  thorough- 
bred Holstein  cow  which  gave  in  one  day 
last  week  62  pounds  of  milk  at  two  milk 
ings,  the  product  being  worth  $1.09.  From 
his  herd  of  fourteen  Holsteins  Mr.  Stone 
is  now  taking  386  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 


A  NEW  STOCK  BOOK. 


The  Management  and  Feeding  of  Cat- 
lie,  by  Thomas  Shaw,  late  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  practical  stock  books  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  read.  This  book  treats  In  or- 
derly sequence  the  management  and  feed- 
ing of  live  stock  from  their  birth  to  their 
sale.  Several  books  are  published  which 
cover  one  or  the  other  phases  of  this  book, 
but  none  have  covered  the  whole  field. 
Although  Eastern  conditions  are  treated 
in  the  main,  there  are  many  valuable 
hints  to  raising  of  live  stock  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Other  rations  besides  corn 
are  taken  up  so  that  stock  feeders  can 
find  feeds  or  combinations  of  feed,  which 
meet  local  conditions.  Among  the  sub- 
jects are:  Feeding  and  care  of  calves, 
cows  and  bulls,  either  for  milk  or  beef 
purposes;  growing  baby  beef;  finishing 
Cattle  in  the  stall  and  pasture,  the  dehorn- 
ing, spaying  and  castrating  of  cattle,  and 
some  of  the  common  ailments  of  live 
stocK. 

This  book  is  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  of  New  York,  and  is 
furnished  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss  for 
$2  postpaid.  This  book  has  496  pages  and 
is  well  illustrated. 


LIVERMORE    HORSE  PARADE. 


The  annual  horse  parade  was  held  on 
March  12  at  Livermore.  Although  there 
was  not  as  many  horses  in  line,  due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  yet  a  very  credit- 


able display  of  horseflesh  was  made,  and 
speaks  well  of  the  horsemen  of  Livermore 
valley.  Many  other  sections  of  the  State 
should  follow  Livermore's  example  and 
parade  its  live  stock  every  year  whether 
blooded  or  otherwise.  In  this  parade  the 
various  stallions  were  shown  along  with 
their  get,  so  that  everyone  could  see  what 
kind  of  animals  the  sires  raised. 

William  McDonald,  the  veteran  an- 
nouncer, called  the  names  and  merits  of 
each  horse  as  they  went,  but  did  not  give 
any  prizes  or  ribbons.  Mr.  McDonald  "is 
there  a  million"  when  it  comes  to  handing 
out  the  pedigrees  and  qualifications  of  a 
horse. 

Percherons  and  Belgians  predominated 
in  the  parade  and  there  were  also  Shires, 
German  coach  horses  and  road  animals. 
Among  the  prominent  horsemen  who  had 
animals  in  the  parade  were  Max  Berlin, 
N.  D.  Dutcher  &  Son,  Altamont  Horse  Co., 
D.  C.  McNally,  John  Meyn  and  the  Liver- 
more Percheron  Horse  Association.  This 
last  concern  had  a  fine  looking  Belgian 
from  the  La  Fayette  stock  farm.  This  is 
the  third  horse  which  this  company  has 
bought  and  shows  their  grit  and  deter- 
mination to  build  up  the  horses  of  that 
section.  Their  famous  horse  Trappsite 
died  a  few  months  after  they  bought  him. 
They  then  bought  Nadaillac  and  he  died, 
and  they  then  bought  the  present  animal. 


THE  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

Several  men  familiar  with  the  stock 
business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  predict  that 
in  the  next  two  months  cattle  will  go 
soaring  in  the  clouds  with  the  hog.  Re- 
cent developments  show  that  there  is  not 
the  number  of  cattle  on  the  Coast  as  was 
estimated  sometime  ago.  The  Portland 
and  Seattle  markets  were  forced  to  buy 
in  Siskiyou  county  to  get  their  meats.  As 
a  result,  the  wholesalers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  obliged  to  rustle  for  their  beef. 
Cattle  wintered  very  poorly  in  Nevada 
and  the  Mexican  market  is  depleted  of  its 
available  beef.  Some  of  the  feeders  in 
California  are  holding  out  for  11%C.  per 
pound. 

In  regard  to  the  hog  supply  there  are 
many  who  contend  that  there  is  nothing 
that  will  stop  the  upward  flight  of  the 
pork  market  until  the  influx  of  porkers 
commences  in  the  fall.  Some  go  so  far 
as  to  predict  the  $11  hog  by  the  middle 
of  April.  There  will  be  a  scarcity  of  hogs 
for  a  year  or  so  at  least,  because  the 
present  high  price  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  part  with  their  old  sows.  This 
will  make  the  pig  crop  small  as  the  gilts 
are  never  prolific,  and  will  prolong  the 
period  of  high  priced  pork. 


Sunproof 
Rainproof 


A 


Will  outlast  two  ordinary  roofs.  The  initial  cost  is  not  much 
greater.  Unaffected  by  weather  extremes.  Requires  no  paint  or 
repairs.  Best  for  residences,  hotels,  business  blocks,  outhouses— 
either  flat  or  pitched  roofs.  Easy  to  put  on.  Each  roll  contains 
everything  necessary  for  laying. 

P|iaa  Write  for  samples.  Also  32-page  illustrated  booklet  of 
r  ICC  valuable  facts  and  helpful  Roofing  suggestions.  _  Free 
to  architects,  contractors,  carpenters  and  prospective  builders. 
Address  Department  73 


219-221 


Pioneer  Paper  Company 

South  Los  Angoles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PUMPS 

POR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  small  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it.  Reliability 
is  the   characteristic    you    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  he  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oldest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  pump  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Mend  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FPESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


LOW  RATE  ?:r 
TICKETS  EAST 

SOLD. 

April  6,  7  and  8. 

May  11,  12,  13,  14,  25,  26  and  27. 
June  2,  3,  4,  24,  25,  26  and  30. 
July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  25,  26  and  27. 
August  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
September  1,  2,  3,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

SOMK  RATES. 

Omaha    sen. no 

Kansas  City    00.00 

Chicago    72.50 

Houston    00.00 

New  Orleans    07.50 

New   York    108.50 

Boston   110.50 

Tickets  sold  on  April  dates  for  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York 
and  Boston.  Good  for  15  days'  trip 
going.  Return  limit  three  months  from 
date  of  purchase.  Stopovers,  choice  of 
routes,  and  accepted  for  passage  on 
either  of  the  Great  Overland  Flyers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

Electric  Lighted — Chicago  in  Three 
Days. 

SUNSET  EXPRESS 

THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

To  New  Orleans  and  East,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Sunny  South. 

GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

exclusively  for  high-class  travel  be- 
tween California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 

CALIFORNIAN 

The  new  tourist  train  fcrom  Southern 
California  to  Chicago  via  El  Paso,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis. 

I  K  KBT  OFFICES  I 
[flood  II<lg.  Market   St.  IVrry  Depot. 

Third  mid  Townsend  Streets  Depot* 
Broadway  and  18th  St.,  Oakland. 
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Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  arc  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
60-cgg  size,  §6.50 
Cycle  Brooder, 
50-egg  size,  £8.00 
The  Philo  System  - 
an  article.  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira.  New  York. 
Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakl 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
nd.  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

9  Prizes  from  11  en- 
tries at  A.  Y.  P. 
Ex.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

4  Firsts  and  all 
specials  at  San  Jose, 
'09.  Our  only  exhi- 
bitions 09.  3000 
birds  on  ranch 
now.  We  breed 
for  layers  lirst.  We 
sell  any  age,  day  old 
up.  Pullets,  10 
weeks,  S6  per  dozen 

Eggs,  sfi  per  mo. 
Setting  S2  up.  Send 
for  prices,  free 
booklet,  etc.,  etc. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN. 
49  Washington  Ave., 


1st  Prize  Hen 
San  .lose  and  Petaluma,  08 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


OWLETS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

San  Jose  1909  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
&  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 


- 1  -     I  . 


DINW1DDIE, 

PETALUMA. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

M  Y  SPECIALTY 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $1.50,  $2,  $3-  and  $5 
per  sitting  of  15 — $5,  $7.50  and  $10  per  100. 
w  IXTBSB  CURRY, 
K.  r.  I).  \<>.  ZU  Baa  Jom-,  Cal. 

Phone  State  57. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


HATCHING  AND  REARING  THE 
CHICKS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  Jakes. 


BROODING   THE  CHICKS. 

The  ideal  brooder  is  one  heated  by  pure 
warm  air  which  rises  into  the  brooder 
through  a  central  pipe  and  is  filtered 
down  over  the  backs  of  the  chicks  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  mother  heat 
through  the  feathers  of  the  hen.  On  large 
plants,  however,  where  chicks  are  raised 
by  the  thousands,  the  long  pipe  system  re- 
quiring but  one  heating  apparatus  must 
be  resorted  to.  A  wrong  application  of 
this  system  has  been  the  slaughter  of  my- 
riads of  chicks.  The  low,  close  brooder 
box  with  the  hot  pipes  almost  touching 
the  chicks'  backs  is  a  veritable  deathtrap. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
poultry  plants  in  the  East  in  which  a 
wealthy  banker  sunk  a  fortune,  was  at 
first  equipped  with  an  elaborate  pipe  sys- 
tem througn  a  long  brooder  house.  There 
were  two  rows  of  piping  some  three  feet 
apart.  This  arrangement  proved  a  real 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  the  unfortunate 
chicks  shut  up  in  this  brooder,  for  when 
they  struggled  forward  from  the  back 
row  for  air  they  were  caught  by  the  front 
row  of  hot  pipes  and  expired.  The  chicks 
died  like  flies  and  the  whole  plant  was  a 
costly  failure  until  a  bright  young  man 
working  therein  discovered  the  weak 
points.  In  the  brooder  house  he  tore  out 
the  front  row  of  pipes,  opened  up  the 
whole  front  of  the  brooder  sections,  and 
kept  the  back  parts  under  the  hovers  at 
100  degrees  temperature.  Thus  there 
were  heat,  space  and  fresh  air  in  plenty; 
the  chicks  could  take  them  to  their  lik- 
ing. When  warmed  under  the  hovers  they 
spread  out  in  comfort,  and  they  lived  and 
thrived  greatly.  This  is  the  true  princi- 
ple of  brooding  and  the  natural  one.  With 
the  mother  hen  the  chicks  have  a  tem- 
perature as  high  as  that  which  incubated 
them  to  run  under  when  cold,  in  a  few 
minutes  they  are  warmed  up  and  out 
again,  and  so  all  day.  At  night  if  they  get 
too  warm  they  can  stick  their  heads  out 
through  the  feathers  for  air  or  loll  about 
the  hen  till  the  coolness  makes  them 
snuggle  back. 

We  have  been  reading  of  the  success- 
ful brooding  of  chicks  in  eastern  Michi- 
gan during  weather  many  degrees  below 
zero,  when  water  froze  solid  in  the 
brooder  house,  but  under  the  hovers  the 
temperature  always  stood  at  100  degrees. 
The  chicks  scratched  in  the  litter  out- 
side until  the  little  toes  tingled,  then 
under  the  warm  hovers — and  out  again — 
and  so  grew  into  the  sturdiest  of  fowls. 

HEATLE8S  VS.  SEATED  BROODERS. 

There  has  been  something  of  a  furore 
over  the  fireless  brooder  in  the  past  two 
years.  It  was  going  to  revolutionize  this 
branch  of  the  poultry  business.  It  was  the 
natural  method  of  brooding.  These  claims 
have  not  been  substantiated.  It  has  not 
supplanted  the  heated  brooder  system  in 
any  of  the  large  representative  poultry 
plants,  and  to  claim  that  it  is  the  natural 
method  is  simply  absurd.  In  nature  the 
chick  has  the  same  degree  of  magnetic 
heat  to  brood  it  that  brought  it  into  ex- 
istence. Still  the  fireless  brooder  appeals 
strongly  to  poultry  raisers  through  the 
faults  of  heat  brooding,  and  has  many 
points  to  recommend  it  in  brooding  small 
hatches  under  certain  conditions  and  as 
an  adjunct  to  heated  brooders. 

FAULTS  OF   HEATED  BROODERS. 

These  are  the  danger  from  fire,  the  ex- 
pense of  oil  or  other  fuel,  and  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  faulty  brooders  and  their 
careless  and  faulty  handling.  Through 
neglect,  lamps  are  allowed  to  burn  to  the 
dregs  and  go  out,  become  choked  with 
cinders,  are  run  over  when  filled,  turned 


too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  consequences 
are  jumps  in  brood  temperature,  smoke, 
fumes,  foul  air  and  fires.  Again,  chicks 
are  often  kept  too  long  under  artificial 
heat,  with  resultant  weakening  of  con- 
stitution. As  a  rule  the  hen  weans  her 
chicks  between  five  and  six  weeks  of  age 
and  usually  tries  to  teach  them  to  roost 
before  she  weans  them.  Even  before  that 
the  chicks  get  no  complete  hovering;  a 
head  or  a  rump  gets  under  cover,  but  is 
soon  crowded  out  by  another  one;  the 
hen  sits  lower  and  the  chicks  must 
gather  closely  around  her  instead  of  un- 
der her.  The  successful  poultry  raiser  is 
the  one  who  takes  hints  from  Mother 
Nature. 

FAULTS  OF   FIRELESS  BROODERS. 

These  are  the  close  confinement  of  the 
chicks  in  a  box  for  the  conservation  of 
their  bodily  heat,  with  consequent  damp- 
ness or  "sweating,"  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  chicks  to  go  in  the  box  without 
constant  watching,  also  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  heavily  padded  hovers  aired 
and  dried  in  damp  weather.  These  are 
the  principal  faults  in  fireless  brooders, 
but  we  note  that  some  of  them  have  been 
overcome  by  improved  makes  of  these 
brooders.  The  Petaluma  Fireless  Brooder 
which  Mr.  Byce  introduced  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  heated  brooder  some  thirty  years 
ago,  is  so  constructed  and  ventilated  as 
to  greatly  prevent  dampness;  also  the 
Sanitary  Fireless  Brooder  has  attained 
the  same  ends  through  its  circular  and 
more  airy  construction. 

In  sections  where  the  climate  is  hot 
and  dry  the  fireless  brooder  is  unexcelled 
for  brooding  chicks,  or  placed  in  warm 
dry  quarters  and  attention  paid  to  teach- 
ing the  chicks  to  go  in  when  chilly,  it 
gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  especially 
handy  for  persons  buying  day-old  chicks 
who  do  not  care  to  invest  in  more  ex- 
pensive brooders  and  do  not  understand 
the  management  of  the  latter.  As  an  ad- 
junct to  the  heated  brooder  for  the  use 
of  the  chicks  when  some  two  weeks  old, 
at  which  time  the  hovers  may  be  raised 
and  the  box  left  open,  it  fits  into  its 
proper  place.  Some  years  back  before 
there  was  so  much  heard  of  the  fireless 


brooder,  in  making  room  for  another 
hatch  the  writer  used  flat  drygoods  boxes 
some  12  inches  high  and  4  feet  square 
with  suspended  hovers  in  them,  with  the 
front  side  of  the  box  open.  The  two- 
weeks-old  chicks  took  to  these  kindly 
without  any  huddling  and  were  all  the 
better  for  tne  change. 

Note.  —  Discussions  on  the  tireless 
brooder  are  invited. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

PARTNERSHIPS  IN  POILTRY  RAISING. 

G.,  of  San  Diego,  writes:  "Please  state 
the  percentage  that  each  should  have. 
Here  is  the  proposition:  I  will  furnish  the 
ranch,  all  poultry,  eggs  for  hatching,  in- 
cubator, feed,  etc.  The  wife  of  my  fore- 
man wishes  to  raise  some  poultry  and  will 
rear  and  take  care  of  the  same.  In  other 
words,  I  will  furnish  everything  except 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5,  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINOH AM, 
Mlduletown,  Lake  County.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  I'ckin  Duck  lluu-. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BI  FF  ORPINGTONS  -  Sullivan's  Common- 
wealth Strain  are  the  heaviest  layers  of  large 
eggs  on  the  Coast.  Winners  at  State  Fair, 
Alaska  Yukon  show.  Seattle,  and  all  big  shows 
for  the  past  10  years.  Some  tine  Cockerels  now 
for  So  each.  Eggs  S3  and  So  per  sitting.  Send 
for  Prize  Record.  W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  County,  (  allfornla. 


J.  ST. \.\SFIELD— Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prizes 
whereever  shown.  60  prizes  and  4  silver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  In  new  and  second  hand 
incubators  and  all  varieties  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs.  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
In  large  or  small  lots.  3201  K.  14th  St.,  Frultvale. 


WHITE  and  BIFF  I  >KPI  NGTONS,  ENGLISH 
BED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Boute  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

INDIAN  KI  N  NEK  1)1  (  '  KS-En  gs  for  hatching, 
6c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Knglewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN   Egg   and    stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM   \.  *  •  P  \MNN  BBS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  Thpy  cat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

ItclKlnn  Hare  and   Indian   Runner  I  nicks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 

We  have  Eggs  for  hatching  and  Hare  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  It  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  percent  brood  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan. 
25,  the  coldest  weather  California  experi- 
enced in  40  years,  Is  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  Call  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.   Price  86.00.   Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DYSLE,  Graton,  Cal. 


MAKE  THE  HENS  LAY 

Our  goods  are  the  result  ol  years  ol  successful  experience  with  poultry. 
VESTAL'S   POULTRY  TONIC 

Will  improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  hens  in  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition. Contains  an  internal  antiseptic  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  worms  to  remain  in  the  intestines.  Price  $3.50  single  bucket;  $3.00  in  5- 
bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S   MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  (locks,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
an  excellent  egg  producing  food.     Price,  $2.15  per  100  lbs.,  for  single  sack; 


$L\in  in  10- 
lence  of  th 


•k  lots.  These  prices  may  sound  high,  but  owing  to  tin 
ingredients,  they  are  really  low. 


•xed- 


VESTAL  &  HUBBELL,  131-133  Keller  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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labor,  she  to  take  care  of  the  poultry. 
What  proportion  of  stock  raised  and  eggs 
laid  should  each  have?  I  figured  that  a 
hen  will  produce,  say  $2  per  year,  and 
cost  $1  for  food,  leaving  $1  profit,  and  that 
it  would  be  about  right  that  I  should  re- 
ceive three-fourths  and  she  one-fourth  of 
the  total  of  eggs  and  stock  raised." 

Poultry  partnerships  are  seldom  made 
on  the  basis  you  propose.  The  usual 
method  where  one  furnishes  the  "sinews 
of  war"  and  the  other  the  labor,  is  for 
the  first  party  to  furnish  ranch,  and  all 
equipment  as  an  offset  to  the  second 
party's  skill  and  work;  after  that  each 
to  furnish  equal  amount  of  stock  and  to 
share  equally  in  expense  and  in  profits 
and  losses.  In  the  arrangement  proposed, 
where  you  furnish  everything  but  labor 
and  bear  all  expenses  and  losses,  we  con- 
sider a  75  per  cent  share  as  your  part  of 
the  stock  raised  and  eggs  laid  an  equable 
division. 

In  the  East,  where  these  questions  have 
been  pretty  well  threshed  out,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  labor  per  hen  per 
annum  is  about  40  cents.  With  feed  at 
$1  a  year  per  hen  (which  is  rather  a  low 
estimate  in  this  State)  interest  on  cost 
of  stock  and  equipment  and  on  land, 
houses,  etc.,  with  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion and  losses,  would  easily  bring  each 
fowl's  cost  up  to  $1.60.  Allowing  40  cents 
per  fowl  for  labor,  the  proportion  would 
stand  as  three-fourths  to  one-fourth. 


EXAGGERATED  VALUES  OF  POULTRY. 

Mrs.  J.  P.,  of  Modesto,  writes:  "I  am 
inclosing  answer  to  my  request  for  price 
of  50  chicks  from  stock  I  saw  advertised 
in  a  San  Jose  pouitry  paper.  It  looks 
like  a  fancy  price  to  me,  and  it  is  surely 
way  above  my  means,  for  I  am  supporting 
myself  and  family  on  a  small  dairy  ranch. 
We  have  plenty  of  skimmilk  from  the  sep- 
arator, also  irrigated  alfalfa,  and  might 
keep  quite  a  bunch  of  hens.  The  question 
I  want  to  ask  is  whether  it  would  pay 
me  to  get  a  few  of  these  chicks  for  a  start. 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  best  stock 
is  cheapest  in  the  end,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  fancy  stock  is  the  best. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  raising  chickens  for 
the  shows,  but  want  good  thorough-bred 
stock  for  utility  purposes." 

The  letter  inclosed  with  above  inquiry 
quotes  prices  thus: 

"My    one-day-old,    pure-bred  chicks 

are  $2  (Two  Dollars!)  each— $100  for  50 
chicks! — I  don't  sell  cheap  ones." 

So  we  should  remark.  To.  Mrs.  P.  we 
would  say  most  emphatically,  No;  it  will 
not  pay  you  to  get  a  few  of  those  chicks. 
There  is  not  a  day-old  chick  that  is  worth 
$2  to  anybody.  Its  chance  of  living  is 
about  as  1  in  10,  and  though  it  may  be 
from  prize-winning  stock,  its  chance  of 
being  a  prize-winner  is  even  less  than  1 
to  10.  For  utility  purposes,  if  all  feoes 
well  with  it  to  maturity,  its  value  at  that 
time  will  be  about  $1.  A  few  millionaires 
and  other  poultry  plungers  have  set  the 
pace  in  exaggerated  poultry  values  and 
every  backyard  fancier  is  trying  to  get 
into  line.  The  reliable  fancier  who  really 
understands  the  business  and  is  deserv- 
ing the  name,  is  not  putting  any  such 
prices  on  his  stock  as  it  runs.  A  bird  on 
which  he  has  spent  time  and  money  to 
bring  up  to  certain  requirements  of  the 
standard  for  show  purposes,  he  would 
sell  at  a  stiff  price  if  he  sold  it  at  all.  But 
the  value  of  such  a  bird  is  in  the  show- 
room, not  in  the  breeding  pen — as  an  ad- 
vertiser of  the  breed,  not  a  breeder.  The 
novice  is  apt  to  consider  such  a  bird  a 
purer  specimen  of  the  breed  than  those 
that  fail  to  get  the  blue  ribbon.  This  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  no  purer  bred  than  the 
others,  but  often  it  is  inbred  and  manipu- 
lated to  attain  points  in  an  arbitrary 
standard  until  its  constitutional  stamina 
is  nil.  The  true  fancier  is  deserving  of 
all  praise  and  confidence.  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  improved  breeds  of  fowls 
and  of  keeping  established  breeds  in  their 


purity.  Without  his  painstaking  work 
breeds  would  run  into  mongrels  in  the 
hands  of  the  utility  poultry  farmer.  It 
pays  and  it  pays  well  to  get  a  start  from 
such  a  fancier  and  to  renew  the  stock 
from  such  a  source  from  time  to  time  in 
the  utility  yards  and  on  the  farms,  and  no 
reasonable  person  will  object  to  paying  a 
fair  price  for  strictly  pure-bred  stock  of 
vigor  and  stamina,  but  $2  a  chick — never! 


The  Home  Circle. 


Diseases  of  Turkeys. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  in 
regard  to  ailing  turkeys  and  poults,  and 
at  our  request  Mr.  Ed  Hart  has  furnished 
the  following  remedies  for  ordinary  dis- 
eases of  turkeys: 

For  diarrhea,  lime  water  for  drinking. 

For  gaps,  a  few  drops  of  turpentine 
mixed  with  soft  food. 

For  sore  mouth,  clean  off  canker  and 
apply  tincture  of  iron  or  tincture  of 
iodine.  To  swab  the  mouth  with  blue- 
stone  water  is  also  good.  When  thus 
afflicted  give  them  the  best  of  stimulating 
food. 

For  curl  toe,  give  a  teaspoonful  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  a  quart  of  drink- 
ing water,  for  a  few  days  and  coop  on 
high,  dry  ground.  Also  dip  their  legs 
and  feet  in  coaloil  and  wipe  dry. 

Chickenpox  or  sorehead  may  be  treated 
first  by  giving  the  whole  flock  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  gallon 
of  drinking  water.  In  addition  to  this, 
take  equal  parts  of  pulverized  table  salt, 
bluestone  and  lard,  mix  well  and  grease 
head  and  face  of  fowl.  Or  use  carbolated 
salve. 

Indigestion  is  often  called  cholera  from 
the  excrements  being  yellow.  For  a  full 
grown  bird  give  from  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls 
of  Jamaica  ginger  in  a  little  warm  water. 
A  good  remedy  for  indigestion  and  many 
other  complaints  in  grown  turkeys  is  to 
mix  a  bit  of  common  soap  with  red  pep- 
per, as  much  as  it  will  take  up;  roll  into 
a  large  pill  and  give. 

At  the  latter  end  of  summer  put  a  little 
bluestone  in  the  drinking  water.  On  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  a  little  red  pep- 
per in  the  food  is  good. 

Crop  Bound. — Place  where  no  feed  is 
get-at-able,  but  supply  drinking  water 
with  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  to  each 
quart.  In  bad  cases,  cut  a  slit  in  the 
crop,  empty  the  contents  and  wash  out 
thoroughly  with  warm  water  in  which  a 
teaspoon  of  baking  soda  to  each  pint  has 
been  dissolved.  Sew  up  with  white  silk 
and  keep  fowl  up  for  a  few  days  and  feed 
on  soft  food. 

Water  Crop. — Empty  crop  by  holding 
turkey  head  down;  inject  a  little  Warm 
water  containing  6  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
to  a  pint  of  the  water;  rinse  out  and 
empty  again.  Then  give  in  the  drinking 
water  10  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  each  pint 
of  water. 

In  dosing  the  turkey,  throw  its  head 
well  back,  open  its  mouth  and  give  medi- 
cine with  a  syringe  or  tube. 


Home  Girls  Wanted. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  nep.'- 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franclao. 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Weil 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Kor  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretary;  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  House* 

H.  J.  BRAINERD  &  CO, 
507  Chamber  at 
Commerce, 
"      LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Phone:  A-4140  


The  girls  I  hal  are  wauled  are  home  girls, 
(iirls  thai  are  mother's  right  hand, 

That  fathers  and  brothers  can  trust  in, 
And  the  little  ones  understand. 

<  iirls  that  are  fair  on  the  hearthstone 
And  pleasant  w  hen  nobody  .sees  ; 

Kind  and  sweet  to  their  own  folk. 
Heady  and  anxious  to  please. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  w  ise  girls. 
That  know'  what  to  do  and  to  say  ; 

That  drive  with  a  smile  and  a  soft  word 
The  wrath  of  the  household  away. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  good  girls, 
(iood  girls  from  the  heart  to  the  lips  : 

Pure  as  the  lily  is  white  and  pure, 
From  its  heart  to  its  sweet  leaf  tips. 

—  I'nknow  n. 


Mistakes  of  Parents. 


W  e  are  often  puzzled  as  well  as  annoyed 
at  the  indecision  of  young  people.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  decide  any  impor- 
tant questions  for  themselves  and  if  they 
do  decide  hastily,  they  soon  regret  it  and 
want  to  change  their  minds.  Frequently 
we  can  trace  this  to  a  mistake  too  often 
made  by  parents. 

One  charming  young  woman  stated  re- 
cently that  her  worst  fault  was  indecision. 
She  never  knows  how  to  decide  anything 
for  herself  simply  because  her  father  has 
dominated  her  life.  Motherless  from  birth 
the  father  has  selected  her  clothes  and 
never  let  her  exercise  her  own  judgment 
in  any  matter  big  or  small. 

Unless  we  teach  our  children  self-reli- 
ance how  can  we  expect  them  to  succeed 
in  life  ? 

Knowledge  is  always  power  and  the 
parents  who  are  most  kind  and  farsighted 
are  never  the  ones  who  shield  their  chil- 
dren from  every  cold  blast  and  bring 
them  ti])  in  ignorance,  only  to  be  turned 
loose  at  adult  age  without  self-reliance, 
courage  and  a  knowledge  to  decide  what 
is  best  and  wisest  for  their  future  life. 

Asa  rule  it  is  more  often  the  mother 
who  makes  this  mistake.  One  dear  wo- 
man said  to  me  some  years  ago:  "I  made 
up  my  mind  that  my  children  should 
never  go  through  life  handicapped  as  T 
have  been.  My  mother  was  a  woman 
with  superior  judgment  and  in  business 
affairs  my  father  always  acted  upon  her 
judgment.  I  was  never  allowed  any  choice 
in  my  own  clothes,  was  taught  absolutely 
nothing  in  shopping  or  marketing,  was 
never  given  an  allowance.  How  could  I 
learn  self-reliance,  and  how  I  have  suf- 
fered from  the  lack  of  it.  My  girls 
have  every  one  learned  to  do  marketing 
and  shopping  thoroughly  and  well.  They 
have  each  had  an  allowance  and  been 
taught  the  use  and  abuse  of  money.  As  a 
rule  t heir  judgment  is  bet ter  t  han  my  own 
and  I  rely  on  them  a  great  deal." 

A  boy  who  has  had  an  allowance  since 
he  was  twelve  years  old  has  today  at 
eighteen  as  good  judgment  as  his  father 
in  the  selection  of  boy's  or  men's  wearing 
apparel. 

Not  only  does  it  teach  self-reliance  and 
textile  values,  but  it  teaches  the  value  of 
money  which  is  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance. 

Reckless  extravagance  one  month  w  ill 
necessitate  greater  economy  the  next. 

Alas,  that  so  many  mothers  think  it 
unnecessary  to  teach  their  daughters  the 


value  of  domestic  accomplishments. 

One  grandmother  who  was  a  very  prac- 
tical woman  said  she  could  not  afford  to 
teach  her  granddaughter  to  cook.  Herself 
a  watchful  economist,  she  was  not  far- 
sighted  enough  to  realize  how  she  was 
handicapping  that  bright,  capable  girl 
who  really  wanted  to  learn  cooking. 

Alas,  that  we  cannot  "see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us."  —  Carrie  Ashton  Johnson. 


Care  of  the  Hair. 


Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  those  whose 
hair  is  naturally  dry  and  who  are  exposed 
to  dusty  conditions,  would  be  to  shampoo 
it  at  least  once  a  month;  while  the  oily 
haired  had  better  avoid  so  frequent  wash- 
ings as  likely  to  over-stimulate  the  oil 
glands. 

In  each  case,  and  particularly  in  the 
latter,  the  faithful  nightly  brushing  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  useless 
to  spasmodically  resolve  to  brush  the  hair 
every  night  and  then  neglect  it  four  nights 
out  of  seven. 

Oct  a  good  still  bristled  hair  brush 
st  only  enough  to  penet  rale  clean  I  hrough 
to  the  scalp:  a  feeble  brush  that  only 
glosses  the  surface  of  the  hair  is  of  no  use. 
Brush  I  he  seal))  effectually  to  clean  it  of 


ET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

Stewart  Gas  Lamp 


THE 


SOI.VKS    IMF.   I'HOIU.KM  (IK   K<  UNOMV. 


You  save  money  and  your 
eyesight  by  using  the 
Stewart   Gas  Lamp. 

We  furnish  your  home  with  a 
lamp  that  is  absolutely  safe,  a 
steady  burner,  no  flicker,  a  soft 
but  steady  flame  that  does  not 
tax  the  vision,  or  inllame  the 
eye. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  we 
do  this  so  cheaply,  at  so  little 
cost  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
faultless,  perfect  effect,  that 
electricity  is  not  needed— Is  too 
expensive. 


THE  STEWART 
GAS  LAMP 

is  built  of  metal  and 
is  constructed  on  the 
most  simple  plan.  It 
works  in  detail  in 
the  line  of  economy. 


Every  farmhouse  can  afford  it  because  it 
saves  oil,  ornaments  any  home  and  like  the 
loyal  hired  man,  works  overtime,  when  the 
days  are  short,  and  light  is  needed.  Let  us 
send  you  our  convincing  treatise  on  cheap 
superior  light. 


OAKLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

852  Market  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


INSTANTANEOUS— 

1  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE " 

for  homes  and  busi- 
ness places.  Pull  on 
the  chain,  up  comes 
Finn  Candle  Power  of 
nice  white  light  at 
'■><•  per  hour.  One  gal. 
of  oil  will  burn  40  to 
50  hours.  As  many 
lights  as  you  wish 
can  feed  through  one 
hollow  wire  from  a 
small  tank  on  low 
pressure.  Each  lamp 
generates  its  own 
gas. 

The  Beat  mid  Cheap- 
eat  l.iniii  on  Earth, 

Fine  for  rural  homes, 
etc.  I  sell  and  Install 
Independent  Light- 
ing Gasoline  Lamps, 
Mantles  and  Glass- 
ware, Airolite  and 
Hollow  Wire  Light- 
ing System  s,  all 
gOOda  guaranteed. 
Write  or  call. 

Gould  "" 

uuu,u  l  ight  Man 

Store  and  Ollfce— 639-641  E.  Main  SI..  Stockton,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA 
P  ONE]  cr  [ 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 

Save  the  refuse  or  worn-out  carpets 
or  woolen  goods- 
Convert  them  into  beautiful  rugs  or  mats.  Worn- 
out  Smyrna  rugs  rewoven.  We  clean  oi  dye  the 
old  cloth  and  pay  the  freight  on  out-of-town  orders. 

Save  Money  by  Our  Modern  Process. 
ALAMEDA  RUG  WORKS,      -       2006  Everette  SI.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
SACRAMENTO  RUG  WORKS      -      SOS  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal 
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ill  loose  dandruff.  Separate  the  hair  into 
strands,  to  make  the  brushing  easier  and 
more  effectual,  and  thoroughly  brush 
every  one  of  these  strands  from  its  roots 
in  the  scalp  to  its  tips.  W  hen  you  have 
been  all  over  t he  hair  in  this  way  it  will 
he  glossy,  vital,  luxuriant,  and  appear 
more  abundant  than  it  really  is.  Pains- 
taking treatment  like  this  will  keep  it 
clean  and  vigorous,  and  it  may  go  a  much 
longer  time  without  washing.  Bui  you 
must  brush  it  regularly,  being  careful  to 
net  all  the  dust  of  the  day  out  ;  and  you 
must  keep  your  hair  brush  clean  by  a 
weekly  washing  in  warm,  soapy  water 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  drying  it 
in  the  sun. 

If  the  general  health  is  normal  and  the 
scalj)  and  hair  properly  cared  for  tonics 
ought  not  to  be  necessary.  But  massage 
of  the  scalp  is  essential  to  stimulate  the 
blood  circulation  in  order  that  the  hair 
roots  may  be  properly  nourished.  Place 
the  finger  tips  of  both  hands  upon  the 
scalp  and  move  the  skin  gently  backward 
ami  foward.  attentat ing  sometimes  with  a 
rotary  movement.  It  is  the  tight  scalp, 
resulting  in  poor  circulation,  that  most 
frequently  causes  falling  hair,  gray  hair 
and  dandruff. 

With  sound  health,  a  loose  and  well 
nourished  scalp,  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
and  faithful  brushing  the  hair  should  be 
soft,  luxuriant.  and|beautiful. 


Household  Hints. 


Milk  is  constipating.  When  on  a  milk 
diet  drink  a  saline  draft  once  or  twice 
weekly. 

[f  you  wish  to  gain  llesh  eat  plenty  of 
nourishing  food  that  digests  easily ;  sleep 
all  you  can  :  eat  butter  on  potatoes,  rice 
and  bread  :  macaroni  and  good  rich  soups, 
with  fresh  and  stewed  fruits  well  sweeten- 
ed. Take  a  glass  of  milk  several  times  a 
day.  and  always  just  before  going  to  bed. 
Add  eggs  to  the  milk  if  they  are  not  dis- 
tasteful to  you. 

If  a  lamp  wick  does  not  move  easily  in 
the  holder  draw  out  one  or  two  threads 
from  one  side. 

A  wire  brush  is  excellent  for  cleaning 
milk  bottles  and  a  little  soda  in  the  water 
sweetens  them. 

Even  a  dishcloth  may  prove  expensive  : 
if  Jirtj  it  causes  typhcid ;  lfhtitv  it  may 
clog  t he  plumbing. 

To  keep  celery  fresh  a  long  time  wet  a 
towel  in  cold  water.  Wrap  around  stalks, 
then  roll  in  thick  paper,  pu.l  in  a  cool 
place. 

In  making  cheese  balls  to  serve  with  a 
let t uce  course  work  brown  nuts  into  the 
cheese  and  note  the  delicious  flavor  that 
this  imparts. 

Covering  the  pan  when  tish  is  frying  is 
apt  to  make  t he  llesh  soft.  A  solid  linn 
meat,  that  is  at  the  same  time  flaky,  is 
what  t  he  cook  likes. 

A  clean  cloth  dipped  in  hot  water,  then 
a  saucer  of  bran,  will  speedily  clean  white 
paint  without  injury  to  it.  The  soft  bran 
acts  like  soap  on  the  dirt. 

A  veil  of  plain  gauze  or  net  does  not  ap- 
pear to  injure  the  eye  and  is  a  valuable 
protection  against  wind  and  dust,  but  the 
patterned  and  spotted  veils  which  are  so 
becoming  are  certainly  trying,  and  should 
be  sacrificed  by  those  who  value  the  well- 
being  of  their  eyes.  Neither  should  the 
veil  be  allowed  to  come  close  to  the  eye, 
as  this  induces  strain. 


"You  say  he"s  a  young  horse.  Then 
why  do  his  knees  liend  so?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth  sir.  the  poor  ani- 
mal's been  living  in  a  stable  too  low  for 
him,  and  he  had  to  stoop!" — I.ippincott's. 


"Bliggins  is  looking  badly." 

"Yes.  He  is  a  victim  of  good  intentions 
misapplied.  He  tried  to  smoke  enough 
to  furnish  his  house  luxuriously  with  to- 
bacco premiums." — W  ashington  Star, 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  17.  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

There  is  no  particular  change  in-the  local 
or  coast  situation,  as  the  market  continues 
to  drag,  with  some  weakness  in  prices, 
most  lines  showing  a  further  decline. 
Sonora  is  about  the  firmest  description, 
supplies  bring  rather  scarce.  There  is  no 
demand  of  any  consequence  and  little  is 
coming  from  the  North.  Local  dealers 
quote  the  following  prices. 

California  Club   $1.87M>@1.95 

Sonora    2.05  2.10 

White  Australian    Nomina] 

Northern  Club    1.85  ©1.90 

Northern   Hluestem    1.95  ©2.00 

Russian  Red    1.85  ©1.90 

BARLEY. 

The  rain  early  this  week  was  of  great 
beiieiit  to  the  crop,  causing  an  easing  off 
from  the  extreme  firmness  of  last  week. 
There  is  no  great  amount  of  trading,  but 
spot  feed  is  moving  in  a  moderate  way. 
Prices  at  the  moment  are  rather  unsettled, 
but  tend  downward,  though  a  few  recent 
sales  have  been  made  slightly  above  the 
quotations  given. 

Brewing   fl.42K01.46 

Shipping    1.4XH91.46 

Good  in  Choice  Keed,  per  ctl.  1.40 

Common  Feed    1.35 

Chevalier    1.70  ©1.80 

OATS. 

There  is  practically  no  market  on  this 
grain,  as  the  demand  for  seed  is  over  and 
scarcely  any  feed  is  moving.  Offerings  are 
tint  excessive,  and  quotations  stand  nomi- 
nally about  as  before. 

Red,  feed  11.50  ©1.60 

Seed    1.70  ©1.85 

Black    1.80  @2.30 

iray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.75 

CORN. 

There  Is  a  moderate  demand  for  local 
and  Eastern  grades,  but  Manchurian  moves 
very  slowly.  Supplies  of  Eastern  are  light, 
as  shipments  have  been  delayed  in  transit, 
but  all  giades  remain  about  as  last  quoted. 
Manchurian  Small   Yellow .. $1.65  ©1.70 

California  Large  White   1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70  ©1.75 

Eastern  White   1.90 

Egyptian — White    1.65  ©1.75 

Brown    1.50  ©1.55 

RYE. 

There  is  scarcely  any  demand  at  present, 
and  offerings  are  small  and  firmly  held. 
Prices  are  nominally  about  as  last  quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.95  ©2.00 

BEANS. 

The  market  shows  very  little  change 
tiiis  week,  everything  on  the  list  remain- 
ing very  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency 
in  prices.  There  is  quite  a  strong  demand 
for  all  descriptions  and  the  movement  is 
quite  active,  considering  the  depleted  con- 
dition of  stocks.  There  is  quite  a  run  on 
pink  beans  this  week  and  prices  show  an- 
other advance,  as  this  variety  is  becoming 
scarce.  Large  whites  remain  fully  as  firm 
as  before  and  cranberry  beans  are 
stronger. 
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Pea   

Pink   

Red   

Red  Kidneys   

SEEDS. 

Titer, ■  is  still  a  fair  movement  of  alfalfa, 
but  the  greatest  activity  in  most  lines  is 
about  over,  and  the  market  is  rather  quiet. 
I 'rices  show  no  quotable  change. 

Alfalfa    17    ©18  c 

_>rooincorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00  tgi  25.00 

irown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4V4c 

•'laxseed    4  c 

rlemp    394©  4V4c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Vellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  wheat, 
prices  on  local  grades  of  flour  are  firmly 
held  and  no  immediate  decline  is  expected. 
The  demand  is  light,  with  little  movement 
outside  of  local  channels. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  ©7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  ©6.60 

Superfine    5.40  ©5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  6.00  ©6.20 
HAY. 

Arrivals  show  a  further  increase,  but  the 
movement  to  Northern  coast  points  con- 
tinues heavy.  Most  of  the  Northern  busi- 
ness, however,  is  on  alfalfa,  and  does  not 
affect  the  general  market  here.  Weather 
conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  much  effect. 
The  present  tendency  is  toward  a  wider 
range  of  prices,  as  everything  of  choice 
quality  Is  scarce,  and  such  grades  are 
higher  than  before.  Ordinary  grades  con- 
tinue weak  and  dull,  though  quotations  are 
fairly  well  maintained  on  everything  but 
stock  hay.  ordinary  offerings  of  which  are 
moving  at  lower  prices. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    13.00©  17.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@17.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00 @  16.50 

Barley    10.00@13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00©  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50©13.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  is  quoted  a  little  higher 
following  last  week's  advance  in  the  raw 
grain,  but  is  inclined  to  easiness  at  the 
moment.  Other  lines  are  moving  about  as 
usual,  with  no  particular  feature  and  prices 
as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  ton    27.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26. 50027. 50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 


Middlings    33.00035.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Oil  Meal    35.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Shorts    29.00 @ 30.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100  lbs.  15c 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  not  in  very  active  demand, 
but  local  stock  is  scarce,  and  held  at  ad- 
vancing prices  in  view  of  the  high  quota- 
tions on  outside  stock.  Oregon  onions  are 
a  little  higher,  with  Australian  stock  sell- 
ing as  quoted.  Asparagus  is  again  lower, 
as  the  arrivals  have  been  very  liberal,  ex- 
ceeding the  local  demand.  A  good  inquiry 
for  shipment,  however,  has  prevented  much 
accumulation  of  surplus.  Supplies  of  rhu- 
barb are  also  excessive,  and  with  low 
prices  very  little  southern  stock  is  being 
shipped  in.  Green  peas  are  also  lower, 
as  stock  is  beginning  to  arrive  from  around 
the  bay,  though  southern  stock  is  still  a 
feature.  Tomatoes  are  still  coming  from 
Mexico  and  are  held  at  the  high  prices 
formerly  quoted. 

Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.50©  1.55 

Oregon  Yellow    1.65 

Australian    4.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5@  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.50®  3.00 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   4©  6c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   6®  10c 

Celery,  large  crate   2.50©  3.00 

POULTRY. 

Owing  to  delay  in  shipment  the  market 
has  been  kept  very  closely  cleaned  up  for 
some  time  past,  as  there  is  practically  no 
local  stock  to  be  had.  Four  cars  of  East- 
ern arrived  early  in  the  week  and  were 
rapidly  sold  off.  prices  on  large  stock  being 
strongly  maintained,  though  one  or  two 
lines  are  easier.  With  heavier  arrivals  ex- 
pected in  the  next  few  days,  a  break  in 
the  market  is  anticipated.  There  Is  an 
extra  demand  for  pigeons  at  the  moment 
and  prices  are  slightly  higher. 

Broilers   $  4.00©  5.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers   6.50@  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00®11.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.50®  8.50 

Small  Hens    5.00©  7.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50®  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.00©  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.50©10.00 

Pigeons    1.25®  1.75 

Squabs    3.00©  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

There  has  been  very  little  shipping  busi- 
ness for  the  last  few  days  and  arrivals 
continue  to  increase,  being  slightly  larger 
than  last  week.  As  prices  are  still  too 
high  for  storing  there  has  been  consider- 
able pressure  to  sell,  and  prices  have  been 
marked  down  about  3  cents  on  all  grades, 
being  barely  steady  as  quoted.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairy  Exchange. 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  29  c 

Firsts    28  c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  some  shipping  business, 
but  it  is  not  very  large,  and  only  on  ex- 
tensive movement  into  storage  has  pre- 
vented a  further  decline,  extras  being 
steady  as  last  quoted.  The  tendency  to 
weakness  is  increased  by  pending  legisla- 
tion adverse  to  the  storage  interests,  which 
is  creating  some  uneasiness  among  the 
larger  receivers.  The  lower  grades  are 
held  for  slightly  higher  prices. 
California  (extras),  per  doz...  21  c 

Firsts    20M.C 

Seconds    19  %c 

Thirds    18  o 

CHEESE. 

Local  flats  are  still  arriving  quite  freely, 
and  while  the  demand  holds  up  fairly  well 
prices  on  this  grade  still  tend  downward, 
being  weak  at  a  decline  of  1  cent.  Other- 
wise the  market  is  firm  and  unchanged. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  17  c 

Firsts    16%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  19Vfcc 

Oregon  Flats    18u.c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage.  N.  Y.  Fancy   20  c 

Young  Americas    19  c 

POTATOES. 

River  Whites    65©  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.35©  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1.10©  1.20 

Early  Rose    1.35©  1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   2.10®  2.25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Strawberries  have  been  arriving  from 
the  south  most  of  the  week,  though  nearby 
growers  are  not  yet  shipping,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  still  small.  Offerings  are  more  at- 
tractive than  the  scattered  lots  which  ar- 
rived earlier  in  the  season,  and  find  ready 
sale  at  the  prices  quoted.  Apples  were 
quiet  at  the  first  of  the  week,  but  are  now 
moving  more  freely.  The  supply  of  most 
varieties  is  excessive,  however,  and  there 
is  some  easiness  in  regard  to  prices,  though 
quotations  are  unchanged. 

Strawberries,   basket   20@  25c 

Apples — 

Fancv.  per  box   1.10®  1.50 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
After  a  day  or  two  of  dullness  the  mar- 
ket has  picked  up  again  and  oranges  are 
moving  freely  in  the  local  trade,  with  con- 
siderable demand  for  the  lower  grades. 
Arrivals  remain  fully  ample  to  take  care 
of  all  local  wants  and  prices  remain  as 
formerly  quoted.  Lemons  and  grapefruit 
are  also  quoted  as  before,  but  Mexican 
limes  are  scarce  and  show  an  advance. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Navels,   fancv    2.25®  2.50 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Common    1.00©  1.25 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  2.25 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00©  3.50 

Standard    1.25®  1.50 

Limes    6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Practically  everything  on  the  list  is  now 
quite  firm,  both  here  and  in  the  East,  as 
most  lines  are  scarce,  with  nearly  every- 
thing held  bv  the  trade.  Some  old  lots  of 
prunes  held  In  the  East  have  been  moved 


off.  strengthening  the  market  there  con- 
siderably. Very  few  prunes  of  desirable 
size  are  now  held  on  the  coast,  though  it 
is  reported  that  some  Eastern  dealers  con- 
trol considerable  stock.  Quotations  on  figs 
have  been  little  more  than  nominal  fo-- 
some  time,  as  the  last  crop  is  practicallv 
out  of  the  market.  Packers  are  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  next  crop  on  contracts, 
but  growers  are  inclined  to  hold,  and  ask 
:(  c  ents  for  future  white  figs.  With  no  old 
stoc  k  left  the  outlook  is  for  good  prices 
next  fall.  There  is  a  little  Eastern  move- 
ment of  other  fruits,  but  the  market  is  not 
especially  active.  Raisins  are  firmer, 
though  local  quotations  have  not  been  ad- 
vanced. There  has  been  some  movement 
of  late  at  country  points,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  some  of  the  larger  packers  have 
secured  most  of  the  remaining  stock. 
While  supplies  held  by  retailers  and  con- 
sumers are  said  to  be  small  there  has  been 
no  apparent  increase  in  the  consuming  de- 
mand. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     614©  7V4c 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9  14©  10  c 

Peaches    4  94©  5 '4  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2'4©  2>4c 

Pears    4  V4  ©  6  c 

Raisins- 
Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2Vi@  2  He 

Thompson  Seedless    2*4c 

Seedless  Sultanas    194c 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85     @95  c 

NUTS. 

The  market  is  not  especially  active, 
though  there  is  a  moderate  demand  for 
shelled  nuts  locally.  Stocks  of  both 
almonds  and  walnuts  are  light  and  prices 
are  firmly  maintained  as  formerly  quoted. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14*4@15  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ©13»4c 

Drakes    10 Vi@ll  c 

Languedoc    9%@10y-c 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1   13     ©14  "c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8^4©  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  situation  shows  little  change.  Sup- 
plies of  the  more  attractive  grades  are 
steadily  diminishing,  with  prices  firm, 
while  off  grades  are  weak  and  neglected. 

Comb    g     ©15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7    ©  7V4c 

Extracted,  Amber   5>4@  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     ©  4%c 

HOPS. 

The  movement  for  the  last  month  has 
been  very  small,  but  owing  to  the  higher 
price  the  value  of  stock  sold  exceeds  that 
of  the  same  period  last  year.  Holders  are 
firm  in  their  views  and  prices  remain  as 
last  quoted.  Business  on  future  contracts 
is  quiet. 

1909  crop    18     ©25  c 

1910  contracts    15    @17  c 

WOOL. 

Spring  prices  are  not  yet  established, 
though  some  buying  has  been  done  in  Kern 
county  for  a  southern  California  mill  at 
14  to  15  cents  for  long  free  wool.  Accord- 
ing to  local  dealers  these  prices  are  above 
parity  with  the  values  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket, which  is  dull  and  weak.  When  shear- 
ing becomes  general  prices  are  expec'«d  to 
adjust  themselves  on  the  basis  of  the 
Eastern  markets. 

MEAT. 

Several  descriptions  of  dressed  meats 
are  fractionally  lower,  but  higher  prices 
are  quoted  on  both  live  and  dressed  hogs, 
which  are  scarce  and  quiet  on  account  of 
the  extreme  prices.  Dressed  lambs  are 
stronger. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8 ',4c 

Cows    7  c 

Heifers    7  c 

Veal    9    <g  101,4c 

Mutton:  Wethers    12«4c 

Ewes    11V4C 

Lambs    15  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13V4©14  c 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   5    ©  5%c 

No.  2    434©  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  <i  ®  4  >Ac 

No.  2    3  94®  4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  >4  @  2V4c 

Calves:  Light    594  ©  6  c 

Medium    5  "4  @  5V4c 

Heavy    4    ©  4  94  c 

Sheep:  Wethers    6    0  (So 

Ewes    5V4®  694c 

Lambs    7    ©  7V4<: 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  10  ©10'/,e 
150  to  250  lbs   10>4@10Hc 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     ©8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easv  Terms  a  10.  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beinfc 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHOf  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of.  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  In 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DougliiN  1MSN. 
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Easier  to  Operate  thanAmj  Other  Car 

YOU  will  not  only  find  the  I  H  C  auto  buggy  the  easiest  to  drive,  but 
it  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  that  your  wife  and  children  can 
use  it  with  perfect  safety.    If  you  need  to  go  to  town  or  visit  a 
neighbor  it  is  always  ready.    No  time  is  lost  in  hitching  up. 

The  I  H  C  Auto  Buggy 

will  travel  any  road — over  hills,  through  mud,  snow,  etc..  ai  1  to  20  miles  an 
hour.  The  large  wheels  protect  j'ou  from  jars  when  going  over  rocks,  clods  and 
bumps.  The  solid  rubber  tires  make  punctures  "blow-outs"  and  the  resulting 
delays  impossible.  They  do  not  Hatten  out  and  loosen  the  dirt  and  gravel  like 
the  inflated  tires  do.  It's  the  "suction"  tire  cars  that  are  doing  nine-tenthsof  the 
damage  to  the  roads.  You  can  use  an  IIIC  buggy  when  you  would  not  dare  to 
take  a  horse  out.    It  is  never  affected  by  the  weather  and  it  never  gets  tired. 

For  Business  or  Pleasure 

it  is  the  most  sensible,  serviceable  vehicle,  if  your  wife  and  children  want  to  go 
to  town  or  on  a  pleasure  trip  i  t  doesn't  mean  taking  a  team  from  the  work  in  the 
field  if  you  own  an  I  H  C  auto  buggy.  The  International  auto  wagon  has  the 
same  engine  construction  as  the  auto  buggy.  It  will  meet  your  requirements  for 
a  light  delivery  wagon.  The  full  elliptic  springs  (36  inches  long  by  1  3-8  inc  hes 
wide)  and  the  long  wheel  base  make  it  easy  running  and  give  it  a  stylish  appear- 
ance. See  your  local  dealer  or  write  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America  at  nearest  branch  house  for  further  information. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  CHICAGO  USA 

X  (Incorporated) 


IHC  LINE 

LOOK  FOR  THE  I.  H.  C.  TRUE  MARK.    IT  IS  A  SEAL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY 


IJOSTROM'S 


FARM  LEVEL 


WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4i0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LKVEL  with  T i£LES.  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  ail  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION,  DITCHING,  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE,  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  in  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  For  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


J  'MAIN  AND!  HOWARD  H->  3 


■  STBECTS 
fflANCISCO.CAL 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California  IWw )od 
or  Selected  Washington  Douglas 
Yellow  Fir. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Co. 

Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe.  Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OKFK'E-318  Market  8t. 

I. (IS  ANIiKI.KS  OKKJCK-404  F.c|Uitahle  Bank  Hldij. 

PORTLAND  OFFICE   210  Wells  Fargo  Hulldlng. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information 
furnished  upon  request. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Hra/.e  or  Weld  liroken  Cast  Iron,  Hrass  and  iiron/.e  Castings,  Cylinders, 
Exhausts,  (ins  Knglne  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  Is  sure  and  saves  you  fjU  to  "6  per  cent 
of  what  new  castings  cost.   Have  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,        121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Suecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  15. — The  orange 
market  is  in  very  fair  condition  and  the 
prices  asked  at  this  end  do  not  vary  much 
from  the  prices  of  a  week  ago,  though  the 
Eastern  auctions  have  been  a  little  lower 
dring  that  period.  The  shipments  are  nor- 
mal for  this  time  of  the  year.  Florida  or- 
anges are  beginning  to  arrive  in  the  mar- 
ket in  bad  shape  from  decay,  and  this 
possibly  has  had  its  affect  on  the  market 
for  California  fruit.  Our  oranges  have 
also  been  showing  some  decay,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  shippers  from  some  sections 
were  using  ice. 

Asking  prices  at  this  end  are  from  $1.80 
to  $2  cash  for  orchard  run  Redlands-High- 
land  stock,  $1.90  for  Riverside,  Duarte, 
Corona.  Ventura  county,  $1.75  for  the  best 
from  San  Diego  county,  and  $1.50  for  Or- 
ange county. 

No  prices  have  been  fixed  for  valencias 
as  yet.  but  no  packer  talks  less  than  $2.75 
cash  per  box,  and  some  are  feeling  that  for 
an  extra  fancy  that  $3.25  a  box  f.  o.  b. 
usual  terms  will  be  about  right.  A  block 
of  ten  cars  of  very  fine  seedlings  from  the 
San  Gabriel  valley  was  offered  this  week 
at  $1.50  for  April  shipment,  and  though 
wires  were  sent,  to  many  jobbers  through 
out  the  country  and  Canada  no  replies 
were  received,  indicating  that  the  price 
either  was  not  attractive  or  it  was  too 
early  to  talk  of  seedlings.  One  f.  o.  b. 
shipper  . states  that  he  considers  $1.65  a 
very  fair  price  for  good  seedlings. 

The  lemon  inquiry  is  very  heavy.  Evi- 
dently the  jobbers  are  convinced  that 
prices  are  going  to  be  high  in  the  future 
and  they  want  to  stock  up  to  some  extent 
before  that  time  comes.  Prices  for  frost 
free  lemons  are  now  up  to  $3.00  a  box  for 
the  best  and  not  under  $2.25  for  only  fair 
fruit. 

The  shipments  to  date  have  been  880S 
cars  of  oranges  and  1411  cars  of  lemons. 
To  same  time  last  season  10,391  cars  of  or- 
anges and  1753  cars  of  lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  about 
15  hours  each  month  were  spent  in  the 
dirty,  daily  task  of  cleaning  and  filling  a 
number  of  ill-smelling,  greasy  kerosene 
lamps?  That  to  the  consumption  of  oxy- 
gen, when  same  were  being  burned  and  to 

I   the  poor  light  for  sewing  and  reading, 

I  could  be  attributed  many  of  the  ills  for 
which  you  contribute  to  the  doctor?  Stop! 

|  think  and  then  look  for  the  remedy  and 
you  will  find  it  in  acetylene,  that  wonder- 
ful gas  which  produces  a  brilliant  yet  per- 

I  feet  white  light.  A  light  alike  soft  to  the 
eye,  yet  penetrating  and  akin  to  daylight 

'  itself,  making  reading  a  comfort  and 
pleasure,  while  the  air  in  your  room  re- 
mains pure  and  healthful.  Acetylene  is 
"superior"  to  all  city  lights,  does  not 
smoke,  is  just  as  good  for  cooking  as  for 
lighting,  does  away  with  lamp  labor  and 
costs  no  more  than  oil,  when  you  consider 
expense  of  chimneys,  etc.,  and  eliminates 
the  danger  of  fire  always  to  be  feared 
from  oil  lamps.  The  Lord  said,  "Let 
there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light — sun- 
light— the  only  perfect  light  for  ages,  but 
which  is  now  closely  approached  by  acety- 
lene, quite  properly  called  the  "Sunlight 
at  Night."  The  Superior  Light  &  Heat 
Co.,  151-153  N.  Clarence  street,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  manufacture  and  guarantee  a 
generator  which  furnishes  acetylene  gas 
with  little  labor  and  small  expense,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  send  you  Catalogue  No. 
1,  and  full  particulars  upon  request. 


The  Krogh  Manufacturing  Co..  of  San 
Francisco,  makers  of  centrifugal,  deep 
well  and  sinking  pumps,  is  going  after 
the  southern  California  trade.  New  head- 
quarters at  124  South  Los  Angeles  street, 
Los  Angeles,  have  been  opened  and  a  full 
line  of  centrifugal  pumps,  specially  adapt- 
ed for  work  in  that  country,  and  built  on 
a  line  of  economic  simplicity,  have  been 
placed  in  stock.  Mr.  Frederick  Krogh, 
president  and  general  manager  of  this  old- 
established  company,  is  a  pump  man  from 
the  ground  up.  He  has  been  prominently 
identified  among  manufacturers  of  water- 
raising  devices  in  San  Francisco  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  brought 
into  his  organization  some  of  the  best 
engineering  talent  to  be  found  in  America. 
The  Krogh  pumps  are  to  be  found  in  op- 
eration in  some  of  the  most  extensive  ir- 
rigation plants  of  the  Coast,  in  Hawaii, 
or  throughout  South  America.  It  is  a  new 
move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Krogh  to  launch 
his  enterprise  so  permanently  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  we  have  no  doubt  will  prove 
successful. 


The  Schmeiser  Automatic  Hay  Derrick 
is  advertised  extensively  in  the  Pacific 
Rcral  Press.  It  looks  very  much  now  as 
if  this  State  was  to  realize  a  splendid  crop 
of  hay  the  coming  summer.  It  is  worth 
while,  too,  to  consider  steps  of  harvesting 
this  prospective  crop  at  the  least  possible 
cost  and  take  advantage  of  the  accruing 
profits  promised.  A  little  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. To  expediate  and  thus  cheapen 
the  expense  of  this  prospective  hay  har- 
vest, we  know  of  nothing  better  yet  of- 
fered the  farmer  than  the  Schmeiser  Au- 


tomatic Derrick.  It  is  inexpensive  yet 
accurate  and  certain  in  its  operation.  It 
is,  of  itself,  a  California  product,  made  at 
Davis,  and  can  be  installed  anywhere  in 
the  State  at  very  little  cost.  As  to  its 
perfect  working,  the  Schmeiser  Manufac- 
turing Company  can  show  many  strong 
indorsements.  We  advise  you  to  write 
them. 


O.  B.  Hubbell,  of  Santa  Rosa,  has  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  Herman  Church 
in  the  poultry  feed  business  of  Vestal  & 
Church,  in  Petaluma.  Mr.  Hubbell  has 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Vestal,  and 
together  they  will  carry  on  the  business. 
This  firm  has  the  reputation  in  the  Peta- 
luma district  of  compounding  a  very  ef- 
fective as  well  as  healthful  poultry  food, 
and  the  demand  for  their  product  is  gain- 
ing very  materially.  Both  are  practical 
poultrymen,  and  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  study  and  practice  of  egg  pro- 
duction. You  will  note  their  advertise- 
ment in  another  column  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


The  Phoenix  Tool  &  Valve  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  offering  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  a  special  bargain  in  portable 
forges  and  blacksmith's  outfits.  One 
glance  at  their  announcement  will  con- 
vince the  extensive  rancher,  who  has  more 
or  less  minor  repairs  to  make,  that  it  will 
be  quite  feasible  to  possess  one  of  these 
appliances.  We  certainly  can  commend 
this  company  to  the  people  as  one  of  the 
representative  business  houses  of  San 
Francisco. 


The  Caton  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 
of  San  Jose,  has  attained  a  strong  reputa- 
tion on  the  centrifugal  pumps,  built  at 
their  works.  In  fact  the  Caton  pump  is  a 
popular  feature  of  irrigation  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  California.  It  is  con- 
structed on  lines  of  simplicity  and 
economy  and  has  a  certain  characteristic 
that  pleases  the  irrigationist  wherever  in- 
troduced. The  advertisement  of  the  fa- 
mous Caton  pump  explains  more  fully  its 
merits. 


The  National  Wood  Pipe  Co.  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  Pacific  Tank  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, and  the  business  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  under  the  caption  of  the  Pacific 
Pipe  &  Tank  Co.  W.  E.  Hampton  is  the 
president,  and  F.  M.  Kirsch,  secretary. 
Offices  will  be  maintained  at  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  Note  their  advertisement  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The  Landscape  Beautiful. — A  study  of 
the  utility  of  the  natural  landscape,  its 
relation  to  human  life  and  happiness,  with 
the  application  of  these  principles  in  land- 
scape gardening,  and  art  in  general,  by 
Frank  A.  Waugh.  This  book  is  just  from 
the  press  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York,  and  is  a  work  very  handsomely 
illustrated  and  bound.  To  one  who  en- 
joys the  beauty  of  the  sky,  water  and 
land  this  book  will  appeal,  and  to  those 
who  like  works  of  this  class  we  would 
suggest  that  it  be  placed  in  the  library. 
Price,  $2,  net,  from  the  publishers. 

AGRICULTURE  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC Coast— By  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.  D., 
and  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  new 
400  page  book,  handsomely  illustrated  and 
just  published.  This  book  comes  very 
timely  to  fill  the  demand  created  by  the 
discussion  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture  in  country  schools.  The  book 
takes  up  in  a  very  entertaining  way  the 
rudiments  of  the  farm,  from  the  soil  and 
water  to  growing  things.  Besides,  it  has 
chapters  on  bugs  and  animals  as  well  as 
bacteria,  weather,  and  in  fact,  every 
phase  of  farm  life  which  scholars  should 
learn.  We  expect  the  book  will  be  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  schools  of  the  Coast. 
Price,  $1.20,  net,  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  of  New  York. 


Quite  So. 

"Tenacity  is  all  right  enough,  but  there 
are  times  when  it  is  well  to  admit  that 
you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  do  it 
quickly." 

"For  instance?" 

"Like  when  you  put  the  lighted  end  of 
a  cigar  in  your  mouth." — Ex. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Oelended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  CM. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tantos  from  one  thousand  to  ton  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F\  WILSON 

Stockton,  Cel. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  0.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  951-955  N.  M«in  St.                           Lo«  Angeles.  Cal. 

Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  li  to  9  h.  p.— all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500— 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  catrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  offer  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  lianclsco  and  Los  Angeles 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  lead. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  arc  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.'  lias  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates.  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  .Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
The  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Covlna,  Los  Angeles  County.  California 

Mention  Pacikic  Kikal  Pa  kss 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Oas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  Ihe  Price  In  Two— by  buying  (iasollne  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD   MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   Sun  Fr>  ncisco. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


HA  Y,  30c.  PER  TON 

FROM  THE  SHOCK  TO  THE  STACK  WITH  A 

Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

If  you  are  interested  we  will  tell  you  how  it  can 
be  done.  A  postal  with  your  address  will  bring 
you  the  information  from 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA. 


OF  INTEREST  TO 


KROGH 

New  Water  Balanced 

VERTICAL  PUMP 

With  Enclosed  Runner. 


IRRIGATIONISTS 

Krogh  Water  Balanced 
Electric  Horizontal  Pump. 

(f  Each  irrigationist  who  contemplates  the  installa- 
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The  Cherry. 

The  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fruits 
of  the  Pacific  coast  because  of  its  size  and  quality 
and  because  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
in  its  culture  and  marketing'.  It  has  during  recent 
years  entered  upon  an  ascending  scale  in  Cali- 
fornia pomological  commerce  and  is  commanding 
greater  attention  because  of  its  progressiveness  in 
this  line.  Last  year  250  actual  carloads  of  cherries 
entered  into  shipment  beyond  State  lines  east- 
ward— more  than  ever  moved  in  this  trade  in  any 
previous  year — and  150.000  eases  of  canned  cher- 
ries were  also  produced.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
these  figures  are 
not  large  as  com- 
pared with  the 
distant  market- 
ing of  some  other 
fruits  grown  in 
this  State,  but 
when  one  remem- 
bers that  it  is  not 
very  long  ago 
that  the  cherry 
was  looked  upon 
as  a  fruit  almost 
wholly  restricted 
to  local  consump- 
tion, the  recent 
achievements  in 
long  distance 
movement  are 
very  interesting 
and  significant. 

California  lias 
distinctive  ad- 
vantages in  long 
shipment  of  cher- 
ries. Oregon  is  a 
State  for  great 
cherries,  and  has 
given  so  much  at- 
tention to  the  fruit  from  the  very  beginning  of 
fruit  growing  on  this  coast  that  a  number  of  new 
varieties  of  exceptional  commercial  value  are  of 
Oregon  origin.  Oregon  is  also  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  enterprise  in  cherry  growing,  for  Oregon 
cherry  fairs  are  occasions  of  wide  pomological  in- 
terest. But  Oregon  is.  in  a  way.  handicapped  in 
commercial  production  because  of  the  greater  dan- 
ger of  rain  and  fog  at  ripening  than  California 
has  to  contend  with.  Oregon  has  perhaps  even 
better  adaptations  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  and 
fruit  because  of  ample  and  well  distributed  mois- 
ture, especially  in  Hie  late  summer  and  autumn, 
when  California  trees  in  some  places  get  a  little 
too  dry.  but  it  is  particularly  bad  to  have  harvest 
condition's  favorable  to  bursting  or  to  brown  rot. 
Such  things  have  •caused  great  losses  at  the  North 
during  the  last  few  years.  California  lias,  as  a 
ideal  conditions  for  securing  sound,  firm. 


ing  to  the  figures  of  the  county  assessors.  The 
figures  for  1908  were  765,866  trees  in  bearing  and 
125,000  non-bearing,  covering  an  estimated  acre- 
age of  nearly  12,000  acres.  We  probably'  have 
now  not  less  than  a  million  cherry  trees  in  place. 

Probably  the  chief  limiting  condition  of  the 
cherry  in  California  is  irregularity  in  soil  moisture. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  tree  rebelled 
against  the  high  heat  of  the  interior,  and  there 
are  some  leaf  injuries  with  some  varieties  on  the 
dry  plains  under  a  period  of  sun,  but  there  are 
more  instances  in  which  the  tree  has  been  found 
to  be  thrifty  and  vigorous  but  scant  in  bearing. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  the 


Well  Kept  Young  Cherry  Orchard  of  F.  C.  Willson  of  Sunnyvale. 
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tree,  through  scant  summer  and  autumn  moisture, 
is  unable  to  perfect  the  growth  which  it  started 
out  by  the  spring  moisture  from  rainfall  and  to 
make  effective  blossoms,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  late  summer  and  autumn 
activity.  However  correct  this  conjecture  may  be, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  from  early  days  that 
cherries  did  admirably  in  some  interior  situations, 
and  the  records  for  the  greatest  bearing  of  single 
trees  are  from  the  interior,  viz:  the  great  trees  on 
Rancho  Chico  in  Butte  county  and  on  Michigan 
Bar  in  Placer  county.  These  record  trees  are  in 
regions  of  high  heat,  but  they  are  on  soil  of  great 
depth.  The  cherry  does  not  absolutely  require 
soil  of  great  depth,  for  we  have  seen  trees  of  good 
size  and  thrift  and  bearing  on  rather  shallow 
loams  overlying  a  medium-tight  subsoil  of  mixed 
clay  and  rotten  rock  which  carried  constant 
moisture  by  seepage  from  higher  levels,  hut  did 
not  become  water-logged  for  any  long  period.  It 
therefore  seems  to  us  that  very  great  depth  of 
soil  is  more  essential  to  the  tree  for  its  moisture 
storage  than  for  its  plant  food  or  richness,  and 


trees  have  succeeded  or  failed  on  various  soils 
chiefly  because  of  the  variation  of  the  moisture 
supply.  A  very  interesting  fact  in  this  connection 
is  the  failure  of  a  number  oe  old  trees  in  the  Hay- 
wards  district  in  the  fall  of  1898.  These  trees  had 
been  in  good  heart  since  their  planting  by  the 
pioneers  thirty  years  or  more  before  that  date. 
They  were  in  deep  fine  loam,  in  a  region  of  good 
rainfall,  but  in  1908  the  rain  was  shorter  than 
ever  before,  and  the  soil  absolutely  did  not  re- 
ceive moisture  enough  to  meet  the  great  require- 
ments of  some  of  the  old  trees.  They  died  here 
and  there  in  places  where,  probably,  some  gravel 
st reaks  dried  the  soil  below  and  thus  deprived  the 

trees  of  stored 
moisture  which 
assisted  other  old 
trees  which  were 
in  more  retentive 
places  to  pull 
through  the  dry 
year. 

For  these  and 
other  reasons  like 
t  hem  we  are  con- 
vinced that  more 
trees  become 
merely  ornament- 
lil  or  are  killed 
outright  from 
lack  of  summer 
moisture  than 
from  too  much 
water,  although 
there  are,  of 
course,  plenty  of 
losses  from  sour 
sap  in  cherry  or- 
chards where 
water  cannot 
in  o  ve.  On  the 
deep  river  bank 
alluviums,  the 
productive  even  where 
too  much  water, 
from  boats  on 
and  have 


trees  are  long  lived  and 
they  get  what  would  seem  to  be 
We  have  seen  cherry  picking 
debris-covered  land  below  Marysville, 
wondered  that  the  trees  so  long  endured  smother- 
ing and  water  soaking.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  even  such  hard  conditions  are  not  so 
speedily  fatal  as  drying  out,  which  does  suddenly 
knock  out  old  trees  which  are  apparently  firmly 
established.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  then  that 
aside  from  excessively  hot  and  arid  districts,  per- 
haps, suitability  for  cherries  does  not  inhere  in 
coast  valleys  nor  in  interior  valleys  distinctively, 
but  suitability  may  lie  round  in  many  places, 
coast,  interior  valley  and  at  elevations  where  soil 
depth  gives  regular  moisture  during  a  long  grow- 
ing season  and  there  is  sufficient  chill  in  the  win- 
ter air  to  encourage  an  adequate  period  of  dor- 
mancy. The  sour  cherries  are.  of  course,  by  na- 
ture hardier  and  may  thrive  and  be  productive  in 
places  where  the  sweet  cherries,  to  which  we  refer 
in  this  discussion,  find  conditions  too  trying  for 
(Con/iniird  on  Page  .'•"»;.)  ' 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  .">  i».  m.,  Mar.  22,  191Q : 
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The  Week. 


Tlu-  figures  higher  up  in  this  column  are  de- 
lightful, almost  beyond  description.  A  couple  of 
inches  of  water  gently  falling  on  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  surrounding  hillsides  toward  the  end 
of  March  means  millions  in  actual  production  this 
year,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  much  more  for  the 
future,  when  one  remembers  that  the  valley  is  now 
making  its  first  great  break  toward  the  goal  of 
development  and  population.  Enjoy  the  figures 
then  :  for  those  who  understand  their  significance 
we  can  add  no  force  by  embellishment.  And,  of 
course,  their  significance  for  this  grand  division 
of  the  State  which  is  now  coming  into  its  own,  is 
but  a  part  of  their  meaning  everywhere  in  the 
State  to  which  this  generous  latter  rain  has 
reached.  New  confidence  and  assurance  rise  uni- 
versally to  the  depth  of  its  falling.  New  faith  in 
the  land:  new  interest  in  the  prices  of  produce: 
new  strength  for  the  strenuous  effort  at  full  pro- 
duction— all  these  are  in  tin-  hearts  of  Californians 
as  we  write.  Not  that  there  was  even  doubt  be- 
fore, but  whenever  top  and  bottom  water  stand 
apart  there  is  a  factor  of  uncertainty  which  begets 
restlessness  and  caution  which  arc  at  enmity  with 
confident  action  and.  therefore,  dull  the  appetite 
for  enterprise  and  investment. 


Thinking  of  enterprise  and  investment  we  are 
reminded  of  the  many  indications  which  come  to 
us  these  days  of  the  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  outside  world  in  placing  funds  in  California 
lands  and  rural  industries.  We  doubt  if  there  is 
any  better  place  in  the  world  to  invest  money  if 
it  is  done  wisely,  with  reasonable  expectation  of 
results  and  with  intelligent  effort  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  such  results.  Some  people,  however, 
seem  to  think  that  in  California  there  is  sonic  sort 
of  exception  to  the  dictum  of  two  niillcniuins  ago 
against  wrapping  money  in  a  napkin  and  burying 
it  in  the  earth.  Of  course  there  is  an  exception,  in 
a  way,  because  while  development  is  surging  all 
around  there  is  something  to  be  had  from  the  un- 
earned increment  in  the  value  of  laud  adjacent. 
But  it  must  be  good  land.  From  what  people 
write  us  from  afar  asking  about  whether  they 
should  pay  a  certain  price  for  land  in  this  district 
and  that — proceeding  evidently  upon  the  impres- 
sion that  all  land  is  alike,  and  that  buying  into  a 
district  gives  them  possession  of  all  the  possibili- 


ties of  that  district.  Whatever  chance  there  is  in 
idle  land  is,  of  course,  restricted  to  good  land,  un- 
less one  looks  ahead  for  generations  when  a  dense 
population  will  enforce  production  upon  all  kinds 
of  California  land  by  doing  what  is  necessary  for 
the  reclamation  of  it  from  its  natural  ill-condition. 
This  remote  possibility  is  not  in  their  thought  be- 
cause they  write  ns  of  alfalfa  on  stones,  irrigation 
from  streams  which  do  no  summer  running,  and 
wealth  in  everything.  Burying  talents  in  any  kind 
of  earth  without  regard  to  its  quality,  in  the  hope 
of  their  multiplying,  is  just  as  bad  finance  as  it  was 
in  Judea  :  the  talent  will  be  taken  away  and  given 
to  him  who  has  many  talents  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  foolish  investor  is  apt  to  lose  bis  napkin 
also,  because  it  may  be  chewed  up  by  alkali. 


Hut  this  is  rather  a  mild  form  of  delusion  which 
promoters  are  now  urging  incontinently  upon 
foolish  virgins  who  do  not  keep  their  visual  Lamps 
trimmed  by  common  sense.  We  do  not  mourn 
much  for  them  because  they  disregard  the  very 
old  and  common  proverb  that  the  buyer  must  be- 
ware and  if  they  did  not  put  their  pocket-burning 
money  into  the  earth  they  would  shoot  it  into  the 
electroliers  of  the  stock  market,  or  blow  it  into  the 
winds  of  aviation,  where  the  fool  is  parted  from 
his  money  more  quickly  than  in  any  kind  of  land 
investment  in  California  whatever.  Inducing  peo- 
ple to  put  good  money  into  bad  land  is  bad  enough, 
of  course,  but  it  is  a  minor  evil  after  all,  because  it 
is  such  a  coarse  kind  of  robbery  and  could  never 
he  practiced  upon  people  who  had  any  respect  for 
the  simplest  rules  of  evidence.  Those  who  buy 
without  sight  get  a  pig  in  a  poke  and  take  the 
risk  thereof. 


We  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  more  seduc- 
tive forms  of  getting  money  from  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  by  exaggerative  est imates^of  income  from 
investment — sometimes  accompan]  d  by  guaran- 
tees which  are  as  worthless  as  the  expectations  arc 
false  and  unwarranted.  We  have  had  to  deal 
pointedly  with  the  footprints  of  such  misrepre- 
sentation upon  the  hearts  of  confiding  investors 
but  doubt  if  we  discharge  our  public  duty  by  warn- 
ing individuals  who  appeal  to  us  by  letter.  Where 
one  cries  for  help,  probably  a  score  silently  suck 
their  burned  fingers  in  bitterness  and  despair.  We 
doubt  if  we  can  reach  them  by  publication  of  warn- 
ing, because  such  people  must  confine  their  read- 
ing to  the  gorgeous  circulars  which  reach  them 
through  the  mails  until  Uncle  Sam  finds  his  mail 
bags  full  of  wildcats,  which  are  unmailable  un- 
der the  law.  and  squeezes  the  life  out  of  them. 
These  are.  however,  another  coarse  form  of  taking 
money  without  equivalent.  The  investor  places 
his  money  upon  shares — pieces  of  paper  more  or 
less  attached  to  land  and  vouched  for  by 
guarantees  which  are  as  unproductive  dirt  as  the 
land  itself  is  apt  to  be.  The  buyer  invests  in  a 
floating  title  to  floating  property  which  has  risen 
to  notice  on  the  tide  of  unwarranted  speculation. 
He  keeps  his  title  alive  by  successive  payments  for 
care,  which  is  apt  to  be  neglect,  toward  a  product 
some  years  hence  which  may  be  the  surveyor's 
stakes,  if  they  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  off 
the  land.  Of  course,  such  enterprises  need  not  be 
of  this  character  any  more  than  mines  need  not 
be  wildcats.  They  are  simply  like  other  "awfully 
good  things" — apt  to  deceive  and  often  especially 
contrived  for  that  purpose. 


Hut  a  more  subtle  form  of  deceit  is  that  which 
is  really  established  upon  a  foundation  of  value 
but  becomes  illusory  because  of  the  unreasonably 
great  expectations  which  the  investor  is  encour- 
aged to  cherish.  It  consists  in  multiplying  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  men  to  represent  what  thousands 
can  expect,  and  in  spreading  the  fame  of  a  certain 


property  over  the  whole  region  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. Our  neighbors  toward  the  north,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  are  now  going  too  far  in  that 
direction  for  their  own  good  names,  and  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  Take  a  concrete  case.  A 
group  of  men  in  an  Eastern  city  are  now  organiz- 
ing to  buy  and  operate  a  tract  of  lands  for  apples. 
They  are  told  by  a  northern  expert  that  the  land 
is  good  f..i-  the  purpose  and  b\  an  irrigation  ex- 
pert that  they  can  divert  a  stream  upon  their  land 
and  both  of  these  statements  we  may  accept  as 
true.  For  this  land  and  water  they  expect  to  pay. 
say.  :f:2(>()  per  acre,  which  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
be.  although  the  situation  is  remote.  Hut  these 
poor  Eastern  people  who  are  trying  to  get  their 
money  together  In  gel  rich  quick  are  assured  they 
will  receive  from  +.")()()  to  $1500  per  year  net  re- 
turn per  acre  when  the  trees  come  into  bearing  at 
five  years  of  age  and  afterwards.  They  ask  us 
if  this  is  not  a  fair  calculation  and  they  are  even 
willing  to  reduce  it  one-fifth  to  cover  occasional 
loss  of  crop.  They  also  ask  if  it  is  not  likely  that 
Oregon  apples  will  increase  in  value  as  they  be- 
come better  known,  so.  perhaps,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  after  all  to  sacrifice  that  one-fifth.  Upon 
such  a  proposition  we  can  only  say  that  relying 
upon  the  quality  of  the  expert  advice  which  they 
have  secured  as  being  satisfactory,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  a  thoroughly  good  apple  under  the  con- 
ditions described,  and  the  sure  production  thereof 
is  much  increased  by  the  availability  of  irrigation 
water,  as  may  be  desirable.  The  anticipations  of 
net  returns  are  altogether  unreasonable.  Five 
hundred  dollars  net  per  acre,  year  after  from 
apple  production  is  in  the  clouds,  while  $1500  net 
per  year  is  somewhere  in  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  year  net  profit  is  as  high  an  average 
as  we  can  consider  reasonable,  under  the  very  best 
conditions.  Of  course,  the  price  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  apples  which  they  use  in  their  calcu- 
lations will  nol  be  maintained.  It  is  based  upon 
the  sale  of  a  very  small  product  of  a  very  fancy 
article  which  sold  to  very  great  advantage  on  ac- 
count of  its  novelty  as  well  as  its  manifest  beauty, 
quality  and  desirability.  Tt  is  altogether  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  such  a  product  as  is  now 
being  prepared  for  by  the  large  planting  can  be 
sold  at  any  such  prices  as  have  been  quoted  nor  is 
it  at  all  necessary  that  such  should  be  the  ease. 
At  a  much  lower  price  there  might  be  a  return  of 
$200  per  acre  and  $200  net  would  be  5%  interest 
on  a  valuation  of  $4000,  and  how  anybody  can 
persuade  himself  that  $4000  per  acre  is  a  rational 
valuation  for  land  planted  to  fruit  trees,  except 
where  value  is  influenced  by  the  environment  of  a 
suburban  situation,  passes  understanding.  We 
believe  that  apple  trees,  well  planted  and  cared 
for  (0i  good  soil  under  the  surety  of  irrigation  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  would  be  a  good  enough 
business  for  anybody,  but  such  undertakings  are 
now  being  placed  squarely  in  the  wildcat  class  by 
the  unreasonable  estimates  and  expectations  which 
are  attached  to  them.  There  is  a  wilder  boom  OH 
now  in  the  apple  business  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Coast  than  California  has  ever  dreamed  of  in  her 
earlier  horticultural  undertakings  along  boom 
lines.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  all  investors. 


Hut.  perhaps,  we  are  getting  too  serious.  While 
our  northern  neighbors  are  landing  suckers  from 
the  stream  of  finance  our  southern  neighbors,  far 
away  in  Texas,  are  punching  cows  from  automo- 
biles. Evidently  California  will  have  to  wake  up. 
The  foreman  of  a  ranch  in  the  Texas  panhandle 
reports  that  his  cowboys  are  covering  7f>  miles  each 
day  witli  autos.  whereas  a  pony  could  not  do  more 
than  2.").  "With  them  15  men  can  do  the  work  of 
."><>.    There  was  apprehension  at  first  that  the  me- 
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chanism  would  prove  too  intricate  for  cow  punch- 
ers. But  they  took  to  the  autos  like  ducks  to 
water,  and  any  of  them  can  jump  in  the  car  now 
and  go  scorching  across  the  ranges  at  a  minute's 
notice.  They  have  15  machines  in  all,  and  each 
is  equipped  with  a  box  containing  everything  that 
a  cowboy  may  need. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  what  would  be 
done  with  the  ponies  which  are  thrown  out,  but 
that  is  arranged  before  hand.  A  member  in  the 
British  parliament  made  a  sensation  the  ether  day 
by  stating  that  between  90  and  100  tons  of  horse 
Mesh  is  sold  every  week  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  London.  Of  this  total  about  40%,  or,  roughly, 
40  tons,  of  horse  flesh  is  bought  for  human  con- 
sumption. As  an  average,  eight  horses  go  to  a 
ton  of  horse  flesh.  London's  weekly  consumption 
of  such  meat,  therefore,  b'oth  for  human  and  ani- 
mal food,  represents  about  800  horses,  or  over 
40,000  horses  a  year.  London  is  the  only  city  in 
England  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  horse 
flesh  in  any  large  quantity. 

But  the  world  is  moving  in  another  way,  and 
again  the  lion  and  the  lamb  seem,  inclined  to  lie 
down  together.  Current  report  is  that  the  Santa 
Clara  county  branch  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
California  has  decided  to  dispense  with  Asiatic 
labor  in  harvesting  the  crops  of  field,  farm  and 
orchard,  and  substitute  white  help.  Mr.  Homer  D. 
Craig,  representing  the  farmers  of  that  section, 
has  conferred  with  officers  of  labor  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  farm- 
ers in  supplanting  Asiatics  by  white  help.  Mr. 
Craig  told  the  labor  representatives  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  whole  State  want  to  be  rid  of  the 
Asiatics  and  employ  white  help  in  their  stead,  and 
that  they  look  to  labor  organizations  to  establish 
a  system  by  which  the  farmers  and  the  unem- 
ployed unskilled  laborers  will  be  brought  together. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  we  shall  have  union- 
ized farms  as  well  as  unionized  factories.  We 
shall  watch  with  interest  to  see  how  Mr.  Craig  will 
chew  what  he  has  bitten  off. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Apricot  Trees  in  Distress. 

To  the  Editor :  My  apricot  trees  are  gumming. 
You  advise  cutting  to  healthy  wood  and  covering 
the  wound,  but  this  would  be  a  very  difficult  and 
slow  task.  Some  branches  have  a  number  of 
places  gumming  and  the  wood  seems  healthy 
enough.  Do  I  understand  aright  that  each  place 
should  be  cut?  A  party  here  advises  cutting  a 
slit  in  the  bark  near  the  base  of  the  tree.  Would 
this  injure  the  trees?  Several  other  apricot  or- 
chards  in  this  locality  are  the  same.  All  my  trees 
are  not  gumming.  Our  orchard  was  well  irrigated 
and  cultivated  last  summer  and  the  soil  is  deep, 
si)  1  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  caused  by  excess  of 
water  or  drought  in  the  soil.— Grower,  Hemet. 

Such  a  free  gumming  of  apricot  trees  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  soil  or  with  the  moisture  supply  which 
affects  the  root.  This  might  be  excessive  water  or 
excessive  drouth  or  the  latter  combined  with  too 
high  heat  in  the  soil,  most  apt  to  occur  in  interior 
foothill  situations.  In  this  case  you  will  have  no 
satisfactory  results  from  local  treatment  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  on  the  bark.  Is  there  any 
suspicion  of  alkali  in  the  soil  ?  An  experiment 
with  splitting  the  bark  might  be  desirable  to  make. 
It  is  not  likely  to  injure  the  tree  if  it  is  otherwise 
vigorous.  Probably,  however,  the  trouble  lies 
deeper  and  cannot  be  cured  without  bringing  the 
whole  tree  into  better  thrift  or  in  protecting  it 
against  adverse  conditions.  As  you  have  irriga- 
tion water  an  experimnet  with  a  summer  cover 
crop,  like  cow  peas,  would  be  desirable.  This 


would  protect  the  roots  against  too  high  soil  tem- 
perature. It  would  also  guard  the  bark  against 
reflected  heat.  We  have  said  enough  to  suggest 
that  many  things  may  be  involved  in  your  trouble 
— including  some  which  we  have  not  mentioned. 

The  Tragedy  Prone. 

To  the  Editor:  In  studying  up  the  history  of 
the  Tragedy  prune,  I  find  two  different  parentages. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  California  Board  of 
Horticulture  Society,  Report  for  1891,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  variety  is  a  seedling  of  the  German 
prune  crossed  with  the  Duane  Purple.  In  1901, 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Horticulture  gives  it  as  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Mission  prune.  Have  you  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  point?  In  your  California 
Fruits,  1891,  you  quoted  Mr.  Buck  and  gave  the 
same  parentage  as  the  California  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, but  in  the  last  edition  of  your  book,  I  find 
no  mention  of  its  parentage.  We  would  also  like 
to  secure  the  dates  of  its  origin  and  introduction. 
— Richard  Wellington,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

We  cannot  recall  such  a  thing  as  the  "Mission 
prune,"  and  the  Tragedy  appeared  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  mission  establishment.  The 
Tragedy  is  simply  a  chance  seedling  found  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Runyon,  near  Courtland,  as  noted  in 
all  accounts.  It  is  wholly  conjectural  what  it  is 
seedling  of  except  that  Duane  plums  and  German 
prunes  were  growing  on  the  place  and  the  seedling 
seemed  to  combine  characters  of  each — therefore 
the  conjecture  of  its  parentage.  This  seedling 
probably  started  in  the  seventies,  for  it  had  been 
in  bearing  sufficiently  to  attract  attention  locally 
and  was  first  offered  to  the  trade  in  dormant  bud 
by  W.  R.  Strong  &  Co.,  of  Sacramento,  in  their 
catalogue  of  1887,  and  the  announcement  is  made : 
"We  believe  it  has  never  been  worked  before." 
The  name  "Tragedy"  is  understood  to  have  been 
given  to  the  fruit  by  Mr.  Runyon  because  the  fruit- 
ing of  the  tree  was  noted  to  be  desirable  on  or 
about  a  day  upon  which  a  certain  event  held  to  be 
tragical  occurred  in  the  neighborhood.  We  would 
like  to  have  correction  of  the  above  or  additional 
facts  from  anyone  who  has  them. 

The  fruit  is  not  a  "prune" — that  is,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  drying  with  the  enclosed  pit.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  early  shipping  plum. 

Unthrifty  Pear  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  some  pear  twigs 
to  learn  what  kind  of  pest  is  affecting  them  and 
the  remedy.  We  are  using  lime  and  sulphur  spray. 
— Farmer,  Sonoma  county. 

The  pear  twigs  which  you  s-end  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  red  spider,  but  no  scale 
insects,  and,  therefore,  we  doubt  the  necessity  of 
spraying  with  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash,  unless 
you  are  working  against  pear  scab,  the  spores  of 
which  may  be  present  but  are  not  detected  with 
an  ordinary  magnifier.  The  better  way  to  strike 
the  red  spider  is  with  sulphur  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  exceedingly  small  growth  of  new  wood 
on  the  twigs  which  you  send  and  the  absence  of 
scale  insects  might  indicate  that  your  trees  are  in 
need  of  better  summer  treatment,  or  some  irriga- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and 
that  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  unfavorable  irri- 
gation conditions  rather  than  to  insect  pests. 

Persimmon  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  inform  us  if  the 
Japanese  varieties  of  persimmons  will  bud  readily 
to  seedlings  of  the  American?.  We  have  secured 
a  supply  of  seed  from  the  East  and  hope  to  propa- 
gate on  a  commercial  scale  but  note  that  most  nur- 
series import  their  stock  from  Japan.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  native  stock  would  be  much  super- 
ior if  it  will  bud  freely,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not 
understand  why  so  much  stock  is  imported.— 
Grower,  Placer  county. 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties work  well  on  the  American  seedlings  and  are 
propagated  that  way  largely  in  the  south.  Just 
why  the  Japanese  is  used  as  you  say  in  this  State 


we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  easier  to  get.  Who 
knows  more  than  we  do  about  it? 


Peach  Twins  and  Triplets. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the  cause  and 
remedy  for  the  double  peaches  growing  from  one 
blossom  on  my  Early  Crawford  peach  trees.  The 
blossom  develops  and  then  two  and  three  small 
peaches  come  from  each  one.  As  each  has  a  seed, 
the  meat  part  is  small  and  unsatisfactory. — En- 
quirer, Riverside. 

Such  fruits  do  not  come  from  one  blossom.  The 
doubling  of  peaches  and  other  fruits  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  two  or  three  blossoms  adjacent  insist 
upon  proceeding  to  development,  and  none  having 
any  particular  right  of  way  they  become  joined 
or  amalgamated  at  the  base.  Some  varieties  have 
this  habit  more  strongly  than  others,  of  which  the 
Crawford  peach  is  one  and  the  Hungarian  prune 
is  another.  There  is  no  cure  except  that  in  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit  these  doubles  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  tree  enabled  to  concentrate  its 
energy  upon  single  specimens.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  possible  to  disbud  or  remove  the  blooming  buds, 
but  that  would  cost  too  much  and  would  therefore 
be  impractical  in  commercial  fruit  growing.  In 
thinning  after  the  fruit  is  well  started,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  try  to  reserve  any  of  such  a  cluster, 
but  rather  to  pull  them  all  off. 

The  Corn  Worm. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  all  my  ears  of  corn 
were  infested  with  maggot,  growing  fat  thereon. 
Can  you  help  me  scare  them  away?  They  ap- 
peared to  be  dark  brown  when  small  and  light 
green  when  big. — Grower,  Santa  Cruz. 

You  have  to  do  with  the  so-called  corn  worm 
which  is  very  abundant  in  this  State  and  one  of 
the  greatest  pests  to  corn  growing.  It  is  the  same 
insect  which  is  known  as  the  boll  worm  of  the  cot- 
ton in  the  Southern  States.  No  satisfactory  method 
of  controlling  this  has  been  found,  although  a 
great  deal  of  experimentation  has  been  done. 
Nearly  everything  that  could  be  thought  of  has 
been  tried  without  very  satisfactory  results.  A 
late  planted  corn  has  sometimes  been  free,  for  the 
insect  is  not  in  the  laying  stage  then.  If  it  were 
no't  for  this  insect  the  canning  of  corn  would  be  an 
important  industry  in  this  State. 

Frosted  Eucalypts. 

To  the  Editor :  A  year  ago  I  set  out  quite  a  large 
acreage  in  Eucalyptus  Glohlus.  This  last  winter 
the  trees  had  their  tops  nipped  by  frost,  some  of 
them  being  killed  back  six  inches.  The  trees 
average  six  feet  high  and  are  very  thrifty.  Xew 
growth  is  now  starting.  Should  I  cut  oft"  the 
frosted  tops,  where  they  have  been  injured  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery,  or  leave  them  alone, 
let  the  new  growth  take  its  way,  and  rely  on  cut- 
ting out  any  extra,  not  needed,  terminals? — 
Farmer,  Santa.  Cruz. 

Always  remove  the  frosted  top  of  a  tree  or  vine, 
cutting  to  a  place  below  the  injury  or  where  new 
growth  is  disposed  to  start,  and  then  reduce  the 
number  of  shoots  as  you  think  best  for  the  form 
of  the  tree  which  you  wish  to  develop.  If  you 
wish  a  continuous  stem  with  high  branches  you 
should  remove  all  the  new  shoots  bu1  the  strongest. 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  let  me  know  in 
your  paper  what  will  kill  moss  on  fruil  trees.  M.v 
trees  are  old,  perhaps  30  years,  and  are  mosl  all 
covered  with  moss.  I  have  just  bought  the  place 
this  year  and  have  had  no  experience  in  such 
things  as  moss. — Subscriber.  Kelsey ville. 

Prune  your  trees  into  good  shape  and  spray  with 
concentrated  lye  (caustic  soda  or  potash)  one 
pound  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  Use  a  pump  and 
nozzle  which  will  drive  the  spray  forcibly  into  the 
moss— not  merely  a  wash  or  sprinkle — and  be  sure 
to  keep  the  spray  off  your  skin.  This  will  kill  the 
moss  and  give  you  clean  bright  hark.  Do  this  be- 
fore the  buds  start  out  much. 
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Viticulture. 


WILL  BETTER  HANDLING  OF  SHIPPING 
GRAPES  PAY. 

By  Mr.  A.  V.  StubeHBATTCH,  in  charge  of  fruit  and  storage 
and  transportation  investigations  of  the  L".  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  investigation  of  troubles  in  grape 
shipment  from  California  special  studies  were 
made  to  show  the  percentages  of  decay  resulting 
from  injuries  and  the  percentages  of  injured  ber- 
ries found  in  a  number  of  commercial  packs  ob- 
tained from  different  growers  and  held  in  Lodi 
in  an  iced  car  for  about  two  weeks  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  trip  across  the  continent,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Decay.  Injuries, 
percent,  percent. 

First  day    9.02  12.82 

Third  dav    18.53  8.68 

Fifth  day    23.52  7.15 

Seventh  day    29.62  4.21 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  decay  and  injuries 
are  both  high.  These  crates  were  not  selected  with 
any  view  to  obtaining  both  carefully  and  carlessly 
handled  packs.  There  were  perhaps  more  from 
packers  handling  rather  carelessly.  The  figures 
show  strikingly  the  relation  between  injuries  and 
decay. 

If  the  percentages  of  decay  and  injuries  are 
added  together  the  figures  show  from  22  to  34% 
of  the  fruit  was  injured  in  handling  and  rendered 
susceptible  to  decay.  The  first  day  the  crates 
Avere  taken  from  the  car  9.02%  was  found  de- 
cayed, and  in  addition  12.829?  W;1S  injured.  Al 
the  inspection  on  the  third,  fifth  and  seventh  days 
after  taking  from  the  car  the  decay  increased  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  and  there  was  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  percentages  of  injured  berries  not 
decayed.  This  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  holding  qualities  of  the  grapes  after  arrival, 
and  emphasizes  strongly  the  necessity  Eor  preserv 
ing  the  natural  resisting  properties  of  the  fruit. 

A  Business  Point.- -II  naturally  follows  that  it 
will  cost  more  to  handle  carefully — just  how  much 
more  it  is  impossible  to  say.  but  it  will  vary  with 
the  quality  of  fruit  and  the  season.  But  will  it 
pay.  many  will  ask.  Dunns:  a  season  of  low  prices, 
at  first  sight  it  may  seem  unreasonable  to  advocate 
the  spending  of  more  money  on  packing.  That 
careful  handling  will  pay,  and  pay  well,  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  the  orange  busi- 
ness. We  have  seen  a  number  of  associations  and 
individuals  rise  from  among  the  lowest  priced 
class  to  the  highest  priced  class  as  soon  as  more 
care  was  used  in  handling,  thereby  reducing  the 
susceptibility  of  their  fruit  to  rot.  By  increasing 
the  cost  of  handling  a  few  cents  per  box,  thus  in- 
suring sound  fruit,  has  in  some  cases  increased  the 
average  returns  from  2o  to  50  cents  per  box,  leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  value  of  the  reputa- 
tion thus  gained.  The  question  now  in  the  citrus 
business  is  not  how  cheaply  can  the  work  be  done, 
but  how  well.  It  has  been  recognized  that  cheap- 
ness places  a  premium  on  careless  work.  What  is 
true  of  citrus  fruits  will  be  found  equally  true 
with  grapes.  And  if  the  grape  business  ever  gets 
to  the  point  where  the  difference  of  a  few  cents  per 
crate  spent  in  good  handling  becomes  the  margin 
of  profit  or  loss,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  safe  business 
investment. 

An  Appeal  to  Experience. -  The  best  answer  l  o 
the  question  of  whether  careful  handling  is  prac- 
ticable or  profitable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  growers  are  handling  carefullv  and  are 
getting  good  results.  When  the  marketing  prob- 
lems have  been  systematized  much  better  results 
will  follow. 

raBCXRTAGE  OK  DBCAY  IN"  INDIVIDUAL  SHIPMENTS  OX  AR- 
RIVAL IX  NKW  YORK. 

Packed  in 

Commercial  Careful  Packed  in  redwood 
pack.        pack,        cork.  sawdust, 
crates.      crates.       boxes.  boxes. 

1    0.90  0.17  0.20 

2    1.80  0.70  0.72  0  07 

3    2.52  0.50  .  . .  0.10 

4    3.18  0.28  0.18  0.10 

5    3.52  1.00  0.10  0.05 

6    3.75  1.05  ...  0  11 

6  (after  rain). 24. 83  1.92 

7    5.66  1.33  0.55  0  50 

8   i  6.50  2.41.         4.94  0  77 

9    9.42  2.05  2.38  0.75 

10   13.32  1.95  1.25  1.20 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  percentages 
of  decay  in  individual  shipments,  arranged  in  the 


order  of  the  percentages  of  decay  shown  on  ar- 
rival in  the  commercial  packs.  These  are  the  in- 
dividual shipments  from  which  the  general  aver- 
ages have  been  made.  The  range  is  very  great, 
running  from  less  than  1%  to  over  13%.  One 
shipment  went  to  24.83%,  but  this  was  packed 
after  a  rain,  and  most  of  this  loss  was  due  to  soft 
decay,  starting  on  sound  berries.  The  figures 
shown  in  No.  6,  3.75%,  were  obtained  from  a  ship- 
ment made  from  the  same  place  previous  to  the 
rains.  All  the  other  high  percentages  were  ob- 
tained from  shipments  made  before  the  rain.  The 
percentages  of  decay  in  the  carefully  handled  lots 
of  the  same  fruit  placed  alongside  show  that  even 
in  the  case  of  the  heavy  decay  found  after  the 
rain  the  carefully  handled  lot  showed  less  than 
2%,  or  far  below  the  commercial  limit  above  men- 
tioned. This  was  accomplished  by  extra  care  in 
culling  and  elimination  of  all  bunches  showing 
excessive  decay  when  picked.  These  were  fre- 
quently found  to  be  the  tight  bunches,  and  they 
were  always  cut  apart  to  determine  whether  there 
were  any  decayed  berries  hidden  in  the  middle  of 
the  bunch. 

I'KItCKNTAC.ES  OF  DECAY  OF  TOKAY  ORAFE  SHIPMENTS  FROM 
I.ODI  TO  NKW  YORK. 

Commercial  Commercial 

crates  by  crates  by 

careful  packers.  careless  packers. 

Bottom      Top  Bottom  Top 

tier.       tier.  tier.  tier. 

On  arrival                       1.33         1.84  6.73  12.10 

3  days  after  arrival. .    2.21         4.83  10.48  17.28 

5  days  after  arrival .  .    4.33        7.05  14.25  28.93 

7  days  after  arrival.  .    7.33         9.33  25.18  35.15 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  percentages  of 
decay  found  on  the  bottom  and  top  tiers  in  com- 
mercial crates  put  up  by  careful  packers  compared 
with  the  commercial  pack  of  packers  handling 
rather  carelessly.  The  figures  show  that  where 
there  is  less  susceptibility  to  decay  there  is  not  so 
wide  a  difference  between  the  bottom  and  top 
tiers.  The  figures  for  the  careful  packers  are 
].'■>'■'>',  on  the  bottom  and  l.S4^  on  the  top.  while 
the  careless  packs  show  6.73%  on  the  bottom  and 
12.10%  on  the  top.  or  nearly  double.  These  dif- 
ferences are  maintained  throughout  the  time  the 
fruit  was  held  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
careless  packs  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the 
carefully  packed  crates.  These  figures  were  ob- 
tained from  ordinary  crates  selected  at  random 
from  the  commercial  shipments,  and  show  con- 
clusively the  wide  variation  between  good  and 
poor  work.  When  these  figures  were  first  shown 
to  one  of  the  shippers  at  Lodi  he  at  once  implored 
us  not  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
bottom  and  top  tiers  too  strongly,  as  he  stated  that 
he  was  already  having  difficulty  with  some  grow- 
ers who  objected  to  having  their  fruit  placed  00 
the  top  tier.  The  best  way  to  overcome  this  objec- 
tion would  be  to  get  all  the  growers  into  the  care- 
ful class,  and  then  the  difference  between  bottom 
and  top  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Local  Demonstration  at  Lodi. — The  ship- 
ping experiments  conducted  at  Lodi  were  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  local  demonstrations  in  order 
that  the  growers  might  be  able  to  sec  the  results 
of  the  work.  A  refrigerator  car  was  held  at  Lodi 
and  kept  fully  iced  during  the  shipping  season.  A 
duplicate  of  every  series  shipped  to  New  York  was 

placed  in  the  car  and  held  there  until  the  shipment 
arrived  at  destination.  The  lots  were  then  taken 
out  and  placed  on  exhibition,  and  the  growers 
were  thus  enabled  to  observe  the  differences  found 
in  the  different  packs.  Along  with  these  a  num- 
ber of  growers  contributed  crates  from  their  com- 
mercial packs  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their 
appearance  On  arrival,  and  in  some  instances  to 
determine  the  kind  of  work  their  packers  were 
doing.  This  campaign  of  education  among  the 
growers  has  resulted  in  a  marked  general  improve- 
ment in  the  commercial  pack  of  the  district  during 
the  season  just  closed  when  compared  with  the 
season  of  1008.  The  first  year  that  the  work  was 
carried  on  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  large 
part  of  the  decay  due  to  crushed  berries  on  the 
top  of  the  pack  made  in  pressing  on  the  cover. 
During  the  last  season  this  difficulty  was  largely 
overcome  by  using  more  care  in  nailing  on  the 
covers  and  by  extra  cleat  ing. 

An  Invading  Fungus.— Our  investigations  dur- 
ing the  past  season  show  thai  there  is  at  least  one 

mold  which  has  the  power,  under  certain  condi- 
tion's to  penetrate  the  unbroken  skin  of  the  grape 
berry.  This  is  a  species  of  Botrytis.  probably  B. 
einera.  and  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  so- 
called  "slip-skin"  found '  after  the  rains.  The 


"slip-skin"  is  the  early  stage  of  the  decay,  and 
unless  every  berry  showing  this  is  culled  out  it 
will  decay  no  matter  how  careful  the  handling 
may  be  done.  This  disease  gives  very  little  trouble 
before  the  rains  come,  but  after  a  rain  the  crops  of 
many  vineyards  are  practically  ruined  by  it.  It  is 
wholly  distinct  from  the  cracking  of  the  berries. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  there  were  few  or  no 
spores  of  the  Botrytis  when  the  rain  comes  there 
would  be  little  or  no  trouble  from  this  decay.  This 
is  a  pathological  problem,  and  points  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  fungus  in  the  vineyard  either  by  spray- 
ing or  some  other  remedial  treatment  of  the  vines. 
The  life  history  of  this  fungus  on  the  vine  has  not 
been  fully  investigated,  and  until  it  is  it  will  be 
impossible  to  state  the  exact  means  for  its  control. 
This  is  a  most  important  phase  of  the  problem, 
and  if  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  continued  in  Cali- 
fornia we  hope  to  have  a  complete  pathological 
study  included  in  the  investigations. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  results 
obtained  during  the  past-two  seasons  are  very  en- 
couraging. The  relation  between  handling  and  the 
occurrence  of  decay  is  as  striking  and  consistent 
as  the  results  of  the  orange  investigations  in, 
southern  California  which  have  led  to  the  prac- 
tical elimination  of  decay  in  transit.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  by  careful  handling  in  packing,  ac- 
companied by  some  method  of  quick  shipment  or 
cooling  the  present  losses  from  decay  may  be 
largely  avoided: 


WHAT  RAISINS  COST 

Mr.  P.  A.  "Whitney  of  Fresno  kindly  sends  us  an 
account  of  the  cost  of  raisins  based  upon  his  own 
experience.  His  statement  shows  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing one  ton  of  raisins  delivered  to  the  packing 
house  at  the  1909  and  1910  wage  scale.  Most  of 
his  work  was  done  by  contract,  but  the  pruning 
and  picking  is  figured  by  the  aree.  the  calculations 
being  based  on  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's statement  follows: 

Cost  per  Acre. 

1.  Pruning   $  1.92 

2.  Raking  brush   10 

3.  Burning  brush   55 

4.  Flowing  both  ways    3.00 

5.  Harrowing  and  cultivating    1.00 

6.  Shoveling  under  vines    1.00 

7.  Suckering  and  cutting  off  lops  75 

8.  Sulphur  twice    -  .50 

9.  Putting  on  sulphur  twice  50 

lit.    Distributing  travs  35 

11.  Gathering  trays   35 

12.  Grading  vineyard   15 

13.  Picking  334  trays  at  .025   8.35 

14.  Turning  trays  once  27 

15.  Stacking  trays   35 

16.  Packing  in  sweat  boxes  (13>   1.30 

17.  Hauling  to  packing  house   1.00 

18.  Help  to  load   10 

19.  Taxes    1.75 

20.  Water  tax   63 

21.  Interest  on  investment   21.00 

22.  Depreciation  and  interest  on  trays  and 

sweat  boxes,  value  $43.20   4.30 

Total  cost   $49.22 

In  speaking  of  his  calculations,  Mr.  Whitney 
staled  that  some  of  the  costs  are  probably  more 
than  other  growers  have  been  obliged  to  pay, 
while  others  are  less. 

"I  am  told  that  a  vim-yard  should  be  put  in  for 
if:}.")*)  per  acre,"  he  said,  "but  as  the  value  of  any 
property  thai  is  retained  simply  for  an  income,  is 
worth  only  a  certain  proportion  of  that  income.  I 
do  not  think,  judging  from  the  income  from  my 
property  during  the  past  two  years,  that  a  vine- 
yard should  be  worth  more  than  .+300  per  acre,  no 
matter  how  good  it  mav  be." 


Ferestry. 


HARD  AND  SOFT  WOODS. 


To  the  Editor:  A  query  has  arisen  in  one  of  our 
classes  as  to  the  reason  underlying  the  fact  that 
equatorial  conditions  produce  hard  woods  such  as 
teak,  ebony,  mahogany,  while  in  the  colder  regions 
the  softer  woods  grow.  May  we  ask  you  to  solve 
this  difficulty  for  us? — W.  W.  Bristol.  Principal 
Xordhoff  I'nion  High  School. 

Answer  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Jepson. 

This  opens  up  a  very  large  question,  or.  in  fact, 
several  such,  but  in  the  first  place  exception  may 

be  taken  to  Mr.  Bristol's  postulate.  Teak  is  no 
harder  than  the  beech  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
and  mahogany  is  no  harder  than  the  oak  which 
grows  with  the  beech.    The  great  primitive  hard- 
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wood  forests  of  the  eastern  United  States  belong, 
of  course,  to  the  temperate  zone.  On  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  set  forth  in  the  above  query  is 
true,  since  the  hardest  woods  are  to  be  found  in 
deserts  whether  these  be  situated  in  the  temperate 
or  in  the  tropic  zones.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  desert 
regions  grow  very  slowly  on  account  of  the  very 
scant  rainfall  and  most  typical  desert  species  have 
B  wood  in  which  the  annual  layers  are  nearly  or 
quite  microscopic,  resulting  in  a  close,  dense  grain. 
Hardness  of  wood  does  not,  however,  depend  en- 
tirely on  closeness  of  grain  since  hard  woods  often 
have  large,  thick-walled  cells. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  different  for- 
estral  areas  here  in  California.  The  hardest  of  our 
woods  are  found  in  the  Colorado  and  Mojave  des- 
erts, such  as  the  ironwood,  mesquite  and  cat-claw. 
In  the  semi-arid  Sierra  Nevada  foothill  region 
grow  such  hardwoods  as  blue  oak  and  live  oak, 
and  also  the  digger  pine  which  has  harder  wood 
than  is  usual  amongst  pines.  In  the  region  of 
higher  altitude  and  greater  rainfall  (30  to  50  in- 
ches or  more),  we  have  the  soft-wood  forest  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  prevailing  species  being  yel- 
low pine,  white  fir,  incense  cedar,  sugar  pine,  big 
tree,  red  fir,  and  tamarac  pine.  On  the  coast  of 
northwestern  California  where  the  rainfall  rises 
to  120  inches  annually  in  some  years,  there  has 
been  developed  the  greatest  body  of  our  most  soft- 
wooded  of  soft-wood  trees,  the  redwood.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  due  exclusively  to  the  influence  of 
rainfall.  Hard  or  flinty  redwood  trees,  for  in- 
stance, grow  in  the  same  quarter-section  with  soft- 
wood trees.  This  introduces  such  factors  as  local 
variation  in  the  soil,  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
the  tree  and  characteristics  inherited  from  the 
parent — making  a  safe  place  for  us  to  stop. 

Willis  L.  Jepson. 

I  Ihiversity  of  California. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgab  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 


An  eminent  horticultural  authority,  writing  to 
the  Lo.s  Angeles  Times,  takes  exception  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  scientist  in  this  column  regarding 
the  reason  for  the  early  ripening  and  coloring  of 
oranges  in  the  so-called  northern  orange  belt.  The 
exception  is  given  here  in  full  and  explains  itself : 

"The  Pacific  Rural  Press  quotes  a  scientist, 
without  giving  his  name,  in  explanation  of  early 
ripening  of  oranges  in  the  northern  citrus  sections. 
According  to  this  quotation,  the  Porterville  fruit 
receives  less  hours  of  daylight  than  that  received 
farther  south,  on  account  of  the  mountains  adja- 
cent to  the  orchards.  This  makes  the  day  of  sun- 
shine shorter  there  than  the  same  day  of  sunshine 
south  of  the  Tehachepi,  and  in  effect  gives  the  Por- 
terville territory  an  earlier  autumn.  The  same 
opinion  holds  that  cutting  off  the  sunshine  causes 
Emit  on  the  north  side  of  the  trees  to  ripen  sooner 
than  the  fruit  of  other  parts  of  the  tree. 

"This  explanation  is  new  to  me,  and  may  be 
correct.  Put.  I  had  supposed  that  heat  was  the 
cause  of  early  ripening  in  the  northern  localities. 
At  Oroville,  for  example,  there  are  said  to  be 
about  2000  degrees  more  heat  during  the  year 
than  at  Los  Angeles;  that  is  to  say.  if  the  average 
day-and-night  readings  of  the  thermometer  above 
Zero  were  added  for  one  year,  Oroville  would  show 
a  sum  2000  degrees  in  excess  of  that  of  Los  An- 
geles. This" does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  cold- 
er and  hotter  days  at  the  former  place  than  at  the 
latter,  but  Oroville  is  so  far  from  the  influence  of 
the  sea  that  the  nights  especially  are  much  warmer 
and  the  total  heat  units  much  greater.  As  the 
grange  is  a  sub-tropical  fruit,  il  would  develop 
more  rapidly  with  warm  nights  than  with  cool 
nights. 

"The  explanation  given  of  the  cause  of  early 
coloring  by  the  scientist  may  not  touch  the  <|iies- 
tion  of  early  ripening  at  all.  1  will  have  to  be 
shown  that  the  oranges  of  Oroville  or  Porterville 
•color  any  earlier  than  those  farther  south:  that 
they  ripen  earlier  is  certain.  I  have  this  season 
eaten  oranges  from  the  former  section  that  were 
green  in  color  and  vet  sweetly  ripened  in  the  pulp. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  trade  that  our  oranges  do 
not  all  ripen  at  once.    Why  they  mature  in  the 


north  sooner  than  elsewhere,  I  am  not  sure,  and 
do  not  believe  the  cause  thereof  has  been  investi- 
gated, and  am  certain  it  has  not  been  determined." 

In  answer  to  the  above  I  have  received  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  my  friend  the  scientist  and  it  is 
as  follows : 

"Regarding  the  ripening  of  fruit,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  process  is  not  the  sweetening  of  the 
fruit,  but  consists  in  the  development  of  those 
ethers  to  which  are  due  its  aroma  and  flavor,  to- 
gether with  the  change  of  color  referred  to  in  your 
article  criticised.  It  is  so  generally  understood 
that  green  fruit  is  unripe,  that  the  two  terms  have 
become  synonymous.  Having  learned  that  or- 
anges ripen  earlier  at  Porterville  than  at  Los  An- 
geles, I  naturally  supposed  that  they  ceased  to  be 
green  there  first.  If  this  is  not  correct,  the  answer- 
ing of  this  question  takes  its  place  along  side  of 
this  one:  'Why  does  a  pail  of  water  weigh  no 
more  when  a  fish  is  added  to  it  ? ' 

"The  fact  that  oranges  become  sweet  there 
sooner  than  here  might  be  due  to  soil  conditions 
in  part,  and  probably  largely  to  the  excess  of 
heat  in  the  yearly  aggregate  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Times. 

"It  is  believed  that  potash  has  a  specific  influ- 
ence on  the  sugar  content  of  fruit,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  soil  in  the  Porterville  section  may 
contain  a  larger  percentage  of  this  plant  food  in 
available  forms  than  does  the  soil  in  this  section. 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  the  writer  at  least  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  oranges  color  sooner  in 
the  north  than  they  do  here." — R.  R.  Snowden. 


Aside  from  the  answer  of  the  scientist  I  will 
have  to  defend  myself  to  some  extent,  for,  in  the 
article  I  went  on  record  as  saying  that  the  orange 
of  Tulare  county  colored  earlier  than  those  from 
the  south  and  the  eminent  horticulturist  says  that 
he  will  have  to  be  shown  that  they  do  color  earlier. 

I  will  state  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the 
Tulare  county  conditions,  never  have  been  there 
but  twice,  and  both  times  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  just  as  the  shipping  season  began.  I  did 
not  stay  very  long,  either  time,  and  confess  that 
I  saw  no  oranges  that  could  be  called  colored,  the 
fruit  being  shipped  wholly  green.  However,  I 
did  bring  some  of  the  fruit  home  with  me  and 
found  that  it  colored  very  well  in  a  few  day's 
time,  and  that  before  a  car  could  possibly  get  from 
California  to  New  York,  it  would  have  been  fully 
colored.  I  also  know  that  no  oranges  are  shipped 
from  the  south  in  October,  and  that  all  that  are 
shipped  in  the  early  part  of  November  are  colored 
in  the  sweat  room,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no 
sweating  is  done  in  Tulare  county.  The  question 
that  follows  is,  why,  if  the  southern  fruit  does 
color  as  early  as  that  from  Tulare  county,  should 
the  southern  fruit  have  to  be  sweated  to  bring  out 
the  color  while  the  northern  fruit  colors  naturally 
in  a  few  day's  time? 

So  far,  all  concerned  have  agreed  that  the  fruit 
from  the  north  matures  earlier  than  that  from  any 
part  of  the  south,  but  one  of  the  prominent  ship- 
pers of  Redlands  is  ready  to  dispute  that  point 
with  anyone,  and  he  will  show  statements  from  a 
Redlands  chemist  to  the  effect  that  Redlands  or- 
anges contain  a  greater  percentage  of  sugar  than 
Tulare  county  oranges  picked  the  same  day.  Two 
years  ago  I  was  in  this  man's  packing  house  and 
he  showed  me  samples  of  oranges  from  the  two 
sections,  and  I  sampled  both,  finding  the  Redlands 
fruit  the  sweeter.  However,  I  think  that  the  fruit 
picked  in  Redlands  must  have  been  from  some 
favored  orchard,  and  that  picked  in  the  north 
from  some  backward  one,  for  I  have  eaten  sweet 
fruit  in  Tulare  county  in  October  and  sour  or- 
anges in  Redlands  a  month  later. 

I  recently  said  in  the  Pacific:  Rural  Press,  "I 
had  a  fine  chance  to  compare  the  northern  orange 
with  one  from  San  Diego.  The  orange  from  the 
south  was  picked  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  of 
last  year,  while  the  orange  from  Tulare  county 
was  picked  on  the  last  day  of  October,  both  being 
eaten  on  the  20th  of  November.  While  the  fruit, 
from  San  Diego  was  very  pale,  hardly  colored  at 
all,  it  was  the  sweeter  of  the  two."  I  think  that 
these  were  two  exceptional  cases  and  that  the  north- 
ern fruit  does  ripen  earlier,  and  if  it  does  not 
color  earlier,  1  will  have  to  be  shown. 

I  have  never  yet  taken  the  opportunity  of  call- 
I  ing  upon  Professor  Norton,  of  the  Citrus  Kxperi- 
|  ment  Station  at  Riverside,  but  1  have  heard  many 


good  reports. of  his  work  and  have  intended  for 
some  time  to  make  a  call  there.  A  local  paper  has 
the  following  regarding  work  that  has  been  done 
along  the  lines  of  deep  plowing  and  the  statement 
is  made  that  Professor  Norton  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  results  obtained,  and  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  explain  the  system  to  any  person  in- 
terested. 

"The  plow  used  is  a  special  Oliver  with  rolling 
cutter  and  joiner.  It  is  an  18-inch  plow  and  plows 
to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  plow  is  be- 
ing operated  in  a  young  orchard  and  four  horses 
are  used.  The  special  function  of  this  plow  is  to 
turn  under  the  cover  crop,  which  in  this  instance 
is  barley.  This  the  plow  does  so  successfully  that 
the  barley  is  turned  completely  under.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton states  that  when  the  cover  plants  are  left  close 
to  the  surface  that  they  decompose  and  are  con- 
verted into  gases,  while  the  plants  covered  suf- 
ficiently deep  become  humus. 

"The  plow  gets  within  30  inches  of  the  trees 
when  the  furrow  is  thrown  from  the  tree  and  a 
smaller  two-horse  plow  is  used  for  two  remaining 
furrows  close  to  the  trees.  When  the  furrows  are 
turned  toward  the  trees  the  dirt  is  thrown  up  onto 
them  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cultivate  any  closer. 

"Potash  and  phosphates  for  fertilizer  are  placed 
ahead  of  the  new  plow  and  these  are  turned  well 
under.  Mr.  Norton  believes  that  when  the  plow- 
ing is  commenced  when  the  trees  are  young  that 
the  root  pruning  will  do  no  harm.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  only  a  few  fibrous  roots  are  cut.  So  thorough- 
ly is  the  soil  stirred  by  this  method  that  Mr.  Nor- 
ton declares  that  half  the  summer  cultivating  is 
done,  and  the  land  is  put  in  condition  to  take  in 
water  from  irrigation. 

"Advocates  of  deep  cultivation  will  be  much  in- 
terested in  the  results  obtained  by  the  experiment 
station." 


HOW  JAPANESE  GROW  CITRUS  TREES. 


Mr.  S.  Arai,  a  Japanese,  recently  prepared  for 
the  Texas  Horticultural  Society  an  account  of  Jap- 
anese nursery  methods  from  which  we  take  the 
following : 

The  Japanese  nurseryman  selects  for  his  nurs- 
ery rather  poor  soil.  In  poor  soil  the  roots  must 
forage  for  substance,  and  the  quantity  of  fibrous 
roots  sent  out  in  search  of  plant  food  is  much  the 
greater.  When  he  then  uses  fertilizer  about  his 
young  plants,  as  he  must  do,  the  effect  is  to  make 
a  very  fine  root  system.  Further,  he  transplants 
frequently,  and  cuts  back  the  longer  roots,  of 
course,  and  this  tends  to  make  a  fine  root  system. 
It  is  all  right  to  plant  the  tree  in  rich  soil  if  it  is 
to  stand  there,  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted, it  is  far  better  to  have  the  trees  grown 
in  poor  soil  for  the  reason  given. 

In  the  case  of  Citrus  trifoliata  they  graft  much 
more  than  they  bud.  This  is  done  because  as  the 
stock  becomes  older  (and  they  use  older  trees), 
the  bark  becomes  harder  and  budding  is  more  dif- 
ficult. In  the  case  of  other  trees  like  the  peach 
and  plum,  where  budding  is  done  earlier,  before 
the  young  stock  hardens,  the  bud  is  used  rather 
than  the  graft.  No  trifoliata.  stock  is  used  until  it 
is  two  years  old  and  has  good  roots. 

The  government  exercises  a  close  supervision 
over  the  nurseries.  The  chief  of  the  Sapling  Guild, 
as  he  is  called,  of  each  district  or  county,  as  we  call 
them  here,  is  in  charge,  and  he  sends  an  inspector 
when  application  is  made  for  one  on  taking  up  the 
trees  in  the  fall  or  winter.  AH  trees  must  be  fu- 
migated before  shipment,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
special  house  is  built.  Fumigation  in  this  house  is 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector,  and  on 
his  approval  the  trees  may  be  sent  out  for  ship- 
ment. But  there  first  must,  be  with  the  tree  a  fur- 
ther certificate  that  there  has  been  no  epidemic 
disease  of  any  kind  in  that  district  within  the  past 
three  months. 

Also  the  Japanese  prefer  to  use  budwood  from 
older  and  bearing  trees.  The  reason  for  using  bud- 
wood  from  older  trees  is  that  it  is  rounder  and 
more  symmetrical.  The  young  twig  of  the  orange 
tree  lias  a  tendency  to  be  angular  and  as  the  tree 
becomes  older  the  twigs  become  more  symmetrical 
and  so  the  buds  are  better  for  use. 

The  growing  of  citrus  fruits  in  Japan  goes  back 
to  time  that  history  docs  not  record.  It  has  been 
st  udied  and  nothing  left  undone  to  make  it  as  prof- 
itable and  stable  as  possible.  With  long  years  of 
training  and  with  generations  of  training  behind 
them,  the  nurserymen  of  Japan  should  understand 
how  to  make  good  trees. 
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Varieties  of  the  Cabbage. — Of  the  many  varieties  of  cab- 
bage only  a  few  are  largely  grown  in  California. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  is  the  earliest  cabbage  and  is 
widely  popular.  It  makes  up  in  earliness  for  any  lack  in 
size.  Heads  pyramidal  in  shape  having  a  blunted  or 
rounded  peak. 

Early  Spring:  this  is  the  local  name  of  a  variety  grown 
by  market  gardeners  around  San  Francisco  instead  of  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  as  it  makes  a  little  larger  head  which  is 
flat. 

Early  Winningstadt :  follows'  Jersey  Wakefield  in  ma- 
turity: upright,  pointed  shape:  short,  thick  leaf;  head 
compact,  firm,  and  heavy.  Very  popular  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  Eastern  shipment  heading  uniformly  in  the  hot- 
test weather. 

All-Head  Early:  the  earliest  of  the  large,  flat  varieties 
and  the  largest,  uniform  growth  and  good  for  a  long 
season. 

Mammoth  Drumhead:  head  thick  and  broad,  quite  flat 
on  top;  a  standard  Late  variety  reaching  the  lamest  size. 

Flat  Dutch  :  very  widely  grown  as  a  late  cabbage;  head 
large,  round,  and  solid,  flat  on  top;  very  sure  header  and 
good  keeper. 

Holland  or  Danish  Ball-Head:  very  late,  not  large  but 
very  firm  and  round  head,  stands  in  the  field  a  long  time ; 
popular  for  Eastern  shipment  and  for  winter  keeping. 

Snrehead  :  large,  round,  flattened  heads  of  good  texture  : 
ffood  for  shipping:  a  long  keeper,  good  for  a  standard 
crop. 

THE  SAVOY  CABBAGE. 

The  distinguished  characteristic  of  the  Savoy  varieties 
is  their  crimped  leaves.  They  are  held  to  he  somewhat 
milder  in  flavor  than  the  common  cabbage.  Their  culture 
is  precisely  the  same  as  of  the  common  cabbage.  They  are 
very  little  grown  in  California,  but  are  desirable  in  giving 
variety  to  the  home  garden  supply.  The  Drumhead  Savoy 
is  a  good  variety. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Brussels  sprouts  require  considerably  longer  to  reach 
maturity  than  the  cabbage,  as  the  little  rosettes  have  to 
develop  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  after  the  latter  are 
grown.  The  sprouts  appear  first  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  and  appear  later  above,  thus  giving  many  cuttings 
from  the  same  stems.  The  crown  of  leaves  at  the  top 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  stem  has  done  its  work. 
In  California  the  sprouts  are  taken  from  the  steins  in  tin- 
places  where  they  grow,  as  our  winter  does  not  require 
taking  up  the  plants  and  storing  them  under  protection 
for  the  winter  "sprouting. "  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia bring  their  crop  in  the  winter  from  plants  set  out 
in  succession  during  the  previous  spring  and  summer. 
They  do  best  in  the  cool,  summer  climate  of  the  coast. 
Wherever  grown  they  must  have  abundant  moisture  all 
summer.  The  culture  is  the  same  as  for  cabbage,  except 
as  to  their  Longer  season  of  growth,  which  has  been  noted. 
The  "Improved  Half  Dwarf"  is  the  variety  mostly  grown. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

The  cauliflower  is  one  of  the  grandest  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  attains  large  size  and  superb  quality,  but  it  is 
not  universally  grown,  as  is  the  cabbage,  because  it  is 
rather  more  tender  and  exacting  and  more  rebellious  under 
neglect  or  deprivation.  While  it  is  perfectly  simple  and 
easy  for  a  person  with  any  joy  and  zeal  in  gardening  to 
grow  a  grand  cauliflower,  the  lack  of  these  qualities  will 
yield  distressing  failures.  He  may  busy  himself  with  a  fair 
sort  of  cabbages,  but  his  cauliflowers  will  point  with  gaunt 
fingers  at  him  instead  of  nestling  down  in  tight  masses  of 
snowy  curds,  as  if  to  shame  him  for  his  ill-treatment  of 
them.  For  this  reason  cabbages  are  seen  everywhere  and 
cauliflowers  seldom,  except  in  the  market  gardens  or  in 
the  fields  where  grown  for  distant  shipment,  which  is  about 
half  as  large  of  cauliflowers  as  of  cabbages. 

The  growth  of  the  cauliflower  is  in  the  main  the  same 
as  the  cabbage,  except  that  a  little  higher  heat  and  greater 
protection  are  needed  for  the  young  plants  and  a  little 
more  diligent  cultivation  and  faithful  attention  to  mosture 
supply  for  the  later  growth.  The  writer's  observation  is 
that  most  cases  of  failure  with  cauliflower  are  attributable 
to  delay  in  starting  the  plants  and  planting  out  too  late, 
and  to  insufficient,  or  intermitten  moisture  supply.  Sum- 


mer heading  of  cauliflower  is  difficult  unless  the  plants  are 
started  in  the  seed  beds  in  the  winter  and  planted  out 
early  in  the  spring — for  a  spring  start  from  the  seed  is 
apt  to  amount  to  little.  Winter  heading  is  surer  if  the 
plants  arc  in  the  seed  beds  by  June  and  in  the  ground, 
properly  irrigated  and  worked,  in  August.  Besides  the 
error  of  starting  at  wrong  times  many  plantings  go  wrong 
toward  the  end  of  their  course,  through  lack  of  work  and 
water  on  the  home  stretch.  In  the  milder  regions  it  is 
possible  to  start  so  early  that  less  attention,  perhaps,  has 
to  be  given  to  watering,  but  where  the  local  climate  re- 
quires spring  planting  the  reason  for  failure  is  generally 
to  be  seen  in  the  hard,  dry  ground  on  which  the  plants 
strive  in  vain  to  answer  the  grower's  expectations. 

Soil. — Like  the  cabbage,  the  cauliflower  likes  good,  rich 
soil  and  plenty  of  water;  coarse,  long  manure  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  fertilizer  very  well  if  the  soil  is  heavy;  if 
applied  on  the  surface,  either  on  light  or  heavy  soil,  it 
keeps  the  ground  loose  and  the  water  soaks  through,  and 
thus  the  soil  is  always  moist . 

Situation. — The  cauliflower  is  less  hardy  than  the  cab- 
bage, and  where  there  is  a  choice  of  situations  in  the  gar- 
den, it  should  be 'given,  for  winter  growing,  the  one  which 
is  wanner  and  more  protected.  It  also  resents  heat  which 
a  cabbage  will  endure,  and  for  summer  growing  will  be 
benefited  by  partial  shade. 

Growing  Plants. — There  is  a  wide  difference  in  practice 
in  different  regions.  On  irrigated  ground  in  the  foothills 
seed  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  June  or  July,  by  making 
the  soil  as  fine  as  possible;  sow  the  seeds  and  cover  with 
a  slight  coat  of  well-rotted  manure:  keep  well  wet  down. 
This  prevents  drying  out  and  hardening  of  the  ground  and 
the  plants  come  along  finely.  Similar  practice  is  followed 
in  regions  of  little  frost  in  other  parts  of  the  State  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  July  to  September,  for  winter  cutting. 
As  Eastern  shipments  of  cauliflower  continue  from  De- 
cember through  the  winter,  early  growth  of  plants  is 
necessary,  and  the  fall  weather  is  so  warm  that  the  seed- 
bed only  needs  a  little  sunshading  and  ample  moisture. 

In  colder  parts  of  the  Stale,  as  for  example  in  small  val- 
leys liable  to  sharp  frosts,  some  seasons  favor  fall-grown 
plants,  others  do  not,  and  though  it  is  always  advisable 
to  have  them  for  small  plantings  by  those  who  delight  in 
taking  the  chances  on  early  things.  January  or  February 
planting  in  a  hot-bed  for  spring  and  summer  growth  must 
be  the  main  practice.  Dot-bed  plants  should  be  grown  at 
rather  a  low  temperature  and  transplanted  to  a  cold-frame 
or  other  place  under  some  cover  to  harden  before  plant- 
ing out.  Young  plants  must  not  be  so  wet  as  to  "damp 
off."  and  they  should  not  be  huddled  together  as  closely 
as  cabbages  may  be. 

After-treatment. — Field  growth  of  cauliflower  is  like 
that  of  cabbage,  though  for  winter  growth  one  must  be 
sure  of  a  little  milder  exposure.  Planting  out  during  the 
winter  must  be  done  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
cauliflower  is  a  more  tender  plant,  and  extra  care  must  be 
had  to  plant  when  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  of  warmth 
and  moisture.  Fall  planting  requires  due  moisture  and  the 
assurance  of  it  to  push  the  plant  along  rapidly. 

Garden  Practice.  -Amateurs  who  have  become  discour- 
aged over  growing  cauliflower  are  advised  to  try  the 
method  of  Mr.  Ira  W.  Adams,  of  Potter  valley,  being  sure 
they  are  faithful  in  all  points  before  they  conclude  that 
this  vegetable  must  be  bought,  not  grown.  Mr.  Adams' 
experience  was  in  a  small  valley  where  frosts  are  rather 
sharp  and  where  fall  planting  is  seldom  satisfactory. 

About  the  middle  of  February  throw  into  a  snug  heap 
a  lot  of  fresh  horse  manure  mixed  with  short  straw  and 
leaves.  After  standing  a  few  days  to  heat,  throw7  it  over 
and  let  it  remain  a  day  or  two;  then  make  it  into  a  com- 
pact heap  (on  the  south  side  of  the  barn),  some  three  or 
four  feet  in  depth  and  about  twice  the  surface  required 
for  the  seed  bed.  Tread  it  dow  well.  On  this,  place  three 
or  lour  inches  of  good  soil  made  light  and  rich  with  fine, 
well-rotted  manure:  some  leaf  mold.  sand,  and  a  very  little 
ashes  is  a  very  valuable  addition.  Do  not  sift  the  dirt  nor 
have  it  too  fine.  This  seed  bed  must  be  protected  from 
frost  and  cold  rain,  as  well  as  cold  days  and  nights,  by  a 
cover  of  glass  or  muslin  :  muslin  answers  every  purpose, 
is  cheaper,  easier  handled,  and  does  not  draw  the  plants 
up  weak  and  spindling,  as  glass  often  does. 

From  time  to  time,  if  the  weather  continues  cold,  throw 
around  the  seed  bed  fresh  horse  manure  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet  or  more,  leaving  only  the  front  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  The  heat  generated  and  escaping  from 
this  manure  serves  to  keep  the  temperature  around  the  bed 
several  degrees  higher  than  it  would  have  otherwise  been. 
When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  transplant 
to  another  rich  bed  without  any  bottom  heat,  set  the 
plants  three  inches  apart  and  keep  covered  as  little  as 
possible  in  order  to  harden  them.  Be  sure  to  keep  both 
seed  beds  always  well  moistened  (not  wet),  with  luke- 
warm water.  A  little  weak  manure  water  occasionally  is 
very  beneficial. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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AND 

BEST  QUALITY 


If  you  are  inter- 
ested in   the  best 
SEEDS, 
TREES, 
and 
PLANTS, 
Write  for  Catalogue, 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Plant 
Strawberries 


and  other  small  fruits  now.  We  still  have  a 
very  good  assortment  of  Berry  Plants,  Rooted 
(irapevlnes  and  ran  fill  orders  promptly. 

Reliable  Vegetable  Seeds 

We  are  now  dealers  and  growers  of  garden  and 
field  seeds,  and  would  be  pleased  to  serve  yon 
with  Btrictly  fresh  seeds,  true  to  name.  Send 

for  catalog,  and  do  It  now. 


G.  H.  Hopkins  &  Son, 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

Burbank,  Cal. 


Germain's  True  to  Name 
High  Grade  Tested  Seeds 

Are  as  good  as  can  Ije  secured  at  any  price. 
California  Grown  Seeds  are  now  being 

used  throughout  the  world. 
In  fact  California  is  being  looked  upon  to 
SEED  the  World. 

WHY? 

(  It  produces  seeds  true  to  name 
BECAISE    "  thoroughly  ripens  its  seed 
(  It  produces  the  best 

It  Pays  to  Plant  the  Best.    There  is  no 

economy  in  Planting  Poor  Seed. 
1910  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  sent  VHKE 
on  Application. 

GERMAIN  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

330  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


OMIT  SEEDS  TO  RECEIVE 
COLD  MEDAL- HIGHEST 
AWARD  AT  AYP-E 


WRITE  TO  LILLYS 
SEATTLE-PORTLAND 
FOR  CATALOG  FRK1. 


FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
bl«  FIFTH  STRBET .  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whlttler,  California. 


LESLIE  W.  SYMMES 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 

Agricultural  Investigations;  Soils,  Irri- 
gation, Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

BALBOA  BLOC,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and    Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  He- 
ports,  Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  I,uitwller  Pumping  Engine. 

1036  J  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and    Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG .,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Speeialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 

75  Sutter  St,  Sm  Francisco.        Projects  Handled. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specla  izes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  proper  ies  put  on  paying  basis  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  rutin  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


PATENTS 

FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copyrights. 


812  and  814  Clau«  Spreckels  Bldg.,  Ran  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  lift,  Stockton,  CM. 


THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  41(1  Crocker  Itu  i  M  i  ny. . 
Snn  Francisco.  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 


J.  B.  BECKER       P.  J.  BECKER 

Consulting  EnKlueer.  Civil  Engineer. 

SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION. 

Agents  for  Brunswick   Refrigerating  De- 
vice, Pumps,  Motors,  Boilers,  Gasoline 
and  Steam  Engines. 
210  Sheldon  Bug.,     433  I.  W.  Hellman  Bag., 
San  Francisco.  I. on  AngceleH. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE 
FARM. 


Many  farmers  are  installing  gasoline 
engines  on  their  places,  because  they  do 
their  work  so  cheaply  and  quickly  with 
them.  They  are  being  built  on  such 
simple  lines  that  almost  anyone  can  run 
them.  A  gasoline  engine  tan  be  run  for 
10  hours  at  a  cost  of  75c,  and  do  the  work 
of  ten  horses.  With  horses  and  feed  at 
the  present  price  this  is  quite  a  saving. 
Many  of  the  farmers  are  putting  gasoline 
engines  on  their  plows,  and  do  all  their 
plowing  by  this  means.  They  are  thereby 
able  to  plow  deeper  and  get  much  better 
results  than  when  they  were  plowing 
shallow  with  horses.  A  gasoline  engine 
is  also  necessary  and  a  money  saver  for 
pumping  water,  especially  in  localities 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rainfall.  With 
a  gasoline  engine  on  a  farm  all  the  wood 
cutting,  lathes  and  drills  can  be  run  in 
this  way,  the  work  being  done  much 
quicker  and  with  less  expense  than  the 
old  manner. 


TREATMENT   OF   MUCK  SOILS. 


Muck  soils  are  widely  distributed,  in 
small  or  large  areas,  in  the  United  States. 
When  properly  drained  and  handled  they 
are  in  many  cases  extremely  productive. 
The  amount  of  muck  land  reclaimed  by 
drainage  and  brought  under  cultivation 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
know  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  such 
lands.  Extensive  areas  of  muck  soils  are 
found  all  over  the  Coast,  and  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Florida  Station,  A.  W. 
Blair  summarizes  tne  results  of  his  study 
of  muck  soils.  He  states  that  "muck  soils 
are  formed  by  the  decay,  in  low  wet 
places,  of  grasses,  weeds,  twigs,  leaves, 
and  even  trees.  Being  so  largely  formed 
from  vegetable  matter,  they  are  much 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  ordinary  soils. 
They  usually  also  contain  small  amounts 
of  phosphorus  and  potassium." 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  proper 
drainage  with  tiles  or  ditches  is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  the  use  of  muck  soils, 


Levee   Building  and 
Land  Reclamation 

Arc  our  specialties.      We  do  work  by  day  or  by  yard. 

Dron  us  a  line  If  you  are  contemplating  any  work  of  this  kind.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
",vr  au  estimate  as  to  cost. 

CALIFORNIA  RECLAMATION  CO., 

708  Merchants  Exchange  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


GOLDEN  WEST 
PUMP  CO. 

311  Harriet  St..  San  Fianchco,  Cal. 

Manufacturer*  of 

Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  pumps.  Foot. 
Check  and  Flap  Valves,  Long  Sweep 
Flanged  Elbows,  Pipe  and  Casing  Flanges, 
Pipe  Saddles,  Pipe  Clamps.  Etc. 
Correspondence  from  Hydraulic  or  irrl- 
KlitiiiK  FuKineerH  solicited. 


for  "if  muck  soils  are  to  be  cultivated  it 
is  obvious  that  they  must  first  be  drained. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may 
become  the  home  of  the  various  kinds  of 
micro-organisms  that  play  an  important 
part  in  the  making  of  a  fertile  soil.  These 
micro-organisms  need  moisture,  but  they 
can  not  develop  in  mud  or  standing 
water." 

The  method  of  cultivation  requires  par- 
ticular attention. 

Cultivation  should  be  deep,  especially 
at  first,  in  order  that  the  air  may 
thoroughly  penetrate  the  soil.  Muck  soils 
often  contain  substances  that  are  Injuri- 
ous and  even  poisonous  to  plants.  When 
these  poisonous  substances  are  exposed  to 
the  air  they  are  probably  oxidized  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  thus  destroyed.  A 
free  circulation  of  the  air  also  improves 
the  conditions  for  the  development  of  the 
useful  micro-organisms. 

Muck  soils  are  generally  acid  or  sour, 
and  this  acidity  must  be  corrected  before 
they  will  be  productive.  Suitable  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose  are  finely  ground 
limestone,  air-slaked  lime,  wood  ashes, 
and  marl. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importer!  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


LAND  PLASTER 

(Gypsum) 
Nearly  every  California  ranch 
needs  Grpaum.  It  corrects  null  con- 
dition™, helps  other  fertilize™  Klve 
better  remittx  and  aid  fertility  In  the 
■oil.  Alfalfa,  grain,  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops  are  greatly  Increased. 


Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 


PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 

AMBOY,  CALIFORNIA. 


PIIV  TPt CQLFRUIT  and 

DUl  JJa^ORHAMEMTAL 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the   

and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
from  


WORLD 


Our  Frail  Trees  are  all  budded  or  grafted 
Irom  our  own  tested  Orchards.  Therelore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
Ihey  order.   


WRITE  US  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  GO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  FEW  LEFT 


EUCALYPTUS 


R0STRATA  AND  TERETIC0RN1S 

 ALSO  

Fine  Ornamental  Stock  Cheap 


Cryptomeria,      Pepper,  Acacia, 
Sequoia,     Cypress,  Cedar, 
Camphor,    Carob,  Etc. 

No  Better  Stock 
No  Lower  Prices 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

M0RGANHILL,  CAL. 


SEED  AND  PLANTS 


Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 


HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

orange:  and  lemon  trees. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  In 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  I'alma, 
Hone*.  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covlna,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

HARDY  STOCK 
A  I.I.  LEADING   \  Mill   I  IDS 

Write  for  Kree  Booklet  all  about  their 
Planting*,  Culture,  Growth  and  Uses.  Please 
state  approximate  number  wanted. 

Reduced  price  on  contracts  for  next  fall 
planting. 

I, I/O  V  I)  It.  TA  VI, OR,   Mocle-io,  (  ill. 


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

U3-11S  M.  Main  St.,  Los  Angelei,  Cal. 
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Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 

44  Jackson  Street  San  Francisco,  California 


IVIILL 

Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


I  O 


IVI  A  IM 

Importers  ot 

Nitrate  ot 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

The  Nursery  that  pleases  everyone  with  true  name  stock.  Full 
line  of  Plums.  Get  wise  and  plant  plums  around  the  borders  of  your 
vineyard  and  orchards;  they  are  upright  growers  and  do  not  shade 
the  ground.  Plant  Wickson,  Kelsey  Japan,  Satsuma,  the  money- 
makers. A  nice  stock  of  Almond  and  Prune  trees.  We  are  the  largest 
growers  of  grapevines  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Let  us  figure  on  your 
wants.  Write  us  about  our  new  Grape,  "The  Dattier  De  Beyrouth." 
Tin  ;in  Large  ;is  pigeon  eggs,  heavy  cropper.  We  have  Pomegranates 
also  that  make  excellent  border  trees,  the  "Wonderful"  variety. 
They  are  Big  and  Red  and  retail  on  all  fruit  stands  at  15  cents  each. 

Catalogue  free.   Write  us. 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  Box  615,  Fresno,  California 


FRUIT  TREES 

ALL  STANDARD 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

The  best  that  good 
care  can  produce 

Write  for  Spring  Surplus  List. 
Book  your  order  at  once, 
we  are  selling  out  fast 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 

171  Orchard  Street     Newcastle,  California 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOl'R  ORDER  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTI'S grown  in  Fresno  County— 1,000,0.10 
TREES  and  HTRU'TLY  FIRST  CLASH. 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  in  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  increasing  trade  which  we 
are  doing,  Is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno.  Cat. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
10  in.  long,  7  wide,  *  9.50 
12  in.  long.  7  wide.  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  wide,  11.60 
16  In.  long,  7  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long.  7  wldte.  14.50 
24  in.  long.  7  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  wide,  v20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


MOONSHINE  FARMING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  beginner  at 
farming  though  I  have  a  high  school  edu- 
cation and  have  studied  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  elementary  science  and  other 
branches  that  would  be  a  help  to  a  pro- 
gressive farmer.  I  have  asked  advice 
from  my  neighbors  on  various  matters 
with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  what  would 
be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  put  in  and 
have  talked  with  other  farmers  who  have 
farmed  for  years. 

I  find  that  with  the  exception  or  a  very 
few  '  most  of  the  farmers  here  operate 
their  farms  in  accordance  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  I  know  nothing  about  this 
sort  of  science  and  no  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  explain  why  they  do  certain  things 
during  the  light  or  dark  of  the  moon  as 
the  case  may  be.  They  tell  me  that  the 
ancients  did  it  that  way  and  their  fathers 
did  the  same  thing,  but  no  one  seems  to 
understand  the  theory  of  such  practice. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  intelligent 
experiments  and  good  sound  reading,  to- 
gether with  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
Government  experiment  stations  and 
studying  the  ground  and  moisture  condi- 
tions will  lead  to  successful  farming.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will 
please  explain  what  the  moon  or  signs  of 
the  zodiac  have  to  do  with  profitable  ag- 
riculture. Reader. 

Ceres,  Stanislaus  county. 

I  The  chief  thing  a  farmer  has  to  do 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  in  this  life  is 
to  so  live  that  he  will  get  on  the  other 
side  of  them  later.  It  is  but  natural  that 
primeval  man  should  pay  much  attention 
to  the  gorgeous  display  in  the  skies  and 
try  to  make  signs  of  the  features  of  it, 
but  we  must  remember  that  primeval 
man  did  not  have  the  glowing  colors  of 
the  Sunday  supplements  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers to  attract  his  attention,  so  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  most  startling  thing 
he  had  and  entangled  his  life  in  their 
mazes.  The  zodiac  would  have  had  a 
poor  show  if  the  race  had  all  its  present 
environment  at  its  beginning.  The  heaven- 
ly bodies  are  attending  to  their  business 
with  commendable  regularity,  as  we  ought 
to  learn  from  Halley's  comet  approach  on 
its  long  distance  schedule.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  farmer  attended  to  his  business 
as  strictly  as  they.  He  has  paid  too  much 
attention  to  signs. 

Man  has  to  work  rationally  with  all 
the  light  he  can  get  from  research  and  ex- 
perience. Moonlight  helps  his  plants  to 
grow  just  as  sunlight  does,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  If  then  he  wants  to  get  both 
sun  and  moon  to  pull  together  to  advance 
his  young  plants,  he  should  plant  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  so  as  to  have  the  plant 
ready  to  be  pulled.  But  he  should  have 
more  -  regard  to  soil  condition,  moisture 
condition,  frost  condition,  etc.,  or  else  he 
may  have  a  weak  plant  or  none  at  all,  and 
then  not  the  sun,  moon  and  all  the  stars 
working  together  can  make  it  amount  to 
anything.  Follow  the  course  you  have 
marked  out.  You  will  get  truer  signs 
from  it  than  from  those  who  farm  by  the 
moon  and  the  zodiac.— Editor.] 


THE   TEACHINGS   OF  EXPERI- 
ENCE. 

To  the  Editor:  We  notice  in  your  edi- 
torial of  January  1  an  article  regarding 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad's  proposed  dry 
farming  demonstration  in  New  Mexico, 
the  work"  to  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  D. 
Tinsley.V  One  might  infer  from  reading 
your  remarks  that  the  "hard  working 
homesteaders"  were  looking  to.  Prof.  Tins- 
ley  as  their  savior  or  leader,  but  the  re- 
verse is  true  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  two  years. 

Being  one  of  those  same  homesteaders 


AN  IMPROVED  FREESTONE  PEACH 

The  best  for  canning,  drying  and  market. 

FAY  ELBERTA  PEACH 

Superior  to  Muir  or  Lovell  for  canning  or  dry- 
ing, and  superior  to  any  for  market.  A  heavy 
and  regular  bearer,  very  attractive,  firm  and  of 
exceptionally  rtne  flavor.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.    THE  s|LV.\-HER<iTHOI,DT  CO., 

161  Orchard  St.,  Newcastle,  C'al. 


TREES 

Muir  IVucIich,  French  Prunes  on  peach 
and  niyrobolan  root,  and  2000  Frunquette 
\\  nliiiiis  (seedllnga),  3-4  ft. 

All  Clonal  thrifty  xtock. 

A.  F.  SCHF.IDFCKF.lt,  Selmxtopol,  Cal. 
1'leiiMunt   Mew  l\ur»cr>. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealer!  In   1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FKANCISTO 

nincn  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Tow  m  .  l.os  Angeles 
rnrCA   Blake,  Mcr'all  A  Co.,  Portland, Oregon 
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( whether  hard  working  or  not  we  leave 
for  our  neighbors  to  say)  we  believe  our- 
selves in  a  position  to  speak  with  some 
authority. 

In  the  January,  1907,  Bulletin  61  of  the 
New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  issued  entitled,  "Dry  Farm- 
ing in  New  Mexico,"  in  which  were  re- 
corded the  successes  of  some  dry  farm- 
ers throughout  the  territory. 

On  January  7,  1908,  Prof.  Tinsley  or- 
ganized the  Alamogordo  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Society,  of  which  the  writer  had  the 
honor  to  be  elected  secretary.  Speaking 
to  us  on  that  day  Prof.  Tinsley  said  that 
he  had  very  little,  if  any  faith  in  dry 
farming  in  this  valley;  that  at  least  34 
inches  of  irrigating  water  were  necessary 
to  produce  ordinary  crops  at  the  Las  Cru- 
ces  Station;  that  no  experiments  in  dry 
farming  had  been  undertaken  at  that  sta- 
tion since  they  were  regarded  as  useless 
and  that  he  did  not  consider  we  had  an  al- 
falfa proposition. 

Prof.  Tinsley  also  expressed  surprise 
and  doubt  that  the  writer  had  been  able, 
without  water  other  than  rainfall  and  lo- 
cal run  off,  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
stand  of  alfalfa.  Now,  only  two  years 
later  this  same  Professor  Tinsley  pro- 
poses to  demonstrate  the  final  practi- 
cability of  dry  farming  in  the  wastes  of 
New  Mexico. 

In  our  opinion  the  Professor's  ideas 
must,  during  the  past  two  years,  have  un- 
dergone a  great  change  and  that  this  so- 
called  "trained  expert"  received  his  dry 
farming  education,  not  from  his  experi- 
ment station  work  nor  from  previous  col- 
lege courses,  but  from  the  plain  and  prac- 
tical farmers  of  New  Mexico. 

In  conclusion  let  us  assure  you  we  bear 
no  malice  toward  Prof.  Tinsley  or  his 
work,  and  sincerely  hope  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful. One  could  scarcely  be  more  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  such  undertak- 
ings than  ourself  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  within  20  years  more  than  half  of 
New  Mexico's  crops  will  be  grown  by  dry 
(or  rather  scientific)  farming  methods. 

John  C.  Minns. 

Alamagordo,  New  Mexico. 

| That  is  all  right.  You  ought  to  be 
glad  he  has  learned  something  and  that 
he  is  scientific  enough  to  change  his  mind. 
Just  watch  him.  He  may  yet  teach  you 
tricks  about  dry  farming  which  will  be 
new  and  valuable  even  to  his  own  teach- 
ers.— Editor.] 


FARM  WANTED 

We  want  lo  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  (or 
sale  in  eood  locality.  Slate  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  writ-  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Gold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Now 

Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  ertdit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Name  

Address  


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrilty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  lm mediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NUT 
PERFECTION  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2yt  to 
)nts  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  f  om  2  i  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  2C0  and 
:r.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  giove.  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
h  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  atttactive  to  clean  it  out  quick. 


over 
with 


SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 
San  Dimas,  California, 


See  That 
Wheel  ? 
It  is  a  Perfect 
Tree 

Protector 


A  New  Steel  Harrow 

(Pat.  March  31,  1908) 

Unequilled  for  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Extra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlast  a 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Made  In  various  sizes. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  for  circular  and  prices  to 


E.  SWOPE,  Manufacturer, 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 

BOLTON    AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM    AND  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1003. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  SIOiK 

Sweet  Orange  Seed-Ked  Stock,  Florida  Rough  Lemon  Seed-Ked  Stock,  Valenclas. 
Largest  citrus  seedling  nurseries  In  the  State.    PhoneB:  Main  !H9,  Uome  '26:o. 

SOUTHLAND   MJBSERIES.  P.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop.  PASADENA,  CAL 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER 

POISON 


In  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
Big  seller  in  the  East  for  years, 
and  here  for  several  seasons.  Send 
for  circular  with  many  testimonials, 
also  affidavit  and  photo  of  201 
killed  in  one  day  with  one  bottle. 
Price  $1.25;  will  prepay  express  on 
2  bottles  at  $2.50.  Money  refunded 
if  not  as  represented. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE.  CALIFORNIA. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  ('Hustle  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Hest  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  4  CO.,  *'i  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EXPANSION! 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  & 
FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

have  found  it  necessary,  owing 
to  rapid  increase  of  business, 
to  seek  larger  office  quarters, 
and  announce  the  removal  of 
their  General  Offices  on  Feb. 
15th,  1910,  to 

Suite  606 
Alaska  Commercial  Building, 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Blue  and  Red  Cum. 

Gronn  In  lenf  mold,  innklnK  nlnwtduiit 
rou l»  mid  elieaii  <riiiiM|i»rtntlon. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

About  6000  apple  trees  were  recently 
planted  in  the  Yucalpa  valley,  near  Red- 
lands. 

Some  of  the  planters  are  beginning  to 
put  in  melon  seeds  around  Tulare  as  con- 
ditions are  ideal  for  melon  planting. 

A  meeting  of  the  almond  growers  was 
recently  held  at  Sacramento.  J.  P.  Dar- 
gitz,  of  Acampo,  presided  at  the  meeting. 

A  shipment  of  3000  olive  trees  has  been 
received  at  the  Gifford  ranch,  near  Wiest, 
Imperial  valley.  Mr.  Gifford  intends  set- 
ting out  160  acres  to  olives. 

The  Ashland  Horticultural  Society 
formed  a  permanent  organization  last 
week,  and  C.  H.  Bartow  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  W.  H.  Gillis,  secretary. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Mills,  of 
Butte  county,  is  taking  vigorous  steps  to 
eradicating  the  oleander  scale,  which  is 
affecting  many  of  the  olive  groves  of  that 
j  county. 

County     Horticultural  Commissioner 
;  Hecke  reports  that  many  canker  worms 
are  making  their  appearance  in  the  apri- 
cot orchards  in  Yolo  county  and  Solano 
county. 

A  consignment  of  apple  and  peach  trees 
received  from  Nebraska  by  a  Woodland 
nurseryman  were  recently  destroyed  by 
Commissioner  Hecke  as  they  were 
diseased. 

Cantaloupes  in  Brawley  are  advanced 
further  at  this  time  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  years.  It  is  believed  that  the 
last  week  in  May  will  bring  a  carload 
shipment  of  melons. 

A  half  million  new  grape  vines  have 
been  set  out  in  the  Vina  vineyards.  The 
planting  of  these  vines  will  mean  the 
addition  of  500  acres  making  it  by  far 
the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world. 

Theodore  Johnson,  an  orchardist  of 
Chico,  has  his  hand  severely  burned  the 
other  day  by  spraying  fluid.  This  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  fruit  men  to  be 
careful  in  handling  strong  spraying  fluids. 

W.  F.  Brancher  and  W.  S.  Ballard,  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, are  conducting  a  campaign  against 
the  thrips  at  Suisun  valley.  They  are 
showing  the  orchardists  of  this  section 
how  to  spray  and  check  the  growth  of  this 
pest. 

L.  P.  Rixford,  the  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  the  fig  industry  in 
California,  has  completed  his  work  of 
sending  out  fig  cuttings.  During  the  past 
few  months  he  has  distributed  over  12,- 
000  to  growers,  mostly  in  California,  but 
also  some  to  Florida,  Hawaii  and  India. 

General  Agriculture. 

Several  carloads  of  asparagus  have 
been  sent  East  by  express  in  order  to 
reach  New  York  by  Easter. 

Large  numbers  of  new  settlers  are  com- 
ing into  Madeline,  Modoc  county,  and  are 
turning  the  sage  brush  lands  into  pro- 
ductive farms. 

The  asparagus  harvest  is  now  on  in  full 
blast  at  the  Meadow  farm  near  Yuba  City. 
This  is  the  largest  asparagus  farm  north 
of  Sacramento. 

C.  E.  Chambliss,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  Red 
Bluff  selecting  land  for  experimental 
work  to  be  done  in  rice  culture. 

Farmers  around  Kerman  are  rejoicing 
over  the  recent  rainfall  as  the  grain 
which  is  the  largest  acreage  sown  in  some 
years  has  commenced  to  look  yellow. 

George  Burgham,  a  farmer  near  Visalia, 
has  some  wheat  which  came  up  until  it 
reached  the  height  of  about  four  inches 
when  it  suddenly  withered  and  died.  No 


HALLS  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


'tSigr*  isz**  •tfSHV- 

Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Feb.  26,  1H10. 


NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

THIS  IS  A  POISON  PREPARED  BY  SPECIAL  MACHINERY, 
WITH  A  HARD,  SWEET  COATING,  SINGULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE  TO  THE  ANIMAL,  AND  IS 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

SOLD  AND  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  FOR  20  YEARS. 
IT  IS  NO  EXPERIMENT. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE,  BECAUSE 
THE  MOST  CERTAIN. 


TIME  SAVED 


LABOR  SAVED 


MONEY  SAVED 


Don't  Waste  Time  and  Money  by  Trying  New  Exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggi>ts  and  Gen:ral  Merchandi  e  Stores. 
DISTRIBUTORS : 

Langley  ©  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


one  seems  to  know  the  cause  of  this. 
Similar  reports  have  also  been  brought 
in  from  Exeter. 

From  all  reports  there  will  be  little 
change  in  the  price  of  grain  bags  from 
last  year's  quotations.  The  price  is  now 
6'/>c.  for  new  Calcutta  bags  and  e^c.  for 
second  hand  sacks. 

C.  H.  Coe  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  shores  of  the  Tulare  lake  and  re- 
ports that  prospects  for  a  fine  crop  are 
very  favorable.  In  many  places  grain  is 
two  feet  high  and  is  heading  out. 

The  celery  season  for  Orange  county  is 
about  over,  and  the  Celery  Growers'  As- 
sociation estimate  the  crop  at  1050  car- 
loads. The  shipment  of  Golden  Heart 
celery  has  stopped,  and  the  green  top 
celery  will  last  but  two  weeks  longer. 

The  wart  disease  is  a  new  enemy  of 
the  potato  crop,  which  is  attracting  great 
attention  in  Europe,  and  which  is  liable 
to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  at 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WREELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St.  San  Francisco. 


Cut  your 
Pump 
Troubles 
in  Half  and 
Double 
your  Water 
Supply  by 
using  an 
American 
Double 
Acting 
Cylinder. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY: 
MORE  WATER 
LESS  POWER 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  110-R 

California 
Hydraulic  Mining 
&  Supply  Co. 

523  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 
341  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles. 


THE 


BEAN  MAGIC 

YOU  CAN  REACH  THE 
VITALS  IN  10  SECONDS 


The  greatest  suurce  of  trouble  with  an  ordinary 
spray  pump  Is  the  i  logging  and  wealing  of  the 
valves.  Trouble  of  this  sort  Is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum In  the  Bean  Magic— and  when  It  Is  necessary 
to  reach  the  "vitals"  It  can  be  done  In  ten  seconds. 
Think  of  the  saving  In  time,  trouble,  and  money! 
Write  for  Catalog  21— It's  free. 

Send  for  New  Prices  on  Ortho  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Also— Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  best  roller 
in  America 


CUNNINGHAM'S  PULVERIZER 


This  machine  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  on  all 
kinds  of  clody  ground 
and  has  proven  Itself  to 
be  exactly  what  Its  name 
Implies,  a  Pulverizer.  It 
will  never  push  clods 
down  into  loose  ground 
and  rollover  them,  leav- 
ing them  unbroken.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the 
points  of  the  roller  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  the 
ground,  many  clods  are 
crushed  by  it  that  other 
rollers  never  touch. 
Cunningham's  Pulver- 
izer does  not  pack  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  but 
leaves  it  fine  and  loose, 
the  ideal  condition  for 
retaining  the  moisture. 
Any  Mlze  made  to  till 
Order*.  Ask  your  Im- 
plement Dealer  for  them 
or  nend  to 


I  .   CUNNINGHAM,   IVIorganmil ,  Cal. 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sixes 


Hed  Cross  Wind  Mills 


Stover  Gasoline  Engines 
VA  H.P.  to  80  H.P. 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  SI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Road  Sprinkling,  Wine,  ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps:  All  Sixes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

Nentl  for  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 


I'i  Horse  Power  Stover  i,a«L>luie 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 
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any  time.  It  effects  the  tubers,  forming 
large,  unsightly  warts  and  often  com- 
pletely destroys  the  crop.  Once  the  fun- 
fus  gets  into  the  soil  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  potatoes  on  the  land  for  several 
years. 


will  soon 
ranch  near 


Miscellaneous. 

James  Arp,  of  1  Porterville 
start  an  ostrich  farm  on  his 
that  city. 

The  Flint  orchard,  in  the  San  Juan  I 
valley,  has  been  leased  for  five  years  by 
Matulich  &  Vuich,  of  Watsonville. 

A  large  Eastern  corporation  recently 
acquired  1400  acres  of  land  near  Dixon, 
which  they  will  plant  to  eucalyptus. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  olive 
growers  of  Oroville  to  erect  their  own 
olive  mills  for  pickling  and  crushing  the 
olives. 

Christian  Eckert,  representing  the  large 
wholesale  fruit  concerns  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  was  in  Chico  recently  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  fruit  growers  and  pack- 
ers of  that  district  ship  their  goods  direct 
to  his  firm. 

The  San  Fernando  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  making  large  shipments  of 
Maraslus  seedless  pomolo  and  fancy  Tan- 
gerines to  Los  Angeles. 

Fruit  land  around  Newcastle  and  Au- 
burn is  at  last  being  recognized,  and  good 
prices  are  being  paid  for  land  in  this 
vicinity  suitable  to  horticulture. 

A  large  number  of  land  owners  in  the 
southern  part  of  San  Joaquin  county  have 
organized  an  irrigating  company  which 
will  have  72,000  acres  under  its  control. 

Five  carloads  of  black  leaf  were  re- 
cently received  by  the  Lindsay  Growers' 
Productive  League.  This  spray  is  for  the 
entire  citrus  belt  of  Lemon  Cove,  Exeter, 
Lindsay  and  Porterville. 

The  Pioneer  Fruit  Company,  which  is 
sending  out  many  crates  of  asparagus 
East,  are  putting  them  up  in  attractive 
packages  weighing  from  2  to  21/,  pounds 
apiece,  12  bunches  to  a  crate,  and  ¥20 
crates  to  a  car.  Asparagus  shipping  in 
the  green  state  is  a  new  industry  for 
Sacramento,  last  year  being  the  first  time 
it  was  ever  tried. 

Up  to  March  18th  there  had  been  no 
rainfall  at  Edgewood,  Siskiyou  county, 
for  a  month,  and  if  rain  does  not  come 
soon  the  grain  crop  will  be  a  failure  and 
the  tonnage  of  hay  greatly  reduced.-  The 
snow  is  going  out  of  the  mountains  very 
fast  and  the  present  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  water  during 
the  summer  months. 

J.  T.  Honan,  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press, has  announced  that  owing  to  the 
enormous  acreage  of  fruit  which  is  be- 
ing planted,  his  company  has  decided  to 
put  2000  additional  cars  for  transporting 
fruit.  When  all  these  new  cars  are  put 
on,  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  will  have 


over  10,000  cars  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  transporting  fruit  from  California  to 
the  East. 

A  big  colonization  scheme  has  been 
started  on  the  Colorado  river  near  Fort 
Mojave.  The  Cotton  Ranch  Company  has 
purchased  40,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  in  a  strip  along 
the  river  from  Fort  Mojave  to  Topock. 
A  big  irrigation  canal  is  being  dug  and 
enough  has  been  completed  to  irrigate 
6000  acres.  A  new  town  is  to  be  started 
to  be  known  as  Cottonia,  after  the  main 
product  which  is  to  be  grown  upon  the 
land. 

The  wine  grape  growers  are  highly 
elated  over  the  announcement  that  the  30 
independent  wineries  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, south  of  Elk  Grove,  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  California  Wine 
Association.  Under  this  agreement  the 
minimum  price  for  all  kinds  of  wine  have 
been  establihsed.  This  means  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  wine  grapes  the  coming 
season.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  make 
an  increase  of  $2  per  ton  more  for  crops 
than  was  paid  last  year. 


Circular  \f 
Cultivator  Tooth, 

STANDARD  AND  CLAMP. 


First  Premium  State  Fair  1907-08. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  GREAT  SAVER 
OF  HORSEFLESH. 

See  Catalog  lor  Testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BOWEN  &  FRENCH, 

656  Washington  St., 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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ORTHO  ARSENATE  OF  EEAD 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities. 

Made  by  scientific  men  in  a  scientific  way. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, the  greatest  apple  producing  coun- 
try in  the  West. 

Write  for  new  prices  and  our  free  booklets. 

California  Spray-Chemical  Co., 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL.  , 
SALES  AGENTS: 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 
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Roses  Vines  Plants 

STILL 

TIME 

TO 

PLANT 


Write  to  vis  about  your  re- 
quirements. We  have  had  more 
than  twenty -five  years'  experi- 
ence in  growing  reliable  nursery 
stock. 


We  have  1500  Acres  Devoted  to 
the  Business. 


Our  trees  are  true  to  name, 
strong  and  thrifty,  are  properly 
prepared  for  shipping  so  that 
they  reach  their  destination  in 
good  condition. 

While  we  have  a  large  and 
varied  stock  and  can  supply 
almost  any  demand,  yet  the 
season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  important,  if  you  in- 
tend to  plant  any  trees  this  year, 
that  you  write  to  us  at  once  so 
that  we  can  take  care  of  you. 
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CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE 

By  George  C.  Roeding. 

Profusely  illustrated,  describ- 
ing 2000  different  varieties  of 

trees  and  plants.  Valuable  sug- 
gestions on  planting,  pruning 
and  care  of  orchards.  .Mailed 
for  25  cents. 
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Growing  Fruit 


In  a  ii  in  >.(  I  (mi  i  ha  I  cunf  routn  every  or- 
chnrdlNt  lu  one  form  or  another  every 
seaROn,  A  sure  way  1m  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  muk1£**n1  Ioiih,  bnNed 
on  thirty-live  yearn  close  obciervatlon 
and  Investigation  an  to  cIlmateH  and 
moIIn,  method*  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  tt  irk   A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetahles  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon, 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond.  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning. 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  edition  of  GiIh  Standard 
wiiil.  nai  exhausted  in  u  your  from  IIn 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  im- 
medlately  required,  because  11  describes 
the  best  methods* and  npullunccH  in  u»e 
by  the  foremost  and  iikinI  extensive 
fruit  icrowlaK  IndiiMtry  In  the  world. 

Sl/.v  of  pave,  <l\!t'i.  (IOO  |iaK<*M,  bound  In 
clntb  and  fully  Illustrated. 
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Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,    PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  importation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  live  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  eta  lions  quickly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  fact  I  will 
guarantee  to  sell  you  a  better  horse  for  less  money  than  anyone  In 
the  business.  For  proof  of  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  offer  for  sale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Kvery  horse  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terras  to  responsible  parties.   For  particulars  address 

E.  LOVELL,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  D.  1,  Naps.  HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Proprietor. 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   f&f 

Fat   a,  ft 

Carbohydrates   69* 

Fibre   11* 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

d  THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MOnP^TO     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.   »ll/UC3l  VJ,  ^AL. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tion* of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Aulmal*. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprain*. 
Neuralgia,  Cuta,  Sore*.  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff     Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  (1.00  Sizes.     Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


BEE  KEEPERS*  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
MADART  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  ..i  California  .Selected  Sugar  1'lne. 
We  aie  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  1.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  nioBt  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  Pa ci.  P.  Parkkr. 


CARE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  PIGS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  money  by 
taking  care  of  the  little  pigs  just  after 
they  are  farrowed.  The  spring  crop  of 
pigs  is  going  to  be  small  as  the  tempting 
prices  have  led  many  old  brood  sows  to 
the  block,  and  the  young,  untried  gilts 
have  to  furnish  next  year's  pig  supply.  It 
will  take  until  the  second  crop  is  farrow- 
ed before  there  is  anything  like  enough 
hogs  to  supply  the  demand.  So  that  a 
good  price  is  assured  for  the  coming  crop 
of  pigs.  In  order  to  have  as  many  pigs 
as  possible  to  meet  this  hungry  market, 
extra  precautions  should  be  made  to  save 
the  young  pig's  life,  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing which  is  delicate  and  subject  to  a 
thousand  and  one  ills,  it  is  a  young  pig. 
They  seem  to  have  one  foot  in  the  pig's 
happy  hunting  grounds,  and  the  other 
on  a  banana  peel,  and  the  least  change 
in  feed  or  weather  shoves  them  over. 

If  the  sow  has  not  enough  milk  for  the 
pigs,  give  her  the  best  bran  or  oats  and 
a  liberal  ration  of  carrots.  In  fact,  any 
feed  which  will  produce  milk  should  be 
given  abundantly,  as  there  is  no  feed 
too  expensive  for  a  farrowing  sow  or  lit- 
tle pigs  at  present.  In  order  that  the 
little  pigs  should  grow  and  not  become 
stunted  teach  them  to  suck  milk  from  a 
bottle  for  a  week  or  so.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  waste  of  time,  but  when  you  can 
get  a  man  for  $1.50  per  day  to  do  this, 
he  does  not  have  to  save  the  lives  of  but 
few  pigs  to  more  than  make  this  amount. 

If  the  supply  of  milk  is  too  large,  the 
little  fellows  are  apt  to  be  affected  with 
scours,  which  will  soon  kill  them  off. 
When  they  are  effected  with  scours,  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  sow  should  be  cut 
off  a  little,  and  strong  lime  water  added 
to  her  drink,  or  sulphur  given  in  her 
feeds.  The  little  pigs  should  be  given 
skimmed  milk  in  which  a  little  wheat 
flour  has  been  mixed.  If  too  young  for 
this,  four  or  five  drops  of  paregoric  should 
be  given  until  the  scouring  has  stopped. 
When  the  pigs  are  about  three  weeks  old 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  feeding 
trough  near  the  sow's  pen,  where  they 
can  learn  to  eat.  This  trough  should  be 
enclosed  so  that  the  old  sow  can  get  at 
it.  To  prevent  this  have  the  opening  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  little  fellows. 
In  this  way  they  will  learn  to  eat  so  that 
by  the  time  they  are  eight  weeks  old  they 
can  feed  themselves,  and  when  they  are 
weaned  there  will  not  be  any  stopping  of 
growth,  due  to  the  change  of  food. 


INTERNATIONAL  SHEEP  FAIR. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  International  Sheep  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  some  time  in  Sep 
tember,  or  Immediately  after  the  fair,  cir- 
cuit is  over.  This  show  is  to  be  exclu 
sively  for  sheep,  with  all  breeds  repre- 
sented, and  to  include  goats,  collie  and 
shephard  dogs,  wool  and  mohair  exhibits, 
wool  grading  and  sorting,  sheep  and  goat 
shearing  contests,  sheep  butchering  con- 
tests, sheep  dipping,  and  a  lot  of  other 
"wrinkles"  that  will  make  it  interesting 
and  educational.  It  will  not  be  a  fat  stock 
show,  although  feeding  experiments  will 
be  conducted  in  a  limited  way  by  the  agri 
cultural  colleges.  It  is  not  intended  to 
compete  in  any  sense  with  the  Interna- 
tional. In  fact,  a  number  of  prominent 
directors  of  the  International  heartily  en- 
dorse the  affair. 

In  conjunction  with  this  show  will  be 
held  a  combination  sale  for  show,  breed 
ing  and  carload  lots  of  sheep.  The  East 
em  breeders  will  find  an  outlet  for  their 
high-class  stock  and  also  for  their  com- 
mercial sheep.    The  rangemen  will  come 


on  to  buy  ranis  and  breeding  stock  and 
the  big  Western  stud  flock  men  will  show 
their  sheep  as  well  as  the  Eastern  breed- 
ers. The  English  breeders  will  also  co- 
operate in  every  way  to  make  it  a  success. 
The  Flock  Register  &  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation and  the  leading  breeders  and 
importers  are  all  enthusiastic  over  the 
scheme.  The  Honorable  .lames  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  heartily  endorses 
the  idea,  and  offers  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  Government  in  every  way. 
The  agricultural  colleges  are  enthusiastic 
and  everybody  wonders  why  we  have  not 
had  it  before. 

The  goat  breeders  will  join  and  estab- 
lish a  department  for  their  stock.  The 
railroads  will  give  reduced  fares  and  the 
express  companies  will  make  special  rates 
for  shilling  out  stuff  that  will  be  sold  in 
small  numbers. 


EGYPTIAN  CORN. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please  tell 
me  something  about  Egyptian  corn,  when 
and  how  to  plant  it.  and  how  to  harvest 
it?  Is  it  the  same  as  Kafir  corn?  I  have 
SO  acres  of  sandv.  adobe  soil,  which  I 
would  like  to  plant. — A.  J,  Iv..  Yolo. 

Egyptian  and  Kafir  corn  differ  materi- 
ally, although  t'rey  are  both  non-saccha- 
rine sorghums.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  Kafir  corn  and  three  distinct  va- 
rieties of  Egyptian  or  Dura  corn.  Kafir 
corn  has  long,  erect,  slender  heads,  com- 
pact and  full  of  egg-shaped  seeds  with  the 
large  end  outmost,  either  white  or  red  in 
color.  Egyptian  corn  is  characterized  by 
thick,  compact  egg-shape  heads,  which 
frequently  turn  down  or  "gooseneck." 
The  seeds  are  large  and  fat  and  are  white 
in  the  Jerusalem  variety,  and  reddish 
brown  in  the  Brown  Dura,  and  reddish 
yellow  in  the  Milo.  Egyptian  corn  is 
more  variable  in  height  than  the  Kafir 
corn,  which,  coupled  with  the  goose  neck 
heads  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to 
harvest,  although  this  latter  feature  can 
be  obviated  some  by  thick  planting. 

Kafir  corn  is  juicier  and  better  adapted 
for  forage  plants  than  Egyptian  corn. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Jerusalem 
and  Hrown  Dura  varieties,  which  are  dry 
and  pithv  by  the  time  the  weed  matures. 
Although  both  Kafir  and  Egyptian  corn 
are  decidedly  drought  resistent.  Yellow 
Milo  is  better  adapted  to  sections  of  very 
low  rainfall  than  the  Kafir  corn.  The 
Milo  corn  is  also  juicier  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties  of  Egyptian  corn,  and  the 
seed  does  not  shatter  when  matured  like 
the  other  varieties. 

Sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  Egyptian  corn, 
although  it  will  do  well  in  any  good,  till- 
able land,  and  it  does  better  in  alkali  soils 
than  any  other  grain  which  can  be  grown. 
Land  on  which  Egyptian  corn  is  to  be 
planted  ought  to  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  so 
as  to  get  the  land  in  condition  for  the 
rains,  as  this  plant  has  a  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb much  of  the  water  and  fertility  from 
the  land.  The  land  should  be  plowed 
from  5  to  8  inches  deep,  although  good 
results  are  attained  in  new  land  by  simply 
dropping  the  seed  in  furrows  only  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  Before  the  seed  is 
sown  the  land  should  be  harrowed  so  as  to 
make  it  smooth  and  mellow.  This  also 
kills  the  weeds  as  Egyptian  corn  germi- 
nates very  slowly,  and  if  the  weeds  are  al- 
lowed to  get  the  better  of  it.  the  corn  will 
be  killed.  Nine  to  12  pounds  of  Egyptian 
corn  is  used  per  acre.  When  this  much  seed 
is  put  into  the  ground  it  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  heads  from  goose-neck- 
ing. The  rows  should  be  about  31..  feet 
apart,  and  the  stalks  set  about  every  four 
inches.  A  grain  drill  can  be  used  in  plant 
ing  the  seeds,  or  when  the  heads  are  to 
be  picked  off  by  hand  in  harvesting,  the 
seeds  can  be  sown  broadcast.  The  more 
the  land  is  cultivated  and  harrowed  after 
the  seed  is  in,  the  larger  the  crop  will  be. 
When  the  corn  has  grown  in  rows,  it  can 
be  cut'  with  a  corn  binder  or  a  common 


DAIRY  STOCK 


Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 

Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF.  Mstr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  Ssn  Francisco. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CM. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Haniord,  Cal. 


March  26,  1910. 
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grain  header,  but  when  the  seed  has  been 
sown  broadcast,  the  heads  can  he  cut  off 
with  a  common  knife. 

Egyptian  corn  can  be  thrasned  in  an 
ordinary  thrasher.  It  is  best  to  put  only 
the  heads  in  as  the  heavy  stalks  cause  a 
great  deal  of  labor  ana  bind  up  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Twenty-five  to  30  bushels  an  acre  is 
quite  common  on  land  where  there  has 
been  no  cultivation  and  only  irrigated 
once.  Twice  this  amount  is  obtained  on 
land  which  has  been  cultivated  two  or 
three  times,  and  which  has  been  irrigated 
more  than  once. 

Egyptian  corn  is  one  of  uie  best  feeds 
for  hogs  which  can  be  grown.  Excellent 
results  are  obtained  by  turning  the  hogs 
in  the  field  and  let  them  harvest  it  t'lem 
selves.  This  corn  also  makes  good  feed 
for  horses  and  cows. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BUYING  LIVE 
STOCK  IN  THE  EASTERN 
MARKETS. 


The  Chicago  Live  Stock  World  makes 
the  following  comment  on  the  activity  of 
the  Coast  buyers  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
In  this  regard  it  may  be  said  that  within 
the  last  two  weeks  several  San  Francisco 
buyers  have  had  to  outbid  Eastern  firms 
on  at  least  50,000  sheep  in  Nevada  and 
Montana. 

Pacific  Coast  and  intermountain  con- 
sumption is  excavating  a  large  deficiency 
annually  in  the  supply  of  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  available  for  consumption  east  of 
the  Missouri  river.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  meat  values  are  advancing. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
buyers  are  invading  the  Missouri  valley 
on  a  quest  for  supplies.  They  are  taking 
cattle  as  far  east  as  Texas,  hogs  from  un- 
der the  shadows  of  the  Omaha  and  Sioux 
City  stock  yards,  and  are  making  raids 
on  territory  in  the  northwest  that  has 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  non-competi 
five  on  a  Chicago  basis. 

Not  only  is  the  Missouri  valley  now 
called  on  to  feed  a  growing  population 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  between  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Diego  hay,  but  an  exten- 
sive British  Columbia  and  Alaskan  trade 
is  developing. 

Thousands  of  fat  sheep  raised  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  have  crossed  the 
Cariadian  line  into  the  mining  regions 
of  British  Columbia  during  the  past  six 
months,  and  thousands  of  carcasses  are 
in  cold  storage  at  Seattle  awaiting  the 
opening  of  navigation  to  interior  Alaskan 
points. 

Populous  cities  now  exist  in  the  moun- 
tain region  where  mining  camps  were 
marked  on  the  maps  10  years  ago.  Surg- 
ing westward  an  army  of  settlement  has 
invaded  the  trans-Missouri  region  within 
a  decade,  and  all  these  mouths  must  be 
fed. 


TEXAS  TICK  QUARANTINE  RE- 
MOVED. 


Governor  Gillett  recently  issued  a  proc- 
lamation which  freed  the  following  dis 
tricts  from  quarantine: 

All  of  Los  Angeles  county. 

All  of  Riverside  county. 

All  of  Ventura  county. 

All  of  San  Bernardino  county,  except 
six  townships  upon  Mojave  river  on  the 
desert. 

All  of  Fresno  county,  except  two  town- 
ships near  the  Kings  river. 

All  of  Kings  county,  except  one  town- 
ship near  the  town  of  Corcoran. 

All  of  Tulare  county,  except  two  town- 
ships near  Porterville. 

All  that  portion  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  situated  east  of  the  summit  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  range  of  mountains. 

This  will  leave  under  quarantine  in  the 
State,  starting  from  March  1,  only  three 
whole  counties,  viz.:    San  Diego,  Orange, 


and  Santa  Barbara;  half  of  one  county, 
viz.:  the  western  portion  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county;  two  townships  in  Fresno 
county;  one  township  in  Kings  county; 
two  townships  in  Tulare  county,  and  six 
townships  in  San  Bernardino  county. 

In  the  quarantine  territory,  however, 
cattle  may  be  moved  to  any  place  within 
the  State  of  California  after  they  have 
been  inspected  by  the  State  Veterinarian 
or  his  duly  authorized  deputy,  and  certi- 
ficate issued  to  that  effect,  provided  the 
cattle  have  been  kept  on  clean  premises 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  inspection. 


HIGHER  PRICE  FOR  SWEET 
CREAM. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association,  at  Por- 
terville, there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  poor  cream  which  was  being 
sent  to  the  creameries.  Many  schemes 
were  put  forward  which  were  thought 
might  make  the  dairymen  send  in  cleaner 
and  sweeter  cream,  but  none  were  adopted 
as  feasible.  Possibly  some  of  the  creamery- 
men  of  California  might  get  some  benefit 
by  following  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
Maricopa  Creamery,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
This  creamery  places  a  premium  on  sweet 
cream  so  that  when  they  are  paying  Biy>c. 
a  pound  for  sweet  cream,  they  only  pay 
27'_.c.  for  sour  or  dirty  cream,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  10c.  in  favor  of  the  sweet 
cream. 

A  system  like  this  is  only  right  and  just 
to  the  dairymen  who  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  keep  their  milk  cool  and  clean 
and  deliver  it  when  it  is  absolutely  fresh, 
even  if  it  does  cause  an  extra  trip  to  the 
creamery  with  but  few  cans.  It  also  has 
the  counter  effect  of  forcing  the  unsani- 
tary dairymen  to  clean  up  their  dairies 
and  take  better  care  of  their  milk,  and 
make  more  prompt  deliveries. 

If  some  of  the  creamerymen  of  Califor- 
nia will  only  get  the  backbone  to  do  this, 
they  will  not  only  get  better  butter,  but 
they  will  put  the  dairy  business  on  a 
(  leaner  basis. 


LARGE  PRICES  FOR  HORSES. 


The  dispersal  horse  sale  of  E.  Stewart 
&  Co.  was  the  largest  and  most  successful 
since  the  fire,  and  it  showed  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  brood  mares.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-four  horses  were  sold 
for  $31,000,  or  an  average  of  $159.80.  This 
is  an  excellent  average,  considering  the 
number  of  yearlings  and  range  horses 
sold.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a -horse 
was  $350  for  a  three-year  brood  mare 
which  weighed  1900  pounds.  A  carload  of 
Siskiyou  drafters  weighing  from  1350  to 
1750  pounds,  brought  on  an  average 
$241.50;  28  head  of  mares,  of  Belgian 
strain,  ranging  from  one  to  three  years, 
and  the  oldest  weighing  from  1300  to 
1700  pounds,  averaged  $172.  A  carload  of 
Utah  drafters  brought  on  an  average 
$246.42,  while  a  carload  of  green,  broken 
range  horses,  weighing  from  1150  to  1500 
pounds,  averaged  $169.  Three  Percheron 
stallions,  for  Nevada  range  purposes, 
brought.  $250,  $325,  and  $490,  respectively. 


SCOURS  IN  HORSES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  which 
scours  very  badly.  Is  it  safe  to  stop  the 
scouring,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
use?— A.  R.  P.,  Dinuba. 

If  the  trouble  is  not  caused  by  purga- 
tive plants,  give  a  pint  of  castor  or  olive 
oil  to  clean  out  the  offending  obstruction, 
but  do  not  give  the  laxative  if  it  is  caused 
by  these  plants.  Then  follow  with  a  mod- 
erate dose  of  flax  seed  gruel  or  solution  of 
slippery  elm  or  some  well  boiled  gruels, 
any  one  of  these  three  will  do.  If  the 
horse  still  scoiine,  give  boiled  starch  or 
gum  arable.  Keep  the  horse  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  feed  dry  hay. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  Co..  BELLOWS  FALLS. Vt 


"YES— KOKOMO  KENL'K  IS  (  II  EAl'KK."     Hog,  Stuc  k, 
and  Ornamental  Fences  and  (iates.   Get  our  catalog  " 
net  price  list,  mailed  free  on  request.   They  are  worth  dollars  to  you. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO..  Stockton.  Cal.— Office  :  822  Main 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  nate  can  be  p'aced  at  any  dilveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Ib  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  itself,  in  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  AddreBS 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW  INVIGORATOR. 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bld£.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 


Can  n  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  pe>- 
fect  fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


ARE  NOT  ONLY  THE 
BEST 

but  the  cheapest  in 
proportion  to  actual  ca- 
pacity and  actual  life  of 
the  machines. 

They  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

The  separator  that  98% 
of  the  creamerymen  use 


SEND   FOR  A  CATALOGUE 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

1fl6-'67  BROADWAY  173*177  WILLIAM  «T. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

42  E    MADISON  ST.  14  £  16  PRINCESS  8T. 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 

DRUM  M  A  SACRAMENTO  STS  1018  WfctTE  UN  AVE. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

li7  Klrst  Prize  Klbbons;  60  Second  Prize  Ribbons; 
86 Third  Prize  Klbbons;  18  Fourth  Prize  Ribbons- 
A  Fifth  Prize  Ribbons;  2M  Champion  Ribbons. 

1!00  HEAD  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 

New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and  German  Coachers,  just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stablts.  J.  F.  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pacitle  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1800  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

8feg~  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  ~©» 

I  f  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  A  SDNS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  20-10  to 
•2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Thirty  nine  mountain  lions  were  killed 
in  California  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, and  a  bounty  of  $20  was  collected  on 
each  animal.  Of  the  counties  Humboldt 
leads  the  list  with  10  lions.  Many  of  the 
professional  lion  hunters  earned  from  $60 
to  $S0  a  month  killing  these  pests. 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years  Los 
Angeles  county  is  free  from  quarantine  of 
live  stock,  as  the  Texas  tick  has  been 
eradicated  and  the  stock  can  now  be 
shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  from 
this  county. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently decided  that  the  grazing  of  sheep 
without  permission  on  forest  reserves  was 
not  against  the  law. 

T.  B.  Owen,  of  Calexico,  has  sold  over 
702  head  of  mules  within  the  last  four 
months  In  the  Imperial  valley. 

The  report  of  the  live  stock  inspector  of 
Imperial  county  shows  that  171  head  of 
cows,  86  head  of  horses,  93  head  of  mules, 
and  a  few  other  animals  were  brought 
into  the  county. 

The  Alfalfa  Produce  Company  has 
leased  many  of  the  farms  around  Tehama, 
and  is  preparing  them  for  alfalfa  grow- 
ing. The  old  style  of  laying  the  land  out 
in  small,  uniform  checks  and  grading  the 
land  level  inside  the  check  lines  has  been 
abandoned  as  being  too  expensive,  and  a 
much  cheaper  method  is  followed.  It 
consists  of  checking  the  land  on  contour, 
and  where  permissible,  large  rectangular 
checks  are  made,  which  require  the  build- 
ins  of  the  check  ridges  and  ditches  and 
no  other  grading.  The  check  ridges  are 
raised  by  the  plow  and  "go-devil,"  which 
make  ridges  with  smooth,  sloping  sides 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  mow  them  with- 
out difficulty.  The  cost  of  the  work  varies 
with  the  land,  but  the  average  cost  of 
plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  checking, 
and  engineer  services,  amounts  to  $16  per 
acre. 

Twenty-seven  carloads  or  70uo  sheep 
were  recently  shipped  out  of  Roswel,  New 
Mexico,  by  Jaffa  Prager  &  Co. 

Phillo  Ogden,  of  Lake  county,  recently 
bought  four  imported  Cotswold  sheep.  He 
intends  bringing  in  several  more  of  this 
breed  to  build  up  his  flocks. 

The  price  of  meat  is  raising  rapidly  In 
Mexico.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
scarcity  would  not  touch  them,  but  so 
many  cattle  were  sent  into  the  United 
States  that  a  scarcity  is  now  being  felt. 

San  Diego  is  trying  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment inspector  appointed  to  inspect  Its 
meats  as  many  diseased  carcasses  were  re- 
cently found  in  some  of  the  butcher  shops. 

Julius  Olds,  of  San  Bernardino,  ren  nth 
bought  four  carloads  of  steers  from  Geo. 
Taylor,  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona. 
The  cattle  were  sold  at  $5.25  and  averaged 
in  weight  1928  pounds  apiece.  This  is  the 
highest  price  paid  in  many  years  for 
Arizona  cattle. 

Dick  Pritchett,  of  Vina,  Tehama  county, 
recently  killed  a  hog  which  weighed  600 
pounds. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Live  Stock  Associa 
tion  met  at  Lompoc  last  .week  and  have 
decided  to  furnish  its  members  with  live 
stock  quotations  for  both  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  markets. 

The  warm  weather  of  the  past  few  days 
has  started  the  grass  through  Arizona  so 
that  the  sheep  are  getting  in  fairly  good 
condition  after  the  scarcity  of  food  some 
weeks  ago. 

Ranchers  living  alongside  of  the  Riv- 
erside county  line,  north  of  Fallbrook, 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  their 
cattle,  which  stray  across  the  county  line 
and  it  requires  a  vast  amount  of  red  tape 
to  get  them  back  in  case  the  quarantine 
officer  runs  across  them. 

Edward  Taffe,  of  the  Wm.  Taffe  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  recently  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Flannigan  Land  &  Live 
Stock  Co.,  of  Nevada,  whereby  Taffe  agrees 
to  buy  all  the  unborn  lambs  of  Flannigan 


at  a  certain  price  per  head.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  25,000  lambs 
dropped  this  spring,  which  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  in  August.  September  and 
October. 

The  sheep  which  are  usually  sheared  in 
the  vicinity  of  Goldfield,  Nevada,  can  not 
be  sheared  this  year  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water,  as  the  mines  in  that 
vicinity  are  using  up  all  the  available 
supply. 

That  there  is  money  in  raising  hogs  is 
seen  from  the  following:  C.  O.  Walker,  of 
Tulare,  last  August  purchased  $172  worth 
of  hogs.  He  kept  them  all  winter,  sup- 
plied the  ranch  with  all  necessary  meat 
and  lard,  and  at  the  present  time  he  has 
10  fine  brood  sows,  a  large  number  of 
small  pigs,  and  10  fat  hogs  ready  for  the 
market. 

E.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently bought  450  "horseshoe  brand" 
horses  of  Oregon  for  $28,000. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


In  the  last  13  days  the  Woodland  cream- 
ery has  paid  out  over  $6000  for  butterfat. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  San 
Luis  Creamery  paid  38  top.  a  pound  for 
butterfat. 

R.  P.  Burr  is;  a  prominent  dairyman  of 
the  Ferndale  district.  Humboldt  county, 
recently  imported  19  thoroughbred  Jersey 
cows  from  Colorado. 

Last  week  the  Modesto  Creamery  was 
paying  37V&C.  a  pound  for  butterfat. 

W.  E.  Farno.  of  Oauiand.  is  sowing  125 
acres  of  land  to  alfalfa  near  Pleasanton 
on  which  he  will  operate  a  dairy. 

The  San  Luis  Creamery,  which  was  es- 
tablished on  the  first  of  January,  1910, 
by  B.  Turri  and  C.  Walters,  has  manu- 
factured 207,480  pounds  of  butter,  and 
has  paid  its  patrons  $57,567.  On  March 
13th  they  made  9820  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  day's  run. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Friesian  (  attle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale 

IOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle  Bes 
pedigree.    P  <>.  Box  321  Petaluma.  Cal. 


-iULLS  AN  U  <  UWS  HUH  SALE — Short  horue 
Durhams     ^ddreiw  ft.  S.  Driver,  \  ntelope.  Ca' . 

N.  H.  LO«  KK  CO.,  I.ockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  WINTRINGH  AM,  VHdnletown,  Lake  Co.. 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

C.  A.  STOWK  Stockton.  Berk  shire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshir  e  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    Nlles.    Ca  . 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Her  k  shires 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hobs. 

iEO.  V    BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  sau  Joaqu  n  i  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  se  se-. 

i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Rerkghlrea  nl«o  Shorthorn* 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff 
Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 


Fences  Cost  the  Least 
and  give  the  most 
returns  of  any  im- 
provements on  the 
farm 

Look  around  and  see  the  farmer 
who  has  money  in  the  bank  and 
who  buys  another  quarter-section 
every  few  years.  See  his  farm 
— it  is  fenced  hog-tight.  What 
is  good  for  him  is  good  for  you. 
Enough  feed  is  wasted  on  the  av- 
erage quarter -section  of  unfenced 
fields  to  feed  a  large  drove  of 
hogs. 

Any  American  Fence  dealer  will 
quote  you  figures  that  may  aston- 
ish you  on  fencing  your  farm  with 
heavy,  hog-tight  fence.  You  have 
no  idea  how  little  money  it  takes, 
considering  what  you  will  actually 
save. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard, 
stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven- 
wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world. 
Galvanized  by  the  latest  improved 
process — the  best  that  the  skill  and 
experience  of  years  has  taught. 
Built  on  the  elastic,  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effect- 
ively protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard 
usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service 
you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and 
all  conditions  and  you  will  find  that  the 
steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing 
are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  Baackes,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sale*  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago     New  York     Denver     San  Francisco 

NOTE— Dealers  Everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town 
and  have  htni  show  you  the  different  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  "HOW  TO 
BUILD  A  < 'HEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,"  furniaheu 
free  for  the  asking. 

Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


PETALUMA  POULTRY 
AND    LIVE  STOCK 


FOOD  BLENDER 


Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 

Operated  easily  wilh  a  3-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  3000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  just  two 
minutes  time. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy — always  in  order. 


THE  COR1ISS  OAS.  ENGINE 

Built  In  se-  eral  sizes,  Is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  Eastern-made  engines. 


Write  us  tor  details  of  either  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 

CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY,    PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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THE  CHERRY. 


(Continued  From  Page  24 1.) 

them.  This  discussion  is  suggested  by 
the  fact,  to  which  we  briefly  alluded  in 
our  issue  of  February  12,  that  ex-Lieut. 
Governor  Alden  Anderson  is  planting  this 
winter  what  promises  to  be  the  largest 
cherry  orchard  in  the  State — 125  to  150 
acres  of  cherries  in  a  block  along  the 
Cosumnes  river  in  the  southern  part  of 
Sacramento  county.  The  land  is  in  part 
river  bottom  and  in  part  "first  bench."  A 
pumping  plant  for  irrigation  will  be  pro- 
vided at  the  outset  and  the  trees  will  have 
water,  as  seems  to  be  needed,  from  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Anderson  is  experienced 
in  fruit  growing  in  the  Santa  Clara  and 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  &nd  all  lameneaB  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  otber  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C#"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  taking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  of 
all  forms  of  manual  labor.  Dependability — the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.  Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 
repairs. 

The  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agenw, 
«  are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  iu 

the  United  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stavenson  and  Ecker  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


Suisun  valleys  and  has  observed  the 
cherry  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  His 
practice  will  embody  his  conclusion  that 
"cherry  trees  need  some  water  to  carry 
them  through  the  long  summers."  The 
trees  will  be  on  the  Mazzard  root  for  the 
depth  of  rooting  which  will  suit  the  land 
and  the  regular  moisture  which  is  to  be 
assured.  The  planting  will  be  strongly 
Royal  Ann  and  Bing,  perhaps  one-third  of 
each,  and  the  other  third  will  include 
Black  Tartarian,  Lambert,  Rockfort  and 
Nonpareil.  This  collection  of  varieties, 
with  the  exception  of  Tartarian  and  Rock- 
fort,  allows  a  longer  time  in  harvesting 
than  the  softer  varieties  do,  and  by  hav- 
ing a  large  acreage,  Mr.  Anderson  will  be 
able  to  ship  his  own  carloads,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  shipping  cherries 
especially.  Transportation  facilities  are 
practically  at  the  gate  of  the  place.  The 
trees  will  be  set  24  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Anderson  counts  upon  the  fruit  in 
the  situation  he  has  chosen  ripening 
rather  early,  and.  of  course,  in  advance  of 
the  coast  districts.  It  is  expected  that 
from  500  to  600  employes  may  be  needed 
during  the  rush  of  u.e  picking  and  pack- 
ing, and  the  supply  is  to  be  in  part  drawn 
from  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  the  two 
cities  being  easily  reached  by  the  trolley 
cars  which  pass  the  place.  It  is  probable 
that  the  company  may  run  special  cars  if 
needed  to  carry  the  townspeople  from 
their  city  homes  to  their  rural  work,  and 
this  will  lighten  the  burden  of  caring  for 
pickers  on  the  place.  The  region  prom- 
ises to  become  notable  as  a  cherry  dis- 
trict, for  a  number  of  other  planters  have 
secured  acreage  adjoining  Mr.  Anderson's 
tract  for  the  same  fruit  he  is  planting. 

After  all  is  said  about  natural  and  com- 
mercial adaptation  to  cherry  growing, 
there  remains  the  necessity  for  careful 
and  intelligent  treatment  of  the  trees  and 
the  land.  The  well  kept  cherry  orchard 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  things  in  our 
fruit  growing,  and  the  handling  of  the 
land,  trees  and  crop  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting. The  chief  outlets  for  the  fruit 
are  through  canning  and  shipping.  Dry- 
ing has  never  been  largely  developed  in 
this  State  and  remains  at  present  as 
rather  a  remote  recourse.  The  Orego' 
growers,  having  been  hit  rather  hard  in 
the  marketing  of  fresh  fruit  for  reasons 
given  above,  are  looking  into  evaporating 
cherries  as  a  safety  proposition,  but  Cali- 
fornia growers  will  be  well  content  to 
proceed  along  easier  lines  which  now 
seem  to  be  open  to  them  for  a  consider- 
able increase  of  the  product. 


Be  wide-awake,  hustle  and  make  tracks, 
but  do  not,  under  any  pretext,  make 
muddy  ones  on  your  wife's  best  carpet. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

Experienced,  sober,  reliable  married 
man,  no  children,  desires  position  as  fore- 
man on  grain  or  stock  ranch;  can  furnish 
first-class  reference.  Address  C.  B.,  4130 
Terrace  St.,  Oakland. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  I'ump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Itulletln  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  124  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

KROGH  PATEN1  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LOW  COST 


THE 
"WONDER 
i  WORKER" 


IRRIGATION  is  the  great  farm  wonder  of  this  age.  The  idea 
of  irrigation  is  not  new.    The  ancients  used  it  to  advantage. 
But  modern  progress  has  so  developed  the  idea  that  marvel 
upon  marvel  is  now  being  worked  in  this  country.    Uncle  Sam 
is  spending  $50,000,000  in  irrigating  his  vast  arid  wastes. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  irrigation  for  the  farmer  today  is  I  H  C 
irrigation.  It  will  transform  an  unprofitable  farm  into  a  paradise 
of  waving  grain  and  juicy,  delicious  fruit  and  abundant  garden 
truck — the  cattle  will  become  sleek  and  plump — and  all  about,  in 
the  home  and  throughout  the  fields,  the  atmosphere  will  be  bright 
and  joyous  with  a  new  prosperity.  I  H  C  irrigation  will  make  a 
farm  that  already  pays  pretty  well,  pay  even  better. 

v.  You  can  irrigate  your  own  farm  at  low  cost — with  an  inde- 
pendent, never-failing  system  of  your  own.  Apply  the  newest, 
most  modern  method  to  your  farming. 

Nature  has  given  you  the  water.  It  may  be  ponds  or  run- 
ning streams.  Pump  it  into  your  own  reservoir.  Let  heavy  rain- 
falls fill  your  reservoir  and  have  a  supply  for  the  hard  dry  spell. 
A  reservoir  will  cost  but  little  to  build.  Get  an  I  H  C  gasoline 
engine — it'll  cost  very  little  to  own,  and  then  you  have  your  irri- 
gating system  forever — for  this  powerful  little  engine  doesn't 
know  what  it  is  to  wear  out,  is  always  ready  for  work,  and  will 
pump  unlimitedquantiti.es  of  water  for  you  at  amazingly  little  cost. 

A  type  for  every  problem — all  sizes  for  all  farm  uses — verti- 
cal, horizontal,  stationary  or  portable — engines  on  skids — sawing, 
pumping  or  spraying  outfits.  Also  gold  medal  gasoline  traction 
engines.  Doubles  efficiency  of  farm  machines — operates  grinder, 
alfalfa  cutter,  mill,  separator,  churn,  pump,  thresher,  cider  press, 
etc.    One  day's  wages  of  hired  man  will  run  it  many  days. 

Investigate.  See  local  agent  now  for  catalogue  and  particulars — or 
■write  nearest  Branch  House  today. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;   Portland.  Ore.;  Spokane 
Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

_    INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago  USA 

frt  (Incorporated) 


IHC  LINE 

100(  FOB  THE  I.  t  C.  TRADE  MARK.    11  IS  A  Sill  OF  (ICFUFKCc  AND  1  GUARANTEE  OF  QUAIITT 


ROGERS  GENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


PIONEER  GENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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WAYSIDE  YARDS 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

High  Class  and 
Bred  for  Egg 
Production,  or 
Exhibition 

Purposes 

s.  c. 
White 
Leghorns. 

We  have  the 
combination  — 
Utility  and 
Fancy  —  We 
showed  the  finest  bird  in  the  show  of  800  exhibits 
at  Petaluma,  1909,  and  carried  off  all  Leghorn 
Prizes. 

We  want  the  trade  of  the  high  class  breeders 
of  the  Coast. 

Write  for  Prices. 
CARL   GREGORY,  Mgr. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

9  Prizes  from  !)  en- 
tries at  A.  V.  P. 
Ex.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

4  Firsts  and  all 
specials  at  San  Jose, 
'09.  Our  only  exhi- 
b  1 1 1  o  u  8  '09.  H0O0 
birds  on  ranch 
now.  We  breed 
for  layers  rirst.  We 
sell  any  afle.  day  old 
up.  P  u  1 1  e  t  s ,  10 
weeks,  sfi  per  dozen 
up. 

Ksks,  Mi  per  Hid. 
Setting  t"2  up.  S-nd 
for  prices,  free 
booklet,  etc.,  etc. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN, 
49  Washington  Ave., 


t 


1st  Prize  Hen 


San. lose  and  Petaluma,  08       San  Jose.  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Egts 
si  per  sitting,  *S  per  100. 
Kaby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  I..  SAI.KS, 
PETAL!' MA,  CAL. 


LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma.  California. 
Capacity,  40.000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
AH  Lending  Varieties, 
Rhode  bland  llrds.  Barred  or  white  iloeka, 
White   Minorca*  and  Leghorns. 
Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Kurns  distil- 
late furnishes  steady,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lmproved, 
SI00  acre  up.  <)ne-flth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday's  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Heaael  Station,  Between  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNKK  &  DORWARD 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  15,  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTKINOH  »M, 
Mid  '  letow  n.  Lake  County.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  PeUn  Duck.  Egga. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Fens.    Large  Birds.    Fine  Strain.    13  eggs 
Address  r-FO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


HATCHING  AND  REARING  THE 
CHICKS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  chick  being  well  born  its  success- 
ful rearing  under  proper  conditions  is 
simple.  Its  first  requirements  are  warmth 
and  quiet.  Unless  the  incubator  is  crowd- 
ed or  the  weather  warm,  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  chicks  in  the  machine  until  they 
are  some  48  hours  old.  or  till  the  morning 
of  the  23d  day.  In  all  these  matters  there 
can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  Good  judg- 
ment must  be  used  in  the  application  of 
the  best  of  rules. 

PKEFAJURG  THE  BBOQMBR, 

The  brooder  should  be  thoroughly  clean- 
ed, sunned  and  dried  and  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  under  the  hovers  as 
that  of  the  incubator  from  which  the 
chicks  are  to  be  removed.  The  bottom 
should  be  covered  with  an  inch  of  clean 
sifted  sand  or  soil,  and  over  this  an  inch 
or  two  of  chopped  hay  or  straw  that  is 
perfectly  sweet  and  dry.  Damp,  mouldy 
litter  is  death  to  chicks.  The  best  of  all 
litter  and  bedding  for  young  chicks  is  the 
dry  leaves  that  sift  out  of  alfalfa  hay. 
In  changing  the  chicks  from  the  incuba- 
tor to  the  brooder  use  a  warm-lined  bask- 
et. Guard  against  chills.  A  chilled  chick 
means  diarrhea.  The  scientist  is  hunting 
for  the  germ  of  white  diarrhea  and  dis 
infecting  the  hatching  eggs  and  hatching 
machine  till  the  chick  germs  as  well  as 
all  other  germs  are  in  a  demoralized  con- 
dition, but  all  kinds  of  chick  diarrhea 
come  from  chilling  in  connection  with 
poor  breeding  stock,  and  defective  incu- 
bation. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the  chicks 
from  the  incubator  before  they  are  4.8 
hours  old,  simply  place  them  under  the 
brooder  hovers,  darken  the  brooder  and 
keep  the  temperature  running  evenly  at 
the  proper  degree  of  heat.  On  the  morn 
ing  of  the  23d  day  sprinkle  pounded  shell 
over  the  sand  in  the  front  or  lighted  part 
of  the  brooder,  and  over  the  shells 
sprinkle  a  handful  of  first-class  chick  food. 
Near  this  place  pure  water  in  a  self-feed- 
ing fountain.  Now  watch  the  chicks  and 
you  will  enjoy  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
poultry  raising.  Such  skipping  and  flap- 
ping of  tiny  wings,  such  "sweeting"  and 
joy  with  which  these  tiny  bits  of  babes 
greet  the  world!  It  gives  one  a  fair  ap- 
preciation of  life. 

The  little  creatures  will  soon  tire  In 
their  first  outing  and  you  will  hear  their 
cuddling  call  for  the  hovering  warmth. 
Get  them  all  under  the  hovers,  remove  the 
water  fountain,  close  the  brooder  and 
leave  the  chicks  undisturbed  for  some  two 
or  three  hours.  If  the  chicks  are  allowed 
their  first  feed  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon on  the  2:id  day,  two  more  feeds  will 
be  sufficient  on  that  day,  one  just  before 
dark  and  the  previous  one  half  way  be- 
tween the  other  two.  The  less  they  are 
disturbed  the  better  lor  their  harmonious 
development. 

The  next  morning,  however,  they  will 
be  ready  and  eager  at  peep  of  day  for 
their  breakfast,  and  each  time  now  they 
may  be  allowed  out  longer,  and  from  now 
on  till  a  week  old  should  be  feed  about 
every  two  hours.  The  best  food  for  chicks 
at  this  period  is  a  good  brand  of  chick 
feed  alternated  with  rolled  oats,  such  as 
come  in  the  breakfast  packages  or  bought 
in  bulk.  They  eat  so  little  at  first  that 
one  may  readily  afford  the  regular  break- 
fast oats,  even  when  there  are  many 
chicks.  The  "Violet"  oats  we  have  found 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest,  brands. 
Though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it 
pays  to  make  chick  bread  for  the  chicks 
as  a  change  in  their  diet  for  the  first  Hi 
days.  Chick  food,  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  with  some  cooked  meat  and  plenty 


of  tender  greens  are  all  chicks  require, 
but  the  chick  bread  is  highly  relished  and 
utilizes  many  things  that  are  not  so  whole- 
some for  young  chicks  alone.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  likely  to  be  many  infer- 
tile eggs  from  the  incubator.  These  are 
not  good  for  the  young  chicks  alone,  but 
beaten  up,  shell  and  all,  and  baked  with 
the  chick  bread,  they  make  fine  growth 
and  are  entirely  wholesome,  also  skimmed 
and  sour  milk  may  be  used  in  mixing  it. 
When  sour  milk  is  used,  always  add  soda 
the  same  as  for  table  use. 

GUARD  AGAINST  HAD  HABITS. 

When  the  chicks  are  first  let  outside  of 
the  brooder,  which  should  be  about  the 
fourth  day  after  hatching,  there  are  two 
bad  habits  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  into,  viz..  toe-eating  and  huddling. 
The  former  comes  from  a  natural  craving 
for  animal  food  and  the  worm-hunting  in 
stinct,  and  the  latter  from  the  desire  for 
warmth  and  cuddling.  Hen  chicks  never 
acquire  either  of  these  habits.  The  tender 
call  of  the  mother  hen  brings  them  under 
her  wings  when  they  are  cold  and  tired, 
and  when  they  would  tweek  each  other's 
toes  her  warning  "don't"  in  hen  language 
is  a  more  effectual  check  upon  their  way- 
ward impulses  than  the  human  mother's 
"don't"  with  her  wayward  brood. 

The  habit  of  toe-eating  unless  checked 
at  the  start  is  one  of  the  most  distressful 
things  in  artificial  chick  raising.  The 
chicks  will  become  veritable  cannibals.  A 
glimpse  of  bare  flesh  or  a  mite  of  blood 
will  cause  them  to  devour  one  of  their 
number  alive.  To  prevent,  watch  the 
chicks  and  keep  them  busy  while  out. 
Have  ready  a  beef  or  sheep  heart  boiled 
tender  and  salted.  Cut  this  up  in  tiny 
strips  like  small  angle  worms,  and  when 
the  chicks  begin  to  go  for  each  other's 


toes,  scatter  a  small  handful  of  this  among 
them,  and  watch  them  have  the  time  of 
their  lives.  Such  pulling  and  hauling  and 
running  and  tumbling!  Toes  will  not  be 
in  it  now  except  for  running,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  through,  the  chicks  will  be 
tired  enough  to  take  a  long  nap.  This 
method,  together  with  watchfulness  the 
first  week,  will  keep  them  from  this  per- 
nicious habit.  Never  feed  them  raw  meat 
nor  keep  meat  hanging  up  in  their  pens. 

The  same  watchfulness  must  be  exer- 
cised the  first  week  to  prevent  them  from 
huddling.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  Hunch 
up  get  them  back  under  the  warm  hovers. 
Watchfulness  and  care  at  the  start,  will 
check  both  these  habits,  but  if  allowed  to 
get  headway  they  will  cause  distress  and 
serious  loss  in  the  hatch. 

After  the  chicks  are  a  week  old  keep 
tender  leaves  of  chard,  lettuce,  mustard 


POULTRY. 


I.  ST  A  NSFI KL1) — Breeder  of  all  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  Winner  of  all  display  prlz.es 
whereever  shown  to  prizes  and  4  sllver  cups 
this  season.  Dealer  In  new  and  second  hand 
incubators  and  all  varieties  cf  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  eggs,  Baby  chicks  of  all  varieties 
In  large  or  small  lots.  8201  E.  14th  8t ,  Frultvale. 


WHITE  and  HUFF  <  >RPINUTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous hirdsand  heavy  layers.  Wrltefor  prices. 
Some  choice  CockerelB  and  Eggs  now  ready . 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY — Sulll- 
van's  buffs  won  109  prizes  1909-10.  Eges  for 
hatching,  ?'2.00  and  S3.00,  <  ockerels,  S2.00,  83.00 
and  £5.00.  Hens,  >1.7.")  and  S2.E0.  W.  Sullivan, 
Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs  fur  hatching, 
5e  ea.  F.  I..  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  »  al 

HA NTA MS—  liolden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Eng  ewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Kgga.  Ed  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  P  WINNBURS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "tirsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  Eggs  for  hatching  and  Hare  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  it  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  .other. 
A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  ij  to  Jan. 
26,  the  coldest  weather  California  experi- 
enced In  40  years.  Is  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  Call  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.   Price  86.00.    Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DY8LE,  Graton,  Cal. 


You//  /ifa  this  fence 


It  is  Warner  Junior  Poultry  Fence 

made  just  as  the  picture  shows  of  No.  18  galvanized  ^ 
wire, woven  close  at  the  bottom  (1 J  inches)  and 
graduated  up.  Used  as  a  chicken  fence  it 
holds  every  small  chick  in.  When  put 
around  an  orchard  it  keeps  rabbits  out.  So  sturdy 
it  stands  alone  without  top  boards.  Comes  in 
three  heights,  3, 4  and  5  feet.  This  fen 
is  1  t5  times  as  strong  as  netting,  and 
would  be  more  economical  than 
netting  if  it  cost  more;  but 
you  can  buy  it  for  less, 

Your  dealer  will 
supply  you,  or 
write  to 


Hit  Western  Equipment  Co.,  Sun  Francisco: 
B.  F.  Kiorulff.  Jr.  O  Co..  Lot  Angeles. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 
Warner  Fence  Co.. 
Ottawa.  Kant.    Pueblo,  Colo. 
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and  the  like  tied  in  bunches  just  above 
their  heads.  Never  allow  these  to  get 
down  in  the  dirt  and  be  eaten  from  that. 
Cut  with  the  shears  tender  grass  or  grain 
blades  into  tiny  bits  in  teaching  them  to 
eat  greens  at  first.  Green  feed  comes  next 
to  meat  in  importance  with  young  chicks 
— in  fact,  it  comes  before  meat  in  import- 
ance. A  light  feed  of  the  latter  once  a 
day  is  sufficient  but  green  feed  they  need 
all  the  time  the  same  as  grain  feed.  Never 
feed  the  prepared  meat  products,  such  as 
blood  meal,  beef  scraps,  etc.,  to  very  young 
chicks.  All  such  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  diarrhea,  and  if  not  of  the  best  are 
deadly  to  baby  chicks.  A  few  plucks, 
fresh  beef  scraps,  and  the  like,  boiled  till 
tender,  chopped  with  onions  and  salted 
then  mixed  dry  with  shorts  or  bran  will 
feed  many  chicks  at  the  first  or  until  they 
are  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

CHICK  RULES. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing. 
Keep  the  chicks  warm. 
Keep  the  chicks  from  huddling. 
Keep  the  chicks  from  toe-eating. 
Keep  the  chicks  clean. 
Keep  the  chicks  "sweet — sweeting." 
Keep  the  chicks  from  "yap — yapping." 
Clean  the  brooders  and  runs  daily. 
Then  dust  with  lime  and  sprinkle  with 
sand. 

Remember,  mites  in  the  brooder  and  lice 
on  the  chicks,  are  as  disgraceful  as  lice 
on  your  children  and  bugs  in  your  beds. 

All  such  are  the  infallible  signs  of  ne- 
glect and  filth. 

Separate  the  cockerels  from  the  pullet 
chicks  as  soon  as  sex  is  distinguishable. 

Give  the  chicks  their  first  lesson  in 
perching  by  furnishing  the  brooder  runs 
with  a  wide,  low  perch  from  the  start. 

This  should  be  a  smooth  strip  of  scant- 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
60-ogg  size,  $5.50 
Cycle  Brooder, 
60-egg  size,  $8.00 

The  Philo  System— 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Mam  Office  :  EJmira,  New  York. 
Western  Office  ;  9  Madison  St.,  Oakl 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
nd,  Cal. 


PETALUMA 


Incubator  Results 

are  what  you  seek.   The  machine  is  a  means  to  I 
end.    Poultry  raisers  have  no  other  concern  J 
about  machines  than  to  get  results. 

INCUBATORSJ 

and  Brooders 

j  are    the  oldest  and  most   reliable  machines 
Ion    the    market    to-rlay.      Hatches   uniformly  I 
I  high  in  all  climates,  under  all  conditions.  Self-f 
regulating  ;  nd  ventilatl 
ing.  supplying  moisture  I 
where  needed.  Copper 
and  redwood  the  materi- 
als. Freight  paid  all  over 
U  S.    Free  late  catalog  I 
of  incubators  and  brood-  1 
Write  for  it. 

petaluma  Incubator  Co. 

»et»lr.ma,  Cal. 


ling  3  or  4  inches  wide,  and  at  first  placed 
but  6  inches  above  the  floor,  then  gradu- 
ally raised  as  the  chicks  learn  to  jump  on 
it  until  it  is  the  height  of  the  ordinary 
perch  when  the  chicks  are  some  six  weeks 
old. 

Never  allow  the  chicks  to  get  a  back-set 
or  come  to  a  stand-still  in  their  growth. 

Keep  the  chicks  comfortable,  keep  them 
happy— keep  them  GROWING! 


CROLEY'S 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 


Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 


Poultry  Notes. 

EGGS  IS  THE  MEAT  ON  WHICH  THIS  ATHLETE 
FEEDS. 

Edward  Novak,  a  student  at  John  Hop- 
kins University,  who  became  a  vegetarian 
two  years  ago  through  reading  Shelley's 
poems,  stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  of 
55  men  in  the  physical  test,  with  an  av- 
erage of  725  out  of  1000.  He  eats  from 
six  to  eight  eggs  per  day  and  drinks  three 
pints  of  milk,  with  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  season.  Since  adopting  this  diet  he 
has  not  gained  in  flesh,  but  in  endurance. 
He  has  been  an  athlete  for  nine  years 
and  asserts  that  he  can  run  greater  dis- 
tances and  has  greater  staying  power  than 
when  he  ate  meat. 


MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ried  out  in  all  cases  of  this  disease  is  to 
isolate  the  birds  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  The  droppings  should  be  destroy- 
ed, or  if  the  manure  is  to  be  used  for 
fertilizer,  it  should  be  treated  with  a  dis- 
infectant to  kill  the  eggs  of  the  tape- 
worm. The  chief  drugs  used  for  tape- 
worm infestation  are  extract  of  male 
fern,  turpentine,  powdered  kamala,  areca 
nut,  pomegranate  root  bark,  pumpkin 
seed  and  sulphate  of  copper.  According 
to  Zurn,  powdered  areca  nut  is  the  best 
tape-worm  remedy  for  fowls.  He  ad- 
vises the  administration  of  this  drug  in 
doses  of  30  to  45  grains  mixed  with  but- 
ter and  made  into  pills.  At  the  station 
Epsom  salts  and  turpentine  have  proved 
to  be  the  most  effective  agents  for  allay- 
ing the  troubles  arising  from  this  dis- 
ease. 


TAPE-WORM    DISEASE   OF  FOWLS. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station  has 
just  issued  a  valuable  bulletin  on  this 
subject  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing excerpts: 

The  spread  of  disease  among  domestic 
poultry  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  poul- 
try industry  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps this  has  never  been  more  noticeable 
than  within  the  last  two  months,  when 
an    outbreak    of    Nodular    Taeniasis  or 
Tape- worm  disease  occurred  in  one  flock 
at  this  station.    Hence  it  was  considered 
of  timely  interest  to  the  farmer  and  poul- 
tryman  to  know  the  cause,  the  life  history 
of  the  parasite,  and  the  treatment  which 
was  found  most  effective.    After  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  outbreak  at  this 
station,   it  was   concluded   that  it  was 
typical  of  the  trouble  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.    An  autopsy  was  performed 
when  one  of  the  affected  fowls  died.  All 
the  internal  organs  appeared  normal  ex- 
cept the  intestines,  which  were  filled  with 
gas  and  exhibited  nodular  or  pea-shaped 
growths  along  the  outside  walls.  When 
these  were  opened  up  several  tape  worms 
were  found.    In  two  other  cases  worms 
were  found  by  the  hundreds;  in  one-half 
inch  of  the  intestines  more  than  50  worms 
were  counted.    This  nodular  affection  of 
the  intestines  might  be  mistaken  for  tu- 
berculosis,   but    in    all    cases  attached 
worms  were  readily  detected  by  inverting 
the  intestinal  track.    The  life  history  of 
very  few  forms  of  tape-worms  is  definitely 
known,  but  it  is  conceded  that  the  in- 
festation is  transmitted  through  an  in- 
termediary host.     The  worms  have  no 
digestive  system  but  soft  liquid  nourish- 
ment is  derived  from  the  material  within 
the  digestive  canal  of  the  host.    The  tape 
or  flat  band  is  made  up  of  segments,  each 
of  which  contain  vital  organs.    The  seg- 
ments drop  off  one  by  one  and  reach  the 
exterior  in  the  droppings.    In  each  egg 
an   embryo   is   present  consisting   of  a 
round  mass  of  cells  bearing  hooks.  As 
soon  as  the  egg  has  been  discharged  it 
has  to  reach  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  sec- 
ond kind  of  animal  which  is  the  inter- 
mediate  host.     In   the  case  of  poultry 
this  may  be  a  true  worm,  snail,  ciusta- 
cean,  or  an  insect.    In  this  intermediate 
host  it  develops  into  a  larval  form:  in 
turn  this  larva  develops  into  an  adult 
worm  when  swallowed  by  a  chicken. 

Symptoms:  The  sick  bird  becomes 
emaciated.  During  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease at  this  station  it  was  noted  that  the 
droppings  in  nearly  every  case  contained 
considerable  yellow  mucous.  In  this  ma- 
terial may  be  found  the  tape-worm  seg- 
ments. 

Treatment:     The  first  rule  to  be  car- 


The  Home  Circle. 


Lullaby. 

When  a  little  child  lies  in  your  arms  at 
night. 

What  do  you  care  lor  care  '.' 
When  her  little  lips  sing  in  the evenlight, 

And  her  little  arms  clasp  you  there  ; 
When  a  little  child  lies  in  your  arms  at 
rest, 

And  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  purpling 
west, 

What,  do  you  care  for  the  toil  and  the 
stream, 

When  a  little  child  lies  in  your  arms  to 
dream? 

When  a  little  child  slumbers  in  sleep's 
sweet  fold, 
What  do  you  care  for  care'.' 
Hugging  her  close  in  your  arms'  enfold 

And  smoothing  her  silken  hair; 
When  a  little  child  drifts  'neath  the  lul- 
laby 

To  the  dreamland  sweet  of  the  dreamland 
sky, 

What  do  you  care  for  the  struggle  and 
strife, 

With  love  at  the  end  of  it  sweeter  than 
life?  — Baltimore  Sun. 


Build  a  House  to  Fit  the  Grounds. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Illinois 
State  University  was  treated  in  an  ex- 
haustive manner  the  best  methods  of 
planting  yards  for  artistic  effects.  The 
closing  paragraphs,  relating  to  country 
homes,  is  well  worth  reproducing  here. 

The  tendency  in  the  country  is  to  build 
a  house  like  one  seen  in  town,  regardless 
of  fitness.  Houses  in  the  country  look 
best  if  they  are  made  low  .  If  I  here  must 
be  room  upstairs  caves  can  be  brought 
low,  nevertheless.  Since  the  beauty  of 
a  lawn  comes  from  its  unbroken  smooth- 
ness,  the  entrance  to  I  he  house  is  best 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  front,  thai  the 
walk  may  go  al  one  side  of  the  yard,  leav- 


ing an  unblemished  lawn  in  front  of  the 
main  windows.  The  living  room  and  din- 
ing room  are  better  if  they  are  placed  to 
the  south  or  east,  as  first  choice,  north 
being  the  least  desirable.  As  much  of  the 
yard  as  possible  should  be  looked  upon 
from  these  rooms,  giving  the  best  posi- 
tion of  course  to  the  living  room.  It  is 
also  better  lo  look  the  length  of  the  yard, 
rather  than  across  a  narrow  portion. 

Most  yards  are  inconvenient  because 
badly  planned.  They  are  not  regarded  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rooms  of  a  house, 
but  the  spaces  into  which  a  yard  is  divid- 
ed, the  front  yard,  the  rear  yard,  and  the 
sides,  should  be  thought  out  the  same  as 
the  house  is  planned. 

If  one  may  assume  a  wider  lot  than 
fifty  feet,  the  best  rooms  can  be  arranged 
lo  face  over  a  large  lawn  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  gaining  seclusion  and  avoiding  the 
crudities  likely  to  be  in  sight  al  the  rear. 

High  School  Girls  at  Home. 

At  a  Massachusetts  high  school  an  in- 
teresting examination  was  recently  held. 
Twenty-six  girls,  members  of  the  same 
class,  were  given  a  list  of  30  questions. 
These  questions  bore  reference  lo  the  girls' 
knowledge  of  household  duties,  and  I  he 
answers  proved  decidedly  entertaining, 
says  the  Portland  Express.  Twelve  of  the 
2(5  said  they  could  make  bread,  18  could 
make  cake,  and  all  could  make  candy. 
Twenty-two  girls  had  built  a  kitchen  fire, 
20  had  cooked  beefsteak  and  20  asserted 
that  they  had  prepared  a  full  meal.  Only 
two  could  tell  what  a  trap  to  a  sink  is. 
The  making  of  starch  was  understood  by 
20  of  the  class  and  16  said  they  could  iron 
their  collars  and  cuffs.  Twenty  girls 
could  mend  their  clothes — at  least,  (hat 
is  what  (hey  claimed,  and  1"  had  made 
shirtwaists.  Seventeen  of  the  class  had 
made  but  one  shirtwaist,  but  there  was 
one  girl  in  the  class  who  had  made  •"><•. 
When  it  came  to  trimming  hats,  (here 
were  13  girls  who  knew  how,  and  13  who 
didn't  know  and  had  not  tried  to  learn. 
The  principal  of  the  school  framed  (his 
lisl  of  questions  and  considers  the  answers 
a  fair  exposition  of  the  domestic  knowl- 
edge of  the  average  high  school  girl.  He 
asked  the  questions  with  a  definite  objeel 
in  view.  He  wanted  to  be  certain  that  do- 
mestic science  was  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  school  studies.  After  the  answers  to 
his  30  questions  were  thoroughly  consid- 
ered he  admitted  that  there  would  be  no 
delay   in   establishing  the  new  course. 


WONDER   OIL  LAMP 


Sent  To  Your  Home 

Wo  want  yon  t<>  try  in  your 


j  pen 


elo 


..  with- 
■w.  100 

ate,  itn 


candle  power  Wonder  Oil  Lamp, 
own  eas  from  common  coal  oil  —  noma  on  in- 
candescent inantlo.  Six  times  cheaper  than  old 
stylo  lamp  and  far  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  eas.  40.000  families  now  nsiiiK.  The,  prir. 
of  this  lampis$6  no,  butto  introduce  It  quickly 
wo   will  mako  ono  person  in  each  locality  a 

Special  Free  Oiler  £ J-i&S 

Itnd  the  Wonder  Lamp,  expresi  prepaid.  W« 
want  to  placo  ono  for  domonstrati«n  purposes  in 
your  home  and  »Hk  that  gou  recommend  it  to 
your  nciL'i  1  Lot  tho  wonder  Lamp  light 

day. 


yoar  homo     Simply  Bond  your  natno  and  address  today. 

United  Factories  Co..  Dept.  34    Kansas  City.  Mo. 


WHY  use  the  "SUPERIOR"  Generator  j 


[ 


It  is  clean,  economical,  convenient. 
It  is  safe,  pleasant,  healthful. 
It  produces  the  best  of  light. 

and  you  can  do  your  cooking  with  one-half  the  labor. 

CATALOGUE  I  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
ON  REQUEST. 

SUPERIOR   LIGHT  &   HEAT  CO. 

151-153  N.  CLARENCE  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

ULUBU  AGENTS  W ANTKD. 


SAVE  YOUR  OLD 
CLOTHES - 
LET  US  MAKE  THEM 
INTO  A 
BEAUTIFUL  RUG 


THE  COST  IS  TRIVIAL 

and  you  have  a  Kloor  Ornament  that  will 
laxt  a  1 1.  1 1  in. 

CARPETS  CLEANED,  or  NEW  RUC.S  ID  tdeirolU  any 
old  rag«— a  "Thlnn  of  Itenuly"  mire. 
Writr  uh  fttr  parlirn'tir.s. 

CALIFORNIA  RUG  WORKS,  16,0.\V.„%A" 
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Perhaps  it  was  diplomatic  on  the  part  of 
the- principal  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
true  cause  of  the  ignorance  of  the  class  as 
a  whole — lack  of  home  training  and  home 
encouragement. 


Writing  Under  Difficulties. 


Harriet  lieecher  Ktowe  wrote  as  follows 
of  her  own  life :  I  was  married  when  I 
was 26  to  a  man  rich  in  (ireek  and  He- 
brew, Latin  and  Arabic,  and  alas,  rich  in 
nothing  else.  When  1  went  to  housekeep- 
ing my  entire  stock  of  china  for  parlor 
and  kichen  was  bought  for  eleven  dollars. 
Thai  lasted  very  well  for  two  years  till  my 
brother  was  married  and  brought  his  bride 
lo  visit  me.  I  then  found  on  review  that 
I  had  neither  plates  nor  teacups  to  set  a 
table,  wherefore  I  thought  it  best  to  rein- 
force the  establishment. 

With  the  first  money  1  earned  I  bought 

a  feather  bed  \fter  this  I  thought 

thai  1  had  found  the  philosophers'  stone. 
When  a  new  carpel  or  mattress  was  going 
to  be  needed  or  when  at  the  close  of  the 
year  it  was  evident  that  my  family  ac- 
counts, like  poor  Dora's,  "wouldn't  add 
up,"  then  1  used  to  say  to  my  faithful 
friend  and  factotum  Anna,  "Now  if  you 
will  keep  the  babies  and  attend  to  the 
house  for  one  day  I'll  write  a  piece  and 
then  we  shall  be  out  of  the  scrape."  So  I 
became  an  author — a  very  modest  one,  I 
assure  you,  and  remonstrating  seriously 
with  the  friends  who  thought  it  best  to 
put  my  name  to  the  pieces  by  way  of  get- 
ting up  a  reputation. 


Give  Them  Something  to  Do. 


Idleness  is  the  worst  of  faults,  but  the 
child  does  not  have  to  be  put  al  hard 
work  in  order  to  keep  him  busy.  If  he 
is  handy  with  tools,  let  him  have  tools. 
If  he  likes  horses  give  him  more  and 
more  the  care  of  the  team.  If  the  girl 
likes  dowers  let  her  have  a  Mower  bed.  If 
I  he  children  like  to  make  museums  of 
animals,  seeds  and  stones  let  them  doit, 
guiding  them  as  best  you  can.  We  bought 
a  box  of  tools  for  one  of  our  boys,  paying 
$1.50  for  it,  and  the  things  that  boy  and 
his  brothers  have  made  is  astonishing 
Thej  built  a  playhouse  out  in  the  grove; 
a  stable  for  the  goal  ;  sleds  for  the  family 
of  youngsters  ami  a  very  nice  wagon 
which  the  goat  draws.  They  made  Mower 
boxes  for  me,  and  other  things  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  'This  kepi  them  profit- 
ably occupied  for  many  hours.  A  room 
should  be  given  the  boys  for  this  work. 
It  may  be  in  the  barn  or  in  a  shed,  where 
they  can  hammer  anil  make  shavings  and 
do  all  sorts  of  things  without  disturbing 
other  people.  —  Mrs.  M.  L.  Easterly,  Al- 
bion. Neb. 


Sunflower  Philosophy. 


A  bad  graphophone  is  about  the  worst 
bad  thing  we  know  anything  about. 

The  trouble  with  cute  children  is  they 
soon  outgrow  it  and  become  impudent. 

Nature  knows  what  it  is  about;  it  is 
the  little  girls,  and  n  il  the  little  boys, 
who  want  to  hold  the  baby. 

It  is  hard  to  be  satisfactory.  If  you  are 
enthusiastic,  people  say  you  are  putting 
it  on  ;  if  you  do  not  enthuse,  they  say  you 
are  disagreeable. 

A  doctor  wants  his  friends  to  get  sick 
so  that  they  will  send  for  him.  He  knows 
his  enemies  would  not  employ  him,  so 
he  does  not  care  whether  they  are  sick  or 
not. 

Does  a  bride  ever  have  a  headache  on 
her  wedding  day  ?  If  she  doesn't  it  is  the 
only  occasion  in  most  women's  lives  when 
they  don't  require  a  sick  headache  to 
match  it. — Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  23,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

The  tendency  of  prices  is  still  down- 
ward, all  descriptions  showing  a  further 
reduction,  and  with  every  indication  of  a 
large  crop  and  fair  stocks  in  the  principal 
markets  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  re- 
covery. There  is  very  little  on  hand 
locally,  however,  and  trading  is  of  small 
proportion.  Local  dealers  quote  the  fol- 
lowing prices: 

California  Club   $1.85  @1.92^ 

Sonora    2.00  ©2.10 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.80  ©1.90 

Northern  Bluestem    1.95  @2.00 

Russian  Red    177 1.87  Vfc 

BARLEY. 

Additional  moisture  has  removed  all  pos- 
sibility  of  a  small  crop,  weakening  the 
market  quite  materially.  Future  quota- 
tions are  lower,  but  spot  grain  is  compara- 
tively scarce,  and  with  a  moderate  demand 
prices  are  fairly  well  maintained.  The 
tendency,  however,  is  downward. 

Brewing    $1.42% 

Shipping   $1.40  ©1.42% 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.37  hi  @  1-40 

Common  Feed    1.32  %©  1.35 

Chevalier    1.70  ©1.80 

OATS. 

This  market  is  about  at  a  standstill,  with 
little  on  hand  and  no  spot  demand  of  any 
consequence.  Weather  conditions  have 
caused  a  weaker  feeling  and  quotations 
show  a  general  decline. 
Red,  feed   $1.45 


©1.55 
©1.70 
@1.67% 
@1.70 


Seed    1.60 

Gray    1.60 

White    1.60 

CORN. 

Local  stock  is  unsettled,  as  there  is  none 
of  good  quality  on  hand.  Other  lines  are 
rather  easy,  but  quotations  show  no  par- 
ticular change,  trading  being  confined  to 
narrow  limits  on  all  descriptions. 
Manchurian  Small  Yellow ..  $1.65  @1.70 
California  Large  White   Nominal 


@1.75 
1.90 
©1.75 
©1.55 


Eastern  Yellow    1.70 

Eastern  White  

Egyptian — White    1.65 

Brown    1.50 

RYE. 

The  market  is  featureless,  both  demand 
and  supply  being  very  light.  Quotations 
are  nominally  as  before,  with  little  to  be 
had  under  the  top  figure. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.95  ©2.00 

BEANS. 

Limas  show  no  further  change,  but  are 
extremely  firm  and  in  good  demand.  The 
last  shipments  to  arrive  in  the  East  were 
moved  off  at  once,  leaving  the  market 
practically  bare,  and  supplies  on  the  coast 
are  being  rapidly  reduced.  Bayos  are 
again  quoted  higher,  as  there  has  been 
considerable  demand  for  them  of  late,  and 
stocks  are  becoming  depleted.  Pinks  con- 
tinue active  at  full  quotations.  Reds  and 
red  kidney  beans  are  a  little  easier,  but  in 
all  other  lines  the  firmness  is  fully  main- 
tained. 

Bayos,  per  ctl 


Garvanos 


.  .$5.70 

©5.90 

4.35 

©4.50 

4.40 

©4.60 

2.50 

©3.50 

2.25 

4.80 

Sl85 

3.80 

©4.00 

4.35 

©4.50 

.  .  4.75 

©5.00 

4.85 

©5.00 

6.40 

©6.60 

5.00 

©5.25 

Let  your  gifts  go  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver, but  don't  get  into  his  clutches 
yourself. 


Pea 

Pink 
Red 


SEEDS. 

The  season  of  activity  is  nearly  over  in 
all  the  lines  quoted,  though  there  will  be 
some  demand  for  alfalfa  for  a  week  or  two 
more.  All  prices  remain  as  before,  but  al- 
falfa is  a  little  stronger,  supplies  being 
pretty  closely  cleaned  up. 

Alfalfa    17     ©18  c 

tirooineorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00(g/  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     ©  4%c 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    3  94  ©  4V4c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

bellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Some  of  the  Northern  mills  have  reduced 
their  prices,  but  so  far  values  have  been 
steadily  held  in  the  local  market.  The  de- 
mand here  is  limited,  buyers  being  in- 
clined to  hold  off  in  view  of  the  weakening 
of  the  grain  market. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.40  ©7.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.20  ©6.60 

Superfine    5.40  ©5.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  6.00  ©6.20 
HAY. 

Arrivals  show  a  further  increase,  though 
this  is  occasioned  entirely  by  the  heavy 
movement  of  alfalfa  through  this  port  to 
the  North.  It  is  expected  that  this  move- 
ment will  come  to  an  end  before  long.  The 
arrivals  of  grain  hay  are  about  normal,  but 
the  market  is  inclined  to  weakness  on  most 
descriptions,  the  market  being  quiet  and 
unsettled  on  account  of  the  wet  weather. 
Fancy  wheat  hay  is  still  rather  scarce,  and 
occasional  sales  are  reported  above  quota- 
tions. Ordinary  grain  hay,  however,  is 
very  plentiful  and  outside  holders  are 
anxious  to  sell. 

c  hoice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00©17.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00©  17.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00©  16.50 

Barley    10.00©13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50@13.00 

Stock  Hay   7.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  quoted  a  little  lower  and  some 
decline  is  expected  in  all  the  leading  de- 
scriptions before  long.  The  demand  is  a 
little  stronger  this  week,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather,  hut  with  plenty  of  green  feed 
the  market  is  likely  to  quiet  down  verv 
soon. 


Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  ton    27.00©28.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50  ©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00©39.00 

Middlings    33.00(5)35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Oil  Meal    35.00 

Rolled  Barley   30.00@31.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.no 

Manhattan  Egg  Food.  100  lbs.  15c 
VEGETABLES. 

All  descriptions  of  onions  are  very  Arm. 
with  an  upward  tendency  in  prices,  Aus- 
tralian stock  being  readily  taken  at  full 
quotations.  Garlic  is  easy,  with  some 
pressure  to  sell.  Arrivals  of  asparagus  are 
extremely  heavy,  and  while  there  has  been 
some  shipping  demand  there  is  a  large  sur- 
plus on  the  market.  Prices  have  accord- 
ingly dropped  to  a  comparatively  low  level. 
Mexican  tomatoes  are  quiet  and  easy.  Rhu- 
barb is  quite  plentiful,  with  prices  tending 
downward.  Peas  show  a  wide  range. 
Southern  stock  being  weak.  Mushrooms 
are  offered  freely  at  lower  prices. 
Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.50©  1.55 

Oregon  Yellow   1.60©  1.75 

Australian    4.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   4%@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4     ©  10c 

Turnips,  per  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.25©  2.75 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.25©  1.75 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   10©  25c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   3©  5c 

POULTRY. 

Local  stock  is  still  scarce  and  largely 
nominal.  Arrivals  from  the  East  have  been 
very  heavy,  but  so  far  prices  have  been 
held  up  to  former  figures.  The  movement, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  clean  up  the 
market,  and  lower  values  are  expected  in 
a  few  days.  Pigeons  and  squabs  are  in 
good  demand  and  clean  up  readily  at 
strong  prices. 

Broilers   _  $  4.00©  5.50 

Small  Broilers   4.00 ©  5.00 

Fryers    6.50©  7.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@11.00 

Hens,  per  doz   7.50©  8.50 

Small  Hens    6.00©  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    7.00©  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown...  ft.50@ll.00 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    4.00©  4.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

There  is  little  shipping  business,  and  the 
local  demand  is  fairly  active,  but  the  move- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  market 
cleaned  up,  as  arrivals  are  still  increasing. 
Prices  accordingly  show  a  little  decline, 
and  are  barely  steady  as  quoted.  Storage 
butter  is  no  longer  moving,  but  packing 
stock  is  quoted.  The  following  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  26%c 

Firsts    25  %c 

Seconds    25  c 

Pac  king  Stock    24  c 

EGGS. 

Slightly  smaller  receipts,  with  a  moder- 
ate demand  for  shipment,  have  strength- 
ened the  market  for  the  moment,  prices 
being  firmly  held  at  a  slightly  higher  level. 
Little  change  is  anticipated,  however,  as 
the  production  is  sufficient  to  necessitate  a 
movement  Into  storage  most  of  the  time. 
California  (extras),  per  doz...  21  %c 

Firsts    21  c 

Seconds    20  c 

Thirds    lft^c 

CHEESE. 

Arrivals  of  local  stock  have  increased 
quite  materially,  causing  a  decline  in  both 
flats  and  Y.  A.'s.  The  market  has  re- 
covered somewhat  at  the  moment,  however, 
and  is  firm  as  quoted.  Oregon  Y.  A.'s  and 
Eastern  stock  are  unchanged. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  1514c 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  18%c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19 '£c 

POTATOES. 

The  market  is  without  any  notable  fea- 
ture, prices  being  held  with  some  firmness, 
though  there  is  not  much  demand  locally 
and  very  little  doing  in  a  shipping  way. 
Sweet  potatoes  remain  quite  firm. 

River  Whites    65©  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.35©  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.10®  1.20 

Early  Rose    1.35©  1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   2.25@  2.50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  are  now  arriving  freely 
from  the  south,  and  local  stock  will  prob- 
ably be  coming  in  within  a  few  days.  The 
southern  stock  is  not  moving  very  rapidly, 
and  while  the  most  attractive  lots  still 
bring  high  prices  ordinary  offerings  are 
lower.  Apples  have  been  moving  very 
freely  since  the  decline  of  last  week,  but 
with  continued  pressure  to  move  the  sur- 
plus in  storage  some  fancy  stock  has  been 
offered  at  very  low  figures,  causing  an 
easier  feeling  in  ordinary  lines. 
Berries — Strawberries,  basket.  12 %@  20c 
Apples — 

Fanev,  per  box   60c@  1.50 

Choice    50c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable 
to  business,  and  with  apples  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  cheaper  trade,  ordin- 
ary oranges  have  been  very  quiet,  fancy 
stock  moving  about  as  before  Arrivals 
continue  liberal,  but  prices  on  most  lines 
show  very  little  change.  Mexican  limes 
are  still  scarce  and  firm,  nothing  being 
obtainable  under  the  present  quotation. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.75 

Navels,  fancy    2.25©  2.50 

Choice    1.50©  2.00 

Common    1.00®  1.25 

Choice  Lemons    2.00®  2.25 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.25©  1.50 

Limes    6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
A  little  easiness  is  again  noted  in  some 
lines,  evaporated  apples,  peaches  and  apri- 
cots being  quoted  fractionally  lower. 
There  has  been  an  easier  feeling  in  apri- 
cots for  some  time,   the  spot   market  be- 


ing very  quiet,  though  there  is  little  stock 
to  be  had.  Offers  of  future  apricots  by 
local  packers  are  reported  on  a  basis  of 
about  6  %  to  7  cents  sweatbox.  but  no  busi- 
ness is  reported  in  the  country.  Packers 
are  reported  to  be  anxious  to  get  future 
figs  at  2%  cents.  Prunes  are  closely  clean- 
ed up  in  most  of  the  outside  districts,  and 
prices  are  firmly  maintained.  The  outlook 
is  better  in  regard  to  raisins,  with  con- 
siderable movement  at  top  quotation,  and 
packers  are  apparently  endeavoring  to 
move  the  remainder  of  the  crop  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  Some  future  business 
is  reported  in  the  East,  though  the  trade 
there  appears  unwilling  to  buy  except  on 
a  small  scale. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6     ®  t%C 

Figs,  black    2  c 

Figs,  white    4  c 

Apricots    9     ©  ft%e 

Peaches    4  »4  (&   4  9i  <• 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis   2  %  ©  2V4c 

Pears    4%@  6  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2  >4  ©  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    194  c 

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85     @95  c 
NUTS. 

Local  dealers  are  quoting  walnuts  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  for  some  time  past,  but  the 
market  is  In  a  strong  position,  with  no 
stock  of  any  consequence  left  on  hand. 
Almonds  are  held  at  full  quotations,  but 
there  is  not  much  movement  in  any  line. 
Almonds — - 

Nonpareils   14%@15  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13%c 

Drakes    10%  ©11  c 

Languedoc    9%@10%c 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1   12%@13  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8%@  9  c 

HONEY. 

White  and  water  white  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted,  has  become  quite 
scarce,  but  there  are  still  limited  offerings 
at  the  former  range  of  prices.  Inferior 
stock  is  offered  freely,  but  finds  little  de- 
mand at  any  prices. 

Comb    8     ©15  c 

Exeracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7%c 

Extracted,  Amber   5V4©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4    ©  4%c 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  quiet  at  the  moment,  the 
light  stocks  remaining  being  firmly  held. 
A  number  of  contracts  have  been  closed  in 
Sonoma  county.  1910  crop  being  at  the 
range  quoted,  with  14  to  15  cents  for  three 
year  contracts. 

1909  crop    18     ©25  c 

1910  contracts    15    ©17  c 

WOOL. 

Shearing  has  been  somewhat  interrupted 
on  account  of  the  rain,  and  prices  have 
not  yet  been  established,  as  local  buyers 
are  inclined  to  wait  until  shearing  is  gen- 
eral. The  Eastern  market  is  reported  dull. 
MEAT. 

Dressed  lambs  and  hogs  are  still  ex- 
tremely firm,  but  there  is  very  little  change 
in  prices  since,  last  week.  There  is  little 
business  in  hogs,  the  high  prices  having 
shut  oft  the  demand.  Heavy  calves  and 
mutton  are  more  plentiful  and  easier. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   -  8%c 

Cows   7  c 

Heifers    7%c 

Veal    9  @10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    12  tto 

Ewes    ll%c 

Lambs    12%®  15  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13%©14%c 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   5    ©  5%c 

No.  2    4%  ©5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4V»@  4%c 

No.  2    3  94©  4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2Vt@  2%c 

Calves:  Light    5  94  ©  6  c 

Medium    5%@  5%c 

Heavy    4     ©  4  94  c 

Sheep:  Wethers   6     @  6%c 

Ewes   5  V4©  5  94  c 

Lambs    7     @  7%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  10  (a  10  Vic- 
150  to  250  lbs   10i,4©10%(- 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 


Soecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  22. — The  or- 
ange market  seems  to  be  in  the  dumps 
right  now,  auctions  showing  up  rather 
poorly  for  two  weeks.  The  average  price 
received  at  ail  the  auction  points  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  was  $2.20  and  this  means 
but  little  more  than  80c.  a  box,  net.  to  the 
grower  for  fruit  on  the  trees.     This  does 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beinfe 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
In  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DnuKlan  2188. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


in  strong  appreciation  by  the  engineers 
of  San  Francisco,  who  have  to  do  with 
the  variety  of  scientific  methods  that  are 
being  enforced  in  modern  agriculture  on 
the  Coast  and  in  the  State.  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  the  only  agricultural 
journal  with  a  sufficiently  strong  clientele 
to  interest  and  appeal  to  the  professional 
or  technical  side  of  modern  agriculture. 


LOW  RATE  ??,r 
TICKETS  EAST 

SOLD. 

April  6,  7  and  8. 

May  11,  12,  13.  14.  25,  26  and  27. 
June  2,  3,  4,  24,  25,  26  and  30. 
July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  '6.  25,  26  and  27. 
August  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
September  1,  2,  3,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

SOME  RATES. 

Omaha    $00.00 

Kansas  City    S0.00 

Chicago    72.50 

Houston   G0.00 

New  Orleans    67. 50 

New   York    108.50 

Boston    110.50 

Tickets  sold  on  April  dates  for  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York 
and  Boston.  Good  for  15  days'  trip 
going.  Return  limit  three  months  from 
date  of  purchase.  Stopovers,  choice  of 
routes,  and  accepted  for  passage  on 
either  of  the  Great  Overland  Flyers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

Electric  Lighted — Chicago  in  Three 
Days. 


AH  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lighest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  rot.  Metal  in  bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Prices, 
Specifications,  Hydraulic  Data  and  General  Information  Furnished 
Upon  Request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.   Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  404  Equitable  Savings  liank  Mdg.,  Los  Angeles. 

210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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ROSTROM'S  $15.00  farm 

Hutu  aa«cMirviMr:  fil  ^-tf^TS-. .—   — «j 


LEVEL 


WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4i  0  yards,  therefore  ihe  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TALES'  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  Stnte  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  lor  all   kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK.  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING.  TER- 
RA) ING  and  eveiy  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  :i 
Level.  GTJ  AKANTEKIJ  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE.  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  in  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  tor  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FRANCIS  S1VIIXH   &  CO., 


Manufacturers 
  of   


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.     Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks- all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  ABphaltum 
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not  alter  the  fact  that  very  nearly  all  the 
growers  with  frostless  fruit  are  holding 
at  2c.  a  pound,  and  it  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  nerve  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to 
line  up  much  fruit  at  this  price.  It  is  be- 
ing done,  however,  and  if  the  buyer  will 
hold  for  a  short  time,  there  are  chances 
that  he  will  come  out  at  the  big  end  of  the 
horn.  If  the  estimates  of  a  total  crop  of 
26,000  to  27.000  cars  are  correct,  it  means 
that  there  are  but  6000  to  70ou  cars  of 
navels  yet  to  go.  and  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  May  last  year,  over  12,500  cars 
were  shipped,  certainly  much  over  10.000 
cars  of  this  amount  having  been  navels. 

Asking  prices  range  all  the  way  from 
$1.50  to  $2  a  box,  according  to  grade  and 
locality.  Fancy  orchard  run  stock  from 
Orange  county  is  quoted  at  $1.50,  and  is 
very  nearly  cleaned  up.  San  Diego  is 
nearly  through  shipping,  prices  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $1.65.  A  few  cars  of  Monro- 
via stock  were  offered  this  past  week  at 
$1.65  with  no  takers  and  was  a  fine  bar- 
gain as  the  fruit  is  worth  10  cents  a  box 
more.  Duarte  stock  can  be  had  at  $1.70 
to  $1.75,  San  Dimas.  $1.70;  Riverside.  $1.65 
to  $1.80;  Redlands-Highland.  $1.80  to  $2. 

The  lemon  inquiry  is  very  strong  with 
promise  of  better  things  for  the  future. 
The  price  lias  advanced  25c.<5/50c.  a  box 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  auction 
prices  arc  also  that  much  higher.  Lemons 
can  be  had  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $3,  cash. 
California,  according  to  grade,  locality  and 
reputation  of  pack. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  have  been 
9919  cars  of  oranges  and  1521  cars  of  lem- 
ons. To  same  time  last  season,  11,563  cars 
of  oranges  and  1848  cars  of  lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  California  Rug  Co.,  of  Oakland,  is 
represented  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Pjbess  this  week.  This 
company  is  one  of  the  foremost  engaged 
in  the  new  industry  of  rug  making  from 
refuse  or  old  rags.  This  industry  has 
grown  in  the  science  of  production,  so 
that  some  splendid  specimens  of  bright 
and  durable  rugs  are  evolved  from  the 
mass  of  old  rags  that  is  usually  thrown 
away  by  the  housewife.  Note  the  ad  and 
get  the  tip. 


The  Golden  West  Pump  Co.,  manufac- 
turing a  splendid  centrifugal  pump,  on 
Harriett  street,  near  Bryant,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  making  a  strong  announcement 
of  their  water-raising  device  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press.  We  would  advise 
every  reader  to  peruse  this  ad,  and  note 
the  features  offered.  Messrs.  Parsons  & 
Neff.  the  managers  and  inventors,  are 
both  young  men,  experienced  in  pump 
designs,  and  are  sparing  no  pains  to  give 
the  people  what  is  most  desired  and  most 
practicable  in  centrifugal  pumps. 


The  professional  directory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  this  week  contains  the 
new  cards  of  A.  C.  F.  Locke,  Crocker 
building,  an  engineer  in  foundation  work, 
and  an  expert  in  his  line;  Becker  & 
Becker,  civil  and  consulting  engineers, 
specialists  in  refrigeration  work;  C.  H. 
Bodwell,  San  Francisco,  civil  and  agricul- 
tural engineer.  This  trio  of  professional 
firms  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Coast  and  each  maintains  a  growing 
clientele  that  is  doing  things  in  Cali- 
fornia and  on  the  Coast.  The  professional 
directory  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grade 

Fertilizer 


Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  u  =  ed  anywhere  on  any  crop 
Convenient  for  use 
Increases  your  farm  values 
$3.oowor:h  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  ac:e  of  Grass  has  given  an  in- 
creased crop  of  iooo  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $35  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  addras  on  Poslal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


SUNSET  EXPRESS 

THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY 

To  New  Orleans  and  East,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Sunny  South. 

GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

exclusively  for  high-class  travel  be- 
tween California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 

CALIFORNIAN 

The  new  tourist  train  from  Southern 
California  to  Chicago  via  El  Paso,  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis. 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
Flood  Bdg.  Market  St.  Ferry  Depot. 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot. 
Broadway  and  13th  St.,  Oakland. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F".  WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange'  Bldg..  San 
Francisco.     Established  l»«o 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Hend  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    It  s  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


Equipped  with 
tbe  Famous 


NEW  WAY 


Air  Cooled 
Engine 


This  is  the  engine— 


ARE  WINNERS 

because  they  do  better  work — cost  less  to  operate— will 

spray  more  trees — will  last  longer  and  give  less  trouble 
it'sall  in  the  picture.  ' 

...         .  than  anv  old  fashioned  aflair  with  a  clnnisv  out-of-date 

No   tanks  or  com-  *  ^ 

plicated  triggers.        water  eoo,ed  enSine- 

ALL  NEW  WAY  SPRAYERS  will  operate  four  or  more  lines  of  hose 
at  200  lbs.  pressure.  The  rig  is  complete  and  consists,  besides  the  engine  and 
force  pump,  of  a  200  gallon  solution  tank,  mechanical  agitator,  tank  fill 
pump,  suction  hose,  discharge  hose,  bamboo  extensions,  etc.,  and  all 
mounted  on  housed-over  platform. 

ONE  LOOK  IS  PROOF 

Write  for  Catalog  S-9. 

HENSHAW,  BULKLEY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Il:i\  inu  Time  will  BOOB 
l«-  here  iikiiId.  and  you 

need  better  equipment 
than  you  now  have  for 
handling  your  new  crop. 

You  need  a  Derrick 
that  will  move  your  crop 
more  quickly  and  at  less 
cost  per  ton  than  is  pos- 
sible witli  vour  present 
outfit. 

The  device  you  need 
is  the 

SCHMEISER 
PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK. 

If  you  want  to  know 
about  it  send  a  postal 
with  your  address  to 


SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951  -955  N.  Main  St. 


Lot  Angeles.  Cal. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  1}  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500— 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  ofl'er  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction.  • 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  . 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buy  lng  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  or 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


IRRIGATION  PIPE 

Double  Riveted  and  Double  Dipped  Straight  Seam  Slip  Joint  Pipe 

M 


■  * 


Spiral  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  with  Bolted  .Joint— Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  Fitting 
Pumps — Water  Tanks — (Jasoline  Engines — Scandinavian  Pelting 

PHONE  MAIN  195 


i 


^~  Incorporated 

0Tl'  \^>t_gr^^>  WEST  sAhT/^treet 
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SAN     UOSE,  CAL. 

(ieneral  Commission  and  Manufacturers'  Agents 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Pat.  Pending.  Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  PACIFIC  RURAL  Pkkss. 


the  BLUE  PAIL 


AXLE 
GREAS 

In  constant  use  for  15  years  I  Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily.   I  Use  it  on  your  Harvesters. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  « 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

The  Influence  of  the  Sire. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Paul  Parker. 

On  account  of  the  widespread  influence  of  the 
sire  in  a  herd  he  should  be  selected  with  consid- 
erable care.  See  that  he  has  good  ancestry.  His 
pedigree  and  certificate  should  be  scrutinized 
closely.  It  is  safe  only  to  trust  those  pedigree 
associations  which  are  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  it  is  equally  unsafe  to  ac- 
cept certificates  issued  by  associations  which  have 
not  obtained  this  recognition. 

The  certificate  of  registry  is  the  signed  under- 
taking of  the  pedigree  association  that  the  animal 
in  question  has  been  recorded  with  a  certain  num- 
ber, in  a  certain  volume,  with  a  certain  parentage 


ally  coarse.  The  disappointment  and  failure  of  ' 
many  farmers  in  stock  breeding  is  due  to  this  one 
fact,  they  permit  some  unscrupulous  owner  of  a 
huge  hull,  hoar  or  a  stallion  to  persuade  them  the 
animal  in  question  will  raise  a  race  of  giants,  but 
when  put  to  the  test  a  lot  of  irregular  animals  is 
the  result.  An  average  sized,  smooth,  well  knit 
sire  will  produce  young  of  greater  uniformity  and 
size  than  any  monster. 

People  often  ask.  why  all  this  hubbub  about  the 
"sire  being  half  the  flock."  etc..  is  not  the  female 
just  as  influential  in  moulding  a  herd  ?  Yes,  she 
exercises  an  influence  but  only  in  a  small  way.  In 
a  year's  time  a  sire  will  probably  make  his  pres- 
ence felt  50  times,  the  females  but  once.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  much  easier  to  improve 
a  herd  through  the  agency  of  the  sire  than  through 
the  female.    It  is  much  easier  to  find  out  if  a  good 


send)  females  the  progeny  seem  to  have  most  of 
the  delects  of  both  and  none  of  the  virtues. 

This  power  to  transmit  individual  qualities  is 
called  prepotency  and  it  is  essential  in  all  sires, 
and  for  this  reason  sires  should  be  selected  with 
care,  as  defects  are  transmitted  as  easily  as 
virtues.  He  should  he  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  type  which  is  to  be  raised,  and  then  this  line 
of  breeding  followed  closely,  the  ultimate  object 
being  performance  and  utility.  A  sire  should  be 
bought  with  the  view  of  building  up  some  point  in 
a  herd  or  getting  rid  of  some  defect.  "When 
heavier  animals,  good  grazers,  or  earlier  matur- 
ers  are  desired  buy  with  that  object  in  view,  so 
that  each  succeeding  generation  will  be  better 
than  the  previous  one. 

Some  stock  misers  seem  to  think  that  all  they 
have  to  do  to  raise  good  stock  is  to  buy  good  in- 


Bunch  of  Pulp-Fed  Stock  Under  the  Oaks  of  [Monterey  County. 


and  itself  guarantees  nothing  save  that  the  ani- 
mal has  been  recorded  with  the  number  given. 
No  degree  of  excellence  or  of  individuality  is  im- 
plied by  the  pedigree.  It  relates  to  ancestry  solely 
and  outside  of  its  value  as  an  evidence  of  pure 
breeding  guarantees  nothing.  It  makes  the  ani- 
mal neither  better  nor  worse  individually. 

After  one  is  satisfied  with  the  ancestry  of  a  sire 
the  individuality  of  the  animal  itself  should  be 
examined  closely.  It  should  meet  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  requirements  of  the  breed.  Never 
choose  a  weak  or  feminine  looking  sire,  insist  on 
that  "masculine  beauty"  which  spells  prepotency. 
Choose  rather  from  perfection  of  shape  than  from 
size  and  weight.  Because  a  sire  is  large  and 
heavy  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  progeny  will 
•  be  so.  Although  "like  breeds  like"  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  rules  and  this  seems  to  he  one  of 
them.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  most  breeders 
that  the  progeny  of  extremely  large  and  heavy 
sires  are  never  uniform  in  size  and  they  are  usu- 


sire  gets  stock'  like  himself.  He  can  be  mated  with 
a  number  of  females  and  his  first  year's  progeny 
will  he  numerous  enough  to  justify  or  condemn  his 
further  use.  Females  are  much  more  difficult  to 
test.  Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  progeny 
of  any  ewe,  sow.  cow  or  mare  can  he  numerous 
enough  to  enable  a  breeder  to  he  sure  she  is  trans- 
mitting her  own  good  qualities  to  them. 

The  purer  the  breeding,  the  greater  the  power 
of  a  pedigreed  sire  to  stamp  his  qualities  on  his 
progeny,  especially  on  a  scrub  or  grade  female.  A 
good  example  of  what  a  good  sire  will  do  is  Been 
in  the  case  of  some  stock  recently  taken  oil'  the 
Gabilan  ranch  near  Salinas.  Some  25  years  ago 
.(esse  I).  Carr.  the  owner,  bought  a  pure  bred 
roan  Short-Horn  bull  and  put  him  on  the  ranch. 
Although  this  bull  lias  been  dead  1  •">  years  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bull  is  still  found  in  the  increased 
size  of  the  roan  steers.  A  grade  bull  could  not  do 
this,  no  matter  how  good  the  individual  qualities 
and  excellences.    When  a  grade  sire  crosses  with 


dividual  sires  and  after  that  all  their  troubles 
cease.  They  expect  the  animals  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  not  long,  however,  when  they 
are  treated  in  this  manner  before  they  are  all  run 
down  and  the  results  are  far  from  profitable. 
When  pure  bred  stock  can  not  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  it  is  better  to  buy  scrub  sires  because 
their  long  suit  is  being  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  they  will  prosper  where  better  bred 
stock  will  die. 

The  two  most  common  mistakes  is  either  to  turn 
the  sires  out  in  the  fields  with  the  other  animals 
where  they  soon  wear  themselves  out,  or  lock 
them  up  in  close  confinemnt.  in  dirty  pens  or 
stalls  where  they  can  get  neither  exercise  nor 
fresh  air.  They  should  have  plenty  of  good  bone 
and  muscle  producing  food,  but  not  fattening 
foods,  as  a  fat  sire  can  do  no  good  to  his  owner. 

Good  feeding  and  management  of  a  sire  is  as 

essential  as  good  breeding,  and  no  one  can  get 
results  unless  these  factors  go  hand  ill  hand. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  ■">  p.  M.,  Mar.  29,  l!Hu  : 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Dale. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.51) 

38.29 

88.16 

54 

36 

Red  Bluff 

.58 

16.45 

74 

;w 

Sacramento 

.20 

12.15 

16.78 

70 

42 

San  Francisco... 

.86 

19.16 

lit.:;:: 

63 

44 

San  Jose  

.82 

14.1H 

10.96 

68 

38 

Fresno   

.44 

10.02 

8.17 

68 

38 

Independence... 

.02 

4.77 

8.05 

68 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.27 

21.11 

17.  Hit 

70 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.90 

12.29 

13.82 

66 

44 

San  Diego  

.78 

'.u;:; 

S.7ti 

04 

46 

The  Week. 

Again  we  commend  the  figures  higher  tip  in 
this  column  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  readers. 
These  arc  statistics  which  are  riot  dry.  They  arc 
fairly  juicy  with  delights — actual  and  anticipated. 
They  drip  with  the  "water  of  vegetation"  which 
the  plant  physiologists  so  highly  praise,  from  the 
point  of  view  id*  the  plant  itself,  for  the  plant  evi- 
dently likes  to  almost  hurst  its  buttons  with  it. 
And  it  is  hardly  less  joyous  in  the  aggregate,  Per 
it  constitutes  a  flood  of  prosperity  to  the  farmers 
and  to  all  those  who  farm  the  farmers,  as  the 
Baying  goes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
this  suggestion,  -lust  look  at  the  figures  and 
think  what  it  means  to  have  from  one  to  three 
acre-inches  of  water  spread  over  all  the  land  just 
at  the  time  when  water  can  do  most  good  as  the 
plants  enter  the  h  ome  stretch  toward  fruition. 
It  is  not  strange  that  all  our  correspondence  this 
week  reflects  the  general  satisfaction.-  "farming 
looks  fine  in  this  district"  is  the  most  frequent 
wording  of  the  universal  feeling. 

As  unusually  good  crops  seem  now  to  be  assured 
almost  everywhere  in  the  State,  interest  is  awak- 
ened in  measures  pertaining  to  their  successful 
handling.  Naturally  the  most  impressive  question 
is:  '"how  are  we  going  to  be  this  year  for  labor?" 
We  cannot  answer  it.  but  still  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  talking  about  it.  Evidently  we  shall 
need  a  large  amount  of  labor  this  year.  There  is 
only  this  in  the  way  of  encouragement  Labor 
situations,  although  often  trying  and  disappoint- 
ing, are  never  quite  as  bad  as  anticipated.  There 
always  seem  to  be  some  few  stringers  or  other 
connections  upon  which  most  people  are  able  to 
get  over,  even  on  bridges  which  seem  at  a  little 
distance  impossible  of  crossing.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  this  will  be  the  case  this  year  also,  al- 
though some,  on  doubt,  will  have  to  drop  a  pari 
of  their  burden  of  enterprise  into  the  troubled 
stream  of  losses  and  disappointments  through 
forced  dependence  upon  untrustworthy,  inefficient 
and  unreasonable  labor.  It  is  a  condition  which 
cannot  be  immediately  improved,  and  yet  one 
which  should  be  everlastingly  forced  toward  im- 
provement . 

An  appreciative  subscriber  who  is  building  up 
a  dairy  enterprise  in  the  San  Joaquia  valley 
called  the  other  day  and  suggested  that  we  ought 


to  be  doing  something  to  arouse  the  people  to  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  better  labor  supply,  In  his  own 
case  he  is  discouraged  because  he  cannot  get 
good  milkers  to  stay  with  their  job.  and,  there- 
fore, has  no  enduring  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  with  his  time  and  money.  He  is  disap- 
pointed with  Portuguese,  because  they  go  away 
and  start  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
hold  of  a  corner  of  a  chance.  He  abhors  the  Jap- 
anese, because  they  say  "yes"  when  they  mean 
"no."  and  strike  with  frequency  of  a  quarter- 
hour  clock.  Our  friend  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
and  gave  us  his  opinion  quite  unrlatteringly  of 
the  various  other  races  as  laborers,  and  of  the 
world  as  a  hollow  show  for  enterprise,  and  then 
repeated  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  something  to 
assist  capable  farmers  to  get  reliable  help  even  to 
the  end  of  ransacking  the  world  for  the  right  kind 
and  forcing  it  to  come  to  do  its  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  California.  We  arc  sore  with  the 
conviction  that  our  subscriber  is  righl  :  we  ought 
to  be  up  and  doing  something  in  that  line  in- 
stead of  reclining  on  a  velvet  divan  and  dictating 
smug  sentences  on  the  joys  and  profits  of  Cali- 
fornia farming  life  to  a  diamond-decked  steno- 
grapher. Hut  what  can  we  do  .'  We  might  dis- 
charge the  stenographer  and  let  our  subscriber 
take  his  chance  of  catching  her  for  a  milkmaid, 
but  if  she  should  prove  as  cold  to  his  cows  as  she 
is  to  the  fervor  of  OUT  composition,  his  only  pro- 
duct would  be  ice  cream.  Hut  no.  if  we  should 
make  this  our  greatest  personal  sacrifice,  we 
could  not  help  the  situation  worth  mentioning: 
Perhaps,  however,  our  subscriber  merely  intended 
that  we  should  tell  other  people  to  do  something 
and  to  that  we  are  not  averse.  Possibly  our  sub- 
scriber will  accept  such  vicarious  service  ami  al- 
low us  to  return  to  our  luxurious  indulgence  in 
dreams  id'  the  future  of  California  when  all  vexed 
questions  shall  have  reached  their  own  solutions. 

Hut  what  can  we  do  .'  We  are  prone  to  suggest 
that  the  coming  legislature  should  take  up  the 
question  and  appoint  labor-snatchere  to  go  into 
all  parts  of  the  world,  select  people  who  will  al- 
ways work  and  never  strike  or  lie  and  never  de- 
sire to  yet  land  and  make  homes  for  themselves, 
and  having  found  such  paragons  of  desirability 
tell  them  where  they  can  dig  up  a  bounty-bag 
when  they  yet  to  California.  Uncle  Sam  will  not 
allow  contracts  to  be  made  with  them,  but  that, 
perhaps,  is  not  necessary.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  making  some  ringing  demands  upon  the  State 
to  do  its  duty  towards  its  own  prosperity  in  this 
line  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  line  does  not 
seem  to  reach  anywhere.  It  was  recently  re- 
ported from  Honolulu  that  it  cost  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  nearly  $100,000  to  briny  from  the 
Azores  a  few  weeks  ago  874  Portuguese  men, 
women  and  children  for  the  plantations — immi- 
grants who.  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who 
have  had  much  to  do  with  them,  arc  the  most 
worthless  lot  that  was  ever  brought  to  those 
islands.  Figures  show  that  up  to  December  31, 
1909,  there  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
immigration  fund  through  the  collection  of  the 
2%  special  income  tax  for  that  purpose  the  sum 
of  *147.207.93.  while  the  expenditures  totaled  .+94,- 
044.88.  with  the  bills  not  all  in.  Of  this  amount 
spent,  almost  all  went  toward  getting  the  Portu- 
guese. Hut  our  subscriber  does  not  care  for 
Portuguese,  although  the  kind  he  knows  are  prob- 
ably much  better  than  the  Hawaiian*  captured, 
so  we  drop  them. 

The  Hawaii  ans  seemed  to  have  secured  a 
promise,  at  least,  of  better  luck  with  other  kinds 
of  men.  Their  Board  of  Immigration  has  secured 
about  300  Russians  from  Manchuria,  and  the 
agents  report  that  they  have  secured  about  1000 


more  subjects  of  the  Czar.  The  Russians  thus  far 
brought  to  Hawaii  are  said  to  be  turning  out 
fairly  well  as  plantation  laborers,  but  how  they 
will  wear  is  a  question  that  can  be  answered  only 
after  they  have  been  there  a  good  while  longer. 
In  addition  to  the  immigrants  being  brought  in 
by  the  Hoard  of  Immigrat  ion.  the  planters'  labor 
bureau  is  actively  engaged  in  getting  Filipinos, 
over  1(M)(I  of  whom  have  been  secured  during  the 
past  two  or  three  months.  They  arc  not  looked 
upon  as  particularly  desirable  citizens,  but  they 
are  cheap,  and  the  plantations  need  labor. 

Of  course,  the  Hawaiians  have  not  swept  the 
whole  world,  but  they  probably  struck  places 
where  sweeping  was  supposed  to  be  particularly 
productive,  and  their  experience  may  be  helpful 
m  any  effort  which  our  people  may  desire  to  make. 
It  is.  however,  quite  a  question  whether  the  peo- 
ple who  move  most  easily  are  the  kind  we  want. 
With  us  the  Hindus  and  the  Japanese  are  most 
moveable  and  our  people  do  not  find  them  satis- 
factory. We  often  sigh  for  the  surplus  from 
European  multiplication,  but  even  there,  there  is 
a  question  of  desirability.  We  have  just  received 
an  invitation  to  become  ;  mber  of  the  Immi- 
gration Restriction  League,  a  non-political  and 
non-sectarian  organization,  with  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Since  1804.  it  has  led 
the  agitation  for  the  better  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting immigration  laws,  and  the  enactment  of 
needed  legislation.  It  is  opposed  only  to  such 
immigration  as  lowers  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  average  of  our  people.  This  league  in- 
forms us  that  immigration  the  coming  year  will 
again  be  near  the  million  mark.  Of  recent  immi- 
gration, one-fourth  over  14  years  of  age  could  not 
read  or  write:  three-fifths  were  of  the  Slavic  and 
Iberic  races  of  Europe;  nearly  one-third,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  had  no  occupation-, 
three-fifths  were  destined  for  only  four  States. 
In  1908,  the  foreign-born  population  of  13:6^ 
Furnished  lo.6%  of  the  criminals.  20.8%  of  the 
paupers,  and  29.5%  of  the  insane.  Between  1904 
and  1908.  the  aliens  in  these  institutions  increased 
34  per  cent. 

A  startling  collection  of  undesirable  citizens 
surely!  If  the  figures  in  the  last  two  sentences  do 
not  double  up  on  the  same  people  in  two  or  more 
classes,  it  appears  that  about  one-eighth  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  furnishes  about 
two-thirds  of  those  who  are  either  a  pest  or  a 
burden  upon  the  people.  Evidently  the  lesson  of 
exclusion  of  such  an  element  is  clear.  And  it 
must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  certain  ex- 
clusion is  already  in  practice.  Probably  the  devil 
only  knows  what  badness  we  escape  from  :  we 
only  know  what  we  are  getting  as  things  now  are. 


It  seems  a  little  doubtful  then  whether  we 
should  go  into  the  highways  of  the  world  and 
compel  people  to  come  in.  One  suggestion  seems, 
however,  safe  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
Three-fifths  of  a  million  immigrants  who  came  in 
last  year,  for  example,  went  into  only  four  States 
of  the  Union,  and  one-fifth  of  a  million  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  that 
fact  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  for  work.  This 
State  might,  with  advantage,  maintain  an  immi- 
gration bureau  in  New  York  with  a  proper  outfit 
of  interpreters  who  could  select  from  the  mass  of 
incomers  those  accustomed  to  farm  labor  and  of 
good  intention  to  work,  and  assist  them  in  proper 
ways  to  continue  their  journey  to  this  State.  In 
this  way  the  over-settlement  near  the  port  of  ar- 
rival could  be  reduced  and  the  right  kind  of  labor 
placed  where  it  would  do  most  good  for  the  coun- 
try and  for  itself.  Probably  a  part  of  the  crime, 
pauperism  and  insanity  of  the  foreign-born  could 
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be  prevented  also  by  wider  distribution  and  se- 
curing better  chances  for  immigrants  to  live  de- 
cent lives. 

The  Immigration  Eestriction  League,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  asks  us  to  express  an  opinion  on 
these  points  which  are  restrictive.:  "1,  further 
selective  tests  for  immigrants;  2,  obliging  aliens 
to  be  able  to  read  in  some  language ;  3,  increas- 
ing the  present  head-tax  of  $4,  and  if  so  to  what 
amount;  4,  requiring  immigrants  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  while  seeking  work." 

We  consider  these  requirements  as  promising 
from  the  point  of  view  of  restriction  and  they  are 
certainly  rational  as  prerequisites  to  the  action  of 
our  naturalization  laws  as  well  as  to  the  reduction 
of  the  country's  burden  of  foreign-born  misfits  of 
humanity.  We  think,  however,  that  there  might 
possibly  be  some  remission  of  requirements  on  the 
part  of  those  who  can  be  really  certified  as  law 
abiding  and  industrious,  and  some  way  by  which 
States  needing  labor  might  arrange  to  take  such 
incomers  immediately  away  from  the  purlieus  of 
Atlantic  seaboard  States  which  are  getting  too 
great  a  percentage  of  foreign-born  population. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  suggestion  is  practi- 
cable, but  we  make  it,  in  part,  to  satisfy  our  dairy 
subscriber  that  we  are  trying  to  get  up  and  do 
something  for  his  needs,  and  in  part  to  convey 
our  conviction  that  the  United  States  needs  quite 
as  much  of  the  world  as  we  are  getting,  provid- 
ing what  we  get  are  of  the  right  kind. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Uses  of  Lime  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  gathering  information  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  lime  is,  and  should  be 
used  in  California  on  the  farms.  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  by  calling  the  farmers'  attention  to 
the  use  of  lime  to  arouse  considerable  interest  in 
this  substance.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  ob- 
tain at  first  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  we  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  as  being  in  a  position  to 
know.  I  think  by  increasing  the  general  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  use  of  lime  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving healthful  conditions  around  the  home,  as 
a  general  disinfectant  and  preservative  when  used 
as  a  spray  or  whitewash,  and  as  a  food  for  the 
Q  soil  its  employment  would  increase  and  the  public 
be  benefitted. — Reader,  Kansas  City. 

Although  analyses  show  that  our  soils  naturally 
contain  about  three  times  as  much  lime  as  Eastern 
soils,  the  application  of  lime  is  found  desirable  in 
the  case  of  adobe  or  clay  soils,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  friable,  and,  therefore,  easy 
in  cultivation  and  more  suitable  for  plant  growth. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  gypsum  or  sulphate 
of  lime  used  as  a  stimulant  for  application  to  al- 
falfa lands.  There  is  a  very  large  use  of  lime  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  lime-sulphur 
and  lime-copper  sprays  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
jurious insects  and  fungi,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  selling  the  hydrate  of  lime  in  California 
for  these  purposes  are  doing  very  well.  Ordinary 
builders'  lime  for  sprays  and  the  refuse  from  lo- 
cal lime  kilns  for  use  in  the  soil  are  largely  em- 
ployed. But  although  various  uses  have  been 
mentioned  above,  they  are  all  relatively  less  in 
total  amount  in  California  than  in  the  Eastern 
States  where  the  soils  are  older,  having  been 
cropped  for  a  longer  period  and  are,  besides, 
naturally  deficient  in  lime,  as  has  been  stated. 

How  Much  Eucalyptus  and  Where? 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  long 
it  will  take  eucalyptus  trees  to  grow  to  merchant- 
able value:  that  is.  in  setting  them  out  while  very 
small,  say  12  to  15  inches  high,  these  taken  from 
the  hot-beds  and  grown  from  the  seed.  Also  how 
long  thev  should  be  irrigated  after  planting  to  be 


sure  of  their  continued  growth  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  the  land  near  Anaheim,  California,  is  suit- 
able for  this  purpose? — Enquirer,  Indiana. 

How  long  it  will  take  a  12  inch  seedling  to 
reach  a,  profitable  size,  say  12  inches  in  diamter, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  available  and  also 
upon  the  temperature ;  for,  on  good  soils  with 
sufficient  moisture,  the  high  temperatures  of  our 
interior  valleys  cause  a  more  rapid  growth  than 
is  attained  in  the  coast  district.  How  long  they 
should  be  irrigated  depends  upon  how  much 
water  they  can  get  naturally.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  land  near  Anaheim  upon  which  a  satisfac- 
tory growth  of  eucalyptus  can  be  attained.  There 
are,  in  fact,  many  groves  of  eucalyptus  in  that 
region.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  plenty  of  poor 
land  not  far  from  Anaheim,  just  as  there  is  in 
every  part  of  the  State,  upon  which,  perhaps,  no 
suitable  growth  could  be  secured.  The  adjective 
"near,"  from  a  promoter's  point  of  view,  is  very 
elastic.  It  is  not  safe  to  generalize  in  this  matter. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  character  of  the 
particular  piece  of  land  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  located  in  order  to  form  any  trust- 
worthy judgment  on  the  subject. 

The  Outlook  for  Broom  Corn. 

To  the  Editor :  Broom  corn  at  the  present  time 
is  way  up  in  price,  but  that  is  an  indication  that 
everyone  who  has  ever  grown  broom  corn  is  likely 
to  plant  it  this  year.  I  shall  plant  a  few  acres  at 
any  rate  and  would  like  all  the  information  you 
can  give  me  about  the  outlook  in  California.- - 
Farmer,  Glenn  county. 

Nothing  but  a  local  experiment  will  determine 
whether  you  can  get  a  satisfactory  brush  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  your  vicinity.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  high  price  of  broom  corn  will  stimu- 
late production,  but  under  quite  sharp  limitations 
in  California,  because  a  good,  satisfactory  brush 
cannot  be  grown  on  dry  plains,  although  a  good 
product  is  made  in  the  river  bottoms  not  far  away. 
But  there  are  so  few  people  in  California  who  un- 
derstand how  to  handle  broom  corn  to  produce  a 
good  commercial  article,  and  there  are  such  rigid 
requirements  in  the  size,  quality,  etc.,  that  those 
who  break  into  the  business  without  proper  knowl- 
edge cannot  command  even  profitable  prices. 
Therefore,  if  your  enterprise  is  conducted  with  a 
full  knowledge  and  with  proper  local  conditions  it 
would  not  encounter  such  a  local  disadvantage  in 
the  great  increase  of  the  product  as  one  might 
think  at  first. 

Root  Grafts  and  Starters. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  if  piece-root 
grafting  can  be  successfully  done  in  orange  trees? 
If  so,  at  what  season  of  the  year,  and  what  is 
proper  length  of  root  and  twig  to  be  used?  Also, 
what  is  meant  by  "foster-mother  root"  grafting? 
— Novice,  Dinuba. 

We  have  never  heard  of  root-grafting  the  or- 
ange as  a  method  of  commercial  propogation. 
There  is,  however,  no  question  of  its  success  as  a 
graft  if  you  get  things  right.  Orange  trees  killed 
to  the  ground  by  freezing  have  been  given  new 
top  by  grafting  in  the  root.  There  naturally  must 
be  some  good  reason  against  root-grafting  as  a 
nursery  method:  probably  because  budding  is  a 
simpler  and  more  successful  method.  As  you  are 
interested,  it  might  be  desirable  for  you  to  try  a 
few  root  grafts  to  see  what  success  you  have.  This 
is  about  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  do  it.  Use 
a  root  piece  and  scion  each  about  six  inches  in 
length  and  plant  in  sandy  soil,  one  bud  above  the 
surface. 

"  "A  foster-mother  root"  is  simply  a  piece  of  a 
root  which  acts  as  a  "starter"— and  this  less 
sentimental  name  is  generally  used  for  it.  Sub- 
sequently roots  strike  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
scion  which  is  made  long  so  that  its  lower  end 


may  be  well  covered  in  the  ground.  Various 
plants  that  are  hard  to  start  from  cuttings  may 
be  easily  brought  upon  their  own  roots  in  this 
way. 

Non-Bearing  Currants. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  difference  in  currants  as  in  straw- 
berries? Do  some  plants  fertilize  others?  I  have 
six  good  sized  bushes  and  for  three  years  only  one 
bore  fruit,  while  the  others  are  barren.  They 
are  perfectly  healthy  bushes  and  well  cared  for 
as  far  as  I  know  about  them. — Amateur,  Alameda. 

Currants  have  a  complete  blossom  and  are  not 
divided  as  strawberries  are,  some  varieties  having 
complete  blossoms  and  others  pistillate  or  stamin- 
ate.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  cur- 
rant, like  some  other  fruit,  might  be  benefited  by 
receiving  the  pollen  from  plants  of  some  other 
species.  This  they  would  be  likely  to  have  for  the 
bees  look  out  for  that.  The  probability  is  that 
some  other  factor  produces  the  non-bearing  of 
these  plants.  If  we  had  such  a  case  we  should 
start  new  plants  by  taking  cuttings  from  the  bush 
Avhich  bears  satisfactorily,  and  unless  the  old 
plants  assumed  a  better  behavior  before  the  new 
plants  were  ready  to  bear,  we  should  pull  them 
out.  Sometimes  certain  plants  refuse  to  bear  for 
reasons  which  are  not  fully  understood.  There  is 
a  chance,  of  course,  that  you  have  plants  of  two 
varieties  one  of  which  is  naturally  a  shy  bearer 
under  your  conditions.  Therefore  multiply  the 
kind  which  shows  gratitude  for  your  care  and 
burn  the  other. 

Tomato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  send  you  a  sample  of' our 
soil  which  I  wish  to  plant  to  tomatoes  so  that  you 
can  analyze  it,  and  tell  me  what  phosphate  to  use, 
and  how  to  use  it  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  for  that  particular  vegetable  ? — Grower, 
Humboldt  county. 

Analysis  will  tell  you  nothing  about  the  soil 
for  this  particular  purpose  which  you  cannot  al- 
ready learn  from  the  growth  of  plants  which  have 
been  tried  upon  it.  If  it  grows  other  garden 
plants  well,  it  will  grow  tomatoes,  providing  the 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions  are  kept 
right.  You  have  to  be  very  careful  in  applying 
fertilizers  to  tomatoes,  because  you  are  apt  to 
stimulate  the  plant  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
blossoms  fall  and  the  plant  is  apt  to  become  un- 
productive. It  would  be  best  to  try  and  grow  the 
plant  without  the  application  of  any  fertilizers, 
using  land  which  has,  perhaps,  been  fertilized 
with  stable  manure  for  some  other  crop  a  year  or 
two  before,  or  if  you  have  no  such  land,  make 
your  experiment  upon  the  soil  in  its  present  condi- 
tion before  undertaking  any  treatment.  If  you 
get  only  a  fair  growth  of  plant  and  still  no  fruit 
sets,  an  application  of  superphosphate  should  bo 
tried:  also  top  the  plants  above  the  early  bloom 
stems.  Sometimes  this  treatment  will  bring  the 
fruit. 

The  Best  Fertilizer  for  Sand. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  best  fertilize  soil 
that  is  pure  sand? — Beginner,  Coronado. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  pure  sand  is  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  because  it  not  only  supplies  all 
kinds  of  plant  food,  but  increases  tbe  humus  in 
the  soil,  which  is  exceedingly  important  in  mak- 
ing the  sand  more  retentive  of  moisture  as  well 
as  more  productive. 

Sweet  Pea  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  is 
the  bed  of  an  old  slough  and  in  which  the  soil  is 
very  rich,  but  unfortunately,  a  larpe  portion  of  it 
is  covered  each  year  by  water.  I  have  been  won- 
dering if  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  sweet  peas 
on  a  commercial  basis  on  that  portion  of  the  land 
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from  Which  the  Water  drains  off  early  in  the 
season,  and  am  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
water  must  he  from  the  surface  to  make  it  pos- 
sihle  to  prow  sweet  peas  commercially? — Reader. 
San  Francisco. 

Growing  sweet  peas  for  seed  is  a  special  busi- 
ness which  should  he  undertaken  by  no  one  who 
has  not  been  trained  not  only  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  sweet  pea  seed,  but  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  varieties  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
prow  and  is  ready  to  put  in  a  lot  of  money  keep- 
ing them  straight.  As  to  the  adaptation  of 
soils,  we  believe  the  land  of  which  you  speak 

would  he  ill-suited,  because  in  order  to  gel  ;i  g  1 

growth  of  the  plant  it  should  be  planted  early 
and  should  make  a  sturdy  winter  growth  as  a 
foundation  for  satisfactory  blooming  and  seed 
formation  early  in  the  summer.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  soil  should  be  particularly  deep, 
luit  the  surface  must  be  in  good  condition  all 
through  the  winter,  and  the  water  not  near 
enough  to  render  the  available  soil  inhospitable. 


Horticulture. 


A  SOUTHERN  OREGON  WAY  WITH  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Southern  Oregon  naturally  resembles  Califor- 
nia in  some  respects  and  the  experience  of  a 
strawberry  grower  in  the  Medford  district  as  told 
by  a  writer  for  the  Missouri  Fruit  Grower  is  prob- 
ably more  suggestive  nearer  home  than  it  is  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  may  be  helpful  to  be- 
ginners in  this  State.  It  is  an  account  of  per- 
sonal operation. 

"My  soil  is  strong,  sandy  and  clay  loams.  Of 
course  the  sandy  soil  is  apt  to  need  more  irriga- 
tion, or  in  other  words  is  more  apt  to  need  irri- 
gation, than  some  of  the  other  soils,  but  by  the 
use  of  water  from  my  well,  I  get  a  double  crop 
instead  of  a  single  one. 

"They  have  a  slight  slope  to  the  south.  I  was 
told  by  an  old  fruit  grower  that  before  I  set  out 
my  plants  the  ground  should  be  utilized  for  some 
cultivated  crop,  such  as  potatoes,  beans  or  corn 
for  at  least  one  year  previous,  so  I  planted  beans 
for  a  year.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing as  far  as  possible  such  insects  as  the  wire 
worms,  white  grubs  and  cut  worms.  Then  before 
planting  I  plowed  my  soil  as  deeply  as  I  could,  so 
as  to  pet  all  organic  matter  of  whatever  nature 
Completely  turned  under.  Then  I  pulverized  by  a 
harrow  and  rake  and  by  the  time  I  was  through, 
pay  ground  was  reduced  to  a  condition  which 
WQUld  have  been  an  ideal  seed  bed. 

"Then  came  my  problem  of  selecting  the  plants. 
1  insisted  upon  knowing  whether  or  not  the  plants 
had  been  grown  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
replanting  or  whether  they  had  been  allowed  to 
yield  a  crop  of  fruit  besides  the  young  plants,  as 
this  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  strength  of 
them.  I  set  my  plants  in  the  fall.  Of  course  in 
Rogue  River  Valley  that  was  all  right,  but  it 
would  not  apply  to  all  sections,  for  in  some  places 
and  particularly  in  the  Middle  West,  the  winters 
are  so  cold  that  they  will  force  the  young  plants 
out  of  the  ground  and  ruin  them. 

"With  the  coming  of  spring  the  cultivation  be- 
gan.  I  have  used  the  many-toothed  harrow  and 
find  it  very  convenient.  My  principal  object  is 
to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground  which  has  ac- 
cumulated during  the  winter  rains.  Some  years 
the  rains  come  in  such  regular  seasons  and 
arc  so  well  distributed  throughout  the  year,  that 
irrigation  is  not  necessary  at  all,  but  some  years 
I  employ  the  ditch  system,  making  small  trenches 
between  the  rows,  allowing  just  about  as  much 
water  on  the  ground  as  [  think  it  would  get  from 
a  good,  hard  shower,  then  I  shut  off  the  water. 
This  method  preserves  the  sweet  and  juicy  flavor, 
merely  giving  the  plants  a  drink. 

"But  very  little  if  any  fertilizing  is  necessary, 
although  occasionally  I  do  use  a  nitrate  which  I 
make  myself.  1  dissolve  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  12 
quarts  of  water  and  apply  by  pouring  one  pint  of 
the  solution  on  each  hill.  Of  course  T  would  not 
recommend  this  or  any  other  one  fertilizer  as  be- 
ing the  best  for  different  soils  and  different  cli- 


matic conditions  govern  that.  In  using  the  ni- 
trate, however.  I  have  found  that  about  200 
pounds  per  acre  give  best  results. 

"Many  oi  the  fruit-growing  sections  farther 
north  and  where  they  have  a  greater  amount  of 
rainfall  than  we  have  in  southern  Oregon,  arc 
handicapped  from  perfect  strawberry  growing 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  heavy  spring  rains 
conn'  at  an  inopportune  time,  while  the  plants  are 
in  blossom,  which  destroys  the  pollen,  injures 
the  stigmas  and  interferes  with  complete  fertili- 
zation, with  the  result  that  when  the  fruit  comes 
on  there  are  more  nubbins  than  first-class  luscious 
fruit.  That  is  not  the  case  here  and  the  per- 
fect blossoming  season  allows  perfect  fertiliza- 
tion and  the  result  inevitably  of  perfect  fruit. 

"The  fact  that  we  have  no  dew  in  this  valley 
enables  us  to  get  into  the  field  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  before  the  sun  is  high  enough  to 
make  work  uncomfortable,  we  have  most  of  the 
daily  picking  done.  I  have  found  it  as  essential 
to  have  a  strawberry  packer,  as  the  apple  and 
pear  growers  have  their  individual  packers.  I 
made  a  sort  of  an  amateur  packing  table  by  tack- 
ing cheese  cloth  over  a  frame  3x3  feet  square. 
One  packer  can  take  care  of  three  pickers,  and 
this  not  only  puts  the  fruit  in  better  condition, 
and  looks  better,  bringing  a  much  better  price  on 
the  market,  but  it  also  gets  the  fruit  up  quicker 
after  it  has  left  the  vines  than  would  be  possible 
for  four  pickers  to  do  if  they  were  at  all  careful 
in  arranging  the  fruit  in  the  boxes.  All  the  ber- 
ries which  have  no  stems,  or  which  are  too  small 
to  look  well,  are  supplied  to  the  cannery  here  in 
the  valley,  and  the  full  crop  is  marketed  in  one 
way  or  another  and  much  higher  prices  obtained 
for  the  whole  than  would  be  possible  if  all  were 
mixed  in  together  and  sold  at  a  lower  rate." 


A  CASE  OF  ROOT  KNOT. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  recently  destroyed  my 
five  acre  peach  orchard  because  all  the  trees  (15 
years  old)  were  full  of  "root  knot."  and  also  the 
peaches  were  of  the  white  variety  and  therefore 
of  very  little  value  commercially.  The  old  trees 
were  taken  out  last  spring.  One  year  ago  the  be- 
ginning of  March  I  planted  young  apricot  trees 
between  the  peach  trees.  The  young  apricot 
trees  were  on  peach  roots.  The  soil  is  a  light, 
sandy  loam.  For  some  reason  the  young  trees 
did  not  grow  well,  about  80  dying  out  of  40O.  The 
remaining  trees  are  not  first-class  in  size,  al- 
though they  have  grown  fairly  well.  Today  I 
took  up  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  trees  and 
found  them  badly  affected  by  "root  knot."  I  shall 
want  to  plant  my  orchard  again  and  desire  to  ask 
these  questions: 

Would  you  advise  planting  apricot  trees  in  a 
soil  so  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  root  knot? 

Is  there  any  way  of  killing  the  root  knot  in  the 
soil  before  planting  young  trees?  • 

The  old  orchard  destroyed  being  peaches,  what 
would  yon  advise  planting:  the  apricot  trees  on  a 
peach  root,  or  apricot  trees  on  their  own  roots? 
Do  they  have  root  knot  as  badly  as  the  peach 
root  ? 

Would  you  advise  planting  trees  with  dormant 
buds? 

My  trees  were  grown  in  Texas  and  they  looked 
all  right.  Is  it  better  to  purchase  trees  grown  in 
California  ? 

Will  dormant  bud  trees  grow  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  than  the  others? 

Pl.AXTKlt. 

Riverside  county. 

|  We  should  use  the  land  for  other  profitable  pur- 
poses for  another  year  if  possible  before  replant- 
ing. A  cultivated  crop  like  corn,  roots  or 
squashes  would  be  best  in  preparation  for  fruit 
trees.  We  know  of  no  way  to  kill  root  knot  in 
the  soil  before  planting,  except  to  use  the  land 
for  crops  not  affected  by  the  trouble.  Apricot 
trees  on  apricot  roots  are  perfectly  satisfactory 
if  the  soil  contains  moisture  enough  and  not  too 
much,  and  if  the  trees  are  not  eaten  up  by  goph- 
ers. The  apricot  root  is,  however,  rather  less  sub- 
ject to  knots  than  the  peach.  We  should  plant 
yearling  trees  rather  than  dormant  buds,  and 
should  always  prefer  California  grown  trees.  As 
a.  rule,  dormant  bud  trees  will  not  grow  so  rapidly 
as  budded  yearlings. — Editor.] 


THE  CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT. 

We  are  being  asked  whether  the  Circassian 
walnut  woidd  not  be  a  good  kind  to  plant.  Evi- 
dently someone  has  been  impressed  by  the  popu- 
larity of  this  variety  as  yielding  an  ornamental 
wood  for  furniture  and  interior  finish,  and  has 
transferred  the  reputation  to  the  desirability  of 
the  nut.  However  that  may  be.  the  Circassian 
walnut,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  lumbering 
and  not  a  pomological  proposition,  but  is  inter- 
esting even  from  that  point,  of  view.  In  a  recent 
consular  report  concerning  the  building  of  a  new 
railway  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  we  find  this  para- 
graph : 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  many  of  the  villages 
along  the  water  courses  and  around  the  shores  of 
Lake  Van.  in  the  coves  and  inlets,  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  walnut  timber  growing,  some  of 
the  trunks  being  of  enormous  size,  upon  which 
are  knotty  growths  that  would  make  them  of 
great  value  could  they  be  properly  secured  and 
shipped  to  market.  There  is  some  little  business 
done  in  this  line,  the  output  going  to  Marseilles, 
but  it  is  done  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  waste- 
ful manner  by  native  prospectors,  and  shipped  to 
be  sold  on  commission  with  the  result  that  the 
returns  are  small :  and  as  the  expenses  are  heavy 
there  is  practically  no  money  for  the  shippers. 
The  supply  of  walnut  is  limited,  but  there  is  a 
reasonable  amount,  and  it  is  wonderfully  cheap 
as  it  stands,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  Circassian  walnut,  so  popular  in  the  furniture 
market,  a  considerable  trade  may  be  done  in  this 
line  for  a  time. " 


Fruit  Marketing. 


LODI  RULES  FOR  SHIPPING  FRUITS. 


In  the  course  of  the  current  commendable  ef- 
fort for  standardization  of  fruits  many  local 
regulations  will  come  forward  which  will  embody 
that  local  experience  which  must  be  the  basis  for 
the  framing  of  general  regulations  when  the  time 
comes  for  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  try  to  keep 
all  readers  informed  of  the  local  transactions  in 

1  his  line. 

The  committee  appointed  in  February  by  the 
Lodi  fruit  growers  to  recommend  rules  for  stan- 
dardizing the  Lodi  pack  of  fruits  the  coming 
season  has  submitted  its  report  and  its  adoption 
has  been  secured.  The  rules  and  recommenda- 
tions as  adopted  are  as  follows: 

Plums  and  Prunes. — Standard  4  basket,  4% 
crate,  with  %  cleat  under  cover,  packed  three 
tiers  not  more  than  5x6  and  uniformly  numbered 
in  every  tier,  and  every  tier  to  be  equally  well 
packed,  fruit  to  be  free  from  worms,  scab,  crack- 
ed pits,  bruise  or  blemish,  to  be  carefully  picked 
and  every  fruit  to  have  its  bloom  and  stem  re- 
tained, package  to  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Apricots.    Same  as  plums  except  stems. 

Pears. — Shall  be  packed  with  neatness  and  uni- 
formity, four  or  five  tiers  to  the  box.  free  from 
worms,  bruise  or  defect:  no  pear  to  be  less  than 
2%  inches  in  diameter  for  five  tier  and  2'/o  in- 
ches in  diameter  for  four  tier,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  oft  pounds  to  the  box.  Half  boxes  may  be 
packed  with  three  tiers  not  less  than  2]/4  inches 
in  diameter.  Covers  of  the  box  to  be  sprung  and 
number  of  tiers  to  be  plainly  marked  on  the  box. 

Peaches. — Peaches  to  be  packed  in  three  sizes. 
72  and  larger.  84  and  larger.  96  and  larger;  all  to 
be  well  matured,  judged  by  color,  free  from 
worms,  bruise  or  defect,  and  package  to  present 
a  neat  and  uniform  appearance.  The  bottom  and 
top  layers  must  contain  the  same  number  and 
size,  sides  of  boxes  to  be  sprung.  These  gradings 
to  be  applied  to  standard  boxes  and  that  no  other 
than  standard  dimension  boxes  be  used.  Each 
box  to  have  stamped  upon  it  the  number  of  pieces 
of  fruit  that  it  contains. 

Grapes. — 1.  The  use  of  the  ordinary  four  bask- 
et crate  conforming  to  the  present  required  tariff 
measurement  of  5  inches  in  depth  and  16  inches 
in  width,  inside  measurement,  and  17%  inches  in 
length,  outside  measurement. 

2.  Grapes  to  bfl  well  trimmed  and  culled,  pack- 
ed uniform  in  condition  and  quality  from  bottom 
to  top. 

3.  All  grapes  to  be  suitable  for  packing  pur- 
poses must  be  free  from  "shot"  grapes,  mildew. 
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injury  from  hauling  or  handling,  and  properly 
matured  for  Eastern  shipment,  well  colored  and 
not  less  than  16  per  cent  sugar  test. 

4.  Corners  of  the  baskets  to  be  properly  filled. 

5.  Edge  of  pack  to  be  full  and  free  so  far  as 
possible  from  loose  and  straggling  berries. 

6.  Grapes  to  be  sound  and  in  good  merchant- 
able and  marketable  condition  on  delivery  to  the 
car.  Bunches  to  be  retained  so  far  as  possible  in 
the  original  shape  and  avoid  cutting  except  as 
necessary,  tops  showing  slightly  the  outline  of  the 
bunches. 

7.  We  recommend  that  covers  bow,  but  not 
more  than  %  of  an  inch. 

8.  We  recommend  that  quotations  and  prices 
f.  o.  b.  or  for  private  sale  shall  be  based  on  the 
foregoing  specifications  and  that  all  other  pack- 
ages shall  be  styled  irregular. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 


I  have  been  attending  the  Citrus  Rate  hearing 
this  week  that  is  being  held  before  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioners  Prouty  and  Lane  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  citrus  growers  of  California, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  represented  by 
the  Citrus  Protective  League,  are  endeavoring  to 
get  from  the  railroads  what  they  claim  to  be  their 
rights  and  they  object  to  the  proposed  raise  in  the 
lemon  rate  from  $1  a  hundred  to  $1.15  a  hundred 
pounds;  they  also  ask  that  the  orange  rate  be  re- 
duced to  $1  a  hundred  pounds  and  that  the  $30  a 
ear  rate,  over  and  above  the  regular  transporta- 
tion charges,  on  cars  that  have  been  pre-cooled 
and  where  the  initial  iceing  is  done  by  the  shipper, 
be  reduced  to  a  more  equitable  basis. 

All  citrus  fruit  men  know  about  the  fight  that 
was  made  by  the  citrus  fruit  men  of  California  to 
have  the  import  duty  on  Sicily  or  other  foreign 
lemons  raised  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  hundred  pounds; 
how  that  when  the  fight  was  won  and  the  duty 
raised  the  railroad  companies  raised  the  rate  of 
transporting  California  lemons  to  the  East  from 
$1  to  $1.15  a  hundred  pounds.  They  also  know 
that  a  restraining  order  has  been  issued  prevent- 
ing the  transportation  companies  from  collecting 
the  rate  until  such  time  as  decision  can  be  rend- 
ered by  the  courts  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  rate, 
the  shippers  putting  up  enough  of  a  bond  to  cover 
the  difference  in  the  two  rates  for  the  period  of 
the  two  years  it  is  estimated  it  may  take  before 
the  matter  is  fully  decided. 

At  this  present  hearing  a  number  of  witnesses 
have  been  placed  upon  the  stand  to  testify  as  to 
the  status  of  the  lemon  industry  at  the  present 
time;  the  cost  of  bringing  a  lemon  grove  into 
bearing,  the  cost  of  raising  lemons  per  acre;  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  and  all  points  connected 
with  the  raising  of  lemons  that  would  tend  to 
bring  out  the  point  the  interrogator  was  trying  to 
show,  according  to  whether  he  was  for  or  against 
tin'  railroads. 

According  to  most  of  the  testimony  given  the 
business  of  growing  lemons  is  not  one  that  would 
appeal  to  the  average  person  looking  for  profit- 
able investment.  A  Corona  lemon  grower  and 
packer  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  business 
for  12  years,  that  the  average  yield  from  an  acre 
of  lemons  for  that  period  was  97  boxes,  that  the 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  groves  is  $163.94  per 
acre,  that  the  average  return  has  been  $2  a  box 
less  75c  for  handling,  packing  and  marketing  the 
fruit.  On  the  face  of  this  statement  the  railroad 
attorneys  were  quickly  able  to  show  that  groves 
were  operated  at  a  loss  of  over  $40  an  acre,  and  il 
was  easy  to  sec  that  the  Corona  man  had  got  his 
wires  crossed  somewhat.  He  qualified  his  state- 
ment by  saying  that  many  groves  make  a  better 
showing  than  this,  but  that  the  best  colony  in 
southern  California  cannot  show  an  average  of 
half  a  car  (156  boxes)  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  of  the  Limoniera  Company  of 
Santa  Paula,  one  of  the  leading  lemon  men  of  the 
world,  stated  that  it  cost  him  an  average  of  $221.84 
an  acre  to  raise  lemons,  but  he  evidently  gets  dif- 
ferent results  than  the  Corona  man.  for  he  av- 
erages $2.55  a  box.  and  raises  357  boxes  an  acre 
each  year.    Mr.  Teague  raised  a  laugh  when  he 


was  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  reason  why  the  lemon 
rate  should  not  be  as  high  as  the  orange  rate. 
"That  depends,"  he  said.  "I  have  understood 
that  the  railroads  figure  on  the  needs  of  an  in- 
dustry. I  once  heard  the  president  of  the  Santa 
Fe  say  that  the  proper  basis  for  making  rates  was 
to  charge  all  that  the  traffic  would  bear." 


I  understand  that  the  Citrus  Protective  League 
is  composed  of  about  80%  of  the  growers  in  the 
State,  and  as  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change is  in  the  league  this  means  that  about  20% 
of  that  organization  is  composed  of  so-called  in- 
dependent growers.  At  this  hearing  I  have  seen 
so  few  packers  present  who  are  not  members  of 
the  exchange  that  I  could  not  help  wonderinn 
why,  and  I  thought  when  the  refrigerator  and 
pre-cooling  question  came  up  that  perhaps  I  had 
found  out  why. 

While  all  of  the  independent  shippers  who 
handle  lemons  are  vitally  interested  in  having  the 
rates  held  where  they  have  been,  and  also  inter- 
ested in  having  the  orange  rate  reduced,  they  may 
not  be  inclined  to  endorse  the  stand  of  the  league 
in  asking  that  the  $30  charge  for  cars  that  have 
been  pre-cooled  and  iced  by  private  parties  be  re- 
duced. It  is  for  their  own  interest  not  to  have 
the  reduction.  A  very  selfish  interest  some  might 
think,  as  no  independent  shipper  has,  up  to  this 
time,  done  any  pre-cooling  of  fruit,  but  at  the 
same  time  any  great  reduction  of  this  rate  may 
mean  the  ultimate  finish  of  every  independent 
operator  in  the  State,  putting  the  whole  business 
in  the  hands  of  the  exchange. 

I  am  not  arguing  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
would  or  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  all  con- 
cerned. Some  will  claim  that  it  would  be,  but  it 
might  be  difficult  to  make  the  independent  packer 
look  at  it  in  that  light.  Many  of  the  exchange 
associations  are  rich  enough  to  put  in  their  own 
pre-cooling  plants,  while  but  very  few  of  the  in- 
dependent packers  are  able  to  do  this,  and,  as  it 
is  claimed  that  the  private  pre-coolers  can  be  op- 
erated to  pre-cool  and  initially  ice  a  car  of  fruit 
at  an  average  of  5c.  a  box,  were  the  $30  charge 
eliminated  wholly,  the  shipper  who  could  so 
handle  his  fruit  could  refrigerate  for  about  $20 
a  car  to  any  point  in  the  country,  whereas  the 
shipper  who  was  obliged  to  patronize  the  so-called 
private  car  line  refrigerator  service  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  rate,  as  is  now  charged,  of 
$62.50  to  Chicago,  and  $75  a  car  to  New  York 
City. 

When  it  was  first  announced  by  the  officials  of 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  company  that  they  intended 
to  build  a  public  pre-cooling  plant  at  San  Ber- 
nardino, several  prominent  officials  of  the  ex- 
change visited  President  Ripley  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  asked  him  to  reconsider  this  action  and 
this  was  done  to  the  extent  of  canceling  contracts 
for  machinery  already  ordered.  These  officials 
must  have  gotten  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  for  a 
short  time  after  this  the  railroad  men  were  asked 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  in  Los  Angeles  and  they  were  there  asked 
to  go  ahead  with  the  public  plant. 

This  was  done,  and  a  plant  costing  $500,000 
has  been  built  at  San  Bernardino  and  another 
equally  as  gqod  at  Colton  built  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  both  plants  being  ready  to 
handle  upwards  of  150  cars  a  day  each.  They 
propose  to  pre-cool  every  car  of  fruit  going  over 
their  respective  lines  in  the  season  at  no  extra 
cost  to  the  shipper,  they  being  able  to  do  (his. 
they  state,  because  with  pre-cooled  cars  they  will 
need  to  use  much  less  ice  en  route.  Full  refrig- 
erator rates  will  be  charged,  however,  the  cost 
depending  upon  the  distance  of  the  haul. 

The  great  fight  against  the  private  car  lines 
centers  upon  the  $30  rate  per  car  for  fruit  that 
has  been  pre-cooled  in  the  private  cooling  plants, 
where  the  initial  iceing  is  done  by  the  shipper  and 
where  the  car  lines  are  not  called  upon  to  furnish 
a  pound  of  ice,  and  where  no  more  extra  service 
is  rendered  than  if  the  car  went  out  under  venti- 
lation, for  which,  of  course,  no  iceing  charge 
would  be  made.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  the  lay- 
man to  see  why  the  car  lines  should  expect  re- 
muneration where  no  service  is  rendered,  but  the 
officials  claim  that  the  refrigeration  of  the  ears  is 
their  business,  that  they  are  put  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  iceing  stations  at  different  points  in 
the  country,  and  that  for  packers  here  and  there 
to  break  into  their  business  would  in  the  end  de 
moralize  this  business  which  they  have  gone  to  a 


great  expense  to  organize  and  are  at  great  ex- 
pense to  maintain.  They  also  claim  that  there  is 
a  certain  wear  and  tear  on  the  rolling  stock  itself 
because  of  the  use  of  ice,  and  that  private  ice 
would  cause  as  much  or  more  damage  than  the 
ice  loaded  into  the  cars  by  their  own  experienced 
employees.  Also,  they  object  to  hauling  from  four 
to  six  tons  of  the  shipper's  ice  for  nothing,  and 
for  all  of  these  reasons  they  maintain  that  a 
charge  of  $30  a  car  is  not  unreasonable,  even  if 
they  render  no  direct  service  over  and  above  the 
regular  ventilation  service.  They  say  that  the 
Pullman  company  might  just  as  well  be  expected 
to  allow  passengers  the  use  of  the  diner  in  which 
to  prepare  their  own  meals  or  the  sleeper  in  which 
to  spread  their  own  blankets  without  charge. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  held  that  the  shippers 
outside  of  the  exchange  could  co-operate  in  the 
building  of  a  private  pre-cooling  plant  and  the 
independent  shippers  say  that  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do  this,  and  that  it  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  being  done  that  caused  the  ex- 
change managers  to  change  front  regarding  the 
building  of  the  public*  plant;  that  with  such  a 
plant  in  existence  the  independent  shippers  would 
have  less  incentive  to  build,  but  will  still  be  at  a 
big  disadvantage  in  case  all  of  the  exchange  asso- 
ciations should  install  plants  of  their  own,  better 
results  being  claimed  for  the  private  plants  ;is  the 
fruit  can  be  brought  to  a  lower  degree  of  tem- 
perature in  the  house  before  it  is  loaded  into  the 
car  and  that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  cold  room  as 
soon  as  packed,  whereas  some  time  must  elapse 
before  it  can  be  packed,  loaded  and  hauled  to  the 
public  plant  or  any  plant  installed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  shippers. 


It  is  said  that  regardless  of  the  ruling  in  this 
case  the  exchange  associations  will  go  ahead  with 
their  plans  for  private  pre-cooling  plants.  One 
at  East  Highland,  that  of  the  Gold  Buckle  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  in  operation  about  two  years, 
and  the  Pomona  Association  has  been  pre-cooling 
for  an  even  longer  period.  The  installation  of  n 
plant  in  the  house  of  the  Uplands  Heights  Asso- 
ciation, at  Upland,  is  now  under  way,  the  contrad 
for  the  ice  making  machinery  having  been  let.  It 
would  seem  that  such  enterprise  should  have  its 
reward,  and  that  the  growers  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  installing  this  ma- 
chinery should  reap  a  certain  benefit.  The  planl 
at  East  Highland  cost  upwards  of  $60,000,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $8,000,000 
to  place  adequate  machinery  in  all  of  the  associa- 
tion houses  throughout  the  State.  If  this  is  done, 
even  with  the  $30  a  car  charge,  the  exchange  mem- 
bers will  be  able  to  refrigerate  their  fruit  much 
cheaper  than  the  independent  shippers  can  do  it. 
and  do  it  in  better  shape.  A  temperature  of  47 
degrees  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  public  plant, 
while  at  the  Gold  Buckle  house  the  fruit  is 
brought  down  to  a  temperature  of  33  degrees  be 
fore  being  shipped.  Starting  at  this  temperature 
and  with  six  tons  of  ice  in  the  bunkers  the  car 
is  said  to  reach  even  the  far  East  with  plenty  of 
ice  still  left. 

Again  about  the  Japanese  boy  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred to  a  number  of  times  in  this  column  as  be- 
ing very  anxious  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  citrus 
culture,  and  avIio  is  now  working  on  the  ranch  of 
the  Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Company,  near  River- 
side. Tn  a.  recent  issue  I  jokingly  said  that  it 
might  be  possible  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the 
government,  over  here  to  study  our  conditions  in 
the  interests  of  Japan,  possibly  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  himself,  as  T  had  understood  thai 
prominent  Japanese  naval  officers  had  served  as 
servants  aboard  our  war  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  all  possible  of  our  naval  strength  and 
strategy.  I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  Japanese  in  which  he  thanks  mc  for  the  inter- 
est T  have  shown,  sends  me  his  photograph,  and 
also  tells  me  that  ho  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Tokio,  and  that  he  is  here  to  study 
American  cultural  methods  for  the  government. 
Pretty  good  guess  T  made,  and  it  is  like  the  of- 
ficials of  that  country  to  send  their  men  out  to 
rough  it,  learning  what  they  can  from  the  view 
point  of  an  actual  wage  earner.  While  if  he  came 
here  with  credentials  from  Japan  he  would  have, 
no  doubt,  been  shown  every  courtesy  possible  by 
the  fruit  raisers  of  California,  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  would  have  been  able  to  get  the  rock- 
bottom  facts  of  what  he  was  after  as  he  will  by 
the  method  he  has  taken. 
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BROCCOLI. 

"I'ti is  is  another  variety  of  the  same  botanical  species  as 

the  cauliflower.  It  is  hardier  and  of  slower  growth,  but  is 
smaller  in  the  liead  than  cauliflower  and  counted  less  de- 
sirable otherwise.  It  is  grown  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and 
cuts  very  little  figure  in  California.  It  is  grown  in  the 
same  ways  as  the  cauliflower  but  it  takes  longer  to  reach 
maturity.  People  who  fail  with  cauliflower  might  make 
a  trial  of  its  poor  relation  which  is  less  exacting.  Two  va- 
rieties are  commonly  grown,  the  white  and  the  purple. 

BORECOLE  OR  KALE. 

This  term  covers  the  non-heading  cabbages,  with  a  won- 
derful variety  of  form  and  foliage,  and  a  record  divided 
between  use  and  ornament.  There  is  a  host  of  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  grown  for  the  tender  shoots  :  others  for 
the  foliage.  The  edible  sorts  are  very  little  grown  in 
California:  those  used  for  garnishment  are  frequently 
seen.  The  two  varieties  most  known  are  the  Tall  Green 
Curled  or  Scotch  and  the  Dwarf  Curled  or  German  Greens. 
The  plants  are  very  hardy  and  are  winter-grown. 

TALL  GROWING  COLLARDS. 

The  Jersey  Kale  or  Tree  Cabbage  is  quite  widely  dis- 
tributed and  has  won  high  favor  as  food  for  cows  and 
poultry.  It  is  perennial  in  the  coast  regions  of  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  and  endures  defoliating 
very  well.  It  is  less  thrifty  in  the  interior  heat  and 
drought. 

The  Oregon  Kale  is  an  old  European  collard.  sometimes 
called  Thousand  Headed  Cabbage.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  Jersey  Kale,  but  has  thinner  stems  and  is.  there- 
fore, more  easily  handled  with  mowing  or  corn-cutting 
machinery.  Tt  was  introduced  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
Oregon,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  but  only  re- 
cently has  its  valne  been  recognized  as  a  winter  feed  for 
stock  and  largely  grown.  It  endures  local  freezing  and  is 
hauled  from  the  fields  as  needed  for  feeding.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  field  drills  and  transplanted  in  May  to  the 
land  to  be  covered  with  it.  the  plants  being  set  in  every 
third  furrow  as  the  field  is  plowed  and  covered  in  with 
the  next  furrow,  the  ground  being  afterwards  rolled  to 
compact  the  dirt  around  the  roots.  Planting  with  a  ma- 
chine on  land  previously  plowed  and  harrowed  is  also 
practiced.  Kale  may  also  be  grown  in  the  way  already 
described  for  field  growth  of  cabbage  except  that  the 
plants  should  be  given  rather  more  room.  In  California 
Ihe  plant  is  likely  to  be  of  value  for  stock  feeding  by  fall 
planting  and  winter  growth  as  well  as  by  summer  growth 
to  stand  for  winter  use  as  in  Oregon.  In  fact,  winter 
growth  for  summer  feeding  may  also  be  practicable  in 
California,  especially  near  the  coast.  As  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabbage  family,  dairy  cows  should  be  fed  kale 
just  after  milking  to  avoid  risk  of  tainting  the  milk. 

THE  CARROT,  PARSNIP  AND  SALSIFY. 

Carrot.  -Daucus  rarota. 

French,  carotte;  German,  mohre.  gelbriibe;  Dutch,  wor- 
tel :  Italian,  earota ;  Spanish,  zanahoria :  Portuguese, 
cenoura. 

Parsnip.  -Pastinaea  sativa. 

French,  panais;  German,  pastinakc;  Dutch,  pastinaak  ; 
Danish,  pastinak;  Italian,  pastinaea;  Spanish,  chirivia: 
Portuguese,  pastinaga. 

Salsify. — Tragopogong  porrifaUus, 

French,  salsifis:  German,  haferworzel :  Flemish,  haver- 
wortel :  Danish,  havrerod;  Italian,  barba  di  beeco;  Span- 
ish, salsifi  bianco;  Portuguese,  eercifi. 

The  carrot  is  a  very  popular  root  in  California,  and  is 
grown  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  both  for  the  table  and  for 
stock  feeding.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  temperatures 
which  come  to  California  valleys  and  foothills.  It  is 
patient  during  drought  and  proceeds  quickly  with  its 
growth  with  renewed  moisture,  which  is  a  very  valuable 
characteristic  in  growing  the  carrot  for  stock  feeding,  but 
table  carrots  should  not  be  subjected  to  this  ordeal,  but 
should  be  pushed  witli  adequate  moisture  quickly  from 
the  seed  to  size  to  secure  the  desired  tenderness  and  mild 
flavor.  To  attain  the  coveted  weight  for  stock  feeding, 
however,  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to  have  the  rain  beyond 
the  dry  season,  as  well  as  before  it,  because  early  sowing 
in  cold,  wet  ground  does  not  suit  the  plant  and  late  sow- 


ing does  not  give  the  plant  time  enough  except  on  irri- 
gated land,  to  do  its  best  in  size  before  the  dry  season 
checks  its  growth.  By  proper  practice,  then,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  great  crops  of  carrots  in  the  drier  parts 
of  the  Slate,  as  well  as  in  the  moister  Lands  and  regions. 

Soil  and  Tillage. — The  requirements  of  the  carrot  so 
closely  resemble  that  of  the  beet  that  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  suggestions  for  culture  already  given  for  the 
beet.  The  carrot  has  the  same  liking  for  a  light,  warm 
soil,  and  the  same  reasons  exist  for  a  deep  and  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil ;  for.  though  the  carrot,  if  the  seed 
is  sown  after  the  chill  and  surplus  water  have  gone  out  of 
a  heavy  soil,  will  do  very  well  if  well  cultivated,  il  pro- 
duces the  largest  and  most  shapely  roots  when  it  can 
deeply  penetrate  and  easily  displace  the  soil  in  its  ex- 
pansion. Carrot  ground  should,  then,  receive  early  work- 
ing to  receive  the  rains,  and  be  plowed  again  and  well 
loosened  up  and  fined  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

Sowing  Carrot  Seed.  -It  is  very  necessary  thai  the  soil 
should  be  in  good  condition.  Sowing  in  the  fall  on  irri- 
gated ground  is  practicable,  and  so  is  sowing  immediately 
after  the  early  fall  rains  have  moistened  the  soil  suffici- 
ently to  prevent  drying  out.  but  if  the  place  is  quite  frosty 
and  the  soil  apt  to  be  water-soaked,  later  planting  is  bet- 
ter. For  this  reason,  as  already  stated,  some  prefer  to 
bridge  the  dry  season,  sowing  in  March  or  even  in  April, 
so  that  the  young  plant  may  have  the  best  conditions  at 
the  start.  As  it  gets  age  it  becomes  hardier  and  can  be 
taken  from  the  ground  in  good  condition  and  maximum 
size  all  during  the  following  winter.  Late  sowing  is  also 
advocated  because  of  the  opportunity  to  kill  weeds  by 
plowing  in  the  winter  growth  before  seeding.  This  prac- 
tice is  generally  approved  in  the  coast  regions  of  the 
northern  part,  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  in  south- 
ern Califoria.  and  in  most  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys,  on  the  lighter  soils  especially,  a  start 
from  the  seed  in  December  or  January,  when  weather  and 
soil  favor  it,  gives  the  plant  a  chance  to  root  well  before 
the  dry  season  and  then  it  is  in  much  better  condition  to 
stand  heat  and  drought  than  if  younger.  Both  practices 
are  rational  and  each  is  adapted  to  its  own  set  of  condi- 
tions. 

Carrot  seed  must  be  fresh.  Tt  is  small,  rather  difficult 
to  handle  evenly,  and  requires  a  shallow  covering  of  earth. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  g'd  a  good  stand  of  carrots  than  of 
beets,  but  care  will  insure  it  with  good  seed.  Distribution 
is  facilitated  by  mixing  the  seed  thoroughly  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moist  sand,  and  if  the  mixture  is  kept  warm 
and  moist  the  seed  may  be  allowed  to  sprout  slightly  be- 
fore sowing,  but  not  too  far.  The  seed  must  be  placed  in 
moist  ground,  and  half  an  inch  is  covering  enough  excepl 
in  light  soils  likely  to  dry  down.  The  seed  should  be 
pressed  down  well  or  the  soil  firmly  about  it.  and  then 
lightly  covered  and  the  covering  pressed  slightly. 

Cultivation. — Carrots  in  field  culture  are  usually  grown 
in  rows  two  to  three  feet  apart  according  to  the  notion  of 
the  grower.  Thinning  in  the  row  is  seldom  done  though 
the  advantage  of  it  would  be  shown  in  better  roots  just  as 
with  beets.  Growers  shrink,  however,  from  the  expense 
and  prefer  to  trust  to  frequent  cultivation  between  the 
rows. 

Ridge  Culture  of  Carrots.  -Where  it  is  desired  to  gel 
an  early  start  in  a  locality  with  a  heavy  rainfall  the  ridge 
system  gives  good  results,  ('house  rich  soil,  plow  after 
the  first  rain,  and  then  in  January  or  February  when  the 
ground  gets  warm  (according  to  the  season  and  locality) 
cross-plow  and  harrow  until  the  grouud  is  thoroughly 
pulverized.  Then  ridge  some  two  or  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  rake  off  the  combs  of  the  furrows,  making  them 
level  on  top  and  free  from  lumps.  Put  in  the  seed  by  hand 
or  with  a  seed  drill  covering  lightly,  cultivate  and  thin 
out  for  cow-feed  during  the  summer  and  the  crop  will  be 
of  good  uniform  size  for  horse-feed  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring.  Though  this  practice  is  still  followed 
by  some  it  has  been  widely  superseded  in  field  work  by 
later  sowing  and  flat  culture.  For  an  early  start  in  the 
farm  garden  it  has.  however,  some  advantages. 

Harvesting. — This  is  done  by  pulling,  after  loosening 
with  the  plow.  The  time,  as  already  stated,  is  usually  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  feeding  often  commences  in  the  fall 
and  continues  for  several  months — just  as  with  mangels. 

Field  Varieties. — Several  large,  yellow  and  white  va- 
rieties are  used  for  stock  purposes.  The  richer  color  and 
more  convenient  size  of  the  yellow  varieties,  like  the  Long 
Orange,  hold  them  in  favor  as  a  marketable  stock  carrot, 
but  the  large  size  and  greater  crop  of  the  Large  White 
Belgian  makes  it  a  favorite  where  the  crop  is  to  be  fed 
at  home.  This  variety  is  grown  in  all  California  dairy 
regions.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  of  16  pounds  or 
more  and  a  yield  of  over  40  tons  to  the  acre  on  rich,  dwp 
land,  though  half  these  figures  would  better  suit  average 
conditions.  Half-long  Giant  White  has  Ihe  advantage  of 
bulk  without  great  depth. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

THIS  IS  A  POISON  PREPARED  BY  SPECIAL  MACHINERY, 
WITH  A  HARD,  SWEET  COATING,  SINGULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE  TO  THE  ANIMAL,  AND  IS 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 
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THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE,  BECAUSE 
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Don't  Waste  Time  and  Money  by  Trying  New  Exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Stores. 
DISTRIBUTORS  i 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Garden. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
PLANTS  FOR  HOT,  DRY 
PLACES. 


By  Prof.  J.  J.  Thornber,  of  the  University 

of  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  'Timely  Hints,"  No.  83. 

Many  of  our  factors  of  climate  and  soil 
are  so  pronounced  in  their  effect  upon 
plant  growth  that  great  care  must  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  resistant  plant 
varieties,  in  particular  those  resistant  to 
heat,  aridity,  frost,  and  to  some  extent, 
alkali.  It  is  manifestly  no  easy  matter  to 
find  all  these  qualities  combined  in  a 
single  plant,  and  certainly  not  in  any 
large  number.  For  this  reason  not  a  few 
of  our  newly  set  plants,  which  often  rep- 
resent untried  varieties  from  Northern 
and  Eastern  nurseries,  die  shortly  after 
being  planted  out,  regardless  of  care,  or 
else  linger  on  for  a  season  or  more  in  an 
enfeebled,  chlorotic,  or  yellow-leaved  con- 
dition, only  to  die  later. 

In  the  beginning,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
certain  conditions  which  make  possible 
the  growth  of  drouth  resistant  plants  with 
rather  limited  irrigation,  in  addition  to 
an  annual  rainfall  of  but  10  to  15  inches. 
For  good  sized  trees  like  the  ash  or  mul- 
berry the  soil  should  be  two  and  one-half 
or  three  feet  deep  at  least,  and  where  this 
does  not  obtain,  as  is  often  the  case  on 
mesa  lands,  holes  about  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter should  be  dug  through  the  hardpan 
or  caliche  stratum  into  the  sandy  layer 
which  i»\'ommonly  four  to  six  feet  below. 
This  insures  ample  space  for  the  growing 
plant,  and,  in  addition,  good  drainage, 
both  of  which  are  very  essential  to  the 
growth  of  healthy  plants  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. An  inexpensive,  as  well  as 
efficient,  plan  is  to  dig  out  the  caliche  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet  or  so,  and  then 
loosen  things  up  below  with  a  stick  of 
No.  2  dynamite  and  a  good  handful  of 
black  powder.  Such  holes  may  be  filled 
with  ordinary  soil,  preferably  a  sandy 
loam,  mixed  with  leaf  mold,  chip  dirt, 
sawdust,  welt-rotted  manure,  or  other  mis- 
cellaneous organic  matter,  as  leaves,  bark 
and  twigs,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  latter  to  four  or  five  of  the  soil.  All 
such  material  lying  carelessly  about  dwel- 
lings can  be  raked  together  and  turned  to 
good  account  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  it 
assists  in  keeping  the  soil  from  becoming 
too  compact,  besides  supplying  the  neces- 
sary humus.  Even  where  the  soil  is  deep 
it  should  be  loosened  up  by  digging  and 
mixed  with  organic  material.  Heavy  clay 
soils  of  mesa  depressions,  and  adobe  soils 
of  valleys  are  very  much  improved  in  this 
way.  In  the  above  connection  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  fresh  barn  manure  or 
wood  ashes  to  any  extent. 

Tne  soil  should  be  cultivated  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep  about  the  plants 
after  each  irrigation  or  heavy  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season;  or  better  yet, 
mulched  after  deep  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion in  the  spring  with  a  thick  layer  of 
chip  dirt,  old  manure,  twigs,  or  other 
trash  to  assist  in  retarding  evaporation. 
Sufficient  watering  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  will  be  necessary  until  they  have 
become  thoroughly  established  in  their 
new  surroundings,  after  which  the  less  re- 
sistant varieties  should  be  watered  once 
a  month  during  droughty  periods.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  occasional 
deep  cultivation,  and  thorough  irrigation, 
which  helps  to  induce  deep  root  forma- 
tion; on  the  other  hand  constant  light 
watering  or  sprinkling  with  little  or  no 
cultivation,  which  practice  is  very  com- 
mon, tends  to  shallow  root  development. 

Basins  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
a  few  inches  deep  should  be  made  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  about  the  various 
plants.  These  collect  a  surprisingly  large 
amount   of  run-off  during  the  summer 


rainy  periods,  especially  if  the  surround- 
ing surface  is  inclined  gently  toward 
them.  The  amount  of  flood  water  gathered 
in  this  way  may  be  increased  considerably 
by  observing  the  surface  during  a  heavy 
summer  shower,  after  which  it  may  be 
sloped  accordingly.  Also  wedge  or  cres- 
cent-shaped earthen  ridges  may  be  thrown 
up  on  sloping  surfaces  to  retain  the  col- 
lected storm  water  over  small  areas  on 
which  trees  have  been  planted. 

Deciduous  Trees. — The  Arizona  ash, 
Russian  mulberry,  and  honey  locust  are 
among  the  larger  of  our  most  drouth  re- 
sistant trees.  The  two  former  are  very 
near  together  as  concerns  size,  rate  of 
growth  and  resistant  qualities.  Both  also 
respond  well  to  increased  irrigation.  The 
writer  has  in  mind  Russian  mulberry 
trees  15  inches  in  diameter  with  a  remark- 
able spread  of  limb  that  have  been  grow- 
ing for  at  least  10  years  without  irriga- 
tion. The  honey  locust  grows  somewhat 
slower  than  either  of  the  above,  though  it 
has  correspondingly  greater  drouth  en- 
during qualities.  With  proper  handling 
on  the  mesas  it  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  irrigation,  while  in  cultivated 
alluvial  soils  it  does  fairly  well  without 
any  watering.  The  desert  willow  (Chilop- 
sis  linearis),  which  is  not  a  willow,  but  a 
near  relative  of  the  catalpa,  can  also  get 
along  with  little  irrigation.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  is  seldom  symmetrical  in  form 
and  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
sandy  washes  of  high  mesas  and  foothills, 
but  under  cultivation  it  becomes  a  grace- 
ful tree  quite  suggestive  of  the  well-known 
pepper,  though  requiring  much  less  water. 

The  native  species,  including  mesquite 
(Prosopis  velutina),  bagote  (Parkinsonia 
aculeata),  wild  China  berry  (Sapindus 
Drummondii),  iron  wood  (Olneya  testota) 
and  blue  palo  verde  (Cercidium  Torrey- 
ana)  are  easily  the  most  drouth  resistant 
of  our  trees.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
none  of  these  require  any  irrigation  after 
being  established,  though,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  do  better  with  an  occasional 
watering.  On  the  mesas  especially,  these 
species  should  be  planted  abundantly.  Be- 
sides being  useful,  the  mesquite  becomes 
a  tree  of  considerable  size  and  beauty  with 
a  little  attention  in  the  way  of  pruning 
and  watering.  The  bagote,  which  is  a 
native  of  southern  Arizona,  was  intro- 
duced on  the  University  grounds  some 
years  ago  and  is  now  spreading  to  the 
surrounding  mesas.  It  is  a  more  rapid 
grower  than  the  mesquite,  though  its 
wood  is  of  less  value.  It  appears  to  do 
nearly  as  well  under  mesa  conditions  with 
limited  irrigation  as  with  moderate  irri- 
gation, and  grows  remarkably  well  with 
scanty  soiL  Though  the  writer  has  never 
seen  it  suffer  from  drouth,  it  is  often  com- 
pelled to  lay  by  for  a  time  on  account  of 
dry  weathe:.  Its  wealth  of  yellow  flowers, 
together  with  the  graceful  foliage,  espe- 
cially when  young,  render  it  a  showy  plant 


in  the  spring.  In  cultivated  areas  it 
should  be  grown  with  caution,  as  it  has 
manifested  a  tendency  to  spread  by  means 
of  its  abundant  and  viable  seeds  on  irri- 
gated lands,  which  might  become  a  serious 
matter  in  meadows  and  orchards.  The 
blue  palo  verde  is  equally  beautiful;  it  is 
more  compact  in  habit  of  growth,  and  sup- 
plies considerably  more  color  throughout 
the  year.  Its  period  of  blossoming  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  bagote,  and  its 
foliage  is  also  less  conspicuous.  This  va- 
riety is  more  drouth  resistant,  however, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  less  rapid 
growth.  The  ironwood  or  arbol  de  hierro 
is  similar  to  the  blue  palo  verde,  though 
perhaps  less  attractive.  The  wild  China 
berry  is  being  planted  to  some  extent  in 
certain  of  our  Arizona  towns  as  a  street 
tree.  While  rather  slow  growing  it  is 
very  resistant  to  heat  and  drouth.  With 
care  it  becomes  a  beautiful  tree,  re- 
sembling the  native  walnut  in  appear- 
ance, though  smaller. 

Evergreex  Trees. — Among  drouth  re- 
sistant evergreens  are  the  desert  gum 
(Eucalyptus  rudis),  red  box  (Eucalyptus 
polyanthema) ,  Arizona  cypress,  Mission 
olive,  and  Australian  beef  wood  (Casuar- 
ina  stricta).  There  are  few  evergreen 
trees  that  can  be  grown  successfully  with 
so  little  irrigation  as  the  desert  gum  and 
the  red  box,  though  these  have  close  rivals 
in  the  Australian  beefwood,  Arizona 
cypress,  and  olive.  The  desert  gum  is  an 
especially  striking  tree  by  virtue  of  its 
upright,  symmetrical  form  and  dark  green 
foliage,  which  are  in  contrast  with  the 
duller  colors  and  spreading  habits  of  our 
native  species.  The  writer  has  grown  a 
few  of  these  trees  with  success  for  three 
years,  with  but  four  or  five  irrigations 
annually,  these  being  given  from  April  to 
July  inclusive.  At  no  time,  however,  have 
these  trees  been  injured  by  drouth,  though 
often  they  have  been  inactive  for  a  time. 
The  more  arid  appearing  red  box  is  at 
least  equally  resistant  to  droughty  condi- 
tions, though  less  hardy  with  reference 
to  frost.  Little  is  known  as  yet  about  the 
Australian  beefwood,  but  thus  far  it  has 
proved  extremely  resistant  to  heat  and 
aridity,  besides  withstanding  17  degrees 
of  frost,  with  but  slight  injury.  It  is  also 
said  to  flourish  in  alkaline  soils.  During 
the  past  summer  on  the  University 
grounds  young  plants  of  this  species  made 
growths  of  five  to  seven  feet,  while  a 
badly  treated  plant  of  two  years'  growth 
is  now  15  feet  high.  Both  the  olive  and 
the  Arizona  cypress  rank  high  among  or- 
namentals, and  both  endure  considerable 
frost,  the  latter  in  particular,  besides  ex- 
treme heat  and  drouth.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  olive  can  be  grown  success- 
fully on  the  better  class  of  our  mesa  soils 
with  little  or  no  irrigation,  which  matter 
is  being  given  attention  now.  If  one  has 
a  moderate  and  certain  supply  of  water, 
such  as  may  be  had  with  a  small  gasoline 


pumping  plant  or  a  windmill,  to  the  above 
species  may  be  added  the  graceful  pepper, 
Canary  palm,  blue  palm  (Erthea  armata), 
and  windmill  palm  (Chamaerops  excelsal, 
the  two  latter  of  which  are  slow  growing, 
but  extremely  tolerant  to  arid  conditions. 
(To  Be  Continued.) 


Fig  planting  is  progressing  rapidly  in 
the  Smyrna  colony.  Hatch  &  Brooks  have 
a  contract  for  planting  one  fig  orchard 
of  130  acres. 
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Correspondence. 


SONOMA  COUNTY  CHAT. 


To  the  Editor:  Although  the  Gold 
Ridge  district  has  made  its  apple  reputa- 
tion with  Gravensteins  still  other  kinds  do 
well  and  are  a  help,  one  to  the  other,  and 
likewise  even  to  the  Gravenstein.  On 
this  subject  said  Mr.  H.  H.  Kelley,  of  the 
Spring  Hill  section,  "I  am  putting  in 
seven  acres  of  orchard  this  spring.  I  at- 
tended the  horticultural  meetings  in 
Santa  Rosa  all  winter  and  I  have  learned 
a  lot.  I  have  not  been  here  very  long 
and  I  am  a  great  hand  to  ask  questions. 
When  I  see  a  man  making  a  success  of 
anything  I  am  pretty  sure  he  knows  what 
he  is  about.  I  ask  questions  of  a  lot  of 
people.  I  sum  up  their  answers  and 
evolve  a  course  of  action  from  their  com- 
bined knowledge.  I  find  that  pays  a  lot 
better  than  to  experiment  myself. 

"I  never  had  any  faith  in  chickens.  I 
always  wanted  to  do  big  things,  but  I 
saw  people  all  around  in  the  county  mak- 
ing money  off  of  eggs.  When  I  went 
north,  east,  south  or  west  I  met  them 
driving  to  town  with  egg  crates.  I  saw 
them  always  paid  cash  for  their  eggs. 
Every  grocery  store  in  Sebastopol  has  a 
sign  up  'eggs  wanted.'  and  a  packing 
establishment,  besides.  I  raised  a  lot  of 
potatoes  last  year.  I  can  hardly  give 
them  away,  and  when  I  do  manage  to 
make  a  sale,  I  have  to  sort  them  so  close 
that  half  the  profit  is  gone.  1  have  a 
little  bunch  of  hens  that  1  take  care  of 
in  less  than  an  hour,  yet  they  pay  me  a 
dollar  a  day.  1  shall  have  more  here- 
after." 

Money  in  Hons. — "Another  thing  1  am 
going  to  do  is  to  raise  a  few  hogs.  I  sold 
one  hog  last  fall  for  $20.95.  and  about  all 
she  had  to  eat  was  green  feed  from  the 
garden.  I  have  a  little  piece  of  woods 
that  will  make  an  ideal  hog  pasture  and 
then  I  am  going  to  raise  some  rape,  arti- 
chokes and  millet,  some  amber  cane  and 
some  cow  peas  to  fatten  them.  The  Ca- 
nadian field  pea  makes  fine  hog  feed.  I 
used  to  live  in  Colorado  and  up  at  an 
altitude  of  7500  feet  where  corn  would  not 
grow  they  raised  and  fattened  hogs  on 
oats  and  Canadian  field  peas.  The  most 
of  them  were  shipped  to  this  State.  I 
say  we  ought  to  raise  all  the  things  we 
can  for  our  own  home  market,  and  above 
all  hogs,  for  we  can  get  the  apple  peel- 
ings from  the  driers  just  for  carrying 
them  away,  and  they  make  fine  hog  feed. 
A  little  bunch  of  hogs  is  a  fine  thing  for 
a  place,  too,  because  they  return  a  lot  of 
manurial  waste  to  the  land. 

Alternate  THE  Rows. — "It  has  been 
found,  according  to  the  experience  given 
at  the  horticultural  meetings,  that  the 
best  way  for  us  to  plant  our  orchards  is 
first  four  rows  of  Gravensteins,  then  two 
of  Johnathan,  then  four  of  Gravensteins, 
again  then  two  of  Spit/.enburg,  then  four 
Gravensteins,  and  so  on  through  the  or- 
chard. By  this  alternating  the  crop  is 
evenly  distributed  through  the  years,  not 
a  big  crop  one  year  and  none  the  next. 

"By  planting  the  different  varieties 
there  is  cross-fertilization  so  that  there 
is  always  a  certain  crop.  We  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  bees  to  do  the  fertilization 
for  we  have  a  west  breeze  prevalent  that 
carries  the  pollen  and  it  never  fails. 

"And.  too,  when  we  plant  different  va- 
rieties it  helps  in  the  picking,  because 
these  three  ripen  in  succession,  the  pack- 
ers can  finish  up  the  crop  before  they  go 
home  and  we  get  along  with  a  smaller 
gang  than  where  they  all  ripen  at  once. 

Appi.es  Mi  st  be  Perfect. — "To  sell  our 
apples  for  the  best  price  they  must  be 
free  from  scale  and  from  coddling  moth. 
The  only  way  to  be  rid  of  these  is  to 
spray.  The  moth  goes  in  at  the  blossom 
end  and  stays  there  unsuspected  unless 
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TO 


Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


man 

Importers  ol 

Nitrate  of 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicla,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  W  /\L4>I  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2VS  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shellB. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  SI  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prlceB  on  lots  of  20U  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufticlently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


B.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  1)1  mas.  California. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  Is  the 
greatest  of  Its  kind  on  the  market.  For 
workmanship,  simplicity  and  durability 
It  cannot  be  excelled,  as  it  does  Its  work 
to  perfection.  Those  that  are  using  It, 
say  no  money  could  buy  It,  If  they  could 
not  get  another.  £26  caBh. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 

CAPITOL  AVENUE  AND  McKEE  ROAD 
t\  SAN  JOSE.  CM  . 


GET  A  □  DEAL 


PLACE  YOUR  OKDKK  WITH  US 
FOR 

EUCALYPTUS,  FIGS,  GRAPES 

AND  ALL  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  have  the  l.AKGEST  stock  of  EUCA- 
LYPTUS grown  In  FreBno  County— 1,000,030 
TREES  and  (STRICTLY  FIRST  ULAfct» 
Orders  booked  now  for  future  delivery. 
Twenty  years'  experience  In  the  nursery 
business,  with  the  Increasing  trade  whloh  we 
are  doing,  Is  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
square  dealing  with  customers.  ' 

Catalogue  and  Prices  Upon  Application. 

S.  W.  Marshall  Company,  Inc. 

Box  652,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
10  in.  long,  7  wide.  $  9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  wide,  13.00 
18  In.  long.  7  wide.  14.50 
24  In.  long,  7  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,  7  wide,  20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST,    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


pjjVTpCfOlFRUIT  and 

Dili  ll\LLu[o"N*y;T^ 

RELIABLE  FIRM 


We  have  the  most  complete 
Nursery  in  the  — — — 


WORLD 


and  the  Largest  As- 
sortment to  choose 
from  


Our  Fruit  Trees  are  all  budded  or  grafted 
from  oar  own  tested  Orchards.  Therefore 
purchasers  are  certain  to  get  the  varieties 
they  order.  


WRITE   US   FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  A. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


600  ACRES  ESTABLISHED  1865 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealer!  In    1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

niprn  Blake,  MollHt  *  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
r  ArCA   Blake,  McKall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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he  comes  out;  it  is  this  exit  track  that 
makes  the  hole  we  see. 

"Last  fall  some  apples  were  sorted  and 
pui  in  storage  by  one  of  the  prominent 
San  Francisco  packers.  They  were  kept 
in  storage  for  six  weeks,  then  taken  out, 
and  when  the  wrappings  were  removed 
the  apples  were  pronounced  perfect.  Some- 
one just  happened  to  cut  one  in  two  and 
there  at  the  heart  was  a  worm.  The 
only  way  to  be  rid  of  them  is  to  spray. 

Bkkkiks  Between  Trees. — "I  am  putting 
out  50()0  berry  "plants,  Mammoth  and 
Lawton  and  Cuthbert  in  raspberries,  with 
a  small  patch  of  Loganberries.  We  can 
run  berries  with  our  trees  for  10  years 
and  we  get  enough  of  the  berries  to  pay 
the  cost  of  putting  out  the  orchard  and 
taking  care  of  it.  Next  year  I  shall  put 
in  a  couple  of  acres  of  strawberries. 

Belongs  to  FbuIt  Association. — "Ev- 
erybody up  our  way  has  joined  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  It  is  on  the  same 
working  plan  as  the  orange  growers  in 
southern  California  are  using.  They 
have  won  out  big  in  marketing  their 
produce  and  we  will  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. Our  commission  will  standardize 
their  output  and  our  stamp  will  mean 
excellence.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
Hood  River  growers  and  they  are  making 
or  rather  have  made  a  reputation  for 
their  fruit;  we  will  make  one  for  ours, 
too,  uniform  spraying  and  uniform  mar- 
keting will  bring  good  prices  and  a  steady 
iemand  for  all  our  fruit." 


TRACTION  PLOWING. 

On  the  large  farms  of  the  great  plains 
and  the  ranches  of  California  traction 
engines — both  steam  and  gasoline — are 
used  in  an  increasing  extent  in  farming 
operations,  especially  in  plowing  land. 
The  makeshift  outfits  formerly  used  for 
this  purpose  have  been  largely  replaced 
by  heavier  and  stronger  engines  and 
gang  plows  especially  designed  for  this 
use. 

The  advantages  of  traction  plowing  are 
I  1  )  that  the  work  can  be  rushed  when 
conditions  are  favorable;  (2)  that  the 
work  can  be  done  with  a  smaller  force 
of  hands,  and  fewer  horses  have  to  be 
kept;  (3)  in  hot,  dry  weather  engines 
can  be  used  when  horses  could  not  stand 
the  work;  (4)  with  an  engine  it  is  pos- 
sible to  plow  very  difficult  soils,  and  also 
to  plow  deeper  than  with  horses;  and  (5) 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  cost  of 
traction  plowing  has  been  brought  lower 
than  that  of  plowing  with  horses. 

The  steam  engines  weigh  from  7  to  20 
tons,  range  from  20  to  50  horsepower, 
cost  from  $1500  to  $0000,  and  will  plow 
from  15  to  50  acres  a  day. 

A  traction  plowing  outfit  consists  of 
(1)  an  engine;  (2)  the  plows  or  disks 
arranged  in  gangs;  and  (3)  miscellane- 
ous conveniences  for  carrying  supplies, 
making  repairs,  etc.  The  size  and  cost 
of  the  outfit  and  the  amount  of  work  it 
will  do  depend  largely  on  the  number  of 
plows  operated. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  much 
general  information  is  given  in  regard  to 
traction  plowing,  and  its  economy  and 
practicability  are  discussed. 


A  NEW  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  wart  disease  is  a  new  enemy  of 
the  potato  crop  which  is  attracting  great 
attention  in  Europe,  and  which  is  liable 
to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States 
at  any  time.  It  affects  the  tubers,  form- 
ing large  rough  unsightly  warts,  and,  in 
severe  attacks,  completely  destroys  the 
crop.  Once  the  fungus  gets  into  the  soil, 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes on  the  land  for  several  years. 

The  fungus  which  causes  this  disease 
was  discovered  in  1896  in  potatoes  grown 
in  Hungary.  It  is  now  prevalent  in  many 
places  in  England,  and  there  is  great 


danger  that  it  may  spread  to  Ireland.  It 
is  also  found  in  Germany  and  some  other 
European  countries.  It  has  been  carried 
to  Newfoundland,  but  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States. 

It  is  spread  by  using  affected  potatoes 
for  seed,  and,  as  this  country  imports 
considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  every 
year,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  in- 
troduced. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  recently  issued  a  circular 
(for  free  distribution)  giving  a  brief  ac- 
count of  this  disease. 


FAR  VI  WANTED 

We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  for 
sale  in  good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  writ*  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co, 

VACAV1LLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Cold  Ridge  Nursery 

H.  R.  JOHNS,  Proprietor. 

COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Trees  grown  on  high  sandy  land 
without  irrigation. 
Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  in  leaf  mold,  milking:  nhumluiit 
root!  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


TREES 

Muir  1'enelicn,  French  Prune*  un  peach 
and  myrouolnn  root,  and  2000  Kranquctte 
Walnut"  (needling!*).  3-4  ft. 

All  clean  thrifty  stock. 

A.  P.  SCHEIDECKKR,  SebaMtopoI,  Cal. 
I'leasaut    View  Nursery. 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

April  and  May  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Name  

Address  


The  best  roller 
in  America 


CUNNINGHAM'S  PULVERIZER 


This  machine  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  on  all 
kinds  of  clody  ground 
and  has  proven  itself  to 
be  exactly  what  its  name 
implies,  a  Pulverizer.  It 
will  never  push  clods 
down  into  loose  ground 
and  roll  over  them,  leav- 
ing them  unbroken.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the 
points  of  the  roller  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  the 
ground,  many  clods  are 
crushed  by  it  that  other 
rollers  never  touch. 
Cunningham's  Pulver- 
izer does  not  pack  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  but 
leaves  it  fine  and  loose, 
the  ideal  condition  for 
retaining  the  moisture. 
Any  size  made  to  till 
orders.  A«k  your  Im- 
plement Dealer  for  them 
or  send  to 


CUNNINGHAM,    Morganhill.  Cal. 


See  That 
Wheel? 
It  is  a  Perfect 
Tree 

Protector 

A  New  Steel  Harrow 

(Pat.  March  31,  1908) 

Unequalled  lor  field  or  orchard  harrowing.  Kxtra  strong,  well  made  and  will  outlast  a 
half-dozen  of  the  old  style  harrows.  It  has  a  perfect  tree  protector.  Made  in  various  sizes. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    Write  for  circular  and  prices  to 

E.  SWOPE,  Manufacturer,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-113  1M.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

Sacramento  valley  experienced  a  slight 
frost  on  the  28th  of  March,  but  so  far 
no  reports  have  been  made  of  any  dam- 
age. 

The  almond  growers  around  Red  Bluff 
expect  a  full  crop  of  almonds.  This  spring 
has  been  especially  favorable  to  almonds, 
and  a  bumper  crop  is  anticipated. 

Leonard  Day,  an  entomologist  of  San 
Uenito  county,  is  now  at  Sebastopol  and 
will  assist  apple  growers  there  in  the 
fight  to  eradicate  the  codlin  moth. 

The  Patagonia  pineapple  is  the  latest 
thing  to  be  grown  near  Sebastopol.  A. 
Folger,  a  local  botanist,  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  this  plant  to  a  full  state  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  yield  of  strawberries  from  the 
Bend  colony,  near  Red  Bluff,  is  expected 
to  be  55,000  boxes,  the  late  rains  having 
put  the  grounds  in  excellent  condition 
lor  berry  growing. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Visalia  threaten 
to  cut  down  their  orange  trees  in  their 
yards  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  spraying  them,  as  they  claim 
it  is  not  necessary  and  is  unwarranted. 

Sheridan  Harding,  who  has  30  acres  in 
almonds  near  Wheatland,  fears  that  he 
will  lose  his  entire  crop  because  the 
young  fruit  and  buds  are  dropping  off. 
So  far  they  have  been  unable  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this. 

Orchardists  of  Eastern  Washington  re- 
port prospects  for  a  very  large  crop  this 
year.  Growers  in  every  section  are  mak- 
ing preparations  to  fight  frost  this  spring, 
and  more  than  1,000,000  smudge  pots  will 
be  lighted  when  the  danger  signal  is 
given. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Napa  county  meet 
on  April  2d,  at  Napa,  to  consider  the 
standardizing  of  pack,  the  best  methods 
of  marketing  their  fruit,  and  the  finding 
of  new  markets  for  the  products.  The 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  will  be 
in  attendance,  and  talk  to  the  growers. 

W.  G.  Estep  recently  sold  35  acres  of 
his  orchard,  near  Ashland,  Oregon,  to 
some  New  York  farmers  for  $40,000.  The 
land  includes  eight  acres  of  16  year  old 
Bartlett  pears,  eight  acres  of  16  year  old 
Newton  pippins,  and  the  remainder  in 
young  trees.  Mr.  Estep  purchased  the 
place  two  years  ago  for  $12,000. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  last  week  have 
knocked  off  many  apricot  blooms  on  the 
trees  around  Suisun.  The  full  extent  of 
the  damage  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time,  but  some  of  the  growers  believe 
that  the  crop  will  only  be  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  The  other  fruits,  however, 
did  not  suffer  much  damage. 

Chris  Thorsing,  formerly  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Shasta  county,  reports 
that  the  heavy  rains  of  last  week  dam- 
aged the  prune  crop  greatly.  The  trees 
were  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  and  the 
heavy  rain  washed  away  the  pollen.  The 
pears  were  in  bloom,  but  the  damage  to 
them  is  small  as  more  blooms  are  coming 
out.  As  the  apples  were  not  yet  in 
hloom  no  harm  came  to  them  at  all. 

Seven  members  of  the  committee  of 
thirty  of  the  recently  organized  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Protective  League 
met  in  Sacramento  this  week.  The  mem- 
bers present  submitted  reports  showing 
that  since  the  formation  of  the  organiza- 
tion over  100  members,  representing  near- 
ly 4000  acres  of  fruit  land,  had  signed 
the  membership  roll.  This  brought  the 
total  membership  up  to  225,  representing 
an  acreage  of  10,790.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Jeffrey  was  appointed  to  inter- 
view the  California  Fruit  Distributors 
and  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  to  as- 
certain their  attitude  toward  the  organi- 


zation. It  is  hoped  to  get  these  two  big 
shipping  concerns  into  the  league. 

General  Agriculture. 

Hoi)  buyers  in  Mendocino  county  are 
said  to  be  offering  17c.  for  the  coming 
crop. 

Some  very  fine  asparagus  is  being  rais- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Oakley,  Contra  Costa 
county. 

The  first  carload  of  asparagus  shipped 
from  Imperial  valley  was  sent  to  Chicago 
last  week. 

Alva  Van  Winkle,  of  Hemet,  is  plant- 
ing out  40  acres  of  broom  corn.  Broom 
corn  has  been  bringing  $300  a  ton. 

Asparagus  is  now  being  shipped  from 
the  Imperial  valley  in  car  lots  and  good 
prices  are  being  received,  ranging  from 
$7  to  $9  per  crate. 

The  onion  crop  of  California  is  said  to 
be  short  this  year.  Last  season  the  crop 
amounted  to  about  300  cars.  Shipments 
will  begin  next  week. 

Fresh  peas  on  the  21st  of  March  speaks 
well  for  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the 
soil  at  Hanford,  as  A.  J.  Huff  of  that  town 
picked  peas  from  his  garden  on  that  date. 

Joseph  Piute  has  100  acres  of  summer 
fallow  land  on  his  farm  near  Porterville 
in  grain,  which  stands  waist  high.  It  is 
just  commencing  to  head  out  and  if  noth- 
ing happens  a  yield  of  from  12  to  18  sacks 
an  acre  will  be  harvested. 

The  three  inches  of  rain  which  fell  last 
week  in  Glenn  county  has  made  the  pros- 
pects for  a  large  beet  crop  exceptionally 
good,  7800  acres  of  beets  are  planted,  and 
they  are  mostly  up.  Last  year  at  this 
date  only  1290  acres  were  in. 

There  are  400  acres  of  land  in  aspara- 
gus at  Corcoran,  and  hundreds  of  crates 
of  this  asparagus  are  being  shipped  daily 
to  Los  Angeles.  This  shipment  will  con- 
tinue until  the  price  gets  too  low  for 
profit,  when  it  will  be  canned. 

A  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  and  beets 
have  been  put  out  around  Biggs,  Butte 
county.  The  gugar  beet  crop  is  looking 
fine.  Never  in  the  history  of  beet  raising 
have  the  young  beets  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  they  are  at  present. 

During  the  past  week  rain  has  fallen 
the  whole  length  of  California,  averaging 
from  one-half  to  two  inches  in  various 
localities.  This  moisture  insures  large 
grain  and  hay  crops  and  will  carry  de- 
ciduous fruits  well  on  to  maturity. 

Grain  prospects  in  the  Willamette  val- 
ley are  reported  to  be  in  poor  condition 
due  to  the  unusual  heavy  rainfalls  during 
the  winter.  Prospects  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon for  grain  crops,  however,  are  much 
more  favorable  and  a  larger  crop  is  an- 
ticipated. 

L.  P.  Denny  recently  dug  up  an  alfalfa 
plant  at  his  ranch  near  Hanford  which 
was  five  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
top  of  the  ground,  and  the  root  was  seven 

FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  tor  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET .  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  luli  lorn  in  si,  San  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTUS 

HARDY  STOCK 
ALL  LEADING  \  ARTE  TIES 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  all  about  their 
Planting,  Culture,  Growth  andUses.  Please 
state  appriixiinale  number  wanted. 

Reduced  price  on  contracts  for  next  fall 
planting. 

LLOYD  it.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  CaL 


Roses  Vines  Plants 

STILL 

TIME 

TO 

PLANT 


Write  to  us  about  your  re- 
quirements.  We  have  had  more 
than  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence in  growing  reliable  nursery 
stock. 


We  have  1500  Acres  Devoted  to 
the  Business. 


Our  trees  are  true  to  name, 
strong  and  thrifty,  are  properly 
prepared  for  shipping  so  that 
they  reach  their  destination  in 
good  condition. 

While  we  have  a  large  and 
varied  stock  and  can  supply 
almost  any  demand,  yet  the 
season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  important,  if  you  in- 
tend to  plant  any  trees  this  year, 
that  you  write  to  us  at  once  so 
that  we  can  take  care  of  vou. 
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CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE 

By  George  C.  Roeding. 

Profusely  illustrated,  describ- 
ing 2000  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Valuable  sug- 
gestions on  planting,  pruning 
and  care  of  orchards.  Mailed 

for  2")  cents. 


1910  Price  Catalogue  mailed 
Free. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  ■  2  00.00000 

FaNCHLR  creek 

NURSERIES 

INC. 

Geo.C  Roeding  Prea.&Mgr. 
Box  18  Fresno,Calif6rnia,U5A* 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  coufrouts  every  or- 
chardlai  iu  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Im  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  bnHed 
on  thirty-live  years  close  observation 
and  investigation  ns  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  autl  work,  given  In  the 
new* 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  HANI  AL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS) WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


G 


By  Edward  J.  Wlcksou,  A.  H. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  In  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
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or  eight  feet  long.  Mr.  Denny  believes 
that  alfalfa  seed  sown  in  ground  with- 
out cultivation  and  harrowed  is  better 
than  that  seed  sown  in  and  disced. 

Several  carloads  of  young  bamboo 
plants  have  been  shipped  out  of  Chico 
recently  to  Louisiana,  where  they  are  to 
be  given  a  test  to  ascertain  their  possi- 
bilities. There  were  20  varieties  in  the 
lot.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  vege- 
table bamboos  which  produce  edible  roots. 

In  order  to  increase  the  interest  in 
bean  growing  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county, 
the  California  Polytechnic  School  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  give  a  prize  of  $10 
for  the  first,  and  $5  for  the  second  prize, 
for  the  one  raising  the  best  beans.  The 
contest  is  open  to  any  boy  18  years  of  age 
or  under,  and  he  must  prepare  the  soil 
and  plant  the  seed  himself.  Three  va- 
rieties of  beans  are  given  of  a  half  a 
pound  each,  and  each  boy  is  supposed  to 
keep  a  record  of  his  work  showing  date 
of  sowing,  character  of  the  weather  and 
soil. 


Miscellaneous. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among 
the  fruit  growers  of  Lake  county  to  es- 
tablish a  cannery  at  Middletown. 

The  Hunt  Brothers'  cannery  at  Gridley 
will  run  this  season.  The  entire  pack  of 
fruits  except  those  in  gallon  cans  will  be 
put  up  in  a  new  sanitary  can  which  re- 
quires no  soldering. 

The  Maywood  Packing  Co.,  of  Corning, 
Tehama  county,  recently  shut  down  to 
clean  up  and  get  the  plant  in  condition 
for  the  apricot  crop  wmch  starts  about 
the  middle  of  June. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  be- 
tween 4000  and  6000  tons  of  last  year's 
Muscat  raisins  on  the  hands  of  the  grow- 
ers, and  the  packers  are  seeking  to  have 
these  cleaned  up  before  the  1910  season 
opens. 

Fresno  is  anticipating  holding  another 
raisin  day.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  work  last  year  reports  $4000  left 
over,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Fresno  is  considering  the  move  in  a  fav- 
orable light. 

W.  D.  Bennett,  who  has  been  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany, and  several  other  large  fruit  con- 
cerns, has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
General  Manager  Nagle  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange. 

Six  English  sparrows  have  made  their 
appearance  at  El  Centro,  Imperial  valley, 
the  first  to  be  seen  in  that  section.  The 
horticultural  commissioner  has  warned 
the  orchardists  to  shoot  them  before  they 
increase  any  further. 

A.  L.  Reed,  K.  C.  Keen,  L.  T.  Spencer, 
Henry  Goosen,  F.  J.  Chadburne,  J.  3. 
Brown,  and  C.  A.  Barnes  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Suisun  and  Fairfield  Mer- 
chants' Association  to  find  a  suitable  lo- 
cation for  the  Winters  cannery. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Rowe,  of  Hollister,  recently 
found  a  hard  shell  egg  in  his  hen  house 
which  weighed  eight  ounces  and  measured 
8%  inches  in  its  longest  circumference. 
When  the  egg  was  broken  it  was  found 
that  there  was  another  egg  within  it. 

The  cherry  and  pear  growers  around  St. 
Helena  are  not  anxious  to  make  three  and 
five  year  contracts  on  their  fruit,  as  past 
experience  has  taught  them  that  they  can 
make  more  money  either  on  short  term 
contracts  or  selling  in  the  open  market. 

More  than  1000  hens  will  be  taken  to 
Mexico,  Missouri,  next  fall  to  participate 
in  the  egg  laying  contest  of  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Association.  The  test  will 
be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  growers  of  peaches  and  apricots 
around  Chico  have  recently  erceived  let- 
ters from  manufacturers  in  Germany  and 


France  offering  good  prices  for  pits  of 
almonds  and  peaches.  The  pits  are  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  face 
bleaches  and  creams. 

The  Pacific  Sugar  Corporation,  which 
went  out  of  business  sometime  ago  will 
probably  be  reorganized  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. At  least  some  Los  Angeles  capital- 
ists are  investigating  conditions  around 
Visalia  to  see  if  the  prospects  are  favor- 
able to  resume  operations  of  this  plant. 

The  grape  growers  of  Sutter  county  are 
preparing  to  organize  a  grape  growers' 
association  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  interest.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  combination  of  buyers  last  sea- 
son kept  the  grapes  down,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  now  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  conditions. 

It  is  reported  that  the  plant  of  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  of 
Yuba  City  will  not  be  operated  this  sea- 
son on  account  of  lack  of  sewage  facili- 
ties. Some  of  the  farmers  of  that  section 
refused  to  give  the  right  of  way  to  carry 
the  sewage  over  their  property,  hence  the 
closing  down  of  the  cannery. 

This  week  33  patents  on  Government 
lands  in  the  Imperial  valley  were  reported 
for  clearance  by  the  General  Land  Office. 
These  are  the  first  patents  to  be  issued 
on  Imperial  lands  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  nearly 
2000  patents,  covering  about  250,000  acres 
in  that  district,  will  shortly  be  issued. 

The  melon  growers  around  Dinuba  re- 
cently met  and  reorganized  their  associa- 
tion. R.  C.  Dudley  was  elected  president; 
Joe  Blair,  secretary;  Z.  M.  Dickey,  W.  L. 
Vose  and  J.  Weiss  were  chosen  directors. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to 
limit  the  acreage  handled  and  the  grow- 
ers are  given  a  week  in  which  to  sign  up. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  of  the 
Edgewood,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Bowman 
Farmers'  Unions  of  Placer  county  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  forming  a  fruit 
shippers'  association.  It  was  decided  at 
this  meeting  to  incorporate  the  Auburn 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  to  take  in  the 
towns  mentioned,  and  a  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  first  of  this  month  to  elect 
officers  and  directors.  This  organization 
is  to  guarantee  every  crate  shipped  un- 
der its  label. 

Plans  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
raisin  crop  in  San  Joaquin  valley  for  the 
next  five  years  are  now  being  considered 
by  the  Consolidated  Raisin  Packers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans  the  packers  will  pay 
a  straight  price  of  3c.  for  all  1910  goods, 
and  a  price  of  3%  to  3%c.  for  all  goods 
in  the  next  five  years.  The  packers  are 
taking  this  move  for  two  reasons:  First, 
to  put  a  stop  to  speculations  which  have 
destroyed  the  market  in  the  East,  and, 
secondly,  they  think  it  will  make  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  raisins. 

Final  testimony  was  taken  before  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  Lane  at 
San  Francisco  this  week.  The  contention 
of  the  bean  growers  is  that  the  freight 
rate  on  beans  was  raised  from  75  to  85c. 
to  Missouri  river  points  last  season  after 
the  rate  had  been  fixed  by  the  transcon- 
tinental freight  bureau.  The  railways 
claim  that  the  rate  of  75c.  was  made  two 
years  previously  to  help  tne  growers  meet 
competition  from  Austrian  beans  in  the 
Gulf  territory,  and  now  that  this  com- 
petition is  no  longer  a  menace,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  old  rate.  A  decision  is 
expected  some  time  the  coming  summer. 


SUBSCRIPTION    AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS  wan(«  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  solicit  for  HubserlbllonN.  Good 
coniml»NlonN  allowed.  Write  u«  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


TO  DESTROY  APHIS  AND  THRIPS 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 


"  m  \  cm  i  v  \  v  "  T0BACC0 

DLiiLti  Lfj/ir  EXTRACT 


LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

ROGUE  RIVER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS'  UNION:  "Black  Leaf"  does  not 
burn  nor  Injure  foliage  or  fruit  and  will  eradicate  Aphis  Immediately. 


Black  Leaf  '  Is  the 


DELTA  COUNTY  (COLORADO)  FRUIT   GROWERS'  ASSU.: 
best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit  trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station  :  We  have  found  "Black  Leaf 
very  satisfactory  indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS'  UNION:  We  are  satisfied  "Black 
Leaf"  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  Aphis  sprays  In  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonvllle,  Calif.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or  black  Aphis, 
"  Black  Leaf"  Is  the  most  gratifying  of  all  waBhes. 


PRICE:  In  S  gal.  jacket  cans,  8"c.  per  gal.;  In  1  gal.  cans,  SI.; 
f.  o.  b.,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  western  price  is  90c.  to  95c.  per 
gal.  In  5  gal.  cans,  owing  to  increased  freight, 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  green  and  wooly  Aphis  and  Black 
Peach  Aphis,  1  gal.  "Black  Leal"  to  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For 
Thrips,  1  to  50  or  60. 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT: 
you. 


Write  us  ior  name  of  Agent  nearest 


THE  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  CO. 


INCORPORATED. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


There's  a  SECRET 
the  Arrow  Point 


" REGULAR  1 


Thousands  of  Up-To- 
Date  Fruit  Growers  are 
saying,  "FRIEND  NOZ- 
ZLES ARE  SUPERIOR." 
Why  is  this  ? 


SIMPLY  because  they  GET  THERE.  An  IMITATION 
indicates  that  somewhere  there  is  an  ORIGINAL.  Look  on 
the  NOZZLE  you  use  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  MAKER'S 
NAME  and  the  word  "PATENTED."  The  "FRIEND"  is 
the  ORIGINAL  large  Nozzle  doing  away  with  the  cluster. 
"FRIEND"  Nozzles  have  no  HOHNS.  no  HOOKS,  nothing  to 
catch,  drip  or  clog.  They  make  the  finest  MIST-LIKE  Spray, 
driving  it  farther  into  the  trees  than  the  cluster. 

The  "ANGLE"  sprays  up  under  the  leaves  and  down  Into  the  CALYX. 
The  "  REGULAR  "  Is  lor  ordinary  work.  State  which  is  wanted.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  relunded.  Price,  $1.00  each,  postpaid 

"FRIEND"  MFG.  CO. 

V    Casport,  Niagara  County   .     .     .     New  York 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Orange  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Florida  Rough  Lemon  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Valenclas. 
Largest  citrus  seedling  nurseries  in  the  State.    Phones:  Main  949,  Home  2620. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 


P.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop. 


PASADENA,  CAL 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  ALL 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results.  , 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  "Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST  — ISSUED  OCTOBER  Itt 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcutle,  Cel. 


SEED  MP  PLANTS 

Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 


HICKEY  &  V0NSEJV,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rubax  Prkss 
By  Paul  P.  Parkkk. 


SELLING  MILK  COWS  FOR  BEEF. 

In  Holland  it  is  customary  to  sell  cows 
for  beef  before  they  are  worn  out  as 
milkers.  They  turn  them  over  to  the 
butcher  while  they  are  still  vigorous  and 
capable  of  laying  on  flesh.  Some  dairy 
men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  follow  the  same 
practice,  but  the  general  custom  is  to 
wait  until  the  animal  dries  up  from  old 
age,  and  then  sell  her  for  a  song.  It  does 
not  pay  to  try  to  fatten  an  old  cow  and 
the  quicker  they  are  sold  to  the  sausage 
maker  the  better. 

Dairymen  who  have  cows  which  they 
intend  selling  this  fall  can  make  money 
by  starting  to  fatten  as  soon  as  the  grass 
gets  good,  so  that  by  fall  they  are  in 
fairly  good  flesh  and  the  gains  have  been 
made  on  the  cheapest  feed  possible.  At 
the  present  time  prime  cows  are  bring 
ing  4VjC  gross  weight,  second  quality, 
3i/_,c.  and  thin,  undesirable  stuff,  2l/jC, 
so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  it  takes 
cheap  feed  for  old,  undesirable  cows. 
Cows  eat  double  the  amount  of  food  that 
a  steer  does  to  put  on  a  pound  of  flesh, 

Many  dairymen  refuse  to  bother  about 
fattening  their  rejected  cows,  as  they 
claim  that  there  is  more  money  trans 
Arming  the  feed  into  milk  than  into 
beef,  so  that  when  a  cow  reacts  under  the 
tuberculian  test,  falls  down  in  her  milk 
ing  or  develops  bad  habits,  he  sells  her 
immediately  and  substitutes  another  in 
her  place. 

When  the  cows  can  be  fattened  on  grass 
it  pays  to  hold  them,  but  it  hardly  pays 
to  bother  about  fattening  when  they  dry 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring  when  feeds 
are  high. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  Babcock 
tester  and  cow  testing  associations  many 
poor  milkers  are  turned  on  the  "market 
which  fatten  remarkably  well,  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  heavy  strain  of  beef  blood. 
These  are  the  kind  of  animals  it  pays  to 
fatten  as  they  usually  rank  as  prime  in 
the  market. 

The  present  dry  spell  is  forcing  many 
dairymen  who  have  undesirable  cows  to 
spay  them  and  they  will  continue  milk- 
ing these  cows  until  the  grass  gets  bet- 
ter, after  which  time  they  will  be  dried. 
A  spayed  cow  will  not  take  any  more 
feed  than  a  steer  in  fattening.  She  also 
loses  her  nervousness,  due  to  the  fact  that 
sue  does  not  come  in  heat  every  three 
weeks. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BACTERIOLOGY. 


Agricultural  Bacteriology  is  a  recent 
book  by  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  G.  Hastings, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  book 
gives  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
different  relations  which  bacteria  bears 
to  the  problems  of  farm  life.  It  explains 
the  phenomena  of  the  plant  and  animal 
world,  so  that  farmers  can  combat  and 
utilize  successfully  the  various  bacteria. 
One  section  of  the  book  shows  the  re- 
lation of  bacteria  to  milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  it  also  shows  the  methods  of 
preserving  milk  and  the  cause  of  fermen- 
tation, and  the  means  of  stopping  it  in 
butter,  milk  and  cheese.  The  book  takes 
up  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  diseases 
showing  how  anthrax,  tuberculosis  and 
all  other  diseases  to  which  farm  animals 
are  subject  are  contracted  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  and  of  combating 
their  growth. 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  AL- 
FALFA BLOAT. 


It  consists  in  merely  throwing  cold  water 

along  the  back  bone  of  the  bloated  ani- 
mal, .lust  take  a  dipper  or  some  other 
small  receptacle  and  pour  the  water  along 
the  ridge  on  the  backbone.  Relief  is  said 
to  come  in  a  short  time.  If  any  of  our 
readers  feel  like  trying  it  when  the  time 
comes,  let  us  know  how  it  works. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  CATCH 
COYOTES. 


The  Chico  Enterprise  is  the  authority 
for  the  following  method  of  catching  coy- 
otes. If  the  cat  has  the  prescribed  nine 
lives  this  way  of  catching  coyotes  ought 
to  be  a  success. 

Secure  a  pole  six  feet  in  length  and 
sharpen  one  end  and  place  the  other  in 
the  ground.  Make  the  pole  perfectly 
smooth  so  that  a  ring  will  slide  up  and 
down  without  danger  of  catching.  Over 
this  pole  place  a  ring  large  enough  so  it 
will  work  easily.  To  this  ring  is  attach- 
ed a  chain  and  to  this  a  common  house 
cat.  Outside  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  which  the  cat  can  reach  is  placed 
a  number  of  steel  traps.  These  are  se- 
curely hidden  as  Mr.  Coyote  is  very  sus- 
picious. After  these  arrangements  are 
perfected  the  farmer  gets  on  his  horse 
and  riding  for  a  mile  or  more  he  drops 
a  piece  of  meat  that  is  attached  to  his 
rope  and  then  rides  to  the  pole,  dragging 
the  meat  after  him.  He  does  this  in  sev- 
eral directions,  thus  leaving  a  scent  for 
the  coyote  to  follow.  The  coyote  comes 
skulking  along  and  follows  until  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  cat.  He  at  once 
loses  his  caution  and  makes  a  dash  for 
the  cat  as  this  is  a  special  delicacy  of 
Mr.  Coyote. 

The  cat  in  turn,  following  its  instinct 
for  safety,  rushes  up  the  pole.  The  coy- 
ate  in  his  eagerness,  races  around  the 
pole  through  the  brush  until  he  steps 
into  a  trap  which  immediately  closes.  To 
be  sure  he  forgets  the  cat  and  hikes 
through  the  brush  dragging  the  trap  after 
him  to  which  is  attached  a  chunk  of 
wood.  This  sooner  or  later  becomes  fast- 
ened in  the  brush  and  the  farmer  who 
comes  along  next  morning  soon  finishes 
the  coyote. 

There  being  no  place  for  the  cat  to 
sit  upon,  as  the  end  of  the  pole  is  sharp, 
it  soon  comes  down  and  the  bait  is  ready 
for  the  next  coyote  that  hits  the  trail. 
One  man  says  that  Ave  coyotes  have  been 
caught  in  one  night  that  way  and  the 
cat  was  safe  and  sound. 


CLIP  THE  HORSES 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA,  CAL. 

SHIRE,   PERCHERON  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

I  have  just  received  an  impoitation  of  high  class  draft 
stallions. 

They  are  not  culls  from  Eastern  barns,  but  carefully  se- 
lected stock  direct  from  Europe. 

They  are  big,  heavy  boned,  blocky  horses,  with  fine  style 
and  finish,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  all  good  colors. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  stallions.  Not  only  are  the  horses 
right,  but  the  prices  are  right. 

I  sell  Bta'llons  qulcKly  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  Id  Tact  1  will 
guarantee  to  Bell  you  a  better  horse  for  leBS  money  than  anyone  In 
the  business.  For  proof  or  this,  come  to  Napa,  critically  examine  the 
stallions  we  orTer  for  Bale,  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Kvery  horBe  sold  with  an  honest  guarantee. 
Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties.   For  particulars  addresB 


E.  LOVELL, 

R.  D.  1,  Napa. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Proprietor. 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia.  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff     Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sites.     Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  selected  Sugar  Fine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 
La  Fayette,  Indiana. 


The  Tulare  Register  gives  the  follow 
Ing  method  of  relieving  bloated  animals. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  get 
busy  with  the  clippers  and  remove  the 
winter  coat  of  hair  from  the  horse.  Many 
ailments  of  the  horse  are  caused  by  leav- 
ing this  long  hair  on  him.  The  dirt  and 
filth  causes  an  irritation  of  the  skin  or 
clogs  up  the  pores  so  that  the  horse  be- 
comes lifeless  and  sluggish.  A  horse  can 
no  more  keep  healthy  if  his  skin  is  not 
clean  than  a  human  being.  When  the 
hair  is  long  the  dust  cakes  and  dries  with 
the  perspiration  so  that  the  pores  are 
clogged  and  they  cannot  perform  their 
function.  To  add  to  the  discomfort  the 
scales  on  the  horse  can.  not  fall  off  but 
lodge  in  the  hair. 

Lung  fever,  rheumatism  and  pneumonia 
are  often  caused  by  the  long  hair.  The 
horse  working  with  a  heavy  coat  of  hair 
perspires  quicker  and  stays  wet  much 
longer  than  it  would  with  short  hair.  The 
cold,  wet  hair  chills  the  horse  so  that  he 
is  susceptible  to  the  draughts  in  the  barn. 
Even  when  it  does  not  cause  sickness  it 
takes  nourishment  to  furnish  heat  to  off 
set  the  cold,  thus  keeping  the  horse  in 
poor  condition  and  causing  a  loss  of  flesh. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  hair  is 
clipped  the  horse  is  easier  cleaned  and 
the  person  driving  behind  him  does  not 
get  the  face  and  clothes  full  of  hair.  It 
takes  much  longer  for  the  horse  in  this 


Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW    IN  VIGORATOR. 

Increases  Milk 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  PRIZES  WON  IN  1909 

117  First  Prize  Klbbons;  60  Second  Prize  Hibbons; 
35  Third  Prize  Hibbons;  13  Fourth  Prize  Hibbons; 
3  F'lfth  Prize  Klbbons;  29  Champion  Klbbons. 

806  HEAD  AT  LOW  KST  PRICKS. 
BEST  GUARANTEE. 

New  Importation  of  Percheron,  Belgians,  Shires 
and  German  Coachers,  Just  arrived  at  our 
Sacramento,  Cal.  stables.  J.  F".  Campbell  Mgr. 
Pamir  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DAIRYVSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


■  HERCULES 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

P.  J.  SCHLEEF.  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

86rT  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  ^8 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  Bolely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  that  save 
money.   Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 

601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thf 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  J.   D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  Cul. 


April  2,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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condition  to  perspire,  and  it  evaporates  al- 
most, as  freely  as  it  is  secreted.  It  gives 
life  to  the  horse1,  fills  them  full  of  vigor 
and  adds  to  their  appearance.  Farmers 
who  have  tried  using  clipped  and  un- 
dipped horses  claim  that  they  get  more 
work  out  of  the  clipped  horse  with  less 
loss  of  energy  than  they  did  with  the 
heavy  coated  animal. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 


have  milk.  The  kids  should  be  weaned 
when  about  four  months  old.  Prior  to 
weaning  they  should  be  allowed  to  graze 
with  their  mothers  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  when  they  are  weaned  the  change 
of  food  will  not  throw  them  back  too 
much. 

The  meat  of  the  Angora  is  not  consul 
ered  very  palatable  on  account  of  the 
strong  woolly  taste,  although  thousands 
of  goats  are  killed  annually  for  this  pur- 


The  Angora  goat  is  a  very  useful  ani- 
mal, especially  on  cheap,  brushy  lands. 
He  will  eat  anything  from  madrone  to 
sagebrush,  and  produce  good  mohair  on 
it.  Both  the  United  States  government 
and  many  large  ranch  holders  over  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  using  the  goat  to  clean 
Uij  their  brush  lands  preparatory  to  seed- 
ing them  to  range  grasses.  The  goat 
will  weigh  from  50  to  100  pounds  and 
lives  about  twelve  years. 

Although  Angoras  will  breed  when 
they  are  six  months  old,  yet  it  is  best 
not  to  permit  them  to  breed  so  young,  as 
it  stunts  their  growth.  The  best  time  to 
breed  them  is  when  they  are  about  a 
year  old,  so  that  they  will  have  their 


pose.    The  young  kids  are  very  good  eat- 


ing, however,  and  are  considered  quite  a 
delicacy  by  the  epicures. 

Where  there  are  sheep  the  bucks  can 
be  trained  to  keep  off  the  dogs,  and  thus 
protect  the  flocks  from  their  ravages. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Sheep  shearing  at  the  Stanford  ranch 
at  Vina  will  soon  commence.  There  are 
about  17,000  head  of  sheep  waiting  to  be 
sheared. 

Entries  for  the  stock  show  at  Newman 
are  coming  in  rapidly,  and  over  50  ani- 
mals have  already  been  entered. 

The  new  Swift  packing  plant  at  Port- 
land has  just  been  completed.    The  plant 


Angoras  on  the  Gabilan  Ranch  Near  Salinas. 


kids  about  five  months  later,  just  as  they 
reach  their  maturity. 

After  a  goat  gets  about  six  years  old 
the  mohair  commences  to  get  coarser  and 
loses  a  great  deal  of  its  value,  so  that 
most  goat  raisers  advocate  killing  them 
about  that  time  for  the  skins,  which 
make  rugs. 

Mohair  should  make  an  annual  growth 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  the 
average  fleece  should  be  about  four 
pounds.  Some  of  the  pure-blooded  An- 
goras, however,  have  fifteen  pound  fleeces. 
The  mohair  which  brings  the  best  price 
is  long,  ranging  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
and  is  fine  and  soft  and  free  from  kemp. 
Kemp  is  the  under  coat  of  the  goat,  and 
is  a  coarse  chalky  white,  straight,  stiff 
hair  varying  in  length  from  one-half  to 
four  inches,  and  is  considered  very  ob- 
jectionable in  a  fleece,  in  that  dyes  which 
affect  mohair  will  not  affect  kemp.  For 
this  reason  breeders  of  Angoras  are 
working  toward  one  object — that  of  les- 
sening the  amount  of  kemp  in  mohair. 

The  finest  fleeces  are  produced  by  kids, 
wethers,  and  does,  and  are  cut  twice  a 
year  because  the  hair  usually  drops  out 
it  allowed  to  remain  on  them  too  long, 
especially  in  the  hot  climates. 

When  the  doe  is  about  to  kid,  which 
should  happen  in  the  warm  days  of  the 
spring,  extra  care  should  be  taken,  as 
the  kids  are  very  delicate  the  first  three 
or  four  days  of  their  lives.  Where  there 
are  large  bands  of  Angoras  it  is  best  to 
take  the  doe  out  just  before  kidding  time 
and  put  her  in  a  separate  lot  so  that 
when  the  kid  comes  she  will  get  to  know 
It.  so  that  when  all  the  does  and  kids  are 
banded  together,  the  doe  will  let  her  kid 


cost  over  $2,000,000,  but  it  will  be  two 
or  three  months  before  it  is  in  operation. 
The  killing  department  is  prepared  to 
handle  about  500  cattle  a  day  and  about 
1000  hogs  and  sheep. 

Dennis  Murphy,  superintendent  of  the 
Phelan  ranch  near  Chico,  reports  that  he 
is  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting 
the  work  stock  for  his  ranch.  The  scarc- 
ity of  stock  in  Sutter  and  Colusa  counties 
is  causing  many  of  the  large  grain  grow- 
ers a  great  deal  of  worry,  as  they  harvest 
most  of  their  crop  by  contract  and  do  not 
carry  horses  on  their  ranches. 

Berry  Brothers,  of  Shasta  county,  will 
save  over  100%  of  their  lambs  this  sea- 
son. Tehama  county  lambs  will  average 
about  85%. 

United  States  Veterinarian  .1.  A.  Grau 
is  examining  the  sheep  herds  of  Fresno, 
Monterey,  San  Benito  and  Merced  coun 
ties  for  scab. 

Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  $300. 
000  plant  of  the  Sonora  Packing  Co.  at 
Cananea,  Mexico.  There  are  several 
Americans  connected  with  this  concern, 
and  they  expect  to  make  a  large  sum  of 
money  out  of  it  through  the  avoidance  of 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  products  of  Am- 
erican packing  houses  by  the  Mexican 
government. 

.lames  Thomas,  of  Pomona,  recently 
bought  10  carloads  of  cattle  from  W.  J. 
Clemens,  of  Tempee,  Arizona.  The  cat- 
tle were  all  three  and  four  year  aids  and 
the  price  was  $10  per  hundred. 

The  cattle  in  the  northern  part  of  Ari- 
zona are  suffering  greatly  from  the  lack 
of  water,  and  unless  rain  falls  within 
the  next  two  weeks  great  losses  will  oc- 
cur among  the  herds.     Conditions  are 


I H  C  AUTO  BUGGIES 

For  Business  and  Pleasure 

YOU  will  find  the  I  H  C  Auto  Buggy  the  ideal  vehicle  for  your  use.    It  is 
the  most  simple  car  to  operate,  can  be  used  by  your  wife  or  children  with 
perfect  safety — and  when  you  want  to  make  a  hurried  trip  to  town  or  to 
your  neighbors— it  is  always  ready. 

The  cost  of  oil  and  gasoline  to 
operate  an  I  H  C  Buggy  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  keeping  one  horse.  It  can  be 
used  when  you  would  not  dare  to  take  a 
horse  out  and  it  never  gets  tired. 

With  an  I  H  C  Auto  Buggy  you 
can  travel  from  one  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour  over  hills,  through  mud,  snow — 
over  any  roads.  . 

When  you  buy,  get  the  car  that  has 
proved  to  be  most — ? 

Practical — Economical— Serviceable — 

The  one  with  the  High  Wheels  and  Solid  Tires.  You  will  find  it  the  easiest 
riding  and  you  will  never  have  "tire  troubles."  A  large  wheel  rolls  over  a  bump 
or  rut.  A  small  wheel  jumps  over  it.  With  solid  tires  you  will  never  be  delayed 
by  punctures  or  blow-outs  and  you  will  save  many  dollars  through  not  having  to 
repair  and  replace  worn-out  tires.  Solid  tires  are  easiest  on  the  roads.  They 
do  not  flatten  out  and  loosen  dirt  and  gravel  like  inflated  tires  do. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  of  the  I  H  G  Buggies  that  you  ought  to 
know  about.  They  have  full  elliptic  springs  (36  in.  long  by  \%  in.  wide)  and  a  long 
base,  insuring  easy-riding  qualities.  The  International  Auto-Wagon  has  the  same 
features  of  construction  as  the  Auto  Buggy  and  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  car  for 
light  delivery  wagon  purposes.  , 

Ask  your  dealer  to  tell  you  all  the  facts,  or,  if  your  prefer  write  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  at  nearest  branch  house  for  further  information. 
Do  it  now — it's  the  first  step  toward  obtaining  the  most  satisfactory,  money- 
saving  conveyance  for  business  or  pleasure. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA   CHICAGO  USA 

t  (Incorporated) 


IHC  LINE 

1001  FOR  'Hi  I.  K.  C  TfliDE  VIH     II  IS  1  Sill  Of  UCfllfllCf  DO  I  GUiUMK  Of  OUllltl  . 


You  are  a  Scientific  Feeder 

Protein  Values  You  Consider 

Digestible  Protein  From  University  Analysis 

Cocoa  Cake  or  Meal  16.4  per  cent 

Linseed  OH  Cake  Meal  24.4  per  cent 

If  you  do  not  know  present  prices  ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS,  Manufacturers 
155  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Pamphlet  "General  Feeding  Hints." 


ROSTROM'S 

WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4C0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TELESl  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  In  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING.  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm   work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE,  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  in  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  (or  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


J  'MAIN  ANDlHUVMim^  '  ] 
Vj,  jBSTREErsJ?*-,  ' 
1  SAWWJlAtlftscdJCAl 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  si/.e  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
^s*s*!#,I'"threads  and  couplings — ull  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

1  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Politicly  the  moil  effectine  method  known  for  eliminating 
CflPUPPC  burrowing  putt.  Belter  than  poison,  for  It  Is  absolutely 
OU  rfl  LilO  safeand  acts  0NIT  on  pest*  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
T~77~TTT  _  the  Oapartment  of  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualilied  sal- 
S QU IRRELS  Istaellon.   Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-T.-f .  £., Seattle. 


Simple,  safe, effective.  Sand  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 
It  nol,  write  lo  Hit!  Flraworki  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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REASONS  FOR  BUYING  A 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


De  Laval  separators  save 
enough  over  any  gravity  cream- 
ing of  milk  In  butter-fat,  quality 
of  cream,  sweet  skimmilk,  labor, 
time  and  trouble  to  pay  for  them- 
selves every  six  months. 

De  Laval  separators  save 
enough  over  other  separators 
In  closer  separation,  running 
heavier  and  smoother  cream, 
skimming  cool  milk,  greater  ca- 
pacity, easier  cleaning,  easier 
running  and  less  repairs  to  pay 
for  themselves  every  year. 

Improved  De  Laval  separators 
save  enough  over  De  Laval  ma- 
chines of  five  to  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  more  absolutely  thorough 
separation  under  all  conditions, 
greater  capacity,  easier  running, 
and  greater  simplicity  to  pay  for 
themselves  every  two  years. 

De  Laval  separators  are  not 
only  superior  to  others,  but  at 
same  time  cheapest  in  proportion 
to  actual  capacity,  and  they  last 
from  five  to  ten  times  longer. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
world's  experienced  separator 
users,  including  98  per  cent  of  all 
creamerymen,  use  and  endorse 
the  De  Laval  separators. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


1fl6"'67  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  E-  MADISON  6T. 
CHICAGO 
OftUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  9T6 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173*177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  Id  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  W6GTERN  AVI. 
SEATTLE 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 

The  principle 
of  the  Luitwieler 
Pump  is  the 
h  e  art-  shaped 
CAM,  and  the 
only  reciprocat- 
ing pumping 
mechanism  with 
uniform  applica- 
tion of  power 
throughout  the 
full  stroke,  and 
uniform  speed  of 
the  water  pistons 

or  plungers. 

This  enables  successful  direct  geared 
drive,  and  our  self-contained  electric 
pumps  All  a  long-felt  want.  We  fur- 
nish direct  geared  steam  and  distillate 
drive  when  desired. 

The  uniform  application  of  power  also 
insures  long  life  of  working  parts,  free- 
dom from  break-downs,  continuous 
flow,  no  jar,  no  noise,  no  pit,  no  bother. 

:i-  vi'jirs  experience  In  I. oh  Angeles. 
Send  requirements. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray.  M.  E-,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porlerville  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Four  Swift  Polo  Ponies 

Two  young  Mares 
One  3-year-old  Gelding 
One  yearling  Horse  Colt 

SMITH  BROS.,       FRESNO,  CAL. 

R.  3.  BOX«7A. 


also  bad  around  Roosevelt.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  500  dead  cattle 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  that 
town,  death  being  caused  either  from  the 
lack  of  food  or  water.  The  cattle  are  be- 
coming so  starved  that  they  break  through 
the  fences  into  the  cultivated  fields  and 
destroy  everything. 

The  fat  stock  show  and  cattle  raising 
convention,  which  was  held  last  week  at 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  was  the  most  success- 
ful ever  held. 

The  California-Mexico  Land  &  Cattle 
Co.  recently  held  one  of  their  quarterly 
horse  sales,  and  sold  over  600  head  of 
horses  and  mules.  This  ranch  contains 
over  800,000  acres,  most  of  it  being  in 
Mexico. 

Many  of  the  dairymen  around  Eureka, 
Humboldt  county,  are  shipping  their  hogs 
to  San  Francisco.  R.  W.  Roberts,  of  Fern- 
dale,  shipped  65  porkers  last  week. 

The  first  10c.  hogs  were  shipped  out  of 
Imperial  valley  last  week.  There  were 
four  cars  shipped  out  and  they  averaged 
|200  a  car. 

The  Chisholm  Estate,  near  Roswel, 
New  Mexico,  which  was  the  largest  hog 
ranch  in  the  world,  has  been  converted 
into  an  alfalfa  farm. 

The  Western  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  As- 
sociation recently  met  at  Sweetwater  and 
elected  officers.  The  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
stock  raisers. 

Herders  can  not  graze  sheep  in  the 
National  Forest  in  defiance  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
This  announcement  was  made  in  view  of 
a  decision  recently  handed  down  by  Judge 
Wellbourn  of  the  Circuit  Court,  who  ac- 
quitted three  herders  charged  with  crim 
inally  grazing  sheep  in  the  National  for- 
ests. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  now 
in  full  running  order.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  scientifically  conducted  hog  ranches 
in  the  Southwest.  E.  R.  Elliott,  man 
ager  of  the  ranch,  has  cedar  wood  water 
holes  for  the  hogs  to  wallow  in,  so  that 
they  will  not  get  the  alkali  mud  in  their 
eyes  and  blind  them.  The  farm  is  di- 
vided into  small  fields,  and  with  the  most 
up  to  date  farrowing  pens,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  shade  trees  and  clean  run- 
ning water. 

Mat  Callan,  of  Colma.  recently  sold  to 
the  Western  Meat  Co.  194-  hogs  which 
weighed  46,190  pounds. 

According  to  Forest  Ranger  Henry 
Muzzal.  of  the  Los  Preitos  district,  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  National  Forest,  hundreds 
of  cattle  died  this  winter  from  lack  of 
food  caused  by  the  cold  weather,  which 
prevented  the  growth  of  grass. 

The  Federal  Government  recently  re- 
leased from  quarantine  the  entire  State  of 
Washington  and  a  large  portion  of  Ore- 
gon, Nevada,  Utah.  Colorado,  and  Ari- 
zona, which  districts  have  been  infected 
with  sheep  scabbie. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Linda  Vista  Dairy,  of  Winters, 
have  just  finished  building  a  concrete 
silo.  The  silo  is  round,  30  feet  high  and 
15  feet  in  diameter,  and  will  hold  120 
tons  of  green  cut  hay.  A  cutting  ma- 
chine and  blower  will  be  installed  in  it 
for  the  first  crop  of  this  year's  alfalfa. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  of  the  Brookside  stock 
farm,  at  Stockton,  has  sold  to  E.  F.  Hutch- 
ings,  a  dairyman  of  Modesto,  18  head  of 
pure  bred  Holstein  cattle  consisting  of 
one  bull  and  the  rest  cows  and  heifers. 

The  Laton  creamery  is  making  a  little 
over  2500  pounds  of  butter  a  day. 

The  Caycuos  Creamery  Co.,  which  only 
recently  completed  its  building,  has  been 
sold  to  the  California  Creamery  Co.,  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Edwin  Pattee,  of  Tulare,  recently 
bought  three  carloads  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  Mr.  Pattee  buys 
cows,  for  dairymen  who  cannot  pay  cash 


for  them  and  allows  the  cows  to  pay  for 
themselves  by  monthly  division  of  the 
cream  check. 

.1.  H.  Severn,  who  has  been  an  effi- 
cient State  Dairy  Inspector,  has  resigned 
his  position  and  is  now  with  the  Central 
Creamery  Co.,  of  Humboldt  county. 

E.  K.  Walls,  of  Lindsay,  recently  start 
ed  up  a  dairy  in  that  town. 

Thirty-five  members  of  the  Porterville 
Co-operative  Creamery  Association  re- 
cently met  and  elected  the  following 
board  of  directors  for  the  coming  year: 
V.  1).  Kunpp,  Milt  Owens,  C.  T.  Brown, 
W.  E.  Premo  and  E.  O.  Gibson.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  secretary  |40,950 
was  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
association  during  the  year  from  the  sale 
of  butter.  Of  this  amount  $36,000  was 
paid  to  the  patrons  for  butterfat. 

The  Yuba  City  Creamery  is  making 
over  200  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  Manager 
Herr  of  this  creamery  will  add  on  an- 
other cream  wagon  next  month. 

The  Central  Creamery  Co.,  of  Eureka, 
has  let  a  contract  for  a  reinforced  con- 
crete building  in  San  Francisco,  which 
will  be  used  as  a  distributing  point  for 
the  creamery  to  sell  its  products. 

The  directors  of  tne  Watsonville  Cream 
ery  declared  a  dividend  of  10'y  last  week. 
They  also  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  E.  Trafton,  presi- 
dent; O.  C.  Silliman.  vice-president,  and 
W.  A.  Trafton,  secretary. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  ul  Posit Ire  Can 
The  safest,  nest  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Hemoves  all  Bnnches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SU PERSK l>KS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fnl)  directions  for 
*ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars . 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


St)le,  Finish  S 


SADDLES 

Workmanship 


The  Snilillt-  that  Take*  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Made  for  ease  in  Hiding:,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buokhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Kiiuipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  Jt  TREE  CO., 
Petaliiiiin,  Cal. 

Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


UEO.  C.  ROKDINU.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Krleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorn  ed 
Uurhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


II.  B.  WINTR1NOHAM,  Mlddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  HogB,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    Nile*,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

UEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

Q.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


A  Bail  that  Stays 
Where  You  Put  It 


You'll  never  make  a  quick  grab  at 
a  Liberty  Lantern  and  find  the  bail 
down  by  the  side  of  the  globe  where 
it  takes  two  hands  to  get  hold  of  it. 
The  bail  of  the  "  Liberty"  stays  put. 

liberty 
lanterns 


are  always  ready  to  pick  up— hang 
up — or  do  anything  else  with  that 
expedites  business. 

The  most  convenient  lantern  in 
the  world  is  the  "  Liberty."  Fills, 
lights,  cleans— easier  and  quicker 
than  any  other.  Gives  the  best 
light,  because  the  burner  supplies 
enough  air  for  perfect  combustion. 

"The  Kit-ollectlon  of  Ou.lilj  Remains  Long  After 
the  Price  is  Furgottrii."  — K.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Trademark  registered. 

//  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO..  Inc^ 

SI.  Louis  and  Now  York,  U.  S.  A. 


GERMFOE 

Greatest  Known  Germicide,  Dis- 
infectant and  Insecticide. 

We  have  the  only  plant  in  this 
section  for  making  Coal-Tar  products 
and  we  are  making  the  best.  Per- 
mitted by  l'.  S.  (iovernment  for 
official 

SHEEP  DIPPING 

at  69  parts  water  to  one  part  Germ  foe. 
It  is  adapted  to  many  different  uses, 
especially  with  stock.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.  No  stockman 
should  be  without  it. 

Gur  prices  are  lower  than  others 
shipped  in  from  the  East,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  nearly  as  good.  1 
gallon  can,  $1.25;  5  gallon  can,  $5.00; 
freight  prepaid  300  miles,  if  not  sold 
by  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  price 
in  barrels  delivered  at  your  station. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

M  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Cable  Address: 
"  Hesurgam  "  —  Lelbers    and   Western  Union. 
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Good  Roads. 


A  GREAT  PROPOSITION  FOR 
STATE  ROADS. 


Mr.  Charles  Willard  Coe,  of  San  Jose, 
is  an  earnest  and  consistent  agitator  for 
great  improvements  and  we  are  glad  to 
give  our  readers  a  chance  to  consider 
something  which  is  not  only  widely  im- 
portant, but  picturesquely  pertinent  to 
the  world's  fair  for  California  which  is 
now  being  planned: 

State  Highways. — Governor  Gillett 
suggests  and  favors  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  build  two  parallel  State  roads  from 
north  to  south,  one  near  the  Coast,  the 
other  to  be  known  as  the  Mid  land  route, 
by  way  of  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Stockton, 
Sacramento,  Redding,  Shasta,  to  the 
State  line.  Such  a  plan  would  be  com- 
mendable, but  side  by  side  with  these 
public  roads  should  run  not  only  an  elec- 
tric railroad,  or  over  such  portions  of 
which  that  will  not  parallel  existing  rail- 
roads, but  also  a  commercial  double-track 
automobile  boulevard.  The  real  hardest 
work  in  good  road  promotion  will  be  to 
make  a  beginning,  "a  planting"  so  to 
speak;  since  everything  grows  remark- 
ably well  in  California,  so  from  one 
"Good  Road"  many  others  will  inevitably 
spring.  Therefore  let  us  first  build  a 
perfect  highway  over  the  historic  trail  of 
the  Padres'  to  be  known  as  the  new  "El 
Camino  Real." 

As  the  railroads  have  bound  these 
United  States  together  with  bands  of 
steel  rails  into  a  one  and  inseparable 
whole,  so  the  re-establishment  of  the  "El 
Camino  Real"  will  unite  Central  and 
Southern  California  and  cause  the  agita- 
tion to  cease  relative  to  dividing  the 
Grand  Old  State  of  California. 

A  Bay  District  Boulevard. — The  Cali- 
fornia Landmarks  League,  the  societies 
of  Pioneers,  Native  Sons  and  Daughters, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  should 
unite  in  forming  an  "El  Camino  Real 
Club,"  membership  fee  $10,  each  to  re- 
ceive fully  paid,  non-assessable  stock  in 
the  "El  Camino  Real  Company."  A  $10 
membership  fee  does  not  count  for  much 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  influence  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  intelligent,  public- 
spirited,  well-informed  people  working 
and  talking  for  such  a  cause  will  combine 
a  power  irresistible,  and  the  investment 
will  be  a  good  one.  Each  member  will 
have  the  satisfaction  and  honor  of  help- 
ing to  make  California  up-to-date  in  the 
character  of  its  highways.  If  such  a  com- 
bination commercial  and  public  highway 
could  be  built — not  following  the  swampy 
shore  of  the  bay,  but  a  real  scenic  road 
from  San  Francisco  down  the  peninsula 
to  San  Jose,  thence  around  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  to  Oakland — before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
Greater  San  Francisco  would  soon  be- 
come the  metropolis  worthy  the  name. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  witness  the 
two  greatest  contrasts  ever  presented  by 
San  Francisco,  namely,  to-wit:  Upon  the 
morning  of  April  18,  1906,  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  that  city  by  fire,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sorrowing,  home- 
less people.  And  after  three  brief  years, 
during  the  Portola  Fete,  1,000,000  people 
rejoicing  over  San  Francisco  practically 
rebuilt — the  newest,  most  up-to-date  great 
city  in  the  world,  and  practically  free  of 
debt.  Any  State  that  can  rebuild  a  me- 
tropolis in  the  brief  period  of  three  years 
is  capable  within  another  like  period, 
with  abundant  material  at  hand  and  by 
the  use  of  improved  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, of  constructing  the  greatest  highway 
in  the  world,  not  only  for  the  100  miles 
around  the  southerly  arm  of  the  bay,  but 
re-establish  upon  modern  lines  the  his- 
toric trail  of  the  Padres,  a  new  "El  Cam- 
ino Real"  which  will  open  up  a  wonder- 
ful country  for  the  building  of  a  million 


new,  attractive  20-acre  homes  where  in- 
tensive farming,  seed  growing,  truck 
gardening,  and  horticulture  will  be  car- 
ried on,  vastly  increasing  the  population, 
and  wealth  of  the  section  through  which 
it  shall  pass. 

Modern  life  is  what  industry  makes  it. 
We  need  factories.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  there  cannot  be  manufactur- 
ed in  California,  not  only  everything  our 
people  need  to  wear,  but  build  up  an  im- 
mense trade  with  Mexico  and  every  Pa- 
cific Coast  port  from  Alaska  to  Cape 
Horn.  So  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  dependent  upon  New  England  for  their 
machine-made  split  leather  shoes  and 
shoddy  clothing,  just  so  long  can  they 
laugh  at  our  boasted  advantages  of  cli- 
mate. They  contend  that  "climate"  is 
the  chief  resources  of  certain  California 
towns.  Cheap  transportation,  the  great 
wheat  and  stock  ranches  of  the  West 
combine  to  ruin  the  New  England  farmer. 
They  could  no  longer  compete  with  the 
West  in  producing  cereals,  meats,  wool 
and  raw  materials.  They  made  haste  to 
turn  their  agricultural  uefeat  to  manu- 
facturing triumph  and  the  West  is  still 
"Raw"  and  will  be  until  we  manufacture 
everything  we  need.  Greater  San  Fran- 
cisco will  never  come  into  its  own,  and 
will  always  be  a  mere  trading  port — a 
distributing  point. — until  it  shall  institute 
all  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries. 

San  Francisco's  Portola  Festival  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world.  The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
should  bring  far  greater  world  renown — 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors. 
Let  them  see  that  we  have  at  least  one 
of  the  grandest,  widest  and  best  highways 
in  the  world,  the  new  "El  Camino  Real." 
It  is  well  to  advertise  the  splendid  natural 
advantages  of  our  State,  city  and  valley. 
It  is  well  to  give  great  floral  carnivals 
and  fiestas.  We  have  attained  our  high- 
est development  of  our  orchard  interests 
— where  good  roads  already  exist,  which 
we  can  augment  inestimably  by  extend- 
ing them.  What  most  California  cities 
need  and  what  alone  will  make  them 
great  are  factories  that  in  sunshine  or 
rain  will  keep  our  otherwise  idle  people 
busy  after  the  fruit  harvest  is  gathered, 
offering  employment  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  except  the  one  day  of  the 
week  we  snould  find  rest  and  keep 
sacred.  Road-making  will  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands.  Good  roads  help 
everybody.  Given  one  good  road,  gradu- 
ally the  system  will  be  extended,  pene- 
trating every  county  seat  in  the  State. 
Such  a  system  of  good  roads  will  put 
California  in  the  front  rank  as  a  home- 
building  State  and  in  material  wealth.  It 
will  facilitate  the  rapid  extension  of  free 
rural  mail  delivery,  tne  furtherance  of 
education,  industry,  social,  religious  life 
and  a  higher  civilization  than  the  world 
has  yet  attained.  It  will  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  many  an  isolated  home,  from 
poverty,  obscurity  and  wretchedness,  and 
help  make  country  life  in  California  all 
that  it  snould  be. 

Pri.i.  TOGETHEB  FOT  Pr. — Lord  Bacon 
said,  "There  are  three  things  that  make 
a  nation  great  and  prosperous — a  fertile 
soil,  busy  workshops  and  easy  convey- 
ance for  man  and  goods  from  place  to 
place." 

Let  everybody  in  California  determine 
not  only  to  talk  for  good  roads,  bnt  act 
and  unite  to  co-operate  in  building  one 
thoroughly  up-to-date  roadway  and  not 
to  rest  until  completed.  Let  it  be  a  high- 
way in  every  respect  worthy  of  a  "King" 
and  the  dividing  sections  wherever  prac- 


Every  Medicine  Shelf 


baouia  lit  to  tbe  ftunoui 

a  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

1  Tha  I'M  (it.  rnirr  -  Ti-v  r»Tnrdy.  Curat 
Spavin,    JHHffP«fM|    Curh,  Hptuit, 
[  Sprains,  L  minim.  All  druggtitiwU 
itatftl  a  Botlloi  6  Tor  S6. 

.  ,      Bo  k.  ■  [,■-,,.    r.„  H  <*••," 

f\    OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Eno»burg  Falls,  Vt.  J 


RQOF/NC 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR  LAYING 


•1  III  mini  hi 

rj.::::;v„';::;::; 

mm 


Sunproof  and  rainproof.    Needs  no 
paint  or  repairs.    Easy  to  lay.  L/ooks 
better  and  lasts  longer  than  either 
wood,  gravel,  tar,  tin  or  tile. 

Our  32-page  illustrated  booklet 
contains  many  valuable  facts  and 
helpful  roofing-  suggestions.  Free 
to  architects,  contractors,  carpen- 
ters and  prospective  builders. 

Write  for  it.    Ask  for  Samples 
of  Roofing.    Address  Dept.73. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

219-21  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


ticable  lined  with  semi-tropic  trees.  Then 
in  a  brief  score  of  years  it  ought  to  be 
the  most  attractive  highway  in  the  en- 
tire world. 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 


26  Inches  high;  7  cables;  12  Inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  in  cut. 

It  Is  worth  a  little  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  $15  to  $30  per  mile  ou  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  E  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


L 


ET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

Stewart  Gas  Lamp 


THE 


SOLVES  THE   PBOBIiBM  OF  ECONOMY. 


You  save  money  and  your 
eyesight  by  using  the 
Stewart   Gas  Lamp. 

We  furnish  your  home  with  a 
lamp  that  is  absolutely  safe,  a 
steady  burner,  no  flicker,  a  soft 
but  steady  flame  that  does  not 
tax  the  vision,  or  inflame  the 
eye. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  we 
do  this  so  cheaply,  at  so  little 
cost  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
faultless,  perfect  effect,  that 
electricity  is  not  needed— Is  too 
expensive. 


THE  STEWART 
GAS  LAMP 

is  built  of  metal  and 
is  constructed  on  the 
mostslmple  plan.  It 
works  In  detail  In 
the  line  of  economy. 


Every  farmhouse  can  afford  It  because  It 
saves  oil,  ornaments  any  home  and  like  the 
loyal  hired  man,  works  overtime,  when  the 
days  are  short,  and  light  Is  needed.  Let  us 
send  you  our  convincing  treatise  on  cheap 
superior  light. 

OAKLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

852  Market  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


Poultry    Shipping  Coops 

And  Step  Ladders  for  Fruit  Picking. 

A.   SEIBEL  &  SONS  COMPANY 
S17  No.  6th  St.,  Petal  urn  a,  Cal. 


POMONA 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER V1IJLE,  CALIF. 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  nnaL  or  largo  a  pump  you  nee*!,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it,  Reliability 
is  the   characteristic    you    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oldest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  p  u  m  p  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  C&I. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  <V  CO., 
IlOr.-C    Merchants     KxrhaiiRc     Hldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Kslahlished  18G0. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 


re. 


F".  WILSON 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MASl'FACTl'REKS  OK 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  arc  the 
result  of  25  yean  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
60-cgg  size,  85.60 
Cycle  Brooder, 
50-egg  size,  S8.00 
The  Philo  System - 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  EJmira 


New  Yorlt. 


J  v  law  V/UIVn  -    unwi  i       "    •       »•  « 

Western  Office  !  9  MadUon  St,  Oakland,  Cal 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CURL  GREGORY,  Manager.  Pelaluma,  Cal. 

WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

San  Jose  1909  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
5  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 

J.    L.  DINW1DDIE, 

 PETALUMA.  

CR0LEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 

Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  Manufacture  and  Sell  the  Best 
Pigeon  Food  on  Earth.   


The  Poultry  Yard. 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  FIRELESS 
BROODER. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  your 
valued  paper  for  March  19,  we  note  com- 
ments on  fireless  brooders  by  your  poul- 
try writer,  and  gather  therefrom  that  his 
enthusiasm  in  that  direction  is  a  few  de- 
grees cooler  than  lukewarm.  Up  to  a 
year  ago  the  writer  hereof  was  from 
Missouri  himself  on  the  fireless  brooder 
question,  but  after  visiting  several  plants 
where  they  had  been  in  use  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  worthy  of  a 
trial.  Out  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
ranches  that  were  using  the  fireless 
brooders  only  one  had  found  them  unsat- 
isfactory, and  the  reason  for  the  failure 
in  the  case  of  the  exception  was  perfectly 
apparent  to  every  one  but  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Upon  completing  our 
investigations  we  made  up  some  brooders 
after  the  pattern  that  pleased  us  best  and 
used  them  for  the  entire  season  of  1909. 
The  result  was  a  complete  refutation  of 
each  and  every  argument  that  your  writ- 
er puts  forth  against  them. 

With  fireless  brooders  we  raised  more 
and  better  chicks  than  we  ever  secured 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
with  the  best  heated  brooders  money  can 
buy  and  at  a  fifty  percent  less  labor  cost 
and  absolutely  nothing  for  fuel.  Although 
we  aired  them  every  day  we  have  never 
seen  a  sweaty  or  damp  hover,  even  in  the 
morning  after  50  to  SO  chicks  have  slept 
under  them.  We  experienced  no  more 
trouble  in  getting  the  chicks  to  learn  to 
enter  the  brooders  when  they  were  cold 
than  with  the  heated  brooders.  Some 
broods  we  never  had  to  bother  with  at  all, 
but  they  would  go  in  and  out  from  the 
first,  others  would  have  to  be  put  in  a 
few  times  before  the  little  mutton-heads 
would  learn  the  difference  in  temperature, 
but  we  have  had  the  identical  experience 
with  heated  brooders,  like  everyone  else. 
When  we  first  used  the  fireless  brooders 
we  anticipated  that  we  would  have  more 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  It  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  percent  brood  from  Dec.  23  to  Jan. 
25,  the  coldest  weather  (  allfornla  ex  perl- 
enced  In  40  years,  Is  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  Call  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.    Price  86.00.    Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DYSLE,  Graton,  Cal. 


MAKE  THE   HE  IMS  LAY 

Our  goods  are  the  result  of  years  ol  successful  experience  with  poultry. 
VESTAL'S   POULTRY  TONIC 

Will  Improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  hens  in  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition. Contains  an  internal  antiseptic  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  worms  to  remain  in  the  intestines.    Price  $3.50  single  bucket;  $3.00  in  5- 

bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S  MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  flocks,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
an  excellent  egg  producing  food.  Price,  $2.15  per  100  lbs.,  for  single  sack; 
$2.10  in  10-sack  lots.  These  prices  may  sound  high,  but  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  ingredients,  they  are  really  low. 

VESTAL  &  HUBBELL,  131-133  Keller  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

HelKlun  Hure  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  Eggs  for  hatching  and  Hare  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


or  less  trouble  from  this  source,  but  were 
happily  disappointed.  It  would  seem 
natural  that  the  chicks  would  be  slower 
to  appreciate  the  fireless  hovers  and 
would  need  more  handling  than  where 
there  was  the  natural  attraction  of  heat, 
but  as  before  stated  such  was  not  our  ex- 
perience last  season,  although  we  brood- 
ed several  thousand  chicks. 

One  of  our  customers  in  British  Co- 
lumbia wrote  us  that  he  used  a  hot  water 
bottle  or  a  well  wrapped  hot  brick  for  a 
few  days  in  his  fireless  hovers  as  a  source 
of  attraction.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  had  any  trouble  to  get  his  broods  to 
enter  the  hovers  without  a  medium  of 
artificially  heating  them  or  not,  but  we 
do  know  that  he  has  abandoned  an  ex- 
pensive heating  plant  in  his  brooder 
house  and  resorted  to  cold  brooders  en- 
tirely. This  man  runs  some  two  thou- 
sand mature  fowls:  he  and  his  wife  do 
all  the  work,  and  he  wrote  us  that  last 
year  he  cleared  over  $3  net  per  bird.  This 
is  a  pretty  stiff  statement  for  any  one 
who  has  raised  chickens  in  California,  but 
he  ships  most  of  his  eggs  to  Alaska,  and 
being  in  the  wheat  belt  can  buy  his  feed 
very  cheaply.  We  have  good  reason  for 
having  faith  in  this  gentleman's  report; 
all  of  his  stock  came  from  ourselves  and 
our  predecessor,  and  it  is  not  human  na- 
ture for  the  buyer  to  exaggerate  the  vir- 
tues of  hens  he  has  bought,  to  the  man 
who  sold  them  to  him. 

Last  season,  through  a  leaky  water 
fountain  one  brood  of  seventy-five  chicks, 
before  they  had  been  in  the  brooder  two 
hours,  was  soaking  wet — every  chick.  Not 
having  an  empty  incubator  to  put  them 
in  to  dry  them  out  we  cleaned  out  the 
wet  straw  and  sand  from  the  brooder 
floor,  replaced  it  with  dry  material  and 
put  the  chicks  back  in  and  shut  them  up, 
in  what  we  then  supposed  was  a  vain 
hope  that  any  of  them  would  live.  They 
were  dry  and  lively  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  to  our  great  surprise,  and  we  raised 
every  one  of  that  brood;  also  to  our  great 
surprise.  However,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  a  cold  bath  as  a  preserva- 
tive for  just  hatched  chicks. 

Thus  far  our  observation  has  taught  us 
that  the  chicks  will  do  better  the  first 
week  or  ten  days  in  large  broods  of  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  chicks,  diminish- 
ing the  number  to  about  forty  the  last 
week  in  the  brooder,  removing  a  few  each 
week  until  the  minimum  quantity  is  left. 
If  the  ventilation  of  the  fireless  hover  is 
properly  designed  the  chicks  will  not 
sweat,  no  matter  how  they  may  crowd 
together,  and  we  have  seen  very  few 
cases  of  their  piling  on  the  weaker  ones, 
as  they  habitually  will  do  at  times  in 
heated  brooders.  The  brooders  we  use 
are  two  feet  square,  eight  inches  high 
and  of  surfaced  redwood;  the  hovers  are 
simply  covers  with  felt  fringes  tacked  on 
the  under  side:  provision  is  made  to  se- 
cure ventilation  without  direct  draft 
striking  the  chicks;  without  labor  they 
cost.  $1.50  each  for  material  and  a  car- 
penter could  make  one  easily  in  an  hour. 
These  replace  heated  brooders  that  cost 
$10  each  and  were  heated  by  acetylene 
gas. 

The  writer  cannot  claim  to  have  studied 
the  theory  of  the  fireless  brooder,  and  is 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  method 
is  natural  or  unnatural,  and,  furthermore, 
does  not  care  which  it  is  as  long  as  it 
produces  results  onehalf  as  satisfying  as 
those  of  last  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
still  better  results  so  far  obtained  from 
them  the  current  season.  All  the  claims 
we  have  ever  seen  in  the  advertisements 
and  literature  of  the  fireless  brooder 
manufacturers  have  been  substantiated 
in  our  case  right  up  to  and  including  the 
pocket  book,  and  we  believe  that  if  your 
writer  will  conduct  his  investigations  a 
little  further  on  this  subject  that  he  will 
have  good  cause  to  revise  his  previous 
conclusions. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  Cart.  c.  Curtis. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rtjbax  Pbess 
By  m.  Russell  James. 


Somebody  has  figured  out  that  the 
total  weight  of  the  annual  lay  of  the  hen 
is  970,358  tons. 


Minnesotains  know  how  to  play  a  draw- 
ing card  when  it  comes  to  poultry.  In 
the  big  St.  Paul  poultry  show  they  pro- 
duced a  poultry  vaudeville.  Geese,  it  is 
reported,  in  circus  costume,  did  the 
hurdle  jumping  stunt,  a  rooster  gotten  up 
like  a  clown  walked  the  tight  rope,  and 
other  stunts  were  pulled  off.  including  a 
genuine  cock  fight  every  evening. 


There  is  to  be  an  "uplift"  in  Kansas 
farm  poultry  if  not  in  Kansas  farmers. 
The  poultry  department  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  some  weeks  ago  an- 
nounced that  hatching  eggs  from  pure- 
bred stock  would  be  furnished  free  to 
any  one  in  the  State  who  would  apply 
for  them,  each  person  accepting  the  same 
agreeing  to  give  the  department  one  out 
of  every  four  chicks  hatched  from  the 
eggs.  Over  500  requests  have  already 
been  received.  The  department  hopes  in 
this  way  to  get  farmers  throughout  the 
State  interested  in  purebred  poultry. 


At  the  Washington  State  penitentiary, 
where  industries  for  the  support  of  the 
inmates  are  carried  on.  work  is  now  be- 
ing begun  upon  an  immense  chicken 
house  designed  to  shelter  1200  hens.  This 
poultry  plant  will  be  conducted  under  the 
management  of  well  trained,  experienced 
men  serving  time.    (This  is  the  first  in- 


P0ULTRY. 


WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
KE1)  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  S.  Sway sgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY-Sulll- 
van's  buffs  won  109  prizes  1909-10.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2.00  and  83.00,  cockerels  82.00,  $3.00 
and  $6.00.  Hens,  81.75  and  82.60.  W.  Sullivan, 
Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — E*gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg   and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5.  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINQHAM, 
Mlddletown,  Lake  County.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  I'ekln  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord,  Cal. 


Poultrjr 
Feedirvg 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
seivice.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  Crl. 
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timation  that  we  have  ever  had  that 
there  are  any  expert  poultrymen  in  the 
penitentiary).  The  buildings  will  be  of 
red  brick  in  harmony  with  the  new  walls 
and  structures,  and  will  be  modern  in 
construction  for  the  care  under  sanitary 
conditions  of  many  hundreds  of  chickens. 


An  Iowa  paper  says:  The  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  Poultry,  Butter  &  Egg  Exchange 
have  just  filled  an  order  for  two  sizes  of 
fatted  poultry,  amounting  to  7000  boxes, 
which  filled  17  cars,  for  direct  shipment 
to  a  customer  of  theirs  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. 


GERMAN  HEN  SENDS  SPECI- 
MENS. 


Germany's  hens  have  started  competi- 
tion with  the  hard  working  American 
fowl.  A  shipment  of  12,000  dozen  eggs, 
paraffined  to  preserve  them,  came  in  one 
vessel  recently  from  Hamburg.  The  value 
put  down  in  the  invoice  was  $2261.  The 
duty,  at  5c.  a  dozen,  was  $600.  This,  it 
was  said,  was  the  first  shipment  received 
this  year  from  Germany.  It  was  surmised 
that  the  importations  from  England  were 
heard  of  and  that  the  Germans,  ever 
seeking  markets  for  their  products,  de- 
termined to  follow. 


ANOTHER  YELLOW  PERIL. 


From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle: 

The  "yellow  peril"  is  a  very  real  thing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  just  now.  Eggs  from 
China,  offered  at  30c.  a  dozen,  have  com- 
pletely demoralized  a  market  in  which 
70c.  had  been  the  ruling  price,  and  one 
could  not  be  very  particular  about  the 
matter  of  quality  even  at  that  figure. 


IV1ILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  anil  Only  Woman'**  College  on 
the  Pacifle  Const  Exclusively  for 
You  n k  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  nef 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francisci, 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretary  4  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  Cal. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houses 

H.  J.  BRAINERO  &  CO, 
501  Chamber  at 

Commerce, 
10S  ANGELES  CAL. 

Phone  A-4740. 


INSTANTANEOUS— 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE" 

for  homes  and  busi- 
ness places.  Pull  on 
the  chain,  up  comes 
500  Candle  Power  of 
nice  white  light  at 
V2c  per  hour.  One  gal. 
of  oil  will  burn  40  to 
50  hours.  As  many 
lights  as  you  wish 
can  feed  through  one 
hollow  wire  from  a 
small  tank  on  low 
pressure.  Each  lamp 
generates  its  own 
gas. 

The  Best  and  Cheap- 
est Light  on  Earth. 

Fine  for  rural  homes, 
etc.  I  sell  and  install 
Independent  Light- 
ing Gasoline  Lamps, 
Mantles  and  Glass- 
ware, Airolite  and 
Hollow  Wire  Light- 
in  g  Systems,  all 
goods  guaranteed. 
Write  or  call. 


o 

Store  and  OIIIce-639 


Gould  HE, 


Light  Man 

641  E.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


A  Boy's  Remarks  to  His  Stomach. 


What's  the  matter  with  you,  ain't  I  al- 
ways been  your  friend? 

Ain't  1  been  a  pardner  to  you,  all  my 
pennies  don't  I  spend 

In  getting  nice  things  for  you?  Don't  I 
give  you  lots  of  cake? 

Say,  stummick,  what's  the  matter,  that 
you  had  to  go  an'  ache? 

Why,  I  loaded  you  with  good  things  yes- 
terday.   I  gave  you  more 

Polatoes,  squash  an'  turkey  than  you'd 
ever  had  before. 

I  gave  you  nuts  an'  candy,  punkin  pie 
an'  chocolate  cake, 

An'  las'  night  when  I  got  to  bed  you  had 
to  go  an'  ache. 

Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you;  ain't 
you  satisfied  at  all  ? 

I  gave  you  all  you  wanted,  you  was  hard, 
jes'  like  a  ball, 

An'  you  couldn't  hold  another  bit  of  pud- 
din',  yet  las'  night 

You  ached  mos'  awful,  stummick  ;  that 
ain't  treatin'  me  jes'  right. 

I've  been  a  friend  to  you,  I  have,  why 
ain't  you  a  friend  o'  mine? 

They  gave  me  castor  oil  las'  night  becoz 
you  made  me  whine. 

I'm  awful  sick  this  momin'  an'  I'm  feel- 
in'  mighty  blue, 

Since  you  don't  appreciate  the  things  I 
do  for  you. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Training  the  Girl  to  Keep  the  Home. 


(  nder  the  above  heading  a  bulletin  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  written  by  W.  A. 
McKeever.  From  its  pages  we  take  the 
following  extract  which  to  us  seems  to  be 
well  worthy  of  close  study  by  parents  of 
young  girls : 

It  is  not  a  large  amount  of  work  but  defi- 
nite and  systematic  work  that  is  called 
for  in  properly  training  the  growing  girl. 
The  most  thoughtful  of  those  interrogat- 
ed have  urged  that  the  best  home  course 
in  domestic  science  for  the  growing  girl 
consists  in  a  wide  variety  of  things  to  be 
done,  something  representing  every  de- 
partment of  housekeeping  from  basement 
to  garret.  It  is  advisable  to  vary  the 
tasks  with  the  age  and  strength.  Accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  Boditch 
(17.  S.)  and  Key  (Sweden),  two  eminent 
authorities,  the  physical  growth  of  girls  is 
first  retarded  at  '.),  then  more  so  at  11, 
while  it  is  rapid  from  12  to  14,  reaching 
its  maximum  at  the  last-named  age. 
Key  also  reports  that  girls  are  weakest  in 
resistance  of  fatigue  at  8,  after  which 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  to  12,  t  hen  a 
year's  decrease,  then  a  gradual  increase  to 
the  time  of  full  maturity. 

While  the  physical  form  of  the  little 
girl  may  be  one  of  apparent  symmetry 
and  perfection,  the  centers  of  activity 
both  in  the  body  and  the  brain  are  rela- 
tively dormant,  and  only  exercise  will 
bring  them  out.  To  awaken  these  dor- 
mant centers  with  the  right  kind  and 
variety  of  work  and  exercise  is  to  invest 
the  whole  being  with  new,  rich  sources  of 
moral  strength  and  happiness.  *  If  t  he 
mother  will  watch  her  little  daughter 
closely  she  will  observe  in  the  latter  a 
series  of  transient  interests.  The  best 
time  to  give  any  particular  kind  of  in- 
struction is  when  the  interest  in  it  is  at 
its  height.    Children's  interests  in  the 


RUG  ■  WORKS 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty. 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State. 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


practical  affairs  awaken  in  a  variable 
series.  They  are  inclined  to  pursue  one 
form  of  activity  at  a  time  with  exclusive- 
ness  and  vigor,  then  drop  it  somewhat 
abruptly  for  the  next.  By  means  of 
watching  this  order  of  unfoldment  one 
may  be  placed  at  an  advantage  in  direct- 
ing the  work  of  the  child.  There  is  prob- 
ably in  thelifeof  every  young  girl  an  ideal 
time  for  giving  the  first  simple  lessons 
in  sewing  of  cooking,  for  example. 


Playing  Soldier. 


We're  playing  soldier,  do  you  see? 

I'm  banner-hearer  here. 
The  other  boys  just  follow  me 

And  when  I  wave  they  cheer; 
We  love  the  flag;  our  grandsires  died 

For  this  "Red,  White  and  Blue." 
They  wouldn't  let  the  States  divide 

And  fought  to  hold  them  true; 
We're  playing  soldier,  but  some  day 

When  we  are  men  maybe 
We'll  shoulder  arms  and  march  away 

To  fight  for  liberty. 

— Ruth  Raymond,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Onions  as  Food. 


A  farmer's  garden  should  always  have 
a  good  bed  of  onions  and  a  good,  large, 
as  well  as  a  keeping,  kind  should  be 
grown.  When  this  is  neglected  we  have 
the  shops  well  provided  now  with  the 
Spanish  onion.  An  onion-tart  is  made 
by  placing  sliced  onions  in  a  dish  lined 
with  paste,  seasoning  with  butter,  and 
baking  until  the  onions  are  tender.  If 
Spanish  onions  are  used  and  a  little 
cream  introduced,  dredging  each  layer  of 
onions  slightly  with  flour,  this  is  a  good 
accompaniment  to  baked  meats.  It  must 
be  eaten  hot. 

To  stuff  onions  with  force-meat,  take 
several  medium  sized  Spanish  onions; 
peel  and  trim  neatly,  but  do  not  cut  off 
too  much  of  the  tops,  lest  the  onion  fall 
to  pieces;  scoop  out  the  hearts,  and  for 
four  stuffed  onions  mince  them  with  as 
many  ounces  of  lean  beef  or  pork,  one  of 
fat  bacon,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  crumbs, 
a  beaten  egg,  a  spoonful  of  melted  butter, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Fill  the 
onions  with  this,  and  lay  them  side  by 
side  in  a  saucepan  with  some  good  gravy 
and  two  tart  apples  pared  and  cut  small. 
Stew  until  the  onions  are  perfectly  ten- 
der, slightly  thicken  the  gravy,  and  serve 
on  a  hot  dish.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
meat,  a  dressing  is  made  of  crumbs,  the 
minced  onions,  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  one 
ounce  of  grated  cheese,  and  salt,  pepper, 
and  melted  butter. 

A  good  dish  is  made  by  scooping  out 
the  centers  of  the  onions,  placing  in  each 
a  parboiled  mutton  or  veal  kidney,  and 
stewing  for  2  or  2'/.  hours  in  a  pint  of 
gravy.  Spanish  or  any  large  onion, 
braised,  as  served  in  restaurants,  is  often 
a  welcome  winter  dish. 


Household  Hints. 


Comfortable  Shoes, 


It  is  well  to  form  a  habit  of  wearing 
comfortable  shoes,  and  watch  the  wearing 
of  the  heels  as  you  would  the  running 
down  of  a  clock.  As  soon  as  any  crook- 
edness is  evident,  have  it  remedied  by  the 
cobbler.  If  this  is  neglected  you  may 
look  for  blisters  or  hard  pieces  of  skin. 

The  heel  thai  is  worn  crooked  or  is  loo 
high  disturbs  the  adjustment  of  the  in- 
fernal organs.  It  pushes  some  of  them 
close  upon  each  other  and  draws  others 
away  from  their  natural  support.  It  de- 
stroys the  balance  of  the  foot,  causing 
blisters  and  callous  spots. 


"A  mother  who  wants  to  appear  young 
can  keep  a  son  in  knickerbockers  indefi- 
nitely." 

"Say  the  rest  of  it." 

"Mut  a  daughter's  skirts  just  have  to  be 
lengthened  some  time." 


Laughter  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
digestion,  and  the  custom  prevalent  in 
ancient  times  of  having  laughter  excited 
at  table  by  jesters  was  founded  on  true 
hygienic  principles. 

To  soften  leather  there  is  nothing  so 
penetrating  and  softening  as  neat's-foot 
oil.  It  will  enter  where  other  oils  will 
not  make  a  surface  Impression. 

Put  the  pockets  on  the  underside  of 
your  kitchen  aprons,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  are  just  as  convenient  for  use 
and  will  not  catch  on  door  knobs  and  get 
torn. 

A  good-sized  piece  of  common  news- 
paper wadded  in  the  hand  beats  all  for 
rubbing  up  the  kitchen  stove. 

If  boiling  meat  is  incilned  to  be  tough, 
add  a  salt-spoonful  of  baking  soda.  This 
will  also  hasten  the  cooking  of  beans. 

Warm  salt  water  is  very  easeful  for 
tired  feet,  especially  useful  for  reducing 
the  congestion  in  swollen  feet.  So  also 
is  a  half  lemon  rubbed  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet. 

In  taking  spots  from  dress  material 
with  ammonia  water,  try  it  on  a  piece  of 
the  goods  first  to  find  if  it  is  colored  with 
a  vegetable  or  chemical  dye,  as  it  may 
change  the  color  of  the  goods. 

If  the  child  should  by  accident  or  other 
wise  get  pepper  or  any  other  biting  or 
smarting  substance  in  his  eyes,  quickly 
apply  a  portion  of  fresh,  sweet  milk. 

A  heavy  or  late  supper  when  tired  out 
gives  unrefreshing,  troubled  sleep,  and 
heaviness  and  headache  next  morning. 
Light  supper,  long  rest  and  sweet  sleep. 

When  frying  bacon  put  a  teaspoonful 
of  New  Orleans  molasses  in  the  pan.  The 
bacon  then  comes  out  crisp,  brown,  sweet 
and  devoid  of  that  strong  flavor  which 
usually  characterizes  it. 

If  your  cellar  is  dark  and  you  are 
afraid  of  accidents  when  going  down  the 
steps,  have  the  last  step  whitened  so  that 
you  may  easily  know  when  you  are  at  the 
bottom.  You  can  see  this  step  plainly 
even  in  a  dim  light. 

Hea'.h  Rule. — By  drinking  a  glass  of 
cold  water  avery  morning  immediately 
after  rising  and  just  before  retiring  this 
relieves  a  disordered  stomach  and  liver, 
or  the  chronic  const ipation  from  which 
so  many  persons  suffer. 

Satuarte  a  piece  of  cotton  as  large  as 
an  egg  with  coal  oil  and  put  on  the  floor 
of  the  clock  and  close  tightly;  in  four  or 
five  days  you  will  see  the  works  clean  as 
new  and  the  cotton  black  with  particles 
of  dirt  which  have  been  loosened  by  the 
kerosene  fumes. 


Same  Old  Story. 

A  Washington  attorney  is  rather  noted 
for  the  facility  with  which  he  forgets 
financial  obligations.  He  has  owed  a  cer- 
tain grocer  eight  dollars  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  other  day  I  lie  merchant  concluded  to 
try  a  new  course  with  him.  Meeting  him 
in  his  store,  he  said  : 

"Judge,  I  have  a  customer  who  owes  me 
a  small  bill,  and  has  owed  if  for  a  long 
time,  lie  makes  plenty  of  money,  but 
won't  pay.    What  would  you  do?" 

"I'd  sue  him."  said  the  lawyer,  em- 
phal  icallj . 

"Well.  I  will  pul  the  account  in  your 

DAGGETT'S 

OIL  BURNER 

FITS  ANY  STOVE 

Is  Safe,  Simple  and  Economical 
gives  a  Clean  Fire  and  a 
Clean  Stove 

Don't  waste  your  life  cutting  kindling)  carrying 
coal  and  cleaning  out  ashes,  lie  up  to  dnte 
and  hum  oil.  Daggett's  (ill  Humor  Ik  the 
only  successful  stove  burner  made. 

Burns  the  cheapest  grade  of 
Distillate 

HIM     nAfifiFT    1409  E.  11th  St..  cor.  28th  Am. 
.  /Tl.   UAUUC  I  ,  EAST  OAKLAND 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 
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hands, ' '  and  the  merchant  presented  a 
statement  of  t he  account  against  himself. 

"All  right.  I  will  attend  to  it,"  said 
the  disciple  of  Hlackstone. 

A  few  days  later  the  merchant  received 
the  following  note  from  the  lawyer  : 

•  In  the  case  of  against  ,  I  took 

judgment  for  the  full  amount  of  your 
claim.  Exeoutiob  was  issued  and  return- 
ed "no  property  found.*  My  fee  for  ob- 
taining judgment  is  ten  dollars,  for  which 
amount  please  send  check.  Will  lie  glad 
to  serve  you  in  any  <>t  her  matters  in  which 
you  may  need  an  attorney." — Washington 
Star." 


Sore  Throat. 


For  cooling  the  throat  in  the  first  stage 
of  an  acute  throat  cold  10  drops  of  glycer- 
ine Is  superior  to  one  gallon  of  ice 
water.  That  persistent  tickling  won't 
down.  The  spot  is  hot.  Swallowing  cool 
fluids  only  makes  it  hotter  in  the  end. 
The  incessant  coughing  only  results  in 
more  tickling  and  more  coughing.  Glycer- 
ine is  the  only  remedy  that  will  promptly 
reduce  the  local  congestion  and  afford  re- 
lief. Place  the  glycerine,  say  about  10 
drops,  on  the  tongue,  slightly  throw  the 
head  back,  and  wait  for  the  ciliary  ac- 
tion to  carry  the  remedy  back  into  the 
pharynx.  When  impelled  by  necessity, 
but  not  before,  swallow.  The  procedure 
may  be  repeated,  but  this  is  seldom  nec- 
essary. It  is  especially  serviceable  at 
night  to  make  sleeping  possible. — Medical 
Council. 


Things  Which  Should  Not  be  Over- 
looked. 


Mothers  should  make  it  a  point  to  teach 
their  children  a  proper  appreciation  for 
courtesies  extended. 

Letters  of  acknowledgment  should  al- 
ways be  written  after  an  invitation  is 
received  and  after  returning  from  a  visit. 

Thanks  should  always  be  expressed  for 
gifts  either  in  person  or  by  letter. 

Apologies  should  never  be  overlooked 
when  due.  Much  depends  upon  these  lit- 
tle things. 

Calls  should  be  returned  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

When  old  friends  or  neighbors  return 
on  a  visit  calls  should  be  made  on  them 
as  early  as  possible. — Carrie  Ashton. 


"The  Boy." 

Boys  are  all  right  if  you  understand 
them.  In  every  one  of  them  rightly 
handled  there  is  a  germ  of  manhood,  and 
possibilities  of  mighty  success  in  the 
future.  Grown  up  under  kindly  influ- 
ences, the  excess  energy  that  made  them 
enjoy  their  boyish  escapades  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  great 
things.  So  don't  discharge  the  boy.  Talk 
to  him.  Get  him  interested  in  his  work. 
Tell  him  of  the  things  before  him  in  life. 
Teach  him  thrift  and  industry.  Remem- 
ber, he  is  just  a  little  raw  material,  out 
of  which  you  can  fashion  a  better  man 
than  you  are,  no  matter  how  good  you 
are. — Valve  World. 


Her  Indorsement. 


"I  want  this  check  cashed,"  said  the 
fair  young  matron,  appearing  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  paying  teller. 

"Yes.  madam.  You  must  indorse  it, 
though."  explained  the  teller. 

"Why.  my  husband  sent  it  to  me.  He 
is  away  on  business,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  madam.  Just  indorse  it— sign  it 
on  the  back,  so  we  will  know  and  your 
husband  will  know  that  we  paid  it  to 
you." 

She  went  to  the  desk  against  the  wall, 
and  in  a  few  moments  presented  the 
check  triumphant,  having  written  on  its 
back : 

"Your  loving  wife.  Edith."— Today's 
Magazine. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  March  30,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  has  declined,  and  Is  weak  in  all 
quarters.  Sonora  shows  more  strength 
than  the  other  grades,  being  wanted  by 
the  millers.  There  Is  little  demand  for 
anything  in  wheat  lines  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  values. 

California  Club   $1.82%@1.90 

Sonora    1.97%®  2.07  % 

White  Australian    1.90  (3)1.95 

Northern  Club    1.78  @1.85 

Northern  Bluestem    1.85  ©1.92% 

Russian  Red    1.74  ©1.80 

BARLEY. 

The  Northern  States  are  offering  barley 
to  our  local  shippers  for  April  and  May 
shipments.  The  demand  for  this  feed  is 
only  moderate.  Buyers  were  cautious  on 
account  of  the  large  shipments  being  sent 
in. 

Brewing   $1.40  ©1.42 

Shipping    1.40  ©1.42 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.37  %@  1.40 

Common  Feed    1.32%  ©1.34 

Chevalier    1.65  ©1.75 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  has  continued  quiet  and 
weak  as  the  buyers  are  holding  back  un- 
til the  unsettled  conditions  are  over.  The 
corn  arrivals  from  the  Western  States 
have  fallen  off,  as  the  trade  conditions  are 
unfavorable  for  their  importation. 
Red.  feed   $1.45  ©1.60 

Seed    1.60  ©1.70 

Gray    1.60  ©1.67% 

White    1.60  ©1.70 

CORN. 

Manchurian  Small  Yellow.  .$1.60  ©1.65 
California  Large  White  ....  1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70  ©1.75 

Eastern  White    1.80  ©1.85 

Egyptian — White    1.65  ©1.75 

Brown    1.50  ©1.60 

RYE. 

Few  samples  of  rye  are  being  offered, 
and  those  that  are  put  up  receive  little 
attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.95  ©2.00 

BEANS. 

The  local  bean  market  continues  quiet 
since  the  advance  in  the  East  upon  rail 
rates.  The  recent  rain  has  materially  im- 
proved conditions  for  the  coming  season, 
practically  in  Ventura  county,  and  It  is 
likely  that  a  larger  acreage  will  be  plant- 
ed to  Limas. 


Pea 

Pink 

Red 


$5.80 

©6.00 

4.55 

S<  4.7  0 

4.60 

©4.75 

2.50 

©3.50 

2.25 

<&  2.50 

.  ,  4.80 

©4.85 

3.80 

©4.00 

4.35 

©4.50 

.  ,  4.75 

©5.00 

5.00 

©5.10 

6.50 

©6.75 

,  ,  5.00 

©5.25 

SEEDS. 


There   is   considerable   activity  in 
otherwise 


the 
the 


miscellaneous    lines  but 
market  is  featureless. 

Alfalfa    17    ©18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4     @  4%c 

Flaxseed    4  c 

Hemp    3%@  414c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6 


Tellow  Mustard 


Nominal 


FLOUR. 

Flour  is  weak  with  a  gradual  reduction 
in  price  due  to  the  decline  in  wheat  values. 
Some  of  the  mills  are  cutting  prices  in 
flour,  which  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize 
the  market. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.20  ©6.90 

Bakehs'  Extras    6.00  (3)6.70 

Superfine    5.20  ©a.fiO 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.75  ©6.00 
HAY. 

Hay  remains  about  the  same  as  last  re- 
port. The  wet  weather  has  interfered  con- 
siderably with  the  loading  of  hay,  al- 
though all  local  demand  and  export  de- 
mand has  been  very  light.  Very  little  al- 
falfa is  being  shipped  to  the  Northern 
Coast  ports.  A  few  straggling  shipments 
are  now  being  made  to  complete  old  or- 
ders, but  no  new  inquiries  are  being  re- 
ceived. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00019.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@17.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00@17.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00©  16.50 

Barley    10.00@13.50 

Witd  Oat    10.00©  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50©  13.00 

Stock  Hay   7.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  and  middlings  have  had  a  tend- 
ency skyward,  due  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  this  feed.  The  other  feeds,  how- 
ever, have  held  their  own  with  no  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00 ©21.00 

Bran,  per  ton   27.00@28.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50  ©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00 ©39.00 

Middlings    33.00®36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Oil  Meal    35.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100  lbs.  15c 

VEGETABLES. 
Lage  numbers  of  crates  of  asparagus 
are  being  sent  on  the  market  averaging 
from  2  to  4  %c.  a  pound,  although  some  of 
the  very  fancy  stuff  has  reached  5  and  6c. 
Potatoes  and  onions  have  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  cellar,  and  no  increase  in  price 
in  these  two  commodities  is  expected. 

Onions — Cal.  Yellow,  per  ctl..$  1.25@  1.45 

Oregon  Yellow    1.40®  1.55 

Australian    4.00 

Garlic,   per  lb   5©  5%c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5©  9c 


Turnips,  per  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.25©  2.75 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.25©  1.75 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   10@  25c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   3@4%c 

POULTRY. 
Fancy  hens  and  broilers  are  firmer  than 
when  last  reported.  So  far  this  week  there 
has  been  three  carloads  of  Eastern  chick- 
ens come  in,  but  the  market  has  main- 
tained its  equilibrium. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00(5)  6.00 

Small  Broilers   4.00@  5.00 

Fryers    7.00©  8.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@11.00 


Hens,  per  doz. 
Small  Hens 
Old  Roosters 


7.00« 
6.00  (i 
5.00« 


00 
6.50 
6.00 
9.00 
11.00 


Young  Roosters    8. 005 


9.50< 


Young  Roosters,  full  grown 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    4.00@  4.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50@  3.00 


BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  firm  with  very  lit- 
tle change.  The  following  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  26%c 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    25  c 

Packing  Stock    24  c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  is  firm,  although  the 
receipts  have  been  larger.  All  the  sur- 
plus has  been  going  into  cold  storage.  The 
competitive  buying  by  local  storage  op- 
erators has  caused  the  good  price  to  be 
maintained. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  23  c 

Firsts    22  c 

Seconds    21  c 

Thirds    19%c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  weak,  and  has 
shown  a  gradual  decline  all  week.  There 
is  a  large  surplus  on  hand  with  no  chances 
of  any  rise  expected. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  15  %c 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  18  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19  '4c 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  is  easy.  The  buyers 
are  not  going  after  the  old  potatoes  very 
strongly  as  the  new  potatoes  have  com- 
menced to  arrive,  and  as  more  of  this  new 
product  comes  in  the  old  potatoes  will 
nave  a  tendency  to  go  lower. 

River  Whites    65@  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.35®  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1.10@  1.20 

Early  Rose    1.35@  1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   2.25®  2.50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  from  the  south  are  being 
offered  on  the  local  markets  at  from  $2.50 
to  $3  a  crate,  otherwise  conditions  are  the 
same. 

Berries — Strawberries,  crate.. $  2.50@  3.00 
Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   60c@  1.50 

Choice    50c©  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Business  in  oranges  and  other  citrus 
fruits  has  been  very  good.  There  was  an 
easy  feeling  in  the  large  sizes  of  navels, 
but  the  old  quotations  were  allowed  to 
stand.  Fancy  lemons  are  held  higher  than 
last  quoted  and  the  Mexican  lines  remain 
firm. 

Oranges — 


Choice 


Standard 
Limes  .  . . 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

It  is  reported  that  plans  are  on  foot  to 
buy  the  entire  crop  of  raisins  this  season 
at  3c,  sweatbox.  If  this  deal  goes 
through  the  price  for  raisins  in  the  next 
five  years  will  be  maintained  at  a  much 
higher  price.  There  is  no  change  of  im- 
portance in  the  dried  fruits.  California 
prunes  are  being  sold  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets on  small  orders. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....  6 

Figs,  black   

Figs,  white    4 

Apricots    9 

Peaches    4% 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis   21S4 

Pears    5 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2  , 

Thompson  Seedless   

Seedless  Sultanas   

London  Layers,  3  crown....  85 
NUTS. 

The   prices  are  firmly   maintained  and 
the  market  is  quiet,  while  offerings  are 
light.    The  local  trade  has  sufficient  stock 
for  all  needs. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14%@15  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13%c 

Drakes    10%  ©11  c 

Languedoc    9%@10%c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1   12%@13  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8%@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  price  remains  about  the  same  in 
the  honey  market  with  inferior  grades 
being  a  little  weak. 

Comb    10 

Extracted,  Water  White   7 

Extracted.  Amber   5% 

Old  Extracted    4 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%® 30  c 

Dark    23     @27  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  Is  very  inactive,  and 
there  Is  very  little  buying  being  done. 

1909  crop    18     ©25  c 

1910  contracts    15     ©17  c 

WOOL. 

Sales  for  the  new  spring  clip  are  coming 
on  very  slow,  and  very  few  sales  are  be- 


1.25( 

|  1.75 

2.251 

i)  2.50 

1.50 

a  2.00 

1.001 

3>  1.25 

2.001 

g>  2.25 

3.00( 

5)  3.50 

1.25( 

|>  1.75 

5.501 

I  6.00 

2.50( 

9  3.25 

4  C 

5  C 
9%c 

6  c 
I  c 


@  2%c 
2%c 
l%c 

@95  c 


ing  made,  and  it  is  hoped  by  next  week 
to  give  quotations. 

MEAT. 

The  feature  of  the  meat  market  is  the 
steady  advance  of  hogs  and  beef.  Some 
private  sales  in  hogs  have  been  reported 
at  $11.30,  although  this  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. Also  sales  of  beef  have  been  re- 
ported at  the  same  price.  Mutton  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  arrivals  has  de- 
clined a  little. 


9  c 
7%c 
8  c 
)10%c 
)12%c 
)ll%c 


Beef:  Steers,  per  lb  

Cows   

Heifers   

Veal    9 

Mutton:  Wethers    10 

Ewes    9 

Lambs    12%@16 

Hogs,  dressed    13%  ©15 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   5 

No.  2    4%< 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4V4< 

No.  2    3% 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  V4  ( 

Calves:  Light    5%< 

Medium    5%< 

Heavy    4 

Sheep:  Wethers   6 

Ewes   5%( 

Lambs    7 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  10 
150  to  250  lbs   10  %( 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  oft  from 

above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

Owing    to    the    general    strike    of  the 
leather  workers  over  the  country,  the  hide 
market  Is  in  bad  condition,  although  there 
has  been  no  change  of  price  In  the  local 
market. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs... 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  . 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs... 
Light  Cows.  30  to  50  lbs... 


Ki 


llUl 


Dry — 

Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls   

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Fall  Lambs   

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   ! 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  . 

Short  Wool.  3  to  6  mos  

Spring  Lambs   


11  « 

812  c 

10  i 

ill  c 

9  < 

|  9%c 

9  < 

\  9%c 

9  < 
10%« 

i  9%c 
ill  %c 

7  d 

i  8  c 

14  ( 

il5  c. 

14  ( 

j>15  c 

18  t 

819  c 

15  ( 

$16  c 

18  < 

19  c 

20  ( 

&22  c 

23  I 

1124  c 

50  i 

175  c 

1.35 

&  1.75 

1.10 

S>  1.25 

80c 

9  1.00 

20 

|  35c 

Snecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  29,  1910. 

The  citrus  situation  does  not  seem  to 
improve  despite  the  hopes  of  packers  and 
the  known  shortness  of  the  crop.  The 
market  has  been  growing  weaker  every 
day  for  the  past  three  weeks,  and  the 
auction  sale  of  Monday  of  this  week  show- 
ed lower  prices  than  at  any  time  during 
the  season.  It  is  hoped  by  the  shippers 
that  the  report  of  the  heavy  storm  In  Cali- 
fornia on  Sunday  might  bolster  up  the 
market,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  so. 

The  jobbers  say  that  this  present  con- 
dition has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  de- 
mand owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the 
fruit  in  general,  not  only  of  that  fruit 
which  is  at  present  in  the  markets,  but 
has  been  shipped  prior  to  this  time. 

The  prices  at  the  California  end  have 
not  been  reduced  and  so  almost  all  of  the 
business  now  being  done  is  on  delivered 
fruit.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ship- 
ments have  been  rather  light  for  the  past 
week,  and  this  means  an  absence  of  or- 
ders and  a  disinclination  to  roll  unsold 
fruit  with  the  buyers  in  the  present  frame 
of  mind. 

Lemons  are  selling  well  in  the  auctions 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  not  in  years  has 
there  be.en  so  good  a  market  at  this  sea- 
son. A  very  good,  fancy  lemon  Is  cheap 
at  $3.  f.  o.  b.,  California,  and  fair  extra 
choice  stock  is  selling  at  $2.50  a  box. 
These  prices  do  not  encourage  specula- 
tion, so  only  orders  to  fill  legitimate 
wants  are  now  coming  in. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  10,835  cars  of  oranges  and  1653  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  season,  12.- 
359  cars  of  oranges  and  1973  cars  of  lem- 
ons. To  same  time  190$.  17,098  oranges, 
and  2166  cars  of  lemons. 


The  knocker  is  always  on  the  outside  of 
the  door — that's  why  lie  knocks. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  belnt, 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  It  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building',  San  Francisco 

Phone  DoiiglBn  2ISS. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NOTICE  TO  PATRONS. 

L.  C.  Martin  is  no  longer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press.  We 
will  not  be  held  responsible  for  contracts 
made  by  him. 


The  new  fifth  edition  of  Wickson's 
"California  Fruits"  is  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale,  so  much  so  that  we  have  had 
difficulty  in  securing  books  fast  enough 
to  fill  orders.  However,  now  that  we 
have  about  caught  up,  new  orders  will  be 
promptly  filled.  Mail  us  $3  and  we  will 
send  you  a  copy,  postpaid. 


The  new  book  "California  Trees"  by 
Prof.  Willis  M.  Jopson,  is  needed  by 
every  one  interested  along  this  line.  Just 
the  thing  to  take  with  you  on  that  moun- 
tain trip  this  summer.  Price,  $2.50  at  the 
Pacific  Rikai,  Press  office. 


The  Buckhorn  Saddle,  one  of  the  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  features  in  horse  clothing, 
is  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss. 
The  Buckhorn  Saddle  is  created  on  lines 
of  economy,  humane  features  and  stabil- 
ity. It  is  a  neat  looking,  attractive  fea- 
ture as  well  and  costs  no  more  than  the 
plain  and  less  featured  kind.  This  sad- 
dle is  built  by  the  California  Saddle  Tree 
Co.,  of  Petaluma,  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  that  thriving  town  and  is 
guaranteed  to  please.  Read  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Buckhorn  and  then  ask 
your  dealer  for  it. 


Do  not  overlook  the  advertisement  of 
the  Bostrom  Farm  Level  in  this  paper. 
This  useful  instrument  is  an  economic 
feature  and  can  be  had  by  addressing  or 
calling  on  the  Palace  Hardware  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Alfalfa  Farms  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  selling  a  number  of  small  alfalfa 
farms  to  Eastern  buyers. 


Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
will  be  attracted  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Seibel  shipping  coop  for  poultry,  in 
our  advertising  columns.  This  feature 
is  certainly  a  wonder.  How  the  manu- 
facturer can  construct  such  a  substantial 
and  durable  shipping  coop  for  the  price 
charged  is  a  wonder.  The  coop  is  built 
on  sanitary  lines,  as  well,  is  difficult  to 
wear  out,  and  is  always  clean  and  neat. 
It  is  manufactured  at  Petaluma. 


One  Shy. 


She  asked  him  if  he  was  the  photo- 
grapher.   He  said  he  was. 

She  asked  him  him  if  he  took  chil- 
dren's pictures.    He  said  he  did. 

She  asked  him  how  much'  he  charged. 
He  said,  "Four  dollars  a  dozen." 

"Then  I'll  have  to  go  somewhere  else," 
she  replied:  "I  only  have  eleven." — Suc- 
cess. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


KttHKffltn~ 

Lawn  Mowers 

Size  for  size,  Keen  Kutter  Lawn  Mowers  run  several 
"push  pounds"  easier  than  other  mowers.  That's  worth 
considering.  It  means  operating  energy  saved  and 'longer 
life  for  the  mower — because  a  light-running  machine 
doesn't  wear  out  as  fast  as  one  that  runs  hard. 

Keen    Kutter  Lawn  Mowers  embrace  every 
known  improvement.  Castings  are  strong 
and  clean.  Blades  are  finest  crucible 
ii^^^  steel,  oil  tempered.  Bearings  run 
on  hardened  steel  *" 
balls  and  reduce  fric- 
tion to  practically  noth- 
ing.    Bed   knife   is  firmly 
screwed  to  bed  plate  and  in- 
stantly adjusted  by  the  turn 
of  a  screwdriver.    Handle  of 
fine  white  maple  with  steel 
braces.    Altogether  the  Keen 
Kutter  Lawn  Mower  is  the  most  perfect  im- 
plement made  for  the  care  of  a  lawn. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.1* 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc., 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  V.  S.  A. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

GAS  ENGINES,  LAND  GRADERS, 
BEAN    THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box— prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  t*as  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUIMK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Hraze  or  Weld  liroken  Cast  Iron,  Brass,  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Castings, 
Cylinders,  Exhausts,  (ias  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  is  sure  and  saves  you  50  to 
76  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.   Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,        121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Levee   Building  and 
Land  Reclamation 

Are  our  specialties.      We  do  work  by  day  or  by  yard. 

Drop  us  a  line  If  you  are  contemplating  any  work  of  this  kind.    We  will  be  glad  to  give  you 

an  estimate  as  to  cost. 

CALIFORNIA  RECLAMATION  CO., 

708  Merchants  Exchange  Brig..  San  Francisco 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  4  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Ceirent  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  .Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 


Leave  San  Francisco 
Arrive  Sacramento 


8.00  A.  M. 
6.00  P.  M. 


Tuesday,  Thursday  ami  Saturday, 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STRfET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  if  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS    ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 


^  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Lot  Angeles,  Cat. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  lo  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 


Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar=Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVIN  A,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


WOOD 
PIPE 

Made  from  California  Rcc'wjod 
or  Selected  Washington  Douglas 
Yellow  Fir. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Co. 

Machine  Banded  Stave  Pipe.  Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE— 318  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE— 404  Equitable  Bank  Bldg. 

PORTLAND  OFF1CE-210  Wells  Fargo  Building. 

Prices,  specifications,  hydraulic  data  and  general  Information 
furnished  upon  request. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Oas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


Here  Is  The  Best  And  Most 
Convenient  Tool  On  A  Ranch 

to  save  hard  work  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  Portable  Automatic 
Derrick  that  will  save  lots  of  hard  work  during  haying  time 
and  also  lots  of  hard  dollars.  It  is  a  California  product  made 
for  the  California  farmer;  every  one  should  own  one  of  these 
DERRICKS.    For  further  information  write  to  _ 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA. 


OF  INTEREST  TO 


KROGH 

New  Water  Balanced  . 

VERTICAL  PUMP 

With  Enclosed  Runner. 


IRRIGATIONISTS 

Krogh  Water  Balanced 
Electric  Horizontal  Pump. 

(fl  Each  irrigationist  who  contemplates  the  installa- 
tion of  a  pump  should  thoroughly  investigate  our  new  water  balanced 
pump.     This  pump  operates  without  the  use  of  thrust  bearings  of  any 
kind.    Balancing  device  is  on  top,  away  from  settling  sand  and  grit,  and 
will  absolutely  outwear  any  other  vertical  pump  sold  on  the  market. 

Our  Vu  Bulletin  No.  R-10  Gives  Nine  Important  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Select  This  Pump.    Write  lor  it. 
EVERY  PUMP  SOLD  WITH  THE  STRONGEST  GUARANTEE 

WE  HAVE  A  BRANCH  HOUSE  IN  LOS   ANGELES  -  AT  124  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works  :  San  Francisco  Branch  in  Los  Angeles 
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Petaluma,  the  World's  Greatest 
Poultry  Center. 

Early  History  and  Incidents  — A  Great  Potato  Culture  Transformed  Into 
Chicken  Culture. — Small  Egg  Farms  Taken  the  Place  of  Great 
Potato  Ranches. — The  White  Leghorn  Ranges  Where  the  "Spuds" 
Sprouted. — The  Start  as  a  General  Business  in  1878. — The  Ex- 
tent in  1910. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Ill  the  Petaluma  district  we  have  evidence  that 
many  of  the  Argonauts,  especially  those  with 
families,  who  crossed  the  desert  in  the  prairie 
schooner  for  the 

Golden     Fl  se, 

soon  dropped  the 
pick  and  shovel 
for  the  plow  and 
hoe.  To  the  eyef; 
of  the  erstwhile 
farmer  the  Peta- 
luma valley  pre- 
sented more 
golden  prospects 
than  rocky  gulch 
or  mountain  side. 
And  truly  it  was 
a  ])  r  0  m  i  s  i  n  g 
sight ;  a  wide  val- 

lying  between 
two  low  spurs  oi 
the  Coast  Range, 
warmed  in  win- 
ter and  refreshed 
in  summer  by 
fogs  and  winds 
from  the  Pacific 
♦  ocean,  its  virgin 
soil  rich  in  allu- 
vial deposits  and 
steeped  in  the 
sunshine  of  cen- 
turies! In  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifties  this 
valley  had  become  a  great  potato  producing  cen- 
ter which  supplied  the  markets  of  that  mining 
camp  of  magic  growth — San  Francisco.  Mr.  S.  A. 
Nay,  who  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Petaluma  now  living,  reports  that  when 
he  arrived  from  New  Hampshire  in  1852  the  in- 
dustry had  even  then  assumed  immense  propor- 
tions. So  congenial  did  the  climatic  conditions 
and  the  fresh  sandy  soil  prove  to  the  "spud"  that 
it  grew  riotously  and  produced  prodigiously.  In 
recalling  that  time.  Mr.  Nay  remarked:  "Such 
crops  were  grown  that  one  might  almost  walk 
over  the  ground  on  which  they  were  produced 
upon  the  sacks  in  which  they  were  harvested." 

This  continued  a  prosperous  industry  for  some 
twenty  years,  or  until  the  one-crop  and  the  "all 
take  and  no  give"  method  of  farming  began  to 
tell  upon  the  soil.  Potato  blight  and  crop  failure 
became  common,  and,  as  misfortune  is  never 
known  to  come  singly,  competition  of  the  worst 
kind  had  sprung  up.    The  Chinese  had  located 


upon  the  rich  tide  lands  of  the  Sacramento  and 
gone  into  potato  raising.  To  hold  their  own 
against  that  class  of  competition  and  at  the  same 
time  overcome  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
presented  a.  hopeless  outlook  for  the  Petaluma 
potato  growers.  The  way  to  some  new  prosperity 
must  be  found,  but  who  could  point  it  out.  Their 
Moses  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  hen,  though 
it  was  long  before  they  recognized  it  and  longer 
yet  before  they  had  faith  to  follow  this  lead. 

With  the  usual  domestic  thrift  of  their  national- 
ity, some  fowls  were  kept  by  the  German  settlers 
from  the  first.  A  Mr.  Ackerman  living  north  of 
the  town,  had  bred  a  nock  of  some  300  Miscovy 
ducks,  which  was  "some  ducks"  for  California 


View  From  the  Hill  West  of  Petaluma,  Showing  a  Part  of  the  Industry  in  1910. 


that  the  surest  road  to  wealth  in  California  was 
via  the  hen. 

He  had  a  better  acquaintance  with  her  than  was 
common  at  that  time,  for  in  Toronto,  Canada,  his 
father  had  raised  chickens  extensively,  and  the 
son  had  learned  the  possibilities  of  the  hen  as  well 
as  her  proper  care.  Furthermore,  this  useful  bird 
had  long  engaged  his  thoughts  and  attention. 
Even  as  a  boy  he  began  studying  her,  trying  to 
catch  her  knack  of  hatching  chicks,  for  he  was 
possessed  with  the  singular  ambition  of  beating 
the  hen  at  her  own  game. 

Our  young  student  rented  a  piece  of  land  at 
Church  Grove,  just  out  of  town,  and  put  up  a 
shack  for  himself  and  others  of  much  the  same 

pretentions  for 
fowls.  He  took 
up  bis  bachelor 

quarters  in  the 
first  a  n  d  set 
a  b  o  u  t  finding 
feathered  occu- 
pants for  the 
second.  T  h  e 
scarcity  of  the 
latter  at  that 
time  is  in  evi- 
dence from  the 
fact  that  with  a 
wagon  he  drove 
about  the  coun- 
try for  three 
weeks  and  then 
had  secured  but, 
a  £  e  w  dozen 
hens,  and  the 
larger  number 
of  those  were 
picked  u  p  in 
Napa  county. 
After  he  had  the 
native  biddies 
settled  and  at 
w  o  r  k    he  sent 


Photo  by  freeman, 

I'ctal u  mil. 


in  those  days.  The  Nissen  families  of  Two  Rock 
valley  had  quite  large  Hocks  of  Brown  Leghorns 
as  Hocks  counted  then,  while  a  woman,  .Mrs.  R.  A. 
Gossage,  living  just  north  of  town  in  what  is  now 
the  city  limits,  had  the  largest,  flock  of  them  all. 
Among  the  farmers  further  out.  a  few  mongrel 
fowls  were  kept  in  the  hapha/./.ard,  unproductive 
manner  usual  at  that  time. 

Though  poultry  products  brought  fabulous 
prices,  poultry  raising  as  a  business  did  not  appeal 
to  the  male  population  in  fact,  it  was  considered 
simply  a  woman's  work  and  quite  beneath  the 
dignity  of  capable  men. 

Along  in  the  Later  '70s  a  medical  student  from 
the  Far  Fast  journeyed  to  the  (iolden  West  in 
search  of  health  and  incidentally  of  other  golden 
things.  He  staid  his  course  at  Petaluma,  and 
when  he  paid  for  his  first  breakfast  eggs  he  rec- 
ognized that  these  important  adjuncts  to  a  whole- 
some breakfast  belonged  to  that  class.  The  bird 
that  laid  these  golden  nuggets  at  once  became  an 
object  of  lively  interest  to  him.  and  he  figured  out 


Fast  for  pure-bred  stock  and  imported  Brown 
Leghorns  from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 

The  Petalumians  had  considered  the  young 
man  a  bit  "off"  from  the  first — in  fact,  that  In; 
had  "wheels,  or  rather  boxes,  in  his  head"  for  ho 
was  always  tinkering  upon  and  talking  about 
some  sort  of  box  that  was  going  to  "jump  the 
job"  of  the  poor  hen  in  her  natural  and  lawful 
duties — a  most  unnatural  and  un-Christianlike 
thing,  even  if  possible,  many  opined — but  when  he 
went  in  for  chickens  as  a  business  they  were  sure 
he  was  clean  gone  as  to  sense. 

After  getting  settled  with  his  hens  upon  his 
poultry  ranch,  the  youth  with  "boxes  on  the 
brain"  talked  less  and  worked  more.  Often  he 
toiuol  bedtime  and  the  young  hours  of  the  new 
day  found  him  working  upon  his  hatching  ma- 
chine. Then  he  would  hastily  spread  a  blanket 
over  his  work  bench  and  reluctantly  spare  a  few 
of  tin-  precious  hours  to  sleep.  Like  most  folks 
who  go  'nto  the  poultry  business  even  to  this  day, 
(Continued  on  Page  996.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Apr.  •">,  1910: 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal  Maxi- 
to  Date.  mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.20 

38.49 

89.86 

58 

4.i 

Red  Bluff- 

T 

16.48 

21.77 

78 

44 

Sacramento 

T 

12.15 

17.34 

74 

48 

San  Francisco... 

T 

19.16 

19.84 

7(i 

48 

San  Jose  

T 

14.in 

11.  J". 

78 

40 

Fresno   

T 

10.(12 

8.36 

80 

46 

Independence... 

T 

4.77 

8.27 

74 

86 

San  Luis  Obispo 

T 

21.11 

18.27 

82 

44 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

T 

12.29 

14.19 

82 

52 

8an  Diego  

T 

tt.ii:; 

8.95 

84 

4t; 

The  Week. 


Despite  the  service  of  the  late  rains  which  we 
have  duly  glorified  in  our  last  two  issues,  there 
have  been  influences  bred  by  moisture  and  cool- 
ness which  have  given  the  fruit  growers  chiefly  in 
the  coast  valleys  some  concern.  A  good  blooming 
and  setting  time  is  ideally  warm  and  brighl  and 
with  a  quiet  air  which  bids  bugs  to  do  their  best 
in  the  blossoms,  and  which  guards  the  tiny  fruits 
from  undue  attacks  of  fungi  while  they  are  es- 
tablishing their  new  impulse  firmly  in  the  tissues 
of  the  tree.  They  are,  as  it  were,  "connecting 'up" 
at  this  time,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  recent  elec- 
trical affairs  which  is  very  apt.  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  successfully  receiving  the  "juice"  and 
of  insulation  against  intrusion  from  the  outside 
The  trouble  which  causes  the  growers  in  some  lo- 
calities anxiety  lest  the  small  fruits  may  not  cling 
fast  and  develop  seems  to  be  increased  by  moisture 
and  coolness  which  favor  decay  fungi,  and  spray- 
ing has  been  done  over  considerable  areas  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
the  protection  of  young  fruits  in  making  their  at- 
tachments. If  this  proves  satisfactory  it  will 
work  toward  making  growers  less  dependent  upon 
the  weather  and  safer  in  their  industry.  The 
University  Experiment  Station,  which  is  co-op- 
erating with  growers  in  experiment  and  research 
under  an  appropriation  for  fighting  plant  dis- 
eases in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  may  have  something  interesting  to  an- 
nounce on  this  subject  later.  Thus  far  spring 
frosts  have  been  too  light  to  do  much  harm,  and 
barring  the  bloom-badness  in  some  localities  the 
outlook  is  promising. 


We  trust  that  all  the  results  anticipated  from 
the  Alhambra  valley  fight  with  the  thrips  will  be 
fully  attained.  A  very  hopeful  account  with  de- 
tails of  methods  may  be  found  upon  another  page 
of  this  issue.  It  would  seem  to  be  gladsome 
enough  to  score  a  victory  against  such  an  insidi- 
ous and  persistent  a  pest  as  the  thrips.  and  it  will 
mean  millions,  because  this  year's  demonstration 
will  shape  a  general  protective  practice  another 
year  in  the  several  regions  where  the  pest  is  bad. 
But  what  seems  to  us  a  broader  gladness  in  the 
experience  is  the  fact  that  a  group  of  growers 
really  were  able  to  get  close  together  co-opera- 
tively in  a  straight  stroke  against  an  evil  which 
threatened  them.    This      the  real  significance  of 


it,  for  getting  together  in  joint  effort  is  the  way 
to  enforce  everything  which  is  true  and  right  in 
industrial  practice,  science  or  morals.  In  the  case 
of  the  thrips  the  problem  first  was  to  get  right  in 
knowledge,  or  science  if  you  like,  and  then  to  get 
together  in  action  upon  the  basis  of  that  knowl- 
edge. From  this  point  of  view  we  believe  our 
Alhambra  friends  have  done  more  than  beat  the 
thrips:  they  have  shown  the  advantage  of  co- 
operation and  the  feasibility  of  it  in  a  way  which 
all  ought  to  be  able  to  understand. 


Remarkable  inter-relation  between  city  and 
country  development  is  manifesting  itself  in  a  cur- 
rent enterprise.  We  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  true  and  trite  correlation  between  the  growth 
of  towns  and  the  stimulation  of  rural  develop- 
ment in  their  tributary  regions — that  is  too  well 
known  to  warrant  comment.  What  we  have  in 
mind  is  the  sale  of  large  tracts  of  farming  lands 
by  those  who  wish  to  invest  in  city  buildings  and 
the  sale  of  city  buildings  to  get  funds  to  invest  in 
farming  lands.  This  is  not  merely  an  exchange  of 
city  and  country  property,  or  the  reverse,  such 
trading,  by  which  each  is  apt  to  get  what  he  does 
not  know  anything  about,  is  always  in  progress, 
and  in  many  cases  naturally  begins  with  charm- 
ing  and  ends  with  cursing  and  financial  disaster. 
That.  too.  is  too  common  to  talk  about.  We  refer 
rather  to  large  operations  which  involve  fractions 
of  millions  or  whole  ones  and  are  therefore  rather 
unique  and  yet  frequent  enough  to  become  some- 
what characteristic  of  the  times.  For  example, 
we  read  of  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  2200  acres  of  val- 
ley land  in  the  district  served  by  the  Madera 
Canal  &  Irrigation  Company's  system.  This  land 
has  been  held  for  many  years  in  a  family  estate, 
and  it  is  intimated  that  a  large  fortune  has  been 
paid  for  it  by  an  Eastern  capitalist  who  announces 
that  the  ranch  will  be  divided  into  small  farms, 
all  furnished  with  water  for  irrigation,  and  then 
sold  in  the  East  or  West  to  new  settlers.  About 
150  families  will  be  placed  upon  the  property. 
The  money  which  the  former  owners  receive  will 
he  used  in  new  buildings  in  San  Francisco. 


Another  instance  which  reaches  the  same  end  by 
another  route  is  that  of  a  capitalist  who  now 
owns  buildings  in  San  Francisco  who  is  embracing 
an  opportunity  for  selling  to  get  funds  to  buy  a 
tract  of  irrigated  valley  land  for  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  subdivision  and  settlement.  These  things 
involve  notably  a  confidence  in  the  future  of  San 
Francisco,  which  is  becoming  too  widely  mani- 
fested to  argue  for.  and  they  involve  also  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  irrigated  valley  lands  in 
California  beyond  anything  which  the  history  of 
the  State  can  disclose.  The  millions  which  are 
now  coming  into  California  for  such  development 
enterprises  would  certainly  surprise  us  if  we  knew 
them  all:  in  fact,  we  are  excited  by  what  little 
we  do  know  about  them.  The  great  days  of  which 
the  pioneers  dreamed  when  the  great  valleys 
would  be  a  vast  panorama  of  farm  homes  and 
rural  industries  are  just  at  hand.  It  will  pay 
those  who  honestly  prepare  good  land  for  them, 
and  they  will  pay  all  who  wisely  invest  and  in- 
telligently work  to  develop  their  productiveness. 
Every  honorable  effort  in  these  lines  makes  the 
State  better  for  those  already  established. 


Speaking  of  development,  the  Canadian  ques- 
tion comes  up  again.  We  claimed  some  time  ago 
that  the  wail  over  lost  Americans  who  go  over 
the  northern  border  into  the  vast  possessions  on 
the  Pacific  slope  does  not  allow  for  the  Canadians 
who  come  to  the  United  States  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  a  century  perhaps,  so  that  the  Cana- 
dian element  in  American  citizenship  is  very  large. 
Even  now.  when  the  tide  is  so  strongly  north- 
ward, the  Canadians  do  not  seem  to  know  whether 


to  laugh  or  cry  because  so  many  Canadians  come 
southward.  It  is  reported  from  Ottawa  that  al- 
though the  year  1900  was  a  very  progressive  year 
for  Canada  generally,  nevertheless  10.083  persons 
left  the  Quebec  province  alone  to  go  to  the  United 
States.  The  causes  leading  to  this  exodus  are  gen- 
erally stated  to  be  these:  ".The  lack  of  employ- 
ment, lack  of  practical  methods  in  agriculture, 
debts  from  luxury  and  the  easy  credit  at  dealers.'' 
If  people  are  moved  in  equal  volumes  by  these 
causes,  we  are  getting  about  one-third  of  unde- 
sirable citizens,  viz.:  those  who  run  away  from 
indulgence  debts  which  are  easy  to  make.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  that  we  are  not  giving  Canada 
as  many  of  that  kind  as  we  get.  The  people  we 
are  now  getting  from  Canada  do  seem  to  be  going 
where  they  are  least  needed,  namely,  just  below 
the  border,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States: 
while  those  whom  we  give  to  Canada  go  to  the 
great  Northwest,  where  they  are  most  needed.  In 
this  way  Canada  has  much  the  advantage  of  us  in 
the  exchange.  The  total  number  of  settlers  enter- 
ing Canada  from  the  United  States  in  the  eleven 
months  ending  March  1st  was  86,488.  For  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year 
the  figures  were  50.6.">0.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
Americans  going  to  Canada  carry  about  $1000  per 
capita  on  the  average,  but  sometimes  they  are 
really  loaded,  for  there  is  a  report  that  in  one 
day  's  bunch  there  was  a  total  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  a  single  train  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
cash  and  checks.  They  have  inspectors  to  look 
into  these  things  apparently,  and  they  find  north- 
ward bound  people  with  pockets  full  of  cash  and 
southward  bound  full  of  unpaid  bills. 


Taking  it  for  granted  that  these  things  are 
true  in  a  rough  way.  the  United  States  has  two 
ways  to  ultimately  recover  this  treasure:  first  by 
drawing  to  California  the  Canadians  who  sell  out 
to  the  newcomers  and  bring  the  money  to  invest 
in  California  winter  sunshine,  as  they  are  doing 
very  largely  nowadays,  and,  second,  by  pushing 
trade  into  the  Americo-Canadian  provinces  where 
population  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  This  week's 
proceedings  at  Washington,  under  the  arrange- 
ments for  trade  treaties  under  the  present  tariff 
law.  shows  that  the  inlet  for  California  products 
is  being  enlarged.  Some  of  the  facts  are  these: 
Canada's  imports  of  raisins  from  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1909,  amounted 
to  $377,361.  A  duty  of  a  cent  a  pound  was  paid. 
At  the  same  time  raisins  valued  at  $332,214  were 
imported  from  Spain,  which  had  the  intermediate, 
rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent.  The  American  raisin 
is  now  to  enjoy  this  lower  rate.  The  duty  on 
prunes  and  plums  is  to  be  reduced  from  one  cent 
to  two-thirds.  The  United  States  has  virtually 
been  supplying  the  market,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  discrimination,  as  it  has  also  done  as 
to  figs,  the  duty  on  which  is  reduced  from  62% 
to  5.")  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Spain  has  virtually 
had  a  monopoly  of  Canada's  almond  trade,  the 
year's  importations  amounting  to  $160,000.  The 
duty  against  the  United  States  has  been  3  cents  a 
pound,  but  it  will  now  be  given  Spain's  rate  of  2 
cents.  The  duty  against  our  wines  is  not  affected, 
but  negotiations  in  this  line  are  to  be  continued. 
What  Canada  gets  in  exchange  for  these  favors 
does  not  appear  in  the  reports.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  to  go  to  Canada  to  find  that  out.  Canada 
could,  in  fact,  get  more  on  a  concession  favoring 
her  barley  than  we  could  make  on  dried  fruits, 
and  California  might  find  a  hole  in  one  of  her 
pockets  bigger  than  the  entrance  to  another.  We 
do  not  much  like  these  treaties  anyway.  The 
Yankee  is  proverbially  good  on  a  trade  and  is  apt 
to  get  conceited  about  it.  We  would  rather  have 
a  good  tariff  law  on  principle  than  a  whole  col- 
lection of  policy  treaties. 
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For  many  years  the  beet  and  the  sugar  cane 
fought  for  ascendency  in  sweetening  the  world, 
and  long  ago  the  beet  vanquished  its  rival,  but 
they  seem  to  keep  on  fighting.  The  boldest  thing 
the  beet  has  done  is  its  present  invasion  of  cane 
sugar  territory,  to-wit :  that  of  Hawaii.  The  pres- 
ent owners  of  the  island  of  Lanai  propose  to  erect 
a  beet  sugar  factory,  cut  up  some  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  island  into  beet  lots,  settle  the  lots 
with  white  homesteaders,  and  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  on  a  large  scale.  Experi- 
mental patches  of  beets  have  already  been  planted 
on  the  island  and  are  growing  well,  and  if  they 
prove  to  be  good  enough  for  sugar  making  the 
enterprise  will  go  on.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use 
the  pulp  for  cattle  feed,  as  the  company  that  owns 
the  island  expects  also  to  engage  in  cattle  raising. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  undertaking. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  success  of  getting  the 
right  kind  of  labor.  It  is  a  higher  agricultural  art 
to  grow  beets  than  sugar  cane. 


There  is  also  a  question  as  to  how  the  beet  will 
endure  the  onset  of  tropical  bugs  and  whether  it 
will  be  better  or  worse  than  the  cane  in  this  re- 
spect. Surely  the  cane  is  bad  enough.  Because  it 
should  be  known  that  our  southern  sister  has  some 
awfully  bad  bugs,  even  if  she  has  a  very  good  Cali- 
fornian  to  fight  them  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ehrhorn. 
We  are  put  to  it  to  be  really  unkind  to  Hawaii 
because  of  her  bugs,  and  those  who  desire  to  bring 
in  Hawaiian  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  while  our 
markets  are  scant  encounter  a  barrier  which  has 
to  be  set  up  for  the  protection  of  our  own  escu- 
lents. Importers  of  these  things  appealed  to  Gov- 
ernor Gillett,  but,  alive  to  their  duty  to  this  State, 
the  Governor  and  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jef- 
frey have  drafted  a  quarantine  proclamation 
which  shuts  out  Hawaiian  tomatoes  and  cucum- 
bers entirely.  Should  this  fly  or  its  maggots  get 
hold  in  California,  Mr.  Jeffrey  says  it  would  be  a 
great  menace  to  several  industries  of  the  State, 
particularly  watermelons,  muskmelons,  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes,  which  in  the  island  are  raised  un- 
der mosquito  netting  to  prevent  the  fly  from  lay- 
ing eggs  thereon. 

Judging  by  the  published  evidence  of  a  case  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commissioner  in  this  city  last 
week,  even  a  railway  can  be  caught  for  not  know- 
ing beans.  The  story  is  that  a  number  of  bean  ship- 
pers got  a  concession  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  beans  from  San  Francisco  to  Missouri  river 
points  on  the  ground  that  they  had  to  meet  com- 
petition with  Austrian  beans.  It  came  out  in  this 
way,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  railway 
authority:  The  rate  had  been  originally  reduced 
to  5  cents  on  representation  of  shippers  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  competition  of  the  bean  of 
Austria  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  railway  repre- 
sentative claimed  that  the  railroads  afterward 
discovered  that  but  900  tons  of  the  Austrian  bean 
found  their  way  into  this  territory,  while  11,000 
tons  had  been  sold  in  the  same  districts  by  Cali- 
fornia shippers  under  the  85-cent  rate.  The  ship- 
pers claim  that  the  rate  had  been  made  at  75  cents 
by  the  transcontinental  freight  bureau  in  1905, 
and  therefore  the  railways  owe  them  money  for 
excessive  charges  and  should  refund  it.  The  Inter- 
state Commission  will  settle  that  question.  What 
amuses  us  is  that  the  railways  had  to  claim  that 
they  were  caught  short  of  knowledge  of  beans  in 
the  effort  to  save  their  money. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


A  Second  Whack  at  the  Peach  Worm. 

To  the  Editor:  The  peach  twig-borer  has  ap- 
peared in  this  vicinity  this  spring  and  doing  the 


work  very  badly.  Would  you  please  give  advice 
in  your  paper  how  to  prevent  this  pest  just  now 
when  they  are  (larva)  working  on  twigs,  and 
also  tell  us  whether  they  are  very  dangerous  if 
we  let  them  alone. — Orchardist,  Livingston. 

In  our  issue  of  February  26  we  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  way  to  make  the  great  stroke  at 
the  peach  worm.  If  that  was  not  done,  the  chance 
of  controlling  the  insect  for  the  season  is  small, 
unless  some  reader  has  discovered  something 
lately  which  we  do  not  know  about.  As  the  worms 
get  into  the  twigs  they  are  out  of  reach,  and 
though  they  do  move  from  the  twigs  they  are  too 
irregular  in  this  movement  to  strike  at.  When 
they  reach  full  growth  they  will  go  down  the 
branches  to  the  curls  of  dry  bark  at  the  base  of 
these  branches  or  on  the  trunk  and  crawl  into 
these  curls  for  pupation.  This  is  apt  to  happen 
early  in  May,  and  these  curls  and  other  roughen- 
ings  of  the  bark  should  be  examined  for  them. 
If  the  worms  or  pupae  are  there  found,  you  can 
spray  the  trunk  and  lower  branches  with  kerosene 
or  distillate  emulsion  and  reach  many  of  them  in 
their  hiding  places  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of 
moths  producing  worms  to  attack  the  fruit  later. 
If  left  alone  you  will  probably  have  plenty  of 
wormy  peaches.  Whatever  you  do  this  summer, 
get  ready  for  the  main  stroke  with  lime-sulphur 
as  the  fruit  buds  are  coloring  well  next  spring. 

The  California  Hay  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  The  March  12th  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  page  203,  contains  an  item 
on  the  California  hay  crop  which  calls  into  ques- 
tion a  statement  made  in  a  railway  folder,  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  amounted  to  $32,000,000  in 
1908.  I  believe  the  figures  are  substantially  those 
shown  on  page  32  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Trade's  report  for  1909.  Against  this  you 
place  the  estimate  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  $10,800,000.  Which  re- 
port do  you  consider  most  credible  ?  Your  corres- 
pondent doubtless  considered  the  hay  crop  to  be 
of  more  value  than  the  fruit  crop  for  the  reason 
that  the  list  of  products  in  the  folder  contains 
only  citrus  and  green  fruits,  not  including  grapes, 
and  no  estimate  is  given  of  the  value  of  dried  fruit 
products. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

We  cannot  give  definite  conclusion  on  the  mat- 
ter. We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Government  Statistician  is  too  low, 
but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  figure  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  probably  a  free 
estimate,  is  too  high.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  the  hay  crop  might  be  approxi- 
mated by  splitting  the  difference  between  the  two 
estimates  of  the  value.  In  other  words,  it  may 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000. 

It  is  really  a  shame  to  the  State  that  we  are 
obliged  to  figure  around  this  way  as  to  the  value 
of  products.  The  present  arrangement  for  report- 
ing to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  Col. 
Filcher,  who  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  the 
data  furnished  him.  If  we  could  have  a  proper 
system  of  reporting  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  as 
the  State  of  Kansas  has,  for  instance,  we  would 
be  free  from  imputations  of  exaggeration  against 
which  we  cannot  successfully  defend  some  of  our 
publications. 

Probably  Need  Water  in  Summer. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  growing  apricots  and 
cherries  on  gravel  soil  and  rich  loam.  The  acre- 
age was  for  13  years  in  vines  which  succumed  to 
Anaheim  disease.  I  ran  the  land  to  hay  and  corn 
four  years  before  planting  to  trees.  Now  the 
apricots  seem  to  pass  through  the  first  two  years 
making  a  good  growth — on  the  gravel  soil — then 
in  the  spring,  just  as  the  wood  buds  are  opening, 
some  of  the  best  trees  will  show  a  slimy  ooze  be- 
tween the  ground  and  forks  of  the  tree.  This 
circumscribes  the  trunk.  The  root  system  is  un- 
injured. Cherries,  although  not  so  large  a  per- 
centage, are  affected  the  same  way,  both  on  Maz- 
zard  and  Mahaleb  root.    I  have  given  my  trees 


the  best  of  care  in  cultivation,  hunting  borers  and 
providing  plenty  of  humus  and  fertilizers.  Peach 
and  almond  in  the  gravel  are  all  right.  The  loam 
soil  produces  excellent  trees  and  no  loss.  Is  there 
liable  to  be  an  excess  of  acids  in  gravel  that  may 
be  overcome  by  heavy  application  of  slacked  lime  ? 
— Grower,  Sunnyvale. 

You  seem  to  have  done  everything  that  decently 
disposed  trees  could  reasonably  expect  in  the  way 
of  care  and  feeding.  We  can  only  guess  that  your 
trees  on  the  gravel  lack  moisture  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  and  for  this  reason 
are  not  able  to  finish  their  season's  growth,  the 
fact  manifesting  itself  by  winter  weakness,  as  you 
describe.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  acids  in  such 
places.  Acids  may  form  in  tight,  boggy  places, 
but  not  in  gravel.  We  should  try  the  effect  of 
irrigation  in  July  and  August,  once  or  twice  after 
the  fruit  ripens  according  to  the  character  of  the 
season.  Have  you  noticed  that  these  trees  yellow 
the  leaves  and,  perhaps,  drop  them,  while  the 
other  trees  on  the  loam  are  holding  good  foliage? 
If  so,  this  would  be  an  indication  of  a  defect 
which  afterwards  would  manifest  itself  more  seri- 
ously. 

Acre-foot  and  Equivalents. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  considering  an  irrigation 
proposition  in  another  State  where  the  water 
supply  is  stated  in  acre-feet  instead  of  miner's 
inches.  I  will  thank  you  for  any  information  thai 
will  enable  me  to  judge,  approximately,  the 
amount  of  land  that  may  be  irrigated  per  acre- 
foot.— -Enquirer,  Sacramento. 

Just  to  give  you  something  to  start  with  in 
your  calculations,  we  state  that  one  miner's  inch, 
under  six  inch  pressure  above  the  opening,  furn- 
ishes 12,925.44  gallons  per  day.  One  acre  inch  of 
water  equals  27,152  gallons,  therefore,  it  would 
require  one  miner's  inch  to  run  50.4  hours  to 
supply  one  acre  inch  of  water.  An  acre  inch  of 
water  is,  of  course,  one  inch  in  depth  covering  the 
whole  surface.  It  is  not  an  arrangement  for 
measuring  water  as  it  runs,  as  is  the  miner's  inch, 
and  is  the  weir  measurement  which  gives  the  re- 
sult in  cubic  feet  per  second.  An  acre-foot  of 
water  will  irrigate  the  land  which  is  under  it  if 
some  of  it  does  not  get  away  before  penetration  is 
secured.  An  acre-foot  may  be  enough  for  a  year's 
growth  on  an  acre  of  some  crops  on  some  soils, 
but  it  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  enough  for  some 
other  crops  or  on  some  other  soils. 

Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  yon  in  a  small 
package  some  insects  which  I  find  around  sprouts 
and  in  crevices  of  my  apple  tree.  Will  you 
kindly  identify  them  and  tell  me  a  remedy. — ('.  A 
Hughes,  Badger. 

The  insect  is  the  woolly  aphis,  to  be  killed  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  miscible  oil 
or  tobacco  insecticides  as  described  on  page  144 
of  our  issue  of  February  19.  A  good  spraying 
while  the  tree  is  out  of  leaf  will  kill  many,  but 
some  will  survive  for  summer  spraying,  and  for 
this  a  tobacco  spray  may  be  most  convenient.  The 
spray  described  on  another  page  as  effective 
against  the  thrip  will  kill  the  wooly  and  other 
aphis.  The  pest  also  lives  on  the  roots  and  can 
be  killed  by  removing  the  earth  about  the  pool 
crown  and  pouring  in  a  tobacco  decoction  enough 
to  moisten  the  main  roots  at  the  base. 

For  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  come  into  possession 
of  a  piece  of  land,  part  in  almonds,  I  X  L  and 
Nonpareils.  The  buds  are  dropping  badly;  they 
•are  large  trees,  but  have  never  received  proper 
care.  Will  a  spray  of  paris  green  kill  red  spider? 
— Beginner,  San  Joaquin  county. 

You  had  better  use  a  sulphur  spray  for  red 
spider  when  they  begin  hatching  out  of  the  eggs 
which  are  on  the  bark.  Poisons  are  not  used  for 
this  insect.  Dry  sulphur,  applied  as  a  dust  with 
a  proper  machine,  is  generally  used  for  red  spider, 
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Horticulture. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
THRIPS 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss 
By  FRANK  T.  Swktt  of  Martinez. 

For  several  years  the  pear  orchards  of  Contra 
Costa  county,  as  well  as  Santa  Clara  and  Solano, 
have  been  paying  heavy  tribute  to  a  minute  in- 
sect known  as  the  "thrips."  I  presume  the  an- 
nual damage  in  Contra  Costa  county  before  means 
of  control  were  worked  out,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  $25,000  a  year.  Many  orchards  failed  to 
make  any  showing  of  blossoms,  the  flowers  black- 
ening before  the  buds  opened. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  only  suggested  method  of 
control  was  to  plow  early  in  the  fall,  to  try  to  kill 
the  larvae  in  the  soil.  While  possibly  this  method 
may  have  some  virtue  in  loose  gravelly  soil,  it  has 
had  no  results  in  our  heavy  loams  and  adobes. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  a 
mass-meeting  called  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  out  two  young 
men.  to  devote  themselves  to  finding  a  means  of 
control.  It  looked  almost  like  an  impossible 
proposition.  \o  one  envied  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Johnson  their  quest. 

Here  was  the  problem.  A  pest  that  lives  11 
months  underground,  where  it  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility to  kill  it.  Carbon  bisulphide,  which,  in 
some  instances  has  controlled  phylloxera,  was  out 
of  the  question,  owing  to  expense  and  uncertainty 
of  results. 

When  the  spring  temperature  begins  to  open 
the  flower  clusters  (groups  of  tender  buds  en- 
closed by  woody  scales)  the  winged  thrips  crawl 
into  the  most  minute  openings,  and  begin  to  rasp 
the  tender  stalks  of  the  flower  buds,  causing  them 
to  bleed  sap,  blacken,  and  give  up  the  ghost.  Or- 
dinary sprays  failed  to  penetrate  through  the  over- 
lapping scales.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  trying  to 
drive  a  spray  through  a  loosely  shingled  roof. 

Do/ens  of  combinations  were  tried.  Distillate 
emulsion  was  the  best  in  penetrating  qualities, 
hut  an  emulsion  strong  enough  to  kill  the  thrips 
burned  the  lender  buds.  A  solution  of  nicotine 
black  leaf  (1  gallon  to  60  of  water)  was  effective 
in  killing  the  thrips.  if  it  reached  them,  but  failed 
to  penetrate  the  buds.  It  simply  made  a  big  dew- 
drop  on  the  tip  of  the  bud,  while  the  thrips,  snugly 
crawling  around  inside  the  tight  bud  clusters,  re- 
mained happy,  dry,  and  defiant. 

Finally  the  idea  came  to  the  investigator  to  use 
a  weak  distillate  emulsion,  not  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  thrips  (for  that  would  nun  the  buds)  but 
sufficiently  heavy  to  serve  as  a  carrier  for  the 
nicotine  poison.  The  best  proportions  seem  to  be 
a  3%  emulsion,  with  1.6%  of  tobacco  blackleaf. 

In  the  application  of  this  emulsion  we  used  a 
Friend  power  sprayer  which  has  a  31/L>  hp.  gaso- 
line engine,  with  a  powerful  pump  made  as  a  part 
of  the  engine.  It  is  a  plunger  pump  similar  in  op- 
eratioD  to  the  powerful  pumps  used  on  hydraulic 
wine  presses.  It  is  mounted  on  wide  tired  wheels. 
The  spray  tank  holds  200  gallons  of  spray  mix- 
ture. We  spray  at  a  pressure  of  180  to  200  pounds 
to  the  inch,  and  the  little  engine  has  never  failed 
to  give  us  the  requisite  pressure  even  when  using 
four  leads  of  hose.  We  have  not  had  a  break- 
down of  engine  or  pump  during  the  recent  strenu- 
ous campaign.  But  we  have  burst  lead  after  lead 
of  hose.  An  oil  emtdsion,  which  dissolves  the  sul- 
phur out  of  the  rubber  hose,  at  a  pressure  of  200 
pounds  to  the  inch,  is  a  somewhat  destructive 
proposition  on  anv  hose  we  have  been  able  to 
find. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details  of  results  in  this 
article,  for  I  presume  Mr.  Foster  and  his  associate 
will  soon  issue  a  comprehensive  report,  but  I  send 
you  three  photographs. 

Pig,  1  shows  the  outfit  in  operation  on  20  foot 
Royal  Ann  cherry  trees.  The  tower  is  one  I  had 
built  specially  for  our  orchard.  It  is  collapsible, 
so  as  to  be  folded  down  when  passing  through  old 
orchards  where  cross-limbs  interfere.  By  remov- 
ing two  nuts  the  whole  thing  folds  down  back- 
ward on  four  hinges. 

Fig.  2.  taken  March  22.  shows  a  pear  tree  which 
was  one  of  four  left  purposely  unsprayed,  as  a 
check.  All  buds  but  about  12  were  destroyed  by 
the  thrips.  One  limb  of  an  adjoining  tree,  un- 
sprayed, but  with  about  95%  of  the  buds  destroy- 
ed, may  be  seen  at  the  right  of  the  photograph. 


Fig.  3.  taken  March  22.  shows  another  pear  tree, 
just  50  feet  distant  from  No.  2.  which  was  spray- 
ed twice.  Less  than  one-half  of  1%  of  the  buds 
were  injured.    Barring  frost  and  unforseen  ca- 


Fig.  1.— Outfit  of  Swett  &  Son   In    Operation   on  Old 
Royal  Anne  Cherry  Trees. 


Fig.  2.— Bartlett  Pear  Tree,  Unsprayed— 99 <r   of  Crop 
Destroyed  by  Thrips. 


Fig.  3.— Bartlett  Pear  Tree,    Crop   Entirely  Preserved 
by  Two  Sprayings. 

lamities.  we  have,  on  an  orchard  which  has  been 
seriously  damaged  for  several  seasons,  prospects 
for  a  banner  crop.  The  work,  while  it  has  had  its 
difficulties  and  tribulations  and  expenses,  has  been 
a  most  gratifying  success. 


Thanks  to  the  remarkable  work,  skill,  and  per- 
serverance  of  Foster,  Johnson  and  Hoddy,  our 
young  Government  friends,  we  now  know  that  we 
can  continue  to  grow  Bartlett  pears,  while  a  few 
years  ago  many  pessimists  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  dig  out  the  pear  orchards  of  the 
county.  We  orchardists  feel  that  during  the  past 
two  years  these  men  have  been  Contra  Costa's 
most  useful  citizens,  and  when  they  leave  to  con- 
quer fresh  scientific  problems  they  will  take  with 
them  our  highest  esteem  and  our  warmest  thanks. 
Their  work  has  been  as  wonderfully  and  start- 
lingly  successful  as  the  famous  campaign  of  Prof. 
Warren  Clarke,  some  years  ago.  against  the  peach 
worm. 

The  tall  young  man  in  the  photograph  is  Tom 
Banna,  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  ami  thorough 
fruit  growers,  without  whose  help  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  attain  the  splendid  results  of  this 
season. 


WALNUT  VARIETIES. 


By  Professor  H.  K.  Smith.  Superintendent  of  Univer- 
sity Kxperiment  Stations  in  Southern  California. 

The  recent  discussions  in  the  horticultural  press 
regarding  varieties  of  walnuts  are  very  sig- 
nificant of  the  present  status  of  the  walnut  in- 
dustry in  California.  It  is  but  a  few  years.  I 
might  almost  say  months,  since  the  main  question 
at  issue  in  the  popular  mind  was  the  seedling 
versus  the  grafted  tree.  Of  late,  however,  the 
standing  of  the  latter  has  become  so  thoroughly 
established  that  it  is  only  the  exceptional  case 
where  seedling  walnuts  are  now  planted.  Although 
long  recognized  by  those  who  had  given  the  mat- 
ter careful  study  and  consideration  that  distinct 
varieties  of  walnuts,  propagated  by  grafting  or 
budding,  were  certain  to  supplant  the  seedling,  it 
has  taken  several  years  for  the  popular  mind  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  or 
extremely  difficult  in  the  propagation  of  the  wal- 
nut tree  by  the  same  methods  employed  with  other 
fruits,  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  peculiar  about 
the  walnut  tree  that  all  the  trees  in  the  grove  can- 
not be  made  of  definite,  uniform,  high-grade  qual- 
ity and  characteristics. 

The  question  now  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
prospective  walnut  planter  seems  to  be  what  is 
the  best  variety.  It  is  with  the  object  of  shedding 
some  light  upon  this  point  that  the  present  article 
is  written. 

In  the  first  place,  most  or  in  fact  all  of  the 
present  varieties  which  are  now  upon  the  market 
have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  justify  any 
one  in  judging  them  too  critically  at  this  time  or 
recommending  them  for  general  planting  all  over 
the  State.  The  change  of  sentiment  from  the 
seedling  to  the  grafted  tree  and  the  planting  of 
the  latter  has  been  so  recent  and  limited  that  no 
one  can  say  that  this  or  that  is  the  best  variety, 
or  even  that  it  is  a  good  variety  for  planting 
everywhere.  Even  the  few  kinds  of  which  com- 
paratively old  plantings  exist  have  been  tried 
only  in  a  few  places  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
their  merits  cannot  be  safely  judged  except  in  the 
particular  localities  where  tbey  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  varieties 
which  are  now  being  offered  their  reputation  rests 
entirely  upon  one  tree  growing  in  one  place,  or 
at  most  upon  a  very  few  young  trees  which  have 
been  propagated  from  the  original.  It  is  there- 
fore manifestly  unfair  to  either  highly  recommend 
or  condemn  these  varieties  for  general  planting. 
We  can  only  select  and  try  those  which  seem  most 
promising.  The  prospective  walnut  planter  should 
understand  that  most,  of  the  varieties  which  have 
received  names  by  which  they  are  known  and  ad- 
vertised represent  simply  trees  here  and  there 
about  the  State  which  have  looked  particularly 
good  to  some  one  who  has  had  the  e  nterprise  to 
name  and  propagate  them.  Many  a  grower  who 
is  now  buying  some  fancy  named  variety  at  a  high 
price  may  have  trees  equally  as  good  or  better  for 
his  locality  in  his  own  orchard,  if  he  would  take 
the  trouble  to  find  them.  In  fact,  one  who  wishes 
to  plant  walnuts  might  do  much  worse  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  industry  than  to  find  the  very 
best  tree  which  he  can  in  his  own  vicinity  and  ar- 
range for  propagating  stock  of  the  same.  If  he 
can  find  a  tree  which  is  known  to  bear  regularly 
large  crops  of  merchantable  nuts  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  may  not  confidently  expect  to  re- 
produce this  quality  by  grafting  from  such  a  tree, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  look  forward  with  almost 
complete  assurance  of  the  future  behavior  of  his 
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orchard.  We  may  also  say  that  in  almost  every 
case  young  trees  grafted  from  an  old  one  upon 
thrifty  roots  do  better  than  the  original,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  size  of  the  nuts. 

The  point  which  we  particularly  desire  to  em- 
phasize is  that  the  first  question  must  be,  not 
which  is  a  good  variety,  but  what  is  a  good  va- 
riety of  walnut.  In  other  words,  the  most  essen- 
tial consideration  for  the  walnut  planter  to  have 
in  mind  is  an  ideal  or  standard  of  what  a  commer- 
cially desirable  walnut  really  is..  We  therefore 
offer  the  following  as  a  guide  in  this  direction,  and 
recommend  that  in  judging  the  value  of  any  va- 
riety or  particular  tree  these  points  be  carefully 
considered  and  inquired  into  : 

The  essential  qualities  of  the  walnut  may  be 
grouped  into  production,  quality  and  season. 
These  are  all  extremely  important,  and  no  nut 
should  be  taken  up  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
one  without  considering  the  others.  That  is  to 
say,  a  nut  of  the  very  finest  quality  may  be  almost 
worthless  for  planting  on  account  of  poor  produc- 
tion, while  one  of  inferior  quality  may  be  more  de- 
sirable on  account  of  being  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  ideal  or  perfect  nut  for  any 
locality  will,  of  course,  be  one  which  combines  a 
high  grade  of  production  and  quality  and  also 
matures  its  nuts  at  the  proper  season. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  considering  these  quali- 
ties, that  having  to  do  with  a  grafted  tree  the  in- 
fluence of  the  root  must  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  qualities  of  the  top,  for  sometimes  we  find  a 
tree  having  a  desirable  type  of  nut  but  of  poor, 
weak  growth  and  small  production,  which  may 
be  very  much  better  in  these  respects  when 
grafted  on  a  vigorous  root.  We  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  root  in  this 
article,  but  simply  assume  that  the  tree  is  grown 
upon  one  which  enables  it  to  make  a  good  de- 
velopment. 

Production. — In  the  present  status  of  the  wal- 
nut industry  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  quantity 
of  nuts  which  a  tree  produces  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, so  long  as  the  nuts  are  of  commercial  size 
and  are  not  particularly  undesirable  in  quality. 
The  production  of  a  walnut  tree  is  influenced  by 
the  following  factors: 

1.  Natural  tendency  of  the  tree  in  regard  to 
forming  fruit  buds. 

2.  Vigor  of  growth. 

3.  Relative  period  of  bloom. 

4.  Immunity  to  disease  or  injurious  influences, 
chief  of  which  are  blight,  frost,  sunburn,  and  per- 
foration. 

In  order  to  be  a  large  producer  a  tree  must  be 
one  which  naturally  forms  an  abundance  of  fruit 
and  is  of  vigorous  growth,  so  as  to  develop  a  large 
fruiting  area.  It  must  be  one  with  plenty  of 
staminate  bloom  or  catkins,  as  well  as  producing 
the  young  nuts  or  pistillate  flowers  and  one  in 
which  the  two  forms  of  bloom  come  out  well  to- 
gether. 

Of  the  injurious  or  unfavorable  influences  men- 
tioned, some  are  of  more  importance  in  one  lo- 
cality and  others  in  another.  The  prospective 
planter  should  endeavor  to  assure  himself  that  the 
variety  which  he  proposes  to  plant  is  as  immune 
as  possible  to  all  these. 

Immunity. — Blight  immunity  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  in  walnuts,  and  we  may 
say  in  passing  that  several  good  varieties  now 
exist  which  are  almost  perfect  in  this  respect. 
In  general  the  trees  which  come  out  latest  in 
spring  are  least  affected  by  blight,  thus  escaping 
rather  than  resisting  the  infection.  Varieties  vary 
somewhat,  however,  in  actual  resistance  under 
similar  conditions.  In  judging  blight  immunity 
one  should  be  sure  that  the  tree  has  been  plenti- 
fully exposed  to  the  disease  and  remained  free 
from  blight  each  season  when  surrounding  trees 
under  similar  conditions  were  badly  affected.  We 
have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  blight  immunes  have  never  been  really 
tested  by  exposure  to  abundant  infection. 

Immunity  to  sunburn  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  districts  not  near  the  coast,  and  very  de- 
sirable everywhere  on  account  of  occasional  hot 
periods.  It  is  secured  by  abundant  foliage  and  a 
thick  husk  over  the  nut. 

Frost  immunity  is  extremely  necessary  in  some 
localities  and  secured  by  the  buds  being  late  in  de- 
veloping in  the  spring.  Thus  a  rather  late  tree  is 
desirable  both  from  frost  and  blight  immunity, 
but  it  must  not  be  too  late  in  maturing  its  crop 
in  the  fall. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  rate  case  hearing  before  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  closed  on  Tues- 
day, March  29th,  and  a  mass  of  oral  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  filed.  The  bearing  of  the 
Commissioners  hearing  the  case  was  such  as  to 
command  the  admiration  of  all  present  at  the 
hearings,  and  they  demonstrated  their  desire  to 
be  absolutely  fair  to  all  concerned,  and  if  at  times 
it  seemed  as  though  they  leaned  toward  the  side 
of  the  growers  it  was  only  because  the  testimony 
was  such  that  their  rulings  seemed  to  favor  the 
shippers.  Judge  Prouty  took  the  leading  part  in 
conducting  the  case,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  un- 
tangling the  snarled  skeins  of  evidence  and  of 
focusing  the  spot  light  just  where  it  was  needed 
to  bring  out  the  point  at  issue.  As  a  grower  who 
was  present  remarked:  "He  cuts  across  a  ten 
acre  field  with  one  leap." 

Some  rather  ridiculous  testimony  was  offered 
on  both  sides,  and  with  this  class  of  witnesses 
Commissioner  Prouty  showed  very  little  patience, 
classing  the  testimony  of  a  railroad  auditor  to  the 
effect  (hat  the  railroads  were  losing  money  in 
hauling  the  citrus  fruits  as  sheer  nonsense,  and 
asking  how,  if  such  was  the  case,  that  every  East- 
ern connecting  railroad  had  agents  here  on  the 
ground  in  California  soliciting  shipments  over 
their  roads.  So  utterly  absurd  were  the  figures 
presented  by  a  lemon  grower  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lemons  and  the  average  total  production, 
that  Judge  Prouty  said:  "It  would  appear  from 
the  statements  and  figures  which  you  have  so  far 
given  us  that  the  citrus  fruit  growers  are  raising 
and  marketing  their  lemons  at  a  loss  and  support- 
ing themselves  by  other  industries."  Another 
case  at  point  where  the  commissioner  showed  his 
fairness  and  independence  was  when  the  exchange 
attorney,  Call,  read  a  paragraph  in  the  contract 
of  the  exchange  with  the  growers  where  it  was 
se(  forth  that  all  the  associations  connected  with 
the  exchange  should  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
peting with  the  various  other  associations  in  the 
open  market,  this  point  being  brought  out  to  show 
that  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
competition  inside  the  exchange  was  in  error, 
Judge  Prouty  stating  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
constitution  of  the  Transcontinental  Freight 
Bureau  contained  just  such  a  clause. 


As  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  the  really  important 
fight  is  on  the  refrigerator  question,  and  the  de- 
ciding of  this  point  will  have  a  far  reaching  ef- 
fect upon  the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  California. 
No  matter  which  way  the  freight  rate  question 
is  decided  the  cost  will  come  on  that  much  to  be 
pitied  fellow,  the  "ultimate  consumer,"  the  man 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  heard  so 
much  about  last  summer.  Of  course  a  low  rate 
gives  us  a  better  chance  to  compete  with  Sicily 
lemons  and  Florida  oranges,  but  if  the  rate  is  re- 
duced the  shipper  and  grower  gets  but  the  indi- 
rect benefit,  in  this  case  the  consumer  getting  his 
oranges  and  lemons  cheaper  by  so  much  per  box 
or  per  dozen.  Whatever  way  the  decision  is  made 
all  shippers  will  be  in  the  same  boat  and  one  will 
not  have  the  advantage  over  another. 

With  refrigeration  rates  it  is  different,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why.  Any  firm  or  company  that  is 
financially  strong  enough  to  put  in  a  pre-cooling 
plant  of  its  own  will  have  an  advantage  Over  a 
competing  concern  not  able  to  install  such  a  plant. 
During  the  hearing  E.  M.  Lyon,  of  Redlands,  a 
packer  and  orange  grower,  was  called  to  the  stand 
by  the  railroads.  -  His  testimony  developed  the 
fact  that  the  small  shipper  cannot  afford  to  erect 
these  pre-cooling  plants,  and  this  led  to  the  ques- 
tion by  Commissioner  Prouty  :  "Wouldn't  it  work 
a  discrimination  againsl  the  small  shipper  if  the 
railroads  were  to  transport  these  pre-cooled  and 
pre-iced  cars  for  the  same  rate  as  the  ventilated 
ears?"  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Lyon  stated  that  he  thought  pre-cooling  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  but  that  if  the  strong  associations 
throughout  the  country  were  to  build  private 
plants  and  ship  their  pre-cooled  product  for  no 
greater  cost  than  is  now  charged  for  ventilated 
fruit  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  patronize  the 
public  plant  and  pay  present  prices  he  would  be  at 
a  big  disadvantage.    "What  I  am  after,"  sp.id 


the  witness,  "is  a  reduction  in  the  refrigerator 
charges. ' ' 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Harry  Chase,  of  the  Na- 
tional Orange  Company,  of  Riverside,  when  asked 
if  he,  as  a  shipper  who  does  not  use  pre-coolintr. 
would  feel  discriminated  against  if  another  ship- 
per who  did  pre-cool  was  allowed  to  send  such 
fruit  to  market  without  extra  charge,  replied  thai 
he  would  not.  It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
the  National  Orange  Company  claims  to  be  worth 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  so  it  aught  also 
be  said  that  this  company  comes  under  the  head 
of  those  who  could  afford  to  put  in  the  private 
plants.  There  are  a  number  of  such  companies 
outside  of  the  exchange  associations,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  very  many  companies  that 
could  not  afford  so  to  do.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies, strong  in  themselves,  but  having  their  in- 
terests so  scattered  would  not  find  it  possible 
to  erect  a  plant  at  every  packing  house  as  the  ex- 
change associations  are  able  to  do. 

I  do  know  that  a  packing  house  with  the  fa- 
cilities to  cool  fruit  and  to  pre-ice  the  car  will  have 
a  big  advantage  over  one  in  the  same  locality  that 
is  not  so  equipped.  That  even  if  the  cost  of  land- 
ing the  fruit  in  the  markets  be  exactly  the  same, 
that  the  plant  would  be  a  strong  talking  point  in 
places  where  competition  is  keen.  As  stated  in 
my  last  letter,  Manager  Edwards,  of  the  East 
Highland  plant,  testified  that  the  cost  of  pre-cool- 
ing  and  pre-icing  a  car  of  fruit  was  $32.50.  On 
top  of  this  comes  the  arbitrary  charge  of  the  car 
line  companies  of  $30  a  car,  though  the  shipper 
claims  they  perform  no  service  over  that  given 
fruit  under  ventilation,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  such  a  charge.  How 
the  $30  price  was  arrived  at  is  not  known  posi- 
tively but  can  be  guessed  at  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  If  the  two  costs  given  above  are  added 
together  it  will  amount  to  a  total  of  $62.50.  which 
is  the  present  refrigerator  rate  to  Chicago. 

Let  me  make  these  charges  all  plain.  A  car  of 
oranges  or  lemons  going  through  the  regular 
channels,  and  which  the  shipper  wants  to  have  re- 
frigerated, is  sent  to  either  Colton  or  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  is  there  pre-cooled  as  one  of  a  train- 
load,  the  temperature  being  brought  down  to  be- 
tween 40  and  45  degrees  in  from  two  to  four 
hours'  time.  Each  car  is  then  iced,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  ice  bunkers  at  either  end.  they 
holding  all  the  way  from  8500  to  10,000  pounds. 
On  the  Southern  Pacific  Sunset  route  (lie  next 
icing  station  is  at  Yuma,  then  Tucson  and  El  Paso. 
On  the  northern  route,  at  Bakersfield,  Roseville, 
Carlin,  Nevada,  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

At  each  of  these  points  the  cars  are  opened  and 
examined,  the  temperature  taken  and  all  ice 
hunkers  filled.  The  charge  for  this  service  to 
Chicago  is  $62.50,  the  car  line  companies  claiming 
that  this  is  the  actual  cost,  that  ice  figures  at  62% 
of  this  cost,  and  that  the  balance  is  for  inspection 
and  maintanenee  of  stations  and  the  cars  them- 
selves, telegraphic  service  and  other  expense  in- 
cidental to  the  business. 

A  car  of  fruit  that  is  pre-cooled  and  pre-iced  at 
the  packing  house,  at  the  expense  of  the  packer, 
is  not  inspected  en  route  by  the  employees  of  the 
car  lines,  and  no  service  is  rendered  that  ear  that 
is  also  not  rendered  to  a  car  traveling  under  ven- 
tilation and  for  which,  of  course,  no  refrigeration 
charge  is  made.  For  this  service  the  car  lines  now 
charge  $30  a  car.  and  the  packer  claims  that  the 
cooling  and  icing  cost  him  $32.50  per  car. 

If  a  packer  is  convinced  that  pre-cooled  fruil 
will  go  through  Without  any  additional  ice  and 
wishes  so  to  send  his  fruit,  and  having  no  cooler 
of  his  own.  he  wishes  to  use  the  public  plant  either 
at  San  Bernardino  or  Colton,  he  can  have  his  ear 
cooled  in  the  usual  manner,  the  bunkers  filled  to 
their  capacity  and  the  car  sealed  through  to  desti- 
nation with  instructions  on  the  car  not  to  ice  en 
route,  for  a  charge  of  $55  to  any  point  in  this 
country  or  Canada,  this  new  rate  applying  and 
being  effective  on  Monday.  April  3d,  of  this  year. 

Whether  or  not  a  car  that  has  been  pre-cooled 
and  given  but  one  load  of  ice  will  carry  at  all 
times  through  to  destination  has  not  been  uni- 
versally demonstrated.  The  exchange  men  at  East 
Highland  and  Pomona  say  that  it  will,  and  the 
railroad  companies  contend  that  it  will  not.  Not 
being  able  to  determine  this  point  from  the,  evi- 
dence the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
make  its  own  tests  under  the  directum  of  its  own 
inspectors, 
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Garden  Carrots.  As  already  stated  garden  carrots 
should  be  grown  quickly  with  acceptable  heat  and  mois- 
ture. Simple  forcing  conditions,  like  a  bed  of  five  or  six 
inches  of  good  loam  over  a  foot  or  more  of  tamped  man- 
ure and  a  slight  protective  covering  will  give  very  sweet 
and  tender  roots  to  the  short  varieties  in  our  coldest 
weather.  But  so  much  can  be  done  with  the  ridge  system 
or  with  raised  beds  described  in  a  previous  chapter  and 
with  other  simple  modifications  of  open  air  conditions  that 
very  little  forcing  is  done. 

Country  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  much  about 
the  best  table  carrots.  They  supply  their  tables  and  their 
stock  too  often  from  the  same  sowing  when  much  sweeter 
and  tenderer  roots  should  be  grown  in  the  garden  by  small 
sowings  of  the  improved  table  varieties.  Those  which  are 
most  grown  in  California  are  the  following: 

Early  French  forcing  carrot:  very  early,  small,  globu- 
lar form,  and  fine  flavor. 

Ox-heart  or  Guerande :  very  short,  almost  cup-shaped, 
very  rapid  grower,  early  and  excellent.  Considerably  im- 
proved recently  by  selection. 

Half  Long  Danvers:  a  popular  market  variety,  strong 
grower  and  succeeding  on  a  wide  range  of  soils:  rich  color 
and  good  flavor. 

Improved  Long  Orange:  smoother  and  more  uniform 
than  the  old  sort ;  also  better  flavor  and  color. 

Chantenay:  short  and  sturdy,  bright  orange-scarlet, 
early. 

Improved  Short  White:  best  of  the  whites,  short  and 
cylindrical. 

Red  St.  Valery :  one  of  the  best  of  the  medium  long  va- 
rieties. 

Early  Scarlet  or  Short  Horn  :  largely  grown  and  of 
good  quality. 

Champion  Scarlet  Horn :  an  English  variety,  rather 
large  but  rich  in  flavor  and  tender  throughout,  deep  red 
color,  commended  for  quality. 

THE  PARSNIP. 

Parsnips  are  not  largely  grown  in  California.  Two  con- 
siderations may  be  involved  in  an  explanation  of  this  fact: 
one  is  that  our  winter  supply  of  fresher  vegetables  re- 
lieves us  from  dependence  upon  root-boiling,  which  is  the 
staple  resource  of  so  many  dwellers  in  cold  climates;  an- 
other is,  that  the  parsnip,  if  sown  early,  is  not  always  con- 
tent to  remain  dormant  and  crisp  for  months  as  it  does 
beneath  the  snow.  It  quickly  responds  to  our  winter 
warmth  and  moisture  and  starts  second  growth,  which 
renders  the  root  woody  and  flavorless.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  parsnip  lovers  in  warm,  moist  regions  to  overcome  this 
by  mid-summer  sowing  or  it  can  be  prevented  in  other 
places  by  digging  the  roots  and  storing  them  in  boxes  or 
barrels  of  sand  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  and  it  really  should  be 
urged  that  this  be  done  more  widely,  because  those  who 
are  not  fitted  by  location  or  inclination  to  start  fall  growth 
of  vegetables  for  winter  eating,  should  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  parsnips,  which  are,  to  most  tastes,  delicious.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  this  climate  that  the  parsnip  will  be 
called  upon  to  render  the  important  service  that  it  does 
in  the  East  whenever  the  snow  uncovers  the  ground  in 
the  winter  or  spring,  because  at  that  very  time  we  have 
abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  hardy  in  our  climate. 

Soil  and  Culture. — The  excellence  of  the  parsnip  is 
vested  in  a  well-developed  root,  and  to  secure  this,  rich, 
deep,  and  permeable  soil  and  adequate  moisture  are  re- 
quired. Deep  cultivation  and  manuring  will  secure  these 
qualities  even  in  rather  a  heavy  soil,  but  the  use  of  ma- 
nure the  previous  year  for  another  crop  to  be  followed  by 
parsnips  is  the  proper  course,  for  roots  on  freshly  man- 
ured land  are  apt  to  be  misshapen.  Parsnip  seed  is  light 
and  should  receive  a  shallow  covering  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  well  firmed  in  moist  soil  to  secure  ger- 
mination. As  soon  as  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches 
high  the  rows  should  be  cle  aned  of  weeds,  the  plants 
spaced,  and  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator  begun,  to  con- 
tinue all  summer.  The  suggestions  made  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  soil  and  cultivation  of  the  beet  and  the  carrot  have 
direct  application  to  the  growth  of  the  parsnip,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  them.  In  garden  culture  good  roots 
can  be  grown  in  rows  about  15  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  half  that  distance  in  the  rows  to  leave  room  for 
development. 

In  the  rainy  parts  of  the  State  it  is  customary  to  sow 


parsnips  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  in 
February,  as  the  plant  is  quite  hardy.  From  this  date  on- 
ward the  seed  can  be  successfully  sown  as  long  as  the  soil 
has  moisture  enough,  and  in  moist  interior  lands  seed  can 
be  sown  in  July,  or  even  later,  and  the  plants  will  make  a 
good  fall  growth  and  be  ready  for  winter  use  from  the 
ground,  as  late  sowing  in  a  warm  region  with  moisture 
assured,  carries  the  plant  along  without  danger  of  a  check 
and  a  second  growth. 

Varieties. — Varieties  of  parsnips  which  prevail  in  this 
State  are  as  follows  : 

Hollow  Crown  or  Student:  long,  large,  smooth  roots  in 
deep  soils:  tender,  sweet,  and  fine  flavored  when  well 
grown.    This  is  the  chiefly  grown  variety. 

Improved  Guernsey:  half-long,  shorter  and  thicker  than 
the  foregoing. 

Devonshire :  another  short  variety  popular  with  market 
gardeners  in  southern  California. 

Round  or  Turnip  Rooted:  better  suited  for  shallow 
soils,  owing  to  shape:  develops  faster  than  the  long  type. 

SALSIFY  OB  VEGETABLE  OYSTER'. 

This  delicious  root  stands  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
which  have  limited  the  growth  of  parsnips  in  this  State, 
but  its  popularity  lias  increased  greatly  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  requirements  of  the  plant  in  soil,  culture, 
and  season  correspond  very  closely  to  the  parsnip.  The 
seed  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  start,  and  pretty  generous 
seeding  in  soil  sure  to  retain  fair  moisture,  and  a  slightly 
deeper  covering  than  with  parsnip  seed  are  desirable. 
Thinning  is  essential  but  the  root  is  slimmer  and  does  not 
require  so  much  room.  One  variety  comprises  the  chief 
local  interest,  the  Mammoth  Sandwich  Island.  It  is  larere 
and  otherwise  better  than  the  older  kinds  although  the 
Long  White  is  still  grown. 

CELERY. 
Celery. — A  piwn  graveoltns. 

French,  celeri ;  German,  sellerie  ;  Danish,  selleri:  Italian, 
sedano  apio  ;  Spanish,  apio. 
Celeriac. — Idem. 

French,  celeri-rave:  German,  knoll-sellerie ;  Dutch, 
knoll-selderij  :  Danish,  knold-selleri :  Italian,  sedano-rapa  : 
Spanish,  apio-nabo. 

California  celery  taken  from  the  field  during  the  winter 
months  and  delivered  in  the  Eastern  markets  by  frost- 
proof cars  has.  during  the  last  few  years,  made  decided 
progress  in  competition  with  the  Eastern  product  taken 
from  frost-proof  storage  in  pits,  or  specially-constructed 
celery  houses.  On  certain  well-suited  soils  in  regions  sub- 
ject to  coast  influences,  and.  therefore,  with  moderated 
summer  temperature,  the  celery  plant  makes  a  grand  sum- 
mer growth,  with  or  without  irrigation,  according  to  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  encounters  no  fall  or 
winter  temperature  which  injures  it  in  the  open  field.  In 
fact,  in  these  special  localities  and  soils,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed presently,  the  plant  finds  naturally  provided  those 
conditions  for  splendid  development  which,  in  less  favored 
regions,  can  only  be  secured  by  considerable  artifice  and 
investment.  For  these  reasons  commercial  celery  grow- 
ing for  distant  markets  is  a  rapidly  advancing  industry, 
and  has  given  great  value  to  lands  suited  to  its  uses.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  6000  acres  have  been  plant- 
ed in  a  single  year  in  Orange  county,  and  that  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  product  on  board  cars  at  the  nearest  sta- 
tion is  from  $250  to  $400  per  acre,  according  to  price  and 
product — except,  of  course,  when  disease  causes  losses  as 
will  be  mentioned  later.  There  is  also  a  considerable  pin 
duct  for  shipment  grown  on  moist  lowlands  near  Stock- 
ton and  Sacramento,  and  large  plantings  have  been  made 
in  some  years,  near  Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county. 

In  many  parts  of  the  State,  especially  on  low.  moist 
lands  which  are  frequently  of  saline  character,  wild  celery 
grows  thriftily,  and  its  growth  has  served  as  an  incentive 
to  commercial  planting.  This  wild  celery  is,  however,  not 
a  native  plant.  It  is  merely  the  garden  celery  which  has 
escaped  from  cultivation  and  the  escape  must  have  been 
at  an  early  date,  for  the  occurrence  was  noted  by  botanists 
at  least  40  years  ago.   It  is  now  widely  distributed. 

Locations  for  Celery. — Celery  thrives  best  in  an  equable, 
cool  temperature,  but  it  accepts  conditions  in  the  "cool- 
night"  region  of  the  interior  valley.  It  does  not  well  en- 
dure high  heat :  it  is  hardy  against  California  valley  frosts, 
and  it  demands  adequate  moisture.  It  may.  therefore,  be 
successfully  grown  in  the  fall  and  winter  in  regions  where 
summer  heat  is  too  high  for  it  and  in  the  equable  coast 
climate  it  can  be  enjoyed  all  the  year,  providing  ample 
soil  moisture  can  be  assured.  Commercially,  it  is  summer 
grown  for  winter  shipment  because  it  js  then  best  re- 
ceived in  the  Eastern  markets. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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If  you  are  inter- 
ested in   the  best 
SEEDS, 
TREES, 
and 
PLANTS, 
Write  for  Catalogue, 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 

61  California  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Germain's  True  to  Name 
High  Grade  Tested  Seeds 

Are  as  good  as  can  be  secured  at  any  price.;. 
California  (irown  Seeds  are  now  beingt 

used  throughout  the  world. 
In  fact  California  is  being  looked  upon  loA 
SEED  the  World. 

WHY? 

/  It  produces  seeds  true  to  namfl 
BECAUSE     "  thoroughly  ripens  its  seed 
(  It  produces  the  best 

It  Pays  to  Plant  the  Pest.    There  is  njV 
economy  in  Planting  Poor  Seed.  ^ 
1910  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  sent  KKKK' 
on  Application. 

GERMAIN  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

330  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cat. 


Seeds  -  Seeds 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 

Onions,   Tomato   and  Cabbage 

seeds  our  specialty.  Market  gardeners  should 
write  for  prices  In  large  quantities. 

We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  Strawberry 
Hants  and  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb.  Write 
for  catalog. 


0.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON,  Burbank.  Cal. 

Seed  and  Plant  Growers. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
In  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

OKANGK  AND  I  i.mon  TUBES, 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  In  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Paliiin, 
ItOMeH,  Fruit  Treea,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG  *  COVINA  MltsHIIIKS, 
Covins,  Cal. 

FRED  GROHE'S  NURSERY 

SUPPLIES 

CHAMPION  STRAIN  PETUNIA  SEED 
GIANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RUFFLED  GIANTS 
Lodge  Flowering  Hybrid  Delphinium 
Write  for  Prices. 
614  FIFTH  STREET.  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


REDEMPTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
VALLEY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  October 
30,  1909,  we  gave  an  outline  of  a  great 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  great 
valley  of  California  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Poote, 
now  of  Grass  Valley,  who  has  been  prom- 
inent in  agricultural  engineering  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more.  Mr.  Poote's  original 
paper  was  published  through  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  there 
now  appears  a  reprint  of  the  paper  with 
about  40   pages  of  discussion  by  well- 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whittier,  California. 

LESLIE  W.  SYMMES 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 

Agricultural  Investigations;  Soils,  Irri- 
gation, Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

BALBOA  BLOC.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and     Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
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known  engineers.  The  discussion,  by  its 
very  volume  and  the  character  of  the 
writers,  bears  witness  to  the  importance 
and  interest  of  Mr.  Foote's  proposition. 
It  should  be  widely  read  and  pondered. 

In  connection  with  the  reprint  Mr. 
Foote  issues  a  four-page  circular  convey- 
ing a  very  pertinent  suggestion  which 
everyone  interested  in  the  valley  should 
know.    We  quote  as  follows: 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  knowledge  of 
the  valley  it  is  suggested  that  its  citi- 
zens, in  the  coming  election,  should  pre- 
pare the  way  with  their  candidates  to  get 
a  bill  through  the  legislature  providing 
a  Physical  Survey  of  the  Great  Valley. 

As  this  would  be  purely  an  executive 
engineering  work  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  engineer,  carefully 
protected  from  all  political  entangle- 
ments and  cumbersome,  dawdling  com- 
missions. This  engineer  should  be  in- 
structed to  make  surveys,  maps,  specifi- 
cations, drawings,  tests  and  experiments, 
and  do  all  things  necessary  to  obtain  as 
complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  reclamation 
of  the  valley  under  the  plan  of  basin  ir- 
rigation and  drainage,  and  to  bring  into 
the  following  legislature  a  printed  report 
with  maps,  drawings  and  estimates  of 
cost  of  the  principal  works  involved  and 
entire  plans,  cost,  opinions  and  recom- 
mendation concerning  it.  The  State 
printer  should  print  10,000  copies  of  these 
reports  for  distribution  to  the  citizens  of 
the  valley.  An  appropriation  of  $300,000 
should  be  made  for  the  cost  of  this,  al- 
though this  is  a  small  amount  for  the 
preparatory  work  for  an  undertaking  of 
such  magnitude. 

The  legislature,  by  resolution,  and  our 
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Congressmen  by  their  personal  endeav- 
ors, should  arrange  to  get  an  item  into 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  Congress, 
providing  for  a  detail  of  army  engineers 
to  plan  the  improvement  and  slack  water 
navigation  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  co-operate  with  the 
physical  survey  in  planning  the  struc- 
tures in  which  the  Government  and  State 
are  both  interested. 

The  value  of  this  survey  and  the  re- 
port when  made,  would  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  the  engineer  in  charge  and 
too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  his  se- 
lection. If  left  to  the  Governor,  in  the 
usual  way,  the  Governor  will  need  all 
the  knowledge  he  can  get,  as  to  the  prop- 
er men,  and  will  not  take  amiss  sugges- 
tions from  the  citizens  of  the  valley.  They 
cannot  do  better  than  insist  on  C.  E. 
Grunsky  for  the  position.  California 
born,  he  has  done  a  deal  of  hard  work 
in  the  Great  Valley,  and  probably  knows 
more  of  its  physical  conditions  than  any 
other  engineer  could  learn  in  years.  His 
record  of  work  done  proves  that  he  has 
the  engineering  and  executive  ability  to 
make  an  investigation  that  would  mean 
something.  When  his  report  of  the  sur- 
vey came  in,  people  would  understand  it, 
and  his  recommendations  and  opinions 
would  be  such  that  the  citizens  could 
follow  him  with  confidence,  and  see  their 
way  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  valley. 
The  writer  has  a  very  slight  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Grunsky;  has 
never  broached  this  subject  to  him  and 
does  not  know  if  he  would  accept  the  po- 
sition, but  entirely  from  his  record  and 
his  reputation,  he  thinks  the  citizens  of 
the  valley  should  use  every  endeavor  to 
secure  Mr.  Grunsky  as  chief  of  the  physi- 
cal survey. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  the  writer  that 
he  should  undertake  the  work  himself, 
and  probably  intended  to.  The  writer 
wishes  to  state  most  decidedly,  that  he 
has  been  in  the  harness  a  long  time,  and, 
while  that  harness  is  a  good  deal  chafed 
and  worn,  he  has  no  desire  for  a  new  one. 

For  a  long  time  the  writer  was  en- 
gineer for  irrigation,  and  since  has  lived 
many  years  where  ne  could  look  down  on 
the  Great  Valley.  Naturally  the  prob- 
lems of  the  valley  interested  him,  and 
the  foregoing  paper  is  the  result  of  long 
continued  study  of  its  conditions.  It  is 
presented  to  the  citizens  of  the  valley  in 
the  hope  of  getting  the  physical  survey 
made;  confident  that  the  greater  work 
will  then  be  demanded. 
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The  Garden. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
PLANTS  FOR  HOT,  DRY 
PLACES. 


By  Prof.  J.  .1.  Tiiornhkk,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  "Timely  Hints,"  No.  83. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 

Vines. — Not  alone  do  woody  climbers 
add  beauty  to  a  home,  but  they  greatly 
modify  our  extremes  of  summer  heat  and 
light.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
newly  set  trees  about  one's  home  grounds 
are  as  yet  too  small  to  do  more  than 
make  a  show  of  green.  Among  the  more 
resistant  as  well  as  desirable  of  our  nu- 
merous woody  twiners  are  the  Virginia 
creeper  or  '  five-leaf  ivy,"  Arizona  grape 
(Vitis  arizonica),  silk  vine  (Periploca 
graecai.  Bignonia  Tweediana,  and  Jap- 
anese or  Boston  ivy  (Ampelopsis  veit- 
chll).  The  Virginia  creeper  is  planted 
more  with  us  than  any  other  climber  and 
it  invariably  gives  a  good  account  of  it- 
self. While  it  is  always  responsive  to  ir- 
rigation, it  ordinarily  does  well  in  the 
protection  of  dwellings  with  two  feet  of 
soil,  with  only  the  annual  rainfall  and 
the  run-off  from  the  roof.  And  this  is 
also  true  in  a  large  measure  for  the  silk 
vine.  Bignonia  Tweediana,  and  Arizona 
grape.  The  Japanese  honeysuckle  is  one 
of  the  best  of  our  evergreen  climbers, 
while  the  Japanese  or  Boston  ivy  and  the 
English  ivy  (Hedera  helix),  are  unsur- 
passed for  clinging  to  walls,  though  these 
three  require  considerable  irrigation  for 
successful  growth.  The  two  latter  do 
best  when  growing  against  north  walls. 

Introduced  Shrubs. — The  list  of  shrubs 
that  may  be  grown,  even  with  occasional 
irrigation,  is  limited  by  one's  desires.  Of 
introduced  varieties  may  be  noted  the 
beautiful  California  privet  (Ligustruni 
ovalifolium  ) ,  Japanese  privet  (Ligustruni 
japonicum).  the  pomegranate,  oleander, 
especially  the  hardier,  red-flowered  va- 
rieties, several  species  of  tamarisks,  in- 
cluding Tamarix  germanica,  and  T.  his- 
pida  var.,  aestivalis,  Japanese  flowering 
quince  (Pyrus  japonica),  Scotch  broom 
(Cytisus  scoparius),  bird  of  paradise 
flower  (Caesalpinia  pulcherrima  var., 
flava),  the  common  manetta  rose,  and  the 
beautiful  "gold  of  Ophir"  rose  which  is 
notably  drought  resistant  for  its  class.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  tall  Arundo  do- 
nax  for  background  planting,  pampas 
grass  (Gynerium  argenteum),  Agave  am- 
ericana,  Yucca  filamentosa,  Y.  aloifolia, 
and  Y.  gloriosa,  all  of  which  are  desirable 
ornamental  species. 

Of  the  above  the  California  privet.  Jap- 
anese privet,  oleander,  pomegranate,  and 
the  tamarisks  are  among  the  best  of  our 
resistant  ornamental  hedge  plants.  The 
first  three  of  these  and  the  latter  are 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings.  Tama- 
risks can  be  grown,  when  well  establish- 
ed, without  irrigation.  Tamarix  hispida 
var.,  aestivalis,  should  be  mentioned  in 
particular,  as  it  is  a  summer  bloomer, 
with  attractive,  silvery,  juniper-like 
stems  bearing  sprays  of  pink  flowers. 
Nearly  all  the  others  in  this  list  except 
Agave  amerieana  require  some  irrigation, 
thought  the  writer  has  grown  oleanders 
and  the  gold  of  Ophir  rose  against  dwell 
ings  with  but  few  waterings  during  the 
dry  fore  summer.  Both  these  plants  are 
profuse  bloomers,  the  latter,  though,  but 
for  a  short  time  only.  The  Japanese  flow- 
ering quince,  which  is  very  hardy,  does 
well  in  alluvial  soils,  being  one  of  the 
earliest  spring  bloomers,  while  Yuccas, 
pampas  grass,  and  Arundo  donax  thrive 
under  any  ordinary  conditions  with  oc- 
casional irrigation. 

Native  Shrubs. — The  native  shrubs,  in 
which  our  flora  abounds,  can  generally  be 
depended  upon  to  grow  with  little  care, 
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once  they  are  given  a  fair  start.  The 
transplanting  should  be  done  just  previ- 
ous to  the  time  of  their  beginning  growth 
in  the  late  fall  or  summer  seasons,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  only  small  plants  should 
be  used.  Practically  all  of  them  can  be 
started  from  seeds  with  less  trouble, 
though  this  is  somewhat  slower.  Many 
of  our  native  shrubs  are  attractive  plants, 
and  will  come  to  be  very  popular  as  they 
are  better  known,  especially  since  they 
require  so  little  care,  and  may  be  left  for 
an  entire  season  without  injury.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  are  creosote 
bush  (Larrea  tridentata),  broom  bush 
(Baccharis  Emoryi),  Acacia  constricta, 
wild  allspice  (Lippia  Wrightii),  Berberis 
Fremontii,  and  jojobe  (Simmondsia  cali- 
fornica),  all  of  which  occur  native  over 
our  mesa  and  foothill  country. 

The  broom  bush,  though  nearly  leafless, 
is  bright  green  in  color  and  attractive 
throughout  the  year;  in  addition  to  this 
it  is  quite  showy  in  the  fall  during  its 
period  of  flowering,  and  seed  maturation. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  the 
familiar  creosote  bush  is  one  of  our  most 
showy  plants  by  virtue  of  its  shining 
green  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  white, 
hairy  seed-balls.  It  is  especially  desir- 
able for  arid  situations.  Acacia  constricta 
likewise  has  many  good  qualities;  like 
the  creasote  bush  it  blossoms  twice  an- 
nually, in  the  spring  and  again  in  the 
late  summer.  Its  masses  of  small,  yel- 
low, fragrant  flower-balls  together  with 
the  finely  divided  foliage  give  it  a  pleas- 
ing appearance,  and  with  a  little  atten- 
tion to  pruning  it.  develops  into  a  sym- 
metrical shrub  well  worth  a  place  in  any 
garden.  In  this  connection  may  also  be 
noted  the  sweet-scented  shrub,  occasion- 
ally called  wild  allspice,  but  known  to  the 
botanist  as  Lippa  Wrightii.  This  modest 
little  grayish-green  plant  which  grows  on 
our  barren,  rocky  foothills,  comes  to  be 
of  real  merit  under  cultivation.  Other 
species  that  may  be  mentioned  here  are 
the  slow-growing  but  resistant  jojobe 
(Simmondsia  californica) ,  and  a  native 
barberry,  Berberis  Fremontii,  of  northern 
Arizona.  On  the  university  grounds  the 
latter  species  does  better  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  soil  and  water  in  the  cactus 
garden,  than  with  moderately  heavy  ir- 
rigation on  the  lawns.  Being  an  ever- 
green species  it  is  always  attractive,  and 
is  especially  so  with  its  masses  of  pale 
yellow  flowers  which  are  soon  followed 
by  the  showy  bluish  fruits. 

Besides  the  above  native  and  introduc- 
ed species,  there  is  a  fine  list  of  charac- 
teristic southwestern  plants,  the  skillful 
planting  and  arrangement  of  which  with 
such  other  varieties  as  creosote  bush, 
species  of  Agave,  palo  verde  and  bagote 
adds  a  touch  of  rare  beauty  and  native 
art  to  one's  surroundings.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  in  particular,  sotoli 
(Yucca  elata),  and  the  Spanish  bayonets 
(Yucca  macrocarpa  and  Y.  baccata)  from 
southern  Arizona,  and  Yucca  Whipplei 
from  California;  also  the  native  palmea 
(Dasylirion  Wheeleri),  Dasylirion  gram- 
inifolium  from  western  Texas,  the  curi- 
ous cactus-like  ocotillo  or  candle  flower 
(Fouquieria  splendens),  which  is  always 
an  interesting  plant,  besides  certain  of 
the  prickly  pears  and  chollas  and  the  re- 
markable giant  cactus. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

April  and  May  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

if  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Name  

Address 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
BOLTON    AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


SEEDS  supplies  PLANTS 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and.  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies ;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  IM.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  best  roller 
in  America 


CUNNINGHAM'S  PULVERIZER 


This  machine  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  on  all 
kinds  of  clody  ground 
and  has  proven  Itself  to 
be  exactly  what  its  name 
Implies,  ii  Pulveriser.  It 
will  never  push  clods 
down  into  loose  ground 
and  roll  over  them,  leav- 
ing them  unbroken.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the 
points  of  the  roller  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  the 
ground,  many  clods  are 
crushed  by  it  that  other 
rollers  never  tourh. 
Cunningham's.  Pulver- 
izer does  not  pack  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  but 
leaves  It  fine  and  loose, 
the  ideal  condition  for 
retaining  the  moisture. 
Any  hIzc  made  to  till 
ordern.  ANk  your  im- 
plement Driller  for  them 
or  Mcuil  to 


L.   CUNNINGHAM,   Morgantilll,  Cal. 


A  FEW  LEFT 

EUCALYPTUS 


ROSTRATA  AND  TERETICORIMIS 

 ALSO  

Fine  Ornamental  Stock  Cheap 


Cryptomeria,      Pepper,  Acacia, 
Sequoia,     Cypress,  Cedar, 
Camphor,    Carob,  Etc. 

No  Better  Stock 
No  Lower  Prices 

LEONARD  COMES  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


SEED  m  PLANTS 

Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 


HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

II A  HI)  V  STOCK 
AM.  LOADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  Vree  Booklet  all  about  their 
Planting.  Culture,  Growth  and  Uses.  Please 
state  approximate  number  wanted. 

Reduced  price  on  contracts  for  next  fall 
planting. 

I.I.OYD  It.  TAYLOR,  Modexto.  (  ill. 
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Horticultural  Notes. 

W.  H.  Raub,  of  Yuba  City,  recently 
sold  his  ten  acre  orchard  for  $550  per 
acre. 

The  orchardists  and  farmers  around 
Courtland  expect  to  have  the  biggest  crop 
in  the  history  of  that  section. 

Tehama  and  Shasta  counties  will  meet 
at  Red  Bluff  on  April  12th  to  form  an  or- 
ganization for  the  standardizing  of  their 
fruit. 

Peter  Sca/.ighini,  of  Grangeville  near 
Hanford,  has  a  vineyard  which  is  35 
years  old.  This  last  season  on  2%  acres, 
over  30  tons  of  Muscat  grapes  were  taken 
from  this  old  vineyard. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Hecke  is 
advising  the  orchardists  of  the  Capay 
valley  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Johnson 
grass,  which  is  causing  the  orchardists 
of  that  section  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

.Millions  of  ladybirds  are  being  sent  free 
by  the  Wells,  Fargo  Co.  to  the  melon 
fields  on  the  Imperial  valley.  Three  con- 
signments were  sent  last  week  to  this 
valley  comprising  about  52,000,000  lady- 
birds and  weighing  about  a  ton. 

The  almond  growers  of  San  Joaquin 
county  met  on  April  5th  and  decided  on 
pooling  their  entire  crop  of  nuts.  It  is 
thought  that  this  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  nut  growers,  as  they  have  been 
Handicapped  in  the  past,  not  only  by  cut- 
ting of  prices,  but  the  buyers  have  gone 


all  over  the  country  offering  different 
prices  for  the  same  quality  of  goods. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Mills,  of 
Butte  county,  has  sent  several  notices  to 
the  owners  of  olive  trees  that  they  must 
commence  work  at  once  in  eradicating 
the  Oleander  scale.  This  order  allows 
the  owners  but  two  weeks  to  fumigate. 


General  Agriculture. 

W.  S.  Harkey.  of  Gridley.  recently 
planted  1000  pounds  of  sorghum  seed. 
The  sorghum  will  be  used  for  feed  for 

stock. 

The  hop  acreage  in  Sonoma  county  will 
be  increased  somewhat  this  year,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  was  expected  earlier 
in  the  year. 

Frank  Blakeley.  who  has  3500  acres  of 
wheat  in  the  Tulare  Lake  region,  says 
that  conditions  are  excellent  for  a  won- 
derful harvest. 

The  harvest  of  the  asparagus  crop 
around  Yuba  City  is  well  under  way,  and 
the  growers  claim  that  the  yield  this 
season  has  been  large  and  the  price  very 
good. 

The  alfalfa  fields  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  mowing  machines  around  Yuba 
City.  The  first  crop  is  expected  to  be 
much  heavier  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  bountiful  rainfall. 

According  to  W.  J.  Robinson,  of  New 
York,  California  can  grow  as  fine  flax 
as  can  be  produced  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  He  says  if  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia could  be  induced  to  prepare  the 


PET  ALU  MA  PRODUCED 

100,000,000  EGOS  IN  1909 

PETALUMA  IS  THE  GREATEST  EGG  PRODUCING 
COMMUNITY  IN  THE  WORLD 

Petaluma  Maintains  25  Operative  Factories  and  Employs 
Thousands  of  Willing  Workers. 

All  questions  answered.    If  you  want  more  details  write 

ROBERT  NEWTON  LYNCH,  Secretary,  Pe/a/uma,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 

emnranmro 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  oil,.  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDINO. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOB 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
>>  \  \   FRAN!  I  M  O.  CAL.  31N  Market   St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

I'Olt'l'l.  \  M>.  ORE.  210  Wells  FarKO  Bilg.,  Portland,  tire. 

I. OS  ANGELES,  CAL.  4114  Equitable  Hank  BiIk.,  I.om  A  uncles.  C'nl. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE   BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
\\  RITE   FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

BBBR1   STREET  I  Near  Fourth)  SAM   FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  lj  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500 — 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Roses  Vines  Plants 

STILL 

TIME 

TO 

PLANT 


Write  to  us  about  your  re- 
quirements. We  have  had  more 
than  twenty -five  years'  experi- 
ence in  growing  reliable  nursery 
stock. 


We  have  1500  Acres  Devoted  to 
the  Business. 


Our  trees  are  true  to  name, 
strong  and  thrifty,  are  properly 
prepared  for  shipping  so  that 
they  reach  their  destination  in 
good  condition. 

While  we  have  a  large  and 
varied  stock  and  can  supply 
almost  any  demand,  yet  the 
season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  important,  if  you  in- 
tend to  plant  any  trees  this  year, 
that  you  write  to  us  at  once  so 
that  we  can  take  care  of  vou. 


APPLES 

PEACHES 

PLUMS 

LIMES 

ORANGES 

POMELOS 

FIGS 

PECANS 

WALNUTS 

RHUBARB 

APRICOTS 

PEARS 

PRUNES 

LEMONS 

GUAVAS 

LOQUATS 

OLIVES 

ALMONDS 

CHESTNUTS 


CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE 

By  George  C.  Roeding. 

Profusely  illustrated,  describ- 
ing 2000  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Valuable  sug- 
gestions on  planting,  pruning 
and  care  of  orchards.  Mailed 
for  25  cents. 

1910  Price  Catalogue  mailed 
Free. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  V  8 OO.000 OO 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC. 

GeO.C  ROedIng   Pres.  &  Mgr. 

^>Box  18  Fresno.California.USAI 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

In  a  question  that  confronts  fiery  or- 
chard int  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  Hure  nay  is  to  follow  the 
practical  nilvlee  and  suggestions,  bnsed 
on  thirty-live  years  clone  observation 
and  Investigation  an  to  ellmaten  anil 
hoIIh,  methods  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HATH  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
BNT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADIM-*: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
Its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond.  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  watt  exhausted  In  a  year  from  Its 
uppcarunce  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  in  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growlug  Industry  in  the  world. 

Sua  of  page,  0x9  Vi.  »0"  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE)  PREPAID,  f3  THE 
COPY. 
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land  and  sow  the  seed,  about  90  pounds 
to  the  acre  instead  of  half  a  bushel,  much 
better  crops  can  be  obtained.  Flax  fibre 
sells  on  the  market  today  for  about  $40 
per  ton. 

The  recent  rains  assured  splendid  crops 
of  fruit,  grain,  beets,  and  hay  around 
Lodi.  The  oldest  resident  farmers  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  country  have  prospects 
been  better. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  first  sack  of  alfalfa  meal  was  turn- 
ed out  at  the  alfalfa  meal  mill  near  Red 
Bluff  on  March  31st. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  G.  W.  Hume  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  intend  building  a  fruit, 
cannery  at  Turlock  this  year. 

The  price  of  wine,  according  to  Louis 
Landsberger,  a  wine  merchant,  is  the 
lowest  at  the  present  time  than  at  any 
time  since  1897. 

San  Joaquin  Poultry  &  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation recently  organized  at  Stockton. 
Membership  in  this  organization  is  ex- 
tended to  all  poultry  lovers  residing  in 
San  Joaquin  county. 

The  new  Canadian  tariff  helps  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  very  much.  The 
duty  on  prunes  and  plums  is  reduced 
from  lc.  to  %c,  and  the  duty  on  figs  and 
raisins  is  also  reduced. 

April  30th  has  been  decided  upon  by 
those  in  charge  as  the  date  for  the  next 
raisin  day.  Fresno,  where  this  project 
started,  has  already  seven  or  eight  thou 
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Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

The  Business  Farmer  doesn't  sell  out 
and  buy  new  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

F[oa,  ?ooks  whicn  SO  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits. 

NitrateofSoda 

is  an  investment  that's  bound  to  pay.  Thou 
sands  have  proved  it.    So  can  you. 

HAy„^!"trai0.?'  Soda>  n,ed  100  ">»■  *o  the  acre,  hu 
lncreawd  the  yield  or  barn-cored  Hay  1000  lbs 

"F|"LArUng^?arSrghat '"  M*°  h,ghly 

Special  directions  and  hooks  on  the  crops  vou 
are  interested  in-free  of  charge  and  postpaid" 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Todau 
Dr.Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 

John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St..  New  Vork 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St-  San  Francisco. 

Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  in  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


sand  dollars  on  hand  to  advertise  this 
day. 

The  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  discon- 
tinued buying  asparagus  for  the  Eastern 
market  on  March  31st.  This  company 
helped  out  the  growers  a  great  deal  be- 
fore the  canneries  opened,  by  buying  up 
their  first  asparagus. 

The  packing  of  seedless  oranges  is  now 
on  at  the  Porterville  Association  House, 
and  about  50  cars  of  these  oranges  will 
be  sent  out  from  this  district.  The  prices 
on  these  oranges,  however,  has  not  been 
very  good  on  account  of  the  buyers  in 
the  East  being  suspicious  of  getting  frost- 
ed fruit. 

Governor  Gillett  refused  to  hear  the 
appeal  of  the  San  Francisco  importers  of 
Hawaiian  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  who 
wanted  these  vegetables  to  be  admitted 
into  California.  Some  time  ago  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Jeffrey  examined 
a  ship  load  of  tomatoes  and  found  them 
full  of  maggots,  one  tomato  having  190 
of  these  insects. 

The  lemon  cases,  which  are  being  tried 
at  Los  Angeles,  will  make  some  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  pre-cooling  of  fruit 
cars  before  the  arguments  are  made  in 
this  case.  Orange  growers  will  ship  pre- 
cooled  cars,  sealed  with  orders  not  to  dis- 
turb them,  through  to  Eastern  cities, 
where  a  commission  will  examine  the 
fruit  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  ice  in 
the  bunkers  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

The  value  of  growing  alfalfa  for  seed  is 
shown  from  the  following  news  item  from 
the  Arbuckle  American:  "W.  H.  West  re- 
cently cut  hay  from  ten  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  then  let  it  go  to  seed  and  he  harvest- 
ed over  $1000  worth  of  the  seed  from  this 
small  plot.  E.  A.  Brim,  a  farmer  living 
near  Williams,  had  19  acres  in  alfalfa. 
He  took  47  loads  of  hay  from  it,  then 
harvested  $1200  worth  of  seed." 


Egg  Capacity  95,000. 

400,000  Chicks  Hatched  in  1908. 

Bihn  Bros' 

Hatchery 

See  the  Illustrated  Announcement 
Next  Week. 

Bodega  Ave.,      PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.    Hours  10  to  5. 


^Absolut 


You  can  avoid  the  doubts  and  uncertainty  of  water 
supply  and  insure  your  growing  crops  with  a  Famous 

I  H  C  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Be  an  independent  farmer  on 
the  water  supply  question. 

Put  yourself  in  that  position, 
with  an  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine, 
where  you  can  pump  your  avail- 
able water  to  wherever  it  will  do 
the  most  good — whenever  your 
crop  needs  it. 

With  very  little  attention — be- 
tween times  and  at  small  expense 
— these  powerful  and  reliable  en- 
gines will  relieve  you  of  the  great- 
est trouble  and  worry  of  irrigated 
farming. 

With  an  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 
you  can  be  independent  of  the 
supply  in  the  company  ditch. 
You  have  a  permanent  or  quickly 
available  water  supply  force  of 
your  own.  You  can  irrigate 
wherever  and  whenever  you  please 
and  just  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Otherwise  you  are  at  the  mercy 
of  conditions  that  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly change  in  any  other  way. 

And  of  course  an  I  H  C  Engine 


will  do  all  kinds  of  other  work  for 
you — powerful  and  handy  for 
every  purpose — saves  extra  horses, 
extra  hired  help  and  your  own 
extra  labors,  paying  for  itself  very 
quickly  in  sawing  wood,  grinding, 
separating  cream,  running  fan- 
ning mill,  washing  machine, 
churn,  grindstone  and  other  ma- 
chines. 

The  I  H  C  Line  includes  besides 
Famous  pumping  engines  and 
jacks  the  following: 

Stationary  engines  from  1  to  25- 
horsepower;  Portable  engines 
from  2  to  25-horsepower;  Skidded 
engines  from  1  to  8-horsepower, 
Tractors  12,  15  and  20-horse- 
power  and  Sawing  and  Spraying 
outfits. 

Call  on  the  I  H  C  local  agent 
forcatalogues  and  all  particulars  in 
regard  to  these  engines,  or  write 
the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany ot  America  at  nearest 
branch  house. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:-Denver,  Colo.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  Helena,  Montana;  Spokane,  Washington;  San  Francisco,  California. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


I  H  C  LINE 

ICK  FOR  THE  I.  H  C.  HIDE  All.    II  IS  !  SEIi  Of  FtCEUflCE  <*»  I  GOIBWEE  Of  OOIUIT  . 
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Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


Stover  <  iasol  ine  Engines 
V4  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Road  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

fiend  fur  Cutalixjnp — Mailed  Free. 


Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH   &  CO.,  Manulaclurers  ot 

'TT~: 


SHEET  IRQ 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  OH  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "TankB  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rtjbax  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Paiskeb. 


SCARCITY  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


The  life  of  the  dairyman  at  the  present 
time  is  not  the  bed  of  roses  that  the  men 
in  other  lines  of  human  endeavor  imagine. 
To  the  business  man  of  the  city,  the 
dairyman's  existence  today  is  a  soft  snap. 
They  think  the  hardest  work  that  a  dairy- 
man does  is  to  clip  the  coupons  off  his 
bank  stock.  A  trip  to  most  any  dairy 
would  disabuse  this  idea  very  quickly. 
They  would  in  all  probability  find  a 
scarcity  of  cows  or  labor  or  both,  which 
is  causing  the  tired  dairymen  to  sit  up 
nights  trying  to  unravel  the  problem. 
Those  men  who  have  plenty  of  cows  can't 
get  suitable  men  to  milk  and  care  for 
them,  and  many  men  who  have  plenty  of 
feed  cannot  get  enough  cows  to  utilize  it. 

The  dairy  cow  has  kept  pace  with  the 
hog  in  regard  to  price,  common  dairy 
cows  which  sold  last  year  for  $40  now 
bring  from  $60  to  $G5.  In  the  parlance 
of  the  street,  "this  is  going  some,"  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  their 


impossible  to  get,  and  when  they  do  find 
a  bunch  prohibitive  prices  are  asked. 

A  dairyman  who  until  three  years  ago 
sold  all  his  calves  for  veal  recently  said 
up  to  that  time  he  did  not  think  he  could 
bother  having  calves  on  his  dairy,  espe- 
cially since  he  could  not  get  enough  labor 
to  have  his  cows  properly  milked  and 
cared  for.  Even  when  he  could  get 
enough  men.  the  help  always  objected  to 
feeding  calves.  Fortunately  at  this  time 
a  sick  cousin  came  from  the  city  and  all 
he  could  do  was  care  for  the  calves.  He 
became  attached  to  several  and  he  was 
permitted  to  raise  them.  They  turned 
out  to  be  excellent  milkers,  and  much 
more  is  expected  of  them  when  they  drop 
their  next  calf.  Taking  this  as  a  clue,  he 
bought  a  Babcock  tester  and  he  is  going 
to  keep  tab  on  the  moneymakers  in  his 
herd  and  keep  their  calves  to  be  raised 
for  his  future  milkers.  He  said  that  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  to  conduct  a  dairy  economically  and 
satisfactorily  is  to  raise  your  own  calves. 

Usually  when  cows  can  be  bought  ther" 
is  something  wrong  some  place.  Of 
course  when  a  dairy  is  going  out  of  busi- 
ness good  cows  can  be  obtained  in  that 
manner,  but  when  a  dairyman  still  in  the 
business  is  selling  cows,  with  butterfat 


Grade  Dairy  Cows  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 


year's  of  productiveness  is  lessened  one 
year  and  that  they  were  mature  cows 
when  first  sold. 

First  class  dairy  cows  bring  a  much 
higher  price  than  this:  in  fact,  the  mar- 
ket for  cows  of  this  class  is  about  de- 
pleted, so  that  many  of  the  dairymen  are 
sending  to  the  Eastern  States  for  them. 
One  shipment  of  20  cows  from  Illinois 
averaged  $125  apiece  landed  in  the  San 
.loaquin  valley. 

Some  of  the  dairymen  are  using  any- 
thing that  will  give  milk.  In  a  recent 
trip  in  Marin  county,  the  writer  noticed 
several  dairy  cows  in  which  the  Hereford 
strain  predominated.  I  have  heard  the 
various  merits  of  the  Hereford  lauded  to 
to  skies  by  their  supporters,  but  none  of 
them  ever  claimed  anything  in  milk 
lines.  When  dairymen  get  so  hard  up  for 
milk  cows  that  they  are  compelled  to  use 
beef  cows  it  is  about  time  that  they  com- 
menced raising  the  calves  of  their  best 
milkers  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
veal  block  as  so  many  of  the  dairymen  do. 

Fortunately  this  practice  of  raising  the 
calves  to  maturity  is  becoming  more  pop- 
ular every  day,  but  it  is  not  as  common 
as  it  should  be.  Dairymen  say  that  it  is 
too  much  bother  and  expense  to  raise 
calves  and  milk  cows  at  the  same  time. 
They  would  rather  go  out  in  the  open 
market  and  buy  mature  cows  than  have 
a  bunch  of  calves  on  the  place,  \yhich  re- 
quire the  care  and  attention  of  the  hired 
men.  Many  of  the  dairymen  who  reasoned 
in  this  manner  are  having  a  difficult  time 
Inlying  mature  milk  cows  today;  they  find 
that  cows  of  this  description  are  almost 


bringing  from  37  to  42  cents  a  pound, 
there  is  something  wrong  in  Denmark. 
Either  the  man  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  bad  cows  or  he  is  using  a  few  good 
milkers  to  serve  as  bait  to  get  rid  of  a 
bunch  of  bad  ones,  so  that  when  a  gen- 
eral average  of  the  bunch  is  struck  the 
earning  capacity  of  these  animals  will  be 
very  low.  In  fact,  with  feed  at  its  pres- 
ent price,  animals  of  this  type  will  have 
a  hard  job  producing  enough  milk  to  pay 
for  their  feed,  let.  enough  causing  the 
dairyman  to  add  a  healthy  creamery 
check  to  his  bank  roll  each  month,  the 
primary  object  of  all  cows. 


PASTURE  FOR  HOGS 


People  raising  hogs  should  have  pasture 
for  them.  It  is  almost  as  essential  for 
hogs  as  it  is  for  cattle  or  sheep.  It  makes 
them  much  healthier,  hardier  and  puts 
them  in  a  position  to  withstand  epidemics 
which  sweep  across  the  country  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  Another  reason  for 
having  pasture  for  hogs  is  that  feeds  are 
high,  and  in  all  probability  they  will  re- 
main that  way  for  some  time,  so  that  the 
margin  of  profit  when  feeding  these  ex- 
pensive feeds  is  very  small,  but  when  a 
hog  can  be  turned  onto  pasture  and  al- 
lowed to  graze  until  it  gets  to  a  suitable 
age  for  finishing  on  grains,  it  is  there 
that  the  profit  is  to  be  made.  Every 
farmer  should  have  permanent  hog  pas- 
ture, not  bare  field  lots,  but  places  where 
real  grass  is  growing.  This  is  best  done 
by  planting  barley  or  corn  where  alfalfa 
and  other  forage  plants  cannot  be  raised. 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 


BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Gfowing  and 
So'id  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12% 

Fat   26* 

Carbohydrates   69* 

Fibre   11% 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 


d  THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOT  TO  CUT    MfinP^Tfl     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.   IHUUCOIU,  ^/\L. 


"YES-KOKOMd  FENCK  I S  ( 'I I  KA  I'Klt."     Hog.  (Stock.  Poultry 
and  Ornamental  Fences  and  (iates.   Oet  our  catalog  '•  L>"  ami 
net  price  list,  mailed  free  on  request.  They  are  worth  dollars  to  yon. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  Stockton.  Cal.— Office  :  822  Main  St. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  getB  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cats,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff     Joints,     PoiMonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  fl.OO  Slses.    Sold  Everywhere. 

ff.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manulaclurers  and  Proprietors. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Ulves  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Tine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


GREENBANK 


l'owdered  Caustic  Soda  and  I'ure  Potash,  Rest  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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and  then  permitting  the  porkers  to  "hog 
it  down."  Very  little  will  he  wasted  in 
this  way,  and  the  hogs  will  get  plenty  of 
exercise  in  gathering  their  feed.  Where 
Bermuda  grass  or  alfalfa  or  burr  clover 
pastures  can  be  had  it  is  best  to  divide 
it  into  sections  with  about  thirty  hogs  to 
ine  acre,  permitting  them  only  to  eat  a 
short  time  so  that  they  will  not  graze  too 
closely.  Keep  moving  them  from  field  to 
field  in  order  to  let  the  grass  grow  and 
regain  its  strength.  Of  course  where  hogs 
are  put  on  a  pasture  of  this  kind  they 
should  be  ringed.  It  is  best  to  have  two 
rings,  because  where  only  one  is  put  in 
they  will  use  the  side  of  their  snouts  and 
tear  up  the  ground,  putting  it  in  bad 
shape. 

Grass  porkers  mean  cheap  porkers 
and  large  profits,  and  no  one  who  in- 
tends entering  into  the  game  should  go 
into  it  unless  he  can  have  some  such  pas- 
turage, as  there  are  so  many  people  enter- 
ing into  the  hog  business  that  eventually 
will  be  forced  down  and  the  farmers 
using  cheap  feed  will  be  making  money 
where  the  pen-fed  hog  raisers  will  be 
starving.  The  pasture  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  hogs  will  have  green 
feed  from  March  to  November.  This  can 
be  done  by  planting  beets,  carrots  or  sor- 
ghum to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  early 
autumn. 

The  hog  pastures  should  be  re-seeded  in 
spots  every  season  so  that  there  will  be 
no  bare  spots  in  it,  which  will  happen  in 
any  hog  pasture.  While  this  young  grass 
is  sprouting  the  hogs  should  be  kept  off 
until  it  gets  well  established.  It  is  also 
very  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  shade 
and  cool  water  in  the  pasture,  as  they 
are  part  of  economical  hog  raising. 

Pasture  with  too  much  underbrush  is 
not  good,  as  there  is  so  much  shade  that 
the  grass  cannot  grow  up.  The  hog  raiser 
should  watch  out  for  this,  so  as  not  to 
overstock  sections  which  are  heavily 
wooded  or  covered  with  underbrush.  An- 
other essential  to  the  pasture  is  hog  wal- 
lows, especially  in  districts  where  the 
weather  is  very  hot  during  the  summer 
months.  This  can  be  made  by  simply 
digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  turning 
water  in  it  two  or  three  times  a  week  so 
as  to  keep  it  wet.  These  hog  wallows 
should  be  changed,  however,  after  they 
have  been  used  a  month,  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  breed  diseases  when  main- 
tained too  long. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  ARGENTINA. 


The  year  1909  has  been  an  exception- 
ally favorable  one  as  regards  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Argentine.  No  disease  has  assumed  epi- 
demic form.  In  August  a  special  official 
investigation  enabled  the  government  to 
declare  that  foot  and  mouth  disease  not 
only  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time, 
but  has  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
Republic.  The  Review  of  the  River  Plate 
says  in  its  story  of  the  year: 

"Disastrous  losses,  however,  occurred 
among  cattle  and  sheep  consequent  on  the 
prolonged  drouth.  One  of  the  national 
territories  gives  its  losses  in  sheep  alone 
at  over  a  million  head. 

"Live  stock  export  has  experienced  a 
better  year,  with  shipments  of  steers  to 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  supply  of 
steers  to  Brazil  maintained,  shipments  of 
wethers  to  Antwerp,  and  increased  ship- 
ments (by  sea)  of  steers  to  Chile,  the 
regular  trade  has  more  than  held  its  own. 
A  large  consignment  of  pedigreed  sheep 
and  horses  to  Natal,  in  addition  to  mule 
shipments  for  other  South  African  ports, 
made  this  section  of  more  importance 
than  usual;  then  we  have  had  efforts 
made  to  bring  Argentine  horses  before 
European  military  authorities,  Italian 
and  Swedish,  neither  experiment  alto- 
gether successful,  but  still  they  were  use- 
ful as  propaganda.  The  Bolivian  govern- 
ment made  extensive  purchases  of  horses 
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Savings  from  a  Well-Fenced  Farm  Will  Pay  for  Other  Improvements 


"'The  most  profitable  crop  walks  to 
market  or  is  carried  in  the  cream  can  ' 
The  raising  of  swine  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  profitable  industries.  It 
promises  quicker  and  greater  returns 
for  labor  and  capital  expended.  Chan- 
ging swine  from  one  pasture  to  another  is 
desirable,  as  they  will  do  vastly  better  on 
fresh  pasture  and  keep  much  healthier." 

W.  W.  P.  McCONNELL. 


Ellwood  Fence  is  built  on  simple,  cor- 
rect principles.  The  cross  (or  mesh) 
wires  are  firmly  wound  around  heavy 
cable  horizontal  or  line  wires,  forming  a 
truss  brace  that  effectually  prevents 
side-slipping.  It  really  is  a  WIRE 
BOARD,  with  meshes  only  4  inches 
across  throughout  the  first  18  inches  of 
all  styles  of  hog  fences. 

Ellwood  Fences  combine  great  strength 
with  closeness  of  mesh.  They  hold  the 
grown  hog  and  the  suckling  pig.  All 


styles  furnished  with  barbed  wire  woven 
at  bottom  if  desired.  With  barbed-bot- 
tom Ellwood  Hog  Fence  you  save  the 
cost  of  an  extra  strand  of  barbed  wire 
stretched  under  the  fence,  as  is  required 
with  plain  bottom  fence 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Cliicapo  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 
NOTE.— Healers  Everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your 
town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and 
give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  "How 
to  Build  a  Cheap  Concrete  Fence  Post,"  furnished  free 
for  the  asking. 


and  mules  for  cavalry  and  artillery  pur- 
poses. The  year  has  seen  repeated  diplo- 
matic movements  to  secure  the  reopen- 
ing of  British  ports  to  Argentine  live 
stock,  but  no  definite  result  has  been  ar- 
rived at. 

"Prices  for  fat  stock  have  never  been 
so  uniformly  high.  Special  steers  for 
frigorifico  supplies  established  a  new 
Argentine  record  at  $215  per  head. 
Butchers  paid  up  to  $21  and  $22  per  head 
for  fat  ewes  and  $23  for  wethers;  and 
freezer  buyers  frequently  went  to  $14  and 
$15  for  the  pick  of  their  sorts  of  wethers; 
spring  lambs  made  $8.50  per  head,  a 
record  for  frigoriflcos. 

"It  has  been  the  worst  season  experi- 
enced for  many  years  by  the  recognized 
importers  of  pedigree  stock.  The  number 
of  pedigree  animals  entering  the  Republic 
has  been  in  excess  of  tnose  for  last  year, 
but  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  these 
were  purchased  direct  by  Argentine  breed- 
ers and  their  agents  at  the  English  and 
Scotch  sales. 

"Some  attempts  to  arrange  for  the  tu- 
berculin tests  to  be  applied  in  England 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  grive  satlu taction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  cy- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  uce  ITSrSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Style,  Finish  & 


Workmanship 


The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  HorHeman'M  Eye 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Biding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  &  TREE  CO., 
I'etaluina,  Cal. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred  Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLBEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW  INVIGORATOR. 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bld£.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we' 11  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

mr-  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "©I 

I  f  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  Bhow  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Haniord,  Cal. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Add'css  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.    \  1 1  f  1 1  \  \  1 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  (five 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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THE 

BEST  INVESTMENT 
ANY  COW  OWNER 
EVER  MADE 


That's  what  MORE  THAN  A 
MILLION  COW  OWNERS  the 
world  over  have  found  the  DE 
LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
to  be,  after  thirty  years  of  sep- 
arator use. 

A  DE  LAVAL  FARM  SEPA- 
RATOR costs  from  40  to  $175, 
according  to  capacity.  It  saves 
butter  fat  and  produces  a  cream 
of  superior  quality  over  any 
setting  system  or  any  other 
separator  every  time  it  is  used — 
twice  a  day  every  day  in  the 
year. 

It  involves  far  less  labor  than 
any  setting  system,  and  runs 
easier,  has  greater  capacity  and 
lasts  from  two  to  ten  times  long- 
er than  any  other  separator. 

That's  how  a  DE  LAVAL  sepa- 
rator saves  its  cost  at  least  the 
first  year,  and  frequently  in  a 
few  months,  and  then  goes  on 
doing  so  right  along  for  an  aver- 
age of  twenty  years. 

Any  desired  separator  informa- 
tion can  be  had  of  the  nearest 
DE  LAVAL  local  agent  or  of  the 
Company  directly. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


185-167  BROADWA 

NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  3T8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  18  PRINCE 68  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1018  WESTERN  AVI. 
SEATTLE 


QERMFOE 

Greatest  Known  Germicide,  Dis- 
infectant and  Insecticide. 

We  have  the  only  plant  in  this 
section  for  making  Coiil-Tar  products 
and  we  are  making  the  best.  Per- 
mitted by  U.  S.  Government  for 
official 

SHEEP  DIPPING 

at  69  parts  water  to  one  part  Germ  foe. 
It  is  adapted  to  many  different  uses, 
especially  with  stock.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.  No  stockman 
should  be  without  it. 

Gur  prices  are  lower  than  others 
shipped  iu  from  (the  East,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  nearly  as  good.  1 
gallon  can,  $1.25;  5  gallon  can,  $5.00; 
freight  prepaid  :[00  miles,  if  not  sold 
by  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  price 
in  barrels  delivered  at  your  station. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


before  shipments  were  made  by  breeders 
there,  and  received  the  support  of  the 
Short-Horn  society,  but  have  not  got  any 
further. 

"The  most  remarkable  point  in  connec- 
tion with  our  wool  business  of  1909  Is  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  the  whole  clip 
of  1908-9  was  disposed  of." 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Ingal  Bros.,  who  recently  bought  the 
VVrich  farm  near  Yuba  City  are  stocking 
it  up  with  cattle  and  hope  to  have  one  of 
the  largest  dairies  in  that  section. 

The  Visalia  Co-operative  Creamery  has 
over  80  dairymen  signed  up  to  furnish  it 
with  milk.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
erect  a  plant  with  capacity  to  take  care  of 
the  cream  of  300  dairies. 

Calexico  is  taking  up  the  matter  of 
building  a  large  creamery  at  that  place. 
At  the  present  time  much  of  the  cream  is 
shipped  out  of  the  neighboring  towns  and 
there  is  over  a  thousand  cows  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

C.  R.  Watson,  a  Kings  county  dairy- 
man, has  just  completed  twelve  months' 
work  with  a  dairy  of  19  half-breed  Jersey 
cows.  From  the  19  cows  for  the  year 
ending  March  1st.  Mr.  Watson  has  sold 
butterfat  to  the  amount  of  $70  per  cow, 
besides  furnishing  the  family  with  but- 
ter and  cream.  He  bought  16  of  these 
cows  a  year  ago  for  $45. 

C.  T.  Brown  of  Porterville  recently  sold 
two  of  his  thoroughbred  Holstein  bulls  to 
George  A.  Smith  of  Cross  Creek. 

The  Kerman  Creamery  is  installing  an 
ice  plant  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  cream  better  during  the  coming 
summer  months. 

W.  S.  Palmer  recently  purchased  a  car- 
load of  milk  cows  for  his  ranch  at  Braw- 
ley.  Some  of  the  cows  cost  him  as  high 
as  $102  per  head.  They  were  purchased 
at  Ontario. 

B.  T.  Binner  recently  imported  into  the 
Imperial  valley  38  Jersey  cows,  which  he 
will  use  on  his  dairy.  L.  A.  Baby  of  the 
same  place  recently  purchased  two  car- 
loads of  dairy  cows  at  Guadalupe. 

The  Willow  Glenn  Dairy  Company  was 
recently  incorporated  at  San  Diego.  In- 
corporators are  A.  B.  Smith,  Grace,  Koop 
and  W.  H.  Halcomb. 

K.  Graff  of  Delano  bought  60  head  of 
milk  cows  in  Tulare  for  the  Mennonite 
colony  located  near  that  place. 

The  stockmen  around  Dorris,  Siskiyou 
county,  recently  met  and  will  start  a 
creamery  in  that  town. 

Burris  and  Baker  recently  bought  a 
registered  Holstein  bull  for  their  dairy 
near  Corcoran. 

Porter  &  Ownby  of  Gridley  recently 
brought  into  that  town  thirty  thorough- 
bred Jersey  cows. 

E.  Biaggini  of  Cayucos  reports  that 
conditions  are  better  for  the  dairymen  at 
this  place  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  thirty  years. 

An  ordinance  was  recently  passed  at 
El  Paso,  forcing  everyone  who  sold  milk- 
to  get  their  cows  examined  for  tubercu- 
losis every  six  months. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Edward  Breen  of  the  Topo  ranch  near 
Metz  reports  the  range  grasses  in  fine 
condition,  especially  the  alfileria.  which  is 
higher  at  the  present  time  than  any  pre- 
vious year. 

It  is  reported  that  30  carloads  of  cattle 
were  shipped  by  Miller  &  Lux  last  week 
to  the  Chicago  market.  Many  smaller 
coast  shipments  will  soon  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  being  offered  in 
the  Eastern  markets. 

Jesse  Cornwall  recently  made  several 
large  shipments  of  spring  lambs  from  his 
ranch  near  Metz. 

The  coyotes  in  western  Yolo  county 
have  become  so  bad  that  the  Live  Stock 
Growers'  Association   recently  met  and 


Opinions  of 
Six  Leading  Pacific  Coast  Creameries 
of  the  United  States  Separator 

From  the  Inrca-Nt  Creamer]  in  Oregon, 

Portland,  Ore..  Jan.  14.  1910. 
Kor  the  past  several  years  we  have  sold  the  U.  S.  Separators  exclusively 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  wish  to  state  that  they  are  giving  the  best  of 

satisfaction. 

The  r.  S.  is  gaining  more  in  favor  each  year  and  your  new  interlocking 
bowl  is  a  great  favorite;  it  is  easy  to  run.  easily  washed  and  a  very  close 
skimmer. 

We  are  receiving  letters  almost  dally  from  users  of  the  U.  S.,  thanking  us 
for  having  sold  them  the  XJ.  S.  and  saying  that  the  machine  does  more  than  we 
claim  Cor  it. 

\\<-  predict  the  aale  «t  more  l.  s.  Separator*  in  tail  territory  in  1910  than 
all  other  mukcs  combined. 

The  awarding  of  the  only  Grand  Prize  to  this  machine  at  the  A.  Y.  P., 
.Seattle,  Wash.,  hy  so  able  a  jury  was  a  great  victory  and  proves  the  U.  S.  to 
be  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Hazlewood  Cream  Company,  per  A.  V.  Bickford.  Mgr. 


Nearly  a"  Patrons  line  the  I  .  S. 

Santa  Cruz.,  Cal.,  Jan.  20,  1910. 
Almost  all  of  our  patrons  are  using  U.  S.  Cream  Separators,  and  from  these 
we  are  receiving  tirst-class  quality  cream.    They  are  very  good  separators  and 
we  ure  certain  they  luive  no  equal.    They  are  durable  and  close  skimmers  and 
give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  those  using  them.  Yours  truly, 

Santa  Cruz  Creamery,  F.  Bizzini,  Butter  Maker  and  Manager. 


W< 
can 

can 


ii"*  l  .  s.  NklniN       ,  cream,  and  skims  tu  n  trace. 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Jan.  6,  1910. 
1  have  used  a  U.  S.  Separator  for  ten  years.    It  skims  clean,  runs  easy,  and 
machine  is  very  durable. 

1  am  now  using  a  small  U.  S.  Machine  to  separate  cream  in  the  creamery, 
skim  the  cream  as  high  as  52  per  cent.,  and  we  have  tested  repeatedly  and 
not  liml  a  trace  of  fut  in  the  milk.  And,  best  of  all,  the  Separator  has  never 
1  a  minute's  trouble.  Very  respectfully, 

Good  Luck  Creamery,  by  J.  H.  Frew,  Proprietor. 


The  1  .  s.  thi'.i  Ilie  leant  trouble  and  the  most  uniform  cream. 

l_emoore,  Cal.,  Jan.  21,  1910. 
As  manager  of  the  Lemoore  Cream  and  Butter  Co.  I  have  more  or  less  to 
do  with  keeping  my  patrons'  separators  in  order.  I  find  that  the  U.  S.  Kit  ex 
the  leant  trouble,  and  also  the  patrons  who  have  the  U.  S.  machines  seem  to 
run  a  more  uniform  ercitm.  and  invariably  the  skim-milk  from  the  IT.  S.  Sep- 
arator is  entirely  free  from  any  over-amount  of  butter  fat.     Yours  truly. 

Lemoore  Cream  and  Butter  Co.,  C.  D.  Hay  ward,  Manager. 


i  in-  17.  s.  In  Kiting  Universal  Sat  la  faction. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Jan.  17,  1910. 
We  are  handling  the  cream  from  a  great  many  U.  S.  Separators  and  so  far 
we  have  not  learned  of  any  dissatisfied  users.  Of  course,  the  service  given  by 
a  separator  is  the  best  test  of  its  value  to  the  user,  and  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes  with  this  machine  and  what  we  have  learned  from  those  that  are  using 
them,  they  have  given  universal  satisfaction,    one  thing  we  note  particularly 

regarding  this  machine  l8  tin-  uniformity  in  the  percentage  of  butter  tut  in  the 

cream  that  it  delivers,  which  speaks  volumes  for  any  separator. 
Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are  Yours  truly, 

San  Joaquin  Creamery,  by  F.  H.  Armsburger. 


Purchase  the  I  .  S.  and  always  be  sntixlleil. 

Merced,  Cal.,  Jan.  18,  1910. 
Inquiring  from  the  many  patrons  of  Fountain  City  Creamery,  Merced,  I 
find  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  gives  the  best  sallsfnetlou. 

Fountain  City  Creamery,  George  Hartson.  Butter  Maker. 


The  United  States  Separators  are  used  and  endorsed  by  all  the 
leading  breeders  and  dairymen  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
You  must  use  a  U.  S.  Separator  if  you  wish  to  dairy  at  a  profit. 

Catalogue  \o.  14S  gives  all  necessary  Information.    Send  for  It  today  to  the 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Pacific  const  customers  promptly  supplied  from  warehouse  nt  Stockton, 
Cal.]  Portland,  Ore.;  Helena,  Mont.,  and  Ogden,  Mali. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


BGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOS  r  v 


Folding   llutter  Carton,  Pnrnlnncd 
on  inside. 
Especially  for  Creamery  i  se. 


\\  e  want  the  list  Case  Filler  Trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

\l.l.    FOR   THE   FR1  IT  GROWER. 

I  'a  mi  Hi  ii  n  I     on     the     iushl,  made 

light  and  durable.  Just  the  thing 
for  clean  and  safe  dcll\cr>.  Prices 
Ion. 


ASK  US  BY  MAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS.  362-4J4  MAIN  STREET.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 
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authorized  a  bounty  to  be  paid  for  coyotes 
killed  on  all  lands  leased  or  owned  by 
the  members  of  the  association,  but  no 
bounties,  however,  will  be  paid  on  coyotes 
killed  on  lands  of  those  not  members  of 
that  body. 

The  wool  clip  around  Biggs  is  reported 
to  be  very  clean  this  year  and  about  the 
average  size. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Neff  of  the  Rio  Bonito  ranch 
near  Biggs  reports  that  olives  make  ex- 
cellent hog  feed,  making  the  pork  hard 
and  sweet. 

A.  Winter  of  Dinuba  recently  sold  six 
head  of  hogs  which  averaged  285  pounds 
and  brought  him  $135.  One  hog  brought 
him  $36.80. 

The  firm  of  S.  M.  Senson  &  Son  sold 
the  famous  Spur  ranch  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle to  W.  J.  Lewis  for  $500,000,  and 
18,000  head  of  cattle  were  included  in  the 
deal. 

Sam  Matthews  of  Salinas  recently 
shipped  150  head  of  beet-pulp-fed  cattle  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Conditions  around  Mesa  and  Tempee, 
Ariz.,  are  very  bad,  as  there  is  neither 
water  nor  feed  for  the  live  stock,  and 
thousands  are  reported  dying,  so  that  the 
stench  from  the  carcasses  can  be  noted 
for  miles. 

W.  A.  Frederick  of  San  Francisco  re- 
cently purchased  a  Hereford  bull  from 


Before  you  buy  a  st  illion  be  sure  to  see  what  Is 
oft'erei  by  the 

LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Where  (Quality  and  Quantity  are  assured. 


New  importation  just  arrived.   A  grand  lot  of 
big-bune  Drafters  with  the  desired  weight. 

PERCHERONS,    BELGIANS,    SHIRES,  GERMAN 
COACH  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

A  place  where  you  can  be  suited  In  a  horse  at  a 
right  price.   Terms  and  guarantees. 

Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  .1.  F.  Campbell,  Mgr. 

Four  Swift  Polo  Ponies 

Two  young  Mares 
One  3-year-old  Gelding 
One  yearling  Horse  Colt 

SMITH  BROS.,       FRESNO,  CAL. 

R.  3,  BOX  47A. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorneo 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


R.  L.  Dunlap  of  Visalia  for  $200.  The 
bull  was  17  months  old. 

The  Cholame  ranch  in  Monterey  county 
recently  sold  three  hogs  which  weighed 
1355  pounds,  netting  the  owner  $108.40. 

Another  large  shipment  of  hogs  was 
made  out  of  Eureka  for  the  San  Francisco 
market  by  boat.  Almost  every  steamer 
out  of  that  port  carries  some  hogs  fed 
on  the  skimmed  milk  from  the  Ferndale 
dairies. 

The  drouth  and  the  high  price  of  feed 
is  causing  the  greatest  rush  of  cattle  out 
of  Texas  ever  known  in  history.  Over 
4200  cars  have  been  ordered  to  carry  these 
animals  to  Oklahoma  pastures. 

The  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association 
closed  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting 
and  decided  upon  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as 
the  next  meeting  place.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  James  Calan,  presi- 
dent, and  E.  B.  Schiller,  secretary. 

.1.  S.  Jones  of  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany recently  purchased  1000  head  of  cat- 
tle in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  recently 
purchased  25  carloads  of  sheep  at  Huron, 
$3.50  per  head  being  paid  for  small  lambs 
and  the  old  sheep  bringing  $5.25  each. 

E.  Desperati,  who  stole  seven  head  of 
cattle  from  Miller  &  Lux,  was  sentenced 
at  Fresno  for  seven  years. 

Fourteen  thousand  Shasta  county  sheep 
were  recently  sold  to  a  live  stock  asso- 
ciation of  Nevada  for  $40,000.  They  will 
be  dipped  and  then  trailed  to  Nevada 
pastures. 

In  Tehama  county,  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  shearers,  the  sheepmen  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  shear  but 
once  during  the  season  instead  of  twice 
as  heretofore.  The  advanced  price  of  the 
long  staple  wool  over  the  short  grade  has 
made  this  necessary. 

The  drouth  in  central  Texas  and  Ari- 
zona is  forcing  many  carloads  of  cattle 
into  the  Imperial  valley. 

Sheep  shearing  around  Mesa,  Ariz.,  is 
practically  over  and  the  animals  have 
been  sent  back  to  the  ranges.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  700,000  pounds  of  wool  will 
be  sent  out  of  Mesa  this  season. 

Over  330  bales  of  wool  weighing  about 
100,000  pounds  was  clipped  at  Goldfield, 
Nev.,  this  spring.  The  average  yield  per 
sheep  was  about  six  pounds.  Boston  wool 
merchants  bought  most  of  the  clip. 

Sheepmen  around  Kingman,  Ariz.,  are 
being  hit  hard  by  lack  of  feed"  in  the 
northern  ranges,  and  unless  rain  comes 
in  a  few  days  the  loss  will  be  immense. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


C.  A.  BTO  WE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep.  

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  alw  Shorthorns. 


FEED  FOR  SOWS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  feed  can  I  give 
a  sow  with  a  litter,  to  make  her  give 
more  milk.  Subscriber. 

Swanton,  Cal. 

Give  a  slop  of  shorts,  oats,  barley  or 
any  grain,  in  connection  with  the  green 
grass  which  should  be  abundant  in  your 
section  at  this  time.  As  the  little  pigs 
get  larger  ease  up  on  the  slop. 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more  I 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS 


than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they'  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  Is  the  Incubator  for  you  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you. 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.      PETALUMA,  CALIP.,  U.  S.  A. 
AWARDED  GRAND  PR1Z1  ALA8KA-VUKON  EXPOSITION)  • 


PETALUMA  POULTRY 
AND    LIVE  STOCK 


FOOD  BLENDER 


Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 


Operated  easily  with  a  3-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  3000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  just  two 
minutes  time. 


The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy— always  in  order. 

Write  us  for  details  of  either  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 


THE  CORLISS  OAS  ENGINE 

Built  in  several  sizes,  is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  Eastern-made  engines. 


CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY,    PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  It  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan. 
25,  the  coldest  weather  California  experi- 
enced In  40  years,  is  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  Call  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.   Price  $6.00.    Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DY8LE,  Graton,  Cal. 


J   SAWlfilANGISCO.tAl  '■ 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
'threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
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Cycle   Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  roost  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
60-cgg  size,  SG.50 
Cvcle  lirooder, 
(id-egg  size,  $8.00 
The  Philo  System 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  PMo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  EJmira.  New  York. 
Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakl: 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
id.  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CURL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Pelaluma,  Cal. 


J 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  distil- 
late, furnishes  steady,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


LASHER'S  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 

Petaluma,  California. 
Capacity,  40,000  Day-Old  Chicks. 
All  Leading  Varieties*. 
Rhode  Island  Kedti,  Barred  or  White  Roi-kn. 
White  Minorcas  and  Leghorns. 
Shipped  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Kgas 
SI  per  sitting,  a>  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALKS, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lmproved, 
?100  acre  up.  One-nth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time.  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mail,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday's  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Hessel  Station,  Between  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNER  &  DORWARD 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Egga. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord.  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Fifty  tanks  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
gallons  that  must  be  sold  regardless  of  profit. 
Fruit  Boxes— Egg  Cases. 

Write  for  prices. 

R.    F".  WILSON 

Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

PETALUMA,  THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  POULTRY 
CENTER. 


(Continued  From  Page  S81.) 


he  set  about  wearing  out  his  old  clothes, 
fine  and  otherwise,  and  trusted  to  luck 
in  getting  any  new  ones.  He  had  been 
something  of  a  gallant  in  the  East  and 
brought  with  him  the  long-tailed  dress 
coat  and  high  silk  hat  in  which  he  had 
shone  among  the  fair  belles  of  Canada. 
These  now  adorned  his  form  when  he 
was  waiting  upon  the  biddies  of  the 
poultry  yard.  People  smiled  when  they 
caught  sight  of  the  long  coat  and  frayed 
and  fringed  "stovepipe"  hat  as  the  wear- 
er rushed  through  town  with  a  case  of 
eggs  or  stopped  for  groceries  or  more 
often  it  was  for  something  needed  in 
making  his  hatching  box. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  hatch 
ing  box  really  hatched  chicks  and  turned 
them  out  as  well  set  up  and  chirpy  as 
those  produced  by  the  hen.  and  the  fowls 
multiplied  rapidly  upon  the  ranch  of  the 
inventor  and  great  was  the  lay  thereof. 

The  "almighty  dollar"  is  a  potent  eye 
opener  and  when  the  community,  which 
had  taken  cognizance  of  the  queer  Can- 
adian's doings  through  idle  curiosity,  dis- 
covered that  same  dollar  rolling  his  way 
in  numbers  they  began  to  see  "method  in 
his  madness,"  and  the  possibility  of  a 
business  worthy  the  attention  of  strong 
men  in  chicken  raising. 

This  awakening  came  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  the  discouraged  po- 
tato ranchers,  and  they  were  now  glad  to 
learn  from  one  whom  they  had  regarded 
as  a  mere  visionary.  From  that  time 
Lyman  C.  Byce  became  the  wise  counsel- 
lor and  kindly  helper  of  those  entering 
the  new  industry  which  sprang  into  life 
and  grew  rapidly.  The  poultry  industry 
may  have  serious  drawbacks — and  which 
line  of  business  has  not? — but  in  one  re- 
spect it  is  a  bit  ahead  of  almost  any 
other;  it  may  be  started  upon  a  smaller 
capital  and  bring  quicker  results.  The 
exhausted  sands  of  the  potato  fields  were 
just  the  place  for  biddy,  and  she  flour- 
ished there  as  the  potatoes  had  done  at 
first,  only  she  enriched  instead  of  ex- 
hausting her  pastures.  Soon  the  cackling 
of  hens  was  heard  all  over  the  valley  and 
among  the  little  hills  and  dales  bring- 
ing cheer  to  the  hearts  of  the  discouraged 
ranchers  and  prosperity  to  the  commun- 
ity, and  ever  encreasing  in  volume  until 
now  its  echo  is  heard  around  the  world. 

Long  before  this  Mr.  Byce  had  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  a  professional  career, 
wisely  concluding  that  the  world  has 
more  need  of  producers  than  doctors  or 
other  professional  men.  He  had  still 
much  rocky  road  to  travel,  for  30  years 
ago  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  educate 
the  general  poultry  community  into  a  be- 
lief in  artificial  incubation,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  large  success  in  commer- 
cial poultry.  That  he  has  succeeded  needs 
no  repeating  here  no  more  than  the  fact 
that  with  his  own  prosperity  he  has 
brought  prosperity  to  the  home  of  his 
adoption. 

After  some  12  years  in  poultry  raising 
his  incubator  husiness  had  grown  to  pro- 
portions which  compelled  him  to  give  up 
the  former,  though  he  even  yet  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  hen  in  a  small  way.  Per- 
haps few  things  are  more  astonishing  in 
this  hustling  age  than  the  growth  of  this 
same  incubator  business.  The  hatching 
machine  which  was  but  a  thing  of  ridi- 
cule and  doubt  little  more  than  30  years 
ago  is  now  known  the  world  over. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Petaluma  poul- 
try industry,  the  Brown  Leghorn  was  the 
breed  in  general  use.  We  learn  that  from 
the  first,  while  nearly  all  California  farm- 


ers were  "trading"  their  eggs  for  goods 
at  the  country  store,  the  buyers  from  the 
city  paid  cash  for  the  Petaluma  egg.  This 
probably  came  about  througn  commercial 
dealings  with  the  city  upon  a  large  scale 
in  the  days  of  the  great  potato  ranches. 
The  egg  business  upon  a  strictly  cash 
basis  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  traf- 
fic and  also  the  egg  farmer  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  city  trade  for  an 
egg  of  uniform  size,  of  white  shell  and 
of  good  weight.  Nissen.  Byce  and  others 
of  the  progressive  poultry  raisers  began 
to  breed  their  fowls  to  these  require- 
ments, and.  as  an  experiment  sent  East 
for  the   White   Leghorn.     After  a  fair 


flocks,  while  the  whole  output  of  the 
Petaluma  White  Leghorn  in  eggs  and 
poultry  brings  $5000  each  day  to  those 
engaged  in  this  poultry  industry. 

In  gathering  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Petaluma  poultry  in- 
dustry, we  have  come  upon  some  minor 
points  of  difference — is  there  perfect  ac- 
cord upon  any  event  in  the  world's  his- 
tory?— but  upon  one  point  all  are  agreed, 
viz.:  that  two  men  stand  behind  its  in- 
ception and  early  growth,  and  that  those 
two  men  are  Lyman  C.  Byce  and  George 
P.  McNear. 

The  former  showed  the  way  and  made 
possible  poultry  raising  upon  large  coni- 
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trial  they  demonstrated  to  their  satis- 
faction that  the  egg  of  the  White  Leg- 
horn ran  more  uniform  in  size,  was  some- 
what larger  as  a  whole,  and  of  a  clearer 
white  in  color,  qualities  which  better  met 
the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Thus  the 
White  Leghorn  gradually  supplanted  her 
brown  sister  until  today  she  has  the  field 
all  to  herself.  Back  of  this  breed  which 
so  well  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Petaluma  poultry  industry,  we  see  that 
little  coterie  of  enthusiasts — Nissen,  Byce, 
Ackerman  and  Mrs.  Gossege — from  which 
was  formed  a  great  community  of  inter- 
ests in  Leghorn  culture  for  eggs.  Last 
year  the  shipments  of  White  Leghorn 
eggs  from  Petaluma  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  4,500,000  dozen,  and  above 
2,000,000  eggs  were  used  in  the  large 
hatcheries  which  ship  day-old  chicks,  and 
about  5.000,000  eggs  by  the  poultrymen  in 
hatching  the  chicks  to  replenish  their 


mercial  lines,  taught  the  beginners  prac- 
tical methods  and  gave  them  help  and  en- 
couragement: and  at  the  same  time,  by 
exhibiting  at  all  the  State  fairs  and  poul- 
try shows,  writing  for  the  responsible 
press  (he  was  one  of  the  early  contribu- 
tors to  the  Pacific  Rikal  Pbkss),  and  by 
advertising  far  and  near,  he  has  brought 
fame  as  well  as  prosperity  to  himself,  his 
town,  and  the  Petaluma  hen. 

And  George  P.  McNear,  though  his  line 
of  business  has  not  brought  him  so  prom- 
inently to  the  fore,  is  not  behind  Mr. 
Byce  in  fostering  the  poultry  industry. 
Starting  in  a  small  way  in  the  grocery 
and  feed  business  just  before  the  latter 
came  to  California,  he  has  never  refused 
credit  to  the  poultryman  whom  he  be- 
lieves has  honest  intentions,  and  has 
"carried"  at  some  time  or  other  the  most 
of  them  over  the  barren  months  before 
1  egg  production  began  in  their  flocks.  In 


You  ft  hfo  this  fence 


It  is  Warner  Junior  Poultry  Fence 

made  just  as  the  picture  shows  of  No.  18  galvanized^ 
wire.woven  close  at  the  bottom  (1|  inches)  and 
graduated  up.  Used  as  a  chicken  fence  it 
holds  every  small  chick  in.  When  put 
around  an  orchard  it  keeps  rabbits  out.  So  sturdy 
it  stands  alone  without  top  boards.  Comes  in 
three  heights,  3,  4  and  5  feet.  This  fence 
is  1  Y5  times  as  strong  as  netting,  and 
would  be  more  economical  than 
netting  if  it  cost  more;  but 
you  can  buy  it  for  less 

Your  dealer  will 
supply  you.  or 
write  to 


The  Western  Equipment  Co., Saa  Fronciico: 
B.  F.  Kierulff.  Jr.  6  Co..  Loi  Angeles. 


Made  and  Gunra.nteed  by  the 
Warner  Fence  Co.. 
Ottawa,  Kans.    Pueblo.  Colo. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  ••firsts.' 


They  don  t  mind  cold  feet 

and  they  lav  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters. 

'Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  Eggs  for  hatching  and  Hare  for  breeding. 


MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 
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gathering  experiences  for  these  articles 
the  writer  ran  upon  many  such  instances 
as  this:  "I  got  together  a  bunch  of  hens 
but  hadn't  a  cent  left  to  feed  them  on. 
Went  to  George  McNear  and  stated  facts. 
He  looked  me  over  with  his  keen  glance 
and  then  said:  'You  haven't  got  a  bad 
face  on  you.  If  you'll  be  straight  with 
me,  I'll  treat  you  right.'  " 

This  has  ever  been  his  attitude  toward 
the  poultry  raiser,  and  though  he  must 
have  lost  on  many  a  credit,  on  the  whole, 
he  has  prospered  exceedingly  and  has 
been  the  means  of  making  prosperity  pos- 
sible to  others.  Thus  these  two  men, 
though  both  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
may  be  fairly  considered  the  foster  fath- 
ers of  the  poultry  industry  of  Petaluma. 

The  article  of  next  week  will  give  the 
methods  and  experiences  of  some  of  the 
longest  established  and  most  successful 
poultrymen  of  Petaluma. 


Poultry  Notes. 


ANKXT  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  FIRELESS 
BROODER. 

In  the  article  upon  the  subject  of  brood- 
ing chicks  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  19th,  the  heated  brooder  and  the 
tireless  brooder  were  treated  in  an  en- 
tirely impartial  way.  The  faults  of  each 
were  pointed  out,  together  with  things  to 
avoid  in  the  use  of  both.  The  advocates 
of  the  heated  brooder  had  as  much  cause 
to  take  exceptions  as  those  of  the  fire- 
less  brooder.  The  reflections  cast  upon 
the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  subject  by 
one  of  the  latter  and  published  in  the 
issue  of  April  2d,  personally  are  of  lit- 
tle moment,  and  are  only  referred  to  here 
to  say  that  we  have  nothing  to  retract 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  assure  our  read- 
ers that  in  the  limited  space  of  this  de- 
partment only  helpful  facts  are  given 
and  never  the  mere  personal  opinion  of 
the  writer  unsupported  by  other  evidence. 

For  myself,  I  will  say  that  I  am  not 
exploiting  fads  and  opinions  of  either 
my  own  or  others.  I  have  been  in  the 
poultry   business    in   California   for  17 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Home  choice  Cockerels  and  Kggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  C<1. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY— Sulll1 
van's  buffs  won  109  prizes  11)09-11'.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  82.00  and  $3.00,  Cockerels,  82.00,  $3.00 
and  $5.00.  Hens,  $1.75  and  $2.60.  W.  Sullivan, 
Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN   EGGS.     Splendid  layers. 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E;  gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,  Campbell 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements 
Cal.  Large  Blze,  good  plumage,  early  maturity 


MANHATTAN  Egg   and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


CR0LEVS 

Hard  Eastern  Oyster 

SHELL 

Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  Poultry- 
men  who  are  looking  for  Profit. 


MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

631-637  Brannan  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  Manufacture  and  Sell  the  Best 
Pigeon  Food  on  Earth.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5,  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINOHAM, 
Middletown.  Lake  County,  Cal. 


years,  not  for  the  usual  "pleasure  and 
profit,"  but  for  a  livelihood,  and  have  trav- 
eled all  along  the  rocky  road  of  experi- 
ence. At  the  same  time  I  have  studied 
the  subject  in  its  more  theoretical  and 
scientific  aspects.  Still,  I  am  always  con- 
strained in  expressing  my  opinions  by  the 
experience  of  successful  poultry  keepers 
who  have  been  in  the  business  eveln 
longer  or  more  successfully  than  I.  In 
giving  the  faults  of  the  tireless  brooder  I 
am  backed  by  no  less  authority  than  C.  B. 
Carrington,  of  Haywards,  who  has  been 
in  commercial  business  22  years,  and  who 
tried  out  the  system  of  tireless  brooding 
thoroughly,  even  becoming  an  agent  for 
one  make  of  the  same;  T.  C.  Vestal,  of 
Petaluma,  17  years  in  commercial  poul- 
try, and  the  Gregorys,  noted  as  fanciers 
as  well  as  carrying  on  a  successful  busi- 
ness in  commercial  poultry.  In  addition 
to  these  I  have  had  the  same  report  from 
numerous  small  breeders,  for  I  have  made 
it  my  business  to  get  at  facts  all  along  the 
line. 

That  the  tireless  brooder  is  helpful  to 
the  poultry  raiser  is  a  fact — else  it  would 
not  appear  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  That  it  has 
faults  is  also  a  fact,  and  the  surest  way 
to  success  in  its  use  is  to  know  its  faults 
and  guard  against  them. 

As  a  proof  that  the  article  in  question 
did  not  work  against  the  tireless  brooder 
in  the  minds  of  reasonable  persons,  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  poultry  raiser  in  Modesto 
who  decided  to  buy  one  of  those  adver- 
tised in  this  paper  through  reading  that 
same  article.  The  fact  is  that  sensible 
persons  are  distrustful  of  those  things 
which  are  advertised  as  faultless  and  as 
producing  amazing  results. 


The  Home  Circle. 


KIDDIE    MUST    HAVE    THE  REST, 

In  going  through  the  feed  supply 
houses  in  Petaluma  one  is  struck  by  the 
high  grade  of  feed  sold  for  poultry.  The 
best  is  none  too  good  for  the  Petaluma 
hen.  George  P.  McNear  said  on  this  sub- 
ject: "There  was  very  little  poultry  busi- 
ness done  in  1876,  and  about  all  the  chick- 
en feed  trade  we  had  was  for  screenings, 
sweepings,  and  anything  cheap.  Now  our 
customers  buy  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing." 

We  were  in  the  mixing  room  where  Ves- 
tal &  Hubbell  put  up  their  various  classes 
of  poultry  food,  and  saw  that  everything 
which  went  into  them  was  of  the  clean- 
est, plumpest,  and  best  of  its  kind.  The 
members  of  this  firm  are  both  old  and 
successful  poultrymen  and  put  up  the 
same  blends  that  brought  results  in  their 
own  practice. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  feeds  put  up  by 
the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  the  Coulson 
Co.,  and  G.  H.  Croley,  not  to  mention  the 
large  feed  stores  like  McNear's  and  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  starting 
the  business  in  a  poultry  center.  The 
poultry  raiser  can  get  the  best  feed  and 
feed  combinations,  and  at  much  lower 
cost  than  elsewhere. 

The  Adams  box  factory  since  it.  started 
into  business  in  Petaluma  three  years 
ago  has  had  a  remarkable  growth.  It 
turns  out  all  kinds  of  paper  dishes,  car 
tons,  butter  and  berry  boxes,  besides  the 
boxes  for  shipping  day-old  chicks,  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  the  regular  cases  for  mar- 
ket eggs.  We  have  been  using  the  hatch- 
ing egg  boxes  this  season  in  shipping 
hatching  eggs  and  have  found  them  the 
neatest,  cheapest,  and  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory  of  anything  we  have 
tried  for  the  purpose. 

THIS   DEPARTMENT  HELPFUL. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Knowlton,  writing  from 
Orosi,  Cal.,  sends  these  encouraging 
words:  "We  have  found  your  articles 
very  instructive  and  helpful  and  I  want, 
to  thank  you  for  the  many  useful  sugges 
tions  you  are  giving,  as  I  never  before 
had  such  growth  in  a  flock  of  chicks.  We 
have  200  of  the  livliest,  strongest  birds  I 
ever  saw." 


The  Rural  Telephone. 

The  neighborhood  not  far  from  here, 
Put  in  a  telephone  last  year; 
Farmers  built  a  rural  line. 
Instruments  all  "talked  up"  fine. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  ring, 
Every  bell  went  ting-a-ling; 
One  for  Swanson,  two  for  Boggs, 
Long  and  short  for  Mrs.  Scroggs; 
Every  neighbor  has  his  call, 
Twist  the  crank  and  that  was  all. 
Mighty  nice  when  work  was  through, 
To  gossip  for  an  hour  or  two 
With  your  neighbors,  one  by  one; 
Mightly  nice  when  work  was  through, 
Other  people's  secrets  dear 
Poured  into  his  large  red  ear; 
Slapped  his  leg  and  said:  "I  swan! 
Telephone's  lots  of  fun." 
Somehow  in  a  week  or  two 
Troubles  dark  began  to  brew. 
Farmer  Jones  got  fighting  hot. 
Heard  Scroggs  calling  him  a  sot; 
Scroggs  also  got  angry,  too, 
Heard  Smith  telling  what  he  knew. 
Smith  heard  Johnson  telling  lies, 
Paid  him  off  with  two  black  eyes; 
Johnson  heard  young  Ezra  Boggs 
Underbid  him  on  his  hogs; 
To  overhear  some  other  two 
Telling  what,  was  not  for  you. 
Every  time  the  signal  rang 
To  the  'phone  each  farmer  sprang. 
Slyly  grinned  and  softly  took 
The  receiver  from  the  hook; 
Boggs  overheard  a  sneaking  churl 
Making  love  to  his  best  girl. 
Women,  too,  were  in  the  muss, 
Raised  a  most  tremendous  fuss. 
Everyone  from  Scroggs  to  Jones 
In  glass  houses  throwing  stones. 
Now  the  line  has  silent,  grown, 
Wires  rusted,  poles  o'erthrown. 
Twenty  friends  are  deadly  foes, 
Each  one  full  of  griefs  and  woes, 
Each  too  mad  to  speak  a  word. 
'Cause  of  things  they  overheard. 

— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Kept  for  Company. 

"I  heard  Marjorie's  'company  voice,'  so 
I  knew  you  had  come,"  laughed  a  hostess 
whose  young  sister  had  received  the 
newly  arrived  guest.  To  exploit  one's 
best  voice  even  for  company  is,  however, 
a  none  too  usual  concession  on  the  part 
of. young  America  or  its  elders.  Our  youn 
people  are  trained  in  many  important  and 
unimportant  ways.  Music  and  dancing 
and  manners  are  added  to  the  school  les 
sons.  Many  girls  have  lessons  in  walking 
well  and  admonitory  mamma  watches  the 
shoulders  of  both  boy  and  girl  to  rebuke 
the  careless  stoop.  But  very  few  of  our 
young  people  ever  have  it  brought  home 
to  them  that  there  is  a  right  way  to  use 
the  voice,  right  in  tone  and  in  inflection, 
and  that  this  must  be  practised  all  the 
time  to  become  perfect,  not,  merely  at- 
tempted on  occasion.  The  proper  pro 
nunciation  of  words  is  very  carefully  In- 
sisted upon  in  schools,  but  very  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  enunciation.  In  the 
reading  class  perhaps  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard,  but  of 


actual  voice  training,  a  clean  elastic  use 
of  lips  and  tongue,  the  forward  placing  of 
the  voice,  the  open  throat,  to  give  sweet- 
ness or  roundness  to  tone  almost  nothing 
is  done. 

1 1  is  true  that  real  sympathy  or  feeling 
makes  a  voice  beautiful  in  moments  when 
thought  overflows  as  if  were  the  grooves 
of  habitual  harshness  of  tone.  But  this 
beauty  of  tone  should  be  preserved  al- 
ways, like  a  pleasant  expression  of  good 
manners.  Many  Americans  seem  to  think 
it  affectation  to  try  to  use  the  speaking 
voice  in  any  other  than  the  so-called 
"natural"  way.  The  need  of  training  or 
of  self-improving  on  nature  in  every  other 
point  where  individuality  finds  expres- 
sion is  recognized.  The  hair  that  does 
not  curl  naturally  is  made  to  curl;  the 
color  of  the  gown  or  cravat  and  the  shape 
of  the  hat  is  suited  to  the  wearer,  whether 
man  or  woman ;  the  niceties  of  table  man- 
ners and  of  all  manners  are  more  or  less 
the  concern  of  home  or  self-teachine.  In 
the  concern  of  home  or  self-teaching.  In 
what  home  are  even  the  young  folks  al- 
lowed to  eat  with  a  spoon  where  a  fork  is 
possible,  nowadays?  Yet  the  home  is  ex- 
ceptional where  a  cultivated  use  of  the 
voice  is  even  thought  about  among  grown- 
ups or  children. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  youth  who 
never  forgets,  for  example,  the  gentle- 
manly duty  of  standing  and  remaining 
standing  when  ladies  are  standing,  yet 
who  breaks  into  a  hoarse  guffaw  when  he 
is  amused,  and  who  runs  his  words  to- 
gether with  that  disregard  of  finals  which 
makes  mush  of  speech.  To  offend  the 
ears  of  other  persons  by  unmannerly 
vocal  ways  is  quite  as  bad  as  to  offend 
their  eyes  by  violation  of  certain  social 
forms.  Indeed,  there  is  far  less  reason  in 
many  rules  of  "manners  '  than  in  this  de- 
mand for  pleasing  voices  and  pure 
speech.  Art  and  the  essentials  of  beauty 
are  involved  in  these  last,  and  under  any 
regime  of  fashion  these  would  be  a  boon, 
whereas  many  other  details  of  social  con- 


THE  A.  VAN  OKI!  NAILLEN  SCHOOL 
of  Practical  (Hvll.  Electrical,  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1864.  Occupying  their  own 
building  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  all 
year.  Great  demand  for  ex-students  in  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  51st  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


AMAZING  NEW  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


lv§3  WonderOilJLamp  Burnscommon  Coal 
a  Oil  but  six  times  brighter  than  electricity 
—cheapest— most  brilliant— most  satis- 
factory in  the  world.  White,  steady,  iiica- 
desrent,  100  candle  power  light.  40.000 
families  now  using. 

FREE  LAMP  TO  AGENTS 

Men  nnd  women,  everywhere,  making  up 
to  $20  a  day— no  experience  needed- 
showing,  recommending— greatest  inven- 
tion of  the  age.  Write  quick  -  get  free 
lamp  for  your  own  home  and  make  big  prollta.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 

United  Factories,  Dept.  1  2b  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

DAGGETT'S 

OIL  BURNER 

FITS  ANY  STOVE 
Is  Safe,  Simple  and  Economical 
gives  a  Clean  Fire  and  a 
Clean  Stove 

Don't  waste  your  life  cutting  kindling,  carrying 
coal  and  cleaning  out  ashes.  He  up  to  date 
and  burn  oil.  Daggett's  OU  Burner  Is  the 
only  successful  stove  burner  made. 

Burns  the  cheapest  grade  of 
Distillate 

HM     HAfifiFT    1409  E.  lllli  St.,  cor.  28ih  Ave. 
.  /VI.   UAUUL  I  ,  EAST  OAKLAND 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 


YOU  CAN  ECONOMIZE 

By  saving  your  old  carpets.    We  make  them  over  into  beautiful  vari- 
colored fluffy  rugs.    Last  a  lifetime. 

Our  beautiful  rugs  made  from  old  carpets  are  bright  and  new  and  cost  but  a  trifle.    Write  us 

DWIGHT  WAY  RUG  WORKS,  (Kerr  Bros.,)  Berkeley,  Cal. 

SAVE  YOUR  OLD 
CARPETS- 
LET  US  MAKE  THEM 
INTO  A 
BEAUTIFUL  RUG 

THE  COST  IS  TRIVIAL 

and  you  have  a  Floor  ornament  that  will 
last  a  lifetime. 
CARPETS  CLEANED,  or  NEW  RUGS  made:  from  any 
old  rags— a  "Thing  of  Beauty"  sure. 

CALIFORNIA  RUG  W0RKs|  161o^.npJ,bc0.iAvt 
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duct  are  mere  formulas  that  change  with 
succeeding  generations.  A  musical  voice 
and  a  cultivated  intonation  and  enuncia- 
tion are  always  in  fashion  and  are  the 
very  strongest  factors  in  charm  of  in- 
dividuality.— Exchange. 


The  Long  Skirt  a  Menace  to  Health. 


In  the  great  "white  plague"  fight  of 
today  the  public  is  constantly  being 
warned  of  the  ever  increasing  death  rate 
and  of  the  contagious  consumption  germs 
to  be  found  everywhere  because  of  the 
careless  expectorating  habit  of  so  many. 
Yet  enough  has  not  been  said  about  one 
great  evil,  easily  averted,  if  thoughtless 
women  will  only  realize  the  dangers  of 
sweeping  the  sidewalks  with  long  dresses 
that  gather  disease  germs  as  they  walk. 

In  spite  of  all  the  sanitary  laws  and 
regulations  posted  up  forbidding  spitting, 
etc.,  the  evil  continues,  and  one  ignorant 
civilized  (?)  woman  can  and  does  sow 
broadcast  millions  of  these  germs  every 
time  she  starts  forth  sweeping  the  side- 
walk leaving  a  clean  track  in  her  wake, 
then  entering  into  homes,  depositing  this 
filth  and  horror  where  precious  little 
children  may  be  playing  on  the  floor! 

Every  time  the  broom  is  used,  think  of 
that  living  army  of  germs  stirred  up  to 
enter  human  bodies.  The  dust  on  the 
furniture  is  so  carefully  removed,  but  the 
dust  in  the  lungs  has  gone  past  recall. 

Oftentimes  these  street  sweepers  are 
arrayed  in  the  finest  and  daintiest  cloth- 
ing, with  apparent  refinement  on  their 
faces,  but  nevertheless  they  are  utterly 
lacking  in  the  delicate  instincts  of  a  clean 
woman. 

In  the  name  of  common  decency,  hu- 
manity and  civilization,  shorten  these 
dresses,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  com- 
monest germ  distributers  will  effectually 
cease. — M.  A.  B. 

PARTNER  WANTED. 

Hok  and  chicken  business.  Ranch  now 
paying  profit.  Address 

S.  K.  S., 

3200  Encinal  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDIHG,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  April  6,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

The  tendency  of  prices  is  on  the  decline, 
all  descriptions  showing  a  further  reduc- 
tion, and  there  will  not  be  any  change  for 
some  time  until  the  crops  commence  to 
move.  There  is  very  little  wheat  on  hand 
locally  and  trading  is  very  small.  Local 
dealers  quote  the  following  prices. 

California  Club   $1.80  ©1.87% 

Sonora    1.95  ®2.05 

White  Australian    1.90  <a)1.95 

Northern  Club   1.78  ©1.85 

Northern  Bluestem    1.85     SI. 92% 

Russian  Red    1.74  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

This   market  is  still  further  depressed 

than  when  last  noted.  All  that  is  being 
offered  has  few  takers. 

Brewing    1.35     @1.3  7 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.35  #1.37% 

Common  Feed    1.27  %@  1.30 

Chevalier    1.35  #1.60 

OATS. 

There  has  been  very  little  demand  for 
oats  and  the  market  lias  been  steadily  de- 
clining. 

Red.  feed    1.45  ©1.56 

Seed    1.60  ©1.70 

Gray    1.60  @1.67% 

White    1.55  @1.65 

CORN. 

There  has  been  very  little  Eastern  corn 
coming  in.  and  what  has  arrived  has  been 
at  smaller  price  than  last  noted.  It  seems 
to  be  following  the  other  grains  on  the 
downward  slump  of  prices.  Both  the 
offerings  and  demand  are  very  light. 
Egyptian  corn  has  declined  since  last  re- 
ported. 

Manchurian  Small  Yellow.  .$1.60  ©1.65 
California  Large  White  ....  1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70  ©1.75 

Hasten]    White    1.80  ©1.85 

Egyptian — White    1.60  ©1.70 

Brown    1.45  ©1.55 

RYE. 

Few  samples  of  rye  are  being  offered, 
and  those  that  are  put  up  receive  little 
attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.95  ©2.00 

BEANS. 

The  supply  of  beans  on  the  coast  is  be- 
ing rapidly  reduced.  There  is  a  strong 
Eastern  demand.  The  local  market  re- 
mains quiet  with  very  little  demand. 


Cranberry 


$5.80 

©6.00 

4.55 

©4.70 

4.60 

©4.75 

2.50 

©3.50 

2.25 

©2.50 

4.80 

©4.85 

3.80 

©4.00 

4.35 

©4.50 

4.75 

©5.00 

5.00 

©5.10 

6.50 

©6.75 

5.00 

©5.25 

Pea 

Pink 

Red 


SEEDS. 

As  most  of  the  planting  has  been  com- 
pleted there  is  little  activity  shown  and 
the  prices  remain  about  the  same. 

Alfalfa    17    ©18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

4  c 
4%c 
4  c 
4  He 
3  c 
6  c 


Brown  Mustard,  per  lb 

Canary    4 

flaxseed   

Hemp    334 

Millet   

Timothy   

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  this  commodity 
to  decline.  Although  prices  have  been  re- 
duced and  many  dealers  are  cutting  prices 
the  market  is  not  very  strong. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.10  ©6.70 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.60 

Superfine    5.10  ©5.50 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.50  ©5.90 
HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  falling  off,  as  there 
is  very  little  local  or  foreign  demand.  The 
green  feed  has  stopped  much  of  the  coun- 
try demand.  Much  hay  of  inferior  quality 
is  being  sent  in,  and  the  dealers  are  hav- 
ing difficult  work  disposing  of  it.  Alfalfa 
is  weaker  with  the  Northern  shipments. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@17.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00@17.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00@16.50 

Barley    10.00©13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00©  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50©13.00 

Stock  Hay   7.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  oats  and  barley  show  a  decline 
in  sympathy  with  the  raw  material.  With 
green  feed  at  hand,  a  material  decline  in 
millstuffs  is  looked  for  soon. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton   27.00@28.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    33.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Oil  Meal    35.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.50@30.50 

Shorts    29.00©30.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100  lbs.  15c 

VEGETABLES. 
The  arrivals  of  asparagus  has  been  so 
heavy  that  the  market  is  becoming  over- 
stocked and  a  large  surplus  is  left  over. 
One  dollar  a  box  was  the  top  price  offered 
for  choice  asparagus.  The  canners  have 
been  paying  50  to  75  cents  and  will  take 
nothing  but  the  best.  Southern  lettuce 
was  in  good  demand  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  per 
crate.  California  onions  have  been  cleaned 
up  and  other  onions  were  steady.  Celery 
and  rhubarb  are  dragging  along  at  low 
prices.  So  far  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  eggplant. 

Onions — Oregon  Yellow   $  1.40®  1.55 

Australian    4.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   5®5%c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb  ,         5®  7c 


Celery    75c@  1.25 

Turnips,  per  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   2.25©  2.75 

Rhubarb,   per  box   1.00©  1.50 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   10©  20c 

Asparagus,  per  box   50c@  1.00 

POULTRY. 
There  have  been  several  cars  of  Western 
poultry  in  this  week,  which  sold  readily. 
No  more  cars  will  be  received  this  week. 
As  the  Hebrew  Passover  holiday  comes 
on  April  18  to  27,  there  will  be  a 
strong  demand  for  poultry,  especially 
ducks,  geese  and  hens,  at  this  time. 
Large  Broilers   $  5.00©  6.00 


Small  Broilers    4.00. 

Fryers    7.00( 

Hens,  extra    8.001 

Hens,  per  doz   7.00  ( 


Small  Hens 


6.00i 


Old  Roosters    5.00( 


»  5.00 
5  8.00 
911.00 
8.00 
6.50 
6.00 


Young  Roosters    8.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  .  .  9.50@11.00 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    4.00©  4.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  retained  all  the  firm- 
ness which  has  been  noted  of  late.  Al- 
though the  receipts  have  been  heavy  the 
market  has  kept  up.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  demand  for  shipments  to  outside 
points.  The  following  prices  are  quoted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  27  c 

Firsts    -  26  %c 

Seconds    25  c 

Packing  Stock    24  c 

EGGS. 

The  demand  for  eggs  has  been  very 
active.  Due  to  the  strong  demand  Los 
Angeles  and  the  northern  markets  have 
been  bidding  for  eggs,  so  the  price  has 
been  froced  up.  Most  of  the  eggs  shipped 
to  outside  points  are  going  in  cold  storage. 
The  receipts  of  California  stock  has  been 
light,  so  that  everything  sold  at  firm 
prices. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  23  c 


Firsts 
Seconds 
Thirds 


22  '..<• 
21  >,..■ 
21 


CHEESE. 

Cheese    has    had    quite    a    decline  re- 
cently, dropping  one  cent  since  our  last 
quotation.    The  market  is  not  very  strong, 
due  to  the  heavy  arrivals. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  14  %e 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  16  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19  %e 

POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  are  dull  and  weak,  al- 
though the  arrival  of  new  stock  lias  not 
been  very  heavy.  That  which  did  arrive 
sold  from  5  to  5%  cents  per  pound. 

River  Whites    65@  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.35®  1.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.10©  1.20 

Early  Rose    1.35@  1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   2.25@  2.50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
So  far  the  strawberry  arrivals  have 
not  been  very  ripe  and  show  more  or  less 
sand,  due  to  the  last  rains.  Prices  range 
from  $1  to  $1.75  for  15  basket  crates.  The 
southern  shippers  expect  to  be  forwarding 
carload  lots  by  April  12.  It  is  reported 
that  a  pool  of  four  of  the  local  commis- 
sionmen  have  secured  95  per  cent  of  the 
berry  crop  of  the  Pajaro  valley.  The  apple 
market  is  dragging. 

Berries — Strawberries,  crate.. $  1.25©  1.75 
Apples — 

Fancv,  per  box    60c®  1.40 

Choice    50c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The    market    for   oranges    is    firm  and 

active,    with    all    grades    selling  freely. 

There  has  been  a  good  demad  for  fancy 

lemons  and  oranges. 

Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.75 

Navels,   fancy    2.25©  2.75 


Choice 


1.50@  2.00 


6    @  8  c 

4  c 

4  ( 

9  5c 

9  ( 

I  9%c 

4J4i 

5>  6  c 

2%< 

9  3c 

5  1 

j>  8  c 

2  .< 

3>  2%c 

214c 

l%c 

5  ( 

§95  c 

Common    1.00@  1.25 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  2.25 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50(5)  4.00 

Standard    1.25©  1.75 

Limes    5.50©  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  has  been  a  very  slight  decline  in 
apricots,  peaches,  and  pears.  The  fig  mar- 
ket is  strong  with  the  old  crop  pretty  well 
cleaned  up. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb. 

Figs,  black   

Figs,  white  


Prunes, 


Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox 

Thompson  Seedless   

Seedless  Sultanas   

London  Layers,  3  crown.... 

NUTS. 

The  prices  are  firmly  maintained  and  the 
market  is  quiet,  while  offerings  are  light. 
The  local  trade  has  sufficient  stock  for  all 
needs. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14%@15  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13%c 

Drakes    10%©  11  c 

Languedoc    9%@10%c 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   12%©13  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8%@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  light 
crop  if  the  good  weather  continues,  but 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  be  sure. 

Comb    10 

Extracted,  Water  White   7 

Extracted.  Amber   5*% 

Old  Extracted    4 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%  ©30  c 

Dark    23    ©27  c 

HOPS. 

Oregon  hops  are  in  good  demand  while 
California  hops  are  quieter,  due  to  the 
growers'     refusing     to     sell     at  buyers' 


prices.  There  is  a  strong  Eastern  de- 
mand. The  crop  prospects  for  the  coming 
season  both  for  quality  and  quantity  are 
good. 

1909  crop    18    @25  c 

1910  contracts    15    @17  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  mar- 
ket at  present.  Everyone  is  holding  on  to 
his  clip  as  the  prospects  look  bright  for  a 
raise  in  prices. 

Southern    10    ©13  c 

Middle  Counties    14    ©17  c 

Northern    18     ©20  c 

MEAT. 

The  price  for  beef  and  hogs  remains 
about  the  same,  but  mutton  is  showing  a 
decline.  Several  large  shipments  of  sheep 
and  cattle  have  been  made  to  Denver  and 
to  Seattle.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
maintain  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   9  c 

Cows    7  %c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    ll%c 

Ewes    11  c 

Lambs    13    ©14  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13%  ©15  c 

Livestock — 

Steers:  No.  1   5    ©  5%c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  S  @  4%c 

No.  2    4*i@  5&c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  y4  @  2  %c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5%&  5%c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Sheep:   Wethers    5%@  6  c 

Ewes    5     ©  5%c 

Lambs    6%@  7  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed.  100  to  150  lbs.  10  ®10%c 
150  to  2.-.0  lbs   10%®10?ic 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     ©  8  c 

Boars.  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  firm  with  but  very 
little  change  since  last  reported. 
Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  11  ©12  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10  ©11  c 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  ©  9%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  ®  9%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...     9     @  9%c 

Kip    10%®ll%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    7    ©8  c 

Veal    14    ©15  c 

Calf    14    ©15  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18    ©19  c 

Dry  Bulls    15     ©16  c 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15   18     ©19  c 

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10   20    ©22  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23     ©24  c 

Fall  Lambs    50    @75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35©  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  .     1.10©  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c®  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20©  35c 

Stiecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  5,  1910. 

There  is  some  little  encouragement  to 
the  packers  in  the  fact  that  oranges  sold 
on  an  average  of  10c.  a  box  higher  in 
some  of  the  auctions  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  but  this  is  somewhat  offset  by  the 
fact  that  all  shippers  will  be  obliged  to 
ice  their  cars  from  now  on,  and  this  means 
something  like  17c.  a  box,  the  rate  being 
different  to  the  various  markets,  accord- 
ing to  distance. 

Present  auction  and  other  delivered 
prices  are  not  on  par  with  the  asking 
prices  at  this  end.  and  so  the  cash  men 
are  doing  very  little  business.  When  the 
jobber  can  buy  his  fruit  all  iced  for  $2.25 
a  box,  delivered  at  his  door,  he  is  not 
likely  to  pay  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  box  here 
and  unseen  when  he  has  on  top  of  that 
to  pay  83c.  freight  and  17c.  icing  charges. 
These  are  the  present  asking  prices  here, 
the  lower  figure  being  on  San  Gabriel  and 
Orange  county  navels,  and  the  higher  on 
Redlands  and  Highland  stock. 

Some  seedlings  sold  this  past  week  at 
$1.55,  cash,  a  box,  for  Alhambra  orchard 
run  stock,  the  fruit  to  go  out  one  car  a 
week  through  April.  W'ith  any  revival  in 
the  general  orange  demand  this  looks  like 
a  good  trade.  They  will  not  have  to  be 
iced  and  will  cost  the  buyer  something 
like  $2.35.  delivered.  There  has  been  some 
inquiry  for  sweets  this  week  and  prices 
have  been  made  at  from  $1.65  to  $1.75, 
cash,  a  box  for  orchard  run.  Orange  coun- 
ty stock.  An  inquiry  among  the  Rialto 
sweet  producers  develops  the  fact  that 
this  fruit  could  not  be  quoted  at  less  than 
$2  a  packed  box  and  under  present  mar- 
ket conditions  this  price  is  too  high.  So 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  In  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beinfe 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  In 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  vou  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  In- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Douglan  2188. 
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far  as  can  be  learned  there  have  not  been 
as  yet  any  sales  of  valencias  for  future 
delivery. 

Lemons  are  in  good  demand  at  an  ad- 
vance of  about  50c.  a  box  over  what  they 
were  bringing  last  year  at  this  time.  The 
price  range  is  wide,  from  $1.75  to  $3.25, 
according  to  grade,  general  reputation  of 
the  brand,  district,  and  whether  or  no 
they  are  tree  colored  or  cured.  Shipments 
are  a  little  heavier  than  last  year  at  this 
time. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  11,743  cars  of  oranges  and  1787  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  year.  13,350 
cars  of  oranges  and  2071  cars  of  lemons. 
A  year  ago  the  orange  shipments  went  up 
to  250  a  day,  while  this  year  the  ship- 
ments for  the  past  week  would  average 
less  than  150  cars  a  day. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning  with  this  number  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  we  are  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  technically  with 
the  great  success  of  the  world-famous 
Petaluma  poultry  community.  In  the  past 
many  glittering  generalities  have  been 
published  in  farm  and  poultry  papers 
East  and  West,  but  the  subject  has  never 
been  treated  in  a  definite  manner,  going 
to  the  heart  of  the  theme  and  demonstrat- 
ing how  it  has  been  done;  how,  In  all 
detail  the  stupendous  success  attained  in 
egg  production  at  Petaluma  has  been 
founded,  is  being  prosecuted  and  is  lead- 
ing to  greater  proportions  year  by  year. 
The  thought  that  conditions  have  arisen 
that  would  tend  to  eliminate  this  wonder- 
ful industry  is  dispelled,  and  in  fact,  the 
situation  is  so  thoroughly  covered  as  to 
readily  make  it  apparent  that  thousands 
of  similar  communities  can  be  built  up  in 
California  and  on  the  Coast,  without  detri- 
ment to  each  other,  in  a  brief  space  of 
time.  These  interesting  articles,  illus- 
trated, cover  13  chapters  and  are  written 
and  compiled  by  M.  Russell  James,  un- 
disputed poultry  authority,  who  has  spent 
several  weeks  in  and  around  Petaluma 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  with  this 
end  in  view.  These  chapters  will  inter- 
est you  immensely. 


The  well-known  steel  pipe  and  tank 
manufacturing  firm  of  Francis  Smith  & 
Co.,  with  offices  on  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  sold  to  and  absorbed 
by  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  latter  has  been  for  years  a 
very  successful  corporation,  and  in  tak- 


ing charge  of  the  Francis  Smith  business, 
will  conduct  it  here  the  same  as  before, 
ultimately  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
Brannan  street  works,  which  Mr.  Smith 
erected  and  equipped  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Talbott,  manager  and  leading 
spirit  in  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  in  direct  charge  in 
San  Francisco,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mobius, 
who  was  for  years  Mr.  Smith's  trusted 
lieutenant.  The  new  departure  will  be 
called  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  suc- 
cessors of  Francis  Smith,  and  will  at  once 
install  additional  equipment  and  manu- 
facture steel  pipe  on  a  much  larger  scale. 


The  Bihn  Bros.'  Hatchery,  Petaluma, 
is  the  busiest  place  in  Sonoma  county, 
apparently.  This  firm  wholesales  its  pro- 
duct only  and  the  product  is  nothing  less 
than  day-old  chicks,  shipped  in  large  or- 
ders to  the  trade  everywhere.  Here  is  a 
firm  that  utilizes  the  full  capacity  of 
their  hatchery,  which  is  95,000  chicks 
every  three  weeks.  Orders  for  5000 
chicks  a  week  are  being  regularly  shipped 
to  one  party,  and  on  May  3,  Bihn  Bros, 
will  ship  13,000  day-old  chicks  to  Los 
Angeles.  In  a  business  that  has  develop- 
ed to  such  proportions  in  a  comparatively 
few  years,  this  is  certainly  going  some. 


The  Adams  Egg  Case  Filler  factory  of 
Petaluma,  carries  an  advertisement  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  today.  This  firm 
also  manufactures  berry  boxes,  butter 
cartons  of  a  greatly  improved  kind.  We 
advise  you  to  read  the  ad.,  and  note  that 
more  will  be  said  of  these  features  in 
later  issues. 


The  Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.,  Dr.  Geo. 
D.  Coe,  manager,  has  moved  to  well-ap- 
pointed offices  on  the  second  floor  of  1112 
Market  street.  Dr.  Coe  is  branching  out, 
and  is  fitting  up  neat  offices  and  labora- 
tory. This  company  stands  well  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


SCHMEISER    AUTOMATIC  DERRICK. 

Throughout  the  entire  Sacramento  val- 
ley there  is  a  great  deal  of  volunteer 
which  will  nearly  all  be  cut  for  hay, 
promising  a  very  heavy  crop.  With  the 
present  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  the  farm- 
er will  probably  experience  trouble  in 
securing  sufficient  help.  Having  this  in 
view,  he  must  be  prepared  to  be  equipped 
with  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  tools 


with  which  to  curtail  all  manual  labor  as 
much  as  possible.  When  hay,  either  al- 
falfa or  grain,  is  sufficiently  cured  in  the 
shock  to  allow  of  stacking,  it  should  be 
put  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  both  to 
allow  the  growing  of  another  crop  on  the 
ground,  if  so  desired,  and  to  get  the  hay 
in  such  shape  that  it  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  a  rain,  as  it  would  be  were  it 
left  in  the  shociv.  When  the  ordinary 
methods  of  haying  are  used,  harvest,  fol- 
lowing as  quickly  as  it  does  upon  hay- 
ing, usually  finds  much  hay  in  the  shock, 
that  must  lie  there  until  harvest  is  over, 
because  of  lack  of  time  to  move  it.  This 
dries  out  and  bleaches  the  hay,  making 
a  poorer  quality  of  it  and  depreciating  its 
value.  With  the  proper  tools  the  hay 
may  be  stacked  very  quickly.  We  show 
in  their  advertisement  an  illustration  of 
hay  being  stacked  with  a  Schmeiser  Au- 


tomatic Derrick,  which  handles  the  hay 
very  rapidly,  putting  it  in  such  shape 
that  rain  will  not  penetrate  to  any  great 
extent,  nor  will  it  bleach  and  dry  out. 
This  derrick  seems  to  meet  the  many  re- 
quirements of  a  stacker;  it  is  mounted 
on  wheels  like  a  wagon,  can  be  moved 
as  easily  as  a  wagon,  and  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  stand  upright  without  guy  ropes 
or  staking,  when  either  fork  or  net  is 
used.  This  saves  both  time  and  labor  in 
raising  a  derrick,  each  of  which  is  a 
large  item  in  haying  time.  Last  season, 
with  one  derrick  each,  several  farmers 
have  in  one  day  put  100  tons  of  hay  in 
stacks,  and  700  tons  of  hay  were  stacked 
for  30c.  per  ton.  The  derrick  is  not  only 
good  for  stacking,  but  will  take  the  hay 
out  of  the  stack  and  load  it  on  to  wagons. 
It  loads  baled  hay  very  rapidly  and  really 
makes  play  of  that  usually  hard  work. 


ROSTROM'S 

"      WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 


enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4li0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TtiLESi  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION,  DITCHING,  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE,  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  in  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  (or  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 

THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
-1    ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 

ALL  KINDS   OF    MACHINERY                        niVON  PAI 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE.                        UIAV"'  \TkL,. 
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APRIL  5TH,  1910 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 

OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Have  taken  over  the  business  of  Francis  Smith  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

Riveted  Steel  and  Iron  Pipe  in  all  its  branches. 

OIL  and  WATER  TANKS  and  GENERAL 

SHEET  STEEL  WORK 

The  new  Company  will  in  every  way  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  Business  Dealing  of  Francis  Smith  &  Co. 

OFFICE,  9  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  0.  1910. 


A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

■Send  Tor  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.  IV s  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WMfoWSf*  vs.  The  Water  Way 

THE  WATER  WAY.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  many 
hundred  builders  of  water  cooled  engines- they  are  all  alike— dltl'er- 
Ing  only  in  trade  name?  Price  Is  the  water  cooled  man's  only 
Inducement.  The  cheapest  engine  pays  the  manufacturer  the  largest 
profits,  because  It  is  from  him  you  have  to  buy  your  repairs  and  pay 
his  price. 

THE  NEW  WAY  is  a  high  grade  Patented  Specialty— its  builders 
can  build  an  honest  engine  because  they  are  not  forced  to  cut  price 
and  sacrifice  quality— it's  guaranteed  to  operate  on  less  fuel,  to  be 
better  built,  to  do  more  and  harder  work  and  last  longer  than  any 
water  cooled  engine  ever  built. 
Why  risk  your  money  therefore  on  a  cheap  unreliable  water  cooled 
engine  when  the  same  money  spread  out  over  a  year's  time  will  get  an  absolutely  reliable 
fully  guaranteed  Quality  Engine?   It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  Catalog G. 


The  best  costs  less  in 

the  long  run. 
Huy  a  "  New  Way." 


HENSHAW,  BULKLEY  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  I'ump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bull. -tin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  124  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICIL  FUM» 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  9S1-9S5  N.  Main  St.                       Us  Angeles,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  KuglneB  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  Hie  Price  in  Two— by  buying  Qasollne  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St.,   San  Fronclsco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Ffanclsco  and  Log  Angeles 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
**■  or  Tile  Moulds 


BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

LargeBt  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  560  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  in  •  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  instructions  furnlBhed  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prlceB.   Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Kirai.  Press. 


This  20 
Pkg.  IO  t 


■■■■■■■■■II 


WEARS  TWICE  AS  LONG  AS  TWICE  AS  MUCH  OF  ANY  OTHER  GREASE. 

In  order  to  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  buy  a 
large  20  ounce  package  for  ten  cents,  and  see  how  long  it  lasts. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  2 
THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY   MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


Here  Is  The  Best 
And  Most  Convenient  Tool 
On  A  Ranch 

to  save  hard  work  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
Portable  Automatic  Derrick  that  will  save  lots 
of  hard  work  during  haying  time  and  also  lots 
of  hard  dollars.  It  is  a  California  product 
made  for  the  California  farmer;  every  one 
should  own  one  of  these  DERRICKS.  For 
further  information  write  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 
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AND    CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXXIX.    No.  16. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  16,  19 JO. 

Fortieth  Year. 

The  Importance  of  Sugar  Beets 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess 
By  Mr.  Paul  Parker. 

"Whoever  designated  sugar  as  "concentrated 
sunshine,  air  and  water",  should  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  called  the  raising  of  beets,  necessary  to 
produce  this  sugar,  concentrated  slavery,  brains 
and  work,  for  if  any  crop  requires  one  to  keep 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone  it  is  the  sugar  beet. 
After  the  seed  is  once  in  the  ground,  there  is  no 
let  up  until  it  is  on  the  scales  of  the  sugar  com- 
pany. It  has  this  advantage,  however,  in  that  the 
more  one  works,  so  will  the  grower's  profits  in- 
crease in  proportion,  because  the  beet  certainly 
responds  to  care  and  cultivation,  and  amply  re- 
pays all  who  give  it  the  necessary  attention. 

To  California  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had 


and  thereby  pays  out  large  sums  each  year  for 
help  and  maintenance. 

Where  one  does  not  like  the  price  which  is  be- 
ing paid  him,  he  can  stop  raising  beets  and  grow 
something  which  he  thinks  will  pay  better.  In 
this  regard  it  may  be  said  that  five  dollars  a  ton 
is  the  least  price  which  a  beet  grower  should  con- 
sider, as  they  are  worth  all  of  that.  When  beets 
are  sold  at  this  price,  a  fair  profit  is  assured,  as 
the  average  crop  is  15  tons  to  the  acre,  and  it 
costs  about  $20  to  $25  to  plant,  care  and  harvest 
an  acre. 

The  two  great  disadvantages  of  beet  raising 
are  the  beet  blight  and  the  labor  problem.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  effective  remedy  found 
which  will  eradicate  the  fungus  which  grows  in 
the  crown  of  the  beet,  and  causes  it  to  shrink- 
away,  although  some  of  the  sugar  companies 
claim  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  problem 
is  solved. 


periods  so  that  the  beet  grower  either  has  to  pay 
the  increased  wage  or  lose  his  entire  crop.  The 
Spreckels  Company  had  so  much  trouble  in  this 
regard  that  they  have  substituted  Hindoos  to 
work  in  the  beet  fields,  but  as  they  are  an  un- 
known quantity,  their  work  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  many  farmers  who  will  not  raise  beets 
under  the  present  difficulties  of  getting  suitable 
labor  for  the  beet  fields. 

Sugar  beets  require  good  soil  so  that  the  tap 
root  of  tlie  beet  will  go  straight  down.  Where 
the  ground  is  hard,  the  beets  have  a  tendency  to 
become  stringy  and  curl  up.  Occasionally  this 
happens  in  good  soil  where  water  is  put  on  at 
the  wrong  time  and  the  beet  does  not  go  down- 
ward to  get  its  moisture  but  sends  out  rootlets 
from  the  side  of  the  plant.  Beets  in  this  condi- 
tion are  not  wanted  by  the  sugar  factory  as  they 
are  woody.  The  beet  which  the  sugar  factories 
prefer  is  one  which  weighs  about  two  or  three 


A  Bunch  of  Pulp  Fed  Moneymakers  at  Spreckels,  Monterey  County. 


the  lirst  successful  sugar  mill  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  built  at  Alvarado  in  1879,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  boasts  of  the  largest  mill  in 
the  world — the  Spreckels  factory  at  Salinas. 
Since  then  sugar  mills  have  been  erected  all  over 
the  Pacific  Coast,  due  to  the  many  advantages 
from  such  factories  in  a  community. 

Sugar  factories  are  great  helps  to  the  live  stock 
growers,  and  dairymen  through  the  excellent  feed 
which  the  by-products  affords,  and  of  which  men- 
tion will  be  made  later  on  in  this  article. 

Other  advantages  of  sugar  factories  to  an  agri- 
cultural community  are  that  the  raisers  of  beets 
are  not  put  on  a  speculative  market,  the  grower 
gets  his  contract  price  whether  there  is  an  over- 
production of  beets  or  scarcity.  It  also  teaches 
the  farmers  the  importance  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, and  gives  them  pointers  which  can  be  used 
in  growing  other  crops. 

The  grower  always  has  the  help  of  skilled  agri- 
culturists who  are  paid  by  the  sugar  companies 
to  instruct  them  in  the  best  and  latest  methods  of 
growing  beets.  This  industry  also  puts  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  in  a  rural  district. 


Hut  the  greatest  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  beet 
grower  today  is  the  labor  problem.  Work  in  the 
beet  fields  is  hard,  nasty,  tedious  labor  at  the 
best.  Most  of  it  has  to  be  done  on  the  knees. 
Hence  coolie  labor  is  about  the  only  kind  which 
will  do  this  drudgery.  Labor  at  certain  periods 
of  the  beets'  existence  is  absolutely  essential ;  one 
of  these  is  when  the  beets  need  thinning  and 
bunching.  If  allowed  to  go  too  long  the  roots 
intertwine  and  the  crop  is  lost.  Another  import- 
ant period  is  the  time  when  the  beets  arc  ready 
for  topping,  especially  when  winter  is  drawing 
on  and  a  rain  will  put  the  ground  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  the  beets  can  not  be  hauled.  Even 
when  the  beets  can  be  taken  to  the  factory,  the 
growers  are  usually  docked  heavily  for  beets 
with  mud  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  for  the  loss 
in  sugar  content  in  the  beet  due  to  the  rain.  So 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  dependable  labor  is 
necessary  to  grow  beets  successfully. 

The  Chinese  were  the  best  help  the  beet  grow- 
ers ever  had,  and  when  the  Japs  finally  surplant- 
ed  them  there  was  continual  trouble  caused  by 
the  Japs  striking  for  more  pay  just  at  the  critical 


pounds  when  topped.  Big  beets  are  not  wanted 
as  the  sugar  content  is  very  small  and  they  are 
pithy.  A  beet  needs  a  great  deal  of  moisture  and 
this  is  best  kept  by  many  cultivations  and  deep 
plowing. 

The  by-products  of  the  beet  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  stockmen  as  they  eoine  just  at  that 
period  in  the  season  when  there  is  no  green  feed. 
The  first  product  of  the  beet  field  is  the  tops  or 
crowns  which  are  cut  off  and  left  on  the  ground. 
They  can  either  be  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  or  to 
feed  stock.  The  sugar  companies  and  owners  of 
land  are  now  placing  in  their  leases  provisions 
which  prohibit  growers  from  removing  the  tops 
from  the  lield  as  they  claim  there  is  too  much 
nutriment  taken  out  and  the  future  crops  are  ma- 
terially lessened.  A  recent  decision  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  Monterey  county  courts 
which  forbids  lessees  from  taking  tops  off  the 
ground  and  feeding  them  elsewhere. 

licet  tops  make  excellent  feed  for  live  stock, 
especially  dairy  cows,  as  they  increase  the  flow 
of  milk  and  make  the  butter  firm  and  hard.  There 
(Continued  on  Page  SOS.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  m.,  Apr.  12,  1910: 
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66 
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8an  Diego  
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The  Week. 


The  rainy  season  is  approaching  its  latter  end 
with  exceedingly  favorable  conditions  thns  far. 
There  is  a  good  degree  of  moisture  without  very 
high  temperature  which  sometimes  turns  it  into 
fungus  promotion  and  there  has  also  been  a  free- 
dom from  dry  northers  which  often  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  late  rains.  Temperatures  have 
also  remained  above  the  frost  line  and  "good 
growing  weather"  has  generally  prevailed.  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  output  of  grain  and  grain  hay 
would  be  most  gratifying  in  volume  and  quality, 
and  that  the  farmers  would  be  in  the  market  for 
an  amount  of  harvesting  machinery  and  supplies, 
and  that  every  kind  of  a  wheel  that  goes  round 
to  get  value  oilt  of  field  crops,  and  every  kind  of 
thing  which  makes  those  wheels  go  round  so  as 
to  get  a  maximum  of  service  with  a  minimum 
of  labor  would  receive  generous  patronage  this 
year — providing  those  who  have  such  desirable 
things  to  sell  will  only  have  enterprise  enough  to 
let  the  farmers  know  where  they  are  and  what 
they  have  which  will  help  the  farmer  in  his  in- 
gathering. Our  agricultural  papers  have  the 
farmer's  eye  and  that  eye  would  twinkle  now  over 
a  good  up-to-date  advertisement  of  a  good  ma- 
chine, or  a  good  wagon,  or  a  good  lot  of  grain 
sacks,  while  it  would  be  dull  above  the  most  elo- 
quent editorial  paragraph  that  was  ever  written. 
We  hate  to  make  the  knowledgment  that  this  is 
a  time  when  our  editorial  pearls  turn  to  putty,  but 
we  have  sense  to  know  when  we  are  beaten,  and 
we  are  painfully  aware  that,  as  conditions  now 
are,  the  best  service  our  journal  can  render  the 
farmer  is  to  tell  him  where  to  buy  the  things  he 
needs  to  get  his  money  out  of  his  crop. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  farmers  are 
more  widely  awake  on  the  subject  of  improved 
farm  machinery,  appliances  and  supplies  than 
they  ever  were  before.  If  one  confines  his  reading 
to  such  agriculture  as  he  finds  in  the  "literary" 
journals  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  advance  of 
agriculture  is  chiefly  due  to  science  as  embodied 
in  farming  policies,  or  that  the  wonderful  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  agriculture  are  due  to  a 
new  point  of  view.  This  is  true,  in  a  way  and  in 
a  irtost  important  way.  but  it  is  only  true  to  a  cer- 


tain point  or  degree.    Agriculture  is  like  religion 
in  that  faith  without  works  is  dead.    To  have 
revelations  of  new   farming   policies   and  new 
points  of  view  is  essential  to  progress,  but  they 
are  not  the  effective  agencies  by  the  use  of  which 
progress  is  attained.   The  idealistic  philosophy  of 
agriculture  must   embody  itself   in  materialistic 
philosophy  before  wisdom  and  the  attainment  of 
its  results  can  coincide.    Most  views  of  higher 
agriculture  do  not  include  enough  of  work  nor 
enough  of  science,   but   are   impressionist  and 
vague.    For  example,  the  yen  era  1  reader  who  is 
getting    excited    about    agriculture  recognizes 
breeding,  and  protection  of  plants  and  animals  as 
conceptions  fundamental  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, but  does  not  appreciate  the  effort  needed  to 
reduce  these  conceptions  to  working  forms.  He 
becomes  enthusiastic  over  a  science  of  tillage  and 
forgets  the  means  of  its  application.   The  result  is 
that  the  old  farmer  who  gets  a  hint  of  better  agri- 
culture  than  he  has  pursued,  and  the  new  farmer 
who  has  been  taught  by  the  general  writers  that 
agriculture  is  great  and  easy,  are  both  apt  to  con- 
elude  that  all  they  need  to  wallow  in  wealth  is  to 
change  their  dreams  and  desired  results  will  fol- 
low.   The  outcome  from  this  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  the  exaltation,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  limitation  of  the  science  of  agriculture;  such 
Limitation,  in  fact,  that  full  exaltation  is  hope- 
lessly precluded.   One  manifestation  of  this  is  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  services  of  those  who  are 
providing  implements  and  appliances,  machines 
and  materials  which  embody  the  improvements 
and  meet  the  requirements  of  better  farming  be- 
cause they  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor,  and  se- 
cure the  advantage   of  newly   available  power 
toward  results  scientifically  demonstrated  to  be 
possible.    The  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
these  essential  aids  to  better  farming  are  chiefly  to 
blame  for  the  fact  that  their  work  is  not  better 
patronized  and  appreciated,  and  to  blame  also  for 
the  other  fact  that  so  many  are  dreaming  of  bet- 
ter farming  and  so  few  are  doing  it.    There  are 
notable  exceptions  to  this  claim,  of  course,  as  the 
advertising  pages  of    this  and  other  progressive 
agricultural  journals  show,  but  we  believe  it  is 
true  that  manufacturers  and  producers  as  a  class 
are  not  serving  their  industry   as  they  should, 
either  in  the  manner  or  matter  of  their  advertis- 
ing.   Some  of  them  have  caught  the  fever  of 
sumptuous  display  and  costly  color  printing  in  the 
effort  to  reflect  the  present  sensational  phase  of 
the  interest  in  agriculture  and  thus  strengthen  the 
conviction  of  the  solid  and  conservative  farmer 
that  the  whole  exaltation  of  agriculture  is  a  fitfull 
dream.    Their   business    announcements  rival  in 
style  and  exaggeration  the  "literature"  of  the 
summer  resorts  and  they  catch  the  same  kind  of 
"farmers."    Meantime  the  multitude  of  serious, 
careful  men  and  women  who  need  help  toward 
better  farming  and  diligently  study  the  bona  fide 
agricultural  press  to  secure  such  help,  are  denied 
full  progress  because  they  do  not  see  enough  calm 
and  clear  announcements  of  the  devices  and  ma- 
terials which  are  essential  to  the  application  of 
the  truth  which  they  are  coming  to  know.  What 
this  country  needs  is  better  agriculture  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  land,  and  the  wisdom 
to  use  it.  and  in  the  hands  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  being  trained  to  greater  wis- 
dom of  the  same  kind.    The  means  toward  such 
better  agriculture  should  be  regularly  set  forth 
in  journals  which  such  farmers  regularly  read  and 
respect,  and  not  blown  into  publications  which 
real  farmers  seldom  see,  and  which  are  indulging 
in  an  agricultural   masquerade   for   the  money 
there  is  in  it.    Meantime  agriculture  is  not  ad- 
vanced as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  never  can  be  by 


such  sensational  promotion  as  these  journals  un- 
dertake and  perhaps  honestly  believe  in. 


i 


Lest  some  may  doubt  whether  our  arraignment 
is  fair,  consider  this  which  we  cut  from  such  a 
publication:  "A  man  of  Minneapolis  goes  into 
South  Dakota  to  claim  the  homestead  to  which  he 
is  entitled  as  one  of  the  winners  in  the  Cheyenne 
and  Standing  Rock  Indian  reservation  land  draw- 
ing, he  will  start  operations  which  will  mark  a 
departure  from  the  established  custom  in  agricul- 
ture. He  will  take  with  him  a  gasoline  traction 
plow,  and  starting  out  from  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  two  great  headlights,  which  will 
throw  a  streak  of  white  out  over  the  turf.  The 
keen  blades  of  the  plow  will  follow  the  path  of 
light,  and  a  grazing  plot  will  be  turned  into  acres 
of  broad,  brown  furrows  between  sunset  and 
dawn.  He  intends  to  go  into  the  plowing  busi- 
ness on  a  contract  scale.  He  is  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Homesteaders'  club,  in  which  about  1,500 
'near  farmers'  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
are  represented,  and  he  intends  to  relieve  the 
homeseekers  of  trouble  and  to  work  night  and 
day  behind  his  gasoline  plow  until  the  quarter 
sections  of  the  newcomers  have  been  turned  into 
farms,  ready  for  the  seed." 


Now  power  plowing  outfits  are  good  things  and 
will  doubtless  come  into  wider  use  whether  they 
are  operated  with  gasoline  or  'pith  other  juices, 
and  they  should  be  advertised  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  availability  and  economy.  They  can 
get  cheaply  a  depth  and  quality  of  tillage  which 
are  very  desirable.  But  announcements  which 
connect  them  up  in  this  sensational  way  post- 
pones the  date  of  their  wider  employment.  It  en- 
courages the  large  group  of  city  people  to  think 
they  can  bunko  Uncle  Sam  out  of  his  requirements 
of  work  by  actual  settlers,  and  to  believe  them- 
selves farmers  in  a  new  and  better  way — which 
may  be  to  arrange  for  working  day  and  night 
when  from  dawn  to  dark  has  been  thought  enough 
by  the  old  standards.  Night  work  is.  however,  as 
desirable  in  agriculture  as  in  other  lines  when 
conditions  are  just  right  for  it,  and  is  not  alto- 
gether new,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  but  to  go 
from  a  moderate  fact  which  is  commendable,  to  a 
sensational  exaggeration  of  it  is  where  the  trouble 
lies,  and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  it  dangerous 
in  its  effect  upon  minds  which  delight  in  wonders. 
It  is  not  the  proper  basis  upon  which  to  advance 
the  claims  of  improved  agricultural  machinery. 


But  speaking  of  exaggeration  and  referring  to 
our  recent  comments  on  the  settlement  of  Canada, 
it  does  really  appear  that  the  Americans  who  are 
going  to  the  north  are  not  to  have  a  peaceful  con- 
quest, for  it  looks  as  though  the  British  might 
take  Canada  as  the  Dutch  did  Holland.  The 
cable  says  that  the  Canadian  Immigration  Office 
in  London  is  unceasing  in  its  efforts  to  get  people 
to  moving.  It  publishes  a  striking  advertisement 
as  representing  Canada  as  a  huge  funnel  out  of 
which  grain  is  pouring  into  Great  Britain.  "Can- 
ada," it  says,  "offers  you  160  fat  and  fertile 
acres  for  nothing.  It  is  a  land  of  glorious  sun- 
shine and  opportunity.  Wheat  costs  $7.20  an 
acre  to  raise,  and  sells  for  $14.40.  Two  years'  rent 
of  an  English  farm  will  purchase  a  free-hold  of 
improved  land  of  equal  area  in  Canada,  where 
field  crops  brought  to  the  farmers  in  1909  six 
hundred  million  dollars."  That  is  going  some,  as 
the  boys  say,  but  they  neglected  to  say  how  much 
they  would  make  if  they  worked  both  day  and 
night  as  they  propose  to  do  in  Dakota. 


The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative 
Union,  which  is,  we  understand,  the  largest  farm- 
ers' organization  in  the  United  States,  and  is  act- 
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ively  at  work  in  California,  has  taken  a  stand 
against  what  is  called  the  "National  Liberal  Im- 
migration League,"  which  proposes  to  promote 
immigration,  but  to  direct  the  catch  to  parts  of 
the  country  where  labor  is  most  needed.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  way  to  put  people  where 
they  are  needed  and  to  distribute  foreign  ele- 
ments in  assimilable  quantities  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  seems  that  the  character  of  the 
immigrants  now  coming  most  freely  is  of  a  kind 
which  makes  such  additions  to  our  population  un- 
desirable on  any  terms.  The  statement  circulated 
by  the  Union  is  in  this  form:  "It  is  true  that 
immigration  is  desirable,  provided  that  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  immigration.  There  was  a  'stream 
of  human  brawn,  energy  and  mentality'  from 
abroad  up  to  1880  or  1890  of  distinct  value  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  valuable  because  it  was 
largely  of  the  stocks  dominating  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  character  of  immigration  changed 
radically,  and  since  then  the  dominant  elements 
in  the  swelling  flood  have  been  composed  largely 
of  persons  unfit  for  admission  to  this  country. 
Many  of  them  are  of  a  class  that  remain  alien  in 
whatever  country  they  settle  and  are  never  as- 
similable. Nothing  should  be  done  by  this  country 
to  make  such  immigration  easier." 


Evidently  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  immi- 
grants is  a  very  broad  and  deep  question.  We 
may  have  a  chance  to  look  more  deeply  into  the 
attitude  of  the  Farmers'  Union  at  another  time. 
A  regular  reader  wrote  us  the  other  day  that  he 
believed  the  question  of  adequate  farm  labor  w*as 
rather  one  of  the  treatment  of  the  laborer  than  of 
anything  else.  That  is  the  usual  answer  when 
lack  of  help  is  complained  of.  It  does  not  cover 
the  situation.  Some  help  is  not  treated  well,  and 
some  employers  are  not  treated  well,  and  one  has 
as  much  right  to  complain  as  the  other,  and  neith- 
er complaint  meets  the  conditions.  Those  who 
claim  that  the  laborer  is  not  treated  well  in  Cali- 
fornia nearly  always  mention  some  place  where 
they  are  well  treated — generally  back  East.  And 
yet  labor  back  East  is  as  scarce  and  disappointing 
as  it,  is  on  this  coast.  It  is  a  general  condition 
which  is  no)  affected  apparently  by  local  condi- 
tions. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Rooting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  depths  of  rooting  of  various 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees  in  California?  I 
have  been  told  that  the  orange  tree  only  extends 
its  roots  down  about  2%  to  3  feet,  while  others 
state  they  will  go  as  far  as  20  feet,  also  have 
their  various  statements  regarding  the  depth  of 
the  roots  of  walnut  and  apple  trees,  etc. — En- 
quirer, Los  Angeles. 

There  is  a  deeper  rooting  of  fruit  trees,  as  a 
rule,  in  California  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  be- 
cause soils  are  usually  deeper  and  welcome  such 
root  extension.  Although  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  rooting  habit  of  different  trees,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, the  almond  roots  much  deeper  than  the 
peach  where  both  have  the  same  chance  to  go 
down,  there  is  no  such  definite  arbitrary  limit  to 
the  rooting  as  your  inquiry  would  indicate,  and 
which  certain  trees  would  maintain  under  all 
conditions.  If  the  soil  is  deep,  shallow  rooting 
plants  show  a  tendency  to  go  downward,  and  if 
the  soil  is  shallow,  deeper  rooting  plants  take  on 
a  shallow  and  more  horizontal  root  development. 
No  one  can  say  that  any  plant  roots  three  feet 
and  any  other  plant  twenty  feet,  because  it  would 
depend  upon  conditions.    Still  it  is  right  to  say 


that  orange  trees  do  usually  confine  their  rooting 
to  the  upper  strata  of  the  soil,  while  other  trees, 
like  the  almond,  as  already  mentioned,  will  go 
two  or  three  times  the  depth  if  it  can.  The  same 
is  probably  true  of  the  apple  and  walnut;  the 
apple  being  more  like  the  orange  and  the  walnut 
more  like  the  almond.  The  rooting  of  a  tree  de- 
pends also  upon  the  stock  upon  which  it  is 
worked  and  the  root  is  not  always  of  its  own 
kind,  as  for  instance,  the  peach  on  the  almond, 
the  orange  on  the  pomelo,  etc.,  etc.  We  can  only 
give  you  this  general  statement  at  the  moment. 
The  Experiment  Station  has  been  making  some 
root  studies  recently,  of  which  definite  results, 
measurements,  etc.,  may  be  published  at  some 
future  time. 


Inhospitable  Soil  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  find  out  what  dis- 
ease is  on  the  apricot  twig  I  send,  and  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  I  cut  a  little  branch  so  you  can 
see  how  it  acts.  It  began  to  grow  and  then  the 
leaves  or  buds  died.  The  trees  have  been  sprayed 
twice.  It  is  in  all  apricot  orchards,  and  the  peo- 
ple don't  know  what  to  do  with  the  trees.  Please 
tell  me  what  is  to  be  done. — Farmer,  Kingsburg. 

The  trouble  with  your  apricot  trees  is  in  the 
roots,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  being  helped  by 
any  spray.  The  roots  are  suffering  either  from 
standing  water  or  from  alkali,  or  they  were  al- 
lowed to  become  too  dry  at  the  close  of  the  last 
season.  Any  of  these  conditions  will  produce 
root  failure,  which  often  manifests  itself  by  gum- 
ming and  by  failure  of  the  young  growth  soon 
after  it  starts  out.  The  tree  may  be  helped  to 
grow  by  cutting  back  the  top  severely  to  reduce 
evaporation  until  the  root  hairs  may  be  restored, . 
but  in  bad  cases  the  trees  will  die  in  spite  of  any- 
thing which  can  be  done  now.  The  moisture  sup- 
ply of  the  ti'ccs  must  be  made  more  regular. 

Beans  in  Stanislaus. 

To  the  Editor :  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
plant  beans  in  Stanislaus  county?  Will  early 
planting  be  conductive  to  the  bean  weevil? 
What  varieties  would  you  recommend? — J.  A. 
<  'over,  Modesto. 

Conditions  determining  the  times  for  planting 
beans  are  described  quite  in  detail  in  the  part  of 
the  Bean  Chapter  of  California  Vegetables  which 
was  printed  in  our  issue  of  February  5.  Nearly 
all  our  commercial  beans  are  of  the  phaseolus 
varieties  (kidneys,  Limas,  etc.),  and  they  are 
tender  and  cannot  be  planted  until  frosts  arc 
over  in  each  locality;  therefore  each  locality  has 
to  decide  its  own  bean  planting  time,  which 
wrould  probably  be  the  last  week  of  April  or  first 
of  May  with  you.  The  broad  beans,  especially 
the  Portuguese  bean,  are  more  hardy  and  might 
grow  all  winter  with  you,  except  in  Low,  frosty 
places  perhaps.  The  most  satisfactory  bean  for  a 
large  commercial  product  in  your  valley  is  the 
pink  bean.  It  endures  dry  heat  better  than  the 
white  beans  which  are  chiefly  grown  on  the  moist 
lands  of  the  reclaimed  tule  islands.  We  are  not 
aware  how  an  early  start  affects  the  weevil. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  give  his  observation  on 
that  point. 

Paint  for  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor:  Two  years  ago  I  grafted  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  walnuts  on  the  California  black 
walnut,  putting  in  two  scions,  but  leaving  only 
one  to  form  the  tree.  Now,  where  the  other  graft 
was  put  in  it  left  a  kind  of  old  dry  stump  which 
I  sawed  off  and  painted  over  with  ordinary  white 
or  gray  paint,  thinning  it  a  little  with  linseed  oil 
and  turpentine.  Since  doing  this  I  was  told  that 
unless  I  wrap  these  places  with  something,  the 
paint  will  kill  the  trees.  The  trees  are  seven 
years  old.  Kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  paint  on  the  tree— Subscriber,  Concord,  Cal. 

Our  experience  does  not  agree  with  the  ad\  ' ■«■ 
you  have  received.    Such  treatment  of  wounds 


does  not  necessitate  wrapping,  it  is  rather  a  sub- 
stitute for  wrapping  and  superior  to  it.  We 
should,  however,  use  rather  a  thick  paint  and 
apply  in  amount  too  small  to  run,  and  would  pre- 
fer to  leave  out  the  turpentine,  although  it  would 
probably  evaporate  before  doing  injury. 

Broom  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  (Jan  you  give  me  address  of  a 
seed  house  that  sells  broom  corn  seed?  I  would 
like  to  plant  about  15  or  20  lbs.  of  the  dwarf, 
which  we  raised  in  Kansas.  Do  you  know  how  it 
does  in  California? — J.  A.  Oyer,  Denair. 

The  California  seed  catalogues  which  we  have 
at  hand  only  offer  the  Improved  Evergreen,  a  tall 
variety  which  does  well  in  the  interior  regions 
of  California  where  it  has  mosture  enough  to 
develop  well  and  make  a  long,  straight  brush. 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  tell  us  how  the  Dwarf 
behaves  in  his  experience.  Only  trial  can  show 
whether  it  is  worth  growing  here  as  it  is  in  Kan- 
sas. Any  California  seedsman  advertising  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  could  get  you  what  seed  you 
want  from  some  Kansas  house. 


Bees  and  Productiveness. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  bees  working  on  the  blos- 
soms of  fruit  trees  have  any  effect  on  them  so 
that  no  fruit  is  produced  from  those  blossoms  .' 
Also,  do  bees  cause  alfalfa  to  produce  less  seed 
than  if  there  were  no  bees  working  on  the  bios- 
some? — Harry  Cross,  Calexico. 

Certainly  not.  They  make  more  fruit  and 
more  seed  through  their  promotion  of  pollination, 
without  which  we  would  not  get  much  of  either. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  TO 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

(Continued  From  Page  SOI.) 

is  usually  about  four  or  five  tons  of  green  tops 
per  acre,  and  is  worth  about  $1.2.">  per  ton.  It  is 
not  best  to  feed  green  tops,  however,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  scour  the  animals.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  wither  and  dry  out,  and 
there  is  no  damage  or  any  ill  effects. 

The  danger  in  feeding  heel  tops  is  from  the 
.cattle  choking  on  the  crowns,  and  if  animals  are 
not  watched  which  are  feeding  on  them,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  loss,  especially  when  first  put  in  the. 
fields.  Experienced  stockmen  make  it  a  practice 
to  give  the  herders  long  stiff  rubber  hose  with 
which  they  dislodge  the  beets  from  the  throats 
of  the  animals. 

Beet  pulp,  another  of  the  by-products  of  the 
sugar  beet,  is  one  of  the  coming  cattle  feeds  on 
the  coast.  When  put  in  a  silo,  it  can  be  kept  for 
months  and  cattle  fed  on  it  make  wonderful 
gains.  The  average  cost  is  about  50  cents  a  ton. 
but  its  actual  value  is  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  this,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the 
sugar  companies  are  charging  this  price,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  competition  already  among  the 
largest  feeders  on  the  coast  to  get  control  of  this 
cheap  feed. 

From  eighty  to  one  hundred  twenty  pounds  of 
pulp  a  day  is  fed  each  animal,  it  depending  en- 
tirely on  whether  the  pulp  is  cured  or  not.  Cured 
pulp  is  not  fed  in  such  large  quantities  as  I  he 
fresh,  which  is  about  80  per  cent  water.  Along 
with  the  pulp  some  roughage  or  hay  must  be  fed. 
The  amount  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
animal,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  ha\ 
and  the  size  of  the  animal.  Since  beet  pulp  fed 
cattle  are  being  sent  on  the  market  in  such  Large 
numbers,  and  some  of  them  so  poorly  finished, 
the  butchers  will  be  requiring  more  hay  and 
grain  being  fed  these  animals  as  beet  pulp  cattle 
shrink  a  great  deal  if  sent  on  a  very  long  jour- 
ney. Cattle  fed  on  this  pulp  take- on  the  light 
color  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  butchers  and 
makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  retail  markets. 
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Horticulture. 


WALNUT  VARIETIES. 


By  Professor  R.  B.  smith.  Superintendent  <>f  Univer- 
sity Experimenl  Stations  in  Southern  California. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 

The  production  of  nuts  with  imperfectly  formed 
shells,  commonly  called  "perforation,"  is  com- 
mon in  some  trees  and  not  in  others.  This  trouble 
is  serious  enough  to  warrant  its  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  product  to  be  ex- 
pected varies  widely,  but  it  may  be  said  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  the  ideal  walnut  tree  ought  to  pro- 
duce at  least  200  pounds  of  nuts  per  year  when 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Many  trees 
exceed  this,  although  the  average  of  even  the  best 
present  orchards  is  far  below  it.  No  variety 
should  be  considered  as  at  all  satisfactory  which 
produces  less  than  100  pounds. 

Quality.  High  quality  in  walnuts  is  extremely 
desirable  as  in  any  other  fruit,  but  one  should 
avoid  the  common  inistake  of  judging  a  variety 
by  a  few  sample  nuts  without  having  any  idea  of 
the  amount  which  it  will  produce  in  his  particular 
locality. 

Size. — The  ideal  walnut  is  moderately  but  not 
excessively  large.  In  commercial  grading  all  nuts 
which  will  not  pass  through  a  ll/w  inch  screen 
go  into  the  first  grade.  Nuts  slightly  larger  than 
this  are  desirable  and  usually  sell  at  a  premium, 
hut  extremely  large  monstrosities  have  only  a  very 
limited  demand  and  should  not  be  considered  for 
extensive  commercial  planting. 

Shape.— The  ideal  walnut  is  no1  limited  to  any 
specific  sbape,  but  it  should  be  symmetrical  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Commonly  a  nut  which  is 
rather  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex  has 
the  best  appearance. 

Surface. — A  smooth,  even  surface  is  more  de- 
sirable than  one  which  is  rough  and  deeply 
grooved. 

Thickness. — Extreme  thinness  of  shell  is  not.  as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  necessary  or  even  desir- 
able, as  the  nut  of  this  quality  will  not  stand  ship- 
ping and  rough  handling.  The  shell  should  be 
thin  enough  to  crack  with  moderate  pressure,  but 
strong  enough  to  withstand  any  ordinary  han- 
dling in  the  sack.- 

Sealing. — An  important  quality  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  shell  are  sealed 
together.  Many  otherwise  good  nuts  are  deficient 
in  this  quality,  since  they  crack  open  at  the  slight- 
est pressure  or  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  drying. 
The  ideal  walnut  should  be  thoroughly  sealed,  so 
that  it  will  not  split  open  along  the  natural  suture 
ranch  easier  than  at  any  other  point. 

Color. — Walnuts  of  a  light  yellowish  color  are 
more  desirable  than  those  which  are  dark.  The 
best  nuts  should  be  of  sufficiently  attractive  color 
to  make  bleaching  unnecessary  unless  they  become 
stained  by  rain  or  mud. 

Kernel. — The  meat  should  be  full  and  plump, 
filling  the  shell  quite  completely,  but  coming  out 
intact  from  the  halves  of  the  shell  without  diffi- 
culty. In  the  best  meated  walnuts  the  meat  equals 
or  slightly  exceeds  the  shell  in  weight.  Some  good 
mils  fall  a  little  short  of  this,  but  no  nut  should 
be  considered  satisfactory  in  this  respect  in  which 
the  meal  comprises  less  than  45%  of  the  total 
weight.  The  meat  should  be  of  light,  attractive 
color,  sweet,  "nutty"  flavor  and  rather  soft  con- 
sistency. 

Season. — The  walnuts  now  growing  in  this  State 
vary  over  several  months  in  regard  to  the  time 
their  nuts  ripen.  It  is  desirable  that  the  crop 
should  be  ready  for  harvest  as  early  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  the  nuts  into  the  holiday  market 
and  also  complete  the  harvest  before  the  rainy 
season  begins. 

To  sum  up.  then,  the  ideal  walnut  is  one  which 
al  maturity  averages  at  least  200  pounds  per  year. 
It  is  immune  to  blight,  frost,  sunburn,  perfora- 
tion, and  any  other  serious  disease  or  injury.  It 
hears  a  nut  of  moderately  large  size,  symmetrical 
shape,  smooth  surface,  medium  thickness  of  shell, 
firm  sealing  and  light  color.  The  nut  is  well 
filled  with  meat  of  light,  color  and  pleasing  taste 
and  matures  before  the  fall  rains  occur.  It  must 
sustain  these  qualities  year  after  year  and  not  be 
judged  by  the  performance  of  a  single  season, 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  variety 
will  fulfill  these  requirements  in  every  section  of 
the  State,  and.  in  fact,  it  will  probably  be  better 
even  in  a  single  orchard  to  have  more  than  one 
variety  represented.  In  practice,  too.  we  may 
scarcely  expect  to  find  varieties  of  absolute  per- 
fection in  every  respect,  but  some  will  be  so  strong 
in  certain  qualities  as  to  offset  deficiencies  in 
others. 

The  greatest  opportunities  in  the  California 
walnut  industry  at  present  lie  in  finding  the  best 
trees  QOW  existing  in  the  State  for  the  various 
sections  and  determining  their  adaptability.  The 
Experiment  Station  at  Whittier  is  engaged  in 
growing  and  testing  every  variety  offered  as  well 
as  very  many  of  its  own  selections.  We  desire  to 
locate  and  obtain  scions  and  sample  nuts  of  every 
promising  walnut  tree  in  the  State  and  in  the  case 
of  varieties  of  any  merit  will  arrange  to  test  the 
same  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner. 


AN  INTERESTING  REVIEW  OF  FIRING 
AGAINST  FROST. 

By  W.  L.  Howard,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University 
of  Missouri. 

The  problem  of  protection  from  frost  is  as  old 
as  fruit  growing.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  briefly 
review  a  few  of  the  methods  employed  in  Ihe  past. 

In  Italy,  and  also  in  France,  (doth  screens  have 
been  extensively  used  to  protect  both  trees  and 
vines  from  frosts.  The  screens  were  strung  on 
wires  stretched  on  poles.  Twelve  to  fifteen  years 
ago  screens  made  of  laths  were  used  to  cover  trees 
in  Florida.  Although  the  laths  were  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart,  they  afforded  considerable  protection 
from  frost  by  confining  the  warm  layer  of  air  to 
the  earth. 

In  California  sprinkling  devices  have  been  fitted 
to  the  tops  of  50-ft.  poles,  and  by  this  means  the 
air  was  filled  with  a  fine  spray.  This  extra  moist- 
ure in  the  air.  in  almost  every  instance,  proved  to 
be  a  sufficient  protection  against  frost.  On  the 
same  principle  fruit  trees  have  been  protected 
from  frost  by  turning  water  into  the  irrigation 
ditches  during  the  night. 

Smudging.  —In  European  countries,  particu- 
larly in  France,  it  has  long  been  a  custom  to  fight 
expected  frosts  by  creating  a  dense  smoke,  which 
was  allowed  to  float  over  the  vineyards.  This 
method  of  frost  protection  is  known  as  smudging. 
A  smudge  lire  may  serve  a  double  purpose.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  on  cloudy  nights  radiation  from 
the  earth  is  so  reduced  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  frost,  it  was  thought  that  an  artificial  obscura- 
tion of  the  sky  by  means  of  dense  smoke  would  be 
a  successful  means  of  protection. 

Besides  preventing  the  radiation  at  night,  of 
the  heat  absorbed  by  the  earth  during  the  day.  a 
smudge,  if  made  of  damp  material,  may  add  con- 
siderable quantities  of  moisture  to  the  air.  Such 
smudges  are  made  by  burning  a  mixture  of  damp 
straw  and  stable  manure,  sacks  of  manure  alone, 
bales  of  wet  straw  or  excelsior,  the  prunings  from 
trees  and  vines,  etc.  Smudges  of  this  kind  are  said 
to  be  better  than  those  made  of  tar.  crude  petro- 
leum and  other  dry  materials,  for  the  reason  that 
in  addition  to  creating  a  dense  smoke  they  add 
to  the  atmosphere  a  considerable  amount  of  evap- 
orated water,  which,  though  invisible,  serves  to 
retard  the  radiation  id'  the  heat. 

In  making  the  dry  smudges  for  the  value  of  the 
dense  smoke  alone,  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of 
California  used  burning  coal  extensively.  The  fuel 
was  placed  in  wire  baskets  and  fired  by  various 
devices.  Crude  petroleum  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  About  ten  years  ago  they  discovered 
that  by  using  from  20  to  50  coal  burners  per  acre, 
enough  heat  could  be  generated  to  actually  raise 
the  temperature  in  the  orchard  from  2  to  5  de- 
grees, which  was  sufficient  to  save  the  crop. 

This  discovery  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
practical  heating.  The  California  growers  found 
that  to  equip  an  orchard  with  50  baskets  per  acre, 
represented  an  outlay  of  little  more  than  +5.00. 
The  fuel  per  night  cost  from  $2.50  to  $8.00,  hut  it 
was  unusual  to  have  mere  than  two  or  three  nights 
in  a  season  when  fires  had  to  be  used.  Crude  oil 
was  also  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  at  first 
coal  was  the  more  popular  fuel,  and  is  still  pre- 
ferred by  many. 

Orchard  Heaters. — Beginning  with  the  Spring 
of  1907,  the  use  of  oil  and,  cqal  for  heating  or- 


chards of  apples  and  other  deciduous  fruits  has 
become  very  popular  in  Colorado.  At  some  of 
the  more  famous  centers  of  that  State,  notably  al 
Grand  Junction,  the  temperature  at  the  time 
apples  are  in  bloom  will  sometimes  fall  several 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  By  the  use  of 
orchard  heaters,  burning  either  coal  or  crude  oil. 
it  is  claimed  that  the  temperature  can  be  raised 
eight,  ten  or  even  twelve  degrees.  To  accom- 
plish such  results  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  burners 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  the  acre,  and  to  heat  large 
areas  at  the  same  time.  Dangerous  cold  there 
often  sets  in  as  early  as  !)  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  may  last  until  daylight,  or  even  sun 
up  the  next  morning. 

However,  with  all  these  odds  against  them,  the 
fruitgrowers  during  the  past  Spring  1,1909)  united 
and  combatted  the  elements  all  night  for  five 
nights,  and  every  newspaper  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  details  of  their  brilliant  success  in  saving 
their  crop  of  apples,  amounting  to  almost  4.000 
cars.  In  this  instance  both  oil  and  coal  burners 
were  used.  It  is  becoming  popular  to  speak  of 
these  as  "smudge  pots.'"  but  this  is  misleading. 
While  the  burners  do  furnish  a  great  amount  id' 
smoke,  which  has  considerable  worth  as  a  smudge, 
their  chief  value  lies  in  the  heat  that  they  gen- 
erate. The  fires  actually  warm  the  air.  and  it  is 
only  by  keeping  them  going  that  it  is  kept  warm. 
However,  if  there  is  a  slight  movement  of  the  air 
the  smoke  will  drift  along  at  no  great  height,  and 
in  such  an  instance  helps  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  heat,  and  thus  the  smudge  feature  becomes 
useful. 

The  oil  pots  in  common  use  hold  from  one  to  five 
gallons.  A  gallon  of  oil  will  burn  for  about  four 
hours.  A  coal  burner,  holding  one-fourth  bushel, 
will  last  about  three  hours. 

The  devices  for  burning  coal  are  really  stoves 
of  the  simplest  design.  They  are  often  made  with 
an  oil  basin  at  the  bottom,  which  is  first  lighted, 
and.  of  course,  burns  quickly  and  rapidly.  In  this 
manner  heat  is  generated  quickly,  and  by  the 
time  the  oil  is  burned  out  the  coal  is  well  ignited. 

The  oil  pots  are  of  different  makes,  but  all  are 
essentially  the  same  in  principle.  The  pots  are 
made  of  stovepipe  iron,  and  the  smaller  ones  id' 
from  one  to  two  gallons'  capacity,  are  six  or  ten 
or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot  or  so  deep, 
and  fitted  with  three  legs  or  rest  on  a  rim.  Each 
kind  claims  some  superior  point  of  merit.  For  ex- 
ample, one  kind  that  is  extensively  used  has  an 
open  tube,  extending  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
inside  of  the  pot.  much  like  an  old-fashioned  cake 
pan.  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  current 
of  air  in  to  the*  center  of  the  flame.  This  addi- 
tional supply  of  oxygen  causes  more  perfect  com- 
bustion of  the  oil  and  results  in  greater  heat 
being  generated. 

The  pots,  holding  a  gallon  of  oil.  cost  about  (15 
per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  My  the  thou- 
sand they  would  come  cheaper. 

Experiments  in  Smudging. — For  many  years  the 
Experiment  Station  at  the  University  of  -Missouri 
has  been  testing  devices  for  protecting  fruit  trees 
from  late  Spring  frosts.  Beginning  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  smudging  was  employed  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Smoke  was  generated  by  burn- 
ing tar.  barnyard  manure  and  other  refuse.  As  a 
rule,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  smoke  to  hang 
over  the  orchard  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  in  preventing  the 
escape  of  heat  radiated  from  the  earth.  Fires 
were  built  on  the  windward  side  of  the  orchard 
when  there  was  any  movement  of  the  air.  and 
when  it  was  quiet  the  fires  were  started  on  all 
sides,  as  the  area  under  experiment  was  small, 
consisting  of  only  an  acre  or  two.  At  other  times 
movable  fires  were  made  by  piling  earth  in  a 
wagon  and  building  upon  the  mass  a  fire  of  smold- 
ering material.  By  moving  from  place  to  place, 
the  smoke  was  distributed  where  it  seemed  to  be 
most  needed. 

By  the  most  conscientious  work,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  raise  the  temperature  more  than  a 
degree  or  two.  even  under  the  tnost  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Three  years  ago  a  test  was  made  of  the  value  of 
refined  oil  (kerosene)  as  a  means  of  creating  a 
smudge  and  for  generating  heat  fo:  warming  the 
orchard.  Porous  bricks  were  soaked  in  the  oil 
and  when  stood  on  end  and  lighted  would  burn 
for  almost  an  hour.  Not  enough  smoke  was  formed 
to  be  of  any  practical  value  as  a  smudge,  and  the 
flames  produced  by  the  burning  bricks  were  too 
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small  to  exert  much  influence  upon  the  tempera- 
ture. However,  by  using  the  burning  bricks  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  per  acre,  there  was  a  raise 
in  the  temperature  of  one  or  two  degrees,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  as  it  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  bricks  burning  lively 
at  the  same  time  and  continued  long  enough. 

This  experiment  was  tried  in  the  apple  orchard 
and  our  best  efforts  coidd  not  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  frost. 

On  the  next  night  when  there  was  a  still  heavier 
frost  an  attempt  was  made  to  protect  a  peach 
orchard.  On  this  occasion  coal  tar  was  used  to 
supplement  the  kerosene.  Various  devices  were 
resorted  to  to  generate  heat  and  smoke  from  the 
two  combustibles  mentioned.  By  pouring  tar  over 
excelsior,  a  dense  smoke  was  created  and  consid- 
erable heat  was  formed.  But  perhaps  the  best 
success  attended  the  use  of  tar  in  tin  cans,  which 
were  set  upon  the  kerosene-saturated  bricks.  The 
latter,  upon  being  lighted,  furnished  enough  heat 
to  boil  the  tar,  which  soon  ignited  and  burned 
fiercely.  These  fires  were  kept  up  during  the 
hours  of  early  morning,  and  for  the  most  part 
where  the  fires  were  well  distributed  the  fruit  was 
saved.  Owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
fires  and  the  limited  area  over  which  they  ex- 
tended at  all  systematically,  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  any  reliable  temperature  readings.  At 
points  where  trees  were  surrounded  by  fires,  the 
temperature  at  times  was  raised  as  much  as  five 
or  six  degrees,  but  it  did  not  remain  constant. 

Orchard  Heating  Experiments. — Last  Spring 
we  experimented  for  the  first  time  with  a  patent 
orchard  heater.  We  used  the  Troutman  oil  pots, 
holding  one  gallon  each.  The  fuel  was  what  is 
known  as  fuel  oil.  Where  70  of  these  pots  to  the 
acre  were  used  in  an  apple  orchard,  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised  as  much  as  three  and  one-half  de- 
grees, but  where  100  to  the  acre  were  employed, 
the  air  was  made  as  much  as  eight  degrees  warmer 
than  other  parts  of  the  orchard  where  there  were 
no  heaters,  but  the  trees  in  the  latter  case  were 
planted  much  closer  than  in  the  former. 

This  experiment  showed  that  the  pots  were  of 
practical  value  and  that  the  temperature  in  an 
orchard,  under  ordinary  conditions,  could  be 
raised  materially.  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  results  secured  from  heating  small 
areas  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  results  that 
might  be  obtained  where  large  areas  are  heated, 
because  the  more  heaters  that  arc  used  in  a  district 
at  the  same  time,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  keep  up 
the  temperature.    The  effect  is  cumulative. 

The  fuel  oil  used  was  donated  by  one  of  the  big 
oil  companies,  and  the  price  quoted  for  the  ma- 
terial was  6  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots  f.  o.  b. 
St.  Louis.  Later,  quotations  were  secured  from 
another  oil  company  at  5  cents  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b. 
Kansas  City,  to  be  delivered  in  the  company's 
tanks.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  could  be  se- 
cured at  much  better  figures  if  the  demands  Avere 
sufficient. 

In  Colorado  the  fruitgrowers  use  what  is  known 
as  a  "smudge  oil,"  which  is  the  crude  product 
with  the  gasoline  removed.  This  costs  them  from 
21/>  to  3  %  cents  per  gallon  in  tank  cars. 

Under  Missouri  conditions  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  on  the  average  one-half  gallon  per  pot  per 
night.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  protecting 
against  the  ordinary  Spring  frosts  where  the  tem- 
perature only  falls  to  the  danger  point  late  in 
the  night.  Sometimes,  however,  severe  freezes 
occur  in  late  Spring,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
light  the  fires  as  early  as  11  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
In  this  event  it  Avould  require  a  gallon  of  oil,  and 
sometimes  more,  to  last  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  use  the 
heaters  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the  year. 
In  an  abnormal  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
them  three  or  four  nights.  If  they  were  used  for 
two  nights  during  the  first  year  the  total  cost  for 
the  pots  and  oil  would  amount  to  only  about  $20 
per  acre.  The  pots  should  last  at  least  five  years, 
so  that  the  subsequent  cost  per  acre  would  be 
very  light,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  sav- 
ing a  crop. 

The  figures  quoted  assume  that  the-  fruitgrower 
will  know  when  to  light  the  fires,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  lighted  unless  necessary.  If  the  fires 
were  lighted  when  it  is  unnecessary  there  would 
be  a  considerable  waste  of  oil.  In  fact,  some  in- 
stances have  come  under  my  OAvn  observation 
where  fruitgrowers  attempted  to  use  smudges 
made  of  brush  and  refuse  and  they  invariably 


started  the  fires  too  soon  and  as  a  consequence 
the  fuel  was  all  consumed  and  the  heat  and 
smoke  lost  before  the  danger  point  of  cold  Avas 
reached. 


AMERICAN  AND  JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


To  the  Editor:  Regarding  the  inquiry  of  Grow- 
er, Placer  county,  as  to  the  possibility  of  budding 
or  grafting  Japanese  persimmons  on  the  Ameri- 
can variety  of  stock,  I  have  had  this  experience.  I 
have  a  tree  grown  from  American  seed  and  have 
tried  both  to  bud  and  graft  in  a  Japanese  variety, 
but  always  failed  because  the  American  variety 
does  not  start  to  grow  in  the  spring  until  the  Jap- 
anese tree  is  in  full  leaf.  The  trees  stand  24  feet 
apart  under  identical  conditions.  Today  the  Jap- 
anese tree  is  in  full  leaf  with  flower  buds  almost 
ready  to  open,  and  the  American  tree  has  just  a 
perceptible  sAvelling  of  the  terminal  buds.  I  have 
placed  the  Japanese  scions  in  cold  storage,  but  if 
kept  dormant  until  the  sap  starts  in  the  Ameri- 
can tree,  the  buds  have  dropped  out  without  start- 
ing when  inserted  as  a  graft.  Have  never  been 
able  to  make  buds  "take."  My  American  tree 
AA7as  grown  where  it  stands  from  California  grown 
fruit,  the  seed  of  the  parent  tree  coming  from  Ar- 
kansas about  40  years  ago.  The  tree  seems  to 
have  an  inherited  memory  of  its  Eastern  and  cold- 
er origin  and  leafs  out  accordingly.  Would  like 
your  criticism  of  this  last  statement. 

W.  H.  S. 

Selma,  Cal. 

[The  observation  is  interesting  and  your  con- 
clusion is  right  so  far  as  we  know.  But  why  not 
graft  earlier  while  both  are  dormant;  wax  well 
and  wait.    Have  you  tried  that? — Editok]. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  have  often  been  impressed,  upon  reading  a 
newspaper  account  of  some  incident  with  which 
I  was  familiar,  with  the  uniform  distortion  of 
facts  contained  in  the  article  and  have  wondered 
if  this  unreliability  of  newspaper  account  Avas  gen- 
eral. When  AAre  read  of  some  news  that  seems  im- 
portant to  us  we  remember  it  and  quote  it  on  con- 
versation with  friends,  and  if  there  are  figures 
contained  in  the  text  they  are  proudly  repeated 
to  back  up  an  argument  or  to  display  the  knowl- 
edge Ave  have  acquired.  For  instance  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  articles  on  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  by  Admiral  Evans  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  monthly  magazines.  His 
array  of  statistics  and  his  arguments  have  all  been 
very  convincing  and  as  I  kneAV  nothing  about  the 
subject  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  Admiral's 
statements  as  gospel  facts. 

However,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  magazine  in 
question  he  touches  on  the  transportation  of  cit- 
rus fruits  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  he 
makes  so  many  mis-statements  in  that  one  article 
that  I  am  beginning  to  question  the  value  of  any 
of  the  figures  he  has  given  us  about  any  part  of 
the  question.  He  says  in  one  part  of  his  story 
that  the  railroads  have  no  better  friend  than  him- 
self, but,  of  course,  his  Avhole  argument  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  canal  as  against  the  railroads,  and 
while  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  railroads,  I  think 
that  he  should  have  given  them  fair  play  in  a 
story  given  so  much  publicity  when  it  came  to 
figures  that  could  easily  have  been  obtained.  He 
says  that  Congress  raised  the  tariff  rate  on  Hie 
Sicily  lemons  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds, 
and  that  the  railroads  immediately  raised  the 
freight  rate  on  California  lemons  to  $1.25  per  100. 
He  says:  "The  railroads  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  entire  amount  Avhich  Congress  intended 
for  the  lemon  growers."  These  figures  are,  of 
course,  very  wrong.  The  tariff  increase  Avas  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  100  on  importations,  and  the  rail- 
roads' rate  raise  on  California  lemons  was,  from 
$1  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds. 

He  says:  "Hoav  many  people  know  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  ship  oranges  from  Los  Angeles  to 


Ncav  York  or  Boston  in  feA\rer  days  than  by  fast 
freight  across  the  country? 

"The  distance  from  NeAV  York  to  Los  Angeles 
via  the  Panama  Canal  is,  in  round  numbers,  5000 
miles.  A  6000-ton  capacity  steamer  loaded  with 
oranges  steaming  at  the  rate  of  only  12  knots  an 
hour,  would  cover  this  distance  in  18  days  with 
one  day  added  for  passing  through  the  canal.  A 
ship  of  16  knots'  speed,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
West  India's  fruit  trade,  would  cover  the  dist- 
ance in  15  days. 

"The  time  for  rail  freight  across  the  continent 
varies  from  20  to  60  days,  and,  therefore,  a  steam- 
er could  in  all  cases  land  her  freight  in  less  time. 
This  means  that  many  kinds  of  freight  could  he 
delivered  in  less  time  and  at  one-third  of  the 
price  now  charged  by  the  railroads." 


The  Admiral  starts  out  to  give  up  a  compari- 
son of  time  on  citrus  fruits,  but  Avinds  up  by  bring- 
ing in  all  kinds  of  freight.  His  time  of  freight 
across  the  country  may  be  correct  on  some  classes 
of  goods,  but  it  is  utterly  Avrong  on  oranges,  for  12 
days  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  is  the  com- 
mon time,  and  20  days  is  very  slaw.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  growers  in  the  recent  rate  hearing 
that  the  time  was  now  good  and  that  oranges 
were  landed  in  Chicago  in  from  seven  to  eight 
days. 

While  hoping  that  the  Panama  canal  will  re- 
lieve the  situation  as  regards  the  present  high 
rates,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  taking 
too  rosy  a  view  of  conditions,  and  that  there  will 
never  be  any  great  amount  of  citrus  fruit  carried 
East  by  way  of  the  canal.  Admiral  Evans  figures 
that  a  refrigerator  ship  of  6000-tons  capacity 
would  be  capable  of  carrying  450  carloads  of  or- 
anges each  trip,  but  he  does  not  point  out  hoAv 
this  enormous  amount  of  fruit  is  to  be  packed  and 
handled  at  the  steamer  loading  point;  Iioav  long  it 
Avill  take  to  load  into  steamer,  and,  in  particular, 
how  much  time  would  be  lost  from  the  packing- 
house to  the  time  of  starting  of  the  steamer  over 
and  above  the  time  when  the  car  could  have  start- 
ed East,  which  would  presumably  be  the  same 
time  it  started  for  the  steamer  loading  point. 

He  does  touch  upon  the  question  of  freight  rates 
from  the  packinghouse  to  the  wharfs  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  acknoAvledges  that  unless  the  companies 
were  forced  to  give  equitable  rates  they  could 
prevent  the  shipping  of  any  kinds  of  commodities 
in  steamers,  and  states  that  there  must  be  rigid 
control  of  railroad  rates,  State  and  inter-state,  to 
prevent  just  such  situations  as  this. 


I  think  there  are  too  many  points  against  the 
carrying  of  any  great  quantity  of  citrus  or  other 
California  fruits  by  steamers.  Not  only  is  there 
a  railroad  freight  rate  to  be  met  at  this  end.  but 
at  the  other  end.  What  could  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton do  with  450  cars  of  oranges  in  one  day  This 
fruit  would  have  to  be  distributed  in  the  interior, 
either  by  the  shipper  or  buyer.  The  transferring 
from  car  to  boat  and  from  boat  to  car  would  all 
take  time.  If  the  haul  was  for  any  distance  at  the 
other  end,  the  car  Avould  have  to  be  iced,  if  ship- 
ped in  the  hot  summer  months,  and  even  if  the 
total  expense  was  less  than  the  freight  rate. 
Avhich,  of  course,  it  would  not  lie  as  the  railroads 
would  lower  rates  to  meet  competition,  the  time 
consumed  would  be  so  much  against  shipments 
of  this  kind  that  they  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, even  if  any  corporation  had  the  nerve  to 
build  the  boats  for  the  experiment.  1  have  now 
been  thinking  of  the  busy  season  only.  There 
comes  a  time  in  the  year  when  the  citrus  fruit 
shipments  hardly  amount  to  50  cars  a  week,  in- 
stead of  250  to  300  cars  a  day,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  April,  the  heaviest  shipping  month.  Also  this 
slack  season  in  oranges  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  are  almost  no  deciduous  fruit  going  Avith 
the  exception  of  grapes,  so  in  such  times  the  steam- 
ers would  be  idle  or  looking  for  other  freights. 
It  is  true  that  we  last  year  shipped  over  40.000 
cars  of  citrus  fruit,  oranges  and  lemons  (the  Ad- 
miral says  over  20.000  cars  in  his  article,  and 
while  he  was  right  in  so  stating,  the  statement  is 
misleading),  but  the  output  is  irregular.  Last 
season  of  the  more  than  40,000  cars  shipped  dur- 
ing the  year,  32,329  cars  went  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  end  of  June.  Deciduous  fruits 
come  in  strongly  during  the  months  when  citrus 
fruits  are  light,  and  it  might  be  possible  that  this 
would  give  the  seamers  steady  cargoes  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  months  in  the  late  fall 
and  early  Avinter. 
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Soils. — Aside  from  abundant  moisture  the  chief  require- 
ment of  the  plant  is  large  amounts  of  decomposed  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil.  This  is  provided  in  ordinary 
garden  soils  by  the  free  use  of  well-rotted  manure,  mixing 
it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  by  deep  digging  in  or  trench- 
ing, and  for  home  supplies  this  should  be  undertaken,  but 
those  who  can.  may  avail  themselves  of  the  conclusions  of 
a  grower  at  Castroville,  near  the  coast  in  Monterey  county, 
who,  after  trying  for  a  number  of  years,  almost  in  vain, 
to  raise  good  celery  on  an  ordinary  dry  garden  soil,  finally 
borrowed  the  use  of  a  little  patch  of  reclaimed  swamp 
land — deep,  black  muck,  well  drained  but  moist — and 
grew  on  it  very  fine  celery  with  but  little  labor.  In  un- 
dertaking production  on  a  commercial  scale  this  advan- 
tage of  specially  suited  soil  is  imperative.  An  instance  of 
such  soil-fitness  is  found  in  the  peat  lands  where  celery 
growing  has  reached  the  importance  above  noted.  The 
soil  consists  very  largely  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
and  becoming  on  cultivation,  fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is 
different  from  the  partially-decomposed  and  coarse  ma- 
terial of  the  tnle  swamps.  It  occurs  in  deposits  of  vary- 
ing thickness  and  sandwiched  with  layers  of  sediment  or 
clay,  the  peat  layers  being,  however,  connected  through 
the  dense  layers  by  openings  through  which  the  water 
rises  in  springs  and  sub-irrigates  the  surface  layer.  This 
surface  is  sometimes  treacherous.  Much  of  it  will  only 
support  horses  when  shod  with  plank  and  some  can  not 
be  traversed  with  animals  and  is  worked  by  draAving  tools 
back  and  forth  with  cables  from  firm  headlands  on  each 
side.  Still  it  is  so  productive  of  celery  that  even  such 
bottomless  land  has  been  rented  as  high  as  $20  per  acre 
per  year. 

The  improvement  of  peat  lands  for  celery  has  involved 
problems  of  reclamation.  First  open  ditches  were  resorted 
to.  but  as  the  area  of  celery  culture  extended,  under-drain- 
age  by  tiles  was  undertaken.  By  this  system  the  water 
is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  "rowers.  "When  the 
drains  are  opened  the  lands  drain  until  the  water  is  three 
)r  four  feet  below  the  surface.  When  drains  are  closed 
the  water  soon  rises  to  the  surface,  giving  a  most  effective 
mode  of  irrigation  for  which  water  is  pumped  into  the 
tile  ditches  from  shallow  wells. 

Although  these  peat  lands  are  very  rich  at  the  besin- 
ning.  they  soon  invite  fertilization.  A  special  fertilizer 
for  celery  on  peat  soils  is  suggested  as  follows:  nitrogen, 
2%  :  potash,  10%  ;  available  phosphoric  acid,  5%.  About 
a  ton  of  this  mixture  can  be  used  to  the  acre. 

Garden  Culture.  Celery  plants  are  grown  in  a  seed 
bed  for  transplanting  to  permanent  place.  The  seed  is 
very  small  and  very  slow  of  jrcrmimition,  and  success  de- 
pends upon  maintaining  even  moisture  at  the  surface.  For 
starting  plants  in  winter  a  hot-bed  may  be  used,  but  high 
heat  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  A  cold  frame 
with  cloth  cover  would  be  better.  Hut  it  is  quite  feasible 
in  coast  valley  situations  to  grow  the  plants  in  the  open 
air  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  get  the  crop  for  the  table 
From  November  onward.  Simple  and  correct  suggestions 
for  garden  culture  are  given  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Murdoch,  of  Or- 
ange county,  as  follows: 

It  requires  from  three  to  four  months  from  time  of  sow- 
the  seed  till  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  plant  out.  The 
warmer  the  weather  the  quicker  the  plants  will  grow,  and 
the  warmer  and  drier  the  atmosphere  is.  the  more  water 
the  seed-bed  will  need.  Select  rich,  friable  soil  and  sow 
tin'  seed  evenly  and  only  moderately  thick.  Cover  the  seed 
but  lightly,  as  thev  are  very  small,  and  firm  the  soil  well. 
Keep  the  soil  or  bed  moist,  not  soaking  wet,  but  never 
dry.  and  have  patience  as  they  are  slow  to  germinate. 
Keep  free  from  weeds  and  thin  if  too  thick;  one  plant  to 
the  square  inch  is  about  right.  When  the  plants  get  about 
three  inches  high,  clip  the  tops  off.  not  too  close,  but 
about  half  way.  and  continue  to  keep  the  bed  moist,  and 
when  about  four  inches  high  clip  again,  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  plant. 

In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  lift  the  plants  with  a  shovel 
or  garden  trowel  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  fine  roots  more 
than  is  necessary.  Trim  the  main  or  taproot  to  two  or 
three  inches  and  keep  the  roots  moist  until  planted.  Se- 
lect a  good,  rich  plat  where  water  is  handy,  as  the  ground 
should  be  as  moist  as  possible  to  work,  and  draw  shallow 
furrows,  say  about  four  inches  below  the  level,  and  put 
the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I  would  prefer  a 
single  row  of  sufficient  length  to  two  or  more  shorter  ones. 

Take  a  hard-wood  peg,  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter  and  six  inches  long:  sharpen  one  end  to  make 


the  holes  for  the  plants.    Put  the  roots  straight,  and  be 
sure  and  firm  the  soil  well  around  each  plant. 

Stir  the  ground  around  the  plants  and  keep  the  soil 
away  instead  of  up  to  them  till  the  plants  get  12  or  14  in- 
ches high,  then  work  the  soil  to  the  plants  (but  only  when 
they  are  dry),  and  keep  the  roots  moist.  If  in  the  interior 
valleys,  it  is  better  to  blanch  it  with  boards  than  by  bank- 
ing with  earth.  Blanch  by  setting  12-in.  boards  on  edge 
on  each  side  of  the  row  and  secure  them  with  stakes  stuck 

in  the  ground  and  tied  al  the  top.  or  sol  lirt  thrown 

against  the  bottom  of  the  boards  and  the  tops  held  to- 
gether with  notched  strips.  It  requires  from  two  to  three 
weeks  to  blanch  the  White  Plume  and  longer  for  the  green 
sorts.  One  set  of  boards  will  blanch  two  or  three  lengths, 
as  they  can  be  moved  along  the  row  as  the  celery  is  used. 
Never  bank  or  board  it  when  wet,  and  be  sure  to  have  both 
hank  and  boards  close  enough  at  the  top  so  that  the  leaves 
will  shed  the  rain  to  the  outside. 

Bleaching  may  be  done  in  garden  culture  by  the  use  of 
drain  tiles  or  by  wrapping  the  plants  in  pieces  of  sack- 
ing, or  by  boards  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  plants.  Any 
arrangement  which  excludes  light  and  water  from  the 
stems  will  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Celery  and  Potatoes.— Sometimes  an  alternation  of  po- 
tato and  celery  rows  is  favored.  The  potatoes  are  planted 
in  the  winter  months  and  they  shade  the  young  celery 
plants  when  they  are  first  planted,  and  when  the  celery 
rows  are  split  the  operation  banks  the  potatoes.  This  is 
for  moist  land  where  banking  of  potatoes  is  desirable. 

FIELD  CULTURE. 

Field  culture  of  celery  on  the  very  friable  peat  lands 
of  Orange  county  has  developed  appliances  and  processes 
which  are  very  effective  and  satisfactory,  and  cheapen 
production  to  an  extent  not  attainable  except  on  very 
friable  soils.  Still  the  practices  inculcate  the  ends  to  be 
attained  in  all  cases,  though  the  means  may  differ.  Mr.  S. 
J.  Murdoch  has  given  a  very  explicit  description  of  the 
methods  h©  has  found  most  satisfactory  in  his  experience, 
from  which  the  following  is  largely  compiled. 

The  Seed-bed—  A  seed-bed  which  is  naturally  moist  or 
which  can  be  sub-irrigated  is  preferable,  although  the 
raised  bed  with. irrigation  by  seepage,  or  other  arrange- 
ment for  maintaining  moisture  may  be  used.  The  soil 
must  be  light  and  free  from  baking.  The  seed-bed  should 
he  plowed  by  the  middle  of  December  and  left  rough  for 
the  action  of  frosts  and  rain,  and  about  two  weeks  before 
sowing,  harrow  down  and  thoroughly  hand  rake.  Let  it 
lie  till  seed-time,  which  is  from  March  to  June,  as  to  sea- 
son or  as  early  or  late  planting  is  desired.  The  early-sown 
seed  requires  longer  time  to  make  plants  large  enough  for 
planting,  but  if  planted  moderately  thick  and  well  cared 
for,  makes  strong,  sturdy  plants.  At  planting  rake  the 
surface  thoroughly  again  with  a  sharp,  close-toothed  rake 
and  either  drill  or  sow  seed  broadcast.  The  drill  is  pre- 
ferable  hut  if  broadcast  lightly  rake  the  seed  in  and  either 
roll  or  firm  the  soil  thoroughly,  as  there  is  much  seed  lost 
by  neglecting  this  part.  The  seed-beds  arc  generally  made 
from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  leaving  room  between  each 
lied  to  weed  and  clip  them,  which  constitutes  the  after 
care  except  to  keep  them  moist.  Keep  as  free  from  weeds 
as  possible,  and  when  the  plants  get  about  three  inches 
high,  clip  the  tops  about  half  way  down,  and  when  they 
get  three  or  four  inches  high,  if  not  ready  to  plant,  clip 
again,  as  the  keeping  of  tops  back  makes  the  roots  strong. 

Planting  in  the  Field. — The  land  should  he  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  trash  and  given  early  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion as  will  lie  described  in  the  chapter  on  corn.  In 
Orange  county  planting  in  the  early  part  of  June  brings 
the  crop  for  Thanksgiving  and  in  .July  for  the  holidays 
and  later  in  the  winter.  Laying  off  for  planting  is  done 
by  taking  off  all  but  the  three  inside  discs  of  a  disc  har- 
row, attaching  a  shovel  plow  in  the  middle  and  close  be- 
hind the  harrow,  and  following  this  with  a  5  or  6-foot 
roller  with  a  raised  belt  around  the  center,  which  runs  in 
the  plow  furrow  and  forms  a  compact  trench  about  6 
inches  deej).  Four  feet  is  the  usual  distance  between  the 
trenches,  and  the  plants  are  set  ti  inches  apart  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench. 

A  full  crew  of  planters  is  ten  men:  one  to  lay  out  the 
furrows,  one  spacer  or  marker,  who  has  an  implement 
which  makes  from  four  to  twelve  holes  at  a  time,  depend- 
ing on  size  of  tool  used.  There  are  also  four  planters  and 
four  plant  pullers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  first  man  to  draw 
the  furrows  as  straight  and  as  near  equi-distant  as  possi- 
ble, give  general  supervision  of  the  planting  and  see  that 
the  pullers  use  judgment  in  preparing  the  plants.  Unless 
the  plants  have  been  recently  clipped  in  the  bed,  both  tops 
and  roots  need  clipping  when  pulled,  so  as  to  leave  the 
main  or  taproot  about  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches 
long,  and  the  tops  clipped  of  the  surplus  leaves.  They 
m  e  usually  put  in  large-sized  milk  pans,  the  roots  kept 
wet  and  delivered  to  the  planters  in  the  pans.  The  spacer 
makes  the  holes  for  the  plants  just  ahead  of  the  planter. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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Onions,   Tomato   and  Cabbage 

seeds  our  specialty.  Market  gardeners  should 
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We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  Strawberry 
I'lants  and  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb.  Write 
for  catalog. 
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Seed  and  Plant  Crowe  s. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
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Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  eilectlve  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
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FARM  WANTED 
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sale  in  sood  locality.  State  lowest  price,  ai  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  writ*  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  81  5  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Fruit  Marketing.  

POINTS    ON   NON-PROFIT  CO- 
OPERATIVE ALMOND  GROW- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Editor:  Briefly  stated,  the  plan 
for  organizing  the  almond  growers  is  as 
follows: 

First — Forming  local  associations  of 
almond  growers  in  each  locality  or  dis- 
trict where  almonds  are  grown  in  mar- 
ketable quantities  and  incorporating  the 
same. 

Second — The  growers  in  each  one  of 
these  associations  electing  a  representa- 
tive to  meet  together  and  these  repre- 
sentatives to  form  a  central  or  State  as- 
sociation. 

Third — Voting  to  be  on  the  following 
basis:   One  vote  in  each  local  association 
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WHY  BURN  MONEY  WHEN  AIR  IS  FREE? 

If  your  home,  office,  church 
or  hall  is  not  well  lighted,  write 
for  description  of  our  way,  I" 
which  night  can  be  made  bright 
as  day. 

A  good  light  is  not  only  a 
luxury,  but  a  business  getter. 

No  wicks  to  trim,  no  objec- 
tionable odor,  500  candle  power 
for  half  cent  per  hour,  and  non- 
explosive. 

We  want  a  representative  In 
your  territory. 

You  want  the  best;  we  have 
it. 

HYDRO  CARBON  LIGHT  STORE 
200  W.  Santa  Clara  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


710  East  10th  Street 


for  each  ton  of  almonds  grown  by  the 
voter  and  furnished  to  the  association.  In 
the  State  association  one  vote  for  each 
ten  tons  of  almonds  furnished  by  the  as 
sociation  which  the  voter  represents. 

Fourth — All  matters  of  purely  local  in- 
terest to  be  handled  by  the  local  associa- 
tion. The  State  association  may  assist 
if  desired,  but  may  not  interfere.  All 
matters  of  common  interest  to  be  man- 
aged through  the  central  association. 

Fifth — Each  association  to  have  its  al- 
monds branded  and  graded  and  sold  on 
their  merits.  No  association  to  have  its 
prices  built  up  on  the  merits  of  another 
local  association,  but  each  to  be  sold  on 
its  own  merits.  All  the  almonds  of  any 
local  association  should  be  graded  as  to 
quality  into  No.  1,  No.  2  and  culls.  Then 
each  grade  of  one  variety  should  be  well 
blended,  uniformly  bleached  (the  steam 
process  preferred),  and  sacked  and 
branded.  This  should  all  be  done  in  a 
local  warehouse  convenient  to  the  mem- 
bers for  delivery. 

Sixth — Sales  to  be  made  through  sell- 
ing agents  appointed  by  the  central  body 
at  a  stated  price  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  members  through  their  representa- 
tives. Or  through  any  other  selling  ma- 
chinery which  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
bined growers  voiced  through  their  rep- 
resentatives may  deem  best.  Cash  for 
each  car  of  almonds  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  central  body  as  soon  as  the  car  is 
loaded  and  by  them  distributed  to  the 
growers  of  the  association  where  the  al- 
monds are  loaded  out.  That  is,  each 
grower  is  to  get  paid  for  his  almonds  on 
loading  out  from  the  warehouse.  As  each 
grower  delivers  his  almonds  at  the  ware- 
house they  are  to  be  inspected,  graded 
and  weighed  and  given  a  receipt  tag  show- 
ing such  facts  and  the  weight.  Then  such 
almonds  loose  their  identity  in  the  local 
pool  of  that  variety  and  grade.  For  in 
stance,  all  the  No.  1  Nonpareils  from  that 
local  warehouse  are  one  lot  to  the  trade. 

The  grower  is  to  be  paid  for  his  al- 
monds on  loading  out  cars  at  the  gross 
selling  price  to  the  wholesaler  or  retail- 
er, as  the  case  may  be,  less  two  cents  per 
pound,  which  amount  shall  be  held  by  the 
central  association  until  the  season  may 
be  ended,  and  from  which  shall  be  paid 
all  the  expense  of  receiving,  grading, 
blending,  bleaching,  sacks  and  sacking, 
weighing,  warehousing,  car-loading,  sell- 
ing commissions  to  agents  and  brokers, 
and  all  expenses  of  the  central  associa- 
tion; also  all  expenses  of  the  local  asso- 
ciation which  may  be  incurred  in  the 
above  under  the  direction  or  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  central  body. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  whatever  of 
the  two  cents  per  pound  has  not  been 
used  in  carrying  out  the  above  plans  is 
to  be  returned  to  the  grower  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tonnage  he  shall  have  fur- 
nished. 

The  local  association  may  furnish  its 
own  warehouse  and  bleaching  privileges 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  central  association 
or  the  central  body  will  provide  these 
facilities  at  the  request  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations, all  to  be  equitably  adjusted  and 
paid  for  out  of  this  two  cents  per  pound. 

Absolute  ownership  by  the  growers  of 
the  organizations  and  all  profit  being 
each  individual  grower's  money,  in  pro 
portion  to  his  tonnage.  No  profits  any 
where  between  grower  and  wholesaler 
Only  salaries  and  legitimate  expenses  in 
curred  in  the  preparation  and  marketing 
of  the  crop. 

Perfect  co-operation  and  pooling  will 
lessen  expense,  increase  prices  to  produc- 
er, lessen  prices  to  consumer  and  render 
the  market  stable  and  non-fluctuating. 
Result  will  be  satisfaction  all  around  and 
the  business  will  grow  so  we  can,  50 
years  from  now,  cease  importing  nuts 

Proper  articles  of  incorporation  with 
suitable  by-laws  to  carry  them  into  effect 
OAKLAND,  CAL.    is  all  the  machinery  needed. 


All  to  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  This  makes  the  require- 
ments simple. 

J.  P.  Dargitz, 
Aeanipo.  (For  the  Committee). 


DEMANDS  OF   THE  NATIONAL 
GRANGE. 


farmers  are  not  "agrarian  agitators,"  but 
plain  Americans,  with  the  same  intelli- 
gent, insight  into  our  problems  that  other 
sane  and  intelligent  people  have — and  that 
their  "isms"  are  those  which  make  for 
progress. 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Babb,  lecturer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
which  he  evidently  approves,  and  desires 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  California 
readers : 

The  national  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  has  a  lobby  at  Washington. 
It  declares  that  it  isn't  a  lobby,  but  in  the 
denial  it  shows  itself  more  concerned  for 
the  effect  of  a  mere  word  than  earnest 
men  should  be.  In  its  demands,  however, 
the  Grange  earns  our  respect.  Not  every- 
body's assent  will  be  earned,  but  respect 
the  well-considered  pronunciamento  of  the 
Grange  certainly  deserves.  It  asks  for 
national  aid  to  highway  improvement. 
Many  bills  have  been  introduced  for  this, 
none  of  which  seem  to  have  a  chance  to 
pass.  Highways  are  as  important  when 
running  from  the  farm  to  the  town  as 
when  extending  from  the  town  to  the  sea. 
But  much  will  have  to  be  done  before  the 
country  will  budge  from  its  conviction 
that  the  roads  are  peculiarly  matters  for 
the  counties  and  the  States. 

The  second  demand  of  the  Grange  is 
parcels  post.  It  is  a  cause  in  which  all 
the  progressive  forces  of  the  nation  will 
one  of  these  days  be  found  working  to- 
gether victoriously. 

The  Grange  is  for  postal  savings  banks. 
Furthermore,  it  is  for  the  investment  of 
the  funds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deposit. 
Here  is  the  rub.  Most  of  us  are  for  postal 
savings  banks;  but  there  are  all  sorts  of 
ulans.  The  bills  now  pending  are  likely 
to  be  defeated  by  divided  counsels  among 
friends  of  the  principle.  The  President 
has  placed  himself  on  record  as  favoring 
the  investment  of  the  deposits  in  the  na- 
tion's bonds.  He  has  in  his  favor  the 
constitution  and  the  fact  that  most  for- 
n  postal  savings  banks  are  operated 
with  reference  to  the  nation's  becoming 
the  borrower  of  the  deposits.  He  has 
against  him  the  people  who  see  in  the 
jlan  a  device  for  getting  the  bonds  of  the 
nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  national 
banks,  preparatory  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
entral  bank  of  issue.  One  would  think 
that  the  nation  might  better  consider  the 
President's  proposal  on  its  merits  and 
fight  the  central  bank  when  the  time 
comes — on  its  demerits. 

The  Grange  favors  extension  work  In 
agricultural  education.  So  do  we  all,  we 
hope.  The  demand  is  statesmanlike. 
Election  of  United  States  Senators  by  di- 
rect vote  is  another  measure  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  which  the  Grange  aligns  itself 
with  the  best  thought.  In  opposing  the 
ship  subsidy  the  Grange  no  doubt  repre- 
sents the  mature  judgment  of  the  tanners 
of  the  nation.  In  opposing  the  repeal  of 
the  oleo  law,  it  will  be  supported  by  a 
great  preponderance  of  the  opinion  of  the 
States  north  of  the  cotton-oil  belt — and 
by  dairy  interests  everywhere.  In  oppos- 
ing the  Aldrich  proposal  for  a  central 
bank  of  issue,  the  Grange  voices  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  that  mis  gigantic  scheme 
looks  sinister  and  dangerous.  Leslie  M. 
Shaw's  statements  that  such  a  bank  would 
surely  be  controlled  by  Standard  Oil  and 
United  States  Steel,  and  that  those  con 
trolling  it  could  well  afford  to  pay  the 
nai.onal  debt  in  exchange  for  the  charter 
will  have  to  lie  explained  away  before  the 
people  will  assent  to  such  a  basic  change 
in  our  currency  system.  And  in  its  stand 
in  favor  of  the  conservation  of  national 
resources  the  Grange  is  safe,  sane  and 
progressive. 

Altogether,   the   Grange   may   be  con- 
gratulated on  its  demonstration  that  the 
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The  Garden. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
PLANTS  FOR  HOT,  DRY 
PLACES. 


By  Prof.  J.  J.  Thobxber,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  "Timely  Hints,"  No.  83. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 
Alkali  Enduring  Shbubs. — The  fleshy- 
leaved  squaw  bushes  including  Lycium 
gracittpes  and  L.  Fremonti,  are  desirable 
winter  and  spring  ornamentals,  being 
very  conspicuous  at  these  seasons  by 
virtue  of  their  wealth  of  bright  green 
leaves  and  many  small  bell-shaped  flowers 
which  are  soon  followed  with  red  berries. 
In  the  summer  season  these  plants  are  en- 
tirely leafless,  and  need  no  attention  as 
concerns  watering  or  other  care.  Under 
native  conditions  the  former  species,  in 
particular,  inhabits  rather  alkaline  areas, 
though  it  appears  to  grow  as  well  with  a 
little  care  in  the  ordinary  mesa  and  val- 
ley soils.  Certain  of  our  native  salt 
bushes  which  invariably  frequent  alkaline 
soils,  likewise  become  attractive  with  cul- 
tivation. Of  these  Atriplex  lentiformis 
especially  may  be  noted.  This  plant  has 
silvery-gray  foliage  throughout  the  year, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  heightened  in 
the  fall  with  masses  of  golden-yellow  and 
silvery-white  flowers.  It  is  a  robust 
growing  species,  ordinarily  attaining 
heights  of  12  to  15  feet,  though  it  en- 
dures heavy  annual  cutting  back.  An- 
other similar  plant  is  the  round-leaved 
saltbush  (Atriplex  nunimularia) ,  from 
Australia.  It  grows  about  six  feet  high 
and  has  an  abundance  of  deep  green, 
rather  fleshy  leaves,  being  more  compact 
in  habit  of  growth  than  the  former 
species.  Other  ornamental  shrubs  that 
flourish  in  soils  more  or  less  alkaline  are 
the  various  species  of  tamarisks  already 
noted. 

Herbaceous  Varieties. — Perennial  herbs 
in  general,  either  among  the  native  or 
introduced  species,  do  not  ordinarily  suc- 
ceed at  our  lower  altitudes  where  the  re- 
curring droughty  spells  attain  their  max- 
ima in  degree  and  extent.  A  number  of 
these,  however,  together  with  certain  an- 
nual species  and  half  shrubs  grow  well 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  hence  are 
recommended  for  planting.  They  are  as 
follows:  Lippia  nodiflora:  common  iris 
(Iris  germanica) ;  lavender  (Lavendula 
vera);  spearmint  (Mentha  viridis) ;  com- 
mon asparagus;  periwinkle  (Vinca  major 
and  V.  minor) ;  common  yellow  flowered 
oxalis;  English  violets;  Chinese  lily,  daf- 
fodils, and  jonquils  (Narcissus  sps.) ;  also 
the  native  species,  alum  root  ( Heuchera 
sanguinea) :  beard  tongue  (Pentstemon 
VVrightii);  globe  mallows  (Sphaeralcea 
pedata  and  S.  ambigua)  ;  California 
fuhcsia  (Zauschneria  californica) ;  com- 
mon goldenrod  (Solidago  canadensis  var., 
arizonica);  wild  marigold  (Baileya  multi- 
radiata);  Gaillardia  pinnatiflda  and  G. 
pulchella. 

Lippia  nodiflora,  which  is  also  known 
under  a  trade  name  as  Lippia  repens,  and 
Bermuda  grass  continue  to  be  our  most 
drouth  resistant  lawn  plants  for  the 
lower  altitudes.  Both  endure  much  abuse, 
and  can  be  left  for  a  season  without  irri- 
gation, though  for  good  results  they 
should  have  moderate  attention.  The 
former  is  at  its  best  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil  spaded  deep  and  mixed  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  well-rotted  material.  The  lat- 
ter flourishes  under  any  reasonable  condi 
tions,  and  unless  kept  within  very  close 
limits  is  almost  certain  to  become  a  weed. 

Such  winter  and  spring  growing  plants 
as  Pentstemon  Wrightii,  Gaillardia  pul- 
chella. English  violets,  yellow-flowered 
oxalis,  daffodils,  jonquils,  and  the  Chinese 
lily  require  little  or  no  watering  during 
the  summer  season  when  they  are  mostly 
inactive,  especially  if  growing  in  the  pro 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 


Our  New  Catalog 
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C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
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44  Jackson  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 
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Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 
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224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty' 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PERFECTION  WALNUT 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  Sfa  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  '2J  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 
San  Dlmas,  California. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DUTH — ■•aitimly  tht  molt  iffictm  method  known  for iitorminiting 
OflDUCPC     burrowing  pelts.  Better  than  poison,  (or  it  Is  absolutely 
OUrnCrl  9     safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
_  the  Oepirtment  ot  Agriculture  resulted  ^unqualified  sat- 
SOUIRRELS  l*'»etion.   Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.  E  , Seattle. 
*  Simple,  safe,  effective.  Send  for  booklet,  Sold  by  Dealers 

If  not,  write  to  Hitt  Firework!  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Orange  Heed-Bed  Stock,  Florida  Kough  Lemon  Seed-Bed  8tock,  Valenclas. 
Largest  cltruB  seedling  nurseries  In  the  State.    Phones :  Main  949,  Home  2520. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 


F.  M    Dlsbrow,  Prop. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


10  In.  long, 
12  in.  long, 
14  in.  long, 
16  in.  long, 
18  in.  long 
24  in.  long 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
7  wide.  $  9.50 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 
7  wide, 


30  in!  long!  7  wide! 


10.50 
11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  SI..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  AIL 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ONION  SEED 

Australian  Brown 


Grown  by  E.  F.  Ede,  of  Kingsburg,  who  has 
had  25  years  experience  in  growing  onion 
seed.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  the  fer- 
tility of  our  seed,  which  are  true  to  name  as 
we  grow  but  one  kind. 

Price  $1.25  per  lb. 

ADDRESS 

B.  N.  COOKE, 

SELMA,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1 400  FOURTH  ST.. SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffltt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  itrxn   make,  McKall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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lection  of  dwellings,  and  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  irrigation  during  the  late  win- 
ter and  spring  months.  For  this  reason 
the  above  should  be  planted  very  much 
with  us.  German  iris,  asparagus,  spear- 
mint, lavender,  and  periwinkle  among  the 
introduced  species,  and  alum  root,  Cali- 
fornia fuchsia,  tall  goldenrod,  Gaillardia 
pinnatiflda  and  wild  marigold  among  the 
native  species  should  be  given  moderate 
irrigation  during  the  droughty  periods, 
April  to  June  inclusive,  and  also  the  oc- 
casional dry  summers.  The  writer  has  in 
mind  clumps  of  iris  plants  that  have  done 
remarkably  well  under  mesa  conditions 
for  six  years,  with  little  irrigation  other 
than  the  natural  rainfall.  While  they 
have  kept  green  nearly  all  the  time,  they 
have,  however,  seldom  blossomed.  The 
lavender  plant  also  appears  very  much  at 
home  on  our  mesa  soils  with  only  limited 
irrigation.  It  grows  readily  from  leafy 
stems  or  cuttings  put  in  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  and  is  being  used  to  advantage  on 
the  University  grounds  as  a  border  plant. 
The  native  salmon  and  lavender  flowered 
globe  mallows  and  Gaillardia  pulchella 
need  only  to  be  introduced  about  one's 
home  in  order  to  make  certain  of  their 
growth  from  year  to  year. 

From  the  above  it  is  easily  possible  to 
select  a  list  of  desirable  plants  to  adorn 
one's  grounds  even  though  there  is  but  a 
small  amount  of  water  for  irrigation,  and 
one  is  away  much  of  the  summer  season. 
The  Arizona  ash,  Russian  mulberry,  or 
honey  locust  may  be  planted  for  deciduous 
trees  requiring  occasional  irrigation, 
while  the  palo  verde,  bagote  and  mesquite 
can  get  along  without  watering.  With  a 
little  care  one  can  also  grow  such  ever- 
greens as  the  olive,  desert  gum,  red  box, 
and  perhaps  also  the  Australian  beef- 
wood.  The  Virginia  creeper,  Arizona 
grape  and  silk  vine  are  among  the  most 
resistant  of  the  woody  twiners  for  plant- 
ing about  porches  and  exposed  windows 
or  along  fences. 


The  farmers  living  west  of  Lodi  have 
formed  the  Roseberry  Rural  Telephone 
Company. 

ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palms. 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  COVINA  NURSERIES, 
Covlna.  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Khubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

April  and  May  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Name    

Address    


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery- 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  «t  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-113  IM.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


The  best  roller 
in  America 


CUNNINGHAM'S  PULVERIZER 


This  machine  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  on  all 
kinds  of  clody  ground 
and  has  proven  itself  to 
be  exactly  what  its  name 
implies,  a  Pulverizer.  It 
will  never  push  clods 
down  into  loose  ground 
and  rollover  them,  leav- 
ing them  unbroken.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the 
points  of  the  roller  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  the 
ground,  many  clods  are 
crushed  by  it  that  other 
rollers  never  touch. 
Cunningham's  Pulver- 
izer does  not  pack  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  but 
leaves  it  fine  and  loose, 
the  ideal  condition  for 
retaining  the  moisture. 
Any  size  marie  to  All 
orders.  A.sk  your  im- 
plement Denier  for  them 
or  send  to 


L.   CUNNINGHAM,   Morganhlll,  Cal. 


ROSTROM'S  $15.00  farm 

"        uiitii  m  l\  riNIFVINfi  CLASSES 


LEVEL 


WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
wmmam       in  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4i0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TBLESt  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  It  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK.  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING.  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.   (iUAHANTEEU  to  be  absolutely  81MI-I.K.  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  In  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  for  Booklet.      581  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


A  FEW  LEFT 

EUCALYPTUS 


ROSTRATA  AND  TERETICORNIS 

 ALSO  

Fine  Ornamental  Stock  Cheap 


Cryptomeria,      Pepper,  Acacia, 
Sequoia,     Cypress,  Cedar, 
Camphor,    Carob,  Etc. 

No  Better  Stock 
No  Lower  Prices 

LEONARD  CQATES  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


SEED  MP  PLANTS 

Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 


WRITE  IIS  FOR  PRICES 


HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Pear  Blight 


We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE.  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

II  \  ill)  Y  STOCK 
ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  all  about  their 
Planting,  Culture.  (Irowth  and  Uses.  Please 
state  approximate  number  wanted. 

Reduced  price  on  contracts  for  next  fall 
planting:. 

LLOVl)  ll.  TAYLOR.  Modeato,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

Samuel  Toll  is  putting  out  three  acres 
of  land  near  Coachella  to  dates. 

F.  R.  Bloomer  has  been  elected  county 
horticultural  commissioner  of  Sacramen- 
to county. 

W.  Wiggins,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
faith  in  grapes,  and  is  putting  out  160 
acres  of  grape  vines  near  Gait. 

The  walnut  growers  of  Carpenteria  have 
formed  into  a  cooperative  association 
and  have  filed  articles  of  incorporation. 

The  recent  frost  at  Redlands  damaged 
the  early  varieties  of  apples,  while  the 
late  maturing  varieties  were  not  injured 
Id  the  least. 

Many  of  the  old  peach  trees  of  the  Ab- 
bot orchard,  near  Tudor,  have  been  taken 
out  and  the  land  planted  to  plums  and 
Bartlett  pears. 

E.  M.  Price  has  been  employed  by  the 
Diamond  Match  Co.  to  graft  walnut  trees 
growing  around  its  plant  at  Barber. 
Seventeen  new  varieties  are  to  be  graft- 
ed upon  the  trees. 

The  Santa  Clara  county  orchardists  are 
seeking  to  have  the  schools  close  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  fruit  season  is  at 
its  height  so  that  the  services  of  the  chil- 
dren can  be  utilized. 

Melon  growers  of  the  Coachella  valley 
are  receiving  consignments  of  ladybirds 
from  the  State  Insectary  at  Sacramento. 
These  ladybirds  are  used  as  parasites  to 
keep  down  the  ravages  of  the  melon 
aphis. 

The  first  shipment  of  cherries  to  the 
Fast  from  California  for  this  season  left 
Courtland,  Sacramento  county,  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  Heretofore  Solano  county 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  first 
boxes  of  cherries  east. 

The  orchardists  around  Sisson,  Siski- 
you county,  are  preparing  to  protect  their 
crops  with  patent  heating  pots  should 
the  frost  come.  Last  year  the  farmer's 
prospects  for  a  splendid  crop  were  shat- 
tered by  frost  in  one  night,  and  it  is 
their  intention  to  avoid  if  possible  re- 
currence of  this. 

A  meeting  of  50  fruit  growers  of  Shasta 
and  Tehama  counties  was  held  at  Red 
Bluff,  Tuesaay,  at  which  time  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  the  fruit  shipped  from 
those  districts  packed  according  to  stan- 
dard. Inspectors  will  be  appointed  here- 
after and  only  fruit  that  is  measured  up 
to  the  standard  will  be  sent  out. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  that  sour  or- 
ange seeds  from  Florida  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  State.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  $.'5000  worth  of  these  see.ds  now 
at  Los  Angeles,  which  must  be  either 
fumigated  or  destroyed,  that  the  dreaded 
white  fly  may  not  be  allowed  to  get  a 
foothold  in  this  State. 

G.  R.  Rixford,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  getting  blos- 
soms from  the  Chinese  Pomelo  or  Shat- 
tuck  growing  on  the  L.  A.  Wilson  ranch 
near  Winters.  He  is  going  to  use  the 
blossoms  to  pollenize  the  Japanese  Man- 
darin orange,  which  is  growing  at  Napa. 
The  seeds  developed  from  crossing  these 
varieties  will  be  planted  and  the  experi- 
ment will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Hecke,  of 
Volo  county,  reports  that  the  prune  trees 
in  the  Capay  valley  will  have  a  fair  crop 
and  they  are  free  from  scale  insects  and 
very  few  thrips  were  found.  The  almond 
crop  promises  to  be  larger  than  was  first 
reported,  as  the  rain  did  not  dp  much 
damage.  The  prospects  for  the  apricot 
crop  are  fair  as  the  last  rain  caused  many 
of  the  blossoms  to  drop  off  and  there  is 
some  fungus  disease  prevalent  in  that 
neighborhood. 


Alfred  G.  Knight,  of  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  has  been  spending  several  months 
both  at  the  University  of  California  and 
at  Riverside,  studying  the  citrus  business, 
preparatory  to  going  into  orange  raising 
in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Knight  claims  that 
the  conditions  are  excellent  in  his  home 
district  for  the  successful  raising  of  cit- 
rus fruits,  and  that  their  season  being 
opposite  to  ours,  that  they  will  be  able  to 
place  oranges  on  the  London  market  at 
the  time  of  year  after  all  California  and 
Florida  fruit  has  been  disposed  of. 


General  Agriculture. 

Stockton  has  taken  up  practical  and 
scientific  farming  in  its  course  of  studies. 

The  alfalfa  hay  harvest  has  commenced 
in  Yolo  county.  This  crop  is  remarkably 
free  from  weeds. 

The  work  of  seeding  125  acres  of  land 
to  alfalfa  on  the  Hightower  ranch  near 
Orland  has  been  completed. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  five 
carloads  of  asparagus  shipped  out  of  the 
Imperial  valley  this  season. 

Propositions  are  on  foot  to  form  a  free 
market  in  many  of  the  towns  over  the 
State.  Chico  and  Corcoran  are  the  first 
towns  to  take  this  up. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Smith,  one  of  the  largest 
asparagus  growers  at  Yuba  City,  is  send- 
ing an  average  of  a  ton  of  asparagus 
daily  to  outside  markets. 

The  farmers  around  Poplar,  near  Port- 
erville  are  cutting  their  alfalfa.  The  ab- 
sence of  foxtail  in  the  crop  this  year  is 
noticeable  and  no  reason  can  be  given 
for  its  absence. 

A  canvass  of  the  district  around  Weist, 
one  of  the  new  towns  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Imperial  valley,  shows  that  there 
are  now  1150  acres  signed  up  to  be  plant- 
ed to  cotton  this  season. 

The  alfalfa  outlook  around  Merced  is 
very  encouraging,  as  over  1000  acres  have 
been  planted  this  spring.  Weather  condi- 
tions have  been  ideal  and  mowing  of  al- 
falfa will  soon  commence. 

The  new  sugar  factory  at  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada, will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  500 
tons,  and  is  estimated  that  by  next  year 
there  will  be  30,000  acres  of  sugar  beets 
planted  in  Churchill  county. 

The  farmers  around  Corcoran  intend 
using  self-binders  this  season  instead  of 
combined  harvesters,  and  hope  to  save 
from  three  to  four  sacks  per  acre,  as  well 
as  have  straw  left  for  feeding  and  bed- 
ding. 

On  account  of  the  timely  rains  which 
have  fallen  around  Merced  the  barley  and 
wheat  is  in  excellent  condition.  Unless 
something  unforeseen  happens  a  record 
crop  both  in  quantity  and  quality  is  as- 
sured. 

Farmers  over  the  State  should  look 
out  for  two  men  and  two  women  who  are 
going  into  country  districts  and  renting 
land,  then  ordering  goods  and  groceries 
and  equipments,  after  which  they  beat  it 
out  of  the  country. 

The  last  consignment  of  hop  roots  were 
shipped  on  April  10th  from  Ukiah,  which 
makes  a  total  of  500,000  sent  out  last 
week.  The  purchasers  of  these  roots  were 
A.  R.  Jacks,  T.  Blanth,  W.  E.  Lovedale, 
all  prominent  farmers  of  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

The  Pleasanton  Hop  Company  has  in- 
creased its  acreage  this  year  220  acres, 
more  than  doubling  the  amount  used  in 
the  last  two  seasons.  They  will  use  land 
which  formerly  was  used  in  hop  culture 
but  had  been  stopped  when  the  hops  de- 
clined to  such  a  low  price. 

The  transplanting  of  sweet  potatoes  has 
commenced  in  the  Atwater  and  Living- 
ston districts.  A  much  larger  acreage  of 
these  potaioes  will  be  planted  this  year 
than  any  previous  time.  The  season  is 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  last  year,  and 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 

The  principle 
of  the  Luitwieler 
Pump  is  the 
h  e  art-  shaped 
CAM,  and  the 
only  reciprocat- 
ing pumping 
mechanism  with 
uniform  applica- 
tion of  power 
throughout  the 
full  stroke,  and 
uniform  speed  of 
the  water  pistons 

or  plungers. 

This  enables  successful  direct  geared 
drive,  and  our  self-contained  electric 
pumps  fill  a  long-felt  want.  We  fur- 
nish direct  geared  steam  and  distillate 
drive  when  desired. 

The  uniform  application  of  power  also 
insures  long  life  of  working  parts,  free- 
dom from  break-downs,  continuous 
flow,  no  jar,  no  noise,  no  pit,  no  bother. 

32  years  experience  In  I, ox  Angeles. 
Send  requirements. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno.  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co..  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Ceirent  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 


T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  ■  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlor-. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

s  n  question  thut  eonf  routs  every  or- 
elinrdist  in  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  nay  is  to  follow  the 
prnetienl  ndviee  and  suggestions,  bnsed 
on  thirty-five  years  elose  observation 
and  investigation  as  to  ellinntes  and 
><>ils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS |  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  In  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
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California. 
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Fruits. 
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Varieties. 
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Fruit. 
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Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 
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Fertilizers  for 
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Irrigation  for 
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Frosts. 
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The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  was  exhausted  in  a  year  from  Its 
nppearanee  and  the  Fifth  I£dltlon  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  dencrlbes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  nnd  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  Industry  in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  OxOVi,  (IOO  pages,  bound  In 
eloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 
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the  prospects  are  very  bright  for  an  ex- 
cellent crop. 

H.  Nyeno,  a  representative  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  is  in  Fresno  investi- 
gating the  farm  conditions  of  that  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Nyeno  has  just  completed  a 
trip  through  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties of  Europe  studying  conditions  there. 
After  he  gets  through  Fresno,  he  will  re- 
turn and  put  in  practical  use  the  ideas 
he  has  gleaned. 

County  Bee  Inspector  Herron,  of  San 
Bernardino  county,  is  preparing  six  car- 
loads of  bees  for  shipment  to  Utah.  These 
bees  will  be  sent  out  about  May  and  will 
cost  about  $140  to  move  them  between 
the  two  States.  The  cause  of  this 
shipment  is  due  to  the  severity  of 
of  the  winter  in  Utah  which  has  killed 
most  of  the  bees  and  the  bee  men  have 
had  to  import  them. 

From  the  United  States  Crop  Report- 
ing Bureau  of  Statistics  which  issued  a 
bulletin  April  8th,  we  learn  that  the  con- 
dition of  winter  wheat  in  the  United 
States  on  April  1st,  was  80.8'/  of  normal, 
against  82.2  a  year  ago,  and  87.0  the  av- 
erage on  that  date  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Rye  was  given  as  92.3  as  against  85.9  for 
ten  year  average.  California  wheat  con- 
dition, April  1st,  was  98,  as  against  93 
last  year,  and  92  for  ten  year  average. 
Rye  was  96,  as  against  87  last  year,  and 
92  for  past  ten  years.  The  great  falling 
off  in  per  centage  was  occasioned  by  win- 
ter killing  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which 
was  further  accentuated  by  lack  of  rain 
in  these  States  during  March. 


Miscellaneous. 

a  company  has  been  formed  at  Willows, 
Glenn  county,  to  erect  an  ice  factory  and 
cold  storage  plant.  Work  is  to  be  com- 
menced at  once  and  a  creamery  to  be  op- 
erated in  connection. 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  supply 
irrigation  water  this  year  in  the  Orl-1 
district  to  a  limited  area.    It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  whole  system  will  be  com- 
pleted for  next  season. 

The  Marysville  Poultry  show,  which  is 
to  be  held  next  month  will  be  the  largest 
show  of  this  kind  held  on  the  Coast,  and 
already  preparations  are  being  made  in 
that  city  to  care  for  the  entries. 

The  California  Ladies'  Flower  Plant 
Co.  was  recently  incorporated  with  head- 
quarters at  Los  Gatos.  These  women  in- 
tend building  greenhouses  and  raising 
hot  house  plants,  especially  orchids. 

The  Fresno  Home  Packing  Company 
has  adopted  a  new  plan  for  getting  the 
merits  of  the  seedless  raisin  known  to 
the  world.  On  every  carton  of  raisins 
they  put  this  motto:  "Better  than  Cur- 
rants." 

Local  capitalists  of  Stockton  have  a 
movement  on  foot  to  erect  a  denatured 
alcohol  factory-  The  alcohol  will  be  made 
from  grape  pomace,  potatoes  and  grain. 
Among  those  interested  in  the  project  are 
F.  A.  West  and  A.  Waldenmeier. 

Tom  Christian,  of  Orland,  Glenn  coun- 
ty, filled  a  tram])  full  of  fine  bird  shot, 
who  was  caught  stealing  oranges  in  his 
grove.  Much  fruit  has  been  stolen  in  this 
vicinity  of  late,  so  the  farmers  have  tak- 
en the  matter  in  hand  and  will,  no  doubt, 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  spring  shipments  of  cattle  from 
Mexico  have  commenced.  The  railroads 
are  nauling  large  numbers  of  cattle  each 
day  through  El  Paso  consigned  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  It  is  thought  that  over 
2000  carloads  of  cattle  will  be  sent  out 
of  Mexico  this  summer. 

A  meeting  of  the  California  Deciduous 
Frouit  Growers'  Protective  League  will 
be  held  in  Sacramento  on  or  near  the  20th 
of  April.  Officers  of  this  league  will  then 
be  elected.  There  are  about  500  growers 
in  this  league,  which  represents  an  acre- 
age of  11,000. 


Dr.  C.  E.  Lamb,  State  Veterinarian, 
has  issued  an  order  that  unless  the  East- 
ern Colorado  cattlemen  dip  their  sheep 
for  scabies,  the  Government  will  with- 
draw all  its  agents  in  that  section  and 
will  quarantine  all  cattle,  and  prevent 
them  from  leaving  the  State. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  tearing  up 
and  uprooting  of  25%  of  the  currant 
vines  in  Greece  was  signed  last  week,  so 
that  the  crop  will  be  materially  lessened 
and  better  prices  maintained  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  same  law  makes  it  prohibi- 
tory to  plant  currant  vines  so  that  a 
staple  market  will  be  assured  in  Greek 
currants. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  recently 
adopted  resolutions  whereby  all  eggs  that 
are  held  for  more  than  14  days  after  be- 
ing laid  must  be  labeled  as  cold  storage 
eggs,  except  in  the  case  of  "fresh  Eastern 
eggs,"  which  may  be  held  21  days.  All 
eggs  sold  in  eating  houses  must  be  labeled 
on  the  menu  card  whether  they  are  cold 
storage  or  fresh. 

On  April  2  the  poultry  raisers  of  Corn- 
ing, Tehama  county,  organized  a  poultry 
association.  It  was  decided  at  the  meet- 
ing to  hold  an  up-to-date  poultry  show  in 
the  latter  part  of  1910.  There  are  a  lot  of 
chickens  in  the  north  end  of  Sacramento 
valley,  and  there  ought  to  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  up  and  maintaining  a 
good  exhibition  yearly. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Co.  bought  last  week 
from  the  Selma  Fruit  Co.  all  its  remain- 
ing stock  of  raisins  of  the  1909  crop, 
amounting  to  600  tons,  for  which  was 
paid  a  good  price.  It  is  now  stated  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  Co.,  which  is  composed 
of  several  brokerage  concerns,  will  be 
able  to  buy  up  the  remaining  stock  of 
raisins  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  be- 
fore the  new  crop  comes  on. 

The  next  sale  of  scrip  land  will  be  held 
on  May  2d.  The  purchasers  of  scrip  are 
entitled  to  have  selected  for  them  an 
equal  amount  of  unappropriated  and  non- 
mineral  Government  land  in  California 
by  surrendering  the  same  to  the  Survey- 
or-General, and  filing  an  application  for 
the  land  desired.  Each  person  who  pur- 
chases school  land  is  entitled  to  640  acres 
of  land  not  suitable  for  cultivation  and 
320  acres  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation. 


/ilEmiDer 


QUALITY  PIPE 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  Cel. 


Lawn  Mowers 

Size  for  size,  Keen  Kutter  Lawn  Mowers  run  several 
"push  pounds"  easier  than  other  mowers.  That's  worth 
considering.  It  means  operating  energy  saved  and  longer 
life  for  the  mower — because  a  light-running  machine 
doesn't  wear  out  as  fast  as  one  that  runs  hard. 

Keen    Kutter  Lawn  Mowers  embrace  every 
known  improvement.  Castings  are  strong 
and  clean.  Blades  are  finest  crucible 
^^^^  steel,  oil  tempered.  Bearings  run 
on  hardened  steel^**"*" 
balls  and  reduce  fric- 
tion to  practically  noth- 
ing.    Bed   knife   is  firmly 
screwed  to  bed  plate  and  in- 
stantly adjusted  by  the  turn 
of  a  screwdriver.    Handle  of 
fine  white  maple  with  steel 
braces.    Altogether  the  Keen 
Kutter  Lawn  Mower  is  the  most  perfect  im- 
plement made  for  the  care  of  a  lawn. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten" 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc., 
St.  Louis  and  New  York, U.S.  A. 


Sunproof 
Rainproof 


A 


Will  outlast  two  ordinary  roofs.  The  initial  cost  is  not  much 
greater.  Unaffected  by  weather  extremes.  Requires  no  paint  or 
repairs.  Best  for  residences,  hotels,  business  blocks,  outhouses— 
either  flat  or  pitched  roofs.  Easy  to  put  on.  Each  roll  contains 
everything  necessary  for  laying. 

Pj, —  ^  Write  fcr  samples.  Also  32-page  illustrated  booklet  of 
'  I  valuable  facts  and  helpful  Roofing  suggestions.  _  Free 

to  architects,  contractors,  carpenters  and  prospective  builders. 
Address  Department  7.H 

Pioneer  Paper  Company 

219-221  South  Los  Angales  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  ("utter  is  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  For 
workmanship,  simplicity  and  durability 
it  cannot  be  excelled,  as  it  does  Its  work 
to  perfection.  Those  that  are  using  It, 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  If  they  could 
not  get  another.  cash. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 

CAPITOL  AVENUE  AND  McKEE  ROAD 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Levee   Building  and 
Land  Reclamation 

Are  our  specialties.      We  do  work  by  day  or  by  yard. 

Drop  us  a  line  if  you  are  contemplating  any  work  of  this  kind.    We  will  be  glad  to  give  you 

an  estimate  as  to  cost. 

CALIFORNIA  RECLAMATION  CO., 

708  Merchants  Exchange  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


Bids  for  scrip  are  not  received  by  mail, 
but  the  party  bidding  must  appear  in 
person  or  be  represented  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized agent. 


Considerable  damage  is  being  done  to 
the  vineyards  around  Fresno  by  the  cut 
worm,  and  the  farmers  of  that  district 
are  warned  to  watch  and  help  extermin- 
ate these  pests. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS   want*  a 

young  man  or  n  an  In  every  county  In 

the  State  to  solicit  for  NiibMcrlhtloiiN.  Good 
coiiiiiiInmIoiim  allowed.  Write  UN  at  once 
anil  \vc  ulll  forward  neceNNury  papem, 
hlankM  and  Dint  ruction*.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 
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L/ve  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


ACTION  IN  DRAFT  BREEDS. 


Though  drafters  are  required  to  move 
their  loads  mostly  at  the  walk,  breeding 
horses  must  be  able  to  walk  and  trot 
squarely  and  truly.  It  is  by  no  means 
essential  that  a  big  ton  horse  be  able  to 
pick  himself  up  and  trot  like  a  hackney, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  handle  his  feet 
so  that  when  in  motion  he  is  able  to  exert 
the  maximum  of  his  muscular  power. 
Great  stress  is  invariably  laid  on  action 
by  the  best  judges  in  the  show  ring.  The 
ability  to  move  well  should  not  give  a 
duffer  place  above  a  better  one  that  can- 
not move  so  well,  but  in  all  instances  the 
combination  of  good  action  and  good 
shape  must  be  and  is  sought.  Action 
that  is  preferred  in  the  arena  is  the  sort 
that  enables  a  horse  to  do  his  best  work 
in  the  harness.  It  is  advanced  by  some 
that  show  yard  action,  so  called,  is  ex 
travagant  and  is  not  often  found  among 
commercial  horses.  This  is  a  mistake. 
In  a  very  long  experience  I  have  never 
found  a  drafter  that  I  thought  was  ex- 
travagant in  his  action.  I  have,  however, 
known  a  boat  load  of  duffers  that  could 
not  move  at  all ;  in  fact,  the  ratio  of  good 
to  inferior  movers  among  the  horses 
shown  within  the  past  ten  years  is,  I 
should  judge,  not  less  than  1  to  10. 

To  begin  with,  a  draft  stallion  should 
move  straight.  He  should  not  wing  or 
paddle,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  should 
not  threw  his  feet  outward  at  the  finish 
of  the  stroke.  He  should  not  plait  his 
front  feet;  that  is,  he  should  not  set  one 
of  them  down  in  front  of  the  other.  He 
should  not  turn  them  in,  for  if  he  does  he 
will  knock  his  knees  or  scuff  his  coronets. 
He  should  not  stub  his  toes:  if  he  does  he 
will  fall  in  rough  footing.  He  should  pick 
his  front  feet  up  cleanly  and  cleverly, 
promptly  and  lightly  and  raising  them  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  ground  set 
them  down  again  firmly  and  springily. 
In  so  doing  he  will  turn  the  shoe  up 
squarely  to  the  vision  of  the  man  who 
stands  behind  him  and  watches  him 
going  away.  The  length  of  stride  should 
be  but  moderately  long.  A  very  long 
strider  always  dwells  and  is  apt  to  hit  the 
front  shoe  with  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoe. 
A  more  snappy  way  of  going  is  to  be  pre 
ferred. 

Behind,  action  is  more  often  faulty  than 
in  front,  which  is  to  say,  that  many 
horses  go  well  enough  in  front  but  badly 
behind.  Just  how  a  horse  shall  go  be- 
hind is  largely  dominated  by  his  con- 
formation. If  his  hind  legs  are  clapped 
on  the  outside  of  him  he  will  surely  go 
wide  between  his  hocks  and  roll.  If  be 
is  a  narrow  beggar  and  stands  with  the 
points  of  his  hocks  together — cow-hocked 
— there  is  no  saying  what  he  will  do  when 
in  action,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
never  will  be  able  to  move  or  back  as 
heavy  a  load  as  one  that  is  set  straight 
in  his  hocks,  or  even  one  that  is  a  trifle 
wide.  When  a  horse  is  straddled  out, 
with  his  hocks  wide  apart,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  bring  up  the  hind  legs 
with  that  piston-like  stroke  that  makes 
for  the  exertion  of  the  limit  of  strength. 

Some  kood  judges,  notably  the  expon- 
ents of  the  modern  Scotch  schools,  insist 
that  a  horse  must  go  with  his  hocks  so 
close  together  that  "they  would  shave  a 
sheet  of  paper."  Like  all  faddists,  they 
go  too  far,  and  their  fad  is  apt  to  lead  to 
the  selection  of  stallions  not  sufficiently 
wide  and  drafty  in  the  quarters,  in  ordei 
that  the  ultra  closeness  of  gaft  behind 
may  be  obtained.  However,  their  model 
is  useful  as  enabling  us  to  point  out  just 
what  is  the  most  desirable  type  of  hind 
action  in  the  drafter.  The  legs  should 
be  reasonably  close  together  and  the  toes 


carried  forward  in  a  straight  line.  The 
hocks  should  be  kept  quite  close  together 
when  in  motion  at  a  walk  or  trot,  but  not 
so  close  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
moving  in  and  out  and  around.  The  fore- 
leg can  only  be  moved  forward  and  back. 
Now  if  the  bones  run  in  a  straight  line 

rom  the  whirlbone  down  to  the  hock, 
and  so  to  the  ground,  the  greatest 
strength  may  be  exerted  by  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  formation  is  such 
that  there  is  a  bow  outward  and  then  in- 
ward, it  is  obvious  that  strength  must 
be  lost  in  the  motion  somewhere.  Hence 
the  preference  for  hind  action,  which  in- 
cludes keeping  the  hocks  well  together 
and  thrusting  the  feet  forward  in  a 
straight  line.  Here,  as  in  front,  the  feet 
should  be  picked  up  cleanly  and  cleverly 
and  the  iron  displayed  at  every  step. 

Accuracy  of  motion — if  one  can  so  use 
the  term — is  not,  however,  all  there  is  to 

ood  action.  A  high-headed  gaiety  is  a 
valuable  asset.  For  example,  here  we 
have  a  horse  that  goes  down  the  ring 
-edately  and  slowly.  He  gives  us  the  im 
pression  more  or  less  of  loginess,  some- 
times of  clumsiness,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  may  be  placing  each  foot  correctly. 
Now  then  look  at  one  that  holds  his  head 
away  up,  flips  his  nose  a  bit  defiantly, 
rocks  his  ears  and  goes  off  as  though  he 
was  trying  to  win  at  every  step,  and  we 
are  immediately  much  pleased.  Life  and 
gaiety  are  essential  features  of  the  best 
action.    They  indicate  freedom  and  high 

•ourage  and  nerve.  With  all  the  high  life 
in  the  world,  though,  grievous  faults  may 
be  found.  Many  on  old  dub  can  go  out 
at  the  end  of  the  halter  and  make  a  great 
show  and  never  put  down  one  foot  in  the 
right  place.  Here  again  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  that  counts.  An 
excess  of  display  counts  for  little  if  the 
action  itself  is  not  accurate.— Chicago 
Live  Stock  World. 


DOGS  FOR  DRIVING  LIVE 
STOCK. 


We  have  had  several  inquiries  lately  in 
regard  to  suitable  dogs  for  handling  live 
stock.  At  the  present  time  in  California 
there  are  four  different  kinds  of  dogs  used 
on  the  farms.  There  are  the  Scotch  collie, 
the  English  bob-tailed  sheep  dog,  the 
black  Australian  dog,  and  the  common 
shepherd  dog. 

The  collie  on  the  coast,  because  of  their 
heavy  hair,  are  not  used  very  extensively 
for  driving  live  stock,  as  their  long  hair 
heats  them  up,  and  they  cannot  stand  the 
hard  work,  although  some  of  the  black 
and  tan  collies,  whose  hair  is  a  little 
shorter  than  the  sable  collie,  are  being 
used  in  the  coast  counties  where  the  heat 
is  not  very  intense.  Practically  all  stock- 
men of  the  coast  prefer  the  common  shep- 
herd dog,  as  it  is  hardier,  can  stand  more 
knocks  and  goes  longer  without  food  than 
any  other  breed.  Some  of  these  shepherd 
dogs  will  do  the  work  of  four  or  five  men 
and  display  almost  human  intelligence. 
One  of  the  finest  sheep  dogs  in  Monterey 
county  is  of  this  type,  being  just  a  stray 
mongrel  picked  up  on  the  road,  and  it  has 
developed  into  a  wonderful  dog  for  which 
the  owner  would  not  take  $300  today. 
The  pups  are  trained  by  following  along 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOUBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  S«fr,  Speedy,  and  Posltln  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  tiBed.  Takei 

the  place  of  all  Hnaments  for  mild  or  eevere  action. 
Itemoves  all  Bunches  or  BlemlBnes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Oil  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
Sy  express,  charges  paid,  with  fnll  directions  for 
'ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
f HE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


7he  I9IO  Interlocking  Style 

CREAM 

■  O-  SEPARATORS 

are  money  earners,  being  cream 
savers.   I'an-American  World's 
Record  proves  it,  Seattle 

Grand  Prize  assures  it. 

But  an 
Investment' 
paying 
big  divi- 
dend* 


Hefore  you  buy  a  stilllon  he  sure  to  see  what  Is 
otferei  by  the 

LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Where  Quality  and  Quantity  are  assured. 


Year  in  and  year  out  they  run  without 
a  hitch,  ever  making  money, 
never  making  trouble. 

1st.  The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest. 

Jnd.  The  V.  S.  is  buill  the  strongest. 

3rd.  The  IT,  S.  is  the  easiest  to  clean. 

4th.  The  V.  S.  is  the  most  convenient. 

5th.  The  U.  S.  requires  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  Separators  at 
Seattle  on  these  five  tsssnlial  toints  and 


WON 

GRAND  PRIZE 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


Latest  Achievement  in 
Veterinary  Science 

DR.  DANIELS' 

COW    I N  V  I G  ORATOR  . 

Increases  Milk. 
Less  than  one  cent  a  day  per  cow. 


A.  T.  ROCHE  &  COMPANY, 

265  Pacific  Bldg-.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Cows. 

Four  Swift  Polo  Ponies 

Two  young  Mares 
One  3-year-old  Gelding 
One  yearling  Horse  Colt 

SMITH  BROS.,       FRESNO,  CAL. 

R.  i.  BOX  «7 A. 


New  Importation  Just  arrived.    A  grand  lot  of 
big-bjne  Drafters  with  the  desired  weight. 

PERCHERONS,    BELGIANS,   SHIRES,  GERMAN 
COACH  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

A  place  where  you  can  he  suited  In  a  horse  at  a 
right  price.   Terms  and  guarantees. 

Pacific  (  oast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
\m  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  J.  F.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Style,  Finish 


Workmanship 


The  Saddle  thill  Takes  the  Horseman'*  lO.ve 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA   SADDLE  A  TREE  CO., 
I'c  I  a  I  ii  in  a  .  Cnl. 


25  Cents  per  Rod. 

I 


i 

I 


26  inches  high;  7  cables;  12  Inches  between 
stays.  Spacing  horizontally  as  shown  In  cut. 

It  Is  worth  a  little  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion to  save  from  SIO  to  S10  per  mile  on  hog 
fence. 

Order  a  sample  roll  or  come  and  see  our 
stock. 

WK1TK  FOB  CATAl.OGl'K. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

606  E  MAIN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
.1  -   W.  &  J.  D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  C  e  1. 


-  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


SfcT-  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "®B 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  UBdlrect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2W0  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  16,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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with  the  older  clogs  and  watching  them 
work. 


BUTTER  SCORING  CONTEST. 

H.  A.  Hopper,  of  the  University  Farm, 
has  submitted  the  following  report  of 
the  Butter  Scoring  Contest,  held  on 
April  5,  1910. 

The  butter  submitted  at  this  entry  was 
much  better  than  any  received  for  some 
time.  In  the  February  contest,  only  17'/ 
of  the  entries  were  93  or  above,  while  in 
the  April  contest  reported  herewith,  40'/, 
of  the  entries  scored  93  or  more.  Only 
four  entries  out  of  the  25  received  a  score 
of  less  than  90. 

The  first  prize  butter  was  made  from 
sweet  cream  between  one  and  two  days 
old,  testing  44%  butterfat.  Twenty-one 
per  cent  of  starter-  was  used  and  the 
cream  ripened  to  .52%  acidity,  cooled  to 
43°  F.,  held  ten  hours  and  churned  at 
56°F.  This  creamery  has  been  grading 
for  some  time,  which,  together  with  the 
favorable  feed  and  temperature  condi 
tions  of  the  season,  made  possible  the 
results  obtained.  The  method  blanks 
show  a  consistent,  relation  between  good 
cream  and  good  methods,  or  both,  and  a 
high  score. 

The  scores  for  entries  were  as  follows: 
No.  Creamery  and   Location.  Score. 

12.  Cayucos  Creamery,  Cayucos  95 

17.  Pioneer  Creamery,  Ferndale  94% 

7.  Ceres  Creamery,  Ceres   94 

23.  University  Farm  (  not  competing)  93  ' ... 

13.  Elite  Creamery,  Nicasio   93 1  j 

2.  Suisun  Creamery,  Suisun   93% 

8.  Santa  Ysabel,  Paso  Robles  93 

10.  Laton   Co-operative,   Laton  93 

19.  Cal.  Polytechnic  School  (not  com- 
peting)  93 

25.  Salinas  Creamery,  Salinas   93 

6.  Visalia  Creamery,  Visalia   92  1 , 

15.  Dixon  Creamery,  Dixon   92 

5.  Diamond  Creamery,  Cayucos  ...92 

24.  Castroville   Creamery,  Castroville  y2 

14.  Scott     Valley     Creamery,  Etna 

Mills   91% 

11.  Bodega  Creamery,  Bodega   91 

1.  Fresno  Creamery,  Fresno   91 

21.  Turlock  Creamery,  Turlock  ....91 

3.  Richfield  Creamery,  Corning  ....91 

9.  Hicks  Valley  Creamery,  Petaluma  90% 

16.  Bridgeport  Creamery,  Manchester  90% 

DEFECTS. 

Three  entries  showed  weak  body,  or 
injured  grain,  due  to  overworking. 

Five  entries  showed  streaks  or  mottles, 
though  none  were  pronounced. 

Ten  entries  were  checked  as  showing 
defective  salting;  in  most  cases  gritty, 
but  in  a  few,  too  much  salt. 

The  mottles,  grittiness,  etc..  which 
were  observed,  emphasize  the  need  of 
more  care  in  salting  and  working,  and 
we  would  refer  again  to  our  report  of 
February  12th,  touching  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Defects  in  workmanship  are  too 
easily  corrected  to  allow  them  to  endang- 
er the  score.  Several  entries  arrived  late 
and  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  being 
scored  too  soon  after  making.  The 
maker  should  watch  this  matter  more 
closely. 

Note:  In  one  instance,  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
porting the  names  of  the  creameries  with 
the  scores  obtained.  Some  feel  that 
much  interest  attaches  to  having  the 
name  and  score  both  reported  to  the 
press,  so  that  they  may  be  available  for 
comparison.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  change 
is  desired  in  the  method  of  reporting, 
kindly  notify  the  undersigned. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Miller  &  Lux  sold  2000  cattle  last  week 
to  Wm.  Dignam,  of  Denver. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  of  Woodland,  recently 
sold  a  Short-Horn  bull  to  M.  S.  Cully,  of 
Napa  Junction,  five  Short-Horn  heifers  to 
W.  W.  Rumbell,  of  Gridley,  and  some 


Cm  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 

\\F  MAJORITY  OF  FARMERS  BE 
jjj  TOUR  GUIDE  IN  BUYING  TWINE 

HE  time  has  come  to  order  your  binder  twine  for  the  1910  harvest.    Twine  dealers  are  placing 
orders  for  their  season's  stock.    The  mills  are  running.    Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  the 
twine  question.    It  is  something  that  requires  careful  consideration.    The  success  of  your  har- 
vest will  depend  on  the  uninterrupted  work  of  your  binder,  for  no  binder  can  work  well  if  you  use  a 
cheap  grade  of  binder  twine. 

It  is  our  aim  to  have  every  farmer  who  uses  I  H  C  twine  go  through  the  1010  harvest  season 
without  a  break  in  the  field.  We  have  much  more  at  stake  than  merely  selling  twine.  Your  interests 
and  ours  are  the  same. 

We  know  that  the  raw  materials  from  which  I  H  C  twines  are  spun  have  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre  that  insure  greater  strength  than  is  found  in  any  other  twine.  They  are  evenly  spun  — smooth 
running— do  not  tangle  in  the  twine  box— work  well  in  the  knotter,  insuring  perfect  binding  and 
perfect  tying.  They  insure  your  being  able  to  work  your  binder  through  the  entire  harvest  season  with 
greatest  speed  and  economy  and  are  therefore  practical  profit  insurance. 

Those  who  buy  cheap  twine  will  certainly  have  trouble — delays  due  to  tangles,  knots  and  breaks 
mean  the  loss  of  valuable  time — and  every  delay  at  harvest  time  will  cut  down  your  profits. 
There  is  a  sure  way  to  avoid  this.  Let  the  experience  of  the  past  be  your  guide  in  purchasing  your  twine. 
The  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  a  safe  guide.  Their  decision  should  have  more 
weight  with  you  than  the  statement  of  any  twine  manufacturer.  These  farmers  know.  They  have  the  same 
problems  confronting  them  that  you  have.  They  have  no  axe  to  grind.  They  do  not  sell  twine.  They  are 
oniy  interested  in  results. 

I  H  C  Brand  of  Sisal— Standard  Sisal 
Manila  or  Pure  Manila 

Are  the  twines  used  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  They  have  been  proved  to  give  the  best 
results.  Eighty-five  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  use  Sisal.  It  is  smooth  running  and  works  at  steady  tension 
without  kinking  or  tangling  in  the  twine  box— insuring  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tying.  Its  only  equal  is  the 
really  high  grade  Manila  twines  such  as  bear  the  I  H  C  trade-mark. 

Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical  on  this  twine  proposition.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  selling  twine. 
We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  successful  operation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  binders.  On  their  successful 
operation  depends  our  success — and  we  know  they  cannot  operate  successfully  with  poor  twine.  No  binder 
made  can.  For  this  reason  we  have  given  the  twine  problem  careful  study.  When  we  say  "Stick  to  Sisal  or 
high  grade  Manila  bearing  the  I  H  C  trade-mark"— we  do  so  because  we  know  them  to  be  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  binder  twine. 

But  we  don't  ask  you  to  do  as  we  say.  We  want  you  to  be  the  judge.  But  your  judgment  to  be  right  should  be  based  on 
tacts-not  on  the  statement  of  any  twine  man.  And  the  fact  is-that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  use  I  H  L  twine. 
Sisal  or  Standard  (which  is  made  from  pure  Sisal)  comes  500  feet  to  the  pound;  high  grade  Manila,  600  feet  to  the  pound:  Pure 
Manila,  650  feet.  See  your  local  I  H  C  dealer  at  once  and  let  him  know  how  much  you  will  need.  If  you  want  more  tacts  on  binder 
twine,  write  the  International  Harvester  Company  of  America  at  nearest  branch  house  for  information. 

Western  Branch  Houses:    Denver,  Colo. ;  Helena,  Mont. ;  Portland,  Ore. ;  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  Chicago  USA 

(Incorporated) 


Poland-China  hogs  to  D.  Cassanelli,  of  La 
Grange. 

It  is  reported  that  3000  cattle  and  5000 
lambs  will  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
kets on  May  5th  by  local  parties.  Sev- 
eral Seattle  buyers  have  been  down  in 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity  buying  lambs. 
One  sale  of  5500  old  ewes  was  made  at 
$6.50  apiece  to  a  northern  buyer. 

The  Union  Meat  Co.,  of  Portland,  is 
making  preparations  to  establish  •  a 
branch  at  Klamath  Falls,  so  that  they 
can  bring  in  their  cattle  from  Siskiyou 
and  surrounding  districts  and  kill  and 
hold  them  in  storage. 

The  Pittsburg  Syndicate,  at  Willows, 
has  agents  through  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley trying  to  get  horses  at  $12.50  per 
month  to  use  in  their  checking  and  grad- 
ing work.  So  far  they  have  had  a  hard 
time  getting  these  animals. 

L.  L.  McCoy,  of  Tehama  county,  is 
having  a  difficult  time  getting  enough 
sheep  shearers.  He  has  over  11,000  sheep 
to  be  sheared  and  can  only  get  11  men 
to  do  this  work. 

Gill  Bros.,  of  Porterville,  recently  sold 
300  head  of  cattle  at  10c.  a  pound. 

John  Hunt,  of  Portland,  is  in  southern 
California  endeavoring  to  secure  sheep 
for  the  northern  markets. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  Assistant  State  Vet- 
erinarian of  Tehama  county,  is  recom- 
mending that  the  people  of  ibis  section 
dip  their  hogs  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
hog  cholera.  Dr.  Iverson  believes  that 
hogs  dipped  two  or  three  times  a  week 
in  a  solution  of  coal  tar  will  eventually 
kill  all  cholera  germs.  Some  lof  the 
stockraisers  around  Red  Bluff  have  lost 
almost  half  their  hogs  within  the  last 
month  through  this  dread  disease. 

Miller  &  Dux  got.  out  an  injunction 
against  State  Veterinarian  Keane  to  pre 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 
Animals. 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat,    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cuts,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff    Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  91.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


BEE  KEEPERS*  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  1.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  .Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH   &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  Nth  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  l'lpes  with  Asphaltum. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
*JUIMK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Hraze  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  lirass,  Aluminum  and  liron/.e  Castings, 
Cylinders,  Kxhausts,  <ias  Knglne  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  Is  sure  and  saveB  you  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.   Have  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  ua.  " 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,        121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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100%  A  YEAR 
For  Twenty  Years 
To  Cow  Owners 

That's  the  marvolously  good 
Investment  that  nearly  1,200,000 
satisfied  users  are  finding  the 

DH  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

With  one  or  more  cows  the 
corresponding  size  ot  DK  LAVAL 
separator  saves  its  cost  the  first 
year,  in  more  and  better  product 
and  less  labor,  and  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  go  on  doing  so 
for  twenty  years,  as  there  are  al- 
ready thousands  of  instances  to 
prove. 

There's  half  this  much  saving 
in  the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  over 
inferior  separators,  while  other 
separators  last  but  from  six 
months  to  five  years  instead  of 
twenty  years.  They  lose  half 
that  might  be  saved  while  they 
do  last. 

That's  the  whole  separator 
story  in  a  "nut  shell"  and  the 
reason  for  the  now  nearly  uni- 
versal sale  of  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Likewise 
the  trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL  ma- 
chine. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

196-187  BROADWAY  173-177  WILLIAM  6T. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

42  E.  M  A  D I  SON  ST.  14  4  16  P  R INCE68  ST. 

CHIOAGO  WINNIPEG 

DRUMM  &  SACRAMENTO  STS  1019  WESTERN  AVS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


vent  him  killing  34  horses  and  five  mules 
which  are  infected  with  glanders. 

W.  R.  MoArthur,  a  professional  hunter, 
recently  brought  into  Red  Bluff  the  scalps 
of  five  panthers,  six  wild  cats  and  four 
coyotes,  for  which  he  received  $188.50  in 
State  and  county  bounties. 

People  who  go  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  on  camping  trips  are  trying  to 
have  the  Government  keep  the  cattle  out 
of  the  meadows  so  that  when  they  go  up 
in  the  mid  summer,  they  will  not  have 
to  carry  feed  at  great  expense  for  their 
horses. 

Among  the  attractions  at  the  San  Jose 
Rose  carnival  is  going  to  be  a  horse 
parade.  There  will  be  no  prizes  award- 
ed but  all  horses  will  be  classified,  and 
pedigrees  published. 

Meat  prices  are  going  up  in  Mexico, 
and  many  of  the  people,  who  can  no  long- 
er buy  meat  are  robbing  the  butcher 
shops. 

R.  E.  Williams  recently  bought  five 
registered  Berkshire  sows,  which  he  will 
use  on  his  ranch  at  Tulare. 

By  proclamation  issued  by  the  Aus- 
tralian government  on  January  18  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  the  United 
States,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  quar- 
antine act  of  190*.  is  now  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

More  cattle  have  been  imported  into 
Arizona  from  Sonora,  Mexico,  within  the 
last  six  months  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Every  available 
steer,  whether  fat  or  lean,  young  or  old. 
has  been  brought  in  to  meet  the  demand 
in  the  United  States. 

P.  H.  Noonan  recently  bought  three 
carloads  of  two-year-old  wethers  at 
Cloverdale.  The  price  paid  the  sheepmen 
was  6  cents  per  pound  on  foot  or  an 
average  of  $6.35  per  head. 

Over  500  mules  have  been  imported  into 
San  Diego  county  within  the  last  month 
in  order  to  do  construction  work.  The 
contractors  who  are  doing  this  work 
could  not  get  these  animals  in  the  United 
States. 

John  D.  Clark  of  San  Bernardino  re- 
cently bought  600  acres  in  Bear  valley  on 
which  to  start  a  stock  ranch.  Mr.  Clark 
has  also  contracted  for  600  head  of  cattle 
to  put  on  this  ranch. 

C.  S.  Mellen  of  New  York  recently 
bought  a  dozen  Angora  goats  from  P.  J. 
Tyer  to  be  used  in  scaring  off  dogs. 

Shearing  in  the  Winnemucca  corrals 
was  resumed  again  after  the  close  down 
on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  The 
Salva  Bros,  brought  in  three  bands  of 
sheep. 

More  sheep  will  be  sheared  at  Golconda, 
Nev.,  this  year  than  ever  before,  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  sheep 
owners  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
had  their  plants  washed  away  by  the  re- 
cent floods. 

Pelts  from  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep 
killed  during  the  recent  cold  weather  in 
Nevada  are  now  being  brought  in  to  Win- 
nemucca for  shipment.  The  Minonde- 
borde  Bros,  recently  brought  in  over  1000 
of  these  pelts. 

The  sheep  and  cattle  in  Santa  Barbara 
were  greatly  benefited  by  the  recent  rains. 
William  Cooper  of  the  Santa  Rosa  ranch 
reports  that  grass  and  hay  are  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Fifteen  hundred  steers,  three  four  and 
five  years  old,  were  recently  sold  at  San 
Antonio.  Texas,  for  $51,000,  or  $3-*  per 
head.  This  is  the  highest  price  paid  for 
cattle  in  Texas  during  this  year. 

Nat  Goodwin,  the  actor,  has  bought  a 
stock  ranch  near  San  Jacinto,  which  he 
will  stock  with  thoroughbred  horses  and 
cattle. 

The  Houser  Packing  Co.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  in  Salinas  valley  buying  cattle. 
Last  week  they  sent  out  six  carloads  of 
fat  stock,  which  were  obtained  from  the 
Armstrong  Bros..  Sam  Matthews  and 
Mike  Kavanaugh. 

The  sheep  around  Mesa,  Arizona,  which 


had  been  recently  sheared  could  not 
stand  the  cold  spell  of  last  week  and 
several  of  the  sheepmen  lost  many  hun- 
dred head. 

The  rain  of  last  week  around  Prescott. 
Arizona,  has  caused  the  desert  grasses  to 
spring  up  and  the  sheepmen  have  lost  the 
gloom  caused  by  severe  drought  a  few 
weeks  back. 

C.  J.  Looch,  of  Red  Bluff,  has  had  some 
fine  wool  from  his  band  of  cross-bred 
Lincoln-Merino  sheep.  Some  of  the  wool 
measures  over  4'o  inches  in  length. 

The  National  Mohair  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  El 
Paso  from  November  1  to  7.  This  will 
be  the  largest  meeting  of  goat  men  and 
the  finest  exhibit  of  mohair  ever  held  in 
the  United  States. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


M.  Michael  recently  shipped  out  a  car- 
load of  fine  dairy  cattle  to  the  Imperial 
valley,  where  a  large  dairy  is  being  put 
up. 

F.  A.  Kinney  and  J.  A.  Chelsey  recently 
bought  some  land  near  San  Diego,  which 
they  will  plant  to  alfalfa  preparatory  to 
starting  an  extensive  dairy. 

B.  T.  Benner.  of  Brawley,  recently  re- 
ceived a  shipment  of  38  Jersey  cows, 
which  he  will  install  in  his  dairy  he  has 
recently  opened. 

Imperial  county  dairies  are  making 
over  three  tons  of  butter  a  day. 

The  Jersey  Dairy  Farm,  of  Santa  Ana, 
recently  shipped  a  carload  of  dairy  cows 
to  Imperial  and  another  carload  was 
shipped  to  Charles  Haywood,  of  Modes- 
to. The  Jersey  Dairy  Farm  intends  put- 
ting in  a  registered  herd. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Eureka 
Chamber  of  Commerce  shows  that  6,499,- 
260  pounds  of  dairy  produce,  valued  at 
$1,603,100,  was  shipped  out  of  that  port 
during  the  last  year. 

C.  T.  Brown,  of  Porterville.  has  a  Hol- 
stein  cow,  which  produced  80  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  day  last  week.  This  cow  is 
five  years  old,  and  is  one  of  Mr.  Brown's 
prize  animals. 

Joseph  Montero.  who  recently  bought 
100  dairy  cows  for  his  dairy,  near  Yuba 
City,  bought  one  cow  in  the  bunch  which 
is  giving  70  pounds  of  milk  a  day  with  a 
high  percentage  of  butterfat.  This  cow 
is  three-quarters  Jersey  and  one-quarter 
Holstein.  and  was  purchased  in  a  bunch 
at  an  average  price  of  $40  a  head. 

Marysville  is  becoming  quite  a  butter 
center.  One  day  last  week  over  2075 
pounds  of  butter  were  shipped  to  the  San 
Francisco  market. 


THE    PACIFIC    COAST    AS  A 
SPRING  STOCK  PRODUCER. 


Because  of  the  early  and  cheap  grass 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  this  section  bids  fair 
to  be  the  premier  spring  market  of  the 
United  States.  Each  succeeding  year  has 
found  an  increased  number  of  Eastern 
buyers  for  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
meat  companies  out  here  buying  lambs 
and  cattle.  This  year  there  has  been 
more  than  ever,  and  many  thousand 
sheep  and  cattle  will  leave  next  week, 
and  by  the  middle  of  May  there  will  be 
several  more  large  consignments  sent 
out. 


April  16,  1910. 


Out  here  on  the  Coast  we  get  grass  so 
much  earlier  than  in  other  sections  so 
that  our  stock  can  be  fed  much  cheaper 
and  can  be  sent  East  and  compete  In  the 
Eastern  markets  with  the  stock  fed  on 
expensive  feeds. 

Plenty  of  grass  means  plenty  of  milk, 
and  that  insures  large,  fat  lambs  and 
calves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Coast  stockmen  will  take  advantage  of 
the  climate  and  soil  to  compete  in  the 
Eastern  markets  more  than  he  has  in  the 
past,  as  there  is  a  large  profit  and  a  big 
future  in  this  game.  Last  year  many 
notable  sales  of  Pacific  slope  grass  fed 
lambs  were  made  in  Chicago  tor  which 
top  prices  were  received.  Among  them 
was  a  band  of  71-pound  grade  Lincoln 
lambs  shipped  by  Stanley  Coffin  of  Wi- 
kima  county,  Washington,  which  brought 
$8.90  in  July.  Also  Robert  Hamilton,  of 
Kittitas  county.  Washington,  contributed 
some  69-pound  grade  Shropshires  at 
$8.65,  Malcolm  McLellan.  of  Kittitas 
county,  Washington,  sent  a  shipment  of 
73  pound  grade  Shropshires  at  $8.25,  and 
the  Rothrock  Sheep  Co..  of  the  same 
county,  had  a  large  consignment  at  $8.25. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  U.  ROKDINU.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-FrieBlan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Heat 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Ourhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


II.  I!.  WINTRINOHAM,  Mlddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


C.  A.  STOWE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 


CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUee,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

UEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  Ban  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexea. 


O.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


GERMFOE 

Greatest  Known  Germicide,  Dis= 
infectant  and  Insecticide. 

We  have  the  only  plant  in  this 
section  for  making  Coal-Tar  products 
and  we  are  making  the  best.  Per- 
mitted by  U.  S.  Government  for 
official 

SHEEP  DIPPING 

at  69  parts  water  to  one  part  ( iermfoe. 
It  is  adapted  to  many  different  uses, 
especially  with  stock.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.  No  stockman 
should  be  without  it. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 
shipped  in  from  the  East,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  nearly  as  good.  1 
gallon  can,  $1.25;  5  gallon  can,  $5.00; 
freight  prepaid  800  miles,  if  not  sold 
by  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  price 
in  barrels  delivered  at  your  station. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


COCOANUT  CAKE  OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 

20  Tons   $25.00 

5  Tons       ....  25.50 

Less  quantities         .       .       .  26.00 
Cartage  75c  per  ton 

Manufactured  by 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Stop 
That 
Limp 


Keep  your  horses  working  perfectly  all 

the  time.  Don't  lft  a  >  .  .  ...  Curb,  Splint, 
RlngbOM  or  any  LuMDM  stop  them.  Cure 
It  quickly  and  safely,  without  leaving  *  Boar, 
blemish  or  white  hairs,  by  using 

Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure 

**I  hare  usrd  your  Spavin  Cure  fnr  over  25  years  (or 
treatment  ol  hordes  for  Sweenev.  Spavins  and  general 
l.imeness.  /  believe  that  it  has  no  equal.  1  have 
had  a  large  experience  with  its  use,  and  vtarr-elmta 
tuece**%  and  most  heartily  re  ommrnd  it  as  a  general- 
purpose  liniment.  Respectfully, 

C.  K.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles,  Cal." 

We  have  thousands  of  other  letters  like  this. 

Price.  SI. OO  ■  bottle;  6  lor  95.00.  An  excel- 
lent liniment  for  household  use.  Bold  by  all 
druggists.  Ask  them  for  free  book,  "Treatise 
on  the  ilorse,"  or  write  to 

Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosborg  Falls,  Vt 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


[Copyright,  1910,  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


The  Poultby  Plants  Which  Pay. — The 
successrut  petaluma  poultryman. 
— His  Conservatism  and  Acumen. — 
Methods  and  Experiences. — Char- 
acterized by  Simplicity  and  Econ- 
omy.—  Birds  of  Passage. — They 
Come  and  Go  with  the  Seasons. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

There  are  no  frills  on  Petaluma  poultry 
keeping  proper.  The  old  and  well- 
grounded  poultry  plants  are  remarkable 
only  for  simplicity  in  arrangement  and 
economy  in  equipment  and  labor.  Peo- 
ple impressed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
Petaluma  poultry  industry  imagine  it  due 
to  some  secret  in  the  handling,  some 
magic  in  soil  and  climate.  In  seeking  to 
discover  these,  they  behold  rolling  valley 
lands,  with  clean  soil  so  conducive  to 
poultry  well-being  it  is  true,  but  swept 
by  drifting  fogs  and  harsh  winds  just  the 
same  as  other  Pacific  Coasr.  sections; 
and.  though  most  of  the  poultry  ranches 
are  located  on  the  congenial  soil  of  sandy 
loam,  there  are  some  equally  successful 
ones  on  the  heavy  adobe  to  the  eastward. 
As  to  the  advantages  which  Petaluma 
has  over  most  other  sections  in  cheap 
transportation  and  generally  cheaper 
prices  in  feed  stuffs,  these  have  come 
about  through  the  growth  of  the  business 
rather  than  from  any  superiority  in  lo- 
cation and  conditions. 

In  visiting  the  poultry  plants  about 
which  there  is  no  peradventure — the 
plants  which  pay— the  investigators  find 
simplicity  amounting  almost  to  meager- 
ness  and  methods  which  they  consider 
little  short  of  primitive.  They  forget 
that  simplicity  is  synonymous  with 
greatness,  and  come  away  disappointed 


yet  sure  that  the  astute  poultryman  has 
some  trick  up  his  sleeve  by  which  he 
turns  the  winning  card. 

The  poultry  plants  of  assured  success 
are  not  show  places.  Petaluma  can  boast 
of  some  fine  specimens  of  the  latter  which 
are  the  delight  of  newspaper  reporter 
and  camera.  They  represent  large  cap- 
ital and  the  most  down-to-date  methods 
and  equipment.  But  they  are  com- 
paratively new  and  nave  yet  to  prove 
their  claim  to  success — to  being  plants 
which  pay. 

The  successful  Petaluma  poultryman  is 
conservative.  He  has  worked  into  a 
breed  of  fowls  and  a  system  of  handling 
them  which  yield  substantial  and  reas- 
onable results  and  he  is  slow  to  make  the 
slightest  change.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  unprogressive.  He  is  ever  on 
the  outlook  for  improvements  which 
really  improve,  but  he  understands  the 
business  and  the  hen  so  thoroughly  that  he 
does  not  need  to  experiment  with  every 
fad  and  "system"  which  come  along  to 
prove  their  worthlessness.  He  knows 
that  biddy  and  her  brood  are  averse  to 
change  and  he  must  go  slow  where  the 
fate  of  thousands  of  fowls  hangs  on  the 
balance. 

One  of  these  poultrymen  in  speaking 
upon  this  point  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
relative  who  always  caught  onto  any- 
thing new,  where  by  making  a  radical 
change  in  the  handling  of  his  chicks  this 
season  over  4000  chicKs  have  been  lost 
with  more  dying. 

Thus  we  find  Petaluma  poultrymen 
have  little  use  as  a  rule  for  experiments 
and  so  called  systems  and  that  they  read 
little  of  the  current  poultry  literature. 
They  are  not  averse  to  giving  their 
methods  and  experiences  if  assured  that 
they  shall  be  reported  along  the  lines  of 


WE  have  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Supply  House  on 
Hi,  Coast.   Ask  for  our  Catalogue  A.    It  Is  free. 

Berrar  &  Robertson 


102  E.  Santa  Clara  St. 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


SCIENCE  in  HATCHING 

BRINGS  EARLY  MATURITY 
VIGOR  AND  HEALTH 


Our  capacity  enables  us  to  ship 
50,000  Chicks  to  any  point 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  short 
notice,  and  ship  them  to 
reach  destination  safely 

Our  hatching  method 
guarantees  this. 

Now  is  the  time 
to  order. 


if 

//    The  rapid 
^5?^       //  growth    of  the 
//  thrifty  single  comb 
//     WHITE  LEGHORN 
//  that  has  created  for- 
^l^*       //  tones  for  systematic 
«^^*>       //  breeders,  r<  nder  it  safe  as 
//  an  investment  for  egg  pro- 
/4^^^      //  duction  anywhere.    You  are 
//  sure  of  success  if  you  start  with 
//  day  old  c'licks,  procured  by 
//  Lasher's  21-Day  Hatching  Method. 

NO  WEAK  STOCK  POSSIBLE- 
UNIFORM  VIGOR  GUARANTEED 
Write  us  for  details  and  price 

LASHER'S  HATCHERY 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SEC  Y  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


CROLEY'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 


Have  stood  the  test  of  time.  All  progressive  dealers  sell  them.  If 
yours  does  not,  write  us  for  information,  prices,  etc.,  or  anything  in 
which  you  may  be  interested. 

We  are  agents  for  the  products  of  the 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
Lee's  Egg  Maker,  in  pails  and  packages 
Lee's  Lice  Killer,  in  pails  and  packages 
Lee's  Germozone,  etc.,  etc. 

We  specialize  on  the  following: 
Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Infant  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Red  Star  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Scratch  Feed 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
Croley's  Ground  Green  Bone 

Croley's  Standard  Meat  Meal 
Croley's  Pure  Blood  Meal 

Croley's  Granulated  Poultry  Charcoal 
Croley's  Granulated  Hard  Eastern  Oyster  Shell 
Croley's  Hen  Teeth  Grit 

Croley's  Improved  Pioneer  Egg  Maker 
Croley's  Blue  Star  Egg  Food 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy 

(This  is  a  remedy  that  ahsolutel.v  euros i 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY 

PIONEER  POULTRY  FOOD  MANUFACTURER 
661-667  Brannan  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  the  best  Pigeon  Food  on  earth 
Smith's  Plump  Squab  Pigeon  Food,  $3.40  per  sack 


The  Arenberg  Patent  Brooder  Stove 


PATENTED 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  CHICK 
BROODING 

Stove  and  Oil  Burner  Combined;  Can 
be  used  in  any  house  anywhere,  at 
less  expense,  and  attain  a  more 
certain  and  uniform  heat  than  any 
other. 

All  successful  poultrymen  have  them. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULAR 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Manufacturer, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  Rood  os  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron 
does  tht  work.    Our  pumps  are  warr  Mitcd  and  we 

save  you  money. 
A  Rents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  16,  1910. 


(ruth.  1  > 1 1 1  they  deplore  the  sensational 
write-ups  which  give  rise  to  the  belief 
that  Petalunia  poultry  raising  is  a  get- 
rich-quick  business,  and  which  are  the 
means  of  drawing  a  class  of  credulous 
people  from  everywhere  who  invest  their 
"little  all"  in  something  for  which  they 
have  no  aptitude  nor  liklihood  of  suc- 
cess. For  poultry  raising  as  a  business 
requires  stability  and  much  practical 
sense  in  tne  person  undertaking  it. 
Years  ago  we  ran  across  this  truthful 
but  somewhat  discouraging  item:  "It 
takes  four  years  to  put  any  business  upon 
its  legs."  These  successful  poultrymen 
are  all  agreed  that  the  first  three  years 
are  sure  to  be  hard  ones  in  poultry  rais- 
ing: also  that  if  one  has  the  grit  to  stick 
them  out  he  will  sure  "get  there"  all 
right. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  Petalunia 
poultry  industry  we  find  in  the  poultry- 
man  himself.  He  has  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  business  acumen,  in  short  he 
belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who  make 
for  success  anywhere  any  everywhere — 
the  men  who  are  behind  the  solid  busi- 
ness interests  along  all  lines  of  the 
world's  work. 

There  is  another  class  among  the  Peta 


made  up  of  rounded  hills  and  rolling 
lands  of  sandy  soil,  and  over  all  a  low- 
dipped  sky  and  wide  horizon.  In  the  dry 
season  there  may  be  dreariness  in  this 
expanse  of  sandy  brownness,  but  in  the 
March  days  the  valley  was  all  aglow  with 
glistening  verdure  and  the  bloom  of  baby- 
blue-eyes,  with  golden  poppies  flashing 
out  by  the  roadsides. 

While  the  average  poultry  ranch  cov- 
ers from  5  to  25  acres,  here  we  see  poul- 
try ranches  which  run  into  hundred  of 
acres.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  the 
poultry  and  dairy  ranch  of  T.  B.  Pur- 
vine. 

Mr.  i  urvine  has  been  20  years  in  the 
poultry  business  and  finds  it  a  paying 
one.  He  keeps  some  5000  laying  hens  at 
present,  though  the  capacity  of  his  plant 
will  accommodate  many  more  and  he  has 
been  credited  with  10,000  laying  fowls. 
He  raises  about  5000  chicks  each  season. 
Keeps  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  His 
birds  are  all  kept  on  the  colony  plan  and 
have  unlimited  range.  His  colony  houses 
are  simple  affairs  5x10  feet,  and  some  5 
feet,  high  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
gable  roof.  They  are  not  open -front 
houses  but  are  well  ventilated.  They 
have  no  furniture  but  the  perches.  The 


least  1000  laying  fowls  with  five  arces  of 
ground.  A  fair  poultry  business  should 
comprise  25  acres  with  colony  houses, 
brooder  and  incubator  houses,  etc. 


On  the  same  road  is  the  ranch  of  H.  F. 
Doss  who  was  not  at  home,  but  we  learn- 
ed that  he  keeps  some  5000  White  Leg- 
horn fowls  on  the  colony  plan;  in  fact, 
uses  the  same  general  methods  as  those 
obtaining  on  the  Purvine  ranch.  Here, 
too.  the  distillate  burner  method  of 
brooding  is  being  tried.  The  chicks  are 
fed  on  chick  feed  and  mash  moistened 
with  milk.  Mrs.  Doss  considers  that 
success  hinges  on  the  raising  of  the 
chicks.  That  there  is  money  in  poultry 
keeping  if  successful  at  this  point.  A 
number  of  cows  are  kept  on  this  ranch. 

We  learned  that  poultry  keeping  and 
dairying  are  proving  a  very  satisfactory 
combination  in  the  Petaluma  district, 
and  that  they  seem  to  "nick  in"  better 
than  any  other  two  branches  of  agricul 
ture  on  the  large  ranches.  The  cream  is 
sold  to  make  high-priced  butter  and  the 
skim  milk  goes  to  the  making  of  high- 
priced  eggs,  while  the  soil  is  enriched  by 
both  cows  and  fowls  for  the  raisins  of 
grain  and  green  feed. 


Feed  Trough  for  Small  Chicks. 


lnma  poultry  raisers.  It  consists  of  peo- 
ple chuck  full  of  theories  and  "systems" 
and  "secrets."  who  regard  with  some- 
thing akin  to  contempt  the  established 
poultryman's  methods  and  his  average 
profits  of  a  dollar  a  year  per  hen.  A  dol- 
lar, forsooth!  when  by  their  system  or 
secret  are  not  $6  assured,  with  a  possible 
$120  per  hen?  Gads-zooks,  yes!  Did  not 
one  poultryman  make  over  $100,000  by 
one  of  these  systems  in  one  year  by  rais- 
ing poultry  suckers? 

This  class  comes  together  with  those 
others  who  are  drawn  by  sensational 
stories  into  the  industry,  and  they  abide 
for  a  season  and  pass  on,  poorer  in  purse 
but  richer  in  an  experience  more  or  less 
valuable.  They  are  birds  of  passage  that 
come  and  go  with  the  seasons.  The  ranks 
of  such  are  ever  changing  but  always 
full. 

This  has  no  reference  to  newcomers  as 
a  class.  There  are  hundreds  of  these 
who  have  gone  into  poultry  both  in  a 
small  way  and  on  a  large  scale  and  who 
are  forging  ahead  on  the  road  to  success. 
In  gathering  experiences,  however,  we 
have  passed  their  places  by  for  a  long 
established  ranches  which  have  already 
paid  out. 

The  Two  Rock  valley,  named  from  the 
county  road  passing  between  two  im- 
mense boulders,  is  tne  location  where  the 
great  potato  and  grain  ranchers  flourish- 
ed before  the  advent  of  the  hen.    It  is 


Feed  Trough  for  Large  Chicks. 

nests  are  kept  in  a  separate  laying  house. 
These  houses  are  built  upon  runners  and 
once  a  month  are  moved  to  fresh  soil. 
They  have  no  floors,  the  porous  sandy 
soil  making  them  unnecessary.  Moving 
them  to  new  soil  once  a  month  with  an 
occasional  spraying  with  distillate  covers 
the  cleaning  proposition  with  neatness 
and  dispatch.  Wheat  is  the  feed  mostly 
used  and  is  always  accessible  to  the 
fowls.  A  mash  moistened  with  milk  is 
fed  once  a  day  in  the  morning.  Cabbage, 
kale,  and  alfalfa,  are  used  for  greens 
with  growing  greens  upon  the  range  the 
most  of  the  time.  The  caretakers  make 
the  rounds  of  the  flocks  twice  a  day  with 
teams.  In  the  morning  to  feed  and  water, 
in  the  evening  to  gather  the  eggs.  Slat- 
ted troughs  are  used  for  feeding. 

Average  cost  of  feed  per  hen  per  year, 
$1 ;  average  number  of  eggs  per  hen  per 
year,  10  dozen:  average  profit  per  hen 
above  feed,  $1  (with  good  care). 

Mr.  Purvine  believes  in  plain  feed  and 
fresh  air  for  his  fowls.  He  reports  little 
disease  among  them.  Always  quaran- 
tines ailing  fowls  and  uses  the  hatchet 
in  serious  cases.  Thinks  the  system  for 
selecting  layers  worth  while.  In  brood- 
ing chicks,  Mr.  Purvine  is  trying  the  dis- 
tillate burner  method.  Finds  it  more 
expensive  but  less  work  than  by  the  old 
method  of  brooding. 

Asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  a 
small  poultry  business  to  support  a  fam 
ily,  Mr.  Purvine  thought  it  should  be  at 


Next  week  we  shall  give  the  experi- 
ences of  some  others  In  this  valley  who 
started  in  the  poultry  business  in  a  small 
way,  and  though  still  but  young  men, 
have  already  reached  a  large  success. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  report  of  the  Committees  on  Food 
Inspection  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  decrees  that  a  California  egg 
held  for  more  than  14  days  after  it  is  laid 
must  be  labeled  a  cold  storage  product, 
while  the  Eastern  egg  is  allowed  21  days 
to  masquerade  as  a  fresh  laid  egg.  Why 
this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  East- 
ern production?  To  the  lay  mind  it 
would  seem  that  the  rule  ought  to  work 
the  other  way. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

From  Tulare  county  Mrs.  S.  J.  K. 
writes:  "Please  give  us  of  your  light  as 
to  whether  clipping  our  pullets  to  keep 
them  in  the  enclosure  in  summertime 
will  tend  to  delay  the  early  laying?  We 
were  of  the  many  who  waited  in  vain  for 
the  winter  egg,  and  are  looking  for 
probable  causes.  Another  query:  con- 
cerning the  value  of  alfalfa  in  feeding 
laying  hens.  A  dealer  in  poultry  and 
eggs  in  Oakland  makes  statement  that 
in  testing,  or  candling  eggs,  the  dark 
yolked — grassy  eggs,  he  termd  them — 
are  laid  aside  to  be  sold  to  the  bakers, 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  yean  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Oyele  Hatcher, 
50-cgg  size,  85.50 
Cycle  Itrooder, 
50-egg  size,  5=8.00 
The  Philo  System 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
inB.">y  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 

Main  Office  :  EJmira.  New  York.  SENO  FOR  MUlOGUf 

Weslem  Office  I  9  Madison  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


Poultry    Shipping  Coops 

And  Step  Ladders  for  Fruit  Picking. 

A.    SKI  BEL  &  SONS  COMPANY 
H7  No.  (ith  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Poultrjr 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
&  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working:,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
Tfie  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  hest. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  Cel. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

Ran  Jose  1M0K  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
5  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 

■I.    L.  DINWIDDIE, 

PETALUMA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  p«r  sitting  of  1 5.  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM. 
Mlddletown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  and  BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petalunia.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Home  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mtb.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  HealdBburg,  Cal. 

BI  FF  ORl'INGTONS.-SPECIAL  SALE  foM6 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3. 00  NOW  81.60,  ¥6.00  NOW  S2  60,  Hens 
NOW  SI. 76  and  S 2.50,  Cockerels,  82.00  and  S3.00. 
We  won  10M  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  Is  vour 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
<  ounty,  (  al. 


BI  FF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers. 
81.2}  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs  for  hatching, 
50  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Knglewood  Orchard, Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 
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PARTNER  WANTED. 

Hog  and  chicken  business.  Ranch  now 
paying  profit.  Address 

S  F  S 

3200  Encinal  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?.r 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franci3c<> 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  "West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


INSTANTANEOUS— 

"THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE " 

for  homes  and  busi- 
ness places.  Pull  on 
the  chain,  up  comes 
500  Candle  Power  of 
nice  white  light  at 
%c  per  hour.  One  gal. 
of  oil  will  burn  40  to 
50  hours.  As  many 
lights  as  you  wish 
can  feed  through  one 
hollow  wire  from  a 
small  tank  on  low 
pressure.  Each  lamp 
generates  its  own 
gas. 

The  Best  and  Cheap- 
est Light  on  Earth. 

Fine  for  rural  homes, 
etc.  I  sell  and  install 
Independent  Light- 
ing Gasoline  Lamps, 
Mantles  and  Glass- 
ware, Airolite  and 
Hollow  Wire  Light- 
ing  Systems,  all 
goods  guaranteed. 
Write  or  call. 

Gould  Man 

Store  and  Office- 639-641  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houses 

H.  J.  BRAINERO  &  CO, 
507  Chamber  ol 

Commerce, 
LOS  ANGELES  CAl. 

Phone  A-4740. 


and  don't  go  as  first-class  table  eggs. 
This  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  supposed 
that  the  blood  meal,  beef  scraps,  etc.,  for 
rushing  hens  were  the  cause  of  a  poorer 
quality  in  eggs. 

"We  have  been  testing  fireless  brooders. 
We  use  a  square  box  ventilated  above — 
an  open  covering  that  is  above  the  soft 
straw,  with  one  layer  of  cotton  if  cool. 
The  12  foot  run  of  inch-mesh  wire  is  di- 
vided in  the  center  and  a  brooder  at  each 
end  in  four  continuous  rows  make  it  easy 
to  handle,  and  the  chicks  learn  to  go  in 
when  cold  or  sleepy  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  they  come  out  flying  when  the 
small  door  is  opened  for  them.  I  keep 
25  in  a  brooder  and  have  lost  none  except 
four  or  five  that  were  helped  out  of  the 
shell.  I  fed  instead  of  chick  bread  the 
infertile  and  small  eggs  boiled  and  mix- 
ed with  breakfast  oats,  alternating  with 
chick  feed  the  first  tw"o  weeks;  also 
plenty  of  gravely  sand  and  green  cut  al- 
falfa and  charcoal,  and  keep  the  runs 
clean,  and  finer  birds  I  never  saw,  so  I 
voice  the  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Peess  of  last  week  (April  2),  for  central 
California.  In  the  cool  damp  air  of  the 
Coast  and  bay  counties  it  might  not  be 
a  success." 

One  of  the  wings  of  the  pullets  may  be 
clipped  without  giving  them  a  shock  or 
backset  if  done  gently  and  the  two  flight 
feathers  at  the  end  are  left  undipped  so 
as  to  cross  over  the  back  and  hold  up  the 
wing.  I  have  clipped  the  wings  of  a  few 
pullets  in  almost  every  flock  but  never 
tried  it  on  the  whole  bunch;  in  fact,  it  is 
not  a  good  practice,  the  better  way  be- 
ing to  add  to  the  height  of  the  fence  in- 
stead of  subtracting  from  the  length  of 
the  wing.  Recently  I  have  found  a  cheap 
and  easy  way  of  topping  the  poultry 
fence.  There  is  a  grade  of  small  wire 
which  is  sold  here  at  a  bit  a  pound,  and 
one  pound  contains  about  125  feet.  The 
fence  posts  may  be  spliced  by  nailing  a 
latch  or  strip  of  scantling  firmly  to  each 
one,  then  string  the  wire  about  two  in- 
ches apart  to  the  desired  height.  One 
staple  to  each  post  will  hold  the  wire 
securely. 

About  the  "grassy"  eggs,  if  the  hens 
had  not  enough  grain  and  were  com- 
pelled to  fill  up  on  green  truck  it  might 
effect  the  quality  of  the  egg,  but  with  a 
well  proportioned  ration  there  is  nothing 
better  for  securing  a  good  quality  in  eggs 
than  plenty  of  green  feed,  alfalfa  being 
rated  among  the  best,  though  fowls  do 
not  like  it  as  well  as  other  greens.  We 
watched  the  candling  of  the  eggs  at- the 
Egg  Exchange  at  Petaluma.  They  look- 
ed for  and  found  a  good  many  bloodshot 
eggs  but  made  no  mention  of  grassy  eggs, 
neither  is  any  mention  made  of  them  in 
the  Farmer's  Bulletin  on  eggs,  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Government  Re- 
port on  the  Egg  Trade  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Cornell  Station 
made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  foods  upon 
the  flavor  and  quality  of  eggs.  Those  laid 
by  hens  fed  upon  a  highly  nitrogenous  or 
meat  ration  were  inferior  to  those  from 
hens  fed  on  a  carbonaceous  ration.  They 
had  a  disagreeable  flavor  and  odor,  the 
eggs  and  yolks  were  smaller  and  the 
keeping  qualities  were  inferior.  The 
egg  of  best  quality  and  largest  size  is 
made  from  hard  grain,  especially  corn, 
plenty  of  alfalfa  or  other  green  food  and 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  meat. 


THE  A.  VAN  DER  NAILDKN  SCHOOL 
of  Practical  Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  Kngineer- 
ing.  Established  1864.  Occupying  their  own 
buildirig  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  all 
year.  Great  demand  for  ex-students  in  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  ">lst  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WpALAMEDAl 
I  I  'RUG  ■WORKS  ! 

IONEER  Carpet  CleanimgCiI 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co, 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty. 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State. 

J,  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal, 
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IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more  \  /S 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS* 

than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
I  Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  is  the  Incubator  for  you  if  you  want  to  suc- 
'  ceed.  Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you.  _ 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator ' 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANA PO LIS,  IND.      PETALUMA,  CALIF  .  U.  S.  A. 
AWARDED  GRAND  PHlZt  ALASKA-YUKON  EXPOSITION 


MAKE  THE   HENS  LAY 

Our  goods  are  the  result  of  years  of  successful  experience  with  poultry. 
VESTAL'S   POULTRY  TONIC 

Will  improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  hens  in  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition. Contains  an  internal  antiseptic  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  worms  to  remain  in  the  intestines.  Price  $3.50  single  bucket;  $3.00  in  5- 
bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S  MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  flocks,  and  we  know  that  it  Is 
an  excellent  egg  producing  food.  Price,  $2.15  per  100  lbs.,  for  single  sack; 
$2.10  in  10-sack  lots.  These  prices  may  sound  high,  but  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  ingredients,  they  are  really  low. 

VESTAL  &  HUBBELL,  131-133  Keller  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  it  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan. 
25,  the  coldest  weather  California  experi 
enced  in  40  years,  is  a  record  hard  to  beat 
Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  Call  and  see  them  in  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.    Price  S6.00.    Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DYSLE,  Graton,  Cal. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding  Butter  Carton,  Paraffined 
on  Inside. 
Especially  for  Creamery  Use. 


We  want  the  Egg  Case  Killer  Trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

ALL    FOR   THE!   EH  LIT  GROWER. 


Paraffined  on  the  inside — mnde 
light  and  durable,  .lust  Hie  <liln« 
for  Clean  and  safe  delivery.  Prices 
low. 


ASK  US  BY  MAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS.  362-64  MAIN  STREET.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts. 


muiaii  i>u,i,.M  ^..^«.o  .cij  ,  eBo  nn»  oow  aa  jiisu  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
'X^zsz***^  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Hoda  and  Pure  Potash,  Ilest  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W,  .|  ACKBON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  16.  1910. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Fads  of  Today. 

Some  deep  <  tiffs  on  handsome  waists 
have  been  seen. 

Plain  princess  dresses  in  velvet  are 
very  popular. 

Wide  leather  belts  will  be  worn  with 
linen  dresses. 

Great  knots  of  black  or  white  lace 
( rim  large  hats. 

Many  of  the  new  leghorns  are  faced  in 
black  velvet. 

The  kid  and  suede  gloves  show  a  wide 
variety  in  colors. 

Linens  for  the  coming  season  are  soft, 
heavy  and  pliable. 

Ribbons  in  silver  and  gold,  also  in  cop- 
per, are  at  hand. 

Everything  that  is  offered  in  Irish  lace 
is  now  popular. 

Heavy  Russian  lace  of  linen  is  to  be 
much  used  in  trimming. 

Scarfs  are  as  popular  as  ever  and  their 
kinds  are  numberless. 

Most  of  the  pretty  wraps  are  of  mousse- 
line  with  fur  trimmings. 

The  newest  veilings  are  the  six-sided 
mesh  ones  of  a  heavy  thread. 

Never  were  real  laces  more  valued  from 
a  standpoint  of  correct  fashion. 

For  the  waning  winter  season  there  are 
charming  hats  with  huge  crows  of  tulle. 

Materials  offered  for  summer  show  a 
very  riot  of  the  soft  pastel  colorings. 


Household  Recipes. 

Hot  Water  for  Sprains  ami  BBUISE8. — 
[f  the  majority  of  people  only  knew  the 
value  of  hot  water  in  the  curative  treat- 
ment of  sprains  and  bruises  it  would  be 
more  often  resorted  to  and  appreciated. 
Immerse  thp  injured  part  in  water  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne  for  half  an  hour,  keeping 
up  the  temperature  by  adding  fresh  hot 
water  all  the  time,  afterward  drying,  and 
wrap  in  warm  flannel  to  keep  in  as  much 
of  the  heat  as  possible.  In  all  ordinary 
cases  of  sprains  or  bruises  the  pain  will 
disappear,  and  in  severe  cases  it  will  be 
greatly  relieved.  Moreover,  a  bruise  will 
be  brought  to  the  surface  more  quickly 
than  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  which  re- 
tards and  aggravates  the  trouble. 

THE  KlTCHEJS  Sink. — An  eminent  physi- 
cian said:  "If  1  am  called  into  a  case  of 
diphtheria,  the  first,  thing  I  look  at  is  the 
kitchen  sink."  The  dangers  arising  from 
a  badly  kept  sink  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
nor  can  any  degree  of  care  in  avoiding 
them  be  considered  extreme.  The  waste- 
pipe  from  a  kitchen  sink  should  have 
boiling  water  and  ammonia,  or  washing 
soda,  poured  down  it  each  day.  At  least 
once  a  week  it  should  be  treated  to  a  dose 
of  some  good  disinfectant,  such  as  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  Put  a  large  teacupful  of 
chloride  of  lime  into  two  quarts  of  water 
and  use  as  required  for  cleansing  the  sink. 

Potatoes. —  If  you  take  a  thinly-cut 
slice  or  raw  potato  and  hold  it  up  to  the 
light  you  will  notice  next  to  the  skin 
there  is  a  section  of  the  fibre  thicker  than 
the  rest  of  the  potato.  This  is  the  part 
which  contains  much  of  the  nutriment  of 
the  vegetable,  and  that  is  why  one  should 
cut  off  the  peel  of  the  potato  as  thinly  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  waste  the  best  part. 
So  they  say  in  Food  and  Cookery;  but, 
surely,  it  is  much  better  to  follow  the 
Irish  way  of  boiling  the  poiato  whole. 
Hetter  still  is  the  baking  of  a  good  potato, 
as  there  we  save  all  messing  of  the  cook, 
and  have  by  far  the  most  wholesome  and 
pleasant  form  of  potato.  Only,  for  that, 
we  must  have  good  baking  kinds,  such  as 
Burbanks  and  other  large  potatoes  that 
bake  well;  and  so  many  good  potatoes 
have  been  raised  of  late  years  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  and 
growing  for  home  use  a  good  potato  for 
baking. 


Telephone  Story. 

When  Senator  Dick  of  Ohio  stopped  in 
to  chat  a  bit  with  President  Taft  recently 
he  had  occasion  to  illustrate  a  point  with 
an  anecdote  culled  from  his  own  rich 
life's  experience.  This  happened  in  the 
callow  days  of  Dick's  career,  when  he  was 
yet  in  the  hay  and  feed  business  in  Akron, 
says  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  One  day 
he  was  called  to  the  telephone  to  take  an 
order. 

'  I  want  a  bale  of  hay,'  said  the  distant 
voice. 

"A  bale  of  hay,"  repeated  Dick,  taking 
notes. 

"And  20  bushels  of  oats,"  "Yes,  sir." 
"And  half  a  load  of  straw."  "Yes,  sir." 
Anything  else?"  "No,  that's  all.  Send  it 
right  away." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dick  politely.  "And 
whom  is  this  for?" 

"Why,  who  do  you  suppose?"  the  other 
demanded  Impatiently.  "It's  for  the 
horse,  of  course!"  and  the  receiver  went 
into  place  with  a  snap. 


Little  Johnny,  watching  a  hen  cackling 
furiuosly,  said:  "I  know  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  that  chicken.  She  dropped  an 
egg  around  here  somewhere  and  has  for- 
gotten where  she  laid  it." 


San  Francisco,  April  13,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

Tlie  local  market  is  very  weak  with 
practically  no  trading.  Buyers  are  hold- 
ing off  and  will  not  touch  anything  which 
is  being1  offered. 

California  Club   $1.80 

Sonora    1.95  ©2.05 

White  Australian    1.90  ©1.95 

Northern  Club    1.78  ©1.85 

Northern  Bluestem    1.85  ©1.92% 

Russian  Red    1.74  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

Harlcy  is  declining  further.  .Several 
large  holdings  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  as  the  owners  did  not  wish  to 
carry  it  any  longer. 

Brewing    1.30  ©1.32 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.30  ©1.32*4 

Common    Feed    1.25  01.27H 

Chevalier    1.30  ©1.50 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  is  in  a  bad  way  with 
but  few  shipments  being  made 
Red,  feed    1.45  ©1.55 

Seed    1.60  @1.70 

Gray    1.60  ©1.67% 

White    1.55  ©1.65 

CORN. 

There  has  been  a  large  shipment  of 
Manchurian  corn  Into  this  market  which 
lias  given  this  grain  a  healthier  tone. 
Otherwise  the  supplies  are  light  with  but 
little  movement. 

Manchurian  Small  Yellow  ..  $1.60  ©1.70 
California  Large  White  ....  1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70  ©1.75 

Eastern  White    1.80  ©1.85 

Egyptian — White    1.60  ©1.70 

Brown    1.45  ©1.55 

RYE. 

Few  samples  of  rye  are  being  offered 
and  those  that  are  put  up  receive  little 
attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.95  ©2.00 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  quiet  with 
prices  about  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  There  has  been 
one  exception,  however,  pink  beans  have 
advaneed  a  little  due  to  the  scarcity  uf 
this  variety.  Under  the  present  demand 
the  bean  market  should  remain  very 
steady  for  some  time  to  come. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $5.80  ©6.00 

Blackeyes    4.55  ©4.70 

Cranberry  Beans    4.60  ©4.75 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.25     ©2  75 

Small  Whites   4.80  ©4.85 

Large  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Limas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    5.00  ©5.15 

Red    6.50  ©6.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.00  ®5.25 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  for  seed  has  stopped  so 
that  there  is  very  little  trading  going  on. 

Alfalfa    18     ©19  c 

Uroouicorn  Seed,  per  ton  $2u.u0<«/  25.0u 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    @  4  c 

Flaxseed    @ 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5  He 

FLOUR. 

The  price  of  flour  rules  weak,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  continued  decline  in 
wheat.  The  flour  trade  is  demoralized  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $6.10  ©6.70 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.60 

Superfine    5. 10  ©5.40 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.50  ©5.90 
HAY. 

The  hay  market  continues  dull,  with  the 


exception  of  fancy  wheat  and  fancy  tame 
oat  hay.  They  are  scarce  and  bring  good 
prices.  Much  hay  is  being  shipped  into 
San  Francisco  so  that  the  market  is  be- 
coming top  heavy  with  poor  grades.  Some 
of  the  inland  shippers  seeing  the  way  the 
market  Is  running  have  decided  to  hold 
over  their  hay  until  next  season.  Some 
think  that  the  hay  will  sell  higher  during 
the  harvest  season  than  it  is  at  present. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00019.00 

Other  Grade   Wheat    13.00  lit  16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00©  16.50 

Tame  Oat    13.00©  16.50 

Barley    10.00@13. 50 

Wild  Oat    10.00©  13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50©13.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Quotations  remain  about  the  same  as 
last  reported  with  the  market  quiet  and 
easy.  Rolled  barley  and  oats  are  a  little 
lower,  showing  a  decline  in  sympathy 
with  the  raw  material. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00©21.00 

Bran,  per  ton   27.00028. 50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50027.50 

Cracked  Corn    38. 00©39.00 

Middlings    32.00@35.0O 

Mixed   Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Oil  Meal    35.00 

Rolled   Barley    28.00© 29.00 

Shorts   .'   29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 
The  recent  rains  have  interfered  with 
some  of  the  green  stuffs  but  a  few  days  of 
Sunshine  will  send  In  large  quantities. 
Asparagus  is  coining  in  at  a  lively  rate 
and  the  canners  are  buying  up  large 
quantities  at  50c.  to  90c.  a  box.  New  po- 
tatoes and  peas  have  been  in  good  demand 
with  the  prices  firm. 

Onions — Oregon  Yellow   $  1.40@  1.55 

Australian    4.00 

Garlic,    per   lb   3©  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3®  6c 

Celery    75c@  1.25 

Turnips,  per  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   2.25©  2.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box    50c®  1.20 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   1"©  -"c 

Asparagus,  per  box    50c@  1.25 

Egg  Plant    10c©  13  %c 

Lettuce,  per  crate    75c@  1.25 

Cucumbers    1.00©  1.25 

Lettuce,  per  crate    75c@  1.25 

Green  Onions,  per  box   25c@  75c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  have  been  in  excellent  demand 
with  a  few  asking  for  liens,  fryers,  and 
young  roosters.  There  was  very  little 
California  stock  on  the  market  being 
mostly  Eastern  stuff.  Shippers  who  in- 
tend taking  advantage  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over days  which  are  to  be  celebrated  fron. 
April  21  to  30,  should  send  their  poultry 
so  as  to  arrive  between  April  18  and  27. 
Fat  hens,  ducks  and  geese  will  be  In 
heavy  demand  at  this  time. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00©  6.50 

Small    Broilers    2.50®  4.00 

Fryers    7.00@  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00®  12.00 

Hens,   large    7.50©  8.50 

Small   Hens    5.00®  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00©  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown...  9.50@11.00 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.00®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  still  remains  firm 
due  to  the  heavy  shipments  to  the  north- 
west. Those  familiar  With  conditions  pre- 
dict that  there  will  be  a  sharp  decline  in 
butter  shortly;  just  as  soon  as  the  grass 
gets  up  in  Oragon  and  Washington  so  that 
they  will  not  have  to  s.end  to  the  Cali- 
fornia markets  for  butter.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  26  He 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    25Hc 

Packing  Stock    24  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  still  scarce  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  force  the  large  storage  operators  to 
disgorge  their  holdings  and  sell  them  on 
the  open  market.  Many  of  the  producers 
are  putting  the  eggs  in  cold  storage  them- 
selves, which.  Combined  with  the  large 
shipments  being  sent  to  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  Los  Angeles,  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  still  further  drive  the  prices  up. 
California  (extras),  per  dOS. .  26  He 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    24  c 

Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese   is   weak   with    the  possibility  of 
a  decline  within  the  next  few  days. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  14  He 

Firsts    13  He 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  16  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19  He 

POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  still  continue  dull  with 
very  little  call.  New  potatoes  are  coming 
in  in  large  quantities  and  are  bringing 
good  prices. 

River  Whites    65®  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.35®  1.50 

Oregon    Burbanks    75®  1.00 

Sweet    Potatoes,   ctl   2.50©  3.00 

New  Potatoes    3  He®  5c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  carload  of  highly  colored  Colorado 
apples  arrived  on  the  market  and  brought 
excellent  prices,  selling  for  $3  a  box.  The 
first  box  of  cherries  came  on  the  market 
on  April  12,  somewhat  earlier  than  last 
year.  Strawberries  are  coming  in  carload 
lots  from  Los  Angeles.  So  far  there  has 
been  very  few  Watsonville  berries  on  the 
market,  but  they  are  expected  to  come  in 
full  blast  in  a  few  days. 

Berries — Strawberries,  crate.. $  1.25®  1.75 
Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box    60c©  1.30 

Choice    50c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Most  of  the  oranges  of  late  have  been 
large   or   of   the  cheaper   grades   so  that 
the  price  for  choice  and  fancy  still  remain 
tlrm.     The   return    of   the   warm  weather 
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has  caused  a  more  active  market  for  cit- 
rus fruits  and  they  are  selling  freely. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  L7I 

Navels,   fancv    2.25©  2.75 

Choice    1.50©  2.00 

Common    1.00®  1.25 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50©  4.0" 

Standard    1.25©  1.7.'. 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  demand  for  tigs  still  remains  st  rung 
otherwise   there   is  very   little  change  In 
the  dried  fruits. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb.... 
Figs,  black   


Prunes,  4 -size  basis  

Pears   

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox 

Thompson  Seedless   

Seedless  Sultanas   

London  Layers.  3  crown.... 

NUTS. 

The  nuts  still  maintain  their  former 
price  on  a  quiet  market  with  light  offers. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14 'A  ©15  c 

IXL    13H014  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ©13Hc 

Drakes    10H@H  C 

Languedoc    9H©10V"C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1   12H013  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8H@  9  c 

HONEY. 

Honey  still  remains  nominal  with  ebalce 
combs  being  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  while 
the  poorest  grades  are  unsaleable. 

Comb    10    ©15  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   7    ©  7  He 

Extracted,  Amber   5H®  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     ©  4'bc 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27H©30  c 

Dark    23    ®27  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  yet  in  hop 
lines  although  it  is  rumored  that  there  has 
been  quite  a  break  in  Oregon  hops,  due 
to  some  of  the  growers  becoming  scared 
at  the  market  and  rushing  their  last  year  s 
crop  forward. 

1909  crop    18     ©24  c 

1910  contracts    15    ©17  c 

WOOL. 

Although  the  clip  over  the  country  lias 
been  very  good,  there  are  very  few  buy- 
ers out  after  it,  as  they  are  trying  to 
make  the  growers  believe  that  there  Is 
no  demand.  The  undercurrent  seems  to 
be,  however,  that  before  good  prices  will 
be  offered  for  this  staple  product. 

Southern    10    ©13  c 

Middle  Counties    14  ©17 

Northern    18 


120  c 


LIVESTOCK. 


There  is  but  little  change  in  the  live 
stock  market  since  last  reported.  Hogs, 
however,  have  fallen  off  a  little,  due  to 
tlie  arrival  of  a  lot  of  unfinished  dairy 
stock.  Beef  is  in  good  demand  with  the 
prives  hovering  a  little  above  quotations. 
Carcass  prices: 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   9  c 

Cows    7H'- 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  ©10%<- 

Mutton:  Wethers    11^0 

Ewes    11  o 

Lambs    13    ©14  0 

Hogs,  dressed    13H015  c 

Gross  weight: 


5  c 
4'/«©  4  He 
4%j®  5  Ho 


5  He 
494c 


Steers:  No.  1   5  i 

No.  2    4  94< 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1... 

No.  2   

Bulls  and  Stags   2  %  @  2Hc 

Calves:  Light    594  ®  6 

Medium    5H 

Heavy    4 

Sheep  wool: 

Small   prime  weathers    6%@  7  c 

Large  prime  weathers    6H6  6  He 

Ewes    6     @  6  He 

Shorn : 

Small  prime  weathers    5H©  594c 

Large  prime  weathers    .".     ti    .'. 1 1  •  ■ 

Ewes    5     ©  5  jj  0 

Lambs,  spring    6     ©  6H1' 

Hogs:  Grain  red,  100  to  1 50  lbs.  9%©10  0 

150  to  250  lbs   10  ©10H<- 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  belnfe 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  tirst  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  It  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  In- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DoiigluM  -188. 
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HIDES. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  hide  market 
since  last  reported,  although  the  demand 
has  been  quite  strong  of  late. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  11  @12  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10  @11  c 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..     9  @  9%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...     9  @  9y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...     9  @  9^c 

Kip    ioy2@iiy2c 

Bulls  and  Stags    7     @8  c 

"Veal    14     @15  c 

Calf    14     @15  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    15     @16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18     @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20     @22  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23     @24  c 

Fall  Lambs    50     @75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools  ■  $  1.35®  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  .  1.10®  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c@  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20®  35c 

Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  sends 
out  the  following  crop  forecast: 

Cherries:  There  is  considerable  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  Black  Tartarians  as 
there  was  a  heavy  dropping  of  the  bloom 
and  general  reports  would  indicate  that 
this  variety  will  be  rather  light.  Chap- 
man and  Advance  are  fairly  good,  Black 
Republicans  and  Bing  heavy.  Royal  Ann 
are  somewhat  spotted,  being  a  heavy  crop 
in  some  places  and  very  light  in  others. 
In  all  probability  they  will  average  a  fair 
crop. 

We  expect  the  first  shipment  of  cher- 
ries will  be  made  about  the  15th  of  the 
month,  and  carlot  movement  is  expected 
to  begin  from  May  1st  to  May  5th. 

Apricots:  This  is  the  year  when  we 
should  expect  a  full  crop  of  this  variety, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  av- 
erage over  50  to  75%  of  a  crop,  taking  the 
State  at  large.  In  the  early  sections  the 
fruit  was  considerably  damaged  by  rain, 
which  came  at  a  time  when  the  "jacket" 
had  not  fallen  from  the  fruit,  causing  a 
considerable  percentage  to  decay.  Shot 
hole  fungus  has  also  prevailed  in  some 
sections  and  there  will  be  a  heavy  drop- 
ping as  a  result  of  this  visitation.  This, 
however,  will  affect  the  output  for  dry- 
ing mostly  as  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
ample  supplies  to  meet  all  requirements 
for  shipping. 

Plums  and  prunes  generally  promise  to 
be  a  very  satisfactory  crop,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Tragedys,  which  are  re- 
ported as  light  in  some  sections.  There  is 
some  doubt  still  about  the  Hungarian  and 
the  Giant  prune  as  the  bloom  on  these 
varieties  was  lighter  than  others.  How- 
ever, should  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
bloom  make  perfect  fruit  there  will  be 
plenty,  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  any  variety  of 
this  fruit. 

Peaches  promise  to  make  a  full  crop  in 
all  sections.  This  applies  to  all  varieties 
so  far  as  reported  to  this  office. 

Bartlett  pears:  This  variety  is  not  ex- 
pected to  make  as  large  a  crop  as  last 
season,  as  there  was  a  larger  percentage 
of  blossoms  defective  than  is  generally 
the  case.  A  good  crop,  however,  Is  ex- 
pected. 

Grapes:  Vines  are  just  now  starting 
their  young  growth.  Nothing  can  be  pre- 
dicted as  to  the  coming  crop  except  to  say 
that  all  conditions  are  favorable  and  bar- 
ring an  unexpected  frost,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  crop  will  be  large  and 
satisfactory. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  12,  1910. 

The  orange  market  appears  to  be  com- 
ing back  to  its  own  again  as  for  the  past 
three  or  four  days  there  has  been  a  slight 
but  continuual  increase  in  the  auction 
selling  prices,  and  on  Monday  of  this  week 
the  report  from  nearly  all  the  auction 
points  was  that  the  market  was  higher 
and  very  strong.  This  renewal  of  strength 
came  just  at  a  time  when  the  packers  here 
were  beginning  to  weaken  in  their  prices. 
Up  to  a  week  ago  the  packers  seemed  to 
have  a  lot  of  faith  that  oranges  would 
sell  very  high  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, and  they  would  probably  have  stayed 
with  that  idea  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  two  to  three 
weeks  the  fruit  itself  has  been  growing 
very  fast  and  we  stand  today  with  a  g-eat 
manv  more  boxes  of  fruit  that  we  thought 
we  would  have  at  this  time  on  accaunt  of 
the  increase  in  the  size  and  we  are  also 
up  against  the  disagreeable  features  of 
trying  to  market  oversized  fruit.  From 
this  time  on  it  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get  out  what  is  known 
as  "standard  cars,"  meaning  that  there 
shall  not  be  over  10%  of  96s  and  20%  of 
112s  to  126s  in  the  car.  Of  course,  the 
growers  cannot  make  the  sizes,  and  the 
big  ones  are  packed  as  well  as  the  smaller 
ones,  but  the  excess  of  large  fruit  over 
the  standard  is  usually  discounted  from 
25c.  to  50c.  a  box,  there  being  no  set  rule 
for  such  discount,  every  packer  having 
his  own  ideas  in  this  matter. 

Redlands  fruit,  with  sizes  as  they  run, 
no  discount  allowed,  can  be  had  for  $1.50 
a  box.  for  orchard  run  grade,  and  from 
some  of  the  weaker  districts  the  price  for 
such  fruit  is  $1.25  to  $1.35  a  box.  For  the 
best  Redlands  fruit  of  good  sizes,  the 
price  runs  from  $1.80,  cash,  for  orchard 
run,  to  $2.25  f.  o.  b.,  usual  terms,  for  ex- 
tra fancy.  Riverside,  Highland,  and  Red- 
lands  Junction  navels  sell  at  the  same 
price.  The  other  districts  are  asking  all 
the  way  from  $1.50  to  $1.80  a  box,  cash, 
for  sizable  fruit.  .  . 

Seedlings  from  Riverside  are  being  of- 
fered at  $1.35,  cash.  Sweets  are  being  of- 
fered at  $1.65  to  $1.75  from  Orange  county. 
Highland  sweets  sold  this  week  at  $1.75. 
A  car  of  St.  Mikes  sold  this  past  week  at 
$2  cash  a  box.  So  far  as  known  there 
have  been  no  sales  of  Valencias  made. 

Lemons  are  strong  and  prices  range 
from  $2  to  $3  a  box  at  this  end,  which  is 
probablv  the  strongest  price  ever  seen  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  All  are  looking  for 
good  summer  prices. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  12,729  cars  of  oranges  and  1902  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  season,  15,- 
195  cars  oranges  and  2218  cars  lemons. 


The  Dwight  Way  Rug  Works,  managed 
by  Messrs.  Kerr  Bros.,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is 
carrying  an  advertisement  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Prkss.  This  firm  is  comprised  of 
two  active  young  men,  who  are  practical 
rug  manufacturers,  and  are  transforming 
cast  off  and  old  rag  carpets  into  beautiful 
rugs  that  would  adorn  any  home  in  the 
country.  This  feature  is  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  every  farm  house  life,  as 
more  or  less  old  carpet  is  relegated  to  the 
waste  box  every  year  on  the  farm,  and 
can  be  saved  and  made  over  into  beautiful 
rugs  at  very  little  cost.  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  can  commend  Kerr  Bros,  for 
fine  work  and  their  advertisement  should 
be  given  consideration  by  everyone  of  our 
readers. 


F.  E.  Baldwin,  of  San  Jose,  the  well 
known  successful  breeder  of  pedigreed 
White  Leghorns,  was  visited  by  a  report- 
er of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  upwards  of  2000 
head  of  mighty  fine  fowls  of  the  White 
Leghorn  type,  all  bred  for  high  egg  pro- 
duction, and  the  select  pens  of  this  breed 
are  mated  up  with  some  of  the  best  stock 
that  can  be  secured  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Baldwin's  ranch  cov- 
ers tnree  acres,  which  is  arranged  from  a 
point  of  utility  and  economy  and  all  his 
fowls  are  maintained  in  the  highest  sani- 
tary condition.  This  highly  profitable 
and  compactly  arranged  plant  has  been 
in  state  of  formation  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  until  now  when  it  has  reached 
a  point  for  its  proprietor  that  is  highly 
profitable.  Some  of  the  finest  birds  of  the 
Leghorn  type  that  we  have  ever  witnessed 
are  shown  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  pen.  Look 
up  his  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


The  Lasher  Hatchery,  at  Petaluma,  is 
another  one  of  very  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful industrial  breeders  that  supply  the 
poultrymen  with  the  best  stock  in  young 
or  day-old  chicks,  either  of  the  White 
Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona,  or 
Rhode  Island  Red  varieties  that  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  Coast.  Mr.  Geo. 
Lasher,  the  manager,  has  a  hatchery  ca- 
pacity of  60,000  every  three  weeks.  He 
secures  his  hatching  eggs  from  the  very 
best  sources  and  pays  the  highest  price 
for  them  so  that  patrons  who  buy  his 
chicks  can  rely  on  their  being  of  good 
pedigree  and  well  bred.  Mr.  Lasher  has 
just  completed,  aside  from  his  hatchery, 
a  handsome  residence  and  office  at  Peta- 
luma, which  ranks  foremost  with  any 
other  similar  structure  in  Sonoma  county. 
You  will  note  his  extensive  advertisement 
in  this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  Bullard  Hay  Press  Co.,  of  Chico, 
California,  managed  by  Mr.  Walter  Bul- 
lard, is  a  comparatively  new  industry,  but 
is  turning  out  the  highest  grade  line  of 
product,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  his  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  patronage  from  the  farm- 
ers and  hay  growers  of  this  State.  Mr. 
Bullard's  macnine,  the  hay  press,  is  shown 
in  this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
with  a  well  defiant  illustration.  It  is  a 
substantial  and  effective  appliance.  It  is 
built  to  do  the  work  designed  for  it  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  and  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  necessitate  very  little  re- 
pairs, even  if  kept  in  constant  motion 
throughout  the  entire  season.  Mr.  Bul- 
lard advises  us  that  his  orders  for  the  hay 
press  are  many,  and  that  his  machine  is 
meeting  with  popular  favor,  not  only  in 
California,  but  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  Coast.  His  success  is  really 
deserved  and  merited,  as  the  machine  of 
itself  is  worth  every  consideration  from 
an  extensive  hay  grower  or  farm  owner 
anywhere.  It  is  a  California  product  and 
we  hope  will  be  sustained. 


Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
dealers  in  poultry  foods  and  manufac- 
tures of  egg  making  rations  and  crushed 
oyster  shells  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
technical  articles  of  the  famous  Petaluma 
district  now  running  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  and  have  greatly  increased  their 
space  for  the  next  three  months.  This 
company  is  one  of  the  foremost  on  the 
Coast,  and  has  just  moved  into  a  large 
and  elaborate  building  on  Brannan  street, 
wherein  there  whole  works  are  contained, 
and  is  filling  an  extensive  line  of  orders, 
particularly  in  the  Petaluma  district. 


You  will  note  the  advertisement  of  the 
Arenberg  Brooder  and  Heater,  manufac- 
tured at  Petaluma,  Cal.,  in  the  Pach  i< 
Rural  Press.  Mr.  Arenberg,  the  patentee, 
has  perfected  tnis  appliance  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  in  handling  and  utilizing  its 
purpose  of  any  number  of  small  chicks  in 


IH  C  Auto  Buggies 

J&deEasiest 
T 


SHE  easiest  riding  vehicles  on 
country  roads  are  I  H  C  Auto 
Buggies  for  these  reasons: 
High  wheels  protect  occupants 
from  jars  when  going  over  rocks,  clods  or  bumps.  The  same  size  clod 
or  obstruction  of  any  kind  naturally  offers  more  resistance  to  the  low 
than  to  the  high  wheel.  In  plain  language,  the  low  wheels  must  jump 
over — the  high  wheels  roll  over.  That's  one  big  advantage  of  high 
wheels.  It  means  not  only  greater  comfort  but  less  jar  and  jolt  to 
the  working  parts  of  car. 

For  Business  and  Pleasure 

this  is  the  ideal  vehicle.  Simplest  to  operate,  costs  less  to  keep  than 
one  horse,  travels  from  1  to  20  miles  an  hour  over  hills,  through  mud, 
snow,  over  any  roads.  Front  wheels  are  40  inches  high,  rear  wheels 
44  inches.  Equipped  with  roller  bearings  and  solid  rubber  tires,  1% 
inches  wide.  I  H  C  Auto  Buggy  wheels  do  not  damage  roads  any  more  than 
the  ordinary  spring  wagon  wheels.  Solid  tires  mean  no  punctures,  no  "blow 
out,"  no  delays,  no  heavy  repairing  and  replacing  expense.  Full  elliptic  springs; 
36  inches  long  and  1%  inches  wide,  also  long  wheel  base,  add  to  easy  riding 
qualities.  Send  for  proofs.  Learn  what  other  farmers  think  of  this  car.  See 
your  local  dealer,  or  write  the  International  Harvester  Company  of  America  at 
nearest  branch  house  for  further  information  concerning  this  car,  and  if  you 
are  interested  in  a  light  delivery  wagon  ask  for  information  on  the  International 
Auto  Wagon.  This  vehicle  has  the  same  features  of  construction  as  the  Auto 
Buggy  and  is  equally  efficient  in  its  service. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:    Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  Chicago  USA 

(Incorporated) 


Bullard's  Improved  Hay  Press 

Differs  in  principle  from  all  others. 

Hay  goes  in  and  bales  drop  out  auto- 
matically. 

Five  men  bale  FIFTY  TONS  A 
DAY. 

LIBERAL  TERMS— You  can  clear 
the  press  twice  over  before  paying 
for  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

BULLARD  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
CHICO,  CALIF. 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  1$  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type— Speed  350  to  500— 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  offer  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


:  :  ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP  :  : 

Ta        m.  T      Y  O       Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 

f\  N  1\  wood- 
A  *     *■  ^     *  ^  Delivered  Anywhere. 

BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAlVirVI  &l  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


any  brooder  house,  if  his  instructions  are 
carried  out.  He  is  manufacturing  and 
selling  large  numbers  of  these  brooders 
and  heaters,  and  shipping  them  not  only 
throughout  California,  but  from  Mexico 
to  British  Columbia.  The  uniformity  of 
their  work  and  the  absolute  control  of 
both  the  heat  and  fresh  air  necessary  in 
the  culture  of  young  chickens,  renders 
the  Arenberg  brooder  and  heater  a  safe 
feature  at  all  times. 


The  Camm  &  Hedges  Co.,  of  Petaluma, 
Cal.,  builders  of  tanks  for  wine,  water  or 
oil,  are  carrying  an  advertisement  in  this 
issue.  We  can  refer  you  to  this  firm  as 
substantial  in  every  respect,  and  as  fill- 
ing their  contracts  promptly. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  18C0. 

TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks.    Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  ■  ases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stain p  win  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  Tor  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  IMO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  124  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATIENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


i 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


T.WKS  l'Olt  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

W  ATER,  Oil.,   WIVE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDtNG.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTO  HIES:  OFFICES: 

'*  \  \  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  3is  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 

I'ollTl.wi).  oiti..  210  Weill  Fargo  Bda.,  Portlnud.  Ore. 

I. OS   ANGELES,  CAI,.  404  Equitable  Bank  HiIk.,  Cos  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AM)    VEGETABLE    BOXES   oi  R  SPECIALTY. 
WRITS  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BRRR1   STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CVL. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  TBAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates.  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
Tl-ie  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Covlna,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calllornla 

Mention  PACXYIO  Ki  kal  Pam 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factor?  9S1  -955  N.  Main  St.  Lo»  Ang.lt..  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  lg  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box -prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SCHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


HEBE  IT  IS! 

The  SCHMEISER  PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

It  will  save  you  money 
It  will  save  you  worry 

It  will  put  your  hay  up  quickly  and  save 
it  from  being  spoiled  by  rain  or  being  dried 
out  in  the  shock. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars  and  terms. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 
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Fortieth  Year. 


Millions  for  Pre-Cooling  in  California. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press  have  during  the  last  few 
years  been  currently  informed  of  the  results  of  research  and  ex- 
periment into  handling  California  fruits  for  long  distance  ship- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  shipment  more  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable.  We  have  given  the  salient  points  of  the 
special  work  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
doing  in  this  State  for  several  years  by  a  group  of  bright  devcted 
men  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  (I.  Harold  Powell.  The  demon- 
strations by  these  experts  are  the  foundation  upon  which  has 
been  erected  a  superstructure  of  invention,  engineering,  con- 
struction and  investment  in  new  systems  and  appliances  which 
has  already  reached  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  given  outlines 
of  these  progressive  undertakings  and  there  has  also  been  discus- 
sion of  the  policies  involved  in  the  operation  of  pre-cooling  en- 
terprises as  advanced  by  the  growers'  associations  and  by  the 
transportation  companies.  There  will  doubtless  be  much  'more  to 
record  as  experience  in  this  new  line  of  preparing  fruit  for  its 
long  journeys  to  distant  markets  becomes  richer  in  its  teachings. 

What  we  have  in  mind  at  this  time  is  to  give  readers  who  have  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  movements  which  we  have  hinted  at.  some  more 
definite  idea  of  how  pre-cooling  is  done  upon  a  scale  which  bears  some  re- 
lation to  the  greatness  of  our  fruit  shipping.  Upon  this  page  are  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  large  pre-cooling  establishment  constructed  at  Roseville 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Kosevilie  IS  at  the  junction  or  me  U\  er 
land  and  Shasta  routes  of  this  company  and  has  become  the  greatest 
freight  assembling  and  dispatching  point  in  this  State.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting and  important  features  of  the  outfit  for  this  work  are  the  pre- 
cooling  and  icing  plants  for  fruit  shipments.  The  Sunset  Magazine  for 
March  has  a  descriptive  account  of  the  establishments  by  Mr.  Rufus  Steele 
from  which  our  data  is  taken.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  a  second  plant  at 
Colton  like  that  at  Roseville. 

The  plant  at  Kosevilie  was  built  in  conjunction  with  the  ice  plant  of 
the  company,  the  largest  in  California.  The  first  test  was  made  on  October 
9th  last.  This  initial  demonstration  was  with  a  train  of  refrigerator  cars 
loaded  with  ripe  grapes  brought  from  Lodi  and  run  into  the  cooling  sheds. 
Ten  cars  were  cooled  simultaneously.  In  two  hours  the  tempearture  within 
the  cars  fell  from  seventy  to  thirty-eight  degrees.  The  cars  were  then  dis- 
patched to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with  a  delay  of  less  than  three 
hours.  There  was  no  ripening,  no  decay  after  the  cars  left  Roseville,  and 
ten  davs  later  those  grapes  were  exposed  in  the  markets  of  the  two  At- 
lantic 'cities  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  when  they  left  California. 


The  Large  Pre-Cooling  Plant  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Roseville,  Cal. 


The  capacity  of  the  Roseville  plant  is  twenty  cars  at  a  time,  and  the  plant 
will  begin  operation  at  full  capacity  with  the  first  fruit  crops  of  this  com- 
ing season.  The  erection  of  an  exactly  similar  plant  is  well  under  way  at 
Colton,  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  for  the  handling  of  citrus  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  cooling  process  is  simple.    Two        -  ''        '  _->nt-  " 

tnrou-n  a  hu^r  coil-box  of  amn. pipes  and  alon-  deb very  ducts 
through  regulating  valves,  flexible  canvas  connections  and  a  false  door 
into  the  car,  where  deflectors  distribute  it  evenly.  The  air  passes  out 
through  two' canvas  connections  above  the  ice-bunkers  at  the  ends  of  the 
car  and  back  to  the  fans  again. 

The  two  fans  are  each  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  each  is  capable  of 
delivering  fifty  thousand   cubic   feet  of  air  a    minute.    The   coil-box  is 

(Continued  on  Page  888.) 


The 


Car  Shed.  Showing  the  Method  of  Connection  and  of  Forclnfl  the  Cold  Air  Into  the  Car. 


The  Outlet  or  Exhaust  Pipe  From  the  Car,  of  the  New  Vacuum  Procesf . 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  at.,  Apr.  19,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

'i  empera- 
ture  Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

38.75 

41.25 

64 

42 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

16.78 

22.6:5 

86 

52 

Sacramento  

.00 

12.14 

1H.:«; 

80 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

19.42 

20.88 

76 

46 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.19 

11.  S9 

84 

40 

Fresno   

.00 

10.  H6 

8.54 

96 

50 

Independence... 

.00 

4.77 

8.44 

84 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20.  ho 

18.71 

80 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

12,68 

14.n:1 

90 

48 

San  Diego  

.00 

9.74 

9.34 

78 

52 

The  Week. 


The  weather  has  been  playing  destructive 
pranks  over  the  whole  interior  regions  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  gulf — deep  drops  in  tem- 
perature having  seriously  injured  vegetation 
brought  into  free  action  by  preceding  warmth. 
Reports  indicate  thai  such  trouble  lias  resulted 

in  losses  which  are  .counted  great  ewn  in  dis- 
tricts ivii.Mv  such  things  are  n.,..     ^  ll>f,. 

to  happen  and  they  are  measured  in  mi/lions  of 
dollars  in  the  telegraphic  reports  which  are  com- 
ing in  as  we  write.  Such  losses  consist  in  destruc- 
tion of  fruit  blossoms  and  newly-set  fruit  and  in 
field  vegetables,  from  which  the  early  spring  en- 
couraged large  anticipations  of  profit.  It  is  im- 
possible at  the  moment  to  measure  the  destruction 
closely,  but  the  first  tidings  seem  to  warrant  ap- 
prehension that  it  is  really  something  of  a  dis- 
aster, and  that  the  safe  country  of  California 
may  be  called  upon  for  all  that  it  has  to  spare  to 
meet  the  demand.  It  appears  that  the  trouble 
reach  far  south,  even  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  even 
Texas  may  not  be  able  to  contribute  as  freely  as 
usual  to  the  general  supply  of  early  fruits  and 
esculents. 

Aside  from  commercial  considerations  the  ex- 
perience will  be  significant  in  affording  a  wide 
demonstration  of  how  far  firing  against  frost 
may  be  practicable  and  effective.  The  very  in- 
teresting discussion  of  this  subject,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  central  west,  which  Ave  gave 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  in- 
dicated how  wide  is  the  interest  in  this  recourse 
to  save  crops  where  they  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
ways in  danger.  There  was  a  wider  spread  of 
warming  pans  under  the  frosty  sky  this  year  than 
ever  before  and  the  freezing  was  apparently  hard 
enough  to  measure  their  efficiency.  We  shall  all 
watch  for  results  in  this  line.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  while  the  central  plateau  and  prairie 
States  were  engaged  in  this  desperate  fight  with 
the  elements  ripe  cherries  from  California  were 
rolling  eastward — bravely  comforting  themselves 
amid  the  chills  they  traversed  with  memories  of 
the  balmy  coast  whence  they  came. 


Speaking  of  the  patriotism  of  the  California 
cherry  we  are  reminded  that  the  apple  has  reason 
also  to  think  well  of  its  home  in  this  State.  Read- 
ers- who  remember  our  approval  of  the  proposi. 


tion  that  the  city  of  Watsonville  should  do  some- 
thing for  the  apple  in  return  for  what  the  apple 
has  done  for  Watsonville.  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  citizens  by  nearly  five  to  one,  decided  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  pavilion  in 
which  to  give  the  large  apple  show  this  fall. 
And  the  citizens  did  more  than  that.  They  held 
a  monster  celebration  of  the  awakening  of  the 
town  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial 
League,  which  is  the  business  associate  of 
Watsonville.  The  city  was  a  blaze  of  light,  all 
the  hollow  brass  in  the  district  was  blown  upon 
and  a  jubilation  meeting  was  held  in  which  local 
improvements  of  notable  kinds  were  enthusiasti- 
cally supported.  All  this  is  very  important.  An 
apple  thrown  at  random  by  the  horticultural 
pioneers  has  at  last  struck  the  public  in  the  eye 
and  the  community  sees  stars.  Is  it  not  a  joy  to 
be  awake  in  these  later  days! 

Special  products  are  great  promoters  of  com- 
munity progress  it  is  true,  but  there  is  still  rea- 
son to  argue  strongly  the  advantage  of  producing 
on  the  farm  everything  that  a  man  needs  for  his 
own  support  and  comfort.  The  case  of  Mr.  John 
Sehilheimer  of  Long  Beach  is  in  point.  In  the 
course  of  his  general  farming  Mr.  Sehilheimer 
came  into  contact  with  a  bull  and  was  terribly 
gored.  The  animal  tore  away  one  ear  and 
crushed  his  lower  jaw  and  he  was  hurried  to  Los 
Anuclcs  for  repairs.  Usual  operations  were 
filially  seen  to  be  ineffective  because  they  could 
not  keep  the  crumbling  jaw  bone  from  disinte- 
gration and  gangrene  was  threatened  until  the 
doctor  suggested  using  a  calf's  jawbone  to  re- 
place it.  The  account  says  that  when  the  ranch- 
man heard  this  he  tried  to  cheer  for  joy.  Failing 
he  used  a  pencil  and  volunteered  in  furnish  the 
calf  from  his  own  ranch.  The  account  says  thai 
the  substitution  »<is  made  ama  piumiata  tu  un- 
successful. If  the  patient  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  the  retail  price  for  a  calf  he  might  have  died 
from  the  shoek. 


Allusion  to  retail  prices  leads  us  to  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  greal  bluff  which  was 
recently  made  at  the  east  to  stop  eating  because 
food  prices  were  high.  Probably  nothing  came 
of  it  but  its  effect  as  an  appetizer,  because  when 
people  begin  to  think  bard  about  eating  they  be- 
come more  hungry  no  matter  what  resolutions 
they  adopt  and  when  they  become  more  hungry 
they  cat  more,  no  matter  also.  And  this  seems  to 
be  the  case  if  figures  are  truthful.  It  is  reported 
from  Washington  that  exports  of  foodstuffs  from 
the  United  States  for  the  nine  months  id'  the  fiscal 
year  lf)l(l.  ending  last  March  will  amount  to 
about  $330, 000.000  in  value,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
as  against  more  than  $450,000,000  in  1908.  $500,- 
000.000  in  1909  and  more  than  $550,000,000  in 
1898.  While  foodstuffs  exports  have  been  falling 
off.  the  value  of  exports  of  manufactures  has  in- 
creased and  will  approximate  in  value  $750,000.- 
000.  against  $453,000,000  in  1902,  $250,000,000 
in  1896  and  $179,000,000  in  1890.  thus  bringing 
the  value  of  all  exports  for  1910  within  $150,000,- 
000  of  the  high  record  of  1907  and  1908.  These 
facts  will  please  the  professors  id'  nutrition  for 
do  they  not  show  that  the  more  the  people  eat  the 
more  work  they  can  do? 

And  when  it  comes  to  eating,  eat  raisins  of 
course.  April  30  will  be  raisin  day.  which,  as  a 
contemporary  puts  it,  "is  the  day  when  there  are 
to  be  raisins  in  all  articles  of  diet  which  they  can 
be  conveniently  inserted  and  when  the  boys  shall 
have  all  they  can  eat  between  meals  besides." 
And  if  this  is  good  for  one  why  not  for  all  days 
for  raisins  are  jewels  of  nutrition.  The  army  and 
the  navy  are  also  to  be  given  raisins  all  the  time 


if  Congressman  Xeedham  succeeds  in  doing  as 
well  for  his  valley  as  he  hopes  to  do.  Besides 
there  is  to  be  a  raisin  race  as  well  as  a  human 
race  for  raisins.  Two  cars  of  raisins  will  race 
from  Fresno  to  Chicago — one  car  over  the  Santa 
Fe  and  one  car  over  the  Southern  Pacific.  Two 
Chicago  firms  will  handle  the  product  and  if  they 
handle  their  end  of  the  affair  properly,  not  a 
raisin  of  either  car  will  get  out  of  the  welcoming 
crowd  alive.  We  race  everything  nowadays  and 
it'  we  could  only  get  a  line  on  St.  Peter  we  would 
bel  "ii  arrivals  over  yonder,  with  due  allowance 
for  high  winds  and  speed  handicaps  for  the  fast 
fellows. 


The  way  Americans  will  seize  an  opportunity 
is  also  shown  by  the  activities  of  Mr.  James  Van 
Alen  who  seems  to  have  carried  his  American 
railroad  experience  over  to  his  English  posses- 
sions. He  bought  a  historic  mansion  known  as 
Rushton  Hall  in  Northamptonshire,  and  his 
friends  felt  that  the  upkeep  of  such  a  huge  es- 
tablishment would  soon  make  a  serious  impres- 
sion on  his  bank  balance.  But  Mr.  Van  Alen's 
business  genius  did  not  desert  him.  lie  bought 
rare  orchids  and  hired  James  C.  Carmichael, 
famous  as  Queen  Victoria's  gardener  at  Windsor 
and  a  world-wide  authority  on  orchids.  Events 
have  since  proved  that  both  speculations  were 
clearly  thought  out.  The  gardens  of  Rushton 
Hall  are  now  supplying  orchids  that  are  com- 
manding the  highest  price  in  the  leading  London 
and  Continental  markets,  and  it  looks  as  though 
in  another  twelve  months  James  Van  Alen  will 
have  a  monopoly  of  this  particular  business  in 
London  which,  it  is  stated,  will  mean  an  income 
of  from  $5000  to  $10,000  a  year.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear what  the  famous  Carmichael  thinks  of  work- 
ing for  a  man  who  sells  flowers,  but  perhaps  he 
i.<,,,  become  Americanized  also  ami  likes  the  sport 
of  making  money. 

And  turning  from  American  capital  getting 
profitably  busy  in  England  it  is  interesting  to 
find  English  capital  in  California  in  the  same  con- 
dition. For  the  report  of  the  California  Fruit 
('aimers'  Association,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
operating  largely  with  such  capital,  is  reporting 
as  doing  very  well  and  therefore  likely  to  in- 
crease its  appetite  for  California  fruit.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  this  city  last  week  Mr.  Sanford 
L.  Goldstein  presented  a  report  which  stated  that 
general  trade  conditions  show  marked  improve- 
ment throughout  the  season  of  1909.  The  losses 
by  fire  in  the  Fresno  and  Milpitas  canneries  dur- 
ing last  May  and  June  were  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, and  both  plants  have  been  rebuilt  and  are 
ready  for  the  coming  season's  pack.  Dividends 
amounting  to  $208,195.20  were  paid  during  the 
l>ast  year,  and  the  surplus  and  contingent  re- 
serve funds  aggregate  now  $1,407,936.41.  And 
on  the  whole  canned  peaches  help  the  world  more 
than  orchids.  Let  there  be  more  of  them  and 
keep  the  British  gold  busy. 


The  Stockton  irrigation  convention  last  week- 
was  notable  on  the  legal  and  financial  sides  of 
irrigation  enterprise.  Many  men  influential  in 
finance  and  legislation  were  present  and  their 
conference  resulted  in  the  initial  steps  being  taken 
to  amend  the  irrigation  laws  to  make  bonds  on  ir- 
rigation districts  staple  securities.  This  was  done 
by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  coming  legislature  for  enact- 
ment amendments  to  sections  36,  46.  61  and  105 
of  the  banking  act  and  section  680  of  the  political 
code,  to  the  effect  that  district  irrigation  bonds 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bridgefort  act  shall  be  a  legal  investment  for 
savings  and  State  banks   and  trust  companies. 
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and  to  the  further  effect  that  district  irrigation 
bonds  be  security  for  public  deposits.  This  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  irrigation  development 
for  it  will  provide  a  good  market  for  securities 
issued  according  to  law  and  the  attorneys  for 
bond  buyers  will  see  to  it  that  only  good  enter- 
prises are  supported  in  this  way. 


Speaking  of  watery  ways,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  an  American  isthmus  canal  and  no 
American  ships  to  speak  of?  Shall  we  have  to 
depend  upon  foreign  ships  always?  These  per- 
tinent questions  were  sharply  put  by  Captain  I. 
N.  Hibberd  before  the  Business  Science  Club  in 
this  city  recently  when  he  said:  "AVe  are  build- 
ing a  canal  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,000  with  the  idea 
that  it  will  have  some  effect  in  regulating  over- 
land freight  rates,  but  what  use  can  that  canal 
be  to  the  United  States  commercially  if  she  has 
no  ships  to  run  through  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
now  America  has  but  nine  steamships  engaged  in 
the  over-sea  foreign  trade,  while  England  has  11,- 
563,  Germany  2178,  Norway  2148,  France  1517 
and  Japan  870."  America  has  less  over-sea  ton- 
nage today  than  she  had  100  years  ago,  and  if  the 
rate  of  decline  of  recent  years  continues  by  the 
time  the  canal  is  finished  we  may  not  have  any 
ships  to  steam  through  it.  Doesn't  that  jar  our 
complacency? 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Sorrel  in  Coast  Pastures. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  treat- 
ment for  getting  rid  of  sorrel? — Parmer,  Santa 
Maria. 

Sorrel  is  sometimes  reduced  by  the  use  of  lime 
— common  air  slacked  lime  spread  over  the  soil — 
which  the  sorrel  does  not  like.  At  the  same  time, 
there  seems  no  way  to  displace  the  sorrel  largely 
except  by  a  better  policy  in  the  treatment  of 
pastures  which  shall  keep  off  the  stock  when 
the  lands  are  too  wet,  to  give  better  plants  a 
chance  to  grow,  and  also,  later  in  the  season,  to 
give  such  plants  a  chance  to  make  a  crop  of  seed. 
After  this  the  land  can  be  dry  pastured,  for  the 
seed  finds  its  way  to  the  ground  even  if  the  plant 
is  eaten  off  in  dry  pasturing;  but  if  lands  are 
over-stocked,  trampel  into  bad  condition,  and 
good  grasses  and  forage  plants  not  allowed  to 
make  seed,  sorrel  naturally  comes  in,  because  it 
is  a  hardier  plant  and  will  thrive  under  adverse 
conditions  which  destroy  the  better  plants  for 
which  our  coast  pastures  were  once  famous.  For 
this  reason  sorrel  reduction  is  not  a  matter  of 
medicine,  but  of  a  better  policy  in  the  handling 
of  grazing  lands. 

Salt  and  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor :  Years  ago  when  the  pear 
blight  became  very  destructive  I  had  an  uncle 
in  Indiana,  who,  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  the 
East,  noticed  the  blight  was  very  bad  in  the  in- 
terior, but  along  the  Coast  the  trees  were  free 
from  it.  He  concluded  that  the  salt  air  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  immunity  on  the  Coast,  so  he 
went  home  and,  after  thorough  cultivation,  he 
sprinkled  salt  freely  under  his  pear  trees,  with 
the  result  that  his  trees  were  free  from  blight, 
while  the  orchards  around  his,  not  salted,  were 
ruined.  Up  here  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 
near  Skyland,  where  we  have  the  salt  fogs,  the 
blight  has  never  appeared.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
any  observations  have  been  made  which  would 
indicate  freedom  from  blight  when  orchards  are 
exposed  to  salt  air,  and  if  so,  has  any  experiment 
been  made  in  salting  trees  in  the  interior? — 
Reader,  Wrights. 

It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  growth  of  the  tree 
is  reduced  by  any  agency,  the  blight  has  less 
chance,  and  where  the  growth  is  increased  or 
continued  for  a  long  period  by  heat  or  abundant 


moisture,  the  ravages  of  the  blight  are  worse. 
The  tendency  of  a  salt  application  would  be  to 
reduce  growth  and  not  promote  it.  The  con- 
tinual use  of  salt  would  destroy  the  tree.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  district  you  speak  of  on  the 
coast,  it  is  not  the  salt  air,  but  it  is  the  drying 
out  of  the  soil  which  checks  the  growth,  and 
therefore  makes  it  less  subject  to  blight— or, 
move  probable,  the  blight  has  never  been  intro- 
duced. Blight  is  reduced  in  the  interior  valley 
where  the  trees  are  allowed  to  go  with  scant  cul- 
tivation or  without  it,  and  the  soil  becomes  dry 
early  in  the  season.  As  for  salt  being  a  specific 
for  blight,  except  in  reducing  growth,  we  have  no 
information  whatever. 


Plowing  From  or  Towards. 

To  the  Editor :  Which  do  you  consider  the 
proper  way  to  plow  an  orchard :  First  to  plow 
to  the  trees  and  then  to  plow  from  them,  or  to 
plow  from  the  trees  and  then  to  them,  and  your 
reasons.  I  have  had  many  arguments  with  my 
neighbor  farmers  and  would  like  to  have  scien- 
tific views  on  the  subject. — Reader,  Yountville. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  everywhere  as  to 
whether  the  first  plowing  should  be  toward  or 
away  from  the  trees.  In  places  where  the  soil  is 
pretty  heavy  and  the  rainfall  is  apt  to  be  quite 
large,  plowing  toward  the  trees  and  opening  a 
dead  furrow  near  the  center  seems  to  promote 
rapid  distribution  of  surplus  water.  If  the  rain- 
fall is  less  and  arrangements  for  deep  penetra- 
tion are  more  necessary,  the  plowing  can  well  be 
away  from  the  trees,  so  as  to  direct  the  water 
toward  the  row.  It  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  this  case,  that  the  land  should  be 
worked  back  before  it  has  a  chance  to  dry  out  by 
exposure  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  objections 
to  the  practice,  because  one  is  apt  to  let  the  land 
lie  away  from  the  trees,  hoping  for  a  late  rain 
which  may  not  come.  Whatever  theoretical  ad- 
vantages there  may  be  in  either  of  these  methods 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
the  dangers  which  attend  them.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  the  reason  why  people  so  generally  dis- 
agree as  to  which  is  the  best  practice,  and  is  also 
the  reason  why  we  cannot  give  a  definite  answer 
to  your  questions. 

Manuring  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  asparagus  plantation 
three  years  old  and  am  preparing  to  fertilize  with 
barnyard  manure.  I  should  like  to  get  some  ad- 
vice as  to  the  manner  of  applying  it  to  the  soil ; 
also  the  time  of  year  for  the  best  results  for  next 
year's  crop.  Shall  I  apply  it  to  the  land  in  May, 
June  and  July  or  wait  over  until  the  fall  when 
the  ground  is  dry  and  the  grass  is  dormant,  and 
the  top  growth  cut  off  and  cleared  from  the 
ground? — Grower,  Imperial  Valley. 

The  best  way  usually  to  apply  stable  manure  to 
asparagus  ground  is  to  apply  it  to  the  surface 
after  the  summer  growth  is  cleared  away.  Where 
rainfall  is  considerable  this  leaches  out  the  fertiliz- 
ing material  and  carries  it  into  the  soil  for  the 
benefit  of  the  root.  The  coarse  remainder  is  t  urn- 
ed under  at  the  next  plowing.  Where  you  are  de- 
pending upon  irrigation  by  flooding  the  same 
practice  can  be  followed.  Tt  is  not  desirable  to 
have  freshly  applied  manure  adjacent  to  the 
shoots  at  the  time  of  cutting.  Your  choice  then 
would  be  either  just  after  the  cutting  is  finished 
and  before  the  top  growth  is  made,  or  just  after 
it  is  cleared  away,  as  already  stated. 

Grafting  on  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  prune  orchard  not  do- 
ing very  well  and  I  wish  to  graft  to  something 
else.  Kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  to  graft 
to. — Reader,  Brentwood. 

Almonds  and  peaches  can  be  grafted  upon 
French  prune  trees,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  dwarfed 
and  it  is  not  usual  to  produce  in  that  way.  Other 
kinds  of  plums  might  be  a  better  proposition.  If 


your  prune  trees  are  not  thrifty,  there  is  even 
greater  reason  for  doubting  whether  anything 
could  be  profitably  worked  upon  them.  You  could 
probably  get  better  results  by  grubbing  out  the 
old  trees  anil  starting  again  with  thrifty  young 
trees  of  whatever  kind  of  fruit  you  desire  to  grow 
and  to  which  the  conditions  are  favorable. 


Irrigation  Waters. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  an  orange  ranch,  are 
just  going  to  plant  the  trees.  The  water  is  to  he 
gotten  from  a  pumping  plant.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors insists  that  water  from  a  well  is.  in  the  long 
run,  very  hard  on  the  land,  and  thai  irrigation 
water  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Would  you  kindly 
give  your  opinion  on  that  matter? — Planter. 
Orange  County. 

There  is  no  characteristic  and  permanent  dif- 
ference between  waters  from  wells  and  waters 
from  streams  so  far  as  irrigation  is  concerned. 
The  character  depends  upon  the  sources  from 
which  both  are  derived.  Some  wells  may  carry 
too  much  mineral  matter  in  the  form  of  salt, 
alkali,  etc.,  and  some  stream  waters  sometimes 
carry  considerable  alkali.  For  this  reason  some 
wells  may  be  better  than  treams  and  some  streams 
better  than  wells.  There  is  no  general  rule  in  the 
matter.  Your  neighbor  may  be  right  as  applied 
to  your  location,  and  may  know  from  his  experi- 
ence that  the  well  water  carries  too  much  undesir- 
able material.  That  could  only  be  determined  by 
analysis,  and  the  analysis  must  be  made  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  rather  low,  be- 
cause during  the  rainy  season,  or  soon  after  it,  the 
water  may  have  less  mineral  impurity  than  later 
in  the  season  when  it  may  be  more  concentrated. 
You  will  see  then  that  this  is  a  matter  not  of  gen- 
eral conclusion,  but  of  facts  in  individual  in- 
stances, which  have  to  be  determined  before  trust- 
worthy opinion  can  be  arrived  at. 

MILLIONS  FOR  PRE-COOLING  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

{Continued  From  Page  SSI.) 

eighty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tains eighty  thousand  feet  of  two-inch  pipe  with 
more  than  twelve  thousand  ammonia  joints.  The 
box  is  made  of  hollow  tile  re-enforced  with  steel, 
and  has  an  inch  of  asphalt  all  around  il  as  an  air 
seal.  The  coil  is  in  two  sections  and  the  air 
passes  from  the  upper  to  the  lower.  The  delivery 
duct  is  made  of  No.  16  galvanized  iron,  is  sixty 
inches  in  diameter  and  four  hundred  feet  long. 

The  first  step  in  cooling  is  to  exhaust  all  the 
air  in  the  car  by  use  of  a  Roy  Sprague  intermit- 
tent valve.  The  exhausting  process  is  repeated 
every  fifteen  minutes  during  the  first  hour  to  rid 
the  car  of  all  gases  given  off  by  the  fruit  itself. 

The  cooling  shed  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length.  The  twenty  loaded  cars  to  be 
treated  simultaneously  are  run  into  the  shed,  ten 
at  each  end.  The  doors  are  unlocked  and  swung 
open,  the  false  doors  clapped  into  place,  the  can- 
vas connections  quickly  made,  and  the  process  be- 
gins. So  perfect  is  the  system  that  the  tempera- 
ture within  the  cars  could  be  reduced  to  zero  if 
desired.  For  practically  all  the  products  handled, 
it  is  believed  that  the  ideal  temperature  "  ill  be 
found  to  vary  from  38  to  40°  Fahrenheit.  While 
the  connections  are  being  removed  and  the  cars 
sealed  after  the  desired  temperature  has  been 
obtained,  a  procession  of  huge  ice-blocks  comes 
along  the  platform  level  with  the  car  roofs  on  a 
chain-carrier,  and  the  cars  are  iced  with  no  ad- 
ditional delay.  Three  hours  after  a  car  arrives 
at  Roseville  from  the  vineyard  or  orchard  where 
it  was  filled,  it  may  be  proceeding  on  its  way  up 
the  Sierra.  A  crew  of  50  men  operates  the  cool- 
ing plant.  As  this  Roseville  ice  and  cooling  plant 
stands  today  it  represents  an  investment  of  over 
$1,000,000. 
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Horticulture. 


FOOTHILL  FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  "We  have  a  farm  of  about  four 
hundred  acres  in  the  foothills  seven  miles  east  of 
Placerville  partly  on  a  ridge  and  extending  down 
either  side  into  the  canyons.  On  the  ridge  and  a 
little  way  down  the  south  and  southeast  slopes 
we  have  an  orchard  of  about  15  acres  nearly  all  in 
Bartlett  pears.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  were 
planted  in  February,  1909,  and  were  then  one 
year  old.  Before  planting  the  trees  we  dug  holes 
between  two  and  three  feet  deep  and  as  wide 
across.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  red  clay  full  of  small 
quartzy  rocks,  and  as  the  subsoil  is  very  hard  and 
comes  within  from  one  to  two  feet  of  the  surface, 
we  blasted  the  bottom  of  each  hole  and  then  put 
in  a  lot  of  manure.  The  soil  packs  very  hard  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  much  of  the  rain  runs  off.  We 
plowed  once  that  spring,  harrowed  the  land  four 
times  during  the  summer  with  a  spring  tooth  har- 
row and  hoed  around  each  tree  three  times.  Nearly 
every  one  of  our  trees  lived  and  grew  an  average 
of  two  feet  each  without  irrigation. 

We  have  already  begun  to  plow  the  orchard 
this  spring  intending  to  harrow  it  till  all  the 
lumps  are  broken  up  and  dig  around  each  tree. 
We  also  intend  to  narrow  and  hoe  six  or  eight 
times  this  summer.  Our  neighbors  tell  us  we  are 
making  a  great  mistake  to  begin  plowing  so  early 
and  say  we  should  wait  till  the  last  of  Aprir  or 
May.  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  what  to  do? 
Shall  we  plow  and  begin  our  cultivating  now  or 
wait  till  after  the  rains  are  over  and  the  soil  is 
dry  and  hard  on  top.'  How  many  times  should 
we  harrow  the  land  this  summer;  how  deep  and 
with  what  kind  of  a  harrow;  spring-tooth  or  disk? 
We  came  here  four  years  ago  from  an  Eastern 
city  and  have  not  past  experience  to  go  by. 

Orchabdiat. 

Eldorado  county. 

|  The  account  of  your  orchard  operations  is  very 
interesting  and  explicit,  and  your  results  the  first 
year  indicate  its  value  to  the  trees.  We  suppose 
your  neighbors'  objections  to  such  early  working 
of  the  soil  rest  in  the  apprehension  that  you  may 
have  heavy  rains  and  soil  washing,  which  would 
be  avoided  by  breaking  the  surface  later,  as  they 
recommend.  This  is  a  local  question  on  which  we 
would  lie  inclined  to  accept  their  judgment,  and 
should  endeavor  to  catch  the  soil  before  it  be- 
came dry  and  hard  on  top.  as  you  describe,  for  in 
that  case  summer  cultivation  is  more  difficult  and 
less  satisfactory  in  results.  The  amount  of  sum- 
mer cultivation  you  had  better  do  depends  upon 
soil  conditions.  The  surface  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  compacted  and  if  it  is  kept 
thoroughly  loose  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches 
no  definite  number  of  cultivations  can  be  assigned. 
Simply  do  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  that  con- 
dition. 

The  kind  of  cultivator  is  also  a  local  question. 
You  should  use  the  tool  which  works  best  on  your 
land  toward  the  attainment  of  the  result  desired. 
There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  disc,  es- 
pecially on  soils  rather  difficult  of  pulverization, 
as  something  far  more  effective  than  the  ordinary 
harrow  or  the  spring  tooth.  You  will  have  to  de- 
termine which  is  best  for  yon  on  the  basis  of  your 
own  observation. — Editor  ] . 


FERTILIZERS    FOR    ORANGE  SEEDLINGS 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
what  you  think  about  the  following: 

First:  One  year  ago  I  made  a  seedbed,  using 
about  five  tons  of  old  well  decayed  horse  and 
cow  manure,  working  them  into  the  soil  well. 
Then  I  used  about  three  tons  of  sand  on  a  bed  40 
by  32  ft.  I  covered  it  with  a  hot  house,  planted 
about  30,000  orange  seeds  and  the  seedlings  are 
in  fine  shape  now.  I  wish  to  have  the  small  ones 
remain  in  the  house  in  rows  and  force  them. 
What  kind  and  how  much  commercial  fertilizer 
is  it  best  to  use.'  The  liasis  of  our  soil  is  the  hog 
wallow  hard  pan. 

Second:  What  kind  and  bow  much  fertilizer 
shall  I  use  when  T  put  the  large  plants  that  are 
in  the  above  house  in  the  open  nursery.  I  wish  to 
assist  growth  all  I  can,  but  do  not  wish  to  take 
any  chances  of  over  feeding. 


Third:  1  am  making  a  new  orange  house  and 
only  using  one-half  the  stable  manure  as  in  the 
first.  What  kind  and  how  much  fertilizer  will  I 
be  safe  in  using  with  the  manure?  I  will  appre- 
ciate any  information  you  can  give  me. 

Xt'RSKRYM  AN. 

San  .Joaquin  county. 

[We  should  doubt  seriously  whether  you  need 
any  more  fertilizers  than  you  have  secured  by  the 
introduction  of  stable  manure  into  the  ground 
under  your  lath  house.  The  small  seedlings  were 
naturally  weaker  at  the  start,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  attain  satisfactory  size  after  replanting, 
as  you  propose,  if  the  moisture  conditions  are 
kept  right.  You  can  safely  force  them  by  using 
liquid  manure,  simply  soaking  well  decayed  man- 
ure in  water  and  using  it  when  it  is  about  the 
color  of  weak  tea;  or  you  could  use  what  the  fer- 
tilizer dealers  call  a  complete  fertilizer,  contain- 
ing phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash.  We 
think  about  200  pounds  could  be  used  to  the  space 
you  mention,  but  it  should  be  applied  cautiously 
and  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  the  effects  could  be 
noted  and  continued  or  stopped  as  seemed  to  be 
desirable.  The  plants  can  tell  you  about  this,  if 
you  watch  them  closely,  better  than  any  analysis 
could. — Editor]. 

FRUIT  TREE  TROUBLE  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  visited  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
numerous  reports  concerning  a  new  disease  of  the 
peach,  apricot,  and  other  trees  in  that  section  of 
the  Stall'.  The  following  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  trouble  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Ri  rai.  Pbsss: 

This  disease  I  find  is  not  caused  by  any  fungus, 
insect  or  other  parasite,  and  is  a  rather  less  ser- 
ious matter  than  many  of  the  growers  have  feared. 
The  trouble  is  due  entirely  to  climatic  conditions 
and  therefore  no  one  need  apprehend  that  it  is 
something  which  will  continue  to  spread  and 
cause  further  trouble.  Affected  trees  show  a  poor 
development  of  the  buds,  many  of  them  not  open- 
ing at  all,  while  in  others  the  leaves  partly  unfold 
and  then  wither  and  die.  In  other  cases  the 
leaves  develop  but  have  a  yellow,  unhealthy  color. 
In  badly  affected  trees  much  of  the  top  is  seen  to 
be  dying  after  partly  leafing  out  and  on  cutting 
into  the  bark  the  wood  there  is  found  a  dark  dis- 
coloration and  a  noticeably  sour  odor.  This  rep- 
resents a  typical  case  of  what  is  commonly  called 
"sour  sap".  In  less  affected  trees  the  bark  ap- 
pears normal  and  the  disease  is  marked  only  by  a 
yellowing  of  the  leaves,  poor  development  of  many 
of  the  buds  and  more  or  less  die-back  in  the  twigs. 

The  conditions  which  have  brought  about  this 
trouble  began  nearly  a  year  ago  when  the  rains 
"•eased  very  early  (in  March  1909)  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  changed  very  suddenly  from  an 
abundance  of  moisture  to  that  of  dryness.  Fol- 
lowing this  many  peach  trees  throughout  the  re- 
gions mentioned  showed  a  peculiar  yellow,  sprind- 
ling  growth  in  the  young  shoots,  particularly  in 
young  trees.  This  trouble  was  generally  worse  on 
the  dryer  soils  and  in  orchards  which  received 
the  least  irrigation.  It  was  not  confined  to 
peaches  but  affected  other  fruit  trees  and  also 
black  walnuts,  umbrella  trees  and  various  other 
species,  During  the  past  winter  radical  extremes 
of  warm  and  cold  weather  occurred  and  the  trees 
already  in  a  somewhat  deranged  condition  evi- 
dently commenced  sap  movement  out  of  season 
and  this  was  checked  again  by  cold  weather.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  in  the  worst  cases  a  stag- 
nation and  souring  of  the  sap.  killing  the  inner 
bark  and  sap  wood.  In  trees  less  affected  the  re- 
sult has  been  simply  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
uncertainty,  so  to  speak,  as  to  the  proper  time  of 
development  and  the  straggling,  uncertain  de- 
velopment of  the  buds  has  followed.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  very  common  in  southern  California  in 
peaches,  plums  and  similar  trees  and  not  infre- 
quently results  in  that  part  of  the  State  in  die- 
back,  oid  of  season  blooming,  lack  of  blooming 
and  development  at  the  proper  season,  and  other 
|  similar  symptoms.  In  the  present  case  a  radical 
I  improvement  in  the  condition  of  affected  trees 
may  be  looked  for.  now  that  the  warmer  growing 
season  has  commenced,  although  no  doubt  con- 
I  siderable  die-back  will  occur  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
|  jury  already  done. 


No  treatment  is  necessary  except  to  cut  back 
the  affected  branches  to  sound  tissue  and  allow 
sprouts  to  develop  in  their  place.  In  the  case  of 
young  trees  which  are  quite  badly  affected  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  them  back  close  to  the  ground 
and  bring  up  a  sprout  to  form  a  new  top. 

Ralph  E.  Smith. 

Fin  versify  Experiment  Station.  Berkeley. 


Entomological. 


GROWING  INSECTICIDAL  TOBACCO. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  growing  my 
own  tobacco  to  kill  thrips.  plant  lice.  etc.  I  have 
ten  acres  of  fine  loamy  soil,  about  six  in  large 
trees,  and  four  in  small.  20  ft.  apart  each  way, 
some  places  being  somewhat  shady,  but  most  hav- 
ing some  sun,  at  least.  I  would  rather  not  broad- 
cast the  seed  if  it  could  be  done  as  well  otherwise. 
1  understand  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  rows  about 
three  feet  apart  and  cultivated.  The  orchardists 
often  grow  large  crops  of  corn  and  pumpkins 
among  young  trees  without  irrigation,  and  why 
could  not  the  same  be  done  with  tobacco?  Do 
you  think  the  plan  feasible  and  have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  offer? 

Orciiardist. 

San  Jose. 

Tobacco  plants  must  be  grown  from  the  seed 
(which  is  very  fine)  in  a  properly  prepared  seed 
bed,  the  plants  to  be  subsequently  planted  out  as 
cabbage  plants  are.  except  that  they  must  have 
more  room  to  grow  in.  It  would  be  idle  to  sow 
tobacco  seed  either  broadcast  or  in  a  drill  in  the 
field.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  rank 
growth  of  the  plant,  which  is  what  you  chiefly 
need  for  insecticide  purposes,  if  you  can  get  light 
and  moisture  enough.  How  well  you  could  suc- 
ceed in  getting  such  a  growth  without  robbing  the 
trees  of  moisture,  you  would  have  to  determine 
by  your  observation.  Tobacco  is  a  hungry  and 
thirsty  plant. 

It  is  pretty  late  to  start  now  to  grow  the  plants 
unless  they  are  to  be  planted  out  late  on  moist 
land.  Roughly,  however,  the  way  to  get  plants 
and  establish  them  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 

The  Seed-bed. — A  great  deal  of  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed.  A 
bed  of  100  square  feet  will  furnish  plants  for  an 
acre  of  land.  Select  a  sheltered  spot,  sloping  to 
the  sun.  and  protected  from  the  north  against 
cold.  Clear  off  all  rubbish,  and  gather  brush, 
wood,  logs  or  poles  and  burn  the  same  on  the  spot 
for  several  hours,  until  the  entire  surface  is  baked 
thoroughly.  The  burning  is  done  to  destroy  all 
the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grass,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  the  young  tobacco  plants. 
The  soil,  after  the  burning,  should  be  well  raked 
and  cleaned,  and  then  spaded  a  few  inches  deep, 
but  not  deej)  enough  to  bring  any  subsoil  on  top. 
Mix  the  seed  with  fine  sand  or  ashes  and  scatter 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Press  the  seed  down 
with  a  plank  and  water  lightly.  The  bed  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  plank  eight  or  ten  inches  wide 
to  hold  a  frame  covered  with  canvas,  cheese  cloth 
or  any  other  cheap  material,  which  will  protect 
the  plants  from  frost  and  insects.  Make  a  trench 
around  the  bed  to  carry  off  any  surplus  rainwater. 
The  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  from  January  to 
March. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — The  land  should  be 
deeply  plowed  in  January  or  February,  and  after 
a  month  plowed  again.  Before  planting,  the  land 
should  be  harrowed,  and,  if  necessary,  rolled  and 
harrowed  again.  Deep  cultivation  before  plant- 
ing is  necessary. 

Transplanting. — In  planting,  the  rows  should 
be  marked  off  with  some  implement.  The  plants, 
when  large  enough  and  when  the  danger  of  frosts 
is  over,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  seed-bed  and 
transplanted — if  possible,  after  a  rain  or  during 
cloudy  weather.  In  dry  weather,  watering  must 
be  resorted  to.  Young  tobacco  plaids  are  very 
brittle  and  tender,  and  must  be  tenderly  handled 
for  bruised  and  broken  plants  will  not  live.  Set 
the  plants  two  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  and 
keep  the  rows  four  feet  apart  for  cultivation. 

Cultivation  after  Planting. — After  the  plants 
have  been  in  the  ground  fen  days,  hoe  around 
them,  replant  those  that  are  missing,  then  run  a 
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cultivator  through  the  rows  close  to  the  plants. 
This  should  be  repeated  every  ten  days  until  the 
leaves  reach  well  out;  then  stop  the  cultivation, 
as  the  singletree  will  break  the  leaves. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

1  went  out  into  one  of  the  best  lemon  countries 
in  California  last  week,  the  section  just  east  of 
Whittier  and  where  the  famous  Laffingwell  Ranch 
is  located.  I  found  some  very  fine  looking  lemon 
orchards  in  this  district,  the  soil  being  of  a  heavy 
adobe  and  some  of  it  being  the  so-called  "gumbo 
land."  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  to  talk  with 
the  foreman  of  a  large  ranch  in  this  district  and 
to  get  some  information  on  the  way  the  work  is 
carried  on  here.  The  man  was  very  careful  to 
state  that  what  he  said  regarding  cultivation,  ir- 
rigation and  fertilization  might  not  apply  to  other 
soils  and  of  course  all  readers  will  understand 
that  much. 

I  Avas  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  he 
used  chiefly  for  fertilizer.  I  could  see  that  barn 
manure  had  been  used  some  and  found  out  that  it 
was  the  main  thing  used  on  this  ranch,  in  fact  he 
said  that  they  could  not  get  enough  stable  manure, 
buying  it  in  carload  lots,  and  he  considered  it  the 
only  complete  fertilizer.  As  this  particular  ranch 
is  one  mile  each  way,  covering  a  whole  section  of 
land,  640  acres,  it  will  be  understood  that  a  lot  of 
manure  is  required.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  their 
policy  to  leave  the  manure  on  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  he  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  worst 
mistakes  made  by  any  farmer  and  that  it  should 
he  plowed  in  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  sun 
got  a  chance  to  dry  it  out  and  thus  take  from  it 
many  of  the  valuable  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  use  manure 
largely  because  of  its  value  in  cutting  the  heavy 
soil,  making  it  more  friable  and  easier  to  work. 
He  said  that  this  was  one  valuable  consideration, 
but  that  aside  from  its  value  in  this  respect  it  was 
also  a  valuable  fertilizer.  I  said  that  some  farm- 
ers have  stated  that  manure  had  a  tendency  to 
make  fruit  coarse  and  skin  thick,  citing  the  fact 
that  on  my  own  little  place  I  had  been  using 
manure  freely  and  that  my  grapefruit  was  so 
thick-skinned  this  year  as  to  be  valueless.  He 
asked  into  other  conditions  connected  with  my 
tree,  which  is  on  a  city  lot,  and  found  that  I  had 
not  regularly  watered  or  cultivated  it  as  would 
have  been  done  to  a  tree  which  was  being  kept  for 
a  profit,  and  said  that  this  was  the  whole  cause 
and  not  the  manure.  I  had  in  my  own  mind  also 
credited  the  thick  skin  to  the  cold  weather  as  this 
trouble  is  reported  all  over  the  citrus  belt,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  and  while  my  fruit  or  trees 
were  apparently  not  hurt  in  the  least  (the  old 
story,  its  the  other  fellow  that  got  hurt)  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  cold  h?ff  had  its  effect  on  the 
eating  quality.  The  foreman  stated  that  they  had 
been  using  manure  for  years  and  had  no  fault  to 
complain  of  on  that  score  and  as  I  know  that 
lemons  from  this  ranch  brought  the  highest  prices 
of  any  lemons  sold  in  this  country,  a  great  deal 
of  credence  must  be  placed  in  the  statement.  Re- 
garding other  fertilizers  he  stated  that  5  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  were  used  to  the  tree  each  year, 
2  pounds  in  February,  1%  pounds  late  in  June  or 
early  in  July  and  1%  pounds  in  September.  Also 
there  were  applied  per  tree  just  after  a  rain  and 
in  August  if  possible,  6  pounds  of  hone  meal,  2 
pounds  of  sulphate  and  5  pounds  of  bat  guano. 


As  to  cultivation  this  foreman  said  that  they 
had  to  use  judgment  and  while  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  deep  plowing,  yet  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  he  commences  to  plow  very  lightly  and  goes 
down  deeper  each  time  he  goes  over  the  ground. 
This  is  to  save  the  rootlets  that  have  formed  in  the 
winter  time  and  which  he  claims  will  tend  to  grow 
downward  later  in  the  season.  He  says  that  to 
cut  off  these  feeders  is  to  injure  the  tree,  taking 
away  from  it  the  means  of  getting  all  the  nourish- 
ment that  nature  intended  it  should  be  able  to 
assimulate.  He  uses  a  disk  harrow  at  first  and 
then  a  7-tooth  California  cultivator.  This  culti- 
vator has  what  he  called  a  circular  V  tooth  and 
he  savs  it  is  the  only  thing  to  use  on  this  kind  of 


soil  as  it  does  not  bring  the  moist  dirt  to  the  top 
to  be  dried  out.  He  says  that  after  plowing  starts 
in  the  spring  they  are  constantly  on  the  ground 
with  machines,  the  top  soil  never  being  allowed 
to  pack  or  harden  in  any  way.  As  they  keep  40 
head  of  mules  on  this  ranch  they  are  well  supplied 
with  motive  power  for  the  work.  With  constant 
cultivation  they  need  less  water  and  every  60 
days  is  thought  often  enough  on  this  ranch  for 
irrigating  in  season. 


I  was  also  interested  in  the  way  the  fruit  was 
handled  from  tree  to  car.  It  has  long  been  the 
story  that  all  the  workmen  on  this  ranch  use 
gloves  whenever  a  lemon  is  touched  and  one  of 
the  first  things  after  entering  the  packinghouse 
that  came  to  my  notice  was  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  packers  were  wearing  them,  and  I  asked  the 
packinghouse  foreman  in  regard  to  this.  He  said 
that  none  of  the  help  wore  gloves  and  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  wear  them,  and  of  course 
I  asked  why  not.  He  said  that  all  gloves  were 
ever  used  for,  in  the  way  of  a  protection  against 
injuring  the  fruit,  was  to  prevent  the  finger  nails 
from  puncturing  the  skin  and  he  said  a  good 
sharp  knife  to  keep  the  nails  trimmed  was  much 
better,  and  he  told  me  that  every  two  or  three 
days  he  passed  his  knife  down  the  line  of  sorters 
and  packers  and  made  them  clip  their  nails  and 
he  said  that  this  is  also  done  with  the  pickers.  He 
stated  that  gloves  collected  grit  and  that  this 
collection  of  grit  was  likely  to  injure  the  fruit  at 
any  time,  but  there  was  no  such  danger  where 
the  glove  was  not  used  for  the  more  sensitive  bare 
flesh  would  detect  this  grit  and  it  would  be 
brushed  away.  So  another  fairy  tale  is  nailed. 
It  sounds  so  good  to  tell  the  public  that  our  Cali- 
fornia fruit  is  all  handled  with  gloves  that  it 
seems  too  bad  to  spoil  the  story.  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  packers  that  do 
not  use  gloves,  for  I  know  that  there  are,  but  this 
particular  packer  was  the  man  who  was  supposed 
to  have  invented  the  scheme  and  it  comes  rather 
as  a  shock  to  know  that  he  considers  the  use  of 
gloves  rather  a  detriment  than  otherwise.  Of 
course  the  utmost  care  is  used  by  the  pickers  in 
the  orchard  and  in  fact  everyone  around  the  place 
is  as  careful  with  the  lemons  as  though  they  were 
eggs  laid  by  a  hundred  dollar  hen,  but  in  that  re- 
spect the  men  on  this  ranch  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  many  others  and  so  I  must  conclude  that 
the  superior  lemon  they  produce  is  through  the 
cultivation  methods  practiced.  When  a  box  of 
lemons  raised  on  one  ranch  will  bring  from  50c. 
to  $1  a  box  more  than  lemons  raised  by  a  next- 
door  neighbor  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  under 
the  same  climatic  conditions,  there  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  it  and  there  are  probably  many 
good  reasons. 


When  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  came  to  California  to  in- 
vestigate methods  of  handling,  he  found  the  peo- 
ple on  this  ranch  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  gen- 
eral run  of  packers  and  in  fact  they  are  probably 
handling  lemons  no  different  now  than  they  were 
before  Mr.  Powell  demonstrated  to  the  citrus  men 
that  clipper  cuts  and  all  kinds  of  abrasions  were 
responsible  for  the  decay  in  citrus  fruits.  It  was 
before  the  packers  in  general  woke  up  that  the 
reputation  of  the  lemons  from  this  orchard  were 
established  and  a  demand  created  for  them  that 
entitles  them  to  more  money  than  lemons  that  may 
be  just  as  good  in  other  respects.  In  fact  this 
man 's  label  on  a  box  of  lemons  is  like  unto  the 
word  "sterling"  on  silver.  Regarding  the  work 
of  the  pickers  in  the  orchard  one  little  point  was 
mentioned  that  I  have  never  heard  of  before.  The 
ranch  foreman  told  me  that  every  lemon  was  clip- 
ped twice,  once  with  a  long  stem  when  taken  from 
the  tree  and  then  again,  as  close  as  possible  with- 
out injury  to  the  lemon,  before  it  was  placed  in 
the  picking  bag  or  the  box.  I  asked  him  what 
kind  of  clippers  were  used  and  he  said  that  they 
were  the  common  clipper  that  could  be  purchased 
anywhere,  but  that  they  had  their  own  particular 
method  of  grinding  them.  He  did  not  offer  to 
show  me  wherein  this  differed  and  1  did  not  feel 
like  asking  for  fear  that  I  might  be  told  that  it 
was  none  of  my  business. 

In  closing  T  wish  to  say  that  all  of  the  lemon 
trees  seen  by  me  in  this  orchard  had  that  healthy 
appearance  and  beautiful  light  green  foliage 
which  is  common  to  health.  A  sick  lemon  tree 
always  looks  as  dismal  as  a  sick  cat,  and  I  see  so 
many  lemon  orchards  that  look  like  a  cat  hospital 


that  it  is  refreshing  to  see  one  that  is  coining 
money  for  its  owner  and  looks  the  part. 


The  Botanist. 


PEACH  TWINS  AND  TRIPLETS. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  DB.  W.  L.  JEPSON  of  the  Universily  of  California. 

A  few  days  since  there  was  brought  to  me  by 
Professor  Wickson  some  flowering  branches  from 
a  Conklin  peach  tree  which  he  has  known  to  pro- 
duce double  fruits  very  abundantly.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  flowers  disclosed  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  contained  two  or  three  pistils.  In  such 
a  case  as  this  the  development  of  more  than  one 
pistil  results  in  fruits  that  are  called  "twins" 
or  "triplets."  Twins  are  always  joined  on 
the  crease-side  (corresponding  to  the  ventral 
suture  of  the  pistil),  and  in  the  case  of  triplets  the 
creases  center  at  the  axis  of  union.  As  is  well 
known  twin  fruits  are  frequently  produced  in 
peaches,  almonds,  cherries,  plums,  and  apricots 

The  botanical  significance  of  these  extra  pis- 
tils, as  it  is  put  before  my  classes,  may  interest 
some  of  our  friends,  the  fruit  growers.  The 
peaches  and  their  kin  belong,  of  course,  to  the 
drupe  tribe  of  the  great  family  Rasaceae.  The 
flower  type  in  this  family  takes  on  an  exceedingly 
uniform  expression  and  any  one  readily  learns  to 
recognize  it,  but  the  product  of  the  flower,  the 
fruit,  has  been  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  modifi- 
cation. The  ancestral  type  of  fruit  in  the  family 
may  be  illustrated  by  such  a  plant  as  the  nine- 
bark  of  our  canyon  slopes.  Its  fruit  consists  ty- 
pically of  a  circle  or  whorl  of  five  dry  pods  de- 
rived from  one  flower,  the  pods  splitting  open  by 
the  ventral  (or  inside)  suture  (corresponding  to 
the  crease  in  the  peach)  and  containing  several 
seeds.  In  other  words,  we  consider  that  all  of  our 
varied  fruit  forms  in  this  family  are  descended 
from  an  ancestor  with  several  pistils  to  each 
flower  and  several  seeds  in  each  pistil.  In  the 
case  of  the  drupe  tribe  the  pistils  have  been  re- 
duced to  one,  the  ovules  or  seeds  to  one,  the  inner 
wall  of  the  pistil  is  hardened  (the  stone)  and  the 
outer  becomes  soft  (the  flesh).  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  reversion  to  the  ancestral  type  and 
two  or  three  pistils  are  produced.  This  is  mark- 
edly the  case  in  seedling  trees  (such  as  the  Conk- 
lin peach)  where  the  wild  ancestor  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  become  dormant  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  pistil  circle.  Yet  again  one  also  finds,  as  is 
well  known,  two  seeds  in  the  stone  of  the  drupe 
fruits  such  as  the  peach  or  almond ;  this  is  like- 
wise a  reminder  that  the  pod  of  the  ancestor 
normally  contained  several  seeds. 

In  another  direction  in  the  family  we  have  had 
multiplication  of  pistils  instead  of  reduction.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  true  Rose,  in  the  Five-finger  and 
in  the  Spiraea.  In  the  raspberry  and  blackberry 
the  multiplied  pistils  are  numerous;  in  these  plants 
they  are  morphologically  drupes,  but  developed 
on  so  small  a  scale  that  we  call  them  drupelets. 

April  2. 

[Dr.  Jepson's  interesting  comments  refer  ulti- 
mately to  the  answer  which  we  made  on  page  243 
of  our  issue  of  March  26  to  a  correspondent  who 
asked  whence  come  twin  and  triplet  peaches.  We 
very  unwisely  answered  that  they  did  not  come 
from  one  blossom  and  afterwards  more  wisely 
concluded  that  we  had  better  find  out  whether 
they  did  or  not.  In  our  Berkeley  garden  there  is 
an  old  Conklin  peach  tree,  a  variety  which  some 
one  sent  us  25  years  ago,  but  which  never  came 
into  propagation.  We  understood  that  it  was  a 
California  seedling  and,  therefore,  justifies  Dr. 
Jepson's  comments  in  that.  line.  But,  of  course, 
the  peaches  which  we  chiefly  grow  are  rather  re- 
cently from  the  seed  because  they  are  of  Califor- 
nia origin.  The  Conklin  does,  however,  show  un- 
usually disposition  to  reversion  to  the  wild  type, 
not  only  in  its  multiplying  pistils  but  in  an  un- 
desirable twang  in  flavor  and  these  points  are. 
perhaps,  both  concerned  in  its  selection  out  of  a 
place  in  our  list  of  acceptable  varieties  and  not 
into  such  a  place.  Other  varieties  have  come  into 
the  list  in  spite  of  excess  of  pistils  because  they 
had  other  qualities  or  characters  which  justified 
their  propagation.  Dr.  Jepson's  remarks  show 
that  twins  and  triplets  do  come  from  a  single 
blossom  and  why  our  cultivated  varieties  do  mani- 
fest this  undesirable  tendency  or  habit* to  a  greater 
or  less  degree. — Editor]. 
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Both  the  furrows  and  holes  for  plants  should  be  freshly 
made  so  as  to  have  no  dry  dirt  to  hinder  the  planters,  who 
should  be  careful  and  painstaking,  as  the  plants  need  to 
be  put  in  the  proper  depth,  the  roots  straight  and  the 
soil  well  firmed  around  each  plant  and  no  unfilled  space 
beneath  the  plant  to  dry  out.  A  crew  should  plant  from 
an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  per  day,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  land  and  the  proper  oversight  of  the 
force.  This  mode  of  planting  leaves  the  plants  from  four 
to  six  inches  below  the  general  level.  There  are  about 
20,000  plants  to  the  acre,  of  which  perhaps  one-tenth  do 
not  reach  maturity  even  under  favorable  conditions. 

Crowding. — The  next  operation  is  called  crowding, 
which  is  done  by  a  tool  made  as  follows:  Take  a  common 
iron  or  steel  cultivator,  take  the  standards  and  shovels 
off.  then  take  two  pieces  of  steel  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  six  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long.  Sharpen  one 
edge  of  each  piece  and  bolt  to  the  outside  frames  of  the 
cultivator  so  that  the  tops  of  the  steel  bars  are  about  even 
with  the  top  of  the  frame  and  on  top  of  the  rear  half  of 
each,  add  eight  or  ten  inches  of  heavy  sheet  iron.  The 
front  of  these  blades  should  be  from  five  to  six  inches 
apart  and  the  rear  about  30  inches.  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  planting,  hitch  two  steady  horses  to  this  tool  and 
crowd  the  dirt  away  from  each  side  of  the  rows.  This 
kills  the  new  weeds  just  starting  and  covers  up  all  in  the 
middle  of  the  rows  and  leaves  a  ridge  of  loose  soil.  Pol- 
low  this  by  going  over  each  row  and  filling  in  all  the 
missing  plants  with  strong,  vigorous  ones  and  uncover  any 
plants  covered  by  clods  or  loose  dirt:  then  take  a  light, 
narrow  hoe  and  draw  between  each  plant.  When  plants 
get  larger,  work  the  soil  back  to  them  to  prevent  spread- 
ing. Keep  well  tilled,  and  soil  moist  by  irrigation  if 
necessary. 

Bleaching. — There  is  some  bleaching  with  boards  set  on 
edge  on  each  side  of  the  rows  secured  by  stakes  made  of 
lath,  stuck  in  the  ground  and  tied  together  at  the  top,  but 
it  is  done  mostly  by  banking  the  light,  loose  peat  soil  up 
to  the  plants.  This  is  done  by  a  machine  made  the  re- 
verse of  the  crowded  described  for  first  use,  and  much 
larger  and  heavier.  It  is  used  with  wide  end  forward, 
which  draws  and  crowds  the  earth  up  to  the  plants.  From 
16  to  20  days  will  generally  bleach  the  variety  grown,  the 
White  Plume,  which  is  grown  almost  exclusively,  not  that 
it  is  the  best,  but  trade  demands  it  and  it  is  the  easiest  to 
raise,  as  it  requires  less  labor  and  is  more  easily  bleached 
than  other  sorts. 

Harvesting. — The  harvesting  is  done  with  a  U-shaped 
cutter  attached  to  a  suitable  frame,  drawn  on  each  side 
and  under  the  rows  of  banked  celery,  cutting  off  the  roots 
and  raising  them  in  the  loose  soil.  This  is  followed  by 
the  trimmers,  who  lift  the  plants,  trim  off  the  outer  stalk 
and  square  the  roots.  It  is  now  ready  to  tie  in  bunches 
or  crate. 

Marketing. — ( Vlery  is  shipped  in  crates.  22x24  in.  base, 
which  holds  six  to  eight  dozen  of  celery,  according  to  size. 
An  average  crate  will  weigh  about  145  pounds,  and  160 
crates  make  an  average  carload.  Some  eastern  dealers 
prefer  the  celery  shipped  in  bulk  or  on  decks  built  in  the 
car.  This  is  a  much  cheaper  way  to  ship,  and  is  claimed 
by  some  to  be  just  as  safe.  In  shipping  in  this  way.  three 
decks  are  built  in  the  car.  and  the  celery  is  tied  in  bunches 
of  one  dozen  each  and  stood  upright  with  roots  resting  on 
the  decks.  By  this  method  three  or  four  hundred  dozen 
more  celery  can  be  packed  in  a  car.  Celery  is  shipped  to 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  State's  and  Canada, 
and  carries  successfully.  The  marketing  of  the  crop  is 
largely  done  by  associations  of  growers. 

Celery  Blight. — Occasionally  atmospheric  conditions  fa- 
vor the  growth  of  a  leaf  fungus  known  as  celery  blight, 
and  great  losses  have  resulted  in  some  years.  Recent  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  blip-lit  is  subject  to  control  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon 
as  signs  of  the  incroachment  of  the  disease  appear,  or 
when  weather  conditions  indicate  the  danger  to  be  immi- 
nent. Special  publications  on  this  subject  can  be  had 
from  the  University  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley. 

Varieties. — As  already  stated,  the  White  Plume  is  the 
chief  variety  grown  for  shipment,  and  enterprising  sales- 
men have  secured  improved  sub-varieties  by  selection. 
Self-blanching  is  grown,  and  it  is  highly  esteemed  by 
]ocal  gardeners,    It  will  be  well  for  home  growers  to  try 


also  some  of  the  higher  quality  varieties  offered  by  the 
seedsmen  when  they  are  ready  to  take  particular  pains 
to  grow  them  well. 

CELERAIC. 

The  turnip-rooted  celery  is  very  desirable  for  cooking 
and  salad  purposes.  It  is  grown  in  nearly  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  celery,  except  that  it  is  allowed  to  make  free 
top  growth  without  blanching,  as  the  root  is  the  edible 
part. 

CHICORY. 

Large  Rooted  Chicory. — C ichor ium  Intybus. 

French,  chicoree  sauvage:  German,  cichorie;  Danish, 
sichorie;  Italian,  cicoria;  Spanish,  achicoria ;  Portuguese, 
chicoria. 

The  chicory  plant  cuts  a  very  small  figure  at  present  in 
the  general  gardening  of  Calif ornians.  The  use  of  the 
blanched  leaves,  forced  in  the  dark  from  mature  roots 
bedded  in  sand,  is  confined  to  a  few  foreigners  who  know 
the  barbe-dc-cit pucin  of  the  French  or  the  witloof  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  a  delicious  vegetable,  either  raw,  boiled, 
or  as  a  salad.  Nor  are  the  leaves  in  their  natural  state 
much  used  here  for  salad.  Both  of  these  uses  of  the  plant 
should  be  more  widely  known  in  California,  for  the  culti- 
vated growth  of  the  roots  in  this  State  is  very  fine,  and 
for  running  wild,  as  an  escape  from  flower  garden  culture, 
it  might  be  denounced  as  a  vile  weed  were  not  its  large 
blue  flowers  so  beautiful  upon  the  yellow  of  our  dry  sum- 
mer fields  and  roadsides. 

Viewing  the  plant  as  yielding  a  root  rather  than  a  foli- 
age crop,  it  is  of  much  importance  in  this  State.  The  root, 
sliced,  dried,  roasted  and  coarsely  ground,  is  the  "chic- 
ory" of  commerce — the  adulterant  of  coffee  which  nearly 
every  one  denounces  in  theory  and  enjoys  in  practice ;  for 
the  occurrence  of  absolutely  pure  coffee  is  so  restricted 
that  it  often,  at  first,  offends  the  palate  of  the  unaccustom- 
ed drinker.  California  chicory  growers  have  for  years 
contested  the  American  markets  with  German  chicory, 
and  a  very  capacious  factory  has  been  in  operation  near 
Stockton  for  the  last  35  years,  and  formerly  there  was 
another  near  Sacramento.  The  vicissitudes  of  tariff  legis- 
lation during  this  period  have  made  the  business  uncer- 
tain, sometimes  very  profitable,  sometimes  not.  according 
as  the  German  product  entered  free  or  paid  duty.  If  the 
tariff  would  maintain  a  favorable  attitude,  California 
could  furnish  cheap  coffee  for  the  whole  country  and  beet- 
sugar  for  its  sweetening  besides.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  business  has  been  reduced  in  Califor- 
nia by  the  overflow  of  the  lands  used  but  may  be  expected 
to  reassert  itself.  For  the  home-grower  of  coffee  counter- 
feits, the  chicory  plant  offers  a  better  material  than  the 
"coffee  bean"  and  other  substitutes  which  are  offered. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  and  its  preparation  for  the  break- 
fast table  are  quite  simple. 

Chicory  grows  to  perfection  on  light  sedimentary  soils 
which  afford  the  root  opportunity  for  expansion,  and  re- 
tain moisture  enough  for  its  thrift  during  the  long,  dry 
summer.  The  piaul  is  hardy  and  the  seed  is  usually  sown 
in  February.  The  preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing,  thin- 
ning, weeding  and  cultivation,  are  identical  with  the  same 
operations  for  the  sugar  beet  already  described.  The  ex- 
pense with  chicory  is.  at  present  at  least,  considerably 
greater  than  with  the  beet,  because  the  moist  land  which 
is  used  gives  more  persistent  weed  growth  and  occasions 
an  amount  of  hard  work  which  is  appalling  to  an  observer. 
The  crop  partly  compensates  for  this  outlay,  because  the 
value  per  ton  is  twice  as  great  as  the  sugar  beet,  and  the 
crop  is  not  enough  less  in  weight  to  equalize  things.  The 
average  crop  on  Roberts  island,  near  Stockton,  in  favor- 
able years  is  about  ten  tons  to  the  acre,  though  some  years 
the  average  will  go  to  12  and  the  best  crops  to  15  tons  per 
acre.  The  factory  price  for  the  fresh  root  has  usually  been 
$10  per  ton.  The  cost  of  growing,  including  rent,  ranges 
from  $50  to  $80  per  acre.  The  soil  on  Roberts  island  is  a 
mixture  of  sediment  and  peat — deep,  rich,  light  and  moist ; 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  root. 

Harvesting  and  Curing. — From  seed  sown  in  February, 
harvesting  continues  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  October.  Early  gathering  is  necessary,  as  sun- 
dried  chicory  is  better  than  that  cured  by  artificial  heat 
When  ready  for  gathering  a  plow  is  run  along  each  side 
of  the  plants  with  subsoil  cutter  and  lifter  attached,  which 
loosens  the  roots  so  that  they  can  be  easily  lifted  from  the 
soil  by  the  hand  clean  and  ready  for  the  cutting  machine 
This  operation  is  like  the  gathering  of  sugar  beets,  and 
the  topping  or  removal  of  the  leaves  is  the  same. 

When  they  reach  the  factory  the  roots  are  placed  in  the 
machine,  which  cuts  them  into  cubic  blocks  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  size.  The  drying  platform  comes  in  use  next 
and  when  the  chicory  has  been  dried  as  far  as  sun  power 
will  dry  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  roasters,  each  holding  two 
barrels,  where  it  is  roasted  as  coffee  is  before  being  ground. 
From  the  roasters  it  goes  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  ground 
put  in  barrels,  and  thus  becomes  the  chicory  of  commerce. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
GROWERS 

of  the  Rest  Fruit  Trees,  Pedigreed  .Stock.  AIM 
Walnut  and  Eucalyptus  a  specialty.  Fine  assort- 
ment  ornamental  stcck. 

Morganhlll.  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST— ISSUED  OCTOBER  lit 


THE  SI LVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
SI  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-Bargain  >.12E0.  Sixty  acres  with 
crops;  11  acres  Bartlett  Pears,  12  of  Red  Oats, 
Pasture  and  Wood.  Improvements.  On  County 
Road  3J4  miles  from  Kelsey  vllle  near  Orlst  Mill 
on  Creek.  Healthy.  No  Foe.  Orchard  well 
worked,  Box  12.  Kelsey  vllle,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 

PROLONGING  THE  LIFE  OF 
POSTS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  various  methods 
for  preserving  posts  and  timber  which 
came  in  contact  with  the  earth.  They  ad- 
vocate treating  the  post  much  more  thor- 
oughly at  the  ground  line  of  the  post  than 
above  or  below  it,  as  the  wood  destroying 
organisms  find  there  more  uniform  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture.  Among  the 
methods  are  the  following: 

Charring.    Good    results    lwve  been 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  ECTOR  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
QX.  pert 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whittier,  California. 


obtained  by  charring  the  post  over  an 
open  fire.  The  wood  must  first  be  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  wood  "check"  or  split  from 
the  heat.  Too  deep  charring,  which  will 
weaken  the  post,  must  obviously  be  avoid- 
ed. In  some  cases  it  is  unnecessary  to 
char  the  entire  post,  but  the  burning 
should  always  extend  one  foot  above  and 
one  foot  below  the  ground  lire.  It  is 
often  a  good  plan  to  char  the  very  top  of 
the  post. 

Painting.  Treatment  with  the  brush 
should  be  resorted  to  only  when  more 
efficacious  methods  are  impracticable.  If 
brush  treatments  are  to  be  effective  the 
posts  must  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned, 
or  the  surface  coating  will  afterwards  be 
broken  by  the  opening  of  seasoning  checks 
through  which  moisture  will  enter  the 
wood.  At  best  surface  coatings  are  not 
very  durable.  Some  of  the  substances 
which  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  are 
whitewash,  petroleum-tar  creosote,  coal- 
tar  creosote,  and  various  patented  pro- 
ducts of  coal  tar  and  petroleum  tar.  Paint 
and  whitewash  are  inferior  to  antiseptic 
preservatives;  products  of  coal  tar  (creo- 
sote, etc.,)  are  the  oest.  These  are  best 
applied  hot,  in  two  or  more  coats.  A  bar- 
rel (fifty  gallons)  of  creosote  should  be 
sufficient  to  paint  at  least  300  posts  with 
three  coats  for  the  butts  and  two  for  the 
tops. 


LESLIE  W.  SYMMES 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 

Agricultural  Investigations;  Soils,  Irri- 
gation, Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

BALBOA  BLOC,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Civil    and    Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwiler  Pumping  Engine. 

1036  J  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 


THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  410  Croeker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings.   


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRAHCISC0,  CAL 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St-  Sin  Francisco. 


Speaks  Spanish. 
Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 
Projects  Handled. 

iB,S»AL  ENGINEERING 

Specla  lzes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  proper1  ies  put  on  paying  bisis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


D.  J.  JAMIES0N  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 


McNear  Garage — Upitairi 


PETALUMA.  CAL. 


J.  B.  BECKER       P.  J.  BECKER 

Consulting  Engineer.  Civil  Engineer. 

SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION. 

Agents  for  Brunswick  Refrigerating  De- 
vice, Pumps,  Motors,  Boilers,  Gasoline 
and  Steam  Engines. 
210  Sheldon  Bdg.,    433  I.  W.  Heliman  Bdg., 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 


PATENTS 


FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copyrights. 


Dipping.  One  defect  of  brush  treat- 
ment is  that  the  preservative  does  not 
enter  readily  the  cracks  and  checks.  This 
defect  may  be  overcome  by  dipping '  the 
posts  in  the  preservative.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  dipping,  as  compared  with 
painting,  is  a  saving  in  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  dipping  requires  a  larger 
quantity  of  preservative,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  consumed,  there  must  be 
enough  surplus  to  keep  the  barrel  or  tank 
filled  to  the  proper  depth.  This  usually 
forbids  the  use  of  any  expensive  preserv- 
ative for  dipping.  Petroleum  tar,  coal  tar, 
and  the  creosotes,  however,  may  often  be 
advantageously  employed. 

Posts  have  been  treated  by  dipping 
the  butt  in  cement.  This  is  hardly  satis- 
factory, owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  protective  covering  may  be  broken; 
moisture  is  absorbed  after  treatment  and 
causes  the  wood  to  expand  and  crack  the 
cement. 

Cold  bath  treatment.  The  treatments 
thus  far  considered  merely  coat  the  sur- 
face with  a  preservative.  Penetration  or 
"impregnation"  of  some  woods  is  secured 
by  prolonged  soaking  (a  ten-hour  bath) 
in  the  preservative  at  ordinary  air  tem- 
perature. This  method  of  treatment  is 
attractive  in  many  cases,  because  it  is  so 
simple.  Nevertheless,  far  better  results 
are  obtained  in  all  cases  by  the  use  of  a 
hot  bath  as  well  as  a  cold  bath.  As  a 
rule  only  the  cheaper  preservatives  can 
profitably  be  used  in  the  cold-bath  treat- 
ment, for  the  same  reason  as  in  dipping. 
Coal  tar  is  so  ropy  and  sticky  that  it  will 
scarcely  penetrate  even  the  most  easily 
treated  woods.  Crude  petroleum  enters 
the  wood  rather  readily  but  lacks  strong 
antiseptic  qualities.  A  long  bath  in  crude 
petroleum  may,  however,  prove  a  feasible 
method  of  treatment  where  petroleum  Is? 
very  cheap  and  the  woods  used  are  readily 
impregnated.  Creosote  is  usually  the  best 
preservative  to  employ.  Coal-tar  creosote 
requires  a  slight  heating  to  liquefy  it. 

Water  in  the  wood  well  resists  the  pen 
etration  of  the  oil.  Thorough  seasoning 
before  treatment,  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  allow  the  oil  to  penetrate  readily  and 
to  prevent  checking  after  treatment. 

The  cold-bath  method  of  treatment  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  will  im- 
pregnate but  few  woods.  The  woods 
which  are  likely  to  prove  most  suitable 
are  beech,  cottonwood,  the  gums,  pin  and 
red  oaks,  the  pines,  sycamore,  and  tulip 
tree. 


812  and  814  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured,  Delended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  CaJ. 


GOLDEN  WEST 
PUMP  CO. 

311  Harriet  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of 

Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  pumps,  Foot, 
Check  and  Flap  Valves,  Long  Sweep 
Flanged  Elbows,  Pipe  and  Casing  Flanges, 
Pipe  Saddles,  Pipe  Clamps,  Etc. 
Correspondence  from  Hydraulic  or  Irri- 
gating Engineers  solicited.  


Lcvcc   Building  and 


Arc  our  specialties.     We  do  work  by  day  or  by  yard. 

Drop  us  a  line  if  you  are  contemplating  any  work  of  this  kind.   We  will  be  glad  to  give  you 

an  estimate  as  to  cost. 

CALIFORNIA  RECLAMATION  CO., 

708  Merchants  Exchange  Bdu.,  San  Francisco 


COST  OF   RUNNING  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  PER  HOUR. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  March 
26th,  you  make  your  agricultural  engineer 
say  that  a  gasoline  engine  will  do  the 
work  of  10  horses  in  10  hours  on  a  ranch 
for  75  cents.  My  experience  would  ind 
cate  $2.00  or  $2.25  as  being  neater  correct 
than  75  cents.    Yours,  J.  P.  D 

Acampo. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ninrn  Klake,  Mottltt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Ar  tils.  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


A  Bail  that  Stays 
Where  You  Put  It 


You'll  never  make  a  quick  grab  at 
a  Liberty  Lantern  and  find  the  bail 
down  bythe  side  of  the  globe  where 
it  takes  two  hands  to  get  hold  of  it. 
The  bail  of  the  "Liberty  "stays  put. 

liberty 
lanterns 


are  always  ready  to  pick  up— hang 
up — or  do  anything  else  with  that 
expedites  business. 

The  most  convenient  lantern  in 
the  world  is  the  "  Liberty."  Fills, 
lights,  cleans — easier  and  quicker 
than  any  other.  Gives  the  best 
light,  because  the  burner  supplies 
enough  air  for  perfect  combustion. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  RemainR  Long  Aft«r 
the  Price  in  Forgotten."— E.  C. SIMMONS. 

Trademark  registcreil. 

//  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc., 
SI.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  »  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  ■  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

tor  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals — Heautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Age  fs 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STRIET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Correspondence. 


FRUITS  AND  POULTRY. 


To  the  Editor:  C.  M.  Lovett  of  the 
Cozy  Nest  Poultry  Farm  of  Gait,  Calif., 
under  date  of  March  20th,  in  writing  to 
your  correspondent  says:  "I  was  much 
interested  in  your  article  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Rubal  Press  describing  Mr. 
Clayton's  farm  and  methods.  Such  articles 
are  useful.  I  have  a  young  orchard  of 
about  2V4  acres  and  this  is  the  third  sea- 
son. The  trees  are  a  mixed  family  lot 
including  about  all  the  deciduous  fruits 
and  half  a  dozen  oranges.  They  are  set 
25  ft.  apart  (in  the  square  order)  each 
way,  in  my  chicken  yards.  We  have  had  a 
time  for  three  years,  to  keep  the  chickens 
from  destroying  them  and  have  finally 
fenced  them  out,  as  the  only  solution. 

"Now,  I  have  thought  of  putting  berries 
between  the  rows  (as  I  can  not  keep  the 
chickens  there),  and  get  a  little  more  out 
of  the  land — at  least  for  a  few  years. 

"The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  inquire 
how  many  rows,  Mr.  Clayton  thinks,  say 
of  raspberries  or  blackberries  I  should 
put  between  these  trees  25  ft.  apart?  How 
many  has  he  and  how  far  apart  are  his 
rows? 

"1  am  writing  to  you  instead  of  him 
because  your  address  seems  certain,  while 
he  may  be  on  a  rural  route,  or  at  an  en- 
tirely different  office. 

"Will  say  in  conclusion,  the  land  is  a 
deep  red  clay-loam  and  all  trees  and  vines 
do  well.  We,  of  course,  have  plenty  of 
chicken  manure  and  can  irrigate,  also 
barnyard  manure.  I  hope  I  do  not  trouble 
you  too  much  and  I  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance." 

KK1M.Y  TO  THE  QUESTION. 

In  reply  the  writer  would  say:  Such 
a  letter  as  the  above  is  a  boon  to  a  corre- 
spondent because  one  likes  to  be  helpful 
and  because  what  will  benefit  one,  may- 
hap would  be  of  benefit  to  others.  It  is 
by  a  comparison  of  experiences  that  one 
gains  knowledge  from  the  field  of  experi- 
ment without  doing  all  the  experimenting 
one's  self. 

Berries  in  the  Orchard. — It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  orchardists  who  raise  berries 
also  in  this  section  to  plant  the  trees 
from  25  to  30  ft.  apart,  to  plant  two  rows 
of  berries  between  the  trees  and  one  in 
the  tree  row,  putting  the  Lawton  black- 
berry four  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
Mammoth  black  and  Phenominal  six  or 
eight  feet  apart.  Many  of  the  growers  are 
allowing  their  raspberries  to  grow  in  con- 
tinuous rows  rather  than  the  old  style 
Clump  manner. 

Red  Ci.ay  Fine  for  Raspberries. — It  has 
been  the  writer's  personal  experience  that 
raspberries  do  exceptionally  well  in  a  red 
clay  when  the  soil  is  lightened  up  with 
a  very  liberal  dressing  of  home-grown  fer- 
tilizers. The  best  way  to  handle  manure 
for  this  sort  is  to  be  liberal  with  bedding 
in  the  horse  stable;  trien  when  the  stable 
is  cleaned  out  put  the  manure  in  a  pile 
first  a  layer  from  the  stable  and  then  one 
from  the  chicken  house,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  it  to  get  rotted  together, 
but  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated. 

Fill  the  Irrigation  Ditch. — When  the 
berry  plants  are  set  out  the  irrigating 
ditch  should  be  close  to  them;  but  it  re- 
main close  to  them  the  first  summer  and 
then  in  the  later  fall  haul  out  the  manure 
and  fill  the  ditch  plum  full,  for  of  this 
mixture  they  will  stand  a  lot  because  they 
are  gross  feeders.  By  making  the  ditch 
for  the  next  season  in  the  center  of  each 
row  the  manure  filled  ditch  will  get  cov- 
ered over  with  soil. 

Lightening  Improves  Clay  Soil. — A 
clay  soil  is  very  much  improved  by  a 
liberal  supply  of  manure  that  is  mixed 
with  stable  bedding,  as  the  rotting  of  the 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 
Now 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 

44  Jackson  Street  San  Francisco,  California 


IVII 


TO 


Manufacturers 
of 

Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Bone  and  Blood 
FERTILIZERS. 
Hawaiian 

Works 
Honolulu  and  San 


MAN 

Importers  ol 

Nitrate  ol 
Soda 

Sulphate  Ammonia 
Sulphate  Potash 
Muriate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phosphates 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 

Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  the  most  effective  method  known  for  e i terminating 
CnPUPQQ     burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  lor  it  Is  absolutely 
OlimCn  O     safe  end  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
-  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  resulted  inunqua lifted  sat- 
SDUIRRELS  isfaction.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-T.-P.E,  Seattle. 
x  Simple,  safe,  effective.  Send  lor  booklet,  Sold  by  Defers 

If  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworks  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  VVAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /VLr-m  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  1\  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  II  foet,  from  'D  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sulliclently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dimas.  California. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Orange  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Florida  Hough  Lemon  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Valenclas. 
Largest  citrus  seedling  nurseries  Iu  the  State.    Phones:  Main  94y,  Home  2620. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 


F.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PRICES. 

Per  1000. 
10  in.  long,  7  wide,  $  9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  wide.  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  wide,  20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  WILLOW  ST..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  AIL 

Let  us  toll  yon  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 

EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
in  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  In  both  one  and  two  year  buds,  In 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palnia, 
R<Mea,  Fruit  Trees,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S   COVLNA    M  l(  S  I D  It  1 1  ON, 
Covlna.  Cal. 
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manure  makes  the  soil  loose  and  friable. 
Raised  on  such  soil  and  with  such  treat- 
ment raspberries  stand  up  well  in  the 
crate,  are  solid  and  bear  shipping. 

Three  Chops  Off  the  Land. — But  Mr. 
Lovett  should  educate  his  chickens  to  be 
less  mischievous.  The  writer  has  often 
been  told,  "You  can't  raise  flowers  and 
chickens  too,"  to  which  I  have  always  re- 
plied, "I  teach  my  chickens  to  be  aesthe- 
tic and  I  have  not  only  raised  chickens  in 
the  orchard  when  it  was  planted  to  ber- 
ries, but  I  have  raised  lilacs  and  rose 
bushes  along  the  chicken  fence.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  have  had  grocerymen  say  to 
me  when  I  took  my  berries  to  the  stores: 
"You  get  50  cents  a  crate  more  than  mar- 
ket price  for  your  berries  this  morning 
because  they  have  none  among  them  that 
are  grasshopper  picked  and  the  berries 
are  solid."  The  chickens  ran  among  the 
bushes  and  kept  down  the  grasshoppers 
and  the  land  was  fed  with  ••'poultry 
manure. 

Chickens  Must  Have  Green  Feed. — 
Chickens  that  have  green  feel  in  variety 
will  not  bother  trees  nor  vines  either.  Let 
them  have  alfalfa,  turnips,  carrots  and 
cabbage,  rape,  Swiss  chard  and  cow  peas 
and  they  lose  their  mischevious  habits. 
The  writer  once  visited  a  poultry  plant  at 
Seattle.  It  was  across  the  beautiful  Lake 
Washington,  and  just  on  its  banks  as  it 
rose  from  the  lake.  Said  the  owner,  who 
was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  chick- 
ens in  the  orchard:  "People  tell  me  that 
they  can  tell  to  a  line,  which  is  my  half 
of  the  orchard  when  they  are  away  out  in 
the  lake,  by  the  color  of  the  trees;  mine 
are  such  a  rich  dark  geen." 

Chickens  Mi  st  Be  Amused. — Chickens 
are  not  near  so  liable  to  do  damage  to 
trees  and  vines  if  they  have  a  place  where 
they  can  scratch,  but  the  scratching  ma- 
terial does  not  need  to  be  very  deep  to 
afford  them  a  whole  lot  of  amusement.  It 
amuses  them  a  lot  to  have  turnips  thrown 
to  them,  beets,  cabbage  or  anything  else 
along  that  line,  and  it  is  possible  to  keep 
them  so  well  satisfied  with  their  share  of 
tne  garden  that  they  could  be  safely  turn- 
ed into  anything  but  a  tomato  patch. 

Three  Crops  Plan. — Mr.  Lovett  will 
find  that  after  he  has  his  berries  started 
he  can  let  the  chickens  in  to  the  combina- 
tion with  help  rather  than  with  injury  to 
the  trees  and  vines,  if  he  will  always  re- 
member that  green  feed  is  cheaper  feed  for 
chickens.  The  writer  has  run  chickens  in 
a  strawberry  patch  also,  especially  young 
growing  chickens,  allowing  them  in  it  all 
the  time  except  when  the  fruit  was  ripen- 
ing. Thus  one  gets  the  three  crops  off 
the  land,  and  that  is  the  same  as  making 
three  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before — a  fine  example  of  soil  con- 
servation, but  with  the  ground  dressed 
with  poultry  manure  there  will  not  only 
be  the  three  crops,  but  a  thrice  bigger 
crop  of  fruit. 

E.  J.  Mellette. 

Sebastopol. 

EN  G I NES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  arc  taking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  of 
all  forms  of  manual  labor.  Dependability— the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.  Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 
repairs.  ....  - 

The  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agents, 
are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  in 
the  United  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

April  and  May  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Name  

Address 


SEEDS  PLANTS 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SJMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
BOLTON    AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


ROSTROM'S 

WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4i0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  with  TWLES'  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  it  gives  -for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK.  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING.  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE.  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  In  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  for  Booklet.      581  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


:  :  ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP  :  : 

T-        m  T      Y  J*  Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 

f\  M  t\  wS  wi,oD- 
Am  Am  Delivered  Anywhere. 

BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CArVIM  fit  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Pelaluma,  Cal. 


SEED  AND  PLIIBTS 

Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 


WRITE  IIS  FOR  PRICES 


HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

HARDY  STOCK 
ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  all  about  their 
Planting,  Culture.  Growth  and  Uses.  Please 
state  approximate  number  wanted. 

Reduced  price  on  contracts  for  next  fall 
planting. 

LLOYD  II.  TAYLOR,  MoilvNto.  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 

TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 
Stock  watering  tanks.    Hlu  slock  OH  hand. 

Fruit  Hoxes,  Drying  Trays,  k<k  ■  uses,  ESuca- 

l.v ptuN  Nursery  Boxes.  I  (jet  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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INDEPENDENT 
POWER  FOR 
YOUR  OWN 
IRRIGATION 

PUT  yourself  in  the  position,  at  once,  for  this  season  and  future  prosper- 
ity, where  you  have  independent  power  of  your  own  for  irrigating  your 
fields.    I  H  C  irrigation  may  be  new  to  you  but  thousands  of  practical 
fanners  have  permanently  solved  this  greatest  problem  by  getting  a  famous — 

I  H  C  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Be  independent  of  the  water  ditch — save  yourself  building  long  ditches 
and  expensive  flumes — use  your  engine  power  to  pump  water  constantly,  or 
when  needed,  from  low-lying  ponds  or  streams,  or  spread  it  just  where  you 
need  it  if  the  ditch  lies  too  low.  Have  a  reservoir  of  your  own — fill  it 
with  water  during  rainy  seasons.  This  is  the  most  practical,  modem 
and  successful  way  to  keep  your  crops  insured  and  save  worry  or  failures. 

The  expense  is  small— both  in  first  cost  and  operation.  Your  I  H  C 
engine  will  run  itself  with  very  little  occasional  attention.  You  can  at- 
tend to  other  work  while  it  works  for  you  night  or  day. 

A  type  for  every  section  and  every  problem — all  sizes,  for  all  farm  uses 
— vertical,  horizontal — both  stationary  and  portable;  engines  on  skids;  sawing, 
pumping  and  spraying  outfits.  Also  International  gasoline  tractors — first- 
prize-gold-medal  winners — the  be  st  all-'round  farm  tractor. 

An  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  not  only  frees  you  from  the  worries  of  un- 
certain rainfalls  and  the  irregularities  of  gravity  irrigation,  but  the  problem  of 
the  hired  man  is  simplified — the  efficiency  of  your  other  farm  machines  is 
more  than  doubled.  It  w  ill  operate  your  grinder,  fanning  mill, cream  separator, 
churn,  pump,  thresher;  your  bean  Duller,  cider  press,  alfalfa  cutterandany 
other  machines  requiring  power.  See  I  H  C  engine!  at  the  local  I  H  C 
dealer's  place  of  business — he  will  give  you  full  details  and  catalogue — or 
write  the  International  Harvester  Company  of  America  at  nearest  branch 
house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSESt-Denver.  Col.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah;  Helena,  Montana;  Spokane,  Washington;  San  Francisco,  California. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 


IHC  LINE 

100K  FOB  TIE  I.  H.  C.  HUM  MM.    II  IS  I  Sill  01  tlCfllKCi  110  I  Euifidu  OF  OUtLITT 


5Jee[rri^atin^V^'ve  ^ 

Simple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  Is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  Inexpensive  Irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  In  large 
quantities. 

There  Is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  Is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-Inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price, circular  and  lulllnrormatlon 
upon,  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDIIMG,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
111-151  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

H.  S.  Brink,  of  Biggs,  is  planting  out 
about  15,000  seedling  oranges  this  spring. 

Peaches  and  apricots  in  the  Hollister 
country  are  very  plentiful,  and  much  thin- 
ning will  have  to  be  done. 

The  indications  around  Oroville,  Butte 
county,  are  for  a  large  orange  crop,  as 
the  trees  are  loaded  down  with  blossoms. 

Reports  from  Armona,  Kingsburg,  and 
other  central  districts,  are  that  the  prunes 
are  falling  off  the  trees  to  considerable 
extent. 

The  first  cherries  of  the  season  from 
Winters  were  sent  out  on  April  14th.  They 
were  grown  by  L.  M.  Hartman,  of  Pleas 
ant  Valley. 

Placer  county  will  have  a  bumper  crop 
this  season,  and  all  the  fruit  shipping 
houses  are  making  preparations  to  handle 
large  quantities  of  fruit. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Kobel,  of  Woodland,  expects 
to  ciean  up  about  $2200  from  one  acre  of 
strawberries.  He  made  tuat  much  last 
year,  and  expects  to  do  it  again. 

Sherman  Jones,  of  Deer  Creek,  Tehama 
county,  reports  a  very  heavy  crop  of  ap- 
ricots in  that  vicinity,  and  that  the  peach 
and  prune  trees  are  so  heavily  laden  that 
they  will  have  to  be  propped  and  thin- 
ned. 

Manager  McKevitt,  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors,  advises  the  farmers 
who  intend  competing  in  the  Eastern 
markets  to  thin  out  their  fruit,  as  small 
or  medium  size  fruits  have  no  chances  on 
the  Eastern  markets. 

The  Sutter  Almond  Growers*  Associa- 
tion recently  met  and  elected  E.  S.  Norton, 
president;  J.  P.  Ogden,  vice-president;  H. 
L.  Woodworth,  secretary.  They  decided 
to  join  the  State  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation and  have  taken  steps  to  effect  this. 

The  almond  growers  around  Oakley  re- 
cently met  and  decided  to  incorporate  un- 
der their  name  of  the  Almond  Growers' 
Association  of  Eastern  Contra  Costa.  They 
will  join  the  State  body,  which  is  to  mar- 
ket the  almond  crop  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

Sixty  thousand  ladybugs  from  the 
State  Insectary,  at  Sacramento,  have 
been  liberated  throughout  southern 
Shasta  and  northern  Tehama  counties. 
These  bugs  are  expected  to  eat  the  wooly 
aphis  and  other  pests  that  damage  the 
apple  trees. 

The  cut  worm  is  doing  considerable 
damage  in  the  vineyard  districts  east  and 
south  of  Fresno  and  east  of  Fowler.  Just 
what  percentage  of  the  crop  will  be  spoil- 
ed is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
now,  but  many  seem  to  think  that  it  will 
reduce  the  raisin  crop  materially. 

The  fruit  raising  districts  of  the  Grand 
Valley  of  Colorado  recently  saved  many 
million  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  by  the  use 
of  smudge  pots  during  the  heavy  frosts. 
When  the  signal  was  sent  out  that  frost 
was  coming,  hundreds  of  men  and  boys 
were  aroused  by  whistles  and  fire  bells 
and  sent  into  the  orchards  and  started 
the  pots  burning. 

The  Richfield  Growers'  Association,  of 
Tehama  county,  was  recently  organized 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Frank  Johnson,  president  and  C.  F.  Payne, 
secretary.  This  organization  has  already 
signed  for  60  acres  of  melons  and  30  acres 
of  tomatoes,  and  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  some  commission  houses  in 
the  northwest  to  handle  from  two  to  three 
cars  of  fruit  a  week  for  a  period  of  about 
five  weeks. 

A  case  was  recently  decided  in  the  Im- 
perial valley,  which  was  of  great  interest 
to  the  fruit  men  all  over  the  State.  The 
El  Centro  Fancy  Melon  Growers'  Associa- 
tion sued  F.  J.  Eddy  to  recover  the  price 
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paid  out  for  crates  and  papers  furnished 
by  the  corporation.  The  court  held  that 
the  grower  was  liable  for  these  articles 
furnished,  irrespective  of  the  marketing 
of  the  melons.  Several  similar  cases  are 
now  pending,  and  it  is  thought  that  they 
will  now  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court. 

There  is  an  over  production  of  rasp- 
berries in  Scotland.  Up  to  1900  the  strong 
demand  for  raspberries  for  jam  caused 
enormous  profits  in  the  business.  Some 
of  the  plantations  yielded  three  tons  per 
acre,  with  a  net  profit  of  $260.  The  game 
was  so  good,  however,  that  everybody 
went  into  the  business,  and  drove  it  down 
until  now  they  are  receiving  only  $44  a 
ton.  The  land  on  which  the  berries  are 
growing  also  has  gone  down.  Plantations 
which  formerly  sold  for  $487  per  acre  are 
now  being  offered  at  $49,  and  land  rents 
fell  in  proportion. 


General  Agriculture. 

Many  of  the  fields  of  barley  in  Sutter 
county  are  now  headed  and  indications 
are  that  the  grain  will  be  a  large  yield. 

Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  has 
checked  up  1950  acres  of  land  to  be  put 
into  alfalfa.  It  expects  to  put  in  3000 
acres  before  next  fail. 

L.  E.  Clair  is  looking  into  the  matter 
of  growing  tobacco  near  Merced.  If  this 
plant  is  a  success  a  factory  will,  no  doubt, 
be  built  in  that  district  to  cure  and  pack 
tobacco. 

Reports  from  Canada  show  that  the 
wheat  in  the  three  western  provinces  of 
Canada  is  a  month  ahead  of  that  of  last 
year.  The  acreage  increase  is  about  15 
per  cent. 

Farmers  around  Stockton  are  elated 
over  the  prospects  of  the  largest  wheat 
crop  in  five  years.  The  shortage  of  help, 
however,  is  causing  considerable  anxiety 
among  the  farmers. 

Many  of  the  hop  men  in  England  are 
tearing  out  their  hop  vines  and  devoting 
the  lands  to  other  purposes,  as  they  have 
become  discouraged  with  this  industry, 
because  of  the  pests  which  have  been  kill- 
ing the  vines,  and  the  low  price  of  hops. 

The  farmers  around  Gridley  are  plant- 
ing tomato  sets.  Already  some  50,000 
plants  have  been  put  in  the  ground.  The 
people  of  this  vicinity  expect  to  ship  to- 
matoes in  carload  lots  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  this  summer. 

Twenty  acres  of  rice  will  be  planted 
in  some  adobe  lands  near  Biggs  to  see 
how  this  cereal  does  in  heavy  land.  Rice 
will  be  of  a  Japanese  variety,  and  under 
direction  of  a  Japanese  expert  who  has 
charge  of  similar  experiments  in  this 
State. 

A.  B.  Shoemaker  and  J.  J.  McMahon. 
prominent  grape  growers  of  Modesto,  are 
looking  into  the  proposition  of  building 
a  winery  in  that  district.  There  are  about 
8000  acres  of  wine  grapes  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Modesto,  so  that  the  winery 
would  not  lack  the  raw  product. 


Miscellaneous. 

During  the  month  of  March  15,125  col- 
onists came  to  California  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines. 

The  Central  California  Cannery,  at  Se- 
bastopol,  is  being  overhauled  and  install- 
ed with  new  machinery  prior  to  the  sea- 
son's run,  which  is  expected  to  be  very 
large. 

The  olive  factory  at  Oroville  has  re- 
modeled its  plant  so  that  they  have  room 
now  for  170  vats  of  a  capacity  of  1000 
gallons  each,  and  52  vats  holding  250  gal- 
lons each. 

The  Yakima  Valley,  in  Washington,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  daily  fast  fruit 
special  throughout  the  fruit  season  this 
year.  It  will  be  run  to  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, on  express  time. 

The  eucalyptus  growing  has  been  ad- 


Bullard's  Improved  Hay  Press 

Differs  in  principle  from  all  others. 

Hay  goes  in  and  bales  drop  out  auto- 
matically. 

Five  men  bale  FIFTY  TONS  A 
DAY. 

LIBERAL  TERMS — You  can  clear 
the  press  twice  over  before  paying 
for  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 
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AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


vancing  in  rapid  strides  in  the  Imperial 
valley.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  326,850 
trees  have  been  shipped  into  the  valley, 
sufficient  to  plant  500  acres. 

C.  M.  Cobbledick,  a  member  of  the  Oak 
land  Poultry  Association,  will  officiate  as 
judge  for  the  poultry  exhibit  to  be  held 
in  Marysville  on  May  5,  6  and  7.  He  will 
also  deliver  two  addresses  on  the  subject 
of  poultry  raising. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Cohasset  Fruit  Growers'  Union  were  filed 
last  week.  The  farmers  of  this  locality 
have  organized  this  company  to  sell  their 
own  products  and  build  packing  houses 
to  store  them  in. 

The  California  Fruits  Canners'  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  last  week, 
and  reported  $208,195  was  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends during  the  year  1909,  and  a  surplus 
and  contingent  fund  was  held  over,  which 
amounts  to  $1,407,936. 

Twenty-five  thousand  wine  men  and 
vineyardists  of  California  have  sent  a  pro- 
test to  Washington  against  the  ruling  of 
the  pure  food  comminssion.  This  de- 
partment ruled  that  wines  should  be  label- 
ed Port  "type"  and  Sherry  "type,"  but  the 
growers  want  the  words  used  without  the 
word  type  annexed  to  it. 

The  California  Fruits  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Griffin  &  Skelly  Co.  are 
contracting  for  apricots  around  Winters 
for  $20  per  ton  delivered  on  the  cars. 
Some  200  or  300  tons  have  been  already 
contracted  for,  the  fruit  to  run  not  less 
than  12  to  the  pound  and  to  be  free  from 
fungus.  This  is  the  earliest  that  apricots 
have  been  contracted  for  for  some  time. 
A  few  dried  apricots  have  been  contracted 
for  in  this  vicinity  at  a  price  of  7c.  a 
pound. 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  saw  an  article  in  your 
paper  a  few  weeks  ago  about  The  Cali- 
fornia Silk  Culture  Society  propagating 
silk  work.  Can  you  please  tell  me  where 
their  place  of  business  is?  I  wish  to  write 
to  them  but  do  not  know  where  to  ad- 
dress a  letter. — O.  A.  H.,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

RESPONSE  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor:  In  compliance  with 
your  request  for  a  sketch  of  the  work  now 
being  done  by  the  Ladies  Silk  Culture  So- 
ciety of  California,  I  would  state  that  the 
society  has  established  a  station  at  Ruth- 
erford Farm,  Napa  county,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rev.  D.  O.  Crowley,  of  the 
Youth's  Directory,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
has  given  the  society  the  use  of  several 
acres  of  land  for  the  purpose,  where 
nearly  500  mulberry  trees  have  been 
planted  for  the  feeding  of  the  worms. 
Next  year  the  work  of  raising  cocoons 
will  begin,  an  expert  teacher,  with  the 
necessary  plant  will  be  provided  by  the 
society. 

The  labor  will  be  given  free  by  the 


HOLD  THEIR  CUTTING  EDGE 


These  scythes  are  hand  hammered  from  the  best  Swedish  steel,  and  the  cutting  edge  lies  im- 
bedded and  protected  between  two  layers  of  softer  steel.  They  are  light  and  durable,  and  fit  any 
American  snath.   May  be  returned,  If  found  defective. 

For  sale  by  hardware  dealers.   Send  for  descriptive  circular  No.  10. 
CALIFORNIA  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  268  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  ,mRffiSd 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "ligcr"  brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "S"  Brand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit" 
Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Slick,  Refined  Lump  and  CrudeSulphur.  AGENTS  FOR 
"Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine.  Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Samp  es  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  48.6— (Home)  CHI 3  i. 


boys  of  the  Youth's  Directory,  of  whom 
nearly  a  hundred  are  constantly  main- 
tained on  the  farm  where  they  are  train- 
ed in  all  branches  of  agriculture  to  which 
will  be  now  added  scientific  seri  culture. 

The  processes  of  reeling  and  preparing 
the  silk  for  the  market  will  also  be  taught 
by  experts.  This  delicate  work  can  be 
taught  and  made  profitable  to  girls  in  our 
charitable  institutions. 

Under  these  auspices  silk  culture  can- 
not fail,  and  in  a  few  years  become  an- 
other source  of  wealth  to  the  State. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  planting  of  mul- 
berry trees  in  the  various  counties  where 
the  climate  is  adaptable  should  be  begun 
at  once.  The  tree  is  beautiful,  its  berries 
are  valuable  as  food  for  poultry.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  a  scarcity  of  these  trees,  and 
the  society  has  had  difficulty  in  securing 
a  supply. 

The  society  in  a  short  time  will  publish 
and  distribute  phamplets  giving  all  the 
necessary  information  on  the  subject  of 
silk  culture. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  MurtPiiY, 
President  Ladies  Silk  Culture  Society  of 

California. 
523  Clayton  street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE 


10-ln.  HroiiHOn  PIttH  Separnlor,  30  H.  V. 
Rice  Engine,  Bent   Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
forks,   and    Steam   Hoist,   only    used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSEK, 
Houeut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grade 
Fertilizer 


Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 

Convenient  for  use 

Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in- 
creased crop  of  1000  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $25  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


FARM    W  ANTED 

We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER  having  good  FARM  (or 
sate  in  good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PERFECTION  OIL  BURNERS  AND  STOVES 

NO  SOOT  NEVER  GO  OUT 

Twelve  feet  of  heating  surface  wllhln  nine  Inches 
of  the  tloor.  Result— full  benefit  of  heat  before 
allowed  to  rise.  .Safe  and  reliable.  Agents 
wanted  on  liberal  commission. 

KRESKY  BROS. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardist  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Is  to  follow  the 
praetieal  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-live  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc..  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  was  exhausted  In  a  year  from  It* 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  Industry  in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  <l\!>'  ,,  (IOO  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


SAN    FRANCISCO  ORDINANCE 
HARD  ON  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEAL. 


Stockmen  and  dairymen  who  ship  veal 
into  the  San  Francisco  market  are  up 
against  a  very  serious  proposition  in  the 
new  ordinance,  which  goes  into  effect  in 
July  next.  Several  large  organizations 
and  handlers  of  country  products  realize 
the  blow  which  it  will  be  to  the  dairy 
men,  and  are  now  making  a  campaign  to 
have  this  ordinance  repealed.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  force  all  calves  to  be 
inspected  by  a  duly  authorized  health  in- 
spector, and  to  lie  killed  in  his  presence. 
This  virtually  means  that  all  calves  will 
have  to  be  shipped  alive  into  San  Fran 
cisco,  as  no  farmer  can  afford  to  send  for 
a  health  officer  to  come  to  his  place  every 
time  he  has  a  few  calves  ready  for  the 
market.  Rather  than  do  this  the  majority 
will  have  to  kill  their  calves  and  feed 
them  to  the  hogs,  as  they  can  not  afford 
to  raise  veal  calves  up  to  maturity. 

Whoever  framed  this  ordinance  did  not 
know  much  amout  shipping  calves  as  even 
a  short  trip  of  a  few  hours  will  shrink 
them,  so  that  they  are  hardly  fit  for  food. 
A  calf  is  like  a  child  in  that  it  needs 
feed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  any 
trip  on  the  hailroad  will  certainly  take 
away  any  chance  of  its  getting  this  food. 
This  long  period  of  starvation  will  put 
the  calves  in  such  bad  state,  that  the 
buyers  will  dock  them  for  loss  of  weight, 
and  poor  condition,  so  that  there  will  be 
but  little  left  for  the  shipper  when  every- 
thing is  taken  out. 

If  this  new  ordinance  goes  into  effect 
it  will  throw  the  veal  market  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  the  largest  butchers  of 
San  Francisco,  as  they  maintain  a  corps 
of  inspectors  and  most  of  the  calf  ship 
ments  will  have  to  be  made  to  them  in 
order  to  have  the  health  officers  on  the 
job  when  the  calves  are  killed.  It  will 
force  the  dairymen  and  stockmen  to  take 
any  price  for  their  veal,  especially  where 
one  has  not  enough  calves  for  a  carload 
lot,  because  no  one  could  afford  to  ship  a 
partly  loaded  car  of  calves  to  the  market. 

At  the  present  time  the  independent 
butchers  buy  veal  direct  from  the  farm 
ers.  This  veal  is  killed  by  the  raisers, 
and  is  shipped  to  the  smaller  butcher,  and 
it  is  always  inspected  by  the  health  offi- 
cers who  reject  it  if  any  diseased  parts 
are  found.  But.  under  the  present 
schedule,  which  goes  into  effect  in  July, 
all  these  small  butchers  will  have  to  go 
out  of  the  veal  business  or  buy  from  the 
meat  trusts,  as  the  little  fellow  can  not 
afford  to  keep  two  or  three  live  calves  on 
his  hands  waiting  for  the  health  officer. 

As  every  county  maintains  a  county 
veterinarian,  would  it  not  be  possible  and 
practicable  for  these  men  to  inspect  the 
calves  when  they  are  being  killed  and 
put  some  stamp  or  mark  them  so  that 
the  health  officers  of  San  Francisco  can 
be  sure  that  the  calves  passed  muster 
when  butchered?  If  some  arrangement 
like  this  was  made  the  San  Francisco 
market  would  be  sure  of  healthy  veal,  and 
no  hardship  would  fall  on  the  dairymen 
and  the  stockmen. 


UPWARD  TREND  OF  HORSE 
PRICES. 


The  farmers  who  let  go  their  horses 
last  fall  thinking  that  work  animals 
would  be  cheap  this  spring  are  in  a  bad 
way.  The  limit  to  which  horses  are  go- 
ing is  hard  to  determine,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  present  prices  will  go  much 
higher.  Horse  buyers  have  about  de- 
pleted the  country  of  available  material 


and  still  the  cry  of  more  horses  is  heard 
on  every  side.  Horses  in  poor  condition 
from  the  northern  ranges  are  bringing 
from  $250  to  $260  apiece  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  Several  consignments  of 
horses  to  E.  Stewart  were  gobbled  up  by 
buyers  last  week  before  the  animals  had 
time  hardly  to  get  in  their  stalls. 

In  the  country  the  market  is  also  brisk 
as  many  of  the  farmers  are  short  of 
horses.  Unheard  of  prices  are  being  paid 
for  good  stock,  showing  the  advantage  of 
raising  blooded  animals  instead  of  scrubs. 
Last  week  Peter  Matteson,  of  Vallejo,  sold 
a  team  of  bay  draft  horses  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco merchant  for  $650.  These  animals 
were  four  and  five  years  of  age  and  av- 
eraged about  1700  pounds  apiece.  An- 
other good  country  sale  was  made  by  W. 
H.  Ginn,  of  Corcoran.  He  sold  a  22  month 
old  Shire  colt  for  $300,  and  a  five  month 
old  colt  for  $150. 

Farmers  are  now  realizing  the  value 
of  the  brood  mare,  as  she  is  dual  purpose 
with  a  vengeance.  She  can  be  worked 
alfnost  the  whole  year  through  without 
any  injury  to  herself,  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  as  good  a  colt  as  if  she  had 
spent  the  year  in  idleness.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  little  care  just  previous  to 
foaling  so  not  overheat  or  overload  the 
brood  mare.  After  tue  colt  comes,  work 
is  good  for  the  mare  and  gives  the  little 
fellow  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise 
following  along  with  its  mother.  When 
the  colt  gets  old  enough  it  can  be  sold  and 
the  mare  can  still  work  and  turn  out  a 
colt  each  year,  so  that  a  brood  mare  is  by 
far  the  best  proposition  on  a  farm. 


LIP-AND-LEG  ULCERATION 
SHEEP. 


OF 


The  disease  known  as  lip-and-leg  ulcera- 
tion of  sheep,  which  has  prevailed  in 
Wyoming  and  other  Western  States  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  place  a  federal  quar- 
antine on  sheep  from  certain  counties  in 
Wyoming,  is  the  subject  of  a  publication 
just  issued  by  tue  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  as  well  as  those  made 
by  other  authorities  in  this  and  other 
countries  show  that  lip-and-leg  ulceration 
is  contagious  and  is  one  of  the  various 
manifestations  of  a  disease  which  has 
been  given  the  general  designation  of  ne- 
crobacillosis  anu  wnich  affects  various 
species  of  animals.  The  disease  in  sheep 
as  found  in  the  Western  States  varies  all 
the  way  from  a  mild  sore  mouth,  which 
often  heals  without  treatment,  to  a  serious 
and  virulent  ulceration  of  the  lips  and 
legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which 
in  aggravated  cases  is  sometimes  practi- 
cally incurable.  All  the  various  forms  of 
the  disease,  however,  are  due  to  the  same 
germ,  which  is  known  as  Bacillus  necro- 
priorus. 

Many  sheepmen  have  been  inclined  to 
doubt  the  contagious  character  of  the  af- 
fection known  as  sore  mouth  in  lambs, 
claiming  that  the  lesions  were  simply 
the  result  of  injuries  caused  by  eating 
frosted  grass,  coarse  forage,  etc.  But 
even  in  cases  of  this  kind  Dr.  Mohler  has 
shown  by  his  investigations  that,  the 
wounds  readily  become  infected  with  the 
germs  in  regions  where  the  infection  ex- 
ists, and  that  mild  cases  are  liable  to  de- 
velop into  a  more  serious  form. 

The  disease  may  not  only  spread  among 
sheep  and  go  from  the  mild  to  the  viru- 
lent form,  but  is  also  easily  communicable 
to  pigs,  calves  and  other  animals.  Cases 
are  cited  where  calves  have  become  in- 
fected by  being  placed  in  a  corral  where 
sheep  with  lip-and-leg  ulceration  have 
been,  and  also  where  sheep  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  by  being  placed  on  a 
farm  where  necrotic  stomatitis  had  oc 
curred  in  hogs. 

In  mild,  unadvanced  cases  of  the  lip- 
and-leg  disease  the  best  results  are  obtain 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   125b 

Fat   28* 

Carbohydrates   69* 

Fibre   11$ 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE. 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

t    THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MAnPCTn     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.  ML. 


net  price  list,  mailed  tree  on  request. 


 JL? 

if 


CE  IS  CH  EAI'KH."  Hog.  Stock,  Poultry 
es  and  Oates.  (let  our  catalog  •'  D"  and 
They  are  worth  dollars  to  you. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal.— Office  :  822  Main  St. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  pate  can  be  p>aced  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  gets  out  of  order,  it  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


H.  H.  H.  LINIMENT 


USED  UNIVERSALLY  BY  STOCKMEN 
For  Successfully  Treating  the  Afflic- 
tions of  the  HORSE  and  other  Domestic 


FOR  FAMILY  USES  IT  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. 

Sore    Throat.    Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Neuralgia,  Cats,  Sores,  Swellings,  Lame- 
ness,    Stiff     Joints,     Poisonous  Bites, 
Cramps,  Diarrhoea,  etc. 
KEEP  A  BOTTLE  ON  HAND   FOR  EMERGENCIES. 
50c  and  $1.00  Sizes.    Sold  Everywhere. 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  .Selected  Sugar  I'lne. 
We  aie  toast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Koot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  .Supplies  In  the  World. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


GREENBANK 


I'owdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  l'otash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  Francisco. 
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The  191 0  Interlocking  Style 


CREAM 


u.  s. 


SEPARATORS 


are  money  earners,  being  cream 
savers.  Pan-American  World's 
Record  proves  it,  Seattle 

Grand  Prize  assures  it. 

Buying  a  an 

U.  S.  Investment' 

is  not    m  lit!'      ^  paying 

an  "Ex-  m  fs)T\      %  big  divi- 

pen»e   J  Aim^—^lf  *n    *  deads 


Year  in  and  year  out  they  run  without 
a  hitch,  ever  making  money, 
never  making  trouble. 

1st.  The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest. 

2ud.  The  U.  S.  is  built  the  strongest. 

3rd.  The  U.  S.  is  the  easiest  to  clean. 

4th.  The  U.  S.  is  the  most  convenient. 

5th.  The  U.  S-  requites  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  Separators  at 
Seattle  on  these  fivtt  essential  points  and 


WON 

GRAND  PRIZE 


//  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  tend 
us  his  name  and  ask  for  Catalogue  J4$ 
just  out.     The  best  ever  issued  by  any 

Separator  company. 

m 


GERMFOE 

Greatest  Known  Germicide,  Dis= 
infectant  and  Insecticide. 

We  have  the  only  plant  in  this 
section  for  making  Coal-Tar  products 
and  we  are  making  the  best.  Per- 
mitted by  U.  S.  Government  for 
official 

SHEEP  DIPPING 

at  69  parts  water  to  one  part  (  Jermfoe. 
It  is  adapted  to  many  different  uses, 
especially  with  stock.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.  No  stockman 
should  be  without  it. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 
shipped  in  from  the  East,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  nearly  as  good.  1 
gallon  can,  $1.25;  5  gallon  can,  $5.00; 
freight  prepaid  300  miles,  if  not  sold 
by  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  price 
in  barrels  delivered  at  your  station. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Haniord,  Cal. 


ed  by  removing  entirely  the  scabs  and 
shreds  of  tissue  from  the  diseased  areas 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  sharpened  to 
the  proper  angle,  and  applying  three  or 
four  times  weekly  a  solution  of  one  of  the 
cresol  or  coal-tar  dips,  or,  what  is  far 
better,  an  emollient  dressing  containing  5 
parts  of  one  of  these  dips,  10  parts  of  sub- 
limed sulphur,  and  tOO  parts  of  mutton 
tallow,  vaseline,  or  lard.  In  fact,  this 
form  of  the  disease  responds  quickly  to 
any  of  the  common  antiseptic  solutions, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  speedily  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  improve  after  care- 
ful hand  treatment. 

In  actively  progressive  cases  or  in  ag- 
gravated, chronic  forms  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  the  scabs,  scrape  all  the  soft, 
spongy  tissue  from  the  ulcers,  and  touch 
the  affected  area  with  all)  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chlorid  or  nitric  acid  in  the 
strength  of  1  part  to  7  parts  of  water. 
After  using  either  of  these  solutions,  the 
subsequent  treatment  should  consist  of 
three  applications  weekly  of  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  emollient,  dressing,  which  is 
antiseptic  but  not  caustic. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Nevada,  Placer  and  Eldorado  counties 
are  anticipating  combining  and  giving 
bounties  for  the  killing  of  coyotes  and 
lions  which  are  doing  much  damage  to  the 
stock  of  these  counties. 

Albert  Wilcox  and  Dan  Gover,  of  Balls 
Perry,  near  Marysville,  recently  sold  to 
Sam  Matthews,  of  Salinas,  several  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  at  prices  ranging  from 
$22  to  $21!  per  head.  These  cattle  will  be 
fattened  on  the  beet  pulp  at  the  Salinas 
sugar  factory.  Many  of  the  other  feeders 
of  this  locality  are  asking  much  higher 
prices  than  were  obtained  for  these  ani- 
mals. Some  ask  from  $25  to  $27  per 
head. 

Several  large  shipments  of  cattle  are 
being  made  out  of  Sacramento  valley  to 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  markets. 
Next  week  20  cars  of  sheep  will  be  sent 
up  on  a  special  train  beside  several  thou- 
sand head  of  steers.  Several  carloads 
have  already  been  sent  from  Orland  and 
Davis. 

Frank  Moson,  manager  of  the  Green 
Cattle  Co.,  of  Mexico,  reports  thai  condi- 
tions are  very  bad  around  Nogales,  due 
to  the  lack  of  rainfall.  Many  of  the  cat- 
tlemen are  losing  10  to  0  animals  a  day. 
Mr.  Moson  states  that  conditions  are  bet- 
ter in  the  eastern  part  of  Mexico,  how- 
ever, and  over  100,000  head  of  cattle  will 
be  shipped  from  this  district  in  the  next 
two  months. 

There  was  a  very  large  wool  clip  in 
northern  Arizona  this  year.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that  feed  conditions  were  so 
bad  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
most  of  the  sheep  stayed  in  this  section 
and  were  sheared. 

J.  Bidagery,  of  Fresno,  bought  1000 
sheep  in  Kern  county  last  week,  and  will 
have  them  shipped  up  to  his  ranch  near 
Fresno. 

Frank  Mecham,  of  the  Live  Oak  Farm, 
near  Petaluma,  recently  sold  50  of  his 
merino  sheep  to  Humbert  &  Edwards,  of 
Cloverdale.  Mr.  Mecham  also  sold  to  J. 
C.  Scott  13  head  of  merino  bucks  which 
were  used  on  his  ranch  in  Humboldt, 
county.  Mr.  Mecham  recently  had  an 
offer  for  the  sale  of  his  entire  herd  of  Red 
Poll  cattle,  but  he  would  not  accept  it,  as 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
place his  breeding  stock.  His  lambing 
season  was  very  successful  this  year,  from 
195  ewes  he  produced  over  200  lambs. 

F.  T.  Wallace,  a  New  Zealand  hog 
breeder,  is  in  California  studying  methods 
used  in  raising  and  breeding  hogs.  After 
looking  over  the  stock  of  this  State  he 
will  cover  Eastern  States  in  the  same 
quest. 

Edwin  Thompson  recently  bought  at 
Dinuba  a  hog  which  weighed  700  pounds. 
In  the  carload  there  were  four  hogs  which 


brought  the  owner  $139,  or  an  average  of 
$34.75. 

The  recent  rainfall  in  northern  Arizona 
has  saved  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  loss  has  been  especially  severe  to  the 
lamb  crop  which  suffered  from  the  cold 
weather  and  lack  of  grass. 

J.  S.  Jones,  a  catile  buyer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, paid  $182  for  a  sow  and  eight  young 
pigs  at  Santa  Margarita  recently. 

R.  Edmundson,  an  angora  goat  raiser 
of  Arizona,  sold  mohair  from  his  kids  this 
season  for  50c.  a  pound. 

Most  of  the  wool  which  is  being  shipped 
out  of  Arizona  is  being  sent  out  on  con- 
signment to  Boston. 

The  Beresford  ranch  of  il0,000  acres, 
situated  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  was  re- 
cently sold  for  $190,000  to  the  Warren 
Brothers,  of  Michigan.  This  will  give 
Warren's  a  ranch  of  230,000  acres,  as  they 
already  own  the  ranch  adjoining  this 
property. 

The  last  of  the  sheep  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  island  were  taken  to  the  Ealand 
Packing  Co.,  of  Santa  Barbara  last.  week. 
All  these  sheep  have  to  be  brought  over 
in  schooners  and  can  only  be  taken  over 
at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  Corcoran  board  of  trade  will  hold 
its  first  public  auction  on  April  26,  and 
will  continue  these  sales  on  tue  last  Sat- 
urday of  every  month.  No  commissions 
or  fees  will  be  received  for  auctioning  off 
any  goods. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


April  1st  marked  the  opening  day  of 
the  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Creamery  at 
Tulare.  This  makes  four  creameries  for 
that  section,  and  all  of  them  are  running 
very  successfully. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles  during  the  month  of  March  5960 
gallons  of  pasturized  cream  valued  at 
$10,720. 

C.  M.  Jackson,  who  resides  near  Fresno, 
has  a  cow  with  a  first  calf,  which  gave  18 
quarts  of  milk  in  one  day. 

The  Central  Creamery  Co.,  which  has 
been  operating  in  Humboldt  county  for 
several  years,  has  established  a  large  cen- 
tral office  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  gone 
down  into  San  Luis  Obispo  county  and 
taken  hold  of  the  California  Cream  &  But- 
ter Company's  plant,  the  newly  built  Ca- 
yucos  Creamery  and  the  Cambria  Cream- 
ery. The  Central  Creamery  Co.  recently 
received  a  contract  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  furnish  it  with  162,000 
pounds  of  butter  this  coming  year. 

Dr.  Nowak,  of  Chicago,  claims  that 
skimmed  milk  is  a  great  perservative. 
Fruits  or  eggs  dipped  into  the  skimmed 


Warranted  to  Give  Sntlsfsc  Ion. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamencus  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatipm, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  lnvuluut>ie. 

l.v.ry  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  prlve  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  •  \  • 
press,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  :  .  :m|  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


liefore  you  buy  a  stillion  be  sure  to  see  n  hat  Ik 
offered  by  the 

LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Where  Quality  and  Quantity  are  assured. 


New  importation  just  arrived.    A  grand  lot  cf 
big-bune  Drafters  wilh  the  desired  weight. 

PERCHERONS,    BELGIANS,   SHIRES,  GERMAN 
COACH  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

A  place  where  you  can  be  suited  In  a  horse  at  a 
right  price.   Terms  and  guarantees. 

Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1309  .1  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  J.  F.  Campbell,  Mgr. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 


Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Style,  Finish  & 


SADDLES 

Workmanship 


The  Siiriillc  flint  TnkcM  the  Honemai'i  Bye 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE!  *  TUBE)  CO., 

I  V  I  :i )  ||  in  :i .  Cul. 


Four  Swift  Polo  Ponies 

Two  young  Mares 
One  3-year-old  Gelding 
One  yearling  Horse  Colt 

SMITH  BROS.,       FRESNO,  CAL. 

R.  3.  BOX  47A. 


»  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


8&-  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  ~®« 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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IMPORTANT  TO 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

BUYERS 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
Blimlng  tliut  the  inexperienced 
buyer  can't  see  the  difference 
between  cream  separators. 

You  can't  see  the  difference  In 
results,  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  product,  ease  of  operation. 
Cleaning  and  durability,  of  course, 
without  comparative  use  of  dif- 
ferent machines. 

But  there  is  not  a  sensible  man 
anywhere  who  in  comparing  the 
DE  LAVAL  and  any  other  cream 
separator  side  by  side — the  de- 
sign, construction,  finish,  assem- 
bling and  unassembling  of  parts, 
simplicity.  manifest  ease  oi 
cleaning  and  all  around  practic- 
ability— cannot  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  the  DE  LAVAL  to 
the  other. 

And  when  it  comes  to  practical 
test,  every  responsible  person 
who  wishes  it  may  have  the  free 
trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at 
his  own  home  without  advance 
payment  or  any  obligation  what- 
ever. 

WHY  make  so  important  an 
investment  as  a  cream  separator 
without  being  Sl'RK  that  you  are 
right?  You  simply  have  to  ask 
the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  local 
agent  or  write  the  Company 
directly. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


166-*67  BROADWAY 

NEW  YOfl  K 
42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  a  BACRAMENTO  9T8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  6T. 
MONTREAL 
14  Sl  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


milk  treated  by  this  scientist  will  keep 
perfectly  fresh  for  a  year. 

The  Woodland  Creamery  made  2333 
pounds  of  butter  one  day  last  week.  This 
beat  its  previous  record  of  2312  pounds 
made  last  year. 


UTILIZING  CHOPPED  ALFALFA 

Mr.  Fred  Hutton  of  Dixon  gets  excel- 
lent results  by  putting  his  chopped  alfalfa 
into  huge  zinc  lined  troughs,  where  it 
soaks  from  one  feeding  to  another.  The 
cows  enjoy  eating  it  and  will  even  take 
up  the  huge  stems  and  coarse  parts  of  the 
alfalfa.  Immediately  after  this  has  been 
eaten  by  the  cows,  Mr.  Hutton  has  a  new 
lot  of  alfalfa  put  in  and  water  poured  on 
it.  and  this  remains  in  that  condition  un- 
til ready  for  the  next  feed.  In  this  way 
there  is  practically  no  loss  to  the  alfalfa, 
which  always  results  when  it  is  fed  dry, 
and  it  makes  it  very  succulent  and  the 
cattle  relish  it  as  they  do  the  green  fod- 
der. 


The  almond  growers'  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Lodi  recently  appointed  the 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  lor  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROBBING.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frieslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shori- 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Hmooth  cattle.  Bes 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorne 
Uurhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope.  ( 'a  . 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  It.  WIN'l'RINGHAM.  M  lddletown.  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tam worths. 

C.  A.  STOWE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   Nile*,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  setes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


AUCTION  SALE 

On  account  of  subdividing  ranch  into  5,  10  and  20-acre 
tracts,  we  will  sell  all  the  dairy  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  of 
The  Novato  Land  Co  ,  Nova  to,  Cal.,  consisting  of 
250  milch  cows  and  springers,  25  two-year-olds,  25 
yearlings  and  20  heifer  calves,  a  number  of  pu  e-bred 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  bulls.  ( This  is  the  best  lot  of 
dairy  cattle  ever  offered  at  auction ).  Also  20  head 
driving,  saddle  and  work  horses,  farm  wagons,  plows, 
mowing  machines,  hay  rakes,  implements,  etc.  Sale 
takes  place 

Saturday,  May  14, 1910 

at  10  A.  M. 

The  Novato  Land  Co.  Ranch 

NOVATO,  MARIN  COUNTY 

Free  busses  to  and  from  railroad.  Good  luncheon.  Stock  loaded  f.  o.  b 
cars.    Information  about  land  can  be  had  on  grounds. 


R.  H.  TRUMBULL 

Manager 


FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO. 

Live  Stock  Auctioneers 


FENCE 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Woven- Wire  Fences  must  be 
heavy,  as  they  have  to  turn  animals  by 
the  sheer  strength  of  the  wire.  Why? 

A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected  from  excessive  pressure 
because  the  animal  fears  the  barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence. 
Hence  its  wires  must  be  larger  and  stronger.    Therefore,  to 
have  a  longlife  woven-wire  fence  you  must  have  a  heavy  fence. 

Among  the  valuable  features  that  distinguish  American  Fence  is  the 
Hinged-Joint  (patented).  We  back  this  feature  with  all  our  experience 
as  the  largest  makers  of  fence  In  the  world. 

Under  side  stress  and  strain  the  resilient  Hinged  Joint  yields  to  pressure 
and  quickly  returns  to  its  old  form  without  bending  or  breaking  the  stav 
wires,  the  strain  being  taken  up  by  the  heavy  horizontal  bars. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  you  \«  ill 
find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, 
Strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACK.ES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

(I  liavehtmubnn you  the  different  designs 
"HOW  TO  K  1*1  Li)  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE 


NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your  town 
and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  bOOElvt  entlth 
FENCE  POST,  ■  furnished  free  for  th«  asking- 


IMPORTED  SHROPSHIRES 


By  pedigreed  Rams  and  Ewes. 
A  few  Rams  left,  sired  by 
"  Wardwell's  Honest"  first 
prize  winner  of  the  Chicago 
International  Live  Stock  Show. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


COCOANUT  CAKE 

OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 

20  Tons   

$25.00 

5  Tons  .... 

25.50 

Less  quantities 

26.00 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 

Manufactured  b.v 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD 

WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-f.tting  shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  roods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we' II  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


following  representatives  to  secure  sig- 
natures to  an  agreement  to  affiliate  with 
the    State    association.    *To  represent 


Stockton  district,  Henry  Patton  and  Louis 
Ortniand;  Lodi  district,  A.  S.  La  Salle,  R, 
K.  Ryan;  Woodbridge  district,  J.  McKin- 
ley;  Acampo  district.  J.  P.  Dargitz. 

The  wine  crop  of  France  is  much  lower 
this  year  than  last,  but  the  value  of  the 
wine  has  increased  in  proportion.  The 
extent  of  the  French  vineyardists  in  1909 
was  4,016,996  acres  or  71.000  acres  less 
than  in  1908. 

The  grape  growers  of  Lockford,  San 
Joaquin  county,  recently  met  and  will 
form  an  organization  similar  to  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Table  Grape  Growers'  As- 
sociation. The  organization  will  have  a 
community  packing  house  where  all 
grapes  will  be  packed  and  marketed. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 
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THE    POULTRY   INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Young  Men  in  the  Poultry  Business. — 
Beats  Working  on  a  Salary. — Beau- 
tiful Homes  the  White  Leghorn  has 
Builded. — Poultrymen  Who  Stand 
roB  Success  in  the  Community. — 
Original  Methods. — Success  99  Per 
Cent  Due  to  Hard  Work. — The  Root 
of  Success  in  Chick  Raising. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

In  going  among  the  successful  poultry 
plants  of  Petaluma,  one  is  impressed  by 
the  number  of  young  men  in  the  poultry 
business,  many  of  whom  have  already 
reached  a  solid  prosperity.  At  first  glance 
it  seems  a  business  not  likely  to  appeal 
to  a  young  man  of  parts,  considering  its 
monotony  and  confinement  and  the  lure 
of  the  city  but  a  few  miles  away.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing sign  of  the  times,  for  the  young  men 
for  whom  t  hebusiness  now  has  strong 
attractions  are  the  best  in  the  land:  In 
fact,  it  requires  the  best  qualities  for  suc- 
cess— stability,  industry,  good  sense  and 
all-round  wholesonieness.  On  the  cars 
and  everywhere  we  met  young  men  from 
the  outside  considering  this  business. 
One,  a  high-salaried  clerk  thus  expressed 
himself: 

"A  young  fellow  can't  lay  up  anything 

BALDWIN'S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ARE  THE 

Heaviest  Layers  The  Prize  Takers 
Greatest  Layers  And  Coin  Makers 
Any  Can  Boast         Ot  This  Coast 


YUKON 

1st  prize  C'k'l  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Sept. 
27-Oct.  6,  '09.  NINE  prizes  from  nine  entries 
A.  Y.  P  Ex. 

FOUR  firsts  and  all  specials  at  San  Jose,  '09. 

These  our  only  exhibitions  '09.  4000  birds  on 
ranch  now.  We  breed  for  layers  first.  Stock 
all  ages  for  sale.  Eggs  S6.C0  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 
Setting  $2.00  and  up.  Send  for  descriptive  liter- 
ature and  prices. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN, 

49  Washington  Avenue,    -    -    San  Jose,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
$1  per  sitting,  86  per  100. 
Baby  chic  ks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALKS, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


on  a  salary.  It's  mighty  fine  to  cash  a 
big  check  each  month,  but  each  month  it 
is  gone.  He  must  have  a  good  time 
among  his  companions,  and  occasional 
luxuries  soon  get  to  be  necessities.  It's 
all  right  while  it  lasts  but  the  old-age 
clause  will  let  him  out  some  day — and 
then  where  will  he  be!  You  can't  be  tak- 
ing money  out  of  a  business  to  spend  for 
every  fancy  or  whim,  and  by  and  by  even 
in  a  small  business  there  will  be  an  ac- 
cumulation— something  to  fall  back  upon 
in  sickness  and  old  age." 

Prominent  among  the  solid  young  men 
of  Two  Rock  valley  is  Mr.  B.  Blanchard, 
after  whose  name  we  found,  in  looking 
over  our  list,  the  word,  "success."  His 
residence  and  grounds  occupy  the  eastern 
slope  of  one  of  the  valley  hills,  and  have 
more  the  appearance  of  the  charming 
summer  houses  so  much  in  evidence  about 
the  bay  cities  which  have  been  built  from 
the  accumulated  capital  of  the  city,  than 
a  home  builded  by  the  White  Leghorn. 
But  Mr.  Blanchard  assured  us  that  he 
began  the  business  in  a  very  small  way 
after  first  working  for  practical  experi- 
ence upon  one  of  the  large  poultry  ranch- 
es in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  been  in  the  business 
four  years  on  his  own  account,  and  keeps 
from  5000  to  6500  White  Leghorn  hens. 
In  starting  he  bought  hatching  eggs.  He 
now  has  his  eggs  hatched  at  the  hatchery 
and  broods  the  chicks  by  the  system  of 
stove  and  terracotta  pipe  (inaugurated, 
we  understand,  by  Mr.  Chris.  Nisson).  He 
keeps  heat  under  the  hovers  until  the 
chicks  are  about  8  weeks  old,  and  sepa- 
rates the  weakly  or  poorly  hatched  chicks 
from  the  vigorous  ones  at  the  first. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  some  original  ideas 
in  poultry  culture  which  considering  his 
signal  success  in  getting  results  will  be 
of  much  interest  to  poultry  raisers  every- 
where. For  instance,  in  raising  his  stock 
he  does  the  hatching  in  the  fall  instead 
of  the  spring,  setting  the  eggs  in  October 
and  finishing  the  hatching  by  the  first  of 
November,  with  the  following  advantages: 
The  broilers  bring  a  better  price  (real- 
ize $6.25  per  dozen  at  3  months'  of  age), 
the  pullets  molt  early  and  lay  in  summer 
and  fall.  They  begin  to  lay  in  April,  molt 
in  September,  and  resume  laying  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  fowls  are  kept  on  the  colony  plan 
with  unlimited  range.  The  houses  open 
on  one  side  with  screen  and  also  slated 
gabble  ends.  They  are  built  on  runners 
and  moved  about  every  three  weeks  to 
fresh  pastures.  A  house  5x12  feet  is  al- 
lowed for  every  75  fowls  with  separate 
houses  for  laying.  Has  never  had  dis- 
ease among  his  fowls.  Always  separates 
any  ailing  birds  from  the  flock  and  uses 
the  hatchet  in  bad  cases. 

His  system  of  feeding:  Mash  in  the 
morning  and  wheat  in  the  evening,  all 
the  fowls  will  eat  up  clean.  Green  feed, 
stock  beets  and  range.  No  corn  is  fed 
except  for  fattening  purposes.  The  mash 
is  mixed  with  milk  and  no  meat  is  fed 
unless  the  supply  of  milk  runs  short  when 
a  small  portion  of  best  grade  of  beef 
scraps  is  added  to  the  mash.  Formula 
for  mash:  Two  parts  bran,  one  part 
ground  barley,  one  part  mids. 

System  of  Chick  Feeding. — Dry  chick 
feed  at  first,  then  mash  and  chick  feed. 
The  mash  for  the  chicks  is  the  same  as 
for  mature  fowls  except  that  it  is  mixed 
with  ground  stock  beets  instead  of  with 
milk  or  water.  This  idea  is  original  with 
Mr.  Blanchard  and  he  finds  the  beets, 
which  moisten  the  mash  sufficiently,  pre- 
ferable to  either  milk  or  water  for  the 
purpose.  He  feeds  the  milk  in  the  form 
of  curd  to  the  chicks. 

His  output  of  eggs  are  sold  by  yearly 
contract  to  the  hatchery  at  5  cents  per 
dozen  above  the  ruling  prices  for  "ex- 
tras." He  estimates  that  his  average 
yearly  profit  per  hen  above  cost  of  feed 
is  $1.50. 

Though  his  houses  for  laying  and  roost- 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  thst  the  Poultrymen  use  more 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS 


than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  Is  the  Incubator  for  you  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you. 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator ' 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INO.      PETALUMA,  CALIF  .  U.  S.  A. 
AWARDED  GRAND  PRlZt  ALASKA-VUKON  EXPOSITION 


PETALUMA  POULTRY 
AND    LIVE  STOCK 


FOOD  BLENDER 


Blends  your  food  to  a  mash  as  wet  or  dry  as  you  want  it  in  two  minutes. 
Operates  with  the  cheapest  reliable  and  simple  power  on  earth. 


Operated  easily  with  aS-H.P. 
Corliss  engine. 

Works  without  watching. 

Saves  time  and  trouble. 

Mixes  meal  for  ,'{000  fowls 
or  20  cows  in  just  two 
minutes  time. 


The  Petaluma  Poultry  and  Stock  Blender  is  sold  separate  or  attached  to 
engine,  to  suit  purchaser.    Works  easy— always  in  order. 


THE  CORLISS  OAS  ENGINE 

Built  In  several  sizes,  is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  Eastern-made  engines. 


Write  us  for  details  of  either  Food  Blender  or  Engine. 

CORLISS  GAS  ENGINE  COMPANY.    PETAIUMA.  CAI. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 
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ins,  are  cheap  and  simple  affairs,  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  spared  no  expense  in  build- 
ing large  warehouses  for  storing  grain, 
substantial  brooder  houses,  etc.  Each 
season  when  grain  is  cheapest  he  lays  in 
the  year's  supply  which  often  exceeds 
$fiO00  in  value.  By  this  means  the  cost 
of  wheat  averages  about  $1.70  per  ctl. 

The  H.  A.  George  Ranch. 

Throughout  the  Petaluma  district  and 
far  beyond  it.  the  George  Brothers  have 
a  reputation  for  sound  methods  and  sue 
cessful  results.  We  learned,  but  not  from 
themselves,  that  in  the  eight  years  they 
were  in  partnership  in  poultry  raising 
they  cleared  $14,000  on  market  eggs  and 
poultry.  Their  business  and  ranches  are 
now  separate  but  the  success  of  each  is  a 
permanent  affair. 

10,000  half-grown  White  Leghorn  birds 
ranging  on  a  green  meadow  is  a  sight 
worth  coming  miles  to  behold  Yet  this 
was  in  evidence  last  March  on  the  George 
Ranch  out  Two  Rock  way,  and  caused  no 
comment  in  the  land  of  chickens. 

Here  is  another  of  those  pretty  homes 
builded  by  the  White  Leghorn.  Every 
where  on  this  model  plant  the  air  of  neat 
ness  and  thrift  bespeaks  good  manage- 
ment and  prosperity.  Mr.  George  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  proper  hatching  and 
b'ooding  of  the  chicks — this  is  at  the 


tu re  fowls  are  fed  grain  at  night. 

Mr.  George  affirms  that  one  dollar  profit 
per  hen  above  feed  is  a  fair  estimate  for 
ordinary  stock  kept  under  good  condi- 
tions. 

Though  Mr.  George  started  the  poultry 
business  $200  in  debt,  he  says  it  is  a 
mistake  to  state  that  anybody  may  start 
on  nothing.  It  means  exceeding  hard 
work  and  much  privation  to  start  with 
little  capital  and  requires  mighty  good 
management  and  close  calculation  to  work 
into  a  success.  However,  he  believes  that 
any  one  who  is  a  hard  and  steady  worker, 
if  he  sticks  to  it.  will  make  a  success  of 
the  business.  He  will  make  mistakes, 
but  if  he  perseveres  and  profits  by  his 
mistakes  he  will  learn  by  experience — the 
only  reliable  knowledge  to  work  on.  For 
success  in  the  poultry  business,  99  per 
cent  is  just  hard  work,  and  1  per  cent  may 
be  due  to  talent,  luck,  or  what  you  please. 


Poultry  Notes. 


TRICK    OK    CIIK'KKNS  SOARS. 

A  dispatch  from  Chicago  says:  Chick- 
ens sold  at  19c.  a  pound  in  the  South 
Water  street  market  today.  This  is  the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  here  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  John  Foley,  a  vet- 
eran trader,  said,  "The  scarcity  of  chick- 
ens this  year  has  been  the  talk  of  the 


Corner  of  5-Acre  Meadow  on  the  H.  A.  George  Ranch, 
Where  10,000  3-Months  Old  Chicks  Ranged. 


very  root  of  success.  He  has  gone  back 
to  the  old  system  of  brooding  after  a 
brief  trial  of  the  distillate  burner. 

Hatching  the  Chicks. — The  secret  of 
successful  incubation  is  in  keeping  an 
even  temperature  at  the  proper  degree. 
The  position  of  the  thermometer  must  be 
considered — whether  it  be  above  the  egg, 
on  the  egg  or  slipped  down  between  the 
eggs. 

Brooding  the  CHICKS. — The  most  im- 
portant point  is  in  keeping  an  even  tem- 
perature— never  allowing  the  chicks  to  be 
chilled  or  overheated.  If  this  point  is 
secured  it  makes  little  difference  about 
the  style  of  brooder.  At  first  have  the 
temperature  under  the  hovers  from  95  to 
97  degrees.  Drop  one  degree  a  day  till 
the  temperature  reaches  S5  degrees.  The 
condition  of  the  weather,  however,  must 
be  considered.  If  windy  and  damp  a  high- 
er temperature  is  required;  if  calm  and 
mild,  a  lower  one. 

Feeding  the  Chicks. — The  chicks  are 
given  for  the  first  few  days  steel-cut  oats 
and  moistened  mash,  then  cracked  grains 
and  mash.  Formula  for  chick  mash:  2 
sacks  bran,  1  sack  shorts.  1  sack  coarse 
corn  meal,  5  gallons  beef  scraps.  2  quarts 
powdered  charcoal,  cup  salt.  This  mix- 
ture is  moistened  with  milk  or  water  with 
chopped  fresh  green  feed  addeu.  Grain  is 
always  accessible  to  the  young  stock  and 
mash  feed  once  a  day.  His  Leghorn 
cocKerels  average  2  pounds  at  3  months 
old. 

Formula  for  Hen  Mash. — Two  parts 
shorts,  1  part  mids.  1  part  bran,  1  part 
cracked  corn.  1  part  rolled  barley,  with 
charcoal,  salt  and  pepper  added.  The  ma- 


trade.  The  only  reason  for  the  shortage 
of  the  supply  that  I  can  see  is  the  high 
price  of  eggs.  Poultry  raisers  evidently 
think  it  folly  to  kill  the  hen  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs.  However,  buyers  seem 
as  eager  to  take  hold  at  the  19c.  level  as 
if  prices  were  normal— around  12  or  13 
cents." 

That  from  the  great  poultry  section  of 
the  Middle  West!  It  follows  that  there 
will  be  an  uplift  of  still  larger  propor- 
tions in  poultry  prices,  both  east  and 
west  of  that  section.  Already  the  soaring 
prices  for  market  poultry  has  tempted 
some  of  the  big  egg  farmers  of  Petaluma 
to  sell  oft  a  large  number  of  their  hens 
usually  kept  over  another  year.  From 
a  correspondent  in  Kern  county,  near 
Bakersfield,  last  week  we  received  the 
following  report:  "Just  before  the  holi- 
days a  contract  was  made  with  a  certain 
firm  to  supply  them  with  from  150  to  200 
chickens  per  week  at  the  rate  of  25c.  per 
pound  live  weight.  Roosters,  capons,  pul- 
lets, hens — all  at  the  same  price.  Our 
capons  weighed  from  fi  to  8  pounds  and 
some  of  the  old  nens  weighed  8  pounds." 

Sure,  there  is  money  in  market  poultry 
at  25c.  per  pound  live  weight,  and  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  above  facts  ought  to 
discourage  that  gloomy  prognostieator 
who  sees  the  finish  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness from  overproduction.  The  more 
poultry  products  raised  the  brisker  the 
demand  and  the  higher  the  price. 


the  corning  poultry  association. 
At  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Corn 
ing,  California,  on  the  2d  of  April,  a 
poultry  association  was  organized  to  be 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SEC  Y  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


CROLEY'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 


Have  stood  the  test  of  time.  All  progressive  dealers  sell  them.  If 
yours  does  not,  write  us  for  information,  prices,  etc.,  or  anything  in 
which  you  may  be  interested. 

We  are  agents  for  the  products  of  the 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
Lee's  Egg  Maker,  in  pails  and  packages 
Lee's  Lice  Killer 
Lee's  Germozone,  etc.,  etc. 

We  specialize  on  the  following: 

Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Infant  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Red  Star  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Scratch  Feed 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
Croley's  Ground  Green  Bone 

Croley's  Standard  Meat  Meal 
Croley's  Pure  Blood  Meal 

Croley's  Granulated  Poultry  Charcoal 
Croley's  Granulated  Hard  Eastern  Oyster  Shell 
Croley's  Hen  Teeth  Grit 

Croley's  Improved  Pioneer  Egg  Maker 
Croley's  Blue  Star  Egg  Food 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy 

(This  Is  a  remedy  that  absolutely  cures  i 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY 

PIONEER  POULTRY  FOOD  MANUFACTURER 
661-667  Brannan  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  the  best  Pigeon  Food  on  earth 
Smith's  Plump  Squab  Pigeon  Food,  $3.25  per  sack 


The  Arenberg  Patent  Brooder  Stove. 


PATENTED 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  CHICK 
BROODING 

Stove  and  Oil  Burner  Combined;  Can 
be  used  in  any  house  anywhere,  at 
less  expense,  and  attain  a  more 
certain  and  uniform  heat  than  any 
other. 

All  successful  poultrymen  have  them. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULAR 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Manufacturer, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warrjnted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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known  as  the  "Corning  Poultry  Associa- 
tion." The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: George  F.  Atkins,  president;  W.  C. 
Smith,  first  vice-president;  F.  R.  Close, 
2d  vice-president;  E.  L.  Randall,  secre- 
tary; W.  B.  Woodson,  treasurer. 

Secretary  Randall  writes  as  follows: 
"After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  poul- 
try industry  of  Tehama  county  and  north- 
ern California,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  make  arrangements  for  holding  an 
up-to-date  poultry  show  for  the  latter 
part  of  1910. 

"Sometime  ago  in  a  well  known  paper 
we  saw  the  statement  that  probably  there 
were  not  15  flocks  of  thoroughbred  poul- 
try in  the  Sacramento  valley.  There  are 
thousands  of  thoroughbred  fowls  right 
here  in  Corning  which  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  poultry  centers  in 
California,  and  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try this  year  will,  from  present  indica- 
tions, more  than  double,  as  the  climate, 
soil  and  conditions  are  ideal  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry." 

We  congratulate  the  poultry  raisers  of 
Tehama  county  upon  their  association, 
and  the  association  upon  the  success 
which  we  see  ahead  for  the  coming  show. 
Every  such  organization  conducted  by  en- 
thusiastic members  working  harmonious- 
ly together  is  a  center  of  new  life  and 
interest  for  the  industry  which  results  in 
Defter  poultry  for  the  community  and 
more  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  for  the 
poultryman. 


Guinea  Fowls  and  Egos. — Breeders  of 
guineas  should  let  the  fact  be  known 
through  these  columns  as  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  for  the  eggs  and  stock  of 
this  class  of  fowls. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

Hog  and  chicken  business.  Ranch  now 
paying  profit.  Address 

S.  F.  S., 

3200  Encinal  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord.  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5,  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINOH AM, 
Mlddletown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


WE  have  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Supply  House  on 
the  Const.    Ask  for  our  Catalogue  A.    It  is  free. 

Berrar  &  Robertson 


102  E.  Santa  Clara  St. 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Our  Output  is  90.000 
Chicks  per  Month 


THE  BIHN  HATCHERY 

Successors  to  Bihn  Bros. 


Wm.  Bihn 
J.  L.  White 


WE  STAND  ALONE 

In  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Bodega  Ave. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-lm proved, 
8100  acre  up.  One-flth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday's  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Heuel  Station,  Between  Petalnmt  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNER  &  DORWARO 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Petalnma.  Cal. 


You//  /i/Ce  this  fence 


It  is  Warner  Junior  Poultry  Fence 

made  just  as  the  picture  shows  of  No.  18  galvanized^ 
wire.woven  close  at  the  bottom  (1&  inches)  and 
graduated  up.  Used  as  a  chicken  fence  it 
holds  every  small  chick  in.  When  \ 
around  an  orchard  it  keeps  rabbits  out.  So  sturdy 
it  stands  alone  without  top  boards.  Comes  in 
three  heights,  3, 4  and  5  feet.  This  fence 
is  1  y5  times  as  strong  as  netting,  and 
would  be  more  economical  than 
netting  if  it  cost  more;  but 
you  can  buy  it  for  less. 

Your  dealer  will 
supply  you.  or 
write  to 


The  Western  Equipment  Co., San  Francisco: 
B.  F.  Kierulft.  Jr.  Ct  Co..  Loi  Angeles. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 
Warner  Fence  Co.* 
Ottawa,  Kans.    Pueblo,  Colo. 


The  Home  Circle. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation. 
No  corners  to  crowd  Into,  no  sweating, 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  care  of  little 
chicks  a  pleasure  with  it  because  the 
results  are  better  than  with  any  other. 
A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan. 
25,  the  coldest  weather  California  ex  perl 
enced  in  40  years,  is  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
Easiiy  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of 
chicks.  Call  and  see  them  In  use.  Capac- 
ity 100.   Price  $6.00.   Freight  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

C.  A.  DY8LE,  Graton,  Cal. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding   Ilutter  Carton,  I'nniffint'd 
on  Inside. 
Especially  for  Creamery  Use. 


We  svnut  the  Egg  Case  Filler  Trade 
of  tin*  Pacific  Const. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISBES 


ALL    FOR   THE   FRUIT  GROWER. 


Paraffined  on  the  inside — made 
light  nnd  tliirnhle.  Just  the  thing 
for  clean  nnd  safe  delivery.  Prices 
low. 

ASK  US  BY  MAIL 


E.  F.  ADAMS,  362-64  MAIN  STREET,  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  ar<* 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-cgg  size,  85-50 
Cycle  Brooder, 
60-egg  size,  $8.00 
The  Philo  System— 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Elmira,  New  York.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Western  Office  :  9  Madison  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capaci'y  36,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery,  any  variety.  Chicks 
will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street.      ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 


WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.-SPE  IAL  SALE  for  16 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3  00  NOW  81.50,  85.00  NOW  8260,  Hens 
NOW  81.75  and  8i.60,  Cockerels,  $2.00  and  81.00. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  tiara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHOKN   EGGS.     Splendid  layers. 
81.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  ill  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN   Egg   and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 


The  Man  Who  Wins. 


The  man  who  wins  is  an  average  man; 

Not  built  on  any  peculiar  plan, 

Not  blest  with  any  peculiar  luck; 

Just  steady  and  earnest  and  full  of  pluck. 

When    asked    a   question   he   does  not 
"guess" 

He  knows,  and  answers  "no"  or  "yes"; 
When  set  a  task  that  the  rest  can't  do. 
He  buckles  down  until  he's  put  it  through. 

Three  things  he's  learned:    that  the  man 

who  tries 
Finds  favor  in  his  employer's  eyes; 
That  it  pays  to  know  more  than  one  thing 

well ; 

That  it.  doesn't  pay  all  he  knows  to  tell. 

So  he  works  and  waits,  till  one  fine  day 
There's  a  better  job  with  bigger  pay, 
And  the  men  who  shirked  whenever  they 
could 

Are  bossed  by  the  man  whose  work  made 
good. 

For  the  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who 
works, 

Who  neither  labor  nor  trouble  shirks. 
Who  uses  his  hands,  nis  head,  his  eyes; 
The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  tries. 

— Charles  R.  Barrett. 


Time  Table  for  Cooks. 


The  following  valuable  table  of  time 
for  the  boiling  of  vegetables  will  be  of 
use  to  many  cooks: 

Asparagus,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Beans  (shell),  1  to  2  hours. 

Beans  (string),  2  hours. 

Young  beets,  45  to  60  minutes. 

Carrots,  40  minutes. 

Cabbage,  30  to  45  minutes. 

Onions,  30  to  45  minutes. 

Parsnips,  30  to  45  minutes. 

Peas,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Spinach,  15  to  30  minutes. 

Tomatoes,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Turnips,  2  to  3  hours. 

— Exchange. 


Household  Hints. 


When  frying  potatoes,  drippings,  if 
they  have  been  carefully  saved,  are 
equally  as  good  as  butter  and  much  less 
expensive. 

Stiffly-starched  muslin  bags  in  which 
to  put  woolens  in  the  spring  will  keep 
them  unharmed  by  moths,  if  they  are  free 
from  them  when  put  in  and  if  the  bags 
are  tightly  closed. 

A  penny  lies  on  our  breakfast  table 
each  morning  for  the  child  who  is  there 
first,  neatly  washed,  dressed  and  combed. 
It  works  better  than  a  scolding  for  the 
one  who  is  late. 

Spread  down  some  newspapers  on  which 
to  kneel  when  you  are  planting  (he  gar- 
den or  flower  beds.  They  may  save  you 
a  cold  or  rheumatism  in  your  knees,  be- 
sides keeping  your  dress  clean. 

To  can  asparagus:  Tie  it  in  bundles, 
each  the  size  to  fit  in  a  jar,  and  cut  off 
the  stem  end  so  that  the  bundles  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  jar.  Lay 
them  in  a  saucepan,  putting  in  the  cut- 
off ends  also.  Boil  until  they  begin  to 
be  tender,  but  not  soft.  Take  out.  untie, 
and  fit  into  the  jars,  stem  end  down.  Set 
each  jar  on  a  perforated  board  in  a  boil- 
er. Put  in  the  small  pieces  cut  off;  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  for  each  bunch  to 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled  and 
divide  it  among  the  jars,  filling  up  with 
boiling  water  till  full.  Put  on  the  lids, 
but  not  the  rubbers,  pour  around  them 
hot  water  to  the  neck  of  the  jar.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  and  then  with  less  heat  boil 
steadily  for  half  an  hour.  Take  out  one 
jar  at  a  time,  remove- the  top,  put  on  a 
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new  rubber,  after  scalding  it,  and  screw- 
on  the  top.  When  all  are  done  go  over 
them  and  tighten  the  tops  if  needed.  Set 
upside  down  in  paper  bags  and  put  in  a 
dark  place.  Keep  standing  on  their  heads 
and  do  not  shake  more  than  necessary. 


"I  think  its  wrong  for  a  married  man 
to  gamble." 

"It's  worse  than  wrong — it*s  idiotic. 
His  wife  gives  him  fits  if  he  loses,  and 
confiscates  the  proceeds  if  he  wins." 


"As  I  understand  it.  they  have  lost 
their  money,  but  all  of  the  daughters  are 
able  to  earn  their  own  living  save  one 
who  is  most  idle  and  incompetent.  What 
will  become  of  her?" 

"She'll    have    to    get  married." 


Mistress — "I  don't  want  you  to  have 
so  much  company.  You  have  more  call- 
ers in  a  day  than  I  have  in  a  week." 

Domestic — "Well,  mum,  perhaps  if  you'd 
try  to  be  a  little  more  agreeable  you'd 
have  as  many  friends  as  1  have." — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


THE  MARKETS. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

There  is  no  stop  to  the  decline,  which 
lias  been  going  on  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
As  prices  go  down  the  more  demoralized 
the  market  gets.  On  account  of  the  In- 
dications being  so  favorable  for  a  large 
grain  crop  the  buyers  over  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  not  making  any  offers  for  the 
grain.  Those  in  position  to  know  claim 
that  the  large  crop  in  California  will  not 
materially  reduce  prices,  as  there  is  a 
shortage  of  grain  in  other  sections.  As 
this  is  between  the  season,  it  is  too  early 
to  fix  prices. 

California   Club   $1.70  @1.75 

Sonora    1.90  ©2.00 

White  Australian    1.85  ©1.90 

Northern  Club    1.75  ©1.80 

Northern  Bluestem    1.80  ©1.87% 

Russian  Red    1.70  ©1.75 

BARLEY. 

This  commodity  is  still  declining,  and 
the  buyers  are  only  contracting  for  barley 
to  meet  their  actual  needs.  Some,  who 
have  held  off  waiting  a  re-action  have  be- 
come discouraged,  and  are  either  pressing 
the  sales  or  intend  holding  until  next  sea- 
son. 

Brewing    1.30  ©1.32 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.30  ®1.32Va 

Common   Feed    1.25  ©1.27% 

Chevalier    1.30  ©1.50 

OATS. 

This  market  is  like  the  wheat  being  on 
a  gradual  decline,  and  with  practically  no 


Students  Winding  a  10  Worse  Power  Induction  Motor 


Polytechnic  College  of  Engineering 

306  Uth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
The  Greatest  Technical  School  of  the  West 

The  Only  College  in  the  United  States  that  Engages  in  Actual  Engineering  and  Construction 
Work.  Complete  Courses  in  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Architec- 
ture and  Drawing.  New  Machine  Shops.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Laboratories.  New 
Steam  and  Generating  Plant.    Send  for  Catalog. 


DAGGETT'S  OIL  BURNER 

FITS  ANY  STOVE 

Is  Safe,  Simple  and  Economical,  gives  a  Clean  Fire 
and  a  Clean  Move. 

Don't  waste  your  life  cutting  kindling,  carrying  coal 
and  cleaning  out  ashes.   Be  up  to  date  and  burn  oil. 
Daggett's  Oil   Burner  Is  the  only   successful  stove 
,  burner  made. 

Burns  the  cheapest  grade  of  Distillate. 

H.  M.  DAGGETT  1409  >-,i^oitiLeATO,thAve- 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 


YOU  CAN  ECONOMIZE 

By  saving  your  old  carpets.    We  make  them  over  into  beautiful  vari- 
colored fluffy  rugs.    Last  a  lifetime. 

Our  beautiful  rugs  made  from  old  carpets  are  bright  and  new  and  cost  but  a  trifle.    Write  us. 

DWIGHT  WAY  RUG  WORKS,  (Kerr  Bros.,)  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SAVE  YOUR  OLD 
CARPETS- 
LET  US  MAKE  THEM 
INTO  A 
BEAUTIFUL  RUG 


THE  COST  IS  TRIVIAL 

and  you  have  a  Floor  Ornament  that  will 
last  a  lifetime. 
CARPETS  CLEANED,  or  NEW  RUGS  made  from  any 
old  rags— a  "Thing  of  Beauty"  sure. 

CALIFORNIA  RUG CwS^wf!BaijSir 


LIPPIA  KILLS  MORNING  GLORY 

New  lawn  plant  chokes  and  smothers  dread  weed  in  short  time.  Not  a  pest  Itself,  and  after  death 
of  Morning  Glory  can  be  eradicated  if  desired,  by  a  single  cultivation.  Males  the  finest  of  all  lawns 
for  country  homes. 

Booklet  and  Price  List  on  application 

John  Swett  &  Son 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


oats  coming  in.  as  the  growers  refuse  to 
sell  at  the  present  low  quotations. 


©1.50 
@1.70 
ffil.67% 
01.60 


©  1.65. 

#1.80 
@1.75 

(0)1.85 
ifi  1.70 
@  1.55 


Hed.  feed    1.40 

Seed    1-60 

Gray    1.60 

White    1.55 

CORN. 

Another  decline  is  noted  in  corn.  The 
shipments  have  been  very  light,  and  those 
that  have  come  in  have  not  been  taken  up 
very  readily  by  the  buyers. 
Manchurian  Small  Yellow  ..  $1.60 
California  Large  White  ....  1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    1.80 

Egyptian — White    1.60 

Brown    1.45 

RYE. 

Rye  is  lower  and  neglected.  Offerings 
have  been  very  small  with  no  takers. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.85  @1.95 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  received  a  strong 
boost  in  the  last  few  days,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  gone  up  with  several  varieties, 
especially  in  the  pink.  These  beans  have 
gone  up  35  cents  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
Bayos.  per  ctl 

Blackeyes    4.' 

Cranberry  Beans    4.60 

Garvanos    2.50 

Horse  Beans    2.25 

Small  Whites 

Large  Whites   3.80 

Limas    4.35 

Pea 

Pink    5.15 

Red 

Red  Kidneys    5.50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  very  little  trading  going  on  in 
seeds,  as  the  planting  season  is  over,  and 
there  is  no  demand  for  these  commodities. 

Alfalfa    18     @19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©)  25. Ou 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    ©4  c 


$6.00 

©6.25 

4.75 

@5.00 

4.60 

@4.75 

2.50 

©3.50 

2.25 

©2.75 

4.50 

©4.75 

3.80 

©4.00 

4.35 

©4.50 

4.75 

©5.00 

<Ti  5.25 

6.75 

«i  7.00 

fi  5.7  5 

Flaxseed 


4%c 


Hemp    3%©  4%c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5 Vic 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  is  still  depressed,  and 
a  future  decline  is  expected,  although  the 
millers  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  are  try- 
ing to  boost  the  market  up,  but  with  wheat 
declining  the  way  it  has  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  flour  must  come  down  in  sympathy 
with  it. 

Cal.  Familv  Extras   $6.10  ©6.60 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  @6.50 

Superfine    5.10  ©5.40 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.50  ©5.80 
HAY. 

The  hay  market  for  the  past  week  has 
been  practically  void  of  new  features,  al- 
though considerable  consigned  hay  is  be- 
ing sent  here,  there  is  a  noticeable  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  shippers  to  dis- 
continue forcing  their  hay  in  this  manner. 
This  shows  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  to  put  their  hay  back  In  storage 
waiting  for  a  better  market  next  year.  The 
season  in  the  north  is  considerably  later 
than  our  grass  season,  so  that  there  has 
been  quite  a  heavy  demand  lately  from  the 
northern  States  for  local  hay. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17. 00®  19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    13.00©  16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00©  16.50 

Tame  Oat    13.00@16.50 

Barley    10.00@13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50©  13.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00®  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Quotations  remain  about  the  same  as 
last  reported  with  the  market  quiet.  Roll- 
ed barley  shows  a  decline  in  sympathy 
with  the  raw  material. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00  @  21.00 

Bran,  per  ton   27.00@28.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50  ©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    32.00@35.0O 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00© 28.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  lately  in  asparagus  has  been 
swamped,  so  that  the  market  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  canners  and  buyers.  Much 
asparagus  is  being  held  over  each  nislit. 
so  that  there  s  poor  stuff  bein^  peddled 
on  the  market,  hurting  the  sale  of  better 
grass.  Peas  and  rhubarb  have  been  In 
good  demand,  and  string  beans  have  been 
bringing  from  12  V&  to  20c.  a  pound.  Onions 
have  gone  up  since  last  reported  and  are 
in  good  demand. 
Onions- — Oregon  Yellow  .  .  . 

Australian   

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  lb  

Celery   

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  per  crate   

Rhubarb,  per  box   

Mushrooms,  per  lb  

Asparagus,  per  box   

Egg  Plant   

Lettuce,  per  crate   

Cucumbers,  per  crate   

Green  Onions,  per  box...... 

POULTRY. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  feather- 
ed stock  with  exception  of  squabs  and 
medium  size  broilers.  Fat  geese  and  ducks 
are  in  strong  demand  with  a  hungry  mar- 
ket. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00©  6.50 

Small  Broilers    2.50©  3.50 

Frvers    7.00@  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00®12.00 

Hens,  large    7.50©  8.50 

Small   Hens    5.00©  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown  ...     9. 50 @  1 1.00 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Large  shipments  over  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  strong  mar- 
ket. Several  loads  of  butter  have  been 
shipped  recently  to  Puget  Sound,  so  that 
there  is  no  surplus.  The  following  prices 
are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy 
Exchange: 


$  1.60© 

1.75 

4.00 

5@ 

8c 

3c  © 

6c 

7oc@ 

1.25 

50c 

2.25© 

2.75 

50c© 

1.00 

10@ 

20c 

50c® 

1.00 

20c® 

30c 

@ 

1.75 

75c@ 

1.25 

IOciTi 

55c 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  26V4c 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    25V4c 

Packing  Stock    24  c 

EGGS. 

Although  the  receipts  have  been  very 
large,  the  prices  have  maintained  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  holders  rushed  their 
eggs  in  during  the  wet  spell,  but  the 
general  majority  held  their  eggs  back  ex- 
pecting a  raise  like  that  which  happened 
last  week.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for 
cold  storage  stuff,  and  speculators  are  bid- 
ding against  each  other  to  obtain  it. 
California  (extras),  per  doz..  21  c 

Firsts    23V4c 

Seconds    22  c 

Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

This  market  is  weak,  with  an  active  sell- 
ing,   however,    of    California    flats.  This 
market  is  due  to  drop  any  time. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb. 

Firsts   

New  Young  Americas,  fancy.  . 

Oregon  Flats   

Oregon  Young  Americas  

Storage.  Oregon  Flats  

POTATOES. 

New  potatoes  are  easy  with  the  old 
dragging  heavy.  There  have  been  several 
large  shipments  of  the  new  potatoes  of 
very  good  quality. 

River  Whites    50© 

Salinas   Burbanks   $  1.30® 

Oregon  Burbanks    75© 

Sweet   Potatoes,   ctl   2.25® 

New  Potatoes    2@ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  few  boxes  of  cherries  come  in  each 
day,  and  have  been  bringing  about  $1  a 
pound.  The  strawberry  market  is  very 
strong,  and  although  large  quantities  are 
coming  in,  good  prices  have  been  main- 
tained all  week.  Apples  are  dragging 
along. 

Strawberries  - —  Longworths, 

per  chest   $13.00®15.00 

Large  varieties    8.00®  10.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box    60c@  1.30 

Choice    50c@  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Large  arrivals  of  oranges  have  come  in 
from  the  south,  but  they  sold  strong,  es- 
pecially the  smaller  and  medium  size  fruit, 
which  is  quoted  at  increased  prices  over 
last  week.    The  warm  weather  is  causing 


Oranges — 
Tangerin 
Navels,  1 


13  Uc 
13  c 
15V4<- 

19  c 

20  c 
19'4c 


80c 
1.45 

90c 
3.00 
4c 


limes. 

1.25® 

1.76 

2.251 

2.75 

2.00S 

2.25 

l.OOfo 

1.75 

2.00® 

3.00 

3.50(g 

4.00 

1.25® 

1.75 

5.50(g 

6.00 

2.50@ 

3.25 

Common 
Choice  Lemons 


Standard 
Limes  .  . . 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
Trade  is  quiet  in  all  dried  fruits,  with 
an  exception  of  figs  as  they  are  in  strong 
demand,  and  are  selling  very  fast.  Re- 
ports from  the  country  show  that  the  thrip 
has  caused  considerable  damage  with  the 
prune  crop  in  some  sections,  and  in  others 
the  prunes  are  spotted,  so  this  should  give 
a  healthy  tone  to  the  prune  market.  The 
damage  by  cut  worms  to  the  grape  vines 
should  also  have  the  same  tendency  in  re- 
gard to  the  raisin  market. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6     @  8  c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white   4    @5  c 

Apricots    9 

Peaches 


4Vi 


9  He 
6  c 
3  c 
8  c 


Prunes.  4-size  basis   2Vi( 

Pears    5  I 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2  ,@  2V4c 

Thompson  Seedless    2 Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas    l%c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

Nuts  still   maintain    their   former  price 

with  a  weak  market. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14V4@15  c 

IXL    13V4@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13V4c 

Drakes    10V4@11  c 

Languedoc    9V4©10Vtc 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1   12V4@13  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8V4@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  choice  honey  is  about  cleaned  up. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beint, 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Douglas  2188. 


THE  A.  VAN  DKR  NAl.LKN  Ht'HUOL 
of  Practical  Civil.  Electrical,  Ml  lng  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1864.  Occupying  their  own 
bulldli  g  workshop  and  laboratoi  ies.  Open  all 
year.  Great  demand  for  ex-Btudents  In  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  51st  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


April  23, 1910. 
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33!' 


and  the  market  is  waiting  the  reports 
from  the  new  crop. 

Comb    10    @15  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   7     @  7%c 

Extracted,  Amber   5%@  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4%c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%@30  c 

Dark    23     @27  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  dull  with  many  of  the  hop 
handlers  quoting  prices  slightly  lower 
than  those  given  below. 

1909  crop    18      ©24  c 

1910  contracts    15     @17  c 

WOOL. 

The  current  wool  trade  is  dull.  The 
world's  supply  is  far  below  requirements 
and  the  1910  clip  is  not  large  enough  to 
materially  justify  lower  prices.  Substitu- 
tion and  the  use  of  by-products  are  against 
the  price,  but  there  are  more  backs  to 
cover  and  more  clothes  to  make,  hence  the 
price  is  bound  to  steady  itself. 

Southern    12     @14  c 

Middle  Counties    17     @18  c 

Northern    19     @21  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

The  lamb  market  received  a  sudden  jolt 
by  increased  importations  from  the  south. 
This  broke  the  market,  which  will  take  at 
least  three  weeks  to  mend.  Beef  is  strong 
with  hogs  slightly  lower,  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity, due  to  many  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  higher  prices  and  are  rushing  to  the 
market  unfinished  stuff. 

Carcass  prices: 
Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   9  c 

Cows    7%c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    11  %c 

Ewes    10V4C 

Lambs    1 1  y>  <&  12  y2c 

Hogs,  dressed    131/^@15  c 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   5     @  5%c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  %  @  4%c 

No.  2    4%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  2%c 

Calves:  Light    5%®  6  c 

Medium    5%@  5y2c 

Heavy    4     @  4%c 

Sheep  wool: 

Small  prime  weathers    6%@  7  c 

Large  prime  weathers    614(5)  6%c 

Ewes    6     #  6»/2c 

Shorn: 

Small  prime  weathers    5     @  5%c 

Large  prime  weathers    5     @  5l4,c 

Ewes    5     @  5i4c 

Lambs,   spring    6     @  6%c 

Hogs:  Grain  red,  100  to  150  lbs.    9%@10  c 

150  to  250  lbs   10  @10%c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

The  high  market  is  weak,  but  the  same 

old  prices  are  maintained. 

Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  11  @12  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10  @11  c 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  @  9M>c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  @  9%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...     9     @  9^c 

Kip    10%@ll%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    7     @8  c 

Veal    14     @15  c 

Calf    14    @15  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18     ®19  c 

Dry  Bulls    15     @16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20     <g>22  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23     @24  c 

Fall  Lambs    50     (5)75  c 

■Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35@  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  .     1.10(5)  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c@  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20@  35c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  very  strong  with 
anything  that  can  walk  bringing  good 
prices.  Horses  are  very  scarce  in  the 
country,  in  fact  a  carload  came  in  from 
Omaha  and  was  gobbled  up  immediately 
by  the  anxious  buyers.  The  following 
prices  refer  to  smooth,  short  coupled  ani- 
mals, and  not  long,  gangly  horses  or 
mules,  $25  to  $50  can  be  added  to  the  quo- 
tations for  matched  spans.  Desirable 
drafters,  1700  lbs.  and  over,  1300@$350; 
light  drafters,  1550  to  1650  lbs.,  $300©$350; 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs.,  $250<5>$300;  wagon 
horses.  125(1  to  1350  lbs..  $200  iff  $300 ;  de- 
livery wagon  horses,  1050  to  1250  lbs.,  $150 
@$20"0;  desirable  farm  mares.  1300  lbs., 
young.  $200,  old  mares,  $100(5  $150. 

MULES. 

Mules  are  at  a  premium  and  very  few 
can  be  obtained  at  the  current  prices. 
Many  farmers  are  forced  to  use  mules  be- 
cause the  laborers  which  they  get  can  not 
handle  horses,  without  injuring  them, 
hence  the  available  supply  is  about  bought 
up-   

Srjecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  19,  1910. 
The  tide  of  orange  prices  has  reached 
the  highest  mark  of  the  season  of  1909-1  n. 
and  the  tide  appears  to  be  still  rising.  In 
less  than  a  week  the  delivered  prices  of 
navels  has  risen  fully  50c.  a  box.  The 
asking  prices  at  this  end  have  not  risen 
in  proportion,  because  they  were  away 
above  the  market  until  the  boom  came, 
but  quotations  of  good  navels  have  gone 
up  from  15c.  to  25c.  a  box,  and  very  little 
stock  that  will  run  standard  as  to  sizes  can 
be  had  for  less  than  $1.85  a  box,  cash, 
California. 

The  rise  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
Apparently  the  packers  here  had  given  up 
the  hopes  they  so  strongly  entertained  up 
to  two  weeks  ago,  that  is.  that  prices 
would  go  up  in  April,  and  they  were  just 
readv  to  take  less  money  for  their  fruit 
than"  they  had  been  asking.  -  What  the 
•cause  of  the  boom  was  no  one  seems  to 
know.  Of  course  shipments  had  been  less 
than  for  the  previous  year  but  the  auction 
offerings  were  heavy  and  so  the  re-action 
was  surprising.  If  the  poor  stock  can  be 
kept  at  home  a  very  good  market  will 
prevail  until  the  close  of  the  season.  It 
has  been  stated  that  not  more  than  3500 


cars  of  navels  are  now  left  in  the  State, 
and  100  cars  a  day  would  clean  these  all 
up  before  the  end  of  May.  Whether  any 
frosted  stock  is  also  included  in  these 
figures  the  writer  does  not  know,  but  the 
amount  seems  too  small.  Last  vear  from 
date  to  the  middle  of  May,  5000  cars  of 
oranges  were  shipped  and  navels  were 
going  out  in  quantity  right  into  June. 

The  good  feeling  could  not  but  help  the 
seedling  deal  and  there  has  been  an  active 
demand  for  seeds  for  the  past  four  or  five 
days,  one  shipper  selling  over  20  cars  for 
$1.50,    cash,  California. 

Lemon  prices  still  hold  and  while  the 
cold  weather  in  the  East  may  hurt  the 
call  for  a  few  days,  this  will  hardly  be 
noticeable  as  the  greater  part  of  the  buy- 
ing has  been  for  store.  The  favorite  ask- 
ing prices  for  lemons  this  week  is  $2.75 
for  extra  choice  grades,  and  from  that  up 
to  $3.25  for  what  few  fancy  there  are  on 
hand.  A  few  cars  sold  this  past  week  at 
$2.50,  cash,  a  box,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
pick  up  much  stock  at  this  figure.  The 
foreign  lemons  available  for  the  next  30 
days  are  200,000  boxes  as  against  170,000 
at  this  time  last  year  and  270,000  in  1908. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  are 
13,688  cars  of  oranges  and  2028  cars  of 
lemons.  To  same  time  last  season,  16,556 
cars  of  oranges  and  2396  cars  of  lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  notice  published  in  our  issue  of 
April  2d,  regarding  L.  C.  Martin  being 
no  longer  in  our  employ,  no  reflections 
were  intended  upon  his  financial  integ- 
rity. 


The  Henderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Oakland,  who  is  making  a  specialty  of 
fruit  ladders,  is  carrying  an  attractive 
small  advertisement  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  This  being  the  season  when  hor- 
ticulturists are  looking  for  appliances  of 
this  kind,  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  this  announcement. 


Attention  is  called  also  to  the  liberal 
advertising  announcement  of  the  Poly- 
technical  Business  College  of  Oakland. 
Every  reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
knows  the  standing  of  this  excellent  in- 
stitution, its  departments  are  complete, 
and  its  course  of  study  being  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  pupils. 


The  Kresky  oil  burning  system  for 
brooder  stoves,  with  headquarters  at  Peta- 
luma,  California,  has  an  announcement  in 
this  issue.  Such  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  poultry  to  a  large  extent 
will  do  well  to  consult  this  advertise- 
ment. 


E.  W.  Jamison,  mechanical  engineer,  of 
Petaluma,  California,  model  maker  and 
experimentalist,  carries  a  card  in  our  pro- 
fessional directory.  Mr.  Jamison  is  a 
bright  young  man,  and  has  built  the 
models  for  several  agricultural  and  poul- 
try appliances. 


Note  the  advertisement  of  the  stock 
sale  of  the  Novato  Land  Co.  on  May  14th 
next.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of 
milk  cows  and  over  choice  livestock  will 
be  disposed  of.  Fred  H.  Chase,  of  San 
Francisco,  will  be  auctioneer  at  that  sale. 


L.  W.  Clark,  of  Petaluma,  who  is  prac- 
tically the  pioneer  hatchery  man,  carries  a 
small  advertisement  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  and  those  in  want  of  young  chicks 
in  any  number  should  consult  him. 


See  the  advertisement  of  the  Daggett 
oil  burner  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to- 
day. This  device  is  for  stoves,  bake 
ovens,  brick-kilns  and  the  like.  It  is  an 
exceptionally  unique  feature,  and  has  a 
reputation  of  being  a  money  saver  by 
those  who  use  It.  Mr.  Daggett  is  desirous 
of  securing  agents  throughout  California 
to  sell  these  devices. 


The  Hydro  Carbon  Light  Store,  200 
West  Santa  Clara  street,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, is  carrying  an  advertisement  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  manager 
of  this  business  is  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  is  an 
economist  of  light,  and  has  made  it  a  life 
study.  He  is  selling  devices  for  lighting 
the  home,  the  nature  of  which  are  eco- 
nomic features,  and  at  the  same  time 
money  savers.  It  would  be  well  to  see  Mr. 
Sawyer  or  write  him  if  you  are  interested 
in  improving  your  lighting  features  at 
home. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,.  318  Market  St.,  Snn  Franclxco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  124  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATEN1  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


all 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  8iz.es 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


Stoverc  :asolineKngines 
1W  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


W00D1N  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Koad  Sprinkling,  Wine,  ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Kotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engftnes  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

Semi  for  Catalogue — Mailed  Free, 


Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.    Cheap  but  Good 


I  'MAIN  anpIhowabE  m  >  Q 
SAWWflANCISCO,  CAL 

1  r 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
,        ^322B»5^^     any  size  and  quantity  of 
— 'e^  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Braze  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  BrasB,  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Castings, 
Cylinders,  Exhausts,  Gas  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  procesB  Is  sure  and  saves  you  60  to 
76  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.  Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  28, 1910. 


A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 

using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


Byron  Jackson  iron  Works 

San  Franclaco  and  Los  Angeles 


TtiyeWWSV  vs.  The  Water  Way 

THE  WATER  WAY.  Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  many 
hundred  builders  of  water  cooled  engines-they  are  all  alike— dlfter- 
inu  only  in  trade  name?  Price  is  the  water  cooled  man's  only 
inducement.  The  cheapest  engine  pays  the  manufacturer  the  largest 
prolits,  because  It  is  from  him  you  have  to  buy  your  repairs  and  pay 
his  price. 

THE  NEW  WAY  is  a  high  grade  Patented  Specialty— its  builders 
can  build  an  honest  engine  because  they  are  not  forced  to  cut  price 
and  sacrifice  quality— it's  guaranteed  to  operate  on  less  fuel,  to  he 
better  built,  to  do  more  and  harder  work  and  last  longer  than  any 
water  cooled  engine  ever  built. 
Why  risk  your  money  therefore  on  a  cheap  unreliable  water  cooled 
engine  when  the  same  money  spread  out  over  a  year's  time  will  get  an  absolutely  reliable 
fully  guaranteed  (Quality  Engine?    It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  CatalogG. 

HENSHAW,  BULKLEY  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


The  best  costs  less  In 

the  long  run. 
Huy  a  '•  New  Way.'' 


IN  CONSTANT  USE  FOR  15  YEARS. 


THE  POPULAR 

GREASE 
OF  THE  WEST. 

COMES  IN 
A  BLUE  PAIL. 


HUB 

(brand) 

AXLE 


THE  RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD  OF  MERIT 

IN  EVERY  CITY, 
TOWN  AND  HAMLET 
West  of  the  Rockies. 


Ask  your  Dealer.    He  is  selling  it. 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Pat.  Pending.  Write    for   Catalogue.      Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  PACIFIC  Rikai.  Pit  fin. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


F«ctorr  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Los  Angelea.  Cal. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  C< 

ind  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  w 


Ideal  Water  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

Sizes  \\  to  9  h.  p. — all  vertical  type — Speed  350  to  500 — 
base  of  engine  is  heavy  and  cast  hollow,  carrying  fuel — 
Speed  adjusted  while  engine  is  running;  Simple  in  con- 
struction; Distillate  or  gasoline  work  equally  as  well. 

We  oiler  you  this  engine,  assuring  you  of  satisfaction. 

LANSING    WHEELBARROW  COMPANY 

787  Folsont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Water  and 


California. 

ipes  with  Asphalturn. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Knglnes,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


schmeiser 
Automatic 

Derrick 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED  IS 
A  DOLLAR  MADE 

When  this  DERRICK  is  used  many  a 
dollar  is  saved  in  handling  your  hay. 

Stack  the  hay  in  the  field  and  later  haul  it 
to  the  barn. 

The  DERRICK  will  do  all  the  hard  work 
of  stacking  and  unstacking. 

For  descriptive  matter,  prices  and  terms, 
write  to-day  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

A  Barn  for  Convenience 
and  Economy. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Paul  Parker. 

Things  are  rated  in  these  progressive  days  ac- 
cording to  their  utility,  economy  and  convenience. 
It  is  getting  so.  that  the  farmer  bears  these  points 
in  mind  with  every  swing  of  the  hammer,  whether 
he  is  making  a  dog  house  or  a  bungalow. 

Some  years  ago  when  lumber  was  cheap,  fann- 
ers did  not  try  to  economize  <>n  lumber.  No  heed 
was  paid  to  the  amount  of  timber  in  a  structure, 
as  it  could  be  obtained  for  a  song,  but  times  have 
changed  and  the  lumber  has  gone 
skyward  with  a  crash,  so  that 
economy  in  the  use  of  lumber  is 
necessary  in  building  barns,  espe- 
cially when  heavy  scantlings  and  tim- 
bers are  at  a  premium.  Many  of 
these  old  fashioned  barns  are  being 
built  by  otherwise  progressive 
farmers,  who  forget  that  a  barn  can 
be  made  cheap  and  convenient,  as 
well  as  anything  else.  It  is  like  a 
farther  who  still  uses  a  single  plow 
instead  of  a  gang  plow  but  who 
threshes  with  a  combined  harvester. 

It  was  this  same  desire  for  con- 
venience, economy  and  utility  that 
caused  L.  P.  Denney  to  build  a  barn, 
shown  in  the  picture,  on  his  ranch 
near  Tulare  Lake.  He  wanted  a  barn 
that  would  hold  enough  feed  for  his 
300  cows  and  accommodate  640  acres 
of  alfalfa,  which  he  cuts  five  times 
a  year,  and  averages  over  two  tons 
to  the  acre.  He  found  by  elimina- 
ting the  heavy  scantlings  and  tim- 
bers, commonly  used  in  barn  con- 
struction, that  a  large  item  of  ex- 
pense would  be  cut  off,  so  he  had  a 
roof  built  which  was  self-support  in  g. 
scattering  its  weight  evenly  over  the 
foundations,  so  that  there  was  no  necessary  strain 
at  one  point.  By  eliminating  these  supports,  he 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  barn  one-fourth  and 
made  the  hay  easier  to  handle,  gave  no  place  for 
cow-webs  and  dust  to  collect,  and  saved  many 
steps  for  the  laborers  from  dragging  the  hay 
around  the  supports  when  feeding  the  cows.  The 
men  can  work  faster  and  accomplish  much  more 
in  this  new  barn  than  they  can  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned kind.  In  fact  Mr.  Denney  figures  a  saving 
of  $600  per  year  in  the  handling  of  hay  alone. 
This  is  an  important  item  in  these  days  of  scarcity 
of  labor. 

In  the  language  of  the  prize  fighter,  Mr.  Denney 
took  advantage  of  every  opening  which  presented 
itself  in  constructing  the  barn.  As  can  be  seen 
by  the  picture,  the  barn  was  built  over  a  huge 
pile  of  hay,  some  600  tons.  This  saved  a  large 
item  of  expense  in  doing  away  with  supports  and 
scaffolding  to  hold  the  lumber  and  carpenters 
doing1  the  construction  work. 


On  each  side  of  the  barn  are  sheds,  which  are 
used  as  cow  stables.  They  are  16  feet  wide,  and 
each  side  holds  120  cows.  The  floors  are  wood  as 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  sand  and  crushed 
rock.  AVhile  the  animals  are  being  fed  each  man 
milks  his  string  of  30.  When  this  is  done,  the 
cows  are  driven  out,  and  a  new  lot  of  cows 
brought  in.  which  are  fed  and  milked.  These 
sheds  get  all  the  sunshine  possible,  so  that  the 
milkers  can  see  what  they  are  doing  even  in  the 
winter  months.  The  wind  also  yets  a  clean  sweep 
at  them  so  that  all  odors  are  carried  away.  All 
manure  and  refuse  is  carried  from  the  sheds  by 
means  of  an  overhead  track,  which  runs  across 
the  corral  and  away  from  the  barn,  thereby  obvi- 


Building  the  Barn  Over  600  Tons  of  Hay. 


estimates  that  there  is  20  per  cent,  increase  in  its 
feeding  value,  besides  the  stock  eat  all  the  hay 
in  much  less  time  and  with  less  effort,  or  tax  on 
the  system. 

Since  chopped  hay  settles  very  closely  the  barn 
will  hold  600  tons  of  this  fodder.  Formerly  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  Mr.  Denney  has  been  unable 
to  put  all  his  hay  in  barn,,  but  has  had  t  tack 
it  over  the  fields.  When  the  ground  b  tme 
heavy  it  made  very  hard  work  for  both  man  ind 
beast,  but  with  a  barn  large  enough  to  hold  feed 
for  all  his  cows,  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than 
an  old  style  barn  with  a  much  smaller  capacity, 
he  has  made  ;i  great  saving  both  in  time  and 
money. 

.Mr.  Denney  also  saves  much 
money  in  irrigating  because  of  the 
peculiar  position  of  his  land.  It  juts 
out  into  Tulare  Lake  and  his  fields 
are  protected  by  hugs  dykes;  when- 
ever he  wishes  any  water  he  turns 
on  his  flood  gates  and  in  but  a  short 
time  his  checks  are  overflowing.  He 
estimates  that  it  costs  him  but  50 
cents  an  acre  per  year  to  irrigate 
his  land. 

Besides  ihe  300  cows  on  ihe  ranch 
there  are  150  head  of  hogs,  100  head 
of  stock  and  several  registered  bulls. 
.Mr.  Denney  does  not  believe  that  it 
pays  to  sell  alfalfa  hay  at  its  pres- 
ent price  per  ton,  when  so  much 
more  can  be  obtained  for  it  by  feed- 
ing it  to  the  cows  and  beef  stock. 


Searing  Completion,  Showing  Self  Supporting  Roof  and  Cow  Sheds 


a  I  iii  g  all  danger  of  contaminating  the  milk. 

The  barn  cost  but  $2300  although  it  is  150  feet 
long  and  36  feet  wide.  Mr.  Denney  figures  that 
he  saved  $-tr>0  in  lumber  and  labor  in  the  barn, 
and  as  about  25%  of  the  hay  stacked  in  the  field 
is  destroyed  he  saves  that  much,  which  amounts 
to  at  least  $1000.  The  saving  and  labor  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience  in  handling  the  hay,  Mr. 
Denney  figures  he  saves  $600  and  expects  the  barn 
to  fully  pay  for  itself  in  two  years'  time. 

It  took  50.000  feet  of  lumber  to  build  the  barn, 
and  150.000  shingles  were  used  in  putting  on  the 
roof.  After  the  billed  hay  is  used  up  Mr.  Denney 
expects  to  put  chopped  hay  into  the  barn,  as  it  is 
much  more  easy  handled  than  baled  hay,  costing 
about  one-third  less  than  baled  hay.  He  expects 
a  great  saving  in  that  regard.  He  intends  having 
the  hay  choppers  at  the  entrance  of  the  barn,  and 
the  chopped  stuff  will  be  blown  around  to  any 
point  where  it  is  desired.  Mr.  Denney  is  a  great 
believer  in  chopped  hay.    He  feeds  it  dry  and 


$40 
ket 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
cantaloupes  were  planted  this  sea- 
son in  the  Imperial  valley.  A  little 
more  than  one-half  the  acreage  of 
last  year,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  glutting  the  market.  Al- 
ready some  of  Ihe  cantaloupes  have 
ripened,  and  the  first  crate  was  sent 
out  last  Thursday,  and  was  sold  for 
The  first  crate  to  reach  San  Francisco  mar- 
arrived  on  April  27th. 


The  peach  crop  around  Visalia  will  be  heavy. 
The  apricot  crop  will  be  fairly  good,  while  the 
prune  crop  will  be  spotted.  Several  growers  have 
entered  five  year  contracts  with  the  canneries  at 
$25  per  ton  for  Tuscan  and  Phillip  Clings,  and  $20 
for  Lovels. 


One  acre  of  spineless  cactus  has  been  planted 
by  tire  Government  on  their  land  near  Willows. 
The  land  is  the  very  poorest  of  goose  land  and  if 
the  experiment  is  a  success,  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  land  are  to  be  put  to  good  use. 


A  recent  meeting  of  the  fruit  shippers  of 
San  Joaquin  county  decided  that  they  would  not 
purchase  any  fruit  f.  o.  b.  that  did  not  bear  the 
inspector's  stamp  as  approved  by  the  inspection 
committee  in  San  Joacpiin  county. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rkral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Apr.  26,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.ol 

38.82 

42.D1 

60 

14 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

16.78 

23. 05 

92 

50 

Sacramento 

.00 

12.14 

18.80 

88 

48 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

19.4.'. 

21.16 

87 

49 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.4!) 

12.17 

90 

44 

.00 

10.86 

8.78 

102 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

4.77 

8.  (53 

88 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20.  HO 

19.22 

96 

48 

Los  Angeles  . . 

.00 

12.63 

15.00 

101) 

50 

8an  Diego  

.00 

9.74 

9.48 

96 

52 

The  Week. 

Before  settling  down  to  their  regular  summer's 
work  the  elements  indulged  in  exercises  which 
must  be  counted  nothing-  less  than  sensational 
and  spectacular.  The  whole  North  American 
continent  was  their  playground.  A  great  bliz- 
zard lashed  itself  into  fury  in  the  northwest  and 
then  whirled  eastward  ami  southward  over  the 
Rocky  Mountain  regions,  the  great  valleys  of  the 
.Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  and  the  region  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  swept  southward  to  the  Gulf 
States,  carrying  snow  and  iee  over  half  the  area 
of  the  United  States  just  as  fruit  trees  were  as- 
suming their  summer  burden  and  the  vegetables 
for  half  the  population  of  the  country  were 
spreading  their  tender  verdure  everywhere.  Early 
reports  are  that  at  many  points  through  the  ureal 
.Middle  West  the  temperature  was  lower  than  for 
half  a  century  in  the  month  of  April,  and  that  all 
the  destruction  which  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  visitation  was  realized.  Estimates  of  the 
value  of  fruits  and  field  crops  destroyed  are  wide 
apart,  but  ^50.000.000  is  about  an  average  figure. 
Such  an  experience  really  amounts  to  a  sharp  and 
widespread  disaster. 

Contrasting  with  this  and  leading  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  elements  were  really  at  play,  from 
their  point  of  view  at  least,  is  that  the  tempera- 
tures were  as  much  above  the  normal  on  the  north- 
east and  southwest  coasts,  as  they  were  below  it 
in  the  central  areas.  From  as  far  north  as  New- 
foundland on  one  side  of  the  continent  there  was 
unusual  heat  and  from  as  far  south  as  California 
on  the  other  side,  there  was  something  like  the 
highest  temperature  experienced  since  records 
began.  Surely  these  things  are  sensational  and 
spectacular.  With  many  people  no  doubt  the  ap- 
proach of  llalley's  comet  would  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  startling  occurrences  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  comets  have  never  been  credited  with 
carrying  anything  cold,  and  the  mixed  gases  of 
which  comets  are  made  have  never  been  consid- 
ered to  constitute  a  freezing  mixture,  nor  cred- 
ited with  the  power  of  baking  vegetation  in  one 
place  and  freezing  it  in  another.  We  can  wait 
patiently,  therefore,  until  the  Weather  Bureau 
collects  its  data  and  explains  in  terrestrial  terms 
the  unusual  phenomena. 


In  connection  with  the  very  interesting  study 


of  the  effects  of  low  temperatures  upon  fruits  in 
bloom  and  early  development  which  will  be  found 
upon  another  page  of  this  issue  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  points  to  which  the  mercury  dropped 
at  various  interior  points,  according  to  current 
dispatches,  to  wit  : 

(ialesburg.  Ill  1.")  above  zero. 

Dubuque.  Ia  18       "  " 

St.  Louis.  Mo  17 

Unionville,  Ho  16      "  " 

Milwaukee.  Wis  18 

Chicago,  111  18      "  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  insistence  of  the 
telegraphers  for  an  "above  zero"  record:  their 
feelings  seem  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  that  much  below.  Nor  is  that  wonderful  for 
it  is  stated  that  the  St.  Louis  mark  sets  a  record 
for  any  date  after  April  20th  in  the  74  years  that 
records  have  been  kept  there.  If  one  uses  the 
temperatures  which  fruits  can  endure  after 
growth  has  started,  as  shown  on  another  page, 
with  these  records  of  what  they  passed  through 
according  to  the  figures  above,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  nothing  less  than  a  disaster  has  been  en- 
countered. Crops  even  of  what  are  counted  the 
hardy  fruits  must  have  been  destroyed,  for  if  we 
are  correctly  informed  it  has  been  an  early  spring 
and  not  only  fruits  but  field  vegetables  had 
started  out  confidently  to  all  the  surer  ruin.  It 
may  take  several  weeks  to  ascertain  what  has  ac- 
tually been  saved  from  the  wreck,  but  only  small 
fractions  can  be  hoped  for  and  a  practically  fruit- 
less summer  seems  unavertable  except  supplies 
can  be  brought  from  the  relatively  narrow  regions 
of  country  which  were  beyond  the  path  of  the 
blizzard  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  is  de- 
fended by  western  ocean  and  eastern  mountains 
from  blizzard  invasion.  It  looks  as  though  every 
pound  of  the  large  fruit  crop  which  California 
now  has  in  sight  would  be  required  at  unusually 
high  prices.  There  promises  to  be  a  keener  com- 
petition between  fresh  fruit  shippers,  canners 
and  driers  to  secure  supplies  to  fill  the  immense 
orders  which  they  will  receive.  It  will  be  not  only 
businesslike  but  humane  for  our  growers  to 
guard  and  promote  their  crops  with  all  diligence 
so  that  a  maximum  weight  of  good  product  can 
be  gathered  and  put  upon  the  market.  Probably 
every  early  vegetable  which  can  be  shipped  will 
also  be  in  sharp  demand.  Then1  will  be  a  scant 
time  at  the  East  until  a  new  crop  can  come  from 
later  plantings  and  even  this  will  be  handicapped 
by  a  late  start  probably.  In  small  fruits  there 
may  be  even  a  killing  for  the  season  as  will  be 
the  case  with  tree  fruits  and  grapes.  The  disaster 
is  painful  to  dwell  upon.  The  only  relieving  cir- 
cumstance is  that  the  country  may  be  more  glad 
than  ever  for  the  development  of  horticulture  in 
California. 


The  supreme  silliness  of  Dr.  Wiley  in  holding 
that  California  could  not  enter  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  with  wines  bearing  the  names  Port. 
Sherry,  etc.  without  using  the  cumbersome  and 
apologetic  word  "type"  in  connection  therewith, 
has  fortunately  been  done  away  with.  The  re- 
quirement was  as  ridiculous  as  it  could  lie  to  rule 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  could  not  make  codfish  lie- 
cause  that  product  belonged  to  Cape  Cod,  for  the 
production  of  codfish  is  just  as  close  to  Cape  Cod 
as  the  production  of  the  special  styles  of  wine  is 
to  the  cities  whose  conventionalized  names  they 
bear  in  the  trade.  It  is  satisfactory  that  this  non- 
sense has  gone  out  of  the  pure  food  regulations 
which  everyone  desires  to  honor  and  support.  The 
aggravation  about  it  is  that  one  man  with  such 
an  overwhelming  conceit  in  his  own  notion  has 
been  able  to  make  the  industries  of  a  great  State 
so  much  trouble  and  cause  them  to  make  such  an 


outlay  of  time  and  money  in  securing  a  triumph 
of  common  sense  and  reason.  At  a  hearing  in 
Washington  on  April  21,  the  California  claim  was 
effectively  presented  and  Secretary  Wilson  an- 
nounced the  ruling  immediately  on  conclusion  of 
the  hearing.  Port  and  sherry  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia are  to  be  permitted  on  the  market  as  "Cali- 
fornia port"  and  "California  sherry."  and  the 
addition  of  the  word  "type"  is  eliminated.  After 
this  announcement  Secretary  AVilsou  said:  "The 
pure  food  law  is  aimed  to  prevent  adulteration 
and  to  inform  the  consumer  just  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing. These  purposes  are  fully  attained  by  our 
ruling.  Technical  interpretations  that  serve  only 
to  injure  trade  are  farthest  from  the  intentions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 


The  Malaga  grape  is  an  easy  grape  to  grow  in 
California  and  as  Dr.  Wiley  cannot  now  insist 
that  it  be  called  "Malaga  type,"  it  may  become 
a  very  good  thing.  For  the  Malaga,  though  easy 
to  grow  and  to  handle  in  shipment,  is  not  a  A'ery 
high  quality  grape,  and  does  not  make  a  rich 
raisin.  Its  hardiness  is.  however,  a  great  advant- 
age and  its  free  bearing  even  in  hot  places  where 
some  higher  style  grapes  do  not  do  so  well  is  a 
great  advantage  to  producers.  It  is  something 
like  the  Ben  Davis  apple — easy  and  handsome. 
The  chance  is  now  in  favor  of  larjre  selling  of 
fresh  Malagas  to  displace  the  barreled  grapes 
from  Almeria.  as  they  come  from  their  musty 
beds  of  cork  dust.  Mr.  II.  A.  Sprague,  of  Fresno, 
has  been  looking  up  this  matter  in  the  East  and 
reports  that  the  cheap  prices  for  Malagas  last 
season  secured  wide  test  of  them  at  the  East  and 
he  believes  that  this  year  Malaga  shipments  can 
be  profitably  continued  all  the  season  and  not 
stopped  as  heretofore  when  the  Emperors  and 
Tokays  begin  to  move  eastward.  He  believes  the 
Eastern  cities  will  take  great  quantities  of  Mal- 
agas henceforth. 


On  the  opposite  page,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  have  tried 
to  state  the  facts  about  sacks  and  elevators  on 
this  coast.  Although  Mr.  Hill  has  taken  a  shot 
at  the  ultimate  desirability  of  elevators,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  go  ahead  with  the  building  of  old 
style  warehouses  for  grain  in  sacks  which  shows 
that  he  does  not  allow  his  talents  as  a  prophet  to 
interfere  with  his  regular  business.  The  an- 
nouncement is  that,  commencing  with  next  fall. 
Vancouver.  Wash.,  on  the  Columbia  river,  seven 
miles  from  Portland,  will  figure  in  the  grain  ship- 
ping statistics  of  Pacific  Coast  ports.  It  has  be- 
come necessary  for  the  Hill  railroads  to  provide 
warehouses  for  grain  to  be  brought  from  the  east- 
ern Washington  and  Idaho  wheat  fields  by  Hill's 
North  Bank  railroad  in  competition  with  the  Har- 
riman  line  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia 
fiver.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  North  Bank 
railroad  warehouses  are  to  be  located  on  the  Col- 
umbia river  four  miles  west  of  Vancouver,  where 
a  tract  of  215  acres  has  recently  been  purchased. 
Mr.  Hill  may  plan  so  that  he  can  put  steeples  on 
his  warehouses  later  but  nothing  is  said  about  it 
in  the  accounts  which  are  now  arriving. 


If  one  should  read  the  daily  papers  too  trust- 
ingly he  might  get  the  idea  that  asparagus  grow- 
ers are  sending  their  crop  to  the  garbage  crema- 
tories to  get  rid  of  it.  There  has  been  some  low 
grade  asparagus  burned  to  get  it  off  the  market 
after  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  city,  but  grow- 
ers do  not  indulge  in  paying  freight  on  things 
simply  to  get  them  to  burning  places — not  if  they 
known  it  beforehand.  And  some  people  are  scold- 
ing the  growers  for  not  giving  their  product  to 
the  poor  instead  of  paying  for  its  burning.  They 
forget  that  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  box  and 
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ship  things  and  when  he  is  getting  little  or  noth- 
ing out  of  a  crop  the  grower  is  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible shape  to  give  it  away.  If  the  crop  is  not 
saleable  he  will  cut  it  and  let  it  lie  because  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  it  to  secure  later  growth  which 
may  be  worth  something.  If  it  were  a  little  later 
he  would  not  cut  but  get  what  strength  he  could 
into  the  roots  for  next  year's  sprouting.  The 
whole  subject  is  being  made  sensational  by  the 
reporters  and  the  sentimentalists.  There  is  mighty 
little  asparagus  being  burned  and  much  of  that 
is  too  stale  to  be  edible  and  wholesome. 

Los  Angeles  county  is  the  richest  county  in 
California  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $596,879,- 
:}67  and  San  Francisco  is  next  with  taxable  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  .+5:{9,487,347.  Lest  distant 
renders  may  take  this  to  be  a  comparison  between 
two  cities  having  the  same  names  as  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  situated,  we  desire  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  agriculture  adds  notably  to  the  valu- 
ation of  Los  Angeles  county  because  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  of  Los  Angeles  lie.  in  several  di- 
rections, highly  improved  farming  lands  extend- 
ing from  20  to  -'50  miles;  furnishing  also  a  grand 
environment  for  a  dozen  or  more  cities  and  small 
towns  which  have  arisen  largely  on  the  basis  of 
profitable  rural  industries  and  delightful  rural 
life.  All  this  is  included  in  the  Los  Angeles 
county  valuation  while  San  Francisco  is  a  city 
to  the  edges  of  the  small  county  it  occupies — for 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  are  coin- 
cident and  co-extensive.  The  figures  given  above 
are  not  comparable  because  they  represent  differ- 
ent things:  in  the  one  case  a  mixture  of  rural  and 
urban  interests,  in  the  other,  urban  solely. 

When  California  products  get  into  such  de- 
mand in  distant  parts  that  the  people  who  desire 
to  buy  them  insist  that  their  trade  shall  not  be 
hampered  by  restrictions  of  any  kind,  then  the 
sale  of  our  products  is  "going  some"  as  the  boys 
say.  This  is  true  of  our  dried  fruits  in  Germany 
where  the  selling  interests  secured  withdrawal  of 
unreasonable  sulphur  regulations  by  going  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  demonstrating  that  sul- 
phuring is  not  inimical  to  the  public  health.  Thus 
they  secured  in  Germany  a  rational  understand- 
ing of  the  sulphuring  process  much  sooner  than 
we  have  been  able  to  attain  it  in  this  country. 
Quite  another  affair  but  in  the  same  line  is  the 
New  Orleans  attitude  toward  the  movement  of 
California  beans  and  peas  which  they  desire  to 
buy  from  our  growers.  We  recently  alluded  to 
the  claim  of  the  railway  that  they  were  buncoed 
by  the  New  Orleans  dealers  through  its  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  bean  trade.  These  dealers  do 
not  propose  to  abandon  their  contention  and  are 
still  appealing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  better  rates  on  beans  and  peas  from 
California.  They  demand  thus:  "That  we  be 
given  a  Hat  rate  on  carload  lots  of  beans  from 
California  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old  rates 
have  been  restored,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the 
7.")  cents  or  reduced  weight  as  was  in  effect  in 
other  competing  territories."  Our  New  Orleans 
friends  have  our  earnest  support.  We  have  the 
beans:   get  them  through  as  cheaply  as  you  can! 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Frosted  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  summer  and  fall  I  budded 
some  six-vear-old  seedling  orange  trees  and  trim- 
med them  back  clean,  when  they  started  to  grow, 
which  was  about  September,  in  most  cases,  we 
h;id.  as  you  know,  a  very  cold  December  and  these 
buds  were  killed  and  the  stocks  also,  though  they 
were  '2  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Yearling  trees, 
adjacent,  unprotected,  were  not  harmed,  excepl 


that  the  tenderest  young  growth  was  nipped  back. 
I  want  to  know  if  the  seedling  trees  first  men- 
tioned are  liable  to  throw  up  new  growth  from 
the  roots.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  trunk 
seems  to  be  dead,  the  bark  when  peeled  off  having 
the  odor  of  a  rotting  orange.  I  expect  I  had  bet- 
ter sow  off  these  dead  trunks  and  await  results, 
but  would  like  to  know  what  the  prospects  are.  I 
have  heard  of  orange  trees  being"  killed  to  the 
ground,"  but  supposed  the  roots  still  lived  and 
threw  up  new  growth,  but  so  far  these  trees  have 
failed  to  show  signs  of  life  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  trunk  does  not  appear  to  be  killed  and 
has  broken  out  in  new  growth.  Can  I  expect  any- 
thing from  these  trees  or  had  I  better  take  them 
out  and  put  in  new  ones?  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
your  comments  as  to  why  these  trees  suffered  and 
others  not. — Grower,  Hemet,  California. 

You  should  cut  back  your  frosted  trees  at  once 
to  sound  bark  below,  even  going  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  cover  the  stump  with  paint  or 
wax  to  reduce  evaporation.  It  should  have  been 
done  sooner.  It  is  true  that  tree  trunks  can  be 
killed  without  root  injury,  and  that  strong  shoots 
will  appear  from  below,  which  is  demonstrated  not 
only  by  California  observation  but  by  the  success 
of  the  Florida  people  in  restoring  even  very  old 
trees  which  had  been  killed  to  the  ground  by  the 
freezing  of  189").  Hut  one  does  not  usually  get  a 
very  good  tree  from  such  a  start.  If  several 
shoots  are  saved  and  tied  together  for  mutual 
support,  it  gives  you  sort  of  a  large  bush  which 
does  not  look  well,  even  if  it  is  productive.  If  all 
the  shoots  but  one  are  removed,  and  a  trunk  made 
from  that,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  blowing  off 
from  its  one-sided  attachment,  and  danger  also 
from  decay  in  the  root  from  the  old  stump.  Again 
in  starting  trees  in  this  way  from  the  old  root,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  bud  them,  which 
would  be  an  additional  trouble. 

On  the  whole  it  is  probably  better  to  start  again 
with  good  thrifty  budded  trees.  We  can  only 
guess  at  the  reason  why  your  budded  trees  were 
more  injured  by  freezing  than  the  young  trees  ad- 
jacent. It  is  possible  that  the  protection  of  the 
foliage  prevented  the  attainment  of  quite  as  low 
temperature  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  as  the  denuded 
trunks  were  forced  to  receive  through  their  lack 
of  such  protection.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
bare  trunks  were  gorged  with  sap  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  killed  by  freezing. 


No  Grain  Elevators  in  California. 

To  the  Editor :  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  were  grain  elevators  at  Port  Costa  and  per- 
haps other  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  I  find 
that  Dondlinger  states  that  "there  are  no  grain 
elevators  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  sacks  of  wheat 
are  often  simply  piled  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
One  is  inclined  to  question  the  economy  of  the 
whole  system  of  handling  wheat  in  sacks."  I 
shall  be  grateful  for  your  correction  if  I  am  in 
error.  Is  California  wheat  shipped  in  bulk  or  in 
bags  at  the  present  time? — Reader.  South  Africa. 

There  are  no  elevators  on  this  coast,  owing  to 
the  tact  that  hitherto  grain  cargoes  have  been 
acceptable  to  ship  only  as  sacked  grain,  because 
of  claimed  danger  of  shifting  cargo  and  disaster 
during  the  long  voyage  around  the  Horn.  If  one 
should  read  a  novel  by  Frank  Xorris,  entitled  the 
"Octopus,"  in  which  he  describes  a  man  being 
killed  by  smothering  in  a  grain  elevator  at  Port 
C.sta.  one  might  be  led  to  doubt  this  statement. 
But  there  never  was,  in  fact,  an  elevator  at  that 
point,  and  consequently  there  never  was  a  man 
killed  by  getting  under  the  spout  thereof.  Re- 
cently James  -I.  Hill,  the  great  railroad  man.  has 
advocated  the  construction  of  elevators  at  the 
North  for  bulk  shipment  of  grain  in  compartment 
ships,  but  that  is  only  a  proposition  which  has  to 
be  settled  later.  Answering  specifically  your  ques- 
tion, California  grain  is  shipped  in  bags  and  not 
in  bulk.  It  is  handled  in  sacks  from  the  separator 
to  roadside  or  riverside  storage,  to  the  loading 


point  into  the  ships  and  out  of  the  ships  on  the 
other  side — still  in  bags. 

Blasting  Hardpan. 

To  the  Editor:  In  planting  orange  trees  where 
hardpan  is  four  feet  from  the  surface  is  it  neces- 
sary to  blast  the  hardpan,  or  is  there.no  benefit 
derived  by  the  blasting.'    M.  O.  M.,  Oakland. 

If  there  should  be  a  good  available  soil  under  a 
shallow  layer  of  hardpan,  which  you  say  is  four 
feet  from  the  surface,  it  might  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  bore  into  the  hardpan  and  explode 
a  dynamite  cartridge  in  it.  But  if  your  good  soil 
is  really  only  four  feet  deep  and  hardpan  con- 
tinuous below,  probably  no  great  advantage  would 
result  from  the  blast,  although  it-  might  cause 
fissures  which  would  prevent  standing  water  in 
the  upper  stratum.  If  you  are  sure  of  four  feet 
of  good  soil  above  the  hardpan  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  growing  good  orange  trees,  if  you  get 
the  moisture  just  right  and  the  hardpan  slopes  in 
such  a  way  that  surplus  moiture  will  move  away. 
If,  however,  you  have  hardpan  at  different  depths 
on  the  tract,  so  that  it  may  really  make  basins 
which  will  hold  water,  you  are  likely  to  have 
trouble  from  accumulations  of  water  which  will 
not  only  prevent  the  roots  extending  to  the  full 
depths  of  the  soil,  but  will  also  cause  them  to  de- 
cay. Such  a  danger  could  be  removed  by  drain- 
ing the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet  with  tile,  in  order  to  prevent  accumulations 
at  any  point.  This  would  be  expensive  perhaps, 
but  you  would  be  sure  that  you  had  rendered  your 
four  feet  of  soil  safe  and  available.  If  you  trust 
to  blasting  you  will  have  to  wait  several  years  for 
the  trees  to  tell  you  whether  you  helped  them 
or  not. 


Those  Peach  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  In  looking  over  the  peach  trees 
in  this  vicinity  I  notice  a  great  many  trees  that 
have  put  out  very  small  leaves.  Such  trees  have 
very  little  fruit,  while  other  trees  that  have  had 
the  same  care  look  thrifty  and  are  loaded  with 
fruit.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause? — A  Subscriber, 
Ceres. 

The  general  causes  of  the  trouble  were  fully 
discussed  in  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith's  article  in  last 
week's  Rubal  Press.  Why  some  trees  are  hurt 
and  others  not  is  not  easy  to  explain,  except  that 
different  trees  are  in  different  degrees  of  vigor, 
and  this  may  be  due  to  the  difference  of  summer 
moisture  in  the  different  places,  or  to  what  is 
called  the  constitution  of  the  variety,  or  its  hardi- 
hood against  trying  conditions.  Trees  are  prob- 
ably something  like  men  in  this  respect  :  some  get 
sick  and  some  keep  fat  and  kick. 

Root  Knot  Treatment. 

To  tile  Editor:  By  reference  to  your  book, 
"California  Fruits,"  I  find  a  disease  of  trees  and 
vines  described  as  "root  knot."  and  you  suggest 
various  remedies.  I  find  my  two-year-old  peach 
orchard  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  affected  in 
this  way.  several  trees  having  died  before  the 
trouble  was  discovered.  Can  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture be  applied  any  time,  and  how  should  it  be 
applied?  Should  the  trees  be  dug  around  until 
the  roots  are  exposed,  then  cutting  away  the  knots 
and  applying  the  mixture?  You  also  speak  of  the 
bluestonc  as  best  to  apply  when  trees  are  dormant. 
Inasmuch  as  the  trees  are  so  young  would  it 
not  be  all  right  to  make  the  application  .if  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  now    -Reader.  Oakland. 

It  is  usually  better  to  treat  root  knots  during 
the  dormant  season.  We  would  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, on  young  trees  to  look  for  the  knots  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  removing  them  and  applying 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  canbe  done  with  a 
small  brush,  confining  the  application  to  the  area 
of  the  wound  itself.  The  bluestonc  injection  to 
kill  large  knots  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tree  and 
not  so  good  as  removing  them  cleanly  and  treating 
the  wound  with  Bordeaux. 
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Viticulture. 


ITALIAN-SWISS  CO-OPERATIVE  VITICUL- 
TURE IN  CALIFORNIA. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrea  Sbarboro  for 
permission  to  print  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
a  graduate  student  of  one  of  the  leading  Eastern 
Universities  which  he  prepared  at  our  request. 
The  inquiry  was  as  to  the  effort  at  eo-operative 
organization  of  the  Italian-Swiss  grape  growers 
in  this  State  and  their  standing  as  citizens  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Sbarboro's  answer 
naturally  takes  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative, 
for  he  was  himself  the  leader  in  the  affairs  which 
he  describes. — ElHTOU.  | 

In  1  SSI  I  had  the  honor  t  -gani/e  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony,  nearly  all  composed  of  Italian  vine- 
yardists  in  this  State.  I  formed  a  stock  company 
on  the  co-operative  plan,  each  stockholder  pay- 
ing -+1  per  month  per  share  for  $5  years,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  a  few  weeks  in  selling  2256  shares,  which 
brought  in  a  revenue  of  $2l2f>0  per  month.  The 
board  of  directors  served  gratutiously,  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  $10,000  in  the  treasury  we  pur- 
chased 1500  acres  of  land  at  Asti.  Sonoma  county, 
which  at  that  time  barely  supported  two  English- 
men and  500  slice]),  and  which  now  -rives  profit- 
able employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  over 
1000  people.  The  land  was  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  the  growing  of  fine  wine  grapes,  and 
as  Italians  are  nearly  all  grape  growers  at  home, 
we  decided  to  put  that  land  out  in  choice  wine 
grapes',  the 'cuttings  of  which  we  imported  from 
the  best  grape  sections  of  France,  Italy  and  the 
Rhine. 

The  result  was  that  the  wines  which  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony  produced  from  those  grapes  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  California  are  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  just  as  good  a  quality  of  wine  as  that  pro- 
duced in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  notable  that 
the  Tipo  Chianti  produced  in  California  from 
grape  cuttings  obtained  from  the  district  of 
Chianti.  Dear  Florence.  Italy,  now  sells  on  its 
merit  in  the  New  York  market  for  $2  per  ease 
higher  than  the  Chianti  imported  in  the  same  kind 
id'  llasks  from  the  original  Chianti  district  in 
Italy. 

The  Italians  in  California  are  generally  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  economical  and  saving  people. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  I 
organized  the  Italian  American  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  with  a  capital  of  $250.0110.  It  now  has 
assets  aggregating  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  since 
then  there  have  been  organized  in  this  city  also 
three  other  Italian  banks,  their  aggregate  assets 
amounting  to  about  $6,000,000.  The  Italian  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  were  the  first  to  show  their 
loyalty  to  the  city  by  immediately  commencing  to 
build  their  homes  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1006. 
There  are  now  about  100.000  Italians  in  the  State 
of  California,  one-half  of  whom  reside  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  surrounding  towns,  but  there  is 
no  Congestion  of  them  here,  as  most  all  of  them 
find  plenty  of  work,  and  many  of  them  live  in 
their  own  houses  with  their  families,  their  children 
attending  regularly  the  schools,  some  of  them 
graduate  from  colleges,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
make  very  good  citizens.  Those  in  the  country 
are  engaged  principally  in  horticulture  and  viti- 
culture, farming  small  tracts  of  land  both  profit- 
ably to  them  and  the  State.  They  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  vegetables,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  four  or  five  Italian  gardeners 
in  the  country  bwning  say  20  acres  of  land  and 
supplying  vegetables  for  20  to  30  miles  around 
them  to  American  farmers  who  own  large  tracts 
of  land,  but  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  have  any 
vegetables  whatever  on  their  premises. 

•  While  there  have  been  no  efforts  to  bring 
Italian  immigrants  to  California  on  a  large  scale, 
some  of  them  who  have  the  means  ami  enterprise 
gradually  drift  here  from  Italy  and  different  parts 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  all  soon  find  profitable 
occupation,  in  accordance  with  their  fitness. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know.  California  is  one- 
third  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  its  soil 
and  climate  are  identical,  and  every  product  of 
whatsoever  kind  produced  in  .Italy  grows  in  Cali- 
fornia just  as  good  and  just  as  abundantly.  We 


have  furthermore  in  this  State  besides  the  well 
known  gold  and  silver  mines  many  other  minerals, 
notably  fuel  oil.  the  output  of  which  is  growing 
vary  rapidly,  immense  timber  forests,  abundant 
water  from  the  mountains  for  electric  (tower,  and 
with  all  this,  while  the  kingdom  of  Italy  supports 
thirty-five  million  inhabitants,  California  barely 
contains  a  little  over  two  million  people.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  child  is  now 
born  who  will  see  California  inhabited  by  fifteen 
million  people,  and  that  within  the  next  hundred 
years  it  will  have  as  targe  a  population  as  Italy. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  from  time  to  time  bills 
proposed  in  Con  grass  tending  to  reduce  Italian 
immigration  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
means  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  puerile  in- 
deed. One  I  see  is  that  the  immigrants  shall 
know  how  to  read  and  write.  Now.  reforms  in 
Italy  only  took  place  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
ami  consequently  while  there  now  exists  compul- 
sory education  in  that  country  there  are  strong, 
healthy  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  read  and 
write:  but  let  me  tell  you.  sir.  that  these  men  make 
the  very  best  farmers  that  we  have.  It  is  not  the 
educated  yOung  man  who  will  have  the  patience 
to  hoe  the  land  and  stoop  down  to  pick  beans  and 
peas  from  the  early  morning  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. And  still  we  require  such  men  to  properly 
cultivate  our  land.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  while 
Canada  estimates  each  immigrant  is  worth  $1001) 
to  the  Dominion  and  invites  emigrants  from  all 
parts  by  sending  ships  and  bringing  them  to  Can- 
ada freely,  and  when  once  there  put  them  on  land 
to  cultivate,  furnish  them  with  houses,  tools,  and 
so  forth,  and  sell  them  the  land  payable  from  the 
crops   that    they   may   raise   in   the   future,  our 

legislators  at  Washington  should  place  any  im- 
pediments to  European  emigration. 

We  have  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  North. 
Middle  West  and  Southwest  which  invite  people 
to  develop  their  inexhaustible  resources.  We  can- 
not invite  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  because,  from 
the  experience  that  we  have  had  in  California,  we 
find  that  they  will  never  assimilate  with  our 
American  people,  and  consequently  never  make 
good  citizens:  but  the  European  from  whatever 
country  he  comes,  while  he  may  be  uncouth  on  his 
arrival,  will  eventually  generally  make  a  good 
citizen,  and  his  children  will  be  sure  to  become 
amalgamated  with  the  beliefs  of  the  American 
people  and  become  good  citizens  ami  increase  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  my  efforts  in  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony,  I  have  written 
two  books  (Hi  "True  Temperance,"  showing  the 
means  by  which  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the 
United  States — drunkenness — may  be  effectually 
removed  without  the  other  great  evil  of  prohibi- 
tion, which  does  not  prohibit,  and  without  hurting 
any  of  the  great  industries  which  now  give  such 
Large  revenue  to  the  people  and  the  government 

of  out  country. 

Concerning  this  effort  of  mine.  1  recently  re- 
ceived a  very  encouraging  letter  from  the  Hon. 
James  A.  Cooper,  judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals  of  California,  which  with  his  consent  I 
make  a  part  of  my  communication: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sbarboro:  I  have  read  with  greal 
interest  your  pamphlets  on  "True  Temperance." 
anil  the  observations  made  concerning  the  mod- 
erate use  of  wine. 

It  is  certainly  a  worthy  object  for  a  man  of 
your  experience  and  standing  in  the  Community 
to  do  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  people.  I 

believe  sincerely  in  the  main  lines  of  temperance 
as  discussed  in  your  pamphlets.    The  temperate 

zones  are  the  means  between  the  two  extremes; 
and  true  temperance  is  right  living  without  going 
to  the  extreme,  and  without  being  a  prohibitionist 
when  the  term  is  applied  to  drinking.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ayes,  in  all  civili- 
zations, that  some  beverages  used  are  used  as  a 
narcotic  to  excess,  lint  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  legislation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
trol and  manage  the  eating  and  drinking  and  per- 
sonal liberties  of  individuals.  I  believe  in  a  man 
exercising  his  Liberty  as  far  as  he  can  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  others.  The  object  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  protect  persons  and  property  and  con- 
stantly to  maintain  rules  for  Hie  protection  of 
society.  When  such  legislation  has  prevented 
drunkenness  open  and  notorious  so  as  to  offend 
public  sense:  when  it  has  prevented  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  to  infants  or  minors,  to  persons  whose 
minds  have  given  way  to  drink  until  they  have 


become  habitually  intoxicated,  or  to  other  wards 
of  the  State,  it  has  performed  its  full  duty. 
The  examples  you  give  fully  convince  me  that  a 

prohibition  law  does  not  prohibit,  and  the  result 
must  ultimately  rest  with  wise  legislation  along 
the  lines  I  have  suggested,  together  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

•J.  A.  Cooriois. 

San  Francisco,  April  11.  1916. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  have  talked  with  many  packers  of  citrus  fruit 
in  the  past  two  weeks  regarding  the  effect  of  the 

shipment  of  frosted  oranges,  and  while  they  all 
condemned  the  practice  they  were  all  more  or  less 
guilty  themselves.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
is  to  be  blamed  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  any 
one  who  follows  citrus  fruit  markets  knows  what 
a  serious  effect  this  frosted  stock  had  upon  them. 

Considering  conditions  from  all  angles,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  grower  who  has  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  had  his  fruit  frozen  wants 
to  get  something  out  of  it  if  possible.  It  was  not 
his  fault,  but  his  misfortune,  and  while  he  might 
possibly  have  saved  it  by  proper  precaution,  that 
is  beside  the  question  and  the  harm  has  been  done. 
Next  to  consider  is  the  shipper,  particularly  those 
shippers  who  pack  for  associations  of  growers  and 
also  the  growers'  associations  themselves.  In  the 
first  case  the  packer  does  not  want  to  lose  his 
patrons,  for  there  are  other  years  coming,  and  he 
is  practically  forced  to  take  his  growers'  fruit  if 
they  insist  or  lose  their  business  to  other  packers 
who  are  not  so  particular  and  who  might  be  glad 
of  the  chance  to  pick  up  new  growers  in  that  way. 
The  citrus  game  is  a  strenuous  one  with  the 
packer;  there  is  lots  of  rivalry  and  each  packer 
must  do  his  level  best  to  please  his  growers  if  he 
wants  to  retain  their  business.  There  are  other 
packers  whom  a  year  like  this  one  is  like  a  car- 
rion to  a  bird  of  prey  and  who  buy  this  frosted 
stock  because  it  is  cheap;  in  fact,  preferring  it 
to  better  fruit  and  doing  a  larger  business  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  under  normal  condi- 
tions. The  members  of  growers'  associations, 
each  being  units  in  its  organization,  are  also  in  a 
position  to  force  their  packinghouse  man  to  take 
their  fruit  anil  to  sell  it.  the  only  way  out  of  it 
for  the  association  being  to  form  what  is  known 
as  "frosted  pools." 

The  man  at  the  other  end  is  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  also 
want  frosted  I'rn i  1  because  it  is  cheap,  and  so  long 
as  it  looks  all  right  they  can  sell  it  to  unsuspect- 
ing consumers  at  a  price  on  a  parity  with  good 
stock,  or  just  enough  below  the  price  to  make  it 
look  inviting.  Peddlers  handle  this  stock  largely, 
and  they  have  no  reputation  to  lose,  the  only  effect 
felt  by  them  being  the  general  reaction  in  the  con- 
suming demand. 

All  phases  being  considered  it  would  seem  that 
all  concerned  are  more  or  less  to  blame  except  that 
poor  fellow,  the  "ultimate  consumer."  and  he 
shows  his  state  of  mind  by  refusing  to  buy  more 
fruit  and  so  the  demand  falls  off  and  prices  go 
down.  This  has  been  the  condition  in  citrus 
circles  until  very  recently,  and  it  has  been  hard 
to  sell  fruit,  good  or  bad.  for  enough  money  to 
give  the  grower  an  adequate  return  for  his  labor 
in  investment.  At  the  present  time  the  market  is 
very  -rood,  as  the  Florida  oranges  are  now  prac- 
tically out  of  the  way  and  it  is  realized  that  the 
California  orange  crop  will  be  many  thousand  cars 
short  of  the  total  of  last  year. 

Coming  back  to  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
article.  1  will  repeat  that  I  have  talked  with  many 
fruit  men  about  this  question,  and  they  one  and 
all  say  that  some  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
prevent  the  shipping  id'  frosted  fruit  from  the 
State.  The  Exchange  is  reported  as  being  in  favor 
of  it.  and  if  the  Exchange  really  wants  to  push 
the  matter  no  doubt  it  can  succeed  in  getting 
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sucli  ;i  law  placed  upon  the  State  statute  hooks. 
The  question  is,  would  not  such  a  law  be  a  farce 
from  the  beginning?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be.  Would  all  the  fruit  in  a  grove  be  condemned 
because  some  of  it  was  found  to  be  frozen,  and  if 
not,  how  would  the  frosted  stock  be  eliminated  and 
condemned?  The  answer  is  that  the  place  to 
catch  this  stock  is  in  the  packinghouse;  at  least 
sonic  say  so,  while  others  say  that  it  should  be 
sorted  out  in  the  grove  and  possibly  resorted  in 
the  packinghouse.  I  say  that  no  man  can  posi- 
tively say  whether  or  not  an  orange  has  been 
frozen  without  cutting  it  open,  and  by  that  time 
the  orange  is  ruined.  Of  course  I  know  that  many 
oranges  can  be  told  by  the  outside  appearance, 
tut  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  Some 
will  reply  that  the  alcohol  bath  used  this  year  by 
sonic  Redlands  packers,  is  a  sure  test,  and  my  in- 
formation is  to  the  effect  that  while  all  the  frosted 
stock  floats  on  the  top  of  the  alcohol,  that  thick 
skinned  and  hollow  centered  fruit  that  has  not 
been  touched  by  the  frost  will  also  float,  so  the 
test  is  at  least  defective  to  that  extent.  I  have  not 
heard  that  the  bath  in  anyway  hurts  the  fruit  run 
through  it,  and  it  gives  it  a  clean  and  bright  ap- 
pearance, but  cuts  the  wax  on  the  outside  that 
nature  places  there  with  some  object  in  view. 


In  my  opinion,  if  such  a  law  was  passed  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  very  expensive  move  for  the  State. 
Inspectors  would  have  to  be  placed  in  every  one 
of  the  more  than  200  packinghouses  in  the  citrus 
country,  and  men  capable  of  judging  good  fruit 
from  bad  would  lie  worthy  of  their  hire  and  a 
wage  of  $5  a  day  would  hardly  seem  to  be  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  disagreeable  duties  he  would 
continually  he  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  cer- 
tainly would  be  continually  in  a  stew  with  the 
growers  whose  fruit  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
condemn. 

II  is  a  big  question  and  one  to  ponder  over  very 
carefully  before  action  is  taken.  Even  if  such  a 
law  were  passed  and  the  working  proved  practical 
we  would  not  he  wholly  out  of  the  woods  unless 
Florida  also  passed  such  a  law.  for  with  her 
frosted  stock  free  to  go  to  the  Eastern  market 
and  our  own  condemned  to  stay  at  home  the  mar- 
kets would  be  none  the  better  off  as  far  as  prices 
received  were  concerned,  and  the  Florida  people 
would  receive  all  the  benefit  of  such  a  law  in  case 
we  should  have  just  such  another  year  as  this  one. 
when  both  States  suffered  severely  from  frost 
damage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  the  situation 
can  be  fairly  dealth  with  is  to  have  a  United  States 
law  passed  or  else  give  the  government  health 
bureau  sufficient  authority  to  cover  the  case, 
which  might  possibly  be  done  without  new  laws. 
If  frosted  oranges  were  placed  under  the  ban  as 
being  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Hinted  States  and  such  stock  seized  wherever 
found  and  destroyed  without  compensation  to  the 
owner  and  a  stiff  fine  placed  on  top  of  that,  it 
would  very  soon  stop  the  sale  of  frosted  oranges. 
My.  but  how  our  friends,  the  railroads,  would 
howl  !  The  carriers  get  just  as  much  for  hauling 
frosted  fruit  as  they  do  for  any  other  kind,  and 
with  such  another  year  as  this  one  and  such  a  law 
in  operation  there  would  lie  a  loss  to  them  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  They  would  no  doubt  fight  such 
a  law  to  the  finish,  hut  in  my  opinion  the  situa- 
tion must  be  handled  in  some  way.  and  the  only 
feasible  way  seems  to  me  to  be  through  the  gov- 
ernment. 

•  lust  at  this  time  I  see  many  articles  in  the 
different  fruit  papers  of  California  and  Florida 
regarding  frost  protection  in  the  orchard.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  to 
agitate  this  feature,  rather  it  should  be  brought 
up  next  fall  when  the  danger  is  near.  If  you  will 
turn  1o  the  hack  riles  of  this  paper  you  will  find 
that  last  fall  I  gave  in  this  column  what  I  con- 
sider now  a  very  timely  warning  for  growers  to 
he  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  I  have  also  told 
the  readers  how  they  may  obtain  quick  informa- 
tion from  the  weather  bureau  when  frost  threat- 
ens. However,  in  my  opinion,  Jack  can  never  be 
successfully  fought  except  hut  co-operation,  with 
a  fighting  force  organized  to  make  a  stand  all  to- 
gether. The  exchange  is  finely  equipped  for  such 
an  organized  force  in  each  locality  but  all  grow- 
ers should  be  a  pari  of  the  organization  as  the 
value  of  the  firing  depends  upon  every  acre  being 
fired  at  the  same  time. 


The  Garden. 


THE  BLESSED  BROCCOLI. 

To  the  Editor:  Now  that  I  have  your  opinion 
on  broccoli  in  the  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  April  2,  page  266,  you  may  he  inter- 
ested in  reading  mine,  because  we  don't  agree  at 
all.  You  classify  it  as  a  "poor  relation"  of  the 
cauliflower,  while  I  would  rank  it  as  not  only 
equal  to  cauliflower  in  quality,  hut  better  adapted 
to  conditions  in  many  places  in  California,  as  it 
is  not  exacting  as  to  summer  moisture  and  cool- 
ness to  anywhere  near  the  extent  required  by 
either  cauliflower  or  cabbage. 

Why  all  this  fuss  to  grow  cauliflower  where 
you  are  hampered  one  one  side  by  spring  frosts 
and  on  the  other  by  summer  heat  and  drouth'.' 
So  far  as  broccoli  and  cauliflower  are  concerned, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  for  every  practical  pur- 
pose there  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
After  30  years'  acquaintance  with  both,  I  am  to- 
day unable  to  define  any  material  difference  be- 
tween the  two  as  regards  quality.  Broccoli  is 
all  longer  in  heading  up  than  most  varieties  of 
cauliflower,  hut  some  of  the  earlier  sorts  of  hroc- 
coli  are  almost  if  not  quite  as  early  as  sonic  of 
the  latest  of  the  cauliflowers.  A  lot  of  poor 
broccoli  seed  has  been  on  the  market  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember,  and  you  describe  the  crop 
from  such  seed  well.  There  is  also  some  very 
select  broccoli  seed  to  he  had  if  you  know  where 
to  go  for  it.  There  are  many  varieties  of  broccoli, 
and  good  broccoli  will  head  up  as  uniformly  as 
cauliflower  and  make  large  solid  heads  as  crisp 
and  delicate  as  the  finest  cauliflowers  I  ever  saw. 

Good  cauliflower  must  have  a  rather  cool  cli- 
mate, and  the  "fog  belt"  of  Humboldt  county 
suits  it  exceptionally  well.  I  remember  well  a 
head  of  broccoli  I  grew  in  Eel  River  valley  about 
20  years  ago  that  weighed  18  pounds,  and  it  was 
a  fine,  solid,  crisp  head,  too.  Now  there  are  so 
many  places  in  California  where  cauliflower  will 
not  fit  in  well  and  grow  successfully,  and  so  if 
you  want  it  you  must  buy  it.  But  broccoli  was 
made  to  order  for  California,  so  it  would  seem. 
To  me  it  seems  ridiculous  to  grow  cauliflower  as 
does  Mr.  Adams  of  Potter  valley.  AVe  have  very 
similar  conditions  here  at  Ettersburg,  and  the 
following  is  the  manner  and  the  extent  of  tin1 
trouble  I  assumed  to  grow  some  very  fine  broccoli 
this  last  summer. 

I  mixed  a  packet  of  broccoli  seed  with  some 
stock  carrot  seed  I  was  sowing,  and  owing  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season  that  very  nearly  settled 
it.  It  was  so  dry  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  car- 
rots came  up  and  only  a  few  of  the  broccoli.  They 
grew  very  slowly  and  got  about  one  foot  high  he- 
fore  the  September  rains  came.  Then  they  grew 
splendidly  and  some  headed  about  Christmas  and 
some  in  January  and  February.  A  temperature 
of  17  degrees  did  not  injure  them  much,  and  would 
not  have  hurt  them  at  all  had  the  foliage  been 
well  tied  over  the  developing  head. 

Broccoli  is  a  fall  and  winter  grower,  and  it  is 
possible  to  grOW  it  on  rather  poor  land  if  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  barnyard  manure  he  thrown 
about  the  plants  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season.  Even  if  one  can  grow  good  cauliflower, 
broccoli  should  nol  he  overlooked,  as  it  conies  on 
at  a  season  when  it  is  greatly  appreciated.  And 
if  you  cannot  grow  cauliflower,  then  grow  broc- 
coli and  have  it  for  the  whole  season. 

As  many  people  will  he  likely  to  wish  to  give 
"real"  broccoli  a  trial,  and  to  avoid  a  lot  of  cor- 
respondence on  my  part,  I  will  say  that  -1.  M. 
Thorhurn  &  Co.  of  38  Barclay  street.  New  York 
City,  handle  the  best  broccoli  seed  I  have  secured 
in  recent  years.  But  mark  this  well  :  broccoli 
should  not  be  sown  too  early,  nor  is  it  best  to 
force  it  along  until  the  moist  air  of  fall  arrives 
with  the  rains. 

Albert  F.  Etter. 

Briceland,  Humboldt  county. 

I  We  are  very  glad  to  have  this  sharp  outline 
of  experience.  It  ought  to  he  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive to  many  readers.  We  referred  to  broccoli 
as  a  "poor  relation"  of  cauliflower  not  as  in- 
trinsically poor,  hut.  as  poor  in  general  estima- 
tion.   That  is  the  way  it  is  with  "|  r  relations"; 

they  may  he,  and  often  arc  no  doubt,  essentially 
better  than  their  rich   kinsmen,  and  thai    is  the 


way  Mr.  Etter  works  it  out.  Broccoli  is  from  his 
point  of  view  better  and  more  serviceable  than 
cauliflower  under  certain  conditions.  We  revise 
our  statement  in  accordance  with  his  criticism: 
"Good  and  blessed  Broccoli — a  poor  relation  of 
My  Lord  Cauliflower." — Editor.  | 


Horticulture. 


HOW  MUCH  FREEZING  WILL  FRUIT  EN- 
DURE? 

We  recently  published  an  interesting  answer 
by  Prof.  A.  G.  McAdie.  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
to  questions  about  how  many  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  the  different  fruits  would  survive 
in  the  blossom  or  the  young  fruit.  A  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  same  subject,  introducing 
many  facts  determined  by  actual  experiments,  is 
given  by  Professor  W.  L.  Howard,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  in  his  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  of  that  State  : 

Danger  Points  for  Peaches.  In  the  life  of  the 
peach  bud  there  are  four  stages  at  which  the  crop 
may  be  lost  because  of  injury  from  cold.  The 
first  stage  is  that  of  the  fully  dormant  buds  as  we 
find  them  in  early  winter.  At  this  time  under  nor- 
mal conditions  they  can  safely  withstand  a  tem- 
perature of  eight  or  nine  degrees  below  zero  P., 
hut  if  the  temperature  should  remain  at  nine  de- 
grees below  for  some  considerable  time  there 
mighl  he  some  injury.  But  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  the  average  peach  tree  contains  about 
25,000  buds,  whereas  10(10  peaches  to  the  tree 
would  constitute  a  heavy  crop.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  a  large  number  of  buds  may  he  killed 
and  yet  a  full  crop  remain.  At  a  temperature  of 
zero  or  a  little  below,  many  of  the  weaker  buds 
may  perish  ami  at  S  or  9  below  there  will  be  a 
wholesale  slaughter  so  to  speak,  although  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  sufficient  number  may  not  re- 
main under  normal  conditions  to  furnish  a  full 
crop  of  fruit. 

The  second  stage  when  injury  may  occur  is 
from  the  time  growth  in  the  buds  begins  until 
they  are  fully  open.  This  is  a  critical  period,  as 
severe  weather  is  apt  to  occur  at  this  stage.  At 
this  time  the  buds  are  much  more  tender  than 
when  fully  dormant.  The  temperature  that  will 
kill  at  this  time  will  depend  upon  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  buds. 

The  third  stage  is  the  time  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  opening  of  the  flowers  and  until  the 
petals  fall.  This  is  the  time  when  late  frosts  are 
apt  to  occur.  They  arc  now  very  lender.  At  this 
point  the  danger  point  lies  somewhere  between  26 
and  30  degrees  above  zero. 

The  fourth  and  last  stage  begins  after  the  fruit 
has  set  and  lasts  until  all  danger  id'  cold  weather 
has  passed. 

Just  after  the  fruit  has  formed,  and  al  the  time 
when  the  "shuck"  or  calyx  is  beginning  to  fall, 
the  young  fruits  can  stand  a  temperature  of  32 
degrees,  and  beyond  this  stage  the  large!'  the 
peaches  arc  the  less  cold  they  can  withstand  with- 
out injury.  II  may  he  repealed  that  the  farther 
along  the  peaches  are  in  their  development  the 
more  lender  they  arc. 

Briefly  summarized,  fully  dormant  peach  buds 
can  stand  S  or  !>  degrees  helow  zero.  When  they 
arc  appreciably  swollen  zero  is  the  danger  point. 
When  the  huds  are  showing  pink  they  can  stand 
1")  degrees  above  zero.  When  the  huds  are  al- 
most open.  2.")  degrees  is  the  danger  point.  When 
they  are  newly  opened  ahout  20  degrees  would  he 

the  point  of  danger!  When  the  petals  are  begin- 
ning to  fall,  28  degrees  above  zero  is  cold  enough 
to  cause  uneasiness.  When  the  petals  are  off  they 
can  stand  30  degrees  above  zero.  When  the 
"shucks"  (calyx  tubes)  are  beginning  to  fall  off 
32  degrees  above  zero  is  the  danger  point, 

Endurance  of  Apples.  The  discussion  so  far 
regarding  the  danger  point  of  cold  has  been  lor 
peaches  only*  For  apples  the  conditions  would 
be  different  up  to  the  time  the  huds  began  to 
swell.  During  the  dormant  stale  in  the  winter- 
time, apple  buds  are  capable  of  withstanding  any 
temperature  which  will  not  kill  the  trees  them- 
selves. Unlike  the  peach,  ajiple  huds  when  dor- 
mant, do  not  contain  all  of  the  parts  of  the  (lower 
fully  formed  and  ready  to  open  up  with  the  ap- 

[Coutinuqd  on  Page  SSI.) 
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Tke  preparation  of  chicory  for  home  use  is  a  very  simple 
Ignition  and  can  he  done  with  ordinary  kitchen  appli- 
ances. 

The  variety  grown  is  the  "lar^re-rooted  Magdchurg." 
with  leaves  entire  and  upright. 

CORN. 

Sweet  Corn.  —Zea  mays. 

French,  niais  sucre:  German,  niais;  Dutch.  Turksche 
tarwe;  Italian,  grano  turco;  Spanish,  maiz:  Portuguese, 
milho. 

California  cannot  claim  to  be  a  large  producer  of  corn, 
though  it  does  grow  large  corn  and  has  a  long  fireen  corn 
season.  Of  the  summer  grains  corn  is  produced  in  least 
amount,  because  the  others  can  make  winter  growth  and 
corn  cannot,  and  they  mature  at  about  the  time  when  corn 
can  be  safely  planted.  They  pass  the  dry  season  in  the 
sack  while  corn  has  to  endure  it  in  the  field  and  does  not 
take  kindly  to  it.  Dry  heat  puts  it  in  distress  which  irri- 
gation does  not  wholly  relieve.  In  the  place  of  corn  on  the 
interior  plains  improved  varieties  of  sorghum  are  now 
Largely  grown  both  for  the  grain  and  the  forage. 

Bui  while  this  is  true  there  are  regions  in  which  mag- 
nificent corn  is  grown.  These  are  usually  moist  lowlands 
from  the  valleys  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  south- 
ward to  San  Diego;  near  enough  to  the  coast  to  catch 
something  of  atmospheric  humidity  from  the  ocean,  and 
still  with  summer  heat  enough  to  suit  this  warmth-loving 
plant.  There  are  also  great  corn  lands  in  the  river  bot- 
toms of  the  interior  valley,  where  the  drought  is  less  than 
on  the  plains,  and  in  the  low  moist  lands  of  the  foot-hill 
and  mountain  valleys  as  well.  In  all  these  places  and 
where  similar  conditions  are  produced  by  irrigation,  corn 
reaches  great  dimensions. 

Of  course,  corn  as  a  vegetable  is  somewhat  different 
from  corn  as  a  grain.  So  also  is  corn  as  a  green  forage 
plant,  For  "roasting  ears"  and  for  green  forage,  ripen- 
ing conditions  are  not  essential,  and  for  these  purposes  the 
plant  can  be  carried  nearer  to  the  coast  than  for  a  grain 
crop,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  it  can  be  planted  late  for 
a  longer  succession  than  for  grain  if  moisture  enough  is 
provided.  It  is  not  uncommon,  therefore,  in  the  interior 
to  have  good  roasting  ears  at  Thanksgiving  or  even  in  De- 
cember at  elevations  or  in  other  places  where  early  frosts 
are  seldom  known.  Thus  corn  as  a  vegetable  in  California 
is  a  greater  affair  than  corn  as  a  grain.  It  would  have 
even  a  greater  value  as  a  garden  plant  were  it  not  for  the 
ravages  of  the  ear-worm,  which  so  far  defies  insecticides 
and  which  takes  its  full  share  of  the  crop  at  the  times 
when  its  appetite  is  good.  It  is  usually  the  early  corn 
which  suffers  most  from  this  pest. 

Soil.— The  requirements  of  Indian  com  are  so  widely 
known  that  it  will  hardly  he  necessary  to  enter  minutely 
into  them.  The  soil  should  be  preferably  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  and  yet  easy  to 
keep  in  fine  tilth.  Satisfactory  results  can,  however,  be 
secured  on  quite  a  variety  of  soils  if  warmth  and  moisture 
can  be  assured.  In  the  heavier  soils  there  is  much  advant- 
age in  plowing  under  the  disintegrated  roots  of  previous 
growths  of  weeds  or  crop-plants  and  the  best  corn  often 
conies  here  as  elsewhere  on  newly-broken  land. 

Preparation  for  Corn. — As  the  corn  plants  resent  drouth 
so  strenuously  it  is  very  important  that  preparation  of 
the  land  should  include  efforts  for  thorough  moistening 
of  the  land  by  rainfall  or  irrigation,  followed  by  surface 
treatment  to  prevent  evaporation.  All  that  has  been 
urged  in  these  directions  in  the  chapter  on  cultivation  has 
especial  pertinence  in  preparation  for  the  corn  crop.  It 
is  vain  to' expect  to  succeed  by  shallow  cultivation  except 
where  the  land  is  natirually  sub-irrigated,  and  even  on 
such  land  there  must  be  deep  working  enough  to  place  the 
seed  below  the  dry  surface  layer.  Slack  preparation  on 
lands  which  naturally  dry  out  in  the  summer  assures 
failure  and  disappointment. 

Planting. — Corn  is  a  very  tender  plant  and  must  be 
planted  not  only  after  frosts  are  over,  but  after  the  soil  has 
become  well  warmed  and  warmth  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. The  date  of  planting  must  be  determined  by  the 
local  attainment  of  these  conditions.  From  this  time  on- 
ward through  the  summer,  planting  may  be  done  if 
moist  lire  enough  can  be  retained  in  the  soil.  For  this 
reason,  on  moist  or  irrigated  land,  corn  is  planted  after 
winter-growing  crops  are  cleared  away,  and  large  yields 
are  secured.  Near  the  coast  where  the  corn  plant  is  con- 
stantly refreshed  by   an  moisture  in  thi'  air.  it  will 


make  good  green  growth  with  what  remains  from  winter 
rainfall  on  land  from  which  a  crop  of  beets  or  carrots, 
sown  the  previous  season,  has  been  cleared  away.  In  such 
rotation  the  land  should  lie  plowed  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  roots  have  been  taken  off,  to  keep  down  the 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds  and  retain  moisture  till  tin- 
proper  time  for  planting  corn,  which  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season.  The  earli- 
ness  of  the  first  planting  will  depend  mainly  on  the  fitness 
of  the  land  and  the  situation,  but  for  early  use.  some  early 
variety  of  sweet  corn  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances hit  favorable  for  doing  so.  to  be  followed  by  sev- 
eral successive  planting,  say.  through  May  and  .June,  and 
even  into  .Inly. 

(irowers  differ  as  to  the  advantages  of  growing  in  hills 
or  in  rows.  Hills  give  opportunity  to  cultivate  in  two 
directions  with  the  horse.  Rows  have  a  tendency  to  check 
the  draft  of  dry  winds  when  the  rows  run  at  righl  angles 
to  their  anticipated  direction.  The  general  course  of  dry, 
hot  summer  winds  is  from  north  to  south  (except  where 
given  a  different  trend  by  local  topography),  consequently 
east  and  west  rows  oppose  them  and  in  some  measure 
shade  the  soil  anil  the  plant  better  from  sun  beat.  Hut 
when  prevailing  practice  shows  that  the  ground  in  the  row 

usually  goes  untouched  by  tools  and  consequently  becomes 
hard  and  dry.  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  the  separa- 
tion of  the  plants  into  hills  for  free  cultivation  both  ways 
is  not  on  the  whole  much  the  better  method.  But  choice 
may  be  governed  by  local  conditions. 

Distance  in  corn  planting  depends  upojn  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  variety.  Small  early  kinds  may  be  planted 
in  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way  or  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  but  larger  kinds  may  need  wider  spacing,  even  up 
to  five  feet.  Seed  should  always  be  planted  in  excess: 
five  or  six  kernels  in  the  hill,  to  be  thinned  to  the  three 
or  four  strongest  plants,  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  to 
be  thinned  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  according  to  size  and 
variety. 

For  laying  off  hills  in  straight  lines  after  plowing  and 
harrowing,  a  marker  should  be  used  both  ways  and  the 
corn  planted  at  the  intersections  of  the  lines  either  with 
the  hoe  or  the  hand  corn  planter.  For  planting  in  rows 
the  drill  attachment  or  hand  dropping  in  the  furrow  is 
used,  followed  by  the  harrow. 

Depth  of  planting  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the  situa- 
tion for  the  reasons  given  in  the  chapter  on  propagation. 
On  very  light  soils  in  a  dry  region  very  deep  covering  is 
admissible  because  the  few  inches  at  the  surface  count  for 
nothing,  but  on  heavier  soils  in  good  moisture,  and  espe- 
cially early  in  the  season,  shallow  covering  is  preferable. 

For  succession  there  should  be  planting  done  in  tin' 
garden  every  two  weeks  during  the  local  season. 

Cultivation. — If  deep  working  of  the  soil  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  corn  crop,  as  stated,  frequent  summer  cultivation 
is  the  building  itself.  If  the  ground  is  well  laid  off.  the 
cultivator  can  be  used  to  advantage  even  before  the  corn 
shows  up  to  destroy  weeds  and  loosen  the  surface.  After- 
ward the  cultivator  should  be  run  at  very  short  intervals, 
for  the  hot  dry  season  is  always  right  at  the  heels  of  the 
corn  planter  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  catch  up 
with  it.  Some  of  the  finest  corn  we  ever  saw  was  grown 
in  Orange  county  in  this  way:  The  land  was  plowed  four 
times,  irrigated  twice,  hoed  twice,  and  cultivated  and 
worked  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  In  the  whole  process 
of  raising  the  corn  the  grower  went  over  the  land  no  less 
than  sixteen  times.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such 
diligence  will  be  general,  but  it  has  to  be  recognized  as 
the  price  of  the  besl  results. 

Garden  Com.  Every  one  wants  early  corn,  and  the 
early  varieties  are  about  the  only  kinds  that  can  be  grown 
on  some  uplands  without  irrigation.  They  are  small  in 
growth,  rapid  in  ear  and  best  wherever  the  season  is 
Shortened  either  by  lack  of  moisture  or  heat.  Some  later 
varieties  are  sweeter,  however,  and  larger  in  the  ear.  and 
should  be  grown  wherever  possible. 

Adam's  Early:  hardy  and  very  early,  but  not  a  "sweet 
corn. " 

Early  Cory:  verv  earlv.  good-sized  ear.  small  cob  well 

tilled.  ' 

Crosby's  Early  Sugar:  very  early,  short  ear.  sweet  and 
productive. 

Early  Minnesota:  very  early,  good  ear.  white  cob,  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Early  Mammoth:  medium  early,  largest  ears  of  lin- 
early verieties.  cob  white,  large  and  well  tilled,  productive 
and  of  good  flavor.    The  kind  chiefly  grown  in  California. 

Perry's  Hybrid:  another  early  variety,  ears  large  and 

full,  grain  white,  cob  red.  plant  rather  tall. 

Black  Mexican :  ears  rather  short,  cook  white,  very 
sweet,  ripe  kernel  black.. 

Country  Gentleman  :  large  ears,  very  sweet,  tall,  very 
productive. 

Stowell's  Evergreen:  a  standard  late  variety,  com- 
mended by  all.  large  ears,  deep  grain,  tender  and  sweet,  a 
strong  groWer  and  productive. 
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HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Seeds  -  Seeds 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 

Onions,   Tomato  and  Cabbage 

seeds  our  specialty.  Market  gardeners  should 
write  for  prices  In  large  quantities. 

We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants  and  Crimson  Winter  Khubarh.  Write 
for  catalog. 


G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Seed  and  Plant  Growers. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 

Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

<ironn  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
root*  and  ehenn  trnuMportatlon. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

LEONARD  COMES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

GROWERS 

til  the  llest  Fruit  Trees,  Pedigreed  .Stock.  Alio 
Walnut  and  Kucalyptus  a  specialty .  Klne  assort- 
ment ornamental  stock. 
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Sweel  corn  is  constantly  increasing  in  popularity  over 
common  field  corn  both  for  green  and  cured  forage  for 
cows.  Late  Mammonth  and  Stowell's  Everygreen  arc 
largely  used  for  this  purpose.  In  farm  garden  practice 
more  attention  should  usually  be  paid  to  the  forage  value 
of  the  stalk.  If  cut  and  cured  as  each  stalk  is  robbed  of 
its  ears,  it  is  more  nutritious  than  if  allowed  to  bleach  in 
the  sun  until  the  whole  field  is  cleaned  up. 

Field  and  Ensilage  Corn. — During  the  last  decade  siloes 
have  multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  a  much 
greater  acreage  of  field  corn  has  been  grown  than  for- 
merly. It  is  chiefly  grown  in  rows  and  somewhat  less 
carefully  than  corn  for  grain,  because  the  plant  is  not  re- 
quired to  meet  the  strenuous  requirements  of  grain  ripen- 
ing. Still  the  better  the  growing  the  better  the  crop.  A 
hardy,  vigorous,  tall  growth  is  important  for  silo  filling. 
Varieties  chiefly  grown  are  the  Learning,  which  well  meets 
these  points  and  is  the  most  popular  of  the  yellow  varie- 
ties in  California,  and  Sanford  White  Flint,  which  holds 
about  the  same  place  among  white  sorts.  The  Red  Cob 
Ensilage  is  a  strong  growing,  short  jointed  and  leafy 
variety  especially  selected  for  silo  purposes. 

THE  CUCUMBER. 

Cucumber. — Cxicumis  salivus. 

French,  concombre;  German,  gurke;  Dutch,  komkom- 
mer;  Danish,  agurken ;  Italian,  cetriolo:  Spanish,  cohom- 
bro;  Portuguese,  pepino. 

The  cucumber  is  rather  an  exacting  plant  and  seldom 
yields  anything  but  disappointment  to  the  grower  who 
does  not  give  it  the  most  watchful  care  and  generous  sup- 
plies of  food  and  drink.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  frosts,  nor 
docs  it  thrive  in  low  temperatures  even  if  free  from  frost. 
11  rejoices  in  heat,  but  it  abhors  drouth.  It  is  not  con- 
tent, like  sonic  members  of  its  botanical  family,  to  thrive 
in  dry  heat  if  it  can  find  moisture  below;  the  heat  re- 
fieeted  from  a  dry  surface  and  interior  sunshine  beaming 
through  dry  air  brings  distress  to  its  foliage.  For  these 
reasons  it  usually  resents  location  on  interior  plains  un- 
less it  can  have  abundanl  moisture  and  some  protection 
from  heat — such  at  least  as  locally  may  come  from  modi- 
fying the  air  immediately  around  it,  by  evaporation  from 
water  standing  near.  .Modified  interior  conditions  such  as 
are  found  on  river-side  land  or  moist  lowlands  often  yield 
fine  growth  and  productiveness,  but  even  there  it  is  often 
necessary  to  keep  the  moisture  close  to  the  plant  by  irri- 
gation. In  coast  valleys  where  heat  and  moisture  are  well 
balanced  and  on  soil  rich  and  moist  by  cultivation  the 
plant  may  be  productive  enough  without  irrigation, 
hut  as  a  rule  even  in  parts  of  coast  valleys  where  the  heat 
runs  high,  as  ocean  influences  are  reduced,  not  only  is 
occasional  irrigation  needed  but  constant  supplies  are  the 
price  of  thrift  in  the  plant.  For  these  reasons  the  placing 
of  cucumbers  along  the  main  ditches  where  water  fre- 
quently or  always  flows,  or  the  use  of  a  raised  bed  with 
water  flowing  on  the  ridge,  is  the  surest  way  to  make  the 
plants  satisfactory  and  prolific  where  the  heat  runs  high. 
And  yet.  as  stated,  there  are  considerable  areas  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  where  conditions  are  so  favorable 
that  field  growth  of  cucumbers  for  the  market  and  for 
the  pickle  factories,  is  feasible  without  irrigation.  There 
are  moist  lowlands,  rich  and  warm,  where  the  foliage  does 
nut  show  burnt  edges  and  where  the  free  growth  of  vine 
is  marvelous  to  one  who  has  tried  to  push  the  plant  in 
places  too  trying  for  it.  It  is  also  possible  in  frostless 
regions  where  heat  comes  early  in  the  spring,  to  find  con- 
ditions for  an  early  crop  which  is  disposed  of  before  try- 
ing summer  conditions  come  on.  Early  spring  conditions 
in  California  are  widely  favorable  to  the  planl  did  not 
the  frost  factor  intrude.  Autumn  growing  is  also  practi- 
cable where  moisture  is  adequate,  for  then  heat  and 
drouth  are  modified.  Cucumbers  from  the  open  ground  at 
Thanksgiving  or  later  are  common  in  some  regions. 

Soil. — Cucumbers  require  a  rich  soil,  and  it  must  be  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  for  the  reasons  stated,  unless  water 
is  to  be  constantly  supplied.  A  rather  light  soil  which 
warms  up  early  is  preferable,  but  heavy  soil  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  cucumbers  on  a  small  scale  by  free  use 
of  well-rotted  manure  thoroughly  mixed.  A  free  loam, 
not  disposed  to  bake,  is  the  best  soil. 

Preparation  of  Soil.— Land  from  which  a  w  ell  cultivated 
root  crop  has  been  removed  for  winter  use  can  be  easily 
put  into  condition  for  cucumbers  by  good  deep  spring 
plowing  and  harrowing,  to  retain  moisture.  New  land 
should  receive  such  fall  and  winter  treatment  as  has  been 
prescribed  for  bean  planting,  so  as  to  secure  in  spring  as 
good  tilth  and  moisture  retention  as  possible. 

Planting  and  Cultivation. — Cucumbers  are  usually 
grown  in  hills,  from  four  to  six  feet  apart  each  way. 

Planting  should  not  lie  done  until  the  soil  Ik  mes  warm 

and  frost  injury  is  over:  then  planting  five  or  six  seeds  in 
a  hill,  covering  as  lightly  as  can  be  trusted  to  retain 
moisture  until  the  plants  take  hold.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear,  cultivation  must  begin,  using  the  horse  between 


the  rows  and  the  hoe  around  the  plants.  The  surface 
must  be  kept  mellow  and  free  from  weeds.  If  the  plants 
all  grow,  select  the  best,  two  or  three  and  pull  out  the 
others.  Continue  cultivation  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
stir  the  soil  without  injuring  the  vines. 

Gathering. — -Frequent  gathering  of  the  cucumbers  as 
they  reach  satisfactory  size  is  essential  to  the  long  bear- 
ing of  the  vines.  None  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  except 
on  vines  planted  for  that  purpose,  and  all  imperfect  speci- 
mens should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  seen. 

Cucumbers  Under  Cover. — Very  little  is  done  in  Cali- 
fornia in  house-growing  of  cucumbers,  although  this  in- 
terest is  increasing.  A  little  forcing  is  done  by  market 
gardeners,  but  the  business  is  risky  because  of  the  slight 
demand  and  the  fact  that  open-air  cucumbers  from  early 
regions  come  so  soon  after  the  late  crop  from  frostless 
places  is  disposed  of.  It  is  quite  common  to  start  plants 
under  cover,  and  plant  out  early  even  at  risk  of  replant- 
ing. Growers  usually  keep  a  stock  of  plants  ready  for  this 
purpose. 

Garden  Culture  of  Cucumbers. — In  the  garden  very 
elaborate1  arrangements  may  be  made  to  secure  early 
cucumbers.  Growing  the  plants  on  inverted  sod  and 
planting  out  as  a  whole  hill,  as  described  in  the  chapter 
>n  propagation,  is  satisfactory.  Planting  on  the  sides  of 
litches  has  already  been  mentioned.  Crowing  hills  or 
single  plants  in  tin  cans  or  other  receptacles  and  pro- 
tecting them  until  safe  to  plant  out  is  also  an  easy  way  to 
get  an  earlier  crop  than  otherwise.  Some  use  is  made 
of  deep  holes  partly  filled  with  tramped  horse  manure 
and  then  with  earth,  and  growing  plants  on  top  of  the  hill 
thus  formed,  protected  with  glass  or  cloth.  With  such 
arrangements  double  care  must  be  had  to  supply  enough 
water.  The  south  side  of  a  fence  or  building  is  a  good 
place  for  fast  spring  growth.  In  short,  moderate  heat, 
copious  watering  and  rich  soil  are  the  secrets  of  good 
cucumbers,  and  there  is  much  chance  for  ingenuity  in 
securing  these  conditions. 

For  Pickling. — Cucumbers  for  pickling  are  largely 
grown  in  the  early  autumn  for  midsummer  planting.  As 
stated  before,  where  irrigation  can  be  had.  autumn  tem- 
peratures are  often  very  favorable  for  the  plant. 

Varieties. — Although  our  fairs  and  local  produce  ex- 
hibits may  be  counted  upon  to  bring  to  view  almost  every 
shape  and  length  of  cucumber  which  amateurs  delight  in. 
very  few  kinds  constitute  the  crop  grown  for  use  and  sale. 

Arlington  White  Spine:  good  size,  straight  and  sym- 
metrical, holds  green  color  well,  very  productive  and 
early:  used  both  for  market  ami  pickling. 

Long  White  Spine:  a  standard  mid-season  variety,  large, 
dark  green,  tender,  white  crisp  flesh. 

Klondike:  similar  to  Long  White  Spine,  specially  fa- 
vored by  southern  California  market  growers. 

Long  Green:  an  old  standard  late  variety:  dark  green: 
firm  and  crisp:  good  form;  a  favorite  for  pickling. 

Green  Prolific  or  Boston  Pickling:  early  and  productive; 
small  size:  crisp  and  tender:  popular  for  pickling. 

Pera  :  long,  smooth  skin,  good  green  color,  and  flesh 
white  and  crisp:  flavor  excellent  ;  seed  cavity  small  ;  rather 
late. 

Cumberland:  hardy,  vigorous  and  prolific;  very  de- 
sirable for  pickling  because  very  good  in  all  sizes. 

Chicago  Pickling:  medium  long,  dark  green,  rounded 
ends;  a  popular  pickling  variety. 

Cool  and  Crisp;  especially  favored  as  a  garden  variety; 
green  but  ripening  white. 

EGG  PLANT. 

Egg  Plant. — Solatium  melongena. 

French,  aubergine;  German,  eierpflanze;  Flemish,  eier- 
plant:  Italian,  petonciano;  Spanish,  berengena;  Portu- 
guese, bringela. 

Egg  plant  is  one  of  the  great  vegetables  in  California: 
il  is  great  in  the  size  and  quality,  which  are  easily  at- 
tained, and  great  in  its  popularity.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  pari  of  the  world  makes  such  free  use  of  the  plant, 
and  enjoys  it  through  so  long  a  season.  Although  the 
plant  is  properly  classed  as  lender,  and  is  somewhat  ex- 
acting in  the  starling  of  the  seed  and  in  transplanting,  it 
grows  riotously  when  well  established  in  a  favorable  loca- 
tion and  soil,  fruits  freely  and  continuously,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  al  California  fairs  specimens  of  six  pounds 
weight,  while  fruit  of  two  and  three  pounds  constitute 
common  stock  with  the  vegetable  peddlers. 

Location  and  Soil. — Egg  plant  can  be  successfully  grown 
almost  everywhere  in  California,  but  there  will  naturally 
be  much  variation  in  its  season,  according  to  the  local 
Occurrence  of  the  frost-free  period.  In  the  frostless  belts, 
described  in  previous  chapters,  it  is  feasible  to  start  the 
plants  in  the  autumn  and  secure  a  very  early  crop;  in 
most  places,  however,  the  plants  can  best  be  grown  with 
bottom  heal  in  the  winter,  and  fruiting  secured  all 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  if  the  nights  are  rather 
w  a  nil  a  ud  t  he  heat  not  t  oo  fit  fill. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Important  to  Peach  and  Apricot  Growers 


A  NEW  FRUIT  PITTING  MACHINE 


Previous  to  offering:  this  machine  for 
sale  we  had  devoted  many  years  to  long 
and  patient  experiment  in  actual  work 
with  same  during  several  fruit  seasons. 
Every  possible  difficulty  which  might  be 
encountered  has  been  carefully  studied, 
and  means  for  overcoming  same  devised 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  In  the  path 
of  the  fruit  to  crush  or  mangle  same  in 
the  smallest  degree  as  It  descends  from 
the  hopper  to  the  revolving  cutter  and 
separating  disk  and  thence  onto  the  dry- 
ing trays.  The  feed  is  so  arranged  that  it 
adjusts  itself  automatically  and  Instantly 
to  any  sized  fruit,  from  a  cherry  ao  the 
largest  cot  or  peach.  Prominent  fruit 
men  who  saw  our  f'ruit-pitter  operate  lasl 
season  were  enthusiastic  in  Its  praise.  In 
fact,  it  was  declared  by  some  that  our 
machine  cut  and  removed  the  pit  from 
overripe  fruit  better  than  hand-pitters 
would  do  it.  owing  to  the  fact  that  fruit 
was  often  gathered  from  the  trees,  large 
and  small,  green,  half  ripe  and  overripe, 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  created  diffi- 
culties that  discouraged  many  Inventors. 
Rut  thanks  be!  By  long  continued  per- 
severance, we  now  have  a  machine  with 
which  we  can  cut  and  pit  any  kind  of 
fruit  that  hand-pitters  have  ever  success- 
fully harvested.  With  only  a  few  of  our 
machines  the  largest  grower  can  keep 
ahead  of  the  ripening  of  his  fruit,  and 
thus  have  It  dried  in  the  condition  which 
brings  the  maximum  price.  We  have 
spared  no  expense  in  the  construction  of 
this  new  machine.  And  while  it  will  last 
several  seasons,  the  buyer  will  save  more 
than  several  times  the  cost  the  first  year. 
Every  grower  of  peaches  or  cots  should 
order  one  or  more  of  these  machines  at 
once.  Our  factory  is  rushing  work  on 
many  orders  now.  So  help  us  to  not  dis- 
appoint you  by  sending  your  order  at  once. 
\<ldreMM  and   make  checks  piiyiihle  to 

CLARK  >IF(i.  CO.. 
-17  Ileum-  IMu..  No.  122  \v.  3rd  St.. 
I.o*  Angeles,  (  ill. 

Picture  of  above  machine  in  next  Issue. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST  — ISSUED  OCTOBER  lit 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  NfweaitU,  C*l. 
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Correspondence. 


Vs  Plant  Morse's 

Sweet  Peas 
Now 


Our  New  Catalog 
Mailed  Free 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 

44  Jackson  Street  San  Francisco,  California 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  W  /\L4^I  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  iy,  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

(  holce  trees,  3  to  II  foet,  from  2)  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  su  (Helen  tly  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


K.  M.  TEAGUE. 

San  Mimas,  California. 


THE  "BOSS" 

Tree  Protector 

MADE  OF  YUCCA  PALM 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees.  A 
sure  protection  against 
frost,  sunburn,  grass- 
hoppers or  dry  winds. 
Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send 
for  samples. 


PHICKS. 


Per  1000. 


10  In.  long,  7  wide, 

12  In.  long,  7  wide, 

14  In.  long,  7  wide, 

16  In.  long,  7  wide, 

18  in.  long.  7  wide, 

24  In.  long,  7  wide, 

30  in.  long,  7  wide, 


$  9.50 
10.50 
11.50 
13.00 
14.50 
17.00 
20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1380  WILLOW  SI..    LOS  ANGELES.  CAE. 


HOME  AND  GARDEN  CHAT. 


To  the  Editor:  It  was  feared  that  the 
continued  storm  that  came  at  Easter 
time  would  hurt  the  fruit  by  preventing 
the  spreading  of  the  pollen,  but  con- 
trary to  the  gloomy  forbodings  the  fruit 
is  setting  fine,  and  some  of  the  orchard- 
ists  are  beginning  to  remark  on  the 
labor,  incident  to  the  thinning  of  peaches, 
which  already  show  some  size.  Roses  are 
in  bloom  and  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  who 
observes  every  wild  flower  that  grows  by 
the  road  side  and  in  the  meadow,  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  enchanting. 

Owns  His  Own  Home. — On  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  E.  R.  Haselton,  who  lives  on  the 
Petaluma  road  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Sebastopol,  recently  said  to  the  writer: 
"I  read  the  other  day  where  Rockefeller's 
son  advised  the  poor  man  never  to  try  to 
own  his  own  home,  and  that  it  paid  bet 
ter  to  rent.  I  say  that  the  man  who  does 
not  own  his  own  home  misses  something 
from  his  life  that  nothing  else  can  make 
up  to  him  for.  But  the  best  kind  of  a 
home  for  a  poor  man  to  own  is  a  farm 
home,  and  above  all  a  home  in  this  land 
where  there  is  no  winter  and  there  is 
something  growing  the  whole  year 
through.  I  have  a  little  eight-acre  place, 
and  it  gives  me  not  only  a  home  for  my 
family,  but  constant  employment  the 
whole  year  through.  I  work  for  myself, 
commence  when  I  get  ready  and  quit 
when  I  get  through;  not  that  one  is  ever 
through,  however,  for  there  is  something 
that  one  can  always  turn  his  hand  to, 
night  or  day. 

Days  Auk  Nonk  Too  Lonii. — "Some  peo- 
ple complain  that  the  days  on  the  farm  are 
too  long.  I  do  not  find  it  so,  nor  does  any 
man  who  is  working  for  himself.  There 
is  where  the  rub  comes  in  with  people 
who  complain;  it  is  the  man  who  is  work- 
ing for  wages  who  gets  tired,  but  with 
me  everything  that  I  do  amuses  me.  Of 
course  I  do  lots  of  what  people  call  'pot- 
tering': a  person  has  to  who  makes  a 
success  on  these  small  places,  but  there 
is  such  endless  variety  in  the  work  that 
I  find  it  always  interesting.  I'd  rather 
go  around  with  the  lantern  after  dark, 
finishing  up  the  odds  and  ends,  than  to 
lie  in  a  hammock  and  smoke,  or  go  gos- 
siping to  the  neighbors. 

Kkki-s  Up  Fkrtii.ity  ok  His  Land. — "I 
have  learned  a  few  things  in  the  last  few 
years  and  one  of  them  is.  that  a  person 
who  wants  to  make  three  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  has  to 
return  something  to  the  soil,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  do  this,  that  is  more  economi- 
cal and  efficient,  than  to  run  chickens  on 
the  land. 

"I  have  a  blackberry  patch  :  when  I  plow, 
the  chickens  follow  the  plow  and  get  the 
worms  and  grubs.  When  the  sun  gets  hot 
in  the  summer,  the  blackberry  bushes 
make  great  shade;  the  two  working  to- 
gether as  if  they  were  ordered  by  the 
Creator  that  way.  The  same  is  true  of 
Logan  berries,  the  chickens  do  them  good, 
rather  than  harm.  I  don't  think  they 
would  help  strawberries  much,  when  they 
were  in  bloom  and  bearing,  but  I  am  di- 
viding my  place  up  into  different  fields, 
so  that  I  can  move  the  chickens  around 
as  suits  me,  and  I  will  keep  them  out  of 
the  strawberry  patch,  when  they  are  in 
bloom  and  fruit. 

Girls  Must  Leabn  Oi  tdoor  Wobk. — "I 
have  a  couple  of  girls  that  I  mean  to  have 
take  to  the  land.  They  don't  like  it  much, 
they  would  rather  play  on  the  piano,  but 
they  must,  and  I  am  gradually  breaking 
them  in  to  help  me  with  the  chickens.  Of 
course,  unless  a  man  has  money,  when 
a  girl  gets  big  enough  to  be  ambitious, 
she  wants  money  of  her  own,  and  then 
she  begins  to  hanker  after  the  town  and 


Bullard's  Improved  Hay  Press 

KitT'crs  in  principle  from  all  others. 

Hay  goes  in  anil  hales  drop  out  auto- 
matically. 

Five  men  bale  FIFTY  TONS  A 
DAY. 

LIBERAL  TKRM8—  You  can  dear 
the  press  twice  over  lie  fore  paying' 
for  it. 

Send  for  I  iatalogne  to 

BULLARD  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
CHIC0,  CALIF. 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  AIL 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
ill'  fertilizer  ami  have  counted  ami 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
GrUAno  and  Fertilizer  Co.'a  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Hook,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  wants 
In  large  or  small  quantity  for  fall  or 
spring  planting,  the  stock  is  A  No.  1.  Se- 
cure your  stock  early. 

ORANGE  AM)  I.IOMOV  TIIEKS. 

Our  citrus  trees  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  trees  on  the  market.  We  can  supply 
them  in  both  one  and  tv-o  year  buds,  In 
any  quantity  desired. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Palm*. 
Kwei,  Fruit  Treei,  and  other  stock. 

ARMSTRONG'S  (il\IM  MRSKHIKs, 
CovlDa.  (  mI 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  Is  the 
greatest  of  Its  kind  on  the  market.  For 
work manshlp,  simplicity  and  durability 
It  cannot  be  excelled,  as  It  does  Its  work 
to  perfection.  Those  that  are  using  It, 
say  no  money  could  buy  It,  If  they  could 
not  get  another.   825  cash. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 

CAPITOL  AVENUE  AND  Mr  HI  I  ROAD 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Orange  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Florida  Hough  Lemon  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Valenclas. 
Largest  cltriiB  seedling  nurseries  In  the  State.    Phones :  Main  949,  Home  2620. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  P.  H.  Dlsbrow,  Prop.  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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clerkships  and  such  things.  I  say  that  it 
is  bad  enough  for  town  girls  to  have  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  house  all  day,  but  mine 
must  learn  to  love  the  sunshine  and  even 
the  shower.  They  like  to  pick  berries, 
but  they  must  learn  to  be  trusted  with 
the  chickens,  too,  for  the  two  work  to- 
gether and  one  is  not  complete  without 
the  other. 

A  Winter  Garden  Easy. — "Last  sum- 
mer I  dug  a  well  to  irrigate  with;  only 
had  to  go  14  feet  for  water.  I  bought  a 
couple  of  little  gasoline  engines  for  $30 
and  1  put  in  a  crop  of  beans,  carrots,  and 
c  abbage  in  the  summer  long  before  the 
rains  began.  I  had  carrots  to  feed  to  my 
cow  and  horse  all  winter;  string  beans  to 
sell  in  October,  when  they  brought  a  big 
price,  and  cabbage  to  sell  all  winter,  and 
I  am  selling  it  yet.  I  am  pasturing  my 
horse  and  cow  on  the  ground  now  (with 
picket  ropes),  and  pretty  soon  I  will  plow 
up  the  land,  put  in  a  spring  crop,  and 
then  do  the  same  thing  with  cabbage  and 
carrots  this  fall  again.  That  is  surely 
getting  two  crops  off  of  the  same  land  in 
great  shape,  but,  of  course,  a  person  has 
not  only  to  make  the  ground  rich,  but  to 
rotate  the  crops.  Where  I  planted  car- 
rots last  year,  this  year  I  will  put  cab- 
bage. 

Guinea  Pigs  Keep  Rats  Away. — "I 
have  found  that  rats  and  Guinea  pigs  do 
not  live  in  harmony,  so  I  keep  a  few 
Guinea  pigs  and  I  never  have  rats,  though 
I  have  a  neighbor,  not  50  feet  away, 
whose  barn  is  literally  alive  with  them. 
My  Guinea  pigs  go  right  down  into  the 
rat  holes  and  the  rats  leave.  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  raising  many  new  ones, 
though,  because  the  cat  eats  them  up.  I 
have  made  a  little  frame  that  I  can  move 
around  over  the  grass  now,  though,  so 
(bat  the  little  ones  will  be  protected  till 
they  get  too  big  for  the  cat.  I  could  sell 
a  lot  of  them,  if  I  had  them,  for  they  are 
in  big  demand. 

Cow  Peas  for  Fertility. — "1  have 
heard  it  said  that  Daniel  oBone  was  the 
best  educated  man  in  Kentucky,  because 
he  was  educated  to  fit  his  environment. 
Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  as  to 
books,  he  was  proverbially  ignorant.  I 
tell  you  what,  on  this  small  farm  proposi- 
tion, a  man  who  woulu  be  educated  to  fit 
his  environment,  must  learn  a  lot  that  is 
not  laid  down  in  the  books,  and  if  he  tries 
to  farm,  just  as  his  daddy  did,  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  stranded.  We  have  to  have 
more  money  to  go  on  than  our  daddies 
had,  and  the  most  of  us  have  less  land; 
we  must  look  well  to  its  fertility.  I  am 
going  to  try  some  cow  peas  this  year.  1 
have  read  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  wearing  out  land,  if  cow  peas  are 
planted  every  third  year  and  plowed  un- 
der, and  they  do  the  soil  good,  even  if 
they  are  not  plowed  under;  that  a  person 
can  turn  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  even  pigs 
in  to  eat  them  up  and  then  plow  under 
what  they  leave.  I  mean  to  try  the  lat- 
ter plan,  and  I  mean  to  raise  a  patch 
close  to  my  chicken  runs  so  that  the  hens 
can  have  some  to  eat.  They  are  great 
things  to  make  hens  lay.  I  have  seen 
them  do  great  things  with  cow  peas  in 
the  south,  and  in  this  country  where 
betins  grow  so  well,  surely  the  cow  peas 
will  thrive.    They  make  great  horse  teed. 

Need  of  Agricultural  Education. — "I 
think  that  this  plan  to  teach  agriculture 
in  the  schools  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection, for  two  reasons.  It  will  dignify 
the  calling  of  the  farmer,  and  it  will 
teach  him  how  to  go  to  work  on  the  land, 
so  that  he  can  make  every  move  count. 
My  land  is  to  me  just  like  a  problem  in 
arithmetic,  and  I  am  often  puzzled  how 
to  work  it.  Girls  need  it  just  as  well  as 
boys,  for  there  is  a  lot  that  girls  can  do 
with  the  land,  and  the  girl  who  is  edu- 
cated along  the  lines  of  agricultural  wo.'k 
cannot  only  make  her  own  living  work- 
ing for  herself,  but  she  is  then  fitted  to 


become  a  farmer's  wife.  I  tell  you  what 
it  is  a  great  help  to  a  man  to  have  a 
wife  who  knows  something  about  the 
soil,  and  who  takes  an  interest. 

Mrs'r  Stidy  tuv.  Land. — "It  took  me 
two  or  three  years  to  find  out  what  I 
could  do  with  my  land.  I  finally  found 
that  if  I  was  to  have  any  length  of  sea- 
son I  would  have  to  do  some  draining, 
because  the  most  of  it  was  too  wet  during 
the  winter,  that  a  horse  would  mire,  if 
even  turned  in  to  pasture,  and  that  it 
was  very  late  in  the  spring  before  I  could 
get  into  it  to  plow,  consequently,  I  lost 
a  lot  of  good  growing  weather.  I  dug 
some  ditches,  put  in  some  tiling,  and  cov- 
ered them  over  with  soil,  and  now  the 
land  drains  and  things  grow  on  it  all 
winter.  Some  of  my  drain  ditches  are 
open,  that  is,  along  the  fences,  where  I 
do  not  want  to  plow,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  fields,  1  can  plow  over  them,  just  as 
if  they  were  not  there.  1  find  the  drain- 
ing a  fine  investment  of  time  and  money. 

"I  do  all  of  my  own  work,  and  I  am  al- 
ways busy,  but  I  am  working  for  myself, 
and  I  live  as  I  go  along.  I  can  plant  a 
tree  wherever  I  want  to,  and  everyone 
that  I  put  in  makes  the  place  just  that 
much  more  valuable,  and  I  enjoy  seeing 
it  grow.  Rockefeller  is  not  a  fit  man  to 
give  advice  to  the  poor  man.  But  al- 
though Rockefeller  would  call  me  poor, 
I  don't  call  myself  so;  1  have  enough  to 
eat  and  wear.  I  make  obeisance  to  no 
man,  I  vote  as  I  please,  and  no  man  can 
say  me  nay.  But  if  I  had  to  pay  rent  for 
my  home,  my  workshop,  life  would  take 
on  a  different  phase.  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  has  a  little  farm  of  his  own,  and  if 
he  loves  it,  he  does  not  need  to  envy  even 
a  Rockefeller."  E.  .1.  Mellette. 


STEP  LADDERS 
FRUIT  DRIERS 
wire* 0R  TRAYS 

DRIED  DDtCCCC 

apple  rntSStO 


ANALY 
PLANING  MILL 

M  ill  Work  of  All  Kinds 
G.  A.  STROUT,  Prop. 

SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  anu  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  oend  lor 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Ilie  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 


Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con- 
vince you  that  it  IS 
THE  BEST. 

Ten  Yes.rs  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

ASK  YGIM  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 


UNION  BUND  &  LADDER  CO. 


2243  PERALTA  ST. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sl/.es. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Klock 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  "act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

April  and  May  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  information  and  circulars,  seud 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Name  

Address  


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  acfeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.*  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ROSTROM'S 

"      WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
IN  THE  TELESCOPE 

enables  you  to  read  Target  at  a  distance 
of  over  4i0  yards,  therefore  the  problem 
of  a  FARM  LEVEL  withTalLES  OPE 
at  moderate  cost  has  at  last  been  solved. 
Voluntary  letters  from  every  State  in  the  Union  show 
the  complete  satisfaction  It  gives  for  all  kinds  of 
DRAINAGE  WORK,  IRRIGATION.  DITCHING.  TER- 
RACING and  every  sort  of  farm  work  requiring  a 
Level.  GUARANTEED  to  be  absolutely  SIMPLE.  AC- 
CURATE, DURABLE  and  dependable  In  every  respect. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Coast  Agents 

Write  (or  Booklet.      581  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FARM  LEVEL 


Levee   Building  and 
Land  Reclamation 

Are  our  specialties.      We  do  work  by  day  or  by  yard. 

Drop  us  a  line  if  you  are  contemplating  any  work  of  this  kind.    We  will  be  glad  to  give  >  ou 

an  estimate  as  to  cost. 

CALIFORNIA  RECLAMATION  CO., 

708  Merchants  Exchange  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Positively  the  moll  effective  method  known  lor  u laminating 


KILLS 


GOPHERS 
SQUIRRELS 


burrowing  pails.  Better  than  poison, lor  It  Is  absolutely 
sile  end  ids  ONLY  on  poets  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualilled  sal- 
Istactlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.  E., Seattle. 
Simple,  Site, eflectlre.  Send  lor  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 
II  not,  write  to  Hill  Firework*  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Price  $4  hundred  l.o.b.  Heattle.  one  exterminator  closes  6  holts. 


350 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  first  box  of  California  cherries  re- 
ceived in  Chicago  sold  for  $50. 

O.  K.  Merchant  has  been  appointed 
ifeputy  horticultural  inspector  for  the 
Winters  district. 

The  outlook  for  the  almond  crop  around 
Chico  is  very  bright.  From  all  sides 
come  reports  of  the  trees  loaded  down 
with  nuts. 

A.  R.  Callaway  was  one  of  the  success- 
ful candidates  who  recently  passed  the 
county  horticultural  examination  held  at 
Santa  Rosa. 

A.  H.  Mills,  of  San  Francisco,  is  plant 
log  out  120  acres  to  oranges  near  Porter- 
ville.  Already  40  acres  have  been  set  out 
to  valencias. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  Malaga 
grapes  in  the  East.  They  have  displaced 
much  of  the  demand  for  Spanish  Almeria 
and  Kmperor  grapes. 

R.  C.  Kells,  an  orchardist  of  Chico,  re- 
ports that  the  prune  crop  in  that  district 
will  be  one-fourth  of  normal.  This  loss 
was  caused  by  late  rains. 

The  almond  growers  of  Fair  Oaks.  Sac 
ramento  county,  recently  held  a  meeting 
and  will  form  an  association  for  the  stan- 
dardizing of  their  fruit  crop. 

The  warm  spell  has  worked  wonders 
with  the  strawberries  around  Watson- 
ville,  and  soon  special  berry  trains  will 
be  started  from  the  Pajaro  valley. 

V.  T.  lily,  of  Ashland,  Oregon,  recently 
sold  20  acres  of  apples  near  that  place  for 
$13,000.  cash.  Mr.  Bly  bought  the  prop- 
erty sometime  ago  at  $300  an  acre. 

The  fruit  growers  in  San  Benito  county 
expect  an  enormous  yield  of  apricots  and 
peaches  this  season.  Already  a  great  deal 
of  thinning  is  going  on  with  this  fruit. 

The  first  carload  of  cherries  to  be  ship 
ped  East  from  California  was  sent  out 
from  air^a ville  last  Wednesday.  Up  to 
this  time  all  shipments  have  been,  made 

by  express. 

Fullerton  Placentina  Walnut  Associa- 
tion recently  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  B.  F. 
Porter,  president;  H.  H.  Hale,  vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur  Haley,  secretary. 

H.  L.  Peck  has  shipped  769  crates  of 
asparagus  from  ten  acres  of  land  in  the 
Imperial  valley.  R.  1).  McPherrin,  of  the 
same  place,  has  marketed  2500  crates  of 
asparagus  from  200  acres. 

The  almond  growers  of  Esparto,  Yolo 
county,  are  going  to  form  an  association 
to  handle  the  almond  crops  this  year. 
This  association  was  organized  through 
the  efforts  of  J.  P.  Dargitz,  of  Acampo. 

J(  U  Potman  has  harvested  one-half  an 
acre  of  strawberries  on  his  farm  near 
Sutter  City,  and  expects  a  yield  of  $400 
per  acre.  He  cultivates  with  a  plow,  but 
says  that  if  the  vines  were  closer  to- 
gether the  yield  would  be  much  larger. 

G.  A.  Wentz,  of  Gilroy.  recently  planted 
15  acres  to  prunes,  is  protecting  the  trunks 
of  the  *rees  by  placing  around  them  a 
mat  made  from  the  cactus  plant.  Mr. 
Wentz  believes  that  trees  whose  bodies 
are  bruised  are  more  susceptible  to  rav- 
ages of  bores  and  other  pests  than  when 
the  bark  is  smooth. 

George  C.  Roeding  recently  purchased 
the  capri  fig  crop  from  J.  O.  Watkins,  near 
Ripen,  These  trees  produce  the  wasp, 
which  carries  the  pollen  which  fertilizes 
the  blossoms  of  the  Smyrna  figs.  Mr. 
Itoeding  paid  $100  for  these  figs,  and  pays 
a  fourth  of  a  cent  extra  for  each  fig  for 
picking.  It  is  to  be  handled  so  that  the 
pollen  will  not  be  disturbed. 

H.  A.  Thomas,  one  of  the  largest  pine- 
apple growers  in  the  world,  has  been  on 


the  Pacific  Coast  looking  into  the  matter 
of  fumigating  his  pineapples  because  of 
the  mealy  bug.  When  he  saw  the  effects 
of  this  pest  he  realized  the  justice  of 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Jeffreys' 
stand  to  exterminate  this  pest,  and  has 
started  in  a  campaign  to  wipe  out  the 
mealy  bug  on  his  plantation. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  large  acreage  of  Indian  corn  has  been 
planted  around  I>aton. 

The  Winters  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.  made 
the  first  shipments  of  string  beans  from 
their  place  on  April  25th.  They  claim 
that  this  is  the  earliest  Shipment  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

H..G.  Brown,  the  bee  inspector  lor  Tu- 
lare county,  reports  a  great  deal  of  Euro- 
pean foul-brood  in  the  beehives  around 
Dinuba.  He  inspected  10  apiaries  and  they 
all  were  badly  infected  with  this  disease. 

.1.  H.  Leggett  has  grown  a  remarkable 
crop  of  hay  on  the  rock  piles  around  Oro- 
ville.  In  addition  to  his  hay  crop  Mr. 
Leggett  is  making  an  experiment  with 
Tokay  grapes  and  apricot  trees  planted 
on  the  rocks  formed  by  dredging  the  river. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  sugar  beets  have 
been  planted  on  the  Roach  ranch  near 
Lodi.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have 
been  planted  on  this  place  but  Mr.  White, 
who  is  planting  them,  expects  to  gather  at 
least  15  tons  to  the  acre. 

W.  O.  Sturdevant,  secretary  of  San 
Quentin  prison,  announces  up  to  April  l 
of  each  year  the  farmers  have  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  new  bags  from  the 
prison  at  5\'tv.  each  in  lots  of  more  than 
500.  After  that  time  the  bags  are  sold 
to  various  dealers,  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  adding  any  profits  outside. 

A  letter  received  from  G.  H.  Hopkins  & 
Son,  of  Burbanks,  California,  states  that 
they  will  devote  several  acres  to  the  grow- 
ing of  garden  seeds  this  season.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Messrs.  Hopkins  are 
going  into  the  seed  business  on  a  large 
scale,  as  they  have  land  well  located  for 
glowing  seed,  and  will  undoubtedly  make 
a  success  of  the  business. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ed  Wilson  of  Arniona  recently  sold  N4 
fourteen  mouths  old  hogs  for  $1555. 

The  Sati  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  poultry  show  in  Stockton  on 
November  Nth  to  12th. 

The  shippers  of  fruit  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia intend  to  insist  on  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  pack,  and  not  accept  fruit  in  any 
other  condition. 

Merced  and  Oxnard  are  both  figuring 
on  erecting  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries. 
The  Bird  Canning  Co.,  or  Oklahoma  City, 
is  behind  the  projects. 

The  Ri|K>n  Grape  Growers'  Association 
recently  held  a  meeting  and  they  will 
join  the  San  Joaquin  County  Table  Grape 
Growers'   Association    whose  headquart 
ers  are  at  Lodi. 

Griffin  &  Skelley  are  the  first  canners 
to  commence  buying  peaches  in  the  Fres- 
no district,  paying  $25  per  pound  for 
Tuscan  Clings.  This  is  $2.50  better  than 
the  price  last  season.  There  has  been 
very  little  buying  of  apricots  in  this  dis- 
trict yet,  but  the  buyers  are  going  into 
the  field  and  they  will  soon  commence 
contracting. 


WANTED 

A  man  for  propagating  Eucalyptus,   etc.  State 

experience,  wages  expected,  etc. 
KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,     -    -    -     Fresno,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


4«>-in.  Branaon  Pltti  Separator,  so  H.  P. 
Rice  Bajclae,  Beat  Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Parks,  "»<l  Steam   Holat,  only   used  lour 
■eaaeaaj  h  bargain.  Address 
\.  SWEBTSBR, 
Hoik  in.  Ball*  Connry, 


\  I  K  Y  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


tsii  '"f 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  mutter  liow  smal.  or  Lri?e  :i  |iump  you  need,  or 
for  uii.it  purjiosc  you  ihtrm!  to  u    it,  Reliability 

is  the   characteristic    you    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  lie  disaji- 
potated  at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oldest  pump 
makers  in  the  V.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  SO  years  if  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  p  u  m  p  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rums,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  ami  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  Beautiful  Staterooms  ami 
Parlors. 

Ask  Age  ts 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

In  a  mm. -il, ,11  (Inn  coufront*  every  or- 
i-hiirillHt  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  anre  way  In  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  siiKKestlnns,  baited 
on  thirl  j -Ave  years  close  observation 
and  investigation  an  to  climates  nnd 
soils,  methods  nnd  work,  Kiven  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

It  F  VISED  AND  EXTENDED 

V  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
RAVE  YIEI.DFD  GREATEST  Sl/C- 
<  WITH    LISTS    OF  VARIETIES 

BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER. 
E\T  SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


11}   E<1  ward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College 'of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  In  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rusal  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture; etc. 


CONTENTS  IIV  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 

The  Cherry. 
The  Peach. 
The  Nectarine. 
The  Pear. 
Plums  and  Prunes. 
The  Quince. 
Vine  Propagating 

and  Planting. 
Pruning  and  Care 

of  the  Vine. 
Grape  Varieties  In 

California. 
The  Date. 
The  Fig. 
The  Olive. 
The  Orange. 
The  Lemon.  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 
The  Banana, 

Loquat. 
Berries   and  Cur- 
rants. 
Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 
Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 
Injurious  Insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees 

and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals 

and  Birds. 
Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 
Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  ductlon  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  thin  standard 
work  wna  exhausted  in  n  rear  from  It* 
ii|i|irnrnnre  and  the  Firth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  lieeauHe  It  describes 
the  best  methods  nnd  nppliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  KrowinK  Industry  In  the  world. 

Slxe  of  page,  (U !>'/,,  (IOO  paces,  bound  In 
eloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  <  \ltltlAGE  PREPAID,  S3  THE 
COPY. 
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Students  Winding  i  10  Horse  Power  Induction  Motor 


Polytechnic  College  of  Engineering 

306  Uth  St.,  Oakland,  Cat. 
The  Greatest  Technical  School  of  the  West 

The  Only  College  in  the  United  States  that  Engages  in  Actual  Engineering  and  Construction 
Work.  Complete  Courses  in  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Architec- 
ture and  Drawing.  New  Machine  Shops.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Laboratories.  New 
Steam  and  Generating  Plant.    Send  for  Catalog. 


STEEL  TRANSFER  CAR 

The  many  advantages  of  steel  over  wood  in  the  construction  of  all  imple- 
ments has  become  so  well  known  that  we  have  been  led  to  build  a  car  entirely 
of  steel.   There  is  no  wood  used  in  this  car.   It  cannot  get  burned  if  left  in  the 
sulphur  house.  Assembled  throughout  with  hot 
rivets,  there  is  nothing  to  work  loose.   It  Is 
lighter,  stronger  and  easier  to  handle  than  any 
other  car  made  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Fits 
20]:s  in.  tiack. 

Car  6  fl.  2H  long,  3  t  er-$20.00. 

Write  for  Circular  A  Showing  Full  Line. 


FRESNO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


PATENT  APPLIED  KOH 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  "K«:"oid 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "liger"  Hrand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "s"  Brand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "FpuII" 
Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude  Sulphur.  AGENTS  FOK 
"Fleup  de  Soulre"  Extra  Fine.   Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  1836— i  Home)  t'6636. 


A  FARMER'S  MUSINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
your  prediction  of  the  failure  of  the  meat 
boycot  came  true,  but  it  is  rather  de- 
pressing to  farmers  to  think  that  the  peo- 
ple who  get  from  $2  to  $7  per  day  for 
eight  hours  easy  work  should  be  so  ready 
to  jump  on  him  because  he  is  getting  $1.50 
instead  of  $1.00  for  twelve  hours'  hard 
work. 

A  great  many  cHy  people  think  it  does 
not  cost  anything  to  live  in  the  country, 
but  they  are  mistaken.  I  have  five  cherry 
trees  in  the  family  orchard.  If  in  a  large 
cherry  orchard  when  the  birds  could  get 
more  than  they  wanted  and  still  leave 
some,  these  trees  would  produce  2,000 
pounds  of  cherries,  but  it  costs  me  more 
just  for  time  and  ammunition  to  save  200 
pounds  from  the  birds  (some  of  them 
protected,  such  as  robins  and  orioles), 
than  the  same  amount  would  cost  on  the 
San  Francisco  market  and  shipped  here. 
A  business  man  would  say,  "Dig  up  the 
trees,"  but  a  farmer  will  say  "I  am  going 
to  have  my  own  cherries  no  matter  what 
they  cost." 

After  all  it  is  the  "call  of  the  wild"  and 
not  the  money  people  make  that  keeps 
them'  on  the  farm.  That  is  why  farmers 
cannot  organize;  there  is  too  much  fight 
left  in  them.  Even  a  perpetual  diet  of 
eggs  enjoyed  by  our  Sonoma  county 
neighbors  has  not  removed  the  cocoanut 
throwing  habit  inherited  from  their  pre- 
historic ancestors  and  their  fine  egg-sell- 
ing organization  which  gave  promise  not 
long  ago  to  extend  all  over  the  State, 
went  to  smash  just  because  somebody  said 
"sick-em."  They  had  a  good  thing  and 
knew  it,  bufc  they  wci<jd  rather  fight  than 
keep  it.  Now  we  behold  Petaluma  and 
Santa  Rosa  each  claiming  to  be  the  egg 
capital  of  the  West,  and  a  State  egg  ex- 
change is  unheard  of. 

Not  all  city  people  are  ready  to  growl 
about  high  prices.  When  I  used  to  be  in 
the  fruit  business  I  hired  a  good  many 
men  during  picking  time.  I  can  pick  out 
at  least  five  who  could  not  earn  their  salt 
at  $1.25  per  day.  J  just  kept  them  to  keep 
the  ladders  moving;  men  who  are  now 
earning  from  $130  to  $500  a  month  in 
other  pursuits  and  seem  to  be  giving 
pretty  good  satisfaction.  One  of  them  in- 
vited me  to  take  a  trip  around  the  United 
States  in  his  private  car  free  of  all  ex- 
penses last  winter,  but  I  could  not  go:  I 
had  too  many  just  like  him  still  working 
for  me.  Those  people  would  rather  pay 
$1  for  a  25  cent  steak  than  ever  again 
handle  the  four  tined  fork,  and  they 
would  not  complain  if  butter  was  $1  per 
pound  so  long  as  they  did  not  have  to 
glue  their  noses  to  a  cow's  flank  to  get  it. 
If  we  could  get  a  cow  that  did  not  need 
milking  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  she 
would  be  popular. 

It  would  help  the  farmer  with  city  folks 
if  the  Rural  Press  would  answer  such 
questions  as,  "What  should  the  farmer 
get  per  pound  for  butter  to  enable  him  to 
make  $3  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work 
with  extra  pay  for-  Sundays  and  holi- 
days?" "If  bacon  is  25  cents  per 
pound,  how  much  should  the  farm- 
er get  for  his  pig?"  "If  hay  is 
worth  $18  per  ton  as  it  was  last 
summer,  how  much  more  would  the  far- 


PERFECTION  OIL  BURNERS  AND  STOVES 

NO  SOOT  NEVER  GO  OUT 

Twelve  feet  of  heating  surface  within  nine  Inches 
Of  the  floor.  Result— full  benefit  of  heat  before 
allowed  to  rise.  Safe  and  reliable.  Agents 
wanted  on  liberal  commission. 

KRESKY  BROS. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 

TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks.    Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  ■  ases,  Euea* 
lyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  1  get  my  luiuher  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  wi'l  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


mer  make  by  knocking  his  cattle  in  the 
head  and  selling  his  hay  than  he  did  by 
feeding  his  hay  and  selling  his  stock  at 
the  even  high  price  of  4M,c?" 

City  people  are  often  good  business  ad- 
visers. Six  months  ago  I  heard  two  city 
men  talking,  and  they  said  that  anyone 
who  went  to  raising  pigs  would  strike  it. 
It  looked  like  poor  advice  to  me.  My  pigs 
had  eaten  their  heads  off  and  I  was  going 
to  fatten  them  at  a  loss.  However,  in- 
stead of  shutting  up  the  sows,  I  turned 
the  boar  out  and  now  I  have  a  ranch  full 
of  pigs  and  every  body  wants  to  buy  a 
few. 

The  meat  boycot  has  been  a  failure,  but 
others  will  follow  and  every  farmer  and 
the  agricultural  press  should  get  busy  and 
devise  means  to  counteract  their  effect. 

St.  Helena. 


HO  W  MUCH  FREEZING  WILL 
FRUIT  ENDURE? 


{Continued  From  Pft</<  SjS.) 


pearance  of  the  first  few  warm  days. 
When  the  dormant  apple  buds  do  begin 
to  grow  in  the  spring  they  first  push  out  a 
tuft  of  leaves  which  are  followed  by  a 
cluster  of  blossoms.  The  apple  buds  are 
not  influenced  by  a  little  warm  sunshine 
like  the  buds  of  the  peach,  and  conse- 
quently they  do  not  begin  growing  until 
after  there  has  been  considerable  warm 
weather. 

We  find  the  peach  buds  opening  in 
Central  Missouri  in  a  normal  year  along 
about  the  24th  of  March,  while  the  apple 
will  be  about  two  or  three  weeks  later. 
Apple  buds  require  a  high  temperature 
before  they  begin  to  grow  appreciably. 
Peach  buds  on  the  other  hand,  particu- 
larly in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  are 
apt  to  respond  to  a  single  day  of  warm 
sunshine  by  making  some  growth. 

Because  the  apple  blossoms  come  out 
one  to  three  weeks  later  than  peach  buds 
open,  they  are  much  less  apt  to  be  in 
danger  from  frost.  Under  Missouri  con- 
ditions orchard  heating  will  be  needed 
for  the  peach  crop  far  more  often  than 
the  apple.  There  are  seasons,  however, 
as  was  the  ease  in  1907,  and  again  in  1908, 
when  frosts  and  even  freezes  came  early 
in  May,  when  all  the  orchard  fruits,  in- 
cluding apples,  were  so  far  advanced  that 
they  were  practically  all  destroyed  by  the 
low  temperature.  LThis  is  what  seems 
to  have  happened  again  this  year. — 
Editor]. 

When  the  apple  buds  have  grown  suf- 
ficiently for  the  petals  to  begin  to  show 
they  can  stand  a  lower  temperature  than 
it  is  popularly  supposed.  At  this  time 
they  could  possibly  withstand  from  10  to 
12  degrees  of  freezing.  From  this  stage 
onward  their  resistance  to  cold  becomes 
less  and  less  as  growth  progresses. 

When  the  petals  are  well  emerged  but 
have  not  opened  up,  they  could  stand  from 
4  to  6  degrees  of  freezing,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  open  but  not  yet  fertilized,  there 
would  be  great  danger  of  injury  if  the 
temperature  fell  as  low  as  two  or  three 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Just  at 
this  stage  the  apple  is  perhaps  in  more 
danger  than  the  peach  apparently  for  the 
reason  that  the  fruit  is  borne  on  long 
stems  which  seem  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  injury  from  cold.  From  now  on  after 
the  flowers  have  been  fertilized,  with  the 
petals  dropped,  and  the  young  fruit  in- 
creasing in  size,  the  slender  stems  which 
support  the  apples  are  unable  to  resist  a 
temperature  lower  than  the  freezing 
point.  At  this  stage  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  apples  seem  to  be  more  hardy 
than  their  stems  but  if  the  latter  are  in- 
jured of  course  the  fruit  also  suffers. 

In  giving  danger  points  for  the  various 
stages  of  development  in  both  the  peach 
and  apple  the  writer  has  tried  to  be  con- 
servative. Experience  in  artificially  freez- 
ing thousands  of  peach  buds  has  shown 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

HARDY  STOCK 
II  I.  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  all  about  their 
Planting.  Culture.  Growth  and  Uses.  Please 
state  approximate  number  wanted. 

Reduced  price  on  contracts  for  next  fall 
planting. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  IModcMto.  Cal. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured,  Dtlendad  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  Ca.1. 


that  in  the  various  stages  mentioned  they 
will  often  withstand  lower  temperatures 
than  those  given  as  danger  points. 


RUPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Kgg  Cases.  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  hat  save 
money.    Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 

601  Sixth  Sf.  Petaluma.  CaL 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 
llO.'i-C    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


't  he  PACIFIC  It  I  It  A  I.  PRESS  wants  a 
young  intin  or  vwniuiii  In  every  county  la 
the  State  In  Hollclt  for  mihacrlli Hon*.  Good 
commlHMloiiN  allowed.  Write  ua  at  once 
mill  we  will  forward  net-canary  papera, 
blanka  am!  IiinI  rucl  Ions.  You  can  inake 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  .\,„ ,   mo 


All  Important  Awards 


WON  BY  THE 


United  States  Separator 


GRAND 
.PRIZE, 


AND  ITS  USERS 

The  Grand  Prize  (highest  award)  awarded  to  the 
United  States  Separator  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  Seattle,  Washington.  The  scale  of  judg- 
ing was  agreed  upon  by  all  separator  compa- 
nies entered. 


National  Dairy  Show,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  October  14th  to 
24th,  1909.  First  Prize  and  Gold  Medal  on  Market 
Cream,  J.  Gilbert  Hickcox,  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis. 

California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal.  August  28th  to 
September  4th,  1909.  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the 
United  States  Cream  Separator. 

Intermountiin  Four  State  Fair,  Ogden,  Utah.  September  6th 
to  12th,  1909.  United  States  Separators  awarded  First 
Prize  and  Gold  Medal.  First  Prize  and  Gold  Medal  on 
Dairy  Butter,  James  H.  Toomer,  Morgan,  Utah. 

State  Fair,  Huron,  So.  Dak.  Sept.  13th  to  18th,  1909. 
First  Prize  on  Dairy  Butter,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Andrews, 
Huron,  So.  Dak. 

Winnipeg  Industrial  Exhibition,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  July  10th 

to  17th,  1909.  First  Prize  and  Silver  Cup,  value  $100, 
on  Print  Butter,  .Mrs.  Alex.  Simpson,  Atwood,  Ont. 

Western  Fair,  London,  Ontario.  September  10th  to  18th, 
1909.    First  Prize,  highest  score,  on  Home  Dairy  Butter, 

Mrs.  Alex.  Simpson,  Atwood,  Ontario. 

Viking  Agricultural  Fair,  Viking,  Alberta,  Canada.  October 
5th,  1909.  Dairy  Butter,  Mrs.  S.  Stenberg  swept  all 
four  First  Prizes.  Another  Great  Victory  for  the  United 
States. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  III.  October  1st  to  9th, 
1909.      First   Prize   on   One   Pound    Prints,  Robert 

Moren,  Morrison,  111. 

New  England  Fair  (including  the  Six  New  England 
States),  Worcester,  Mass.  September  6th  to  9th,  1909. 
First  Prizes  on  Creamery  Print  Butter  and  Creamery  Tub, 

Gloverdale  Creamery,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

New  England  Fair,  First  Premium,  Dairy  Butter,  Harry  C. 
Shepard,  Deputy  of  Massachusetts  State  Grange, 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 

Maine  State  Fair,  Lewiston,  Maine.  September  6th  to  9th, 
1909.  First  Prize  on  Butter  (Creamery  Tubs),  Waterford, 
Me.,  Creamery  Co.  First  Prize  on  Dairy  Tubs,  Mrs.  S. 
L.  Brimmer,  Tilden,  Maine.  First  Prize  on  Creamery 
Print,  Waterford,  Me.,  Creamery.  First  Prize  on 
Creamery  Package,  Oxford  County,   Me.,  Creamery. 

Alabama  State  Fair,  Birmingham,  Alabama.    September  1 1th 

to  20th,  1909.  First  Prize  awarded  to  the  United  States 
Cream  Separator  on  closest  skimming. 

Georgia  State  Fair,  Macon,  Ga.  October  27th  to  November 
6th,  1909.  First  Premium  on  both  Separator  and 
Exhibit,  awarded  to  United  States  Separator. 

Vermont  State  Fair,  White  River  Jet,  Vt.  September  21st 
to  24th,  1909.  First  Prize  on  Dairy  Butter,  L.  R.  Dana, 
North  Pomfret,  Vt.  Score  98.  First  Prize  on  Creamery 
Butter,  A.  E.  Kendrick,  Groton,  Vt.  Score  98. 

Vermont  State  Dairymen's  Ass'n.  Jan.  4th  to  6th,  1910. 
Sweepstakes  won  by  M.  K.  Bruce,  Passumpsic,  Vt. 
Score  98 /v  Perfect.  Highest  Score  on  Market  Cream, 
Quechee  Fells  Farm,  Quechee,  Vt.  Score, 


97$, 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  ask  for  Catalogue 
No    148  .    No  dairyman  should  be  without  this  booklet. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 


Bell 

Vermont 


Falls, 


Orders  promptly  filled  from  warehouses  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Stockton,  Cal., 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  Offden,  Utah.    Send  all  orders  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Pai  l  P.  Parker. 


SOME  HOLSTEIN  RECORDS. 

The  following  are  some  records  re- 
cently given  out  by  the  Holstein  Register: 
A  herd  of  154  animals,  of  which  one-third 
were  full  aged  cows,  produced  in  seven 
consecutive  days  63,042.8  pounds  of  milk 
containing  2,213.364  pounds  of  butter  fat; 
thus  showing  an  average  of  3.51  per  cent 
fat.  The  average  production  for  each 
animal  was  409.4  pounds  milk  containing 
14.373  pounds  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to 
68%  pounds  or  28  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
and  over  16%  pounds  of  the  best  com 
mercial  butter  per  week.  These  averages, 
like  all  Holstein-Friesian  averages,  are 
very  large,  yet  it  must  be  noted  that  these 
reports  are  of  milk  and  butterfat.  and 
that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  butter 
to  which  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  equiva- 
lent, the  rule  adopted  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  of  adding  one-sixth  of 
itself  to  the  fat  is  always  allowed.  No 
well  posted  man  ever  disputes  the  results 
when  this  rule  is  followed. 

The  same  publication  also  gives  some 
good  advice  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
milking  of  cows:  Any  dairy  cow  needs  a 
rest  of  60  days  before  parturition,  and 
will  yield  more  milk  per  year  by  reason 
of  such  rest.  If  Holstein-Friesian  cows 
are  fed  much  grain  at  drying  off  time  it 
is  difficult  to  get  them  dry:  but  when  once 
dry,  grain  should  be  fed  in  reasonable 
quantity  to  get  them  in  good  condition  at 
calving  time  and  to  form  a  good  udder. 
From  Ave  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  be- 
fore calving,  watching  the  udder  care- 
fully to  guard  against  harm;  and  when 
the  animal  has  recovered  her  appetite 
after  parturition  she  can  usually  start  in 
with  ten  to  twelve  pounds  per  day.  Keep 
the  cow  comfortable  both  before  and  after 
parturition,  using  plenty  of  bedding  and 
the  card  and  brush.  See  to  it  that  she 
has  water  in  plenty. 

Milk  three  times  daily  from  the  start, 
and  at  nearly  equal  intervals — 5  a.  m.,  1 
p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  being  convenient  hours, 
recording  the  weight  of  each  milking. 
Feed  the  grain  ration  by  weight,  feeding 
as  often  as  the  cow  is  milked,  and  in- 
creasing it  slowly  till  the  cow  is  on  full 
feed.  Cases  differ,  but  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  will  usually  be  found 
sufficient  daily  increase.  Keep  the  feed- 
box  or  manger  perfectly  clean,  removing 
at  once  any  feed  left  uneaten,  and  reduc- 
ing the  next  feed  proportionately.  Fif- 
teen to  eighteen  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
for  a  heifer,  and  20  to  24  pounds  for  a 
full  aged  cow  will  usually  be  all  that  a 
novice  should  feed,  though  after  gaining 
experience  he  may  safely  feed  more;  but 
it  is  only  the  cow  or  heifer  making  a  very 
large  record  that  needs  so  much.  The 
appetite  for  grain  may  be  checked  by 
feeding  more  coarse  feed.  The  experi- 
enced feeder  will  begin  his  test  when  he 
knows  the  cow  is  reaching  her  best,  but 
the  novice  had  better  begin  about  ten 
days  after  calving. 


DOES  BURNING  BRUSH  IM- 
PROVE GRASS? 

Some  claim  that  the  heat  kills  off  the 
best  grass  seeds  and  leaves  nothing  but 
the  worthless  brush,  which  always  comes 
in  much  ranker  than  before.  A  stock- 
man who  has  had  considerable  experi 
ence  in  burning  brush  claims  that  when 
brush  is  burned  at  the  proper  time  very 
little  damage  will  result  to  the  grass 
seed.  The  best  time  is  after  the  seeds 
have  all  threshed  out  and  when  they  are 
lying  loose  on  the  ground.  He  contends 
that  even  if  some  of  the  seeds  are  burned 


there  is  enough  grass  left  to  come  up, 
which  will  provide  more  feed  than  if  the 
brush  was  allowed  to  grow  unchecked 
and  the  sun  kept  off  the  grass  so  that  it 
grows  thin  and  dry. 


DIP  YOUR  HOGS. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  dirt  is 
healthy,  and  especially  for  pigs,  since  we 
have  had  this  maxim  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation;  in  fact  it  has 
become  so  that  we  have  always  associated 
pigs  with  filth.  Successful  hog  raisers, 
uowever,  have  come  to  a  different  opinion, 
and  claim  that  clean  quarters,  skin  and 
water  are  as  essential  to  his  hogship  as 
to  cattle  or  horses. 

In  the  several  epidemics  which  have 
swept  over  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  last 
few  years  the  first  hogs  to  die  or  to  suf- 
fer from  any  disease  were  those  raised  in 
filthy  quarters.  It  is  through  this  fact 
that  people  say  that  hogs  are  so  suscep- 
tible to  disease,  but  if  given  better  en- 
vironment they  will  resist  diseases  as 
well  as  cattle  or  horses.  But  how  can  an 
animal  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition 
when  covered  with  lice  and  vermin. 

What  a  common  sight  it  is  during  cold 
weather  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  hogs  hud- 
dled together  in  manure  piles  trying  to 
keep  warm.  No  wonder  quinzy  and  kin- 
dred diseases  thin  out  the  herds  each 
year.  In  a  recent  epidemic  of  hog  cholera 
at  Ked  Bluff  the  county  veterinarian 
urged  the  farmers  to  dip  their  hogs,  and 
many  were  saved.  In  fact,  dipping  is  be- 
coming quite  common  in  suppressing  hog 
cholera,  the  bane  of  all  hog  raisers. 

The  benefits  of  dipping  are  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Bishop  Bros,  at  San  Ramon, 
who  have  escaped  several  epidemics 
which  cleaned  out  many  of  the  hogs  of 
their  neighbors,  by  dipping.  Of  course 
they  also  give  their  hogs  large  pastil  rages 
to  roam  around  in,  clear  water  and  good 
feed.  They  wash  their  hogs  in  an  old 
sheep  dip  and  run  some  500  hogs  through 
in  a  very  short  time.  They  usually  dip 
after  the  sheep  have  been  sent  through 
the  process,  but  occasionally  when  they 
think  the  hogs  need  cleaning  they  mix  up 
black  leaf  in  the  same  proportion  which 
they  do  for  sheep  scabbies  and  run  them 
through  it. 

Pigs  can  be  dipped  much  faster  than 
sheep  or  cattle,  as  they  swim  very  rapidly 
and  hurry  through  the  liquid.  T.  It. 
Elliott  of  Calexico  recently  dipped  325 
pigs  in  42  minutes,  and  each  pig  went 
through  six  feet  of  liquid.  Where  the 
farmer  has  not  the  use  of  a  regular  sheep 
dip,  a  common  trough  with  sides  built  up 
so  that  the  animal  will  have  to  swim  will 
do.  In  swimming  the  hog  is  forced  to 
move  his  legs  and  skin,  so  that  the  liquid 
gets  under  the  hair.  A  runway  should 
lead  up  to  the  trough  so  that  the  pigs 
cannot  turn  around  after  they  once  get 
started.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  trough  a 
smooth  piece  of  tin  should  be  placed  in  a 
sloping  position  so  that  when  the  hog  hits 
it  he  will  slip  and  go  completely  under  in 
the  liquid.  It  is  best  to  station  some  one 
alongside  the  trough  with  a  long  pole  so 
as  to  hell)  out  any  hog  that  has  become 
winded  and  is  in  danger  of  drowning. 

Spraying  hogs  does  some  good,  but  it 
does  not  reach  under  the  legs  or  get  into 
the  folds  of  the  skin,  so  that  when  pos- 
sible complete  submerging  in  some  kind 
of  a  tank  should  be  practiced.  There  is 
never  any  danger  of  the  pigs  drowning 
or  injuring  themselves,  as  they  go 
through  the  liquid  like  they  would 
through  a  stream  of  water. 

It  is  wonderful  the  healthy  tone  and 
look  hogs  will  take  after  being  dipped. 
The  writer  has  seen  hogs  which  have 
worn  themselves  thin  scratching  and  rub- 
bing at  the  lice  and  vermin  on  their 
backs,  so  that  their  feeding  was  prac- 
tically lost,  but  when  they  went  through 
a  dip  they  responded  to  it  in  a  few  days 
and  began  to  take  on  weight.    Every  one 


FARM  WANTED 

We  want  lo  hear  (rom  OWNER  having  good  FARM  (or 
sale  in  good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  any 
kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  writ*  us.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  815  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  A.  VAN  DKlt  NAIL1.EN  HCltOOL, 
of  Practical  Civil,  Electrical,  Minim;  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1884.  Occupying  their  own 
building  workshop  and  laborato' les.  Open  all 
year.  Oreat  demand  for  ex-students  in  all  Hues. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once,  olst  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave..  <  lakland,  t  al. 
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who  has  hogs  which  are  not  doing  very 
well,  although  they  are  getting  plenty  of 
feed  and  exercise,  should  try  dipping. 
Oftentimes  you  will  think  they  are  free 
from  lice,  but  a  trip  through  the  liquid 
soon  proves  otherwise,  as  thousands  will 
appear  in  the  skum  on  the  top  of  tl>e 
water. 


PRACTICAL  SWINE  MANAGE- 
MENT. 


The  practical  management  of  the  hog 
is  an  important  matter  and  one  which  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  been 
working  on  for  some  time.  A  resume  of 
their  work  is  given  here: 

Good  sires  are  very  essential  if  hogs  of 
the  highest  quality  are  to  be  grown  and  a 
uniformly  profitable  herd  built  up.  Only 
pure  bred  boars  should  be  kept  and  these 
should  be  carefully  selected  to  insure  pre- 
potency, quality  and  soundness.  Keep 
the  sire  in  prime  condition,  free  from 
parasites  or  disease,  give  him  plenty  of 
exercise  and  not  too  heavy  service. 

Sows  must  be  carefully  selected  to  in 
sure  large  and  healthy  litters.  Seek  the 
same  quality  and  size  in  the  sows  as  in 
the  boar  and  in  addition  get  sows  from 
the  large  litters  of  prolific  dams.  A 
dozen  sound  teats  and  a  quiet  disposition 
should  be  required.  It  is  advisable  to  se- 
lect the  sows  while  yet  with  the  dam,  as 
their  value  is  indicated  somewhat  by  the 
character  of  the  dam  and  the  rest  of  the 
litter.  Once  a  sow  has  demonstrated  her 
value  keep  her  as  long  as  she  is  vigorous 
rather  than  to  depend  upon  untried  fe- 
males. 

Rations  for  breeding  swine  must  be 
planned  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
animals.  The  foods  which  will  keep  both 
boar  and  sow  in  besl  condition  are  pref- 
erable. Breeding  animals  should  be 
grown  and  not  fattened.  Boars  and  sows 
need  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  variety  of 
nourishing  food  but  no  fat  forming  ma- 
terials. Corn  alone  is  a  very  bad  feed  for 
sows  and  should  never  be  given  exclu- 
sively. Change  the  amount  of  feed  of  the 
sow  to  suit  her  condition,  increasing  the 
amount  while  she  is  nursing  a  litter, 
adding  some  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal  to 
aid  the  digestive  organs.  Provide  com- 
fortable bedding  and  watch  the  sow 
closely  at  farrowing  time. 

The  care  of  young  pigs  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fattening  of  the  market  ani- 
mal. Wean  the  pigs  at  eight  weeks  after 
they  have  been  trained  to  eat  a  ration  of 
shelled  corn  and  slop  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  avoid  a  check  on  their  growth 
when  removed  from  the  dam.  Mark  the 
pigs  of  each  litter  by  the  ear  notch  sys- 
tem and  discard  the  runts  or  separate 
them  for  special  care.  Provide  dry  sleep- 
ing pens  and  ample  r  uns. 

Common  diseases  and  parasites  can 
only  be  avoided  by  the  constant,  regular 
use  of  the  best  methods  of  prevention. 
Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  clean 
swine  herd.  Regular  dipping,  close  ob- 
servation to  detect  the  early  stages  of  the 
various  troubles,  sanitary  quarters  and 
bedding  with  careful  feeding  can  alone 
prevent  serious  losses  from  the  many  dis- 
eases and  parasites  which  are  common  to 
swine. 


TRANSMISSIBLE  HORSE  DIS- 
EASES. 


One  of  the  interesting  lectures  before  a 
class  of  farmers  recently  at  the  Minnesota 
University  Farm  was  by  Dr.  Lipp,  of  the 
veterinary  division,  on  the  subject  of 
"Transmissible  Diseases  Among  Horses." 
He  divided  spavin  and  kindred  diseases 
into  two  classes.  In  the  first  he  placed 
those  that  result  from  injury,  and  in  the 
second  those  that  result  from  faulty  con- 
formation. A  sound  horse  of  a  proper 
conformation,  that  receives  a  kick  and 
then  develops  a  bony  disease,  would 
clearly  belong  to  the  first  class.  There 


would  be  very  little  danger  of  such  dis- 
ease being  transmitted  to  offspring.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  by  reason  of  faulty  con- 
formation a  horse  develops  spavin  when 
employed  at  ordinary  work,  the  offspring 
from  such  horse  would  not  inherit  spavin, 
but  would  be  predisposed  to  the  disease 
on  account  of  an  inherited  faulty  con- 
formation. He  then  applied  the  same 
reasoning  to  various  other  diseases,  and 
showed  that  the  disease  itself  is  not  often 
transmitted,  but  the  weakness  is  trans- 
mitted, which  frequently  requires  but  a 
short  time  to  develop  into  the  disease  un- 
der favoring  conditions.  To  sum  up,  the 
doctor  cautioned  the  farmers  against 
using  not  only  unsound  animals  for 
breeding  stock,  but  advised  most  strongly 
against  using  animals  of  faulty  conforma- 
tion. 

In  reply  to  a  question.  Dr.  Lipp  dis- 
cussed navel  diseases  at  some  length. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
the  germs  into  the  colt's  body  through 
the  stump  of  the  navel  cord.  The  germs 
causing  navel  disease  live  in  the  stable, 
on  the  walls,  in  manure  and  filth  on  the 
floor,  and  sometimes  on  the  skin  of  the 
dam  herself.  He  advised  perfect  sanitary 
conditions  about  the  barn  and  stalls  as 
the  best  preventive.  He  would  thor- 
oughly clean  the  stall  in  which  the  mare 
is  to*  foal,  and  disinfect  it  with  white- 
wash to  which  crude  carbolic  acid  was 
added.  He  would  cover  the  floor  with 
clean  straw  and  have  the  mare  thor- 
oughly washed  about  the  root  of  the  tail 
as  late  as  possible  before  foaling,  so  that 
the  parts  may  be  free  from  germs,  and 
the  possibility  of  germs  entering  the 
navel  through  contact  with  the  mare 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Then 
he  would  bandage  the  colt's  body  with 
antiseptically  clean  swaths,  using  only 
antiseptic  cotton  as  a  pad  on  the  navel, 
on  which  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid — one  ounce  of  acid  to  nineteen 
of  water — is  used.  The  bandage  is  also 
a  support  to  the  young  animal's  body,  pre- 
venting undue  strain  on  the  abdomen. — 
University  of  Minnesota  Press. 


WATER  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 


It  will  not  be  long  before  the  stockmen 
will  be  troubled  in  securing  sufficient 
good  water  for  their  stock,  for  the  creeks 
run  dry,  the  ponds  become  stagnant  and 
the  springs  muddy.  Pure  water  is  essen- 
tial to  stock  as  it  is  to  man.  Where  there 
is  sufficient  water  if  none  is  wasted  a 
good  practice  is  not  to  let  the  animals 
drink  out  of  the  spring  or  pond  itself, 
but  to  pipe  it  either  by  an  iron  pipe  or  a 
common  drain,  made  by  nailing  two 
boards  together,  to  a  trough.  In  this  way 
the  water  does  not  become  contaminated, 
as  the  fence  arouna  the  spring  will  keep 
the  stock  from  walking  in  it. 

Cattle  wear  themselves  out  traveling 
over  the  hot  hillsides,  often  going  to 
water  when  the  judicious  use  of  a  spade 
would  provide  them  with  all  the  water 
necessary.  Who  has  not  seen  stock  on 
our  ranges  drinking  hot  filthy  water 
which  has  collected  in  hoof  prints.  Water 
in  this  form  is  very  bad  for  stock  and  no 
one  should  be  guilty  of  forcing  them  to 
drink  the  stuff.  When  the  springs  are 
kept  clear  of  mud  and  tracks  the  water 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  &mte,  Bpeedj,  ul  Posltlw  Car* 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take« 
the  place  of  all  ltnamems  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
KemoyeB  all  Buncoes  or  Blemishes  from  Hornn 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEOK8  ALL  CAUTKKY 
OK  FIKINQ.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid*  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
f  HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


AUCTION  SALE 

On  account  of  subdividing  ranch  into  5,  10  and  20-acre 
tracts,  we  will  sell  all  the  dairy  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  of 
The  Nova  to  Land  Co  ,  Novato,  Cal.,  consisting  of 
250  milch  cows  and  springers,  25  two-year-olds,  25 
yearlings  and  20  heifer  calves,  a  number  of  pu  e-bred 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  bulls.  ( This  is  the  best  lot  of 
dairy  cattle  ever  offered  at  auction ).  Also  20  head 
driving,  saddle  and  work  horses,  farm  wagons,  plows, 
mowing  machines,  hay  rakes,  implements,  etc.  Sale 
takes  place 

Saturday,  May  14, 1910 

at  10  A.  M. 

The  Novato  Land  Co.  Ranch 

NOVATO,  MARIN  COUNTY 

Free  busses  to  and  from  railroad.  Good  luncheon.  Stock  loaded  f.  o.  b 
cars.    Information  about  land  can  be  had  on  grounds. 


R.  H.  TRUMBULL 

Manager 


FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO. 

Live  Stock  Auctioneers 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

OAKWOOD  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


«  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

ttaT  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fol!  SAI.F.-Bargain  s:t200.  Sixty  acres  with 
(Tops;  U  acres  Hartlett  Pears.  12  of  Red  ():its, 
Pasture  and  Wood.  Improvements.  On  County 
Uoad  P4  miles  from  Kelseyvllle  near  (irlst  Mill 
on  Creek.  Healthy.  No  Fog.  Orchard  well 
worked,   Box  12.  Kelseyvllle,  Cal. 


Before  you  buy  a  stallion  be  sure  to  see  what  Is 
offered  by  the 

LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Where  quality  and  Quantity  are  assured. 


New  importation  just  arrived.    A  grand  lot  of 
big-bone  Drafters  with  the  desired  weight. 

PERCHERONS,    BELGIANS,   SHIRES,  GERMAN 
COACH  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS. 

A  place  where  you  can  be  suited  In  a  horse  at  a 

right  price.   Terms  and  guarantees. 
Pacific  Coast  Stables,  permanently  located  at 
1809  .1  St.,  Sacramento, Cal.  .1.  F.  Campbell,  .Mgr. 


SADDLES 

Workmanship 


In-  Saddle  thai  Taken  the  llorNCNuui'M  Kye 


Made  for  case  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Hueklioin 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  A  TRIBE  CO., 
Petalnma,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Denier j  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Motlltt  A  Tow  ne,  Los  Angeles 
ritrcn    make,  McFall  ACo.,  Portland,  Oregon 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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GERMFOE 

Greatest  Known  Germicide,  Dis= 
infectant  and  Insecticide. 

We  have  the  only  plant  in  this 
section  for  making  Coal-Tar  products 
and  we  are  making  the  hest.  Per- 
mitted by  r.  8.  Government  for 
official 

SHEEP  DIPPING 

at  69  parts  water  to  one  part  Germ  foe. 
It  is  adapted  to  many  different  uses, 
especially  with  stock.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.  No  stockman 
should  be  without  it. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 
shipped  in  from  the  Kast,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  nearly  as  good.  1 
gallon  can,  $1.25:  5  gallon  can,  $5.00; 
freight  prepaid  :!<><»  miles,  if  not  sold 
by  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  price 
in  barrels  delivered  at  your  station. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


POIVIOIMA 
U  M  F»  IS 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER VILLE,  CALIF. 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 

The  principle 
of  the  Luitwieler 
Pump  is  the 
h  e  art-  shaped 
CAM,  and  the 
only  reciprocat- 
ing pumping 
mechanism  with 
uniform  applica- 
tion of  power 
throughout  the 
full  stroke,  and 
uniform  speed  of 
the  water  pistons 

or  plungers. 

This  enables  successful  direct  geared 
drive,  and  our  self-contained  electric 
pumps  till  a  long-felt  want.  We  fur- 
nish direct  geared  steam  and  distillate 
drive  when  desired. 

The  uniform  application  of  power  also 
insures  long  life  of  working  parts,  free- 
dom from  break-downs,  continuous 
flow,  no  jar,  no  noise,  no  pit,  no  bother. 

'.Ill  years  experience  in  I.ns  AngflcM. 
Send  requirements. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarencr  Murray,  M.  E.,  Freano.  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porteiville.  Cal.  Simonda 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


has  a  chance  to  run  and  the  water  does 
I  not  become  stagnant  and  there  Is  no 
I  necessity  of  the  stock  drinking  wnter 
I  which  is  unhealthful. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Company  of 
Stockton  has  purchased  all  the  horses  and 
cattle  of  F.  A.  Prior  near  Eagleville. 
Modoc  county.    The  price  was  $25,000. 

The  mohair  growers  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  are  averaging  35  cents  a 
pound  for  their  mohair. 

The  Wessex  Company  of  Buckeye.  Ariz., 
recently  sold  700  head  of  cattle  to  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  price  being  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  cattle  shipping  season  will  soon  be 
gin  in  Arizona  and  many  thousand  head 
of  cattle  will  be  sent  to  the  market.  More 
cattle  than  ever  will  be  shipped  out  on 
account  of  the  drouth  on  the  ranges. 

Hundreds  of  cattle  are  reported  dying 
in  the  ranges  along  the  Humboldt  river 
in  northern  Nevada,  pastures  having  been 
destroyed  by  heavy  rainfall. 

The  Chino  Land  &  Water  Company 
shipped  282  pulp  fed  steers  to  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  this 
being  the  last  shipment  of  the  season. 

The  public  auction  sale  held  in  El 
Centro  was  a  success  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  About  150  dairy  cows,  horses 
and  mules  were  sola  at  this  sale. 

The  sheep  scab  has  been  discovered  in 
Humboldt  county,  and  ^iate  Veterinarian 
Keane  has  issued  orders  for  dipping  t.ie 
sheep  in  that  county.  All  sheep  must  be 
inspected  before  shearing. 

A.  F.  Souza  of  San  i.uis  Obispo  county 
recently  sold  50  head  of  dairy  cattle  in 
the  Imperial  valley.  Many  of  the  dairy- 
men of  Imperial  valley  are  coming  up  to 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  after  dairy  stock 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Kaiser  Live  Stock  Company  ol 
Nevada  sheared  10,000  sheep  last  season 
and  clipped  over  75,000  pounds  of  wool. 
Eleven  shearers  did  the  wor..  in  three 
weeks. 

The  sheep  of  ^the  Malibu  range  near 
Santa  Monica  are  being  sheared  and  they 
are  averaging  a  very  heavy  clip  of  wool. 

State  Veterinarian  Keane  is  prosecut 
ing  a  sheep  raiser  near  Coalinga  for  ship 
ping  to  San  Francisco  scabby  sheep  which 
had  been  placed  under  quarantine. 

The  cattle  men  around  Meza,  Ariz.,  are 
hunting  pasture  for  their  stock  in  the 
outlying  districts,  as  the  desert  grass  has 
not  come  up. 

The  cattle  on  the  ranges  around  Globe. 
Ariz.,  are  too  poor  to  kill,  so  the  butchers 
of  that  town  are  forced  to  send  away  for 
their  beef  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
<>l  !  he  count  ry. 

Beef  which  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Argentine  is  selling  cheaper  than  the 
local  meat. 

A  new  cattle  disease  has  broken  out 
near  El  Paso.  The  new  disease  is  called 
the  "creeps."  and  many  hundreds  of  cat 
tie  are  dying  from  it.  The  new  disease 
affects  the  animals  in  the  joints.  Soon 
after  being  stricken  they  seem  to  be  un- 
able to  use  the  joints  in  the  lower  limbs, 
and  instead  of  walking  they  creep  about 
on  their  legs  bent  under  them.  When 
put  on  their  feet  they  sink  immediately 
on  the  knees  and  die  a  few  days  after. 

Henry  Fruitnicht  of  Elmira  bought  for 
the  .1.  G.  Johnson  Company  about  2000 
lambs,  which  will  be  shipped  East  by  that 
company  during  the  montn  of  May.  It 
will  take  90  cars  to  carry  the  animals  to 
their  destination. 

Very  little  of  the  Bakersfield  wool  is 
being  sold,  as  the  growers  refuse  to  part 
with  their  fleeces  at  the  price  offered  by 
the  buyers.  Some  2,350,000  pounds  of  the 
wool  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  sheep- 
men. 

The  government  foresters  are  again 
starting  out  their  goat  herds  to  clean  up 


the  brush  and  make  paths  through  the 
national  forests. 

Many  coyotes  are  being  killed  in  Tulare 
county,  as  a  bounty  of  $2  each  is  allowed 

on  their  scalp. 

C.  A.  Kimball  of  Hanford  recently  re- 
ceived eight  pure  bred  Rambouillet 
bucks  which  he  bought  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Convention. 

Grace  Bros,  of  Santa  Rosa  recently 
bought  seven  three-year-old  draft  horses 
in  Lassen  county  for  $2000. 

A  decided  increase  in  activity  is  noted 
in  the  Boston  wool  market,  with  most 
sales  at  concessions.  Fleece  wools.  es|>e- 
cially  California  and  territory,  are  in  de- 
mand, with  quarter- blood  as  the  feature. 
Ohio  quarter-blood  sells  at  30  cents,  while 
fine  tri  staple  is  held  at  62  to  04  cents 
scoured.  More  favorable  advices  are 
being  received  from  the  growers  in  the 
West,  who  are  showing  a  willingness  to 
accept  low  bids.  Pulled  wool  is  quiet,  but 
there  is  some  call  for  the  foreign  product. 

.1.  R.  Hebbron  of  Monterey  county  re- 
cently sold  to  a  San  Francisco  firm  100 
head  of  cattle  for  10%  cents. 

James  E.  Smith  of  Buffalo  is  on  the 
coast  buying  ewes  to  fatten  in  New  York 
State. 

DAIRY  NOTES. 


When 
doctors 
Disagree 1 


— «r«t  •ny  r>ihr*r  time, 
u»»  Kendall  ->  8p«Tin 
Cure    to    cure  that 
H|«vln,  <*tir.i,  i:  iru-  ftplint." 
Hon/  <Jr<>H  tb  or  any  other  Uaieness.   It*»  the 
Mfeatway.  Keep  a  but Ue  of 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

on  hand  so  you  can  UH  It  promptly. 

''Hleaae  send  me  on*  of  your  books,  'Treatt*e 
on  the  Hone.*  I  have  been  uslntr  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  yearn  and  find  It  a  sure  cure  for 
Spavin,  Blagbone.  Splint  and  I.a.mene*a. 

W.  li.  Klnglr,  remain.  Minn." 

Oood  for  man  and  beaut.  Your  druKglst  wlU 
supply  von.  Pr.ce  $1.00  par  bottle:  a  tor  $5.  00. 
Also  ask  him  for  that  valuable  book.  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse,"or  write  direct  foracopy.  Address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  EnoaDurg  Falls.  Vt 


Dairy  cows  at  San  Jacinto  are  bringing 
good  prices.  Mrs.  Van  Dusan  of  that 
place  recently  sold  :!3  cows  to  S.  S.  Starr 
of  Imperial  valley  for  $835. 

George  Plank  and  J.  G.  Warburton  of 
Hollister  recently  bought  a  large  dairy 
farm  near  Modesto  for  $9u,()00. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  Laton 
Creamery  manufactured  70,000  pounds  of 
butter  valued  at  $20,000.  N.  J.  Beck,  who 
has  been  butterniaker  for  some  time  for 
this  creamery,  has  resigned  and  started 
a  creamery  for  himself  at  Kingsburg. 

The  Yuba  City  Creamery  is  turning  out 
40J  pounds  of  butter  a  day  and  has  two 
wagons  carrying  cream  in  the  outlying 
districts. 

The  dairy  industry  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley commenced  in  190:5  and  ?,S  pounds  was 
the  first  churning  made  at  a  creamery. 
There  are  now  200  dairymen  in  this  val- 
ley producing  200  tons  of  butter  a  day. 

The  battle  against  the  oleomargarine 
bill  commenced  in  Congress  last  week. 


H.H.H 

orse  IHedicti 


READY 

aft 

f?L  EMERGENCIES. 

H.H.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SATE-  GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
*ut,17?f'  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIff  JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STANDBY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  th» 
Ayrshlres. 
«J.   W.   &   .  I .    D.  McCORO 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  c  <  I. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


WANTS  A  GUERNSEY  COW. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  a  thoroughbred  Guernsey  cow  or 
heifer? 

J.  A.  Over. 

Denair,  Cal. 

We  know  of  several  who  have  them, 
but  none  for  sale.  Possibly  some  of  our 
leaders  have  such  cows  for  sale.  If  so 
we  would  advise  advertising  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Pkkss.  as  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  Guernseys,  or  in  fact  any 
good  dairy  cow  can  find  a  hungry 
market. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me 
anything  about  mule  foot  hogs?  I  am 
thinking  of  going  into  that  industry.  Do 
you  know  where  we  can  find  any  mule 

fOOt  Stock?  Sl'llSCKIBCB. 

The  mule  foot  hog  is  supposed  to  be 
immune  to  hog  cholera,  but  some  of  the 
United  States  Government  Experiment 
Stations  have  proved  otherwise.  They 
found  that  these  animals  catch  hog 
cholera  as  quickly  as  any  other  breed, 
and  as  the  breeders  of  mule  foot  hogs 
claim  this  as  the  greatest  selling  point, 
persons  buying  them  should  do  so  with 
caution.  The  mule  foot  hog  has  a  solid 
hoof  and  is  found  in  Africa  and  some  of 
the  smaller  European  countries.  There 
are  very  few  on  the  Pacific  coast,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  in  the  Middle 
Western  States. 


Bend  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEIMNO.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Prleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petal u ma.  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALK— Shorthorne.1 
Durhams.   Address  K.s.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOi'KE  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  WINTR1NGHAM,  Mlddletown,  LakeCo., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tara worths. 


C.  A.  STO  WE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodt,  San  Joaquin  (  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham- 
pion Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Hhorthorns. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  Bugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


April  30,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


[ Copyright,  1910,  Pacific  Rihal  Phess.] 
THE    POULTRY    INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 

New  Method  ok  Brooding  Chicks. — In 
the  Experimental  Stage.  —  Being 
Tested  on  50',,  of  the  Pot  i.tky 
Ranches. — COST  OF  BROODING  and 
Feeding  the  Chick. — An  Estimate 
of  the  Average  Profit  ok  the  Peta 
i. ima  Hen. — The  Winter  Eo<;  in  Evi- 
dence.— $800  Profit  from  One  Flock 
in  December  Amove  Cost  of  Feed  for 
the  Whole  Flock. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 


Brooding  chicks  without  hovers  in  a 
room  heated  by  the  distillate  burner  is 
the  new  method  now  under  experiment  in 
the  Petaluma  district.  This  method  is  not 
claimed  to  be  advantageous  in  numbers 
less  than  1000  chicks  hatched  at  one  time, 
as  the  cost  of  fuel,  work,  etc.,  for  fewer 
chicks  would  be  in  excess  of  the  old 
method.  At  the  Experiment  Station  a 
brooder  house  for  this  purpose  has  just 
been  completed  and  was  being  made  ready 
for  the  chicks.  This  house  is  built  upon 
a  more  expensive  and  scientific  plan  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  poultry  plant,  and 
consists  of  a  large  brooder  room  with  an 
open  front  scratching  shed  adjoining. 
The  brooder  room  is  tightly  sealed  but 
well  ventilated  and  has  wooden  shafts  in 
each  corner  to  admit  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air.  These  extend  some  four  feet 
Above  the  floor  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
trow  striking  the  chicks. 

Though  we  knew  that  this  method  was 
being  considered  among  the  Petaluma 
poult  rymen,  we  were  not  prepared  to 
find  it  in  such  general  use.  F.  W.  Hunter, 
who  has  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  the 
distillate  burner  outfits  in  connection 
with  his  poultry  plant,  declares  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  Petaluma  poultry- 
men  are  trying  it  out  this  season.  He 
has  had  this  method  in  use  on  his  plant 
for  four  years  and  claims  that  by  it  cost 
of  brooding  is  not  increased,  while  the 
work  is  diminished  50  per  cent;  that  one 
man  may  care  for  10,000  chicks:  also  that 
(he  chicks  have  more  vitality.  His  esti- 
mate by  actual  figures  of  the  average  cost 
per  chick  for  brooding  up  to  eight  weeks 
old  is  1%  cents. 

Another  practical  poultryman,  T.  C 
Vestal,  reports  that  he  took  4000  "sleepy" 
chicks,  the  kind  that  usually  turn  up 
their  toes  under  any  system  of  brooding, 
and  by  this  method  brought  them  through 
their  delicate  infancy  to  a  sturdy  chick 
hood. 

Per  contra,  we  found  two  poultrymen 
whose  opinions  have  weight  in  the  com- 
munity, going  back  to  the  old  system  of 
brooding,  One  poultry  raiser  who  had 
brooded  eight  hatches  successfully  by 
this  method,  on  opening  her  brooder  a 
morning  of  the  previous  week  had  found 
the  chicks  piled  up  in  the  corners  where 
a  large  number  had  perished  miserably. 

To  brood  chicks  without  hovers  is  get- 
ting a  long  way  from  nature,  for  hovering 
is  the  very  essence  of  brooding.  As  soon 
as  the  chick  gets  free  of  the  shell  its  wet, 
wobbly  head  bobs  up  to  hunt  for  the  soft 
feathers  that  it  may  be  drawn  close  to 
the  warm  mother  breast.  This  instinct 
never  leaves  the  chick.  For  perfect  com- 
fort and  content  it  always  wants  to  feel 
some  protection  over  its  back  and  recks 
little  how  its  feet  fare.  Another  objection 
to  this  method  in  the  minds  of  many  is 
that  it  creates  hothouse  conditions  for  the 
chicks.  But  its  greatest  danger  lies  in 
the  temperature  running  too  low  and  the 
chicks  piling  up  and  smothering  each 
other,  as  in  the  case  referred  to.    In  most 


"Look  on  This  Picture  and  Then  on  This." 


The  Exterior  and  Interior  Workings  are  Shown  in  Detail. 


The  Sanitary  Fireless  Brooder 


CONCEDED  BY  ALL  EXPERTS 

A  PHYSICAL  SUCCESS  IN  CHICK  CULTURE. 

Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventilation.  No  corners  to  crowd  into,  no  sweating,  easy  to  keep 
dean.  The  care  of  little  chicks  a  pleasure  with  it  because  the  results  are  better  than  with 
any  other.  A  98  per  cent  brood  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  26,  the  coldest  weather  California  ex  peri 
enced  In  40  years,  is  a  record  hard  to  beat.  Easily  adjusted  at  any  time  to  suit  size  of  chicks. 
( 'all  and  see  them  in  use.  Capacity  100.   Price  $6.00.  "  Freight  prepaid. 

The  trade  of  the  Pacitic  Coast  is  solicited.   Foreign  trade  taken  care  of. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Address 

C.  A  DYSLE,  Manufacturer,  Q RATON,  CALIFORNIA 


of  the  plants,  however,  the  Petaluma 
electric  alarm  is  installed  by  which,  if 
the  temperature  should  go  too  low  or  too 
high,  the  alarm  will  ring  in  the  residence. 

Mr.  Hunter,  mentioned  above,  had  sev- 
eral thousand  month-old  chicks  in  his 
yard  which  had  of  course  been  brooded  by 
this  method.  They  averaged  fairly  with 
chicks  brooded  by  the  old  methods.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  kept  pretty  close  tab  on  poul- 
try expenses  and  profits  both  of  his  own 
and  others.  He  gives  the  average  cost 
per  chick  for  feed  till  three  months  old 
as  8  cents;  adding  his  estimated  cost  for 
brooding  would  bring  cost  of  chick  for 
feed  and  brooding  slightly  below  10  cents 
at  three  months  old.  If  chicks  can  be 
raised  by  the  thousands  at  this  average 
cost  there  certainly  should  be  money  in 
broilers,  as  Mr.  H.  A.  George  gives  the 
average  weight  of  his  Leghorn  broilers 
as  two  pounds  at  three  months  old. 

Mr.  Hunter  gives  the  average  profits  of 
the  Petaluma  hen  above  feed  per  year  as 
$1.50  for  the  most  successful;  $1  the 
average,  and  50  cents  the  less  successful. 
On  his  ranch  was  the  only  one  where  we 
saw  sprouted  oats  or  barley  being  used 
for  chick  feed.  He  agreed  with  the  writer 
that  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  sprout- 
ing and  that  the  grain  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  and  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  growth. 

THE  M'CUKDT  RANCH. 

Here  we  found  another  of  the  young 
poultrymen  of  Two  Rock  valley  who  was 
so  full  of  good  cheer  and  satisfaction  with 
the  business  that  meeting  him  had  a 
brightening  tendency  upon  a  day  of  low- 
ering skies  and  chill  winds.  Mr.  McCurdy 
varies  on  a  number  of  points  from  the 
system  of  poultry  keeping  in  general  in 
that  valley.  Instead  of  keeping  his  fowls 
on  the  free  range  colony  plan  he  has  them 
yarded  in  flocks  of  about  250  each.  Two 
large  yards  are  allowed  to  each  flock,  one 
being  occupied  and  the  other  sowed  with 
barley,  and  alternated  constantly,  thus 
providing  tender  growing  greens  for  the 
fowls,  utilizing  the  droppings  and  renew- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy, who  keeps  close  tab  upon  the  out- 
go and  income  of  his  business,  has  found 
that  since  he  furnishes  his  fowls  an 
abundance  of  fresh  tender  green  feed  the 
cost  of  other  food  has  been  cut  down  by 
an  average  of  $1.50  a  clay  on  his  flock  of 
4000  fowls.  He  has  water  piped  to  all  his 
yards,  and  so  can  irrigate  and  cultivate 
the  same  to  produce  a  rank  and  tender 
growth  of  green  stuff  during  the  dry 
seasons.  He  intends  increasing  his  flock 
of  4000  fowls  by  another  1000  this  season, 
at  which  number  he  is  satisfied  to  call  a 
halt.  He  has  his  chicks  hatched  at  the 
Bihn  Hatchery  and  broods  them  by  the 
distillate  burner  method;  has  the  brooder 
rooms  connected  with  his  pillow  by  an 
electric  alarm,  and  so  can  rest,  easy,  as- 
sured  of  being  aroused  when  the  tern- 


MAKE  THE  HEIMS   LAY  * 

Our  goods  are  the  result  ol  years  ol  successful  experience  with  poultry. 
VESTAL'S   POULTRY    TO  NIC 

Will  improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  liens  in  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition. Contains  an  internal  antiseptic  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  worms  to  remain  in  the  Intestines.  Price  $3.50  single  bucket;  $:i.00  in  5- 
bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S  MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  flocks,  and  we  know  that  It  is 
an  excellent  egg  producing  food.  Price,  $2.15  per  100  lbs.,  for  single  sack; 
$2.10  in  10-sack  lots.  These  prices  may  sound  high,  but  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  ingredients,  they  are  really  low. 

VESTAL  &  HUBBELL,  131-133  Keller  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  F  WINNF.HS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts. "  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

HflBinn  Hnrc  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination, 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  Hitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  11  ai  en  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal  ,  P  3.  Pox  44 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  <  miotic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash.  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  Francisco. 
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perature  runs  amuck  in  the  chick 
chambers. 

Fkkd  axi>  Fkeihxu. — Mr.  McCurdy  buys 
his  year's  grain  supply  when  the  market 
rules  lowest,  and  thinks  that  it  would 
pay  even  if  one  had  to  borrow  the  money 
at  S  per  cent  for  this  purpose.  Asked 
about  the  storage  question  he  said  that 
he  did  not  have  warehouses  to  store  that 
amount,  but  he  paid  for  the  whole  year*s 
supply  and  George  McNear  permitted  him 
to  take  a  load  at  a  time  as  he  used  it,  thus 
practically  giving  him  storage  room  with- 
out discommoding  himself  in  the  least. 
His  wheat  costs  him  on  an  average  $1.75 
per  ctl.  This  poult ryman  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  wholesomeness  of  food  fed  to 
fowls,  and  declares  that  he  never  feeds 


livelihood  for  a  family  and  that  the 
profit  from  all  numbers  above  that  may 
be  banked. 

This  ranch,  by  the  way,  is  the  one 
where  Mr.  T.  C.  Vestal  of  the  firm  of 
Vestal  &  Hubbell.  advertised  in  the 
Pacii-k  Rirai.  Phkss,  made  his  "pile"  by 
poultry  raising  before  going  into  his 
present  business,  and  whose  experience 
in  the  latter  will  be  given  in  another 
article. 


Poultry  Notes. 


THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  AM)  THE  CENSUS, 

After  a  personal  interview  with  the 
census  taker  we  are  convinced  that  the 
poultry  industry  will  receive  no  just  rep- 
resentation in  the  census  of  1910.    In  fact 


Photo  by  Freeman.  Petal uma. 
Teaching  the  Chicks  to  Perch  Before  Leaving  the  Brooder  Room,  on  the  Harden  Ranch. 


anything  which  he  could  not  relish  him- 
self as  far  as  soundness,  sweetness  and 
cleanliness  are  concerned.  He  believes  in 
a  well-cooked  mash  and  in  fresh  meat 
thoroughly  cooked;  in  fact  considers  it 
unsafe  to  feed  fresh  meat  in  a  raw  state. 
Also  that  milk  is  likely  to  prove  unwhole- 
some in  warm  weather.  His  grain  rations 
are  wheat  in  summer  and  wheat  and  corn 
In  cool  weather.  Feeds  all  the  fowls  will 
eat  up  clean,  but  not  enough  to  be  lying 
around. 

Fkkimni;  FOB  Wintkk  E<;<;s. — In  the 
morning  a  warm  mash  containing  well- 
cooked  fresh  meat   (horse  meat  if  from 


there  is  no  provision  made  for  poultry 
other  than  of  that  found  on  farms.  A 
"farm"  is  designated  as  three  or  more 
acres  with  produce  sales  amounting  to 
$250  and  up  per  annum.  Now,  every  one 
knows  that  less  poultry  is  raised  on 
farms — excepting  of  course  poultry  farms 
— than  on  village  lots,  quarter  and  half 
and  single  acres.  It  is  the  class  of  stock 
which  may  be  raised  on  the  smallest 
area.  With  other  stock  provision  is  made 
for  enumerating  every  head  even  to  every 
ornery  goat  that  browzes  on  the  old  cans 
of  the  vacant  lots,  while  the  dozen  or  fifty 
fowls  of  the  same  owner  are  passed  over 


Photo  by  Freeman,  1'etaluma. 
Brooder  Room  With  Petaluma  Electric  Alarm  Installed. 


perfectly  healthy  animals),  and  seasoned 
with  salt  and  red  pepper.  Last  December 
he  cleared  above  the  cost  of  feeding  his 
entire  flock  of  4000  fowls,  $800  on  eggs 
laid  in  that  month,  his  eggs  bringing  him 
in  clear  cash  for  the  month  $12S0  at  50 
cents  per  dozen!  And  yet  there  are  people 
who  have  the  temerity  to  assert,  and  to 
publish  the  assertion  in  a  Petaluma 
paper,  that  the  fresh  laid  winter  egg  is  a 
myth. 

Mr.  McCurdy  says  that  one  man  can 
take  care  of  the  houses,  of  the  feeding, 
watering  and  the  gathering  of  the  eggs 
Tor  5000  fowls.  He  considers  from  1200 
to  1500  hens  necessary  to  nirke  a  fair 


as  unworthy  of  notice,  though  of  many 
times  more  value.  For  instance,  in  the 
writer's  neighborhood  there  are  two  goats 
and  some  300  fowls.  These  two  goats  will 
duly  appear  in  the  census,  but  not  one  of 
the  fowls. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  ink 
used  by  the  poultry  journals  the  past 
year  in  inflating  the  value  of  fowls  and 
advertising  ten  and  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lar hens  might  have  been  turned  to  bet- 
ter account  in  seeing  that  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  the  Tinted  States  is  placed  in 
its  just  magnitude  before  the  world.  Also 
that  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
which,  by  its  name  lays  claim  to  being 


CROLEY'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 


Have  stood  the  test  of  time.  All  progressive  dealers  sell  them.  If 
yours  does  not,  write  us  for  information,  prices,  etc.,  or  anything  in 
which  you  may  be  interested. 

We  are  agents  for  the  products  of  the 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Lee's  Egg  Maker,  in  pails  and  packages 

Lee's  Lice  Killer 

Lee's  Germozone,  etc.,  etc. 

We  specialize  on  the  following: 

Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Infant  Chick  Feed 

Croley's  Red  Star  Chick  Feed 

Croley's  Scratch  Feed 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 

Croley's  Ground  Green  Bone 

Croley's  Standard  Meat  Meal 

Croley's  Pure  Blood  Meal 

Croley's  Granulated  Poultry  Charcoal 

Croley's  Granulated  Hard  Eastern  Oyster  Shell 

Croley's  Hen  Teeth  Grit 

Croley's  Improved  Pioneer  Egg  Maker 

Croley's  Blue  Star  Egg  Food 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy 

(This  Is  a  remedy  that  absolutely  curesi 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY 

PIONEER  POULTRY  FOOD  MANUFACTURER 
661-667  Brannan  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  the  best  Pigeon  Food  on  earth 
Smith's  Plump  Squab  Pigeon  Food,  $3.25  per  sack 


The  Arenberg  Patent  Brooder  Stove. 


PATENTED 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  CHICK 
BROODING 

Stove  and  Oil  Burner  Combined;  Can 
be  used  in  any  house  anywhere,  at 
less  expense,  and  attain  a  more 
certain  and  uniform  heat  than  any 
other. 

All  successful  poultrymen  have  them. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULAR 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Manufacturer, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


S.  C.  White  leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 


24  Kentucky  St., 


Petaluma,  CM. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


( lur  Output  Is  90.000 
ChlckB  per  Month 


THE  BIHN  HATCHERY 

.Successors  to  Bihn  Bros. 


W  m.  Hi  ii  N 
J.  L.  White 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


WE  STAND  ALONR 

In  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 

Bodega  Ave. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  ptt  sitting  of  1  5.  $  1 .50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINGH  AM, 
Middletown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


for  sale:. 

Imperial  I'eklu  Duck  Eggm. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  IS  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
">GI.  Concord,  Cal. 


April  30,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS^ 


■  J 


* 


than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  Is  the  Incubator  for  you  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you. 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator" 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANA PO LIS.  INO.      PETALUMA,  CAL1P.,  U.  S.  A. 


AWARDED  On 


NO  PRlZf  ALASKA-YUKON  EXPOSITION 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


KCiG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding   lluitcr  Carton,  I'niafliiird 
ou  Inside 
tSspeclulIy  for  Creamery  Csc. 


We  waul  I  he  Cjih<*  Filler  Trade 

of  the  Pacific  Coast, 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

ALL    FOR   THE    FRUIT  GROWER. 


Paraffined  on  the  inside — mnde 
liulic  and  durable.  Just  the  thluK 
for  elean  and  safe  delivery.  Prices 
low. 


ASK  US  BY  MAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS.  362-64  MAIN  STREET,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BALDWIN'S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ARE  THE 


Heaviest  Layers 
Greatest  Layers 
Any  Can  Boast 


The  Prize  Takers 
And  Coin  Makers 
Ot  This  Coast 


Cycle    Hatcher  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Incubators,  Brooders  and  Fireless  Brooder 

Our  machines  are  the 
result  of  25  years  ex- 
perience in  hatching 
and  brooding  and  are 
the  most  practical 
made. 

Cycle  Hatcher, 
50-egg  size,  $5.50 
Cycle  Brooder, 
50-egg  size,  $8.00 
The  Philo  System  — 
an  article,  "A  Little 
Poultry  and  a  Liv- 
ing." by  E.W.  Philo 
—  mailed  on  request. 
Main  Office  :  Dmira 
Western  Office : 


.  New  York.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

9  Madison  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


YUKON 

1st  prize  C'k'l  A.  V.  1».  Ex.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Hept. 
27-1  ict.  (i.  '09.  NINE  prizes  from  nine  entries 
A.  Y.  P  Ex. 

Kol'R  firsts  and  all  specials  at  San  Jose.  '09. 

These  our  only  exhibitions  '09.  4000  birds  on 
ranch  now.  We  brrrtl  On-  lnyrrx  prat.  Stock 
all  ages  for  sale.  Eggs  Sfi.'O  per  100;  850  per  1000. 
Setting  82.00  and  up.  Send  for  descriptive  liter- 
ature and  prices. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN, 


49  Washington  Avenue, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


WE  have  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Supply  Houbc  on 
the  fna.il.    Ask  lor  out  Catalogue  A.    It  ls/ree. 

Berrar  &  Robertson 


102  E.  Santa  Clara  St. 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


WHITE  and  BUFF  ( IRI'I  NGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  ('APS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birdsand  heavy  layers.  Wrttefor  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Bl'FF  ORPINGTONS.— SPECIAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3.00  NOW  S1.50,  S5.00  NOW  S2.50.  Hens 
NOW  Sl.75  and  *2.50,  Cockerels,  82.00  and  *3.00. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF   LEGHORN   EGGS.     Splendid  layers. 
81.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUC  KH—E- gs  for  hatching, 
6c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg   and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 


Hog  and  chicken  business 
paying  profit.  Address 


Ranch  now 


S.  F.  S.. 

3200  Enclnal  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


national,  might  stop  "doing''  politics  long 
enough  to  look  after  national  matters  re- 
lating to  the  interest  and  greatness  of  the 
poultry  industry. 


THE  MAEYSVILLE  POI  I.TUY  SHOW. 

The  poultry  raisers  of  northern  Sacra- 
mento valley  have  sure  woke  up  and  arc 
"going  some."  Last  week  our  attention 
was  called  to  a  poultry  association  just 
organized  in  Tehama  county,  and  this 
week  Yuba  county  sends  notice  of  the 
first  annual  show  of  its  poultry  associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Armory  Hall  at  Marys 
ville,  May  5,  6,  7,  1910. 

L;  N.  Cobbledick  of  Oakland  will  judge 
all  classes,  and  also  deliver  two  addresses 
upon  the  poultry  industry  during  the 
show.  The  attention  of  breeders  of  es- 
tablished reputation  is  called  to  this  op- 
portunity of  advertising  their  names  and 
business  in  that  section,  and  they  are  in- 
vited to  send  a  few  birds.  Entries  close 
April  29th. 

A  springtime  show  will  be  a  new  de- 
parture and  an  attractive  novelty.  An- 
other new  feature  and  one  which  appeals 
to  us  is  the  Farmers  and  Sale  Department, 
Ample  space  is  given  this  department  and 
breeding  stock  and  mated  pens  not  com- 
peting may  be  entered  here  for  sale  by 
paying  25  cents  each  per  fowl  and  $1  per 
pen.  This  show  is  not  exclusively  an 
exhibition  of  the  "fancy"  in  poultry,  but 
pure-bred  stock  on  utility  lines  will  be 
largely  in  evidence.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  closer  together  the  fancy  and 
the  utility  get  the  more  vitality  there 
will  lie  in  both  poultry  and  poultry  shows. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Ptomaine  Poisoning. — J.  E.  H.,  of 
Madera,  Cal.,  writes:  "Could  you  please 
give  me  some  idea  as  to  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  chickens  and  what,  to  do  for 
them?  The  chicks  are  about  three  weeks 
old  and  have  always  been  strong  and 
sturdy,  but  when  taken  sick  first  appear 
a  little  (lumpish,  then  the  head  seems  a 
little  heavy  and  the  neck  lengthens  out. 
As  the  disease  advances  they  become 
staggery.  There  is  also  a  white  cancerous 
growth  in  the  throats." 

The  symptoms  given  show  ptomaine 
poisoning.  Your  chicks  have  eaten 
soured  food,  decayed  vegetables  or  tainted 
meat.  Possibly  they  may  have  found 
carrion,  some  dead  fowl  or  animal  in  the 
bushes.  Baby  chicks  are  just  like  other 
babies  and  the  same  care  should  be  used 
that  their  food  be  always  sweet  and 
fresh.  Wet  food  should  never  be  given 
chicks,  nor  raw  meat  nor  anything  the 
least  bit  tainted  or  stale. 

Treatment  in  the  Present  Cask. — Put 
a  teaspoon  of  coal  oil  in  each  pint  of 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  AND  WIN. 

San  .lose  190!)  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
5  entries. 
Day  old  chicks  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 

«J.    L.  DINW1DDIE, 

PETALUMA. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  :j«,o00  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery,  any  variety,  chicks 
wlli  stand  t  hree  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      -  Petaluma. 

Kstabllshed  19Q2. 


drinking  water  and  see  to  it  that  the 
latter  is  kept  pure  and  cool.  Mix  a  tea- 
cup of  sulphur  with  enough  bran  or 
shorts  for  each  100  chicks,  moisten  with 
sweet  milk  and  feed  it  on  clean  boards, 
what  the  chicks  will  eat  up  clean  in  some 
20  minutes.  Give  them  one  feed  of  this 
each  day  for  three  days  if  (he  weather  is 
dry.  Clean  the  brooders  and  runs  daily, 
then  dust  white  with  air-slacked  lime 
and  cover  the  lime  with  a  sprinkling  of 
clean  sand.  Rake  and  clean  up  the  yards 
where  they  range,  and  never  let  them 
eat  any  of  their  grain  or  food  out  of  dirt 
and  filth.  You  cannot,  doctor  such  small 
chicks  and  must  depend  upon  the  coal  oil 
in  the  drinking  water.  Keep  the  water 
fresh,  but  add  the  coal  oil  until  the  chicks 
are  relieved. 

The  Home  Circle. 


Home. 

You  may  talk  about  apartments  or  the 

finest  kind  of  flat; 
And  tell  about  grand  hotels — the  swellest 

ones  at  that — 
You  may  rave  about  a  mansion  or  a  villa 

in  far  Rome; 
But  I'll  go  you  one  still  better  yet — and 

that's  my  home. 
The  dearest  wife  that  ever  lived,  and  still 

a  bride,  by  jing! 
Her  hair  is  getting  gray;  but,  say!  you 

ought  to  hear  her  sing! 
When  she  puts  the  kids  to  bed  at  night. 

she  murmurs  soft  and  low 
Those  dear  old  tunes  our  mother  sang 

years  and  years  ago. 
And  when  the  babies,  tired  out,  are  off 

to  Bylow  Land, 
She  kisses  'em  and  tucks  'em  in  with 

tender  mother  hand; 
And  then  we  sit  together  there  and  talk 

a  while  and  dream, 
A  building  castles  of  our  own  in  the  fire- 
light's dancing  gleam. 
The  king  may  have  his  palaces— no  envy 

stings  my  heart; 
Grant  him  all  his  soul  desires — I  have 

still  the  better  part. 
Ah!   give  tlfe  rich  their  mansions  fine 

where'er  they  chance  to  roam. 
But  for  me  my  little  cottage  neat — 'tis 

home,  sweet  home! 

— Chicago  Record  Herald. 


Love  as  a  Schoolmaster. 


On  earth  there  is  nothing  more  beauti 
ful  than  the  first  breaking  of  the  .ground 
of  young,  pure  love.  No  flower  that  ever 
blossomed,  however  fair,  no  fragrance 
that  any  flower  ever  emitted,  however 
sweet,  no  bravery  of  the  sky,  no  witchery 
of  art,  nothing  that  man  ever  invented  or 
imagined,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
hours  of  dawning  love  in  the  young  soul. 
And  it  is  a  shame  that  men  should  be 
taught  to  be  ashamed  of  that  which  is  tjhe 
prophecy  of  their  highest  being  and  glory. 
Alas,  that  it.  should  ever  perish  in  the 
using!  Alas,  that  men  should  not  know 
that  to  endure  it  must  rise  higher  and 
higher,  since  It  is  only  by  growing  into 
its  full  and  later  disclosures  that  it  may 
be  saved  from  a  quick  mortality.  It  must 
grow  or  die,  for  that  which  sufficies  for  a 
beginning  is  not  enough  for  all  time. 

Love,  therefore,  should  be  a  school 
master,  carrying  its  pupils  up  from  room 
to  room,  through  the  whole  university  ot 
the  mind.  As  the  lower  begins  first,  ii 
dies  first.  The  higher,  beginning  latest, 
lasts  the  longest.  And  hence  true  a  free- 
tlon  is  strongest  in  the  later  periods  of 
being.  Perhaps  it  is  less  witching,  per- 
haps it  is  less  attractive  in  novelty  than 
young  love;  but  the  popular  impression 
I  ha  I  we  love  strongest  when  we  love 
earliest  is  not  found  in  truth  or  analogy 
No  one  knows  the  whole  lore  of  love  who 
does  not    know   how    to.  love   with  the 
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reason,  the  imagination  and  all  the  moral 
sentiments.  It  is  the  most  interior  school 
that  the  soul  can  know.  Men  may  know- 
how  to  deal  with  numbers  and  solve 
problems,  but  that  is  the  rarest,  deepest 
knowledge  that  comes  by  loving  with  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

They  only  can  love  greatly  or  fruit- 
fully who  are  good,  since  the  line,  the 
direction,  is  from  the  flesh  toward  the 
spirit:  it  is  from  the  low  toward  the 
high;  it  is  from  the  substantial  toward 
the  invisible.  And  none  can  truly  love 
except  those  whose  life  is  the  unfolding 
of  their  whole  nature  on  the  plan  of 
Christianity. 

How  pitiful  to  see  men  build  too  low! 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  young  gather 
together  and  build  their  nests  as  the 
birds  do.  On  my  lawn  I  see  the  larks  and 
other  birds  building  in  the  grass,  and 
know  that,  before  the  young  are  fledged, 
the  remorseless  mower  with  revolving 
strokes  will  sweep  the  ground  and  the 
young  be  cut  and  wasted.  And  do  1  not 
see  men  building  their  nests  just  so?  Do 
I  not  see  love  beginning  to  nestle  in  the 
flowers?  But  the  flowers  themselves  are 
rooted  in  the  dirt  down  low,  close  to  the 
foot  that  easily  shall  crush  them. 

I  mourn  when  I  see  a  mother  loving  her 
children  for  time,  and  for  time  only;  I 
mourn  when  I  see  two  natures  that  should 
be  eternally  affianced,  loving  each  other 
within  the  horizon  of  time.  There  must 
be  something  higher  than  the  circling  of 
this  world.  No  love  is  fit  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  love  that  has  not  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  other  world  and  much  of 
immortality.  It  must  rise  above  an  in- 
stinct or  passion.  It  must  have  in  it 
faith  and  hope.  It  must  be  a  love  that  is 
served  by  reason,  by  imagination,  by  all 
there  is  in  the  soul. — Henry  Ward 
Needier. 


A  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  hard  water 
will  not  only  soften  it.  but  will  remove 
dirt  better  than  soap. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldent  :in. I   only  Woman's  College  on 
the  I'nclflc  (oast  Exclusively  for 
Young;  Women, 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  nei" 
Oakland.  California,  close  to  San  Franc.ici, 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  anil  Brochure  of  Views. 
Vddress  President's  Sccrelnry,,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 

WHY  BURN  MONEY  WHEN  AIR  IS  FREE? 

If  your  home,  oflice,  church 
or  hall  Is  not  well  lighted,  write 
for  description  of  our  way.  in 
w  hich  night  ran  be  made  bright 
as  day. 

A  good  light  is  not  only  a 
luxury,  but  a  business  getter. 

No  wicks  to  trim,  no  objec- 
tionable odor,  ouo  candle  power 
for  half  cent  per  hour,  and  non- 
explosive. 

We  want  a  representative  In 
your  territory. 
You  want  the  best;  we  have 

It. 

HYDRO  CARBON  LIOHT  STORE 
200  W.  Santa  Clara  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  MARKETS. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

Still  the  wheat  market  goes  down,  with 
no  indication  of  its  stopping.  The  re- 
ported condition  of  the  crops  over  the 
State  being  bo  favorable  lias  something  to 
do  with  its  decline. 

California  Club   $1.65  ®1.72% 

Sonora    1.86  ©1.96 

White  Australian    1.80     fa  1.85 

Northern  Club    1.70     (ft  1.77  >2 

Northern  Bluestem    1.75     (a  1.85 

Russian  Red    1.65     (ft  1.70 

BARLEY. 

Along  witli  the  other  grains  barley  is 
declining.  Many  who  hold  barley  are  get- 
ting out  of  the  market  altogether  and  put- 
ting their  grain  back  into  the  warehouses 
to  wait  for  next  season,  when  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  there  will  be  a  decided  rise. 

Browing    Li 6  #1.30 

(iood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.-2     'n  1.27 

Common  Feed    1.20     fa  1.25 

Chevalier    1.30  01.50 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  is  very  dull,  witli  prac- 
tically no  sales.  The  growers  refuse  to 
sell  at  the  price  asked  by  the  buyers,  and 
the  buvers  won't  consider  the  sellers' 
price,  so  there  is  no  trading  going  on 
at  all. 

Red,   feed    1.40  01.50 

Seed    1.60  ©1.70 

Gray    1.60  ®1.67% 

White    1.86    fa  1.60 

CORN. 

There  lias  been  a  decided  fall  in  coin  all 
over  the  United  States,  which  lias  affected 
local  markets  considerably.  Although 
there  is  a  .falling  off  there  has  been  very 
few  sales  of  corn,  as  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  demand  for  this  commodity. 
Manchurian  Small  Yellow ..  $1.60  fall. 65 
California  Large  White  ....    1.70     fa  1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1.66  ©1.70 

Eastern  White    1.75     ®  1.80 

Egyptian — White    1.60  ©1.70 

Brown    1.45  #1.55 

RYE. 

The  rye  market  is  very  weak  with  no 
trade  and  very  few  offers  being  made. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $185  ©1.95 

BEANS. 

The  general  movement  of  the  bean  mar- 
kit  is  fairly  good.  The  large  and  small 
white  beans  are  quoted  much  easier  than 
when  last  reported.  Pinks  and  bayos  are 
scarce  and  firm  with  a  good  market.  The 
Other  sorts  remain  about  the  same  as  last 
reported.  The  acreage  put  out  to  beans 
in  the  soutli  is  very  large  and  excellent 
crops  are  expected. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $6.00  ©6.25 

Blackeyes    1.75  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.60  ©4.75 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3.50 

Horse   Beans    2.25  ©2.75 

Small   Whites    4.50     fa  4.70 

Large  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Limas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    5.25  ©5.40 

Red    6.75  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.50  ©5.75 

SEEDS. 

As  the  planting  season  is  over  there  is 
no  demand  to  speak  of  for  seeds. 

Alfalfa    18     ©19  c 

tlroomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $2u.00iyi  25.00 

Irown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4  c 

Flaxseed    5  c 

Hemp    3%  @  4Vic 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

Tile  Hour  market  is  still  in  a  bad  way. 
with  20  cents  decline  since  last  reported. 
California  brands  have  followed  suit  with 
the  Northern  brands  which  made  a  similar 
decline  a  few  days  ago.  With  this  decline 
the  market  Is  still  weak  witli  very  little 
trading. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $6.10  ©6.60 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.50 

Superfine    5.10  05.40 

Oregon  and  Washington....   5.00     fa  5.5a 
HAY. 

The  hay  market  has  shown  a  rather 
stronger  tendency  than  since  last  reported. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houtei 

H.  J.  BRAINERD  S  CO., 
SOT  Chamber  of 

Commerce, 
LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 

Phone  A-4T40. 


DAGGETT'S  OIL  BURNER 

FITS  ANY  STOVE 

Is  Safe,  Simple  and  Economical,  gives  a  Clean  Fire 
and  a  Clean  Move. 

Uon't  waste  your  life  cutting  kindling,  carrying  coal 
and  cleaning  out  ashes    Be  up  to  date  and  burn  oil. 
Daggett's  Oil    Burner  is  the  only   successful  stove 
burner  made- 
Burns  the  cheapest  grade  of  Distillate. 

H.  M.  DAGGETT  1409   ^oakiakd"11  Ave* 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty. 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  ■mi-  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State. 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Very  little  hay  is  being  sent  in  now  on 
consignment,  as  the  price  received  for  bay 
recently  has  been  very  small  and  the 
growers  have  taken  warning  and  are  hold- 
ing it  over.  The  harvest  of  alfalfa  and 
volunteer  in  many  sections  is  almost  com- 
pleted, and  If  the  weather  continues  favor- 
able new  hay  will  soon  be  on  the  market. 
There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  the 
market  for  new  hay  will  be.  and  there  are 
many  differences  of  opinion  in  this  matter. 
Some  think  there  will  be  better  prices 
during  the  harvest  season  than  exist  at 
the  present  time. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00019.50 

Other  Grade   Wheat   13.006  15.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00®  16.50 

Tame  Oat    13.00016.50 

Barley    10.00®  13.60 

Wild  Oat    10.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    9.50®  13.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00®  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran,  middlings  and  rolled  bailey  have 
declined  since  last  reported.  The  market 
for  feeil  stuffs  has  been  rather  quiet,  duo 
to  the  abundance  of  grass  and  green 
stuffs. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $20.00@21.00 

Bran,  per  ton   26.00«i  27.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26. 50027. 50 

Cracked  Corn    38. 00039.00 

Middlings    31. OOffi  33.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barlev    26.00  0  27.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  is  a  glut  on  the  market. 
Every  day  hundreds  of  crates  of  this  com- 
modity are  burned  or  thrown  into  the  bay. 
due  to  the  abundance.  It  comes  in  such 
quantities  that  the  canneries  cannot  take 
it  off  the  market  at  any  price.  Khubarb 
is  very  plentiful  and  the  price  Is  very 
small.  Tin'  arrival  of  peas,  new  potatoes, 
string  beans,  and  summer  squash  have 
been  so  strong  that  the  market  lias  fallen 
down  considerable  since  last  reported. 
Several  carloads  of  Bermuda  seed  onions 
and  Nevada  stock  were  brought  in  and 
the  latter  sold  for  $1.75  per  hundred 
Onions — Oregon  Yellow   $  1.75®  1.85 

Bermuda  Seed    1.75®  2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   5®  8c 

Green  Teas,  per  sack   1 .00  f/  1.50 

Celery    1.50®  2.00 

Turnips,  per  sack   50c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.75®  2.00 

Rhubarb,  per  box   35®  50c 

Mushrooms,   per  lb   10®  20c 

Asparagus,  per  box   50 ft(  Mc 

Egg  Plant    164J  20c 

Lettuce,  per  crate    1.75 

Cucumbers,  per  dOS   75c®  1.00 

Green  Onions,  per  box   25<o  50c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   l.OOtJ  1.25 

String  Beans,  per  lb   5®  8c 

Cabbage,   per  ctl   65*?  SOc 

POULTRY. 

This  market  is  very  firm  anil  active  for 
everything  except  young  chicks,  which 
have  been  coming  in  in  such  abundance 
that  the  market  is  oversupplied.  I  nicks, 
geese  and  large  chickens  were  in  strong 
demand.  Two  carloads  of  Eastern  stock 
are  expected  within  the  next  three  days, 
so  that  the  market  will  probably  weaken 
a  little  when  these  chickens  arrive. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00®  6.50 

Small  Broilers    2.50<u  3.00 

Fryers    7.00®  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9. 00®12. 00 

Hens,  large    7.50®  8.50 

Small  Hens    5.00®  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00®  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  .  .  9.50®11.00 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.00  ft  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Although  the  quotations  are  about  the 
lanw  as  last  reported,  yet  the  market  is 
weak.  The  receipts  have  been  large  and 
the  Northern  shipments  have  fallen  off  so 
that  a  sharp  decline  is  expected  very 
shortly. 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  25Vfcc 

Firsts    25  c 

Seconds    24  c 

Packing  Stock    24  c 

EGGS. 

The  receipts  have  been  large,  but  prices 
have  been  maintained  by  rushing  the  sur- 
plus to  the  cold  storage  warehouses. 
There  is  a  large  production  of  eggs  all 
over  the  State  at  the  present  time. 
California  (extras),  per  doz..  23 

Firsts    23  c 

Seconds    22  c 

Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

This  market  is  weaker  than  the  quota- 
tions show,  and  a  drop  is  bound  to  occur 
within  the  next  few  days. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  18 Vic 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  11  !&c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19  He 

POTATOES. 

The  old  potatoes  have  been  steady  with 
no  falling  off,  while  the  newer  stuff  lias 
had  a  considerable  decline,  as  many  car- 
loads are  beintJ  sent  in  Oregon  potatoes 
are  in  strong  demand. 

River  Whites    50®  80c 

Salinas   Burbanks   $  1.300  1.45 

Oregon  Burbanks    75®  90c 

Sweet    Potatoes,   ctl   2.25®  3.50 

New  Potatoes    1V6®  3c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

On  account  of  the  large  receipts  of 
strawberries  they  have  declined  in  price 
since  last  reported.  Many  of  the  Southern 
berries  are  coming  In  in  bad  condition  and 
are  sold  cheap  at  prices  ranging  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  crate  of  15  baskets.  Cher- 
ries are  coming  in  very  fast  and  there  is 
a  decline  in  prices.  Well  colored  cherries 
are  bringing  premiums,  but  the  ordinary 
offerings  are  dragging  along.  The  mar- 
ket seems  to  be  waiting  the  black  Tar- 
tarians.  The  apple  market  Is  not  very 
strong  and  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 
Strawberries    —  Longworths. 

per  chest  $  S.00«<  10.00 

Malindas    6.00ft  S.oo 

Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box    60c®  1.30 

Choice    50c@  1.00 


Cherries- 
White 


-Purple  Guigne,  box  . 


l.OOiij 
IT,  (it 


Lit 

90c 


the    price  on 


!>4® 
5  @ 


9  Hi- 
fi  e 
3  c 
8  c 


®  2V4c 


2 

2  »i 

2  (a  :, 

95  <u>  95 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  orange  market  is  active  and  tlrm  at 
the  recently  advanced  price,  and  this  Hrni- 
ness  extends  to  all  other  citrus  fruits,  al- 
though tlie  varieties  have  been  <(uite  heavy 
of  late.  Many  expect  citrus  fruits  to  have 
another  jump  very  shortly,  as  they  are 
getting  scarce, 
oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Navels,    fancy    2.50(fj  .",.00 

Choice    2.00®  2.50 

Common    LSSfl  1.7B 

Choice  Lemons    2.00®  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50®  4.00 

Standard    1.25®  1.75 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grape  Kruit    2.50ifi  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  nothing  much  going  on  in  either 
dried  fruits  or  raisins,  except  some  busi- 
ness in  apricots  is  reported  at  8  cents  on 
the  coming  crop.  Some  buyers  think  this 
price  is  too  high  however,  and  are  holding 
off.  as  they  consider  it  too  early  to  be  con- 
tracting for  future  crops.  Tin 
movement  on  foot  to  fix 
raisins  for  five  years  at  3  cents,  but  so 
far  not  all  the  growers  can  be  Interested 
in  the  scheme. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6    @  8 

Figs,  black    4 

Figs,  white    4     0  5 

Apricots    9 

Peaches    4  Vi  ® 

Prunes.  4-size  basis  

Pears   

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox 

Thompson  Seedless   

Seedless  Sultanas  

London  Layers.  3  crown.... 

NUTS. 

This   market  shows   no  change   with  h 
rather  Weak  demand,  as  the  green  fruits 
coming  in  have  affected  it. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   1  I  '-"<;  I.',  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ©13V4.- 

Drakes    10  Vfe  @  11  c 

Languedoc    9  H  010  He 

Walnuts— Softshell.  No.  1   12V4@13  c 

Softshell,  No.  2   814®  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  last  reported.  Nothing  can 
be  quoted  to  any  extent  until  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  as  there  Is  very  little  good 
honey  left  on  the  market. 

Comb    10 

Extracted,  Water  White   7 

Extracted.  Amber   SHI 

Old  Extracted    4 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27^  030  C 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  very  dull,  with  slight 
reductions  since  last  quoted.  Many  grow- 
ers, however,  anticipate  high  prices,  as 
the  Eastern  demand  is  expected  to  be  very 
strong. 

1909  crop    15     (it  20  <• 

1910  contracts    15     @16  c 

WOOL. 

This  market  is  "rotten.''  to  quote  the 
producers.  Every  one  seems  to  wait  for 
London  wool  sales,  which  start  in  on  April 
27.  Many  of  the  buyers  in  the  country 
refuse  to  even  look  at  the  clip."  having 
some  kind  of  frame  up  anions  themselves. 
They  are  offering  20  per  cent  decline  in 
the  prices  of  60  days  ago. 

Southern    12     014  c 

Middle  Counties    16     (f»-l  7  c 

Northern    17     @19  c 

LIVESTOCK. 
Tlie  hog  market  is  declining  in  sympathy 
with  the  Eastern  market.  Tlie  surplus  on 
mutton  last  reported  is  being  rapidly  used 
up,  so  that  this  market  is  much  easier. 
Beef  is  strong,  especially  for  tile  finished 
product.  Many  stockmen  are  refusing  to 
sell  their  animals  now.  waiting  for  a 
•"ontli  or  so  to  gel  the  increased  gain  in 
them. 

Carcass  prices: 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb  

Cows   

Heifers   

Veal    9 

Mutton:  Wethers   

Ewes 


9  c 
7*4o 
8  c 
@10Hc 

11  H«' 
10  He 

Lambs    UJatfltftfl 


Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1  

No.  2   

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. 

No.  2   


2     @  1 4  c 

5  <a 

5*4c 

t  U  j 

5  c 

4«o 

1  5Uc 

a  S  i 

>  2  Vic 

ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20.  or  40  acre- farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  belnt, 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  It  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  In 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do.  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  In- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  DoukIhh  -18>*. 


April  30.  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5>4@  5%c 

Heavy    4     @  4%c 

Sheep  wool: 

Small  prime  weathers    6%@  7  c 

Large  prime  weathers    6 Vic 

Ewes    6     @  6  Vic 

Shorn: 

Small  prime  weathers    5V4@  5%c 

Large  prime  weathers    5     (8)  5V4c 

Ewes    5     @  5 Vic 

Lambs,  spring    6     @  6V2c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed.  100  to  130  lbs.    9     @  9%C 

150  to  250  lbs   OVzffrlO  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

This  market  is  fairly  strong,  with  good 
demand  in  the  country,  as  the  buyers  are 
out  gathering  in  the  hides  which  were 
skinned  during  the  wet  season.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  price,  however. 

The  high  market  is  weak,  but  the  same 
old  prices  are  maintained. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  11  @12  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10  @11  c 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  @  9%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  (a)  9%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...     9     @>  9  Vic 

Kip    10Vi@ll%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    7     @  8  c 

Veal    14     @15  c 

Calf    14     @15  c 

Dry — 

Dry   Hides    18     @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    15     @16  c 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15   18    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20     @22  c 

Dry  Calf.  7  down   23     @24  c 

Fall   Lambs    50     @75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35@  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  .     1.10@  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c<5>  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20@  35c 

HORSES. 

Horses  show  little  change,  with  the  same 
quotations  as  last  reported.  The  farmers 
are  still  calling  for  work  horses  to  har- 
vest their  crops. 

Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lbs.  up  .  .  $300(T<  350 
Light  Drafters,  1550  to  1650  lbs..  300@325 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   250(5)300 

Wagon  Horses.  1250  to  1350    200@300 

Delivery  Horses.  1050  to  1250  lbs.  150@200 
Desirable  farm  mares,  1300  lbs. — 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100(5  150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  very  strong,  with 
but  few  animals  changing  hands,  due  to 
the  scarcity.  Buyers  who  have  been 
combing  the  country  for  available  stock 
come  back  emptv  handed. 

1200    lbs  $250@300 

1100    lbs   200(5  250 

1000    lbs   175(5  200 

900    lbs   125(f/  150 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  26,  1910. 

After  a  season  of  worry  the  California 
citrus  fruit  grower,  packer  and  shipper 
seems  to  have  come  to  his  own.  The  pres- 
ent is  the  best  navel  market  seen  in  years 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  prices 
will  go  higher  before  the  season  is  over. 
If  the  reports  of  damage  to  the  berry  and 
vegetable  crops  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  some  in  the  south,  are 
true  then  it  seems  assured  that  we  can 
look  for  still  better  navel  prices  and  a 
very  good  summer  for  valencias. 

The  orange  auctions  show  better  prices 
every  day  and  with  44  cars  selling  in 
New  York  City  on  Monday  the  prices  were 
even  higher  than  for  last  week.  Some 
poor  stock  sold  low  but  nearly  half  the 
brands  of  navels  offered  sold  at  $3  a  box 
or  better.  Asking  prices  at  this  end  are 
not  as  uniform  as  is  common.  Even  in  the 
so-called  poor  navel  districts  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  get  a  car  of  orchard  run  for 
less  than  $1.85  a  box,  cash,  for  good  sizes; 
while  in  the  best  naved  districts  prices 
run  froni  $1.90  to  $2.10  for  fancy  orchard 
run  and  up  to  $2.25  and  $2.35  for  the  best 
fancy  packs. 

Seedling  prices  are  good  and  what  seeds 
have  sold  in  the  auctions  have  suprised 
their  owners  for  $3  a  box  is  rather  un- 
usual for  seedlings.  Holders  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  seedlings  are  asking  $1.75. 
cash,  here,  and  while  no  sales  have  been 
made  at  that  price,  they  will  no  doubt  go 
even  higher  if  the  navel  market  continues 
to  gain  in  strength.  Sweets  are  offered 
at  $1.80  to  $2  a  box.  and  one  packer  feels 
strong  enough  to  ask  $2  a  box  for  this 
variety. 

Lemons  seem  to  be  weaker  in  the  East, 
no  doubt  the  demand  has  slackened  be- 
cause of  the  cold  weather.  Dealers  here 
do  not  feel  like  lowering  their  prices  and 
a  light  demand  will  simply  mean  that  less 
fruit  will  be  shipped.  The  packers  are 
willing  to  hold  all  they  can  for  the  sum- 
mer months  as  the  summer  pick  will  be 
very  light.  A  few  cars  might  be  had  :ii 
$2.65.  cash,  for  choice  lemons,  but  the 
usual  asking  price  is  $2.75.  and  the  well 
known  brands  are  commanding  $3  to  $3.25 
a  box. 

Shipments  to  date  have  been  14.829  cars 
of  oranges  and  2153  cars  of  lemons.  To 
same  time  last  season,  17.951  oranges  and 
2571  cars  of  lemons. 


apricot  situation  since  our  last  writing. 
Fruit  is  growing  rapidly  and  is  being 
thinned  in  the  early  shipping  districts. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  this  variety  for  all 
shipping  demands. 

Shipping  plums  and  prunes  continue  in 
a  very  satisfactory  condition.  There  is 
some  complaint  in  one  or  two  sections 
afceut  midsummei  vanities  which  prob- 
ably will  not  make  a  full  crop,  but  other 
sections  will  have  a  very  heavy  yield,  so 
that  the  output  from  the  State  will  cer- 
tainly be  large.  Plum  trees  are  very  full, 
generally  speaking,  and  heavy  thinning  is 
being  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the 
fruit  of  a  suitable  size.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  pull  off  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  young  fruit  to  accomplish  this.  French 
prunes  are  about  the  only  variety  showing 
a  decided  shortage.  As  this  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  a  shipping  plum,  it  will 
not  affect  Eastern  markets,  but  for  the 
sake  of  information  for  those  who  may  he 
interested,  we  will  state  that  the  French 
prune  crop  of  California  probably  will  not 
be  over  25  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  last  year. 

Peaches  are  very  promising  and  will  un- 
questionably produce  a  full  crop. 

Bartlett  Pears. — As  intimated  in"  our 
previous  letter.  Bartlett  pears  will  not 
make  as  heavy  a  crop  as  last  year.  There 
is  considerable  dropping  now  and  it  will 
continue  for  perhaps  the  next  ten  days. 
The  fruit  that  is  left  will  be  of  large  size 
and  entirely  free  from  scab.  Fire  blight 
has  not  appeared  as  yet,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  productive  of  much 
damage  this  season. 

Grapes. — Vines  have  made  a  fine  growth 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  crop 
will  be  a  very  good  one.  although  not  as 
many  bunches  are  setting  as  last  year. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  better 
and  earlier  fruit  and  is  a  condition  that  is 
entirely  satisfactory,  both  to  grower  and 
shipper. 

Climatic  conditions  have  been  very  fa- 
vorable for  the  past  two  weeks.  '  The 
weather  has  been  warm  and  has  forced  a 
rapid  growth.  The  ground  is  in  splendid 
condition  and  cultivation  is  going  forward 
in  fine  shape. 

Reports  are  reaching  us  of  heavy  frost 
damage  in  the  Middle  West,  and  if  it 
should  prove  true  that  the  fruit  interests 
in  that  section  have  met  with  disaster, 
comfort  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
California  stands  ready  to  supply  large 
quantities  of  her  choicest  productions,  so 
that  no  one  need  go  without  fruit. 


"Califobnia  Fruits"  is  a  Valuable  Work. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Riverside  Press 
the  editor  gives  the  following  endorse- 
ment of  the  new  edition  of  "California 
Fruits": 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  valu- 
able work,  the  most  exhaustive  and  com- 
prehensive ever  published.  It  deals  with 
varieties  of  fruits  and  their  adaptability 
to  certain  localities,  cultural  methods,  the 
grape  industry,  semi-tropical  fruits,  small 
fruits,  nuts,  fruit  preservation  and  pro- 
tection, utilization  of  fruit  wastes  and 
many  kindred  themes. 

Prof.  Wickson  discusses  fertilizers  from 
the  practical  and  scientific  standpoint, 
treatment  of  stable  manures,  and  kindred 
themes. 

Of  equal  value  is  the  discussion  of  ir- 
rigation practice  and  systems  in  Cali- 
fornia. Insect  pests  and  the  California 
method  of  dealing  with  them,  together 
with  the  diseases  of  trees  and  vines  and 
their  treatment  furnish  another  valuable 
division  of  this  comprehensive  book. 

The  book  comprises  over  600  pages,  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  each  subject  is 
treated  in  a  style  at  once  luc.d  and  auth- 
oritative. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  publishes  the 
latest  edition  of  Prof.  Wickson's  valuable 
work,  which  sells  for  $3. 


"We  consider  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
the  best  farm  paper  that  is  published  in 
the  vv^est,  and  the  best  paper  that  is  pub- 
lished anywhere  for  anyone  living  in  the 
West."— Theron  P.  Griffith,  San  Diego. 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributers  send 
out  the  following  crop  report: 

Cherries. — The  cherry  season  was  opened 
commerciallv  this  year  witli  a  shipment  or 
three  boxes  of  fruit,  two  from  Vacaville 
and  one  from  Winters.  Since  that  date 
express  shipments  have  gone  forward 
dailv  until  the  present  time  and  have  now 
reached  a  total  of  perhaps  500  boxes.  It 
is  expected  that  the  car  movement  of  this 
fruit  will  begin  sometime  this  week,  prob- 
ably about  the  28th  or  29th.  The  cherry 
crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year, 
there  being  a  very  noticeable  shortage  on 
the  late  white  varieties.  Black  cherries 
are  going  to  do  better,  .although  they,  will 
not  be  a  full  crop  in  many  sections.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  shipped  so  far  is  un- 
usually good  for  the  early  varieties,  and 
we  believe  that  this  will  prove  true  of  the 
later  shipments. 

Apricots. — There   is   no   change   in  the 


The  advertisement  of  a  new  fruit  pitt- 
ing machine  appears  in  this  issue.  Every 
peach  and  apricot  grower  is  interested  at 
j  this  time  in  this  proposition.  Look  up 
i  he  ad.  and  then  write  to  the  Clark  Mfg. 
Co..  at.  Los  Angeles,  for  further  particu- 
lars. 


The  Fresno  Implement  Company  is  ad- 
vertising a  Steel  Transfer  Car  that  will 
interest  fruit  growers,  who  will  conduct 
drying  yards  this  season.  The  all  steel 
construction  of  the  car  will  prove  a  very 
good  device  to  use  in  hauling  fruit  to 
sulphur  houses.  Read  the  ad.,  then  send 
for  more  complete  details. 


Lawn  Mowers 

Size  for  size,  Keen  Kutter  Lawn  Mowers  run  several 
"push  pounds"  easier  than  other  mowers.  That's  worth 
considering.  It  means  operating  energy  saved  and  longer 
life  for  the  mower — because  a  light-running  machine 
doesn't  wear  out  as  fast  as  one  that  runs  hard. 

Keen    Kutter  Lawn  Mowers  embrace  every 
known  improvement.  Castings  are  strong 
and  clean.  Blades  are  finest  crucible 
steel,  oil  tempered.  Bearings  run 

on  hardened  steel  ~"  ^ 
balls  and  reduce  fric- 
tion to  practically  noth- 
ing.    Bed   knife  is  firmly 
screwed  to  bed  plate  and  in- 
stantly adjusted  by  the  turn 
of  a  screwdriver.    Handle  of 
fine  white  maple  with  steel 
braces.    Altogether  the  Keen 
Kutter  Lawn  Mower  is  the  most  perfect  im- 
plement made  for  the  care  of  a  lawn. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc., 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  V.  S.  A. 


)Jee[rri^atingV^lye 

Simple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  inexpensive  Irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  lar^e 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  It  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-Inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  10 
cents,  (iuantity  price,  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


J  '  MAIN  ANDlHOWABb  V  '  ' 
,  '  STREETS ' 

-1   SANIMtANCISCOCAL     ,J"7  -t**.* 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR    TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  o  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  Nth  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  (111  Tanks— all  sl/.es.  Coating  all  sl/.es  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 

PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron  - 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP 

TANKS 


Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 


BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAM VI  fit  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Pelaluma,  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   IV s  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL.   WINK,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

>ii\l\<;  AND  i  l  VMl)l\«..  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  1  OFFICES: 
*\\   FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

POKTI.  \  Ml.  (IKK.  210  W  ell*  Fui-ko  BdK-.  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS    V\<;i:i.ES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  HdK..  Los  Ane«-leM.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE   BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Neat  Fourth)  >V\   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  lialanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  liulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  124  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  wotk. 
Cut  Ihc  Price  in  Two— by  buying  (iasollne  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  K.  P. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Fiancisco  and  Los  Angeles 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 


Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar  Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

.Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Lot  Angeles.  Cal. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  its 
water-sealed  stutting  box  — prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  /or  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOsE,  CAL. 


schmeiser 
Automatic 

Derrick 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE 

of  pitching  hay  by  hand  when  you 
can  get  a  Derrick  that  will  stack 
your  hay  for  30c.  per  ton? 

Later  the  Derrick  can  be  used  to 
fork  the  hay  from  the  stack  to  the 
wagon.  It  is  a  great  labor  saver 
and  money  maker  for  you. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms  to-day. 

ADDRESS 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 


AND    CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXXIX.    No.  19. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  7,  19 JO. 

Fortieth  Year. 

The  Apricot  and  Its  Spots. 

The  apricot  has  one  on  the  leopard 
— it  can  change  its  spots.  But  the 
apricot  has  no  right  to  gratify  its 
ability,  for  it  should  have  no  spots  at 
all,  and  profit  to  the  grower  depends 
to  a  degree  upon  his  success  in  keep- 
ing it  froiu  such  indulgence.  Spots 
on  the  leaf  reduce  the  power  of  the 
foliage  to  discharge  its  proper  func- 
tion; spots  on  the  fruit  make  it  well- 
night  worthless  for  any  purpose,  and 
more  than  these  injuries,  the  fungus 
which  can  make  spots  on  leaf  and 
fruit  can  also  attack  buds  and  thus 
prevent  formation  of  both  leaves  and 
fruit.  All  these  troubles  can  be  con- 
trolled by  seasonable  use  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  as  our  readers  al- 
ready know.  Our  purpose  at  this 
time  is  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  thai  there  are  several  spot  dis- 


eases of  the  fruit  and  to  give  a  brief 
comment  upon  them  with  illustra- 
tions— taking  the  material  from  the 
last  report  of  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  the 
plant  disease  expert  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  His  recent  in- 
vestigations in  this  line  have  had  for 
their  main  object  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  trouble  with 
apricots  which  so  reduced  the  crop 
in  the  State  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  1908  and  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  apricot  is  being 
affected  by  the  peach  blight  fungus. 
Coryneum  beyerinkii. 

Prof.  Smith  and  his  associates  are 
convinced  that  the  death  of  the  fruit 
buds  of  the  apricot  previous  to 
blooming  which  has  been  so  preva- 
lent in  many  localities,  may  be  due 
to  the  fungus  just  mentioned,  and 
that  a  spotting  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit  at  an  early  stage  is  also  caused 


Black  Spot  of  Apricot  Fruit,  Caused  by  Cladosporium. 


by  Coryneum.  This  spot  is  quite 
characteristic,  usually  less  than  a 
millimeter  in  diameter,  red.  with 
light  center.  It  is  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance from  any  other  apricot  spot 
which  comes  under  their  observation, 
but  might  easily  be  confused  with  a 
seemingly  physiological  effect  which 
is  very  general.  This  is  a  reddish 
dot,  smaller  than  the  Coryneum  spot 
and  less  definite  in  outline,  which  at 
its  minimum  is  nearly  always  pres- 


ent, and  might  be  called  a  normal 
condition  of  the  fruit.  Its  cause  is 
not  yet  understood,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  parasitic  disease.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  this  is  the 
"apricot  scab"  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  State 
many  years  before  the  Coryneum 
blighting  of  the  buds  began.  This 
can  only  be  determined  by  observa- 
tion of  the  fruit  during  "off  years" 
(Continued  on  Page  S6S.) 


Apricot  Killed  by  Peach  Blight  Fungus. 


Apricot  "Scab"  and  "Shot  Hole  "—the  Common  Trouble. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  •">  P.  M.,  May:;,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.44 

89.26 

42.75 

:>s 

44 

Red  Bluff 

M 

17.12 

2:;.4:; 

7ti 

48 

.01 

12.16 

19.13 

68 

4S 

San  Francisco... 

.04 

19.47 

21.41 

60 

4i; 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.49 

12.:i9 

68 

38 

Fresno   

22 

11.08 

9.04 

74 

46 

I ndepend  ence . . . 

loo 

4.77 

8.88 

74 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.04 

20.H4 

19.71 

66 

42 

Los  Angeles 

.00 

l2.t;:s 

15.18 

7l> 

50 

San  Diego  

.04 

9.78 

9.(i4 

72 

54 

The  Week. 


Perhaps  the  most  notable  agricultural  event  of 
the  week  was  the  rally  <>t'  thousands  interested  in 
California  agriculture  from  many  points  of  view, 
at  the  University  Farm  on  Tuesday.  It  was  an  all- 
day  affair.  Teams,  trains  and  automobiles  began 
unloading  people  at  the  farm  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  before  noon  the  large  area,  comprising 
about  780  acres  of  level  valley  loam  became  popu- 
lous as  a  district  fair  ground  is  apt  to  be  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  largest  stock  parade  and  the 
most  exciting  speed  contests.  The  assembly  was 
in  its  size,  behavior  and  spirit  an  unusually  good 
exemplification  of  the  institution  known  as  a 
"farmers'  picnic"  which  has  attained  notable  de- 
velopment in  tlie  American  agricultural  atmos- 
phere— an  informal  and  thoroughly  Democratic 
gathering,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  administer 
several  grains  of  a  special  tonic  or  stimulant  for 
some  particular  purposes,  in  large  gulps  of  social 
saccharine.  As  the  multitude  recognizes  and  ap- 
proves these  purposes  beforehand,  and  as  the  pro- 
motion of  these  purposes  is  heartily  approved  by 
the  people  before  they  receive  the  new  dose  of  ex- 
hortation, they  manifest  much  enthusiasm  and  en- 
joyment and  each  one  rejoices  that  his  neighbor 
has  been  made  stronger  in  the  faith  which  he  him- 
self already  possessed  to  a  degree  which  admitted 
of  no  reinforcement.  Thus  the  farmers'  picnic  be- 
comes a  most  potent  promotive  agency  for  pro- 
gressive ideas  in  agriculture.  Each  participant  se- 
cures some  new  reason  for  his  faith  or  some  new 
demonstration  of  its  value  and  soundness  and  un- 
consciously undertakes  a  propaganda  in  all  his 
walk  and  conversation  among  those  who  for  any 
reason  missed  the  event,  and  in  this  way  the  tonic- 
works  gloriously  on.  acting  sometimes  as  a  germ 
of  enthusiastic  support,  sometimes  ;is  an  antitoxin 

for  opposition,  a<  rding  to  the  condition  of  the 

individual  system  to  which  it  attains. 


Such  is  the  nature  of  the  agency  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  University  College  of  Agriculture 
invoke  for  the  promotion  of  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  this  State.  The  agricultural  public  ap- 
proves it :  in  fact  insisted  upon  it  and  secured  gen- 
-erous  provision  for  it  from  the  last  three  legisla- 
tures. Those  most  directly  concerned  in  agricul- 
ture are.  therefore,  called  together  once  or  twice 


a  year  that  they  may  be  refreshed  in  the  faith  and 
that  they  may  see  works  which  keep  faitli  alive.  A 
few  salient  features  of  the  work  accomplished 
may  suggest  to  our  distant  readers  that  consider- 
able attainments  have  been  made.  During  the 
Hist  year  the  University  Farm  School  had  18  pu- 
pils: during  the  second  year.  43  pupils  with  9  in 
higher  University  courses  on  the  farm — an  in- 
crease of  about  three  fold  in  all  classes.  During 
the  first  year  three  buildings  were  erected  in  pre- 
paration for  instruction:  during  the  second  year 
five  more,  and  during  the  third  year  eight  more — a 
total  of  16  buildings,  with  two  more  to  be  con- 
structed during  the  coming  summer.  There  have 
also  been  notable  improvements  on  the  farm  in- 
cluding irrigation  ditches  and  structures,  fences, 
alfalfa  acreage,  orchard  and  vineyard  planting, 
pursuit  of  field  crop  experimentation,  etc.  The 
breadth  of  the  undertaking  is  shown  by  the  pur- 
poses which  the  names  of  the  buildings  imply, 
viz.:  creamery,  stock  pavilion,  dairy  barn,  seed 
house,  shops,  water  tower,  horticultural  and  viti- 
cultural,  veterinary  clinic,  horse  and  sheep  barns, 
poultry  houses,  dormitory,  dining  hall  and  cot- 
tages. Resides  there  is  a  good  beginning  at  equip- 
ment in  flocks  and  herds,  tools  and  instructural 
equipment  in  various  laboratories.  All  these  things 
the  visitors  had  opportunity  to  observe  and  to 
listen  to  instructors'  accounts  of  the  ways  they 
are  used  in  instruction  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing known  agricultural  practices  which  are  most 
successful  and  profitable  because  of  their  align- 
ment with  conditions  and  natures  of  things  as  as- 
certained by  scientific  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. 


Such  demonstration  of  the  relation  of  instruc- 
tion in  practical  agriculture  to  the  advancement 
of  science  from  which  improvement  of  practice 
must  come  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  tonics  which 
the  College  of  Agriculture  desired  to  administer 
to  the  public  mind  through  the  fortification  of  the 
multitude  in  the  good  time  at  the  University  Farm. 
The  public  admits  that  new,  saving  and  profitable 
truth  must  largely  come  along  this  route.  It  is 
exhorted  to  such  belief  not  alone  by  the  agricul- 
tural journals  and  the  agricultural  instructors 
whose  professional  duty  it  is  to  promote  this  belief. 
All  agricultural  writing  and  preaching  which  ap- 
pears now  to  all  journals  and  upon  all  platforms, 
is  pushing  strongly  toward  the  same  conclusions. 
The  purpose  of  the  picnic  at  the  University  Farm 
is  to  give  ocular  demonstration  and  to 'multiply 
conviction  in  that  way.  The  fact  that  the  people 
are  ready  to  be  convinced  and  declare  themselves 
of  that  mind  already,  explains  the  interest  taken 
in  these  public  events  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
which  they  manifest.  They  are  ready  now.  as 
never  before,  to  admit  that  because  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  new  science  or  better  knowing  of  phe- 
nomena now  obscure  or  misunderstood,  the  newer 
agriculture  must  be  a  university  product  because 
the  universities  are  the  places  fully  equipped  for 
research  into  all  the  sciences  which  underlie  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  construction  should  be 
connected  up  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
sources  of  its  progressive  suggestions  and  ma- 
terials. 


On  the  University  Farm  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  maintaining  a  secondary  school  of  agri- 
culture— that  is.  an  agricultural  high  school  which 
takes  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools  and  which 
does  not  carry  them  to  entrance  to  university 
courses,  but  aims  to  fit  them  for  farm  life  instead, 
so  that  they  can  take  up  farming  with  up-to-date 
qualifications  at  the  age  usual  to  those  who  com- 
plete high  school  courses.  It  does  this  work  be- 
cause it  desires  to  help  those  who  cannot  or  do  not 
care  to  give  additional  years  to  higher  studies.  It 


also  pursues  this  effort  so  that  it  may  give  an  ex- 
ample in  this  line  of  instruction  to  all  parts  of  the 
State  which  Hre  providing  themselves  with  high 
schools  of  any  agricultural  cast  of  countenance. 
No  matter  to  what  extent  this  disposition  goes, 
and  it  now  seems  likely  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of 
tin-  State,  successful  work  for  agriculture  at  all 
the  outposts  for  teaching  and  research  must  de- 
pend upon  the  strongest  possible  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  1'niversity.  Every  improve- 
ment in  practical  instruction,  and  every  effort  to 
reach  and  help  those  who  ask  for  new  truth  for 
their  own  use  at  home,  makes  it  more  necessary 
that  the  scientific  basis  of  all  practical  advance- 
ment shall  be  adequately  provided.  This  basis 
must  be  sustained  where  the  sciences,  pure  and 
applied,  arc  regularly  pursued  in  research  and  in- 
struction. Thence,  as  already  noted,  must  come 
those  contributions  to  agriculture  which  lift  prac- 
tice to  greater  success.  To  remove  the  agricul- 
tural sciences  from  their  proper  associations  in  the 
biological  irroup.  would  be  to  consign  the  work  in 
them  in  California  to  a  lower  grade,  which  is  un- 
fortunately the  ease  now  in  some  other  States. 
Properly  to  equip  and  environ  these  agricultural 
sciences  in  another  place  would  be  to  establish 
another  great  university  in  California. — a  State 
which  now  has  a  greater  per  capita  endowment  of 
first-class  university  work  than  any  other  State  of 
the  Union.  Such  a  broad  science  as  agriculture 
must  be  in  the  center  of  a  great  university.  We 
need  many  u'ood  practical  schools  of  agriculture; 
their  future  will- depend  upon  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  agriculture  in  the  highest  State  school 
— the  University  itself. 


To  convey  a  public  suggestion  that  agricultural 
work  on  the  University  Farm  in  Yolo  county  is 
essentially  a  university  effort  and  recognized  as 
such,  not  only  by  the  people  but  by  those  who 
have  the  planning  and  direction  of  university 
policies  and  activities,  it  was  though  desirable  by 
the  authorities  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  that 
the  two  leading  speakers  at  the  picnic  should  be 
the  Presidents  of  California's  two  great  univer- 
sities. President  Wheeler  of  California  and  Presi- 
dent Jordan  of  Stanford.  President  Wheeler  is. 
of  course,  officially  at  the  head  of  the  University 
Farm,  and  all  other  university  undertakings  and 
speaks  with  authority  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
institution  in  maintaining  and  developing  practi- 
cal instruction  on  the  farm.  President  Jordan  as 
the  head  of  a  sister  institution  and  not  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  the  farm  can  he  expected  to  give 
a  disinterested  opinion,  from  the  points  of  view  of 
sound  learning  and  of  human  interest,  as  to  the 
place  of  such  a  farm  as  a  university  asset  and  the 
proper  use  to  make  of  it.  Although  Stanford  Uni- 
versity does  not  teach  technical  agriculture,  a 
good  part  of  its  wealth  consists  in  California  farm- 
ing lands  and  its  future  depends  in  part  upon 
their  most  profitable  use.  Thus  President  Jordan 
represents  the  position  of  a  great  farmer  anxious 
to  do  all  that  he  can  for  income  and  must  con- 
tinually look  upon  agriculture  in  its  capability  for 
promotion  in  profit  by  educational  processes. 
There  is.  then,  a  little  tonic  or  stimulant  for  public 
opinion  in  a  situation  planned  so  that  these  two 
leading  Californians  appear  together  on  the  gala 
dav  at  the  University  Farm. 


President  Wheeler  spoke  briefly  upon  the  Am- 
erican State  universities  as  an  outgrowth  from 
the  democratic  common  school  system  ami  em- 
bodying the  ideals  of  the  people.  '"That  the  Am- 
erican university.''  said  the  speaker.  ilis  represen- 
tative id'  the  needs  of  the  people  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  it  and  the  German  ideal 
of  a  university.  Where  the  German  child  of  the 
middle  or  lower  classes  is  derailed  from  the  e  lu- 
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cational  track  at  12,  the  American  plant  offers 
ever  increasing  opportunities  of  development  and 
choice.  We  hold  it  desirable  that  the  choice  of  life 
work  shall  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  shall 
not  be  forced  npon  the  student  before  he  is  ready. 
What  Germany  needs  most  is  the  American  idea!. 
With  the  perspective  I  have  gained  abroad  I  am 
proud  of  what  my  country  has  done  for  education. 
It  has  done  so  much  to  meet  the  common  needs  of 
the  common  life.  It  has  done  so  mnch  in  squaring 
its  ideals  with  the  necessities  of  men  as  it  has 
found  them  in  the  world  of  work." 

President  Jordan  traced  the  development  of  ag- 
ri-cultural education  in  this  country  and  the 
agencies  engaged  in  its  advancement.  He  said: 
"In  no  way  does  our  Government  stand  out  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  help  it  gives  to  the 
farmer.  What  our  country  has  offered  to  the 
farmers  is  simply  the  truth.  The  truth  makes 
free.  It  is  for  the  farmer  to  take  it.  to  use  it  in 
his  business.  If  he  will  do  this,  we  need  not  worry 
about  his  future."  President  Jordan  spoke  ap- 
preciatively of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  its  researches  and  publications: 
also  of  the  passage  of  the  Mori-ill  Act,  more  than 
40  years  ago,  whereby  on  national  foundation  we 
have  in  every  State  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  an  experiment  station  in  agri- 
culture. Most  fitly  in  California,"  said  President 
Jordan,  "the  work  in  agriculture  occupies  not  a 
far-off  corner,  as  an  isolated  college,  but  a  central 
position  in  a  great  university.  Its  graduates  in 
agriculture  are  university  graduates,  tit  to  hold 
1  licit-  own  among  scholars  of  any  department.  Hut 
fortunately  again.  California  has  not  lost  sight  of 
the  need  of  a  trade  school  for  the  farmer  boy  who 
is  not  to  engage  in  research  nor  to  find  his  place 
among  university  alumni,  but  who  is  to  be  just  a 
farmer.  And  all  that  we  can  do  to  make  him  a 
good  farmer,  wise,  thrifty,  broad-minded,  marks 
time  and  money  well  spent;  and  to  show  our  in- 
terest in  him  and  his  future  is  the  reason  why  we 
meet  here  in  Davis  today.  For  the  history  of  the 
rest  of  us  is  written  in  sand.  Manufacturers,  trad- 
ers, teachers,  preachers,  editors,  and  men  of  en- 
terprise— these  come  and  go,  but  the  farmer  stays. 
With  the  farmer  must  rest  the  future  of  our  Re- 
public." 

Queries  and  Replies. 


A  Dangerous  Place  for  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin 
valley  some  land  about  five  acres  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  old  creek  bottom ;  that  is,  it  is  of  the 
old  creek  channel,  as  the  creek  has  receded  from 
its  former  course.  It  has  left  a  level  piece  of  land 
that  has  a  deposit  of  rich  soil  to  the  depth  of  from 
four  to  twelve  inches  upon  its  surface  and  under- 
neath that  the  sand,  turning  into  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  and  from  there  down 
the  gravel  becomes  coarser  as  it  goes  down  and 
water  can  be  reached  at  the  depth  of  about  six  to 
eight  feet.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  either  orange 
or  walnut  trees  would  grow  to  advantage  upon 
the  land.  I  have  heard  that  walnut  trees  espe- 
cially would  prosper  upon  it. — L.  C.  M.,  Oakland. 

Land  which  is  gravelly  below  to  a  considerable 
depth  is  not  always  good  for  fruit  trees,  because 
the  moisture  is  likely  to  escape  too  rapidly 
through  the  gravel  in  spite  of  surface  irrigation. 
Walnuts  and  oranges  are  particularly  apt  to  die 
back  and  to  be  unprofitable  under  such  condi- 
tions. A  much  greater  depth  of  fine  soil  which 
would  retain  moisture  better  and  yet  not  become 
water  logged  is  a  safer  proposition  in  fruit  plant- 
ing. Still,  if  you  keep  the  moisture  just  right,  it 
is  possible  that  you  might  get  very  satisfactory 
trees.  But  this  may  be  rendered  difficult  by  the 
other  facts  you  mention.  You  seem  to  have  stand- 
ing water  at  six  to  eight  feet,  but  you  do  not  say 


whether  it  remains  at  that  point  or  whether  it 
sometimes  rises  to  four  or  drops  to  twelve  at 
different  times  in  the  season.  If  so,  your  trees  are 
apt  to  be  drowning  at  one  time  and  drying  at 
another.  Deep  deposits  of  alluvial  soil  are  usu- 
ally good  for  fruit  trees,  but  deep  deposits  of 
sand  and  gravel  are  usually  bad.  This  is  the 
reason  why  stream  banks  are  usually  better  than 
stream  beds.  We  should  consider  the  land  of 
doubtful  value  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Capital  Required  for  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  am  thinking  of  starting 
in  the  fruit  farming  industry  in  California,  would 
be  glad  to  have  some  data  relating  to  same  in- 
dustry, could  you  tell  me  the  approximate  amount 
of  capital  required,  to  start  a  farm  large  enough 
to  support  a  man  and  family  of  five  children? — 
Enquirer,  New  York  City. 

Everything  would  depend  upon  whether  you 
know  anything  about  fruit  growing  or  not.  If 
you  understand  the  business  and  are  willing  to 
use  your  own  time  and  if  you  can  get  some  help 
from  your  children,  you  could  begin  with  a  small 
capital  and  build  up  the  business  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way.  Other  people  do  this  frequently. 
But  if  it  is  a  matter  of  investment  in  a  business 
which  you  do  not  understand,  and  your  family  is 
to  be  supported  instead  of  assisting  with  the  work, 
you  should  buy  into  a  well  developed  and  pro- 
ductive place,  and  this  would  require  more  cap- 
ital. It  is  impossible  to  set  a  definite  figure  either 
for  one  case  or  the  other,  but  before  deciding 
finally  to  make  any  such  change  which  you  have 
in  mind,  you  should  visit  the  country  and  see  by 
personal  observation  what  you  can  buy  and  what 
you  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  with  it. 

Apples  Dwarfed  and  Otherwise. 

To  the  Editor:  Descriptions  of  the  Bismarck 
apple  which  I  find  in  different  nursery  catalogues 
do  not  agree;  how  can  I  tell  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  plant?  Is  the  Winter  Banana  desirable?  I 
have  been  interested  in  dwarf  trees  for  small 
pieces  of  ground.  I  learn  that  pears  are  dwarfed 
by  grafting  onto  quince  roots  and  apples  on  Para- 
dise or  Doucin  roots?  What  are  Paradise  and 
Doucin  ?  Why  will  not  apples  be  dwarfed  on 
quince  roots  like  pears?  Would  these  roots  be 
costly  ?  Given  a  dwarf  apple  tree  in  hand.  Would 
any  other  scion  grafted  thereon — not  clear  down 
on  the  Paradise  or  Doucin  root,  but  up  on  its 
other  apple,  or  graft  grown  wood — grow  dwarf 
itself?  If  so,  I  could  graft  a  scion  of  ordinary 
Pearmain,  or  Banana,  etc..  onto  a  dwarfed  Bis- 
marck, etc.,  and  get  dwarf  Pearmain,  etc.  You 
answered  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  apple  seeds 
do  not  reproduce  true  to  the  parent  stock,  but 
give  trees  chiefly  inferior.  How,  then,  are  new, 
improved  varieties  secured? — Amateur,  Monterey. 

The  Bismarck  apple  has  only  been  grown  as  a 
novelty,  we  have  everything  to  learn  about  it,  and 
it  will  take  several  years  to  determine  whether  it 
is  of  any  commercial  account  in  California.  The 
Winter  Banana  has  been  a  little  more  widely  tried, 
but  its  future  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  One 
may  undertake  experiments  with  these  varieties 
for  his  own  gratification,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  found 
an  industry  on  them  at  the  present  time. 

Paradise  and  Doucin  stocks  are  European  seed- 
lings which  have  the  dwarf  habit  and  are  held  to 
this  habit  by  growing  stock  from  layers.  The 
apple  will  not  be  dwarfed  on  the  quince  as  the 

pear  is.  because  the  apple  will  not  grow  on  the 

quince.  Dwarf  apple  trees  are  in  small  demand, 
and  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  stock,  would  make  them  worth  three 
or  four  limes  as  much  as  ordinary  standard  trees. 
Any  apple  grafted  on  the  top  of  a  tree  which  is 
growing  on  a  Paradise  root  would  be  dwarfed, 
just  as  the  apple  first  grafted  upon  it  is  dwarfed. 
New  and  improved  varieties  are  made  by  growing 
seedlings,  but,  perhaps,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
seedlings  or  one  in  ten  thousand  may  be  worth 


keeping,  the  others  either  inferior  or  no  better 
than  the  fruit  from  which  the  seed  was  taken.  New 
varieties  are,,  therefore,  originated  in  a  way  in 
which  no  one  can  afford  to  follow,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  put  his  life  and  his  fortune  into  the 
seedlings  and  destroy  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent  of  them. 

Cutting  to  Kill  Willows. 

To  the  Editor :  In  1905  you  advised  me  when 
to  cut  willows  to  get  least  suckering  and  grub- 
bing. I  tried  your  plan  and  I  got  about  !).">  per 
cent  the  first  season  and  cleared  the  balance  the 
next  season.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  of  my  suc- 
cess before  this  and  have  thanked  you  for  the  in- 
formation. My  neighbor  told  me  it  could  not  be 
done,  but  it  is  accomplished.— J.  M.,  Pleyto, 
Monterey  county. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  assurance,  and  per- 
haps the  lapse  of  time  is  of  advantage,  for  it  shows 
that  the  willows  were  content  to  remain  dead. 
Our  prescription  was  one  which  we  have  used 
with  other  correspondents  since  the  time  alluded 
to  by  our  querist:  The  best  way  to  kill  a  decidu- 
ous tree  is  to  cut  it  down  in  midsummer  as  soon 
as  it  stops  making  new  leaves — which  is  often  in 
July.  The  tree  is  weakest  in  the  root  at  that  time, 
but  some  trees  are  still  strong  enough  to  live  in 
spite  of  cutting  at  that  time. 

Nursery  Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  fertilizers.  I  have  light  sandy 
loam,  well  drained.  It  has  been  in  blackberries, 
and  I  now  have  it  planted  to  nursery  fruit  tree 
stock.  I  have  given  it  this  spring  two  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  no  other  fertilizer.  Will 
the  nitrate  act  alone,  or  must  I  apply  also  the 
phosphate  and  potash  to  get  results.  The  plants 
are  in  their  first  year. — Nurseryman,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Nitrate  of  soda  will  act  alone  and  will  stimulate 
growth,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is 
enough  phosphate  and  potash  already  in  the  soil 
to  act  with  it.  Usually,  however,  it  is  customary 
to  use  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  phosphate 
and  potash  as  well  as  nitrogen,  in  order  that  the 
plant  may  be  more  roundly  supplied  and  pro- 
moted, and  one  would  be  a  little  safer  in  using 
that  sort  of  a  fertilizer  than  in  relying  upon  the 
nitrate  of  soda  alone.  You  will,  of  course,  be 
careful  not  to  use  these  fertilizers  in  too  large 
amounts,  for  nitrate  of  soda  is  especially  danger- 
ous if  used  in  excess. 


THE  APRICOT  AND  ITS  SPOTS 

(Continued  From  Page  861.) 


for  Coryneum  blight  for  a  number  of  seasons. 
Such  was  the  year  just  past,  and  so  far  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  observe  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  spotting  of  the  fruit  in  most 
sections.  What  has  come  under  their  observation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  Coryneum 
spotting  (very  slight),  the  physiological  effect 
(rather  more  than  the  Coryneum),  and  a  black 
spot  of  apricot,  which  has  been  rather  prevalenl 
in  some  sections. 

The  black  spot  was  first  sent  to  the  University 
for  identification  by  Mr.  Karl  .Morris,  entomolo- 
gist for  Santa  Clara  county.  II  is  caused  by  a 
fungus,  Cladosporium  carpophilum,  described  by 
von  Thumen  and  since  reported  by  Arthur,  Smith, 
and  others  as  damaging  peaches  and  plums.  The 
fungus  forms  a  thin,  black  coating  in  spots,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  causes  the  fruit  to 
dry  and  crack,  especially  when  the  spots  are  con- 
fluent. It  attacks  the  fruit  later  in  (he  season, 
and  is  in  every  way  distinct  from  the  Coryneum 
spot. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  apricot  crop  during  re- 
cent seasons  and  its  susceptibility  to  climatic  con- 
ditions has  rendered  difficult  the  determination  of 
the  actual  causes  of  these  troubles.  From  experi- 
ence thus  far  it  appears  that  the  Coryneum  treat 
ment  recommended  for  peaches,  consisting  of  two 
sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  one  in  Novem- 
ber and  the  other  in  February,  will  prove  as 
effective  with  apricots  as  with  peaches, 
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The  Irrigator. 


IRRIGATION  OF  SUGAR  BEETS. 

A  very  excellent  review  of  sugar  beet  growing 
by  irrigation  will  soon  appear  as  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  392  of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  by  Mr.  El  W.  Reading,  who  has 
served  several  years  as  expert  engineer  in  the 
irrigation  investigations  of  the  department  and 
recently  retired  from  the  position  of  irrigation 
manager  to  accept  an  important  post  with  the 
Soring  Valley  Water  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

In  his  work  on  the  irrigation  of  sugar  beets  Mr. 
Koeding  has  had  the  advantage  of  personal  study 
and  experiment  in  several  beet  growing  States  in 
the  irrigated  region,  and  he  manifests  an  appre- 
ciation of  clear  setting  forth  of  details  which  con- 
stitutes his  pnblication  a  guide  to  practice  which 
will  be  widely  satisfactory  and  helpful.  We  haste 
to  give  onr  readers  an  early  statement  of  some 
phases  of  his  work.  He  cites  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  beet  sugar  made  in 
the  United  States  is  produced  in  the  irrigated 
sections  of  the  West,  and  he  believes  that  the  in- 
dustry 's  greatest  development  will  be  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  add  several  extracts  which 
will  be  particularly  suggestive  to  Californians 
who  are  planning  to  use  irrigation  for  a  sugar 
product. 

Preparation  of  Land  for  Irrigation. --The  proper 
leveling  of  land  is  fully  as  important  with  this  as 
with  any  other  crop,  and  upon  this  feature  of  the 
work  the  securing  of  the  best  yield  will  very 
largely  depend.  It  usually  entails  a  considerable 
expense,  but  pays  for  itself  many  fold,  and  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  beginner,  if  funds  are 
limited,  to  restrict  his  area  to  a  small  acreage  and 
put  it  in  proper  shape  than  to  endeavor  to  handle 
a  large  area  of  poorly  prepared  land  and  meet 
with  partial  failure.  In  the  latter  ease  he  will  not 
only  encounter  difficulty  in  distributing  the  irri- 
gation water  evenly,  thereby  causing  endless  labor 
and  trouble,  but  with  unevenness  in  the  surface  it 
will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  drowning  out  or 
scalding  of  his  crop  in  the  depressions.  This  fact 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  In  selecting 
the  area  to  be  devoted  to  this  crop  a  fairly  level 
held  oi-  one  having  a  uniform  slope  is  desirable. 
If  the  land  surface  is  uneven  and  the  preparation 
entails  considerable  cutting  down  of  mounds  and 
filling  id'  hollows  it  will  result  in  a  spotted  field, 
as  all  the  top  soil  containing  the  organic  matter 
will  be  moved  off  of  the  high  places  and  this  will 
expose  raw  soil,  which  will  need  heavy  fertilizing 
to  sustain  plant  growth.  Furthermore,  lands  which 
have  never  been  in  cultivation  should  not  be  used 
for  sugar  beets. 

Methods  of  Irrigating. — Environment  and  phy- 
sical conditions  have  tended  largely  to  determine 
methods  of  irrigation  in  various  localities,  but 
with  the  exception  of  California,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Kansas  and  Idaho  fields,  the  furrow 
method  is  adopted  almost  universally  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  over  others  cannot  be 

doubted. 

In  California  checking  and  bordering  for  sugar 
beet  irrigation  are  largely  practiced  and  the  fur- 
row method  is  unknown.  This  may  be  ascribed 
to  various  causes,  the  principal  one  being  that 
fields  are  largely  winter  irrigated  :  that  is.  water 
is  applied  before  the  crop  is  planted.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  waste  waters  from  the  factories, 
which  were  forbidden  an  outlet  in  any  of  the  fresh 
water  streams  of  the  State,  due  to  their  polluting 
influence,  led  to  their  use  on  lands  near  by.  When 
the  manufacturing  season  opened  it  was  too  late 
to  apply  this  water  to  growing  crops,  so  it  was 
spread  over  fields  which  were  vacant  or  had  been 
harvested.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the 
distribution  of  water  which  ran  day  and  night  the 
land  was  leveled  and  checked,  and  it  was  thus 
possible  for  one  man  to  handle  a  large  area.  Large 
checks  are  avoided,  the  average  size  being  from  a 
fraction  of  an  acre  to  l1-',  acres.  The  results  from 
this  practice  proved  so  favorable  that  not  only  is 
the  factory  waste  water  thus  used,  but  in  some 
sections  all  the  land  devoted  to  beet  culture  is 
winter  irrigated. 

Where  water  is  applied  without  previous  pre- 
paration, as  in  southern  California,  slip-joint  pipe 
is  used.  This  pipe  is  usually  made  of  light  galvan- 
ized iron  in  lengths  of  12  feet.    It  is  moved  about 


the  field  easily  and  does  away  with  the  evapora- 
tion or  seepage  loss  common  to  earth  ditches. 
When  pipe  is  used,  only  a  small  area  near  the  dis- 
charge point  is  covered  by  the  aid  of  a  shovel, 
then  a  section  of  the  pipe  is  taken  off  and  another 
patch  wetted,  and  so  on  across  the  field,  the  pipe 

being  laid  in  any  direction  n  ssary.  regardless 

of  the  rows.  In  this  district  water  is  scarce  and 
its  cost  high,  whether  from  pumping  plants  or 
gravity  systems,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
the  greatest  economy. 

The  furrow  method  of  irrigation  has  given 
without  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and 
it  is  possible  to  apply  this  system  to  fields  having 
any  configuration  of  surface  from  an  almost  per- 
fect level  to  steep  slopes,  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  to  each  furrow  and  its  depth  and  length 
being  arranged  accordingly.  Flooding  in  checks 
or  in  borders,  without  previous  leveling,  as  prac- 
ticed in  California  on  account  of  local  conditions, 
has  answered  its  purpose,  but  where  irrigation  is 
an  absolute  necessity  during  the  growing  period 
the  furrow  method  will  be  found  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements far  better  than  any  other.  Its  first  ad- 
vantage is  in  the  cost  of  preparing  the  fields  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  kept  in  condition  ; 
second,  the  ease  with  which  the  water  applied  can 
be  kept  from  touching  the  plants  and  thus  form- 
ing a  crust  of  earth  around  them.  This  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  experts  on  this  subject  to  be  a  de- 
cided advantage.  The  ideal  condition  is  brought 
about  by  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  good, 
mulch  close  to  the  beet  itself  so  as  to  prevent  evap- 
oration from  the  soil  surface,  and  by  cultivation 
after  irrigation  to  break  up  the  wetted  area  in  the 
furrow  into  a  finely  divided  condition.  Further- 
more, the  furrow  system  leaves  the  surface  in 
shape  for  any  other  crop  which  may  be  used  in 
rotation. 

Checks  and  borders  in  the  field  interfere  more 
or  less  with  the  planting,  working,  and  harvesting 
of  the  beets,  prevent  the  danger  of  drowning  out 
beets  by  careless  application  of  water,  and  make 
considerable  waste  ground  in  the  field.  Levees  are 
seeded  like  the  rest  of  the  field,  but.  being  above 
the  surface  of  the  checks,  they  do  not  receive  much 
moisture  and  usually  the  beets  are  small. 

Furrow  Irrigation. — Preparation  for  irrigation 
in  furrows  entails  giving  the  surface  a  uniform 
I  slope  throughout,  so  that  water  may  run  through 
the  furrows  without  interruption.  On  lands  which 
arc  fairly  level  a  leveler  or  float  is  the  commonest 
implement  used. 

The  land  should  first  be  plowed  in  lands  to  a 
depth  of  8  or  10  inches;  plowing  around  a  field 
should  always  be  avoided,  and  all  dead  furrows 
should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  by  back 
furrowing  into  them  several  times.  The  lands 
should,  therefore,  be  of  considerable  width,  even 
if  time  is  lost  at  the  turns.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  speak  of  a  type  of  plow  which  is 
coming  largely  into  favor  in  many  of  the  beet- 
growing  sections  and  which  docs  away  entirely 
with  both  back  and  dead  furrows,  since  all  fur- 
rows are  thrown  in  the  same  direction.  This  plow 
is  a  Bulky  and  is  made  in  two  types,  called  "•re- 
versible" and  "balance."    The  reversible  consists 

of  right-hand  and  left-hand  plows  set  opposite 

eaidi  other  on  a  beam.  When  the  end  of  the  field  is 
reached  the  plow  is  thrown  out  of  the  ground  and 
reversed  by  means  of  handles  at  the  back,  and 
when  the  implement  is  turned  around  the  other 
plow  throws  the  furrows  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  previous  furrow.  Another  type,  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose,  consists  of  a  sulky  frame 
carrying  right  and  left  plows,  with  level's  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  plows  so  that  either  one 
can  be  held  out  id'  the  ground  while  the  other  is 
in  use.  On  large  areas  engines  are  used.  These 
have  become  quite  popular  also  with  sugar  com- 
panies farming  their  own  lands.    The  outfit  con- 

]  sists  of  two  traction  engines  and  the  balance  type 
of  plow.  The  engines  are  fitted  with  drums  by 
which  the  steel  cables  attached  to  the  plow  are 
pulled  backward  and  forward  between  them.  This 
method  permits  of  very  deep  plowing,  up  to  24 
inches,  as  no  energy  is  wasted  in  traction  and  the 
entire  power  is  exerted  on  the  plow.  As  soon  as 
one  engine  has  drawn  the  plow  to  its  side  of  the 
field  it  moves  up  to  a  point  opposite  the  new  fur- 
row which  the  plow  will  make  when  pulled  back. 
The  advantage  of  this  type  of  plow,  not  only  in 
preparing  land  for  irrigation  but  in  keeping  the 
surface  in  a  uniform  condition  after  preparation. 

I  can  not  be  overestimated. 


A  disk  harrow  should  follow  the  plow  as  soon 
as  the  plowed  soil  has  dried  sufficiently  to  pulver- 
ize without  (dogging  the  spaces  between  the  disks. 
The  harrow  should  lap  half  its  width  on  the  pre- 
viously disked  ground,  thus  going  over  the  field 
twice  at  one  time  and  filling  the  furrow  left  be- 
tween the  two  disk  sections.  Harrowing  across 
the  disking  will  place  the  surface  in  a  fairly  well- 
pulverized  condition.  After  the  prepared  ground 
has  laid  several  days,  to  permit  settling  and  dry- 
ing, it  is  ready  for  the  leveler.  This  should  run 
first  across  the  harrowing,  then  with  it.  and  finally 
diagonally  across  both  ways  .  In  running  across 
the  field  so  often  the  operator  will  be  able  to  de- 
tect unevenness  and  to  use  the  cutting  blades  with 
considerable  skill  and  can  then  decide  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  go  over  the  field  again.    He  should. 

however,  always  keep  in  mind  the  advantages  of 
well-leveled  ground  and  spend  rather  too  much 
time  in  its  preparation  than  too  little.  With  a 
float,  which  is  not  provided  with  a  cutting  blade, 
the  fills  or  cuts  are  made  by  the  driver  shifting 
the  weight  of  his  body  along  its  length.  The  only 
advantages  in  a  float  are  that  it  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  the  driver  only  and  its  construction  is 
cheaper,  while  two  men  are  required  to  run  the 
leveler.  Otherwise  the  operation  of  the  leveler  is 
more  satisfactory.  The  main  advantage  in  either 
implement  is  in  its  length,  and  this  should  be  not 
less  than  18  feet. 

Where  land  is  more  uneven  the  use  of  the  buck 
or  dump  scraper  is  req&ired  to  cut  off  high  ground 
and  fill  up  the  low  places.  This  should  be  followed 
by  the  leveler  or  float  after  nl owing  and  harrow- 
ing as  described  above.  If  after  the  scraper  work 
is  completed  there  are  not  sufficient  rains  to  settle 
the  soil  which  has  been  dumped  in  the  depressions, 
it  is  well  to  irrigate  the  land  in  order  to  settle  it 
thoroughly.  If  this  is  not  done  it  will  be  found 
that  the  fills  will  settle  later  below  grade  and 
cause  an  uneven  field  even  though  the  land  ap- 
pears level  on  completion  of  the  work. 

Taking  for  granted  that  a  drill  with  furrowing 
attachment  has  been  used  in  seeding,  thus  mark- 
ing the  rows,  the  first  step  is  to  furrow  out  either 
with  furrowing  shovels  attached  to  a  cultivator, 
usiiiLr  the  shield  on  either  side  to  prevent  the  fur- 
rowed earth  from  being  thrown  above  the  seed. 

The  two-row  or  four-row  beet  cultivator  with 
long-winged  furrowing  shovels  attached  is  prob- 
ably mere  largely  used  in  making  furrows  than  any 
other  implement.  Ten  acres  per  day  can  be  cov- 
ered with  the  four-row  cultivator,  and  five  acres 
with  the  two-row  implement  with  one  or  two 
horses  and  one  man.  while  preparing  the  field  with 
the  furrowing  sled  after  cultivation  requires  about 
two  or  three  times  as  much  work.  The  advantage 

of  the  sled  is  in  the  lesser  cost  of  the  implement, 
which  would  be  a  decided  advantage  on  small 
fields  and  the  better  work  in  making  furrows  and 
dist ribul ing  water. 

If  at  the  time  of  irrigation  the  soil  under  the 
mulch  has  become  dry  and  hard,  a  cultivation  with 
deer  or  hull  tongues  in  the  Center  between  rows 
to  loosen  the  packed  soil  will  be  found  helpful,  as 
it  permits  the  making  of  good,  deep  furrows,  and 
overcomes  the  resistance  which  a  dry,  packed  soil 
h  is  to  water.  A  deer  tongue  or  soil-loosening  tool 
can  be  placed  in  front  of  the  furrowing  shovels 
and  the  whole  operation  Completed  at  once. 

After  the  rows  have  been  furrowed  out.  as  de- 
scribed, it  is  necessary  to  prepare  head  ditches 
from  which  water  can  be  turned  into  the  furrows. 
This  is  accomplished  by  plowing  out  a  ditch  par- 
allel to  the  field  lateral  which  serves  the  area.  The 
head  ditch  is  then  cut  into  sections  with  earth 
dams,  each  section  serving  a  certain  number  of 
rows,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ditch,  and  con- 
nected by  a  irate  to  the  lateral  ditch.  The  bank 
next  to  the  furrows  is  cut  for  either  one  or  two 
furrows  and  the  water  turned  on.  By  having  head 
ditches  the  water  can  be  well  distributed  and  sev- 
eral sections  can  be  running  at  the  same  time  if 
there  is  sufficient  water.  The  amount  allotted  to 
each  furrow  should  be  small,  so  that  it  will  run 
slowly  ami  secure  a  good  saturation,  as  well  as 
prevent  wetting  the  soil  over  the  seed.  At  inter- 
vals of  :l(lll  to  .")()()  feet  there  should  be  cross  ditches 
which  will  intercept  waste  water  from  the  rows 
above  them  and  also  supply  water  to  the  lengths 
of  rows  below.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  attempt 
to  run  water  the  entire  length  of  a  field  if  this  is 
more  than  oOO  feet,  as  the  upper  end  will  become 
too  wet  before  the  water  reaches  the  lower  end. 
The  slope  naturally  determines  the  distance  be- 
tween cross  ditches,  and  where  this  is  considerable 
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they  can  be  spaced  at  greater  intervals,  but  on 
Hatter  areas  300  feet  or  even  less  will  be  found 
sufficient.  Cross  ditches  arc  made  by  simply  plow- 
in"'  out  dead  furrows  with  a  good-sized  plow, 
either  single  or  double  moldboard.  If  parallel 
head  ditches  are  placed  along  each  cross  ditch  it 
will  result  in  the  destruction  of  too  many  beets,  so 
that  here  the  water  is  run  to  the  lowest  point  on 
the  cross  ditch  and  turned  into  a  section  of  rows. 
When  these  arc  irrigated  a  dam  is  1  brown  in  and 
the  water  diverted  to  the  next  section.  By  having 
a  waste  ditch  around  the  lower  end  of  the  field 
the  water  can  be  regulated  to  the  required 
quantity. 

Where  furrow  irrigation  is  practiced  without 
boxes,  head  ditches  arc  placed  along  field  laterals 
of  considerable  size  and  the  cut-outs  are  made  in 
their  banks  for  one  to  four  rows  each.  Wooden 
gates  are  placed  in  the  lateral  ditches  to  hold  up 
and  divide  the  stream,  and  outlet  boxes  connect 
the  head  ditches  to  the  laterals.  This  is  the  best 
practice,  as  it  permits  of  regulation  without  con- 
tinual watching.  If  a  lateral  is  small,  the  cuts  are 
made  in  its  bank.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  there 
will  be  little  or  no  wash,  but  in  lighter  soils  the 
cuts  will  have  to  be  watched  closely  or  the  entire 
bank  may  be  washed  away.  The  use  of  this  method 
permits  of  the  handling  of  large  quantities  of 
water  and  rushing  it  over  the  field  quickly,  but  it 
is  little  better  than  a  flooding,  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  distribute  the  water  to  a  large  enough 
•number  of  furrows  and  keep  it  divided  evenly  so 
thai  it  will  not  run  over  onto  the  beets.  Where 
the  fall  in  the  ditch  prevents  an  even  distribution 
of  the  water  to  the  various  cut-outs,  the  simple  de- 
vice of  placing  a  few  sticks  in  the  bottom  and 
throwing  in  some  weeds  on  the  upstream  side  will 
check  the  How  and  cause  a  slight  rise  above  the 
obst  rud  ion. 

The  Check  Method.— The  check  methods  fol- 
lowed in  California  for  preparing  beet  fields  are 
(he  same  as  those  employed  so  largely  in  prepar- 
ing land  for  alfalfa,  except  that  in  some  sections, 
like  the  Santa  Maria  Valley,  the  border  checks  are 
temporary,  being  leveled  down  when  the  land  is 
prepared  for  planting.  Gates  for  the  checks  or 
borders  are  also  avoided,  as  they  would  interfere 
materially  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the 

fields. 

In  the  check-  system  a  Held  is  divided  into  rec- 
tangular basins  or  checks  by  levees,  and  lateral 
ditches  are  run  between  the  lines  of  checks  so  that 
water  can  be  distributed  to  both  sides  of  a  ditch. 
The  checks  nearest  the  head  of  the  ditch  are  filled 
first  by  throwing  a  temporary  earth  dam  or  a  can- 
vas dam  across  the  stream  and  cutting  the  banks. 
Each  set  of  check's  is  filled  in  turn  until  the 
lowest  is  reached.  In  this  way,  should  breaks 
occur,  the  water  will  Cover  tin1  lower  lands 
without  waste,  and  finally,  when  all  checks  on  that 
lateral  are  filled,  there  are  no  cross  dams  to  be  re- 
moved. The  same  process  is  employed  with  both 
temporary  and  permanent  borders. 

The  Border  Method. — Even  when  the  land  is  ir- 
rigated in  border  checks,  furrows  can  be  placed 
and  better  results  obtained  than  if  the  water  is 
flooded  over  the  land  without  runways,  but  beets 
which  are  planted  on  the  crests  of  the  levees  will 
not  develop  like  those  within  the  checks,  and  the 
tonnage  per  acre  will  be  smaller. 

In  the  Garden  City.  Kansas,  district,  the  border 
method  is  practiced,  both  with  and  without  fur- 
feet  apart,  the  length  varying  from  300  to  100D 
feet,  according  to  the  slope  and  character  of  the 
rows.  The  borders  are  temporary  and  arc  50  to  80 
soil.  The  rectangular  or  contour  checks  must  be 
Hooded,  but  where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  the  down- 
ward movement  slow  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  remove  the  excess  water  so  that  it  will 
not  stand  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  done 
usually  by  cutting  through  a  levee  and  drawing  it 
off  into  a  lower  check.  The  practice  followed 
sometimes  in  alfalfa  fields  of  running  water  from 
one  check  to  Ihe  others  below  without  feed  ditches 
would  result  disastrously  if  applied  to  this  crop, 
as  it  would  mean  that  the  higher  checks  would  be 
continually  under  water  until  the  lowest  is  cov- 
ered, and  thus  would  a  great  pari  of  the  crop  be 
drowned  out  or  scalded. 

The  temporary  borders  are  used  only  before 
planting,  and  consist  of  levees  extending  parallel 
to  the  slope  of  the  land  at  intervals  of  about  10 
feet.  These  checks  are  thrown  up  usually  by  back 
furrowing  with  a  14-inch  or  16-inch  plow.  In  ir- 
rigating the  water  is  distributed  evenly  by  the  use 
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of  shovels,  and  as  this  work  is  done  on  the  im- 
planted ground  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  land 
carefully  leveled. 

In  other  sections  of  the  California  and  Kansas 
fields  practically  no  leveling  is  done,  the  water  be- 
ing simply  Hooded  over  the  land,  between  tem- 
porary borders  running  down  the  slope. 

Permanent  field  laterals  are  placed  on  the  high- 
est ground  and  arranged  to  give  the  most  economi- 
cal service.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so  they  should 
be  placed  along  the  borders  or  so  distributed  over 
the  field  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  land  in  large  bodies.  Their  size  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  area  to  be  covered,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  bottom  as  near  the 
level  of  adjacent  land  as  possible,  so  thai  there 
will  not  be  any  larger  quantity  of  slack  water  in 
the  ditches.  This  can  be  done  best  by  throwing 
dirt  from  adjacent  land  onto  the  line  of  the  ditch 
by  means  of  a  scraper,  and  then  plowing  out  Ihe 
center  of  this  ridge  and  finishing  with  a  "V"  or 
"A."  A  slope  of  0.05  to  0.02  foot  in  100  feet  is 
sufficient  for  laterals,  but  if  necessary  greater 
grades  may  be  given,  depending  upon  the  size  and 
location  of  the  ditches  and  the  character  of  the 
soil.  In  the  lighter  soils  the  velocity  of  the  water 
should  not  exceed  0.5  to  1  foot  per  second,  other- 
wise there  will  be  erosion  and  a  consequent  deep- 
ening of  the  ditches,  so  that  the  water  can  not  be 
taken  out  a)  points  desired,  but  in  heavy  soils 
greater  grades  may  be  given  if  necessary,  as  the 
danger  of  washing  is  less.  The  spirit  level  mounted 
on  a  tripod,  or  various  other  cheap  contrivances, 
can  be  used  for  locating,  and  thus  is  far  safer  than 
simply  running  by  eye. 

Where  ditches  are  small  and  construction  inex- 
pensive, many  farmers  prefer  to  plow  them  out 
each  year,  as  it  does  away  with  weeds  along  their 
banks.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  ditch  clean  will  not 
be  much  less  than  that  of  making  a  new  ditch,  and 
if  ditches  are  destroyed  the  plowing  of  a  field  as 
a  whole  can  be  done  without  interference. 


Entomological. 


NEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THRIPS  CONTROL. 


By  C.  W.  Woodwobth,  Entomologist  of  the  University 
of  California  Experiment  Station. 

The  most  successful  experiments  thus  far  com- 
ing to  our  attention  are  some  conducted  by  Mr. 
Earl  Morris,  Entomologist  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
and  assistant  in  the  Entomological  Division  of  the 
University. 

These  experiments  are  so  promising  that  it  now 
seems  wise  to  make  them  public,  since  there  is  still 
a  little  time  for  orchardists  to  test  out  the  method 
against  the  young  insect,  though  too  laic  to  ex- 
pect any  economic  results  the  present  season. 

If  the  method  proves  as  effective  in  the  hands  of 
orchardists  generally  as  it  has  in  .Mr.  Morris'  ex- 
periments it  looks  as  though  the  thrips  problem 
would  be  solved. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  thai  we  are 
only  making  a  suggestion  for  experimentation 
since  the  work  has  not  yet  been  extensive  enough 
to  justify  positive  recommendations. 

The  New  Method. — The  suggestion  is  simply  to 
spray  heavily  with  lime. 

Mr.  Morris  had  noticed  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
trol with  homemade  lime  sulphur  containing  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  lime  distinctly  better  than 
with  the  commercial  article  and  had  also  seen 
some  results  from  Bordeaux  mixture  and  with 
arsenicals  where  lime  was  used,  and  determined 
to  test  out  the  lime  alone  so  as  to  leave  no  pos- 
sible chance  untried. 

To  his  surprise  he  obtained  very  striking  results, 
but  only  when  Ihe  lime  was  applied  thoroughly 
enough  to  completely  whiten  the  trees. 

His  first  experiments  were  made  possible 
through  the  kindness  and  CO-operation  of  Mr.  W. 
C.  Bogen  on  the  San  Thomas  road  and  were  on 
a  block  of  Bartletl  pears  an  eighth  of  a  mile  south 
of  M  P.  Bogei)  's  house. 

This  spraying  was  done  just  before  Ihe  buds 
opened.  The  trees  nearest  the  lane  did  not  receive 
enough  lime  to  be  effective:  the  trees  of  the  last 
row  sprayed,  which  can  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  white  color  due  to  Ihe  lime,  are  full  of 
fruit  and  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  trees  just 
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beyond  which  remained  unsprayed  and  have  a 
very  light  crop  of  fruit. 

Thrips  are  very  much  more  abundant  on  the  un- 
sprayed trees,  particularly  young  thrips.  The  old 
thrips  seem  to  be  almost  equally  abundant  at  the 
present  time  in  the  sprayed  trees.  Perhaps  the 
new  growth  which  came  out  since  the  spraying 
gives  the  wandering  adult  insects  abundant  feed- 
ing space. 

Later  experiments  have  been  made  within  the 
last  two  weeks  and  were  directed  against  the 
young  thrips  on  prunes.  One  of  these  experiments 
was  also  made  on  Mr.  Bogen 's  place  in  Ihe  block 
of  prunes  east  from  the  first  experiment,  another 
on  the  Bradley  orchard  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  foreman.  Mr.  (i.  W.  Gray.  In  both  of  these 
nearly  or  quite  seven-eighths  of  Ihe  young  thrips 
have  disappeared  on  Ihe  sprayed  trees  as  com- 
pared with  the  adjacent  trees. 

The  Theory  of  Treatment.  -We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  lime  actually  kills  the  insects.  Lime  is 
not  a  good  insecticide  and  a  spraying  with  lime 
would  have  no  result  with  most  insects.  Thrips 
differ,  however,  from  all  other  insects  in  one  im- 
portant structure  and  many  entomologists  sepa- 
rate these  into  an  order  by  themselves  under  Ihe 
name  Physopoda,  which  means  bladder-footed.  In- 
stead of  clinging  to  the  plant  by  means  of  claws, 
the  foot  ends  in  a  soft  bladder-like  structure  cov- 
ered with  a  sticky  substance.  This  sticky  material 
is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for 
that  which  is  left  wherever  the  foot  of  the  insect 
rests,  but  if  it  were  compelled  to  walk  upon  a  sub- 
stance that  is  more  absorptive  than  the  leaf  it  is 
quite  possible  that*  the  supply  would  be  soon  ex- 
hausted and  the  insect  would  not  cling  to  the 
plant. 

Lime  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  safest  material 
of  this  nature  that  can  be  applied  to  the  tree.  This 
theory  seems  to  explain  the  fact  that  lime  appears 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  except  when  thoroughly 
applied.  If  the  insect  is  not  forced  to  stand  on 
lime  it  may  not  be  affected. 

Whether  this  theory  is  correct  or  not.  the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Morris'  experiments  have  shown 
a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
thrips. 

Every  orehardist  interested  should  try  the 
method  on  a  few  trees  right  away  to  duplicate,  if 
possible,  these  results  and  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  method  is  worth  trying  on  a  large 
scale  next  spring. 

We  are  not  ready  to  recommend  any  particular 
method,  only  the  spraying  with  lime,  using  about 
35  pounds  to  the  100  gallons  of  water,  making  it 
thorough  so  as  to  leave  no  foothold  for  the  insect. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Mr.  Edoar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  pre-cooling  oranges  and  lemons  and  the  actual 
demonstration  of  the  workings  of  the  pro-coolers 
now  being  used  for  that  purpose  seem  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  system.  Not  only'is  the  fruit  brought 
down  to  the  proper  degree  of  temperature  much 
sooner  than  under  ordinary  refrigeration,  but  it 
has  a  fresher  and  brighter  appearance  when  taken 
from  the  car  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  is 
less  susceptible  to  decay  between  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt and  consumption.  This  has  been  proven 
fully  by  (i.  Harold  Powell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  who  made  the  first  experiments  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1905  at  Ihe  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company.  In  connection  with 
this  early  pre-cooling  of  citrus  fruit  much  data 
was  obtained  regarding  1  he  amount  of  lime  it  took 
under  ordinary  refrigeration  to  bring  the  fruit 
down  to  Ihe  requisite  temperature,  which  is  said 
to  be  45  degrees  above  zero,  and  for  that  purpose 
Mr.  Powell's  assistants  rode  through  on  fruit 
trains  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  tak- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  air  outside,  the  air  in 
the  car  and  also  the  temperature  of  ihe  inside  of 

Ihe  orange.  This  was  done  at  from  15  to  20  points 
along  the  road.    Not  only  were  these  experiments 

made  with  cars  sent  out  under  regular  refrigera 
tion.  but  with  cars  pre-coolod  and  regularly  iced 
and  with  pre-cooled  cars  containing  the  initial  ice 

(Continued  on  Page,  .Hi ft. )  ' 
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As  the  plant  will  endure  very  hifjh  heat  if  well  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  as  it  resists  drought,  when  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  well  adapted  to  interior  conditions.  It  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  the  interior  bottom  lands  if  water  is 
not  excessive,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  as  well  in  the  coast 
regions,  both  valley  and  uplands,  if  adequately  watered. 
It  is  not  very  exacting  in  soil  character,  and  can  be  safely 
undertaken  on  any  good  garden  land  if  well  cultivated 
and  manured,  for  the  plant  is  a  strong  feeder  and  should 
grow  fast  and  regularly. 

Growing  the  Plants.  Egg  plants  can  be  easily  grown 
from  seed  by  the  use  of  seed  boxes,  with  bottom  heat  or 
in  an  ordinary  hot-bed.  all  of  which  are  described  in  the 
chapter  on  propagation.  The  seed  should  be  covered 
about  half  an  inch.  Extra  regard  must  be  had  for  main- 
taining a  uniform  and  rather  high  temperature  for  the 
starting  and  early  growth  of  the  seedlings,  as  the  seed 
germinates  slowly  and  needs  encouraging  conditions. 
Transplanting  the  seedlings  twice  before  planting  out 
renders  them  more  stocky.  Planting  out  should  only  be 
done  when  the  soil  is  warm  and  in  good  condition,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  the  seedlings  should  quickly  take  hold  and 
proceed' vigorously  afterwards.  Plants  may  be  grown 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart  each  way. 

After  Treatment.  -The  best  of  cultivation  must  be  given 
to  prevent  any  check  or  setback  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Irrigation  must  be  used  as  necessary  to  advance 
this  result.  It  is  desirable  that  the  plant  should  be  pre- 
vented from  setting  too  many  fruits  and  pinching  off  the 
terminals  to  prevent  too  great  running  out  is  often  ad- 
visable. 

Varieties.  The  New  York  Improved  Purple  is  the  fa- 
vorite variety  and  is  chiefly  grown.  Black  Beauty,  a  deep 
purple,  a  little  earlier  but  usually  not  quite  so  large  is  also 
popular.  Other  sorts,  though  much  less  popular,  are  the 
Early  Long  Purple  and  the  Black  Pekin.  The  White  Pearl 
is  the  best  of  the  whites  which  are.  however,  in  less  de- 
mand. The  Tree  Egg  Plant  is  hardy,  upright  and  escapes 
some  ills  of  lower  growing  varieties  in  bad  weather. 

LETTUCE. 

Cabbage  Lettuce. — Lactuca  capitata. 

French,  laitues  pommees:  German,  kopfsalat;  Dutch, 
kropsalad:  Italian,  lattuga  a  cappucio;  Spanish,  lechuga 
acogollada;  Portuguese,  altace  repolhada. 

Cos  Lettuce.—  Idem. 

French,  laitues  romaines;  (ierman.  bind-salat  ;  Dutch, 
roomsche  Latouw;  Italian,  lattuga  romana;  Spanish,  lech- 
uga romana  :  Portuguese,  alface  romana. 

Lettuce  is  emphatically  a  satisfactory  garden  plant  in 
California.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  ordinary  winter  tem- 
peratures of  our  valleys  and  foothills,  and  it  endures  the 
beat,  if  moisture  is  adequate,  with  only  slight  protection 
from  the  burning  sun.  It  withers  and  dies  or  it  becomes 
tough  and  worthless,  in  the  face  of  drought,  it  is  true,  but 
any  gardener  who  does  not  arrange  better  for  its  growth 
does  not  deserve  to  enjoy  its  refreshing  crispness.  Who- 
ever will  provide  the  simplest  arrangement  to  relieve  its 
roots  from  cold,  standing  water  in  winter,  or  who  will  keep 
its  roots  moist  and  afford  slight  shade  for  its  tender  leaves 
from  the  interior  heat  in  summer,  need  never  miss  a  day 
of  lettuce-gathering.  And  even  these  slight  aids  from  the 
grower  are  not  needed  everywhere.  In  regions  naturally 
moderate,  both  in  moisture  and  heat,  and  with  a  few  weeks 
of  watering  in  midsummer,  succession  of  lettuce  is  un- 
broken throughout  the  year  on  any  good  garden  soil  which 
is  well  cultivated.  There  is  little  lettuce  forcing  in  Cali- 
fornia, and,  of  course,  with  such  natural  conditions,  there 
is  small  need  of  any.  and  yet  during  recent  years,  owing 
to  the  constant  demand  for  lettuce  all  the  year,  because  of 
the  increased  importance  of  salads  in  the  menu,  there  has 
arisen  new  opportunity  for  forcing  and  shipment  of  let- 
tuce considerable  distances  by  rail  has  advanced  notably 
during  the  last  decade.  In  central  California  cities  dur- 
ing the  season  of  heaviest  rains  it  is  hard  to  get  bright, 
clean  lettuces  from  local  market  gardens  and  much  is 
brought  from  the  Los  Angeles  district  where  there  is  less 
rain  and  more  winter  sunshine.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
as  population  increases  there  will  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  local  forcing  enterprises  which  can  be  conducted  with 
slight  structures  and  a  minimum  of  artificial  heat. 

Culture. — Lettuce  can  be  sown  on  moist  ground  the  year 
round.   It  is  exceedingly  rapid  in  development,  and  can  be 


grown  as  a  catch  crop  among  slower  growing  vegetables 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  starts  readily  from  the  seed, 
and  the  most  common  practice  is  to  sow  a  thin  drill  of  it 
here  or  there,  as  interspace  is  to  be  for  a  short  time  un- 
occupied,  thinning  the  plants  at  the  first  weeding  and  al- 
lowing  them  to  head  in  the  thinned  row.  This  is  the 
simplest  practice,  and  will  be  most  generally  followed  in 
the  farm  garden.  And  yet  it  is  so  easy  to  imitate  the  mar- 
ket gardeners  and  put  in  transplanted  lettuces  here  and 
there,  wherever  an  unoccupied  corner  appears,  that  this 
practice  must  be  urged  even  for  the  simplest  gardening — 
provided  that  the  plants  are  not  tucked  in  in  such  a  way 
that  hand-work  is  required  where  the  horse  should  do  it. 

Wherever  a  winter  or  early  spring  vegetable  is  cleared 
away  a  due  share  of  lettuce  should  go  in.  Wherever  a 
summer  vegetable  yields  the  ground,  the  soil  should  be 
well  soaked  and  cultivated  and  the  lettuce  should  not  be 
overlooked.  As  soon  as  the  fall  rains  sufficiently  wet  the 
ground,  lettuce  should  be  among  the  first  sowings.  And 
before  the  winter  comes  on.  with  its  heavy  rains,  a  warm 
ridge  or  raised  bed  should  have  its  lettuce  covering  under- 
way so  that  midwinter  shall  not  lack  its  supply  of  salad. 
And  in  February,  as  the  ground  is  again  suited  for  flat 
culture,  new  sowings  of  lettuce  should  be  among  the  first 
things  done.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  lettuce  is  to  be  sown  all 
the  year  and  plucked  all  the  year  in  California. 

It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  sow  lettuce  so  often  if 
seed  beds  are  prepared  so  that  they  will  readily  drain 
away  winter  water  and  have  slight  protection  from  cold 
winds  in  the  winter  and  burning  sun  in  summer.  From 
these  beds  plants  can  be  taken  at  different  times  as  land 
is  available  for  planting  out.  just  as  cabbages  are  trans- 
planted, and  even  though  the  plants  have  attained  con- 
siderable size  in  the  seed-bed,  the  long  roots  can  be  short- 
ened a  little  and  they  can  still  be  transplanted  to  good 
moist  soil,  and  will  go  on  with  the  heading  all  the  better 
for  the  freer  space.  It  may  be  quicker  to  get  lettuce  with 
the  loose-leaved  plants,  but  the  heads  are  more  delicious, 
and  all  should  learn  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  thrift  un- 
til they  become  full  and  solid  with  their  crisp  and  delici- 
ous contents.  Seed-beds  should  not  have  much  heating 
material  in  this  climate.  It  is  better  for  the  plants  to  grow 
slowly  at  first,  and  after  the  rains  a  raised  bed  with  enough 
fibrous  material  and  well-spent  manure  will  furnish  a  long 
succession  for  transplanting.  Bid  whether  the  ordinary 
grower  will  undertake  this  work  or  not,  let  him  have  let- 
tuce anyway — even  if  he  will  only  scatter  seed  at  frequent 
intervals  on  moist  ground  and  then  give  the  plants  good 
hoeing.  To  get  crisp,  tender  lettuce  the  plaids  must  be 
pushed  along  with  rich  soil  and  good  cultivation  whatever 
method  of  growing  is  pursued. 

In  the  hot  parts  of  the  State,  where  the  summer  tries 
the  plants,  lettuce  should  be  planted  on  the  shady  side  of 
tall  growing  vegetables,  and  then,  with  moisture  enough, 
they  will  do  well.  Lath  screens  or  other  devices  are.  of 
course,  serviceable  if  one  prefers  them.  But  do  not  be 
content  with  a  little  lettuce  in  the  spring  and  go  without 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  only  requires  a  little  ingenuity 
and  energy  and  water  to  have  crisp,  cooling  salad  all  sum- 
mer, when  it  is  most  delicious  and  wholesome. 

Varieties. — There  is  almost  illimitable  variety  in  lettuce, 
and  inextricable  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  resulting 
from  re-naming  by  seedsmen  and  others.  As  with  other 
plants,  however,  a  few  varieties  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
California  lettuce  product.  It  is  customary  to  arrange 
lettuce  varieties  in  two  groups:  one  has  roundish  heads 
and  includes  the  "cabbage"  varieties;  the  other  has  t  ill 
elongated  heads  and  includes  the  "cos"  varieties.  There 
is,  of  course,  much  difference  in  the  density  of  the  heads 
and  some  are  quite  loose  and  open,  properly  called  "bunch 
ing."  but  the  close-heading  varieties  are  better  and  the 
more  suitable  for  market  handling.  In  California  the  cab- 
bage varieties  vary  largely  preponderate  over  the  cos 
varieties,  and  the  non-heading  or  "cutting  lettuces."  or 
curled  varieties,  are  not  widely  grown,  though  they  may 
be  found  useful  in  getting  the  quickest  foliage  from  the 
seed  sowing.  It  should  be  noted  that  compared  with  the 
cabbage  type,  the  ens  lettuce  is  hardier  and  less  suscep- 
tible to  frost :  it  also  shows  more  ability  to  withstand 
drought  and  is  also  less  liable  to  sunburn,  the  last  two 
features  making  it  better  adapted  to  hot  and  dry  locali- 
ties, while  the  first  is  one  which  especially  recommends  its 
use  as  a  late  kind. 

Large  Passion:  medium  sized,  round  head.  fine,  large, 
solid,  and  white,  crisp,  tender,  and  of  fine  flavor;  not  as 
fine  in  appearance  as  some  others,  but  it  stands  handling 
better,  and  is  very  good  for  shipping. 

Royal  Summer:  known  in  the  East  as  California  Cream 
butter,  large,  solid,  round  heads,  light  green  outside, 
creamy  yellow  within:  stands  heat  well,  particularly 
popular  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 

Maximum  or  Immensity :  very  much  larger  than  the  fore- 
going which  it  resembles:  good  for  fall  and  winter  growth 
and  a  heavy,  durable  shipping  variety. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 

SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whittier,  California. 

LESLIE  W.  SYMMES 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 

Agricultural  Investigations;  Soils,  Irri- 
gation, Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

B/UBO A  BLOC,  SAW  FRANCISCO 

THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 
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San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
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Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

Mexican  &  S.  Araer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sa.n  Francisco.         Projects  Handled. 

agricultural  engineering 

Specia  izes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  proper  ies  put  on  paying  bisis  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  snape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subiivNions. 

D.  J.  JAMIESON  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  ratts. 
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PETALUMA,  CAL. 


J.  6.  BECKER 


P.  J.  BECKER 


Consulting  Engineer.  Civil  Engineer. 

SYSTEM  OP  REFRIGERATION. 

Agents  for  Brunswick  Refrigerating  De- 
vice, Pumps,  Motors,  Boilers,  Gasoline 
and  Steam  Engines. 
210  Sheldon  Hug.,    433  I.  W.  Hellinan  Hug., 
San  Franciseo.  I.os  Angeles. 
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FRANK  P.  MEDINA, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Patents— Trade  Marks— Copyrights. 


812  and  814  Glaus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply. 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  ol  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Luitwller  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Edgerly  B  dg.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  llow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  O  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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BENEFITS  OF  DRAINAGE. 


One  of  the  most  obvious  results  o! 
drainage,  from  which  all  other  benefit: 
accrue,  is  the  removal  of  surplus  water. 
Plants  require  a  moist  soil,  but  cannot 
grow  in  a  saturated  soil  where  the  roots 
come  in  contact  with  standing  water  be 
low  the  water  table,  says  C.  P.  Norgord 
in  an  Arkansas  Bulletin. 

Plants  obtain  their  mosture  almost  ers 
tirely  from  capillary  water,  that  is,  the 
water  which  is  held  in  the  small  opening;, 
between  soil  grains  as  oil  in  a  wick.  Since 
capillary  water  is  only  available  in  the 
ansaturated  soil  above  the  water  table 
drainage,  by  lowering  the  water  table 
makes  room  for  more  capillary  water, 
thus  increasing  the  supply  of  water  avail 
able  to  plant  roots,  and  making  possible 
the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  moisture 
during  a  wet  season  against  the  time  o 
droughts.  With  drainage  comes  also  the 
more  favorable  condition  for  the  forma 
t;on  of  mulches  and  consequent  preven 
tion  of  waste  of  moisture  by  surface 
evaporation. 

By  the  downward  percolation  of  watei 
toward  the  drains,  the  plant  food,  of  the 
fine  surface  soil  and  the  manures,  ia  car 
ried  downward  to  become  thoroughly  in 
corporated  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to  be 
washed  away  by  surface  overflow.  More 
over,  the  deepening  of  the  soil  increases 
Its  capacity  for  water,  and  prevents  the 
overflow  which  washes  away  the  satu 
rated  muddy  top  soil. 

Vegetation  can  use  only  plant  food  ol 
finely  powdered  soil  easily  soluble  ii 
vvater.  The  passage  of  air  and  heat  into 
ind  through  the  soil,  made  possible  by 
the  removal  of  the  standing  water,  and 
the  interchange  of  air  through  the  soi 
jetween  the  bodies  of  air  in  the  tile  ant 
he  air  above  the  soil,  disintegrates  the 
oil  particles  hitherto  unavailable  t 
ilants,  and  produces  that  fine,  crumbling 
vorkable  condition  of  the  soil  known  a 
fine  texture,  in  which  is  found  the  maxi 
mum  amount  of  soluble  plant  fooa  and  the 
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most  favorable  conditions  for  plant 
growth.  The  toughest  clay  soils  are  in 
this  way  made  friable,  responding  with 
ncreased  crops.  The  increase  of  heat  and 
lir  provide  favorable  conditions  for  the 
ncrease  in  the  numbers  and  activity  of 
a^teria,  the  minute  plants  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  set  free  plant  food  and  change 
t  le  form  of  the  constituents  of  soil  into 
i  food  for  plants. 

Moreover,  the  constant  passage  of  sur- 
ace  water  into  soil  carries  in  chemicals 
vhich  act  vigorously  to  set  free  plant 
ood  bound  in  various  chemical  combina- 
tions. 

Pince  it  is  very  difficult  to  heat  water 
rom  above,  a  water-soaked  soil  is  very 
low  to  become  warm  in  the  spring;  but 
veil  drained  soil,  like  a  metal,  is  easily 
ind  quickly  heated  in  the  spring,  hence 
is  an  early  soil.    The  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  root  systems  as  instruments  for 
obtaining    nourishment    for    the  later 
uowth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant 
mut  take  place  during  a  certain  definite 
eriod  previous  to  top  development.  This 
eriod  and  consequent  root  development 
's  shortened  by  a  cold,  late  plant  bed  In 
the  spring,  but  increased  by  a  warm,  early 
soil,  hence  the  removal  of  water  by  drain- 
age, by  permitting  an  early  rapid  heating 
it  the  soil,  insures  a  vigorous  root  system 
to  supply  abundant  nourishment  later  for 
the  growth  of  the  top. 

The  development  of  the  root  systems  is 
further  helped  by  the  lowering  of  the 
vater  table.  Roots  cannot  grow  below  the 
water  table.  Lowering  the  water  table 
oermits  a  deeper  root  development  and 
■onsequently  more  root  surface  in  contact 


with  and  in  position  to  take  in  the  plant 
food. 

It  will  thus  appear  evident  that  many 
of  our  apparently  dead,  worthless  lands 
are  so  because  of  lack  of  drainage,  and 
that  drainage  can  unlock  the  fertility  of 
these  dead  soils  and  make  them  alive, 
warm  and  fertile. 
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WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutfrLy  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  undei  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  Soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 
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A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  3fa  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  11  fiet,  from  2)  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dlmas,  California. 
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only,  none  being  renewed  en  route. 

The  pie-cooled  cars  that  were  not  iced 
en  route  started  at  a  temperature  of  from 
40  to  45  degrees  of  heat  and  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's published  charts  show  that  in  no 
case  did  the  temperature  of  the  oranges 
rise  to  higher  than  50  degrees  of  heat. 
The  regularly  iced  cars  shown  in  his 
diagrams  started  out  with  a  temperature 
Of  65  to  70  degrees  of  heat  and  from  four 
to  five  days  were  required  to  bring  the 
temperature  down  to  45  degrees  of  heat. 
Pre  cooled  cars  sent  out  under  standard 
icing,  starting  at  40  to  45  degrees  of  heat 
maintained  that  temperature  to  the  end 
of  the  journey.  These  tests  were  all  made 
in  April  and  May  so  that  the  orange  was 
not  as  warm  as  it  often  is  later  in  the 
season,  when  SO  to  90  degrees  is  not  un- 
common. 

Mr.  Powell  in  nis  summary  of  pre  cool- 
ing records  says:  "The  experiments 
demonstrate  that  the  temperature  re- 
mains fairly  constant  in  fruit  that  has 
been  cooled  and  is  forwarded  in  a  car  iced 
before  loading  and  iced  regualrly  in  tran- 
sit ;  that  the  temperature  of  fruit  cooled 
to  about  40  F.,  forwarded  in  a  car  iced  be 
fore  loading  and  re-iced  at  San  Bernar- 
dino, California,  only,  remains  fairly  con- 
si  ant  for  at  least  half  of  the  transcon- 
tinental trip,  when  the  temperature  may 
begin  to  rise  if  the  weather  is  warm;  that 
it  may  be  safe  to  ship  oranges  cooled  to 
about  40  F.  to  points  in  the  western  half 
of  the  I'nited  States  with  California  icing 
only.  Provided  the  time  in  transit  is 
normal;  that  the  fruit  may  be  shipped 
across  the  continent  in  reasonably  cool 
weather  when  handled  under  the  pro- 
ceeding conditions;  that  the  need  of  re- 
icing  in  transit  would  probably  have  to 
be  governed  by  the  quantity  of  ice  re- 
maining in  the  bunkers  at  any  point  and 
not  by  a  predetermined  fixed  rule,  and 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  load  cold  fruit  in  a 
warm  car  and  forward  it  without  icing." 


Later  work  has  been  done  in  pre-cool- 
ing  by  the  Gold  Buckle  Association  of 
East  Highland  and  by  the  Pomona  Citrus 
Fruit  Exchange,  both  minor  organizations 
connected  with  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  and  the  exchange  has 
had,  and  is  now  having,  cars  pre-cooled 
and  iced  at  the  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company,  at  Los  An 
geles.  The  exchange  men  claim  that  the 
pre-cooling  of  fruit  by  their  system  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory  and  they  think 
that  they  have  demonstrated  that  fruit 
cooled  under  their  plan  needs  no  ice  fur- 
ther than  that  placed  in  the  cars  at  the 
time  they  are  loaded,  known  as  the  initial 
icing.  This  initial  icing  as  practiced  by 
the  exchange  people  differs  slightly  from 
the  usages  of  the  car  line  people.  In  the 
latter  case  the  ice  is  chopped  up  and 
thrown  loosely  into  the  bunkers,  it  being 
claimed  that  it  begins  to  melt  and  con- 
sequently refrigerate  quicker  in  this  con- 
dition, about . 4 1  ■_■  to  5"  •_.  tons  of  ice  being 
used,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
bunkers,  there  being  different  sizes.  It 
is  the  exchange  practice  to  place  the  ice 
in  the  bunkers  in  solid  cakes  and  very 
nearly  7  tons  of  ice  can  be  used  by  this 
method  in  the  same  bunkers  that  take  but 
4'j  to  t>V£  tons  of  chopped  ice. 

Ini  pre-cooling  the  fruit  under  the  ex- 
change method  the  pre-cooling  is  done  in 
the  packing  house  and  the  temperature 
is  brought  down  to  from  32  to  35  degrees 
of  heat  and  the  time  consumed  usually 
3(!  hours.  This,  they  claim,  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  pre  cool  fruit  to  prevent 
decay.  The  car  line  people  dispute  this 
and  point  to  the  evident  fact  that  no 
amount  of  ice  in  the  car  would  keep  the 
fruit  at  this  temperature  and  that  it  is 
bound  to  rise  to  45  degrees  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  and  that,  therefore,  45 
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THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  AIL 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  It'll  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co.  's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  mnklu^  filtumlniit 
root*  .iii.l  rhnip  t ranMnortatlon. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST., SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  PCD  Wake,  Motrin  4  Towne,  I.ob  Angeles 
rnrcn   Blake,  McFall  *  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


5Jee  [rri^ating  V^'ve 


Simple  in  design  and  ronstrurtlon,  costs  less  and 
II  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 
The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  f  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  vaives  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.    It  Is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thoughtofbefore. 
A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  10 

cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  In  formation 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


H  PH>L(.U 

•  '        Itil  STRECrSlijt  i  J 


JlKt 

sahV»anC 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  _- 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

GROWERS 

i  if  the  Ilest  Kruit  Trees,  Pedigreed  Stock.  Also 
Walnut  and  Kucalyptus  a  specialty .  Kine  assort- 
ment ornamental  stock. 

Morganhlll.  Cal. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office.  Q  t-remont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  aud  Oil  Tanks-all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

The  Business  Farmer  do.  sn't  sell  out 
and  buy  new  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  lareer 
crops  and  more  profits. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  an  investment  that's  hound  to  pay.  Thou 

sands  have  proved  it.   So  can  you. 

HAY    Mtrato  of  Soda,  tiled  100  Ibi  to  the  acre  bu 

Increased  the  yield  of  barn-cnr  d  H»y  1000  ibe 
ALFALFA    Nitrate  of  Sod»  la  alio  highly  ncceitnu 

u>  starting  Al.alfa  right. 

BMCIal  directions  an<l  hooks  on  the  crops,  mam 
are  Interested  in-free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a  post  card  for  yonr  book  <»r  book)  Totlau 
Dr.Wm.  S.  Mjrer.,  Director  Nitrate  Propa-anJa 

John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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degrees  is  low  enough  to  bring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  orange  down  to  in  the 
first  place  and  that  any  lower  degree  of 
heat  is  unnecessary  and  is  time  and  ex- 
pense wasted. 

The  car  line  people  further  claim  that 
one  icing  will  not  carry  the  fruit  through 
in  good  shape  but  it"  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Powell  has  correctly  stated  the  case  and 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in 
the  matter.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  or  when  the  weather  was  not  hot, 
the  fruit  woult.  go  through  to  western 
points  all  right  without  other  than  the 
initial  icing  and  at  times  might  even  go 
through  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  practice  this  method  at  all  times 
and  that  the  only  possible  way  to  do  so 
would  be  to  have  the  cars  inspected  en 
route  and  re-iced  if  necessary. 


Taking  the  case  of  the  Gold  Buckle 
Association  house  at  East  Highland  we 
find  tnat  there  are  cooling  rooms  that  will 
contain  eight  cars  of  fruit  at  one  time 
and  a  certain  amount  of  this  fruit  is 
taken  out  each  day  and  replaced  with 
otner  fruit  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
ingo  and  outgo  every  day.  Manager  Ed- 
wards Claims  that  he  can  cool  the  oranges 
to  Zi  degrees  in  30  hours  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately 5c.  a  box,  and  that  the  ice 
placed  by  them  in  the  bunkers  brings  the 
cost  up  to  $32  a  car  and,  as  the  car  line 
companies  add  a  charge  of  $30  a  car  for 
carrying  the  ice  and  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  bunkers,  the  total  cost  is  $62  to 
any  point  in  the  countrv  or  Canada.  The 
public  plant  at  Colton  has  a  capacity  for 
cooling  20  cars  of  fruit  at  one  time,  in 
the  cars,  in  the  space  of  four  hours,  bring 
ing  the  temperature  down  to  45  degrees 
of  heat.  The  cost  for  this  service  to  all 
patrons  who  order  cars  sent  out  under 
ice  is  nothing  at  all,  but  the  regular  icing 
fee  of  $62.50  to  Chicago  and  from  $72.50 
to  $<5  to  the  East  coast  is  charged.  [f 
any  patron  wishes  the  fruit  sent  out  pre 
cooled  and  with  but  one  icing  the  charge 
is  $55  to  any  point  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 


For  some  reason,  possibly  with  the 
idea  t hat  it  will  give  them  a  better  stand- 
ing in  the  refrigerator  rate  hearing  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  will  not  be  settled  until  sometime 
in  the  fall,  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  refuse  to  allow  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  to  pie-cool  their  cars  that  are  to 
be  refrigerated  by  the  car  line  company 
and  in  a  written  notice  to  the  manager 
the  officials  of  the  exchange  state  that 
they  do  not  want  their  citrus  fruit  pre- 
cooled  by  the  present  crude  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  car  line  companies.  As  the 
exchange  associations  have  up  to  this 
time  but  two  coolers  of  their  own  in  op 
eration  beside  the  small  plant  at  Los  An- 
geles, they  are  able  to  cool  but  10  to  12 
cars  a  day  out  of  shipments  running  over 
100  cars  a  day.  Another  plant  is  being 
installed  by  the  Upland  Heights  Associa 
tion  but  it  would  seem  to  an  onlooker  that 
until  every  exchange  association  could 
install  these  plants  or  until  such  time  as 
the  exchange  could  erect  a  big  plant  ol 
its  own,  that  those  exchange  members 
who  are  not  allowed  t3  use  the  facilities 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  plant  arc  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  appoint  inspectors  and  all  this  sum- 
mer these  inspectors  will  be  following 
the  shipments  from  California  to  destina- 
tion, will  watch  the  icing  at  the  differ- 
ent points,  take  temperatures  all  along 
the  line  of  cars  of  fruit  shipped  under  all 
kinds  of  conditions;  those  cars  that  have 
been  pre-cooled  and  fully  iced  en  routs, 
those  not  pre-cooled  but  sent  under  stan- 
dard refrigeration  and  those  pre-cooled 
and  forwarded  with  but  the  initial  icing. 
They  will  report  on  the  amount  of  ice 


California's  Most  Profitable  Product 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  products.  We  make  this  statement 
after  giving  it  an  actual  test.  We  have  made  a 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond  a  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  produced  in  California. 
So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  line  of 

growing  and 

marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

April  and  May  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Name  

Address  


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  1M.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 


BOLTON 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  ^Vrll"" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  ol  Sul- 
phur; "liger"  brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "S"  Krand,  Kenned  Flour  Sulphur;  "Frull" 
Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump  and  (  rude  Sulphur.  AGENTS  FOR 
"Fleur  de  Souire"  Extra  Fine.   Sublime  Pour  Blanchlrnent  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Oilice— 624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney.  San  Francisco.  California. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  A  pplicatjon.  Telephones:  Kearney  483(5—  (Homei  (  6686. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Positively  thi  most  affectivt  method  known  for  exterminating 
CflpupRP     burrowing  pests.  Belter  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
uUrfiLnO     safe  and  ads  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
„  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 
Sfll]  RRELS  Isfactlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E.,  Seattle. 
v  Simple,  safe,  effective.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 

II  not,  writ;  to  Hilt  Fireworks  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Price  $i  hundred  f.o.h.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 


SOUR    ORANGE    SEED-BED  STOCK 

Sweet  Oranee  Seed-Bed  Stock,  FlorldaHtough  Lemon  Seed-Bed  Stock,  Valencias. 
Largest  citrus  Beedllng  nurseries  In  theState.    Phones:  Main  949,  Home  aMO. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES.  F.  H.  Dlsbrow.  Prop.  PASADENA,  CAL. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  n  queatlon  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardist  in  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  is  to  follow  the 
praetleal  advice  anil  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climate*  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  (lu- 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wiekson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural.  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  Waal  exhausted  In  a  year  from  IIn 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 

the  best  methods   I  appliances  In  use 

by  the  foremost  anil  most  extensive 
fruit   (rowing  industry  In  the  world. 

Sly.e  of  page,  f(.\!»'/i,  (iOO  pages,  hound  in 
Cloth  and   fully  Illustrated. 


price:,  carriage  prepaid,  ».i  the 

COPY. 
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used  en  route  at  all  stations  along  the 
way  on  certain  cars  and  it  is  expected 
that  when  their  labors  are  completed  the 
commission  will  have  facts  at  hand  to 
enable  them  to  settle  the  question  equit- 
ably and  give  tne  shippers  a  rate  based 
upon  the  actual  cost  of  operating  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fair  to  the  car  line  com- 
panies. In  the  mean  time  refrigeration 
in  the  summer  time  is  a  necessity  and 
pre-cooling  is  far  from  being  a  luxury 
when  it  is  done  for  nothing. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Work  on  the  Winters  Canning  Co.  at 
Suisun  has  commenced. 

The  first  carload  of  fruit  left  Vacaville 
on  April  28th.  It  contained  1500  tons  of 
cherries. 

The  almond  crop  of  Tehama  county  will 
probably  be  larger  this  year  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  industry. 

O.  E.  Merchant  has  been  appointed 
Horticultural  Inspector  for  the  Winters 
district  by  Commissioner  Hecke. 

The  prune  crop  in  Tulare  county  is  re- 
ported as  being  very  light  this  season  and 
much  below  the  average  good  quality. 

E.  Eisele's  first  ten  boxes  of  cherries 
shipped  from  Vacaville  sold  for  $145, 
which  will  net  him  over  $125,  or  $12  per 
box. 

Charles  Boydston  of  Worth  is  going 
over  the  country  inspecting  grape  pack- 
ing houses  prior  to  erecting  one  at  that 
place. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Napa  county  will 
hold  a  meeting  on  May  7th  and  a  full  re- 
port by  the  committee  recently  appointed 
will  be  given. 

The  cherry  crop  in  the  Suisun  and 
Green  valleys  is  very  large,  and  if  no  rains 
come  to  spoil  the  fruit  the  returns  will 
be  very  large. 

J.  H.  Swan  of  Chico  claims  that  his 
hens  have  already  made  $2  apiece  for  the 
last  year.  The  average  price  for  eggs 
was  27  cents  a  dozen. 

More  than  1200  carloads  of  onions  have 
been  shipped  out  of  Texas  to  date,  and  it 
is  estimated  than  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Texas  crop  has  been  marketed  so  far. 

Reports  from  San  Diego  county  are  that 
the  spring  rains  have  benefited  the  coun- 
try to  great  extent,  as  the  prospects  for 
abundance  of  grass  and  hay  are  good. 

The  Hindoos  over  the  State  are  de- 
manding from  $1.50  to  $1.80  a  day.  This 
is  a  very  good  sum  for  them  considering 
that  they  only  earn  $3  a  month  at  home. 

The  Grape  Juice  Bottling  Works  has  re 
sumed  work  at  Lodi  after  several  weeks 
layoff  for  more  bottles.  The  demand  for 
this  product  is  rapidly  increasing  and  is 
becoming  very  popular  all  over  the 
country. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Tehama  and 
Shasta  counties  have  taken  final  steps 
along  the  lines  of  standardizing  and  mar- 
keting the  fruit.  Over  100  prominent 
fruit  growers  of  this  section  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  freight  on  canned  salmon  has  re- 
cently been  reduced  from  85  cents  per 
hundred  to  65  cents,  and  the  minimum 


carload  has  been  raised  from  40,000  to 
60,000.  The  fruit  growers  are  trying  to 
get  the  same  rate. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  .1.  K.  Armsby  Co. 
will  run  their  plant  at  Yuba  City  this 
season,  although  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association  will  not  run  their 
cannery  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
get  any  drainage  facilities. 

The  apricot  crop  of  Pajaro  valley  will 
be  less  than  half  that  of  last  year.  The 
yield  will  be  very  light  in  the  Coralitos 
district  and  about  one-fourth  in  the  Green 
valley  district,  but  the  crop  of  the  Car- 
neros  district  will  probably  be  full. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Courtland 
region  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  stand- 
ardizing fruit,  and  at  a  recent  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  the 
work  and  prepare  plans  for  calling  a 
meeting  on  May  10th. 

Several  carloads  of  orange  trees  are 
being  unloaded  at  Porterville  for  the  or- 
chards of  H.  H.  Mills,  Dr.  Glaze  and  the 
Job  Syndicate.  All  the  trees  were  de- 
foliated and  dipped  before  being  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  cars. 

The  South  San  Joaquin  Table  Grape 
Growers'  Association  recently  held  a 
meeting  at  Ripon  and  elected  B.  H.  Von 
Claim  president  and  EL  E.  Welty  secre- 
tary. It  is  estimated  that  the  wine  grapes 
should  bring  at  least  $8  a  ton  this  year. 

The  Pasadena  Council  recently  passed 
the  law  forbidding  the  putting  of  less 
than  one  pint  of  strawberries  in  berry 
boxes.  The  boxes  for  raspberries  and 
loganberries  must  hold  eight  ounces.  A 
severe  fine  will  be  inflicted  for  breaking 
this  law. 

G.  A.  Bolster,  of  tne  Pioneer  Fruit  Co., 
is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  fruit  crops  in  Tehama,  Shasta  and 
adjoining  counties  will  be  very  light,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prune  crop,  which 
will  not  reach  20  per  cent  of  the  previous 
yields. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  recently 
sent  several  of  their  ostrich  incubators  to 
Java,  Hamburg,  Germany  and  Nice, 
France.  They  also  made  several  ship- 
ments to  the  Government  Experimental 
Station  in  Alaska  and  to  Mexico  and 
Russia. 

F.  S.  Jones  of  Green   valley.  Solano 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  .-end  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Itie  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con- 
vince you  that  It  IS 
THt  BEST. 

Ten  Ye&rs  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

ASK  VOUii  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 


UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO.  224o.p^LTciST- 


WANTED  FOR  POWER  PURPOSES 

WATERFALL,  which  can  be  regulated  to  give  50  to  75,000  HP, 
wanted  for  large  industrial  undertaking,  by  Anglo-French 

Syndicate. 

Strictly  bona-fide  propositions  only  will  be  considered. 

"  WATERPOWER," 

Care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Easier  to  Operate  than  Any  Other  Car 

YOU  will  not  only  find  the  I  H  C  auto  buggy  the  easiest  to  drive,  but 
it  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  that  your  wife  and  children  can 
use  it  with  perfect  safety.    If  you  need  to  go  to  town  or  visit  a 
neighbor  it  is  always  ready.    No  time  is  lost  in  hitching  up. 

The  I  H  C  Auto  Buggy 

will  travel  any  road — over  hills,  through  mud,  snow,  etc..  at  1  to  20  miles  an 
hour.  The  large  wheels  protect  you  from  jars  when  going  over  rocks,  clods  and 
bumps.  The  solid  rubber  tires  make  punctures  "blow-outs"  and  the  resulting 
delays  impossible.  Tliey  do  not  flatten  out  and  loosen  the  dirt  and  gravel  like 
the  inflated  tires  do.  It's  the  "suction"  tire  cars  that  are  doing  nine-tenths  of  the 
damage  to  the  roads.  You  can  use  an  I  II  C  buggy  when  you  would  not  dare  to 
take  a  horse  out.    It  is  never  affected  by  the  weather  and  it  never  gets  tired. 

For  Business  or  Pleasure 

it  is  the  most  sensible,  serviceable  vehicle.  If  your  wife  and  children  want  to  go 
to  town  or  on  a  pleasure  trip  it  doesn't  mean  taking  a  team  from  the  work  in  the 
field  if  you  own  an  I  H  C  auto  buggy.  The  International  auto  wagon  has  the 
same  engine  construction  as  the  auto  buggy.  It  will  meet  your  requirements  for 
a  light  delivery  wagon.  The  full  elliptic  springs  (36  inches  long  by  1  3-8  inches 
wide)  and  the  long  wheel  base  make  it  easy  running  and  give  it  a  stylish  appear- 
ance. See  your  local  dealer  or  write  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America  at  nearest  branch  house  for  further  information 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver,  Col.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland.  Ore.J 
S  pokane.  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  CHICAGO  USA 

(Incorporated) 


t    IHC  LINE 

100(  FOR  THE  I.  H.  I  TRADE  MIRK.    IT  t  A  SfAl  Of  (1CEUEICE  HO  I  GUARANTEE  OF  QVAUTT 


STEEL  SULPHUR  CARS 


Patent  applied  for 


No  wood  used  In  this 
car.  It  cannot  warp, 
spilt,  shrink  or  rack  to 
pieces.  Cost  about  the 
same  as  wooden  ears. 


Write  for  Circular  A 
showing  full  line. 


Fresno  Implement  Co, 

Fresno,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  Is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Brace  or  Weld  Hroken  Cast  Iron,  Brass,  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Castings, 
Cylinders,  Exhausts,  (ias  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  Is  sure  and  saves  you  60  to 
75  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.  Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  ub. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP  :  : 

Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 
BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAMM  &.  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


TANKS 


county,  recently  sold  his  crop  of  cherries 
on  the  trees,  the  purchasers  to  harvest 
%nd  market  the  fruit,  for  $27,000.  This 
orchard  contains  125  acres,  and  is  com- 


posed mostly  of  Black  Tartarians  and 
Royal  Annes.  Of  the  former  there  is  a 
full  crop,  but  the  Royal  Annes  crop  is 
very  light. 
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War.- anted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  "Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  laments  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrurh,  Diphtheria.  Removeg  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  ia  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  Eive  satisfaction.  Piice  $1  50 
per  bottle.  SoM  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  im- 
press, chareres  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


THE  SHANDONEY  EQUALIZING 
HITCH. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


GERMFOE 

Greatest  Known  Germicide,  Dis= 
infectant  and  Insecticide. 

We  have  the  only  plant  in  this 
section  for  making  Coal-Tar  products 
and  we  are  making  the  best.  Per- 
mitted by  U.  S.  Government  for 
official 

SHEEP  DIPPING 

at  69  parts  water  to  one  part  Germ  foe. 
It  is  adapted  to  many  different  uses, 
especially  with  stock.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.  No  stockman 
should  be  without  it. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 
shipped  in  from  the  East,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  nearly  as  good.  1 
gallon  can,  $1.25;  5  gallon  can,  $5.00; 
freight  prepaid  300  miles,  if  not  sold 
by  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  price 
in  barrels  delivered  at  your  station. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Qriffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


This  picture  shows  a  scene  familiar 
enough  to  most  all  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  except  that  in  place  of  the 
usually  large  team  of  26  to  32,  the  Har- 
vester is  drawn  by  but  12  animals. 

The  Schandoney  Equalizing  Hitch  is  a 
scientifically  arranged  combination  of 
chains,  singletrees,  doubletrees  and  lead- 
bars  so  made  that  every  animal  must  pull 
its  share  of  the  load.  It  has  solved  a 
problem  for  the  grain  grower  who  has  a 
combined  harvester  and  not  quite  enough 
draft  stock,  as~he  can  handle  his  machine 
with  from  four  to  six  animals  less  than 
he  could  by  the  use  of  the  stretcher  hitch. 


A  REMARKABLE  LIST  OF 
DE   LAVAL  SEPARATOR  USERS. 


In  the  De  Laval  advertisement  in  this 
issue  will  be  found  a  truly  remarkable 
list  of  some  of  the  more  widely  known  of 
the  nearly  1,200,000  users  of  De  Laval 
cream  separators,  and  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  find  any  other  article  of 
which  a  list  of  patrons  could  be  produced 
as  representative  in  so  many  spheres  of 
business  and  professional  prominence  and 
containing  the  names  of  so  many  men 
well  known  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  De  Laval  Company  claims,  and 
not  without  justification,  that  such  a  list 
of  users  as  this  is  of  important  signifi- 
cance to  every   prospective  buyer  of  a 


This  is  naturally  quite  a  saving,  as,  at 
the  present  time,  the  price  of  horse  flesh 
is  soaring  at  a  rate  almost  equal  to  that 
of  pork. 

Most  farmers  are  not  overstocked  with 
draft  animals  at  this  time,  and,  as  the 
crop  conditions  generally  are  promising  a 
heavy  grain  crop  throughout  California, 
they  must  use  the  best  power-getting  de- 
vice. 

No  whipping  is  necessary  where  this 
Equalizing  Hitch  is  used,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  brake  going  down  hill,  the  leaders 
governing  the  speed  of  the  machine,  and, 
as  they  are  easily  controlled  by  the  driver, 
uniform  and  steady  motion  is  attained  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 

The  driver,  having  control  of  the  lead- 
ers, can  prevent  runaways,  which  occas- 
ionally occur  when  stretchers  are  used, 
maiming  or  killing  some  of  the  animals, 
damaging  the  machine  and  causing  long 
and  expensive  delays. 

When  this  Equalizing  Hitch  is  used  the 
team  is  capable  of  traveling  at  a  greater 
speed,  therefore  a  larger  acreage  can  be 
cut  per  day. 

Smaller  machines  have  been  designed 
by  the  Combined  Harvester  Manufactur- 
ers for  the  smaller  grain  grower,  and  one 
of  them  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  This  machine  was  operated  near 
Ritzville,  Wash.,  during  the  season  of 
1909,  cutting  and  threshing  a  farmer's  en- 
tire crop  with  12  animals. 

This  could  not  have  been  done  but  for 
the  Equalizing  Hitch,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Schmeiser  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Davis,  Cal.,  who  are  sole 
manufacturers  of  Equalizing  Hitches,  and 
who  have  the  device  covered  by  numerous 
patents.   


WANTED 


State 


A  man  for  propagating  Eucalyptus,  etc. 

experience  wages  expected,  etc. 
KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,     -     -    -     Fresno,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

40-in.  IlronMon  IMttH  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Hire  Engine,  Best  Seeil  Cleaner,  I>errlek, 
Forks,   anil   Steam    Hoist,   only    used  four 
seasons)  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSER, 
Houcut,  Unite  County,  Cal. 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


cream  separator  because  of  the  fact  of  the 
use  of  De  Laval  machines  by  most  of  these 
men  reflects  a  thousand  sources  of  au- 
thoritative information  and  experience  not 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  purchaser,  who 
not  infrequently  buys  a  separator  simply 
because  his  local  dealer  happens  to  handle 
that  particular  kind  or  the  claims  made 
in  some  "ad"  or  catalogue  may  appeal 
to  him. 

They  make  the  point,  too,  that  while  it 
is  true  that  many  of  these  men  are  not 
dependent  on  profit  from  their  separators 
they  want  the  best  cream  and  the  best 
butter  and  the  most  of  it  just  the  same, 
as  well  as  the  machine  which  will  wear 
best  and  give  the  least  trouble,  and  that 
they  are  the  kind  of  men  who  are  able  to 
ascertain  and  command  the  best  and  be 
content  with  nothing  less,  in  cream  sepa- 
rators as  in  everything  else. 

There  are  doubtless  prominent  users  of 
other  makes  of  separators,  but  so  far  as 
we  know  this  De  Laval  list  is  the  most 
unique  and  widely  representative  that 
has  ever  been  published  of  separators  or 
any  other  implement,  and  the  De  Laval 
Company  is  certainly  to  be  complimented 
upon  it. 


"He's  a  very  truthful  man,  isn't  he?" 
"I  guess  so.    He  goes  fishing  and  never 
seems  to  catch  anything." 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks.    Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  BOXM,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  ■  ases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Peach  and  Apricot 
Growers ! 


A  New  Fruit  Pitting  Machine 

Before  offering  our  fruit  pitting  ma- 
:hine  (illustrated  above)  for  sale,  years  of 
time,  much  expense  and  long  continued  ex- 
periment in  actual  work  during  the  fruit 
season  were  devoted  to  secure  a  perfect 
outcome.  Every  possible  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
overcome.  There  is  nothing  in  the  path  of 
the  fruit  running  through  the  machine  to 
crush  or  mangle  it  as  it  moves  from  the 
hopper  to  the  revolving  discs  and  thence 
onto  the  trays.  The  feed  is  arranged  to 
adjust  itself  instantly  and  automatically  to 
any  size  fruit  from  cherries  to  the  largest 
apricots  or  peaches. 

Fruit  growers  who  saw  this  machine 
last  season  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
it,  some  declaring  that  it  cuts  and  removes 
the  pit  from  overripe  fruit  even  better 
than  a  hand  pitter.  Bruit  is  often  gathered 
from  the  trees  large,  small,  green,  half- 
ripe  and  over-ripe,  creating  difficulties  in 
cutting  and  pitting  that  have  completely 
discouraged  several  inventors,  but  we  have 
perfected  a  machine  which  handles  peaches 
and  apricots  without  difficulty,  regardless 
of  differences  in  size  or  degree  of  ripeness. 
Each  of  these  machines,  which  are  being 
put  upon  the  market  now  by  the  ("lark 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  of  15  to  20  hand 
pitters.  and  pays  for  itself  several  times 
over  in  one  season  where  much  fruit  is 
dried.  With  three  or  four  of  them  the 
largest  grower  can  keep  up  with  the 
ripening  of  his  fruit,  and  dry  it  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  result  in  a  maximum  price 
when  sold.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  building  a  perfectly  constructed  ma- 
chine. It  is  all  of  iron  and  steel,  except 
the  hopper,  and  weighs  about  loo  lb.  The 
illustration  shows  a  side  view  (the  dis- 
charge spout  beneath  and  frame  on  which 
the  machine  stands  are  not  shown). 

If  you  have  fruit  to  cut  and  pit,  you  are 
certainly  interested  in  knowing  about  this 
machine.  If  you  desire  to  use  one  or  more 
of  them  this  season  write  at  once,  as  there 
will  be  no  surplus  stock  the  first  year,  the 
machine  having  so  recently  been  perfected 
and  made  ready  for  the  market.  Address 
and  make  remittances  payable  to 

CLARK  MANUFACT1  ltl\<;  COMPANY, 

217  Ileum-  Building, 

122  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Standard  Steel  Line  Post 

li  your  hard- 


Standardized 
for  any  kind  ot 
fencing  for 
line  or 
corner  posts 

Suitable 
for  setting 
direct  In 
ground  or 
In  concrete 


ware  dealer 
does  not  carry 
in  stock  write 
us  for  literature 
and  discounts 

for  quantity 


No  loo—  Ust  Price  M  ats. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

I  Incorporated ) 
CENTRAL  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Pail  P.  Parker. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SUGAR  BEETS 
AND  PULP  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 


Feeders  of  beet  pulp  over  the  coast  are 
not  agreed  on  its  effect  upon  live  stock. 
Ftomie  .lacks,  an  extensive  feeder  or  beet 
pulp  claims  that  il  effects  the  kidneys  of 
stock  so  as  to  put  them  in  very  bad  con- 
dition. On  the  other  hand,  others,  just 
as  experienced,  claim  that  there  is  never 
any  trouble  resulting  from  the  use  of 
beet  pulp. 

Butchers  who  handle  beet  fed  stock 
claim  that  often  the  condition  of  the  kid 
neys  is  very  bad,  and  if  the  feeding  ex 
tended  over  a  very  long  period,  the  stock 
would  die  before  they  ever  reached  the 
slaughter  house.  Although  beet  pulp  fed 
stock  fehrink  much  more  than  those  ani- 
mals fed  on  dry  feeds,  yet  the  meat  al- 
ways takes  on  a  good  color  and  shows  up 
well  on  the  hooks  in  the  retail  shops. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  sugar  beets 
on  sheep,  the  Iowa  State  College  has 
given  out  some  interesting  experiences  in 
this  line.  They  found  that  sugar  beets 
form  kidney  and  bladder  stones  and  ad- 
vise the  farmers  not  to  feed  them  to 
breeding  stock,  as  these  stones  are  often 
fatal,  but  since  these  stones  are  not  likely 
to  develop  sufficiently  during  the  fatten- 
ing period  to  cause  serious  results,  they 
can  be  fed  to  fattening  animals  with  no 
bad  results. 

The  flesh  of  the  sheep  fed  on  sugar 
beets  contained  an  average  of  52'/  fat, 
against"  an  average  of  40.87%  in  the  flesh 
of  hay  and  grain  fed  animals.  This  fat 
shows  up  well  in  the  cuts  of  meat  and 
gives  them  a  beautiful  marbled  appear- 
anace. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  water 
contained  in  beets — over  90'/ — the  ani- 
mals eating  them  execreted  large  amounts 
of  urine.  This  urine  carried  with  it  In- 
creased amounts  of  salts — urea,  phos- 
phates, etc.  The  first  apparent  effect  of 
this  increased  activity  of  the  kidneys 
was  an  increase  in  their  size.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  softening  of  the  texture, 
paling  of  color,  and  loosening  of  the  cap- 
sule. The  kidneys  were  "soggy"  to  the 
extent  that  often  with  little  effort  they 
could  be  pinched  in  two  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.  As  the  kidney  tissue 
was  broken  down,  it  offered  nuclei  on 
which  the  phosphate  salts  could  crystal 
lisse,  forming  small  calculi.  Many  of  these 
were  too  large  to  pass  from  the  kidney, 
and  were  cemented  together  to  form 
larger  ones.  Others  passed  into  the  blad- 
der, irritating  it  greatly.  As  these  stones 
accumulated  and  increased  in  size,  they 
Anally  obstructed  the  urethra,  thus  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  urine.  As  a  re- 
sult the  bladder  became  distended,  highly 
inflamed  and  was  finally  ruptured. 


RAISING  A  CALF  ON  A  BOTTLE. 


In  order  to  give  the  calf  a  chance  to 
get  some  strength,  let  it  suck  its  mother 
for  at  least  a  week  before  commencing 
the  skimmilk  diet;  after  which  time  take 
a  quart  bottle  and  fill  it  lull  of  skim- 
milk as  near  the  animal  heat  as  possible. 
In  order  to  get  this  temperature-  it  is 
necessary  to  rush  the  warm  milk  from 
the  mother  into  the  separator.  When  the 
calf  is  fed  in  t he  middle  of  the  day  the 
milk  has  to  be  heated  over  a  stove,  as 
very  few  cows  are  ever  milked  at  that 
time.  Never  heat  the  milk  directly  over 
the  fire,  as  it  scorches  the  milk  and 
causes  scours;  either  place  the  bottle  in 
water  and  let  it  warm  in  that  manner, 
or  hold  it  over  steam.  In  order  not  to 
stunt  the  calf,  it  is  best  to  give  it  whole 
milk  at  least  twice  a  day,  once  in  the 
morning  and  once  at  night  for  six  or 


seven  weeks.  Also  the  change  to  the 
skimmilk  gives  the  calf  no  set  back  when 
fed  in  conjunction  with  a  small  amount 
of  whole  milk. 

Never  use  a  nipple  on  the  bottle,  but 
hold  the  head  of  the  calf  back  a  little 
and  gradually  pour  it  down  its  throat ; 
care  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  pour 
too  fast,  as  it  will  choke  the  little  fellow. 
It  will  not  take  long  for  the  calf  to  learn 
how  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  milk  with 
his  tongue,  so  that  the  operation  becomes 
very  simple.  The  calf  should  be  fed  in 
this  way  eight  or  nine  times  a  day,  usu- 
ally three  times  in  the  morning,  three  at 
noon  and  three  at  night. 

When  the  mother's  milk  cannot  be 
used  for  her  calf,  try  to  get  the  milk 
from  a  cow  with  a  calf  as  old  as  the  one 
you  are  feeding  on  the  bottle,  as  the  milk 
of  a  cow  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month 
of  her  period  of  lactation  is  bad  for  a 
very  young  calf. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  Swift  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  con- 
tracted for  boats  to  carry  1200  tons  of 
chilled  beef  weekly  from  Argentina  to 
Liverpool.  The  same  company  also  ship- 
ped to  New  York  large  quantities  of  Ar- 
gentina meat,  but  so  far  it  has  not  come 
up  to  standard,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  it 
hinting  the  finished  beef  grown  in 
America.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
of  the  Australia  sheep,  which  have  been 
imported  into  New  York.  The  public  be- 
ing raised  on  good  American  mutton  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  frozen  stuff  from 
the  antipodes. 

I.  Gonzales,  of  Paso  Robles,  recently 
sold  several  carloads  of  beef  cattle  to 
Willard.  a  Portland  butcher.  Several 
other  northern  butchers  are  in  the  same 
locality  buying  up  beef. 

Two  Basque  sheep  herders  are  being 
tried  at  Goldfield,  Nevada,  for  stealing 
1700  sheep  and  driving  them  into  Inyo 
county  where  they  sold  them. 

John  Lagomarsino  and  H.  K.  Snow,  of 
Oxnard,  recently  bought  a  ranch  near 
Mazatlan,  Mexico,  whicn  is  90  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide.  Over  10,000  head  of 
horses  and  cattle  are  on  the  ranch. 

Over  100,000  pounds  of  wool  was  clip- 
ped at  Maricopa  and  Yavapai.  Arizona, 
this  spring.  One  sheep  shearer  clipped 
275  animals  in  one  day  and  received 
$27.50  for  his  work.  The  increase  of 
Iambs  did  not  reach  80%  in  this  locality. 

The  late  showers  through  Arizona  have 
put  the  ranges  in  fine  condition,  so  that 
the  stockmen  are  holding  their  cattle  in- 
stead of  rushing  to  the  market  as  they 
intended. 

The  Kern  County  Land  Company  re- 
cently bought  1400  head  of  cattle  in  Ari- 
zona, which  they  will  fatten  on  their 
Ilakersfield  ranch. 

The  Kaiser  Live  Stock  Co.,  of  Nevada, 
recently  clipped  75,000  pounds  of  wool 
from  10,000  sheep.  They  also  sold  12,000 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  an  average 
price  of  $5  per  head. 

S.  P.  Anderson,  of  Soledad,  recently 
sold  three  hogs  for  $109.  The  three  pork- 
i-rs  weighed  1  1 5o  pounds. 

The  Stillwater  Cattle  Co.,  of  Redding, 
was  recently  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  a  cattle  ranch  in  Shasta 
county. 

J.  S.  Jones,  of  the  Western  Meat  Co., 
purchased  2500  head  of  cattle  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  during  the  last  month. 
He  reports  feed  arouncUGambria  the  finest 
ever  seen  in  that  locality. 

At  a  rodeo  on  the  Peach  Tree  ranch, 
Monterey  county,  SO00  cattle  were  brand- 
ed. The  rodeo  lasted  seven  days,  and 
over  25  men  took  part  in  the  work. 

The  fat  cattle  are  selling  around  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  for  5c.  a  pound  on  the  hoof. 
This  is  the  highest  price  ever  known  in 
that  locality. 

The  wool  giowers  of  Arizona  are  asking 
20c.  a  pound  for  wool,  but  the  Eastern 


AUCTION  SALE 

On  account  of  subdividing  ranch  into  5,  10  and  20-acre 
tracts,  we  will  sell  all  the  dairy  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  of 
The  Novato  Land  Co  ,  Novato,  Cal.,  consisting  of 
250  milch  cows  and  springers,  25  two-year-olds,  25 
yearlings  and  20  heifer  calves,  a  number  of  puie-bred 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  bulls,  i  This  is  the  best  lot  of 
dairy  cattle  ever  offered  at  auction  ).  Also  20  head 
driving,  saddle  and  work  horses,  farm  wagons,  plows, 
mowing  machines,  hay  rakes,  implements,  etc.  Sale 
takes  place 

Saturday,  May  14, 1910 

at  10  A.  M. 

The  Novato  Land  Co.  Ranch 

NOVATO,  MARIN  COUNTY 

Free  busses  to  and  from  railroad.  Good  luncheon.  Stock  loaded  f.  o.  b 
cars.    Information  about  land  can  be  had  on  grounds. 


R.  H.  TRUMBULL 

Manager 


FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO. 

Live  Stock  Auctioneers 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12* 

Fat   2Bft 

Carbohydrates   691 

Fibre   11* 

QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE. 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 


;  THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

/Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 
GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MnnP^TO  fAl 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.    JUUUGOIU,  vnL. 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCING 


Cheap,  durable,  easy  to  erect.  Write  for 
Catalog  E,  showing  designs  aod  net  prices 
of  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates;  also 
square  and  diamond  mesh  Hog,  Field  and 
Poultry  Fence.  Barbed  and  Smooth  Wire, 
Staples,  etc. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


No.  822  E.  Main  Street 
Stockton.  <  nl. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

SfarT  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  *  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 


REGISTERED 


Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 
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RQOFING 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR  LAYING 


'  f^OOFINC 


Sunproof  and  rainproof.    Needs  no 
paint  or  repairs.    Easy  to  lay.  Looks 
better  and  lasts  longer  than  either 
wood,  gravel,  tar,  tin  or  tile. 

Our  32-page  illustrated  booklet 
contains  many  valuable  facts  and 
helpful  roofing  suggestions.  Free 
to  architects,  contractors,  carpen- 
ters and  prospective  builders. 

Write  for  it.    Ask  for  Samoles 
of  Roofing.    Address  Dept. 73. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

219-21  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


High  Class  Rams  of  the 
best  mutton  type.  These 
big  flocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your 
flocks. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


COCOANUT  CAKE  OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 


$25.00 
25.50 
26.00 


20  Tons   

S  Tons  .... 
Less  quantities 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 

Manufactured  by 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


buyers  are  not  taking  much  of  it  at  that 
price,  as  they  think  that  it  will  come 
down. 

It  is  expected  that  100,000  head  of  cat- 
tle will  be  imported  through  El  Paso  din- 
ing the  next  few  months.  On  these  ani 
mals  there  will  be  a  duty  of  $3.75  for  all 
cattle  valued  at  $14  a  head  or  less,  and 
$2  a  head  on  calves.  Cattle  valued  at 
over  $14  a  head  will  be  assessed  27%% 
of  their  value.  This  will  bring  a  revenue 
into  the  Government  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

William  Taffe  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
will  ship  2000  lambs  to  Chicago  on  the 
fifth  of  May.  J.  G.  Johnson  will  also  send 
5000  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Outhier,  of  Monterey  county, 
leaves  for  Mexico  shortly  to  spay  and 
castrate  about  30,000  head  of  cattle. 

Ziba  Simson,  of  Orland,  recently  sold 
2300  head  of  shorn  sheep  to  a  Tacoma 
butcher  for  $4.25  per  head. 

R.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Visalia,  recently  sold 
12  Short-Horn  heifers  and  one  bull  to 
Thomas  S.  Day,  of  San  Francisco. 

G.  Taylor,  of  Holtville,  recently  sold 
eight  carloads  of  cattle  to  Los  Angeles 
butchers  for  $5.25  per  hundred. 

Most  of  the  Arizona  stock  which  is  be- 
ing shipped  out  brought  $5.  This  is  a  top 
price  for  Arizonas. 


DAIRY  NOTES 

A  two  pound  roll  of  butter  in  June, 
1889,  sold  for  14c.  while  cheese  sold  for 
7c.  a  pound. 

W.  J.  Purcell,  of  Imperial  valley,  re- 
cently bought  100  head  of  grade  dairy 
cows  in  San  Diago  county. 

The  State  Dairy  Inspector  is  cleaning 
up  many  of  the  dairies  in  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, which  have  grown  negligent  within 
the  last  year  or  so.  One  or  two  have  al- 
ready been  fined,  and  several  have  been 
warned  to  clean  up  their  places. 

There  will  in  all  probability  be  another 
creamery  erected  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
as  a  movement,  is  now  on  foot  to  bring 
this  about. 

A.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Redlands,  recently 
bought  three  Dutch  Belted  heifers  from 
New  Jersey. 

Joe  Prandini,  a  cheese  manufacturer, 
has  established  a  factory  near  Guernsey, 
and  will  manufacture  cream  California 
cheeses. 

Plans  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Im- 
perial County  Dairy  Union  was  decided 
upon  last  week.  This  association  intends 
to  erect  a  creamery  in  Imperial  in  the 
near  future,  making  three  creameries  in 
the  Imperial  valley. 

Dairy  Inspector  Sherman  reports  that 
there  are  250  dairies  in  Imperial  county, 
which  milk  8000  cows.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  100'/  in  two  years. 

The  T.  C.  Creamery,  which  operates 
creameries  in  Redlands  and  San  Bernar- 
dino, is  considering  building  a  creamery 
in  the  Imperial  valley. 

The  El  Centro  Creamery  is  turning  out 
more  than  1000  pounds  of  butter  per  day. 
This  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  some 
of  the  Arizona  towns. 

J.  G.  Stall  recently  bought  37  head  of 
Jersey  cows  from  New  York.  Eleven  of 
them  go  to  a  Tulare  dairy,  while  the 
others  go  to  the  Peacock  dairy  farm.  The 
freight  on  these  animals  was  $024,  or  a 
little  over  $17  per  head. 


DEHORNING  CALVES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give 
me,  through  the  Query  column  of  your 
paper,  the  best  method  of  preventing  the 
growth  of,  or  dehorning  calves,  and 
oblige.  Subscriber. 

Stege. 

The  "button"  or  horn  core  of  the  calf 
is  generally  killed  with  caustic  potash. 
This  is  usually  done  after  the  calf  is  four 
days~old,  or  before  it  is  three  weeks  old. 
The  younger  the  calf  is  after  the  button 


The  I9IO  Interlocking  Style 


UC  CREAM 
■  9.  SEPARATORS 

are  money  earners,  being  cream 

savers.   Pan-American  World's 
Record  proves  it,  Seattle 


Grand  Prize  assures  it. 


Year  in  and  year  out  they  run  without 
a  hitch,  ever  making  money, 
never  making  trouble. 


1st.     The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest. 
2nd.    The  U.  S.  is  built  the  strongest. 
3rd.    The  U.  S.  is  tile  easiest  to  clean. 
4th.    The  U.  S.  is  the  most  convenient. 
5th.    The  U.  S-  requites  least  power. 
The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  Separators  at 


Seattle  on  these  fn  it  essential  points  and 


Orders  promptly  filled  from  warehouses  at 
Portland,  ore.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Helena,  Mont., 
and  Ogden,  Utah.  .Send  all  orders  to  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 

Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


FOR  SACK -Bargain  S32G0.  Sixty  acres  with 
crops;  II  acres  Hartlett  Pears,  12  of  Red  Oats, 
Pasture  and  Wood.  Improvements.  On  County 
Road  S!4  miles  from  Kelscyvllle  near  Grist  Mill 
on  Creek.  Healthy.  No  Fug.  Orchard  well 
worked,   Box  12,  Kelseyvllle,  Cal. 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  pate  can  be  p  aced  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  itself,  in  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company- 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


wool)  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CIT1  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  A  M>  CIA  Mill  \<i. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
F  tCTORIESl  OFFICIOS: 

S\\    FHANCISCO,  CAL.  31K  Market  SC.  Sun  Francis   Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bda.,  Portland,  Ore. 

I, os  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bds.,  i.os  Angel™.  Cat. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES  OUB  SPECIALTY. 
\\  BITE  COR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

^:tl  BERRY  STREET  < \<-nr  Fourth)  s\\   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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is  Btarted,  the  better,  not  waiting  until  it 
commences  to  get  hard.  Clip  the  hair 
away  from  the  horn,  tnen  wet  the  button 
with  soap  suds  and  dip  the  caustic  stick 
into  water  and  rub  it  on  the  skin  until  it 
becomes  inflamed.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  holding  the  stick  in  some  heavy 
cloth  or  something,  so  as  not  to  get  it  on 
thp  hands.  The  government  recommends 
a  solution  of  50'/r  caustic  soda  and  25'/ 
coal  oil.  but  it  is  much  harder  to  handle 
than  a  caustic  stick.  For  information  re- 
garding de  horning  the  mature  horns  of 
cattle,  we  refer  you  to  an  article  on  that 
subject  in  the  issue  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
Pukss  of  February  19,  1910. 


PROLIFICACY  OF  SOWS. 


In  a  speech  before  the  Texas  Swine 
breeders'  Association,  H.  W.  Kelly  said 
that  the  important  thing  in  maintaining 
the  prolificacy  of  our  brood  sows  is  to 
select  a  sow  of  a  prolific  family  strain. 

The  pig  that  is  intended  for  a  brood 
sow  should  be  fed  well  enough  to  keep  it 
in  good  condition,  but  not  extra  fat.  It 
should  always  have  plenty  of  exercise; 
in  fact,  it  should  have  to  root  for  its 
living  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  easier  for 
the  owner  and  better  for  the  hog  that  it 
get  a  large  part  of  its  feed  from  the  field 
;iiid  pasture,  and  from  such  things  as 
acorns,  grasses,  oats,  peas,  sorghums,  etc. 

A  gilt  that  is  expected  to  be  kept  for  a 
brood  sow  should  never  be  bred  before 
she  is  eight  months  old,  and  it  is  better 
to  wail  until  she  is  ten  or  eleven  months 
old.  Then,  when  she  farrows,  she  should 
be  a  large  and  strong  one — large  and 
strong  enough  to  raise  a  good  litter  of 
pigs. 

The  boar  should  always  receive  some 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  sow.  He 
should  have  a  mixed  feed  and  plenty  of 
exercise,  but  may  be  kept  a  little  fatter 
than  the  sow. 

Keeping  and  feeding  a  lot  of  brood 
sows  from  year  to  year  is  very  expensive, 
therefore  the  fewer  sows  you  can  keep  to 
raise  the  number  of  pigs  you  want,  the 
more  profit  you  make.  You  can't  afford 
to  keep  a  sow  four  or  five  months  to  raise 
four  or  five  pigs.  If  you  have  given  her 
the  proper  attention  and  she  does  not 
have  a  good  litter,  it  is  best  to  get  rid  of 
her  and  try  other  sows,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  them  that  will  raise  from  six 
to  a  do/.en  pigs  at  a  litter. 


BE  READY 

«  FOR 

H_  EMERGENCIES. 


H.H.H 

arse  Mcdicii 


H.H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
u"h'7"  ' '  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  JT/ff JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARPHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SADDLES 
Style,  Finish  &  Workmanship 


The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Kquipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  Ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE!  &  TREE  CO.. 
I'etaluniu,  Cal. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  VERY  PROMINENT 

MORE  THAN  ONE  MILLION  USERS  OF 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Royal  Dairy  of  England,  at  Sandringham,  England. 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Ex-Vioe-Prea  dent  of  the  United  States. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  the  1  ite  great  railway  magnate. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  greatest  of  bankers. 

Hon.  Whitelaw  Bald,  r.  S.  Ambassador  to  Fngland. 

It.  W.  Sears,  Esq.,  founder  of  Sears,  Koebuck  &  Co. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  IT.  S.  Secretary  of  War. 

Charles  L.  Tiffany,  Esq  ,  of  Tiffany  &  Co  ,  the  famous  jewelers. 

J.  C.  Hoaglan  I,  I  sq  ,  President  Uoyal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Ex-Gov.  W.  I).  Hoard,  proprietor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

James  J.  Hill,  Esq  ,  the  great  western  railway  in  lgnate. 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Pres't  Postal  Tel  graph  &  Cable  Co. 

Sir  Hugh  Montagu  Allan,  head  of  the  Allan  steamship  lines. 

C.  P.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  the  well  known  dairy  writer. 

P.  E.  Sharpless,  Esq  ,  of  Sharpless'  "  Philadelphia  "  butter  fame. 

Walter  W.  Law,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  famous  BrtarcUfl  Farms 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  largest  creamery  concern  in  the  world. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Esq.,  head  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

George  Burnham,  Esq.,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Esq.,  President  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

H.  N.  Higginbotham,  Esq.,  President  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

John  Huyler,  Esq.,  the  famous  New  York  candy  maker. 

T.  Eaton,  Esq.,  (estate  of),  of  Toronto's  great  department  store. 

Denman  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  actor  of  "Old  Homestead"  fame. 

Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  Ex-U.  S.  Senator  from  Montana. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mead,  President  the  Howe  Scale  Co. 

H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Esq  ,  (estate  of  i,  late  Pres't  Amer.  Sugar  Co. 

Henry  Clay  Pierce,  Esq.,  President  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

John  Newman,  Esq.,  President  Elgin  Butter  Board  of  Trade. 

William  A.  Wright,  Esq  ,  Ex-Prcs't  New  York  Milk  Exchange. 

Fairlleld  Dairy  Co.,  famous  for  its  "certified  "  milk. 

Norman  B.  Keam,  Esq.,  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 

L.  F  Swift,  Esq  ,  President  Swift  Packing  Co  ,  Chicago. 

Edward  D.  Adams,  Esq.,'head  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  Yice-Pres't  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  Medical  Dean  Cniversi  y  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Hartman,  of"  I'eruna"  and  stock  f  irm  fame, 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher,  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Nathan  Straus,  Esq.,  bead  of  It  II.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York. 

George  Abbott,  Esq.,  Philadelphia's  largest  milk  dealer. 

Moses  Taylor,  Esq  ,  President  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

C.  I'.righam  &  Co.,  Boston's  great  milk  dealers. 

George  Eastman,  Esq.,  President  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

George  11.  Ellis,  Esq.,  proprietor  Christian  Itegister,  Boston. 

J.  It.  Whipple,  Esq  ,  prop'r  Touraine  &  Young's  Hotels.  Boston. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  Esq.,  the  great  capitalist  and  bre<  dcr. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Hols  eiu-Fr  esian  Breeders'  Assn. 
John  Arbuckle,  Esq.,  the  great  N«  w  York  coffee  mere  ant. 
Col  F.  P.  Holland,  proprietor  of  Texan  Farm  and  llanch. 
Walter  M.  I.owncy,  I  sq  ,  the  great  candy  manufacturer. 

Mrs.  Scott  Iiurand,  owner  Chicago's  famous  "Crabtree"  dairy. 
S.  It.  Guggenheim,  Esq  ,  the  American  Smelting  Co.  magnate. 
William  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  President  Canadian  Northern  Kailway. 
E.  A.  Darling,  Esq.,  President  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  the  high  class  milk  producers. 
W,  II.  Wanamaker,  Esq.,  the  Philadelphia  clothier. 
Ilorton  lee  Cream  Co.,  the  biggest  concern  of  its  kind. 
P.  ('..  Henderson,  E*q  ,  President  Bed  Polled  Cattle  Club. 
Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  Ex-U.  S.  Attorney  General. 
Philip  Moon,  Esq  ,  the  great  wire  manufacturer. 
Hon  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  Ex-Governor  of  Vermont. 
Colgate  Hoyt,  Esq  .  President  Automobile  Club  of  America. 
T.  S.  Cooper,  Esq  ,  the  chief  importer  of  Jersey  cattle. 
George  W. Vauderbilt,  Esq.,  owner  great  "  Biltmore"  K.CL  estate. 

All  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  98  per  cent. 


Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq. ,  the  great  philanthropist  &  steel  magnate. 

John  I).  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  ex-candidate  for  President. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co  ,  the  wo. Id's  greatest  milk  concern. 

C.  I.  Hood,  Esq  ,  of  "sarsaparilla"  and  fancy  cattle  fame. 

J.  B.  Duke,  Esq.,  President  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 

George  J.  Gould,  Esq.,  the  railway  and  financial  magnate. 

H.  B.  Gurler,  Esq.,  the  Dean  of  American  dairying. 

R.  T.  Crane,  Esq.,  President  the  Crane  Co  ,  Chicago. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  Ex-M  'yorof  New  York  City. 

August  Belmont,  Esq.,  the  banker  and  subway  magnate. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  "frenzied  finance"  fame. 

Sir  William  Van  Home,  Ex-Prcsident  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

E.  M.  Barton,  Esq  ,  President  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
O.  C.  Birber,  Esq.,  President  Diamond  Match  Co. 

W.  Campiiell  Clark,  Esq  ,  of  the  Clark  Thread  Co. 

James  A.  Rumrill,  Esq.,  Ex-Pres't  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  H.  Massey,  Deutonia  Park  Farm,  Toronto. 

Hon.  John  W.  Goff,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  New  York. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ballantyne,  Ex-Speaker  Ontario  Parliament. 

J.  D.  Farrell,  Esq.,  Vice-President  Oregon  &  Washington  R.  R. 

Col.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  editor  Farm  Home,  Springfield,  111. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Forget,  Canadian  Dominion  Senator. 

Walker-Gordon  Laboratories,  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities. 

Robert  W.  Iteford,  Esq.,  the  steamship  magnate  of  Montreal. 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Mosher,  owner  St.  Louis  Fair  prize  dairy  herd. 

Hon.  W.  Owens,  Canadian  Dominion  Senator. 

C.  A.  Griscom,  Esq  ,  head  of  the  great  Americnn  steamship  lines. 

W.  Gettys,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Tennessee  Jersey  breeder. 

Western  Ohio  Creamery  Co.,  the  largest  of  eastern  creameries. 

Hon.  W.  B  Barney,  President  Iowa  State  Dairy  Assn. 

B.  F.  Yoakum,  Esq  ,  head  of  "  Frisco  "  railway  system. 

Geo.  Brumder,  Esq.,  President  Gcrmania  Pub.  Co  .  Milwaukee. 

Glenside  Stock  Farm,  World's  Champion  Short  Horn  Breeders. 

Neil  P.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Texas'  largest  cotton  factor. 

Henry  Sherwin,  Esq.,  President  Sherwin-Williams  iaint  Co. 

Hiram  Walker  ic  Sons,  Canada's  greatest  distillers. 

J.  Hendry  Smith,  Esq  ,  Detroit's  largest  grocer. 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  Esq  ,  editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer. 

Jacob  Miller,  Esq  ,  Secretary  International  Hotel  Stewards  A&sn. 

Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Hon.  John  Sundberg,  Pres't  Iowa  Corn  Growers'  Association. 

Victor  F.  Lawson,  Esq.,  editor  Chicago  Daily  Ifeivs. 

A.  A.  Hurd,  Esq  ,  General  Attorney  "Santa  Fe"  Itailroad. 

S.  S.  Carvalho,  1  sq  ,  manager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Esq  ,  President  America's  greatest  bank. 

Miss  Helen  Gould,  the  great  New  York  philanthropist. 

J.  II.  Rushton,  Esq.,  President  Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 

Traymore,  Chalfonte  and  Haddon  Hall  Hotels,  Atlantic  City. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  President  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 

F.  L.  Daggett,  Esq.,  Manager  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

M.  S.  Driggs,  Esq.,  Pres't  Williamsburgb  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Benjamin  Stern,  Esq  ,  of  Stern  Bros.,  dry  goods,  New  York. 
E.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  President  Lehigh  Valley  R  R  Co. 
H.  B.  Duryea,  Esq  ,  of  the  famous  starch  manufacturers. 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  the  famous  chocolate  makers. 
Holland  Dairy  Co.,  Colorado  Spring's  magnificent  dairy. 
Ewell  Farm,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  fine  cattle  and  horse  breeders. 
"Al"  G.  Field,  Esq.,  the  famous  minstrel  as  well  as  farmer. 
Edw.  R.  Strawbridge,  Esq.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Esq.,  the  $500,000.  a  year  mining  engineer. 
Frank  E.  De  Long,  Esq.,  of  "hook  and  eye"  fame. 
Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Ex-Governor  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  L.  Jones,  Esq  .  President  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange. 
John  Lowber  Welsh,  Fsq  ,  President  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 
of  the  world's  creameries  and  butter  factories. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


165-137  B<*OAlw*i 
NEW  YORK 


42  E.  Maoisoi  Street 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  W.ll  «m  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  A  10  PqiNCtss  St 
WINNIPEG 


loie  WfSTtRN  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire,  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  importation  of  stallions  and  mares  will 
arrive  in  Napa  about  t lie  first  of  June.  Mr.  Wheal  ley 
personally  inspected  every  animal  and  bought  young 
horses  with  extra  bone,  and  plenty  of  weight  and 
quality.  Our  prices  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
Ihose  asked  elsewhere  for  slock  not  nearly  so  good, 
and  we  sell  on  very  close  margins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  Ihree-year-old  imported  shires,  which 
we  will  sell  al  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Every  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Libera]  terms  to  responsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
HENRY  Will  ATI  r  V.  Prop. 


F.  LOVELL, 

R.  D.  1.  Napa.  Cal. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  8100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 


THE  A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLKN  SCHOOL 
of  Practical  Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1864.  Occupying  their  own 
bulldii.g  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  all 
year,  (ireat  demand  for  ex-students  in  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  51st  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINU.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
stein-Frleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shori- 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluraa.  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  l-OR  SALE— Shorihorne  • 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Ca1. 

N.  H.  LOt  KE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  WINTRINUHAM,  V) lddletown.  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tarn  worths. 

C.  A.  STOWS  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    NUea,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo,,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

UEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  I. (Ml.  San  Joaquin  1  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  se<et>. 

(i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshire!  also  Shorthorns. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 
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THE    POULTRY   INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Tun  Fascination  ok  the  Hex. — A  Boy's 
Success  With  Poultry. — The  Busi- 
ness Presents  Better  and  Safer 
Avenues  to  Independence  than  City 
Ventures. — Success  Depends  Upon 
the  Man. — The  White  Leghorn  a 
Mortgage  Lifter. — Petaluma  With- 
out the  Hen  "a  Tale  that  Is  Told." 
— The  Poultry  Raiser  From  the 
East. — Poultry  as  a  Side-Line  for 
the  Home. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

As  before  mentioned  Messrs.  Vestal  & 
Hubbell,  dealers  in  poultry  food  supplies, 
are  both  old  poultrymen.  We  called  on 
them  after  business  hours  one  evening  to 
learn  of  the  methods  which  had  proved 
so  successful  in  their  poultry  business. 
As  they  talked  of  their  poultry  raising 
days  they  grew  reminiscent  and  it  was 
plain  that  they  have  not  got  beyond  the 
call  of  the  hen.  At  the  suggestion  that 
they  would  both  be  back  in  poultry  some 
day  they  laughed,  but  did  not  deny  that 
possibility,  and  Mr.  Hubbell  remarked  if 
he  should  go  into  poultry  again,  Petaluma 
would  see  the  biggest-ever  poultry  plant. 
In  spite  of  her  flirty  ways  biddy  is  some- 
thing of  a  charmer  and  the  real  poultry- 
man  never  can  get  quite  free  of  her  en- 
tanglement. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Vestal's  early  experience  with 
poultry  is  interwoven  with  a  boy's  un- 
aided struggle  for  a  livlihood  and  an  edu- 
cation. We  mention  this  because  it  may 
be  helpful  to  other  boys  so  situated,  and 
because  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  coun- 
try is  the  safer  place  for  such  boys,  and 
that  it  presents  better  opportunities  for 
success  and  independence  in  life  than  the 
city. 

At  12  years  of  age  Mr.  Vestal  found 
himself  up  against  the  world.  He  came 
from  North  Carolina  to  Shasta  county  and 
fortunately  went  to  work  on  the  ranches 
instead  of  drifting  to  the  cities.  There 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  hen,  and 
the  ambition  was  born  in  him  to  some 
day  have  a  poultry  business  of  his  own. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  country  schools,  took  a 
course  in  a  commercial  college,  and  then 
began  saving  something  to  make  a  start 
in  the  poultry  business. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  he  came  to  Petaluma, 
rented  a  ranch  and  stocked  it  with  150 
Black  Minorca  pullets.  At  this  point  he 
footed  up  his  cash  account  and  found  it 
balanced  so  exactly  that  he  hadn't  a  cent 
left  with  which  to  buy  feed  for  the  stock. 
In  this  dilemma  he  consulted  the  feed 
man,  George  P.  McNear,  who  decided  that 
the  young  would-be  poultryman  hadn't  a 
bad  face  on  him  and  he  agreed  to  grub- 
stake the  pullets.  The  pullets,  however, 
seemed  slow  in  doing  their  part  and  the 
owner  sold  them  for  15c.  more  per  head 
than  he  had  paid  for  mem,  and  with  the 
money  bought  White  Leghorn  pullets 
from  Mr.  Hubbell,  his  present  partner. 
These  pullets  soon  began  to  make  good, 
and  in  November  they  netted  him  a  profit 
of  $110.34  after  paying  the  feed  bill,  and 
things  began  to  move  up  on  the  Vestal 
ranch.  In  the  spring  he  bought  more 
pullets  from  Mr.  Hubbell  and  also  rented 
two  incubators  and  began  hatching  his 
own  chicks.  He  had  excellent  success  in 
hatching  and  brooding  chicks,  and  gradu- 
ally brought  his  regular  flock  of  layers 
up  to  4500  birds.  After  his  poultry  busi- 
ness was  established  Tie  realized  an  av- 
erage profit  per  bird  of  75c.  above  all 
costs — land,  labor,  feed.  etc.  In  the  year 
from  September,  1908,  to  September,  1909, 
he  netted  a  clear  profit  of  $5000  on  his 


flock,  and  this  was  how  it  was  done:  In 
the  spring  of  1907  he  raised  3010  pullets 
but  raised  none  the  next  season;  thus  the 
entire  output  of  eggs  was  marketed  that 
year  and  brought  in  round  numbers  $15,- 
332.  In  closing  out  his  poultry  business 
he  sold  4200  fowls  and  2600  of  those  at 
$1  per  head. 

Mr.  Hubbell  began  business  as  a  fruit 
grower  on  a  ranch  of  76  acres.  In  the 
summer  of  1890  he  bought  300  Brown 
Leghorn  pullets,  which  had  been  hatched 
about  the  first  of  February,  paying  50c. 
apiece  for  them.  The  12th  of  August  they 
began  to  lay  and  from  that  date  to  the 
corresponding  one  the  following  year,  the 
cash  receipts  for  their  eggs  above  those 
used  for  the  family  and  for  hatching, 
amounted  to  $845.  After  deducting  feed 
expenses  from  cash  receipts  there  was  a 
clear  profit  of  $500  on  the  bunch.  This 
brought  him  to  a  realization  of  the  value 
of  the  hen  upon  the  ranch.  Her  products 
were  always  salable,  always  commanded 
spot  cash,  and  they  didn't  get  frost-bit, 
blighted  nor  dumped  into  the  bay.  From 
that  time  he  devoted  10  acres  of  his  or- 
chard to  the  Leghorn  and  kept  about  1200 
laying  hens  on  the  colony  plan.  By  do- 
ing all  the  work  himself  he  realized  an 
average  profit  of  $1500  per  year  from 
them. 

success  depends  upon  the  man. 

When  Mr.  Hubbell  gave  up  the  active 
management  of  his  ranch,  he  rented  it  for 
(wo  years  to  a  man  who  made  a  complete 
failure  with  the  poultry.  The  next  ten- 
ant took  the  run  down  poultry  yards, 
brought  the  stock  up  to  1700  fine  laying 
White  Leghorns  and  made  enough  out  of 
Li  em  to  get  started  on  a  50  acre  ranch 
of  his  own  in  three  years.  The  tnird  ten- 
ant is  making  nothing  from  the  poultry. 

Mr.  Hubbell  thinks  the  cheapest  way 
to  start  is  to  get  a  good  incubator,  good 
brooder  and  good  hatching  eggs.  Both 
he  and  Mr.  Vestal  used  the  distillate  burn- 
er method  of  brooding  in  the  latter  part 
of  their  poultry  raising  and  are  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  the  same,  declaring 
that  it  is  a  happy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  brooding  chicks  by  the  tens  o 
taousands. 

Asked  about  the  importance  of  poultry 
as  a  business  factor  in  the  community, 
they  both  affirmed  that  it  is  the  only 
business  in  that  locality  from  which  a 
livlihood  could  be  made  and  something 
over;  that  the  majority  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  grain  farms  couldn't  pay  out  much 
less  make  a  cent  without  the  hen.  In 
truth  the  White  Leghorn  had  lifted  the 
mortgage  from  numerous  such  farms 
throughout    Sonoma  county. 

THE  POULTRY   RAISEK   FliOM   THE  EAST. 

One  of  the  men  who  has  reached  a  large 
success  in  poultry  over  many  difficulties 
is  F.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Bellevue  Poultry 
Yards.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  successful  poul- 
try raiser  in  Pennsylvania  but  he  found 
conditions  and  requirements  very  differ- 
ent on  this  Coast.  In  speaking  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  same  and  the  rocky  road 
of  his  experience,  he  remarked:  "I  often 
groan  at  the  ideas  of  some  of  those  be 
nighted  new-comers — usually  got  from 
some  cheerful  realty  man.  Yes,  I  have 
gone  through  a  good  bit.  Had  700  hens 
with  cankerous  roup  on  my  hands  at  one 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


F.  BALDWIN'S 


1st  Prize  Pullet 
A.-Y.-P.  Ex 


Won  9  prizes  from 
9  entries  at  A.-Y.- 
P.  Ex.  and  4  lsls  at 
San  Jose,  '09.  Bred 
as  layers  first.  Stock 
any  age  for  sale. 
Eggs  $6.00  per  100. 
Setting*  $2.00  up. 
Send  for  booklet. 


46  Washington  Ave.      San  Jose,  Cal. 


SCIENCE  in  HATCHING 

BRINGS  EARLY  MATURITY 
VIGOR  AND  HEALTH 


Our  capacity  enables  us  to  ship 
50,000  Chicks  to  any  point  oni 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  shor  tA 
notice,  and  ship  them  to 
reach  destination  safely. 


Our  hatching  method 
guarantees  this. 


Now  is  the  time 
to  order. 


W>/      //    The  rapid 
//  growth    of  the 
//  thrifty  single  comb 
//     WHITE  LEGHORN 
^^fct.        /I  that  has  created  for- 
//  tunes  for  systematic 
//  breeders,  render  it  safe  as 
o  //  an  investment  for  egg  pro- 

/ '  duction  anywhere.    You  are 
sure  of  success  if  you  start  with 
day  old  chicks,  procured  by 
Lasher's  21-Day  Hatching  Method. 


NO  WEAK  STOCK  POSSIBLE- 
UNIFORM  VIGOR  GUARANTEED 
Write  us  for  details  and  price 

LASHER'S  HATCHERY 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


Youf/  /ffo  this  fence 


It  is  Warner  Junior  Poultry  Fence 

made  just  as  the  picture  shows  of  No.  18  galvanized^ 
wire, woven  close  at  the  bottom  (1&  inches)  and 
graduated  up.  Used  as  a  chicken  fence  it 
holds  every  small  chick  in.  When  put 
around  an  orchard  it  keeps  rabbits  out.  So  sturdy 
it  stands  alone  without  top  boards.  Comes  in 
three  heights,  3, 4  and  5  feet.  This  fence 
is  1  4/5  times  as  strong  as  netting,  and 
would  be  more  economical  than 
netting  if  it  cost  more;  but 
you  can  buy  it  for  less. 

Your  dealer  will 
supply  you.  or 
write  to 

Iht  We.tern  Equipment  Co..  Son  Tranchco.  Mftde  ^ner  "vZncTc.**  ^ 
B.  r.  Kierulff.  Jr.  ©  Co..  Lot  Anfelei.       Ottawa.  Kans.    Pueblo*  Colo. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


SGG    CARTONS.    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


FoIiIIiik   Hotter  Carton,  l'nrsiilincd 
on  I  nsiii, 
Especially  lor  Creamery  I  nc. 


We  want  ilic  Egg  (one  Filler  Trade 

of  the  I'ocinc  Count. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

AM.   FOB   THE   FRUIT  GROWER. 


r.i  i.i  in  it,  ci  on  Mil  iiiNiili* — made 
liciit  and  durable,  Jnal  tbe  tliinu 
for  clean  nnd  suiv  delivery.  Prices 
low. 


ASK  US  BY  VAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS.  362-64  MAIN  STREET.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  fe<  I 
and  they  lay  In  winter.    They  cat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  'Jim  a  yeai 

They  mature  at  Ave  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  litters  '' 

Belgian  llnre  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  ■■Ktz  comh'natlori 
We  have  eggs  lor  hatching  In  slttlnu  and  double  silting  lots  and  Hares  tor  hrw  dliiu. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Sebastopol,  Cal  ,  P  3.  Hox.44 
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growth  there — and  still  growing!  The 
diseases  and  difficulties  which  are  pretty 
sure  to  attend  the  early  attempts  in  poul- 
try raising  on  a  large  scale  are  things  of 
the  past  with  him  and  his  business  is  on 
a  solid  basis  with  constantly  increasing 
profits.  He  keeps  pure-bred  White  Leg- 
horns and  in  addition  to  his  regular  egg 
trade  hatches  chicks  to  order,  the  incu- 
bator capacity  of  his  plant  being  15,000 
eggs.  Good  sense  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose will  win  out  in  the  poultry  business 
and  discount  all  difficulties. 


POULTRY  AS  A  SIDE  LINK  FOR  THE  HOMK. 

.Mr.  J.  Bignall  and  wife  keep  some  500 
White  Leghorns  and  clear  about  $500  per 
year  upon  them.  As  the  fowls  occupy  the 
grounds  about  their  cottage  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  are  cared  for  with  the  extra 
time  from  his  work  as  a  carpenter  and 
from  his  wife's  household  work,  the  $500 
really  represent  clear  profit  and  make  a 
nice  nest-egg  for  any  home  of  modest 
means. 

Mr.  Bignall  made  a  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  an  unseasonable  molt  in  fowls 


they  are  taught  to  roost  before  leaving 
the  brooder  room.  Wide  perches  are 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  brooders 
about  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  latter, 
with  a  two-inch  space  between  the  perch- 
es and  an  inclined  board  all  the  way 
along  the  front  of  them  so  that  the  chicks 
run  up  on  them  in  starting  into  the  brood- 
er. This  inclined  board  shuts  them  out 
from  the  brooders  and  they  must,  re- 
main on  the  perches.  The  two-inch  space 
does  not  admit  of  any  of  the  chicks  fall- 
ing through,  and  thus  they  learn  to  roost, 
willy-nilly.  As  one  of  the  poultrymen 
expressed  it,  "Any  chick  that  can  get 
through  a  two-inch  space  at  perching  age 
is  not  worth  teaching  to  roost."  The  heat 
is  still  kept  in  the  brooders  at  night  and 
the  fronts  left  open  so  that  a  mild  warmth 
comes  under  the  perches  and  keeps  the 
chicks  comfortable  and  from  any  attempt 
to  pile  on  top  of  each  other.  This  is  the 
only  way  the  situation  can  be  successfully 
handled  with  immense  numbers  of  chicks. 

By  those  brooding  smaller  numbers  of 
chicks  and  changing  them  to  heatless 
brooders  at  three  weeks,  or  using  tireless 


Photo  by  Freeman  Bros.,  Petaluma. 

PIPED  house:  brooder  on  the  harden  ranch. 

Tails  house  is  14x42  feet,  aisle  the  entire  length.  The  house  is  about  12  feet  afove 
the  ground  at  one  end  and  3  feet  at  the  other,  being  on  quite  a  steep  hillside;  The 
houses  are  purposely  kept  off  the  ground  all  along  that  the  dogs  and  eats  may  keep 
the  quarters  free  from  varmints.  The  house  is  furnished  with  a  Petaluma  Mammoth 
Hot  Water  Brooder.  40  feet  long  and  30  inches  wide,  having  2  sections  of  4  compart- 
ments each.  Heater  placed  in  center  and  pipes  running  two  ways  with  stopcocks  so 
that  one  section  only  may  be  used  if  desired.  Heated  with  a  No.  3  gasoline  burner. 
Brooder  set  on  the  Moor  witli  fresh  air  inlets  from  underneath  the  house.  This  house 
and  brooder  will  accommodate  some  2f>00  chicks. 


which  may  be  of  interest  to  poultry  rais- 
ers. He  thinks  it  is  caused  by  some 
change  in  feeding  or  by  underfeeding.  As 
an  instance  in  proof  he  mentioned  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  leave 
home  for  several  weeks  one  winter  and 
their  fowls  were  left  in  the  care  of  a 
neighbor.  At  that  time  they  had  com- 
pleted the  molt  and  were  beginning  to 
lay.  The  new  caretaker  did  not  feed 
them  well — in  fact  kept  them  on  exceed- 
ingly short  rations.  After  the  family  re- 
turned home  and  began  to  feed  up  the 
starved  fowls  they  all  went  into  a  second 
full  molt. 

Undoubtedly  some  loss  of  vitality  starts 
fowls  into  an  unnatural  molt,  and  this 
may  occur  in  individual  cases  among  well 
cared  for  fowls,  but  when  the  whole  flock 
is  so  affected  it  must  be  due  to  some  such 
cause  as  related  by  Mr.  Bignall. 


HATCHING  AND  REARING  THE 
CHICKS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ru&al  Pki:ss 
By  M.  Rt  ssKi.i.  James. 

After  bringing  the  chicks  successfully 
through  the  several  weeks  of  their  baby- 
hood there  comes  another  critical  period 
in  their  growth  at  weaning  time.  When 
the  chicks  are  being  weaned  from  the 
brooders  and  taught,  to  perch  the  dispo- 
sition to  pile  up  must  again  be  met  by 
the  chick  raiser.  This  is  the  period  when 
the  foundation  of  roup  and  stunted,  slow- 
mat  tiring  fowls  is  laid,  not  to  mention 
the  direct  loss  from  smothered  chicks. 
With  those  poultrymen  who  brood  chicks 
by  the  thousands,  heat  is  kept  in  the 
brooders  till  the  chicks  are  feathered  and 


brooders  throughout,  a  different  course 
must  be  taken.  As  before  mentioned,  if 
the  brooder  room  has  been  supplied  with 
wide  perches  from  the  first,  the  chicks 
will  have  learned  their  first  lesson  in 
perching  during  babyhood — will  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  perching.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  make 
them  "stick"  on  the  perches,  otherwise 
the  chicks  will  tumble  off  the  perches  in 
a  most  persistent  and  exasperating  man- 
ner. 

If  the  chicks  are  changed  to  small  col- 
ony houses  at.  this  time  it  is  best  to  make 
a  slatted  floor  for  perches  with  the  strips 
two  inches  apart.  This  to  extend  about 
a  foot  above  the  real  floor  and  entirely 
over  it  except  sufficient  space  in  front  for 
an  inclined  board  for  the  chicks  to  run  up 
on  the  perches,  and  shutting  them  out 
from  under  them.  This  roosting  plat- 
form must  be  made  removable  so  that  it 
may  be  taken  out  each  day  and  cleaned 
and  sunned.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  have 
acquired  the  perching  habit  the  platform 
may  be  changed  to  the  regular  wide 
perches  placed  some  foot  apart. 

Where  the  chicks  are  to  be  taught  to 
perch  in  a  large  house,  a  slatted  platform 
should  be  set  slantwise  under  the  wide 
low  perches,  and  all  corners  in  the  room 
shut  off. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  each  night 
just  before  the  caretaker  seeks  his  own 
roost,  he  should  go  around  among  the 
chicks  with  a  lantern  and  straighten  them 
out  on  the  perches,  and  make  sure  that 
all  is  well  and  the  chicks  comfortable. 
This  is  an  excellent  time  to  note  if  any 
of  the  youngsters  have  dirty  noses  or  a 
tendency  to  choke  and  sneeze.     A  cold 


CROLEY'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 


Have  stood  the  test  of  time.  All  progressive  dealers  sell  them.  If 
yours  does  not,  write  us  for  information,  prices,  etc.,  or  anything  in 
which  you  may  be  interesttd. 

We  are  agents  for  the  products  of  the 

GEO.  M.  LEE  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
Lee's  Egg  Maker,  in  pails  and  packages 
Lee's  Lice  Killer 
Lee's  Germozone,  etc.,  etc. 

We  specialize  on  the  following: 
Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Infant  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Red  Star  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Scratch  Feed 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
Croley's  Ground  Green  Bone 

Croley's  Standard  Meat  Meal 
Croley's  Pure  Blood  Meal 

Croley's  Granulated  Poultry  Charcoal 
Croley's  Granulated  Hard  Eastern  Oyster  Shell 
Croley's  Hen  Teeth  Grit 

Croley's  Improved  Pioneer  Egg  Maker 
Croley's  Blue  Star  Egg  Food 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy 


This  Is  a  remedy  that  absolutely  euresi 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY 

PIONEER  POULTRY  FOOD  MANUFACTURER 


66F667  Brannan  Street 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  the  best  Pigeon  Food  on  earth 
Smith's  Plump  Squab  Pigeon  Food,  $3.25  per  sack 


The  Arenberg  Patent  Brooder  Stove. 


PATENTED 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  CHICK 
BROODING 

Stove  and  Oil  Burner  Combined;  Can 
be  used  in  any  house  anywhere,  at 
less  expense,  and  attain  a  more 
certain  and  uniform  heat  than  any 
other. 

All  successful  poultrymen  have  them. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULAR 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Manuiaclurtr, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS^ 


than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  is  the  Incubator  for  you  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you. 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator^ 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.     PETALUMA,  Calif.  U.S.A. 

AWARDED  GRAND  PRlZI  ALASKA-YUKON  EXPOSITION  £g98 


GREENBANK 


1'owdered  rsi»-tl<-  Soda  aud  Pule  Totasli.  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  <t  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  Franolia-u. 
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One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


time;  lost  200  in  two  days  from  appendi- 
citis, went  through  tuberculosis,  chicken 
pox  and  the  whole  list  of  poultry  diseases. 
The  chief  assets  for  a  would-be  poultry- 
man  are  some  money  and  lots  of  ranch, 
with  perseverance,  good  sense  or  what- 
ever you've  a  mind  to  call  it." 

Mr.  Wilson  has  10  acres  and  no  hired 
help.  The  first  year  he  netted  only  $225.- 
35  from  his  year's  poultry  keeping;  last 
year  which  was  his  sixth  year  in  Sonoma 
county  he  netted  $2419.87.  In  the  months 
of  January  and  February  of  this  year  his 
gross  receipts  were  $2001.13.  Some 
starts  with  running  at  the  nostrils  just 
the  same  as  with  a  human  youngster;  the 
dust  settles  in  the  moisture  and  clogs 
the  nostrils.  If  wiped  clean  with  a  soft 
cloth  dampened  in  coal  oil,  and  a  drop 
of  the  oil  injected  into  each  nostril  with 
a  machine  oil  can,  and  at  the  same  time 
if  the  throat  is  effected,  a  teaspoon  of 
equal  parts  sweet  oil  and  coal  oil  is  given 
the  chick,  a  cold  which  very  likely  would 
run  into  real  roup  may  be  completely 
cured  with  one  such  simple  application. 
This  likewise  applies  to  grown  fowls. 
The  successful  poultryman  is  the  one  who 
notices  these  little  things  and  nips  all 
such  in  the  bud. 

PRESERVING   THE   SUBPXTJS  EGGS. 

Again  the  flush  season  in  egg  produc- 
tion is  with  us,  and  the  thrifty  house- 
wife puts  down  the  surplus  for  the  time 
when  eggs  are  few  and  costly.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  has  been  found  to  equal 
the  method  of  preserving  them  by  silicate 
of  soda,  commonly  called  water  glass.  It 
also  has  the  further  advantage  of  being- 
cheap  and  simple. 

RULES  FOR  PRESERVING   EGGS   BY  WATER 
GLASS. 

If  possible  use  infertile  eggs  and  pack 
the  same  day  they  are  laid. 

Do  not  pack  washed  eggs  nor  dirty  ones, 
lay  such  aside  for  immediate  use. 

Never  pack  stale  eggs;  they  will  not 
be  preserved  but  they  will  spoil  the  good 
ones. 

Pack  in  stone  crocks  or  jars;  if  wooden 
kegs  or  barrels  are  used  be  sure  that  they 
are  sweet  and  clean;  scald  all  vessels 
with  boiling  water  before  using. 

To  every  nine  parts  of  pure  water  that 
has  been  thoroughly  boiled  and  cooled, 
add  one  part  of  water  glass. 

Pack  the  eggs  small  end  down  in  the 
prepared  vessel  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  them.  Always  have  the  solution 
covering  them  to  a  depth  of  two  inches. 

Cover  the  jar  or  vessel  with  a  tight  lid 
and  keep  in  a  cool  place  where  the  tem- 
perature remains  as  even  as  possible. 


Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eges 
SI  per  sitting,  K6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  315,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery,  any  variety,  uhlcks 
will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 


Chicken,  Fruit 
And    Berry  Farms 

For  Sale. 

From  one  acre  up.  Improved  or  un-improved, 
$100  acre  up.  One-flth  or  less  down,  balance  long 
time  On  the  electric  line.  Rural  mall,  School, 
near  town.  See  my  ad  in  Sunday's  Examiner.  Send 
stamp  for  list.  Write  to  Sebastopol.  Office: 
Hessel  Station,  Between  Petalumj  and  Sebastopol. 

GLOECKNER  &  DORWARD 


WE  have  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Supply  House  on 
the  Const.    Ask  fur  our  Catalogue  A.    It  is/rce. 

Berrar  &  Robertson 

102  E.  Santa  Clara  St.        San  Jose,  Calif. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed        Our  Output  is  90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 

The  BIHN  HATCHERY 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  15,  $1.50. 
H.  B.  WINTRINCiH AM, 
Mlddletown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
BED  ('APS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  h<avy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready . 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Houte  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.-SPE  IAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  >100  NOW  S1.ES0,  S5.00  NOW"  ¥2.60,  Hens 
NOW  SS1.75  and  Si. 50,  Cockerels,  S2.00  and  $i.Q0. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1H00-1O.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


J.  L.  White 


Successors  to  Bihn  Hros. 

WE  Hi  itn  WE  STAND  ALONE 

I n  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  ate  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 
We  Solicit  Large  Orders 

Bodega  Ave. 


.Mi 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BUFF  LEGIIOKN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers. 
S1.2y  for  15.   Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Kosa; Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANTA  MS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Kree  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 


The  Post-Graduate. 


When  I  came  home  from  college 

With  wreaths  of  learning  crowned, 
I  thought  my  fund  of  knowledge 

Was  something  quite  profound; 
But  father  viewed  it  gently, 

I  marveled  how  he  could. 
I  found  out  suhsequently 

That  father  understood. 

As  now  I  backward  scan  it. 

The  thing  I  meant  to  do 
Was  just  to  take  this  planet, 

And  make  it  over  new. 
But  father  didn't  shout  it 

About  the  neighborhood, 
He  almost  seemed  to  doubt  it, 

For  father  understood. 

Now  I  have  sons  at  college 

Absorbing  worlds  of  lore; 
They  find  new  fields  of  knowledge 

I  found  in  days  of  yore. 
They  boast  of  all  their  learning, 

More  loudly  than  they  should. 
While  I — well,  I'm  discerning 

How  father  understood. — Selected. 


feat  as  entitling  her  to  any  great  praise. 

"Mrs.  Dodd  looks  after  every  detail  of 
her  farm  in  person.  Raising  onions  is  no 
child's  play;  it  involves  hard  work  and 
great  expense  in  our  section,  where  irri- 
gation is  necessary.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Mrs.  Dodd  to  plant  on  a  still  bigger  scale 
as  she  gradually  brings  more  of  her  land 
under  irrigation." — Baltimore  American. 


Children's  Summer  Illnesses. 


A  Woman  Onion  Grower. 


"You  may  have  heard  how  the  Rio 
Grande  country  has  put  the  Bermuda 
onion  growers  out  of  business,"  said  Capt. 
George  H.  Darter  of  Laredo,  Tex.  "Our 
most  successful  grower,  by  the  way,  is  a 
lady,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Dodd,  who  lives  in  my 
town.  She  cultivated  135  acres  this  sea- 
son and  made  a  net  profit  on  her  onion 
crop  of  a  little  over  $50,090.  To  make 
land  bring  a  gain  of  $400  an  acre  is  some- 
thing few  men  have  the  ability  to  do,  and 
yet  this  lady  does  not  seem  to  regard  her 


Children's  illnesses  in  summer  usually 
come  from  one  of  two  causes:  imprudence 
in  diet  or  excessive  heat.  If  the  mother 
bears  this  in  mind  she  can  do  much  to 
guard  against  them  and  keep  her  children 
in  good  health  during  the  hot  weather. 
By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  illness  is 
caused  by  lack  of  care  in  feeding.  Im- 
proper food,  in  too  large  quantities,  taken 
at  irregular  intervals,  is  certain  to  dis- 
order the  digestion.  Nature  in  her  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  the  undigested,  or  imperfectly 
digested  material,  which  is  iiritating  the 
intestinal  tract,  brings  about  the  frequent 
movements  of  the  bowels  termed  diar- 
rhoea. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord.  Os.1. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Pelaluma,  Cal. 


PERFECTION  OIL  BURNERS  AND  STOVES 

NO  SOOT  NEVER  Go  OUT 

Twelve  feet  of  heating  surface  wit  hin  nine  inches 
of  the  floor.  Result— full  benefit  of  heat  before 
allowed  to  lise.  Safe  and  reliable.  Agents 
wanted  on  liberal  commission. 

HRESKY  BROS. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Helpful  Hints. 

A  roasted  or  boiled  lemon  filled  while 
hot  with  sugar,  and  eaten  still  hot  just 
before  retiring,  will  often  break  up  a 
cold. 

By  putting  a  little  vinegar  on  a  fish  ii 
will  keep  perfectly,  even  in  very  hot 
weather,  and  the  flavor  is  often  improved. 

If  the  saucepan  in  which  milk  is  to  lie 
boiled  should  first  be  moistened  with 
water  it  will  prevent  the  milk  from 
burning. 

Vaseline  Stains — Saturate  the  spot  with 
ether  and  lay  a  cup  over  it  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Use  the  ether  with  very 
great  care. 

To  keep  drain  pipes  from  clogging  with 
grease,  place  a  lump  of  salsoda  over  the 
aperture  and  flood  frequently  with  boil  - 
ing  water. 

Large  squares  of  pasteboard  or  candy 
bucket  lids  are  handy  to  slip  under  pots, 
kettles,  etc.,  when  you  set  them  down  on 
the  kitchen  table. 

Copperas  is  excellent  for  the  cleansing 
of  sinks.  It  is  odorless  and  if  occasion- 
ally used  will  prevent  any  foul  odors 
about  the  kitcnen. 

To  clean  knives  cut  a  small  potato  in 
two,  dip  one-half  in  brick  dust  and  rub 
the  knives.  Rust  and  stain  will  disap- 
pear like  magic  from  their  surfaces. 

To  clean  brasses  belonging  to  mahog- 
any furniture,  use  either  powdered  whit 
ing  or  scraped  rotten  stone  mixed  with 
sweet  oil  and  rub  on  with  a  chamois  skin. 

A  lack  of  ventilation  in  living  rooms 
will  more  often  induce  a  cold  than  too 


DAGGETT'S  OIL  BURNER 

FITS  ANY  STOVE 

Is  Safe,  Simple  and  Economical,  elves  a  Clean  Fire 
and  a  Clean  Stove. 

Don't  waste  your  life  cutting  kindling,  carrying  coal 
and  cleaning  out  ashes  He  up  to  dale  and  burn  oil. 
Daggett's  Oil  Burner  is  the  only  successful  stove 
burner  made. 

Burns  the  cheapest  grade  of  Distillate. 

H.  M.  DAGGETT  1409 E- ^VaklI™81*1  Ave' 

Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 


YOU  CAN  ECONOMIZE 

By  saving  your  old  carpets.    We  make  them  over  into  beautiful  vari- 
colored fluffy  rugs.    Last  a  lifetime. 

Our  beautiful  rugs  made  from  old  carpets  are  bright  and  new  and  cost  but  a  trifle.    Write  us 

DWIGHT  WAY  RUG  WORKS,  (Kerr  Bros. ,)  Berkeley,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,Clementg, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg   and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


save  your  old     THE  COST  IS  TRIVIAL 

CARPETS —  and  you  have  a  Floor  Ornament  that  will 

last  a  lifetime. 

LET  US   MAKE  THEM      carpets  CLEANED,  or  NEW  BUGS  made  from  any 

old  ragfr-a  '"Thing  ol  Beauty"  sure. 
INTO   A  Write  tts  for  particulars. 

BEAUTIFUL  RUG       CALIFORNIA  RUG  WORKS,  ™<SBS%ir 
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much  fresh  air.  Lung  and  throat  troubles 
may  be  contracted  by  living  in  unven- 
tilated  rooms. 

Velvet  wears  better  if  brushed  with  a 
hat  brush  by  pressing  down  into  the  nap 
and  then  turning  the  brush  as  on  an 
axis  to  flirt  out  the  lint.  Do  not  brush 
backward  or  forward. 

To  prevent  polished  steel  from  rusting 
after  cleaning  and  wnen  not  in  use,  take 
a  cloth  with  a  very  little  oil  on  it  and 
wipe  the  articles  over  slightly,  but  evenly, 
to  oil  the  surface. 

A  good  remedy  for  bunions  is  to  take 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  make  into  a  stiff 
poultice  with  salt,  apply  to  the  bunion  at 
night,  binding  it  on;  if  the  first  applica- 
tion does  not  affect  a  cure  at  once,  re- 
peat several  times. 

By  using  plenty  of  stewed  fruit  in  your 
diet,  eating  fresh  figs,  drinking  hot  water 
on  arising  and  before  meals,  and  taking 
nine  or  ten  glasses  of  water  during  the 
day.  you  will  be  taking  the  best  measures 
to  get  rid  of  a  cold. — Household  Journal. 


"What's  the  reason  your  boy  doesn't 
like  to  work  on  a  farm?  He's  fond  of 
outdoor  exercise." 

"I'm  workin'  on  that  problem  now," 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  "If  these 
uplift  experts  could  make  arrangements 
to  have  ploughin'  records  printed  in  the 
sportin'  news.  I  think  Josh  could  be  per- 
suaded to  lake  an  interest." — Washington 
Star. 


Collector  (angrily) — You  know  very 
well,  sir,  that  this  bill  has  been  running 
several  years.  Now,  I  put  it  up  to  you; 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  it? 

Debtor — By  George!  I'd  enter  it  in  the 
next  Marathon  race  if  I  were  you. — Puck. 


TvT    MOORE'S   Z  t/ 

POison  oAK 

never       n  rwrnv    30  years 

FAILING         KUrlLUT      THE  STANDARD 
PILES,  CHILBLAINS,  FELONS,  BURNS.  ETC . 
A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLO  SALVE 
ALL  0RU5GISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQ.UEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

fr/ce  25  Cenfs. 

LANGLEY  I  MICHAELS  CO.  SAN  FRAN  CISCO 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramenio         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  flgenfs 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  4.  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  very  weak  with  a  small 
decline  in  all  grades.  There  is  practically 
no  sales  of  California  Club. 

California  Club   $1.65     (5?  1.70 

Sonora    1.80  01.90 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club   -.  .  .   1.65     IS  1.72 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Russian  Red   1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  barley.  The 
buyers  are  righting  shy  of  paying  the 
prices  asked,  as  they  consider  the  excel- 
lent crops  over  the  Stale  will  materially 
affect  the  price  in  tile  near  future. 

Brewing   $1.20  01.86 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.15  ©1.20 

Common  Feed    1.10  01.16 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  has  not  undergone  much 
change  since  last  reported.  The  market  is 
very  quiet. 

Red,  feed    1.40  ©1.50 

Seed    1.60  @1.70 

Gray    1.60  01.67% 

White   •  1.55  01.60 

CORN. 

Corn    flared    up    a    little    to    meet  the 
scarcity  caused  by  the  wet  weather  in  the 
East.    The  shippers  are  having  a  hard  time 
getting  corn  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Manchurian  Small  Yellow .. $1.60  01.65 
California  barge  White  ....  1.75  01.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.75  01.80 

Kastern  White    1.85     01  90 

Egyptian — White    1.60  01.70 

Brown    1.45  ©1.55 

RYE. 

There  is  practically  no  rye  being  sold,  as 
the  market  is  all  but  dead. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.80  01.90 

BEANS. 

Pinks,  bayos  and  black-eyes  are  being 
cleaned  up  rapidly,  with  an  advance  in 
black-eyes  and  pinks.  The  demand  for 
pinks  has  become  so  strong  that  many 
orders  are  going  unfilled.  This  is  due  to 
the  provisioning  of  the  constructing  and 
mining  camps  over  the  State,  this  being  a 
favorite  bean  of  tile  working  men.  The 
price  is  expected  to  jump  to  $6  before  these 
orders  are  filled.  Small  whites  have  de- 
clined a  little. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $6.00     0  6.15 

Blackeyes    5.15  ©5.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  ©4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  03.50 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.75 

Small  Whites    4.50  ©4.65 

Large  Whites   3.80  04.00 

Limas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    5.40  ©5.60 

Red   '   6.75  ©7.00 

Red.  Kidneys    5.50  ©5.75 

SEEDS. 

This  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
as  the  planting  season  is  about  over,  so 
that  there  is  no  buying  aUall. 

Alfalfa    18     ©19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $2u.0Uiy/  25. Ou 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    4  c 

Flaxseed    5  c 

Hemp    3%@  4  Vic 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5*4 c 

FLOUR. 

This  market  is  weak  and  dull,  but  no 
further  decline  in  prices  is  reported.  Some 
mills  are  reported  to  be  cutting  prices. 
The  Sperry  Flour  Company  has  closed 
down  its  mills  over  the  State  to  prevent  an 
overproduction  of  this  commodity. 

Cal.  Familv  Extras   $6.10  ©6.50 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  0  6.50 

Superfine    5.10  ©5.40 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

The  plentiful  supply  of  grass  throughout 
the  State  has  stopped  the  entire  demand 
for  hay,  so  that  there  is  no  shipping  to 
these  outside  points.  Some  of  the  grain 
holders  are  unloading  their  hay  without 
regard  to  prices,  as  they  wish  to  get  rid 
of  their  offerings.  The  grain  market  is 
not  expected  to  revive  its  present  slump 
for  several  months  yet,  after  which  it  is 
expected  to  pick  up  and  flourish. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00  0  18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13. 00fi  14.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00<filfi.00 

Tame  Oat    13.00©  15.50 

Barley    10.00@13.50 

Wild  Oat    10.00013.00 

Alfalfa    8.50012.00 

Stock   Hav    7.00©  8.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Alfalfa  meal,  under  the  increase  in  mills 
and  the  large  alfalfa  crop,  has  declined 
sharply.  Some  of  the  other  feeds  have 
dropped  a  little  In  price  through  sympathy 
with  the  raw  wheat  and  barley. 

Alfalfa   Meal,   ton  $17.00020.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25. 00 iff  26.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50  ©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00039.00 

Middlings    30.00033.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24. 00030. 00 

Rolled  Barlev    25.000  26.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  asparagus  growers  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  foresight  when  they  refused  to  cut 
some  of  their  holdings,  thereby  forcing  the 
market  up  until  it  is  in  a  strong  condition 
again.  Peas  and  rhubarb  are  in  much  bet- 
ter demand  than  formerly,  caused  by  as- 
paragus going  up  in  price.  Summer  squash 
Is  a  glut  on  the  market,  while  string  beans 
are  in  good  demand  at  9  and  10  cents  per 
pound.  Onions  have  declined  considerably 
in  all  branches,  and  there  are  two  carloads 
of  Nevada  stock  on  hand  held  for  $1.60. 
but  they  are  not  expected  to  receive  it. 
Onions — Oregon  Yellow   $  1.45®  1.56 

Bermuda  Seed    1.75  0  2.00 
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4© 

7c 

1.00 1 

2  00 

1.501 

2i00 

50c 

1.251 

1.50 

50 

80c 

1.40 

1.65 

15 

20c 

75c 

1.00 

60 

h 

70c 

1.000 

1.25 

9® 
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65 

@ 
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New  Red   

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  sack  

Celery   

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  per  crate  

Rhubarb,  per  box  

Asparagus,  per  box  

Egg  Plant   

Cucumbers,  per  doz  

Green  Onions,  per  box  

Summer  Squash,  per  box.. 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

POULTRY. 

Three  cars  of  Western  stock  have  come 
in  in  the  last  week  and  good  hens  sold  for 
$10  and  $11  per  dozen.  Although  there  is 
very  little  domestic  stock  being  brought  in. 
what  does  come  in.  however,  brings  ex- 
cellent prices.  The  demand  for  water  fowl 
is  good,  especially  fat  goslings. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00©  6.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    7.00©  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00©  12.00 

Hens,  large    7.50©  8.50 

Small    Hens    5.00®  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.000  9.00 

Young  Roosters,   full  grown...    9.500  11.50 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.50®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

The  outside  demand  still  continues,  al- 
though not  as  strong  as  formerly.  The 
market  has  commenced  to  dwindle  a  little, 
iind  underlying  weakness  is  shown  in  all 
sales.  The  following  prices  are  quoted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  24  Vic 

Firsts    24  c 

Seconds    23  Vic 

EGGS. 

Although  egg  receipts  have  been  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand  and  the  Northern 
shipments,  especially  to  Alaska,  have 
eaten  up  some  of  the  surplus,  what  is  not 
shipped  out  is  sent  to  the  cold  storage,  as 
the  speculators  consider  the  present  price 
about  as  low  as  it  will  go  for  cold  storage 
eggs. 

California  (extras),  per  doz..  23V£e 

Firsts    22V*>e 

Seconds    21  Vic- 
Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  weak  with  a  de- 
cline In  quotations.  From  now  on  this 
market  will  probably  fall  away  as  the 
grasses  become  more  plentiful  in  the 
Northern  regions. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  13  Vic 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  14Vic 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19*40 

POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  are  moderately  active, 
while  the  new  crop  drags  at  weak  prices. 
Most  of  the  new  potatoes  are  too  small 
for  the  market,  and  as  a  result  the  large- 
white  potatoes  are  bringing  excellent 
prices.  Oregon  potatoes  are  slightly 
higher  than  last  reported. 

River  Whites                                    70®  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.30©  1.45 

Oregon  Burbanks                             90c®  1.15 

Sweet   Potatoes,   ctl                       2.25©  3.50 

New  Potatoes                               .      10  2c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  strawberry  receipts  have  been  so 
large  that  the  commission  men  are  cut- 
ting prices  to  get  the  goods  off  their  hands. 
Manv  of  the  southern  berries  arrived  in 
such  bad  condition  that  they  have  to  be 
sold  to  the  syrup  manufacturers.  Goose- 
berries made  their  first  appearance  from 
Sacramento  and  sold  for  12Vi  cents  a 
pound.  So  far  blackberries  and  dewber- 
ries have  been  of  very  poor  quality.  The 
first  apricots  of  the  season  came  from  the 
Coachella  valley;  they  were  small  but 
sweet,  and  8-pound  crates  sold  for  $1.25, 
while  20-pound  crates  brought  $2.50.  The 
cherry  receipts  have  been  large,  with 
prices  declining.  Black  cherries  are  in 
much  stronger  demand  than  whites  and 
reds.  Many  of  the  light  colored  cherries 
have  to  be  cut  in  price  to  effect  sales. 
Strawberries    —  Longworths. 

per  chest   $  fi.OOffj  8.00 

Blackberries,  per  crate   1.10®  1.30 

Fancy,  per  box    1.00®  1.40 

Apples — 

Fancv,  per  box    60c@  1.30 

Choice    50c@  1.00 

Cherries — Purple  Guigne.  box.     1.00®  1.2 


White 
Extra  Black 


lOffi  80c 
1.40©  1.60 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 


This  market  is  firm  and  active  and  re- 
ceipts have  been  fairly  large,  but  the  de- 
mand lias  eaten  them  all  up. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.75 

Navels,   fancv    2.50©  3.00 

Choice    2.00®  2.50 

Common    1.25®  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  3.00 

Fancv  Lemons    3.50©  4.00 

Standard    1.25" 

Limes    5.50 


1.75 
6.00 


Grape  Fruit 


1. fill®  3.00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


The  widespread  damage  to  fruit  crops  in 
the  Middle  Wist  has  caused  a  great  de- 
mand for  dried  fruits.  Prices  are  firmer, 
although  not  much  difference  In  prices. 
Raisin  dav  also  helped  the  cause  along, 
especially  in  fancy  stock.  Dried  apples 
and  apricots  have  been  in  good  demand  on 
certain  days. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6     ffi    7  Vic 

Figs,  black    |  c 

Figs,  white    4     ©5  c 

Apricots    c" 

Peaches    4  V4  ©  J  c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis   2  Vi  B  -)Vic 

Pears    5    0  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox 

Thompson  Seedless   

Seedless  Sultanas   

London  Layers.  3  crown.... 


2    0  2Vic 

2  Vi  ffi   3  14  r 


NUTS. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
nut  market.  The  market  is  fairly  steady, 
with  some  of  the  poorer  grades  dragging. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14V4@15  c 

IXL    13Vi@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ©13Vic 

Drakes    1OV.011  c 

Languedoc    9Vi@l«V£c 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1   13  ffi13'4c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8Vi0  9  "c 

HONEY. 

No  change  in  the  honey  market  is  re- 
ported. 

Comb    10    ©15  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   7     ®  7  Vic 

Extracted.  Amber   5Vi@6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4  Vic 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27Vi<S30  c 

Dark    23     027  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  very  dull  and  the 
1909  crop  has  shown  a  sharp  decline,  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  growers  have 
become  alarmed  at  the  increased  acreage 
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ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRA MRNTO  VALLEY,  beinb 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six- 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $10 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  In 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Doug;la»  1!1S8. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  Inking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  of 
all  tonus  of  1.  anual  labor.  I'cpcndabili'y — the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  firBt  requisite 
of  an  engine.  'I  hen  reliability  uf  workmanship,  obviating 
repairs. 

The  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agents, 
are  mude  by  the  olcleut  and  most  reliable  firm  in 
the  Vnited  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


ANTS  MUST  GO 

Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insisl  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  »alvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 


May  7,  1910. 
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Mr.  Combined  Harvester  Owner! 


If  you  should  see  in  this  paper  an  advertisement 
offering  a  prescription  that,  when  properly  filled 
and  applied  to  your  harvester  team  this  summer, 
would  enable  you  to  pull  your  harvester  with,  say 
four  to  six  animals  less  than  you  formerly  used 
under  similar  conditions,  and  could  be  shown  that 
it  was  not  a  "fake,"  would  you  hesitate  one  min- 
ute to  buy  that  prescription,  even  if  it  should  cost 
you  $200? 

Probably  you  have  had  a  runaway  with  your 
harvester,  maiming-  or  perhaps  even  killing  one  or 
more  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time 
and  damage  done  to  machinery.  Suppose  some- 
one should  offer  you  some  sort  of  contrivance, 
guaranteeing  the  same  to  positively  prevent  run- 
aways, you  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  it,  wouldn't  you,  just  to  prevent  that  next  run- 
away? 

You  would  be  willing  to  go  down  into  your 
pocket  for  a  nice,  neat  sum,  if  some  one  were  to 
offer  you  a  liniment  for  your  horses  or  mules,  that, 
if  properly  applied  to  a  lazy  animal,  would  make 
him  pull  his  share  of  the  load  all  day  without 
using  the  whip  on  him.  Surely  you  would,  and 
you  would  also  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  a 
device  on  which  your  spirited  animals  COULD 
not  pull  more  than  their  share  of  the  load. 

And  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  well  for  an 
orrangement  that  would  enable  you  to  have  uni- 
form motion  on  your  harvester  all  day  long, 


whether  going  up  or  down  hill,  through  sand  or 
over  hard  soil,  whether  threshing  down  or  stand- 
ing grain. 

You  are  now  getting  the  harvester  ready  for 


that  heavy  crop  of  grain  you  expect  to  cut  soon. 
Many  of  the  parts  are  worn ;  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
new them  and  fix  the  machine  up  in  general.  The 
stretchers  and  chains,  too,  need  repairs ;  possibly 
several  new  singletrees,  a  link  here  and  there,  a 
stretcher  stick,  or,  perhaps,  a  new  stretcher  en- 
tirely. By  the  time  you  have  summed  up  the 
money  paid  out  on  those  stretchers,  they  have  cost 
you  $40  or  $50  in  repairs  alone.  Yet  many  a  worn 
part  will  be  called  "good  enough,"  only  to  give 
way  during  harvest  time,  when  delays  are  expen- 
sive and  annoying. 

We  are  offering  you  something — no  prescrip- 
tion, no  liniment,  no  foolishness — it  is  an  EQUAL- 
IZING HITCH  which  we  positively  guarantee  to 
fill  all  the  wants  enumerated  above — and  more. 

This  EQUALIZING  HITCH  will  cost  you  less 
than  a  span  of  work  animals,  will  enable  you  to 
do  your  work  with  at  least  four  animals  less  than 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  use  under  similar  con- 

Youps  Truly, 


ditions,  does  not  cost  anything  to  feed,  nor  will  it 
be  necessary  for  you  to  fix  up  your  old  chains  and 
stretchers;  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
EQUALIZER'S  breaking  during  your  season's 
run.  You  will  need  no  whip  to  make  the  lazy 
animals  pull  their  share  of  the  load  and  the  young 
arrangement  that  would  enable  you  to  have  uni- 
tion  of  your  machine  will  be  uniform  under  all 
conditions  of  cutting,  whether  going  up  or  down 
hill,  through  sand  or  over  hard  soil,  cutting  heavy 
down  grain  or  light.  You  need  not  worry  about 
the  runaway,  as  the  team  cannot  possibly  run  so 
long  as  the  driver  has  control  of  the  leaders. 

We  have  not  said  all  that  we  might  have  in 
favor  of^the  EQUALIZING  HITCH,  but  would 
like  to  have  you  write  us  so  that  we  can  send  you 
a  list  of  expressions  from  satisfied  users,  possibly 
from  some  of  your  neighbors. 

If  you  are  interested  write  us  today,  for  further 
information,  prices  and  terms. 


SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Davis,  California 


of  hops  and  are  unloading  their  holdings. 

1909  crop    13     @17  c 

1910  contracts    15     <jil6  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. There  is  practically  no  selling  at 
all,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Boston  buy- 
ers on  the  coast  are  offering  exceedingly 
low  prices  for  staple  wools.  Many  of  the 
conservative  stockmen  are  holding  their 
wools,  however,  as  they  predict  higher 
prices.  They  base  their  judgment  on  the 
prices  received  in  the  London  markets. 

Southern    12     @14  c 

Middle  Counties    16     @li  c 

Northern   :..  17     @19_  c 

LIVESTOCK. 
Although  carcass  prices  on  beef  has  not 
declined,  yet  beef  on  hoof  has  dropped  a 
quarter  of  a  cent.  Mutton  and  hogs  have 
also  declined,  especially  the  latter,- which 
is  very  weak. 

Carcass  prices:  „„,  _  „ 

Beef  :    Steers,  per  lb   8  Vz  &  9  c 

Cows    7     (a)  8  e 

Heifers    „  ^,°;?c 

Veal    9  @10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    1<>,@}V/-C 

Ewes    9%!^J?,,C 

Lambs    11  ®}\^c 

Hogs,  dressed    12     @H  c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   5     @  6%c 

No.  2    *%p>  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4     @  4%c 

•  No    2    SV4<ff  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  2>/2c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5%@  5%c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Sheep  wool:  „,,,=»  -  „ 

Small  prime  wethers   5%m>  <>^c 

Large  prime  wethers   5     «  i™0 

Ewes   ■.  •      6     @  6M-C 

Shorn:  .,,■«=,  <. „ 

Small  prime  wethers   6  Vi  &  »;<'■ 

Large  prime  wethers   6     ((0  O  AC 

Ewes    5     @  5%c 

Lambs,  spring    6     @  6%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.    9     @  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%®  9%c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

Hides  are  firm  after  a  small  decline. 
Better  hides  are  coming  in  at  present  than 
at  any  time  previous.  Sheep  skins  are 
very  active,  while  goat  skins  are  dull. 

Wet  Salt —  «,,«,„ 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  .  U  @12  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10     ©11  c 

^VB^S:S52rerBJ8iiS?::  1 

LightyCows,  30  to  50  lbs... 

Bulls  and'  Stags    7     @  8  c 

.  Veal    J4  9. 

Calf    14    @15  c 

l£y"  Hides    1|  gl»  I 

.  Dry  Bulls   ...   15  ©18  c 

.  Dry  Kip,  10  to  Id   18  @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  @li  c 


Dry  Calf,   7  down   23     @24  c 

Fall  Lambs    50    @75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35(5)  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  .     1.10@  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c@  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20@  35c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  has  let  up  a  little, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  avail- 
able horses  to  be  found.  Many  extra 
prices  are  being  received  for  prime  stock 
for  city  work. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1550  to  1650  lbs..  300 ©325 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   250(a)300 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350    200 ft  300 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  lbs.  150@200 
Desirable  farm  mares,  1300  lbs. — 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  very  strong.  Re- 
cent shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
have  used  up  much  of  the  stock.  The 
buyers  of  these  animals  had  to  scour  the 
whole  country  to  get  mules  to  take  over 
for  the  sugar  planters. 

1200    lbs  $2500300 

1100    lbs   200&250 

1000    lbs   175@2O0 

900    lbs   125®  150 


Snecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  May  3. — Oranges  and  Uni- 
ons are  very  good  property  right  now. 
and  fine  prices  are  being  realized  for  all 
varieties.  On  Monday  of  the  week  be- 
tween 50  and  60  cars  of  oranges  W6te  sold 
in  New  York  city  and  there  was  not  a 
price  break  at  any  time,  seemingly  prov- 
ing that  the  navel  season  will  be  sure  of 
a  brilliant  wind  up.  From  the  best  figures 
available  it  is  certain  that  there  cannot 
now  be  many  over  1500  cars  of  navels  left 
in  the  State,  and  the  middle  of  May  should 
see  very  nearly  all  of  these  cars  out  of 
the  way  on  the  road  to  market. 

Navel  prices  are  high,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  buy  navels  at  any  less  than  $2 
a  box  cash  and  hard  to  get  them  at  that. 
Those  who  own  navels  are  feeling  their 
way  very  cautiously,  making  no  prices 
ahead  and  expecting  every  day  that  they 
may  be  able  to  raise  their  present  asking 
prices.  Some  shippers  with  very  fine  fruit 
are  quoting  $2.50  a  box  for  their  extra 
fancy,  not  that  they  expect  to  sell  here  at 
that  price  right  now,  but  that  they  have 
confidence  enough  in  the  market  to  hope 
to  get  it  later  either  in  California  or  in 
the  Eastern  auctions. 

Seedlings  are  strong  in  sympathy  with 
navels  and  the  small  sizes  of  the  seeds 
make  them  favorites  at  this  time.  Very 
little  good  stock  seeds  can  be  had  at  less 
than  $2  a  box  cash  California,  while  a  year 
ago  they  were  going  begging  at  $1.15  to 
$1  25  a  box.  Sweets  are  selling  in  small 
quantities  at  $2,  and  some  dealers  ask 
$2.25.  Mikes  are  quoted  at  from  $2  to 
$2.25  as  they  run  as  to  size. 

Valencias  have  not  started  yet  and  there 
is  very  little  inquiry.  The  sentiment  right 
now  is  for  a  price  of  $2.75,  and  there  is 


nothing  In  it  for  the  Jobber  to  buy  ahead 
at  any  such  price  as  this.  Growers  are 
holding  at  :!  cents  a  pound  and  the  packer 
is  slow  to  buy  at  such  prices.  There  will 
be  a  gradual  sifting  down  to  some  level  in 
a  short  time,  as  valencias  should  start  in- 
side of  two  weeks,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  week  will  bring  some  developments. 
Dealers  here  state  that  they  expect  the 
opening  price  to  be  $3  to  $3.25  a  box.  The 
cash  men  are  talking  $2.75  a  box. 

Lemons  are  lower  in  the  East,  possibly 
due  to  the  cold  weather  that  has  prevailed 
In  some  sections.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
weakness  here,  however,  as  it  is  known 
that  the  crop  is  short.  There  are  reported 
to  be  1071  cars  of  lemons  In  store  here,  as 
against  2000  cars  at  this  time  last  year. 
Lemon  prices  here  run  from  $2.50  to  $3.25 
a  box. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  up  to  an  in- 
eluding  Sunday  of  this  week  were  16,042 
cars-  of  oranges  and  2254  cars  of  lemons. 
To  same  time  last  season,  19,290  cars  of 
oranges  and  2777  cars  of  lemons. 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 


The  California  Fruit  Distributors  send 
out  the  following  crop  report: 

Cherries — The  first  full  carload  of  this 
fruit  left  the  State  April  29th,  this  being 
nine  days  earlier  than  the  date  of  ship- 
ment of  the  first  car  last  year.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  difference  in  ripening  of 
fruit  will  be  maintained  throughout  the 
season.  The  first  shipment  was  a  full  car, 
containing  over  2  1,000  pounds,  and  the 
fruit  averaged  a  better  quality  than  any 
first  shipment  previously  forwarded.-  We 
believe  that  cherries  will  be  found  more 
generally  satisfactory  in  regard  to  size 
and  condition  this  year  than  usual.  There 
is  no  particular  change  to  note  in  the  crop, 
previous  advices  covering  this  matter  quite 
fully. 

Apricots — There  is  no  change  in  this  va- 
riety. They  are  growing  nicely  and  with 
favorable  weather  early  shipments  may  he 
expected  to  appear  in  a  small  way  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Plums  and  prunes  continue  as  previously 
reported.  The  crop  is  very  satisfactory  in 
all  respects. 

Peaches  are  growing  rapidly  and  thin- 
ning is  going  on  in  all  the  principal  dis- 
tricts. 

liartlctt  Pears — There  is  no  change  to 
report  in  this  fruit,  all  conditions  being 
very  satisfactory.  While  the  crop  will  not 
be  a  large  one,  it  will  prove  satisfactory 
in  every  respect. 

Grapes  continue  to  make  a  fine  showing 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  mildew  or  other 
disease  at  this  time.  The  crop  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  very  satisfactory. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Fresno  implement  Co.  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  is  advertising  a  steel  transfer  car 
especially  constructed  for  orchardfsts  and 


extensive  farm  use.  These  cars,  as  you 
will  note  by  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  are  built  to 
compete  with  the  wooden  car  so  long  in 
use,  and  are  guaranteed  to  outlast  any- 
thing yet  attempted  in  this  line.  The 
price  quoted  for  these  cars  is  remarkably 
low,  and  especially  when  one  is  able  to 
purchase  a  vehicle  for  conveyance  that 
has  practically  no  wear  out  to  it.  The 
Fresno  Implement  Co.  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing reliable  manufacturing  concerns  of 
interior  California  and  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  fruit  country.  We  would  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  look  over  the  propo- 
sition, as  it  has  its  own  meritorius  points. 


The  California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Co.,  which,  since  the  fire,  has 
been  doing  business  on  Market  street  in 
San  Francisco,  has  moved  to  70  Fremont 
street,  in  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Nevada  Machine  &  Supply  Co. 
Hydraulic  machinery  is  their  specialty, 
and  we  advise  you  if  in  want  of  anything 
of  that  kind  when  you  visit  the  city  to 
call  on  them. 


The  Buckhorn  saddle  advertised  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  manufactured  at 
Petaluma  by  the  California  Saddle  & 
Tree  Co.,  is  meeting  with  a  strong  de- 
mand throughout  California  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  sale  of  the  Buckhorn 
saddle  is  very  lively  and  the  manufac- 
turers are  working  overtime  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  Buckhorn  saddle  is  a  fea- 
ture that  every  horse  owner  should  look 
into  both  for  its  wearing  qualifications 
and  for  its  physical  relief  to  the  horses 
on  which  it  is  used.  The  Buckhorn  has 
already  attained  the  reputation  of  being 
foremost  in  its  line,  and  its  popularity  is 
assured. 


The  readers  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
in  search  of  tanks  for  wine,  water  or  oil 
will  consult  the  advertising  of  the  Camin 
&  Hedges  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  in  the 
Rural  Press  today.  This  company  is 
quoting  prices  that  are  equitable  for  first- 
class  work. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Wakelee  Squirrel  Poison  now  run- 
ning in  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press.  This 
squirrel  poison  is  manufactured  by  the 
Willett  Co.j  First  street,  San  Francisco. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA               RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  interest  to  you  if  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    Jl's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

vs.  The  Water  Way 


THE  WATER  WAY.  Uid  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  many 
hundred  builders  of  water  cooled  engli.es- they  are  all  alike— dltler- 
Ing  only  in  trade  name?  Price  is  the  water  cooled  man's  only 
Inducement.  The  cheapest  engine  pays  the  manufacturer  the  largest 
profits,  because  it  is  from  him  you  have  to  buy  your  repairs  and  pay 
his  price. 

THE  NEW  WAY  is  a  high  grade  Patented  .Specialty- Its  builders 
can  build  an  honest  engine  because  they  are  not  forced  to  cut  pi  ice 
and  sacrifice  quality — it's  guaranteed  to  operate  on  less  fuel,  to  be 
better  built,  to  do  more  and  harder  work  and  last  longer  than  any 
water  cooled  engine  ever  built. 
Why  risk  your  money  therefore  on  a  cheap  unreliable  water  cooled 
engine  whin  the  same  money  spread  out  over  a  year's  time  will  get  an  absolutely  reliable 
fully  guaranteed  Quality  Kngine?   It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  Catalog  G. 

HENSHAW,  BULKLEY  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


The  best  costs  less  in 

the  long  run. 
Huy  a  '•  New  Way.'' 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cat. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Fianclsco  and  Los  Angeles 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  560  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  9  hre.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  Instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factoiy  to  you. 
W'e  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.   Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Kckai.  Pkkss. 


A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Are  Los  Angeles  agents  for  above  Kellar-Thomason  goods  (full 
stock  on  hand).  Also  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  moulds 
and  IMPERIAL  WATER-PROOFING. 


(J[  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

Cf  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


<J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Johnson  Grass  and  How  It  Grows. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Professor  Elmore  CHASE,  Fair  Oaks,  California. 

So  often  have  inquiries  been  made  in  the  horti- 
cultural journals  of  this  State  concerning  Johnson 
grass,  and  information  is  not  always  at  hand 
which  will  answer  these  inquiries,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  give  some  information  concerning  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  as  it  has  been  tried  in 
Sacramento  county.  The  method  applied  is  based 
on  the  result  of  investigation  made  in  Texas  by 
W.  J.  Spellman,  Agrostologist,  and  J.  S.  ('ales. 
Scientific  Assistant  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"Washington,  D.  C.  These  investigations  be- 
gan in  1902  and  the  last  bulletin  was  issued 
in  1907.  It  can  be  affirmed  confidently  thai 
this  pest  can  be  eradicated  from  the  State  of 
California  within  three  years  by  faithful 
and  intelligent  application  of  the  methods 
discovered  during  the  five  years  of  careful 
and  scientific  investigation  by  these  special- 
ists. Soil  conditions  vary  and  different  field 
conditions  exist  in  every  locality.  Hence 
one  must  know  the  different  phases  in  which 
this  plant  grows  and  be  familiar  with  its 
habits. 

This  plant  is  not  a  native  of  this  country, 
having  been  brought  here  from  Turkey  about 
1830,  and  is  now  scattered  over  more  than 
half  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  sorghum,  resembling  ordinary  sweet 
sorghum  in  its  habits  of  growth,  much 
smaller,  however.  It  ordinarily  grows  five 
or  six  feet  high,  but  often  reaches  ten  feet. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  id' 
Europe,  Africa,  and  southern  Asia.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant  and  produces  jointed  under- 
ground stems,  known  as  rizomes  or  root- 
stocks.  These  rootstocks  are  so  often  treated 
as  roots  that  this  mistake  lias  led  to  much  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  possibility  of  its  complete  eradica- 
tion. The  fact  that  it  has  spread  over  so  large  a 
territory  explains  that  it  is  the  seed  that  is  tin- 
means  of  this  wide  dissemination.  It  is  solely  by 
the  seed  that  it  is  found  in  new  fields.  It  is  or  has 
been  distributed  by  its  rootstocks,  but  this  is  done 
by  shipping  these  to  different  places  on  orders. 
But  the  seed  is  so  abundant  and  its  vitality  so 
great  that  this  is  the  means  by  which  the  new  rich 
bottom  lands  are  infested.  It  may  be  in  grain 
shipments  from  a  locality  where  this  grass  is 
grown.  Hay  may  have  the  seed.  High  water 
sows  the  seed  on  the  river  bottoms.  The  vitality 
of  the  seed  is  such  that  it  passes  through  the  di- 
gestive canal  of  stock  without  injury.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  step  is  to  prevent  the 
plant  from  blossoming.  The  plant  must  be  cut 
down  or  pastured  so  that  the  grass  does  not  bloom. 
This  will  confine  the  grass  to  the  places  where  it 
now  grows. 

To  eradicate  the  rootstock  system,  the  popular 
idea  has  been  that  this  must  be  dug  up.  a  task  so 
costly  and  unsatisfactory  in  results  that  it  is  n.it 


often  done  save  in  small  lots.  One  must  under- 
stand just  what  this  rootstock  is.  To  make  this 
clear,  let  us  take  a  rootstock  that  was  produced 
last  season.  This  may  be  three  or  more  feet  long 
and  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb.  This  is  now  in  the 
ground  from  three  inches  to  three  or  more  feet 
deep,  according  to  the  soil.  This  is  the  primary 
rootstock.  Every  joint  is  capable  of  sending  up 
a  bud  which  in  growing  produces  a  rootstock 
smaller  than  that  from  which  it  starts.  On  reach- 
ing the  surface  of  the  ground  a  tuft  of  grass  forms. 
There  are  several  of  these  from  this  one  rootstock. 
These  that  have  come  from  the  primary  rootstock 
and  are  sending  up  blades  of  grass  are  called  the 
secondary  rootstocks.    Now,  the  first  work  of  the 


Cross  Section  Showing  Small  and  Shallow  Rootstock  Development 
of  Johnson  Grass,  as  Commonly  Found  in  Closely  Pastured  Land 


plant  is  to  produce  seed.  The  grass  now  is  get- 
ting nourishment  by  a  system  of  filament-like 
roots.  These  roots  may  also  be  seen  at  the  nodes 
of  the  rootstock.  The  first  source  of  plant  food 
is  that  stored  up  in  the  primary  routs.  From  both 
sources  in  rich  soil  a  very  large  growth  of  grass 
is  produced.  Then  a  vigorous  flower  stalk,  sev- 
eral of  them,  spring  up  from  the  center  of  the 
mass,  and  reach  a  heighl  of  From  three  to  ten 
feet.  When  it  blooms,  this  seed  has  enough  sup- 
port to  mature  without  drawing  very  heavily  on 
the  abundance  of  grass,  and  its  root  system.  Now 
begins  the  nex't  step  which  looks  to  the  further 
propagation  of  the  plant.  War  the  surface  can 
be  seen,  about  the  time  of  the  bloom,  a  large, 
fresh,  pointed  rootstock  just  starting  down  at  an 
angle.  If  this  is  noted  as  it  grows,  it  will  go  very 
deep  down  into  the  mellow  soil,  or  it  will  run 
along  a  few  inches  under  the  surface,  coming  up 
to  the  surface  and  sending  up  fresh  growth  of 
grass,  then  sending  down  a  new  shoot  like  the 
first.  Such  growth  may  reach  ten  feet  or  more, 
forming  new  bunches  of  grass  and  sending  down 
new  footstalks.    This  new  rootstock  is  called  the 


tertiary  system.  This  tertiary  system  becomes 
the  primary  for  the  next  season.  Tin-  primary  for 
this  season  has  exhausted  itself  and  dies,  though 
it  may  remain  in  the  soil  as  a  woody  discolored 
rootstock.  The  secondary  rootstock  also  becomes 
a  primary  the  next  season,  and  it  is  from  these 
that  the  first  blades  generally  grow  in  the  spring. 

If  we  take  a  common  potato  and  plant  it  whole, 
from  the  "eyes"  a  sprout  will  come  and  reach 
the  surface  and  form  a  potato  stalk  or  vine. 
W  hen  the  vine  has  reached  the  stage  of  blooming, 
new  potatoes  begin  to  form.  A  potato  is  a  tuber 
or  underground  stem  just  as  the  rootstock  is,  and 
both  are  products  of  the  growth  above  ground. 
Everybody  knows  that  if  the  potato  vines  are  cut 
down  before  the  blooming  stage  is  reached 
no  new  crop  of  potatoes  will  be  harvested. 
So  it  is  with  the  formation  of  the  tertiary 
rootstock.  It  is  the  new  potato  for  next 
year's  planting.  Cut  down  this  grass  before 
blooming  time,  and  the  tertiary  rootstock 
will  have  little  opportunity  to  grow.  Now 
we  all  know  that  if,  instead  of  planting  a 
potato  whole,  it  is  cut  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  are  "eyes,"'  many  more  vines  will 
grow  from  one  potato.  If  the  xootstocks  of 
the  Johnson  grass  are  broken  up  into  many 
short  pieces,  nearly  every  node  will  send  up 
a  tuft  of  grass.  This  is  just  what  is  done  in 
a  cultivated  field  of  Johnson  grass.  A  hop- 
field  may  be  cultivated  and  left  in  fine  con- 
dition. A  few  weeks  after  the  cultivation 
the  owner  may  see  as  fine  a  crop  of  Johnson 
grass  showing  up  in  the  shape  of  very  vigor- 
ous blades  of  grass.  In  cultivating  the  grow- 
ing crop  of  hops  or  grapes  or  orchard  trees, 
the  Johnson  grass  has  had  the  rootstocks  cut 
into  pieces  and  the  growth  of  this  pest  has 
been  multiplied  many  times. 

This  detailed  description  of  the  growth  of 
this  pest  is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  land  in  which 
Johnson  grass  is  a  pesi  and  suggests  the  method 
of  eradication.  In  meadow  land  and  in  pasture 
land  the  problem  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  A 
method  practiced  here  and  lately  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States  is  to  plant  such  a  field  to 
alfalfa.  The  frequent  cutting  of  alfalfa  will  soon 
prevent  the  formation  of  rootstocks.  and  before 
the  alfalfa  field  is  plowed  again  the  pest  has  long 
ago  disappeared.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  will  he  made  before  the  grass 
has  shown  any  flower  stalk.  The  second  cutting 
may  have  the  grass  headed  out  or  beginning  to 
bloom.  If  so,  it  must  be  cut  before  the  bloom  is 
full.  The  time  for  cutting  must  in  some  cases  be 
governed  by  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  grass  the 
first  year.   Never  allow  a  full  bloom  on  the  grass. 

On  pasture  land,  give  the  pasture  all  the  stock 
it  will  support,  and  the  Johnson  grass  will  be  kept 
(dose  to  the  ground  In  such  case,  one  year  may 
so  reduce  the  length  of  the  rootstock  system  that 
by  shallow  plowing  and  summer  or  winter  fallow, 

I  he  field  can  be  planted  to  any  crop:  hut  this  will 
require  much  careful  cultivation  to  keep  the  grass 


(Conthuud  on  /'«r/<  AS'./:) 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  May  lo,  1910: 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Mini- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.14 

39.40 

43.41 

70 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.08 

17.20 

23.85 

90 

44 

Sacramento 

.02 

12.17 

19.49 

84 

44 

San  Francisco... 

.02 

19.49 

21.64 

70 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.49 

12.53 

80 

4() 

Fresno   

.00 

11.08 

9.25 

92 

42 

Independence... 

.00 

4.77 

9.09 

88 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20.84 

19.91 

84 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

12.6:! 

15.36 

78 

50 

8an  Diego  

.00 

9.74 

9.75 

76 

46 

The  Week. 

California  has  apparently  captured  the  United 
States  without  losing  San  Diego.  It  is  delightful 
to  contemplate.  We  shall  have  the  great  Panama-; 
Pacific  Exposition  in  the  center  of  this  great  State 
and  an  outlying  display  in  the  extreme  south. 
The  more  displays  the  better  for  all  the  interests 
of  the  State.  It  looked  a  little,  at  one  time,  like 
we  might  lose  a  twenty-million  world's  exposition 
because  San-  Diego  wanted  a  million-dollar  fair 
for  the  same  purpose,  of  celebrating  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Isthmian  canal,  but  advices  from  Wash- 
ington indicate  that  we  shall  get  the  larger  affair 
without  losing  the  smaller,  which  is  a  grand  thing. 
Now  we  hope  nothing  will  arise  to  prevent  Cali- 
fornia from  realizing  all  the  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage from  getting  into  the  world's  eye  as  the 
proper  exponent  of  Pacific  progress.  Every  one 
should  work  for  it  in  his  own  way.  or  rather  in 
whatever  way  commends  itself  to  his  judgment. 
It  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  success  will  be 
measured  by  individual  enterprise  and  energy. 
Five  years  of  such  work  will  entitle  California  to 
a  second  degree  in  the  liberal  art  of  State  building. 


Thinking  of  California  as  a  whole,  we  wonder 
whether  the  arraignment  of  a  Los  Angeles  dealer 
for  shipping  San  Joaquin  cherries  as  "from  Los 
Angeles"  proceeds  upon  an  accurate  assembling 
of  the  facts  in  the  ease.  If  this  dealer  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Los  Angeles  desires  to  ship  cher- 
ries he  certainly  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
If  he  ships  cherries  which  he  buys  for  good  money 
wherever  he  can  find  them,  and  simply  uses  the 
brand  which  carries  his  place  of  business  in  Los 
Angeles,  what  ill  is  he  doing?  He  certainly  could 
not  be  expected  to  use  the  name  of  his  house  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  a  town  or  county  in 
which  he  has  no  local  habitation  and  permanent 
place  of  business,  for  how  could  he  realize  such 
extension  of  his  business,  through  making  his 
house  known,  as  every  merchant  has  a  right  to  do. 
We  believe  that  to  use  a  brand  like  this:  "Cali- 
fornia cherries:  packed  by  Cherry.  Pitt  &  Co..  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.. "  is  fully  warranted,  no  matter 
where  in  the  State  the  firm  buys  and  packs  the 
fruit.  We  want  to  sell  fruit  and  to  help  the  busi- 
ness of  every  one  who  will  do  it  honestly  and 
enterprisingly. 

We  are  naturally  having  some  trouble  about 


filling  government  contracts  for  hay  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  have  mentioned  the  fact  before.  At 
first  we  were  not  properly  considered  in  the  call- 
ing for  Litis,  and  now  that  such  difficulty  has  been 
removed,  we  find  that  we  are  underbid  by  other 
States.  That  is  not  surprising  considering  the 
local  demand  for  hay  during  the  last  twelve 
months  or  more.  We  have  needed  so  much  hay 
for  our  own  use  in  regular  pursuit  of  fruit  grow- 
ing and  dairying  and  in  the  vast  amount  of  de- 
velopment, ditching  and  other  soil-shifting  which 
is  in  progress,  that  prices  have  been  startlingly 
high  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  the  local 
alfalfa  output.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  Californians  have  not  secured  any 
contracts  for  .Manila  hay  shipment.  The  telegraph 
says  this  week  that  in  bids  for  a  4000-ton  contract 
pending  before  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton.  Kansas  hay  is  quoted  at  the  lowest  figure. 
San  Francisco  dealers  were  second  and  Seattle 
highest.  A  question  has  been  raised,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  Kansas  hay.  If  the  objections  to  it 
are  important  enough  California  may  yet  obtain 
the  award,  which  is  a  point  to  be  energetically 
pushed  to  settlement.  But  really  we  do  not  see 
how  we  could  spare  hay  now.  Tt  may  be  different 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  if  present  crop  pros- 
pects are  realized.  But  we  do  not  count  it  dis- 
credit to  a  State  that  hay  prices  are  too  high  to 
suit  government  contractors.  It  means  that  there 
is  a  sharp  local  demand  for  hay.  and  that  implies 
activity  in  all  lines  of  higher  agriculture  and  en- 
terprise. The  best  place  to  use  hay  is  just  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  place  where  it  is  cut: 
the  worst  place  is.  of  course,  in  the  antipodes.  For 
hay  selling  will  impoverish  any  country;  it  is 
selling  and  shipping  away  the  very  life  of  the 
land — unless  it  be  alfalfa  hay.  which  is  probably 
not  considered  in  the  traffic  we  allude  to. 


We  are  not  sure  how  long  our  principle  of  feed- 
ing hay  on  the  place  where  it  is  grown  will  hold 
if  the  present  rush  of  the  farmer  for  the  auto  con- 
tinues. In  one  of  the  city  papers  Mr.  R.  D.  Chapin, 
president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company, 
says:  "At  last  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
really  buying  automobiles.  Up  to  this  year  they 
have  been  just  nibbling,  but  today  they  are  the 
biggest  single  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  by  an 
automobile  manufacturer  from  the  selling  stand- 
point. I  have  been  coming  to  the  coast  about  this 
time  almost  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
always  on  automobile  business,  and  I  think  I  have 
kept  as  close  a  watch  on  this  as  any  one.  All  the 
talk  we  have  heard  and  all  the  things  we  have 
read  about  the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer 
seem  to  be  coming  true.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  has  caught  up  with  what  we  have  been 
saying  about  him.  It  means  much  for  out  indus- 
try, too.  that  the  agricultural  districts  have  finally 
recognized  the  great  utility  to  them  of  the  modern 
motor  car." 

Of  course  this  means  that  we  shall  have  autos 
for  common  hauling  and  for  field  work,  and  then 
the  hay  can  go  to  the  cows  or  to  the  Philippines — 
but  far  preferably  to  the  cows. 


Are  the  farmers  likely  to  affiliate  with  the  labor 
unions?  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  like  an  effort 
to  mix  oil  and  water,  but  some  parties  are  appar- 
ently at  it.  It  is  telegraphed  from  St.  Louis  that 
a  plan  for  a  political  union  of  the  Ameircan  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and.  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Co-operative  Union  of  America  with  its 
3,000.000  members,  was  being  worked  out  at  a  con- 
ference between  labor  union  and  Farmers'  Union 
offieials.il]  that  city.  Twenty  labor  officials  had  been 
in  executive  session  with  the  farmers'  executive 
committee  for  three  days,  and  it  was  announced 
that  a  plan  probably  would  be  indorsed  to  induce 


the  agriculturists  of  the  country  to  nominate  and 
elect  men  favorable  to  the  betterment  of  labor 
conditions,  regardless  of  political  affiliations.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Farmer's  Union  going  into 
politics  in  that  way  is  not  likely  to  promote  its 
popularity  among  California  farmers.  We  do  not 
undertake,  of  course,  to  judge  the  Union  or  its  in- 
tentions on  the  basis  of  telegraphed  interviews, 
but  if  the  account  is  at  all  correct,  it  looks 
mightily  to  us  like  "another  good  man  gone 
wrong,"  as  the  reporters  say. 

Apparently  another  overland  line  is  waking  up 
to  the  desirability  of  the  overland  trade  in  sum- 
mer fruits.  It  is  said  that  the  Santa  Fe  is  to  make 
Stockton  a  fruit  shipping  center  by  constructing 
a  great  cooling  plant  and  arranging  to  take  fruit 
from  points  along  the  new  trolley  line  northward 
to  Sacramento.  This  will  certainly  greatly  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  fruit  handling  in  that  im- 
portant district,  and  though  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  competition  in  rates  to  any  extent  there  may 
be  other  advantages  in  widening  the  outlet. 

All  kinds  of  ways  of  getting  back  to  the  farm 
are  eagerly  discussed  nowadays,  and  some  of 
them  are  positively  funny.  For  example,  we  read 
that  the  Xew  York  State  authorities  have  be- 
stirred themselves  generally  to  encourage  the  puis 
chase  of  the  vacant  farms  for  summer  homes  by 
the  city  people  who  enjoy  more  leisure  than  in- 
come, such  as  teachers  and  clergymen.  And  now 
these  parties  are  likely  to  realize  well  not  because 
of  their  products  but  because  of  the  unearned  in- 
crement of  value  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  kinds 
of  forsaken  land  has  arrived  at  a  demand  and 
people  who  bought  land  upon  which  to  doze  away 
the  ends  of  their  lives  can  now  sell  out  and  rush 
back  to  active  city  affairs— which  they  will  no 
doubt  haste  to  do.  Meantime,  owing  to  decline  in 
prices,  the  new  owners  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  their  calculations  and  the  land  will  again  be 
looking  for  a  farmer. 

Another  course  of  land  affairs  is  reported  from 
Russia,  where  it  is  claimed  that  peasants  all  over 
the  great  empire  are  rapidly  becoming  land  own- 
ers. The  statement  is  that  Russia's  agrarian  sys- 
tem hitherto  included  the  ownership  of  big  tracts 
of  land  by  the  communes,  or  local  bodies.  Now. 
under  the  Agrarian  Commission,  this  communal 
land  is  being  sold  to  peasant  applicants.  So  far 
608.000  peasants  have  applied,  and  3.800.000  acres 
have  been  divided  up  for  them.  About  half  of  it 
has  already  been  transferred  to  individual  owners. 
Last  year  442,000  acres  were  sold  to  peasants  not 
holding  enough  land  to  support  their  families. 
Ten  million  dollars  was  the  aggregate  payment  for 
it.  but  most  of  that  had  to  be  advanced  to  the 
peasants.  These  changes  in  conditions  are  having 
remarkable  results.  A  new  class  of  yeoman  farm- 
ers is  rising,  to  develop  an  independent  spirit  and 
stronger  initiative,  while  the  shiftless  amonj?  the 
existing  small  land  owners  are  being  forced  by 
circumstances  to  sell  their  lands  and  descend  to 
the  laboring  grade  in  society.  This  seems  rational 
enough,  for  the  land  is  going  into  the  ownership 
of  those  who  know  how  to  use  it,  and  that  is  as 
it  should  be. 


Although  land  subdivision  is  going  on  rapidly 
in  California  and  enterprises  in  that  line  ar  popu- 
lar, there  is  naturally  a  reaction  in  the  form  of 
purchasing  large  tracts  to  be  withheld  from  sub- 
division on  the  ground  that  adjacent  subdivision 
w  ill  make  large  tracts  worth  more.  That  is  apt 
to  be  the  view  of  many,  and  the  population  of 
some  localities  is  checked.  Every  land-owner  ad- 
vises his  neighbor  to  step  ahead  to  the  develop- 
ment music,  while  he  stands  aside  to  see  the 
procession.    It  is  a  matter,  however,  which  time 
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will  cure.  But  there  are  tracts  being  bought  for 
the  express  purpose  of  holding  aloof.  Such  seems 
to  hi'  the  case  of  a  ranch  of  about  3000  acres  situ- 
ated in  three  counties,  part  of  the  land  being  in 
San  Luis  Obispo,  part  in  Santa  Barbara  and  part 
in  Kings  county.  It  has  just  been  sold  for  half  a 
million  to  a  capitalist,  who  is  said  to  have  invested 
"with  a  view  to  the  certain  increase  in  value  of 
the  property  in  the  immediate  future,  as  most  of 
the  large  ranches  are  fast  being  taken  up  by  capi- 
talists and  operators,  who  in  due  time  will  sub- 
divide these  lands  and  place  them  on  the  market 
for  sale  in  small  farms."  Of  course  a  man  has  a 
right  to  do  this,  and  we  rather  believe  in  the  plan, 
if  one  gets  good  land  at  a  fair  price,  for  we  believe 
there  is  no  better  thing  under  the  sun  to  buy  than 
good  California  land. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


A  Case  of  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor:  I  sowed  several  acres  of  alfalfa 
seed  with  a  disc  this  season  and  none  of  it  has 
come  up.  I  think  the  reason  for  it  not  coming 
up  is  that  the  disc  put  it  into  the  ground  too  deep. 
We  sowed  some  by  hand  and  it  came  up  very  well. 
Is  there  any  probability  that  later  in  the  season 
Hi  is  seed  will  germinate,  or  has  it  rotted  in  the 
ground!  T  also  put  in  a  lot  of  corn  and  none  of 
it  came  up.  The  ground  was  damp  and  rather 
cold,  as  well  as  being  alkali.  I  also  put  in  some 
spuds  and  not  one-half  of  them  came  up.  Think 
tlic  spuds  were  cold  storage  or  else  they  had  not 
developed  eyes  sufficiently.  A  party  tells  me  the 
eyes  should  show  signs  of  growth  before  planting. 
Water  stands  within  three  feet  of  the  surface  and 
is  somewhat  (considerable)  alkali.  What  can  I 
plant  on  this  land  and  get  a  crop?  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  sow  it  to  alfalfa  next  fall.  The  land  ad- 
joining, although  higher,  has  a  good  stand  of  al- 
falfa now.  Soil  is  sandy  in  places  and  rich  black 
soil  in  others.   No  adobe. — T.  P.  (}.,  San  Diego. 

You  are  right  about  covering  the  alfalfa  seed 
too  deeply.  It  is  not  likely  to  appear.  Corn 
should  never  be  planted  in  cold  wet  ground — in 
fact,  very  few  seeds  should  be.  Potato  seed  should 
have  quick  eyes,  well  developed;  they  need  not  be 
sprouted,  but  should  have  signs  of  readiness  to 
sprout  at  least.  Your  chance  of  getting  a  dura- 
hie  stand  of  alfalfa  on  such  shallow  soil  over 
alkali  water  is  not  good,  but  you  can  hardly  de- 
termine that  without  trying.  Sometimes  condi- 
tions are  better  than  you  think;  sometimes  worse. 
The  plant  itself  is  the  best  judge.  On  your  lower 
land  you  could  probably  get  a  better  stand  of  rye 
grass  than  anything  else — sowing  at  the  ben'in- 
ning  of  the  rainy  season.  Of  course,  however,  even 
that  will  depend  upon  how  much  alkali  you  have 
to  deal  with. 

Gypsum  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  gypsum  composed  of? 
Is  it  detrimental  to  land  in  future  years?  Have 
the  lands  of  California  any  black  alkali  in  them? 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  as  I  have 
planted  60  acres  of  alfalfa  this  spring  and  intend 
to  plant  more  this  coming  fall.  I  notice  my  neigh- 
bors who  sow  gypsum  on  their  alfalfa  get  a  very 
much  better  yield  of  hay  than  those  who  do  not 
use  gypsum.  The  question  that  bothers  me  is, 
will  it  injure  the  land  in  the  future  to  use  gypsum? 
— T.  C.  S..  Live  Oak. 

Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  land  in  after  years  except  that  its 
action  is  to  render  immediately  available  other 
plant  foods  and  this  may  render  the  land  poorer, 
not  by  the  addition  of  anything  that  is  injurious 
but  by  the  quicker  using  up  of  plant  food  which 
it  already  contains.  Black  alkali  is  very  common 
in  California  in  alkali  lands.  In  lands  which  show 
their  quality  by  good  cropping,  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  black  alkali  nor  to  use  gypsum  to 
prevent  its  occurrence.  The  use  of  gypsum  does 
stimulate  the  growth  of  alfalfa  and  makes  its  pro- 


duct greater  just  as  you  observe  in  the  experience 
of  your  neighbors,  but  the  more  they  use  up  the 
land  now  the  less  they  will  have  later,  unless  they 
resort  to  regular  fertilization  to  restore  what  has 
been  exhausted. 

The  Le  Conte  and  the  Blight. 

To  the  Editor :  I  was  advised  to  plant  Le  Conte 
pear  trees  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  blight-proof 
root  on  which  the  Bartlett  could  be  budded.  Fol- 
lowing this  advice,  I  have  planted  46  Le  Conte 
trees  which  are  doing  nicely.  But  now  I  am  told 
that  the  Bartlett  budded  on  Le  Conte  is  a  very 
poor  bearing  tree;  and  our  neighbor,  who  has  had 
experience  with  the  Le  Conte  in  Arkansas,  tells 
me  that  it  was  so  very  subject  to  blight  that  they 
could  do  nothing  with  it.  If  you  could  give  me 
some  information  about  the  character  of  the  Le 
Conte  pear  I  should  be  very  grateful. — -A.  G., 
Folsom. 

We  have  undoubtedly  very  much  to  learn  con- 
cerning the  Le  Conte  pear,  as  it  has  never  been 
grown  to  a  fly  extent  in  this  State,  nor  has  it  been 
thought  desirable  until  the  report  of  its  blight  re- 
sistance attracted  attention.  In  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  February  5  is  a  report  from  the  I'ni- 
versity  plant  pathologist  which  discusses  pear 
blight,  making  special  reference  to  the  Le  Conte 
and  its  resistance,  and  mentioning  a  grower  in 
Solano  county  upon  whose  observation  much  de- 
pendence is  placed.  It  concedes  that  the  Bartlett 
comes  more  slowly  into  bearing  on  the  Le  Conte. 
We  certainly  have  not  had  experience  enough  to 
confidently  deny  the  allegation  of  your  Arkansas 
neighbor,  but  still  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Le  Conte  is  worthy  of  attention  in 
this  State,  where  its  behavior  may  not  be  the 
same  as  reported  from  Arkansas.  Eastern  reports 
generally  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Le  Conte  has  a 
high  degree  of  blight  resistance  as  compared  with 
other  varieties. 

Chestnuts  for  Stock. 

To  the  Editor :  Are  chestnuts  good  food  for 
pigs  and  cattle,  etc.?  Is  it  advisable  to  enclose 
trees  and  would  irrigation  benefit  them?  Would 
the  nuts  remain  good  for  some  time  after  gather- 
ing? Are  trees  in  foliage  the  year  round,  and 
how  long  before  they  are,  bearing  nuts? — J.  S.  A., 
Los  Angeles. 

Chestnuts  are  good  food  for  stock,  particularly 
for  pigs,  and  the  nuts  would  keep  for  a  long  time 
after  gathering.  The  trees  are  not  evergreen. 
Whether  they  would  do  well  in  any  locality  which 
you  have  in  mind  and  bear  well  are  things  which 
you  have  to  determine  by  experience.  As  a  rule, 
chestnut  trees  are  not  profitable,  taking  California 
as  a  whole.  Some  varieties,  like  the  Japanese, 
come  into  bearing  very  early,  sometimes  from 
three  to  five  years;  other  varieties  sometimes  take 
twice  as  long,  and  we  know  of  many  large  trees 
which  have  never  yet  borne  a  satisfactory  crop. 


Hollyhock  Disease. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  hollyhock 
leaf  that  has  some  disease.  Will  you  please  in- 
form me  through  the  Query  column  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  trouble 
and  the  remedy? — Subscriber,  Madison. 

The  leaves  show  the  so-called  "hollyhock  dis- 
ease." which  consists  of  rust  patches  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  which  soon  become  punctures. 
It  is  caused  by  the  fungus  puccinia  mal vaeearum 
—closely  allied  to  the  rust  of  grain.  It  can  be 
controlled  by  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  often  checked  or  reduced  by  picking  0ff 
affected  leaves.  As  the  season  advances  and  t In- 
air  becomes  drier  it  is  less  aggressive  and  may  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  blooming. 

Walnut  Leaves  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  the  leaves  dropping 
from  my  English  walnuts.  Some  of  these  trees 
are   sunburnt.    There   is   plenty   of   moisture  — 


gravelly  soil  about  16  feet  deep.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?— II.  D.  M.,  Hooker. 

You  can  do  nothing  but  cut  back  the  trees  if 
the  leaves  all  fall  off,  and  wait  to  see  whether  the 
tree  has  strength  enough  to  grow  a  new  crop.  Cut- 
ting back  is  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  evap- 
oration until  the  roots  can  catch  up.  Their  chance 
of  doing  so  is  increased  by  reducing  their  burden. 

Consult  the  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  send  you  a  little  soil  out 
of  my  one-year-old  pear  orchard  so  that  you  can 
advise  me  what  1  can  do  to  improve  its  fertility. 
The  trees  are  fairly  thrifty,  but  as  fruit  growing 
is  my  pleasure  I  wish  to  make  it  a  model  orchard 
and  add  whatever  it  requires  of  nitrogen,  humus, 
etc.,  immediately  so  as  to  increase  the  growth  for 
this  summer.  I  am  now  plowing  under  vetch  in 
it,  but  this  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  little  trees 
this  year.  I  wish  to  apply  an  artificial  fertilizer 
immediately  around  the  trees  and  spade  it  under 
so  they  will  derive  immediate  benefit  for  this  sum- 
mer. Next  winter  I  intend  to  put  manure  around 
them  and  cultivate  about  every  other  month. — Be- 
ginner, Imperial. 

Careful  experimenting  with  fertilizers  will 
teach  you  more  than  analysis  would  do.  because 
the  behavior  of  the  tree  under  various  conditions 
tells  you  more  than  a.  chemist  possibly  could.  Be- 
sides, we  are  quite  of  the  conviction  that  on  your 
good  soils  young  fruit  trees  should  not  be  pushed 
beyond  the  growth  which  they  would  naturally 
make  with  a  regular  and  adequate  moisture  sup- 
ply. We  should,  therefore,  be  careful  about  usini; 
fertilizers  on  young  trees,  either  in  the  summer  or 
in  the  winter.  When  they  come  to  bearing  age 
and  yield  large  crops  of  fruit,  that  is  another 
question.  Any  California  soil  which  will  not  grow 
young  fruit  trees  thriftily  should  not  be  used  for 
orchard  purposes. 


JOHNSON  GRASS  AND  HOW  IT  GROWS. 

(Continued  From  Page  881.) 

from  maturing  in  some  places.  It  will  be  noted 
that  a  field  may  be  pastured  many  years  and 
nothing  else  done  to  it,  the  grass  will  be  alive  each 
year  with  very  small  rootstocks,  which  in  time  by 
plowing  deep  and  neglect  in  cultivation  the  pest 
will  again  assert  its  mastery.  The  vitality  of  this 
pest  is  such  that  it  will  grow  a  very  small  root- 
stock  even  if  there  is  no  bloom.  Instead  of  alfalfa, 
oats  or  barley  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  then  the 
land  may  be  pastured  or  the  "rain  cut.  This  then 
may  be  cleaned  up  by  summer  fallow,  plowing 
frequently  and  cross-plowing  as  often  as  the  root- 
stock  sends  up  growth  above  ground.  With  care 
ful  cultivation  after  this  treatment,  all  pasture 
and  meadow  land  will  be  ready  for  any  crop.  But 
in  cornfields,  vineyards,  orchards,  etc..  the  fre- 
quent ordinary  cultivation  of  these  crops  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  will  also  keep  this  pest  in 
check,  but  this  cultivation  must  not  cease  unless 
it  is  followed  by  hand  work.  This  is  best  done 
with  a  sharp  wide  blade  hoe.  The  grass  should 
be  cut  just  below  the  crown,  so  as  to  get  below  the 
tertiary  root,  if  any  has  started.  This  is  not  slow 
work  and  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old  plan 
of  digging  it  out. 

Kach  condition  of  field  and  soil  must  be  met 
with  an  understanding  of  the  peculiar  condition. 
In  a  word,  treat  the  growth  of  Johnson  grass 
above  ground  as  you  would  a  potato  vine  if  you 
desired  to  destroy  the  formation  of  new  potatoes, 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  plants  : 
Johnson  grass  is  a  pestiferous  plant  in  cultivated 
fields,  the  potato  is  a  beneficent  plant.  The  en- 
vironment of  the  former  is  that  of  an  uncultivated 
plant:  of  the  latter.  Ihal  of  the  garden  and 
kitchen.  While  botanically  their  methods  of 
growing  are  alike  and  the  destruction  depends 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  Johnson  grass  will  re- 
sist destruction  much  longer  than  the  potato. 
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Horticulture. 


LIMITATION  OF  BUD  SELECTION. 

While  the  present  disposition  to  select  buds  for 
propagation  from  trees  of  the  best  type,  etc.,  is 
fortunate  and  promising,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  has  limitations  when  it  comes  to  securing 
fruit  of  a  definite  form  is  concerned.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Wright,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  tells 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  about  a  careful  effort  to 
secure  York  Imperial  apples  of  uniform  symmetry. 

Of  all  varieties  of  apples  commercially  grown, 
the  York  Imperial  probably  has  the  greatest  tend- 
ency to  produce  fruits  of  irregular  shapes.  So 
great  is  this  tendency  and  so  great  may  be  the 
variation  that  the  question  of  box  packing  this 
variety,  if  it  should  ever  be  attempted,  would 
prove  a  difficult  proposition  under  the  present 
standards.  It  is  the  one  undesirable  quality  of 
this  otherwise  very  excellent  commercial  variety 
for  the  sovithern  section  of  the  apple  belt.  So 
striking  is  this  peculiarity  that  attempts  were 
early  made  in  the  Sount  Mountain  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  this  variety  originated,  to  secure 
by  bud  selection  a  race  of  trees  which  would  bear 
more  uniform  fruit. 

The  orchards  of  Tyson  Brothers,  in  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  are  notable  examples  of 
consistent  efforts  by  private  parties  to  improve  a 
strain  of  a  variety  of  apples  by  bud  selection. 
Twelve  years  ago  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
large  commercial  orchard  of  the  variety  named 
above,  but  recognized  the  desirability  of  having 
the  fruit  as  uniform  in  shape  as  possible.  They 
already  had  a  small  bearing  orchard  of  this  va- 
riety, and  in  this  orchard  two  trees  stood  out 
prominently,  not  only  on  account  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  their  fruit,  but  also  for  their  unusual  pro- 
ductiveness. It  was  decided  that  all  future  plant- 
ings should  be  propagated  from  these  two  indi- 
viduals. Not  being  willing  to  trust  this  important 
work  to  other  hands,  they  grew  their  own  stock 
in  their  own  nurseries  and  planted  in  all  about 
8000  trees. 

This  young  orchard  bore  its  first  crop  of  con- 
sequence last  fall  (1909).  and  the  result  showed 
all  sorts  of  variations  so  far  as  uniformity  of 
shape  of  fruit  is  concerned.  As  to  fruitfulness,  it 
is  too  early  to  determine  the  results.  The  par- 
ticular tree  from  which  these  specimens  were 
taken  bore  2%  barrels  of  first-class  fruit  last  fall 
when  only  nine  years  old.  The  orchard,  however, 
has  had  the  best  of  care,  is  ideally  located,  and 
whatever  excess  in  aggregate  yield  this  orchard 
may  have  shown  over  similar  orchards  from  un- 
selected  buds  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to 
superior  orchard  management.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  majority  of  the  trees  bore 
heavily  there  was  great  variation  in  this  tendency 
with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  trees,  under 
seemingly  identical  conditions,  which  bore  little  or 
no  fruit.  It  will  take  a  series  of  seasons  to  de- 
termine what  advantage,  if  any,  was  gained  so  far 
as  fruitfulness  is  concerned,  and  since  there  are 
do  check  orchards  of  unselected  trees  under  iden- 
tical conditions,  it  can  never  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. So  far  as  uniformity  of  fruit  is  concerned 
the  selection  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  with- 
out avail. 

The  failure  of  bud  selection  in  many  instances 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  too  little  attention 
is  given  the  selection  of  the  parent  and  its  rela- 
tion to  its  environment.  That  one  Baldwin  tree 
bears  a  large,  highly-colored  apple  and  another 
bears  a  small,  dull-colored  one  may  or  may  not  be 
the  result  of  a  difference  in  external  conditions, 
such  as  food  supply,  light,  moisture,  etc.,  even  in 
the  same  orchard.  The  only  certain  way  to  de- 
termine this  is  by  testing.  If  the  desired  charac- 
teristics are  transmitted  to  a  number  of  offspring 
grown  under  varying  conditions,  then  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  they  will  always  be.  If  not,  bud 
selection  from  that  tree  is  useless.  In  practice, 
however,  bud  selection  should  not  be  abandoned 
as  a  means  of  improving  varieties.  It  can  do  no 
harm,  and  may  result  in  much  good. 


question.  Can  it  produce  a  red  apple  with  the 
high  bright  color  and  finish  of  the  mountain  red 
apple,  for  instance?  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Rodgers  of  Watsonville  is  inaugurat- 
ing an  extensive  series  of  experiments  with  eleven 
or  more  varieties  of  red  apples  from  the  Eastern, 
Northwestern  and  Middle  Western  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  recently  has  been  the  recipient 
of  most  of  the  grafts  for  these  species.  The  fruit 
of  one  of  these  varieties  was  recently  shown  in 
the  window  of  the  Commercial  League,  Mr. 
Rodgers  having  brought  in  three  Stayman  Wine- 
sap  red  apples  for  display  purposes.  This  apple  is 
grown  extensively  in  the  Northwest,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Hood  River  valley,  Oregon,  the  three 
Stayman  Winesaps  now  on  display  being  sent  to 
Mr.  Rodgers  by  F.  H.Stanton,  a  prominent  fruit 
grower  of  Hood  River  City.  None  of  this  variety 
are  grown  in  the  Pajaro  valley. 

Commissioner  Rodgers'  purpose  in  his  proposed 
experiment  is  to  find  out  whether  a  choice,  first- 
class,  large-sized,  highly  colored  red  apple  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  this  valley,  and  if  these  tests 
are  successful  it  may  be  possible  that  .the  growers 
of  this  valley  may  have  an  apple  that  can  be  mar- 
keted earlier  than  the  Newtown  Pippins  or  the 
Bellefleurs  now  are.  The  successful  culmination 
of  these  experiments  will  mean  not  only  a  longer 
season,  but  an  increased  market  for  the  Pajaro 
valley  orehardists.  Some  of  the  red  apple  varie- 
ties which  Commissioner  Rodgers  intends  to  ex- 
periment this  season  by  a  system  of  top  grafting 
are  the  Stayman  Winesap.  Delicious,  King  David, 
Senator,  Ben  Hur.  Champion,  Imperial  Red  June, 
Giant  Jenaton,  Black  Ben  and  others.  None  of 
these  varieties  are  at  present  grown  in  the  Pajaro 
district. 


CAN  THE  COAST  PRODUCE  A  GOOD  RED 
APPLE? 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Weight,  of  Los  Angeles. 


Of  course  the  coast  district  of  California  does 
produce  a  red  apple  that  is  good,  but  can  it  pro- 
duce an  apple  that  is  a  good  red?    That  is  the 


No  need  to  worry  any  more  about  lack  of  rain 
in  California,  and  no  need  to  employ  professional 
rainmakers  in  time  of  drouth.  "Every  man  can 
be  his  own  rainmaker,"  says  the  scientist,  and  he 
even  tells  how  it  can  be  done  and  docs  not  charge 
a  cent  for  it,  either.  He  does  not  say  in  his  com- 
munication to  me  just  what  amount  of  rain  can 
be  produced  nor  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
chemicals  that  are  to  produce  it.  I  am  wondering 
if  every  man  can  have  the  rainfall  on  just  his  own 
lands,  kept  within  bounds,  as  it  were,  or  will  the 
neighboring  rancher  get  some  of  the  benefit.  It 
would  be  a  mighty  fine  thing  all  right  if  it  would 
work  out,  and  it  sounds  as  though  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  paying  for  irrigation  water.  How- 
ever, the  making  of  rain  in  this  case  is  intended 
as  a  check  to  the  ravages  of  Jack  Frost,  and  the 
citrus  country  might  be  divided  into  districts,  each 
having  its  official  rainmaking  station  from  which 
the  chemicals  could  be  loosened  in  time  of  need. 

All  this  may  sound  facetious,  and  is  intended 
as  a  pleasantry,  but  I  disclaim  any  desire  to  ridi- 
cule any  theories  advanced  by  my  friend  of  retorts 
and  tubes.  The  scientist  does,  however,  admit 
that  so  far  his  conclusions  are  based  entirely  upon 
theory,  but  says  they  are  chemical  truths  that  can 
be  demonstrated.    I  will  give  his  own  words: 

"It  was  once  believed  that  the  presence  of 
minute  particles  of  solid  matter  in  the  air  was 
necessary  to  the  initiation  of  condensation  of 
water  vapor  in  the  air,  but  the  well  known  free- 
dom of  rainwater  from  these  impurities  seemed 
to  refute  the  supposition. 

"It  is,  however,  a  well  established  fact  that 
electric  discharges  in  the  air  cause  the  union  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  makes  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids  and  which  in  turn  unites  with  the 
ammonia  always  present  in  the  air  to  form  nitrite 
and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  These  compounds  dis- 
seminated in  infinitesimal  particles,  being  deli- 
quescent, begin  at  once  to  abstract  the  moisture 
even  from  an  unsaturated  atmosphere,  forming 
well  defined  nuclei  of  rain  drops.  It  is  believed 
that  these  deliquescent  particles  are  the  natural 
nuclei  of  condensation  of  water  vapor  into  rain. 

"Indeed  rain  water,  though  minus  the  afore- 
mentioned solid  particles,  is  found  to  contain  nitric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and  it  is 
therefore  considered  possible  that  they  may  be 


artificially  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  in- 
duce precipitation  in  time  of  threatened  danger 
from  frosts. 

"The  latent  heat  of  steam  being  536  thermal 
units,  the  heat  produced  in  the  condensation  of 
water  vapor  necessary  to  induce  a  half  inch  of 
rainfall  on  a  single  acre  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  300.000.000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  20 
degrees  F. 

"Cold  air  is  more  likely  to  be  nearly  saturated 
with  moisture  than  warm  air;  hence  in  time  of 
threatened  destruction  of  the  citrus  or  other  crops 
it  might  be  possible  to  attain  the  desired  increase 
in  the  temperature  far  more  cheaply  than  is  the 
ease  at  present  by  the  use  of  fire-pots,  and  this 
could  be  done  by  artificially  inducing  the  con- 
densation of  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

"While  the  heat  produced  by  burning  oil  or 
other  fuel  tends  to  rise,  and  is  thus  lost  as  fast  as 
it  is  made,  the  heat  that  is  produced  by  chemicals 
will  return  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  and 
thus  the  air  will  be  tempered  with  lasting  effect. 

"This  is  a  stupendous  proposition  and  one  that 
will  probably  not  be  accepted  at  once.  Every  ad- 
vanced thought  is  likely  to  be  met  with  ridicule 
when  promulgated,  every  great  invention  or  dis- 
covery must  bear  with  the  witticisms  of  the  skep- 
tics, and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  general  pub- 
lic will  recognize  or  appreciate  the  dignity  and 
promise  of  this  suggestion  in  proportion  to  its 
possibilities.  They  will  say  that  it  is  theoretical 
and  visionary,  and  while  the  practical  has  an 
overshadowing  value,  the  practice  that  is  guided 
by  true  science  is  the  practice  that  wins." 


I  suppose  if  rainmaking  stations  were  estab- 
lished for  each  locality  that  each  grower  to  benefit 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  expense,  but  1  do  not  see  how  he  Could  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  nor  do  I  see  how  the  rain- 
maker could  cut  the  delinquent  off  so  that  he 
would  not  benefit  from  the  work  that  he  refused 
to  pay  for.  If  there  could  be  any  way  out  of  this 
and  the  scheme  could  be  patented.  I  can  see  where 
some  of  the  larger  fruit  organizations  that  have 
plenty  of  money  in  the  treasury  could  protect  their 
own  groves  and  let  nature  take  its  course  with  the 
others. 


It  is  of  course  necessary  to  move  the  great  citrus 
crop  of  California  in  a  continuous  and  steady 
stream,  or  prices  would  be  jumping  up  and  down 
like  corn  in  a  popper.  If  all  started  to  ship  when 
the  market  was  good  and  cars  enough  could  be 
obtained  to  carry  the  fruit,  the  good  conditions 
would  immediately  become  bad,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  all  stopped  shipping  when  prices  were 
low  they  would  immediately  rise.  Market  condi- 
tions are  erratic  and  depend  upon  no  one  knows 
what.  With  indications  all  pointing  one  way  the 
tide  often  goes  the  other.  Two  years  ago  the  May 
market  was  the  best  of  the  year,  while  last  season 
the  prices  were  the  lowest  in  May  than  for  any 
period  during  the  season.  There  was  a  reason  for 
this,  and  that  reason  was  the  heavy  supply  of  fruit, 
but  as  not  many  men  realized  what  a  great  amount 
of  fruit  we  had  last  year  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  there  were  many  growers  holding  their 
navels  for  the  May  market.  This  year  with  a  short 
crop  the  May  market  promises  to  be  the  highest 
in  years,  and  the  fruit  is  about  all  gone.  All  this 
is  brought  to  mind  by  talk  with  a  Olendora  grower 
last  week.  He  had  no  interest  in  the  present  high 
prices,  his  fruit  having  gone  long  ago  upon  the 
advice  of  his  association  manager,  who  had  to  have 
somebody's  fruit  to  pack.  He  was  finding  no  fault' 
with  the  system,  but  was  simply  bemoaning  his 
luck.  Indeed,  no  one  can  pick  out  a  time  when 
prices  are  sure  to  be  high,  and  the  early  shipper 
hits  it  as  often  as  the  man  who  holds  late  and 
has  the  added  advantage  of  avoiding  the  drops 
and  deterioration  of  the  fruit  and  usually  gets  out 
of  paying  the  extra  rates  for  refrigeration.  I 
once  heard  a  packinghouse  man  say  that  $1.50 
f.  o.  b.  in  February  was  better  than  $2  in  May.  so 
those  who  got  fair  prices  early  are  not  so  badly 
off  after  all,  though  they  cannot  help  wishing  that 
they  had  fruit  to  go  on  a  market  like  the  present 
one. 

The  planting  of  new  lemon  acreage  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  raising  of  the  railroad  rates  on 
lemons  from  California  to  the  coast,  and  unless 
the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  in  favor  of  the  growers  very  few  people  will  be 
found  with  the  courage  to  set  out  new  groves.  At 
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[east  that  is  the  present  feeling,  and  to  my  own 
knowledge  many  men  who  thought  of  going  into 
lemons  have  either  been  discouraged  altogether  or 
are  holding  back  until  a  ruling  is  made.  Possibly 
it  may  be  found  that  even  with  the  added  freight 
of  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds  the  lemon  industry 
will  thrive.  Personally  I  have  always  thought 
lemons  were  a  good  proposition  in  the  right  lo- 
cality. Lemons  are  no  longer  a  luxury  and  the 
demand  will  increase  as  the  years  go  on,  and  it 
may  be  found  that  we  can  compete  with  the  for- 
eigner at  present  rates.  One  great  danger  seems 
to  be  the  general  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country  over  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff  bill,  and  if 
the  protests  now  raised  increase  in  volume  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  may  feel  obliged 
to  reconsider  the  action  taken  last  fall  and  cause 
a  general  revision  to  be  again  made.  If  this  is 
done  it  is  almost  certain  that  lemons  will  suffer, 
not  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  protection  ac- 
corded them,  but  because  the  railroad  companies 
saw  fit  to  demand  a  portion 'of  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  grower  and  which  was  not  at  all  intended 
for  them,  and  in  the  face  of  the  raise  in  rates  Con- 
gress could  do  nothing  less  than  place  the  duty 
back  to  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  foreign  importa- 
tions. Already  some  alarm  is  felt,  and  Congress- 
man Needham  voices  this  alarm  in  a  letter  to  a 
prominent  fruit  man  here  in  California  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  states  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there 
will  he  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  it  be- 
hooves I  he  growers  of  California  to  plant  more 
groves  at,  once  in  order  that  it  may  be  pointed  out 
to  the  fathers  at  Washington  that  these  groves 
were  planted  in  good  faith  on  the  strength  of  the 
increased  duly  and  also  to  carry  out  the  promises 
made  to  Congress  that  with  such  a  law  the  lemon 
acreage  would  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
finally  drive  the  foreign  lemon  from  our  shores 
and  to  make  our  own  produce  actually  cheaper  to 
the  consumer  through  the  very  quantity  we  would 
be  able  to  supply  him. 


The  Field. 


A  STUDY  OF  WHEAT  VARIETIES. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Danielson  gives  the  Denver  Feld  and 
Farm  a  study  of  wheat  varieties  which  involves 
California  historically  in  the  development  of  the 
Defiance,  which  from  the  time  of  its  introduction 
in  the  latter  seventies  took  a  strong  hold  as  a  rust 
resistant  variety  in  the  southern  coast  counties. 
Mr.  Danielson  speaks  of  this  variety  and  makes 
interesting  suggestions  also  of  ways  in  which 
strange  heads  come  into  fields  of  recognized  kinds. 
It  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  to  carry  the  writer's 
suggestions  into  field  observations  while  the  crop 
is  ripening.   Mr.  Danielson 's  account  is  as  follows: 

How  Strange  Varieties  May  Come  In. — Many  of 
our  old-time  Colorado  growers  of  standard  smooth 
or  beardless  Defiance  wheat  have  been  greatly  an- 
noyed in  some  years  to  find  their  fields  badly 
mixed  'with  bearded  sorts,  which  not  only  looks 
bad  but  cuts  down  the  quality.  It  is  sometimes  a 
puzzle  to  know  where  all  this  came  from.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  threshing  machine 
for  bringing  it  onto  the  place  from  the  neighbors, 
but  as  they  grow  "the  same  sort  of  wheat  there  are 
other  reasons.  Once  a  lot  of  strange  bearded 
wheat  was  brought  into  the  country  in  second- 
hand sacks  from  some  other  section.  Now  the 
Durum  wheat  and  the  Turkey  Red  are  pretty  well 
distributed  and  are  the  fertile  cause  of  mixed 
wheats.  About  the  best  thing  to  do  when  this  hap- 
pens is  to  go  through  the  field  and  pick  a  sackful 
of  ears  of  the  right  sort  and  start  a  seed  plot.  We 
know  now  that  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  idea 
of  changing  seed  for  the  change  alone  as  was 
once  though  to  be.  The  sort  which  has  done  well 
on  a  farm  and  become  used  to  the  soil  and  climate 
is  usually  the  best  one  to  stick  to. 

Another  Way  of  Intrusion.— There  is  another 
cause  for  the  origin  of  bearded  wheats  in  a  field 
of  a  smooth  sort,  however,  which  every  farmer  has 
noticed  but  has  been  unable  to  explain  exactly, 
hut  which  observation  and  the  recent  knowledge 
of  plant  breeding  and  the  workings  of  Mendel's 
law  have  made  clear.  This  happens  with  us  about 
once  or  twice  every  ten  years,  and  sometimes 
ofNmer,  and  is  due  to  natural  cross-fertilization  in 


the  field  between  similar  beardless  plants,  with 
the  result  that  in  two  or  three  years  afterward  the 
field  is  full  of  bearded  sorts  which  steadily  be- 
come more  numerous.  This  may  seem  a  paradox, 
but  it  is  not  much  of  a  puzzle  after  all.  It  is  a 
ease  where  the  like  produces  unlike.  In  some 
seasons  it  happens  that  at  the  flowering  time  of 
the  wheat  a  hot  wind  or  a  combination  of  other 
peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  blast  or  wither 
the  anthers,  the  pollen  or  male  part  of  the  flowers 
at  the  tips  of  the  ears,  while  the  stigma  or  female 
part  is  still  receptive  or  ready  for  business,  which 
are  frequently  fertilized  by  the  dust-like  pollen 
floating  about  from  other  plants  when  the  flowers 
open  in  the  morning.  Thus  two  different  sorts 
may  combine,  although  they  often  fertilize  them- 
selves with  their  own  pollen.  Even  without  the 
destruction  of  the  anthers  in  some  years  natural 
cross-fertilization  takes  place  more  readily  than 
in  others  for  some  unknown  reason.  In  crossing 
different  varieties  artificially  it  has  also  been  no- 
ticed that  a  certain  cross  may  take  easily  in  one 
season,  and  be  quite  impossible  the  next  one  or 
two,  although  made  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Now  two  plants  looking  exactly  alike  may  be 
crossed  and  yet  the  progeny  or  offspring  may  be 
quite  different  from  the  parents,  and  become  true 
hybrids  in  a  sense.  We  say  that  a  latent  or  hidden 
character  in  one  plant  could  not  show  up  until  it 
had  found  the  missing  link  in  the  other.  Thus  sup- 
pose the  beards  in  wheat  need  two  things:  A  and 
B,  in  order  to  be  beards  at  all,  or  A  plus  B  equal 
beards.  One  plant  has  A  but  can  grow  no  beards, 
the  other  plant  has  B  and  is  in  the  same  fix.  But 
now  let  these  two  plants  get  together  in  the  way 
indicated  and  their  children  will  show  all  kinds  of 
whiskers.  Experiments  have  shown  that  if  enough 
plants  of  any  sort  of  beardless  wheat  are  crossed 
or  interbred  a  few  bearded  plants  will  show  up. 
This  is  what  happens,  and  in  the  case  of  Defiance 
wheat  the  beards  are  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  much  harder  grains  also.  Not  only 
beards,  but  some  half  dozen  other  sorts  of  off-type 
plants  invariably  appear  by  intercrossing  this 
wheat,  one  of  the  interesting  types  being  a  red 
chaff,  bearded  sort  with  small  red  grain. 

A  Course  of  Degeneration. — Thus  a  farmer  is 
not  always  to  blame  because  his  grain  goes  to 
pieces  and  becomes  mixed.  Now  another  natural 
law  gets  to  work  and  makes  the  matter  worse  as 
the  years  go  by.  If  one-fourth  of  the  produce  of 
a  cross  shows  beards  it  means  that  still  another 
fourth  will  show  beards  the  next  year  which  are 
not  apparent  the  first  year,  and  so  on,  because 
beards  are  of  recessive  character.  The  way  it 
works  out  is  that  if  a  few  cross-breds  were  started 
in  a  field  of  pure-type  wheat  and  that  these  were 
undesirable  types  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
get  rid  of  them,  if  grown  long  enough  nearly  half 
the  field  would  in  time  consist  of  mixed  stuff. 
Sometimes  this  law  has  been  a  factor  in  the  actual 
improvement  of  our  varieties,  but  is  more  often 
the  cause  of  degeneration  or  running  out.  It  is 
one  way  nature  has  of  adapting  a  variety  to  the 
conditions  and  which  has  sometimes  falsely  been 
laid  to  the  acclimatization  of  varieties,  because 
the  law  holds  good  not  only  for  beards  and  mixed 
types,  but  for  many  invisible  factors  affecting  the 
yield. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Defiance. — Before  closing  I 
want  to  give  a  little  resume  of  the  history  of  Colo- 
rado's  most  famous  wheat.  The  mother  of  De- 
fiance traces  back  to  southern  England  and  was 
originated  by  F.  F.  Hallett  of  Brighton  in  the 
sixties.  He  is  the  man  who  first  used  the  word 
pedigree  as  applied  to  wheat.  The  mother  was  a 
decided  club-shaped  type  with  pretty  red  grain, 
somewhat  soft,  and  Hallett  called  it  the  Golden 
Drop.  It  was  quite  popular  in  England,  but  never 
amounted  to  much  either  in  this  country  or  Aus- 
tralia. From  England  it  went  to  Canada,  where 
a  man  named  Pringle  got  it  as  the  Canada  Club. 
The  father  of  Defiance  was  a  Dutchman  from  Ger- 
many, and  rather  soft  at  that,  but  white.  It  came 
from  Hamburg,  from  whence  lots  of  wheat  emi- 
grated in  those  days.  It  had  a  long,  coarse  broad 
head,  a  big  white  berry  and  a  rank  growing  con- 
stitution with  good  ability  to  stand  on  its  feet. 
Good  old  White  Hamburg  has  long  since  been 
dead  and  buried  to  cultivation,  at  least  under  that 
name,  but  was  largely  grown  on  the  Pacific  slope 
during  the  early  days  of  cereal  culture  there.  Go 
into  almost  any  unselected  field  of  Defiance  today 
and  you  will  find  reversions  to  both  its  Pa  and  Ma 
Prin»le  was  one  of  the  first  and  earliest  plant 


breeders  in  America  who  knew  his  business.  He 
learned,  as  the  ancients  of  old,  by  traveling  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  those  who  knew.  Among  them  were 
Kirtland  and  Gray.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  then  promi- 
nent seedsmen  of  New  York,  but  who  have  been 
out  of  business  more  than  twenty  years,  dis- 
tributed Pringle 's  creations  and  were  pleased  to 
pay  his  own  price  for  them.  Bliss  himself  named 
most  of  them,  including  Defiance  wheal.  As  late 
as  1882  they  were  advertising  Delia  nee  and  a 
bearded  variety  called  Champlain  at  40  cents  a 
pound.  Hard  times  were  then  on  the  farmers  and 
they  bought  only  small  lots.  When  better  limes 
came  and  when  it  had  been  increased  so  it  could 
be  sold  cheaper,  the  farmers  had  been  doing  some 
propagating  themselves  from  the  pound  lots  and 
the  stuff  did  not  sell.  Large  lots  of  seed  were 
dumped  on  Australia,  where  it  was  the  first  or 
among  the  first  successful  varieties  to  make  a  crop 
at  all  in  that  awful  rusty  and  hot  climate.  Cali- 
fornia also  got  a  good  proportion. 


The  Ornithologist. 


KILLING  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  English  sparrows  and  linets.'  They 
eat  everything  in  my  garden  up  as  soon  as  it 
comes  up.  Can  I  trap  them  or  poisen  them  with- 
out hurting  anything  else  ?  If  so,  how  .'  Header. 
Coronado. 

The  fullest  account  of  sparrow  killing  is  by  Mr. 
Ned  Dearborn,  assistant  in  the  Biological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  which  various  methods  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Prevention  of  Increase. — The  most  effective 
method  of  preventing  the  increase  of  sparrows  in 
a  locality  is  to  destroy  their  nests  at  intervals  of 
10  or  12  days  throughout  the  breeding  season.  Oc- 
casionally they  build  large  covered  nests  in  trees, 
but  as  a  rule  they  build  open  nests  in  bird  houses, 
electric  light  hoods,  cornices,  waterspouts,  and 
similar  places.  While  it  is  often  difficult  to  reach 
nests  with  the  hand,  they  can  usually  be  torn  down 
by  means  of  a  long  pole  having  an  iron  hook  at 
the  tip.  By  a  concerted  and  continued  movement 
to  destroy  every  nest  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  Eng- 
lish sparrows  in  any  locality  may  be  gradually  re- 
duced without  resorting  to  shot  or  poison. 

At  Nests. — The  sparrow's  habit  of  nesting  in 
cavities  can  be  turned  to  account  against  it.  By 
providing  one-room  bird  houses,  or  even  packing 
boxes  or  tin  cans,  and  putting  them  in  trees  or  on 
poles  or  buildings  at  a  height  of  about  10  feet,  the 
birds  may  be  captured  after  dark  with  the  aid  of  a 
long-handled  net.  This  net  should  have  a  deep 
bag  and  a  small  hoop  made  to  fit  the  front  of  the 
boxes  closely.  After  the  net  has  been  quietly 
placed  over  the  entrance,  a  few  raps  on  the  box 
will  send  the  tenant  into  it.  Dilapidated  build- 
ings may  sometimes  be  fitted  up  for  catching 
sparrows  in  this  way,  as  well  as  for  destroying 
their  nests  and  eggs.  An  ordinary  Wooden  box 
may  be  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the  building  over  a 
hole  made  to  admit  the  sparrows.  The  box  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  top  or  upper  part  of  the 
back  can  be  lifted  to  gain  access  to  the  inside. 

Another  box  is  designed  to  be  hung  on  a  build- 
ing or  a  tree.  Its  floor  should  be  about  six  inches 
square  and  its  height  at  the  eaves  about  8  inches. 
The  roof  should  be  hinged  al  the  top  tor  removing 
the  eggs  or  young.  Such  boxes  may  be  built  of 
rough  boards  at  slight  cost.  By  distributing  a 
number  of  them  about  orchards,  shade  trees,  and 
outbuildings,  and  catching  the  sparrows  that 
occupy  them,  or  by  destroying  eggs,  the  work  of 
extermination  may  be  carried  on  at  a  season  when 
other  methods  are  least  effective. 

Baiting. — Preliminary  to  the  following  destruc- 
tive measures,  sparrows  should  be  baited  until 
they  are  attached  to  the  spot  selected  for  their 
execution.  Seeds,  grain,  or  waste  from  the  table, 
if  supplied  regularly,  will  soon  establish  a  feed- 
ing place.  If  a  general  campaign  is  to  be  under- 
taken, enough  such  feeding  places  should  be  main- 
tained to  attract  to  them  practically  all  the 
English  sparrows  in  the  neighborhood.  This  can 
easily  be  done  in  winter  when  food  is  scarce. 
After  thus  baiting  the  sparrows  they  may  be 
|  trapped,  shot  or  poisoned. 

(Continued  oi  Pat/e  387.) 
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Big  Boston:  a  light  green  cabbage  variety  with  light 
brown  tinge  to  the  leaves;  largely  grown  in  the  south  for 
northern  shipments;  forms  a  fine  head,  endures  tempera- 
ture changes  well. 

.May  King:  a  very  early,  quick  heading  variety,  colored 
like  Big  Boston  :  good  for  spring  and  summer  use. 

White  Paris  Cos:  upright  grower,  with  long  head:  needs 
tying  up  for  blanching:  tender  and  crisp,  a  favorite  with 
foreign  residents. 

Improved  Hanson:  heads  round,  very  solid  and  large, 
green  outside  and  white  within:  flavor  fine;  stands  heat 
well:  very  popular  for  house  gardens. 

Prize  Head:  an  early  variety  with  large,  loose  bunch,  re- 
mains tender  and  crisp  through  long  season:  flavor  ex- 
cellent :  very  easily  grown. 

Denver  Market:  early,  tight,  conical  head:  light  green, 
leaves  curled  and  crimped:  crisp  and  tender:  very  slow 
to  go  to  seed. 

New  York  Head :  immense  round  head ;  outer  leaves 
dark  ;  head  white,  crisp,  and  good  flavor:  popular  in  south- 
ern ( lalifornia. 

Black-seeded  Simpson:  a  non-heading  variety,  leaves  al- 
most white  and  very  large:  stands  heat  well. 

Of  these  varieties  the  first  two  named  have  been  the 
main  dependence  of  San  Francisco  market  gardeners  for 
years.  The  Hanson  and  Prize  Head  are  more  used  by 
home  gardeners.  New  York  Head  has  become  widely 
popular  as  "Los  Angeles  Lettuce,"  and  is  a  favorite  in 
the  trade. 

THE  ENDIVE. 
The  Endive. — Ohicoria  endivia. 

French,  chicoree  endive:  (ierman,  endivien  :  Dutch,  an- 
dijvie :  Danish,  endivien;  Italian,  indivia  ;  Spanish,  en- 
divia. 

Though  botanically  a  chicory,  the  endive  in  its  uses  is 
closely  allied  with  lettuce  and  is  chiefly  useful  during  the 
frosty  period  of  the  year,  for  then  its  flavor  is  likely  to 
be  better  than  that  of  lettuce,  because  it  is  able  to  grow 
more  rapidly  with  low  temperatures.  As.  however,  there 
is  so  much  of  California  which  does  favor  rapid  winter 
growth  of  lettuce  the  endive  is  correspondingly  restricted. 
Still  in  localities  with  heavy  rainfall  and  long  stretches  of 
chilly  winter  weather,  the  endive  will  give  good  supplies 
of  salad  material  and  should  be  better  known.  It  is  also 
valuable  as  a  boiled  vegetable  possessing  a  distinctive 
flavor  which  is  generally  acceptable  and  used  in  this  lat- 
ter form  it  is  quite  a  valuable  addition  to  such  plants  as 
Swiss  Chard  and  Spinach. 

As  a  salad  plant  the  value  of  endive  depends  largely 
upon  its  being  properly  grown  and  thoroughly  well 
blanched.  Blanching  induces  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
eating  and  can  probably  be  best  effected  by  bunching  up 
the  leaves  and  tying  with  string  or  raffia,  or  by  spreading 
hay  or  straw  thickly  over  the  plants.  Some  care  must  be 
given  to  the  proper  blanching  of  the  plants,  for  unless  this 
is  successfully  accomplished  endive  is  not  likely  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  plant  is  easy  of  culture,  the  methods  being  essenti- 
ally those  described  for  lettuce,  but  chiefly  sown  in  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  for  use  in  the  rainy  season.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  most  largely  used  in  California  : 

Green  curled:  very  curly,  midrib  whitish,  leaves  finely 
divided. 

White  curled:  yellowish  green,  very  curly  and  attrac- 
tive looking. 

Escarole  or  Batavian  :  leaves  wider  and  thicker,  dull 
green,  a  good  variety  for  boiling. 

Staghorn :  strong- growing,  leaves  curly  but  less  finely 
divided  and  thicker,  also  good  for  cooking. 

MELONS. 

The  Cantaloup  or  Muskmelon. — Cucumis  melo, 

French,  melon  ;  German,  meloue:  Dutch,  meloen  ;  Italian, 
popone;  Spanish,  melon;  Portuguese,  melao. 

The  Watermelon. — Citrullus  vulgaris. 

French,  melon  d'eau  ;  German,  wasser-melone :  Italian, 
cocomero;  Spanish,  sandia;  Portuguese,  melamia. 

From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  eaten  melons  should 
be  classed  with  fruits;  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
grown  they  are  more  closely  related  to  vegetables.  Their 
nearest  botanical  relatives,  also,  are  of  the  vegetable  class. 
They  evidently  cannot  be  excluded  from  this  work  be- 
cause of  their  aspiration  to  rank  with  the  fruits. 

California  is  characteristically  great  for  melons ;  not 


only  for  their  great  size  and  excellence,  but  for  the  long  ] 
l  season  during  which  they  are  available  for  table  use. 
Their  delight  in  interior  heat,  their  tolerance  of  drought, 
their  immense  size,  when  both  heat  and  moisture  combine 
for  their  advancement,  constitute  exceptional  adaptations 
for  semi-tropical  climates,  in  which  they  have  been  famous 
from  the  earliest  times.  California  answers  their  needs  to 
the  fullest  degree,  and  they  have  naturally  attained  great 
local  esteem  and  popularity.  Recently  the  California  can- 
taloup has  figured  Largely  in  the  overland  trade. 

THE  MUSKMELON. 
In  the  United  States  the  terms  "muskmelon"  and  "can- 
taloup" are  interchangeable,  and  in  California  cantaloup 
is  given  the  preference.  Of  the  many  types  of  cantaloups 
which  have  been  defined  by  students  of  melon  classifica- 
tion a  single  one,  known  as  the  Rocky  Ford,  from  the 
place  of  its  large  commercial  development  in  Colorado, 
dominates  all  others,  commanding  nearly  all  the  acreage 
and  constituting  almost  exclusively  the  commercial  pro- 
duction except  that  which  is  especially  grown  for  local 
markets. 

The  muskmelon  has  a  very  wide  range  in  California.  It 
has  greater  taste  for  dry  heat  than  its  relative,  the  cucum- 
ber, but  in  this  respect  it  is  no  rival  of  the  watermelon,  for 
it  will  perish  utterly  under  drought  which  the  Watermelon 
will  survive.  Where  the  muskmelon  has  both  heat  and 
moisture,  it  grown  riotously,  for  a  weight  of  72  pounds 
has  been  reported  from  Fresno.  But  the  muskmelon  will 
not  brook  frost,  nor  will  it  thrive  with  low  temperatures 
even  if  they  are  considerably  above  freezing.  California 
has.  however,  such  a  long  frost-free  period  and  as  degrees 
of  Favoring  heat  arrive  in  differeiri  months  in  differenl 
parts  of  the  State,  there  is  wide  divergence  in  dates  of 
planting  and  of  ripening  of  the  crop.  The  earliest  canta- 
loup district  is  the  Coachella  anil  Imperial  valleys  in  the 
extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  State.  Planting  is  done 
in  February  and  the  crop  shipment  begins  in  May  anil 
reaches  the  Eastern  markets  in  advance  of  the  product  of 
Colorado  and  other  interior  States.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  planting  may  be  in  April  and  the  product  follows 
the  Rocky  Ford  shipments  for  the  later  summer  trade  of 
the  Atlantic  cities,  .lust  what  can  be  profitably  done  at 
different  dales  in  the  Fast  is  not  fully  determined,  bu1  the 
advantage  of  the  very  early  cantaloup  from  California 
seems  unquestioned.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  choos- 
ing different  parts  of  the  State  and  different  varieties  of 
cantaloups,  including  the  "winter  melon'*  class.  Cali- 
fornia can  furnish  the  fruit  from  May  to  December  in  any 
quantities  the  available  prices  make  profitable. 

Garden  Culture. — The  soil  requirements  of  the  musk- 
melon are  quite  like  those  already  described  for  the  cu- 
cumber. Most  of  the  commercial  crop  is  produced  on 
deep,  rich,  warm  loams,  but  heavier  soils  with  good  cul- 
ture may  he  used.  Some  varieties  seem  to  enjoy  a  heavy 
soil  better  than  others.  Preparation  of  the  soil  is  the  same 
as  for  cucumbers,  and  the  same  methods  for  starting 
plants  for  planting  out  as  well  as  for  furnishing  warmth 
and  richness  in  the  hill  may  be  used  in  garden  practice.  In 
the  interior,  on  the  naturally  rich  loams,  not  only  is  the 
culture  devoid  of  all  forcing  devices,  hut  on  moist  river 
bank  or  bottom  soils  the  early  crop  is  sometimes  grown 
without  irrigation.  For-  summer  planting  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  musknielon  supply  late  in  the  fail,  ample 
moisture  is  necessary,  and  a  modification  of  interior  heat 
by  intrusion  of  coast  breezes  is  desirable.  The  late  sum 
mer  product  is  most  easily  grown  in  the  coast  valleys, 
somewhat  protected  from  ocean  winds. 

Field  Culture. — There  are  so  many  ways  of  handling  the 
soil  to  secure  fine  tillage  and  aeration  and  adequate  mois- 
ture without  the  evil  of  surface  flooding  that  it  can  be 
hardly  claimed  that  any  one  routine  is  best.  As  involv- 
ing tillage,  irrigation  by  percolation  and  fertilization, 
which  the  plant  enjoys  under  proper  conditions,  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  condensed  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  R.  II. 
Forbes,  of  the  Arizona  Station,  is  very  suggestive  for  Cali- 
fornia interior  valley  conditions.  The  writer  has  made 
some  additions  from  his  own  observations:  Cantaloups 
are  grown  to  excellent  advantage  on  light  warm  loams 
properly  fertilized  by  the  addition  of  the  organic  matter 
and  nitrogen  in  which  our  desert  soils  arc  usually  defici- 
ent. Heavy  soils  may  also  be  used  for  cantaloup  culture, 
but  are  less  easily  prepared  and  tilled  during  the  progress 
of  flu1  crop.  Old  alfalfa  ground  is  most  excellent  for  can- 
taloup culture,  and  well  rotted  barnyard  manner  is  effec- 
tive. Bermuda  sod  plowed  up  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
without  irrigation  the  preceding  summer  makes  excellent 
cantaloup  ground,  the  intensive  cultivation  necessary  serv- 
ing both  to  benefit  the  crop  and  to  restrain  this  formidable 
weed.  Trash  from  sod-turning  can  be  reduced  by  the  use 
of  a  disk. 

Alkaline  lands  should  be  avoided,  since  soluble  salts  in 
excess,  even  though  insufficient  to  kill  the  plants,  are  com- 
monly believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the 
melons. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SEED  UNO  PUNTS 

Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 


WRITE  IS  FOR  PRICES 


HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet. "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  Meld.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  I5c  each.  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ROSE  MOUND 
NURSERY 

B.  C.  KINLEY  6  SON,  Proprietors 

Growers  and  Importers  of  all  kinds  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubbery. 

No  Irrigation.    Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


MO? 


Before  Buying 
rget  samples  of  our 

Alfalfa 
Seed 

PUREST  AND  BEST 


All  kinds  of  Seeds-Plants-Trees 
C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
44  Jackson  St.        San  Francisco 

SEND    FOR    FREE  CATALOGUE 


Seeds  -  Seeds 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 

Onions,  Tomato  and  Cabbage 

seeds  our  specialty.  Market  gardeners  should 
write  for  prices  In  large  quantities. 

We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants  and  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb.  Writ* 
for  catalog. 


0.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Seed  and  Plant  Growers. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST  — ISSUED  OCTOBER  lit 
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KILLING  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 


[Continued  From  Page  3S6.) 


Tbappinc. — Traps  alone  are  inadequate 
to  exterminate  sparrows,  but  a  reduction 
of  numbers  can  be  effected  by  using  a 
shallow  box  not  less  than  4  feet  square, 
open  on  one  side  and  covered  with  woven 
wire  on  the  other.  One  side  of  this  trap 
rests  on  the  ground,  while  the  opposite 
side  is  supported  by  a  stick  IS  inches 
long.  Near  the  upper  end  of  this  stick 
is  attached  a  long  cord,  and  between  the 
top  of  it  and  the  edge  of  the  trap  is 
placed  a  chip.  By  setting  the  trap  over 
bait  and  pulling  the  cord  from  a  shelter 
ed  point  of  observation  when  a  flock  of 
sparrows  is  beneath  it,  numbers  of  them 
may  be  caught.  Instead  of  the  box  de- 
scribed above,  by  which  the  birds  are 
taken  alive,  an  old  door  or  similar  de 
vice  may  be  employed  as  a  deadfall.  In 
either  case  the  trap  should  be  kept  set 
and  baited  until  the  sparrows  are  not 
afraid  to  go  under  it.  The  best  time  for 
trapping  is  just  after  a  snowstorm,  when 
the  birds  have  been  fasting.  Then,  if 
the  ground  be  cleared  and  chaff  and  grain 
be  put  under  the  trap,  the  birds  will 
crowd  in  and  enable  the  trapper  to  secure 
nearly  all  of  the  local  flock.  If  any  es- 
cape they  will  spread  the  fear  of  traps, 
and  before  long  very  few  of  the  birds  can 
be  induced  to  go  into  one. 

Shooting. — Sparrows  are  accustomed 
to  feed  in  close  flocks,  and  when  thus 
assembled  a  large  number  can  be  killed 
by  a  charge  of  No.  10  shot.  The  best  way 
is  to  scatter  grain  over  long,  narrow  areas 
and  shoot  the  sparrows  at  these  baiting 
places.  Where  sparrows  infest  poultry 
yards,  the  bait  may  be  placed  on  a  hori- 
zontal board,  supported  at  such  an  ele- 
vation that  the  birds  can  be  shot  with- 
out danger  to  the  poultry. 

Utilization  ok  Sparrows  for  Pood. — 
Since  English  sparrows  are  a  pest  and  a 
reduction  of  their  numbers  is  important 
on  economic  grounds,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  birds,  when 
trapped  or  shot,  should  not  be  utilized 
for  food  in  this  country,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  Old  World  for  centuries.  Their 
flesh  is  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  in 
city  restaurants  they  are  often  served 
under  the  name  of  reed  birds. 

Poisoning. — Where  the  use  of  poison  is 
not  prohibited  by  law,  it  may  be  effect- 
ively used  to  reduce  the  number  of  spar- 
rows. Of  the  different  poisons  tested,  the 
most  satisfactory  is  strychnia  sulphate. 
It  is  easily  prepared  and  acts  quickly. 
Wheat  has  proved  to  be  a  good  bait,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  adminis- 
tering the  poison.  The  grain  should  be 
regularly  supplied  at  the  baiting  stations 
until  the  birds  have  become  accustomed 
to  resort  to  the  place.  A  good  time  to 
put  it  out  is  early  morning,  as  the  birds 
are  sure  to  be  hungry  for  breakfast.  The 
capacity  of  the  sparrow's  crop  and  stom- 
ach is  about  30  kernels  of  wheat,  varying 
more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the 
kernels.  In  deciding  the  amount  of 
poisoned  wheat  to  put  out  at  one  time,  it 
is  well  to  estimate  the  number  of  spar- 
rows frequenting  a  feeding  place  and  to 
allow  about  20  kernels  for  each  sparrow. 
Although  two  kernels  of  wheat  coated 
with  the  solution  described  below  have 
been  known  to  kill  a  sparrow,  six  or 
seven  kernels  are  required  to  insure  fatal 
results.  Only  as  much  poison  should  be 
put  out  as  is  likely  to  be  eaten  in  one 
day,  as  exposure  to  moisture  reduces  its 
virulence.  Furthermore,  sparrows  that 
take  less  than  a  fatal  quantity,  or  that 
become  frightened  by  the  death  of  com- 
rades, will  forsake  a  feeding  place  if 
poison  is  kept  there  constantly.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  .supply  unpoisoned 
wheat  after  each  poisoning  until  the  birds 
have  recovered  confidence.  An  import 
ant  advantage  in  having  several  feeding 
grounds  is  that  they  may  be  used  in  rota- 


tion, the  sparrows  forgetting  their  fear 
of  one  while  the  others  in  turn  are  re- 
ceiving poison. 

A  poison  mixture  that  has  proved  very 
effective  is  prepared  as  follows:  Put  one- 
eighth  ounce  of  strychnia  sulphate  into 
three-fourths  of  a  gill  of  hot  water  and 
boil  until  dissolved.  Moisten  1 tea- 
spoonfuls  of  starch  with  a  few  drops  of 
cold  water,  add  it  to  the  poison  solution, 
and  heat  till  the  starch  thickens.  Pour 
the  hot  poisoned  starch  solution  over  one 
quart  of  wheat  and  stir  until  every  kernel 
is  coated.  Small-kerneled  wheat  sold  as 
poultry  food,  if  reasonably  clean,  is  pre- 
ferable to  first  quality  grain,  being  cheap- 
er and  more  easily  eaten  by  the  sparrows. 
A  two  quart  glass  fruit  jar  is  a  good  ves- 
sel to  mix  in,  as  it  is  easily  shaken  and 
allows  the  condition  of  the  contents  to 
be  seen.  If  the  coated  wheat  be  spread 
thinly  on  a  hard,  flat  surface,  it  will  be 
dry  enough  for  use  in  a  short  time.  It 
should  be  dried  thoroughly  if  it  is  to  be 
put  into  jars  and  kept  for  future  use. 
Dishes  employed  in  preparing  poison  may 
be  safely  cleansed  by  washing. 

Tho  poison  should  be  well  scattered,  so 
that  many  birds  may  be  able  to  partake 
at  the  same  time,  since  after  a  few  are 
affected  their  actions  excite  the  suspicion 
of  their  comrades.  Usually  a  few  spar- 
rows get  only  enough  strychnine  to  par- 
alyze them  for  a  few  hours,  after  which 
they  recover.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  visit  the  feeding  places  two  or  three 
hours  after  distributing  poison  to  pre- 
vent such  birds  from  escaping.  It  is  well 
also  to  remove  dead  birds  promptly  to 
avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  those  that 
are  unaffected.  In  northern  latitudes  the 
best  time  to  put  out  poison  is  just  after 
a  snowstorm,  when  other  food  is  covered. 
The  feeding  place  should  be  cleared  of 
snow  and  the  poison  laid  early  in  the 
morning. 

Sparrows  should  be  baited  in  secluded 
places,  safe  from  interruptions  and  where 
doves  and  poultry  are  not  endangered. 
Roofs,  back  yards,  and  unused  poultry 
runs  are  favorable  situations.  Proximity 
to  low  trees,  grape  arbors,  and  similar 
retreats  has  the  advantage  that  sparrows 
go  to  such  places  between  meals,  and 
many  dead  birds  will  be  found  there  well 
away  from  the  bait.  If  undisturbed, 
poisoned  birds  will  usually  be  found  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  where  the  bait  was 
spread,  death  occurring  in  from  3  to  20 
minutes.  Where  doves  or  poultry  are 
likely  to  be  poisoned,  the  sparrows,  after 
being  baited,  may  be  induced  to  feed  in 
small  covered  pens  made  of  coarsely 
meshed  wire  netting  and  having  the  sides 
raised  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
ground.  There  is  practically  no  danger 
that  cats  or  other  animals  will  die  from 
eating  sparrows  that  have  been  poisoned. 
Any  wheat  coated  by  the  above  process, 
which  is  overlooked  by  the  birds,  will  be- 
come harmless  after  a  few  rains. 

Sparrows  can  be  reduced  locally  to  al- 
most any  desired  extent  by  the  methods 
outlined,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  such  reduction  can  be  made  perman- 
ent only  by  systematic  and  continued 
efforts. 


GOPHER  POISON. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  alfalfa, 
some  hogs  and  some  gophers,  also  some 
strychnine  and  carrots.  If  I  put  the 
strychnine  on  the  carrots,  and  endeavor 
to  poison  the  gophers,  and  the  hogs  get 
hold  of  the  poison  will  it  kill  them?  I 
have  heard  that  you  cannot  poison  a  hog. 

F.  D.  W. 

Martinez,  California. 

You  will  find  that  hogs  are  liable  to 
poison  like  any  other  animal,  and  the 
safest  way  to  poison  the  gophers,  while 
the  hogs  are  running  in  the  field,  is  to 
bury  the  poisoned  carrots  very  deeply  in 
the  gopher  hole  and  then  put  a  row  of 
sticks  or  branches  over  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  so  that  the  hogs  cannot  root  around 
and  get  at  the  poisoned  carrots. 


Sunday  School  Teacher — Don't  you 
want  to  be  an  angel,  Tommy? 

Tommy — I  ain't  in  no  hurry;  the  base- 
ball season's  comin'  pretty  soon. — Judge. 


FOR  SALE 

40-ln.  Bronson  Pitta  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Rice  GnKinr,  Best   Seed  {Tenner,  Derrick, 
Forks,   anil   Steam   Hotat,   only   u«nl  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSER, 
Houeut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
(.ROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE:  624  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


••<a>- 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houses 

H.  j.  BRAINERD  &  CO., 
50T  Chamber  ol 

Commerce, 
LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 

Phone  A-4740. 


THE 

Waggoner  Ladders 

(  Patented  ) 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

SINGLE  LADDERS 
FIRE  LADDERS 

Window  Cleaners' 
Ladders 

Fruit  Pickers'  Ladders 

Machinery  Ladders 

Waggoner 
Extension 
Ladder  Co. 

102-108  S.  AURORA  ST. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 

Raised  and  lowered  without 
marring  bnl'dlng 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE 

229  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Are  the  agents  of  the 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Se.id  for  our  Free  60-Page  General  Catalogue,  embracing  ever  thing. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


KnowOU  THE  IDEAL  AMERICAN? 


COMPLETE    PUMPING  OUTFITS 
Write  lor  Details  to  TO  FREMONT  STREET 


San  Francisco 


Peach  and  Apricot 
Growers ! 


A  New  Fruit  Pitting  Machine 

Before  offering  our  fruit  pitting  ma- 
chine (illustrated  above)  for  sale,  years  of 
time,  much  expense  and  long  continued  ex- 
periment in  actual  work  during  the  fruit 
season  were  devoted  to  secure  a  perfect 
outcome.  Every  possible  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  has  been  carefully  studied  anil 
overcome.  There  is  nothing  in  the  path  of 
the  fruit  running  through  the  machine  to 
crush  or  mangle  it  as  it  moves  from  the 
hopper  to  the  revolving  discs  and  thence 
onto  the  trays.  The  feed  is  arranged  to 
adjust  itself  instantly  and  automatically  to 
any  size  fruit  from  cherries  to  the  largest 
apricots  or  peaches. 

Fruit  growers  who  saw  this  machine 
last  season  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
it,  some  declaring  that  it  cuts  and  removes 
the  pit  from  overripe  fruit  even  better 
than  a  hand  pitter.  Fruit  is  often  gathered 
from  the  trees  large,  small,  green,  half- 
ripe  and  over-ripe,  creating  difficulties  in 
cutting  and  pitting  that  have  completed 
discouraged  several  inventors,  but  we  have 
perfected  a  machine  which  handles  peaches 
and  apricots  without  difficulty,  regardless 
of  differences  in  size  or  degree  of  ripeness. 
Each  of  these  machines,  which  are  being 
put  upon  the  market  now  bv  the  Clark 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  of  15  to  20  hand 
pitters,  and  pays  for  itself  several  times 
over  in  one  season  where  much  fruit  Is 
dried.  With  three  or  four  of  them  the 
largest  grower  can  keep  up  with  the 
ripening  of  his  fruit,  and  dry  it  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  result  in  a  maximum  price 
when  sold.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  building  a  perfectly  constructed  ma- 
chine. It  is  all  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
weighs  about  100  lb.  The  illustration  shows 
a  side  view  (the  discharge  spout  beneath 
and  frame  on  which  the  machine  stands 
are  not  shown). 

If  you  have  fruit  to  cut  and  pit.  you  are 
certainly  interested  in  knowing  about  this 
machine.  If  you  desire  to  use  one  or  more 
of  them  this  season  write  at  once,  as  there 
will  be  no  surplus  stock  the  first  year,  the 
machine  having  so  recently  been  perfected 
and  made  ready  for  the  market.  Address 
and  make  remittances  payable  to 

CLARK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

217  Hemic  Untitling, 

122  West  Third  St.,  I, on  Angeles,  Cal. 


Standard  Steel  Line  Post 

If  your  hard- 


Standardized 
for  any  kind  of 
fencing  for 
line  or 
corner  posts 

Suitable 
for  setting 
direct  In 
ground  or 
In  concrete 


ware  dealer 
does  not  carry 
in  stock  write 
us  for  literature 
and  discounts 

for  quantity 


No.  100—  List  Price  60  cts. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
CENTRAL  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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DEVELOPMENT    BOARD  COM- 
PLETES ORGANIZATION. 


The  merger  of  the  three  State  develop- 
ment organizations,  the  California  State 
Hoard  of  Trade,  the  Manufacturers  and 
Producers'  Association,  and  The  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee,  into  the 
California  Development  Board,  which 
was  brought  about  on  the  first  of  the  year, 
was  made  effective  on  April  14th  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  and  ex- 
ecutice  committee: 

Governor  James  N.  Gillett,  president; 
William  J.  Dutton,  first  vice-president; 
Robert  Newton  Lynch,  second  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager. 

The  follow-ing  were  elected  unanimous- 
ly as  executive  committee  members: 
James  N.  Gillett,  Governor  of  California; 
Robert  Newton  Lynch,  of  the  North  of 
the  Bay  Counties  Association;  Judge  N. 
P.  Chipman,  of  Tehama  county;  B.  F. 
Walton,  of  Sutter  county;  Arthur  R. 
Briggs,  of  Fresno  county;  Arthur  F. 
Miot,  of  Tulare  county;  Frank  Wiggins, 
of  Los  Angeles  county;  William  J.  Dut- 
ton, president  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  In- 
surance Company;  Frank  L.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Brown-Walker-Simmons 
Company;  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  president 
of  the  Dohrmann  Commercial  Company; 
Alfred  I.  Esberg,  vice-president  of  M.  A. 
Gunst  &  Co.:  R.  B.  Hale,  treasurer  of 
Hale  Brothers,  Inc.;  Frederick  J.  Koster, 
president  of  the  California  Barrel  Com- 
pany; Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  president 
of  Tillmann  &  Bendel;  John  P.  Irish. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  undertaken 
will  be  the  unification  of  the  various  de- 
velopment and  commercial  bodies  of 
California,  so  that  their  work  can  be  co- 
ordinated for  the  benefit  of  the  State  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  for  the  better  advance- 
ment of  the  localities.  This  subject  will 
be  taken  up  during  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
ties Committee,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City,  Saturday, 
June  4th,  and  every  organization  in  Cali- 
fornia should  be  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  merger  of  the  three  great  State 
organizations  means  much  to  California, 
for  it  will  centralize  the  work  heretofore 
carried  on  separately.  The  members  of 
the  organizations  have  combined  their 
subscriptions  to  the  California  Develop- 
ment Board,  making  a  large  fund  for  de- 
velopment work.  More  than  700  promi- 
nent business  men  of  San  Francisco  are 
active  members,  and  a  campaign  is  now 
on  to  increase  this  number  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  organi- 
zation to  make  a  great  campaign  for 
State  development.  The  exhibit  hall  at 
headquarters  will  be  brought  up  to  the 
highest  standard,  with  every  county  in 
California  represented,  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  permanent  exposition  of  California's 
products  where  all  incoming  visitors  may 
see  it.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
hall  is  now  estimated  at  about  300  a  day. 

Broad  immigration  work  is  contem- 
plated, and  will  be  carried  on  all  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  at  New  York,  where 
incoming  immigrants  will  be  shown  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


CARE  OF  ALFALFA  AFTER 
SEEDING. 


After  the  land  is  prepared  and  the  seeds 
are  once  in,  the  troubles  in  alfalfa  grow- 
ing are  not  over,  as  the  weeds  and  sub- 
sequent cultivation  must  be  attended  to. 
Those  getting  best  results  from  their  al- 
falfa, disk  the  land  in  the  early  spring, 
while  the  ground  is  yet  soft,  otherwise 
clods  are  liable  to  be  torn  up  when  the 
ground  is  too  hard,  and  it  takes  several 
harrowings  to  break  this  down.  The  disk 
plow  should  be  weighted  so  as  to  throw 
the  blades  down  two  or  three  inches,  and 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


R.  M.  TLA  GIF, 
San  Dimas,  California. 


Ballard's  Improved  Hay  Press 


Differs  in  principle  from  all  others. 

Hay  goes  in  and  bales  drop  out  auto- 
matically. 

Five  men  bale  FIFTY  TONS  A 
DAY. 

LIBERAL  TERMS— YOU  can  clear 
the  press  twice  over  before  paying 
for  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

BULLARD  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

CHICO,  CALIF. 


5Jee  [moating  V&lve 

Simple  In  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  Is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  inexpensive  Irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  In  large 
quantities. 

There  Is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  ItUso  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  It  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-Inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  Information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  MITT 
PERFECTION  VV  /\L*m  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2\  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  2)  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock:  is  limited  and  the  price  sutliclently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
*&£2ggg^'    Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  *V  CO.,  Manufacturers  ol 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe.  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  <>  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  <  ill  Tanks— all  Bl/.es.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chnrdlHt  In  one  form  or  limit lu-r  every 
MeuMon.     A  sure   nay   is   to   follow  Ike 

practical  advice   I  surest  Ions,  baaed 

on  thlrty-flve  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  anil 
soils,  method*  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY ! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  ASD  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  Git  EAT  EST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFI'KIt- 
E\T  SECTION'S  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wiekson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  '•Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Hural  Phess: 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  l»V  CHAPTER  HEADINGS! 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  ductlon  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grupe  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond.  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  stuuilanl 
work  was  exhausted  In  a  year  from  its 
appearanee  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliauees  in  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  industry  in  the  world. 

She  of  pane.  OxOV4.  OOU  pases,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  93  THE 
COPY. 
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QUALITY  PIPE 


the  blades  should  be  straight,  so  as  not 
to  cross  cut  onto  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
The  disking  not  only  splits  the  crown  and 
thickens  the  stand,  but  also  loosens  up  the 
soil  and  makes  it  absorb  the  water  and 
permits  the  air  to  go  down  into  the  roots. 
Many  of  the  alfalfa  growers  disk  many 
times,  and  usually  right  after  mowing, 
but  the  most  common  practice  is  to  disk 
once,  and  that  in  the  early  spring.  After 
disking  the  first  time  the  spike-tooth  har- 
row should  be  used,  going  both  ways 
across  the  field,  but  after  the  alfalfa  gets 
older  the  spring-tooth  harrow  is  the  best, 
as  it  breaks  the  ground  up  better  and 
conserves  the  moisture  so  as  to  carry  the 
plants  through  the  dry  months. 

Disking  and  harrowing  also  tend  to  re- 
move the  weeds,  the  bane  of  the  alfalfa 
fields.  Unless  the  weeds  are  checked  the 
alfalfa  will  be  crowded  out  and  the  stand 
practically  ruined.  The  judicious  use  of 
the  harrow  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
grass  is  just  coming  up  will  increase  the 
yield  many  tons. 

;  Care  should  be  exercised  in  cutting 
young  alfalfa,  as  it  is  possible  to  cut  it 
too  close  and  kill  off  the  stand.  Old  al- 
falfa can  bear  many  cuttings  and  very 
close  to  the  roots,  but  young  alfalfa 
should  be  cut  so  as  to  leave  sufficient 
stalks  to  protect  the  roots,  as  the  sun  will 
burn  them  out,  as  they  do  not  extend  very 
far  into  the  soil.  When  the  hay  is  cut  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  on  the  field 
too  long,  especially  if  it  is  full  of  weeds, 
on  account  of  the  hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  the  young  shoots. 

L.  W.  Miller  of  Orland,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  experienced  growers  of  alfalfa 
in  that  section,  recently  gave  his  methods 
for  obtaining  the  wonderful  stand  of  al- 
falfa which  he  had  on  his  place.  His  ten 
acre  field  averaged  30  inches  in  height, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  specimen  of 
alfalfa  field  to  be  seen  in  that  locality. 
His  treatment  was  as  follows:  Early  in 
the  spring  he  disked  two  times,  following 
two  weeks  later  with  a  spring-tooth  har- 
how,  after  which  he  re-seeded  the  bare 
spots  and  cross  harrowed  thoroughly. 
The  result  was  that  this  year  he  had 
four  times  the  tonnage  which  he  received 
last  year.  The  cost  of  this  treatment  for 
ten  acres  was  about  $50,  and  he  estimates 
that  he  will  get  this  back  in  the  first  two 
puttings. 


The  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con- 
vince you  that  it  is 
THE  BEST. 

Ten  Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

ASK  YOUS  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 


UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 


2243  PERALTA  ST. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKXAHD,  CAL. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  hat  save 
money.  Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 
801  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


THE 
WONDER 
WORKER1' 
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V  &  LOW  COST 

IRRIGATION  is  the  great  farm  wonder  of  this  age.  The  idea 
of  irrigation  is  not  new.    The  ancients  used  it  to  advantage. 
But  modern  progress  has  so  developed  the  idea  that  marve 
upon  marvel  is  now  being  worked  in  this  country.    Uncle  Sam 
is  spending  $50,000,000  in  irrigating  his  vast  arid  wastes. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  irrigation  for  the  farmer  today  is  I  H  C 
irrigation.  It  will  transform  an  unprofitable  farm  into  a  paradise 
of  waving  grain  and  juicy,  delicious  fruit  and  abundant  garden 
truck — the  cattle  will  become  sleek  and  plump — and  all  about,  in 
the  home  and  throughout  the  fields,  the  atmosphere  will  be  bright 
and  joyous  with  a  new  prosperity.  I  H  C  irrigation  will  make  a 
farm  that  already  pays  pretty  well,  pay  even  better. 

w  You  can  irrigate  your  own  farm  at  low  cost — with  an  inde- 
pendent, never-failing  system  of  your  own.  Apply  the  newest, 
most  modern  method  to  your  farming. 

Nature  has  given  you  the  water.  It  may  be  ponds  or  run- 
ning streams.  Pump  it  into  your  own  reservoir.  Let  heavy  rain- 
falls fill  your  reservoir  and  have  a  supply  for  the  hard  dry  spell. 
A  reservoir  will  cost  but  little  to  build.  Get  an  I  H  C  gasoline 
engine— it'll  cost  very  little  to  own,  and  then  you  have  your  irri- 
gating system  forever — for  this  powerful  little  engine  doesn't 
know  what  it  is  to  wear  out,  is  always  ready  for  work,  and  will 
pump  unlimited  quantiti.es  of  water  for  you  at  amazingly  little  cost. 

A  type  for  every  problem — all  sizes  for  all  farm  uses — verti- 
cal, horizontal,  stationary  or  portable — engines  on  skids — sawing, 
pumping  or  spraying  outfits.  Also  gold  medal  gasoline  traction 
engines.  Doubles  efficiency  of  farm  machines — operates  grinder, 
alfalfa  cutter,  mill,  separator,  churn,  pump,  thresher,  cider  press, 
etc.    One  day's  wages  of  hired  man  will  run  it  many  days. 

Investigate.  See  local  agent  now  for  catalogue  and  particulars — or 
write  nearest  Branch  House  today. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Spokane. 
Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

k    INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago  USA 

(Incorporated) 


IHC  LINE 

LOOK  FOB  IK  Lfc  C.  TRADE  MM.    II  IS  A  SElL  Of  flCEUEUCt  UO  I  CtlMMTEE  OF  OUUlIt 


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  'SE:^ 

"Anchor**  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 

6hur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "S"  Brand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fru.ll" 
rand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll orStick,  Relined  Lump  and  C'rudeSulphur.   AGENTS  FOB 
"Flcur  de  Soulre"  Extra  Fine.   Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Relinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
OUlce— 624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney.  San  Francisco.  California. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  Cfi63B. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Positively  thi  most  •ffectivo  method  known  for  eliminating 
■  ■  4%  GflDUCDC     burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison, lor  it  Is  absolutely 

If  II   I   %M  rjUrnr.no     saftandactsONLYonpeslithatburrow.  Testsmado  by 
I   ^  _  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualifled  sat- 

U\  1 1  I  |1  SQUIRRELS  isfactlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.  E., Seattle. 
IllhbV  Simple, sefe,effidi»e.  Send  (or  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 

If  not,  write  to  Hltt  Fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Price  84  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box  — prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOsE,  CAL. 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 


7*.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  bow  smal.  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it,  Reliability 
Li   the   characteristic    you    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oldest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.f  with  a 
rerord  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
Ceilen  re. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  p  u  rn  p  B,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrant*  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  ['.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
In  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

(Stock  watering  tanks.    Hlg  stock  on  hand. 

Krult  Hoxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  i  ases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Hoxcs.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Horticultural  Notes. 

The  apricots  in  the  vicinity  of  Capay. 
Yolo  county,  are  selling  for  $20  a  ton. 

.McKown  Bros.,  of  New  York,  are  plant- 
ing a  large  acreage  to  walnuts  near  Wil- 
lows. 

G.  Delatour,  of  St.  Helena,  is  planting 
out  grapevines  in  his  vineyard  so  that  at 
the  present  time  he  has  125  acres  in 
vines. 

The  orange  growers  of  Strathmore. 
Tulare  county,  recently  held  a  meeting 
to  consider  plans  for  erecting  a  packing 
house  at  that  place. 

Messrs.  Miller  &  Wagers,  of  Cloverdalc, 
recently  sold  their  cherry  crop  from  a 
five  acre  tract.  There  is  about  20  tons 
of  cherries  in  the  orchard. 

Orchardists  around  Marysville  are  thin- 
ning their  peaches  at  the  present  time. 
The  Japs  and  Hindoos  who  are  doing  this 
work  are  demanding  $2  a  day. 

Several  large  shipments  of  lemons  have 
been  sent  out  of  Merced  to  Sacramento. 
Merced  made  the  first  shipments  of  lem- 
ons to  the  Sacramento  market  this  year. 

Crop  reports  from  the  San  Jose  Grange 
are  as  follows:  Prunes  two-fifths  of  a 
crop;  cherries  one-half  a  crop;  peaches 
good  crop;  pears  and  apples  average  crop. 

The  rains  which  visited  Placer  county 
last  week  did  very  little  damage  to  the 
berry  crops.  Some  of  the  strawberries 
were  ruined  by  the  soil  washing  into  the 
berries. 

W.  W.  Will  says  that  the  prune  crop 
around  Oroville  will  be  light  this  year 
because  the  rains  came  just  as  the  trees 
blossomed  and  washed  the  pollen  from 
the  trees. 

J.  M.  Wisecarver,  of  Healdsburg,  re- 
ports the  cherry  crop  in  his  district  light 
this  year,  which  is  due  to  the  late  rains 
catching  the  cherries  just  as  they  were 
blossoming. 

Spanish  and  gypsy  berry  pickers  are  be- 
ing imported  into  the  berry  districts  of 
Loomis,  Placer  county.  The  Japanese  re- 
cently struck  for  $2  a  day,  and  the  berry 
growers  would  not  stand  for  it.  hence 
these  importations. 

The  members  of  the  San  Joaquin  Coun- 
ty Table  Grape  Growers'  Association  are 
endeavoring  to  have  a  horticultural  offi- 
cers' station  at  Lodi,  who  will  be  ready 
to  take  care  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  grape  growers  of  that  section. 

The  fruit  conditions  in  Sonoma  county 
are  fairly  good.  The  apple  and  peach 
crop  is  good,  while  the  prune  crop  is  a 
failure  in  some  localities.  Peaches  of  all 
kinds  will  be  plentiful,  while  the  pears 
will  be  about  one-half  a  crop  and  scabby. 

The  reports  that  the  cherry  crop 
around  Auburn  were  injured  by  the  last 
hail  storms  proves  to  be  unfounded,  as 
the  growers  from  that  district  say  that 
there  was  very  little  damage.  Although 
the  cherry  crop  will  be  light,  the  quality 
will  be  very  good. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Mills  is  putting  bug  against  bug  in  his 
attempt  to  rid  Butte  county  of  pests.  The 
yellow  scale  is  infesting  the  orange 
groves  around  Oroville,  and  Mr.  Mills  has 
sent  for  a  species  of  the  wasp  family  to 
eradicate  this  scale. 

The  hot  weather  has  killed  the  aphis 
on  the  cantaloupe  vines  in  the  Imperial 
valley.  The  present  indications  are  that 
the  yield  will  be  very  large  and  that 
prices  will  be  very  high,  as  the  acreage 
planted  to  melons  was  very  small  this 
year  as  compared  to  last. 

Many  of  the  peach  trees,  around  At- 
water  have  been  dying.  On  investigation 
it  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions,   the    warm    days   in    the  early 


spring  causing  a  heavy  flow  of  sap,  which 
was  checked  by  the  sudden  cool  spell, 
which  in  turn  caused  tne  sap  to  sour. 

The  Ashland  Fruit  &  Produce  Associa- 
tion have  recently  sent  out  instructions 
to  growers  about  picking  and  packing  of 
berries.  Strawberries  are  graded  A  and 
B.  "A"  grade  must  be  firm  and  clean, 
with  four  berries  forming  one  row  along 
side  of  cup,  stems  of  all  strawberries  to 
be  about  a  half  inch  long.  All  berries 
are  to  be  delivered  to  warehouses  before 
10  a.  m. 

G.  H.  Hecke,  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Yolo  county,  has  ap- 
pointed H.  C.  Howard,  of  Capay,  and  H. 
.Morrin.  of  Rumsey,  as  inspectors  to  make 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Johnson 
grass,  which  is  menacing  the  horticul 
tural  interests  of  Capay  valley.  These  in- 
spectors will  do  all  iney  can  to  prevent 
the  present  crop  from  going  to  seed  in 
order  to  prevent  its  spreading. 

The  olive  and  citrus  fruits  around  San 
Fernando  were  slightly  damaged  by  the 
recent  warm  weather,  but  the  other  crops 
were  not  hurt  in  any  way.  The  hay  crop 
is  very  large,  and  the  buyers  are  already 
in  the  field,  and  are  offering  $12  or  less 
per  ton  for  the  new  crop.  In  the  Lan- 
kershim  district  there  will  be  a  big  yield 
of  apricots  and  peaches,  but  pears  will  be 
a  little  short  and  Tragedy  prunes  will  be 
a  failure. 


General  Agriculture. 

Ninety-six  acres  of  alfalfa  land  near 
Chico  recently  sold  for  $13,000. 

California  asparagus  is  bringing  from 
$2  to  $2.25  a  crate  in  New  York. 

T.  S.  Parsons,  of  Cloverdale,  recently 
sold  SO  bales  of  hops  at  12c.  a  pound  for 
which  he  had  refused  25c.  last  fall. 

H.  E.  Hoist  Company,  of  Wheatland,  is 
working  on  a  new  hop  machine  which  will 
facilitate  the  picking  of  hops  a  great  deal. 

J.  K.  Adams,  of  Holtville,  has  20  acres 
of  asparagus  which  he  did  not  care  to 
harvest  and  has  turned  his  sheep  into  it. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Sacra 
mento  Valley  Co.  are  having  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  getting  labor  to  thin  out  the 
beets. 

The  farmers  at  Encinal,  Sutter  county, 
are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  gophers,  which  have  caused  leaks  in 
the  drainage  ditches. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  acres  will 
be  planted  in  cotton  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley. About  one-third  of  this  seed  has 
already  been  planted. 

Sonora  wheat  planted  in  the  Imperial 
valley  this  season  is  doing  especially 
well.  F.  M.  Snee  has  40  acres,  which  av- 
erages over  four  feet  in  height. 

The  best  potatoes  in  Tacoma  are  sell- 
ing for  $14  a  ton,  while  the  poorer  grades 
bring  $7  a  ton.  Last  year  at  this  time 
the  best  potatoes  were  bringing  $38. 

The  wheat  crop  prospects  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho  were  never  brighter  than  they  are 
at  present.  The  acreage  sown  to  wheat 
is  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 

The  watermelon  and  cantaloupe  vines 
in  the  Imperial  valley  are  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  watermel- 
ons are  setting  and  developing  rapidly. 

A  large  crop  of  volunteer  grain  will  be 
harvested  this  year  in  Washington.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  of  the  fields  will 
yield  from  12  to  20  bushels  an  acre  in 
wheat. 

An  alfalfa  mill  is  to  be  located  a  few 
miles  south  of  Lodi  for  tne  purpose  of 
grinding  alfalfa  and  making  a  stock  food. 
This  concern  will  be  run  by  the  farmers 
in  that  locality. 

The  Hamilton  Sugar  Company  is  hav- 
ing considerable  difficulty  in  getting  labor 
for  thinning  out  the  beets.  The  Hindoos 
and  Mexicans  are  being  employed  as 
quickly  as  they  show  up.   The  Japanese 


THERE'S  MONEY  IN  CRIMSON  RHUBARB 

BEST   WINTER   FRUIT   ON  EARTH 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's  most  profitable  products. 
We  iniake«this  statementiafterngiving  it  an  actual  test.    We  have  made  a 

study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond 
a  doubt  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  pro- 
duced in  California.  So  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  line  of  growing  and 
marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  crtdlt  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Name  

Address 


To  Eucalyptus  Tree  Planters 

I  have  about  100,000  eucalyptus  trees  in  flats  ready  for 
planting  that  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  over.    Of  this  lot  about 

50,000  are  Globulus,  and 
50,000  are  Rostrata. 

Nearly  all  are  balled  in  moss  which  will  insure  their  growth 
even  if  planted  in  the  summer  in  good  land. 

Price  $12  per  1000  in  small 
lots,  or  $10  per  1000  in  large 
lots,  F.  0.  B.  Santa  Cruz. 

I  must  sell  these  trees  now  and  that  is  why  I  offer  the 
above  prices.    Write  me  at  once  if  you  can  use  them. 


HENRY  SHAW, 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 


SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


STEEL  TRANSFER  CAR 

The  many  advantages  of  steel  over  wood  In  the  construction  of  all  Imple- 
ments has  become  so  well  known  that  we  have  been  led  to  build  a  car  entirely 
of  steel.   There  Is  no  wood  used  in  this  car.   It  cannot  get  burned  if  left  In  the 
sulphur  house.  Assembled  throughout  with  hot 
rivets,  there  Is  nothing  to  work  loose.    It  Is 
lighter,  stronger  and  easier  to  handle  than  any- 
other  car  made  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Fits 
20!.,  in.  track. 

Car  6  ft.  2H  Ions,  3  t  er— $20.00. 

Write  for  Circular  A  Showinf/  Full  I. inc. 

FRESNO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


I'AIEST  APPLIED  KOK. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Knol°u  THE  IDEAL  AMERICAN  ? 


COMPLETE    PUMPING  OUTFITS 
Write  tor  Details  to  70  FREMONT  STREET 


San  Francisco 
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who  appeared  on  the  work  refused  to 
consider  $1.60  a  day,  the  wages  being 
paid. 

Many  of  the  asparagus  growers  in  the 
Sacramento  river  section  are  not  cutting 
their  asparagus  on  account  of  the  low 
price  as  the  present  price  will  not  even 
pay  for  packing. 

The  grain  tanners  have  commenced 
buying  around  Yuba  City  and  in  many 
localities  near  there  barley  will  be  har- 
vested before  June.  The  grain  crop  is 
very  good  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  ex- 
pects to  establish  a  record  in  sugar  pro- 
duction in  Chico.  Thus  far  9400  acres 
have  been  planted  to  beets,  and  400  acres 
yet  to  be  set  out.  Already  500  acres  more 
were  planted  this  year  than  last. 

G.  W.  Moore,  president  of  the  Orange 
County  Celery  Growers'  Association,  says 
there  will  probably  be  considerably  less 
acreage  planted  to  celery  this  year  than 
was  grown  last  season.  He  reports  so 
far  the  celery  beds  are  showing  up  very 
poorly.  Last  year  over  HI 00  acres  were 
planted  in  celery. 

The  farmers  around  Gridley  are  using 
a  new  process  for  putting  hay  into  the 
barn.  The  hay  is  chopped  with  a  cutter 
and  blown  into  the  mow.  This  permits 
a  great  quantity  of  hay  to  be  put  into  the 
barn  and  the  stock  eat  it  much  cleaner. 
The  machine  doing  this  work  averages 
about  two  tons  per  .hour. 

Red  onions  are  commencing  to  arrive  at 
Stockton.  At  the  present  time  700  sacks 
a  day  come  in,  but  these  will  be  increased 
in  a  week  to  about  1000  sacks  a  day. 
Growers  are  being  paid  70c.  a  sack,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  crop  will 
range  from  300  to  400  cars.  About  400 
acres  of  red  onions  have  been  planted 
and  average  about  300  sacks  to  the  acre, 
although  some  of  the  growers  obtain  400 
sacks. 

There  has  been  a  new  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  Sonoma  County 
Fruit  &  Produce  Co.  with  several  of  the 
co-operative  poultry  associations  of  that 
district.  The  new  contract  provides  for 
a  minimum  price  of  20c.  for  choice  and 
17c.  for  seconds,  as  compared  to  19  and 
17c,  the  present  prices;  also  for  a  dif- 
ferential of  only  lc,  instead  of  2c,  be- 
tween March  15  and  June  1.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  3c.  differential  for  seconds 
when  the  San  Francisco  price  is  from  26 
to  45c.  for  choice,  and  to  remain  at  40c. 
after  the  choice  pass  40c.  until  they  reach 
50c,  after  which  the  differential  shall  re- 
main at  8c  less  than  is  paid  for  choice. 
Many  of  the  poultry  raisers,  however,  re- 
jected this  offer,  and  want  to  change  the 
clause  regarding  the  price  of  seconds,  so 
as  to  fix  it  at  a  maximum  price  of  45c.  a 
dozen.  This  latter  clause  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  buyers  and  the  contracts 
were  extended  to  1915. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Farmers'  Union  will  build  a  new 
seeding  plant  at  Fresno  which  is  to  cost 
$25,000. 

There  are  several  contracts  reported 
from  Vacaville  for  dried  apricots  at  8c. 
a  pound. 

Twelve  acres  of  apple  lands  were  re- 
cently sold  near  Medford,  Oregon,  for 
$2375  an  acre. 

T.  T.  Barker  recently  sold  the  pear 
crop  on  his  ranch  at  Harplin  for  $27.50 
a  ton.  The  contract  is  to  run  for  five 
years. 

The  opening  of  the  Chico  free  market 
proved  very  successful.  Farmers  came 
in  from  all  the  surrounding  districts  and 
bought  and  sold  produce. 

The  packing  houses  around  Hanford 
are  offering  6Vj"to  7c.  a  pound  for  apri- 
cots, but  the  growers  consider  the  price 
too  small  and  are  not  accepting  it,  think- 
ing that  the  shortage  on  apricots  in  other 


localities  will  cause  the  markets  to  go 
higher. 

At  the  free  market  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Corcoran  Board  of  Trade 
over  $1735  cash  was  exchanged.  The  next 
one  will  be  held  in  a  month's  time. 

The  county  recorder  of  Fresno  county 
encloses  a  list  of  California  raisin  cook- 
ing receipts  with  each  marriage  license, 
after  it  has  been  placed  on  record  by  the 
clergyman. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change recently  convicted  two  men  for 
stealing  oranges  at  Lemon  Cove.  This  or- 
ganization is  doing  good  work  wiping 
out  the  thieves. 

The  Chico  Farmers'  Union  recently  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  for  conducting 
a  free  market  at  that  place.  This  is  a 
great  step  and  will  aid  the  farmers  great- 
ly in  this  locality. 

One  of  the  largest  single  shipments  of 
raisins  from  Yuba  City  was  recently  made 
when  the  Stabler  vineyard  sent  out  seven 
carloads  of  fancy  Thompson  seedless 
raisins  to  Chicago. 

Two  express  cars  loaded  with  straw- 
berries were  recently  sent  out  of  San 
Bernardino  for  the  Chicago  market.  This 
is  the  first  carload  shipment  this  season 
to  go  east  over  the  Santa  Fe. 

California  Fruit  Exchange  reports  the 
following  prices  were  received  at  auction 
for  cherries  recently  sent  to  Chicago: 
Black  Tartarians,  $2.90  to  $3.75;  Chap- 
mans,  $3.15  to  $3.90;  Vance,  $2.80  to  $3.20; 
Rockports,  $1.50. 

Over  3041  acres  were  recently  sold  at 
the  sale  of  State  school  lands.  An  av- 
erage of  $7.66  was  paid  per  acre.  The 
first  sale  held  a  year  ago  the  average 
price  was  $3.27.  The  next  sale  of  script 
takes  place  on  July  5th. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad  is  establishing 
a  pre-cooling  plant  for  deciduous  fruits 
in  the  outskirts  of  btockton.  This  build- 
ing is  so  situated  that  it  will  be  in  di- 
rect communication  both  by  water  and 
railway  with  all  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Shasta-Tehama  Fruit  Association 
recently  adopted  the  following  rules  for 
standardization:  Bartlett  pears  are  to 
measure  from  2  to  2V>  inches  and  boxes 
to  weigh  from  48  to  52  pounds.  Peaches 
are  to  be  uniform  in  size  and  packed 
closely  in  standard  boxes.  All  fruit  will 
be  labeled  "Shasta  Quality." 

The  Japanese  of  Placer  county  recently 
formed  a  union  and  fixed  the  price  for 
picking  berries  at  $2  per  day  for  a  nine 
hour  day.  Several  of  the  fruit  companies 
refused  to  pay  this  exhorbitant  price  and 
they  brought  down  pickers  from  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco.  Many  of  the 
berry  growers,  however,  will  suffer  as 
they  can  not  get  enough  help  and  the 
berries  are  ripening  very  rapidly. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change recently  met  and  elected  B.  F. 
Walton,  of  Yuba  City,  president;  G.  W. 
Pierce,  Davis,  vice-president;  J.  P.  Dar- 
gitz,  Acampo,  manager.  This  association 
is  composed  of  co-operative  institutions 
run  by  the  various  almond  growers  over 
the  State.  Every  feature  of  the  business 
is  managed  by  the  local  association  as  it 
prefers,  except  the  inspection,  selling  of 
the  crop,  and  buying  supplies  used  in  pro 
ducing  and  harvesting  the  crops.  Each 
association  elects  one  of  its  members,  as 
a  representative  of  the  central  body,  and 
he  is  clothed  with  full  authority  to  repre- 
sent his  association.  Already  1200  tons 
of  almonds  are  represented  in  the  ex- 
change, which  is,  perhaps,  50'/  of  the  en- 
tire crop.  Good  results  are  already  re 
suiting  from  this  association,  as  several 
of  the  growers  who  have  sold  their  crops 
could  have  obtained  a  much  higher  price 
had  they  waited  and  put  their  crops  in 
the  hands  of  the  association  as  the  for 
eign  crop  is  very  light  and  the  market  is 
steadily  advancing. 


BEES 
PAY  BIG! 


And  require  little  care.  All 
the  little  honey-gatherers 
and  money-makers  demand 
of  you  Is  to  provide  a  home 
for  them.  They  make  the 
honey  and  you  get  the  profit.  What  little 
work  you  must  oo  can  be  made  100  per  cent 
easier,  and  your  profits  100  per  cent  greater 
If  you  have  the 

RIGHT  KIND  OF  SUPPLIES 

The  successful  cultivation  of  a  California 
farm  demands  a  utilization  of  acreages  and 
the  appliance  of  natural  resources.  Hees  and 
fruit,  or  bees,  alfalfa  and  fruit,  on  a  ten-acre 
ranch,  managed  with  intelligence,  Is  a  sure 
profit-maker  and  yields  a  good  living  as  well- 
To  manage  intelligently  means  to  buy  the 
right  kind  of  supplies.  We  can  advise  you. 
can  start  you  right,  and  we  can  put  it  up  to 
you  to  make  money  in  bee  farming.  You 
can  either  write  us,  or,  when  in  Han  Fran- 
cisco, call  at  our  store,  where  supplies  are 
shown,  and  the  proposition  made  clear  to  all 
new  beginners. 

We  start  you  right.  Strong  Italian  Colony 
Hived  in  our  patent  One  and  One-half  Story 
Hives,  containing  24  sections,  found  at  the 
start,  all  ready  for  work.  Price  complete 
colony  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  express,  $7.50.  You  get 
the  hive;  the  bees  do  the  rest. 


EVERYTHING  IN  BEE  SUPPLIES 
From  top  to  bottom,  and  at  prices 
that  save  you  money. 
A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 
SHELF  HARDWARE 

PHOENIX  TOOL  AND 
VALVE  CO. 


Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


THE 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE.  CALIFORNIA. 


Plant  Strawberries  Now. 


If  you  have  water  for  irrigating  you  can 
plant  strawberries  until  August  first  and 
get  a  crop  this  fall  and  a  bumper  crop  next 
season.  With  every  order  Mr.  Hopkins 
will  write  a  personal  letter,  if  desired,  tell- 
ing how  to  handle  them.  We  have  two 
or  three  varieties  left,  including  the  Bran- 
dywine.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

0.  H.  HOPKINS  8  SON,  BURBANK,  ML. 


"Brings"  Improved 

FRUIT  PITTING 
MACHINE 


SAVES  MONEY,  FRUIT 
AND  WORRY 

By  helping  you  to  keep  up  with  your 
crop.  The  fruit  is  cut  smoothly,  en- 
tirely around,  and  not  bruised,  and  the 
dried  product  sells  equally  as  well  as 
hand  cut.  It  does  the  work  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  hand  cutters,  doing  good 
work  on 

FREE  STONE  PEACHES 
APRICOTS  AND  PLUMS 

It  is  no  experiment — and  is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  (  ircular 

The  Briggs-Knight  Mfg.  Co. 

336  East  Second  Street 
Los  Angeles       -  California 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  AIL 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

LEONARD  CODIES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

GROWERS 

of  the  Hest  Krult  Trees,  Pedigreed  BtOOk.  AIbo 
Walnutand  Kuealy  ptiiH  imperially.  Flue  assort- 
ment ornamental  stock. 

Morganhlll.  Cel. 


P>  Malsonneuve,  Pres. 


A.  Houdreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  I'ltter  can  cut  from  (10  to 
80  Apricots  or  I'eaches  per  minute  and  do  llrst- 
class  work  In  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  It  In  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  ltRelf  In  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FRUITVALE.  CAL. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Do  You 
Know 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  Co..  BELLOWS  FALLS.Vt 


Orders  promptly  filled  from  warehouses  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Stockton,  Cal., 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  Ogden,  Utah.    Send  all  orders  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 


E.  LOVELL. 

R.  D.  1.  Napa.  Cal. 


NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire,  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  Importation  of  stallions  and  mares  will 
arrive  in  Napa  about  the  first  of  June.  Mr.  Wheatley 
personally  inspected  every  animal  and  bought  young 
horses  with  extra  bone,  and  plenty  of  weight  and 
quality.  Our  prices  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  asked  elsewhere  for  stock  not  nearly  so  good, 
and  we  sell  on  very  close  margins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  three-year-old  imported  shires,  which 
we  will  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Kvery  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Prop. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

HADART  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
M ADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hlvea  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  .Selected  Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Koot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  .Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


VICES  IN  HORSES. 


A  horse  is  like  a  boy  in  that  if  he  is 
well  fed  and  has  nothing  to  do  his  ani- 
mal spirits  will  get  the  better  of  him.  A 
horse  which  is  fed  stimulating  food  and 
is  idle  soon  becomes  nervous  and  can  de- 
velop some  extremely  bad  habits,  unless 
properly  handled,  in  a  very  short  time. 
After  a  horse  has  taken  on  some  vice  it 
requires  a  longer  time  to  break  it  of  the 
habit  than  it  did  for  the  horse  to  acquire 
It,  In  breaking  a  horse  of  vice,  patience 
and  kindness  are  the  two  essentials,  be 
cause  the  brain  of  the  horse  does  not 
work  as  quickly  and  see  things  in  the 
same  light  as  a  human  being.  Also  whip 
Ding  and  beating  tend  to  aggravate  the 
fault  and  make  the  horse  more  stubborn. 
Some  people  can  train  a  horse  by  talking 
t0  it — they  instill  confidence  into  the  ani 
mal— but  others  although  they  try  hard 
only  make  the  animal  worse.  In  talking 
with  a  horseman  in  Yolo  county  recently, 
he  said  that  •  horse  trainers  were  born, 
not  made."  He  was  speaking  at  the  time 
of  one  of  his  men  who  was  trying  to  get 
a  colt  to  go  up  to  an  automobile.  The 
man  was  getting  the  horse  so  worked  up 
and  excited  that  he  could  never  have 
driven  it  near  the  machine  in  a  month. 
He  ordered  the  man  back  to  the  alfalfa 
field  and  he  put  the  forman  of  the  ranch 
in  the  cart.  It  was  not  over  five  minutes 
before  the  colt  was  walking  all  around  the 
automobile. 

It  is  essential  that  the  horse  realize 
that  the  man  is  the  master,  not  by  use 
of  the  whip,  but  by  other  methods,  be 
cause  the  instant  the  horse  sees  that  you 
will  not  take  it  to  any  place  where  harm 
can  come  to  it,  then  its  training  will  be 
an  easy  matter.  Many  trainers  base  their 
treatment  of  the  horse  like  mothers  han- 
dle their  children;  punishment  for  bad 
Beta  and  a  reward  for  good  acts.  Juicy 
succulent  food  is  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  horse;  when  he  gets 
something  to  eat  every  time  he  does  some 
meritorius  act,  the  horse  will  soon  learn 
to  associate  the  performance  of  the  act 
and  the  reward. 

In  breaking  a  horse  that  bites  or  snaps 
every  time  one  conies  near,  patience  is 
the  virtue  which  is  necessary  to  cure  it 
of  this  habit,  especially  in  bad  cases. 
Never  surprise  the  horse,  but  walk  quietly 
toward  it;  place  the  horse  in  some  posi- 
tion so  that  it  will  see  you  coming.  Have 
feed  in  one  hand  and  a  whip  under  the 
arm  where  the  horse  cannot  see  it.  Give 
the  horse  some  food,  but  if  it  attempts  to 
bite,  give  it  a  rap  across  the  nose.  Only 
hit  once,  but  put  enough  force  in  the 
blow  so  that  the  horse  will  associate  bit- 
ing and  pain  together.  Wait  around  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  resume  feeding, 
each  time  repeating  the  blow  when  the 
horse  snaps.  A  very  mean  horse  was 
cured  in  this  way  at  Pleasonton,  so  that 
now  people  can  go  around  the  stall  with- 
out any  danger. 

There  are  many  ways  of  breaking 
balky  horses.  Often  a  method  which  is 
effective  on  one  horse  will  not  cure  an- 
other; it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
temperament  of  the  animal.  One  thing  is 
agreed  upon,  however,  in  breaking  balky 
horses:  that  the  whip  should  be  thrown 
away,  for  nothing  seems  to  increase  the 
meanness  in  a  horse  more  than  the  whip. 
One  method  is  to  carry  a  couple  of  straps 
so  that  when  the  horse  balks,  get  out  and 
tie  one  of  the  front  feet  up  under  the 
body.  This  can  be  done  by  bending  the 
leg  ui>  and  throwing  the  strap  just  over 
the  shoulder  and  then  drawing  the  strap 
id  as  tightly  as  possible.  Do  the  same 
thing  with  one  of  the  hind  feet,  so  that  a 
few  hours  in  this  position  will  soon  make 


an  impression  upon  the  horse;  repeat  this 
two  or  three  times  and  the  horse  will  soon 
get  over  the  habit. 

Another  method  is  to  take  a  horse,  if 
it.  balks  in  one's  own  yard,  and  place  a 
blanket  over  the  animal  while  still  at- 
tached to  the  wagon,  and  let  it  stay  for  a 
whole  day  or  a  night  in  that  position. 
After  this  is  done  to  him  a  few  times  the 
horse  soon  realizes  that  it  is  better  to 
move  along. 

Someone  has  said,  "never  force  a  shy 
horse,"  as  the  animal  is  already  fright- 
ened and  any  undue  urging  only  makes 
the  excitement  worse.  The  whip  is  only 
necessary  at  this  time,  if  at  all.  to  keep 
the  animal  going  straight  ahead.  When 
the  horse  is  slashed  very  heavily  with  the 
whip  it  often  associates  the  pain  with  the 
jbje-t  and  will  become  nervous  and  fright- 
ened every  time  it  passes  by  the  place 
where  the  object  is.  Who  has  not  driven 
behind  a  horse  which  has  become  fright- 
ened at  nothing  while  going  along  a  level 
road.  A  horseman  once  explained  that 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  possibly  the 
horse  was  frightened  at  some  object  there 
it  a  previous  time,  or  it  resembled  some 
spot  where  it  had  been  frightened  and 
whipped  so  that  it  was  still  cautious 
every  time  it  passed.  Jerking  on  the 
lines  increases  shyness,  as  it  pulls  the 
head  around.  In  watching  experienced 
horsemen  breaking  horses  of  shyness, 
they  all  tried  to  show  the  animal  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  the  object  causing 
the  alarm,  and  if  the  animal  could  be 
gently  urged  to  touch  it  or  smell  it,  the 
animal  never  had  any  fear  after  that. 
When  once  the  horse  has  confidence  in 
the  driver  a  few  words  spoken  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  horse  to  go 
any  place. 


SCOURS  IN  CALVES. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
spring  crop  of  calves  are  suffering  all 
the  various  ailments  which  young  ani- 
mals are  heir  to.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon complaints  is  scours,  and  it  is  an 
ailment  which  puts  more  stunted  beef 
and  dairy  cattle  on  the  market  than  any 
one  other  thing,  calves  which  with  a 
little  care  and  watching  during  their 
feeding  would  have  added  many  dollars 
to  their  value. 

A  calf  never  gets  the  scours  while  suck- 
ing its  mother,  because  nature  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters  that  only  a  small  quantity 
of  milk  can  come  down  into  the  throat 
of  the  calf.  All  the  time  the  calf  is  tug- 
ging away  at  a  teat,  there  is  a  flow  of 
saliva  mixing  with  the  milk  and  aiding 
in  the  digestion.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, when  the  calf  is  fed  from  a  trough, 
especially  when  other  calves  are  drink- 
ing at  the  same  time.  They  drink  so 
fast  in  order  to  get  their  share  that  there 
is  no  time  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
saliva  to  flow.  As  a  result  the  milk  rests 
on  the  stomach  much  longer  than  it 
would  had  there  been  enough  saliva  to 
digest  it  properly.  This  is  especially 
true  when  skim  milk  is  fed  as  it  lacks  the 
cream  which  is  necessary  to  balance  the 
food  properties  that  make  digestion 
easier. 

The  danger  of  scours  in  feeding  skim 
milk,  however,  is  easily  averted  by  the 
use  of  a  little  care  in  the  operation. 
Where  there  are  a  bunch  of  calves  to  be 
fed  individual  buckets  are  the  best  things 
to  use.  The  calf  can  take  his  time  while 
drinking,  and  besides  it  is  no  trouble  to 
scald  and  clean  a  bucket  so  that  it  always 
remains  sweet.  In  this  regard  it  may  be 
said  that  the  sunshine  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  to  kill  the  sour  milk  bac- 
teria and  a  bucket  after  being  scalded 
should  be  placed  where  the  sun  can  get 
at  the  bottom  seams,  as  filth  usually 
lodges  against  them. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  scours  are  caused 
by  dirty  troughs  and  buckets.  The  fresh- 
est and  best  milk  in  the  world  would  be 


DAIRY  STOCK 


Purebred   fiolsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 

Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

P.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Fraoclico 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thr 
Ayrshlres. 
•  J .   W.  &  .J .   D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  128.  Hanlord,  til. 


May  14,  1910. 
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contaminated  in  one  of  them.  Often 
many  cases  of  scours  can  be  averted  by 
the  free  use  of  scalding  water  and  sun- 
shine. With  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle 
selling  the  way  they  are  now,  extra  care 
should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  calves 
from  getting  the  scours  as  they  will  show 
it  when  they  get  older.  The  expenditure 
of  a  few  cents  now  will  mean  dollars 
when  the  calves  grow  up  and  are  ready 
for  market. 


WOOL  QUOTATIONS. 

The  papers  are  now  full  of  wool  quota- 
tions from  the  central  market  of  the 
United  States,  Boston.  This  city  gives 
the  prices  which  the  wool  growers  are  to 
receive  for  their  product.  They  say  that 
wool  is  worth  so  much,  and  that  is  all 
they  will  pay  for  it  no  matter  how  great 
the  demand,  or  how  fine  the  fleece.  One 
often  sees  quotations  which  read  that 
"the  market  is  weak  and  there  is  an  en- 
ormous production  all  over  the  world," 
and  the  magnates,  who  control  the  mar- 
ket, therefore,  knock  five  or  six  cents  per 
pound  off  the  price  of  wool.  Their  mon- 
opoly in  regulating  the  prices,  however, 
was  given  a  solar  plexus  blow  by  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association,  of  Chi- 
cago, who,  aided  by  the  leading  live  stock 
men  in  Chicago  yards,  built  warehouses 
and  stored  wool  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  sold  it  at  much  higher  prices 
than  the  Boston  contingent  could  offer. 
This  association  worked  so  well  that  the 
National  Mohair  Association  was  organ- 
ized last  year  with  the  same  purpose  in 
view.  They  decided  to  have  warehouses 
at  some  central  point  like  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago where  the  mohair  will  be  shipped, 
graded  and  combed,  and  the  buyers  can 
see  it  without  going  out  into  the  wilds  of 
New  Mexico  or  Arizona. 

Among  the  quotations  one  sees  wool  is 
divided  into  three  classes:  fine,  medium 
and  coarse.  The  fine  comes  from  strictly 
Merino  sheep,  while  the  medium  wool 
comes  from  Shropshire  and  some  of  the 
Down  sheep.  The  coarse  wool  comes 
from  the  long  hair  Cotswold.  The  quo 
tation  "half-blood"  indicates  one-half  me- 
rino and  some  other  middle  wool  sheep. 
It  is  wonderful  the  effect  of  merino  blood 
in  sheep,  even  the  slightest  trace  will 
show  its  effect  in  the  finer  condition  of 
the  fleece.  So  all  quotations  are  regu- 
lated with  merino  as  the  base.  Some  of 
the  full-blooded  middle  wool  mutton 
grades  are  also  classed  as  "half-bloods' 
in  the  wool  markets.  "Three-eighths"  and 
"one-fourth"  are  based  on  theoretical  pro- 
portions of  merino  blood.  Also  the  result 
of  a  long  wool  ram  and  a  merino  ewe  will 
generally  grade  "three-eighths"  or  "one- 
fourth"  blood.  These  last  grades  while 
based  on  the  theory  of  one-fourth  merinc 
blood  must  be  long  staple  and  have 
coarse  fibre,  the  distinction  between 
"one-fourth"  and  "one-half"  blood  being 
in  the  staple  and  fineness.  The  longer 
the  staple  the  coarser  the  fibre.  The 
smaller  proportion  of  merino  blood  will 
lower  the  grade  and  selling  price. 

Differences  in  prices  are  based  on  the 
shrinkage  of  the  wool.  This  is  based  on 
the  grease  content  in  the  yolk  and  on  the 
price  of  the  scoured  wool.  Medium  wools 
are  generally  light  shrinking,  while  the 
finer  merinos  shrink  heavily,  so,  there- 
fore, the  price  on  scoured  merino  wool  is 
always  much  higher  than  the  medium 
wools  of  the  mutton  grades. 


HOLSTEINS  IN  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Holstein  Regis- 
ter the  list  of  the  recent  buyers  of  regis- 
tered Holstein  cows  and  bulls  is  given. 
Most  of  the  sales  were  made  in  the  San 
Joaquin,  valley,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
dairymen  of  that  valley,  who  are  building 
up  their  herds  and  putting  in  such  valu 
able  dairy  stock.    Although  this  valley 


was  the  last  to  take  up  extensive  dairy- 
ing, yet  they  seem  to  be  the  first  to  build 
up  their  herds,  as  they  no  doubt  realize 
the  value  of  pedigreed  stock  over  the 
scrubs,  which  usually  predominate  in 
dairy  herds. 

Among  those  who  recently  bought  Hol- 
steins  are:  J.  M.  Slinkard,  Tulare;  H.  E. 
Cornwell,  Modesto;  E.  L.  Huls,  Modesto; 
S.  S.  Cederberg,  Dinuba;  A.  T.  Kinser, 
Turlock;  G.  A.  Smith,  Visalia;  W.  A.  San- 
born, Hanford;  T.  J.  Stephenson,  Court- 
land;  P.  A.  Edinger,  Courtland,  and  C.  J. 
Welch,  Los  Banos. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  Salvador  stock  farm  of  Napa  has 
just  brought  a  large  number  of  stallions 
and  mares  from  England.  Most  of  the 
inimals  are  Shires,  but  there  are  a  few 
Percherons  and  Hackneys. 

There  were  about  150  mules  sent  out 
in  the  last  week  to  Honolulu  to  be  used 
on  the  sugar  plantations.  There  is  a 
very  strong  demand  for  mules,  as  they 
are  the  only  animals  that  can  stand  the 
work  and  climate. 

O.  H.  Beeler  of  Pixley  is  now  manager 
of  the  3200  acre  Newman  ranch.  Several 
hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  have  already 
been  put  in  and  many  dairy  cows  are 
being  bought,  so  that  it  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  dairies  in  California. 

Armour  &  Co.  are  going  to  build  a 
$500,000  meat  packing  plant  at  San 
Diego. 

W.  D.  Shaw,  of  Walnut  Grove,  Arizona, 
clipped  2500  pounds  of  mohair  from  his 
goats.  He  consigned  the  shipments  to  the 
National  Mohair  Growers'  Association  at 
Boston,  and  expects  from  35  to  50c.  a 
pound  for  the  hair. 

W.  R.  Patterson,  of  California,  recently 
bought  10,000  steers  from  the  Green  Cat- 
tle Co.,  of  Hereford,  Mexico.  It  took  over 
100  cow  punchers  to  handle  the  band,  as 
the  cattle  all  had  to  be  segregated  and 
graded  prior  to  shipping. 

Dr.  Bray,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  in  the  southwest,  reports 
that  range  conditions  are  very  bad  in 
Arizona.  Very  little  rain  has  fallen  and 
the  range  grass  is  not  only  scarce  but 
lacks  nutriment  because  of  its  dryness. 
The  water-holes  are  drying  up  so  that 
by  the  time  the  stock  are  able  to  reach 
a  spring  they  cannot  get  up  once  they 
get  in  the  mud. 

The  cattle  in  the  Dublan  district,  Mexi- 
co, are  dying  off  rapidly  because  of  lack 
of  grass.  There  has  been  no  winter  rains 
so  that  the  grass  has  not  even  made  its 
appearance. 

Henry  Stroing,  of  Redding,  has  sold 
his  cattle  at  a  net  price  of  $25  per  head, 
and  he  will  enclose  his  500  acres  ranch 
in  a  hog-tight  fence  and  go  into  the  hog 
business. 

James  Prim,  of  Holtville,  Imperial  val- 
ley, recently  shipped  90  eight  months'  old 
hogs  to  Los  Angeles,  which  netted  him 
nearly  $1900. 

The  sheep  shearers  in  Tehama  county 
have  completed  their  work,  and  the  sheep 
are  on  the  way  back  into  the  ranges.  This 
year's  clip  was  very  good,  but  they  had 
difficulty  in  getting  labor  to  do  the  work, 
so  it  was  delayed  considerably  longer 
than  usual.  The  feed  in  this  country  is 
abundant  and  the  sheep  are  in  better  con- 
dition at  present  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years. 

J.  U.  Barnett,  of  Mendocino  county,  has 
just  completed  shearing  his  sheep.  As 
he  could  not  get  a  shearer,  he  paid  a 
local  man  7c.  per  head  and  he  averaged 
$2.50  per  day. 

The  cattle  on  the  Cone  ranch  were 
rounded  up  and  started  on  their  way  to 
the  summer  range  in  the  big  meadows, 
Lassen  county.  The  herd  had  to  go 
through  four  feet  of  snow  in  going  over 
the  mountains. 

The  St.  Helena  Farm  recently  sold  20 
hogs  for  $400  spot  cash.    Some  of  the 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop, 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all  communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.    MFC  HAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


SADDLES 
Style,  Finish  &  Workmanship 


The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  &  TREE  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


H.H.H 

orsc  BSedlcli 


HEADY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 


SOfA 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-  GUARD  A  GAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
_  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF". 

or  PORTE RVILLE,  CALIF. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento    -    6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Kvery  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLOC  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

Ws&-  THEY  LAST  LONGER)  -®t 

If  your  dealer  cannot  Bupply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


»  HERCULES 


Blake,  Moffitt  G  Towne 


Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moftltt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrcn   Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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porkers  brought  $25,  while  the  average 
was  $20  each. 

The  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  in 
Klamath  Falls.  Oregon,  recently  captured 
some  cattle  rustlers  who  had  been  steal 
ing  steers  in  northern  California  and  ob- 
literating the  brand,  then  taking  them 
down  and  selling  them  to  the  small  coun- 
try butchers. 

At  the  farm  of  the  City  of  Pasadena 
they  have  over  900  hogs  yet  unsold.  Last 
month  they  cleaned  up  (1850  from  the 
sale  of  porkers. 

The  sheep  and  horse  barns  which  were 
recently  erected  at  the  University  Farm, 
at  Davis,  for  $20,000,  have  been  accepted. 

Flocks  of  30,000  sheep  are  on  their  way 
to  the  summer  ranges. 

A.  H.  Briton,  of  Woodland,  recently 
sold  a  carload  of  horses  at  Port.aud,  Ore- 
gon. They  averaged  $495  per  head,  and 
they  were  all  young  animals. 

Over  7000  carcasses  of  Chinese  pork 
have  been  held  up  at  Liverpool  to  be  re- 
exported back  to  China  where  they  came 
from.  The  cause  of  the  rejection  was 
that  the  carcasses  had  not  bean  cut  up 
and  packed  for  inspection  by  the  Liver- 
pool board  of  health. 

Pigs  are  selling  in  England  for  $15.09 
per  cwt.  Some  of  the  finer  Danish  bacons 
bring  $10.50  per  cwt. 

Hugh  &  Reran,  of  Marysville,  recently 
purchased  5700  sheep  from  L.  L.  McCoy, 
of  Red  Bluff.  Mr.  McCoy  received  $18, 
700  from  the  sale:  $5.50  was  paid  for  a 
ewe  and  lamb,  and  wethers  brought  $3.50 
each. 

One  steer  weighing  1730  pounds 
brought  $103.80  on  the  hoof  at  the  Port- 
land stockyards. 

The  Tehama  County  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation held  its  annual  wool  sale  on 
May  10th  at  Red  Bluff.  The  yield  from 
this  county  is  worth  $250,000  as  they  have 
4000  sacks  in  the  warehouse  and  each 
sack  is  rated  at  $00. 


RAISING  ORPHAN  LAMBS. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

There  are  480  patrons  of  the  Lucerne 
creamery  at  Hanford.  The  average  out- 
put of  butter  for  the  first  20  days  of 
April  was  over  5000  tons  per  day. 

James  Corley,  of  Modesto,  recently 
bought  75  cows  at  Merced.  The  majority 
of  cows  were  Holstein,  but  there  was  also 
a  scattering  of  milk  Short-Horns  and 
.Jerseys. 

The  Modesto  creamery  is  making  close 
to  4000  pounds  of  butter  per  day. 

A  co-operative  dairy  was  recently  start- 
ed in  England,  and  the  milk  will  be  de- 
livered in  bottles  sealed  with  cardboard 
disks,  and  the  cream  will  be  handled  in 
small  jars  made  of  wood  pulp  covered 
with  paraffine  wax,  so  that  each  person 
can  get  his  milK  direct  from  the  dairy 
without  having  anyone  else  handle  it. 

During  March  butter  sold  in  England 
from  $30  to  $33  per  112  pounds. 

The  Cummings  Bros.,  of  Oroville,  will 
noon  open  up  a  creamery  in  that  town. 

The  Santa  Rita  creamery  near  Liver- 
more  is  turning  out  about  600  pounds  of 
butter  daily. 

R.  F.  Guerin  recently  received  a  Hol- 
stein bull  from  New  York  which  is  valued 
at  $1000.  The  expressage  on  the  animal 
was  $150. 

A  woman  near  Gridley  reports  that  she 
has  a  cow  and  21  hens  which  supplied  her 
own  table  with  butter,  eggs  and  milk 
since  January,  besides  netting  her  $47 
from  the  sale  of  these  products. 

The  Woodland  creamery  has  250  pa- 
trons and  is  paying  30c.  per  pound  for 
butterfat.  Last  week  over  $7000  was  paid 
out  for  butterfat  furnished  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  two  weeks. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Kx  perlenced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  AddresB  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  (rare  thl3  paper. 


In  a  recent  trip  through  the  sheep- 
ranching  district  of  Montana  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Live  Stock  World  was 
much  interested  in  the  equipment  of  one 
industrious  housewife  of  a  thrifty  sheep 
rancher,  who  for  eight  years  had  made  a 
great  success  in  raising  by  hand  the  or- 
phan lambs  of  the  flock.  Some  seasons 
as  many  as  30  motherless  youngsters  had 
been  grown  about  as  rapidly  as  the  more 
fortunate  members  of  the  flock,  and  with 
lambs  at  present  prices  this  means  some 
money. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  equip- 
ment was  the  rack  device  for  holding  the 
bottles,  which  consisted  simply  of  a  ten- 
lnsb  board  about  i4  feet  long,  through 
which  had  been  cut  holes  to  receive  the 
neck  of  the  bottles,  permitting  them  to 
extend  about  a  half  inch  through  the 
board,  each  bottle  provided  with  a  com- 
mon rubber  nipple  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  bought  at  25c.  per  dozen.  Hack  of  this 
feeding  board  was  nailed  another  board 
on  which  the  body  of  the  bottles  rested, 
this  at  a  slight  angle  to  tip  the  bottles 
downward  enough  to  run  the  milk  from 
the  bottles,  and  back  of  this  another 
board  was  nailed,  against  which  the  bot- 
toms of  the  bottles  rested  to  prevent  the 
strong  young  lambs  from  bunting  the 
bottles  out  of  the  rack,  which  was  nailed 
securely  to  the  yard  fence  and  at  the 
proper  height  for  the  lambs  to  get  their 
feed  in  the  natural  position.  Bottles  with 
tapering  necks  were  used  so  that  the  milk 
would  flow  from  them  freely,  and  a  dozen 
lambs  could  be  fed  from  these  racks  with- 
out further  trouble  by  merely  filling  the 
bottles  and  putting  them  in  place.  . 

These  lambs  were  fed  on  hand  skimmed 
sweet  milk  as  near  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  body  as  could  be.  The  good 
housewife  gave  her  plan  which  was  to 
feed  not  more  than  six  ounces  at  a  feed 
six  times  a  day  for  the  first  week,  then 
for  three  weeks  about  five  times  a  day 
then  for  about  three  weeks  four  times  a 
day,  increasing  the  feed  to  ten  ounces  per 
feed;  then  for  several  weeks  only  twice 
a  day,  and  weaning  them  down  to  once  a 
day  as  they  ate  more  grass  and  a  little 
meal,  discontinuing  the  milk  entirely  by 
the  middle  of  September. 

If  the  lamb  became  chilled  when  young 
it  was  given  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  or 
whiskey  in  a  little  warm  sweetened  water 
and  put  in  a  warm  dry  place.  If  the  lamb 
became  constipated  and  stretched  itself 
constantly  or  threw  itself  in  spasms  it 
was  given  ten  drops  of  peppermint  in  a 
little  sweetened  water  and  this  followed 
immediately  by  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
sugar  syrup  and  melted  lard.  If  the 
bowels  were  too  loose  a  white  of  a  raw 
egg  was  shaken  in  the  milk  before  feed- 
ing and  this  treatment  repeated  until  the 
trouble  was  corrected. 


A  JERSEY  COW  WITH  A 
RECORD. 


This  is  an  age  of  great  advancement 
and  development.  New  records  are  be- 
ing made  and  new  marks  of  progress  are 
set  in  many  lines,  and  the  production  of 
some  of  our  best  dairy  cows  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Such  marvelous  yearly 
records  have  recently  been  made,  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  to  them  and  point  out 
their  real  significance. 

The  last  great  achievement,  according 
to  W.  J.  Frazer  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, is  that  of  the  Jersey  cow,  Jacoba 
Irene,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Auten,  of 
Jersey  county,  Illinois.  This  cow  pro- 
duced in  one  year  17,253  pounds,  or  nearly 
nine  tons  of  milk,  and  1112  pounds  of 
butter.  This  is  an  official  record,  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
has  broken  all  Jersey  records;  only  one 


other  cow  in  the  world  has  a  higher  rec- 
ord for  one  year,  but,  taking  her  average 
production  for  four  years,  Jacoba  Irene 
stands  absolutely  without  an  equal. 

This  is  over  four  times  the  production 
of  the  average  cow  of  Illinois,  and  seven 
times  that  of  the  poorest  cow  in  Illinois. 
There  are  250.000  poor  cows  in  Illinois, 
so  poor  that  it  would  take  200  of  them 
to  equal  one  such  cow  as  Jacoba  Irene  in 
actual  profit.  How  much  easier  to  milk 
one  such  cow  than  200  poor  ones.  The 
first  would  be  play;  the  latter,  drudgery. 

During  this  year  she  would  have  sup- 
plied 89  people  with  the  average  amount 
of  milk  consumed  per  capita,  and  furnish- 
ed cream  for  their  coffee,  besides.  This 
was  rich  Jersey  milk,  containing  5'j% 
butterfat,  and  worth  for  direct  consump- 
tion at  least  8V:iC.  per  quart,  amounting 
to  $053.50  a  year.  A  dairyman  would 
need  only  four  such  cows  to  supply  milk 
for  the  averaged-sized  milk  route,  make 
him  a  good  living,  and  have  an  excellent 
profit,  besides.  If  one  could  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  own  ten  such  cows,  he  could 
have  a  nice  little  income  of  $6535  a  year. 

The  17,253  pounds  of  milk  produced  by 
Jacoba  Irene  during  the  year  contained 
714.65'/r,  or  2527  pounds  of  total  milk 
solids.  This  snows  something  of  the  per- 
fectly enormous  amount  of  work  done  by 
this  efficient  dairy  cow  in  one  year.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  work  done  by  the  av- 
erage steer,  weighing  1100  pounds  at  the 
age  of  two  years.  When  born,  he  will 
weight  close  to  100  pounds.  Thus  in  the 
two  years  of  growth  he  has  actually  pro- 
duced 1000  pounds  of  carcass,  only  one- 
fifth,  or  200  pounds,  of  which  is  edible  dry 
matter.  This  means  that  Jacoba  Irene 
produced  as  much  edible  solids  in  one 
year  as  would  25  steers,  tnus  certainly 
establishing,  by  a  good  margin,  the 
world's  record  for  a  cow  of  any  breed. 


USE  OF  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK 
FOR  BREEDING  FARM 
HORSES 


The  races  will  soon  be  over  at  Emery- 
ville and  many  full-blooded  mares  will  be 
sold  very  cheaply.  The  farmers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  take  advantage  of 
these  animals,  as  the  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky farmers  have  done.  The  best  mules 
and  draft  horses  in  the  South  come  from 
these  cast-off  thoroughbred  mares.  The 
offspring  of  these  horses  get  action,  am- 
bition and  gameness  from  the  mare,  while 
the  male  furnishes  the  size,  weight  and 
endurance. 

There  is  not  so  much  loss  in  weight  to 
a  colt  of  a  racing  and  a  draft  stallion  as 
one  would  think.  Many  of  the  Kentucky 
mules  from  thoroughbred  mares  weigh 
1700  pounds.  Occasionally  one  of  these 
mares  will  give  its  bad  temper  to  its  colt, 
but  this  does  not  happen  very  often.  After 
a  few  months  of  quiet  on  the  farm  they 
lose  their  nervousness  and  excitability 
and  become  very  gentle. 

There  are  several  stockmen  around 
Bakersfield  and  Hanford  who  have  colts 
from  lacing  mares,  bred  to  draft  horses 
and  jacks  and  they  certainly  exceed  all 
expectations.  The  colts  show  that  class 
which  is  not  obtained  from  common 
mares. 

These  mares  will  also  make  ideal  all 
purpose  horses  for  the  farmer  who  wants 
an  animal  which  he  can  use  on  the  plow 
and  mower  and  then  hitch  up  to  a  buggy 
and  go  to  town  faster  than  a  walk.  By  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  stallion  an  ex- 
cellent horse  can  be  obtained  which  will 
suit  most  any  condition. 


DALLS  SPAVIN  CURE 


[Never  falling  cure  for  SpaTln 

\  Curl>,      Splint,     Klnelmne,  nl 

■By  liniment.  S1  a  Until*:  6  | 
for    S5.      Afk    druggists.  I 
"Treatise  on  tin-  Hone*1  free| 
Tat  drug  stores  or  aH'lress 
V-^F"  i»r.  B.  J.  KKNDALL  himpaNY 
m  Cootburg  Fall*,  VU 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  8pee47,  &Dd  Positive  Cora 
Thesafest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  UBed.  Taket 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CACTEKY 
UK  KJKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
>y  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
'ts  use.  send  for  descriptive  circulars 
fHK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


GERMFOE 

Greatest  Known  Germicide,  Dis- 
infectant and  insecticide. 

We  have  the  only  plant  in  this 
section  for  making  Coal-Tar  products 
and  we  are  making  the  best.  Per- 
mitted by  lT.  S.  Government  for 
official 

SHEEP  DIPPING 

at  69  parts  water  to  one  part  Germ  foe. 
It  is  adapted  to  many  different  uses, 
especially  with  stock.  Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.  No  stockman 
should  lie  without  it. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 
shipped  in  from  the  East,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  nearly  as  good.  1 
gallon  can,  $1.25:  5  gallon  can,  $5.00; 
freight  prepaid  300  miles,  if  not  sold 
by  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  price 
in  barrels  delivered  at  your  station. 


WEST  COAST  MILL 

Cor.  Griffin  and  Alhambra  Aves. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  0.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  BALK — Shorthorn ed 
Durhams.   AddresB  E.8.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Mlddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tarn  worths. 

C.  A.  8TOWE.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  rattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 
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THE   POULTRY    INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Out  Cotati  Way. — A  Lovely  Valley  and 
Pleasant  Homes. — A  Small  Start 
and  Large  Results. — Advice  to  Be- 
ginners.— A  Mountain  Ranch. — 
Model  Colony  Houses. — The  White 
Leghorn  Sings  and  Cackles  among 
the  Boulders. — How  She  Moved  Up 
to  First  Place. — $5659  FROM  the 
Winter  Egg. — Enthusiastic  Young 
Poultry  .men. — Boys  Who  Will  Stay 
with  the  Farm. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

North  of  Petaluma,  out  Cotati  way,  the 
smooth  road  winds  up  hill  and  clown  dale 
over  a  lovely  valley  with  the  wide  sweeps 
and  beautiful  curves  of  a  grand  boule- 


pullets  saved  from  the  wreck  did  well 
and  laid  the  winter  egg  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  encouraged  to  continue.  Now 
he  has  a  flock  of  4000  pure  bred  White 
Leghorns  that  nets  him  an  average  profit 
per  hen  of  $1  a  year.  His  advice  to  be- 
ginners follows  and  is  along  the  lines  of 
his  own  experience: 

Buy  or  rent  at  least  three  acres  of 
ground  and  some  young  hens.  If  pos- 
sible about  400  sucn  hens  as  they  will 
pay  expenses  while  raising  the  young 
stock.  Buy  day-old  chicks  but  not  too 
many  at  first. 

In  his  own  practice,  Mr.  Cartwright 
renews  his  stock  partly  from  chicks  of 
his  own  hatching  and  also  buys  day-old 
chicks.  Broods  them  by  the  old-fashioned 
methods  of  piped-house  brooders.  Tried 
the  distillate-heated  room  method  but 
thinks  the  old  way  is  good  enough  for 
him.  He  keeps  his  fowls  on  a  modified 
colony  plan — about  500  in  one  colony. 
Has  open-front  poultry  houses  upon 
which  he  uses  crude  petroleum  and  sprays 
with  distillate.    Under  this  treatment  is 


Home  of  Lester  Hardin. 


Photo  by  Freeman  B 
A  Mountain  Poultry  Ranch. 


i.i  Petaluma. 


vard.  And  everywhere  are  seen  more  and 
still  more  White  Leghorn  farms  which 
grow  closer  together  until  at  Penn  Grove 
we  find  a  thickly  settled  section  with  a 
shipping  depot  for  poultry  products  and 
postoffice  and  stores.    There  are  many 


Has 


never  troubled  with  lice  or  mites, 
no  disease. 

METHOD   OF   FEEDING    HIS  FOWLS. 

In  the  morning  crumby  mash  mixed 
with  milk,  all  they  will  eat    up  clean  in 


On  the  Hardin  Ranch. 


Photo  by  Freeman  Bros.,  Petaluma. 


Model  Colony  Houses  on  Runners. 


fine  residences  on  this  route,  and,  as  a 
rule,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  appear- 
ance of  poultry  buildings. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  home 
and  poultry  plant  of  C.  T.  Cartwright,  all 
painted  in  soft  brown  colors  to  which  he 
was  adding  some  finishing  touches  in  his 
spare  moments  the  day  we  called. 

Mr.  Cartwright  is  another  of  the  young 
Petaluma  poultrymen  who  has  already 
reached  a  solid  prosperity.  He  started 
with  little  capital  and  in  an  exceedingly 
small  way.  The  first  year  he  borrowed 
a  horse  to  cultivate  his  land,  and  bought 
ti  dozen  hens  of  mixed  breeds.  That 
spring  he  hatched  350  chicks  under  the 
hens,  but  an  untoward  fate  befell  the 
hatches  and  by  May  he  had  lost  nearly  all 
the  chicks.    However,  some  three  dozen 


30  minutes.  At  noon  sprouted  barley.  At 
3  o'clock  p.  m.,  wheat  enough  to  have  a 
portion  left  for  the  fowls'  early  break- 
fast. Green  feed  after  morning  and  after 
neen  feeding. 

Mr.  Cartwright  keeps  his  hens  till  2'_> 
years  old  or  till  just  before  the  second 
molt.  His  hens  begin  to  lay  at  from  5  to 
7  months'  old,  and  average  each  12  dozen 
eggs  per  year,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  laid  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  when 
"eggs  is  eggs."  Does  all  his  hatching  in 
early  spring.  He  ships  his  eggs  to  Gold- 
berg &  Bowen  in  the  city.  Realizes  a 
good  profit  from  his  broilers  by  shipping 
to  commission  men  in  the  city.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright neither  buys  nor  follows  any  so- 
called  "systems"  and  belongs  to  no  poul- 
try  associations.     He   is   well  satisfied 


CROLEY'S 
POULTRY  FOODS 


Have  stood  the  test  of  time.  All  progressive  dealers  sell  them.  If 
yours  does  not,  write  us  for  information,  prices,  etc.,  or  anything  in 
which  you  may  be  interested. 

We  are  agents  for  the  products  of  the 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
Lee's  Egg  Maker,  in  pails  and  packages 
Lee's  Lice  Killer 
Lee's  Germozone,  etc.,  etc. 

We  specialize  on  the  following: 

Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Infant  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Red  Star  Chick  Feed 
Croley's  Scratch  Feed 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
Croley's  Ground  Green  Bone 

Croley's  Standard  Meat  Meal 
Croley's  Pure  Blood  Meal 

Croley's  Granulated  Poultry  Charcoal 
Croley's  Granulated  Hard  Eastern  Oyster  Shell 
Croley's  Hen  Teeth  Grit 

Croley's  Improved  Pioneer  Egg  Maker 
Croley's  Blue  Star  Egg  Food 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy 

(This  is  a  remedy  that  absolutely  cures) 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY 

PIONEER  POULTRY  FOOD  MANUFACTURER 
661-667  Brannan  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  the  best  Pigeon  Food  on  earth 
Smith's  Plump  Squab  Pigeon  Food,  $3.25  per  sack 


The  Arenberg  Patent  Brooder  Stove. 

HUHl 


PATENTED 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  CHICK 
BROODING 

Stove  and  Oil  Burner  Combined;  Can 
be  used  in  any  house  anywhere,  at 
less  expense,  and  attain  a  more 
certain  and  uniform  heat  than  any 
other. 

All  successful  poultrymen  have  them. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULAR 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Manufacturer, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more  i 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS^ 

than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  Is  the  Incubator  for  you  If  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
[and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  AH 
Came  About"  will  interest  you.  ( 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  I N D.     PETALUMA,  CALIF..  U.  S.  A. 
AWAROEO  ORANO  PRlZI  ALASKA-YUKON  EXPOSITION 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  ('subtle  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  Francisco. 
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with  the  poultry  business  and  does  not 
consider  it  any  more  confining  than  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture. 

THK  LESTER  II  AUDI  N  SAITOH. 

Some  two  miles  out  of  Petaluma  on  the 
Cotati  road  we  turned  into  a  narrow  lane 
leading  directly  east  and  partly  through 
the  large  dairy  and  poultry  ranch  of  Mr. 
Lester  Hardin  to  his  homestead  on  the 
mountains.  The  contrast  between  the 
smoothness  of  the  country  road  and  the 
acclivities  and  declivities  and  rocks  of 
this  long  lane  made  our  driver  exclaim 
that  at  last  he  had  struck  the  "rocky  road 
to  Dublin"  of  which  he  had  so  often 
heard.  No  gently  rolling  lands  and  soft 
friable  soil  here,  but  heavy  adobe  and 
rocks,  rocks,  everywhere.  Yet  the  White 
Leghorn  sings  and  cackles  among  the 
boulders  and  leaves  all  other  stock  far 
behind  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger. 

Poultry  was  at  first  kept  on  this  ranch 
merely  as  a  side  line  to  a  large  farm  and 
dairy  business.  One  season  the  sons  took 
an  interest  in  the  hatching  and  there  were 
1508  pullets  raised.  These  pullets  be- 
gan to  lay  at  5  months  old  and  at  G 
months  in  the  height  of  the  egg  market 
they  were  averaging  60  dozen  eggs  per 
day  which  sold  for  58c.  per  dozen.  This 
made  Mr.  Hardin  take  off  his  hat  to  the 
hen  and  since  then  she  has  moved  up  to 
first  place  on  the  ranch.  He  has  about 
4000  adult  fowls  which  number  will  prob- 
ably reach  5000  with  the  increased  hatch 
of  this  season.  In  1909,  5000  chicks  were 
hatched.  From  this  hatch  2070  pullets 
were  raised,  1980  broilers  were  sold  and 
20  males  were  kept  for  breeders.  This 
season  7000  chicks  have  been  hatched. 
Mr.  Hardin  furnishes  the  eggs  and  has 
them  hatched  at  the  hatcheries.  They 
are  brooded  in  two  large  piped  brooder 
houses,  one  of  which  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
last  week,  and  three  room  brooders  heat- 
ed by  distillate  burners.  We  understand, 
however,  that  another  season  these  latter 
three  are  to  be  furnished  with  the  mam 
moth  hot  water  brooders  in  place  of  dis- 
tillate burners. 

For  breeders  the  best  hens  are  selected 
from  the  flock  and  mated  with  pure  bred 
cocks  which  are  changed  every  year.  The 
pullets  begin  to  lay  at  from  5  to  7  months 
old;  the  hens  are  sold  at  2'i.  years  old: 
the  cockerels  are  sold  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  Hardin  tried  two  seasons  keeping 
broilers  for  fryers  and  roasters.  Kept 
them  till  4  months  old  and  run  about  25c. 
behind  on  each  broiler.  He  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  cockerels  from  the  hatches 
if  it  were  possible  to  tell  the  pullet-pro- 
ducing egg.  Mr.  Hardin  also  sells  hatch- 
ing eggs  which  coming  from  this  hardy 
mountain  stock  on  free  range  ought  to 
produce  fine  utility  fowls. 

The  stock  are  all  kept  on  the  colony 
plan.  According  to  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  colony  houses  (see  cut)  which  were 
planned  and  built  by  himself  and  sons, 
are  model  houses  for  the  purpose  and 
ahead  of  anything  seen  on  our  travels 
among  the  poultry  farms. 

FEEDING  THE  CHICKS. 

Chick  feed  is  fed  until  6  weeks  old, 
also  a  mash  just  moistened  with  milk, 
practically  a  dry  mash.  The  chicks  are 
never  given  milk  to  drink  or  dabble  in. 
Pieces  of  salt,  fat  pork  are  hung  up  in 
the  brooder  houses  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  eating  toes. 

The  larger  chicks  and  mature  stock  are 
fed  grain  and  mash  mixed  with  milk  and 
cooked  meat.  All  are  kept  clean  and  fed 
regularly  on  sweet  food  and  sound  grain. 

Ailing  fowls  are  quarantined  on  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  ranch  and  bad  cases  are 
doctored  with  the  hatchet. 

THE  OUTGO  AND  THE  INCOME. 

Correct  accounts  are  kept  on  this  ranch 
and  here  we  got  an  accurate  tab  on  what 
the  hens  on  a  large  ranch  do  in  the  way 


of  the  winter  egg.  The  past  season  some 
3700  layers  produced  eggs  which  brought 
in  by  actual  figures,  $1056  in  October; 
$1203  in  November;  $1100  in  December: 
$1100  in  January,  and  $1200  in  February. 
The  cost  for  feed  for  4000  fowls  is  $18 
per  day,  and  an  average  of  $1.85  per  fowl 
per  year.  The  feed  is  bought  by  whole- 
sale. 

This  ranch  is  not  a  patron  of  any  poul- 
try "system"  or  association.  Mr.  Harden 
thinks  that  failure  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness may  in  a  small  degree  be  due  to  ill- 
luck  but  that  it  is  mostly  caused  by  ne- 
glect and  poor  judgment.  He  advises  the 
beginner  to  start  with  March-hatched 
chicks.  Considers  a  flock  of  1000  to  1200 
fowls  necessary  to  pay  rent  and  all  the 
expenses  of  a  family. 

Mr.  Hardin  declares  that  no  other 
branch  of  agriculture  could  be  so  profit- 
able in  that  section  as  poultry  culture— 
that  none  other  anywhere  gives  a  person 
such  a  showing  on  a  small  amount  of 
capital  and  on  so  small  a  space. 

A  happy  feature  of  this  ranch  and  one 
deserving  of  especial  notice  is  the  inter- 
est which  the  young  sons  of  the  proprie- 
tor take  in  the  poultry.  The  lack  of  in- 
terest in  and  distaste  for  farm  work 
evinced  by  the  American  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  farm  life  among  that  class. 
Nothing  of  this  exists  on  the  Hardin 
ranch.  The  older  son.  who  is  attending 
college  at  Santa  Rosa,  begins  to  get  out 
of  his  coat  as  soon  as  he  is  in  sight  of 
home,  eager  to  be  at  work  among  the 
fowls,  and  the  younger  son  not  yet  in  his 
teens  is  equally  anxious  to  strike  for  the 
poultry  yard.  Mr.  Hardin  laughingly  de- 
clares that  it  makes  him  hustle  to  keep 
pace  with  these  ambitions  and  enthusi- 
astic young  poultry  men;  that  in  order  to 
build  a  large  brooder  house  during  the 
holiday  vacation  they  kept  him  at  it 
through  a  fierce  winter  storm  when  his 
fingers  froze  to  the  lumber.  Of  course 
the  boys  get  their  share  of  the  profits  on 
straight  business  lines.  No  danger  of 
these  boys  passing  over  the  paternal  acres 
to  the  foreigner  (who  as  owner  of  the 
soil  will  one  day  rule  the  land)  that  they 
may  sit  in  an  office  or  stand  behind  a 
counter  in  town  or  city.  Here's  success 
to  you,  boys!  may  your  number  multiply 
and  increase. 

Still  another  pleasant  feature  we  would 
mention  before  passing  this  delightful 
mountain  home.  Here  we  found  a  bit  of 
that  old  fashioned  hospitality  which  is 
fast  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  business  as  an  interviewer 
made  us  something  of  a  nuisance  to  the 
poultrymen  in  their  busy  season  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  thereby  and  could  ill- 
afford  to  lose  the  time.  And  right  here 
we  will  thank  these  Petaluma  poultry- 
men  for  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
gave  us  of  their  valuable  time,  and  the 
unvarying  courtesy  and  frankness  with 
which  they  answered  all  questions.  But 
added  to  these  favors  what  was  our  as- 
tonishment to  be  taken  bodily,  as  it  were, 
and  set  down  with  a  genial  host  and 
charming  hostess  to  an  appetizing  ranch 
dinner.  The  dinner  went  to  the  right 
spot,  and  the  spirit  of  the  hospitality 
went  to  the  hearts  of  both  driver  and 
writer  and  made  the  "rocky 'road  to  Dub- 
lin" seem  smoother  on  the  homeward 
route. 


for  sale:. 

Imperial  Pekln  Dock  Egga. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord,  Cal. 

Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  36,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery,  any  variety,  chicks 
will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,       ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding  Butter  Carton,  Paraffined 
on  Inside. 
EMpt'clally  tor  Creamery  Use. 


We  want  the  Egg  Case  Filler  Trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 


ALL    FOR   THE   FRUIT  GROWER. 


Paraffined  on  the  inside — made 
light  and  durable.  Just  the  thing 
for  clean  nnd  safe  delivery.  Prices 
low. 


ASK  US  BY  MAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS.  362-64  MAIN  STREET.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


MAKE  THE   HENS  LAY 

Our  goods  are  the  result  of  years  ot  successful  experience  with  poultry. 
VESTAL'S  POULTRY  TONIC 

Will  improve  the  egg  production  by  keeping  the  hens  in  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition. Contains  an  internal  antiseptic  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  worms  to  remain  in  the  intestines.  Price  $3.50  single  bucket;  $3.00  in  5- 
bucket  lots. 

VESTAL'S  MASH  EGG  FOOD 

Has  been  used  by  us  for  several  years  with  large  flocks,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
an  excellent  egg  producing  food.  Price,  $2.15  per  100  lbs.,  for  single  sack; 
$2.10  in  10-sack  lots.  These  prices  may  sound  high,  but  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  ingredients,  they  are  really  low. 

VESTAL  &  HUBBELL,  131-133  Keller  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


F.  BALDWIN'S 


1st  Prize  Pullet 
A.-Y.-P.  Ex. 


Won  9  prizes  from 
9  entries  at  A.-Y.- 
P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
San  Jose,  '09.  Bred 
as  layers  first.  Stock 
any  age  for  sale. 
Eggs  $6.00  per  100. 
Settings  $2.00  up. 
Send  for  booklet. 


46  Washington  Ave.      San  Jose,  Cal. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Our  Output  Is  90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 


The  BIHN  HATCHERY 

Successors  to  Blhn  Bros. 
WM.  BIHN  WE  STAND  ALONE 

J.  L.  White        tn  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orderB  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Our  specialty. 
We  Solicit  Large  Orders 

PETALUMA,  CAL.  Bodega  Ave. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAV  AND  WIN. 

San  Jose  1909  won  1st  cock,  1st,  2nd 
cockerels,  2nd  pullet,  3rd  hen. 
5  entries. 
Bay  old  chlckB  and  eggs  through- 
out the  season. 

«J.    L.  DINW1DDIE, 

PETALUMA. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St. ,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  and  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
RED  CAPS.  Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  Cook  Strain  of  Whites,  large  vig- 
orous birds  and  hf  avy  layers.  Write  for  prices- 
Some  choice  Cockerels  and  Eggs  now  ready. 
Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— 8PEr  I A  L  SALE  for  16 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  In  half, 
eggB  83.00  NOW  ?l.f>0,  $5.00  NOW  82  60.  Hens 
NOW  $1.75  and  82.50,  Cockerels,  82.00  and  84.00. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Llara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.     Splendid  layers. 
$1.25  for  15.   Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E^gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  cal 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 
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Poultry 
Feeding 


Free 
Book 

on  application  to 

COULSON  POULTRY 
6  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PERFECTION  OIL  BURNERS  AND  STOVES 

NO  SOOT  NEVER  GO  OUT 

Twelve  feet  of  heating  surface  within  nine  Inches 
of  the  floor.  Result — full  benefit  of  heat  before 
allowed  to  rise.  Safe  and  reliable.  Agents 
wanted  on  liberal  commission. 

KRESKY  BROS. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Hardy  mountain  strain.  Eggs  per  sitting  of  1 5,  $  1 .50. 
H  .  B.  Wl  NT  RING  HAM, 
Middletown,  Lake  County,  Cal. 


WHY  BURN  MONEY  WHEN  AIR  IS  FREE? 

If  your  home,  office,  church 
or  hall  is  not  well  lighted,  write 
for  description  of  our  way,  in 
which  night  can  be  made  bright 
as  day. 

A  good  light  is  not  only  a 
luxury,  but  a  business  getter. 

No  wicks  to  trim,  no  objec- 
tionable odor,  500  candle  power 
for  half  cent  per  hour,  and  non- 
explosive. 

We  want  a  representative  in 
your  territory. 

You  want  the  best;  we  have 
it. 

HYDRO  CARBON  LIGHT  STORE 
200  W.  Santa  Clara  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 

Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?.'- 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francl3CL 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretarys  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Bargain  83250.  Sixty  acres  with 
<tods;  11  acres  Bartlett  Pears,  12  of  Red  Oats, 
Pasture  and  Wood.  Improvements.  On  County 
Road  3K  miles  from  Kelseyvllle  near  Grist  Mill 
on  ('reek.  Healthy.  No  Fog.  Orchard  well 
worked,   Box  12,  Kelseyvllle,  Cal. 


Garden  Catalogues. 


Catalogues  of  seeds  and  bulbs  and  flow- 
ers of  every  hue. 

From  hollyhock  so  stately  to  periwinkle 
blue, 

From  tiny  seed  of  mustard  to  luscious 
lima  bean, 

Cucumbers,  leeks  and  cabbages,  the  like 
was  never  seen. 

What  shall  we  plant,  what  shall  we 
plant, 

We  can't  decide,  we  really  can't, 
Vegetables  good  to  taste,  or  flowers  good 
to  smell? 

They  both  are  good  to  look  at,  we  know 
that  very  well. 

We  look  about  from  page  to  page, 
The  "garden  sass"  our  thoughts  engage, 
But  then  we  turn  some  pages  more, 
And  lo,  the  flowers  have  the  floor. 

If  there  were  but  one  flower 

And  but  one  vegetable, 

It  then  would  be  quite  easy 

And  we  should  soon  be  able 

To  dig  our  little  garden  plat, 

And  first  plant  this  and  then  plant  that. 

And  if  our  vegetable  so  fine, 
Should  climb  up  like  a  trumpet  vine, 
We'd  sit  like  Jonah  'neath  its  shade, 
And  listen  while  the  trumpets  played. 

And  then  suppose  our  flower  seed 
Should  grow  into  a  sturdy  weed, 
Or  just  to  think  should  it  unfold 
Into  a  pretty  marigold? 

We'd  surely  gather  all  the  seeds, 
And  save  them  up  for  future  needs, 
And   then   next   year   when  spring-time 
came, 

We'd  plant  some  marigolds  again. 

— Grace  White. 


Back  to  Nature. 


Tell  me,  O  Cow,  with  tranquil  aii 

Feeding  in  pastures  green, 
Why  is  it  that  you  always  wear 

An  attitude  serene? 
No  indigestion  mars  thy  dreams, 

No  cramps  provoke  thy  cries. 
"It  is,"  the  knowing  cow  replied, 

"Because  I  Fletcherize." 


To  Make  Fruit  Jellies. 


As  the  jelly-making  season  will  soon 
be  here,  no  doubt  there  are  among  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  readers  many  house- 
wives who  will  be  interested  in  hints 
along  this  line. 

Before  beginning  operations,  be  sure  to 
have  all  necessary  articles,  such  as  ket- 
tles (enamel  ware  is  best),  hair  sieve, 
cheese-cloth,  coarse  linen  or  flannel,  earth- 
en or  stone  jars,  enamel  spoon,  wooden 
potato  masher,  etc.  The  linen  or  flannel 
is  made  into  jelly  bags.  An  asbestos 
stove-mat  will  be  found  convenient. 

Of  course  some  of  these  articles  may 
not  be  needed,  a  great  deal  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  fruit  to  be  used.  Some 
kinds  are  cooked  while  others  are  crush- 
ed raw.  Grapes,  berries  and  some  kinds 
of  tropical  fruits  make  fine  jelly  when 
the  juice  is  extracted  from  the  raw  fruit; 
the  same  being  true  of  currants.  When 
the  larger  fruits  are  used,  they  should 
be  cut  in  pieces  and  placed  over  the  fire 
in  a  preserving  kettle,  with  not  quite 
enough  water  to  cover  the  fruit.  The  less 
water  required  to  cook  the  fruit  the 
shorter  will  be  the  time  required  to  make 
the  jelly.  Some  varieties  of  apples  con- 
tain little  juice.  The  quince  has  no  juice 
to  speak  of,  and  yet  there  is  no  finer 
jelly  fruit  than  the  quince.  Cook  as  di- 
rected above,  and  when  soft  enough  to 
crush  with  the  spoon,  turn  the  contents 
of  the  kettle  into  a  jelly-bag  or  sieve 


Tools  That  Stand  Strain 

A   good   tool  must  have  elasticity  as  well  as  proper 
temper — that's  a  "tool  fact"  few  think  of. 

A  stiff,  unyielding  fork  or  hoe  is  a  back  breaker  and 
slow  worker.  A  well  balanced,  springy  fork  or  hoe  relieves 
muscle-strain  and  carries  more  load. 

mtHKitmn 

Farming  Tools  are  full  of  spring.  Not  weak  or  easily  bent,  but  "lively."  They 
yield  a  Tittle  at  the  first  pull,  then  recover  and  help  to  lift 
by  their  own  springiness. 

The  Keen  Kutter  guarantee  means  elasticity,  proper 
temper,  right  angle,  shape, 
weight,  and  size,  or  your 
money  comes  back. 

Besides  farming  tools,  the 
Keen  Kutter  line  includes 
everything  for  shop  work, 
and  shears,  pocket- 
knives,  razors,  and 
table  cutlery. 


"The  Recollection  of 
Quality  Remains  Long 
Alter  the  Price  is 
Forgotten. " 

Tra.lc  Mark  Ri-eistcred. 
— K.  C.  SIMMONS, 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A, 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty. 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State. 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


covered  with  cheese-cloth,  and  let  drain. 
Pressure  is  sometimes  used  in  extracting 
the  juice  from  fruit,  but  it  is  always 
clearer  when  allowed  to  drip. 

Never  attempt  to  make  jelly  from  fruit 
that  is  over  ripe  or  frosted.  Failure  will 
also  result  from  fruit  which  is  fermented. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  will  ferment  during 
hot  weather  if  allowed  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time  after  being  cooked. 

Sweet  apples  will  not  make  jelly  unless 
some  acid  juice  is  added.  Without  the 
latter  a  thick  syrup  will  be  the  result. 

Peaches,  pears,  raspberries,  elderber- 
ries and  a  few  other  fruits  will  not  pro- 
duce nice  jelly  alone.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  juice  of  lemons,  cur- 
rants, sour  apples,  rhubarb  or  something 
that  will  furnish  the  acid  which  is  lack- 
ing. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  rhubarb 
or  pie  plant  will  make  jelly  alone;  but 
such  is  the  case.  A  very  nice  jelly  can 
be  made  as  follows: 

Wash  the  stalks  and  cut  into  inch 
lengths  without  peeling.  Cook  the  same 
as  apples  or  other  fruit  and  extract  the 
juice  in  the  usual  manner.  For  each 
pint  of  juice  allow  a  pint  of  granulated 
sugar. 

Green  (unripe)  grapes  produce  a  very 
fine  jelly  to  serve  with  meats,  as  a  relish. 
The  sugar  for  this  jelly  should  be  brown 
ed  a  little  in  the  oven  before  using.  Add 
a  pound  and  a  half,  weighed  before 
browning,  for  each  pint  of  juice.  Wild 
grapes  are  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

All  kinds  of  tart  apples  will  make  jelly, 
though  some  varieties  are  better  than 
others.  If  apples  are  plentiful,  choose 
juicy,  high  flavored  ones,  such  as  North- 
ern Spy,  Jonathan,  Bellflower  or  Wine 
sap.  All  kinds  of  crab  apples  are  used 
for  jelly  making. 

Remove  all  specks  from  the  apples  and 
cut  into  quarters  or  sixths,  without  par- 
ing or  coring.  The  rind  and  seeds  add 
color  and  flavor.  Cook  in  an  agate  or 
granite  kettle  until  tender,  and  drain.  If 
the  juice  is  not  perfectly  clear,  strain 
through  double  cheese-cloth,  then  meas- 


fi-  ,  MOORE'S  „./ 

POISON  OAK 

NEVER  nFMCnV      30  YEARS 

failing      KLrlLUT  thestanoaro 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,  BURNS,  ETC. 
A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLO  SALVE. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

fr/'ce  25  Cenfs. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS  CO.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ure  and  for  each  pint  of  juice  allow  about 
one  cup  of  sugar. 

A  Menace  to  Public  Welfare. 


In  its  effort  to  protect  the  innocent 
public  against  the  insidious  effects  of 
preparations  containing  drugs  injurious 
to  health,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  another  Farm 
ers'  Bulletin  treating  on  the  subject  so 
nearly  connected  with  public  health. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  377,  The  Harmful 
ness  of  Headache  Mixtures,  was  issued  in 
September,  1909,  and  70,000  copies  have 
been  distributed  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject;  now  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
393,  Habit-Forming  Agents:  Their  Indis- 
criminate Sale  and  Use  a  Menace  to  the 
Public  Welfare,  giving  the  results  of  re- 
cent investigations  by  the  Department, 
has  just  been  issued  as  a  warning  to 
mothers,  invalids,  and  users  of  medicated 
soft  drinks,  of  the  dangerous  contents  of 
many  of  the  infant  syrups,  so-called 
remedies,  and  soft  drinks  containing  co- 
cain,  caffein,  etc. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  that  any  one 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars  would  con- 
coct for  infant  use  a  pernicious  mixture 
containing  cocain,  but  several  such  mix- 
tures have  been  found  and  their  names 
published,  together  with  a  list  of  reme- 
dies intended  for  infants  and  containing 
morphine,  codein,  opium,  cannabis  indica. 
heroin,  which  are  widely  advertised,  and 
are  accompanied  by  the  assertion  that 
they  "contain  nothing  injurious  to  the 
youngest  babe",  and  that  "mothers  need 
not  fear  giving  them  as  no  bad  effects 
come  from  their  continued  use,"  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous  instances 
are  on   record  of  babies  being  put  to 
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sleep  never  to  wake  again,  or,  where  they 
did  not  succumb,  the  more  serious  effect 
of  infant  drug  addiction  was  produced. 

Yet  the  majority  of  mothers  ignorant 
of  these  facts  continue  the  use  of  these 
poisons  which  at  least  must  undoubtedly 
leave  their  impression  on  the  delicate 
organisms  of  infants  and  induce  tend- 
encies which  may  develop  into  the  evil 
habit  of  drug  addiction. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  list  with  a 
photograph  of  the  "original  packages"  of 
some  of  the  soft  drinks  containing  caffein 
and  cola  leaf  extracts,  to  which  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  persons  addicted.  It 
also  mentions  some  of  the  harmful  nost- 
rums advertised  as  cures  for  asthma,  ca- 
tarrh, cold,  coughs,  consumption,  epilepsy, 
and  the  tobacco  habit,  and  states  that 
some  physicians  in  their  prescriptions  in 
treating  these  diseases  and  in  attempting 
to  cure  the  "drug  habit"  itself,  often  pre- 
scribed the  very  remedies  that  have  pro- 
duced the  conditions  which  it  is  proposed 
to  relieve. 


Little  Willie — Father,  how  far  is  it 
Iron.  London  to  Brighton? 

Father — About  fifty  miles. 

Little  Willie — And  how  far  is  it  from 
Brighton  to  London? 

Father — Of  course,  its  the  same  dis- 
tance, stupid! 

Little  Willie— Well,  it  isn't  far  from 
Christmas  to  the  New  Year,  but  its  a 
long  way  from  the  New  Year  to  Christ 
mas! — Comic  Cuts. 


Gardener — This  here  is  a  tobacco  plant 
in  full  flower. 

Lady — How  very  interesting!  And  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  cigars  are  ripe? 


"To  what  do  you  attribute  your  success 
in  acquiring  money? 

"Partly  to  the  success  of  other  men  in 
letting  go  of  it."  replied  the  great  finan- 
cier.— Philadalphia  Public  Ledger. 


WHY  JOIN  THE  GRANGE. 


Bight   Reasons  Issued  by  Authority  of 
National  Grange. 

Because  it  is  inexpensive. 

Because  it  is  the  farmers  only  organi- 
zation national  in  character. 

Because  it,  has  stood  the  test  for  32 
years,  and  has  never  been  found  wanting 
iu  any  respect. 

Because  it  has  exerted  greater  influence 
in  semiring  State  and  National  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture  than  any 
agency  in  the  country. 

Because  it  is  officered  by  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  who  know  from  experience 
the  needs  of  farmers  and  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  aid  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

Because  it  is  the  duty  of  farmers  to  co- 
operate with  one  another,  if  they  would 
successfully  meet  the  influence  of  organi- 
zation in  every  direction,  and  secure  for 
wife  and  home  a  fair  share  of  what  the 
harvest  yields. 

Because  it  has  secured  national  legisla- 
tion in  the  oleomargarine  law,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  establishment  of  rural 
free  mail  delivery,  and  State  legislation 
in  every  State  in  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ing population. 

Because  it  has  exerted  the  greatest  in- 
fluence known  in  breaking  up  the  isola- 
tion of  farm  life,  and  in  making  farm  life 
attractive  to  the  boys  and  girls,  bringing 
sunshine  and  happiness  into  the  farm 
home  to  such  an  extent  as  has  never  be- 
fore existed. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS   want*  a 

vi  c  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 

the  State  tn  Mollclt  for  subscrlbtlona.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  onee 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  paper*, 
blanks  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  11,  1910 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  is  featureless  and  un- 
til the  new  harvest  season  opens  there  will 
not  be  much  doing.  The  late  Government 
crop  report  shows  that  the  acreage  is 
much  larger  than  last  year  all  over  the 
United  States.  , 

California  Club   $1.65  ©1.70 

Sonora    1.80  @1.90 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club   .'.  1.65  @1.72 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Russian  Red   1.60     @  1.65 

BARLEY. 

Tliis  market  is  very  quiet,  although 
early  in  the  week  it  showed  a  tendency  to 
raise,  but  it  lias  come  down. 

Brewing   $1.20     @  1.25 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.15  @1.20 

Common  Feed    1.10  01.15 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  lower  because  of  the 
large  quantities  which  are  heing  brought 
down  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
other  sorts  show  very  little  change,  and 
tli is  dullness  will  continue  for  sometime. 

Red,  feed    1.40  ©1.50 

Gray    1.60  ©1.67% 

White    1.55  @1.60 

CORN. 

Corn  is  higher  on  Eastern  stuff,  while 
the  Egyptian  corn  and  other  California 
products  are  lower. 

Manchurian  Small  Yellow ..  $1.60  @1.65 
California  Large  White  ....   1.75  ©1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  White    1.85  ©1.90 

Egyptian — White    1.55  ©1.60 

Brown    1.40  ©1.50 

RYE. 

This  market  still  continues  dull  with  no 
sales  being  reported. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.80  ©1.90 

BEANS. 

Pinks,  bayos  and  blackeyes  have  ad- 
vanced again.  They  will  continue  advanc- 
ing until  they  are  cleaned  up.  as  the  mar- 
ket is  very  firm,  and  the  demand  is  strong. 
Some  of  the  whites  are  dragging  along, 
especially  the  small  white,  which  shows 
a  decline  in  price. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25  ©6.50 

Blackeyes    5.15  @5.35 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  ©4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.75 

Small  Whites   4.25  ©4.50 

Large  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Limas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    5.75  ©6.00 

Red    6.75  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.50  @5.75 

SEEDS. 

The  seeds  remain  about  the  same  with 
no  demand.  This  market  is  practically 
nominal. 

Alfalfa    IS     ©20  c 

-troomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00  (y<  25  Hi 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    4  c 

Flaxseed    5  c 

Hemp    3%@  4y4c 

Millet    3  c 

Timothy    6  e 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

FLOUR. 

The  Hour  market  remains  very  quiet,  and 
is  weak  in  all  branches. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $6.10  @6.50 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.50 

Superfine    5.10  ©5.40 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

The  rtrst  crop  of  volunteer  hay  was  sent 
into  the  market.  The  trade  remains  quiet 
and  the  prices  show  weakness  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  hay  in  the  wareh"nses. 
The  semi-annual  report  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Hay  Association  shows  a  total  of 
1.16.000  tons  of  old  hay  on  hand,  whereas 
last  year  practically  no  hay  was  carried 
over.  Scott.  Magnin  &  Miller  recently  sold 
2000  tons  of  California  hay  to  the  army 
to  be  used  in  the  Philippines.  For  a  long 
time  this  hay  has  been  barred  from  the 
army  because  of  the  prejudice  against  it. 
but  since  this  new  order  has  been  sent  in 
there  will  probably  be  similar  orders  from 
the  island  possessions. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $15.00©  18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    11.00@13.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00©15.50 

Tame  Oat    11.00@14.50 

Barlev    10.00©  13.00 

Alfalfa    8.50@12.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00©  8.50 

Straw,  per  hale   50©  75c 

Volunteer  Wild  Oat   8.00@12.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran,  midlings.  rolled  barley  and  rolled 
oats  are  all  lower  due  to  the  heavy  crops 
and  the  new  hay  coining  in. 

Alfalfa   Meal,   ton  $17.00©20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.00@26.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50®27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    30.00©32.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barlev    23.00@ 24.00 

Shorts    24.00@27.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00®  31.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  receipts  of  all  vegetables  is  very 
large  hence  prices  are  going  down  in  all 
lines.  Asparagus  market  shows  a  slight 
slump  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growers 
have  commenced  cutting  again  after  a  lay 
off  of  about  two  weeks.  The  Oregon 
onions  are  being  driven  out  of  the  market 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  Ne- 
vada product,  and  the  new  California  crop 
coming  in.  Rhubarb,  summer  squash  and 
green  peas  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  sell- 
ers are  making  big  concessions  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  stock.  String  beans  from 
the  Vacaville  districts  are  coming  in  and 
are  bringing  good  prices. 

Onions — Oregon  Y'ellow   $  1.45®  1.55 

Bermuda  Seed    1.75©  2.00 

New  Red    90c®  1.00 


5© 

8c 

1.00© 

1.50 

1.00© 

1.50 

60c 

1.25® 

1.75 

-,0<ri 

75c 

1.2  5  ft 

1.75 

15© 

20c 

75c@ 

1.00 

40© 

60c 

10  (a 

90c 

6ffi 

8c 

85c@ 

1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  sack  

Celery   

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  per  crate  

Rhubarb,  per  box,  fancy... 

Asparagus,  per  box  

Egg  Plant   

Cucumbers,  per  doz  

Green  Onions,  per  box  

Summer  Squash,  per  box.  .  . 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

POULTRY/. 
Three  cars  of  Eastern  stock  came  in 
since  last  reported.  The  California  re- 
ceipts were  moderate  and  desirable  stock 
such  as  large  young  chickens  and  fat  hens 
brought  good  prices.  Small  ordinary  hens 
and  little  broilers  were  in  abundance,  and 
consequently  did  not  bring  much  in  price. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00 @  6.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    7.00®  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00©  12.00 

Hens,  large    7.50®  8.50 

Small  Hens    5.00©  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00©  9.00 

Y'oung  Roosters,  full  grown..     9.50(fi  1 1.5'J 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    2.50©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    ...     2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  firm  witli  the 
prices  still  advancing,  although  receipts 
were  large  many  handlers  could  not  get 
enough,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principal 
receivers  of  butter  were  storing  their  sur- 
plus. Also  another  factor  was  that  the 
strong  Alaska  demands  have  caused  sev- 
eral large  shipments  to  go  northward.  The 
following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  27  %c 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    25  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  gone  up  since  last  reported. 
The  supply  is  fairly  good,  but  with  strong 
demand  due  to  the  fact  that  many  specu- 
lators are  rushing  all  the  available  stock 
into  cold  storage. 

California  (extras),  per  don...  25 


Firsts 
Seconds 
Thirds 


22  U,t- 
21  %c 
21  c 


CHEESE. 

Fancy    California    is    in    good  demand, 
while  some  of  the  other  stock  is  dragging. 
Many  of  the  handlers  are  using  cold  stor- 
age to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  13i£c 

Firsts    .         13  c 

New  Y'oung  Americas,  fancy..  15  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19 'Ac 

POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  are  quiet  and  dull,  while 
new  potatoes  are  very  weak  with  prices 
being  cut  in  order  to  get  the  stuff  off  the 
sellers'  hands. 

River  Whites    70©  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.30®  1.45 

Oregon   Burbanks    90c  ©  1.00 

Sweet   Potatoes,   ctl   2.25©  3.50 

New  Potatoes    1©  1  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  has  been  a  large  receipt  of  straw- 
berries. The  fact  that  they  have  been  so 
strong  that  the  canneries  and  syrup  manu- 
facturers have  been  taking  them  off  of  the 
sellers  at  small  prices.  Crated  berries  are 
in  poor  demand.  Even  the  peddlers  refuse 
to  buy  them  at  reduced  prices  on  account 
of  their  poor  condition.  Longworths  arc 
especially  weak  having  a  tendency  to  be 
soft  and  over  ripe.  Raspberries  in  15 
basket  crates  sold  around  $2.  while  goose- 
berries were  offered  at  7c.  a  pound.  The 
cherry  receipts  were  heavy,  but  the  mar- 
ket held  up  remarkably  well  under  the  ar- 
rivals. A  decided  decline  in  prices,  how- 
ever, is  expected  shortly  in  the  cherry 
market.  The  first  Royal  Anns  came  in 
from  Oroville  and  sold  for  $1.25  per  drawer. 
Most  of  the  poor  apples  have  been  dis- 
carded, only  the  finer  qualities  are  now 
kept  in  storage. 
Strawberries    —  Longworths. 

per  chest   $  3.50r(/  H.no 

Blackberries,  per  crate   1.00©  1.25 

Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   1.00©  1.30 

Choice    50c@  1.00 

Cherries — Purple  Guigne.  box.     1.00  fi  1.40 


White 
Extra  Black 


6@ 
l.lOifi  150 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  arrival  of  citrus 
fruits  so  that  the  large  size  are  dragging 
and  the  market  has  a  weaker  tendency 
since  last  reported.  The  smaller  sizes  are 
in  good  demand,  however,  and  ready  sales 
are  effected. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25@  1.75 

Navels,   fancy    2.50©  3.00 

Choice    2.00®  2.50 

Common    1.25©  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00@  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50©  4.00 

Standard    1.25©  1.75 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50@  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Dried  fruits  continue  active  and  firm 
due  to  the  demand  from  the  mining  and 
construction  'camps.  Prunes  have  ad- 
vanced and  are  strong  at  the  rise.  Apri- 
cots are  fast  cleaning  up  so  that  by  the 
time  the  new  crop  is  in  there  will  be  very 
few  left.  Peaches  are  firm,  but  apples  are 
rather  weak. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     5%€    7  c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4     @  5  c 

Apricots    9     ©10  c 

Peaches    4  Vi  @  6  c 

Prunes.  4 -size  basis   3     ©  4  c 

Pears    5     @  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2   .  ©  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2^4©  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2     @  2%C 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

The  foreign  nut  crop  is  very  weak,  so 
that  this  market  is  expected  to  go  up 
shortly   for  this  seanon's  crop.     The  last 


season's  supply  is  being  rapidly  sold  out, 
so  that  there  will  be  very  little  held  over. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   14%@15  c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ©13V4c 

Drakes    10l/.@ll  c 

Languedoc    9H@10i4c 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1   13  ®13>4i: 

Softshell.  No.  2   8%®  9  c 

HONEY. 

Some  of  the  southern  sections  report  that 
the  recent  rains  spoiled  the  honey  In  the 
flowers  especially  in  the  orange  groves  so 
that  the  bees  had  to  be  taken  back  to  al- 
falfa fields.  There  is  not  much  doing  in 
this  market,  as  the  best  stocks  are  about 
cleaned  out. 

Comb    10 

Extracted,  Water  White   7 

Extracted,  Amber   5',4( 

Old  Extracted    4 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%  ©30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  firm  and  steady.  Present  in- 
dications point  to  a  larger  crop  than  last 
year,  but  these  estimates  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  as  there  are  many  slips  between  now 
and  picking  time. 

1909  crop    15     ©20  c 

1910  contracts    15     @17  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  still  remains  dead.  At 
the  Tehama  county  wool  sales  held  at  Red 
Bluff  on  May  loth  not  one  pound  of  wool 
was  sold,  although  they  had  almost  a 
million  pounds  in  the  warehouse.  Twelve 
Eastern  and  Coast  buyers  were  on  the 
ground,  and  they  liked  the  wool  but  would 
not  offer  more  than  16  to  18c.  a  pound. 
The  growers  were  firm,  however,  refusing 
to  sell  for  less  than  20  to  21c.  Many  of  the 
large  growers  say  that  they  are  not  con- 
sidering any  other  price,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  growers  in  need  of  money  will 
probably  have  to  sell  their  wool  at  re- 
duced prices. 

Southern    12    ©14  c 

Middle  Counties    16     ©17  c 

Northern    17     ©19  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

Hogs  are  dull  with  the  prie  s  weak.  Mut- 
ton and  lamb  are  downward,  beef  also  is 
easy,  but  shows  no  decline.  There  is  h 
very  good  demand  for  heavy  veal,  which 
has  not  been  coming  in  as  is  usual  this 
time  of  the  year. 
Carcass  prices: 

Beef:    Steers,  per  lb   8%©  9  c 

Cows    7     @  8  c 

Heifers    8V.c 

Veal    9  @10V>c 

Mutton:  Wethers   '.   10  ©10V-C 

Ewes    9     ©  9Hr 

Lambs    10%  ©11  "c 

Hogs,  dressed    12     ©14  c 

Gross  weight: 


5  @ 
4%@ 

3  hi  (a 


6  @ 


5V4c 
5  c 

4y4<- 

S%c 


®-  5Mc 


Steers:  No.  1  

No.  2   

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  2   

Bulls  and  Stags   2  %  @  2%c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5%®  5%c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5%(fi  5%« 

Large  prime  wethers  

Ewes   

WOOL. 

Small  prime  wethers   6  14 

Large  prime  wethers  

Ewes   

Lambs,  spring   

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs 

150  to  250  lbs  

Common  Hogs,  lb   7 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

Hides  are  firm  with  fair  demand.  Many 
excellent  hides  are  now  being  brought  into 
the  market. 
Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.. 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.. 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.. 

Kip   

Bulls  and  Stags   


Calf 
Dry — 
Dry 


Dry  Kip,  10  to  15. 
Dry  Veal.  5  to  10 .  . 
Dry  Calf,  7  down. 
Fall  Lambs   


7 

®  8 

c 

14 

016 

c 

14 

@15 

c 

18 

@19 

c 

15 

©16 

c 

18 

©19 

c 

20 

©22 

c 

23 

©24 

c 

50 

@75 

c 

ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY.  beinb 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
botli  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  It  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do.  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building',  San  Francisco 

IMioue  Douglas  I'lss. 


May  14,  1910. 
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Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35@  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos...     1.10@  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c@  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20@  35c 

HORSES. 

Many  poor  broken  down  horses  are  be- 
ing offered  in  the  local  markets  so  that  the 
prices  do  not  look  very  strong,  but  the 
strength  of  the  market  is  easily  shown 
when  good  stuff  comes  in.  being  gobbled 
up  immediately  at  top  prices. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1550  to  1650  lbs..  300@325 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   250(5)300 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350    200<8>300 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  lbs.  150@200 
Desirable  farm  mares,  1300  lbs. — 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100@150 

MULES. 

This  market  continues  strong  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Several  hun- 
dred mules  have  been  imported  from  Texas 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  the  northern  and 
central  part  of  the  State  all  the  available 
stock  is  being  bought  for  shipments  to  the 
Fiji  and  Hawaiian  islands. 

1200    lbs  $2500300 

1100    lbs   200(S>250 

1000    lbs   175  (fc  200 

900    lbs   125@1B0 


SDecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  10,  1910.  The 
citrus  market  continues  very  strong  and 
that  there  will  be  any  weakening  this 
month  is  hardly  probable.  The  navels  are 
very  ripe  but  are  in  good  keeping  condi- 
tion owing  to  the  dry  winter.  The  pre- 
cooling  of  fruit  is  helping  greatly  to  carry 
it  through  in  sound  condition  and  keeps 
the  average  higher  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  About  40  to  50  cars  a  day  are 
being  cooled  at  Colton,  the  Santa  Fe  plant 
at  San  Bernardino  not  being  quite  ready 
for  business. 

The  auctions  on  Monday  of  this  week 
were  very  high,  though  New  York  seemed 
a  little  weaker  than  at  the  close  of  last 
week.  With  51  cars  offered  on  that  day 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there 
was  not  a  decided  slump  that  would  re-act 
later  on  all  other  markets,  New  York  be- 
ing the  barometer  of  the  trade  conditions. 
As  a  general  thing  when  New  York  is  high 
on  one  day  the  other  markets  reflect  con- 
ditions the  next  day  and  vice-versa,  going 
lower  the  day  after  New  York  goes  low. 
Of  course  this  is  not  always  so  as  the  lo- 
cal law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  first 
great  influence  but  with  all  conditions  be- 
ing equal  this  is  so. 

Navels  are  not  to  be  had  from  any  dis- 
trict in  California  at  less  than  $2  a  box, 
cash,  for  orchard  run  grades  with  sizes 
not  over  50%  large.  Some  f.  o.  b.  shippers 
claim  to  be  getting  orders  at  $2.35  to  $2.50 
for  their  extra  fancy  grades.  Seedlings 
are  also  ruling  high  and  from  $1.80  to  $2. 
cash,  is  the  rule,  according  to  district  and 
quality.  Sweet  prices  are  firm  at  $2  for 
orchard  run  grades  on  a  cash  basis  while 
$2.25  is  the  figure  the  f.  o.  b.  men  are 
quoting  their  fancy  brands. 

Oranges  are  still  going  out  in  quantity 
and  some  are  beginning  to  question  the 
figures  recently  given  out,  saying  that  they 
must  have  been  too  small  as  otherwise 
there  would  be  some  holding  back  to  avoid 
overcrowding  markets.  The  call  for  va- 
lencias  is  very  light  and  both  sides  are 
waiting.  Last  year  hundreds  of  cars  had 
been  shipped  at  this  time  but  this  was  be- 
cause the  crop  was  so  heavy  that  the  trees 
were  breaking  down  and  needed  relief.  To 
start  this  surplus  fruit  the  price  was  made 
low,  $2  to  $2.25  a  box,  and  this  made  the 
starting  price  on  the  whole  crop,  though 
the  ruling  cash  price  for  the  season  was 
much  lower  and  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  sold 
in  the  East  at  "figures  that  were  less  than 
$1.50  a  box  at  this  end. 

Lemons  are  in  steady  demand  and  there 
has  been  no  lowering  of  prices  at  this  end. 
Shippers  who  have,  rolled  fruit  unsold  or 
fruit  that  lias  been  sold  on  the  usual  terms 
basis  and  then  rejected,  have  been  getting 
a  great  deal  less  money  in  the  auctions 
than  they  would  ask  for  the  fruit  here. 
The  packers  know  tiiat  the  summer  pick 
is  going  to  be  the  lightest  in  years  and 
even  though  the  demand  in  the  East  is  a 
little  slow  just  now  they  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  sacrifice. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  17,151  cars  of  oranges  and  2357  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  year  20.607 
oranges  and  293S  lemons  and  to  same  time 
1908,  18,519  oranges  and  2354  lemons. 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  send 
out  the  following  crop  report: 

Apricots,  plums,  prunes,  peaches,  are  as 
last  reported,  no  adverse  conditions  to  the 
maturing  of  these  fruit  can  now  be  an- 
ticipated. 

Bartlett  pears:  While  as  previously  ad- 
vised the  crop  of  this  fruit  will  not  be 
large,  there  will  be  sufficient  for  all  or- 
dinary shipping  purposes.  Fruit  on  the 
trees  is  maturing  nicely,  and  is  without  a 
blemish,  promising  a  quality  which  will 
be  hard  to  surpass. 

Grapes:  Indications  are  for  a  normal 
yield.  The  bunches  are  now  forming,  and 
unless  something  unforseen  happens  dur- 
ing the  period  of  blossoming  there  will  be 
an  unusually  large  percentage  of  big 
bunches  suitable  for  cluster  packing. 


SILO  A  SUCCESS. 


To  most  farmers  in  California,  the  idea 
of  having  a  silo  in  this  land  of  continual 
sunshine  and  grass  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money,  but  those  industrious  farm- 
ers who  have  tried  silos  speak  highest  of 
them.  The  latest  convert  to  the  silo  is  J. 
P.  Youd,  of  Hanford.  He  constructed  a 
silo  on  "his  ranch  last  fall  and  filled  it 
with  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa.  Although 
it  was  made  up  chiefly  of  foxtail,  he 
found  it  a  complete  success,  and  during 


the  winter  his  cattle  would  leave  the  al- 
falfa hay  and  eat  the  silage  with  a  relish. 
Mr.  Youd  intends  filling  the  silo  again 
this  season  with  the  second  cutting  of 
alfalfa,  which  he  thinks  will  make  bet- 
ter feed  than  the  first  cutting  since  it  is 
not  so  full  of  weeds.  Mr.  Youd  believes 
that  the  grass  known  as  alkali  weed  can 
be  used  in  a  silo  to  advantage,  and  there- 
by make  this  useless  vegetation  of  bene- 
fit to  the  dairymen  and  others,  who  want 
green  feed  during  the  winter  months. 


The  H.  Woods  Company  have  contract- 
ed with  the  Stone  Bros.,  of  Imperial  val- 
ley, for  their  1910  crop  of  grapes  at  a 
price  of  $50  a  ton  at  the  packing  house. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Morehead -Fleming  Drug  Co.,  of 
San  Jose,  is  carrying  an  attractive  an- 
nouncement of  Morehead*s  ant  paste  in 
the  Pacific  Rt  rai.  Press  and  horticultur- 
ists who  are  annoyed  by  the  existence  of 
hordes  of  ants  on  their  premises  would 
be  interested  in  this  announcement.  This 
company  usually  turns  out  the  best  pro- 
duct to  be  found  anywhere  and  we  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  consider  their  propo- 
sition. 


The  Waggoner  Ladder  Company,  of 
Stockton,  California,  is  carrying  an  at- 
tractive announcement  of  their  patent 
ladders.  These  ladders  can  be  used  effec- 
tively, and  chiefly  in  barns  and  buildings, 
and  in  fruit  orchards,  as  they  make  sev- 
eral kinds,  and  any  of  them  especially 
adapted  for  these  purposes.  This  com- 
pany is  an  old  established  concern,  and  its 
ladders  are  used  generally  throughout 
California  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Pacific  Ri'RAr,  Press  can  commend  them 
at  any  and  all  times. 


C.  Henry  Smith,  24  California  street. 
San  Francisco,  has  recently  issued  an  at- 
tractive catalogue  which  is  really  a  treat- 
ise of  nitrate  of  lime,  and  its  use  by  the 
horticulturists.  Mr.  Smith  will  gladly 
mail  this  treatise  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  will  signify  the  same  by  writing  it. 
We  regard  the  catalogue  as  a  very  neat 
little  feature. 


Note  the  advertisement  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Line  Post,  which  is  being  promoted 
and  sold  by  the  South  Western  Machinery 
&  Supply  Co.,  Central  Bdg.  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  th?  pro- 
moters state  is  standardized  for  any  kind 
of  fencing  for  line  or  corner  posts,  and  is 
suitable  for  setting  direct  in  the  ground 
or  in  concrete.  The  prices  charged  for 
these  posts  is  certainly  very  reasonable, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  promoters  have 
a  good  thing,  ana  are  anxious  that  the 
farming  community  should  know  it.  It 
strikes  us  these  steel  posts,  which  are 
evidently  non-destructive  and  will  un- 
questionably last  a  lifetime  of  several 
generations  on  the  farm,  are  in  them- 
selves a  feature  of  economy,  as  well  as 
stability  and  ornament.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  pass  up  a  proposition  like  this 
without  consideration,  and  according  to 
the  promoter  it  will  be  well  to  ask  your 
hardware  dealer  if  he  carries  it  in  stock 
and  if  not,  write  to  the  South  Western 
Machinery  &  Supply  Co.  and  they  will  im- 
mediately respond  with  full  particulars, 
as  to  how  and  where  you  can  secure  these 
posts.  They  are  certainly  advancing  an 
up  to  date  proposition,  and  we  believe  the 
many  up  to  date  patrons  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  will  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  idea  as  to  write  them  immediately  for 
full  particulars. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  new  advertise- 
ment of  the  Phoenix  Tool  &  Valve  Co. 
setting  forth  an  idea  in  bee  culture  that 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested. Better  look  this  up,  if  you  are 
seeking  something  profitable  on  the  farm. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Bitter 
making. — By  Chas.  A.  Publow,  of  the  N. 
Y.  College  of  Agriculture.  Price,  50c, 
postage  extra.  This  book  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent than  the  usual  type  of  dairy  book, 
giving  many  valuable  points  in  butter- 
making,  such  as  tests  for  moisture,  salt 
and  acid,  cream  separators,  starters,  over- 
run, etc.  It  will  be  found  very  valuable 
by  every  dairyman.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  439  Lafayette  street,  N.  Y. 

Milk  and  Milk  Testing. — A  new  book 
by  the  author  of  the  above,  and  published 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme  Sim- 
plicity and  Durabil- 
ity* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  8th  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 

by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  9SI-95S  N.  Main  St.                       Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


kL1ou  TSE  IpEAL  AMERICAN  ? 

COMPLETE    PUMPING  OUTFITS 
Write  lor  Details  lo  TO  FREMONT  STREET  San  Francisco 


at  the  same  price  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 
Treats  of  the  production  and  care  of  milk, 
inspection  of  dairy  herds,  cow  testing  as- 
sociations, testing  for  adulterations,  etc. 
No  student  in  the  dairy  industry  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  it. 

The  Study  ok  Corn. — By  Vernon  M. 
Shoesmith.  a  new  book  of  100  pages. 
Price,  50c.  and  postage.  A  valuable  treat- 
ise in  compact  form  and  worth  many 
times  its  cost  to  every  farmer  growing 
this  cereal.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  publishers. 
439  Lafayette  street,  New  York  City. 

Studies  in  Horsebreeding. — By  G.  L. 
Carlson,  of  Norfolk,  Neb.  Price,  $2,  post- 
paid. This  book  is  handsomely  illustrated 
and  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of 
horse  breeders.  Tells  how  to  select  the 
best  stallion  and  brood  mare,  care  of  the 
horse,  diseases  and  treatment,  feeds  and 
feeding,  etc.    Published  by  the  author. 

Manual  of  Practical  Farming. — By 
Jobn  McLennan,  Ph.  M.  A  book  of  300 
pages  nicely  illustrated  and  bound.  Price, 
$1.50,  postage  extra.  The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  aid  the  practical  farmer.  Treats 
of  the  soil  and  growth  of  plants,  animal 
husbandry,  the  farm  orchard  and  practi- 
cal suggestions.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  66  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York. 


A  FINE  COMPLIMENT  TO  'CALIFOR- 
NIA FRUITS." 

From  the  Town  and  Country  Journal: 
This  is  a  book  that  every  fruitgrower  in 
the  State  should  own.  The  present  and 
fifth  edition  of  'California  Fruits,"  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  is  without  doubt  the 
greatest  authority  and  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  work  in  this  subject  that 
has  ever  been  published,  covering,  as  it 
does,  every  phase  of  commercial  fruit 
growing. 

While  it  is  written  with  special  refer- 
ence to  methods,  varieties,  etc.,  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  semi- 
tropical  climate. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treat- 
ing on  every  factor  of  successful  fruit 
growing — entire  chapters  being  devoted 
to  the  subjects  of  budding,  grafting,  prun- 
ing, irrigating  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Professor  Wickson  has  in- 
troduced new  chapters  in  this  edition, 
which  not  only  makes  it  an  invaluable 
aid  and  guide  to  the  grower  but  a  source 
of  delight  to  the  reader  as  well. 

The  book  measures  6x9 'i  inches,  con- 
tains 600  pages,  and  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  bound  in  cloth.  The  price  is 
only  $3  a  copy,  postpaid. 

Address  the  publishers.  Pacific  Rural 
Rress.  San  Francisco. 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 

The  Pump  Heads  of  the  Luitwieler 
Non-Pulsating  System  require  no  pit 
or  other  dug  compartment,  but  are  at- 
tached  directly  over  drilled  wells  and 
standing  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 
They  are  COMPACT  in  space  SIMPLE 
and  ACCESSIBLE. 

For  our  large  pumps,  we  furnish 
sliding  bases.  The  bases  are  fitted 
firmly  in  the  cement  foundation  and 
tlu-  Pump  Head  may  be  set  back  easily 
witli  a  small  bar  when  desiring  to  lift 
tlie  rods  or  plungers.  This  feature  is 
labor  saving  and  one  of  our  recent 
advances. 

We  urge  upon  the  attention  of  pump 
users  the  fact  that  the  most  desirable 
feature  of  a  deep  well  or  pressure 
pump  is  that  the  pistons  shall  move  at 
a  UNIFORM  SPEED  IN  BOTH  DIREC- 
TIONS. This  gives  the  best  results  and 
tin-  least  friction  in  actual  operation, 
A  good  deal  is  being  said  by  pump 
builders  about  the  "Quick  Return". 
Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating  pumps  have 
the  quick  return  but  at  a  UNIFORM 
SPEED  THROUGHOUT  THE  FILL 
STROKE.  Luitwieler  pumps  have 
demonstrated  their  merits  by  long 
years  of  most  satisfactory  use  by  our 
customers. 

years  experience  in  I.os  Angeles. 
Send  requirements. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porleiville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STEP  LADDERS 
FRUIT  DRIERS 
™°ED0R  TRAYS 
SSS  PRESSES 


ANALY 
PLANING  MILL 

.Mill  Work  of  All  Kinds 
G.  A.  STR0UT,  Prop. 

SEBAST0P0L,  CAL. 


Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Oelended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  ACENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  Cel. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   Jt's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


J  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
»\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St..  San  FranciMco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  Bds..  Lost  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRV1T   AND    VEGETABLE    HOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Halanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  124  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18lh  and  R  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  lor  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  hrass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates.  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
Xlie  KELLAR.THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Covina,  Los  Angeles  Counly,  California 

Mention  Pacific  Ki  kai,  P*  kss 


A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Are  Los  Angeles  agents  for  above  Kellar-Thomason  goods  (full 
stock  on  hand ),  Also  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  moulds 
and  IMPERIAL  WATER-PROOFING. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Oas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Knglnes,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP 

TANKS 


Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 
BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAMM  &  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


SCHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE 

of  pitching  hay  by  hand  when  you 
can  get  a  Derrick  that  will  stack 
your  hay  for  30c.  per  ton? 

Later  the  Derrick  can  be  used  to 
fork  the  hay  from  the  stack  to  the 
wagon.  It  is  a  great  labor  saver 
and  money  maker  for  you. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms  to-day. 


SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Agriculture  in  the  California 
Polytechnic  School. 

By  Director  Lbroy  Burns  Smith. 

The  California  Polytechnic  School  will  close 
next  month  its  seventh  year  of  work.  Established 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1901,  instruction  was  first  given  in  the  fall  of 
1908  to  the  twenty  pioneer  students  who  entered 


its  care  to  meet  the  requirements  of  actual  every- 
day life.  The  materials  with  which  it  deals  in  the 
class  rooms,  the  shops,  the  laboratories  and  the 
fields  are  the  materials  that  are  nearest  to  us  and 
to  the  work  of  today.  On  the  school  farm  are 
horses,  cattle,  pigs,  chickens — best  types  of  stand- 
ard breeds.  In  the  barns,  shops  and  laboratories 
are  plows,  churns,  incubators,  carpenters'  benches 
and  tools,  anvils  and  lathes,  steam  engines  and 
dynamos,  and  chemical  apparatus  for  analysis  of 
the  soil.   In  the  Household  Arts  building  are  sew- 


As  this  article  is  being  written,  a  class  of  boys  is 
engaged  in  a  small  field  near  the  school  building 
in  the  work  of  experiments  to  determine  the  mois- 
ture and  temperature  of  soils  under  different 
kinds  of  cultivation  and  under  the  use  of  various 
mulches.  Part  of  the  class  is  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  commercial 
fertilizers  used  in  a  series  of  plats.  The  class  in 
horticulture  has  this  spring  set  out  an  orchard  of 
a  hundred  fruit  trees,  including  apple,  pear,  peach, 
ilium  and  citrus.    The  care  of  this  orchard  will 


Students  Making  Butter. 


Scoring  Percheron  Horses. 


Students  Handling  Corn  Crop.  A  Corner  of  the  Poultry  Department. 

A  Few  Student  Activities  at  The  California  Polytechnic  School. 


upon  the  thee-ycar  courses  offered  by  the  school, 
Next  month  twenty-two  hoys  and  girls  will  be 
graduated  upon  the  completion  of  courses  of 
study  and  training  in  agriculture,  mechanics  and 
household  arts,  the  three  main  lines  of  instruction 
given  by  the  institution  since  its  opening  days. 
In  the  language  of  the  act  of  1901,  the  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  "furnish  young  people  of  both 
sexes  mental  and  manual  training  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  including  agriculture,  mechanics,  engi- 
neering, business  methods,  domestic  economy,  and 
such  other  branches  as  will  fit  the  students  for  the 
non-professional  walks  of  life." 

The  Polytechnic  School  believes  that  its  field 
of  usefulness  lies  in  imparting  instruction  of  the 
kind  which  will  better  fit  the  boys  and  girls  under 


ing  machines  and  the  pans  and  pots  and  kettles  of 
the  kitchen.  These  things  do  not  occupy  all  of 
the  time  of  the  students,  but  they  do  enter  largely 
into  his  or  her  daily  work.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  morning  hours  are  spent  in  the  class 
rooms  and  the  afternoon  hours  in  the  field,  the 
shop,  and  the  laboratory.  The  morning  hours  are 
occupied  with  English,  mathematics,  history  and 
the  theory  of  the  arts  which  are  practiced  by  the 
hand  in  the  afternoon  hours. 

The  course  in  Agriculture  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  actual  farmer  rather  than  the 
teacher  or  experimenter.  Among  purely  agricul- 
tural subjects  taught  are  plant  propagation,  soils 
and  fertilizers,  horticulture,  dairying,  animal  hus- 
bandry, together  with  carpentry  and  forge  work. 


devolve  upon  the  students  in  the  agricultural  de- 
partment under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in 
horticulture.  In  the  splendid  creamery  building 
provided  by  the  Legislature  of  1907,  the  classes 
in  dairying  are  now  engaged  in  butter  and  cheese 
making,  together  with  dairy  laboratory  work,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  the  test  for 
moisture  in  butter  and  bacteriological  work.  Cuts 
found  on  this  page  illustrate  a  group  of  boys  at 
work  in  the  creamery,  and  another  group  is  a 
stock -judging  class,  where  they  may  be  seen  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  instructor  in  animal  hus- 
bandry  scoring  a  pair  of  prize  Clydesdale  fillies 
owned  by  the  school.  Another  picture  shows  a 
cornel-  of  the  poultry  departnienl  in  which  arc  sev- 
(C'ontintted  on  Par/c  408.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  r>  p.  m . ,  May  IT,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tern  pera- 
ture  Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

39.40 

13.95 

71 

16 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

17.2d 

24.1o 

90 

54 

Sacramento 

.00 

12.17 

19.67 

86 

48 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

19.49 

21.S2 

87 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.-1!) 

12.67 

92 

44 

Fresno   

.00 

11. OS 

9.39 

92 

50 

Independence... 

.00 

4.77 

!>.2."> 

60 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20.84 

20.00 

86 

42 

Los  Angeles  . . , 

.00 

1-2.63 

k>.4.-; 

80 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

9.78 

9.84 

70 

50 

The  Week. 


A  very  fast  and  thirsty  wind  played  over  the 
central  part  of  the  State  on  Sunday  night  and 
doubtless  did  some  harm  in  some  places  by  knock- 
off  fruit  and  took  away  a  lot  "of  moisture  ■which 
maturing-  crops  need  to  finish  their  courses,  but  it 
was  a  warm  wind  and  not  dangerous,  as  have 
been  the  blizzards  of  the  interior  regions,  which 
have  added  freezing  to  mechanical  force  and  have 
done  much  harm  thereby.  The  latest  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  accounts  of  sweeping  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  storms  in  the  -Mississippi  valley 
were  overdrawn,  as  is  usually  the  rase,  and  yet 
there  was  a  material  reduction  of  fruit  and  some 
reduction  of  truck  crops  which  it  will  tax  the  less 
injured  regions  to  make  good  to  consumers.  It 
still  appears  that  the  Pacific  '-oast  districts  will 
have  to  minister  to  the  supplies  of  the  country  as 
they  have  not  hitherto,  and  it  is  therefore  fortun- 
ate that  our  outlook  remains  good  for  large  sur- 
plus supplies  in  the  aggregate,  but  nothing  ex- 
cessive in  this  line,  for  some  of  our  staple  fruits 
will  not  rise  to  their  records  of  former  years. 
Everything  indicates  full  values  for  fruits  of  good 
size  and  quality,  and  exceptional  effort  should  be 
made  by  thinning  and  by  irrigation,  as  may  be 
needed,  and  by  diligent  cultivation  to  bring  as 
much  fruit  up  to  the  standards  which  are  being 
set  by  local  organizations  toward  the  realization 
of  inspection  standardization  and  grading.  The 
agitation  which  has  been  go&lg  on  for  the  last 
few  months  is  resulting  in  specific  efforts  which 
will  make  it  necessary  to  offer  good  fruit  and  only 
•iood  fruit  to  purchasing  shippers  and  to  growers* 
shipping  organizations.  Sometimes  growers  are 
apt  to  say:  ""We  know  all  about  growing  fruit — ■ 
show  us  how  to  sell  it."  The  point  is  true  in  a 
way.  but  the  question  recoils  upon  the  questioner. 
The  more  we  learn  about  selling  fruit  the  more  we 
shall  have  to  learn  about  growing  the  fruit  which 
will  sell.  Cultural  questions  are  not  becoming 
superannuated;  they  will  always  remain  funda- 
mental and  indispensable.  Tin-  more  we  know  of 
what  to  do  commercially,  the  more  we  need  t<> 
know  of  how  to  do  it.  pomologically  and  horti- 
culturally. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  first 
cherry  sales  shall  set  the  pace  actually  for  other  J 
fruits  we  shall  ship  later,  because  the  cherry  is  an 


expensive  fruit  to  handle  and  must  have  relatively 
higher  prices  than  the  larger  fruits.  And  yet  to 
start  the  season  with  five  carloads  of  cherries  at 
nearly  $5000  per  car  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do 
and  a  very  significant  thing  also.  Up  to  the  end 
of  last  week  15  carloads  of  cherries  had  sold  in 
the  East  and  extraordinary  prices  were  reached 
in  all  instances.  There  is  also  significance  in  the 
results  of  applying  "raisin  day"  methods  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  a  leading  grocer  took  up  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  on  California  raisins.  Nearly 
four  tons  of  California  raisins  were  sold  by  Gim- 
l>el  Bothers  in  three  days,  according  to  a  signed 
statement  by  the  firm,  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  papers.  It  is  declared  that  this  is  a 
record  sale  and  that  nothing  approaching  it  ever 
was  known  before  in  the  East.  The  lesson  of  it 
is.  of  course,  for  wider  recourse  to  advertising, 
and  the  resolution  to  sell  much,  rather  than  to  sell 
high.  Selling  high  is  out  of  the  question  with 
such  volumes  id'  produce  as  California,  through 
her  present  rapid  development,  will  soon  put 
forth.  We  are  really  just  at  the  beginning  of 
production — in  spite  of  our  present  ability  to 
measure  values  of  different  fruits  by  tens  of  mil- 
lions each.  Very  soon  we  shall  be  measuring  by 
scores  of  millions  with  each  of  a  number  of  our 
leading  commercial  fruits,  and  after  that — well, 
we  have  no  prophet's  burlaps  and  therefore  hold 
our  peace.  Bui  the  higher  the  figures  go  the 
smaller  must  be  the  margin,  and  it  matters  little 
how  small  so  long  as  there  be  a  margin.  California 
has  no  future  in  control  which  means  restriction: 
our  control  must  always  be  for  profitable  expan- 
sion and  the  requirement  is  promotion  of  appre- 
ciation and  patronage:  the  country  must  know 
more  of  our  fruits  and  buy  more ;  the  second  is  the 
product  of  the  first.  What  this  Philadelphia  firm 
did  then  with  raisins  becomes  very  significant  iu- 
deed. 

How  great  a  mistake  it  seems  to  be  for  producers 
to  try  to  make  control  by  the  restriction  route  or 
for  the  restriction  end.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  mis- 
taken and  so  easy  to  divert  patronage  rather  than 
promote  it.  The  story  comes  that  the  farmers  and 
grain  dealers  of  Columbia  county  are  facing  a 
problem  unknown  before  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Washington  farming.  The  estimate  of  local  buy- 
ers places  the  amount  of  grain  now  stored  in  ware- 
houses at  l.ooii.onii  bushels,  or  approximately  one- 
third  of  Columbia  county's  crop  last  year,  al- 
though the  harvest  is  only  two  months  off.  there  is 
no  indication  that  this  great  surplus  of  grain  will 
be  moved  to  tide  water,  and  it  is  considered  inevit- 
able that  the  farmers  will  be  forced  to  store  a  large 
part  of  this  year's  crop  on  their  farms.  Dayton 
buyers  lay  the  blame  for  this  condition  at  the  door 
of  the  Farmers'  Union,  which  urged  the  farmers 
to  hold  their  grain  last  fall  despite  the  high  prices. 
The  Farmers'  Union  announces,  however,  that  it 
will  undertake  to  ship  this  grain  out.  expecting  to 
get  a  better  price  than  local  shippers  will  offer 
for  it. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  accurate  the 
above  statements  are.  but  we  use  them  merely  to 
show  the  danger  in  control  which  undertakes  to 
refuse  sale  when  a  product  is  high  because  of  be- 
lief that  it  can  be  made  to  go  higher.  This  is-  cer- 
tainly a  form  of  grain  gambling,  and  none  the  less 
so  because  the  growers  indulge  in  it.  If  a  product 
is  low.  near  the  cost  of  production,  there  are 
chances  in  holding  and  reasons  for  it — though  not 
always  then  most  wise  by  any  means.  The  best 
way  is  to  till  a  good  market  with  all  that  it  will 
take  and  always  try  to  expand  the  market  by 
doing  everything  that  is  reasonable  to  increase 
knowledge  and  appreciation  as  the  basis  of  such 
expansion,  as  we  have  said.  The  Washington 
wheat  should  have  been  sold  and  largely  eaten  by 


this  time.  Its  growers  should  have  made  a  com- 
bination with  the  Fresno  people  and  shared  in  the 
reward  which  comes  from  the  wider  recognition 
of  the  desirability  and  wholesomeness  of  raisin 
bread. 


Now.  if  these  things  are  so.  how  ridiculously 
wrong  was  a  railroad  attorney  the  other  day  in 
Washington  when,  in  opposing  the  claim  of  Cali- 
fornia lemon  growers,  he  declared  that  the  lemon 
shippers  were  opulent,  and  that  they  were  "al- 
ways asking  for  more,"  and  "were  building  up  a 
gigantic  monopolistic  trust."  California  lemon 
growers  are  trying  to  sell  just  as  many  lemons  as 
they  can  at  a  living  price.  They  are  not  aiming  at 
ristrictive  control  but  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  increase  volume  at  small  profits.  And  it 
seems  from  telegraphed  reports  that  the  railway 
attorneys  turned  everything  they  have  achieved 
into  a  reason  why  they  should  pay  less  freight 
by  this  sort  of  an  argument,  to  wit:  •'Inasmuch 
as  the  growers  were  able  to  make  better  profits 
by  reason  of  better  handling,  a  smaller  percentage 
of  decay,  the  improved  quality  of  the  fruit,  the 
saving  of  money  in  buying  supplies,  better  distri- 
bution, the  improvement  of  the  carriers'  service, 
decrease  in  Italian  competition,  increased  tariff 
anil  general  prosperity  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
creasing acreage,  the  railroads  were  entitled  to 
charge  more  for  transporting  the  fruit  to  the 
market." 


It  is  proverbially  the  business  of  an  attorney  to 
make  black  appear  white  to  win  his  case,  but  the 
railroads  cannot  afford  to  have  lawyers  talk  that 
way  about  their  relations  to  their  patrons.  The 
lemon  growers  have  done  everything  that  active 
business  men  can  think  of  to  make  their  produce 
go  into  consumption  largely  at  low  prices.  They 
have  promoted  and  protected  the  product  and 
brought  it  to  the  point  of  commanding  American 
support.  Every  fact  which  the  railway  attorney 
cites  as  a  reason  why  they  should  pay  more  freight 
is  really  a  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so.  The 
railway's  position  in  this  matter  is  in  the  line  of 
restrictive  control,  and  therefore  at  enmity  to  Cali- 
fornia's development  and  progress.  Not  only  that, 
it  is  suicidal,  because  if  the  growers  had  not  ac- 
complished the  great  achievements  which  are 
being  used  against  them,  there  would  not  be  a 
California  lemon  to  put  on  the  cars.  The  railways 
should  pay  more  attention  to  their  traffic  man- 
agers and  less  to  their  lawyers. 

This  becomes  the  more  important  because  of  the 
millions  which  are  now  going  into  tanning  lands. 
This  week  news  comes  of  several  very  large  trans- 
actions. One  is  the  sale  of  the  .Marsh  ranch,  in 
the  Byron  district.  The  land  has  an  area  of  12.00(1 
acres,  and  the  price  reported  is  $6.">0.000.  Another 
is  on  Roberts  island  to  the  extent  of  about  1600 
acres,  and  known  as  the  Shippee  place.  This  prop- 
erty is  reported  to  have  changed  hands  three  times 
this  year.  It  first  sold  for  $75  an  acre,  and  on  the 
second  transfer  the  consideration  was  $85.  The 
third  time  the  price  is  said  to  be  close  to  $10(1  an 
acre,  although  the  exact  figure  is  not  obtainable. 
At  that  rate  the  total  price  paid  is  somewhere 
about  +1.")0.000.  Still  another  sale  is  the  Williams 
property  on  Union  Island,  an  area  of  2771  acres  of 
the  rich  reclaimed  lands  on  the  San  Joaquin.  The 
price  is  given  by  the  agents  at  about  $27."). 000.  It 
is  said  that  practically  all  of  the  vast  properties 
acquired  by  new  owners  will  be  subdivided  into 
small  farms  and  sold  to  colonists  or  settlers  at 
prices  which  will  result  in  placing  a  very  large 
population  in  those  parts  of  the  State  by  inducing 
newcomers  to  make  their  homes  there. 

These  transactions  show  the  disposition  of  San 
Francisco  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  improvement 
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of  rural  properties  because  of  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased value.  It  is  not  long  since  the  same  men 
looked  upon  California  farming  lands  as  an  ex- 
pensive plaything  for  city  men — what  they  often 
were  in  the  way  they  were  handled  surely.  We 
have  always  claimed  that  good  California  farm- 
ing land  was  the  best  thing  on  earth  if  handled 
a-right.  That  time  has  come.  The  Chronicle  says : 
"Probably  the  most  interesting  thing  about  these 
purchases  of  country  lands  is  the  fact  that  the 
capital  mostly  comes  from  this  city,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  purchases  of  valuable  real  estate  hold- 
ings in  the  city  itself  are  comparatively  few  and 
far  between.  The  only  conclusion,  therefore,  by 
the  brokers  is  that  country  real  property  offers 
peculiar  attractions  to  the  capitalists  of  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  who  invest  more  from  the  business 
point  of  view  than  as  a  speculation." 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Will  Make  a  Good  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor :  Could  I  ask  you  to  take  enough 
interest  in  a  total  stranger  to  advise  him  a  little? 
I  was  raised  on  a  plantation  in  south  central 
Georgia,  but  know  very  little  of  scientific  or  up- 
to-date  farming  except  what  little  I  have  gotten 
out  of  books.  I  am  20  years  old,  with  two  more 
years  to  serve  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  Don't  you  think 
that  agriculture  is  the  best  than  a  young  man  can 
take  up  to  live  the  most  in  the  right  way?  Any 
information  you  could  give  to  help  a  young  fellow 
along  in  his  chosen  work  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated.— R.  U,  U.  S.  Navy. 

We  certainly  believe  that  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  most  honorable  and  satisfactory  pursuits  of 
men,  and  offers  at  the  present  time  a  better 
promise  of  reward  in  satisfaction  and  prosperity 
than  ever  before.  Opportunities  are  particularly 
available  to  young  men  who  have  grown  up  upon 
the  land,  for  they  know  the  life  and  they  know 
many  of  the  arts  which  are  essential  to  success. 
Upon  such  a  foundation,  a  young  man  of  the 
proper  spirit  and  intelligence  can  build  success- 
fully by  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  his  own 
experience,  and  by  making  use  of  the  books  and 
journals  which  are  now  freely  published,  setting 
forth  the  results  arrived  at  by  research  and  ex- 
perimentation. We  think  that  with  the  spirit  and 
disposition  manifested  by  your  letter  you  need 
not  hesitate  at  all  in  the  course  which  you  propose. 
You  can  succeed  either  by  making  an  investment 
of  whatever  funds  you  have  accumulated,  or.  with- 
out funds,  you  can  get  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  some  progressive  farmer  and  later  to  start  for 
yourself  with  a  little  capital  and  largely  increased 
knowledge.  The  University  has  each  year  short 
courses  of  instruction  in  which  much  is  concen- 
trated in  a  little  time,  and  these  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  Whenever  you  come  nearer  to  your  change 
of  occupation,  and  if  you  desire  to  begin  farming 
in  California,  we  invite  you  to  fuller  and  more 
definite  correspondence  and  to  personal  acquaint- 
ance. 


Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  curl  leaf  on  the  peach  trees?  What 
shall  we  use  to  prevent  it  or  kill  it?  The  same 
trees  seemed  to  be  healthy  and  doing  well;  now 
the  curl  leaf  is  pretty  bad.  They  are  mostly  El- 
bertas. — A  Subscriber,  Modesto. 

We  have  frequently  answered  this  question,  but 
newer  subscribers  are  entitled  to  consideration. 
The  disease  known  as  "curl  leaf"  results  from  the 
work  of  a  fungus.  It  appears  in  California  only 
during -the  springtime,  because  moisture  is  abun- 
dant at  that  time.  Although  the  attack  may  be 
very  considerable,  causing  the  leaves  to  fall,  the 
tree  will  generally  furnish  itself  with  new  foliage 


and  not  be  seriously  injured.  The  continuous 
loss  of  foliage,  however,  each  spring  will  weaken 
the  tree  and  interfere  with  its  fruit  bearing.  Con- 
sequently systematic  treatment  is  desirable.  It 
consists  in  spraying  before  the  blossoms  appear 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  with  lime-sulphur 
wash. 


Oats  and  Vetches. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  in  what  stage  of  ma- 
turity to  cut  and  cure  spring  vetch  (vicia  sativa) 
so  as  to  be  assured  of  its  best  feeding  properties 
as  a  hay?  I  sowed  last  October  vetch  seed  to- 
gether with  red  oats.  At  the  present  time  the 
vetch  is  beginning  to  bloom,  but  the  oats  are  not 
so  far  advanced,  being  slow  in  showing  an  indica- 
tion of  heading.  Can  these  two  crops  be  cut  to- 
gether so  that  the  oats  will  be  sufficiently  matured 
to  make  a  good  hay? — Farmer,  Sonoma. 

You  manifestly  cannot  get  both  your  vetches 
and  oats  into  the  best  cutting  condition  at  the 
same  time.  You  will  either  have  to  choose  the 
best  condition  of  the  vetch,  which  is  at  the  bloom- 
ing, and  sacrifice  something  on  the  oats,  which 
should  be  in  the  dough,  or  you  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  oats  and  lose  something  on  the  vetches  by 
their  becoming  too  mature.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  choose  the  former  and  get  the  vetches 
into  hay  form  while  they  are  still  rich  and  digesti- 
ble. Of  course,  oats  cut  too  soon  have  a  good 
feeding  value,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  when  they 
attain  a  little  more  maturity. 


How  Much  Water  for  Crops? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  bought  some  land  near 
Biggs.  Some  of  the  land  is  heavy,  but  the  most  of 
it  is  light  soil.  I  want  to  use  it  for  alfalfa  mostly, 
some  potatoes  and  grain,  and  later  plant  it  to 
oranges,  olives  and  other  fruit  should  the  soil  be 
suitable  for  such.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
water  in  inches  or  acre  feet  is  required  per  acre 
per  year  for  the  irrigation  of  it.  The  land  has 
good  drainage;  at  least  it  looks  so  to  me  now. — 
Buyer,  Marysville. 

The  amount  of  water  required  to  grow  different 
crops  depends  upon  the  crop  itself,  upon  the  time 
of  the  year  in  which  it  grows,  the  character  of  the 
soil,  etc.  There  is  no  "such  thing  as  stating  how 
much  water  would  be  used  for  all  crops  on  all 
soils,  and  at  all  times  of  the  .year.  The  range 
would  be  from,  say,  ten  acre  inches  for  irrigation 
of  fruits,  which  need  moisture  supplementary  to 
rainfall;  twice  as  much  for  citrus  fruit  trees; 
three  or  four  times  as  much  for  alfalfa  where  a. 
full  number  of  cuttings  are  required.  These  are, 
of  course,  only  rough  estimates  which  would  have 
to  be  modified  according  to  the  conditions  which 
we  have  mentioned. 


Age  and  Thrift. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell,  through  the 
columns  of  the  next  issue,  the  average  age  of  apri- 
cot and  peach  trees ;  that  is,  how  long  they  will 
bear  profitably.  I  am  thinking  of  purchasing  an 
orchard,  but  fear  the  trees  are  old.  Is  there  any 
way. of  ascertaining  their  ages? — A  Subscriber, 
San  Francisco. 

An  experienced  grower  can  guess  at  the  age  of 
a  tree  quite  closely  enough  for  practical  purposes, 
but  we  do  not  know  any  way  to  give  a  novice  that 
power.  Besides  it  is  not  so  important  to  know  the 
exact  age  of  a  tree  as  it  is  to  recognize  thrift  and 
strength  in  a  tree.  We  have  seen  apricot  trees  40 
years  old  which  we  would  rather  buy  than  others 
a  quarter  of  that  age.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
buy  old  trees  if  they  did  not  show  signs  of  de- 
crepitude. Of  course  you  must  qualify  yourself 
to  recognize  such  signs  or  get  some  qualified  per- 
son to  advise  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  trees 
offered  you. 


Winter  Rhubarb  Near  Modesto. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  plant  one  or 
more  acres  to  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb.  I  would 
like  an  expression  from  you  as  to  whether  you  con- 
sider the  vicinity  of  Modesto,  with  its  liot  sum- 
mer months,  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of 
the  plant.  I  would  add  that  from  July  on  we  can 
irrigate  only  once  per  month. — C.  R.  P.,  Modesto. 

Of  course  nothing  but  a  trial  will  fully  demon- 
strate how  the  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  will  be- 
have in  your  climate.  We  shoidd  expect,  however, 
that  the  plant  would  make  very  good  growth  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  the  product  would  be 
in  chief  demand,  and  would  be  advantaged  by 
being  dormant  for  a  time  during  the  summer,  pro- 
viding enough  moisture  is  furnished  to  keep  the 
roots  alive.  Theoretically  then,  the  plant  ought  to 
succeed  with  you.  Whether  it  would  be  profitable 
or  not  is  a  business  question  which  you  have  to 
determine  for  yourself. 


From  Below  the  Bud. 

To  the  Editor:  With  this  mail  I  send  a  fruit  for 
identification.  Three  years  ago  the  tree  bore  per- 
fect oranges,  of  medium  size,  thin  skin  and  of  good 
eating  quality.  For  the  two  past  years  it  has  pro- 
duced the  kind  of  fruit  I  send  you — all  rind  and 
sour.  Please  inform  me  the  reason,  and  also  what 
can  be  done  to  cure  it.  The  tree  grows  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains;  the  other  trees  still  bear 
good  fruit. — W.  E.  B.,  San  Francisco. 

The  fruit  you  send  is  a  pomelo  seedling.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  must  be  that  your  orange 
tree  was  budded  upon  a  pomelo  seedling  root 
(which  is  a  very  good  foundation  for  an  orange), 
and  that  without  your  observing  it  one  or  more 
shoots  started  from  below  the  bud,  displacing  the 
original  growth  and  constituting  themselves  the 
tree.  This  could  have  been  prevented,  of  course, 
by  removing  all  shoots  which  started  from  below 
the  point  where  the  bud  was  inserted.  As  this  is 
a  worthless  pomelo,  your  recourse  is  to  insert 
orange  buds  in  sufficient  numbers  and  in  proper 
locations  to  throw  the  growth  back  into  orange 
bearing  wood. 


Hoplia  Sackenii. 

To  the  Editor :  I  enclose  you  two  leaves  from 
my  muscat  vines  eaten  by  some  kind  of  a  bug. 
The  under  side  of  the  bug  looks  like  bronze  or 
old  gold.  Will  they  multiply  and  do  much  dam- 
age? What  should  I  use  to  destroy  them? — M.  K. 
G..  Fresno. 

The  insect  which  you  find  eating  your  grape 
vines  has  long  been  at  work  in  the  Fresno  district, 
but  has  fortunately  never  been  numerous  enough 
to  occasion  much  injury.  Its  name  is  Hoplia 
sackenii.  It  is  one  of  the  chafers.  It  can  be  killed 
by  spraying  the  leaves  it  feeds  upon  with  lead 
arsenate,  or  it  can  be  jarred  onto  a  sheet  by  plac- 
ing it  under  the  vine  and  striking  the  stump  or 
shaking  the  vine.  Its  larvae  lives  upon  grass 
roots,  etc.,  and  the  cleaner  the  vineyard,  the  road- 
ways and  borders  the  fewer  you  will  have. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA 
POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 


(Continued  From  Page  401.) 

eral  incubators  operated  by  students  of  poultry 
husbandry.  Still  another  view  shows  students  in 
the  corn  field  at  harvest  time.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  in  all  departments  is  to  give  the  student,  as 
far  as  possible,  practice  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
branch  of  agriculture  he  may  be  pursuing. 

Including  those  who  will  finish  their  work  nexl 
month,  the  school  has  graduated  92,  divided 
among  courses  as  follows :  Agriculture,  30 ;  me- 
chanics, 32;  household  arts,  30,  which  shows  that 
the  three  chief  lines  of  the  schools'  activity  have 
been  about  equal  since  its  establishment. 
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Horticulture. 


BISMARCK  AND  WINTER  BANANA. 


To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  Winter  Banana  and 
dwarf  Bismarck  apples  mentioned  on  page  :5(i:5  of 
the  issues  of  -May  7.  our  experience  might  be  of 
interest. 

We  got  the  Banana  apple  about  12  years  ago. 
Another  party  at  EJ  .Monte  got  a  tree  the  same 
year,  which  bore  fruit  the  next  year,  and  he  im- 
mediately began  propagating  for  his  own  use.  As 
with  all  new  fruit,  we  had  difficulty  in  selling  the 
trees  for  the  first  few  years,  but  as  those  we  sold 
began  to  bear  in  only  a  year  or  two.  the  demand 
for  it  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  with 
ordinary  good  new  varieties,  and  has  grown 
steadily  ever  since,  taking  a  sudden  jump  in  the 
last  few  years  as  its  merits  are  becoming  known 
over  a  wider  range  of  territory,  so  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  trees  the 
past  three  or  four  seasons.  It  is  already  crowding 
W.  W.  Pearmain  hard  for  first  place  as  the  Lead- 
ing apple  in  this  section. 

The  two  are  very  different,  however,  as  Winter 
Banana  is  not  a  late  apple,  ripening  here  early 
in  September,  though  they  have  been  kept  until 
February  and  March.  Its  great  value  lies  in  its 
heavy  bearing  while  very  young,  fine  appearance 
and  quality,  and  the  fact  that  it  succeeds  here  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  the  orange,  as  well  as 
in  strictly  apple  localities. 

We  have  seen  a  box  of  apples  taken  from  two 
Eour-year-old  trees,  and  the  party  who  got  the  first 
tree  at  El  Monte  picked  16  lioxes  from  it  last  fall. 
.These  frees  were  on  ordinary  roots:  on  dwarf 
roots  we  find  it  even  more  prolific;  it  cannot  be 
any  earlier  in  bearing. 

A  neighbor  gol  a  dwarf  Bismarck  tree  about 
the  same  time,  10  or  12  years  ago.  It  has  been 
bearing  heavy  crops  nearly  every  year  since.  We 
have  a  dwarf  Bismarck  on  Paradise  stock,  which  is 
five  years  old.  about  10  feet  high,  and  ripened  46 
apples,  none  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter, 
some  over  four  and  a  half.  It  has  borne  for  three 
years.  The  Bismarck  is  a  very  large  striped 
apple,  rather  late  and  too  tart  to  eat  for  most 
tastes,  but  a  fine  cooking  and  keeping  fruit.  As 
far  as  we  know  it  has  never  been  tested  on  stan- 
dard roots  for  orchard  purposes,  though  the 
dwarf  tree  mentioned  is  in  an  orchard  receiving 
ordinary  treatment. 

Two  other  varieties  which  we  find  bear  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  heavily,  on  dwarfed  roots  are  Maid- 
en's Blush  and  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin.  These  are 
also  among  our  most  prolific  standard  varieties  in 
this  section,  which,  of  course,  is  always  spoken  of 
as  •"not  an  apple  country."  This  reputation  is 
the  result  of  planting  the  wrong  varieties;  as  the 
apple,  like  the  strawberry  and  the  potato,  needs 
to  have  the  variety  adapted  to  the  locality,  or  fail- 
ure is  the  result.  Not  so  many  kinds  of  apples  are 
suited  to  this  section  of  southern  California,  but 
anyone  can  have  lots  of  apples,  and  good  ones, 
too.  by  planting  the  above  verieties  and  one  or 
two  others,  namely.  Fall  Pippin.  Red  .Tune,  and  in 
most  places  W.  W.  Pearmain.  A  few  others  are 
promising,  and  there  needs  to  be  more  experiment- 
ing with  all  the  sorts  procurable,  as  there  may  be 
others  as  well  adapted  to  this  climate  yet  undis- 
covered. Its  all  in  the  variety,  and  so  far  Winter 
Banana  is  the  best  of  the  lot .  We  do  not  advise 
it  for  heavy  planting  where  it  has  not  been  tried. 
Imt  so  far  we  have  not  heard  of  any  which  have 
not  "made  good." 

The  whole  question  of  varieties  suited  to  dif- 
ferent localities  needs  a  thorough  sifting.  Some 
localities  have  already  solved  their  problem,  as  in- 
stance the  Sebastopol  section  in  Sonoma  county 
with  the  Grevenstein,  but  no  doubt  many  other 
places  could  find  their  "affinity,"  too.  both  in 
apples  and  other  fruits. 

Geo.  II.  Jackson. 
Manager  Pioneer  Nursery. 

Monrovia. 


to  the  same  variety.  Mr.  Streater  gives  the  berry 
the  name  of  Moody  (or  Morse)  and  says  it  has 
been  developed  by  II.  A.  Sutton,  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  size,  color,  flavor  and 
aroma  the  Moody  berry  is  not  excelled  and  Mr. 
Streator  says  it  is  a  prolific  bearer  for  six  months 
in  the  year  and  brings  the  top  price  in  the  Santa 
( 'ruz  market. 

When  the  .Moody  berry  came  under  Mr.  Streat- 
or's  observation  he  was  at  work  propagating  a 
new  berry  but  the  Moody  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  him  that  he  now  gives  if  his  allegiance, 
which  is  indeed  a  high  commendation.  Mr.  Streat- 
or has  for  many  years  been  a  plant  breeder  of  na- 
tional fame  and  has  propagated  many  plants  and 
flowers,  and  his  work  along  that  line  is  recorded 
in  the  Year  Books  issued  by  the  United  States  Ag- 
ricultural Department. 

James  Waters,  the  pioneer  strawberry  grower 
of  Pa.jaro  valley,  has  recently  secured  several 
thousand  of  the  Moody  vines  and  planted  them 
out  on  his  berry  farm. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY  AT  WATSONVILLE 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcrai.  Pkkss 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  the  Farm- 
ers'  Institutes  this  past  week  and  of  listening  to 
the  talk  of  some  of  the  men  representing  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  My  time  was  limited  and  I 
did  not  get  to  hear  many  addresses,  but  what  I  did 
hear  was  of  great  interest,  and  I  wonder  that 
these  meetings  are  not  more  popular  than  they 
seem  to  be.  I  attended  both  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  meeting  held  at  Glendora  on  March  6th, 
and  the  attendance  was  very  small  when  flic  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Here  is  a  chance  for  the  farmer  to  learn 
many  things  of  interest  in  connection  with  his 
work,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
about  any  point  that  is  bothering  him  and  to  also 
hear  his  neighbors  put  queries  to  the  experts  who 
are  conducting  the  meetings. 

The  address  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  university  to  the  farmer  was  full  of 
live  interest  and  he  made  many  felling  points. 
Without  trying  to  fell  what  he  said  I  will  say  that 
with  me  at  least  he  made  a  favorable  impression 
for  the  University  of  California,  and  I  should 
think  that  every  farmer  who  could  afford  to  send 
a  son  or  daughter,  who  was  interested  at  all  in 
agriculture,  would  do  so.  On  every  hand  we  see 
the  old  methods  succeeded  by  the  new  and  better. 
In  all  lines  of  work  this  is  true,  and  equally  true 
in  farming.  The  old  timer  who  has  been  fairly 
successful  may  think  that  his  way  is  good  enough, 
but  it  is  not.  and  the  most  successful  citrus  grow- 
ers today  are  not  men  who  were  born  on  citrus 
ranches,  but  men  who  have  proved  themselves 
capable  in  other  lines — in  short,  business  men — 
and  who  were  willing  and  eager  to  study  the  new 
methods  brought  to  light  by  the  universities  of 
this  and  other  States  and  by  the  advanced  grow- 
ers. Whenever  I  see  a  run-down  and  neglected 
orchard  or  one  that  looks  sick  I  feel  sure  that  it  is 
the  grove  of  either  an  old  timer  or  of  a  novice 
who  never  should  have  had  an  orange  or  lemon 
grove,  and  whenever  I  see  one  that  looks  trim  in 
every  respect,  neat  fences,  neat  buildings,  and 
ground  well  cultivated.  I  know  that  it  is  fhe  grove 
of  a  student  who  does  not  work  by  rule  o'thumb 
nor  do  a  thing  one  way  just  because  his  father  did. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  book  learning 
better  than  practical  experience,  but  that  the  two 
combined  are  better  than  cither  one  alone.  Book 
knowledge  and  essays  on  farming  will  not  run  a 
farm,  but  where  a  fruit  grower  can  by  earnest 
study  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  br- 
others from  endless  experiments,  he  is  short- 
sighted not  to  do  so,  and  surely  the  best  way  to 
get  all  of  that  knowledge  well  harrowed  in  is  to 
take  a  course  in  a  university  where  such  things 
are  taught. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  27. 
1909,  there  was  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Kinfalt.  of  Watsonville.  which  mentioned  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  George  J.  Streater,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
with  a  new  strawberry.  In  the  Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian  of  recent  date  we  find  further  reference 


Of  course  there  are  extremes  in  all  things.  I 
know  of  a  grower  who  is  a  great  student.  He 
reads  all  the  literature  he  can  possibly  get  on  cul- 
ture, he  subscribes  to  every  fruit  paper  and  is  a 
contributor,  and  he  ofttimes  delivers  addresses  a1 
I  the  State  fruit  growers  conventions,  and  yet  his 


groves  are  about  the  poorest  excuses  a  man  could 
find  in  a  day's  travel.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
man.  though  earnest  and  seeking  the  light,  is  not 
well  balanced,  and  he  is  continually  trying  one 
new  theory  after  another,  hardly  giving  one  ex- 
periment time  to  prove  itself  before  he  is  after 
another.  It  takes  discrimination  for  a  grower  to 
pick  out  just  what  is  needful  for  him  from  the 
mass  of  matter  written  upon  horticultural  sub- 
jects. Soils  are  different  and  treatment  for  trees 
on  one  soil  would  not  do  on  another.  Climatic 
conditions  arc  different  in  different  localities  not 
very  far  apart.  Some  soils  where  navels  are  being 
raised  would  do  better  with  valencias.  and  vice 
versa.  If  a  grower  has  a  handicap  to  start  with 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  catch  up.  but  the  more  he 
studies  the  sooner  he  will  find  out  where  he  is  at. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  difficultv  in  gathering 
the  gold  from  the  dross  of  what  is  written  from 
Week  to  week  in  the  cultural  papers.  Prof.  J.  II. 
Norton  of  the  Riverside  Experiment  Station  spoke 
on  an  article  in  one  of  the  papers  regarding  the 
relative  values  of  blood  on  one  hand  and  nitrate 
of  soda  on  the  other.  The  writer  was  an  advocate 
of  blood,  and  he  told  in  this  story  about  how  he 
used  both  on  his  lawn,  writing  the  word  "blood" 
on  one  part  of  the  lawn  with  the  blood  fertilizer 
and  the  word  "nitrate"  on  another  part  with  the 
soda.  The  article  states  that  in  time  the  pari 
where  the  blood  was  used  showed  the  word  very 
distinctly  in  a  green  and  luxurious  growth,  but 
that  where  the  nitrate  was  used  the  name  did  no) 
appear  at  all.  Prof.  Norton  said  that  this  was 
verv  easy  to  explain,  and  that  the  argument  was 
really  in  favor  of  the  soda,  because  the  soda,  being 
soluble,  diffused  and  was  of  benefit  over  a  large 
area,  while  the  blood  merely  acted  locally. 

I  believe  that  such  an  article  would  do  much  to 
impress  growers  who  were  debating  between  the 
two  fertilizers  but  who  did  not  stop  to  reason  out 
the  cause  as  Prof.  Norton  did.  I  know  that  there 
are  a  great  many  growers  who  arc  prejudiced 
against  nitrate  of  soda,  but  I  am  sure  that  such 
a  prejudice  comes  more  from  an  unwise  use  of 
this  commodity  than  anything  else.  Too  much 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  appears  to  be  worse  than  too 

little,  and  though  I  heard  Prof.  Norton  say  that 
he  had  used  2">  pounds  on  one  tree  without  any 
bad  results  to  date.  I  have  seen  where  even  five 
pounds  in  one  application  has  caused  the  tree  to 
lose  its  bright  and  fresh  appearance.  Nitrate  of 
soda  on  young  and  tender  vegetables  will  kill 
them,  and  on  older  plants  an  excess  tends  to  make 
them  run  more  to  vine  than  to  fruit,  but  used  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  quantities  the  au- 
thorities tell  me  there  is  nothing  better.  Excess 
of  nitrogen  will  cause  citrus  fruit  to  have  a  thick- 
skin  and  the  fruit  will  be  coarse.  Used  right  it 
causes  the  orange  to  set  firmly  af  budding  time, 
ami.  in  the  opinion  of  many  growers,  this  is  the 
only  time  to  use  it.  As  the  effects  of  the  nitrate 
are  gone  inside  of  three  months,  of  course  other 
fertilizers  are  necessary,  and  the  makes  are  many. 


The  question  was  raised  at  the  Glendora  meet- 
ing as  to  the  relative  value  of  mixed  fertilizers 
and  simples,  and  Prof.  Norton  stated  that  by  all 
means  the  simples  were  the  things  to  use  when 
the  farmer  had  reached  that  point  in  his  education 
where  he  knew  what  ingredient  the  soil  needed 
and  when  it  needed  it.  Not  many  have  reached 
thai  point,  but  this  is  where  the  soil  chemist  conies 
in.  and  any  farmer  can  have  his  soil  analyzed  al 
a  small  cost.  A  man  who  makes  it  a  business  to 
examine  soils  for  growers  told  me  this  week  that 
he  had  recently  had  for  a  client  a  man  who,  while 
willing  and  able  to  spend,  and  who  was  spending 
much  money  for  fertilizers,  and  had  been  for 
years,  could  not  get  results  in  conformity  with  the 
money  expended,  and  he  wanted  to  know  why. 
The  chemist  told  me  that  he  found  fertilizer  values 
in  the  soil  to  the  amount  of  $350  per  acre,  but  at 
the  time  he  told  me  his  test  had  not  reached  the 
point  where  he  could  tell  what  element  was  lack- 
ing, but  he  would  do  so,  and  was  sure  that  the 
grower  would  be  able  to  remedy  fhe  trouble. 

I  wish  the  readers  of  this  article  would  make  it 
a  matter  of  duty  to  attend  the  Farmers'  Institute 
meeting  when  they  are  held  in  their  locality.  The 
objects  of  these  meetings  are  to  promote  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture:  to  show  where  wear  and 
tear  can  be  diminished,  labor  saved,  methods  of 
cultivation  and  production  improved  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  advanced. 


1   note  that  the  California  delegation  has  ap- 
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peared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  Washington  to  present  their  side  of  the 
matter  in  the  refrigerator  and  rate  ease  hearing. 
I  note  that  the  papers  say  that  Attorney  Call  of 
the  California  party  stated  to  the  commission  that 
the  California  citrus  fruit  growers  were  not  aver- 
aging over  1%  interest  on  their  investments  in 
citrus  orchards.  This  statement  is  not  calculated 
to  encourage  the  further  planting  of  citrus  or- 
chards and  may  have  been  made  with  that  end 
in  view.  Certainly  the  assertion  is  not  true  and 
can  have  no  weight  with  the  commission.  I  argue 
that  such  misrepresentation  hurts  the  cause  it  is 
supposed  to  be  trying  to  help.  At  that  rate  a  man 
with  a  15-acre  orchard,  valued  at  or  for  which 
he  paid  $15,000,  would  get  an  income  of  but  $150 
a  year.  I  have  seen  it  in  print  somewhere  that 
the  average  net  income  from  a  full  bearing  or- 
ange orchard  was  $200  a  year,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  very  many  growers  who  get  much  more 
than  this.    Let  us  be  honest. 


The  Irrigator. 


IRRIGATION  BONDS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 


The  following  is  from  an  address  by  Hon.  Alden 
Anderson  at  the  recent  meeting  of  representatives 
of  irrigation  companies  in  Stockton  : 

"The  Wright  Act,"  under  which  municipal  ir- 
rigation bonds  in  California  were  issued,  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  1887.  Up  to  about  1895  there 
were  upwards  of  30  irrigation  districts  formed 
under  that  act  in  California  and  more  or  less 
bonds  were  voted.  Of  the  bonds  issued,  not  all 
were  sold.  Many  were  sold,  however,  and  de- 
livered to  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  As 
time  went  on  and  interest  became  due,  investors 
found  that  they  could  not,  with  few  exceptions, 
collect  it.  Litigation  ensued  and  those  who  had 
purchased  the  bonds  had  much  trouble. 

Xow  any  one  dealing  with  bond  buyers  or  those 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  investment  of 
money,  knows  that  it  is  one  business,  taking  it  as 
a  whole,  where  sentiment  is  entirely  eliminated. 
It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  a  disin- 
clination to  "buy  trouble." 

The  result  was  that  eventually  practically  every 
district  defaulted  in  its  interest,  and  of  those  that 
later  took  up  the  matter  after  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  there  are 
practically  only  five  that  ever  rehabilitated  them- 
selves, and  of  them  only  one  paid  on  the  basis  of 
dollar  for  dollar. 

There  you  have  the  reason  and  the  story  as  to 
why  irrigation  bonds  at  this  time  are  at  a  dis- 
count. 

Adequate  Equity  Essential. — It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  basis  upon  which  other  municipal 
bonds  are  issued  for  State,  county  or  city  pur- 
poses provides  a  very  great  equity  indeed  above 
the  amount  for  which  the  place,  the  city  or  the 
town,  could  be  bonded.  We  might  as  well  face 
the  facts  and  try  to  find  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is  necessary  that  irrigation  be 
practiced  in  California.  It  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  the  development  of  the  State. 
Therefore,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
have  an  irrigation  bond  that  would  be  marketable 
in  the  bond  markets  of  the  country  on  its  real 
merit. 

There  are  three  potent  factors  that  have  to  do 
with  the  investments  of  funds  that  purchase  the 
largest  quantity  of  bonds  for  that  purpose.  They 
arc  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the  different 
States,  the  trust  companies  and  the  savings  banks. 

Public  institutions  receiving  the  savings  funds 
of  the  people  are  restricted  in  their  investments, 
absolute  security  for  the  investor  being  the  ob- 
ject. Most  States  in  their  banking  laws  prescribe 
what  savings  banks  and  other  institutions  in 
which  the  people's  money  is  placed  shall  be  in- 
vested in. 

The  Mistake  in  the  Wright  Law. — Now.  in  read- 
ing the  Wright  Act,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  first 
mistakes  made  was  in  not  providing  an  amount 
of  equity  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  could  be 
issued  on  bonds  against  the  property  bonded.  That 
is  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  a  bond-issuing 
proposition  today,  and  the  laws  all  over  the 
United  States  are  becoming  more  and  more  strict 
with  respect  to  the  investing  or  buying  of  con- 
struction bonds  by  companies  handling  trust  funds 


or  deposits  of  other  people.  The  Wright  Act  pro- 
vided that  a  majority  in  value  combined  with  a 
majority  of  title  could  bond  that  district.  It  did 
not  provide  for  any  estimate  of  engineers,  or  the 
passing  upon  it  of  any  proper  authority  as  to  the 
probability  of  their  having  the  water  that  they 
thought  they  had,  or  of  the  amount  that  they 
could  bond  for.  Then  again,  when  the  act  was 
first  drawn  it  did  not  provide,  which  I  think  ab- 
solutely essential  in  a  bond  of  that  character,  that 
the  bonds  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  par. 

The  result  was  that  in  many  of  these  schemes 
their  original  estimates  were  not  carefully  gone 
into  or  drawn.  They  sold  the  bonds  as  low  as  50 
or  60c.  on  the  dollar.  They  did  not  have  in  some 
places  as  economical  an  expenditure  of  funds  as 
they  might  have  had.  The  result  was  that  they 
did  not  get  results  for  the  money  expended.  You 
all  know  that  condition,  and,  as  I  said  before,  ir- 
rigation bonds  are  discredited,  and  I  have  had  the 
question  asked  of  me  many  times  as  to  why  they 
were  not  included  in  the  items  that  savings  banks 
or  trust  companies  in  this  State  could  purchase, 
and  I  have  replied  that  it  was  because  of  the  con- 
sideration and  the  investigation  made  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  formulated  that  bank  law,  and  that  I 
believed  that  under  the  circumstances  they  could 
have  done  nothing  else,  because  the  funds  of  a 
savings  bank  or  trust  company  are  trust  funds, 
and  when  they  are  invested  the  banking  law  en- 
deavors to  see  to  it  that  they  are  invested  wisely 
and  well.  Those  who  put  their  money  into  a  bond 
should  get  their  interest  upon  its  maturing  day, 
and  when  the  bond  goes  to  its  maturity,  they 
should  get  their  principal,  and  it  is  upon  that 
basis  that  all  bond  issues  should  be  issued. 

Amendments  Desirable. — I  believe  that  irriga- 
tion bonds  are  a  necessity  in  California.  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  bonds 
that  savings  banks  and  turst  companies  of  this 
State  could  and  should  purchase,  and  the  way  to 
do  that  is  to  amend  the  Wright  Act  in  such  a  way 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
sure — as  sure  as  a  man  could  be  of  anything — 
that  the  people  who  invest  their  money  in  those 
bonds  are  going  to  get  their  interest  and  their 
principal  back  when  it  is  due  for,  as  I  have  said 
before,  outside  of  a  few  instances,  people  who  in- 
vested money  in  those  things  divest  it  entirely  of 
all  sentiment.  Now  I  believe  that  if  the  Wright 
Act  was  amended  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
the  Carey  Act  (Federal  Irrigation  Act),  and  pro- 
vided for  an  investigation  by  independent  parties 
of  the  purposes  of  the  district  intended  to  be 
formed,  and  that  then  they  would  provide  for 
paying  into  the  authorities  of  that  district  an 
amount  of  equity  in  excess  of  the  bond  issue,  that 
they  could  get  a  bond  that  would  be  absolutely 
good,  and  that  in  a  short  time  would  come  to  be 
looked  upon  by  investors  as  as  good  an  investment 
as  they  could  make. 

The  savings  bank  law  of  California  provides 
thai  savings  banks  <'an  take  a  bond  based  upon 
60'/  of  the  value  of  the  property  mortgaged.  I 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  an  irrigation  bond  it 
would  be  safe  to  raise  that  amount  somewhat,  say 
70%.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  safe  or 
feasible  to  go  beyond  that  sum.  looking  at  it  solely 
as  to  the  way  it  would  be  viewed  by  those  who  have 
funds  to  invest.  The  reason  you  could  go  to  70% 
would  be  because  if  an  independent  party  would 
pass  upon  the  value  that  the  issue  was  based  upon, 
the  very  fact  that  you  get  water,  that  you  do  the 
things  that  you  will  have  to  do  for  the  building 
up  of  the  district,  you  are  creating  a  great  value 
there  that  will  add  much  to  the  security  behind 
the  bonds,  and  thereby  the  70%  would  be  reduced 
as  time  went  on  and  the  district  was  successful  to 
a  point  may  be  down  to  10  or  15%.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  bonding  you  might  as  well  face  the 
situation,  looking  it  squarely  in  the  face,  and  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  will  have  a  law  so  con- 
structed that  the  bonds  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
other  municipal  bonds,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
sold  below  par:  and  that  for  every  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  bonds  issued  you  must  have  at 
least  30%  value  there  before  you  issue  the  bonds,, 
and  that  when  you  expend  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  on  the  evidence  that  such  has  been  done, 
or  certificates  of  engineers,  or  whatever  means  will 
be  provided,  you  could  go  on  and  draw  down  an- 
other seventy  thousand  for  the  next  one  hundred 
thousand  expended,  and  so  on,  so  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  pay  a  great  amount  of  money  so  long 
as  the  proposition  continued  feasible  and  practical 


and  had  the  "O.  K. "  of  the  proper  authorities, 
who  should  be  constituted  for  that  purpose.  It 
would  be  very  easy,  and  you  will  find  if  you  would 
base  an  irrigation  bond  upon  something  of  that 
character,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  float  your 
bonds  and  get  them  in  good  standing  among  the 
markets  of  the  United  States. 


The  Field. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING? 


To  the  Editor:  Life  in  the  open  country,  under 
the  clear  sky,  in  the  midst  of  green  fields,  has 
never  failed  to  excite  the  praise  and  move  the 
fancy  of  the  world.  It  does  not  follow  that  those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  close  to 
Nature's  heart  are  "dreamers,"  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  practical  men,  de- 
voted to  finding  out  and  practicing  what  consti- 
tutes successful  farming.  A  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  success  may  exist. 
Many  will  answer:  "If  I  produce  crops  which 
bring  me  in  more  money  than  I  have  spent  for 
seed  and  labor,  allowing  for  interest  on  invested 
capital,  I  am  a  successful  farmer."  But  that  re- 
ply will  not  suffice,  for  the  possibilities  of  future 
crops  must  also  be  considered. 

If  in  growing  one  crop  you  impair  the  condi- 
tion of  your  soil  so  as  to  reduce  its  producing 
capacity;  if  the  supply  of  plant  food  grows 
smaller  and  smaller  with  each  crop,  then  you  are 
not  a  successful  farmer.  To  be  truly  successful 
the  future  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  in 
view,  and  in  not  doing  this  thousands  of  American 
farmers  are  failing  to  succeed. 

It  is  strange  that  while  the  aggregate  value  of 
our  farm  products  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
with  constantly  advancing  prices,  has  increased 
about  fifty  per  cent,  the  producing  capacity  of  out- 
soil  per  acre  declines,  while  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, with  modern  treatment  of  soil,  increases.  In 
the  years  1870  and  1902  the  United  States  shipped 
large  quantities  of  rye  to  the  European  countries. 
This  year  Germany,  with  another  large  crop  and 
a  method  of  modern  farming,  raises  again,  like 
last  year,  about  450,000,000  bushels  of  rye,  is  ex- 
porting to  neighboring  countries,  and  would  ship 
to  us,  if  our  duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds 
did  not  prevent  it.  This  winter  we  imported  from 
Canada  oats  in  spite  of  15  cents  duty  per  bushel 
of  32  pounds.  The  stony  acres  of  Scotland 
average  more  wheat  than  do  the  level  fields  of 
Western  America. 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  United  States  the 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  lives,  he  can  no  longer  re- 
main indifferent.  He  must  not  only  husband  but 
must  increase  the  productivity  of  his  land.  The 
East  is  awakening  'and  correcting  past  mistakes 
by  improving  the  method  of  cultivation  by  sowing 
superior  seed  and  by  using  high-grade  fertilizers 
instead  of  gypsum  and  cheap  phosphates.  The 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist  in  the  West  should 
begin  now.  Even  the  high  priced  lands  in  the 
Hood  River.  Yakima.  Wenatchee  and  other  fertile 
valleys  are  not  inexhaustable.  the  real  estate 
agents'  word  to  the  contrary.  The  wise  growers 
in  these  valleys  who  are  securing  profitable  crops 
of  fruit  this  year  will  insure  an  equally  profitable 
crop  ten  and  more  years  hence  by  beginning  now 
to  use  high-grade  fertilizers,  with  their  intelligent 
methods  of  cultivation. 

A  fertile  soil  is  one  rich  in  the  three  prime  ele- 
ments of  plant  food,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  To  keep  a  soil  fertile  is  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  these  three  elements.  This  can  be  done 
by  careful  cultivation,  by  growing  green  cover 
crops,  using  manures  and  buying  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  user  can  buy  nitrate  of  soda  or  dried 
blood  for  his  nitrogen,  superphosphates  or  bone 
meal  to  supply  his  phosphoric  acid,  and  his  potash 
in  the  form  of  muriate  or  sulphate.  Or  he  can 
buy  them  properly  mixed  from  reliable  fertilizer 
manufacturers.  But  do  not  be  "stingy"  when  it 
comes  to  feeding  the  soil.  For  instance,  a  fer- 
tilizer for  fruits  and  vegetables  should  contain 
from  8  to  10  per  cent  actual  potash.  Use  none  but 
high-grade  mixtures  when  buying  complete  fer- 
tilizers, since  they  are  far  cheaper  in  the  end.  Ap- 
ply them  liberally  and  mix  them  well  with  the 
soil,  either  by  drills  or  sowing  by  hand  and  disc 
ing  under.  Use  none  but  perfect  seed.  Learn  to 
be  a  truly  successful  farmer.         'D.  I.  Duncan. 
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Tin'  land  should  be  so  laid  out  that  the  rows  may  be  irri- 
gated without  submerging  the  vines  and  the  fruit.  One 
good  way  to  accomplish  this,  and  also  to  fertilize  the  soil, 
is  as  follows:  The  held  is  first  irrigated,  plowed  and  har- 
rowed to  a  condition  of  fine  tilth.  With  a  12-inch  plow,  at 
intervals  of  six  feet,  double  furrows  are  then  broken  out, 
going  and  returning  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  deep, 
wide  furrows  thus  formed  well  rotted  barnyard  manure  is 
distributed  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  then  plowed 
in  and  the  held  again  harrowed  level.  By  then  plowing 
toward  the  middle  of  the  spaces  between  the  fertilized 
furrows,  the  soil  is  finally  left  in  oval  ridges  separated  by 
back  furrows  for  irrigation.  The  rough  furrows  and 
ridges  are  then  finished  witli  ;i  harrow  and  the  newly  pre- 
pared ground  irrigated  to  establish  the  water  line  for 
guidance  in  planting. 

Seed  should  be  most  carefully  selected  with  reference  to 
flavor  and  appearance  of  the  fruit ;  to  good  shipping  char- 
acters, including  small  cavities  and  heavy  netting;  and  to 
a  tendency  to  produce  melons  of  standard  size.  About 
one  pound  of  seed  is  required  for  an  acre.  Cantaloup  seed 
improves  to  some  extent  with  time,  and  is  stated  by  ex- 
perienced growers  to  give  more  satisfaction  at  two  years 
of  age  than  at  one. 

With  irrigating  furrows  six  feet  apart,  rows  may  be 
planted  one  on  each  side  of  each  furrow.  The  hills  should 
be  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  "breaking  spaces"  between 
rows.  On  this  plan  the  ground  will  be  quite  uniformly 
occupied,  with  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  between  ad- 
jacent hills.  Where  winds  are  strong  and  prevalently  in 
one  direction  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  lay  off  the  lands 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  wind  and  plant  all  the 
hills  on  the  windward  side  of  each  strip  so  that  the  vines 
are  trained  by  the  wind  away  from  the  ditch  and  not  half 
nl' t hem  blown  into  it. 

With  a  hoe  each  hill  is  planted  by  making  a  small  fur- 
row a  foot  long  just  above  the  water  line,  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding irrigation  which  places  the  hill  where  it  will  not 
be  flooded  by  later  irrigation.  About  ten  seeds  are  dropped 
in  this  furrow,  covered  an  inch  deep,  and  the  soil  pressed 
down  lightly  with  the  blade  of  the  hoe.  After  early  plant- 
ings, when  frosts  are  feared,  a  second  set  of  hills  may  be 
planted  alongside  the  first,  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later. 
When  danger  from  frost  is  past,  while  the  plants  are  still 
small  they  are  thinned  to  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  to 
each  hill,  fare  must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd  the  ground 
witli  vines,  as  a  high  percentage  of  small  melons  will  fol- 
low. Under  Arizona  conditions  the  six-foot  spacing  of 
hills  recommended  above,  with  not  more  than  two  plants 
in  the  hill,  gives  best  results. 

A  dependable  supply  of  irrigating  water  is  essential  to 
successful  cantaloup  culture  in  regions  of  little  rain.  Early 
in  the  season  when  the  plants  are  small  and  the  irrigating 
supply  is  cold,  water  should  be  applied  sparingly.  But  be- 
tween the  Betting  of  the  crop  and  the  ripening  of  the  first 
fruits,  when  both  vines  and  melons  are  developing  rapidly 
and  when  the  weather  is  usually  hot  and  dry.  frequent 
and  copious  irrigation  is  necessary,  for  if  water  is  stinted 
at  this  time  a  large  percentage  of  small  or  pony  melons  is 
likely  to  follow.  During  the  picking  season  water  should 
again  be  sparingly  applied — just  enough  to  prevent  the 
vines  from  wilting.  This  also  gives  quality  and  solidity  to 
the  melons. 

As  long  as  the  vines  will  permit,  the  middles  should 
be  kept  free  of  weeds  by  means  of  a  one-horse  cultivator, 
and  the  furrows  run  through  with  a  small  plow  after  each 
irrigation.  The  young  plants  should  also  be  hoed  by  hand 
two  or  three  times.  When  the  ground  is  once  well  covered 
with  vines  weeds  will  make  but  little  headway,  even  Ber- 
muda grass  being  effectually  checked  by  the  dense  cover. 

Varieties. — The  wonderful  advancement  of  the  canta- 
loup as  a  commercial  product  during  the  last  decade  has 
quickened  effort  for  new  varieties  and  given  new  incen- 
tive to  sharp  selection  to  secure  characters  likely  to  facili- 
tate long  shipment  or  to  increase  the  demand.  Relatively 
small  size,  symmetrical  form,  thickness  of  flesh  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  seed-cavity,  durability,  flavor  and  color  of 
flesh  are  among  the  improvements  which  have  been  dili- 
gently sought.  Each  year  brings  forward  something  new 
and  worthy  of  trial  to  determine  local  behavior  and  suit- 
ability. Obviously  a  book  which  aims  to  be  useful  for  a 
number  of  years  after  its  publication  cannot  satisfactorily 
serve  as  a  guide  to  choice  of  varieties  which  are  constantly 
changing.  Annual  catalogues  of  California  seedsmen 
should  be  carefully  consulted  and  every  grower  should 
try  all  promising  novelties  on  a  small  scale. 

Bocky  Ford  ;  The  variety  upon  which  the  Colorado  can- 


taloup industry  is  established  and  it  sustains  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  commercial  product  of  California :  developed 
by  selection  from  the  old  ''Netted  Gem";  slightly  oval, 
finely  netted,  average  weight  \\'->  pounds:  flesh  green, 
thick  and  very  sweet.  Continued  selection  is  being  prac- 
ticed upon  this  variety  and  "Netted  Rock"'  has  been  fa- 
vored in  this  State  on  the  claim  of  heavy  bearing  and 
greater  average  production  of  standard  melons. 

Burr  ell's  Gem:  Larger  than  Rocky  Ford:  flesh  reddish 
and  of  different  flavor:  an  improved  Paul  Rose,  which  it 
has  largely  displaced. 

Hoodoo:  slightly  flatter  than  Rocky  Ford  but  otherwise 
similar:  flesh  reddish. 

Large  Yellow:  an  old  variety,  large  oblong,  slightly 
ribbed  and  coarsely  netted:  flesh  light,  yellowish  green; 
quality  excellent:  still  popular  though  very  different  from 
modern  commercial  types. 

California  Large  Nutmeg:  an  old  variety  still  popular 
in  local  markets  and  good  for  shipping:  large,  rough,  net- 
ted skin;  flesh  thick,  solid,  dark  green;  Savor  delicate. 

Montreal  Improved  Green  Nufmeg:  large,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  poles,  densely  netted  skin,  flesh  thick  and  of 
good  flavor. 

Early  Ilackensack:  large  size,  productive,  excellent 
flavor. 

Large  Ilackensack  :  large  size,  roundish,  very  prolific, 
thick,  juicy  flesh,  rich  in  flavor. 

Cassaba.  or  Pineapple:  fine,  large,  late  variety,  rich, 
cream-colored  flesh  :  keeps  well  into  the  winter. 

The  small,  early  varieties,  like  Jenny  Lind.  are  not 
largely  grown,  as  the  trade  prefers  the  large  nutmeg  va- 
rieties. The  small  varieties  are.  however,  very  desirable 
for  home  use. 

The  Winter  Melons. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
promising  phases  of  melon  growing  in  California  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  "winter  melon.-'  comprising  several 
types,  of  which  the  first  to  reach  California  was  the  Cas- 
saba or  pineapple  melon  which  was  introduced  in  two  va- 
rieties: one  by  the  late  General  Bidwell.  of  Chico.  in  1869. 
and  another  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman  in  1878.  Of 
these  the  latter  has  secured  the  greater  popularity.  Later 
introductions  and  selections  and  probably  hybridizations 
also,  have  brought  half  a  dozen  quite  distinct  varieties  into 
notice  and  a  considerable  product  has  been  secured  both 
for  local  sale  and  distant  shipment  during  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter.  Which  varieties  will  survive  cannot  be 
told  and  in  this  line  California  seedsmen 's  catalogues  must 
be  consulted  each  year.  On  irrigated  lands  these  melons 
can  be  sown  in  mid-summer  and  find  ample  autumn  heat 
and  freedom  from  frost  to  reach  perfection.  The  ripe 
fruit  remains  in  good  condition  for  months  without  cold 
storage. 

THE  WATERMELON. 

The  watermelon  is  more  strictly  a  warm  region  plant 
than  the  muskmelon.  Tt  reaches  ureal  size  and  sweetness 
in  interior  regions  of  highest  heat,  coming  nearer  to  the 
coast  in  southern  California  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State.  The  heat  is.  however,  high  enough  in  some  of  the 
coasl  valleys  and  foothills,  which  are  in  some  pari  sepa- 
rated from  the  coast  by  high  ranges,  to  produce  a  very 
good  watermelon. 

The  gratefulness  of  the  interior  climate  of  California  to 
the  watermelon  is  seen  in  the  way  the  plants  volunteer 
wherever  on  cultivated  land  a  melon  may  have  gone  to 
decay.  In  cultivated  orchard  they  may  almost  be  called 
weeds,  though  sometimes  the  volunteer  crop  is  turned  to 
account.  A  case  is  cited  where  watermelons  were  planted 
between  the  trees  in  a  young  orchard.  After  the  melons 
were  harvested,  and  before  the  volunteer  crop  appeared 
the  following  year,  the  ground  was  plowed  twice,  har- 
rowed twice,  and  cultivated  four  times  in  the  regular 
course  of  orchard  work.  Notwithstanding  all  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil,  the  seeds,  which  remained  in  the 
ground  during  the  warm  rains  of  winter  and  spring,  did 
not  sprout  until  June — considerably  later  than  seed  sown 
that  year,  and  produced  as  good  a  crop  as  the  latter.  Be- 
ing, probably,  deeply  covered  they  awaited  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  warmth,  which  came  first  to  the  seed  sown  near 
the  surface.  The  soil  was  a  light  loam,  naturally  well 
drained,  and  the  seed  abided  its  time  in  good  condition. 

Soils. — Soils  which  best  suit  the  watermelon  are  warm 
alluvial  soils,  and  the  plant  thrives  on  a  lighter,  drier  soil 
than  suits  the  muskmelon.  Tt  does  well  on  a  light  soil 
with  a  retentive  sub-soil,  which  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  mois- 
ture. Tn  such  a  case  the  surface  soil  may  be  coarse  or 
even  gravelly.  Good  specimens  have  been  shown  which 
have  been  grown  without  irrigation  on  recent  denosits  of 
mining  detritus;  on  the  other  hand,  good  melons  are 
grown  on  rather  stiff  clay  loam.  On  heavy  land  much  is 
gained  by  plowing  under  a  winter-grown  sod  or  green 
crop,  or  a  covering  of  manure,  which  renders  the  soil  more 
permeable  as  well  as  enriches  it.  The  plant  seems  to  tol- 
erate many  conditions,  but  neither  cold  nor  wet  agrees 
with  it. 

(To  be  Continued,) 


SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 


WRITE  IS  FOR  PRICES 


HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


mm 


Before  Buying 
:  samples  of  our 


Alfalfa 
Seed 

PUREST  AND  BEST 


All  kinds  of  Seeds-Plants-Trees 
C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
44  Jackson  St.        San  Francisco 


Itie  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con- 
vince you  that  It  IS 
THE  BEST- 

Ten  Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

ASK  Y  JUS  DEALER  FOR  1HE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 

or  write 


UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO- 


2243  PERALTA  ST. 
Oaklaad,  Cal. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  (Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFO.  CO. 
710  East  loth  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grunn  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
rums  aud  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 

THE  A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLEN  SCHOOL 
of  Practical  t'lvll.  Electrical,  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1884.  Occupying  their  own 
building  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  all 
year,  (ireat  demand  for  ex-students  In  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  51st  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  EC  TO  R  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whittier,  California. 


LESLIE  W.  SYMMES 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 

Agricultural  Investigations;  Soils,  Irri- 
gation, Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

BALBOA  BLOC,  SAM  FRANCISCO 

THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  410  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG .,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

75  Sutter  St-  San  Francisco. 


Speaks  Spanish. 
Mexican  &  8.  Amer. 
Projects  Handled. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Special  l/.es  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properiies  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

D.  J.  JAMIESON  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 


McNear  Garage — Upstairs 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


J.  B.  BECKER 


P.  J.  BECKER 


Consulting  Engineer.  Civil  Engineer. 

SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION. 

Agents  for  Brunswick  Refrigerating  De- 
vice, Pumps,  Motors,  Boilers,  Gasoline 
and  Steam  Engines. 
210  Sheldon  Bdg.,    433  I.  W.  Hcllman  Bdg., 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  I.ultwller  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Edgerly  Bldg.,  Fresno.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  Cad. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 

COST  OF  OPERATING  THE  GAS- 
ENGINE. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  cost  of  operating  an  internal-combus- 
tion engine,  but  F.  R.  Crane,  of  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  throws  the 
following  additional  light  on  the  subject: 
Considering  the  actual  fuel  used  in  the 
combustion  engine  while  at  work,  there  is 
more  expense  incurred  than  there  would 
be  in  a  steam  engine  of  the  some  horse- 
power doing  the  same  work;  but,  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  a  power  only  occas- 
ionally and  wants  it  quick  and  with  small 
attention,  the  gas-engine,  which  con- 
sumes fuel  only  when  performing  work, 
is  far  superior  and  less  expensive  than 
the  steam  engine  plant,  which  consumes 
considerable  fuel  in  getting  ready  for 
work,  and  which  also  requires  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  operator.  The 
leading  fuels  used  in  the  gas-engines  are 
alcohol,  coal-oil  (keresone)  and  gasoline. 

Alcohol  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
gasoline  engine  with  a  readjustment  of 
the  carbureter,  allowing  a  different  pro- 
portion of  air  from  that  used  with  gaso- 
line to  mix  with  the  alcohol  as  it  passes 
into  the  cylinder.  Alcohol  leaves  but  lit- 
tle deposit  within  the  cylinder,  is  free 
from  any  disagreeable  odor,  and  there  is 
little  danger  from  Are,  but  at  present 
prices  is  too  expensive  to  use. 

Coal-oil  is  a  very  safe  fuel,  but  full  of 
impurities  which  cause  foulness  within 
the  cylinder,  although  this  can  be  cared 
for  if  attended  to  as  the  occasion  for 
cleaning  arises.  The  present  price  of  coal- 
oil  makes  it  much  cheaper  than  gasoline. 

It  is  well  to  say  here  that  with  both 
alcohol  or  coal-oil  we  ordinarily  use  gaso- 
line to  start  the  engine  and  warm  it  up 
to  the  point  where  the  alcohol  and  coal- 
oil  will  form  a  gas  sufficient  for  running 
purposes. 

Gasoline  is  the  present  recognized  fuel 
which  is  satisfactory  and  economical. 

As  to  the  comparative  costs  of  these 
three  fuels,  we  find,  from  reliable  data 
given  out,  that  under  average  conditions 
about  1  pint  of  gasoline  will  produce  one 
horse-power  per  hour;  1.1  pints  of  coal-oil 
will  produce  the  same,  and  1.4  pints  of 
alcohol  gives  an  equal  horse-power  per 
hour,  or,  in  other  words,  one  horse-power 
per  hour  can  be  produced  in  a  gas-engine 
by  using  approximately  1  pint  of  gasoline, 
1.1  pints  of  coal-oil,  or  1.4  pints  of  alcohol. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  money,  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  power  from  alcohol,  coal- 
oil  or  gasoline,  and  to  have  that  power 
cost  the  same,  using  as  a  fuel  any  of  the 
three  named,  the  ratio  of  their  cost  per 
gallon  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 
If  gasoline  costs  14  cents  per  gallon,  then 
alcohol  must  cost  10  cents  per  gallon,  and 
coal  oil  13  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  under  present  manufac- 
turing conditions  alcohol  must  be  sold  for 
at  least  30  cents  per  gallon.  This  being 
true,  gasoline  must  go  to  40  cents  per 
gallon  before  present  conditions  will  ad- 
mit of  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol. 

Experimental  data  bring  coal-oil  within 
our  reach.  A  few  satisfactory  oil-engines 
are  now  offered  to  the  trade,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  coal-oil  engine  will  be-  extensively 
used  upon  the  farm. 

At  present,  the  gasoline  engine  is  the 


GOLDEN  WEST 
PUMP  CO. 

311  Harriet  St..  fan  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacturers  of 

Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  pumps,  Foot, 
Check  and  Flap  Valves,  Long  Sweep 
Flanged  Elbows,  Pipe  and  Casing  Flanges, 
Pipe  Saddles,  Pipe  Clamps,  Etc. 
Correspondence  from  Hydraulic  or  Irri- 
gating Engineers  solicited. 


most  satisfactory  power  which  the  farmer 
can  use.  This  engine  is  used  as  a  sta- 
tionary, a  portable  and  a  traction  power. 
The  many  lines  of  agricultural  work  to  be 
done  with  the  gasoline  engine  are  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  farm  manager. 

Electric  lighting  plants  are  now  coming 
into  use  upon  the  farm.  Plowing  is  being 
done  with  the  traction  engine,  and,  for 
the  average  farms  of  the  prairie  States, 
this  form  of  traction  power  is  beginning 
to  successfully  take  the  place  of  steam. 

I  would  advise  the  farmer  to  take  a 
careful  invoice  of  what  his  conditions  are, 
and  purchase  a  gasoline  engine  of  suffi- 
cient size,  locate  it  on  a  strong  founda- 
tion, in  a  clean,  light  space,  free  from 
dampness,  if  possible.  Use  the  best  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil  obtainable;  take 
intelligent  care  of  the  engine,  and  do  not 
change  any  of  the  parts  until  there  is  a 
certainty  that  something  is  wrong.  Re- 
member that  much  of  the  so-called  gaso- 
line engine  troubles  arise  from  the  too 
free  use  of  the  wrench  in  making  some 
supposedly  needed  adjustments.  We  be- 
lieve that  so  far  as  understanding  and 
successfully  operating  tne  gasoline  en- 
gine is  concerned,  a  person  of  average 
ability  need  have  no  fears,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  sure  than  that,  under  pres- 
ent existing  conditions  the  gasoline  en- 
gine as  a  farm  power  has  no  equal. 


BEES 
PAY  BIG! 


And  require  littlecare.  All 
the  little  honey-gatherers 
"  and  money-niakt rs demand 
of  you  is  to  provide  a  home 
for  theiu.  They  make  the 
honey  and  you  get  the  profit.  What  little 
work  you  must  no  can  be  made  100  per  cent 
easier,  and  your  profits  100  per  cent  greater 
If  you  have  the 

RIGHT  KIND  OF  SUPPLIES 

The  successful  cultivation  of  a  California 
farm  demands  a  utilization  of  acreages  and 
the  appliance  of  natural  resources.  Bees  a  d 
fruit,  or  bees,  allalfa  and  fruit  on  a  ten-acre 
ranch,  managed  with  intelligence,  is  a  sure 
p  ofit-maker  and  yields  a  good  living  as  well 
To  manage  intelligently  means  to  buy  the 
right  kind  of  supplies.  We  can  advise  you. 
can  start  you  right,  and  we  can  put  it  up  to 
you  to  make  money  in  bee  farming.  You 
can  either  write  us,  or,  when  in  Han  Fran- 
cisco, call  at  our  store,  where  supplies  are 
shown,  and  the  proposition  made  clear  to  all 
new  beginners. 

We  start  you  right.  Strong  Italian  Colony 
Hived  In  our  patent  One  and  One-half  Story 
Hives,  containing  24  sections,  found  at  the 
stirt,  al  ready  for  work.  Price  complete 
colony  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  express,  $7.50.  You  get 
the  hive ;  the  bees  do  the  rest. 


EVERYTHING  IN  BEE  SUPPLIES 
From  top  to  bottom,  and  at  prices 

that  save  you  money. 
A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

SHELF  HARDWARE 

PHOENIX  TOOL 
VALVE  CO. 


Market  Street 


San  Frao cisco 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grade 
Fertilizer 


Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 

Convenient  for  use 

Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in- 
creased crop  of  zooo  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $35  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
Interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  VV.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Peach  and  Apricot 
Growers ! 


A  New  Fruit  Pitting  Machine 

Before  offering  our  fruit  pitting  ma- 
chine (illustrated  above)  for  sale,  years  of 
time,  much  expense  and  long  continued  ex- 
periment in  actual  work  during  the  fruit 
season  were  devoted  to  secure  a  perfect 
outcome.  Every  possible  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  has  been  carefully  studied  anil 
overcome.  There  is  nothing  in  the  path  of 
the  fruit  running  through  the  machine  to 
crush  or  mangle  it  as  it  moves  from  the 
hopper  to  the  revolving  discs  and  thence 
onto  the  trays.  The  feed  is  arranged  to 
adjust  itself  instantly  and  automatically  to 
any  size  fruit  from  cherries  to  the  largest 
apricots  or  peaches. 

Fruit  growers  who  saw  this  machine 
last  season  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
it,  some  declaring  that  it  cuts  and  removes 
the  pit  from  overripe  fruit  even  better 
than  a  hand  pitter.  Fruit  is  often  gathered 
from  the  trees  large,  small,  green,  half- 
ripe  and  over-ripe,  creating  difficulties  in 
cutting  and  pitting  that  have  completely 
discouraged  several  inventors,  but  we  have 
perfected  a  machine  which  handles  peaches 
and  apricots  without  difficulty,  regardless 
of  differences  in  size  or  degree  of  ripeness. 
Each  of  these  machines,  which  are  being 
put  upon  the  market  now  by  the  Clark 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  of  15  to  20  hand 
pitters,  and  pays  for  itself  several  times 
over  in  one  season  where  much  fruit  is 
dried.  With  three  or  four  of  them  the 
largest  grower  can  keep  up  with  the 
ripening  of  his  fruit,  and  dry  it  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  result  in  a  maximum  price 
when  sold.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  building  a  perfectly  constructed  ma- 
chine. It  is  all  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
weighs  about  100  lb.  The  illustration  shows 
a  side  view  (the  discharge  spout  beneath 
and  frame  on  which  the  machine  stands 
are  not  shown). 

If  you  have  fruit  to  cut  and  pit,  you  are 
certainly  interested  in  knowing  about  this 
machine.  If  you  desire  to  use  one  or  more 
of  them  this  season  write  at  once,  :is  there 
will  be  no  surplus  stock  the  first  year,  the 
machine  having  so  recently  been  perfected 
and  made  ready  for  the  market.  Address 
and  make  remittances  payable  to 

CLARK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

217  Hemic  Building, 

1T2  Went  Third  St.,  I.oh  Angeles,  Cal. 


Standard  Steel  Line  Post 

If  your  hard- 
ware dealer 
does  not  carry 
in  stock  writ 3 


Standardized 
for  any  kind  of 
fencing  for 
line  or 
corner  posts 

Suitable 
for  setting 
direct  In 
ground  or 
In  concrete 


us  for  Lterature 
and  discounts 
for  quantity 


No.  1O0— List  Price  50  cts. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

( I  ucorporated) 
CENTRAL  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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SCALDING  FOR  FOUL  BROOD. 


Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick,  of  Redlands,  gives 
Gleanings  his  experience  with  foul  brood 
as  follows:  In  the  East  I  never  had  foul 
brood;  and  when  I  met  it  face  to  face  in 
this  country  I  was  somewhat  nervous  as 
to  my  ability  to  cope  with  it.  However, 
as  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  J.  K.  Wil- 
liamson my  fears  were  soon  over,  he  be- 
ing a  very  careful  observer.  This  article 
is  largely  due  to  his  headwork. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  Mr.  Williamson 
had  his  bees  rented  to  two  parties,  one 
of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  as 
careful  with  the  disease  as  might  be  after 
having  been  warned  of  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  foul  brood.  The  result  was,  in 
the  spring  of  1904  the  disease  had  been 
spread  by  the  interchanging  of  combs  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  difficult  to 
deal  with  it.  The  season  was  very  dry, 
with  no  honey-flow;  and  with  the  usual 
tendency  in  such  cases  for  bees  to  rob,  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  ridiculous  to 
have  put  these  diseased  colonies  on  foun- 
dation, as  it  would  have  meant  starva- 
tion. We  just  watched  them  closely,  and 
if  any  showed  signs  of  being  overcome 
by  disease  we  melted  the  combs,  scalded 
the  hives,  and  counted  tne  colony  lost  save 
for  the  hive  and  wax. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  hives  used 
again  after  being  properly  scalded.  Some 
of  these  colonies  were  carried  over  until 
the  following  spring  with  very  little  in- 
dications of  trouble.  Some  we  were  com- 
pelled to  melt  up  to  save  them  from  be- 
ing robbed  out.  and  the  disease  thus 
spread  again.  A  few  in  which  only  a 
few  cells  appeared  were  "carved  out" — 
that  is,  a  small  piece  of  comb  was  cut 
out  around  the  diseased  cells,  and  care- 
fully destroyed;  and,  strange  to  say,  most 
of  the  carved-out  colonies  are  still  intact, 
with  no  sign  of  the  disease  having  re- 
appeared after  four  years. 

One  colony,  however,  that  was  carried 
over  during  the  dry  year  and  put  re- 
peatedly on  foundation  the  following  sea- 
son, and  given  nearly  every  known  treat 
ment  for  cure,  during  the  following  sea- 
son was  finally,  as  a  last  resort,  sulphur- 
ed at  night,  and  bees,  frames,  brood,  and 
honey  were  burned,  after  which  the  hive 
was  scalded  and  used  again.  The  wax 
from  this  colony  might  have  been  saved; 
but  so  many  failures  make  one  desperate, 
and  thus  it  ended. 

I  do  not  believe  other  ways  of  distin- 
fecting  are  equal  to  thorough  scalding,  as 
they  do  not  reach  the  cracks  and  crevices 
as  thoroughly  as  scalding  water;  neither 
do  I  see  the  object  in  scalding  frames 
with  lye  and  corrosive  sublimate  when 
hot  water  is  just  as  effective,  in  my  mind, 
and  cleaner;  besides,  one  can  then  save 
the  adhering  wax. 


WINE  AND  INTEMPERANCE. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  of 
your  paper  there  was  a  claim  made  by  a 
contributor  that  the  Italians  were  tem- 
perate because  they  drink  wine.  Now  I 
live  in  sight  of  a  very  large  winery  which 
employes  a  good  many  Italians;  there 
are  also  a  good  many  Italian  families  liv- 
ing around  here  on  small  places. 

There  can  be  no  good  reason  for  ex- 
cluding any  race  of  people  from  this  coun- 
try if  they  do  not  come  faster  than  we 
can  assimilate  or  make  profitable  use  of 
them.  There  are  many  excellent  people 
among  them  and  most  of  them  are  in- 
dustrious, but  the  Italians  around  here 
are  not  as  sober  and  law  abiding  as  they 
might  be  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
drink  wine. 

I  have  seen  Italians  lying  beside  the 
road  in  the  winter  time  too  drunk  to  get 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.   Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


J[eeIrri^afln|V^lve 

Simple  In  design  and  construction,  coats  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  Is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  Inexpensive  Irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  Is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  Is  so  Blm  pie 
you  will  wonder  why  It  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-Inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  Information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PERFECTION  ™  /VL4^I  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2VS  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  It  foet,  f  om  2J  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  '200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sulllclently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

San  Dlmas,  California. 


Bullard  s  Improved  Hay  Press 

Differs  in  principle  from  all  others. 

Hay  goes  in  and  bales  drop  out  auto- 
matically. 

Five  men  bale  FIFTY  Tons  a 
DAY. 

LIBERAL  TERMS— You  can  clear 
the  press  twice  over  before  paying 
for  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

BULLARD  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
CHIC0,  CALIF. 


I  'MAIN  •AND-lMOwiTO^l-'iPBI 
SAHaTjlANCISCO.tAl..  V 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Wt§^!2' '"'Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  (  HI  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Alpha! turn, 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

In  ii  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
t'liiirillMt  In  one  form  or  another  every 
HeiiMon.  A  Mure  wny  Is  to  follow  the 
practical  Bdvlcc  and  suggestions,  hniieil 
ou  thirty-five  yearn  clone  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  unil 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AXD  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
RAVE  V I  El. DEI)  GREATEST  SUC- 
<  ESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


B)   Edward  J.  Wlckaon.  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  arid 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  '•Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Prei-'s: 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BV  CHAPTER  HEADINGS) 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon.  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Hanana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond.  Walnut. 
Chestnut.  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning. 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  thla  standard 
work  wan  exhausted  In  a  year  from  Ita 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  im- 
mediately required,  becauae  It  deaerlbca 
the  beat  methoda  and  appllancea  in  uae 
by  the  foremost  and  moat  extensive 
fruit  growing  induatry  In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x»>4,  800  pagca,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 
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home,  while  a  leading  doctor  in  this 
county  who  has  a  large  practice  among 
the  Italians  told  me  that  the  trouble  with 
the  Italians  was  alcoholism  and  consump- 
tion, and  that  instsad  of  their  never  get- 
ting drunk  many  of  them  are  never  so- 
ber. 

Now  this  is  not  intended  for  an  attack 
on  the  Italian  people,  but  to  show  that 
wine  is  not  as  harmless  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  I  wonder  if  they  would 
recommend  the  temperate  use  of  mor- 
phine, cocaine,  and  other  narcotic  drugs 
on  the  overworked  rule  of  personal  lib. 
erty. 

As  far  as  prohibition  not  prohibiting; 
neither  do  laws  against  murder,  burglary, 
etc.,  prohibit,  but  we  find  these  laws  use- 
ful just  the  same.  And  when  we  get  pro- 
bition  laws  as  universal  as  laws  are  now 
against  murder  (and  it  will  not  be  long 
at  the  present  ratei  they  will  be  just  as 
effective. 

T.  C.  Hawt.ey. 
Madera,  Cal.,  May  7,  1910. 


THE  BAD  ROAD  TOLL. 


Of  the  entire  highway  system  of  the 
country  more  than  90%  is  merely  poorly 
graded  dirt  road,  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  these  roads  are  mud 
sloughs  or  full  of  ruts  and  holes.  In 
spring  and  fall  at  least  a  million  miles 
of  these  roads  are  almost  impassable  for 
heavy  loads,  and  to  get  the  heavier  farm 
products  to  market  requires  three  or  four 
trips,  instead  of  the  one  trip  that  would 
be  sufficient  over  improved  roads.  This 
means  that  so  much  of  the  farmer's  time 
must  be  spent  in  marketing  his  crops. 

This  is  not  the  only  economic  loss  due 
to  our  bad  roads.  Because  of  their  con- 
dition the  farmer  cannot  haul  loads  in 
wet  weather  but  must  wait  for  fine  days. 
This  results  in  losing  valuable  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  farm  work,  and, 
therefore,  decreases  the  productivity  of 
the  farms. 

In  France  and  Germany,  where,  over 
improved  roads,  the  average  load  drawn 
by  one  horse  is  3300  pounds,  as  against 
1400  pounds  over  level  dirt  roads  and 
1000  pounds  over  hilly  hoads  in  this 
country,  covered  farm  wagons  are  gen- 
erally used,  and  rainy  days  are  largely 
chosen  for  going  to  market. 

The  farmer  suffers  from  bad  roads  not 
only  in  getting  his  crops  to  the  nearest 
town  or  railway  station  but  also  in  the 
increased  cost  of  hauling  home  the  heav- 
ier articles  he  buys,  such  as  coal,  mill 
feed,  lumber,  etc.  The  net  results  of  our 
dirt  road  system  is  to  diminish  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  farmers  while 
adding  to  the  cost  of  their  products  to 
the  cities. 

The  whole  good  roads  question  is 
simply  a  matter  of  obtaining  the  money 
necessary  for  the  work  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  improved  roads.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  loss  and  waste  due  to 
present  conditions  and  the  undoubted  ad- 
vantages that  would  follow  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  system  of  improved 
roads,  it  would  seem  that  this  great  and 
wealthy  country  should  be  able  to  de- 
vote much  larger  amounts  to  scientific 
road  building.  This  is  not  merely  a 
farmers'  problem  but  a  matter  that  di- 
rectly affects  our  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial and  transportation  interests  as  well, 
since  their  prosperity  in  the  long  run  de- 
pends on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
farmers;  and  its  solution  will  increase 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealeis  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  si.,  San  Francisco. 


Insurance 


You  can  avoid  the  doubts  and  uncertainty  of  water 
supply  and  insure  your  growing  crops  with  a  Famous 

I  H  C  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Be  an  independent  farmer  on 
the  water  supply  question. 

Put  yourself  in  that  position, 
with  an  I  H  C  Gnsoline  Engine, 
where  you  can  pump  your  avail- 
able water  to  wherever  it  will  do 
the  most  good — whenever  your 
crop  needs  it. 

With  very  little  attention — be- 
tween times  and  at  small  expense 
— these  powerful  and  reliable  en- 
gines will  relieve  you  of  the  great- 
est trouble  and  worry  of  irrigated 
farming. 

With  an  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 
you  can  be  independent  of  the 
supply  in  the  company  ditch. 
You  have  a  permanent  or  quickly 
available  water  supply  force  of 
your  own.  You  can  irrigate 
wherever  and  whenever  you  please 
and  just  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Otherwise  you  are  at  the  mercy 
of  conditions  that  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly change  in  any  other  way. 

And  of  course  an  I  H  C  Engine 


will  do  all  kinds  of  other  work  for 
you — powerful  and  handy  for 
every  purpose — saves  extra  horses, 
extra  hired  help  and  your  own 
extra  labors,  paying  for  itself  very 
quickly  in  sawing  wood,  grinding, 
separating  cream,  running  fan- 
ning mill,  washing  machine, 
churn,  grindstone  and  other  ma- 
chines. 

The  I  H  C  Line  includes  besides 
Famous  pumping  engines  and 
jacks  the  following: 

Stationary  engines  from  1  to  25- 
horsepower;  Portable  engines 
from  2  to  25-horsepower;  Skidded 
engines  from  1  to  8-horsepower, 
Tractors  12,  15  and  20-horse- 
power  and  Sawing  and  Spraying 
outfits. 

Call  on  the  I  H  C  local  agent 
forcataloguesand  all  particulars  in 
regard  to  these  engines,  or  write 
the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  America  at  nearest 
branch  house. 


WESTERN   F RANCH   HOUSES:-Denver,  Colo.,   Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Helena,  Montana;  Spokane,  Washington;  San  Francisco,  California. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


I  H  C  LINE 

LOOK  FOB  THE  t.  H.  C.  TRADE  MM.    II  IS  <  SEAL  DF  ftCEIIEMS  IKO  A  GUARANTEE  OF  OUAUTt  . 


SEEDS  supplies  PLANTS 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  IM.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
BOLTON    AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903.   


THE 


STEEL  SULPHUR  CARS 


Patent  applied  lor 


No  wood  used  In  this 
car.  It  cannot  warp, 
split,  shrink  or  rack  to 
pieces.  Cost  about  the 
same  as.  wooden  cars. 


Write  for  CIr<  ular  A 
showing  full  line. 


Fresno  Implement  Co. 

Fresno,  Cal. 


Briggs "  Improved 

FRUIT  PITTING 
MACHINE 


SAVES  MONEY,  FRUIT 
AND  WORRY 

By  helping  you  to  keep  up  with  your 
crop.  The  fruit  is  cut  smoothly,  en- 
tirely around,  and  not  bruised,  and  the 
dried  product  sells  equally  as  well  as 
hand  cut.  It  does  the  work  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  hand  cutters,  doing  good 
work  on 

FREE  STONE  PEACHES 
APRICOTS  AND  PLUMS 

II  is  no  experiment — and  is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Circular 

The  Briggs-Knight  Mfg.  Co. 

336  East  Sec.nd  Street 
Los  Angeles       -  California 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCIASSES  THEM  All 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
In  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks,    big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Iloxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  ■  ases,  Kucn- 
lyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
yon  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  seiu 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  ami 
Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  .V  CO., 
1 1 0  5  -  C    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  Sun 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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Almond  Growers'  Bulletin. 

The  following  bulletin  is  sent  out  by 
J.  P.  Dargitz,  manager  of  the  California 
Almond  Glowers'  Exchange,  and  is  of 
particular  interest  at  this  time: 

The  attention  of  almond  growers  is 
particularly  called  to  the  matter  of  the 
red  spider  and  the  peach  moth  larvae 
which  is  the  worm  causing  damage  to 
the  almonds.  The  second  brood  of  the 
peach  moth  is  due  to  hatch  about  the 
20th  of  May,  and  it  will  attack  the  young 
twig  growth  to  some  extent,  but  more 
especially  the  nuts  themselves.  Wherever 
there  has  been  much  evidence  of  de- 
struction of  young  twig  growth  and  of  the 
ends  of  twigs  as  soon  as  the  trees  leafed 
out,  you  may  expect  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion from  the  second  brood  of  worms. 
The  treatment  is  simple:  Paris  green 
and  lime  dust  mixed  1  to  20  and  dusted 
over  your  trees  (about  25  pounds  of  this 
mixture  per  acre  on  large  trees)  will  ef- 
fectively control  the  work  of  this  pest. 
You  can  add  to  this  mixture  sulphur  in 
any  quantity  from  25%  to  50%  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  controlling  the  red 
spider. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
watching  for  ravages  of  the  red  spider. 
It  is  not  likely  to  do  any  damage  until 
severe  hot  days  make  their  appearance. 
At  the  first  spell  of  severe  hot  weather, 
watch  your  trees  carefully.  As  soon  as 
you  notice  the  leaves  beginning  to  turn 
yellow,  immediately  apply  sulphur  dust 
to  your  trees.  Any  fluffy  flour  of  sulphur 
similar  to  •'Anchor  Brand''  will  prove 
effective.  You  can  apply  it  full  strength 
or,  perhaps  better,  one-half  sulphur  and 
one-half  lime  dust.  This  should  be  ap 
plied  about  20  pounds  per  acre,  and  if 
applied  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  it  will  prove  effective  very  quickly. 
If  you  have  no  dust  machines  you  can 
scatter  the  sulphur  among  your  trees  in 
any  way  most  convenient,  for  it  is  the 
fumes  from  the  evaporation  of  the  sul- 
phur by  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  is  the 
remedy  for  the  red  spider  pest.  I  would 
especially  urge  attention  to  the  details, 
because  they  will  surely  influence  the 
quality  of  your  product,  and  quality,  in 
our  organized  methods  of  work,  brings 
premium  and  prices. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

The  Salinas  Journal  reports  that  cater- 
pillars aie  playing  havoc  in  the  Pleyto 
section. 

The  red  spider  is  reported  to  be  doing 
considerable  damage  to  citrus  trees  in 
Orange  county. 

The  first  box  of  peaches  to  be  shipped 
from  the  State  was  sent  from  the  Vaca- 
ville  section  last  week. 

The  peach  crop  in  Kings  county 
promises  to  be  very  large.  Growers  are 
at  present  busy  thinning  the  fruit. 

From  Napa  county  we  learn  that  cher- 
ries, apricots  and  prunes  will  yield  light 
crops  this  season,  while  peaches  promise 
to  be  heavy. 

A  bumper  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
is  reported  from  Tehama  county,  with 
the  exception  of  prunes,  which  will  run 
about  25'/,  of  normal. 

The  peach  crop  in  the  South  Thermal 
ito  district  will  be  good,  prunes  will  be 
three-fourths  of  an  average  yield.  Al- 
monds will  give  the  heaviest  yield  in 
years. 

A  fruit  packer  at  San  Jose  states  that 
the  prune  crop  throughout  Santa  Clara 
valley  is  almost  an  absolute  failure. 
Weather  conditions  and  thrips  are  the 

cause. 

A  meeting  of  fruit  growers  of  Wal- 
nut Grove,  Sacramento  county,  was  held 
last  week,  at  which  the  question  of  stan- 


dardization of  fruit  shipments  was 
agreed  to. 

The  cherry  crop  around  Haywards  and 
San  Leandro  will  be  large  this  season, 
while  apricots  will  make  only  a  partial 
yield.  The  harvesting  of  cherries  has 
commenced. 

The  strawberry  acreage  in  the  Eastern 
end  of  Livermore  valley  is  being  in- 
creased rapidly.  This  district  is  proved 
to  be  good  for  berries,  and  with  a  market 
near  by,  will  doubtless  prove  successful. 

G.  H.  Hecke,  horticultural  commission- 
er of  Yolo  county,  is  making  an  effort  to 
secure  a  pathologist  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity to  assist  the  fruit  growers  of  that 
county  in  their  fight  against  peach  blight 
and  thrips. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Napa  valley 
in  a  recent  meeting  agreed  to  ship  their 
fruit  under  standardization  rules.  A 
board  of  five  men  is  to  have  charge  of 
inspection  of  packages  before  being 
shipped  to  market. 

The  Riveria  orchard,  near  Live  Oak,  in 
Sutter  county,  comprising  300  acres  most- 
ly set  to  fruit  trees  is  to  be  sub-divided 
into  small  tracts.  The  land  is  now  be- 
ing surveyed  preparatory  to  its  being 
offered  to  settlers. 

The  first  apricots  of  the  season  to  be 
shipped  East  were  sent  out  from  Winters 
last  week.  The  shipment  contained  14 
crates,  each  holding  2(i  pounds.  This 
fruit  was  distributed  to  different  cities 
and  sold  at  auction. 

The  cherry  crop  in  Sebastopol,  Sonoma 
county  section,  will  be  short  this  year. 
Koyal  Annes  give  promise  of  a  fair  yield, 
while  the  black  varieties  are  very  light. 
The  Gravenstine  apple  in  that  section 
also  promises  a  very  light  crop. 

A  very  heavy  north  wind  visited  the 
Bay  section  of  California  Sunday  night, 
causing  considerable  damage  to  trees, 
crops  and  vineyards.  Cherries  were 
blown  off  the  trees  in  quantities,  but  apri- 
cots were  not  particularly  damaged. 

A  letter  from  F.  C.  Willson,  of  Sunny- 
vale, Santa  Clara  county,  states  that 
prunes  will  be  nearest  a  failure  they 
have  ever  been  this  season.  Apricots 
light  and  very  spotted.  Peaches  will  be 
a  good  crop  and  cherries  will  be  very 
light. 

Evidently  apples  will  command  a  good 
price  this  season.  Bids  were  received 
last  week  by  Martin  Brothers,  who  own 
a  60  acre  apple  orchard  near  Watsonville, 
for  the  1910  crop.  The  price  paid  was 
$1000  in  excess  of  what  was  received  last 
year. 

At  their  May  meeting  the  supervisors 
of  Santa  Barbara  county  appointed  C.  W. 
Beers,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  he 
being  one  of  the  three  successful  appli- 
cants at  the  recent  examination  held  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  Mr.  Beers 
has  appointed  R.  C.  Wylie.  of  Santa 
Maria,  a  deputy. 

W.  H.  Tyson,  horticultural  commission- 
er for  the  Niles  district,  reports  as  fol- 
lows on  the  fruit  crop:  Apricots,  more 
than  half  crop;  cherries,  an  average 
crop;  prunes,  all  varieties,  very  light  ex- 
cepting Sugar  prunes,  which  will  be  a 
full  crop;  pears  will  be  very  light,  having 
been  badly  damaged  by  the  thrips; 
peaches,  a  full  crop. 

Strawberry  growers  In  the  Placer 
county  section  are  complaining  of  the 
very  low  prices  being  received  for  their 
product,  a  crate  of  15  boxes  of  straw- 
berries retailing  at  only  60c.  This  does 
not  pay  the  berry  man  to  market  them. 
The  raspberry  growers  in  that  section 
expect  to  have  a  good  season  and  that 
crop  will  be  ready  to  market  in  less  than 
a  month's  time. 


To  Eucalyptus  Tree  Planters 

I  have  about  100,000  eucalyptus  trees  in  flats  ready  for 
planting  that  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  over.    Of  this  lot  about 

50,000  are  Globulus,  and 
50,000  are  Rostrata. 

Nearly  all  are  balled  in  moss  which  will  insure  their  growth 
even  if  planted  in  the  summer  in  good  land.  1 

Price  $12  per  1000  in  small 
lots,  or  $10  per  1000  in  large 
lots,  F.  0.  B.  Santa  Cruz. 

I  must  sell  these  trees  now  and  that  is  why  I  offer  the 
above  prices.   Write  me  at  once  if  you  can  use  them. 


General  Agriculture. 

Lima  bean  planting  commenced  earlier 
than  usual  in  the  Ventura  countv  section 


HENRY  SHAW, 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 


SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


THERE'S  MONEY  IN  CRIMSON  RHUBARB 

BEST    WINTER    FRUIT    ON  EARTH 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's  most  profitable  products. 
We  jnake  this  statementtafterngiving  it  an  actual  test.    We  have  made  a 

study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond 
a  doubt  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  pro- 
duced in  California.  So  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  line  of  growing  and 
marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 

If  you  are  inferesled  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mall  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  Information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Name  

Address 


I'.  Malsonneuve,  Pres. 


A.  Houdreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  Fitter  can  cut  from  60  to 
80  Apricots  or  I'eacheB  per  minute  and  do  flret- 
claBs  work  In  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  It  In  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  Itself  In  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co, 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FRLITVALE.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  S?d 


"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur; 
phur;  "liner"  •  rand.  Sublimed  Sulphur; 


"Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  8ul- 
S"  Brand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit" 
liran'd,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Slick",  Rcilned  Lump  and  CrudeSulphur.    AGENTS  FOR 
"Fleur  de  Soulre"  Extra  Fine.  Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Oil  ice    624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney.  San  Francisco.  Cal  Horn  la. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  C6636. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


kSoI°u  TS£  tpEAL  AMERICAN  ? 


COMPLETE   PUMPING  OUTFITS 
Wrlie  lor  Details  lo  70  FREMONT  STREET 


San  Francisco 


May  21,  1910. 
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JZOOFlNGA 

Sunproof 
Rainproof 

Will  outlast  two  ordinary  roofs.  The  initial  cost  is  not  much 
greater.  Unaffected  by  weather  extremes.  Requires  no  paint  or 
repairs.  Best  for  residences,  hotels,  business  blocks,  outhouses— 
either  flat  or  pitched  roofs.  Easy  to  put  on.  Each  roll  contains 
everything  necessary  for  laying. 

r^AA  Write  f cr  samples.  Also  32-page  illustrated  booklet  of 
'  ™"  valuable  facts  and  helpful  Roofing  suggestions.  Free 
to  architects,  contractors,  carpenters  and  prospective  builders. 
Address  Department  7'A 

Pioneer  Paper  Company 


219-221  South  Los  Angaries  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED  FOR  POWER  PURPOSES 


WATERFALL,  which  can  be  regulated  to  give  50  to  75,000  HP, 
wanted  for  large  industrial  undertaking,  by  Anglo-French 
Syndicate. 

Strictly  bona-fide  propositions  only  will  be  considered. 

"WATERPOWER," 

Care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


this  year.  Already  in  many  fields  beans 
are  above  the  ground. 

Cotton  planting  around  Brawley,  Im- 
perial county,  has  commenced.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2500  acres  of  cotton  will  be 
ginned  at  Brawley  this  season. 

The  real  estate  dealers  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  offer  a  prize  of  $100  to  the 
children  of  that  county  as  an  inducement 
tor  them  to  grow  fine  potatoes. 

The  Oxnard  sugar  factory  expects  to 
commence  its  1910  campaign  by  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  The  acreage  set  to  beets  is 
an  unusually  large  one  in  that  section. 

Cabbage  growers  or  Orange  county  have 
been  hauling  immense  quantities  of  that 
vegetable  to  market  the  past  ten  days. 
The  average  price  being  paid  is  $20  per 
ton. 

An  80  acre  piece  of  ground  in  the  Pop- 
lar district,,  near  Fresno,  was  sold  last 
week  for  $75  per  acre.  The  land  is  con- 
sidered first-class  for  alfalfa  and  will  be 
planted  to  that  crop  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Preparations  are  /-now  being  made  to 
harvest  the  barley  crop  in  the  Imperial 
valley.  While  the  crop  is  reported  as  be- 
ing spotted,  yet  the  total  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
valley. 

The  grain  dealers  of  San  Joaquin 
county  have  raised  the  rates  on  storage 
to  $1  per  ton  for  the  season.  Shipping 
through  warehouses  will  be  50c.  per  ton. 
Storage  rates  on  hay  will  be  $1.25  for  the 
season.  This  raise  does  not  apply  to  the 
crop  of  1909  already  in  the  warehouse. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Smith,  of  Meadow  Farm, 
near  Yuba  City,  has  fitted  up  a  canning 
plant  and  is  now  packing  asparagus  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  per  day. 

According  to  the  Fresno  Republican, 
two  Chicago  men  were  in  that  city  last 
week  looking  up  land  in  which  to  plant 
5000  acres  to  eucalyptus  trees. 

The  hay  harvest  has  commenced  at 
Santa  Rita,  near  Pleasanton.  While  the 
hay  crop  is  good,  yet  all  that  will  make 
grain  will  be  left  for  that  purpose. 

H.  J.  Whitley,  who  has  a  farm  near 
Corcoran,  claims  to  be  making  a  success 
in  growing  a  wheat  brought  from  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  which  is 
rust  proof. 

Sixteen  teamsters  on  the  Bidwell 
ranch,  at  Chico,  recently  struck  for  a 
raise  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day,  but  upon 
being  refused  the  raise,  went  back  to 
work. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Tulare 
county  has  granted  $250  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiring  an  expert  to  head  off  a 
new  disease  which  is  killing  the  bees 
in  that  county. 

The  poultry  show  recently  held  at 
Marsyville  proved  to  be  a  success,  and  a 
large  attendance  was  had.  The  grand 
sweepstakes  prize  was  won  by  William 
Hirsch,  of  Irvington. 

Because  of  a  cut  in  wages  from  $1.60 
to  $1.50  a  day  the  Hindoo  laborers,  em- 
ployed by  the  Southern  Pacific,  quit  work 
and  have  gone  to  Yolo  county  to  secure 
jobs  in  the  sugar  beet  fields. 

The  Berry  Growers'  Association  of  Se- 
bastopol  is  growing  steadily.  It  is  now 
thought  that  nearly  100%  of  the  berry 
growers  will  be  signed  as  members  by 
the  time  the  blackberry  season  opens. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  the 
grape  growers  of  Sutter  county  Into  a 
co-operative  marketing  association.  John 
Markley,  who  has  a  large  acreage  of 
wine  grapes,  is  leading  the  movement. 

As  a  test,  55  acres  of  land  on  the 
Phelan  ranch,  near  Chico,  which  had 
been  planted  to  sugar  beets  for  two  years, 
was  the  past  season  seeded  to  wheat. 
This  cereal  now  shows  a  stand  of  be- 


tween 5  and  6  feet  high  and  the  owner 
thinks  that  it  will  make  at  least  25  sacks 
to  the  acre. 

The  work  of  reclaiming  the  marsh  on 
the  Klamath  Indian  reservation  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Government.  This 
will  drain  25,000  acres  of  some  of  the 
finest  land,  and  will  be  put  under  irriga- 
tion. 

A  forest  fire  broke  out  Sunday  night 
on  Hood  mountain,  near  the  Kearns 
ranch,  in  Sonoma  county.  It  was  only 
by  strenuous  efforts  that  the  buildings  on 
the  ranch  were  saved  and  the  fire  con- 
trolled. 

A  dispatch  from  Suisun,  Solano  county, 
states  that  orchardists  of  that  section 
have  contracted  to  sell  the  coming  crop 
of  apricots  at  8c.  per  pound  dried.  This 
is  above  the  usual  price  and  the  growers 
are  well  pleased  with  their  contract. 

The  Turlock  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, a  co-operative  marketing  organiza- 
tion, was  perfected  last  week  with  32 
charter  members.  The  directors  for  the 
first  year  are:  Claus  Johnson,  Carl  J. 
Lundgren,  C.  A.  Lundell,  R.  C.  White,  A. 
Hallner. 

According  to  H.  G.  Brown,  bee  inspec- 
tor, the  honey  crop  gathered  from  orange 
blossoms  in  Tulare  county  will  be  only 
about  one-third  of  the  normal  this  sea- 
son. Bee  men  have  already  moved  their 
colonies  back  to  the  alfalfa  fields,  where 
bees  can  continue  their  work. 


FOR  SALE 

40-ln.  Brongon  Pitts  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Rice  Unsine,  Best  Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Forks,   and   Steam  Hoist,  only   used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSER, 
Houcut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

GROWERS 

or  the  Best  Fruit  Trees,  Pedigreed  Stock.  Also 
Walnutand  Eucalyptusaspeelalty.  Klne  assort- 
ment ornamental  stock. 

Morganhlll.  Cal. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Go. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 

Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  tht  most  affective  method  known  for  e>  terminating 
mmmm  ■  4%  GflDUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
MM  I      I   IlbUrHt.no     safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 

M  I   ^      —   the  Department  ol  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 

|\  III  11  SOU  RRELS  istaction.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.  E., Seattle. 
IllkkV  wywimn-uw  simple,  safe,  effective.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 
If  not,  write  to  Hitl  Fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Price  $1  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holts. 


:  :  ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP  :  : 

Tjft        m  T  mT*      Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 

A  K  V 

*  Delivered  Anywhere. 

BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAMM  fit  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


T.  W.  JACKSON  <ft  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCING 


Cheap,  durable,  easy  to  erect.  Wiite  for 
Catalog  E,  showing  designs  and  net  prices 
of  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates;  also 
square  and  diamond  mesh  Hog,  Field  and 
Poultry  Fence.  Barbed  and  Smooth  Wire, 
Staples,  etc. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,   No-  "ifoktol^IF*** 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  1'lne. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Koot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rubal  Pkess 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


BOOM  IN  THE  JERSEY  BUSINESS 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  letter  from  George  A.  Smith,  Cor- 
coran, states  that,  judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  registered  Jerseys  which  have  been 
brought  into  California  from  other  States 
and  the  number  of  new  breeders  that  are 
just  entering  into  the  business,  and  the 
great  demand  for  registered  Jerseys 
throughout  the  State,  there  is  a  genuine 
boom  in  the  Jersey  business  in  California. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  old  estab- 
lished breeders  are  increasing  their  herds 
and  introducing  new  and  better  blood. 
From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  more 
dairymen  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
value  of  this  great  dairy  breed.  Some  of 
the  established  breeders  are  making  year- 
ly tests  of  their  cows  in  order  to  demon 
strate  to  the  breeders  and  dairymen  in 
general  what  their  cows  are  capable  of 
producing  in  a  year,  and  they  are  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  work  of  some  of 
their  cows.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Smith  says: 
'Mr.  Guy  H.  Miller.  of  Modesto, 
has  ten  cows  on  yearly  tests,  and  I  have 
24  on  yearly  test,  and  expect  to  enter 
every  cow  in  the  herd  as  fast  as  they 
come  fresh.  I  understand  that  other 
breeders  in  the  State  are  contemplating 
doing  the  same  thing. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Oregon  with 
my  purchases  of  Jerseys  at  the  H.  West 
sale,  Mr.  N.  H.  Locke  of  Lockeford  being 
the  only  other  California  man  to  attend 
that  sale.  Mr.  Locke  secured  ten  head  at 
an  average  price  of  $278.50.  Among  his 
purchases  was  Empress  Lass,  the  highest 
priced  female  in  the  sale,  going  at  $705, 
which  is  a  pretty  good  price  for  a  two- 
year-old  heifer,  but  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted by  those  in  attendance  that  she 
was  well  worth  the  money.  This  heifer 
was  junior  champion,  grand  cham 
pion  and  winner  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  cup  at 
the  A.  Y.  P.  Exposition.  She  was  sired 
by  Gerties  Lad  and  his  dam,  Gertie  of 
Clynllyn.  has  a  record  of  991  pounds  of 
butter  and  16. 7S0  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year.  1  also  own  his  brother.  Gerties  Son, 
who  was  sired  by  Stoke  Pogis  of  Prospect, 
the  only  bull  that  ever  sired  two 
daughters  that  produced  over  1000  pounds 
each  of  butter  in  one  year.  One  of  Gerties 
daughters,  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  2d,  has  just 
completed  her  year's  work  and  holds  the 
world's  champion  record  for  her  age  and 
for  a  heifer  with  her  first  calf.  She  made 
13.198  pounds  of  milk  and  744  pounds  of 
butter.  I  also  own  her  sister,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  the  champion  four-year-old 
cow  of  the  world,  with  a  record  of  14,104 
pounds  of  milk  and  990  pounds  of  butter. 

"Mr.  Locke  also  purchased  Kings  Valet, 
who  has  been  the  greatest  prize  winning 
bull  ever  shown  in  the  Northwest.  He 
was  champion  and  grand  champion  and 
winner  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  cup  at  the  A.  Y. 
P.  Exposition.  Mr.  Locke  also  purchased 
four  Jerseys  at  the  Spring  Hill  sale  in 
Oregon,  making  14  head  in  all  that  he  is 
bringing  from  Oregon  to  California.  Mr. 
Locke  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  in  the 
State  and  well  knows  the  value  of  a  Jer- 
sey, and  knows  what  he  is  doing  when  he 
pays  $500  for  a  bull  and  $705  for  a  heifer. 

"A  greater  number  of  Jerseys  have  come 
to  California  from  other  States  than  ever 
before.  Mr.  P.  R.  Burris,  of  Grizzly  Bluff, 
purchased  a  carload  of  the  best  Jerseys 
that  money  could  buy  in  Colorado.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Stahl  of  Bakersfleld  purchased  a  car- 
load of  great  producing  Jerseys  in  New 
York,  11  head  of  which  go  to  start  a 
foundation  herd  for  a  new  breeder,  Mr. 
William  Swall  of  Visalia.  Mr.  Harry  Pea- 
cock of  Bakersfleld  secured  a  part  of  this 
car  also  to  start  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  I  have 
recently  returned  from  the  East  with  six 


cars  of  registered  Jerseys,  one  from  Illi- 
nois, four  from  New  York,  and  one  from 
Connecticut.  In  each  of  the  above  ship- 
ments mentioned  the  purchasers  have 
tried  to  buy  only  the  very  best  stock,  and 
with  the  above  showing  the  Jersey  busi- 
ness is  bound  to  come  to  the  front  in 
California  within  the  next  few  years.  I 
also  believe  that  the  largest  and  best  ex- 
hibit will  be  shown  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  that  has  ever  exhibited  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  the  A.  Y.  P.  Exposition  not  ex- 
cepted. I  might  also  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  notwithstanding  so  many  Jer- 
seys have  recently  been  brought  into  this 
State,  all  breeders  report  that  they  are 
short  and  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  young  Jersey 
bull  for  sale  old  enough  for  service.  This 
indicates  that  the  dairymen  of  the  State 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of  a 
pure-bred  sire  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  dairy  stock  and  increase  the  butter 
production,  w,hich  if  followed  up  means 
greater  success. 


COOKED  FOODS  FOR  LIVE 
STOCK. 


There  was  a  time  when  farmers 
thought  that  cooking  food  for  live  stock 
benefited  and  added  to  its  value  as  a 
flesh  producer.  This  theory  has  been  dis- 
proved, and  recent  experiments  carried 
on  by  several  of  the  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  food  cooked  renders  it 
more  indigestible  than  the  raw  product. 
Nature  has  made  provision  so  that  the 
stomachs  of  the  live  stock  handle  raw 
food  much  better  than  when  given 
cooked.  There  is  possibly  two  exceptions 
to  this,  however.  One  is  potatoes.  The 
raw  potato  will  not  increase  the  weight 
of  an  animal  like  cooked  potatoes.  When 
the  tubers  are  cooked  the  starch  cells  in 
the  body  are  broken  open  so  that  the 
juices  of  the  stomach  can  get  at  them, 
which  does  not  seem  possible  when  the 
potatoes  are  fed  raw.  Another  food  which 
does  better  cooked  is  milk,  especially 
when  fed  to  hogs.  They  not  only  relish 
it  more  when  it  is  heated,  but  it  seems 
to  make  them  much  healthier  and  tones 
up  their  systems  more  than  the  cold 
milk. 


WARRANTY  ON  HORSES. 


When  one  buys  a  horse  there  are  va- 
rious elements  which  enter  into  the  bar- 
gain to  make  it  complete.  Does  the  seller 
warrant  the  horse  to  be  strong  and  gen 
tie,  or  does  he  place  all  the  burden  upon 
the  buyer  to  be  on  his  guard  and  to  see 
the  defects?  Frequently  the  buyer  cheats 
himself  into  believing  that  the  horse  is 
sound  when  the  owner  carefully  evades 
questions  in  regard  to  his  soundness  and 
vices. 

There  is  some  difference  between  a 
sound  horse  and  a  serviceably  sound  ani- 
mal. A  sound  horse  is  one  that  is  per- 
fectly sound  in  every  respect,  while  a 
serviceably  sound  horse  is  one  that  is 
virtually  so.  The  animal  bearing  slight 
blemishes  which  don't  interfere  with  its 
movement  in  any  way  can  be  so  consid- 
ered. His  wind  and  eyes  must  be  good, 
but  a  spot  or  streak  in  the  eye  which 
does  not  affect  the  sight  will  be  consid- 
ered serviceably  sound  as  long  as  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  good.  Of  course  they 
cannot  be  lame  or  sore  in  any  way. 

When  one  buys  a  horse  "at  the  halter" 
it  is  bo.ught  just  as  the  animal  stands, 
without  any  recommendation  or  limita- 
tions in  regard  to  soundness  or  defects; 
the  title  is  the  only  thing  which  is  guar- 
anteed. The  horse  may  be  lame,  vicious, 
balky  or  a  kicker,  but  it  does  not  make 
any  difference. 

When  the  purchaser  lias  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  the  animal  and  the  seller 
warrants  the  animal  is  "all  right,"  this  is 
a  guarantee  against  all  obvious  defects. 
One  often  hears  an  owner  say  that  his 
horse  is  "all  right  as  far  as  he  knows," 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Giowing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12<t 

Kat   2  * 

Carbohydrates   69^ 

Fibre   11% 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE. 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MnnP^Tfl     f  A| 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.   "1UL/C3  1  KJ,  trtL, 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire,  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  importation  <>f  stallions  and  mares  will 
arrive  in  Napa  about  the  first  of  June.  Mr.  Wheat  ley 
personally  inspected  ev  ery  animal  and  bought  young 
horses  with  extra  bone,  and  plenty  of  weight  and 
quality.  Our  prices  wfll  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  asked  elsewhere  for  stock  not  nearly  so  good, 
and  we  sell  on  very  close  margins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  three-year-old  imported  shires,  w  hich 
we  will  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Kvery  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
•     HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Prop. 


E.  LOVELL. 

R.  O.  1.  Napa.  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


COCOANUT  CAKE  OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 


20  Tons   

5  Tons  .... 
Less  quantities 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 


$25.00 
25.50 
26.00 


Manufactured  b.v 


PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


YVINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Knolou  TSS  IDEAL  AMERICAN  ? 


COMPLETE    PUMPING  OUTFITS 
Wrlle  lor  Details  lo  70  FREMONT  STREET 


Sid  Frioclsco 


May  21,  1910. 
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and  unless  the  buyer  understands  the 
animal,  it  is  up  to  him  if  any  later  de- 
fects appear.  When  a  seller  ignorantly 
represents  an  animal  as  sound  and  the 
purchaser  buys  the  animal  relying  upon 
the  "say  so"  of  the  seller,  he  will  have  no 
cause  of  action  against  the  seller  of  the 
horse  should  these  unknown  defects  ap- 
pear later  on.  When  the  seller  knows 
certain  unsoundness  appears  in  the  horse 
and  the  buyer  purchases  it  as  sound  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  seller  he  has 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  horse  and 
getting  his  money  back. 

Purchasers  of  horses  are  often  fooled 
by  horse  dealers  who,  when  asked  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  a  certain  injury  or  de- 
fect in  a  horse,  say  that  they  "think  such 
and  such"  is  the  case,  or  are  "of  the 
opinion"  that  the  horse  will  soon  get  over 
its  lameness.  When  one  is  foolish  enough 
to  buy  a  horse  under  those  conditions 
he  has  no  recourse  in  the  courts,  as  the 
seller  merely  expressed  his  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  horse  getting  over  the  defects 
and  did  not  guarantee  that  he  would. 


COW  POX  AND  LUMPY  JAW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few  cows  in 
my  herd  which  have  developed  sores  on 
the  teats  which  I  have  been  told  by  some 
local  men  is  cow  pox.  They  are  very 
difficult  to  handle.  I  have  used  carbolat- 
ed  lard  but  with  little  success.  One  cow 
has  been  carrying  these  scabby  sores  for 
six  weeks.  Is  it  pox  and  how  should  I 
treat  it?  What  treatment  do  you  advise 
for  actinomycosis  of  long  and  recent 
standing? — H.  W.,  Gaviota. 

Your  cows  evidently  have  the  cow  pox. 
You  can  usually  tell  this  disease  by  the 
little  nodules  about  the  size  of  small  peas 
and  pale  red,  which  appear  the  second  or 
third  day.  These  increase  so  that  in 
seven  days  they  are  usually  from  three- 
fourths  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day  the  erup- 
tions form  into  blisters  with  depression 
in  the  center  and  the  edges  raised.  After 
a  time  this  becomes  yellow  and  turns 
brownish  yellow  when  dry.  The  yield  of 
milk  diminishes  and  when  heated  coagu 
lates  slightly.  The  treatment  is  very 
simple,  but  requires  care.  Use  teat  tubes 
or  dilators  as  milking  irritates  the  sores, 
and  wash  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  pint  of 
water,  or  if  that  is  not  handy  weak  so- 
lutions of  zinc-chloride  (2V>%  solution). 
Carbolized  vaseline,  or  iodoform  ointment 
are  only  beneficial  in  mild  cases  of  cow 
pox. 

In  regard  to  actinomycosis,  or  lumpy 
jaw,  when  the  sore  is  not  adhered  to  the 
bone,  the  tumors  may  be  removed  with  a 
knife  and  the  parts  treated  as  an  ordinary 
wound.  These  tumors  may  sometimes  be 
removed  by  the  deeply  caustic  action  of 
powdered  arsenic  introduced  into  the 
same.  Iodide  of  potash  given  us  a  drink 
has  been  highly  effective  in  working  a 
cure  before  the  disease  has  invaded  the 
bony  structure.  It  is  given  as  a  drench, 
or  in  water  drunk  in  one  foruth  dram 
doses  daily  until  the  animal  partially 
gets  off  feed  and  runs  from  the  eyes  and 
nose.  The  treatment  should  then  be  dis- 
continued for  three  or  four  days,  and 
during  the  periods  there  should  be  given 
as  a  drench  one  pint  of  epsom  salts  for 
each  one-thousand  pounds  of  live  weight. 
Similar  treatment  may  be  given  for  six 
or  ten  days  followed  by  similar  cathartic. 
After  the  tumor  has  been  reduced  about 
one-third  the  original  size,  no  treatment 
should  be  given.  The  time  covered  by 
treatment  is  from  four  to  seven  weeks. 


TRAINING  DOGS  TO  CATCH 
COYOTES. 


successful  coyote  hunters  are  using  dogs 
to  good  effect.  They  usually  take  a  dog 
when  he  is  a  year  old  and  either  wound 
a  coyote  or  catch  it  in  a  trap,  so  that  it 
cannot  fight  the  dogs  very  fiercely  and 
break  their  spirit.  Then  this  coyote  is 
given  about  a  50-yard  start  and  the  dog  is 
sent  after  it.  The  dog  should  always  be 
allowed  to  kill  the  coyote  so  as  to  get  it 
used  to  the  manner  of  fighting  them.  The 
dog  will  soon  get  experienced  after  a  few 
battles  with  the  wounded  coyotes,  so  that 
it  can  give  a  husky  one  out  in  the  open 
range  a  good  fight.  If  the  dog  is  to  be 
taught  trailing  or  scenting  it  is  best  to 
send  them  out  while  the  ground  is  wet, 
as  the  scent  lies  better.  Use  a  maimed 
coyote,  so  that  the  dog  will  always  be 
able  to  whip  it  when  they  fight.  It  is 
best  never  to  let  a  dog  that  is  very  young 
mix  up  in  any  of  these  fights,  as  a  coyote 
is  liable  to  injure  it  or  scare  it  so  badly 
that  it  will  never  be  any  good  for  coyote 
hunting.  John  Matthews  of  the  Topo 
ranch  near  Kings  City  has  some  grey- 
hounds which  he  uses  to  chase  the  coyote 
and  exhaust  it,  and  then  his  shepherd 
dogs,  who  trail  in  behind  are  able  to 
come  in  and  do  the  fighting.  He  has 
great  success  with  this  method,  making 
not  only  the  chase  very  interesting,  but 
exterminating  the  coyotes  at  the  same 
time. 


The  I9IO  Interlocking  Style 

Ue  CREAM 
■  9.  SEPARATORS 

are  money  earners,  being  cream 
savers.  Pan-American  World's 
Record  proves  it,  Seattle 

Grand  Prize  assures  it. 

Buying  a       .^^^^^^kk.  But 

U.  S.  ^W'lnvestment' 
is  not    W  ^  paying 

an  ' 'Ex-  m        JT'k  J  m (^'v'" 

pen»e"  m  ■  dendi 


Most  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time  is  being  overrun  with  coyotes,  espe- 
cially in  the  live  stock  regions,  and  many 


PURE  BRED,  CROSS  BRED  AND 
GRADE. 

The  misuse  of  the  terms  pure-bred,  full- 
blood,  thoroughbred,  cross-bred  and  grade 
and  the  many  inquiries  as  to  their  mean- 
ing makes  this  subject  of  some  import- 
ance. Pure-bred  and  full  bred  means  ex- 
actly the  same,  according  to  J.  T.  Caine 
in  the  Deseret  Farmer,  but  do  not  mean 
the  same  as  thoroughbred,  nor  can  they 
be  used  for  the  latter.  Thoroughbred  is 
the  name  for  a  breed  of  horses.  The  use 
of  the  term  in  a  common  way — thorough- 
bred cows,  thoroughbred  chickens,  pigs, 
etc. — is  entirely  wrong,  for  you  mean  that 
the  cow  or  whatever  animal  it  may  be,  is 
a  pure-bred  or  full-breed.  You  say  thor- 
oughbred Hereford  or  thoroughbred  Leg- 
horn, when  you  mean  pure  bred  or  full- 
blood.  Do  not  use  thoroughbred  with  ref- 
erence to  anything  but  the  running  horse. 
Then  what  does  pure-bred  or  full-blood 
mean? 

It  means  that  an  animal  whose  sire  and 
dam  are  of  one  and  the  same  breed,  and 
in  whose  ancestry  no  outcross  of  blood 
of  another  breed  is  present,  is  of  pure- 
breeding  or  full-blood.  A  pure-bred  may 
also  be  defined  as  an  animal  which  is 
eligible  to  registry  in  the  record  book  of 
some  breeder's  association.  This  last  is 
the  interpretation  which  the  law  puts  on 
pure-bred  under  the  act  which  requires 
stallions  to  be  licensed,  but  is  really  not 
so  strict  as  first  rule,  for  some  associa- 
tions allow  the  registration  of  animals 
which  have  five  top  crosses  of  pure-blood 
of  one  breed.  The  animals  under  law 
are  pure-bloods,  but  are  really  only  31-32 
pure-blood.  This  last  rule  is  gradually 
being  abolished  by  breeders'  associations, 
so  that  pure-bred  and  registered  will 
mean  the  same  in  all  breeds,  as  it  does 
now  in  most  of  them. 

By  a  cross-bred  animal  is  meant  one 
whose  sire  and  dam  are  of  pure-breeding 
but  of  different  breeds.  For  example,  the 
Blue-gray  is  a  cross-bred,  having  pure- 
bred Short-Horn  one  one  side  and  pure- 
bred Galloway  on  the  other.  The  progeny 
of  the  breeding  together  of  a  pure-bred 
Shropshire  and  a  pure-bred  Rambouillet 
would  be  a  cross-bred. 

By  a  grade  animal  is  meant  one  who 
has  a  large  amount  of  pure-blood  in  its 
veins.  That  is,  the  product  of  a  com- 
mon cow  and  pure-bred  bull  gives  a  grade. 
By  high-grade  is  meant  an  animal  having 
three-fourths  or  more  of  pure-blood.  Un- 
der the  stallion  law  a  grade  to  be  licensed 
must  have  one  pure-bred  parent. 


Year  in  and  year  out  they  run  without 
a  hitch,  ever  making  money, 
never  making  trouble. 

1st.  The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest. 

2nd.  The  U.  S.  is  built  the  atrongest. 

3rd.  The  U.  S.  is  the  easiest  to  clean. 

4th.  The  U.  S.  is  the  most  convenient. 

5th.  The  U.  S.  requites  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  Separators  at 
Seattle  on  these  fit  ,,  essential  points  and 


^WOISt 

GRAND  PRIZE 


Orders  promptly  tilled  from  warehouses  at 
Portland,  Ure.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Helena,  Mont., 
and  Ogden,  Utah.  Send  all  orders  to  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we' 11  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0   Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  parer. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   liolsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
900  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


HEADY 

ft  EMERGENCIES. 


H.H.H 

orse  Mcdicii 
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LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE -GUARD  AGAINST 
SORB  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
\soU^fl)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SADDLES 
Style,  Finish  I  Workmanship 


The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Marie  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE]  &  TREE  CO., 
Fetaluma,  Cal. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


»  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 

Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

niprp  Klake,  Mottltt  it  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rJtrCIl   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 

Frank  Meachani  is  shearing  sheep  on 
his  Stony  Point  ranch.  He  clipped  over 
80  pounds  of  wool  from  one  merino,  and 
a  Southdown  ewe  yielded  15  pounds  of 
wool,  4%  inches  long. 

There  were  24  carloads  of  prime  steers 
sent  out  of  Merced  last  week  to  Portland. 
There  have  been  several  large  shipments 
of  beef  going  out  of  this  district  to  the 
Northern  packers  this  season. 

Gill  Bros,  of  Porterville  recently  sold 
320  head  of  finished  cattle  to  San  Fran, 
cisco  butchers  for  about  $15,000  last  week. 

The  Porter  Bros,  sold  from  their 
Hames  valley  ranch  in  Monterey  county 
377  head  of  ranch  cattle  for  $27  per  head. 
They  also  sold  GO  head  of  finished  steers 
for  8%  cents  net. 

A  live  stock  show  will  be  held  at  the 
(iridley  cannery  picnic  which  is  to  take 
place  on  June  3. 

W.  W.  Collins  and  Ned  Connor  of  Por 
terville  recently  sold  80  head  of  fat  steers 
to  a  packing  house  in  Tacoma  at  a  price 
of  4%  cents.  About  ten  carloads  of  other 
cattle  were  shipped  to  the  Tacoma  butch- 
ers at.  the  same  time. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Glenn 
county  recently  passed  a  new  ordinance 
in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  live  stock 
in  that  county.  To  prevent  infected  cat- 
tle from  coming  in  every  animal  has  to 
be  inspected  by  State  Veterinarian  Jan- 
sen. 

County  Veterinarian  Inspector  O.  A. 
Longley  reports  that  only  four  ticks  were 
found  in  the  quarantine  district  of  Fresno 
county.  The  herds  having  these  ticks 
were  covered  last  year,  but  by  systematic 
quarantining  and  treatment  most  of  the 
ticks  were  destroyed. 

The  horse  parade  at  the  San  Jose  Rose 
Carnical  showed  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  drafters,  saddle  horses  and  road 
sters  ever  seen  in  that  locality.  The 
parade  showed  the  effects  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  good  horses  for  breeding  purposes 
and  is  quite  a  feather  in  the  hats  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  for  the  showing  made. 

April  was  a  good  month  for  the  lion 
hunters  in  California.  The  Board  of 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  paid  out 
$340  last  month  for  17  mountain  lions. 
Six  scalps  brought  a  bounty  of  $20  each. 
The  scalps  came  from  the  following  coun- 
ties: Humboldt.  4:  Kern,  :!;  Tehama,  2, 
and  1  each  from  Placer,  Trinity,  Glenn, 
Lake,  Tuolumne,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  San  Diego. 

San  Benito  county  is  ueing  secured 
thoroughly  by  horse  buyers.  In  fact  it  is 
almost  impossible  now  to  get  good 
horses  in  that  district.  Common,  ordi- 
nary animals  are  bringing  top  prices, 
while  good  horses  cannot  be  touched  at 
all. 

Money  Hickman  recently  sold  54  hogs 
at  Red  Bluff  for  $12  a  head.  Mr.  Hick- 
man states  that  the  high  price  of  hogs 
has  caused  many  of  the  farmers  to  sell 
off  their  hogs,  so  that  it  will  take  several 
seasons  before  the  hog  ranches  are  re- 
stored to  their  full  capacity. 

Consul  Bray  of  Sydney  reports  that 
from  July  1  to  December  1,  1909,  1,123,- 
127  bales  of  wool  were  exported  out  of 
Australia.  This  is  not  quite  as  large  a 
yield  as  the  year  previous,  when  1,125,546 
bales  were  sent  out. 

County  Live  Stock  Inspector  Griffin  of 
Kings  county  reports  that  there  were  sev- 
eral cases  of  anthrax  and  one  case  of  hnir 
cholera  during  the  month  of  April  in  that 
county.  No  cases  of  glanders  were  found. 
Dipping  for  Texas  tick  is  now  going  on, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  disease 
will  be  eradicated  in  that  county. 

The  Supervisors  of  Hanford  county  last 
month  paid  50  coyote  scalp  claims  at  $2 
apiece.  In  order  to  get  this  bounty  the 
whole  pelt  has  to  be  brought  in,  and  the 
supervisors  remove  the  scalp  and  give 
back  the  pelt  to  the  man  who  killed  the 
animal.    Some  of  the  men  who  are  kill- 


ing coyotes  send  them  East  and  get  $3 
tor  the  pelt,  so  that  it  makes  a  very 
profitable  business. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


A  stock  company  has  been  formed  to 
organize  the  Tipton  Creamery.  After 
this  organization  has  been  effected  con- 
crete buildings  will  be  erected  and  a 
cheese  factory  added  to  the  plant. 

J.  R.  Thompson  and  Ed  Suetter  re- 
cently sold  their  creamery  at  Cambria  to 
Neils  Jensen. 

L.  Griffin,  manager  of  the  Castroville 
Creamery,  reports  that  conditions  point 
to  a  banner  year  in  the  creamery  busi- 
ness for  that  district,  as  the  grass  is  in 
exce'lent  condition  and  the  cows  are  all 
in  fine  shape  for  producing  milk. 

J.  A.  Edwards,  F.  E.  Smith  and  Charles 
Murray  have  been  appointed  by  the  Su- 
pervisors of  Stanislaus  county  to  gather 
the  dairy  statistics  for  that  county. 


THE  LATEST  ON  HOG  CHOLERA. 

California  has  of  late  years  through 
the  importation  of  hogs  from  the  Eastern 
States  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
worst  of  all  hog  diseases,  hog  cholera.  In 
a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Indiana  experi- 
ment station  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
natural  immunity  of  some  hogs  from  this 
disease.  It  goes  to  show  that  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  hog  cholera 
breeders  have  been  looking  for  a  breed 
of  hogs  that  possesses  a  natural  imimin 
ity  against  this  disease.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  certain  well-known  breed  was  sup-" 
posed  to  possess  a  large  degree  of  im- 
munity. Later  the  Southern  razor  back 
was  supposed  to  be  cholera  proof.  The 
mule-foot  is  the  latest  breed  that  is  be- 
lieved by  some  breeders  to  be  cholera 
proof.  In  order  to  answer  inquiries  re- 
garding the  natural  immunity  of  the 
mule-foot,  hog,  a  test  was  made  in  our 
experimental  pens. 

Pour  pure-bred  mule-foot  hogs  and  four 
hogs  of  mixed  breeding,  averaging  about 
40  pounds  in  weight,  were  used  in  mak- 
ing the  test.  The  hogs  were  exposed  in 
the  natural  way,  by  turning  them  into  an 
infected  pen  in  which  hogs  having  acute 
hog  cholera  had  died.  All  of  the  mule- 
foot  hogs  contracted  the  disease,  three 
developing  the  acute,  and  one  of  chronic 
form.  Three  became  fatally  ill  and  the 
fourth  recovered  after  several  weeks. 
Three  of  the  hogs  of  mixed  breeding 
sickened  and  died  or  were  killed,  and  the 
fourth  showed  no  symptoms  of  disease. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  test 
that  the  mule-foot  breed  of  hogs  is  not 
naturally  immune  from  hog  cholera. 
They  no  doubt  possess  an  individual  im- 
munity the  same  as  in  other  breeds. 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  regarding 
the  acquired  immunity  of  pigs  from  im- 
mune mothers.  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion the  following  observations  may  be 
mentioned: 

An  immune  sow  of  several  years  old 
that  had  been  fed  the  tissues  of  cholera 
while  pregnant  gave  birth  to  six  pigs  in 
an  infected  pen.  At  four  weeks  of  age 
the  pigs  weighed  about  25  pounds  and 
were  in  fine  health.  A  few  days  later 
they  developed  symptoms  of  disease,  and 
about  six  weeks  all  had  died.  The  lesions 
were  marked  in  most  of  the  pigs  and 
showed  a  chronic  form  of  hog  chelora. 

A  pregnant  sow  was  vaccinated  by  the 
serum-simultaneous  method  and  injected 
intramuscularly  with  200  c.  c.  of  virulent 
blood.  A  few  weeks  later  she  gave  birth 
to  three  pigs.  These  pigs  remained  well 
until  they  were  several  weeks  old,  but 
finally  died  of  hog  cholera,  as  a  result  of 
exposure  in  the  pen. 

Although  the  pigs  were  exposed  to 
acute  hog  cholera,  they  did  not  contract 
this  form  of  the  disease.    This  was  pos- 


OUI  foundation  stock  Ii:ib  I  ten  Selected  from  »moi  g  ihe  best 
milk  prudu  tut;  strains  In  the  East  We  have  xitit  bit  our 
mature  stuck,  lint  have  a  lew  choice  calves  and  ethers  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Vlslloi  s  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  tilll,  8  miles  west  of  town. 

BROWN  &  BRANDON.     Petaluma.  Cal. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  lg  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Ura/.e  or  Weld  liroken  Last  Iron,  Brass,  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Castings, 
Cylinders.  Kxhausts,  lias  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps,  (lur  proce  s  Is  sure  and  saves  you  50  to 
76  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.   Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


sibly  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  immunity 
from  their  mothers. 


BARLEY  AS  A  FINISHER  FOR 
CATTLE. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  value  of  Cali. 
fornia  barley  as  a  finisher  for  beef  cattle 
will  lie  demonstrated  by  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  School.  At  that  time  they 
will  have  completed  the  first  of  a  series 
of  experiments  as  to  the  value  of  barley 
over  corn  and  other  feeds.  They  are  ex- 
perimenting upon  yearling  steers  which 
have  been  fed  for  the  last  two  months. 
One  lot  is  being  fed  on  corn  and  alfalfa, 
another  on  barley  and  alfalfa  and  the 
third  on  alfalfa  and  oil  cake.  So  far 
there  has  been  but  little  difference  in  the 
comparative  gains  of  the  three  lots,  all 
of  them  making  about  2%  pound  gains 
per  day  during  the  feeding  period.  Where 
the  benefit  of  this  experiment  will  be, 
however,  is  in  the  killing.  The  amount 
of  waste  or  shrinkage  in  each  animal  will 
be  closely  followed,  so  that  the  actual 
gain  in  meat  can  be  determined. 


War  anted  to  Give  Satlsfac  lon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


His  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  eph,;t.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
EtrLined  Tendons,  Founder,  ^  ind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thruph,  Diphtheria.  Rpjmves  ail 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Can  e. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  f"r  Ph^um^tism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  e(c  .  it  u  invaluable. 

kvh  v  bottle  of  Caustic  Falsa*!  sold  Is 
TVarrHiited  to  jrive  ■SrflllfMtfon.  Trice  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Boio  t>y  dvOBsTtVia.  fr  n«*nt  by  iv- 
press  chants  paid,  witn  lull  Directions  for 
its  u«e  {^*Send  for  dVmi  .ptivu  circulars, 
tt'stiuionluls,  etc.  A<Mresu 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  0. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Coed  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  o  Is,  will  cure  all  external  ills  that  flesh  Is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  fur  the 
cure  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS -To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


UEO.  C.  KOEDING.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
Bteln-FrleBlan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  clasB  stock.  Ktrst- 
i  lass  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle  Beet 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  KOR  SALE — Shorthorne  I 
Durhans.   Address  K.S.  Driver.  Antelope.t'ai. 


N.  H.  Lot  K E  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


II.  B.  WINTR1NGHAM,  VI Iddletown,  LakeCo., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tam worths. 


C.  A.  STOWK.  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

UEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  t  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexeB. 


U.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorn*. 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 

I1RKKDERS  OV 

Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Herd  Tuberulosls  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  i{  uallty-Bred 
Guernseys,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

Registered  Shorthorn  Bull,  !>v  Saturn, 
Red.  Calved  Feb.  25th,  1906.  Is  a  tine 
animal  just  in  his  prime.  ( 'hange  desired 
to  avoid  inbreeding. 

Kdgah  J.  DbPtJH, 

818  Merchants  Kxchange. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  taking  the  pl:ice  of  the  horse  and  of 

all  tonus  uf  manual  labor,  rvpendabai'y-  -'he  certainty 
thai  it  will  work  when  you  need  ii,  if  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.   Then  reliability  "f  workmanship,  obviating 

repairs, 

I  he  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agents, 

are  Bade  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  in 
the  tinted  States. 
W  rite  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Sticky  Fly  Paper  Is  a  very  slow  processs  for 
getting  rid  of  tiles,  but  with 

Eureka  Insect  Exterminator 

you  can  kill  every 
one  In  the  house  lu 
a  few  minutes. 

It  Klso  kills  Fleaa, 
Moths  Bed  Bugs, 
Am-,  and  all  kinds 
of  pl*nt  Iter.  You 
oan'l  afford  to  do 
without  It.  It'gKOl  I 
by  all  Druggists 
and  Grocers.  Sam- 
ple can  10  cents. 

JOSEPH  FUSCH, 

82  SHIPLEY  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 
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THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Conservative  Methods. — Kekpi.no  Close 
TO  Natube. — Seven  Months  the  Most 
Profitable  Age  for  the  Leghorn  Pul- 
let to  Reach  Maturity. — Estimate  ok 
Cash  Outlay  for  Feed. — Time  Nec- 
essary to  Put  the  Business  on  a  Solid 
Basis. — POULTRY  Not  as  Confining  as 
Other  Farm  Work. — In  Profits  Poul- 
try Raising  on  a  Par  with  Dairying 
and  Ahead  of  Other  BRANCHES  OF 
Farming. — Care  and  Cleanliness  the 
Secret  of  Success. — The  Business 
Rule  of  a  Successful  Man. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 

Just  out  of  Petal uma  on  the  Cotati  road 
are  the  charming  homestead  and  grounds 
of  T.  G.  King  with  his  large  poultry 
plant  located  some  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  rear  over  a  gentle  rise  of  ground. 

Mr.  King  is  one  of  the  old  and  success- 
ful poultry  raisers  of  the  Petaluma  dis- 
trict. At  one  time  his  ranch  was  credited 
with  7500  fowls.  At  present  he  has  but 
1500  laying  hens,  having  sold  off  a  large 
number  of  hens  usually  kept  the  second 
year,  because  of  the  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive market  for  such  stock  this  season. 
The  spring  pullets  when  matured,  will 
raise  the  number  of  winter  layers  to  3000. 
This  is  another  case  where  the  hen  won 
in  on  her  merits,  poultry  raising  being 
at  first  but  a  side  issue. 

Mr.  King  and  his  son  are  eminently 
practical  and  conservative  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business,  and  are  not  trying  out 
any  of  the  "systems"  or  new  methods  in 
poultry  culture.  They  believe  in  keeping 
the  fowls  as  near  to  nature  as  possible 
considering  the  demands  of  commercial 
poultry  on  a  large  scale.  At  one  time 
they  tried  the  system  for  selecting  layers 
but  dropped  it.  They  hatch  their  chicks, 
using  both  Petaluma  and  Must  Hatch  In- 
cubators. For  brooding  have  three  brood- 
ers of  4500  chick  capacity,  with  hot  water 
pipes,  top  heat,  operated  by  gasoline.  The 
cost  of  gasoline  runs  very  little  over  $20 
for  the  season.  The  fowls  are  kept  on 
the  colony  plan  with  an  open  door  in  one 
end  of  the  colony  houses  for  ventilation, 
an  arrangement  very  general  among 
Petaluma  poultrymen.  The  hens  are  usu- 
ally kept  till  two  and  one-half  years  old, 
and  the  cockerels  are  fattened  and  mar- 
keted at  three  months.  The  pullets  are 
not  pushed  to  maturity,  seven  months  be- 
ing considered  the  most  profitable  age  for 
the  Leghorn  pullet  to  come  to  full  laying. 
The  fowls  lay  well  during  the  three 
months  of  maximum  egg  prices.  Have 
no  trouble  with  disease  on  this  ranch  and 
have  had  none  for  years.  At  one  time 
chicken  pox  appeared  and  was  stamped 
out  by  separating  the  fowls  to  distant 
parts  of  the  ranch.  Any  serious  case  is 
immediately  cured  by  the  hatchet.  When 
fowls  appear  out  of  condition  Conkey's 
roup  cure  is  added  lO  the  drinking  water 
for  three  or  four  days.  Mr.  King  places 
the  cost  of  feed  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
hen  per  year.  He  explained  that  while 
he  did  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  mak- 
ing so  much  higher  an  estimate  than  the 
other  poultrymen,  he  could  not  see  how- 
it  could  be  placed  much  lower.  A  ma- 
ture fowl  will  average  to  eat  100  pounds 
og  grain  a  year;  this  in  itself  brings  the 
cost  of  feed  per  fowl  to  from  $1.80  to 
$2.25  per  year,  depending  upon  whether 
bought  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

method  of  feeding  chicks  and  fowls. 

No  prepared  foods  are  used  but  the 
grains  are  mixed  on  the  ranch.  Green 
kale,  alfalfa  and  cabbage  with  fresh  meat 
are  cooked  for  the  mash,  the  latter  be- 


ing made  simply  moist.  This  mash  is  fed 
to  both  chicks  and  fowls  once  a  day. 
Chicks  are  fed  mixed  small  grain  or 
chick  feed  for  six  weeks,  after  that  grain 
is  accessible  to  them  at  all  times.  The 
cooking  of  alfalfa  and  other  green  feed 
for  both  old  and  young  fowls  is  made  a 
point. 

For  breeders  and  winter  layers  the  best 
and  earliest  pullets  are  selected.  The 
weakly  pullets,  if  healthy,  will  outgrow 
their  weakness  when  kept  by  themselves. 

Mr.  King  considers  that  the  business 
requires  three  years  in  reaching  a  point 
where  one  can  realize  a  dependable  in- 
come. He  does  not  consider  the  poultry 
business  as  confining  as  dairying  and 
other  farming,  as  feed  may  be  put  out  for 
the  fowls  if  one  goes  awsy  for  a  day: 
that  in  profits  it  is  on  a  par  with  dairy- 
ing and  ahead  of  other  branches  of  farm, 
ing. 

CASH  outlay  for  feed. 

The  varying  estimates  of  the  cash  out- 
lay for  feed  as  given  by  the  different 
Petaluma  poultrymen  are  probably  due  to 
two  causes:  No  accurate  account  of  the 
feed  expenses  being  kept  separate  from 
other  expenses,  or  the  cash  outlay  for 
feed  may  be  reduced  on  some  of  the 
ranches  through  having  an  abundance  of 
vegetables,  green  feed  and  waste  products 
from  the  dairy. 

In  connection  with  the  average  cash 
cost  of  feed  we  were  given  the  actual 
figures  from  the  account  books  of  G.  F. 
Rice.  Mr.  Rice  and  wife  have  an  ideal 
cottage  home  at  Mills  Station  and  are 
partners  in  a  poultry  business  which  they 
intend  to  bring  up  to  1000  laying  fowls — 
jnst  large  enough  to  secure  them  a  com- 
fortable income  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  them  the  leisure  and  freedom  to 
enjoy  life  and  the  charms  of  their  lovely 
home.  At  present  they  have  400  hens  and 
the  average  cost  per  hen  the  past  year 
has  been  $1.85,  or  about  15c.  each  per 
month,  grain  being  bought  at  wholesale. 
This  is  slightly  below  the  writer's  aver- 
age outlay  for  feed. 

On  this  plant  the  fowls  art-  kept  in 
flocks  of  200  each.  A  crumby  mash  con- 
taining prepared  meat  is  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  grains  in  the  evening.  The 
greatest  attention  is  given  the  fowls  and 
no  disease  or  other  fowl  troubles  are  en- 
countered. Care  and  cleanliness  is  con- 
sidered the  secret  of  success. 

the  oldest  petaluma  poultryman. 
The  following  is  the  experience  of  the 
oldest  poultryman  in  Petaluma,  and  is 
given  under  our  promise  not  to  publish 
his  name  in  collection  therewith.  "For," 
he  remarked,  "the  boys'  will  say  that  I 
am  trying  to  get  my  name  in  print."  This 


How  Much  Is 

Water  Worth? 


Water  is  very  expensive  if  you  are  buying  a 
disinfectant  that  is  naif  water. 

CRESOLENE 

is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  germicide  ma.de 
from  coal  tar.  You  aid  the  water  yourself  to  make 
the  disinfectant  desired  strength.  COULSON'S 
CRESOLENE  must  be  diluted  from  20  to  100  times 
its  own  bulk.  It  is  not  poisonous —more  power- 
ful th&n  copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
well-known  disinfectants.  It  forms  a  milky  em- 
ulsion that  only  costs  1  1-4  cents  a  gallon.  It  is 
the  cheapest  disinfectant  on  the  market  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best.  Use  it  on  stock  -  poultry 
—dogs  or  as  a  general  disinfectant  and  insecti- 
cide. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct 
from  us.  Quart  cans— 50c.  Gallon  cans— $1.25. 
Freight  free  on  gallon  orders. 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  Arenberg  Patent  Brooder  Stove. 


PATENTED 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  CHICK 
BROODING 

Stove  and  Oil  Burner  Combined;  Can 
be  used  in  any  house  anywhere,  at 
less  expense,  and  attain  a  more 
certain  and  uniform  heat  than  any 
other. 

All  successful  poultrymen  have  them. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULAR 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Manufacturer, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS* 


than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  is  the  Incubator  for  you  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you.  ■ 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator  vfe' 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  I N D.      PETALUMA,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 
AWARDED  GRAND  PRlZB  ALASKA-YUKON  EXPOSITION 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE  2ZJ*a™P?™7scsJ- 

Are  (he  agents  ol  the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send   for   our   Free   60-Page   General   Catalogue,  embracing  everythino. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTOXS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding  Butter  Carton,  Paraffined 
on  Inside. 
Especially  for  Creamery  Use. 


We  want  the  Egg  Case  Filler  Trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 


A  1.1/    FOR   THE   FRUIT  GROWER. 


PariifliiH'd  on  the  inside — mnde 
light  and  durahle.  Just  the  thing 
for  clean  and  safe  delivery.  Prices 
low. 


ASK  US  BY  MAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS,  362-64  MAIN  STREET,  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Do  You 
Know 


THE  IDEAL  AMERICAN  ? 


COMPLETE    PUMF»ING  OUTFITS 
Write  lor  Details  to         TO  FREMONT  STREET 


San  Francisco 
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veteran  has  not,  however,  confined  him- 
self to  poultry  raising  exclusively,  but 
has  been  engaged  in  general  farming, 
stock  raising,  sheep  raising,  and  land 
speculation  as  well.  In  all  of  which  he 
has  been  exceedingly  successful,  and  as 
one  of  the  solid  men  of  Petaluma  he  has 
now  retired  to  his  handsome  town  resi- 
dence where  in  a  hale  and  happy  old  age 
he  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  long  and 
busy  life.  Yet  he  still  keeps  quite  a 
bunch  of  hens  for  the  sake  of  old  associa- 
tions. 

"What  I  consider  the  cornerstone  of  my 
success  in  business,"  he  asserted,  "was  at 
the  time  a  most,  signal  failure.  I  struck 
Petaluma  when  there  was  a  great  boom 
on  in  potatoes,  and  instantly  caught  the 
spud  fever.  That  spring  I  paid  a  bit  a 
pound  for  seed  potatoes  and  that  fall  I 
sold  100  sacks  to  San  Quentin  for  $20  and 
the  remainder  of  my  crop  rotted  on  my 
hands.  In  footing  up  results  I  found 
myself  out  my  summer's  work  and  (300 
in  debt.  It  was  a  good  while  before  I 
got  over  that  setback,  and  longer  yet  be- 
fore I  realized  the  worth  of  the  lesson 
to  me.  I  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
whatever  I  have  taken  hold  of  since  then," 
he  went  on  with  the  modest  mien  of  one 
whose  assertion  cannot  be  gainsaid,  "and 


and  equally  notable  for  interesting  and 
instructive  matter  is  Bulletin  27,  "Incu- 
bation and  Brooding,"  just  issued  from 
the  Victoria  press  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is  embellished  with  many 
fine  illustrations,  not  a  few  of  which  are 
from  photos  of  Petaluma  poultry  houses 
and  equipment,  and  some  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  Not  only  is  the  subject 
treated  in  a  scientific  yet  simple  manner 
in  giving  the  structure  of  the  egg  and  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  chick,  but 
practical  information  is  given  for  the 
production  of  eggs  suitable  for  hatching 
and  for  the  feeding  and  housing  of  grow- 
ing stock,  together  with  illustrations  and 
comments  upon  the  different  systems  of 
artificial  brooding. 

I'nder  the  head  of  "Eggs  Used  for  In- 
cubation" we  find  the  following  interest- 
ing points  about  eggs,  one  of  which 
touches  upon  a  question  appearing  in  our 
question  column  recently: 

"Together  with  the  selection  of  the 
breeders,  a  careful  selection  should  be 
made  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  breeding 
stock.  A  poor  egg  even  from  the  best 
breeders  should  not  be  used.  A  poorly- 
shelled,  an  unevenly-shaped  egg,  or  one 


l'hoto  by  Freeman  Bros.,  Petaluma. 
Shipping  Boxes  for  Hatching  Eggs,  Adams  Box  Factory. 


I  credited  that  failure  with  all  my  suc- 
cess. It.  furnished  me  with  a  business 
rule,  viz.,  to  take  hold  when  others  are 
letting  go,  and  to  let  go  when  others  are 
taking  bold." 

This  poult ryman  has  always  had  a 
dairy  in  connection  with  his  poultry  and 
gives  this  as  his  method  of  getting  eggs 
in  plenty:  In  the  evening  he  had  the 
beef  scraps  put  into  the  skim  milk  and 
in  the  morning  this  was  mixed  dry  with 
bran.  He  also  believes  in  soaking  the 
wheat  before  feeding  it.  The  only  seri- 
ous disease  he  ever  had  among  his  fowls 
was  cholera  or  something  of  that  nature. 
This  he  cured  by  putting  bluestone  in  the 
drinking  water.  His  remedy  for  sore-eye 
(roup)  is  somewhat  novel  and  certainly 
convenient  for  tobacco  chewers,  being  the 
juice  from  the  chewed  tobacco.  This  he 
said  was  always  effective,  but  how  the 
fowls  liked  the  treatment  we  were  un- 
able to  learn. 


Poultry  Notes. 

$80  a  Day  thk  Lay  OS  Oxu  Ra.ncii. — 
Mr.  George  McNear.  of  Petaluma,  men- 
tions in  writing  to  us: 

"I  notice  in  the  last  copy  of  the  PACIFIC 
ItrKAi.  PRB8S  you  wrote  up  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard's  poultry  business.  He  was  in  one 
day  last  week  and  informed  us  that  the 
evening  before  he  gathered  2990  eggs,  a 
little  short  of  250  dozen.  His  eggs  are 
all  sold  to  the  hatchery  at  5c.  above  quot- 
ed price.  For  that  day's  eggs  he  received 
::i'jc.  per  dozen,  or  nearly  $80." 


A  Vai.vahi.k  ADDITION  to  Poi  i  iky  LIT. 
ebatube. — Quite  the  handsomest  bulle- 
tin we  have  yet  seen  in  general  make  up. 


otherwise  lacking  in  qualities  which 
make  up  a  good  egg,  should  be  discarded. 
The  normal  egg  is  one  of  average  size, 
weighing  about  one  and  five-sixths  or  two 
ounces,  with  a  smooth  surface  and  even 
shape,  being  slightly  larger  at  one  end 
than  the  other.  An  examination  only  of 
the  external  appearance  of  the  egg  is  not 
sufficient.  An  egg  may  appear  to  be  all 
right  but  when  tested  or  candled  it  may 
be  found  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  percentage  of  eggs 
from  any  flock  which  have  never  been 
fertilized.  There  may  be  also  broken 
yolks,  "buttermilk"  eggs,  "green"  eggs, 
"blood  yolks,"  and  broken  shells.  None 
of  these,  of  course,  are  satisfactory  for 
incubation.  A  "buttermilk"  egg  is  one 
which  when  candled  presents  a  coarsely 
spotted  appearance  and  does  not  seem  to 
contain  in  proper  proportion  all  necessary 
constituents.  A  "green"  egg  can  only  be 
detected  by  testing.  Generally  at  its 
small  end  it  presents  a  greenish  appear- 
ance. It  is  claimed  that  such  an  egg  is 
produced  by  fowls  which  consume  exces- 
sive quantities  of  green  food  where  whole 
grain  and  mashes  are  lacking.  "Blood" 
yolks  are  distinctly  red  in  color  and  are 
not  desirable.  These  eggs  are  even  re- 
jected by  cold  storage  firms.  Poultrymen 
would  save  a  great  deal  if  they  would 
test  their  eggs  before  putting  them  in  the 
incubator,  and  take  out  every  egg  which 
could  not  under  the  best  conditions  pro- 
duce chicks.  Every  egg  which  does  not 
produce  a  chick  is  a  loss.  If  abnormal 
or  faulty  eggs  are  used,  chicks  hatched 
from  them  may  lay  faulty  eggs.  To  breed 
strains  that  will  lay  the  best  of  eggs  it 
is  important  to  select  and  incubate  only 
the  best." 


A  Champion  of  the  "Clucker." 

In  Bulletin  No.  6,  "Incubating  and 
Brooding  Chickens,"  of  the  extension 
course  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Prof.  Dry  den  comes  to  the  defense 
of  the  hen  as  a  hatcher.  Prof.  Dryden 
is  one  scientist  whose  work  gives  evi- 
dence that  he  has  donned  a  pair  of  over, 
alls  and  "mixed"  with  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  subject  upon  which  he  writes. 
He  is  doing  a  valuable  work  for  poultry 
culture  and  everything  he  writes  upon  the 
subject  is  up  to  date  on  scientific  lines 
and  down  to  facts  on  practical  ones.  Un- 
der the  head  of  "Artificial  vs.  Natural 
Methods."  he  writse: 

"Nature's  incubator  is  the  sitting  hen. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  always 
follow  nature's  way  of  doing  things. 
When  we  want  eggs  in  winter  and  good 
market  eggs  the  year  around  as  well  as 
early  spring  broilers  and  winter  roasters, 
we  must  wean  the  hen  away  from  na- 
ture and  put  her  under  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial conditions.  Good  poult ry  keepers 
have  been  successful  in  this.  That  is  why 
poultry  keeping  is  a  recognized  industry 
of  the  people.  The  successful  poultry- 
man,  however,  studies  the  nature  of  the 
hen;  he  is  guided  by  nature's  teachings. 
When  we  fail  in  the  poultry  business  it 
is  very  often  because  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  conduct  business  un- 
der too  highly  artificial  conditions.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  breeding,  housing 
and  general  management  as  well  as  in- 
cubation. But  in  this  bulletin  we  are 
concerned  only  with  incubation  and 
brooding.  Artificial  incubators  have  been 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  hens  for 
hatching.  To  what  extent  they  have  su- 
perseded them  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Undoubtedly  the  larger  part  of  the  hatch- 
ing is  done  in  the  natural  way.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  incubator  is 
as  efficient  as  the  hen.  Experiments  at 
the  Oregon  Station  showed  rather  con- 
clusively that  the  hen  is  more  efficient 
than  the  incubator.  In  tests  that  extend- 
ed from  April  to  July  inclusive  with  a 
number  of  incubators  and  a  great  many 
eggs,  the  hens  hatched  more  chicks  from 
a  given  number  of  eggs  than  the  incu- 
bators, and  the  chicks  hatched  by  hens 
had  greater  vitality.  Incubator  chicks 
hatched  in  the  colder  months,  for  some 
reason,  have  greater  thrift  than  those 
hatched  in  the  warmer  months.  Chickens 
hatched  in  January,  February  and  March 
are  more  easily  raised  than  those  hatched 
in  the  four  following  months." 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

(  apacity  JiK.OOO  eggs.  We  are  book  ing  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery,  any  variety.  Chicks 
will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,       ...  Petaluma. 

Established  11)02. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CARL  GREGORY,  Manager.  Pefa/um?,  Cal. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Egas 
■SI  per  sitting.  *t>  per  100. 
Kaby  chirks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

\V.  L.  SALES, 
PKTALl'MA,  CAL. 


POULTRY. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Bio,  k.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS!  White  and  Huff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Eggs  reduced  to  18  a 
setting  for  Whites  and  $2  for  Huffs  and  Ked 
Caps.  Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


BI'FK  ORPINGTONS.-8PE  IAL  SALE  for  16 
days,  on  stork  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3  00  NOW  51.  0.  S5.00  NOW  82  60,  Hens 
NOW  S1.75  and  *;  50,  Cockerels,  S2.00  and  S1.00. 
We  won  loy  Prizes  In  lt-09-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


BI  FF  LEOlloKN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers. 
81.20  for  15.    Kd  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RINNKR  DICKS— E  gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  cal 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Engewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeysand  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  Blze,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN   Egg   and    Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  IVkln  Duck  Kkkk. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  CEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


F.  BALDWIN'S 


1st  Prize  Pullet 
A.-Y.-P.  Ex. 


Won  9  prizes  from 
9  entries  at  A.-Y.- 
P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
San  Jose,  '09.  Bred 
as  layers  f/rsf.  Stock 
any  age  for  sale. 
Eggs  $6.00  per  100. 
Settings  $2.00  up. 
Send  for  booklet. 


46  Washington  Ave.      San  Jose,  Cal. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


<»ur  Output  is  90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 


The  BIHN  HATCHERY 


Successors  to  Blhn  Bros. 


W.M.  Biiin 
J.  L.  White 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


WE  STAND  ALONE 

In  our  ability  to  supply- 
large  orders  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  Ufe,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 

Bodega  Ave. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  lint  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  ofllcee: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  .lepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Mvrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   LOO 

The  prlee  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  HI  It  A  I.  I'ltlisv, 
<W7  HnnHril  '•sn  Francisco, 


May  21,  1910. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Best  Appetizer. 


I'm  fond  of  the  meals  that  are  called  "ally 
cart," 

They  suit  me  in  price  to  a  T. 
You  older  whatever's  the  wish  of  your 
heart 

Whatever  the  price  may  be. 
But  backing  the  field  at  a  dollar  a  shot 

Is  surely  a  different  note; 
And  always  in  dining  I'm  anxious  for 
(not) 

The  "tobble  de-postrophe  hote." 

I've  entered  a  diner,  with  stomach  so 
frail 

I  scarcely  could  keep  on  my  legs; 
I've  figured  on  toast  made  of  bread  that 
was  stale. 
And  maybe  some  three-minute  eggs. 
But,  noting  the  card  with  no  figures  an- 
nexed, 

The  lump  disappeared  from  my  throat; 
I  ordered  it  all — I  was  fearfully  vexed 
At  the  "tobble  de-postrophe  hote." 

You've  noted,  yourself,  as  you've  gadded 
about 

And  rubbered  at  people  the  while, 
Folks  order  whatever  they  can't  do  with- 
out, 

When  old  "ally  cart"  is  the  style. 
But,  give  them  a  hint  it's  the  other  way 
'round, 

They'll  stuff  like  the  average  goat. 
The  best  appetizer  that  ever  was  found 
Is  the  "tobble  de-postrophe  hote." 

—Strickland  W.  Gillilan. 


American  Cooks  and  Cookery. 

A  San  Francisco  editor  asserts  that 
Americans  are  notoriously  poor  cooks, 
and  further  states  that  every  French 
woman  is  a  bright  luminary  in  the  cul- 
inary art.  On  this  subject  the  genial 
Mark  Twain,  who  may  be  considered 
something  of  an  authority  on  the  cookery 
of  all  nations  and  grades,  from  the  rough 
mining  camp  of  our  own  woolly  West  to 
the  famed  cafe  of  the  Parisian  capital, 
thus  expresses  his  feelings  in  "A  Tramp 
Abroad":  "A  man  accustomed  to  Ameri- 
can food  and  American  domestic  cookery 
would  not  starve  to  death  suddenly  in 
Europe,  but  I  thiniv  he  would  gradually 
waste  away  and  eventually  die." 

American  cookery  in  its  purity  is  of  the 
very  best  and  most  wholesome — at  least 
for  an  American.  What  is  needed  is  not 
more  complex  recipes  and  foreign  com- 
pounds, but  more  of  our  own  dishes  and 
more  knowledge  and  care  in  their  prep- 
aration— in  short,  more  American  cooks. 
American  cookery  is  not  always  found  in 
American  households.  The  cook-lady  or 
gentleman  from  over  the  seas  holds 
despotic  sway  in  too  many  American 
kitchens,  through  the  ignorance  or  in- 
difference of  the  rightful  mistress.  An 
agricultural  teacher  in  the  East  said  re- 
rently  in  discussing  the  potato  in  rela- 
tion to  wholesome  varieties:  "This  coun- 
try can  raise  potatoes  that  are  edible,  and 
when  we  get  a  few  good  American  cooks 
back  in  our  kitchens — cooks  who  really 
know  what  a  nice  mealy  potato  is  and 
how  to  cook  it — it  will  be  no  trouble  to 
get  pay  for  quality  instead  of  shape  and 
color." 

The  trouble  is  that  our  girls  are  in- 
clined  to  shy  at  the  kitchen,  yet  every 
last  one  of  them  expects  to  sometime  be 
the  mistress  of  a  household.  This  is  a 
commendable  ambition,  the  very  highest 
for  woman— to  be  a  home-maker!  But 
it  demands  competency.  Men  do  not  un- 
dertake the  management  of  intricate  af- 
fair's until  they  have  served  in  all  ca- 
pacities relating  thereto  and  have  mas- 
tered every  detail  of  the  business.  Yet 
girls  come  all  unprepared  to  the  manage- 


ment of  a  household — the  most  important 
of  all  human  affairs,  where  health  and 
life  itself  are  at  stake.  Perhaps  the  fault 
is  with  the  mothers  who  neglect  to  im- 
press the  importance  of  the  work  upon 
their  daughters  and  to  give  them  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  household  manage- 
ment without  unduly  confining  them  to 
the  tasks. 

Some  one  has  truly  said  that  without 
ideals  all  work  is  drudgery.  When  our 
girls  have  ideals  for  housekeeping  no 
branch  of  it  will  be  considered  a  menial 
task  to  be  shirked  whenever  possible. 

This  has  been  proven  by  the  results  ac- 
complished through  the  public  schools  of 
Berks  county.  Pa.,  in  holding  up  ideals  in 
agricultural  and  domestic  work  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  Two  clubs  were  formed, 
the  "Boys'  Agricultural  Club"  and  the 
"Girls'  Domestic  Science  Club,"  and  were 
open  to  all  school  children  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  eighteen  years.  Neat 
club  buttons  were  supplied  bearing  the 
words,  "Better  Farming"  for  the  boys  and 
"Better  Housekeeping"  for  the  girls. 

That  was  two  years  ago;  now  each  club 
numbers  about  a  thousand  members. 
There  are  no  dues  nor  registration  fees, 
and  no  college  of  agriculture  nor  school 
of  cooking  connected;  all  work  is  done 
outside  of  the  school;  the  children  are 
simply  furnished  with  advice,  encourage- 
ment— ideals.  They  must  find  a  way 
for  themselves.  The  girls  learn  in  their 
mothers'  kitchens  and  gardens;  the  boys 
in  their  fathers'  and  the  neighbors'  fields 
and  barns. 

Last  fall  these  school  children  had  an 
exhibit  of  their  year's  endeavors  at  Insti- 
tute Hall  during  the  session  of  the  teach- 
ers' institute.  The  competition  was  keen; 
the  exhibit  a  surprise  to  even  the  most 
sanguine  promoters.  In  the  girls'  exhibit 
the  loaves  of  bread  were  delicious,  the 
cakes  a  dream;  there  were  beautiful 
flowers  and  crisp  vegetables  from  their 
little  gardens;  there  was  exquisite  needle- 
work both  in  fancy  articles  and  plain  sew- 
ing— and  in  mending  and  darning.  A 
tot  of  nine  years  carried  off  the  prize  for 
the  best  loaf  of  bread  made  by  a  girl 
under  twelve.  The  mothers  report  that 
the  girls  not  only  take  pride  in  the  erst- 
while irksome  task  of  mending  their  own 
clothes,  but  that  they  relieve  them  of 
much  of  the  household  mending;  that 
they  delight  in  beautifying  the  homes  and 
keeping  them  spick-and-span ;  and  in 
cooking  and  serving  more  dainty  foods  in 
more  attractive  ways — and  this  has  all 
been  accomplished  through  ideals  in 
housekeeping. — M.  Russell  James. 


Two  Hundred  Year  Old  Butter. 


Ghee  is  used  in  India  as  is  butter  in 
America  and  European  countries,  and  in 
fact  is  butter,  so  prepared  that  it  never 
grows  stale,  instances  being  known  of  its 
preservation  for  as  long  as  200  years. 

In  preparing  ghee,  butter  is  boiled  un- 
til all  the  watery  particles  and  curds  have 
been  thrown  off  by  repeated  skimmings. 
When  the  liquor  is  clear  oil  it  is  poured 
into  a  vessel  to  cool.  When  cooled  it  is  in 
granulated  form,  and  will  keep  for  years 
witnout  becoming  rancid  or  of  bad  odor. 
Ghee  has  been  found  in  deserted  castles, 
where  it  must  have  been  left  more  than 
two  centuries  ago. 


The  Ant. 

The  ant  has  more  uses  than  in  remind- 
ing a  man  of  his  laziness.  There  is  an 
ancient  formula  which  recommends  the 
use  of  steeped  ants  in  wine  for  bodily 
troubles.  Of  course,  what  was  evolved 
was  formic  acid,  a  substance  which  is 
being  given  attention  today  for  its 
medicinal  properties.  The  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  formic  acid,  he  points  out,  were 
recognized  by  the  ancient  Russians,  who 
prepared  the  medicine  of  uncooked  ants 
in  vodka.    It  is  known,  too,  that  the  Mexi- 


cans use  an  infusion  of  ants  in  alcohol  as 
an  excitant.  A  number  of  German  and 
French  doctors  who  have  studied  the 
matter  declare  that  this  old  remedy  is  of 
great  value  in  many  maladies,  including 
rheumatism.  Formic  acid  augments  mus- 
cular strength  and  increases  the  power  to 
resist  fatigue. 


Fruit  and  Green  Foods. 


The  curse  of  the  age  is  constipation. 
The  pill  business  would  be  of  little  profit 
if  the  people  would  live  rightly.  The  suc- 
culence in  grass,  silage  and  roots  keeps 
the  bowels  of  farm  animals  in  good  con- 
dition, and  as  a  result  they  enjoy  better 
health.  The  same  is  true  of  mankind. 
We  need  raw  and  succuient  lettuce, 
radish,  etc.,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  proper  condition  and 
the  blood  pure.  Few  drink  enough  water. 
This  deficiency  could  be  made  up  if  we 
would  eat  more  fruits.  It  is  true  that 
fruits  are  largely  water,  but  the  acids 
they  contain  have  a  value  not  found  in 
water.  Many  of  the  fruit  juices,  lemon, 
grape,  currant,  raspberry,  orange,  etc.,  are 
germ  killers,  and  when  taken  into  the 
system  help  rid  us  of  disease  germs. 
Typhoid  fever  is  the  result  of  germs 
taken  in  through  some  source  of  filth. 
Instead  of  feeding  the  sick  on  soups,  etc., 
which  act  as  the  best  medium  for  germ 
development,  give  the  patient  fruit  juices 
that  will  help  kill  the  fever  germs. 


Killed  Uninjured. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  erupted  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  addressing  the 
twelve  Arkansas  peers  who  were  sitting 
in  judgment  and  on  their  respective 
shoulder  blades,  in  a  damage  suit  against 
a  grasping  corporation  for  killing  a  cow, 
"if  the  train  had  been  running  as  slow  as 
it  should  have  been  ran,  if  the  bell  had 
been  rung  as  it  ort  to  have  been  rang,  or 
the  whistle  had  been  blown  as  it  should 
have  been  blew,  none  of  which  was  did, 
the  cow  would  not  have  been  injured 
when  she  was  killed." — Kansas  City 
Times. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention. 

"It  is  not  always  necessary  to  make  a 
direct  accusation,"  said  the  lawyer  who 
was  asking  damages  because  insinuations 
had  been  made  against  his  client's  good 
name.  "You  may  have  heard  of  the 
woman  who  called  to  the  hired  girl, 
'Mary,  Mary,  come  here  and  take  the  par- 
rot downstairs — the  master  has  dropped 
his  collar  button!'" — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. 


Bill  Nye 's  Cow. 

Bill  Nye  once  had  a  cow  to  sell  and  ad- 
vertised her  as  follows:  "Owing  to  my 
ill  health,  I  will  sell  at  my  residence  in 
township  19,  range  18,  according  to  the 
government  survey,  one  plush  raspberry 
cow,  aged  8  years.  She  is  of  undoubted 
courage  and  gives  milk  frequently.  To  a 
man  who  does  not  fear  death  in  any  form 
she  would  be  a  great  boon.  She  is  very 
much  attached  to  her  present  home  with 
a  stay  chain,  but  she  will  be  sold  to  any 


one  who  will  agree  to  treat  her  right.  She 
is  one-fourth  Short-Horn  and  three 
fourths  hyena.  I  will  also  throw  i*i  a 
double-barreled  shotgun,  which  goes  with 
her.  In  May  she  usually  goes  away  for  a 
week  or  two  and  returns  with  a  tall  red 
calf  with  wabbly  legs.  Her  name  is  Rose. 
I  would  rather  sell  her  to  a  non-resident." 
— Exchange. 


First,  Detective — What  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  absconding  bank  cashier  we 
were  told  to  look  out  for?  Second  De- 
tective— He  was  six  feet  tall  and  $50,ooi) 
short. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  vranta  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  eounty  In 
the  State  to  solicit  for  NubNerib  lions.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  onee 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
eood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


"  MOORE'S    -  •/ 

POISON  OAK 

NEVER  DFMPTIV      30  YEARS 

failing       KLrlLUT  THESTANDARD 

PILES,  CHILBLAINS,  FELONS,  BURNS,  ETC. 
AVALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE 
ALL  DRUGGISTS  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REO.UEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

Fr/ce  25  Cenfs. 
LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


YOU  CAN  ECONOMIZE 

By  saving  your  old  carpets.    We  make  them  over  into  beautiful  vari- 
colored fluffy  rugs.    Last  a  lifetime. 

Our  beautiful  rugs  made  from  old  carpets  are  bright  and  new  and  cost  but  a  trifle.    Write  us. 

DWIGHT  WAY  RUG  WORKS,  (Kerr  Bros.,)  Berkeley,  Cal. 

save  your  old     THE  COST  IS  TRIVIAL 

CARPETS —  and  you  have  a  Kloor  Ornament  that  will 

last  a  lifetime. 

LET  US    MAKE  THEM        CARPETS  CLEAIXED.  or  NEW  RUGS  made  from  any 
„,__  old  rags— a  '-Thing  of  Lieauty"  sure. 

INTO   A  Write  v» /or  partieu'art. 

BEAUTIFUL  RUG        CALIFORNIA  RUG  WORKS,  1610.\YJAAve- 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Age*  Is 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  18,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  weak  and  very  dull. 
Most  of  the  buyers  are  holding  off  until 
the  actual  condition  of  the  crops  over  the 
State  can  he  obtained. 

California  Club   $1.60  @1.65 

Sonora    1-75  1.85 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.65  @1.72 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Russian  Red   1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

This  market  is  much  stronger  than  the 
quotations  show,  as  the  demand  is  very 
good.  The  hot  nortli  wind  of  last  week 
caused  much  uneasiness  among  the  grow- 
ers, who  thought  that  it  would  injure  the 
crop  materially,  but  so  far  no  bad  reports 
have  come  in. 

Brewing   $1.20  @1.25 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.15  ©1.20 

Common  Feed    1.10  ©1.15 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  market  is  dull  and  unchanged. 
There  is  very  little  Claifornia  oats  being 
sold  most  of  the  offerings  came  in  from 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  they  are  ar- 
riving in  large  quantities. 

Red.  feed    1.40  gl.BO 

Gray    1.60  ©1.67% 

WAite    1-55  ©1.60 

CORN. 

Prices  stand  about  the  same.  Very  lit- 
tle corn  is  being  offered.  The  demand  is 
very  weak. 

Manchurian  Small  Yellow .. $1.60  ©1.65 

California  Large  White   1.75  ©1.85 

Eastern  Yellow   1.75  ©1.80 

Eastern  White    1.85  ©1.90 

Egyptian — White    1.55  ©1.60 

Brown    1.40  ©1.50 

RYE. 

Rye  is  neglected  and  no  sales  are  re- 
ported. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.80  ©1.90 

BEANS. 

Beans  still  maintain  their  strength  es- 
pecially the  pinks,  which  have  again  gone 
up.  The  prices  are  firm  in  all  brandies 
except  the  whites. 

Bavos.  per  ctl  $6.20  ©6.60 

Blackeyes    5.05  ©5.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  ©4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.75 

Small  Whites   4.25  ©4.50 

Large  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Limas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

l>i«*-    6.10  ©6.30 

Red    6.75  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.50  ©5.75 

SEEDS. 

This  market  has  changed  materially 
since  last  reported.  It  has  gone  to  a 
lower  level  on  account  of  the  small  de- 
mand. 

Alfalfa    18     ©20  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00 (yi  16.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  %c 

Canary    3%c 

Flaxseed    »    @  5%c 

Hemp    3%@  4  c 

Mlllett    2%c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5  Vic 

FLOUR. 

This  market  is  in  better  shape  at  pres- 
ent than  it  lias  been  for  several  weeks  due 
to  the  curtailment  of  the  large  mills. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $6.10  ©6.50 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.50 

Superfine    5.10  ©5.40 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

Tile  holders  of  old  hay  are  not  sending 
In  much  of  their  product  at  the  present 
time,  as  they  anticipate  a  better  market 
later  on.  Throughout  t lie  country  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  attention  given 
to  new  hay.  The  farmers  are  already  be- 
ginning to  seek  a  market  and  seem  to  re- 
alize that  hay  during  tile  coming  season 
will  sell  for  much  lower  prices  than  it  did 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  good  crop 
is  assured  and  this,  together  with  the 
heavy  carry-over,  will  make  a  heavy  ex- 
cess for  use  during  the  coming  year.  The 
demand,  however,  is  undetermined  as 
numberless  changes  are  liable  to  happen 
before  the  new  crop  reaches  the  market. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $17.00©  18.00 

Gther  Grade  Wheat    11.00©13.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00®15.00 

Tame  Oat   13.00@14.00 

Barley    10.00®  13.00 

Alfalfa    8.50©12.00 

Stock  Hay   .  .   7.00®  8.50 

Straw,  per  bale".   50®  75c 

Volunteer  Wild  Oat   8.00@12.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  lias  been  no  material  change  in 
this  market  since  last  reported.  As  many 
of  the  California  mills  are  shut  down, 
large  consignments  of  Oregon  feedstuff's 
are  being  sent  down  to  the  local  markets. 

Alfalfa   Meal,  ton  $17.00©20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.00© 26.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50  ©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    30.00®32.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.00®  24.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Shorts    25.00©  27.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Large  receipts  of  all  branches  of  vege- 
tables have  made  this  market  active,  but 
unsteady.  Most  of  the  asparagus  received 
darlncr  the  last  week  has  been  cooked,  due 
to  the  hot  winds,  and  as  a  result  low 
prices  were  the  rule.  Peas  and  rhubarb 
are  sluggish,  while  summer  squash  is  fair- 
ly firm.  The  price  of  string  beans  is  a 
little  higher.  Marysville  sent  in  her  ilrst 
cucumbers  which  sold  for  $2.50  per  box. 
The  old  crop  of  yellow  onions  are  in  bad 
shape  with  cut  in  prices  being  made  to 
effect  sales.  Re-packed  Nevada  stock  is 
being  offered  at  $1  a  cental,  while  new 
reds  from  the  San  Joaquin  section  are  In 
much  stronger  request  and  higher  prices 


than  last  reported.  The  first  green  corn 
came  in  from  the  Coachella  valley  this 
morning,  but  it  was  not  of  very  good 
quality. 

Onions — Oregon  Yellow   $  1.25®  1.75 

Bermuda  Seed    1.75©  2.00 

New  Red    1.10©  1.20 

Garlic,  per  lb   5©  7c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   75c©  1.00 

Celery    1.00©  1.50 

Turnips,  per  sack   60c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.25©  1.75 

Rhubarb,  per  box   45@  80c 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.25®  1.50 

Egg  Plant    15@  20c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50c@  1.00 

Green  Onions,  per  box   40®  60c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   1.00®  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   2©  7c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.00 

POULTRY. 
A  good  supply  of  Eastern  poultry  is 
coming  in  so  that  the  California  stock  is 
not  selling  as  well  as  it  would  otherwise. 
Broilers  and  squabs  have  gone  down  since 
last  reported  on  account  of  the  increased 
offerings.  Any  undersized  poultry  at  this 
time  should  be  kept  at  home  as  the  mar- 
ket is  fairly  Hooded  with  it,  and  is  being 
offered  by  sellers  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
to  get  the  stuff  off  their  hands.  Large 
young  chickens,  however,  are  in  strong 
demand. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00©  6.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    7.00©  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00011.50 

Hens,  large    7.00©  8.00 

Small   Hens    5.00©  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00©  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     9.50®  11.50 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs   2.00®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  still  advances  although  arrivals 
have  been  heavy.  This  market  lias  been 
kept  up  through  the  activity  of  a  large 
Eastern  packing  concern  who  lias  been 
buying  up  all  the  available  butter.  An- 
other factor  also  is  that  the  large  holders 
are  either  shipping  the  stuff  north  of 
their  own  accord,  or  sending  it  into  cold 
storage  to  wait  the  high  prices  in  the 
near  future.  The  following  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  29  c 

Firsts    28  c 

Seconds    26  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  declined  due  to  the  heavy  ar- 
rivals. The  demand  has  been  very  strong, 
however,  and  with  the  warm  weather  of 
late,  which  has  caused  the  native  green 
feed  to  ripen  and  dry  up.  the  price  of  eggs 
is  expected  to  go  up  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  green  feed. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  25  c 

Firsts    24  c 

Seconds    21  %c 

Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  steady  and  firm.  Arrivals  at 
this  time  are  greatly  In  excess  over  those 
of  last  year,  due  to  many  going  into  the 
business.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for 
fancy  young  Americans. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  14  c 

Firsts    13%c 

New  Y'oung  Americas,  fancy..  15%c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19>Ac 

POTATOES. 
New  potatoes  are  very  weak  due  to  the 
over  supply  which  is  being  rushed  into  the 
market.  Old  potatoes  are  much  lower 
than  last  reported  and  very  dull  at  the 
reduced  prices. 

River  Whites   70©  90c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.30©  1.45 

Oregon   Burbanks    90c©  1.00 

Sweet   Potatoes,   ctl   2.25©  3.50 

New  Potatoes    1©  l%c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  still  continue  in  excessive 
receipts.  The  canneries  are  getting  large 
quantities  of  these  berries  at  bottom 
prices.  Logan  berries  and  raspberries, 
however,  are  bringing  good  prices  al- 
though the  receipts  have  been  heavy. 
Gooseberries  are  dragging  along  under 
heavy  arrivals.  Cherries  .still  continue  in 
large  quantities  with  those  sold  in  bulk 
being  in  better  demand  than  those  coming 
packed  in  boxes.  Apricots  are  coming  in 
steady  with  prices  about  $1.30  for  20  pound 
boxes.  Vacaville  sent  in  the  first  green 
apples  and  plums.  There  are  a  very  poor 
grade,  however.  The  re-packed  apples  in 
cold  storage  are  in  steady  demand,  and 
have  gone  up  since  last  reported. 
Strawberries    —  Longworths. 

per  chest   $  3.00®  5.00 

Blackberries,  per  crate   1.00©  1.50 

Raspberries,  large  crate   5.00®  6.00 

Loganberries,  chest   7.50©  8.50 

Gooseberries,  per  lb  »  .         5©  9c 

Apples — 

Fancy,  per  box   1.25®  1.50 

Choice    50c@  l.no 

Cherries — Purple  Guigne.  box.      90c©  1.10 

White    75c©  1.00 

Extra  Black    1.40©  1.50 

Bulk— Black    7©  11c 

Bulk — White    5©  7c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  orange  market  lias  been  very  strong 
of  late  due  to  the  hot  weather.  The  small- 
er sizes  have  been  especially  strong,  and 
have  gone  up  slightly  since  last  reported. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.75 

Navels,   fancy    2.50®  3.00 

Choice    2.00©  2.50 

Common    1.25®  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.500  4.00 

Standard    1.25®  1.75 

Limes    5.50©  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
This  market  is  in  good  condition  witli 
peaches  in  fair  demand.  The  old  apricot 
crop  is  about  cleaned  up,  and  the  buyers 
are  offering  only  fair  quotations  on  the 
1910  crop.  Raisins  are  very  quiet,  while 
prunes  still  remain  firm  due  to  the  poor 
crop  ovei  the  State. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....  5%@  7  c 
Figs,  black    4  c 


Figs,  white   4     ©5  c 

Apricots    9     ©10  c 

Peaches    4V4@  6  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3     ©  4  c 

Pears   5    ©  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2  .@  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2%@  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    ©  2%c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

The  old  market  is  cleaned  up  so  that 
quotations  are  being  made  on  the  new 
crop.  The  recent  organization  of  the  Al- 
mond growers  of  this  State  is  expected  to 
help  the  prices  of  these  nuts  materially. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    14  %c 

IXL    13%@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ®13%c 

Drakes    10%@11  c 

Languedoc    9  %®  10 'Ac 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   13  ©13V-C 

Softshell,  No.  2   8%@  9  "c 

HONEY. 

This  market  is  very  dull  with  very  few 
first-class  offerings  being  made.  Most  of 
the  buyers  are  waiting  for  the  new  crop. 

Comb    10    ©15  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7%c 

Extracted,  Amber   5%©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4%c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%@30  c 

Dark    23     ©27  c 

HOPS. 

This  market  is  quite  quiet.  It  was 
thought  early  in  the  week  that  tile  coming 
crop  was  materially  injured  by  peculiar 
Climatic  conditions'.  but  investigations 
have  proved  this  rumor  false. 

1909  crop   15     ©20  c 

1910  contracts    15    @17  c 

WOOL. 

This  market  is  dead  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool  being  stored  in  the  interior 
towns.  The  Boston  contingent  are  still 
trying  to  force  the  wool  men  to  sell  their 
product  at  bedrock  prices,  but  so  far  they 
nave  held  the  ground  and  hope  to  force  the 
buyers  to  give  them  a  decent  price. 

Southern    12    @15  c 

Middle  Counties    16     ®17  c 

Northern    17    ©19  c 

LIVESTOCK. 
This  market  is  generally  dull,  although 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  buyers  are 
still  gathering  up  all  the  available  live 
stock  they  can  in  California.  Beef,  mut- 
ton, and  live  hogs,  are  the  same  as  last 
reported,  but  a  drop  is  expected  in  a  few 
days. 

Carcass  prices: 

Beef:    Steers,  per  lb   8%®9  c 

Cows   7     @  8  c 

Heifers    8%c 

Veal    9  ®10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10  ®10%c 

Ewes    9     ©  9%c 

Lambs    10 'A  ©11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12    ©14  c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   5    @  5%c 

No.  2    4%&  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4     @  4%c 

No.  2    3%©  3*ic 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  V4  ©  2%c 

Calves:  Light    5%©  6  c 

Medium    5V4®  o'/fcc 

Heavy    4     ©  4%c 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5%©  5%ic 

Large  prime  wethers   5    (ti  6%C 

Ewes    6    @  6%c 

WOOL. 

Small  prime  wethers   6  V4  @  6?ic 

Large  prime  wethers   6    @  6 '4c 

Ewes    5    @  5%c 

Lambs,  spring    6    ©  6%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.    9    @  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%®>  9%c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     ©  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

This  market  is  Hrm  witli  no  change  in 
prices.     These   prices  are  being  paid  de- 
livered at  San  l'raneisco. 
Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  11  ©12  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10  ©11  c 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  ©  9%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  0  9%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs...     9     ©  9'ic 

Kip    10%  ©11  Vic 

Bulls  and  Stags    7    ©8  c 

Veal    14    ©15  c 

Calf    14     ©15  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18    ©19  c 

Dry  Bulls    15     ®16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18     @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20     ®22  c 

Dry  Calf.  7  down   23     ®24  c 

Fall  Lambs    50     ©75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35©  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos...     1.10©  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c®  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20®  35c 

HORSES. 

The  strong  demand  for  horses  in  the 
country  was  shown  at  a  recent  sale  at 
Woodland.  A  span  of  young  Belgians  and 
weighing  about  1900  pounds  were  sold  for 
$610,  while  several  smaller  spans  brought 
$600.  The  same  high  average  was  main- 
tained at  the  Novato  Land  sales,  good 
spans  bringing  $600. 

Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lbs.  up..$300®350 
Light  Drafters,  1550  to  1650  lbs..  300@325 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   2500300 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350   200@300 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  lbs.  150@200 
Desirable  farm  mares,  1300  lbs. — 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100©  150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. At  the  same  sale  reported  in  the 
horse  market.  23  head  of  two-year-old 
mules  brought  $1140.  or  an  average  of 
$180  each.  Twenty-five  head  of  yearling 
mules  sold  for  $121  a  head,  while  a  span  of 
three-year-old  mules  brought  $525. 

1200    lbs  $250®300 

1100    lbs   2000250 

1000    lbs   175@200 

900    lbs   1250150 


SDecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal..  May  17.  1910. — The 
orange  market  is  just  as  strong  as  it  lias 
been  for  a  month,  the  best  grades  and 
brands  bringing  upwards  of  $3.50  to  $4  a 
box  In  the  auctions,  when  the  sizes  are 
right.  Inferior  fruit  sells  lower,  of 
course,  but  where  the  condition  is  good 
and  the  sizes  not  too  large,  even  this  class 
of  oranges  sells  around  the  $3  a  box  mark. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  now  selling 
in  the  East  Is  of  navels,  but  the  navel 
season  is  practically  over  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia is  concerned.  Interest  is  now  cen- 
tered in  the  sweet  output  and  very  nearly 
every  packing  house  in  districts  where 
sweets  are  raised  are  handling  this  va- 
riety alone,  meaning  that  there  will  be  a 
quick  clean-up.  The  sweets  as  a  whole 
are  hardly  up  to  the  grade  of  former 
years,  but  are  bringing  very  fine  prices. 
$2.15  a  box,  cash,  and  $2.25  usual  terms 
being  received  without  trouble.  St.  Mich- 
aels are  also  in  evidence  in  many  houses 
and  sell  at  from  $2  to  $2.25  a  box.  cash, 
here. 

The  inquiry  for  valencias  is  just  start- 
ing, and  there  is  every  indication  right 
now  that  prices  will  be  good.  Some  cars 
have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  cash,  a  box,  but  the  supply 
of  this  cheap  fruit  is  limited.  Some  fruit 
men  have  been  out  among  the  Orange 
county  growers  this  week  picking  up  what 
fruit  they  could  at  $3  a  hundred  for  fruit 
on  the  tree,  this  to  include  all  grades  ex- 
cept culls.  This  fruit  will  cost  the  buyer 
$2.75  a  packed  box  right  through  and  be 
will  have  to  ask  considerably  more  than 
this  for  his  best  grades  to  come  out  even. 
With  buying  like  this  going  on  it  is  hard- 
ly probably  that  packers  can  get  any 
grower  to  fill  orders  at  much  less  money 
than  $3  a  box  for  orchard  run  grades,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  established  price  at 
this  time. 

Tlie  Tulare  county  Valencia  packers 
started  to  work  this  week  and  it  is  thought 
the  crop  will  run  over  300  cars.  The  pack- 
ers are  now  taking  orders  for  northern 
valencias  at  $3  a  box,  usual  terms,  for  the 
best  grades. 

Lemons  are  slow  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  inclination  here  to  lower  the  price. 
The  very  best  grades  are  selling  slowly  at 
from  $3  to  $3.60  a  box.  while  a  few  cars 
of  extra  choice  lemons  might  be  had  at 
$2.75,  and  choice  at  $2.50,  cash,  a  box.  All 
the  California  fruit  men  are  expecting 
high  summer  prices. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  this  date 
have  been  18,173  cars  of  oranges  and  2151 
cars  of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  season. 
21,172  cars  of  oranges  and  3122  cars  of 
lemons. 

Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  send 
out  the  following  crop  report: 

The  shipment  of  cherries,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  13th.  numbers  15  cars,  averag- 
ing one  car  per  day  since  our  last  letter 
was  issued.  We  expect  shipments  will  in- 
crease slightly  during  the  coming  week 
as  picking  is  expected  to  begin  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  in  the  next  few  days. 
Black  cherries  are  nearly  finished  in  tin- 
early  districts  and  there  is  not  much  left 
outside  of  Bings.  Black  Republican  and 
Royal  Ann.  Auction  sales  of  cherries  so 
far  this  season  have  been  unusually  good, 
the  first  five  cars  shipped  having  grossed 
over  $24,000.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
excellent. 

Apricots:  Early  apricots  have  begun 
moving  in  small  quantities  and  this  next 
week  will  show  quite  a  sprinkling  of  them 
in  the  cars  from  Vacaville  and  Winters. 
Rovals  will  probably  begin  moving  in  a 
small  way  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

In  plums,  prunes  and  peaches  there  Is 
no  change  to  report  since  our  last  letter. 

Bartlett  pears:    As  nearly  as  ran  1  sti- 

mated  at  the  present  time,  the  Bartlett 
pear  crop  will  probably  be  about  60'/,  of 
a  full  crop,  and  perhaps  75';  of  last  year's 
output.  Fruit  is  clean  and  promises  to  be 
of  fine  size. 

Grapes  continue  to  show  satisfactory 
conditions.  They  arc  making  a  very  good 
growth  and  the  crop,  while  not  large,  will 
be  normal  and  should  be  of  exceptionally 
good  quality. 

The  last  Mexican  reports  show  about 
5,250,000  beef  cattle  in  that  country.  The 
estimated  value  of  these  animals  is  $S 
gold  per  head.  Chihuahua  and  Vera  Cruz 
lead  with  about  400,000  head  apiece.  Ar- 
gentina, on  the  other  hand,  shows  about 
30,000,000  beef  cattle,  and  with  many 
more  being  introduced  by  American 
packers. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beint 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvsst 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  It  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  In 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do.  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Douglait  2188. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Stock  raisers  and  breeders  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  the  attractive  adver- 
tisements in  the  Rukal  Press  of  Brown 
&  Brandon's  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  also  that 
of  the  Fern  Ridge  Farm  Guernsey  cattle, 
which  advertisements  start  in  the  Rural 
Press  with  this  issue.  Both  are  leading 
and  reliable  breeders,  and  we  can  com- 
mend them  to  our  readers. 


The  Jay-eye-see  Liniment,  an  old  and 
reputable  preparation  that  is  on  the  mar- 
ket and  has  been  sold  in  California  for 
the  past  20  years,  manufactured  by  Geo. 
B.  Shearer,  of  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  is  adver- 
tised in  this  paper.  Mr.  Shearer  brought 
out  and  introduced  this  liniment  in  San 
Francisco  back  in  the  80's,  and  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  promoting  its 
interest  and  sale.  The  liniment  of  itself 
carries  strong  meritorious  features,  not 
only  for  treatment  of  injuries  of  man  am 
beast,  especially  horses  and  cattle,  but  is 
also  a  valuable  assistance  in  dehorning 
cattle.  The  liniment  is  a  strong  anti- 
septic and  its  application  to  cuts,  bruises 
and  injuries  of  any  kind,  possesses  almost 
immediate  healing  qualities. 


Note  the  advertisement  of  the  Eureka 
Insect  Eterminator  in  the  Rural  Press 
today.  A  traveling  man  writing  from 
Napa  expresses  his  experiments  as  fol- 
lows: "I  was  awakened  last  night  from 
my  much  desired  rest  by  fleas  robbing  me 
of  my  life's  blood.  While  taking  my 
blood  they  poisoned  me  with  their  in- 
oculation so  that  the  irritation  was  un- 
bearable. 1  got  up.  procured  a  can  of 
Eureka  Insect  Exterminator  and  an  in- 
sect powder  gun,  and  blew  the  powder  all 
over  my  bed.  No  more  fleas  bothered  me. 
The  balance  of  the  night  I  surely  appre- 
ciated, as  I  got  my  desired  rest.  I  would 
rather  do  without  my  supper  than  with- 
out Eureka  Insect  Exterminator,  for  a 
good  night's  rest  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  a  full  stomach." 


The  Rogers,  D'Artney  Co.,  of  Sacra- 
mento, manufacturers  of  centrifugal 
pumps,  has  been  taken  over  in  the  en- 
tire by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  a  thorough  re- 
organization will  be  effected.  The  com- 
pany has  a  splendid  business  and  is  a 
growing  concern. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS." 

From  S.  F.  Chronicle  May  14th,  1910: 
The  fifth  edition  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson's 
"California  Fruits,"  just  published,  is 
from  new  plates,  thus  giving  the  author 
freedom  in  making  such  modifications  and 
additions  as  the  progress  of  the  industry 
requires.  The  quarto  form,  adopted  for 
its  advantages  in  illustration  in  the  fourth 
edition,  prepared  immediately  after  the 
fire,  has  been  abandoned  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  readers  who  prefer  the  more  man- 
ageable octavo,  both  for  comfort  in  read- 
ing and  economy  of  space  on  the  shelf.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  the 
standard  work  on  California  fruits,  and 
^  in  one  or  other  of  its  editions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  home  of  most  progressive 
fruit  growers  in  this  State  and  of  many 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  whose  climate 
and  productions  resemble  our  own.  As 
there  has  been  rapid  progress  in  the  hor- 
ticultural industries  of  this  State,  the 
successive  editions  of  "California  Fruits" 
have  always  contained  much  new  matter, 
and  the  fifth  edition  is  no  exception  to 
that  rule.  (San  Francisco:  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press;  price  $3). 

DO  YOU  NEED  FENCING? 

Every  farmer  who  needs  fencing  of  any 
kind  should  get  "American  Fence  News." 
It  tells  a  good  many  interesting  facts 
that  you  really  ought  to  know  before  you 
decide  on  or  buy  any  fencing.  The  book 
is  beautifully  printed,  contains  many 
illustrations  and  tells  how  to  fence  for 
best  effect.  It  tells  how  to  make  per- 
manent wire  fence,  and  contains  the 
whole  story  of  fence  building.  It  also 
contains  an  interesting  and  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Operation  of  a  Farm." 
showing  the  best  methods  of  rotating  the 
crops  for  biggest  profits.  Then  there  is 
a  very  interesting  article  showing  how 
you  can  save  work,  time  and  money, 
avoid  worry,  increase  your  income  and 
get  more  fun  out  of  life.  Also  you  will 
find  an  article  on  '  Ornamenting  the 
Farm."  Last  but  not  least  by  any  means, 
you  will  find  some  facts  about  American 
fence.  It  will  indeed  pay  you  to  send  a 
postal  card  addressed  personally  to  Mr. 
F.  Baackes,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  agent  of  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co..  Chicago,  111.,  for  a  copy  of  "Ameri 
can  Fence  News." 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  G>  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric   Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  FOR  PER- 
MANENT PASTURE. 


Bermuda  bears  very  close  pasturing 
better  than  any  other  plant  grown.  Where 
it  thrives  well,  it  yields  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  forage.  The  quality  of  Ber- 
muda grass  may  be  very  favorably  com- 
pared to  that  of  KentueK.v  blue  grass.  It 
is  not  quite  so  good,  however.  A  good 
Bermuda  pasture,  it  is  said  by  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  thought,  will  easily 
maintain  two  head  of  cattle  per  acre,  from 
April  until  late  in  October.  In  fact,  three 
head  per  acre  may  be  grazed  during  early 
summer.  At  the  experiment  station  in 
Louisiana,  30  head  of  cattle  were  grazed 
on  17  acres  of  Bermuda,  without  other 
feed,  from  March  25  to  November  1.  In 
addition  to  this,  16  steers  were  allowed 
access  to  the  pasture  for  a  few  weeks 
while  the  growth  was  at  its  best.  Prof. 
Killebrew  was  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  on  good  alluvial  soil  an  acre  of 
Bermuda  will  keep  16  sheep  in  good  flesh 
for  eight  months. 

Bermuda  grass  sometimes  becomes 
tough  and  woody  in  late  summer,  when 
it  is  not  grazed  closely.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  best  to  divide  the  pasture  into  two 
or  three  divisions  and  graze  each  in  suc- 
cession. In  this  way  the  full  capacity  of 
the  pasture  may  be  utilized. 

While  Bermuda  grows  on  poor  soils,  it 
does  better  in  a  rich  soil.  On  rich  allu- 
vial soils  it  grows  tall  enough  to  mow 
and  furnishes  excellent  hay.  Instances 
are  on  record  where  from  two  to  four  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  have  been  harvested;  and 
two  mowings  have  sometimes  been  made, 
but  this  is  not  common.  The  creeping 
habit  of  the  grass  makes  it  adapted  to 
grazing  rather  than  for  hay.  Bermuda 
hay  is  excellent,  about  equal  to  timothy. 

This  valuable  plant  is  sometimes  dread- 
ed as  a  noxious  weed.  While  the  roots 
grow  in  a  dense  mass,  they  are  shallow 
and  the  plant — except  in  the  richest  soil 
— is  not  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  does  not 
have  deep  underground  roots  like  John- 
son grass,  nor  does  it,  except  in  especi- 
ally favored  sections,  produce  seeds.  The 
plant  spreads  by  means  of  long,  creeping 
stems  at  or  near  the  surface.  It  may  be 
killed,  should  this  be  desired,  by  shallow 
plowing  in  late  or  dry  summer,  or  just 
before  severe  freezes  in  winter.  The  land 
should  be  planted  in  cow  peas  or  some 
plant  that  shades  heavily  the  following 
summer. 

Bermuda  can  be  best  started  by  scat- 
tering the  sod  from  a  pasture,  or  from 
along  ditches  of  the  field.  The  seed  are 
high  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  them 
germinate. 

The  land  should  be  well  prepared  by 
plowing  and  harrowing.  Turn  the  sod 
with  a  shari)  turn  plow,  run  shallow.  Cut 
the  sod  into  small  pieces  by  disking  the 
plowed  field  both  ways.  Check  the  land 
for  the  permanent  pasture  about  two  feet 
apart.  Drop  smail  pieces  of  tne  Bermuda 
sod  in  the  check  and  cover  with  a  light 
drag. — Mobile  Register. 
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Goulds  Centrifug  il  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


Stover  Gasoline  Engines 
1%  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pl'MPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Hoad  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  <  entrifugal  and  Kotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods 

Settil  for  Catalogue — Wailed  Free. 


1'4  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


ROGERS  GENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

.Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  9S1-95S  N.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


/ 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  Bpeclal  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Fianclsco  and  Los  Angeles 


DON'T  BUY  TWO  ENGINES 

to  get  one  you  can  use,  take  time  to  Investigate 

TkEX^WSV  Air  Cooled 

the  only  one  that  can  be  used  anywhere  for  any- 
work  without  the  nuisance  of  water.    No  tanks 
— nothing  to  freeze. 
Write  us  for  Catalog  P.R. 

HENSHAW,  BULKLEY  &  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Guaranteed 


for  all  work 


THE  BLUE  PAIL 


AXL 
GR E  AS E 

In  constant  use  for  15  years.  I  Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily.   I  Use  it  on  your  Han/esters. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  » 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  Los~Angeles,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
he  mailed  upon  reuuest. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  124  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  IVIAI\JLJFVVCTLJreiI\IG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPK  FOR 

WATER,  OIL.   WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

>ll\l\(;  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
>\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  FranelNco.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORB.  210  WelU  Fargo  Hog-  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGRLRS,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  Hdtf.,  I.om  Angelea,  Cnl. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    V  EG  ETA  RLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WHITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  RERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Only  Gate  oi  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-It. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Sucb  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write   for  Catalogue.      Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

C0VINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

o   Mention  Pacific  Kcual  Pkkss. 


Pat.  Pending. 


A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Are  Los  Angeles  agents  for  above  Kellar-Thomason  goods  (full 
stock  on  hand ).  Also  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  moulds 
and  IMPERIAL  WATER-PROOFING. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Oas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St.,   San  Frsnclsco. 


schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE 

of  pitching  hay  by  hand  when  you 
can  get  a  Derrick  that  will  stack 
your  hay  for  30c.  per  ton? 

Later  the  Derrick  can  be  used  to 
fork  the  hay  from  the  stack  to  the 
wagon.  It  is  a  great  labor  saver 
and  money  maker  for  you. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms  to-day. 

ADDRESS 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Davis,  California. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Another  Glance  at  the  Prune 
Situation. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Fred  K.  Smyth,  of  Napa. 

"While  we  are  working  out  the  problems  of 
standardizing  our  other  fruits,  why  not  consider 
changing  our  method  of  handling  and  marketing 
prunes?  A  system  which  requires  the  consumer 
to  pay  three  times  the  amount  paid  the  producer, 
and  which  fails  every  year  to  sell  only  150,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes  to  over  80,000,000  people,  must 


palm  them  off  on  their  harvest  hands  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fruit,  and  to  the  dishonest  Eastern  deal- 
ers, who  mix  them  with  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
injuring  their  sale  and  reputation.  It  is  just  as 
senseless  to  send  nineties  East  as  it  would  he  for 
our  apple  growers  to  ship  their  small,  gnarly 
apples  to  compete  with  their  larger,  better  fruit. 
All  the  larger  sizes  should  be  offered  in  only  three 
grades,  and  delivered  unprocessed  and  in  sacks. 
Thirties  as  "fancies";  forties  and  fifties  as 
"choice";  sixties,  seventies  ami  eighties  (though 
it  would  pay  to  drop  the  eighties  also)  as  "stan- 
dard." Advertisements  of  these  prunes  should  be 
inserted  in  several  of  our  leading  magazines,  the 


trying  to  do  too  many  things  at  once  to  do  any- 
thing well;  and,  second,  that  it  allows  its  mem- 
bers the  option  of  selling  through  it  or  outside  of 
it.  The  farmers  of  Denmark  have  carried  the 
principle  and  practice  of  co-operation  farther  than 
any  other  nation.  They  do  not  try  to  sell  all 
their  produce  through  one  association.  Their 
cheese  and  butter  is  sold  through  a  Dairymans' 
Co-operative  Association;  their  hams  and  bacon 
through  another,  and  their  poultry  and  eggs 
through  a  third.  r,,hey  find  it  more  business-like 
to  belong  to  three  compact  associations,  each  de- 
voting all  its  energies  to  handling  one  line  of 
goods,  than  to  one  general  association.  Danish 


be  radically  wrong.  Some  of  its  defects  can  be 
easily  remedied.  Coffee,  a  higher  priced  article 
than  the  prune,  and  for  which  the  requirements 
for  clealincss  are  quite  as  strict,  is  sold  in  practi- 
cally only  three  grades,  and  delivered  to  the  trade 
in  bags.  But  the  trade  demands  that  prunes  be 
sold  in  seven  grades,  and  delivered  after  being- 
processed,  and  boxed.  The  excessive  grading  eon- 
fuses  the  buyer;  and  neither  processing  nor  box- 
ing adds  one  iota  to  the  food  value  of  prunes  or 
their  keeping  qualities;  but  does  add  to  their 
cost. 

Fruits  which  go  above  90  to  the  pound  should 
be  Withdrawn  from  the  market,  crushed,  and 
pressed  into  cakes  for  hog  food.  The  bulk  of  them 
are  sold,  not  to  the  poor  of  our  large  cities,  but 
1,1  Hi,'  mean  farmers  of  the  Middle  West:  who 


Napa  County  Prunes  in  Bloom. 

year  around,  guaranteeing  the  brand,  and  inform- 
ing the  public  that  they  could  be  bought  of  East- 
ern grocers  at  specified  prices. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  California  packer. 
My  only  criticism  is  that  every  effort  he  has  made 
to  increase  the  sales  of  prunes  by  putting  them  in 
more  attractive  packages  has  been  used  for  the 
Eastern  retailer  to  increase  the  price  (not  the 
sales),  and  that  today  he  is  as  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eastern  trade  as  the  grower.  The 
Eastern  trade  is  so  well  satisfied  with  our  present 
methods,  that  they  will  never  change  them  until 
forced  to  do  so. 

California  prune  growers  should  form  a  co-op- 
erative association  to  handle  prunes,  and  prunes, 
only.  The  two  objections  to  turning  the  business 
over  to  the  Farmers'  Union  are,  first,  that  it  is 


butter  is  the  standard  of  excellence  the  world  over. 
Danish  hams  and  bacon  broke  up  the  London 
bacon  trust,  which  for  years  held  England  in  its 
grip.  Danish  eggs  sell  freely  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, and  last  winter  appeared  in  New  York  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  prairie-grown 
American  Farmers'  Union  hen.  i 
A  prune  growers'  co-operative  association, 
handling  prunes  as  suggested,  coidd  put  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  much  cheaper  than  the 
trade  does,  and  would  largely  increase  their  con- 
sumption. We  own  the  prunes.  We  have  to  pay, 
ultimately,  all  the  expenses  incurred  on  them 
from  the  packers'  scales  to  the  kitchen  door  of  the 
consumer.  If  we  have  to  pay  all  the  bills,  why 
not  demand  that  we  have  some  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  ? 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  May  24,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

'1  empera- 
ture  Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

;hi.. v. 

1  1.  12 

62 

40 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

17.20 

24.86 

90 

52 

Sacramento 

.00 

1-2.17 

19.81 

84 

4s 

San  Francisco... 

.ill 

19.50 

21.96 

04 

49 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.60 

12.S1 

74 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

10.99 

9.40 

96 

54 

Independence... 

.00 

<>.:;:; 

88 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

2o.  s") 

20.18 

80 

50 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

.00 

12.63 

15.50 

74 

52 

San  Diego  

.00 

9.78 

9.91 

70 

56 

The  Week. 

The  high  t i tit*  in  cherry  prices,  t<>  which  we  re- 
ferred lost  week,  has  continued  to  flow,  and  the 
sixteen  cars  to  reach  Eastern  points  reached  an 
average  of  over  lour  thousand  dollars  per  car. 
Never  before  have  our  cherries  met  such  fierce 
demand  and  sustained  such  a  high  run  of  money. 
It  will  bring  joy  and  confidence  to  the  large 
cherry  planters  of  this  year.  It  looks  as  though 
we  might  not  he  able  this  year  to  nearly  meet  the 
distant  call  for  this  fruit.  The  demand  from 
southern  California  is  also  keen  and  prices  for  the 
earlier  varieties  have  a  range  quite  above  can- 
ners'  views.  How  Royal  Ann  will  behave  in  re- 
lation to  the  snobbishness  of  the  reds  and  the 
blacks  remains  to  be  seen,  but  she  will  have  the 
canners  to  help  her  up  to  her  usual  ascendancy, 
for.  in  view  of  the  fruit  shortage  at  the  East,  the 
canners  must  proceed  a  little  more  confidently 
than  usual. 

The  grape  outlook  is  assuming  features  of 
higher  promise.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in 
the  offer  of  a  broad-viewed  citizen  of  Oakland, 
■who  is  proposing  to  outfit  a  quarter-million  dol- 
lar winery  and  is  making,  in  the  Lodi  district, 
fifteen-year  contracts  for  grapes  at  $10  a  ton, 
which  is  just  twice  what  other  wineries  offered 
last  season  and  $4  better  than  offered  by  them  this 
season.  These  contracts  are  being  signed  up  by 
many  growers,  who  sec  in  them  a  chance  to  make 
money  from  their  vineyards  for  fifteen  years.  If 
the  contracts  for  the'  output  of  at  least  10,000 
acres  of  grapes  are  signed  up,  the  promoter -says 
his  project  will  materialize.  The  situation  has 
sonic  features  of  the  Crocker  proposition  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  which  proposed  to  contract  for  a  term 
of  years  for  $14  a  ton  with  the  Sonoma  and  Napa 
growers,  but  which  failed  because  the  growers 
preferred  to  take  the  chances  themselves,  and 
they  sold  for  a  number  of  years  at  more  than  they 
would  have  received  through  the  proposed  con- 
tracts. Considering  the  greater  yield  of  the  in- 
terior valley  vineyards,  the  acreage  yield  would 
bi>  as  great  at  $10  per  ton  as  in  the  coast  valleys 
at  $14  per  ton — so  there  is  something  of  a  parity 
in  the  propositions.  Thus  far  history  repeats 
itself,  but  perhaps  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  any 
further  reproduction.  It  is  generally  good  to 
make  long  contracts  if  there  is  profit  in  the  price. 


Another  interesting  thing  from  the  San  Joaquin 


grape  district  is  that  shipments  of  table  grapes 
this  year  will  he  made  under  close  inspection  and 
standardization.  We  gave,  sonic  time  ago.  the 
rules  and  requirements  approved  by  the  local  as- 
sociations. The  report  is  that  the  growers  are 
entering  into  the  matter  enthusiastically  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  only  the  best  quality 
of  grapes  is  sent  out  of  the  various  shipping 
points,  believing  that  in  the  long  run  they  make 
better  profit.  The  pack  will  be  closely  inspected 
in  all  the  shipping  sheds,  and  the  firms  who  handle 
the  crop  will  assist  in  the  work  of  upholding  the 
standard.  There  are  indications  that  producers 
and  shippers  of  other  fruits  will  also  take  strides 
toward  standardization  this  year;  In  fact,  this 
season's  experience  in  fruit  shipping  will  teach 
lessons  which  will  be  the  basis  for  still  greater  re- 
forms in  the  future.  There  are  a  good  many 
growers  waiting  to  see  how  the  proposition  will 
work  out  in  practice  before  supporting  it.  There- 
fore every  one  should  do  what  he  can  to  give  this 
year's  test  fail'  conditions  and  watch  closely  for 
comparative  results  for  defining  which  there  will 
doubtless  be  ample  data. 

We  have  recently  expressed  some  satisfaction 
that  the  sugar  beet,  the  prime  source  of  northern 
grown  sugar,  had  demonstrated  its  leadership  of 
the  world's  sugar  supply  over  the  sugar  cane, 
which  has  more  tropical  affiliations.  But  it  seems 
that  the  victory  of  the  beet  cannot  be  retained 
without  an  agricultural  and  commercial  struggle 

if  it  has  not  already  been  irrevocably  lost.  A 
recent  consular  report  cites  figures  to  show  the 
leadership  of  the  cane,  and  that  it  is  increasing. 
The  world's  sugar  product  is  said  to  be  as  follows: 

1909-10,  1905-6. 
tons.  tons. 
Production  of  beet  sugar.  .  .6.109.000  6,888,000 
Production  of  cane  sugar..  .8,500,000  7.119.000 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  cane  is  leading  and 
that  the  beet  is  not  only  behind  but  is  losing. 
There  has  been  during  the  last  decade  great  de- 
velopment in  tropical  agriculture.  Northern  na- 
tions having  tropical  possessions  have  been  striv- 
ing for  their  development  by  freely  furnishing 
capital,  energy,  cxpertness.  and  tropical  produc- 
tion is  becoming  less  and  less  a  chance  outcome 
of  native  tropical  effort.  The  world  has  not  only 
moved  westward,  it  has  moved  southward. 

And  plenty  of  sugar  is  a  good  thing  in  Cali- 
fornia in  a  broad  way.  although  it  may  clip  the 
margin  a  little  on  the  local  beet  sugar  product. 
The  expansion  of  our  preserved  fruit  industry  is 
conditioned  somewhat  upon  an  ample  sugar  sup- 
ply. Local  sugar  prices  are  relatively  high  and 
the  shipment  of  a  steamship  load  of  5200  tons 
away  from  New  York,  where  it  is  worth  $5.15 
per  ctL,  to  San  Francisco,  where  the  price  is  $5.65 
per  ctl..  is  one  of  the  interesting  commercial 
events  of  the  week.  It  goes  around  the  horn,  with 
all  the  cost  and  loss  of  time,  upon  an  apparent 
margin  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  This  is  the 
first  cargo  to  come  in  this  way  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  it  seems  to  indicate  cheaper  sugar  at 
this  point,  although  that  may  possibly  not  be  re- 
alized. If  the  rulers  of  the  local  sugar  market 
do  not  care  to  fight  the  intrusion,  the  importation 
may  go  at  the  ruling  price  and  the  importers 
gather  in  their  profit;  if  there  is  a  fight  our  can- 
ners may  be  able  to  pay  more  for  fruit  because 
their  sugar  costs  them  less.  And  there  may  be 
something  tropical  in  the  sugar  trade  as  well  as 
in  the  sugar  itself. 

The  interest  of  metropolitan  capitalists  in  rural 
real  estate,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  con- 
tinues to  run  high,  if  we  can  trust  the  real  estate 
pages  of  the  San  Francisco  journals.  It  makes 
us  blink  and  rub  our  old  eyes  to  see  yards  of  rural 


exaltation  in  city  papers  which  ought  to  be  filled 
with  city  property  movements,  as  they  always 
used  to  he.  Put  the  metropolitan  journal  is  a 
keen  barometer  for  the  varying  pressures  of  city 
capitalization,  and  when  it  exalts  automobiles  and 
prize  tights  it  is  a  pretty  clear  indication  that  the 
city's  money  is  going  in  those  ways  and  the  peo- 
ple must  have  lots  to  read  about  them.  Rural  real 
estate  and  rural  development  are.  with  many 
people,  indulgences  of  tin-  same  kind,  and  whether 
these  be  pages  full  of  irrigation  water  or  crude 
nil.  they  mean  that  city  people  are  chasing  their 
money  into  rural  pursuits  and  must  be  strength- 
ened by  reports  that  others  are  also  doing  so. 
Put.  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate  city 
advancement,  the  current  investments  in  rural 
development  are  thoroughly  rational,  for  they 
will  in  the  end  bring  two  or  three  dollars  for  city 
growth  for  every  dollar  which  goes  into  wise  ami 
well  planned  rural  industries. 

According  to  current  reports  they  have  an  olive 
planting  boom  in  Syria  and  Syrian  fruit  farmers 
are  extending  olive  culture  with  much  zeal  and 
effect.  One  planter  recently  set  out  300.000  trees 
in  a  block  for  commercial  purposes.  Olive  pro- 
moters in  Syria  have  one  advantage  in  dealing 
with  parties  who  desire  long  investments,  for  they 
point  with  pride  to  an  existing  trust  deed  which 
relates  to  an  orchard  covering  490  trees  near 
Tripoli.  Syria,  the  trust  deed  having  been  issued 
499  years  ago.  Though  the  trees  look  aged,  they 
Still  bear  fruit  of  fine  quality  in  abundance  and 
are  likely  to  maintain  their  productiveness  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  The  claim  is 
that  these  old  trees  bear  only  one  good  crop  in 
three  years  "because  of  the  native  method  of 
threshing  the  fruits  from  the  branches  with  sticks, 
which  seriously  injured  them."  We  apprehend 
thai  this  is  only  a  partial  explanation,  and  that  a 
greater  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
trees  need  to  accumulate  vigor  enough  to  make 
some  new  wood,  which  alone  can  bear  fruit.  The 
new  planters  propose  to  make  their  younger  trees 
hear  every  year  by  following  better  methods  of 
cultivation,  pruning,  etc..  and  by  picking  the  fruit 
instead  of  swatting  it  off  with  clubs.  California 
experience  justifies  their  expectations  if  they  are 
planting  upon  soils  of  adequate  richness  and 
moisture  and  can  keep  their  trees  free  from  pests. 
Our  lesson  is  that  though  the  olive  may  live  in- 
definitely in  a  pretty  hard  place  it  will  not  he 
profitable  without  good  support  and  protection 
from  its  enemies. 

By  the  way.  we  do  not  hear  so  much  as  we 
used  to  about  cotton  seed  nil  as  the  old  foe  of 
olive  oil.  and  that  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  cotton  seed  oil  does  not  use  the  livery  of  the 
olive,  as  it  formerly  did.  The  pure  food  and  drug 
laws  have  stopped  that,  and  cotton  seed  oil  rolls 
along  the  salad  route  as  salad  oil  and  not  as  olivs 
oil.  Perhaps  the  olive  oil  interest  will  have  to 
fight  it  by  impeaching  its  wholesomeness,  but  that 
is  a  hard  row  to  hoe  so  far  as  the  oil  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  wonder  now  whether  cotton  seed  will  make 
much  in  its  undertaking  as  a  flour  substitute. 
The  issue  is  to  be  made  on  the  claim  that  cotton 
seed  flour  is  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  five  times 
as  nutritive  as  wheat  flour.  Anybody  who  doubts 
Hie  scientific  fact  is  at  liberty  to  digest  the  com- 
parative tables  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  in 
each,  and  no  doubt  the  cotton  seed  trust  will  fur- 
nish plenty  of  it  for  trial.  Put  just  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  bakery  and  begins  to  masquerade  as 
bread,  the  pure  food  law  will  hit  it  again.  Poor 
cotton  seed:  it  has  a  hard  way  in  the  world! 

The  jubilee  of  the  University  of  California  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  first  half  century 
of  its  institutional  existence  was  elaborately  and 
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joyfully  carried  out  in  Berkeley  last  week.   It  was 
in  reality  the  celebration  of  the  establishment  of 
the  old  College  of  California,  which  merged  its 
existence  into  that  of  the  University  of  California 
and  enriched  its  progeny  with  the  site  on  the 
mesa  opposite  the  Golden  Gate,  which  is  often  pro- 
nounced the  finest  university  site  in  America. 
The  University  proper  was  born  in  1868  when  its 
organic  act  passed  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
and  there  will  therefore  be  another  jubilee  com- 
ing eight  years  hence.    Many  thousands  assem- 
bled at  the  various  exercises  last  week,  including 
Huongs  of  alumni — a  body  of  men  and  women 
which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred a  year,  for  thus  great  is  the  enrollment  of 
each  year's  graduates.    Probably  no  single  fact 
of  which  the  jubilee  took  account  was  more  widely 
satisfactory  to  the  people  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  as  the  growth  and  increasing  useful- 
ness of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   There  was  in  the  agricultural  building  a 
comprehensive  showing,  chiefly  by  photographic 
representation,  of  the  activities  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Experiment  Station  which  con- 
nect it  closely  with  the  State  at  large  and  the. 
chief  industry  of  California  people.    This  display 
was   carefully  studied   by  hundreds  of  people 
daily  and  was  commented  upon  as  a  revelation  of. 
the  breadth  and  definiteness  of  the  work  which  is 
now  being  pursued  by  the  staff  and  students  of 
the  college  with  the  generous  provision  of  funds 
which  the  State  and  Nation  are  making.  Another 
manifestation  of  public  interest  was  the  close  sym- 
pathy and  good  will  between  the  University  and 
all  connected  with  it  and  the  public  at  large.  It 
was  a  celebration  of  university  growth  and  pros- 
perity, but  it  was  a  celebration  quite  as  much  by 
those  who  Avere  joined  to  the  institution  only  by 
good  will  and  patriotic  interest.   The  half  century 
jubilee  was  in  this  line  a  manifestation  of  popular- 
strength  which  is  at  the  same  time  recognition 
and  ministration. 

Another  jubilee  which  was  rather  more  of  a 
family  matter  was  the  celebration  of  the  half- 
century  birthday  of  our  elder  brother,  the  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco.  This  world- 
beating  journal  in  the  mining  line  issued  a  jubilee 
number  of  large  size,  exceptional  typographical 
beauty  and  intrinsic  interest,  and  then  entertained 
its  staff  at  an  elegant  dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
of  which  about  fifty  devoted  and  loyal  principals 
and  employees  partook  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
It,  was  a  unique  and  significant  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  technical  journalism  on  this  coast,  for  of 
all  lines  of  mechanical  and  mineral  industry  on 
this  coast  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  is  the 
leading  promoter  and  the  best  exponent  through 
its  own  spirit,  wisdom  and  success. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Late  Applications  of  Nitrate. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  prune  trees  which 
blossomed  some  time  ago  and  the  prunes  are  al- 
ready set,  and  of  small  size.  Would  you  recom- 
mend me  to  use  an  application  of,  say  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  immediately, 
or  is  it  a  little  too  late  in  the  season  to  get  the 
desired  result  ?  If  this  quantity  is  not  correct, 
please  advise  me  whether  it  should  be  more  or 
less.  The  soil  is  clay,  such  as  usually  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Los  Gatos,  and  the  ranch 
consists  of  50  acres,  the  trees  being  well  filled, 
hence  the  small  size,  which  we'  want  to  improve. 
— E.  G.,  Campbell. 

It  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  use  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  well  distributed  now;  in 
tact,  you  could  safely  use  twice  as  much,  but  we 
doubt  it'  you  would  get  any  benefit  from  it  unless 
you  should  irrigate,  for  there  does  not  seem  to 


be  reason  as  late  as  this  to  expect  showers  that 
would  have  penetrating  powers  enough  to  carry 
the  nitrate  any  appreciable  distance  into  the  soil. 
Of  course,  it  could  be  plowed  or  cultivated  in  to  a 
considerable  depth,  but  that  would  probably  re- 
sult in  losing  moisture  by  deep  opening  or  turn- 
ing, which  would  be  greater  than  any  gain  which 
the  nitrate  produces,  if  it  were  to  become  avail- 
able. Our  judgment  would  be  then  that  it  is  too 
late  for  any  benefit  to  accrue  unless  the  land  can 
be  irrigated. 

Non-bearing  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  fruiting  stem  of  a 
strawberry  plant  production  taken  from  a  bed  of 
considerable  size  in  which  the  vines  are  rank, 
strong,  healthy  growers.  They  bloomed  several 
weeks  ago  but  do  not  mature  fruit,  none  of  it  be- 
ing farther  advanced  than  the  enclosed  sample. 
Can  you  inform  me  the  cause  of  its  failure  to 
produce? — Grower,  Colusa  county. 

The  fruiting  stem  has  lost  its  bloom  and  has 
only  vacant  calyxes.  As  the  plants  are  growing 
so  thriftily,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  suffering 
from  any  disease.  The  first  thought  would  be  that 
the  variety  which  you  planted,  although  strong 
growing,  was  not  good  in  fruiting.  But,  perhaps, 
you  already  know  that  the  variety  does  bear  well 
under  certain  conditions.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
failure  to  develop  fruit  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  plants  are  growing  too  strongly. 
Strawberry  plants  which  are  in  too  rich  soil  or 
are  pushed  forward  with  too  much  water  are  al- 
ways in  danger  of  excessive  vegetative  activity, 
which  results  in  strong  development  of  leaves  and 
failure  to  bear  fruit.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
trouble  is  one  of  culture  conditions  and  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to  experiment  by  using  less 
water  or  less  fertilizer  (if  you  have  been  fertiliz- 
ing) with  the  idea  of  inducing  the  plant  to  take 
on  more  moderate  growth,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  more  likely  to  be  productive.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  know  whether  the  variety 
which  you  planted  is  a  good  bearer  under  any 
conditions,  or  whether  it  is  imperfect  in  its  bloom, 
that  is,  lacking  the  staminate  element.  If  you 
can  send  specimens  of  the  blossom  just  as  it  is 
opening,  we  can  determine  that  point  for  you. 


Hardly  Time  to  Get  a  Crop. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  recently  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodland,  this 
State,  upon  which  I  contemplate  building  up  a 
dairy  and  hog  business;  but  as  there  is  not  now 
neither  alfalfa  or  other  forage  plants  growing  upon 
the  land  suitable  for  pasture  for  either  hogs  or 
cattle,  the  land  having  always  been  farmed  to 
grain,  I  write  for  advice  as  to  what,  if  anything, 
I  could  plant  upon  the  land  this  fall  which  would 
produce  pasturage  for  a  small  amount  of  stock 
this  winter,  and  until  I  can  get  the  land  under  ir- 
rigation and  seeded  to  alfalfa. — Subscriber,  Oak- 
land. 

If  you  want  quick  fall  and  winter  growth  for 
pasturage  or  soiling  nothing  is  better  probably 
than  oats  and  vetches  sown  together  as  soon  as 
you  yet  rain  enough  to  plow,  but  it  would  be  a 
question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  work  for 
that  because  you  ought  to  get  your  land  ready  for 
February  sowing  of  alfalfa  and  that  will  keep  the 
land  busy  after  the  rain  gets  it  into  working  con- 
dition. 

Growing  Strawberry  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  planted  a  patch  of  straw- 
berries this  spring,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  off  runners  and  not  let  them  take 
root;  that  is,  just  a  few  to  make  it  profitable. — ; 
J.  H.  B.,  Modesto. 

In  planting  strawberries  in  matted  rows,  it  is 
usual  to  allow  a  few  runners  to  take  root  and  thus 
fill  the  row.  It  is  the  judgment  of  plant  growers 
that  plants  for  sale  should  not  be  produced  in 
this  way,  but  should  be  grown  from  plants  spe- 


cially kept  for  that  purpose,  as  stated  by  Mr.  (i. 
H.  Hopkins  in  his  article  on  strawberries  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  19  last. 

Peas  on  Valley  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
where  I  can  get  a  kind  of  field  or  cow  pea  that 
can  be  grown  on  land  that  has  some  alkali  in  it. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  through  the  Monte  Vista 
county  in  Colorado,  and  while  there  saw  a  kind  of 
pea  raised  there  on  alkali  ground.  They  plant  or 
sow  them  with  barley,  drill  them  every  other  row. 
The  pea  vines  run  up  to  the  height  of  about  4  or 
5  feet,  the  barley  holds  the  peas  up,  and  together 
they  make  splendid  sheep  and  hog  feed.  They 
told  me  there  that  when  the  peas  and  barley  are 
up  to  about  5  or  (i  inches  they  go  through  it  with 
a  weeder  and  break  the  crust,  then  they  grow 
and  do  well. — I.  ('.  M.,  Fresno. 

We  have  no  particular  information  as  to  the 
success  of  different  kinds  of  peas  on  alkali.  Suc- 
cess with  peas,  as  with  other  plai  7  s,  would  de- 
pend entirely  upon  how  much  alkali  there  was  in 
the  particular  piece  of  land.  The  pea  which  is 
most  popular  in  Colorado  is  not  a  cow  pea,  but  a 
Mexican  pea,  concerning  which  you  can  get  spe- 
cific information  by  writing  to  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  It 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  try  common  peas 
and  cow  peas  to  see  what  you  could  accomplish 
with  them.  The  cow  pea  will  make  a  better  sum- 
mer growth  than  the  common  field  pea  if  there  is 
moisture  enough  in  the  soil,  because  it  does  not 
suffer  from  high  heat.  The  field  pea  is  generally 
a  rather  poor  thing  in  the  interior  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  cummer  heat,  but  it  will  make 
a  good  winter  growth,  and  it  would  be  chiefly  in 
the  winter  that  you  would  grow  oats  or  barley 
for  them  to  climb  upon. 

Almond  on  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  graft  the  almond  on  the 
peach,  and  is  it  a  success?  Kindly  give  me  the 
facts  in  the  matter.  I  have  a  large  number  of 
peaches  in  an  ideal  spot  for  almonds,  with  no  frost 
to  mention,  and  the  peaches  are  young  and  ready 
for  grafting.  The  soil  also  is  a  warm  creek  bot- 
tom. No  time  will  be  lost  in  grafting,  as  I  under- 
stand the  almond  bears  at  a  fairly  young  age. — 
L.  S.  W.,  Vacaville. 

The  almond  will  take  all  right  when  budded  or 
grafted  on  the  peach,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  grafts  in  old  peach  hark.'  unless  one 
makes  a  side  graft  with  a  saw.  using  a  wax  hand 
and  waxing  thoroughly.  As  your  trees  are  young, 
it  would  probably  be  easy  to  get  Ibis  year's  wood 
low  down,  into  which  you  can  put  almond  buds. 
This  would  be  much  easier  and  result  in  a  Larger 
percentage  of  success.  If  you  have  mature 
almond  buds,  you  can  put  them  in  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  them  sufficiently  developed,  and  this  will 
be  promoted  by  pinching  the  ends  of  the  growing 
stems  now.  The  buds  will  probably  be  developed 
enough  to  use  next  month,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  seen  to  have  taken,  can  be  forced  into  growth 
by  cutting  back  part  of  the  branch.  In  this  way 
you  can  get  a  pretty  good  start  of  almond  growth 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  cuxrenl  summer. 

Pruning  Japanese  Plums. 

To  the  Kditor.-  Last  winter  my  man  pruned  the 
tops  and  thinned  the  branches  of  my  two-year-old 
Wickson  plum  trees.  1  have  been  informed  by  a 
Japanese,  15  years  in  California;  that  the  tops 
should  not  be  cut  off,  because  doing  it  would  kill 
the  trees— dying  the  second  year  after  cutting  off 
the  tops.  If  this  is  true  I  will  lose  my  live  acres. 
What  do  you  know  about  it? — R.  E.,  Selma. 

As  for  the  Wickson  plum  trees  being  killed  by 
cutting  back  the  tops,  your  Japanese  man  is  mis- 
taken. The  only  way  to  get  a  tree  of  proper  com- 
pact form  is  to  cut  back  as  may  be  desired,  and  it 
will  no  more  kill  a  Japanese  plum  tree  than  it 
will  kill  a  peach  or  other  trees  which  we  regularly 
cut  back  in  our  California  practice. 
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Horticulture. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  WILD  WALNUTS. 


California  has  no  monopoly  of  experiments  with 
various  wild  walnuts  to  determine  their  relative 
value  as  stocks  for  English  walnut  varieties.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  note  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia furnishes  the  surest  ion  and  the  material 
to  distant  propagators.  Such  is  the  ease  with  the 
work  of  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia,  hut  well  known  on  this  eoast  as 
formerly  (J.  S.  Pomnlogist,  and  as  superintendent 
of  fruit  exhibits  at  some  of  the  great  expositions 
in  the  West.  Prof.  Van  Deman  gives  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  an  outline  of  his  experience.  What 
he  says  of  the  range  of  the  English  walnut  in  the 
United  States  is  interesting,  though  we  apprehend, 
from  the  restrictions  which  limit  production  un- 
der the  more  favorable  conditions  on  this  coast, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  expectations  for 
the  northeastern  and  southern  regions  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  realized.  That,  however,  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  research  for  late  blooming  va- 
rieties and  the  local  trial  of  them.  Prof.  Van  De- 
man writes  as  follows : 

Limitations  of  the  Walnut.-  Since  the  early  set- 
tlement of  North  America  there  have  been  many 
efforts  made  to  grow  the  cultivated  walnut  of 
Europe,  which  by  our  people  is  called  English,  but 
is  more  properly  the  Persian  or  Royal  walnut.  It 
is  known  scientifically  as  Juglans  regia,  It  has 
been  grown  in  the  old  world  for  many  centuries 
because  of  its  thin-shelled  and  richly  flavored 
nuts,  but  in  America  it  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful except  in  parts  of  California.  The  reasons  for 
this  lack  of  success  have  been  three:  the  tender- 
ness of  many  of  the  strains  or  types  tried,  the  lach 
of  proper  pollination,  and  injury  to  Sowers  by 
spring  frosts.  The  second  cause  is  far  the  most 
common,  because  the  flowers  of  the  two  sexes,  al- 
though on  the  same  branches,  do  not  always  come 
into  the  proper  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the 
trees  are  very  often  solitary,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pollen  from  other  trees  blooming  at 
the  right  time  to  furnish  the  needed  pollen.  Self- 
fertile  walnut  trees  bear  as  regularly  as  those  of 
any  other  kind,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of 
the  species  under  consideration  that  are  self-fer- 
tile. Late  blooming  is  another  matter  of  much 
importance,  for  spring  frosts  are  apt  to  occur  be- 
fore the  pollination  has  been  perfected,  and  some- 
times before  it  is  begun.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  those  who  plaid  walnut  trees  know 
of  their  character  in  all  these  respects. 

More  Promising  in  the  Far  East  and  South. —  It 

is  very  doubtful  if  varieties  of  sufficient  hardi- 
ness will  be  found  to  endure  the  sudden  climatic 
changes  and  the  low  temperatures  that  occur  in 
the  upper  .Mississippi  Valley,  from  northern  Ken- 
tucky and  Kansas  to  Canada.  There  are.  how- 
ever, Persian  walnut  trees  that  have  grown  up  as 
seedlings  in  several  of  the  Northeastern  States 
that  have  so  far  been  entirely  hardy.  There  are 
several  such  trees  in  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  and  they  bear  nuts  abundantly 
that  are  of  good  size  and  quality,  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  those  of  California  or  the  imported 
nuts.  Small  orchards  of  seedlings  from  these 
trees  have  been  planted  and  many  trees  arc  sold 
to  be  planted  generally.  Hut  seedlings  are  usually 
so  variable  that  it  is  doubtful  if  these  seedling 
walnut  trees  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  parent 
trees,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be.  I 
believe  that  walnut  culture  will  become  a  success 
in  all  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast. — On  the  Pacific  (Cast  the 
planting  of  seedling  walnut  trees  has  been  the 
common  practice,  as  has  been  done  in  Europe  for 
centuries,  but  there  are  some  growers  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  this  plan  and  are  planting  grafted 
or  budded  trees.  The  great  trouble  has  been  to 
get  them.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon  I 
visited  an  orchard  of  110  acres  of  seedlings  that 
were  growing  very  well,  but  the  owner  was  then 
wishing  they  were  grafted  trees  of  a  variety  of 
definitely  known  good  qualities.  And  it  is  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  very  serious  consideration  by  those 
who  are  planting  walnut  orchards  in  all  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  region,  even  as  far  north  as  Hritish 
Columbia,  whether  or  not  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed with  the  results  of  their  plantings  of  se"d- 
ling  walnut  trees.  One  firm  in  Oregon  has  planted 
tons  of  nuts  from  an  orchard  in  California  of  the 


Pranquette  variety  or  strain,  and  sold  the  seed- 
lings all  over  the  Northwest.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  Mayette  type  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Persian  walnuts  in  hardiness,  productiveness  and 
late  blooming  of  the  tree,  and  also  in  character  of 
nut.  Judging  by  specimens  I  have  examined  of 
many  varieties,  this  seems  to  be  true  id'  the  nuts. 

Stocks  for  the  Walnut. —The  matter  of  stocks 
upon  which  to  propagate  the  cultivated  walnuts  is 
one  that   has   been   seriously  considered  and  in 

some  measure  experimented  with  for  many  years 
past.  They  do  not  generally  flourish  so  well  upon 
the  roots  of  their  own  species  as  they  do  on  those 
of  some  of  the  several  American  species,  and  pos- 
sibly upon  all  of  them.  There  are  four  species  of 
native  walnuts.  Juglans  nigra.  -I.  einerea.  .1.  rupes- 
tris  and  .1.  Californica.  The  latter  two  a  few  bot- 
anists have  thought  identical,  and  certainly  their 
wood,  bark,  leaves,  habit  of  growth  and  nuts  are 
much  alike.  The  form  which  is  called  Hupestris 
is  the  only  species  of  Juglans  native  in  western 
Texas.  New  .Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  it  is  found 
in  western  Oklahoma.  The  nuts  are  very  small, 
round  and  almost  smooth.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  light  in  color  and  the  leaves  like  those  of  the 
ordinary  Black  walnut.  -I.  nigra.  I  planted  a 
bushel  of  nuts  of  this  species  in  the  nursery  at  the 
pecan  orchard  in  Louisiana,  where  I  am  growing 
nut  trees,  and  they  made  seedlings  that  more  than 
trebled  in  size  those  of  .1.  nigra;  some  of  them 
being  over  four  feet  high  the  first  year.  Their 
root  system  is  the  best  of  any  species  of  tlx'  wal- 
nut genus  that  I  have  ever  grown.    Seedlings  of 

.1.  Californica  were  not  half  so  large,  but  their 
roots  were  well  branched.  Nuts  of  J.  cinera,  the 
""white"  walnut  or  "butternut"  of  the  Central 
and  Northern  States  failed  to  grow,  but  I  have 
seen  many  seedlings  of  it  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
not  larger  than  rhose  of  .1.  nigra.  The  same  is 
true  of  -I.  Seiboldiana  and  .1.  eordiformis,  the  Jap- 
anese walnuts,  of  which  1  have  seedlings.  I  have 
never  made  any  trials  of  grafting  scions  of  the 
cultivated  walnuts  on  either  of  the  Japanese 
species  or  on  our  own  .1.  cinera.  and  do  not  know 
whether  or  nol  it  can  be  done  successfully ;  but 
I  think  it  might  be  done.  I  will  try  it.  II'  the 
hardy  northern  varieties  of  -I.  regia  can  be  made 
to  grow  on  roots  of  J.  einerea.  then  a  great  step 
will  have  been  made  towards  successful  walnut 
culture  in  the  colder  parts  of  America:  for  this 
native  species  is  hardy  where  the  mercury  drops 
to  40  and  more  below  zero,  and  it  is  a  very  healthy 
and  Vigorous  tree,  well  suited  for  a  stock.  Its 
wood  being  of  the  same  color  and  texture  as  that 
of  J.  regia.  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  their 
congeniality. 

Grafting  the  Walnut.  In  my  own  experiments 
in  walnut  grafting,  which  have  been  made  with 
many  doubts  and  misgivings,  success  has  been  far 
beyond  my  expectations.  It  has  been  my  endeavor 
to  produce  grafted  trees  id'  several  varieties  of 
the  best  cultivated  walnuts  known.  Getting  the 
wood  for  grafting  has  been  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult parts  of  the  effort,  but  this  was  partly  over- 
come last  year,  and  now  I  am  growing  our  own 
wood.  I  got  scions  of  the  San  Jose,  which  is  the 
best  variety  on  the  Mayette  strain,  and  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  the  best  of  all  walnuts,  and  they 
nearly  all  grew.  The  greater  part  were  set  on 
Etupestris  roots,  and  some  were  on  Nigra  and  Cali- 
fornica. but  all  made  splendid  trees.  They  are 
sound  to  the  topmost  buds,  and  we  have  had  the 
coldest  winter  in  many  years.  The  grafting  was 
done  at  the  collar  by  the  splice  or  tongue  method, 
mostly,  and  some  by  the  ordinary  cleft  method, 
and  with  equal  success.  The  grafts  were  tied  with 
thread,  but  nut  waxed.  The  earth  was  banked  to 
the  to])  of  every  scion.  Over  80%  of  the  scions 
lived  that  were  set.  This  year  we  began  to  graft 
February  lb.  and  will  continue  up  to  the  time  the 
new  growth  is  several  inches  long  on  the  stocks. 
The  scions  must  be  kept  perfectly  dormant.  Last 
year  our  grafting  was  done  about  when  the  buds 
began  to  swell  on  the  stocks.  I  intend  to  try 
"chip"  budding  OH  some  of  the  stocks  about  that 
time.  This  is  the  best  method  lor  spring  budding. 
Dormant  buds  on  wood  that  is  two  or  more  years 
old  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  those  on  one-year- 
old  wood.  This  will  apply  to  any  trees  thai  an' 
difficult  to  propagate  by  grafting  or  budding. 


THE  LE  CONTE  AND  THE  BLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  week's  Riuai.  Press  about  blight- 
proof  trees,  would  say  that  the  idea  advanced 


that  the  Le  Conte  could  be  considered  one  of  this 
kind,  in  those  States  where  grown  most  exten- 
sively, is  decidedly  erroneous.  Down  South  it 
blights  so  rapidly  that  no  amount  of  pruning  will 
save  an  orchard.  The  Chinese  sand  pear,  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  be  seen  flourishing  as  usual  iu 
adjacent  fields. 

(i.  C.  A.MKS. 

San  Francisco. 


THAT  APPLE-BOX  LEGISLATION. 


The  Northwest  Horticulturist  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  announces  that  the  Lafean  apple-box  bill 
is  dead  before  Congress,  and  preaches  its  funeral 
sermon,  with  a  moral  lesson,  as  follows: 

"Referring  to  the  work  of  defeating  the  Lafean 
bill,  the  Eastern  merchants  and  fruit  growers  re- 
alize more  than  ever  before  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  fruit  growers  "f  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  bill  required  170  cubic  inches  more 
than  the  box  in  use  in  this  section  contained.  Our 
box.  measuring  2170  cubic  inches,  contains  four 
pecks  when  fhe  fruit  is  carefully  graded  and 
properly  packed,  but  not  otherwise. 

"The  plan  to  standardize  measurements  of  the 
fruit  packages  and  the  grades  of  the  fruit  is 
proper,  and  measures  are  sure  to  be  enacted 
sooner  or  Later.  The  Northwest  apple  growers 
should  take  a  leading  part  for  a  satisfactory  act. 
At  first  the  law  might  give  wide  latitude  to  serve 
the  best  for  all  concerned.  For  instance,  if  a  na- 
tional law  is  enacted  providing  that  the  apple 
box  shall  contain  not  less  than  2170  cubic  inches, 
the  fruit  offered  for  sale  in  such  package  to  be 
graded  and  packed  according  to  certain  stand- 
ards, then  the  shape  id'  the  box  might  be  left  to 
the  State,  district  or  locality  shipping  the  fruit. 
Also  if  certain  fruit  districts  prefer  to  offer  a 
larger  box  while  devoting  less  care  to  the  grading 
and  packing,  that  would  be  their  privilege  with- 
out becoming  criminal  action.  The  packers  who 
are  painstaking  in  the  highest  degree  and  using 
the  minimum  legalized  box  would  command  best 
prices,  with  the  least  freight  bills,  while  giving 
tin'  required  or  lawful  measure." 


Viticulture. 


SWISS  AND  ITALIANS. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  read  the  article  on  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  word  Swiss  implies.  According  to  Mr.  Sbar- 
boro's  statement  the  colony  consists  entirely  of 
Italians.  Now  Italian-Swiss  are  not  Italians  at  all. 
but  Swiss  people,  and  Switzerland  is  just  as  in- 
dependent a  nation  as  Italy. 

Another  statement  of  Mr.  Sbarboro  merits  cor- 
rection. He  says.  "California  is  one-third  as 
large  as  Italy."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Italy 
contains  about  110,000  square  miles  and  Cali- 
fornia 158,000,  so  California  is  one  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  Italy. 

John  Staiiki.i. 

Kelsey  ville. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Sbarboro. 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  the  criticism  of 
Mr.  John  St  a  hid  i  of  Kelsey  ville.  who  "•would  like 
to  know  what  the  word  Swiss  implies"  in  my  ar- 
ticle published  in  your  esteemed  paper  of  April 
30th,  I  have  to  slate  that  when  I  organized  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony  1  gave  it  that  name  for  the 
reason  that  both  Italians  and  Swiss  understand 
grape  growing  and  wine  making,  and  are  patrons 
of  that  healthy  beverage,  wine,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  very  few  persons  from  Italy  or 
Switzerland  are  ever  seen  intoxicated. 

Second,  in  1SS1,  when  I  had  been  manager  for 
many  years  of  five  truly  honest  building  and  loan 
associations,  which,  when  honestly  managed  are 
unquestionably  the  best  financial  institutions  ever 
invented  by  man.  1  had  among  my  members  sev- 
eral Italian  and  Swiss  stockholders,  who  were  al- 
ways prompt  in  the  payment  of  their  monthly 
dues,  and  it  was  out  of  respect  to  the  people  of 
those  two  nations  that  I  named  the  Colony 
"Italian-Swiss."  People  from  Switzerland  were 
also  given  employment  at  the  Colony,  and  one  of 
our  superintendents,  a  Swiss,  started  work  at  the 
colony  as  a  messenger  boy  and  worked  himself 

up  to  become  superintendent,  which  office  he  oc- 
cupied several  years,  was  married  at  the  Colony, 
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nnd  raised  two  bright  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
girl,  is  attending  the  high  school  at  Santa  Rosa, 
and  the  boy  already  has  a  remunerative  position. 

In  reference  to  the  area  of  California,  I  have  to 
say  that  where  the  article  reads  "California  is 
one-third  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Italy,"  it 
should  have  read  "California  is  one-third  larger 
than  the  kingdom  of  Italy."  This  was  a  mistake 
of  the  typewriter  or  the  printer. 

A.  Sbarboro. 

San  Francisco. 


CAUSES  OF  VINE  FAILURE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  some  leaves  from 
some  old  muscat  vines  on  my  place  which  seem 
to  be  failing.  The  leaves  are  turning  brown, 
especially  around  the  edges,  and  dying.  Is  there 
any  disease  which  can  be  stopped  by  spraying  or 
other  treatment? — W.  J.,  Oleander. 

Comments  by  Prof.  Bioletti. 

The  leaves  show  a  shriveling  and  dying  of  the 
tissue,  principally  near  the  edges  and  between  the 
veins.  This  is  a  very  common  trouble  and  one 
which  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  It 
shows  that  the  leaf  is  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  sap  and  usually  appears  with  the  first  hot 
weather  of  early  summer,  though  it  may  appear 
later,  or  in  severe  eases,  earlier.  The  principal 
causes  of  the  trouble  are,  injury  to  the  roots  or 
stem  of  the  vine.  The  roots  may  be  injured  by 
alkali,  too  much  water,  or  root  insects.  The  stem 
may  be  injured  by  plow  wounds  or  wood  rot 
fungi.  The  same  symptoms  appear  sometimes 
when  there  is  no  apparent  injury  to  any  part  of 
the  vine.  In  this  ease  it  may  be  due  to  some  in- 
jury to  the  leaves  of  the  vine  the  year  previous. 
If  the  leaves  are  injured  by  defoliation  insects  or 
if  the  vine  suffers  from  lack  of  water  in  the 
autumn  it  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  stem  and 
roots  with  the  proper  material  which  it  needs  for 
the  growth  of  the  vine  the  following  spring.  In 
this  ease  the  spring  growth  will  be  small  and 
weak  and  many  of  the  leaves  may  dry  up  with 
the  first  hot  weather.  Whether  certain  of  these 
causes  have  been  at  work  in  your  vineyard  you 
will  be  better  able  to  say  than  I  am.  The  leaves 
show  some  injury  from  vine  hopper.  If  your 
vines  were  badly  attacked  by  vine  hoppers  last 
year  this  would  account  for  the  trouble. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Monrovia 
I  was  shown  this  week  what  has  been  done  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  tropical  fruit  trees  into 
California.  I  saw  very  many  different  kinds  of 
nut  and  fruit  trees  from  all  part  of  the  world, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  Brazilian 
cherry,  Chinese  nut  trees,  rose  apples;  mangoes, 
tapioca  plants,  Japanese  currants,  sausage  trees 
from  the  East  Indies,  which  produce  a  fruit  the 
exact  shape  of  a  sausage,  butter  trees  from  Africa, 
sugar  apples,  African  and  Australian  chestnuts, 
the  elephant  apple  from  the  East  Indies,  the  can- 
non ball  tree  from  South  America,  the  feijoa 
from  Uraguay  and  the  avacado,  or  alligator  pear 
from  Mexico. 

It  was  in  the  two  latter  species  that  I  was  most 
interested  and  while  we  have  all  heard  more  or 
less  of  the  alligator  pear.  I  myself,  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  the  feijoa  (pronounced  feehoya). 
The  tree  which  I  saw,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
very  few  in  California,  was  on  the  private  grounds 
of  Mr.  Hehre,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  now  ten 
years  old.  This  is  the  blossoming  and  not  the 
fruiting  time  so  I  had  to  take  the  owner's  word 
for  the  value  of  the  fruit,  but  I  can  say  that  he  is 
very  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  eating  qual- 
ity, stating  that  the  flavor  is  a  mixture  of  rasp- 
berry, banana,  pineapple  and  muskmelon,  besides 
having  a  peculiar  flavor  all  its  own.  The  fruit 
grows  to  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg,  has  a 
thin  skin  and  is  eaten  with  a  spoon  like  a  melon. 

Mr.  Hehre  says  that  the  trees  hear  very  pro- 
lifically  after  a  blooming  period  of  over  three 
months,  the  fruiting  period  extending  from  ( ><•- 
toiler  to  December.    The  blossom  is  very  peculiar 


in  appearance  but  the  most  peculiar  thing  about 
it  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the  petals  are  edible  and 
taste  like  high-grade  candy,  and  on  the  whole,  I 
think,  it  might  possibly  be  a  winner  for  the  man 
who  would  undertake  to  raise  this  fruit  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  if  the  plants  could  be  obtained.  This 
tree  fruits  at  about  the  same  age  as  an  orange 
tree,  and  the  ten  year  old  tree  which  I  saw  stands 
about  ten  feet  high  and  has  a  spread  of  from  four 
to  five  feet. 


Mr.  Chapman  made  the  remark  during  our  in- 
spection of  these  plants  that  he  liked  a  man  with 
an  honest  hobby  and  it  was  indeed  beautiful  to  see 
the  affectionate  interest  this  old  German  basket- 
maker  had  in  his  innumerable  plaids,  calling  them 
all  by  their  thousand  and  one  botanical  names 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  I  confess  that 
these  Sunday  names  bother  me  and  I  always  want 
to  know  what  the  common  name  is  so  that  I  can 
have  some  idea  of  what  I  am  looking  at.  If  I  was 
introduced  to  an  orange  disguised  as  a  citrus 
aurantium  I  am  sure  I  would  not  recognize  in  it 
an  old  familiar  friend,  and  citrus  aurantium  no- 
bilis  sounds  big,  until  you  know  it  applies  to  the 
little  tangerine,  and  persea  gratissima  is  certainly 
a  dressed  up  name  for  the  avocado  or  alligator 
pear. 


I  have  heard  something  of  late  about  the  so- 
called  alligator  pear  and  have  seen  them  in  the 
high-grade  fruit  store  windows  of  the  city  marked 
with  a  price  of  50c,  which  immediately  put  them 
in  the  nabob  class  with  me.  I  learned  that  they 
came  from  Mexico  but  now  find  there  are  a  few 
bearing  trees  in  California.  Mr.  Chapman,  afore- 
mentioned, Mr.  A.  B.  Wollaber,  of  the  local 
weather  bureau  office,  and  myself,  were  this  week 
driven  by  our  chaffeur  to  Duarte  where  we  saw 
the  famous  Chappellow  avocado  tree,  the  largest 
in  the  country,  standing  40  feet  high  with  a 
spread  of  50  feet  or  more,  and  the  trunk  measur- 
ing <>2  inches  in  circumference  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  Mr.  William  Chappelow  told  us  that  he 
obtained  four  seeds,  which  originally  came  from 
Monterey,  Mexico,  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  in  1893.  But  one  of  these 
seeds  produced  and  the  tree  began  to  fruit  in  six 
years,  and  has  produced  varying  crops  every  year 
since,  netting  the  owner  as  high  as  $200  in  one 
year,  and  he  has  received  an  average  of  over  .+100 
a  year  from  this  tree  during  the  past  seven  years. 
In  1905  there  were  1200  fruits,  which  netted  him, 
outside  of  returns  from  seed  and  scions,  $120.  In 
l!)0(i  he  had  512  pears  which  sold  for  25c.  apiece, 
in  1907,  520  at  20c.  each,  and  in  1908,  1077  at  15c. 

Mr.  Chappelow  describes  the  fruit,  which  ma- 
tures the  latter  part  of  August,  as  of  a  bottle- 
necked  or  pryiform  shape,  size  varying  from  that 
of  a  Bartlett  pear  to  one  that  will  weigh  three 
pounds,  stating  that  his  tree  produced  the  smaller 
variety  and  that  it  was  more  palatable  than  the 
larger  kind:  in  color  a  dark,  (lull  purple,  almost 
black,  skin  very  thin;  flesh,  greenish  yellow,  and 
of  a  very  buttery  consistency,  with  a  pleasant 
flavor. 

A  writer  says  that  in  first  trying  to  eat  the  fruit 
one  may  pronounce  it  the  flavor  of  a  poor  pear  or 
a  good  pumpkin,  and  that  the  liking  for  it  is  an 
acquired  taste.  It  is  said,  however,  that  but  few 
persons  living  in  countries  where  the  avocado  is 
raised  fail  to  acquire  a  taste  for  this  salad  fruit, 
for  it  seems  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  vege- 
table than  a  fruit,  containing  as  it  does  a  large 
percentage  of  oil  and  it  is  usually  eaten  with  salt, 
pepper  and  vinegar. 

While  the  avocado  is  a  native  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, being  found  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  in  the  islands  off  the  coast,  includ- 
ing Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  tree  seems  to  stand 
at  least  as  much  cold  as  an  orange  tree  and  since 
the  first  year -of  planting  Mr.  Chappelow  states 
that  the  foliage  has  never  been  touched  by  the 
frost.  The  first  year  a  cold  snap,  which  brought 
the  thermometer  down  to  24  degrees  above  zero, 
stripped  the  tiny  plant  of  all  its  leaves  and  set  it 
back  for  a  time,  but  it  recovered  the  following 
spring,  and  developed  into  a  healthy  tree,  seem- 
ing to  prove  that  the  fruit  could  be  successfully 
raised  in  California  on  a  commercial  scale. 


Mr.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  in  his  bulletin  No.  (il  on  the  "Avocado 
in  Florida,"  states  thai  the  propagation  in  that 
State  has  been  undertaken  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner and  on  an  extensive  scale,    lie  further  says 


that  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  seedlings  do 
not  come  to  seed  and  that  propagation  by  bud- 
ding is  possible  and  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  growing  this  fruit  and  he  also  asserts 
that  he  himself  has  grown  a  seedless  variety.  In 
the  common  varieties  there  is  always  one  seed, 
varying  in  size.  In  the  Chappelow,  the  origina- 
tor tells  me  that  the  seed  is  about  the  size  of  a 
horse  chestnut,  and  he  states  that  in  the  larger 
varieties  the  seed  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit  than  in  his  species. 

Regarding  the  starting  of  an  orchard  Mr.  Rolfs 
has  the  following  to  say:  "The  general  method 
of  securing  an  orchard  of  avocados  in  Florida  is 
to  germinate  seeds  in  a  quart,  or  two  quart  tin 
can,  and  after  the  seedling  has  attained  the  height 
of  a  foot  or  two  the  can  with  its  contents  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  field  where  the  tree  is  to  grow.  A 
still  more  primitive  way  of  starting  an  orchard 
is  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  soil  where  the  tree  is 
to  stand.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  starting 
an  orchard  either  way,  since  the  seeds  have  great 
vitality.  If  it  does  not  happen  to  become  infected 
with  some  germs  of  decay  the  seed  may  live  in 
the  soil  for  an  entire  year  awaiting  a  favorable 
time  for  germination.  '  The  unusual  amount  of 
nourishment  stored  up  in  the  seed  enables  the 
seedling  to  make  repeated  starts  after  being 
dried  off.  It  is  capable  of  renewing  roots  several 
times  as  well  as  tops. 

"This  method  of  starting  an  orchard  is  quite 
certain  and  inexpensive.  When  trees  an'  one  or 
two  years  old  they  may  be  budded  to  any  de- 
sired variety.  While  this  is  better  than  to  await 
the  uncertain  results  and  certain  disappointment 
from  a  seedling  orchard,  yet  top  work  is  expensive 
and  if  budded  trees  of  known  variety  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  good  nursery  they  will  be  found 
cheaper  in  the  end  and  much  more  satisfactory." 


So  far  as  known  no  budded  trees  in  California 
have  yet  reached  the  age  of  bearing,  but  several 
nurseries  now  have  them  in  shape  for  setting  out. 
It  is  said  that  budding  dwarfs  the  tree  and  this 
should  be  a  great  advantage,  for  more  trees  could 
be  planted  to  the  acre  and  the  fruit  could  be  got- 
ten at  much  more  readily.  As  it  now  is,  Mr. 
Chappelow  tells  me  that  he  sends  a  man  up  his 
tree  to  shake  the  fruit  to  the  ground  and  Ave 
know  that  such  treatment  does  not  improve  the 
keeping  quality;  in  fact,  Mr.  Rolfs  says  that  in 
gathering  them  the  stem  should  be  cut  as  with 
an  orange,  and  certainly  when  the  fruit  is  shaken 
off  the  stem  is  lost  entirely.  I  had  forgotten  to 
say  that  Mr.  Chappelow's  entire  crop  is  taken 
each  year  by  a  Los  Angeles  physician. 

In  none  of  the  books  on  the  avocado  which  I 
now  have  before  me  can  I  find  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  tree  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  I  have  heard  it  denied  by  some 
that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Chappelow  mentioned  the  matter  at 
all.  Mr.  Hehre  states  that  it  is  possible,  but  very 
difficult,  yet  I  know  that  a  Japanese  nurseryman 
in  Los  Angeles  has  propagated  several  thrifty 
trees  from  cuttings,  and  what  he  can  do  others  can 
do,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  the 
most  desirable  way  for  anyone  who  desired  either 
one  tree  for  his  home  place  or  many  for  a  com- 
mercial orchard. 

Young  trees  up  to  three  years  old  should  have 
some  protection  during  the  cold  months,  but  it  is 
said  that  great  care  must  be  used  in  not  covering 
them  too  closely.  The  same  protection  given 
young  orange  and  lemon  trees  would  answer. 
They  need  lots  of  water  at  all  times  and  the  older 
they  grow  the  more  they  want. 

So  far  the  markets  are  limited  hut  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  introduction  and  with 
an  increased  supply  will  come  cheaper  prices  so 
that  the  masses  can  buy  them,  which  is  not  now 
the  case.  .Mr.  Roll's  states  that  there  is  at  this 
time  one  hindrance  to  the  universal  introduction 
of  the  avocado,  and  that  is  that  all  varieties,  some 
inferior  and  others  worthless,  perhaps,  from  the 
same  orchard  and  packed  in  the  same  box,  are 
now  sold  as  the  same  fruit.  With  some  superior 
variety  a  grower  could  in  time  make  a  market  for 
himself  that  would  prove  to  be  very  profitable. 
There  are  at  least  two  Government  publications 
relating  to  the  acoeado,  one  mentioned  iii  this 
article  previously,  and  the  other  Bulletin  No.  77 

of  1  he  Bureau  of  Plant  [ndusf  ry,  is  cut  it  led  :  "The 

A.VOCado,  a  Salad  Fruit  from  the  Tropicp." 

.Mr.  Chapman  has  my  thanks  for  a  very  interest- 
ing day. 
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Culture. — The  preparation  of  land  for  watermelons  is 
like  that  for  sugar  beets,  already  described.  In  regions  of 
heavy  rainfall  the  fall  plowing  should  be  done  with  enough 
dead  furrows  to  remove  surplus  water  so  that  the  spring 
plowing  may  not  be  delayed  by  wetness.  Two  spring 
plowings  and  pulverizations  are  desirable  on  the  heavier 
soils. 

The  land  is  laid  off  with  a  marker  in  six  or  eight  feet 
squares,  and  planted,  after  danger  from  frost  is  over  and 
the  ground  is  warm,  with  10  or  12  seeds  in  a  plaee  to  cover 
accidents  and  insects.  These  are  reduced  at  the  first  hoe- 
ing to  one  or  two  plants  in  a  place.  The  cultivator  should 
be  used  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  crusting  of  the  soil, 
and  cultivation  should  be  kept  up  until  it  interferes  too 
much  with  the  growth  of  the  vines.  During  the  first  two 
mouths  of  their  growth  the  cultivator  is  almost  constantly 
running  in  the  melon  fields. 

Time  of  planting  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  frost 
record  of  the  locality.  To  get  the  earliest  melons,  grow- 
ers often  take  the  chance  of  replanting  by  planting  in 
March  if  it  is  an  early  spring  and  the  soil  is  in  good  con- 
dition. In  light  interior  soils  the  most  of  the  planting  is 
done  in  April,  and  in  frosty  situations  early  in  May.  For 
succession,  planting  can  proceed  on  moist  or  irrigated  land 
until  July,  and  in  frostless  locations  July  planting  will 
give  ripe  melons  as  late  as  New  Year's. 

Harvesting. — When  early  sowings  succeed,  melons  can 
be  had  in  June  in  the  interior,  but  the  weight  of  the  crop 
comes  in  July  or  August.  An  average  yield  in  field  cul- 
ture is  one  carload,  or  one  hundred  dozen  melons  to  the 
acre.  Sizes  run  from  a  common  merchantable  size  of  20 
pounds  up  to  a  monster  of  131%  pounds,  grown  in  Los 
Angeles  county  many  years  ago.  Melons  of  90  to  100 
pounds  have  been  reported  from  all  regions  which  make 
any  pretentions  to  greatness  in  this  line. 

Varieties. — Everything  offered  by  seedsmen  in  the  form 
of  an  improved  watermelon  is  quickly  put  into  California 
soil.  The  result  is  that  in  the  State  as  a  whole  very  many 
varieties  are  grown,  probably  as  many  as  of  any  single 
garden  plant.  Still  a  few  varieties  are  easily  leading  in 
popularity.  The  most  famous  variety  in  the  central  part 
for  the  last  rpiarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  "Lodi,"  a 
variety  believed  to  be  of  local  origin,  taking  its  name  from 
the  locality  where  largely  grown,  in  San  Joaquin  county, 
hut  the  Lodi  is  now  yielding  even  in  its  own  region  to 
other  varieties,  and  its  decadence  is  probably  in  part  due 
to  lack  of  proper  selection  in  seed  sowing  on  the  part  of 
the  growers,  and  the  superiority  of  newer  sorts. 

Florida  Favorite:  large,  oblong,  deep  green,  mottled; 
good  flavor  and  a  good  early  variety  and  a  good  shipper. 

Pordhook  Early:  very  early,  medium  size,  globular, 
tough  deep  mottled  green  rind,  red  flesh:  good  for  early 
shipping. 

Dixie:  large  and  handsome,  dark  green,  beautifully 
striped,  hardy  and  productive,  sweet,  juicy,  and  tender, 
scarlet  flesh.   A  good  shipping  variety. 

Cuban  Queen:  large,  symmetrical,  solid,  rind  thin  and 
stronsr.  striped  with  dark  and  light  green,  flesh  red.  tender, 
and  very  sweet,  vine  very  strong  in  growth  and  produc- 
tive.  Melons  keep  well  and  ship  well. 

Mammoth  Ironclad:  resembles  Cuban  Queen  in  mark- 
ings; melons  uniformly  large,  with  hard,  tough  rind,  flesh 
very  red  and  solid,  productive,  and  a  good  shipper. 

Kolb  Gem :  round,  dark  green,  with  light  green  stripes, 
which  are  narrow  and  of  dull  color,  fair  size,  flesh  bright 
red  and  good  flavor,  tough  rind  and  a  good  shipper. 

Iceberg:  like  Kolb  Gem,  but  darker  green  and  flesh 
deep  red ;  a  good  shipper. 

Southern  Rattlesnake:  oblong,  light  green,  beautifully 
striped,  thin  rind,  flesh  scarlet,  solid,  and  very  sweet. 

Lodi:  large,  solid,  light  green,  flesh  deep  red.  rich  and 
delicious,  and  extending  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rind. 
For  many  years  this  variety  almost  controlled  California 
markets  and  is  still  largely  grown. 

Mountain  Sweet:  large,  long,  flesh  red,  firm  and  sweet: 
good  for  home  garden. 

Peerless:  nearly  round,  pale  green,  thin  rind,  red  flesh, 
very  sweet. 

Chilian:  oblong,  deep  green,  mottled  and  striped,  flesh 
bright  red.  sweet  and  high  quality;  good  for  home  use 
because  of  thin,  brittle  rind. 

Kleckley  Sweet:  medium  sized,  oval,  dark  green,  flesh 
bright  red.  high  quality,  largely  grown  in  central  Cali- 
fornia for  home  use  and  shipping. 


I  hitch,  uijen  :  Danish, 
cebolla  :  Portuguese, 


Ice  Cream:   very  large,  long,  solid  deep  green,  flesh 
deep  pink. 

Philippino:  medium  sized,  thin  rind:  a  favorite  with 
Los  Angeles  retailers  and  peddlers. 

Pasadena  and  Angeleno:  two  varieties  becoming  promi- 
nent in  southern  California  for  local  trade. 

THE  ONION  FAMILY. 

Onion. — Allium  cepa. 

French,  ognon  ;  German,  ewiebel 
voglog;  Italian,   eipolla  ;  Spanish, 
eebola. 

Leek. — .  I  Ilium  porrum. 

French,  poireau;  German,  lauch;  Dutch,  prei ;  Danish, 
porre ;  Italian,  porro;  Spanish,  puerro :  Portuguese,  alho 
porro. 

Garlic. — Allium  sat hum. 

French,  ail;  German,  knoblauch;  Dutch,  knoflook; 
Danish,  hvidlog;  Italian,  aglio:  Spanish,  a  jo :  Portuguese, 
alho. 

Chives.-  — .  I  Ilium  sehoenopraeutn. 

French,    cihoulette.    civette:    (lernian.    schnittlauch ; 
Dutch,  bieslook:  Italian,  cipolliha;  Spanish,  cebollino. 
Ciboule.— .  1  Ilium  petulosum. 

French,  ciboule:  (lernian.  sehnitt-zwiebe]  •  Dutch.  Lies- 
look  :  Danish,  pUrlOg;  Italian,  cipolleta;  Spanish,  eehol- 
leta;  Portuguese,  celiolinah. 

Shallot. — .  I  Ilium  ascalon  [cum. 

French,  echalote:  German,  schalotte;  Dutch,  sjalot; 
Danish,  skalottelog:  Italian,  scalogno:  Spanish,  chalote: 

Portuguese,  echalota. 

The  onion  is  another  of  the  great  vegetables  in  Califor- 
nia— great  in  the  size  of  the  tubers  and  in  the  crop,  great 
also  in  the  ease  with  which  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
onions  can  be  secured  throughout  the  year  in  the  open  air: 
greater  still,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  superb  local 
conditions  for  onion-seed  growing  have  given  California 
the  power  to  set  prices  for  the  onion-seed  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  sometimes  produced  more  seed 
than  could  be  sold  with  profit  to  the  growers.  Though 
the  local  consumption  of  onions,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, is  large,  and  though  there  is  an  export  trade  in  all 

directions,  there  is  now  and  then  ;  ver-production  and  a 

reaction  even  to  scarcity,  so  that  the  market  price  is  sub- 
ject to  wide  fluctuations.  A  more  trustworthy  demand 
would  develop  a  producing  capacity  which  has  thus  far 
hardly  been  entered  upon  although  during  recent  years 
distant  shipment  of  onions  has  notably  increased.  The 
California  onion  product  sometimes  exceeds  300.00(1  sacks 
per  year. 

Though  local  conditions  are  favorable,  and  almost  in- 
credible returns  are  sometimes  secured,  onion  growing  is 
exacting  in  its  requirements  in  California,  as  everywhere, 
and  the  crop  is  one  which  no  one  should  undertake  with- 
out adequate  resources  of  energy,  patience,  promptness 
and  elasticity — either  ill  his  back  or  in  his  pocketbook. 
Xo  matter  how  well  suited  his  soil,  or  how  good  his  stand 
of  young  plants  upon  it.  a  few  days'  neglect  may  put 
them  out  of  sight  in  a  forest  of  weeds,  from  which  they 
cannol  be  profitably  rescued.  Still,  to  the  diligent  grower 
who  can  command  suitable  soil  and  the  labor  needed  at  a 
certain  time,  and  is  prompt  and  persistent  in  the  use  of  it, 
there  is  always  the  promise  of  as  fair  a  crop  as  man  needs 
to  see.  for  the  climate  not  only  favors  growth,  maturing 
and  harvesting,  but  it  gives  the  plant  freedom  from  many 
pests  and  diseases,  which  are  grievous  in  other  countries. 

Situations  and  Soils. — The  onion  is  profited  by  a  long 
growing  season.  It  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  its  bulb 
expands  most  freely  in  a  moderate  temperature  and  with 
a  good  moisture  supply.  It  endures  heat  well,  if  moisture 
is  ample;  it  is  easily  forced  into  maturity  by  drought,  and 
though  it  is  fortunate,  in  some  respects,  that  the  bulb  has 
the  power  to  renew  its  growth  and  reach  full  size  with  the 
renewal  of  moisture,  this  is  little  consolation  to  the  grower 
who  aimed  at  a  crop  of  marketable  onions,  not  of  onion 
sets.  It  is  important,  then,  that  the  growth  of  the  plant 
be  not  arrested  in  this  way.  and.  to  assure  this,  moisture 
must  be  adequate  until  satisfactory  size  is  attained.  Land 
naturally  moist,  or  in  which  a  good  supply  may  be  re- 
tained by  cultivation,  or  for  which  irrigation  is  available 
to  counteract  natural  tendency  to  dryness,  is  necessary 
for  the  full  success  of  the  onion  as  a  mature  crop.  In  the 
winter,  if  rains  are  up  to  the  average,  very  good  growth 
of  green  onions  can  be  had  on  land  which  is  too  dry  in 
summer  to  carry  the  bulb  to  full-sized  maturity.  For 
satisfactory  summer  finishing  of  the  crop,  soils  which  are 
prone  to  dry  out  must  be  avoided,  unless  irrigation  is 
available.  How  this  matter  is  affected  by  methods  of 
propagation  will  appear  presently. 

If  the  needed  moisture  can  be  afforded,  onions  can  be 
well  grown  on  a  variety  of  soils.  Quite  heavy  adobe  can 
be  made  to  do,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  most  thorough 
cultivation,  producing  tilth  which  is  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  attain  on  such  soil.  Every  addition  of  sand  or  silt 
to  the  adobe  improves  it  in  this  respect,  and  the  ideal  soil 
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MICKEY  &  V0NSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal.  . 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Before  Buying 
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Alfalfa 
Seed 

PUREST  AND  BEST 


All  kinds  of  Seeds-Plants-Trees 
C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO.  - 
44  Jackson  St.        San  Francisco 


The  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Com  pared  w  I  th  any 
other  make  »  111  con- 
vince you  that  it  IS 
THE  BEST- 

Ten  Years  ol  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

ASK  YDIM  DEALER  FOI  THE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 
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UNION  BUND  &  LADDER  CO. 


2243  PERALTA  ST. 
Oikl.nd.  Cal. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  send  for 
Price  List. 


HENDERSON  MFO.  CO. 


710  East  loth  Street 


OAKLAND,  CAX. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making;  abundant 
root*  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

Blake,  Hoffltt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In   I40O  FOURTH  ST.. SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA  DVD  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  UTAH   Blake,  McKall  *  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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For  the  onion  is  one  which  is  retentive  enough  under  culti- 
vation to  keep  the  plant  roots  from  a  touch  of  drought, 
and  friable  enough  to  be  easy  in  cultivation  and  easy  also 
for  the  expanding  bulb  to  displace  as  it  grows.  The  bulb 
should  expand  on  the  ground  surface,  not  under  it,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  secure  this  on  a  clay  without  baking 
of  the  surface,  which  dries  the  roots  and  results  in  pre- 
maturity and  small  size  in  the  bulb.  On  the  other  hand, 
sandy  soil  is  usable  only  at  a  cost  of  frequent  irrigation, 
for  it  also  loses  surface  moisture  in  spite  of  stirring.  He- 
sides  suitable  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  it  shall  be  rich  in  plant  food.  Onions  resent  a 
poor  soil.  Fortunately  California  has  large  areas  of  loam, 
of  mixed  peat  and  sediment,  and  of  alluvial  soils,  which 
are  so  rich  that  many  onion  crops  can  be  grown  without 
fertilizing,  but  in  garden  work  the  free  use  of  manure  is 
the  secret  of  quick,  tender  and  large  size,  both  in  the 
green  and  mature  onion.  But  the  use  of  fresh  manure 
just  before  planting  is  not  desirable  and  even  well  rotted 
manure  should  be  applied  several  months  in  advance  of 
planting  that  it  may  become  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil. 

The  great  onion  regions  of  the  State  are  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  rich  coast  valleys  and  the  moist  river 
lands  in  the  interior.  Fine  onions  for  local  use  are  grown 
on  upland  loams,  with  or  without  irrigation,  according  to 
local  climatic  conditions.  All  these  classes  of  lands  are 
distributed  throughout  the  State. 

Propagation  of  the  Onion. — The  onion  is  grown  here,  as 
elsewhere,  by  three  main  lines  of  propagation:  from  seed 
sown  in  the  field;  from  transplanted  seedlings  and  from 
sets.  The  last  is  by  far  the  least  important  in  California, 
and  the  choice  between  the  other  two  depends  upon  the 
special  end  in  view,  as  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of 
them. 

The  Crop  from  Seed. — In  this  case  the  growth  is  to  be 
pushed  continuously  on  the  same  ground  from  seed  to 
sack.  The  main  crop  is  grown  in  this  way,  and  for  this 
method  California  has  manifest  advantage  in  its  long 
growing  season.  Field-sowing  can  be  done  as  early  as 
February,  and  on  retentive  soils  moisture  can  be  held  by 
summer  cultivation,  or  on  coarser  soils  by  irrigation  and 
cultivation,  until  the  bulbs  reach  as  large  a  size  as  is  de- 
sirable for  marketing. 

For  seed-sowing  the  land  should  be  as  deeply  and 
thoroughly  prepared  as  has  already  been  prescribed  for 
sugar  beets.  The  work  should  begin  with  fall  plowing  to 
open  the  surface  for  absorption  of  rainfall,  to  be  followed 
latei'  by  a  deep  cross-plowing  to  fully  turn  in  the  crop  of 
weeds  and  grass  which  will  come  with  moisture.  After 
that  a  shallow  plowing  or  cultivation  may  be  given  to 
kill  later  growth  of  weeds  and  to  contribute  to  surface 
pulverization.  The  seed  should  be  sown  when  the  advance 
of  the  season  warms  the  soil.  The  precise  date  depends 
upon  two  considerations:  first,  the  local  rainfall,  and, 
second,  the  local  weed  growth.  Where  spring  rains  are 
usually  light,  earlier  sowing  is  best;  where  spring  rains 
are  usually  generous  and  where  weed  growth  is  great,  it 
is  often  wise  to  defer  sowing  and  use  the  cultivator  for 
weed-killing,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible before  the  seed  is  sown.  Weeding  onions  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  and  tiresome  of  all  field  practices,  and 
it  is  good  policy,  where  moisture  is  ample,  to  sow  much 
later  in  the  spring  for  the  advantage  of  securing  cleaner 
land,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  "thick-necks" 
or  scallions  which  though  edible  are  not  good  keepers  nor 
good  marketable  tubers.  Each  locality  has  its  own  policy 
in  this  respect,  which  can  be  learned  by  conference  with 
experienced  growers. 

When  the  sowing  time  comes  be  sure  the  land  is  fined 
well.  Use  nothing  but  the  freshest  seed  from  responsible 
dealers;  mark  out  a  straight  line  for  beginning  and  sow 
the  seed  with  a  seeder  with  a  guide  so  that  the  straight- 
ness  of  the  first  row  may  be  followed  in  the  others.  If  the 
rows  begin  to  vary  from  this,  strike  another  straight  line 
and  proceed  again  from  this.  Distance  between  the  rows 
depends  upon  the  method  of  cultivation  to  be  adopted ; 
some  are  grown  with  two  feet  distance  and  horse  cultiva- 
tion is  used,  but  most  growers  choose  a  distance  of  12  to 
16  inches  and  use  hand  cultivation.  The  hand  hoes,  or 
cultivators  with  wheels,  work  very  easily  and  rapidly  in 
light  soils.  Care  must  be  taken  to  work  them  deeply 
enough  to  produce  a  good  soil  mulch. 

Depth  of  covering  the  seed  depends  upon  season,  mois- 
ture and  character  of  soil,  as  explained  on  page  157. 
With  onions  the  depth  would  vary  from  one-half  an  inch 
on  heavy  soil  to  one  inch  on  light,  or  slightly  more  on 
light  soil  in  a  dry  locality,  is  about  the  range.  The  seeder 
should  be  set  to  drop  the  seeds  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  apart  in  the  drill,  which  will  use  from  four  to  five 
pounds  to  the  acre.  After  sowing,  the  ground  can  be 
firmed  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  on  page  158.  A  Light 
roller  is  most  expeditious  and  satisfactory  if  the  soil  is  in 
the  right  condition  of  moisture. 

Onion  seed  is  sometimes  rather  slow  in  starting  and  the 
cultivation  should  not  wait  until  the  plants  appear.  Mr. 


j  S.  J.  Murdock,  of  Orange  county,  shows  how  skillfully 
!  the  hand  wheel  hoe  can  be  used  in  the  onion  field. 

"'After  seeding,  thorough,  shallow  cultivation  is  essen- 
tial. Do  not  wait  until  the  plants  are  up  before  begin- 
ning; from  four  to  eight  days  will  be  proper,  or  when  the 
seed  begins  to  show  signs  of  germinating,  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  carefully  brushing  the  soil  from  the  drill 
cow.  I  put  the  curved  hoes  on  my  wheel  hoe,  with  the 
straight  ends  of  the  hoes  pointing  inwards  and  lapping 
about  two  inches  and  hoe  right  over  the  rows  but  not 
dee])  enough  to  disturb  the  seed.  It  saves  a  great  amount 
of  hand-weeding  by  killing  the  weeds  just  starting  to 
grow  in  the  rows.  As  soon  as  the  onions  are  up  suffici- 
ently to  follow  the  rows,  I  reverse  my  hoes,  with  the 
curved  ends  next  to  the  rows,  just  far  enough  apart  so 
as  to  hoe  as  close  as  possible  without  cutting  the  young 
plants  by  running  the  hoes  astride  the  rows.  This  op- 
eration hoes  both  sides  of  the  row  at  one  trip  of  the  ma- 
chine. Follow  this  by  hand-weeding;  this  operation  is 
best  performed  by  the  crawling  process,  that  is,  by  get- 
ting down  on  hands  and  knees  astride  of  a  row  and  pull- 
ing every  weed  in  sight,  and  loosening  the  soil  around 
and  between  the  plants.  Repeat  this  as  often  as  any 
weeds  are  to  be  found,  and  under  no  circumstances  allow 
the  weeds  to  grow  above  the  onions;  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  wheel  hoe  at  work  between  the  rows  and  as 
close  as  possible. 

As  previously  said,  the  bulb  of  the  onion  should  he  at 
the  ground  surface,  and  the  dirt  should  not  lie  thrown  to 
any  extent  on  the  onions  by  cultivation.  The  roots  should 
be  well  covered,  but  not  the  bulb. 

Transplanted  Onions, — Next  to  growth  from  the  seed, 
the  transplanting  of  small  seedlings  from  the  seed-bed  to 
the  field,  is  most  practiced  in  Califor  nia.  This  method  has 
recently  been  proclaimed  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  as  a  "new  onion  culture,"  but  it  is  really  an  old 
practice  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  followed  in 
California  for  a  third  of  a  century  or  more  in  preference 
to  starting  from  onion  sets.  It  is  a  fact  that  transplant- 
ing produces  more  uniformly  large  onions  than  growith 
from  the  seed  in  place,  and  the  crop  also  reaches  maturity 
sooner,  as  the  transplanting  does  not  sacrifice  the  time 
gained  by  the  earlier  start  in  the  seed-bed.  Employing 
these  two  points  of  advantage  in  a  region  suitable  to  quick 
winter  growth,  a  very  early  crop  of  mature  onions  is  se- 
cured, which  sometimes  strikes  a  bare  market  and  is  very 
profitable,  while  the  regular  crop,  coming  in  later,  may  he 
worth  much  less. 

Seedlings  for  transplanting  are  grown  in  California  in 
the  open  air,  according  to  the  conditions  for  germination 
described  on  panes  156  to  160.  Where  there  is  likelihood 
of  heavy  rains  the  raised  bed  described  in  the  chapter  on 
cultivation  is  a  safeguard,  but  where  the  soil  naturally 
drains  well,  or  where  rain  is  light,  such  arrangement  is 
not  necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  culture  should 
be  very  deep.  The  seed  is  started  in  the  fall,  when  the 
rate  of  evaporation  is  reduced.  Shallow  culture  promotes 
early  growth  and.  if  the  soil  has  been  previously  deeply 
moistened,  there  is  no  need  of  such  deep  work  as  would 
be  desirable  if  the  plant  was  to  pursue  its  full  course  in 
that  place. 

Some  growers  use.  a  little  bottom  heat  by  covering  in 
fresh  horse  manure  with  the  plow-  and  shallow  working 
the  surface  into  fine  tilth:  This  practice  is  not  essential. 
It  is  best  suited  to  heavy  soil  and  ample  moisture;  it  has 
an  element  of  danger  on  light  soil  with  scant  moisture. 
The  seed  is  sown  at  different  times  in  different  localities 
from  September  to  November — the  early  date  in  northern 
California,  for  the  rains  come  earlier,  the  weather  is  cooler 
and  the  plants  of  slower  growth.  In  the  south  a  later 
start  agrees  better  with  the  rainfall,  and  more  rapid 
growth  brings  the  seedling  to  planting-size  in  less  time. 

The  seed  is  usually  thickly  sown  broadcast,  lightly  cov- 
ered and  rolled  or  pressed  down.  The  surface  is  protected 
fom  drying  and  from  packing  by  heavy  rain,  with  a  light 
mulch  of  fine  manure,  covered  with  boards  until  the 
shoots  appear,  or  covered  with  a  single  thickness  of  old 
sacking  until  the  shoots  begin  to  pierce  it.  Any  device 
which  keeps  the  surface  moist  and  loose  is  applicable. 
The  plants  usually  reach  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches  at 
time  of  transplanting. 

Transplanting. — Transplanted  onions  are  usually  grotam 
on  lighter  soils  than  those  from  seed  because  the  crop  is  to 
mature  earlier  and  is  not  so  dependent  upon  moisture  re- 
tention. Again  the  lighter,  warmer  soils  give  the  most 
rapid  winter  growth,  as  already  stated.  Preparation  of 
the  land  is  the  same  as  for  seed  sowing  and  the  transplant- 
ing is  done  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  year — from 
February  onward,  according  to  local  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions. The  plants  are  pulled,  if  the  seed-bed  is  sandy, 
and  they  lift  easily,  or  lifted  with  a  shovel  and  separated. 
The  top  and  roots  are  shortened  about  half  the  length  of 
each,  and  the  plants,  dropped  along  the  rows  by  hoys,  are 
set.  with  the  finger  or  dibble,  three  inches  apart  in  rows 
12  inches  distant,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  the  plant. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Peach  and  Apricot 
Growers ! 


A  New  Fruit  Pitting  Machine 

Before  offering  our  fruit  pitting  ma- 
chine  (illustrated  above)  for  sale,  years  of 
time,  much  expense  and  long  continued  ex- 
periment in  actual  work  during  the  fruit 
season  were  devoted  to  secure  a  perfect 
outcome.  Every  possible  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
overcome.  There  is  nothing  in  the  path  of 
the  fruit  running  through  the  machine  to 
crush  or  mangle  it  as  it  moves  from  the 
hopper  to  the  revolving  discs  and  thence 
onto  the  trays.  The  feed  is  arranged  to 
adjust  itself  instantly  and  automatically  to 
any  size  fruit  from  cherries  to  the  lartrest 
apricots  or  peaches.  ' 

Fruit  growers  who  saw  this  machine 
last  season  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
it,  some  declaring  that  it  cuts  and  removes 
the  pit  from  overripe  fruit  even  better 
than  a  hand  pitter.  Fruit  is  often  gathered 
from  the  trees  large,  small,  green,  half- 
ripe  and  over-ripe,  creating  difficulties  in 
cutting  and  pitting  that  have  completely 
discouraged  several  inventors,  but  we  have 
perfected  a  machine  which  handles  peaches 
and  apricots  without  difficulty  regardless 
of  differences  in  size  or  degree 'of  ripeness 
i<.ach  of  these  machines,  which  are  hein« 
put  upon  the  market  now  by  the  Clark 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  of  15  to  20  hand 
pitters.  and  pays  for  itself  several  times 
over  in  one  season  where  much  fruit  is 
dried.  With  three  or  four  of  them  the 
largest  grower  can  keep  up  with  the 
ripening  of  his  fruit,  and  dry  it  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  result  in  a  maximum  price 
when  sold.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
In  building  a  perfectly  constructed  ma- 
chine it  is  all  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
weighs  about  100  lb.  The  illustration  shows 
a  side  view  (the  discharge  spout  beneath 
and  frame  on  which  the  machine  stands 
are  not  shown). 

If  you  have  fruit  to  cut  and  pit.  you  are 
certainly  interested  in  knowing  about  this 
machine.  If  you  desire  to  use  one  or  more 
ot  them  this  season  write  at  once,  as  there 
will  be  no  surplus  stock  the  first  year  the 
machine  having  so  recently  been  perfected 
and  made  ready  for  the  market.  Address 
and  make  remittances  payable  to 

CLARK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

-'17    Men  lie  Building, 

122  West  Third  St.,  I. on  Angelea,  Cal. 


Standard  Steel  Line  Post 


Standardized 
for  any  kind  of 
fencing  for 
line  or 
corner  posts 

Suitable 
for  set  ing 
direct  in 
ground  or 
In  concrete 


If  your  hard- 
ware dealer 
does  not  carry 
in  stock  write 
us  for  l.terature 
and  discounts 
for  quantity 


No  loo— List  Price 60 cte. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

1 1  ui'orpdrated) 
CENTRAL  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Good  Roads. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  HOW  TO  GET 
THEM. 


By  Sitkrvisor  JaSFEH  Patrick  of  Napa 
before  Napa  Grange. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  good 
roads  are  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  development  of  any  country.  If  I 
were  asked  to  name  the  first  three  great 
pre  requisites  for  the  upbuilding  of  any 
State  or  community  I  think  I  should  re- 
ply, "Good  laws,  good  schools,  good 
roads." 

A  nation  can  be  judged  by  the  quality 
of  its  highways. 

Of  the  four  great  universal  empires 
that  have  ruled  the  world,  Rome,  the  last 
and  most  powerful  of  them  all,  stands 
out  preeminently  as  the  great  road- 
builder  of  ancient  times.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "Appian  Way,"  sometimes 
called  the  "Queen  of  Roads,"  which  was 
constructed  during  the  censorship  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Caecus  (313-310  B.  C). 
This  noted  highway  was  built  of  two 
courses  of  large,  flat  stones,  overlaid  with 
small  broken  stone,  and  extended  from 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  Rome  on  the 
south  to  Brindisi,  a  distance  of  360  miles. 

The  palaces  and  amphitheaters  of  an- 
cient Rome  have  long  since  passed  away, 
the  temples  have  crumbled  into  dust  but 
the  Appian  Way  after  more  than  twenty- 
two  centuries  of  constant  use  still  stands 
as  an  everlasting  monument  to  its  build- 
ers. 

Macadam's  Wokk. — The  man  who  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  road 
builder  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  John 
Loudon  Macadam,  born  at  Ayr,  Scotland, 
in  1756.  Having  spent  his  early  years  in 
the  United  States  he  returned  to  Great 
Britain  and  was  appointed  agent  for 
victualling  the  navy  in  the  western  ports. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
British  roads,  and  thus  received  the  op- 
portunity to  put  his  splendid  ideas  of 
road  building  into  practice.  His  method 
was  to  use  small  broken  stones,  spread 
evenly  over  the  roadway  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  which  were  rolled  down  until 
they  formed  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  improved  system 
of  road  building  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons presented  him  with  $10,000,  and  his 
mode  or  road  making  is  known  all  over 
the  world  as  "macadamizing"  and  is  used 
more  than  all  other  systems  for  making 
permanent  roads. 

Until  recent  years  the  stone  used  for 
this  mode  of  road  making  was  broken  by 
hand,  but  now  all  this  work  is  done  by 
I  machinery. 

There  has  been  more  improvement  in 
road  building  machinery  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  twentieth  century  than 
the  world  has  known  in  all  previous 
time.  The  most  complete  macadamizing 
outfit  in  the  world  is  owned  by  DeKalb 
county,  Georgia.  The  best  equipped  out- 
fit for  road  building,  owned  by  any  county 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  at  Napa, 
Cal. 

In  California. — I  am  now  going  to 
speak  to  you  about  road  building  locally, 
for  these  are  the  roads  which  concern  us. 
,  In  his  speech  on  "Good  Roads"  at  Santa 
Barbara  about  a  year  ago.  Governor  Gil- 
lett  said:  "Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
California  would  be  the  most  benefited  by 
a  system  of  good  roads."  To  this  I  think 
we  could  truthfully  add:  "Of  all  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  Napa  can  build  perman- 
ent roads  the  cheapest  and  receive  great- 
est results  for  money  so  invested." 

I  am  now  going  to  give  you  my  idea  of 
how  to  build  a  macadamized  rod  of  16 
feet  width,  which  is  wide  enough  for  or- 
dinary purposes. 

First,  put  your  roadbed  in  good  condi 
tion,  shaping  it  up  smooth  and  rolling  it 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.   Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrilty 


K.  M.  TEAGUE. 
San  Dlmas,  California. 


Simple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  lunger  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  Is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  I  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  Inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  In  large 
quantities. 

There  1b  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  ltlssoBlmple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  i'opular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  U/AT  NUT 
PERFECTION  ™  /\LrHI  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  to 
&  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  fiet,  from  '2j  cents  each  and  up;  Bpeclal  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  1b  limited  and  the  price  sutliclently  attractive  to  clean  it  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


Bullard's  Improved  Hay  Press 

Differs  in  principle  from  all  others. 

Hay  goes  in  and  bales  drop  out  auto- 
matically. 

Five  men  bale  FIFTY  TONS  A 
DAY. 

LIBERAL  TERMS— You  can  clear 
the  press  twice  over  before  paying 
for  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

BULLARD  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
CHIC0,  CALIF. 
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j  STREETS 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,   Manufacturers  ol 

[    SHEET  IRON  &ST&&1 

J  PIPlv 

FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office.  Q  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  ( >ll  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  Blzes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

la  a  queNtlon  that  confront*  every  or- 
chiirdlat  In  one  form  or  another  every 
MeuHOii.  A  i«ure  wuy  In  to  follow  the 
practical  ndvlcc  anil  auKKmilonii,  hawed 
on  thirty-five  yearn  clone  ohai-rvntiou 
and  invextlKntlou  aa  to  cllmntea  and 
Noilo,  methods  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 


Ry  Edward  J.  Wlckaon,  A.  M 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTEXTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS! 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties.  . 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc..  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning. 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  thla  atandard 
work  wna  exbnuated  In  a  year  from  Ita 
uppeurnnce  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  becauae  It  deacrlbea 
the  beat  methoda  and  appllancea  In  uae 
by  the  foremost  and  moat  extensive 
fruit  growing;  Induatry  In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x9% *  600  pagea,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  llluatrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  93  THE 
COPY. 
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To  Eucalyptus  Tree  Planters 


I  have  about  100,000  eucalyptus  trees  in  flats  ready  for 
planting  that  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  over.   Of  this  lot  about 

50,000  are  Globulus,  and 
50,000  are  Rostrata. 

Nearly  all  are  balled  in  moss  which  will  insure  their  growth 
even  if  planted  in  the  summer  in  good  land. 

Price  $12  per  1000  in  small 
lots,  or  $10  per  1000  in  large 
lots,  F.  0.  B.  Santa  Cruz. 

I  must  sell  these  trees  now  and  that  is  why  I  offer  the 
above  prices.    Write  me  at  once  if  you  can  use  them. 


HENRY  SHAW, 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 


SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


THERE'S  MONEY  IN  CRIMSON  RHUBARB 

BEST   WINTER   FRUIT    ON  EARTH 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  is  one  of  California's  most  profitable  products. 
We  rnake  this  statement:afteri  igiving  it  an  actual  test.    We  have  made  a 

study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

for  a  number  of  years,  and  can  say  beyond 
a  doubt  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  pro- 
duced in  California.  So  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  line  of  growing  and 
marketing  the  product  that  the  growers 
have  organized  and  act  along  similar  lines 
as  the  Fruit  Exchange  does  for  the  orange 
growers. 


If  you  are  interested  and  want  to 
know  more  about  this  money  maker, 
fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  mail. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 


Anyone  having  good  land  can  get  credit  on 
plants.  For  full  information  and  circulars,  send 
this  to 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Name  

Address  


down  firm  and  hard  and  having  not  more 
than  a  2  or  3  inch  crown;  and  if  possible 
leaving  a  dirt  shoulder  about  4  inches 
high  on  each  side  of  the  16  feet  of  road 
that  is  to  be  macadamized;  then  crush 
the  stone  so  that  the  largest  pieces  will 
pass  through  a  2  inch  ring,  separate  into 
two  sizes  only,  cover  surface  of  roadbed 
evenly  with  the  coarse  stone  to  a  depth 
of  7  inches  in  the  center  and  gradually 
tapering  down  to  5  inches  at  the  edges; 
roll  down  and  cover  with  the  finer  size  to 
a  depth  of  2  inches;  wet  it  all  down  thor- 
oughly and  roll  until  a  loose  stone  thrown 
on  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  roller  will 
crush  instead  of  sinking.  The  heavier 
the  roller  and  the  more  you  roll  the  road 
the  better. 

Drainage  is  one  of  the  principal  re- 
quirements for  a  permanent  road,  and  yet 
in  making  a  crown  on  a  macadamized 
roadway  it  should  not  exceed  4  inches  on 
a  16  foot:  road  or  a  rise  of  one-half  inch 
to  the  foot.  The  dirt  shoulder  on  each 
side  should  come  up  even  with  the 
macadam  and  should  slope  off  gradually 
to  the  gutter,  but  with  a  little  more  in- 
cline than  the  macadamized  portion,  or 
about  S  inches  fall  in  8  feet,  which  should 
be  the  width  of  each  shoulder,  making  a 
32  foot  roadway  from  one  gutter  to  the 
other.  Now  in  regard  to  maintenance  of 
a  permanent  road.  Someone  has  said: 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
The  same  will  apply  to  keeping  a  good 
road  in  perfect  condition.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  improve  on  the  system  that  is 
used  in  Europe.  Plenty  of  material  should 
be  placed  at  convenient  distances  along 
the  roadway  with  a  reliable  man  in 
charge,  who  will  attend  faithfully  to 
the  task  of  filling  in  every  depression  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  I  think  it  would  also 
be  well  for  him  to  have  some  movable  ob- 
s  ructions  which  he  could  shift  around  in 
different  places  at  those  times  when  he 
was  filling  depressions,  and  this  would 
cause  the  travel  to  divert  from  one  beaten 
track.  Of  course  these  obstructions  would 
have  to  be  removed  before  night  to  avoid 
accidents.  But  if  you  have  a  low  crown 
to  your  road  I  think  it  quite  likely  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  tem- 
porary obstructions,  as  travel  would  be 
pretty  evenly  divided  over  the  whole 
roadway. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  question: 
"How  shall  we  obtain  the  money  with 
which  to  do  the  work?"  When  it  comes 
to  this  question  we  usually  rely  on  bond- 
ing the  county  for  the  purpose. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  a  firm  believer  in 
bonding  the  county  for  good  roads,  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind  wonderfully  since 
then  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is: 
I  do  not  think  it  altogether  just;  the  sec- 
ond and  principal  is:  there  is  a  better 
way.  No,  in  regard  to  the  first  reason, 
I  do  not  think  it  fair  for  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  country,  after  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  using  the  splendid  streets  and 
sidewalks  of  Napa,  and  to  which  we  do 
not  contribute  one  cent,  to  ask  the  resi- 
dents of  this  city  to  help  us  build  roads 
which  they  will  probably  not  use  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  we  use  their  streets 
and  sidewalks. 

In  regard  to  the  second  and  principal 
reason:  Far  greater  results  for  less  money 
can  be  obtained  by  another  plan.  I  now 
refer  to  the  plan  of  road  districts  voting 
a  direct  tax  upon  themselves,  after  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  Browns  valley  resi- 
dents. Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
Take  as  an  example  Yount  Road  district 
(road  district  No.  5).  According  to  the 
bond  proposition  and  the  workings  of  the 
Savage  Act,  Road  District  No.  5  would 
get  only  about  10' -1>  miles  of  improved 
road,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  district, 
bonds  and  interest  included,  for  40  years 
.  would  be  a  little  over  $101,000.  Now  if 
the  residents  of  road  district  No.  5  would 
decide  to  vote  a  special  tax  on  themselves 
of  50  cents  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valua 
tion  for  three  years,  this,  together  with 


75  per  cent  of  the  road  district  fund 
(which  must  also  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose)  would  raise  about  $39,000,  or 
enough  to  build  at  least  13  miles  of  road. 

I  wish  to  give  you  another  example,  as 
a  good  many  members  of  this  Grange  live 
in  road  district  No.  4  (Salvador).  The 
bond  proposition  would  have  cost  Sal- 
vador about  $83,000  in  the  40  years,  and 
according  to  the  Savage  Act  you  could 
build  only  the  road  from  the  city  limits 
of  Napa  to  the  Dry  creek  bridge,  and  from 
Napa  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  Berry- 
essa  grade,  and  about  one-half  of  this 
latter  road  would  not  be  of  much  service 
to  you  of  Salvador.  By  voting  a  special 
road  tax  on  yourselves  of,  say,  50  cents 
on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation  for 
three  years,  this,  together  with  75  per 
cent  of  your  road  district  fund,  would 
raise  over  $31,500,  or  enough  to  build  a 
macadamized  road  from  Napa  to  Dry 
creek,  build  SV2  miles  on  the  Big  Ranch 
road  and  l1^,  miles  of  road  from  the  Big 
Trancas  bridge  toward  Hedgeside. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say:  Do  not  look 
upon  good  roads  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a 
necessity;  as  a  business  asset,  for  nothing 
will  give  so  great  returns  as  money  ex- 
pended in  the  building  of  good  roads. 

Good  roads  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over,  in  saving  of  time,  horses,  har- 
ness, wagons;  in  comfort  and  increased 
valuation  of  property. 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  Browns  valley,  which  lies  directly 
alongside  the  proposed  improved  high- 
way, and  which  will  be  assessed  $22.68  in 
the  three  years  for  special  road  tax,  and 
which  will  easily  be  increased  in  valua- 
tion $500  by  the  improved  highway. 

Question:  Will  it  pay  to  invest  $22.68 
and  receive  in  return  $500? 

Let  us  of  Napa  county  who  take  pride 
in  our  stone  bridges  continue  our  good 
work  along  permanent  lines  and  never 
stop  until  we  have  joined  together  these 
splendid  structures  of  stone  with  macad- 
amized roads,  which  will  not  only  be  a 
credit,  but  a  comfort  to  ourselves. 


The  Luifwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 

The  Pump  Heads  of  the  Luitwieler 
Non-Pulsating  System  require  no  pit 
or  other  dug  compartment,  but  are  at- 
tached directly  over  drilled  wells  and 
standing  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 
They  are  COMPACT  in  space.  SIMPLE 
and  ACCESSIBLE. 

For  our  large  pumps,  we  furnish 
sliding  bases.  The  bases  are  fitted 
firmly  in  the  cement  foundation  and 
the  Pump  Head  may  be  set  back  easily 
with  a  small  bar  when  desiring  to  lift 
the  rods  or  plungers.  This  feature  is 
labor  saving  and  one  of  our  recent 
ad  varices. 

We  urge  upon  the  attention  of  pump 
users  the  fact  that  the  most  desirahi 
featiire  of  a  deep  well  or  pressure 
pump  is  that  the  pistons  shall  move  at 
a  UNIFORM  SPEED  IN  BOTH  DIREC- 
TIONS. This  gives  the  best  results  and 
the  least  friction  in  actual  operation. 
A  good  deal  is  being  said  by  pump 
builders  about  the  "Quick  Return". 
Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating  pumps  have 
the  quick  return  but  at  a  Ui\  I  FORM 
SPEED  THROUGHOUT  THE  FULL 
STROKE.  Luitwieler  pumps  have 
demonstrated  their  merits  by  long 
years  of  most  satisfactory  use  by  our 
customers. 

S'2  yours  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  requirements. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fretno.  Cal 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porteiville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sticky  Fly  Paper  is  a  very  slow  processs  for 
getting  rid  of  flies,  but  with 

Eureka  Insect  Exterminator 

^S^JjB^^FfrV^tr^tSfjl  .vou  can  kill  every 

'jf*\J*'    'L.    M^fa^JyjF  °'le  '"         '"'usl'  '" 

VJ >-iV)  11  alsu  kills  Fleas, 

M^gpX^M^  Ants,  and  all  kinds 

^     \  without  it.  It'ssold 

JOSEPH  FUSCH, 

82  SHIPLEY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I'.  Maisonneuve,  Pres.  A.  Boudreau,  Mgr. 

the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  can  cut  from  60  to 
80  Apricots  or  PeacheB  per  minute  and  do  first- 
class  work  tn  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  it  In  the  least,  it  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 

3126  Boulevard  Ave.         FRUITVALE.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  ,'K?iner.  3d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tlaer"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "S"  Brand,  Kenned  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit" 
Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude  Sulphur.  AGENTS  FOR 
"Fleur  de  Soulre"  Extra  Fine.   Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney.  San  Francisco.  California. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  CG636. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

go  you  the  IDEAL  AMERICAN  ? 

COMPLETE    PUMPING    OUTFITS  . 
Write  lor  Details  to  TO  FREMONT  STREET  San  Francisco 
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Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE 


Waggoner  Ladders 

(  Patented ) 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 


Raised  and  lowered  without 
marring  bnl'dlng 


SINGLE  LADDERS 
FIRE  LADDERS 

Window  Cleaners' 
Ladders 

Fruit  Pickers'  ladders 

Machinery  Ladders 

Waggoner 
Extension 
Ladder  Co. 

102-108  S.  AURORA  ST. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LEONARD  COMES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

GROWERS 

of  the  Best  Fruit  Trees,  I'edlgreed  Stock.  Also 
Walnut  and  Kucalyptus  a  specialty.  Fine  assort- 
ment ornamental  stock. 

Morganhlll.  Cal. 


r»_.     MOORE  S    _  •/ 

POison  OAK 


NEVER 
FAILING 


REMEDY  years 


THE  STANDARD 


PILES,  CHILBLAINS.  FELONS,  BURNS.  ETC. 
A  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVE 
ALL  0RUGGIST5  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  ON  REQUEST 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

fr/'ce  25  Cents. 
LANGLEY SMICHAEL5  CQ.         SAN  FRANCISCO, 


FOR  SALE 


41)- In.  IlroiiMon  Pitta  .Sepnriitor,  :tO  H.  P. 
nice  Engine  iicsi  Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Porks,   and   Steam   HoIhi,   only    UNcd  four 
Hf dmudn  ;  it  liarKiiln.  Address 
A.  SWEETfiER, 
.  I  in.  Uutte  County,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

Reports  from  Orange  county  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  apricot  crop  will  be  about 
half  the  normal  and  walnuts  will  also 
be  less  than  usual. 

A  new  nursery  has  been  established  at 
Surprise  Valley,  Modoc  county,  by  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Closson;  50,000  trees  have  al- 
ready been  planted. 

The  first  crate  of  cantaloupes  shipped 
from  the  Imperial  valley  this  season, 
which  was  sold  in  Chicago  on  May  16th, 
brought  $50,  or  $2.63  each. 

The  apricot  crop  in  Solano  county  is 
reported  as  being  good,  and  growers  are 
happy  over  the  price  of  8c.  per  pound  for 
dried  fruit,  which  is  being  paid. 

The  cherry  crop  in  the  Yucaipa  district, 
near  Redlands,  has  all  been  harvested. 
While  the  quality  and  price  was  good,  the 
crop  was  not  quite  as  large  as  usual. 

Packing  and  shipping  the  Valencia  or- 
ange crop  commenced  at  I'orterville  this 
week.  The  total  number  of  cars  to  be 
shipped  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 

Forty  thousand  comys  fusca,  the  little 
parasite  which  eats  the  apricot  scale,  were 
sent  out  from  Sacramento  last  week,  to 
aid  apricot  growers  to  rid  them  of  the 
scale  pest. 

Shipments  of  plums  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets from  Kings  county  will  commence 
early  in  .June.  The  apricot  crop  is  good 
in  that  section  and  some  shipments  have 
already  been  made. 

A  new  building  is  being  erected  at 
Davis  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Reed,  which  will 
have  sufficient  machinery  installed  to 
hull,  grade,  stem  and  sulphur  the  al- 
mond crop  of  that  vicinity. 

According  to  the  Redlands  Review  the 
apricot  crop  in  that  section  will  aggregate 
about  800  tons  this  season,  when  last 
year  it  produced  1100  tons.  Drying  will 
begin  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Prof.  .1.  P.  O'Gara,  the  Government  or- 
chard expert,  reports  that  uie  fruit  pros- 
pects in  Rogue  River  valley,  Oregon,  are 
unusually  good  this  season.  The  recent 
hailstorm  around  Medford  did  very  little 
damage. 

R.  H.  Teague,  of  Ventura,  tells  us  that 
the  apricot  and  walnut  crops  of  that 
county  will  be  light  this  season.  A  large 
acreage  has  been  set  out  to  beans  and 
sugar  beets  and  prospects  are  good  for  a 
large  crop,    hay  and  grain  are  good. 

Cherry  growers  are  making  money  this 
year,  at  least  those  who  had  early  cher- 
ries have  received  good  prices.  Around 
Stockton  growers  received  6,  7  and  up  to 
9c.  per  pound  last  week,  and  the  demand 
took  all  they  had.  Unless  the  later  crop 
is  lower  in  price  the  canneries  will  get  but 
few  cherries  this  year. 

A  letter  written  last  week  from  the 
lower  part  of  Michigan,  states  that  all 
of  the  fruit  in  that  section  had  been  killed 
by  late  frosts.  Where  usually  heavy  ship- 
ments of  grapes  are  made,  this  year  will 
not  have  enough  to  supply  home  de- 
mands. Farmers  in  those  districts  are 
planting  garden  truck  to  help  carry  them 
over  till  another  season. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  Imperial  Valley  News  states  that 
the  cotton  acreage  in  that  valley  will  be 
about  15,000  acres. 

Grasshoppers  in  droves  are  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  crops  around  Ther- 
malito  in  Butte  county. 

Committees  celling  stock  are  busily  at 
work  at  Anaheim,  that  a  sugar  beet  fac- 
tory may  be  located  there. 

The  first  shipment  of  green  corn,  to- 
matoes and  cucumbers  were  made  from 
Winters,  Yolo  county,  last  week. 

The  training  of  hop  vines  in  Sonoma 


county  is  now  in  progress.    Crop  pros 
pects  are  better  than  for  several  years. 

The  Robbins  ranch  of  ;.^0  acres  near 
Dixon  has  been  sold  at  $200  per  acre. 
The  new  owners  propose  to  seed  the  land 
to  alfalfa. 

The  farmers  of  eastern  Oregon  have 
1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage,  left 
from  last  year  and  a  big  crop  in  prospect 
in  less  than  two  months. 

The  farmers  around  Fallbrook,  San 
Diego  county,  expect  to  harvest  a  crop  of 
fully  40.000  sacks  of  grain,  and  a  hay 
yield  equal  to  any  raised  in  that  valley. 

A  department  of  agriculture  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Stockton  High  School 
commencing  witn  the  next  term.  A  la 
bora  to  ry  for  the  analysis  of  soils  will  be 
part  of  the  equipment. 

The  buckwheat  crop  around  Knights 
Landing  will  be  lighter  than  usual.  The 
water  ran  off  the  land  too  early  in  the 
season  to  make  conditions  favorable  for 
the  crop  and  the  acreage  will  be  less  than 
last  year. 

The  barley  harvest  commenced  in  Sut- 
ter county  this  week.  Owing  to  scarcity 
of  help  and  stock  to  run  the  machines 
the  price  per  acre  for  harvesting  will  be 
higher  than  usual.  In  Colusa  county  $2.50 
per  acre  is  being  paid. 

Hay  harvest  is  now  on  in  full  swing  in 
Riverside  county.  Around  Hemet  2000 
acres  of  grain  hay  is  being  cut.  The 
apricot  crop  in  that  locality  has  been 
largely  sold  at  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  The 
latter  crop  will  be  light  in  that  section. 

The  Morse  Seed  Co.  has  purchased  900 
acres  of  land  in  San  Juan  valley,  San 
Benito  county,  to  be  used  for  growing 
seeds.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  com- 
pany has  leased  400  acres  of  land  in  the 
same  locality,  and  that  the  lands  under 
lease  near  Gilroy  will  be  given  up. 

The  big  hay  crop  in  Stanislaus  county 
is  stimulating  the  demand  for  dairy  cat- 
tle in  that  section.  Instead  of  selling  al 
falfa  at  a  lower  price,  growers  are  figur- 
ing that  they  can  make  a  larger  profit  by 
feeding.  This  section  usually  exports 
1000  cars  of  hay,  or  15,000  tons  annually. 

The  labor  problem  of  the  farmers  in 
the  hay  districts  around  Stockton  has  al- 
ready reached  the  acute  stage.  Farmers 
are  reported  to  be  paying  $2  per  day  and 
board  for  help,  and  then  can  not  get  the 
men.  The  idle  labor  of  the  cities  can 
now  secure  good  jobs  by  striking  out  into 
the  country. 

Theodore  Payne,  the  seedsman  of  Los 
Angeles,  traveled  over  the  State  the  past 
ten  days  looking  up  eucalyptus  plantings 
and  groves.  He  reports  that  over  7320 
acres  were  planted  to  eucalypts,  mostly 
of  the  Rostrata  variety,  around  Pixley  in 
Tulare  county,  during  the  last  two  years. 
Mr.  Payne  has  sold  lots  of  eucalyptus  seed 
during  the  season,  making  a  specialty  of 
Teretecornis,  of  which  variety  he  has 
sold  nearly  800  pounds.  As  each  pound 
will  probably  produce  20,000  trees,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of 
planting  to  be  done  of  this  variety  alone. 


THE 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Salem,  Oregon,  annual  cherry  fair 
will  be  held  from  July  7th  to  9th. 
The    new    California    Almond  Growers' 
Exchange  opened  offices  in  Sacramento 
this  week. 

A  large  warehouse  in  San  Diego  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  causing  the 
loss  of  300  tons  of  hay  stored  there. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  to  build  a  new 
$25,000  raisin  seeding  plant  at  Fresno, 
which  is  to  be  ready  for  operation  this 
fall. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Lockeford,  San 
Joaquin  county,  organized  and  incorpor 
ated  a  fruit  company  for  marketing  pur- 
poses last  week. 

E.  Gill,  the  West  Berkeley  nurseryman 


Briggs "  Improved 

FRUIT  PITTING 
MACHINE 


SAVES  MONEY,  FRUIT 
AND  WORRY 

By  helping  you  to  keep  up  with  your 
crop.  The  fruit  is  cut  smoothly,  en- 
tirely around,  and  not  bruised,  and  the 
dried  product  sells  equally  as  well  as 
hand  cut.  It  does  the  work  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  hand  cutters,  doing  good 
work  on 

FREE  STONE  PEACHES 
APRICOTS  AND  PLUMS 

It  is  no  experiment — and  is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  <  'ircular 

The  Briggs-Knight  Mfg.  Co. 

336  East  Second  Street 
Los  Angeles       ....  Calilornia 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAI 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  ALL 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co.  's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEP  LADDERS 
FRUIT  DRIERS 

WOOD  OR  TO  AVC 

wire      I  n  n  i  J 

PRESSES 


ANALY 
PLANING  MILL 

MM  Work  of  All  Kinds 
G.  A.  STR0UT,  Prop. 

SEBAST0POL,  CAL. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST — ISSUED  OCTOBER  Itl 


THE  SI LVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Ntwcaitlt,  Cal. 
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APHINE 

The  Greatest  of  all  Insecticides 

RID  YOUR  G1R0EN  AND  OSCH.'RO  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND   MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE INSECTICIDE  ON  THE 
MARKET. 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardlsta  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  State.  Kills  scale, 
slugs,  ants,  mealy  bug,  thrip,  green, 
black  and  white  aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  rind 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which    I    can    strongly    recommend  it. 

Mr.  Wm.  Munro,  superintendent  Up- 
lands Gardens,  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  has 
this  to  say: 

The  Aphine  you  sold  me  I  have  used 
on  orchard  trees  and  ornamental  plants 
infected  with  scale,  green  and  white 
fly,  thrip,  mealy  bug.  etc.,  and  found, 
in  every  case,  that  it  completely  de- 
stroyed the  pests  in  question,  with  not 
the  slightest  harm  to  the  subjects 
treated.  It  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
insecticide  I  have  ever  used. 
Prices  I    (Dillon,  $2.50;  «|iinrl,  $1;  pint, 

65c.;  Iiall'  pint,  40c. 
HIKE*  TIONS   FOR  USINO  ON   EV  ERY 
PACKAGES. 

If  your  dealers  do  nol  carry  Aphine 
in  .stuck,  write  us. 

Mil  pR  OR  I E-M  i'L  A  RE  N     COM  PAN  V, 

721  Crocker  Iliiiltling,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
GERMAIN   SEED  &  PLANT  CO.. 
I. os  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California.  


and  rose  grower,  has  purcuased  85  acres 
of  land  near  San  Jose,  which  he  will  use 
to  propagate  roses. 

The  cannery  of  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  at  Santa  Rosa,  has 
had  new  machinery  added  and  is  now 
ready  for  the  season's  work. 

Four  thousand  acres  of  land  near  Lind- 
say were  sold  to  Los  Angeles  parties  last 
week  for  colonization  purposes.  The 
price  paid  was  $75  per  acre. 

The  Pacific  Pea  Packing  Co.,  of  Oak- 
dale,  will  soon  commence  canning  peas 
from  500  acres  planted.  The  output  will 
be  about  65,000  cans  daily. 

The  Prudential  Land  Company  of  San 
Francisco  is  about  to  plant  a  large  acre- 
age to  eucalyptus  on  the  land  recently  se- 
cured near  Marcuse,  Sutter  county. 

Up  to  May  18th  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors  reported  36  cars  of  cherries 
and  apricots  shipped  from  California,  as 
against  12  cars  to  same  date  last  year. 

The  Sacramento  valley  winery  is  a  new 
$100,000  concern  which  will  be  operated 
at  Sacramento.  E.  M.  Sheehan,  formerly 
manager  of  the  California  winery,  is  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  new  enterprise. 

Bisceglia  Bros.,  of  Gilroy,  are  re-arrang- 
ing their  cannery  at  that  place,  prepara- 
tory to  a  very  busy  season.  At  present 
they  are  working  on  peas  and  cherries, 
and  later  will  handle  peaches  and  apri- 
cots. 

The  first  crate  of  canteloupes  was 
shipped  from  the  Imperial  valley  last 
week,  which  is  a  week  earlier  than  usual. 
It  is  thought  that  melons  will  be  shipped 
from  the  valley  in  car  lots  commencing 
next  week.  * 

The  Natomas  Consolidated  Land  Com- 
pany recently  purchased  5863  acres  of 
land  of  the  Whitney  Estate  Company. 
The  land  is  located  near  Wheatland,  is 
overflow  or  swampy,  and  will  be  added 
to  the  reclamation  scheme  of  the  Natomas 
company. 

Labor  conditions  over  the  State  are  be- 
coming serious  again  as  the  fruit  season 
approaches.  In  Glenn  county  not  only 
are  the  farmers  short  handed,  but  the 
company  carrying  on  the  United  States 
reclamation  work  is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  laborers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  California  State  Polytechnic 
School  held  recently  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
it  was  decided  to  put  in  a  pipe  line  and 
pumping  plant  to  deliver  water  from  six 
wells  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  property 
to  the  farm  lands  to  irrigate  them. 


NURSERYMEN'S  MEETINGS. 


The  35th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Nurserymen's  Association  will  be 
held  at  Denver,  June  8,  9,  and  10,  will  be 
of  deep  interest  to  the  fruit  industry  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Nurserymen  from  all 
over  the  United  States  will  assemble  to 
consider  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
propagators  of  trees  and  plants,  and 
among  which  the  requirements  of  the 
commercial  fruit  grower  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. What  varieties  of  trees  will  be 
planted  and  the  amount  required  two 
years  from  now  are  important  questions 
with  nurserymen  who  make  their  invest- 
ments for  the  future  supply.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  commercial  fruit 
growers'  requirements  as  to  standard  of 
quality.  An  interesting  program  has 
been  provided  for  this  convention,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  Pacific  Coast  nur- 
serymen are  preparing  to  attend. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Nurserymen's  Association  is 
to  be  held  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  July  12 
and  13.  An  interesting  program  is  now 
under  preparation.  Speakers  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Coast,  some  visiting 
nurserymen,  and  college  professors  are 
preparing  to  take  part.  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Walla  Walla  is  making  prepara- 


tion to  entertain  during  "recreation" 
hours  of  this  meeting.  A  large  number 
of  members  have  already  renewed  mem- 
bership and  placed  advertising  orders  for 
the  badge  book.  Nurserymen  not  mem- 
bers may  apply  to  membership  committee, 
J.  B.  Pilkington,  Portland,  Oregon;  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal.;  F.  K.  Spald- 
ing, Sunnyside,  Wash.,  or  to  the  secre- 
tary, C.  A.  Tonneson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
MISSION  BUSINESS. 

Our  local  agricultural  organizations  are 
much  interested  in  discussing  regulation 
of  the  Commission  trade  so  that  consign- 
ors may  have  more  safety  from  shipping 
to  irresponsible  firms.  There  is  a  law 
now  pending  before  the  legislature  of 
New  York  which  undertakes  to  regulate 
this  matter,  viz.: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Law, 
in  relation  to  the  selling  of  poultry, 
orchard,  garden,  dairy  and  other  farm 
products  by  commission  merchants. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  two  of  chapter  nine 
of  the  laws  of  1909,  entitled  'An  act  in 
relation  to  agriculture,  constituting  chap- 
ter one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  thereto  four  new 
sections,  to  be  numbered  sections  14,  15, 
16  and  17,  to  read  as  follows: 

14.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  es- 
tablish a  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  and  to 
have  certain  supervision  over  sales,  re- 
ports and  returns  made  relative  to  poul- 
try, orchard,  garden,  dairy  and  other 
farm  products  consigned  to  commission 
merchants  to  be  soid. 

15.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
shall  distribute  daily,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days excepted,  as  herein  provided,  infor- 
mation regarding  the  market  values  of 
products  herein  provided  for,  which  in- 
formation shall  be  distributed  by  means 
of  a  bulletin  containing  the  prices  cur- 
rent of  such  commodities  and  such  other 
information  and  suggestions  as  he  may 
deem  useful  and  helpful  to  producers  and 
consignors  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  bulletin  published  as  provided  here- 
in shall  be  mailed  to  any  person  in  this 
State  upon  the  payment  to  the  said  Com- 
missioner of  a  price  fixed  by  him,  which 
price  shall  be  approximately  the  cost 
price  of  production  plus  the  postage. 

16.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  to  commission  merchants  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  who 
in  shall  be  conditional  upon  the  faithful 
garden,  dairy  and  other  farm  products  re- 
ceived by  consignment  for  sale,  a  license 
upon  proper  application  therefor  and  up- 
on receipt  of  the  license  fee  of  five  dol; 
lars  and  upon  the  filing  with  such  Com- 
missioner of  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be 
approved  by  such  Commissioner,  which 
license  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to 
carry  on  such  business  in  such  products 
and  shall  authorize  the  conducting  of 
such  business  from  the  date  of  issuance 
to  the  31st  day  of  December  next  suc- 
ceeding. No  merchant  shall  conduct  such 
business  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  without  procuring  such  a  license. 

17.  The  surety  bond  provided  for  here- 
ing  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  licensee  and  upon  his  making  a  full, 
just  and  true  account  and  correct  returns 
to  his  consignor  of  and  for  all  produce  or 
other  commodities  received  and  sold  by 
him,  as  provided  herein,  and  upon  his  re- 
mitting to  his  consignor  full  net  returns 
from  the  sale  of  all  such  produce  or  com- 


modities within  ten  days  after  such  sale. 

2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1910. 


Correspondence. 


RHUBARB  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  few 
specimens  of  my  rhubarb  leaves  on  which 
you  will  see  a  small  insect.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  them? 
Also  you  will  see  the  older,  larger  leaves 
which  have  turned  yellow  and  dried  up 
as  a  result  of  sometning  not  right. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  our 
locality  would  not  grow  rhubarb,  but  I 
bought  some  roots  which  had  been  grown 
at  Exeter,  which  is  practically  the  same 
climatically  as  here,  and  set  out  the  half 
acre  I  have,  five  weeks  ago.  The  plants 
started  splendidly,  and  then  I  began  to 
notice  some  dying  and  a  drying  up  of  the 
crowns  and  leaves.  I  also  found  myriads 
of  ants,  both  large  and  small,  on  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.  I  was  unable  to 
find  out  what  to  do  for  them,  and  a  neigh- 
bor told  me  that  she  had  tried  twice  to 
raise  the  common  rhubarb,  but  each  time 
the  ants  ate  it  up.  While  I  found  the  ants 
working  on  the  plants,  I  wasn't  certain  it 
was  the  ants  which  were  doing  the  dam- 
age. 

Noticing  that  the  plants  were  a  little 
wilted  looking,  I  irrigated  thoroughly  and 
cultivated  a  week  ago.  They  are  putting 
forth  new  leaves  and  looking  very  much 
better,  but  in  many  places  I  find  on  each 
plant  affected  a  number  of  dry  and  yel- 
low leaves,  both  large  and  small,  and  a 
drying  of  the  stem,  as  you  will  observe; 
also  the  stem  cut.  On  all  plants  I  find  the 
ants,  but  not  on  all  plants  do  I  find  this 
louse  or  bug  which  I  am  sending  on  these 
two  leaves. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  possible  what  you  would 
suggest  doing  for  them?  Do  you  think  it 
is  the  ants  which  are  doing  the  damage, 
or  are  the  ants  preying  on  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble?  A.  L,  R. 

Dinuba. 

Your  rhubarb  has  been  attacked  by  lice 
or  aphis,  and  the  ants  are  not  there  to  eat 
the  rhubarb,  but  to  enjoy  the  association 
with  the  aphids,  which  while  feeding  upon 
the  plant  exude  a  sweet  substance  which 
the  ants  enjoy.  The  way  to  treat  them  is 
to  spray  the  plants  with  common  laundry 
soap,  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of  water, 
using  a  proper  spray  pump  and  nozzle,  so 
as  to  direct  the  spray  upon  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  where  the  lice  congregate. 
It  is  probable  that  in  your  district  these 
insects  will  disappear  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  weather  becomes  dryer 
and  warmer,  but  you  will  always  have  to 
protect  them  with  a  spray  because  it  is 
necessary  that  your  rhubarb  plants  make 
a  satisfactory  winter  growth  in  order  to 
be  profitable. 

As  to  the  other  questions  you  ask,  your 
own  experience  ought  to  be  able  to  help 
you.  Plants  need  cultivation  and  water  to 
make  proper  growth,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  respect.  When  a  plant 
looks  out  of  sorts  do  not  conclude  at  once 
that  it  is  being  attacked  by  disease.  Try 


water  and  cultivation  first.  Many  of  our 
plants  which  do  not  grow  well  simply  are 
perishing  from  thirst  and  need  a  drink. 


THE  FARMERS'  UNION  AND 
THE  LABOR  UNIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  Farmers'  Union  convention  at 
St.  Louis,  and  in  going  over  the  issues  of 
the  Rural  Pkkss  that  have  accumulated 
in  my  absence,  I  find  your  editorial  com- 
ment upon  the  likelihood  of  our  organiza 
tion  affiliating  with  the  labor  unions 
along  political  lines. 

The  farmers  of  California  and  the  en- 
tire United  States  can  rest  assured  that 
this  organization  will  not  entertain  a 
proposition  or  form  a  new  political  party, 
or  to  nominate  and  elect  men  of  any 
party,  or  to  enter  into  partisan  politics 
in  any  manner.  Our  constitution  and  by- 
laws expressly  forbid  it.  We  have  profited 
by  the  experiences  of  previous  farmers' 
organizations  that  have  foundered  upon 
this  rock.  We  realize  the  futility  of  ex- 
pending our  efforts  in  electing  a  few  good 
men  to  office,  but  we  do  believe  that  as 
organized  farmers  we,  as  a  body,  can 
bring  influence  to  bear  upon  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  which  will  help  to 
bring  about  the  results  so  much  desired 
by  ourselves  and  by  ah  other  men  who 
have  the  welfare  of  our  country  at  heart. 

If  the  farmers'  organizations  and  the 
labor  unions  of  America  find  that  they 
can  work  in  harmony  along  these  lines, 
as  well  as  along  industrial  and  co-opera- 
tive lines,  surely  no  objection  can  be 
raised  by  the  friend  of  the  farmer  or 
laboring  man.  That  there  is  great  need 
of  the  farmer  and  laboring  man  taking 
more  interest  in  legislative  matters  can- 
not be  denied,  but  we  shall  no  doubt  dis 
turb  the  peace  of  mind  of  many  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  do  it. 

H.  W.  WBIOHTSON, 
California  State  President. 

Fowler,  Fresno  county. 


SEEDS  PLANTS 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  LIVE  STOCK 
WORK. 


The  stockmen  of  California  should  co- 
operate much  better  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  Instead  of  having  a  few  men  trying 
to  get  favorable  laws  passed  for  the  stock- 
men's benefit,  they  all  should  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help. 

Co  operation  in  live  stock  work  can  also 
lie  carried  further,  according  to  E.  .1.  Id 
dings  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  another  class  of  benefits  se- 
cured. Such  benefits  are  represented  by 
the  community  system  of  work.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  Denmark 
are  members  of  co-operative  dairies.  Cat- 
tle, there,  are  slaughtered  cooperatively 
and  eggs  are  handled  by  a  co-operative 
egg  society.  Waukesha  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, is  breeding  both  Percheron  horses 
and  Berkshire  swine  on  the  community 
plan. 

In  using  the  community  plan,  the  farm- 
ers organize  in  counties  or  other  small 
units  for  the  production  of  a  certain 
breed  of  live  stock.  If  Percheron  horses 
are  selected,  the  organization  will  buy 
one  or  more  stallions  and  will  contract  in 
behalf  of  several  of  the  farmers  for  a 
large  number  of  pure-bred  mares,  thereby 
getting  much  more  favorable  prices  than 
a  single  farmer  could  secure.  The  organ- 
ization will  provide  for  the  rotation  of 
the  district,  that  all  may  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  good  stallion,  and  yet  not  be 
forced  to  practice  in-breeding.  Once  the 
industry  is  on  its  feet,  a  market  must  be 
provided.  The  organization  is  able  to  ad- 
vertise for  the  farmers  of  the  community 
much  more  cheaply  than  each  can  do  for 
himself.  The  annual  sales  of  pure-bred 
stuff,  widely  advertised,  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  breed  organization.  The  or- 
ganization, as  a  rule,  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  and 
secures  what  aid  and  help  the  Station 
can  furnish.  It  also  promotes  the  study 
of  breeding  problems  and  aids  in  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  pure-bred  animals  and  means 
for  more  useful  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. 

The  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
in  the  English  Channel,  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
these  two  breeds  of  cattle.  Certain  dis- 
tricts in  New  York  are  widely  known  for 
Holstein  cattle.  Certain  districts  in  Wis- 
consin specialize  in  Guernsey  cattle  and 
in  other  lines,  as  before  mentioned.  The 
Duroc-Jersey  men  of  the  Arkansas  valley, 
Colorado,  are  now  organized.  No  doubt 
<  ther  Colorado  communities  will  find  it 
wise  and  profitable  to  specialize  on  a  cer- 
tain breed  or  breeds  and  promote  the 
specialty  by  organized  effort. 


NO  MORE  CAVALRY  GRAYS. 

Buyers  of  horses  for  army  purposes 
have  received  instructions  to  discontinue 
the  purchase  of  gray  horses,  says  an  ex- 
change. This  is  because  the  tendency  of 
military  life  is  to  render  all  operations 
obscure.  The  gray  horse  can  be  seen 
where  the  bay,  the  black,  the  brown  or 
the  sorrel  can  escape  observation.  Al- 
though this  will  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  some  few  gray  horses  in  the  market, 
there  are  other  uses  for  the  grays,  be- 
cause they  are  very  showy,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  gray  horses  are  just  as  ser- 
viceable and  usually  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  color.  As  bays, 
blacks  and  browns  are  favored  by  the 
judges  of  horse  shows,  the  popular  vote 
turns  strongly  to  the  grays.  In  the  time 
when  a  charge  of  cavalry  was  likely  to 
change  the  tide  of  battle,  the  grays  had 
their  day.    In  reviews  of  troops,  when 


large  bodies  of  horsemen  would  pass  the 
reviewing  stand  without  any  special  en- 
thusiasm, the  grays  would  always  bring 
forth  a  burst  of  admiration.  Napoleon 
the  Great  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  paid 
a  compliment  to  the  gray  horse  that  was 
intended  as  well  for  the  rider.  He  who 
had  seen  and  led  brilliant  charges  of  cav- 
alry by  the  continental  armies  had  never 
before  seen  the  British  army  in  grand 
action,  and  when  the  Scottish  Dragoon 
Regiment  came  rushing  through  his  lines 
he  said  in  dismay:  "How  terribly  those 
gray  horses  ride!"  Had  old  war  condi- 
tions remained  with  us,  the  gray  horse 
would  not  be  displaced.  The  shinini; 
mark  is  no  longer  desired  for  military 
uses,  and  the  gray  horse  is  relegated  to 
the  rear. 


RAISING  BIG  MULES. 


A  writer  on  the  foregoing  subject  says: 
The  constant  attempt  to  secure  size  as 
well  as  quality  in  jacks  and  jennies  is 
producing  marvelous  results.  There  has 
been  a  steady  elevation  in  the  average  ex- 
cellence of  the  jacks  available  for  breed 
ing  mules  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  superiority  of  their  get  has  widened 
the  appreciation  of  good  points  in  a  jack. 

In  one  respect  this  has  failed  to  benefit 
our  mule  stock  as  it  should.  Too  much  re- 
sponsibility has  been  piled  upon  the  jack. 
Thoughtful  breeders  have  realized  the 
value  of  choice  mares  for  producing 
mules,  and  have  by  their  policy  upheld 
the  average  quality  and  a  lofty  to])  in  the 
mule  market,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hybrid  often  has  an  inferior  dam  because 
of  the  idea  that  a  mare  that  will  not  pro- 
duce good  horses  is  well  adapted  to  rais- 
ing mules.  This  condition  has  been  a 
heavy  lid  on  the  mule  business  as  a  whole 
and  has  thrown  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
jack.  In  too  many  cases  he  has  been  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  bone,  quality,  con- 
stitution, character,  soundness  and  even 
the  size  of  the  hybrid  offspring,  the  mare 
doing  nothing  creditable,  except  to  pro- 
duce the  mule  foal.  It  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  jack  that  he  has  made  good  under 
these  conditions:  it  explains  how  it  is 
possible  for  big,  smooth,  wonderful  mules 
to  be  produced  by  creditable  mares.  The 
high  class  jack  is  steadily  gaining  appre- 
ciation in  this  way. 


CARE  OF  MILK. 

When  we  remember  that  about  87  per 
cent  of  milk  is  water,  it  appeals  thai 
more  thought  and  care  would  be  given  in 
providing  the  right  kind  of  water  for  the 
dairy  cow.  Too  many  farmers,  says  G.  M. 
Lambert,  are  following  the  practice  of 
letting  their  cows  go  to  small,  dirty  ponds 
in  the  pasture.  In  a  recent  investigation, 
the  writer  found  that  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  on  the  farms  visited  obtained 
their  drinking  water  in  this  manner.  At 
the  present  time  many  inquiries  are  being 
made  by  the  farmers,  who  are  asking  why 
their  milk  is  stringy  and  will  not  churn. 
In  almost  every  case  it  was  found  that 
the  cows  were  going  to  a  small  pond  for 
their  water. 

The  cows  should  not  be  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  pond  water.  The  stagnant,  muddy 
ponds  are  a  very  common  nuisance  and 
often  a  source  of  disease.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  depend  upon  this  source  for  a 
water  supply,  the  pond  should  be  fenced 
and  a  trough  arranged  with  a  floating 
valve  near.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
taint  a  cow's  milk  more  quickly  than  im- 
pure drinking  water.  Many  forms  of 
germs,  especially  those  of  diarrhoea  and 
typhoid,  have  been  traced  to  such  sources. 
Good,  pure  water  should  be  provided  at 
all  times,  and  if  possible  the  cows  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  it  at  their  pleasure. 

Always  keep  in  mind  that  the  dairy 
cow  is  your  working  capital,  and  guard 
her,  protect  her  and  care  for  her  with 
the  greatest  of  knowledge  and  kindness. 


Holds  World  s  Record 


FOR  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

More  prominent,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders  use  and  endorse 
|  U.  S.  Separators  than  all  other  makes. 

These  many  long-headed,  business  dairymen  use  U.  S.  Separators,  not 
I  because  some  blazing  advertisement  has  hypnotized  them  into  buying,  because 
"cheap."    Sound  reasoning  of  its  many  superior  advantages  only 
uaded  them.    The  best  will  always  have  the  best. 

1910  INTERLOCKING  STYLE 

.CREAM 
•SEPARATOR 

Is  emphatically  the  Best 
and  the  only  Separator  to  Buy. 

Because, 

ist.    It  skims  the  cleanest. 
2nd.  It's  built  the  strongest. 
3rd.    It's  the  easiest  cleaned. 
4th.    It's  the  most  convenient. 
5th.    It  requires  the  least  power. 
The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  separators  at  the 
Alaska -Yukon  -  Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  on 
these  five  essential  points  and 


Won  Grand  Prize  1909 


Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  No       trill  five  you  all  Information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls.Vt 


Orders  promptly  filled  from  warehouses  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Stockton,  Cal., 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  Ogden,  Utah.    Send  all  orders  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 


F.  LOVELL. 

R.  D.  1,  Napa.  Cal. 


NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire.  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  importation  of  stallions  and  mares  will 
arrive  in  Napaalxmt  (he  first  of  .lune.  Mr.  Wheatley 
personally  inspected  every  animal  and  lx>u{;lit  young 
horses  with  extra  bone,  and  plenty  of  weight  and 
quality.  Otir  prices  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  asked  elsewhere  for  stock  not  nearly  so  good, 
and  we  sell  on  very  close  margins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  three-year-old  imported  shires,  which 
we  will  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Every  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Prop. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   liolsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 


Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

P.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


SADDLES 
Style,  Finish  &  Workmanship 


The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  In  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  &  TREE  CO., 
l'ctulunia,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  tht 
Ayrshlres. 
J.    VV.   &.  J.   D.  McCORD 
I'hone  Ked  123.  Hartford.  Cal. 


BE  READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-N 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-  GUARD  A  GAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
so*  and  It  SpRAiNS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  five 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

W&~  THEY  LAST  LONGER  I 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  Hat.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  <fc  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


May  28,  1910. 
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Study  your  conditions,  know  what  com- 
forts your  cows  are  in  need  of,  provide 
them,  and  you  will  be  a  successful  dairy- 
man. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FARM 


A  new  style  in  baby  beef  has  been  set. 
The  kind  that  is  going  to  market  at  pres- 
ent is  the  300  to  500-pound  type. 

It  pays  to  keep  live  stock  on  the  farm 
for  the  manure  they  make  and  the  un- 
marketable feeds  they  can  turn  into  cash. 

It  pays  to  pasture  pigs,  but  if  the  pigs 
root  up  the  pasture,  it  will  pay  to  ring 
them.  Pasture  sod  is  too  valuable  to  be 
destroyed  when  it  can  easily  be  avoided. 

Live  stock  needs  water  at  all  seasons, 
but  water  during  warm  weather  espe- 
cially is  essential.  Prepare  now  for  a 
good  water  supply  for  the  animals  during 
the  summer  months. 

Do  not  let  the  manure  accumulate  in 
the  cow  stall  so  that  the  animal  must  lie 
with  her  hindquarters  higher  than  her 
front  quarters.  The  manure  should  be  on 
the  land  doing  good. 

Choose  the  breed  of  cows  you  like  and 
stick  to  that  breed  without  change.  If 
you  have  grades,  make  them  better  In- 
breeding to  a  male  of  the  same. 

Fence  every  square  rod  of  available 
pasture  land  for  the  stock  this  summer. 
Grass  and  other  forage  can  be  turned 
into  good  money  by  the  animals. 

Have  on  hand  a  supply  of  moveable 
fencing,  so  that  any  field  and  lot  on  the 
farm  may  be  fenced  in  and  pastured 
when  not  in  cultivation. 

Sheep  are  among  the  most  valuable 
animals  that  can  be  kept  on  the  general 
farm.  They  will  kill  out  weeds  and  brush 
and  they  will  make  rich  soil  on  all  land 
that  they  tramp  over.  Why  not  get  a 
start  of  good  sheep  this  year? 

Sheep  do  not  require  as  much  water  as 
other  animals,  yet  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  run  in  a  pasture  where  they 
receive  no  water  at  all.  The  dew  on  the 
grass  and  herbage  is  not  enough  watei 
for  their  needs. 

Lice  on  animals  sap  away  their  vitality, 
and  hence  rob  you  of  money.  It  is 
cheaper  to  invest  $10  or  $20  in  a  dipping 
vat  and  oil  than  to  lose  many  times  as 
much  money  from  louse  ravages. 

A  good  way  to  kill  lice^  on  hogs  is  to 
have  crude  oil  on  posts  where  they  will 
rub  up.  Wrap  the  post  with  rough  bag- 
ging and  saturate  the  bagging  with  oil. 

Sow  barley  and  other  forage  plants  for 
the  hogs  this  summer,  and  grow  pump- 
kins and  turnips  for  fall  and  winter  feed- 
ing. The  most  profit  in  growing  hogs  is 
in  making  them  consume  much  green 
feed  in  connection  with  grain  and  other 
concentrates. 


THE  COW  DUE  TO  FRESHEN. 


It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
neglect  the  cow  which  is  due  to  freshen, 
whereas  if  proper  attention  was  given  her 
up  to  this  time,  she  should  produce  ex- 
ceptional results.  Give  her  sufficient  and 
proper  feed  as  this  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  udder. 

A  swoolen  udder  after  freshening 
would  indicate  that  she  is  a  good  cow, 
because  it  is  the  large  flow  of  milk  which 
causes  the  distention  of  the  udder.  It 
is  at  this  period  that  the  average  stock 
owner  is  apt  to  err  in  allowing  the  calf 
to  nurse  its  mother,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  calf  has  a  tendency  while  nurs- 
ing to  bunt  the  udder,  thus  causing  in- 
creased irritation. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  caring  for  the  udder, 
it  being  advisable  to  apply  soothing  ap- 
plications in  case  same  is  unnaturally 
swollen  or  caked. 

A  mild  tonic  is  aften  advisable  where 
there  is  an  unnatural  swelling  of  the  ud- 
der as  it  has  a  better  effect  than  outward 
applications. — Dr.  David  Roberts. 


SILO  AS  A  FOOD  SAVER. 


California  farmers  are  realizing  the 
value  of  silos,  and  many  new  ones  are 
being  built  over  the  State.  The  Ranch 
and  Farm  has  the  following  to  say  on 
the  value  of  the  silo: 

There  is  no  way  of  solving  the  problem 
of  high-priced  feedstuffs  better  than  to 
put  up  a  silo.  Economy  is  the  watchword 
and  the  silo  is  the  first  and  foremost  fac- 
tor toward  preventing  waste. 

To  the  experienced  farmer  it  may  seem 
impossible  to  preserve  green  feeds  by 
means  of  the  silo.  As  the  material  gets 
quite  hot,  he  would  naturally  expect  it 
to  rot.  However,  it  simply  goes  through 
a  sweat,  and  is  thus  cured  and  preserved. 
This  action  is  brought  about  by  ferments, 
and  the  resulting  acidity  is  a  by-product 
or  excretion  of  these  micro-organisms. 
The  air  being  excluded,  there  is  no 
chance  for  oxidation,  and  after  a  certain 
period  this  acid  becomes  so  strong  that  it 
is  detrimental  to  the  organism  itself,  and 
thus  the  fermentation  ceases. 

The  proper  time  to  put  up  corn,  which 
is  the  most  common  silage  crop,  must  be 
determined  more  or  less  by  experience. 
Heretofore  the  farmers  have  generally 
put  up  their  crops  too  green,  and  thus 
have  sour  ensilage.  The  corn  should  be 
well  dented  and  most  of  the  leaves  dry. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a 
little  water  as  the  silo  is  filled — that  is, 
if  the  leaves  have  become  too  dry  for 
proper  fermentation  to  start.  However, 
it  has  been  found  that  this  kind  always 
makes  the  sweetest  silage.  Another  fac- 
tor to  come  in  in  this  connection  is  the 
hardness  of  the  cob.  It  should  be  a 
medium  between  a  hard  and  a  soft.  En- 
silage is  always  slightly  acid,  and  any 
rough  places  in  the  mouth — caused  by 
hard  cobs — will  be  corroded,  and  you 
have  trouble  with  sore  mouths. 

There  is  no  definite  length  for  the  en- 
silage to  be  cut.  It  varies  from  one-half 
to  one  and  one-half  inches,  but  usually 
the  cutter  is  set  at  an  inch.  The  half- 
inch  size  packs  a  little  tighter,  and  some 
claim  that  it  is  more  palatable,  but  ex- 
periments have  shown  no  special  advan- 
tages in  its  favor.  The  one  and  a  half 
inch  size  you  will  find  somewhat  coarse, 
and  it  is  not  the  best  for  general  use. 

The  question  arises:  "What  is  the  best 
size  of  silo  for  the  average  farmer?"  No 
definite  answer  can  be  given.  The  most 
common  size  is  16-30,  which  holds  about 
120  tons.  This  amount  will  take  the  av- 
erage farmer  through  the  winter  and 
keep  the  stock  in  thrifty  condition.  It 
takes  eight  acres  of  corn  to  fill  this  silo, 
at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre.  About 
two  inches — in  this  case  1340  pounds — 
should  be  fed  on  each  day,  in  order  to 
always  have  sweet  silage.  Thus,  you  see, 
this  silo  would  supply  a  dairy  herd  of 
40  cows  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  head 
a  day. 

All  kinds  of  stock  will  eat  silage,  al- 
though it  is  best  adapted  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  Hogs  waste  too  much,  and  in  case 
of  horses  it  is  said  to  have  given  bad  re- 
sults in  some  cases.  This  was,  however, 
due  to  rotten  or  moldy  silage,  for  it  is 
known  that  moldy  silage  contains  a  toxin 
that  is  poisonous  to  horses.  Bright,  clear 
silage,  however,  can  be  fed  to  horses  with 
safety,  for  the  writer  knows  of  several 
farms  where  it  is  being  fed  every  day. 

Amounts  of  silage  fed  per  day: 

Wintering  calves,  8  months  old,  15  to 
25  pounds. 

Wintering  breeding  cows,  30  to  50 
pounds. 

Fattening  beef  cattle  (first  stage),  30 
to  40  pounds. 

Fattening  beef  cattle  (later  stage),  15 
to  25  pounds. 

Dairy  cattle,  30  to  50  pounds. 

Wintering  breeding  sheep,  3  to  5 
pounds. 

Fattening  lambs,  2  to  3  pounds. 
Fattening  sheep,  3  to  4  pounds. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

50  HEAD 

The  grandest  collection  of  imported  and  registered 

Belgian  and  Percheron  Stallions 
and  Mares 

ever  offered  at  public  auction  by  one  owner.  Certificates  with  every 
animal.    Property  A.  A.  Sandahl,  Montana. 

14  HEAD  BELGIANS 
36  HEAD  PERCHERONS 

Among  them  being  a  number  of  Gold  Medal  winners  in  Belgium  and 
France. 

Sale  takes  place  Monday,  June  20th,  1910,  at  1  p.m.  at 

STATE  FARM,  DAVIS,  YOLO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Horses  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  O.  A.  Lowe's,  Lowelands  Farm,  2  miles 
N.  W.  of  Woodland,  up  to  June  18th.  Visitors  are  invited.  June  19 
and  20  they  can  be  seen  at  Davis.    Horses  loaded  f.o.b.  cars  Davis. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

FRED.  H.  CHASE  &  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

478  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  in  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Ked  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes.  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  Ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism,  Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs.  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Safe  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLOG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

Registered  Shorthorn  Bull,  by  Saturn. 
Ited.  Calved  Feb.  25th,  1905.  Is  a  fine 
animal  just  in  his  prime.  Change  desired 
In  avoid  inbreeding. 

Edgar  .1.  DbPtjb, 

818  Merchants  Kxchange. 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 


iin  i:i:i)KRs  of 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Herd  TuberuloslB  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Quality-Bred 
GuernseyB,  write  to 

H.  W.  Muergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOB  SALE— Shorthorned 
D  urhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  WTNTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
China  Hogs,  Shropshire  Sheep. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Ber kshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-ChLna  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berk  shires  also  Shorthorns. 


Cattleman  Wanted 

Experienced  foreman  for  sugar  beet  top  and 
pulp  feeding  company.  $100  per  month  and 
board  to  good  man.  Address  with  full  partic- 
ulars "Feeder"  care  this  paper. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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POMONA 
U  1V1  F*  § 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTE RVIIXE,  CALIF. 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUMPS 

POR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  small  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpos;-  you  intend  to  use  it.  Reliability 
is  the   characteristic    yon    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  nerd  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oldest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S„  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— fnrcepurnps,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHY  BURN  MONEY  WHEN  AIR  IS  FREE? 


If  your  home,  office,  church 
or  hall  Is  not  well  lighted,  write 
for  description  of  our  way,  In 
which  night  can  be  made  bright 
as  day. 

A  good  light  Is  not  only  a 
luxury,  but  a  business  getter. 

No  wicks  to  trim,  no  objec- 
tionable odor,  500  candle  power 
for  half  cent  per  hour,  and  non- 
explosive. 

We  want  a  representative  In 
your  territory. 
You  want  the  best;  we  have 

HYDRO  CARBON  LIGHT  STORE 
200  W.  Santa  Clara  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


T 


It  is  not  necessary  to  allow  the  foal  to 
always  follow  the  mare,  but  let  it  feed  at 
noon.  Do  not  allow  the  mare  to  become 
excessively  warm  at  the  time  when  the 
foal  is  turned  in  with  her  for  feeding. 
Teach  the  foal  to  eat  hay  and  ground 
feed. 


THE  HAY  CROP  IN  SAN  BENITO 
COUNTY. 


The  hay  crop  over  the  State  looks  as 
though  it  will  be  very  large  this  year. 
The  San  Francisco  Hay  Association  re- 
ports thousands  of  tons  on  hand,  and  the 
Hollister  Advance,  which  is  conversant 
with  conditions  in  that  locality,  reports 
that  on  the  first  of  May  there  were  12,000 
tons  of  hay  in  the  Hollister  warehouses. 
Usually  at  this  time  there  is  less  than 
1500  tons.  At  Tres  Pinos  there  are  about 
3000  tons.  This  makes  a  total  of  15,000 
tons,  of  which  three-quarters  will  be 
carry-over.  Notwithstanding  this  im- 
mense stock  on  hand,  with  new  hay  in 
sight,  the  best  wheat  hay  is  bringing 
fairly  good  prices.  Sales  of  wheat  hay 
were  made  this  week  in  Hollister  at  $14 
per  ton.  There  is  but  little  of  this  sala- 
ble quality  of  hay  left  over. 

The  volunteer  crop  in  the  San  Benito 
valley  will  not  be  abnormally  large,  and 
with  cool  weather  in  May  the  crop  of 
grain  will  be  increased.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  new  crop  of  hay  will  be  be- 
low the  average  in  quantity  and  the  good 
quality  will  bring  a  fair  price. 

The  tendency  of  the  San  Benito  farm- 
ers is  to  make  grain  of  everthing  possi 
ble.  Nothing  that  will  make  grain  should 
be  cut  for  hay  unless  the  crop  is  con- 
tracted for. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


At  the  recent  sale  of  live  stock  at  the 
Novato  Land  stock  sale  the  milk  cows 
averaged  about  $65  for  the  best  animals, 
while  one  carload  brought  $45  per  head. 
Some  yearling  Belgian  horses  ranged 
from  $140  to  $150.  Bulls  brought  from 
$30  to  $S0.  In  all  there  were  500  head 
of  cattle  sold  and  40  horses. 

A.  B.  McDonald  of  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  has  bought  a  ranch  in  the  Im 
perial  valley  and  intends  to  fatten  sheep 
on  it  the  coming  season. 

The  Oakwood  Park  stock  farm  in  the 
San  Ramon  valley  has  been  sold  to  H.  D. 
Loveland,  S.  O.  Bright,  and  A.  O.  Hol- 
land. The  5800-acre  tract  brought  about 
$450,000. 

A  horse  thief  in  Ohio  has  been  coloring 
the  white  spots  on  horses  to  a  golden 
brown,  and  thus  has  been  able  to  palm 
these  animals  off  on  the  horse  buyers 
over  the  State. 

H.  J.  Grey,  a  contractor  who  is  work- 
ing in  Glenn  county,  finds  it  very  hard 
to  get  horses  and  mules  to  do  hauling 
and  grading.  The  price  of  horses  to  the 
farmers  has  gone  up  considerably.  For 
cutting  hay  it  has  advanced  from  $1.50 
per  acre  to  $2.50,  and  with  very  few 
takers  at  the  raised  price. 

Porter  &  Ownby  of  Gridley  recently 
sold  800  head  of  hogs  to  Sacramento 
buyers. 

J.  O.  Robinson  of  Oakdale  recently  sold 
50  hogs  weighing  about  200  pounds  each 
for  10  cents  a  pound. 

A  decision  of  importance  to  the  wool 
growers  of  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  given  out  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau.  The 
rate  for  wool  in  grease  is  reduced  from 
$1.10  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
rate  of  scoured  wool  is  reduced  from 
$1.40  to  $1.30  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
reduction  of  the  wool  rate  was  made  in 
order  to  combat  the  water  competition, 
as  the  majority  of  wool  shipments  have 
been  going  out  of  San  Francisco  by 
water. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  goat  meat 
is  consumed  in  Brooklyn  weekly  because 


of  the  high  prices  of  beef  and  mutton. 
Goat  meat  is  used  principally  by  the 
poorer  classes,  and  sells  for  5  or  6  cents 
a  pound  lower  than  mutton. 

The  Ventura  Stockmen's  Association 
recently  held  a  meeting  and  barbecue  at 
which  general  plans  were  discussed  for 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  stockmen 
in  that  locality. 

G.  B.  Moore  of  Porterville  recently 
shipped  out  six  carloads  of  fat  beef  stock 
to  the  San  Francisco  market.  Several  of 
the  steers  weighed  from  1150  to  1200 
pounds  each. 

J.  G.  Johnson  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  shipped  50  carloads  of 
siiring  lams  from  Elmira.  The  train 
went  direct  to  Omaha,  where  the  ship- 
ment will  be  segregated  and  picked  over 
and  distributed  to  the  various  meat  cen- 
ters of  the  East. 

The  last  census  of  Argentina  placed 
the  number  of  cattle  in  that  country  at 
29,000,0!i0  head  and  (17,000,000  head  of 
sheep. 

The  Wilcox  Brothers  of  Red  Bluff  have 
recently  shipped  between  400  and  500 
sacks  of  wool  to  Stockton,  where  it  will 
be  held  until  better  prices  are  obtained. 

About  1300  hogs  were  shipped  out  of 
Willctts  one  day  last  week. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Chief  Josephine,  the  champion  milk 
producer  of  the  world,  recently  gave  98 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  So  far  dur- 
ing her  tests  she  has  averaged  90  pounds 
a  day. 

Judson  Bent  of  San  Diego  is  looking 
over  land  around  Merced  preparatory  to 
going  into  the  dairy  business  in  that  lo- 
cality. 


Horsa»5pavin 
Cure  ? 


Save  the  differ- 
ence between  the 
cost  of  a  good 
lorse  and  $1.00—  the 
cost  of  a  bottle  of 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 
You  can  cure  a  Spavin,  Splint, 
Ringbone.  Bony  Growths  or  Lameness 
with  it.  like  thousands  have  done.  Read 
this  letter — it  will  prove  that  Kendall's  is 

The  One  Safe, 
Reliable  Cure. 

Sliver  Creek.  N.  Y..  April  S.  l'.*09. 
"Enclosed  Hud  gtutnp.  lor  wlilch  semi  me 
copy  of  your  •Treatise  on  the  Horse.'  I 
have  used  Kendall's  Spav  1  n  Cure  fur  the  last 
15  years,  anil  It  never  has  failed  to  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  It.  Wouldn't  be  with- 
out It."        Yours  truly,   u.  A.  Liablman. 

No  need  to  worry  about  your  horse  if 
you  have  a  buttle  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  on  hand  for  emergency,  (let  a  bot- 
tle from  your  druggist  at  once.  Don't 
take  a  substitute.  The  great  book,  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Horse,"  free,  of  druggists,  or 
write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VL 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60*  In  power  and  efficiency  In  e'eva'lng 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  lor    Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks,    big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Hoxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  ■  ases,  Kuca- 
lyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


S.orse  Owr.ors!  Use 

GOMBaULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
Tliesalest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llname  nts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
UVmoves  all  Bunch"a or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUI'ERSEOES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  fr'IKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
t>y  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
•ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
CHE  LAWRENCB-WIt.LIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


BEES 
PAY  BIG! 


And  require  little  care.  All 
the  little  honey-gatherers 
and  money-makers  demand 
of  you  Is  to  provide  a  home 
for  them.  They  make  the 
honey  and  you  get  the  profit.  What  little 
work  you  must  do  can  be  made  100  per  cent 
easier,  and  your  prollts  100  per  cent  greater 
if  you  have  the 

RIGHT  KIND  OF  SUPPLIES 

The  successful  cultivation  of  a  California 
farm  demands  a  utilization  of  acreages  and 
the  appliance  of  natural  resources.  Bets  a  d 
fruit,  or  bees,  alfalfa  and  fruit  on  a  ten-acre 
ranch,  managed  with  intelligence,  Is  a  sure 
prolit-maker  and  yields  a  good  living  as  well 
To  manage  intelligently  meats  to  buy  the 
right  kind  of  supplies.  We  can  advise  you. 
can  start  you  right,  and  we  can  put  it  up  to 
you  to  make  money  In  bee  farming.  You 
can  either  write  us,  or,  when  In  Man  Fran- 
cisco, call  at  our  store,  where  supplies  are 
shown,  and  the  proposition  made  clear  to  all 
new  beginners. 

We  start  you  right.  Strong  I  tallan  Colony 
Hived  In  our  patent  one  and  One-half  Story 
Hives,  containing  24  sections,  round  at  the 
start,  ah  ready  for  work.  1'rlce  complete 
colony  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  express,  17.50.  You  get 
the  hive;  the  bees  do  the  rest. 


EVERYTHING  IN  BEE  SUPPLIES 
From  top  to  bottom,  and  at  prices 

that  save  you  money. 
A  LARGE  VARIETY  Or 

SHELF  HARDWARE 

PHOENIX  TOOL  AND 
VALVE  CO. 

Market  Street         San  Francisco 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  Hat  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  ii  ml  are  for  mile  ut  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  olflcce: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick    1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  vvhich  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS, 
667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


May  28,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


[Copyright,  1910,  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Onk  OF  THE  Garden  Spots  of  the  Earth — 
An  Attractive  Combination  —  Large 
Success  Reached  From  the  Stepping- 
Stones  of  Difficulty — The  Systems  of 
the  Successful — Cube  for  Chicken 
Pox — A  Good  Living  From  600  Layers 
—  Filth  and  Neglect  the  Cause  of 
Disease  and  Failure — A  Fair  Start  in 
the  Poultry  Business  May  Be  Made 
With  $500. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 

The  twelve  miles  of  country  between 
Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  traversed  by 
the  electric  car  line  is  more  fanliliar  to 
outsiders  than  other  portions  of  the  Peta- 
luma district.    At  Sebastopol  and  vicinity 


ting  a  teaspoon  of  carbolic  acid  upon 
sulphur  and  making  a  smudge  with  this, 
which  was  kept  in  the  house  with  the 
fowls  until  they  began  to  sneeze.  The 
hospital  cases  were  treated  by  dipping 
their  heads  in  permanganate  of  potash. 

There  are  3000  fowls  kept  upon  this 
ranch  in  colonies  of  800  each.  These  rep- 
resent a  good  utility  strain  of  White  Leg- 
horns, but  in  the  future  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  keeping  them  up  to  stand- 
ard points.  The  hatching  is  done  on  the 
ranch  with  Petaluma  incubators,  and  this 
season  the  brooder  room  with  distillate 
burner  is  being  tried  for  brooding,  which 
so  far  has  been  satisfactory.  Though 
market  eggs  and  day-old  chicks  are  the 
business  of  this  ranch,  the  raising  of 
broilers  is  being  tried,  and,  when  got  out 
early  in  the  season,  has  been  found  a 
profitable  branch  of  the  poultry  business. 
The  broilers  are  sold  to  commission  men 
in  the  city  at  3  months  old;  hens  are  kept 
till  3  years  old;  pullets  begin  to  lay  at 
from  4  1  j  to  5  months  old.  The  fresh  laid 
egg  is  in  evidence  in  numbers  on  this 
ranch  when  eggs  are  a  nickle  apiece.  The 


per  fowl.  In  other  words,  he  has  an  in- 
come of  $3000  a  year  for  his  work.  As 
may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, the  ranch  is  located  upon  the  low 
rounded  hills  which  are  a  feature  of  the 
Petaluma  district.  The  excellent  drain- 
age together  with  the  light  sandy  soil  pre- 
vent contamination  of  the  ground  and  are 
ideal  for  poultry.  The  fowls  are  kept  on 
the  colony  plan,  but  with  restrictions. 
Only  fowls  of  the  same  age  are  kept  to- 
gether, and  never  more  than  1000  in  one 
enclosure.  The  colony  houses  are  tight 
on  all  sides  but  one,  which  has  a  large 
door  always  open  from  the  wind.  Pure- 
bred White  Leghorn  stock  is  kept  and  re- 
newed from  the  East.  The  pullets  begin 
to  lay  at  5  months,  and  plenty  of  eggs  are 
laid  when  the  egg  market  rules  highest. 
The  hens  are  kept  till  2%  years  old.  Mr. 
Vestal  finds  broilers  profitable,  but  not  so 
profitable  as  eggs.  He  sells  his  broilers 
at  three  months  old  to  commission  men 
in  the  city.  Has  no  complaint  about  com- 
mission men;  has  found  them  O.  K.  Tho 
average  cost  of  feed  per  fowl  is  $1.25. 
Has  no  disease  on  the  ranch;  ailing  fowls 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Eggs  reduced  to  Si!  a 
setting  for  Whites  and  82  for  Buffs  and  Red 
Caps.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Gal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— SPK  IAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3.00  NOW  81.60,  86.00  NOW  82.60,  Hens 
NOW  $1.75  and  S2..50,  Cockerels,  82.00  and  83.00. 
We  won  10S)  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers. 
$1.20  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E- gs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  9  prizes  from  9  entries 
at  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
San  .lose  09.  Bred  as  layers 
first.  Stock  any  age  for 
sale.  Eggs  86  per  hundred. 
Settings  $2  up.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  W.  F.  VeKtal  Ranch. 


we  find  that  fascinating  combination — 
orchard,  garden  and  poultry.  This  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  earth, 
with  rich  sandy  loam,  water  in  plenty  and 
a  climate  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
call  heavenly.  When  we  passed  through 
that  section  the  orchards  were  bursting 
into  bloom,  the  vineyards  into  bud,  the 
gardens  were  rich  with  promise,  and  the 
cottage  homes  gay  with  flowers.  Peace 
and  prosperity  brooded  there  and  made 
one  feel  that  it  were  good  to  flee  the 
crowds  and  cities  and  pitch  one's  tent  in 
this  Rden  of  the  West. 

While  poultry  is  not  kept  upon  such  a 
large  scale  in  this  diversified  farming 
it  is  in  all  cases  one  of  the  important 
branches  of  it.  There  are,  however,  some 
of  the  largest  poultry  plants  in  the  Peta- 
luma district  located  along  the  electric 
line.  Here  we  find  the  Dangers  poultry 
Want  with  a  capacity  of  12,000  fowls,  and 
upon  which  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  it  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  plant  in  the  world.  But  the  would- 
be  poultryman  with  limited  capital  natu- 
rally feels  more  interested  in  the  poultry 
plants  which  began  in  a  small  way  and 
worked  out  their  own  salvation  with 
economy  and  care. 

A  little  further  on  at  Stony  Point  Sta- 
tion we  find  a  striking  example  of  such  a 
one  in  the  business  of  J.  W.  George,  for- 
merly of  the  firm  of  George  Brothers. 
This  plant  was  started  upon  borrowed 
capital,  and  with  hatching  eggs  bought 
outside  but  hatched  on  the  place.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  difficulties  at  the  start,  i  11- 
luck  lent  a  hand.  The  first  year  the 
brooder  house  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
some  journeymen  rats  cleaned  up  an  en- 
tire hatch  the  next  spring,  and  later 
through  some  infection  the  chicken  pox 
spread  among  the  fowls.  The  means  by 
which  Mr.  George  cured  his  fowls  and 
stamped  out  this  virulent  disease  is  here 
given  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
George,  and  is  of  value  to  all  poultry 
keepers: 

CURE  FOR  CHICKEN  POX. 

The  general  flock  was  fumigated  by  put- 


A  Typical  Petaluma  Poultry  Ranch. 


Photo  by  Freeman  Bros.,  Petaluma. 


actual  cash  outlav  for  feed  is  found  to 
average  40  cents  per  day  for  each  100 
fowls,  bringing  the  average  cost  per  hen 
for  the  year  to  about  $1.50. 

FEEDING  THE  CHICKS. 

The  Midland  Chick  Feed  is  given  till 
two  weeks  old,  then  crumby  mash  and 
cracked  grains,  all  they  will  eat,  with 
some  left  to  scratch  for.  The  chicks  are 
kept  from  piling  up  in  the  brooder  by 
shutting  off  the  corners. 

FEED   FOR  LAVING  FOWLS. 

Plenty  of  fresh  green  feed,  a  crumby 
mash  made  with  cooked  meat,  or  beef 
scraps  when  fresh  meat  is  not  obtainable, 
wheat,  oats  and  Egyptian  corn  fed  in  hop- 
pers. 

Mr.  George  has  a  valuable  partner  in 
the  poultry  business  in  his  wife.  It  is  to 
this  charming  lady  that  we  are  indebted 
for  these  interesting  points  about  this 
prosperous  and  notable  business,  as  Mr. 
George  was  busy  at  the  time  getting  a 
shipment  of  day-old  chicks  ready  for  the 
next  car.  She  expressed  their  entire  satis- 
faction with  poultry  as  a  sole  business 
and  their  agreement  with  other  Petaluma 
poultry  raisers  that  no  other  business 
could  be  so  profitable  in  that  section. 
They  consider  1200  hens  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  good  livelihood  for  a  family,  and 
from  2000  up  for  accumulated  profits.  No 
so-called  "systems"  are  practiced  on  this 
ranch,  but  a  careful  study  of  poultry  cul- 
ture along  the  lines  of  both  theory  and 
practice  is  made.  During- the  less  busy 
periods  on  the  ranch,  Mr.  George  is  en- 
gaged as  a  lecturer  before  the  poultry  as- 
sociations and  institutes.  A  happy  in- 
stance of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 


are  effectually  cured  with  the  hatchet. 
Considers  filth  and  neglect  the  cause  of 
disease  and  failure. 

The  hatching  capacity  of  this  ranch  is 
10,000  chicks'  per  hatch  and  done  in  Peta- 
luma incubators.  The  brooding  is  done 
by  the  distillate  heated  room.  The  chicks 
are  taught  to  perch  before  leaving  the 
brooder  room  at  about  8  weeks  of  age. 
They  are  fed  dry  chick  food  and  crumby 
mash,  what  they  will  eat  up  clean.  The 
hens  are  fed  a  moistened  mash  in  the 
morning  and  grain  scattered  in  the  clean 
sand  is  kept  before  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Vestal  considers  that  rent  may  be 
paid  and  a  very  comfortable  start  made  in 
poultry  with  a  capital  of  $500,  and  the 
best  way  to  start  is  by  buying  pullets  the 
first  season.  Has  known  a  good  liveli- 
hood for  an  ordinary  family  made  from 
an  average  of  600  laying  hens;  that  with 
1000  laying  fowls  and  up  capital  should 
be  accumulated.  Mr.  Vestal  has  no  use 
for  "systems"  and  does  not  belong  to  any 
poultry  association,  but  thinks  associa- 
tions and  co-operation  might  be  beneficial 
to  poultrymen. 


THE  VESTAL  POULTRY  RANCH. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  near  the  next 
station  is  the  notably  successful  Vestal 
Ranch,  whose  wide-awake  young  pro- 
prietor thinks  poultry  raising  the  best- 
ever  among  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
keeps  3000  layers  whose  gross  receipts  per 
fowl  per  year  are  $2.50,  and  net  profits, 
clear  of  all  expenses,  average  one  dollar 


Questions  and  Answers. 

GROWING  GREEN  FEED  FOR  FOWLS. 

A  new  subscriber  in  Petaluma  writes: 
"Can  you  advise  me  tnrough  your  paper 
what  kind  of  green  feed  I  can  grow  for 
chickens  to  be  ready  for  early  spring  and 
summer,  as  my  kale  is  not  ready  till 
July?  Would  Swiss  chard  or  rape  answer 
my  purpose?  My  ranch  is  situated  on  a 
hillside  and  exposed  to  the  northwest 
winds." 

The  green  feed  which  may  be  grown 
most  quickly  for  chickens  is  barley.  This 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  if  watered  and 
in  rich  soil  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
cuttings  at  the  shortest  notice  and  of  the 
sort  which  fowls  most  relish.  To  hurry 
ui)  matters,  it  is  best  to  start  the  barley 
before  planting.  Pour  quite  hot  water 
over  the  seed  barley  and  let  it  stand  in 
this  for  24  hours;  then  pour  it  into  a  flat 
box  with  drainage  and  cover  with  one 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Our  Output  is  90.000 
Chicks  per  Month 


The  BIHN  HATCHERY 


Successors  to  Bihn  Bros. 


Wm.  Biiin 
J.  L.  White 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


WE  STAND  ALONE 

In  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 

Bodega  Ave. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  3B,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery,  any  variety,  chicks 
will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CURL  GREGORY,  Manager.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  lVkln  Duck  Ekkk. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
»2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
664.  Concord,  Cal. 
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thickness  of  burlap,  and  set  where  the 
sun  shines  into  it  all  day.  Keep  the  grain 
moist  by  sprinkling  morning  and  night. 
Prepare  ground  very  rich  and  mellow, 
and  when  the  rootlets  have  started  on  the 
grain  scatter  the  latter  thickly  over  the 
prepared  soil;  wet  this  down  thoroughly, 
then  cover  with  fine  earth.  In  a  short 
time  it  will  be  up  and  the  roots  set  suffi- 
ciently to  begin  clipping  with  care.  By 
planting  the  barley  in  the  late  fall  or 
winter,  little  or  no  watering  will  be  re- 
quired until  dry  weather,  and  if  it  is 
kept  from  heading  by  constant  clipping,  it 
will  furnish  green  food  through  the 
spring  and  into  the  summer. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  some  va- 
viety  in  the  green  food  for  fowls.  The 
writer  keeps  a  barley  patch  and  also 
plants  Swiss  chard  and  stock  beets  for 
this  purpose.  We  do  not  plant  kale, 
though  of  course  that  is  good,  but  there 
is  likely  to  be  waste  cabbage,  which  is 
much  of  the  same  nature.  The  best  va- 
viety  of  stock  beets  to  plant  is  the  Giant 
Half  Sugar,  the  seed  of  which  may  be 
procured  from  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  whose 
ad  is  in  the  Pacific  Rcral  Prkss.  This 
variety  of  beet  has  luxuriant  green  tops 
so  excellent  for  fowls.  The  root  part 
grows  very  large  in  good  soil  and  may  be 
split  open  and  hung  on  nails  for  yarded 
fowls  to  eat  raw,  or  the  whole  plant  may 
be  ground  up,  or  cooked  and  chopped,  for 
the  mash.  As  already  noticed,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  large  Petaluma 
poultry  raisers  uses  the  stock  beets 
ground  with  which  to  mix  the  mash  for 
his  chicks,  in  preference  even  to  milk  for 
that  purpose. 

Both  the  Swiss  chard  and  stock  beets 
may  be  planted  just  after  the  first  rain  in 
the  fall,  or  any  time  through  the  sum- 
mer if  watered,  and  they  will  furnish 
green  food  all  the  spring  and  summer  fol- 
lowing; in  fact,  will  answer  two  years 
without  replanting  if  not  allowed  to  head 
up  to  seed.  The  condition  and  richness 
of  the  soil  have  much  to  do  with  satis- 
factory results  from  any  sort  of  forage 
plant.  If  well  cultivated  and  rich  and 
kept  mellow  about  the  roots  of  the  chard 
and  beets  a  luxurious  growth  will  be  had 
and  little  or  no  watering  required.  In 
gathering  the  tops  for  greens  the  outside 
leaves  should  be  broken  off  low  down  and 
not  the  whole  top;  then  the  mellow  earth 
should  be  drawn  up  over  the  stubs,  and 
the  plant  keeps  right  on  furnishing  luxu- 
riant fresh  leaves. 


FOWLS  OCT  OF  CONDITION   AND  I.OUSY. 

An  inquirer  from  Woodland,  Cal., 
writes:  "I  wish  you  would  tell  be  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  Plymouth  Rock  chickens. 
They  are  two  months  old,  and  while 
otherwise  doing  nicely,  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  feathers  so  that  the  bare  skin 
shows.  Also,  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
full  grown  Brown  Leghorns  when  they 
stand  around  together  doing  absolutely 
nothing  all  day?  They  pick  at  them- 
selves a  good  deal  and  their  combs  droop. 
They  are  not  active." 

Bad  fledging  in  chicks,  especially  of  the 
larger  breeds,  is  quite  common  among  a 
number  in  a  hatch.  It  is  caused  by  a 
constitutional  weakness  in  the  chicks 
where  a  few  are  so  affected  in  a  well-  | 
cared  for  flock;  but  when  it  is  general 
among  the  chicks  it  shows  improper  food, 
ill-care,  confinement  and  lice.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  Brown  Leghorn  hens  are  se- 
rious and  show  that  the  fowls  are  both 
out  of  condition  and  lousy. 

Begin  the  good  work  for  their  restora- 
tion to  health  by  cleaning  up  and  burning 
all  the  old  trash  and  straw  in  the  nests 
and  about  the  poultry  quarters.  Then,  if 
you  have  a  sprayer,  get  a  can  of  distillate, 
which  will  cost  not  more  than  50  cents, 
and  spray  till  every  crack  and  crevice 
about  house  and  nests  and  coops  are  soak- 
ing with  the  distillate,  also  the  perches. 
Or  take  boiling  hot  water  and  dissolve  an 


abundance  of  salt  in  it  and  throw  on  with 
a  dipper  till  every  crack  is  filled;  while 
still  wet  sift  air-slacked  lime  over  it,  then 
cover  perches  and  floor  with  clean  sand  or 
earth.  Now  wet  down  the  ground  in  the 
yards  and  runs,  then  cover  with  air- 
slacked  lime  and  spade  under.  Work  the 
soil  until  it  is  mellow  and  a  little  damp. 
This  will  encourage  the  fowls  to  roll  in 
it  and  dislodge  the  vermin.  Get  strong 
fresh  buhach  powder  and  work  well  into 
the  feathers  of  the  hens  and  dust  over  the 
chicks,  also  wipe  their  nostrils  with  a 
soft  cloth  dipped  in  coaloil,  and  about  the 
heads  and  the  legs,  especially  dampen  the 
heads  of  the  chicks  with  coaloil,  as  there 
are  apt  to  be  head  lice. 

Next  see  that  all  the  fowls  have  an 
abundance  of  pure  cool  drinking  water  at 
all  times,  and  for  a  week  or  two  add  a 
little  Douglas  Mixture  to  the  water,  but 
be  sure  that  earthen  or  granite  drinking 
pans  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Feed  the  fowls  regularly  with  sound 
grain  and  tender  greens,  and  once  a  day 
feed  a  cooked  mash  containing  meat 
boiled  to  pieces  and  chopped  pepper  pods 
and  raw  onions,  the  whole  salted  and 
made  dry  with  bran  or  shorts.  Peed  this 
in  clean  troughs  and  remove  the  troughs 
and  any  mash  left  in  half  an  hour.  Be 
sure  that  this  mash  is  dry  and  fresh. 
Never  let  it  stand  even  a  half  day  in  hot 
weather. 


How  Much  Is 
Water  Worth 


Water  Is  very  expensive  if  you  are  buying  a 
disinfectant  that  is  haif  water. 

CRESOLENE 

is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  germicide  made 
from  coal  tar.  You  add  the  water  yourself  to  make 
the  disinfectant  desired  strength.  COULSON'S 
CRESOLENE  must  be  diluted  from  20  to  100  times 
its  own  bulk.  It  is  not  poisonous— more  power- 
ful than  copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
well-known  disinfectants.  It  forms  a  milky  em- 
ulsion that  only  costs  1  1-4  cents  a  gallon.  It  is 
the  cheapest  disinfectant  on  the  market  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best.  Use  it  on  stock -poultry 
—dogs  or  as  a  general  disinfectant  and  insecti- 
cide. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct 
from  us.  Quart  cans— 50c.  Gallon  cans— $1.25. 
Freight  free  on  gallon  orders. 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.    Hours  10  to  5. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


r 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS^ 


3a 


than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 

are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  In  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  Is  the  Incubator  for  you  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
knd  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you. 
Telia  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.      PETALUMA,  CALir  .  U.  S.  A_ 
AWARDED  OR  AND  PRiZI  ALASKA-YUKON  EXPOSITION  • 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE  2|9anMScs„T- 

Are  the  agents  of  Ihe  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send  for  our   Free  60-Page   General  Catalogue,  embracing  everything. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS.    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding  Butter  Cnrton.  l'nrnflincd 
on  Inside. 
Especially  for  Creamery  Use. 


We  ivnnt  the  I : u u  Ca»e  Filler  Trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

ALL    FOR   THE   FRUIT  GROWER. 

Paraffined  on  the  inside — made 
light  nnd  durnhle.  Junt  the  thing 
for  clean  anil  safe  delivery.  1'rlce* 
low, 

ASK  US  BY  MAIL 


E.  F.  ADAMS.  362-64  MAIN  STREET,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

M AD ARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

*  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Pesitivaly  Nil  mod  irfictm  method  known  lor  nominating 
CflDUCDC  burrowing  puts.  Better  than  poison,  for  It  Is  absolutely 
DUTHCnj  sife  end  lets  ONLY  on  pests  thi t  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
~ — _  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualltlsd  sat- 
SQU  RRELS  Isfaetion.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.  E.,  Seattle. 
*"«"'"  Slmple.sife, effective.  Send  (or  booklet,  Sold  by  Dealers 

jj  not,  write  to  Hit!  firework!  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 

'rice  Si  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


do  you  THE  IDEAL  AMERICAN  ? 


COMPLETE   PUMPING  OUTFITS 
Write  lor  Details  lo  TO  FREMONT  STREET  San  Francisco 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  CauBtic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  <S  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  FranclBco. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where    the    blades   of    the  grave-grass 
quiver. 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoming  for  all; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When   they  laurel  the  graves  of  our 
dead ! 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


Sunday  Cooking. 


1  do  not  believe  in  elaborate  Sunday 
dinners.  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand why  the  housewife  should  think 
it  her  duty  to  get  up  an  extra  fine  meal 
on  Sunday  simply  because  it  is  her  hus- 
band's day  of  rest  and  he  likes  it.  Why 
shouldn't  Sunday  be  her  day  of  rest  as 
well?  1  know  men  who  feel  quite  ag- 
grieved if  they  do  not  have  something 
specially  nice  for  Sunday.  My  family 
never  expect  it.  They  have  been  trained 
to  realize  that  mother  is  as  much  in  need 
of  rest  as  father. 

But  I  do  not  compel  my  family  to  lunch 
all  day  Sunday.  I  plan  to  have  enough 
cooked  Saturday  so  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  their  going  hungry.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  hard  to  get  the  Sunday,  dinner  on 
Saturday,  if  only  you  get  into  the  habit. 

I  make  soup  and  put  it  into  a  glass 
jar.  That  is  easily  warmed  up.  I  boil 
potatoes,  and  have  them  all  ready  for 
warming.  I  prepare  some  kind  of  roast 
that  can  be  eaten  cold.  I  make  a  pie  that 
is  just  as  good  the  next  day  after  it  is 
baked.  There  is  always  fruit,  either 
fresh  or  canned,  according  to  the  season, 
and  I  am  careful  to  provide  cheese  and 
pickles.  What  more  could  anyone  want? 
They  might  want  more,  but  what  more  do 
they  need? 

We  are  very  fond  of  baked  beans,  and 
there  are  few  Sunday  mornings  when  we 
do  not  have  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread  for  breakfast.  The  beans  are  left 
in  the  oven  over  night,  and  the  brown 
bread  placed  in  the  steamer,  all  ready  to 
heat.  It  is  understood  that  husband  or 
one  of  the  boys  shall  get  breakfast  on 
Sunday.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but 
make  coffee  and  set  the  table.  I  lie  in 
bed  until  I  have  just  time  enough  left 
for  dressing.   And  how  good  it  feels  to  be 


lazy!  I  am  sure  no  member  of  my  family 
needs  it  more  than  I  do. 

We  hurry  through  the  morning  work 
and  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  for 
church.  Frequently  we  bring  some  one 
home  to  dine  with  us;  but  we  never  make 
any  difference  in  the  bill  of  fare  on  that 
account.  .The  soup  and  potatoes  are 
heated  up,  coffee  is  made,  and  we  are 
ready.  I  nearly  forgot  to  mention  that 
our  side  dish  on  Sunday  usually  consists 
of  cold  rice,  either  curried  or  cooked  with 
raisins,  eggs  and  milk,  and  we  make  rice 
pudding,  except  that  no  sugar  or  spices 
are  added.  We  eat  it  with  sweetened 
cream.  It  is  the  only  day  in  the  week 
when  we  do  have  rice,  although  we  are 
all  fond  of  it.  I  like  to  serve  it  as  a 
special  Sunday  favor. 

On  Sunday  night  we  simply  lunch. 
Sometimes  when  it  is  cold  enough  for  a 
fire  in  the  grate,  we  sit  about  and  toast 
bread  and  eat  it  as  we  toast  it.  Some- 
times we  have  popcorn  and  milk.  I  al- 
ways have  a  plate  of  doughnuts  or  cookies 
or  gingersnaps,  and  quite  frequently  we 
have  cake.  But  the  table  is  seldom  set. 
even  though  we  may  have  company,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  a  family  where 
there  are  so  many  young  people.  We  have 
a  number  of  small  tables  that  the  boys 
have  made  during  winter  evenings. 
There  is  one  set  of  four  that  fits  into  one 
another — that  is,  they  are  so  graduated 
in  height  that  one  stands  over  the  next 
smaller,  and  when  all  are  together  they 
look  like  one  table  with  rather  deep 
grooved  sides.  These  tables  are  very 
handy  for  Sunday  night  suppers.  We 
bring  them  out,  and  one  table  serves  to 
hold  cup  and  plate  for  two  people.  The 
eldest  daughter  has  a  5  o'clock  tea  set, 
and  on  Sunday  evenings  we  take  our  tea 
in  all  the  style  of  an  English  novel.  If 
the  weather  is  hot,  we  take  it  on  the 
porch;  if  cold,  before  the  open  grate. 
And  anyone  is  welcome  to  join  us.  All 
our  friends  know  that,  and  so  it  happens 
that  we  seldom  take  our  tea  alone.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  our  neghbors 
kneeling  before  our  grate  on  Sunday 
evening  toasting  bread  and  cheese  for 
themselves.  And  I've  known  a  six-quart 
pan  of  cookies  to  be  consumed  on  a  sum- 
mer evening  when  we  were  all  too 
languid  to  get  anything  else  except  iced 
milk. 

Dear  housekeeper,  try  cutting  out  the 
big  Sunday  dinner  just  this  one  summer. 
Your  family  won't  die  of  it,  and  you'll 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  the  joy  of 
a  day  of  rest. — M.  B.,  in  Fruit  Grower. 


Salad  Hints. 

All  salads  should  be  thoroughly  chilled. 
Stir  mayonnaise  with  an  egg  beater  if 
hurried. 

For  smooth  dressing,  blend  with  a  fork, 
not  a  spoon. 

If  dressing  curdles,  add  cold  water  and 
stir  quickly. 

If  mustard  is  mixed  with  milk  instead 
of  water  it  will  not  dry  out. 

If  the  vinegar  is  heated  before  adding 
to  the  dressing  it  will  not  curdle. 

Vegetables  for  salad  should  be  thoi 
oughly  dry  or  the  dressing  will  not  stick 

Wash  the  lettuce  first  in  salt  water  to 
kill  the  lice,  then  rinse  several  times  in 
clear  water. 

A  Spanish  proverb  says  that  to  make 
salad  requires  four  persons!  "A  spend 
thrift  for  oil,  a  miser  for  vinegar,  a  law- 
yer for  salt,  and  a  madman  to  stir  il  up." 


Health  Hints  in  the  Home. 

Don't  eat  your  meals  quickly;  this 
causes  indigestion  and  a  red  nose. 

Worry  induces  such  a  condition  of  body- 
that  it  readily  receives  the  germ  of  dis- 
ease. 

Nothing  benefits  the  scalp  which  has 
dandruff  more  than  systematic  massage, 
which  starts  and  keeps  in  order  the  cir- 
culation. 


Measuring  Without  Scales. 

One  fluid  ounce  contains  two  table- 
spoonfuls. 

One  dram,  or  sixty  drops,  makes  a  tea- 
spoonful. 

One  rounded  tablespoonful  of  granu 
lated  sugar,  or  two  of  flour  or  powdered 
sugar,  weigh  one  ounce. 

One  liquid  gill  equals  four  fluid  ounces. 

One  fluid  ounce  (one-quarter  of  a  gill) 
equals  eight  drams. 

A  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  small 
egg  weighs  two  ounces. 

Nine  large  or  twelve  small  eggs  weigh 
one  pound  with  the  shells  off. 

One  level  teacupful  of  butter  or  granu- 
lated sugar  weighs  half  a  pound. 

One  quart  of  sifted  flour  (well  heaped) 
weighs  one  pound. 

A  common  sized  tumbler  holds  about 
one-half  pint. 


Sure  of  the  Day. 

"You  swear  positively  that  it  was  on 
Sunday  morning  that  you  heard  the 
woman  shout  for  help?" 

"Yes,  your  honor,  positively." 

"This  affair  occurred  some  months  ago. 
Couldn't  it  have  been  Saturday  morning 
or  Monday  morning,  instead  of  Sunday 
morning?" 

"Impossible,  your  honor." 

"But,  why?"  insisted  the  judge;  "man's 
memory  is  not  infallible.  Why  are  you  so 
positive  that  it  was  Sunday  morning?" 

"Because  when  1  first  heard  the  cry  for 
help  I  was  out  in  the  back  yard  digging 
angle  worms." 


Honey  for  Children. 

Honey  as  a  food  is  too  little  known. 
Its  value  is  not  appreciated,  and  other 
sweets,  more  costly  in  the  end,  are  used. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  use  of 
sugar  develops  disease.  Cane  sugar  can- 
not be  assimilated  in  the  stomach  until 
it  first  changes  into  grape  sugar.  If  the 
digestive  organs  are  overtaxed,  this  con- 
version is  made  difficult  or  impossible. 
Children  naturally  crave  for  sweets.  Give 
them  honey,  and  that  craving  will  not  so 
easily  extend  to  injurious  sugar.  Giving 
children  ordinary  shop  sweets  is  very  in- 
jurious. 


A  little  five-year-old  boy,  who  had  seen 
a  peacock  for  the  first  time,  ran  into  the 
house,  exclaiming  to  his  sister:  "Oh,  Liz- 
zie! I've  seen  a  great,  big,  monsteriferous 
tail  walking  around,  with  a  hen  tied 
to  it!" 


"I  never  heard  you  say  anything  about 
your  cook." 
"Nope." 

"Does  she  never  leave  you?" 
"Nope.    I'm  married  to  her." — Houston 
Post. 


An  Irish  street  car  conductor  called 
out  shrilly  to  the  passengers  standing  in 
the  aisle:  "Will  thim  in  front  plaze  to 
move  up,  so  that  thim  behind  can  take 
the  places  of  thim  in  front,  an'  lave  room 
lor  thim  who  are  nayther  in  front  nor  be- 
hind." 


When  serving  hot  chocolate  a  marsh- 
mallow  makes  a  good  substitute  for 
whipped  crcan].  Drop  one  in  each  cup  of 
hot  liquid. 


A  good  imitation  of  maple  syrup  is 
made  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  vanilla 
to  the  syrup  made  from  brown  or  granu- 
lated sugar. 


To  keep  green  color  in  clothes  from 
fading,  use  alum  in  the  rinsing  water. 


To  remove  egg  stains  from  silver,  put 
table  salt  upon  a  damp  cloth  and  rub. 


Associate 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today.  We  have  secured 
positions  for  several  of  our  wireless 
students  within  (lie  pasl  few  weeks  and 
have  many  others  from  most  every 
other  institution  that  lias  attempted  to 
teach  this  science  on  t  his  ( 'oast.  The 
demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the  supply. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Call 
or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women, 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?.>- 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  FrancUci, 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretaryi  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


Heating  the  milk  before  mixing  will 
make  mashed  potatoes  lighter. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  ■  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento    -    6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houses 

K.  J.  BRAINERD  i  CO, 
50?  Chamber  ol 

Commerce, 
I0S  ANGELES  CAL. 

Phone  A-4T40. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  <&  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


MS 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  25,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  very  weak  with 
very  few  offerings  being  made.  Sonora  is 
being  held  above  the  prices  quoted. 

California  Club   $1.60  @1.65 

Sonora    1.75  1.85 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.65  @1.72 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  01.70 

Russian  Red    1.55  01.60 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  steady  with  the  offerings  large, 
but  with  the  buyers  indifferent.  This  will 
«  ontinue  until  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  present  growing  crop  is  ascertained. 

Brewing   $1.20  @125 

tiood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.15  @1.20 

Common  Feed    1.10  @1.15 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

This  market  is  dull  with  medorate  offer- 
ings. There  is  very  little  doing  at  present, 
owing  to  lack  of  buyers. 

Bed.  feed    1.40  ®1.50 

Grav    1.60  @1.67% 

White    1-55  ©1.60 

CORN. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  this  mar- 
ket. Offerings  have  been  quite  heavy  of 
late,  and  the  demand  fairly  good,  but  with 
no  change  in  prices. 

Manchurian  Small  Yellow ..  $1.60  ©1.65 
<  'alifornia  Large  White  ....  1.75  W1.85 

lOastern  Yellow   1.75  ©1.80 

Kastern  White    1.80  ©1.85 

Ugyptian — White    1.55  ©1.60 

Brown    140  ©1.50 

RYE. 

This  market  is  dead  at  reduced  prices, 
there  being  absolutely  no  call  at  all  for 
Hi  is  commodity. 

Bye,  per  ctl  $175  ©1.85 

BEANS. 

I'inks  and  Bayos  have  had  a  sharp  ad- 
vance since  last  report;  in  fact,  the  de- 
mand for  the  whole  bean  family  is  very 
strong.  The  large  whites  are  being  called 
for  quite  frequently  of  late  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  colored  beans.  The 
bayos  are  about  cleaned  up.  and  the  pinks 
will  practically  be  in  the  same  condition 
liv  Julv  1.  as  two  to  three  thousand  sacks 
are  needed  for  seeding,  and  this  will  about 
take  up  the  present  market.  Pinks  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  7  cents  in  the  near  future. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.50  ©7.00 

Blackeyes    5.05  ©5.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  ©4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.75 

Small  Whites   4.25  ©4.50 

Large  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Limas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    6.25  ©6.50 

Bed    6.75  ©7.00 

Bed  Kidneys    5.50  ©5.75 

SEEDS. 

There  is  practically  no  market  at  all  for 
seeds,  although  some  of  them  have  been 
reduced  in  prices  to  effect  sales. 

Alfalfa    18     ©20  c 

Uroomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4V6C 

Canary    3%c 

Flaxseed    5    &  5%c 

Hemp    3V4©  4  c 

Millett    2%c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    .  5%c 

FLOUR. 

Flour  still  drags  along  in  sympathy 
with  wheat,  but  with  no  change  In  prices 
shire  last  reported. 

CaL  Family  Extras   $6.10  ©6.50 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.50 

Superfine    5.10  ©5.40 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00  ©5.50 
HAY. 

The  trade  in  hay  is  very  light  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  tin-  large  hay  buyers  are  clean- 
ing up  their  lofts  preparing  to  store  the 
new  hay.  and  until  this  work  is  completed 
lin  y  will  be  buying  very  little  of  this  com- 
modity. The  only  stir  caused  in  the  lo- 
•  market  is  wh.-u  a  shipment  is  sent  to 
some  of  the  northern  ports.  Some  of  the 
large  hay  merchants  think  that  the  hay 
crop  will  be  less  than  last  year,  but  the 
heavy  carry  over  stock  will  be  sufficient 
to  provide "  for  all  possible  needs  during 
the  next  season. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $16.50©  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   11.00@13.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.50@14.50 

Tame  Oat   :  13.00@14.00 

Barley    10.00®13.00 

Alfalfa    8.50©  12.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00®  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

Volunteer  Wild  Oat   8.00@12.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Alfalfa   Meal,   ton  $17.00(8120.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.0O©26.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50©27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00®39.00 

Middlings    30.00@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00 ©30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.00@24.00 

Boiled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Shorts    25.00@27.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  is  rather  weak,  bust  most  of 
the  other  products  are  much  higher,  string 
beans  being  especially  firm.  The  demand 
for  onions  is  very  good.  At  the  present 
time  new  reds  and  silver  tops  are  about 
I  In-  only  onions  coming  In  the  market,  and 
these  from  the  Sacramento  river  regions. 
Green  corn  is  slightly  lower  being  from 
35  to  50c.  a  dozen.  Merced  tomatoes  are 
in  fairlv  good  demand  with  20  pound  boxes 
selling  for  $2.  Green  peppers  are  in  good 
demand  at  15  to  20c.  a  pound. 
Onions — Silver  Skins   $  J. 15®  1.45 

New  Bed    1.15®  1.35 

Garlic,  per  lb   5®  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   85c@  1.25 

Celery    1.00®  1.50 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c®  1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.25©  2.06 


Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.25©  1.50 

Egg  Plant    13®  16c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.75®  2.00 

Green  Onions,  per  box   40®  60c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   1.75®  2.00 

String  Beans,  per  lb   2®  7c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.00 

POULTRY. 
Poultry  is  quiet  and  easy  with  a  strong 
demand  for  all  large  stock,  especially 
large  fat  hens.  Fryers  and  young  roost- 
ers are  being  called  for  quite  frequently. 
Small  hens,  however,  and  small  broilers 
are  weak  and  are  dragging  on  the  market. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00@  6.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    7.00©  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00@11.50 

Hens,  large    7.00®  8.00 

Small   Hens    5.00©  6.00 

Old  Boosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Boosters    8.00©  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  9.50@11.59 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  declined  since  last  week,  but 
the  market  is  strong  with  the  demand 
still  keeping  up  from  Los  Angeles  and  the 
northern  States.  All  surplus  that  is  not 
taken  up  is  being  sent  into  cold  storage. 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  26'£c 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    25Vfcc 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  firm  with  a  good  demand  for 
tlic  largi'  offerings,  which  are  coming  in. 
The  market  is  full  of  speculators,  who  are 
buying  up  all  the  available  eggs  they  can 
get  hold  of,  and  rush  them  into  cold 
storage.  They  are  even  buying  the  eggs 
packed  in  cold  storage,  expecting  a  de- 
cided rise  in  the  next  few  months. 
California  (extras),  per  do-/....  25  c 

Firsts    24  c 

Seconds    21  >4c 

Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  steady  with  a  large  supply. 
Some  of  the  receivers  are  holding  on  to 
some  of  the  fancy  stock  expecting  an 
advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  It  c 

Firsts    13>Ae 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  16  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19  He 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  dull  and  weak,  especially 
the  old.  Some  of  the  fancy  new  potatoes, 
however,  bring  good  prices  and  are  al- 
ways in  strong  demand. 

Biver  Whites   50©  65c 

Salinas  Burbanks   $  1.00©  1.20 

Oregon   Burbanks    70®  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   3.00@  3.50 

New  Potatoes,  ctl   1.10©  1.35 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Berries  are  being  sent  in  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  the  market  holds  up  fairly  well. 
The  shipments  are  coming  in  in  better 
condition  than  formerly.  The  first  green 
almonds  of  the  season  came  in  from  Brent- 
wood and  brought  a  good  price.  Logan- 
berries are  weak,  while  raspberries  have 
been  of  such  poor  quality,  due  to  the 
shaking  up  received  in  transit,  that  they 
have  received  bottom  prices.  Gooseberries 
are  strong.  Most  of  the  apricots  are  sour, 
and  the  peaches  are  green,  so  that  they 
are  not  bringing  very  good  prices.  Cher- 
ries are  firm,  especially  for  black  varie- 
ties. Canteloupes  are  coming  in  in  large 
quantities,  and  standard  crates  are  sell- 
ing for  $4. 

Strawberries   —  Longworths, 

per  chest   $  3.00©  6.00 

Blackberries,  per  crate   1.00®  1.35 

Raspberries,   large   chest   15.00@]6.00 

Loganberries,  chest    5.00®  6.00 

Gooseberries,  per  lb   5®  8c 

Peaches    65®  90c 

Cherry  Plums    45®  55c 

Apricots,   per  box   70c@  1.00 

Cherries— Purple  Guigne,  box.        li.".  tfi  Mtr 

Extra  Black    1.00©  1.35 

Hulk— Black    8©  12c 

Bulk— White    3©  6c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  arrivals  of  citrus  fruits  lias  been 
very  large,  but  it  has  not  materially 
effected  the  market,  the  peddlers  taking 
up  the  surplus  so  that  there  is  very  little 
hold  over  stock. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines    1.25©  1.75 

Navels,  fancy    2.50©  3.00 

Choice    2.00©  2.50 

Common    1.25©  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50©  4.00 

Standard    1.25©  1.75 

Limes    5.50©  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
1910  apricots  are  in  fairly  good  demand, 
while  the  new  crop  of  peaches  is  practi- 
cally without  bidders.  Apples  are  firmer 
than  they  have  been.  Prunes  rule  steady, 
but  there  is  very  little  trade  going  on,  as 
the  buyers  and  sellers  both  are  at  outs  in 
regard  to  prices.  The  buyers  maintaining 
that  the  crop  is  not  as  small  as  reported 
and  expect  a  cheaper  price  for  prunes. 
Raisins  are  quiet  with  but  few  transac- 
tions being  made. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     5V6©  7  c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white   4     ©5  c 

Apricots    9     ©10  c 

Peaches    4  <4  ©  6  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3     @  4  c 

Pears    5    @  8  c 

Baisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2  ,@  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2Vi@3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    ©  2%c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

This  market  lias  seen  no  change  since 
last    reported,   as    most    of    the  available 
stock  is  sold  out  there  will  be  nothing  do- 
ing until  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
Almonds. — 

Nonpareils    1 1  Vie 

IXL    13V4@14  c 


Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13Vfcc 

Drakes    10»A@11  c 

Languedoc    9V4®10V-c 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1   13  @13>/.c 

Softshell.  No.  2   8%@  9  c 

HONEY. 

This  market  is  practically  nominal. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  the  poor  grade, 
hold  over  stuff,  which  is  hardly  quotable. 

Comb    10 

Extracted,  Water  White   7 

Extracted.  Amber   5V4 

Old  Extracted    4 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27 

Dark    23 

HOPS. 

There  has  I  n  no  change  in  this  mar- 
ket. The  prices  offered  for  1909  hops  arc 
much  lower  than  last  quoted,  and  there 
are  very  few  growers  who  will  sell  at  the 
reduced  prices. 

1909  crop   15  ©20 

1910  contracts    15 


©27 


<U  1  7 


WOOL. 


This  market  Is  still  dead,  due  to  the 
fight  between  the  growers  and  the  buyers. 
The  Red  Bluff  people  still  hold  out  for 
20c.  a  pound,  while  the  Mendocino  sheep- 
men ask  for  2  4c.  The  wool  buyers  claim 
this  is  impossible  and  refuse  to  look  at 
the  wool.  So  far  this  month  107.375  pounds 
of  wool  has  been  sent  by  sea  to  New  York. 

Southern    12     @15  c 

Middle  Counties    16     ©17  c 

Northern    17     @19  C 

LIVESTOCK. 

This  market  is  weak  all  around  witli 
carcass  beef  prices  much  lower.  Hogs 
are  very  weak.  Large  veal  is  still  very 
scarce,  and  even  the  smaller  stuff  is  hard 
to  get.  Many  grass  cattle  are  coming  in, 
so  a  decline  in  the  beef  market  is  looked 
for  shortly. 

Carcass  prices: 
Beef:  Steers,  pe 

Cows   

Heifers   

Veal   

Mutton:  Wether 
Ewes 


@  8Vic 
©  8  c 
8V.c 
ffllOVfec 
©10  c 
©  9  He 

Lambs    10V4@11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13%c 

Gross  weight: 


9'^ 
9 


1 .  , 


Steers:  No. 

No.  2  ... 
Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4 


No. 


5  He 
4%C 


f,l  r> '  ,  e 
©  6V&C 


@  6 Vic 

@  5%c 

@  6 V4c 

©  9V4c 

©  9'/fcc 


Bulls  and  Stags   2  V*  ©  2V4c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6 

Medium   .   5  % 

Heavy    4 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5V4®  5*$c 

Large  prime  wethers  

Ewes   

SHFHP  \Vi  >')I 

Small  prime  wethers   6%g  6»4c 

Large  prime  wethers   6 

Ewes    5 

Lambs,  spring    6 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  130  lbs.  9 

150  to  250  lbs   9 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

The  demand  for  hides  is  steady  to  firm 
with    the   tanners   refusing   to   give  any 
higher   prices   than   have   been   quoted  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lb 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.. 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs 

Light  Cows.  30  to  50  lbs... 

Kip   


Dry- 


Dry  Kip.  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf.  7  down  

Fall  Lambs   

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35®  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos...  1.10®  1.25 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c@  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20®  35c 

HORSES. 

A  good  demand  for  horses  still  keeps 
up  so  that  the  city  buyers  for  the  big 
dray  firms  have  a  difficult  time  lilling 
their  orders.  There  has  been  especially 
strong  demand  by  the  farmers  of  late  for 
brood  mares. 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100@150 

MULES. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  the 
farmers  are  putting  In  mules  in  place  of 
horses,  as  they  can  stand  the  rough  usage 
given  by  the  laborers  le  tter  than  a  horse. 
Also  the  islands  in  tin-  Pacific  are  calling 
for  Pacific  Coast  mules,  so  that  the  de- 
mand is  very  strong  in  all  quarters. 

1200    lbs  $250©300 

1100    lbs   200®250 

1000    lbs   175@200 

900    lbs   125@150 


.  11 

@12  c 

.  10 

©11  c 

.  9 

©  9%c 

.  9 

©  9  Vic 

9 

©  9  Vic 

.  19% 

@llV4c 

7 

@  8  c 

14 

®  15  c 

14 

©15  c 

18 

©19  c 

15 

@16  c 

18 

©19  c 

20 

0  22  c 

23 

®24  c 

50 

©75  c 

Deciduous  Market  Report. 

Tha  California  Fruit  Distributors  sends 
out  the  following  crop  report: 

Cherries:  Twenty-seven  cars,  making 
a  total  of  41  cars  from  the  State  to  date. 
Late  cherries  are  going  forward  from  the 
early  sections  and  the  earlier  varieties 
are  now  being  forwarded  in  carload  lots 
from  San  Jose,  shipments  there  having 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  week. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  continues  fine.  The 
first  Hi  ears  of  cherries  shipped  by  us 
grossed  $6.->.3.riU,  or  over  $4000  per  car. 

Apricots:  Two  cars.  Although  the  re- 
port on  this  variety  shows  that  the  carlot 
movement  has  begun  it  Is  not  the  case, 
however,  that  any  straight  cars  of  other 
varieties  than  cherries  have  yet  gone  for- 


ward. A  number  of  cherry  cars  shipped 
out  during  the  hist  week  have  contained 
a  small  percentage  of  this  fruit  which 
during  this  time  has  aggregated  the  total 
.lust  given.  Cool  weather  has  retarded 
the  development  of  this  fruit,  but  with  a 
change  in  the  conditions  fairlv  liberal 
quantities  can  be  expected  to  go  forward 
next  week. 

Plums  have  been  shipped  in  small  quan- 
tities for  the  past  six  davs.  Movement  of 
this  variety  will  cut  Very  little  figure, 
however,  for  another  Week  when  Clymans 
should  begin  moving  In  fairly  liberal 
quantities.  The  plum  crop  was  injured 
somewhat  in  the  early  sections  last  week 
by  a  severe  wind  which  blew  off  consid- 
erable fruit.  It  is  not  expected,  however, 
that  it  will  affect  the  total  output  notice- 
ably. Plums,  prunes  and  peaches  continue 
to  look  well  and  are  developing  in  very 
satisfactory  shape. 

Bartlett  pears:  Nothing  further  to  re- 
port on  this  crop.  Fruit  is  growing  nice- 
ly and  will  probably  make  about  an  av- 
erage crop  as  reported  last  week. 

Crapes  show  no  change,  but  continue  In 
very  satisfactory  condition. 


Soecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

LiOS  Angeles.  CaL,  May  25,  1910. — The 
orange  market  is  remarkably  strong  on  all 
varieties  with  navels  far  In  the  lead.  Even 
with  t he  big  sized  fruit  now  selling  the 
prices  are  very  high  and  will  probably  go 
higher.  It  is  now  difficult  to  make  up 
cars  containing  less  than  65',;  of  126s  and 
larger,  and  a  car  with  not  over  50%  of 
large  sizes  is  called  standard,  whereas  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  not  over  30'r 
large  is  allowed.  Any  excess  of  50'f  large 
is  being  discounted  25c.  a  box,  and  any  ex- 
cess of  65',  takes  another  25c.  discount. 
Ordinary  fruit  IS  bringing  $2  a  box,  cash. 
California,  and  there  are  some  brands  that 
are  worth  $2.50  a  box  or  more. 

Seedling  prices  have  fallen  in  the  last 
week,  but  will  no  doubt  come  up  again, 
as  navels  get  scarcer.  The  auction  prices 
on  seeds  this  week  would  hardly  justify  a 
price  of  over  $1.75  a  box  here,  and  brokers 
tell  me  that  they  are  having  hard  work 
right  now  to  find  cash  customers  even  at 
that  price.  That  some  fruit  men  have 
confidence  in  the  future  of  seeds  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  Is  some  buying  go- 
ing on  at  Riverside  on  a  2c.  a  pound  oasis 
for  fruit  on  the  trees.  This  means  at  least 
a  $2  a  box  price  here  to  show  the  profit 
the  speculator  is  entitled  to. 

Valencias  are  going  very  slow.  Indeed. 
The  packing  season  opened  up  in  Tulare 
county  last  week  and  the  first  few  cars 
were  started  off  at  $3  f.  o.  b.  Sales  were 
so  slow  that  the  price  was  lowered  to  $2.90 
and  then  to  $2.,0  a  box  for  fancy  fruit, 
and  even  at  this  price  the  demand  is  not 
what  was  confidently  expected.  It  is  ah 
accepted  fact  that  the  Valencia  crop  will 
run  very  short  this  year,  and  for  that  rea- 
son something  like  old  time  prices  wen- 
expected,  and  probably  will  come  later  In 
the  season.  Some  packers  are  so  confident 
that  they  will  sell  well,  that  they  are  now 
buying  in  quantities  at  3c.  a  pound  on 
the  trees. 

Lemons  are  having  no  call  and  what  are 
being  sold  In  the  East  are  bringing  just 
about  what  most  of  the  lemon  men  are 
asking  f.  o.  b..  making  a  difference  of  $1 
a  box  in  the  Ideas  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
A  few  packers  who  need  the  money  are 
selling  ordinary  lemons  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  a 
box,  cash,  here,  but  the  packers  of  high- 
grade  lemons  who  are  in  a  position  to  hold 
the  fruit  are  asking  all  the  way  from 
$2.75  to  $3.50  a  box,  according  to  quality 
and  reputation  of  pack. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  this 
season  have  been  19.044  cads  of  oranges 
and  2541  cars  of  lemons.  To  same  time 
last  season.  22,656  cars  of  oranges  and 
3284  cars  of  lemons. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  belnfe 
a  portion  of  the  .famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

430  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Douglas  2188. 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  hat  save 
money,    write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 

601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  C&l. 


May  28,  1910. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry 


FLORAL  DAY  AT  GEYSERVILLE 
GRANGE. 


To  the  Editor:  On  Saturday  the  14th, 
the  local  grange  held  its  annual  Floral 
Festival  at  the  home  of  Worthy  Master 
Metzger,  entertaining  at  the  same  time 
the  Pomona  Grange.  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  assembly  and  favored  by  the 
presence  of  the  Worthy  State  Master.  E. 
F.  Pettitt,  who  arrived  here  on  Friday 
evening  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Past 
Master  F.  V.  Griffith.  There  were  pres- 
ent the  Master  of  the  County  Grange, 
Mr.  Walter  Church,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Judge  H.  N.  Latimer,  Master 
of  Santa  Rosa  Grange,  Mr.  N.  A.  Griffith 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Mr.  Griffith 
is  Master  of  Green  Valley  Grange. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  under 
the  big  live  oak  tree.  A  song  and  a 
brief  but  happily  phrased  address  of 
welcome  from  Brother  J.  E.  Metzger 
opened  the  meeting. 

Then  the  guests  were  invited  to  walk 
over  to  the  buckeyes,  trees  perhaps  a 
century  old,  making  a  beautiful  natural 
dining  room.  The  tree  branches  drooped 
sufficiently  to  shut  out  the  sun  and  they 
were  aided  yet  further  by  an  ancient 
grape  vine  which  flung  its  arms  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  table  was  worthy  of  the 
beautiful  cool  arched  dining  room.  It 
was  adorned  with  flowers  and  fruits  and 
the  substantials  and  luxuries  life  found 
thereupon,  made  it  a  place  at  which  to 
linger  and  enjoy  the  good  things  provided 
duly  seasoned  with  pleasant  talk. 

This  function  over,  the  company  gath- 
ered in  the  shade  round  the  front  porch 
where  the  piano  was  placed  and  the  sing- 
ers among  the  young  people  discoursed 
sweet  music. 

Away  to  the  council  chamber  with  its 
oaken  beams  filled  in  with  delicate  trac- 
ing of  leaf  and  twig,  and  then  began  the 
ceremony  of  crowning  Flora  the  role  of 
the  goddess  being  sustained  by  Miss 
Edna  Metzger.  Mr.  Griffith  presented 
flowers  and  spoke  of  their  place  with  us 
in  joy  and  sorrow.  After  a  felicitous  re- 
sponse from  Miss  Edna  each  member 
came  and  laid  an  offering  of  flowers  on 
the  table  which  was  soon  high  piled  with 
floral  beauties,  forming  a  text  for  the 
address  of  the  Worthy  State  Master 
which  followed. 

He  dwelt  on  the  uses  and  hardihood  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  on  the 
worth  of  our  order  in  overcoming  the 
narrowness  and  isolation  that  are  the 
great  handicaps  of  the  farmer,  broaden- 
ing one's  views  by  contact  with  the  dif- 
fering views  of  others.  The  he  spoke  of 
what  the  order  asks  from  its  members,  a 
spirit  of  fraternity,  helpfulness  in  all 
worth  striving  for  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. It  is  not  by  merely  accepting 
the  conditions  of  life,  but  by  making  the 
best  of  them,  that  when  "the  better  time 
coming"  does  come  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  we  have  helped 
in  some  measure  to  bring  it  about. 

Hon.  William  Whitney  next  spoke  on 
certain  political  questions  in  which  the 
Grange  is  interested.  One  was  an  ini 
provement  in  the  line  of  economy  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  State.  He 
averred  that  it  could  be  conducted  satis- 
factorily at  half  the  expense  now  in- 
curred. He  spoke  of  having  been  asked 
to  interest  the  members  in  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people — something  the  Grange  has 
been  advocating  for  a  good  many  years 
back. 

An  interesting  short  speech  was  made 
by  Mr.  E.  N.  Griffith  who  was  introduced 
"as  the  Gravenstein  apple  man  from  Green 
Valley.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  S.  L. 
Stice  who  spoke  particularly  of  co-opera- 
tion and  its  advantages.  Their  grange  is 
prospering    and    increasing    largely  in 


membership.  Judge  Latimer,  the  Master 
of  Santa  Rosa  Grange,  spoke  briefly  on 
the  benefits  derived  from  connection  with 
the  order.  Then  Mr.  Peter  Hanson  made 
some  good  points  on  farmers  knowing 
when  to  work  and  when  to  leave  their 
work.  Mr.  Vernon  Griffith  was  asked  to 
say  something  of  conditions  in  South 
America  as  he  observed  them.  He  spoke 
of  the  low  plains  near  Lima,  and  of  the 
sugar  and  cotton,  the  two  most  import- 
ant crops  raised  by  irrigation.  The  cot- 
ton is  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  from  the 
rivers  fed  by  mountain  snows.  After 
about  3000  feet  in  elevation  you  pass  lit- 
tle garden  spots  or  pockets  of  verdure  on 
the  mountain  sides  where  the  land  has 
been  terraced  and  the  wrestling  of  man 
with  the  soil  has  begun.  They  crossed 
the  Andes,  passing  the  summit  and  were 
a  little  way  on  the  other  side  at  La 
Fundicion,  which  town  is  more  than  14.- 
000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mining  interests  of  the 
company. 

A  resolution  was  passed  conveying  the 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  of  this 
grange  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  prominent 
members  of  the  order,  who  are  now  on 
their  wedding  trip  in  the  East. 

The  half  past  four  train  was  the  ob- 
jective point  of  the  visitors  who  could 
not  stay  over  night.  Those  who  remain- 
ed were  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers by  whom  they  were  entertained  and 
a  good  many  remained  for  the  evening 
entertainment  which  was  a  clever  comedy 
very  well  given.  G.  S.  H. 


A  30  acre  orange  grove  with  water 
stock,  located  near  San  Bernardino,  was 
sold  last  week  for  $36,000. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


In  our  advertising  columns  we  are 
carrying  the  announcements  of  three  fruit 
pitting  machines.  As  we  believe  each  of 
them  to  be  good  and  well  fitted  for  the 
work  intended,  and  as  the  fruit  season  is 
at  hand,  we  would  suggest  that  readers 
send  for  descriptive  circulars  at  once  and 
buy  the  machine  which  appeals  to  them. 


There  is  money  in  the  chicken  business 
and  those  who  have  been  reading  the 
special  series  of  articles  that  have  been 
running  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
M.  Russell  James,  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted. How  the  chicken  raisers  of  Peta- 
luma  make  a  financial  success  is  graphi- 
cally told  in  these  articles. 


Notice  the  advertisement  of  the  Associ- 
ate Telegraph  Schools  of  this  city.  Wire- 
less telegraphy  is  the  coming  method  of 
communication  and  the  young  man  who 
masters  the  methods  ought  to  have  a  fine 
career  before  him.  Call  or  write  to  the 
school  at  320  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Aphine,  the  great  insecticide,  is  adver- 
tised in  another  column  by  the  MacRorie- 
McLaren  Company  of  San  Francisco.  This 
remedy  kills  scales,  slugs,  ants,  thrips, 
aphis,  etc.,  on  trees  and  vines.  Read  the 
advertisement  and  learn  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  this  insecti- 
cide. Write  to  the  advertisers  for  circu- 
lars, testimonials  and  further  particulars. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  in- 
quiries. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  POPULAR  BOOK. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  fifth 
and  latest  edition  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson's 
book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,"  which  is  just  off  the  press. 
In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  the 
fourth  edition,  which  was  put  out  in  De- 
cember, 1908,  met  with  a  wider  demand 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and,  according- 
ly, the  fifth  edition  became  necessary 
within  a  year  from  the  publishing  of  the 
fourth.  This  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
proof  of  the  value  of  this  work,  which  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  thoroughly  reliable  text- 
book on  the  great  fruit  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia obtainable.  Prof.  Wickson  has  re- 
vised the  text  for  the  new  edition,  making 
such  changes  and  additions  as  were  nec- 
essary to  bring  it  absolutely  down  to  date. 


Tools  That  Stand  Strain 

A   good   tool  must  have  elasticity  as  well  as  proper 
temper — that's  a  "tool  fact"  few  think  of. 

A  stiff,  unyielding  fork  or  hoe  is  a  back  breaker  and 
slow  worker.   A'well  balanced,  springy  fork  or  hoe  relieves 
muscle-strain  and  carries  more  load. 

Farming  Tools  are  full  of  spring.   Not  weak  or  easily  bent,  but  "lively, 
yield  a  little  at  the  first  pull,  then  recover  and  help  to  lift 
by  their  own  springiness. 

The  Keen  Kutter  guarantee  means  elasticity,  proper 
temper,  right  angle,  shape, 
weight,  and  size,  or  your 
money  comes  back. 

Besides  farming  tools,  the 
Keen  Kutter  line  includes 
everything  for  shop  work, 
and  shears,  pocket- 
kn  i  ves,  razors,  and 
table  cutlery. 


They 


"the  Recollection  of 
Quality  Remains  Long 
filler  the  Price  i 
Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Murk  Registered, 
— E.  C.  SIMMONS. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme  Sim- 
plicity and  Durabil- 
ity* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  8th  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


ROGERS  GENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


PIONEER  GENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron  — 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Knol°u  THE  IDEAL  AMERICAN  ? 


COMPLETE    PUMPING  OUTFITS 
Write  lor  Details  to  TO   FREMONT  STREET 


San  Francisco 


The  form  of  the  volume,  which  contains 
(!00  pages,  has  been  cnanged  also,  the 
new  edilion  being  in  popular  octavo  form, 
while  the  fourth  edition  was  a  quarto. 
The  book  is  cloth  bound,  printed  on  a 


fine  quality  of  paper  and  in  readable  type, 
and  contains  a  number  of  illustrations. 
It  is  published  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco.  The  price  is  $3.00  per 
copy. — California  Fruit  Grower. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    IV s  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  I'unip 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  liulletin  R-10,  which  will 
he  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER.  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

HINING  AND  CYA.MDING.  MINING.  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  <  atulogue  in  Preparation. 
I  A(  TORIES:  OFFICES: 
>  V  \   FRANCISCO,  CAL.  31S  Market  St.,  San  Frnncinco.  Cnl. 

I»OKTI.\M),  ORE.  -'in  WellN  Fargo  It. In..  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS    LNGELES,  CAL,  404  Equitable  Rank  Rde.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUl  SPECIALTY. 
W  HITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  W  ORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


-J  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 


Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  KellarThomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVIN  A,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Are  Los  Angeles  agents  for  above  Kellar-Thomason  goods  (full 
stock  on  hand ).  Also  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  moulds 
and  IMPERIAL  WATER-PROOFING. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

■Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


F.ctory  951-955  N.  Miin  St. 


Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  lis 
water-sealed  stuffing  box-prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 

The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  /nr  Our  liulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP 

TANKS 


Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 


BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAN/1IV1  &  HEDGES  COMPANY,    Petaluma,  Cal. 


schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


The  Schmeiser  Portable 
Automatic  Derrick 

is  compact,  durable,  convenient  and 
of  moderate  price.  It  does  more 
work  at  less  cost  for  operation  than 
any  other  stacking  device  on  the 
market. 

If  you  are  interested  send  us  your 
name  on  a  postal  card  and  let  us  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


Vol.  LXXIX.    No.  23. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  19 JO. 

Fortieth  Year. 

The  Pure  Bred  Draft  Mare 
on  the  Farm 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Paul  Parker. 

Agriculturists  and  near-agriculturists  burst 
forth  daily  in  well  balanced  sentences  showing 
the  enormous  profits  to  be  made 
from  the  "golden  fleeced  sheep, 
the  "mortgage  lifting  hog"  and  the 
"gold  digging  milk  cow,"  but  after 
all  is  said  and  done  you  have  to 
take  your  hats  off  to  the  brood 
mare  as  the  producer  of  fat  bank 
accounts.  Not  scrawny  consump- 
tive looking  matrons,  but  the  big 
broad  chested,  short  coupled  mares 
are  the  kind  to  get ;  horses  that  by 
merely  leaning  against  the  collar 
can  move  a  load,  whereas  their 
lighter  sisters  would  be  tugging  and 
straining.  Many  farmers  still  scoff 
at  the  idea,  of  blooded  stock  for  the 
farm.  They  base  their  arguments 
on  the  fact  that  the  mongrel  horse 
is  tough  and  can  stand  rough  treat- 
ment, and  they  also  point  to  the 
high  price  which  the  scrub  horse  is 
bringing.  But  these  high  prices 
will  not  always  continue,  and  when 
they  do  start  to  fall  the  scrub  mare, 
being  the  weaker  sister  of  the  two, 
will  be  a  drug  on  the  market,  as 
she  eats  as  much  as  the  big  horse 
and  does  less  work. 

The  first  cost  of  the  blooded  mare 
is  the  bogey  man  which  scares  the 
average  farmer  away.  He  forgets 
the  subsequent  returns  from  the 
sale  of  the  offspring.  Fortunately 
this  ' '  penny-wise  pound-foolish 
proposition  is  losing  ground  and  the 
farmers  are  buying  blooded  marcs, 
and  are  getting  their  just  rewards, 
as  was  seen  at  the  recent  sale  at 
Woodland,  when  grade  Belgians 
brought  from  $300  to  $350  apiece. 
A  high-priced  mare  will  have  sev- 
eral valuable  colts  which  will  yield 
a  profit  that  is  not  only  larger  but 
much  surer  than  those  from  a  small- 
er mare.  When  a  cheap  undersized 
mare  is  used  all  the  work  falls  on 
the  stallion,  and  it  usually  happens 
that  the  person  who  refuses  to  have 
good  brood  mares  is  not  very  par- 
ticular about  the  selection  of  the  sire.  Even  when 
the  sire  is  good  the  horse  does  not  have  the  drafty, 
compact  form  which  is  found  in  the  colt  of  a  pedi- 
greed sire  and  mare. 

A  blooded  mare  in  a  community  can  often  build 
up  the  stock  where  a  stallion  has  been  in  service 
for  some  time.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  seen 
quite  frequently  where  a  company  owns  a  draft 
stallion  and  they  have  bred  it  to  all  the  available 


mares  of  the  community,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
left  but  some  of  its  own  blood  to  breed  back  to, 
and  as  a  stallion  costs  a  large  sum  they  hold  on 
rather  than  buy  another.  This  can  be  averted  by 
getting  hold  of  a  blooded  mare  and  breeding  with 
the  stallion,  so  that  if  a  male  colt  results  it  can 
be  used  on  the  mares.  This  infusion  of  new  blood 
is  just  as  beneficial  as  if  a  stallion  was  brought  in 


'  It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 
Where  lulls  don't  ring  nor  whiettei  l>/otv." 


from  i he  outside*.  There  is  always  a.  hungry  mar- 
ket for  lli«'  offspring  of  draft  marcs  registered  in 

books   of   accredited    standing.    These   colts  are 

salable  at  any  time  when  thc.v  arc  old  enough  to 
wean.  This  possibility  <>f  converting  pure-bred 
colts  into  ready  money  within  such  a,  short  time  is 
the  most  encouraging  thing  about  the  horse  busi- 
ness to  the  farmer  who  raises  a  few  colts.  Colts 
from  blooded  sires  and  mares  are  as  sure  of  a  good 


price  as  any  commodity  which  can  be  raised  on  the 
farm.  They  bring  a  good  price  even  before  de- 
velopment, because  the  buyers  figure  on  the  in- 
herent qualities  which  lie  in  animals  of  such 
origin. 

The  time  has  come  when  both  the  city  and  the 
country  are  demanding  heavier  work  horses.  This 
is  due  to  scarcity  of  labor,  which  causes  the  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  and  wagon- 
makers  to  turn  out  much  larger  ve- 
hicles than  they  formerly  did  in 
order  to  do  more  work  with  less 
man  power.  The  enormous  gang- 
plow  and  harrow  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  little  implements. 
With  the  new  machinery  the  size  of 
the  implement  and  the  horse  has 
materially  increased,  so  that  fewer 
men  are  needed.  The  farmer  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  improve  his  draft 
horses  than  his  help,  so  he  is  get- 
ting bigger  mares  to  effect  this.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  1600-pound  horse 
can  handle  one-third  heavier  load 
than  a  liiOO-pound  animal,  so  that 
Avhen  it  comes  to  hauling  heavy 
wagons  around,  the  big  horse  is 
going  to  be  put  on  the  job  in  pref- 
erence to  a  smaller  animal. 

Another  source  of  profit  in  the 
brood  mare  is  that  she  can  be 
worked  almost  up  to  the  day  she 
foals.  Of  course  much  care  has  to 
be  exercised  in  her  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  not  every  farm  hand 
should  be  allowed  to  drive  a  mare 
in  this  condition.  She  can  be  earn- 
ing her  feed  bill  several  times  over 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  colt 
that  will  in  time  pay  for  her  cost 
price.  A  week's  rest  after  foaling 
and  she  again  can  be  placed  in  the 
harness.  The  exercise  she  takes 
will  not  only  help  her,  but  the  colt 
running  at  her  side. 

The  average  farm  is  the  ideal 
place  to  raise  draft  horses.  The 
production  of  colts  naturally  de- 
mands a  freedom,  a  feed  and  range 
impossible  to  be  found  any  other 
place  but  on  the  farm.    The  ordi- 
nary farm  offers  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  and 
training  of  the  draft  colt.  The 
teaming  in  the  soft  field  puts  the 
feet  in  good  condition  so  that  when 
they  arc  ready  for  the  market  everything  favors 
t  hem  for  the  top  price.    They  practically  go  into 
the  consumer's  hands  a  finished  product.  The 
market  is  so  steady  that  even  before  they  are 
broke  the  price  which  they  will  bring  can  be 
figured  within  a  few  dollars.    So  that  at  every 
stage  of  the  business  the  farmer  is  sure  of  his  in- 
vestment.  All  the  time  the  colts  are. being  t  rained 
(Continued  on  Page  443.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri-ral  Press  by  the  United  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  M.,  May  31,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi-  Mini- 
mum, mum. 

Eureka  

.83 

38.86 

44.99 

68 

44 

Red  Bluff 

.oo 

17.20 

2L--.7 

10(i 

54 

Sacramento 

.00 

12.17 

19.94 

102 

52 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

19.50 

22.10 

90 

51 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.00 

12.92 

102 

46 

Fresno   

.00 

10.99 

9.58 

110 

52 

Independence... 

.00 

5.08 

9.-1-1 

102 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20.h-"» 

•20.41 

84 

48 

Los  Angeles  . , 

.00 

12.(>:; 

15.57 

82 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

9.7S 

9.98 

70 

56 

The  Week. 

But  here  is  .mother  account  of  breaking  into 
agriculture  on  a  strictly  altitudinous  scientific 
basis.  We  surely  never  heard  before  of  anything 
so  high  as  this,  and  it  comes  from  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. It  appears  that  every  year  a  German 
scientist  makes  a  new  globe  for  Samuel  Hill,  son- 
in-law  of  James  J.  Hill,  revising  it  to  date.  Study- 
ing the  air  currents  from  the  Japan  current  on 
three  globes,  Hill  observed  that  similar  currents 
strike  every  specially  favored  fruit-growing  sec- 
tion through  California.  Oregon.  Washington  and 
British  Columbia.  Hill  then  sought  to  locate  a 
place  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  river 
where  the  warm  Pacific  air  currents  first  strike. 
This  spot  seems  to  be  found  on  the  Columbia,  and 
Mr.  Hill  bought  6000  acres  of  land  for  half  a 
million  dollars.  This  land  is  now  being  laid  OU1 
for  orchard  purposes  by  President  Hooley  of  the 
British  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Road 
Builders:  Engineer  Campbell  of  Ontario,  who  is 
building  the  Canadian  scenic  drive  around  Ni- 
agara Falls,  and  Dr.  Stratton,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  All 
agree  that  the  German  scientist's  ideas  are  cor- 
rect, and  they  will  combine  their  talents  to  put  the 
orchards  where  the  Japanese  current  can  take  the 
first  whack  at  them.  Just  what  this  poor  over- 
worked Japanese  current  can  do  for  the  trees,  ex- 
cept to  blow  them  over  with  the  winds  whieh  it 
generates,  we  cannot  imagine.  But  we  shall  wait 
ami  see.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  science  ever 
invoked  in  a  horticultural  venture. 

There  is.  however,  a  strong  underlying  current 
toward  agriculture  in  this  country,  though  it  may 
not  be  the  Japanese  current  whieh  our  California 
farmers  do  not  like  as  well  as  the  Chinese  current, 
which  is  unfortunately  excluded.  The  rush  for 
(Ingle  Sam's  open  lands  continues  and  is  indicated 
by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  en- 
tries made  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  By  the  end 
of  the  year.  Commissioner  Dennett  of  the  (ieneral 
Land  Office  has  said,  the  increase  as  compared 
rtith  the  entries  of  the  previous  twelve  months 
probably  would  reach  HO. 000.  About  90  per  cent 
of  these  entries,  he  added,  were  made  for  home- 
stead settlement.  The  total  number  of  entries  of 
all  kinds  last  year  amounted  to  something  more 
than  166,000,  while  the  current  year,  it  is  calcu- 
lated they  will  reach  more  than  225,000.    This  is 


the  product  of  the  prevalent  glorification  of  the 
profits  of  agriculture  and  the  overwhelming  ad- 
vertising which  agriculture  is  receiving  in  every 
piece  of  printing  from  the  monographs  of  the 
economic  and  social  scientist  to  the  dope  dodger 
of  the  race  track  or  the  pugilistic  arena.  There 
probably  never  was  such  a  reactionary  movement 
as  now  prevails  in  the  city  to  country  trend  of 
affairs. 

Speaking  of  the  Japanese  current  in  the  labor 
supply,  which  is  where  it  strikes  the  California 
fruit  industry  with  a  pretty  stiff  breeze,  we  expect 
to  present  some  very  interesting  data  in  our  next 
issue.  Our  last  Legislature  instructed  Mr.  John 
s.  Mackenzie,  state  Labor  Commisisoner,  to  make 
a  special  investigation  of  Japanese  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  has  just  finished  his  reporl.  It  con- 
tains so  many  interesting  facts  that  we  reserve  it 
for  more  space  than  can  be  commanded  this  week. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  here  that  much 
as  the  Washington  promoters  of  the  highly  scien- 
tific enterprise  we  have  just  cited  think  of  the 
Japanese  current  in  the  sea.  the  Washington 
people  do  not  have  so  much  desire  for  the  Japan- 
ese current  on  earth.  Last  week  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley Labor  Bureau,  an  organization  of  ranchers  who 
will  deal  with  the  shortage  of  labor,  was  formed 
at  Toppenish  as  a  result  of  a  call  from  the  Top- 
penish  Commercial  Club  for  representatives  from 
every  city  in  the  Yakima  valley  to  make  plans 
for  importing  labor  to  handle  the  fruit  crop. 
It  was  decided  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  number 
needed,  the  estimate  being  placed  at  at  least  §000, 
and  to  apply  to  Eastern  colleges  and  universities 
for  student  help.  This  involves  another  very  in- 
teresting reactionary  movement.  It  is  only  a  very 
few  years  since  very  grave  doubt  possessed  the 
country  as  to  any  value  in  the  college  student — 
least  of  all  in  his  working.  Now  we  have  the 
growers  of  a  large  valley  calling  for  all  the  stu- 
dent labor  the  country  can  supply.  This  wonder- 
ful change  becomes  more  intelligible  when  the 
general  reader  is  informed  that  the  growers  in  the 
most  advanced  fruit  regions  in  the  Northwest  in- 
clude a  considerable  percentage  of  college  men 
who  know  their  own  kind  and  have  faith  in  them. 
Their  movement  involves  also  a  very  influence  to- 
ward the  upbuilding  of  their  country,  for  they 
will  secure  men  ready  to  take  hold  of  enterprise, 
willing  to  follow,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
leading.  This  coast  cannot  have  too  many  such 
men. 

There  has  come  this  week  the  summer  touch  of 
high  temperatures  which  must  be  counted  not  un- 
usual, even  though  the  month  of  .May  has  not 
done  so  nniclt  in  this  line  for  San  Francisco  for 
the  last  seventeen  years.  Possibly  it  was  merely 
a  June  custom  advanced  a  few  days — shall  we 
say  by  the  comet,  even  though  that  innocent, 
pallid  affair  should  not  be  charged  with  anything 
but  lack  of  proper  appreciation  of  mundane  pro- 
gress since  its  last  visit.  The  heat  has  simply  ad- 
vanced summer  conditions,  as  a  rule  in  a  desirable 
way.  and  has  checked  some  leaf  pests  which  work 
too  long  for  the  summer  good  of  plants  unless  the 
sun  has  a  clear  course  to  fire  them. 


We  would  like  to  get  a  little  of  this  heat  to  act 
in  the  same  way  upon  some  other  pests  which 
malign  fruit  products — some  of  the  heat  which  is 
Bupposed  to  have  been  Consuming  thai  elder  Ana- 
nias for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  That  is  the 
way  it  seems  from  a  California  point  of  view, 
though  of  course  we  cannot  be  sure  of  what  is 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Portland  Oregonian  has  this  paragraph: 

"A  certain  set  of  canners  skin  green  and  un- 
wholesome peaches  with  strong  lye  and  then  label 
the  cans  which  contain  the  nauseous  mess  'extra 


quality,'  and  the  like.  The  American  Health 
League  sends  out  a  little  pamphlet  which  vividly 
describes  the  business.  The  fruit,  green  and  solid 
as  a  flint,  is  immersed  in  boiling  lye,  exactly  as 
grandma  used  to  prepare  hulled  corn  on  the  New 
England  farm.  There  is  an  essential  difference  in 
the  result,  however.  No  dish  is  more  delicious  and 
at  the  same  time  more  wholesome  than  hulled 
corn,  while  hulled  green  peaches  are  about  as  near 
lo  poison  as  food  can  come  without  treating  it  to 
a  dose  of  arsenic." 

The  American  Health  League  can  only  be  justi- 
fied in  such  a  publication  when  it  makes  distinct 
allegations  and  supports  them  by  specific  in- 
stances. To  arraign  the  canned  peach  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  this  way  is  wrong  both  to 
producers  and  consumers.  Lye  peeling  of  peaches 
is  done  to  some  extent  and  is  commendable  when 
well  done  and  quite  as  innocent  as  hulling  corn, 
which  the  Health  League  approves  simply  lie- 
cause  it  is  an  old  practice.  But  lye  peeling  of 
green  peaches  is  simply  not  done  in  California. 
Why  on  earth  should  it  be  done?  The  canners  have 
no  need  to  use  such  stuff,  and  the  grower  who 
would  pick  green  pi  aches  when  he  has  only  to 
wail  a  little  to  pick  them  properly  mature  and 
get  more  weight  and  more  money  would  soon  be 
cared  for  in  an  asylum. 

Many  notes  of  the  performances  of  the  near- 
farmers  conic  floating  in  this  week.  Their  under- 
takings are  sometimes  resurrections  of  exploded 
fallacies,  sometimes  sublimations  of  science  which 
amount  to  colossal  follies.  There  is  an  account  of 
an  Oakland  jeweler  who  forsook  his  proper  busi- 
ness with  near-gold  to  launch  an  enterprise  of 
Communistic  east  in  the  farming  line.  This  jeweler 
leased  2806  acres  of  land  in  Mendocino  county 
and  gave  out  word  that  any  man  with  $100  and 
the  willingness  to  do  enough  ranch  work  to  make 
the  colony  a  success  could  have  a  furnished  home 
and  that  no  further  funds  would  ever  be  required 
of  him.  Eight  responded  to  the  call  last  January 
and  the  jeweler's  troubles  began.  He  not  only 
could  not  collect  all  the  money  from  his  seven 
associates,  but  has  been  since  charged  with  em- 
bezzling such  parts  as  he  could  collect  and  has 
been  otherwise  busy  keeping  himself  and  his  pro- 
ject out  of  limbo.  Now  he  declares  that  his  •■scheme 
of  colonization  is  a  perfect  one.  but  says  that  it 
can  never  be  a  success  with  men  of  lazy  disposi- 
tion who  lack  integrity  and  a  proper  regard  for] 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men."  Doubtless  that 
is  true,  and  the  jeweler  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
not  knowing  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  men  will  not  work  in  such  communistic 
efforts,  linn-  and  again  during  the  last  century.  If 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the 
operation  of  scores  of  "schemes  of  colonization" 
just  as  perfect  as  his.  he  would  have  saved  his 
money  and  his  peace  of  mind  by  knowing  before- 
hand that  they  would  hi'  failures.  And  then  why 
did  he  pounce  upon  agriculture  .'  Why  did  he  not 
colonize  his  undesirable  fellow  citizens  in  the 
jewelry  business'  He  knew  something  about  that 
business  and  would  probably  have  been  too  wise 
to  trust  one  of  his  associates  out  of  his  sight  with 
a  brass  Match.  But  he  can  break  into  agriculture 
with  his  shining  fallacy  and  get  pinched! 

Another  undertaking  to  get  other  people  into 
farming  by  those  who  do  not  themselves  know 
anything  about  farming  is  perhaps  just  as  mis- 
taken as  that  of  the  Oakland  jeweler,  but  com- 
mends itself  to  more  gallant  comment  because  the 
ladies  (God  bless  'em)  are  doing  it.  We  an-  in- 
formed from  St.  Louis  that  last  week  the  firsts 
Women's  Land  Congress  ever  held  in  America  met 
in  Arcadia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Missouri  Home  Development  Company,  an  organi- 
zation which  was  formed  last  January  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  co-operating  with  the  governor  and  other 
officials  for  the  development  of  State  resources, 
and  inducing  the  people  to  settle  on  the  unoccu- 
pied land  in  the  State,  for  there  are  more  than 
12,000,000  acres  which  have  never  been  touched. 
The  women  are  now  preaching  the  "back  to  the 
I'm  nil"  gospel,  and  this  is  apparently  what  they 
did  at  their  land  congress  last  week  :  "They  drove 
over  ideal  country  roads,  picturesque  herds  of 
Angora  goats,  the  Missiouri  mule  in  his  native 
habitat,  the  sleek  cows  driven  home  at  milking 
time  by  the  little  Arcadian  maiden  and  the  ranch- 
ers, which  are  pastoral  idyls  worthy  the  brush  of 
a  great  artist."  We  thought  so.  That  is  common 
conception  of  agricultural  promotion;  it  is  worthy 
of  the  brush  of  a  great  sign-painter! 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Sending  the  Navel  Orange  to  India. 

To  the  Editor :  1  have  received  a  letter  from 
Commissioner  Booth-Tucker,  the  head  of  our  Sal- 
vation Army  work  in  India,  where  we  have  sev- 
eral farms,  which  are  used  as  training  stations 
for  the  hundreds  of  poor  native  children  that 
come  into  our  care.  I  have  been  making  him  some 
shipments  of  spineless  cactus.  In  the  letter  just 
at  hand  from  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker,  he  tells 
me  that  they  have  some  orange  orchards,  which 
are  doing  well,  but  that  they  only  have  Calabrian 
blood  oranges.  He  is  anxious  to  get  some  Cali- 
fornia navels.  I  shall  very  much  appreciate  any 
information  you  can  give  me.  and  as  to  the  best 
method  of  making  shipments,  also  as  to  whether 
we  should  ship  rootings  or  cuttings,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  time  of  shipment. — C.  W. 
Bourne.  Supt.  Golden  Gate  Orphanage,  Lytton 
Springs. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  you  can  send 
navel  oranges  to  your  establishment  in  India.  One 
is  the  sending  of  small  grafted  trees,  as  could  be 
prepared  for  you  by  California  citrus  nursery- 
men who  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
long  distance  shipping  of  growing  plants.  This, 
however,  would  be  expensive  and  attended  by 
great  risk,  because  the  plants  would  have  to  re- 
ceive more  or  less  care  while  on  the  journey.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  a  representative  making  the 
trip,  he  could  readily  take  along  such  material. 
If  not,  the  best  way  would  be  to  send  scions  of 
California  navel  oranges  by  mail — waxing  the 
ends  and  enclosing  in  a  tight  tin  cannister  with 
no  wet  {tacking  material.  These  scions  would 
carry  living  buds  and  could  be  grafted  or  budded 
on  the  common  Calabrian  blood  stock  which  you 
mention.  If  there  are  in  the  country  people  who 
know  how  to  do  budding  or  grafting,  the  intro- 
duction would  be  very  easily  accomplished  in  this 
way.  Presumably  the  best  time  would  be  near 
the  holi  lavs  w  hen  well  matured  young  wood  can 
be  secured,  which  might  be  expected  to  arrive  in 
India  about  the  opening  of  the  "rowing  season, 
which  is  most  favorable  for  grafting  or  budding. 

Giving  the  Fowls  a  Lemon. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  about  keep- 
ing hens  in  a  lemon  orchard.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  they  will  injure  the  trees  in  any  way  if 
kept  in  large  numbers?  If  so,  kindly  tell  me  in 
what  way?  In  what  way  would  they  benefit  the 
trees.  We  have  an  idea  we  may  find  the  Philo 
coop  practical  to  place  under  the  trees  where  the 
soil  is  light.  The  coop  is  simply  a  box.  open  at 
the  top.  size  :{x(>  feet,  and  it  holds  seven  hens. 
They  are  never  let  out.  but  the  ground  is  kepi 
loose,  and  the  grain  buried  in  it.  and  the  hens 
scratch  it  out.  The  coops  are  moved  often  to  a 
new  spot.  What  do  von  think  of  the  idea? — A. 
J.  R.,  San  Diego. 

We  will  answer  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  effect  upon  trees,  and  not  Concerning  the 
profitability  of  fowls  kept  in  close  confinement  in 
the  way  you  propose.    That  is  another  matter. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  trees  there  is  no 


doubt  that  they  would  be  advantaged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  poultry,  providing  the  coops  are  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  proper  irrigation 
and  cidtivation.  If  it  is  practicable  to  handle  the 
fowls  in  coops  without  causing  the  soil  around  the 
coops  to  become  compacted  by  continual  tramp- 
ing, and  if  they  are  not  kept  upon  the  ground  long 
enough  to  cause  an  excessive  application  of  hen 
manure,  which  is  very  concentrated  and  stimu- 
lating, the  result  would  unquestionably  be  bene- 
ficial. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tree,  this 
benefit  or  injury  would  depend  upon  how  long 
the  fowls  were  kept  around  the  tree  and  the 
maintenance  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  soil 
should  not  become  out  of  condition  physically  or 
too  rich  chemically  for  the  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  the  tree.  If  they  can  be  moved  frequently, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  cultivation  and 
irrigation,  and  if  they  are  only  put  in  place  when 
the  soil  is  in  such  condition  that  tramping  around 
the  coops  will  not  seriously  compact  it,  the  pres- 
ence of  fowls  woidd  be  an  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  coops  are  to  be  kept  in  place 
for  a  long  time  and  all  the  ground  outside  of  them 
crusted  and  hardened  by  tramping  and  the  soil 
under  the  coops  over-loaded  with  droppings,  the 
thrift  and  value  of  the  trees  will  be  seriously  in- 
terfered with. 

Raspberry  Cane  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  summer  my  raspberry, 
loganberry  and  blackberry  vines  were  attacked  by 
a  white  worm  about  the  size  of  a  needle  in  diam- 
eter and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Some 
were  shorter,  the  shorter  ones  being  a  trifle  larger 
in  diameter.  They  bore  in  the  vine,  usually  in  or 
near  a  joint,  and  usually  with  a  12  or  18  inches 
of  the  blossom  end  of  the  vine.  They  then  travel 
in  the  pith,  destroying  it  as  they  go.  The  de- 
stroyed pith  looks  granular  and  has  the  color  of 
iron  rust.  The  vine  wilts  beyond  where  they  work 
and  in  a  few  days  dies.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  rid  my  vines  of  this  pest,  as  they  are  startin»' 
to  work  again.  I  dislike  to  use  a  poison  on  the 
vines,  as  they  are  now  covered  with  berries,  though 
if  there  is  no  other  way  of  destroying  the  pest  I 
will  be  obliged  to  do  so  and  sacrifice  this  year's 
crop. — E.  L.,  Calaveras  county. 

You  are  visited  by  what  is  known  as  the  rasp- 
berry cane  borer.  As  it  is  an  inside  feeder,  it  is 
out  of  reach  of  the  ordinary  insecticide  applica- 
tions. The  only  effort  for  its  destruction  which 
has  any  standing  with  horticulturists  is  to  watch 
for  the  wilting  canes,  removing  them  at  once  be- 
low the  point  of  injury  and  burn  the  gatherings. 
This,  of  course,  closes  the  day  and  generation  for 
that  particular  individual,  and  if  watchfulness  is 
maintained  the  trouble  is  constantly  kept  within 
bounds.  There  is  no  advantage  in  poisoning  the 
canes,  because  the  poison  does  not  reach  the  cul- 
prit, and  cutting  back  the  new  growth  is  not  un- 
desirable, because  it  causes  a  branching  below  and 
more  fruit-bearing  wood  on  a  lower  bush,  which  is 
generally  desirable.  Canes  growing  late  in  the 
summer  are  not  molested. 

Ginger  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  culture  of  ginger?  Informa- 
tion will  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  we  have  the 
roots  in  a  growing  condition  with  sprouts  and 
bulbs  growing  on  them,  but  we  do  not  understand 
how  to  raise  the  plants. —  B.  .J..  Reidley. 

We  cannot  tell  you  much  about  growing  ginger 
in  California,  because  there  is  none  produced  in  a 
commercial  way.  It  has  been  proposed  for  culti- 
vation and  roots  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  has  uever  developed  into  a  commer- 
cial product.  We  would  advise  you  to  plant  your 
roots  in  the  garden,  just  as  you  would  callas. 
where  you  can  give  them  good  cultivation  and 
water,  as  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  note  their 
behavior  under  these  favorable  conditions  before 
you  undertake  any  large  investment  in  a  crop,  the 


relation  of  which  to  California  conditions  we  do 
not  yet  understand. 

The  Olive  Twig  Borer  in  Vine  Canes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  forward  herewith  a  few  speci- 
mens of  a  bug  or  beetle  that  is  attacking  my 
Pierce  grape  vines.  This  bug  appeared  last  year, 
but  did  not  do  any  damage  that  we  know  of.  We 
simply  saw  a  few  of  them,  but  this  year  they  are 
doing  serious  damage  to  the  vines,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  We  are  afraid  to  use  paris 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
grapes,  and  I  thought  best  to  ask  your  advice  be- 
fore doing  anything,  if  you  would  kindly  give  it. 
— C rower,  Benicia. 

Although  the  insect  which  you  send  freely  at- 
tacks grape  vines,  as  your  experience  shows,  it  has 
been  chiefly  known  as  the  olive  twig  borer,  a  na- 
tive California  beetle  whose  proper  name  is 
Polycaon  confertus.  There  is  no  way  of  easily 
destroying  these  beetles.  They  breed  in  the  old 
stumps  of  wild  shrubbery,  rotten  logs,  etc.  They 
also  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  dead 
vine  stumps.  All  such  materials  should  be  cleared 
away.  They  do  not  breed  in  the  fruit  tree ;  they 
simply  go  there  for  picnic  and  free  lunch  pur- 
poses; consequently,  if  you  destroy  the  breeding 
places,  the  tree  will  escape  injury.  On  the  whole, 
the  injury  by  these  insects  is  not  very  large. 

Relative  Warmth  of  Covers. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  different  methods  of  protecting  plants 
by  covering.  Nurserymen  here  tell  me  the  lath 
house  is  far  more  efficient  than  muslin  covering.  I 
suppose  some  one  has  worked  the  question  out 
with  minimum  reading  thermometers,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  data. — R.  I,.  K..  San  Gabriel. 

We  cannot  at  the  moment  cite  you  to  such  ex- 
perimental demonstration  as  you  desire.  This  is 
our  judgment  of  it :  A  cold  frame  with  glass 
cover  (itself  covered  with  carpets,  sacks  or  mats 
to  check  evaporation)  is  warmest;  a  cloth  cover 
comes  next,  and  a  lath  frame  next.  In  California 
practice  a  lath  frame  is  often  warm  enough  and 
otherwise  better  for  the  thrift  of  the  plants  than  a 
closer  covering.  Plants  need  something  else  than 
warmth,  and  these  other  needs  are  often  best  sup- 
plied by  a  lath  cover. 

THE  PURE  BRED  DRAFT  MARE  ON  THE 
FARM. 

{Continued  From  Paye  4/,/.) 

the  farmer  is  getting  some  return  from  them  in 
the  shape  of  work.  A  two-year-old  drafter  can  be 
made  to  earn  his  feed  at  least.  The  exercise  is 
good  for  him  and  keeps  him  out  of  mischief.  The 
Arabs  say  that  "rest  and  fat  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  horse.  "  And  no  one  should  be  guilty 
of  letting  work  animals  suffer,  from  want  of  work, 
especially  when  no  more  economical  course  of 
training  could  be  devised  than  hitching  them  to 
the  wagon  or  plow.  The  draft  horse,  being  of  a 
quiet  disposition,  is  easily  trained  and  handled, 
and  can  be  put  in  such  shape  that  he  will  meet 
the  most  fastidious  requirements  in  regard  to 
training. 

In  choosing  a  mare  see  that  the  ribs  spring  out 
straight  from  the  backbone,  forming  an  arch  like 
the  hoops  of  a  barrel.  There  must  be  depth 
enough  to  obviate  any  claim  of  shortness  in  the 
rib.  and  the  depth  must  go  hack  to  the  joining  of 
the  Hank  with  the  hind  leg.  A  narrow  weak  loin 
is  one  of  the  worst  faults  a  horse  can  have.  It 
always  is  joined  to  an  undue  length  of  back  and 
usually  a  light  flank.  For  faults  such  as  these 
are  sure  to  be  transmitted,  since  heredity  plays 
an  important  part  in  horse  breeding.  Somehow  or 
other  it  is  a  great  deal  stronger  when  it  comes 
to  transmitting  undesirable  qualities  than  it  is 
good  qualities.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  breed 
bad  feet  or  a  bad  formation  of  a  joint  out  of  a 
mare. 
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Horticulture. 


WHAT  CALIFORNIA  HAS  DONE  FOR  FRUIT 
GROWING. 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  lecture  by  E.  J. 
Wickson,  Deap  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  t lie  I'niversity  of  California,  before 
the  Society  of  California  Pioneers.  San  Francisco. 
May  21.  1!)10: 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  what  fruit  growing  has 
done  for  California  and  to  glory  in  an  annual  fruit 
product  worth  about  $75,000,000.  with  all  the  at- 
tendant development  of  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation interests,  or  interior  towns  and  cities  and 
prosperous  rural  communities  which  are  based 
upon  wealth  production  through  fruit  growing. 

While  Californians  are  thankful  to  pomology 
and  horticulture  for  this  service  to  the  State,  it  is 
even  more  gratifying  to  have  the  assurance  that 
din'  people  have  contributed  to  the  horticulture 
of  the  world  greater  value  than  they  have  ob- 
tained from  it.  The  fruit  growing  pioneers  of 
California  did  not  merely  transplant  to  this  State 
an  industry  which  was  fully  developed  elsewhere. 
They  really  developed  in  this  State  a  fruit  indus- 
try along  new  lines  of  methods  and  materials,  pur- 
poses and  policies,  commercial  magnitude  and 
future  prospects,  greater  in  achievement  and  po- 
tentiality than  that  of  any  other  State  or  nation 
of  the  world. 

The  ability  to  originate  and  invent  and  to  adapt 
means  to  ends  has  been  most  clearly  displayed 
in  the  up-building  of  the  fruit  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  our  proud  satisfaction  that  a  sig- 
nificant service  has  been  rendered  to  fruit  grow- 
ing everywhere  because  methods  and  policies  rec- 
ognized as  California n  are  being  introduced, 
wherever  practicable,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Governmental  Commissioners  have  appeared  from 
all  civilized  countries  and  have  made  elaborate 
reports  of  their  observation  id"  California  meth- 
ods. Not  only  have  young  trees  and  vines  been 
shipped  in  all  directions  from  our  nurseries,  but 
implements  and  machinery  employed  in  fruit 
growing  and  fruit  preservation  have  been  widely 
exported.  Greater  service  than  this  has  been  rend- 
ered in  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  certain 
pomological  methods  and  policies  which  are  prov- 
ing helpful  to  fruit  growers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.   Among  these  may  be  named  : 

First.  The  importance  of  clean  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  not  alone  in  the  conser- 
vation of  rainfall,  but  in  promoting  physical  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  which  are  favorable  to  vigorous 
root -action.  California  may  not  have  invented 
such  cultivation,  but  the  world  paid  no  heed  to 
it  until  California  exhibited  its  benefits  by  thou- 
sands of  acres.  Now.  it  is  the  accepted  method 
nearly  everywhere  and  the  epoch  of  grass-grow- 
ing  in  orchards  has  closed,  even  in  the  most  humid 
•  climates.  In  his  report  of  the  experiments  made 
on  Woburn  farm  in  England,  in  100.'}.  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  shows  that  trees  iii  cultivated  ground 
made  in  some  cases  twice,  and  in  some  eases  thrice 
the  growth  of  trees  growing  in  grass.  The  ances- 
tors of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  probably,  in  their 
adoration  of  turf,  scorned  old  Jethro  Tull's 
"Horse  Hoeing  Husbandry"  in  1733.  but  the  Cali- 
fornia demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Tull's  theory 
of  tillage  is  bringing  belated  honor  to  the  prophet 
in  his  own  country. 

Second.  California  has  shown  the  esseidial  na- 
ture of  clean  surface-cultivation  in  connection 
with  irrigation  and  this  demonstration  is  influenc- 
ing practice  wherever  irrigation  is  employed. 

Third.  Irrigation  supplies  always  available  in 
case  of  deficiency  in  rainfall  are  recognized  in 
California  as  the  safeguard  of  horticultural  in- 
vestments and  of  thrift  of  trees  and  vines  and 
this.  too.  is  being  provided  for  now  in  the  humid 
regions,  where  recently  irrigation  was  looked  Upon 
as  only  valuable  in  deserts. 

Fourth.  Low.  vase-shaped  fruit  trees  were 
formerly  grown  in  gardens.  Today  they  are  found 
in  the  orchards  on  all  continents,  but  California 
furnished  the  demonstration  id*  their  superior 
economy,  thrift  and  profit  and  bainshed  the  old. 
high-trunk,  cow-browsed  fruit  trees  from  commer- 
cial orcharding.  Modern  fruit  growers  cannot 
afford  to  use  spliced  ladders,  nor  can  trees  afford 
to  pump  sap  through  several  yards  of  firewood  in 
the  shape  of  useless  trunk  and  main  branches. 
Fifth.    Orchard  and  vineyard  protection  from 


pest  and  disease  first  reached  great  systematic  de- 
velopment in  California  and  the  two  most  effective 
insecticides  for  fruit  tree  insects  now  in  use  or- 
iginated in  this  State.  In  California,  also,  the 
most  striking  demonstration  of  the  value  of  pur- 
suing injurious  insects  by  multiplying  their  na- 
tural enemies,  has  been  reached. 

Sixth.  California  has  led  in  the  new  aggressive 
American  policy  to  market  fruit  products  abroad 
and  has  reached  signal  achievement  in  supplying 
American  markets  with  certain  fruit  products  pre- 
viously available  only  through  importation. 

Seventh.  Success  in  the  organization  of  fruit 
growers  for  co-operative  action  in  preparation  and 
marketing  of  their  own  products  has  enabled  Cali- 
fornia to  enforce  policies  of  wide  distribution  and 
economic  production  which  alone  could  avert  the 
disaster  which  usually  attains  very  rapid  increase 
in  the  volume  of  products  which  are  not  already 
recognized  as  staple  foods. 

Kighth.  California  has  reached  such  success  in 
plant  breeding  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  va- 
riel  ies  commercially  grown  are  of  local  origin.  The 
production  of  fruit  in  large  quantities  required 
varieties  adapted  to  local  conditions  of  climate 
and  suited  to  the  definite  purposes  involved  in 
long-shipment  in  drying  and  canning.  The  va- 
rieties which  delight  the  amateur  may  bring  no 
profit  to  the  commercial  grower.  California  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  reaching  these  commercial  stan- 
dards that  the  California  varieties  are  being  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  upon  which  to  begin  fruit  grow- 
ing  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  Califor- 
nia conditions  also  must  be  credited  with  bringing 
new  life  to  a  number  of  old  varieties  too  delicate 
in  their  nature  to  reach  commercial  standing  in 
more  trying  climates. 

Ninth.    California  also  holds  the  leading  pb  

for  the  creation  of  new  varieties,  found  unique 
and  valuable  both  to  commercial  growers  and  am- 
ateurs, in  the  achievements  of  Luther  Burbank. 
who  has  worked  with  an  eye  on  the  requirements 
of  the  world  at  large. 


POLICY  WITH  PEARS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  matter  before  me  that 
is  giving  me  considerable  food  for  thought,  but 
the  more  I  think  the  less  able  am  I  to  draw  con- 
clusions. 

I  have  just  come  into  possession  of  a  Bartlett 
pear  orchard.  1  have  watched  the  performance 
of  the  orchard  for  several  years.  The  place  has 
been  poorly  cared  for  except  for  plowing,  and 
the  trees  have  never  received  any  summer  irriga- 
tion.   They  are  on  sloping  or  high  ground. 

Now  here  is  the  problem:  they  do  not  hold 
their  fruit.  Last  year  the  crop  was  very  light 
and  this  year  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing. 

I  have  another  ranch  a  mile  from  this  one  which 
had  a  good  crop  of  pears  last  year  and  again  this 
year  the  trees  have  a  good  crop.  Why  is  the  dif- 
ference .'  My  trees  inv  irrigated  during  the  dry 
season. 

There  are  other  considerations.  Do  you  sup- 
pose plowing  at  the  time  of  blooming  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  crop,  or  is  it  a  lack  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  .'  I  am  sure  that  both  nitrogen  and  humus 
are  lacking.  Will  fertilizing  in  the  winter  with 
blood  and  at  blossoming  time  with  nitrate  of  soda 
cause  them  to  hold  their  fruit  !  Or  if  they  were 
not  plowed  would  that  help?  They  are  plowed 
every  year  and  never  irrigated,  so  their  root  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  deep.  I  intend  to  get  humus  into 
the  soil  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  blight  has  been  rather  bad  in  the  orchard 
and  I  think  the  Japs  haven't  handled  it  well.  Any 
advice  you  can  give  me  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Owned. 

Placer  county. 

One  cannot  form  very  trustworthy  judgment  of 
the  behavior  of  trees  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  their  actual  condition.  We 
should  guess  that  the  pear  trees  on  your  new 
ranch  had  been  unproductive  because  they  have 
suffered  for  moisture  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
growing  season.  Where  this  is  the  case,  strong 
fruit  buds  cannol  be  made  and  the  tree  will  either 
fail  to  blossom  or.  in  most  cases,  will  blossom 
freely  and  yet  not  hold  the  fruit.  The  first  ex- 
periment for  you  to  make  would  be  to  irrigate  part 
id'  the  trees  during  the  summer,  so  they  may  make 
a  more  thrifty  growth  and  hold  foliage  later  in 


the  autumn.  It  is  also  true  that  the  strength  and 
endurance  id"  the  blossom  is  promoted  by  fertili- 
zation when  the  soil  becomes  deficient  in  the  ma- 
terials which  the  tree  needs,  and  it  usually  be- 
comes deficient  first  in  the  nitrate.  Your  policy 
of  fertilization  is.  therefore,  logical  and  recourse 
to  increasing  the  humus  in  the  soil  not  only  de- 
sirable for  the  direct  benefit  id'  the  trees,  but  for 
their  indirect  benefit  for  increasing  the  friability 
and  retentiveness  of  the  soil  for  moisture.  But 
whether  you  need  this  fertilization  now.  you  can 
determine  by  first  of  all  demonstrating  the  effect 
id'  water  and  of  prolonging  the  season  of  growth. 
If  the  water  does  it.  the  inference  is  that  the  soil 
is  rich  enough  for  the  present,  at  least. 

Blowing  could  not  prevent  the  setting  of  the 
fruit,  for  many  orchards  are  plowed  w  hile  in  blos- 
som when  work  is  late,  and  abandoning  plowing 
would  injure  the  trees  by  loosening  their  water 
supply  and  increasing  their  disability  to  make 
good  growth  and  produce  good  fruit.  The  secret 
of  handling  pear  trees  where  blight  is  present  is  to 
produce  just  enough  vigor  in  the  tree  to  hold  the 
fruit  for  the  following  year,  but  not  to  stimulate  a 
late  growth  and  irregular  blooming,  which  gives 
the  blight  additional  chances  to  strike  the  tree. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  Mr.  Eik;ak  WBI8HT,  of  I.os  Angeles. 

I  had  quite  a  talk  this  week  with  William  II. 
Payne,  who  is  a  great  student  of  citrus  insect 
pests  and  their  parasites  and  who  at  one  time 
served  as  horticultural  inspector  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monrovia.  Arcadia.  Kl  Monte  and  Pasadena.  I 
find  that  his  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  scale  and 
scale  enemies  is  recognized  b\  many  horticultur- 
ists of  prominence  in  California. 

I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Payne  could  inform 
me  that  a  parasite  for  the  red  scale  had  been  in- 
troduced into  California,  and  as  I  had  never  heard 
of  a  successful  introduction  of  any  such  insect  I 
was  very  anxious  to  learn  if  this  was  true.  and.  if 
so,  why  it  had  not  tended  to  keep  the  red  scale 
in  check  and  why  we  had  not  beard  more  about  it. 

I  found  1st.  Payne  at  Arcadia  and  met  a  very 
pleasant  and  kindly  man.  He  told  me  that  it  was 
a  fact  that  a  parasite  for  red  scale  had  been  intro- 
duced from  South  Africa  iido  California  by  tin- 
late  Alexander  Craw,  for  whom  Mr.  Payne  cher- 
ishes a  fond  memory,  and  that  he  believed  the 
few  insects  received  from  .Mr.  Craw  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  orchards  of  Southern  California 
did  good  work,  but  that  there  were  not  enough  of 
them  ever  brought  into  the  country  to  prove  this 
out  fully.  He  states  that  Mr.  Craw  sent,  through 
him.  about  one  half  dozen  each  of  the  insects  to 
A.  B.  Chapman  of  San  Gabriel  and  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Thomas  of  Monrovia:  that  they  were  turned  loose- 
in  these  orchards  and  did  enough  work  to  show 
that  in  proper  numbers  they  would  in  time  help 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  red  pest.  "Mind 
you."  said  Mr.  Payne,  "I  do  not  say  that  this 
parasite  would  have  wholly  subdued  the  scab-,  but 
so  far  as  it  came  under  my  observation  it  did  re- 
markable work." 

Mr.  Payne  does  not  remember  the  name  of  this 
parasite,  and  thinks  that  all  the  good  results  that 
might  have  come  were  lost  through  the  going 
away  of  State  Entomologist  Craw,  who  returned 
from  Hawaii  to  die  in  California  in  1008.  Mr. 
Payne  explains  that  the  few  parasites  that  were 
planted  here  were  lost  either  through  not  being 
able  to  live  through  the  winter  or  by  subsequent 
fumigation  of  the  groves  in  which  they  had  been 
installed. 


Mr.  Payne  informs  me  that  the  red  and  yellow 
scale  are  viviparous  insects,  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  they  were  bad  enough  to  deserve  such  a 
name  as  that,  he  told  me  that  it  meant  that  the 
young  were  brought  forth  alive,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  young  of  the  black  and  purple 
scales  which  are  of  the  oviparous  or  egg-laying 
variety.  I  asked  him  if  the  parasite  fed  on  the 
young  live  scale,  and  he  said  that  it  did  not.  but 
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that  it  attacked  and  killed  the  old  scale  after  it 
had  lost  its  means  of  locomotion. 

He  stated  that  when  first  born  the  pest  has  six 
legs,  a  sucking'  mouth  and  a  pair  of  feelers  and 
that  within  a  short  time  after  birth  it  selects  for 
itself  a  position  on  the  fruit,  leaf  or  limb  and  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  its  substance  from  the  life  blood  of 
the  tree,  from  that  time  losing  its  ability  to. move. 

Without  being  an  enemy  to  fumigation  of  citrus 
orchards  (in  fact  Mr.  Payne  claims  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  tent  now  in  use  for  fumigation  pur- 
poses, stating  that  the  Morrell  tent  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  his  patent),  he  claims  that  much  less 
money  would  need  to  have  been  spent  for  fumiga- 
tion if  the  horticultural  authorities  had  established 
breeding  stations  in  the  south  to  propagate  the 
insect  that  Mr.  Craw  had  introduced,  and  he  also 
claims  that  scutellista  has  very  nearly  wiped  out 
the  black  scale  in  some  localities  and  that  if  the 
use  nt'  this  insect  was  encouraged  by  the  com- 
missioners there  would  be  no  need  at  all  for  fumi- 
gating for  the  black  scale.  Mr.  Payne  states  that 
Ibis  insect  parasite  should  be  renewed  frequently, 
as  he  finds  that  the  cold  weather  kills  it  entirely, 
but  he  says  that  a,  breeding  station  could  easily 
propagate  enough  to  supply  all  needs,  as  they 
multiply  like  a  mathematical  prodigy. 

He  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
this  black  scale  parasite  all  the  coast  country  and 
even  as  far  inland  as  Arcadia  the  black  scale  was 
becoming  a  very  serious  pest  and  that  even  the 
pepper  trees  appeared  to  be  dying. .  Shortly  after 
the  parasite  was  introduced  the  scale  began  to 
disappear,  and  the  peppers  were  found  to  be  liter- 
ally alive  with  the  scutellista,  and  if  they  could 
survive  the  winters  there  would  soon  be  nothing 
more  heard  of  black  scale,  and  he  advocates  caring 
fur  enough  through  the  cold  weather  to  replenish 
the  affected  orchards  in  the  spring. 


CITRUS  FRUITS  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  VALLEY. 


Mr.  Francis  Heiny  writes  for  the  Desert  Farmer 
of  El  Centro  an  account  of  observations  and  con- 
clusions based  upon  his  experience  in  the  Imperial 
valley  which  will  be  interesting  to  citrus  fruit 
growers  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  We  select  as 
follows : 

Protection  of  Trees. — The  slight  and  rather  un- 
timely frosts  of  last  winter  have  had  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  a  number  of  farmers  who  intended  to 
embark  into  this  branch  of  fruit  raising.  Bu1 
when  the  conditions  in  other  citrus  fruit  sections 
are  taken  into  consideration — and  there  is  not  one 
district,  even  those  which  are  now  producing  the 
best  citrus  fruits  which  is  entirely  frostless,  the 
slight  frost  of  last  winter  is  anything  but  detri- 
mental. In  fact  the  writer  believes  that  it  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  future  operations  in  citrus 
growing  and  will  act  as  a  forewarning  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergencies,  thus  preventing  a  re- 
currence of  any  possibility  of  damage. 

The  citrus  tree  being  a  tropical  fruit,  it  should 
he  protected  at  all  times  from  heat  as  well  as  cold. 
The  propei'  procedure  is  to  tie  cornstalks  or  tides 
around  the  stem  and  through  the  crown,  right 
after  the  tree  has  been  planted.  This  should  not 
he  removed  until  after  the  tree  is  two  years  old. 
After  thai  auc  it  should  be  strong  enough  and  the 
branches  should  reach  almost  to  the  ground,  form- 
ing a  protection  to  the  tree  trunk  from  sunburn 
and  frost. 

Precautions. — The  Imperial  valley  offers  a  great 
many  advantages  over  other  districts  in  the  grow- 
ing of  citrus  fruits.  The  principal  advantages 
are:  their  early  ripening,  high  color  and  very  fine 
shipping  qualities,  combined  with  rich  land,  plenty 
of  water  and  sunshine.  To  prevent  disastrous  and 
unsuccessful  results,  citrus  fruits  should  never  be 
planted  on  land  which  is  not  porous  enough  to 
absorb  water  readily  and  drain  well.  The  most 
suitable  land  is  that  in  which  the  tap  roots  are 
enabled  to  go  down  deep  and  where  the  surface 
soil  is  easily  worked. 

Land  which  is  underlaid  with  a  stratum  of  clay 
near  the  surface  is  unfit  for  the  successful  raising 
of  citrus  fruit,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  deep  rooting,  inducing 
the  tree  to  surface  rooting,  which  is  very  desir- 
able, [f  surface  rooting  is  permitted  during  the 
hoi.  dry  summer  season  the  top  roots  will  greatly 
suffer,  and  it  requires  constant  irrigating  to  keep 
them  in  growing  condition.  Besides  there  is  grave 
danger  of  the  trees  getting  the  "gum  disease." 

Bui  even  the  more  porous  soils,  before  being 


planted  to  citrus  trees,  should  be  brought  into  con- 
dition by  plowing  under  green  manure  or  alfalfa 
sod.  Fresh  manure,  however,  should  never  come 
in  contact  with  the  roots,  although  spreading  it  as 
mulch  up  around  the  tree  is  very  beneficial.  This 
course  will  not  only  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
alkali,  but  will  act  as  a  fertilizer,  the  ground 
readily  absorbing  the  ammonia,  which  is  a  very 
good  form  of  nitrogen,  even  if  the  manure  is 
merely  spread  on  the  surface. 

Varieties. — The  best  varieties  for  planting  in 
this  section  have  not  been  fully  determined.  The 
navel  orange,  which  is  almost  synonymous  with 
California  citrus  culture,  has  been  tried  here  and 
proven  very  successful. 

But  there  are  several  varieties  grown  which  are 
known  as  navel  oranges.  What  we  want  in  the 
Imperial  valley  is  the  early  navels.  These  are  the 
Thomson  navels  and  Washington  navels,  which  is 
a  close  second  to  the  Thomson.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
navels  are  early  ripening,  and  success  has  been 
attained  with  the  Australian  Buckeye,  Golden 
Nugget  navel  and  the  Naveleneia. 

Although  the  Naveleneia  is  not  considered  the 
earliest  orange  in  the  desert  country,  it  seems  to 
hold  its  own  with  the  other  varieties.  It  should 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
navel  varieties.  It  is  of  medium  size,  a  little  ob- 
long, colors  fairly  well,  with  a  thin  smooth  skin 
and  fine  texture.  It  does  not  develop  as  much, 
however,  as  the  Washington  navel. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  Naveleneia,  to- 
gether with  the  late  Valencia.  Mediterranean 
Sweets  and  a  few  other  varieties  are  immune  to 
the  attacks  of  the  thrips,  and  thus  far  have  borne 
heavier  crops  than  the  other  navels.  As  the  size 
of  the  Naveleneia  averages  smaller  than  the  Wash- 
ington, although  it  is  more  uniform,  it,  should 
prove  parexcellent  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  two  oldest  trees  of  this  variety,  located  at 
Brawley,  have  always  attracted  attention  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  heavy  crops  and  fancy  fruit,  along- 
side of  the  other  navels. 

Another  orange  which  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  desert  culture  successfully  is  the 
Dancy  Tangerine.  Its  high  color,  fine  flavor,  large 
size  and  bearing  qualities,  is  a  strong  inducement 
in  planting  them  commercially. 

Of  the  other  varieties  of  citrus  fruits,  the 
pomelo  or  grape  fruit  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to 
this  section.  The  most  desirable  variety  of  this 
fruit  is  Marsh's  seedless,  because  of  its  very  few 
seeds.  The  pomelo  is  said  to  stand  more  extremes 
of  temperature  than  any  citrus  fruit.  At  the  same 
time,  with  its  abundance  of  foliage  and  vigorous 
growth  it  presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
flavor  of  Imperial  grown  pomelo  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  very  best.  Its  commercial  value 
ranks  next  to  the  Naveleneia  orange. 


The  Field. 


THE  ALFALFA  WEEVIL  IN  UTAH. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  5,  1909,  we 
gave  a  warning  of  the  outcropping  of  an  alfalfa 
pest  in  Utah  which  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
was  proceeding  resolutely  against.  There  was 
subsequently  taken  up  in  some  counties  a  quaran- 
tine against  Utah  alfalfa  seed  for  fear  of  intro- 
ducing the  pest  in  this  State.  Director  E.  I).  Ball 
of  the  Utah  station  has  just  prepared  a  popular 
account  of  the  pest  and  what  they  are  doing  with 
it,  which  all  California  alfalfa  growers  should  take 
keen  interest  in.  Dr.  Ball  alludes  to  himself  when 
the  words  "the  writer"  are  used. 

A  View  of  the  Feld. — The  writer,  together  with 
Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  expert  in  charge  of  the  For- 
age Crop  Insect  Investigations  for  the  govern- 
ment, his  assistant.  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  Prof.  Titus  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  visited  the  district  in- 
tested  by  the  alfalfa  weevil  last  week.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  writer  has  visited  this  district  since 
early  last  year,  and  he  was  surprised  and  alarmed 
to  find  tin'  extent  of  the  damage  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  weevil  into  new  districts. 

The  attention  of  the  Experiment  Station  was 
first  called  to  the  presence  of  this  pest  about  two 
years  ago,  and  investigations  at,  that  time  showed 
that  it  has  already  become  seriously  injurious  in  a 

considerable  district  south  of  Salt  Lake  and  was 
then  spreading  in  all  directions.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  the  alfalfa  raisers,  it  has  apparently  only 
been  observed  for  a  year  or  so  previous  to  that 


time,  but  no  doubt  has  been  in  the  country  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  an  insect  pest  of  this  kind  : 
spreads  very  slowly  the  first  year  or  so,  but  as  it, 
gradually  increases  in  numbers  and  becomes  dis- 
tributed along  highways,  railroads,  car  lines  and 
the  like,  its  spread  becomes  much  more  rapid  and 
is  liable  to  appear  in  districts  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  original  point  of  infection,  and 
this  is  apparently  what  is  happening  at  the  present 
time.  Prof.  Titus'  investigations  Ibis  spring  show- 
that  the  insect  is  now  thoroughly  distributed  over 
Salt  Lake  county  and  is  rapidly  spreading  north- 
ward around  the  point  of  the  mountain  into  Davis 
county.  In  the  same  way  it,  has  passed  the  .Ionian 
Narrows  and  has  a,  firm  foothold  in  the  upper  end 
of  Utah,  with  a  serious  but  isolated  outbreak  in 
Summit  county. 

Prof.  Titus  took  up  the  work  of  investigating 
the  life  history  of  this  insect  as  soon  as  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it,  and  he  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover most  of  the  facts  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  work.  He  also  began  a  large  oumber  of 
experiments  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
trol its  ravages.  These,  of  course,  are  only  pre- 
liminary experiments  based  on  the  knowledge  to 
be  had  at  that  time,  and  some  of  them  are  bound 
to  be  failures,  but  if  any  one  of  them  proves  even 
partially  successful,  it  will  give  us  a  clue  on  which 
to  work. 

Prof.  Titus  gives  the  following  advice:  ''Cut 
the  first  crop  as  early  as  possible.  The  ground 
should  be  disced  and  cross  disced  as  soon  as  the 
hay  is  off  and  then  gone  over  with  a  leveler  in  the 
same  way.  These  operations  will  kill  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  young  worms.  Then  force  the  sec- 
ond crop  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  repeat,  the 
discing  and  leveling." 

Rapid  Spread  of  the  Pest. — It  is  a  big  problem 
and  a  very  difficult  one.  If  unchecked  the  pest 
will  undoubtedly  spread  in  a  few  years  to  all  of 
the  alfalfa  growing  regions  of  the  West.  Al  the 
present  rate  of  distribution  two  or  three  years  will 
be  all  that  will  be  required  to  introduce  it  into 
most  of  the  alfalfa  growing  regions  of  Utah,  and 
as  it  occurs  in  immense  numbers  alongside  of  two 
of  our  transcontinental  railroads,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  wonder  in  the  world  if  not  carried  for 
thousands  of  miles  by  this  means,  starting  new 
centers  of  distribution  which  will  rapidly  cover 
the  entire  alfalfa  growing  region. 

Its  Dangerous  Character. — The  weevil  was  un- 
doubtedly introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  or  Germany,  probably  in  the  hay  that  was 
used  as  packing  for  nursery  stock  or  around 
crockery.  A  near  relative  of  this  weevil  attacks 
the  cotton  in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Mexico  and  has  spread  from  the  bor- 
der of  Texas  through  more  than  half  of  the  cotton 
growing  districts  of  the  South,  The  government 
has  spent  $250,000  a  year  in  investigations  and 
attempts  to  check  this  weevil,  and  it  is  still  rapidly 
spreading  and  caused  something  like  $8,000,000 
worth  of  damage  the  past  season.  The  alfalfa 
weevil  threatens  to  be  as  serious  a  problem  as  its 
Southern  relative,  and  Prof.  Webster  was  sent  out 
by  the  government  to  investigate  the  situation 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  done.  As 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  Prof.  Webster  said 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  problem  was  one  nt 
immediate  and  vital  importance  to  the  entire  al- 
falfa industry  and  that  he  would  recommend  to 
the  government  that  money  be  appropriated  t<> 
assist  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  in  its  work 
against  this  pest. 

What  the  Growers  Should  Do.  A  close  watch 
should  be  kept  by  alfalfa  growers  in  every  section 
of  the  State  to  see  that  this  pest  does  not  break 
out  in  their  fields.  It  is  a  small  hard-shelled,  gray 
ish-brown  bug  about  one-third  to  one-half  the  size 
of  a  pea,  quite  active  during  the  warm  weather. 
The  adult  insect  lives  over  winter  and  commences 
to  feed  on  the  alfalfa  as  soon  as  it  starts  in  the 
spring.  As  soon  as  it  warms  up  it  lays  eggs  which 
hatch  out  into  little  yellow  or  green  worms  which 
are  larger  in  the  middle  and  usually  curved. 
These  feed  on  the  tips  of  the  alfalfa,  stunning  it 
and  preventing  its  growth.  When  full  grown  they 
drop  to  the  ground  and  spin  a  little,  white  gauzy 
cocoon  among  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plant. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  alfalfa  where  badly 
injured  is  very  short  and  stunted  and  all  the  upper 
leaves  are  white  where  the  insects  have  eaten  oil 
the  green  parts  and  left  nothing  but  the.  white 
membrane. 
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Planting  can  be  (lone  by  line  or  with  a  roller  encircled  by 
rope  at  proper  distance  or  by  marking  out  shallow  fur- 
rows with  the  hand  wheel  hoe.  etc.  The  lines  must  be 
straight  for  ease  and  efficiency  of  subsequent  cultivation, 
which  must  be  clean  and  thorough. 

Tin'  cost  of  growing  seedlings  and  transplanting  is  more 
than  field  seed-sowing,  but  the  weeding  and  cultivation 
of  the  former  is  less.  If  there  is  no  particular  rush  about 
earliness,  transplanting  can  be  done  after  the  most  of  the 
season's  weed-starting  is  over.  Some  growers  count  this 
quite  a  gain. 

Growing  from  Sets. — There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of 
onion  sets:  "top  sets"  or  buttons  which  form  on  the  seed 
stein  in  the  place  of  the  seed,  according  to  variety;  "bot- 
tom sets,"  which  are  either  small  bulbs  from  thickly  sown 
seed,  prematurely  ripened,  or  small  bulbs  which  form  be- 
side the  old  bulbs  in  some  varieties.  In  California  the 
varieties  which  habitually  produce  top  or  bottom  sets  in 
connection  with  stem  or  bulb  (the  so-called  "tree  onion" 
and  "potato  onion"),  are  not  grown  to  any  extent.  They 
are  inferior  to  other  varieties  which  are  satisfactory  in 
this  climate.  All  onion  sets  have  the  habit  of  proceeding 
with  their  enlargement  when  placed  in  moist  ground,  but 
some  growers  find  the  bottom  sets  from  seed  are  more 
likely  to  run  to  seed  than  top  sets  from  the  seed  stem.  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Calistoga.  is  in  the  habit  of  growing  his  own 
top  sets  in  this  way : 

Plant  the  onions  of  the  variety  which  produces  top  sets 
in  the  place  of  seed,  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  with  rows 
two  feet  apart;  cultivate  well  and  gather  the  sets  when 
the  seed-stalks  are  ripe  or  perfectly  yellow.  Let  the  sets 
get  well  dried,  then  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place  six  or  eight 
inches  deep  on  a  board  Hoor  and  cover  with  clean,  dry 
straw.  Never  put  them  in  sacks,  boxes  or  barrels,  as  they 
will  most  surely  mold. 

"In  growing  onions  from  these  top  sets.  I  plant  them  as 
early  in  February  as  the  ground  is  suitable,  on  the  rich- 
est (if  my  land;  make  the  rows  perfectly  straight  by  using 
a  strong  garden  line:  make  rows  one  foot  apart:  press  the 
sets  firmly  into  the  mellow  soil  nearly  or  quite  out  of 
sight,  placing  them  an  inch  or  so  apart.  When  they  are 
nicely  up,  a  good  top  dressing  of  fine,  dry.  decomposed 
hen  manure  sown  broadcast  and  well  hoed  in,  is  most  ex- 
cellent, especially  just  before  a  warm  rain.  A  few  weeks 
later  a  light  dressing  of  ground  bone,  or  unleached  ashes, 
will  forward  them  wonderfully,  and  in  a  short  time  you 
will  have  onions  fit  for  an  epicure.  Thin  out  as  wanted 
for  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  raising  top  sets  for  another 
year." 

The  foregoing  is  obviously  for  garden,  not  for  field 
practice.  In  fact,  for  field  work,  sets  of  any  kind  are  not 
used  to  any  extent  in  California. 

Bottom  sets  from  seed  are  grown  by  sowing  the  seed 
thickly,  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  without  thinning,  and 
to  mature  by  the  drying  of  the  ground,  when  about  the 
size  of  marbles.  These  are  then  pulled,  dried  thoroughly 
mi  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  are  then  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  until  planted.  Recently  considerable  quantities 
of  sets  are  fall  grown  in  southern  California  for  shipment 
to  Texas  to  be  there  grown  to  maturity  by  early  spring 
planting. 

Irrigation  of  Onions. — Though  our  onion  crops  are 
largely  grown  without  irrigation,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
use  water  to  carry  the  summer  growth  to  satisfactory  size 
on  coarse  soils  prone  to  dry  out.  Water  can  be  applied 
by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  the  chapter  on  irriga- 
tion. Enough  water  should  be  used  to  secure  thrifty,  but 
not  excessive,  growth,  and  stirring  of  the  ground  after 
irrigation  should  only  be  delayed  long  enough  to  bring 
the  soil  into  proper  working  condition. 

Sometimes  transplanting  is  done  in  connection  with  ir- 
rigation. The  plants  are  properly  trimmed  and  placed  in 
the  trenches  alongside  the  irrigating  furrows,  on  a  slant 
to  keep  the  tops  from  the  wet  ground  (made  so  by  apply- 
ing the  water).  They  will  readily  take  root,  when  they 
may  be  straightened  up  by  the  hoe.  Sometimes  the  water 
may  be  passed  through  the  trenches,  when  the  plants  may 
be  put  in  place  by  hand. 

Harvesting  Onions.  -In  the  maturing  of  the  crop  and 
the  harvesting  California  has  great  advantage  in  a  warm, 
dry  summer  and  early  fall.  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Orange 
county,  gives  these  suggestions  on  harvesting: 

"When  the  tops  have  turned  yellow  and  dried  or  shriv- 
eled up  near  the  bulbs,  ami  the  majority  have  fallen  over. 


the  crop  is  ripe  and  ready  to  harvest.  If  on  moist  land 
they  should  be  harvested  at  once,  for  if  left  long  in  the 
ground  the  moisture  from  below  and  heavy  fogs  of  the 
coast  region  will  soon  cause  them  to  start  new  roots,  also 
a  new  growth  of  top,  which  would  soon  spoil  the  whole 
crop.  On  dry  land,  however,  the  summer  crops  can  re- 
main quite  a  while  without  injury. 

"Harvesting  is  done  by  pulling  two  or  more  rows:  lay 
the  onions  next  to  the  standing  rows,  and  when  across 
the  plot,  turn  round  and  pull  a  like  number  of  rows  and 
lay  with  the  ones  previously  pulled.  This  leaves  them 
in  ,-i  continuous  pile  across  the  field  for  topping,  which  is 
generally  done  with  a  sharp  knife  after  the  onions  have 
laid  a  few  days  to  more  fully  mature.  While  topping, 
the  bulbs  are  usually  thrown  in  heaps  ready  for  market 
or  to  store  away,  as  the  grower  may  determine.  It  is  bes1 
to  sack  or  haul  from  the  fields  while  the  sun  shines,  as 
the  onions  should  be  perfectly  dry  in  either  case." 

Yield. — Ten  tons  per  acre  is  a  fair  yield  on  good  soil, 
well  handled,  but  this  amount  is  frequently  exceeded  and 
even  30  tons  has  been  secured,  according  to  credible  testi- 
mony. 

Garden  Culture  of  Onions. — Garden  culture  proceeds 
upon  about  the  same  lines  as  field  work,  and  by  methods 
already  described.  Due  regard  should  be  had  for  suc- 
cession, and  by  proper  use  of  water  in  summer  and  of 
ridge  or  raised  bed  in  early  winter,  it  is  practicable  to 
have  crisp,  young  onions  all  the  year,  and  mature  ones 
with  hut  a  very  short  season  of  storage.  Onions  have  been 
matured  from  seed  sown  every  month  of  the  year,  but  the 
ripening  was  not  reached  every  month  because  progress 
is  slower  at  one  time  than  at  another. 

In  the  garden  onions  should  have  most  generous  treat- 
ment, for  delicate  flavor  and  erispness  depend  upon  quick 
growth.  The  use  of  fertilizers  in  preparation  of  the  soil, 
and  of  liquid  manure  during  growth,  are  strong  helps  to- 
ward this.  The  onion  accepts  gratefully  the  richest  man- 
ures if  well  decomposed  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 

The  first  top-onions  in  the  tall  can  be  grown  by  using 
bottom  si'ts  planted  closely  in  the  row  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  well  moistened  by  early  rains.  The  succession 
can  be  had  by  sowing  seed  at  intervals,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  the  sets  are  put  in  and  continued  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  until  spring. 

The  following  method  of  growing  sets  for  garden  use 

is  approved  by  the  experience  of  .Mr.  F.  Austin,  of  San 
Diego  connty,  who  grows  fine  vegetables  lor  the  love  of 
it  :  Sow  the  seed  in  the  spring,  say  March,  not  later  than 
April,  then  as  the  plants  develop  in  the  drills  which  have 
been  sown  not  too  thick,  and  begin  to  assume  size  and 
form  of  bulb,  at  both  sides  of  the  row  begin  to  remove  the 
earth  with  the  hoe.  the  object  being  to  retard  the  growth 
of  tojt  and  form  a  "set"  below.  This  is  repeated,  going 
along  each  side  of  the  growing  onions,  removing  the  dirt 
and  even  cutting  some  of  the  roots  a  second  time.  The 
tops  begin  to  wither  but  the  bulb  increases  in  si/.e  until 
finally  you  run  the  hoe  entirely  under  the  roots  severing 
them  ami  leaving  the  now  new  formed  "sets"  to  dry  for  a 
few  days,  when  you  take  them  by  the  handful  from  the 
row  and  shake  off  the  dirt  and  put  them  away  under  cover 
from  sun  in  a  cool  place  until,  say.  October.  Then  plant 
these  "sets"  and  they  will  grow  to  onions  fast  and  in 
advance  of  anything  you  can  get  from  seed  and  give  yon 
la  rge  juicy  onions. 

Rotation. — The  advantage  of  clean  land  for  onions  has 
been  mentioned.  This  is  often  best  secured  by  allowing 
onions  to  follow  carrots  or  potatoes  or  corn.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  these  vegetables  sprouts  and  kills  many  weeds, 
which  are  more  easily  handled  in  connection  with  those 
crops  than  with  the  onions.  The  cultivation  also  renders 
the  soil  more  friable,  which  is  a  prime  requisite  to  the 
growth  of  onions. 

Intercropping.  -Large  quantities  of  onions  are  grown 
in  strawberry  regions,  being  irrigated  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  the  berries.  The  strawberry  plants  are  on 
ridges  in  rows  IS  or  "JO  inches  apart  :  the  onion  row  be- 
tween the  strawberry  rows  parallel  thereto  in  tin-  center 
of  the  ridge,  the  ridges  being  also  18  to  20  inches  apart,  so 
that  the  water  runs  down  between  the  ridges.  Onions 
are  also  grown  between  the  trees  in  young  orchard  on  rich, 
deep,  moist,  or  irrigated  land.  This  cannot  be  Long  con- 
tinued to  advantage,  as  onions  do  not  take  kindly  to  shade, 
but  delight  in  full  sunshine. 

Varieties. — Out  of  the  multitude  of  varieties  a  few  have 
proved  most  serviceable  and  satisfactory  for  California 
conditions,  and  California  seedsmen  are  constantly  secur- 
ing improved  types  by  selection  : 

Barletta  :  very  early,  small,  pure  white,  smooth  and 
handsome:  largely  grown  for  picklinjr  also  for  early  top 
onions  in  garden  culture. 

California  Early  Red:  very  early,  large  si/.e.  fiattish, 
mild  Havor:  not  a  good  keeper.  Chiefly  grown  by  Italian 
market  gardeners  and  the  variety  probably  was  introduced 
from  Italy. 

Xew'  Queen  or  Pearl:   small,  early  white,  fine  flavor. 


SEED  HBP  PUNTS 

Let  Us 
Supply 
Your 
Wants 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 


H1CKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each.  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


m 


Before  Buying 
'  get  samples  ol  our 

Alfalfa 
Seed 

PUREST  AND  BEST 


All  kinds  of  Seeds-Plants-Trees 
C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
44  Jackson  St.        San  Francisco 

SEND    FOR    mCE  CATALOGUE 


The  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con- 
vince you  that  it  IS 
THt  Btsr. 

Ten  Ye&rs  of  Constantly 
Increuinf  Sties 

UK  YOU*  OUIEI  fW  I  HE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 


UNION  BUND  &  LADDER  CO. 


2243  PERALTA  ST. 
0.«!.«d.  C.I. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Kest  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Chetp-u 
est  on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  1. 1st. 

HENDERSON  MFC1.  CO. 
710  East  lOtn  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  maklm?  abundan 
root*  and  cheap  trannportatlon. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ,  C 


THE  A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN  8CIIOO 
of  Practical  Civil.  Electrical,  Mining  Engines 
inc.  Established  1884.  Occupying  their  ow 
building,  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  a 
year.  Oreat  demand  for  ex-students  in  all  im 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once,  ui  St.  a 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  t'al. 
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hiefly  grown  for  pickling  and  for  top  onions;  especially 
Biralar  in  southern  California. 

silver  Skin  or  White  Portugal:  silvery  white,  medium 
ze,  excellent  flavor  and  esteemed  for  table  use.  Small 
idbs  largely  used  for  pickling. 

White  Italian  Tripoli  :  very  large,  flat,  white,  rapid 
rower  and  productive,  ships  well,  approved  in  southern 
alifornia  as  an  early  variety. 

Prize-Taker  or  Spanish  Kin<>  :  very  large  and  beautiful, 
ch  straw  color,  flesh  white,  sweet  and  tender;  productive 
id  keeps  well. 

Australian  Brown  :  Hat,  light  brown,  a  long  keeper  and 
:>od  shipper;  very  productive  on  rich,  sandy  soil  with 
nple  moisture. 

Australian  Brown  Globe:  popular  in  southern  Califor- 
a  ;  globular,  light  brown,  heavy  and  ships  well  ;  quick  to 
aturity  but  a  long  keeper. 

White  Bermuda  :  yellowish  white,  flat,  very  early, 
pefly  grown  in  southern  California  for  early  shipment. 

Red  Bermuda  :  resembles  White  Bermuda,  except  in 
>lor. 

Flat  Danvers :  very  early,  yellow,  considerably  grown. 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers:  large,  round,  yields  well  and 
3eps  well;  solid  and  of  good  flavor.  One  of  the  main 
trieties  in  all  parts  of  California. 

Red  Wethersfleld :  large,  round,  slightly  flattened,  deep 
■d  with  white  flesh,  strongly  flavored,  well  adapted  for 
w,  moist  soils,  hardy.  This  and  Danvers  Globe  consti- 
ite  a  main  part  of  the  California  product. 

Tree-onion:  a  variety  which  produces  top-sets  instead 
!  seed  at  the  head  of  the  seed  stem.  Csed  in  garden  cul- 
ire  as  already  described.  It  serves  a  <:ood  purpose  under 
Stain  conditions,  but  is  very  little  used  in  this  State. 

THE  LEEK. 

California  produces  large  quantities  of  leek  seed  for  dis- 
nt  sale,  but  the  leek  itself  is  hut  little  grown  in  Cali- 
•rnia,  except  by  market  gardeners,  and  its  use  is  chiefly 
I  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  The  edible  part  is  the 
Inched  lower  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  culture  is  at  first 
sactically  the  same  as  thai  described  for  transplanted 
lions,  except  that  the  young  leek  plant  is  deeply  set  in 
depression  in  friable  soil,  and  as  it  grows  the  earth  is 
•awn  about  the  leaves,  which  are  tightly  sheathed  to- 
'ther  so  as  to  blanch  them  into  the  appearance  of  a  thick 
■ite  stein.  Thus  the  later  cultivation  of  the  plant  re- 
mbles  that  of  celery.  It  is  handiest  in  the  garden  to  sow 
e  seed  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  at  intervals  from  fall  to 
wing,  so  as  to  have  a  succession,  and  plant  the  seedlings 
hen  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose  quill,  in  the  bottom 
'  a  drill  or  furrow  several  inches  deep.  The  plants  need 
ide  spacing,  say  six  to  ten  inches,  for  they  reach  con- 
rlerable  thickness  and  make  large  display  of  leaves.  Cul- 
vation  gradually  levels  the  ground.  Leeks  need  ample 
oisture  and  good  cultivation  to  attain  fine  size  and  ten- 
M'ness.  If  (lie  blanching  is  not  particularly  cared  for, 
ie  plants  may  be  grown  at  the  surface  just  as  onions  are, 
Kept  for  the  greater  distance  the  plant  requires  to  de- 
lop.  The  leeks  chiefly  grown  in  California  are  the  Large 
merican  Flag,  of  good,  uniform  size,  and  strong  growth; 
e  Musselburgh,  short,  thick  stem  and  large,  broad  leaves; 
ie  Large  Rouen,  a  large,  strong  variety,  and  the  Mon- 
rous  Caratan,  with  dark-colored  foliage. 

GARLIC. 

What  is  said  of  the  restricted  local  use  of  the  leek  ap- 
ies  also  to  the  garlic.  It  is  grown  with  about  the  same 
dtivation  as  the  onion,  and  the  planting  season  is  of  the 
mie  duration.  The  method  is  by  planting  the  bulblets. 
•  "cloves,"  taken  out  of  the  silvery  skin  which  covers  the 
inch,  and  planted  like  onion  sets  about  six  inches  apart 
i  rows  one  foot  distant  from  each  other.  It  may  also  be 
rown  by  planting  whole  cases  of  sets  one  foot  apart  in 
ie  rows.  The  planting  should  be  rather  shallow  and  the 
)il  should  be  light  and  well  cultivated  to  allow  the  free 
cpansion  of  the  bulb. 

CHIVE& 

These  are  small  plants,  whose  leaves  have  the  onion 
avor  desired  in  cookery.  They  are  grown  from  the  small 
nibs,  and  from  thick  clumps  or  an  edging  for  permanent 
arden  beds.  The  leaves  arc  shorn  oft'  whenever  desired, 
id  arc  most  excellent  for  giving  a  mild  onion  flavor  to 
dads  and  soups. 

CIBOULE. 

Another  plant  used  like  chives,  but  of  taller  growth,  is 
ie  Welch  onion,  or  ciboule.  It  makes  no  bulb,  but  seeds 
•eely.  and  the  plant  develops  rapidly  to  cutting  condi- 
on.  The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  of  onions  grown  from 
>ed. 

SHALLOT. 

Both  the  bulbs  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  to  give 
ie  union  flavor  in  cookery.  Propagation  is  the  same  as 
lat  of  chives,  by  means  of  the  small  bulbs,  and  the  cul- 
iro  is  the  same  as  of  onions  grown  from  sets. 


PEAS. 

The  Garden  Pea. — Pisuw  sativum-. 

French,  pois  a  eeosser ;  German,  schal-erbsen ;  Dutch, 
doperwten ;  Danish,  skaloerte;  Italian,  piselli  da  s^ranare; 
Spanish,  guisantes  para  des^ranar;  Portuguese^  ervilhas 
de  grao. 

The  Lentil. — Lens  esculenta. 

French.  lentille;  German,  linse:  Dutch,  linze:  Danish, 
lindse ;  Italian,  lente :  Spanish,  lenteja;  Portuguese,  leri- 
tilha. 

The  Garbanzo  or  Chick  Pea. — Cicer  arietinnmi. 

French,  pois  chiche  ;  German,  kicher-erbse  ;  Italian,  cece  ; 
Spanish,  garbanzos;  Portuguese,  chicaro. 

Dry  heat  is  offensive  to  the  pea,  and  its  occurrence  im- 
poses the  chief  limitation  to  the  success  of  this  vegetable 
in  California.  The  escape  from  this  limitation  consists  in 
winter  growth,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  in  recourse  to 
the  coast  region  where  atmospheric  humidity  is  greatest 
and  summer  heat  least.  The  pea  is  very  hardy  against 
frost,  and  this  advantage  goes  far  to  compensate  for  its 
susceptibility  to  drought,  because  it  enables  it  to  thrive  in 
the  winter  in  the  very  places  where  it  perishes  in  summer. 
The  obvious  deduction  is  that  in  regions  dependent  upon 
rainfall  the  garden  planting  of  the  pea  must  be  as  early  in 
the  fall  as  adequate  moisture  has  reached  the  soil,  and  in 
regions  where  irrigation  is  available,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  start  should  be  made  in  advance  of  rainfall  for  the 
earliest  product,  and  that  other  plantings  follow  for  a  suc- 
cession, until  it  is  ascertained  what  is  the  latest  date  of 
sowing  which  will  reach  satisfactory  maturity.  If  prac- 
tice proceed  upon  this  basis,  the  pea  will  be  seen  to  have 
a  much  longer  season  than  in  wintry  climates,  although, 
in  some  places,  midsummer  growth  is  impracticable.  Most- 
failures  to  realize  this  satisfaction  with  the  pea  are  due 
to  late  planting  and  failure  to  recognize  that,  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  the  pea  is  a  winter  and  not  a  summer 
plant. 

In  the  growth  of  peas  in  the  field  most  disappointments 
have  followed  the  same  misapprehension,  and  the  interior 
has  conceded  a  monopoly  of  pea  conditions  to  the  coast 
when  the  former  can  grow  large  amounts  of  forage,  at 
least,  by  taking  a  different  time  of  the  year  for  it.  For- 
tunately, this  fact  is  coming  to  be  better  understood,  and 
large  fields  of  peas  are  now  grown  as  winter  feed  for 
dairy  cows  and  in  the  orchard  to  be  plowed  under  early 
in  the  spring  for  green  manuring,  where  only  recently  the 
pea  was  supposed  to  be  unsuited  to  the  climate.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  true  pea.  not  to  the  so-called  "cow- 
pea."  which  really  belongs  to  the  bean  family  and  is  very 
susceptible  to  frost  injury. 

Soils  and  Situations  for  the  Pea.  -The  pea  succeeds  on 
a  wide  variety  of  soils — a  good,  rich  loam  of  sufficient  re- 
tentiveness  bei.i<i  the  ideal.  Where  it  is  winter-grown, 
with  moderate  heat  and  ample  moisture,  lighter  soils  can 
be  successfully  used,  because  they  are  wanner  and  dispose 
of  the  surplus  water  more  readily.  Though  the  pea  with- 
stands much  frost,  it  needs  warmth  for  rapid  advance- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  the  earliest  peas,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, peas  for  Christmas  from  September  sowing,  are 
grown  where  there  is  little  frost,  and  hillsides  are  often 
used  to  escape  the  heavier  frosts  of  the  valley  below.  In 
moist  bottom  lands  in  the  interior,  and  on  uplands  near  the 
coast,  peas  naturally  thrive  much  later  in  the  season  than 
on  the  interior  plains  and  hillsides,  and  the  latest  green 
peas  are  grown  in  the  moist  lands  of  the  coast  valleys, 
moisture  being  retained  by  cultivation  or  supplied  by  ir- 
rigation, according  to  local  conditions.  By  using  these 
different  situations  green  peas  are  available  for  city  trade 
nearly  the  entire  year. 

Culture. — From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  pea  at  different  times  of  the  year  is  to  be  handled 
with  all  the  arts  for  releasing  or  retaining  moisture,  which 
are  described  in  the  chapters  on  the  planting-  season,  drain- 
age and  cultivation.  The  reader  should  study  these,  and 
choose  the  methods  adapted  to  the  soil  and  time  of  the 
year  with  which  he  expects  to  operate.  Depth  of  plant- 
ing is  also  governed  by  these  factors,  as  described  in  the 
chapter  on  propagation.  The  pea  will  thrive  with  deep 
covering,  according  to  the  soil  and  moisture — even  to 
covering  the  seed  in  a  plow  furrow  in  a  light  soil — but 
in  a  heavier  soil,  with  assurance  of  moisture,  a  single  inch 
of  depth  may  best  favor  its  growth.  Deep  working  of  the 
soil  is  also,  as  a  rule,  acceptable  to  the  pea  and  where  the 
crop  is  to  come  late  and  to  endure  a  measure  of  heat  and 
drought,  deep  working  in  preparation  and  tine  surface 
cultivation,  as  late  as  feasible  without  injury  to  the  vines, 
is  necessary.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  for  fall  and  winter 
growth  in  some  situations  and  soils,  such  thorough  work 
may  not  be  called  for.  For  winter,  too.  il  is  not  desirable 
that  the  surface  should  be  worked  to  a  tine  mulch  ;  surplus 
water  is  relieved  by  evaporation  and  the  surface  is  pre- 
vented from  crusting,  if  a  coarser  condition  is  retained. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Peach  and  Apricot 
Growers ! 


A  New  Fruit  Pitting  Machine 

Before  offering  our  fruit,  pitting  ma 
chine  (illustrate ■<]  above)  for  .sale,  years  of 
time,  much  expense  anil  long  continued  ex- 
periment in  actual  work  during  the  fruit 
season  weir  devoted  lo  secure  a  perfect 
outcome.  Every  possible  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  has  been  carefully  studied  anil 
overcome.  There  is  nothing  in  the  path  of 
the  fruit  running  through  the  machine  lo 
crush  or  mangle  it  as  it  moves  from  the 
hopper  to  the  revolving  discs  and  thence 
onto  the  trays.  The  feed  is  arranged  to 
adjust  itself  instantly  and  automatically  to 
any  size  fruit  from  cherries  to  the  largest 
apricots  or  peaches. 

Fruit  growers  who  saw  this  machine 
last  season  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
it.  some  declaring  that  it  cuts  and  removes 
the  pit  from  overripe  fruit  even  better 
than  a  hand  pitter.  i'Vuit  is  often  gathered 
from  the  trees  large,  small,  green,  half- 
ripe  and  over-ripe,  creating  difficulties  in 
cutting  and  pitting  that  have  completely 
discouraged  several  inventors,  but  we  have 
perfected  a  machine  which  handles  peaches 
and  apricots  without  difficulty,  regardless 
of  differences  in  size  or  degree  id'  ripeness. 
Bach  of  these  machines,  which  are  being 
put  upon  the  market  now  by  the  Clark 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  I,os  Angeles,  is  capa- 
ble  of  doing   the    work   of   If,   to   20  hand 

pitters,  and  pays  for  itself  several   ti  s 

over  in  one  season  where  much  fruit  is 
dried.  With  three  or  four  of  them  the 
largest  grower  can  keep  up  with  the 
ripening  of  his  fruit,  and  dry  it  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  result  in  a  maximum  price 
when  sold.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  building  a  perfectly  constructed  ma- 
chine. It  is  all  of  Iron  and  steed,  anil 
weighs  about  100  lb.  The  illustration  shows 
a  side  view  (the  discharge  spout  beneath 
and  frame  on  which  the  machine  stands 
are  not  shown). 

If  you  have  fruit  to  cut  and  pit,  you  are 
certainly  interested  in  knowing  about  this 
machine.  If  you  desire  to  use  one  or  mere 
of  them  this  season  write  at  once,  as  there 
will  be  no  surplus  stock  the  first  year,  lie- 
machine  having  so  recently  been  perfected 
and  made  ready  for  the  marked.  Address 
and  make  remittances  payable  to 

CLARK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

217  Hemic  Uullrilng, 

t2a  vv«-Hi  Third  St.,  Cost  Angelea,  Cal. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  arc  diking  the  place  (if  the  horse  and  of 
nil  forms  of  manual  labor.  Dependability  t lie  certainty 
UlUt  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  iiu  ermine.  'I hen  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 
Ti  pairs. 

The  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  arc  the  agents, 

are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  in 

the  United  states. 

AVrite  for  illustrated  catalogue  loday  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 


40-ln.  HrouMon  IMMm  Separator,  ,'{0  H.  I'. 
Hlo<-    KllKlue,    llcsl    Seed    Cleaner,  Derrick. 
ForkN,   anil    Steam    HoIhI,   only    iim<mI  four 
seasons;  a   lm  renin.  Address 
A.  SWEETSKIl, 
Hnueut,  Untie  County,  Cul. 
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Apiculture. 


BEES,  HIVES,  ETC  ,  IN  STANIS- 
LAUS COUNTY. 


Mr.  .1.  G.  Gllstrap,  Inspector  of  apiaries 
for  Stanislaus  county,  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular  addressed  to  all  railroad  station 
agents,  shipping  and  express  clerks  and 
transfer  station  agents  in  Stanislaus 
county,  California: 

You  are  hereby  notified  to  observe  the 
following  rules  in  forwarding  and  in  re- 
ceiving shipments  of  beehives  containing 
bees,  or  empty  hives  containing  combs, 
which  rules  are  in  accord  with  the  stat 
utes  or  California. 

Any  empty  hives  containing  combs,  or 
any  hives  containing  bees,  that  are 
shipped  or  transported  into  this  county 
from  any  place  outside  this  county  hav- 
ing an  inspector  of  apiaries  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  said  In- 
spector showing  said  bees  and  hives  to  he 
free  from  disease. 

if  no  certificate  accompanies  said  ship 
ment  the  same  must  not  be  delivered  to 
the  consignee  until  the  inspector  of  Stan 
islaus  county  has  been  notified  and  lias 
given  release. 

If  a  certificate  as  above  accompanies 
said  shipment,  the  same  may  be  released. 
Inn  notify  the  Stanislaus  County  Inspec- 
tor of  the  consignment  at  once,  together 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee. 

If  shipped  from  a  place  wherein  there 
is  no  Inspector,  then  notify  me  as  last 
mentioned. 

Absolutely  receive  no  bees  or  empty 
hives  for  shipment  or  transportation  to 
be  sent  from  this  county  without  a  cer 
lihcate  signed  by  the  inspector  of  this 
county  showing  the  bees  and  hives  to  be 
free  from  foul  brood  or  other  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases.  A  violation  of  the 
law  in  these  matters  is  a  misdemeanor 
and  the  law  must  be  complied  with. 

J.   G.  Gll.STKAl'. 

Ceres,  Cal. 


Ferestry. 


DOES  THE  FOREST  HOLD 
WATER? 


A  writer  for  the  Denver  Field  and 
Farm  has  doubts  about,  the  forest  hold 
ing  snow  and  delivering  late  water.  He 
writes:  I  have  never  thought  that  tim- 
ber was  of  any  value  in  the  way  of  hold 
ing  the  snow  for  late  water.  I  have  lived 
in  the  mountains  for  a  good  many  years 
and  I  have  noticed  that  only  when  snow 
can  drift  into  the  deep  gulches  it  is  of 
any  particular  value  in  supplying  the  late 
water.  I  have  argued  for  years  that  if 
all  the  timber  above  9500  ft.  were  cut 
off  it  would  be  beuer  for  the  farmers  in 
the  valleys  for  in  this  way  the  wind  would 
have  a  chance  to  drift  the  snow  and  pack 
ii  in  the  deep  gulches  so  as  to  hold  it 
solid  and  firm.  It  would  not  then  be 
melted  by  the  early  warm  winds  and  it 
would  only  settle  it  for  the  later  warm 
weather  when  it  is  needed  more  for  the 
fall  crops. 

I  do  not  think  the  sawmill  men  have 
been  a  damage  to  the  farmer  in  the  least 
but  rather  a  benefit  as  they  have  given 
cheaper  lumber  to  improve  our  farms  in- 
stead of  hauling  overland  for  a  long  dis- 
tance and  helping  out  the  railroads  and 
the  lumber  trust.  It  is  the  snow  that 
falls  that  makes  the  drifts  and  if  there 
is  snow  there  is  no  water  regardless  of 
the  timber.  The  late  water  always  comes 
from  above  timber  line  anyway  as  the 
snow  can  drift  where  there  is  no  timber. 
Ueep  drifts  are  required  for  slow  melt- 
ing and  a  later  run  of  water. 

Now  this  theory  does  not  agree  with  a 
good  many  of  our  Fastem  people.  Imt  if 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Bcautne  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.   Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  ••spe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  ami  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicla,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Xhrlfty 


M    M  TEAGUF, 

San  Ulman,  California. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVlNd  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  |>e«t8,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  afT'ecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 


BOLTON 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

*  CARTRIDGE  CHIRGED  WITH  OEATH  — fontinlr  till  moil  effectue  method  known  for  eitermlnallnf 
CflDUCDC  burrowing  potts,  letter  thin  poison, lot  It  Ii  tbaolutab/ 
purnr.no     tile  end  acti  ONlf  on  putt  that  burrow.  Taita  mada  by 

 ,_„_,  _  Iha  Oapartmtnt  ot  Agriculture resulted  Inunqualilied  sal- 

SOU IRRELS  '>"<>l°n    »«arded  fha  Grand  Prizt  A.-T.-P.  E  .  Soiltla. 
^  Simple, sate, affoctiie.  Send  for  booklet,  Sold  by  Dealer] 

l(  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworks  Co..  Seattle,  Waiti. 

Price  |4  hundred  f.o.h.  Seattle.   <  lue  exterminator  closes  6  In. Irs. 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  I'opular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  W  /\LfTN  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nutH,  eommandlnK  from  '1%  to 
b  rents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  :  to  14  i-.-t.  from  Si  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prl.es  on  lots  of  'JUU  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  he  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  su  (Helen  tly  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick . 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM    AND  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  'Kr'^ 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Klowers  Of  Sulphur]  "Volcano"  Brand,  Rubllmed  Flowers  of  Hul- 
phur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Hulphur;  "  S "  Brand,  Refined  I  I  OUT  Sulphur;  "Fruit" 
Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Slick,  Rellned  Lump  and  <  rude  Sulphur.  A  < ;  KNTs  FOR 
"Flcur  dc  Soulrc"  Kxtra  Fine.   Nublliue  I'our  Hlan.hlmcnt  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Kellnery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Olllce—  624  CALIFORNIA  ST..  above  Kearney.  San  Francisco.  Calllornla. 

Samples  and  1'rlces  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  4HHK—  (Home)  (  IHfitli. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
- ^gg3»aP™"^      any  size  and  quantity  of 

v  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 

^--r*!!:::Bih  reads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

HUCCKSSOKH  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  St  CO.,  Manufacturers  ol 

my/s,,-  v — • — i 


SHE 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Slzea. 
Office.  »  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  Sth  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  ( »ll  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  slzea  of  Pipes  with  Asphalturei. 


GREENBANK 


I'owdered  Caustic  Koda  and  1'ure  1'otash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKHdN  A  CO.,  VI  Market  tit.,  Man  Francisco. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

la  n  ajueatloa  Hun  e<>  ■■  fn>  ii  in  ever]  or- 

I'lmrillnl  In  out-  form  or  another  11  rry 
ai'ii"   A    nurc   any   In    to   folloa  Ihr 

practical  advice  ami  aacaTMtloiia,  baaed 
on  thirty-Are  reawa  clone  obaervatloa 
and  laveetlfratiaa  u>  to  ollaaatea  nn<i 

nolln,  iiiclhodn  and  mirk,  arlvea  I"  the 
ni-w 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  BDITION 

HK\  ISKIJ  AM)  10 XTBNDBf) 

A  MANUAL  ac  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  ITBLDBD  GREATEST  mi- 
CESS|  wiiii  LISTS  OF  \\hii:tii> 
BBST  IDAPTBD  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
BUT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATU, 


B)  Edward  .1.  Wlckaoa,  a.  m. 

Dean  uml  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  In  (iarden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Huhai.  Phkhs; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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anybody  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch 
the  gulches  and  get  out  and  see  for  them- 
selves instead  of  sitting  around  some  ho- 
tel and  getting  their  information  from 
hearsay,  I  think  they  will  see  as  I  do. 
It  must  be  readily  understood  that  all  the 
snow  blown  by  the  wind  and  lodged  in 
the  gulches  becomes  so  solidly  packed  that 
it  assumes  a  sort  of  glacial  formation  and 
consequently  its  melting  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess which  goes  on  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  furnishes  our  flow  of  late  water. 
It  does  not  require  a  forest  reserve  to 
conserve  these  glaciers  as  they  are  al- 
ways above  timber  line  and  every  old 
mountaineer  knows  where  to  find  them. 

Entomological. 

KILLING  THE  LEAF  APHIS. 


crop  does  not  come  to  matured  growth. 
Thick  sowing  will  aid  in  choking  out 
weeds. 


A  Colorado  view  of  fighting  ihe  leaf 
aphis  on  apples  is  given  in  the  Petiver 
rigid  and  Funn  in  this  way. 

The  green  aphis  is  out  in  full  force 
this  spring  and  we  see  it  in  every  or- 
chard when  we  drop  in  to  take  a  look 
around.  This  is  a  sucking  insect  and  can- 
not be  destroyed  by  poison  sprays,  It  is 
necessary  to  spray  with  some  preparation 
which  kills  by  contact,  such  as  kerosene 
emulsion,  miscible  oils  and  tobacco  de 
COCtlon.  The  kerosene  emulsion  and  mis- 
cible oils  are  not  satisfactory  when  dilu- 
ted with  alkaline  water  as  the  alkali 
causes  the  water  to  separate  from  the 
body  of  the  material  and  renders  it  use- 
less. Black  Leaf  Tobacco  Extract  is  quite 
Satisfactory  and  is  as  cheap  as  anything. 
It  is  perhaps  most  satisfactory  to  use  it 
in  the  strength  of  one  to  seventy,  al 
though  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained  when  used  in  the  strength  ot  one 
to  one  hundred,  If  the  application  is 

thorough.  It  should  be  put  on  with  much 
pressure,  preferably  at  150  to  200  pounds. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  dipping  the 
affected  shoots  of  young  trees  into  the 
solution.  This  practice  is  of  no  value,  as 
the  covering  on  the  leaves  prevents  the 
solution  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  bodies  of  the  lice.  Considerable  pres- 
sure must  be  used.  As  the  lice  present 
no  winged  forms  before  June  1st  they 
should  be  destroyed  before  that  time  to 
keep  them  from  spreading.  .Many  use  a 
combination  of  black  leaf  in  the  arseni- 
cal spray,  hoping  to  rid  the  trees  of  plant 
lice  at  the  time  of  spraying  for  the  cod- 
ling moth.  This  system  is  hardly  advis- 
able as  the  tree  should  be  thoroughly 
drenched  to  rid  it  of  aphis  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  fill  each  calyx  cup  with  arse- 
nic to  control  the  codling  moth.  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  waste  of  the  arsenate 
of  lead  while  drenching  the  tree  with  the 
ulack  leaf  and  danger  of  accumulating  the 
soluble  arsenic  in  the  soil.  It  is  best  10 
use  the  sprays  separately. 


THE  COLORADO  PEA. 


Our  Colorado  stock  pea,  says  the  Den- 
ver Field,  Is  a  hybrid,  evidently  the  Gold 
Vine  intermingled  with  the  native  or 
Mexican  peas  until  now  the  seed  has  the 
appearance  of  a  mixed  sort.  It  is  well 
acclimated,  very  hardy,  withstanding 
early  frosts  and  growing  until  late  fall, 
reaching  a  length  of  from  four  to  six  feet. 
The  vines  continue  to  blossom  as  they 
grow,  ripening  peas  on  the  lower  branches 
and  setting  more  pods  above  as  is  the 
habit  with  all  leguminous  plants  in  this 
country.  The  seed  averages  smallei  in 
size  than  garden  peas.  The  majority  of 
our  pea-growers  sow  in  April,  although  a 
hay  crop  can  be  obtained  if  sown  as  late 
as  July.  Early  sowing  is  best,  however, 
as  the  vines  have  a  full  season  for  ma- 
turing the  crop.  When  early  sowing  Is 
made,  30  to  40  pounds  of  feed  to  the  acre 
makes  a  crop  that  coveis  the  ground  and 
produces  good  tonnage.  If  late  sowing  is 
done,  00  to  SO  pounds  is  advisable  as  the 


FARMERS    WHO  CO-OPERATE. 


The  Danish  farmer  gets  all  that  he  pro- 
duces— absolutely  all.  The  State  owns 
the  railways  and  protects  the  farmer  from 
exploitation.  And  he  himself  performs 
all  of  the  processes  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  exchange.  He  has  eliminated 
one  middleman  after  another  until  he  is 
almost  as  self-controlled  as  was  his  suc- 
cessor of  300  years  ago,  whose  only  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world  was  gained  at 
the  local  village  fair,  where  he  went  to 
barter  his  goods.  The  co-operative  move- 
ment began  with  dairying,  says  Frederick 
C.  Howe,  in  the  Outlook.  Up  to  about 
L880  each  farmer  made  his  own  butter.  It 
was  very  costly  and  there  was  no  uniform- 
ity in  the  product.  About  this  time  a  new 
device  was  invented  for  butter  making. 
A  number  of  farmers  got  together  and 
purchased  one  of  tne  machines,  i  Its  suc- 
cess was  immediate.  Other  villages  fol- 
lowed. Today  there  are  1087  co-operative 
dairies,  with  a  membership  of  158,000 
farmers.  There  are  also  200  other  pri- 
vate dairies.  Nearly  95%  of  the  farmers 
are  members  of  the  co-operative  dairies, 
which  ship  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of 
butter  a  week  to  England.  Then  they  or- 
ganized co-operative  slaughter  houses, 
which  are  located  in  districts.  There  are 
now  34  of  these  co-operative  abattoirs, 
with  a  membership  of  90,000  and  an  an- 
nual business  of  1.100,000  hogs. 

The  Danish  Co-operative  Egg  Export 
Society  was  the  next  organization.  It 
was  organized  in  1895.  It  now  has  57,000 
members.  The  eggs  are  collected  and 
stamped  each  day  in  a  local  circle.  Then 
they  are  sent  to  larger  circles  for  export. 
In  1908  the  export  egg  business  amounted 
to  $G, (100,000.  Danish  eggs  bring  fancy 
prices,  for  they  are  always  fresh.  They 
are  better  packed  than  others,  and  are 
carefully  graded.  By  these  means  the 
Dane  has  more  than  doubled  the  price 
which  he  receives  for  his  butter.  He  saves 
the  profits  which  formerly  went  to  the 
jobber.  The  same  is  true  of  bacon  and 
eggs. 

Thus  the  farmer  gets  all  that  this  labor 
produces.  He  is  not  despoiled  by  ware- 
housemen, by  railway  or  other  monopoly 
charges.  He  gets  the  full  value  of  his 
product  in  dividends  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  profits  refunded  to  him  being 
measured  by  the  amount  of  his  output. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL  TRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  noman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  vol  id  t  for  ■nbaerlb tlona.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  o  Hi  coei 

Price 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine.  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC   It  I  It  \  I,  PRESS, 
087  Howard  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 


RID  YOUR  G1RDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
lias  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout     the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  AphU. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  1<  rancisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    (Gallon.  $2.50;  quart.  Si;  pint, 

65c.;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON   EVER V 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Aphine 
in  stock,  write  us, 

MacRORIE-McI.AREN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  HiiildiiiK.  Sau  Francisco, 
Cal,  Sole   Agents   for  the   Pacific  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &   PLANT  CO., 
I, os  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing'  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St„  San  Francisco. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

GROWERS 

Of  the  Best  Fruit  Trees,  Pedigreed  Stock.  Also 
Walnut  and  Eucalyptus  a  specialty.  Fine  assort- 
ment ornamental  stock. 

Morgannlll.  Cal. 


THE 


"Briggs"  Improved 

FRUIT  PITTING 
MACHINE 


SAVES  MONEY,  FRUIT 
AND  WORRY 

By  helping  you  to  keep  up  with  your 
crop.  The  fruit  is  cut  smoothly,  en- 
tirely around,  and  not  bruised,  and  the 
dried  product  sells  equally  as  well  as 
hand  cut.  It  does  the  work  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  hand  cutters,  doing  good 
work  on 

FREE  STONE  PEACHES 
APRICOTS  AND  PLUMS 

It  is  no  experiment — and  is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Circular 

The  Briggs-Knigtit  Mfg.  Co. 

336  East  Second  Street 
Los  Angeles       ....  California 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  AIL 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's  Friend, "  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Crimson  Winter  Rbubarb 

81.50  per  dozen;  ?6  per  100;  *I0  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 


1".  Maisonneuve,  Pres. 


A.  Boudreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  can  cut  from  BO  to 
80  Apricots  or  Peaches  per  minute  and  do  first- 
class  work  in  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  It  in  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  Itself  in  a 
very  short  time.    Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FRUIT V AH'.  CAL. 


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-113  M.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

H.  C.  Wilson  has  purchased  20  acres  of 
land  in  the  Reservation  tract  near  Porter- 
ville,  and  set  it  to  berries  and  fruit. 

The  peach  crop  in  Oregon  is  very  prom- 
ising this  season.  In  the  Ashland  and 
Dallas  districts,  where  half  the  peaches  of 
the  State  are  raised,  the  prospects  are 
that  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  ever 
before. 

All  the  stores  at  White  Salmon,  Wash- 
ington, closed  for  two  days  last  week  that 
the  owners  and  clerks  could  go  to  the 
berry  fields  around  there  and  aid  the 
growers  to  harvest  their  crops,  as  other 
help  could  not  be  had. 

U.  S.  Wright,  who  has  seven  acres  in 
bearing  strawberries  near  Visalia,  has 
harvested  a  crop  of  nearly  50,000  boxes 
this  season,  which  have  sold  at  a  good 
price.  Mr.  Wright  intends  setting  out 
three  acres  more  to  berries. 

B.  L.  Driscoll  has  a  cheap  and  effective 
way  of  advertising  his  Banner  strawber- 
ries. In  each  basket  he  places  a  small 
card  on  which  is  printed,  "Banner  Berries, 
grown  by  B.  L.  Driscoll,  Watsonville." 
As  the  berries  are  good,  the  housewife 
who  gets  one  basket  from  her  grocer  is 
very  likely  to  call  for  them  the  next  time. 

According  to  the  Sutter  County  Farmer 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  crop  of  that 
section  has  already  been  contracted  by 
canners  and  dryers.  Tuscan  peaches  are 
reported  to  have  brought  $27.50  to  $30 
per  ton.  Phillips  the  same  price  and  sum- 
mer varieties  from  $20  to  $25.  Dried 
peaches  have  been  contracted  at  4c.  per 
pound.  Apricots  at  ic.  per  pound.  Prunes 
on  2%  to  3c.  basis. 

The  Covina  Argus  in  a  recent,  issue 
stated  that  the  orange  shipments  from 
that  district  will  be  heavier  this  season 
than  last.  The  frost  which  visited  most 
sections  last  winter  did  no  damage  in 
that  locality.  About  all  of  the  navel  or- 
anges have  been  shipped  for  the  season 
and  valencias  will  be  sent  out  from  now 
on.  Covina  will  probably  be  the  only 
point  in  southern  California  to  show  a 
gain  in  shipment  over  last  year. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  beet  crop  of  Yolo  county  it  is  esti- 
mated will  make  80,000  tons  this  season. 

Grasshoppers  in  swarms  are  reported 
to  be  damaging  crops  in  the  Alta  district. 
Tulare  county. 

The  barley  harvest  around  Corcoran  is 
now  in  progress.  Some  fields  are  produc- 
ing as  high  as  35  sacks  per  acre. 


Standard  Steel  Line  Post 

If  your  hard- 


Standardized 
for  any  kind  of 
fencing  for 
line  or 
corner  posts 

Suitable 
for  set  ling 
direct  in 
ground  or 
In  concrete 


ware  dealer 
does  not  carry 
in  stock  write 
us  for  literature 
and  discounts 

for  quantity 


No.  100— LtBt  Price  50  cts. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

( I  incorporated } 
CENTRAL  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAl. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

Pacific  Electric  Building, 


349-7 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  grain  crop  in  San  Joaquin  county 
will  be  good  this  year.  Barley  raisers 
expect  to  harvest  from  2.r>  to  30  sacks  per 
acre. 

The  grain  crop  around  Porterville  is 
now  reported  as  promising  a  half  crop, 
which  is  much  better  than  was  expected 
two  months  ago. 

The  Kings  county  fair  will  be  held  the 
week  of  October  10th.  The  management 
is  now  at  work  selling  stock  to  secure 
money  to  make  the  event  a  success. 

More  than  $20,000  worth  of  mules  were 
purchased  by  San  Diego  county  of  Mis- 
souri owners  last  week.  The  mules  are 
to  be  used  upon  the  extensive  public  road 
building  inaugurated  by  that  county. 

.1.  W.  McCord,  the  large  alfalfa  grower 
and  mule  breeder  of  Hanford,  lost  150 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  by  fire  last  week.  The 
hay  was  all  in  one  stack,  partly  green,  and 
the  fire  was  caused  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  west- 
ern Tehama  county  is  to  be  opened  to 
settlers  commencing  Monday,  June  6th. 
The  Government  has  just  completed  maps 
of  the  tract,  which  is  described  as  being 
good  pasture  land  for  sheep. 

A  serious  grain  fire  started  on  the  farm 
of  E.  Davis,  ten  miles  south  of  Chico, 
last  Saturday.  Before  it  could  be  con- 
trolled the  fire  had  burned  over  800  acres 
of  grain,  ready  to  be  harvested,  worth 
about  $40,000.  Some  insurace  was  car- 
ried. 

A  carload  of  yellow  onions  was  shipped 
from  Stockton  to  the  East  last  week.  This 
is  a  rather  new  variety  for  that  district, 
as  two  years  ago  they  were  introduced 
and  this  year  the  crop  will  amount  to  25 
carloads. 

Grasshoppers  in  large  numbers  ap- 
peared in  the  Porterville  district  last 
week.  To  get  rid  of  the  pest,  Commis- 
sioner Schulz  offers  the  following  rem- 
edy: 40  pounds  bran,  20  pounds  mid- 
dlings, 20  pounds  white  arsenic,  2  gal- 
lons cheap  molasses,  1  gallon  cheap  gly- 
cerine. Mix  bran,  middlings  and  arsenic 
dry,  then  add  molasses  and  glycerine  and 
thoroughly  stir.  Then  add  water  to  make 
the  mash  the  consistency  of  mush.  Place 
tablespoonful  on  shingles  in  the  sun 
where  grasshoppers  are  thickest.  The 
poison  must  be  kept  damp  or  the  hoppers 
will  not  touch  it. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  20  acre  piece  of  land  near  Ashland, 
Oregon,  of  which  16  acres  is  in  bearing 
orchard,  sold  last  week  for  $13,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Turlock  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a  melon  festival  some  time  in  August. 

Apricots  in  carload  lots  were  shipped 
East  from  Red  Bluff  this  week.  Smaller 
shipments  had  been  made  for  two  weeks 
previous. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Susanville,  Las- 
sen county,  last  week  at  which  time  di- 


Bullard's  Improved  Hay  Press 


Differs  in  principle  from  all  others. 

Hay  goes  in  ami  hales  drop  out  auto- 
matically. 

Five  men  bale  FIFTY  TON'S  A 
DAY. 

LIBERAL  TERMS— You  can  dear 
the  press  twice  over  before  paying 
for  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

BULLARD  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
CHICO,  CALIF. 


THE  MODERN  WAY,  THE  CHEAPEST  WAY. 


One  part  Palo  Alto  Paste 
Powder,  mixed  with  five 
parts  of  cold  water,  makes  a 
beautiful  smooth,  white 
paste.  Instantly  made  and 
ready  for  use.  For  fruit  pack- 
ers and  canners,  paper  hang- 
ing, paper  box  making,  etc., 
or  for  all  purposes  where  a 
first  class  paste  can  be  used. 
Packed  In  1  lb.  cartons.  10,  25, 
ijQ  and  100  lb.  Backs  and  200  lb. 
barrels  at  prices  surprisingly 
low. 

Robinson   Chemical  Works 

Piste  and  Mrieslnes  lor  ill  purposes 
349-51  8th  St..  San  Franciico.  Cal. 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCING 


Cheap,  durable,  easy  to  erect.  Write  for 
Catalog  E,  showing  designs  and  net  prices 
of  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates;  also 
square  and  diamond  mesh  Hog,  Field  and 
Poultry  Fence.  Barbed  and  Smooth  Wire, 
Staples,  etc. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


No.  822  E.  Main  Street 
Stockton,  Cal. 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP 

TANKS 


Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 
BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAMM  fit  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


rectors  were  selecvted  and  means  pro- 
vided for  holding  a  county  fair  this  fall. 

During  the  past  two  years  10,000  acres 
of  land  have  been  planted  to  eucalyptus 
in  Tulare  county,  and  this  acreage  will 
probably  be  duplicated  during  the  next 
two  years. 

Oakland  parties  have  purchased  22,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Eel  river,  Humboldt 
county,  which  will  be  cut  into  small  tracts 
and  sold.  A  townsite  will  also  be  started 
on  the  tract. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Colonization 
company  will  bore  wells  and  install  ir- 
rigation plants  on  the  Raneho  del  Paso 
tract,  where  it  will  have  several  demon- 
stration farms. 

Two  forestry  experts  will  start  out  soon 
to  look  over  the  .',2,000  acres  of  young  eu- 
calyptus plantations  in  the  State,  and 
will  also  measure  the  number  of  board 


feet  in  the  older  trees  of  this  variety  now- 
growing,  with  a  view  of  incorporating  the 
matter  in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  the 
Government. 

A  delegation  from  Australia,  headed  by 
Elwood  Mead,  formerly  one  of  the  chiefs 
in  the  I'nited  States  irrigation  work,  will 
arrive  in  California  shortly  to  study  irri- 
gation methods. 

The  Winters  Canning  Company  has 
been  incorporated  for  140,000.  This  is  $10. 
000  increase  of  its  capital  stock,  which 
was  subscribed  uy  Suisun  parties,  to  have 
the  new  cannery  being  built  by  the  com- 
pany located  at  that  place. 

Joseph  Durney,  a  broker  in  canned 
fruits  of  San  Francisco,  gives  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  demand  for  asparagus,  on 
account  of  low  prices,  has  been  so  great 
that  the  product  of  the  canneries  for  the 
season  has  been  more  than  sold. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEV, 
Wnittler,  California. 

THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  416  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


r    A    RnnWFTI     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
Kit  n<  DUUHCLL,  Jl.   Mexican  &  S.  A mer. 


75  Sutter  St-  San  Francisco. 


Projects  Handled. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specla  i/.es  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

D.  J.  JAMIESON  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 


McNear  Garage— Upstairs 


PETALUMA.  CAL. 


J.  B.  BECKER 


P.  J.  BECKER 


i  ouHiiltlug  Engineer.  Civil  Engineer. 

SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION. 

Agents  for  Brunswick  Refrigerating  De- 
vice, Pumps,  Motors,  Boilers,  Gasoline 
and  Steam  Engines. 
210  Sheldon  Bdg.,    433  I.  W.  Hellnian  Bclg., 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Edgerly  Bldg.,  Fresno.  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

William  C.  Cattell,  C.  E. 

M.  AM.  Soc.  C.  E.       M.  Am.  Soc\  M.  E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Supply  —  Irrigation  —  Drainage. 

FOXCROFT  BUILDINd,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone:  Sutter  317 

JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

„  ,     .  „„  (  Sutter  73S 

Telephones  j  Home  j  2383 

J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic— Electrical 

947  PH  EI. AN  BLDG. ,         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


MALARIA  ON  THE  FARM. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Means. 

The  agricultural  engineer  is  called  into 
conference  to  settle  many  different  kinds 
of  problems  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
in  traveling  around  the  State  and  into 
adjoining  States  he  sees  many  problems 
which  he  would  like  to  help  solve.  Very 
recently  in  a  trip  around  California  much 
was  heard  about  malaria  and  the  effect 
it  is  having  on  the  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  many  parts  of  the  State.  As 
is  usual  with  such  troubles  it  is  always 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  that  is  af- 
fected, or  it  is  some  other  part  of  the 
State,  but  never  at  home.  Local  pride 
keeps  the  average  citizen  from  admitting 
to  himself  that  malaria  is  present  in  his 
neighborhood. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  thing  which  makes 
the  treatment  and  final  prevention  of  the 
disease  hard  to  help.  Any  sound  minded 
man  should  be  willing  to  recognize  ma- 
laria and  help  In  the  prevention  of  spread 
of  it.  It  is  common  to  all  countries  and 
the  fact  that  malaria  happens  to  crop 
out  on  occasions  should  be  no  reason  to 
think  the  country  is  a  bad  one  to  settle 
in.  Many  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  malarial  in  the  early 
years  of  its  development.  The  country 
which  is  a  bad  one  is  that  which  tries 
to  hide  the  disease  for  that  is  to  encour- 
age its  spread. 

Malaria  is  an  agricultural  engineering 
problem.  It  is  a  question  of  drainage  and 
farm  sanitation — largely  mosquito  exter- 
mination. We  often  hear  that  malaria 
follows  the  breaking  up  of  new  soil  and 
that  whenever  a  new  district  is  opened 
the  turning  over  of  the  new  soil  will  cause 
malaria.  There  is  little  liklihood  of  such 
a  theory  having  any  foundation  in  fact. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
mild  fevers  which  seem  like  malaria  and 
which  the  doctors  call  malaria  largely 
because  they  don't  know  any  better  name. 
Every  little  baffling  disorder  of  the  sys- 
tem gets  branded  and  treated  as  malaria. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  why  some 
cases  of  malaria  seem  to  be  so  difficult  to 
eradicate  from  the  body. 

True  malaria  probably  never  gets  into 
the  human  system  except  through  the 
agency  of  a  certain  species  of  mosquito. 
It  is  impossible  to  acquire  it  by  drinking 
bad  water  and  night  air  will  not  give  it 
to  you  in  spite  of  your  grandmother's  as- 
sertions to  that  effect.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  however,  that  the  malarial  mo- 
squito is  abroad  more  at  night,  and  if  by 
staying  out  in  the  night  air  results  in 
the  malaria-carrying  mosquito  biting  you 
then  you  are  apt  to  get  the  disease  but 
the  night  air  is  not  to  be  blamed. 

The  mosquito  which  transmits  the  dis- 
ease is  not  present  everywhere  and  the 
converse  is  true  that  everywhere  the 
mosquito  is  found  malaria  is  not  present. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  mosquito  to  bite  a 
person  with  malarial  germs  in  his  blood 
and  for  those  germs  to  go  through  a  cer- 
tain life  history  process  in  the  mosquito's 
body  before  the  disease  can  be  transmit- 
ed  to  another  person.  The  germs  are 
then  inoculated  into  the  blood  of  the  next 


person  bitten,  and  that  person  suffers 
from  the  disease.  He  is  bitten  by  other 
mosquitos  and  the  disease  goes  on  its 
course. 

It  seems  that  all  the  trouble  can  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  one  species  of  mosqui- 
to. The  entomologists  call  the  malarial 
mosquito  the  "anopheles."  The  most  com- 
mon mosquito  is  another  species  the 
"culex."  Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by 
another  kind,  the  "stegomyia."  It  may 
be  shown  some  day  that  there  are  other 
diseases  transmitted  by  these  or  other 
kinds  on  the  insects. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  course  of  this 
article  to  describe  these  various  kinds  of 
mosquitos  so  that  the  untrained  man  can 
identify  them,  so  all  we  can  do  is  to  ad- 
vise that  all  insects  of  the  mosquito  fam- 
ily be  avoided  and  that  every  means  of 
exterminating  them  be  followed.  The 
habits  of  all  mosquitos  are  the  same  and 
the  extermination  of  one  kind  will  likely 
result  in  the  extermination  of  all. 

Mosquitos  lay  eggs  in  water,  those  we 
are  interested  in,  in  fresh  water.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  a  very  few  days  and  the 
little  common  wiggler  is  the  result.  The 
wiggler  pursues  his  happy  course  for  a 
few  days  and  finally  casts  off  ..is  aquatic 
form  and  comes  out  as  a  full  fledged  mos- 
quito with  all  the  biting  propensities  of 
his  kind.  The  time  required  to  hatch 
and  rear  mosquitos  is  variable  and  not 
very  definitely  known,  but  often  a  pond 
of  water  standing  ten  days  will  generate 
a  brood. 

The  remedy  for  malaria  is  to  prevent 
the  mosquito  from  finding  hatching 
grounds.  Standing  water  being  necessary 
the  problem  resolves  itself  into  keeping 
water  from  standing  on  the  surface  or 
anywhere  the  insects  can  lay  eggs.  Drain- 
age is  the  solution  of  the  problem  so  far 
as  standing  water  is  concerned.  Drain- 
age, however,  is  not  the  entire  solution, 
for  many  times  the  insects  are  propagated 
around  the  ranch  house  by  the  help  of  the 
rancher  himself.  An  unscreened  water 
tank  will  often  breed  enough  mosquitos 
to  keep  a  whole  family  fighting  all  sum- 
mer, and  if  the  kind  of  mosquitos  happens 
to  be  the  malarial  carrying  species  the 
disease  will  surely  result.  A  bottle  or  an 
old  can  thrown  out  where  it  can  catch 
the  rain  and  hold  a  little  water  for  a  few 
days  will  be  a  breeding  ground  for  the  in- 
sects. It  can  be  seen  that  every  possible 
source  of  standing  water,  no  matter  how 


insignificant,  should  be  removed  and  that 
every  place  where  water  must  stand 
should  be  screened. 

Many  times  there  are  ponds  which  can- 
not be  either  screened  or  drained.  A 
few  ounces  of  oil  will  prevent  the  wig- 
glers  from  living  in  such  water,  the 
amount  of  oil  is  so  small  that  no  harm 
will  result.  Not  more  than  an  ounce  to 
every  15  square  feet  should  be  applied  and 
that  not  oftener  than  every  eight  or  ten 
days.  The  oil  has  this  action:  the  wig- 
gler comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and 
as  he  sticks  his  breathing  tube  up  to  the 
air  the  oil  gets  into  contact  with  him  and 
death  is  the  result.  It  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  oil  at  intervals  because  new 
crops  of  eggs  may  be  laid  at  any  time  and 
the  wigglers  should  be  killed.  The  oil 
only  lasts  for  a  few  days  or  hours  at  each 
application.  The  amount  of  oil  is  so 
small  that  animals  drinking  out  of  the 
water  do  not  notice  it,  and  there  is  no 
bad  odor  of  oil  from  the  water  suit  ace 
Crude  oil  can  be  used  but  it  is  often  hard 
to  spread,  if  some  sort  of  atomizer  can  be 
used  the  results  are  more  sure,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  vegetation  in  the 
water. 

There  are  many  natural  enemies  of  the 
mosquito,  among  them  fish,  and  often 
the  propagation  of  fish  in  tne  trouble- 
some pond  will  result  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  wigglers. 

The  only  way  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
troublesome  pests  of  mosquitos  and  at  the 
same  time  get  rid  of  malaria,  and,  per- 
haps, other  diseases,  is  to  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  the  prevention  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  wigglers.  The  methods  of 
keeping  them  down  are  not  costly,  and 
every  rancher  can  practically  rid  his 
place  of  the  pests  if  ne  is  willing  to  do 
so.  Mosquitos  do  not  travel  very  far  and 
so  the  danger  from  a  careless  neighbor 
while  present  is  no  reason  for  being  care 
less  oneself. 


Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Pioneer 
Hatchery  of  Betaluma  were  filed  last 
week.  The  company  is  made  up  of  Erik 
A.  Nisson,  J.  G.  Nisson  and  Edith  V.  Nis- 
son,  and  capitalized  at  $25,000.  These 
parties  purchased  the  Lutz  hatchery  re- 
cently. 


I'nofficial  reports  from  the  census 
enumerator  gives  the  population  of  Ore- 
gon as  675,879. 


rr*  MACROS 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Road  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods 

Send  for  Cataloyitc — XIailed  Fret'. 


\%  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


DREDGING  WILL  RECLAIM  YOUR  SWAMP  LAND 

J.  C.  FRANKS'  FLEET  OF  DREDGERS 

Latest  and  Most  Perlecl  Types 

Capacity  for  Extensive  Work  in  Central  California,  Is  now  Available  for  Service. 
Land  Reclamation— Levee  Repairing— Ditching— Towing. 

We  solicit  work  of  any  magnitude,  and  no  .lob  Is  too  large  or  too  small. 

Our  corps  of  assistants  In  Land  Reclamation  consists  of  the  best  talent  In  reclama- 
tion tactics  to  be  secured  anywhere.  Expert  engineers  in  charge.  One  great  fleet 
comprises  Dredgers  "Tule  (J,ueen,"  "Tule  King,"  "Monterey,"  "Antloch,"  "Alameda," 
each  with  capacity  for  great  work.  Our  arrangements  are  modern,  and  enable  us  to 
expedite  any  contract  taken.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.   Terms  reasonable. 


FRED  C.  FRANKS.  Mgr.. 

Antloch,  Cal. 


J.  C.  FRANKS.  Prop.. 

106S  Phelan  llldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  I9IO  Interlocking  Style 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

are  money  earners,  being  cream 
savers.  Pan-American  World's 
Record  proves  it,  Seattle 

Grand  Prize  assures  it. 

But  an 
Investment" 
paying 
big  divi- 


Year  in  and  year  out  they  run  without 
a  hitch,  ever  making  money, 
never  making  trouble. 

1st.    The  U.  S.  skims  the  cleanest. 

2nd.    The  V.  S.  is  built  the  itrongeit. 

3rd.    The  U.  S.  is  the  easiest  to  clean. 

4th.    The  V.  S.  is  the  mott  convenient. 

5th.    The  U.  S.  requites  least  power. 
The  U.  S.  defeated  all  other  Separators  at 
Seattle  on  these  fit  •  essential  faints  and 


WON 

GRAND  PRIZE 


Orders  promptly  tilled  from  warehouses  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  Stockton,  Cal..  Helena.  Mont., 
and  Ogden,  I'tah.  .Send  all  orders  to  Mellows 
Kalis,  Vt. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.    Don't  write) — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealrrs  Id  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
da  pro,  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrtn    Blake,  McFall*  Co.  Portland, Oregon 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


QUICK  MATURING  ANIMAL  THE 
SECRET  OF  THE  MEAT 
PROBLEM. 


The  demand  for  speed  is  now  as  strong 
in  the  maturing  of  cattle  as  it  is  in  the 
other  industries.  In  a  recent  speech  by 
T.  C.  Wilson,  of  the  Missouri  Board  of 
Agriculture,  this  subject  was  taken  up  in 
a  practical  manner.    He  said: 

Every  reader  of  the  market  reports  in 
the  daily  papers  and  the  live  stock  jour- 
nals must  have  noticed  a  very  decided  fall- 
ing off  Id  the  number  of  hogs  and  cattle 
coming  to  the  markets  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  day  or  week  last  year. 
The  thoughtful  and  reasoning  person  no 
doubt  has  often  asked  himself.  "Why  is 
this?"  Some  variation  in  the  number  of 
animals  sent  to  market  at  a  given  time 
may  naturally  occur  any  year,  and  can 
usually  be  accounted  for  by  causes  that 
are  apparent.  In  this  instance  the  de- 
crease has  been  so  very  decided  and  has 
continued  so  long,  showing  no  signs  of  a 
let  up  in  the  near  future,  as  to  make  the 
situation  a  very  serious  one  that  calls  for 
very  careful  consideration. 

Our  first  inquiry  should  be  "What  is 
the  foundation  cause  for  the  daily  de- 
crease in  shipments  of  live  stock  to  mar- 
ket?" Very  evidently  it  is  not  because  of 
a  low  price,  for  very  few  people  now  re- 
call a  time  when  hogs  or  cattle  brought 
higher  prices  on  foot.  It  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  theory  that  the  farm- 
ers are  holding  back  for  still  higher 
prices,  for  our  reports  from  several  hun- 
dred correspondents  in  this  State  show  a 
great  shortage  in  the  number  of  animals 
feeding  for  market,  and  the  same  reports 
are  coming  from  other  States.  We  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  this  short- 
age. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  supply  is 
not  being  kept  up  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand caused  by  the  natural  growth  of  our 
population.  The  long  stream  of  men  and 
boys  pouring  into  our  cities  and  desert- 
ing the  farms  has  had  a  two-sided  effect 
— increasing  the  number  of  those  who  live 
on  the  products  of  others  and  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  produce  the 
world's  food. 

How  long  is  this  movement  to  continue? 
Where  will  it  end  and  what  will  the  ulti- 
mate results  be?  Will  it.  like  the  pendu- 
lum, when  it  reaches  its  limit  in  one  di- 
rection, swing  back  across  the  line  of 
equilibrium  and  rush  on  to  the  other  ex- 
treme? 

These  are  questions  for  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. In  the  case  of  our  meat  sup- 
ply, and  especially  that  of  high-grade 
beef  cattle,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  danger  of  a  return  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum in  the  near  future.  The  demand 
for  high  class  "Baby  Beef"  cannot  be  over- 
supplied  soon.  The  same  may  he  said  also 
of  high-grade  export  cattle.  There  is  a 
very  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  cattle  for  export  to  loreigu  markets. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  a 
large  number  of  well  selected  and  patri- 
otic men  scattered  all  over  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  representing  as  nearly  as 
can  be  every  section  of  the  State,  to  act 
as  crop  reporters.  They  do  their  work 
without  pay  and  they  have  no  personal 
interest  in  coloring  their  reports.  Blanks 
are  mailed  to  these  reporters  about  the 
20th  of  each  month  and  from  their  re- 
plies is  made  up  the  so-called  monthly 
crop  report  that  is  sent  out  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month.  There 
can  be  no  room  for  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  these  reports.  They  are  authentic  be 
cause  the  farmers  themselves  are  behind 


the  report  and  are  responsible  for  their 
truth. 

The  first  of  these  reports  for  1910  was 
issued  from  this  office  on  Saturday,  April 
2,  and  clearly  shows  less  than  half  the 
usual  number  of  beef  cattle  now  on  feed 
in  Missouri. 

You  ask  what  lesson  should  the  farm- 
ers and  stock  growers  learn  from  this 
shortage,  and  the  answer  is  a  very  simple 
one — a  very  apparent  one — more  beef, 
more  beef,  and  while  a  very  decided  in- 
crease in  the  number  ot  beef  cattle  pro- 
duced every  year  is  not  practical,  we  must 
look  for  relief  in  the  improvement  in  the 
character  of  our  beef  cattle.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  wait  four  years  for  the  maturity  of  a 
beef  steer.  He  must  improve  his  breed. 
The  same  results  must  be  gotten  in  half 
the  time.  So  then  the  situation  is  this: 
The  consumer  is  crying  in  hunger  for 
more  beef  and  the  farmer,  already  pro- 
ducing as  many  animals  as  can  be.  is  de- 
manding a  better  and  quicker  maturing 
breed.  Here  then  is  the  breeders'  oppor- 
tunity. 


RAISING  AN  ORPHAN  FOAL  BY 
HAND. 


With  horses  selling  at  their  present 
high  prices  it  behooves  every  horseman  to 
save  his  orphan  foals  is  possible.  A.  S. 
Alexander,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  has  recently  published  an  article 
on  this  subject.  He  says  that  a  foal  may 
be  raised  on  cow's  milk  when  the  mare 
dies  or  has  no  milk.  Choose  the  milk 
of  a  cow  that  has  recently  calved,  pre- 
ferably one  which  gives  milk  low  in  but 
terfat.  for  mare's  milk  while  rich  in  sugar 
is  poor  in  fat.  Sweeten  the  milk  with 
molasses  or  sugar  and  dilute  with  warm 
water.  Give  a  little  of  this  prepared  milk 
at  short  intervals  from  a  scalded  nursing 
bottle  with  large  rubber  nipple.  Be  care- 
ful to  keep  the  bottle  and  nipple  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Add  an  ounce  of  lime  water 
to  each  pint  of  the  prepared  milk  and  al 
low  half  a  cupful  once  an  hour  at  first. 

As  the  foal  grows,  gradually  increase 
the  amount  of  milk  fed  and  lengthen  the 
intervals  between  meals.  In  a  few  days 
food  may  be  given  six  times  a  day  and. 
later,  four  times  daily.  The  foal  will 
soon  learn  to  drink  from  a  pail,  if  al- 
lowed to  suck  the  attendant's  fingers  at 
first. 

Until  the  bowels  move  freely,  give  rec- 
tal injections  night  and  morning.  If  the 
foal  scours  at  any  time  give  two  to  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil 
and  pure  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk  and 
stop  feeding  milk  for  two  or  three  meals, 
allowing  sweetened  warm  water  and  lime- 
water  instead.  Let  the  foal  lick  oatmeal 
as  soon  as  it  will  eat  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  amount  and  add  wheat  bran. 
In  five  or  six  weeks  some  sweet,  skim- 
milk  may  be  given  and  the  amount  gradu- 
ally increased  daily  until,  in  three  months 
or  so.  it  may  be  given  freely  three  times 
a  day  in  place  of  new  milk.  The  foal  at 
this  age  also  will  be  eating  freely  of  grass, 
grain  and  bran. 

At  all  times  supply  pure  cold  drinking 
water.  Let  the  foal  run  out  in  a  lot  or 
grass  paddock  for  exercise.  Accustom  it 
to  be  handled  daily.  Feed  small  quanti- 
ties of  nutritious  food  often,  keeping  all 
food  vessels  clean  and  the  foal  should 
thrive  and  develop  well. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 


Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

0AKW00D  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCHLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 
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HEADY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
*"hl7f"  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA ,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £tc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SADDLES 
Style,  Finish  &  Workmanship 


The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Made  for  ease  In  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Hiding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  &  TREE  CO., 
Petnluma,  Cal. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDE.  SIN  FRANCISCO 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


■  HERCULES 

US'  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  ~Wl 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


TREATING  SHEEP  COUGH. 


This  troublesome  aisease  causes  much 
worry  to  the  sheepmen  each  year,  and 
Chas.  D.  Cutler  has  written  of  his  experi- 
ences treating  it  in  the  American  Sheep 
Breeder.    He  says: 

Five  years  ago  30'/  of  my  lambs  and 
10%  of  the  breeding  flock  died,  and  on 
examination  I  found  hosts  of  stomach  and 
intestinal  worms,  besides  some  tape 
worms.    Losses  had  gradually  increased 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


June  4,  1910. 
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in  the  years  preceding.  Of  the  lambs  that 
did  not  die  none  were  fat,  and  many  were 
worthless.  I  began  to  drench  with  gaso- 
line and  used  one  gill  of  turpentine  to  ten 
pounds  of  salt  kept  before  the  flock.  The 
gasoline  and  turpentine  used  persistently 
lessened  the  mortality  and  improved  the 
tone  of  the  flock  each  year.  From  my  own 
and  the  experience  of  others,  I  doubt  if 
any  remedy  can  clean  up  a  flock  badly 
affected  with  stomach  worms.  I  know 
that  gasoline  is  sure  death  to  tape  worms. 
I  studied  the  Sheep  Breeder  for  a  preven- 
tive and  read  with  interest  the  experience 
of  others  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  last 
April  I  procured  100  pounds  of  tobacco 
dust  and  mixed  one  part  tobacco  to  two 
parts  of  salt  and  kept  it  before  the  flock 
all  the  time,  having  the  box  low  so  the 
two-weeks-old  lambs  could  reach  it.  Re- 
sults: I  have  not  lost  a  sheep  or  lamb 
since,  and  the  lambs  at.  six  months  average 
100  pounds.  Since  using  tobacco  have 
drenched  the  lambs  once  at  weaning  time 
with  gasoline.  Shall  continue  to  feed  to- 
bacco. A  year  ago  many  of  my  sheep 
coughed  badly  and  discharged  much  from 
the  nose;  the  trouble  increased  so  that 
75'/  were  affected.  I  drenched  every  sheep 
twice  in  three  days  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  turpentine  in  one  gill  of  milk.  In  a 
week's  time  the  cough  stopped  and  their 
noses  were  clean. 


HOW   TO   MAKE  BUTTERMILK 
CURD. 


Efforts  have  been  made  to  manufacture 
waste  buttermilk  into  a  product  like  cot- 
tage cheese  which  could  be  hauled  to  mar- 
ket and  an  asset,  derived  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  throw  it  to  the  hogs.  J.  L.  Sammis, 
who  has  been  experimenting  along  these 
lines,  recommends  the  following  method 
as  the  best  to  make  this  curd:  Butter- 
milk of  0.5  or  0.(5  per  cent  acidity,  made 
either  from  raw  or  pasteurized  cream,  is 
run  into  a  steam  heated  vat  or  starter 
can  or  placed  in  a  pail  which  can  be  heat- 
ed in  a  tub  of  hot  water.  The  buttermilk 
is  stirred  and  heated  to  75  to  78  degrees 
l<\,  when  it  is  covered  and  left  quiet  for 
two  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  first  heating  is  to 
bring  the  buttermilk  quickly  to  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  will  slowly  curdle  and 
let  it  become  quiet  before  complete  coagu- 
lation actually  occurs.  As  the  granules  of 
curd  separate  from  the  quiet  liquid,  they 
stick  together,  forming  a  fragile  floating 
mass  which  shrinks  and  becomes  tougher 
as  the  whey  is  expelled.  If  the  butter- 
milk is  heated  too  high  or  stirred  too 
long,  it  will  curdle  completely  while  in 
motion  and  the  grains  of  curd  will  not 
stick  together  or  float,  but  will  settle  as 
fine  particles  which  will  run  through 
cheese  cloth. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  coming  to  reot  at 
75  to  78  degrees  the  curd  has  separated 
from  the  whey  and  is  cohereing  in  a  mass, 
shrinking  away  from  the  sides  of  the  vat, 
and  floating.  It  should  not  be  disturbed. 
After  iy2  or  2  hours,  the  curd  and  whey 
are  stirred  again  gently,  while  heating 
to  100  degrees.  The  curd  grains  thus 
formed  are  coarse  enough  to  be  caught  on 
cheese  cloth.  As  soon  as  the  curd  has 
been  at  100  degrees  for  a  few  minutes,  it 
may  be  put  in  a  cheese  cloth  bag  at  once 
and  left  to  drain  over  night. 

The  product  obtained  by  this  treatment 
is  "buttermilk  cream,"  a  thick  creamy 
fluid,  which  can  be  poured  from  a  dipper. 
Too  long  heating  or  use  of  too  high  a 
temperature  before  draining  makes  the 
drained  product  drier  and  granular.  Be- 
fore packing  for  sale  the  buttermilk 
cream  taken  from  the  draining  cloth 
should  be  stirred  up  well  to  give  it  a  uni- 
formly smooth  appearance.  It  may  be 
eaten  in  this  form  spread  on  bread. 

A  coil  of  two  or  three  turns  of  iron 
pipe,  connected  by  hose  to  a  steam  pipe 
is  convenient  for  heating  buttermilk  in  a 
20  gallon  milk  can.    The  steam  and  con- 


densed water  do  not  mix  with  the  butter- 
milk. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  time 
saving  method  of  handling  200  or  300 
pounds  of  buttermilk  at  one  time  is  to 
use  a  starter  can  provided  with  an  agi- 
tator. 


SHEEP  AND  THEIR  TEETH. 


It  is  much  easier  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
sheep  than  it  is  to  guess  a  woman's  age. 
Prof.  Gaumnitz,  of  Minnesota,  who  has 
been  studying  the  sheep  says  that  fine 
wool  sheep  live  longer  than  medium  or 
coarse  wool  sheep.  The  former  have  been 
used  as  breeders  from  one  to  eight  years, 
and  the  latter  from  one  to  six,  and  more 
rarely  seven  years.  This  indicates  the 
extreme  period  of  usefulness  in  the  flock. 
The  prime  of  life  probably  extends  from 
one  to  five  or  six  years. 

The  lamb  has  a  short  and  small  head 
as  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  mature 
sheep.  Its  teeth  are  smaller  in  every 
way.  They  are  usually  smooth  and  white 
as  opposed  to  a  more  corrugated,  dark- 
ened surface  in  the  old  sheep.  The  age  of 
sheep  is  told  by  the  four  pairs  of  incisors 
which  are  found  only  on  the  lower  front 
jaw.  These  are  all  present  by  the  time 
the  lamb  is  six  weeks  old. 

In  the  yearling  the  central  pair  of 
small  incisor  teeth  are  replaced  with  a 
large  pair  when  the  lamb  is  10  to  14 
months  old.  They  are  almost  twice  as 
wide  and  much  longer  than  those  at  either 
side. 

At  the  age  of  two  years  the  animal  gets 
a  second  pair  of  large  teeth. 

At  three  years  it  gets  a  third  pair  of 
large  teeth.  It  would  then  have  three 
pairs  of  large  teeth  and  one  pair  of  small 
or  lamb  teeth. 

The  four-year-old  has  a  full  mouth  of 
four  pairs  of  large  teeth.  The  outer  ones 
are  never  as  large  as  those  in  the  center. 

After  the  sheep  is  four  years  old,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  the  exact  age.  With  age, 
the  teeth  usually  grow  longer  and  nar- 
rower. They  begin  at  six  years  to  re- 
semble shoe  pegs.  Sheep  that  are  living 
on  short  pasturage  and  get  sand  with  the 
grass  wear  their  teeth  short,  even  in  old 
age.  This  is  usual  in  Minnesota.  When 
sheep  get  long,  peg-like  or  broken  teeth 
it  is  time  to  dispose  of  them. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Stock  brought  in  from  Arizona  will 
consume  vast  quantities  of  feed  in  the 
Brawley  vicinity  this  season.  The  Braw- 
ley  Meat  &  Supply  Company  has  brought 
in  400  head  of  Arizona  cattle,  and  last 
week  W.  L.  Manahan  received  655  head 
of  cattle  from  Mexico.  He  also  recently 
brought  in  a  carload  of  horses  from 
Mexico. 

The  Schmidt  Bros.,  of  Blanco,  who  have 
a  fine  band  of  Shropshire  sheep  and  a 
large  herd  of  Red  Poll  cattle  recently 
added  to  this  bunch  two  imported  Shrop- 
shire bucks  and  two  Red  Poll  bulls.  One 
of  the  bucks  weighed  235  pounds. 

John  Hayes,  of  Lemoore,  recently 
shipped  400  head  of  cattle  to  Seattle.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  many  northern 
buyers  in  that  section  buying  up  the  fat 
cattle. 

L.  P.  Tolladay,  of  Los  Angeles,  recently 
bought  about  800  yearlings  and  steers  in 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  country. 

In  the  Argentine  Flock  Book  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  last,  there  were  20,178  Lincoln 
sheep  registered,  917  Shropshires,  486 
Romney  Marsh,  270  Leicesters,  90  Hamp- 
shires  and  117  Oxfords,  or  22,058  in  all. 

A  report  from  Saskatchewan  describes 
the  eagerness  with  which  farmers  in  the 
Northwest  bid  for  all  the  horses  shipped 
into  their  country.  Young  and  old,  large 
and  small,  and  a  prompt  clearance  at  £70 
to  £110  a  pair  for  plain  horses  of  1000 
pounds  to  1300  pounds  in  weight.  Many 
of  these  are  shipped  from  the  northwest- 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

50  HEAD 

The  grandest  collection  of  imported  and  registered 

Belgian  and  Percheron  Stallions 
and  Mares 

ever  offered  at  public  auction  by  one  owner.  Certificates  with  every 
animal.    Property  A.  A.  Sandahl,  Montana. 

14  HEAD  BELGIANS 
36  HEAD  PERCHERONS 

Among  them  being  a  number  of  Gold  Medal  winners  in  Belgium  and 
France. 

Sale  takes  place  Monday,  June  20th,  1910,  at  1  p.m.  at 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  YOLO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Horses  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  0.  A.  Lowe's,  Lowelands  Farm,  2  miles 
N.  W.  of  Woodland,  up  to  June  18th.  Visitors  are  invited.  June  19 
and  20  they  can  be  seen  at  Davis.    Horses  loaded  f.o.b.  cars  Davis. 
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QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12% 

Fat   26* 

Carbohydrates   69* 

Fibre   11* 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 
GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MOHF^Tn  fA| 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.    i'lV^L/EO  I  \J, 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


COCOANUT  CAKE 

OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 

20  Tons   

$25.00 

S  Tons  .... 

25.50 

Less  quantities 

26.00 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 

Manufactured  by 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD 

WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET 
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era  range  States  and  others  from  Nebras- 
ka. Iowa  and  Eastern  Canada. 

There  is  an  agitation  in  Spain  for 
cheaper  meat.  The  several  meetings  held 
in  Madrid  have  been  attended  by  butch- 
ers and  consumers  alike,  all  of  whom 
unite  in  urging  upon  the  Spanish  cabinet 
the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  meat  imported  from  Argentina. 
Similar  gatherings  at  Barcelona  and  other 
less  important  labor  centers  resolved  to 
actively  combat  the  Society  of  Cattle 
Breeders,  which,  through  powerful  vested 
interests,  has  so  far  been  able  to  induce 
successive  governments  to  keep  the  duty 
in  force. 

One  of  the  largest  cattle  deals  ever 
turned  in  Shasta  county  took  place  last 
week  at  Balls  Ferry,  when  Dan  Cover. 
Elbert  Wilcox  and  O.  A.  Schuler  sold  to 
San  Francisco  parties  a  bunch  of  beef  cat- 
tle that  netted  them  $21,000.  The  cattle 
were  in  the  best  of  condition  and  were 
driven  to  Cottonwood  for  shipment  to 
market  from  the  stockyards  located  there. 

John  H.  C.inn,  Government  Sheep  In- 
spector, has  recently  completed  the  in- 
spection of  42,000  head  of  sheep  in  the 
Baskenta  country  and  makes  the  flatter- 
ing report  that  out  of  the  entire  number 
he  did  not  find  a  single  sheep  that  carried 
scab.  This  is  a  very  fine  showing,  as  is 
also  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ginn  that  out 
of  300,000  sheep  in  Tehama  county  he  has 
found  fewer  than  18,000  showing  any 
scab  at  all,  and  the  sheep  that  did  show 
scab  had  it  in  a  very  light  form. 

Dr.  Taylor,  veterinarian,  of  Shasta 
county,  recently  had  to  kill  some  valu- 
able horses  afflicted  with  glanders. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlat 'action. 

'  Gombault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Sphat.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained   Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  it  is  invaluable. 
jKvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.   Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druuirists.  or  sent  by  t\. 
press,  chareres  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.   tysend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


(iKO.  C.  KOKDING,  Kresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Krleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  Klrst- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  t'etaluma.  Cal. 


PCKK-BRKU  <>  I'KKNSKY  BI  LLS  &  CALVES 
KOR  8ALK.   CI  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BULLS  AN  U  COWS  KOR  BALK— 8horthorne<i 
Uurhams.    Address  K.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOt  KK  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


II.  li.  WINTRINUHAM.  Mlddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

CALIFORNIA    NUR8KRY    CO.,   NUea,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Her  k shires. 

P.  H.  MUKI'HY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

OEO.  V.  BKCKMAN,  Lodl.  San  Joaquin  i  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

U.  A.  MURPHY.  I -ens  Ins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Charo 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


C.  A.  Starkweather,  who  has  been  a 
very  prominent  dairyman  in  the  Los 
Banos  district,  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  State  dairy  inspection  work  in  the 
Fresno  district. 

The  following  prices  were  paid  by  the 
various  creameries  at  Ferndale,  Hum- 
boldt county,  last  week:  Capital,  28c: 
Central  Co..  31c;  Grizzly  Bluff.  28L,c; 
Pioneer  28c;  Libby.  McNeil  &  Libby, 
30i.jc. 

The  Laton  creamery  produced  about 
70,000  pounds  of  butter  during  the  month 
of  April.  This  was  a  slight  increase  over 
March,  and  ii  is  expected  that  it  will 
probably  prove  the  hignest  output  of  any 
month  during  the  year.  From  now  on 
there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  cream  produced  until  the  hot  weather 
is  over. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent farmers  and  dairymen  of  the  Angiola 
neighborhood,  has  sold  his  possessions 
there,  embracing  62.1  acres,  to  a  number  of 
Swiss  dairymen  from  San  Luis  Obispo. 
They  also  bought  the  cows  and  dairy  im- 
plements and  will  soon  commence  running 
the  dairy. 

The  last  National  dairy  show  intro- 
duced a  new  class  into  its  premium  list, 
which  promises  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  dairy  cattle  world.  This  was 
the  class,  "Cows,  any  age,  having  official 
yearly  records."  There  has  been  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  pure-breed  dairy  cattle. 
Those  which  win  in  the  show  ring,  and 
which  might  or  might  not  be  profitable 
producers  of  milk  or  butter.  In  this  way 
the  cow  with  a  butterfat  record  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  cows  making  a  fine 
apparance  in  the  show  ring  but  who  do 
not  produce  so  much  betterfat. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  organize 
a  dairy  association  at  Princeton.  This 
section  has  about  300  dairy  cows  and  the 
principal  owners  of  them  are:  Sherman 
Stevens.  L.  L.  Grieves,  W.  A.  Yerxa,  Irv- 
ing McVay,  C.  G.  Picknell. 

The  Sherry- Freitas  Company  of  San 
Francisco  are  building  a  milk  and  cream 
ery  depot  at  Modesto.  Herman  Severin 
will  have  charge  of  this  depot. 

The  Kernian  creamery  began  its  opera- 
tions last  week  with  approximately  1800 
pounds  of  cream  on  hand  beginning  the 
first  run.  Churning  has  been  going  on 
every  day.  and  the  output  is  now  from 
900  to  1200  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  This 
is  not  nearly  the  capacity  of  the  plant, 
but  the  amount  of  cream  is  increasing 
daily,  and  before  another  month  it  is  ex- 
pected that  from  1500  to  2500  pounds  of 
butter  will  be  made  daily.  This  creamery 
has  also  brought  direct  from  Germany  an 
expert  butter  maker. 


REQUISITES  OF  BUTTER-MAKING 


Those  who  are  engaged  in  butter  mak- 
ing as  a  profession  consider  that  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  good  butter 
making  are  clean  cream  and  proper  ripen- 
ing. The  former  can  be  obtained  accord 
ing  to  U.  G.  Sackett  only  by  the  most 
scrupulous  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  handling  and  the 
latter  is  accomplished  best  by  the  use  of 
what  is  known  as  commercial  starters. 
These  are  pure  cultures  of  acid-producing 
bacteria,  capable  of  imparting  a  desirable 
flavor  to  the  butter. 

The  bacteria  that  are  normally  present 
in  cream  and  in  the  end  find  their  way 
to  the  butter  are  in  a  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  flavor,  and  if  it  happen 
that  filth  germs  dominate,  which  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  natural  ripening,  the 
butter  will  have  a  strong,  rancid  flavor 
and  odor.  When  the  commercial  starter 
is  used  in  ripening  the  cream,  immense 
numbers  of  bacteria,  capable  of  produc- 
ing an  agreeable  flavor,  are  introduced: 
the  growth  of  the  undesirable  is  checked 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Gocd  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  bum,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  ills  that  flesh  Is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  Is  especially  rjcommended  for  the 
cure  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS -To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs.  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 


BKBKDBB8 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Herd  Tuberulosls  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Hale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Quality-Bred 
Guernseys,  write  tp 

H.  W.  Muergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


TANKS 

Kedwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

stock  watering  tanks.   Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  <  ases,  Kuca- 
lyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  Bhow 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BEES 
PAY  BIG! 


And  require  little  care.  All 
the  little  honey-gatherers 
and  money-makers  demand 
of  you  Is  to  provide  a  home 
for  them.  They  make  the 
honey  and  you  get  the  profit.  What  little 
work  you  must  do  can  be  made  100  per  cent 
easier,  and  your  profits  100  per  cent  greater 
If  you  have  the 

RIGHT  KIND  OF  SUPPLIES 

The  successful  cultivation  of  a  California 
farm  demands  a  utilization  of  acreages  and 
the  appliance  of  natural  resources.  Bees  and 
fruit,  or  bees,  alfalfa  and  fruit  on  a  ten-acre 
ranch,  managed  with  Intelligence,  Is  a  sure 
protu-maker  and  yields  a  good  living  as  well. 
To  manage  Intelligently  means  to  buy  the 
right  kind  of  supplies.  We  can  advise  you. 
can  start  you  right,  and  we  can  put  It  up  to 
you  to  make  money  In  bee  farming.  You 
can  either  write  us,  or,  when  In  Han  Fran- 
cisco, call  at  our  store,  where  supplies  are 
shown,  and  the  proposition  made  clear  to  all 
new  beginners. 

We  start  you  plght.  Strong  Italian  Colony 
Hived  in  our  patent  One  and  One-half  Story 
Hives,  containing  21  sections,  found  at  the 
start,  al  ready  for  work.  Price  complete 
colony  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  express,  sT.do.  Von  get 
the  hive ;  the  bees  do  the  rest. 


EVERYTHING  IN  BEE  SUPPLIES 
From  top  to  bottom,  and  at  prices 

that  save  you  money. 
A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 

SHELF  HARDWARE 

PHOENIX  TOOL  AND 
VALVE  CO. 


Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire,  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  importation  of  stallions  and  inures  will 
arrive  in  Napa  about  t  lie  first  of  June.  Mr.  Wheat  ley 
personally  inspected  every  animal  and  Ixnight  young 
horses  with  extra  lione.  and  plenty  of  weight  and 
quality.  Our  prices  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  asked  elsewhere  for  slock  not  nearly  so  good, 
and  we  sell  on  very  close  margins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  three-year-old  imported  shires,  which 
we  will  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Kvery  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Liberal  terms  to  resjMmsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
HENRY  U  HI  A  I  l.l  Y.  Prop. 


F.  LOVELL. 

R.  D.  1.  Napa.  Cal. 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  produ  Ing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Ked  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 

BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  1'lne. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  t.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  A  plarlan  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Hornet 

Sunproof 
Rainproof 

Will  outlast  two  ordinary  roofs.  The  initial  cost  is  not  much 
greater.  Unaffected  by  weather  extremes.  Requires  no  paint  or 
repairs.  Best  for  residences,  hotels,  business  blocks,  outhouses— 
either  flat  or  pitched  roofs.  Easy  to  put  on.  Each  roll  contains 
everything  necessary  for  laying. 

Write  frr  samples.  Also  32-page  illustrated  booklet  of 
"  SCC  valuable  facts  and  helpful  Roofing  suggestions.  Free 
to  architects,  contractors,  carpenters  and  prospective  builders. 
Address  Department  73 
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and  many  of  the  unpleasant  flavors  al- 
ready produced  are  covered  up,  so  to 
speak,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  cost  of  these  commercial  products 
is  so  small,  and  the  method  of  using 
them  is  so  simple  in  comparison  with  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  that  their  more 
general  use  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
initial  cost  of  a  starter  is  about  50c,  and 
by  careful  handling  it  can  be  propagated 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Pure  culture  starters  are  put  up  by  the 
different  manufacturers  in  two  forms: 
one,  a  powder,  and  the  other,  a  liquid. 
They  are  for  sale  under  trade  names, 
such  as  butter  culture,  lactic  ferment, 
etc.,  and  can  be  procured  either  directly 
from  the  manufacturer,  or  through  any 
di  ng  store  or  creamery  supply  house. 


VETERINARIAN  NOTES. 


An  excellent  remedy  for  overheated 
mares  is  given  by  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture as  follows:  Give  the  mare  a 
good  physic  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  should  consist  of  aloes,  six  drams; 
raw  linseed  oil,  one  pint;  fluid  extract 
of  ginger,  one  ounce.  Mix  and  give  as  a 
drench  after  the  mare  has  been  off  feed 
for  12  hours. 

Calloused  shoulder  is  greatly  amelior- 
ated by  the  following  prescription:  Re- 
more  the  lump  with  a  sharp  knife.  Keep 
the  wound  dusted  over  with  a  powder 
composed  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
iodoform,  subnitrate  of  busmuth  and  bo 
racic  acid.  After  the  wound  has  been 
healed,  apply  twice  a  day  a  lotion  com- 
posed of  tannic  acid,  two  drams;  alcohol, 
four  ounces. 

A  remedy  for  the  common  trouble  of 
ehoking  down  is  given  as  follows:  A  too- 
small  collar  used  on  a  horse  affects  him 
in  two  ways.  It  interferes  with  his  free 
breathing  by  pressing  upon  the  windpipe. 
Second,  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  jugu- 
lar vein  interferes  with  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  head  to  the  heart.  Both  of 
these  tend  to  cause  a  horse  to  stagger. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  treating  milk 
fever  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  inflating  the  udder  with  oxygen  gas, 
but  this  is  not  practical  for  the  ordinary 
dairyman  or  farmer. 

The  best  thing  for  him  to  use  is  ster- 
ilized air.  An  outfit  consists  of  a  silver 
milk  tube,  to  be  inserted  into  the  teats, 
two  pieces  of  rubber  tubing,  a  can  or  a 
cylinder  to  hold  absorbent  cotton,  and  a 
soft  rubber  bulb  or  a  bicycle  pump  for 
pumping  air.  The  milk  tuoe  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  one  of  the  rubber  tubes, 
while  the  other  end  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  can  or  cylinder  holding  the 
cotton.  The  second  tube  is  attached  to 
ibf  other  end  of  the  cylinder  or  can  con- 
taining the  cotton,  and  to  the  other  end 
of  this  second  rubber  tube  is  attaciied  a 
rubber  bulb  or  bicycle  pump.  Then  in- 
sert the  milking  tube  into  one  of  the 
teats  and  pump  air  by  means  of  the  rub- 
ber bulb  or  bicycle  pump  through  the 
cotton  into  the  udder  until  that  quarter 
is  fully  distended.  Then  remove  the  milk- 
ing tube  from  the  teat  and  insert  it  into 
another  and  continue  in  this  manner  till 
each  quarter  of  the  udder  is  fully  dis- 
tended with  the  air. 

As  the  milking  tube  is  removed  from 
the  teats,  tie  a  strong  piece  of  tape  around 
them  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping. 


Make  friends  with  your  horses.  They 
will  enjoy  your  sociability  as  well  as  you 
will.  Sensible  horses  like  to  be  talked  to 
by  people. 


An  expert  in  horse  phrenology  says  a 
horse  which  is  wide  from  the  bone  be- 
hind the  ears  down  to  the  outer  corner  of 
the  eye  is  intelligent. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 
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THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 


In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  horse  has 
;i  smaller  stomach  than  any  other  quad 
ruped. 


A  Breeding  Stock  and  Market  Egg  Plant. 
— Ax  Ideal  Partnership  in  the 
Poultry  Business.— No  Labor  Union 
Hoi  ks  on  Poultry  Ranches,  and  No 
Opportunity  for  the  Rest  Cube. — 
Advice  from  Experts  in  Regard  to 
Making  a  Start  in  the  Poultry 
Business. — A  50'/,  Eon  Yield  from 
the  Pullets  During  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Months. 

The  Carl  Gregory  plant  represents  both 
fancy  and  market  poultry,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  poultry  for  hatching  eggs 
and  breeding  stock  as  well  as  for  market 
purposes.  All  the  stock,  even  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  White  Leghorns  that  lay  the 
market  egg,  are  line-bred  and  culled  to 
standard  requirements  so  that  any  fowl 
is  fit  to  enter  the  breeding  pen  when  re- 
quired. The  three  male  birds  from  which 
this  strain  of  White  Leghorns  was  started 
were  all  winners  of  the  blue  and  cost  the 
neat  little  sum  of  $40,  $65  and  $75.  re 


cate  of  the  rest-cure,  and  so  didn't  apply 
for  a  job. 

Some  700  White  Leghorn  fowls  are  kept 
on  this  plant  with  a  number  of  prize- 
winning  mated  pens  of  the  same  breed, 
and  in  addition  prize-winning  pens  of 
Brahmas,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons, 
Houdans,  and  Bantams.  The  chicks  are 
hatched  on  the  plant  and  brooded  in  the 
old  way  with  piped  hot.  water  brooders. 
The  pullets  begin  to  lay  from  five  to  seven 
months  old,  and  lay  well  during  the  period 
of  maximum  prices  for  eggs,  October,  No- 
vember and  December  being  the  months 
they  expect  to  make  their  money  on  mar- 
ket eggs.  These  are  sold  to  George  P. 
McNear.  The  market  cockerels  are  sold 
from  10  to  14  weeks  old.  The  fowls  are 
yarded  and  kept  in  tight  houses  with  open 
fronts.  These  poultry  keepers  consider 
freedom  from  drafts  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  cleanliness,  the  most  important 
points  in  securing  health,  vigorous  fowls 
and  warding  off  contagion  or  disease. 

FEEDING. 

Chicks  are  fed  Midland  chick  food  at 
first,  then  dry  mash  and  grain.  A  point 
is  made  of  not  overfeeding  but  giving 
only  what  both  chicks  and  fowls  will  eat 
up  clean.  Milk  is  used  but  only  in  the 
mash  or  as  curd,  never  as  a  drink.  We 
learned  here,  and  from  other  poultrymen. 
that  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  Arm- 


POULTRY. 


I'hoto  by  Freeman  Bros.,  Petaluma. 
Incubator  Room  in  the  Bhin  Hatchery. 


spectively,  and  their  progeny  have  been 
brought  up  to  even  higher  points  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  hands  of  these  painstak- 
ing and  expert  fanciers.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  are  equal  partners  in  the  poul- 
try business  and  work  together  both  in- 
doors and  outdoors  in  the  most  delight- 
ful and  chummy  way.  They  devote  the 
greatest  skill  to  the  mating  of  their  pens 
and  the  most  unremitting  care  to  their  en- 
tire flock  of  fowls.  Plainly,  the  prize  they 
received  last  season  for  the  best-condi- 
tioned bird  in  the  show  was  well  earned. 
In  addition  to  the  unending  tasks  with 
their  fowls  they  manage  to  keep  up  the 
lovely  grounds  about  their  home.  "Way- 
side," is  a  veritable  garden  of  roses.  It 
is  located  on  one  of  the  hills  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Petaluma,  overlooking  the  town 
whose  spires  and  higher  buildings  rise 
through  fogs  and  haze  fairly  castles  in 
the  air. 

Though  the  number  of  fowls  on  this 
plant  is  not  large  in  comparison  with 
the  big  ranches,  each  hundred  here  rep- 
resents more  labor  than  a  thousand  on  a 
strictly  market-egg  ranch.  We  struck 
the  Gregory  yards  just  in  time  for  the 
evening  chores,  and  were  cordially  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  that  function. 
After  trying  for  an  hour  or  more  to  keep 
up  with  the  flying  feet  of  these  two  en 
ergetlc  poultry  folks  and  getting  mixed 
up  and  lost  in  the  numerous  pens  and 
corrals,  the  writer  concluded  that  life  on 
this  ranch  is  too  strenuous  for  an  advo- 


our's  No.  1  beef  scraps  they  prove  as  ap- 
petizing and  wholesome  as  fresh  beef, 
but  the  supply  of  this  grade  of  beef  scraps 
is  very  limited. 

The  chicks  are  taught  to  roost  before 
leaving  the  brooder  house.  Wide  perches 
are  placed  just  in  front  of  the  brooders 
with  slanting  boards  in  front  for  the 
chicks  to  run  up  on,  and  to  keep  them 
from  going  under  into  the  brooders,  the 
perches  being  too  near  together  for  the 
chicks  to  squeeze  between  them.  Heat 
from  the  open  brooders  conies  up  under 
the  perches  and  keeps  the  chicks  com- 
fortable and  thus  prevents  their  trying 
to  climb  on  top  of  each  other. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  year's  cash 
outlay  for  feed  per  fowl  is  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  the  profits  per  fowl  both  from  the 
market  and  fancy  sides  of  the  business 
average  from  $2  to  $3  per  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  have  no  faith  in 
the  advertised  "systems."  They  think  as- 
sociations beneficial  as  mutual  experience 
meetings  with  an  occasional  chance  of 
getting  an  idea  from  the  "other  feller." 
They  consider  that  a  fair  start  may  be 
made  in  the  poultry  business  with  $500. 
On  this  a  small  ranch  may  be  rented  and 
some  300  young  hens  bought,  these  to  help 
pay  the  running  expenses;  then  with 
economy,  good  judgment  and  care,  one 
can  win  out.  They  advise  buying  the 
chicks  the  first  season.  The  poultry  busi- 
ness they  consider  less  hard  and  no  more 
confining  than  other  agricultural  work. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Huff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Regs  reduced  to  i:i  a 
setting  for  Whites  and  |2  for  Huffs  and  Ked 
Caps.  Mrs.  S.  Sways^ood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


BUPK  ORPINUTONS.-SPE  I A  I,  SALE  for  15 
days,  < .n  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  In  half, 
eggs  moo  NOW  Jl.fO,  83.00  NOW  8260,  Hens 
NOW  SI. 76  and  *;.50,  ( ockerels,  S2.00  and  M  OO. 
We  won  1011  Prizes  in  1S*09-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN   BOGS.     splendid  layers 
81.25  for  15.    Kd  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— E  gs  for  ha tchlng, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  >  al 

BANTAMS -Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Eng  ewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs,  fcd  H  art,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumaue.  early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN   Egg   and    Sco  k    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  0  prizes  from  II  entries 
at  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  and  4  ists  at 
San  .lose  0!i.  Bred  as  layers 
first.  Stock  any  age  for 
sale.  Eggs  *B  per  hundied. 
Settings  *2  up.  Send  lor 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave.. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


1st  Pullet,  A.  V.  P.  Ex, 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Egns 
81  per  sitting,  §6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  SI.,  Argus  Block,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Our  Output  is 90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 


The  BIHN  HATCHERY 


Successors  to  Bihn  Hros. 
Wm.  Bihn 

J.   L.  W'HITK 


m 

1L 

Ijgjj 

WE  STAND  ALONE 

In  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly." 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Bodega  Ave. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  36,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June  delivery,  any  variety.  Chicks 
will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 

CARL  GREGORY,  Mamger.  Pe/a/uma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 
Impc-riiil  I',  kin  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
%2.  Address  GEO.  TV.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured.  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  C»X 
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In  their  own  case  they  find  it  satisfac- 
tory and  full  of  interest,  and  they  pro- 
pose staying  right  with  it. 

THE    WII.KINS    POULTRY  PLANT. 

In  the  northern  suburbs  of  Petaluma — 
the  same  locality,  by-the-by,  where  that 
pioneer  among  extensive  poultry  raisers, 
Mrs.  Gossage.  kept  her  flocks  is  the 
prosperous  Wilkins  poultry  plant  man- 
aged by  Mrs.  Wilkins  herself.  This  lady 
met  us  with  charming  cordiality  even 
though  the  call  of  the  chick  was  insistent 
just  then,  and  she  expressed  pleasure  in 
being  in  any  way  helpful  to  the  class  who 
are  looking  to  poultry  as  a  means  of  livi 
hood  or  an  aid  to  that  end.  While  ac 
knowledging  that  not  all  women  are 
likely  to  be  successful  with  poultry,  she 
is  sure  that  those  who  give  it  faithful 
and  careful  attention  and  are  not  afraid 
of  some  rough  and  much  monotonous 
work,  will  find  the  business  profitable  and 
satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  knows  of  comfortable  liv 
ings  being  made,  for  small  families,  from 
800  to  900  laying  hens.  In  making  a 
start  she  advises  buying  pullets,  after- 
wards to  hatch  chicks. 

In  their  own  business  the  Wilkins  in- 
vested $2200  eight  years  ago.  The  prop- 
erty and  stock  have  an  estimated  value 
at  present  of  $7000.  Some  of  this  in- 
crease, however,  must  be  credited  to  the 
advance  in  property  values.  On  this 
ranch  are  kept  1000  laying  fowls.  From 
these  are  cleared  $2000  a  year  above  all 
actual  cash  outlay.  The  average  expense 
per  hen  for  grain  is  given  as  $1  per  year. 
It  will,  however,  be  noted  further  on  that 
one  feed  per  day  consists  of  vegetables. 
In  all  the  poultry  plants  managed  by 
women  we  noted  larger  average  profits 
and  smaller  average  cash  outlay,  which 
mean  more  attention  to  the  fowls  and 
less  expenditure  on  the  outside. 

On  this  ranch  the  fowls  are  yarded — 
150  in  each  >  ard^  The  chicks  are  kept  in 
flocks  of  250  to  300.  Open  front  houses 
are  not  used,  but  the  houses  are  well  ven- 
tilated through  the  top  and  upper  ends. 
The  chicks  are  hatched  in  Petaluma  in- 
cubators, and  brooded  in  room  brooders 
heated  by  the  distillate  burners.  These 
had  been  very  satisfactory  for  eight 
hatches,  but  the  previous  week  dire  dis- 
aster had  attended  one  of  the  flocks 
through  the  distillate  going  out  and  the 
chicks  piling  up  and  smothering  each 
other  in  large  numbers.  The  hatches  are 
brought  off  the  first  part  of  March,  and 
the  pullets  are  in  full  laying  in  October, 
averaging  a  50  per  cent  yield  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  In  the  months  of 
October.  November  and  December  of  190S. 
the  average  daily  cash  receipts  were  $15 
from  the  lay  of  700  pullets,  and  some  300 
hens.  The  cockerels  are  marketed  at 
from  nine  weeks  to  three  months  old. 
bens  at  2',i  years. 

FEEDING  AND  FEEDING. 

A  crumby  mash  containing  beef  scraps 
is  fed  in  the  morning;  at.  noon,  raw  vege- 
tables are  fed;  between  1  and  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  sufficient  grain  is  given 
to  last  the  remainder  of  the  day  with 
some  to  scratch  out  in  the  morning. 

Young  stock  have  a  feed  of  mash  once 
a  day  and  all  the  grain  they  will  eat. 

No  '"systems"  considered. 


Poultry  Notes. 


YOtlt    MONEY  s    WOltTH— AND    THEN  so.MK. 

There  may  be  found  mighty  interest- 
ing reading  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
our  poultry  department.  The  best  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  hatching  eggs  and  stock,  hatch- 
eries and  poultry  supplies,  may  be  located 
there.  Other  papers  may  have  more  poul- 
try advertisers  but  the  Pacific  Rural 
PRESS  has  the  first-class  ones — the  estab- 
lished poultry  breeders,  the  mannfactur 
ers  of  machines  and  poultry  foods  which 
have  made  an  enviable  record  for  them 
selves.    Naturally  this  class  of  advertis- 


ers are  attracted  to  a  publication  which 
has  kept  on  its  steady  and  upward  course 
for  40  years,  for  they  know  its  readers 
belong  to  the  same  responsible  class,  and 
take  the  paper  because  they  want  it.  and 
pay  the  price  because  they  are  satisfied  it 
is  worth  $2  a  year.  It  is  valued  accord- 
ingly, and  given  very  different  attention 
and  treatment  from  the  publications 
which  may  be  had  almost  for  the  taking 
out  of  the  mail  box — and  often  thought 
dear  at  that  price.  In  short,  our  readers 
are  bona  fide  subscribers.  They  stay  with 
the  Pacxeic  Rural  Prkss  and  are  the  sort 
of  people  who  want  good  goods  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  same. 

Just  now.  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  advertisements,  the  prices  on  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  breeding  stock  are  being  cut 
in  two,  and  our  farmers  and  poultry  rais- 
ers may  obtain  a  start  in  the  most  de- 
sirable and  popular  breeds  of  pure-bred 
prize- winning  fowls  at  a  comparatively 
small  cash  outlay — can.  in  fact,  get  their 
money's  worth,  and  then  some. 


WHAT    MISSOURI    HAS  SHOWN. 

If  Missourians  do  like  to  be  shown  they 
have  certainly  turned  the  tables  by  show 
lug  the  rest  of  us  what  a  State  can  do  in 
the  way  of  fostering  the  poultry  industry. 
Four  years  ago  they  organized  a  State 
Poultry  Board.  Here  are  a  few  things 
which  it  has  accomplished:  Membership 
of  State  Association  increased  from  64 
to  over  700;  number  of  birds  exhibited  in- 
creased from  700  to  5000:  number  of 
States  represented  at  the  State  show  in- 
creased from  3  to  23.  From  receiving  no 
State  appropriation  for  poultry  interests 
to  one  of  $10,000  every  I  wo  years.  From 
this  recognition  of  its  importance  in  high 
quarters  there  has  been  an  uplift  in  the 
industry  all  along  the  line.  The  persons 
in  the  State  raising  pure-bred  poultry  have 
increased  over  500  per  cent;  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  has  established  a 
course  in  poultry-husbandry,  iio-rhvti!'.: 
tes  were  held  four  years  ago,  now  the 
poultry  people  are  reaching  every  cor- 
ner of  the  State,  educating  and  interest- 
ing the  people  in  better  poultry  and  more 
of  it;  poultry  bulletins  are  issued  regu- 
larly— and  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
just  sent  in  his  application,  with  the  nec- 
essary dollar,  for  membership  in  one  of 
the  poultry  associations.  The  poultry 
business  in  Missouri  is  now  a  State  issue 
and  not  a  side  issue,  and  the  surplus  poul- 
try products  have  increased  until  they 
foot  ui>  $7,500,000  more  each  year  than 
they  did  four  years  ago.  The  poultry 
business  of  Missouri  is  now  worth  to  the 
State  $40,000,000  per  year. 


THIS  IS  FUNNY. 

In  one  of  the  current  poultry  journals 
we  find  the  following  chick  menu  which 
we  at  first  thought  intended  as  a  funny 
satire  upon  the  fussy  methods  of  the  poul- 
try amateur,  but  on  more  careful  read- 
ing it  proves  to  be  "expert"  instructions 
in  a  "symposium"  on  the  care  of  little 
chicks: 

"First  Day. — First  meal,  bread  and 
milk;  second  meal,  crumbs;  third  meal, 
cottage  cheese;  fourth  meal,  boiled  cus- 
tard; fifth  meal,  crumbs  and  custard. 

"Second  Day.— First  meal,  pudding; 
second  meal,  curd;  third  meal,  bread  and 
milk;  fourth  meal,  pudding;  fifth  meal, 
bread  and  milk  and  cracked  wheat." 

I'nfortunately,  the  menu  for  only  two 
days  is  given,  but  judging  from  that,  the 
chick  whose  digestive  apparatus  is  equal 
to  the  strain  of  such  luxurious  living,  will 
have  become  such  an  epicure  at  maturity 
that  a  chef  will  need  to  be  called  in  to 
cater  to  its  tastes. 


Garget  is  a  serious  and  painful  afflic- 
tion for  a  cow,  and  often  a  very  costly 
one  for  her  owner.  A  good  way  to  keep 
il  in  the  background  is  to  rub  the  udder 
and  work  it  between  the  fingers  for  a 
while  every  day  if  there  is  any  sign  of 
trouble  in  that  direction. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


r 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS* 


than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 

are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  in  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  is  the  Incubator  for  you  If  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
and  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you.  jy»  ■» 
Tells  who  is  the  oldest  Incubator 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY  ^§fc 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INO.      PETALUMA,  CALIF..  U.  S.  A* 
AWARDED  ORANO  PRiZt  ALASKA- YUKON  EXPOSITION 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE  *2<?a™P™^%T- 

Are  the  agents  ol  the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send   lor   our   Free   60-Page   General   Catalogue,   embracing  everything. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGO    CARTONS.    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding  Battel  Carton,  l'nrafflnril 
on  Inutile. 
Especially  for  Creamery  I  »e. 


\\<-  .wint  the  Bsc  1  "*e  PUler  Trade 
of  the  I'iK'Ifle  Count. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

Vll     FOR   THE    FRUIT   GRO  wilt 


I'lirnttlued  on  the  Innide — marie 
light  find  durable.  J  tint  the  thlnfc 
for  clean  and  mife  delivery.  I'rleea 


ASK  US  BY  MAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS.  362-64  MAIN  STREET,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  P  W1NNKHS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lav  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
Thev  mature  at  flv^  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

RrlKlan  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hate  ■bins  I"  Sitting  :md  double  sitting  lots  and  II  ares  for  breeding. 

MEL-LETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal  ,  R  3,  Box  44 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  HM 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  1'.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poise*"  did  great  execution 
In  destroying  «the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alan  ieda  Counties. 

Office,  13?  FIRST  STREET 
San  p:rancisco,  Cal. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehea  d's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  tants.  Money  back  if  il  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  fr<?V"  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (iMorehead's). 


Morehe<"id-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Sec'ond  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  Firs  t  and  San  Salvador 

SAM  JOSE-  CAL- 


How  Much  Is 

Water  W>rthW 

Water  is  very  fxrers've  if  you  are  tuyinj  a 
disinfectant  tr&t  is  1  «if  water. 

CRESOLENE 

Is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  germicide  mad« 
from  coal  tar.  You  add  the  water  yourself  to  make 
the  disinfectant  desired  strength.  COULSON'S 
CRESOLENE  must  be  diluted  from  20  to  100  times 
its  own  bulk.  It  Is  not  poisonous— more  power- 
ful than  copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
well-known  disinfectants.  It  forms  a  milky  em- 
ulsion that  only  costs  1  1-4  cents  a  gallon.  It  is 
the  cheapest  disinfectant  on  the  market  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best.  Use  It  on  stock  -  poultry 
—dogs  or  as  a  general  disinfectant  and  insecti- 
cide. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  It,  order  direct 
from  us.  Ouart  cans   50c.  Gallon  cans— $1.25. 
Freight  free  on  gallon  orders. 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


I'd  Like  to  Go. 


It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 
Where  bells  don't  ring,  nor  whistles  blow, 
Nor  clocks  don't  strike,  nor  gongs  don't 
sound, 

And  I'd  have  stillness  all  around — 

Not  real  stillness,  but  just  the  trees' 
Low  whispering,  or  the  hum  of  bees, 
Or  brooks'  faint  bubbling  over  stones 
In  strange,  softly  tangled  tones. 

Or  maybe  a  cricket  or  katydid, 
Or  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  hedges  hid, 
Or  just  some  such  sweet  sounds  as  these 
To  fill  a  tired  heart  with  ease. 

If  'twern't  for  sight  and  sound  and  smell 

I'd  like  the  city  pretty  well; 

But  when  it  comes  to  getting  rest, 

I  like  the  country  lots  the  best. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 
.lust  quit  the  city's  din  and  dust 
And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue, 
And  say,  now,  how  does  it  seem  to  you? 

— Eugene  Field. 


The  Value  of  the  Farm  Boy. 

We  hear  much  about  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  of  late,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  great  theme.  The  forests  are  be- 
ing wasted,  the  soil  is  not  being  kept  up 
to  its  highest  state;  water  power  is  al- 
lowed to  slip  into  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  safe- 
guarded in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
But  with  all  our  concern  over  the  waste 
of  resources  affecting  the  farmer,  there 
is  danger  that  one  of  the  very  greatest 
and  rarest  of  resources  may  be  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  without  attracting  much 
notice — that  is,  the  crop  of  farmers  them- 
selves. Every  quarter  of  a  century  a  new 
generation  of  farmers  takes  charge  of  the 
6,000,000  farms  of  the  country.  During 
that  time  a  vast  army  of  boys,  as  yet  un- 
counted, leave  the  farm  to  join  the  ranks 
of  laborers,  business  men  and  professional 
men  of  the  towns  and  cities.  The  rural 
exodus  is  by  no  means  new;  it  was  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  Romans  that 
"in  these  latter  days  there  is  a  tendency 
to  frequent  the  circus  rather  than  the 
corn  field."  It  is  of  no  use  to  rail  against 
it,  for  to  a  great  extent  it  seems  to  be  a 
natural  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  boy  who  leaves  tne  farm  to  try  his 
fortunes  elsewhere  takes  with  him  a 
knowledge  of  country  life  which  is  of 
little  avail  to  him  in  his  new  calling  and 
which  leaves  the  country  appreciably 
poorer  because  of  its  loss. 

And  why  do  boys  leave  the  farm?  Not 
much,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  known  on 
the  subject.  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell 
University,  has  made  a  study  of  a  few 
hundred  cases  and  found  that  the  first 
reason  given  was  the  failure  to  make 
money  in  the  business  of  farming.  The 
next  was  the  drudgery,  long  hours  and 
exacting  duties.  It  is  true,  farmers  do 
not  become  extremely  wealthy  as  a  rule, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  no  other  occupa- 
tion can  show  6,000,000  families  in  as 
good  circumstances  as  can  farming.  And. 
moreover,  with  the  present  high  prices 
of  farm  produce,  the  outlook  is  better 
than  ever  before.  The  man  who  owns 
land  in  the  future  and  knows  how  to  use 
it  need  have  no  concern  about  the  bread 
and  butter  side  of  life. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  some 
well-meaning  people  in  an  attempt  to  get 
city  dwellers  to  move  out  to  the  country. 
This  may  indeed  be  a  good  thing;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  poor  exchange  for 
the  country  to  send  its  boys  to  town  in 
return  for  the  city-bred  youth,  for  the 
latter  do  not  make  as  good  farmers  for 
some  years,  even  when  so  disposed,  and 
the  disposition  is  likely  to  be  wanting. 
The  real  value  of  the  boy  on  the  farm 


has  not  been  appreciated  in  the  past, 
but  of  late  there  are  hopeful  signs  in 
such  movements  as  the  boys'  corn  clubs 
in  the  south  superintended  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  and  the  work  among  the  boys  by 
the  college  extension  departments  such 
as  that  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  Here 
the  boys  are  taught  how  to  grow  corn  or 
take  care  of  live  stock,  and  where  they 
are  successful  in  inducing  their  parents 
to  give  them  a  chance,  the  foundation  for 
successful  farming  is  laid. 

The  boy  is  not  very  likely  to  appreci- 
ate his  own  value,  and  is  easily  persuad- 
ed that  other  callings  are  more  desirable. 
Some  years  ago  an  Iowa  boy  was  offered 
$3  a  day  to  work  at  the  carpenter  trade. 
He  felt  that  the  price  was  far  beyond 
his  worth  on  the  farm,  and  against  his 
father's  advice  accepted  the  offer.  Twen- 
ey  years  later  he  is  still  earning  about 
the  same  sum  and  can  hardly  support  his 
family.  Another  boy,  the  son  of  a  farmer 
who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  best 
cattle  feeder  in  a  county  of  Iowa,  de- 
cided that  restaurant  keeping  was  a  more 
congenial  and  profitable  business.  Today 
he  is  worth  less  than  a  quarter  as  much 
as  his  associates  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood who,  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances, staid  on  the  farms. 

The  great  masses  of  the  city  laborers 
and  small  shop  keepers  are  poor;  the 
few  who  make  a  spectacular  advance  at- 
tract undue  attention;  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  probability  as  well 
as  the  possibility.  Farm  labor  is  becom- 
ing scarcer  each  year  and  the  young  man 
who  stays  in  the  country  is  destined  to 
earn  more  than  the  man  who  works  for 
others  in  the  city. 

There  are  other  sides  to  this  question. 
For  example,  the  boy  who  leaves  the 
farm  to  go  to  college  may  never  get  back 
to  the  farm,  but  he  has  an  outlook  and 
an  equipment,  if  his  college  course  has 
been  well  chosen,  that  will  make  him  of 
great  use  to  society.  This  boy  is  not  a 
deserter,  he  is  a  deserver.  But  again, 
agriculture  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  trans- 
formation: rural  life,  social,  religious 
and  economic,  is  being  made  over,  and 
the  man  who  appreciates  these  problems 
has  a  greater  opportunity  of  serving  hu- 
manity than  has  he  who  runs  away  from 
his  task  simply  because  he  thinks  some 
other  one  easier  or  more  attractive. — B. 
H_  Hibbard.  Ames,  O. 


ord.  Four  held  out  their  arms  two  hours, 
and  one  exceeded  three  hours.  In  the 
other  tests  the  results  were  likewise  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  flesh  abstain 
ers." 


Little  Boy's  Prayer. 

Dear  God,  I  need  you  awful  bad: 

I  don't  know  what  to  do: 
My  papa's  cross,  my  mama's  sick : 

I  hain't  no  fren'  but  you. 
Them  keerless  angels  went  and  brung, 

'Stid  of  the  boy  I  ast, 
A  weenchy,  teenchy  baby  girl — 

I  don't  see  how  they  dast! 

Say,  God,  I  wish  you'd  take  her  back- 
She's  just  as  good  as  new; 

Won't  no  one  know  she's  second-hand, 
But  'ceptin'  me  an'  you: 

An'  pick  a  boy,  dear  God,  yourself. 
The  nicest  in  your  fold; 

But  don't  choose  him  quite  so  young- 
I'd  like  him  five  years  old. 

— Lippincott's. 


Vegetarians  Had  Most  Endurance. 

Burton  J.  Hendrick,  in  an  article  in 
McClure's  Magazine  for  April  on  "Some 
Modern  Ideas  on  Food,"  describes  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Professor  fry- 
ing Fisher  of  Yale  to  test  the  relative  en- 
durance of  flesh  eaters  and  flesh  abstain- 
ers. 

"For  his  flesh  eaters  Professor  Fisher 
took  several  Yale  undergraduates  and  in- 
structors, and  for  his  flesh  abstainers  sev- 
eral doctors  and  nurses  of  Dr.  Kellogg's 
sanatorium  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The 
latter  institution,  as  is  well  known,  main- 
tains practically  a  vegetable,  fruit  and 
cereal  dietary.  All  of  the  subjects  se- 
lected by  Professor  Fisher,  excepting  one, 
had  abstained  from  flesh  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  four  to  twenty  years,  and  five 
had  never  tasted  it.  The  flesh  eaters  had 
for  years  lived  upon  a  high-protein  diet, 
nearly  all  eating  meat  Two  or  three  times 
a  day.  The  first  experiment  was  the  fa- 
miliar arm-holding  test.  Any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  hold  the  arms  extended 
for  any  length  of  time  knows  that  it  is 
a  severe  test  of  endurance.  In  this  trial 
the  flesh  abstainers  so  far  outdistanced 
the  flesh  eaters  that  the  proceedings  be- 
came almost  a  farce.  Only  two  of  fif- 
teen meat  eaters  held  out  their  arms  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whereas  22  of  the  32 
abstainers  easily  exceeded  that  limit.  Not 
a  single  flesh  eater  could  hold  out  his 
arms  for  half  an  hour,  whereas  fifteen 
of  their  rivals  easily  surpassed  that  rec- 


Just  One  Thing  After  Another. 


Chug-chug! 

Br-r-r!  br-r-r! 

Honk! -honk! 

Gilligillug-gilligillug! 

The  pedestrian  paused  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  busy  cross-streets  and  looked 
about. 

An  automobile  was  rushing  at  him  from 
one  direction,  a  motorcycle  from  another, 
an  auto-truck  was  coming  from  behind, 
and  a  taxicab  was  speedily  approaching. 

Zip-zip!  Zing-glug! 

He  looked  up  and  saw  directly  above 
him  a  runaway  airship  in  rapid  descent. 

There  was  but  one  chance.  He  was 
standing  upon  a  manhole  cover.  Quickly 
seizing  it,  he  lifted  the  lid  and  jumped 
into  the  hole — just  in  time  to  be  run  over 
by  a  subway  train. — Lippincott's. 


Air  in  Bedrooms. 


Washing  Wool. 

You   can   wash   knitted   shawls,  baby 
afghan,  sweaters,  sacks,  etc..  so  that  they 
will  be  as  soft  as  when  new  and  without 
losing    their    shape    by    following  this 
method:    Cut  up  a  five-cent  cake  of  white 
soap  into  three  pints  of  water,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  borax  and  let 
this  boil  until  all  the  soap  is  dissolved; 
this  will  form  a  jelly.    With  this  soap 
jelly  and  warm,  not  hot,  water,  make  a 
suds,  in  which  you  wash  your  woolen 
articles.    Let  them  lie  in  the  water  for 
perhaps  15  minutes,  then  squeeze,  but  do 
not  rub  them.    Press  out  all  the  water 
and  wash  through  another  suds,  and  if 
necessary     through     a     third.  Rinse 
thoroughly  and  be  sure  that  suds  and 
rinse  water  are  all  of  about  the  same 
temperature.    Now  put  each  large  article, 
or  several  small  ones,  into  a  pillow  case 
and  hang  out  in  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry. 
Shake  them  up  every  little  while  and 
bring  indoors  at  night.    It  may  take  sev- 
eral days  to  dry  the  things,  but  they  will 
come  out  as  soft,  puffy  and  shapely  as 
when  new,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
dried  without  the  bag.    It  is  the  weight 
of  the  water  dragging  the  garment  down, 
that  pulls  it  out  of  shape  and  mats  the 
wool  fibres  together.    Better  than  a  pil 
low  case  for  drying  such  things  is  a  bag 
of  mosquito  netting.    And  this  is  also  ex- 
cellent for  the  weekly  wash  of  handker- 
chiefs, collars,  belts,  etc.    It  saves  time 
to  put  all  these  little  things  into  the  bag. 
then  hang  it  out  of  doors.    The  things 
will  dry  more  slowly,  but  that  does  not 
matter.    You  can  shake  up  the  contents 
of  the  bag  every  time  you  pass  it  to  help 
along  the  drying  process. 


It  has  been  proved,  by  experiment,  that 
a  layer  of  air  lies  against  the  walls, 
which  is  subject  to  very  little  movement, 
even  when  there  is  a  circulation  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  a  bed  should  not  be  placed 
close  to  the  wall.  If  kept  there  during 
the  day  time,  it  should  be  moved  at  least 
several  inches  out  into  the  room  at  night. 
Alcoves  and  curtains  should  be  avoided. 


Associate 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today.  We  have  secured 
positions  for  several  of  our  wireless 
students  within  the  past  few  weeks  and 
have  main-  others  from  most  every 
other  institution  that  has  attempted  to 
teach  this  science  on  this  Coast.  The 
demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the  supply. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Call 
or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Food  for  Thought. 

Keep  your  mind  on  the  great  and  splen- 
did things  you  would  like  to  do.  and  then, 
as  the  days  go  gliding  by,  you  will  find 
yourself  unconsciously  seizing  upon  the 
opportunities  that  are  required  for  the 
fulfillment  of  your  desire,  just  as  the 
coral  insect  takes  from  the  running  tide 
the  elements  that  it  needs.  Picture  in 
your  mind  the  able,  earnest,  useful  per- 
son you  desire  to  be,  and  the  thought  you 
hold  is  hourly  transforming  you  into  that 
particular  individual. 

Thought  is  supreme,  and  to  think  is 
often  better  than  to  do. 

Preserve  a  right  mental  attitude — the 
attitude  of  courage,  frankness  and  good 
cheer. 

To  think  rightly  is  to  create. 


Httcky  Fly  Paper  is  a  very  slow  processs  for 
getting  rid  of  Hies,  but  with 

Eureka  Insect  Exterminator 


you  can  kill  every 
one  in  the  house  in 
a  few  minutes. 

It  also  kills  Fleas, 
Moths.  Hed  Hugs, 
A n ts, and  all  k lnds 
of  plant  lice.  You 
can't  afford  to  do 
without  it.  It'ssold 
by  all  Druggists 
and  (Jroeers.  Ham- 
pie  can  10  cents. 


JOSEPH  FUSCH, 

g2  SHIPLEY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty. 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  Statp. 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  C&.I. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  1,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

This  market  drags  along,  being  much 
weaker  than  last  reported,  and  with  very 
IY\v  sales  of  the  old  crop.  The  new  erop 
looks  very  strong,  and  consumers  are  not 
buying  much  until  more  is  found  out  in 
regard  to  the  new  erop. 

California  Cluh   $1.60  @1.65 

Sonora    1.75  1.85 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Cluh    1.65     @  1.72 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  (8)1.70 

Russian  lied    1.55  @1.60 

BARLEY. 

This  market  is  not  as  strong  as  last  re- 
ported. Thousands  of  aeres  of  barley 
planted  for  hay  will  not  he  cut  as  such,  but 
will  be  allowed  to  mature  and  be  cut  for 
grain.  This  will  no  doubt  influence  the 
market  somewhat,  but  to  what  extent  can- 
not be  foretold  as  yet. 

Brewing   $1.20  ©1.25 

tJood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.15  @1.20 

Common  Feed    1.10  @1.15 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

This  market  lags  along,  being  weak  at 
the  present  price. 

Red.  feed    1.40  @1.50 

Gray    1.60  @1.67V6 

White    1.55  ©1.60 

CORN. 

Corn  is  slightly  lower,  especially  in  all 
the  Eastern  corns,  which  have  been  com- 
ing in   rather   freely   of   late.     The  Cali- 
fornia products  show  no  change. 
Manchurian  Small  Yellow .. $1.60  @1.65 
California  Large  White  ....  1.75  ©1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70  ©1.80 

Eastern  White   1.75  ©1.80 

Egyptian — White    1.55  ©1.60 

Brown    1.15  ©1.55 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  com- 
modity, there  being  neither  buyers  nor 
sellers,  so  that  it  can  be  called  practically 
nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.75  ©1.85 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  still  strong,  especially  in 
the  colored  varieties.  The  demand  both  for 
shipping  and  local  consumption  is  large 
and  difficulty  is  shown  in  filling  orders. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.50  ©7.00 

Blaekeyes    5.60  ©5.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  ©4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  ©3.50 

Horse   Beans    2.25  ©2.75 

Small  Whites    4.25  ©4.50 

Large  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Li  mas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    6.25  ©6.50 

Red    6.75  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.50  ©5.75 

SEEDS. 

Prices  remain  the  same  as  last  reported, 
as  the  planting  season  is  over  and  there  Is 
very  little  doing  in  this  market. 

Alfalfa    18     @20  c 

•  looincorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  V4c 

Canary    3  Vi>c 

Flaxseed    5     ©  5%c 

Hemp    3V4©  4  c 

Millett    2%c 

Timothy    6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5&c 

FLOUR. 

This  commodity  has  dropped  in  sympa- 
thy with  wheat  some  20  cents.  Flourmen 
are  trying  to  buoy  up  these  prices,  how- 
ever, with  no  effect  so  far. 

Cal.  Kamilv  Extras   $6.00  ©6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  ©6.20 

Superfine    5.00  ©5.20 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00  ©5.50 
HAY. 

Hay  shipments  have  been  very  light  the 
past  few  weeks,  but  the  last  day  or  so  has 
shown  a  slight  improvement.  This  is  due 
to  many  of  the  consumers  tiguring  too 
closely  in  regard  to  their  hay  and  were 
Cleaned  out  before  they  expected.  Pro- 
ducers claim  that  even  with  the  immense 
carry-over  stock  this  season's  crop  will  be 
so  moderate  as  to  make  the  total  quantity 
none  too  great  for  all  natural  demands. 
The  consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  the  crop  is  so  large  that  the  range  of 
prices  will  be  lessened.  At  the  present 
time  it  looks  as  though  the  summer  mar- 
ket in  hay  will  hi'  rather  dull,  as  the  con- 
sumers think  that  they  can  get  much 
lower  prices  by  waiting. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $  1 6.50©  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    1 1.00®  13.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.50(5)14.50 

Tame  Oat    13.00©14.00 

Barley    10.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    8.50©12.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

Volunteer  Wild  Oat   8.00@12.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
This  market  is  quiet,  due  to  the  incom- 
ing   hay  and    masses.     Bran,   shorts  and 
middlings   have   undergone  a  very  slight 
change  since  last  reported. 

Alfalfa   Meal,   ton  $17.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00025.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50© 27.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@S9.OO 

Middlings    30.00631. SA 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled   Barley    23.00@2t.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00©31.0O 

Shorts    25.00tf,  20.50 

VEGETABLES. 

The  hot  weather  has  been  bad  on  all 
Vegetables,  especially  string  beans,  green 
peas  and  asparagus.  Large  quantities  of 
asparagus  were  so  withered  that  it  had 
(JO  be  dumped  into  the  bay.  Red  onions  are 
linn  witlt  good  supplies  coming  in.  The 
demand  for  rhubarb  Is  weak.  Green  corn 
is  lower,  due  to  the  poor  qualtiy  of  stuff 
coming  in.  Brentwood  corn  brought  25 
cents  a  dozen  and  that  from  Winters 
brought  16  cents  a  dozen. 
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Onions — Silver  Skins 

New  Red   

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  sack   1.00©  1.35 

Celery    L00®  1.50 

Turnips,  per  sack. 
Tomatoes,  per  box 
Rhubarb,  per  box. 

Asparagus,  per  box   $  1.00®  1 

Kgg  Plant  

Cucumbers,  per  box  

Green  Onions,  per  box.... 
Summer  Squash,  per  box. 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

POULTRY. 
Large    quantities   of  Ea 
coming  Into  the  market. 

come  In  in  fairly  good  supplies,  but  the 
market  is  weak  except  in  large  young 
chickens. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00 @  6.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    7.00® 

Hens,  extra 
Hens,  large 
Small  Hens 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00®  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown 

Pigeons   

Squabs   

Geese,  per  pair   

BUTTER. 

The  high  prices  of  the  last  few  days  has 
checked  the  demands  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  market  is  not  as  firm  as  it  has 
been.  The  following  prices  are  being 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  27V£c 

Firsts    26^e 

Seconds    26  c 

EGGS. 

The  summer  demand  in  eggs  Is  looked 
for  shortly,  so  that  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  prices  can  be  expected.  Large 
quantities  of  eggs  are  still  going  Into 
cold  storage  through  the  hands  of  the 
speculators. 

California  ( ex tras ) .  per  doz .  .  .  26  c 

Firsts    24  c 

Seconds    21V£c 

Thirds    21  c 

CHEESE. 

The  arrivals  of  cheese   has  been  heavy 
in  the  last  week,  so  that  large  quantities 
are  being  put  into  cold  storage. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb. 

Firsts   

New  Young  Americas,  fancy.. 

Oregon  Flats   

Oregon  Young  Americas  

Storage,  Oregon  Flats  

POTATOES. 

Large  Quantities  of  new  potatoes  are 
coming  in  and  they  are  of  fine  quality, 
which  is  rewarded  by  an  excellent  de- 
mand. The  old  potatoes  are  being  over- 
look, d. 

River  Whites  

Salinas  Burbanks   $ 

Oregon  Burbanks   

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl  

New  Potatoes,  ctl  

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fresh  fruits  show  the  effect  of  the 
hot  weather,  and  very  little  stuff  coming 
in  reaches  top  quotations.  There  is  an 
excellent  demand,  however,  for  good  fruit 
and  it  brings  good  prices.  The  early  ap- 
ples and  peaches  are  more  matured  and 
of  finer  flavor  than  last  reported  and  as  a 
result  are  bringing  better  prices.  The  ber- 
ries anil  cherries  were  hit  hardest  by  the 
hot  weather,  large  quantities  going  to  the 
canneries  at  a  low  figure.  Some  lots  of 
white  cherries  only  brought  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Currants,  per  drawer   loifi  60c 

Strawberries   —  Longworths. 

per  chest   $  3.00®  6.00 

Blackberries,  per  crate   1.00©  1.85 

Raspberries,  large  chest   14.00@T5.00 

Loganberries,  chest   4.00©  5.00 

Gooseberries,  per  lb   8© 

Peaches,  per  box   60e@ 

Cherry  Plums,  per  box   60© 

Apricots,  per  box   1.00@ 

Cherries — Roval  Anne,  box...  50© 

Extra  Black    60© 

Bulk — Black    1$ 

Bulk — White    2@ 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Citrus  fruits  still  continue  in  excellent 
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demand  and  no  change 
ported  since  our  last. 
Oranges — 

Tangerines   

Navels,  fancy   

Choice   

Common   

Choice  Lemons   


DRIED  FRUITS. 

All  dried  fruits  are  in  strong  demand 
and  are  being  rapidly  sold  out.  Prunes 
have  advanced  under  scarcity  over  the 
country,  and  speculators  arc  buying  large 
quantities,  expecting  a  rise  in  the  market. 
The  apples  and  1910  apricots  are  being 
quoted  higher  in  some  localities.  Raisins 
are  quiet  and  the  tig  market  is  almost  sold 
out. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6     ©  8  c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white   4     @5  c 

Apricots    9     ©10  c 

Peaches    4  Vt  ®  6  c 

Prune.   I -size  basis   3  V£  @  4  Vic 

Pears    5    ®  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2   ,®  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2  %«i   I  C 

Seedless  Sultanas    2     @  2  Vic 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

This   market   is  very  quiet,  due  to  the 
best  of  last  year's  crop  being  sold  out,  and 
everyone  Is  waiting  the  new  crop. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    14VSC 

IXL    13V4@14  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ®13V4c 

Drakes   .-   10V4@H  c 

Languedoc    9V4@10lAc 

Walnuts     Softshell.  No.  1   13  @13V£c 

Softshell.  No.  2   8V&®  9  c 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 
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HONEY. 

Honey  Is  likewise  sold  out  and  nothing 
left  but  hold-over  stuff,  which  is  to  be  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  effect  sales. 

Comb    10     ©15  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7V4c 

Extracted.  Amber   5V4©  6  e 

Old  Extracted    4     ©  4  He 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27V4@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  very  quiet  and  smaller 
prices  are  being  offered  by  some  of  the 
large  hop  commission  men  than  those 
quoted  below. 

1909  crop   15     @20  c 

1910  contracts    15    ©17  e 

WOOL. 

The  deadlock  still  continues  In  this  mar- 
ket. The  buyers  refuse  to  consider  the 
prices  offered  by  the  Boston  contingent. 

Southern    12    ©15  c 

Middle  Counties    16    ©17  c 

Northern    17    ©19  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

The  demand  is  weak  in  all  grades,  due 
to  the  hot  weather  of  the  last  few  days, 
but  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  prices 
in  the  prime  stuff.  Poorer  quality  cattle, 
however,  have  been  slightly  shaved  under 
market  prices.  Tin-  hog  market  is  weak, 
while  the  sheep  market  is  fairly  firm. 
Spring  lambs  from  California  have  been 
selling  in  the  Chicago  market  for  $9  a 
hundred. 

Carcass  prices: 
Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8     ©  8%c 

Cows    7     ©8  c 

Heifers    8  tec 

Veal    9  ©lOVfcc 

Mutton:  Wethers    9  U     ©10  c 

Ewes    9     @  9V4c 

Lambs    10%@11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13V4c 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   5    @  5 Vic 

No.  2    4  94©  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4     ©  4V4c 

No.  2    3%@  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V4@  2V4c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5V4@  5V4c 

Heavy    4     @  4%c 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5  V4  @  5»4c 

Large  prime  wethers   5    ©  5  Vic 

Ewes    6    @  6%c 

SHEEP  WOOL. 

Small  prime  wethers   6Vi@  6S4C 

Large  prime  wethers   6     @  -6 Vic 

Ewes    5     @  5V4c 

Lambs,  spring    6    ®  6V4c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed.  100  to  150  lbs.     9     @  9 '4  c 

150  to  250  lbs   9     ®  9V&C 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...   12     ©13  c 
Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs.   11     ©12  c 
Light  steers,  under  1 8  lbs..  9V4@10V4c 
lleavv  Cows,  ov.r  50  lbs....     9Vi<f,  10y.c 

Light  Cows.  30  to  50  lbs   »V4f  tOftC 

Kip    12  He 

Veal    15     Hi  16  e 

Calf    16     ©17  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    19Vfe@20%c 

Dry  Bulls    I5tt016fec 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15   18    ©19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20     ®22  c 

Dry  Calf.  7  down   23  1«  Hi  2 1  Vie 

Fail  Lambs    50     @75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35@  1.75 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  .     1.10®  1.25 

Short  Wool.  3  to  6  mos   80c©  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20©  35c 

HORSES 

The  demand  for  horses  is  not  as  strong 
as  it  was  some  weeks  ago.  due  to  the 
farmers  and  construction  camps  having 
filled  their  orders.  The  demand  for  draft 
horses  is  still  good,  however,  and  many 
local  draymen  are  scouring  the  country 
after  available  stock. 

Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lbs.  up..   300 ©350 

Light   Drafters,   1500  to  1650   :'.00«(325 

Chunks.  1350  to  1500  lbs   250(f,  300 

Wagon  Horses.  1250  to  1350  lbs..  200@250 
Delivery  Horses.  1050  to  1250....  200(9250 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   I25ffil75 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100©150 

MULES. 

demands  made  by  the  Fiji  sugar  planters 
demands  made  by  the  Tiji  sugar  planters 
for  Pacific  coast  animals.  In  fact,  we  can- 
not suppl>  the  demand,  so  Texas  and  some 
of  the  Southern  States  will  have  to  supply 

the  deficiency. 

1200    lbs  $250@300 

1100    lbs   200@250 

1000    lbs   175@200 

900    lbs   125®  150 


Srjecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angehs.  Cal..  Mav  3  1. — The  navel 
season  of  California  is  now  drawing  to  a 
very  successful  close,  not  meaning  that  the 
season  as  a  whole  was  espeeiallv  good,  hut 
that  the  wind-up  certainly  was' so.  Navel 
oranges  have  been  selling  this  past  week 
in  the  auctions  and  interior  markets  at 
the  highest  prices  for  two  vears.  and  the 
growers  who  had  fruit  to  market  at  any 
time  since  the  middle  of  April  received 
prices  that  would  largely  tend  to  offset  the 
low  sales  of  the  earlier  season. 

By  the  time  this  is  in  print  the  orange 
shipments  from  California  will  have 
amounted  to  over  20.1100  ears,  and  at  least 
IS. 000  cars  of  this  were  of  neve]  oranges 
This  will  equal  Hie  normal  crop  of  former 
years,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  freezes 
of  December  and  January  the  total  would 
probably  have  been  at  least  one-sixth 
larger. 

Speculation  as  to  the  amount  of  fruit 
now  left  in  California  is  now  in  order.  A 
railroad  man  who  tells  your  correspondent 
that  he  at  all  times  tries  to  keep  posted  on 
the  amount  left  here,  says  that  he  Is  sure 
there  are  not  very  far  from  6000  cars  or 
oranges  and  lemons  now  left  to  go  for- 
ward, of  Which  about  2000  cars  will  be 
lemons  and  4000  cars  oranges,  the  Valencia 
running  to  over  3000  cars.  This  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  guess  and  is  in  line  with 
the  writer's  views. 

To  date  we  have  shipped  a  few  over 
2600  cars  of  lemons,  while  last  year  to  this 
time  there  had  been  sent  out  3300  cars  of 
lemons,  showing  us  to  he  700  ears  behind 
the  output  for  last  year.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  lemond  nu  ns  club  at  Los 
Angeles  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
1000  lass  cars  of  lemons  in  store  in  Cali- 
fornia than  there  were  at  the  correspond- 
ing time  last  year,  and  so  it  would  seem 
that  altogether  we  were  behind  the  output 
of  last  year  fully  1,00  ears,  and  even  if  the 
summer  pick  were  as  heavy  as  last  year 
which  does  not  now  seem  to  be  the  ease, 
the  total  crop  of  lemons  for  the  vear  would 
be  but  4300  cars,  as  against  fi'ooo  during 
the  season  of  1908-9. 

Valencia  oranges  are  going  slowly  anil 
the  demand  is  not  what  was  expected. 
There  have  been  some  sales  for  future  de- 
livery at  $3  cash  a  box  for  fancy  orchard 
run  Fullertun  fruit  and  the  f.  o.  b„  usual 
terms  shippers,  say  that  they  are  getting  a 
few  orders  for  the  immediate  shipment  of 
Tulare  county-  valeneias  at  $3  a  box  for 
fancy. 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  send 
out  the  following  crop  report  for  the  past 
week: 

Cherries  (32  cars) — Early  sections  are 
now  nearly  done  shipping  this  variety  and 
the  heavy  shipments  are  coming  from  San 
Jose. 

Apricots  (5*i  cars) — There  Is  a  fair 
movement  of  fruit  of  this  variety  now 
going  forward  from  Winters  and  Vacaville 
and  shipments  may  he  expected  to  increase 
daily. 

Peaches  (l'(  cars) — Alexander  peaches 
have  been  going  forward  in  a  limited  wav 
during  the  past  week.  Shipment  will  in- 
crease from  this  time  on,  but  the  amount 
will  not  be  heavy,  as  this  variety  is  not 
produced  in  the  quantity  of  former  years. 

Plum  shipments  have  not  reached  a' suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  worthy  of  quotation 
The  first  varieties,  such  as  Cherry.  First 
and  Civilian  plums,  have  been  coming  in  In 
a  vers  limited  way.  but  will  be  in  more 
liberal  receipts  this  coming  week,  and 
after  that  time  will  be  moving  in  large 
quantities. 

Bartlett  pears  continue  to  develop  well. 
Previous  predictions  as  to  quality  and  per- 
centage of  crop  are  confirmed  by  present 
appearances. 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  Is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  heint 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  In- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

702  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

I'lione  DoiikIun  218& 
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USE  A 


Schmeiser  Portable 
Automatic  Derrick 


and  avoid  hiring  extra  help  for  pitching  your 
hay  and  straw.  It  does  away  with  all  that 
hard  work  in  the  hay-field. 

Buck  your  hay  to  the  DERRICK  in  the  field. 
Stack  it  there  and  later  use  the  DERRICK  to 
fork  the  hay  from  the  stack  to  the  wagon  for 
hauling  to  the  barn. 

THAT  IS  THE  WAY 

to  handle  hay  cheaply  and  easily. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


We  publish  in  our  Agricultural  En- 
gineer Department  this  week  an  article 
by  T.  H.  Means  on  the  ridding  of  mosqui- 
toes on  the  farm.  This  is  a  very  timely 
and  valuable  article.  We  have  also  the 
promise  of  other  papers  by  the  same  au- 
thor on  the  duty  and  cost  of  water  for 
irrigation,  which  we  know  our  readers 
will  be  profited  by  reading.  Mr.  Means 
recently  resigned  his  position  as  irriga- 
tion engineer  with  the  Government  to 
form  a  partnership  with  L.  W.  Symmes  as 
agricultural  engineers  and  is  well  quali- 
fied to  write  the  series  of  articles  indi- 
cated. 


The  professional  directory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  is  reinforced  this  week 
with  the  cards  of  W.  A.  Cattell,  W.  H. 
Hoard  and  J.  G.  Hopper.  Mr.  Cattell  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  capable  con- 
sulting engineers  of  the  country;  Mr. 
Hopper  is,  as  well,  a  talented  civil  en- 
gineer, formerly  surveyor  of  Tuolumne 
county,  Cal.  Mr.  Hoard  is  an  expert  in 
horseflesh,  and  a  buyer  and  seller  of  the 
best  bred  stock  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. Note  also  the  change  in  the  card  of 
Means  &  Symmes. 


The  Robinson  Chemical  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  advertising  the  Palo  Alto 
Paste  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  This 
company  is  a  manufacturer  of  varied  pro- 
ducts for  the  farmer  and  horticulturist, 
and  has  for  years  maintained  a  strong  and 
expanding  trade  with  this  class.  The 
paste  they  are  manfacluring  is  so  cheap 
and  so  excellent  as  to  really  make  it 
available  for  every  farmer  and  house 
owner. 


The  Franks  Reclamation  Dredgers,  ad- 
vertised in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  are 
available  for  service  at  points  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  The 
system  of  swamp  land  reclamation  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Franks  Company,  can  be 
used  by  the  hundreds  of  farmers  in  these 
localities  at  reasonable  rates.  Those  in- 
terested should  consult  the  advertise- 
ment. 


A.  R.  Eaton  &  Co..  405  Fourth  street, 
Oakland,  are  advertising  the  Monitor 
Way  gas  engine  and  pump  combination. 
The  advertisement  shows  a  cheap  power 
proposition,  that  will  expedite  and  gov- 
ern the  water  suply,  as  well  as  churn  or 
small  dairy  power.  It  will  pay  our  read- 
ers to  inspect  the  detail  of  the  Monitor 
Way. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES. 
This  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  now  pushing  the  work  of  get- 
ting out  another  edition  as  fast  as  practic- 
able. Since  we  commenced  printing  the 
book  in  serial  form  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  the  demand  has  used  up  the  extra 
copies  of  the  paper  as  printed,  and  in 
answer  to  numerous  enquiries  as  to  when 


the  book  will  be  issued,  we  believe  we  can 
promise  the  delivery  by  August  1st.  The 
book  will  contain  about  300  pages,  will 
be  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be 
sent,  postpaid,  for  $2  per  copy. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  -scockholde'S  of  the  GRANGERS' 
KUMINKKS  ASSOCIATION  (a  corporation  for 
the  election  of  Officers  to  serve  fo-  the  ensuing 
year  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
may  come  before  it,  will  he  held  at  its  principal 
place  of  business  at  the  Merchants  Exchange 
Bulldli  g,  .No  431  California  St.,  San  Krai  Cisco, 
state  of  California,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Tues- 
day, June  14,  1910. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 
K.  11.  CH1LDS,  Becretarj  . 

Second -Hand  Pump 

Twin  cylinder  —  l-inch  bore  — 6-inch  stroke  — 
3-lnch  pipes— heavy  working  pressure.  Motor  or 
gasoline  driven.  Absolutely  Al  condition— used 
3  months.   Cost  S250 ;  will  sell  for  S125. 

E.  MARTENS, 
80  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 
Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BANK  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROGERS  GENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron — 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  iiself,  in  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


5Jee  Irrigating  V^ve 

Simple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  it  1<  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-Inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


WINE  TANK.       144-454  Berry  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  Is  important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Braze  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  Hrass,  Aluminum  and  liron/.e  Castings, 
Cylinders,  Exhausts,  (las  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  is  sure  and  saves  you  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.  Have  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,        121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Cu&rantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DON'T  BUY  TWO  ENGINES 

to  get  one  you  can  use,  take  time  to  Investigate 

Ttoijmmt  Air  Cooled 

the  only  one  that  can  be  used  anywhere  for  any 
work  without  the  nuisance  of  water.    No  tanks 
—nothing  to  freeze. 
Write  us  for  Catalog  P.K. 

HENSHAW,  BULKLEY  &  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Guaranteed 


for  all  work 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  to  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


j  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Francisco  and  Log  Angeles 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

LargeBt  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  660  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  in  I  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  In  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.   Address  Department  K. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Ki  kai.  Pkkss. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


Mil 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

W  ATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYAMDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
s\\   FRANCISCO,  CAL.  31S  Market  St..  Mm  Irniicisco,  Cal. 

I'(IKTI.AM),  ORE.  210  Well*  Fnrco  U.lu ..  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  Bdg.,  Los  Angele».  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRITT   AX D    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WHITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  RERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SVN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


(jf  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  Stock. 


<J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Thinning  of  Table  Grapes. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioi.etti  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  thinning  of  table  grapes  has  been  an  es- 
tablished practice  in  some  California!)  vineyards 
for  many  years:  in  many,  it  has  been  tested  dur- 


Fig.  I.    Bunch  of  Tokay  at  Best  Stage  for  Thinning. 

ing  the  last  few  years,  and  in  all  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  with  profitable  re- 
sults. 

Its  object  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  thinning 
of  most  other  fruits,  which  is  the  improvement  of 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  which  is  left. 
The  profit  of  an  orchard,  or  of  a  vineyard,  de- 
pends, not  on  the  number  of  tons  produced,  but 
on  the  number  of  tons  marketed  at  paying  prices. 
Some  noteworthy  results  have  been  obtained  in 
this  respect  by  grape-thinning. 

In  one  vineyard  of  Tokay,  where  fruit  fit  for 
shipping  was  formerly  produced  about  one  year 
in  three,  good  fruit  is  now  obtained  every  year. 
In  another,  the  general  quality  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  ripening  advanced  about  a 
week.  In  several  vineyards  the  Black  Morocco, 
which  formerly  grew  nothing  but  half  colored, 
unshipable  grapes,  now  gives  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  shipping  grapes  in  the  State.  These  re- 
sults are  due  to  nothing  but  judicious  thinning. 
In  one  case  a  test  was  made  by  thinning  four  acres 
of  a  20  acre  Tokay  vineyard.  On  the  thinned 
portion,  practically  every  bunch  was  perfect,  and 
could  be  picked  directly  from  the  vine  into  the 
shipping  basket.  On  the  remaining  16  acres,  the 
fruit  was  so  imperfect  that  not  a  bunch  was 
picked.  The  cost  of  selection  and  trimming  would 
have  taken  all  the  profit,  and  the  most  careful 
work -would  have  succeeded  only  in  producing  a 
second  rate  fruit. 

The  last  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many,  per- 


haps, in  most  cases,  very  profitable  improvement 
can  be  obtained  by  judicious  thinning  at  the 
proper  time  of  Tokay,  Black  Morocco,  and  of  all 
varieties  which  have  a  tendency  to  form  too  com- 
pact bunches. 

The  results  of  thinning  Tokays  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Larger  and  more  uniform  berries. 
Better,  more  uniform  and  earlier  coloring. 
Less  compact  bunches,  more  suitable  for  pack- 
ing. 

Firmer  texture  and  better  keeping  qualities. 
Less  sunburn  and  no  soft,  flabby  berries. 
Less  injury  from  mold  and  rain. 
Less  need  of  selecting,  cleaning  and  trimming 


Fig.  2.    Bunch  of  Tokay  after  Thinning — Over  Half  of 
Berries  Removed. 

of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  less  injury  to  good  berries 
from  these  operations. 

Little,  or  no  decrease  of  total  crop  and  consid- 
erable increase  of  amount  of  crop  shipped. 

In  short,  general  improvement  of  appearance, 
quality,  and  transportability. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  operation  as  practised  in 
California  has  been  estimated  by  various  growers, 
who  have  tested  it  at  from  $2.50  to  $15  per  acre. 
The  net  cost  is  usually  less  than  nothing,  for  in 
many  cases  the  labor  saved  in  trimming  and  clean- 
ing the  ripe  fruit  is  more  than  that  needed  for 
thinning  the  fruit  when  green.  The  improvement 
in  quality  is  thus  clear  gain. 

The  work  of  thinning,  moreover,  is  done  in 
June  and  .July  at  a  time  when  Labor  is  less  scarce 
than  during  the  vintage  and  it  extends  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  the  picking. 

The  details  of  the  methods  used  differ  with  dif- 
ferent growers,  but  the  underlying  principles  arc; 
the  same.  If  the  object  were  to  produce  the  finest 
bunches  possible  irrespective  of  cost  the  method 
used  in  English  hot  houses  and  the  trellises  of 


Fontainebleau  would  have  to  be  adopted.  This 
consists  in  first  cutting  out  all  small,  misshapen, 
or  otherwise  imperfect  berries  one  by  one.  Sec- 
ond, removing  the  tips  of  the  bunches  and  of  its 
main  long  branches  and,  finally,  the  removal  of 
half  of  the  remaining  berries.  This  method  is 
long  and  expensive  and  has  been  much  simplified 
and  cheapened  for  Californian  conditions. 

The  Californian  method  is  to  remove  not  in- 
dividual berries,  but  groups  of  berries,  or  branch- 
lets  of  the  main  bunch.  A  bunch  of  grapes  is  at- 
tached to  the  cane  by  the  peduncle,  or  stalk  and 
the  "rachis"  or  prolongation  of  this  stalk  ex- 
tends to  the  tip  of  the  bunch.  From  this  "rachis" 
grow  horizontal  branchlets  of  various  sizes  and 
lengths.  These  branchlets  are  longer  near  the 
top  and  shorter  near  the  bottom.  Each  branch- 
let  bears  a  number  of  "pedicels,"  or  stalklets  to 
which  are  attached  the  berries.  When  the  branch- 
lets  are  long  they  produce  wings,  or  shoulders; 
when  short  their  berries  intermingle  and  form  the 
main  part  of  the  bunch.  Where  the  branchlets 
and  pedicels  are  short  and  numerous,  the  hunch 
is  compact.  When  they  are  long  and  scarce,  the 
bunch  is  loose. 

Thinning,  as  practised  in  California,  consists  in 
removing  more  or  less  of  these  branchlets  before 


Fig.  3.  Black  Morocco  Showing  Effect  of  Thinning — 
Every  Berry  Spherical  —  None  Angular  and  Partially 
Colored  —  Might  Have  Been  Thinned  a  Little  More. 

the  berries  have  developed.  The  result  is  that 
the  bunch  is  made  loose,  the  berries  are  equally 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  each  berry  can  develop 
perfectly  without  interference  from  its  neighbors 
and  is  fully  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  sap. 

The  number  of  branchlets  to  remove  will  be 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  on  each 
bunch,  according  to  the  degree  of  compactness 
which  is  usual  with  the  variety  and  the  vineyard 
treated. 

The  choice  of  which  branchlets  to  remove  is  not 
(Continued  on  Page  463.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  June  7,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

39.86 

45.32 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

17.20 

21.71 

104 

52 

Sacramento 

.00 

12.17 

20.01 

100 

48 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

19.50 

22.17 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.50 

12.99 

90 

42 

Fresno   

.00 

10.99 

9.06 

110 

52 

Independence... 

.00 

5.08 

9.52 

102 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20.85 

20.49 

80 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

12.6^ 

15.57 

82 

52 

San  Diego  

.00 

9.78 

10.01 

70 

56 

The  Week. 


The  first  week  of  June  finds  the  grain  harvest 
beginning  actively  in  the  central  districts  of  the 
interior  valley  and  something  unusually  satisfac- 
tory is  indicated  for  the  barley  crop  iu  the  Stock- 
ton region — the  cutting  beginning  naturally  on  the 
plains  with  the  island  fields  ripening  later.  Bar- 
ley is  likely  to  be  good  property  even  if  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  of  it  and  growers  are  con- 
fident in  expectation  of  good  prices.  Fruit  ship- 
ping is  also  approaching  high  figures  as  apricots, 
peaches,  and  plums  are  ;ill  now  entering  the  race 
for  the  Eastern  Stales  where  the  frosts  made  free 
opening  for  them  by  its  local  injuries.  Just  how 
large  the  opening  may  be  cannot  be  definitely  said 
for  the  frost  reports,  which  were  given  in  our  is- 
sue of  April  30,  rather  exaggerated  the  destruc- 
tion and  the  Mississippi  valley  will  not  be  as  bare 
as  predicted.  And  yet  when  the  State  of  [owa 
officially  declares  through  its  horticultural  officer 
that  crops  of  fruit  will  be  of  such  percentages  of 
the  normal  as  these:  less  than  1%  of  the  peach, 
pear  and  plum  crops,  and  practically  no  yield  of 
currants  and  gooseberries:  cherries,  4%:  apples. 
3%;  American  plums.  3%:  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries, about  30%— it  is  clear  that  the  East  will 
need  all  that  California  can  spare  in  all  the  forms 
which  fruit  assumes  lor  human  diet.  The  south- 
ern Gulf  States  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  fill  tie- 
vacancy  at  the  north,  but  tin-  Southern  States 
have  a  very  short  season  and  a  short  list  of  fruits. 
California  with  her  middle  season  and  late  fruits 
must  carry  the  weight  of  the  supply.  Undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  question  is  whether  we 
shall  find  labor  enough  to  handle  all  that  there 
will  be  available  for  fresh  shipping  and  for  vari- 
ous forms  of  preservation. 

Undoubtedly  much  will  lie  accomplished  through 
the  employment  of  townspeople  who  are  willing 
to  go  into  the  fruit  districts  for  a  few  weeks 
money-winning  and  a  change  of  scene.  The  com- 
bination works  better  than  it  did  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  where  the  town  laborers  were  credited 
with  spoiling  more  than  they  saved  and  with  more 
raising  more  than  lowering  fruit.  But  that  was  at 
the  beginning  and  the  trouble  was  perhaps  due 
quite  as  much  to  the  inexperience  of  the  growers 
in  handling  volatile  labor  as  to  its  own  disposition 
to  explode.  However,  it  is  quite  different  now  and 
the  labor  of  children  and  women  in  fruit  handling 


is  no  longer  scouted,  but  is  welcomed  and  sought 
for.  For  example  the  various  locals  of  the  Santa 
(  lara  <  'ounty  Farmers'  Union  have  started  a  move- 
ment to  have  the  vacation  dates  in  all  the  Cali- 
fornia schools  delayed  one  month  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  work  in  the  prune  orchards,  displac- 
ing the  Japanese  in  gathering  the  fruit  and  giving 
aid  to  many  needy  families  in  the  large  cities. 
There  is  a  movement  to  have  this  done  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  advantages  of  the  bay  fruit  districts. 
The  late  opening  of  the  schools  has  been  arranged 
for  several  years  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  in- 
terior fruit  regions  and  it  works  well.  The  San 
Francisco  young  people  may  need  a  little  more 
taming  because  the  situation  will  be  so  new  to 
them  and  it  is  hard  to  be  sedate  and  business  like 
when  you  come  into  a  very  strange  and  lively  situ- 
ation— but  they  will  sober  down  all  right  when 
the  big.  shining  dollar  gets  its  light  into  their 
brain-caps.  The  dollar  will  win  in  this  issue,  even 
if  every  other  form  of  induction  and  compulsion 
goes  wide. 


See  what  the  dollar  did  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Coast.  In  White  Salmon. 
Washington,  the  berry  crop  is  the  heaviest  on  rec- 
ord, and  unusually  warm  weather  ripened  the  ber- 
ries very  fast.  Growers  had  more  trouble  getting 
pickers  than  ever  before.  In  the  emergency  the 
growers  appealed  to  the  merchants  for  aid  and 
prompt  response  was  made.  They  closed  their 
stores  and  sent  their  clerks  into  the  strawberry 
fields  to  help  save  the  crops.  Every  available 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  district  went  to 
work  picking  berries.  Some  earned  $4  and  $5  a 
day.  The  sentiment  manifested  by  the  towns-peo- 
ple was  full  and  round — and  so  were  the  dollars. 
The  dollar  has  both  the  head  and  tail  of  it. 

Along  the  labor  line  we  have  on  another  page 
the  leading  facts  of  the  inquiry  into  local  Japan- 
ese labor  problems  which  our  employing  farmers 
will  find  very  pertinent  and  interesting.  This  re- 
port is  raising  quite  a  ruction  in  some  quarters  he- 
cause  the  necessity  of  a  trustworthy  and  immedi- 
ately available  labor  supply  is  needed  in  our  farm- 
ing industry  is  clearly  insisted  upon.  Representa- 
tives of  other  interests  claim  that  things  will  right 
themselves  in  time  without  Oriental  labor.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  so  also,  but  meantime  many 
who  have  invested  their  time  and  money  in  plan: 
tat  ions  will  be  ruined.  What  is  needed  is  enough 
labor  to  guard  against  such  losses  until  the  in- 
crease of  more  desirable  population  supplies  a  bet- 
ter labor  element — not  so  much  that  the  country 
becomes  hopelessly  eoolieized  and  better  popula- 
tion prevented.  As  we  see  it.  there  is  no  danger  of 
this.  The  numbers  of  Japanese  are  decreasing  un- 
der the  working  of  a  National  understanding  with 
Japan.  The  local  wages  are  so  high  that  even  the 
most  desirable  immigrants  are  being  attract  d  and 
as  the  Orientals  show  no  disposition  to  reduce 
their  demands,  there  is  no  opening  for  the  dangers 
of  cheap  labor  which  frighten  some  people  worse 
than  the  comet  could.  We  must  have  labor  enough 
to  keep  our  industries  going,  and  then  all  can 
contend  for  improvement  in  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  it  as  their  consciences  dictate.  But  to 
roar  radically  for  a  time  and  to  have  an  empty 
stomach  later,  is  not  statesmanship — nor  is  it  com- 
mon horsesense.  The  Labor  Commissioner's  re- 
port shows  quite  clearly  what  our  present  situa- 
tion is  and  we  hope  all  will  study  it. 

The  coining  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  citizens  more 
desirable  than  the  Orientals  seems  to  he  progress- 
ing. It  is  announced  from  Chicago  that  during 
the  brief  period  between  March  1st  and  April  loth 
this  spring  between  -40.000  and  50,000  colonists,  ac- 
cording to  various  railroad  managers,  found  new 
hoines  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  California  and 


in  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  The  spring  movement  of  colonists  is 
regarded  as  having  broken  the  record  made  in  the 
spring  of  190!)  by  from  If)  to  20%*  At  the  same 
time  we  seem  to  be  running  a  reprisal  upon  Can- 
ada in  the  return  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens from  Canada,  offsetting  in  a  measure  the  exo- 
dus of  others  across  into  the  Dominion.  This  had 
grown  to  considerable  proportions.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1909  the  departures  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  points  aggregated  72.349  persons, 
of  whom  41.871  were  citizens.  It  is  estimated  that 
15,000  of  the  latter  returned.  These  figures  are  all 
encouraging  to  the  population  of  the  Coast  as  far 
as  they  go. 

Hut  it  is.  of  course,  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
coming  of  these  capable  American  citizens  who 
have  money  and  enterprise  enough  to  skip  about 
and  select  their  final  sett  lenient  according  to  their 
best  .judgment  makes  any  contribution  to  the  avail- 
able labor  supply.  We  have  an  impression  that 
they  increase  the  demand  for  labor  rather  than  the 
supply  of  it.  They  are  in  varying  degrees  captains 
of  industry  and  they  must  have  others  to  command 
and  to  pay  for  the  work  they  desire  to  have  done. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  now  going  into 
small  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  Coast  require 
labor  for  improvement  and  planting,  and  though 
the  only  way  to  make  a  very  small  farm  pay  is  for 
the  owner  and  his  family  to  do  much  of  the  work 
for  themselves:  those  who  are  coming  to  such  set- 
tlements have  neither  the  training  nor  physical 
strength  for  it.  They  are  largely  piazza  farmers 
who  count  upon  directing  the  operations  of  the 
laborers  on  their  bandana  farms  by  megaphone 
from  their  shady  porches.  Too  often  they  are  en- 
couraged to  expect  this  by  the  great  acre-profits 
which  are  promised  them  in  promotive  literature. 
It  is  often  claimed  that  the  labor  question  is  caus- 
ing the  subdivision  of  large  ranches  into  colony 
settlements  and  that  may  be  true  in  a  way  and  it 
is  also  claimed  that  the  increase  of  the  farming 
population  will  increase  the  labor  supply,  which 
we  doubt,  if  a  farm-owning  population  is  under- 
stood. A  large  farm-owning  population  does  not 
make  labor  supplies  large  in  the  older  States  of 
the  East.  The  help  in  those  States  conies  from  im- 
migration just  as  ours  does  and  they  have  labor 
scarcities  as  sharp  as  ours.  For  instance,  word 
comes  from  Topeka  that  Kansas  will  need  20,000 
harvest  hands  this  year,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  Charles  Harris,  director  of  the  State  Free 
Employment  Bureau.  This  is  about  2000  more 
than  were  needed  last  year,  and  Kansas  is  scouring 
the  face  of  the  earth  for  laborers,  even  snatching 
them  from  the  gates  of  the  immigrants'  corrals  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  Apparently  the  whole  West 
is  in  the  market  for  labor  and  must  make  the  best 
of  whatever  it  can  get,  expecting  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  all  movements  toward  equipping 
smaller  farms  will  increase  the  demand  for  labor, 
although  in  a  decade  or  two  an  opposite  effect 
would  be  produced  if  the  maturing  generation  of 
young  folks  should  find  no  newer  and  better  Cali- 
fornia to  emigrate  to.  Hut  we  are  not  sure  even 
if  that  barrier  to  movement  would  make  the  Ameri- 
can-born largely  a  labor  supply.  We  apprehend 
that  they  will  always  do  their  farming  from  the 
seat  of  an  automobile  or  the  perch  of  an  aeroplane. 

But  we  are  over  working  this  labor  problem. 
Still  we  must  express  the  conviction  that  the  sep- 
aration of  the  American  farmer  from  such  close 
contact  with  the  land  and  the  beasts  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  maintained  will  bring  some  loss 
both  to  the  man  and  the  land.  The  exaltation  of 
agriculture  in  the  popular  mind  to  a  place  beside 
manufacturing  and  commerce  as  an  operative  en- 
terprise, has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  contact 
which  we  have  cited  and  to  install  the  farmer  in 
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something  like  an  office  or  counting  room,  even 
if  it  be  only  a  board  shelf  in  a  shady  corner  of  the 
veranda.    From  this  center  he  is  to  operate  his 
Barm  in  a  business  way  along  which  others  shall 
run  as  he  directs.     It  is  going  this  way:  the 
owner  to  do  his  work  on  the  board  shelf  or  in  an 
office  as  the  size  of  his  enterprise  shall  determine. 
We  are  not  objecting  to  the  inevitable ;  in  fact  it  is 
in  some  respects  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
desired.   But  Ave  are  hoping  that  two  dangers  will 
be  avoided:   first,  that  our  new  throng  of  small 
farmers  will  not  forget  that  a  large  pay  roll  is 
death  to  a  small  enterprise  and  that  during  all 
the  past  the  farms  which  have  paid  best  have  been 
those  which  have  used  most  labor  which  was  paid 
for  by  board,  clothes  and  shelter,  and  a  share  in 
the  profits.    Second,  there  is  the  danger  of  loss 
of  the  joy  of  actual  contact  with  the  farm.  We 
count  this  as  much  to  the  delight  of  the  man  as 
to  the  success  of  the  farm.    The  old  saying  that 
the  ox  knoweth  his  master's  crib  is  balanced  by 
another  to  the  effect  that  the  eye  of  the  master 
maketh   fat.     The   reciprocation   of  spirit,  the 
mutuality  of  interest,  the  co-operation  in  effort 
between  the  man  and  his  farming  enterprise  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  the  farm  as  a  financial  un- 
dertaking and  explain  the  value  of  the  farmer  to 
his  family  and  to  the  country.    The  man  who 
goes  into  farming  merely  upon  the  basis  of  the 
figures  in  a   prospectus,  just  as  he  would  buy 
stocks  or  bonds;  or  into  business,  merely  upon  the 
calculation  of  wholesale  prices,  freight,  rates  and 
the  local  census  of  possible  customers,  forgets  that 
farming  is  a  "mode  of  life,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  that  if  he  fails  of  one  he  is  likely  to 
forfeit  the  other.    He  who  lives  best  the  life  is  he 
who  loves  it  best.    For  him  the  toil  is  light,  be- 
cause of  his  joy  in  it  and  his  expectations  from  it 
— in  which  he  recognizes  himself  as  a  potent  per- 
sonal influence  toward  au  end.   We  fear  for  those 
who  count  upon  being  on  the  farm  but  not  really 
of  it.  but  our  fears  may  after  all  be  vain.  There 
are  changes  in  our  farming  policies  and  attitudes 
which  it  may  require  a  generation  to  correlate 
and  understand. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Chestnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  where  I  can  get  a 
book  on  growing  chestnuts  in  California?  Do  you 
know  of  any  one  growing  chestnuts  in  California? 
I  wish  to  plant  chestnuts  in  my  vineyards,  as  there 
is  no  money  in  grapes.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  than  grapes  in  a  money  making  way? — N. 
Li,,  Santa  ( 'ruz. 

There  is  no  book  on  growing  chestnuts  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  a  brief  account  in  out  book  on 
"California  Fruits."  In  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  chestnut  growing  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  desirability 
of  making  such  an  investment  as  you  propose.  It 
is  well  enough  to  plant  a  few  trees  to  see  whether 
they  bear  under  your  conditions,  and,  if  so.  you 
have  data  for  increasing  your  investment.  But 
there  have  been  so  many  disappointments  in  the 
failure  of  the  trees  to  bear,  although  they  grow 
thriftily,  that  further  experimentation  has  to  be 
undertaken  in  all  locations  where  good  bearing 
trees  cannot  now  be  found. 

Influence  of  Cross  Pollination. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  inform  me  whether 
planting  melons  along  side  squash,  pumpkins  or 
cucumbers  injures  the  fruit,  or  only  the  quality 
of  the  seed  foi'  replanting?  if  the  quality  of 
I'ruit  is  affected,  would  there  be  any  similar  ef- 
Eecl  between  squash  or  pumpkins  and  cucumbers. 
—  K.  L.  R.,  San  Gabriel. 

ft  was  formerly  held  that  the  influence  would 
pnlj  appear  in  the  progeny  of  the  cross-pollinated 


seed.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  there 
may  be  modifying  effects  produced  upon  the  peri- 
carp which  bears  the  seed — which  means  that 
crossing  may  "injure  the  fruit"  as  you  put  it. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  go,  but  the  cucur- 
bits, Avhich  include  all  the  plants  you  mention,  are 
most  liable  to  modification  and  unsafe  under  temp- 
tation. 


Treatment  of  Walnut  Grafts 

To  the  Editor :  I  see  you  recommend  tying 
young  walnut  grafts  up  with  poles  to  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  them  off.  AVouldn't  the  tree  do 
about  as  well  if  I  break  the  young  growth  from 
the  scion  off  near  the  end  to  make  the  shoots 
stubby?   If  not,  why?— J.  A.  D.,  Walnut  Creek. 

It  will  keep  the  growth  from  breaking  out  all 
right  but  it  will  give  you  a  brushy  growth  where 
a  good  branch  is  usually  desired.  The  natural 
growth  of  laterals  on  such  a  branch  is  better  than 
the  forced  laterals  from  a  pinched  shoot.  You 
will  get  a  better  shaped  and  more  capable  tree  by 
tying  the  young  shoots  to  laths  or  rods  lightly 
nailed  to  the  stocks  below  the  grafts  and  extend- 
ing upward.   One  would  hardly  call  them  "poles." 

Cracking  of  Sugar  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  several  hundred  sugar 
prune  trees  which  are  about  six  years  old  and  in 
a  thrifty  condition.  The  fruit  from  them  is  not 
satisfactory  as  it  cracks  and  wax  forms  on  the 
outside.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to  whether  the 
trees  are  apt  to  overcome  this  with  age?  Also, 
will  apricots  do  well  if  grafted  on  to  sugar  prunes? 
— A  Subscriber,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Cracking  is  not  likely  to  decrease  with  greater 
age  but  it  is  influenced  greatly  by  weather  con- 
ditions from  year  to  year.  We  have  not  tried  the 
apricot  on  the  sugar  prune.  Can  some  one  answer 
from  experience? 

Onion  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  located  at  Butte  City,  and 
have  a  good  piece  of  river  land,  which  I  intend 
to  plant  to  onions  next  year.  I  intend  to  trans- 
plant from  seed-bed  to  field  as  early  in  February 
as  the  ground  will  permit.  With  the  proper  care 
and  favorable  conditions,  can  you  tell  me  about 
when  this  crop  ought  to  come  in,  also  what  your 
opinion  is  of  the  market  conditions  at  that  time. 
I  receive  your  paper  and  am  well  pleased. — Sub- 
scriber, Butte  City. 

You  ought  to  get  a  mature  onion  of  an  early 
variety  in  about  100  days  from  time  of  transplant- 
ing, with  the  amount  of  spring  heat  you  are  likely 
to  have  in  your  district.  This  would  give  you 
ripe  onions  about  June  1,  and  such  were  selling 
last  week  in  this  market  at  $1.35  and  $1.40  per 
ctl.   The  early  onions  are  usually  quite  profitable. 

False  Chinch  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  We  send  some  bugs  which  we 
found  in  our  vineyard  that  we  set  out  last  season. 
They  are  not  all  over  the  vineyard,  but  confined 
to  certain  vines.  They  are  not  active  at  night  but 
commence  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  climb 
up  the  vine  ;  if  the  vine  is  disturbed  they  jump  off. 
We  tried  sulphur,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  We  had  better  results  from  Bordeaux 
spraying.  Are  they  not  false  chinch  bugs,  which 
you  describe  in  your  book  on  California  fruits? 
Is  there  anything  that  will  kill  them? — J.  Badasci 
&  Sons,'  Hanford. 

You  are  right  in  supposing  the  insect  which 
you  find  is  the  false  chinch-bug.  It  can  be  re- 
duced by  using  the  same  sort  of  a  cage  that  is 
used  with  vine  hoppers,  by  which  the  insects  are 
caught  on  crude  oil  surfaces  as  the  vine  is  jarred 
and  they  naturally  fall  from  it.  The  insect  can 
also  be  killed  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, but  they  are  rather  hard  to  reach  with  this 
spray  because  of  their  habit  of  dropping  from  the 
vine.  This  insect  is  sometimes  very  abundant  and 
destructive  but  has  not  hurt  much  very  recently. 
We  judge  that  this  year  it  is  rather  troublesome 


because  we  have  been  receiving  specimens  from 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

Rose  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  rose  bushes 
whose  leaves  and  buds  appeal'  to  shrivel  and 
mold  like  the  specimen  I  send.  Please  state  a 
remedy  in  your  next  issue. — Subscriber,  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  the  rose  mildew;  particularly  bad  in  damp, 
drafty  places  and  during  dark,  chilly  weather. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  dust  fine  sulphur  on  the 
foliage  which  restrains  the  fungus  with  its  fumes 
if  you  have  sun  heat  enough  to  vaporize  it.  Some 
roses  are  very  resistant  and  should  be  preferred. 
While  fighting  the  mildew  with  sulphur  the  bush 
should  be  kept  in  good  vigor  by  adequate  man- 
ure and  water. 

Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  May  14.1  read 
an  article  entitled  Johnson  Grass  and  How  it 
GroAvs.  I  was  informed  by  a  seed  company  that 
Johnson  grass  made  fine  hay.  I  have  not  sown 
the  seed  yet  but  would  like  to  know  if  the  hay  is 
good  and  if  it  will  groAV  on  dry  land.  I  have  the 
seed  on  hand  but  do  not  want  to  sow  it  if  it  is 
not  good. — H.  D.  B.,  Edgewood. 

Johnson  grass  hay  is  poor,  coarse  stuff.  The 
plant  is  most  valuable  for  grazing  when  young. 
Johnson  grass  will  not  grow  on  really  dry  land, 
but  it  will  take  the  best  moist  land  it  can  find  and 
hold  on  to  it.  It  is  sensitive  to  frost  and  is  not  a 
winter  grower  except  in  the  absence  of  frost. 

STILL  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  THRIPS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  slate 
ments  that  are  being  made  in  several  papers  which 
I  think  are  misleading  and  may  cause  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  relax  their  efforts  in  aid- 
ing the  farmer  to  fight  the  thrips.  Here  is  a 
sample:  "Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his  division,  a 
practical  solution  through  spraying  and  certain 
methods  of  cultivation  has  been  found  for  the 
problem  of  the  'thrips,'  a  small  and  wicked  fly 
Avhich  threatened  to  Avipe  out  the  pear  orchards 
of  California,  and  possibly  to  spread  disastrously 
over  the  fruit  growing  regions  in  other  parts  of 
the  country." 

My  position  in  the  Grange,  I  think,  enables  me 
to  voice  the  sentiments  of  most  of  our  orchard ists, 
which  is  that  no  practical  solution  for  fighting 
the  thrips  has  been  discovered.  We  hope  that  no 
one  will  rest  easy  in  the  belief  that  any  of  the 
methods  tried  are  satisfactory. 

"  G.  W.  Worthen. 

San  Jose. 

THINNING  OF  TABLE  GRAPES. 

(Continued  From  Page  461.) 

of  great  importance,  Avhen  the  thinning  is  done 
at  the  proper  time.  The  branchlets  left  will 
gradually  fill  up  the  spaces  left  by  those  removed, 
and  the  bunch  Avhen  ripe  will  be  symmetrical  and 
Avell-shaped.  It  is  best,  hoAvever,  to  remove  some 
branchlets  from  the  top,  middle  and  bottom  in 
order  that  no  part  of  the  bunch  will  be  too  com- 
pact. 

The  time  for  thinning  is  any  time  after  the 
grapes  have  set  until  they  are  the  size  of  peas.  If 
done  too  soon  it  may  cause  dropping  of  the  ber- 
ries; if  too  late  the  full  benefits  of  the  operation 
are  not  realized  and  the  bunches  may  remain 
ragged  in  appearance. 

The  thinning  can  be  done  with  narrow  scissors, 
trimming  shears,  or  a  knife.  Perhaps,  the  quick- 
est method  is  to  use  a  knife  with  a  long.  narroAv 
blade;  and  a  curved  end.  Some  growers  claim 
that  cutting  off  all  the  berries  on  one  side  of  the 
bunch  gives  as  good  results  as  more  careful  thin- 
ning. This  can  easily  be  done  with  one  or  two 
strokes  of  a  knife. 

Thinning,  of  course,  is  of  no  use  where  the 
bunches  are  already  sufficiently  loose  but  with 
Tokay  and  Black  Morocco  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
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Horticulture. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  NURSERY  TRADE. 


Prepared  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Ciiamiikhs  of  Fresno  for  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Nursery- 
men's Association. 

As  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  for 
California,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  something  be 
ddiii'  with  the  railroad  people  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  square  deal  as  regards  tonnage.  As  all 
nurserymen  know,  it  is  a  hard  matter  when  trees 
are  loaded  loose  in  a  ear.  particularly  deciduous 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines  and  similar  stock  it  is  al- 
most impossible  in  many  instances  to  load  ten  ton 
minimum  tonnage,  especially  certain  classes  of 
stock  of  a  bulky  nature.  Eight  tons  should  be  the 
established  minimum.  In  the  Eastern  States  where 
competition  is  keenest  the  8-ton  minimum  is  t lie 
vogue,  especially  when  nursery  stock  is  properly 
released  to  the  valuation  of  $10  per  100  pounds. 
This  tonnage  should  apply  on  all  light  materials 
as  well,  such  as  are  used  by  nurserymen  in  par- 
ticular. In  this  category  I  may  mention  shingle 
low.  moss,  excelsior  and  other  packing  requisites. 
Whether  east  or  west,  local  or  long  distance  ship- 
ment, the  8-ton  minimum  should  apply.  In  my 
own  business,  we  probably  ship  out  of  Fresno 
during  the  season  upward  of  20  ears  of  trees  to 
various  distributing  points;  in  many  instances  we 
do  not  load  more  than  5  tons  to  7  to  8  tons,  but 
We  have  always  had  to  pay  the  10-ton  minimum 
in  order  to  obtain  the  carload  rate.  This  is  an  im- 
position. 1  am  sure,  notwithstanding  it  is  cheaper 
to  ship  as  a  10-ton  minimum  ear  than  to  pack  stock 
in  cases  and  ship  at  less  than  carload  rates.  The 
twenty  cars  referred  to  above  do  not  include  some 
40  cars  we  ship  every  season  from  our  nursery 
proper  to  our  packing  yard  in  Fresno. 

Nurserymen  as  Empire  Builders.  I  consider 
nurserymen  "  Umpire  Builders,''  for  they  certainly 
cut  some  figure  in  building  up  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, enhancing  the  value  of  lands  and  investments, 
creating  general  prosperity  in  all  communities. 
The  railroads  should  encourage  this  traffic  and 
lend  every  hand  to  see  that  all  nurserymen  receive 
a  square  deal.  This  means  many  returns  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  end  they  receive  a 
very  large  revenue  from  actual  shipments  when 
fruits  begin  to  bear  and  seek  markets.  It  must  be 
realized,  if  it  is  not  so  far  fully  understood,  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  are  the  actual  producers 
of  more  commercial  fruits  than  the  rest  of  the 
I'nited  States,  especially  in  the  dried  state,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  produce  a  first-class  dried 
article  anywhere  else  in  the  I'nited  States.  Why 
should  not  the  railroad  people  give  us  every  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  low  freight  rates  and  as  low 
a  minimum  tonnage  as  possible?  We  nurserymen 
start  the  ball  rolling  by  introducing  the  necessary 
stock  to  build  up  the  fruit  industry,  and  we,  in 
particular,  should  be  favored  in  every  possible 
way.  In  Mexico,  for  instance,  the  lowest  rate  of 
freight  applies  to  all  commodities  which  enter  that 
country  that  have  a  tendency  to  improve  Condi- 
lions.  A  through  rate  of  freight  to  .Mexican  points 
in  many  instances  can  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost 
from  a  mileage  basis  than  can  be  procured  in 
many  sections  of  Texas,  where  the  actual  mileage 
is  less,  from  shipping  point  to  destination.  Let  us 
all  get  busy  on  this  matter  and  see  that  we  are 
protected  and  at  least  obtain  a  uniform  8-ton 
minimum  freight  rate  charge  on  all  shipments  of 
nursery  stock. 

Quarantine  Regulations.  It  seems  to  me  thai 
another  important  question  for  nurserymen  to  con- 
sider is  legislation  affecting  quarantine  regula- 
tions, such  as  are  being  enacted  in  all  States  of 
the  Union,  which  not  only  has  its  ramifications 
affecting  interstate  business,  but  also  between  one 
county  and  another.  This  legislation  should  be 
uniform  so  the  buyer  and  seller  would  know  ex- 
actly what  is  required.  In  my  opinion  this  can 
only  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  is.  of  course,  the  only  available  means  of  se- 
curing  a  uniform  set  of  laws  and  requirements. 
Counties  are  separated  by.  we  might  say,  imagin- 
ary lines,  except  possibly  by  a  few  surveyors' 
stakes  and  a  map.  How  often  one  county  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  another  county  having  the  same 
conditions  as  to  diseases,  quarantines  against  its 
neighbor  upon  some  small  pretext  or  other.  Every 
county,  if  seems,  lias  different  regualtions  in  some 
minor  detail,  and  when  shipment  is  made  from 


one  place  to  another  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
some  sort  of  certificate  accompanied  with  data  as 
bulky  as  a  war  department  treaty  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  for  instance.  A  uniform  law  is  re- 
quired to  apply  on  all  shipments  whether  they  go 
to  San  .lose.  Cat.,  or  Walla  Walla.  AVash.  Cut  out 
this  special  regulation  mode  of  handling  or  re- 
ceiving shipments  of  nursery  stock.  Have  some 
established  law  of  requirements  to  apply  to  all 
points  and  the  nurseryman's  life  will  be  more 
serene,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter  by  all  responsible  nurserymen  who  have 
their  reputations  at  stake.  No  well  known  nur- 
seryman wbo  intends  to  build  up  his  business  for 
fair  and  square  dealing  will  transgress  the  laws 
if  said  laws  are  uniform  and  are  fair  and  reason- 
able, giving  purchasers  a  good  product,  free  from 
disease,  thereby  establishing  a  reputation  for  hon- 
esty. The  average  nurseryman  solicits  a  continu- 
ance of  business  from  year  to  year.  lie  would  soon 
"peter"  out  if  he  continually  sent  out  stock  which 
is  defective  or  diseased,  whether  his  stock  was 
quarantined  or  not,  his  reputation  would  be 
blighted  in  the  end  and  he  would  be  tabooed  as 
far  as  future  business  is  concerned.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  honest  nurseryman  will  win  out,  and 
after  he  once  establishes  his  reputation  for  send- 
ing out  good  stock  true  to  name,  free  from  dis- 
ease, he  will  have  an  open  field  to  transact  busi- 
ness in,  and  will  be  given  the  preference  over 
careless  nurserymen  who  pay  no  attention  to 
quality  or  condition  of  stock  when  shipped  out. 

Introduction  of  New  Plants.  Something  should 
also  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  new 
and  little  known  plants.  As  it  is.  whenever  a  per- 
son originates  a  new  plant  or  tree,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  secure  any  protection  after  the  first 
year  of  sale:  after  that  each  purchaser  can  do  his 
own  grafting  and  budding,  start  up  a  mushroom 
nursery  and  put  the  variety  on  the  market  at  a 
cut  rate  from  the  price  of  the  originator,  and  thus 
roll  the  introducer  of  much  of  the  returns  and  re- 
wards that  should  be  his  exclusively.  Whenever 
a  new  plant  or  tree  is  introduced  it  is  often  her- 
alded under  different  names  and  descriptions  in 
various  localities.  The  nomenclature  of  all  plants 
or  tree  should  be  uniform  and  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues should  be  educational  in  character:  that  is. 
the  plants  and  trees  should  give  the  specific  name 
first,  then  the  synonym,  if  any.  then  the  common 
name,  with  its  native  habitat,  followed  by  accurate 
description.  In  this  way  the  whole  literature  of 
the  nurseryman  would  eventually  become  uniform 
and  all  this  fighting  at  cross-purposes  would  thus 
be  avoided. 

Standardization.  When  it  comes  to  leading 
economic  plants,  orchard  fruit  trees,  bush  fruit, 
etc..  all  nurserymen  should  establish  a  uniform 
grade  as  to  size.  By  this  method  the  purchaser 
would  know  definitely  what  size  plant  or  tree  he 
would  receive  for  a  certain  price. 


WALNUT  ON  BUTTERNUT. 

To  the  Editor:  In  last  week's  Pacihc  1\i  i;ai 
Pkkss  I  read  with  much  interest  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  II.  E.  Van  Demari  with  walnuts. 

lie  states  that  he  does  not  know  if  the  culti- 
vated walnuts  (Persian)  can  be  successfully 
grafted  on  to  the  "butternut"  or  either  of  the 
Japanese  walnuts.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  "butternut"  grafts  fully  as  easily  as  either 
of  the  blacks,  and  the  grafts  make  a  good  growth. 
A  large  tree  I  grafted  over  near  Portland,  Oregon, 
three  years  ago  produced  over  50  pounds  of  nuts 
last  fall.  The  "butternut"  can  readily  be  grafted 
on  to  the  American  black.  The  Persian  on  the 
Japanese  (J.  Seiboldiana)  cannot  be  called  a  suc- 
cess. The  per  cent  of  grafts  that  grow  will  not  be 
good,  and  the  growth  of  these  not  satisfactory.  I 
have  never  tried  grafting  J.  cordiformis. 

Hybrids  of  J.  regia  (Persian!  by  J.  Seiboldiana 
can  be  grafted  on  California  blacks. 

Some  of  my  hybrids  are  producing  nuts  this 
season,  the  Japanese  character  being  the  stronger. 

George  C.  Payne. 

(  'ampbell.  Car. 


LIME  FOR  SORREL  AND  SEEDS  FOR  BIRDS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  late  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Ri  ral  Pkkss  I  read  in  answer  to  some  query  that 
lime  was  distasteful  to  sorrel.  I  have  an  oiled 
clay  tennis  court  on  which  the  sorrel  does  much 
harm.   The  roots  slip  along  just  beneath  the  sur- 


face and  send  up  thick  bunches  of  leaves.  Killing 
the  leaves  with  salt.  etc..  is  only  temporary.  Pull- 
ing them  off  is  no  better.  Morning  glory  is  no 
more  malignant.  So  1  tried  lime,  fresh,  slacked, 
and  as  soup,  but  the  Sorrel  stood  up  just  as  cheer- 
fully whitewashed  as  it  did  green.  What  did  I 
do  thai  was  wrong?  [We  cannot  imagine  unless 
you  stopped  too  soon. — EnrroitJ. 

I  have  had  some  success  in  protecting  my  fruit 
from  the  birds  (chiefly  red  headed  linnets)  by 
providing  them  with  seed  that  they  like.  Per- 
haps some  one  may  profit  by  my  experience. 

Early  in  the  summer,  rape  seed  ripened,  and  the 
birds  ate  only  moderately  of  the  early  peaches.  I 
am  allowing  a  patch  of  stock  kale  also  to  seed  to 
see  if  that  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  birds. 

I  planted  last  year  a  few  rows  of  sunflowers  of 
as  many  kinds  as  I  could  buy.  close  to  some  trel- 
lised  Sultanas,  which  hitherto  I  had  been  obliged 
to  cover.  The  experiment  was  a  complete  suc- 
eess.  In  flying  towards  the  grape  vines.  I  have 
seen  the  birds  change  their  minds  and  alight  upon 
the  seeding  sunflowers.  Very  few  grapes  were 
injured.  1  found  that  a  tree  of  several  years, 
which  was  allowed  to  hold  its  fruit,  saved  a  great 
many  peaches  later. 

The  cherries  are  still  a  problem.  The  I'nited 
States  Department  id'  Agriculture  recommended 
the  Russian  mulberry  as  a  protection  to  the  cherry. 
The  trees  are  still  small,  and  the  birds  finish  up 
the  cherries  first  and  then  eat  up  the  mulberries. 

I  have  thought  of  planting  loquats.  as  they  ripen 
early  and  are  quite  popular  with  the  birds.  1  have 
beard  that  in  Denmark  they  plant  a  small,  sweet 
inferior  cherry,  just  for  the  birds.  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  fruit  eating  birds  are  somewhat  like 
chicken  in  their  tastes.  If  you  offer  a  chicken 
fruit  and  grain  it  will  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  fruit,  (jack- 
ing seeds  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  think 
linnets  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  fruit.  They 
destroy  many  red  June  apples,  and  during  their 
season  I  have  examined  the  crops  of  birds  after 
bird,  with  nothing  apparently  but  red  apple  as 
food.  I  think  that  by  eating  continually  they 
manage  to  get  more  nourishment  out  of  the  fruit 
than  one  would  think.  They  certainly  consume 
enormous  quantities,  considering  their  size. 

Some  people  say  that  my  plan  of  providing  ac- 
ceptable seeds  in  convenient  nlaces  will  only  in- 
crease the  number  of  birds.  It  may  be  so.  But 
it  is  easier  than  covering  the  trees  in  order  to  get 
ripe  fruit. 

-Makjox  Cusiii.no  Stetsox. 

San  Rafael. 


WALNUTS  IN  THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY. 


.Mr.  II.  G.  Keesling  recently  addressed  a  grange 
meeting  in  San  Jose  on  the  subject  of  walnuts  in 
that  district  from  which  we  select  some  statements 
of  wide  interest. 

Crowing  walnuts  commercially  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  has  not  as  yet  proven  so  profitable 
as  to  induce  growers  of  other  fruits  to  pull  out 
any  considerable  number  of  prunes  or  other  fruit 
trees  and  reset  the  land  with  walnut  trees. 

Some  growers  have  experimented  in  a  small 
way.  usually  planting  walnuts  where  other  trees 
have  died  or  have  proven  unfruitful.  .Many  va- 
rieties of  walnuts  have  been  used  in  this  experi- 
menting and  many  degrees  of  success  is  the  re- 
sult, not  due  necessarily  to  variety  as  much  as  soil 
and  location. 

There  are  some  known  obstacles  to  successfully 
entering  walnut  culture,  and  what  the  unknown 
drawbacks  will  be  has  yet  to  be  proven  out  by  the 
growers  themselves. 

Grafted  Trees.  At  the  outset  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining trees  for  planting  is  a  serious  one.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  variety  the  cost  of  nursery 
era  fled  trees  is  much  too  high.  This  matter  will 
probably  be  remedied  soon  and  prices  will  drop 
materially,  for  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
nurserymen  have  become  so  much  more  adept  at 
grafting  that  whereas  formerly  only  about  25%  of 
the  scions  could  be  made  to  grow,  now  fully  75. 
and  in  some  instances  00%  have  been  grown. 

Of  course,  seedlings  may  be  grown  readily  by 
anyone  who  has  some  suitable  land,  but  the  pro- 
duct will  never  be  so  satisfactory  as  grafted  trees, 
although  they  will  grow  somewhat  more  readily 
when  transplanted.  A  deal  of  trouble  has  been 
found  in  getting  a  good  even  stand  of  grafted 
trees.    One  reason  is  that  quite  often  the  entire 
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growth  of  top  is  left  and  they  do  not  start  well. 
Nursery  stock  that  has  made  a  growth  of  say  six 
feet  should  be  cut  back  to  about  two  feet,  or  just 
as  a  prune  or  cherry  tree  is  cut  back  when  plant- 
ing in  the  orchard,  only  it  is  quite  important  to 
wax  the  top  to  prevent  drjdng  out.  [We  would 
mil  head  a  walnut  tree  as  low  as  a  prune  or  cherry. 
We  would  prefer  three  or  four  feet  to  the  lowest 
branch. — Editor]  . 

Some  theorists  argue  that  the  tap  root  of  a  wal- 
nut tree  must  be  planted  entire  or  else  grown  from 
the  nut  where  the  tree  is  to  stand.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  merit  in  this  theory,  as  has  been  proven 
over  and  over.  The  same  theory  was  advanced 
35  years  ago  when  fruit  growing  in  this  valley 
wa s  in  its  infancy,  as  to  prune,  apricot  and  other 
trees. 

Varieties. — When  the  matter  of  variety  is  con- 
sidered (rouble  for  the  prospective  walnut  grower 
begins  in  earnest.  Thirty  years  ago  the  walnut 
trees  sold  by  nurserymen  were  all  seedlings  and 
were  known  as  just  English  walnuts. 

A  row  of  such  trees  was  planted  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Meridian  road  between  Carlos  street  and 
the  Los  Gatos  creek  bridge  and  they  stand  today 
full  of  vigor  and  bearing  large  crops  of  nuts,  not- 
withstanding the  prediction  of  expert  fruit  men 
that  if  not  killed  by  frost  they  would  not  bear  any 
walnuts  anyway. 

These  nursery  trees  and  some  seedlings  planted 
about  the  same  time  were,  no  doubt,  descendants 
from  the  conglomeration  known  as  Santa  Bar- 
bara soft  shells.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape, 
color  and  quality,  but  nevertheless  some  seedlings 
have  appeared  among  them  that  possess  all  the 
good  points  that  go  to  make  a  first-class  market 
nut,  and  for  vigor  and  size  of  tree  quite  surpass 
any  of  the  recent  introductions. 

When  Felix  Gillett  imported  some  French  va- 
rieties,  the  Proeparturiens  first  and  later  Mayette, 
Franquette,  Alpine,  Chester,  Meylan,  etc.,  a  little 
flurry  of  interest  in  walnut  growing  was  felt 
among  fruit  growers,  which,  however,  died  out 
until  the  recent  failures  in  prunes. 

The  question  now  before  the  growers  who  con- 
template planting  walnuts  is  how  to  obtain  a  good 
stand  of  walnut  trees  of  a  first-class  marketable 
variety.  The  trees  must  be  of  a  variety  that  will 
grow  to  a  good  size  and  produce  good  crops  of 
nuts. 

The  questions,  Which  is  the  best  nut?  Which 
is  the  greatest  producer?  Which  is  the  best  tree 
at  maturity?  Which  is  not  subject  to  blight?  are 
all  being  asked  by  those  interested. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  claims  advanced  by 
the  introducers  of  new  sorts  that  have  popped 
into  view  recently.  Were  these  claims  all  true 
the  future  of  walnut  culture  would  be  exceedingly 
bright  and  the  prosperity  of  the  growers  assured. 

A  favorite  claim  is  freedom  from  blight.  Of 
course,  blight  has  never  touched  some  of  them, 
they  are  so  young.  [But  the  blight  does  strike 
young  trees — even  in  the  nursery. — Editor]. 

Then  the  price  of  trees?  From  75c.  to  $1.50 
each  for  the  older  sorts  like  the  Mayette  and 
Franquette  to  as  high  as  $5  for  the  newest  intro- 
ductions. 

T  would  suggest  to  any  prospective  walnut, 
grower  to  make  haste  slowly.  Take  a  little  sail 
with  the  claims  for  new  varieties  and  do  not  be- 
lieve all  that  is  said  about  old  ones  either.  If 
possible  see  bearing  trees  of  the  variety  you  con- 
template planting,  eat  of  the  nuts  and  take  some 
home  to  compare  with  other  varieties,  and  then 
if  you  want  to  he  safe  and  sure  that  you  are  safe, 
reject  them  all  and  plant  the  native  black,  either 
tries — which  may  be  had  at  a  nominal  price — or 
nuts  which  grow  readily. 

In  five  or  six  years  from  the  nut  they  will  be 
in  shape  to  take  three  or  four  scions  of  some  va- 
riety that  has  proven  to  be  a  safe  nut  to  plant.  A 
top  grafted  California  black  walnut  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  this  climate  for  strong  growth  and 
hardiness. 

Any  observant  fruit  grower  will  know  more 
about  walnuts  in  five  years  from  now  than  any 
one  can  tell  him  at  this  time. 


Citrus  shipments  from  Escondido,  San  Diego 
county,  during  the  past  year  total  129.584  boxes  of 
oranges  and  52.171  boxes  of  lemons.  This  district 
has  made  a  large,  steady  growth  in  shipments 
during  the  past  decade.  In  1900  the  orange  ship- 
ments amounted  to  7.137  boxes  and  lemons  9.063 
boxes. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  this  week  received  the  following  from  my 
friend  of  tubes  and  retorts,  Dr.  R.  R.  Snowden  of 
Los  Angeles,  this  being  one  of  the  retorts.  He 
says:  "Kindly  pass  judgment  on  the  enclosed 
letter,  which  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of 
you  or  your  work,  for  you  are  perfectly  right  (in 
fact  always  (W) right),  in  your  article  on  nitrate 
of  soda,  only  I  would  like  to  offset  any  possible 
misunderstanding  of  the  working  of  the  nitrate 
that  your  article  may  have  caused. 

"You  say  that  you  heard  Prof.  Norton  make  the 
statement  that  the  had  used  25  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  on  one  tree  without  any  bad  results  to 
date,  but  that  you  have  seen  where  even  five 
pounds  has  caused  the  tree  to  lose  its  fresh  and 
bright  appearance. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  soil  where  the  limit  of 
soluble  salts  for  safety  has  already  been  reached, 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  potash  salts  or 
other  soluble  salts  will  do  harm,  but  this  should 
not  condemn  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  under 
usual  conditions. 

"If  a  large  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any 
other  soluble  salt,  is  made  to  a  tree  and  only  water 
enough  added  to  dissolve  the  salt,  harm  might  be 
done.  This  latter  condition  can  easily  be  avoided, 
while  I  think  the  case  you  speak  of  where  five 
pounds  injured  the  tree  must  have  been  where  the 
ground  was  already  too  fully  impregnated  with 
salt. 

"You  further  say  that  nitrate  of  soda  on  young 
and  tender  vegetables  will  kill  them,  but  so  broad 
a  statement  should  be  modified.  It  is  true  that  if 
nitrate  is  sprinkled  in  a  dry  state  upon  wet  plants 
and  allowed  to  remain  it  will  kill  them  and  that  it 
will  burn  the  foliage  of  the  older  plants,  but  this, 
of  course,  should  never  be  done.  If  dissolved  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  ten  gallons 
it  may  be  used  on  any  plants,  however  young,  with- 
out injury  to  them.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
nitrate  should  be  used  on  very  young  and  tender 
plants. 

"You  also  say  that  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda 
are  gone  inside  of  three  months  and  that  of  course 
other  fertilizers  are  necessary.  I  wish  to  add  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  actually 
used  by  the  crop  in  any  other  form  by  about  50%. 
That  is,  where  40%  of  the  blood  nitrogen  and 
44%  of  that  in  ammonia  salts  is  recovered  in  the 
crop,  44  plus  2,  or  62%  of  the  nitrate  nitrogen  is  so 
recovered. 

"Being  so  much  more  available,  the  nitrate  nitro- 
gen is  of  course  more  quickly  used  by  the  crop; 
and  of  course  to  be  used  by  the  plant  is  the  object 
of  its  application.  It  is  usually  found  more  profit- 
able to  apply,  say  a  two  or  three  month's  ration 
of  nitrate  at  a  time  and  then  renew  it  as  often  as 
desirable. 

"After  avoiding  the  danger  pointed  out  above 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  source  of  harm  in  the 
use  of  nitrate  when  a  sufficiency  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  are  present  with  it." 


I  am  very  thankful  to  Dr.  Snowden  for  thus 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  some  readers  might  be 
misled  by  my  article  and  thus  condemn  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  I  did  not  so  intend,  for  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  nitrate  of  soda  prop- 
erly applied  is  of  great  benefit  to  citrus  fruit  trees 
and  young  vegetable  plants.  I  will  admit  that  I 
was  astonished  when  I  heard  Prof.  Norton  state 
that  he  had  applied  25  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  one  tree,  and  that  no  harm  had  resulted,  but 
since  that  time  I  have  heard  an  even  more  astound- 
ing statement  made  by  W.  S.  Sparr  of  the  Span- 
Fruit  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  a  large, 
grower  of  citrus  fruits,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  applied  65  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  a  single  application.  This  tree  was  planted  on 
May  8,  1908,  and  the  soda  was  applied  May  30, 
1909.  On  March  4,  1910,  the  tree  measured  5  feet 
1  inch  in  height,  3  feet  11  inches  in  breadth,  the 
trunk  at  the  ground  was  5%  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  at  the  lower  branches  3*4  inches.  This 
tree  was,  of  course,  so  treated  as  an  experiment 
and  other  experiments  were  made  at  the  same  time 


with  different  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  other 
fertilizers,  and  the  results  are  interesting  enough 
to  give  herewith  : 

Tree  No.  1  was  planted  May  8,  1908,  and  the 
first  application  of  3  pounds  of  nitrate  and  5 
pounds  of  superphosphate  was  made  May  30,  1909, 
followed  by  four  similar  applications  at  regular 
intervals  of  30  days.  Measurements  were  taken 
March  5,  1910,  and  the  height  was  5i/2  feet, 
breadth  4%  feet,  trunk  at  ground  6%  inches  in 
circumference  and  trunk  at  lower  branches  41/. 
inches  in  circumference. 

Tree  No.  2  was  planted  the  same  date  and  firs! 
application  of  1  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  3 
pounds  of  super-phosphate  made  May  30.  1909, 
followed  by  three  similar  applications  at  regular 
intervals  of  30  days.  Height  on  March  5,  1910,  was 
4  feet  5  inches,  breadth  3  feet  4  inches,  trunk  at 
ground  3%  inches  and  at  lower  branches  2% 
inches. 

Tree  No.  3,  planted  at  same  time,  was  given  3 
pounls  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  May  30,  1909,  and  on 
June  30,  1909.    Height  March  5,  1910,  was  4  feet 

1  inch,  breadth  2  feet  7  inches,  trunk  at  ground 
2%  inches  and  at  lower  branches  1%  inches. 

Tree  No.  4,  planted  same  day,  was  given  no  fer- 
tilizer at  all.  and  on  March  5,  1910,  was  :'.  feet  !» 
inches  high,  1  foot  6  inches  broad,  trunk  at  ground 

2  inches  and  at  lower  branches  l1/-;  inches. 

Mr.  Sparr  states  that  in  making  these  experi- 
ments trees  were  selected  as  nearly  the  same  shape 
and  size  as  possible  and  that  each  one  had  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  water  and  the  same  care,  with 
the  exception  of  the  different  doses  of  fertilizer. 


These  experiments  were  conducted  in  Ventura 
county  at  Fillmore  and  I  have  not  seen  the  trees 
themselves,  but  I  have  seen  a  picture  taken  of  each 
tree  on  March  5,  1910,  and  as  I  know  Mr.  Sparr 
very  well,  I  know  that  the  facts  are  as  he  stated 
them  to  me.  Such  experimental  work  is  of  value 
to  the  grower  who  is  advanced  enough  to  make 
them,  and  in  this  case  to  all  citrus  fruit  growers  in 
general,  and  is  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
work  now  being  carried  on  at  Riverside  by  Prof. 
Norton  of  the  University  Experiment  Station  staff. 


Last  year  on  May  31st  and  June  1st  came  the 
hot  spell  that  dropped  the  fruit  all  over  the  south- 
ern citrus  fruit  belt.  At  that  time  the  growers 
who  had  just  irrigated  claimed  to  have  had  less 
drop  than  their  neighbors,  and  so  it  is  concluded 
that  a  tree  that  has  had  all  the  water  it  needed  is 
more  resistant  and  better  able  to  retain  its  fruit. 
Growers  with  irrigation  systems  of  their  own  or 
who  can  get  water  when  they  want  it  would  do 
well  to  use  the  water  at  once.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  usually  a  heavy  drop  during  some  part  of  the 
month  of  June.  This  year  the  setting  is  so  heavy 
that  it  may  be  well  if  there  is  some  drop,  but  each 
grower  will  want  to  save  all  possible,  and  this  pre- 
ventative of  drop  may  be  worth  trying. 


Last  year  the  drop  was  so  heavy  that  the  cry 
went  forth  that  the  total  crop  was  ruined  and  there 
has  been  talk  of  short  crop  all  this  year.  To  dale 
the  orange  shipments  are  but  3500  cars  behind 
those  of  the  heaviest  year  in  history  and  navel  or- 
anges are  still  being  shipped  in  quantity.  If  there 
had  been  no  drop  and  loss  from  the  frost  the  total 
output  to  date  would  have  equalled  that  of  last 
year. 

T  understand  that  an  enormous  acreage  of  citrus 
fruit  is  being  put  out  in  Tulare  county  and  much 
of  this  acreage  is  now  coming  into  bearing.  With 
the  heavy  set  this  year  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
the  total  citrus  fruit  shipments  from  California  for 
the  season  of  1910-11  reached  a  total  of  50,000  cars, 
and  it  will  soon  go  beyond  that  total.  This  means 
more  markets  and  cheaper  fruit,  and  certainly  the 
railroads  should  be  prepared  to  do  their  share  to- 
ward making  this  great  industry  a  profitable  one. 
With  increased  freight  should  come  decreased 
J'reighr.  rates,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  the  efforts 
of  the  gentlemen  from  California  who  were  re- 
cently in  Washington  representing  their  side  of 
the  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sion  will  not  have  been  wholly  futile. 

Last  week-  the  types  made  me  say  that  I  was  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Scott  of  Monrovia  for  a  pleasant 
trip.   Mr.  Scott  Chapman  was  the  man  meant. 

A  great  gain  in  the  value  of  orange  land  in  San 
Diego  has  taken  place  during  the-past  few  years. 
Recently  a  30-acre  orange  grove  near  Chula  Vista 
sold  for  *25,000. 
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The  pea  plant  gives  every  possible  advantage  to  the 
grower;  it  is  strong  growing  and  hardy,  and  it  has  a  large 
srrd  which  makes  a  vigorous  shoot.  If  the  grower  can 
give  it  escape  from  dry  heat  it  will  serve  him  well  both  in 
garden  and  field. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  pea  needs 
a  certain  amount  of  heat,  though  it  be  small,  and  there  is 
untiling  gained  by  sowing  in  cold,  wet  ground.  In  small, 
trusty  valleys  with  heavy  rainfall,  sowing  should  often 
he  delayed  until  the  ground  is  warmed  in  February, 
though  on  slopes  above  such  valleys  much  earlier  work 
can  often  be  done  satisfactorily.  The  fitness  of  certain 
varieties  for  seasonal  conditions  will  be  considered  pres- 
ently. 

For  the  Earliest  Peas.  The  earliesl  peas,  counting  the 
first  of  July  as  the  beginning  of  the  California  season,  are 
in  picking  condition  in  December,  from  seed  sown  in  Aug- 
ust and  September.  Irrigate  the  land  thoroughly,  plow 
well,  harrow,  and  sow  the  seed  with  a  drill  as  nearly  as 
practicable  an  inch  apart  in  rows  two  and  a  half  feet  dis- 
tant. Another  way  is  to  open  a  shallow  furrow  with  a 
single  plow,  scatter  the  seed  in  the  furrow,  and  cover  with 
a  cultivator,  covering  the  seed  and  stirring  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows.  In  growing  peas  on  hillsides  for  very 
early  market,  the  foreigners,  who  are  the  chief  growers, 
depend  much  upon  hand  work  and  bring  the  rows  nearer 
together.  Irrigation  must  be  used  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  the  soil  from  drying  until  the  rains  come  and  subse- 
quently if  the  rains  are  light.  The  plants  must  be  pushed 
to  bring  well-filled  pods  and  continual  moisture  is  essen- 
tial. .Cultivation,  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and  mellow,  is 
necessary.  A  light  harrow  can  be  safely  used  with  peas 
even  after  the  plants  appear.  After  this  the  free  use  of 
the  cultivator  will  be  found  profitable. 

Later  Sowing.  -Whether  it  will  be  profitable  to  arrange 
lor  a  succession  of  peas  in  the  early  winter  depends  upon 
the  local  soil  and  climate.  On  Light  soils  and  in  regions 
of  moderate  rainfall  and  frost  it  is  quite  feasible,  but  in 
most  regions  December  .mil  January  bring  the  lowesl 
temperatures  and  the  longest  rainstorms  of  the  year,  and 
the  ground  is  out  of  condition.  The  advent  of  February 
changes  things  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pea.  and  then  the  sowing  for  the  spring  and  summer  suc- 
cession may  begin.  At  the  first  ridge  or  raised  bed 
method  will  give  safety  against  excessive  water,  but  later 
sowings  should  be  made  for  flat  culture  on  soil  most  thor- 
oughly prepared  and  well  cultivated  afterward. 

Field  Growth. — Where  peas  arc  sown  for  forage  or  for 
a  crop  of  dry  peas,  sowing  can  be  done  broadcast  on  land 
which  has  been  previously  plowed  and  harrowed,  and 
then  the  seed  is  covered  with  a  shallow  cross-plowing  of 
the  whole  field.  If  the  soil  is  friable  and  a  good  condi- 
tion of  moisture,  this  leaves  the  surface  well  loosened  and 
able  to  receive  considerable  rain  without  baking.  This 
method  answers  well  on  light  soils  in  the  interior  early 
winter,  and  the  moist  condition  of  the  upper  coast  valleys 
is  also  satisfactory.  Tn  the  upper  coast  valleys  peas  can 
be  safely  sown  as  late  as  May  for  summer  crop  and  forage. 
Wherever  heat  or  drouth  and  hard  ground  are  likely  to 
be  encountered  before  the  vines  cover  the  ground,  drill 
culture  and  cultivation  are  better. 

Peas  in  the  Orchard. —  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  winter  growth  of  peas  in  the  orchard  for  plowing 
under  for  green  manure,  is  gaining  popularity  in  this 
State.  The  pea  has  the  power  of  appropriating  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  and  its  growth  in  the  winter  in  Ihe 
warmer  parts  of  the  State  may  be  effected  with  little  loss 
of  moisture  to  the  trees.  Growing  the  pea  crop  in  the 
orchard  to  be  gathered  green  for  eanners'  use  has  also 
been  successfully  done  in  this  State,  where  the  trees  are 
small.  The  pea  is  probably  one  of  the  least  injurious  of 
the  inter-cultures,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  be 
of  actual  benefit  to  the  trees.  For  this  purpose  the  crop 
should  be  gathered  and  the  green  vine  plowed  in  as  early 
as  possible. 

No  Support  for  Peas.  Peas  are  chiefly  grown  as  a  pi  ns 
trate  crop  in  California,  both  in  garden  and  field.  The 
preference  is  for  the  dwarf  or  medium  hiuh  kinds  and 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  or  mat  down  as  they  see  fit.  It 
better  suits  a  climate  where  reclining  on  the  ground  very 
rarely  induces  mildew  and  where  the  covering  of  the 
ground  assists  in  maintaining  the  coolness  and  moisture 
of  soil  which  delights  the  pea. 


Varieties. — Of  the  two  main  divisions  of  pea  varieties, 
the  smooth  and  the  wrinkled  skins,  the  smooth  are  the 
more  hardy  and  can  be  safely  grown  early.  The  smooth 
pea  max  resist  decay  and  grow  where  the  wrinkled  seed 
will  perish.  And  yet  the  wrinkled  pea  is  so  popular  that 
wrinkled  varieties  have  almost  excluded  the  smooth  kinds. 

Alaska:  tall  growing,  small  smooth  pea:  pod  short,  well 
tilled ;  very  early. 

American  Wonder:  dwarf,  wrinkled,  very  compact 
growth,  productive  and  early,  fine  quality,  very  sweet ;  the 
h  ading  early  pea  in  California. 

McLean's  Little  Gem:  dwarf,  wrinkled,  very  early,  pro- 
ductive, rich  and  sweet. 

N'ott's  Excelsior:  resembles  American  Wonder:  larger 
growing  and  more  productive;  fine  quality,  long  bearing 
period,  excellent  home  garden  pea. 

Premium  (Jem:  an  improved  Little  Gem  with  larger 
pods. 

Yorkshire  Hero  (also  railed  Alameda  Sweet  i  :  later  than 
dwarf  varieties:  most  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  State  for 
main  crop:  strong  grower,  with  branching  habit:  large 
pods  well  filled  with  large,  wrinkled  peas:  keeps  in  con- 
dition on  vine  longer  than  other  varieties, 

Pride  of  Cahuenga  (renamed  in  southern  California, 
where  it  has  been  grown  for  '20  years)  :  branches  freely 
and  very  productive  and  pods  large:  peas  large  and  finely 

flavored- 

Stratagem:  strong  grower,  semi  dwarf,  with  Large, 
showy  pods:  peas  large  and  of  good  flavor;  very  popular 
with  growers  and  the  trade;  a  late  variety. 

Champion  of  England:  well-known  late  variety,  largely 
used  by  eanners;  rich,  high  quality. 

Telephone:  late,  very  productive,  large  pods:  peas 
sugary:  largely  grown  both  for  market  and  home  use. 

Edible  Pod  or  Sugar  Peas.— Although  California  inter 
est  is  almost  wholly  centered  in  the  shelling  varieties  of 
peas,  there  has  recently  been  some  attention  paid  in  home 
gardens  to  the  edible  pod  varieties  which  are  used  in  the 
kitchen  as  are  string  or  snap  beans.  They  arc  available 
because  of  their  hardiness  at  times  of  the  year  when  string 
beans  can  only  be  had  from  frostless  regions  if  at  all. 
Their  culture  is  the  same  as  for  other  kinds  of  peas. 

LENTILS  AM)  (  HICK  PEAS. 

Though  of  another  botanical  genus,  lentils  are  best 
classed  with  peas.  They  are  quite  hardy  and  make  a  good 
winter  growth.  They  may  be  used  green  as  peas  are.  but 
ire  hardly  as  desirable.  The  dry  seeds  are  used  in  simps 
stews,  etc.  Lentils  arc  rarely  seen  in  California,  probably 
because  peas  are  preferred,  O.bt  only  because  of  flavor,  but 
because  id'  more  easy  handlilig.  The  lentil  bears  but  two 
seeds  in  a  pod.  Owing  to  their  early  winter  growth  they 
may  come  into  use  here  for  cattle  food  as  in  Europe. 

Another  two-seeded  pod  bearer  IS  the  garbanzo  or  chick 
pea.  which  is  a  hairy  plant  of  the  vetch  family.  Its  uses 
are  like  those  of  lentils,  bul  it  has  also  served  widely  as  a 
coffee  substitute.  Its  culture  is  easy,  like  the  pea  in 
method,  but  the  product  is  always  used  dry  or  mature. 
The  plant  is  more  hardy  against  drouth  than  the  peas.  Its 
production  in  California  is  small,  but  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. 

PEPPERS 

Chile  Pepper. — Qgpsicutn  anntium. 

French,  piraeht;  German,  pfeffer:  Dutch,  Spaansche, 
peper:  Italian,  peperone  :  Spanish,  pimiento:  Portuguese, 
pimento. 

The  settlement  of  California  by  people  of  Spanish  birth 
or  descent  naturally  brought  the  pepper  into  early  promi- 
nence in  this  State,  and  the  considerable  fraction  of  our 
population  which  now  traces  to  south  of  Europe  nations 
nerves  to  hold  the  plant  in  popularity.  American  citizens 
have  also  wide  liking  for  the  pepper  in  some  of  its  uses, 
and  the  result  is  large  local  demand  for  the  capsules  both 
in  green  and  mature  states.  There  is  this  main  division 
in  the  demand — the  northern  races  prefer  the  large,  green; 
mild  varieties:  the  southern  races  chiefly  use  that  which  is 
ripe.  red.  and  fiery  in  flavor.  But  of  course  this  distinction 
is  mil  to  be  pushed  too  far.    Bach  kind  has  its  uses  which 

are  observed  by  all  consumers.  In  the  California  markets 
the  two  kinds  or  conditions  stand  side  by  side  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  them  conspicuous. 

Though  the  pepper  is  usually  an  annual,  it  carries  its 
profitable  productive  life  into  the  second  year  in  t  lie- 
thermal  regions  of  the  State.  The  stem  has  a  tendency 
to  become  woody  and  after  a  period  of  partial  dormancy 
it  sends  out  new  shoots  and  bears  its  second  crop.  This 
cannot,  however,  be  expected  in  a  frosty  location. 

Garden  Culture.  Peppers  are  usually  grown  from 
plants  started  early  by  artificial  heat  in  the  same  manner 
indicated  for  egg-plant.  Planting  out  should  be  done 
after  danger  of  frost  is  OVM  and  the  soil  is  well  warmed 
by  the  sun.  Later  plants  may  be  grown  by  planting  the 
seed  in  drills  in  the  open  ground,  thinning  the  plants 
afterward  to  Suitable  distance.  Moisture  should  be 
evcnlv  maintained  bv  cultivation  or  irrigation  as  needed. 
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HICKEY  &  VONSEN,  Inc. 

132-134  Kentucky  Street 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet. "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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PUREST  AND  BEST 


All  kinds  of  Seeds-Platits-Trees 
C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
44  Jackson  St.         San  Francisco 


Ihe  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con- 
vince you  that  It  IS 
THt  BtST. 

Ten  Years  ol  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

»SK  im  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 


UNION  BUND  &  LADDER  CO.  ^o.ftTc.."- 

THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Rest  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFO.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Blue  and  Red  Cum. 

i;roun  In  leaf  mold,  making  abunilnnt 
runts  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

WANTED 

A  working  superintendent  to  care  for  an  orange 
and  olive  orchard.     Address.   RL  RAL  PRESS. 
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but  excessive  water  is  undesirable  at  all  times  from  the 
seed  sowing  onward.  The  plants  will  endure  heat  and 
drouth.  Imt  the  fruiting  is  deficient  in  size  and  quantity, 
and  for  the  best  success,  especially  with  the  large  varie- 
ties, rich,  light  soil,  well  cultivated  and  adequately  moist, 
is  a  requisite.  The  distance  between  the  plants  depends 
upon  method  of  cultivation,  nl  the  hand-worked  garden, 
the  plants  may  be  set  a  foot  apart  in  rows,  eighteen  inches 
distant  from  each  other,  but  usually  greater  distance  is 
better,  and  for  horse  work  the  rows  should  lie  two  or  three 
feci  apart. 

Field  Culture. —  Field  culture  for  canning  and  for  the 
trade  in  dried  peppers  is  pursued  on  a  large  scale  in 
southern  California,  especially  in  Orange  county,  on  the 
deej)  loams  of  the  gentle  slope  oeeanward.  An  outline  of 
methods  is  prepared  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Allan 
Knapp  of  Anaheim,  who  is  widely  acquainted  with  local 
experience  in  the  pepper  district. 

Seed. — It  is  exceedingly  important  to  have  a  good  type 
of  plant,  and  Ibis  can  be  secured  by  selecting  pods  in  the 
field,  to  furnish  seed  for  the  following  year,  from  low- 
bushy  vines  full  of  pods  of  medium  length.  A  tall  bush 
will  not  produce  as  many  pods  and  is  more  liable  to  be 
broken  by  strong  winds  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Besides 
the  end  of  the  pods  from  a  low  plant  will  rest  on  the 
ground;  and  in  that  position  they  will  prop  up  the 
branches,  providing  you  keep  crowding  a  little  earth  to 
the  row  at  each  cultivation,  as  will  be  described  later. 

When  these  seed  pods  are  gathered  put  them  on  a  string 
and  hang  up"  to  dry  against  the  south  end  of  a  building. 
Do  not  put  them  into  the  evaporator  when  hotter  than 
111)  to  11.")  .  They  may  stand  more  heat,  but  perhaps  only 
7)()(/(  of  the  seed  may  germinate  quickly,  and  the  other  half 
may  delay  a  week  longer  than  those  dried  in  the  sun: 
neither  will  it  make  so  strong  a  plant. 

Growing  Sesdlirgs. — Select  a  location  for  the  seed  bed 
where  good  drainage  may  be  had.  Sandy  soil  is  best,  but 
not  so  poor  that  it  contains  no  plant  food  to  nourish  the 
young  plant.  Plow  and  level  the  plot,  harrowing  or  raking 
with  a  hand  rake,  as  only  a  small  piece  of  land  is  used; 
sow  seed  about  March  15  in  rows  three  inches  apart,  cover- 
ing one-quarter  of  an  inch.  On  this  spread  one-quarter 
inch  with  sand.  Start  your  seed  beside  a  large  tree,  if 
you  have  one.  and  you  will  have  fair  success.  The  tree 
will  drain  your  land.  If  the  young  plants  begin  to  die  by 
"damping  off,"  take  a  trowel  and  dig  out  the  affected 
spots  and  throw  them  away.  The  plants  should  have  five 
or  six  leaves  on  before  transplanting  commences.  Wet 
the  soil  of  the  seed  bed  thoroughly  before  lifting  the 
plants,  as  the  roots  are  damaged  less. 

Field  Planting. — Plow  the  field  deeply  early  in  the  win- 
ter and  keep  down  weeds  by  shallow  cultivation  until 
planting  time,  when  danger  of  frost  is  passed.  The  chile 
plant  is  very  sensitive  to  cold.  May  1  is  a  good  time  for 
planting.  Mark  fields  off  in  rows  41  •>  feet  apart  and  set 
2%  feet  apart  in  rows.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  and 
irrigation  necessary  plow  a  furrow  beside  each  mark  and 
run  water  in  these  furrows  before  and  after  planting,  and 
if  the  weather  be  very  hot  two  or  three  irrigations  may 
be  necessary  to  start  plants.  Always  allow  24  hours  after 
irrigating  before  plants  are  set.  unless  soil  is  very  sandy. 
Then  work  may  commence  sooner. 

When  through  with  the  irrigation  furrows,  plow  back 
and  cultivate  the  land  until  level  as  before.  Keep  soil  in 
good  growing  condition  always.  When  plants  are  12  to 
15  inches  high  use  a  ridger  (such  as  is  used  in  raising 
levees  for  irrigat  ion  checks  I  with  plenty  of  space  open 
behind  and  straddle  each  row,  thus  drawing  the  earth  to 
each  side  of  plant  and  giving  it  support.  Water  may  be 
run  down  these  rows  at  this  time.  As  plants  grow  make 
the  ridge  wider  with  a  crowder  run  in  between  each  row. 
This  ridge  will  keep  plants  from  breaking  down  so  readily 
when  laden  with  fruit,  and  when  fruit  strikes  the  ground 
it  will  not  decay  so  readily  because  the  ridge  will  be  dry. 
Do  not  make  your  first  ridging  too  high,  and  do  not  do 
the  work  too  late;  if  so,  the  first  setting  will  be  greatly 
injured  by  pushing  the  earth  against  the  fruit,  thus  leav- 
ing no  room  for  it  to  grow,  and  many  pods  will  be  curly 
and  eaten  by  bugs. 

Gathering  and  Curing. — During  September  the  fruit  will 
begin  to  ripen,  the  time  of  ripening  depending  upon  the 
soil  and  the  care  of  the  crop.  In  sandy  soil  the  fruit  will 
ripen  quicker  than  in  deep  sediment.  If  the  plants  lack- 
moist  urc  they  will  ripen  much  faster,  which  looks  well, 
but  they  should  be  kept  green  as  long  as  possible.  It 
pays  better  in  the  end. 

The  crop  should  be  picked  as  each  setting  ripens;  go 
over  the  field  three  or  four  times.  A  pod  should  be  left 
on  the  vine  until  of  a  dark  red  and  it  has  lost  its  hardness, 
being  somewhat  pliable.  Have  the  crop  gathered  in  large 
baskets,  but  they  should  be  hauled  iu  boxes  rather  than 
sacks,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  be  bruised,  and  a  bruised 
pod  is  liable'  to  decay  unless  dried  at  once  If  peppers 
are  to  be  dried  on  strings,  have  them  dumped  on  a  table 
or  on  the  ground,  as  you  prefer.   Allow  24  to  48  hours  for 


stems  to  wilt  after  gathering  before  they  are  put  on  the 
string.  This  work  is  done  by  running  a  twine  through 
the  stem  of  each  chile,  the  twine  to  be  10%  to  11  feet,  and 
same  may  be  hung  on  a  scaffold  to  dry  or  put  into  espe- 
cially made  evaporators.  Some  growers  report  favorably 
on  drying  their  crop  on  trays  instead  of  on  twine.  During 
recent  years  most  of  the  drying  has  been  done  in  evapor- 
ators, which  is  accomplished  by  artificial  heat  in  six  or 
eight  days. 

Soils  for  the  Commercial  Crop. — Although  peppers  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  any  good  garden  soil,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  field  crop  to  choose  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
or  sediment  soil,  which  will  not  bake  very  rapidly.  The 
young  plants  must  be  set  in  damp  soil  and  if  land  should 
easily  bake  it  will  become  hard  and  will  dry  out  more 
readily  about  the  young  plant  and  the  growth  will  be  very 
slow.  It  is  not  wise  to  grow  more  than  two  crops  of  pep- 
pers on  even  the  best  of  soils  without  fertilizing  very 
liberally.  Cover  crops  plowed  under  are  found  very 
profita  ble. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  chiefly  grown  for  home  use  and 
marketing  green  are  Large  Bell  or  Hull-nose,  an  early 
variety  of  mild  flavor,  fruit,  large,  slightly  tapering  and 
generally  terminating  in  four  obtuse,  cone-like  points.  It 
is  a  favorite  sort,  both  for  pickling  and  for  table  use. 
Sweet  mountain  is  another  popular  variety  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  larger  and  milder  in  flavor,  and  Chinese 
Giant  is  an  immense  pepper,  often  twice  as  large  as  Large 
Bell. 

The  standard  for  hot  pepper  and  for  the  dried  crop  is 
the  Mexican  chile,  long,  narrow  pods  on  a  low-growing, 
narrow-leaved  plant.  One  type  is  a  very  dark,  thick- 
meated,  cone-shaped  chile,  growing  from  4  to  ti  inches 
long,  which  is  gaining  ground:  while  the  Long  Red,  or 
Anaheim  Chile,  having  pods  from  (>  to  10  inches  long,  is 
the  best  known.  The  plant  is  strong  and  holds  its  fruit 
up  well  and  is  very  productive.  There  is  also  a  longer 
variety  with  pods  up  to  fourteen  inches  in  length  which, 
however,  is  claimed  to  be  less  productive  and  light  when 
dried,  though  the  flesh  is  quite  thick  when  green. 

POTATOES. 

The  Potato. — Solatium  tuberosum. 

French,  pomme  de  terre;  Germafl,  kartoffel;  Dutch, 
aardappel;  Danish,  jordepeeren ;  Italian,  patata;  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  patatas. 

The  Sweet  Potato. — Convolvulus  batatas. 

French,  patate  douce;  Italian,  patata;  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  batata. 

Potatoes  may  be  grown  everywhere  in  California  with- 
out irrigation,  except  on  strictly  arid  plains  and  deserts, 
and  it  needs  but  slight  watering  to  enable  the  light  but 
rich  soils  of  the  arid  regions  to  surpass  the  naturally  moist 
lands  both  in  the  size  and  quality  of  their  produce.  Some 
of  the  grandest  potatoes  every  grown  in  the  State  have 
been  taken  from  light,  warm  soils  whose  natural  growth 
was  sagebrush  and  other  desert  flora.  The  superiority  of 
the  higher,  lighter  lands,  either  with  adequate  rainfall  or 
irrigation,  to  the  moist  lowlands  of  the  interior  river  bot- 
toms or  the  coast  valleys,  has  been  clearly  recognized 
during  recent,  years.  In  the  earlier  days,  the  coast  and 
tire  interior  river  bottoms  were  supposed  to  be  par  ex- 
cellence the  potato  regions,  and  their  products  were  trans- 
ported great  distances  to  interior  uplands  which  were 
thought  to  be  unfit  for  the  plant.  Now  the  choicest  po- 
tatoes are  grown  in  these  places  and  the  production  in 
the  older  regions  has  decreased,  though  the  potato  still 
constitutes  an  important  crop.  The  present  situation  is 
that  the  potato  may  be  seen  everywhere  from  the  skirls 
of  the  cliffs  which' look  down  upon  the  ocean,  along  the 
bottoms  and  sides  of  the  coast  valleys,  on  the  reclaimed 
lands  and  benches  of  the  great  interior  rivers,  up  the 
slopes  of  the  foothills  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  out  beyond.  Upon  the  stretches  of  sage- 
brush, wherever  water  can  be  had  to  turn  the  desert  into 
a  garden.  California  has  capacity  for  a  potato  produc- 
tion beyond  the  ability  of  any  available  market  to  handle, 
and  though  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  likely  that  our  cli- 
matic advantages  in  early  production  would  give  us  com- 
mand of  distant  consumption  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
it  has  since  been  shown  that  much  less  can  be  profitably 
done  in  this  direction  than  was  anticipated.  There  have 
been  in  some  years  very  large  shipments  at  reduced  freight 
rates  when  the  Eastern  production  was  deficient,  but  the 
potato  is  ordinarily  too  cheap  an  article  to  endure  the  cost 
of  long  transportation.  The  California  potato  product 
sometimes  exceeds  3,000,000  sacks  per  year.  . 

Situations. — Though,  as  has  been  stated,  the  potato 
grows  wherever  adequate  moisture  is  assured,  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  times  of  the  year  at  which  maturity 
is  attained.  Though  the  potato  is  a  tender  plant  if  will 
endure  light  frosts,  nor  does  it  always  yield  its  life  when 
the  frost  blights  the  foliage.  Dormant  buds  lower  on  the 
stem  develop  into  a  new  top  growth.  It  is.  therefore,  pos- 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Field. 


FARM  LABOR  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Outline  of  a  report  by  Mr.  John  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, State  Labor  Commissioner,  of  an 
investigation  provided  for  by  a  special  act 
of  the  California  legislature: 

The  investigation  has  been  in  progress 
for  a  little  more  than  one  year  and  the 
result  is  embodied  in  a  volume  of  over 
L'OU.UOO  words,  exclusive  of  a  mass  of  tabu- 
lated statistics  just  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Sisi.MAKY  ok  Results. — Summarizing 
the  results  of  the  investigation  the  report 

finds: 

First — That  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  farm  labor  utilized  at  the 
present  time  in  the  great  industries  of  the 
orchard,  vineyard  and  field  and  the  in- 
dustries themselves  have  been  developed 
along  lines  of  an  evolutionary  character, 
and  which  are  practically  Impossible  of 
modification  in  any  material  degree. 

"Second — That  the  problem  of  solving 
the  situation  by  drawing  from  the  present 
available  white  farm  labor  supply  by  any. 
known  or  suggested  methods  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  conditions  now  obtaining  in 
this  State  will  afford  no  practical  or  ma 
terial  relief. 

"Third — That  the  creation  of  an  ideal 
intelligent  class  of  white  farm  labor  to 
be  drawn  from  all  sources  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States  is  practically 
an  impossibility,  for  the  reason  that  such 
an  effort  would  entail  an  entire  and  radi- 
cal readjustment  of  economic  conditions 
and  the  relationship  that  now  exists  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  system  of  trans- 
portation, distribution  and  marketing. 

"Fourth — That  the  perpetuity  or  con- 
tinued development  of  these  great  and 
highly  specialized  forms  of  agricultural 
activity  must  largely  depend  upon  a  sup- 
ply of  labor  coming  from  without  the 
I'nited  States,  and  of  such  a  nature  and 
character  as  to  conform  to  the  condition 
resulting  from  the  application  of  that  la- 
bor to  the  agricultural  demands. 

"Fifth — That  the  transition  from  the 
cereal  growing  period  to  the  development 
of  specialized  agriculture  increased  the 
ratio  of  temporary  help  required  by  the 
farming  districts  beyond  the  normal  avail- 
able supply  within  the  State  during  peri- 
ods of  largely  increasing  population. 

"Sixth — The  necessity  for  providing  the 
large  number  of  temporary  employes  en- 
gaged in  the  harvest  with  employment 
iluring  the  various  periods  other  than  the 
harvest  season  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
solution  of  farm  labor  problems." 

The  report  of  the  bureau  describes  at 
length  the  methods  employed  to  obtain  the 
information  needed,  showing  that  the  ut- 
most care  to  avoid  misstatements  were 
taken,  that  every  possible  means  to  se- 
cure accurate  data  was  resorted  to  and  the 
findings  summarized  only  after  all  du 
plications  had  been  eliminated. 

Details  of  the  INVESTIGATION. — The  in- 
vestigators devoted  a  month  to  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  plan  and  preparation  of  blanks 
to  be  filled  in  by  persons  conversant  with 
the  conditions  in  the  valley  lands  where 
Japanese  labor  is  largely  employed.  On 
May  15,  1909,  the  field  work  was  simul- 
taneously begun  in  all  the  large  centers 
of  population,  including  the  big  cities,  and 
agents  of  the  bureau  sent  out  to  gather 
information  of  the  most  extensive  charac- 
ter. The  system  was  such  as  to  insure  a 
thorough  canvass  of  all  districts  occupied 
by  Japanese  engaged  in  mercantile,  in- 
dustrial or  other  pursuits. 

The  investigation  of  Japanese  in  agri- 
culture, covered  visits  to  4102  farms,  scat- 
tered over  36  counties  anu  growing  almost 
every  crop  common  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Of  this  total  number  of  farms 
visited  1733  were  operated  by  Japanese  as 
owners,  cash  lessees  and  share  lessees. 
The  remaining  2369  farms  were  operated 


by  white  farmers,  being  equally  distribut 
ed  between  those  employing  white  help 
exclusively,  and  those  employing  mixed 
races,  including  Japanese. 

These  4102  farms  contained  697,236 
acres  and  produced  crops  valued  approxi- 
mately at  $28,000,000  annually.  On  these 
farms  there  were  employed  during  the 
past  year  an  aggregate  of  80,982  persons 
of  all  races,  9452  of  whom  were  women, 
the  length  of  employment  varying  from 
a  few  days  to  a  year.  On  the  2369  farms 
operated  by  white  farmers,  employing  a 
total  of  63,198  persons,  53.4%  of  the  labor 
employed  was  white,  36.4'  c  Japanese,  and 
1.20%  various  other  races,  including  Chi- 
nese, Mexicans.  Hindoos  and  Indians. 

On  the  1733  farms  operated  by  Japan- 
ese farmers,  employing  17,784  persons, 
96%  of  the  labor  employed  was  Japanese, 
while  872,  or  4%>  was  equally  divided  be 
tween  male  and  female  white;  in  other 
words,  on  the  basis  of  numbers  employed, 
the  Japanese  furnished  practically  50%, 
or  one-half,  of  the  labor  necessary  to  grow 
and  harvest  the  crop,  valued  at  $28,000,- 
900,  produced  on  the  farms  visited  in  this 
investigation. 

Thick  Fabms  Largely  Japanese. — An- 
other important  fact  developed  by  the  in- 
vestigation was  the  relation  between  the 
character  of  the  crop  grown  and  the  em- 
ployment of  Japanese.  On  the  farms 
where  whites  were  employed  exclusively, 
no  berries  or  nursery  products  were  grown 
and  very  little  vegetables  outside  of 
beans.  The  relation  of  the  character  of 
the  crop  to  the  employment  of  Japanese 
is  well  brought  out  in  the  following: 

On  the  2369  farms  operated  by  white 
farmers  the  percentage  of  labor  furnished 
by  Japanese,  according  to  the  principal 
crops  grown  was  as  follows:  Berries, 
87.2%;  sugar  beets,  66.3%;  nursery  pro- 
ducts, 57.3%;  grapes,  51.7yt;  vegetables, 
45.7%;  citrus  fruits,  38.1%;  deciduous 
fruits,  3ti.5',< ;  miscellaneous.  19.6%;  hops, 
8.7%;  hay  and  grain,  6.6%. 

It  was  further  developed  in  this  investi- 
gation that  the  fruit  crop  peculiar  to 
California  required  the  labor  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  The  average  duration  of  employ- 
ment on  farms  visited  was  less  than  two 
months  in  the  year;  68.3%  of  the  whites 
and  61.6%  of  the  Japanese  were  employed 
less  than  three  months,  and  only  16.6%  of 
the  whites  and  10.7%  of  the  Japanese 
were  employed  permanently. 

Little  DIFFERENCE  in  Wauks. — The  av- 
erage wage  paid  by  white  farmers  to 
white  help  was  $1.38  per  day  with  board, 
and  $1.80  per  day  without  board,  and  to 
the  Japanese  $1.49  per  day  with  board  and 
$1.54  per  day  without  board.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  taken  as  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  Japanese,  for  49.2%  of  the  en- 
tire number  employed  were  working  by 
contract  or  piecework,  under  which  condi- 
tion the  earnings  of  the  Japanese  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  whites. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  Japanese 
farm  labor  by  Japanese  farmers  were  $1.57 
per  day  with  board,  and  $1.65  per  day 
without  board,  showing  that  the  Japanese 
were  better  paid  by  their  own  country- 
men than  by  the  white  farmer.  This  for 
two  reasons:  First,  that  he  is  in  greater 
demand  by  his  own  countrymen;  and  sec- 
ond, that  only  12.5%  of  the  total  number 
employed  by  Japanese  farmers  were  work- 
ing by  contract  or  piecework. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-three  Jap- 
anese farms  were  visited,  of  which  132, 
containing  3876  acres,  were  operated  by 
Japanese  owners;  1170  farms,  containing 
46,480  acres,  by  Japanese  cash  lessees; 
and  431  farms,  containing  33,028  acres, 
by  Japanese  share  lessees.  These  farms 
produced  crops  valued  at,  approximately, 
over  $6,000,000.  The  most  important  crop 
grown  was  vegetables,  which  amounted  to, 
approximately,  $2,500,000,  the  next  being 
deciduous  fruits,  $1,750,000,  and  berries, 
$732,000. 

Japanese    Popitation. — The  Japanese 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.   Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrllty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

Perfection  AAT  ALN  U  T 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  'Jys  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  BOft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  f<;et,  from  2J  cents  each  and  up;  Bpeclal  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 
San  Dlmas.  Calllornia. 


SEEDS 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


PLANTS 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  have  the  Largest  Assortment 
of  Eucalyptus  Seeds  and  Trees. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Supplies;  Hose  and  Lawn  Mowers.  Get  our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Catalog. 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get 
our  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  'Krlof" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano**  Hrand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tiger**  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "S"  Brand,  Reflned  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit" 
Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Rellned  Lump  and  Crude  Sulphur.  AUENTS  KOK 
"Fleur  de  Soulre"  Kxtra  Fine.   Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Rellnery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Ollice   624  CALIFORNIA  ST..  above  Kearney,  San  Francisco.  Calllornia. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  ('6636. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

>  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  the  most  affectne  method  known  (or  illuminating 
CfiDUEQC  burrowing  pelts.  Batter  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
DUrnCfl B     safe  end  acts  ONLY  on  pests  thai  burrow.  Tisls  made  by 

 ,  _  thi  Department  ot  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 

SOUIRRELS  Istaetion.   Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-T.-P. E., Seattle. 
*  Simple,  sate,  etfectire.  Send  for  booklet,  Sold  by  Dealers 

It  not,  write  to  Hitt  Firework!  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Price  14  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 


'    ;A^aT*ANClSCO,i*l  V 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
iirst  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF-*E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  cV  CO.,  Manulacturers  ol 
■»«?■;,»■■ 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Btc.    All  Sizes. 
Office.  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  OH  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Man  Francisco. 
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population  of  the  State  of  California, 
based  upon  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Bureau,  the  records 
of  the  steamship  companies  entering  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  and  the  records  or 
this  office,  was  estimated  at  41,628  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910.  About  10%  of  this  total  were 
females.  This  investigation  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  adult  male  Japanese 
population  to  be  as  follows:  65f/>  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  15%  were 
employed  chiefly  by  white  employers  and 
engaged  principally  in  domestic  or  per- 
sonal service,  15%  were  either  Japanese 
employers  or  their  employes,,  e/ngaged 
principally  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Japanese  population  throughout  the  State, 
5%  were  engaged  in  miscellaneous  pur- 
suits, such  as  officials,  professionals,  stu- 
dents, etc.  At  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion 54.4%  of  the  male  and  74%  of  the  fe- 
male Japanese  had  only  b^sn  in  the 
United  States  for  five  years  or  less;  63.3% 
of  the  wives  of  the  married  males  resided 
in  Japan,  while  only  36.7%  resided  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  wives  residing  in 
the  United  States  61.2%  had  children  and 
38.8%  were  without  children;  66.2%  of 
the  rural  Japanese  population  were  agri- 
culturists before  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

Characteristics  of  Labobeb. — "The 
Japanese  laborer,"  says  the  report,  "in  or- 
chard, vineyard  and  field,  has  reduced  sub- 
sistence to  a  science,  and  this  fact  is  one 
of  the  bases  of  his  successful  competition 
with  white  labor.  Not  the  cost  of  food 
alone  enters  into  his  scientific  solution  of 
this  problem,  but  his  entire  existence  is 
regulated  on  a  basis  of  rigid  economy  so 
that  he  reduces  the  cost  of  expenditure  for 
essential  subsistence  to  approximately 
%Mr/i  of  his  average  wage. 

"His  ability  to  accomplish  a  minimum 
cost  of  living  is  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  he  lives  in  community  rather  than 
individually  and  this  also  enables  him  to 
subsist  comfortably  through  seasons  of 
unemployment." 

The  report  points  out  that  the  Japanese 
practices  economy  on  the  basis  of  his  earn- 
ing power  and  does  not  permit  his  expen- 
diture to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  his 
earnings  may  increase.  The  Japanese 
earning  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  day  will 
spend  from  20  to  30c.  a  day  for  subsist- 
ence, while  the  average  maximum  cost  of 
subsistence  for  those  earning  from  $1.75 
to  $2.50  a  day  is  35c.  The  highest  rate 
recorded  by  the  whole  inquiry  was  60c.  a 
day. 

The  Boss  system  . — "The  boss  system" 
is  described  at  considerable  length: 

"Japanese  control  and  domination  of 
labor  in  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  and 
sugar  beet  fields  in  California,"  according 
to  the  report,  "has  been  accomplished  by 
the  persistent  operation  and  State  expan- 
sion of  the  boss  system.  This  system  in- 
cludes two  classes  of  operators,  the  field 
boss  and  the  contractor.  The  latter  was 
evolved  from  the  former,  a  necessary  re- 
sultant of  a  condition  created  by  the  suc- 
cessful employment  of  field  boss,  in  hand- 
ling labor  on  a  large  scale  for  short  peri- 
ods. His  inherent  capacity  for  origina- 
tion and  independent  subsistence  has 
made  it  possible  to  build  up  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  labor  control." 

While  this  system  is  now  very  firmly 
established,  the  report  is  of  the  opinion 
that  its  survival  is  problematical.  Al- 
though under  it  a  laborer  can  earn  more 
money  in  a  given  time  for  a  brief  period, 
his  opportunity  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
his  continued  labor  are  fewer.  He  does 
not  like  the  aspect.  In  the  operation  of 
the  boss  system,  the  white  owner,  super- 
intendent or  foreman  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  individual  Japanese  em- 
ployee. Everything  is  done  through  the 
boss.  This  has  been  found  to  work  very 
advantageously  to  the  white  employer, 
provided  he  stands  well  witn  the  boss.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  it  enables  him  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  labor  for  an  emergency 


or  for  a  season  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  trouble. 

Standard  <>■••  Efficiency  High. — Com- 
paring the  individual  Japanese  -  laborer 
and  the  individual  white  laborer  of  the 
typical  class  that  is  now  in  the  field  and 
from  which  is  recruited  all  the  white  help 
now  obtainable,  tne  investigation  dis- 
closes a  higher  standard  of  the  Japanese 
individual. 

The  report  points  out  the  peculiar  adap- 
tability of  the  Japanese  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  his  value  as  a  laborer. 
Xo  matter  how  untractable  or  {independ- 
able he  may  show  himself  in  the  absence 
of  active  competition,  he  reforms  quickly 
in  the  face  of  competition,  while  the  white 
man  is  the  same  always,  and  will  not 
adapt  himself  to  disagreeable  or  undesir- 
able conditions. 

The  methods  of  mobilization  of  the  or- 
dinary laborers  by  the  contractor  and 
field  bosses  form  an  interesting  part  of 
the  report.  Although  appearing  in  a  joint 
cause,  the  activity  of  the  Japanese  bosses 
are  not  conducted  on  a  co-operative  plan. 
In  fact,  these  are  competitive,  but  this 
competition  is  as  well  regulated  as  though 
directed  by  a  central  head.  The  Japanese 
boss  makes  a  systematic  survey  of  every 
important  field  where  Japanese  labor 
might  successfully  compete  with  other 
races  and  especially  in  those  fields  where 
monopoly  and  ultimate  domination  might 
be  hoped  for. 

So  thorough  is  this  survey  that  the  con- 
tractors, lessees,  share  workers  and  field 
bosses  are  fully  informed  of  the  acreage, 
the  character  of  crops  and  the  prospective 
production  in  their  respective  districts. 
They  are  also  familiar  with  the  person 
ality  and  sentiments  of  the  owners,  and 
are  well  advised  as  to  the  utility  or  fu- 
tility of  any  effort  toward  controlling  the 
labor  supply  or  the  securing  of  leases.  As 
a  result  the  boss  is  able  to  go  to  an  owner 
with  a  proposition  for  a  contract,  a  lease 
or  an  offer  to  supply  labor,  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  conditions 

White  Laborer  Preferred. — The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
as  disclosed  by  the  investigation  was  that 
the  white  man  of  good  character  is  prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  alien  races,  but  there  is 
not  within  the  State  a  sufficient  number 
of  white  laborers  to  perform  the  work  that 
is  done  by  Japanese. 

"Again,"  says  the  report,  "provision  for 
the  founding  of  a  system  of  American 
labor  composed  of  laboring  men  whose 
dignity  and  ambition  rises  above  the  posi- 
tion and  condition  of  the  serf,  would 
necessitate  an  entire  reformation  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  farmers  all  over 
the  State.  It  would  require  the  establish- 
ment of  boarding  houses  and  preparation 
for  the  treatment  of  the  American  labor- 
ing men  of  the  harvest  field  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  skilled  laborer  who  now 
does  the  plowing  and  teaming. 

Qtheb  Workers  Essential. — "It  is  not 
mere  opinion,  based  on  consensus  of  ob- 
servation, no  theory  predicated  on  an  an- 
alysis of  conditions  and  requirements,  but 
the  positive  expression  of  a  majority  of 
the  growers  of  fruit  and  such  other  prod- 
ucts as  are  affected  by  the  demand,  that 
this  labor  must  continue  to  be  drawn 
from  sources  beyond  the  United  States. 

"The  competency  of  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
these  industries  of  the  orchard,  the  vine- 
yard and  the  field  re  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  And  the  Japanese  have 
proved  themselves  also  capable  of  the  ut- 
most unreliability  and  arrogant  inde- 
pendence. 

"Had  these  traits  not  been  developed, 
there  might  not  have  been  any  Japanese 
problem  for  California  to  puzzle  over. 
Had  the  Japanese  laborer  throttled  his 
ambition  to  progress  along  the  lines  of 
American  citizenship  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, he  probably  would  have  at- 
tracted small  attention  of  the  public  mimfi. 
Japanese  ambition  is  to  progress  beyond 


mere  servility  to  the  plane  of  the  better 
class  of  American  workmen  and  to  own  a 
home  with  him.  The  moment  that  this 
ambition  is  exercised,  that  moment  the 
Japanese  ceases  to  be  an  ideal  laborer. 

O.m.v  Substitute  Is  Hindoos. — "Close 
observations  and  careful  inquiry  by  the 
field  agents  in  this  investigation,"  con- 
tinues the  report,  "discloses  the  belief  that 
the  permanent  absence  of  Japanese  from 
the  various  fields  of  agricultural  labor  in 
which  they  have  become  prominent  and 
dominant  would  mean  the  probable  sub- 
stitution of  Hindoo  labor.  The  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  Hindoos  employed  in 
the  orchards  and  beet  fields  in  the  season 
of  1909  and  the  frequent  demand  for 
others  of  that  race,  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  white  and  Japanese  labor,  confirmed 
that  belief  and  indicated  that  the  Hindu 
was  the  only  labor  then  available  for  the 
filling  of  the  rapidly  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  demand  and  supply  for  labor. 

"There  were  observed  isolated  instances 
of  partial  satisfaction  with  this  type  of 
farm  labor,  but  the  major  expression  was 
that  the  degree  of  efficiency  attained  in 
the  employment  of  the  Hindoo  is  so  small, 
and  his  presence  so  repugnant  that  if  he 
should  succeed  the  Japanese  it  would 
mean  a  loss  to  the  farming  interests  and 
a  revulsion  of  sentiment.  Viewed  from 
the  ground  on  which  the  employer  stands, 
the  preservation  of  specialized  farming  by 
the  labor  of  the  Hindoo  would  be  prac- 
ticably impossible." 


RID  YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Apliine 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout     the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    Gallon,  $2.50;  quart,  $1;  piut, 

65c;  half  pint.  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Apliine 
in  stock,  write  us, 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  Bulldlntc,  San  Francisco, 
Gal.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCIASSES  THEM  ALL 

Lot  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER  VILLE,  CAUF. 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PUMPS 

TOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  smal.  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it.  Reliability 
is  the   characteristic    you    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  o'dest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  SO  years  of  ex- 
celled be. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  p  u  m  p  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houtet 

H.  J.  BRfllNERO  &  CO., 
507  Chamber  ol 

Comments, 
LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 

Phone  A-4T40. 


1'.  Malsonneuve,  Pres. 


A.  Boudreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  can  cut  from  K0  to 
80  Apricots  or  Peaches  per  minute  and  do  tlrst- 
class  work  in  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  it  In  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FKIJITVAI.I'.  <  Al , 


470 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

The  big  three-day  annual  cherry  festival 
is  now  in  progress  at  San  Leandro,  Ala- 
meda county. 

Reports  from  Gilroy  indicate  a  good 
prune,  apple,  and  hay  crop  for  that  sec- 
tion this  season. 

The  harvesting  of  the  Loganberry  crop 
in  Sonoma  county  is  now  being  rushed. 
The  crop  is  reported  as  being  good. 

Reports  from  around  Fresno  are  to  the 
effect  that  raisin  grapes  have  been  consid- 
erably damaged  by  winds  during  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Buyers  of  the  early  crop  of  Graveustein 
apples  have  been  among  the  orchards  in 
Sebastopol.  The  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  two-thirds  of  normal. 

Ed  Goodnight,  a  citrus  tree  pruner  of 
C'ovina,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  wash 
which  will  bring  out  a  clean,  new  bark 
on  orange  trees  affected  with  gum  disease. 

E.  W.  Roberts,  of  Porterville,  is  raising 
some  large  blackberries.  Last  week  he 
picked  seven  berries  and  placed  them  end 
to  end  and  found  they  measured  one 
loot. 

News  from  Fresno  states  that  buyers 
of  dried  apricots  are  anxious  to  contract 
lor  more  fruit  to  cover  sales,  and  have 
raised  the  price  S>4  and  8V-jC.  for  dried 
'cots. 

The  work  of  packing  and  shipping  the 
Valencia  orange  crop  of  Tulare  county  is 
now  being  pushed.  The  crop  will  be  about 
normal,  though  the  thrips  have  damaged 
the  fruit. 

Apricot  picking  and  cutting  commenced 
the  first  of  the  week*  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  valley.  The  crop  is  reported  as 
very  good,  though  the  sizes  are  not  as 
large  as  last  year. 

Bids  are  being  received  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  alfalfa  meal  mill  at  Woodland, 
and  the  people  of  Exparto,  Yolo  county, 
are  at  work  raising  a  fund  of  $10,000  to 
establish  a  mill  at  that  place. 

The  Central  California  Canneries  at  Vis- 
alia,  have  had  new  machinery  installed 
and  are  ready  for  a  record  run.  The  can- 
neries will  employ  about  400  people  and 
will  commence  work  on  peaches  about 
July  4th. 

A  report  from  the  Government  date 
farms  at  Mecca  and  indio,  in  southern 
California,  states  that  most  of  the  varie- 
ties being  tried  out  are  proving  good.  The 
station  has  some  seed  as  well  as  seedling 
plants  for  distribution  up  to  June  30th. 

The  new  acreage  set  out  to  orchards  in 
the  Rogue  river  and  Umpqua  valleys,  Ore- 
gon, during  the  past  year  is  stated  to  be 
;;o,000  acres.  Around  Medford  and  Ash- 
land half  the  acreage  was  planted,  while 
about  4000  acres  was  set  out  around 
Grants  Pass,  and  10,000  acres  near  Rose- 
burg. 

A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Al- 
liance and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  held 
at  Placerville  last  week,  to  devise  some 
means  to  induce  the  Stuart  Fruit  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  to  join  in  standard- 
izing the  fruit  they  ship  from  that  county. 
It  was  stated  that  by  not  joining  in  the 
movement  the  fruit  company  was  jeopard- 
izing the  work  done  by  the  other  shippers. 

The  Strathmore,  Tulare  county,  Citrus 
Association  was  organized  last  week  in 
which  20  growers,  representing  about  400 
acres,  have  joined.  John  Linden  was 
-hosen  president;  U.  F.  Bergen,  secretary; 
Mr.  Neice,  B.  J.  Morey,  and  E.  O.  Schu- 
macher, were  elected,  to  serve  with  the 
two  officers,  as  a  board  of  directors.  They 
will  serve  a  term  of  one  year. 

A  syndicate  of  California  capitalists 
has  purchased  the  Rickey  ranch  of  60,000 
acres  for  a  consideration  of  $1,500,000. 
The  land  is  partly  in  Mono  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  partly  in  Esmeralda  county, 


Nevada.  This  ranch  formerly  contained 
nearly  a  million  acres,  but  part  of  it  was 
sold  some  years  ago  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  as  part  of  its  Owens  river  water 
supply. 

It  is  now  stated  by  Louis  Wetmore, 
manager  of  the  West  Wineries  at  Lodi, 
that  the  report  published  last  week  to  the 
effect  that  $10  per  ton  would  be  paid  for 
wine  grapes,  on  a  ten  year  contract,  is  a 
mistake.  He  stated  in  an  interview  this 
week  that  he  did  not  think  prices  would 
be  much  higher  this  year  than  last  and 
that  $10  would  be  paid  only  for  special 
varieties  of  wine  grapes. 


General  Agriculture. 

Hay  baling  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
Hollister  district.  The  price  for  baling 
is  $1.50  per  ton. 

Many  of  the  grasshoppers  in  the  Ther- 
mallto  section  are  being  killed  by  the  use 
of  rollers  and  by  fire. 

The  alfalfa  meal  mill  at  Dixon,  Solano 
county,  is  now  in  operation  and  is  hand- 
ling 70  tons  daily. 

A  40  acre  tract  near  San  Jacinto,  has 
produced  120  tons  of  oat  hay  this  season. 
Pretty  good  for  an  "off"  year. 

Tomato  shipments  from  Merced  are 
being  made  daily  to  the  city  markets.  The 
crop  is  proving  a  money  maker  this  year. 

The  grain  harvest  in  Yolo  county  is  now 
on,  and  reports  from  there  indicate  a 
larger  crop  than  for  several  seasons  past. 

Barley  harvest  in  Sutter  county  began 
last  week.  The  yield  is  reported  good  and 
quality  fair.  Some  of  the  first  grain  mar- 
keted brought  95c.  per  cental. 

Around  Hanford  the  wheat  and  barley 
crop  is  reported  as  very  good.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  lower  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  still  the  farmers  will  make  money 
from  the  crop. 

A  movement  has  ueen  started  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers*  Union  of  Placer  coun- 
ty, to  revive  the  Placer  County  Fair.  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  interview 
the  supervisors  to  enlist  their  aid  in  the 
project. 

In  his  monthly  report  Job  Chrisman, 
bee  inspector  of  Fresno  county,  states  that 
European  foul  brood  is  rapidly  spreading 
among  the  aparies  there,  and  advises  all 
bee  keepers  to  requeen  extensively  if  they 
wish  to  save  their  colonies. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  walnut  men  of 
southern  California  was  held  at  Los  An- 
geles, June  Sth.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ings was  to  form  a  central  association 
that  will  fix  prices  and  market  the  wal- 
nuts grown  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Reports  from  Iniperfial  vallley  indi- 
cate that  the  yield  of  cantaloups  is  fine 
and  carloads  are  being  rushed  to  markets 
much  earlier  than  usual.  Prices  start  off 
well  and  the  indications  are  that  a  very 
prosperous  season  is  on  for  melon  grow- 
ers. 

W.  B.  Russell,  representing  the  Mer- 
chants Exchange  of  San  Francisco,  cov- 
ered the  Imperial  valley  last  week  to  size 
up  the  grain  crop,  which  he  found  surpris- 
ingly large.  He  predicted  that  the  price 
of  barley  would  be  about  80c.  in  towns  of 
that  valley  during  summer  months. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bowman  has  begun  a  campaign  in  Placer 
county  against  the  Johnson  grass  nuisance 
and  has  sent  out  circular  letters  warning 
the  people  that  it  is  against  the  law  not 
to  eradicate  it  at  its  first  appearance.  He 
says  that  it  is  easily  recognized,  as  it  re- 
sembles young  corn  at  present. 

It  is  stated  that  most  of  the  grain 
around  Whitton,  Merced  county,  has  been 
harvested  this  season  by  the  use  of  the 
self-binder  machinery,  instead  of  the 
combined  harvesters.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  growers  that  by  harvesting 
in  this  manner  that  the  straw  is  better 
and  the  grain  is  benefited  by  sweating  in 
the  stack. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  new  co-operative  creamery  is  to  be 
built  on  Deer  Creek,  Tehama  county, 
soon. 

Horse  thieves  stole  six  head  of  horses 
last  month  from  the  Bixby  ranch  in  Or- 
ange county. 

A  rabbit  drive  near  Lemoore,  which  was 
attended  by  several  hundred  people  re- 
cently, succeeded  in  killing  about  1500 
rabbits. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Covina  Farm- 
ers' Club  will  be  held  on  June  18th.  The 
Glendon  Club  will  be  invited  to  join  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  day. 

As  $400,000  is  now  available,  the  work 
of  draining  the  marsh  lands  in  the  Kla- 
math project  has  been  commenced  and 
will  be  pushed  to  completion. 

The  Mennonite  colony  around  Escon 
dido  is  being  added  to  by  people  of  that 
faith,  leaving  the  lands  they  recently  trad- 
ed for  near  Bakersfield  and  moving  to  San 
Diego  county. 

The  grape  juice  factory  at  Turlock  has 
installed  vinegar  making  machinery  with 
capacity  of  12  barrels  of  vinegar  daily. 
The  company  expects  to  double  its  output 
of  grape  juice  this  season. 

The  Sanitary  Fruit  Company,  of  Red 
Bluff,  is  building  a  packing  house  at  Vina, 
to  handle  apricots,  peaches,  and  other 
fruits.  This  company  has  purchased  the 
fruit  crop  of  the  Stanford  ranch  as  well 
as  other  growers  in  that  section. 

A  pigeon  ranch  is  being  installed  near 
Newman,  Stanislaus  county,  by  ('.  W, 
Schank.  Already  3000  birds  have  been 
secured  and  more  will  be  added  till  the 
capacity  of  30,000  is  reached.  The  squabs 
raised  are  to  be  sent  to  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

Lumber  mills  in  Spokane  are  running 
night  and  day  making  fruit  boxes  for  the 
big  crop  in  prospect  in  Washington.  The 
orders  call  for  10,000,000  boxes,  each  hold- 
ing 50  pounds.  The  value  of  the  canning 
fruit  crops  in  that  State  is  placed  at  $15,- 
000,000.  Fully  3,000,000  boxes  will  be  de 
livered  to  orchardists  in  the  Wenatchee 
valley  in  Central  Washington,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  not  less  than  2,500,000 
boxes  will  be  used  in  the  Yakima  valley. 
Walla  Walla  and  Okanogan  valleys  will 
take  up  to  1,500,000  boxes,  while  the  berry 
and  tree  fruit  growers  in  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia country  say  their  orchards  will 
run  at  least  500,000  boxes.  A  million 
boxes  will  be  delivered  in  Palouse  dis- 
trict  in    southeastern    Washington  and 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  50  i  In  power  and  Bffiolency  In  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for    Information  on  Monitor  (iasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  K.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  hat  save 
money.   Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 

601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St.  San  Francisco. 


THE 


Waggoner  Ladders 

l  Patented  ) 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 


Raised  and  lowered  without 
marring  Dnl'dlng 


SINGLE  LADDERS 
FIRE  LADDERS 

Window  Cleaners' 
Ladders 

Fruit  Pickers'  ladders 

Machinery  Ladders 

Waggoner 
Extension 
Ladder  Co. 

102-108  S.  AURORA  ST. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Sticky  Ply  Paper  i8  a  very  slow  processs  for 
getting  rid  oftlleB,  but  with 

Eureka  Insect  Exterminator 


you  can  fell]  every 
one  in  the  house  In 
a  few  minutes. 

It  also  kills  I- leas, 
Moths.  lied  Bugs, 
AntB,  and  all  kinds 
of  plant  lice.  You 
can't  afford  to  do 
without  It.  It's  sold 
by  all  Druggists 
and  Grocers.  Ham- 
pie  can  10  cents. 

JOSEPH  FUSCH, 

82  SHIPLEY  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

*i  50  per  do/.en;  {6  per  100:  $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Kerry  Specialist. 
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western  Idaho,  the  Blue  Mountain  coun- 
try and  the  Spokane  and  St.  Maries  val- 
leys and  other  nearby  points.  Other  belts 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  have  orders 
in  for  1,500,000  boxes. 

Harvesting  is  now  in  full  swing  on  the 
west  side  of  Stanislaus  county,  and  the 
ranchers  expect  to  thresh  out  a  banner 
crop. 

George  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  attended 
the  national  meeting  of  nurserymen  at 
Denver  this  week,  at  which  he  read  a 
paper  on  "Influence  of  California  Horti- 
culture." 

The  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  marketed 
about  55%  of  the  orange  and  lemon  crop 
of  Tulare  county  the  past  season.  This 
figure  shows  a  gain  of  from  52'/,  shipped 
last  season. 

Active  work  has  commenced  by  the  of- 
ficers to  make  the  Sebastopol  Gravenstein 
apple  show  a  success.  The  exhibit  will 
be  held  from  August  11th  to  13th.  A 
hearty  response  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
is  reported. 

The  apricot  growers  of  Orange  county 
met  at  Santa  Ana  last  Saturday  to  organ- 
ize a  dried  fruit  association.  Last  year  a 
local  organization  tnere  helped  the  grow- 
ers secure  a  better  price  for  'cots. 

The  formal  transfer  of  titles  to  the 
Kearney  estate  at  Fresno  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  will  probably  take  place 
on  June  20th.  This  property,  valued  at 
$1,500,000  was  bequeathed  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  M.  Theo.  Kearney  at  his  death 
several  years  ago. 

A  dispatch  from  Bakersfield  states  that 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  raised  by 
citizens  to  furnish  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  mosquito  pest 
that  the  malaria  there  may  be  reduced. 
Prof.  Herms,  of  the  State  University,  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  work. 

The  second  annual  picnic  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Farmers'  Union  was  held  at 
Congress  Springs,  last  Saturday.  Over 
500  people  were  in  attendance,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  unions  over  the 
county  as  well  as  delegates  from  the  local 
granges  made  addresses. 

Owing  to  fear  of  precedents  in  the  Al- 
aska coal  land  cases,  the  special  bill  of 
Congressman  Smith  of  California,  to  vali- 
lidate  title  to  land  in  the  Imperial  valley 
to  actual  settlers,  was  lost  in  Congress 
this  week.  This  leaves  a  number  of  set- 
tlers there,  who  bought  dishonest  loca- 
lions  of  Government  land,  without  title. 

At  a  meeting  of  fruit  shippers  and 
railway  men  held  at  Sacramento  last 
week  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  car  shortage  this  season.  The 
Pacific  Fruit  Express  has  received  2000 
new  cars  and  the  Santa  Fe  1000,  but  has 
retired  500  cars.  While  the  fruit  crop 
will  be  heavy  this  year  it  is  stated  that 
facilities  will  be  ample. 

A  big  land  deal  was  closed  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  last  week  which  means 
that  10,000  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land, 
valued  approximately  at  $1,500,000,  lying 
15  miles  south  of  Marysville,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Feather  river,  in  Sutter  county, 
will  be  colonized  and  settled  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Colonization  Bureau  of  Omaha. 
The  new  owners  will  lay  out  a  townsite, 
build  levees  and  colonize  the  tract. 

One  of  the  largest  contracts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties  was  let 
last  week,  when  the  Sacramento  Valley  Ir- 
rigation Company  let  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  large  irrigating  ditch, 
south  from  Willows  into  the  northern 
part  of  Colusa  county.  Part  of  the  work 
will  cover  the  ground  already  covered  by 
the  old  canal,  but  it  will  be  enlarged  to 
carry  twice  the  water  that  it  now  carries. 
No  one  contractor  wanted  to  take  the 
work  alone,  and  the  contract  had  to  be 
let  in  divisions,  four  contractors  taking 
part  of  the  construction  work.  The 
amount  of  dirt  to  be  removed  all  told  is 
1,500,000  yards.   The  work  will  commence 


at  the  Jacinto  road,  north  of  Willows,  and 
will  continue  south  through  Glenn  county, 
into  the  middle  of  Colusa  county.  The 
different  divisions  of  the  work  range  from 
a  distance  of  two  to  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  in  a  few  cases  laterals  will  be  dug, 
making  the  work  more  extensive. 

The  earth  dam  on  the  Alamo  north  of 
Meloland,  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
concrete  gate  and  wasteway  will  be  ready 
in  about  a  week  for  the  delivery  of  water 
to  the  Mesquite  Lake  district,  says  the 
Imperial  Valley  Press.  The  dam  will 
back  up  the  waste  water  with  the  power 
plant  in  the  gorge  of  the  Alamo  and  form 
a  lake  about  two  miles  long,  from  which 
water  will  be  taken  through  a  concrete 
gate  for  the  irrigation  of  16,000  acres 
heretofore  served  inadequately  by  the 
Ash  and  Alamitos  canals. 


THE  CITRUS  UNION  TO  QUIT. 


After  repeated  rumjors  for  the  past 
three  years  that  the  California  Citrus 
Union  was  to  dissolve  the  authoritative 
statement  is  now  made  in  Edwin  T.  Earl's 
Los  Angeles  Express  that  the  union  will 
cease  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
citrus  season,  November  1,  1910,  and  the 
interest  composing  it  will  act  independ 
ently. 

For  several  years  the  California  Citrus 
Union  has  been  the  marketing  agency  for 
the  Fay  Fruit  Company,  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company,  and  the  Spruance  Fruit  Com- 
pany, President  Fay,  of  the  Union  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  Fay  Fruit 
Company,  L.  J.  C.  Spruance,  of  the  Spru- 
ance Fruit  Company,  and  Thomas  O'Neill, 
of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company. 

The  Citrus  Union  will  continue  to 
handle  whatever  fruit  these  companies 
have  until  the  new  season  begins,  but 
this  will  be  a  comparatively  small  amount, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  already  been 
shipped. 

"The  California  Citrus  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  offices  through  the 
present  season,"  said  President  F.  P.  Fay, 
"but  the  announcement  of  the  dissolu- 
tion is  made  at  this  time  in  order  to  give 
the  companies  composing  it  time  to  con- 
tract fruit  for  next  season.  The  Fay  fruit 
company  will  succeed  to  most  of  the  sell- 
ing organizations  of  the  Citrus  Union." 

F.  J.  Harrigan,  sales  manager  of  the 
Union,  will  join  Mr.  Fay  in  the  Fay  com- 
pany. That  company  will  handle  citrus 
fruits  and  walnuts. 

The  California  Citrus  Union  was  at  one 
time  a  large  factor  in  the  citrus  fruit 
business,  and  besides  the  companies  men- 
tioned above  included  the  Gregory  Fruit 
Company,  the  Moulton  &  Green  Fruit 
Company  and  the  Ruddock  &  Trench  Fruit 
Company.  These  latter  organizations 
withdrew  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
California  Fruit  Agency,  in  1903,  this  lat- 
ter organization  being  composed  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  then 
called  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, and  the  Citrus  Union.  The 
agency  controlled  nearly  90%  of  the  citrus 
fruit  of  California,  and  undertook  ,to 
drive  all  competition  from  the  market, 
but  an  unfortunate  year  physically  and 
unfortunate  marketing  methods  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  combination  and  since  that 
time  the  Citrus  Union  has  appeared  to  be 


losing  ground.  The  Union  has  packing 
houses  in  every  district  in  California,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  closed  for  years. 
— E.  A.  W. 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  SONOMA 
COUNTY  FRUITS. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  packers  and  ship- 
pers of  Sonoma  county  apples  and  the 
committee  of  fruit  standardization,  held 
at  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  on  the  4th  inst.,  it  was 
agreed  to  pack  all  apples  shipped  from 
Sonoma  county  during  the  season  of  1910 
in  boxes  9"/,xl0x22  inches,  graded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Grade  A — 2%  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
144  and  under  to  the  box. 

Grade  B — 2%  to  2%  inches  in  diameter, 
156  and  under  to  the  box. 

Grade  C — 2</t  to  2y2  inches  in  diameter, 
225  and  under  to  the  box. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  all  packages  are 
to  bear  labels  showing  name  of  packer, 
point  of  shipment,  grade  and  variety  of 
fruit. 

The  following  shippers  have  agreed  to 
be  governed  by  this  arrangement:  Earl 
Fruit  Co.,  Hunt,  Hatch  &  Co.,  Mitchell  & 
Goodall,  Campidonico  &  Burns,  Hopkins 
&  Co.,  Garcia  &  Maggini  Co.,  Sebastopol 
Berry  Growers,  Inc.,  Wetmore  Bros, 
Jacobs  &  Malcomb,  Pioneer  Fruit  Co.,  E. 
C.  Merritt,  secretary. 


A  convention  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  will  be  held  at  Sacramento 
June  24  and  25. 


An  examination  for  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  will  be  held  at  Red- 
ding, Shasta  county,  June  26. 


Standard  Steel  line  Post 


Standardized 
for  any  kind  of 
fencing  for 
line  or 
corner  posts 

Suitable 
for  setting 
direct  In 
ground  or 
In  concrete 


If  your  hard- 
ware dealer 

does  not  carry 

in  stock  write 
us  for  literature 

and  discounts 
for  quantity 


No.  100— List  Price  50  ots. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
CENTRA!  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


LEONARD  COMES  NURSERY  CO,  Inc. 

GROWERS 

or  the  Best  Kruit  Trees,  Pedigreed  Stock.  Also 
Waluutand  Eucalyptus  a  specialty,  t  iue  assort- 
ment ornamental  stock. 

 Morganhill.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

40-in.  IlroiiHou  I»it(.s  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Rice   Knginr,  Beat   Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
forks,   and   Steam   Hoist,  only   used  four 
seasons)  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSER, 
Houout,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


THE  MODERN  WAY,  THE  CHEAPEST  WAY. 


One  part  Palo  Alto  l'aste 
Powder,  mixed  with  five 
parts  of  cold  water,  makes  a 
beautiful  smooth,  white 
paste.  Instantly  made  and 
ready  for  use.  For  rruit  pack- 
ers and  canners,  paper  hang- 
ing, paper  box  making,  etc., 
or  lor  all  purposes  where  a 
first  class  pnste  can  be  used. 
Packed  In  '2  lb.  cartons,  10,  25, 
50  and  100  lb.  sacks  and  '200  lb. 
barrels  at  prices  surprisingly 
low. 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 

Paste  and  Adhesives  lor  all  purposes 
349-51  8th  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Priees 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
eJUIMK  PILE. 

This  is  Important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new.  We  Bra/.e  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  Brass,  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Castings, 
Cylinders,  Exhausts,  (las  Kngine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  is  sure  and  saves  you  50  to 
76  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.   Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,       121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DREDGING  WILL  RECLAIM  YOUR  SWAMP  LAND 


J.  C.  FRANKS'  FLEET  OF  DREDGERS 

Latest  and  Most  Perfect  Types 

Capacity  ror  Extensive  Work,  Throughout  the  Pacific  Coast,  Available  ror  .Service. 


Prepared  for  work  of  any  magnitude. 

Our  corps  or  assistants  in  Land  Reclamation  consists  or  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced men  In  reclamation  tactics  to  be  secured  any  where.  Fleet  comprises  Dredgers 
"Tule  Queen,"  "Tule  King,"  "Monterey,"  "Antioch,"  and  "Alameda,"  with  Tug 
Boats,  Ditching  Machines,  etc.,  complete,  which  enables  us  to  expedite  any  contract 
taken.   Estimates  furnished.   Terms  reasonable. 

J.  C.  FRANKS.  Prop., 

1053  Pheiair  Bidg.,  San  Francisco, 


FRED  C.  FRANKS.  Mgr.. 

Antioch,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


LIVE  STOCK  CONDITION  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


To  the  Editor:  For  the  past  25  years 
I  have  lived  90  miles  north  of  Portland 
near  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway,  and  in  close  touch  with  the  cattle 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  all 
those  years  I  have  observed  an  enormous 
daily  stream  of  freight  passing.  The  live 
stock  and  eatables  all  went  one  way. 
North  and  the  old  settlers  say  it  was  al- 
way  that  way.  Before  the  railroads  were 
built  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  went  north 
in  great  droves  ana  flocks,  when  roads 
were  passable.  This  shows  that  the  north 
is  a  great  consumer  and  the  demand  is 
fast  increasing.  Our  vast  cattle  ranges 
have  been  cut  into  grain  and  fruit  farms 
and  most  of  the  big  cattle  growers  have 
quit  the  business  for  good.  For  lack  of 
permanent  help  many  of  the  dairymen 
have  gone  to  raising  hay  and  horses  or 
cut  their  ranges  into  small  tracts  for 
gardens  and  poultry.  Million  of  calves 
have  been  killed  at  birth  or  sold  as  small 
veal  for  years  past.  So  it  is  becoming  a 
serious  matter  as  to  where  we  can  get 
good  young  cows  to  replace  those  being 
discarded  from  the  dairies  on  account  of 
old  age  or  other  defects.  Over  half  our 
pork  comes  from  the  East,  and  there  are 
not  enough  sows  by  one-third  in  the  en- 
lire  Pacific  Northwest  to  raise  a  full  crop 
of  pigs  next  year.  Last  spring  many  at- 
tempted to  boycott  meat  but  the  boycott 
was  ill  founded  and  short  lived.  Con- 
sumers found  cattle  growers  were  not 
getting  more  than  the  cost  of  production 
lor  their  cattle.  They  also  found  eggs 
and  fish  were  scarce  and  high  priced  and 
that  cured  meats  and  poultry  were  twice 
as  high  as  beef. 

Carloads  of  grass  seed  have  been  sold 
and  carefully  sown  all  over  the  North- 
west and  much  larger  forage  and  root 
crops  put  out.  All  of  which  promise  on 
abundant  yield.  We  have  had  seasonable 
weather  and  abundant  moisture.  Many 
stockmen  who  have  had  to  buy  a  large 
part  of  their  feed  the  past  few  years  at 
high  prices  this  year  expects  plenty  and 
some  to  sell,  and  we  see  many  more  ads 
than  common  of  pasture  to  rent.  All 
these  things  tend  to  show  that  people  hav- 
ing surplus  pasture  and  cattie  feed.  Should 
begin  early  to  restock  their  farms  with 
good  cattle.  Our  markets  will  need  every 
hoof  they  can  get  at  good  prices  faster 
than  it  can  be  raised  and  fitted  for  mar- 
ket. 

L.  K.  Cogswell, 

Chehalis,  Wash. 


THE  WOOL  QUESTION. 

The  wool  growers  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  dilemma.  What  shall  I  do  with  my 
wool — sell  or  store  It?  Many  flockmasters 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  who  are  not  pressed 
for  money  anticipate  doing  the  latter. 
They  base  their  judgment  on  the  fact  that 
wool  is  selling  in  London  today  for  10c. 
a  pound  more  than  it  did  last  year.  What 
the  outcome  of  all  this  will  be  is  hard  to 
determine.  The  Boston  Wool  Reporter 
has  the  following  to  say  on  this  subject: 

"As  the  weeks  go  by,  it  begins  to  look 
more  and  more  like  a  consignment  year. 
Although  the  little  speculation  started  in 
Ohio  when  the  wools  first  began  to  be 
shown  has  come  to  a  stop,  still  in  general 
the  wool  grower  continues  to  refuse  to 
come  down  in  his  ideas  of  the  value  of 
his  wools.  He  cannot  understand  why 
he  should  have  received  the  price  he  got 
last  year,  and  then,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  year,  be  asked  to  accept  what  appears 
to  him  entirely  ridiculous  figures.  More- 
over, the  West  is  prosperous,  and  the 


farmer  is  apparently  wearing  as  much  as 
he  ever  has.  and  this,  together  with  the 
firm  market  which  is  reported  from 
abroad,  causes  the  grower  to  believe  that 
prices  have  been  unduly  depressed.  He 
is.  therefore,  consigning  a  lot  of  his  wool 
to  Chicago,  and  much  of  it  is  coming  to 
the  Eastern  markets  on  consignment.  In 
I'tah  and  Nevada,  shearing  is  practically 
over,  but  we  understand  that  but  little 
wool  has  been  contracted  for  outside  of 
that  which  was  agreed  upon  very  early  in 
the  season.  It  now  seems  entirely  prob- 
able that  the  bulk  of  the  wools  sheared 
there  will  be  consigned.  In  Texas  and 
California,  there  has  been  practically  no 
contracting  done,  although  there  has  been 
some  considerable  in  consignment.  In 
Oregon,  shearing  is  going  on,  and  while 
we  hear  of  some  little  contracting,  it 
does  not  amount  to  much.  In  fact,  it  is 
probably  true  that  of  the  upwards  of  300,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  which  will  be 
shown  this  year,  not  much  more  than  25.- 
.  0,000  or  30,000,000  pounds  have  been 
contracted  tor.  Earlier  in  the  season. 
Eastern  dealers  were  advancing  15c.  on 
consigned  wools.  We  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  figure  has  been  considerably 
reduced,  and  the  advances  now  run  down 
to  as  low  as  10c,  it  taking  a  very  choice 
lot  of  wool  to  demand  an  advance  of  the 
higher  figure." 


TEST  OF  STOCK  SHIPPING  LAW. 


A  controversy  has  arisen  between  some 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the 
larger  live  stock  shippers  in  regard  to  the 
space  in  the  cars  which  must  be  afforded 
animals  in  transit  from  one  State  to  an 
other  in  order  to  make  unloading  unnec 
essary  and  still  comply  with  the  28-hour 
law.  This  law  provides  that  when  the 
animals  are  carried  in  cars  "in  which  they 
can  and  do  have  proper  food,  water,  space 
and  opportunity  to  rest"  they  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  unloaded.  The  depart 
ment  of  agriculture  has  been  appealed  to 
by  both  railroads  and  shippers,  and  today 
the  position  of  the  department  is  tenta 
lively  announced  as  follows: 

If  cars  are  not  loaded  beyond  the  mini 
mum  weight  fixed  by  the  tariffs,  the  de 
partment  will  not,  for  the  present,  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  sufficient  space 
is  provided  for  the  animals  to  rest;  but 
railroads  which  load  beyond  the  minimum 
and  do  not  unload  for  rest  will  have  to 
take  their  chances  of  prosecution  in  the 
courts. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to 
institute  a  number  of  test  cases  and  se 
cure  rulings  from  the  Federal  courts  as  to 
what  space  must  be  afforded.  It  is  claim 
ed  by  the  department  that  this  is  the  only 
course  open,  since  no  power  is  given  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  by  the  law  to 
make  rulings  and  regulations  regarding 
space  to  be  afforded  in  cars. 

In  all  cases  where  live  stock  is  not  un- 
loaded en  route  "into  properly  equipped 
pens  for  rest,  water  and  feeding"  the  cars 
must  be  provided  with  facilities  for  feed- 
ing and  watering  in  transit,  and  live  stock 
must,  when  so  fed  and  watered,  receive 
proper  feed  and  water. 


THE  EARNING  CAPACITY  OF 
THE  FARM. 


That  "it's  the  man  behind  the  gun  who 
makes  the  mon,"  is  just  as  true  on  the 
farm  as  it  is  in  the  big  department  store. 
It  is  the  man  himself  who  counts.  Know 
ing  just  when  to  sell  his  live  stock  is 
often  as  essential  as  raising  them  prop- 
erly. Who  has  not  seen  men  go  into  the 
live  stock  business  with  only  the  pro- 
verbial shoe  string  and  come  out  rich, 
and  who  has  not  seen  the  reverse  of  this. 
Men  go  into  the  business  rich  and  get  out 
of  it  even  minus  the  shoe  string.  Some 
men  are  capable  of  making  money  where 

(Continued  on  Page  474.) 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

50  HEAD 

The  grandest  collection  of  imported  and  registered 

Belgian  and  Percheron  Stallions 
and  Mares 

ever  offered  at  public  auction  by  one  owner.  Certificates  with  every 
animal.    Property  A.  A.  Sandahl,  Montana. 

14  HEAD  BELGIANS 
36  HEAD  PERCHERONS 

Among  them  being  a  number  of  Gold  Medal  winners  in  Belgium  and 
France. 

Sale  takes  place  Monday,  June  20th,  1910,  at  1  p.m.  at 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  YOLO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Horses  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  0.  A.  Lowe's,  Lowelands  Farm,  2  miles 
N.  W.  of  Woodland,  up  to  June  18th.  Visitors  are  invited.  June  1° 
and  20  they  can  be  seen  at  Davis.    Horses  loaded  f.o.b.  cars  Davis. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

FRED.  H.  CHASE  &  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

478  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 


E.  LOVELL. 

H.  D.  1.  Napa.  Cal. 


NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire,  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  importation  of  stallions  and  mares  will 
arrive  in  Napa  about  the  lirst  of  .lune.  Mr.  Wheat  ley 
personally  inspected  every  animal  and  Itouglit  young 
horses  with  extra  bone,  and  plenty  of  weight  and 
quality.  Our  prices  will  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  asked  elsewhere  for  stock  not  nearly  so  good, 
and  we  sell  on  very  close  margins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  three-year-old  imported  shires,  which 
we  will  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Every  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Prop. 


DAIRYSTOCK 

Purebred   Holsteins,  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


The  best  bred  stock 
obtainable  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  a  sire 
to  head  your  herd. 


Write  for  Information. 

OAKWOOD  STOCK  FARM  CO. 

F.  J.  SCMLEEF,  Mgr. 
909  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


SADDLES 

Style,  Finish  &  Workmanship 

The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  In  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  Ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  &  TREE  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Deafen  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Da  DEB  Blake,  Moflltt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArtn   Blake,  McKallACo.  Portland,  Oregon 


H.H.H 

or  so  Modicb 


.  Ill 

mm 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
soli?f  "  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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THE  IDEAL-AMERICAN 


COMPLETE  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  READY  TO  RUN. 


OUTFIT  No.  1 

Capacity  25  gallons  per  minute 
against  60  ft.  head. 

One  V/%  H.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete. 
One    No.    1    American  Centrifugal 
Pump. 

One  V/4  in.  Suction  Elbow. 
20  ft,  114  in.  Suction  Pipe. 
One  1%  in.  Foot  Valve. 
20  ft.  2  in.  Rubber  Belt  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  No.  2 

Capacity  75  gallons  per  minute 
against  20  ft.  head. 

One  IYj.  H.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete. 
One  No.  l1/^  American  Centrifugal 
Pump. 

One  2  in.  Suction  Elbow. 

20  ft.  2  in.  Suction  Pipe. 

One  2  in.  Foot  Valve. 

•jo  ft.  3  in.  Rubber  licit  and  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  No.  3 

Capacity  75  gallons  per  minute 
against  50  ft.  head. 

One  'A  II.  P.  Engine  Complete. 
One  No.  1%  American  Centrifugal 
Pump. 

One  2  in.  Suction  Elbow. 

'JO  ft.  2  in.  Suction  Pipe. 

One  2  in.  Fool  Valve. 

2.")  ft.  3  in.  Rubber  Pelt  and  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  No.  4 

Capacity  125  gallons  per  minute 
against  30  ft.  head. 

One  3  II.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete. 
One    No.    2    American  Centrifugal 
Pump. 

One  2%  in.  Suction  Elbow. 

20  ft.  2Co  in.  Suction  Pipe. 

One  2y2  in.  Foot  Valve. 

25  ft.  3  in.  Rubber  Pelt  and  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  No.  5 

Capacity  185  gallons  per  minute 
against  25  ft.  head. 

One  3  H.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete. 
One  No.  21/.  American  Centrifugal 
Pump. 

One  3  in.  Suction  Elbow. 

20  ft.  3  in.  Suction  Pipe. 

One  3  in.  Foot  Valve. 

2.">  ft.  31  j  in.  Rubber  Belt  and  Lacing. 


GUARANTEE 

Every  Ideal- American  Pumping 
Outfit  is 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

to  do  the  work  as  stated  above  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  written  guar- 
antee for  one  year. 


IDEAL  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


All  Engines  arc  water-cooled. 

The  1\\>  II.  P.  size  has  hopper  casl  around  cylinder. 
Other  si/.es  furnished  with  separate  tank  or  necessary 
pipe  and  fittings  to  connect  to  pump  direct. 

Fuel  carried  in  base  of  engine — no  sheet  metal  tanks 
to  leak.    Four  cycle  hit  and  miss  type  governor. 

Shipped  complete  ready  to  run,  including  all  neces- 
sary wrenches,  oil  can,  can  of  oil,  lubricator,  batteries,  etc. 
Oasoline  or  No.  1  distillate  work  equally  well.  Complete 
instruction  book  with  each  engine. 

AMERICAN  F»LJ]VfF» 


All  American  Pumps  are  shipped  complete  with  pulley 
of  proper  size,  oil  cups,  suction  and  discharge  flanges. 

All  American  Pumps  have  chain-oiling  outer  bear- 
ings, and  self-oiling  collars.  Note  the  large  suction  pipes 
and  large  economical  capacities. 


OUTFIT 
No.  1  

2  


WEIGHT  LIST  PRICES 

. ..    385    $195.00 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


490 
630 
725 
825 
1175 
1290 
1840 
1970 
1995 


215.00 
285.00 
325.00 
345.00 
480.00 
515.00 
715.00 
730.00 
750.00 


All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 

Ask  your  dealer  for  DISCOUNT  or  write  direct  to 


OUTFIT  No.  6 

Capacity  185  gallons  per  minute 
against  50  ft.  head. 

One  6  H.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete 
One  No.  21//>  American  Centrifugal 
Pump. 

One  3  in.  Suction  Elbow. 

li< >  ft.  3  in.  Suction  Pipe. 

One  3  in.  Foot  Valve. 

30  ft.  5  in.  Rubber  Bell  and  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  No.  7 

Capacity  265  gallons  per  minute 
against  30  ft.  head. 

One  It  II.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete 
One    No.    3    American  Centrifugal 

Pump. 
One  4  in.  Suction  Elbow. 
20  ft.  4  in.  Suction  Pipe. 
One  4  in.  Foot  Valve. 
30  ft. "5  in.  Rubber  Belt  and  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  No.  8 

Capacity  265  gallons  per  minute 
against  50  ft.  head. 

One  S  II.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete. 
One    No.    3    American  Centrifugal 

Pump. 
One  4  in.  Suction  Elbow. 
20  ft.  4  in.  Suction  Pipe. 
One  4  in.  Foot  Valve. 
30  ft.  5  in.  Rubber  Belt  and  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  NO.  9 

Capacity  370  gallons  per  minute 
against  35  ft.  head. 

One  8  II.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete. 
One  No  3%  American  Centrifugal 
Pump. 

One  5  in.  Suction  Elbow. 

20  ft.  5  in.  Suction  Pipe. 

One  5  in.  Foot  Valve. 

30  ft.  6  in.  Rubber  Belt  and  Lacing. 

OUTFIT  No.  10 

Capacity  480  gallons  per  minute 
against  30  ft.  head. 

One  8  H.  P.  Ideal  Engine  complete. 
One    No.    4    American  Centrifugal 

Pump. 
One  6  in.  Suction  P^lbow. 
20  ft.  6  in.  Suction  Pipe. 
One  6  in.  Foot  Valve. 
30  ft.  6  in.  Rubber  Melt  and  Lacing. 


THERE  ARE 
OTHERS 

Prices  on  other  outfits,  also  on  Ideal 
Engines  or  American  Pumps  separ- 
ately on  application. 


LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO. 


787-789  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 
341  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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others  would  starve.  The  farmer  of  to- 
day who  "makes  I  he  mon"  is  "up  and  go 
ing"  all  the  time.  In  fart,  the  profits  in 
farming  are  not  made  in  spending  less, 
hut  by  taking  in  more. 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  has  re- 
cently made  some  investigations  along 
these  lines  and  reports  on  the  incomes  de- 
rived by  owners  of  ITS  farms  in  New  York 
State.  The  average  receipts  of  these 
farms  was  $2X29,  and  the  average  ex- 
penses, exclusive  of  household  expenses, 
$1291,  leaving  an  average  net  income  of 
$K38.  Deducting  interest  at  the  rate  of 
or/r  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested, 
there  is  a  labor  income  per  man  of  $981. 
This  income  is  for  labor  alone.  In  addi 
lion  the  owner  has  the  value  of  such  pro- 
ducts as  were  used  on  the  farm,  a  rent  for 


RAISING  FALL  COLTS. 


Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
feet  of  foals  born  in  the  fall,  says  J.  H.  S. 
Johnstone.  Naturally  they  do  not  get  the 
same  chance  to  exercise  on  the  soft  foot- 
ing that  is  vouchsafed  to  spring  colts,  and 
their  feet  are  apt  to  grow  uneven.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground-bear- 
ing surface  level  and  the  toes  short.  Al- 
ways the  colts  should  have  the  very  best 
hay  on  the  premises,  and  this  applies 
especially  to  the  suckling.  The  very 
choicest  of  the  clover  or  alfalfa,  if  such 
leguminous  forage  is  available,  should  be 
supplied  him.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  short- 
est, brightest  and  sweetest  of  such  rough- 
age as  there  is  on  hand.  In  short  the  best 
way  to  rear  a  fall  colt  is  to  give  him  all 
he  will  eat  of  the  best,  plenty  of  exercise 
and  a  good  place  to  stay  in.  His  mother 
should  be  liberally  fed.  If  she  has  to 
work  she  should  have  all  she  will  clean 


land  were  burned  last  week  in  the  Chol- 
ame  and  Estrella  section  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county.  As  a  result  of  this  fire 
thousands  of  live  stock  are  being  sold  off 
as  there  is  no  feed  in  that  locality. 

The  wool  men  around  Cloverdale  have 
decided  to  hold  a  wool  sale  on  June  28th. 
It  is  expected  that  all  the  clips  will  be  in 
the  warehouses  by  that  time.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  shearing  is  going  on  at  full  blast 
and  the  wool  is  of  fine  quality  and  about 
the  average  yield. 

Over  ::0(i  new  brands  were  offered  for 
record  in  the  Montana  cattle  associations 
this  spring.  That  means,  of  course,  that 
new  herds  of  cows  are  being  started.  That 
ought  to  mean  in  a  little  while  a  material 
increase  in  the  demand  for  pure  pred 
bulls,  for  the  people  in  that  region  are  in 
the  main  far  too  wise  to  be  satisfied  with 
scrubs. 

There  have  been  several  shipments 
lately  of  California  sheep  to  Chicago.  The 


A  Fine  Bunch  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  Brood  Mares  to  be  Sold  at  the  Sandahl  Dispeisal  Sale. 


dwelling  and  other  items  of  expense  that 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Of  the  17s  farmers  47  received  from 
nothing  up  to  $250  as  a  salary;  26,  from 
$150  to  J500;  51,  from  $500  to  $1000;  20, 
from  $1000  to  J1B00;  20,  Horn  $1500  to 
$2500;  7.  from  $2500  to  $3500,  and  7  more 
than  $3500.  To  make  the  comparison 
broader.  124  farmers,  or  about  20Vr>  of 
those  investigated,  received  less  than 
$1000  per  annum  labor  income,  while  54 
or  about  30'.;  received  $1000  or  more. 


LIVE  STOCK  COMPARED. 


The  latest  statistical  reports  on  live 
stock  in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with 
this  country  are  interesting.  Horses 
show  an  increase  in  that  country,  and 
the  comparison  on  cattle  in  Great  Britain 
with  the  number  in  the  United  States 
show  the  latter  to  possess  70,608,000, 
against  7,020,982  in  the  former  country. 
Cattle  in  England  show  an  increase  in 
the  last  12  months  of  115, S48  head,  while 
the  decrease  in  the  same  period  in  the 
United  States  aggregates  659,000  head.  In 
England  there  is  an  increase  of  34,455 
cows  in  milk  and  a  gain  in  dairy  cattle 
in  the  United  States  of  526,000  head. 

The  report  shows  an  increase  in  sheep 
of  498.619  head  in  Great  Britain,  as  com- 
pared with  a  gain  of  1,453,000  in 
the  United  States,  the  former  reporting 
27,618,419  and  the  latter  56,048,000.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  England  is  the  largest 
since  1892.  when  the  enumeration  reached 
28,734,704  head. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  hogs  from  2.- 
833.482  to  2,380,887— a  loss  of  422,595  head 
— in  England.  In  the  United  States  there 
was  a  decrease  January  1.  1909,  of  1,937,- 
000  swine,  as  contrasted  with  the  period 
the  previous  year,  when  56,084,000  hogs 
were  reported. 


Have  an  extra  rope,  with  a  snap  on  one 
end,  hanging  up  in  the  horses'  stalls,  so 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  untie  the  rope 
from  the  manger  every  time  you  take  the 
horse  out  of  the  barn. 


up.  and  the  best  ration  for  her  is  oats 
and  corn  equal  parts  with  one -fifth  of  the 
ration,  by  weight,  of  bran.  If  she  need 
not  work  the  eye  of  the  feeder  must  de- 
termine how  much  she  should  have. 

Regarding  the  general  principle  of  hav 
ing  colts  come  in  the  fall  in  preference  to 
the  spring,  we  think  that  no  good  argu- 
ment can  be  put  up  in  its  favor.  Spring 
is  the  natural  time  for  young  animals  to 
be  born  and  they  do  better,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  when  they  are  ushered 
into  this  world  at  that  time  of  year.  Some 
years  ago  a  high  college  dignity  under- 
took to  prove  in  a  bulletin  that  fall  colts 
were  more  profitable  than  spring  colts, 
that  the  mares  were  in  better  shape  to  do 
the  spring  work  and  so  on,  but  he  failed 
to  make  out  a  good  case.  Colts  should 
come  early  enough  in  the  season  So  that 
they  are  good  and  strong  when  grass 
comes,  and  therefore  abundantly  able  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  flies.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  grass  is  a  necessity  in 
making  the  greatest  growth.  Alone  grass 
is  a  poor  food  for  horses,  but  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  and  proper  feeding  of 
young  horses  it  is  well  nigh  an  essential. 
The  added  freedom  which  the  spring  colt 
may  enjoy  is  also  greatly  to  his  advant- 
age. However,  if  a  mare  should  miss,  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  her  owner  to 
breed  her  so  that  she  will  drop  her  foal 
after  the  frosts  have  put  the  flies  out  of 
commission. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


John  Young,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  pur- 
chased 1100  acres  of  land  near  Pixley  and 
will  stock  it  with  cattle. 

The  Pioneer  Land  Co.,  Porterville,  re- 
cently shipped  20  head  of  pure  bred  Here- 
ford heifers  to  Need  Bros,  of  Gait. 

large  amount  of  wool  is  being  shipped 
out  of  Lassen  county.  One  firm  has  more 
than  $40,000  worth  of  wool  piled  up  by 
the  railroad  tracks  at  Ravendale.  The 
wool  clip  in  this  vicinity"  was  very  large 
this  year. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  grazing 


snipments  last  week  of  yearling  ewes, 
which  average  93  pounds  in  weight  sold 
to  v>.  Eighty  ewes  averaging  111  pounds 
sold  for  $4.75;  217  yearling  wethers  av- 
eraging 102  pounds  sold  for  $5.25:  358 
oreeding  ewes  averaging  93  pounds  sold 
for  $6  apiece. 

Whether  Wyoming,  Montana,  the  Dako- 
tas  and  other  sections  of  the  range  coun- 
try raise  more  cattle  under  the  new  or- 
der of  things  than  under  the  old  open 
range  system  depends  on  the  outcome  of 

Young  Holstein  Cattle 

Best  of  Milk  Strain.    Cattle  all  High  tirades 

All  tested  and  selected  from  Lame  Yielding  Cows. 


SMITH    BROS.,   Fresno,  California 

R.  D.  3.  Box  58. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thr 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  «t  J.    l ) -  McCORD 
Phone  Red  138.  Hartford,  Cel. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

THEY  LAST  LONGER  1  -&*« 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdliect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W. 
DAVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  KMO  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 

HRKK.liERS  OF 

Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Herd  Tuberulosls  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  -»ale.  If  you  are  looking  for  liuallty-Bred 
Guernseys,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Every  MeUlcine  Shi 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 


Til*  |TT est  emrre*Ocj 

Span  ■! ,      fflM  tl  H,     Curti,  0f«w 

Sprain*,  L  W««ff,  \  in, r*ji#u  , 
itftt*l  a  1 1  <  ■  1 1  I  •  ;  t '  i  <  i  r  f  ■'. 

Bft  k,  -Tr«*li*c  o>  lh.  Hutm.  "  Tn 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


JAY  % 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Gocd  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  cr  Is,  will  cure  &U  external  Ills  that  flesh  Is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  It  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS -To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs.  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag!,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  \V.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ot 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  tor  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA.  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


t  HANK    A.    \  1  ECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  Kngland 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Horniest 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Kama  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 


Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


Uur  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  prodii'Lng  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choke  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  offered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


.June  11,  1910. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe*  Rpeedy,  ud  Poslthe  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  vised.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  C'AUTEKF 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81. 60  per  bottle,  Sold  by  drugelstB.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  foi 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
f  HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  (rive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BIDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Victor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  destruction  to 
SOUIRReUS,  fJOPHERS,  MICE    AND  CROWS. 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MAIN  ST..  PETALU  V\4 ,  CAL. 

TANK  S 

Kedwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks.   Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  <  ases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-18.%  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.    H .  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Bum- distil 
late,furnishessteaJ.v,free 
(lame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma.Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
stein-Frlesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Besi 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  &  CALVES 
FOR  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BULL8  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorne 
Durhams.   Address  E.  8.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal . 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


H.  B.  W1NTRING H AM,  Mlddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.,  Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECK. MAN,  Lodl,  *an  Joaquin  I  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Pnlnnd-Chlna  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


U.  A.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


the  present  tests  being  made  with  wheat 
and  alfalfa.  If  wheat  pays  better  cattle 
feeding  will  naturally  not  increase,  while 
if  alfalfa  growing  can  be  shown  to  give 
better  results  it.  will  not  be  many  years 
before  the  great  Northwest  will  be  pro- 
ducing more  and  better  beef  than  in  the 
days  when  individuals  could  count  their 
"cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." 

B.  S.  Bruce,  a  Government  forester,  is 
in  the  North  Fork  Forest  Reserve  in  Ma- 
dera county,  investigating  the  petition  of 
the  homesteaders,  who  want  the  reserve 
grazing  lands  open  to  entry  this  summer. 

The  papers  over  the  country  are  report- 
ing large  numbers  of  sheep  being  killed 
by  cur  dogs,  which  inhabit  every  locality. 
Many  fine  sheep  have  been  destroyed  in 
this  way  and  the  sheepmen  should  take 
some  action  to  stop  the  depredations  of 
these  animals. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  re- 
cently of  the  Wheatville  Ranch  Company 
with  authorized  capital  of  $100,000  in  $1 
shares  and  $40,000  subscribed,  namely, 
8000  shares  each  by  C.  M.  Kilbourn,  F.  W. 
Bartlett,  T.  B.  Mathews,  J.  F.  Davies,  and 
E.  P.  Fallis,  Kilbourn  of  Oakland,  Bartlett 
of  Berkeley  and  Matthews  of  Selma  being 
the  directors.  The  ranch  is  located  in 
Fresno  county  near  the  townsite  of 
Wheatville. 

Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  is  in 
Redding,  Shasta  county,  investigating  the 
glanders  epidemic,  which  is  prevalent  in 
that  country  at  present.  Some  eight 
horses  have  it  and  many  others  are  be- 
ing examined.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  not  a  watering  trough  between  Redding 
and  Anderson  where  horses  can  be 
watered  except  when  buckets  are  brought 
along.  It.  is  reported  that  Trinity  county 
livery  stable  owners  are  refusing  accom- 
modations to  Shasta  county  horses.  Dr. 
Keane  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
$10(1.000  worth  of  horses  and  mules  have 
been  killed  in  this  State  because  of 
glanders. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  new  Auburn  cream,ery  is  now  mak- 
ing 1000  lbs.  of  butter  a  day.  This  con- 
cern has  also  added  an  ice  cream  making 
machine. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  is 
the  daily  income  from  the  Imperial 
^airies.  Dairy  Inspector  B.  H.  Sherman 
reports  that  there  are  over  250  dairies 
in  operation  in  that  vicinity  making  in  all 
7000  head  of  cows  milked  each  day. 

The  Mead  ranch  of  Brawley  has  been 
sold  to  a  corporation  that,  will  convert  it 
into  a  model  dairy  and  stock  farm.  The 
incorporators  are:  Howard  Huntington,  B. 

F.  Coons,  A.  M.  Mortensen,  Mrs.  Mary 
Davis.  A.  F.  Cronemiller,  Peter  P.  Hovley, 
K.  Burelbach.  Mr.  Kieffe  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Simmons,  of  Chicago.  A.  F.  Crone- 
miller is  the  president,  and  A.  M.  Morten- 
sen  is  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  dairymen  of  Princeton,  Colusa 
county,  recently  formed  a  dairymen's  as- 
sociation. They  proposed  to  construct  a 
creamery  in  that,  vicinity,  and  in  the 
meantime  have  signed  an  agreement  to 
sell  all  of  the  cream  from  their  dairies  to 
the  creamery  which  will  offer  the  best 
prices.   Those  signing  the  agreement  are: 

G.  W.  Warfield,  D.  H.  Burt,  W.  F.  Burt, 
James  Hart.  Li.  L.  Grieves,  L.  B.  Spencer, 
S.  Stevens,  H.  N.  McAuslin,  W.  A.  Yersa, 
Ed  Flanagan,  Will  Jessup,  H.  M.  Edwards, 
C.  W.  Cockerill. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


WEANING  CALVES. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
the  best  age  for  weaning  calves?  — Sub- 
scriber, Selma. 

The  best,  time  to  wean  a  calf  is  when  it 
is  about  six  months'  old,  although  some 
wean  at  five  months,  and  others  at  seven 
months.  The  weaning  should  be  gradual, 
that  is,  the  amount  of  milk  should  be 
reduced  each  day  so  that  at  the  end  of 
eight  or  nine  days,  all  milk  is  shut  off. 


[Copyright,  1910,  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  PreSss 
By  M.  Russell  James 


Women    in    Poultry. — Two    Wide-  Apart 
Views  as  to  Their  Influence. — Wo- 
men a  Predominating  Ixh.pkxck  in 
Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — Tiik 
Mother  Instinct  Makes  Them  Suc- 
cessful   with    Baby    Chicks. — The 
Dark  Side. — Advantages  and  Dxhfi- 
culties. — Business     Qualities  To- 
gether with  a  Liking  for  the  Wore 
Necessary  for  Success  in  COMMER- 
CIAL   Poultry. — Health    and  Inter 
est  for  Women  in  Poultry. 
A    Boston    poultry    editor  concludes, 
"The  influence  of  women  in  occupations 
like  poultry  keeping  is  a  minor  influence 
and  this  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the 
case  as  long  as  men  are  interested  in 
poultry  on  the  same  lines  as  at  present." 

On  the  other  side,  one  of  our  fanciers, 
Jack  Lee.  of  Petaluma,  thus  expresses 
himself:  "My  opinion  about  women  in 
the  poultry  business  is  that  no  man  can 
hold  a  light  alongside  of  a  woman.  Why, 
one-half  of  the  successful  poultrymen  of 


As  a  rule  the  feminine  nature  is  more 
prone  to  gentleness,  and  the  feminine 
mind  is  better  trained  to  small  domestic 
details,  than  is  the  masculine  make-up- 
qualities  very  necessary  in  the  handling 
of  birds. 

Mr.  Bourke,  of  the  Must  Hatch  poultry 
yards  and  hatchery  of  Petaluma,  whose 
immense  business  affords  him  a  large  ex- 
perience with  poultry  employees,  says  that 
the  mother  instinct  in  women  makes  them 
more  successful  than  men  in  the  care  of 
young  chicks;  that  an  intelligent  woman 
knows  without  being  taught,  how  to 
make  the  chick  babies  comfortable — which 
is  really  the  secret  of  success  with  the 
little  creatures.  Mrs.  Dangers  of  the 
Dangers  poultry  farm  affirms,  "We  pre- 
fer women  in  the  incubator  and  brooder 
rooms.  They  are  more  careful  than  men 
and  more  successful  with  little  chicks." 
In  Scotland  the  fine  poultry  on  the  large 
estates  have  always  been  entrusted  to  wo 
men  who  are  locally  known  as  "hen 
wives." 

That  women  are  naturally  adapted  to 
the  care  of  poultry  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  this  adapta 
bility  will  assure  them  success  in  the 
poultry  business  unless  supplemented  by 
those  cardinal  business  virtues  which 
know  no  sex  nor  condition  but  are  re- 
quisite to  success  in  all  undertakings.  The 
good  housewife  who  is  neat  and  system 


A  Woman's  Poultry  Plant  at  Home. 

Photo  by  Freeman  Bros.,  Petaluma. 


the  State  owe  their  success  to  their  wives. 
Some  won't  admit  it  but  it  is  a  fact." 

The  breadth  of  a  continent  lies  between 
these  two  men  and  more  than  a  continent 
lies  between  their  breath  of  view.  One 
represents  the  smug  conservatism  of  the 
•Fast;  the  other  the  breezy  chivalry  of 
the  West.  We  would  suggest  to  the  wo- 
men of  the  fraternity  in  the  East,  if  that 
be  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  you, 
leave  those  benighted  poultrymen  to  their 
own  conceit  and  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  there  are  no  limitations  to  your 
advancement  except  your  own  capability 
and  energy. 

Women  in  the  poultry  fancy  are  largely 
a  predominating  influence  on  this  Coast. 
And  everywhere,  since  the  hen  was  first 
domesticated  from  her  native  jungle,  wo- 
men have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  faith- 
ful workers  with  poultry  on  utility  lines. 
In  this  State,  the  oldest  and  most,  suc- 
cessful fanciers  will  be  found  among  the 
women.  Their  birds  carry  off  the  larger 
share  of  blue  ribbons,  and  the  show  man- 
agements will  affirm  that  without  the 
help  and  co-operation  of  the  women  fanci- 
ers there  would  be  little  doing  in  the  way 
of  exhibitions.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  one  woman  at  least  has  not 
only  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  sex  to  understand  the  manly  spirit  of 
sport  as  applied  to  poultry,  but  she  has 
outsported  the  lordly  sex  and  set  the 
pace  in  the  poultry  contests  of  the  world. 
Two  of  the  most  popular  journals  on  this 
Coast  are  edited  by  women,  as  are  the 
poultry  departments  in  the  weekly  edi- 
tions of  some  of  the  city  papers  and  of 
other  publications,  while  as  poultry  writ- 
ers women  bid  fair  to  crowd  the  quill 
■  neii  into  a  corner. 


atie  in  the  conduct  of  her  household  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  successful  poultry 
keeper.  On  the  other  hand  the  woman 
who  knows  not  time  nor  order  and  often 
neglects  even  her  caged  bird,  is  equally 
sure  to  prove  a  dismal  failure  with  poul- 
try, just  the  same  as  will  the  man  who 
allows  his  fences  to  get  out  of  repair,  his 
tools  to  rust  in  the  weather  and  his  barn 
to  accumulate  filth. 

In  the  Petaluma  district,  as  elsewhere, 
women  are  important  factors  in  the  ponl 
try  industry  as  assistants  of  husband, 
father  or  son;  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  the  head  of  the  business  and  the  male 
members  of  the  family  are  the  assistants. 
But  women  carrying  on  the  business  alone 
are  fewer  in  that  section  than  elsewhere. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  egg  farming  be- 
ing the  profitable  branch  of  the  business 
there,  and  this  makes  necessary  more 
space  in  carrying  on  the  business  and  re 
quires  a  man's  assistance  ..i  the  work  of 
plowing,  planting,  etc. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Petaluma,  however, 
there  are  a  number  of  small  commercial 
plants  from  which  lone  women  derive  a 
support  for  themselves  and  families,  se 
curing  by  increased  care  a  larger  average 
profit  from  a  smaller  number  of  fowls 
than  is  usual  on  the  ordinary  poultry 
ranch.  The  accompanying  Illustration 
represents  one  of  these  and  the  collage 
home  of  three  sisters  only  one  of  whom 
is  engaged  with  the  poultry,  i  he  poultry 
plant  In  the  rear  of  me  cottage  is  so  neat 
in  appearance  and  so  successful  withal 
that  this  attractive  home  has  become 
something  of  a  target  for  the  inquiries  of 
would-be  poultry  women,  while  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  downtown  sections  are 
prone  to  direct  such  candidates  thither. 
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ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Kggs  reduced  to  Ha 
setting  for  Whites  and  $2  for  Buffs  and  Red 
Caps.  Mrs.  8.  Wwaysgood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— SPE'  IAL  SALE  for  15 
davs,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3. 00  NOW  $1.60,  $6.00  NOW  $2  60,  Hens 
NOW  $1.76  and  $2.50,  Cockerels,  $2.00  and  $3.00. 
We  won  10!i  Prizes  In  1909-10.  Now  Is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
(  ounty,  Cal. 

BVFF  LEGHORN  KGGS.  Splendid  layers 
$1.25  for  15.    Kd  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Eegs  for  hatching, 
5c  ea.  F.  L.  Hunt,  111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal 

BANT  A  MS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Knglewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeysand  Kggs.  Ed  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN   Egg   and    Stock    Food  keeps 
stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Beater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
i  eat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Our  Output  is  90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 


The  BIHN  HATCHERY 

Successors  to  Bihn  Bros. 
WM.  BlHB  WE  STAND  ALONE 

J.  L.  White        jn  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 

Bodega  Ave. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


1st  Pullet,  ».  Y.P.  Ex. 


Won  9  prizes  from  9  entries 
at  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
Kan  .lose  09.  Bred  as  layers 
first.  Stock  any  age  for 
sale.  Kggs  $6  per  hundred. 
Settings  $2  up.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

(  apaclty  3H,000  eggs.  We  a  re  booking  orders  for 
May  and  .lune  delivery,  any  variety.  Chicks 
will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      ...  Petaluma. 

Kstablished  1002. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Pelaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  I'ekin  Duck  Eggm. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
»2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord.  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  seni 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me 
chanical  movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  anr1 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
110  5-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured,  Delended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Naturally,  this  tends  to  make  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  cottage  very  tired,  especi- 
ally the  one  wo  does  the  housekeeping 
and  waits  on  the  door  bell.  This,  to- 
gether with  not  a  few  failures  in  poultry, 
from  such  seekers  after  poultry  knowl- 
edge, that  have  come  under  her  observa- 
tion, has  made  the  latter  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic on  the  subject  of  women  in  poul- 
try. Consequently  the  inquirer  gets  hard 
facts  and  has  the  subject  presented  to  her 
upon  realistic  lines  all  unadorned  by  the 
floral  trimmings  of  the  reality  man.  But 
the  wise  woman  who  really  means  busi- 
ness will  treasure  these  hard  kernels  of 
truth,  which  are  wholesome  if  not  allur- 
ing, and  she  will  be  largely  guided  by 
them  while  not  necessarily  deterred  from 
undertaking  the  business. 

It  is  this  lady's  experience  that  women 
are  not  generally  successful  with  com- 
mercial poultry,  and  especially  not  the 
class  of  women  who  know  nothing  of 
rough  work  and  country  life;  that  such 
expect  to  invest  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
fowls  and  then  sit  down  In  the  shade, 
dressed  in  a  white  shirt  waist,  and  do 
fancy  work  while  the  fowls  do  the  rest: 
that  the  confinement,  drudgery  and  dirty 
work  incident  to  poultry  keeping  are  not 
to  the  liking  of  women  as  a  class.  Again, 
there  is  much  work  which  an  ordinary 
woman  cannot  do  alone  and  to  hire  effi- 
cient help  takes  all  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, while  poor  help  is  worse  than  none. 
However,  she  concedes  that  there  is  a 
living  in  poultry  if  properly  cared  for, 
but  no  fortune. 

On  this  plant  HOO  White  Leghorns  are 
kept.  From  these  $900  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses were  realized  the  past  year. 

Another  poultry  woman,  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan, a  bright  and  practical  little  lady  liv- 
ing on  the  electric  line,  while  admitting 
that  the  heavy  work  is  the  chief  difficulty 
for  women  engaged  in  commercial  poul- 
try, she  is  quite  sure,  and  has  proved  it 
in  her  own  case,  that  with  a  love  for  the 
work  and  watchful  and  regular  care  a 
woman  may  gain  a  good  livelihood  from 
the  poultry  business  and  much  real 
pleasure  besides.  Also  that  a  net  profit 
of  $1  per  hen  may  be  averaged,  while 
some  women  claim  an  average  of  $2. 

Petaluma  has  the  honor  of  numbering 
among  her  citizens  one  of  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  oldest,  active  poultry  women  on 
the  Coast.  This  is  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who 
is  86  years  old,  and  takes  the  entire  care 
of  200  fowls  besides  hatching  and  rearing 
the  chicks.  The  fresh  color,  first  caught 
from  the  Scottish  heathers,  still  blooms 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  good  lady  is  as 
bright  and  neat  as  is  her  own  pretty  cot- 
tage which  she  keeps  in  order  with  her 
own  hands.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says  that 
there  is  plenty  of  good  hard  work  with 
poultry,  but  if  you  attend  to  them  there 
is  money  in  them,  and  that  it  is  ;\  pleas 
ure  to  be  among  the  fowls.  She  credits 
much  of  her  own  good  health  to  her 
poultry  as  they  furnish  an  incentive  to 
regular  outdoor  exercise  and  are  a  source 
of  never-failing  interest  to  her. 

The  health  and  interest  which  this  oc- 
cupation afford  make  poultry  keeping  a 
valuable  employment  for  women.  An- 
other point  of  value  is  its  independence, 
and  still  another  is  that  it  is  a  home  em- 
ployment. A  woman  may  keep  and  care 
for  her  home  in  connection  with  making 
a  livelihood.  And  even  if  her  direct  in- 
come should  be  only  half  what  she  might 
make  from  some  outside  employment,  her 
savings  from  personal  and  household  ex- 
penses, not  to  mention  the  comforts  of 
home,  more  than  balance  any  such  differ- 
ence in  income. 


Haywards  Next. 


That  live  poultry  center  in  and  around 
Haywards  will  help  out  the  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  with  a  poultry  show,  be- 
ginning on  the  2nd  of  .July,  and  lasting 
I  three  days. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SEC  Y  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


IN  PETALUMA  COUNTRY 

The  fact  that  the  Poultrymen  use  more 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORS* 

than  all  other  makes  combined  shows  how  they 
are  regarded  at  home.  The  people  know  that 
they  hatch  large,  vigorous  chicks. 

The  PETALUMA  established  the  Hatching 
Standard.  Under  all  climatic  conditions  the 
Petaluma  brings  the  best  results.  Used  by  lead- 
ing poultrymen  and  largest  hatcheries.  Heaters 
of  Copper,  therefore  Indestructible.  California 
Redwood  in  the  woodwork.  Highest  Awards  at 
all  large  Expositions.  Only  Incubator  In  the 
world  to  receive  a  Grand  Prize. 

It  Is  the  Incubator  for  you  If  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed. Petaluma  Brooders  are  unexcelled.  Catalog 
knd  Free  Booklet,  "How  It  All 
Came  About"  will  interest  you. 
Tells  who  Is  the  oldest  Incubator ' 
Manufacturer.    We  pay  freight. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS.  INO.      PETALUMA,  C  a  LIP.,  U.  S.  A. 
AWARDEO  ORANO  PRlZI  ALASKA- YUKON  SXPOSlTIOH 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE  2%9a^^^CoT 

Are  the  agents  ol  the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send  tor  our   Free  60-Page   General   Catalogue,  embracing  everything. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding;  Butter  Carton,  Paraffined 
on  Inside. 
Bajpeelally  for  Creamery  Uae. 


\N  <•  miDt  the  Egg  Cane  Filler  Trade 
of  the  I'aciHe  Coast. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

ALL    FOR   THE   FRl'IT  GROWER. 


Paraffined  on  the  iunlde — made 
light  and  ilurable.  Junt  the  thing 
for  clean  and  mi  IV  delivery.  1'rieen 
low. 


ASK  US  BY  MAIL 
E.  F.  ADAMS,  362-64  MAIN  STREET.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WHVNEItS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  al  1  he 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  s.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
t'osta  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


How  Much  Is 

Water  Worthy 

WMer  is  very  expensive  If  you  are  buying  a 
disinfectant  thM  is  hall  water. 

CRESOLENE 

is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  germicide  made 
from  coal  tar.  You  add  the  water  yourself  to  make 
the  disinfectant  desired  strength.  COULSON'S 
CRES0LENE  must  be  diluted  from  20  to  100  times 
its  own  bulk.  It  is  not  poisonous-more  power- 
ful than  copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
well-known  dislnfectantt.  It  lorms  a  milky  em- 
ulsion that  only  costs  1  M  cents  a  gallon.  It  is 
the  cheapest  disinfectant  on  the  market  and  al 
the  same  time  the  best.  Use  It  on  stock  -  poulto 
dogs  or  as  a  general  disinfectant  and  insecti- 
cide. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct 
Irom  us.  Quart  cans— 50c.  Gallon  cans-$U5. 
Freight  free  on  gallon  orders. 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Lines  to  the  Comet. 


Oh,  tell  us,  Halley*s  comet, 

As  through  the  skies  you  drive, 
What  far  world's  have  you  visited 

Since  eighteen  thirty-five, 
When  last  you  came  to  see  us? 

What's  the  news  among  the  stars? 
How's  Venus,  Saturn,  Jupiter, 

And  Mercury  and  Mars? 

Of  course,  you  know  the  stars  real  well, 

So  there  are  several  things 
We  wish  you'd  tell  us,  if  you  please, 

Pray,  what  are  Saturn's  rings? 
What  is  it  makes  Mars'  face  so  red? 

And  ought  we  to  infer 
That  Sirius,  the  dog-star, 

Is  a  real  Skye  terrier? 

And  are  those  lines  we  see  on  Mars 

Canals,  as  some  folks  say? 
And  can  you  get  a  dairy  lunch 

Along  the  Milky  Way? 
And  tell  us  of  your  wondrous  self 

As  through  the  sky  you  sail; 
You  are  so  interesting,  quite, 

For  "thereby  hangs  a  tale." 


The  Child  and  the  Pocketbook. 


There  are  two  ways,  I  take  it,  of  looking 
at.  money.  It  is  something  to  spend,  or 
something  to  get,  hold  of  and  hold  on  to. 
This,  our  twentieth  century,  has  started 
in  with  a.  tremendous  pressure  along  both 
lines.  People  are  spending  at  a  reckless 
pace  and  the  grab  and  hustle  to  get  more 
to  spend  is  diluting  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  till  it  threatens  to  become  weak 
as  water. 

Our  grandfathers  saved  their  dimes,  put 
their  dollars  in  the  savings  bank,  invested 
every  few  hundred  in  first  mortgages  and 
died  rich  men  because  they  had  a  few 
thousands.  Some  of  us  blame  our  boys 
when  they  are  not  willing  to  follow  this 
old-fashioned  plan:  others  see  that  if  a 
man  is  to  get  or  do  much  good  In  life  he 
must  not  be  wholly  out  of  step  with  his 
generation.  We  want  the  best  for  our 
children;  how  are  we  to  help  them  to  it? 
Will  inheriting  something  in  middle  life, 
the  thousand  or  so  an  education  would 
have  cost,  bring  the  greatest  good? 

A  few  things  are  certain.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  prepare  our  children  to 
earn,  encourage  them  to  save,  and  teach 
them  to  spend.  Now  what  will  you  do 
with  that  boy  or  girl  of  yours?  Have  a 
plan.  The  reason  so  few  get  anywhere  in 
particular  is  because  they  never  aim  at 
anything.  If  it  turns  out  that  neither  1  lie 
boy  nor  the  girl  wants  to  do  the  things 
you  have  chosen  for  them,  your  plans  have 
done  no  harm.  They  will  be  so  much 
the  farther  along  toward  the  things  they 
decide  for.  Nothing  learned  is  ever  wast- 
ed. If  you  have  taught  the  boy  the  ele- 
ments of  good  farming,  though  he  turn  out 
a  lawyer,  or  a  storekeeper,  or  a  motor- 
man,  he  will  be  the  broader  because  he 
knows  rural  problems  and  conditions.  And 
if  he  lives  long  enough  he  may  find  peace 
and  happiness  in  ending  his  days  as  a 
farmer.  It  is  something  half  the  city  men 
are  dreaming  of  doing.  And  lei  chat 
of  yours  study  music,  or  bookkeeping,  or 
millinery,  or  stenography  if  her  heart  is 
set  on  it.  If  I  mistake  not,  she  is  a  chip 
of  the  old  block  and  will  earn  all  it  costs 
back  again,  and  more  too.  If  she  happens 
not  to  marry,  she  will  be  10  times  the 
happier  for  her  independent  life,  and 
if  she  happens  to  marry  before  the  money 
has  been  earned  back,  why  just  look. to 
see  its  worth  crop  out  in  her  children  and 
home.  It  will  all  come  to,  light  there 
sooner  or  later.  Of  th.s  last  I  am  positive, 
and  could  heap  up  instances  in  proof. 

Before  you  can  teach  a  cild  to  spend, 
you  must  see  that  he  has  the  saving  habit. 
Nobody  spends  well  who  spends  in  drib 


lets.  That  is  one  of  the  bad  things  about 
the  paper  of  tobacco  and  the  pound  of 
candy.  They  also  soil  the  man  and  ruin 
teeth,  but  they  bui...  up  a  habit  of  small 
spending  for  things  that  amount  to  noth- 
ing. 1  would  rather  see  a  boy  or  girl  ex- 
travagant in  buying  some  really  good 
thing  than  know  that  the  habit  of  petty 
spending  had  set  in.  Better  judgment 
may  come  with  age  and  experience,  but. 
a  habit  is  the  mischief  and  all  to  get  rid 
of. 

And  how  can  you  teach  children  to 
save  and  to  spend  with  good  sense  un- 
less you  let  them  have  some  handling  of 
money?  The  farm  house  has  the  advan- 
tages there  over  the  city  home;  there  may 
be  less  cash  to  get  hold  of,  but  there  is 
not  the  constant  opportunity  to  fritter  it 
away,  and  best  of  all,  the  child  can  be 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  by  actual  la 
bor.  The  flock  of  poultry  is  the  readiest 
thing  in  personal  property,  but  many 
small  animals  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
profit  if  properly  handled.  And  the 
farm's  crying  need  in  the  way  of  labor! 
If  parents  would  pay  a  child  half  it  would 
cost  to  hire  an  outsider  to  do  certain 
tasks  the  little  one's  own  purse  would 
provide  shoes  and  hats  and  an  excursion 
ticket  when  picnics  or  a  really  good  cir- 
cus came  around.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
all  be  pretty  certain,  the  next  generation 
will  spend  on  a  scale  that  would  have 
staggered  its  grandparents.  The  best  you 
and  I  can  do  will  be  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing it  to  learn  to  get  greatest  possible 
value  for  its  money.  Don't  blame  the 
boy  or  girl  for  mistakes;  the  time  to  get 
anxious  is  only  after  a  child  of  yours  has 
made  the  same  mistake  two  or  three 
times  over.  There,  you  will  see,  is  a 
tendency  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  weak 
spot  in  the  harness  to  keep  the  eye  on 
whenever  a  pull  through  a  hard  bit  of 
road  lies  ahead.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
some  young  people  will  be  too  credulous, 
others  too  eager  to  show  off  and  stand 
well  with  their  acquaintances,  and  yet 
others  too  much  inclined  to  a  penurious- 
ness  that  puts  a  damper  on  friendships 
and  narrows  both  interests  and  sympa- 
thies. And  at  most,  we  that  love  them 
have  about  as  much  power  as  has  the 
gardener  who  can  prune  and  fertilize,  but 
who.  strive  as  he  may,  will  not  grow 
Kieffer  pears  that  will  be  highly  flavored, 
Morello  cherries  as  big  and  sweet  as  Ox- 
hearts,  or  Baldwin  apples  that  will  ripen 
in  .lune— .1.  C.  in  Rural  N.  Y. 


Things  Worth  Knowing. 


To  Brighten  a  Carpet — Sprinkle  over 
with  salt  just  before  sweeping,  and  after 
it  has  been  swept,  wipe  over  carefully 
with  a  cloth  wrung  out.  of  salt  water. 
This  will  remove  all  particles  of  dust  and 
bring  out  the  colors  freshly. 

Coffee  Stained  Linen — Soak  in  cold 
water  to  which  has  been  added  a  little 
borax;  to  remove  tea  or  fruit  stains,  do 
not  put  the  cloth  in  cold  water,  but  pour 
boiling  water  through  it  until  the  stains 
disappear. 

Brown  Bread — Set  the  sponge  over 
night,  using  a  pint  of  warm  water,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  half  of  a  small  yeast 
cake,  and  enough  wheat  flour  to  make  a 
soft  sponge.  In  the  morning  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  stiffen  with 
graham  flour  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred 
with  a  spoon.  Turn  into  a  greased  pan, 
let  it.  stand  until  light,  and  babe  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  hour. 


"Is  that  you,  dear?"  said  a  young  hus- 
band over  the  telephone.  "I  just  called 
up  to  say  that  I'm  afraid  I  won't  be  able 
to  get  home  to  dinner  tonight,  as  I  am 
detained  at  the  office." 

"You  poor  dear,"  answered  the  wife 
sympathetically.  "I  don't  wonder.  I 
don't  see  how  you  manage  to  get  any- 
thing done  with  that  orchestra  playing  in 
your  office.  Good-bye." 


Invalid  Dishes. 


A  pleasant  and  nourishing  dish  for  a 
sick  person  with  a  weak  stomach,  says 
Lillian  M.  Clark  in  Orange-.Iudd  Farmer, 
is  an  egg  well  beaten  with  3  tablespoons 
rich,  sweet  milk,  a  very  little  sugar,  and 
a  little  grated  nutmeg,  or  other  flavor,  if 
preferred.  Set  the  bowl  or  cup  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water,  stirring  the  egg  continually, 
until  it  is  warm,  pour  into  a  dainty  glass, 
and  let  the  patient  eat  it  slowly  with  a 
spoon.  This  makes  an  agreeable  change 
from  soups,  broths,  etc.,  and  is  very 
strengthening. 

Break  a  fresh  egg  into  a  small  cup,  or 
basin,  beat  thoroughly,  add  2  tablespoons 
milk  and  a  tiny  piece  of  butter  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Bake  quickly  in  a 
hot  oven  and  serve  immediately.  This  is 
much  more  easily  digested  than  poached 
or  boiled  eggs. 

Broiled  eggs  in  paper  cases  is  an  at- 
tractive dish.  Take  confectioner's  paper 
about  six  inches  square,  make  a  small 
box  by  turning  up  an  inch  and  a  half  all 
around  and  twisting  the  corners  to  make 
them  stay,  place  the  little  paper  pan  on 
a  moderately  warm  stove,  over  a  slow 
fire,  break  an  egg  into  the  pan  and  let 
it  stand  until  the  white  cooks  through. 
Slip  pan  and  all  on  to  a  warm  plate, 
sprinkle  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper,  add 
a  little  melted  butter,  and  serve  with  a 
dainty  cracker  or  a  small  bit  of  toast. 
This  will  tempt  a  capricous  appetite  often 
when  an  egg  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way  would  be  rejected. 


Sent  Guests  Home  Hungry. 


When  the  bishop  of  Truro,  Dr.  Gott, 
was  dean  of  Worcester  his  absent-mind- 
edness was  so  notorious  that  he  earned 
for  himself  the  sobriquet  "Dean  For- 
bott."  On  one  occasion  he  had  invited 
some  friends  to  dine  with  him;  on  their 
arrival  a  short  time  before  dinner  hour 
he  suggested  that  in  the  interval  of  wait- 
ing his  friends  would  perhaps  like  to 
walk  through  the  grounds.  After  spend- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  admir- 
ing the  flowers,  shrubs  and  greenhouses, 
they  suddenly  came  upon  a  door  in  the 
garden  wall.  "Ah!"  said  the  dean  to  his 
astonished  guests,  "this  will  be  a  much 
nearer  way  for  you  to  go  home  than  by 
going  back  to  the  front."  And,  all  un- 
conscious of  his  invitation,  he  opened  the 
door  and  bowed  them  out. — Exchange. 


What  is  Said  of  Women. 


On  great  occasions  it  is  almost  always 
women  who  have  given  the  strongest 
proofs  of  virtue  and  devotion. — Montho- 
lon. 

Where  women  are,  the  better  things  are 
implied  if  not  spoken. — Bronson  Alcott. 

The  path  of  a  good  woman  is  indeed 
strewn  with  flowers;  but  they  rise  behind 
her  steps,  not  before  them. — Ruskin. 

The  test  of  civilization  is  the  estimate 
of  woman. — Curtis. 

The  man  flaps  about  with  a  bunch  of 
feathers;  the  woman  goes  to  work  softly 
with  a  cloth. — Holmes. 

A  woman  may  always  help  her  husband 
by  what  she  knows,  however,  little;  by 
what  she  half-knows,  or  mis-knows,  she 
will  only  tease  him. — Ruskin. 


Dobbins — "I  hear  that  your  neighbor, 
Professor  Fad,  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in 
garden  experimenting." 

Wobbins — "Well,  I  should  say  so!  This 
year  he  is  going  to  graft  a  straw  plant 
with  a  milk  weed  and  expects  to  get 
strawberries  and  cream." — New  York 
Telegraph. 


irishman  (after  waiting  at  the  theatre 
entrance  for  a  long  time  on  a  cold  night) 
— "Sure  it's  meself  ws'd  sooner  walk  50 
miles  than  shtand  five!" — Punch. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


(irantlest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today.  We  have  secured 
positions  for  several  of  our  wireless 
students  within  the  past  few  weeks  and 
have  many  others  from  most  every 
other  institution  that  has  attempted  to 
teach  this  science  on  this  Coast.  The 
demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the  supply. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about,  it.  (  all 
or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ner,r 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views. 
Address  President's  Secretaryt  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  <>.,  Cal. 


RUPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.    Hours  10  to  5 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDIH0,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  June  7.  1D10. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

This  market  drags  along  and  is  very 
weak.  Reports  from  tile  interior  say  that 
harvesting  is  going  on,  and  the  quality  of 
wlieat  is  very  good. 

California  Club   $1.55  ©1.60 

Sonora    1.70  @1.85 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.55     fix)  1.65 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Russian  Red    1.55  @1.60 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  strong  with  fairly  good  de- 
mand. The  Hist  of  this  year's  barley  was 
brought  into  Stockton  last  week,  and  it 
brought  top  juices.  This  is  much  earlier 
than  any  previous  time  for  barley  to  be 
harvested. 

Brewing   $1.20  ©1.25 

Cood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.15  @1.20 

Common  Feed    1.10  @1.15 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  unchanged  and  remain  the 
same  as  last  reported.  Very  little  will  be 
doing  with  this  commodity  until  the  CIO 

crop  comes  in. 

Red,  feed    140  ©1.50 

Gray    1.52 '•fc©  1.6" 

White    155  @1.60 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  very  quiet.  Several 
large  consignments  of  Eastern  corn  ar- 
rived in  the  local  markets  lately  and  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  price,  which 
caused  a  little  Increased  demand  for  this 
product. 

Manchuiian  Small  Yellow .. $1.60 
California  Large  White  ....  1.7". 

Kastern  Yellow    1.70 

Eastern  White   175 

Kgyptian — White    1.55 

Brown    1.45 

RYE. 

Rye  remains  practic  ally  the  same  as  has 
been  reported  for  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  there  being  no  demand  and  no 
offerings. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.75 

BEANS.  ' 
The  lima  bean  was  very  much 
than  last  reported  on  account  of 
price  of  colored  beans.  This  high  price 
the  colored  variety  has  bad  a  tendency  to 
curtail  buying,  as  there  has  been  very 
little  trading  since  these  beans  went  sky- 
ward. 

Bayos.  per  ctl. . . . , .  ^- . , 

Blackeyes   

Cranberry  Beans   

(larvanos   

Morse  Beans   

Small  Whites  


fa  1.65 
©1.85 
I'l  l.SO 
©1.80 
to  l.r.n 
©1.55 


to  1.S5 


stronger 
the  high 


$6.50  ( 
5.60 

&7.00 

15.75 

1.65 

1  l.SO 

2.50 

'/  3.50 

2.00 

(i  2.2  5 

•1.00  ( 

&  1.50 

3.80  ( 

g>4.00 

4.35  ( 

14.50 

4.75 

■6.00 

6.25  ( 

,  6.50 

6.75 

-i  7.00 

5.50  ( 

5)5.75 

Pea   

Pink   

Red   

Red  Kidneys   .  .  . 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  very  quiet,  as  it  is 
between  seasons,  there  being  no  planting. 
People  who  intend  putting  in  seeds  for  fall 
planting  will   probably   wait   a   month  at 

least  before  buying. 

Alfalfa    IS     ©20  c 

liroomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©i  25. Ou 


lb   4V£c 

  3  '/fee 

  5     ©  5%c 

  314©  4  c 

  2%C 

  6  c 

  514c 


Brown  Mustard,  per 

Canary   

Flaxseed   

Hemp    3V4< 

Millett   

Timothy   

Yellow  Mustard 

FLOUR. 

After  tin'  drop  of  last  week  there  has 
beiii  no  change  in  the  Hour  market,  al- 
though it  has  a  tendency  to  be  weak  in 
sympathy  with  wheat.  The  Hour  concerns 
in  order  to  hold  up  the  prices  are  shutting 
down  their  mills  and  in  other  ways  cur- 
tailing the  manufacturing  of  this  product. 


©6.20 
©6.20 
to  5.20 

f,i  r..r,o 


Cal.  Family  Extras   $6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00 

Superfine    5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00 
HAY. 

The  local  hay  market  is  still  weak,  due 
to  the  heavy  arrivals  of  new  hay  and  the 
abundance  of  last  year's  crop  still  in  the 
warehouses.  Tin-  large  hay  concerns  ill 
San  Francisco  predict  that  this  market  will 
continue  weak  until  late  in  the  fall,  when 
they  will  look  for  a  change. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $16.50©  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   11.00©  13.00 

Wheal  and  Oats   1  2.50  to  1  5.00 

Tame  Oat   13.00 ©15.00 

Barley    10.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    8.50@12.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50 

Volunteer 


9.00 
75c 


Wild  Oat   8.00@12.00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
FeedstufTs  remain  the  same  as  last  re- 
ported. With  the  exception  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings and  shorts  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  these  products,  as  the  hay  and 
grasses  are  too  abundant  as  yet. 

Alfalfa  Meal,   ton  $1 7.00 © 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    2I.00©25.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50©27.50 

Cracked  Corn'   35.00ft/ 37.00 

Middlings    30.00&32.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00© 30.00 

Rolled   Barley    LM.OOffi  24.00 

Rolled  Oats    2!i. 00©  31.00 

Shorts    25.00©26.50 

VEGETABLES. 
There  have  been  heavy  arrivals  of 
Marysville  cucumbers  and  Merced  toma- 
toes. In  fact,  they  came  in  such  large 
quantities  that  a  slump  in  the  market  is 
looked  for.  Fancy  string  beans  have  been 
scarce  and  are  bringing  top  prices!  Peas, 
green  peppers  and  summer  squash  are  in 
good  demand.  Tin-  green  corn  has  not 
been  of  the  best  quality,  although  some  of 
the  Alameda  stock  reached  a  top  price  on 
account  of  its  mature  condition,  Rhubarb 
and  eggplant  still  continue  dull.  Aspara- 
gus is  fairlv  strong,  as  the  offerings  have 
not  been  Very  heavy,  and  the  canneries  are 


greedily  taking  up  the  surplus.  Onions 
remain  strong,  especially  the  silver  skins. 

Onions — Silver  Skins   $  1.60©  1.65 

New  Red    1.60©  1.70 

Garlic,   per  lb   5©  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   1.30©  1.60 

Celery    1.00©  1.50 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c©  1.00 

Tomatoes,   per  box   80c©  1.10 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  per  box   50©  1.50 

Egg  Plant    7©  10c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   90c@  1.15 

Green  Onions,  per  box   40©  60c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   1.50©  1.75 

String  Beans,  per  lb   5®  9c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   75©  S5c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   2.50©  4.00 

POULTRY. 

There  have  been  a  few  cars  of  Eastern 
poultry  come  in  the  last  few  days,  but  the 
domestic  stock  lias  been  late  in  coming  in. 
The  demand  for  small  broilers  should  be 
strong  in  the  next  few  days,  as  there  has 
been  a  scarcity  of  late. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00©  6.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50©  3.00 

Fryers    7.00©  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00@11.00 

Hens,  large    7.00©  8.00 

Small   Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00©  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     9.50 di  1 1 .50 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    2.00  @  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Although  there  has  been  heavy  arrivals 
of  butter,  the  outgoing  steamers  have 
eaten  up  all  the  surplus,  so  that  very  little 
was  left  to  go  into  cold  storage.  The  but- 
ter market  remains  strong,  due  to  the  de- 
mands from  outside  points,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue in  this  manner  for  some  time.  The 
following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  27  %c 

Firsts    27  c 

Seconds    26  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  firm  under  large  arrivals. 
Several  local  concerns  have  been  buying 
up  all  the  surplus  eggs  and  are  rushing 
them  into  cold  storage.  This  has  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  market  fairly  well 
cleaned  up. 

California  (ex tras ) ,  per  doz .  .  .  27  c 

Firsts    25V£c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  s 

CHEESE. 

This  market  Is  firm.  There  is  no  change 
In  prices  since  last  reported,  although  the 
offerings  have  been  large  the  cold  storage 
lias  taken  most  of  them  to  wait  for  better 
prices. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  14  c 

Firsts    1314c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  1614c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19  "Ac 

POTATOES. 
There  have  been  heavy  arrivals  of  pota- 
toes. The  commission  men  are  complain- 
ing of  the  mixed  varieties  of  potatoes 
which  are  found  in  the  crates.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  three  different  varieties  of 
new  potatoes.  When  potatoes  come  in  tills 
condition  they  are  cut  in  prices,  as  they 
make  a  very  poor  appearance  in  the 
ma  rkets. 

River  Whites    40©  60c 

Salinas  Burbanks    70c@  1.10 

Oregon  Burbanks   65©  80c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   3.00©  3.50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  warm  weather  of  the  last  few  days 
has  ripened  the  fruit  very  fast,  and  the 
offerings  have  been  much  maturer  and  in 
better  condition  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  season.  It  is  expected  that  fruit  will 
come  in  in  an  oversupply  before  this  week 
is  up,  as  many  advanced  shipments  are 
being  made  In  all  varieties  of  fruits. 
Longworth  strawberries  were  especiallv 
strong.  Prices  went  up  accordingly  on  all 
other  berries.  Raspberries  and  red  logan- 
berries were  weak,  but  black  loganberries, 
currants  and  gooseberries  went  in  good 
demand.  The  cherry  market  was  in  fairly 
good  condition.  The  first  Fresno  tigs  came 
in  and  brought  $1.50  a  box.  Cantaloupes 
are  in  light  supply  and  much  improved  in 
quality,  SO  that  they  are  receiving  better 
prices. 

Currants,  per  chest   $  6.00©  S.OO 

Strawberries    —  Longworths, 

per  chest    8.00©  1  LOO 

Blackberries,  per  chest   8.00©  11. 00 

Raspberries,  large  chest   9.00®  12.50 

Loganberries,  chest   4.00©  6.00 

Gooseberries,  per  lb   8©  10c 

Peaches,  per  box   60e©  1.00 

Plums,  per  box    60©  98c 

Apricots,  per  box   60©  86c 

Cherries — Royal  Anne,  box...  50©  75c 

Extra    Black    60©  85c 

Bulk — Black    4©  7c 

Bulk— White    2©  4c 

Cantaloupes,  per  crate   2.25©  2.90 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
This    market    is    rather    weak,    due  to 

heavy    arrivals    and    the    large  influx  of 

other  varieties  of  fresli  fruits.  Limes  are 

stronger,  however,  and  lemons  are  fairly 
so. 

Oranges — 

Navels,    fancy   $  2.50©  3.25 

Choice    2.00©  2.50 

Common    1.25®  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50©  4.00 

Standard    1.25®  1.75 

Limes    6.50®  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....  6     ©  8  C 

Figs,  black    ~    4  c 

Figs,  white    4     ©5  c 

Apricots    9  ©1014c 

Peaches    4 14  @  6  c 

Prunes,  1  -size  basis   S»a  IV4C 

Pears    5  "@  8  "c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2   .©  214c 

Thompson  Seedless    2 '4  @  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2     ©  2  lie- 
London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

Nuts   have   gone    up  about  a   half  cent 


along  the  line  in  all  varieties.  The  future 
market  looks  good  for  this  commodity. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  c 

IXL    14     6  Uttc 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  l 

Drakes    10  14©  11  V4<- 

Languedoc    914@1014c 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1   13  @13y.e 

Softshell.  No.  2   814©  9  "c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  remains  dead  as  last 
reported.  Everything  is  waiting  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  crop. 

Comb    10     ©15  c 

Extracted.  Water  White   7     @  714c 

Extracted.  Amber   514©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4»4c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27!4®30  c 

Dark    23     ©27  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  on  the  decline.  The 
buyers  and  sellers  are  both  unsettled  as  to 
prices. 

1909  chop   14     ©20  c 

1910  contracts    12     #17  c 

WOOL. 

The  deadlock  still  remains  in  wool.  At  a 
recent  sale  of  the  Tehama  Wool  Growers' 
Association  the  growers  reduced  the  price 
of  their  wool  from  20  to  19  cents,  but  the 
buyers  would  not  even  consider  it.  It  is 
stated  that  they  will  have  to  make  a  still 
further  reduction  before  any  sales  are 
effected. 

Southern    12     ©15  c 

Middle  Counties    16     ©17  c 

Northern    17     ©19  c 

LIVESTOCK. 
The  stock  market  is  weak  all  around 
with  the  exception  of  prime  stuff.  Spring 
lambs  are  in  fairly  good  demand,  but  not 
much  to  speak  of.  Many  California  sheep 
are  being  sold  on  the  Eastern  market  at 
prices  ranging  from  |8  to  $9. 
Carcass  prices: 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  814c 

Cows    7     @  8  c 

Heifers    814c 

Veal    9    @  10 14c 

Mutton:  Wethers    914    @io  c 

Ewes    9     ®  914c 

Lambs    10 14  ©11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13!Ae 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   5    ©  5>4c 

No.  2    4%®  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4     to)  i 'Ac 

No.   2    3  1/4©  ?.%<■ 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @  214c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5  %  ®  5  Vic 

Heavy    4     @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.     9     ®  914c 

150  to  250  lbs   9     @  9  V4c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5  14©  Sjl* 

Large  prime  wethers   5     ©  .'''.'' 

Ewes   4  94©  5  c 

SHEEP  WOOL. 

Small  prime  wethers   6V4@  •Jic 

Large  prime  wethers   6     @  6V4c 

Ewes    5     @  514c 

Lambs,  spring    6     @  614c 

HIDES. 

This  market  is  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
as  the  buyers  are  afraid  to  take  on  a  sup- 
ply when  everything  is  in  this  shape.  The 
short-haired  hides  are  reported  as  not 
being  of  as  good  quality  as  that  of  last 
year. 

Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  12  ©13  c 
Medium  Steers.  4S  to  56  lbs.  11  ©12  c 
Light  Steers,  under  Is  lbs..  9!4®10!4e 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs....  9V4@1014c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   914©1014C 

Kip    12V4c 

Veal    15     ©16  c 

Calf    16     @17  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    19V4@20  14c 

Dry  Bulls    1BH01614C 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15...   18     @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20     ©22  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  14  ©2  1 14c 

Fall  Lambs    50     @75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $   1.35©  1.50 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  9  mos...      75c©  1.00 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   80c@  1.00 

Spring  Lambs    20©  35c 

HORSES. 

The  demand  for  horses  is  not  very  strong 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
markets,  the  present  buying  season  being 
over  and  the  farmers  having  acquired  most 
of  their  harvest  horses. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up..  300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   300@325 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   250©  300 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs..  200@25O 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250   200@250 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   125@175 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100@150 

MULES. 

Mules  still  remain  Very  strong,  due  to 
the  demand  from  outside  points.  At  t  In- 
present  time  California  cannot  supply  On- 
demand  from  Alaska  and  Honolulu. 

1200    lbs  $250  ©  300 

1100    lbs   200@250 

1000    lbs   1750200 

900    lbs   125®  150 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 


The  California  Fruit  Distributors  3enc. 
out  the  following  crop  and  market  report: 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  In 
California  for  the  week  (7  days)  ending 
Friday  morning.  June  .'!.  1910: 

Cherries  (4X  cars) — There  are  a  few 
cherries   still   going   forward    from  Placer 

county  districts,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are 

going  from  San  .lose  as  reported  in  out- 
last letter.  The  crop  at  San  Jose  is  much 
lighter  than  last  year,  and  probably  there 
will   not   be   as   many    by   50   ears  shipped 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  cheeked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beint 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $10 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do.  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

702  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Dotiglnn  2188. 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 

The  Pump  Heads  of  the  Luitwieler 
Non-Pulsating  System  require  no  pit 
or  other  dug  compartment,  but  are  at- 
tached directly  over  drilled  wells  and 
standing  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 
They  are  COMPACT  in  space.  SIMPI.F. 
and  ACCESSIBLE. 

For  our  large  pumps,  we  furnish 
sliding  bases.  The  bases  are  titted 
firmly  in  the  cement  foundation  and 
the  Pump  ll.-a.l  may  be  set  back  easilv 
with  a  small  bar  when  desiring  to  lift 
the  rods  or  plungers.  This  feature  is 
labor  saving  and  one  of  our  recent 
ad  va  noes. 

We  urge  upon  the  attention  of  pump 
users  the  fact  that  the  most  dnsti 
feature  of  a  deep  well  or  pressure 
pump  is  that  the  pistons  shall  move  at 
a  IW'IFOKM  SP.-.KIi  IN  UOTH  DIREC- 
TIONS. This  gives  the  best  results  and 
the  least  friction  in  actual  opetation. 
A  good  deal  is  being  said  by  pump 
builders  about  the  "Quick  Return". 
Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating  pumps  have 
the  quick  return  but  at  a  I'.xIFoRM 
SPEED  TIIKOl'GHorT  Till-:  FCLL 
STROKE.  Luitwieler  pumps  have 
demonstrated  their  merits  by  long 
years  of  most  satisfactory  use  by  our 
customers. 

:!2  years  e\ pt-rieiiee  in  I, on  AngcleM. 
Send  requirement.*. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal 
Portervill*  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sixes. 

Power 

Compress 

Kor  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
prooflne. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPK. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STEP  LADDERS 
FRUIT  DRIERS 

WOOD  OR  TD  AVC 

wire      i  n  n  i  o 

2KS  PRESSES 


ANALY 
PLANING  MILL 

Mill  Work  of  All  Kinds 
G.  A.  STR0UT,  Prop. 

SEBAST0P0L,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  (Jasoline  Engines  and  one  Hydraulic 
Wine  and  Olive  Press. 

SECURITY  INVESTMENT  CO. 

578  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


The  PACIFIC  It  I  It  A I  IMtKSS  vtmIn  ■ 
youuic  mau  or  »oman  in  every  i-nnnfv  In 
(lit-  State  in  -olli  it  for  n  ii  bitcrl  It  I  lo  im.  <soo«l 
ronniilNNlouN  allowed*  Write  un  hi  eater 
ii  ml  %ve  u  ill  fortvu rcl  nt'4*t*MMii ry  pa  peri*, 
blauka  and  ln*tru<-tloDH.  Vuu  <*nu  niakt* 
good  inouey  *\lth  a  little  effort. 
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from  this  locality  as  in  1909.  Fruit  con- 
tinues to  be'of  excellent  quality. 

Apricots  (25%  cars) — As  indicated  in  our 
last  letter,  there  has  been  a  marked  Im- 
provement in  the  shipment  of  this  variety. 
Cool  weather  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days  has  again  retarded  ripening,  but  by 
the  middle  of  next  week  the  movement  will 
be  heavy  and  will  so  continue  until  the 
close  of  the  season. 

Peaches  (12 '/2  cars) — The  Alexander  is 
practically  the  only  variety  that  has  been 
shipped  in  any  quantity.  Triumphs  have 
made  their  appearance,  but  will  not  cut 
much  figure  for  several  days  yet.  Probably 
they  will  be  coming  in  in  fairly  good  shape 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  as  will  be  the 
case  also  with  Hales. 

Plums  (S',4  cars) — The  plum  shipment  of 
this  last  week  has  been  of  fair  volume 
and  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Cly- 
mans.  A  few  of  the  better  varieties  are 
coming  in  now,  but  will  not  be  of  any 
amount  for  another  week  or  ten  days. 

Bartlett  pears — No  change  to  report  in 
this  variety. 

Grapes — Grapes  continue  to  look  well, 
except  in  some  of  the  earlier  districts, 
where  a  slight  damage  was  done  by  three 
days  of  very  hot  weather  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  and  in  Fresno  the  raisin  crop 
has  been  Injureda  bout  10  per  cent. 

The  weather  at  the  present  time  is  very 
pleasant  being  reasonably  cool  and  good 
for  the  development  of  fruit.  Last  Satur- 
day, Sunday  and  Monday,  however,  were 
very  warm,  the  mercury  in  some  places 
reaching  110  degrees,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  burning  of  many  Clyman  plums 
and  checking  of  the  growth  of  both  this 
variety  and  apricots.  Considerable  dam- 
age was  done  which  will  certainly  show 
in  the  output. 

Auction  markets  have  been  taking  fruit 
at  satisfactory  prices,  especially  cherries. 
We  have  been  experiencing  a  splendid  f.  o. 
b.  demand,  and  large  quantities  of  fruit 
will  be  distributed  in  the  AVestern  terri- 
tory as  fast  as  cars  can  be  loaded.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  a  continued  fine 
demand  in  the  Western  territory  through- 
out the  season. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal..  June  7.  1910. — The 
orange  market  is  rather  quiet  as  there  is 
very  little  inquiry  from  the  East  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  fruit  still  continues 
to  bring  very  good  prices  in  the  auctions 
and  in  the  Eastern  markets  in  general. 
The  interest  of  the  jobbers  has  not  yet 
centered  on  valencias  as  they  appear  to 
be  busy  cleaning  up  other  varieties  of  the 
orange  and  the  new  crop  melons  and  ber- 
ries. 

A  few  cars  of  valencias  are  reported  as 
being  sold  this  week  at  from  $2.75,  cash, 
to  $3  a  box,  usual  terms.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  more  interest  shown  by 
the  buyers  in  a  very  short  time,  and  any 
great  amount  of  inquiry  or  buying  would 
stimulate  the  ideas  of  the  packers  at  this 
end.  So  far  there  has  been  but  little  done 
in  the  way  of  buying  the  crop  of  valen- 
cias from  the  growers,  but  one  man  in 
Orange  county  appears  to  have  confidence 
as  he  stated  this  week  that  he  was  buying 
a  few  crops  at  3c.  a  pound  on  the  tree. 

There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
California  lemons  in  the  auctions  from  day 
to  day,  and  this  bears  out  the  statement 
made  by  most  of  the  lemon  men  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
lemons  at  the  value  placed  upon  them  by 
jobbers,  but  would  rather  hald  for  the 
summer  demand.  The  call  for  good  keep- 
ing stock  is  very  good  and  the  lowest  cash 
price  now  being  made  by  the  brokers  is 
$2.75  a  box.  Some  fruit  that  is  "off"  is 
selling  as  low  as  $2  at  this  end  but  Is 
stock  that  must  be  used  immediately  as  it 
will  not  keep.  The  better  grades  sell  from 
$3  to  $3.50  f.  o.  b.,  usual  terms. 

Citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  this  sea- 
son have  been  20,555  cars  of  oranges  and 
2746  cars  of  lemons,  while  to  same  time 
last  year  24,230  cars  of  oranges  and  3570 
cars  of  lemons  had  gone  forward.  To  the 
same  time  in  1908  21,162  oranges  and  2912 
cars  of  lemons. 

The  available  supply  of  Sicily  lemons 
within  the  next  30  days  is  227,000  boxes  as 
compared  with  180,000  boxes  last  year  and 
380,000  boxes  in  1908. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Beginning  with  the  issue  of  June  18th, 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  publish  a 
series  of  articles  covering  live  stock  in 
California  from  the  early  days  down  to 
the  present.  These  articles  will  embrace 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  also  will 
deal  exhaustively  with  the  dairy,  feeds, 
markets,  etc. 

For  several  weeks  Mr.  Paul  Parker  has 
been  busy  getting  the  data  for  the  articles 
together,  and  we  now  have  in  hand  the 
manuscript  for  several  installments.  We 
have  been  much  interested  in  reading  his 
first  articles  and  we  believe  every  old- 
time  stock  and  dairyman  will  appreciate 
them.  To  the  newer  farmers  on  the 
Coast  we  believe  this  series  will  be  of 
vast  benefit — connecting  as  they  will  the 
past  to  the  present,  showing  what  has 
been  done,  and  to  many,  what  will  be  the 
future  of  stock  raising  and  dairying  in 
this  State. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  should  read  the  first  installment  of 
these  articles  next  week,  and  if  you  think 
they  will  be  of  value  to  your  neighbors, 
ask  them  to  send  us  $1  for  subscription  to 


cover  the  next  six  months  during  which 
time  these  articles  will  appear. 

To  owners  of  stock  we  would  suggest 
that  these  issues  will  be  of  unusual  value 
in  which  to  advertise  stock  they  may 
have  for  sale,  as  doubtless  many  thou- 
sands of  these  papers  will  be  filed  by  sub- 
scribers, thus  making  announcements  of 
permanent  value. 


The  Ideal-American,  extensively  re- 
ferred to  in  our  advertising  columns  this 
week,  embraces  two  subjects  of  import  to 
farmers  and  irrigationists.  The  Ideal  is 
the  celebrated  Ideal  gas  engine,  built  by 
the  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Company,  and 
the  American  is  the  popular  and  efficient 
centrifugal  pump  manufactured  by  the 
American  Well  Works  of  Aurora,  111.  The 
promoters  of  this  combination — Ideal- 
American — are  advancing  ten  propositions 
to  the  farmers  of  California,  any  one  of 
which  is  worthy  o'f  consideration  and  no 
doubt  will  appeal  to  the  necessities  of 
many.  The  dry  season  that  is  now  upon 
us  finds  irrigation  in  certain  localities  an 
absolute  necessity  to  fully  develop  the 
great  crops  that  are  started  on  the  farms 
of  California.  These  propositions  are 
certainly  advantageous  to  the  farmer  in 
need  of  water,  and  demonstrate  to  him  at 
sight  the  exact  cost  and  remarkable  cheap- 
ness of  installing  such  a  plant.  The 
projectors  of  the  Ideal-American  have 
certainly  spared  no  expense  in  bringing 
out  the  details  that  solve  the  problem  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  projectors  of  the 
Ideal-American  are  using  large  space  to 
show  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Press 
what  they  can  do,  how  they  can  do  it,  and 
at  a  nominal  cost.  It  will  pay  you  to  read 
the  advertisement  and  to  consider  the  ten 
propositions  advanced.  The  advertiser 
who  demonstrates  his  faith  in  his  propo- 
sition with  as  bold  an  announcement  as 
the  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Company  has 
done  in  this  issue  certainly  justifies  his 
claim  that  he  has  something  worth  while 
to  the  agriculturist  or  horticulturist. 


The  Arenberg  Brooder  Stove,  manufac- 
tured at  Petaluma,  Cal.,  is  meting  with 
splendid  patronage.  Recent  shipments  to 
Mexico,  to  Oregon  and  other  points  in  the 
Northwest  demonstrate  its  popularity  and 
efficiency.  Mr.  Arenberg  has  certainly 
struck  the  keynote  and  solved  the  problem 
of  a  successful  brooder  stove. 


The  Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  of  Petaluma 
is  advertising  a  squirrel  poison  that  will 
"do  the  work."  Look  at  the  announce 
ment  in  the  Rural  Press,  this  issue. 


A.  H.  Schofield,  horse  buyer  and  breed- 
er, of  San  Francisco,  is  carrying  an  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Mr.  Schofield  is  well  known 
among  horsemen,  and  especially  through- 
out the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  a  courteous 
gentleman,  and  handles  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Stockholders  of  the  GRANGERS' 
BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  (a  corporation)  for 
the  election  of  Officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
may  come  before  It,  will  be  held  at  its  principal 
place  of  business  at  the  Merchants  Exchange 
liuildiug,  No  431  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Tues- 
day, June  14,  1910. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 
R.  H.  CH1LDS,  Secretary. 

FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pncifle  Rural 
Press  <> Hi <•«•<■: 

v  Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  is  quoted 
includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
6A7  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Clean- 
Cut  Work 


The  advantages  of  KEEN 
K UTTER  Bits  which  make 
them  so  superior  to  others  is  that 
they  cut  faster,  are  longer  lived 
and  are  good  for  more  different 
kinds  of  work.     They  require 
less  filing  than  other  bits,  and 
work  much  easier.    It  is  the  com- 
bination of  adaptability  and  service- 
ability which  has  made  all 


Quality  Tools 


famous — from  the  simple  home  set  to  the  complete  sets  for  use  in  the 
shop  and  on  the  farm.    Do  not  get  the  idea  that  in  paying  a  little  more 
for  any  KEEN  KUTTER  tool  you  are  paying  for  the  name.    You  are 
not ;  you  are  paying  for  what  the  name  stands  for. 

It  is  not  the  name  that  makes  the  tool  good ;  it  is  the  tool  that 
makes  the  name  good. 

Sold  for  over  forty  years  under  this  mark  and  motto  : 
"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  Sifter  the  Price  »j  Forgotten" 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  (J.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme  Sim- 
plicity and  Durabil- 
ity* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  8th  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


5Jec  Irrigating  V*»'ve 

Simple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  vaives  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  id  nothing  to  get  out  of  t  rder.  It  Is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  It  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-Inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  I'lne. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  • 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. ' 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   Jt's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  rump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUM? 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 

■to 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AMI  <  V  V.MDING.  MINING.  POWER  PLAN  TS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  1'rlnted  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES! 

>\\   FRANCISCQ,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  1I,1K.,  Portland,  Ore. 

I, OS   ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equituble  Rank  RdK„  Los  Angele*,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

L'.'tl   BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  Uie  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  F.anclsco  and  Los  Angeles 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates,  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  .Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
The  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 


Co  v  inn . 


Los  Angeles  County,  California 

Mention  PACIFIC  RURAL  Pi.kss 


A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Are  Los  Angeles  agents  for  above  Kellar-Thomason  goods  (full 
stock  on  hand ).  Also  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  moulds 
and  IMPERIAL  WATER-PROOFING. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box -prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  t'aton  Centrifugal  Pump  bas  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  BultrUn  on  Pump*. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP 

TANKS 


Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 


BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAMM  8l  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


USE  A 


Schmeiser  Portable 
Automatic  Derrick 


and  avoid  hiring  extra  help  for  pitching  your 
hay  and  straw.  It  does  away  with  all  that 
hard  work  in  the  hay-field. 

Buck  your  hay  to  the  DERRICK  in  the  field. 
Stack  it  there  and  later  use  the  DERRICK  to 
fork  the  hay  from  the  stack  to  the  wagon  for 
hauling  to  the  barn. 

THAT  IS  THE  WAY 

to  handle  hay  cheaply  and  easily. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
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Fortieth  Year. 

The  Live  Stock  Industry  in  California 
Under  the  Padres. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Paul  Parker. 

The  live  stock  industry  in  California,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Gringo,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
padres.  They  owned  most  of  the  lane!,  and  had 
control  over  the  enormous  hands  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  At  one  time  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel 
owned  100,000  head  of  cattle  besides  thousands  of 
goats  and  sheep.  The  largest  holding  of  any  One 
person  was  about  20.000  head  of  cattle. 

Prior  to  1846  lands  in  California  could  be  had 
for  the  asking,  and  the  cost  of  getting  hoid  of 


as  they  thought  it  would  ruin  the  Spanish  wool 
industry.  With  no  new  blood  coining  in  the  wool 
became  so  short  and  coarse  that  it  could  not  be 
exported,  and  could  only  be  used  to  make  rough 
clothes  for  the  natives.  These  sheep  had  no  wool 
underneath  so  that  they  were  called  "hare  bel- 
lies." and  the  wool  clip  seldom  averaged  over  a 
pound  per  animal.  The  mutton  also  was  of  no  ac- 
count being  very  strong  and  tough.  This  was 
caused  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  rams  were 
not  castrated  and  the  ewes  and  rams  were  allowed 
to  run  promiscuously  together  throughout  the  en- 
tire year.  This  caused  enormous  losses  at  lamb- 
ing time,  as  the  ewes  lambed  early  in  January  and 
December  when  the  winter  rains  were  not  yet 
over.    The  wild  animals  also  wiped  out  thousands 


ket  for  meat  except  in  the  large  towns,  which  were 
very  scarce,  and  supplying  the  ships  when  they 
came  into  the  ports.  As  there  was  no  means  die 
keeping  the  meat  it  was  usually  a  feast  or  a  fam- 
ine. At  some  seasons  of  the  year  there  would  be 
thousands  of  carcasses  rotting  on  the  plains,  and 
at  other  times  the  people  would  be  going  with- 
out meat.  Most  of  the  travelers  spoke  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  meat,  due  to  the  running  qualities 
of  the  cattle  and  the  poor  methods  of  killing.  The 
bullocks  were  usually  killed  by  lassoing  and  cut- 
ting their  throats  so  that  they  did  not  Meed 
enough.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  meat  was, 
that  the  early  Galifornians  preferred  the  blanket 
or  flank  of  the  carcass  to  the  loins,  as  they  thought 
they  had  more  nourishment   in  it  than  the  cuts 


Driving  Cattle  Down  from  the  Hills  to  the  Plains  at  a  Rodeo. 


them  was  seldom  over  one  cent  per  acre.  The 
ground  at  this  time  could  hardly  be  called  culti- 
vated, as  it  was  only  scratched  with  some  rude 
plow  and  the  seed  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
ground.  All  the  wheat  and  maize  that  was  raised 
was  planted  in  November  and  December,  and  was 
harvested  in  July.  This  was  harvested  by  means 
of  cattle  and  horses  running  over  it,  and  throwing 
the  chaff  up  in  the  air  and  allowing  the  wind  to 
blow  away  all  the  the  lighter  particles.  Land  was 
so  plentiful  there  was  no  need  of  cultivating  the 
land  more  than  once,  so  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
was  usually  very  heavy,  often  80  to  100  bushels 
per  acre.  The  live  stock  under  the  padres  took 
eare  of  themselves,  and  the  mortality  among  them 
was  very  large  especially  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  when  they  would  die  of  starvation.  Al- 
though there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  oats 
in  the  valleys  Very  little  was  ever  cut  for  such 
emergencies. 

The  first  mules  brought  out  by  the  padres  was 
in  177t>'.  when  100  black  mules  were  imported  to  do 
the  work  around  the  missions.  Sheep  were  intro- 
duced in  1773.  Spanish  Merinos  and  Churros  or 
common  sheep  were  introduced.  They  increased 
very  rapidly,  but  by  continual  inbreeding  soon  be- 
came small  and  scrawny.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment refused  to  let  any  more  Merinos  come  out, 


of  sheep,  but  it  did  not  pi-event  the  sheep  from 
increasing  rapidly,  for  by  1825  it  was  estimated 
that  the  missions  owned  1.300.(170.  This  increase 
continued  until  the  secularization  of  the  missions 
in  the  early  '4Gf'si  In  1834.  when  the  missions 
were  at  their  best,  they  owned  425,000  cattle.  62,- 
500  horses.  325.000  sheep,  and  122.500  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn.  This  dropped  off.  however,  in 
1842  to  28.000  cattle,  38,000  horses,  and  31,000 
sheep,  for  when  the  missions  learned  that  the  .Mexi- 
can government  was  going  to  take  all  their  cattle 
away  from  them  they  slaughtered  the  animals  as 
fast  as  possible.  ;ind  sold  the  hides  and  tallow  to 
the  buyers.  In  1834  the  price  of  live  stock-  was 
not  very  high  considering  their  present  standards. 
Fat  cattle  brought  +5,  broken  saddle  horses  $1(1.  a 
mare  $5.  a  mule  $10.  slallions  $10.  and  sheep  75c. 
Horses  .and  bullocks  often  were  used  as  currency 
when  there  were  no  hides  on  hand. 

Cattle  raising  was  the  principal  industry  of  the 
missions,  as  it  brought  greater  returns  and  it  did 
not  need  the  attention  which  was  required  of 
sheep.  They  could  roam  over  the  country  and 
withstand  the  climate  and  wild  animals  better 
than  the  other  stock.  The  callle  were  the  native 
black  breed,  very  narrow,  long  legged,  large  bone 
and  wild  as  deer.  They  often  measured  five  feet 
across  the  horns.    At  that  time  there  was  no  mar- 


that  we  now  consider  choice.  The  cattle  were  al- 
lowed to  run  until  three  or  four  years  old  before 
being  castrated. 

The  cattle  were  killed  for  their  hides  and  tal- 
low, the  meat  never  being  an  object.  Some  of  the 
choice  cuts  were  taken  out  and  dried,  but  as  a 
general  rule  the  whole  carcass  was  thrown  away. 
When  the  matanzas  or  butcherings  were  held  to 
obtain  the  hides  and  tallow  the  carcasses  would 
be  piled  up  over  several  acres,  offering  food  for 
the  buzzards  and  wild  animals.  Often  the  odor 
from  these  bodies  could  be  smelled  for  miles. 

Cows  were  used  for  breeding  purposes  only,  and 
were  never  considered  of  any  value.  Bullocks 
were  the  only  animals  killed  for  hide  and  tallow, 
and  when  in  good  condition  were  supposed  to  yield 
from  three  to  four  arrobas  (25  lbs.)  besides  the 
manteca.  which  was  used  in  cooking.  The  manteca 
came  from  the  ribs,  and  a  fat  bullock  would' av- 
erage about  40  lbs.  of  this  when  it  was  tried  out. 
It  brought  a  much  higher  price  than  the  tallow, 
being  $2  per  arrabo.  while  tallow  only  brought 
$1.50.  On  account  of  the  poor  condition  of  the 
ranges  during  the  winter  months,  bullocks  were 
seldom  killed  at  this  time,  as  they  only  produced 
about  25  lbs.  of  tallow,  while  those  killed  between 
July  1st  and  October  1st  usually  yielded  three  or 

{Continued  on  Page  494.) 
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increased  acreage  induced  by  the  high  prices 
seemed  to  promise,  and  hear  buyers  should  be 
(•becked  in  their  claims  of  large  crops. 


California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  June  14,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.•24 

40.11 

45.63 

58 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.02 

It  52 

24.85 

92 

54 

Sacramento 

.00 

12.17 

20.08 

94 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.02 

19.50 

22.24 

72 

48 

.00 

14.5(1 

13.05 

94 

44 

Fresno   

.00 

10.9!> 

9.68 

102 

54 

Independence... 

.00 

5.0H 

9.»3 

96 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20. 85 

20.51 

80 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

12.68 

15.64 

84 

52 

San  Diego  

.00 

9.79 

10.01 

70 

56 

The  Week. 


The  weather  has  been  behaving  rather  badly 
of  late  and  some  losses  have  been  incurred.  Gusty 
winds  of  considerable  force  have  dashed  into 
some  orchards  and  cast  down  more  fruit  than 
the  June  drop  ever  accomplishes.  In  the  low- 
lauds  around  Stockton,  a  June  frost  has  hurt  a 
lot  of  beans  and  potatoes.  This  sort  of  thing' 
comes  so  seldom  that  growers  did  not  recognize 
what  had  struck  them.  It  is  also  a  thing  which 
the  frost  records  at  local  observing  stations  do 
not  include  for  they  are  generally  located  at  some- 
what higher  points  where  there  is  no  frost  at  the 
time  and  it  illustrates  the  fad  that  a  grower  must 
be  wise  about  his  particular  piece  of  land  and  can- 
not trust  too  much  to  regional  generalizations,  for 
his  plants  may  be  safe  on  one  part  of  his  own  land 
and  injured  upon  another.  Fortunately  this  is 
the  case  with  the  June  frost  near  Stockton :  it 
will  not  interfere  much  with  the  grand  aggregate 
of  potatoes  and  beans  which  the  district  will  har- 
vest this  year. 

A  much  more  serious  affair  is  the  lack  of  mois- 
ture to  fill  out  the  immense  wheat  and  barley  out- 
put which  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys would  have  scored  this  year  if  May  conditions 
had  been  slightly  more  favorable.  The  high,  dry 
heat  endured  for  a  few  days,  but  it  struck  the 
grain  when  it  had  made  an  unusually  fine  top 
growth,  and  was  promising  the  best  crop  since 
1892 — and  some  claim  the  best  ever.  The  plant 
was  tall  and  seemed  very  strong  and  few  had 
doubts  of  the  heads  filling  well  with  plump  ker- 
nels. But  the  evaporation  during  the  hot  spell 
was  immense  and  in  some  cases  seemed  almost  to 
make  hay  of  the  top  growth.  But  even  this,  or 
rather  the  smaller  drying  which  generally  oc- 
curred, would  have  been  resisted  by  the  plant  if 
either  one  of  two  things  had  followed.  If  there 
had  been  more  moisture  stored  in  the  soil  the  roots 
would  have  met  the  evaporation  from  blades  and 
stems  or  if  there  had  succeeded  a  moister  air  with 
clouds  or  fogs  to  reduce  the  fly-off.  But  the 
weather  continued  very  dry  although  the  heat 
was  less  and  such  recuperation,  which  often  makes 
a  crop  even  when  the  soil-moisture  is  shy,  could 
not  be  realized.  The  result  will  be  that  there  will 
be  much  more  pinched  and.  shrunken  grain  than 
was  anticipated  and  corresponding  reduction  of 
growers'  returns.  For  this  reason  we  cannot 
Longer  hope  for  the  great  grain  output  which  the 


This  state  of  things  seems  to  prevail  widely 
over  the  Coast.  A  telegram  this  week  from  the 
north  claims  that  hot  winds  and  a  lack  of  rain 
are  damaging  the  Eastern  Washington  wheat  crop 
at  the  rate  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  day. 
The  damage  is  quite  general,  embracing  three  of 
the  largest  grain  districts  of  the  State.  Walla 
Walla.  Palouse  and  Big  Bend.  In  several  counties 
winter  wheat  is  heading  out  and  shows  signs  of 
scorching  from  last  week's  hot  sun.  The  spring 
was  cold  and  late,  making  all  the  grain  backward. 
California  conditions  were  not  quite  like  those  at 
the  north  because  our  grain  was  farther  advanced, 
had  made  its  chief  vegetative  growth  and  was 
merely  caught  in  the  pinch  in  the  plumping  of  the 
kernel.  Our  grain  grows  during  the  winter  be- 
cause we  have  a  higher  temperature  and  almost 
gets  out  of  trouble  by  a  dry  spring,  while  the 
northern  grain  still  has  much  growth  to  make. 
But  it  does  not  matter,  perhaps,  whether  one  is 
killed  for  a  sheep  or  a  Lamb  except  that  the  lesson 
is  different  because  a  sheep  may  be  easily  saved 
from  some  troubles  which  a  lamb  cannot  resist. 


This  year's  experience  affirms  the  old  grain 
srowers'  proverb  that  the  crop  is  always  in  dan- 
ger when  the  top  and  bottom  water  do  not  meet. 
This  was  the  case  this  year.  The  rainfall  was  a 
little  short  in  places  where  most  grain  is  grown 
and  it  followed  a  year  in  which  the  shortage  was 
greater.  If  this  year's  water  had  risen  to  the 
normal  there  would  have  been  a  sinking  of  top 
moisture  to  meet  the  lower  storage,  but  look  at 
the  record  at  the  top  of  this  page  and  you  will 
see  a  shortage  of  five  to  eight  inches  at  points  in 
the  upper  stretches  of  the  great  valley.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  hot  spell 
brought  the  grain  into  its  present  plight,  although 
it  is  true  that  it  could  have  been  saved  from  pres- 
ent results  with  much  less  moisture  than  the 
amount  the  rainfall  was  below  the  normal.  Even 
a  good  May  shower,  with  the  cloudy  weather 
which  generally  accompanies  it,  would  have  filled 
much  of  the  grain,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  rain  in 
April  might  have  made  even  May  showers  un- 
necessary. The  lesson  is  that  the  saving  of  a  very 
little  moisture  in  the  soil  might  have  insured  the 
finishing  of  this  year's  grain  in  very  good  shape. 


It  is  very  i  leal'  that  the  application  of  what  the 
iutermountain  States  are  calling  "dry  farming 
methods,"  and  preening  themselves  with  as  though 
they  had  discovered  them,  would  have  enabled 
the  grain  to  endure  the  dry  heat  and  saved  us 
from  cargoes  of  shrunken  grain.  These  methods 
and  their  results  have  been  known  in  California 
ever  since  the  American  occupation  and  the  prin- 
eiples  upon  which  they  rest  were  demonstrated 
in  Europe  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
so-called  "dry  farming  States"  of  the  interior 
have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress of  tillage  through  the  invention  of  valuable 
implements  which  are  of  universal  value  and  ap- 
plicability. Why  California  grain  growers,  hav- 
ing known  moisture  saving  methods  for  half  a 
century  and  more,  have  not  applied  them  so  that 
in  this  late  day  we  should  not  have  so  much 
shrunken  grain,  is  a  question  which  we  can 
answer  wdien  the  preachers  succeed  in  telling  us 
why  there  are  still  so  many  unrepentant  sinners. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  knowing  the  way :  it  is  why 
men  will  not  walk  therein.  We  can  think  of  two 
reasons  why  not :  one  is  the  disposition  of  men  to 
do  just  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
a  crop  and  no  more ;  another  is,  California  condi- 
tions are  such  that  what  may  be  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary  under  such  a  situation  as  we 


have  this  year  is  not  absolutely  necessary  most 
years,  because  nature  will  give  a  little  spring 
moisture  in  rain  or  cloud  or  fog  which  pulls  the 
crop  through  without  the  additional  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  better  tillage.  If  we  could  never  get  a 
crop  without  practicing  the  best  tillage  we  know 
of.  we  would  be  always  doing  the  best  we  could. 
As  it  is.  we  know  the  good  and  gamble  on  the 
chances  of  its  not  being  absolutely  necessary — and 
so  we  lose  this  year  the  cream  of  a  fine  wheat  and 
barley  product.  Shall  we  always  lose  it?  Prob- 
ably we  shall,  in  good  measure.  The  inter-moun- 
tain dry  farming  apostles  wonder  why  Califor- 
nians  do  not  rise  to  their  mount  of  enthusiasm 
about  dry  farming  and  whoop  up  their  congresses. 
Tlie  reason  is  that  we  know  their  doctrines  al- 
ready and  have  always  known  them,  but  intend  to 
practice  them  just  as  slaekly  as  we  always  have 
because  sometimes  we  get  an  immense  product 
without  so  much  trouble. 


And  yet  it  is  perfectly  true  that  if  we  had  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  this  year's  crop  earlier  and 
more  deeply,  and  had  opened  the  soil  for  deeper 
penetration  of  rainfall  and  had  guarded  against 
losses  by  evaporation  through  sub-surface  pack- 
ing of  the  deep  furrow  clods,  we  should  have  had 
top  and  bottom  moisture  together  by  the  first  of 
March  last.  And  if  we  had  brought  the  fields  into 
the  May  drought  with  a  pulverized  surface  in- 
stead of  the  crusts  which  pinched  the  grain  stems 
and  evaporated  the  moisture  which  should  have 
been  held  at  the  grain  roots,  we  would  have  had 
plants  so  well  supplied  with  moisture  that  the  hot 
spell  would  only  have  brought  a  fleeting  wilt  to 
the  blades,  quickly  overcome  and  working  no  in- 
jury in  the  form  of  shrunken  kernels.  This  could 
have  been  well  assured  by  surface  stirring,  while 
the  grain  was  still  short  enough  for  it — and  it  can 
be  successfully  done  when  the  grain  is  twice  as 
high  as  many  people  think  safe  for  it.  Such  prac- 
tices, the  value  of  which  has  been  known  here 
from  the  beginning,  as  we  have  claimed,  are  not 
generally  observed  because  they  cost  money  which 
seems  thrown  away  when  certainly  natural  con- 
ditions appear  and  force  the  grain  through  to  per- 
fection without  them.  We  have  not  learned  yet 
the  wisdom  of  paying  insurance  premiums  even 
if  nothing  burns  down. 


Of  course,  there  is  here  a  fine  field  for  preach- 
ing, which,  with  our  customary  selfdenial.  we 
shall  largely  refrain  from  because  it  is  a  poor  text 
which  cannot  preach  its  own  sermon  to  a  fertile 
mind.  And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  this  matter 
of  better  tillage  for  grain  is  not  only  a  safeguard 
against  a  final  pinch  such  as  we  have  this  year,  or 
a  worse  squeeze,  such  as  we  have  perhaps  once  in 
a  decade  in  a  really  "dry  year."  It  is  much  more 
that.  Better  tillage  for  grain  and  of  grain  would 
ensure  a  greater  product  right  along  and  make 
grain  lands  more  profitable  and  therefore  worth 
more  as  grain  land.  It,  in  connection  with  proper 
use  of  fertilizers,  would  nearly  banish  gambling 
from  our  grain  farming  on  all  lands  except  those 
which  have  so  short  a  rainfall  that  irrigation  alone 
can  make  them  safe  and  sure.  For  always  re- 
member that  tillage  does  not  produce  water,  but  it 
conserves  it  so  wonderfully  that  it  seems  almost  a 
creative  act.  Still  there  must  be  enough  to  con- 
serve, or  dry  farming  becomes  itself  the  worst 
form  of  agricultural  gambling,  for  it  is  sure  to 
lose. 


Our  pen  has  run  on  grain  so  far  that  we  might 
as  well  let  it  go  to  the  end  of  the  space  this  week. 
Later  news  comes  of  the  Farmers'  Union  effort  to 
pull  the  Washington  growers  out  of  the  hole  in 
which  they  fell  with  their  grain  last  year  by  re- 
fusing to  sell  at  current  rates.  The  Farmers' 
Union,  concerning  which  we  have  a  verv  interest- 
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ing  letter  by  Mr.  Wrightson  on  another  page  of 
this  issue,  lias  completed  preliminary  plans  for 
inciting  the  grain  owners  of  eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon,  north  and  central  Idaho,  and  western 
.Montana,  expecting  to  place  them  in  a  position 
to  sell  their  wheat  at  greater  profit  by  eliminating 
the  middlemen.  The  report  is  that,  "The  Farm- 
ers' Warehouse  Association  of  the  Inland  Empire, 
controlling  approximately  40%  of  the  60,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually 'harvested  in  the  dis- 
trict, referred  to,  will  be  formally  organized  under 
the  direction  of  officers  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 
The  immediate  object  is  to  pool  the  grain  and  sell 
it  in  lots  of  100,000  bushels  and  upward  direct  to 
millers  and  exporters,  charging  the  growers  not 
more  than  lc.  a  bushel  for  handling  and  market- 
ing the  grain."  This  is  a  commendable  effort  and 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  it  successfully  ad- 
ministered. Our  great  product  ought  to  be  sold 
by  the  growers  in  large  quantities  to  those  who 
are  nearest  to  consumers,  and  growers  should 
push  the  products  into  this  disposition  aggres- 
sively and  wisely  and  with  the  least  possible  cost 
of  distribution. 

Of  course  those  who  undertake  such  direct  trade 
will  not  overlook  the  adequate  capital  which  the 
effort  requires,  but  it  is  a  common  trouble  to  for- 
get that.  And  yet  without  enough  capital  one 
cannot  hold  grain,  nor  move  it,  nor  do  anything 
with  it  except  eat  it  or  let  it  go  to  the  middleman 
who  is  ready  to  make  the  advances.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  it  is  probably  going  to  take 
from  10  to  25%  more  money  to  finance  the  crops 
this  year  than  for  any  recent  year,  if  not  for  any 
previous  year.  Every  element  of  expense  essen- 
tial to  farming  is  higher  under  existing  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  rates  of  interest  on  ag- 
ricultural lands  for  which  funds  have  been  bor- 
rowed  have  been  higher  than  last  year.  Wages 
are  higher  in  farming  operations  than  in  1909. 
This  year's  crops  are  not  only  grown  on  a  higher 
capitalization  of  land,  but  also  on  a.  higher  rate 
of  working  capital,  on  a  higher  cost  for  most  of 
the  expenses  of  improvement.  The  way  to  escape 
the  pinch  is  to  arrange  for  all  these  things  ade- 
quately so  that  growers  shall  not  only  wish  to  hold 
together,  but  shall  be  actually  able  to  do  so. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


The  "  June  Drop." 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending,  in  separate  pack- 
age, four  peaches,  which  are  falling  off.  About 
.")  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  on  November  28,  1909,  and  sprayed 
with  sulphur-lime  solution  when  budding  out. 
They  were  thoroughly  cultivated  <<nd  irrigated 
once.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  falling  of 
the  fruit  next  year  and  what  causes  it? — H.  G., 
Modesto. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  peaches  which 
you  send  what  caused  their  railing.  Where  fruit 
passes  the  pollination  stage  successfully,  as  these 
fruits  have,  the  dropping  is  generally  attributed 
to  some  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  which  never  have  been  full  determined.  It 
is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  is  called  the 
June  drop,  and  it  usually  takes  place  in  May  in 
California  As  the  cause  is  not  understood  no 
rational  preventive  has  been  reached.  A  general 
treatment  which  consists  in  keeping  the  trees  in 
good  growing  condition  late  enough  during  the 
previous  season,  that  is,  by  seeing  to  it  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  which  causes 
them  to  close  their  growing  season  too  soon  before 
preparation  for  the  following  year's  crop  is  made, 
is  probably  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the  tree  for 
its  burden.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  spraying  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  trouble.  Tour  treatment 
for  the  first  part  of  the  season  seems  to  be  as  good 


as  could  be  asked,  and  we  can  only  suggest  that 
you  pursue  it  through  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn.  Still  you  will  have  to 
count  upon  having  your  crop  go  through  the 
"June  drop"  with  more  or  less  loss. 


Interesting  Undertakings  With  Oaks. 

To  the  Editor :  Last  year  I  moved  a  fifty-year- 
old  live  oak  tree  on  my  place  a  distance  of  fifty 
feet  while  building  a  house,  which  resulted  in  its 
being  pretty  sick  all  last  year,  but  this  year  the 
new  leaves  came  out  with  vigor  and  the  top  of 
the  tree  looks  healthy,  but  during  last  year  the 
trunk  split  on  one  side  of  the  tree  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  feet,  caused  by  shrinkage  of  the  bark, 
following  an  over-surplus  of  sap  which  came  in 
September,  1909.  Since  then  the  trunk  is  appar- 
ently dead  along  the  line  of  the  crack  and  the 
worms  are  eating  under  the  bark.  My  limited 
experience  with  oak  trees  tells  me  to  cut  away 
the  dead  bark  and  fill  the  space  with  cement,  but 
before  doing  it  would  like  to  have  your  advice. 

On  the  same  place  I  have  another  fine  oak  tree 
about  300  years  old,  apparently  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, excepting  last  year  the  sap  discolored  half 
the  trunk  on  the  windward  side.  This  year  the 
discoloring  of  the  trunk  by  the  sap  extends  higher 
up,  even  in  some  of  the  branches,  leaving  the 
trunk  soft  and  easy  to  cut  with  a  pen-knife.  Small 
ants  or  worms  are  boring  thousands  of  holes 
through  this  soft  bark  into  the  tree,  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  treatment  to  give  the  tree. — 
Geo.  L.  Walker,  Alameda. 

We  cannot  speak  from  experience  in  treating 
such  trees  as  you  describe,  and  can  only  tell  you 
what  we  would  do  if  the  ease  were  ours,  hoping 
for  good  results  therefrom.  Remove  all  the  un- 
healthy bark,  making  a  clean  cut  back  of  the 
healthy  bark.  Cover  the  exposed  wound  with  coal 
tar,  which  had  been  boiled  for  a  time  and  allowed 
to  become  cool.  This  boiling  expels  some  of  the 
volatile  matters  which  might  be  injurious  to  the 
tree,  and  it  also  causes  the  -tar  to  harden  more 
quickly  and  to  penetrate  less.  This  will  keep  the 
wood  from  decaying,  will  exclude  insects  and  kill 
all  which  have  succeeded  in  securing  an  entrance. 
If  there  is  soft  rotten  wood  under  the  bark,  that, 
too.  should  be  removed  and  the  cavity  first  treated 
with  coal  tar  and  then  filled  with  cement,  as  you 
suggest. 

Your  statement  is  particularly  interesting,  be- 
cause we  have  not  heard  before  of  the  successful 
moving  of  a.  fifty-year  old  oak  tree  in  California, 
although  we  know  they  successfully  do  it  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe,  where  they  are  liable  to  do  it 
by  taking  up  a  large  block  of  frozen  ground  by 
the  use  of  proper  hoisting  and  conveying  appli- 
ances. We  hope  you  will  let  us  know  at  your 
earliest  convenience  what  the  later  behavior  of 
the  trees  is. 

A  Deep-Rooting  Yam. 

To  the  Editor :  Some  years  ago  I  received, 
among  other  seeds  from  the  University,  a  Chinese 
yam.  It  runs  to  the  top  of  a  27-foot  pole  each 
year,  but  I  can  never  find  its  fruit,  either  berries 
or  potatoes.  What  is  the  matter?  Is  it  on  a 
strike?  It  grows  luxuriantly. — S.  F.  T.,  Glen- 
wood. 

If  you  want  the  product  of  your  Chinese  yam 
you  must  start  mining  for  it.  The  edible  part  is 
the  fleshy  root,  which  may  be  found  anywhere 
from  two  to  six  feet  below  the  surface  if  the  soil 
is  dee])  and  permeable.  We  doubt  if  you  will  con- 
sider the  product  worth  digging  for  and  will  re- 
main content,  with  the  ornamental  top  growth  for 
summer  decoration. 

Corn  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

To  the  Editor  :  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  it  is 
practical  to  raise  corn  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
Are  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  suitable? — 
H.  R.  G.,  San  Francisco. 

The  success  of  corn  on  plains  and  uplands  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  has  not  yet  been  fully 
demonstrated,  although  good  corn  is  grown  on 


river  bottom  lands,  and  it  is  possible  that  much 
more  may  be  done  with  this  grain  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  Corn  does  not  enjoy  the  dry 
heat  of  the  plains,  and  even  when  irrigated  seems 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  How  far  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  getting  varieties  which  will  endure  dry 
heat  and  still  be  large  and  productive  will  soon 
be  determined  by  the  experiments  which  are  in 
progress.  So  far  it  has  seemed  that  the  old  Sac- 
ramento valley  farmer  has  been  justified  in  his 
conclusion  that  his  is  not  a  corn  country.  Still  it 
may  appear  so  later. 

Sacramento  Valley  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  your  splendid  hook  on 
"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  and 
its  study  has  given  me  great  pleasure  and  rich 
instruction.  1  note  that  conditions  described  in 
it  for  production  of  the  best  fruits  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  interior  of  the  Sacramento  valley  as 
being  a  good  region  for  many  fruits.  Am  I  cor- 
rect?— R.  L.,  Oklahoma. 

We  cannot  see  how  you  could  obtain  this  im- 
pression. Rather  than  pre-clude,  we  very  clearly 
in-clude  the  Sacramento  valley  as  a  good  region 
for  many  fruits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  fruits 
commercially  grown  in  California  are  produced  on 
suitable  soils  and  in  favorable  situations  within 
the  Sacramento  valley  and  its  foothills,  which  are 
usually  counted  a  part  of  the  valley.  There  is  con 
siderable  variation  of  soil  and  exposures  in  that 
valley,  as  there  are  in  all  other  large  districts  in 
the  State,  and  selections  of  soils  and  situations 
for  different  fruits  can  be  made  quite  safely  by 
study  of  the  behavior  of  the  fruit  trees  already 
planted.  The  Sacramento  valley  has  been  a  large 
fruit  producing  region  ever  since  the  settlement 
of  the  State  by  Americans,  and  its  suitability  was 
demonstrated  by  settlers  who  came  even  in  ad- 
vance of  the  gold  discovery. 


Garbanzos. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  Mexican  or  Gar- 
banzo  pea?  For  what  purposes  are  they  used,  best 
methods  of  cultivation,  etc.?  Are  they  in  any  way 
used  for  stock  feeding  purposes?  What  is  the 
yield  per  acre? — A.  L.,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 

The  Garbanzo  is  a  chick  pea  which  is  chiefly 
grown  in  hot  arid  districts.  It  is  mentioned  on 
page  466  of  our  last  issue.  Whether  your  condi- 
tions and  length  of  season  would  favor  it,  you  can 
only  determine  by  experiment.  It  is  grown  as 
other  field  peas  are  grown,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  is  used  to  any  extent  for  stock  feeding  pur- 
poses. It  is  altogether  probable  that  you  would 
get  better  results  by  growing  the  Oregon  vetch, 
which  is  more  hardy  and  is  coming  into  quite 
wide  use  in  northern  California  and  Oregon. 


Later  Brood  of  Oak  Caterpillars. 

To  the  Editor:  After  the  leaves  of  my  oak  trees 
were  entirely  eaten  off  by  the  caterpillars  about 
four  weeks  ago  these  trees  commenced  to  sprout 
again;  but,  right  now,  the  moths  are  flying  in 
great  numbers  all  over  these  trees  every  after- 
noon and  evening.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is 
this:  do  I  have  to  spray  now  or  is  it  better  to  wait 
until  next  spring? — A.  C.  W.,  San  Francisco. 

You  must  look  out  for  the  appearance  of  the 
new  crop  of  worms  which  will  come  in  due  time 
from  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  moths  which  you 
now  see  flying  about  the  trees.  By  looking  closely 
at  the  foliage  you  will  note  the  beginning  of  their 
work  upon  it,  and  at  that  time  it  will  be  necessary 
to  repeat  your  spraying  with  Paris  green  or  lead 
arsenate.  By  so  doing  you  may  reduce  them  to 
such  small  numbers  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  spray  next  spring.  However,  that  will  depend 
upon  how  many  insects  survive  your  spraying  and 
the  attacks  of  their  natural  enemies,  and  this  can- 
not be  determined  until  you  have  opportunity  for 
close  inspection  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
growing  season. 
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A  NURSERYMAN'S  DIVERSIONS. 


Written  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Nurserymen's  Association,  at  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  in  July  next,  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Chambers,  of  Fresno. 

I  have  often  told  about  my  brother,  who  at  one 
time  sought  to  become  a  vegetable  farmer  and  how 
he  accidentally  planted  a  .">0  pound  sack  of  roasted 
peanuts  in  hills.  He  waited  for  results  but  noth- 
ing came  from  the  soil  except  a  crop  of  weeds 
which  he  mistook  for  the  peanuts  and  cultivated 
the  same  carefully  expecting,  of  course,  in  due 
time  a  large  crop  of  peanuts.  At  digging  time,  he 
found  only  the  nuts  he  had  planted,  which  he  care- 
fully dug  up  again  saying  that  the  variety  he 
planted  was  a  failure,  inasmuch,  as  he  only  har- 
vested 20  lbs.  of  peanuts  from  the  50  Lb.  of  seed. 
It  took  him  some  time  to  discover  that  he  had 
planted  roasted  peanuts  in  the  first  place  and  the 
small  crop  he  had  harvested,  was  still  roasted. 
He  confined  himself  afterwards  to  the  growing  of 
onions,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  etc.  You 
can  wager  after  his  peanut  experience,  that  he 
was  ca roful  in  selecting  his  seed.  He  made  sure 
that  the  potatoes  were  not  baked,  nor  the  onions 
boiled. 

The  above  is  a  sort  of  a  prologue  to  my  original 
article.    Now  for  my  subject: 

Planting  Pills  for  Seed. — Some  years  back,  I 
was  assistant  postmaster  in  a  small  Arkansas  town 
and  every  once  in  awhile  we  were  pestered  by 
some  old,  fossil,  long  whiskered  gentleman  cotton 
grower,  for  seed  samples,  such  as  are  sent  out  by 
Congressmen  from  Washington.  D.  ('.  This  indi- 
vidual became  a  pest  in  time,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
always  asking  if  we  received  any  new  seed  from 
the  Government.  We  usually  unloaded  all  the 
seed  samples  received  ou  to  him  and  he  was,  of 
course,  delighted  and  took  an  interest  in  anything 
we  gave  him  from  sample  seeds  to  sample  farm 
and  agricultural  papers  sent  us  from  time  to  time. 

One  day  we  received  in  the  mail  a  sample  of 
black,  round  liver  pills  that  were  recommended 
to  cure  all  ills  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  announce 
the  assertion  that  they  would  make  a  person's 
liver  revolve  like  an  electric  fan,  dislodge  all  bile, 
give  tape  worms  the  run,  make  the  eyes  sparkle, 
repair  holes  in  one's  stomach  and  do  other  stunts 
too  numerous  to  mention.  These  pills  resembled 
canna  seed  so  closely  that  I  removed  them  from 
the  envelope  they  were  received  in,  put  them  in  a 
new  package  and  labeled  them  Burbank  ('anna 
Seed.  I  did  not  intend  any  slur  on  Mr.  Burbank 
when  I  did  this,  but  simply  used  Mr.  Burbank 's 
name  to  give  the  canna  seed  some  importance. 
The  next  visit  paid  us  by  our  long  whiskered 
friend  was  the  occasion  for  delivering  the  seed  to 
him.  He  was  greatly  delighted  and  thanked  us 
a  number  of  times  for  this  valuable  donation. 

The  old  man  planted  the  pills  carefully  in  his 
back  yard,  watered  them  regularly,  and  watched 
and  waited  for  results,  meantime  he  told  his  neigh- 
bors about  the  wonderful  new  canna  seed  he  had 
obtained.  No  growth  showed  up  after  a  month's 
time  and  he  pestered  us  some  more  about  their  not 
growing,  but  of  course  we  were  on.  In  my  fancy 
we  knew  if  the  pills  should  grow  by  any  act  of 
Providence,  all  they  could  possibly  fruit  or  flower 
would  be  a  crop  of  almanacs.  After  another  two 
weeks  something  did  happen.  Mr.  Free  Seed 
Hunter  went  into  his  back  yard  and  found  his 
whole  back  yard  in  a  pell  mell  condition.  Looked 
like  someone  had  got  in  there  with  a  cultivator 
and  cultivated  his  premises.  No  one  could  explain 
the  phenomena.  The  postmaster  and  myself  con- 
eluded  that  those  liver  pills  got  busy  at  last  and 
being  dissatisfied  with  being  in  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  on  the  inside  of  a  human  being's  anatomy, 
they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  hunt  around  for  a 
stray  liver  in  which  they  could  enter  and  repair, 
and.  trying  to  find  a  proper  location  and  carry  out 
their  vocation,  they  chased  around  that  back  yard 
.il'trr  the  manner  of  moles  and  gophers  and  actu- 
ally plowed  up  or  cultivated  the  old  man's  back 
yard.  Talk  about  the  genii  and  how  it  got  out  of« 
the  brass  lamp  in  ancient  mythology,  isn't  in  it 
with  liver  pills,  when  the  latter  are  planted  for 
seed,  particularly  as  in  this  happening  to  our  seed 
pest  mend. 

At  some  future  time  I  will  furnish  an  article 
and  tell  about  two  rats  that  made  their  home 


among  several  sacks  of  blood  and  bone  fertilizer. 
When  this  fertilizer  was  moved,  the  rats,  which 
had  been  feeding  on  the  fertilizer  were  disturbed. 
On  making  their  get-away  to  seek  new  quarters, 
we  noticed  they  possessed  tails  as  long  as  buggy 
whips.  We  attributed  this  wonderful  growth  of 
tail  to  the  effects  of  the  fertilizer  ami  came  to  the 
conclusion,  if  blood  and  bone  fertilizer  made  a 
rat's  tail  grow  into  a  buggy  whip,  if  used  on  or- 
dinary asparagus,  it  might  produce  telegraph 
poles. 


FIRING  AGAINST  FROST  AT  THE  EAST. 


Reports  of  the  experience  of  those  who  under- 
took orchard  warming  during  the  April  blizzard 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  beginning  to  come  in 
and  strikingly  effective  operation  is  indicated  by 
the  early  announcements.  C.  E.  Mincer,  of  Ham- 
burg. Iowa,  writes  to  an  Eastern  journal  saying 
that  orchard  heaters  were  used  during  the  freez- 
ing weather  late  in  April,  and  the  crop  was  saved. 
Regarding  his  experience  he  writes  as  follows: 

"I  send  photograph  of  our  orchard  during  the 
time  we  were  fighting  the  freeze.  During  the  time 
this  picture  was  taken  it  was  24  degrees  outside 
orchard  and  a  killing  frost.  Inside  the  orchard  it 
was  .'55  degrees  and  grass  and  leaves  on  the  trees 
were  wet  with  dew.  A  few  of  our  outside  rows 
were  killed  becouse  we  had  the  pots  under  the 
trees  and  did  not  have  a  row  around  the  outside 
of  the  orchard.  A  few  of  the  large  trees  had  their 
tops  frosted.  Some  of  our  trees  are  so  full  they 
will  have  to  be  thinned,  and  because  of  having  a 
crop  on  onr  Mammoth  Black  Twigs  and  Russets 
which  are  nearly  always  killed  by  a  very  slight 
frost,  the  orchard  promises  a  yield  for  this  season 
that  will  be  very  close  to  the  phenomenal  yield  of 
last  season. 

"The  other  large  orchards  in  this  section  are  en- 
tirely killed.  A  few  will  have  some  Jenetons  and 
other  late  apples  that  came  later,  but  the  yield  out- 
side our  orchard  will  not  be  three  per  cent  of 
crop.  I  have  heard,  but  not  inspected,  that  one 
small  orchard  near  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river 
that  had  a  heavy  timber  windbreak,  will  have  part 
of  a  crop.  Outside  of  this  everything  seems  to  be 
gone. 

"We  will  have  a  good  many  peaches  on  our 
peach  orchard  that  was  to  the  leeward  of  the  or- 
chard that  was  heated.  The  heat  blowing  across 
the  road  saved  them.  Our  other  orchards  that 
were  not  heated  are  entirely  lost  for  this  season, 
the  leaves  even  being  dry  and  easily  powdered. 
We  have  one  orchard  on  the  hill  top  that  never  has 
failed  that  will  be  entirely  bare.  A  half  day's  in- 
spection found  one  live  apple. 

"The  trees  that  lost  their  fruit  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  terrific  gale  and  not.  during  the  still  night 
wben  the  picture  was  taken.  The  thermometer 
was  23  degrees  during  the  high  wind  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  so  hard  it  was  difficult  to  pour  oil 
into  the  pots. 

"We  feel  absolutely  sun'  of  raising  a  crop  of 
apples  every  year  now  so  far  as  frosts  are  con- 
cerned." 


EARLY  BEARING  OF  WALNUTS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  reply  to  a  recent  inquiry 
from  you  concerning  walnut  trees  in  my  grove 
which  bore  nuts  at  two  years  of  age.  will  say  that 
the  varieties  from  which  I  picked  nuts  so  early 
were  the  Franquette  and  Mayette.  Of  my  20  acres 
of  ground  I  have  15  acres  planted  to  walnuts,  six 
and  one-half  acres  of  which  are  grafted  nursery 
stock  of  the  varieties  above  named.  Eight  and 
one-half  acres  are  California  Blacks,  which  I  in- 
tend to  graft  later  on.  using  the  best  of  my  nursery 
stock  from  which  to  select  scions.  T  am  experi- 
menting with  five  trees  of  Concords,  grafted  nur- 
sery stock. 

When  T  planted  the  first  five  acres  of  California 
Blacks,  I  set  in  one  row  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette, nursery  stock,  one  year  old.  That  was  on 
March  Hi.  1908.  Nuts  appeared  on  the  grafted 
trees  the  same  year,  which  I  picked  off.  These  va- 
rieties were  so  satisfactory  that  on  February  4. 
1909,  I  planted  five  acres  more  of  them  -grafted 
nursery  stock,  and  about  half  of  that  planting  are 
hearing  this  year.  The  Concords  were  planted 
March  first  of  this  year,  so  they  have  not  yet  had 
a  fair  trial. 

All  these  trees  were  listed  one  year  old.  and  all 
grafted  trees  except  the  Concords  were  bought 
from  the  California  Nursery,  and  the  Concords 


from  Leonard  Coates,  of  Morgan  Hill.  The  Cali- 
fornia Blacks  were  grown  in  my  home  nursery. 

My  walnut  trees  are  set  48  feet  apart,  with  a 
row  of  peach  trees  between,  the  latter  to  be  re- 
moved in  time.  Robert  J.  Murphy. 

Tulare,  Cal. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

By  Mr.  Edgar  Weight,  of  Los  Angeles. 

"In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war."  In  other 
words,  it  is  best  to  prepare  for  possible  emergency 
in  advance  and  while  I  have  written  on  frost  pro- 
tection on  several  occasions  the  subject  is  again 
brought  to  mind  by  a  letter  received  from  an  or- 
ange grower  who  says  that  he  has  sold  his  ranch 
near  Redlands  and  is  going  to  either  Florida  or 
Porto  Rico.   His  letter  is  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Wright:  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
neighbor  I  have  read  many  of  your  articles  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  commend  you  on  your 
ability  to  make  a  dry  subject  of  live  interest.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  one  of  your  articles 
on  frost  protection  and  as  I  had  a  particularly  bad 
experience  with  frost  last  year  I  would  be  ready 
to  try  almost  anything  that  looked  feasible  if  I 
were  to  stay  here  another  year.  However,  I  have 
sold  my  property  here  and  am  considering  a  move 
to  either  Florida  or  Porto  Rico.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  latter  place  only  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  frost,  but  would  rather  live  in  a  white 
man's  country  like  California  or  Florida.  I  have 
not  been  in  the  orange  business  a  great  while,  but 
like  it  and  want  to  try  it  again. 

I  like  your  suggestion  of  piping  an  orchard  but 
have  not  looked  into  the  expense.  Have  you?  I 
should  think  that  with  such  a  great  quantity  of 
discarded  oil  casing  lying  around  in  California 
that  the  cost  would  not  be  great  and  as  the  steam 
pressure  would  be  only  enough  to  force  the  vapor 
to  the  far  end  of  the  orchards  and  the  pipe  vented 
at  intervals  that  this  pipe  would  be  serviceable. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  present  con- 
ditions in  Florida  as  regards  frost?  Of  course.  I 
know  in  a  general  way  that  the  industry  was  prac- 
tically ruined  a  few  years  ago.  and  that  there  have 
been  some  light  freezes,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  late  frost  damage  has  been  general,  what 
places  are  nearest  immune,  and  what  means  the 
Florida  growers  are  taking  to  prevent  frost  dam- 
age, and  while  Florida  is  a  long  ways  from  here, 
and  you  may  never  have  had  any  experience  in 
that  State,  I  presume  that  you  do  have  more  or 
less  information  about  it. — W.m.  A.  Arbuckle. 

No.  1  never  have  been  in  Florida,  though  I  hope 
to  see  that  State  before  very  long.  Possibly  I 
cannot  answer  Mr.  Arbuckle 's  questions  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  certainly  I  cannot  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  suggested  by  the 
gentleman.  I  have  in  my  library  much  that  is  of 
interest  on  the  subject  of  frost  in  Florida  which  I 
will  try  to  give  California  readers,  but  I  will  state 
in  advance  that  all  my  reports  on  the  subject  state 
thai   little  or  nothing  can  be  done  by  firing  or 

smudging  unless  the  wholi  tnmunity  works  at 

the  same  time  and  from  what  1  know  of  conditions 
existing  in  both  States  I  should  think  that  the 
California  orange  anil  lemon  growers  had  all  the 
hest  of  it  in  this  respect  for  the  groves  are  close 
together,  and  not  strung  all  over  the  country  as 
in  Florida,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  are  bound  together  in  shipping  or- 
ganizations which  makes  it  more  easily  possible 
for  them  to  combine  for  mutual  protection  against 
frost. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  great  freezes 
of  1S94-")  and  1899  the  citrus  trees  in  Florida  were 
nearly  wiped  out  and  the  whole  citrus  belt  has 
since  that  time  moved  many  miles  farther  south. 
We  have  never  had  in  California  a  freeze  that 
killed  the  trees  (except  in  a  few  places  where  they 
should  not  have  been  planted),  and  so  some  of  the 
means  adopted  in  Florida  are  not  aimed  alone  to 
save  the  fruit  from  frost  but  to  save  the  trees 
themselves,  and  it  looks  as  though  friend  Arbuckle 
were  leaping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  saving  the  trees  from 
severe  cold  such  as  might  kill  the  entire  tree,  es- 
pecially when  high  winds  render  any  other  means 
futile,  the  only  safe  proceedure,  and  one  that  has 
been  adopted  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  is  to  bank 
up  the  tree  with  dirt  or  sand  whenever  the  tem- 
perature threatens  to  fall  below  20°.  even  if  firing 
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is  also  used.  A  convenient  way  to  accomplish  the 
work  rapidly  is  to  throw  up  mounds  in  advance 
around  each  tree  but  not  touching  the  trunks  and 
it  then  requires  but  a  short  time  to  fill  these  fun- 
nels with  earth.  Or,  four  foot  laths  can  be  closely 
woven  togteher  with  wire  and  thus  used  to  curb 
the  trees.  A  small  quantity  of  soil  will  fill  the 
curbs.  The  expense  of  banking  the  trees  to  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  and  taking  down  the 
banks  in  the  spring,  should  not  exceed  10c.  per 
tree.  This  method  will  save  the  most  important 
part  of  the  tree,  even  though  the  leafy  part  be 
entirely  killed. 


Firing  in  Florida  is  practiced  as  elsewhere  ex- 
cept that  wood  is  generally  used  for  fuel  as  it  is 
cheap  and  abundant;  the  pieces  are  large  to  save 
the  expense  of  cutting  and  the  piles  are  placed 
ready  in  the  fall  in  the  midst  of  every  four  trees. 
In  some  instances  noted  in  Florida,  when  all  were 
firing  together,  a  rise  in  temperature  from  20°  to 
27°  and  even  30°  has  been  noted,  according  to  the 
year  book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  further  says: 

"Owing  to  the  greater  need  of  protection  from 
severe  cold  in  Florida  many  growers  built  sheds 
over  their  groves  or  used  lath  screens  or  tents  on 
a  very  large  scale.  The  sides  of  the  sheds  were 
usually  built  close  and  the  covering  above  the 
trees  either  of  movable  planks  or  cypress  veneer 
four  inches  wide,  woven  together  with  wire  and 
having  four  inches  of  space  between  the  slats,  or 
of  ordinary  building  laths  similiarly  woven  with 
spaces  between  the  width  of  the  lath.  These  cov- 
erings remained  the  year  round,  the  partial  shade 
from  the  hot  sun  having  been  found  beneficial  to 
the  trees.  Some  of  these  lath  roofs  were  also  cov- 
ered with  cheap  cloth,  which  was  removed  after 
danger  from  frost  has  passed.  In  other  forms  the 
shed  coverings  consisted  of  hanging  panels,  which 
were  closed  on  receipt  of  warnings.  The  interior 
of  the  shed  was  warmed  by  small  fires  or  simple 
sheet  iron  stoves.  In  closed  sheds  of  this  kind  the 
temperature  inside  may  be  kept  from  10°  to  20° 
higher  than  it  is  outside.  The  cost  of  these  elabo- 
rate forms  of  sheds  varies  from  $400  to  $700  per 
acre,  and  are  prohibitive  except  where  the  crop  is 
of  rare  value  and  the  market  close  by." 

"The  effort  to  secure  cheaper  but  still  effective 
covering  led  to  the  devising  of  many  kinds  of 
tents  made  of  canvass  or  some  cheap  cloth  treated 
with  parafine  or  other  substance  to  make  it  im- 
pervious to  moisture  and  more  durable.  Tents  as  a 
rule  are  placed  over  single  trees  and  the  air  with- 
in is  warmed  by  means  of  a  small  kerosene  lamp 
holding  oil  enough  to  burn  all  night.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  form  of  tent  is  circular  in  shape  with 
perpendicular  sides  and  cone-shaped  top,  the  size 
depending  on  the  height  of  the  tree  to  be  covered. 
One  seam  is  left  open  so  that  the  tent  may  readily 
be  slipped  around  the  tree.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  the  tents  are  rapidly  placed  around 
the  trees,  being  supported  by  the  branches  or  by 
a  singly  upright  post  on  one  side  of  each  tree. 
They  are  removed  after  the  danger  is  over  to  avoid 
stimulating  early  growth  of  the  trees." 

That  is  certainly  farming  under  difficulties  and 
something  on  the  hot-house  plan  of  raising  fruit. 
Oranges  could  be  grown  in  Maine  under  such  con- 
ditions. I  did  see  the  original  navel  orange  tree 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  has  been  raised  under 
<?lass  ever  since  the  original  cutting  was  obtained 
from  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  yet  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
hardly  an  orange  country.  Better  stick  to  Cali- 
fornia, friend,  as  we  may  never  again  have  such  a 
frost  as  we  had  during  the  past  year. 


I  do  not  think  that  Californians  have  anything 
to  learn  from  Florida  either  as  regards  growing, 
marketing:,  or  protection  from  frost.  One  orchard- 
ist  near  Riverside  did  at  one  time  cover  his  groves 
with  a  lattice  work  of  laths  but  it  proved  to  be  no 
protection  and  was  discarded.  I  note  in  Florida 
fruit  papers  that  many  different  kinds  of  devices 
for  firing  are  being  advertised,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  the  wire  basket  filled  with  a  combination  of 
sawdust  or  shavings  and  crude  oil  is  as  good  as 
anything.  The  Colorado  growers  have  a  sheet 
iron  stove  with  a  double  perforated  cover,  the  top 
cover  sliding  as  needed  to  control  the  draft,  and  I 
think  that  the  apple  growers  of  that  State  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  the  best  frost  fighters  in 
the  country. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  Florida  conditions 
to  point  out  a  frostless  belt  and  it  will  take  a  per- 
sonal investigation  on  the  part  of  any  prospective 


buyer.  I  wish  someone  would  write  for  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  their  ideas  on  piping  an  or- 
chard and  using  steam  for  protection.  From  all 
reports  I  should  say  that  the  frosts  in  Florida  the 
past  few  years  have  been  fully  as  severe  as  that 
of  last  year  in  California. 


I  have  asked  several  cultural  experts  lately  re- 
garding their  opinion  on  the  production  of  thin 
skinned  fruit.  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  possible 
to  thin  the  skin  of  an  orange  that  was  already 
half  grown  and  possessing  a  skin  fully  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Some  did  not  know,  others 
doubted  it,  while  two  men,  Mr.  Payne  and  Dr. 
R.  R.  Snowden,  say  that  it  is  possible. 

My  reason  for  asking  this  question  was  as  fol- 
lows: I  have  a  Valencia  orange  tree  on  my  home 
lot  in  Los  Angeles  that  up  to  this  spring  never  had 
received  any  fertilizer  other  than  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. The  fruit  had  always  been  very  thick- 
skinned,  and  the  same  characteristics  were  noticed 
again  this  year.  About  two  months  ago  I  was 
given  a  sack  of  super-phosphate  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  I  applied  five  pounds  to  this  Val- 
encia tree,  and  today  the  fruit  is  as  thin  skinned 
as  any  Valencia  I  have  even  seen  and  thinner  than 
any  I  have  seen  this  year,  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
throughout  the  Valencia  country  being  rough, 
coarse  and  thick  of  skin.  Neither  have  my  valen- 
cias  turned  green,  and  this  is  a  characteristic 
feature  with  nearly  all  of  the  inland  valencias 
this  year,  the  fruit  along  the  foothill  sections 
from  Covina  and  along  the  line  through  Pomona, 
Ontario,  Upland,  Rialto,  Redlands  and  Riverside 
all  being  reported  more  or  less  green  and  coarse. 
I  am  not  relying  wholly  upon  reports  of  this  con- 
dition, for  I  have  seen  it  in  a  number  of  the  dis- 
tricts named.  Dr.  Snowden  also  informs  me  that 
the  super-phosphate  will  tend  to  make  fruit  run 
more  to  numbers  than  to  size,  and  this  is  so  in  my 
case,  and  would  certainly  be  a  desirable  feature  in 
a  commercial  orchard  this  season  when  the  fruit 
promises  to  run  very  large  later  in  the  year.  I 
also  used  at  the  same  time,  which  was  when  the 
blossoms  were  on  the  tree,  2y2  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  I  have  a  wonderful  setting  of  fruit 
for  next  season. 


Entomological. 


MR.  COMPERE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


To  the  Editor :  Bug  hunting  as  a  profession ! 
It  will  seem  very  strange,  no  doubt,  to  most  read- 
ers that  anyone  should  take  up  bug  catching  as  a 
profession,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are 
persons  who  do  it,  and  I  have  met  one  here  in  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  George  Compere,  a  Californian, 
who  has  been  sent  out  here  by  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  .Commissioner,  in  the 
interests  of  the  California  fruit  growers  in  search 
of  bugs  which  will  destroy  other  bugs. 

My  attention  was  attracted  the  other  day  to  a 
quaint  looking  lot  of  boxes  in  the  yard  of  the 
hotel  here.  Making  some  inquiry  at  the  office  of 
the  hotel  elicited  the  fact  that  these  boxes  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Compere,  to  whom  the  manager  in- 
troduced me  the  following  day.  Mr.  Compere  in- 
formed me  that  he  is  here  at  this  time  especially 
for  an  enemy  of  the  orange  mealy  bug  which  he 
tells  me  is  causing  a  great  amount  of  damage  to 
the  citrus  fruit  growers  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
at  present,  and  states  that  no  artificial  method  has 
yet  been  found  that  would  rid  the  orchards  of  this 
pest. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Compere  with  what  success 
he  was  meeting  he  invited  me  to  come  down  into 
the  yard  and  would  show  me.  Accordingly  I  met 
hi  in  next  morning  in  the  yard  where  he  has  his 
breeding  boxes.  Mr.  Compere  first  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  small  lady  bug  with  the  remark,  "this 
is  what  is  going  to  prove  one  of  the  best  enemies 
of  the  mealy  bug  that  will  ever  be  found."  Then 
I  was  shown  one  box  with  cloth  sides  and  glass 
front  which  contained  two  orange  trees  which  Mr. 
Compere  stated  he  had  brought  over  from  Cali- 
fornia with  him,  having  stocked  the  trees  before 
leaving  with  the  mealy  bug  for  which  he  was  seek- 
ing the  enemy  of,  this  being  necessary  as  food  to 
carry  the  enemies  over  on.  This  box  containing 
these  orange  trees  was  simply  a  white  mass  of 
white  cottony  matter  hanging  down  from  the 
branches  like  cotton  wool.  This  wooly  matter  is 
caused  by  the  mealy  bugs.    It  was  hanging  from 


the  cloth  and  glass  sides  of  the  cage.  Mr.  Com- 
pere informed  me  that  this  box  he  had  been  very 
particular  in  keeping  closed  up  tight  so  that 
nothing  could  get  in  as  he  wanted  to  hold  that  lot 
in  reserve  as  food  for  the  enemies  of  the  mealy 
bug  on  the  way  across  the  Pacific,  but  with  all  his 
care  the  little  lady  bug  managed  to  get  in  by  lay- 
ing their  eggs  through  the  thin  cloth  sides  into  the 
e.gg  masses  of  the  mealy  bug,  and  Mr.  Compere 
pointed  out  to  me  dozens  of  the  little  lady  bug 
larvae  in  amongst  the  cottony  masses  of  eggs  feed- 
ing away.  Mr.  Compere  remarked,  "when  I  dis- 
covered that  the  beetles  had  managed  to  reach  the 
mealy  bugs  in  this  cage,  I  tried  my  best  to  get 
them  out.  I  would  remove  40  and  50  of  the  larvae 
every  day  but  it  was  no  use  and  I  have  given  up 
as  you  see  they  have  about  cleaned  up  the  whole 
lot." 

In  another  box  I  was  shown  some  local  plants 
which  Mr.Compere  stated  he  had  infested  with 
another  species  of  mealy  bug  of  which  he  states 
that  he  is  able  to  obtain  locally  a  good  supply,  and 
is  propagating  the  little  lady  bugs  on  that  species, 
and  I  must  say  he  has  surely  made  a  success  of  it 
as  he  has  thousands  of  the  little  beetles  and  larvae 
feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  this  other  species  of 
mealy  bug,  but  they  do  not  destroy  the  adult  of 
this  species  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  orange 
mealy  bug. 

Mr.  Compere  takes  the  stand  that  all  insects 
have  their  natural  enemies  in  the  country  where 
they  are  a  native  of,  and  that  none  are  a  pest  in 
their  native  home,  and  what  little  I  have  been 
shown  here  by  him  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Compere's  contention  is,  perhaps,  correct,  for 
within  two  hours'  ride  from  the  hotel  here  I  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Compere  specimens  of  red,  purple, 
black,  and  white  wax  scales  on  some  orange  trees. 
There  were  only  a  few  specimens  of  these  scales 
found,  and  nearly  every  specimen  showed  a  small 
hole  in  the  back  which  was  explained  by  Mr.  Com- 
pere to  be  the  exit  hole  of  the  parasite.  Since  then 
I  have  made  some  inquiries  at  the  Bureau  of  Sci- 
ence, and  they  inform  me  that  they  never  have 
any  trouble  here  with  them,  and  only  know  them 
as  rare  species  on  the  islands. 

When  Mr.  Compere  first  told  me  that  he  had 
brought  scale  from  California  out  here  on  which 
to  propagate  the  parasites.  I  thought  it  very  ri- 
diculous, but  since  I  have  posted  myself  I  can  see 
the  soundness  of  his  action. 

That  there  are  insects  to  be  found  here  in  this 
part  of  the  world  that  would  be  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  us  in  California  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and 
it  would  well  pay  us  to  spend  a  few  thousand  of 
dollars  in  getting  them.  Mr.  Compere  informs  me 
that  he  has  for  years  been  trying  to  get  the  State 
to  send  some  interested  person  out  here  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  matter  and  report  the  facts  just  as 
they  exist,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  what  ob- 
stacles are  to  be  overcome  in  this  work,  but  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  Mr. 
Compere  remarked  to  me:  "That  if  Mr.  Jeffrey 
would  ask  for  $20,000  to  lie  spent  in  this  work  he 
would  at  once  be  called  down  as  a  waster  and  lie 
given  a  few  hundred  dollars  instead  simply  be- 
cause they  know  nothing  about  the  matter." 

What.  Mr.  Compere  told  me  about  the  damage 
caused  by  scale  insects  in  California  was  not  news 
to  me,  for  a  few  years  ago  I  was  the  owner  of 
an  orange  orchard  in  Orange  county,  and  the  red 
scale  destroyed  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  was  compelled  to  dig  them  up  and  planl  the  land 
to  other  trees  before  I  sold  out. 

I  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  paper  in  the  State  to  con- 
tinuously keep  the  subject  of  introducing  bene- 
ficial insects  before  the  public,  as  our  fruit  grow-  * 
ers  will  not  always  be  able  to  realize  the  big  prices 
that  they  do  now,  and  which  enables  them  to 
spend  the  large  amounts  they  are  now  doing  in 
spraying  and  fumigating  their  trees,  and  it  seems 
such  a  waste  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  out 
here  in  their  native  home  these  various  pests  of 
ours  are  scarcely  known  simply  because  their  ene- 
mies are  also  present.  Mr.  Compere  informed  me 
that  he  had  also  sent  a  lot  of  wild  pear  trees  to 
California,  thinking  that  perhaps  by  going  back  to 
the  virgin  root  that  we  might  he  able  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  pear  blight,  and  it  looks  to  me  that 
a  great  deal  might  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion by  collecting  the  wild  pear  seed  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  might  find  one  that  would  be 
blight  proof. 

Walter  Housery. 

Manila,  P.  I, 
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sible  to  secure  fall  and  even  winter  growth  in  places  where 
a  strictly  tender  plant  like  the  bean  would  perish.  Where 
only  light  frosts  occur  and  where  irrigation  is  provided  to 
supplement  rainfall,  it  is  possible  to  have  new  potatoes  all 
the  year  and  to  bring  to  edible  condition  three  crops  suc- 
cessively on  the  same  ground  wi thing  a  twelve  month, 
though  it  is,  of  course,  better  to  let  the  potato  take  its 
place  in  a  l'otation. 

New  Potatoes. — The  first  new  potatoes  from  a  California 
point  of  view,  would  be  the  crop  that  comes  in  the  autumn 
witli  the  first  green  peas — counting  July  1  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  garden  year.  In  fact  the  first  potatoes  and 
peas  come  from  the  same  localities.  They  make  their 
growth  in  the  fall  from  planting  on  ground  well  soaked  by 
irrigation  in  July  and  August.  The  regions  for  this  work 
are  those  in  which  fall  frosts  are  light  or  do  not  occur  at 
all — the  thermal  belts  at  different  elevations  on  the  hill- 
sides both  on  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  also 
on  the  warm  interior  plains,  but  not  usually  on  the  river 
bottoms  nor  on  the  low  places  in  small  valleys.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  partial  resistance  to  frost  of  the  potato, 
there  are  very  wide  areas  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  central  and  southern  California,  where  the  fall 
growth  of  potatoes  is  safe  and  worth  wider  attention  than 
is  given  to  it  by  home  gardeners.  Where  irrigation  may 
be  had  to  start  the  seed  well  the  fall  rains  usually  carry  on 
the  growth. 

Planting  for  what  may  be  called  the  second  run  of  new 
potatoes  requires  stricter  attention  to  thermal  conditions. 
This  crop  must  be  growing  in  December  and  January, 
which  are  our  months  of  heaviest  frosts  and  rainfall  usu- 
ally. Strictly  thermal  belts,  to  be  found  at  different  ele- 
vations on  hillsides,  generally  within  the  reach  of  ocean 
influences  in  the  south  half  of  the  California  coast  line, 
but  also  here  and  there  on  the  hillsides  of  the  interior, 
favor  the  growth  of  the  potato  all  through  the  winter,  if 
the  soil  be  light  and  kept  warm  by  free  escape  of  surplus 
water  and  abundant  winter  sunshine. 

The  third  run  of  new  potatoes  is  secured  by  the  plant- 
ing of  the  early  varieties  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
heaviest  frosts  of  the  locality  are  over,  and  the  soil  be- 
comes warm  enough  to  push  growth.  This  is  the  main  po- 
tato planting  season  of  California,  and  covers  a  wide  range 
of  dates,  beginning  with  January  on  light,  well-drained 
soils  at  the  south  to  get  the  earliest  new  potatoes  for  East- 
ern shipment  in  .May:  proceeding  in  February,  not  only  in 
the  south,  but  on  warm  uplands  all  through  the  central 
portion  of  the  State,  and  continuing  with  planting  all 
through  March,  April,  and  May.  as  favoring  soil  condi- 
tions come  successively  to  the  upper  coast  valleys  and  the 
mountain  regions,  or  as  the  river  lowlands  and  reclaimed 
islands  are  drained  of  their  surplus  water.  In  fact  on  in- 
terior river  lands  planting  may  be  done  as  late  as  June  and 
July  and  the  crop  comes  on  rapidly  with  ample  heat  and 
moisture  producing  the  first  new  potatoes  of  the  California 
garden  year,  as  previously  stated.  Thus  it  appears  that 
potato  planting  covers  the  entire  year,  and  that  while 
some  parts  of  the  State  are  digging  their  main  crop,  other 
parts  are  making  their  first  planting.  To  bring  the  matter 
nearer  to  a  point  it  may  be  said  that  a  man  in  the  central 
coast  region  may  lie  eating  new  potatoes  from  his  hillside 
while  he  is  planting  his  main  crop  on  his  lowlands.  And 
yet  one  is  frequently  asked  to  answer  categorically  the 
question:  •"When  do  you  plant  potatoes  in  California?" 
Obviously  it  is  a  local  question,  to  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence, observation,  and  inquiry,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  conditions  outlined  in  the  chapter  on  the  planting 
season  in  California. 

In  connection,  however,  with  this  wide  liberty  in  plant- 
ing, taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  local  requirements  arc  sometimes  very  sharp  and  that 
planting  on  the  interior  plains  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  there  is  high  heat  and  drought,  or  the  soil  be- 
comes dry  even  with  moderate  heat,  planting  must  be  un- 
dertaken early  enough  to  allow  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  before  such  stress  conies.  Local 
failures  with  potatoes  may.  therefore,  be  often  attributed 
to  neglect  of  planting  as  soon  as  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions  favor  growth  in  each  locality. 

Soils.  -Light,  rich  loams  are  best  for  potatoes  as  they 
favor  root  extension  and  expansion  of  tubers  and  they  are 
retentive  enough  to  hold  the  moderate  amount  of  moisture 
which  ministers  to  the  highest  quality.  Very  near  the 
coast  well-cultivated,  light  uplands  receive  atmospheric 


moisture  enough  to  sustain  the  deep  verdure  of  the  potato 
fields,  while  the  pastures  are  sere  and  yellow.  Summer 
growth  on  interior  plains  and  foothill  slopes  and  mountain 
plateaus  is  sustained  by  less  irrigation  than  many  other 
crops  require,  and  winter  growth,  whenever  feasible,  is 
best  on  light,  free  soils.  The  sediment  and  peat  of  the 
river  lands  are  also,  in  their  season,  light  and  warm.  But 
the  potato  insists  upon  adequate  moisture,  though  its  claim 
is  moderate.  It  cannot  give  satisfaction  unless  its  mois- 
ture requirements  are  met. 

Heavy  soils  in  garden  culture  can  be  greatly  improved 
as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Vegetable  Soils  of  Califor- 
nia. Early  and  deep  working  of  the  soil  and  the  plowing 
in  of  rotten  straw  and  compost  and  thorough  mixture  of 
these  materials  through  the  soil  will  have  marked  effect, 
but  heavy  land  potatoes  seldom  have  the  beauty  and  flavor 
of  the  product  of  the  light,  rich  loams. 

Culture. — Deep  working  of  the  soil  is  essential  in  pre- 
paration for  potatoes  as  has  already  been  urged  for  beets 
and  other  root  crops.  The  soil  must  be  made  mellow  to  a 
good  depth  by  at  least  two  plowings  and  kept  mellow  by 
subsequent  cultivation. 

Unless  the  seed  potatoes  are  old  and  show  active  eyes, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  sunlight  for  several  weeks  to 
advance  germination.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
tubers  of  an  early  crop  are  used  for  later  planting  the 
same  season. 

All  proposed  methods  of  seed-cutting  have  been  tried  in 
California,  and  each  has  its  advocates.  When  the  soil  and 
season  favor,  excellent  crops  are  grown  from  small  po- 
tatoes used  as  seed,  but  generally  the  selected  fair-sized, 
merchantable  potatoes,  cut  into  quarters  lengthwise,  pro- 
duce best  results.  Cutting  should  not  be  done  too  long 
before  planting,  to  guard  against  too  great  drying  of  the 
seed.  Recently  machines  for  seed  potato  cutting  have 
been  used  with  satisfactory  results  by  large  planters.  Dis- 
tance between  pieces  in  the  furrow  depends  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  the  potatoes  to  grow  too  large.  This  is  often 
corrected  by  dropping  more  thickly.  The  range  is  from 
12  to  20  inches  usually. 

In  the  field  much  planting  is  done  with  the  plow  by 
dropping  the  "seed"  in  every  third  or  fourth  furrow,  so  as 
to  bring  the  roots  about  three  feet  apart,  and  covering 
with  the  following  furrow.  Depth  of  planting  depends 
upon  season  and  soil  as  described  on  page  158.  the  same 
principles  governing  as  in  the  planting  of  seed.  After  the 
seed  is  plowed  in  to  a  depth  of  four  to  eight  inches,  ac- 
cording to  season  and  soil,  a  thorough  cross-harrowing 
should  leave  the  field  in  good  shape.  On  light  soils  dis- 
posed to  be  dry,  a  light  rolling  may  be  beneficial.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  appear  harrowing  with  the  rows  mellows  the 
surface,  kills  small  weeds,  and  does  not  hurt  the  potatoes. 
Cultivation  between  the  rows  should  follow  when  the 
plants  are  up  about  three  inches,  and  the  surface  should 
be  kept  loose  until  the  plants  are  quite  high.  Good,  clean 
culture  is  the  rule  with  potatoes.  In  some  soils,  not  dis- 
posed to  dry  out  too  rapidly  nor  to  crust,  crops  are  often 
made  with  little  cultivation  after  weeds  stop  growing, 
especially  where  the  plant  has  the  benefit  of  coast  influ- 
ences, but  cultivation  for  moisture  retention,  where  needed, 
must  be  more  thorough. 

On  lands  subject  to  excess  of  moisture,  winter  growth  of 
potatoes  can  be  facilitated  by  the  ridge  planting  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Cultivation,  but  where  this  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  flat  culture  is  best,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Where  potatoes  are  to  be  irrigated  a  slight  moving  of  the 
soil  toward  the  row.  so  as  to  make  the  interspace  a  little 

hollow  to  carry  water,  is  admissable,  but  "hilling  up"  is 
unnecessary  and  dangerous.  It  usually  uncovers  the  firm 
soil  and  exposes  the  roots  to  too  great  heal  and  drought. 
It  is  also  likely  to  bring  the  tubers  within  reach  of  the 
moth  from  whose  eggs  come  the  potato  worms.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  growth  the  tuber  should  be  well  cov- 
ered with  soil. 

Irrigation. — The  potato  should  be  kept  growing  thriftily 
from  start  to  finish.  If  growth  is  arrested  by  drought,  a 
new  growth  of  small  potatoes  is  apt  to  start  upon  renewal 
of  moisture,  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop.  The  aim  should 
be.  then,  to  keep  the  soil  adequately  moist  by  constant  cul- 
tivation or  by  irrigation  until  maturity  approaches.  Irri- 
gation is  best  done  by  running  small  streams  between  Ihe 
rows,  the  planting  having  been  arranged  for  this  distribu- 
tion. As  already  stated,  excessive  irrigation  is  decidedly 
detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and  extra  effort 
must  be  made  for  even  distribution  id'  the  water.  To  allow 
low  places  to  fill  up  with  water  is  injurious  and  to  allow 
the  water  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plant  stems  is  also 
dangerous.  A  good,  thorougj.1.  and  uniform  wetting  of  the 
soil  is  often  enough  to  finish  the  crop  and  it  is  seldom  de- 
sirable to  irrigate  after  the  bloom  appears.  Thorough  sur- 
face cultivation  should  quickly  follow  the  irrigation,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

Mulching. — For  the  last  35  years  the  practice  of  grow- 
ing potatoes  on  the  interior  plains  by  the  help  of  a  straw 
mulch  has  been  followed  to  some  extent.  It  has  recently 
been  proposed  at  the  east  as  a  new  method,  but  it  is  really 
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quite  old.  The  seed  is  plowed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow 
so  as  to  cover  about  three  or  four  inches,  then  cover  the 
whole  surface  with  partly  decayed  straw  from  an  old 
stack  or  with  coarse  manure.  The  mulch  will  retain 
moisture  enough  to  mature  a  crop.  There  need  be  no  plow- 
ing, hoeing,  nor  weeding,  and  it  is  held  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  method,  that  the  labor  of  putting  on  straw  is 
compensated  for  the  saving  of  hoeing  and  weeding.  It  is 
also  a  safe  way  to  grow  early  potatoes  in  frosty  places  be- 
cause the  mulch  protects  the  dormant  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  stems  and  new  foliage  quickly  grows  if  the  old  is 
nipped  by  frost. 

Harvesting. — Potato  diggers  or  plows  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  California,  but  the  common  method  of  gathering 
is  by  means  of  a  long-handled  shovel  which  is  dexterously 
pushed  beneath  the  plant  so  that  all  the  tubers  are  thrown 
out  at  one  operation.  The  yield  of  potatoes  varies  from 
five  to  nine  tons  per  acre  on  good  soil,  properly  cultivated. 

Storing. — As  the  summer  and  fall  climate  of  California 
is  almost  rainless  and  the  frosts  seldom  severe  enough  to 
freeze  a  potato  in  a  sack,  the  tubers  are  generally  sacked 
and  piled  in  the  field  for  weeks  and  months.  This  advan- 
tage is  turned  by  careless  growers  into  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause the  potatoes  are  often  seriously  injured  by  heat  and 
light  and  shriveled  by  dry,  hot  winds,  or  the  moth  places 
her  eggs  upon  them  and  wormy  and  worthless  potatoes  is 
the  result  of  her  work.  Potatoes  should  be  stored  in  a 
dark,  dry  place  and  protected  from  heat.  If  left  in  the 
field  for  a  time  the  piles  should  be  covered  with  boards, 
straw  or  canvass. 

Varieties. — As  with  other  vegetables,  California  has 
tried  many  kinds  of  potatoes  and  grows  very  few  on  a 
commercial  scale.  The  first  notable  varieties  were  brought 
from  Chili  and  Peru  in  very  early  days,  and  are  still 
grown  in  a  small  way  though  the  main  crop  is  now  made 
of  newer  kinds  because  in  some  localities  the  old  varieties 
ran  out  and  showed  great  susceptibility  to  blight.  The 
blight,  which  in  some  years  is  a  serious  menace  to  potato 
growing,  has  been  partially  escaped  by  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  which  were  thrifty,  while  the  old  varieties 
on  adjacent  ground  perished.  For  this  reason  new  varie- 
ties should  be  tested  in  all  localities. 

The  potato  which  constitutes  most  of  the  market  crop  is 
the  Burbank  and  some  variations  of  it  are  locally  popular. 
For  mid-season  and  late  potatoes  nothing  compares  with 
the  Burbank.  For  early  potatoes  the  old  Early  Rose  still 
prevails  widely  though  others  are  encroaching  upon  it. 
Triumph  is  a  little  earlier  and  is  gaining  ground.  Early 
White  Rose,  Early  Clark  and  Early  Ohio  are  chiefly  popu- 
lar in  southern  California.  American  Wonder,  and  Snow- 
flake  and  Pearl  are  advancing  as  shipping  varieties  and 
Peerless  still  retains  favor  in  some  localities. 

Although  there  are  local  adaptations  of  different  va- 
rieties, the  character  of  the  potato  depends  more  upon 
local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  than  upon  the  variety 
and  the  same  variety  from  different  localities  commands 
widely  different  prices  in  the  market. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

The  sweet  potato  is  grown  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia where  rich,  sandy  loam,  suitably  moist,  can  be 
found.  Adequate  heat  is  essential  to  quality  and  the  upper 
coast  region  has  localities  which  are  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect, but  protection  from  coast  influences  renders  the  pro- 
duct satisfactory,  even  though  distance  from  the  ocean  be 
not  great.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  crop  in  the  upper  half 
iii'  the  State  is  grown  in  the  interior  valleys,  wdiile  at  the 
south,  both  the  coast  slopes  and  the  interior  valleys  yield 
a  tine  product.  "Where  the  soil  is  rich,  warm,  and  free  and 
the  moisture  sufficient,  the  sweet  potato  attains  immense 
size  and  rightly  ranks  among  the  great  things  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  sweet  potato  is  a  strictly  tender  plaid  and  a  heat- 
lover  as  well,  consequently  there  is  no  winter  planting, 
though  in  drier  parts  of  the  State,  free  from  frost,  there 
may  be  fall  plantings  which  carry  their  crop  well  into  the 
winter  and  for  more  than  half  the  year  fresh  potatoes  may 
be  taken  from  the  ground,  and  by  proper  storing  the  vege- 
table may  be  enjoyed  throughout  the  year. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground. — Planting  is  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  frost-free  period  and  the  date  depends  upon 
the  locality.  Usually  it  comes  about  the  first  of  May,  but 
preparation  of  the  ground  should  begin  earlier  to  secure 
good  culture  and  moisture  retention  as  described  for  other 
root  crops.  In  regions  of  good  rainfall  moisture  enough 
can  thus  be  retained  to  make  the  crop,  or  at  least  start  it 
well.  On  dry  plains  it  may  be  necessary  to  thoroughly 
irrigate  in  the  spring  before  the  dee])  plowing  with  which 
the  planting  is  to  be  made.  On  loose,  lowland  soils  or  in 
irrigated  regions  there  is  often  abundant  moisture  within 
reach  of  the  plant  to  serve  its  purposes  and  then  sweet 
potatoes  may  follow  a  hay  or  grain  crop  just  as  in  the 
practice  with  common  potatoes.  Lands  which  receive 
moisture  from  below,  and  yet  are  not  wet  and  cold,  pro- 
duce the  crop  with  least  labor  and  expense,  though  it  is 
quite  feasible  to  proceed  with  direct  irrigation  both  for 


planting  and  after  growth.  The  sweet  potato  sends  its 
roots  to  great  distances  to  find  moisture. 

Growing  the  Plants. — The  sweet  potato  grows  readily 
by  cuttings  from  the  growing  vein  planted  out  directly  in 
the  field  if  the  ground  is  moist  and  warm.  This  method  is 
followed  to  rapidly  multiply  a  rare  variety.  The  usual 
method  is  to  plant  the  crop  by  using  sprouts  from  potatoes 
on  which  growth  is  quickly  started  with  bottom  heat.  Any 
of  the  hot-bed  appliances  described  in  the  chapter  on 
propagation  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  on  a  small  scale, 
but  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  State  it  can  be  done  on  a 
large  scale  for  field  planting  without  expense  of  glass  or 
cloth  covering.  There  is,  however,  often  advantage  in  an 
early  start  with  sweet  potatoes,  and  for  this  the  plants 
must  be  started  when  air  and  soil  are  too  cold.  Hot  water 
circulation  is  being  used  for  bottom  heat.  If  artificial  heat 
is  used,  care  must  be  taken  against  overheating. 

To  grow  plants  in  the  open  air,  dig  a  trench  four  or  five 
feet  wide  and  about  two  feet  deep;  the  length  according  to 
the  number  of  plants  desired.  The  trench  should  be  dug 
in  light,  well-drained  soil,  in  a  place  protected  from  cold 
winds,  such  as  the  south  side  of  a  building.  Put  in  fresh 
horse  manure  and  tramp  down  until  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  thickness  is  secured.  Wet  it  well,  but  not  enough 
to  drain,  and  immediately  cover  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  moist  soil.  Upon  this  place  the  sweet  potatoes  just  as 
close  as  they  can  be  put  down  without  touching  each  other. 
When  done,  sift  in  fine  sand  between  the  potatoes  and 
finally  cover  with  three  inches  of  very  sandy  loam,  or  even 
with  sand.  Keep  this  bed  moist  but  not  wet.  Moisture 
and  heat  may  be  retained  by  covering  the  bed  with  two 
inches  of  loose  straw  to  be  removed  as  the  shoots  appear. 
The  plants  are  ready  for  use  in  about  eight  weeks  from 
the  bedding  of  the  tubers,  when  they  show  a  few  green 
leaves;  they  can  be  detached  by  pulling  and  will  bring 
their  outfit  of  small  roots  with  them  as  they  are  pulled 
out  of  the  sand.  The  tubers  will  then  send  up  other  shoots 
which  can  be  used  for  later  plantings. 

Some  prefer  to  uncover  the  potatoes,  beginning  at  one 
end  of  the  bed,  removing  the  shoots  and  replacing  the  cov- 
ering. This  lessens  the  danger  of  breaking  the  shoots. 
Others  split  the  potatoes  lengthwise  and  plant  with  the 
cut  side  down  so  that  all  the  shoots  come  from  the  upper 
surface,  and  are  thus  less  liable  to  break  in  pulling. 

Planting. — Most  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  on  ridges  to 
secure  greater  heat  in  the  soil  and  to  facilitate  irrigation, 
but  flat  culture  is  also  practiced,  and  in  some  regions  is 
decidedly  better.  After  the  land  is  well  prepared  and 
harrowed  down  smooth,  mark  off  the  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  set  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  When 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  advance  of  the 
season,  say  in  April  or  May,  take  the  shoots  as  described 
above.  They  must,  of  course,  be  kept  from  drying  out, 
the  young  roots  being  very  tender.  In  taking  them  to 
the  field  they  must,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  bucket  with 
water,  or  in  a  wet  sack,  the  former  being  the  best.  Plant 
out  the  shoots  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  one  in  a 
place,  settling  them  down  in  the  soil  deep  enough  to  find 
permanent  moisture. 

Sometimes  when  the  object  is  to  get  unusually  large 
potatoes,  instead  of  pulling  off  and  setting  out  the  slips, 
the  potato  is  lifted  out,  and  with  every  slip  a  small  piece 
of  the  potato  is  cut  out  and  planted  with  the  slip.  This 
method  will  bring  the  earliest  potatoes,  but  the  number 
of  sets  are  many  less  than  though  the  potato  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  bed  for  their  continued  production. 

Recently  planting  out  with  a  machine  has  come  into  use, 
such  as  the  transplanting  machine,  which  digs  a  trench  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  and  drops  water  at  whatever  intervals 
are  desired.  Two  boys  place  the  plants,  holding  them 
until  the  machine  draws  the  dirt  securely  around  them. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  weed  kill- 
ing and  surface  stirring  is  continued  until  the  vines  inter- 
fere, and  after  that  the  vines  cover  the  ground  with  a 
thick  mat  and  discourage  weed  growth. 

Harvesting  and  Storage. — Use  of  the  sweet  potatoes  may 
begin  when  they  attain  suitable  size,  but  for  keeping  they 
must  attain  a  good  degree  of  maturity. 

Some  find  the  keeping  of  sweet  potatoes  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. Many  pack  the  potatoes  in  dry  sand  and  keep  them 
in  the  house.  This  is  expensive  and  is  not  a  sure  way. 
Many  will  rot,  and  sometimes  only  one-third  of  them  will 
keep  till  spring.  Storage  in  the  open  air  with  due  pro- 
lection  against  too  great  temperature  changes  and 
moisture  is  better.  This  method  has  been  approved  in 
Fresno  county : 

Take  stout  stakes,  say  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  drive 
them  into  the  ground  in  a  row  and  five  feet  apart,  in  some 
dry  place  that  is  not  sheltered  by  trees.  Dig  the  potatoes 
and  throw  them  up  around  the  stakes  to  the  height  of  four 
feet.  For  a  large  field  a  great  many  such  rows  may  be 
necessary:  for  a  small  patch  perhaps  one  single  stake  will 
suffice.  When  all  dug,  put  four  inches  of  straw  as  cover- 
ing. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Correspondence. 

ON  A  SMALL  FARM,  WESTERN 
SONOMA. 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  well  written  in 
the  book  of  books,  "Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  It 
does  not  take  a  very  wide  stretch  of  im- 
agination to  believe  that  flowers  are  the 
words  of  God  to  his  people,  nor  that  they 
say,  "These  are  a  token  to  thee  of  my 
love  for  my  children;  they  are  thine  to 
gladden  thy  heart  and  to  nourish  thy 
soul."  Surely  in  this  wise  the  people 
around  about  In  Sonoma  county  are 
muchly  blessed. 


Vinks  in  Rotation. — Vines  are  the 
poetry  of  nature.  First  to  these  people 
came  the  clematis,  with  its  delicate, 
though  massy  white  blossoms,  that  were 
sweet  enough  for  the  bridal  boquet;  then 
came  the  roses,  big  and  red  and  white 
and  "cloth  of  gold,"  while  now  are  the 
tiny  rose,  the  Crimson  Ramblers  pre- 
dominating, but  with  white  and  pink  and 
yellow  sprinkled.  They  are  on  every 
house,  on  every  fence,  and  in  every  back 
yard,  till  the  sight  of  them  is  something 
ravishing. 


A  Modki.  Bkkky  Farm. — Recently  it  was 
the  writer's  pleasure  to  visit  the  berry 
and  orchard  farm  of  William  Arfsten, 
near  Sebastopol.  1  found  the  gentleman 
spraying  his  apple  trees,  with  his  good 
wife  holding  the  sprayer.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  outdoor  work,  the  lady  said:  "1 
am  very  fond  of  the  work  among  the 
trees  and  berries.  I  get  my  work  in  the 
house  done  as  quickly  as  I  can,  always, 
so  that  I  can  hie  me  away  to  the  fruit: 
there  is  nothing  about  it  that  I  do  not 
like  to  do.  I  could  not  imagine  myself 
happy,  if  I  had  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house 
all  of  the  time,  and  a  woman  who  can- 
not like  this  sort  of  work,  is  not  alive  to 
the  opportunities  of  her  lot.  The  view 
we  have  here  of  mountain,  hill  and  dale, 
is  food  for  my  very  soul,  and  life  is 
sweet  to  me." 


Bkhriks  Among  the  Treks. — Said  Mr. 
Arfsten  on  the  subject  of  his  manage 
ment:  "I  have  12  acres  and  I  have  it  all 
planted  to  apples,  excepting  a  few  cher- 
ries and  walnuts  that  we  put  out  for  our 
own  use.  Cherries  are  a  paying  crop, 
but  they  seem  to  be  notional  about  their 
adaption  to  localities,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  do  so  very  well  here,  though 
why  I  cannot  tell." 


WALNUTS  Do  Finely. — "I  am  sorry, 
however,  that  we  did  not  put  out  more 
walmTts,  for  I  never  saw  trees  do  better 
than  they  do;  the  kind  we  have  is  the 
Santa  Rosa  soft  shell,  and  we  do  not 
have  any  trouble  at  all  with  blight.  They 
begin  to  bear  some  at  six  years,  and  in 
eight  years,  they  come  into  full  bear- 
ing." 

"I  have  my  trees  put  out  24  ft.  square; 
that  gives  room  for  two  rows  of  black- 
berries between  the  trees  and  one  row  in 
with  the  trees.  They  are  put  out  eight 
feet  on  the  square,  so  that  they  can  be 
cultivated  both  ways. 

"The  Loganberries,  of  course,  we  can 
only  put  between  the  trees,  and  not  in 
the  tree  row,  nor  can  we  cultivate  them 
both  ways,  on  account  of  their  having  to 
be  wired  every  year." 


Looaniikrries  Profitable. — "Loganber- 
ries are  $40  a  ton  this  year;  at  that 
price,  they  pay  better  than  anything  else. 
Last  year  we  let  them  rot  on  the  vines 
because  the  canneries  would  not  buy 
them;  they  said  there  was  so  much  acid 
in  them,  that  they  ate  up  the  cans;  it  Is 
quite  probable  that  they  have  devised 
some  plan  to  can  them  this  year,  for 
which  we  berry  growers  are  only  grate 


ful.    They  average  five  tons  to  the  acre. 

"Raspberries  are  a  good  crop,  they  pay 
$120  a  ton.  Of  course,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
them  to  make  a  ton,  but  the  market  is  al- 
ways brisk,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  raise 
stuff  that  is  in  demand.  They  ripen  at 
about  the  same  time  the  Loganberries  do, 
and  they  both  last  till  the  blackberries 
get  ripe." 


Currants  a  Paying  Crop. — "I  don't  see 
why  people  don't  raise  currants  more  than 
they  do.  Mine  are  the  Cherry  currant. 
They  begin  to  bear  some  at  two  years  and 
the  third  year  they  bring  a  good  crop. 
I  always  spray  them,  before  they  come 
into  leaf  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  keep 
down  the  currant  worm.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  currants  is  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  picked  at  any  certain  time,  for 
they  can  hang  on  the  bushes  for  a  full 
month  after  they  are  ripe,  and  no  harm 
done." 


Seven  Kinds  of  Apples. — "Lots  of  peo- 
ple in  this  section  plant  nothing  but 
Gravenstein  apples,  but  I  have  seven 
kinds  in  my  orchard.  Bellflower,  Rome- 
beauty.  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Rambo, 
Jonathan,  and  Gravenstein.  I  think  that 
is  far  better  than  having  all  one  kind, 
and  then  if  one  kind  fails,  another  hits. 


Rettrns. — "Last  year  my  berry  crop 
netted  me  $1200.  Two  years  ago.  black- 
berries were  $50  a  ton,  and  I  made  $1000 
on  blackberries  alone.  A  man  who  likes 
to  work,  can  make  fine  wages  tending  a 
young  orchard  in  small  fruit,  and  then 
when  his  trees  begin  to  bear,  he  gets  the 
orchard  crop  as  an  extra.  1  have  been 
selling  apples  now  for  two  years.  It  is 
hard  and  persistent  work,  yet  a  man  can 
take  a  day  off  occasionally;  he  is  work- 
ing for  himself,  has  no  boss,  and  if  he 
wants  to  go  fishing  for  a  day  he  does  not 
have  to  ask  anyone;  if  he  wants  to  go 
hunting,  there  is  no  one  to  say  him  nay, 
and  his  fruit  will  grow  while  he  is  gone." 

"Every  fall  after  the  berry  crop  is  all 
off,  we  always  go  camping  to  the  Coast 
tor  a  week.  Of  course,  as  I  said  before, 
this  is  hard  work,  but  if  a  man  makes  up 
his  mind  to  like  it,  it  is  a  work  that  has 
so  much  variety  in  it,  that  it  never  palls, 
and  one  can  always  get  something  to  turn 
into  money." 


Fiower  Wobk,  Play. — When  I  was 
leaving,  Mrs.  Arfsten  picked  me  an  ele- 
gant bouquet  of  roses,  pansies  and  daisies. 
When  asked  how  she  managed  to  help 
spray  and  work  with  the  small  fruit  and 
still  have  time  for  flowers,  the  lady  re- 
plied: "Oh,  I  work  with  the  flowers  in 
the  evening;  that  is  my  play  time."  She 
had  at  least  a  dozen  different  roses  in 
bloom,  and  she  knew  the  names  of  every 
one  of  them.  Her  Callas  and  St.  Joseph 
lilies  were  simply  exquisite.  As  I  wend- 
ed my  way  homeward  1  pondered,  surely 
is  the  farm  woman  here  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  she  can  live  in  a  land 
of  roses  and  lilies.        E.  J.  Mellette. 

Sebastopol. 


THE  FARMERS'  UNION  AND 
PRUNES. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  article  on  the 
first  page  of  the  issue  of  May  28,  "An- 
other Glance  at  the  Prune  Situation,"  Mr. 
Fred  K.  Smyth,  of  Napa,  says:  "The 
two  objections  to  turning  the  business 
over  to  the  farmers  union  are,  first,  that 
it  is  trying  to  do  too  many  things  at  once 
to  do  anything  well,  and  second,  that  it 
allows  its  members  the  option  of  selling 
through  it  or  outside  of  it." 

In  answer  to  the  first:  The  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  of 
America,  so  often  called  the  Farmers' 
Union,  has  local  unions  in  29  States  also 
county  unions.  State  unions,  and  a  na- 
tional union.  It  is  democratically  gov- 
erned. Our  national  meeting  at  St.  Louis 
last  month  was  honored  by  the  presence 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NI  TT 
PERFECTION  "~  /VL4^I  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2)«j  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  i)  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sulliclently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


H.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dlman,  California. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 


BOLTON 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  's:-;d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 

Ehur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "  S  "  Brand,  Relined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit" 
rand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  stick,  Refined  Lump  and  t'rude  Sulphur.   AGENTS  FOK 
"Fleur  de  Soulre"  Kxtra  Fine.  Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney.  San  Francisco.  California. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  4836—  (Home)  C'6636. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 


A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  the  most  effective  method  known  lor  utttminating 
mm  mm  ■  /et  C  nOU  CDC  burrowing  pasts.  Better  than  poison,  lor  il  Is  absolutely 
1/1  I  I  \ ■  OUrnCn*  safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  oests  that  burrow.  Tasts  made  by 
I  m  -~  ,  _  .  _ ,  _  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 
l\  I       I  SQUIRRELS  is'ietion.   Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.  P.  E  .  Seattle. 

I  llbbV  wv  Simple,  safe,  effective.  Send  (of  booklet,  Sold  by  Dealers 

If  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Price  14  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 
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'MAINLAND  iHDVVABt)  ^  ' 
■  STRE 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  FMF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manulaclurers  of 


SHEET  IRON  SfSTE 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes, 
office.  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  Sari  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  OH  Tanks — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 

Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  <£  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Franclfjco. 
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of  President  Taft,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture James  Wilson,  and  many  national 
representatives. 

Our  purposes  are: 

To  establish  justice. 

To  secure  equity. 

To  apply  the  golden  rule. 

To  discredit  the  credit  and  mortgage 
system. 

To  educate  the  agricultural  class  in  sci- 
entific farming. 

To  assist  our  members  in  buying  and 
selling. 

To  teach  farmers  the  diversification 
and  rotation  of  crops,  domestic  economy, 
and  the  process  of  marketing. 

To  systematize  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

To  eliminate  gambling  in  farm  pro- 
ducts by  board  of  trade,  cotton  exchanges 
and  other  speculators. 

To  bring  farming  up  to  the  standard 
of  other  industries  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

To  secure  and  maintain  profitable  and 
uniform  prices  for  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
live  stock,  and  other  products  of  the 
farm. 

To  strive  for  harmony  and  good  will 
among  all  mankind  and  brotherly  love 
among  ourselves. 

To  garner  the  tears  of  the  distressed, 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  the  laugh  of 
innocent  childhood,  the  sweat  of  honest 
labor  and  the  virtue  of  a  happy  home  as 
the  brightest  jewels  known. 

We  consider  it  a  reflection  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  farmer  to 
say  that,  having  these  many  purposes,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  we  can  do  noth- 
ing well. 

In  answer  to  the  second.  The  Farmers' 
Union  is  not  a  prune  association,  but  it 
hopes  to  teach  the  fruit  growers  how  to 
co-operate,  pack  and  market  their  fruits 
under  the  union  seal  brands,  retaining 
strictly  within  themselves  control  of  these 
facilities;  to  this  end  members  in  Cali- 
fornia have  incorporated  the  California 
Farmers'  Union,  headquarters  at  Fresno, 
and  a  branch  at  San  Jose.  Only  members 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  can  become  stock- 
holders, they  are  limited  to  one  share  at 
$10  and  one  vote.  Every  possible  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  preserve  this 
company  for  the  farmers.  When  success 
has  been  attended  we  wish  the  farmers 
to  be  the  beneficiaries. 

We  aim  to  control  the  prune  situation 
in  time,  but  not  at  once,  we  will  gradually 
build  up  our  trade  connections  and  ex- 
tend our  business  throughout  our  own 
organization. 

We  feel  that  our  union  extending  over 
29  States  will  be  of  assistance  in  enlarg- 
ing the  market  for  prunes  and  all  other 
California  fruits.  Members  are  invited 
to  turn  over  to  the  union  all  or  part  of 
their  crops.  It  is  not  compulsory.  We 
realize  that  much  educational  work  must 
be  done  before  we  can  expect  to  control 
the  situation.         H.  W.  Wrightson, 

President  California  Division  F.  E.  & 
C.  U.  of  A.,  Fresno. 


The  Field. 


ORCHARD  GRASS. 


Instead  of  depending  on  the  native 
grasses  on  the  ranges,  many  stockmen 
and  dairymen  are  planting  orchard  grass 
in  the  valleys  and  protected  slopes.  This 
grass  makes  excellent  pasture  for  all 
kinds  of  stock.  The  hay  from  it  is  fairly 
good  if  cut  at  tne  proper  time.  Unless 
cut  before  blooming  the  hay  is  inclined 
to  be  harsh  and  woody  and  lacking  in 
aroma.  Two  crops  can  be  cut  a  year  on 
the  average  soil.  The  value  of  this  grass, 
however,  is  in  the  pasture  more  than  in 
anything  else. 

In  planting  orchard  grass  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  plant  it  very  deep.  The  amount 
of  seed  required  is  from  20  to  25  pounds 


per  acre.  The  seed  does  wen  in  any  soil 
except  the  very  wet.  The  coming  fall 
would  be  an  ideal  time  to  plant  this  seed. 
The  winter  rains  would  start  the  grass 
so  that  by  next  spring  an  excellent  crop 
will  be  had. 

Orchard  grass  does  especially  well  in 
mountainous  clay  soils.  When  the  grass 
is  expected  to  be  cut  for  hay  it  is  nec- 
essary to  plant  some  other  grass,  prefer- 
ably red  clover,  so  as  to  make  the  stand 
even.  When  planted  alone  the  grass 
grows  in  tufts.  This  unevenness,  how- 
ever, in  the  stand  makes  no  difference 
when  the  grass  is  to  be  pastured. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  orchard 
grass  is  its  recuperative  powers.  It  can 
be  heavily  pastured  by  stock  for  weeks, 
but  after  a  rest  it  will  come  out  as 
strongly  as  when  first  planted.  This  is 
especially  true  where  the  ground  has 
moisture  in  it.  Orchard  grass  lasts  for 
several  years,  even  when  cut  up  and 
tramped  by  stock. 


SHEEP  GOOD  FERTILIZERS. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil 
be  revived  in  some  way  and  the  Live 
Stock  World  says  that  no  class  of  farm 
stock  can  do  this  work  as  well  as  sheep. 
They  scatter  the  manure  evenly  over  the 
pasture  and  results  are  more  satisfactory 
than  when  other  live  stock  are  pastured. 
Of  course  the  manure  spreader  does  the 
trick,  with  stable  manure,  but  unques- 
tionably sheep  are  the  best  natural 
spreaders  in  existence. 

It  is  admitted  all  the  world  over  that 
live  stock  on  the  farm  means  an  addition 
to  its  fertility  and  the  speedy  improve- 
ment of  land  impoverished  by  long  con- 
tinued cropping.  But  stock  on  the  farm 
is  also  a  conserver  of  fertility,  and  the 
running  of  cows,  pigs,  or  sheep  in  the 
stubble  is  good  business  from  any  of  the 
view  points  of  the  sound  farmer.  Stable 
manure  is  the  finest  of  all  fertilizers,  but 
the  difficulty  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  get 
enough  of  it,  and,  in  the  second,  to  dis- 
tribute it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
soil  a  fair  service,  and  not  a  patchy  feed- 
ing in  spots;  and  more  than  this,  it  is  the 
rule  where  the  manure  from  the  stable  is 
used  at  all  on  the  farm,  to  cart  it  out  and 
let  it  get  bone  dry  before  it  is  turned 
under,  in  which  case  it  has  about  the 
fertilizing  value  of  so  much  sawdust.  The 
sheep  is  the  fertilizing  friend  of  the 
farmer.  It  returns  to  the  soil  80%  of 
what  it  consumes  in  the  way  of  fertility; 
it  will  eat  what  other  animals  will  re- 
fuse to  touch;  it  is  a  browser  and  bites' 
close;  it  will  chew  weeds  and  waste  right 
down  to  the  roots;  and  in  new  country 
will  eat  off  young  scrub  as  fast  as  it 
makes  its  appearance.  All  the  while  it 
is  engaged  in  this  good  work  of  fertiliz- 
ing the  land  and  putting  it  into  condition, 
to  yield  its  increase,  the  sheep  is  pil ing 
on  wool  and  making  mutton  out  of  the 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  thereby  returning 
to  the  farmer  a  little  in  each  hand. 


POOR  STANDS  OF  ALFALFA. 


The  problem  of  filling  out  an  incom- 
plete stand  of  alfalfa  is  one  which  is 
troubling  the  farmers  in  certain  sections 
of  California.  W.  J.  Spillrnan,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  recently  wrote 
to  Hoard's  Dairymen  and  gave  some  ex- 
perieces  of  a  Wyoming  dairyman  in  this 
regard.  This  gentleman  had  a  poor  stand 
of  alfalfa  on  a  new  sod  and  reseeded  it  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  success.  Fin- 
ally he  reseeded  it  with  a  press  drill, 
using  only  12  Yi  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
In  this  manner  he  got  in  the  new  seed 
at  a  uniform,  shallow  depth  and  secured 
a  stand  which  is  apparently  even  too 
thick.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  re- 
sults may  have  been  due  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  at  the  time  or  to  some 
other  unknown  cause,  but  if  it  was  due 
to  the  method  of  seeding  then  the  re- 
sults are  important. 
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RID  YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECI  PESIS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout    the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  Han  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    Gallon,   $2.50;   quart,   $1;  piut, 

05c;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Aphine 
in  Mtock,  write  us, 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  86  per  100;  §10  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 

FOR  SALE 

40-in.  Pronson  Pitts  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Ilice  Engine,  Best  Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Forks,  and  Steam   Hoist,   only   used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSER, 
Houcut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WREELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAI 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  ALL 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 's  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


Stover  Gasoline  Engines 
V/.  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Road  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps  ;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods 

Send  for  Catalogue — Mailed  Free. 


l}4  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


I'.  Malsonneuve,  Pres. 


A.  Houdreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  can  cut  from  HO  to 
80  AprlcotB  or  Peaches  per  minute  and  do  first- 
class  work  in  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  it  In  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  Itself  in  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FRUITVALE,  CAL. 
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20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  fur  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  It  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  1  <  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


THE  MODERN  WAY,  THE  CHEAPEST  WAY. 

One  part  Palo  Alto  Paste 
Powder,  mixed  with  five 
parts  or  cold  water,  makes  a 
beautiful  smooth,  white 
paste.  Instantly  made  and 
ready  for  use.  For  fruit  pack- 
ers and  canners,  paper  hang- 
ing, paper  box  making,  etc., 
or  for  all  purposes  where  a 
first  class  paste  can  be  used. 
Packed  in  i  lb.  cartons,  10,  25, 
TjO  and  100  lb.  sacks  and  200  lb. 
barrels  at  prices  surprisingly 
low. 

Robinson   Chemical  Works 

Paste  and  Mheslnes  lor  all  purposes 
349-51  8th  St.,  Sin  Francisco.  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

J.  E.  Hasler  has  been  appointed  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  El  Dorado 
county. 

The  walnut  blight  will  cause  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  10%  to  the  walnut  crop  around 
Gardena,  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  first  shipment  of  pears  for  the  sea- 
son from  California  was  sent  out  from 
Courtland  by  T.  W.  Dean  this  week. 

Oranges  are  reported  to  be  holding  on 
the  trees  well  at  Porterville.  So  far  there 
has  been  less  than  usual  of  the  "June 
drop." 

The  strawberry  crop  in  the  Shasta 
country  is  now  all  gathered.  The  season 
was  a  profitable  one  notwithstanding  an 
early  hailstorm. 

The  Fifie  Raisin  Candy  Company  is  a 
new  enterprise  at  Fresno  which  will  use 
raisins  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
confections  made. 

More  fruit  trees  were  planted  in  Tulare 
county  the  past  season  than  in  any  other 
county  of  the  State.  The  heavy  planting 
of  citrus  trees  caused  the  large  total. 

The  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Sacramento  has  sent  out  warning  that 
all  lemons  shipped  to  that  city,  affected 
with  purple  or  red  scale  will  be  destroyed. 

R.  O.  Wilson  who  purchased  the  Burdell 
ranch  of  229.49  acres  in  Marin  county, 
near  Pt.  Reyes,  is  figuring  on  setting  out 
eucalyptus  trees  of  the  species  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Prof.  Biolette  reports  that  the  crop  of 
grapes  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  will 
be  a  record  breaker  this  season.  The 
crop  near  Calistoga  was  somewhat  dam- 
aged by  wind,  but  the  balance  is  in  fine 
condition. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  limes 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  Mexico  are 
infested  with  scale  and  some  of  the  fruit 
is  sent  to  fruit  bearing  districts,  the 
State  quarantine  officer  is  having  ship- 
ments fumigated  before  being  released. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  apricot  grow- 
ers of  Orange  county,  held  at  Santa  Clara, 
a  permanent  association  was  formed  and 
the  following  directors  elected:  A.  H. 
Stutsman,  Dr.  G.  A.  Berneike,  A.  E.  Ben- 
nett, W.  C.  Crawford,  and  Frank  Green- 
leaf. 

The  Arcadia  Orchard  Company  is  now 
setting  out  near  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  larg- 
est apple  orchard  in  the  world.  Already 
1000  acres  have  been  planted,  4000  acres 
have  been  cleared  and  are  ready  for  trees 
and  the  rest  of  the  land  is  to  be  cleared 
and  set  out  in  five  years. 

At  a  meeting  at  Salem,  Oregon,  recently 
the  members  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
Prune  Association  established  selling 
prices  for  the  1910  prune  crop  as  follows: 
Three  and  a  half  cent  base  for  30-40s 
and  40-50s;  314c.  base  for  smaller  sizes 
and  for  the  Oregon  French  (Petite)  prune. 

In  an  interview  given  out  by  F.  B.  Mc- 
Kevitt,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors  this  week,  he  states  that  the 
cool  weather  throughout  the  East  has 
caused  California  fruits  to  sell  for  lower 
prices  than  it  otherwise  would.  As  soon 
as  the  East  warms  up  he  looks  for  good 
prices. 

The  Randolph  Fruit  Co.,  of  Redlands, 
has  completed  a  three  weeks'  trial  of 
placing  Valencia  oranges  that  were  colored 
green  into  a  dark  cellar  and  found  that 
they  turned  a  good  yellow  and  ripened 
with  fine  flavor.  It  is  now  thought  by 
the  company  that  the  way  has  been  found 
to  successfully  handle  valencias  that  have 
turned  green. 

A  dispatch  from  Stockton  states  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  packing  table  in  the 
fruit  sheds  and  packing  houses  has  revo- 
lutionized the  preparation  of  fruit  and 
will   greatly   assist  in   the  packing  of 


grapes  for  shipment  hereafter.  It  is  a 
round  table  with  a  convenient  sized  hole 
In  the  center  where  the  worker  stands. 
The  entire  table  revolves  around  him  and 
as  the  fruit  is  culled  he  can  reach  that 
desired  and  place  it  in  crates  or  boxes, 
which  are  held  by  iron  frames  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  filled  to  advan- 
tage. Three  or  four  people  can  work  on 
the  outside  of  the  table  culling  fruit 
without  interfering  with  the  packer.  The 
table  is  on  wheels  and  revolves  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  packer,  who  can 
reach  any  fruit  or  grapes  on  it  without 
moving  his  position. 


General  Agriculture. 

Coachella  valley  will  produce  about  35 
cars  of  grapes  this  season.  Most  of  the 
crop  will  be  handled  by  rf.  Woods  &  Co., 
of  Chicago. 

A  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  near  Carls- 
bad, N.  M.,  is  being  harvested  for  seed. 
The  growers  expect  400  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  on  several  thousand  acres. 

Bean  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Jacinto  is  being  tried  out  this  year.  One 
field  of  125  acres  planted  there  as  an 
experiment  gives  promise  of  a  large  yield. 

A  heavy  windstorm,  accompanied  with 
a  light  rain,  visited  the  Stockton  section 
Monday  night.  Considerable  damage  is 
reported  to  have  been  done  to  fruit  and 
grain. 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  big  crop  of 
sugar  beets  in  Butte  county.  The  plant- 
ing was  much  earlier  than  usual  this  year 
which  will  make  harvesting  commence 
sooner. 

An  unexpected  rain  visited  Siskiyou 
county  last  Saturday  which  interfered 
with  haying  to  some  extent.  Both  grain 
and  hay  crops  will  be  unusually  large  in 
that  section. 

Grain  growers  in  the  Chico  section  are 
reported  to  be  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  shortage  of  harvest  hands.  The  grain 
crop  is  unusually  good  in  that  region  but 
help  is  very  scarce. 

Squirrels  have  caused  heavy  damage  to 
the  grain  crop  in  Tulare  county  this  sea- 
son. In  some  instances  farmers  will  hard- 
ly get  back  their  seted  owing  to  the 
destruction  by  these  pests. 

Neither  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  at 
Visalia  or  Corcoran  will  be  operated  this 
season,  though  it  is  stated  that  financial 
arrangements  are  now  being  perfected  to 
have  them  in  operation  next  year. 

Cantaloupe  growers  of  the  Imperial  val- 
ley want  a  duty  placed  on  Mexican  mel- 
ons, as  they  claim  those  raised  south  of 
the  line  can  be  laid  down  in  the  markets 
for  less  money  than  those  American 
grown. 

On  the  big  Tagus  ranch  in  Tulare 
county  an  immense  crop  of  grain  is  being 
harvested.  Wheat  is  expected  to  make 
at  least  25  sacks  per  acre  and  barley  30 
sacks.  The  400  acre  cornfield  on  the 
ranch  is  also  very  promising. 

Manager  J.  P.  Dargitz,  of  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  added  the 
Lancaster,  Los  Angeles  county,  associa- 
tion to  the  State  organization  last  week. 
This  makes  ten  local  associations  now  in 
this  State  and  represents  practically  all 
of  this  year's  almond  crop  unsold. 

A  drouth  in  the  wheat  section  east  of 
the  Cascade  mountains  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  has  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  wheat.  In  the  sections  affected  by 
the  drouth  there  are  planted  a  larger 
acreage  to  wheat  than  last  year  and  the 
crop  was  expected  to  reach  36,000,000 
bushels. 

F.  A.  Hutton,  the  Dixon  lumberman 
and  dairyman,  lost  75  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
by  fire  last  week.  The  hay  had  been 
chopped  and  stored  before  it  was  prop- 
erly cured  in  a  barn.  The  generated  heat 
had  caused  it  to  take  fire  and  it  had 
smouldered  for  weeks,  the  interior  of  the 
mow  gradually  charring  and  burning  out. 


Miscellaneous. 

Vine  hoppers  are  reported  to  be  in 
great  numbers  in  the  vineyards  north  of 
Fresno. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  60,000  chests 
of  strawberries  have  already  been  shipped 
from  the  Pajaro  valley  this  season. 

Stockton  proposes  to  lead  a  movement 
for  the  reviewing  of  county  fairs.  State 
aid  will  be  asked  of  the  next  legislature. 

The  big  irrigation  dam  near  Orland  is 
nearing  completion  and  water  will  be 
ready  to  irrigate  15,000  acres  next  season. 

The  proposed  sugar  beet  factory  for 
Anaheim  is  said  to  be  a  sure  thing,  and 
that  contracts  for  the  building  will  be 
let  in  July. 

An  epidemic  that  is  killing  off  the  goph- 
ers in  Yolo  county  by  the  thousand  has 
broken  out.  Farmers  are  wondering  if 
it  is  caused  by  bubonic  plague. 

The  cannery  at  Modesto  started  in  on 
the  season's  work  this  week.  Apricots 
were  the  first  fruit  to  be  handled,  which 
will  be  followed  with  peaches. 

The  Moulton  ranch  of  18,000  acres  in 
Colusa  county,  was  sold  last  week  for 
$1,000,000.  This  place  has  been  farmed 
for  years  and  the  new  owners  propose  to 
colonize  the  tract. 

Ralph  Benton,  who  has  been  making 
an  examination  of  the  aparies  in  Tulare 
county,  reports  that  fully  50%  of  the  bees 
in  the  northern  part  are  affected  with 
European  foul  brood. 

A  method  of  pressing  and  preserving 
pineapple  juice  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands  which  will  allow 
the  growers  to  use  "pines"  that  were 
heretofore  thrown  away. 

Williams  &  Young  Co.,  of  Porterville, 
have  purchased  400  acres  of  raw  land 
lying  within  two  miles  of  the  townsite  of 
Tulare  and  will  start  within  a  short  time 
to  put  the  entire  tract  into  alfalfa. 

A  25  acre  bearing  orange  grove  and  15 
acres  of  unimproved  land  near  Porterville 
was  sold  last  week  by  Joseph  Weisen- 
berger  to  J.  A.  Kuhn.  The  grove  was  esti- 
mated at  $1200  per  acre  in  the  deal. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  high  school  trus- 
tees of  Selma  last  week  it  was  decided 
to  add  a  course  in  agriculture  to  the 
present  curriculum  of  the  high  school. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken  looking 
forward  to  the  selection  of  a  teacher  who 
will  be  specially  prepared  in  this  line  of 
work. 

Owing  to  the  various  reclamation  pro- 
jects in  the  Lake  Tulare  region,  a  new 
dredger,  making  the  second  one  there,  is 
being  built  to  assit  in  digging  canals  and 
building  levees.    One  levee  is  now  un- 


LE0NARD  C0ATES  NURSERY  CO. 

Incorporated 
VI  ORG  AN  HILL,  -  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Gasoline  Engines  and  one  Hydraulic 
Wine  and  Olive  Press. 

SECURITY  INVESTMENT  CO. 

578  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Victor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  destruction  to 
SQUIRRELS,   GOPHERS,   MICE    AND  CROWS 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MAIN  ST..  PETALUMA,  CAL 

THE  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN  HCHOOL 
of  Practical  Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1864.  Occupying  their  own 
building,  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  all 
year.  Great  demand  for  ex-students  In  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  51st  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Blake.  Moffitt  «S  Towne 

Dealers   In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  I-  KAN'  I  SCO 

PAPFR    Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McKallACo.  Portland.  Oregon 


der  way  which  will  be  12  miles  long  and 
will  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  land.  Meas- 
urements show  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
are  gradually  subsiding. 

What  threatened  to  be  a  serious  in- 
vasion by  grasshoppers  in  Sacramento 
county  recently  has  proven  to  be  but  a 
light  visit.  Not  much  damage  was  done 
and  the  pests  were  controlled  without  re- 
sort to  burning  the  fields. 

Prof.  Woodworth,  of  the  University  of 
California,  is  making  a  study  of  the  Ar- 
gentine ant  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and 
hopes  to  find  a  way  to  kill  them  off  with 
the  use  of  distillate  and  at  the  same  time 
not  hurt  plant  growtn. 

M.  F.  Tarpey  is  now  building  what  is 
said  will  be  the  finest  winery  in  the 
State,  on  the  line  of  the  railway  eight 
miles  south  of  Fresno.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  winery  will  be  completed  in  time 
to  handle  this  season's  grapes. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Sur- 
prise Valley,  Modoc  county,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  alfalfa  meal  mill.  The 
proposition  is  to  form  a  stock  company 
among  the  ranchers  and  put  in  a  first- 
class  mill  costing  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
an  outfit  that  will  manufacture  any  and 
all  kinds  of  food  products  with  alfalfa 
meal  as  the  principal  one. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Wliittter,  California. 

THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  416  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning.  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and    Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


CA    RftnUfTI  T      Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  ra.  UXJU  V?  r,L.L,  Jl.   Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 


75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Projects  Handled. 


RICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Kpecia'izes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


D.  J.  JAMIESON  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 

McNear  Garage— Upstairs  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


J.  B.  BECKER 


P.  J.  BECKER 


Consulting  Engineer.  Civil  Engineer. 

SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION. 

Agents  for  Brunswick  Refrigerating  De- 
vice, Pumps.  Motors,  Boilers,  Gasoline 
and  Steam  Engines. 
210  Sheldon  Rdg.,    433  I.  W.  Hellman  Bug., 
San  Francisco.  I,os  Angeles. 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply. 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  He- 
ports,  Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Luitwiler  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Edgerly  Bldg.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING,  SAN  FRUNCISCO,  CAL. 

William  A.  Cattell,  C.  E. 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.       M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Supply  —  Irrigation  —  Drainage. 

FOXCROFT  BUILDINO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone:  Sutter  317 

JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
 Telephones  {  ]3%m 

J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic — Electrical 

947  PHELAN  BLDG.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 

THE  DUTY  OF  WATER  IN  IRRI- 
GATION. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Thomas  H.  Means. 

The  term  "duty  of  water"  is  used  to 
designate  either  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  irrigate  an  acre  of  ground  or 
the  number  of  acres  a  given  quantity  of 
water  will  supply.  These  two  different 
uses  of  the  term  often  serve  to  confuse 
one,  but  this  should  not  be  the  case  for 
the  two  uses  are  simply  different  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing.  For  example: 
The  duty  of  water  is  often  stated  as  one 
second  foot  for  each  100  acres,  this  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  the  duty  of  water 
is  one-half  miners'  inch  per  acre  (in 
those  States  where  the  miners'  inch 
equads  one-fiftieth  of  a  second  foot). 

Sometimes  the  duty  of  water  is  given 
in  depth  of  water  applied  to  the  ground: 
thus  the  duty  in  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
generally  about  three  feet  in  depth.  This 
latter  method  is  the  best  way  of  stating 
the  duty  of  water.  If  the  duty  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  second  foot  no 
definite  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  used 
is  conveyed  unless  the  time  of  use  is 
given  and  then  a  careful  calculation  is 
required.  The  duty  of  100  acres  to  the 
second  foot  would  mean  a  certain  amount 
of  water  in  Montana  where  the  irrigation 
season  extends  over  three  months  but 
might  mean  only  one-fourth  as  much 
water  in  Arizona  where  the  water  is 
used  12  months. 

The  use  of  the  term  miners'  inch  is 
also  open  to  this  same  and  other  seri- 
ous objections.  To  say  that  the  duty  of 
Nevada  is  one  inch  to  the  acre  gives  no 
conception  of  the  amount  of  water  used, 
for  in  the  Humboldt  valley  the  season 
lasts  four  months  while  in  the  southern 
counties  water  is  used  nine  or  more 
months.  There  is  another  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  miners'  inch  and  that  is 
that  the  amount  of  water  representing 
an  inch  varies  in  the  different  States  and 
in  all  of  them  is  very  loosely  defined.  In 
some  States  the  miners'  inch  is  the  for- 
tieth part  of  the  second  foot,  in  others 
the  fiftieth  part,  while  in  one  State  there 
are  38.4  miners'  inches  in  a  second  foot. 
( A  second  foot  is  one  cubic  foot  per  sec- 
ond ) . 

The  use  of  either  the  second  foot  or  the 
miners'  inch  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  imply  a  continuous  and  uniform 
flow  of  water  through  the  irrigation  sea- 
son. Every  one  knows  that  all  crops  re- 
quire more  water  at  some  times  of  the 
year  than  at  others,  thus  no  one  would 
think  of  using  the  same  amount  of  water 
on  alfalfa  in  the  month  of  April  that  he 
uses  in  August.  If  a  farmer  knows  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  second  foot  or  fifty 
miners'  inches  for  his  quarter  section  of 
land,  he  is  very  apt  to  try  to  have  the 
amount  of  water  flow  in  his  ditches  all 
the  time.  The  result  will  be  that  he  will 
have  water  to  waste  part  of  the  time,  and 
that  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  he  will 
not  have  all  the  water  his  plants  need 
to  give  the  best  growth.  This  method 
of  measuring  water  and  stating  the  duty 
offers  no  incentive  to  conserve  the  supply. 


The  rational  method  of  expressing  the 
duty  of  water  on  the  land  is  to  state  the 
depth  which  the  land  is  covered  in  the 
season:  thus  say  the  duty  of  water  in 
California  is  three  feet  in  depth  or  that 
the  duty  is  3G  inches  in  depth. 

This  is  a  definite  quantity  of  water  as 
is  the  quart  or  gallon.  The  term  used  to 
designate  the  amount  of  water  required 
to  cover  an  acre  a  foot  deep  is  called  an 
acre-foot,  and  the  amount  required  to 
cover  an  acre  an  inch  deep  is  called  an 
acre-inch.  The  unit  acre-foot  or  acre 
inch  are  definite  measures  of  water  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  how  much  time 
is  involved  in  the  use  of  the  water. 

If  all  water  contracts  were  defined  in 
the  depth  of  water  to  be  delivered  to  the 
land  during  the  season  the  farmer  could 
know  how  much  water  he  had  used  of  his 
share  at  any  time,  and  so  see  how  much 
water  he  had  to  his  credit  unused.  In 
the  irrigated  districts  of  Colorado  where 
water  is  stored  in  reservoirs  the  farmer 
knows  at  the  beginning  of  the  irrigating 
season  how  many  acre  feat  of  water  are 
reserved  for  his  use  and  stores  in  the 
reservoirs.  He  can  in  consequence  so  ar- 
range to  use  this  water  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Of  course,  the  rate  at.  whicl 
he  can  use  water  must  be  reasonable,  that 
is  to  say,  he  can  call  for  the  delivery  of 
water  at  greater  rate  than  the  ditches  can 
carry  it.  In  California  such  a  method 
cannot  be  used  for  very  little  water  is 
stored  and  in  consequence  the  farmer  is 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
stream.  Kven  under  these  conditions  the 
duty  of  water  and  the  contract  amount 
should  be  stated  in  acre-feet  or  acre- 
inches,  for  this  is,  as  shown,  the  only 
positive  measure. 

Sometimes  we  see  such  terms  as  ditch 
duty  of  water  or  lateral  duty.  These 
terms  moan  the  number  of  acres  a  ditch 
or  lateral  will  supply.  If  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  irrigate  land  in  a  cer- 
tain district  is  three  acre  feet,  and  din- 
ing the  month  of  greatest  use  20%  of  the 
year's  supply  will  be  required,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ditches  must  be  figured  to 
carry  that  amount  of  water.  Thus  in 
Nevada  22%  of  the  year's  supply  is  needed 
during  the  month  of  June.  Then  in  ol- 
der to  give  all  the  water  needed  to  the 
farmer  the  main  ditch  to  supply  a  thou- 
sand acres  must  have  a  capacity  so  as  to 
carry  22%  of  3000  acre-feet  during  the 
month.  As  a  second-foot  will  supply  two 
acre-feet  in  24  hours  or  GO  acre-feet  dur- 
ing the  month,  the  ditch  should  have  a 
capacity  of  11  second  feet. 

Small  ditches  should  not  have  their  ca- 
pacity figured  in  this  way  for  the  reason 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  can 
not  be  used  economically  in  irrigating. 
Thus  the  owner  of  a  five-acre  tract  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  use  economically 
the  amount  of  water  he  was  entitled  to 
on  a  pro-rata  basis.  He  finds  it  advisable 
to  have  a  larger  amount  of  water  and  to 
irrigate  his  place  and  then  relinquish  the 
use  of  the  water  to  a  neighbor  for  a 
period.  This  practice  of  rotating  in  the 
use  of  a  small  supply  is  very  common 
practice,  in  fact,  the  rule  in  most  dls- 
tricts.  In  some  districts,  however,  the 
farmers  still  persist  in  the  wasteful 
method  of  each  having  a  headgate  and 
maintaining  an  independent  ditch.  A 
few  years  ago  in  southern  Arizona  it  was 


possible  to  see  as  many  as  seven  laterals 
running  parallel  down  one  of  the  roads. 
Now  one  good  ditch  does  the  work  of  all 
seven,  and  the  farmers  take  turns  in  the 
use  of  water,  thereby  effecting  saving  in 
loss  of  water  by  seepage  and  as  well  sav- 
ing in  cost  of  keeping  up  six  ditches. 

The  duty  of  water  varies  with  the  kind 
of  soil,  the  kind  of  crop  being  watered, 
the  amount,  of  rainfall,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  method  of  using  the 
water.  The  length  of  the  irrigating  sea- 
son and  the  amount  of  rainfall  serve  to 
make  the  duty  vary  with  the  season.  We 
can  readily  see  that  the  determination  of 
the  duty  in  any  one  given  locality  is  a 
very  complex  problem.  All  of  the  above 
mentioned  things  must  be  taken  into 
sideration,  and  at  the  same  time  take  into 
account  the  personal  factor  of  the  man 
doing  the  irrigating.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  personal  factor  is  often  in  practice 
the  most  important  element  to  consider. 

In  the  next  article  we  will  take  up  the 
general  discussion  of  the  duty  under  the 
various  conditions,  attempting  to  show 
how  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  in- 
formation now  available  on  the  subject. 


ALMOND  CROP  OPEN  TO  BIDS. 


A  letter  from  Manager  Dargitz  gives  the 
following  information: 

The  members  of  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  met  in  Sacramento, 
June  10th,  to  consider  the  methods  and 
plans  of  disposing  of  the  crop  for  this 
year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  packers  and  shippers,  who  have  been 
handling  almonds,  appeared  and  urged 
that  it  wouid  only  be  courtesy  to  them  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  our 
entire  crop,  it  was  decided  to  call  for 
sealed  bids  to  be  opened  by  the  exchange 
Friday,  July  1st.  To  this  end  specifica- 
tions and  blanks  calling  for  bids  will  be 
prepared  and  furnished  to  all  the  houses 
who  have  handled  almonds  heretofore  in 
a  few  days.  From  all  reports  of  the  crop 
abroad  and  the  condition  at  home,  the 
members  of  the  exchange  have  every  rea- 
son to  look  for  good  prices  and  a  very 
successful  season. 


Fire  in  a  big  warehouse  at  Fresno  early 
last  Saturday  morning  destroyed  2000 
tons  of  raisins  stored  there.  Most  of  the 
raisins  belonged  to  the  Pacific  coast  com- 
panies and  were  valued  at  $100,000. 


ENGIN 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  taking  the  place  of  the  liorse  and  of 
all  lurtns  of  manual  labor.  Dependability — the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  yon  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.    Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 

n  pairs. 

rhe  Old's  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agents, 

are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  iu 
llu  Tinted  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


DREDGING  WILL  RECLAIM  YOUR  SWAMP  LAND 


J.  C.  FRANKS'  FLEET  OF  DREDGERS 

Latest  and  Most  Perfect  Types 

Capacity  for  Extensive  Work,  Throughout  the  Paolflc  Coast,  Available  for  (Service. 


Prepared  for  work  of  any  magnitude. 

Our  corps  of  assistants  In  Land  Reclamation  consists  of  the  host  and  most  experi- 
enced men  In  reclamation  tactics  to  be  secured  any  where.  Fleet  comprises  Dredgers 
"Tule  tjueen,"  "Tule  King,"  "Monterey,"  "Antloch,"  and  "Alameda,"  with  Tug 
Boats,  Ditching  Machines,  etc.,  complete,  which  enables  us  to  expedite  any  contract 
taken.   Estimates  furnished.   Terms  reasonable. 


FRED  C.  FRANKS.  Mgr.. 

Antloch,  Cal. 


J.  C.  FRANKS.  Prop.. 

1053  Phelan  Hldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

C&uterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  Ml  external  ills  that  flesh  Is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
bum,  Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
E&r  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs.  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag1,  Bos'  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning'  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  X.  FOSTER, 

Manager. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  84  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  BlackJej 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Haniord,  Cal. 

WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 

Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BANK  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Young  Holstein  Cattle 

Best  of  Milk  Strain.    Cattle  all  High  Grades 

All  tested  and  selected  from  Large  Yielding  Cows. 


SMITH   BROS.,  Fresno,  California 

R.  D.  3,  Box  58. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STO  K  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


ECONOMY  OF  THE  SILO. 


A.    H.  SCOFIELD, 


Manager 


One  hears  on  all  sides  that  a  silo  is 
unnecessary  in  California,  but  neverthe- 
less after  a  dairyman  has  once  used  a 
silo  he  will  not  go  without  one.  In  this 
regard  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
gives  some  figures  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  a  silo.  It  figures  the  cost  of  putting 
up  ensilage  at  u3c.  per  ton,  while  hay 
costs  about  $1.50  per  ton.  One  ton  of  en- 
silage occupies  about  50  cubic  feet,  while 
one  ton  of  hay  occupies  500  cubic  feet. 

Ten  times  more  space  is  required  for 
hay  than  for  ensilage,  and  you  can  not 
construct  a  cheap  hay  shed,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  barn,  to  store  the  same  quantity 
of  hay  as  ensilage  in  a  silo.  An  ordin- 
ary hay  loft  in  a  dairy  barn  would  cost 
three  times  that  of  a  silo.  Although  hay 
is  three  times  richer  than  ensilage,  still, 
considering  the  Space  and  cost  connected 
with  the  former,  it  is  an  expensive  rough- 
age. An  acre  of  corn  after  it  is  put  into 
the  silo  is  valued  at  $55,  while  an  acre  of 
corn  standing  in  the  field  and  husked  In 
the  usual  manner  is  valued  at  $27.  Thus 
the  silo  practically  doubles  the  value  of 
corn. 

Silage  keeps  young  stock  thrifty,  pro 
duces  fat  beef  more  cheaply  than  does 
dry  feed,  produces  milk  and  butter  more 
economically;  silage  is  more  conveniently 
handled  than  dry  fodder,  prevents  waste 
of  corn  stalks,  which  contain  about  one- 
third  the  feed  value  of  the  entire  corn 
crop.  It  gives  palatable  feedstuff's  that 
otherwise  woud  not  be  eaten.  It  permits 
a  larger  number  of  animals  to  be  kept 
on  a  tmall  area;  enables  the  farmer  to 
put  up  feed  in  rainy  seasons,  and  is  the 
most  economical  method  of  supplying 
succulence  In  winter. 

Thus  should  the  silo  hold  a  prominent 
place  on  every  farmer's  estate,  and  es- 
pecially should  it  become  more  plentiful 
in  the  south.  The  drought  conies  on  just 
about  the  time  when  corn  matures  In  the 
south,  and  the  corn  crop  literally  burns 
up.  The  silo  would  save  the  crop,  for 
you  could  pitch  right  in,  full  force,  and 
reap  the  harvest.  It  might  necessitate 
putting  the  silage  up  in  a  rather  green 
state.  At  any  rate,  you  can  readily  see 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  many  farmers 
In  the  south. 


WORMS  IN  PIGS 


The  pig,  due  to  his  mode  of  life,  is 
frequently  troubled  with  various  para- 
sites In  his  stomach.  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 
says  that  intestinal  worms  most  fre- 
quently infests  growing  pigs,  but  the 
young  animals  usually  withstand  their 
ill  effects  successfully  and  get  rid  of  the 
parasites,  if  generally  fed  and  properly 
managed.  Insufficiencly  fed,  neglected 
pigs,  living  in  dirty  pens  and  yards,  fed 
from  filthy  troughs  and  swill  barrels, 
drinking  contaminated  water,  bathing  in 
old  hog  wallows  and  rooting  and  sleeping 
in  manure  piles  and  stack  bottoms,  soon 
are  infested  with  worms.  In  consequence 
they  fail  to  thrive,  and  become  pot-bel- 
lied, rickety,  profitless  runts,  or  quickly 
succumb  to  the  effects  of  the  parasites,  or 
of  some  ailment  readily  acquired  and 
made  deadly  by  their  presence. 

The  round  worm  (ascaris  suilla)  is 
most  commonly  found  and  inhabits  the 
small  intestine.  The  thorn-headed  worm 
(echinorhyncus  giga)  also  inhabits  the 
small  intestine  and  adheres  to  the  lining 
membrane  by  hooks.  This  worm  is  less 
common  and  fewer  in  numbers  than  the 
round  worm,  but  causes  more  irritation. 
Other  worms  met  with  in  the  intestines 
do  little  harm,  and  the  kidney  worm,  so 
often  spoken  of  by  farmers,  is  compara- 
tively rare  and  does  not  cause  paralysis 


of  the  hind  quarters,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  lung  worm  (strongylus  para- 
doxus), found  in  the  air  passages  of  the 
lungs,  is  a  common  cause  of  cough. 

For  the  destruction  of  worms,  turpen 
tine  is  a  popular  remedy,  being  given  in 
the  slop  for  three  successive  mornings  at 
the  rate  of  one  teaspoon ful  for  each 
80  pounds  of  live  weight.  Sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas)  is  an  effective  remedy,  if 
given  as  follows:  Dissolve  half  a  pound 
of  copperas  In  warm  water  and  mix  in 
the  slop  for  100  pigs  for  five  successive 
mornings  and  repeat  as  required.  Either 
turpentine  or  copperas  may  be  given  oc- 
casionally as  preventives  in  .terds  where 
worms  have  been  prevalent.  In  bad 
cases,  where  immediate  action  is  impera- 
tive, affected  pigs  may  be  given  five 
grains  of  calomel  and  eight  grains  of 
santonin  for  every  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  The  pigs  should  be  starved  for 
at  least  12  hours  before  receiving  the 
medicine,  which  is  best  administered  in 
a  little  slop.  Santonin  is  a  somewhat 
dangerous  drug  unless  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proportion  mentioned  here. 


CALIFORNIA  LAMBS  IN 
CHICAGO. 


The  Chicago  Live  Stock  World  has  the 
following  to  say  about  James  Coe,  of 
Glenn  county. 

From  California  to  Chicago  is  a  far 
cry  and  yet  James  Coe,  a  Glenn  county, 
California,  man  sold  spring  lambs  raised 
there,  on  this  market,  June  1st,  at  $9  per 
cwt.,  that  cost  $2  per  head  in  freight 
and  shrink,  and  then  beat  San  Francisco 
prices  a  city  block.  He  got  a  good  run, 
otherwise  results  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. At  some  seasons  of  the  year  Cali- 
fornia draws  mutton  from  East  of  the 
continental  divide,  but  spring  lamb  pro- 
duction is  increasing  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  a  surplus  just  now.  It  all  de- 
pends on  railroad  service.  This  man  Coe 
is  a  Michigantler  and  as  sharp  as  they 
make  'em. 


EVERY  STALLION  SHOULD 
WORK. 


Many  sickly  colts  are  caused  by  soft, 
over-fat  stallions,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Alevan- 
der,  of  Wisconsin,  has  written  a  very 
timely  article  on  this  subject.    He  says: 

"The  stallion  that  is  to  beget  work 
horses  should  be  capable  of  doing  the 
work  that  will  be  required  of  his  off- 
spring. He  should  be  worked  or  abund- 
antly exercised  and  be  fed  like  a  work 
horse.  Fat  and  flabby  condition  ruins  the 
breeding  powers  of  many  'ton'  draft  stal- 
lions. Blubber  is  the  bane  of  the  busi- 
ness. Substitute  for  it  the  hard  muscles, 
health  and  vigor  produced  by  labor  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Lack  of  exer- 
cise, pampering,  overfeeding  and  the  use 
of  boiled  feeds,  slops  and  molasses  may 
put  on  "weight,"  but  they  ruin  the  con- 
stitution of  the  horse,  and  with  absolute 
certainty  lessen  his  virility,  lead  to  ster- 
ility and  induce  weakness  in  the  progeny. 

"The  foals  by  large,  gross,  abused  stal- 
lions often  come  dead,  or  are  fat,  flabby, 
unable  to  stand  up  and  suck,  or  are 
puny  and  weak.  The  foals  of  the  worked 
or  thoroughly  exercised  muscular, 
healthy  stallions,  on  the  contrary,  usu- 
ally are  many  and  lively  and  robust  at 
birth. 

"Every  stallion  should  be  kept  in  hard, 
muscular,  healthy,  robust  condition  at  all 
times  and,  during  the  breeding  season 
should  gain  every  day  instead  of  losing 
weight.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  sensible 
policy  to  patronize  a  soft,  blubbery,  un- 
dsrexercised,  overbred,  overfed  or  drug- 
ged stallion.  Such  horses  are  a  detri- 
ment to  the  horse  breeding  industry  of 
the  State  and  should  be  let  alone. 

"No  stallion  need  be  in  the  undesir- 
able, detrimental  condition  described. 
Render  out  the  fat  by  work.  Substitute 
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SADDLES 
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hard  muscle  by  labor  and  outdoor  exer- 
cise. Feed  sound  old  oats,  bran,  hay  and 
any  other  ordinary  work  horse  rations. 
Avoid  fattening  and  heating  foods.  Give 
no  condition  powders,  stock  foods  or 
drugs.  The  sensibly  handled,  pure- 
bred stallion  then  will  be  as  sure  as  his 
mongrel  rival  and  his  colts  numerous 
and  likely  to  live  and  thrive." 


MEXICAN  CATTLE  MUST  BE 
DIPPED. 


The  department  of  agriculture  will  not 
modify  the  regulations  regarding  the  ad- 
mission of  Mexican  cattle  to  Texas,  in  re- 
gard to  dipping.  Some  of  the  pastures 
in  west  Texas  have  so  few  cattle  that  it 
was  thought  practical  to  stock  up  with 
imported  Mexicans.  The  tariff  tax  was 
not  considered  a  serious  obstacle,  but  the 
law  forbade  the  importation  of  cattle  or 
other  stock  that  have  been  exposed  to 
infectious  disease  within  GO  days  of  the 
date  of  entry  into  this  country,  and  as 
the  Mexican  cattle  were  exposed  to  tick 
fever,  the  prohibition  could  not  be  evad- 
ed. This  law  does  not  apply  to  bringing 
in  Mexican  cattle  for  immediate  slaugh- 
ter, such  as  were  sold  largely  on  this 
market  last  year. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Record  reports,  under  date  of 
March  23:  To  Representative  Slayden's 
request  that  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  be  so  modified 
that  cattle  from  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  may  be  imported  by  ranch- 
men who  want  to  stock  up  their  pastures 
and  for  immediate  slaughter,  Secretary 
Wilson  has  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  Mr.  Slayden  was  petitioned  by  citi- 
zens of  Texas  who  contended  that  as  there 
were  ticks  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  interfection 
from  the  importation.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr. .Slayden  Secretary  Wilson  says: 

"Concerning  the  request  of  the  cattle- 
men for  permission  to  dip  tick-infected 
cattle  at  the  border,  and  that  cattle  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  infection  of 
Texas  fever  be  permitted  entry,  your  at- 
tention is  invited  to  section  6  of  the  act 
of  August  30,  1890,  which  states  that  the 
importation  of  meat  cattle,  sheep  or  other 
ruminants  and  swine,  which  are  diseased 
or  infected  with  any  disease,  or  which 
shall  have  been  exposed  to  such  infection, 
within  sixty  days  before  their  importa- 
tion, is  hereby  prohibited." 

Secretary  Wilson  further  says  even  if 
the  act  of  Congress  did  not  prohibit  such 
importations  that  the  department  would 
not  consider  the  admission  of  tick-in- 
fected cattle,  for  the  reason  that  for  a 
number  of  years  it  has  been  doing  active 
work  toward  the  eradication  of  Texas 
fever  and  that  these  importations  would 
tend  to  nullify  that  work. 


DRAFT  HORSE  SALE. 


One  of  the  most  important  sales  ever 
held  in  California  will  take  place  on  June 
20th,  1910,  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis. 

Fourteen  head  of  Belgian  and  36  head 
of  Percherons  will  be  auctioned  off.  Many 
of  the  animals  were  personally  imported 
from  Europe  by  A.  A.  Sandahl,  for  his 
breeding  farm  in  Montana. 

The  horse  raiser  has  a  choice  of  either 
brood  mares  or  stallions,  so  that  he  can  be 
accommodated  in  whatever  department 
he  wishes  to  build  up  his  stables.  Certi- 
ficates of  registration  will  be  furnished 
with  all  animals.  The  imported  animals 
carrying  two — the  foreign  certificate  and 
the  domestic  certificate. 

Among  the  Belgians  there  are  eight 
brood  mares  in  foal  or  with  colts;  one  two- 
year-old  filly,  one  six-year-old  stallion,  two 
three-year-old  stallions  and  two  two-year- 
old  stallions.  Among  the  Percherons 
there  are  one  seven-year-old  stallion,  four 
two-year-old  stallions,  27  brood  mares  in 
foal  or  with  colts,  and  four  two-year  old 
fillies. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Live  Stock  Inspector  L.  C.  Kennon,  of 
Napa  county,  shot  a  valuable  horse  which 
was  afflicted  with  glanders. 

Dr.  Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  reports 
that  600  horses  used  by  an  Orange  county 
construction  company  are  supposed  to  be 
affected  with  glanders. 

The  Texas  tick  is  about  wiped  out  in 
the  Lemoore  district.  Dr.  S.  M.  Rosen- 
berger  expects  to  ring  the  death  knell  of 
the  tick  by  next  autumn. 

D.  A.  Vaughan,  E.  Zalud,  and  George 
Simmons,  prominent  stockmen  of  Porter- 
ville,  recently  shipped  seven  carloads  of 
beef  cattle  to  Sacramento  butchers. 

There  has  been  such  an  influx  of  goats 
into  Kansas  City  from  New  Mexico,  Texas 
and  Arizona,  that  the  market  declined 
from  $6.50  to  $3.50.  People  in  the  East 
are  getting  goat  meat  in  guise  of  mutton. 

W.  A.  Yoacum,  of  Chico,  recently 
shipped  11  carloads  of  steers  to  Seattle. 
The  average  weight  of  the  band  was  1300 
pounds.  Seattle  buyers  have  taken  sev- 
eral carloads  of  cattle  from  this  locality 
lately. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
by  A.  S.  Lever  to  change  the  name  of  ole- 
omargarine to  margarine.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  inspection  of  margarine 
butter,  renovated  butter  and  adulterated 
butter. 

The  Tehama  County  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation held  a  wool  sale  last  week;  3000 
bales  of  wool  is  in  the  warehouses  and  is 
controlled  by  40  wool  growers.  Nine  buy- 
ers were  on  the  ground  but  they  will  not 
consider  the  price  asked  by  the  growers. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  May  31st 
with  a  Boston  firm  the  wool  controlled  by 
the  Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association,  prac- 
tically the  entire  clip  of  the  State  will 
be  placed  in  a  Boston  warehouse.  An 
advance  of  75%  of  the  market  price  will 
be  made  to  the  wool  growers  and  the  loan 
will  draw  6%  interest.  The  season's  clip 
is  estimated  at  500,000,000  pounds. 

California  sheep  are  bringing  good 
prices  at  Chicago;  2000  spring  lambs 
brought  $9  while  one  bunch  reached  $9.10. 
Most  of  the  yearling  breeding  ewes  are 
being  sold  to  New  Yorkers  at  $6.  One 
batch  of  springers  hit  some  bad  weather 
and  as  a  result  arrived  in  poor  condition 
and  only  brought  $7.  The  springers  were 
January  lambs  and  weighed  68  pounds.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  sheep  shrunk  eight 
pounds,  or  about  one  pound  per  day  on  the 
way  to  Chicago.  The  lambs  were  by 
Merino  ewes  and  by  Shropshire  bucks. 

Last  winter  more  than  2uu0  coyotes 
were  killed  along  the  Wyoming-Colo- 
rado line.  It  is  said  that  eight  pounds 
of  strychnine  were  used  by  A.  H.  Allen 
and  his  neighbors  in  Carbon  county.  The 
poison  cost  approximately  $300  with  $200 
added  for  labor  in  putting  it  out  and 
skinning  the  carcasses.  The  operators 
made  over  $1.50  per  head  on  each  coyote 
killed,  and  much  more  on  wolves  and 
mountain  lions.  A  few  dogs  were  killed 
by  eating  the  poisoned  bait,  but  dogs  are 
more  easily  replaced  than  are  the  thou- 
sands of  lambs  and  grown  sheep  that  an- 
nually fall  prey  to  coyotes. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


Frank  Lial,  of  Salinas,  recently  bought 
a  dairy  at.  Newman  which  he  will  op- 
erate. 

The  El  Centro  Creamery  Company  has 
changed  hands.  G.  W.  Deaville  has  been 
elected  president  and  Ira  Aten,  secretary. 

A.  French  recently  bought  60  Holstein 
cows  from  W.  H.  Gunn,  of  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Gunn  intends  buying  a  string  of  registered 
stock. 

The  Stanislaus  creamery  building  is  be- 
ing rushed  at  Modesto.  A  20-ton  ice-plant 
is  being  erected  in  connection  with  the 
creamery. 

Millville,  Shasta  county,  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  uairy  centers  of  that 
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SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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section.  Alnion  H.  Beale,  C.  G.  Dawson, 
and  several  others  are  going  into  the 
dairy  business  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  recent  sale  of  live  stock  by  George 
A.  Smith,  at  Corcoran,  netted  the  owner 
$5200.  Many  Jersey  cows  and  Poland 
China  hogs  were  sold. 

The  three  creameries  of  J.  R.  Denman, 
at  Ely,  Two  Rocks  Valley,  and  near  Peta- 
luma,  have  been  leased  by  the  Western 
Refrigerator  Company.  Mr.  Denman  in- 
tends devoting  his  energies  to  breeding 
blooded  stock. 

Messrs.  Hansen  &  Sweeney,  of  Durham, 
recently  bought  the  J.  L.  Davis  almond 
orchard  near  Biggs.  The  80  acres  brought 
$16,000.  The  new  owners  will  soon  com- 
mence planting  alfalfa  preparatory  to 
starting  a  dairy. 

Although  market  reports  show  that 
butter  receipts  in  May  were  larger  than 
usual  in  New  York,  prices  of  the  best 
grades  are  higher  here  than  they  have 
been  at  this  season  since  the  Civil  War. 
Wholesale  dealers  in  New  York  say  that 
Western  speculators  have  been  buying 
supplies  and  this  has  kept  prices  up.  The 
best  grades  are  selling  at  28  to  29c.  a  lb. 
wholesale.  A  year  ago  they  were  24  and 
26>/j  cents. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  shipped  6280 
gallons  of  sweet  pasteurized  cream  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  This  represented 
23,690  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  value  of  the 
cream  shipped  was  $9712.90.  A  little  over 
21,000  lbs.  of  sweet  cream  were  shipped 
during  the  month  of  April.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  cream  sweet  for 
shipping,  considerably  more  of  it  is  being 
made  into  butter  now  than  before  the  hot 
weather  started.  This  creamery  makes 
675  lbs.  of  butter  per  day. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Bweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenevs  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  fur  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  luvatuable. 

Vvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
warranted  to  irtve  natlstactlon.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drufrtrists,  or  sent  by  <i- 
press,  chario-H  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  KV~Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williamt  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  HOEUING.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Krleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petalurna.  Cal. 


HI'RE-HREl)  (UKR.NSEY  BI  LLS  4  CALVES 
FOR  SALE.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorner 
Ourhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  JerseyB, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  Bale. 


SWINE 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MUBP'l  Y,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  to., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  se*e*. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Short!  orna. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA  UNDER  THE 
PADRES. 

(Continued  From  Page  4$ I.) 

four  times  this  amount.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  yield  of  tallow  through- 
out a  year  was  about  50  pounds. 

The  plains  at.  this  time  were  full  of 
wild  oats,  yet  it  was  seldom  cut  except 
for  the  saddle  horses,  so  that  during  the 
winter  months  the  cattle  had  to  subsist 
on  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  it  often  re- 
sulted in  the  starvation  of  many. 

Tiik  Hiuks  and  Tallow  were  either  sold 
to  the  Russians  who  came  down  from 
Sonoma  county  or  to  the  ship  captains 
who  sent  representatives  up  and  down 
the  Coast  buying  these  products.  The 
principal  posts  at  this  time  through 
which  the  tallow  and  hides  were  exported 
were  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monte 
rey,  and  San  Francisco.  W.  H.  Davis, 
who  had  access  to  the  records  of  these 
ports  says  that  from  1800  to  1847,  5,000,- 
000  hides  were  exported  and  10,000,000 
arrobas  of  tallow.  The  hides  brought  $2 
apiece  so  that  the  Teturns  from  each 
steer  was  figured  about  $6.50  to  $8  apiece. 
The  hides  were  used  as  currency  and  all 
bills  were  paid  with  them  based  on  a 
valuation  of  $2  apiece. 

When  the  matanzas  or  killings  were 
held  in  the  summer  the  cattle  were  driven 
into  large  corrals  and  small  groups  of  cat- 
tle would  be  taken  out  at  a  time  where 
they  would  be  lassoed  and  hit  on  the 
head  with  a  sledge.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, they  began  using  guns  to  do  this 
work,  and  often  killed  several  thousand 
in  a  day.  These  killings  were  scenes  of 
great  excitement,  and  they  were  always 
followed  by  dancing  and  barbecues.  At 
some  of  the  matanzas  12,000  cattle  were 
killed  so  that  the  bones  and  skulls,  which 
were  left  would  be  piled  up  in  such  heaps 
that  fences  for  the  corral  were  made  out 
of  them.  On  account  of  t.te  odor  from  the 
dead  bodies,  the  matanzas  were  held  in 
the  woods  away  from  the  ranch  houses. 

The  Rodeo  Cokkals  were  from  200  to 
400  feet  square  and  had  openings  on  the 
side  through  which  the  cattle  could  be 
taken  out  in  small  bands.  These  corrals 
were  made  by  sticking  huge  slpit  trees 
into  the  ground  so  that  they  often  were 
8  to  10  ft.  high,  and  were  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  an  excited  band 
of  cattle,  for  by  the  time  the  animals  were 
locked  up  in  the  inclosure,  they  were  in 
a  very  excited  condition.  The  vaqueros 
at  this  time  were  all  equipped  with  enor- 
mous bull  whips  with  which  they  beat  the 
cattle.  As  the  meat  was  no  object  the 
cattle  were  very  badly  used,  before  they 
were  ever  put  into  the  corrals.  This 
rough  handling  was  the  only  method  at 
this  time  with  which  the  wild  cattle 
could  be  driven,  for  if  they  were  driven 
quietly  and  slowly  as  is  the  custom  now, 
the  cattle  would  break  and  scatter  into 
the  wilds.  As  San  Matthews,  an  old  cat- 
tleman put  it,  they  used  I!0  men  to  urge 
the  cattle  on  where  they  now  have  30  to 
hold  them  back. 

Every  ranch  was  forced  to  hold  a  rodeo 
at  least  once  a  year  in  order  that  the  cat 
tie  could  be  rounded  up  and  segregated. 
Most  of  the  rodeos  were  held  between 
February  and  May  while  the  weather  was 
cool,  and  when  the  cattle  were  in  good 
condition  to  stand  hard  drives.  These 
rodeos  also  tended  to  tame  the  cattle  so 
that  the  men  could  at  least  go  near  them 
when  they  met  them  on  the  plains.  At 
one  of  the  rodeos  in  Contra  Costa  county 
over  30,000  cattle  were  rounded  up  and 
some  300  vaqueros  were  required  to  do 
this  work. 

In  the  center  of  every  corral  were  huge 
posts  to  which  the  sire  of  the  herd  was 
tied  so  that  his  head  was  held  down  to 
the  ground.  Not  being  used  to  the  con- 
finement he  became  very  nervous  and 
bellowed.   This  attracted  the  attention  of 


RgOF/A/C 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR  LAYING 


Sunproof  and  rainproof.    Needs  no 
paint  or  repairs.    Easy  to  lay.  Looks 
better  and  lasts  longer  than  either 
wood,  gravel,  tar,  tin  or  tile. 

Our  32- page  illustrated  booklet 
contains  many  valuable  facts  and 
helpful  rooting  suggestions.  Free 
to  architects,  contractors,  carpen- 
ters and  prospective  builders. 

Write  for  it.    Ask  for  Samples 
of  Roofing.    Address  Dept. 73. 
PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

219-21  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire,  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  importation  <>f  stallions  ami  mares 
will  arrive  in  Napa  about  the  latter  part  of  . I une.  Mr. 
W  heatley  personally  inspected  every  animal  and 
bought  young  horses  with  extra  lx>ne.  and  plenty  of 
weight  and  quality.  Our  prices  will  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  those  asked  elsewhere  for  stock  not  nearly  so 
good,  and  we  sell  on  very  close  margins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  three-year-old  imported  shires,  which 
we  will  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Every  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
HENRY  WHEAT/LEY,  Prop. 


F.  LOVELL. 

R.  D.  1.  Napa.  Cal. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  .Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  I'lne. 
We  aie  t  oast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  Block  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCING 


Cheap,  durable,  easy  to  erect.  Write  for 
Catalog  E,  showing  designs  and  net  prices 
of  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates;  also 
square  and  diamond  mesh  Hog,  Field  and 
Poultry  Fence.  Barbed  and  Smooth  Wire, 
Staples,  etc. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


No.  822  F.  Main  Street 
Stockton,  Cal. 


:  :  ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP  : 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


TANKS 


Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 


BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAMM  &  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petalurna,  Cal. 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  prod  11  i  lng  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  olt'ered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petalurna,  Cal. 


FERN  R1DQE  FARM 


I  IK  KKDKKS  ciK 


Registered  Guernsey  Catt'e 

Herd  Tuberulcsls  Tested.  A  few  Hull  Calves 
for  bale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Ijuallty-Hrtd 
Guernseys,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergdi,  Supt..  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  seni 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats.  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements 

DKWKV,  VI'ltOMi  *  CO.. 

1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg..  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

stock  watering  tanks.    Rig  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  1  ases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumher  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Blotk.  Petalurna.  Cal. 


June  18,  1910. 
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the  stock  in  the  hills,  which  had  been 
driven  down  to  the  edge  of  the  plains  by 
the  vaqueros.  The  curiosity  of  the  cat- 
tle would  cause  them  to  come  closer  to  the 
corrals  and  the  vaqueros  would  then  slip 
in  behind  them  by  yelling  and  shouting 
and  use  of  their  whips  drive  the  stock 
into  the  corral  where  the  old  bull  was 
tied.  After  the  cattle  were  once  in  the 
corral  each  rancher  with  his  own  va- 
queros would  separate  all  his  cattle  from 
the  band.  This  was  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing 8  or  10  tame  cattle  about  100  yards 
from  the  main  corral  so  that  when  an 
animal  was  picked  out,  the  men  would 
gradually  force  it  towards  the  opening, 
and  then  the  vaqueros  would  lean  over 
and  give  its  tail  a  severe  twist  and  drive 
it  out  through  the  opening.  Seeing  the 
tame  cattle  the  bullock  would  naturally 
go  towards  them,  and  in  this  way  the 
bands  were  segregated  and  each  rancher 
got  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  him.  As 
there  were  no  fences  at  this  time  most  of 
the  cattle  roved  together  in  huge  bands 
so  that  these  rodeos  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary. In  order  to  simplify  the  work  at 
the  round-ups  a  law  was  passed  forcing 
ail  stockmen  to  brand  or  ear  mark  their 
stock.  A  Judge  of  the  Plains  (Jueces  Del 
Campo)  always  attended  the  rodeos  and 
settled  all  disputes  concerning  the  owner- 
ship of  stock.  It  was  customary  at  this 
time  to  give  all  calves  not  following  a  cow 
to  the  man  on  whose  land  they  were 
found. 

Cows  ok  No  Importance. — It  was  the 
custom  of  the  ranchers  to  have  a  bull  for 
every  25  cows.  They  went  around  in 
bands  of  this  size,  but  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  them.  Cows  were  not  raised 
for  milk  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold. 
There  would  often  be  several  thousand 
cows  on  a  ranch,  yet  they  were  seldom 
milked.  These  cows  were  of  the  beef 
type.  Those  who  did  milit  cows  let  them 
range  the  open  country  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  when  they  wanted  milk  they 
found  the  cow  with  a  calf,  lassoed  her,  and 
brought  her  into  the  corral.  The  cows 
were  only  milked  once  a  day  and  at  no 
regular  time.  The  cows  were  so  wild 
that  their  heads  had  to  be  tied  to  a  post 
and  their  hind  feet  bound  together  in 
order  that  the  milker  could  get  near 
them.  The  calves  were  permitted  to  run 
with  the  dam  as  the  early  Californians 
thought  that  it  made  the  milk  purer,  in 
tact,  they  used  the  calf  to  get  the  milk 
from  the  cow.  They  would  let  the  calf 
suck  for  a  while  and  then  would  go  up 
and  milk  the  cow,  but  this  usually  re- 
sulted in  the  owner  getting  very  little 
milk  since  the  calf  running  with  the 
mother  got  most  of  it.  If  there  was  any 
milk  left  over  it  was  made  into  cheese, 
and  occasionally  a  little  butter.  A  cap- 
tain on  a  ship,  who  was  buying  hides  tells 
a  story  that  once  while  visiting  a  la;  ge 
ranch  house  the  woman  in  charge  of  the 
milk  tried  to  get  him  to  drink  it  all  up 
so  that  she  would  not  have  to  make 
cheese  out  of  it.  Very  little  butter  was 
used  at  this  time,  as  the  early  Califor- 
nians used  the  manteca  from  the  bullocks 
in  their  cooking. 

Batter  and  Cheese  Making. — The 
chees  was  made  from  sour  milk,  or  old 
milk  and  cream.  This  was  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  salt  and  was  allowed  to 
coagulate  with  rennet.  This  mixture  was 
then  squeezed  between  the  hands  until 
free  from  whey,  and  then  it  was  dried  in 
half  pound  cakes.  When  butter  was  made 
sour  milk  and  cream  were  mixed  together 
and  stirred  with  a  stick.  This  made  a 
very  poor  quality  of  butter,  and  it  be- 
came rancid  very  easily.  In  1834  the 
only  place  in  California  where  good  but- 
ter could  be  obtained  was  at  the  Russian 
settlement  of  La  Bodega.  When  a  ban- 
quet was  given  to  any  notable  either  at 
Monterey  or  San  Francisco  they  sent  to 
this  settlement  for  the  butter. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Tin:  White  Leghorn — The  "Best  Breed" 
for  Petaluma — Origin  of  the  Bbebd 
and  Introduction  Into  PETALUMA — 
Utility  and  Standard  Requirements 
Meet  in  the  White  Leghorn — Ax 
Original  Breed — At  Its  Best  Only 
When  Kept  Pure  and  Bred  to  the 
Standard — The  White  Leghorn  Un- 
excelled for  Squad  Broilers  and  a 
Good  Market  Fowl. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 


'1  he  Lord  made  the  Petaluma  valley  for 
poultry!  Thus  declare  the  Petalumans, 
and  it  follows  in  natural  sequence  that 
the  White  Leghorn  was  made  to  occupy 
that  valley. 

But  why  the  White  Leghorn?  The 
answer  is  obvious:  Egg  farming  is  the 
most  reliable  and  profitable  branch  of  the 
poultry  business  upon  a  large  commercial 
scale,  and  the  White  Leghorn  is  the  most 
profitable  and  economical  breed  of  fowls 
for  that  branch  of  the  business.  Peta- 


Last  winter  when  at  the  poultry  show 
in  Petaluma,  we  heard  it  asserted  that  the 
popularity  of  the  White  Leghorn  was  on 
the  wane  and  that  many  of  the  poultry- 
men  were  working  into  one  of  the  larger 
Mediterranean  breeds.  In  our  work 
among  the  representative  poultrymen  of 
Petaluma  we  took  pains  to  sound  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and  are  prepared 
to  say  authoritatively  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  White  Leghorn  being  sup- 
planted in  the  Petaluma  poultry  indus- 
try. In  this  connection  we  give  a  few  of 
the  whys  the  successful  poultrymen  pre- 
fer this  breed  to  all  others: 

The  business  hen.— B.  Blanchard. 

The  finest  layers  and  at  the  same  time 
the  best  market  fowls  of  the  small  breeds. 
— J.  W.  George. 

Produce  the  most  economical  of  white 
eggs,  and  as  chicks  are  the  easiest  to 
raise. — W.  F.  Vestal. 

They  are  rustlers,  are  just  suited  to  the 
climate  and  lay  a  large  white  egg.  As 
compared  with  the  Brown  Leghorn  they 
are  larger  and  longer  lived. — Lester 
Hardin. 

The  easiest  fowls  to  handle  and  raise 
and  bear  confinement  the  best;  are  hardy 
and  active  and  of  early  maturity,  and  they 
lay  large  white  eggs  and  lots  of  them. — 
C.  F.  Cartwright. 

In  addition  to  the  White  Leghorns  being 


The  Business  Hen  of  America. 


POULTRY. 


White  Leghorn.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
egg  farms  of  the  whole  country  are  stock- 
ed with  this  breed  of  fowls. 

The  idea  is  often  advanced  that  some 
one  started  with  the  White  Leghorn  in 
Petaluma,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep  the 
others  follow  and  keep  this  breed  because 
they  know  no  better.  The  ignorance  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  person  who  advances 
such  an  idea.  Much  thought  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  and  many  breeds 
tried  out  before  reaching  the  one  which  is 
in  truth  the  "best  breed"  for  Petaluma. 

In  the  days  when  the  Petaluma  dis- 
trict had  but  a  few  scrub  fowls,  Lyman 
C.  Byce,  who  like  all  captains  of  indus- 
try is  somewhat  of  an  idealist,  dreamed 
not  only  of  making  it  a  great  poultry 
center  but  the  home  of  the  finest  stock 
in  the  world.  The  first  part  of  his  dream 
has  become  a  reality  and  he  is  still  work- 
ing and  hoping  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
latter  part.  As  may  be  seen  by  his  article 
on  the  fancy  in  relation  to  the  utility 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  he  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  Petaluma  being  practically 
given  over  to  one  breed,  and  that  one  not 
being  kept  up  to  standard  requirements. 
But  the  practical  poultrymen  have  no 
sentiment  upon  the  subject.  They  took 
the  bread  that  best  met.  their  require- 
ments and  quite  naturally  their  choice  fell 
upon  the  White  Leghorn.  It  was  no  hap- 
hazard choice,  but  the  working  out  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest." 

I  una  a  is  not  peculiar  in  the  choice  of  the 


just  suited  to  our  business,  I  like  them  be- 
cause they  can  get  a  move  on  themselves. 
At  feeding  time  I  clap  my  hands  and 
give  a  whoop,  and  there's  a  breeze  in  the 
air,  a  flutter  of  white  wings  and  over  8000 
youngsters  are  at  the  feed  troughs — a 
crack  fire  company  is  nowhere  beside 
them  in  getting  into  line. — V.  F.  McCurdy. 

Newcomers  usually  start  in  with  some 
other  breed  or  breeds,  but  if  they  remain 
in  the  business  they  get  down  to  White 
Leghorns. — Mrs.  Sly,  of  the  Wilson  Poul- 
try Plant. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE  WHITE  LEGHORN. 

Although  we  have  no  record  of  the  fact, 
it  is  pretty  well  established  that  about 
the  year  1834  fowls  were  brought  by  ves 
sels  from  the  trading  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Atlantic  seaports.  A  re- 
view of  the  characteristics  of  these  fowls 
taken  from  a  poultry  book  published  in 
1866,  gives  them  as  the  common  chickens 
of  Italy  brought  over  for  market  stock. 
"These  birds  are  white  and  brown  and  all 
colors  except  black,  the  light  colors  pre- 
vailing, medium  size,  persistent,  as  layers, 
being  poor  sitters  or  non-sitters,  having 
fair  fattening  qualities  and  very  good 
flesh.  They  are  besides  hardy,  suffering 
from  severe  weather  much  less  than  the 
Spanish,  with  which  breed  they  are  evi- 
dently closely  allied,  all  having  single 
combs,  large  white  earlobes  and,  in  the 
best  specimens,  something  of  the  style  of 
that  justly  favorite  breed." 

The  remarkable  laying  qualities  of  these 
fowls  seemed  to  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention on  their  introduction;   then  we 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Eggs  reduced  to  S3  a 
setting  for  Whites  and  |2  for  Huffs  and  Ked 
Caps.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.-SPE  IAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  hall, 
eggs  83.00  NOW  $1.60,  '85.00  NOW  §260,  Hens 
NOW  $1.76  and  Si.&0,  Cockerels,  $2.00  and  81.00. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTA MS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Eng'ewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  TurkeyBand  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  st7.e,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg   and    Stork    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
'ect  working,  regulation 
i  eat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burn-  distil 
late,furnishes  steady , free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Our  Output  is  90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 


The  BIHN  HATCHERY 


Successors  to  Bihn  Bros. 


Wm.  Bins 
J.  L.  White 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


WE  STAND  ALONE 

In  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 

Bodega  Ave. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  9  prizes  from  9  entries 
at  A.  V.  P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
San  .lose  09.  Bred  as  layers 
first,  stock  any  age  for 
sale.  Eggs  86  per  hundred. 
Settings  82  up.  Send  for 
circul  irs  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave., 

tsl  Pullet,  A.  V.  P.  Ex,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  36,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
August  and  September  delivery,  any  variety. 
(  hicks  will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

S15  Main  Street,       ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eges 
SI  per  sitting,  S6  per  100. 
Haby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  Li  8 ALUS, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager.  Petalumi,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  IN- kin  Duck  Hues. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Bo\ 
564.  Concord.  Cal. 
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hear  nothing  further  of  them  until  about 
the  year  1S52  when  two  shipments  of  these 
fowls  are  made  to  Mystic  River,  Conn. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  break  in 
the  record  or  their  advancement.  The 
modern  White  Leghorn  resembles  those 
early  importations  only  in  shape  and  comb 
and  general  good  qualities,  and  is  the  per- 
fected product  of  the  breed  by  the  Ameri- 
can fancier,  and  as  such  from  New  Eng- 
land has  spread,  not,  only  over  this  coun- 
try and  Canada,  but  to  England  and  all 
other  countries. 

It  was  from  Mystic  River,  Conn.,  that 
Mr.  Byce  imported  some  sittings  of  White 
Leghorn  eggs  in  May,  of  1.S79.  and  also 
quite  a  shipment  of  fowls,  together  with 
eggs  and  fowls  of  the  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Bailed  Plymouth  Rocks.  In  1S80  he 
had  a  shipment  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Worcester,  Mass.  At  the  same  time  he 
imported  a  number  of  the  then  most 
popular  of  the  larger  breeds.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Byce  says:  "The  large  breeds 
never  got  a  foothold  in  Petaluma  as  the 
poultrymen  seemed  to  turn  all  attention 
to  egg-production.  The  same  conditions 
exist  today,  although  there  were  more  of 
the  larger  breeds  used  here  years  ago  than 
at  present  time." 

The  White  Leghorn,  unlike  all  other 
varieties  of  the  Leghorn  family  and  the 
popular  breeds  of  poultry  in  general,  is 
purely  an  original  breed.  So  far  as  known 
there  have  been  no  crosses  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  work  of  the  fancier  has  been  to 
fix  its  excellent  original  traits  and  to 
eliminate  its  poor  ones,  while  breeding  it 
to  greater  symmetry  and  beauty.  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  larger  White  Leghorn, 
along  in  the  early  '70s,  the  blood  of  the 
White  Game  was  introduced  by  some 
fanciers,  but  proved  unsatisfactory  and  all 
traces  of  the  same  are  eliminated  from 
those  strains.  A  cross  of  the  White  Mi 
norca  has  also  been  tried  by  a  few  and 
abandoned.  To  get  best  results  from  this 
breed  it  must  be  kept  strictly  Leghorn 
and  bred  to  Standard  requirements. 

The  freedom  of  the  White  Leghorn  from 
all  foreign  blood  is  one  point  not  suffici 
ently  emphasised  in  summing  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  breed  as  a  utility  fowl. 
No  other  breed  remains  so  true  to  type 
and  retains  so  well  its  breed  characteris- 
tics and  virtues  under  neglect  and  care- 
less breeding. 

TllK  WKLL-BEED  WHITE  LDOHOBM  THE  r.KTTKK 
UTILITY  FOWL. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  for  even 
the  egg  farmer  to  be  careless  in  the  breed- 
ing of  the  White  Leghorn — and  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  breed,  although  this  is  apt  to 
concern  him  less  than  the  profit  point.  In 
few  other  breeds  of  fowl  do  the  utility 
points  and  standard  requirements  so  near 
ly  meet.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "the 
points  of  beauty  in  the  White  Leghorn  as 
regards  shape  and  temperament  are  best 
expressed  in  the  prolific  specimens."  There 
is  only  one  point  where  the  utility  breed- 
er should  vary  from  the  standard  and  that 
is  in  the  creamy — not  yellow  or  brassy — 
tinge  of  the  plumage  in  young  fowls  and 
mature  ones  just  after  the  molt,  as  against 
a  chalk  whiteness.  The  creamy  tint  be- 
longs with  rich  yellow  beak  and  shank 
and  means  vigor,  and  vigor  is  the  first  es- 
sential in  all  breeds. 

On  the  careless  breeding  in  the  Peta- 
luma district,  a  noted  Eastern  fancier 
thus  expressed  himself:  "I  went  to  Peta 
Luma  to  see  some  poultry  breeders,  but  I 
saw  few  flocks  of  well-bred  fowls.  Most 
of  them  were  pretty  badly  mixed  up,  with 
red,  black,  and  speckled  fowls  among 
them." 

Though  the  egg  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
cull  his  pullets  too  closely,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  having  among  a  (lock  cf  so- 
called  White  Leghorns,  fowls  with  off- 
colored  and  mottled  and  speckled  plumage, 
small,  pinched  bodies,  distorted  combs, 
white  legs  and  blue  legs  and  duck  legs, 
squirrel  tails  and  wry  tails.  The  true 
White  Leghorn  is  a  bird  of  fair  size  and 


of  grace  in  every  curve  and  motion;  alert 
and  active  in  expression  and  habit  with 
pure  white  plumage,  beautiful  comb,  and 
with  rich  yellow  beak  and  shanks,  and 
these  points  must  be  retained  if  me  egg 
farmer  prefers  a  200-egg  hen  to  a  60-egg 
one.  All  lovers  of  the  White  Leghorn 
must  deprecate  its  careless  breeding  on 
utility  lines,  and  especially  so  in  cases 
like  Petalumi  where  the  magnitude  of  the 
White  Leghorn  industry  has  attracted 
world  wide  attention  to  the  stock. 

TIIK    WHITE    I.KCIIORN"    AS   A    MARKET  FOWL. 

Exploiters  of  larger  breeds  always  come 
back  with,  "The  Leghorn  is  no  good  as  a 
market  fowl."  With  so  many  excellences 
in  their  breed.  White  Leghorn  breeders 
can  afford  to  be  liberal  and  usually  let  it 
go  at  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  White 
Leghorn  cockerel  is  unexcelled  as  a  squab 
broiler,  and  as  there  is  little  profit  on  this 
Coast  in  keeping  the  cockerels  to  sell  for 
frys  and  roasts,  they  nick  in  just  where 
they  are  the  most  profitable.  Again,  a 
well-bred  and  well-cared  for  White  Leg- 
horn hen  when  it  comes  time  to  dispose 
of  her  in  the  market  will  dress  five  pounds 
of  plump,  yellow  skinned  meat,  just  the 
most  desirable  market  weight,  and  with- 
out that  grossness  of  abdominal  fat  found 
in  old  hens  of  the  large  breeds. 

In  truth,  when  we  consider  the  many 
virtues  of  the  White  Leghorn,  our  feelings 
rise  above  the  cold  strata  of  commercial- 
ism into  the  warm  atmosphere  of  senti- 
ment. We  behold  this  bird  not  as  a  mere 
fowl  but  as  a  good  fairy  who  has  brought 
prosperity  upon  her  white  wings  to  a 
whole  community  in  our  State,  and  to  lit- 
tle homes  and  farms  the  world  over. 
Here's  to  the  White  Leghorn,  the  Cali- 
fornia bird,  the  business  hen  of  Ameiica! 
May  her  numbers  be  as  the  sands  of  the 
seashore 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


CHICKEN    THIEVES   ORGANIZE   TO   SAID  THE 
KANSAS    HEN  HOUSES. 

The  fame  of  Kansas  poultry  has  at- 
tracted and  stimulated  the  chicken  thieves 
to  organize  and  descend  upon  the  hen 
houses  of  that  commonwealth.  They  do 
their  work  in  a  neat  and  scientific  man- 
ner. Many  wagons  operate  on  the  same 
night  in  different  localities  and  in  cases 
the  fowls  are  chloroformed  and  carted 
off  without  a  squawk.  Since  Christmas 
1000  poultry  houses  have  been  robbed  and 
50,000  fowls  stolen.  One  thousand  farm- 
ers and  suburban  poultry  keepers  have 
organized  into  an  anti-chicken  thief  so- 
ciety and  offered  a  $5000  reward  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  members  of 
the  other  organization,  and  especially  of 
the  "advance  agent"  of  the  thieves  who 
goes  ahead  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
night  raiders.  The  farmers  and  poultry 
raisers,  says  the  New  York  World,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  great  united 
country  police  force.  Each  man  who 
owns  a  horse  has  saddle  and  bridle  ready 
before  retiring,  so  if  a  call  comes  in  over 
the  rural  telephone  at  night  telling  of  a 
chicken  robbery  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  may  be  off  without  delay.  Detailed 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  guarding  of 
every  road  in  the  country  by  this  police 
force  after  the  news  of  a  robbery  has  been 
telephoned.  The  horticultural  society  and 
poultry  clubs  have  also  joined  in.  and  al 
together  it  looks  like  the  thieves  would 
soon  be  leaving  Kansas  for  some  less 
dangerous  field  of  operation. 


The  first  exhibition  of  the  Yuba  County 
Poultry  Association  which  was  given  at 
Marysville  last,  month  was  a  great  suc- 
cess in  all  respects.  The  management 
gave  the  older  organizations  pointers  in 
the  excellent  care  and  arrangement  of 
the  fowls,  and  still  more  in  their  cordial 
and  gererous  treatment  of  exhibitors  and 
visitors  from  other  sections.  The  choice 
of  a  woman  as  secretary  seems  to  have 
been  a  particularly  satisfactory  and  happy 
one. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  BIG  HATCHERIES 
use  PETALUMA  INCUBATORS  lo- 
calise t  hey  produce  t  he  best  and  largest  "liv- 
able" chicks,  and  that  is  what  you  want. 

We  are  right  now  building  Incubators 
for  several  extensive  hatcheries  to  be  erect- 
ed this  su miner.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  next  year's  work. 

Come  and  talk  it  over  witli  us  so  we  can 
make  the  incubators  you  need  during  the 
quieter  summer  months  and  have  them 
all  ready  for  delivery  when  you  are  ready 
for  them. 

You  want  Incubators.  It  is  our  business  to  make  them  and  we  are  better 
equipped  for  this  work  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  any  special  way  in  which  you  want  an  Incubator  constructed  or 
arranged,  let  us  figure  with  you. 

There  is  "big  money"  in  selling  "day  old  chicks."  The  combined  hatcheries 
of  Petaluma  and  of  the  State  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  Why  not 
have  a  share  in  il  ? 

Write  lor  Catalogue  and  Booklet,  "How  It  All  Came  About." 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE 


229   MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


Are  the  agents  ol  the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send   lor   our   Free   60-Page   General   Catalogue,   embracing  everything. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding  Butter  Carton,  Paraffined 
on  Inside. 
Expeelally  for  Creamery  Use. 


We  want  the  Egg  Case  Filler  Trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coant. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

ALL    FOR   THE   FRUIT  GROWER. 


I'nrnfllued  on  the  Inside — made 
light  and  durable.  Just  the  thing 
for  clean  and  safe  delivery.  Prices 
low. 

ASK  US  BY  MAIL 


E.  F.  ADAMS,  362-64  MAIN  STREET,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
Thev  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

"BelKlnn  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
In  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Mow  Much  Is 
Water  Worth '< 

Water  Is  very  expensive  If  you  are  buying  a 
disinfectant  that  is  half  water. 

CRESOLENE 

Is  a  powerful  disin  ectant  and  germicide  made 
from  coal  tar.  You  add  the  water  yourself  to  make 
the  disinfectant  desired  strength.  COULSON'S 
CRESOLENE  must  be  diluted  from  Mto  100  times 
Its  own  bulk.  It  Is  not  poisonous— more  Dower- 
ful  than  copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
well-known  disinfectants.  It  forms  a  milky  em- 
ulsion that  only  costs  1  1-4  cents  a  gallon.  It  is 
the  cheapest  disinfectant  on  the  market  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best.  Use  It  on  stock -poultry 
—dogs  or  as  a  general  disinfectant  and  Insecti- 
cide. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct 
from  us.  Quart  cans— 50c.  Gallon  cans-$1.25. 
Freight  free  on  gallon  orders. 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


June  18,  1910. 
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The  home  Circle. 


Don't  Worry. 


Worry  not  over  the  future, 
The  present  is  all  thou  hast. 

The  future  will  soon  be  present, 
And  the  present  will  soon  be  past. 

For  every  illness  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy  or  none. 

If  there  be  one,  try  and  find  it, 
If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it. 

Consider  well  your  actions, 
What's  done  you  can't  recall. 

No  use  to  pull  the  trigger, 
Then  try  to  stop  the  ball. 

It's  easv  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  on  like  a  song; 

But  the  in?n  worth  while 
Is  the  man  with  a  smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 

— Selected. 


Washing  Pongee. 


Pongee  silk  can  be  washed  in  water 
and  comes  out  looking  as  well  as  if  dry 
cleaned,  but  few  people  seem  to  know 
that  it  cannot  be  washed  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  all,  if  good  results  are  expected, 
for  it  is  just  the  little  things  one  must 
know  about  in  washing  it  that  makes  all 
the  difference. 

The  first  little  point  to  remember  is 
not  to  wash  it  in  hot  water  or  rub  soap 
on  it,  especially  strong  soap.  Instead, 
dip  it  into  a  lukewarm  suds  of  some  pure 
white  soap  and  carefully  wash  it  out  un- 
til it  is  clean,  rinsing  in  several  waters 
without  bluing.  Never  rub  it  on  a  wash- 
board, but  gently  wash  it  out  with  the 
hands.  * 

The  next  little  point  is  in  connection 
with  the  ironing,  and  the  secret  of  quick- 
ly and  successfully  ironing  pongee  is 
simply  to  allow  it  to  be  hung  in  the  sun 
and  air  until  it  is  bone  dry  before  be- 
ginning, and  then  iron  it  carefully  on  the 
wrong  side.  That  is  all.  It  sounds  simple, 
and  perhaps  for  this  reason  these  points 
are  overlooked  by  most  people  who  do 
just  the  opposite  way,  and  their  work 
ends  in  disaster. 

Never  on  any  account  sprinkle  pongee 
unless  you  want  to  waste  long,  weary 
hours  in  doing  it  all  over  again,  for 
sprinkling  will  surely  leave  it  covered 
with  spots. 

And  never  try  to  dampen  the  whole 
thing  at  once  before  beginning,  for  this 
also  will  end  in  disaster.  Before  one  part 
is  ironed  another  will  become  dry,  and 
redampening  the  dry  parts  will  decorate 
your  suit  with  "shadows,"  and  then  to  get 
rid  of  these  objectionable  places  you  v.  ill 
be  obliged  to  rewasn  it  all  over  again. 
Don't  try  even  to  iron  pongee  over  a  damp 
cloth.  And,  of  course,  ironing  pongee  on 
the  right  side,  as  so  many  do,  leaves  an 
unsightly  gloss  all  over  it. 

There  is  no  reason  why  pongee  should 
not  look  as  new  and  silky  after  it  has 
been  properly  laundered  as  when  first 
bought,  if  these  directions  have  been  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  allowed  to  become  bone 
dry  before  beginning  to  iron  it. 


Mirrors. 


There  are  few  things  more  decorative 
than  a  mirror.  A  mirror  will  lighten  a 
dark  wall,  will  expand  a  small  room.  It 
is  always  a  very  satisfactory  gift.  If  you 
have  an  old  mirror  stored  away,  get  it 
out  and  hang  it.  Framed  in  gilt,  it  has 
probably  been  hung  already,  unless  the 
gilt  is  badly  tarnished.  This  may  be  re- 
stored by  rubbing  with  a  sponge  moisten- 
ed in  turpentine.  But  any  mirror  where 
the  back  is  in  good  condition  is  worth 
putting  in  use. 

If  yours  is  framed  in  an  out-of-date 


wood — walnut,  perhaps — remember  that 
the  frame  can  be  painted  to  correspond 
with  the  woodwork  in  the  room.  A 
large  mirror  so  framed  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman  living  in  a  modern 
apartment.  It  was  huge  and  had  pre- 
viously hung  over  a  heavy  mantel.  She 
had  no  wall  space  for  it,  and  nothing  in 
walnut  anyway.  Her  furniture  was  ma- 
hogany and  the  woodwork  firished  with 
white  paint.  She  had  the  mirror  cut  in 
halves  and  framed  in  the  cheapest  and 
simplest  of  woods  painted  white.  She 
hung  the  mirrors  vertically,  one  over  a 
small  white  table — and  so  devised  an  at- 
tractive dressing  table — the  other  on  the 
closet  door.  It  was  just  a  little  smaller 
than  the  white  door  and  of  similar  pro- 
portions. It  happened  to  face  a  window 
and  reflected  a  pretty  outdoor  scene.  Its 
utility  was  increased  in  that  position  be- 
cause it  swung  round  as  the  door  swung 
of  course,  consequently  it  could  be  turned 
as  the  light  required.  It  made  a  capital 
glass  for  examining  the  "hang"  of  a  skirt. 

A  way  of  utilizing  a  large  mirror  not 
attractively  framed  without  changing  it 
is  to  hang  it  in  a  hall  opposite  a  room. 
This  will  make  a  small  living  room  seem 
more  spacious  and  will  brighten  it  by  re- 
flection. Place  the  mirror  just  across 
from  the  room  door.  By  treating  the 
glass  as  a  window,  the  hangings  will  con- 
ceal the  frame.  It  is  best  to  use  what- 
ever material  you  have  at  your  windows 
for  outside  hangings,  but  if  there  are 
only  muslin  curtains,  get  an  attractive 
cretonne  harmonizing  with  the  tones  in 
room  and  hall  for  the  mirror. 

Small  mirrors  are  always  helpful  in 
making  a  room  attractive.  They  may  be 
hung  in  places  unsuited  to  pictures  be- 
cause of  lighting  difficulties.  Hang  them 
on  the  eye  level,  so  that  what  they  re- 
flect may  be  seen  and  enjoyed. 


Household  Hints. 


Vaseline  is  good  for  too  brittle  nails. 
Rub  in  well. 

Of  course,  you  wash  the  strawberries 
before  hulling. 

Buttermilk  used  as  if  it  were  water 
takes  off  freckles  effectively;  it  should 
be  freely  applied  and  allowed  to  dry  in. 

Thumb  tacks,  the  kind  artists  use  to 
hold  their  drawing  paper  on  a  board,  will 
be  found  to  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
the  sewing  outfit. 

If  furs  are  put  away  in  a  box  after 
being  carefully  brushed  and  the  opening 
of  the  box  sealed  with  a  strip  of  paper, 
no  moth  can  reach  them. 

To  go  to  bed  hungry  is  almost  as  bad 
a  sleep  destroyer  as  to  go  to  bed  overfed. 
Try  a  cracker  and  a  glass  of  milk,  or 
something  equally  simple. 

Besides  the  torchon  laces,  there  are 
always  the  German  and  French  Valen- 
ciennes, than  which  there  cannot  be 
anything  prettier.  The  former  will  wear 
better,  as  it  has  a  double  thread.  The 
imitation  Cluny  is  also  good. 

The  finished  length  of  a  petticoat  should 
be  one-half  inch  shorter  than  the  out- 
side dress  skirt.  When  there  is  a  great- 
er difference  in  the  length,  the  petticoat 
fails  in  part  of  its  mission — that  of  hold- 
ing the  dress  out  properly  at  the  bottom. 

The  best  dressed  children,  the  children 
whose  frocks  are  designed  with  never  a 
thought  of  economy,  are  wearing  today 
the  most  simple  of  frocks.  The  day  of 
the  fussy  little  dresses  belrimmed  and 
beribboned,  is  decidedly  a  day  of  long 
ago. 


American  Cat-Tail. 


The  cat-tail  of  the  American  swamps 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  plant  as  the 
Egyptian  bulrush.  It.  is  no  longer  used 
for  making  paper,  as  it  once  was,  but 
its  stems,  when  prepared  dry,  are  excel- 
lent for  the  manufacture  of  mats,  chair- 
bottoms  and  the  like. 


Rules  for  Fly  Nuisance. 


Keep  the  flies  away  from  the  sick,  es- 
pecially those  ill  with  contagious  diseases. 
Kill  every  fly  that  strays  into  the  sick 
room.  His  body  is  covered  with  disease 
germs. 

Do  not  allow  decaying  material  of  any 
sort  to  accumulate  on  or  near  your 
premises. 

All  refuse  which  tends  in  any  way  to 
fermentation,  such  as  bedding  straw,  pa- 
per waste  and  vegetable  matter  should 
be  disposed  of  or  covered  with  lire1  or 
kerosene  oil. 

Screen  all  food,  whether  in  the  house 
or  exposed  for  sale. 

Keep  all  stable  manure  in  vault  or  pit, 
screened  or  sprinkled  with  lime,  oil  or 
other  cheap  preparations,  such  as  are  sold 
by  a  number  of  reliable  manufacturers. 

Pour  kerosene  into  the  drains. 

Burn  or  bury  all  table  refuse. 

Screen  all  windows  and  doors,  especi- 
ally in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

If  you  see  flies,  you  may  be  sure  that 
their  breeding  place  is  in  nearby  filth.  It 
may  be  behind  the  door,  under  the  table 
or  in  the  cuspidor. 

If  there  is  no  dirt  and  filth  there  will 
be  no  flies. 

To  Kill  Flies.— The  London  Lancet, 
the  leading  medical  journal  of  the  world, 
says  that  the  best  and  simplest  fly-killer 
is  a  weak  solution  of  formaldehyde  in 
water  (two  teaspoonfuls  to  the  pint). 
Place  in  plates  or  saucers  throughout  the 
house.  Ten  cents  worth  of  formaldehyde 
will  last  an  ordinary  family  all  summer. 
It  has  no  offensive  smell,  is  fatal  to  dis- 
ease organisms,  and  is  practically  non- 
poisonous  except  to  insects. 

Pyrethrum  powder,  which  may  be 
bought  at  any  drug  store,  burned  in  the 
house  will  also  kill  the  flies. 

Issued  by  the  Merchants'  Association's 
Committee  on  Pollution  of  the  Waters  of 
New  York. 


Delicate  Compliment. 


Many  delicate  compliments  have  been 
paid  the  fair  sex  by  men  subtle  in 
speech,  but  the  following  comes 
straight  from  the  heart  of  an  illiterate 
negro,  who  was  married  in  the  South 
the  other  day  by  a  white  minister.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  the 
groom  asked  the  price  of  the  service. 

"Oh,  well,"  answered  the  minister,  "you 
can  pay  me  whatever  you  think  it  is 
worth  to  you." 

The  negro  turned  and  silently  looked 
his  bride  over  from  head  to  foot;  then, 
slowly  rolling  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  said: 

"Lawd,  sah,  you  has  done  ruined  me 
for  life;  you  has,  for  sure." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Where  It  Falls. 


"You're  in  for  a  siege,"  declared  the 
fashionable  physician. 

"Quit  your  kidding,"  responded  the 
malefactor  of  great  wealth. 

"It's  a  fact.  You're  going  to  be  sick. 
You  have  violated  nature's  laws,  and 
must  pay  the  penalty." 

"Aw,  can't  you  get  me  off  on  a  tech- 
nicality, doc?" — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Bad  Hand  Writing. 


Every  man  who  has  his  living  to  earn 
or  any  work  in  the  world  to  do  ought  to 
be  mad-?  to  understand  that  if  he  does 
not  write  legibly  at  least,  if  not  beauti- 


fully, it  is  entirely  his  own  fault,  and 
that  if  he  is  made  to  suffer  for  it  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  The  pestilent 
theory  that  bad  writing  is  ;he  sign  of 
a  great  mind  ought  to  receive  no  iounte- 
nance  from  men  of  common  sense.  It 
is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  ex- 
treme pressure  of  business;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  the  sign  either  of  bad  train- 
ing or  of  a  contemptible  perversity  in 
fashion  or  of  a  careless  and  unstable  dis- 
position which  will  display  itself  sooner 
or  later  in  things  much  more  important 
than  handwriting.  In  no  case  is  it  to  be 
commended;  in  only  few  cases  is  it  to  be 
even  excused. — London  Times. 


' '  Opporchunity. ' ' 


"Opporchunity"  knocks  at  ivery  man's 
dure  wanst.  On  some  men's  dures  it 
hammers  until  it  breaks  down  th'  dure. 
An'  thin  it  goes  in  an'  wakes  him  up  if 
he's  asleep,  an'  aftherward  it  wurruks  f'r 
him  as  a  night  watchman.  On  the  other 
men's  dures  it  knocks  an'  runs  away,  an' 
on  th'  dures  iv  some  men  it  knocks  an' 
whin  they  come  out  it  hits  them  over  th' 
head  with  a  ax.  But  ivery  wan  has  an 
opporchunity.  Mr.  Dooley. 


Dolly — No;  I  won't  wash  my  face! 
Grandma — Naughty,  naughty.    When  I 
was  a  little  girl  I  always  washed  my  face. 
Dolly — Yes;  and  now  look  at  it. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today.  We  have  secured 
positions  for  several  of  our  wireless 
students  within  the  past  few  weeks  and 
have  many  others  from  most  every 
other  institution  that  has  attempted  to 
teach  this  science  on  this  Coast.  The 
demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the  supply. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Call 
or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sticky  Fly  Paper  is  a  very  slow  processs  for 
getting  rid  of  tiles,  but  with 

Eureka  Insect  Exterminator 

you  can  kill  every 
one  in  the  house  in 
a  few  minutes. 

It  also  kills  Fleas, 
Moths,  lied  Rugs, 
Ants, and  all  kinds 
of  plant  lice.  You 
can't  afford  to  do 
without  it.  It'ssold 
by  all  Druggists 
and  Grocers.  Sam- 
ple can  10  cents. 

JOSEPH  FUSCH, 

82  SHIPLEY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 


ALflMEDfl 
|  |  'RU&BWOftKS 

ON EER  Carpet CleanihgCoI 


|  Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty. 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factoiy  In  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda, CM. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  June  15.  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

This  market  still  continues  to  decline, 
With  very  little  hope  of  rising  in  the  near 
future.  Good  crops  are  reported  all  over 
the  country,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  buyers  independent. 

California  Club   $1 .52  <A  {i  1.55 

Sonora    1.67     *i  1.K2 

White    Australian   1 .02  >/>  &  1  .67  V4 


1.50  ©1.60 
1.60  (5)1.65 
1.50  (5)1.55 


Northern  Club  . 
Northern  Bluestem 

Russian  Red  

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  much  weaker  than  when  last 
quoted.  Much  grain  planted  for  hay  has 
been  allowed  to  mature  and  it  will  be 
thrashed  as  barley. 

Brewing   1.15  <5>1.20 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.10  (o>1.15 

Common  I-'eed    1.06  (gll.OS 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  have  declined  since  last  reported. 
All  the  crops  over  the  State  are  reported 
at  about  medium,  although  some  of  the 
coast  countries  are  going  to  have  very 
large  yields.  So  far  there  is  very  little 
smut  reported  in  oats. 

Red.  feed    1.35    (5)  1.40 

Gray    1.42  ©1.55 

White    1.50  ©1.66 

CORN. 

This  market  is  very  quiet.  There  has 
been  several  large  shipments  of  Eastern 
corn  out  on  the  coast,  so  that  the  quota- 
tions are  being  shaded  in  the  last  two 
or  three  days.  There  is  not  much  doing  in 
the  California  corns,  as  there  is  very  little 
on  hand. 

Manchurian  Small  Yellow 
California  Large  White  .. 

Eastern  Yellow  

Eastern  White  

Egyptian — White   

Brown    1.45 

RYE. 

This  market  is  dead,  with  no  sales  and 
very  light  arrivals  of  rye. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.70    @  1.80 

BEANS. 

This  market  still  maintains  its  old  time 
strength,  due  to  a  heavy  shipping  move- 
ment both  to  the  East  and  on  the  outgoing 
steamers.  The  colored  varieties  being  so 
high  priced  have  forced  the  limas  into 
prominence,  and  they  are  being  snippet 
out  in  large  quantities. 
Bayos,  per  ctl.  . . 

Blackeyes   

Cranberry  Beans 

Garvanos   

Horse  Beans  ... 
Small  Whites  .  .  . 


Pea 

Pink 

Red 


SEEDS. 

There  are  few  changes  in  this  depart- 
ment. Some  of  the  seeds  have  declined 
slightly  since  last  reported. 

Alfalfa    18     @20  c 

rtroomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $2u.00<u/  25  On 


.$1.60 

.  1.75 
.  1.70 
.  1.75 
1.55 


@1.65 
@1.S5 
©1.80 
r„  l.SU 
©1.60 

(it  I.:,:, 


$6.50 

©7.00 

5.60 

©5.75 

4.65 

©4.80 

2.50 

(a  3.50 

2.00 

'n  2.LT, 

4.00 

©4.50 

3.80 

©4.00 

4.35 

(tl  1.50 

4.75 

',(  ...'•!> 

6.25 

©6.50 

6.75 

©7.00 

5  50 

(f<  :,.7r, 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb. 

Canary   

Flaxseed   

Hemp   

Millett   

Timothy   

Yellow  Muvtard   


5  © 
3  V£© 


4>£c 

3  Vic 
5Vic 

4  c 
2»i  c 

K  i 

5  Vic 


FLOUR. 

This  market  still  continues  weak  in 
sympathy  with  wheat.  Many  of  the  sales 
are  being  made  under  those  prices  quoted 
below. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $6.00  ©6.20 

Bakers-  Extras    6.00  ©6.20 

Superfine    5.00  ©5.20 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00  ©5.50 
HAY. 

The  shipments  of  hay  show  an  increase 
over  those  of  last  week.  The  owners  of 
old  hay  seem  much  more  inclined  to  sell 
their  holdings  than  the  farmers  with  the 
new  crop.  Many  consumers  are  still  ob- 
jecting to  using  the  new  crop,  so  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  new  crop 
meets  with  ready  sale  on  this  market. 
Some  of  the  large  hay  merchants  in  San 
Francisco  claim  that  the  prices  at  present 
are  as  high  as  the  farmers  can  expect  for 
their  crops,  as  they  claim  that  the  yield 
over  the  State  is  not  under  average,  which, 
coupled  with  the  old  hay  on  hand,  will 
prevent  the  prices  from  getting  higher. 

Choice  New  Wheat  Hay  $12.00©H.OO 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  '  16.00fi  17.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00£i  12.00 

Wheat   and  Oats   S.oOCi  13,60 

Tame  Oats    0.00 nt  13.00 

Barley    0.00©  12.00 

Alfalfa    s.500  11.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  has  been  no  change  witli  the  feed 
stuffs   since    last    reported.     Use   of  these 
commodities   is  very   light   on  aocOUnt  of 
the  abundance  of  hay  and  other  feeds. 

Alfalfa  Meal,   ton  $  1 7.00(fr  20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    21.00©25.5O 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50i&>27.50 

Cracked   Corn    35.00©37.00 

.Middlings    30. 006  32.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00 ©30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.00© 24.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00  <??>  31 .00 

Shorts    25.00@26.50 

VEGETABLES 

Corn  is  firm,  especially  the  Alameda 
product.  Summer  squash,  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes  are  arriving  in  large  quantities, 
so  that  they  are  not  bringing  as  high 
prices  as  they  would  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. Green  peppers  are  coming  In  In 
fairly  good  supply  and  are  much  lower. 
Onions  arc  plentiful,  hut  are  still  main- 
taining good  prices.  String  beans,  espe- 
cially the  fancy  varieties,  are  bringing  top 
prices. 

Onions — New  Yellow   $  1.60©  1.65 


New  Red    1.45©  1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   5©  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   2.00©  2.50 

Celery    1.00©  1.50 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  box   45©  65c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  peir  box   50©  1.50 

Egg  Plant    7©  10c 

Cucumbers,   per  box   2.25©  2.75 

Green  Onions,  per  box   40©  60c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   1.75©  2.25 

String  Beans,  per  lb   5©  9c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   75©  85c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   2.50©  4.00 

Green  Peppers   10©  15c 

Carrots    85c@  1.10 

POULTRY. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00©  6.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    7.00©  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00©11.0() 

Hens,  large    7.00©  8.00 

Small    Hens    5.00©  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00©  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  9.50©11.50 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  still  continues  firm. 
All  the  up  grades  are  being  sent  into  cold 
storage  in  the  face  of  the  present  high 
prices  for  these  commodities.  The  under- 
current of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  butter 
will  be  very  high  this  coming  winter,  so 
many  people  are  rushing  it  into  cold 
storage.  Los  Angeles  at  the  present  time 
is  in  the  local  market  buving  up  large 
quantities  of  butter.  which  is  being 
shipped  down  there  for  storage  purposes. 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  28  c 

Firsts    27  %c 

Seconds    26  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  declined  slightly  since  last 
reported.  The  receipts  have  not  been  as 
large  as  formerly,  due  to  the  increased 
use  in  the  countries  producing  the  eggs. 
All  the  surplus  stock,  however,  is  being 
rushed  into  cold  storage. 

California  (extrae),  per  doz.  .  .  Jil'  .e 

Firsts    25 Vjc 

Seconds    23VAC 

Thirds    20  "s 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  still  in  good  demand  and  prices 
indicate  that  this  demand  will  continue  for 
some  time  yet.  All  the  holdings  of  first- 
class  quality  are  being  shipped  into  cold 
storage  rather  than  cut  prices. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  14  c 

Firsts    13M.C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  16>2o 

Oregon  Flats    19  "c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19  He 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  easier  than  when  last  re- 
ported. The  arrivals  of  tubers  has  been 
heavy  of  late  and  the  quality  has  been  up 
to  the  standard. 

River  Whites,  per  box   65©  85c 

Salinas  Burbanks    90c©  1.15 

Oregon   Burbanks    750  90c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  great  deal  of  poor  fruit  is  being 
shipped  on  the  local  market,  so  that  it  is 
hurting  prices  of  even  the  better  stock. 
Apricots  are  in  oversupply  and  are  being 
peddled  around  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Plums  and  peaches  are  of  especially  poor 
quality  and  in  oversupply.  so  that  thev 
are  bringing  hardly  enough  to  pay  freight 
charges.  Figs,  however,  are  in  good  de- 
mand and  bringing  good  prices,  as  they 
are  of  fine  quality.  Cherries  are  in  good 
demand.  The  canners  are  taking  up  all 
the  surplus  stock,  so  that  there  is  never 
any     hold-over     in     these     fruits.  Extra 

blacks  have  I  n  in  good  demand  of  late. 

Berries  have  been  fairly  firm,  with  straw- 
berries, raspberries  and  loganberries  in 
fairly  large  arrivals.  Currants  are  a  little 
stronger  than  when  last  reported.  The 
melon  market  is  very  dull,  due  to  large 
shipments  of  cantaloupes  from  the  Im- 
perial valley.  They  have  so  flooded  the 
market  that  the  commission  men  are  offer- 
ing the  peddlers  cut  prices  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  these  melons.  As  a  result  of  the 
oversupply  of  cantaloupes,  watermelons 
are  stagnant,  with  practically  no  demand. 
Pears  are  of  good  quality  and  are  bring- 
ing top  prices. 

Currants,  per  chest  $6.50©  8.50 

Strawberries    —  Longworths. 

per  chest    8.00©  10.25 

Blackberries,  per  chest   4.00©  6.25 

Raspberries,  large  chest   5.00©  10.00 

Loganberries,  chest    4.00©  5.50 

Gooseberries,  per  lb   11©  15c 

Peaches,  per  box   50©  85c 

Plums,  per  box   35©  50c 

Apricots,  per  box   35®  50c 

Cherries — Royal  Anne,  box...       50©  75c 

Extra  Black    75©  90c 

Bulk— Black    4®  7c 

Bulk — White    2©  4c 

Cantaloupes,  per  crate   2.25©  2.90 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  demand  for  citrus  fruits  Is  still 
strong.  It  is  thought  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  supn'v  will  be  running  short,  as  many 
of  the  War«hOU8C8  in  the  orange  districts 
are  having  a  difficult  time  rilling  orders. 
Oranges — 

Valencias   $3.25 

Navels,   fancy   $  2.50©  3.25 

Choice    2.00©  2.50 

Common    1.25©  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00©  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50©  4.00 

Standard    1.25®  1.75 

Limes    6.50©  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50©  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  much  life  to  dried  fruits  at  the 
present  time,  especially  so  in  raisins  and 
prunes.  It  is  thought  that  the  old  raisin 
crop  will  be  cleaned  up  by  the  time  the 
new  comes  in.  Prunes  show  up  strongly 
and  they  will  probably  see  another  rise  in 
price  shortly. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb  ...     6     ©  8  c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white   4     ©5  c 

Apricots    9     ©10  V£c 

Peaches    4  V4  @  6  c 

Prunes.  4 -size  basis   3  Vs  w  4  Vie 


15  c 
14  ©14  Uc 
13  ©13Vs>c 
10V4©11  'ic 
9  %  ©10  Vic 
13  ©13V>c 


Pears    5    ©  8  c 

Ra  isins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  In  sweatbox     2   .©  2  Vic 

Thompson  Seedless    2V4@3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    @  2  Vic 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

This  market  is  very  quiet.  The  old 
crop  is  being  rapidly  used  up  and  the 
buyers  are  now  bidding  on  the  new  crop. 
Many  of  the  producers,  however,  are 
standing  pat  and  refusing  to  consider  the 
lower  prices  being  offered  by  some  of  the 
buyers. 

A  Imonds — 

Nonpareils   

IXL   

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Drakes   

Languedoc   

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1 
Softshell.  No.  2  

HONEY. 

There  Is  nothing  doing  in  this  market 
at  all,  but  an  advance  will  be  made  shortly 
when  the  new  crop  conies  in.  Reports 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  Monterey  county 
indicate  that  the  crop  will  be  very  light 
from  these  two  counties,  so  that  the  prices 
should  pick  up  for  lirst-class  honey. 

Comb    10     ©15  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   7     ©  7Vic 

Extracted.  Amber   5Vi©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     ©  4  Vic 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27Vi@30  c 

Dark    23     ©27  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  improving  under  an  increased 
demand  for  outside  shipments.  Beveral 
boats  have  left  this  port  within  the  last 
few  weeks  loaded  down  with  hops.  The 
California  and  Oregon  markets  both  re- 
port fairly  large  crops  and  good  quality. 

1909  chop   14     ©20  c 

1910  contracts    12     ©17  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  growers  and  buyers  are  closer 
together  now  than  they  have  been  within 
any  time  for  the  last  few  months.  Several 
sales  have  been  effected  in  tlie  Bed  Bluff 
section.  On  account  of  a  shortage  of 
staple  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  demand,  especially  in  Oregon,  where 
the  staple  crop  is  50  per  cent  short  of  that 
last  year.  Eight  months  old  staple  of 
northern  California  is  being  sold  at  19 
cents. 

Southern    11     ©11  c 

Middle  Counties    16    ©17  c 

Northern    17     ©19  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

The  live  stock  market  is  very  quiet,  as 
many  of  the  cattle  coming  in  are  not  in 
as  good  condition  as  they  should  be.  This 
is  due  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  grass 
over  the  country.  Some  stockmen  are 
rushing  these  unfinished  cattle  onto  the 
market,  as  thev  have  no  grass  to  carry 
them  over.  The  mutton  market  is  a  little 
stronger,  due  to  the  large  shipments  being 
made  to  the  Eastern  markets.  Almost 
every  day  large  carloads  have  been  going 
out  to  the  Chicago  market,  where  they 
bring  top  prices.  Hogs  are  not  very 
strong  and  the  quality  which  is  being  put 
on  the  market  is  no  better  than  the  price. 
The  demand  for  veal  calves  is  very  good 
and  many  dairymen  arc  getting  rid  of 
their  calves  before  the  new  ordinance  gets 
into  effect  on  July  1. 

Carcass  prices: 
Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    ®  8%c 

Cows    7     ©  7  Vic 

Heifers    8  C 

Veal    9     ©10  Vic 

Mutton:  Wethers    9  Vi     ©10  c. 

Ewes    9     ©  9>4c 

Lambs    10Vi©ll  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12    ©13  Vic 

Gross  weight: 
Steers :  No.  1   5  c 

No.  2    4     @  4  Vic 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  c 

No.  2    3Vi©  3*4c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  V4  ©  2  Vic 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5V4®  5 Vic 

Heavy    4     ©  4%lc 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.    9     ®  9  Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   9     ©  9Vic 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
ibove  quotations. 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5Vi©  5^«c 

Large  prime  wethers   5    ©  5 Vic 

Ewes   4  *i  ©  5  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  has  declined  since  last 
reported.  Many  of  the  buyers  are  refus- 
ing to  consider  the  prices  due  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  leather  market  in 
the  Fast.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
there  is  any  stability  to  the  hide  market 
Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  12  ©13  c 
Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs.  11  ©12  c 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9Vi@10Vic 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  ..  .  9Vi®10V4c 
Light  Cows.  30  to  50  lbs   9  Vi  ©  10  Vic- 
Kip    ^Vic- 
Veal    If 


16  @Vt 


1.00 

35c 


Calf 
Dry — 

Dry  Hides    19Vi@20Vic 

Dry  Bulls    15Vi©16Vic 

Drv  Kip.  10  to  15   18     ©19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20     ©22  c 

Drv  Calf.  7  down   23  Vi  ©24  Vic 

Fall  Lambs    50     @75  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.35©  1.50 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  9  mOS...      75c©  1.00 

Short  Wool.  3  to  6  mos   80e 

Spring  Lambs    20 

HORSES. 

The  demand  for  horses  is  sluggish,  as 
most  of  the  wants  in  this  line  have  been 
satisfied,  so  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
decline  in  the  prices.  Desirable  farm 
mares,  however,  still  maintain  their  old- 
time  strength,  as  they  are  a  valuable  asset 
at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lbs.  up..  275© 300 

Light  Drafters.  1500  to  1650   225®275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200©250 

Wagon  Horses.  1250  to  1350  lbs..  175©225 
Delivery  Horses.  1050  to  1250   .  ..  1760226 


Desirable  Farm  Mares   ion ©l 5ft 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100®  150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  still  remains  strong, 
due  to  the  outside  demand  for  Pceirie  coast 
hybrids. 

1200    lbs  $250©30ft 

H00    lbs   200©250 

1000    lbs   1750200 

900    lbs   1250150 


Snecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal..  June  14.— With  all 
other  varieties  of  the  orange  selling  at 
very  good  prices  in  the  Kastem  auctions 
and  other  markets,  the  call  for  valencias 
is  very  light,  and  so  far  the  jobbers  hav* 
not  shown  any  great  desire  to  stock  up  on 
summer  oranges.  Possibly  it  is  vet  too 
early  to  expect  much  demand  for"  valen- 
cias. and  it  may  I,,-  that  (he  !is,„n:  price 
and  repented  condition  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Valencia  crop  nave  something  to  do 
with  it.  Anyway  the  cash  men  are  doing 
nothing  in  valencias,  and  While  the  usual 
terms  sellers  are  getting. some  orders  all 
fruit  brought  this  way  must  pass  inspec- 
tion at  tin-  other  end  and  will  be  declined 
If  the  fruit  or  market  conditions  are  nol 
just  right. 

The  Exchange  is  reported  to  be  quoting 
fancy  valencias  from  the  best  districts  at 
$2.75  f.  o.  b..  while  some  few  cars  of 
Orange  county  stock,  consisting  of  no 
that  was  bought  early  at  a  low  price,  have 
been  sold  at  $2.65  by  the  cash  sellers. 

Tin-  packers  In  the  foothill  section  of 
the  south,  are  greatly  troubled  with  the 
tendency  of  the  valencias  to  turn  green 
on  the  trees  after  once  being  colored. 
Some  of  them  are  storing  the  fruit  in  the 
basement  of  the  houses  and  others  are 
placing  the  fruit  in  the  sweat  rooms, 
win-re  it  is  being  -cooked  '  to  bring  back 
the  color,  one  packing  house  at  Pomona 
was  burned  a  few  days  ago  and  the  origin 
of  the  fire  was  said  to  ne  in  the  sweat 
room.  Besides  being  green,  this  fruit  is 
also  very  coarse  and  unsightly;  in  fact, 
the  bulk  of  the  valencias  this  year  are  not 
up  to  the  usual  grade,  and  such  a  condi- 
tion is  not  conducive  to  big  prices. 

Lemons  are  very  steady,  and  while  the 
weather  in  the  East  has  been  cool  and  the 
consumptive  demand  light,  the  call  for 
lemons  for  storing  purposes  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  a  few  cars  going  every 
day. 

There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
California  lemons  in  the  auctions,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  all  of  the  lemons  now 
going  out  are  on  orders.  The  packer* 
here  are  asking  $3  a  box  for  extra  choice 
lemons  and  from  that  to  $3.50  for  better 
grades.  Some  few  cars  of  very  fair  fruit 
might  be  had  at  $2.75.  With  the  usual 
July  and  August  weather  it  now  sterns 
possible  that  lemon  prie  s  will  soar  during 
that  period,  as  the  supply  here  Is  verv 
limited. 

There  are  available  within  the  next  30 
days.  241.000  boxes  of  Sicily  lemons,  as 
against  ,1-':  :>nu  boxes  at  tl  is  time  last  Year 
and  315.000  boxes  in  1908. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  21.230  cars  of  oranges  and  2880  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  tine  last  year.  25.0X0 
cars  of  oranges  and  3720  cars  of  lemons. 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  send 
in  the  following  crop  report: 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
California  for  the  week  (seven  days)  end- 
ing Friday  morning.  June  10.  1910: 

Cherries  (49  cars) — The  cherry  move- 
ment is  at  its  height  and  it  can  he  ex- 
pected that  shipments  will  soon  begin  to 
drop  off.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
boxes  in  the  Placer  county  districts  all 
this  fruit  is  coming  from  San  Jose. 

Apricots  ( s7->«  cars) — This  variety  has 
been  in  much  larger  supply  during  the 
week  just  past,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  any  increase  in  the  ship- 
ments from  this  time  on.  The  early  sec- 
tions have  now  nearly  finished,  and  it  will 
be  from  later  places  that  the  future  sup- 
ply will  be  obtained.  It  is  expected  that 
the  shipments  of  this  variety  to  the 
auctions  will  be  very  much  curtailed  after 
this  week,  but  we  will  be  abb-  to  secure 
all  the  supplies  that  will  be  required  for 
the  f.  o.  b.  markets  for  the  next  two  weeks. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  now  very  much 
better  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Peaches  cars) — There  has  been  a 

heavy  increase  in  peach  shipments  since 
our  last  report.  Alexanders  are  now 
nearly  gone,  and  future  shipments  for  the 
next  ten  days  will  consist  of  Hales. 
Triumph  anil  St.  Johns,  the  two  former 
varieties  largely  predominating  for  the 
next  week. 

Plums    (  12    cars) — The    volume    of  the 
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plum  shipment  is  very  mucli  larger  than 
It  has  been  before  this  season.  Clyman's 
are  now  nearly  gone  and  the  better  va- 
rieties, such  as  Climax,  Red  June  and 
Abundance  are  now  going  forward,  to- 
gether with  a  small  quantity  of  Tragedys 
and  Burbanks.  Both  of  these  last  men- 
tioned varieties  will  be  in  good  supply  in 
about  ten  days. 

Pears  (1%  cars) — A  few  early  pears, 
such  as  Comet  and  Wilder,  have  been 
shipped  during  the  past  week.  They  will 
not  be  in  large  supply  at  any  time  during 
the  season.  A  few  Early  Bartletts  will 
probably  go  forward  to  auction  in  about 
ten  days. 

Grapes — This  fruit  continues  very  prom- 
ising. The  grapes  are  growing  fast  and 
the  size  of  the  berry  is  good.  Weather 
has  generally  been  very  pleasant  during 
the  past  week,  with  the  exception  of  one 
day  when  it  was  quite  warm  and  yester- 
day when  a  heavy  wind  did  considerable 
damage  in  the  Vacaville  and  Aeampo  sec- 
tions. Fruit  is  developing  in  good  shape 
and  promises  to  be  of  better  quality  than 
that  which  has  already  gone  forward.  In 
spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  East,  we  have  experienced 
very  good  demand  for  fruit  in  the  f.  o.  b. 
territory. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


OUR  SPECIAL  ARTICLES. 

Last  week  we  announced  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  Live  Stock  and 
Dairying  in  California,  written  especially 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  by  Paul  P. 
Parker.  Our  first  page  of  this  issue  con- 
tains the  first  installment  and  we  know 
you  will  find  it  interesting.  Also  in  this 
issue  we  print  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  irrigation  by  T.  H.  Means, 
which  will  interest  every  farmer  on  the 
Coast.  Besides  these  two  series  of  articles 
this  issue  contains  the  regular  install- 
ments of  'California  Vegetables,"  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  also  the  "Poultry  In- 
dustry in  Petaluma,"  the  way  commercial 
poultry  raising  is  made  a  success,  by  M. 
Russell  James. 

Not  only  do  we  print  these  four  special 
articles,  but  the  regular  departments,  such 
as  Queries  and  Replies,  Editorial,  Horti- 
culture, Citrus  Fruits,  Agricultural  Re- 
view, Live  Stock  and  Dairy,  Home  Circle, 
the  most  valuable  of  Produce  Markets, 
and  lastly  a  list  of  advertisers  that  bid 
for  your  trade. 

Honestly,  now,  don't  you  think  this  a 
mighty  good  farm  paper?  And  don't  you 
think  we  will  appreciate  your  apprecia- 
tion, if  you  will  but  show  it  by  getting 
your  neighbor  to  subscribe. 

To  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  Sc  han 
doney  equalizing  hitch,  the  Schmeiser 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Davis  is  sending  out  invita- 
tions asking  farmers  to  visit  them.  They 
have  several  combined  harvesters  in  that 
locality  fitted  with  the  hitch,  showing  the 
ease  of  handling  26  animals  when  this  de- 
vice is  used.  One  of  the  harvesters  will 
be  operated  on  the  University  Farm,  and 
every  visitor  will  be  taken  in  an  automo- 
bile over  the  farm,  as  well  as  to  view  the 
harvesters,  by  the  Schmeiser  firm.  This 
courtesy  will  be  open  till  August  1st. 


The  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Davis,  Cal.,  have  consummated  arrange- 
ments to  manufacture  and  place  on  the 
market  the  well  known  Read  Sure  Pop 
Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  invented 
by  the  late  Walter  G.  Read,  of  Davis,  who 
manufactured  these  machines  there  up 
to  1908  when  his  factory  burned  down. 
Since  that  time  these  machines  have  not 
been  made,  they  are,  however,  so  well  and 
favorably  known  by  the  largest  almond 
growers  of  California  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  references  at  this  time. 
The  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 
will  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  extras  and 
repairs  for  these  machines  and  will  give 
all  orders  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  ARID  REGIONS. 

This  is  a  new  book  just  published  by 
the  MacMillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  It  contains  over  400  pages, 
well  illustrated  and  bound  and  sells  for 
$1.50  net.  The  book  is  written  by  Wen- 
dell Paddock  and  Orville  B.  Whipple,  who 
have  spent  several  years  in  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  the  mountain  States.  They  de- 
scribe the  land,  water,  varieties  of  fruit, 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  d  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


growing  and  marketing,  that  make  the 
book  valuable  to  fruit  growers,  especially 
in  those  sections. 


A  wind  at  Vacaville  last  Friday  blew 
green  fruit  from  the  trees,  causing  heavy 
damage  to  some  ranches. 

The  cantaloupe  crop  of  the  Imperial 
valley  will  make  1000  cars  this  season,  of 
which  more  than  half  has  been  shipped. 
Ai  the  prices  so  far  received  the  growers 
will  net  about  $1  per  crate,  making  a 
total  of  $350,000  for  the  crop. 

In  a  decision  handed  clown  this  week  by 
Judge  Wellborn  at  Los  Angeles,  the  suit 
for  damages  for  infringement  of  patent 
for  seeding  raisins,  brought  against  the 
Selma  Fruit  Company,  is  dismissed.  The 
judge  held  that  the  process  was  well 
known  before  the  patent  was  applied  for. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  •  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agtr.ts 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  ACENCV,  INC.,  Stockton,  CM. 


V.   VER  MOREL'S 

SULPHUR  SPRAYER 

HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


We  have  furnished 


Thousands  of  Users 

TO  THEIR  .S  ATISFACTION 
AND  PROFIT. 


ORDER  FROM  US 


THE  H.  G.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 
r  z 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

1429  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DO  NOT  CONSIGN  BROKEN  CASTINGS  TO  THE 
JUNK  PILE. 

This  Is  important  advice  to  the  farmer.  Your  broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  as  good 
as  new  We  Braze  or  Weld  Broken  Cast  Iron,  Brass,  Aluminum  and  Bronze  Castings, 
Cylinders.  Exhausts,  Gas  Engine  Parts,  or  Pumps.  Our  process  Is  sure  and  saves  you  60  to 
76  per  cent  of  what  new  castings  cost.  Save  the  broken  parts  and  bring  to  us. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRAZING  WORKS,        121  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    Jl's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ELECTRIC 

IRRIGATING 

PUMPS 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20  R.  P. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

San  Franciaco  and  Los  Angeles 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  I'ump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATENT  W»TER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUM' 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


I'at.  Pending. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 


The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 


Mention  PACIFIC  RURAL  PHJMfc 


Simple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  Inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  U  nothing  to  net  out  of  order.  Itlsso  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  seat  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


GR 


In  constant  use  for  15  years. 
Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 


Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Use  it  on  your  Harvesters. 


I 


"  All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  » 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  I  OH 

WATER,  OIL,   WIN  E,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MIMM.  AND  CYAMnMlfG.  MIXIMi,  I'OWKK  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICIOS: 
SAN   FRAN  CISCO,  (Al..  318  Market  St.,  Sun  Frauci*eo.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fnrco  lldn..  I'ort  land.  Ore. 

Mis  an<;ei.es.  cal.  404  Equitable  Baafe  Hilt.,  1.0s  Aaselea,  CaL 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AXD   VEGETABLE   BOXES  OCR  SPECIALTY. 
W'RITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

.Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


L01  Ant eles,  Cal. 


SCHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


USE  A 


Schmeiser  Portable 
Automatic  Derrick 


and  avoid  hiring  extra  help  for  pitching  your 
hay  and  straw.  It  does  away  with  all  that 
hard  work  in  the  hay-field. 

Buck  your  hay  to  the  DERRICK  in  the  field. 
Stack  it  there  and  later  use  the  DERRICK  to 
fork  the  hay  from  the  stack  to  the  wagon  for 
hauling  to  the  barn. 

THAT  IS  THE  WAY 

to  handle  hay  cheaply  and  easily. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
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California  Wheat. 


'•Improvement  of  the  Wheat  Crop  in 
California.''  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  giving  some  of  the  con- 
clusions formulated  from  the  results  of 
experiments  conducted  on  the  cereal  sta- 
tions of  this  State.  These  stations  have 
been  maintained  for  the  past  five  years 
under  special  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  work  has  been  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  G.  W. 
Shaw,  of  the  University  of  California,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  co-op- 
erating. The  bulletin  is  written  by  H.  F. 
Blanchard,  of  the  Department,  and  has 
special  reference  to  the  conditions  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  A  more  extended 
bulletin  will  be  issued  soon  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  have 
been  so  correlated  that  they  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  California  grain  grower  in 
effecting  improvement  in  soil  fertility  in 
the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  and  the  mill- 
ing quality  of  the  wheat  produced.  The 
investigations  carried  on  thus  far  are 
regarded  merely  as  the  foundation  for  a 
more  extensive  work  in  the  future. 

The  bulletin  calls  particular  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  methods  of  culti- 
vation which  are  commonly  in  use  in  the 
grain  sections  in  California.  General 
careless  methods  of  preparation  of  the 
land,  combined  with  the  bare  fallow  prac- 
tice, has  resulted  in  a  condition  of  soil 
which  quite  generally  refuses  to  pro- 
duce profitable  crops  of  the  commonly 
grown  varieties  of  wheat.  The  upper  lay- 
ers of  the  soil  generally  have  been  de- 
pleted of  humus  and  nitrates,  thus  giving 
a  soil  which  retain  moisture  to  a  very 
much  less  extent  than  did  the  original 
soil.  This,  together  with  a  lack  of  prop- 
er selection  of  seed,  has  been  very  largely 
if  not  entirely,  the  cause  of  the  decreas- 
ing wheat  yields  per  acre  in  the  State.  A 
secondary  effect  of  a  failure  to  use  first- 
class  seed  has  resulted  in  the  wheat  areas 
becoming  very  badly  infested  with  weeds. 
This  condition  has  been  rendered  worse 
by  the  common  methods  of  harvesting  and 
cultivating.  In  many  localities  the  soil 
has  become  so  weedy  that,  even  with  the 
best  methods  of  summer  fallowing  prac- 
tised by  the  farmer,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  large  damage  to  the  crops.  The 
weeds  in  many  instances  crowd  out  the 
wheat  plants  by  outgrowing  them  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  bulletin  urges  the  cultivation  of 
smaller  areas  to  grain  with  more  inten- 
sive methods  of  culture,  and  shows  quite 
clearly  that  by  such  a  practice  the  profit 
from  grain  farming  may  be  quite  easily 
doubled.  The  improved  methods  advo- 
cated as  essential  to  the  production  of 
more  profitable  crops  are  the  practice  of 
deep  plowing,  the  increase  of  soil  humus 
by  turning  under  green  manure  crops, 
and  the  cleaning  of  the  land  of  weeds  by 
better  methods  of  cultivation  and  care- 
ful seed  selection,  and.  finally,  the  use  of 
types  of  grain  of  higher  milling  value. 

The  plowing  in  general  should  be  to  a 
depth  of  eight  inches,  which  depth,  un- 


less green  manure  crops  are  to  be  turned 
under,  should  be  reached  by  a  gradual 
increase  in  depth  covering  a  period  of 
two  to  three  years,  thus  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  plants  a  larger  supply  of 
plant  food  and  making  a  better  storage 


the  acre.  If  used  separately,  the  rye 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  70  pounds 
and  the  peas  at  SO  pounds.  These  should 
be  seeded  in  the  fall  just  as  early  as  it 
is  possible  to  plow  the  stubble  land, 
which    can    generally    be    done   by  De- 


Common  California  Wheats  Which  May  be  Displaced. 


1.     California  Gem. 

No.  4. 


No.  2.    white  Australian, 

Little  Club.  No. 


No.  :i.    Washington  Bluest< 
Sonora. 


reservoir  tor  moisture.  While  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  plowing  may  not  be  so 
evident  the  first  season,  the  results  ob- 
tained are  of  permanent  character  and 
the  effect  of  such  plowing  will  be  more 
noticeable  in  succeeding  seasons. 

The  increase  of  humus  in  the  top  foot 
is  of  vital  importance  for  improving  the 
physical  and  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
soil.  The  most  valuable  crops  for  supply- 
ing this  humus  in  the  shape  of  green 
manure  is  a  mixture  of  rye  and  peas, 
which  may  either  be  grown  in  combina- 
tion or  separately.  If  grown  in  combina- 
tion, the  rate  of  seeding  should  be  about 
40  pounds  Of  rye  and  50  pounds  of  peas  to 


cember  1st,  and  the  resulting  crops  should 
be  turned  under  early  in  .March.  It  is 
recommended  to  double  disc  the  stubble 
immediately  after  the  wheat  crop  is  har- 
vested to  assist  in  the  retention  of  mois- 
ture and  to  put  the  land  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  allow  an  early  shallow  plowing 
and  good  seed  bed  for  the  green  manure 
crop.  In  order  to  get  the' maximum  ef- 
fect from  the  green  manure  crop,  the 
spring  plowing  for  turning  under  the 
green  stuff  should  be  deep.  Results  are 
given  showing  the  effect  of  such  treat- 
ment, in  which  the  ordinary  fallow  sys- 
tem produces  28  bushels  per  acre;  wheat 
after  wheat,  15.fi  bushels  per  acre,  and 


51.3  bushels  per  acre  after  a  heavy  crop 
of  rye  had  been  turned  under. 

The  bulletin  also  tabulates  a  consider- 
able number  of  varieties  of  wheat  which 
have  been  tried  out  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  and  recommends  particularly  to 
the  farmers  two  new  varieties  as  being 
much  superior  to  Club  wheat,  and  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  White  Australian 
in  productiveness  and  milling  quality. 
These  two  new  varieties  are  Chul  and 
Fretes. 

The  Chul  is  an  early,  erect,  and  vigor- 
ous growing  variety  and  may  be  seeded  as 
late  as  February  15th,  and  mature  a  crop; 
the  heads  are  medium  long,  tapering  and 
bearded;  it  stools  freely  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  2'u.  to  4  feet.  This  variety  has 
a  very  close  fitting  chaff  and  does  not 
shatter  readily.  The  kernels  are  large, 
long,  and  translucent  in  character,  and 
very  much  harder  than  those  of  the  White 
Australian  type.  The  average  yield  of 
Chul  to  the  acre  for  the  past  three  seasons 
has  been  44.5  bushels,  while  the  Austra- 
lian, grown  under  the  same  conditions, 
has  yielded  35.9  bushels. 

Considerable  of  this  variety  of  wheat 
will  be  available  for  seed  this  season  and 
can  be  obtained  by  corresponding  with 
G.  W.  Shaw.  Berkeley.  It  has  been  grown 
for  several  seasons  by  growers  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  who  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  wheat. 

The  Fretes  variety  has  not  yet  been 
widely  distributed,  but  the  University  of 
California  will  have  some  of  this  wheat 
for  distribution  another  season,  and  small 
quantities  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  an 
early,  erect,  vigorous  variety,  but  must  be 
sown  not  later  than  December  15th.  It 
does  not  retain  its  grain  so  well  as  Chul, 
and  the  kernels  are  softer.  This  wheat 
has  averaged  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
for  the  past  three  seasons  46.5  bushels 
•per  acre,  against  35.9  bushels  per  acre  of 
White  Australian. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  California. 
In  addition  to  discovering  better  varieties, 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  con- 
tributing to  high  yield  is  the  use  of  only 
first-class  seed. 

Grading  (according  to  size  of  grains) 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  seed 
wheat  collected  from  farmers  in  this 
State  shows  that,  the  quality  of  seed  being 
used  by  most  fanners  is  far  below  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in  relation 
to  so  important  a  factor  in  crop  produc- 
tion, as  to  purity  of  seed,  as  to  perfection 
of  development,  as  to  weight  per  bushel, 
as  to  freedom  from  weeds,  and  as  to  free- 
dom from  bunt  (or  stinking  smut). 

The  experience  of  practically  all  in- 
vestigators is  that  the  highest  yield  and 
quality  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  large,  plump  seed  of  high  weight  per 
bushel. 

The  superiority  of  large,  plump  seed 
lies  in  the  greater  reserve  food  supply 
for  the  plantlet,  thus  giving  it  a  more 
vigorous  start  and  early  growth.  This 
applies  with  even  greater  force  in  the 
case  of  plump  vs.  pinched  seed. 

No  permanent  benefit  can  come  from 
the  frequent  exchange  of  seed,  except 
such  change  be  to  secure  a  better  type. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rt  kal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  June  21,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi-  Mini- 
mum, mum. 

Eureka  

.21 

10.32 

45,90 

60 

-a; 

Red  Bluff 

.10 

17.64 

24.96 

84 

54 

Sacramento 

.00 

12.17 

20.09 

80 

46 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

19.52 

22.27 

80 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

•  14.60 

i:i.05 

72 

40 

Fresno   

.00 

10.99 

9.(>S 

92 

52 

Independence... 

.00 

5.08 

9.53 

84 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

90.86 

20.51 

70 

-11 

.00 

12.88 

15.  til 

76 

54 

8an  Diego  

.00 

9.79 

io.ui 

72 

56 

The  Week. 


California  weather  seems  to  have  settled  down 
to  its  regular  stumper  courses.  We  have  had 
some  small  tilings  to  remind  of  wild  Eastern 
rushes  to  the  extremes — a  little  frost  in  the  low- 
lands, a  brief  whirl  of  wind  in  the  valleys,  and 
something  hot  in  spots — but  these  are  but  tiny 
effigies  of  the  gianl  swings  of  weather  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  First  we  are  told  that  it  is 
too  cold  there  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  and  before  we  can  count  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  we  are  losing,  the  reports  are  of 
heat-prostrations,  drenching  rains  destroying  the 
product  of  Eastern  fruit  fields,  etc.,  come  along 
and  then  we  cannot  count  the  thousands  we  are 
naming.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  much 
more  regular  climate  in  which  to  grow  the  fruit 
than  covers  its  selling  points.  If  it  were  not  so 
our  vast  surplus  fruit  products  could  not  lie  rolled 
up  for  Eastern  consumption.  If  the  Eastern  peo- 
ple can  only  rescue  their  appetites  from  the  crash 
of  their  elements  we  will  do  the  rest. 


If  we  could  only  be  as  sure  of  enough  butter  for 
our  own  use  as  we  are  of  enough  fruit  for  all 
others'  use,  it  would  he  a  great  thing  for  Cali- 
fornia. Cur  dairy  appetite  is  growing  faster  than 
OUT 'dairy  product.  The  cows  in  the  eounties  do 
not  multiply  fast  and  production  is  held  down  by, 
the  non-expansiveiiess  of  coast  pastures  which  are 
short  in  season  and  short  in  stature  of  plants  and 
incapable  of  great  improvement  because  of  the 
absence  of  irrigation  and  the  repeating  growth  of 
irrigated  plants.  Humboldt  county  is  not  exactly 
in  this  class  for  it  has  much  more  elastic  condi- 
tions, but  all  the  coast  southward  to  Mexico  is 
very  strictly  limited  and  it  takes  a  great  many 
acres  to  a  cow  and  lacks  succulence  for  continuous 
milk  How  even  where  life  is  maintained.  Cer- 
tainly the  hope  for  great  development  in  the  but; 
ter  product  lies  in  the  valleys — to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  coast  valleys,  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  in  the  great  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
irrigated  plains.  At  present  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand for  cream  in  the  great  cities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  smaller  cities 
between,  and  so  easy  to  ship  cream  with  ice  500 
miles  or  more,  that  the  valley  creameries  are  go- 
ing shy  of  butter  making  material.  Reports  are 
that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  usual  to  >_ret  butter  con- 


current comments  upon  this  situation  cite  the 
advance  in  price  of  alfalfa  lands  in  the  interior 
valley  as  likely  to  reduce  dairy  produce.  This  is 
manifestly  wrong  for  milk-making  with  select 
herds  of  deep  milking  cows  is  an  intensive  type 
of  farming  which  can  well  afford  to  operate  upon 
high  priced  land  because  the  forage  produced  of 
such  land  with  irrigation  equals  several  times  its 
acreage  of  cheaper  land.  The  possible  dairy  out- 
put from  such  land  is  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  its  advance  in  value,  for  an  owner  who 
turns  his  alfalfa  into  cream  and  feeds  li is  skim 
milk  on  the  place  for  a  product  of  pork,  sells  two 
forms  of  fat  which  is  of  all  things  the  lightest  in 
draft  upon  soil  fertility.  Intensive  farming  with 
cows  does  therefore  both  justify  a  good  price  for 
good  alfalfa  land  and  guarantees  that  its  produc- 
ing ability  will  he  indefinitely  maintained  or  even 
increased  by  a  rational  dairy  policy.  We  look 
therefore  upon  the  advancing  interest  in  alfalfa 
lands,  which  induces  an  increase  in  their  value,  as 
the  most  promising  thing  in  our  current  agricul- 
tural progress  BJjd  its  outcome  will  be  an  increase 
in  our  cream  and  butter  products  which  will  bring 
these  to  a  better  position  in  staple  values.  The 
real  reason  why  we  cannot  confidently  predict 
when  this  desirable  condition  will  be  attained  is 
not  because  alfalfa  lands  are  advancing  in  value, 
hut  because  the  labor  supply  is  in  such  unsatis- 
factory condition  that  these  lands  cannot  be 
turned  to  dairy  service  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  they  should  be.  Any  man  who  knows 
alfalfa  ami  cows  and  is  willing  to  live  with  them, 
and  will  restrict  his  operations  so  that  he  and  his 
family  can  handle  the  proposition,  either  regularly 
or  temporarily  when  help  fails  him.  is  as  sure  of 
income  as  anything  in  farming  can  be  and  that  is 
about  as  sure  a  thing  as  there  is  in  the  world.  If 
the  progress  of  the  valley  does  not  pull  the  State 
out  of  its  condition  of  inadequacy  in  dairy  pro- 
duce, it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  land  nor  the 
cow.  nor  the  price  of  them,  if  they  are  both  good, 
but  it  will  be  the  fault  of  inadequate  and  unsat- 
isfactory labor  supply.  If  any  one  can  lift  him- 
self above  the  labor  problem  he  is  on  an  aeroplane 
to  good  profit*.  And  he  can  do  this  on  a  small 
acreage  of  high-priced,  irrigated  land  while  it 
might  be  impossible  on  any  sort  of  a  range  affair. 


Therefore  we  rejoice  in  the  constantly  recur- 
rent phrases  of  valley  development  which  is  based 
upon  irrigation  and  subdivision.  We  are  glad  the 
Stony  Creek  project  will  be  ready  to  catch  water 
next  winter  for  next  summer's  use  on  14,000  acres 
of  land.  We  arc  glad  also  that  the  large  Moulton 
farm  of  1,8.000  acres  near  Colusa  has  just  been 
sold  for  improvement  and  subdivision.  And  this 
is  only  one  of  many  large  transactions  which  will 
result  in  great  expansion  of  the  intensive  side  of 
animal  industry  as  embodied  in  the  cow  and  her 
products.  Dairying  and  fruit  growing  are  inten- 
sive and  progressive.  If  they  do  not  raise  the 
price  of  land  they  fail  of  their  mission  and  they 
do  not  dose  themselves  out  of  the  land  by  the  in- 
creased valuation  which  they  induce.  They  in- 
duce settlement  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  towns  and  cities  and  thus  increase 
the  local  markets  for  their  produce.  Take  for 
instance  the  Santa  Anita  ranch  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  It  was  bought  by  the  Xewmarks  of  Los 
Angeles  in  the  early  seventies  for  $8  per  acre,  or 
an  aggregate  of  about  $80,000.  and  it  was  sold  by 
them  later  to  E.  J.  Baldwin  for  over  $800,000. 
Since  then  it  has  multiplied  in  value  more  than  two 
hundred  fold,  for  towns  and  settlements  have  since 
been  developed  on  it  which,  outside  of  the  im- 
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provements  made  by  Baldwin  during  his  lifetime, 
have  increased  the  worth  of  the  domain  fabulously. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
marvelous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  land 
values  during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  in  prop- 
erty values  in  California,  but  it  is  not  alone  in 
kind  though  it  may  have  gone  farther  than  others. 


Some  reader  may  think  we  are  abandoning  our 
conservatism  by  thus  figuring  like  a  promoter,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  be  reckless  once  in  a  while.  We 
are  forced  to  such  indulgence  by  the  suggestion 
that  we  may  expect  less  butter  because  alfalfa 
land  is  advancing  so  fast.  It  is  our  belief  that  it 
has  not  advanced  yet  to  its  proper  value  if  it  is 
good  land  with  sure  water,  and  it  will  not  be  out 
of  reach  of  advanced  dairying  for  a  long  time,  if 
necessary  labor  can  be  had  at  fair  rates  and  of 
fair  quality.  N'or  is  it  likely  to  advance  beyond 
reach  of  such  production  until  it  gets  upon  the 
plan.'  of  suburban  residence  sites.  If  that  comes 
as  it  diil  at  Santa  Anita,  who  cares?  The  best 
way  to  get  it  there  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  it 
by  subdivision  and  effort  for  intensive  cultures, 
for  they  pay  en  route  and  draw  the  bumper  prize 
on  arrival. 


The  report  comes  through  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  hand  the  railroads  a 
lemon  by  deciding  that  their  increase  in  the  freight 
rate  on  that  fruit  must  be  regarded  as  unwar- 
ranted, as  the  growers  claim.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  report  is  true  or  not.  but  that  is  tin- 
way  rumor  runs — which  is  a  very  good  way.  It 
is  also  reported  that  the  issue  on  California  bean's 
for  the  Southwest  is  to  be  heard  over  again.  Tin- 
case  involves  the  increase  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
of  the  rate  on  beans  from  California  to  New  Or- 
leans, one  of  the  largest  bean  consuming  markets 
in  the  country,  from  75  cents  to  85  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  company  put  it  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1900.  making  it  apply  to  Texas  as  well. 
Subsequently  it  withdrew  the  increase  so  far  as 
Texas  was  concerned,  but  lias  since  re-established 
it.  The  New  Orleans  Board  asks  for  restoration  of 
the  75-cent  rate  and  reparation  for  its  shippers, 
because  of  the  discrimination  made  in  favor  of 
Texas  for  several  months.  The  Commission  will 
hold  further  hearings  in  September,  ami  then 
probably  the  Xew  Orleans  bean-eaters  will  get  in 
their  last  word.  It  is  certainly  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  our  bean  growers  to  have  such  fumbling 
with  rates.  It  is  impossible  to  make  contracts  or 
other  business  arrangements.  We  need  a  free 
movement  for  beans  and  no  rocks  in  the  channel. 


While  we  may  have  to  wait  to  see  whether  the 
tribunal  knows  beans  or  not.  we  are  sure  that  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  know  barley,  for  it  ha> 
decided  against  some  farmers  who  claimed  dam- 
ages because  a  warehouse  company  sold  them 
beardless  barley  for  seed  instead  of  the  common 
bearded  variety.  The  court,  although  admitting 
that  beardless  barley  was  an  almost  unknown 
commodity  in  southern  California,  decided  that 
the  farmers  had  no  cause  for  damages  against  the 
corporation  which  sold  the  beardless  barley  se,ed. 
and  ordered  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  re- 
versed and  the  case  remanded  back  for  retrial. 
Beardless  barley  has  been  grown  in  this  State  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  and  though  popu- 
lar for  hay  in  a  few  places,  it  stands,  on  the  whole, 
under  condemnation  because  practically  all  our 
barley  product  is  still  of  bearded  varieties.  Now. 
when  those  Orange  county  farmers  bought  barley' 
seed  they  expected  to  receive  seed  of  the  uni- 
versally approved  type,  and  when  they  were 
served  with  seed  of  another  type  entirely  they 
were  not  dealt  fairly  with.    Of  course,  if  they 
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were  told  the  difference,  that  would  alter  the 
case,  but  the  account  we  have  makes  no  such  claim 
for  the  dealer.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no  right 
to  decide  that  beardless  barley  is  the  same  as  bar- 
ley, which  it  is  not ;  nor  as  good  as  barley — -which 
it  is  not  either,  from  common  growers'  point  of 
view. 

We  are  glad  the  Sonoma  apple  growers  are 
coming  out  into  the  lime  light.    They  ought  to 
have  emerged  from  their  old  fashioned  pioneer 
style  of  growing  and  marketing  apples  twenty 
years  ago.   They  have  a  distinctive  apple  product 
and  a  singularly  natural  adaptation  to  its  produc- 
tion, but  they  have  been  all  the  time  content  to 
do  a  little  peddling  business  with  it  through  city 
commission  houses,  just  as  they  did  in  the  early 
fifties.    But  the  microbe  of  modern  methods  has 
reached  them,  and  they  are  twitching  and  jump- 
ing in  an  up-to-date  fever  of  promotion  and 
progress — and  some  of  the  silurian  class  are  likely 
to  roll  into  their  graves  from  the  shock.  The 
apple  growers  of  the  Sebastopol  and  Forestville 
sections  are  really  planning  to  send  an  entire 
trainload  of  apples  to  New  York  this  fall.  At 
Sebastopol  a  mammoth  pavilion  is  to  be  erected 
wherein  a  Sonoma  county  apple  show  and  festival 
is  to  be  held,  and  following  this  exhibit  it  is  pro- 
posed to  ship  the  trainload  of  apples  to  the  East, 
each  car  of  the  train  to  bear  the  label:  "Graven- 
stein  Apples  From  Sonoma  County,  California." 
A  local  writer,  with  a  force  of  conviction,  solemnly 
says:  "It  is  believed  the  fruit  could  be  sold  there 
at  that  time  for  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  ex- 
penses, and  the  tremendous  results  the  county 
would  get  from  the  advertising  point  of  view 
would  more  than  offset  any  loss  of  profits  that 
may  ensue  to  the  growers."    We  should  guess, 
yes!   But  why  on  earth  did  you  not  think  of  that 
before,  instead  af  waiting  for  the  Pajaro  valley 
to  capture  the  apple  precedence?    You  have  in 
Gravensteins  and  Esopus  a  more  distinctive  line 
than  the  Pajaro  valley  can  claim  with  any  of  her 
varieties,  for  some  parts  of  Sonoma  county  can 
do  as  well  as  she  can  with  Bellefleurs.    And  yet 
you  have  done  verry  little  but  hawk  wormy  apples 
in  San  Francisco,  and  let  lice,  mildew,  etc,  knock 
out  what  the  worms  did  not  want.    We  rejoice  in 
your  awakening,  for  a  supreme  effort  like  a  train- 
load  of  Gravensteins  means  that  you  will  go  in 
now  for  up-to-date  methods  all  through,  and  that 
will  mean  more  in  the  end  than  sending  the  train- 
load  of  apples.    We  are  sincerely  rejoiced  that 
this  movement  is  under  way. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Summer  Forage  for  Cows. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  been  delayed  in  our 
water  supply  and  have  lost  two  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
which  water  would  have  given  us.  I  must  grow 
feed  for  my  cows  or  sell  them.  I  have  two  acres 
of  very  fair  soil  that  is  not  in  use  that  I  can  water 
when  my  turn  comes,  in  about  three  weeks,  and  I 
also  have  three  and  a  half  acres  of  more  sandy 
land  that  is  checked  up  so  I  can  water  it,  and  the 
way  I  want  you  to  help  me  is  by  telling  me  what 
I  can  grow  on  this  land  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I  do  not  care  if  the  crop  matures  so  late  as  to  pre- 
vent me  from  seeding  to  alfalfa  this  fall,  as  I  had 
intended.  I  must  have  feed,  and  have  it  this  year. 
Would  any  of  the  following  be  of  use:  rape,  corn, 
sorghum,  cow  cabbage  or  thousand  headed  kale? 
1  also  have  a  large  pile  of  cow  manure.  Two 
checks  of  the  two  acres  I  first  mentioned  have 
been  cultivated  all  summer  and  they  are  nice  and 
moist  an  inch  or  two  down.  Would  it  do  to  plant 
kale  seed  right  in  the  open  ground  under  such 
conditions  ? — Farmer,  Stanislaus  county. 

Hurry  in  all  the  corn  and  sorghum  that  you  can. 
We  would  not  risk  much  on  kale  and  rape,  be- 
cause these  plants  do  best  with  us  in  the  rainy 
season  and  will  probably  prove  very  sensitive  to 


drouth  and  heat,  which  sorghum  would  enjoy  and 
corn  probably  tolerate.  On  the  checks  which  now 
show  moisture  near  the  surface  you  ought  to  get 
good  corn,  and  on  land  which  is  in  not  quite  such 
favorable  condition  you  can  get  a  growth  of  sor- 
ghum if  there  is  moisture  enough  to  start  the  seed. 
Plant  corn  rather  deeply  if  the  soil  is  light.  Keep 
your  manure  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season.  Do  not  work  any  into  the  ground  while 
the  moisture  supply  is  doubtful.  It  would  be  en- 
terprising to  try  a  few  square  yards  of  the  other 
plants  you  mention,  just  to  demonstrate  to  you 
what  they  will  do  under  the  conditions  prevailing. 
Such  knowledge  may  be  valuable  hereafter. 

The  Walnut  Blight. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  mailed  a  small  package 
containing  several  walnuts.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  this  blight  increasing  very  rapidly  and  spoiling 
the  entire  crop.  Is  the  statement  made  by  the 
ranchers  about  El  Monte  true,  that  "the  blight  is 
very  slight  following  a  dry  spring  and  more  se- 
vere after  a  wet,  damp  spring?  That  is,  is  it 
affected  to  some  extent  by  climatic  conditions? 
Is  there  any  method  to  keep  such  blight  from 
spreading?  Can  the  blight  affect  the  trees  and 
thus  spoil  the  orchard?  Is  there  any  great  danger 
in  buying  an  orchard  which  is  only  afflicted  with 
such  blight  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  or- 
chards in  the  district? — Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

Your  specimens  show  the  walnut  blight.  The 
injury  by  the  disease  is  very  irregular,  sometimes 
very  little,  sometimes  very  much.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  conditions  described  to  you  do 
largely  control  the  spread  and  govern  the  injuries 
by  this  disease.  It  does  not  largely  injure  the 
tree,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  the  pear 
blight.  Its  injuries  are  largely  confined  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  fruit.  It  does  not  constitute  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  make  an  investment  in 
walnut  property  which  would  otherwise  be  ra- 
tional. The  product  is  profitable  in  spite  of  blight 
losses.  The  blight  is  not  sufficiently  controllable 
by  spraying  to  make  such  a  recourse  practicable. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  resistance  of 
different  varieties — the  late  bloomers  being  freer 
from  injury.  Grafting  over  affected  trees  with 
scions  from  other  trees  which  bear  large  crops  in 
spite  of  the  blight  is  being  undertaken  by  many 
growers,  as  we  have  described  in  detail  in  earlier 
issues  of  the  Pacific  Rtjeal  Press. 


wanting  to  put  out  new  shoots  or  branches  Did 
the  kerosene  do  this?  Is  there  any  remedy?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  cut  off  at  the  injured  spot'— 
Amateur,  Oakland. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  kerosene  killed 
the  bark  of  the  pepper  tree,  as  you  surmise.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  top  of  the  tree  above  the  girdle 
will  survive,  because  if  the  girdling  is  complete, 
its  proper  connection  with  its  root  system  is  de- 
ranged. As  the  tree  is  young  and  shows  a  dis- 
position to  sprout  below  the  wound,  we  should  by 
all  means  cut  off  the  top  just  below  the  injury, 
and  cover  the  wound  with  ordinary  lead  and  oil 
paint  to  prevent  its  drying  and  checking.  If  this 
is  done,  the  tree  will  not  only  make  a  new  top 
from  lower  sprouting,  but  will  quickly  heal  over 
the  mark  of  amputation. 


Too  Wet  or  Too  Dry? 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  10  acres  of  cherries  about 
20  years  old,  planted  on  good,  heavy  soil  near 
Mount  View,  Santa  Clara  valley.  This  orchard 
has  brought  good  returns  since  it  came  into  bear- 
ing. The  orchard  was  irrigated  right  after  pick- 
ing the  crops,  generally  about  the  first  of  July, 
for  six  years  in  succession.  The  amount  of  water 
put  on  was  about  12  hours  to  the  acre,  running 
about  600  gallons  to  the  minute. 

Now  the  orchard  shows  a  good  deal  of  "die- 
back"  for  the  last  three  years;  there  are  also 
some  trees  with  a  good  deal  of  sap  running  out. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  trouble?  Is  there  too 
much  moisture,  or  not  enough  ?  Is  it  advisable  or 
not  to  split  the  bark  of  young  cherry  trees? — A 
Reader,  Mountain  View. 

If  you  are  really  getting  on  all  the  water  your 
figures  indicate,  it  is  altogether  more  than  is 
necessary  or  desirable  on  a  heavy  soil.  For  in- 
stance, 12  hours'  run  at  600  gallons  per  minute 
should  give  you  432,000  gallons  per  acre,  or  over 
16  acre-inches,  which  is  more  than  your  normal 
rainfall,  probably,  and  is  twO  or  three  times  as 
much  as  your  cherries  need  to  carry  them  along 
during  the  last  part  of  the  season— if  well  culti- 
vated. From  this  point  of  view,  your  trees  are 
getting  too  much  water,  and  on  heavy  soil,  which 
perhaps  does  not  readily  dispose  of  the  surplus, 
that  might  injure  their  roots  and  cause  die-back. 
But  this  is  a  speculative  position.  Dig  down  a 
week  after  irrigation  and  see  if  your  trees  are 
standing  in  the  mud.  If  so,  you  will  know  what 
the  trouble  is. 


Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  like  to  know  definitely 
what  fruits  are  properly  classed  as  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous.— P.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Citrus  fruits  are  those  that  belong  to  the  citrus 
family  of  trees — orange,  lemon,  lime,  pomelo, 
bergamot,  citron,  shaddock,  etc.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  those  which  are  borne  upon  trees  which  drop 
their  leaves  in  the  winter.  Thus,  you  will  see  that 
in  saying  "citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,"  one 
whole  class  which  drops  its  leaves  is  pitted  against 
one  division  of  the  class  which  does  not  drop  its 
leaves.  To  be  strictly  consistent,  we  should  say 
"deciduous  fruits  and  evergreen  fruits,"  the  lat- 
ter including  not  only  the  citrus  family,  but  the 
olive  and  a  great  number  of  minor  semi-tropical 
fruits  which  grow  upon  evergreen  trees. 

A  Girdled  Pepper  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  three-year-old  pepper 
tree  which  has  gradually  (within  four  months) 
grown  thin  in  one  spot  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Above  and  below  the  spot  the  bark  is  healthy, 
showing  green  when  scratched,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular place  the  bark  is  dried  up  and  hard  and 
the  wood  shows  brown.  I  cannot  give  any  reason 
for  this,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  the  effect  of  having 
tied  a  rag,  saturated  with  coaloil,  around  this 
spot  some  months  ago,  being  told  that  it  was  a 
good  way  to  keep  ants  from  crawling  up.  The 
tree  begins  to  have  a  weak  and  scraggly  appear- 
ance, though  before  quite  healthy.  Below  the  in- 
jured part,  near  the  ground,  it  gives  evidence  of 


Replacing  Prunes  With  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  prune  orchard  of  about 
20  acres  that  I  wish  to  make  over  into  an  apricot 
orchard.  The  trees  are  28  feet  apart,  and  I  pur- 
posed, next  winter,  planting  an  apricot  tree  in  the 
center  of  the  square,  which  would  bring  it  about 
20  feet  from  each  prune  tree.  Do  you  think  the 
plan  feasible?  I  have  been  told  that  trees  grown 
from  Royal  apricot  pits  are  more  hardy  to  sour 
sap,  etc.,  than  when  on  Blenheim  or  Hemskirke 
root.  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  My  own 
experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
Hemskirke  and  Moorpark  pits  give  trees  quite 
subject  to  sour  sap. — Enquirer,  San  Jose. 

It  is  very  hard  to  get  young  trees  to  take  hold 
well  in  the  middles  between  old  trees.  The  fact 
that  you  desire  to  retain  the  old  trees  must  mean 
that  they  have  some  age  and  bearing  capacity 
from  which  you  desire  income  while  the  young 
apricots'  are  growing.  The  larger  they  are  the 
harder  for  the  young  trees  to  get  a  start.  If  you 
manure  the  centers  before  the  first  rain  and  then 
rake  off  the  leached  covering  when  you  plant,  a 
month  later,  and  then  give  the  young  trees  some 
water  next  summer,  you  may  get  them  to  make  a 
good  growth.  If  you  do,  their  future  will  depend 
upon  how  long  you  wish  to  keep  the  prune  trees 
in  place.  It  is  rather  a  hard  proposition  and  will 
have  to  receive  extra  attention  all  through. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  comparative  value  of 
apricot  varieties  for  root  stocks.  Who  will  sup- 
ply it? 
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WALNUTS  IN  THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  Under  this  heading  an  address 
by  H.  G.  Keesling  before  the  Grange  was  quoted 
from  your  issue  of  June  11th. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  agree  with  the  editorial 
remark  on  one  suggestion  as  to  heading  back  the 
walnut  tree  when  planted?  The  strong  wood  buds 
are  proportionately  stronger  as  they  near  the  ter- 
minal, and  to  cut  a  walnut  tree  of  five  feet  or  more 
to  two  feet  would  mean  that  it  is  cut  to  buds 
which  are  difficult  to  force  into  growth  at  all,  and, 
unless  the  tree  were  coddled  and  nursed,  and  su- 
per-irrigated, it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  start,  or,  if 
it  did,  would  make  but  a  feeble  lateral  growth. 
There  are  walnut  orchards  in  this  county  where 
the  trees  were  so  cut  back,  and  most  of  them  did 
not  start  to  grow,  and  are  now  dead :  and  others, 
in  drier  land,  the  trees  all  over  six  feet,  and  not 
cut  back  at  all,  and  no  irrigation,  which  are  doing 
very  well,  not  more  than  two  or  three  dead  in  a 
hundred.  I  can  also  testify  similarly  from  my 
own  experience,  and  am  not  selecting  exceptional 
or  isolated  cases. 

The  seeding  walnut  trees  attended  to  by  Mr. 
Keesling  besides,  he  says,  "varying  greatly  in 
size,  shape,  color,  and  quality,"  also  show  vari- 
ableness in  the  quantity  of  blighted  limbs  and 
nuts.  They  may  surpass  grafted  French  varieties 
in  vigor,  but  if  they  are  30  years  old,  and  the  lat- 
ter mostly  of  very  recent  planting,  how  can  the 
comparative  vigor  be  estimated? 

The  editor  is  also  quite  correct  about  blight  at- 
tacking walnut  trees  in  the  nursery,  and  even 
some  of  the  French  varieties.  Prof.  Ralph  E. 
Smith  makes  the  broad  suggestion  that  the  safer 
way  is  to  propagate  only  from  any  tree  which  has 
made  a  record  for  bearing  fair  crops  of  really 
good  market  nuts — (the  market  will  tell  the  ten- 
der-foot what  the  requirements  are),  and  which 
has  never  been  affected  by  blight  or  disease.  That 
is  simple,  and  the  prospective  planter  may  follow 
down  such  a  suggestion  by  a  little  investigation 
on  his  own  account. 

I  believe  in  the  walnut  as  a  crop  for  Santa 
Clara  valley.  Mr.  Keesling  is  a  grower  of  much 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  one  is  sometimes 
apt  to  take  an  unnecessarily  pessimestic  view  of 
things.  For  instance,  his  advice  to  the  would-be 
planter  to  test  sample  nuts  of  all  the  varieties 
offered,  and  then,  if  you  want  to  be  safe,  reject 
them  all,  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  And  the 
''price  for  grafted  trees  is  too  high."  Even  if 
the  grafts  in  nursery  make  a  better  stand,  how 
can  the  supply  equal  the  demand  for  many  years, 
if  grafts  are  taken  only  from  trees  whose  record 
is  unbesmirched  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Keesling  can  ex- 
plain, as  I  believe  he  has  operated  a  walnut  nurs- 
ery. 

There  is  a  large  stretch  of  country  from  Morgan 
Hill.  20  miles  south  of  San  Jose,  to  Gilroy,  where 
there  are  many  walnut  orchards,  seedling  as  well 
as  grafted  varieties,  all  doing  remarkably  well, 
although  those  of  more  recent  planting  are  mainly 
grafted  on  the  native  black  walnut  root,  and  "di- 
versity of  crops"  is  the  keynote  to  success  in  fruit 
growing  in  its  effect  on  a  community. 

Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill. 


THE  PRUNE  SITUATION 


To  the  Editor :  Since  you  have  always  kept 
your  columns  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  pro- 
ducers. I  will  thank  you  to  put  this  in  for  the 
benefit  of  my  many  friends,  whom  I  have  promised 
from  year  to  year  to  give  my  views  on  the  prune 
situation. 

I  have  traveled  much  over  California,  in  my 
automobile  and  on  the  11th  of  June  start  for  the 
Mexican  border  on  an  observation  and  pleasure 
t rip.  and  will  add  to  this  on  my  return,  six  weeks 
hence,  should  I  change  my  views  from  what  I  see 
very  far  south. 

I  estimate  that  this  State  will  have  about  45,- 
000.000  pounds  of  prunes  this  year,  instead  of  100,- 
000,000  pounds,  or,  a  very  full  crop.  The  only 
part  to  have  as  good  as  one-half  a  crop  is  Sonoma 
county.  Santa  Clara  county  has  practically  noth- 
ing at  all,  the  most  complete  failure  the  county  has 
ever  had.    The  San  Joaquin  valley  is  also  very 


bad;  Washington  and  Oregon  far  from  a  good 
crop. 

The  great  disaster  to  the  Middle  West,  the  last 
month  when  in  most  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  the  thermometer  registered  as  low  as  3  to 
6°  above  zero,  which  was  such  a  severe  freeze, 
that  all  consider  that  70%  of  the  fruit  was  killed, 
which  will  create  a  field  for  a  large  supply  of 
peaches  and  apricots  that  this  State  will  have  for 
the  market  this  year,  hence  they  will  not  be  in  the 
way  of  the  prunes,  but  if  there  is  ever  a  time  when 
prunes  will  demand  from  4c.  to  5c.  basis,  this 
might  to  be  the  year.  Don't  sell  too  soon,  nor  too 
cheap,  nor  let  the  prune  buyers  convince  you  that 
I  am  wrong  in  my  ideas. 

Geo.  W.  Leek. 

San  Francisco. 


Root  Knot  Treatment. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  that  you  advise  cutting 
off  the  knot  or  crown  gall  on  peach  trees  with  a 
chisel  and  treating  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Please  inform  me  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  is 
best  to  do  this,  and  if  it  has  to  be  performed  every 
year.  Is  it  best  to  keep  the  wound  exposed  or 
covered  with  dirt?  I  plow  alternately  to  and 
from  the  trees. — A.  X.,  Fresno. 

Trees  should  be  frequently  examined,  knots 
neatly  removed,  as  soon  as  discovered,  with  chisel 
or  hatchet,  and  the  wound  painted  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  allowing  it  to  dry  before  filling 
in  the  excavation.  The  chief  part  of  this  work 
should  be  done  during  the  dormant  season,  but, 
especially  on  young  trees,  knots  should  be  looked 
for  and  removed  during  the  growing  season,  be- 
cause if  a  knot  is  allowed  to  enlarge,  the  young 
tree  may  be  seriously  stunted.  The  roots  should 
not  be  exposed  by  turning  the  soil  away  from 
them.  Such  treatment  may  hurt  a  tree  more  than 
a  knot. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Traffic 
Manager  O.  G.  Cook  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Ex- 
change, who  is  in  California  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  railroad  claim  agents.  Mr.  Cook  was 
for  many  years  a  California  railroad  man.  and 
was  selected  by  the  Florida  Exchange  as  the  best 
man  in  the  country  to  fill  the  position  of  traffic 
manager  with  that  organization. 

Mr.  Cook  talked  very  entertainingly  of  Florida, 
and  told  how  the  Exchange  is  making  good  there 
and  spoke  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  Dew 
organization  has  been  and  is  up  against  in  the 
education  of  the  growers,  who  have  been  used  to 
growing  and  handling  oranges  for  so  many  years 
in  a  certain  way,  which  was  the  way  of  their 
fathers  before  them. 

He  spoke  of  one  particular  incident  which  is 
probably  typical  of  others.  The  newspaper  organ 
ii!'  the  Exchange  in  Florida  had  been  for  months 
trying  to  drill  Exchange  ideas  into  its  readers, 
telling  them  of  the  success  of  the  California  or- 
ganization and  the  excellent  results  attained 
through  organization  in  all  lines  of  fruit  growing. 
This  particular  cracker — that  is  what  they  call 
some  of  the  old  time  native  growers — called  one 
day  at  the  main  office  in  Tampa  and  asked  for 
.Manager  Gillette,  and  after  telling  him  that  he 
had  been  reading  about  the  wonderful  things  the 
Exchange  would  do  for  the  grower,  he  wanted  to 
have  the  manager  point  out  the  royal  road  to 
success,  and  if  it  looked  good  to  him  he  would 
follow  along  in  the  Exchange  procession.  He 
ackndwledged  from  the  first  that  he  was  a  bit 
skeptical  as  to  claims  that  had  been  made  regard- 
ing the  success  of  the  institution  in  California, 
and  did  not  think  the  Florida  growers  had  much 
to  learn  from  California,  but  if  they  had  some 
process  of  selling  fruit  for  more  money  than  they 
had  been  used  to  getting  and  the  Florida  Ex- 
change had  copied  that  method  he  was  with  them 
as  soon  as  he  was  shown. 


In  the  first  place  he  asked  what  the  California 
growers  had  done  that  the  Florida  growers  had 
not  done,  and  he  was  told  that  in  California  the 


fruit  was  handled  so  carefully  that  many  organi- 
zations were  getting  fruit  to  market  without  any 
decay  at  all,  where  formerly  they  expected 
nothing  less  than  10%  and  up  to  50%  decay  upon 
arrival  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  that  this  had 
been  accomplished  wholly  by  careful  handling 
"For  instance,"  said  Mr.  Gillete,  "in  California 
they  carefully  cut  the  stem  of  the  fruit  with  a 
special  make  of  clippers  that  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  clipper  cuts.  They  long  ago  discarded 
the  method  of  pulling  the  fruit  from  the  stem  or 
knocking  the  fruit  off  with  a  club  that  still  pre- 
vails to  some  extent  in  Florida.  When  you  do  cut 
the  stem  you  usually  do  it  with  an  ordinary  pair 
of  scissors,  and  when  you  are  cutting  one  stem 
with  this  instrument  you  are  poking  the  points 
into  another  orange  inches  away.  When  you  have 
picked  your  fruit  you  pile  the  field  boxes  heaping 
full  and  load  them  into  the  Avagon  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  oranges  underneath  are 
being  crushed  during  the  journey  to  the  packing- 
house. In  California  they  have  very  fine  roads, 
and  yet  they  would  never  think  of  hauling  a  box 
of  oranges  in  a  springless  wagon,  while  here,  with 
some  of  the  poorest  roads  in  the  world,  you  pile 
this  poorly  prepared  fruit  into  your  springless 
cart,  haul  it  for  miles  through  bumps  and  chuck- 
holes  with  one  box  pressing  upon  another  and  a 
lazy  nigger  sprawling  out  all  over  one  of  the  top 
boxes.  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  the  Exchange 
is  seeking  to  remedy." 


This  kind  of  talk  was  altogether  different  from 
what  the  cracker  had  been  expecting.  He  prob- 
ably expected  to  be  shown  how  a  combination  had 
some  leverage  through  which  they  could  get  more 
money  for  fruit  than  those  outside,  and  he  was 
very  disdainful  and  said  that  handling  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  and  that  Florida  fruit  was 
so  thin  skinned  and  full  of  juice  that  nothing 
could  prevent  it  from  decaying,  and  that  the  way 
his  father  before  handled  fruit  was  good  enough 
for  him,  and  the  Exchange  lost  a  prospect  right 
there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  condition  of  the  Florida 
fruit  has  improved  wonderfully  with  careful 
handling,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement 
that  Florida  fruit  will  not  keep  as  well  as  any 
other  fruit  if  properly  cared  for  from  the  bud  to 
the  mature  orange,  and  then  from  the  tree  to  the 
car. 

Florida  is  just  awakening  to  the  possibilities 
that  lie  before  her,  and  her  fine  fruit  is  going  to 
get  a  better  show  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
just  on  account  of  this  awakening.  There  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  value 
of  or  the  necessity  for  an  Exchange  in  Florida, 
but  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  dispute  about 
the  good  done  by  the  advanced  methods  of  han- 
dling- fruit  that  have  been  introduced  co-incident 
With  the  introduction  of  exchange  methods  in 
selling. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  thickness  or  thinness  of 
the  skin  of  an  orange  has  anything  to  do  with  its 
keeping  quality.  Some  will  say  that  the  skin  of 
a  Florida  orange  is  very  tender  and  very  easily 
broken,  and  this  may  be  true.  The  thicker  skin  of 
a  California  orange  may  be  tougher,  but  the  whole 
skin  does  not  have  to  be  lorn  in  order  that  the 
decay  germs  may  enter.  The  tiniest  abrasion  is 
enough,  and  the  wound  does  not  have  to  penetrate 
to  the  meat  of  the  orange,  and  so  one  variety  is 
just  as  susceptible  to  injury  as  another.  The 
Florida  people  will  find  this  out  after  a  time,  and 
when  they  do  wholly  realize  it  they  can  soon  get 
away  from  the  unenviable  reputation  for  decay 
that  they  now  have  with  the  Eastern  fruit  jobbers. 
Not  that  perfection  will  ever  be  reached,  for  we 
still  have  some  decay  in  California  oranges,  but 
conditions  have  improved  so  wonderfully  in  the 
past  four  or  five  years  that  we  now  know  where 
we  are  at,  and  we  do  know  that  we  can  almost 
wholly  eliminate  decay  if  we  really  try  to  do  it. 


Probably  one  of  the  most  careful  packing  or- 
ganizations is  the  Elephant  Orchards  Company  of 
Redlands.  the  concern  that  puts  up  the  famous 
Elephant  brand,  which  usually  leads  the  auctions 
every  day  in  prices  obtained.  Without  going  into 
their  methods  of  handling  in  orchard  or  in  house 
(they  have  a  specially  constructed  house  built 
with  a  view  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit). 
I  just  wish  to  mention  a  little  incident  which 
shows  how  their  fruit  does  keep  and  to  show  that 
the  prices  paid  by  the  dealers  in  the  East  are  not 
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w  name  alone:  the  dealer  knows  that  the  fruit 
ill  not  rot  on  his  hands,  and  for  that  reason  he 
ays  more.  The  fruit  does  not  look  any  better, 
erhaps  not  as  well  as  some  other  packs,  but  the 
uyer  knows  he  is  setting  the  real  goods.  On 
pril  4  of  this  year  I  had  a  box  of  the  Elephant 
ranges  sent  to  me.  I  already  had  one  bos  of 
ranges  in  the  house,  so  I  did  not  touch  the  box 
f  Elephants  until  probably  a  month  later,  and  I 
id  not  finish  the  box  until  June  4.  Now  this  fruit 
as  picked  some  time  in  March.  In  my  house  it 
as  not  kept  in  any  specially  prepared  place :  in 
tct.  it  was  all  this  time  in  a  screen  porch  on  the 
inny  side,  but  out  of  the  sun.  Not  an  orange  in 
lat  whole  box  showed  the  least  sign  of  decay. 
ad  I  have  saved  one  orange  that  I  will  keep  to 
?e  if  it  ever  will  decay;  I  do  not  believe  it  will, 
oday  this  orange  is  in  fine  shape,  shows  very  1 
ttle  shrinkage  and  would  be  fit  to  put  on  any  J 
•uit  stand. 


I  beg  Mr.  Cook's  pardon  for  having  sidetracked 
im  for  so  long  a  time.   He  likes  California  best 

a  place  of  residence,  but  is  still  loyal  to  Florida  ' 
ad  thinks  it  has  a  great  future.  I  know  that  Mr. 
ook  will  sticeeed  in  his  present  position,  as  I 
now  the  esteem  with  which  he  is  held  in  Cali- 
>rnia.  My  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Cook  was  some 
ears  ago  at  the  house  of  the  "West  American  Fruit  | 
ompany  at  Redlands.  where  Prof.  Ralph  Smith  of 
le  Whittier  Institute  was  conducting  an  investi- 
ation  into  the  causes  of  the  brown  spot.  I  hope 
»  meet  him  again  some  time. 

I  had  a  call  this  past  week  from  the  Japanese 
»y  who  is  in  California  specially  to  study 
ethods  for  the  Japanese  government.  lie  has 
een  working  in  the  fields  this  winter  on  the 
rlington  Heights  Fruit  Co.  groves,  at  Arlington, 
ear  Riverside.  He  tells  me  that  through  the 
induess  of  Mauager  Mills  he  was  able  to  get 
uch  information.  He  is  going  into  the  dicidnons 
istriets  this  summer  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
ad  from  there  will  go  to  the  grape  and  peach 
striots  of  Xew  York  State  this  fall. 


The  Field. 


DRY  FARMING  IN  COLUMBIA  BASIN 
UPLANDS 


Referriug  to  our  recent  comments  upou  dry 
rming  aud  grain  production,  a  discussion  of 
raetice  on  dry  uplands  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
»ast  by  Mr.  Byron  Hunter  is  as  follows : 
The  best  method  of  summer  fallowing  in  the 
olumbia  basin  consists  in  discing  and  harrowing 
;  the  early  spring  before  plowing,  packing  the 
ib-snrface  immediately  after  plowing,  and  fol- 
■wing  this  by  sufficient  surface  cultivation  to  re- 
in moisture  and  keep  the  weeds  under  control, 
"hile  this  method  is  not  in  general  use.  it  is  be- 
tming  more  popular  and  has  been  practiced  long 
lough  to  demonstrate  its  superior  value.  Men 
ho  practice  this  method  estimate  that  their  yields 
wheat  are  about  25  per  cent  greater  than  those 
rtained  by  summer  fallowing  in  the  ordinary 
ay.   The  average  yield  of  wheat  iu  the  State  of 
'ashington  during  the  year  1906  was  20.4  bushels 
i  acre.    This  will  represent  approximately  the 
eld  for  the  Columbia  basin.  If  it  is  true  that  this 
llethod  increases  the  yield  23  per  cent,  the  average 
Wd  of  wheat  for  the  entire  region  can  be  raised 
Ire  bushels  and  acre.  By  adopting  this  method  of 
loamer  fallowing,  it  is  possible  to  retain  sufficient 
Moisture  throughout  much  of  the  semi-arid  seetion 
germinate  wheat  at  any  time  it  may  be  sown  in 
?  fall.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  crow  winter 
heat  over  a  large  area  that  now  produces  spring 
heat.    Dtiring  the  year  1906  the  average  yield 
winter  wheat  in  the  State  of  Washington  was 
»  bushels  more  than  that  of  spring  wheat.    In  | 
Idition  to  increasing  the  average  yield  of  wheat  , 
the  Columbia  basin  about  five  bushels  an  acre,  i 
will  be  seen  that  better  tillage  will  further  in- 
ease  the  yield  41^  bushels  an  acre  over  much  of 
e  semi-arid  section  by  making  it  possible  to 
t>w   winter  wheat   instead   of  spring  wheat,  j 
enee  the  importance  of  the  general  adoption  of 
is  method  throughout  the  Columbia  basin. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  Columbia  basin, 
here  the  rainfall  is  less  than  six  inches,  wheat 
nnot  be  successfully  produced  without  irriga- 
m.   In  extending  the  area  of  winter  wheat  ont 
to  the  semi-arid  and  arid  sections,  a  point  will 


be  reached  where  it  will  not  be  possible  to  eon- 
serve  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate  grain  before 
the  fall  rains  come.  When  the  tillage  has  been 
thorough  and  sufficient  moisture  has  been  retained 
to  germinate  the  seed,  the  grain  is  planted  quite 
deeply.  "When  the  seed  germinates,  the  young 
roots  are  then  in  contact  with  the  moist  soil.  This 
enables  the  young  plants  to  survive  until  the  fall 
rains  come. 

Better  preparation  of  the  soil  for  spring  crops, 
especially  the  use  of  implements  for  settling  and 
packing  the  bottom  of  the  plow  furrow,  would  ma- 
terially increase  the  yield  of  all  cereal  crops  when 
the  land  is  plowed  in  the  spring  before  it  is  sown. 
During  the  summer  of  1906  the  writer  saw  a  field 
of  oats  at  Grass  Yalley.  Oregon,  a  portion  of  which 
had  been  packed  with  a  corrugated  roller.  When 
seen,  the  oats  were  nearly  ripe.  The  stand  and 
growth  of  the  oats  were  very  much  better  upon 
the  rolled  portion  of  the  field. 

If  more  intensive  methods  of  tillage  are  to  be 
adopted,  either  the  size  of  the  farms  most  be  de- 
creased or  their  equipment  increased.  Generally 
speaking,  the  farmers  of  the  Columbia  basin  at- 
tempt to  till  more  land  than  can  properly  be  han- 
dled with  their  equipment. 

Too  many  varieties  of  wheat  are  now  produced 
in  the  Columbia  basin.  All  of  them  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  arid,  semi-arid  and  humid 
sections  to  determine  which  are  most  profitable  to 
arrow  under  the  three  conditions.  The  best  varie- 
ties should  then  be  improved  by  selection. 

The  farmers  as  a  whole  will  secure  better  results 
by  confining  themselves  to  a  few  varieties  of 
wheat.  Of  the  spring  varieties  the  Little  Club  and 
the  Red  Chaff  are  best  adapted  to  the  hnmid  sec- 
tions and  the  Blnestem  to  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
conditions. 

Of  the  winter  varieties,  the  Turkey  Red  easily 
stands  first  for  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sections. 
When  the  grains  are  hard  and  horny  it  is  a  su- 
perior milling  wheat.  On  aeeount  of  its  tendency 
to  become  starchy  it  may  be  necessary  to  occasion- 
ally ship  in  seed  wheat  from  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. 

The  Fortyfold  variety  is  adapted  to  the  entire 
region.  It  stands  the  winters  admirably  and  its 
earliness  gives  it  an  advantage  in  both  the  dry  and 
the  humid  sections.  It  yields  well,  and  when 
grown  under  arid  and  semi-arid  conditions,  pos- 
^. >  \  .^ry  good  milling  qualities.  Like  all  other 
wheats  in  the  Columbia  basin,  its  milling  qualities 
are  not  srood  when  arrown  under  humid  conditions. 


Forestry. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  ALASKA 


On  the  eoast  of  southeastern  Alaska  the  average 
annual  precipitation  is  about  90  inches,  and  trees 
grow  to  large  size.  In  the  Central  plateau  the 
precipitation  is  less  than  15  inches,  including  the 
melted  snow,  and  the  average  size  of  timber  is 
small:  while  on  the  Aretie  slope,  north  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  region  adjacent  to  the 
Bering  sea.  climatic  conditions  make  forest 
growth  altogether  impossible,  and  those  vast 
tundras  are  covered  chiefly  with  moss,  sedges  and 
a  few  small  shrubs ;  hence  the  discussion  of  Alaska 
forests  in  Forest  Service  Bulletin  81.  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  necessarily  confined  to  the  southeastern 
coast  region  and  to  the  Central  plateau,  lying  be- 
tween the  Pacific  mountain  system  on  the  south 
and  the  Rocky  mountain  system  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  drained  principally  by  the  Yukon  and 
the  Knskokwim  rivers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  forest  and  wood- 
land area  of  Alaska  is  approximately  100.000.000 
acres,  or  about  27  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
territory.  Of  these  about  20.000.000  aeres  may 
possibly  bear  timber  of  sufficient  size  and  density 
to  be  used  as  saw  timber,  while  the  other  80.000.- 
000  acres  is  woodland  which  bears  some  saw 
timber,  but  mostly  only  firewood. 

The  coast  region  has  a  mild  climate,  not  colder 
than  the  northern  part  of  Puget  Sound  or  of  Scot- 
land. The  stand  of  trees  is  dence.  averaging  for 
considerable  areas  25.000  feet  per  acre,  Sitka 
spruce  forming  about  20  per  cent  of  the  stand  and 
Western  hemlock  about  75  per  cent.  Although  by 
far  the  most  abundant  species.  Western  hemlock 
does  not  produce  as  large  individual  trees  as  the 
spruce  or  western  red  cedar,  the  former  occas- 


ionally showing  a  diameter  of  six  feet,  with  a 
height  of  150  feet,  and  the  cedar  attaining  diam- 
eters of  from  three  to  four  feet. 

The  usual  lumber  eut  in  the  eoast  forests  of 
Alaska  is  about  27.000.000  board  feet,  almost  en- 
tirely spruee.  as  hemlock  is  but  lhtle  used,  a  large 
part  of  this  output,  probably  one-tbird.  being  nsed 
for  salmon  cases,  and  much  of  the  best  lumber  is 
used  in  this  way.  The  southern  and  southeastern 
eoast  having  a  much  larger  timber  supply  than 
will  be  needed  locally  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
mueh  of  the  hemlock  should  be  eut  and  the  spruee 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  increase.  The  cutting 
that  has  so  far  taken  place  on  the  eoast  af  Alaska 
has  had  but  small  effect  upon  the  forest,  the  bulk 
is  yet  untouched,  and.  as  it  is  now  overmature, 
utilization  for  other  purposes  than  lumber  should 
be  encouraged  as  mueh  as  possible.  Both  spruee 
and  hemlock  are  good  palp  wood,  and  taken  to- 
gether they  comprise  almost  the  entire  forests. 
There  is  faint  prospect  that,  so  far  as  the  eoast 
lumber  is  concerned,  it  will  ever  be  needed  for  use 
in  Alaska.  The  permanent  industries  of  the  eoast 
region  are  fishing  and  mining,  the  mountainous 
eharaeter  of  the  eonntry  will  forever  prevent  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  the  natural  barriers  pre- 
vent this  lumber  from  being  of  present  benefit  to 
the  interior  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  the 
price  high.  Besides  the  timber  itself  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  structural  work  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  interior  when  that  region  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped and  made  accessible  by  railroads.  Th^ 
annual  growth  of  the  coast  forests  is  in  excess  of 
the  local  needs,  and  unless  methods  of  utilization 
whieh  will  result  in  exportation  are  developed 
these  products  cannot  be  rightly  handled  or  prop- 
erly conserved. 

But  the  interior  conditions  tell  a  different  story. 
There  the  forest  stand  varies  from  practically 
nothing,  in  areas  of  scrubby  black  spruce,  to  20 
or  more  cords  per  acre  in  the  bireh-aspen  type, 
and  several  thousand  board  feet  per  acre  in  the 
best  white  spruee  forests.  The  best  timber  of 
spruce,  birch,  and  poplar  grows  in  the  valleys, 
particularly  along  the  Tanana  in  the  Fairbanks 
district.  Blaek  spruee  predominates  in  the  more 
poorly  drained  situations.  The  average  of  timber 
is  small,  white  spruee  rarely,  and  balsam  poplar 
sometimes  attaining  IS  to  24  inches  in  diameter: 
the  white  birch  and  aspen  average  S  inches  in 
diameter,  though  maximum  of  18  inches  on  un- 
usually favorable  sites  are  noted,  and  black  spruce 
rarely  attains  a  diameter  of  6  inches,  while  the 
heights  of  the  different  species  run  from  20  feet 
for  the  black  spruee  to  75  feet  for  the  best  white 
spruee.  Naturally  it  is  impossible  for  timber  to 
grow  rapidly  or  to  large  size  in  soil  permanently 
frozen.  Unlike  the  eoast  forests,  those  of  the  in- 
terior have  suffered  mueh  from  fires ;  in  some  eases 
ten  times  as  much  timber  has  been  killed  by  fire 
as  has  been  cut  for  fuel  or  lumber. 

The  bulk  of  the  timber  eut  in  the  forests  of  the 
Central  platean  is  for  firewood,  several  rimes  as 
mnch  being  nsed  for  that  purpose  as  for  lumber. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  as  the  interior  of  Alanka 
depends  entirely  upon  wood  for  heat,  light  and 
power.  Wood  is  burned  by  the  Tanana  Yalley 
railroad,  which  has  45  miles  of  track  oat  from 
Fairbanks.  The  river  steamers,  except  three  larsr* 
boots  on  the  Yukon  whieh  use  oiL  burn  wood,  and 
the  severe  weather  of  the  eight  months  winter, 
when  the  thermometer  sometimes  goes  down  to  80 
degrees  below  zero,  makes  the  consumption  for 
fuel  in  domestic  affairs  mnch  larger  than  the  popu- 
lation (about  30.000)  would  use  under  conditions 
existing  elsewhere. 

The  present  sparee  population  will  undoubtedly 
be  greatly  augmented,  and  its  need  for  timber 
will  be  large,  therefore  its  timber  supply  should  be 
conserved  to  lessen  as  far  as  possible  the  heavy 
expense  which  importation  will  entail,  as  trans- 
portation is  slow,  expensive,  and  uncertain,  and 
by  boats  which  operate  only  a  few  months  of  the 
year. 

Obviously  all  the  forests  of  Alaska  should  be 
protected  and  made  of  the  utmost  permanent  use. 
They  should  be  managed  so  as  to  increase  Ike 
stand  of  the  best  timber — spruce— and  decrease 
that  of  the  less  desirable  hemlock.  Utilization  of 
the  present  overmature  timber  of  the  coast  should 
be  encouraged,  while  the  insufficient  supply  in  the 
forests  of  the  interior  should  be  given  the  best  of 
care,  for  it  is  not  likely,  with  most  intelligent  man- 
agement, to  be  able  to  furnish  more  than  a  part  of 
the  home  demand,  as  the  hieh  grade  timber  whieh 
•nay  be  needed  will  always  have  to  be  imported. 
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After  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  weather, 
the  potatoes  will  have  undergone  a  sweating  process. 
They  first  cover  themselves  with  moisture,  as  if  they  had 
been  dipped  in  water.  This  moisture  gradually  begins  to 
disappear,  and  as  soon  as  it  does  so  it  is  time  to  throw  off 
the  straw.  This  should  be  done  when  the  wind  is  blowing; 
the  potato  hills  should  be  left  open  for  three  or  four  hours, 
or  until  the  potatoes  appear  entirely  dry.  If  the  straw 
covering  is  taken  off  in  the  morning,  the  potatoes  will  be 
dry  at  noon.  Then  cover  them  again  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  fresh,  dry  straw,  and  on  the  top  of  the  straw  put 
three  or  four  inches  of  soil  to  keep  out  the  cold.  On  the 
top  of  this  must  be  placed  a  roof,  which  is  easily  made  of 
shakes  nailed  to  strips  of  two  by  three  and  made  in  the 
shape  of  panels,  to  allow  of  easy  handling  and  of  repeated 
use  year  after  year.  Potatoes  kept  in  this  way  will  pre- 
serve perfectly  until  next  spring.  Very  few,  if  any,  will 
be  found  decayed. 

Varieties. — Probably  all  the  improved  varieties  have 
been  introduced  in  California.  The  California  demand  is 
for  a  variety  which  is  rather  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked, 
although  the  softer,  sweeter  sorts  have  some  advocates. 
The  most  common  variety  is  called  the  Californian.  but  it 
is  a  Chinese  sort  introduced  in  early  days.  The  Southern 
Queen  and  the  Nansemonds  are  also  popular  and  the 
Jersey  Bed  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  southern  California. 

RADISHES. 

The  Radish.  -Raphanus  sativus. 

French,  radis;  German,  radies:  Dutch,  radijs;  Danish, 
haverdoedike ;  Italian,  ravanello:  Spanish,  rabanito;  Por- 
i  aguese,  rabao. 

Horse-radish.  -Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

French,  raifort  sauvage;  German,  meerettig:  Dutch, 
peperwortel :  Danish,  peberrod :  Italian,  rafano :  Spanish, 
taramago:  Portuguese,  rabao  de  cavalho. 

The  radish  is  a  relish  which  can  be  had  continuously 
throughout  the  year  in  most  parts  of  California,  if  proper 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  can  he  arranged.  It  is  almost 
a  hopeless  task  to  undertake  to  secure  a  crisp,  delicately 
flavored  radish  unless  heat  and  moisture  are  favorable  to 
quick  growth  of  the  pliant.  It  takes  some  gardening  skill, 
therefore,  to  produce  good  radishes  in  winter  localities 
with  sharp  frosts  and  heavy  rainfall,  while  in  regions  of 
liidit  frost  and  light  rainfall,  winter  heat  is  usually  ade- 
quate to  satisfactory  growth. 

The  best  soil  for  radishes  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  though 
any  good  garden  soil  will  grow  them  if  a  small  piece  is 
unproved  for  the  purpose  as  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Vegetables  Soils  of  California. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
already  described  for  other  root-crops,  and  sowing,  as 
already  intimated,  can  be  done  whenever  the  soil  is  in 
irood  condition,  if  irrigation  is  available  for  use  in  the  dry 
season,  and  there  is  free  drainage  in  the  winter.  Tempera- 
ture is.  however,  of  more  moment  to  the  radish  than  to 
some  other  hardy  garden  plants,  and  during  the  colder 
months,  the  raised  bed,  as  described  on  page  100,  located 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  wind-break,  will  afford  heat  enough 
usually.  In  other  places  where  cold  and  rain  are  greater 
the  "warm  heap"  described  on  page  165  may  be  used.  By 
thus  adapting  the  method  to  local  conditions  winter 
growth  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the  valley  and  foothill  re- 
gions of  the  State.  Summer  growth  is  mainly  a  question 
of  soil-moisture  which  can  be  regulated  by  irrigation  and 
cultivation. 

As  the  radish  is  naturally  of  quick  growth  and  as  crisp- 
ness  and  mild  flavor  are  largely  conditioned  on  pushing  it 
to  the  utmost  of  its  speed,  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage 
as  a  catch  crop  here  and  there  in  the  garden  on  ground 
that  is  temporarily  out  of  use  for  a  few  weeks,  or  between 
the  rows  of  more  slowly  growing  vegetables.  The  gardener 
should  always  be  ready  to  scatter  good  radish  seed  when 
he  has  a  little  stretch  of  light,  rich,  moist  soil  at  command. 
A  little  attention  and  ingenuity  will  in  this  way  secure  a 
constant  supply. 

Varieties. — Popular  favor  runs  in  the  direction  of  the 
turnip-shaped  varieties,  of  which  there  are  very  many 
The  long  radishes  are.  however,  often  chosen  for  home  use. 
The  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  is  most  largely  grown  and  there 
are  several  strains  of  it  varying  in  earliness  and  color. 
The  French  Breakfast,  oval,  tipped  with  white,  stands 
next  to  the  Scarlet  Turnip  sorts,  and  the  White  and  Scar- 
let globes  are  widely  grown.    The  Italian  market  garden- 


ers grow  what  is  known  as  the  "Half-Long,"  a  variety 
of  Rose  Olive-Shaped  and  the  Black  Spanish,  very  desir- 
able for  winter  growth.  The  White  Turnip,  similar  to 
Scarlet  Turnip  except  in  color,  is  popular  with  German 
gardeners,  and  the  Chartier  has  some  popularity  as  a  large 
scarlet  variety,  shading  to  pink  and  thence  to  white  at 
the  root-tip.  The  Crimson  Giant  turnip  is  very  large  and 
yet  generally  solid  and  crisp.  The  Mammoth  Chinese  dis- 
tances all  others  for  size.  It  is  pure  white,  mild-flavored 
and  crisp,  even  though  it  may  grow  18  inches  in  length 
and  three  inches  in  diameter  in  six  weeks,  with  interior 
heat  on  light  soil,  abundantly  moist. 

HORSE-RADISH. 

Horse-radish  is  a  popular  relish  in  California  and  is 
bottled  on  quite  a  large  scale.  The  plant  is  easily  grown 
and  should  be  found  in  every  farm  garden.  A  start  is 
most  conveniently  made  by  planting  root  sets.  Mr.  Ira 
W.  Adams  advises  planting  the  roots  or  sets  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  with  the  sets  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
three  or  four  inches  under  the  surface.  On  rich,  moist 
soil,  with  the  best  of  cultivation,  one  can  raise  roots  that 
will  weigh  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 
When  the  roots  are  dug  in  winter  for  use.  break  off  all  the 
small  rootlets  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, cut  into  pieces  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  leaving 
the  top  end  square,  and  the  bottom  end  slanting,  so  there 
will  be  no  mistake  in  planting  them  upside  down.  Tie  in 
small  bunches  and  put  into  moist  sand  that  has  perfect 
drainage  and  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  very  cold, 
long,  heavy  rains  it  is  well  to  cover  with  shakes,  or  short 
pieces  of  boards.  A  cool  cellar  is  a  good  place  to  store 
them,  but  be  careful  that  the  sand  is  never  allowed  to  get 
dry,  as  the  sets  will  not  root  nicely  without  continual 
moisture.  Early  in  the  spring  there  will  be  nicely  rooted 
sets  ready  for  transplanting,  as  before  described. 

RHUBARB. 
Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant.  -Rheum  sp. 

French,  rhubarbe:  German  and  Danish,  rhabarber: 
Dutch,  rabarber:  Italian,  rabarbaro:  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, ruibarbo. 

Rhubarb  attains  grand  si/.e  and  quality  in  California  if 
due  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant,  and 
it  should  have  a  place  in  every  house  garden.  It  enjoys 
very  rich  soil  and  will  thrive  on  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
even  from  heavy  clay  to  light  peat,  providing  ample  mois- 
ture is  afforded  it.  On  heavy,  retentive  soils  it  must  have 
good  cultivation  or  thick  mulching  to  prevent  loss  of 
moisture  and  surface  baking:  on  tight,  coarse  soils  either 
ample  irrigation  or  natural  sub-irrigation  will  keep  the 
plant  thrifty  and  vigorous.  It  does  not  enjoy  high  heat 
and  drought,  and  the  old  varieties  reach  best  estate  and 
are  chiefly  commercially  produced  in  the  coast  valleys  or 
on  the  river  bottom  lands  of  the  interior,  but  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  grown  for  home  use  on  interior  plains  and 
mesas  providing  constant  moisture  is  supplied;  partial 
shade  is  also  grateful  to  the  foilage  in  the  interior,  but  is 
not  necessary  on  the  coast.  Since  the  wide  introduction 
of  winter  growing  rhubarb,  which  defies  the  frost  and  en- 
joys the  ample  moisture  of  the  rainy  season,  the  range  of 
the  plant  has  vastly  increased  in  California  and  its  com- 
mercial importance  has  greatly  advanced. 

Culture.  Rhubarb  is  grown  from  seed  or  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots:  the  latter  insures  reproduction 
of  the  identical  characters  of  the  parent,  while  from  seed 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  variation. 

Rhubarb  plants  may  be  grown  from  seed  by  preparing 
the  ground  in  the  same  way  already  described  for  aspara- 
gus, and  the  same  care  of  the  seedling  as  there  indicated 
will  bring  good,  strong  rhubarb  roots  for  planting  out  as 
yearlings.  Mr.  Ira  W.  Adams  gives  the  following  special 
advice  for  rhubarb  seedlings: 

Prepare  the  bed  the  same  as  for  asparagus.  Sow  the 
seed  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  one  inch  apart  in  the  row 
in  a  little  furrow  one  inch  deep;  tamp  down  lightly  with 
the  back  of  a  steel  rake  and  cover  with  the  finest  of  soil, 
as  the  seeds  are  small  and  light.  When  the  plants  are  an 
inch  or  two  high,  they  can  be  transplanted  into  rows  12 
inches  apart,  and  four  inches  between  the  plants.  By  fall 
they  will  be  fine,  strong  plants,  and  can  be  planted  out  the 
next  spring  in  permanent  rows. 

Root  sets  are  made  by  dividing  the  roots  of  the  older 
plants  so  that  each  piece  shall  have  a  bud  or  eye.  The  most 
vigorous  plants,  producing  the  largest  leaves  and  thickest 
leaf-stems,  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Planting. — Before  planting  either  in  field  or  garden  the 
soil  should  be  heavily  manured  and  deeply  turned  in  the 
fall  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter  rains.  Trans- 
planting of  the  old  varieties  should  be  done  when  the 
plant  is  dormant,  the  soil  in  good  working  condition  and 
warmth  enough  for  growth  anticipated.  The  date  will, 
of  course,  vary  in  different  localities,  but  February  will 
usually  be  satisfactory  for  the  summer  growing  varieties. 
The  soil  must  not  be  too  wet  at  transplanting  or  the  roots 
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may  rot :  good  warmth  and  moisture  are  favorable.  The 
introduction  of  winter  growing  varieties  has  modified 
transplanting  practice.  They  are  practically  evergreen 
and  active  except  for  a  short  dormancy  in  the  late  sum- 
mer, and,  though  capable  of  transplanting  by  cutting  back 
the  leaves  all  through  the  rainy  season,  are  usually  moved 
to  best  advantage  from  April  to  June,  the  latter  periou 
being  available  on  irrigated  land. 

There  are  different  ways  of  planting  out,  each  with  its 
own  advocates.  Roots  set  four  feet  apart  each  way  give 
good  opportunity  for  cultivation  both  ways:  but  some 
give  more  room  by  laying  off  in  six  feet  rows  with  the 
plants  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Others  plant 
in  the  garden,  placing  the  plants  two  feet  apart,  if  only 
one  row  is  planted,  and  in  four  feet  rows  with  the  plants 
three  feet  apart  if  there  are  to  be  several  rows.  On  good, 
strong,  deep  soils,  it  is  well  to  give  plenty  of  room,  for 
large  growth  of  leaves  is  desired  to  impart  vigor  to  the 
roots.  Distance  depends  somewhat  upon  the  variety,  but 
nearly  all  growers  aim  at  very  large  leaf  stems,  and  these 
require  ample  space. 

Treatment. — Plants  of  summer  growing  varieties  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  all  their  leaves  the  first  year  after 
planting  out,  and  there  must  be  abundant  moisture  for 
summer  growth  if  there  is  to  be  a  heavy  crop  the  second 
3'ear.  Frequent  summer  cultivation  is  desirable  unless 
mulching  is  employed,  and  if  it  is,  the  grower  must  be 
sure  that  his  mulching  is  heavy  enough  to  retain  moisture. 
It  is  probably  better  to  trust  to  cultivation  and  irrigation 
in  most  situations.  With  the  fall  rains  the  surface  should 
be  liberally  dressed  with  manure  and  covered  in  as  deeply 
as  possible  without  injury  to  the  roots.  Shallow  cultiva- 
tion should  follow  before  the  weeds  advance  too  far,  to  be 
repeated  as  necessary  to  keep  the  field  clean. 

Winter  growing  varieties,  planted  out  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  irrigated,  establish  themselves  so  strongly  the 
first  summer  that  some  pulling  can  be  done  upon  them  the 
following  winter.  Even  without  irrigation,  spring  set 
plants  will  receive  a  new  impulse  with  the  first  rain,  grow 
riotously  with  the  autumn  heat  and  give  large  leaf  stems 
by  the  holidays  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  State. 

Manuring  and  cultivation  should  be  followed  year  after 
year  to  keep  the  soil  rich  and  in  good  tilth.  Some  soils 
are,  however,  so  rich  naturally  that  such  liberal  manuring 
may  not  be  necessary.  The  plant  should  not  be  too  fully 
stripped  of  its  leaves  nor  should  the  pulling  be  continued 
too  late  in  the  summer.  The  following  crop  depends  upon 
adequate  leaf  action — consequently  the  plant  must  have 
foliage  and  summer  moisture  to  maintain  it. 

Varities. — The  Monarch  is  largely  grown.  It  has  a  very 
wide,  flat  stem.  The  Victoria  has  red,  long  stems,  rather 
sharp  acid,  but  a  very  productive  sort  and  popular.  Lin- 
naeus is  early,  large,  thick  stems,  of  excellent  flavor  and 
less  acid. 

The  Crimson  Winter,  introduced  from  Australia  by  Lu- 
ther Burbank  about  1895,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  trade  in 
1900,  has  revolutionized  rhubarb  growing  in  California  by 
completely  reversing  the  market  season.  This  variety  and 
its  improvements  by  Mr.  Burbank  and  by  others  who  have 
practiced  selection  since  he  sold  it  out,  has  multiplied  the 
rhubarb  acreage  of  the  State  and  vastly  increased  the  ser- 
viceability and  commercial  suitability  of  the  plant.  It  has 
precluded  forcing  in  California  and  promises  to  render 
forcing  unprofitable  even  in  the  wintry  parts  of  the  coun- 
try because  of  the  large  supplies  of  open  air  rhubarb  which 
are  available  for  shipment  from  this  State  at  all  times  of 
the  year  when  the  summer  varieties  grown  in  wintry  cli- 
mates are  unproductive. 

SPINACH. 

Common  Spinach. — Spinacia  oleracea  and  spinosa. 

French,  epinard;  German,  spinat;  Dutch,  spinazie; 
Danish,  spinat:  Italian,  spinaccib;  Spanish,  espinaea;  Por- 
tuguese, espinafre. 

New  Zealand  Spinach. — Tettfagonia  expansa. 

Chard. — Beta  vulgaris. 

French,  poiree ;  German,  beisskohl;  Dutch,  snij  beet; 
Danish,  blad  bede;  Italian,  bieta;  Spanish,  blada;  Por- 
tuguese, acelga. 

Spinach  is  an  all-the-year-  plant  in  California,  and  the 
house-gardener  need  never  fail  to  have  tender  foliage  for 
boiling  if  he  arranges  for  successive  sowings  and  knows 
the  varieties  and  species  which  befit  the  changing  seasons, 
for  he  can  choose  for  fall  sowing  that  which  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  thrifty  in  the  California  winter,  and  for  spring 
sowing  that  which  will  furnish  succulent  pluckings  even 
through  the  heat  and  droiighl  of  the  interior  summer.  But 
though  this  is  so,  it  is  chiefly  as  affording  winter  greens 
that  spinach  is  grown  for  the  market.  The  summer  fur- 
nishes so  large  a  variety  of  table  vegetables  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  winter  that  the  housewife  turns  her  attention  to 
pot-herbs. 

Culture. — The  varieties  of  common  spinach  (spinacia  I 
dislike  heat  and  drought  and  enjoy  moist,  rich  soil  and 


moderate  temperature.  These  conditions  are  afforded  by 
all  California  garden's  in  the  winter,  providing  the  grower 
will  heed  the  suggestions  for  ridge-culture,  etc.,  given  in 
previous  chapters,  for  escaping  surplus  water  and  secur- 
ing suitable  growing-temperature  in  the  winter  garden. 
With  these  provisions  it  is  easy  to  secure  winter  spinach 
by  following  the  suggestions  given  for  the  winter  growth 
of  lettuce,  peas  or  other  hardy  vegetables.  What  has  been 
said  of  fall  sowing  of  these,  applies  also  to  spinach.  The 
plant  makes  best  growth  from  seed  sown  in  place,  and  if 
the  seed  is  good  it  may  be  thinly  sown,  for  the  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other.  They  should 
have  from  six  to  nine  inches  space  in  the  row  and  should 
be  kept  free  from  encroachment  of  weeds.  To  keep  the 
soil  from  packing  by  rains,  and  to  push  the  plants  as  well, 
a  top  dressing  of  fine  manure  may  be  placed  to  be  leached 
out  by  the  rains.  In  a  garden  with  permanent  walks, 
spinach  may  be  sown  as  a  border  plant,  which  brings  it 
within  easy  reach  for  the  frequent  plucking  of  leaves.  The 
plants  will  endure  this,  and  by  means  of  new  growth  on 
old  plants  and  successive  sowings,  it  is  feasible,  as  above 
stated,  to  have  spinach  always  ready.  The  variety  chiefly 
used  is  the  "Large  Prickly,"  although  the  "Long  Stand- 
ing" is  also  esteemed  because  of  its  long  leaf  growth  be- 
fore sending  up  seed  stems.  The  Round  or  Summer  is  also 
considerably  used. 

For  greens  in  the  hot  and  dry  summer  and  dry  autumn, 
the  New  Zealand  spinach  is  making  a  fine  record  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  been  widely  distributed  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Even  in  interior  situations  it  grows  on  dry  ground 
all  summer,  and  maintains  rich  green  color  until  frost  kills 
the  top  growth.  The  stems  and  foliage  are  very  sensitive 
to  frost,  but  the  root  is  more  hardy  and  gives  new  growth 
and  is  useful  in  the  spring.  The  plant  sends  out  shoots  of 
considerable  length  which  may  be  cut  off  for  cooking.  Its 
tenderness  and  flavor  are  vouched  for  by  many  growers. 
Early  summer  cutting  may  be  had  by  starting  plants  with 
bottom  heat  and  planting  out  like  egg  plants,  but  in  our 
long  summer,  sowing  in  the  spring  after  frost  danger  is 
over,  gives  abundant  foliage  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

CHARD. 

This  plant  is  a  beet  grown  for  its  foliage  and  not  for  its 
root  which  is  small  and  branching.  Its  cultivation  is,  how- 
ever, exactly  like  that  of  the  beet  root,  except  that  its  root- 
ing habit  allows  of  shallower  tillage  but  it  enjoys  good 
conditions  in  the  soil  and  manifests  its  delight  by  grander 
foliage  which  is  very  desirable  and  is  used  as  spinach  is. 
It  is  not  largely  grown  in  California,  because  conditions 
are  so  favorable  for  continual  supplies  of  spinach,  which  is 
preferred. 

SQUASHES. 

Mammoth  Squashes  or  Pumpkins. — Cucurbita  maxima. 

French,  potirons;  German,  melonen-kurbiss ;  Danish, 
centner-groeskar ;  Italian,  zucca ;  Spanish,  calabaza  to- 
tanera. 

Marrows  and  Scollops. — Cucurbita  pepo. 
The  species  moschata  also  contributes  same  horticultural 
varieties. 

The  California-grown  squashes  are  all  noted  for  pro- 
digious size  and  the  acre-product  is  also  immense.  Squashes 
have  been  used  from  the  early  days  as  exponents  of  size 
in  California  vegetables,  at  all  distant  and  local  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  statistics  thereof  would  fill  a  volume. 
Weights  of  single  specimens  have  been  attained  in  excess 
of  300  pounds,  and  field  crops  above  30  tons  to  the  acre. 
To  avoid  exaggeration  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
truth  about  the  California  squash  in  a  picturesque  man- 
ner, a  single  record  is  presented  from  the  writer's  collec- 
tion of  cucurbitous  literature.  Philander  Kellogg,  of  Go- 
leta,  Santa  Barbara  county,  who  is  personally  known  to 
the  writer  as  a  man  of  truth  and  probity,  furnishes  Hi  is 
statement : 

I  planted  my  squashes  in  May,  and  harvested  them  in 
October.  Finding  that  they  were  unusually  large,  I 
weighed  10  of  the  largest  and  found  that  their  aggregate 
weight  was  one  ton  and  50  odd  pounds,  the  largest  one 
weighing  225  pounds.  This  squash  was  exhibited  at  the 
county  fair  and  received  the  .first  prize.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  which  was  my  boy's  sixteenth  birthday,  I  cut 
•open  one  of  the  other  squashes,  that  weighed  210  pounds, 
and  took  out  the  seeds;  my  boy  then  got  into  it  and  I  put 
the  piece  together  and  completely  closed  him  in,  the  parts 
coining  tighl  together.  I  then  persuaded  my  eighteen- 
year-old  daughter  to  get  into  it  and  I  closed  her  in,  in  the 
same  manner.  My  daughter's  weight  was  110  pounds.  I 
then  put  two  seven-year-old  boys  in  at  once.  1  then  put 
my  three  little  girls  in  at,  once ;  they  were  aged  respec- 
tively six,  four  and  two  years,  their  united  weight  being 
116  pounds.  I  placed  the  largest  child  in  the  bottom  and 
the  little  one  on  the  top  and  then  put  on  the  lid;  the 
squash  was  cut  so  that  the  top  could  be  easily  put  on  or 
removed.  The  squash  was  three  feet  four  or  five  inches 
in  length. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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Vegetable  Preservation. 


VEGETABLE  CANNING  AT 
HOME. 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  can- 
ning of  vegetables  is  beyond  the  average 
amateur,  but  in  a  recent  farmer's  bulle- 
tin, issued  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  is  shown  that  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  after  all  the  conditions  are 
learned  and  complied  with.  This  bulletin, 
entitled  "Canning  Vegetables  in  the 
Home,"  and  written  by  J.  F.  Breazeale, 
makes  the  following  statements: 

The  great  secret  of  canning  or  preserv- 
ing lies  in  complete  sterilization.  The 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  all 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  teeming  with 
minute  forms  of  life  which  we  call  bac- 
teria, or  molds,  or  germs.  These  germs 
are  practically  the  sole  cause  of  decom- 
position or  rotting.  The  exclusion  of  air 
from  canned  articles,  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  so  important,  is  unneces- 
sary provided  the  air  is  sterile  or  free 
from  germs.  The  exclusion  of  air  is  nec- 
essary only  because  in  excluding  it  we 
exclude  the  germ.  In  other  words,  air 
which  has  been  sterilized  or  free  from 
germs  by  heat  or  mechanical  means  can 
be  passed  continuously  over  canned  arti- 
cles without  affecting  them  in  the  least. 
If  a  glass  bottle  be  fitted  with  some  vege- 
table which  ordinarily  spoils  very  rapidly 
— for  instance,  string  beans — and,  in- 
stead of  a  cork,  it  is  stoppered  with  a 
thick  plug  of  raw  cotton  and  heated  un- 
til all  germ  life  is  destroyed,  the  beans 
will  keep  indefinitely.  The  air  can  readi- 
ly pass  in  and  out  of  the  bottle  through 
the  plug  of  cotton,  while  the  germs  from 
the  outside  air  cannot  pass  through,  but 
are  caught  and  held  in  its  meshes.  This 
shows  that  the  germs  and  their  spores 
or  seeds  are  the  only  causes  of  spoilage 
that  we  have  to  deal  wku  in  canning. 

Bacteria  are  much  more  resistant  to 
heat  than  yeasts.  They  thrive  in  pro- 
ducts like  milk  and  in  meats  and  vege- 
tables rich  in  protein,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
etc.  All  known  species  of  molds  require 
air  in  which  to  work.  This  is  not  true  of 
bacteria,  certain  species  of  which  will 
live  and  cause  vegetables  to  decompose 
even  when  no  air  is  no  safeguard  against 
decay,  unless  the  vegetable  is  first 
thoroughly  sterilized.  Bacteria  are  so 
small  that  they  can  be  seen  only  with  a 
microscope,  and  they  reproduce  them;- 
selves  with  amazing  rapidity.  One  bac- 
terium under  favorable  conditions  will 
produce  about  20,000,000  in  the  course  of 
24  hours.  Accordingly  certain  vegetables 
spoil  more  rapidly  than  others,  because 
they  furnish  a  better  medium  for  bac- 
terial growth. 

The  reproduction  of  bacteria  is  brought 
about  by  one  of  two  processes.  The  germ 
either  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  mak- 
ing two  bacteria  where  one  existed  be- 
fore, or  else  reproduces  itself  by  means  of 
spores.  These  spores  may  be  compared 
with  seeds  of  an  ordinary  plant,  and  they 
present  the  chief  difficulty  in  canning 
vegetables.  While  the  parent  bacteria 
may  be  readily  killed  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  the  seeds  retain  their 
vitality  for  a  long  time  even  at  that  tem- 
perature, and  upon  cooling  will  germi- 
nate, and  the  newly  formed  bpcteria  will 
begin  their  destructive  work.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  completely 
sterilize  a  vegetable,  to  heat  it  to  the 
boiling  point  of  water  and  keep  it  at  that 
temperature  for  about  one  hour,  upon 
two  or  three  successive  days,  or  else  keep 
it  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for 
a  long  period  of  time — about  five  hours. 
The  process  of  boiling  on  successive  days 
is  the  one  that  is  always  employed  in 
scientific  work  and  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  boiling  on  the  first  day  kills 
all  the  molds  and  practically  all  of  the 


bacteria,  but  does  not  kill  the  spores  or 

seeds. 

As  soon  as  the  jar  cools  these  seeds 
germinate  and  a  fresh  crop  of  bacteria 
begin  work  upon  the  vegetables.  The 
boiling  upon  the  second  day  kills  this 
crop  of  bacteria  before  they  have  had 
time  to  develop  spores.  ,  The  boiling  upon 
the  third  day  is  not  always  necessary, 
but  is  advisable  to  be  sure  that  the  steri- 
lization is  complete.  Among  scientists 
this  is  called  fractional  sterilization,  and 
this  principle  constitutes  the  whole  secret 
of  canning.  If  the  housewife  will  only 
bear  this  in  mind,  she  will  be  able  with  a 
little  ingenuity  to  can  any  meat,  fruit  or 
vegetable. 

Kinds  of  Jaks. — The  first  requisite  for 
successful  canning  is  a  good  jar.  Glass 
is  the  most  satisfactory.  Tin  is  more  or 
less  soluble  in  the  juices  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Even  the  most  improved  styles 
of  tin  cans  which  are  lacquered  on  the 
inside  to  prevent  the  juice  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  tin  are  open  to  this 
objection. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  glass 
jars  on  the  market,  many  of  them  pos- 
sessing certain  distinct  points  of  advan- 
tage. The  screw-top,  or  Mason,  is  the  one 
in  most  common  use.  Although  cheap  in 
price,  these  jars  are  the  most  expensive 
in  the  long  run.  The  tops  last  only  a  few 
years  and,  being  cheaply  made,  the  break- 
age is  usually  greater  than  that  of  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  jar.  The  tops  also  furnish 
an  excellent  hiding  place  for  germs,  which 
makes  sterilization  very  difficult.  The 
most  satisfactory  jar  that  the  writer  has 
had  any  experience  with  has  a  rubber  ring 
and  glass  top  which  is  held  in  place  by 
a  simple  wire  spring.  There  are  several 
brands  of  these  jars  on  the  market,  so  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing them.  Vegetables  often  spoil  after 
being  sterilized  because  of  defective  rub- 
bers. It  is  poor  economy  to  buy  cheap 
rubbers  or  to  use  them  a  second  time.  As 
a  general  rule,  black  rubbers  are  more 
durable  than  white  ones. 

Buy  a  good  grade  of  jar.  The  best 
quality  usually  retails  at  from  $1  to  $1.25 
a  dozen.  The  initial  expense  may  be, 
therefore,  somewhat  high,  but  with  prop- 
er care  they  should  last  many  years.  The 
annual  breakage  should  be  less  than  Vfi 
on  the  average.  In  selecting  a  jar  always 
give  preference  to  those  having  wide 
mouths.  In  canning  whole  fruit  or  vege- 
tables and  in  cleaning  the  jars  the  wide 
mouth  will  be  found  to  be  decidedly  pref- 
erable. 

Containers  fob  Sterilizing. — The  writ- 
er uses  a  tin  clothes  boiler  with  a  false 
bottom  made  of  wire  netting  cut  to  fit  it. 
The  netting  is  made  of  medium-sized  gal- 
vanized wire  with  one-half  inch  mesh. 
A  false  bottom  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  jars  will  break  if  set  flat  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  Narrow  strips  of 
wood,  straw  or  almost  anything  of  this 
nature,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  wire  gauze  is  clean  and  convenient. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  patent 
steamers  or  steam  cookers  in  common  use. 
These  have  either  one  or  two  doors  and 
hold  a  dozen  or  more  glass  jars.  They 
are  ideal  for  canning,  but  they  are  some- 
what expensive  and  can  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with.  A  common  ham  boiler  or 
clothes  boiler  with  a  tight  fitting  cover 
will  answer  every  purpose. 

Selection  and  Preparation. — The  first 
step  in  successful  canning  is  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  the  vegetables.  Never 
attempt  to  can  any  vegetable  that  has 
matured  and  commenced  to  harden  or  one 
that  has  begun  to  decay.  As  a  general 
rule,  young  vegetables  are  superior  in 
flavor  and  texture  to  the  more  mature 
ones.  This  is  especially  true  of  string 
beans,  okra  and  asparagus.  Vegetables 
are  better  if  gathered  in  the  early  morn- 
ing while  the  dew  is  still  on  them.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  can  them  immediately, 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Xhrlfty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  truj  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  MITT 
PERFECTION  W  /\Lr-HI  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  Ty%  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  BhellB. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  11  foet,  from  2)  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


H.  M.  TEAGUE, 

San  Hi  in  as.  California. 


THE  MODERN  WAY,  THE  CHEAPEST  WAY. 


One  part  Palo  Alto  Paste 
Powder,  mixed  with  Ave 
parts  of  cold  water,  makes  a 
beautiful  smooth,  white 
paste.  Instantly  made  and 
ready  for  use.  For  fruit  pack- 
ers and  canners,  paper  hang- 
ing, paper  box  making,  etc., 
or  for  all  purposes  where  a 
first  class  paste  can  be  used. 
Packed  In  2  lb.  cartons.  10,  26, 
50  and  100  lb.  sacks  and  200  lb. 
barrels  at  prices  surprisingly 
low. 

Robinson  Chemical  Werki 

Piste  and  Adnasites  for  all  purposes 
3-19  51    8lh  St..  Su  Frucisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY, 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  .Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  " S "  Brand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit" 
Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  orStlck,  Rellned  Lump  and  CrudeSulphur.  AGENTS  FOR 
"Fleur  de  Soulre"  Extra  Fine.  Sublime  Pour  Blanchlment  (for  bleaching  and  spraying.) 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office    621  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  above  Kearney.  San  Francisco.  California. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephones:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  C6636. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  till  most  effective  method  known  for  exterminating 
CflDUCDC  burrowing  peets.  Better  than  poison, (or  it  Is  absolutely 
OU  r  n  Ln  J  sifi  and  acts  ONLY  on  poets  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
.,„,„,,  _  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualilied  sat- 
SOU  RRELS  isfactlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-T  -P.  E.  Seattle. 
y  Simple,  sole,  effective.  Send  lor  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 

If  not,  write  to  Hit!  Fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Price  m  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
HUHJ^tfJ^  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  smith  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


w — • 


ET  IRON  &ST 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic.  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  O  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  *  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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do  not  allow  them  to  wither,  but  put 
them  in  cold  water  or  in  a  cold,  damp 
place  and  keep  them  crisp  until  you  are 
ready  for  them.  Do  your  canning  in  a 
well-swept  and  well-dusted  room.  This 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  spores 
floating  about  and  lessen  the  chances  of 
inoculation. 

In  filling  the  jars,  pack  them  full  of 
vegetables,  add  about  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
to  the  quart,  fill  up  with  cold  water,  and 
put  on  the  glass  cover  quite  loosely  in 
order  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape.  Place 
the  false  bottom  in  the  boiler,  and  place 
the  jars  so  that  there  will  be  ample  space 
between  them.  Do  not  put  in  more  than 
three  inches  of  water,  as  it  is  the  hot 
steam  that  is  to  do  the  cooking.  Bring 
the  water  to  a  boil  and  keep  it  there  for 
about  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
remove  the  cover  of  the  boiler  and  allow 
the  steam  to  escape,  rluen  tighten  the 
covers  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering, 
and  allow  them  to  stand  until  the  next 
day.  Repeat  the  operation  a  second  and 
a  third  time. 


IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


Hon.  Alden  Anderson,  who  has  made 
an  extensive  tour  of  northern  California, 
reports  that  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the 
section  covered  by  him  are  coming  up  to 
all  expectations.  In  portions  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  dry  north  winds  have  done 
some  damage  to  grain,  but  this  has  been 
comparatively  slight.  The  hay  crop  in 
all  this  section  is  cut  and  has  turned  out 
heavy.  In  Butte,  Tehama,  and  Glenn 
counties  the  beet  acreage  has  been  very 
largely  increased  and  the  sugar  factory 
at  Hamilton  will  make  the  biggest  run 
in  its  history.  Fruit  of  all  kinds,  prunes, 
perhaps,  excepted,  is  yielding  very  heavily 
and  the  quality  is  good.  Prunes  in  some 
sections  are  light,  but  in  the  Sacramento 


valley  as  a  whole  they  promise  a  fair 
yield. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  in 
the  northern  counties.  There  is  a  very 
large  new  element  settling  here  and  they 
are  all  optimistic.  There  is  an  abound- 
ing faith  in  the  country  and  its  future 
which  presages  well,  and  the  general 
feeling  is  that  northern  California  has 
just  started  on  the  greatest  era  of  pros- 
perity in  her  history.  The  material  de- 
velopment of  this  section  is  very  marked 
and  is  increasing  constantly.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs, the  building  of  irrigating  canals, 
the  bringing  of  new  lands  under  ditch,  the 
cutting  up  of  the  large  ranches,  the  de- 
velopment of  power  and  the  building  of 
railroads,  both  electrical  and  steam,  and 
the  starting  of  great  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, like  the  sugar  factory,  the  Dia- 
mond match  factory,  and  new  fruit  can- 
neries and  driers. 

Prom  his  observations  Mr.  Anderson 
draws  the  inference  that  the  Sacramento 
valley  is  prosperous  and  that  its  prosper- 
ity is  only  at  its  commencement. 


Raisins  have  been  selling  rapidly  the 
past  week  at  Fresno.  Most  of  the  hold- 
over crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Seeded  Raisin  Company,  which 
quotes  as  follows:  For  June  and  July  de- 
liveries 5  cents  for  fancy  seeded,  for  first 
half  of  August  5%  cents,  and  then  up  to 
5%  cents. 


The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  now  busy  shipping  fruit  in  express 
car  lots  to  various  coast  and  inter-moun- 
tain cities.  Prices  so  far  this  season  have 
been  satisfactory. 


It  is  now  thought  that  the  annual  fair 
of  Monterey  county  will  go  over  this  year 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 


RID  YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardlsts  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout    the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  It. 
Prices:    Gallon,  $2.50;  quart,  $1;  pint, 

65c.;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Aphine 
in  stock,  write  us, 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  Building*  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Go. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


P.  Malsonneuve,  Pres. 


A.  Boudreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  can  cut  from  60  to 
80  Apricots  or  Peaches  per  minute  and  do  firBt- 
class  work  In  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  It  in  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  Itself  in  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FRUH  VALE.  CAL. 


Save  Your  Fruit— Save  Your  Money 


USE    V.  VERMOREL'S 


REPEATED  TESTS 

have  proven  this  machine 

The  Best  in  the  World 

Experiences  in 

CALIFORNIA  VERIFY  THESE  TESTS 


THE  RELIABLE 
VERMOREL  SULPHUR 
SPRAYER 
MAKES  GOOD  EVERYWHERE 


FARMERS  AND  FRUITGROWERS 
FIND  IT  CHEAP 
AND  RELIABLE  TO  USE 


We  Have  Furnished  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers 


TO  THEIR  SATISFACTION  AND  PROFIT. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

The  new  Winters  cannery  at  Suisun, 
with  the  capacity  of  50,000  cans  per  day, 
is  to  commence  operation  next  week. 

The  Newcastle  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  made  a  new  ruling  this  year  and 
has  closed  its  books  for  new  membership 
for  the  season. 

In  the  last  issue  the  Sanger  Herald  re- 
ports that  the  yield  of  raisins  in  that  lo- 
cality would  be  considerably  short,  es- 
pecially in  muscats. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the 
new  million  gallon  winery  for  Lodi  is  to 
be  erected  at  once,  that  this  season's  grape 
crop  can  be  handled. 

Apricot  cutting  and  drying  is  now  be- 
ing carried  on  at  the  big  Vina  ranch.  A 
full  crew  of  women  from  Corning  were 
imported  for  the  purpose. 

The  Pomona  Cannery  commenced  op- 
erations last  week,  and  with  the  new 
equipment  which  has  been  added  it  is 
expected  that  this  concern  will  pack  2,- 
000,000  cans  of  fruit  this  year. 

Practically  all  of  the  apricots  around 
Red  Bluff  are  being  shipped  East  a:-  green 
fruit.  In  the  Oak  Park  colony  tract  in 
Tehama  county,  the  growers  are  drying 
their  fruit  to  fill  contracts  made  at  8M>c. 
a  pound. 

The  Shasta-Tehama  Fruit  Association 
has  been  organized  with  headquarters  at 
Red  Bluff.  The  new  association  will  rep- 
resent the  Red  Bluff,  Corning  and  Ander- 
son districts.  Standardization  of  fruit  by 
this  association  will  go  into  effect  July  1. 

The  Stewart  Fruit  Co.  announce  that 
they  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
packing  house  at  Porterville  which  will 
have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  handle  300 
cars  of  fruit  annually.  This  company  will 
also  build  a  new  packing  house  at  Han- 
ford. 

Victor  Haze,  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  district, 
Placer  county,  is  making  a  study  of  grow- 
ing and  curing  olives  for  market  with  the 
idea  of  greatly  enlarging  his  acreage  of 
this  fruit.  There  are  now  over  34,000 
olive  trees  mostly  in  bearing  in  that 
county. 

A  news  item  from  Sanger,  Fresno  coun- 
ty, states  that  buyers  have  been  offering 
fruit  growers  8 Vic.  per  pound  for  new 
crop  of  dried  apricots.  The  same  item 
also  states  that  the  old  crop  of  Sultanas 
has  been  bought  up  by  Fresno  packers  for 
iy2  cents. 

A  fruit  shipping  house  is  being  estab- 
lished at  Lincoln,  Placer  county,  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  other  fruit  growers' 
associations.  Besides  the  lot  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  to  be  shipped,  it  is  estimated 
that  25,000  crates  of  tomatoes  will  be 
packed  there. 

According  to  the  chief  of  the  fruit  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  Canada,  the  apple  crop  will  be  a  good 
one  this  season.  In  a  recent  report  he 
says  that  the  trees  everywhere  had  an 
abundance  of  blossoms  and  the  present 
indications  are  for  a  large  crop. 

P.  J.  O'Gara,  assistant  pathologist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  in  the  Marysville  section  last 
week  making  his  last  trip  of  inspection 
in  the  pear  orchards  of  that  locality.  In 
an  interview  Mr.  O'Gara  stated  that  he 
found  the  owners  of  pear  orchards  indif- 
ferent to  the  blight  for  they  are  not  try- 
ing to  keep  it  out  of  their  orchards,  and 
that  right  now  was  the  time  they  ought  to 
be  working  on  the  matter. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  the  notice 
of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change that  the  season's  crop  would  be 
offered  to  the  highest  bidder  at  Sacra- 
mento on  July  1st.  The  amount  of  al- 
monds to  be  offered  is  estimated  at  1250 
tons.    The  exchange  agrees  to  have  the 


almonds  clean,  dry,  bright  and  merchant- 
able. Bids  must  be  for  the  entire  crop, 
unless  proposals  for  portions  of  the  crop 
when  combined,  will  take  the  entire  lot. 
A  certificate  check  for  $500  must  accom- 
pany all  bids.  The  successful  bidder  must 
furnish  bonds  of  $20,000  to  carry  out  con- 
tract. 

The  fruit  harvest  in  the  Yolo  orchard, 
near  Woodland,  the  largest  in  the  State, 
is  now  on  in  earnest.  The  manager  of  the 
orchard  states  that  the  prune  crop  will 
pot  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  normal 
yield,  apricots  will  also  be  short  in  quan- 
tity, but  good  in  quality,  peaches  will  be 
a  full  crop. 

The  Wenatchee  Valley,  Washington, 
estimates  the  fruit  crop  this  season  at 
3500  cars  divided  as  follows:  Apples, 
2000;  peaches,  700;  melons,  grapes,  pears, 
etc.,  800  cars.  The  Yakima  Valley  ex- 
pects to  have  3000  cars,  1000  of  which 
will  be  peaches  and  of  the  remainder  fully 
90%  apples.  Oregon  will  also  have  a  big 
fruit  crop  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  dam- 
age in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  the  new  acre- 
age coming  into  bearing  in  those  States 
will  probably  give  a  normal  output  of 
fruit. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  second  carload  of  tomatoes  from 
Merced  were  shipped  last  week  to  Seattle. 

A  good  barley  crop  is  being  harvested 
in  the  river  sections  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  In  many  places  the  crop  is  yield- 
ing 25  to  30  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  is  to 
be  cut  for  seed  in  the  Yuma  valley  this 
season,  as  500  pounds  of  seed  is  the  esti- 
mated crop  per  acre,  the  total  production 
should  be  750,000  pounds. 

The  grain  harvest  in  parts  of  Tulare 
county  is  turning  out  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  land  that  was  summer  fal- 
lowed produced  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  grain  to  that  which  was  winter  sown. 

The  hay  crop  around  Healdsburg,  So- 
noma county,  has  been  harvested  and  is 
now  being  marketed.  The  season  was 
one  of  the  best  for  planting  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  one  of  the  heaviest  crops 
known  in  that  section. 

The  grain  and  hay  harvest  in  the  Mo- 
reno valley,  near  Redlands,  is  about  com- 
pleted. Contrary  to  expectations  earlier 
in  the  season  the  crop  is  very  light.  The 
grain  made  only  from  9  to  11  sacks  per 
acre,  and  was  light  in  weigh  •:. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  banner  crop 
of  volunteer  barley,  is  reported  by  Henry 
Brack,  of  San  Joaquin  county.  On  800 
acres  of  land  he  has  harvested  an  average 
of  35  sacks  of  barley  per  acre.  As  the 
price  on  the  grain  is  good,  and  as  the 
grower  had  no  expense  in  raising  the 
crop  other  than  harvesting,  he  will  make 
a  fortune  this  year. 

A.  C.  Feide,  secretary  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Valley  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  in 
an  interview  stated  that  he  had  recently 
traveled  over  the  Anaheim,  Orange  and 
Tustin  district  and  from  his  observa- 
tions he  predicts  a  larger  walnut  crop 
than  last  year.  Up  to  this  time  he  stated 
very  little  damage  had  been  caused  by 
the  blight  and  so  far  practically  none 
from  sunburn. 

A  writer  from  Dinuba,  Fresno  county, 
states  that  the  watermelon  crop  will  be 
much  less  than  usual  in  that  section.  The 
acreage  planted  was  25%  less  than  last 
season  and  considerable  that  was  planted 
failed  to  grow.  However,  the  crop  will 
be  of  good  quality  and  has  mostly  been 
sold.  The  prices  are  said  to  be  $15  for 
the  first  and  $12  for  the  second- week 
melons.    Shipping  will  begin  next  week. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Orange 
County  Celery  Growers'  Association  was 
held  at  Smeltzer  recently  when  new  di- 
rectors were  elected.  The  product  of  this 
association  is  sold  by  the  California  Vege- 


The  Schmeiser  Mf0.  Co. 

of  DAVIS,  CAL. 


have  secured  the  right  to  and  are 
now  manufacturing  the  well  known 


READ  ALMOND  HDLLER  AND  SEPARATOR 

invented  by  the  late  Walter  G. 
Read,  of  Davis,  who  manufactured 
these  machines  up  to  1908, 
when  the  manufactory  was  burned 
down.     A  cut  of  these  machines, 
as  now  being  built,  will  be 
shown  in  this  space  next  week. 


THE  SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
will  have  in  stock  a  full  line  of  extras  and  repairs  for  these 
machines  and  will  give  all  orders  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


table  Union  and  representatives  of  that 
concern  state  that  the  indications  are  that 
the  market  will  be  good  for  California 
celery  this  year.  The  acreage  set  out  to 
celery  this  year  will  be  less  than  last  and 
will  not  run  over  2700  acres. 

The  farmers  in  the  Prum-dale  section, 
Monterey  county,  are  having  a  very  pros- 
perous season.  The  grain  and  hay  crop 
are  proving  good,  cherries  were  heavy 
bearers  and  prices  good.  Orchards  have 
been  thinned  and  the  prospects  are  for  a 
big  yield. 

D.  R.  Fredericks,  of  Semitropic,  Kern 
county,  claims  to  have  made  $1600  an  acre 
this  season  by  raising  onions.  The  va- 
riety raised  was  the  Bermuda  and  the 
yield  was  400  sacks  to  the  acre,  which 
sold  at  4c.  per  lb.  All  of  which  makes  a 
good,  strong  onion  story. 

From  the  bulletin  issued  June  8th,  by 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  find  that  the  oat  crop  is 
given  as  covering  34,380,000  acres,  a  gain 
of  3.5%  over  last  year.  The  condition  of 
the  crop  June  1st  is  given  as  91,  which 
is  better  than  last  season  or  of  the  ten- 
year  average.  The  area  sown  to  barley 
is  7,057,000  acres,  a  trifle  larger  than  in 
1909,  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  placed 
at  89.6,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year  and 
the  ten-year  average.  California  has  the 
largest  barley  acreage.  Spring  wheat 
shows  a  7%  larger  acreage,  the  total  being 
19,742,000  acres.  The  condition  is  given 
92.8%,  being  slightly  under  the  average. 
In  winter  wheat  Kansas  is  the  leading 
State.  The  condition  of  the  crop  June 
1st  for  the  whole  country  was  82.1,  as 
compared  with  81.9  for  the  ten-year 
average.  The  California  prospect  was 
placed  at  90  as  compared  with  79  for  past 
ten  years.  The  rye  crop  is  given  as  being 
a  little  above  an  average. 


THE 


Waggoner  Ladders 

( Patented ) 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 


Raised  and  lowered  without 
marring  bnildlng 


SINGLE  LADDERS 
FIRE  LADDERS 

Window  Cleaners' 
Ladders 

Fruit  Pickers'  Ladders 

Machinery  Ladders 

Waggoner 
Extension 
Ladder  Co. 

102-108  S.  AURORA  ST. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Miscellaneous. 

Haywards  is  making  preparations  for 
holding  a  big  poultry  show  on  July  2,  3 
and  4th.  E.  K.  Healy  is  the  director  in 
charge. 

Merchants  of  Merced  and  alfalfa  grow- 
ers in  that  section  are  taking  active  steps 
for  the  erection  of  an  alfalfa  meal  mill  at 
that  place. 

According  to  the  Santa  Ana  Reporter 
the  honey  crop  in  Orange  county  is  al- 
most a  failure  this  year.    The  season 


Sticky  Fly  Paper  is  a  very  slow  processs  for 
getting  rid  of  files,  but  with 

Eureka  Insect  Exterminator 


you  can  kill  every 
one  In  the  house  In 
a  few  minutes. 

It  also  kills  Fleas, 
Moths.  Bed  Bugs, 
Ants,  and  all  kinds 
of  plant  lice.  You 
can't  afford  to  do 
without  It.  It's  sold 
by  all  Druggists 
and  GrocerB.  Sam- 
ple can  10  cents. 

JOSEPH  FUSCH, 

82  SHIPLEY  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LEONARD  C0ATES  NURSERY  CO. 

Incorporated 
MORGAN  HILL,  -  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  Bale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  a  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    634  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Pacific  Laboratories 

558  Market  St,,  San  Francisco 


The  Pacific 
Laboratories 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS 

rHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  PHYSICAL 
v   EXAMINATION  OF 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests 
Water,  Etc. 

SURVEYING 
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started  out  in  good  shape,  but  the  hot, 
dry  spell  which  destroyed  the  bloom 
caused  the  season  to  end  before  the  bees 
had  filled  the  hives  with  honey. 

A  San  Francisco  party  met  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Suisun  last  Friday  even- 
ing and  made  a  proposition  to  start  a  box 
factory  at  that  place. 

The  business  men  of  the  west  side  of 
Stanislaus  county  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  holding  of  a  county  fair  at 
that  place  from  September  14th  to  16th 
inclusive. 

The  work  is  now  being  pushed  to  or- 
ganize a  Farmers'  Co-operative  Union  in 
the  Chico  district.  The  proposed  associa- 
tion is  to  marke;  the  vegetables  as  weil  as 
fruits  raised  in  that  section. 

Farmers  in  the  Imperial  valley  are  re- 
ported to  be  short  of  teams  to  haul  the 
immense  barley  crop  now  being  thrashed 
to  the  warehouses.  Very  little  of  the 
crop  has  yet  been  sold  as  the  farmers  are 
holding  for  higher  prices. 

According  to  the  Exeter  Sun  the  bears 
in  the  mountains  east  of  there  have  been 
making  away  with  a  lot  of  hogs  pastured 
in  the  foothills,  so  that  the  owners  when 
they  came  to  round  them  up  last  week 
found  themselves  shy  of  fat  porkers. 

Farmers  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley, 
near  Douglas,  Arizona,  have  planted  5000 
acres  to  frijoles.  At  present  these  beans 
are  selling  for  8c.  a  lb.,  and  the  growers 
expect  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  both  in 
quality  produced  and  price  received  the 
coming  fall. 

An  Oroville  news  item  states  that  the 
grasshoppers  are  so  thick  there  that  they 
have  become  a  menace  to  thp  crops. 
Turkeys  in  droves  have  been  eating  the 
hoppers,  but  they  have  had  too  much  of 
one  kind  of  diet  and  •now  refuse  to  longer 
tackle  the  enemy. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Willows,  are  offer- 
ing a  registered  Holstein  Fresiaa  cow  to 
the  farmer  who,  during  1910,  has  the  best 
developed  and  most  neatly  kept  farm, 
purchased  from  this  company  in  their  big 
colonization  project. 

The  corporation  which  recently  took 
over  the  Woodbridge  irrigation  system  in 
San  Joaquin  county,  states  that  improve- 
ments in  the  canals  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  water  in  the  Mokelumne  river  re- 
cedes, and  that  water  will  be  furnished 
for  irrigation  for  a  much  larger  acreage. 

It  is  stated  that  the  commissioners  of 
Yolo  county  and  the  almond  growers  have 
joined  forces  to  exterminate  the  blue  jays 
in  that  county.  A  bounty  will  be  paid  on 
these  birds,  which  have  become  a  pest, 
half  of  which  is  ic  be  paid  by  the  com- 
missioners and  the  other  half  by  the  al- 
mond growers. 

The  Government  has  just  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  huge  dam,  which 
will  be  the  main  structure  of  an  irriga- 
tion system  which  will  cover  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  part  of  Mexico,  all  in  the  vicinity  of 
El  Paso.  When  completed  this  irrigation 
system,  known  as  the  Rio  Grande  project, 
will  restore  180,000  acres  of  desert  tc  fer- 
tility. 

The  officers  of  the  Protective  Societies 
of  Gardeners  and  Ranchers,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Mateo  counties  were  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  at  San  Francisco 
last  week,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  re- 
strain trade  in  violation  of  the  Cartwright 
anti-trust  law.  The  indictments  recount 
that  the  organization  has  fined  a  number 
of  its  members  for  selling  produce  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  fixed  by  the  society. 


BEES  AS  A  BUSINESS. 


There  is  money  in  bee  keeping  if  it  is 
managed  properly.  Bee  keeping  is  being 
carried  on  with  both  profit  and  pleasure 
by  many  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  while,  as  a  rule, 


it  is  not  the  sole  occupation  of  those  who 
pursue  it,  there  are  many  places  where 
an  experienced  bee  keeper  can  make  a 
good  living  by  devoting  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  this  line  of  work. 

The  average  annual  honey  yield  per 
colony  for  the  entire  country  should  be 
from  25  to  30  lbs.  of  comb  honey  or  40 
to  50  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  The  money 
return  to  be  obtained  from  this  crop  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  market,  and  the 
methods  of  selling  the  honey.  If  sold  di- 
rect to  the  consumer,  extracted  honey 
brings  from  10  to  20c.  per  lb.,  and  comb 
honey  from  15  to  25c.  per  section.  If 
sold  to  dealers,  the  price  varies  from  6  to 
-10c.  for  extracted  honey  and  from  10  to 
15c.  for  comb  honey.  All  of  these  esti- 
mates depend  largely  on  the  quality  and 
neatness  of  the  product.  From  the  gross 
return  must  be  deducted  from  50c.  to  $1 
per  colony  for  the  expenses  other  than 
labor,  including  foundation,  sections,  oc- 
casional new  frames  and  hives,  and  other 
incidentals,  not,  however,  providing  for 
increase. 

These  figures,  however,  are  based  on  a 
system  of  good  management.  Bee  keep- 
ing to  be  profitable  requires  hard  work, 
knowledge  and  experience.  Much  study 
is  required  to  insure  success.  It  is  un- 
wise, therefore,  for  the  average  indi- 
vidual to  undertake  extensive  bee  keep- 
ing without  considerable  previous  experi- 
ence on  a  small  scale,  since  there  are  so 
many  more  details  which  go  to  make  up 
success  in  the  work.  Learn  the  ways  of 
bees,  how  to  handle  them,  and  what  kind 
of  equipment  is  best.  Then  begin  on  a 
small  scale,  make  the  bees  pay  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  additional  apparatus,  as 
well  as  some  profit,  and  let  the  business 
grow  gradually. 

Above  all  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  only  way  to  make  bee  keeping  a  profit- 
able business  is  to  produce  only  a  first- 
class  article.  We  can  not  control  what 
the  bees  bring  to  the  hive  to  any  great 
extent,  but  by  proper  manipulation  we 
can  get  them  to  produce  fancy  comb 
honey,  or  if  extracted  honey  is  produced, 
it  can  be  carefully  cared  for  and  neatly 
packed  to  appeal  to  the  fancy  trade.  Too 
many  bee  keepers,  in  fact  the  majority, 
pay  too  little  attention  to  making  their 
goods  attractive. 

Much  information  along  these  and  other 
lines  in  bee  keeping  can  be  found  in  a  new 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Bulletin  397,  entitled, 
"Bees."  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give 
briefly  the  information  needed  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  keeping  of  bees,  and  to 
answer  inquiries  that  are  frequently  re- 
ceived 'from  correspondents  of  the  Depart- 
ment. It  discusses  the  location,  equip- 
ment, and  stocking  of  the  apiary,  the 
habits  of  bees  and  their  manipulation,  the 
production  of  honey  and  wax,  wintering, 
and  diseases  and  injuries.  It  also  gives 
such  general  information  as  how  to  ob- 
tain and  introduce  queens,  law  affecting 
bee  keeping,  and  journals  and  books  on 
the  subject.  This  publication  can  be  ob- 
tained free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C;  it  may  also  be  secured 
from  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Dele- 
gates in  Congress,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  will  sell  it  at  five  cents  per 
copy. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 

40-in.  Bronson  Pitts  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Rice  Engine,  Best  Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Forks,  and  Steain  Hoist,  only   used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSER, 
Houcut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAVINGS  UNION  BANK  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  whose  name  was  San 
Francisco  Savings  Union  (Member  of 
the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San 
Francisco)  N.  W.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets. 
For  the  half  year  ending  June  30th, 
1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  July  1st,  1910. 

A  dividend  not  drawn  will  be  added 
to  the  deposit  account,  become  a  part 
thereof  and  earn  dividend  from  July  1st. 
Money  deposited  between  June  15th 
and  Monday,  July  11th,  both  days  in- 
clusive, commences  to  earn  interest  from 
July  1st.        R.  M.  Welch,  Cashier. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  S6  per  100;  S40  per  mw> 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST— ISSUED  OCTOBER  1st 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 


181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle.  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  (The  German  Bank, 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings 
Banks  of  San  Francisco,  526  California 
St.;  Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  St., 
near  22nd;  Richmond  District  Branch) 
432  Clement  St  ,  between  5th  and  6th 
Avenues. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30th, 
1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  July  1st,  1910.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  the 
deposit  account,  and  earn  dividends 
from  July  1st,  1910. 

George  Toubny,  Manager. 


DREDGING  WILL  RECLAIM  YOUR  SWAMP  LAND 

J.  C.  FRANKS'  FLEET  OF  DREDGERS 

Latest  and  Most  Perfect  Types 

Capacity  for  Extensive  Work,  Throughout  the  Paolflo  ('oast,  Available  for  Service. 

Prepared  for  work  of  any  magnitude. 

Our  corps  of  assistants  In  Land  Reclamation  consists  of  the  beat  and  most  experi- 
enced men  In  reclamation  tacttcB  to  be  secured  anywhere.  Fleet  comprises  Dredgers 
"Tule  Queen,"  "Tule  King,"  "Monterey,"  "Antloch,"  and  "Alameda,"  with  Tug 
Boats  Ditching  Machines,  etc.,  complete,  which  enables  us  to  expedite  any  contract 
taken'.   Estimates  furnished.   Terms  reasonable. 


FRED  C.  FRANKS,  Mgr.. 

Antloch,  Cal. 


J.  C.  FRANKS,  Prop.. 

105S  Fhelan  "Kldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rlrai 
By  Paul  P.  Parkkb. 


Pbkss 


(Continued  from  June  IS.) 

Mustang  of  Arabian  Origin. — The  na 
tive  mustang  was  thought  to  be  of  Arab- 
ian origin,  which  had  been  brought  to 
Mexico  by  Cortez  and  thence  by  the  pa- 
dres. Not  much  attention  was  paid  to 
them,  however,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
inbreed  to  such  a  large  extent  that  by 
1849  they  were  very  small  and  rugged. 
One  thing  in  their  favor,  however,  was 
that  they  could  stand  hardships,  and  were 
just  the  animals  to  be  used  by  the  va 
queros  at  that  time.  Only  saddle  horses 
were  used  by  the  early  Californians,  as 
there  were  no  vehicles  except  huge  wood- 
en carts  that  were  drawn  by  oxen.  Mares 
were  never  ridden  by  the  better  classes, 
as  it  was  considered  a  disgrace.  Each 
rancher  picked  out  three  or  four  of  the 
best  horses  he  had  on  his  ranch,  which 
he  used  for  racing  at  their  rodeos.  Horse 
racing  was  one  of  the  features  in  which 
thousands  of  cattle  often  changed  hands 
on  the  outcome. 

Wild  Hobses  Multiply  Rapidly. — The 
horses  increased  very  rapidly,  so  that  by 
1831  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  32,- 
201  horses  in  California.  Many  of  these 
were  wild  and  did  such  damage  to  the 
grass  and  thousands  were  driven  into 
corrals  in  1834  and  killed  in  order  to  save 
the  grass  for  the  sheep  and  cattle.  Wild 
horse  hunting  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  sports  in  which  all  the  young  men 
took  part.  Wild  horses  were  especially 
plentiful  on  the  San  Joaquin  plains,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  between  15,000  and  20,- 
000  horses  ran  wild  during  the  '30s. 
Horses  were  never  stabled,  although  each 
rancher  kept  a  corral  for  a  few  saddle 
horses,  which  could  be  used  to  catch  the 
tame  horses  out  on  the  plains.  Colts  were 
never  broken  until  about  three  years  old, 
and  many  were  killed  during  this  opera- 
tion, as  the  vaqueros  prided  themselves 
on  their  roughness.  Horses  were  so  cheap 
that  it  was  the  custom  when  one  started 
out  on  a  long  journey  to  go  from  one 
ranch  house  to  the  other  and  he  would 
be  given  a  horse  to  ride  to  the  next  set- 
tlement. When  a  trip  was  taken  into  an 
uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  however, 
a  band  of  horses  was  taken  along  and  as 
each  mount  became  exhausted  it  was 
tinned  loose  and  a  new  horse  taken  from 
the  band.  The  horse  turned  loose  could 
wander  back  home  the  best  way  he  chose. 

In  1837  Ewing  Young,  an  Oregon  trap- 
per, came  down  to  Califorfnia  and  bought 
800  horses  at  $12  per  head.  These  ani- 
mals were  driven  overland  and  some  500 
died  before  they  reached  Oregon. 

Stallions  were  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses without  reference  to  quality.  Each 
stallion  had  a  group  of  25  or  30  mares 
over  which  he  was  lord  and  master.  The 
tails  and  manes  of  the  mare  were  always 
cat  off  to  be  used  in  making  bridles  and 
hair  ropes.  Each  stallion  led  his  band, 
and  often  when  stallions  would  meet  on 
the  plains  some  other  band,  they  would 
have  a  fight  in  which  one  or  both  were 
killed. 

Thk  Fikst  Importation  of  Hobses. — 
Wild  horses  roamed  the  San  Joaquin 
plains  for  a  long  time.  In  1854  several 
Mexicans  corraled  500  mustangs  near 
Fresno  and  sold  them  to  the  miners  for 
$15  apiece.  An  improvement  was  noticed 
in  the  latter  '50's  when  pedigreed  stal- 
lions were  imported.  They  were  bred  to 
the  wild  mustangs  and  to  the  .horses 
brought  over  by  emigrants.  The  first  rec- 
ord we  have  of  any  importations  is  four 
stallions  imported  from  New  South  Wales. 
In  1858  William  Hood,  of  Sononui  county, 


I  imported  a  1900  lb.  Norman  horse.  J.  Q. 
Shivley  and  Isaac  Baker  of  the  same 
county  also  brought  in  blooded  stallions 
at  this  time.    By  1860  we  find  that  there 

!  were  many  Suffolk  Punch  and  Clydesdale 
horses  in  California.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  draft  horses  were  not  found  as 
freely  as  the  lighter  harness  horses,  as  the 
rich  '49's  liked  racing  animals  much  bet- 
ter than  they  did  work  horses.  About  this 
time  fake  stallions  were  imported,  in  fact 
the  country  was  overrun  with  the  so- 
called  "roadster  stallion,"  who  had  sev- 
eral pages  of  fake  pedigree.  Every  good 
looking  male  colt  was  given  a  false  pedi- 
gree. These  pedigree  were  usually  forced 
back  to  "Black  Hawk"  and  "Morgan"  two 
famous  sires  of  that  time.  Kentucky  and 
Vermont  furnished  most  of  the  lighter 
horses,  while  many  of  the  draft  animals 
came  from  Canada.  The  offspring  of  a 
heavy  draft  horse  and  mustang  was  usu- 
ally coarse  and  clumsy,  although  General 
Vallejo,  of  Sonoma  county,  had  a  colt  by 
an  imported  Clydesdale  and  a  mustang 
which  weighed  1300  lbs.  when  four  years 
old,  that  had  good  quality  and  action. 
Prices  for  horses  were  very  strong  while 
the  demand  for  the  mines  kept  up,  but 
by  the  early  '70's  they  commenced  to  de- 
cline and  in  18S2  General  Vallejo  was  of- 
fering the  pick  of  all  his  horses  for  $20. 

Scarcity  of  Swine. — The  hogs  in  early 
California  did  not  amount  to  much,  either 
in  quality  or  quantity.  In  1831  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  only  839  swine 
which  was  very  small  considering  the 
number  of  other  live  stock.  These  hogs 
were  descendants  of  an  early  Chinese 
breed.  The  early  Californians  had  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  caring  for  their  hogs. 
They  did  not  believe  in  fattening  them 
when  they  were  young,  but  forced  these 
animals  to  forage  for  themselves  until 
ready  for  killing.  They  were  then  taken 
and  put  into  pens  where  they  were  gorged 
with  maize,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
were  ready  for  the  block  they  could  not 
sit  up  to  eat.  In  this  way  the  hogs  put 
on  fat  with  very  little  lean  meat,  as  lard 
was  the  only  consideration  at  that  time. 
Lean  pork  was  not  considered  very  good 
food,  as  most  of  the  natives  believed  that 
pork  was  transformed  Spaniards.  In  1844 
two  Berkshire  sows  were  imported  into 
Yolo  county  by  William  Gordon.  These 
two  animals  made  much  money,  as  up  to 
1S49  the  young  sows  sold  for  $100  apiece. 

The  more  the  immigrants  came  into 
California  the  greater  the  demand  for 
pork.  This  had  immediate  impetus  on 
the  hog  industry  and  the  emigrants  and 
ship  captains  all  brought  one  or  two  pork- 
ers with  them,  so  that  in  time  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  increased  greatly.  In  1850 
it  is  estimated  that  there  were  2700  hogs; 
in  1860,  456,000;  in  1870,  444,000,  and  in 
1880,  603,000. 

WILD  Hous  in  Tule  Land. — Many  of  the 
hogs  brought  in  escaped  and  ran  into  the 
swamps  so  that  they  became  very  wild. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  regions  of 
the  Sacramento,  where  thousands  of  wild 
hogs  hid  in  the  tules  and  afforded  sport 
for  the  hunters.  In  about  1860  the  im- 
portation of  Berkshire,  Suffolk  and  Es- 
sex swine  was  quite  general.  The  section 
around  Gilroy  went  mainly  to  the  Essex 
and  Berkshires.  These  animals  were 
crossed  and  a  fairly  good  hog  obtained. 

The  Beef  Market  Getting  Largf.r. — 
The  herds  were  reduced  in  numbers  con- 
siderably after  the  discovery  of  gold  due 
to  the  increased  population.  In  1852  Los 
Angeles  county,  which  produced  one-quar- 
ter of  the  beef  in  California,  only  had 
100,000  head  of  cattle,  while  10  years  pre- 
vious there  were  400,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  State  at  this  time  was 
only  200,000.  Prices  jumped  up  accord- 
ingly. Bulls,  which  a  few  years  before 
sold  for  $10  and  $12  now  brought  from 
$150  to  $200.  Several  farsighted  men 
saw  there  was  a  chance  to  make  money 
by  bringing  in  beef  stock  from  the  East 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

NAPA,  CAL. 

Shire,  Percheron  and  Hackney  Stallions 

Our  new  importation  stallions  ami  mares 
will  arrive  in  Napa  about  the  latter  part  of  June.  Mr. 
W  heat  ley  personally  inspected  every  animal  and 
bought  young  horses  with  extra  bone,  and  plenty  of 
weight  and  quality.  <  )ur  prices  will  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  those  asked  elsewhere  for  stock  not  nearly  so 
good,  and  wesell  on  very  closeinargins.  We  still  have  a 
few  very  choice  three-year-old  imported  shires,  which 
we  will  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices,  to  make  room 
for  our  new  importation.  Every  horse  sold  with  a 
good,  honest  guarantee. 

Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties,  for  particulars 
address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM. 
HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Prop. 


E.  LOVELL, 

R.  D.  1.  Napa.  Cal. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Pointa : 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES ,  CAL. 
M ADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Fine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W'e  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  lib  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag',  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning'  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 
FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


SADDLES 
Style,  Finish  &  Workmanship 


The  Saddle  that  Takes  the  Horseman's  Eye 

Made  for  ease  in  Riding,  for  Solidity  and 
Stability  in  Wear — Outlasts  all  others.  Be 
sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Buckhorn 
Saddle.  We  also  manufacture  Saddle 
Trees  and  Riding  Equipment  and  build 
Saddles  according  to  your  Ideas. 

CALIFORNIA  SADDLE  &  TREE  CO., 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  I  heir  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 


KOBT.  X. 


POSTER, 

Manager. 


BE  READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H  H  H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
""li?!*^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 

Kxperlenced  Salesmen.  Men  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  farming  and  dairy  Interests  or 
the  Northwest.  Must  be  able  to  furnish  best  of 
references.  Address  by  mall  or  night  telegram 
letter.  Room  1126,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBRSNft  CALIFORNIA. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cnre 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BIDE.  S»N  FRANCISCO 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


ttir  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  <fe  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Are  Los  Angeles  agents  for  above  Kellar-Thomason  goods  (full 
stock  on  hand ).  Also  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  moulds 
and  IMPERIAL  WATER-PROOFING. 


Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps 

with  patent  water  balance  which  carry 
the  rotating  parts,  making  the  smoothest 
running  pump  produced — requires  less 
power  to  operate — protects  against  end 
thrust — protects  engine  or  motor  against 
strain. 

Send  for  Jackson  Catalogue. 
Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  357-359-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar=Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


so  in  1856,  60,000  head  of  beef  cattle  were 
driven  across  the  plains  into  California. 
The  cattle  which  sold  for  $15  apiece  in  the 
Middle  West  would  bring  from  $50  to  $60 
here.  The  feed  cost  practically  nothing 
coming  over  the  plains  and  they  usually 
arrived  in  such  good  condition  that  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  block  immediately 
on  arrival. 

It  cost  money,  however,  to  import  blood- 
ed stock  around  the  Horn,  or  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Animals  imported 
from  England  in  the  '50's  cost  $150  to 
bring  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Horses 
cost  $175  and  sheep  $30  and  the  cost 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  $450 
for  cattle  and  horses,  and  $60  for  sheep. 

The  Hide  Market. — When  matanzas,  or 
killings  were  held  the  meat  was  no  long- 
er wasted,  as  it  had  been  in  former  years, 
but  it  was  dried  and  sold  at  the  mines. 
The  hides  were  still  a  valuable  asset,  but 
a  difference  is  noted  in  the  quality  of  the 
hides  after  the  importation  of  blooded 
stock.  As  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
meat  increased  the  value  of  the  hides 
seemed  to  decrease  in  proportion,  for  the 
native  cattle  certainly  had  wonderful 
horns  and  excellent  hides.  The  following 
figures  show  the  number  of  hides  exported 
out  of  the  State: 

In  1854,  43,000  hides;  in  1855,  112,000; 
in  1856,  148,000;  in  1857,  170,000;  in  1858, 
169,000;  in  1859,  151,000;  in  1860,  200,000; 
in  1861,  181,000;  in  1862,  355,000  hides. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exportation 
of  hides  fell  away  in  1861.  This  was  due 
to  the  floods,  which  drowned  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cattle,  very  few  of  the  hides 
being  saved.  Those  animals  which  could 
be  skinned  along  the  river  bottoms  were 
stripped  of  their  hides  and  unfortunately 
most  of  these  skins  from  the  drowned  ani- 
mals spoiled  in  the  holds  of  the  ship  on 
the  way  around  the  Horn.  In  1862  the 
exportation  of  hides  increased  wonder- 
fully. This  was  due  to  the  drought  at 
that  time,  which  killed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  stock;  as  the  skins  could  be 
easily  secured,  the  land  owners  sent  the 
vaqueros  over  the  plains  skinning  the 
carcasses.  The  average  weight  of  the 
native  hide  was  60  to  70  lbs.,  and  the 
dried  hides  sold  for  12c.  and  the  green 
at  5  cents. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Seven  carloads  of  beef  cattle  were  re- 
cently shipped  from  Sanger  to  Seattle. 
These  cattle  brought  9c.  f.  o.  b. 

The  wool  men  of  Corning,  Tehama  coun- 
ty, have  1500  bales  of  wool  or  700,000  lbs. 
stored  in  the  warehouses  at  Corning  . 

The  Mullaley  Bros,  and  Chas.  Schnitter, 
of  Arbuckle,  Colusa  county,  were  recently 
arrested  for  stealing  cattle  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

Several  thousand  head  of  sheep  from 
Washington  are  being  sent  into  the  Chi- 
cago markets.  Ewes  and  wethers  are 
bringing  $6,  yearling  lambs  are  bringing 
$7. 

William  Pierce,  of  Suisun,  recently  sold 
several  carloads  of  cattle  to  the  Hum- 
phrey Supply  Co.,  of  Reno,  and  five  pedi- 
greed Durham  bulls  to  William  Foster,  of 
Trinity  county. 

W.  S.  Wharten,  of  Heppner,  Ore.,  re- 
cently purchased  2000  head  of  beef  cattle 
in  Grant  county.  The  prices  paid  were 
stated  to  be  the  highest  received  in  that 
section  within  the  last  15  years. 

Fritz  Brinck,  of  Roswald,  New  Mexico, 
clipped  130,000  lbs.  of  wool  this  spring. 
The  Penasco  company  of  the  same  place 
clipped  300,000.  These  are  the  two  largest 
sheep  raisers  of  the  Southwest. 

A  carload  of  pedigreed  Hereford  heif- 
ers was  recently  discovered  at  Gait  in- 
fected with  the  Texas  fever  tick.  These 
animals  came  from  the  Pioneer  Land  Co., 
near  Porterville,  and  were  shipped  to  the 
Need  Bros.,  near  Gait.    Dr.  Keane  has 


gone  down  to  the  ranch  and  will  place 
the  infected  cattle  in  pasturage  away 
from  the  other  cattle. 

J.  B.  Agnew,  who  purchased  20  Shire 
mares  last  year  in  Canada,  intends  show- 
ing a  string  of  mares  and  colts  at  the 
State  fair  this  fall.  Mr.  Agnew  has  some 
of  the  finest  Shire  stock  on  the  Coast. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigating  Co. 
is  having  a  difficult  time  getting  enough 
mules  to  carry  on  the  grading  work.  This 
company  is  already  using  1000  head  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  want  300  more. 

The  Oakwood  Stock  Farm  has  sold  out 
all  the  stock  which  it  has  been  adver- 
tising in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  and  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
they  have  any  more  available  stock  to 
put  on  the  market. 

.1.  F.  Frazier,  a  cattle  buyer  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  recently  sent  up  a  train 
load  of  cattle  purchased  in  Monterey 
county.  He  obtained  the  cattle  from  John 
L.  Matthews,  A.  C.  Hansen,  Griffin  Bros., 
and  Frank  McDermott.  There  were  about 
400  cattle  in  the  bunch. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  growers  of 
Sonoma  county  to  secure  sheep  shearers 
the  annual  wool  sale  of  Mendocino  and 
Sonoma  county  will  be  postponed  until 
the  last  of  June.  Ukiah  wool  sale  was 
held  on  June  21st,  and  the  Cloverdale  sale 
is  to  be  held  on  June  28th. 

The  legality  of  the  Mono  County  Cat- 
tle Ordinance  has  been  held  by  the  Appel- 
late Court.  By  the  ruling  of  the  court 
this  county  has  the  right  to  impose  a  tax 
of  7c.  per  head  on  all  cattle  grazing  in 
the  county.  A  similar  tax  on  sheep  in  the 
same  county  was  declared  void  by  the 
court,  but  they  based  their  opinion  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  sheep  tax  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  not  as  a  regu- 
lation, while  they  held  that  the  cattle  tax 
was  purely  one  regulating  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, hence  subject  to  a  tax. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Isaac  Guy,  of  Modesto,  has  33  dairy 
cows  which  earned  $75  a  head  for  him 
last  year. 

E.  O.  Bradley,  J.  V.  Winship  and  E.  H. 
Wood,  have  purchased  land  near  River- 
side and  will  start  a  dairy.  They  will 
soon  commence  milking  100  cows. 

A  great  many  of  the  dairy  cows  around 
Riverside  have  been  sold  to  the  Imperial 
valley  dairymen,  so  that  hay  and  feed 
around  Riverside  is  very  plentiful  and 
cheap  at  present. 

D.  W.  Curtis  and  J.  W.  McKnight,  of 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  have  purchased  land 
near  Modesto,  and  will  start  a  large  dairy 
there.  Mr.  McKnight  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most dairymen  of  Washington,  where  he 
milks  250  cows. 

The  district  around  Meridian  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  dairy  sections 
of  the  State.  The  Western  Creameries 
Co.  handles  2000  lbs.  of  cream  daily, 
while  the  Northern  Dairy  Co.  handles 
about  1100  lbs.  of  cream. 

Haase  Brothers,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  re- 
cently bought  150  acres  of  land  near  Mo- 
desto for  $85,000.  They  intend  going  into 
the  dairy  business  quite  extensively  and 
have  bought  160  head  of  dairy  cows  from 
their  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

S.  M.  Plate  is  planting  alfalfa  at  his 
dairy  near  Merced.  He  intends  stock- 
ing it  with  pure  bred  cows.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  milking  60  milk  cows.  This 
dairy  is  equipped  with  its  own  steam 
plant,  cold  storage  and  other  moderate 
conveniences. 

The  Riverdale  Co-operative  Creamery 
has  recently  been  organized  and  will  have 
its  plant  a  few  miles  west  of  Laton.  Over 
700  cows  have  been  signed  up  and  many 
of  the  farmers  of  that  section  intend  go- 
ing into  the  dairy  business  shortly.  The 
directors  of  the  new  creamery  are:  H. 
M.  Hancock,  president;  J.  B.  Lewis,  vice- 
president;  Chas.  H.  Dewey,  secretary. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  951  -955  N.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box  — prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


5Jee  Irrigating  V^'ve  ^ 

Simple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  Is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  sim  pie 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  (Quantity  price,  circular  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0ED1NG,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


:  :  ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP  :  : 

TM       m.  T     W  r  Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 

A      N      K       V  WOOD. 
*  ■    *  ^     *  ^  Delivered  Anywhere. 

BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CAIVIM  &  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 

g~*  AC  171*1^ REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
jlAg;    tilMilllllJCiJ        AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 
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DAIRYING  PICKING  UP  IN 
GLENN  COUNTY. 


W.  S.  Guilford,  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Irrigation  Co.,  informs  us  that  the 
dairying  industry  around  Willows  is  pick- 
ing up  to  a  wonderful  extent.  New  dai- 
ries are  being  started  and  the  finest  cows 
in  the  land  are  being  imported  into  this 
section  to  build  up  the  herds.  The  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Co.  recently 
bought  ten  pedigreed  Holstein  cows  and 
two  Holstein  bulls.  Some  of  the  cows  are 
closely  related  to  Colantha  4th's  Johanna, 
the  champion  butter  cow  of  the  world, 
who  has  an  annual  record  of  1247  lbs.  of 
butter.  In  order  to  improve  the  dairy 
stock  of  that  neighborhood  this  company 
has  imported  two  bulls,  who  will  serve 
the  cows  of  farmers  free  of  charge.  All 
bull  calves  from  this  pedigreed  herd  will 
be  sold  at  very  reasonable  rates  to  the 
farmers  so  that  this  section  should  soon 
become  the  leading  Holstein  section  of  the 
State.  Mr.  N.  E.  Mulick,  a  Holstein 
breeder  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  intends  set- 
tling near  Willows  and  will  bring  his  en- 
tire herd  of  pedigreed  Hoisteins  from  the 
East. 

Mr.  Guilford  also  reports  that  the 
Princeton's  Dairymen's  Association  has 
been  organized.  They  have  600  cows  in 
the  vicinity  of  Princeton,  and  this  or- 
ganization will  work  together  so  as  to 
get  the  finest  quality  of  cream,  it  will  also 
encourage  cow  testing,  and  will  work  in 
every  way  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  dairy 
industry.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  this  association:  G.  W.  War- 
field,  president;  L.  L.  Grieves,  secretary;. 
Will  Jessup,  treasurer;  H.  S.  Edwards,  H. 
N.  McAuslan,  and  Sherman  Stevens,  di- 
rectors. 


THE  PERCHERON. 


This  horse  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
draft  breeds  and  come  from  the  Province 
of  La  Perche,  France.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  French  Government  these 
horses  have  been  greatly  improved  upon. 
Every  stallion  must  be  registered,  but  be- 
fore his  name  can  be  entered  in  the  regis- 
try books  of  the  French  Percheron  So- 
ciety, he  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  ex- 
amination for  defects  and  proper  confor- 
mation. If  the  stallion  is  free  from  all 
defects,  he  is  branded  under  the  mane 
with  a  five  pointed  star.  This  entitles  the 
horse  to  stand  for  public  service  for  one 
year  only,  after  which  time  he  must  be 
examined  again.  If  any  disease  or  de- 
fect has  appeared,  he  is  branded  over  the 
star  with  the  letter  "R,"  which  means 
"refused,"  and  the  stallion  can  no  longer 
stand  for  service.    Also  all  mares  offered 


for  registry  must  be  subject  to  a  rigid  ex- 
amination by  competent  veterinarians. 

Percherons  are  known  for  their  quick 
action,  active  temperament  and  intelli- 
gence. The  body  is  deep,  back  is  short, 
ribs  well  sprung  and  close  to  the  hip, 
breast  wide,  flat  clean  cut  legs  and  round 
large  feet. 

The  colors  are  usually  gray  or  black, 
but  bay  or  chestnut  is  occasionally  seen. 

The  Percheron  makes  wonderful  crosses 
with  other  breeds,  and  insures  a  good  ac- 
tive colt  even  from  a  slow  sluggish  dam 
of  another  breed. 


CHICAGO  WORK  HORSE 
PARADE. 


A  million  dollars  worth  of  horse  flesh 
paraded  in  Chicago  on  May  30th.  This 
parade  was  similar  to  the  one  held  in 
San  Francisco  on  September  9th  of  last 
year.  Those  teamsters  who  have  driven 
wagons  for  50  years  were  given  gold 
medals.  One  driver  had  been  in  a  wagon 
for  57  years  and  several  had  driven  for 
55  years.  There  were  several  horses  over 
25  years  old  in  the  parade;  3000  horses 
were  in  the  Chicago  parade  while  San 
Francisco  had  2000. 


ALFALFA  AS  A  MILK  PRO- 
DUCER. 

Alfalfa  has  no  peer  when  it  comes  to 
feeding  milk  cows.  The  Marysville  Ap- 
peal tells  of  a  Sutter  county  farmer  who 
has  a  field  of  alfalfa  which  sustains  100 
milk  cows.  At  the  present  time  the  cows 
are  netting  him  above  all  expenses  $5  a 
month.  But  for  a  whole  year's  average 
he  bases  his  profits  at  about  $400  per 
month  or  $4800  a  year.  Pretty  good  nest 
egg,  isn't  it,  for  100  cows? 


For  a  person  or  a  horse  to  learn  new 
things,  the  first  lessons  should  be  short, 
with  long  resting  spells  between.  For 
this  reason,  never  hitch  up  a  young  horse 
for  the  first  time  and  make  it  work  all 
day,  nor  even  half  a  day.  A  half  hours' 
work  for  the  first  trial  is  long  enough, 
with  no  other  trial  till  the  next  day. 
The  second  time  the  young  animal  is  put 
in  the  harness  it  may  be  worked  a  few 
minutes  longer  and  then  rest  for  another 
day. 


You  may  want  it  to  turn  to  the  left, 
and  pull  on  the  left  rein,  but  the  young 
horse  does  not  know  that  you  want  it 
to  turn  that  way.  In  time,  with  patience 
and  tact  on  your  part,  it  will  know.  The 
intelligent  horseman  does  not  expect  the 
young  horse  to  learn  all  these  new  things 
at  once. 


♦KENDALLS  SPAVIN  CURE 

A  hENDUl S  ^ 

■  SPAVINOPE  I 

The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always  used. 
Corel  Spavin,    Splint,  Rlng- 
booe.  Curb,  SwelUng-a,  Lame- 
nett. 

$1  a  Cottle;  6  lor  $5 

All  druKtrlsta.  Oetf  ree  book, 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse." 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont 

Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  the  wireless 
field  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  Lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


rlOTDER 


QUALITY  PIPE 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J£VERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  nanli  a 
young  in ii h  or  Homan  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  Mollelt  for  nubscrlbtlonn.  Good 
eoniuilHMionN  allowed.  Write  am  at  once 
and  "c  n  III  forward  neceaaary  papers, 
blnnkH  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 


Carbo- Steel 
Posts 

Support  any  Wire  Fencing. 
Made  Entirely  oi  Steel. 
Set  Direct  in  the  Ground. 
Indestructible. 
Cheaper  than  Wood. 
Get  Full  Particulars. 

Southwestern  Machinery 
&  Supply  Co. 

6th  and  Main  Sts. 

cblTdgal    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

COMPETENT    AGENTS  WANTED 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  RmaL  or  large  ■  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  pur|K>se  you  intend  to  use  it.  Reliability 
ia  the  characteristic    you    should   look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oldest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  oi  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  pump  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Young  Holstein  Cattle 

Best  of  Milk  Strain.    Cattle  all  High  Orades. 

All  tested  and  selected  from  Large  Yielding  Cows. 


SMITH   BROS.,  Fresno,  California 

R.  D.  3,  Box  58. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 

J.   W.  &  J.   D.    Me  CORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Han  lord.  Cal. 


The  26  Mules  on  this  Combined  Harvester  are  Working  on  a 

SCHANDONEY   EQUALIZING  HITCH 


which  has  been  In  use  on  this  Machine  the  past  eight  seasons.  No  whip  has  been  near  the  Machine  since  the  Hitch  has  been  In  use.  The  expense  attached  for  repairs  In  eight  years'  use  of 
this  1 1  Itch  has  been  but  8I.W,  and  that  on  account  of  a  broken  tripletree,  broken  while  using  it  plowing  sugar  beets.  >    c  « 

We  are  putting  these  li  itches  out,  guaranteeing  that  no  whip  is  necessary  and  that  runaway  s  are  absolutely  prevented. 

Recently  several  expensive  runaways  have  occuried  where  other  Hitches  have  heeu  used.  In  one  Instance  the  damage  done  to  a  new  Harvester  exceeded  ¥800.00,  and  since  placing  our 
Hitch  on  this  Machine  the  team  has  attempted  to  run,  but  the  driver  had  them  under  perfect  control  and  stopped  them  almost  instantly. 

We  put  these  HITc  1 1  hs  out  on  triai  w  1th  responsible  parties,  and  with  a  fair  trial  the  most  skeptical  will  be  convinced  that  the  Hitch  Is  everything  claimed  for  it. 
order  a  set  today  for  y  our  Combined  Harvester,  throw  your  whip  away  and  feel  safe  against  runaways. 

SCHMEISER     MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  8»fe,  Spfedj,  ud  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnamentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OKFIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  eiprees.  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars . 
f  HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  riven  the  preference  by  84  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CM.. 


Victor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  destruction  to 
SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,   MICE   AND  CROWS 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA,  CAL 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks.   Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  snow 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


SCOFIELD, 


Manager 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 


BREEDERS  OF 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Herd  Tuberulosls  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Quality-Bred 
Guernseys,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  Stockton.  CaJ. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In   1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADCD  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rJtrcn   Blake,  McFall  ACo.  Portland.  Oregon 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
stein-Frieslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS*  CALVES 
FOR  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthornert 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY     CO.,    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Short!. oms. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

[Copyright,  1910,  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


The  Fancy  in  Relation"  to  Utility. — 
The  Subject  Treated  by  Two  Noted 
Business  Men  and  Fanciers  of 
Petaluma. — Early  History  of  the 
Fancy  in  Petaluma. — The  Earliest 
and  Largest  of  the  California 
Poultry  Shows  Held  in  Petaluma. 
— C.  Nisson,  a  Notable  Fancier  and 
Poultry  Writer  of  the  Early  Days. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 

The  revival  of  the  poultry  shows  in 
Petaluma  three  years  since  was  consid- 
ered by  the  general  public  as  the  incep- 
tion of  the  fancy  in  that  utility  poultry 
center — so  quickly  do  the  on-coming 
events  crowd  the  passing  ones  into  the 
shadows  of  forgetfulness. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  poultry 
fancy  in  this  State  made  its  start  in 
Petaluma,  and  birds  were  exhibited  in 


work  for  its  betterment.  He  is  still 
spoken  of  as  the  "Brown  Leghorn  king." 
Out  Haywards  way  a  short  time  since,  the 
writer  met  some  of  Mr.  Nisson's  old  cus- 
tomers of  20  years  ago  who  still  remem- 
ber the  excellence  of  his  Brown  Leghorn 
stock,  and  his  fair  and  honorable  method 
of  doing  business. 

His  was  the  first  large  flock  of  fowls 
in  the  Petaluma  valley,  and  though  it 
would  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the 
average  flock  there  of  today,  his  1200 
pure-bred  Brown  Leghorns  were  an  in- 
spiring sight  at  that  time,  and  in  fact 
would  be  at  any  time.  The  following 
notes  in  regard  to  his  business  are  con- 
tributed by  his  son,  Mr.  Eric  Nisson,  of 
the  Pioneer  Hatchery,  Petaluma: 

"My  father  began  to  keep  Brown  Leg- 
horns in  the  late  '70's.  He  got  his  first 
fowls  from  the  late  S.  H.  Church,  of  Two 
Rock,  and  from  these  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  blood  from  the  Eastern 
States  and  elsewhere,  he  built  up  his 
strain  of  fowls.  He  never  kept  White 
Leghorns  or  any  other  breed  than  the 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  The  larg- 
est flock  he  ever  had  was  about  1200  lay- 
ing hens  with  the  usual  amount  of  young 


Breeding  Pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Photo  by  Freeman  Bros\,  Petaluma. 


larger  numbers  at  its  early  shows  than 
have  been  equaled  at  any  California  show 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Sonoma  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  year  1889,  with 
Lyman  C.  Byce  as  president  and  A.  A. 
Armstrong  as  secretary,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  the  first  poultry  show 
was  held  at  Petaluma.  In  recalling  those 
events,  Mr.  Byce  said:  "We  held  shows 
at  which  more  birds  were  shown  than  at 
any  of  the  present  day,  large  as  they 
seem.  Large  prizes  were  offered,  the 
capital  prize  ($100  cash  prize  given  by 
Lyman  C.  Byce  for  the  largest  number 
of  fowls  by  one  exhibitor),  brought  out 
a  very  large  entry  list.  All  of  the  Asi- 
atics, including  the  Langshans,  were 
shown;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Ham- 
burgs,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns — one  show  had  an  entry 
list  of  over  500  Leghorns — there  were 
also  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  etc.  At  one  of 
our  early  shows  we  had  nearly  2000  birds 
of  which  over  300  were  Brown  Leghorns. 
That  was  in  the  early  history  of  that 
breed  in  this  vicinity.  After  a  number 
of  years,  we  discontinued  our  efforts  be- 
cause most  of  the  exhibitors  turned  their 
attention  exclusively  to  the  utility  fea- 
tures, and  those  living  at  a  distance  dis 
liked  shipping  their  birds  across  the  bay. 

One  of  the  pioneer  poultrymen,  whose 
influence  has  been  potent  along  both  the 
fancy  and  utility  in  the  Petaluma  poul- 
try industry  and  has  extended  far  beyond 
that  vicinity,  was  the  late  Mr.  Chris.  Nis- 
son, of  Two  Rock  Valley.  In  addition  to 
his  practical  work  with  poultry  he  was 
a  forcible  writer  for  the  poultry  press  and 
his  practical  teachings  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  fanciers  and  poultrymen  of 
this  Coast.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be- 
come interested  in  the  Brown  Leghorn, 
and  he  outstripped  all  others  in  his  love 
for  that  breed  and  his  deep  study  and 


stock.  He  made  poultry  keeping  his  en- 
tire business  about  1882  or  '83,  the  exact 
year  I  cannot  say  since  it  was  a  gradual 
change  from  mixed  farming.  He  bought 
his  first  incubator  in  1883.  This  machine 
is  still  in  use  in  Two  Rock  and  is  of  the 
eight-sided  type.  I  have  in  my  possession 
certificates  of  premiums  awarded  my 
father  by  the  Sonoma  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation at  shows  held  in  Santa  Rosa  in 
March,  1891,  and  at  Petaluma,  December, 
1891.  These  were  the  first  shows  at  which 
he  exhibited,  and  I  think  he  was  officially 
connected  with  the  association." 

Our  readers  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
subject  heading  this  chapter  treated  by 
men  so  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  it  and 
so  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  Peta- 
luma poultrymen  as  are  L.  C.  Byce,  and 
H.  C.  Scrutton,  and  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  leave  it  in  such  hands,  with  a 
few  words  upon  the  utility  breeder's 
standpoint. 

First,  we  would  say  that  the  successful 
egg  farmers  of  Petaluma  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  raising  the  standard  of 
their  flocks  to  strictly  pure-bred  fowls. 
The  last  poultry  show  in  Petaluma  has 
been  a  stimulant  in  that  direction. 

The  utility  poultryman  as  a  rule  is  op- 
posed to  fancy  stock  because  he  believes  it 
lacks  vigor,  and  his  belief  is  often  con- 
firmed by  the  very  mouthpiece  of  the 
fancy — (he  poultry  press.  In  a  poultry 
journal  of  recent  issue,  we  noted  an  arti- 
cle where,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
icknowledged  poor  haic. lability  of  the  dol- 
lar and  two-dollar-apiece  eggs,  the  cheer- 
ful assurance  was  given  that  the  occas- 
ional chick  from  sucn  eggs  was  worth 
more  than  the  full  complement  from  a 
hatch  of  ordinary  eggs.  That  may  take 
with  the  novice  but  the  practical  poultry- 
man  will  have  none  of  it,  nor  of  the  stock 
which  fails  to  produce  hatchable  eggs, 
for  he  sees  behind  it.  lack  of  stamina. 


vigor.  He  lays  it  to  inbreeding  for  fancy 
points  and  is  apt  to  get  into  the  other 
extreme  of  crosses  and  mix-ups. 

Now,  Nature  always  works  to  keep  her 
types  pure,  and  there  is  no  deterioration 
among  her  breeds  or  races  when  kept 
true  to  type  and  under  natural  conditions. 
It  is  mongrels  which  tend  to  deteriora- 
tion. An  established  breed  or  strain  of 
fowls  may  be  line-bred  without  losing 
stamina,  but  rather  may  gain  in  vigor  for 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  points  with  the 
true  fancier — but  not  by  the  novice  in 
fancy  breeding.  It  requires  the  painstak- 
ing skill  of  the  experienced  fancier. 

The  utility  poultryman  has  not  the 
time,  even  if  he  had  the  ability,  for  this 
work  and  should  renew  his  stock  from 
the  carefully  bred  fowls  of  the  reliable 
and  experienced  fancier;  and  such  fanci- 
ers should  be  well  represented  in  every 
utility  poultry  center.  A  trip  across  the 
Rockies  is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of 
breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs.  The 
nearer  home  the  poultryman  can  secure 
breeding  stock  and  eggs  of  the  desired 
qualities,  the  more  vigor  they  will  have 
and  the  less  they  are  likely  to  cost. 


the  fanc  y  in  relation  to  the  utility  in 
the  petaluma  poultry  industry. 

By  Lyman  C.  Byce,  President  of  Petaluma 
Incubator  Co. 

The  fancy  in  relation  to  the  utility  in 
poultry  is  so  broad  a  subject  that  if  I 
were  going  to  treat  of  it  specifically  I 
would  naturally  wade  through  the  various 
gradations,  for  from  my  own  standpoint, 
it  is  a  long  jump  from  the  strictly  fancy 
to  the  utility,  and  there  are  points  be- 
tween which  good  money  can  be  made  by 
those  who  would  not  be  considered  either 
the  fancy  breeder  or  the  utility  breeder. 
In  this  statement  I  have  not  taken  in 
consideration  those  who  are  haphazardly 
raising  fowls. 

"The  Fancy"  has  not  had  a  very  strong 
foothold  in  this  vicinity  for  it  appears 
that  the  demand  has  always  been  so  great 
for  fresh  eggs  that  it  has  eliminated  the 
idea  of  "fancy  breeding"  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

The  writer  introduced  Brown  Leghorns 
from  Sterling,  Illinois,  and  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  from 
Flat  Rock,  Indiana,  at  a  very  early  date. 
Other  breeds  were  introduced  here  by  a 
number  of  people.  Light  Brahmas  by  F. 
F.  Ennis  in  1881  from  the  yards  of  one 
of  the  oldest  breeders  of  that  variety. 
Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.  Mr. 
Ennis  never  went  beyond  raising  a  few 
Brahmas  for  himself.  Langshans  were 
brought  in  here  by  a  Mr.  McKinnon  in 
about  1887,  but  little  was  done  with  them. 
Buff  Cochins  were  raised  here  by  Mrs. 
William  Hill  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  seldom  saw  a  finer  lot  than  this  lady 
owned.  They  certainly  would  have  shown 
well  alongside  of  those  of  any  of  the 
Eastern  breeders.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
were  owned  by  such  men  as  A.  A.  Arm- 
strong, Rev.  W.  H.  Darden,  Robert  Crane, 
L.  C.  Byce,  and  others.  Andalusians  by 
Mr.  Lichau,  Houdans  by  A.  A.  Armstrong, 
W.  L.  Sales,  and  others.  Buff  Leghorns 
by  W.  H.  Van  Marcer,  A.  A.  Armstrong, 
L.  C.  Byce,  and  others.  Partridge  Coch- 
ins, Hamburgs,  Wyandottes  and  Bantams 
of  various  kinds,  have  all  been  kept  at 
various  times,  but  as  already  stated  they 
never  got  a  very  good  foothold  and  the 
fancy  has  never  cut  much  of  a  figure  here. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Petaluma 
should  not  have  been  the  leading  locality 
for  fancy  fowls  as  well  as  utility  ones, 
for  certainly  the  start  was  made  here 
long  before  other  places  in  the  State.  The 
great  demand  for  fresh  ranch  eggs,  "Peta- 
luma eggs,"  all  over  the  Coast  has,  I 
think,  been  the  contributing  cause  to  most 
of  the  people  turning  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  utility  fowls,. and  for  that  same 
reason  there  are  practically  none  to  be 
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found  in  this  vicinity  but  the  White  Leg- 
horn. I  have  said  practically,  because 
the  total  number  of  fancy  fowls  to  the 
utility  is  insignificant. 

Specializing  has  had  some  attention 
here.  The  advent  of  the  hatcheries  has 
created  a  demand  for  eggs  for  hatching 
that  has  opened  up  a  new  market  by 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  obtain 
all  the  way  from  5  to  10  and  15c.  per 
dozen  above  regular  quotations,  and  that 
has  been  a  source  of  profit  to  a  large 
number  of  the  Petaluma  producers. 

The  writer  has  strongly  advocated  for 
several  years  the  exercising  of  a  proper 
judgment  along  the  line  of  selecting  fowls 
for  increased  egg-production.  This  has 
led  into  the  feeding  problem  and  is  so  ex- 
tended in  its  various  phases  that  1  have 
written  some  articles  on  the  subject  and 
have  now  in  manuscript  considerable 
matter  along  that  line — the  line  of  not 
only  selection  of  types  of  fowls  for  egg 
production,  but  the  proper  relation  of 
feed  to  large  egg  production,  the  fertili 
zation  of  the  egg  and  the  hatching  and 
feeding  problem,  all  of  which  is  to  enter 
into  our  printed  matter  for  the  coming 
year. 

I  am  certain  from  my  experience  ex- 
tending over  the  past  40  years,  that  it 
is  within  the  range  of  the  intelligent 
poultry  man  who  may  be  directed  along 
the  right  lines,  to  produce  with  reason 
able  certainty  at  least  a  strain  of  fowls 
that  will  be  not  only  egg-producers  of  an 
improved  type,  but  will  be  such  that  the 
food  is  turned  into  good  account  in  mak- 
ing eggs  rather  than  putting  on  flesh. 

The  story  is  so  long  and  of  such  in- 
creasing interest  to  me  that  I  can  only  re- 
fer to  it  here.  It  has  been  a  personal 
study  and  considerable  experimentation 
with  me  for  about  40  years,  so  that  it 
has  been  quite  a  hobby,  and  yet  not  in  the 
sense  that  "hobbies"  are  generally  re- 
garded and  followed.  I  know  of  none 
who  have  been  pursuing  investigation 
along  the  same  lines  as  myself,  and  in 
time  will  spring  it  on  an  unsuspecting 
public. 

I  have  at  various  times  through  arti- 
cles in  our  local  papers,  called  attention 
to  the  fancy  side  of  poultry  raising  in  the 
hopes  that  some  of  our  Petaluma  poul- 
trymen  would  take  it  up  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic manner  than  has  ever  been  done. 
It  involves  advertising  as  well  as  ability 
to  select  and  breed  the  stock,  and  few 
have  the  qualifications  combined:  there- 
fore, as  the  utility  does  not  involve  so 
much,  it  becomes  much  more  attractive. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  producer  being  paid  for  the  pounds 
of  eggs  he  is  able  to  produce.  It  seems 
right  that  he  should,  then  again  it  fits 
into  my  own  idea  so  nicely.  If  our  mar- 
kets were  so  adjusted  that  the  producer 
could  be  assured  of  receiving  pay  for 
every  pound  of  eggs  he  produced  it  would 
be  an  incentive  to  run  toward  the  larger 
eggs  and  toward  a  better  class  of  fowls 
for  meat  than  the  White  Leghorn.  It 
would  practically  solve  the  question  so 
that  breeds  would  be  kept  for  eggs  and 
others  for  meat.  Thus  there  would  be 
more  diversified  wants  and  hence  so 
much  the  better  for  both  the  "fancy" 
breeder  and  the  utility  as  well.  Each 
would  fit  into  the  other  very  nicely.  The 
utility  breeder  for  eggs  would  be  a  pa- 
tron of  the  Fancy  for  new  blood,  while 
the  one  giving  attention  to  meat  produc- 
tion would  be  seeking  that  class  of  fowls 
which  would  turn  the  food  into  the  larg- 
est number  of  pounds  of  flesh  at  least 
expense.  We  would  have  better  eggs  and 
better  meat,  and  while  the  two  branches 
would  be  as  separate  as  now,  each  would 
be  dependent  upon  the  other  and  a  help- 
er, so  that  people  could  the  better  in- 
dulge themselves  in  their  choice  with  as- 
surance of  reward  for  proper  effort. 

Petaluma  has  been  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be  a  "law  unto  itself"  along  the 


line  of  poultry  raising.  The  extensive 
scale  upon  which  it  is  conducted  not  be- 
ing conducive  to  bringing  out  the  best 
results  possible;  yet  so  long  as  men  are 
making  a  reasonably  good  living  or  profit, 
they  are  not  inclined  to  delve  into  that 
which  will  add  to  the  productiveness  to 
the  highest  degree. 

The  establishment  of  the  hatcheries 
puts  another  phase  on  the  business.  This 
will  result  in  specializing  in  raisng 
among  others,  for  it  will  soon  be  past 
the  time  when  day-old  chicks  will  be 
shipped  such  great  distances  as  is  at- 
tempted at  the  present  time,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  little  things.  Those  who 
specialize  on  brooding  will  be  the  ones 
to  ship  long  distances  after  the  chicks 
are  old  enough  to  eat.  It  will  also  open 
up  a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  one  sex 
or  the  other,  just  as  people  demand.  A 
few  are  now  giving  attention  to  this  idea 
which  is  one  of  my  own  introduction. 


VTILITY  VS.  FANCY. 

By  II  C  Scrutton,  Supt.  Petaluma  Poul- 
try Show. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  use  of  the  fancy  poultryman  to 
the  utility  poultryman,  by  the  latter.  The 
feeling  with  many  utility  men  is  that 
when  a  fancier  sells  stock  or  eggs  at  a 
high  price  it  is  a  sort  of  skin  game.  The 
goods  not  worth  the  money. 

This  is  no  doubt  so  in  cases  where  the 
charge  for  the  same  is  excessive,  and  also 
where  the  fancier  has  not  the  good  stock 
he  advertises.  But  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  reliable  fanciers  the  extra 
charge  for  breeding  stock  and  eggs  is 
justified  and  necessary. 

The  utility  poultryman,  raising  chick- 
ens by  the  hundreds  or  thousands,  can- 
not as  a  rule  select  a  few  of  his  best 
birds  and  breed  only  from  them.  In 
many  cases  he  cannot  give  the  time  nec- 
essary to  find  out  which  are  his  best 
birds.  Without  fresh  blood  in  his  flock 
from  time  to  time,  the  fowls  would  de- 
teriorate. In  looking  for  fresh  stock,  he 
naturally  looks  for  something  better  than 
his  own,  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of 
his  flock.  Here  is  where  the  fancier 
comes  in. 

The  careful  fancier  will  always  be  se- 
lecting his  few  best  birds  to  breed  from. 
He  will  select  these  birds  not  only  for 
their  feathers,  but  also  for  their  vigor, 
size  and  egg-laying  capacity.  This  latter 
may  be  done  without  trap-nesting  by  an 
observant  man  who  is  constantly  with  his 
chickens.  For  instance,  this  year  I  had 
two  small  yards,  each  with  five  hens  and 
cock.  In  the  one  yard  I  noticed  that  the 
egg-yield  was  very  good,  and  I  naturally 
knew  that  every  hen  must  be  laying.  In 
the  other  yard  only  one-half  the  number 
seemed  to  be  laying,  and  I  readily  found 
which  birds  were  not.  doing  so,  and  that 
two  of  them  did  not  lay  at  all.  These 
were  banished  from  the  breeding  pen. 

Thus  the  fancier  is  striving  always  for 
perfection  in  his  fowls  not  alone  in  feath- 
ers and  form  but  also  in  vigor  and  egg- 
production.  The  higher  price  he  charges 
is  necessitated  by  his  extra  labor  and 
care  in  the  breeding  of  his  stock. 

When  I  joined  in  starting  a  poultry 
show  in  Petaluma  three  years  ago,  it  was 
with  the  knowVe>lge  that  the  average 
quality  of  the  flocks  in  Petaluma  was 
none  too  good.  This  has  been  recognized 
by  up-to-date  utility  poultrymen  in  this 
section,  who  have  in  recent  years  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  bringing  fancy 
eggs  and  stock  into  Petaluma  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  their  flocks. 

The  fancy  poultry  business  should  de- 
velop in  Petaluma  side  by  side  with  the 
utility,  as  the  utility  cannot  do  without  it. 
It  has  in  the  last  three  years  made  im- 
mense strides,  and  we  now  have  in  Peta- 
luma flocks  of  several  of  the  most  popular 
utility  breeds  as  good  as  any  that  can 
be  found  in  the  State. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  BIG  HATCHERIES 
use  PETALUMA  INCUBATORS  be- 
cause (hey  produce  the  best  and  largest  "liv- 
able" chicks,  and  that  is  what  you  want. 

We  are  right  now  building  Incubators 
forseveral  extensive  hatcheries  to  be  erect- 
ed this  summer.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  next  year's  work. 

Come  and  talk  it  over  with  us  so  we  can 
make  the  incubators  you  need  during  the 
quieter  summer  months  and  have  them 
all  ready  for  delivery  when  you  are  ready 
for  them. 

You  want  Incubators.  It  is  our  business  to  make  them  and  we  are  letter 
equipped  for  this  work  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  any  special  way  in  which  you  want  an  Incubator  constructed  or 
arranged,  let  us  figure  with  you. 

There  is  "big  money"  in  selling  "day  old  chicks."  The  combined  hatcheries 
of  Petaluma  and  of  the  State  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  Why  not 
have  a  share  in  it? 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Booklet,  "How  It  All  Came  About." 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE  2l?a™£"ne£coT 

Are  the  agents  of  the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send  tor  our   Free  60- Page  General  Catalogue,  embracing  everything. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
BOXES. 


Folding  Butter  Carton,  Paraffined 
on  Inaide. 
Especially"  for  Creamery  I  sr. 


We  want  the  Egg  Cane  Filler  Trade 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 


AM.    FOR   THE   FRl'IT  GROWER, 


Paraffined  on  the  Inside — made 
Unlit  and  durable.  Just  the  thing 
for  clena  and  Niife  delivery.  Prices 
Ion'. 

ASK  US  BY  MAIL 


E.  F.  ADAMS,  362-64  MAIN  STREET,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  In  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Mervice, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 

Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


How  Much  Is 
Water  Worth  V. 

Water  is  very  expensive  If  you  are  buying  a 
disinfectant  that  is  naif  water. 

CRESOLE1ME 

is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  germicide  made 
from  coal  tar.  You  add  the  water  yourself  to  make 
the  disinfectant  desired  strength.  COULSON'S 
CRESOLENE  must  be  diluted  from  20  to  100  times 
its  own  bulk.  It  Is  not  poisonous— more  power- 
ful than  copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
well-known  disinfectants.  It  forms  a  milky  em- 
ulsion that  only  costs  1  1-4  cents  a  gallon.  It  Is 
the  cheapest  disinfectant  on  the  market  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  Use  it  on  stock  -  poultry 
—dogs  or  as  a  general  disinfectant  and  Insecti- 
cide. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct 
from  us.  Quart  cans— 50c.  Gallon  cans— $1.25. 
Freight  free  on  gallon  orders. 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Eggs  reduced  to  83  a 
setting  for  Whites  and  $2  for  Buffs  and  Red 
Caps.  Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.-SPE'  TAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  $3.00  NOW  $1.60,  $5.00  NOW  $2.60,  Hens 
NOW  $1.75  and  $2.50,  Cockerels,  $2.00  and  $3.00. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  Is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.     Splendid  layers 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard,  Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity, 


MANHATTAN  Egg   and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
'ect  working,  regulation 
i  eat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


BUILDING  PLANS 
Complete  Specitlcations 

For  Chicken  and  Brooding  Plants— The  Peta- 
luma Way— Stock  Barns,  Houses,  Hop  Dryers, 
Fruit  Packing  Houses,  Silos  or  Creameries. 
Modern  Idea  Exemplified. 

Tell  Us  What  You  Want.        Best  Talent  Employed. 

G . B . ROOD 
101  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burn-  distil 
late,furnishes  steady, free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed       Our  Output  is  90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 

The  BIHN  HATCHERY 

Successors  to  Bihn  Bros. 
Wm.  Bihn  we  stand  ALONE 

J.  L.  White        jn  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 


OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 


PETALUMA,  CAL.  Bodega  Ave. 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Won  9  prizes  from  9  entries 
at  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  it 
San  Jose  '09.  Bred  as  layers 
first.  Stock  any  age  for 
sale.  Eggs  $6  per  hundred. 
Settings  §2  up.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave., 


Isl  Pullet,  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  36,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
August  and  September  delivery,  any  variety 
Chicks  will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Things  You  Leave  Undone. 


It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear; 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone, 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  tonight. 

The  stone  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a  brother's  way, 
The  bit  of  heartsome  counsel 

You  were  hurried  too  much  to  say; 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  dear, 

The  gentle  and  winsome  tone, 
That  you  had  no  time  nor  thought  for, 

With  troubles  enough  of  your  own. 

For  life  is  all  too  short,  dear, 

And  sorrow  is  all  too  great; 
So  suffer  our  great  compassion 

That  tarries  until  too  late; 
And  it  is  not  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone, 
Which  gives  you  the  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 


Take  a  Vacation,  Housewives. 


We  work  too  much.  We  women,  poor 
in  purse  but  rich  in  ambition.  We  time 
our  lives  like  clock  work,  crowding  work 
into  every  minute  and  thinking  and  plan- 
ning as  to  what  we  shall  next  give  our 
attention. 

We  cannot  all  sit  by  the  sea  shore  or 
swing  idly  in  hammocks,  we  cannot  all 
have  servants  to  do  our  work  even,  but 
we  busy  housewives  can  take  our  vaca- 
tion right  in  our  own  homes  neverthe- 
less. How  can  we,  I  hear  you  ask,  look- 
ing about  you  at  the  manifold  duties 
piled  on  every  hand.  Listen!  Just  shut 
your  eyes  to  them.  Shirk  your  work,  yes. 
for  three  months  do  not  try  to  see  how 
much  work  you  can  accomplish  each  day, 
but  how  little  and  still  keep  your  home 
clean  and  inviting. 

I  know  a  very  busy  little  woman  who 
makes  a  practice  of  spending  her  sum- 
mers in  this  way,  and  I  am  sure  she  de- 
rives as  much  comfort  and  pleasure  (say- 
ing nothing  of  her  husband's  and  chil- 
dren's enhanced  happiness)  as  many  wo- 
men who  tire  themselves  out  traveling 
about  with  their  children. 

This  is  one  of  her  "shirks."  Six  days 
out  of  the  week,  her  bedrooms  just  about 
care  for  themselves;  one  day  each  week 
each  bedroom  received  a  thorough  sweep- 
ing and  freshening  up.  Bach  person  in 
the  morning  opens  the  window  wide, 
hangs  bed  clothes  about  on  chairs,  leaves 
the  mattress  exposed,  then  does  the  little 
tidying  about.  In  this  way,  the  bed- 
room is  left  until  bed-time,  when  each 
makes  his  bed  on  retiring.  Do  you  not 
think  the  occupant  rests  better  than  some 
of  us  who  in  our  hurry  to  get  our  morn- 
ing's work  out  of  tne  way,  make  up  the 
beds  before  the  heat  taken  from  the  body 
over  night  is  fairly  aired  out  of  it? 

Many  ways  will  present  themselves,  if 
we  but  let  them,  by  which  we  can  "right- 
eously shirk"  our  work  for  a  short  vaca- 
tion period,  and  let  us  do  so.  Let  us 
make  it  a  business  this  summer  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  our  husband,  our  chil- 
dren and  the  beauties  of  Nature  all  about 
us.  They  are  ours  now  to  enjoy,  they 
may  not  be  next  summer. — E.  M.  S.,  in 
Successful  Farming. 

Civilization. 


William  Morris  was  the  great  English 
apostle  of  simple  living,  and  what  gen- 
erally goes  with  it,  clean  thinking.  Most 
of  what  is  ordinarily  denominated  orna- 


mental he  justly  regarded  as  disfiguring 
natural  beauty.  Truth,  however,  ex- 
pressed was  to  him  beautiful.  Of  our 
modern  civilization  he  said: 

"I  had  thought  that  civilization  meant 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  order  and 
freedom,  of  good  will  between  man  and 
man,  of  the  love  of  truth  and  the  hatred 
of  injustice,  and  by  consequence  the  at- 
tainment of  the  good  life  which  these 
things  breed,  a  life  free  from  craven  fear, 
but  full  of  incident;  that  was  what  I 
thought  it  meant,  not  more  stuffed  chairs 
and  cushions,  and  more  carpets  and  gas, 
and  more  dainty  meat  and  drink — and 
therewithal  more  and  sharper  differences 
between  class  and  class. 


Flashes  of  Farm  Wisdom. 

Home  rule — Wipe  your  feet  before  you 
come  in. 

Motto  for  those  who  preserve  fruits — 
"They  can  who  think  they  can." 

What  stubbing,  plowing,  digging  and 
harrowing  is  to  land,  thinking,  reflecting 
and  examining  is  to  the  mind. 
■  A  school  boy  writing  an  essay  on  farm 
life,  gave  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  milk  is  extracted 
from  the  bosom  of  the  cow. 

Every  dove  has  a  cote,  and  every  dog 
pants. — William  J.  Burtscher. 

The  men  who  have  achieved  success  are 
the  men  who  have  worked,  read,  thought 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  who 
have  not  been  content  with  knowledge 
sufficient  for  the  present  need,  but  who 
have  sought  additional  knowledge  and 
stored  it  away  for  the  emergency  reserve. 
It  is  the  superfluous  labor  that  equips  a 
man  for  anything  that  counts  most  in  life. 
— Cushman  K.  Davis. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pnclflc  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  iiei--' 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francsei 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation,  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
tor  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  In  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
For  Catalogue  nnd  Brochure  of  Views. 
\<!<It—nw   President's   Secretary   Mills  Col- 
lege P.  <>.,  Cal. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherland's  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento    -    6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ash  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RUPTURE 
CURED 

Without  the  knife  or  loss  of  time 
No  pay  until  cured. 
Call  or  write  for  testimonials. 

Fidelity  Rupture  Cure 

1112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Home  Phone  J  2182.     Hours  10  to  5. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  22,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  much  firmer  than  last  reported, 
due  to  the  droughts  and  scarcity  in  the 
Middle  Western  States.  Just  how  far  it 
will  influence  the  price  on  the  Coast  is  as 
yet  hard  to  determine. 

California  Club   $1.52  %  Cn  1.55 

Sonora    1.65  @1.70 

White    Australian   1.62  %  ©1.67  % 

Northern  Club    1.50  #1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.60  ®1.65 

Russian  Red   1.50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  fairly  active.  Buyers  are  now 
inspecting  the  new  crop  but  prices  show 
very  little  change  since  last  reported. 

Brewing   1.15  @1.20 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.10  ©1.15 

Common  Feed    1.06  @1.0S 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

This  market  remains  unchanged  since 
last  reported.  Reports  from  all  the  Coast 
sections  show  that  oats  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

Red,  feed  $1.27%@1  37% 

Gray    1.42     ©  1.55 

White    1.50  01.55 

CORN. 

Corn  is  slightly  stronger  since  last  re- 
ported, due  to  the  tightening  of  the  mar- 
ket in  the  East.  California  corns  remain 
practically  the  same  as  last  reported. 
There  will  not  be  much  doing  In  this  mar- 
ket until  the  new  crop  comes  In. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.60  @1.65 

Eastern  White    1.63  @1.70 

Egyptian — White    1.55  @1.60 

Brown    1.40  @1.50 

RYE. 

The  rye  market  is  very  quiet  there  be- 
ing practically  no  sales  of  any  importance 
being  recorded,  and  as  yet  very  few  of- 
ferings have  been  made. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.70  @1.80 

BEANS. 

There  is  much  shipping  going  on  in  this 
market  to  fill  orders  up  and  down  the 
Coast.  The  quotations  remain  practically 
the  same  as  those  reported  last. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.50 

Blackeyes    5.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65 

Garvanos    2.50 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small  Whites   4.00 

Large  Whites   3.80 

Limas    4.35 

Pea    4.75 

Pink    6.25 

Red    6.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.50 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  quiet,  there  being  no 
offerings  nor  buyers. 

Alfalfa    18    @20  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20. 00©  25. Ou 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    3%@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5     ©  5%c 

Hemp    3    @  3%c 

Millett    2%c 

Timothy    3%@  4  c 

Yellow  Muf.tard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  good  trading  demand  for 
flour  and  if  wheat  strengthens  up,  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  this  commodity  can 
be  looked  for. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $6.00  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    6.00  @6.20 

Superfine    5.00  ©5.20 

Oregon  and  Washington....  5.00  @5.50 
HAY. 

Values  of  the  new  crop  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  established  so  far.  Just  as 
soon  as  these  values  are  established  better 
business  can  be  looked  for  as  consumers 
will  then  commence  laying  in  their  winter 
supplies  of  hay.  At  present  most  of  the 
consumers  are  up  in  the  air  hoping  for  a 
further  decline  in  price.  The  crop  is  of 
excellent  quality,  even  better  than  the  av- 
erage, so  that  export  shipments  can  be 
looked  for.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  hay  market  very  bright  later  on. 

Good  Wheat  Hay   11.00  013.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00®  13.00 

Tame  Oats   9.00©  13.00 

Barley    9.00®  12.00 

Alfalfa    8.50@11.00 

Stock  Hay    7.00®  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

This  market  is  rather  quiet  with  small 
demand  for  bran  and  middlings. 

Alfalfa  Meal,   ton  $17.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00@25.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn   '.  .  35.00@37.00 

Middlings    30.00ffl32.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00® 30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.00@24.00 

Rolled  Oats    29. 00ffl31. 00 

Shorts    25.00@26.50 

VEGETABLES. 

The  vegetable  market  is  very  active. 
The  arrivals  have  been  heavy  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  good.  Peas  are  higher 
than  last  quoted  and  string  and  wax  beans 
are  in  good  demand.  Merced  tomatoes  are 
selling  fairly  well  witli  good  demand  for 
river  varieties.  Green  pepper  and  corn 
remain  about  the  same.  Summer  squash 
is  very  quiet  and  has  fallen  down  in  price 
considerably.  The  demand  is  especially 
poor  for  squash  coming  In  large  boxes, 
the  trade  preferring  the  smaller  packages. 
Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  firm.  Onions 
are  very  firm  at  constantly  rising  prices. 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack....$  1.90®  2.10 

New  Red,  per  ctl   1.95 

Garlic,  per  lb   5 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   2.50 

Celery    1.00 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   65 

Rhubarb,  per  box   "5cti 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.00®  1.85 

Egg  Plant    7®  Sc 

Cucumbers,  per  box   2.25®  2.75 


Green  Onions,  per  box  

Summer  Squash,  per  box.  .  .  . 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage,  per  ctl   75 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   2 

Green  Peppers   5 

Carrots    85c 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  several  carloads  of  East- 
ern poultry  come  in  since  last  reported. 
They  sold  very  freely,  so  that  there  has 
been  a  good  demand  for  local  stock.  Broil- 
ers and  fryers  have  been  in  oversupply  so 
that  they  have  been  a  drug  on  the  market. 
There  is  a  good  demand,  however,  for 
large  fat  hens. 

Large  Broilers   $  5.00 


Small  Broilers 


.50( 


Fryers    7.00 


Hens,  extra 


9.00  (i 


6.00 

3.00 
8.00 
11.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00®  9.00 
9.r.O@H.50 
1.75®  2.00 
2.00®  3.00 
2.00®   2.7  5 


Hens,  large    7.00 

Small   Hens    5.00j 

Old  Roosters    5.00(j 

Young  Roosters    8.00« 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.. 

Pigeons   

Squabs   

Geese,  per  pair  

BUTTER. 

This  market  continues  firm  with  the 
same  prices  as  quoted  last  week.  Large 
quantities  of  this  commodity  are  still  be- 
ing rushed  into  cold  storage,  both  here  and 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  following  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb....  28  c 

Firsts    27  %c 

Seconds    26 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  gone  up  slightly  since  last 
reported.  Since  the  grass  has  dried  up 
in  the  egg  countries  the  production  has 
fallen  off  so  that  eggs  will  not  get  lower 
for  some  time. 
California  (extras),  per  doz...  27%c 

Firsts    25  %c 

Seconds    23V-C 

Thirds    20  " 

CHEESE. 

The  demand  for  cheese  has  been  fairly 
good.  The  arrivals  have  been  rather 
heavy,  but  the  storage  vaults  have  been 
taking  up  the  surplus  so  that  they  have 
not  been  dragging  on  the  market. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  14  c 

Firsts    13>/>c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  16  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Young  Americas   20 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19 '4c 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  in  over  supply  with  prices 
slightly  reduced  since  last  reported.  Fancy 
potatoes,  however,  are  bringing  prices  over 
those  quoted  below. 

River  Whites,  per  box   65©  85c 

Salinas  Burbanks   90c@  1.00 

Oregon  Burbanks   65®  80c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  strong  demand  for  all  varie- 
ties of  fresh  fruits  both  for  local  and  for 
shipping  trade.  Every  week  large  boat 
loads  of  fresh  fruits  are  sent  out  to  Coast- 
wise points.  Cherries  are  not  coming  in 
very  fast  so  that  prices  are  improving. 
Royal  Annes  have  been  in  extra  demand. 
Apricots  are  about  the  same  as  last  re- 
ported, although  arrivals  have  been  fairly 
heavy.  Many  growers  are  drying  their 
cots  as  they  can  get  the  same  price  for 
the  dried  fruit  and  do  not  run  any  chances 
of  having  the  fruit  spoil  in  shipment.  Can- 
neries are  paying  $20  to  $25  a  ton  for  apri- 
cots. Figs  are  easy  under  large  arrivals. 
Fancy  Tragedy  and  Abundance  plums  are 
in  good  demand. 

Peaches  are  selling  well.  All  berries  are 
in  fairly  good  demand  at  easy  prices.  Al- 
though there  has  been  large  arrivals  of 
cantaloupes,  there  has  been  very  little  held 
over  on  account  of  the  strong  demand.  The 
seedless  grapes  are  of  very  poor  quality, 
and  are  selling  only  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  a 
crate. 

Apples,  per  box   50c@$1.25 

Currants,  per  chest  $  7.00®  9.00 

Strawberries   —  Longworths, 

per  chest    9.00@11.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   4.00®  6.00 

Raspberries,  large  chest  

Loganberries,  chest   

Peaches,  per  box  

Plums,  per  crate  

Apricots,  per  crate  

Cherries — Royal  Anne,  box..c 

Bulk— Black   

Cantaloupes,  large  crate  

Pears,  per  box  

Figs,  per  box   1.00®  1.50 

Tragedy  Prunes,  per  crate....  1.00©  1.35 
CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  demand  for  citrus  fruits  lias  been 
very  strong  and  lemons  have  taken  a  sud- 
den jump,  but  the  price  has  not  affected 
the  demand  in  any  way  as  the  consumers 
are  still  crying  for  more. 
Oranges — 

Valenclas  

Navels,   fancy   $  2.50 

Choice    2.00 

Common    1.25 

Choice  Lemons    3.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00 


Standard 


$3.25 

)  3.25 
I  2.50 
»  1.75 
)  4.50 
5.50 


-.0*1  ::.oo 


Limes    6.50@  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  has  been  several  large  shipments 
of  dried  fruits  from  the  Coast.  The  supply 
is  being  rapidly  cleaned  up  so  that  by  the 
time  the  new  crop  comes  in  there  will  be 
practically  no  hold  overs  on  hand.  Prunes 
are  the  strongest  of  the  dried  fruits  as 
the  speculators  are  figuring  on  a  rise  in 
price. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6    @  8  c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4     ©  5  c 

Apricots    9     ©10  %c 

Peaches    4%@  6  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3%@  4  %c 

Pears    5    @8  c 

Kaisins — 

Loose  Muscatels.  In  sweatbox     2   ,@  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2»4©  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    @  2%c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     @95  c 
NUTS. 

The  old  crop  is  about  used  up  and  the 
buyers  are  now  out  bidding  on  the  new 
crop.    The  California  Almond  Growers'  As- 


Meridian  Alfalfa  Lands  for  the  Dairyman 

20  and  40  acre  tracts  in  the  finest  Dairy  District  in  California 

Projected  extension  of  Northern  Electric  Railway  to  Colusa  will  pass  through 
this  land.  The  Western  Creameries  Company  at  MerMan  afford  a  fine  market 
for  your  milk  and  cream. 

Prices  are  from  $1000  to  1125  per  acre.  Terms,  one- fifth  cash  and  the 
balance  in  four  equal  annual  payments. 

Write  for  further  information  to  the 

BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,  505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cat. 


isking  bidjs  on  1250  tons  of 


15  c 
@14%c 
@13  %c 


sociatlon 

almonds. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   

IXL    14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13 

Drakes    10%@li(2c 

Languedoc    9%@10>Ac 

Walnuts — Softshell,  No.  1   13     ©13  ^c 

Softshell.  No.  2 


15 
7%c 
6 

4%c 


HONEY. 

This  market  is  practically  nominal  and 
there  will  not  be  anything  doing  until  the 
new  crop  comes  in,  which  is  reported  to  be 
very  light. 

Comb    10 

Extracted,  Water  White   7 

Extracted,  Amber   5% 

Old  Extracted    4 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%@30 

Dark    23  @27 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  remains  practically  the 
same  with  very  little  of  the  1909  crop  left 
The  E.  Clemens  Hoist  Company  say  that 
the  Oregon  hop  crop  In  1909  was  82,482 
bales,  and  estimate  crop  this  year  between 
90,000  and  95,000  bales.  Washington  crop 
in  1909.  17.200  bales,  estimated  crop  this 
year,  18,000  bales;  California  crop  in  1909, 
69,700  bales,  estimated  crop  this  year,  70,- 
000  bales.  Last  year  there  was  a  falling 
off  In  acreage  in  this  State  owing  to  many 
fields  being  plowed  up,  due  to  low  and  un 
remunerative  prices,  but  with  higher 
prices  for  the  season  of  1909-10,  a  larger 
acreage  was  planted,  equal  to  that  of  1908 
but  owing  to  warm,  growing  weather  in 
March,  causing  the  plants  to  mature  ear 
lier  by  at  least  25  days,  the  crop  will  be 
less  than  in  1909.  which,  in  turn  was  less 
than  the  1908  crop. 

1909  chop   14  @20 

1910  contracts    12  ©17 

WOOL. 

Wool  Is  very  dull  as  the  growers  and  the 
buyers  have  not  come  together  on  the 
price. 

Southern    11  @14 

Middle  Counties    16  ©17 

Northern    17  ®19 

LIVESTOCK. 

The  live  stock  market  is  fairly  active 
for  all  prime  stuff.  Heavy  veal,  however, 
has  fallen  off,  due  to  the  large  shipments 
of  calves  into  San  Francisco  before  the  or 
dinance  requiring  them  to  be  shipped  alive 
goes  into  effect  on  July  1st.  There  are 
still  shipments  of  sheep  being  sent  to  the 
Chicago  market,  where  they  are  bringing 
good  prices. 
Carcass  prices: 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8 

Cows   7 

Heifers   

Veal    9 

Mutton:  Wethers    9% 

Ewes    9 

Lambs    10%@U%c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  ®13%c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1  

No.  2    4 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  

No.  2    3%ffl 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  2  %c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  " 

Medium    5%® 

Heavy    4  @ 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.    9  @ 

150  to  250  lbs   9  @ 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7  @ 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5%@  534c 

Large  prime  wethers   5     @  5%c 

Ewes   4  %  @  5  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  has  declined  consider- 
ably and  the  market  remains  very  quiet. 
On  account  of  the  dead  lock  in  wool,  the 
sheep  skins  are  not  moving  very  fast  as 
buyers  are  afraid  of  getting  caught  on  a 
falling  market. 
Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . 
Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  . 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  . 

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

Dry — 

Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls   

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

Drv  Veal.  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Fall  Lams    25     @50  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos...      75c@  1.00 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   50©  75c 

Spring  Lambs    20®  35c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  quiet,  but  the  de- 
mand for  draft  horses  for  city  use  is  very 
strong.  One  of  the  members  of  a  large 
draylng  firm  in  San  Francisco  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  Napa,  Sonoma 


©  8%c 
@  I  %c 
8  c 
@10%c 

©10  c 
9     @  9%c 


©  4  %c 
4  c 

3*4  c 


5%c 
4%c 

9  Vic 
9V.c 


10%  rail  c 

10  c 

9  c 

9  c 
9%@10%c 

10  c 

15  c 

15  c 

19  0 

15  c 

17  c 

17  c 

23  c 


and  Mendocino  counties  and  was  unable 
to  get  one  suitable  horse  for  draft  pur- 
poses. Draymen  who  had  made  similar 
trips  in  other  directions  report  the  same 
state  of  affairs. 

Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lbs.  up..  275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs..  175@225 
Delivery  Horses.  1050  to  1250....  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@150 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  fairly  strong.  Sev- 
eral construction  companies  and  irriga- 
tion companies  report  it  practically  im- 
possible to  get  these  hybrids  to  do  the 
work. 

1200    lbs  $250®300 

1100    lbs   200@250 

1299    ![>s   175@200 

900    lbs   125@150 


Srjecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  June  21,  1910.— With 
the  hot  weather  in  the  East  came  the  ex- 
pected rise  in  the  price  of  lemons  and 
every  hour  sees  the  market  going  higher, 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  good  lemons 
could  be  had  at  $3.50  a  box  and  on  Fri- 
day the  price  had  gone  to  $4  and  todav 
none  could  be  had  under  $1.50  a  box, 
cash,  here  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  re- 
ports are  for  continued  hot  weather  and 
it  may  be  that  all  records  for  lemon  prices 
will  be  broken  t Ills  week.  The  brokers 
and  packers  are  deluged  with  inquiries  and 
the  large  f.  o.  b.  sellers  are  refusing  to 
make  any  price  at  all  until  the  arrival  of 
car.  They  are  willing  to  fill  all  orders 
from  old  customers  as  rapidly  as  possible 
but  the  buyer  must  wait  until  the  car  gets 
to  his  point  and  then  pay  the  market  price. 
These  shippers  are  refusing  to  consider 
any  but  old  and  tried  customers  and  are 
not  even  answering  wires  from  othres. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  lemon  men  held  at 
Corona  on  Saturday  last  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  now  less  than  1000  cars 
in  store  in  California  and  but  a  small  part 
of  this  stored  fruit  is  ready  for  shipment, 
being  in  all  stages  of  the  curing  process. 
The  pick  in  sight  for  the  immediate  future 
is  very  light  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  Sicily 
stock  coming  into  the  country  is  weak  and 
cannot  be  held  for  any  length  of  time, 
there  is  the  brightest  kind  of  an  outlook 
for  lemon  holders. 

Navel  oranges  are  now  selling  very  high 
in  the  Eastern  auctions  and  any  really 
good  fruit  of  desirable  size  will  bring  up- 
wards of  $4  a  box.  There  is  a  better  feel- 
ing in  sweets  and  seedlings  and  mikes  are 
also  very  high.  Valencias  are  not  meet- 
ing with  a  very  good  reception  on  account 
of  condition  and  large  sizes,  the  crop  as 
a  whole  being  very  poor.  The  Chapman 
brands  are  the  only  ones  making  a  good 
showing,  $5.50  being  realized  in  New  York 
on  Monday  for  the  Old  Mission  fancy. 
Other  valencias  sold  all  the  way  from  $1.20 
to  $3.40  a  box.  The  citrus  fruit  shipments 
to  date  have  been  21.62S  cars  of  oranges 
and  3003  cars  of  lemons.  To  same  time  last 
year.  26,284  cars  of  oranges  and  3958  cars 
of  lemons. 

Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  re- 
port that  weather  conditions  over  the 
State  have  generally  been  good.  High 
winds  in  some  sections  have  done  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  green  and  ripe  fruit 
by  blowing  it  from  the  trees.  The  dam- 
age, however,  does  not  amount  to  very 
much.     Up  to  June  20th   the  total  ship- 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20.  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  beinfe 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  in- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

702  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Douglas  2188. 
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POMONA 
U  1VI  F»  S 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 

The  Pump  Heads  of  the  Luitwieler 
Non-Pulsating  System  require  no  pit 
or  other  dug  compartment,  but  are  at- 
tached directly  over  drilled  wells  and 
standing  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 
They  are  COMPACT  in  space,  SIMPLE 
and  ACCESSIBLE. 

For  our  large  pumps,  we  furnish 
sliding  bases.  The  bases  are  fitted 
firmly  in  the  cement  foundation  and 
the  Pump  Head  may  be  set  back  easily 
with  a  small  bar  when  desiring  to  lift 
the  rods  or  plungers.  This  feature  is 
labor  saving  and  one  of  our  recent 
advances. 

We  urge  upon  the  attention  of  pump 
users  the  fact  that  the  most  desirable 
feature  of  a  deep  well  or  pressure 
pump  is  that  the  pistons  shall  move  at 
a  UNIFORM  SPEED  IN  BOTH  DIREC- 
TIONS. This  gives  the  best  results  and 
the  least  friction  in  actual  operation. 
A  good  deal  is  being  said  by  pump 
builders  about  the  "Quick  Return". 
Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating  pumps  have 
the  quick  return  but  at  a  Ui\lFORM 
SPEED  THROUGHOUT  THE  FULL 
STROKE.  Luitwieler  pumps  have 
demonstrated  their  merits  by  long 
years  of  most  satisfactory  use  by  our 
customers. 

32  years  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  requirements. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cai. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville   Engineering  Co..  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Ceirent  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cat. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Sectional 
Ready-Made  and 
Portable  Houses 

H.  J.  BRAINERD  &  CO, 
501  Chamber  of 

Commerce, 
LOS  ANGELES  CAL, 

Phone  A-4/40. 


merits  to  date  has  been  859  carloads  as 
against  580  carloads  up  to  the  same  date 
last  year. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
California  for  the  week  (7  days)  ending 
Friday  morning,  June  17,  1910. 

Cherries,  50%  cars — Shipment  of  this  va- 
riety is  now  nearly  concluded  and  will  cut 
very  little  figure  from  this  time  on. 

Apricots,  81%  cars — As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  last  letter  the  movement 
of  apricots  is  lighter  than  that  of  last 
week.  Early  sections  have  finished  ship- 
ping and  there  are  no  considerable  quanti- 
ties now  available  for  Eastern  shipment. 
High  prices  for  the  dried  product  has  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  Eastern  shipment, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  worth 
as  much  for  drying  as  for  shipping,  with 
no  chances  to  be  taken.  There  will  be  fair 
qualities  of  this  variety  available  during 
the  coming  week,  but  that  will  practically 
close  the  season. 

Peaches,  50  cars — There  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  shipment  of  this  variety 
during  the  past  week  amounting  to  prac- 
tically 10%.  Alexanders  are  entirely  gone 
and  Hales  will  be  available  in  but  limited 
supplies.  Triumph  peaches  are  coming  in 
in  considerable  volume  and  the  shipment 
for  the  next  ten  days  will  consist  mostly 
of  this  variety  and  St.  Johns. 

Plums,  80%  cars — The  plum  shipments 
have  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  week. 
Early  varieties  are  finished  and  the  later 
varieties  of  better  quality  are  now  going 
forward.  Climax,  Red  June  and  Abund- 
ance are  now  nearing  their  close  and  will 
be  followed  by  Tragedy,  Burbank,  Simoni, 
etc.  There  has  been  a  material  improve- 
ment in  quality  since  the  better  varieties 
have  been  offered. 

Pears,  4  cars — Shipment  of  this  variety 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Comet, 
Wilder  and  Lawson.  An  occasional  box  of 
Bartletts  has  made  its  appearance,  but 
this  variety  will  not  be  in  considerable 
supply  during  the  next  ten  days. 

Grapes — Previous  favorable  conditions 
continue.  The  crop  is  looking  fine  and 
developing  fast.  Should  nothing  unfore- 
seen occur  the  present  crop  of  this  fruit 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  point  of  qual- 
itv  that  California  has  ever  grown. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  new  advertisement  of  Fleming  & 
Walter,  of  Sacramento,  announces  oppor- 
tunities and  chances  to  secure  the  best 
alfalfa  lands  in  California.  This  firm  is 
headed  by  Tex  Fleming,  an  expert  in 
soils,  and  well  posted  in  everything  in 
farm  realty.  Do  not  overlook  this  ad.  if 
you  are  seeking  alfalfa  lands. 

The  half-page  announcement  of  the 
Vermorel  Sulphur  Sprayer,  of  which  the 
H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  of  Stockton,  are  the  gen- 
eral agents,  appears  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  today  and  will  attract  attention. 
The  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  of  Stockton,  are  up- 
to-date  in  everything  needed  by  the  farm- 
er and  horticulturist  and  seem  to  be  will- 
ing to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  We  can 
certainly  commend  the  firm  to  our  sub- 
scribers. The  Shaw  Co.  deserves  the 
business  it  is  going  after. 

The  Pacific  Laboratories  Co.,  of  this 
city,  is  equipped  for  making  accurate  ex- 
aminations and  analytical  tests  of  farm 
products  and  utilities.  Our  readers  will 
observe  their  extensive  advertisement  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  today.  The  ex- 
tensive ranch  owner  who  has  natural  fea- 
tures to  be  brought  out  or  desires  analyti- 
cal tests  on  any  product,  can  rely  on  this 
company  for  accurate  work.  The  Pacific 
Laboratories  is  managed  by  Allen  C.  Red- 
ding, M.  S.,  M.  E.,  assisted  by  J.  S.  Gled- 
hill,  an  expert  chemist,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  best  machinery  and  scientific  ap- 
pliances. 


LIBRARY  FOR  WORKMEN. 
In  a  letter  received  from  Captain  J.  Ch. 
de  St.  Hubert,  of  Hollister,  this  week, 
which  was  written  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  "California  Fruits"  he  makes  the 
following  observation  which  we  believe  to 
be  of  value  to  every  orchardist,  situated 
as  he  is: 

"I  have  bought  this  book  to  be  placed 
in  the  library  of  our  man's  quarters,  so 
that  in  their  leisure  hours  they  can  edu- 
cate themselves.  I  believe  all  ranches  or 
vineyards  should  have  a  library  of  that 
kind  and  have  it  furnished  with  books 
such  as  'California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.'  Among  our  white  hands  we 
have  some  that  are  glad  to  learn,  and  it 
pays  the  ranchers  and  vineyardists  to 
have  men  educated  through  books  of  Cali- 
fornia writers,  as  many  men  are  from 
foreign  lands  and  know  nothing  of  Cali- 
fornia culture." 


A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually,  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  8ALANCE0  VERTICAL  PUMP 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme 
Simplicity  and 
Durability* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  H  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


STEP  LADDERS 
FRUIT  DRIERS 
™°ED0R  TRAYS 
SSS  PRESSES 


ANALY 
PLANING  MILL 

Mill  Work  of  All  Kinds 
G.  A.  STR0UT,  Prop. 

SEBAST0P0L,  CAL 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES 

For  Butler  and  Cheese. 

Kgg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  hat  save 
money.    Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 
601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  CaL 
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WHAT  "CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES^ 
WILL  DO. 

An  appreciative  reader  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia sends  us  the  following: 

"I  have  had  great  success  during  the 
last  three  years  by  following  instructions 
from  Wickson's  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field."  I  have  raised  such 
fine  crops  on  adobe  soil  that  the  real  es- 
tate men  have  beeu  bringing  people  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  in  a  hard 
situation.  Some  lime  ago  my  13-year-old 
daughter  won  the  prize  contest  when  she 
graduated  from  grammar  school  by  mak- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  Mr.  Wickson's 
book,  and  writing  a  practical  essay  on 
California  Gardening,  Soils,  Irrigation, 
Seed  Time,  and  Harvest." 

"Then  we  went  to  work  in  earnest  and 
the  result  was  simply  wonderful." 

THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60'l  In  power  and  efficiency  in  e'evatlng 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  lor   Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 

THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  ALL 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co.'s  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Vol.  LXXX.   No.  J. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  2,  19 JO. 

Fortieth  Year. 

Early  Dairying  in  California. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Paul  Parker. 

Dairying  was  of  no  importance  until  1849, 
when  the  Argonauts  created  a  demand  for  dairy 
products.  Milk  sold  for  almost  as  much  as 
whisky,  and  butter  and  cheese  were  accordingly 
high,  as  most  of  it  was  imported  around  the  Horn 
in  sailing  vessels.  Butter,  after  this  long  journey, 
was  usually  granulated  and  in  poor  condition,  hut 
it  sold  for  +1  a  pound  retail,  and  cheese  sold  for 
$1.10  per  pound. 

Native  Cows  Poor  Milkers. — The  dairy  cows 
were  mostly  native  cattle  and  were  very  pool' 
milkers.  They  were  so  wild  that  they  would  not 
lei  down  their  milk,  and  in  order  to  milk  them 
they  had  to  he  bound  head  and  foot.  Occasionally 
some  of  the  tame  native  cows  were  good  milkers, 
bill  they  were  an  exception.  The  record  of  a 
Sonoma  county  heifer  two  and  a  half  years  old 
giving  from  three  to  four  quarts  a  day  was  con- 
sidered remarkable  in  1852.  The  native  cows 
seldom  gave  more  than  five  quarts, 
and  six  quarts  was  considered  excel- 
lent. Durhams  or  Short-Horns  were 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  building  up 
the  native  stock,  although  there  were 
a  g6od  many  Devons  used  for  that 
purpose  also.  Xichol  &  Sons,  promi- 
nent dairymen  of  Xapa  in  1858,  had 
a  cross  between  a  Durham  and  a  na- 
tive cow  which  gaVe  20  quarts  of 
milk  a  day. 

Prices  Paid  for  Cows. — Seeing  the 
necessity  of  getting  in  good  dairy 
stock,  American  milk  cows  were 
broughl  over  the  plains.  In  1849  these  imported 
animals  sold  in  Sacramento  for  $300  to  $500  apiece, 
hut  under  heavy  importations  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years  the  price  dropped  to  $150  iu  1851. 
The  native  cows  could  lie  bought  for  $4(1  or  $~>0. 
Many  of  the  men  who  drove  dairy  cows  from  the 


drink  heartily  of  these  alkali  waters,  and  often 
entire  herds  were  wiped  out.  The  Indians  and 
wild  animals  also  helped  to  send  many  cows  to 
bleach  on  the  plains.  One  of  the  first  men  to  bring 
in  cows  was  -James  ('row.  who  left  Pike  county. 
Missouri,  in  May,  1850,  with  SOU  cows,  and  lie  ar- 
rived in  Stanislaus  county  the  following  Septem- 
ber with  524. 
San  Francisco  Leading  Dairy  Section. — Right 

after  the  discovery  of  gold,  San  Francisco  was  the 

leading  dairy  county,  especially  for  milk  and  but- 
ter. This  was  due  mainly  to  location,  and  not 
from  natural  dairying  grounds.  The  dairymen  at 
this  time  could  not  keep  their  milk  very  long,  and 
the  transportation  facilities  were  very  poor,  so 
that  milk  had  to  be  near  to  the  market.  As  the 
methods  of  keeping  dairy  products  improved. 
Marin  and  Sonoma  county  climbed  rapidly  to  the 
front  ranks,  and  immense  fortunes  were  made  by 
the  dairymen  of  these  two  counties.  Sonoma 
county  iu  1860  produced  609,800  pounds  of  butler, 
while  the  total  for  the  State  was  only  1,783,000 
pounds.    There  was  not  much  dairying  along  the 


able  to  make  100  pounds  of  butter  a  day  in  this, 
way. 

In  order  to  get  the  cream  from  the  milk  at  this 
period  the  milk  was  set  in  shallow  pans  and  kept 


Large  Type  of  Jersey  from  the  Roy  Dairy,  Marin  County. 

East  made  large  fortunes,  although  the  losses  en 
transit  were  large.  When  a  cow's  foot  got  sore, 
oi-  otherwise  temporarily  disabled,  she  had  to  be 
left  to  the  wolves,  as  time  was  valuable.  In  order 
to  escape  the  heavy  snow  storms  in  crossing  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  no  delays  could  he  made. 
Another  source  of  loss  was  the  poisonous  waters 
and  grasses  in  Nevada.    The  thirsty  cattle  would 


A  Group  of  Holsteins.    Note  the  Udders. 

San  Joaquin  on  account  of  the  hot  summers  at  this 
time.  Those  who  had  dairies,  however,  did  very 
well,  but  they  did  not  try  to  run  their  dairies  in 
the  summer  time.  It  was  the  custom  to  dry  the 
cows  about  June  and  send  them  into  the  moun- 
tains to  be  brought  back  in  October. 

Trouble  in  Keeping  Milk. — The  keeping  of  but 
ter  and  milk  was  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the 
dairymen,  except  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  adobe  houses,  as  these  made  wonderful 
dairy  houses.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the 
finest  milk  houses  in  the  State  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  adobe  ranch  houses.  The  thick  walls  main- 
tain a  cool  even  temperature  both  night  and  day. 
so  that  milk  keeps  much  longer  than  in  a  frame 
building: 

Early  Dairy  Practices. — In  185S  some  of  the 
large  dairies  made  their  butter  without  Washing  it. 
as  they  claimed  that  it  kept  better  than  butter 
which  had  been  washed.  They  also  said  it  had  a 
much  better  flavor  than  the  washed  butter.  The 
buttermilk'  was  removed  with  a  ladle,  but  care  had 
to  be  exercised  in  not  pressing  the  butter  too  hard 
and  making  it  SOggy.  When  water  was  used,  bet- 
ter results  were  obtained  from  soft  Water  than 
from  the  hard. 

Nichols  &  Sons  of  Xapa  had  an  ingenious 
method  of  churning  their  butter.  Two  sheep  on  a 
tread  null  turned  the  churns  so  that  they  were 


A  Red  Poll  Cow  and  Calf  from  the  F.  A.  Mecham  Herd. 
The  Dual  Purpose  Breed. 

from  24  to  36  hours  until  it  rose.  Much  of  the 
butterfat  was  wasted,  and.  as  one  dairyman  re- 
ports, in  IS")!),  it  took  31  pounds  of  milk  to  make 
1 1  '•>  pounds  of  butter. 

Amount  of  Profit  Expected. — As 
there  was  \eiy  little  green  food  diur- 
tUg  the  summer  months  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  decreased  considerably.. 
In  -luly  of  1857  there  were  about  MOO 
dairy  cows  in  the  Petaluma  district. 
The  cows  averaged  in  this  section 
about  $50  a  year  from  butter  and 
cheese  after  deducting  freight 
charges.  Each  cow  was  also  good 
for  $5  worth  of  buttermilk  and  whey 
for  hog  feed,  so  that  $55  was  figured 
as  a  cow's  earning  power  per  annum. 
Some  exceptional  cows  are  reported  as  making 
.+100  per  month,  and  one  dairyman  reports  that 
his  cows  averaged  him  $68.  They  figured  at  this 
time  that  past  ure  cost  $6  per  year.  ( >ne  man  could 
milk  20  cows,  at  $40  a  month  for  eight  months, 
which  makes  $320,  or  $16  per  cow.    This  with  the 


An  Ayrshire  Matron  from  the  Brown  $  Brandon  Ranch. 

pasturage  and  $3  for  incidentals  made  the  ex- 
pense about  $25  per  cow,  so  as  to  leave  a  profit  of 
about  $30  a  COW.  In  April,  .May  and  June  of  1857, 
Petaluma  exported  187,000  pounds  of  butter  and 
186.000  pounds  of  cheese.  Butter  at  this  time  sold 
for  87  cents  a  pound.  To  show  what  a  few  of  the 
dairymen  of  this  district  were  doing  in  July,  1857, 
(Coittimii d  on  Page  if  ) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  .lime  28,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi-  Mini- 
mum, mum. 

.00 

40.32 

Hi.o:; 

58 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

17. til 

25.03 

106 

54 

Sacramento 

.00 

1-2.17 

20.09 

100 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

19.52 

22.27 

7-1 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

14.60 

13.06 

92 

44 

Fresno   

.00 

10.99 

9.68 

106 

52 

Independence... 

.00 

5.08 

9.5:? 

96 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

20.85 

20.51 

86 

41 

Los  Angeles 

.00 

12.«:-! 

15.64 

74 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

9.79 

10.01 

66 

58 

The  Week. 


The  fruit  ha r vesting  is  opening  grandly.  Al- 
ready the  season's  shipments  arc  above  4t»t  car- 
loads greater  than  last  year,  and  the  largest  over- 
land movement  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  since  this 
traffic  began  is  clearly  indicated.  We  shall  also 
ship  better  fruit  than  ever  and  better  packed  fruit 
also,  owing  to  the  movement  for  inspection  and 
standardization.  Perhaps  this  reform  will  not 
cover  as  much  fruit  as  anticipated  and  much  trade 

will  be  done  in  the  had  old  way.  but  those  who 

expected  to  radically  change  methods  in  a  year 
should  remember  thai  reforms  do  not  arrive  so 
Suddenly.  New  methods  have  to  be  adjusted  more 
slowly  to  existing  methods  and  interests,  and  new 
methods  often  have  to  be  themselves  revised  some- 
what to  escape  loss  and  hardship.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  too  much  significance 
should  not  lie  attached  to  the  attitude  of  some  of 
the  shippers  in  a  single  foothill  county,  nor  do  we 
think  it  should  he  counted  a  calamity  because  a 
local  organization  felt  itself  impelled  to  pass  reso- 
lutions "condemning  those  outside  its  jurisdiction 
as  being  enemies  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
State."  It  may  seem  that  way  to  those  who  are 
working  hard  for  Uniformity  and  higher  stand- 
ards, ami  it  may  do  harm  to  attract  attention  by 
such  condemnation,  hut  it  gives  those  whose  in- 
terests are  served  by  the  old  policies  no  warrant 
to  believe  that  reforms  will  not  come,  nor  should 
it  bring  discouragement  to  those  who  are  working 
for  reform.  Let  the  work  go  on  just  the  same.  If 
the  policy  is  sound  there  will  arise  contrasts  in 
results  which  will  afford  a  demonstration  much 
more  convincing  than  theoretical  exhortation.  A 
good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  that  is  a  ureal 
part  of  any  doing. 


There  seems  to  he  an  irrepressible  conflict  when- 
ever grape  users  propose  a  contract  price  to  grow- 
ers. This  seems  to  he  equally  true  whether  the 
product  of  the  grape  is  to  he  wine  or  raisins.  And 
that  may  he  fortunate,  too.  Whenever  growers 
have  refused  broad  contracts  for  wine  grapes  they 
have  secured  higher  prices  by  other  efforts  which 
they  have  made  to  help  themselves.  Such  eon- 
tracts  are.  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  offered  this  year 
for  something  like  twice  last  year's  figures,  and 
yet  growers  are  confident  they  can  do  better  by 
their  own  efforts,  and  we  certainly  hope  they  will. 


And  now  the  raisin  growers  have  refused  a  pack- 
ers' contract  to  pay  cents  a  pound  for  raisins  for 
three  years.  The  packers  demanded  a  signed  per- 
centage of  !)0  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  as  a  basis, 
or  54,000  fons.  The  proposition  was  rejected  be- 
cause the  price  offered  was  too  low  and  the  per- 
centage required  too  high.  The  growers  believe 
that  this  year's  crop  would  not  amount  to  54.000 
tons,  and  that  the  price  will  exceed  3  cents,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They 
are  probably  right. 

of  course  the  outlook  has  two  phases;  both 

promising,  and  a  delight  is  entitled  to  have  as 
many  horns  as  a  dilemma.  The  crop  will  evidently 
be  moderate  and  ought  to  yield  increased  value 
enough  to  compensate  for  its  loss  in  weight. 
Again,  it  will  come  to  sale  in  the  glow  of  genera] 
prosperity  and  buoyancy  throughout  the  country. 
Our  Eastern  friends  are  importing  this  fiscal  year 
forty-four  million  dollars  worth  of  diamonds, 
which  is  three  mill  ion  dollars  more  than  in  any 
year  since  .Martha  Washington  brought  in  her 
tiara.  Next  month  New  York  corporations  will 
pay  interest  ami  dividends  to  the  amount  of 
$231,785,000,  as  compared  with  *215.245,000  in 
the  same  month  of  1909,  $189,866,000  in  1908  and 
$198,279,000  in  1!)H7.  It  is  estimated  that  half  a 
billion  dollars  will  lie  invested  in  automobiles  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  We  take  it  no  reader  will 
undertake  to  lip  over  these  figures  as  exponents 
of  general  prosperity  which  will  seize  upon  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  raisins  as  only  a  flavoring  for  its 
higher  living.  Not  alone  have  raisins  in  the  past, 
but  other  fruit  products  also  have  been  depressed 
by  the  low  living  which  has  followed  financial 
panics  and  industrial  dullness.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  he  expected  this  year.  Packers  should 
not  expect  to  take  to  themselves  all  the  advantage 
of  a  good  demand,  but  the  only  way  to  escape 
their  proper  commercial  ambition  is  for  producers 
to  be  just  as  wise  to  recognize  conditions  and  to 
take  advantage  of  them  as  dealers  are.  We  have 
no  criticism  to  make  against  dealers  who  try  to 
gel  good  goods  at  low  prices.  The  criticism  holds 
against  producers -who,  by  their  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  command  of  capital,  allow  them  to  do  so. 
The  raisin  growers  are  on  to  their  job  in  a  way. 
hut  they  can  never  expect  to  fully  succeed  by 
merely  refusing  to  sell:  they  should  qualify  them- 
selves for  distribution  and  trade  on  their  own  ac- 
count, else  they  will  always  be  in  danger  of  others 
refusing  to  buy.  and  practically  helpless  in  such  a 
situation. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  1'.  S.  Senate  Committee 
on  the  high  cost  of  living  has  submitted  a  bifur- 
cated report  in  which  opinions  are  grouped  in  two 
classes,  according  to  political  affiliations  and  in- 
terests, as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  politi- 
cal committee.  The  only  report  which  would  be  of 
any  value  to  the  country  would  he  made  by  a 
thoroughly  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  com- 
mission of  expert  economists — if  such  a  body  could 
be  found  outside  the  hosts  of  the  angels.  How- 
ever, the  tariie-r  gets  hit  by  the  report  ill  a  way. 
as  might  be  expected,  for  all  parties  delight  in 
showing  that  he  is  getting  the  best  of  current  pros- 
perity and  that  they  are  giving  it  to  him.  Conse- 
quently the  farmer  is  hit  with  a  club  of  great  di- 
mensions, hut  stuffed  with  thistle  down,  because 
he  is  blamed  with  having  secured  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  the  values  of  his  products  in  which  moral 
blame  is  so  illuminated  with  financial  fortune  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  farmer  is  rather  exalted  than 
angry.  Some  figures  are  given,  for  example,  to 
show  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  during  the  last 
decade  in  this  country  in  which  the  general  whole- 
sale price  level  in  the  United  States  advanced 


during  the  period  14.")  per  cent.  The  groups  show 
advances  as  follows:  Farm  products,  39.8 :  food, 
etc.,  18.7:  timber  and  building  materials,  19.6; 
miscellaneous  commodities,  14.7;  cloths  and  cloth- 
ing. 12;  fuel  and  lighting.  6.1) :  house  furnishing 
goods.  .").:{;  metals  and  implements,  3.6.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  the  greatest  advances  have  taken  place 
in  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  by  inference.  «.f 
course,  the  farmer  is  to  blame  for  the  high  cost 
of  living  because  he  is  getting  so  rich.  This  is 
sugary  to  the  farmer,  for  he  is  getting  the  start 
of  the  world,  and  all  the  people  who  are  reallv 
raking  off  the  wealth,  from  the  trust  magnates  to 
the  retailer  on  the  street  corner,  are  content  that 
he  shall  have  all  the  glory  while  they  get  the  most 
•  if  the  cash. 


What  the  difference  really  is  between  the  price 
which  the  consumer  has  to  pay  and  the  price  which 
the  f  armer  actually  receives,  even  with  his  general 
percentage  increase  of  wholesale  prices  noted 
above,  is  something  almost  incredible.  A  Xew 
York  wholesale  merchant  made  up  a  contrast  for 
the  last  week  in  May  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines 
as  follows : 

Whole- 
Retail  prices,   sale  prices. 
Strawberries,  per  box  ...  .20  to  40c         6     to  10c 

Pineapples,  each   25  to  75e         3     to  15c 

Grapefruit,  each    20c       3    to  10c 

Apples;  per  dozen   $1.50  30c 

Asparagus,  per  bunch.  .  .  .20  to  40c  10  to  20c 
Spinach,  per  half  peck...         20c         1 1 ..  to  3c 

Cabbage,  each    10c  2e 

Tomatoes,  per  lb   25c        3     to  4c 

( 'ucumbers.  each    10c         1     to  3c 

Rhubarb,  for  3  bunches.  .         10c     leper  bunch 

New  potatoes,  per  qt   15c        2C.  to  5e 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  qt. ..  .         10c        1     to  2c 

And   this   New   York   wholesaler   frankly  de- 
clares: •'These  'wholesale'  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent what  the  farmer  and  gardener  received.  Out 
of  these  prices  must  come  freight  and  expressage. 
cartage  and  commission,  supposing  that  return 
were  made  on  the  actual  sales  at  these  'wholesale 
prices.    These  items  cover  one-third  or  more  o 
this  price.    Now.  how  much  of  the  dollar  spen 
for  these  articles  does  the  farmer  receive?"  Yes, 
that  is  it :  also  what  did  he  receive  before  whole 
sale  prices  for  farm  products  advanced  39. 8  pe 
cent,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee?  Thes 
things  are  too  piteous  for  analysis,  and  yet  th 
farmer  is  to  blame  for  the  high  cost  of  living  an 
is  robbing  the  consumer  by  his  exactions! 

Put  the  reader  may  object  on  the  claim  that 
the  things  quoted  above  are  mostly  luxuries  and 
not  food  staples.  Sometime  ago  we  showed  how 
a  steer  which  returned  to  the  grower  scores, 
leaped  to  hundreds  on  the  butcher's  block  and  to 
thousands  on  restaurant  tables.  It  would  be  the 
same  with  breadstuff's,  for  they  are  but  the  skele- 
tons of  the  creations  which  the  baker  sells  on  their 
shape  and  which  are  chiefly  wind  and  water.  \W 
are  not  complaining  of  the  art  and  labor  which 
tickle  appetite  and  empty  the  consumer's  pockets; 
we  are  simply  protesting  that  the  farmer  does  not 
profit  from  them. 


There  is  a  moil  of  trouble  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  and  often  the  wholesaler  is  in 
timidated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  do 
fair  open  trade.  Look  at  the  issue  which  has 
arisen  this  week  in  Tacoma.  where  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  men  are  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the 
produce  wholesalers.  The  hotel  men  claim  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  caused  by  the  many 
profits  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
and  declare  that  thev  will  cut  this  down  bv  elimi- 
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nating  one  of  the  middlemen 's  profits.  At  present 
they  are  forced  to  hny  from  the  wholesalers 
through  a  retail  house,  thus  adding  an  additional 
profit  to  their  own  first  cost.  They  declare  that 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  com- 
mission men  direct  they  will  establish  a  commis- 
sion house  of  their  own  on  a  co-operative  plan  and 
deal  direct]}'  with  the  farmer.  The  wholesalers 
cannot  sell  direct  to  hotel  men  even  in  wholesale 
quantities,  because  the  retailers  will  boycott  any 
wholesaler  who  does  it  and  all  his  stock  of  perish- 
ables will  wilt  on  his  hands.  The  cure  is.  of 
course,  a  more  direct  trade  and  a  less  complicated 
system  of  distribution — that  is  a  free,  open  mar- 
ket. But,  although  that  is  much  easier  to  talk 
about  than  to  accomplish,  we  cannot  indulge 
even  in  talk  about  it  this  week. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


No  Best  Plant  for  Humus. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me.  through  your 
paper,  the  name  of  the  vetch  (I  think  it  is  a  wild 
pea  i  which  will  produce  the  most  humus,  as  I  in- 
tend  to  sow  them  for  a  fertilizer  this  coming  fall 
in  my  vineyard,  with  vines  planted  8x8  feet  square. 
Where  can  I  get  seed  of  such  a  plant;  also  how 
much  per  acre,  and  when  would  be  the  best  time 
to  plow  them  under — i.  e.,  when  they  contain  the 
most  fertilizing  qualities?  How  Avould  you  ad- 
vise to  sow?  Is  there  some  sort  of  drill  on  the 
market?  My  soil  is  of  a  light,  rather  more  or  less 
gravelly  nature. — Subscriber,  Concord. 

There  is  probably  no  absolutely  best  legume  for 
humus.  If  trials  were  made  of  many  of  them  in 
several  places,  probably  no  one  would  prevail,  be- 
cause local  conditions  would  give  the  best  growth 
pf  one  in  one  place,  of  another  plant  in  another 
place,  etc.  The  best  plant  for  the  purpose  is  the 
one  which  will  go  best  in  that  soil  and  exposure 
and  when  there  is  surplus  moisture  available 
and  there  can  be  no  absolutely  best  one.  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  best  in  most  places  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  valleys  might  be  the  common 
vetch  (vicia  sativa),  because  it  makes  a  free  win- 
ter growth  when  there  is  abundant  moisture  which 
the  trees  or  vines  do  not  need  at  that  season,  but 
there  is  still  a  question  whether  our  common  burr 
clover  is  not  fully  as  good,  though  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  plow  under  with  permanent  plants  as 
close  together  as  they  are  in  a  vineyard.  You  can 
gel  vetch  seed  from  seedsmen  advertising  in  our 
columns;  you  can  sow  them  broadcast  at  about 
W)  pounds  to  the  acre  and  cover  with  a  shallow 
plowing  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  and 
plow  under  the  crop  when  in  bloom  in  the  winter, 
being  sure  not  to  wait  until  late  in  the  spring, 
else  the  stuff  will  keep  you  from  getting  a  good 
summer  surface  for  cultivation.  You  can  drill  in 
the  seed,  using  about  40  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
any  good  adjustable  seed  drill  will  handle  them. 
Write  to  our  implement  dealers  for  information 
about  drills. 


Oats  and  Rust. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
variety  of  oats  that  is  rust-proof,  or  any  method 
of  treating  oats  that  will  render  them  rust  resist 
ant  :'  We  are  situated  on  a  mountain,  only  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  and  have  consider- 
able foggy  weather,  which  most  of  the  farmers 
here  say  is  the  cause  of  tin;  rust. — N.  E.  R.,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

There  is  no  way  of  treating  oats  which  will  pre- 
vent smut,  if  the  variety  is  liable  to  it.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  resistance  of  different  va- 
rieties. A  few  dark  colored  oats  are  practically 
rust-proof,  and  you  can  get  seed  of  them  from  the 
seedsmen  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Such 


varieties  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  southern  coast. 
Foggy  weather  has  much  to  do  with  rust,  because 
it  causes  atmospheric  moisture  which  is  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  which  is  usually 
checked  by  dry  heat,  and  yet  there  are  atmos- 
pheric conditions  which  favor  the  rust  even  in  the 
driest  parts  of  the  State.  Your  neighboring  farm- 
ers are  probably  right  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
rust.  The  fog  favors  it,  but  does  not  cause  it.  The 
cause  is  a  fungus,  long  ago  thoroughly  understood 
and  named  puccinia  graminis. 


Peach  on  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  five-year-old  apricot  or- 
chard is  not  doing  well.  The  foliage  is  rank  and 
tine,  but  has  a  tendency  to  die  back  on  some  of 
the  trees  every  year  or  so.  The  trees  are  rank  and 
healthy,  and  all  of  the  roots  are  very  good.  The 
trees  are  on  peach  roots.  Does  there  exist  an 
affinity  between  apricot  wood  and  the  Muir  peach, 
the  Foster,  or  the  Tuscan  cling,  and  will  the  trees 
take  a  peach  graft?  If  so,  can  they  be  grafted 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  or  budded  either?  The 
trees  are  growing  well  and  I  will  irrigate  them 
next  week  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  sap  flowing. 
What  is  your  advice — to  graft  or  bud,  or  grub  the 
trees  out  and  plant  new  young  peaches? — Reader, 
Fresno  county. 

You  can  only  bud  at  this  time  of  the  year,  not 
graft.  You  can  work  over  the  trees  by  budding, 
as  you  propose,  providing  you  have  this  year's 
growth  low  enough  down  to  give  you  a  good 
shaped  tree.  It  is  not  customary,  however,  to 
grow  the  peach  on  the  apricot,  because  the  peach 
is  more  rapid  growing  and  would  be  likely  to  over- 
crow the  stock  even  though  it  has  a  peach  root  at 
the  bottom.  The  affinity  seems  to_be  all  right 
enough,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
growth.  However,  as  your  trees  are  vigorous  and 
the  roots  have  considerably  the  start  of  the  top, 
it  is  possible  that  satisfactory  results  might  be 
obtained  in  the  case  which  you  describe.  Peach 
trees,  however,  come  into  bearing  so  quickly  in 
the  valley  that  there  is  less  inducement  to  work 
over  trees,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  also  in  getting 
good,  uniform,  low  trees  by  working  into  old  ones. 

Are  you  sure  that  the  soil  conditions  are  right; 
free  from  alkali  or  from  a  lack  of  drainage?  An 
apricot  tree  ought  not  to  die  back  if  the  soil  or 
moisture  conditions  are  right,  and  if  they  are  not 
just  exactly  right  you  will  be  apt  to  have  quite  as 
much  trouble  with  new  trees  as  you  have  with  the 
trees  that  are  now  on  the  land.  It  is  a  matter 
which  you  should  consider  very  carefully,  and  de- 
cide whether  you  really  have  good  peach  land. 


Between  Vines  and  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  crop  that  can 
be  planted  on  land  that  has  been  growing  grape 
vines  of  various  wine  varieties?  Would  I  be  able 
to  set  out  fruit  trees,  and  if  so,  sow  soon  after 
taking  out  the  vines?  The  vines  in  question  suffer 
severely  from  phylloxera  and  I  am  anxious  to 
plant  something  in  their  place.  I  have  been  told 
by  some  parties  that  nothing  should  be  grown  on 
this  land  for  a  year  or  so  but  hay,  grain  or  corn, 
hut  I  would  like  to  confirm  this  statement. — M.  A. 
Seid.  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  county,  Cal. 

For  the  good  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of  the 
trees  it  would  be  desirable  to  run  the  land  to  a 
summer  crop  requiring  deep  plowing  and  constant 
cultivation  for  a  year,  or  a  two  or  three  years' 
run  of  alfalfa  would  greatly  improve  it,  even  if 
you  had  no  water  for  irrigation.  A  hay  or  grain 
crop  would  do  no  particular  good,  because  it 
would  add  no  fertility  and  give  no  amount  of 
tillage.  Unless  we  could  then  do  something  worth 
while  for  the  soil,  we  should  get  out  the  vines 
early,  plow  deeply  as  soon  as  the  moisture  gets 
down,  and  give  particular  attention  to  clearing 
out  and  removing  vine  roots  as  cleanly  as  we 


thought  we  could  afford  and  plant  the  fruit  trees 
this  winter.  We  should  get  the  roots  out  not  be- 
cause of  the  phylloxera,  because  they  will  not 
hurt  trees,  but  to  get  rotting  wood  out  as  far  as 
possible,  because  it  may  start  root  decay  in  fruit 
trees. 


What  Do  the  Potatoes  Need? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  told  that  an  analysis  will 
inform  us  what  soil  is  best  adapted  for,  and  what 
it  requires,  if  anything,  to  produce  a  good  yield? 
I  planted  potatoes;  they  set  on  but  did  not  grow 
to  a  good  size.  I  thought  my  ground  was  too 
weak  and  needed  something  to  assist  it  in  pro- 
ducing a  rapid  growth.  Can  I  find  out  by  sending 
a  sample  to  be  analyzed? — B.  A.,  Gilroy. 

The  cause  of  the  behavior  of  your  potatoes  can- 
not be  determined  by  soil  analysis  so  well  as  it 
can  be  determined  by  experiment  with  the  plant 
itself.  Manure  a  piece  of  the  land  well  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season.  Plow  and  cultivate 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  good  condition  by  the  time 
for  potato  planting.  If  the  land  lacks  plant  food 
the  manure  will  supply  it  and  the  plant  will  be 
quick  to  demonstrate  the  fact  to  you.  We  sup- 
pose you  are  treating  the  land  in  such  a  way  thai 
the  plant  will  not  be  reduced  in  size  for  lack  of 
moisture.  It  very  often  happens  that  our  Cali- 
fornia plants  need  moisture  instead  of  fertilizers. 
There  is  very  little  hope  of  getting  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  on  land  that  has  not  been  opened  well 
in  the  fall  and  cultivated  while  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing. Perhaps  you  need  fertilizers  also ;  the  plant 
will  tell  you  that  after  you  have  given  it  a  chance 
to  grow  with  good  cultivation. 


When  to  Cut  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  rented  an  alfalfa  ranch 
on  shares  from  a  man  who  knows  practically 
nothing  as  to  when  the  alfalfa  should  be  cut  for 
most,  economical  production  from  the  standpoint 
of  yield  per  acre  as  well  as  feeding  value  of  the 
hay.  I  have  sold  my  share  to  an  alfalfa  meal  mill, 
and  they  have  asked  me  to  cut  it  when  about  "one- 
tenth  in  blossom,"  and  I  have  been  cutting  it  at 
that  stage  and  1  find  that  here  the  new  buds  ap- 
pear just  about  at  that  stage.  The  owner  of  the 
land  wishes  me  to  cut  it  when  only  about  10  inches 
high  (at  that  stage  the  yield  would  he  probably 
less  than  one-eighth),  and  I  am  refusing  to  do  it. 
If  you  can  uphold  the  practice  of  cutting  it  when 
about  one-tenth  in  bloom,  please  do  so,  and  state 
whether  you  would  consider  it  doing  it  in  a  "good, 
farmer-like  manner,"  as  our  agreement  calls  for 
doing  it  that  way. — Tenant.  Kings  county. 

You  are  perfectly  right  in  cutting'  your  alfalfa 
when  it  is  approximately  one-tenth  in  bloom.  To 
cut  before  the  bloom  is  to  lose  a  large  weight  and 
not  to  attain  the  highest  feeding  value.  To  cut 
when  in  full  bloom  increases  the  proportion  of 
stemminess  and  loss  of  leaves  which  reduces  the 
feeding  value.  The  result  of  many  experiments 
and  observations  is  that  the  field  should  be  cut 
early  in  the  bloom  and  the  common  figure  of  "one- 
tenth  in  bloom"  is  about  as  true  a  general  rule  as 
can  be  set  up.  This  would  certainly  be  regarded 
as  a  good  farmer-like  manner  of  handling  alfalfa 
for  hay. 


Walnut  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  separate  cover  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  few  young  walnuts  that  have  something 
the  matter  with  them.  Would  you  kindly  state- 
what  it  is? — J.  T„  Boulder  ('reek. 

It  is  the  walnut  blight  or  bacteriosis  which  has 
caused  such  great  losses  in  the  commercial  walnut 
districts  and  which  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  State.  It  has  been  quite  fully  discussed 
in  our  earlier  issues.  The  escape  seems  to  be  to 
plant  resistant  varieties  or  to  graft  over  seedling 
trees  with  scions  of  such  varieties.  Late  bloom- 
ing varieties  are  largely  resistant. 
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Horticulture. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


To  the  Editor:   I  aaa  Bending  you  an  article  on 

the  strawberry,  esj  ially  the  Woody  variety  that 

is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  and  of  which  about 
90,000  plants  have  been  introduced  into  this  val- 
ley this  season.  Il  has  been  prepared  at  my  so- 
licitation by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  4t>  years' 
experience  in  the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  and. 

therefore,  should  lie  of  inure  than  ordinary  value 

iii  those  seeking  information  along  this  particular 
line.  I  trust  you  may  see  jit  to  give  it  space  in 
your  valuable  columns.  —  K.  <i.  Kinfalt.  Secretary 
Commercial  League  of  Pajaro  Valley. 

Strawberry  Botany.  -Of  the  same  natural  order 
as  the  rose  is  the  strawberry.  It  is  grouped  under 
the  names  of  Pragaria  in  allusion  to  the  fragrance 
nl  its  ripened  fruit. 

They  are  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
and  extend  mi  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas  as 
far  smith  as  ( 'hile. 

Variation  in  plant  ami  fruit,  wild  or  cultivated, 
is  a  strong  feature  iti  this  group  of  the  rose  family. 

.More  than  100  species  of  Pragaria  have  been 
described,  but  probably  one-tenth  of  that  Dumber 
will  embrace  those  entitled  to  specific  rank. 

The  European  species,  P.  Moschata,  the  Haut- 

bois  and  P.  Yesca.  the  everbearing  or  Alpine  spe- 
cies and  varieties  are  little  Unown  in  America. 

The  species  of  eastern  and  middle  North  Amer- 
ica are  F.  Vergiinona.  whose  seeds  or  achenes 
are  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the 
berry;  and  P.  Yesca.  or  the  wood  strawberry,  of 
which  the  seeds  are  not  sunken  in  pits. 

The   Pacific  Coast  region   lias  two  species.  P. 

Chilensis  ami  P.  California-  The  former  is  the 
sand  or  coast  strawberry,  said  to  be  of  high  quali- 
ties; tin-  latter  the  wood  species. 

From  P.  Chilensis.  brought  from  Chile  nearly 
200  years  ago,  and  not  certain  to  be  the  same 
species  ;is  our  native  of  the  same  name;  from  this 

and  P.  Vergimona,  have  come  largely  the  present 
varieties  of  today.  Doubtless  there  is  a  blend  of 
ot  her  species  as  we] I . 

Historical.  -Seventy-five  years  ago  strawber- 
ries were  little  known  in  the  markets  of  those 
days.  About  1835  Ilovey's  Seedling  came  to  no- 
tice and  made  ;i  marked  place  in  the  culture  of 
this  fruit.  Twenty  years  later  the  Wilson  came, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  strawberry  has  exerted 
so  wide  a  range  of  influence  as  this  red.  sour  (as 
usually  found  in  market),  strawberry  that  seemed 
to  thrive  generally.  When  fully  ripe  it  was  highly 
aromatic  and  its  (lark  red  Mesh  of  excellent  quality. 

Jucunda,  a  European  variety,  in  certain  locali- 
ties and  high  Culture  Was  a  noble  berry.  Knox,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  War 

had  great  success  with  it.  at  times  receiving  »as 

much  as  *1  pei-  quarl . 

The  American  Pofflological  Society's  catalogue 
of  fruits  for  1899  gives  more  than  <><>  varieties  of 
excellence.  Some  plant  growers  of  the  Hast  cata- 
logue nearly  twice  this  number. 

Of  all  these  there  is  nol  one  first-class  variety 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  country.  Nol  but  there  are 
varieties  among  them  with  superior  fruit  and 
other  fine  qualities,  but  with  few  exceptions  they 
bear  but  one  full  crop;  not  e&OUgb  in  a  land  where 
the  season  is  six  months  long. 

Uses.  It  is  true  that  the  average  purchaser  of 
strawberries  is  content  if  the  berries  are  large,  the 
basket  full,  not  all  the  big  ones  on  top,  something 

that  liberal  dosing  with  BUgar  and  cream  will 
make  palatable,  but  lacking  largely  the  texture 
of  flesh,  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  a  ripe  strawberry 
of  high  quality. 

Those  who  have  loitered  where  the  wild  straw- 
berry ripens  and  beckons  with  its  magic  breath 

and  so  silently  pointing  to  the  feast,  declare  that 
the  wildings  outdo  in  every  way  the  garden  forms. 
And  this  is  because  of  the  full  ripeness  when 
gathered.    Tested  and  closely  scanned,  there  are 

as  many  varieties  of  good  and  |  r  among  the 

wild  as  among  cultivated  kinds. 

But  there  are  Other  qualities  than  aroma,  and 
for  nearly  40  years  I  have  been  tryine  to  secure 
in  one  variety  all  the  essential  qualities  that  go  to 
make  that  which  is  close  to  a  perfect  strawberry. 

.My  idea  of  a  perfect  fruit  of  this  kind  is  one 
not  needing  the  side  issues  of  cream  and  sugar,  in 


which  the  most  refined  and  delicate  taste  finds  no 
coarseness  or  harsh  acidity,  a  blending  of  soft. 

melting  pulp,  suffused  with  delicious  flavor,  and 

an  aroma  so  refined  ami  lingering  that  one  for- 
gets there  are  other  delights  than  the  sense  of 
smell. 

The  ideal  strawberry  is  much  more  than  these. 
We  cannot  all  "■row  them  for  ourselves,  and  those 
who  do  must  be  compensated  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  what  they  bring. 

Growers'  Points.  -Profit  in  production  demands 
a   plant    with   luxurious  disease  resisting  leaves. 

upheld  <>n  strong  sterna!   A  vigourous  root  system. 

insuring  long  life  to  the  plant  and  an  abundant 
plant  maker;  Strong,  sturdy  flower  stems,  not  too 
abundant,  with  flowers  no  more  than  the  plant 
can  mature  the  fruit  thereof  ami  brine;  to  good 

size.  Flowers  strongly  staminate,  so  as  to  fer- 
tilise all  the  pistils  and  never  show  lack  of  pollen 
bj  undeveloped  or  nubbin  berries. 

A  shape  of  fruit  roundish  oblong,  never  with 
folds  or  creases.  Seeds  even  or  slightly  project- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  berry. 

Color:  A  glistening  clear  red.  never  with  white 
1  ips. 

Flesh  :  A  dark,  sparkling  red  of  fine  consistency 
and  solidity. 

Flavor  that  appeals,  entreats;  that  leaves  a  sen- 
sation akin  to  that  of  a  perfect  ripe  cherry. 

The  aroma  should  be  as  seductive  as  the  smile 
of  a  maid  to  her  lover,  a  perfume  that  calls  from 
alar,  that  lingers  long  in  memory  and  desire  for 
its  return. 

Such  a  strawberry,  with  abundant  production, 
ample  firmness,  a  long  lived  plant.  I  have  worked 
Icmy  years  to  produce,  but  never  succeeded.  The 
other  fellow  did.  hut  did  not  know  the  fact  very 
well,  or  at  least  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  Moody.     Some  three  years  agO  my  friend 

Leedham,  a  bulb  grower  of  this  city,  told  me  of 

a  remarkable  strawberry.  For  t  wo  seasons  I  have 
closely  studied  it  anil  with  increased  admiration 
and  belief  in  its  great  value.  It  comes  very  dose 
to  my  stated  conception,  of  a  perfect  strawberry; 
only  one  thing  I  would  add  for  long-shipping  pur- 
poses. That  point  is  a  little  more  firmness  of 
flesh.  For  near  markets  or  grown  by  those  who 
handle  their  fruif  at  the  proper  period  of  ripe- 
ness, it  is  firm  enough.  Compared  with  the  best 
of  more  than  100  varieties,  it  is  worth  more  than 
all  of  them. 

I  have  no  plants  1o  sell,  have  no  financial  in- 
terest in  the  strawberry  in  any  yaw.  Yet  I  want 
it  to  lie  known  and  am  glad  to  write  this  to  help 
in  ils  dissemination.  This  is  its  history.  It  was 
produced  by  a  Mr.  Moody,  of  Sonoma  county,  who 
wi  iles:  '"The  Moody  is  a  cross  between  the  orig- 
inal wild  strawberry  as  grown  on  the  Coast  of 
Sonoma  county,  and  a  small  red  cultivated  va- 
riety." 

lie  grew  it  for  a  cumber  of  years,  refusing  to 
part  with  plants;  finally  sold  some  to  II.  A.  Sut- 
ton, who  brOUghl  them  here  and  has  been  in- 
Oreasing  his  stock  to  grow  fruit  for  market.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  Moody.  Its  fame  came  to  the 
Morse  Company  and  they  investigated  its  merits, 
purchased   plants  and  sent    it   out   as  the  Morse 

strawberry,  it  never  having  been  named  so  fa*  as 
known. 

Several  large  growers  in  the  Pa.jaro  valley  are 

much  interested  in  this  magnificent  variety.  There 

are  no  plants  for  sale  near  here.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Sutton  to  state  that  but  for  his  recognition 
of  iis  value  ii  might  have  Long  remained  in  ob- 
livion. 

I  have  greal  hopes  of  it  as  a  parent  to  he  used 
in  breeding  other  varieties. 

Ci:o.  .1.  Stick  a  JOB, 
Plant  Breeder. 

Kosedale.  Santa  ( !rU2,  ( !al. 

THE  HIMALAYAN  DISCREDITED. 


.Mr.  -I.  U.  Springer,  of  tXolfey,  Oregon,  writes  to 

the  Pacific  Homestead  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
Himalayan  blackberry.  He  says:  "I  should  go 
slow  about  planting  many  of  them,  for  they  might 
not  he  satisfactory'.  I  have  one  vine  that  I  have 
given  the  best  of  care  for  three  years  and  I  am 
going  to  try  it  this  year,  and  if  il  does  not  do  any 
better  than  it  has  in  the  past  I  will  grub  i1  up  this 
year. 

"Granted  that  the  berries  make  good  pies  ami 
sauce  il  is  worth  them  to  pick  them.    They  are 


small  and  ripen  like  the  Evergreen  (and  I  think 
the  latter  preferable)  and  are  a  small  berry  in 
comparison  to  the  Loganberry  or  Mammoth  and 
the  canes  are  long  and  large  like  the  Evergreen 
and  armed  with  hooks  that  catch  and  hang  just 
i  the  same.  The  last  year's  canes  on  my  vine  ran 
I  mit  ten  feet  and  more  and  still  the  berries  were 
small  like  the  end  of  one's  little  finder;  besides  I 
saw  a  vine  growing  on  Mr.  Merrit's  place,  near 
Albany.  Linn  county,  and  they  told  me  the  same 
about  their  vine  and  that  they  were  going  to  dig 
it  up. 

"Now,  there  are  plenty  very  much  belter  ber- 
ries in  this  State.  The  Mammoth  is  far  superior 
in  every  way  only  it  ripens  earlier.  The  Lawton 
is  far  ahead  of  the  Himalayan,  and.  in  fad.  from 
my  viewpoint,  the  last  mentioned  is  the  most 
worthless  of  any  I  ever  tried. 

"I  don't  wish  to  say  it  is  not  a  success  anywhere 
else,  but,  I  would  go  slow  about  putting  out  too 
many  until  you  know  how  it  will  do  in  your  lo- 
cality." 

BIRDS  AND  FRUIT 


To  the  Editor:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  linnets  and  sparrows  in  the  cherry  or- 
chard is  a  most  vexatious  an  annoying  problem. 
Mrs.  Stetson,  at  San  Rafael,  in  her  communication 
to  the  Pacific  Rural  Prbbs,  of  June  11th,  seems 
to  have  had  some  success  by  feeding  the  birds 
with  sunflower,  and  other  seeds.  As  she  points 
out.  some  very  early  maturing  seed  is  necessary  to 
protect  cherries  in  this  way:  why  not  fall  sown 
lettuce.'  I  notice  these  same  birds  arc  very  fond 
of  it,  and  a  few  stray  plants  were  in  seed  in  the 
vegetable  gardes  when  first  cherries  were  ripe.  I 
still  belieye  the  mulberry  would  help,  but  more 
trees  might  be  necessary.  The  linnets  and  Eng- 
lish sparrows  are,  unfortunately,  too  domesticated 
and  it  would  seem  that  only  by  such  means  as 
your  correspondent  suggests  may  the  suburbanite 
be  allowed  to  pick  his  own  cherries.  But  his  plan 
is  the  right  one.  Far  better  thus  to  work,  in  how- 
ever feeble  a  way,  in  harmony  with  all  things  as 
they  seem  to  exist  naturally,  than  to  act  as  though 
we  thought  our  wisdom  the  greater,  and  that  we 
could  pass  .judgment  as  to  who  or  what  should 
live  or  be  exterminated.  The  thought  involves  the 
recognition  of  a  principle  and  whether  or  not  it  be 
all  right. 

If  the  bird  problem  is  met  intelligently  as  by 
Mrs.  Stetson,  instead  of  in  the  more  frequent  de- 
sire for  extermination  as  with  a  Petaluma  man 
who  would  have  all  the  blackbirds  killed  because 
they  fed  on  Egyptian  corn,  or  the  Lodi  grape 
grower  who  would  slay  the  larks  because  they  ate 
some  grapes — and  so  on  until  not  a  bird  is  left  — 
good  must  result. 

The  great  governments  of  the  world  in  which 
the  I'nitcd  States  was  prominent  have  recently 
been  represented  in  an  International  Ornithologi- 
cal conference  held  in  Berlin.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  human  species  is  threatened  if  the  slaughter 
of  birds  goes  on  unchecked. 

Leonard  Coatbs. 

Morganhill. 


FIRING  AGAINST  FROST  IN  TENNESSEE. 


The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  reports  ex- 
periments in  this  line  as  follows:  Throughout 
Tennessee,  and  the  country  generally,  the  peach 
crop  is  endangered  by  spring  frosts,  the  greatest 
single  ease  of  failure,  probably,  in  the  peach  in- 
dustry. In  the  spring  of  1908  and  1909  coal  fires 
were  lighted  in  the  experiment  orchard,  and  on 
the  nights  of  March  1")  and  Hi.  1910,  wood  fires 
were  burned.  In  1900  baskets  were  made  id'  gal- 
vanized wire  netting  (chicken  fencing),  one-inch 
mesh.  They  were  about  lOxlti  inches  in  size,  and 
were  set  with  their  short  edges  resting  on  two 
bricks,  thus  affording  draft.  Coal  fires  were  kept 
going  in  them,  but  required  frequent  attention.  In 
most  cases  they  were  burned  out  in  three  firings, 
thus  proving  inadequate,   The  fires  were  placed 

•  t(ix40  feet  apart,  in  alternate  spaces  throughout 
the  orchard.  Two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  were 
used  in  keeping  fires  eight  hours  per  night  for 
three  nights  in  two  acres  of  orchard.  The  Inn- 
perature  within  the  orchard  and  beyond  its  bor- 
ders was  read  by  standard  thermometers  hourly. 

the  least  difference  being  four  degrees  increased 
heat  as  the  result  of  the  fires,  while  one  night  six 
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degrees  increased  heat  resulted.  On  March  15 
and  Hi,  1910,  wood  fires  were  used,  the  same  dis- 
1a nee  as  noted  above.  Stumps  removed  in  clear- 
ing land  the  previous  year  were  burned,  and  made 
better  fuel  than  eoal,  the  fires  requiring  less  fre- 
quent attention.  The  minimum  temperature  out- 
side the  orchard  was  21  degrees,  and  within  the 
range  of  the  heat  from  the  fires  the  minimum  was 
27  degrees.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  dry.  and 

few  of  the  buds  were  advanced  enough  to  show  the 
color  of  the  petals.  Some  bloom  was  destroyed, 
but  enough  remains  uninjured  to  insure  a  crop  if 
no  further  frost  injury  comes. 


Agricultural  Science. 


UNIVERSITY  WORK  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


At  their  last  meeting  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity approved  the  plan  and  schedule  of  work 
in  southern  California  submitted  by  Director  E.  -I. 
Wicksun  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1910, 
as  follows : 

1.  The  effort  to  cireuanvenl  the  walnut  blight 
will  continue  with  studies  of  immune  varieties 
which  have  been  gathered  and  planted  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Plant  Disease  Laboratory  at  Whit- 
tier — including  careful  exploration  for  trees  which 
are  productive  in  spite  of  the  blight  in  various 
parts  of  the  Stale.  Scions  are  taken  from  such 
trees  and  grafted  into  various  stocks  on  our  own 
grounds  so  thai   systematic  observations  can  be 

made,  and  are  also  grafted  into  trees  in  other  re- 
gions so  thai  practical  tests  of  value  under  com- 
mercial handling  can  be  had.  We  are  also  testing 
a  Large  number  of  wild  walnut  species  and  hy- 
brids to  determine  suitability  for  root  stocks  of  the 
English  walnut  in  various -soils  and  moisture  con- 
ditions. 

2.  Investigations  in  orange  growing  will  be  ex- 
tended. Particular  study  will  be  made  of  "brown 
spot"  which  has  caused  great  losses  in  shipping. 
Preliminary  work  with  this  disease  has  yielded 
encouraging  results  and  commanded  the  interest 
of  growers  who  will  co-operate  with  us  by  testing 
preventive  measures  in  their  packing  houses.  Gum 
disease  and  "yellowing"  of  citrus  trees  will  be 
continued.  Fertilization  will  be  studied  through 
field  experiments  and  laboratory  tests  under  con- 
ditions determined  by  analysis.  All  features  of 
this  effort  will  be  extended  to  demonstrate  ten- 
tative results  already  attained. 

3.  Pomological  study  of  the  navel  orange  with 
a  view  to  the  selection  of  improved  types  and  the 
phases  of  development  of  the  fruit  will  be  con- 
tinued and  similar  research  extended  to  other 
citrus  varieties  with  a  view  to  increased  com- 
mercial value  and  suitability. 

4.  The  investigation  of  the  life  histories  of  the 
more  importanl  insects  of  citrus  trees  will  be  con- 
tinued to  extend  knowledge  needed  to  develop  the 
most  effective  and  economical  warfare  against 
these  pests. 

5.  The  cull ure  and  commercial  handling  of 
lemons  will  be  investigated  on  a  broader  scale  both 
in  field  and  laboratory.  The  disease  known  as  an- 
thracnose  or  "wither  tip"  will  receive  particular 
attention. 

(i.  Studies  and  field  tests  of  protective  treat- 
ments of  leading  commercial  vegetables  will  be 
extended  through  direct  investigations  and  co-op- 
eration with  growers  whose  interest  has  been  so 
far  commanded  by  earlier  efforts  in  this  line  that 
they  desire  to  make  contribution  toward  large 
scale  demonstrations. 

7.  Crown  gall  or  "root  knot"  of  stone  fruits 
will  receive  systematic  study  and  curative  treat- 
ment. 

8.  The  test  of  peaches  with  a  view  of  securing 
varieties  of  more  regular  growth  and  production 
under  conditions  which  invite  unseasonable  ac- 
tivity and  dormancy  will  be  continued  by  means 
of  a  collection  of  peaches  now  growing  upon  the 

grounds  of  the  station,  and  hybridization  for  the 
production  especially  of  suitable  varieties  will  be 
undertaken. 

9.  Propagation  and  growth  tests  of  various 
fruit. and  timber  trees  and  other  plants  with  sew- 
age irrigation,  in  co-operation  with  the  city  of 
Pasadena  upon  a  farm  owned  for  that  purpose  by 


the  city,  will  be  continued  upon  an  increased  scale 
to  make  demonstrations  promising  great  value  to 
all  interior  municipalities. 

10.  Increased  equipment  of  the  Plant  Disease 
Laboratory  at  Whittier  and  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Riverside  will  be  secured  through 
appropriations  for  that  purpose  by  the  California 
legislature  Of  1909.  Doth  interior  equipment  and 
oid-door  improvements  significant  from  the  point 
of  view  of  ornamental  and  commercial  horticul- 
ture will  be  advanced. 

11.  Especial  work  under  the  legislature  appro- 
priation of  DDK  for  "investigations  on  the  condi- 
tions and  problems  attending  the  culture  of  crops 
in  the  Imperial  valley  and  similar  adjacent  sec- 
tions" will  be  pursued  to  the  completion  of  a  re- 
port for  the  legislature  of  1911.  This  work  is  re- 
ceiving the  careful  attention  of  the  University  ex- 
perts in  soils,  animal  industry,  plant  production, 
etc.,  and  significant  results  are  anticipated. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Eikjar  Weight,  of  Los  Angeles. 

No  matter  what  the  incentive  to  planting  new 
lemon  orchards  may  be.  the  prospective  grower 
should  use  extreme  care  in  selecting  lands,  and 
unless  he  is  Willing  to  risk  more  than  is  necessary 
he  should  go  into  a  proven  lemon  Country.  Lemons 
cannot  be  grown  successfully  in  as  many  sections 
as  can  the  orange,  and  while  the  proven  lemon 
range  is  somewhat  restricted,  yet  in  all  of  the 
various  districts  there  is  yet  available  lands,  and 
in  some  cases  available  water,  that  arc  suitable  for 
lemon  orchards.  The  Owens  river  project  will 
open  up  considerable  country  that  will  prove  fine 
for  lemons  but  which  has.  heretofore,  been  held 
back  for  lack  of  water  and  that  has  been  produc- 
ing grain  since  the  time  the  padres  first  built 
their  missions  in  the  San  Fernando  valley. 

Speaking  broadly  the  lemon  seems  to  do  better 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coast,  and  yet 
there  are  exceptions,  for  some  very  fine  lemons 
are  raised  also  in  the  interior,  but  if  closely  invest  i- 
gated  it  might  possibly  be  proven  that  where  the 
best  quality  lemons  were  grown  in  the  interior 
that  the  favored  spot  was  so  situated  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  ('<>ast  breezes  through  some  moun- 
tain pass  Or  draw.  Very  good  lemons  are  raised 
at  Lemon  Cove  in  Tulare  county,  but  outside  of 
this  one  spot  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  ex- 
tensive plantings  in  the  north.  The  Arlington 
Heights  Fruit  Company,  near  Riverside,  raise  very 
good  lemons  as  do  also  San  Dimas,  Rialto.  Up- 
land and  Corona,  all  towns  more  or  less  in  the  in- 
terior. The  Coast  country  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  San  Diego  produces  very  fine  lemons,  and  it  is 
in  these  sections  that  there  is  less  danger  from 
frost  and  this  is  a  very  important  item  to  consider 
when  planting  new  groves,  as  the  lemon  is  even 
more  susceptible  to  frost  than  the  orange. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  on,  what  is  known 
as  a  "lemon  boom,"  and  prices  are  very  high, 
caused  by  the  shortage  in  the  California  lemon 
crop,  and  the  hot  weather  that  is  now  prevailing 
all  over  the  country  East  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains. 
Lemons  arc  selling  at  from  $6  to  $7  a  box,  de- 
livered, at  this  writing,  and  those  who  have  lemons 
to  sell  are  making  a  clean  up. 

This  is  a  situation  that  will  give  the  opponents 
of  an  increased  tariff  rate  on  foreign  lemons  a 
chance  to  argue  that  the  increase  was  all  wrong, 
and  that  if  there  was  less  or  no  duty  the  Consumer 
could  get  his  lemons  that  much  cheaper,  in  other 
words,  that  the  lemon  consumer  was  really  paying 
the  tariff  tax  on  the  foreign  lemons  instead  of  the 
importer. 

At  the  present  time  Ibis  may  be  true  and  the 
argument  may  hold  good,  but  if  followed  to  its 
natural  conclusion  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the 
increase  will  in  time  to  come  have  just  the  oppo- 
site effect  and  the  consumer  will  be  relieved  from 
paying  this  excessive  price  for  lemons.  No  one 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  Hie  high  prices  are 
caused  by  a  lemon  shortage,  and  the  California 
grower  and  shipper  will  lell  you  that  the  short- 
age is  caused  by  the  fact  that  until  recent  years 
the  lemon  industry  has  not  paid,  and  that  until 


the  new  tariff  law  was  enacted  there  was  not 
enough  stability  to  the  business  to  warrant  going 
ahead  with  the  planting  of  new  acreage,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  lemon  groves  in  California  have  de- 
creased rather  than  increased.  With  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  new  tariff  law  enacted  by 
the  last  Congress,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  than 
that  large  tracts  of  California  lands  will  be 
planted  to  lemons,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  there  can  never  again  be  a  shortage  like  the 
present  one,  and  there  will  never  again  be  years 
when  lemons  will  bring  such  large  prices. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Lemon  .Men's  Club, 
held  at  Corona  on  June  18th,  it  was  the  concensus 
of  opinion  that  there  were  now  less  than  1000  cars 
of  lemons  in  California  in  the  houses.  These  are 
in  all  stages  of  the  curing  process,  and  not  all  of 
these  lemons  are  available  for  immediate  ship- 
ments. The  output  for  three  days  this  past  week 
was  120  cars  and  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
1000  cars  will  not  last  very  long  under  the  pres- 
ent demand. 

It  can  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until 
California  will  produce  enough  lemons  to  supply 
the  country's  normal  demand  and  if  the  crop  is 
ever  too  small  for  any  reason  there  will  be  the 
overflow  from  Sicily  to  supply  any  deficiency. 
This  overflow  will  always  come  in  at  times  when 
values  get  too  big  and  will  act  as  an  automatic 
stop  to  excessive  high  prices.  At  other  times  the 
California  grower  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  country  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Surely  the  lemon  men  are  as  entitled  to  sup- 
lily  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  lemons  as 
are  the  steel  manufacturers  to  supply  our  people 
with  steel  or  the  woolen  manufacturers  with 
woolen  goods.  If  ever  the  time  comes  when 
lemon  growers  sell  their  product  abroad  for  less 
money  than  they  are  willing  to  make  the  price  at 
home  then  it  will  be  time  for  the  consumer  to 
make  a  protest,  but  that  time  will  hardly  come, 
for  up  to  now  at  least  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia cannot  be  accused  of  being  a  monopoly  or 
of  operating  in  restraint  of  trade.  There  are  yet 
too  many  different  factors  in  the  fruit  business  to 
allow  of  any  arbitrary  price  being  made  upon 
fruits,  oranges  or  lemons. 


Up  to  the  year  1905  the  lemon  grower  was  a 
very  discouraged  man.  His  business  had  been  a 
losing  one  for  years.  During  that  year  there  was 
just  such  a  shortage  in  lemons  as  exists  this  year, 
and  good  prices  resulted.  While  he  was  grateful 
for  all  favors  received  it  was  recognized  that 
these  excessive  prices  came  about  through  un- 
wanted conditions,  and  that  these  conditions 
might  never  arise  again,  or  if  they  did,  they  would 
only  happen  at  rare  intervals  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  situation  to  make  the  grower  wish  he 
had  more  acreage  in  lemons. 

However,  one  condition  did  arise  that  the  lemon 
grower  of  California  had  never  thought  of.  and 
that  was  the  fact  that  his  lemons  were  introduced 
into  markets  where  they  had  never  appeared  be- 
fore, and  that  they  were  everywhere  preferred  to 
the  imported  article.  Through  this  invasion  of 
new  markets  arose  a  demand  for  California  lemons 
that  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  never 
since  the  year  1905  has  there  been  such  a  season 
of  lemon  depression  as  existed  prior  to  that  time. 

While  the  seasons  since  1905  have  been  very 
fair,  there  has  been  nothing  in  them  to  greatly  en- 
courage the  grower  to  plant  new  acreage,  but  the 
prosperity  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  grower 
take  better  care  of  the  lemons  already  planted  and 
to  use  better  methods  in  handling  and  curing,  and 
in  consequence,  the  California  lemons  are  better 
liked  than  ever,  and  some  individuals  and  grow- 
er's associations  have  made  such  a  reputation  for 
their  fruit  that  it  at  all  times  sells' for  very  much 
more  than  the  imported  lemon  or  the  lemon  that 
is  less  carefully  handled  from  tree  to  car. 

There  is  good  future  for  the  man  who  will  plant 
lemons,  for  the  indications  are  for  a  steady  call 
for  the  California  article  for  all  time.  When  the 
groves  of  California  have  increased  to  double  the 
present  size  there  will  be  an  assured  steady  mar- 
ket for  the  product  and  an  educational  advertis- 
ing campaign  can  always  tend  to  increase  the  de- 
mand. LemoUs  have  many  virtues  that  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  to  great  advantage  to  the 
lemon  med,  and  I  look  for  the  time  to  come  when 
lemons  will  be  as  freely  advertiser)  as  the  Wriirley 
chewing  gum  or  Wilson's  whiskey. 
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The  growth  and  productiveness  of  the  plant  in  specially 
favorable  places  are  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  fruit: 
vine  growth  of  50  feet  and  from  30  to  42  good  sized  fruits 
to  the  single  vine  are  recorded — a  good  wagon  load  to  the 


hhI  the 
Loams. 


vine. 

Localities  and  Soils.— The  greatest  specimens  i 
heaviest  crops  are  produced  on  rich,  retentive 
These  are  rather  heavy  soils  and  are  usually  the  lowlands 
of  either  coast  or  interior  valleys.  But  great  squashes  are 
not  confined  to  such  soils.  Lighter  soils,  if  abundantly 
rich  and  adequately  moist,  are  also  very  satisfactory,  and 
in  fact  any  good  soil  deeply  plowed  and  properly  culti- 
vated, until  the  vines  cover  the  ground,  may  be  expected 
to  give  good  return.  For  this  reason  the  dairy  farmer  who 
has  suitable  land,  grows  squash  in  large  quantity  tot  fall 
and  early  winter  feeding;  the  mixed  farmer  enters  squash 
as  a  stated  item  in  his  list  of  crops,  and  the  fruit  farmer 
is  quite  apt  to  grow  squash  between  the  trees  in  his  young 
orchard,  to  contribute  to  his  family  milk  supply. 

The  squash  is  somewhat  exacting  in  its  moisture  supply, 
and  does  not  respond  well  on  light,  dry  soils  unless  irri- 
gated. With  enough  moisture  the  plant  endures  the  high- 
est interior  heat  and  records  large  production.  Excessive 
irrigation  is,  however,  to  be  avoided,  for  it  is  apt  to  di- 
minish the  fruiting. 

Culture.— The  squash  plant  is  very  tender:  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  and  the  seed  is  apt  to  fail  in  cold  ground. 
The  proper  practice  is  to  have  the  soil  previously  well  cul- 
tivated, but  to  delay  planting  seed  or  transplanting  seed- 
lings from  the  covered  bed  until  the  time  is  frost-free  and 
the  soil  warm.  The  culture  of  the  squash  is  therefore  like 
that  already  prescribed  for  the  cucumber  and  for  melons, 
in  the  chapters  devoted  to  those  subjects,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  The  bush  varieties  of  squashes  follow 
the  cucumber  in  distances,  and  the  running  varieties  fol- 
low watermelon  distances.  There  is,  however,  some  dif- 
ference in  the  practice  of  growers  of  the  running  varieties : 
some  advocate  rather  close  planting,  as  six  by  six  or  eight 
by  eight  feet  in  squares,  and  others  plant  at  wider  dis- 
tances, even  to  setting  two  plants  in  a  place  at  intervals 
of  14  feet  apart.  It  is  impossible  to  state  any  specific  dis- 
tance at  best:  it  is  to  be  determined  locally  according  to 
the  growth  which  the  local  soil  and  climate  produce.  One 
is  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  crowding  than  otherwise. 

Care  must  be  had  not  to  cover  the  seed  too  deeply.  It 
must  be  firmlv  placed  in  moist  soil  and  covered  enough  to 
avoid  quick  drying.  The  suggestions  in  the  chapter  on 
propagation  are  as  definite  as  they  can  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  soils  employed. 

Cultivation  must  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible  after 
planting,  to  save  moisture  from  loss  either  by  weeds  or 
evaporation,  and  must  be  frequent  for  the  same  reason. 
A'othing  looks  more  distressful  than  squash  vines  perish- 
ing on  "baked  clay  or  dry  sandy  soil  which,  if  properly 
cultivated  from  the  start,  would  have  sustained  a  splendid 
growth . 

Garden  Culture.  In  addition  to  injunctions  for 
thorough  working  of  the  soil  and  adequate  irrigation, 
there  is  the  opportunity  in  garden  culture  to  produce 
-rand  results  by  special  fertilization.  Careful  use  of  the 
compost  or  liquid  manure,  described  in  the  chapter  on  fer- 
tilization, produces  marvelous  results. 

Varieties.— We  have  in  California  probably  all  kinds  of 
squash  known  to  horticulture.  Some  amateurs  take  special 
interest  in  such  collections,  and  scores  of  varieties  repre- 
senting the  whole  gourd  family  have  been  shown  in  State 
fair  exhibits.  And  yet  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  made  of 
very  few  varieties. 

Of  the  bush  forms  which  are  relied  upon  for  summer 
squash,  the  scollops  comprise  most  of  the  crop,  both  the 
early  white  and  yellow  being  grown — the  former  pre- 
ferred. The  yellow  crook-neck  is  also  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  Italian  and  Boston  marrows  have  a  few  warm 
advocates. 

Of  the  winter  squash  for  table  use.  the  Hubbard  and  the 
Red  or  dolden  Hubbard,  which  is  a  little  earlier,  are  chiefly 
grown.  The  field  squash  crop  is  made  of  several  varieties. 
The  California  Marrowfat,  a  splendid,  orange-colored 
squash,  takes  the  lead,  while  associated  with  it  in  the  same 
field  may  be  found  the  Mammoth  Chile,  which  is  usually 
the  sort,  more  or  less  pure,  which  yields  the  largest  speci- 
mens. There  is  also  a  very  large  winter  erookneek.  very 
prolific  and  rather  more  hardy  in  trying  situations,  but  not 


so  good  in  keeping  quality  as  the  preceding.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  a  field  of  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land pumpkin,  and  fair  exhibits  usually  bring  to  light  both 
the  Etampes  and  Tours  pumpkins,  but  the  large  orange 
and  light  olive  fruits  are  named  squashes  in  the  California 
vernacular,  and  are  preferred.  There  is  much  confusion 
both  in  the  terms  "squash"  and  "pumpkin."  and  there 
are  many  chance  hybrids  which  await  analysis  by  some 
cucurbitous  specialist. 

THE  TOMATO. 

Tomato  or  Love  Apple. — Lycopersicwn  esculentutn. 
French.    Cerman.   Spanish,    and   Portuguese,   tomate ; 
Dutch,  tomaat:  Italian,  porno  d'oro. 

The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  prolific,  and 
profitable  of  California  vegetables.    It  is  grown  every- 
where during  the  local  occurrences  of  the  frost-free  period, 
and  in  our  thermal  situations  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  all 
the  year.    The  earliest  fruit  in  our  local  markets  and  the 
earliest  shipments  to  the  East  are  gathered  from  vines 
which  have  continued  growth  from  the  previous  summer 
and  autumn,  and.  encountering  no  killing  frost,  are  able 
to  fruit  through  the  winter  months.    Favorable  places 
near  the  coast  in  southern  California  are  best  known  for 
this  winter  crop.   The  winter-grown  fruit  is.  of  course,  in- 
ferior to  the  summer  and  fall  crop,  though  it  is  excellent 
enough  to  command  high  prices  for  table  use  until  the 
earliest  yield  from  spring  plantings  is  to  be  had.  When 
this  new  crop  comes  in.  the  fruit  from  the  hold-over  plants 
becomes  cheaper,  but  is  still  marketed  until  the  new  crop 
becomes  abundant.    In  this  way  one  year's  plants  in 
southern  thermal  situations  lap  over  upon  the  yield  of  the 
following  year  in  the  earliest  interior  sections  at  the  north, 
and  the  tomato  supply  from  open  air  plants  is  continuous 
through  out  the  year,  though  the  supply  regions  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  from  each  other.    The  fact  that  the 
north  produces  earlier  spring  tomatoes  from  new  plants 
than  in  the  south  is  difficult  for  distant  students  to  realize. 
It  is  conditioned  upon  ocean  influences  and  local  topog- 
raphy, which  at  the  south  prevent  frosts  which  winter-kill 
the  old  plants  at  the  north,  and  at  the  same  time  postpone 
spring  heat  at  the  south,  which  is  attained  earlier  in  shel- 
tered places  in  the  interior  at  the  north  from  which  ocean 
influences  are  excluded.    There  are  places  in  the  interior 
at  the  south,  east  of  the  high  mountain  range,  which  are 
furnishing  tomatoes  earlier  than  either  the  southern  coast 
or  the  northern  interior.    Still,  in  the  all-the-year  demand 
for  the  tomato,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  some  fruit  from 
Mexico  and  from  the  forcing  houses  of  the  Southern  Slates, 
and  it  is  probable  that  more  forcing  of  tomatoes  will  be 
undertaken  in  this  State  in  the  fuutre.    No  vegetable  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  public  esteem  during  the  last 
decade  as  the  tomato. 

Requirements  of  the  Tomato. — For  early  tomatoes  which 
can  attain  their  chief  growth  before  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season,  somewhat  elevated  situations,  above  the  lowland 
frosts,  and  with  light,  warm  soils  and  free  drainage,  should 
be  selected.  Sometimes  frosts  will  occasion  replanting,  for 
which  a  stock  of  thrifty  plants  should  always  be  in  readi- 
ness. It  is  idle  to  attempt  the  growth  of  early  tomatoes 
on  a  commercial  scale  except  on  situations  naturally  fitted 
for  them.  In  the  family  garden,  however,  slight  covering 
from  frost  can  be  successfully  undertaken. 

For  the  main  crop  of  tomatoes,  rich,  lower  lands,  either 
naturally  retentive  of  moisture  or  supplied  therewith  by 
irrigation,  are  usually  employed.  Even  heavy  valley  soils 
are  profitably  used  by  thorough  preparation  before  plant- 
ing and  cultivation  afterward.  Late  planting  can  be  prac- 
ticed and  immense  yields  are  secured  for  harvesting  in 
September  and  October,  when  the  fruit  is  of  superior 
solidity  and  the  canneries  are  clear  of  their  summer  fruit 
work  and  can  turn  their  full  capacity  to  this  most  popular 
canned  vegetable.  In  some  parts  of  the  State.  November 
and  December  tomatoes  are  very  profitable  when  autumn 
frosts  and  rains  are  light. 

The  moisture  requirements  of  the  tomato  are  moderate, 
but  they  must  be  adequately  met.  Stunted  vines  and 
small,  inferior  fruit  are  the  results  of  drouth.  High  heat 
can  be  endured  and  favors  growth,  provided  ample 
moisture  is  available.  The  more  moderate  heat  of  the  coast 
regions  and  the  interior  river  bottoms  is.  however,  ade- 
quate for  full  development  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  attained 
with  much  less  moisture  than  on  the  higher  lands  of  the 
interior.  For  this  reason  splendid  crops  are  secured  with- 
out irrigation  on  retentive  soils  in  valleys  of  sufficient 
rainfall,  even  if  the  plants  are  not  set  until  the  opening 
of  the  dry  season — provided  suitable  winter  and  spring 
working  is  given  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  hold 
moisture  near  the  surface.  On  lands  moistened  by  under- 
How  splendid  tomatoes  can  be  grown  without  irrigation 
all  through  the  local  frost-free  period. 

Plants  for  the  Garden.— Tomatoes  are  readily  grown 
from  seed  and  the  best  plants  are  those  produced  with 
moderate  heat.    They  need  simple  protection  from  cold 
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rather  than  forcing  heat,  as  our  day  temperatures  from 
February  onward  are  almost  always  adequate.  For 
earlier  starting  of  plants  some  bottom  heal  is  desirable 
and  can  be  profitably  used  if  care  is  taken  for  free  ad- 
mission of  air  and  subsequent  hardening  of  the  plants  by 
later  growth  under  protection  but  at  lower  temperatures. 
The  considerations  urged  in  the  chapter  on  propagation 
for  the  handling  of  seeds  and  seedlings  have  special  ap- 
plicability to  the  growth  of  tomato  plants.  For  the  home 
garden  in  the  central  and  northern  valley  regions  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  way  of  growing  plants  than  that  of 
Ira  W.  Adams,  as  follows: 

"Plant  the  seed  about  the  middle  of  February  in  a  small 
lio\  two  inches  in  depth,  and  keep  in  the  house  by  a  south 
window  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  On  warm,  sunny 
days,  put  them  outdoors,  and  let  them  remain  out  day  and 
night  whenever  the  weather  is  warm  enough;  in  this  way 
they  w  ill  make  stocky  plants  and  lie  much  hardier  than  if 
raised  altogether  in  the  house.  The  soil  should  be  rich 
and  mellow,  and  always  kept  a  little  moist.  When  the 
plants  appear,  thin  out  to  an  inch  apart.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  crowd  each  other,  transplant  to  another 
box  about  four  inches  in  depth  and  give  them  a  space  of 
four  inches.  15 y  the  time  they  crowd  each  other  again 
they  can  be  transplanted  outdoors  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  or  barn  into  a  good-sized  bed  of  rich  soil.  Here 
they  can  remain  until  they  get  to  be  large,  strong,  hardy 
plants,  with  very  large,  fibrous  roots.  When  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over,  take  a  sharp  spade  and  cut  out  a  square 
of  dirt  with  each  plant,  put  into  rows  six  feet  apart,  with 
the  plants  the  same  distance  in  the  row.  Plants  can  be 
transplanted  in  this  way  when  over  a  foot  high  and  in 
lilnssom.  By  transplanting  them  just  at  night,  or  on  a 
cloUdy  day,  they  will  hardly  ever  show  a  wilted  leaf." 

Another  way  to  secure  large  plants  for  garden  planting 
is  to  start  them  in  a  seed  box,  in  the  house,  or  with  bottom 
beat  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  propagation,  and  then 
transplant,  when  small,  into  growing  cases  made  of  dis- 
arded  fruit  cans.  Select  those  of  similar  size,  throw 
them  on  a  burning  brush  pile  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
tops  and  bottoms  will  drop  out,  and  the  seams  on  the  sides 
will  open,  leaving  a  smooth  tin  shell.  Tie  a  string  around 
each  to  keep  it  from  spreading.  Set  them  in  a  box  or 
frame  made  of  four  boards.  Fill  the  cans  and  the  spaces 
between  them  with  good  friable  soil,  set  a  small  plant  in 
tin'  center  of  each  shell,  sprinkle  well  and  keep  moist. 
When  the  plants  are  well  grown  they  may  be  transplanted 
in  the  garden.  Take  the  cans  carefully  out  of  the  frames, 
grasping  the  cans  firmly  to  prevent  the  plants  and  soil 
slipping  out;  set  them  in  a  box  or  wheelbarrow  and  move 
them  where  wanted.  Prepare  the  soil  by  working  in  a 
shovelful  of  well-rotted  manure  where  a  plant  is  to  stand, 
hut  this  is  not  required  if  the  soil  is  rich.  Dig  a  hole  deep 
enough  to  set  the  upper  rim  of  the  can  level  with  the 
ground,  cut  tin'  siring  and  fill  up  and  press  tin;  soil  firmly 
around  the  can,  then  by  spreading  the  top  of  the  can  a 
trifle,  it  can  be  drawn  out  over  the  plants  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  water  may 
lie  used  at  transplanting — drawing  loose  soil  around  the 
plants  after  the  water  soaks  away. 

Plants  for  the  Field. — The  above  methods  will  produce 
plants  of  greal  size  and  vigor  to  delight  the  amateur.  For 
field  crop  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  grow  and  handle 
plants  in  such  an  expensive  way,  and  satisfactory  results 
an  be  attained  with  much  less  labor.  For  late  planting 
they  may  be  grown  in  quantity  in  a  cold  frame  with  cloth 
cover  or  in  a  raised  bed  with  slight  protection  from  frost 
and  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  or  even  on  the  open  ground 
in  frostless  places.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  drills, 
using  the  spaces  between  for  cultivation  and  irrigation  if 
needed,  but  many  plants  are  often  grown  from  the  seed  by 
simply  thinning  the  seedlings  as  they  stand,  though  the 
transplanted  seedlings  are  always  more  thrifty  and  stocky. 
They  have  a  much  better  root-system,  and  grow  more 
thriftily  after  transplanting*.  Take  the  seedlings  when 
they  have  come  in  the  rough  leaf,  and  with  a  small  hard- 
wood stick,  made  pointed  at  one  end,  take  up  the  young 
plants  and  dibble  them  in  clear  down  to  the  seed  leaf. 
Place  them  about  three  inches  apart  each  way,  water  them 
well,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  grow,  and  in 
Ibis  way  fine,  stocky  plants  can  be  grown  almost  ready  to 
blossom  when  they  are  set  out  in  the  open  ground  where 
they  are  to  remain.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  setting 
out  tomatoes  in  the  open  ground  when  they  are  too  small; 
if  anything,  time  is  lost  by  doing  so.  while  a  large,  stocky 
plant  has  plenty  of  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  is  rapidly  estab- 
lished in  its  new  place. 

Tomato  plants  may  also  be  grown  from  stein  cuttings, 
is  described  in  the  chapter  on  propagation. 

Planting  Out  Tomatoes. — In  addition  to  suggestions  al 
ready  made  for  planting  out.  it  should  be  remarked  that 
for  late  planting  especially,  and  in  light  soils,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  set  the  plants  quite  deeply  in  the  soil.    If  the 
olants  are  slim  and  "leggy"  they  should  be  shortened, 


pruning  off  the  laterals  and  most  of  the  leaves  to  escape 
wilting,  from  which  it  is  hard  for  the  plant  to  recover. 
The  rule  with  some  growers  is  to  set  the  plant  half  the 
length  of  the  stem  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  seed  bed, 
and  in  light,  dry  interior  soils  the  stem  has  been  entirely 
buried  with  good  results.  Depth  of  planting  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  its  content  of  moisture. 
Where  moisture  is  to  be  abundant  it  is  better  to  have  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface. 

Preparation  of  land  for  tomatoes  should  begin  early  in 
the  rainy  season,  as  for  beans,  corn  or  melons,  to  render 
the  so i  1  absorptive  of  moisture  and  to  secure  good  deep 
tilth.  Re-working  in  the  spring,  and  cultivation  until  it  is 
safe  to  plant  out  the  tomatoes,  keeps  the  soil  in  fine  con- 
dition, saves  moisture  and  insures  a  crop  at  minimum  cost. 
Crops  are  often  grown  on  spring  plowing  alone,  but  it  is 
an  uphill  task,  and  attended  by  great  risk  of  failure,  if 
Spring  rains  are  scant,  as  they  often  are. 

field  planting  is  generally  done  by  hand,  sometimes  ;it 
the  intersection  of  cross-markings,  hut  often  with  less 
care,  by  placing  the  plants  firmly  on  tin;  side  of  a  fur- 
row and  covering  with  another  furrow.  Some  large  grow- 
ers use  the  transplanting  machine  mentioned  for  sweet 
potatoes,  and  it  works  well  when  the  soil  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Distance  depends  upon  variety.  The  usual  distance  is 
six  feet  apart  each  way,  for  the  standard  growers,  but 
some  plant  more  widely,  even  to  seven  and  eight  feet  each 
way,  and  dwarf  varieties  are  set  at  intervals  of  four  feet. 

Summer  Treatment. — Very  seldom  is  any  effort  made 
even  in  garden  culture  to  support  the  plant,  above  the 
earth  surface.  As  the  crop  is  almost  wholly  grown  with- 
out irrigation  or  with  sub-irrigation  by  seepage  from 
ditches,  the  earth  surface  is  always  warm  and  dry,  and 
rot  is  almost  unknown.  The  soil  should  he  cultivated  as 
long  as  it  can  he  done  without  injury  to  the  prostrate 
plants.  Well-grown  plants  on  rich  soils  almost  cover  the 
surface  even  when  given  the  widest  distances. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  excessive  growth  of  foliage 
retards  ripening  and  reduces  fruitage.  Whenever  this  oc- 
curs, as  on  very  rich  and  moist  interior  soils,  free  cutting 
back  of  the  plants  with  a  scythe,  is  practiced  with  good 
results.  Summer  pruning  of  over-rank  garden  plants  is 
also  desirable,  and  may  cause  the  fruit  to  set  rather  than 
drop  in  the  blossom. 

Irrigation. — As  already  staled,  the  tomato  abhors  dry 
soil,  and  in  some  situations  irrigation  is  essential.  Care 
must  he  had  against  over-irrigation,  especially  in  the  coast 
region,  where  proper  planting  and  cultivation  will  give 
satisfactory  results  with  the  natural  moisture.  Not  only 
does  excessive  watering  promote  foilage  at  the  expense  of 
fruit  which  drops  in  the  bloom,  but  it  is  apt  to  give  a 
tomato  which  slices  up  into  cart-wheels  instead  of  firm 
and  solid  discs  of  tlesh.  Most  growers  cultivate  too  slackly, 
especially  when  irrigation  water  is  used. 

Irrigation  by  Hooding  is  sometimes  successfully  prac- 
ticed, hut  application  of  water  which  does  no1  wet  the  sur- 
face under  the  plants  is  preferred. 

Picking  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  for  shipping  should  al- 
ways he  [licked  right.  For  such  purpose  the  fruit  should 
he  [licked  when  slightly  blushed,  not  by  squeezing  or 
pulling.  Encircle  it  with  all  the  fingers  and  twist  care- 
fully, leaving  the  stem  on  the  vine,  or  rub  it  afterward, 
if  it  parts  from  the  vine.  Do  not,  leave  the  stem  end  on 
the  fruit.  Pick  in  shallow  boxes,  not  in  deep  pails  or  bas- 
kets, and  use  two  receivers:  one  for  perfect  fruit,  the  other 
for  culls.  Do  not  handle  the  fruit  roughly,  even  if  it 
seems  very  firm. 

Yield. —  With  all  conditions  favorable,  tomatoes  make  a 

very  Large  return.   Twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  tons  of 

marketable  tomatoes  have  been  gathered  as  an  average 
per  acre  from  large  tracts  in  Alameda  county.  The  largest 
specimen  of  which  the  writer  has  record  was  grown  in  Cal- 
averas county,  with  the  following  dimensions:  circumfer- 
ence, twenty-two  and  one-half  inches;  diameter  al  widest 
place,  eight  inches;  weight,  four  and  one-half  pounds. 
.Mr.  Ira  W.  Adams  reports  that,  he  grew  one  year  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  pounds  of  ripe  tomatoes  from  one  vine, 
and  when  the  frost  came  [licked  thirty-four  pounds  of 
green  ones.  This  vine  covered  a  space  of  nearly  eight  feet 
square;  it  grew  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  used  for  running 
water  to  blackberry  vines.  It  was  an  instance  of  ample 
irrigation  by  seepage. 

Varieties. — California  mows  all  the  many  improved  to- 
matoes with  which  American  seedsmen  have  enriched  our 
vegetable  list,  and  new  varieties  should  always  be  looked 
for  in  California  seedsmen's  catalogues.  They  always 
offer  choice  yellow  varieties  for  preserving.  Varieties, 
which  include  those  commercially  most  prominent,  are  as 
follows : 

Sparks  Earliana:  very  early,  tall  growing;  fruit  large, 
smooth,  scarlet  ;  flesh  deep  red.  solid. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Tiik  Duty  or  Watkr. — Water  applied  to 
land  is  partly  used  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  part  of  it  is  lost  in  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  part  of  it 
passes  through  the  subsoil  and  into  the 
underlying  strata  and  so  away  into  the 
stream  channels.  The  only  water  which 
actually  helps  in  the  production  of  the 
vegetable  matter  is  that  which  passes 
throught  the  plant,  all  the  remainder  is 
lost  to  all  useful  purposes  until  it  is  again 
diverted  in  some  lower  ditch.  The  most 
economical  method  of  irrigation  is  that 
which  reduces  the  loss  from  seepage  and 
evaporation  to  a  minimum.  It  is,  of 
course,  seldom  possible  to  prevent  abso- 
lutely all  waste,  but  the  best  irrigation 
practice  in  some  parts  of  the  West  conies 
surprisingly  near  perfection.  As  the 
value  of  land  and  water  increases  with 
the  growth  of  population  better  methods 
of  handling  water  will  become  possible 
and  the  losses  decreased.  Tnus  in  south- 
ern California  where  all  the  sources  of 
water  are  being  developed  and  where  the 
crops  produced  are  high-priced  we  find 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  handling  the 
water  supply.  On  he  other  hand  in  Ne- 
vada, where  the  water  supply  is  not  all 
used,  and  where  tne  crops  are  the  lowest 
price,  the  niethous  of  handling  water  are 
the  most  crude,  and  tne  duty  of  the  water 
the  lowest.  As  Nevada  increases  in  popu- 
lation and  the  value  of  land  increases 
and  the  large  stock  ranches  are  cut  up  and 
really  farmed  the  use  of  water  will  be- 
come more  of  a  science  and  the  supply 
will  go  much  farther. 

The  Nekds  ok  the  Plant. — A  number  of 
experimenters  in  this  country  and  Europe 
have  tried  to  determine  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
vegetable  matter,  if  none  is  wasted  by 
evaporation  and  seepage.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  very  greatly,  but  in 
round  numbers  it  seems  that  400  pounds 
of  water  are  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  vegetable  matter.  On  this  basis 
the  production  of  five  tons  of  alfalfa  per 
acre  would  require  only  IS  inches  of 
water.  Of  course,  such  a  high  duty  of 
water  is  never  possible  in  practice.  It  is 
doubtful  if  five  tons  of  alfalfa  can  be  pro- 
duced with  less  than  twice  this  amount  of 
water.  It  is  possible  in  growing  many 
other  crops  to  come  much  nearer  the  the- 
oretical amount,  thus  in  the  production  of 
fruit  by  cultivation  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  the  losses  by  evaporation  are  les- 
sened and  by  applying  the  right  amount 
of  water  near  where  the  roots  can  take 
it  the  losses  by  seepage  are  lessened. 

Relation  to  Rainfall, — As  has  been 
stated  the  duty  of  water  varies  with  the 
season,  the  kind  of  soil,  the  crop  being 
grown,  the  method  of  irrigation  and  most 
of  all  with  the  individuality  0f  the  farmer. 

In  California  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired is  less  in  seasons  of  abundant  and 
well  distributed  rainfall.  The  same  fact 
is  true  in  all  other  parts  of  the  West,  in 
fact,  it  is  just  as  true  of  the  East  where 
irrigation  is  seldom  practiced.  There  are 
large  areas  in  the  great  plains  region 
where  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  generally 
sufficient  to  supply  plant  needs.  The  fact 
that  the  farmers  can  make  a  living  most 
years  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  best 
development  of  the  country.  During  wet 
years  he  thinks  the  climate  is  changing 
and  there  is  no  need  of  water,  and  during 
dry  years  he  has  not  the  capital  to  build 
ditches,  and  so  it  goes  from  year  to  year. 
Were  the  dry  seasons  a  little  more  fre- 


quent it  is  likely  that  the  country  would 
be  more  permanently  developed. 

Hot,  dry  seasons  call  for  more  water 
than  cool,  moist  ones,  and  likewise  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  effect  of 
the  moist  air  from  the  ocean  is  felt,  even 
though  there  is  no  rain,  require  less  than 
those  dry,  hot  interior  valleys. 

Relation  to  Soil. — The  kind  of  soil  in 
which  a  crop  is  growing  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  water  which  is 
needed.  Clay  soils,  where  the  movement 
of  water  is  slow,  generally  requires  more 
frequent  irrigation  than  sandy  soil  where 
the  root  movement  and  capillary  action 
are  more  rapid.  This  does  not  always 
mean  that  the  amount  of  water  required 
to  properly  irrigate  clay  is  more  than  to 
irrigate  sand,  in  fact,  the  amount  of 
water  required  for  a  sandy  soil  is  usually 
greater.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  water  runs 
through  the  soil  and  is  lost  in  the  sub- 
soil. 

In  soils  where  the  subsurface  water  is 
close  to  the  surface  the  duty  is  generally 
lower  than  where  the  roots  of  plants  can- 
not reach  water.  This  is  because  the 
roots  use  the  subsoil  water  and  so  do  not 
require  so  much  from  the  surface. 

In  practical  irrigation  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  duty  of  water  can  be 
improved.  For  example  where  the  soil  is 
sandy  the  checks  should  be  made  small  or 
the  furrows  short  so  that  in  watering  the 
land  the  part  next  the  head  ditch  is  not 
over-watered  in  order  to  wet  the  lower 
end  on  the  field.  In  clay  land  the  checks 
can  be  large  and  the  furrows  long  for  the 
soil  takes  up  water  so  slowly  that  the 
land  near  the  head  does  not  become  too 
wet  by  the  time  the  lower  end  of  the  fur- 
row is  moistened.  Agtin  in  irrigating 
sandy  soil  a  large  head  should  be  used  in 
order  that  the  irrigating  can  be  done 
quickly.  A  small  head  running  into  a 
check  may  take  several  hours  to  cover 
the  land  and  that  part  of  the  check  near- 
est to  the  head  ditch  will  be  over-watered 
while  that  part  near  the  end  of  the  field 
will  be  under-watered.  In  an  experi- 
ment recently  carried  on  in  Idaho  by  the 
writer  one  second  foot  was  used  to  irri 
gate  a  very  sandy  check  of  about  one-half 
acre.  The  stream  was  run  on  the  land  for 
several  hours.  Enough  water  was  used  to 
cover  the  entire  check  nearly  10  feet  deep 
and  yet  the  lower  end  of  the  check  was 
not  wet  at  all.  Had  the  head  ditch  had  a 
capacity  of  ten  second  feet  the  check 
could  have  been  irrigated  in  a  few  min- 
utes, less  water  and  time  consumed  and 
the  irrigation  performed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Relation  to  Ckoi-. — The  kind  of  crop 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  average  duty  of 
water.  Alfalfa,  as  is  generally  known, 
requires  a  large  amount  of  water  while 
grain  uses  little.  No  general  rules  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer, 
but  in  planning  the  crops  for  a  farm  the 
character  of  the  water  supply  should  play 
an  important  part  in  the  consideration. 
If  it  is  known  that  the  water  supply  is  apt 
to  be  short  in  the  fall  months,  grain  will 
prove  a  good  crop,  for  it.  will  be  out  of 
the  way  by  the  time  the  shortage  comes. 
On  the  other  hand,  potatoes  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  crop  to  attempt,  for  a 
shortage  of  water  at  the  critical  time  in 
the  growth  of  the  crop  would  mean  dis- 
aster. Where  the  supply  is  abundant  and 
dependable,  of  course,  any  crop  can  be 
planted  and  cared  for,  but  there  are  few 
districts  where  farmers  can  have  all  the 
water  they  want  and  at  the  time  they 
want  it. 

ECONOMICAL  (Jsi  <*  Water. —  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
some  more  efficient  and  general  control 
over  the  amount  of  water  a  man  can  use 
and  the  time  he  can  use  it.  Water  is  be- 
coming a  scarce  article  in  the  West,  and 
the  problem  before  the  Western  American 
people  is  not  to  see  how  much  can  be 


grown  from  an  acre  of  ground,  but  how 
much  can  be  produced  from  an  acre  foot  of 
water.  Were  the  water  supply  in  excess 
of  the  land  supply,  the  problem  would  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Eastern  States  where 
the  man  does  the  best  who  produces  the 
most  per  acre.  In  the  West  where  the 
supply  of  water  is  the  controlling  factor, 
and  the  supply  of  land  is  generally  in 
excess  of  the  water  supply,  the  problem  is 
entirely  different.  Here  we  want  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  food  products 
per  acre  foot  of  water.  For  example,  if 
the  supply  is  a  thousand  acre  feet  from  a 
given  stream  it  will  be  found  that  by  ir- 
rigating 300  acres  the  returns  will  be  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
12,000  bushels.  On  the  other  hand  if  we 
irrigate  500  acres  the  yield  will  be  only 
3d  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  entire  yield 
Wfi]  be  15,000  bushels.  There  is  a  balance 
somewhere  between  the  cost  of  producing 
the  wheat  and  the  returns  which  will  de- 
termine the  best  amount  of  water  per  acre 
and  the  problem  before  the  people  is  to 
determine  that  amount  and  to  see  that 
that  is  the  amount  which  each  man  re- 
ceives. It  seems  wrong  that  one  man 
should,  for  instance,  grow  rice  which  de- 
mands large  quantities  of  water  while  fer- 
tile land  is  lying  idle  because  of  his  ex- 
travagance of  the  use  of  the  supply!  In 
Egypt  the  government  controls  the  matter 
better  than  in  this  country,  for  there  the 
growth  of  certain  crops  in  seasons  of  short 
supply  is  forbidden  and  the  farmers  re- 
quired to  plant  crops  which  take  less 
water. 

This  principle  might  be  practiced  in  this 
country  to  great  advantage.  In  Nevada 
the  returns  per  acre  are  the  lowest  of  any 
State  in  the  country,  not  on  account  of 
the  infertility  of  the  soil  or  shortage  of 
the  water  supply,  but  on  account  of  the 
wasteful  methods  in  use  and  the  character 
of  crops  grown.  It  requires  more  water 
to  grow  a  poor  crop  of  watergrass  in  the 
Humboldt  valley  than  should  be  required 
to  grow  a  fine  crop  of  alfalfa.  The  re- 
turns in  one  case  may  be  $2  per  acre,  and 
the  other  $50.  Which  man,  may  we  ask, 
is  doing  the  best  for  his  State? 

As  has  been  stated  the  method  of  irri- 
gation in  a  large  measure  affects  the  duty 
of  water.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  each 
farmer  to  see  that  the  methods  in  use  on 
his  place  are  the  best  which  can  be  pro- 
vided. Where  high  priced  crops  like  cit- 
rus fruits  are  raised  water  can  be  carried 
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in  cement  pipes  and  distributed  through 
cement  outlets  and  the  losses  by  seepage 
prevented.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  a 
grower  to  thus  conserve  the  supply.  On 
the  other  hand  in  districts  where  alfalfa 
is  the  best  crop  it  is  not  always  profitable 
to  use  cement  pipes,  but  it  is  profitable  to 
so  arrange  the  land  that  the  water  can  be 
distributed  easily  and  economically.  Waste 
of  water  in  any  way  should  be  a  crime, 
and  the  man  who  wastes  it  by  failing  to 
provide  proper  methods  of  irrigating  his 
land  should  be  considered  just  as  much  of 
an  offender  as  the  man  who  runs  water 
off  into  sagebrush  just  because  he  has  a 
right  to  it  and  to  prevent  a  neighbor  from 
acquiring  the  right. 

The  individuality  of  the  farmer  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  duty  of  water.  Two 
men,  side  by  side  on  the  same  soil,  grow- 
ing the  same  crop  will  differ  greatly  in 
the  amount  of  water  used.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  man  who  uses  the  most 
water  produces  the  shortest  crops.  The 
quickest  way  to  teach  a  man  the  best  way 
to  economize  in  the  use  of  water  is  to  re- 
strict his  use  of  it  a  little.  All  water 
should  be  measured.  This  enables  the 
proper  authority,  whether  that  authorfity 
be  popular  opinion  or  some  statutory  au- 
thority, to  see  how  much  water  is  being 
used  and  to  control  any  waste. 

Summary. — This  discussion  of  the  duty 
of  water  has  lead  to  the  consideration  of 
a  number  of  collateral  points.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  duty  of  water  investiga- 
tions are  at  the  foundation  of  the  irriga- 
tion science  and  that  upon  the  proper 
study  of  the  information  now  being  col 
lected  by  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
epartment  of  Agriculture  we  will  some 
day  be  able  to  build  up  the  most  scientific 
agriculture  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


The  Field. 


HUMUS  AND  LIME 


Prof.  J.  G.  Lipman,  of  the  New  Jersey 
station,  gives  the  Rural  New  Yorker  a 
paragraph  which  will  be  interesting  to 
Californians  who  are  working  along  new 
lines  of  soil  improvement:  "The  differ- 
ence between  organic  matter  and  humus 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  one  of  degree  rather 
than  kind.  With  favorable  moisture  and 
temperature  conditions,  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  decays  rapidly,  and  as  the  de- 
cay processes  proceed  the  organic  matter 
is  reduced  in  bulk  and  changes  in  color, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  so-called 
humus.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  soil 
bacteria  are  greatly  favored  in  their  de- 
velopment by  the  presence  of  lime;  hence, 
everything  being  equal,  the  more  lime 
there  is  present  the  more  rapidly  the  or- 
ganic matter  and  the  humus  derived  from 
it  will  decay.  In  open  soils  the  stimulat- 
ing action  of  lime  may  be  too  far-reach- 
ing; that,  is,  the  organic  matter  may  de- 
cay too  rapidly  to  suit  the  farmer.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  manure  or  green 
manure  does  not  last  so  long  in  sandy  soils 
as  in  clay  loams  or  clay  soils.  In  a 
word,  then,  lime  favors  the  disappearing 
of  both  fresh  organic  matter  as  well  as  of 
the  darker  colored  substances  derived 
from  it,  and  designated  as  humus.  On 
the  other  hand,  lime  favors  the  growth  of 
the  so-called  green  manuring  crops,  par- 
ticularly clover,  vetch,  cow  peas,  etc. 
Since  these  legumes  are  deep-rooted  crops, 
anything  that  will  favor  their  develop- 
ment will  also  favor  the  production  of 
large  amounts  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  clover 
residues  on  a  limed  soil  are  much  larger 
than  the  clover  or  crop  residues  on  un- 
limed  soil.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
tnat  liming  favors  the  production  of  ma- 
terial out  of  which  humus  is  made.  If 
green  manuring  crops  are  properly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rotation  lime  serves  both 
to  increase  and  to  decrease  the  humus  of 


the  soil.  If  green  manures  are  not  pro- 
vided for  then,  the  action  of  t..e  lime  is 
only  in  one  of  the  directions  indicated, 
namely,  it  hastens  depletion  of  fresh  or- 
ganic matter  and  of  humus  from  the  soil." 


BARLEY  GROWING  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr.  Fred  L.  Boroff,  manager  oi  the  Por- 
ter ranch,  San  Fernando  valley,  gives  his 
experience  as  follows: 

"I  began  to  cut  my  barley  at  a  time 
when  other  ranchers  are  gazing  at  their 
little  green  shoots  and  wondering  wheth- 
er they  will  land  a  crop." 

"I  don't  want  to  keep  a  good  thing  to 
myself,  and  therefore  will  give  the  secret 
of  my  success,"  said  he.  "First  I  plant 
early,  before  the  rains  are  in  sight.  This 
work  should  begin  by  October  1st  so  as 
to  get  all  the  grain  in  the  ground  by  De- 
cember 1st.  I  first  plow  10  inches  deep. 
This  can  be  done  only  with  a  disc  plow. 
Then  disc  and  harrow.  I  use  a  double  disc 
harrow  for  the  purpose. 

"Then  I  drill  and  plant  two  and  one- 
half  inches  below  the  surface.  The  grain 
will  show  in  warm  weather  in  about  five 
days.  I  use  120  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  Under  the  process  it  is  equal  to  160 
pounds  broadcast. 

"Planting  in  this  way  insures  a  fine 
crop  with  but  five  inches  of  early  rain. 
The  glowing  sections  always  get  this 
amount  of  moisture.  This  process  will 
bring  good  crops  anywhere  in  southern 
California  where  the  ground  is  favorable 
for  grain  growing. 

"Last  year  I  experimented  with  the 
process,  planting  1000  acres  of  ground.  It 
averaged  me  more  than  two  tons  of  bar- 
ley hay  an  acre,  and  some  places  went  as 
high  as  three  tons.  The  average  crop  is 
about  one  ton  an  acre. 

"This  season  I  planted  17,000  acres  of 
ground  to  barley.  The  barley  planted 
October  1st,  was  four  and  one-half  feet 
in  height,  the  heads  being  very  large. 
That  planted  November  15th  was  six 
inches  taller.  The  Porter  ranch  is  located 
in  San  Fernando  valley,  21  miles  from  Los 
Angeles. 


HORTICULTURAL  COMMISSION- 
ER'S CONVENTION. 


The  meeting  of  county  horticultural 
officers  and  others  interested  in  fruit 
growing,  called  by  State  Commissioner 
Jeffrey,  was  held  June  24  and  25,  and  was 
a  very  successful  meeting.  Matters  of 
great  importance  in  the  protection  of  the 
fruit  industries  were  discussed  and  their 
influence  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  the  most  important  transaction:; 
was  the  promotion  of  the  Slate  Associa- 
tion of  County  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers which  has  been  in  useful  existence  for 
many  years.  It  is  made  up  of  commission- 
ere  from  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  who 
join  themselves  together  privately  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  better  methods 
of  conducting  their  officers  through  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  exchanged  at  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  meetings. 

Roy  K.  Bishop,  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Orange  county,  was 
placed  in  the  chair  temporarily.  Harry 
P.  Stabler,  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Yuba  county,  was  nominated  for 
president,  but  declined.  Bishop  was  made 
the  choice  of  the  Commissioners  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  election  of  a  secretary  resulted  in  a 
solid  vote  for  Stabler,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  active  Commissioners  in  the  State. 
He  made  a  neat  speech  thanking  his  fel- 
low officers. 

F.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  Commissioner  of  Sac- 
ramento county,  was  made  a  candidate, 
but  Earl  L.  Morris,  Commissioner  of  Santa 
Clara  county,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  21 
to  7,  as  vice-president. 
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RIO  YOUR  GARDEN  AND  0RCH1RD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
lias  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout    the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park.  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    Gallon,  $2.50 ;  quart,  $1;  piut. 

65c.;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Aphine 
in  stock,  write  us, 

MacRORIE-McI.AREN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  Building;,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Facilic  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
Los   Anseles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


LEONARD  C0ATES  NURSERY  CO. 


Incorporated 


MORGANHILL, 


CAL. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

81.50  per  dozen;  }6  per  100;  $10  per  100^ 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 


FOR  SALE 


40-in.  Rronson  Pitts  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Rice  Engine,  Best   Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Forks,   and  Steam   Hoist,  only   used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSER, 
Houeut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
■"itrcn   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


Pear  Blight 

We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  ALL 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co.'s  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

THE  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN  SCHOOL 
of  Practical  Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1864.  Occupying  their  own 
building  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  all 
year.  Great  demand  for  ex-students  in  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  51st  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NEW  NAME— NEW  LOCATION— NEW  GOODS 

Changes  come  rapidly,  sometimes,  but  there  is  always  a  cause  for  every  change.  On  and 
after  July  1st  we  conduct  our  business  under  the  name  of  the  E.  J.  Chubbuck  Company, 
Instead  of  the  California  Supply  Company,  because  we  want  our  name  to  be  a  tuarantee  that 
all  goods  we  send  out  will  be  as  represented,  and  also  to  prevent  annoyances  in  receiving  mall, 
the  old  name  being  the  same  as  several  other  San  Francisco  concerns.  Remember  the  name. 

We  simply  had  to  have  more  room  to  handle  our  growing  business,  and  so  we  moved  into 
larger  quarters.   Remember  the  place. 

Andresen  Heart  Shaped  Waffle  Irons,  and  Home  Baking  goods,  Swedish  Scythes,  Axes 
and  Buck  Saws,  Alligator  and  Turtle  Steel  Belt  Fasteners.  Barb  wire  and  woven  wire  Fence 
Stretchers,  Ohio  Lanterns  and  Wire  Cushioned  Oil  Cans,  Tyler  Pruning  Sa«  s,  Napa  Pruning 
Shears  for  grape  vines  and  trees,  Florist  Shears,  and  Universal  Metal  Cutting  Shears  will  be 
carried  in  larger  stocks,  and  other  lines  will  be  added.  Remember  the  goods.  And  don't 
forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for  them.  Write  direct  to  us  for  special  descriptive  matter  and  ask 
for  Folder  No.  10. 

E.   J.   CHUBBUCK  COMPANY 

(Succeeding  California  Supply  Co.) 
731  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951  955  N.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  MODERN  WAY, 
THE  CHEAPEST  WAY. 

One  part  Palo  Alto  Paste  Powder,  mixed 
with  five  parts  of  cold  water,  makes  a 
b  autiful  smooth,  white  paste.  Instantly 
made  and  ready  for  use.  For  fruit  pack- 
ers and  Banners,  paper  hanging,  paper 
box  making,  etc.,  or  for  all  purposes  where 
a  Hist  class  paBte  can  be  used.  Packed 
in  21b.  cartons,  10,  25,  50  and  100  11).  sacks 
and  200  lb.  banels  at  prices  surprisingly 
low. 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Paste  and  Adhrsives  for  all  purposes 
349-51  8th  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

The  Chamberlain  Canning  Co.,  of  Bak- 
ersfield,  packed  3000  cases  of  apricots  this 
season. 

The  Mountain  View  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  disposed  of  its  pool  of 
prunes  for  1910. 

E.  P.  Fay,  of  the  Fay  Fruit  Co.,  is  in 
Porterville  making  arrangements  to  es- 
tablish packing  houses  for  the  coming 
season. 

Some  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  Im- 
perial valley,  who  needed  money  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  their  crop  had  the 
money  supplied  them  by  San  Diego  bank- 
ers. 

The  San  Joaquin  Table  Grape  Growers' 
Association  has  decided  to  give  its  mem- 
'bers  the  privilege  of  shipping  with  any 
company  they  wish  during  the  coming 
season. 

The  Call  Lemon  Association  was  re- 
cently formed  at  Corona,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  The  directors  are  A.  F. 
Call,  B.  A.  Woodruff,  George  A.  Charters 
and  F.  H.  Hutchens. 

The  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  Co.  re- 
cently sold  $342,000  worth  of  bonds.  This 
means  a  great  deal  for  the  southern  part 
of  San  Joaquin  county,  as  a  large  acreage 
will  be  put  under  irrigation. 

The  Golden  West  Winery  Co.,  of  Oak- 
land, are  preparing  plans  for  erecting  a 
new  winery  at  Lodi;  $500,000  has  been 
subscribed  towards  this  winery,  and  con 
tracts  are  being  made  for  wine  grapes  at 
$10  per  ton. 

C.  H.  Siveley  reports  that  all  the  mains 
and  ditches  of  the  irrigating  systems 
around  Orland  are  being  lined  with  con- 
crete, thus  avoiding  frequent  breaks, 
which  usually  occur  when  earth  embank- 
ments are  used. 

The  Dinuba  Farmers'  Union  Packing 
Co.  will  install  a  raisin  seeder  and  do 
their  own  seeding  work.  The  directors  of 
this  company  Intend  putting  out  a  "Din- 
uba" brand  of  raisins  which  will  be  of 
the  finest  quality. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organize  the 
alfalfa  seed  growers  of  the  Yuma  valley 
into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  best  results  in  marketing  their 
product  and  for  creating  a  special  demand 
for  Yuma  valley  seed.  Over  50  ranches 
are  growing  alfalfa  for  seed  this  season 
in  that  valley. 

The  Brawley  Farming  &  Experimental 
Co.  has  100  acres  of  cotton  of  which  the 
plants  are  from  6  to  12  inches  high.  Every 
indication  points  to  an  excellent  yield. 
Some  of  the  other  cotton  growers,  how- 
ever, do  not  report  very  good  growth  so 
far,  but  they  expect  a  decided  jump  in  the 
growth  of  plants  during  the  next  few- 
days. 

George  West  &  Son,  who  recently  made 
an  offer  to  the  farmers  in  the  Mutual 
Winery  Co.,  at  Victor,  to  lease  the  plant 
for  ten  years  and  pay  the  shareholders 
$10  a  ton  for  their  wine  grapes,  has  been 
turned  down  by  the  grape  growers.  They 
think  that  they  can  make  more  money  by 
crushing  their  own  grapes  and  selling  the 
wine  themselves. 

The  Aromas  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
has  recently  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion in  Monterey  county.  The  association 
has  a  membership  of  13  members  of  which 
are  W.  P.  Hitchings,  J.  W.  Buehler,  Frank 
Sprout,  G.  M.  Dawson,  H.  F.  Meyers,  Daw- 
son H.  Hoffman,  E.  M.  Carnahan,  H.  W. 
Weimeyer,  Elmer  Snyder,  J.  B.  Hickman, 
and  R.  L.  Hawkins. 


General  Agriculture. 

Manuel  Comas,  of  Yuba  City,  has  been 
experimenting  with  coffee  on  his  farm 
near  that  place.    So  far  the  coffee  has 


The  Read  Sure  Pop  Almond 
Huller  and  Separator 


.  READ  ALMOND  HULLER  AND  SEPARATOR 



<1  We  show  here  our  No.  2  Machine,  which  is  the  medium  size.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  handling  from  2500  to  4000  pounds  of  clean  almonds  per  day,  with  the 
help  of  3  to  5  people. 

<j|  The  No.  1  Machine  is  the  largest  machine  made,  having  a  capacity  of 
almost  twice  that  of  the  No.  2  Machine.  This  machine  has  two  cylinders,  one 
of  which  handles  the  return  unhulled  almonds  only.  This  machine  is  capable  of 
handling  100  tons  of  almonds  in  a  season. 

<J  In  either  of  these  machines  the  almonds  are  placed  in  a  hopper,  Irom 
where  they  are  elevated  to  the  cylinders,  and  the  machines  have  drapers  on 
which  all  hulls  are  carried  directly  into  a  wagon.  The  clean  nuts  may  be  deliv- 
ered into  sacks  or  boxes  or  may  be  carried  from  the  machine  on  a  slowly  moving 
draper,  from  which  any  hulls  may  be  conveniently  picked  from  the  almonds. 

<fl  The  No.  3  Machine  is  a  huller  only,  which  can  be  operated  by  hand 
power,  or  a  small  engine  may  be  used  to  operate  it  with.  This  machine  is  suita- 
ble for  small  growers  who  have  from  2  to  8  tons  of  almonds  to  harvest. 

FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS  ADDRESS  THE 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


done  fairly  well  and  the  berries  are  ma 
tu  ring. 

William  Ruff,  of  Gridley,  brought  in  the 
first  load  of  1910  barley  last  week  har- 
vested in  that  section. 

The  pea  crop  around  Ferndale,  Hum- 
boldt county,  is  being  ruined  by  bugs.  El- 
mer Willsie  of  that  place  recently  lost  90 
acres. 

Phillip  Aulman,  of  Visalia,  recently 
stacked  up  55  shocks  of  hay.  This  is 
pretty  good  considering  Mr.  Aulman  is  83 
years  old. 

J.  H.  Arnold,  of  Brawley,  is  experiment- 
ing with  Alaskan  wheat.  He  has  several 
bushels  of  seed,  which  he  intends  putting 
in  next  season. 

C.  H.  Hucke,  who  three  years  ago  se- 
cured a  single  head  of  the  "seven  headed" 
wheat  has  now  about  2%  bushels  derived 
from  this  one  head. 

The  barley  and  wheat  around  King 
City  shows  the  effect  of  the  hot  wave  of  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Much  of  it  is  shrivelled 
ho  that  the  prices  offered  are  30c.  lower 
than  those  last  year. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bishop  is  planning  a  war  on  the  weeds 
in  Orange  county.    His  efforts  will  be  di- 


rected against  Johnson  grass,  morning 
glory,  Russian  thistle,  and  fennel. 

Charles  Coe,  of  Hanford,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  through  the  Alpaugh 
and  Corcoran  districts.  He  reports  that 
barley  is  selling  in  those  sections  at  80 
to  90c.    Wheat  is  bringing  $1.35. 

There  has  been  a  large  number  of  fires 
in  the  grain  fields  over  the  State.  The 
largest  so  far  reported  has  been  one  on 
Union  island,  near  Stockton,  where  over 
1000  acres  of  fine  barley  was  burned. 

The  Eureka  and  Fresh  Water  Land  Co. 
has  G2.r)  acres  of  red  oats  this  year  which 
will  yield  about  liOO  tons  of  oats.  Besides 
oats  this  ranch  has  100  dairy  cows,  and  a 
large  acreage  of  garden  truck,  berries  and 
fruits. 

E.  W.  Graham  &  Sons  recently  pur- 
chased the  Carneaux  poultry  farm  near 
Lakeview,  Riverside  county.  These  gen- 
tlemen intend  to  make  a  specialty  of  rais- 
ing young  birds,  both  hens  and  pigeons, 
for  the  market. 

The  rice  experiments  which  are  being 
conducted  at  Chico  by  the  Government, 
have  proved  very  successful  so  far.  The 
27  varieties  of  rice  which  were  planted 
came  up  with  but  few  exceptions.  The 


FIRE 
PROTECTION 

For  Homes,  Stores,  etc. 
$3.00  up  to  $150.00 

C.  O.  GOULD 

639-41   East  Main  Street 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HOLLOW  WIRE 
GAS  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  STOVES. 
ETC. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grouo  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
root*  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 


1105-6    Merchants    Exchange  Bldg., 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


San 
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Carbo  -  Steel 

Posts 

Support  any  Wire  Fencing. 

Made  Entirely  ot  Steel. 

Set  Direct  in  the  Ground. 

Indestructible. 

Cheaper  than  Wood. 

Get  Full  Particulars. 

r   Southwestern  Machinery 

i 

A     8  Supply  Co. 

\  \    6th  and  Main  Sts. 

C^cbnldgal    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

COMPETENT    AGENTS  WANTED 

Bates  &  Whitehurst 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

United 
States  and 
Foreign 
Patents, 
Copyrights, 
Trade 
Marks, 
Design 
Patents, etc. 

Rooms,  108-109-110-111, 
RYLAND  BUILDING 
84  South  First  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAVINGS  UNION  BANK  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  whose  name  was  San 
Francisco  Savings  Union  (Member  of 
the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San 
Francisco)  N.  W.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets. 
For  the  half  year  ending  June  30th, 
1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  July  1st,  1910. 

A  dividend  not  drawn  will  be  added 
to  the  deposit  account,  become  a  part 
thereof  and  earn  dividend  from  July  1st. 
Money  deposited  between  June  15th 
and  Monday,  July  11th,  both  days  in- 
clusive, commences  to  earn  interest  from 
July  1st.        R.  M.  Welch,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY  (The  German  Bank, 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings 
Banks  of  San  Francisco,  526  California 
St.;  Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  St., 
near  22nd;  Richmond  District  Branch) 
432  Clement  St  ,  between  5th  and  6th 
Avenues. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30th, 
1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  July  1st,  1910.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  the 
deposit  account,  and  earn  dividends 
from  July  1st,  1910. 

George  Toukny,  Manager. 


Victor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  destruction  to 
SOUIKKBLS,  GOPHERS,  MICE   AND  CROWS 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MAIN  ST..  PETALUMA,  CAL 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Oetended  and  Sold. 
PACIPIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  StoekUn.  Ct>l. 


experiments  with  cotton  have  not  been  so 
successful.  They  are  not  discouraged, 
however,  and  will  try  some  new  cotton 
seed  next  season. 

J.  G.  Gilstrap,  bee- inspector  for  Stanis- 
laus county,  reports  that  he  has  inspected 
76  bee  ranches  within  the  last  month.  The 
total  number  of  hives  was  987.  He  found 
49  hives  with  foul  brood.  Some  of  them 
were  in  very  bad  condition. 

The  Modesto  creamery  is  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  getting  labor  to  pack  its  apri- 
cots, so  that  they  are  compelled  to  ship 
their  fruit  to  Santa  Clara  to  be  packed. 
The  run  will  be  unusually  large  this  year, 
as  there  is  a  large  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit. 

J.  C.  Wilson,  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Sugar  Co.,  reports  that  the  beets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pleasant  Grove  and  Nicolaus 
are  in  excellent  condition.  Some  of  the 
beets  will  average  three  or  four  pounds 
and  they  still  have  six  to  eight  weeks  to 
grow. 

J.  L.  Harlan,  of  Woodland,  has  just 
finished  harvesting  1000  acres  of  wheat 
and  barley.  He  was  able  to  harvest  his 
crop  much  faster  this  year  by  using  a 
traction  engine.  His  wheat  averaged  25 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  his  barley  a  little 
over  40  bushels. 

The  barley  harvest  around  Knights 
Landing  is  very  good.  In  some  instances 
volunteer  crops  went  20  sacks  to  the  acre. 
The  bean  crop  is  being  held  back  by  the 
cool  weather.  The  sugar  beet  outlook  is 
very  good  except  in  those  districts  where 
the  cutworm  has  appeared. 

Tomato  shipments  from  Merced  are 
giowing  larger  each  week.  Last  week 
three  carloads  were  sent  out  and  this 
week  it  is  expected  that  five  will  be  ex- 
ported. The  fruit  is  grown  by  the  Italian 
Tomato  Growers'  Association  and  these 
tomatoes  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco, 
Portland  and  Seattle.  Last  year  over  $25,- 
000  worth  of  tomatoes  were  shipped  out 
by  the  express  company.  This  year  the 
shipments  were  so  large  that  the  express 
companies  could  not  handle  them  so  they 
are  being  sent  out  in  carload  lots. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Valencia  orange  crop  recently  sold 
by  J.  M.  McCormick,  of  Orosi,  Tulare 
county,  netted  $8  a  tree. 

The  supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
have  appointed  Inspector  Costello  to  have 
charge  of  the  fruit  inspector's  office  at 
Lodi. 

The  Hecke  orchard,  near  Woodland,  is 
now  busy  drying  fruit.  Mr.  Hecke  is 
handling  2000  trays  a  day  and  hopes  to 
handle  250  tons  of  apricots  this  season. 

F.  E.  Kellog,  of  Santa  Barbara,  states 
that  grains  and  fruits  of  that  county  are 
up  to  the  average  yield,  but  that  walnuts 
are  about  25%  short  of  last  year's  crop. 

The  orange  prospect  at  Thermal  does 
not  look  very  bright.  The  grasshoppers 
have  played  havoc  with  many  of  the  trees 
and  some  of  the  groves  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  enough  water. 

The  apple  show  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Sebastopol  on  August  11,  12,  13,  promises 
to  be  a  grand  success.  Already  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  contributed  to 
carry  on  this  show. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St.  San  Francisco. 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks.   Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  rases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  cent  stamp  will  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NUT 
PERFECTION  VY  /\L/1Y  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2>-2  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  it  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 
San  Dimas,  California. 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops  as  frost. 


BOLTON 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  AND 
AUTOMATIC    FROST    ALARM   AND  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a  very  small 
cost.    For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Fresno,  California. 

Established  since  1903. 


1*.  Maisonneuve,  Pres. 


A.  Boudreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  can  cut  from  60  to 
80  Apricots  or  Peaches  per  minute  and  do  first- 
class  work  in  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  it  in  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  itself  In  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FRUITVALE.  CAL. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHIRGED  WITH  DEATH — Positively  the  most  effec live  method  known  for  eiterminating 
CflpuCDC     burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
qUrfir.no    safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
.........  -  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualifled  sat- 

SflLI IRRELS  islaetlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.  E., Seattle. 
"v"'"     u    Simple,  sate, effective.  Send  (or  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 
If  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworks  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Price  $4  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 


J  '  MAIN  AN D J. MOWAPD      >  ,if 
5A»fl%ANCISC0.CAL.    VZ  i 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
.  £    * I  ":^.^''fr^  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMI  IH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 
• — - 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  WaBh 
T.  W.  JACKSON  <*  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Franclico. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Jujj 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Pai'l  P.  Parker. 

(Conii  ttt>  d  from  June  35.) 

Effect  of  tiik  Droughts. — The  drought 
of  'U2  and  '63  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  cattle  business  in  California.  Of 
course,  at  this  time  there  were  other 
causes  which  entered  into  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cattle  business,  one  of  these  was 
the  compulsory  division  of  the  large  Mexi- 
can grants  which  forced  thousands  of 
cattle  from  the  Coast  countries  into  the 
tule  regions  of  Sacramento.  Also  farm- 
ing became  more  general  and  the  avail- 
able lands  next  to  the  Coast  were  used 
for  that  purpose.  As  the  land  became 
more  valuable  the  owners  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  improving  the  herds. 

The  First  Importation  of  Short - 
HoitNs. — The  first  one  to  import  Short- 
Horns  In  California  was  \V.  J.  Welsh,  of 
Colusa,  in  1S5T.  In  the  same  year  S.  B. 
Emerson,  of  Mountain  View,  brought  in  a 
few,  but  the  greatest  importer  of  Short- 
Horns  and  one  who  has  kept  up  to  the 
present  day,  or  at  least  his  estate  has,  is 
George  H.  Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  who 
i/roughl  out  a  bunch  of  blooded  Short  - 
Horns  in  1868.  The  other  pioneers  in  the 
Short  Horn  business  are  J.  D.  Patterson, 
S.  B.  Whipple,  Jessie  D.  Carr,  Louis 
Pierce,  and  Egbert  .luclson. 

At  this  period  of  the  live  stock  Indus- 
try more  purer  bred  beef  stock  could  be 
found  between  San  Mateo  and  San  Jose 
than  any  place  in  California.  The  Short 
Horn,  or  Durham;  as  it  was  then  called, 
was  the  most  popular  breed  at  that  time, 
although  John  Parrot,  and  A.  E.  Ely  had 
Devons. 

Effect  of  Bi.oodko  STOCK* — The  effect 
of  these  blooded  animals  is  shown  in  the 
improvement  of  the  weig.it  of  stock.  From 
1855  to  1S80  an  average  increase  of  200 
lbs.  per  animal  is  noted.  The  average 
weight  of  yearlings  in  1S55  was  from  250 
lo  400  His.  In  lxso  from  40U  to  450;  bul- 
locks in  1855  averaged  from  450  to  500 
lbs.,  while  in  1880  they  ranged  from  750 
to  800  lbs.  The  live  weight  of  American 
four-year  old  steers  in  1SS0  was  1100  lbs.. 
and  they  sold  for  $24.  Grade  American 
stock  averaged  1150  lbs.  and  brought  $25. 
Three-fourths  American  stock  weighed 
950  lbs.  and  brought  $21.  Half  breed 
California  stock  weighed  s75  lbs.  and  sold 
tor  $20,  while  the  black  native  California 
stock  weighed  only  800  lbs.  and  sold  for 
$19. 

Carrying  Capacity  of  Pasture. — The 
proportion  of  increase  in  the  native  stock 
was  small  compared  to  the  American. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stock- 
men looked  after  the  finer  blooded  cattle 
much  better  than  they  did  the  wild  na- 
tive stock.  They  also  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  animals  allowed  to 
graze  over  a  certain  area.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  drought  of  1862  that  the  cattle- 
men realized  that  they  could  make  more 
money  by  cutting  down  the  number  of 
cattle  on  the  ranges,  instead  of  overload 
lag  the  pastures  in  the  spring  they  put 
on  fewer  cattle  so  that  enough  feed  was 
left  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
The  lands  were  so  badly  over-grazed  that 
every  fall  the  stockmen  expected  to  lose 
a  large  percentage  of  their  herd.  In 
northern  California  25  acres  was  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  carry  one  steer  for  a 
year.  The  middle  mountainous  section 
figured  on  25  acres,  i  ne  mountain  slopes 
in  California  20  acres.  The  valley  part 
of  the  lands  5  acres,  the  San  Joaquin 
plains  10  acres,  and  Humboldt  and  Men- 
docino counties  7  acres. 

Small  Profits  in  Beef  Cattle. — In 
February  of  1863,  a  convention  of  live 


stock  growers  was  held  in  San  FraneiBCO 
to  find  out  some  way  lo  better  conditions 
as  at  this  time  there  was  an  over-produc 
tion  of  live  stock,  and  a  scarcity  of  feed. 
The  committee  of  stockmen  reported 
there  were  l.soo.OOO  head  of  cattle  in 
California  at  that  time,  and  they  figured 
that  this  would  increase  at  least  600,000, 
while  the  consumption  and  loss  would 
only  be  400,000,  so  that  a  surplus  of  200, 
000  was  left.  They  recommended  holding 
matanzas  or  killings  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  a  proportion  of  this  number  and  to  pre- 
vent any  further  increase  they  advised 
spaying  all  the  heifers  and  cows  for  the 
next  two  or  three  seasons.  This  same 
committee  handed  in  an  interesting  re- 
port as  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  a 
finished  bullock.  They  estimated  that 
each  steer  would  average  100  lbs.  of  tal- 
low worth  7c.  a  pound,  making  $7.  The 
average  weight  of  a  dry  hide  was  27  lbs., 
at  15c.  would  make  $4.05.  Tongue,  dried 
beef  and  brush  were  worth  $2.  The  cost 
of  the  slaughtering  was  $2.50  so  as  to 
leave  a  total  of  $10.55.  Many  of  the  stock- 
men present  stated  that  they  did  not 
make  that  much  from  their  cattle,  but 
that  $6  a  head  was  all  they  expected  to 
make.  This  committee  advocated  estab- 
lishing a  market  for  their  cattle  in  New 
York,  where  they  figured  that  they  could 
make  at  least  $11  per  animal. 

Losses  in  Cattle  RAISING. — The  losses 
in  cattle  raising  at  tins  time  were  very 
large,  besides  the  losses  from  over  graz- 
ing. The  Texas  fever  would  often  wipe 
out  entire  herds.  In  1879  one  man  lost 
10.000  head.  They  did  not  have  the  means 
of  combating  this  disease  as  they  have 
at  present.  The  only  remedy  at  this  time 
was  to  take  cattle  from  the  low  lands  and 
place  them  in  the  higher  mountainous 
district.  The  losses  from  storms  and 
poisonous  grasses  were  also  heavy. 

Increase  in  Cattle. — The  number  of 
cattle  in  California  from  1850  is  as  fol- 
lows: 1850,  26,200;  I860,  180,000;  1870. 
621,000;  1880,  815,000.  Of  this  number 
250,000  American,  425,000  seven-eighths 
American,  one-half  blood,  110,000;  native 
California.  29,000:  1000  thorough  bred. 

The  prices  received  during  this  period 
for  native  cattle  were  $15;  in  1851,  $16; 
in  1856,  $41,  for  three  and  four-year-old 
steers  and  $8  to  $12  in  1862. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


G.  A.  Murphy,  of  Perkins,  is  preparing 
his  Berkshire  hogs  to  show  at  the  State 
fair.  He  intends  showing  his  famous 
sows  Columbia  and  Jeanette  Lee. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  exceed  last  year's  crop  by  several 
million  pounds.  The  total  amount  of  wool 
produced  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  the  buyers,  will  be  close  to  14,- 
000,000  pounds. 

S.  B.  Wright,  of  Santa  Rosa,  recently 
sold  to  W.  E.  D.  Stockes,  of  Lexington. 
Kentucky,  several  of  his  famous  trotting 
horses.  He  received  the  highest  price 
that  has  been  paid  for  some  time  for  Cali- 
fornia trotting  stock. 

About  900  head  of  five-year-old  steers 
were  recently  shipped  from  the  Peach 
tree  ranch,  Monterey  county,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  cattle  were  all  in  excellent 
condition  and  among  the  best  that  has 
been  sent  out  from  this  section  of  the 
State. 

Recent  figures  gathered  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Porterville  shows  that 
from  July  1.  1909,  to  June  15,  1910,  $475,- 
000  worth  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  were 
shipped  from  this  section.  This  beats  the 
orange  shipments,  which  totaled  about 
$:!00,ooo. 

It  is  reported  that  men  are  using  a 
drag  to  catch  the  wild  horses  in  Nevada 
to  supply  the  California  horse  markets. 
The  method  employed  is  to  take  a  large 
tub  and  fill  it  with  some  sort  of  an  nar 


cotic  so  that  when  the  horses  come  to 
drink  they  take  some  of  the  dope  into 
their  system  and  are  so  dazed  that  they 
can  be  easily  captured.  They  used  too 
large  a  dose  at  one  time,  and  not  only 
killed  some  of  the  wild  horses,  but  some 
of  the  domestic  stock,  which  drank  at  the 
trough. 

The  public  watering  troughs  around 
Anderson,  Shasta  county,  have  all  beeu 
disinfected  for  the  last  two  weeks  so  that 
horses  can  now  drink  from  them  with 
out.  any  danger  of  catching  the  glanders. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  steers 
belonging  to  the  Gill  Brothers,  of  Porter- 
ville, were  recently  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Estrella  Ranch  Company  recently 
filed  its  articles  of  incorporation  in  Mon- 
terey county.  This  ranch  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  Monterey  county  and 
will  be  used  for  raising  live  stock.  The 
capital  is  $1,000,000  and  has  been  sub 
scribed  by  the  following  five  directors:  W. 
G.  Jacks,  Oakland:  F.  V.  Pering,  Palo 
Alto;  F.  S.  McAllister,  Berkeley:  W.  S. 
Wilsey,  Sair  Francisco,  and  A.  Harvey, 
San  Francisco. 


Warranted  to  Give  Sntlnt action. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
8trained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffa,  and  all  lameneM  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
W  arranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  HTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

UEo.  C.  ROKDINU,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frleslau  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; mUk  strain.  High  class  stock.  Flrst- 
class  dairy  breeding,  smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  U.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

I'l  RE-BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  dt  CALVES 
F<  )R  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Hhorthorneo 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

UEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaqulu  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


send  Tor  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  ami 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  >;o<>d  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  \o  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mit ted  to  <;o  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  f;et  tin};  just  what  t  hey 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  \.  POSTER, 

Manager. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  84  per  cent  ot 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


i  HEALTHY  HORSES 


Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A-  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  SLOG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


«  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  <fc  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.    Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hartford,  Cal. 


WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 

Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BANK  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Young  Holstein  Cattle 

Best  of  Milk  Strain.    Cattle  all  High  Grades. 

All  tested  and  selected  from  Large  Yielding  Cows. 


SMITH   BROS.,  Fresno,  California 

K.  O.  3,  Box  58. 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

I814-1NS6  Market  St..  San  Krancisco 
LIVE  SKI  h  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  com  mission. 


A.   H.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


i 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


A  phenomenal  production  of  88,802  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  30  days  is  the  remarkable 
record  made  by  a  two-year-old  Holstein 
heifer  in  Wisconsin  during  the  month  of 
May.  This  heifer  was  born  February  13, 
1908,  and  dropped  her  first  calf  April  23, 
1910.  She  produced  20,976  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  from  May  6th  to  May  13th, 

There  is  a  shortage  of  butter  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  due  to  the  many  or- 
ders for  cream  which  has  been  pouring 
into  that  section  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Many  of  the  dairymen  re- 
ceived such  good  figures  for  the  cream 
that  they  stopped  shipping  it  to  the  cream- 
eries, but  sent  the  raw  cream  to  the  city 
markets. 

The  Western  Creameries  Co.'s  plant  at 
Colusa,  under  the  management  of  M.  A. 
Sickels,  has  enlarged  the  output  during 
the  last  year  500'/f.  This  company  has 
placed  among  the  dairymen  of  this  sec- 
tion 1500  cows  besides  turning  over  5000 
acres  of  alfalfa  to  the  various  dairymen. 
During  the  last  year  $168,000  has  been 
paid  for  butterfat  in  this  section. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Creamery  from 
January  1,  1910,  to  June  10,  received  10,- 
734  cans  of  cream  from  the  dairymen  con- 
taining 850,720  lbs.  of  cream.  This  pro- 
duced 408.57S  lbs.  of  butter,  which 
amounted  to  $122,573,  a  pretty  good  rec- 
ord for  five  months  and  ten  days. 

The  New  Auburn  Creamery  is  turning 
out  1000  lbs.  of  butter  a  day.  They  re- 
cently established  a  branch  at  Grass  Val- 
ley. 


MARKETING  BREEDING  STOCK. 


When  the  farmer  is  offered  a  good  fat 
price  for  his  stock,  tne  lure  of  the  gold  is 
pretty  strong,  so  that  unless  he  is  over 
flush  with  coin,  he  will  probably  let  even 
his  breeding  stock  go.  The  Live  Stock 
World  says  that  during  the  past  season 
thousands  of  sows  were  marketed  because 
prices  were  high.  Now  farmers  wish  they 
had  them  and  there  never  was  such  a 
scramble  to  get  sows  as  at  present.  Even 
pigs  are  salable  in  the  country  at  out- 
rageous prices,  for  everybody  wants  to 
get  stocked  up.  The  supply  of  hogs  in 
the  country  is  the  smallest  it  has  been  in 
years,  as  is  well  attested  by  the  light  re- 
ceipts and  the  fact  that  at  tne  five  princi- 
pal markets  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
offerings  for  the  year  thus  far  of  about 
2,000,000  head.  Of  course,  it  won't  be 
long  till  the  pendulum  will  swing  the 
other  way  and  then,  of  course,  prices  will 
go  down  accordingly. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  the  cattle  de- 
partment. Prices  for  cows  and  heifers 
have  been  so  high  lately  that  thousands 
of  the  stock  has  been  rushed  to  market, 
which,  in  other  years,  and  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  retained 
at  home.  The  lack  of  this  material  is 
going  to  be  severely  felt  some  time  in  the 
future,  that  is  certain. 

"At  present  prices  of  cattle  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  persuade  himself  that  a  dry 
cow  would  probably  bring  more  net  profit 
than  if  he  kept  her  a  year  for  the  chance 
of  raising  a  calf.  Men  who  produce  milk 
for  the  market  have  for  years  carried  on 
a  systematic  business  of  sacrificing  good 
dairy  cows.  They  buy  them  in  the  coun- 
try, away  from  markets,  milk  them  one 
season,  fatten  them  and  sell  them.  Thus 
thousands  of  cows  that  should  have  been 
great  money-makers  on  the  farm  are  sac- 
rificed because  the  milk  producer  does  not 
wish  to  grow  his  own  stock,  possibly  has 
not  room  for  it,  and  thus  milks  the  coun- 
try of  its  best  milk  cows.  The  present 
price  offered  for  veal  calves  furnishes  a 
strong  inducement  to  send  them  to  the 
market. 

''The  same  is  true  of  two-year-old  heif- 
ers. The  packers  and  butchers,  who  used 
to  discriminate  half  a  cent  a  pound 
against  heifers  for  beef,  have  discovered 


that  heifer  beef  is  quite  as  good  as  steer 
beef,  if  not  a  little  better,  and  that  the 
shrinkage  in  a  two-year-old  heifer  is  no 
more  than  in  a  two-year-old  steer. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  brood  mare. 
The  farmer  is  offered  a  big  price  for  his 
brood  mare,  and  says  to  himself:  When  I 
can  get  that,  what's  the  use  of  breeding 
her  and  taking  chances? 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  stock 
of  all  kinds  is  going  to  market  at  a  fear- 
ful rate,  which  bodes  ill  for  the  future." 
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LUNG  WORM  IN  STANISLAUS. 


Dr.  C.  M.  Haring,  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  California, 
is  investigating  the  lung  worm,  which  has 
been  killing  large  numbers  of  calves 
in  Fresno  and  Stanislaus  counties.  This 
disease  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Fresno  county  last  year.  Prior  to  that 
time  it  had  been  found  along  the  Coast 
sections,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  It 
is  like  the  hook  worm  of  the  south  in  ap- 
pearance, only  larger  and  affects  calves  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  month  and  one  year 
and  works  into  the  lungs.  It  seems  to  pre- 
vail more  in  marshy  ground  than  those 
calves  which  are  kept  on  high  and  dry 
soil.  It  clogs  up  the  bronical  tubes  so 
that  the  animals  die  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  loss  often  reaches  75%  of  the  calves 
infected.  The  greatest  mortality  is  usu- 
ally among  calves  from  three  to  four 
weeks  old.- 


JOHNSON  GRASS  FOR  HOGS. 


According  to  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Bloomer,  of  Sacramento  county, 
Mrs.  Sol  Hunyon,  of  Sutter  Island,  has 
solved  the  Johnson  grass  problem  by  turn- 
ing the  hogs  in  on  it.  Mrs.  Runyon  had 
30  acres  of  land  on  which  Johnson  grass 
had  taken  possession.  She  tried  every 
known  means  to  eradicate  this  pest,  but 
with  no  avail.  Finally  she  hit  upon  the 
problem  and  turned  100  porkers  in  on  the 
infested  ground.  According  to  the  report 
the  pigs  went  to  it  like  they  would  to 
corn.  They  even  followed  the  roots  down 
so  far  that  only  their  tails  showed,  eat- 
ing every  root  and  branch.  If  the  other 
farmers  troubled  with  this  pest  have  the 
same  success  which  attended  Mrs.  Runyon, 
the  Johnson  grass  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 


The  horseman  often  uses  a  whip  in 
breaking  a  young  horse.  Such  practice 
is  inhuman,  not  necessary,  and  has 
caused  the  ruin  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  good  animals.  The  writer  two 
a  whip  since.  This  team  of  mares  now 
without  striking  one  of  them  in  any  way, 
and  they  never  have  been  touched  with 
a  whip  since.  This  team  of  mores  now 
is  as  true  as  steel,  and  they  will  get 
down  on  their  knees  and  haul  a  heavy 
load  on  a  steep  hill  in  the  road.  They 
will  do  anything  demanded  of  them.  The 
modern  teacher  does  not  whip  a  child  to 
make  it  learn. 


The  Lemoore  Cream  &  Butter  Co.  manu- 
factured 54,382  lbs.  of  butter  during  May. 
They  will  start  June  with  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  their  patrons.  An  im- 
provement in  the  packing  of  butter  for 
the  retail  trade  has  lately  been  adopted 
by  this  company.  The  small  squares,  such 
as  are  sold  over  the  counter  are  put  up  in 
the  usual  parchment  "paper  and  this  is 
placed  in  a  parafine-lined  carton. 


Feeding  lye  to  hogs  will  destroy  their 
appetite  for  chickens.  Givo  about  as 
strong  as  they  can  take  it.  One  teaspoon- 
ful  to  two  gallons  of  slop  two  or  three 
times  a  week  for  hogs  that  are  closely  con- 
fined. If  it  is  too  strong  they  won't  drink 
it,  and  no  harm  is  done.  Besides  destroy- 
ing the  depraved  appetite  it  keeps  them 
free  from  cholera,  trichina  and  other 
germ  diseases. — Missouri  Valley  Farmer. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  a.11  external  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting'  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat, Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 
FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.K 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAF£- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
so^and  t /   SPRAINSt  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS ,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  gate  can  be  p'aced  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12.0% 

Fat   2.8% 

Carbohydrates   69.0% 

Fibre   11.0% 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MfinPCTfl     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.    »»^L»C3  I  U,  W\L. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


COCOANUT  CAKE  OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 


20  Tons   

5  Tons  .... 
Less  quantities 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 


$25.00 
25.50 
26.00 


Manufactured  by 


PACIFIC  OIL  <&  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  July  2, 1910. 


"CAN-ADA"  STOCK  FARM 


640  ACRE  FARM.  LOCATED  IN  THE  BOISE  VALLEY 


IMPORTED    REGISTERED    HAMPSHIRES   AND  SHROPSHIRES. 


The  Home  of  Pure- 
Bred  Mutton  Sheep 

begs  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
making  an  importation  of  1000 
Hampshire  Ewes,  which  shipment 
is  due  to  arrive  by  July — it  will 
be  the  greatest  importation  of 
quality  pure-bred  Hampshires 
ever  attempted  in  the  West,  and 
gives  us  the  largest  breeding 
flock  in  the  United  States. 

California  Breeders  expecting  to 
import,  or  seeking  the  best  Hamp- 
shire stock,  should  commuicate 
with  us  before  buying,  as  we 
can  piease  you. 


Dr.  L  C,  McCALLA, 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


H.  T.  FRENCH,  Manager, 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


was  lying  loose  around  a  good  dairy  at 
this  early  period. 

Alfalfa  First  Planted. — The  dairy 
men  of  the  Sacramento  valley  were 
troubled  with  the  green  feed  problem  for 
the  summer  months,  so  in  1855,  Pinex  & 
Ramirez  planted  300  acres  of  alfalfa  on 
the  Quintay  ranch,  near  Marysville.  The 
seed  came  from  Chile  and  20  lbs.  was 
planted  to  the  acre.  A  nurse  crop  of 
wheat  was  used  and  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  patch  of  alfalfa  was  fa- 
mous over  California  by  1858.  The  field 
was  divided  into  three  lots  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  pasturing  was  allowed  for 
nine  months  of  the  year.  Each  section 
was  used  alternately  so  that  four  excel- 
lent crops  were  obtained  each  year.  They 
averaged  over  six  tons  to  the  acre  and 
netted  the  owners  over  $10,000  a  year. 
They  charged  $6  a  month  for  grazing 
purposes,  but  green  feed  was  so  scarce  in 
the  summer  months  that  they  had  no 
trouble  getting  this  price. 

Tiik  Fiust  Importation  of  Ayrshihks. — 
From  1857  the  importation  of  blooded 
stock  kept  increasing  year  by  year.  J. 
W.  Osborn,  of  Napa,  imported  in  1859, 
four  pure  bred  Ayrshires  for  his  Oak 
Knoll  dairy.  He  had  good  results  from 
them,  but  most  of  the  dairymen  at  this 
time  were  loath  to  give  up  the  dairy 
strain  of  Durhams  so  that  they  were  the 
principal  dairy  breed  for  many  years  to 
come. 

EXPERIENCES       IN       IMPROVIN'O  N.VTIVK 

Stock.— Robert    Blacow.    of  Centerville, 


INSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK 

INDIANA  AND  OHIO 

LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  CO. 


I  NSl'  RKS 


HORSES,  MULES  AND  CATTLE 

AGAINST  DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSE 

I  INCLUDING  KM) 


EtUblished  1886 
Largest  anu  Oldest  Live  Stock  Company 
Not  "Mutual" 
No  Assesiroents 


If  no  agent  in  your  locality  write  to 
W.  T.   CLEVERDON,   General  Agent 
350  Saosome  St.,  San  Francises 

Over  $1,000,000  losses  paid  without  a  suit. 


Our  roundntlon  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  otherB  coming 
that  will  be  oit'ered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Vlsl tots  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Helected  Sugar  Pine. 

We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited.   
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EARLY  DAIRYING  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

[Continued from  /'n;/?  /.) 

the  following  list  is  given:  John  F.  Fine 
had  75  milkers  on  his  dairy,  which  pro- 
duced 4000  lbs.  of  cheese  per  month  in 
(he  early  spring  and  2000  lbs.  during  the 
summer  months.  He  also  fattened  30  hogs. 
Laird  Bros,  had  40  cows,  which  produced 
;i000  lbs.  of  cheese  in  the  spring  and  2000 
lbs.  in  the  summer.  These  men  had  a 
fine  lot  of  milkers  and  they  averaged  in 
price  $150  apiece.  Harvey  Stanley  had  28 
milkers,  which  produced  225  lbs.  of  but- 
ter weekly  in  the  spring  and  135  lbs.  in 
the  short  season,  he  also  fattened  40  hogs 
a  year.  E.  Mason  had  nine  cows,  which 
produced  300  lbs.  of  butter  weekly  in  the 
spring  and  200  lbs.  during  the  summer 
season. 

In  I860  J.  Sarles  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent dairymen  of  Stockton,  who  milked 
150  cows  and  obtained  900  lbs.  of  milk 
per  month.  Mr.  Sarles  was  one  of  the 
first  dairymen  to  use  boiled  feed  for  dairy 
stock.  He  cooked  all  the  pumpkins  and 
root  crops  for  the  cows  and  had  good  re 
suits. 

Roy  Dairy  in  M  a  kin  County. — Mr.  T. 
B.  Roy,  of  San  Geronimo.  Marin  county, 
who  is  still  in  the  dairy  business,  com 
menced  operations  in  1862.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  fences  between  San  Rafael 
and  Tomales  so  that  the  cows  often  wan- 
dered over  the  country.  Dairying  season 
at.  this  early  period  extended  only  from 
February  to  September,  the  time  during 
which  there  was  green  feed.  .lust  as  soon 
as  the  dry  feed  came  on,  the  cows  were 
dried  up  and  turned  loose. 

In  the  summer  the  butter  was  often 
pickled  solid  in  brine  and  then  worked 
over  into  rolls  the  following  winter,  when 
the  markets  were  usually  high.  There 
was  a  great  loss  by  this  method  but  the 
high  prices  obtained  more  than  made  up 
lor  the  loss  by  over  working.  The  butter 
was  hauled  to  San  Rafael  where  it  was 
loaded  on  schooners  and  ihen  shipped  to 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Roy,  with  his  partner  Mr.  Dixon 
and  one  hired  man,  milked  65  cows,  re- 
moved the  cream,  churned  it.  and  did  all 
the  rest  of  the  work  about  the  place.  Get- 
ting cream  from  milk  at  this  time  was 
not  the  sinecure  that  it  is  today  with  the 
separators.  The  milk  had  to  first  be 
poured  into  shallow  10  quart  pans  where 
it  was  allowed  to  set  for  36  or  40  hours, 
arter  which  the  cream  had  to  be  removed 
with  a  flat  stick.  Churning  was  also  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  proposition 
with  the  old  fashion  churns.  The  mighty 
right  arm  was  the  only  available  motive 
power.  Mr.  Roy  states,  however,  that 
dairying  was  even  more  profitable  in  the 
early  days  than  it  is  at  present.  The  best 
labor  obtainable  could  be  had  for  $30  a 
month.  Land  and  feed  were  not  as  high 
and  butter  often  brought  $1  a  pound  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  money 


gives  some  of  his  experiences  in  improv- 
ing the  milk  strain  of  the  native  cows. 
He  commenced  experimenting  in  1S56  and 
in  1859  he  stated  that  he  obtained  his 
best  results  by  breeding  the  largest  and 


best  milkers  among  the  native  cows  with 
a  small  well  proportioned  Durham  bull. 
He  found  that  if  the  bull  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  dam  the  calf  was  usually 
small,  scrubby  and  poorly  nourished.  He 
also  observed  that  a  large  native  cow 
which  was  a  good  milker  would  seldom 
produce  a  good  calf  especially  when  bred 
to  a  cross-bred  sire.  The  offspring  seemed 
to  follow  the  imperfections  of  the  dam  in 
this  case.  He  obtained  his  best  results 
and  made  good  milk  cows  out  of  the  na- 
tive cattle  by  selecting  the  cows  of  the 
highest  milking  capacity  and  breeding 
them  to  small  well  proportioned  sires  and 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 

HKKKPERS  OF 

Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Herd  TuberuloslB  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Quality-Bred 
Guernseys,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


then  breeding  again  on  this  cross. 

Gii.koy  LEADING  Cheese  Center. — 
Gilroy,  in  1S63.  was  the  leading  cheese 
section  of  the  State.  Very  little  butter 
was  made  here  as  the  haul  was  too  great. 
The  dairy  output  of  cheese  was  about 


vtvneet  ftookfet 

' ROOFING     L>  and  Samples 


Will  stand  the  test  of  time  —  and 
the  elements.  Sunproof  and  rain- 
proof. Needs  no  paint  or  repairs. 
Suitable  for  any  roof —  flat  or  pitched 

—  any  building. 

Pioneer  Roofing  comes  in  conven- 
ient rolls,  with  everything  necessary 
for  laying.    Requires  no  special  tools 

—  no  experience. 

Why  not  get  the  best  in  the 
beginning?  It's  cheaper 
in  the  end. 


Pioneer  Roofing  is  its  own  best  ad- 
vertisement. Let  us  send  you  samples 
and  prices.  Also  our  32-|>age  illus- 
trated Roofing  Booklet.  Tell  us  what 
your  requirements  are,  and  we  will 
send  samples  and  special  information 
of  the  roofing  that  is  best  for  your 
particular  purpose. 

Address  Dept.  7.'! 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

219-221  80  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles  California 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCING 


Cheap,  durable,  easy  to  erect.  Write  for 
Catalog  E,  showing  designs  and  net  prices 
of  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates;  also 
square  and  diamond  mesh  Hog,  Field  and 
Poultry  Fence.  Barbed  and  Smooth  Wire, 
Staples,  etc. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


No.  822  E.  Main  Street 
Stockton.  Cal. 


July  2,  1910. 
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2000  lbs.  a  day,  much  of  it  being  shipped 
to  the  mines  via  San  Francisco.  The  feed 
at  this  time  was  of  native  wild  grass  such 
as  burr  clover,  wild  oats  and  alfalfa. 
Some  of  the  dairymen  planted  alfalfa  but 
did  not  have  much  success  as  it  dried  up 
during  summer.  Prom  170  cows  at  this 
time  570  lbs.  of  cheese  was  produced  each 
day,  so  that  one  can  get  an  idea  of  what 
each  cow  was  doing. 

At  this  period  a  very  peculiar  disease 
struck  the  cattle  around  Gilroy.  They 
called  it  the  black  tongue,  and  it  killed 
many  cows.  One  of  the  remedies  for  this 
disease  was  to  put  a  piece  of  salt  pork 
under  the  cow's  tongue. 

Those  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  at 
this  time  around  Gilroy  were  Rodney 
Eschenburg,  A.  J.  Myers,  J.  H.  Ellis,  A. 
B.  Dixon,  J.  A.  Perkins,  Rea  Bros.,  and 
O.  and  H.  Reeve. 

The  Howard  Dairy  at  Tomales. — In 
the  Tomales  district  C.  W.  Howard  was 
the  leading  dairyman  about  1871.  He 
milked  1520  cows  which  he  rented  out  to 
the  various  tenants  over  his  large  hold- 
ings. These  tenants  paid  $27.50  per  year 
for  each  cow,  and  they  were  to  raise  one- 
fifth  as  many  calves  as  they  did  cows, 
the  rest  of  the  calves  were  killed  and  fed 
to  the  hogs.  Nothing  was  sold  from  the 
dairy  except  butter  and  hogs,  the  profits 
of  which  went  to  the  tenant.  Mr.  How- 
ard preferred  milking  Short-Horns  and 
his  cows  averaged  him  about  175  lbs.  of 
butter  per  year,  although  he  had  some 
cows  which  produced  as  much  as  250  lbs. 
a  year.  The  hogs  were  fed  on  skimmed 
milk,  and  at  this  time,  1871,  sold  for  2y2c. 
a  lb.  net.  Each  milker  had  20  cows, 
which  he  milked  twice  a  day,  and  these 
men  received  $30  a  month  and  found.  The 
milk  was  put  in  shallow  pans  and  the 
cream  was  taken  off  after  it  stood  from 
36  to  40  hours. 

The  Abbott  Dairy  in  Monterey 
County.— Another  prominent  dairyman 
of  this  period  was  Carr  Abbott  in  Mon- 
terey county,  he  owned  600  cows  and 
milked  about  300  which  produced  900  lbs. 
of  cheese  a  day.  Mr.  Carr  had  an  ingeni- 
ous method  in  handling  his  calves.  He 
mixed  new  and  12-hour  milk  together  to 
feed  the  youngsters  and  he  separated  them 
into  four  divisions.  There  was  the  in- 
fant lot,  just  a  few  days  old;  those  about 
a  month  old;  then  he  had  a  separate  en- 
closure for  the  infant  calves  to  suckle  the 
cows  that  kicked,  as  he  did  not  care  to 
bother  and  waste  the  time  of  his  milkers 
handling  these  animals.  He  accomplished 
this  by  putting  the  obstreperous  cows' 
heads  in  stanchions  and  letting  the  calves 
get  the  milk.  Mr.  Carr  churned  with  a 
small  steam  engine  and  worked  50  gallons 
of  milk  at  a  time. 

Dairying  at  this  time  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  Coast  counties.  Many  of 
the  prominent  dairy  sections  of  the  pres- 
ent time  did  not  produce  enough  butter 
for  local  consumption  at  this  early  date. 
Rapid  strides  were  made,  however,  in  the 
dairy  industry.  New  sections  were  being 
opened  up  continually.  The  following 
table  shows  this  increase:  In  1850,  705 
lbs.  of  butter;  3,100,000  in  1860;  8,000,000 
in  1870;  14,000,000  in  1880;  26,776,000  in 
1890,  and  20,853,360  in  1900.  Cheese,  in 
1850,  150  lbs.;  1860,  1,340,000;  1870,  3,400,- 
000;  1880,  2,560,000;  1890,  13,871,000;  1900, 
4,249,000. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 

Experienced  Salesmen.  Men  thoroughly  ac- 
uuainted  with  the  farming  and  dairy  interests  of 
the  Northwest.  Must  be  able  to  furnish  best  ol 
references.  Address  by  mail  or  night  telegram 
letter.  Room  1156,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  lily. 

JACK  FOR  SALE 

One  fine  black  Jack  six  years  old,  stands 
15  hands  high,  with  good  bone.  Colts  to 
show  his  results. 

Also  thirty  head  of  two  year  olds  and 
yearling  mules  for  sale.  Address 

D.  C.  THORNBURG,  Turlock,  Cal. 


[Copyright,  1910,  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


The  Day-Old  Chick  Industry. — Its  In- 
ception and  Growth  in  Petaluma. — 
Estimated  Output  of  the  Petaluma 
Hatcheries  3,000,000  Chicks  Each 
Year. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 

The  day-old  chick  industry  is  remark- 
able for  two  things — its  possibility  and 
its  growth.  That  the  new-born  baby  chick 
may  be  sent  on  a  three-days'  journey  with- 
out sustenance  or  mother- warmth  and  live 
to  peep  at  the  end  of  it  is  amazing!  This 
industry  has  sprung  into  active  existence 
and  devoloped  into  immense  proportions 
in  this  country  during  the  past  ten  years. 
It  fits  into  a  need  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness so  nicely  that  its  permanence  as  an 
industry  was  assured  as  soon  as  the  fact 
was  demonstrated  that  the  chick  could 
stand  its  requirements.  That  it  meets  an 
urgent  need  of  the  great  poultry  center  at 
Petaluma  is  evidenced  by  the  magnitude 
of  its  growth  at  that  point.  In  this  con- 
nection we  have  the  following  interest- 
ing facts  from  A.  E.  Bourke,  president  of 
the  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company  and 
Hatchery  of  Petaluma: 

"The  baby  chick  hatching  industry  was 
started  in  Petaluma  by  me  about  ten  years 
ago.  At  first  the  poultrymen  would  fur- 
nish his  own  eggs  and  they  would  be 
hatched  for  3c.  a  chick,  but  we  soon  dis- 


His  First  Day  Out. 

covered  that  this  was  not  satisfactory, 
for  in  many  cases  the  eggs  that  were  fur- 
nished were  indifferently  fertilized  and 
from  fowls  that  were  improperly  mated, 
improperly  fed  and  improperly  taken  care 
of,  so  the  result  would  naturally  be  un- 
satisfactory to  both  parties. 

"In  due  time  I  made  necessary  arrange 
ments  to  produce  my  own  eggs  and  to 
have  a  stock  of  laying  hens  that  would 
appeal  to  poultrymen  as  a  profitable  lay- 
ing fowl.  By  careful  selection,  mating, 
feeding  and  proper  care,  we  now  have  a 
fowl  that  is  not  only  bred  for  appearance, 
but  is  an  extra  heavy  layer,  so  we  have 
hatching  eggs  that  we  may  depend  on 
when  we  put  them  into  the  incubator, 
and  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
good  hatching  of  strong  chicks  that  will 
stand  a  journey  of  three  days  without  any 
inconvenience  to  them. 

"When  the  first  shipment  of  baby  chicks 
was  sent  by  express  from  our  hatchery 
nine  years  ago,  the  distance  was  12  miles 
and  the  result  was  awaited  with  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety,  and,  of  course,  it  was  suc- 
cessful. The  next  trial  shipment  was  to 
San  Francisco  and  that,  too,  was  a  suc- 
cess. Then  we  tried  a  greater  distance 
until  today  we  can  ship  day-old  chicks  a 
distance  of  three  days'  journey.  Many 
thousands  are  shipped  by  us  to  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada.  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  Arizona,  Montana,  as  well 
as  to  different  parts  of  California,  every 
week.  We  made  one  shipment  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  successfully,  but  we  would 
not  advise  shipping  to  tnat  distance  as  a 
safe  proposition. 

"The  demand  for  just  hatched  chicks 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  now 
our  capacity  is  1,000,000  chicks  per  an- 
num, and  a  great  number  of  other  hatch- 


eries have  come  into  existence,  making  a 
total  of  something  like  3,000,000  chicks 
hatched  in  Petaluma  each  year." 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
Bourke  hatchery  are  modern  in  every  de- 
tail and  wonders  of  completeness  and 
even  elegance;  altogether  this  hatchery  is 
a  fitting  exponent  of  the  world's  greatest 
poultry  center. 

The  Bhin  hatchery,  with  a  capacity  of 
95,000  eggs  and  an  output  of  20,000  chicks 
per  week,  is  little  if  any  behind  the  above 
hatchery  in  the  volume  of  its  business. 
Its  specialty  is  White  Leghorn  chicks,  and 
only  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  the 
larger  breeds  are  filled  between  the  dates 
of  May  15th  and  July  1st.  This  hatchery 
has  a  'contract  with  the  most  experienced 
and  successful  Petaluma  poultry  raisers 
for  hatching  eggs  with  the  proviso  that 
said  eggs  must  be  from  matured  and 
thrifty  fowls,  kept  under  the  best  condi- 
tions to  insure  vitality  and  stamina. 

The  Petaluma  hatchery,  L.  W.  Clark, 
proprietor,  is  one  of  the  first  established 
of  the  hatcheries,  and  is  very  popular  with 
Petaluma  poultry  raisers.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  36,000  eggs  and  fills  orders  for 
any  variety  of  chicks. 

The  Lasher  hatchery  with  an  output  of 
50,000  chicks  on  short  notice,  makes  a 
specialty  of  White  Leghorns  and  guaran- 
tees uniform  vigor  of  stock. 

The  Egg  City  Hatchery  and  Poultry 
Yards,  W.  L.  Sales,  proprietor,  makes  a 
specialty  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  fills 
orders  for  all  varieties  and  especially  of 
chicks  from  bred-to-lay  White  Leghorns. 
Mr.  Sales  supplies  most  of  the  eggs  used 
from  his  own  yards,  and  is  an  experienced 
fancier  and  one  of  the  representative  poul- 
trymen of  Petaluma. 

The  Pioneer  hatchery  is  another  large 
business  with  Eric  Nisson,  son  of  the  old- 
time  poultry  king,  at  its  head. 

While  the  above  are  among  the  largest 
of  the  regular  hatcheries  they  do  not 
nearly  represent  the  output  of  the  Peta- 
luma day-old  chick  industry.  The  larger 
and  older  poultry  plants  of  Petaluma  have 
their  own  hatching  facilities  with  egg  ca- 
pacities ranging  from  5000  to  15,000  eggs. 
The  proprietors,  in  addition  to  their  own 
hatching,  do  a  large  business  in  day-old 
chicks. 

Furthermore,  we  learn  that  the  Peta- 
luma Incubator  Company  are  making  the 
incubators  for  two  very  large  hatcheries 
which  will  enter  that  field  for  next,  sea- 
son's trade. 

the  value  of  this  industry. 

This  industry  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  poultryman  proper  just  beginning  the 
business.  The  cost  of  incubators,  breed- 
ing stock  or  hatching  eggs  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  experience  and  skill  in  their 
proper  handling,  together  make  a  pretty 
big  thing  for  the  novice  to  tackle  at  the 
start.  The  opportunity  to  obtain  well- 
hatched  chicks  of  the  desired  breed,  in 
just  the  numbers  and  at  just  the  time 
needed,  helps  him  neatly  over  the  first 
difficulty  in  his  way. 

In  their  own  interests  the  hatcheries 
are  compelled  to  produce  chicks  that  will 
stand  a  test  of  endurance.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  "tell  to  the  marines" — or  is  it 
the  Danes? — that  new-born  chicks  enjoy 
a  trip  of  from  24  to  72  hours  of  chilling 
and  jarring,  but  facts  are  that  it  is  pretty 
tough  on  the  little  creatures,  and  only 
chicks  of  vigor  can  stand  it.  It  follows 
that  those  making  this  industry  their 
regular  business  must  have  the  best  of 
equipment — the  best  of  buildings  for  th< 
purpose,  the  best  of  hatching  machines 
and  hatching  eggs,  and  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  their  handling — that  they  may 
turn  Out  uniformly  well-hatched  and 
strong  chicks.  A  chick  of  that  class  is 
half  raised  while  an  ill-hatched  chick  is 
not  worth  raising. 

The  poor  machine  which  does  not  keep 
a  uniform  temperature  in  all  Its  parts, 
the  careless  or  inexperienced  caretaker 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Eggs  reduced  to  S3  a 
setting  for  Whites  and  82  for  Buffs  and  Red 
Caps.  Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS—SPECIAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  83.00  NOW  $1.50,  86.00  NOW  82.60,  Hens 
NOW  81.75  and  82.50,  Cockerels,  82.00  and  *3.00. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers 
81.2a  for  16.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Egg"  and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


f  )ur  Output  is  90,000 
Chicks  per  Month 


The  BIHN  HATCHERY 


Successors  to  Bihn  Bros. 
WM.  BmN  WE  SJAND  alqne 

In  our  ability  to  supply 
large  orders  promptly. 

OUR  CHICKS 

For  endurance,  life,  vi- 
tality and  size  are  not. 
excelled. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORHS 

Our  specialty. 

We  Solicit  Large  Orders 


J.  L.  White 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Bodega  Ave. 


BUILDING  PLANS 
Complete  Specifications 

For  Chicken  and  Brooding  Plants— The  Peta- 
luma Way— Stock  Barns,  Houses,  Hop  Dryers, 
Fruit  Packing  Houses,  Silos  or  Creameries. 
Modern  Idea  Exemplified. 


Tell  Us  What  You  Want. 

G  .    B  . 
101  Sixth  St., 


Best  Talent  Employed. 
ROOD 

Petaluma.  Ca\. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burn-- distil 
Iate,f  umishes  steady , free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  9  prizes  from  9  entries 
at  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  and  4  Ists  at 
San  .lose  09.  Bred  as  layers 
tlrst.  Stock  any  age  for 
sale.  Eggs  8S  per  hundred. 
Settings  82  up.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave.. 

1st. Pullet,  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  30,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
August  and  September  delivery,  any  variety 
i  hicks  will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street.       ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
$1  per  sitting,  $6  per  100. 
Kaby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  h.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  DAL. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


ron  sale. 

Imperial  I'eklu  Duck  Keen. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord.  Cal. 
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who  does  not  keep  an  even  temperature 
of  the  correct  degree  in  even  a  good  ma- 
chine, poor  hatching  eggs  in  any  machine 
— all  or  any  of  these  will  produce  Ill- 
formed,  diseased  chicks  and  weaklings, 
and  there  is  no  profit  in  them. 

It  is  plain  that  specialization  in  this 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry  is  a  boon 
to  commercial  poultry  raisers:  it  is  also 
a  convenience  to  the  farmer  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  poultry  expert  of  the 
Government,  is  not  a  shining  success  in 
the  use  of  the  Incubator,  and  whose  hens 
never  "set"  at  the  right  time  for  winter- 
laying  pullets;  while  for  the  suburban 
who  keeps  but  a  dozen  or  two  fowls  it 
simplifies  matters  greatly.  It  is  further 
evident  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  those 
buying  day-old  chicks  to  patronize  those 
skilled  In  the  art  of  hatching  and  equipped 
for  best  results — and  nearest  home. 

Another  advance  in  the  poultry  Industry 
will  be  specializing  in  brooding  chicks 
and  in  filling  orders  for  either  sex,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Byce  in  last  week's  Pacific 
Ri'kal  Pbess.  A  well-hatched  and  well- 
brooded  chick  of  six  or  eight  weeks  old 
requires  little  more  skill  in  handling  than 
a  mature  fowl.  The  person  who  cannot 
successfully  manage  a  ..ock  of  such  chicks 
is  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  any  class  of 
fowls.  By  purchasing  a  flock  of  such  pul- 
lets the  beginner  escapes  all  the  pitfalls 
in  starting  the  poultry  business.  This 
fact  is  dawning  on  the  public,  and  even 
now  the  demand  for  February,  March  and 
April  hatched  pullets  cannot  be  met  by 
the  poultrymen  who  sell  this  class  of 
stock.  Undoubtedly  it  is  but  a  question 
of  a  very  short,  time  until  the  big  hatch- 
eries will  put  In  brooder  plants  and  sup- 
ply this  live  and  growing  demand. 


he  concludes  and  turns  his  order  over  to 
the  permanent  advertiser  in  the  line  de- 
sired. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

IT  PAYS. 

"Yes,  my  ad.  in  the  Paiiiu  Riuai. 
Pbess  is  paying  all  right.  I  took  space 
for  a  year,  thought  I  might  be  able  to  tell 
by  that  time.  But  I  got  a  $40  egg  order 
from  it  a  short  time  ago;  so  I  think  it  is 
all  right. — Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 

The  above  paragraph  from  a  private 
letter  we  give  as  a  cheerful  assurance  that 
it  pays  poultry  breeders  to  advertise  in 
our  poultry  department.  The  advertise- 
ment referred  to  is  but  a  small  classified 
one  as  may  be  seen,  but  it  brings  re- 
sults out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 
This  advertiser  being  an  old  and  experi- 
enced breeder  and  advertiser  understands 
the  true  principle  of  advertising:  "I 
took  space  for  a  year — thought  I  might 
be  able  to  tell  by  that  time,"  as  to  its 
paying.  Many  of  our  breeders  send  in  a 
small  ad.  for  two  or  three  issues  of  the 
paper  with  the  remark  if  that  brings  re- 
sults they  will  continue  it  and  maybe  en- 
large on  it.  Now  a  small  ad.  is  often  over- 
looked for  a  number  of  issues,  but  if  it 
continues  to  hold  its  place,  it  becomes 
insistent  and  operative,  and  is  more  valu- 
able in  the  way  of  results  than  a  much 
larger  one  inserted  only  occasionally.  A 
large  display  advertisement  is  all  right 
for  special  sales  and  occasions,  but  the 
permanent  advertisement  even  if  a  very 
small  one  is  what  brings  stable  and  con- 
stant results.  Again,  buyers  are  attract- 
ed by  that  which  gives  assurance  of  per- 
manence and  stability.  An  advertisement 
that  runs  month  in  and  month  out  car- 
ries an  air  of  dependability.  They  un- 
consciously reason  that  the  business  must 
be  a  success  or  the  advertisement  could 
not  continue,  and  if  the  business  is  es- 
tablished and  successful  the  chances  are 
one  will  get  a  square  deal  and  value  re- 
ceived for  money  sent.  Now,  suppose  a 
prospective  buyer  is  attracted  toward  an 
advertisement  which  seems  to  meet  his 
needs  and  he  decides  to  order  therefrom. 
When  he  is  ready  to  send  in  his  order 
some  weeks  later  he  looks  In  the  last 
issue  of  his  paper  for  the  ad.  and  finds 
it  non  est.     'That  fellow  is  snuffed  out." 


TOO   K1SSY    II Y  HALF. 

The  people  who  scorn  eggs  that  have 
been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  two  or  three 
years  are  really  too  fussy,  says  an  ex- 
change. What  would  they  say  to  having 
eggs  served  for  breakfast  that  are  nearly 
a  half  century  old?  Forty-year-old  eggs 
were  the  delicacy  offered  the  members  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Zoological  So- 
ciety at  a  breakfast  in  London  not  long 
ago.  They  were  brought  from  China,  and 
were  said  to  have  become  with  the  lapse 
of  time  "a  jelly  of  a  very  delicate  flavor." 
Despite  this  recommendation,  when  it 
came  to  the  eggs  course  most  of  the  mem- 
bers averred  they  were  not  hungry. 

Apropos  to  the  above,  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Poultry  Organization  of  Lon- 
don, gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  egg 
should  be  either  three  or  four  years  old 
or  not  more  than  three  or  four  days  old. 
He  further  assures  us:  "I  have  eggs  from 
China  which  are  excellent.  The  Chinese 
wrap  them  in  clay,  put  them  away  for 
three  years  and  then  bake  them.  The 
clay  pulls  off  the  shell  and  the  interior  re- 
sembles a  plover's  egg  in  appearance. 
They  are  much  nicer  than  a  stale  English 
egg  because  the  chemical  process  of 
change  is  complete.  The  abomination  is 
the  month  old  egg.  which  the  co-operative 
depots  we  are  establishing  are  designed 
to  abolish." 

All  the  same  we  will  take  the  month 
old  abominations  in  preference. 


DOTJ0XAS  MIXTI  ItK. 

This  simple  preparation  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  tonics  known  for  poultry. 
It  is  alterative  and  antiseptic  as  well  as 
tonic  and  therefore  a  remedy  as  well: 

Sulphate  of  iron  (common  copperas)  8 
ounces.  Sulphuric-  acid,  one-half  fluid 
ounce.  Dissolve  the  copperas  in  a  jug 
containing  one  gallon  of  water;  then  add 
the  acid  and  keep  corked.  When  clear 
it  is  ready  for  use.  A  tablespoonfull  in 
each  gallon  of  water  every  second  or  third 
day  when  used  as  a  tonic,  where  there  is 
infection  it  should  be  used  every  day  un- 
til health  is  restored  in  the  flock.  This 
mixture  should  never  be  kept  or  put  into 
tin  or  metal  vessels. 


A   STKO.NCI    I'KOOF  OI  CONFIDENCE. 

The  Sonoma  County  Fruit  and  Produce 
Company  desire  to  extend  their  present 
contract  with  the  Poultry  Co-operative  As- 
sociation of  Santa  Rosa  to  February  28, 
1915,  and  as  an  inducement  offer  a  mini- 
mum price  of  20c.  per  dozen,  during  the 
storage  season  for  the  next  five  years  for 
No.  1  eggs.  When  keen-sighted  business 
men  are  ready  and  anxious  to  guarantee 
a  minimum  price  of  20c.  per  dozen  dur- 
ing the  flush  season  of  egg-production  for 
the  coming  five  years,  it  is  pretty  strong 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  poultry  industry. 


the?  auk.  Learning. 
Report  comes  from  Illinois  that  the 
poultry  department  of  the  university  of 
that  State,  besides  doing  much  good  from 
an  educational  standpoint,  is  self-sustain- 
ing. We  believe  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  to  date,  and  it  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign  that  the  academic  poultrymen  are 
getting  down  to  a  practical  basis.  The 
layman  always  feels  a  more  cheerful  con- 
fidence in  the  brand  of  work  which  pays 
its  own  way. 


THE   BIGGEST-EVES  l'on.TliY  PLANT. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  have  already 
been  spent  upon  the  beginning  of  the  to- 
be  world's  largest  poultry  plant.  It  is 
financed  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Rals- 
ton Purina  Company,  and  to  be  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ozark  mountains  in  Mis- 

|  souri.   One  hundred  thousand  laying  hens 

.  is  to  be  its  capacity. 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  BIG  HATCHERIES 
use  PETALUMA  INCUBATORS  be- 
cause they  produce  (lie  Lest  and  largest  "liv- 
able" chicks,  and  thai  is  what  you  want. 

We  are  right  now  building  Incubators 
forseveral  extensive  hatcheries  to  be  erect- 
ed t his  summer.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  next  year's  work. 

Come  and  talk  it  over  with  us  so  we  can 
make  the  incubators  you  need  during  the 
quieter  summer  months  and  have  them 
all  ready  for  delivery  when  you  are  ready 
for  them. 

You  want  Incubators.  It  is  our  business  to  make  them  and  we  are  better 
equipped  for  this  work  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  any  special  way  in  which  you  want  an  Incubator  constructed  or 
arranged,  let  us  figure  wit h  you. 

There  is  "big  money"  in  selling  "day  old  chicks."  The  combined  hatcheries 
of  Petaluma  and  of  the  State  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  Why  not 
have  a  share  in  it '.' 

Write  lor  Catalogue  and  Booklet.  "How  It  All  Came  About." 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE  2^™£rR^£CoT- 

Are  the  agents  ol  the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send  lor  our   Free  60-Page   General  Catalogue,  embracing  everything. 


EGG  CASE  FILLERS 


EGG    CARTONS,    HATCHING  EGG 
nOXES. 


Folding  Hatter  Carton,  Paraffined 
on  Inside. 
Enpeelaily  tor  Creamery  U«e. 


We  mini  the  Ekk  Case  Filler  Trade 
of  i  he  I'aeifle  t'oaKl. 


PAPER  BERRY  BASKETS 
PAPER  DISHES 

ALL    FOR   THE   FRUIT  GROWER. 


Paraffined  on  the  InHlde— made 
light  mill  durnhle.  Junt  the  thing 
for  elenn  and  nafe  delivery.  I'riren 
Ion. 

ASK  US  BY  MAIL 


E.  F.  ADAMS,  362-64  MAIN  STREET.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lav  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Ilelginn  Hare  and  Indian  Hunncr  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  comhination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  tor  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  t  be 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


How  Much  Is 

Water  Worth? 

Water  is  very  expensive  II  you  are  buying  a 
disinfectant  that  is  half  water. 

CRESOLENE 

Is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  germicide  made 
from  coal  tar.  You  add  the  water  yourself  to  make 
the  disinfectant  desired  strength.  COULSON'S 
CRESOLENE  must  be  diluted  from  20  to  100  times 
Its  own  bulk.  It  Is  not  poisonous -more power- 
ful than  copperas,  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
well-known  disinfectants.  It  forms  a  milky  em- 
ulsion that  only  costs  1  1-4  cents  a  gallon.  It  is 
the  cheapest  disinfectant  on  the  market  and  at 
the  same  lime  the  best.  Use  It  on  stock  -poulto 
—dogs  or  as  a  general  disinfectant  and  insecti- 
cide. 

H  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  order  direct 
from  us.  Quart  cans -50c.  Gallon  cans-$l.«. 
Freight  free  on  gallon  orders. 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Flower  of  Liberty. 


What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn, 
Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  born? 
With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land: 
Oh,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be — 
Is  this  the  flower  of  Liberty? 
It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light — 

The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose 

With  spotless  white  from  Northern  snows 

And,  spangled  o'er  its  azure,  see 

The  sister  stars  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  flower  of  Liberty. 

The  blades  of  heroes  fence  it  round; 
Where'er  it  springs  is  holy  ground; 
From  towns  and  domes  its  glories  spread: 
It  waves  where  lowly  sentries  tread, 
It  marks  the  land  as  oceans  free, 
And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea. 
Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  New  Jack  and  Jill. 

When  .Jill  was  most  nine  and  her  broth- 
er Jack  was  just  turned  seven,  they  were 
sent  to  school.  Jill  liked  to  study  her 
books,  but  Jack  did  not.  He  would  rather 
watch  the  men  at  work,  or  spend  his  time 
in  listening  to  the  birds  and  watching  the 
flowers  grow. 

When  they  started  for  school  Jill  al 
ways  hurried  along  the  road  toward 
school,  but  Jack  was  apt  to  loiter  and 
one  day  stopped  to  see  how  the  men 
would  get  a  big  beam  in  place  for  a 
bridge  they  were  building.  When  at 
school  Jill  studied  hard,  while  Jack 
would  sit  and  watch  the  teacher. 

When  they  would  go  home  at  night 
their  parents  would  ask  them  what  they 
had  learned  at  school,  and  Jill  could  al- 
ways tell;  but  Jack  never  could.  So  it 
was  that  the  parents  grieved  for  Jack  and 
praised  Jill. 

But  one  day  their  mother  wanted  them 
to  do  an  errand  on  the  way  to  school,  and 
told  them  to  take  a  parcel  to  a  certain 
number  on  Hastings  street. 

"You  know  where  Hastings  street  is,  of 
course?"  said  the  mother  to  Jill. 

"No,"  she  replied,  I  have  never  been 
there." 

"I  know  where  it  is,  mother,"  said  Jack. 
"1  noticed  the  sign  as  we  were  going  to 
school  by  a  roundabout  way  the  other 
day." 

The  mother  was  a  little  surprised,  but 
was  glad  that  Jack  knew,  as  it  saved  her 
much  trouble. 

Another  day  the  children's  father  was 
building  a  henhouse.  He  wanted  a  big 
hammer,  which  was  not  often  used,  and 
was  unable  to  find  it.  Shortly  after,  the 
children  came  from  school  and  found  him 
still  looking. 

"Do  either  of  you  know  where  the  big 
hammer  is?"  the  father  asked. 

Jill  shook  her  head,  but  Jack  said: 
"Yes:  1  saw  it  up  in  the  storeroom  when 
we  went  up  to  get  the  pillows  for 
mother." 

At  various  other  times  when  the  par- 
ents wanted  to  know  something  about  the 
city  or  how  to  do  certain  odd  things,  Jack 
was  always  able  to  tell. 

"How  do  you  know  these  things?"  his 
father  asked  one  day. 

"I  just  happened  to  see  them,"  was 
Jack's  reply. 

And  that  is  just  (he  way  it  was.  Jack 
was  an  observing  boy.  He  always  kept 
his  eyes  and  ears  open.  Jill  studied  hard, 
but  she  was  not  observing,  and  she  was 


unable  to  apply  the  things  she  learned 
out  of  her  books. 

One  day  Jack  and  Jill  were  sent  to  a 
laundry  office  to  get  a  bundle.  It  was 
early,  and  a  woman  was  dusting  the 
office  and  the  bookkeepers  were  getting  to 
work.  While  they  were  waiting  Jack 
watched  the  woman  and  observed  every- 
thing about  the  office.  After  the  woman 
went  out  one  of  the  bookkeepers  discov- 
ered that  an  electric  fan  would  not  work. 
She  tried  to  make  it  go,  but  could  not. 
Jack  went  over  and  took  hold  of  the  cord 
that  connected  it  with  the  motor,  moved 
it  about  a  little,  and  the  fan  began  to  run. 
They  all  thought  he  was  very  wise. 

When  they  went  out  Jill  asked  him  how 
he  knew  how  to  make  the  fan  go. 

"I  noticed  that  when  the  woman  was 
dusting,  every  time  she  moved  the  cord 
the  fan  would  go,"  he  replied.  "Then  I 
remembered  that  a  man  showed  me  once 
how  the  cord  sometimes  became  loose  in 
telephones,  and  I  just  knew  that  must  be 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  fan.  I  hung 
the  cord  so  it  wouldn't  pull  away,  and 
the  fan  was  all  right." 

As  Jack  became  older,  this  habit  of  ob- 
serving grew  upon  him,  and  while  he 
never  was  a  great  reader  of  books,  he  be- 
came a  very  wise  man.  Jill  also  became 
a  wise  woman  by  studying  her  books,  but 
this  story  shows  that  there  is  plenty  to 
learn  outside  of  books  if  we  will  keep  our 
eyes  open. 

The  best  way  to  do,  is  to  both  study  in 
books  and  to  observe  what  is  going  on 
around  you,  too.  Thus  you  will  be  able 
to  apply  the  things  you  learn. — Children's 
Star. 


Household  Hints. 


Table  salt  and  a  wet  cloth  will  remove 
egg  stains  on  silver. 

If  your  lamp-wick  smokes,  soak  it  in  a 
little  vinegar  and  water. 

Matting  may  be  kept  from  coloring  by 
cleaning  it  occasionally  in  salt  and  water. 

When  the  oven  is  too  hot,  cool  by  plac- 
ing a  pan  of  cold  water  on  upper  shelf  of 
oven. 

Wipe  screens  with  kerosene  and  mos- 
quitoes and  moth  millers  will  stay  at  a 
distance. 

Never  mix  a  French  dressing  until 
ready  to  use.  The  vinegar  and  oil  will 
separate. 

White  spots  or  mildew  on  leather  will 
disappear  if  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel and  vaseline. 

Add  a  little  milk  to  the  water  in  which 
old  potatoes  are  boiled  and  it  will  prevent 
their  turning  black  in  cooking. 

Serve  strawberries  at  breakfast  by 
mashing  them,  then  put  them  between 
two  sheets  of  hot  toast.  Serve  with 
cream. 

A  delicious  crust  may  be  formed  upon 
the  top  of  a  sponge  cake  by  dusting  it 
with  powdered  sugar  before  putting  it 
into  the  oven. 

A  square  of  oilcloth  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  cover  the  gas  or  gasoline  stove 
when  not  in  use,  to  keep  dust  out  of 
pipes  and  burners. 

To  use  oil  of  red  cedar  as  a  moth  pre- 
ventive, pieces  of  cotton  batting  should 
be  wet  with  the  oil  and  placed  in  closets 
and  drawn  or  tied  in  the  mouths  of  bags 
holding  garment. 

It  is  said  that  broken  bits  of  licorice 
sprinkled  about  pantry  shelves  will  ban- 
ish red  ants.  Borax  is  also  useful,  the 
crystal  being  preferred  instead  of  the 
powdered. 

Many  jelly  glasses  and  fruit  jars  may 
be  saved  from  being  cracked  if  one 
knows  that  a  silver  spoon  placed  in  the 
glass  before  the  jelly  is  poured  in  will 
prevent  the  glasses  from  cracking. 

The  best  cooking  experts  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  cucumbers 
are  to  be  eaten  with  safety,  they  should 
be  cut  thin  and  lie  in  water  with  salt 
sprinkled  over  them  rather  thickly.  This 


Oilcloth  and  linoleum  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloth  or  plenty  of  water  in 
the  scrub-bucket,  wiping  dry  as  you  scrub 
a  yard  at  a  time.  Then  rub  with  linseed 
oil  or  coal  oil.  These  will  give  a  slight 
polish  and  will  be  found  beneficial, 
will  draw  out  their  poison,  and  immersion 
in  ice-water  for  15  minutes  before  they 
are  to  be  served  will  restore  their  crisp 
freshness. 


Once  Enough. 


George's  Diplomacy. 


George  had  been  away  on  business  for 
a  whole  long  week,  and  during  that  time 
he  had  sent  Clara  ten  letters,  six  letter- 
cards  and  42  picture  post  cards.  Why, 
then,  was  there  a  touch  of  coldness  in  her 
greeting  when  he  flew  to  her  arms  on 
his  return? 

"Dearest,"  he  whispered,  "what  is  the 
matter?" 

"Oh,  George,"  she  said,  "you  didn't  send 
a  kiss  in  your  ninth  letter." 

"My  precious,"  he  replied,  "that  night  I 
had  steak  and  onions  for  dinner,  and  you 
wouldn't  have  liked  a  kiss  after  onions, 
would  you?" 

And  such  is  the  unfathomable  power  of 
love,  she  was  satisfied  and  nestled  to  him. 


Did  He  Mean  It? 


Her  husband — "If  a  man  steals,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  is,  he  will  live  to  regret  it." 

His  wife — "During  our  courtship  you 
used  to  steal  kisses  from  me." 

Her  husband — "Well,  you  heard  what  I 
said." 


Laborer — The  master's  gone  away. 
Visitor — Oh,  for  a  holiday? 
Laborer — I  don't  think  so.    He's  taken 
the  missus! — Punch. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento    •    6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Age  ts 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


She — History  repeats  itself,  you  know. 

He — Not  always.  You  never  heard  of  a 
man  eloping  more  than  once,  did  you? — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


He  Was  Elected. 


Politician — Congratulations,  Sarah.  I've 
been  elected. 

Sarah  (with  delight)— Honestly ? 

Politician — What  difference  does  that 
make? — St.  Louis  Times. 


Reply  of  a  Statesman's  Wife. 

'"Does  your  husband  believe  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  church  and  the  State." 

"I  guess  so.  He  never  goes  to  church." 
— Judge. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  the  wireless 
field  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


3  DAYS 
TO 

CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 

"  Overland 
Limited" 


Low  Fares 

for  round  trip  tickets 
effective  many  days  to 
September,  1910. 
Ask  us  about  them. 


Southern  Pacific- 
Union  Pacific 

Ticket  Offices 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  42  POWELL  ST. 
MARKET  ST.,  FERRY  DEPOT, 
BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREET, 
OAKLAND. 


^jBP  A  L  AM EDaI 
/   ,  !  RU&BWORKS-I 

ONEER  Carpet  CleaningCoI 


Alameda  RugWorks  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specially. 

First  class  ran  carpels  and  ran  rims  woven. 

Wc  pay  freight  on*  way  on  ail  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  Slate 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  SI.  Alameda,  Cad 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  29,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

\V  B  HAT. 

Tile  wheat  market  is  showing  up  strong. 
The  yield  over  the  State  is  not  as  large  as 
lirst  anticipated.  Many  of  the  sections 
where  wheat  has  usually  been  grown  was 
devoted  to  other  grains.  As  a  result  the 
wheat  crop  is  lighter. 

California  Club   $1.45  ©1.50 

Sonora    1.55  ©1.60 

White  Australian    1.57  ©1.62 

Northern  Club    1.45  @1.48 

Northern  Bluestem    1.60  @1.65 

Russian   Red    1.45  ©1.50 

BARLEY. 

This  market  is  weak.  The  last  few  days 
lias  seen  large  influx  of  this  year's  crop 
from  the  San  Joaquin  section.  There 
seems  to  be  a  large  production  of  barley 
over  the  State,  due  to  many  planting  out 
barley  for  hay,  but  on  its  showing  up  so 
well  decided  to  thrash  it,  especially  when 
the  hay  market  looked  so  weak. 

Brewing   $1.10  Qi.lt 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.01  ©1.03 

Common  Feed    92    @    97  c 

Chevalier    Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  very  quiet.  They  are  receiv- 
ing very  little  attention  from  the  buyers, 
but  it  is  expected  that  after  the  holidays 
the  consumers  will  pay  them  more  atten- 
tion. 

lied,  feed   $1.25  @1.35 

Gray    1.40  @1.45 

White    1.45  §1.50 

CORN. 

Corn  is  very  quiet.  The  California  crop 
is  showing  up  very  well,  and  the  prices 
maintain  themselves  throughout.  Several 
carloads  of  Eastern  corn  have  come  in  of 
late,  but  with  no  effect  upon  the  market. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.60  ®1.65 

Eastern  White    1.63  ©1.70 

Egyptian — White    1.55  ©1.60 

Brown    1.40  #1.50 

RYE. 

Rye  is  receiving  very  little  attention 
and  is  dragging  itself  along  waiting  for  a 
pick  up. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.70  ©1.80 

BEANS. 

There  is  a  little  change  in  the  bean  mar- 
ket. The  demand  has  fallen  off  consider- 
ably of  late,  especially  in  the  colored  va- 
rieties, on  account  of  the  high  prices. 
Many  of  the  consumers  are  refusing  to 
pay  the  prices  and  have  switched  to  the 
lighter  colored  beans. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $6.50  @7.00 

Blackeyes    5.75  ©6.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  ®4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  ©2.75 

Horse  Beans    1.50  ©1.75 

Small  Whites    3.75  ©4.00 

Large  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Limas    4.35  ©4.50 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    6.00  ©6.25 

Red    6.75  ©7.00 

Red   Kidneys    5.50  ©5.75 

SEEDS. 

This  market  is  very  quiet  and  there  has 
been  no  change  from  those  quotations  last 
reported. 

Alfalfa    18     ©20  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    3V4©  3%c 

Flaxseed    5     ©  5%c 

Hemp    3     ©  3V£c 

Millett    2%c 

Timothy    3%@  4  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  is  stronger  than  last 
reported,  although  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  quotations. 

Cat  Family  Extras  $5.70  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.70  ©6.00 

Superfine    4.40  ©4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  4.90  ©)5.10 
HAY. 

The  hay  market  is  vei  y  quiet,  and  it  is 
a  general  opinion  that  it  will  continue  so 
until  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  con- 
sumers and  the  hay  brokers  In  San  Fran- 
cisco who  are  trying  to  force  the  prices 
down  on  hay  are  refusing  to  buy  in  large 
quantities  so  that  the  price  will  continue 
in  its  present  slump  for  some  time.  It 
looks  now  as  though  a  good  price  for  hay 
is  several  months  off  unless  a  dry  season 
or  some  outside  demand  eats  up  some  of 
the  surplus  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealers. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $12. OOfj  14.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00©12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@13.00 

Tame  Oats   9.00 ©13.00 

Barley    9.00©12.00 

Alfalfa    8.50@11.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00©  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  feedstuffs  are  slightly  lower  since 


Apple  Orchards 

SKBASTOI'OI.  --tin-  home  "f  the  Gravi-n- 
stein  apple  the  early  and  best  flavored 
apple,  quick  sales  at  good  prices.  We 
have  just  subdivided  a  tract  of  say  500 
acres,  very  productive  land,  excellent  for 
apples,  berries,  nuts  and  all  vegetables  and 
poultry.  These  small  farms  are  money 
getters.  Sebastopol  lies  6  miles  west  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  county,  50  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Frequent  communica- 
tion by  rail  and  water.  Climate  excellent, 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Springs  and 
flowing  streams  on  the  tract. 

We  have  a  number  of  small  candies,  im- 
proved and  unimproved.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circulars,  investigate.  You  will  buy. 
The  prices  are  right  and  terms  very  reas- 
onable. 

JOHN    F.  BYXBEE 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 


last  reported,  but  to  no  <r— >-,»  -^tent.  Hav 
and  grain  being  weak  has  forced  the  feed- 
stuffs down  in  sympathy. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $17.00@19  00 

Bran,  per  ton   23.O0@25.O0 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50®27  50 

£ 1;a,°,k.ed   Corn    34.50©  35.50 

Middlings    2S.50@31.00 

oIl!f,ed,  hT?ed,s    24.00030.00 

Hoi  led  Barley    21.50@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    2S.50@29.50 

Snorts    24.oo@25.oo 

VEGETABLES. 
Enormous  supplies  of  vegetables  are 
eoming  m  daily.  If  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly strong  demand  there  would  be 
large  quantities  of  hold-over  stuff  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission  merchants.  Green 
corn  has  been  coming  in  in  such  large 
quantities,  that  it  has  almost  cut  in  half 
the  price  of  this  commodity.  Tomatoes  are 
cciming  in  fairly  well  and  the  demand  is 
strong  for  good  quality.  Summer  squash 
is  in  over  supply  and  has  been  gradually 
going  down  all  week.  Peas  and  string 
beans  are  linn  with  fairly  good  supplies 
coming  in.  Asparagus  is  not  coming  in 
very  fast,  but  all  that  does  come  in  meets 
a  ready  sale  and  is  readily  taken  up  by 
the  consumers.  Onions  are  strong  and  are 
raising  gradually. 

Onions — New  Yellow,  sack....$  1.90@  2.10 

New  Red,  per  ctl   2.00®  2.30 

Garlic,   per  lb   5®  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Celery    1.00®  1.50 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c®  1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  box.  small   85c©  1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  box   50®  75c 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.00®  1. 

Egg  Plant   

Cucumbers,   per  box   1.2 

Green  Onions,  per  box  

Summer  Squash,  per  box.. 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage,   per  ctl  

Green  Corn,  per  sack  

Green  Peppers  

Carrots   


100 
40® 
6® 
55® 


2.00 
3.00 
2.75 
S.im 


8c 

1.75 
60c 
45c 
9c 
70c 
2.5H 
8c 

  85c@  1.10 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  large  arrivals  of  poultry 
both  from  the  East  anil  domestic  stock  so 
that  the  market  is  not  very  strong.  That 
is  especially  true  of  broiler  and  small  fry- 
ers. The  poultrymen  allow  them  to  get 
too  large:  as  a  result  the  consumers  refuse 
to  take  them  and  they  are  dragging  along 
on  the  market  and  they  have  to  be  cut  in 
price  in  order  to  effect  sales.  Young  roos- 
ters and  fat  large  hens  are  in  very  strong 
demand,  however. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.75®  4.25 

Small  Broilers    2.50®  3.00 

Fryers   

Hens,  extra 
Hens,  large 
Small  Hens 
Old  Roosters 

Young  Roosters    8.00®  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     9.50®  11.50 

Pigeons    1.75® 

Squabs    2.00® 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00© 

Ducks    7.00® 

BUTT  ER. 

Butter  has  gone  up  since  last  reported 
and  maintains  a  strength  which  is  hard  to 
realize  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  it  usu- 
ally falls  down  during  the  vacation 
period.  The  arrivals  have  been  large  but 
all  surplus  stock  is  sent  into  cold  storage. 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  29  c 

Firsts    28  c 

Seconds   ■   27  c 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  eggs  as  the 
supply  is  not  as  strong  as  has  been  in  the 
past,  there  being  very  little  surplus  stock 
and  cold  storage  is  not  getting  much. 
California  (extras),,  per  doz.  , .  27V&C 

Firsts    25V4C 

Seconds   23  \t.v 

Thirds    20  "s 

CH  EESE. 

Cheese  has  declined,  but  the  demand  is 
fairly  steady  and  the  cold  storage  taking 
on  all  the  extras  there  will  be  no  fall  in 
price  to  amount  to  anything. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  13  c 

Firsts    13 &c 

New  Y'oung  Americas,  fancy.  .  16  c 

Oregon  Flats    19  c 

Oregon  Y'oung  Americas   20  c 

Storage,  Oregon  Flats   19*4c 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  in  large  supply  and  the  de- 
mand is  only  fairly  good,  due  to  so  many 
other  vegetables  in  the  market  at  lower 
prices. 

River  Whites,  per  box   65®  85c 

Salinas  Burbanks   90c@  1.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    65@  80c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Much  of  the  fruit  that  is  coming  in  is 
very  ripe  so  that  prices  have  to  be  cut 
often  in  order  to  effect  sales  to  prevent 
the  stuff  spoiling  on  the  hands  of  the 
commission  men.  The  demand  is  good, 
however,  for  all  first-class  fruit,  especially 
so  for  fancy  four  tier  apples.  Apricots  are 
very  plentiful  with  the  market  easy.  The 
canneries  are  paying  from  $20  to  $25  a 
ton  for  apricots  in  bulk,  but  it  is  reported 
in  Santa  Clara  the  canneries  are  paying 
$27.50  for  Moorparks.  Figs  are  in  good 
demand.  Plums,  peaches  and  prunes  are 
rather  irregular  as  some  of  the  fruit  is  not 
in  very  good  condition  and  when  it  is  cut 
to  effect  sales  the  price  of  the  other  grades, 
are  also  effected.  Green  Bartlett  pears  are 
In  fairly  good  demand  and  are  selling  for 
$1.75  a  box.  Cantaloupes  and  watermelons 
show  no  change  since  last  reported  and 
are  in  good  demand. 

Apples,  per  box   50c©  $1.25 

Currants,  per  chest  $  7.00©  9.00 

Strawberries — Banners,  chest.     6.50(g)  8.50 

per  chest    9.00@ll.no 

Blackberries,  per  chest 


Raspberries,  large  chest   4.00( 


3.50©  4.50 


6.00 


3.00©  4.50 
95c@  1.35 
55®  85c 
65®  90c 
60®  95c 
8©  lie 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate   1.80®  2.25 


Loganberries,  chest 
Peaches,  large  box.... 

Plums,  per  crate  

Apricots,  per  crate.... 
Cherries — Royal  Anne. 
Bulk — Black 


box . . . 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  tier 
acre,  easy  term-. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINE  LAND  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Pears,  per  box    80c@  1.55 

Figs,  per  box   90c®  1.25 

Tragedy  Prunes,  per  crate....       65®  90c 
CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Citrus   fruits  are   very   tlrm,  especially 
lemons,  which  have  gone  up  since  last  re- 
ported.   Grape  fruit  lias  also  gone  up. 

Oranges — 

Valencias   $  2.25®  3.00 

Navels,   fancv    2.50©  3.25 

Choice    2.00®  2.50 

Common    1.25®  1.75 

Choice  Lemons   3.50®  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.50®  6.00 

Standard    2.50©  3.00 

Limes    6.50(S>  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75©  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS 
This  market  is  tlrm  especially  for  prunes 
and  raisins.  The  growers  are  not  making 
any  concessions  and  the  sales  have  fallen 
off  in  some  localities  where  top  prices 
were  asked  for  prunes.  The  Eastern  de- 
mand for  raisins  has  been  especially 
strong.  The  coming  crop  of  raisins  look 
lik«  It  will  be  much  smaller  than  last  year 
especially  in  seedless  varieties. 


Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb. 
Figs,  black 


6^®  8 
4 


Figs,  white    4 


Apricots    8  ©lOVfcc 

Peaches    4Vi@  6V4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3(6©  4V4c 

Pears    5    @  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2   ,@  2V&C 

Thompson  Seedless    2  "4®  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    ®  2%e 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  at  present  in 
the  nuts,  as  the  buyers  and  growers  are 
still  lighting  on  price,  but  the  general  out- 
look is  that  nuts  will  bring  a  good  price 
this  year,  especially  those  handled  by  as- 
sociations. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  c 

IXL    H     @  14  Vic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13V4c 

Drakes    10V4@HV4c 

Languedoc    9  V4®  10  Vic 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1   13  dlgfic 

Softshell.  No.  2   8V4@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  crop  is  reported  small  in  all 
sections  so  that  tirst-class  honey  should 
go  up  in  the  near  future. 

Comb    10    ®15  c 

Extracted.  Water  White   7     ©  7V4c 

Extracted.  Amber   5  V4  @  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4V4c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27V4@30  c 

Dark    23     @27  c 

HOPS. 

This  market  is  rather  quiet,  but  reports 
from  some  sections  are  that  the  quality  of 
hops  Is  not  as  good  as  that  of  previous 
years,  due  to  the  buds  coming  out  much 
earlier  than  usual. 

1909  chop   H     @20  c 

1910  contracts    12     @17  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  still  keeps  up  its  same 
old  gait.  The  woolmen  and  the  buyers 
have  not  been  able  to  come  together  so 
that  very  few  sales  have  been  effected  and 
the  prices  remain  the  same. 

Southern    11     ©14  c 

Middle  Counties    16     ©17  c 

Northern    17     ©19  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  live  stock  market  is  in  fairly  good 
shape  for  prime  stuff.  Hogs  are  weak, 
due  to  the  poor  quality  of  stuff  being  sent 
in.  The  California  mutton  in  the  Eastern 
market  is  doing  only  fairly  well.  Califor- 
nia lambs  bringing  $7.85  and  feeding  ewes 
$6.25. 

Carcass  prices:  _ 
Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8     ©  8  He 

Cows    7     @  7  Vic 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10V4c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9  Va     ©10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9<Ac 

Lambs    10^®  11  ■it- 
Hogs,  dressed                               12    ®  13  Vic 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   5  c 

No.  2    4     @  4  Vic 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  c 

No.  2    3'/*®  3-V 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  V4  @  2  Vic 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5  V4  ®  5  Vic 

Heavy    4  @4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs.    9     @  9>4c 

150  to  250  lbs   9     ©  9  Vic 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5Vi©  5\c 

Large  prime  wethers   5    @  a  Vic 

Ewes   4%  Q  5  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  remains  the  same  as 


last  quoted.  The  buyers  are  still  dubious 
about  the  prices  so  that  they  are  not  mak- 
ing very  liberal  offers. 

Wet  Salt — 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  10Vi@ll  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs....  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs....  9Vi@10V»c 

Kip,   10  c 

Veal    15  P 

Calf    15  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    19  c 

Dry  Bulls    in  c 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15   17  2 

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10   17  9 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  c 

Fall  Lams    25     @50  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  !l  mos.  .  .      75c(S    1  00 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   50®  75c 

Spring  Lambs    20®  35c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  not  very  strong 
with  the  exception  possibly  of  heavv  draft 
horses  for  city  draying  lirms.  All  the 
lighter  animals  are  dragging  along  with 
but  few  buyers. 

Quotations  below  are  for  sound,  fresh 
horses  of  the  respective  classes  named.  4 
to  7  years  old.  from  dealers'  hands.  Horses 
that  are  aged,  unsound  or  suffer  from 
marked  defects  of  conformation  are  sub- 
ject to  liberal  discounts  in  price. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up..  275@300 

Light  Drafters.  1500  to  1650   225®275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs..  )75©225 
Delivery  Horses.  1050  to  1250....  175® 22S 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100©  150 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100@150 

MULES. 

Mules  are  not  as  strong  as  last  reported, 
as  most  of  the  construction  camps  have 
sent  elsewhere  for  animals  to  do  their 
work,  as  none  could  be  obtained  here  011 
the  Coast.  Good  available  mules,  how- 
ever, can  tind  ready  sale  as  many  farmers 
ever,  can  lind  ready  sale,  as  many  farmers 

1200    lbs  $250©300 

1100    lbs   200® 250 

1000    lbs   175(9200 

900    lbs   125®  150 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 

The  present  season  promises  to  be  a  rec- 
ord breaker  from  the  fruit  shipping  stand- 
point. Already  the  year  is  357  carloads 
ahead  of  last  year  to  even  date  in  the 
number  of  cars  shipped,  and  the  season 
has  only  just  begun.  The  fruit  is  getting 
wide  distribution  this  year  and  good 
prices  are  prevailing.  Early  fruits,  such 
as  cherries  and  apricots,  are  now  nearly 
all  cleaned  up.  and  from  now  on  the  heav- 
iest shipments  will  be  of  plums,  peaches 
and  pears. 

The  total  shipment  to  date  numbers  1291 
cars,  as  against  934  to  the  corresponding 
date  a  year  ago. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  send 
out  the  following  report  of  the  number  of 
ears  of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all 
points  in  California  for  the  week  (7  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  June  24,  1910. 

Cherries.  22  cars — It  will  be  noted  there 
is  a  material  falling  off  in  the  shipments 
fif  this  variety,  which  will  be  still  more 
noticeable  during  the  coming  week  when 
shipments  will  probably  entirely  cease. 

Apricots,  71  %  cars — Not  quite  so  mucli 
of  this  fruit  was  shipped  last  week  and 
there  will  be  still  less  this  week.    In  fact 


ALFALFA  LANDS 

With  a  Crop  Growing  Bring  Big 

Returns. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  on 
Easy  Terms  a  10,  20,  or  40  acre  farm, 
leveled,  checked,  planted  and  GROW- 
ING ALFALFA,  under  IRRIGATION  of 
the  CENTRAL  CANAL,  in  the  HEART 
of  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  belnfe 
a  portion  of  the  famous  GLENN 
RANCHO,  and  close  to  shipping  points 
both  by  rail  and  water.  We  harvest 
and  market  the  crops,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  crops  raised  are  credited  on  the 
buyer's  contract  of  purchase,  the  crops 
thereby  practically  paying  for  the  land 
in  three  years'  time,  as  it  averages  six 
crops  yearly,  which  will  net  from  $40 
the  first  year  to  $100  the  third  year  per 
acre.  We  take  care  of  it  for  two  years 
(if  so  desired),  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sacrifice  any  of  your  property  in 
order  to  locate  on  same,  and  when  you 
do,  you  will  have  an  income  right  from 
the  start.  Write  for  FREE  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET,  or  any  further  In- 
formation to 

ALFALFA  FARMS  COMPANY 

702  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco 

Phone  DoukIuh  2188. 
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the  heavy  movement  of  this  fruit  is  en- 
tirely done  and  there  will  be  only  scatter- 
ing shipments  from  this  time  forward. 
The  quality  of  fruit  during  the  past  few- 
days  has  been  very  much  better  than 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Peaches.  104  cars — As  will  be  noted 
there  is  a  heavy  gain  in  shipment  of  this 
variety,  but  the  following  week  will  show 
a  material  decrease.  Hales  and  Triumph 
are  now  nearly  done  and  St.  Johns  will 
not  be  in  liberal  supply  for  another  week. 
There  will,  however,  be  a  fair  quantity 
available  for  shipment  during  the  next 
few  days. 

Plums.  219%  cars — The  plum  movement 
is  now  at  its  height  and  the  varieties  go- 
ing forward  are  of  the  best  produced  in 
California.  We  will  have  available  for 
shipment  next  week.  Purple  Duane.  Dia- 
mond, Tragedy,  California  Red,  Simoni, 
Chalco,  Sugar.  Burbank,  Peach.  Norman. 
Ogon,  Washington  and  Mystery  with  lim- 
ited quantities  of  Climax.  Fruit  is  of  sat- 
isfactory quality  and  will  meet  the  most 
exacting  conditions. 

Pears.  5  cars — Bartletts  have  begun  to 
make  their  appearance  in  a  small  way. 
but  there  will  lie  none  worth  mentioning 
for  another  week.  The  movement  from 
the  river  will  probablv  begin  about  the 
1st  of  July, 


Suecial  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  28,  1910. — The 
navels,  seeds  and  sweets  are  fast  cleaning 
up  in  the  East  and  at  good  prices.  There 
are  not  enough  of  these  varieties  now  in 
California  upon  which  to  make  a  price 
quotation  and  orange  shippers  are  now  de- 
voting all  of  their  time  to  valencias.  The 
Valencia  market  appears  to  be  very  slow 
and  the  jobbers  are  apparently  not  willing 
to  take  hold  to  any  great  extent.  At  least 
the  cash  men  report  but  few  orders,  but 
the  exchange  is  reported  to  be  selling 
quite  a  little  fruit  at  $2.7.")  f.  o.  b..  and 
$3.7!)  delivered.  No  cash  seller  holding 
good,  well  colored  stock  is  willing  to  sell 
at  less  than  $2.75  here  and  as  there  is 
supposed  to  be  at  least  10c.  difference  be- 
tween cash  and  f.  o.  b.  prices  the  cash 
sellers  are  not  doing  much  business. 

The  trouble  witli  the  green  valencias  is 
getting  more  serious  all  the  time  and  al- 
most all  of  the  houses  in  the  foothill  sec- 
tion of  southern  California  are  sweating 
their  fruit  to  bring  back  the  color. 

Selling  prices  in  the  auctions  show  a 
wide  range.  Some  fruit  selling  as  high  as 
$5.50  and  other  lines  below  $2  a  box  on 
the  same  day.  Sweated  valencias  can  be 
had  here  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  box  and 
the  unsweated  green  stock  as  low  as  $2.25. 
The  well  colored  stock  is  held  all  the  way 
from  $2.75  to  $3  a  box  cash  here. 

Lemons  are  still  up  in  the  air  and  higher 
than  ever,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  end 
is  not  yet.  With  a  continuance  of  the 
present  hot  spell,  which  has  hung  on  since 
June  18th,  or  another  hot  wave  in  July, 
the  price  of  lemons  is  sure  to  go  still 
higher  and  no  man  can  say  when  the  end 
will  be  readied.  Shippers  claim  now  to 
be  getting  as  high  as  $6.50  a  box  f.  o.  b., 
California,  though  some  casli  men  are  sel- 
ling lemons  down  to  $4.50  and  $5  a  box. 

The  supply  here  is  very  short  and  get- 
ting shorter  all  of  the  time.  At  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  lemon  men's  club  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  less  than 
1000  cars  here  in  store  and  very  nearly  500 
cars  have  been  shipped  since  that  time  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  picking  since  has 
been  very  light.  There  are  available  for 
shipment'  within  the  next  30  days,  175,000 
boxes  of  Sicily  lemons,  as  against  185,000 
boxes  at  this  time  last  season,  and  225,000 
boxes  for  the  year  1908. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  22,243  cars  of  oranges  and  3326  cars 
of  lemons. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Associated  Telegraph  Schools  of 
San  Francisco,  advertising  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  show  a  change  in  their  an- 
nouncement that  may  interest  the  young 
men  of  the  country.  Look  it  up,  if  you 
would  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the  E.  J. 
Chubbuck  Co.,  formerly  the  California 
Supply  Co.  The  business  of  this  firm  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  in  the  new  location 
at  731  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
prompt  attention  can  „e  given  to  all  cus- 
tomers. The  company  does  not  do  a  re- 
tail business,  but  will  gladly  send  to  any 
reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  de- 
scriptive circulars  and  folders  of  all  goods 
handled,  and  will  give  names  of  retail 
hardware  dealers  carrying  same  in  stock. 


Notice  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Bates  &  Whitehurst,  patent  attorneys,  San 
Jose,  California,  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  today.  This  firm  is  comprised  of 
two  energetic  and  able  young  men,  who 
have  made  the  practice  of  patent  law  a 
specialty  for  several  years  past.  Not  only 
in  patent  law  itself,  but  in  the  mechanical 
and  inventors'  side  of  the  case  they  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  have 
familiarized  themselves  as  judges  of  merit 
and  counsellors  in  the  ways  and  means  of 
-producing  legitimate  patents  in  the  United 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


States  and  foreign  countries.  Both  are 
well  known  in  San  Jose  and  throughout 
this  part  of  California,  and  we  believe 
them  to  be  reputable  gentlemen  compris- 
ing a  strong  firm  abie  to  handle  a  large 
clientele  and  give  general  satisfaction  to 
their  clients. 


Farmers  and  stockmen  have  begun  to 
realize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  ne- 
cessity and  economy  to  seek  and  secure 
insurance  on  their  live  stock  throughout 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  maintain  certain  com- 
panies of  a  local  nature,  and  in  many  of 
these  instances  dismal  failures  have  re- 
sulted. The  Indiana  &  Ohio  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Co.  is  not  a  mutual  proposition, 
but  is  a  straight  old  line  concern  that  has 
made  good  for  several  years  past  and  has 
met  each  loss  with  prompt  payment.  Not 
only  has  this  been  its  past  record,  but  to- 
day it  is  maintaining  every  stand  that 
will  brook  no  delay  to  the  client  who  has 
suffered  loss  through  fire  or  any  cause 
covered  in  the  policy,  with  their  live  stock, 
horses,  mules  and  cattle.  This  company 
has  a  paid  up  capital  of  $200,000,  a  total 
cash  asset  of  over  $450,000.  It  has  been 
taking  risks  on  California  cattle  for  years, 
and  is  very  well  known  among  the  lead- 
ing stockmen  of  the  State,  none  of  whom, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn  has  had  reasons  so 
far  to  discredit  the  claims  made  by  this 
company  as  to  liberality  and  promptness, 
as  well  as  general  reliability.  W.  P.  Cle- 
verdon,  350  Sansome  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  general  agent  for  this  company, 
and  he  informs  us  that  over  $100,000  of 
losses  have  been  paid  by  the  Indiana  & 
Ohio  Live  Stock  Co.  without  suit.  Such  a 
condition  presages  through  safety  and  re- 
lieves the  farmer  from  any  concern  or 
worry  over  the  loss  of  the  stock  that  he 
has  insured.  Stock  raisers  who  are  sub- 
scribers of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
should  look  up  this  advertisement  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered. Mr.  Cleverdon  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  San  Francisco. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  tod'iv  nre  taking  the  iilarc  of  the  lmrse  and  of 
.11  lorma  o(  manual  labor.  Dependability — the  certainty 
lhat  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
if  nn  engine.  Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 
r.  pairs. 

The  Old'S  engines,  of  whirh  we  are  the  agents, 

are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  6rm  in 
the  United  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


Stover  Gasoline  Engines 
1)4  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigitlng, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Road  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

Send  for  Catalogue — Mailed  Free. 


1%  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELFR'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  Btock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time.'  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


For  WATER,  OIL  or 
WINE 


ROUND  OR  FLAT  HOOP 

TANKS 


Made  of  CLEAR  RED- 
WOOD. 
Delivered  Anywhere. 


BUILT  ANY  SIZE  OR  SHAPE 
CA1V1IVI  fit  HEDGES  COMPANY,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron — 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
A  genu  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  V.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  interest  lo  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.    II' a  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1/3  1/3 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 

PJ  w 
r  z 


J[ee  Irrigating  V^'ve 

Simple  In  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  Inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  U  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  Is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  It  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  hair-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


mm  !l 


r 


WEARS  TWICE  AS  LONG  AS  TWICE  AS  MUCH  OF  ANY  OTHER  GREASE. 

In  order  to  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  buy  a 
large  20  ounce  package  for  ten  cents,  and  see  how  long  it  lasts. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.        .  2 
THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps 


JSP  Jackson 

f  yjPBL    a  with  Patent  water  balance  which  carry 

^Kfl  4>C^J  a  lalnAnDi the  rotatinS  Parts>  making  the  smoothest 
^    l|kl^,"**r«jHB^^3r  running   pump  produced— requires  less 

J|  mT     power  t0  °Perate — protects  against  end 

It     thrust — protects  engine  or  motor  against 

^^^^^^•W  Send  for  Jackson  Catalogue. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  357-359  361  Market  Si.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market:  660  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  in  !i  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  Instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

use<!  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.    Address  JDeparlmeiit  K. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pai  IF1C  Ki  n  \  I.  Pi:  kss. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL.  WIBTB, 
MINING  AND  CYAMDIXG. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
lltltM.  ATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
HIKING,  POWER  PLANTS. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  t  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  318  Market  St..  Sno  Iriuiiln.o.  Cal. 

POKTLAN'D,  ORE.  210  Wells  Farico  BdK.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Lo»  Angelt- 


Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRl'IT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  BAM   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


(Jf  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

(f  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCk. 


(J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

University  Farm  Progress 

The  progress  currently  made  in  de- 
veloping the  University  Farm  to- 
ward greater  efficiency  in  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  its  va- 
rious branches  is  always  of  interest 
to  our  readers  who  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  securing  of  the  splen- 
did farm  at  Davis,  by  their  approval 
of  the  enterprise  and  exhortations  to 
the  legislature  to  liberally  provide 
for  it.  The  construction  of  special 
buildings  for  the  study  of  different 
agricultural  subjects  and  for  the  ma- 
terial which  are  used  in  instruction 
pertinent  to  them,  has  continued  un- 
til there  are  now  on  the 
property  many  build- 
ings of  reasonable  cost 
which  are  serving  their 
purposes  very  well. 
There  is  no  intention  to 
build  expensive  and  im- 
posing buildings,  but 
rather  those  which  arc 
of  moderate  cost  and 
high  usefulness.  About 
a  dozen  such  buildings 
are  now  provided,  and 
others  will  be  con- 
structed as  money  is 
available  for  broaden- 
ing the  courses  of  study 
which  is  now  clearly  de- 
manded by  the  attitude 
of  the  public  mind  to- 
ward agricultural  in- 
struction by  actual  con- 
tact and  demonstration. 

The  University  stu- 
dents in  agriculture  arc  now  given 
opportunity  to  spend  considerable 
time  in  residence  on  the  farm  and  to 
count  their  work  there  as  a  part  of 
their  qualification  for  graduation. 
Many  of  the  regular  courses  in  ani- 
mal industry,  dairy  industry  and 
poultry  husbandry,  together  with 
some  of  those  in  veterinary  science 
and  practice,  and  horticuluture  and 
viticulture  are  now  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm.  Life  on  the  t 'Diver- 
sity Farm  is  counted  by  the  students 
as  a  most  satisfactory  and  inviting 
part  of  their  university  courses,  and 
this  attitude  of  the  students  toward 
il  makes  it  popular.  It  is  in  fact 
proving  so  valuable  that  the  amount 
of  time  the  university  students  spend 
upon  the  farm  will  be  increased  as 
soon  as  the  instruction  which  they 
need  can  be  provided. 

Instruction  of  advanced  grade  in 
all  branches  of  agriculture  is  also 


provided  in  the  short  courses  for  I  homes  for  a  long  time.  There  is  no 
adults.  An  interested  person  who  is  charge  except  a  nominal  fee  to  pay 
over  17  years  of  age,  will  be  admitted  i  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the 


Dairy  Barn  on  the  University  Farm. 


Instruction  in  Judging  Live  Stock  on  the  University  Farm. 


Entrance  to  University  Farm  From  the  Town  of  Davis. 

to  these  short  courses,  but  they  are  creamery  and  Laboratory  courses, 
arranged  especially  for  mature  per-  There  were  110  students  in  these 
sons  who  cannot  be  away  from  their   courses  last  year,  and  this  year's  an- 


•emcnt.  which  will  soon  be 
printed,  will  be  more  attractive. 
These  courses  will  begin  this  year  the 
last  week  in  September. 

At   the  University  Farm  there  is 
also     maintained     an  agricultural 
school  for  boys  who  have  finished  the 
eighth  grade  in  a  public  grammar 
school  or  its  equivalent.  Students 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  provided  for  uni- 
versity students  on  the  Farm,  but 
are  taught  by  a  special  corps  of  in- 
structors.   The  experience  afforded 
is  directly  preparatory  tor  practical 
farm  life.    The  course  of  study  in- 
cludes all  the  important  branches  of 
agriculture   which  are 
followed  in  this  State. 
The  chief  object  of  the 
course   is  to   give  the 
student     an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natural 
laws  on  which  agricul- 
ture  rests,   so  that  he 
may    co-operate  with 
them  when  dealing  with 
farm  problems.  A  large 
prOporl  ion  of  t  he  work 
is  done  in  the  labora- 
tory.   Held    and  shop. 
Most    of   the   time  is 
on     agricultural  sub- 
jects: but  English,  his- 
tory  and  mathematics 
arc  studied  throughout 
the  course.    In  the  third 
year  students  are  per- 
mitted   to    select  the 
bianch     of     work  in 
which    they    are  espe- 
cially interested,  for  more  thorough 
study.    The  next  term  will  open  Sep- 
tember 12.    Information  concerning 
all  lines  of  instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity farm  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing   the    Agricultural  Department, 
I'nivcrsity  of  California,  Berkeley. 

In  addition  to  instruction,  the  I'ni- 
vcrsity Farm  is  used  for  research 
and  experiment  as  the  law  provides. 
Various  divisions  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  are  using  portions  of 
the  Farm  for  their  purposes.  The  di- 
vision of  horticulture  and  viticul- 
ture have  fifty  acres  planted  or  to  be 
planted  in  trees  and  vines;  the  di- 
vision of  animal  industry  has  eighty 
acres  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  twenty 
acres  more  under  preparation,  also 
several  acres  in  maize  and  stock 
beets.  Under  a  special  State  appro- 
priation cereal  investigations  are  con- 
ducted upon  about  fifty  acres. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  ~>  p.  m.,  July  •">,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.00 

.08 

(12 

16 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.(Ml 

.00 

92 

54 

Sacramento 

.00 

.IK) 

.00 

90 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

.00 

.00 

76 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.00 

88 

44 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

94 

52 

Independence... 

.00 

.00 

.00 

96 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.00 

88 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.00 

.00 

86 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

7<; 

50 

The  Week. 


The  week  seems  to  be  marked  by  tin-  rising  of 
the  curtail]  upon  the  "calmer  view,"  in  several 
respects  more  or  less  important.  First  or'  all  we 
passed  the  "glorious  fourth"  in  a  silence  which 
was  impressive — in  tact,  almost  oppressive.  In 
the  classic  shades  of  Berkeley  there  was  not  a  shot 
at  sunrise  nor  a  whiz  at  nightfall  because  the  city 
had  entered  upon  the  "rational  celebration  of  the 
national  birthday"  for  which  reformers  have 
prayed;  In.  these  many  years.  Berkeley,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  overdone  its  rational  patriot- 
ism, for  not  an  orator  roared,  not  a  poet  piped,  not 
a  brass  band  blared — all  which  sounds  would  have 
been  held  to  be  elemental  in  the  scheme  of  even 
patriotic  rationalism.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future 
we  can  separate  fervid  speech  from  pyrotechnic 
explosion  and  impressive  parade  from  powder 
smoke,  bill  it  was  not  possible  at  the  inception  of 
the  reform,  for  the  fire  cracker  transported  every- 
thing with  it  into  banishment.  The  small  boys 
carried  all  their  dynamite  beyond  the  city  limits, 
the  men  carried  theirs  to  Reno.  It  was  so  quiet  at 
sunrise  that  people  even  forgot  to  unfurl  their 
iln^s  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  dog  fight  on  our 
Corner  at  nightfall  we  should  have  retired  to  rest 
in  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  We  arc  not  sure  that 
wc  like  it  but  are  comforted  by  the  thoughl  that 
it  was  exemplary  and  rational. 


Probably  the  calmer  view  has  come  also  to  those 
who  crossed  State  or  nation  or  ocean  to  the 
finht  at  Reno.  Most  of  them  are  much  thinner  in 
purse  and  have  no  mental  uplift  to  remove  the 
gloom  from  their  moral  depression.  For  the  fight, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  pictures  and  descriptions  in  the 
daily  papers,  was  sad  as  the  grave.  Waiving  all 
discussion  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  aggrega- 
ting  such  a  mass  of  those  who  thrive  in  the  shady 
side  of  life  and  forgetting  the  undesirability  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  ultra  sporty  in  thought  and 
conversation,  what  satisfaction  can  there  be  in  the 
event  at  Reno  to  those  who  participated  and  ap- 
proved the  affair  on  the  basis  of  a  tesl  of  physical 
manhood?  The  whole  affair  was  pitiful  in  itself 
and  depressing  in  its  inferences.  What  is  there 
for  manhood  in  a  sport  which  teaches  that  a  man 
is  old  beyond  recovery  at  thirty-five?  Does  it  not 
give  the  lie  to  all  human  progress  and  controvert 
the  beneficence  of  civilization?  We  are  heartily 
glad  that  California  was  spared  the  spectacle. 


In  transportation  affairs  the  calmer  view  has 
brought  to  realization  several  adjustments  which 
have  been  eagerly  urged  for  a  generation.  The 
contention  for  terminal  points  and  the  return  at 
local  rates  to  places  much  nearer  to  the  starting 
points  than  the  terminals,  has  always  seemed  just 
to  the  common  mind  because  of  the  evident  un- 
fairness of  charging  more  for  the  shorter  haul 
than  for  the  longer — as  much  for  one  as  for  the 
other,  is  as  much  as  ordinary  intelligence  could 
justify.  This  is  the  decision  which  the  Interstate 
Commission  has  reached  and  will  tentatively  en- 
force. This  is  one  thing  which  we  like  in  the 
working  of  this  commission:  its  orders  are  for  a 
time  tentative,  in  case  some  teaching  of  experi- 
ence may  arise  which  indicates  injustice.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
finality  of  the  policy  which  is  now  to  be  enforced. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  points  east  of  the  Sierra 
which  have  had  freight  rates  from  the  .Missouri 
river,  equal  to  the  rate  to  the  Coast  terminal  plus 
the  local  rate  backward  across  the  mountains, 
shall  henceforth  have  lower  rates.  This  means 
that  places  like  Spokane.  Reno  and  Phoenix  will 
gel  reductions  of  from  20  to  30%  in  their  rates 
from  Middle  West  points.  At  the  same  time  the 
threatened  danger  of  a  rate  lower  than  that  to 
Coast  terminals,  which  would  have  negatived  the 
natural  advantages  of  water  competition  enjoyed 
by  San  Francisco  and  other  Coast  points,  will  be 
effectively  eliminated.  This  is  a  great  advance  in 
the  matter  of  rational  transportation  rates  and  its 
influence  must  be  wide  reaching.  There  are.  of 
course,  other  questions  of  local  rates  being  adding 
to  terminal  rates  in  many  other  connections.  There 
are  many  such  within  the  State  of  California  which 
may  belong  to  the  sphere  of  our  State  railway 
commission.  The  affirmation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved by  the  interstate  body  will  be  likely  to  be 
influential  in  other  desirable  adjustments. 


Another  outcropping  of  the  calmer  view  in 
transportation  is  seen  in  the  most  significant  de- 
cision by  the  Interstate  Commission  in  overland 
rates  on  lemons.  We  have  often  pointed  out  the 
unfortuaeness  in  the  rise  of  the  lemon  rate  in  con- 
nection with  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  lemons 
anil  can  but  rejoice  that  this  body  blow  to  the  pro- 
tective policy  has  beei  averted.  This  seems  to  us 
the  deepest  significance  of  the  affair  although,  of 
course,  we  do  not  forget  the  injustice  and  hardship 
which  it  carried  to  lemon  growers.  At  Washing- 
inn  on  duly  1.  freight  rates  on  lemons  from  the 
producing  territory  in  southern  California  to  East- 
ern destinations  were  reduced  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  $1.15  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $1.  The  new  rates  will  become  effective 
September  1st.  In  its  decision  the  Commission 
held  that  the  present  rate  on  oranges  from  south- 
ern California  to  Eastern  destinations,  viz.  $1.15 
per  hundred,  was  not  unreasonable.  It  held,  how- 
ever, that  the  rate  on  lemons  was  unreasonable, 
and  announced,  too,  that  if  in  any  case  the  advanc- 
ed rate  on  lemons  had  been  paid  reparation  to  the 
shipper  would  be  awarded  on  the  institution  of 
proper  proceedings.  The  question  of  refrigera- 
tion and  pre-cooling  charges  on  citrus  fruit  ship- 
ments was  reserved  by  the  commission  for  future 
considerat  ion. 


In  spite  of  the  projection  of  powder  beyond  the 
limits  of  rational  holiday  celebration,  the  fragrance 
of  sulphur  seems  to  abide  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  calmer  view  of  the  week  includes,  therefore,  a 
reference  to  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  irrational  effort  to 
exclude  sulphur  from  fruit  preservation.  It  seems 
from  an  Eastern  dispatch  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  no 
longer  to  be  judge,  prosecuting  attorney  and  jury 
in  the  matter  of  alleged  offenses  against  the  whole- 
someness  of  food.    This  result  is  reached  through 


a  clause  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
which  says  that  "hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  performed  un- 
der the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor." 
This  means  that  Dr.  Wiley,  who  heretofore  has 
issued  citations  for  hearings  whenever  examina- 
tions made  in  his  bureau  seemed  to  justify  him  in 
demanding  of  the  manufacturer  an  explanation  of 
any  article  of  food  or  drug  product  which  it  was 
thought  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  purity 
demanded  by  the  food  and  drug  act.  must  confine 
his  work  practically  to  his  laboratory.  His  other 
powers  will  be  transferred  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department.  Hut  Dr.  Wiley  will  probably  fight 
just  as  zealously  under  this  handicap,  for  he  is  a 
royal  fighter,  and  is  in  a  fight  where  helpless  sen- 
ility does  not  arrive  at  thirty-five.  Still  in  the 
matter  of  sulphuring  fruits  he  is  having  no  end 
of  trouble  because  in  that  he  is  wrong.  All  the 
world  but  Dr.  Wiley  is  willing  to  wait  until  the 
referee  board  reports.  The  Swiss  Government  has 
just  issued  a  decree  postponing  the  prohibition  on 
importation  of  California  sulphur-dried  fruit  un- 
til July  1.  1911. 


If  you  are  a  sweetheart  of  an  American  who  is 
going  to  settle  in  Canada,  you  had  better  not  let 
him  go  alone  to  make  a  home  for  you.  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  current  Canadian  policy  seems 
to  be  not  only  to  tie  immigrating  Americans  to  the 
land  but  to  entangle  them  in  British  apron  strings. 
It  is  a  deep  game  and  our  American  girls  should 
take  warning.  Of  course,  we  could  treat  this  im- 
portant matter  differently.  We  could  keep  quiet 
and  let  the  recalcitrant  Americans  rush  into  the 
arms  of  their  fates  and  thus  keep  American  girls 
for  Americans  for  whom  this  country  is  good 
enough.  Hut  our  tender  heart  shrinks  from  in- 
fliction of  the  sorrow  and  shock  of  transferred  af- 
fections and  so  we  say:  if  your  sweetheart  is  go- 
ing to  Canada,  go  with  him  or  else  forever  after 
hold  your  peace.  It  comes  about  in  this  way :  The 
Women's  Guild  of  Montreal  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  two  lines  of  steamers  plying  between 
that  port  and  England  for  the  passage  of  4000 
women  to  be  brought  over  this  summer.  Most  of 
them  will  be  sent  to  the  provinces  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
be  quickly  snapped  up  as  wives  by  the  desperately 
lonely  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  It  may  be  won- 
dered why  the  Women's  Guild  of  Montreal  should 
be  playing  this  high  handed  game  against  the  lib- 
erties  of  ex-American  citizens,  but  women  are  born 
match-makers  and  to  operate  by  the  shipload  was 
probably  an  irresistible  temptation.  And  there  is 
precedent  for  it  in  the  colonial  times  of  our  own 
part  of  the  American  continent,  but  then  there 
were  no  rights  of  American  girls  to  be  trampled 
upon  as  the  Montreal  women  are  ruthlessly  plan- 
ning to  do.  WTe  are  inclined  to  hope  every  one  of 
those  forgetful  Americans  will  catch  a  tartar. 


Californians  are  slow  to  learn  from  their  own 
experience.  Just  now  jack  rabbits  are  very  troub- 
lesome in  some  parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
to  read  the  accounts  in  the  local  papers  one  con- 
cludes that  the  people  there  do  not  know  of  the 
rabbit  drive  as  a  California  invention  which  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in 
the  last  decade.  These  accounts  are  to  the  effect 
that  jack  rabbits  are  overrunning  the  Browne  val- 
ley section  of  Yuba  county  and  destroying  crops, 
garden  truck,  clover  patches  and  alfalfa  fields. 
The  farmers  say  that  the  rabbits  travel  in  herds, 
and  are  as  tame  as  sheep.  Several  have  gone  to 
the  protection  of  their  crops  with  shotguns,  and, 
as  a  result,  have  come  to  Marysville  with  wagon- 
loads  of  rabbits;  but  even  this  wholesale  slaughter 
seems  to  fail  in  its  desired  effect  of  checking  the 
inroads  of  the  animals.  Such  warfare  is.  of  course, 
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inadequate.  Get  together,  plan  a  drive  and  leave 
the  guns  at  home.  If  it  is  planned  and  worked 
right  the  valley  can  be  cleared  with  clubs. 


There  is  danger  of  trouble  always  in  California 
if  one  does  not  try  to  learn  the  features  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  conditions  which  we  have  in  this 
State  by  intelligent  observation  of  nature's  de- 
clarations of  her  intentions  through  native  tree 
and  plant  growth.  The  report  comes  that  hickory, 
black  walnut,  chestnut,  and  red  oak  will  not  be 
planted  in  the  Shasta  National  Forest  or  in  any 
other  forests  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
original  intention  was  to  plant  these  varieties  ex- 
tensively on  the  forest  reserves,  and  a  large  nur- 
sery was  started  by  the  forest  service  on  Ash 
creek,  where  thousands  of  seeds  were  planted. 
They  sprouted  and  were  doing  well  until  a  cold 
snap  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  This 
killed  the  hickory  and  walnut  sprouts  and  dam- 
aged the  chestnut  and  red  oak,  the  report  says : 
"Demonstrating  that  they  are  not  hardy  enough 
trees  for  the  climate  of  the  Siskiyou  mountains." 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  it  demonstrates  that  at 
all.  We  should  conclude  first  that  the  nursery 
was  in  a  frosty  place  and  possibly  the  seedlings 
had  been  pushed  too  far  by  irrigation.  The  Sis- 
kiyou mountains  cover  an  immense  area  and  has 
a  wonderful  variety  of  conditions.  The  broad 
"demonstration"  rests  upon  too  narrow  a  founda- 
tion. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Common  Vetch  Run  Wild. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  large  tract  of  grain 
land  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  a  reclaimed  is- 
land. I  enclose  you  part  of  a  sort  of  wild  pea 
which  has  in  some  way  found  its  way  into  this 
land,  and  which  seems  to  be  of  considerable  detri- 
ment to  the  land  for  grain  purposes  as  the  pea 
spreads  rapidly  along  the  ground  and  chokes  out 
the  grain.  We  have  twice  plowed  this  under,  and 
also  cut  a  section  of  it  while  the  grain  was  still 
young  in  the  hope  of  cutting  it  off  before  it  came 
to  maturity,  but  the  plant  seems  to  thrive  in  spite 
of  everything  we  have  done  so  far.  It  blooms 
from  about  May  until  September,  and  while  some 
parts  of  the  plant  are  in  bloom  other  parts  are  in 
seed.  The  plant,  as  yet.  has  not  obtained  a  very 
strong  foothold,  but  during  the  time  it  has  been 
there  (perhaps  two  years),  it  has  made  very  rapid 
progress.  We  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged  if  you 
can  advise  us  of  some  way  of  eradicating  it. — 
Owner,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  leguminous 
plant  which  you  send  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
vetch  (vieia  saliva),  which  hundreds  of  people  are 
now  introducing  and  trying  to  get  it  established 
for  the  purpose  of  soil  improvement.  Recent  re- 
search and  recent  practical  experience  also  dem- 
onstrate that  one  of  the  most  promising  ways  to 
restore  the  content  of  humus  and  nitrogen  in  our 
worn  soils  is  to  grow  leguminous  plants,  which 
have  the  power  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  agencies  of  the  colonies  of  bac- 
teria which  establish  themselves  on  their  roots. 
This  vetch  is  one  of  the  plants  which  is  being  used 
for  this  purpose  because  of  its  acceptance  of  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

It  is  unquestionably  for  the  great  advantage  of 
your  land  to  have  this  plant  grow,  and  to  plow 
into  the  soil  as  much  as  possible  of  its  top  growth 
while  it  is  still  green  and  favorable  for  speedy  de- 
cay. The  problem  will  be  how  to  do  this  without 
having  the  summer  growth  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  grain.  If  the  crop  was  grown  for  hay 
or  for  feeding  green  to  dairy  cattle,  it  would  be 
vastly  better  if  this  growth  of  green  should  be  in- 
cluded with  the  grain  hay.  but  for  a  grain  crop  it 
may.  of  course,  be  a  great  detriment.    The  best 


way  to  get  the  plant  out  of  the  land  would  be  to 
pasture  it  for  a  season,  so  that  all  the  growth 
woidd  be  eaten  by  the  stock  to  whom  the  plant  is 
very  acceptable.  Another  way  would  be  to  make 
a  virtue  of  a  necessity  and  grow  the  plant  for  a 
crop  of  vetch  seed,  which  would  be  worth  two  or 
three  times  as  much  per  pound  as  the  grain.  There 
is  a  great  demand  at  this  time  for  the  seed,  and 
carloads  are  brought  into  the  State  to  secure  a 
winter  growth  in  orchards,  which  can  be  plowed 
under  in  the  spring  time  for  the  purpose  of  soil 
improvement,  which  we  have  already  hinted  at. 
The  situation  is  a  very  interesting  one.  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  pursue  it  fai  t  her  and  to  have 
fuller  notes  from  your  observation  of  the  behavior 
of  the  plant. 

Manure  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  very  courteous  and  satis- 
factory replies  to  previous  questions  of  mine  are 
my  apology  for  troubling  you  once  more.  1  have 
some  lemon  trees,  eight  years  from  planting,  which 
have,  as  yet.  borne  no  fruit.  They  were  badly  in- 
jured about  five  years  ago  by  grasshoppers,  but 
have  apparently  quite  recovered.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised to  apply  nitrate  of  soda,  but  I  want  your 
opinion.  The  soil  is  clay,  mixed  with  gravel,  con- 
taining excess  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  "while" 
alkali.  It  is  very  fertile  but  sets  quite  hard  and 
must  be  worked  at  the  right  time.  Would  there 
be  any  danger  in  using  soda  nitrate.'  What  be- 
comes of  the  soda?  What  is  the  chemical  re  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  it  ?  I  have  been  told  that  there 
is  danger  of  turning  a  "white"  into  a  "black" 
alkali  by  using  nitrates,  is  that  so*.' — Reader,  Or- 
land. 

Such  an  amount  of  nitrate  id'  soda  as  you  could 
use  without  killing  your  trees  would  probably  cut 
no  chamical  ice  worth  consideration  -so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  that  refinement  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  have  alkali  of  any  kind  yon  had  bet- 
ter use  stable  manure  on  your  trees  because  that 
would  not  only  furnish  nitrogen,  if  your  plants 
need  any  more,  but  it  would  add  coarse  material 
and  ultimately  humus  which  would  overcome  the 
tendency  of  your  soil  to  become  compact  and  thus 
concentrate  your  alkalis  near  the  surface  by  evap- 
oration. Mellow  the  soil,  increase  the  humus, 
make  water  movement  freer  and  good  cultivation 
easier  and  your  alkalis  will  become  weaker  by  dis- 
tribution through  a  greater  mass  of  the  soil  and 
they  may  be  too  weak  at  any  point  to  be  trouble- 
some, unless  you  have  too  much  to  start  with.  Put 
on  manure  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
and  plow  it  under,  with  all  the  green  stuff  which 
grows  upon  it.  during  the  winter  or  early  spring. 
If  anything  will  help  your  trees  this  will.  It  is 
chiefly  mechanical  improvement  your  soil  needs, 
for  you  say  it  is  very  fertile. 


Chances  in  Beekeeping. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  would  be  the  prospects  for  a  young  man  and 
his  wife  settling  in  your  State  with  the  intention 
of  making  beekeeping  their  sole  occupation?  Our 
capital  will  be  very  small,  but  I  am  used  to  farm 
work  and  can  work  out  while  I  get  a  start.  Have 
had  six  years  experience  with  bees  in  a  small 
apiary.  Where  would  be  the  best  place  for  us  to 
locate  under  the  circumstances? — Reader,  B.  0. 

Our  beekeeping  is  now  divided  into  two  quite 
different  branches.  One  is  established  in  the  al- 
falfa regions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys,  and  the  other  (the  older  branch)  operates 
Chiefly  on  the  sage  and  other  desert  plants  in  the 
mountainous  regions  in  southern  California. 
Which  you  should  choose  as  a  field  of  operation 
you  would  have  to  decide  for  yourself  after  seeing 
them  both.  You  would  run  no  risk  at  all  in  com- 
ing to  California  for  that  purpose,  because  there  is 
great  demand  for  such  labor  as  you  could  furnish, 
and  meantime  you  could  be  studying  the  situation 
to  decide  where  and  what  your  investment  should 


be.  Coming  from  the  north,  you  would  begin  to 
look  about  in  the  Sacramento  valley  at  various 
points.  There  is  much  going  on  in  irrigation  de- 
velopment in  that  valley  and  good  help  is  in  great 
demand.  The  same  is  true  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley farther  south,  and  so  on.  and  your  choice  of 
location  would  depend  upon  what  you  can  see. 

Limitations  on  Medicinal  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  information  con- 
cerning the  culture  of  Golden  Seal  (Hydrastis 
Canadensis)  also  the  Insect  Powder  plant  1  Arc 
the  climate  and  soil  of  southern  California  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  these  plants?  Are  they 
practicable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view? 
Reader,  Pomona. 

It  is  not  safe  to  undertake  the  production  of  me- 
dicinal plants,  unless  you  can  find  a  manufacturer 
of  medicines  who  is  willing  to  contract  with  you 
for  the  crop.  It  will  not  do  to  put  time  and  money 
into  an  effort  to  grow  (hem.  unless  you  are  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  product.  Usually  such 
materials  are  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  from 
wild  growth  or  produced  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  labor  supply  can  be  had  at  much  less  rates 
than  in  California.  The  production  of  insect  pow- 
der has  never  reached  the  importance  that  was  an- 
ticipated, although  the  plant  will  grow  in  nearly 
all  our  valleys,  north  and  south.  If  we  arc  not 
mistaken  the  powder  is  only  made  by  the  Buhach 
Producing  &  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Stockton,  who 
have  a  mill  for  this  purpose  and  are  able  to  pro- 
duce on  their  own  land  all  that  they  can  sell,  and 
therefore  are  not  desirous  of  purchasing  it  from 
others.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  proposition  to 
grow  something  which  everybody  needs  and  which 
can  be  sold  at  sight  because  of  the  constant  de- 
mand. One  should  be  very  careful  about  under- 
taking fancy  special  products. 

Covering  Old  Oak  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  large  live  oak  tree 
here  whose  roots  for  some  time  have  been  ex- 
posed to  some  extent.  This  winter  1  had  them 
covered  to  a  depth  of  about  1(1  inches  with  soil  and 
a  coping  built  around  to  keep  the  dirt  in  place. 
Now  some  men  declare  that  unless  1  undo  this 
work  the  tree  will  surely  decline  and  eventually 
die.  while  others  as  firmly  maintain  there  will  be 
no  damage  whatever.  So  I  appeal  to  you  to  settle 
the  question. — T.  II.  S..  Monterey. 

Probably  your  tree  experts  are  both  right  and 
both  wrong.  From  our  observation  we  should  ex- 
pect no  injury  to  the  covering  of  exposed  roots  of 
an  oak  tree  providing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  were 
not  included.  We  have,  however,  seen  many  trees 
destroyed  by  deep  filling  in  close  up  to  the  trunk. 
If  you  can  cover  the  exposed  roots  and  slope  the 
ground  toward  the  tree  so  that  the  base  is  open 
to  the  air,  as  it  always  has  been,  we  apprehend  no 
trouble  will  ensue.  Probably  (he  dirt  will  gradu- 
ally rise  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  as  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  soil  would  be  to  move  towards  it. 
but  this  would  be  gradual  and  would  occasion  no 
injury. 

Harvesting  Sunflowers. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  method  used  in  saving  or  threshing 

the  seed  from  the  (iiant  Russian  sunflower!  M. 
S.,  Alpaugh. 

Cut  off  the  seed  heads  of  your  sunflowers  when 
the  seed  seems  to  be  well  matured  but  before  any 
of  it  falls  away  from  the  head.    Throw  these  heads 

on  a  smooth  pie<  f  ground  or  a  tight  floor  and 

when  they  become  thoroughly  dry  thrash  out  the 
seed  with  a  flail,  removing  the  coarse  stuff  with 
a  rake  and  afterwards  cleaning  the  seed  by  shovel 
ing  it  into  the  wind  so  that  the  light  stuff  may  be 
blown  away.  A  more  perfect  cleaning  afterwards 
could  be  secured  with  a  grain  fanning  mill  or  a 
simple  sieve  of  the  right  mesh. 
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METHODS  OF  WALNUT  GROWING. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
By  (  ha.-.  A.  Chambers,  of  Fresno. 

As  far  as  the  commercial  varieties  of  soft-shell 
walnuts  are  concerned,  opinions  differ  as  to  their 
relative  merits  in  the  different  localities  in  which 
these  nuts  are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale.  There 
are  many  expert  walnut  growers  in  this  State  and 
I  would  not  venture  to  say,  which  particular  nut 
to  grow  in  order  to  fetch  the  best  returns.  I  will 
leave  this  for  others  to  decide  and  wrangle  over. 
From  time  to  time  we  read  in  the  papers  opinions 
from  various  parties  proclaiming  such  and  such  a 
nut  to  be  the  peer  of  them  all  ;  the  best  cropper, 
finest  quality,  etc. 

In  this  article  it  is  my  desire,  waiving  the  va- 
riety to  plant,  which  will  have  to  be  determined 
by  the  planter  after  he  has  looked  into  his  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  to  give  my  views  as  to 
how  any  one  can  engage  in  walnut  growing  at  as 
little  cost  as  possible,  especially  when  their  means 
are  limited.  In  many  soils,  trees  grown  on  their 
own  roots  from  selected  seed,  make  magnificent 
trees,  heavy  croppers  and  nuts  of  good  quality. 
.Mr.  Thus.  Jacob,  of  Visalia,  has  a  walnut  grove 
on  bottom  land,  which  was  planted  some  16  years 
ago  from  selected  seed  of  the  Santa  Barbara  va- 
riety, many  of  his  trees  at  this  writing  measure 
two  feet  in  diameter,  50  to  60  feet  high,  well  shap- 
ed and  heavy  producers.  Mt.  Jacob  finds  ready 
sale  for  his  walnuts  and  he  has  a  steady  list  of 
customers  ever  since  he  commenced  to  market  the 
nuts.  I  will  say  this  much,  however,  the  walnuts 
grown  by  Mr.  Jacob  in  his  grove  vary  in  size  but 
not  in  quality  as  far  as  the  meat  is  concerned.  The 
majority  of  his  trees  produce  a  fine  commercial 
size,  while  a  few  crop  a  smaller  nut.  This  is  the 
case  with  pretty  much  all  of  the  nut  family,  to 
vary  in  some  cases  from  the  parent.  The  walnut 
as  is  well  known  requires  a  very  deep  soil  and 
whether  grown  on  its  own  root  or  worked  on 
black  walnut  stock,  the  trees  send  down  a  tap 
root  that  almost  equals  in  size  the  body  of  the 
tree  above  ground.  This  is  the  case  especially 
when  the  trees  are  young.  After  a  while  the  top. 
of  course,  outgrows  the  size  of  the  tap  root. 

The  Tap  Root  on  Hardpan. — In  our  walnut  nur- 
sery whenever  run  a  digger  under  walnuts,  if  we 
did.  more  than  half  of  the  tap  root  would  be  cut 
away,  which  is  too  much  of  a  shock  to  the  tree.  On 
account  of  this  tree  possessing  such  a  big  tap  root 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  plant  walnut  trees  on  any 
soil  other  than  the  deepest  kind.  I  have  examined 
walnut  trees  after  six  years  of  growth  and  found 
them  taking  on  a  sickly  appearance.  Some  said 
tin'  trees  had  blight,  while  others  sunburn,  in  fad 
everything  in  the  catagory  of  tree  and  plant  dis- 
eases was  diagnosed.  On  digging  down  around 
the  tree  I  found  that  the  tap  root  was  suddenly 
stopped  in  its  attempt  to  get  a  firmer  hold  in  the 
ground  by  a  basin  of  hardpan.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion when  this  tap  root  is  interfered  with  and  jam- 
med next  to  a  solid  mass  of  rock  or  hardpan.  it  is 
pretty  much  .the  same  as  if  a  person  tried  to  get 
into  his  cellar  through  a  cement  sidewalk.  Of 
course,  hardpan  can  be  blasted  and  if  this  is  done 
carefully  and  thoroughly  before  planting  the 
trees,  it  is  possible  that  the  soil  conditions  will  take 
care  of  the  tap  root.  However,  when  one  blasts 
for  walnuts  they  must  do  it  on  a  larger  scale  than 
when  blasting  for  trees  that  do  not  require  much 
outlet.  The  walnut  tree  is  a  long  lived  tree  and 
needs  more  extensive  preparation  when  being 
planted  than  would  the  average  deciduous  fruit 
tree.  Give  a  walnut  a  <rood  start  and  plant  it  in 
soil  where  the  tap  root  can  go  down  as  far  as  it 
likes  and  the  trees  will  thrive  and  do  well,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  the  climatic  surroundings  do  not 
interfere. 

Grafted  walnuts  are  very  expensive  and  are  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  average  farmer,  especially 
where  one  with  limited  means  intends  to  plant  a 
big  acreage.  A  great  deal  of  first-class  walnut 
land  as  a  consequence  is  planted  to  cheaper  trees 
or  possibly  grape  vines  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
money.  Grafted  trees  sell  for  from  $1  each  to  as 
high  as  $3  per  tree,  depending  upon  the  variety. 


At  a  glance  one  can  see  this  requires  quite  an  out- 
lay of  money.  How  can  this  be  remedied  one  will 
ask,  another  will  say  I  would  like  to  plant  out  a 
grove  of  walnuts  but  it  would  break  me  up  in 
business  to  do  so  after  paying  for  my  land  and  on 
top  of  this  the  necessary  trees.  He  changes  his 
mind  as  a  result  and  he  is  in  common  parlance 
"scared  off."  Now  if  1  intended  to  plant  a  wal- 
nut grove  or  orchard  this  is  the  plan  I  would 

adopt,  whether  I  had  large  or  small  means  and  I 
will  give  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 

A  Rational  Proceeding. —  In  the  tirst  place  I 
would  select  a  proper  location  as  far  as  soil  con- 
ditions are  concerned.  After  I  had  satisfied  myself 
on  this  point,  I  would  prepare  my  ground  in  the 
usual  way  when  planting,  or  preparing  to  plant  a 
regular  orchard.  Now  we  will  assume  that  1  in- 
tend to  plant  100  acres  to  some  well  selected  va- 
riety of  commercial  walnut,  I  would  figure  on 
planting  my  trees  no  closer  than  50  feet  apart, 
which  would  require  1700  trees.  I  have  seen  some 
plantings  made  40  feet  apart  but  I  would  not  ad- 
vise this  distance  owing  to  the  very  large  growth 
the  walnut  attains  at  a  fair  age  of  maturity.  I 
would  next  order  150  to  200  trees  from  some  re- 
liable nurseryman  of  the  variety  I  had  decided 
upon,  plant  them  in  a  solid  row  50  feet  apart, 
along  the  border  preferred.  Meantime,  I  would 
procure  sufficient  black  walnut  seed  carefully  se- 
lected to  plant  in  the  exact  spots  the  trees  are  to 
be  grown  in  orchard  form,  that  is.  5(1  feet  apart. 
In  each  hill  I  would  plant  at  least  10  walnuts, 
which  makes  an  allowance  for  any  defective  or 
non-germinating  seed.  It  is  possible  that  every  nut 
SO  planted  will  sprout.  This  makes  no  difference, 
when  they  grow  up  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  select 
the  best  specimens  and  cut  back  the  balance  below 
the  ground.  It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  to  per- 
mit two  seedlings  to  grow  in  case  of  some  accident 
happening  to  the  original  one  selected.  After 
these  seedlings  have  attained  their  proper  growth 
and  the  right  season  comes  around,  the  seedlings 
can  be  grafted  with  wood  obtained  from  the  or- 
iginal parent  trees,  which  you  have  bought  from 
the  nurseryman.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  wood  from  the  trees  you  have  bought,  nor 
to  buy  your  original  stock  of  150  or  200  trees,  if 
you  can  obtain  grafts  from  the  nurseryman  when 
your  trees  are  ready  to  be  grafted.  My  experi- 
ence has  been,  however,  with  some  valuable  sort, 
not  to  be  able  to  get  grafting  wood.  The  nursery- 
man will  sell  the  trees  as  a  rule  but  very  few  will 
sell  grafting  wood,  claiming  that  they  need  it  for 
their  own  propagation.  If  you  have  your  own 
trees,  you  are  not  at  their  mercy,  hence  this  is  why 
I  advise  buying  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  in  the 
first  place  in  order  to  not  be  disappointed  in  se- 
curing your  grafting  wood.  How  often  does  one 
have  to  pay  $3  each  for  a  large  well  grown  wal- 
nut tree  and  if  he  wants  to  buy  grafting  wood,  the 
seller  will  charge  50c.  to  $1  a  foot?  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  newer  varieties  of  walnuts,  those  that 
bear  young  and  produce  large  commercial  nuts.  Of 
the  oider  standard  sorts.  I  suppose  all  the  grafting 
wood  could  be  obtained  at  little  or  no  cost,  in 
which  event  only  the  walnut  seed  can  be  planted 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  getting  a  start  of 
the  parent  stock. 

No  Loss  of  Time.— One  would  conclude,  perhaps, 
that  this  method  of  getting  a  walnut  grove  started 
would  put  them  back  a  year  or  so.  This  is  not 
ihe  case  in  the  long  run.  At  first  it  may  seem  so, 
but  I'll  venture  to  say  if  my  plan  is  carefully  car- 
ried out  parties  will  find  that  walnuts  planted  by 
this  seed  method  do  better  and  grow  faster  than 
trees  that  have  been  transplanted,  jolted  around, 
kept  out  of  the  ground  and  otherwise  shocked. 
Transplanted  trees  need  extra  good  care  to  estab- 
lish them  and  any  neglect,  especially  with  the  wal- 
nut, fig  and  olive,  will  cause  a  high  percentage  of 
loss.  On  the  other  hand  when  your  seedlings  are 
established,  their  growth  is  not  interferred  with. 
The  walnut  seed  when  planted  as  stated  before, 
can  easily  be  watered.  It  is  not  necessary  to  irri- 
gate them  with  the  open  ditch  or  furrow  process. 
I  lei  a  sled  and  equip  it  with  a  barrel  or  tank,  drive 
down  the  rows,  water  every  hill  or  spot  which  eon- 
tains  the  black  walnut  seed.  The  seed  requires  a 
'_rood  deal  of  water  to  start  germination,  but  they 
are  easily  yrown  w  hen  ordinary  care  is  exercised. 
When  ready  to  graft  your  trees,  be  sure  and  get 
some  one  that  understands  this  work  and  do  not 
let  a  house  carpenter  do  it  nor  some  expert  full  of 


wind  and  whiskey.  Good  practical  grafters  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  community.  While  this 
walnut  grove  is  getting  a  start  and  you  are  carry- 
ing on  this  work,  you  can,  if  you  wish,  plant  some- 
thing between  the  rows  of  your  proposed  walnut 
grove.  Just  what  one  should  plant  would  depend 
on  climatic  conditions.  Annual  crops  as  well  as 
permanent  ones  could  be  planted  between.  The 
permanent  ones,  however,  would  have  to  be  elim- 
inated after  the  walnuts  attained  shading  height. 
In  the  fig  orchards  of  Fresno  and  Merced  conn- 
ties  many  vineyards  are  set  between  the  rows.  The 
grapes  begin  to  bear  after  the  second  year  and 
five  or  six  good  producing  crops  of  grapes  are  har- 
vested before  they  are  made  to  give  way  to  the 
fig.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  could  not  plant 
grapes  among  his  walnuts  or  a  row  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees.  The  walnuts  would  not  interfere  with 
the  deciduous  trees  nor  the  latter  with  the  wal- 
nuts for  12  or  15  years,  meanwhile  an  income  can 
be  realized  earlier  on  your  investment. 


ALMOND  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  au- 
thorizes the  following  statement:  The  almond 
production  of  California  for  the  past  12  years  has 
varied  from  450  tons  in  1898  to  3270  tons  in  1902. 
while  the  average  has  been  1877  tons  or  one  pound 
for  each  23  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  almonds  for  the  same  time 
has  varied  from  2570  tons  in  1901  to  8572  tons  in 
1908. 

The  available  supply  of  both  California  and  im- 
ported almonds  for  consumption  has  varied  from 
3323  tons  in  1898  to  11.572  tons  in  1908  or  an  in- 
crease of  248%  in  ten  years'  time.  The  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  almonds  in  the  United 
States  for  the  12  years  has  been  one  pound  per 
annum  to  each  six  people.  We  certainly  have  room 
for  increasing  consumption  of  almonds. 

The  California  crop  for  1910  is  estimated  at 
3500  tons  and  the  foreign  crop  available  for  im- 
portation at  not  over  2750  tons,  which  would  make 
the  available  supply  for  the  year  one  pound  for 
each  seven  people  in  the  United  States,  or  800  tons 
less  than  the  average  for  the  past  12  years.  This, 
of  course,  means  higher  prices  for  the  almonds  this 
year  because  one-seventh  of  the  people  who  ate  al- 
monds last  year  will  have  to  go  -without  this  year 
and  they  will  make  the  other  six-sevenths  pay  for 
what  are  eaten. 


Entomological. 


SANTA  CLARA  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THRIPS. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Santa  Clara  are  very 
wisely  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of  thrips  treat- 
ments and  from  the  almost  universal  attention 
which  treatments  are  now  receiving  there  can  be 
but  one  outcome,  and  that  must  be  success,  al- 
though we  cannot  yet  define  the  methods  by  which 
it  will  be  attained.  The  San  .lose  Mercury  last 
week  undertooK  to  determine  what  amount  of  suc- 
cess had  been  attained  this  year  through  the 
methods  commended  by  the  entomologists  of  the 
Tinted  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  sent 
a  representative  to  accompany  Mr.  Paul  R.  .(ones, 
the  Government  Entomologist,  on  a  trip  of  inspec- 
tion to  several  of  the  nearby  orchards.  The  IVter 
Laudon  orchard  in  the  Willows  was  visited  and 
of  16  acres  all  in  prunes.  Mr.  Laudon  harvested 
18  green  tons  in  1!)07  and  10  green  tons  in  1908. 
He  plowed  and  cross-plowed  all  in  the  fall  of  1908 
and  sprayed  five  acres  three  times;  and  this  year 
he  expects  to  have  66  green  tons,  45  tons  of  which 
will  be  produced  on  the  five  acres  which  have  been 
sprayed  and  plowed,  while  the  remaining  21  tons 
will  be  from  the  11  acres  which  have  been  plowed 
but  not  sprayed. 

Ji.  Cottle,  whose  orchard  adjoins  the  Laudon 
orchard,  with  no  treatment  for  thrips  last  year 
harvested  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  prunes  from 
five  acres,  or  two-twentieths  tons  per  acre.  He  has 
plowed  this  last  year  with  the  result  that  the  crop 
promises  an  increased  yield. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  samples  of 
soil,  17x17  inches  square  by  20  inches  deep,  were 
removed  from  Mr.  Laudon 's  orchard  both  before 
and  after  treatment.    These  were  taken  to  the 
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laboratory  yard,  corner  of  Lincoln  and  Minnesota 
avenues,  and  embedded  to  their  natural  depth  in 
the  ground.  The  cages  were  permitted  to  remain 
open  until  the  time  for  the  adult  thrips  to  come 
out.  They  were  then  covered  over  and  a  daily 
record  of  the  emerging  insects  was  made  for  each. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  blocks  of  soil  that  had 
been  plowed  and  cross-plowed  the  average  num- 
ber of  thrips  per  square  foot  of  surface  in  each 
cage  was  198,  while  in  the  soil  not  treated  the  num- 
ber was  662.  This  shows  approximately  that  70% 
of  the  thrips  were  killed  in  the  treated  soil. 

E.  L.  Fellows'  orchard  was  subsequently  vis- 
ited, and  equally  as  satisfactory  conditions  were 
found.  Mr.  Fellows  has  260  acres  in  prunes  and 
his  peach  orchard  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  val- 
ley and  embraces  240  acres.  This  entire  acreage 
was  plowed  early  last  fall  and  eight  acres  of  prunes 
sprayed  three  times  during  that  period  for  dem- 
onstrative purposes  and  one  time  this  year  to  de- 
stroy the  thrips  larvae.  Several  other  blocks  in 
the  prune  orchard  have  been  given  the  spray  treat- 
ment and  the  many  props  supporting  heavily-la- 
den branches  tell  the  story  better  than  words  or 
figures  of  speech.  But  Mr.  Fellows  is  confident 
that  the  crop  will  be  twice  as  big  as  last  year,  and 
he  attributes  it  in  the  main  to  the  attention  he  has 
given  his  orchard  in  the  matter  of  spraying  and 
plowing. 

Equally  as  good  reports  come  from  the  Sorosis 
Fruit  Company's  orchard,  for  while  their  output 
last  year  was  80  dried  tons  of  prunes,  this  year 
the  crop  will  nearly  double  in  quantity,  caused  by 
the  plowing  the  orchard  received  last  December. 

The  prune  orchards  of  Walter  Curry  and  Harry 
Curry,  at  Berryessa,  have  also  come  into  notice  as 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  cultivation  and 
spraying  as  a  remedy  for  thrips.  On  the  Harry 
Curry  place  four  acres  were  sprayed  and  plowed 
three  times,  with  a  cover  crop  of  barley,  and  a 
good  crop  of  large,  clean  prunes  is  in  evidence, 
while  the  adjoining  orchard  to  the  south,  without 
treatment,  shows  up  poorly. 

In  the  Walter  Curry  orchard  three  acres  were 
sprayed  three  times,  while  four  acres  were  spray- 
ed twice  and  plowed  once,  and  the  good  crop 'of 
clean  prunes  in  evidence  is  in  severe  contrast  to 
the  orchard  adjacent,  where  the  crop  is  almost  a 
complete  failure. 

The  S.  E.  Johnson  ten  acres  of  Bartlett  pears, 
near  Saratoga,  furnishes  another  good  illustration 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  treatment. 
Half  of  the  buds  had  been  killed  before  the  first 
spraying  was  done,  yet  the  crop  will  be  a  good 
average  and  the  quality  of  fruit  the  best. 

The  Pest  and  the  Remedy. — The  adult  thrips 
cause  the  scabbing  on  pears,  while  larvae  produce 
the  scabbing  on  prunes,  and  as  adults  emerge  from 
the  ground  late  in  February  and  early  in  March, 
at  the  time  the  trees  are  spreading  their  buds  and 
opening  into  bloom,  the  eggs  are  placed  mostly 
in  the  blossoms  and  fruit  stems  and  in  leaf  petis- 
les,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Jones  pronounces 
spraying  the  principal  mode  of  action,  the  plow- 
ing being  regarded  as  only  secondary.  He  advises 
a  2%  distillate  oil  emulsion  composed  of  black- 
leaf  tobacco  extract;  l-to-70  strength,  for  spraying 
and  says  the  spray  should  be  directed  downward 
into  the  buds  and  not  thrown  at  them  from  below 
or  the  sides. 

Will  Depend  Upon  Plowing.— JUr.  Frank  E.  Dof- 
sey  dissents  from  the  spraying  and  says:  "This 
year  I  sprayed  one-half  the  orchard  with  distillate 
emulsion  and  black  leaf,  prepared  according  to 
proportions  given  me  personally  by  P.  R.  Jones, 
of  the  local  Bureau  of  Entomology.  I  used  a 
power  outfit,  with  180  pounds  pressure.  Results? 
Less  than  five  tons  green  fruit  from  70  acres  is  in 
sight.  Neither  the  sprayed  nor  unsprayed  half 
ever  came  to  a  bloom.  Practically  the  only  prunes 
I  have  this  year  arc  on  a  small  patch  of  1%  acres 
which  was  not  plowed.  These  trees  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  home  and  well  sheltered  by  the 
house  and  tall  trees  from  the  north  winds.  So 
much  for  the  'weather  conditions,'  which  are 
receiving  as  much  atten!  ion  as  the  thrips  this  year, 
but,  on  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  orchard, 
absolutely  unprotected  in  any  way,  are  the  only 
other  prunes  in  the  entire  orchard,  several  trees 
here  being  loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  From  a 
close  and  considerably  extended  observation  this 
last  blossom  season,  coupled  with  my  own  experi- 
ence. 1  am  going  to  'bank'  next  year  on  very  late 
spring  plowing,  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  un- 
touched until  the  last  week  of  March  anyway. " 


Citrus  Fruits. 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  California  orange 
industry  there  has  been  talk  of  overproduction. 
When  the  growers  of  southern  California  were 
shipping  but  1000  cars  of  oranges  a  year  there 
was  this  same  talk,  and  at  that  time  practically 
all  the  oranges  raised  here  were  grown  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  the  only  markets  being  local,  very 
little  fruit  going  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

While  it  might  have  been  true  that  the  total 
output  was  rapidly  approaching  figures  that  would 
swamp  the  then  known  market,  yet  it  simply  de 
veloped  into  a  question  of  expanding  the  market, 
and  this  has  been  done  with  wonderful  success. 

Again  comes  the  same  talk  of  too  much  fruit, 
and  the  question  arises,  can  the  markets  be  still 
further  expanded  to  meet  the  constantly  increas- 
ing production.  This  is  a  situation  that  must  be 
faced  and  a  condition  that  must  be  met  in  the  very 
near  future.  While  the  planting  of  late  has  not 
been  very  large  in  southern  California,  so  called, 
though  in  reality  Tulare  county  is  in  southern 
California,  yet  the  crop  here  is  constantly  increas- 
ing year  by  vear  and  the  output  for  the  season 
of  1910-11  promises  to  be  from  5000  to  10,000  cars 
larger  than  the  biggest  crop  heretofore,  which  was 
in  the  season  of  1908-9,  amounting  to  nearly  32,000 
cars  of  oranges  from  the  south  alone.  From  Tu- 
lare county  oranges  have  been  shipped  amounting 
to  2500  cars,  but  this  amount  will  be  multiplied 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
and  there  are  those  who  say  that  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  when  Tulare  county  will  produce  more 
oranges  than  all  of  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside.  San  Bernardino,  Orange  and  San  Diego 
put  together. 

If  this  be  true,  and  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration Butte  or  Imperial  county,  there  are  likely 
to  be  upward  of  80,000  to  100,000  cars  of  oranges 
shipped  from  California  at  some  time  not  much 
over  ten  years  from  now. 


Next  to  California  comes  Florida  in  the  amount 
of  oranges  shipped,  and  the  total  output  from  that 
State  can  be  figured  roughly  at  10,000  cars,  with 
a  tendency  to  increase.  Florida  is  now  being  ex- 
ploited as  California  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
colonization  companies  are  laying  out  tracts  of 
land  and  inviting  new  settlers  to  come  upon  them 
and  go  into  the  orange  business.  Texas  also  is 
planting  vast  acres  to  orange  and  the  present  crop 
of  Louisiana  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  over 
1000  cars  a  year.  The  orange  territory  of  Arizona 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  building  of  the 
Roosevelt  dam  on  the  Salt  river. 

With  Porto  Rico  in  American  hands  and  Cuba 
practically  so,  there  has  been  considerable  plant- 
ing of  oranges  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  fruit 
produced  in  these  countries  does  not  become  han- 
dicapped by  tariff  laws  as  are  the  oranges  from 
Mexico,  which  are  also  being  planted  freely. 
There  is  no  duty  at  all  on  the  Porto  Rico  orange, 
and  that  from  Cuba  comes  in  under  a  preferential 
duty  of  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  as  against 
$1  a  hundred  levied  on  the  fruit  from  Mexico  and 
Spain. 


In  the  face  of  this  constantly  increasing  orange 
supply,  one  interested  naturally  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future  of  the  or- 
ange industry.  Of  course  no  one  can  tell  with  a 
certainty,  but  this  much  is  apparent,  i.  e.,  that 
markets  must  be  greatly  expanded  or  prices  go 
down-  very  much.  With  overcrowded  markets 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  We  will  need  new 
markets  to  take  the  excess  fruit  or  we  will  have  to 
create  a  new  demand  in  old  markets,  and  both 
can  and  will  be  accomplished  to  some  extent.  In- 
creasing population  will  mean  in  a  sense  new  mar- 
kets, but  the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Canada,  which  is  a  very  fine  market  indeed,  are 
not  increasing  on  the  ratio  that  orange  produc- 
tion is.  This  then  means  that  we  must  go  abroad 
to  find  new  outlet.  The  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  has  been  doing  pioneer  work  in  England 
for  some  time  and  fruit  destined  for  England  goes 
through  with  but  25  cents  a  box  increase  over  the 
present  freight  rate  to  New  York  city  and  has  no 


duty  to  pay,  but  must  meet  with  the  competition 
from  Spain.  However,  our  navel  oranges  as  yet 
really  have  no  competitor  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  increase  in  California 
will  be  of  navel  oranges.  There  are  also  markets 
to  be  opened  on  the  continent,  and  this  will  be 
done  when  the  necessity  arises.  On  our  west  the 
outlook  is  hardly  as  good.  While  our  fruit  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  grown  in  China,  the  people 
as  a  rule  cannot  afford  to  eat  high  priced  fruit, 
though  those  who  can  afford  it  will  do  so.  A 
Japanese  graduate  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Tokio,  who  is  now  in  California  studying  fruit 
growing,  told  me  recently  that  California  oranges 
sold  in  Japan  as  high  as  fifteen  cents  apiece,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  retailer  was  getting 
an  excessive  profit.  We  have  shipped  oranges  in 
quantity  to  Australia  in  the  past,  but  this  country 
is  also  rapidly  increasing  in  orange  production. 
South  Africa  is  also  in  the  game,  and  this  past  win- 
ter I  met  a  young  man  at  Riverside  who  had  been 
sent  to  California  by  a  South  African  syndicate 
on  purpose  to  study  California  methods,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  could  raise  a  fine  navel  orange 
in  that  country,  and  from  here,  of  course,  will 
come  competition  in  the  English  and  European 
markets. 

Our  greatest  hope,  therefore,  would  seem  to  lie 
in  advertising  and  pushing  out  fruit  in  our  own 
market,  creating  a  demand  for  two  where  there 
was  but  one  before.  Again,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Exchange  has  done  good  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, offering  a  plated  spoon  for  two  cents  and  a 
dozen  orange  wrappers  of  the  Sunkist  brand. 
This  campaign  was  surely  the  means  of  distribut- 
ing more  oranges  in  the  territory  wherein  the  cam- 
paign was  made,  and  not  only  did  the  Exchange 
benefit,  but  the  independent  shippers  also.  As  a 
man  said  to  me  this  week,  "it's  all  in  the  point  of 
view."  If  more  consumers  would  get  the  orange 
habit  and  eat  twice  as  much  as  before,  practically 
a  new  customer  would  be  gained.  Habit  counts 
largely  in  the  consumption  of  any  article.  To 
bring  the  question  of  oranges  before  the  public  is 
to  help  them  create  the  orange  habit,  and  it  would 
not  be  the  means  of  undermining  constitutions,  as 
some  other  habits  do,  rather  it  would  be  great  for 
the  health  of  the  persons  forming  such  a  habit. 
The  power  of  suggestion  in  forming  habits  or  in- 
clination is  almost  unlimited,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  suggestion  be  better  applied  than  by  news- 
paper and  street  car  advertising.  It  will  come  to 
this  in  time.  Already  the  grapefruit  from  the  At- 
wood  orchards  of  Florida  is  known  all  over  this 
country.  This  concern  uses  the  pages  of  the  high- 
est priced  magazines  in  the  country,  thus  reaching 
the  class  that  can  afford  to  eat  high  priced  grape- 
fruit. An  orange  campaign  would  have  to  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  reach  the  masses,  and  in  my 
opinion  that  is  the  solution  of  the  question. 

Some  relief  could,  of  course,  be  obtained  from 
the  railroad  companies,  and  as  I  write,  a  decision 
is  hourly  expected  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  upon  the  rate  reduction  asked  for  by 
the  California  orange  and  lemon  men.  If  there  is 
any  burden  to  be  borne  arising  from  increased 
orange  production  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  transportation  companies. 
Rather,  they  will  benefit  hugely,  they  get  their 
charge  for  hauling  the  fruit  whether  the  grower 
or  packer  makes  a  cent  or  not  and  unless  they  con- 
tinue to  be  as  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  when  they  tried  to  rob 
the  growers  of  the  benefit  meant  for  them  when 
the  tariff  on  foreign  lemons  was  raised  they  will 
try  to  foster  and  encourage  an  increase  in  orange 
tonnage  rather  than  discourage  it  by  taking  all 
the  crop  is  worth  for  hauling  it. 

All  of  these  points  will  work  out  in  time  and 
more  important  than  all  will  come  constant  im- 
provement in  methods  of  handling  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  grower  and  the  groves  that  cannot 
produce  the  best  fruit,  "A  survival  of  the  fit- 
test," and  this  is  as  it  should  he  for  the  good  of 
all. 


The  California  Elks  who  are  soon  to  visit  De- 
troit, promise  to  do  their  share  to  advertise  Cali- 
fornia oranges  at  that  point.  In  this  they  are  be- 
ing aided  by  liberal  packers  all  through  the  or- 
ange belt  of  southern  California,  and  three  cars  of 
Valencia  oranges  will  be  given  away  at  Detroit^  up- 
wards of  200,000  oranges.  It  is  rather  a  pity  thai 
these  oranges  could  not  have  been  navels  and  in 
the  condition  they  were  a  month  or  two  ago. 
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Chalk's  Early  Jewel:  nearly  as  early;  fruit  large, 
smooth,  regular  in  form  and  ripening  evenly;  bright  scar- 
let; continuous  bearing. 

Dwarf  Champion  :  low  growing,  upright ;  fruit  medium, 
pink  to  purplish  red,  according  to  locality ;  popular  in  the 
interior  heat,  especially  at  the  south  and  in  the  foothills 
of  central  California. 

Stone:  tall  and  fruitful:  fruit  Large,  smooth,  uniform, 
bright  red.  solid:  widely  popular  in  southern  California 
for  market  and  shipping.  A  Dwarf  Stone,  resembling 
Dwarf  Champion  in  growth  is  also  a  good  shipping  variety 
at  the  south. 

Boulder:  resembling  Stone,  but  much  larger  fruit; 
popular  in  the  coast  district  of  southern  California. 

Pontic rosa  :  a  strong  growing  vine  ;  fruit  very  large, 
somewhat  irregular  and  variable  in  color,  usually  light 
red;  flesh  thick  but  not  always  firm:  chiefly  grown  in  So- 
noma county  for  canning  and  market. 

Trophy  :  vigorous  and  productive  ;  fruit  deep  red,  some- 
what irregular,  solid  and  firm  in  the  true  type,  with  ring- 
mark  at  apex;  chiefly  grown  for  canning  in  Alameda 
county,  displacing  Stone. 

There  is  an  opinion  current  among  California  growers 
that  even  the  best  of  the  Eastern  improved  tomatoes  are 
still  farther  improved  by  California  growing  conditions  if 
constant  selection  is  practiced  to  preserve  the  best  types. 
For  instance  the  "Trophy"  is  very  largely  grown  as  a 
late  tomato  for  canners'  use,  and  planters  insist  upon  se- 
curing California  grown  seed,  but  careless  seed  saving  has 
given  us  Trophies  widely  different  from  the  true  type  and 
very  inferior. 

TURNIPS. 

Turnip. — Brassica  n  a  pus. 

French,  navet ;  German,  herbst-riibe;  Dutch,  raap: 
Danish,  roe:  Italian,  navone;  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
nabo. 

Kohl-Rabi. —  Brassica  cauh-rapa. 

French,  choux-raves ;  German,  knollkohl ;  Flemish,  raap- 
kool ;  Italian,  cavolo-rapa. 
Rutabaga. — Idem. 

French,  choux-navets ;  German,  kohlriibe;  Dutch,  kool- 
raapen  onder  den  grond :  Italian,  cavolo  navone. 

These  members  of  the  cabbage  family  are  somewhat 
arbitrarily  classed  as  turnips  for  convenience  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  popular  usage.  Kohl-rabi  has  swollen 
stem,  clearly  above  ground;  rutabaga  has  a  swollen  root 
partly  above  ground,  partly  below ;  the  turnip  proper  is 
another  species  of  brassica,  which  has  a  swollen  root  and  a 
manner  of  growth  like  rutabaga.  Tn  California  all  these 
vegetables  take  a  much  lower  rank  in  popularity  and  use- 
fulness than  the  cabbage  group  of  the  same  genus  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  chapter:  judged  as  root  crops  they  are 
inferior  in  use  and  esteem  to  the  other  esculent  roots  al- 
ready considered.  They  have  no  local  standing  whatever 
for  stock  purposes,  for  two  reasons  at  least :  they  do  not 
endure  well  our  summer  heat  and  drought,  but  become  a 
prey  to  fungus  and  unthrift ;  they  will  not  rest  and  start 
again  for  larger  root-expansion,  as  do  the  beet  and  the 
carrot.  Such  being  their  weakness  and  perversity,  the 
stock  feeder  abandons  them,  which  he  can  readily  afford 
to  do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  many  other  more  ser- 
viceable crops.  He  can  have  any  quantity  of  immense 
beets  and  carrots  which  are  making  their  re-enlargement 
from  the  previous  spring  sowing,  to  feed  in  the  winter;  he 
can  have  for  late  summer  use,  corn  and  squashes,  which 
grow  riotously  in  summer  heat  which  distresses  the  turnip. 
He  does  well  enough  without  the  turnip,  in  view  of  its  be- 
havior and  his  own  supplies  from  other  sources. 

The  vegetables,  then,  which  we  group  in  this  chapter, 
must  be  estimated  alone  upon  their  table  value,  and  here, 
too.  they  are  afflicted  by  an  ill-disposition.  They  are  not 
good  keepers  in  this  climate,  and.  though  they  can  be 
packed  away  in  sand  for  use  during  our  warm,  rainy  win- 
ter, the  people  have  other  supplies  of  fresher  character  in 
the  winter,  and  do  not  find  either  turnips  or  parsnips  as 
desirable  as  they  are  in  wintry  countries. 

Turnips  and  rutabagas  are  then  reduced  to  claim  popu- 
larity upon  their  excellence  as  quickly  grown  for  immedi- 
ate use  when  mature,  and  Onder  this  restriction  they  cer- 
tainly enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  popularity.  Kohl-rabi  is 
very  little  used  and  its  narrow  fame  is  chiefly  confined  to 
citizens  of  French  and  German  descent. 

Culture. — The  growth  of  all  these  plants  is  simple  and 


can  be  undertaken  anywhere  in  California,  providing  their 
dislike  of  summer  heat  and  dry  air  is  borne  in  mind.  The 
culture  methods  prescribed  for  the  beet  and  carrot  beflt 
the  turnip  in  the  direction  of  preparation  of  soil,  sowing 
the  seed  and  cultivation.  The  plants  are  hardy  against 
frost  and  can  be  successfully  produced  all  through  our  val- 
ley winters.  Sowing  for  winter  use  may  begin  early  in  the 
fall  on  irrigated  ground  or  as  soon  as  the  rains  fall.  Sow- 
ing for  spring  and  early  summer  can  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  and 
warm  for  germination  and  growth  of  the  seedling.  In 
valleys  of  heavy  rainfall  and  frosts.  February  sowing  may 
be  best  for  spring  use.  but  in  warmer,  drier  parts  earlier 
sowing  is  desirable.  The  plant  needs  adequate  moisture 
and  a  moderate  temperature,  and  its  growth  is  a  matter  of 
conditions  not  of  the  calendar.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  tur- 
nips are  well  adapted  to  winter  gardening  in  California, 
and,  if  pushed  to  maturity  rapidly,  they  will  be  found  very 
tender  and  delicious.  Sowing  for  succession  will  give  tur- 
nips fresh  from  the  soil  in  all  their  excellence  through 
many  months  in  our  warmer  valleys. 

Both  the  flat  turnips  and  the  rutabagas  or  Swedish  tur- 
nips are  grown  in  the  same  way.  and  both  reach  edible  size 
very  quickly  under  favorable  conditions.  Culture  is  like 
that  advised  for  the  radish  except  that  they  need  wider 
spacing.  Rutabagas  are  better  keepers  and  more  service- 
able for  winter  storage  than  flat  turnips,  though  both  are 
mainly  used  fresh  from  the  ground  in  this  State. 

Rutabagas  are  sometimes  transplanted  from  a  seed  bed. 
as  space  becomes  available  here  and  there  in  the  garden 
for  them.  They  are  handled  just  as  cabbage  plants  are. 

Kohl-rabi  is  grown  in  the  same  w  ay  as  common  cabbage, 
both  in  starting  plants  and  planting  out. 

Varieties. — The  flat  turnips  chiefly  grown  are  Early 
White  Dutch  and  Purple  Top  Milan — the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred by  market  gardeners.  The  Purple  Top  Flat  Dutch 
or  Strap  Leaf  and  Purple  Top  White  Globe  are  also  in 
good  favor. 

Rutabagas  are  so  little  grown  that,  there  is  doubt  which 
has  the  preference  of  several  good  kinds  listed  by  our 
seedsmen:  the  Purple  Top  Yellow  or  Long  Island  seem, 
however,  to  be  most  popular. 

Of  kohl-rabi  the  White  Vienna  is  usually  grown. 

VEGETABLE  SUNDRIES. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  this  volume  a  complete  treat- 
ise upon  the  esculent  plants  which  may  be  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, nor  to  claim  that  it  contains  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  those  which  are  actually  grown  at  the  present  time. 
Such  a  task  would  be  appalling  in  view  of  the  wide  adapt- 
ability of  the  climate  and  the  fact  that  our  population  in- 
cludes natives  of  every  country  under  the  sun  who  have 
brought  hither  the  plants  which  have  delighted  them  in 
their  old  homes.  Conspicuous  among  such  contributions  to 
our  cultivated  flora  are  the  acquisitions  from  China  and 
Japan,  which  alone  would  require  much  time  to  identify 
and  characterize.  Our  acquisitions  of  minor  vegetables 
from  Europe  are  hardly  less  interesting.  It  must  be  left 
for  some  future  student  to  properly  arrange  all  these  for 
public  information.  In  the  present  work  it  has  been  rather 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  treat  the  more  conspicuous 
and  widely  useful  vegetables,  because  in  that  line  the 
present  demand  for  information  lies.  An  attempt  will, 
however,  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  briefly  mention  a  few 
plants  concerning  which  inquiry  may  arise  in  the  minds  of 
readers,  and  to  offer  suggestions  on  their  culture. 

Capers. — Capparl*  spinnsa. 

The  production  of  "capers"  on  a  commercial  scale  has 
frequently  been  mooted  in  California,  and  so  far  as  the 
local  adoption  of  the  plant  goes,  anticipations  of  success 
seem  to  be  well  placed.  The  plant  thrives  with  moderate 
moisture — enough  could  be  conserved  by  cultivation  on 
any  fairly  retentive  soil.  Tt  has  been  growing  thriftily  for 
years  on  adobe  soil  in  the  Fniversitv  garden  in  Berkeley, 
and  has  produced  prolifically  the  flower-buds  which  are 
used  in  pickling.  The  labor  of  frequently  hand-picking 
the  buds  must,  however,  be  considered  in  connection  with 
any  projected  enterprise.  A  few  plants  for  the  home  gar- 
den can  be  strongly  commended.  They  can  be  grown  in 
corners  or  in  borders  and  are  decidedly  handsome  in  leaf 
and  blossom.  Plants  may  be  easily  grown  from  seed  in  a 
seed-box  or  can  be  multiplied  by  stem  cuttings  in  a  sand 
box  over  mild  bottom  heat. 

Cardoon. — Oynara  eardunouhts'. 

The  cardoon  is  closely  related  to  the  globe  artichoke, 
and  resembles  it  in  growth  except  that  it  attains  larger 
size.  Its  edible  part  is.  however,  the  stem  and  midrib  of 
the  leaf,  and  not  the  flower  bnd  as  in  the  artichoke.  Tt  is 
propagated  from  seed  and  not  from  sprouts,  and  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  quality,  the  seedling  must  be  pushed  to 
quick  growth  by  ample  manure  and  moisture.  The  car- 
doon is  hardy  in  the  coast  region,  and  can  be  grown  for 
autumn  or  spring  use,  or  for  succession  at  nearly  all  times. 
The  plant  is  ready  for  use  in  about  six  months  from  sow- 
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ing.  During  the  last  three  weeks  the  leaves  are  gathered 
up,  covered  and  blanched,  and  both  leaves  and  root  make 
a  delicate  table  vegetable  when  carefully  boiled. 

Chervil. — Scandix  carefolium  and  Chaerophyllum  bulbosum. 

There  are  two  edible  plants  known  as  chervil,  the  first 
furnishes  fragrant  leaves  which  are  used  as  seasoning  and 
in  salad,  the  second  an  edible  root  for  boiling.  The  first  is 
a  hardy  annual,  and  can  be  grown  from  seed,  as  lettuce  is 
— sowing  whenever  moisture  is  adequate.  It  does  not 
thrive  in  high  heat  but  can  be  helped  by  shading  where 
accessary.  The  turnip-rooted  chervil  resembles  a  carrot  in 
form,  and  may  be  grown  as  carrots  are.  The  seed  soon 
loses  its  germinating  power  and  must  be  fresh. 

Corn  Salads. —  Valerianella  olitoria  and  eriocarpa. 

Corn  salads  are  popular  winter  growing  salad  plants, 
and  are  of  easy  culture.  The  seed  is  sown  whenever  mois- 
ture is  present  in  the  fall,  and  a  succession  of  foliage  can 
be  had  all  through  the  rainy  season.  The  culture  is  the 
same  as  for  lettuce.  The  plant  also  resembles  lettuce ;  we 
have  some  varieties  of  open  growth  and  some  which  are 
disposed  to  form  somewhat  compact  heads  of  foliage.  In 
this  State  both  the  French  and  Italian  improved  kinds  are 
hardy  in  California  valley  winters. 

Cress. — Lepidium  sativum,  and  Water  Cr^ss.— Nastur- 
tium officinale. 

Garden  cress  is  easily  grown  all  the  year  in  the  coast 
region  if  the  ground  is  kept  moist.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  at  short  intervals,  as  the  leaves  come  on  very  quickly. 
In  the  interior  it  is  chiefly  a  winter  plant,  as  summer  heat 
checks  leaf  growth  and  carries  the  plant  to  seed.  Water 
cress  has  grown  freely  in  California  ponds  and  pools,  and 
w  as  found  in  such  places  by  our  earlier  botanists.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  makes  very  rank  growth,  producing  stems  five 
and  six  feet  high  and  proportionate  luxuriance  of  leaf 
growth.  It  usually  volunteers  freely  wherever  water 
.stands,  filling  road-side  ditches  and  similar  places.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  prepare  a  place  suitable  for  its  growth. 
Dandelion. — Leontodon  taraxacum. 

This  plant  has  been  widely  introduced  on  the  moister 
lands  throughout  the  State,  and  is  used  for  salad  and  for 
boiling,  as  it  appears  in  abundance  after  the  fall  rains. 
The  plant  is  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent  by  foreign-born 
market  gardeners,  and  some  of  the  improved  garden  va- 
ieties  have  been  introduced  for  their  use.  It  can  be  grown 
s  lettuce  is,  whenever  the  soil  carries  moisture  enough. 
Gherkin . — Cucu mis  anguria. 

This  plant  is  different  from  the  small  pickling  cucum- 
bers which  are  often  called  gherkins.  It  is  a  creeping, 
branching  plant,  making  a  dense  mat  of  stems  well  laden 
with  small,  oval  fruit  covered  with  spine-like  protuber- 
inces.  It  endures  heat  and  drought  well,  and  is  very  pro- 
Ific  even  in  interior  situations  in  California. 

Kitchen  Herbs. 

It  is  hardly  desirable  to  enumerate  a  list  of  culinary 
lerbs.  Each  housewife  has  her  own  information  and  pre- 
ference and  beyond  that  her  cook-book  is  an  encyclopedia. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  collection  of  plants 
rown  in  northern  climates  for  fragrant  leaves  or  seeds  is 
lardy  in  the  California  winter,  and  most  of  them  do  best 
with  early  sowing — as  soon  as  the  soil  is  well  moistened  by 
the  fall  rains.  Most  failures  with  them  are  traceable  to 
sowing  too  late,  which  comes  from  following  Eastern  prac- 
:ice.  Where  the  winter  is  quite  frosty,  fall  sowing  is  less 
iesirable,  but  with  February  warmth  the  seed  should  be 
n  the  ground.  Early  sowing  enables  the  plants  to  secure 
»ood  rooting,  and  with  that,  growth  can  be  carried  later 
in  the  dry  season.  Late  sowing  causes  many  a  plant  to 
iwindle  in  the  summer  heat  even  if  irrigation  is  afforded. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  plants  must  be  dili- 
gently cultivated  during  our  dry  season  which  thrive  with- 
>ut  it  in  flu1  humid  summer  of  other  countries. 

Mushrooms. 

Field  growth  of  mushrooms  is  abundant  during  the 
amy  season  in  California — especially  do  the  fall  rains 
iring  to  view  such  great  quantities  of  them  that  they  can 
je  easily  gathered  by  bushels.  The  list  of  edible  mush- 
rooms in  California  includes  many  species  which  afford  a 
ine  field  of  mycological  epicures.  Recently  there  has 
irisen  quite  a  producing  interest  in  the  line  of  cellar  cul- 
ture of  mushrooms  chiefly  by  foreigners,  and  their  methods 
ire  essentially  the  same  that  are  practised  elsewhere,  de- 
scriptions of  which  are  readily  available.  Publications  on 
Hie  subject  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  which  will  give  the 
pquirer  a  good  outline  of  arrangement  and  methods. 
Mustard. — Sinn  pis  sp. 

Mustard  is  a  grievous  weed  in  California,  especially  on 
rich  soils  with  moisture.  It  is  also  sometimes  very  profit- 
ible  as  grown  for  a  seed  crop.  The  young  plant  is  sought 
n  the  fields  as  a  salad  and  improved  varieties  are  culti- 
vated to  some  extent.  Both  the  white  and  the  large  cab- 
>aye-leaved  Chinese  kind  are  grown.    The  culture  is  most 


easy  and  simple,  the  treatment  being  the  same  as  that  of 
lettuce. 
Nasturtium. — Tropaeolum . 

Nasturtiums  are  largely  grown  as  ornamental  plants,  but 
the  desirability  of  the  flowers  for  the  garnishing  of  salads 
and  the  use  of  the  flower  buds  and  green  seed  for  pickling 
and  as  a  substitute  for  capers  gives  the  plants  place  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  They  thrive  almost  without  care  or 
watering  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  though  better  growth 
will  show  their  appreciation  of  better  treatment.  They 
volunteer  freely  in  California  from  self-sown  seed  and  con- 
tinue  growth  all  through  the  frost-free  season.  They  can 
be  trained  on  fence  or  trellis  or  allowed  free  range  as  pros- 
trate plants  if  space  permits;  or  dwarf  varieties  may  be 
chosen,  as  they  bloom  and  fruit  freely  with  less  extension. 
They  require  little  more  from  the  grower  than  the  cover- 
ing of  the  seed  in  soil  moist  enough  for  germination. 

Okra  or  Gumbo. — Hibiscus  esculentus. 

This  popular  vegetable  of  the  south  is  not  largely  grown 
in  California  but  can  usually  be  had  from  market  garden- 
ers. It  requires  generous  moisture  supply  to  thrive  and 
does  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  dry  heat.  Plants  may  be 
started  in  the  winter  in  the  ways  described  for  the  tomato, 
and  the  planting  out  and  treatment  is  like  that  of  egg 
plants;  or  seed  may  be  sown  for  later  crop  in  the  open 
ground  in  drills,  the  plants  being  subsequently  thinned  to 
about  a  foot  apart.  The  plants  should  be  well  cultivated 
and  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  The  Long  Green  and 
the  White  Velvet  are  the  varieties  chiefly  grown. 

Parsley. — .  I  pin  m  petroselin  um . 

Parsley  can  be  readily  grown  in  California  by  the  use  of 
•<[  raised  bed  for  fall  sowing  for  winter  use  and  by  sowing 
in  the  early  spring  for  flat  culture  for  summer  use.  The 
culture  is  like  that  for  lettuce  except  that  the  plants  need 
wider  spacing  and  extra  care  has  to  be  taken  to  protect 
the  seed  from  drying  out,  as  it  is  long  in  germinating  and 
can  not  be  deeply  covered.  Good  firming  of  the  ground 
after  previous  deep  culture  is  desirable,  and  a  light  mulch 
will  help  to  retain  moisture  and  facilitate  watering  with- 
out crusting  the  ground. 

Roselle. — //  ibiscus  subdariffa. 

This  interesting  plant,  resembling  in  its  growth  okra  or 
gumbo,  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
been  widely  distributed  through  semi-tropical  countries, 
where  it  has  been  found  to  possess  considerable  resistance 
to  drought  and  to  yield  very  acceptable  food  products.  It 
has  recently  been  introduced  in  California — the  seed  hav- 
ing been  distributed  by  the  State  University.  The  plant  is 
very  ornamental,  the  dark  red  stems  and  pods  showing 
through  the  rather  scant  dark  green  foliage.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  yellowish  white  with  a  dark  red  center,  two  in- 
ches across  and  lasting  only  an  hour  or  so  during  fair 
weather.  The  juice  extracted  from  the  fleshy  calyces  or 
husks  is  used  with  water  to  make  an  acidulous  cooling 
drink,  but  is  of  most  value  in  jelly-making.  The  muci- 
laginous properties  of  the  juice  render  the  "setting"  of  the 
jelly  certain,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  cooking.  The 
dark  sherry  color  of  the  jelly  and  the  sprightly  acid  make 
it  nearly  if  not  equal  to  currant  jelly.  Irrigated  plants 
produce  a  more  highly  colored  fruit,  but  come  into  bearnig 
later.  Cnirrigated  plants  put  their  strength  into  fruit,  but 
the  irrigated  plants  start  lateral  branches,  which  ulti- 
mately produce  several  pods,  while  the  unirrigated  plants 
have  but  one  pod.  As  the  plant  will  endure  quite  heated 
and  arid  situations,  it  promises  to  be  of  much  value  for 
jelly-making  where  currants  do  not  thrive.  The  plant 
should  be  given  ordinary  garden  culture,  sowing  the  seed 
when  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Enough  of  the  pods  should 
be  allowed  to  ripen  to  yield  seed  for  the  following  year. 

Sea  Kale.— Cm mbe  maritima. 

This  plant  is  but  little  grown  in  California,  and  then  only 
by  professional  gardeners.  It  requires  long  use  of  the 
ground  and  considerable  attention  in  provision  for  blanch- 
ing. Plants  may  be  grown  from  seed,  if  it  is  fresh,  as  to- 
mato plants  are  grown,  and  planted  out  at  about  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  Plants  can  also  be  grown  from  root  cut- 
tings as  described  for  horse-radish,  placing  them  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  Plants  from  root  cuttings 
should  be  allowed  free  growth  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
seedlings  twice  as  long.  Preparation  for  use  consists  in 
covering  the  plant  with  an  inverted  pot  or  box  as  the 
shoots  appear  and  allowing  it  to  make  its  growth  in  the 
dark,  thus  producing  blanched  and  tender  midribs.  In 
cutting,  the  knife  should  go  below  the  root  crown,  as  new 
shoots  come  readily  from  below.  Old  roots  are  productive 
for  many  years  if  allowed  to  grow  freely  but  not  to  form 
seed  after  the  early  growth  is  cut  for  use. 

Soy  Bean. — Soja  hispida. 

This  plant  has  been  tried  and  discarded  by  a  number  of 
growers  as  unthrifty  in  our  dry  summer,  but  good  crops 
are  grown  on  low,  moist  lands  especially  by  the  Oriental 
element  of  our  population. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 
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The  Field. 


BETTER  TILLAGE  IN  GRAIN 
GROWING. 


In  our  editorial  notes  in  the  issue  of 
June  18  we  claimed  that  California  had 
much  to  learn  of  the  relation  of  better  til- 
lage to  better  grain  crops.  They  can 
learn  this  from  their  own  experience  or 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  are  ad- 
vocating dry  farming  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  States.  Many  are  of  the  class  which 
is  more  impressed  by  wisdom  from  afar 
than  by  wisdom  to  be  had  from  local  ob- 
servation, and  to  duly  impress  our  read- 
ers who  find  enchantment  in  distant 
sources  of  wisdom,  we  take  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  Parsons  of  Colorado,  to 
whom  some  Californian  appealed  for  sug- 
gestions.   Mr.  Parsons  writes  as  follows: 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Cali- 
fornia, requesting  my  method  of  raising 
wheat,  I  would  say  that  I  attach  most  im- 
portance in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  dry  farming,  to  the  depth  of  plowing. 

For  spring  wheat  we  plow  in  the  fall 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep;  for  winter  wheat 
we  plow  in  the  spring  the  same  depth, 
when  the  weeds  are  up  about  four  inches 
high.  During  the  interval  the  ground 
settles  and  packs  itself,  therefore  we  use 
no  packer.  We  harrow  both  spring  and 
winter  wheat  as  often  as  possible,  to 
break  the  crust,  but  I  find  that  even  if 
we  have  to  neglect  a  cultivation  through 
stress  of  work,  the  deep  plowing  brings 
the  crop  through. 

In  California  conditions  are  altogether 
different  from  what  they  are  on  this  side 
(east)  of  the  mountains;  the  rains  come 
in  the  winter  months,  and  at  maturing 
time,  in  May  and  June,  the  weather  is 
usually  dry  and  the  crop  is  made  by  what 
moisture  remains  in  the  ground  and  the 
sap  that  is  carried  in  the  stalk.  This  is 
the  critical  period  in  California,  and  1 
have  seen  many  a  crop  fail  at  the  last 
minute,  when  one  more  cultivation  just 
before  heading  would  have  saved  it.  The 
average  farmer  is  afraid  to  harrow  his 
wheat  for  fear  of  damaging  it,  but  the 
fact  is,  the  more  it  is  harrowed  and 
tramped,  the  better  it  seems  to  grow. 

In  order  to  break  the  crust  at  the  last 
moment  when  the  rains  have  ceased  and 
the  wheat  is  almost  heading  out,  I  would 
use  the  spring  tooth  weeder,  which  is 
built  on  the  principle  of  a  steel  hayrake. 
This  implement  is  being  used  with  great 
success  on  small  grain  when  nearly  three 
feet  high. 

Cultivation. — The  writer  of  the  inquiry 
states  that  the  usual  method  of  raising 
wheat  in  his  neighborhood  is  to  plow 
three  inches,  plant  the  wheat  and  let  na- 
]  ture  do  the  rest.  This  is  a  favorite 
method  of  gambling  with  nature  in  all 
the  dry  farm  States.  Preparations  for  the 
coming  crpp  should  commence  as  soon  as 
i  the  old  one  is  off;  the  ground  should  be 
,  thoroughly  disced  and  harrowed,  forming 
'a  mulch  three  inches  deep  as  nearly  as 
possible.  If  the  crust  is  hard  a  sharp, 
heavily  weighted  disc  should  be  used;  this 
will  save  the  residuary  moisture  in  the 
subsoil  for  the  next  crop  and  put  the  land 
in  shape  to  accumulate  more  moisture  as 
soon  as  the  rains  begin  again,  five  months 
later.  The  fact  that  the  surface  is  dry 
and  hard  does  not  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  moisture  down  below,  and  even  3 
per  cent  of  free  moisture  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Our 
soils  should  be  repeatedly  tested  for 
moisture,  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  find 
out  how  .we  stand  and  to  what  extent  dif- 
ferent operations  affect  our  reserve.  In 
the  hill  farming  districts  of  California 
and  in  every  other  State,  the  cultivation 
should  always  be  across  the  slope  and  not 
up  and  down. with  the  slope. 


I  Of  course  Californians,  who  have  to  do 
with  rains  which  may  be  few  and  far 
apart,  but  are  torrential  when  they  do 
come,  will  recognize  that  plowing  across 
the  slope  is  the  best  way  to  wash  the  soil 
off  the  hillside  into  the  valley  below. — 

KlllTOK.] 

As  soon  as  the  rains  have  penetrated 
sufficiently  to  put  the  land  in  proper  con- 
dition. I  would  plow,  but  not  before;  the 
depth  should  be  at  least  eight  inches  and 
the  disc  or  harrow  should  follow  immedi- 
ately behind  the  plow.  Loose,  sandy  loam, 
if  planked  immediately  after  plowing,  can 
be  rolled  or  slabbed  or  packed,  but  no 
packing  should  be  done  on  clay  loam.  The 
press  drill  will  do  all  the  packing  neces- 
sary for  seed  germination,  and  I  agree 
with  Prof.  Tinsley,  who  says,  use  the 
split -wheel  press  drill  if  possible,  for 
then,  if  the  seed  row  happens  to  crust 
over,  there  is  a  narrow  unpacked  space  in 
the  center  for  the  shoots  to  come  through. 

Shallow  vs.  Dkkp  Plowi.nc. — The 
trouble  with  three-incn  plowing  is  this: 
If  the  subsoil  under  the  furrow  is  at  all 
hard  and  does  not  contain  the  requisite 
percentage  of  moisture,  the  roots  will  not 
go  into  it  and  all  the  crop  has  to  exist 
upon  is  this  wretched  three  inches  of  loose 
dirt,  which  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  sur- 
face mulch.  No  sane  man  could  expect  a 
crop  under  such  conditions.  Farmers  are 
misled  by  the  fact  that  once  in  a  while 
even  with  shallow  plowing  the  subsoil  in 
a  wet  year  becomes  moist  enough  to  allow 
the  roots  to  go  down  and  a  fair  crop  is 
the  result,  and  then  everyone  says,  "What 
is  the  use  of  deep  plowing?"  Fight  or  ten 
inch  plowing  provides  enough  dirt  to 
raise  a  30-bushel  crop  whether  the  roots 
go  into  the  subsoil  or  not,  but  if  they  do, 
a  50  or  even  a  60-bushel  crop  may  result, 
and  deep  plowing  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  accumulating  this  moisture  in 
the  subsoil. 

In  Canada  it  is  not  so  imperatively 
necessary  to  plow  deep  as  it  is  here,  for 
the  frost  stays  in  the  subsoil  late  in  the 
season;  while  the  ground  is  frozen  there 
is  no  loss  by  evaporation,  and  as  the  frost 
goes  out  in  May  and  June  it  leaves  the 
subsoil  moist  and  pliable,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  the  roots  to  go  down, 
and  they  go  down  sometimes  three  or  four 
feet.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  yields 
they  get  up  there. 

George  L.  Farrell,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful wheat  raisers  of  Utah,  plows  eight 
to  ten  inches  and  subsoils  every  few  years 
to  a  total  depth  of  15  inches.  He  has 
often  averaged  45  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
200  or  more  acres  by  his  dry  farm 
methods.  Fallowing  can  be  used,  and  I 
am  informed  is  now  being  successfully 
applied  to  wheat  raising  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  By  maintaining  a  good 
mulch,  moisture  can  be  carried  over  from 
one  rainy  season  to  another,  and  in  the 
coast  districts,  with  a  saturated  atmos- 
phere, the  loss  by  evaporation  should  be 
slight,  but  in  those  parts  where  the  pre- 
cipitation runs  to  20  inches  fine  crops 
should  be  raised  every  year  by  careful  at- 
tention to  the  accumulation  and  conserva- 
tion of  moisture. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St.  San  Francisco. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
(Member  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San 
Francisco) 

101  Montgomery  St.,  Corner  Sutter  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30th. 
1910.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Friday,  July  1st,  1910. 

Dividends  not  drawn  become  part  of  de- 
posit accounts  and  earn  dividends  from 
.Inly  1st. 

Money  deposited  on  or  before  July  11th 
will  earn  Interest  from  July  1st. 

WM.  A.  BOSTON.  Cashier. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrllty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru?  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  VVAl  MI  IT 
PERFECTION  V¥  /\L*1^I  KJ  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nutB,  commanding  from  2ya  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shellB. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 
San  Dlmas,  California. 


5Jee  [rri^atin^  V^'ve 

Simple  In  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  Iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  Is  designed 
for  those  who  want  an  Inexpensive  Irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  In  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  It  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-Inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents,  t|uantlty  price,  circular  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P,  Malsonneuve,  1'res. 


A.  Boudreau,  Mgr. 


the  Champion 
Fruit  Pitter 


The  t'hamplon  Fruit  Fitter  can  cut  from  B0  to 
80  Apricots  or  Peaches  per  minute  and  do  first- 
class  work  In  every  respect.  It  will  cut  very  ripe 
fruit  without  bruising  it  In  the  least.  It  will  save 
you  many  a  dollar  and  will  pay  for  Itself  in  a 
very  short  time.   Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

The  Champion  Fruit  Pitter  Co. 


3126  Boulevard  Ave. 


FRUITVALE.  CAL. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH — Pesitivsly  (hi  moil  offoctita  method  knows  for  nominating 
■  ■   /%v  C nDU  CDC     burrowing  potts.  Better  than  poison,  lor  It  Is  absolutely 

1/1  I  \'  DUrflLriJ  sale  and  icti  0NIY  on  poiti  thai  burrow.  Tuti  made  by 
H  I  I  %  ,  ... _  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 
l\  I  J  I  |1  SOU  RRELS  faction,  (warded  the  Grand  Prize  l.-Y.-P.  E  ,  Seattle. 
I       BiaiW     y  Simple,  sofa,  effoctlra.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers 

II  not,  write  to  Hilt  firework!  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Price  $4  hundred  f.o.b.  Seattle.  One  exterminator  closes  6  holes. 


STEP  LADDERS 
FRUIT  DRIERS 

WOOD  OR  T  D  AVC 

wire      i  n  n  i  o 

DRIED  PRFSSFS 
APPLE  ^ 


ANALY 
PLANING  MILL 

Mill  Work  or  All  Kinds 
G.  A.  STR0UT,  Prop. 

SEVASTOPOL,  CAL 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES. 

For  Butter  and  Cheese 

Egg  Cases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  hat  save 
money.   Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 
SOl  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves 60$  in  power  and  efficiency  In  e'evailng 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  Uasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  40S  lOlh  St.,  Oakland. 
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Carbo  -  Steel 
Posts 

Support  any  Hire  Fencing. 
Made  Entirely  oi  Steel. 
Set  Direct  in  the  Ground. 
Indestructible. 
Cheaper  than  Wood. 
Get  Full  Particulars. 

Southwestern  Machinery 
8  Supply  Co. 

6th  and  Main  Sts. 

cbNldgal    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


COMPETENT    AGENTS  WANTED 


POMONA 
UMP  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER VILLE,  CALIF. 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  small  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it,  Reliability 
is  the   characteristic    you    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  oMest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  p  u  m  p  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND   REFINERS  OE 

"Anchor"  Brand  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
"Volcano"  Brand  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur,    "Tiger"     Brand  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  "Fruit"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur,  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour 
Sulphur  Roll,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude 
Sulphur 
Agents  for  "Fleur  de  Soufre" 
FACTORIES: 
Bordeaux,  France; 
Cor.  Dupont   and  Bay   Streets.  San  Fran- 
ctMBOj  and  l.ivny.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
Oilier.  624  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Telephone  Kearnv  4S3t> 
Telephone  (Home)  C.  ««3« 
Prices  and  Samples  Furnished  on  applica- 
tion. 


Cereal  Crops. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DRY  FARM- 
ING. 


We  have  frequently  claimed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  "dry  .farming  principles" 
of  the  intermountain  States  which  Cali- 
fornia has  not  already  demonstrated  and 
which  our  best  ifnormed  rainfall  grain 
farmers  do  not  already  know — although 
they  do  not  often  do  the  work  as  they 
know  they  ought  to  do  it.  They  are  will- 
ing to  gamble  on  conditions  being  so  fa- 
vorable that  to  do  ail  they  know  may  not 
be  necessary.  To  sustain  this  claim  we 
give  now  an  exhortation  to  Utah  farmers 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hogenson  in  the  Deseret 
Farmer.  All  grain  growing  readers  can 
see  in  this  a  picture  of  their  own  experi- 
ence and  if  they  had  done  these  things 
this  year  they  would  have  been  even  more 
benefitted  than  a  Utah  farmer  can  be  be- 
cause out  conditions  of  winter  tempera- 
ture make  it  easier  to  carry  a  crop  right 
along  and  react  maturity  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  and  water.  Mr.  Ho- 
genson writes:  From  present  indica- 
tions, the  season  of  1910,  which  so  far  has 
been  the  most  dry  and  the  most  warm  for 
years,  will  be  a  complete  vindication  of 
the  dry  farming  methods  of  principles  ad 
vocated  by  the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station.  Already  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
crops  on  dry  land  that  has  been  properly 
handled  and  improperly  handled.  In  the 
latter  case  the  crops  are  practically  dried 
up  now  with  but  little  chance  for  their  re- 
vival. In  the  former  case  the  crops  are 
looking  fresh  and  green  with  no  indica- 
tions of  suffering  from  drought,  and  good 
yields  are  practically  assured. 

The  principles  which  have  brought 
about  this  difference  are  :  ( 1 )  Sum- 
mer-fallowing every  other  year.  (2) 
Deep-plowing.  (3)  Fall-plowing.  (4) 
Thorough  cultivation  of  summer-fallowed 
land  to  conserve  moisture  and  keep  down 
weeds.  (5)  Planting  the  best  variety  of 
grain.  (6)  Planting  the  grain  with  a 
press-drill.  (7)  Planting  the  proper 
amount  of  seed  per  acre.  (S)  Planting 
fall  crops. 

Crops  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  to  mature,  about  50  tons  of  water 
to  every  ton  of  dry  matter  in  plants.  Un- 
der dry-farming  conditions  the  moisture 
that  can  be  supplied  to  crops  is  limited 
and  therefore  must  be  conserved  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  This  is  best  done 
by  fallowing  the  land  every  other  year 
and  so  store  up  the  moisture  that  falls 
during  two  years  for  the  use  of  one  crop. 
In  order  to  store  this  moisture  in  the  soil 
the  fallowing  must  be  done  properly. 
After  the  crop  has  been  removed  in  the 
fall  the  land  should  be  plowed  deeply  and 
left  in  the  rough  condition  during  the 
winter.  This  loose,  rough  condition  of 
the  soil  allows  all  rains  to  sink  into  the 
soil. 

As  soon  as  the  land  has  dried  suffici- 
ently to  allow  harrowing,  this  should  be 
done.  This  smoothing  operation  loosens 
up  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  forms  a 
mulch  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
moisture  into  the  air,  and  also  kills  the 
young  weeds  that  have  begun  to  grow. 
After  each  heavy  rainstorm  the  harrow- 
ing should  be  repeated  and  also  as  often 
as  weeds  begin  to  trouble. 

As  fall  approaches  a  good  dry  farm  va- 
riety of  grain  should  be  planted  with  a 
press-drill,  seeding  at  the  rate  of  from 
one-half  bushel  to  three  pecks  per  acre. 
The  following  spring  this  grain  should 
receive  a  thorough  harrowing  to  loosen  up 
the  crust  that  has  formed  during  the 
winter. 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  dry 
farm  grain  in  Utah  that  will  this  year  be 
almost  a  total  failure  because  these  essen- 


tial features  have  not  been  followed  or 
lived  up  to  in  detail.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  there  are  also  thousands  of  acres  of 
dry  farm  grain  in  Utah  that  will  produce 
good  crops  because  these  principles  have 
been  followed  and  lived  up  to. 


CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD. 


Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  people 
visited  the  Exhibit  Hall  of  the  California 
Development  Board  during  the  year  1909, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  that  or- 
ganization, just  from  the  press.  These 
visitors,  to  great  extent,  came  from  the 
States  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  and 
from  foreign  countries.  Twenty-six  coun- 
ties have  installed  exhibits  of  their  pro- 
ducts, giving  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
what  California  can  do.  This  exhibit, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Mining  Bureau  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
building,  makes  one  of  the  most  complete 
expositions  of  a  State's  products  to  be 
found  anywhere,  as  the  wide  diversity  of 
country  covered  by  the  counties  gives  the 
broadest  range  for  possibilities.  It  is  well 
worth  a  visit  from  Californians,  who  will 
thus  be  able  to  learn  much  regarding  the 
State's  productivity.  The  Exhibit  Hall  is 
open  every  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  in- 
cluded. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  California  Development 
Board  is  the  map  of  California,  covering 
all  railroad  additions  and  extensions  to 
date,  together  with  changes  in  county 
boundaries,  making  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  publication  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  The  map  is  20x26  inches,  and 
in  addition  to  railroad  and  steamship 
lines,  it  shows  the  topography  of  the  State 
in  colors.  On  the  border  is  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  industrial  products,  together 
with  the  counties  in  which  each  is  to  be 
found.  The  Board  makes  a  special  feature 
of  its  maps,  and  in  addition  to  a  rack  con- 
taining official  county  maps,  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  relief  maps  of  the  State  and  va 
rious  districts.  These  show  mountain  and 
valley  regions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
press them  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  ob- 
servers. The  report,  with  a  copy  of  the 
map,  may  be  had  free  on  application  to 
the  Board  at  its  headquarters  in  the 
Ferry  building,  San  Francisco. 


pyVERY  good  business  man  real- 
izes that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  e  sential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


IP  W 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Victor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  destruction  to 
SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,   MICE   AND  CROWS 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MA'N  ST.,  PETALUVU,  CAL 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 

The  Daylight  Service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  and  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Agents 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF, 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
FLOOD  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


3  DAYS 
TO 

CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 

"Overland 
Limited" 


Low  Fares 

for  round  trip  tickets 
effective  many  days  to 
September,  1910. 
Ask  us  about  them. 


Southern  Pacific- 
Union  Pacific 

Ticket  Offices 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  42  POWELL  ST. 
MARKET  ST.,  FERRY  DEPOT. 
BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREET, 
OAKLAND. 


TANK  S 

Redwood  tanks  for  water,  wine  and  oil. 

Stock  watering  tanks.   Big  stock  on  hand. 

Fruit  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  <  ases,  Euca- 
lyptus Nursery  Boxes.  I  get  my  lumber  direct 
from  the  forest.  A  two  .cent  stamp  wlM  show 
you  Independent. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Horticultural  Notes. 

Watermelons  are  going  out  of  Dinufoa 
very  rapidly  of  late.  Last  week  26  car- 
loads were  sent  out. 

Fred  Ackerman,  of  Porterville,  recently 
soiu  9%  acres  of  eight-year-old  orange 
trees  for  $13,500  to  S.  S.  Mead,  of  Missouri. 

Melons  around  Fresno  are  selling  from 
$lu  to  $15  a  ton.  The  quality  of  the  mel- 
ons is  said  not  to  be  of  very  high  grade. 

Mgr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Orange  County 
Growers'  Association  of  Fullerton,  reports 
six  acres  of  oranges  that  netted  the  owner 
$3300. 

Grasshoppers  are  doing  considerable 
damage  in  the  Cosumnes  district.  One 
rancher  lost  his  vineyard  of  two  year  old 
grape  vines  while  another  lost  12  acres  of 
alfalfa. 

Notwithstanding  fruit  has  been  ripen- 
ing slowly  because  of  the  cold  weather  the 
shippers  at  Loomis  loaded  last  week  60 
cars  of  fruit  composed  mostly  of  plums 
and  peaches. 

William  Strother  has  a  strawberry  patch 
near  Merced  30  by  100  feet  from  which 
he  gathered  $50  worth  of  the  berries  be- 
sides furnishing  two  families  witn  all 
they  could  use. 

P.  J.  O'Gara,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, reports  that  there  is  no  pear 
blight  in  the  orchards  of  Placer  county. 
What  was  mistaken  for  pear  blight  turns 
out  to  be  some  other  disease. 

Many  of  the  fruit  growers  in  the  Par 
aiso  district,  Monterey  county,  have  had 
wonderful  success  with  their  cherries  this 
year,  so  that  many  other  farmers  intend 
planting  out  cherries  in  that  locality. 

The  crops  around  Healdsburg  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Many  of  the  peach  owners  are  selling 
their  fruit  on  five  year  contracts.  Some 
lots  of  prunes  have  been  sold  at  $110. 

The  tonnage  of  apricots  produced  in 
California  is  estimated  at  18,000  tons. 
The  market  opened  at  7.c  and  has  gone 
as  high  as  8y2c.  Last  year  the  crop 
amounted  to  14,000  tons  and  sold  for  8c. 

The  refusal  of  the  Stewart  Fruit  Com- 
pany to  come  into  the  El  Dorado  Fruit 
Companies'  Alliance  has  caused  the  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  to  send  an 
inspector  into  that  district  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  orchardists  of  Prunedale  report 
that  the  green  aphis  is  doing  considerable 
damage  to  their  apples.  The  cut  worms 
have  also  made  their  appearance  in  that 
locality,  and  are  ruining  large  acreages  of 
beans. 

B.  V.  Sharp,  Horticultural  Commission- 
er of  Fresno  county,  reports  the  young 
fruit  on  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  to  be 
dropping  off  very  badly  of  late.  So  far 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  fathom  the 
cause  of  the  fruit  falling  off. 

'•Medium  to  light"  is  the  forecast  of  this 
year's  orange  crop  as  made  by  W.  S.  Ship- 
ley, of  the  Stewart  Fruit  Co.,  who  has 
just  completed  a  canvass  of  the  Porter- 
ville district.  The  fruit  is  very  light  on 
the  trees  but  of  large  size. 

P.  H.  Dorsett,  of  the  Government  Plant 
Introduction  Gardens,  at  Chico,  reports 
that  they  have  developed  a  variety  of 
cherry  which  will  ripen  from  one  to  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  cher- 
ries now  known  in  this  State. 

The  standardization  of  fruit  has  not 
fallen  through  in  El  Dorado  county  as  has 
been  reported.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Al- 
liance of  that  county  will  put  its  official 
stamp  on  all  the  fruit  going  out  of  the 
country  as  an  indication  of  quality. 

J.  B.  Ensminger,  a  raisin  grower  of  the 
Fair  View  district,  Fresno  county,  re- 
ports that  the  grapes  are  falling  off  from 


the  vines  in  that  section,  and  he  does  not 
believe  there  will  be  a  normal  yield  of 
raisins  this  year,  especially  Muscats. 

McGavran  Bros.,  of  Thermal  Heights, 
shipped  the  first  lot  of  Malaga  grapes  this 
season  from  that  district.  This  is  the 
earliest  shipment  of  Malagas  that  have 
ever  left  the  valley,  as  all  other  first  ship- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  first  of 
July. 

The  Pioneer  &  Sanitary  Fruit  Co.  has 
bought  the  fruit  from  the  Aloha  and 
Shanahan  ranches.  These  ranches  are 
situated  near  Anderson,  Shasta  county, 
and  contain  400  acres  of  orchard.  There 
are  21,000  prune  trees  of  which  the  nor- 
mal crop  is  1,000,000  lbs.,  but  this  year 
will  not  be  over  400,000. 

The  Maywood  Packing  Co.,  of  Corning, 
who  are  cutting  the  apricots  on  the  Stan- 
ford ranch,  are  unable  to  get  help  enough 
to  cut  this  fruit  so  they  have  shipped 
several  carloads  of  apricots  to  the  Sani- 
tary Fruit  Co.,  of  Red  Bluff.  Female  help 
is  mostly  used  in  cutting  and  they  are 
receiving  15c.  per  box. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Lincoln  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  of  Placer  county, 
200  boxes  of  peaches  and  plums  were 
shipped  to  Portland  and  other  northern 
points.  The  next  day  a  carload  of  fresh 
fruits  was  consigned  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. It  is  expected  that  a  carload  of  fruit 
will  leave  each  day  for  Eastern  points. 

To  clean  orchards  and  renew  warfare 
on  ground  squirrels  is  an  outliner  report 
handed  in  by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Seulberger  of  Alameda  county.  Seulberg- 
er  says  that  by  compelling  all  orchardists 
to  clean  up  the  premises  and  promptly 
burn  all  brush  pruned  from  trees  these 
pests  can  be  effectively  warred  against. 

The  drying  season  of  fruit  around  Rum- 
sey  for  apricots  is  over.  The  season  this 
year  is  almost  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
that  of  last  year,  thus  giving  the  growers 
the  advantage  of  June  prices.  Dried  ap- 
ricots which  sold  at  6c.  last  year  are  now 
selling  for  Sc.  Over  500  crates  of  plums 
were  shipped  out  of  this  section  last  week 
on  one  train. 

Apricots  around  Oroville  nave  been 
gathered  and  .ae  peach  harvest  is  under 
way.  There  will  be  a  heavy  yield  of  late 
peaches  and  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  will 
be  dried.  Prunes  will  be  a  light  crop  ow- 
ing to  the  winds  early  .n  the  season.  In 
Palmero  some  of  the  growers  claim  that 
there  will  be  a  light  crop  of  oranges,  but 
they  will  be  of  extra  fine  quality. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  inspection 
committee  of  the  Fruit  Standardization 
Association  at  Lodi  it  was  decided  that 
the  inspection  of  fruits  this  season  shall 
apply  to  grapes  only.  The  reason  for 
changing  the  plan  as  first  adopted  to  all 
fruit  shipped  was  that  the  committee  has 
had  trouble  in  securing  the  right  kind  of 
inspectors.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
claimed  that  more  than  80%  of  the  old 
vineyards  is  included  in  the  standard- 
ization plan. 

Cold  weather  has  had  a  noticeable  effect 
on  fruits  around  Ked  Bluff.  Pears  are  de- 
veloping in  size,  but  are  slow  to  reach 
the  degree  of  ripeness  suitable  for  ship- 
ping. The  large  sizes  may  prevent  them 
from  bringing  the  best  prices  per  box. 
Shipping  will  commence  soon  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  200  carloads  of 
Hale's  Early  and  St.  John  peaches  to-be 
shipped.  Already  20  carloads  of  this  sea- 
son's dried  apricots  are  in  the  warehouses 
of  S.iasta  and  Tehama  counties. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation recently  met  and  upon  opening  of 
seal  bids  rejected  a.,  of  them  as  not  being 
up  to  what  the  markets  warrant  this  year. 
Two  contracts  were  closed,  one  with  H. 
C.  Fisher,  of  ^an  Francisco,  selling  him 
1000  lbs.  of  shell  almonds,  and  the  other 
witn  Edmund  Peycke  v_o.,  of  Los  ^ngeles. 
Prices  will  be  much  higher  than  last  year, 


but  they  will  not  be  made  public  until  cer- 
tain information  can  be  confirmed  because 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  exchange  to  guaran 
tee  a  market  when  i.he  prices  are  set.  The 
available  supply  of  almonds  this  year  will 
be  about  800  tons  shorter  than  the  av- 
erage. 


.  General  Agriculture. 

Forty-six  carloads  of  green  peas  were  re- 
cently shipped  from  Sonora,  Mexico,  to 
Los  Angeles. 

There  will  be  half  a  crop  of  hay  around 
Alturas,  Modoc  county,  this  season.  The 
fruit  crop,  however,  will  be  the  largest 
ever  had  in  that  section. 

The  Johnson  grass  is  very  bad  around 
Atwater.  One  field  of  SO  acres  of  alfalfa 
has  been  completely  killed  by  this  grass 
and  many  other  fields  are  being  choked 
up  with  it. 

A  number  of  chicken  raisers  around 
Oakley  have  agreed  to  combine  and  pur- 
chase feed  for  the  chickens  in  carload  lots, 
thus  securing  a  lower  price  than  if  each 
one  bought  in  small  quantities. 

John  Riiodes,  at  ^ivingston,  has  3000 
acres  in  grain;  800  acres  of  barley  is  yield- 
ing 80  bushels  to  the  acre,  1100  acres  of 
rye  10  uiisheis  to  tne  acre,  and  1200  acres 
of  oats  go  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Hamilton  Padan  is  operating  a  steam 
combined  harvester,  which  cuts  a  swath  of 
32  feet  and  covers  on  an  average  of  100 
acres  per  day.  So  far  this  year  he  has 
harvested  nearly  18,000  sacks  of  wheat 
and  barley. 

The  honey  crop  around  Kings  county  is 
estimated  at  between  six  and  eight  car- 
loads. This  is  the  lightest  crop  for  some 
years  but  the  price  is  very  much  better. 
Last  year  honey  sold  for  4 'Ac,  while  this 
year  it  brings  6c.  per  pound.  The  produc- 
tion of  orange  honey  this  year  will  not  be 
large  on  account  of  tne  three  or  four  hot 
days  in  May  which  withered  the  blossoms 
at  a  bad  time. 

Ground  squirrels  are  destroying  crops 
and  causing  the  farmers  around  Wells, 
Nevada,  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
farmers  have  applied  to  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Nevada  for 
aid  in  getting  rid  of  these  pests,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  have  offered  a  bounty 
for  every  squirrel  killed,  with  the  result 
that  in  one  section  more  than  1500  squir- 
rels were  killed  in  a  week.  The  squirrels 
have  done  so  much  damage  that  it  is  ex- 
pected there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  feed  for 
stock  this  fall  in  the  White  River  valley. 

Homer  A.  Craig  of  Campbell  addressed 
a  meeting  at  San  Francisco  this  week 
which  was  called  to  discuss  the  labor 
problem  of  the  State.  Representing  the 
fruit  growers'  side  of  the  proposition,  Mr. 
Craig  believes  that  the  scarcity  of  help 
when  most  needed  by  the  farmer,  when 
he  harvests  his  fruit,  can  be  greatly  over- 
come by  the  employment  of  white  women 
and  children  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September.  To  the  end  that 
sufficient  help  of  this  character  can  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Craig  is  working  upon  the 
plan  to  have  the  public  schools  take  up 
later  in  the  fall  and  the  term  end  later 
in  the  season.  Instead  of  vacation  com- 
mencing June  1,  have  it  commence  July 
1,  then  the  children  may  work  in  the 
apricot,  peach,  prune  and  grape  harvest 
up  till  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Craig  says  he  has  employed 
this  class  of  help  in  his  prune  orchard  for 
years  and  it  has  proven  satisfactory.  The 
children  and  mothers  have  made  good 
wages  and  at  the  same  time  have  enjoyed 
the  outing,  and  have  proven  much  more 
satisfactory  than  oriental  labor. 


THE  FERTILIZER  THAT 
OUTCLASSES  THEM  AIL 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  farms 
where  they  have  used  different  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  have  counted  and 
measured  the  results. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Pacific 
Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co.'s  products 
and  how  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  farm  and  orchard. 

We  send  a  Free  Book,  the  "Farm- 
er's Friend,"  to  any  address.  Write 
for  it  today. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Dept.  C,  310  Sansome  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Selma  Fruit  Co.  has  sold  out  its  en- 
tire crop  of  1909  pool  of  raisins  and  dried 
fruit. 

The  Turlock  Cannery  will  open  on  July 


The  dtnuxticixie  -t/lat 

RID  YOUR  G1RDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphlne 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout    the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bog,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphlne 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    Gallon,   $2.50t   quart,   .*  I  ;  pint, 

85c.;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Aphlne 
in  stock,  write  UN, 

MacRORIE-McLAHEN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclflc  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


The  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con 
vlnce  you  that  It  IS 
THt  BEST. 

Ten  Years  oi  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

*SK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 

or  write 

UNION  BUND  &  LADDER  CO- 22  oaku^L&ST 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

81. 50  per  dozen;  J6  per  100;  $40  per  Wm 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 

FOR  SALE 

40-ln.  Bronson  Pitts  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
It  lee   Engine,  Best   Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Forks,   and   Steam   Hoist,   only   used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 
A.  SWEETSEH, 
Houeut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 
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10th.  It  will  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  people  in  that  locality. 

The  Noggle  Milling  Co.,  of  Monterey, 
started  up  its  plant  last  week  and  has  a 
capacity  of  100  lbs.  of  flour  every  day. 

The  hot  wave  of  last  week  did  much 
damage  to  the  fruit  around  Auburn;  the 
plums  suffered  mosny,  being  practically 
burned  from  the  trees. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Hamilton  City, 
Glenn  county,  will  start  operations  July 
18th.  The  company  expects  to  grind  up 
three  times  as  many  beets  this  year  as 
they  did  last. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Kusel,  of  Oro- 
ville,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  number 
of  malarial  cases  reported  this  year  as 
compared  with  those  of  last  year.  This 
is  due  to  the  rage  made  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  mosquito. 

Many  of  the  prominent  farmers  of  Bo- 
nanza, Oregon,  are  inaugurating  one  of 
the  largest  irrigation  systems  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  They  intend  irrigating 
3000  acres  of  land,  which  they  hope  to  do 
for  less  than  $15  an  acre. 

The  Marysville  Fruit  Canneries  Asso- 
ciation is  getting  ready  for  a  large  run 
this  season.  The  association  is  looking 
for  the  largest  run  they  have  ever  had  and 
so  far  the  management  has  had  no  trouble 
in  hiring  men  to  work  in  the  cannery. 

The  apricot  crop  is  being  rapidly  har- 
vested at  Santa  faula.  Tiie  ruling  price 
to  pitters  is  12}Ac.  per  box.  Those  working 
by  the  box  are  earning  from  $1  to  $1.75  a 
day.  Shed  and  yard  hands  are  receiving 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  price 
per  box  for  pickers  ranges  from  4  to  8c. 
Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  women  and 
c-ildren. 

The  Penryn  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
of  Placer  county  shipped  out  seven  car- 
loads of  fruit  last  week.  The  Producers 
Fruit  Co.  sent  out  12  carloads,  the  Penryn 
Fruit  Company  20  carloads.  The  stan- 
dardization of  fruit  is  observed  by  the 
fruit  growers  of  this  locality  and  several 
wagon  loads  have  recently  been  refused  on 
these  grounds  within  the  last  week. 

The  department  of  Federal  irrigation 
investigations  has  just  completed  a  75,000 
gallon  cement  lined  reservoir  on  its  tract 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis.  This 
reservoir  together  with  the  centrifugal 
pump  will  be  used  for  further  experimen- 
tation in  evaporation  and  soil  tests  be- 
sides furnishing  water  to  the  farm  land 
which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  irriga- 
tion ditch. 

Freight,  rates  on  lemons  from  the  pro- 
ducing territory  in  southern  California  to 
the  Eastern  destinations  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  $1.15  per  100  pounds  to  $±. 
The  new  rates  will  become  effective  on 
September  1st.  The  commission  held  that 
the  present  rate  on  oranges  from  south- 
ern California  to  the  East  was  not  un- 
reasonable. 

A  petition  containing  the  names  of 
Fresno  vineyardists  representing  22,000 
acres  and  including  the  names  of  over  100 
prominent  Fresno  business  men  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
July  5  giving  formal  notice  that  hence- 
forth all  temperance  movements  would  be 
fought.  The  signers  stated  that  the  wine 
grape  industry  is  being  injured  by  the 
attacks  of  the  temperance  workers. 

The  California  wine  men  are  jubilant 
over  a  recent  decision  in  Vermont,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  ship  wine  from  Cali- 
fornia into  States  where  it  is  against  the 
law  to  sell  liquors  in  bulk.  The  confisca- 
tion of  wines  was  based  on  the  law  impos- 
eu  on  those  who  ship  alcoholic  goods  to 
another  State  and  consign  them  to  a  dis- 
tributing agent,  the  purpose  being  to  force 
the  wine  dealers  to  ship  in  broken  lots  to 
the  individual  purchaser,  wuich  was  im- 
possible under  the  freight  rates  charged. 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


'y'HE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine— hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION — EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


TESTS  OF  PHYLLOXERA-RE- 
SISTANT VINES. 


A  comprehensive  series  of  tests  of  re- 
sistant vines  was  commenced  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  during  the  autumn  of 
1909.  They  consisted  principally  in  the 
bench  grafting  of  a  large  number  of  our 
common  and  promising  Californian  vini- 
fera  varieties  of  grapes  on  a  number  of  the 
usual  and  most  promising  resistant  va- 
rieties. 

These  grafts  were  planted  in  a  nursery 
where  they  were  being  rooted  and  next 
year  the  rooted  grafts  will  be  transplanted 
to  10-acre  blocks  at  Davis  and  at  Fresno, 
where  they  will  be  grown  in  vineyard 
form  to  continue  and  complete  the  tests. 

The  main  object  of  the  tests  is  to  de- 
termine what  are  the  best  stocks  for  the 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  variety  in 
California.  They  include  several  series 
having  somewhai  different  phases  of  the 
problem  in  view. 

One  series  consists  of  13  varieties  of 
vinifera,  including  the  table  and  wine 
grapes  which  have  shown  themselves  the 
most  valuable  for  the  different  regions  of 
California,  grafted  on  eight  varieties  of 
resistants  which  have  shown  the  most 
promise  of  suitability  for  the  same  region. 

Another  series  consists  of  six  varieties 
of  vinifera,  viz.,  nurger,  Zinfandel,  Mus- 
cat, Emperor,  Cornicnon  and  Sultanina, 
each  grafted  on  17  varieties  of  resistant 
stock.  These  vinifera  varieties  are  all  of 
great  importance  in  California  and  the 
need  of  knowing  the  best  stock  for  each 
is  very  pressing. 

Another  series  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  testing  of  raisin  grapes  which  have 
been  grafted  on  10  of  the  most  promising 
resistants. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  tests,  a  graft- 
ing house,  a  nursery  and  a  vineyard  have 
been  established  at  the  University  Farm, 
where  they  are  available  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  interested. 


in  them  for  several  days.  When  a  can  was 
overturned  or  carried  away,  it  was  care- 
fully replaced  and  again  filled  with  water. 

It  was  a  short  time  until  the  tracks  in 
the  dust  indicated  that  the  squirrels  of 
half  the  countryside  were  comnig  to  the 
Davidson  nursery  to  get  their  "mawnin's 
mawning."  When  this  indication  was  ap- 
parent Mr.  Davidson  procured  from  the 
drug  store  a  strong  solution  of  strychnine, 
acetic  acid  being  used  in  .the  proper 
amount  to  hold  the  poison  in  solution. 

Then  the  cans  were  emptied  of  the 
water  and  one  evening  were  filled  with 
the  solution.  The  next  morning,  near  the 
row  of  cans  on  the  side  of  the  nursery 
there  were  75  dead  squirrels.  The  men 
employed  by  Mr.  Davidson  were  working 
in  a  hay  field  alongside  the  nursery  the 
day  following  the  use  of  the  poison,  and  it 
is  stated  that  no  less  than  300  dead  squir- 
rels were  found  as  a  result  of  the  one  day 
of  treatment.  Since  that  time  the  scheme 
has  been  kept  in  use  continuously,  and 
has  been  an  ample  protecuon  to  the  young 
trees  of  the  nursery. 


WICKSON'S  CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS. 


POISONING  SQUIRRELS. 

E.  H.  Davidson  in  the  Porterville  Mes- 
senger gives  his  method  of  killing  squir- 
rels which  will  doubtless  be  of  interest 
to  many  readers  at  this  time. 

This  method  was  originally  used  by  Mr. 
Davidson  as  a  protection  for  his  nursery. 
A  large  number  of  shallow  cans  were  pro- 
cured, by  cutting  condensed  milk  cans  in 
half.  These  were  filled  with  water  and 
were  scattered  along  the  east  side  of  the 
nursery,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  feet 
apart.    Nothing  but  clean  water  was  put 


We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  Wickson's  "California  Fruits," 
published  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess, 
San  Francisco.  This  book  has  long  been 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  stan- 
dard works  on  practical  fruit  growing, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  to  New  Zea- 
landers  because,  owing  to  a  similarity  in 
climate  and  methods  between  this  country 
and  California,  nearly  all  the  directions 
are  applicable  here.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  detail  in  the  whole  varied  industry 
of  fruit  farming,  which  Wickson  does  not 
deal  with  in  a  lucid  and  thorough  man- 
ner. He  begins  with  the  land  and  the 
climate,  follows  with  nursery  work,  bud- 
ding, grafting,  goes  on  to  planting,  prun- 
ing, cultivation,  manuring,  spraying,  and 
continues  right  through  to  the  utilisation 
of  fruit  wastes.  There  is  no  orchardist  in 
the  country,  nowever  experienced,  who 
may  not  benefit  from  a  study  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  there  is  no  amateur,  how- 
ever ignorant,  who  could  not  get  a  very 
serviceable  knowledge  of  fruit  growing 
from  this  volume.  The  author,  Edward  .1. 
Wickson,  is  Dean  and  Professor  in  the 
California  College  of  Agriculture,  Director 
and  Horticulturist  of  the  Californian  ex- 
perimental station,  so  has  unrivalled  op- 
portunities for  accumulating  knowledge 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  discoveries 
of  the  world's  scientists.   But  it  is  not  Mr. 


Wickson's  high  position  which  make  his 
book  so  valuable,  not  merely  his  unrival- 
led knowledge  of  horticulture,  it  is  his 
marvellous  gift  of  presenting  t^is  know- 
ledge in  a  simple  and  graphic  form,  which 
any  one  who  can  read  the  English  lan- 
guage can  understand.  California  Fruits" 
is  already  accepted  as  the  standard  horti- 
cultural work  in  New  Zealand,  and  though 
its  author  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  his 
book,  besides  having  many  admirers  here, 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  orcharding  industry. — From 
Auckland  Weekly  News. 


The  "Manual  Training  Schools" — a 
group  of  five  buildings — located  on  Ver- 
mont avenue,  between  42nd  and  43rd 
streets,  Los  Angeles,  are  being  covered 
with  Pioneer  Specification  Roofing.  The 
Hollywood  Union  High  School  buildings 
are  also  being  covered  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  Manual  Training  Schools  re- 
quire 100,000  square  feet  of  roofing,  and 
the  Hollywood  Union  High  School,  40,000 
square  feet.  Pioneer  Roofing  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Roofing  booklet  and 
samples  of  roofing  will  be  sent  by  the 
company  upon  request. 


PASTE 
FOR  LABELING 

"Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder  added  to  cold  water, 
Instantly  makes  a  smooth  white  paste,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a 
gallon.  No  cooking,  no  muss  and  better  paste. 
Used  by  the  largest  concerns.  Always  satis- 
factory. 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

"Paste  Specialists" 
349-51  8th  St.,    -     -     -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  HENDERSON 
FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


LEONARD  C0ATES  NURSERY  CO. 

Incorporated 
MORGAN  HILL,         -  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


CARE  OF  THE  CALF. 


Cows  received  but  little  attention  from 
the  pioneer  dairymen  and  the  calves  even 
less,  but  as  the  methods  of  handling  the 
milk,  cream  and  butter  improved  so  the 
care  of  the  calf.  The  demand  in  price 
for  dairy  cows  and  the  demand  for  veal 
has  done  much  to  give  the  calf  a  better 
start  in  life.  The  dairyman  has  learned 
that  a  few  periods  of  starvation  and 
scours  in  the  calf  will  give  it  such  a  set 
back  that  no  subsequent  care  and  feed 
can  remedy  the  evil  clone.  When  the  calf 
is  raised  well  and  economically  it  is  the 
best  asset  of  the  dairy,  and  it  will  repay 
with  interest  all  the  care  and  trouble 
taken  in  caring  for  it  when  young.  As 
the  number  of  people  going  into  the 
dairy  business  has  made  a  very  strong 
market  for  all  available  cows,  the  prac 
tlce  of  vealing  all  the  calves  is  being 
done  away  with.  The  price  of  butter 
maintains  itself  so  well,  and  the  improved 
methods  of  shipping  milk  and  cream  has 
put  the  dairy  business  in  such  shape  that 
more  money  can  be  made  by  raising  cows 
than  by  selling  them  to  the  butchers. 

The  dairymen  over  the  Coast  are  now 
taking  better  care  of  their  calves  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  dairying. 
This  means  better  cows  and  that  spells 
money.  As  a  prominent  dairyman  once 
said  concerning  the  raising  of  calves: 
"Imitate  nature  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  feeding  and  all  will  be  well."  Fre- 
quent meals  is  no  doubt  the  secret  of  suc- 
cessful calf  raising.  Consider  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  calf  pays  a  visit  to  its 
mother  each  day  and  night.  Although 
it  is  not  possible  to  feed  that  often,  yet 
the  average  dairymen  should  find  time  to 
feed  the  calf  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  mistake  is  made  in  feeding  it  twice 
a  day  and  then  gorging  them  with  an 
over  supply.  It  is  such  a  long  time  be- 
tween drinks  that  the  little  fellows  get 
so  hungry,  that  when  they  do  get  the 
milk  set  before  them  they  eat  themselves 
sick.  When  a  small  amount  of  milk  is 
fed  at  certain  intervals  it  does  more  good 
than  twice  that  amount  fed  at  one  time. 
The  small  scrubby,  pot-bellied  calves  are 
the  result  of  these  feasts  and  famines. 
Some  dairymen  claim  that  the  distended 
pouch  on  the  cows  is  a  good  thing,  but 
the  majority  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
against  it  as  these  cows  prove  star  board- 
ers in  that  they  are  heavy  eaters  and  poor 
milkers. 

Many  cows  get  milk  fever  through  care 
less  feeding  after  the  calf  appears.  Suc- 
culent feed  or  too  much  hay  is  bad  for  a 
cow  at  this  time.  The  best  feed  is  a  quart 
of  bran  mixed  with  water.  This  should 
be  fed  four  or  five  times  during  the  day 
for  the  first  three  or  four  times,  but  after 
this  time  a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept 
on  the  cow  to  note  any  change  in  her 
condition  resulting  from  over  feeding. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  dairymen  over  the  State  as 
the  time  in  which  a  calf  should  suck. 
Some  claim  that  the  calf  should  never  be 
allowed  to  such  at  all,  as  it  is  very  easy 
to  teach  them  how  to  drink  out  of  a  pail. 
When  a  calf  is  allowed  to  suck  for  three 
or  four  days  it  is  then  a  tedious  and  ag 
gravating  job  teaching  them  to  drink  out 
of  a  pail.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  calf  to 
get  the  colostrum  or  first  milk  nature 
has  so  constituted  this  food  that  it  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  young  stom- 
ach. One  of  its  greatest  benefits  is  the 
purgative  effect  on  the  calf,  thoroughly 
cleaning  out  the  little  fellow's  system  of 
all  the  matter  put  there  before  its  birth. 
If  the  cow  should  die  in  a  day  or  so  after 
calving  and  the  calf  is  worth  keeping  the 


CAN-ADA"  STOCK  FARM 


640  ACRE  FARM.  LOCATED  IN  THE  BOISE  VALLEY 


IMPORTED   REGISTERED   HAMPSHIRES  AND  SHROPSHIRES. 


The  Home  of  Pure- 
Bred  Mutton  Sheep 

begs  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
making  an  importation  of  J  000 
Hampshire  Ewes,  which  shipment 
is  due  to  arrive  by  July — it  will 
be  the  greatest  importation  of 
quality  pure-bred  Hampshires 
ever  attempted  in  the  West,  and 
gives  us  the  largest  breeding 
flock  in  the  United  States. 

California  Breeders  expecting  to 
import,  or  seeking  the  best  Hamp- 
shire stock,  should  commuicate 
with  us  before  buying,  as  we 
can  please  you. 


Dr.  L.  C  McCALLA, 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


H.  T.  FRENCH,  Manager, 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


wise  dairymen  substitute  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  to  take  its  place. 

When  the  calf  is  allowed  to  get  its  own 
milk  from  the  cow  it  is  customary  to  let 
the  little  fellow  stick  to  the  udder  until 
the  colostrum  has  disappeared  and  the 
cow  is  ready  for  the  daily.  After  the  calf 
has  obtained  its  fill,  the  cow  should  be 
milked  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
milk.  Whether  the  cow  should  be  milked 
absolutely  dry  is  a  mooted  question.  A 
few  dairymen  claim  that  if  a  little  milk  is 
left  in  the  udder  there  will  not  be  so  uracil 
milk  formed  to  be  thrown  away.  They 
claim  that  the  cow  should  not  be  milked 
dry  until  the  milk  is  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  majority  of  dairymen 
over  the  Coast,  however,  favor  a  thor- 
ough milking. 

Seven  to  ten  days  is  about  the  average 
time  allowed  in  California  for  the  calf  to 
suck  its  mother  after  which  time  the 
warm  whole  milk  is  fed  from  the  bucket 
in  connection  with  skimmed  milk.  The 
change  from  the  whole  milk  should  be 
gradual  so  as  not  to  disarrange  the  stom- 
ach of  the  calf,  as  any  sudden  change  in 
food  is  very  apt  to  have  a  bad  effect.  As 
the  proportion  of  whole  milk  decreases 
the  supply  of  skimmed  milk  should  in- 
crease. A  Stanislaus  county  dairyman 
said  he  obtained  his  best  results  by  ex- 
tending this  period  for  three  weeks  after 
he  once  started  in  a  skimmed  milk  diet. 
The  amount  of  skimmed  milk  varies  from 
8  to  12  lbs.  a  day,  depending  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  calf.  Some  even  give 
more  than  this  amount  with  good  re- 
sults. 

The  skimmed  milk  should  be  as  near 
animal  heat  as  possible.  When  the  calf 
is  given  its  morning  and  evening  meal, 
it  is  no  trouble  to  obtain  a  desired 
warmth,  but  when  the  milk  is  fed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  it  is  a  different  propo- 
sition, and  it  is  necessary  to  artificially 
heat  the  milk.  This  is  best  done  by  put- 
ting the  milk  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  un- 
til it  reaches  a  temperature  of  98°  F.  Put- 
ting milk  directly  over  the  fire  scorches 
it  so  that  the  calf  will  either  not  touch 
it  or  it  will  scour  them  badly. 

Each  calf  should  be  fed  out  of  an  in- 
dividual bucket  because  when  they  are 
fed  in  a  trough  they  not  only  drink  too  j 
fast  but  the  stronger  ones  are  able  to  keep 
the  weaker  away,  so  that  they  do  not  get 
their  share  of  milk.  Nature  has  so  ar- 
ranged the  mouth  of  the  calf  that  when  it 
is  sucking  there  is  a  copious  flow  of  sa- 
liva which  mixes  freely  with  the  milk 
and  aids  in  its  digestion.  When  the  calf 
drinks  hurridly  the  flow  of  saliva  can  not 


Our  foundation  stock  hag  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  prodn  Ing  Btralns  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  afljd  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terras. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Ked  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  I'lne. 
We  ate  C  oast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


keep  pace  with  the  supply  of  milk  going 
down  its  throat,  as  it  does  when  the  calf 
is  working  hard  gathering  the  milk  from 
a  teat.  This  milk  remains  too  long  in  the 
stomach  so  that  the  reaction  sets  in  caus- 
ing scours.  Another  common  cause  of 
this  ailment  is  unclean  buckets.  Every 
time  buckets  are  used  they  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  with  hot  water 
and  then  set  out  in  the  sun. 

By  the  time  the  calf  is  two  or  three 
weeks  old  it  will  commence  to  nibble  the 
grass.  The  best  feed  at  this  time  is  al- 
falfa hay,  although  wheat  or  oat  will  do. 
When  possible  give  the  calf  middlings  or 
bran  to  encourage  eating.  They  will  also 
tone  up  its  system  so  that  when  weaning 
takes  place  the  milk  will  not  be  missed  to 
the  extent  that  it  otherwise  would.  The 
calf  should  be  kept  out  in  the  pasture 
when  possible  so  that  it  will  get  all  the 
sunshine  and  exercise  necessary  to  make 
it  a  strong  and  hardy.  The  best  time  to 
wean  is  when  the  calf  is  six  months  old 
although  some  prefer  an  earlier  period 
and  some  longer.  The  younger  the  calf 
the  more  care  should  be  exercised  in 
weaning  and  the  more  gradual  the  shut- 
ting off  in  the  supply  of  milk.  A  calf  that 
is  six  months  old  can  be  weaned  from 
7  to  14  days.  When  once  the  weaning  is 
started  the  supply  of  milk  should  be  les 
sened  each  day,  so  that  as  the  calf  gets 
hungry  the  grass  and  fodder  will  look 
good  to  him. 

Calves  that  are  to  be  sold  as  veal  should 
be  given  as  much  whole  milk  as  possible, 
that  it,  if  the  market  is  paying  a  good 
price  for  prime  veal,  otherwise  it  will 
not  pay  because  whole  milk  is  too  valu- 
able to  waste  on  veal  calves  when  it  can 
bring  such  a  good  price  in  butter.  Prime 
veal  can  be  made  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

MOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  |M>nies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assuredof  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  X.  FOSTER, 

-Manager. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ot 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  HOCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDG.  SUN  FRANCISCO 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 


Da.l.ri  In    1400  FOUBTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  PCD  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrtn    Blake,  McF»JI*Co.  Portland, Oregon 
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K.  W.  Rhea,  a  dairyman  of  Fresno,  finds 
that  he  can  get  the  best  results  with  veal 
calves  by  letting  them  get  on  one  side  of 
the  cow,  while  the  milkers  are  using  the 
other.  In  this  way  the  cow  lets  down  her 
milk  readily  and  no  trouble  is  experienced 
as  is  the  case  when  the  calf  Is  allowed  to 
suck  prior  to  milking  or  after  it. 


DAIRYING  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY. 


C.  A.  Starkweather,  dairy  inspector  for 
the  Fresno  district,  gives  the  following 
good  advice  to  dairymen  who  wish  to 
build  up  and  improve  their  herds: 

Selection. — Know  what  your  individu- 
al cows  are  doing;  keep  a  record  of  each 
cow's  performance,  use  the  Babcock  test- 
er, testing  her  milk  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  credit  her  with  the  butterfat,  based 
on  her  period  of  lactation,  weight  of  milk 
and  test  of  same;  also  credit  her  with 
value  of  calf,  and  skim  milk;  charge  to 
her  account  labor  and  feed,  and  if  a 
goodly  balance  does  not  show  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  she  is  a  "boarder"  and 
has  no  place  in  a  dairy  operated  for  profit. 
She  is  only  fit  for  the  butcher  and  should 
be  put  in  condition  for  the  market. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  a  long  period 
of  lactation,  a  large  weight  of  milk,  high 
in  test,  and  an  easy  milker,  of  docile  dis- 
position are  the  essentials  of  a  profitable 
dairy  cow;  with  the  greater  value  placed 
upon  the  first  three  essentials. 

How  are  you  to  replace  the  "boarders" 
disposed  of?  By  purchase?  Not  if  all  the 
dairymen  are  following  the  same  lines  of 
selection,  except,  of  course,  that  occasional 
herds  may  be  on  the  market  by  reason  of 
a  shortage  of  feed,  or  closing  up  of  busi- 
ness. The  "best"  cows  will  not  be  for 
sale  ordinarily,  until  on  the  down  grade 
from  age  or  accident,  when  their  only 
goal  should  be  the  block.  Hence  the  only 
sure  improvement  of  the  herd  is  in  breed- 
ing. 

The  majority  of  the  dairy  stock  at 
present,  are  grades — a  mixture  of  Dur- 
ham, Jersey,  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
blood;  and  improving  this  class  of  stock 
we  shall  have  chiefly  in  mind,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  dairyman  does  have  thor- 
oughbreds of  any  of  the  well-known 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  the  following  re- 
marks will  apply  as  well  in  a  large  de- 
gree: 

First,  place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a 
thoroughbred  registered  bull,  of  which- 
ever breed  you  decide  is  the  best  for  your 
herd.  Select  an  a'nimal  of  known  prepo- 
tency, in  whose  ancestry  the  dams  of  the 
sires  show  a  record  of  large  annual  butter- 
fat  production.  Right  here  do  not  let  the 
first  cost  of  the  animal  deter  your  selec- 
tion; remember  "the  bull  is  more  tLan 
half  the  herd."  Some  animals  at  $75  would 
be  dear,  compared  with  others  at  twice 
the  price. 

Take  good  care  of  him,  feed  and  care 
for  him  with  an  eye  to  the  service  you  ex- 
pect from  him.  And,  by  all  means,  do 
not  permit  him  to  run  with  your  herd,  if 
you  wish  the  best  results  and  not  disap- 
pointments. Furnish  him  comfortable 
quarters,  with  a  paddock  for  exercise,  as 
this  is  important  in  maintaining  the  viril- 
ity of  the  animal.  Save  the  heifer  calves 
resulting  from  this  breeding,  from  your 
very  best  cows  of  the  herd,  for  future 
members  of  it.  From  baby  calfhood,  to 
the  day  they  become  miking  heifers,  feed 
and  care  for  them  with  the  thought  con- 
stantly in  mind  of  aiding  nature  in  mak- 
ing heavy  producers. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  herd  he 
handled  in  this  manner  a  few  years  ago. 
At  the  time  he  took  charge  it  was  pro- 
ducing about  .65  of  a  pound  of  butterfat 
each  per  day,  under  the  best  conditions  of 
feed  and  period  of  lacration.  At  the  end 
of  four  years,  the  whole  herd  of  60  cows, 
for  three  months,  averaged  very  close  to 
a  pound  of  butterfat  per  head,  a  day,  and 


four  heifers,  with  first  calves,  went  a  lit- 
tle better  than  a  pound  of  butterfat  per 
day  each — the  result  of  careful  selection 
and  breeding. 


A   HOOD   FOR  OBSTREPEROUS 
BULLS. 


There  is  nothing  can  beat  a  bull  for 
pure  cussedness  when  he  becomes  mean. 
An  outlaw  horse  is  an  angel  in  compari- 
son. A  writer  has  recently  written  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman  his  methods  of  sub- 
duing a  bull.  He  says:  I  got  a  flank  of 
leather  for  about  $1.25,  took  a  good  five 
ring  halter  that  fit  (you  can  vary  the 
size),  cut  the  front,  13  inches  at  top  by 
8  inches  at  bottom  and  12  inches  long; 
two  side  pieces  8  inches  wide  at  top  by 
6  inches  bottom,  12  in.  long;  cut  front  of 
side  pieces  square,  back  on  a  mitre.  Put 
inside  of  leather  together,  black  side 
down  of  front  and  up  of  side,  rivet  about 
%  in.  from  edge  with  copper  belt  rivets 
and  burs  long  enough  to  rivet  well,  and 
114  in.  apart  center  to  center  (as  he  will 
try  it  severely). 

The  hood  will  stand  open  like  a  box  at 
corners  over  his  eyes,  giving  good  venti- 
lation and  some  light.  Rivet  back  of  side 
pieces  to  side  strap  of  halter  between 
the  rings,  make  a  loop  around  back  of 
upper  ring  and  rivet;  rivet  a  strap  to 
lower  corner  and  pass  through  hitch  ring 
to  other  corner  of  side  piece;  rivet  bot- 
tom of  front  to  nose  piece  of  halter. 

My  bull  had  been  dehorned  and  halter 
had  to  be  buckled  pretty  tight.  I  put  it 
on  him  in  December  at  22  months  old.  He 
ran  with  the  cows  in  an  11  acre  stalk 
field,  got  lost  several  times  and  had  to  be 
piloted  to  the  barn;  ran  with  the  cows  in 
a  16  acre  smooth  pasture  until  the  cows 
began  to  freshen  in  September.  He  would 
lose  the  cows,  come  down  a  20-rod  lane, 
drink,  go  back,  playing  "blind  man's 
bluff"  and  he  was  always  "it."  In  Sep- 
tember I  kept  him  up,  used  a  staff  to 
water  him  and  in  service.  He  handled 
much  easier  and  you  have  no  idea  how 
much  bull  headed-ness  it  took  out  of  him. 
You  have  to  be  quiet  and  gentle.  If  the 
least  thing  touches  him  he  stops  or  gets 
away  from  it,  and  I  don't  think  another 
person  need  ever  be  killed  by  a  bull  if 
he  has  such  a  hood  on. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain,  so  one 
of  the  editors  can  make  one  and  try  it, 
then  write  an  illustrated  article.  It  ought 
to  be  worth  ten  years'  subscription. 

We  first  put  the  pieces  together  as  di- 
rected and  tried  the  hood  on  the  bull. 
Either  because  the  leather  used  was  too 
stiff  or  for  some  other  reason,  we  fancied 
that  the  side  pieces  crowded  the  eyes  too 
closely,  and  therefore  changed  the  con- 
struction by  lapping  the  sides  on  the  front 
as  shown.  And  this  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
improvement. 


BACON  HOGS. 


The  bacon  hog  is  not  seen  on  the  coast 
as  often  as  the  lard  type.  The  Northeast 
Experiment  Station  has  been  raising 
Yorkshires  for  the  last  three  years  and 
has  been  averaging  eight  pigs  per  sow. 
The  brood  sows  are  wintered  on  second- 
crop  clover,  boiled  roots,  skimmilk  and 
half  a  pound  each-  of  grain  daily.  They 
are  comfortably  housed  with  access  to  a 
yard  in  the  day  time.  Exercise  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  their  care.  The  sows 
are  bred  in  December,  farrow  in  March 
or  early  April,  and  raise  but  one  litter  a 
year.  The  Station  keeps  the  good  mothers 
as  long  as  they  are  productive — from  four 
to  six  years.  Only  brood  sows  are  carried 
through  the  winter.  The  pigs  are  turned 
into  clover  pasture  when  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  old,  and  are  fed  a  little  shorts  and 
milk.  In  September  barley  and  peas  are 
added  to  their  ration,  and  for  two  months 
they  are  fed  all  they  will  eat.   They  reach 


prime  condition  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber and  weigh  from  130  to  150  pounds.  In 
the  local  market  the  price  the  past  three 
years  has  averaged  8%  cents  per  pound. 
The  cost  of  production  has  been  estimated 
by  Superintendent  McGuire  to  be  4>_>  cents 
a  pound.  Good  housing,  early  farrowing 
clover  pasture,  skimmilk,  barley,  shorts 
and  peas,  easily  obtained  with  little  ex- 
pense, make  a  good  profit  in  the  pig  in- 
dustry. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  CREAM  IN 
HOT  WEATHER. 


J.  P.  Murphy,  one  of  the  leading  cream- 
erymen  of  the  State,  who  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  creamery  at  Tulare,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  dairymen  in  regard  to 
handling  their  cream  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months. 

First — The  surroundings  and  general 
conditions  of  the  dairy  must  be  sanitary. 

Second — The  tinware  and  separator 
must  be  washed  thoroughly  and  well  aired 
each  time  after  using. 

Third — On  going  to  milk  in  the  evening 
cold  well  water  should  be  pumped — 
enough  to  fill  one  can — this  cools  the  can, 
and  when  the  first  pail  of  milk  is  ready 
to  be  strained  pour  the  water  into  another 
can  and  strain  the  milk  into  the  cool  one. 
The  cans  should  be  placed  in  the  shade 
and  wet  sacks  put  around  them  if  possi- 
ble. When  ready  to  separate  the  milk, 
pump  more  cold  water  into  the  can  which 
is  to  receive  the  cream.  By  the  separator 
have  a  half  barrel  or  a  tub  with  a  rack  to 
hold  the  cream  cans  straight.  Partly  fill 
this  tub  with  cold  water,  and  as  the  cream 
fills  the  cans  it  will  settle  down  into  the 
water;  then  have  a  small  pulley  at  the 
top  of  a  pole  or  on  a  tree;  put  a  stout 
cord  through  this  pulley,  with  two  hooks 
on  the  end  of  the  rope — these  hooks 
fasten  into  the  handles  of  the  cream  can. 
Put  two  well  soaked  sacks  around  the  can 
and  haul  it  up  to  the  pulley,  thus  raising 
it  away  from  the  heat  of  the  earth  to  an 
elevation  where  the  air  is  circulating 
freely,  causing  a  rapid  evaporation.  The 
water  evaporating  carries  away  the  units 
of  heat  from  the  cream,  leaving  it  in  good 
condition.  In  the  morning  the  can  of 
cream  should  be  lowered  and  placed  in  a 
sack  cooler,  which  everybody  should  have. 
When  the  morning's  cream  is  separated, 
then  a  wet  sack  should  be  put  around 
each  can  and  taken  at  once  to  the  cream- 
ery. 

Cream  handled  in  this  way  will  produce 
the  best  butter,  for  which  the  best  price 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  dairyman  is  well 
paid  for  his  little  extra  pains  taken  with 
his  cream.  Besides  this  the  sample  taken 
out  at  the  creamery  for  testing  will  be 
smoother  and  in  a  condition  that  the 
tester  can  make  a  correct  test.  A  large 
amount  of  the  cream  sent  to  the  cream- 
eries is  of  too  low  a  test  in  butterfat.  No 
cream  should  be  sent  to  the  creamery  in 
summer  time  that  will  not  test  35  per  cent. 
At  this  per  cent  of  butterfat  the  sample 
for  testing  will  not  be  full  of  hard  par- 
ticles of  curd,  made  so  by  cream  being 
sour.  The  preservative  tablet  used  will 
keep  sweet  cream  from  getting  sour  in  the 
sample  bottle,  but  will  not  make  a  sour 
sample  sweet.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
the  creamery  has  with  the  patron  is  on 
account  of  the  patron  skimming  his  cream 
too  thin.  This  thin  cream  sours  quickly 
in  warm  weather.  The  sample  from  this 
cream  divides  into  whey,  curd  and  fat  in 
the  bottle,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
emulsify  the  contents  so  as  to  get  a  per- 
fect test. 

There  are  many  other  important  reasons 
why  the  dairyman  shoulu  skim  his  cream 
to  test  at  least  35  per  cent  butterfat  and 
follow  these  rules  for  care  of  the  cream. 
He  is  the  only  one  to  reap  the  benefits, 
especially  if  he  is  a  patron  of  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

.Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop, 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
.Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


VS~  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

f  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrect 
lor  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
UAVTS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
UU52  Howard  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 

Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BANK  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Young  Holstein  Cattle 

Best  of  Milk  Strain.    Cattle  all  High  Grades 

All  tested  and  selected  from  Large  Yielding  Cows. 


SMITH    BROS.,  Fresno,  California 

R.  D.  3,  Box  58. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  ST0  K  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.    Hi.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


FX>R  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thf 
AyrshlreB. 
J.  W.  Ac  •  J.   D.  McCORD 
1  'hone  tied  123.  Hanlord,  Cal. 
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INSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK 

INDIANA  AND  OHIO 

LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  CO. 

IKSIKKS 

HORSES,  MULES  AND  CATTLE 

AGAINST  DEATH  FROM  ANY  CAUSE 

(INCLUDING  FIKK) 


Established  1886 
Largest  am]  Oldest  Live  Stock  Company 
Not  "Mutual" 
No  Assessments 


If  no  agent  in  your  locality  write  to 
W.   T.   CLEVERDON,   General  Agent 
350  Sansome  St.,  San  Francises 

"Over  $1,000,000  losses  paid  without  a  suit. 


THE  OX  WARBLE. 

The  ox  warble  is  the  larval  or  worm 
stage  of  a  fly  known  by  various  names, 
such  as  the  heel  fly,  striped  hypoderma, 
grub  or  warble  fly. 

This  fly  is  found  most  abundant  in  the 
southern  States,  while  in  the  extreme 
northern  States  very  few  or  none  are 
found.  This  fly  has  four  stages,  accord- 
ing to  B.  F.  Kaupp  of  the  Colorado  Agri 
cultural  College,  the  egg,  or  ova,  the  lar- 
val, or  worm,  the  cocoon,  or  pupal,  and 
the  adult,  or  fly.  It  was  thought  by  early 
writers  that  the  fly  layed  the  eggs  in  the 
skin  of  the  back  of  cattle.  This  idea  has 
long  ago  been  proved  to  be  wrong  by  Dr. 
Cooper  Curtice.  *^e  writer  has  been  able 
to  confirm  Dr.  Curtice's  story  of  the  his 
tory  of  the  various  stages  of  this  parasite, 
which  is  as  follows:  the  fly  lays  the  eggs, 
cementing  them  to  the  hair  in  the  region 
of  the  heel  of  cattle,  where,  perhaps  by  the 
crawling  of  the  minute  larva,  or  worms, 
over  the  skin  causes  the  animal  to  lick 
the  part  and  thus  gets  the  larva  into  the 
mouth.  They  now  become  lodged  in  the 
mucous  membrane  (lining I  of  the  oeso- 
phagus and  here  pass  a  part  of  their 
worm  stage.  The  part  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  is  not  inflamed  and  no  serious 
injury  is  produced  at  this  point.  The 
worm  at  this  stage  can  be  found  in  this 
locality  during  the  summer  months.  At 
this  point  they  never  reach  a  size  greater 
than  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and 
three-sixteenths  in  diameter.  ...fter  pass- 
ing this  pan  of  the  life,  they  leave  the 
oesophagus  and  find  their  way '  between 
the  muscles,  through  the  loose  connective 
tissue,  and  become  lodged  under  the  skin 
in  the  region  of  the  withers  and  down  the 
spinal  column.  The  question  has  often 
been  asked:  "Why  do  they  lodge  here?"  I 
will  answer  that  by  asking:  "Why  a  lung 
worm  upon  being  swallowed  and  reach- 
ing the  stomach  finds  its  way  to  the  lungs 
and  will  not  develop  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body?"  These  tumors  in  the  region 
of  the  back  grow  as  the  worm  grows.  At 
the  summit  of  each  tumor  will  be  found 
a  hole,  which  also  grows  as  the  tumor 
enlarges.  In  April  and  May  (depending 
upon  the  latitude)  they  are  fully  devel 
oped  and  leave  the  tumor.  This  they  are 
enabled  to  do  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
soft  and  contractile.  It  has  been  observed 
that  most  of  them  leave  the  tumors  in  the 
morning.  They  now  burrow  into  the 
ground  and  form  around  tnem  a  cocoon  in 
which  they  pass  through  the  stage  which 
brings  them  to  Lie  adult,  or  fly  stage 
again.  The  length  of  time  they  are  para- 
site in  the  animal  is  about  10  months. 
The  length  of  time  in  the  ground,  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  t..e  length  of  the 
life  of  the  fly  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
making  tne  entire  life  history  about  12 
months. 

The  warble  in  the  back  does  not  cause 
a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  host.  Some 
irritation  is  at  times  manifested.  The 
warble  can  be  easily  squeezed  out  by 
gentle  pressure  at  the  base  of  me  tumor. 
The  injury  to  the  hide  industry  (in  those 
cattle  slaughtered  mat  are  "grubby")  is 
considerable.  Everywhere  there  is  a  tu 
mor  there  is  a  hole,  and  when  the  hide  is 
tanned,  a  larger  hole  results. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Poaltlre  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunchea  or  Blemishes  from"  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 80  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars  . 
f  HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

E.  Forrester  and  Crawford  &  Davis  re- 
cently bought  four  carloads  of  dairy  cows 
in  San  Bernardino  and  have  sold  (hem 
to  the  ranchers  at  El  Centro. 

The  Holtville  Creamery,  in  the  Imperial 
valley,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
caused  by  a  spark  from  the  separator  en- 
gine. 

M.  I.  Machaddo  recently  sold  his  dairy 
at  Tulare.  Mr.  Machaddo  started  in  the 
dairy  business  seven  years  ago  with  three 
ponies,  a  cart  and  $5  in  cash,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  he  has  made  about  $14,000. 
He  sold  over  |9000  worth  of  calves  and 
hogs  within  the  last  seven  years. 

J.  W.  Giberson  is  interesting  several 
■a;>italists  in  investing  $500,000  in  an  en- 
ormous dairy  at  Corcoran.  They  will  have 
a  creamery  and  cheese  factory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dairy.  The  farm  will  con- 
tain 2300  acres  of  alfalfa  and  a  1000  head 
of  cows. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  dairy  cows  at  the 
Hawkins  ranch,  near  Modesto,  71!  dairy 
cows  were  sold  at  the  average  price  of 
$62.50.  The  grade  cows  were  in  greater 
demand  and  brought  better  prices  than 
the  registered  stock.  A  grade  Durham 
cow  brought  $110  and  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Bryan  of  Salida. 

The  Yuba  City  Creamery  is  fitting  up 
its  plant  with  cement  floors  and  is  instal- 
ling a  refrigerator  that  has  a  capacity  of 
2000  lbs.  of  butter.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  churning  about  700  lbs.  of  but- 
ter daily. 

According  to  some  recent  records  taken 
of  Iowa  the  average  cow  of  that.  State 
produced  only  140  lbs.  of  butterfat  a  year. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


W.  H.  Sampson,  of  Corning,  is  building 
a  large  barn  which  is  so  arranged  that  he 
can  feed  sheep  this  winter  on  alfalfa.  In- 
stead of  sending  them  to  the  mountains 
as  has  been  the  usual  proeeedure,  he  in- 
tends fattening  for  the  market  on  the  al- 
falfa raised  on  his  ranch.  This  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  system  of  feeding  on 
the  open  range  in  the  winter  and  driving 
the  sheep  to  the  mountains  in  the  sum 
mer. 

Grass  on  the  ranges  around  Madeline, 
Lassen  county,  is  getting  dry  as  the  sea- 
son opened  up  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  in  previous  years.  It  is  not  expect- 
ed that  stock  will  be  able  to  stay  on  the 
ranges  much  more  than  a  month,  as  the 
water  is  getting  very  scarce  and  the 
battel!  grass  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 

A  recent  sale  of  mohair  was  made  at 
San  Angelo.  Texas;  80,000  lbs.  was  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  25c.  to  35c. 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America  has 
lecently  adopted  by-laws  whereby  they 
provided  an  inspector  to  examine  every 
Percheron  imported  in  the  United  States. 
If  a  certificate  of  soundness  and  desir- 
ability is  denied  the  same  will  be  refused 
registration  in  the  Percheron  Stud  Book 
of  America.  In  addition,  the  recording 
fees  for  imported  animals  is  raised  from 
$50  to  $75  per  head.  This  must  be  paid 
within  90  days  after  bringing  the  horses 
to  America,  after  that  the  entrance  fee  is 
$100. 

The  nursery  of  range  grasses  has  been 
established  in  the  Klamath  National  For 
est.  Forest  Ranger  McCarthy  has  plant 
ed  four  acres  of  the  various  kinds  of 
range  grasses  in  the  Marble  mountains. 
He  hopes  to  find  out  which  grass  will 
thrive  best  at  that  altitude. 

Some  of  the  California  and  Oregon 
sheep  did  not  bring  very  high  prices  on 
the  Chicago  market.  Last  week  Oregon 
yearling  weathers  sold  at  $4.75  to  $5.50. 
while  weathers  brought  from  $4  to  $4.25. 
California  lambs  sold  from  $6.25  to  $6.75. 
These  lambs  average  63  lbs.  in  weight. 

A  work  horse  parade  was  held  in  Sac 


ramento  in  July  4th.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  parades  ever  held  in  that 
locality.  A  large  number  of  horses  were 
in  line  and  all  the  favorite  draft  breeds 
were  in  evidence. 

C.  G.  Merrill  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  in  the  Klamath  Falls  region  where 
he  has  been  buying  mules.  He  paid  $50 
for  colts  to  $200  for  well  broke  mules. 

The  dispersal  sale  of  Percheron  and 
Belgian  stallions  and  mares  held  at  Davis 
was  not  very  successful.  A  three-year-old 
Belgian  stallion  only  brought  $950  and  a 
two-year  old  sold  for  $500.  and  17  Perch- 
eron were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$275  to  $775.  This  was  the  finest  lot  of 
blooded  stock  that  has  been  offered  for 
sale  in  California  for  sometime,  and  it  is 
a  shame  that  the  stockmen  did  not  realize 
it  and  invest  in  some  of  these  blooded 
animals. 

The  Carrisa  Cattle  Co.  recently  bought 
a  2200  acre  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  where  they  will  raise  live  stock. 

The  J.  E.  Smith  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
sheep  concerns  in  Oregon,  clipped  155,000 
lbs.  of  wool  this  year;  80,000  lbs.  of  this 
was  sold  for  16%c.  per  pound,  which  is 
the  highest  price  reported  in  Umatila 
county  this  season. 

The  State  of  Bavaria  conducts  its  own 
cattle  insurance.  The  State  receives  no 
profit  from  the  gain  or  surplus.  The 
State  grants  annual  allowances  to  com 
munities  that  have  suffered  severely  from 
losses.  Only  local  farmers'  societies  or- 
ganized according  to  certain  rules  can 
get  the  insurance.  Last  season  over  12,- 
000  claims  were  paid,  which  amounted  to 
$570,000. 


RAISIN  SEED  FOR  HOG  FEED. 

Use  is  now  being  made  of  the  ground 
raisin  seeds  from  the  raisin  seeding  con- 
cerns at  Fresno.  The  Porterville  Mes- 
senger says  a  carload,  consisting  of  15 
tons  of  this  ground  raisin  seed  was  re- 
cently shipped  there  to  John  Crangle,  to 
be  used  as  hog  feed  instead  of  barley. 

Mr.  Crangle  has  not  only  used  the 
ground  seed  before,  but  has  a  number  of 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

(JKO.  O.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  Ual.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bullB 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle  Bes 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

PI  RE-BRED  GUERNSEY  B1LL8  4  CALVES 
FOR  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

HULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorne 
L) urharas.   Address  E. 8.  Driver,  Antelope. Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  JerseyB, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  Bale. 


 SWINE  

CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO..    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

iEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  ■  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  eeies. 

LA.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshire*  also  Hhortt.orns. 


neighbors  who  have  used  it  and  pronounce 
it  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  hogs  that  they 
have  ever  run  across.  It  is  mixed  with 
water  or  milk,  and  when  fed  to  the  swine 
they  go  after  it  with  an  apparent  appetite 


JACK  FOR  SALE 

<  >ne  fine  black  Jack  six  years  old,  stands 
l")  hands  high,  with  good  bone.  Colt*  to 
show  his  results. 

Also  thirty  head  of  two  year  olds  and 
yearling  mules  for  sale.  Address 

D.  C.  TH0RNBURG,  Turlock,  Cal. 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 

HKKKDKRS  OF 

Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

Herd  Tuberulosls  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Quality-Bred 
Guernsey s,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


COWS  WANTED 

Not  over  five  years,  guaranteed  to  give 
6  to  8  gallons  milk  per  day.  Must  be 
tuberculin  tested.  Give  butterfat  test. 
Address,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-  GUARD  A  GAINST 
„  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
so^AMo  ii  \  SPRAiNSt  RHEUMATISM. 

NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  &11  external  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  It  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
bum,  Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat.  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 
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that  is  marvelous.  The  seed  meal  is  not 
such  a  good  fattener  as  it  is  a  grower. 
Hogs  will  grow  much  more  rapidly  when 
fed  upon  it  than  when  fed  on  barley  or 
other  grain. 

The  meal  is  produced  from  the  seed  of 
raisins  that  pass  through  seeded  raisin 
factories  and  is  much  cheaper  than  barley 
or  other  grain,  a  carload  delivered  at 
Porterville,  69  miles  from  Fresno,  costs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200. 


VETCH  FOR  HORSES. 


To  the  Editor:  Does  vetch  make  good 
feed  for  horses?  Will  vetch  produce  a 
heavier  crop  than  grain?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  vetch  for  hay,  and  what 
is  the  best  variety?  Any  other  informa- 
tion will  be  favorably  received. 

H.  D.  W. 

Fairoaks. 

Vetch  makes  excellent  stock  feed  wheth- 
er used  as  hay  or  as  pasturage.  There 
are  three  common  varieties  of  vetch,  but 
only  two  are  found  to  a  great  extent  in 
California.  The  Spring  vetch  and  the 
Sand  or  Hair/  vetch  are  the  most  com- 
mon in  this  locality.  Vetch  falls  to  the 
ground  so  badly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
cut  hay  from  it.  unless  some  grain  is 
planted  to  hold  it  up.  Oats  make  an  ex- 
cellent nurse  crop  and  is  most  generally 
used.  The  Sand  or  Hairy  vetch  is  the 
best  to  plant  in  California  for  forage  pur- 
poses. The  ground  snould  be  well  pre- 
pared and  the  seed  planted  in  the  fall  so 
that  the  vetch  can  be  cut  in  the  spring. 
A  half  a  bushel  of  vetch  seed  is  mixed 
with  a  bushel  of  oats  and  this  is  enough 
to  plant  an  acre.  Some  growers,  however, 
prefer  a  bushel  of  vetch  as  that  makes 
the  stand  much  heavier.  An  acre  of  oats 
and  vetch  will  yield  from  six  to  eight 
tons.  Hay  is  cured  like  alfalfa,  and  should 
be  cut  three  or  four  times  before  the 
plant  is  in  full  bloom.  It  re-seeds  itself 
very  easily  when  there  are  bare  patches 
in  the  field,  a  few  pitch  forks  of  this  loose 
fodder  scattered  over  these  patches  will 
soon  start  up  a  good  growth  by  next 
spring. 


NEW  HIDE  IMPORT  RULES. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  sent  no- 
tices to  customs  officers  of  a  new  form  of 
regulations  governing  the  importation  of 
hides  which  are  designed  to  conform  with 
the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  now  stated  that  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  American  consular  officer 
for  the  district  from  which  the  hides  were 
shipped,  showing  disinfection  by  one  of 
the  methods  prescribed,  will  be  required 
upon  the  entry  of  all  hides  of  neat  cattle 
which  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  pro- 
cess of  tanning,  including  calf  skins  and 
hide  cuttings  or  parings,  or  glue  stock, 
with  certain  exceptions,  which,  however, 
will  not.  be  made  in  case  of  importations 
from  districts  where  anthrax  is  prevalent. 
Hides  from  districts  where  anthrax  is 
prevalent  must  be  disinfected  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner. 


•lack  rabbits  are  a  pest  in  Yolo  county 
at  the  present  time,  especially  in  the 
Brown  valley.  On  account  of  the  brush 
and  trees  it  is  impossible  to  hold  rabbit 
drives  so  that  the  farmers  are  compelled 
to  shoot  them.  One  farmer  counted  200 
jack  rabbits  in  a  two  acre  field. 


A  young  horse,  well  broken,  is  worth 
from  $25  to  $30  more  than  a  young  horse 
not  broken  to  work. 


Every  Medicine  Shelf 


Minimi  nave  i 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Tbo  dTe»l  emenrency  rerordy.  Cam 
Spavin,    tin  b>mrt    Curb,  (ftrfuf 
Sprain*, L  ■!«"«•.  AH  1 1  ucgists 
itrujf  |  n  |ti          :  (j  for  #.*>. 

Book,    i  ■    1 1  tb*  ii  ■  Mr  "  ire. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosborg  Falls,  Vt. 
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THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
PETALUMA. 


Commercial  Side  of  the  Peiai.it.ma  Poul- 
try Industry — The  Petaluma  Egg — Its 
Markets  —  Its  Grading  —  Its  Superi- 
ority— What  It  Has  Done  for  the 
Community — Eighty-Six  Million  Eogs 
Shipped  Out  of  Petaluma  in  1909,  and 
Two  and  a  Half  Million  Dollars 
Gathered  In. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 

wHhin  a  radius  of  30  miles  square  live 
and  cackle  the  million  and  a  half  hens 
that  lay  the  Petaluma  Egg  and  turn  the 
wheels  of  commerce  for  the  whole  com- 
munity thereabouts.  Until  1903  no  exact 
record  was  kept  of  the  shipments  of  the 
Petaluma  egg  and  its  by-product,  poultry. 
In  that  year,  Mr.  Snow,  of  the  Petaluma 
Poultry  Journal,  began  keeping  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  same,  which  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  From  this 
reliable  source  we  learn  that  in  1903  the 
shipments  of  poultry  products  totaled 
3,407,33o  dozen  eggs  and  32,535  dozen 
poultry.  In  the  seven  years  since,  some 
good  or  bad  times,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  output,  until  in  1909  we 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


shipments  extend  from  San  Diego  to 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles  being  an  especially 
heavy  buyer  of  Petaluma  eggs. 

George  P.  McNear,  one  of  the  oldest 
shippers,  handles  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Petaluma  eggs,  but  sells  direct  to  dealers 
and  puts  none  in  storage.  In  relation  to 
the  San  Francisco  market  he  says: 

"Eggs  are  shipped  from  here  to  San 
Francisco  for  10  cents  per  case  by  freight. 
The  express  companies  will  deliver  a  box 
of  eggs  to  a  grocer  in  San  Francisco  and 
return  the  empty  for  25  cents.  This  is  as 
cheap  as  a  case  of  eggs  can  be  hauled  from 
the  wholesale  house  to  the  retailer.  In 
other  words,  the  Petaluma  hen  virtually 
lays  her  egg  on  Front  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  expense  to  ihe  buyer  is  the 
same  from  Petaluma  as  from  Front  street. 
The  business  is  done  on  such  an  extensive 
scale  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  pre  put  into  the  business.  Having 


Petaluma  Egg  Exchange. 

Photo  by  Freeman  Bros.,  Petaluma. 


are  confronted  with  the  amazing  figures 
of  7,159,481  dozen  eggs  and  120,018  dozen 
poultry  shipped  out  of  Petaluma  that  year! 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  considered  that 
these  figures  represent  only  the  shipments 
through  the  regular  commercial  channels, 
and  by  no  means  the  entire  output  of  eggs 
and  poultry,  consequently  the  claim  "One 
Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909"  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. 

The  heavy  shippers  of  eggs  from  the 
Petaluma  district  are:  Petaluma  Egg  Ex- 
change, George  P.  McNear,  Western  Re- 
frigerator Co.,  E.  E.  Drees,  Dodge, 
Sweeney  &  Co.  There  are  many  smaller 
shippers,  while  some  of  the  largest  poultry 
ranches  sell  direct  to  dealers  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland. 

The  Petaluma  Egg  Exchange  has  been 
organized  two  years  with  most  encourag- 
ing results  in  steadying  the  market  as 
well  as  in  increase  of  membership  and  in 
the  volume  of  business.  Besides  its  250 
members  it  has  outside  shippers  from  as 
far  away  at.  Ukiah.  Last  year  its  business 
reached  $285,000,  and  this  year  started  off 
with  $77,777.01  for  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  part  of  March.  It  has  an 
average  traffic  of  6500  cases  of  50  dozen 
eggs  each  per  month,  and  during  the 
storage  season  will  place  several  hundred 
cases  in  cold  storage.  The  Egg  Exchange 
has  opened  up  a  lucrative  trade  for  Peta- 
luma eggs  throughout  Alaska,  all  over  Ne- 
vada, and  into  Butte,  Montana;  its  coast 


the  location  and  the  climate  makes  Peta- 
luma the  natural  place  for  the  business  to 
be  conducted." 

superiority  of  the  petaluma  egg  for 
storage. 

We  give  the  various  opinions  as  to  the 
cause  for  the  generally  superior  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Petaluma  egg,  but  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  poultry  culture  in  the 
district,  are  quite  in  agreement,  with  the 
following  opinion  of  Mr;  George  McNear: 

"A  number  of  years  ago  the  San  Fran- 
cisco dealers  found  by  experience  that  the 
Petaluma  egg  comes  out  of  cold  storage 
better  than  eggs  from  other  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. Part  of  that  is  attributed  to  the 
climate,  but  the  principal  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  Petaluma  egg  is  a 
manufactured  article.  All  the  feed  ex- 
cept the  greens  is  purchased,  and  only  the 
best  of  everything  is  used,  so  the  eggs 
must  be  all  of  the  very  best  quality.  In 
the  East  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
poultry  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  eggs 
are  what  you  might  call  'volunteer'  eggs. 
In  the  warm  valleys  poultry  will  not  do 
nearly  so  well." 

Mr.  Haward,  manager  of  the  Petaluma 
Egg  Exchange,  advances  the  following 
reason  for  the  superior  keeping  qualities 
of  the  Petaluma  egg: 

"Within  a  scope  of  a  dozen  miles  in  the 
Petaluma  district  there  is  absolutely  no 
alkali  in  the  soil.    The  presence  of  alkali 


deteriorates  the  process  of  preservation 
and  affects  the  physical  condition  of  the 
egg.  A  premium  is  offered  by  cold  storage 
syndicates  for  eggs  wholly  free  from  alka- 
line influences." 

Mr.  Howard  further  says  that  it  is  his 
experience  that  eggs  are  not  so  good  in 
quality  where  the  hens  are  fed  skim  milk, 
and  that  the  egg  product  from  the  rancher 
who  divides  his  attention  between  the 
dairy  and  hennery  is  not  so  valuable  as 
where  no  milk,  skimmed  or  otherwise,  is 
used  in  the  rations. 

GRADING  THE  COMMERCIAL  EGG 

The  rules  for  grading  eggs  are  fixed  by 
the  Dairy  Exchange  of  San  Francisco.  No. 
1  must  be  fresh  laid,  uniform  in  size, 
weighing  not  less  than  22  ounces  for  the 
dozen,  pure  white  in  color  and  physically 
perfect  in  condition.  No.  2  include  all 
brown  or  tinted  eggs  and  small  white 
ones,  but  must  be  fresh  laid  and  perfect 
in  condition.  All  weak  and  uncertain 
eggs,  stales,  cracks  and  checks  are  classed 
as  3ds. 

When  the  eggs  are  received  from  the 
producer,  the  date,  amount  and  number  of 
the  receipt  are  placed  on  the  case  or  cases, 
and  value  is  determined  by  the  grade  ac- 
cording to  test  and  count.  The  number  of 
the  receipt  serves  as  a  lot  number,  which 
goes  to  the  candler.  The  candle  from 
which  the  process  of  testing  eggs  got  its 
name  is  now  replaced  by  an  electric  jet, 
but  the  name  remains.  In  the  Petaluma 
Egg  Exchange  eight  candlers  stand  each 
before  a  small  electric  jet  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  swiftly  pass  tne  eggs,  one  by 
one,  athwart  the  light;  a  tiny  pair  of 
scales  is  also  before  each  candler,  and  any 
smallish  egg  is  weighed  and  if  found 
wanting  as  a  No.  1  goes  into  the  No.  2 
grade.  The  candlers  become  very  expert 
in  the  business,  so  that  to  the  looker-on  a 
continual  stream  of  eggs  seem  to  be  pass- 
ing through  their  hands  into  the  different 
grades. 

WHAT  THE  PETALUMA   EGG   HAS  DONE  FOR 
THE  CO  M  M  UNITY 

'■'What  the  industry  has  done  for  the 


OD 


Contains 
every  ingredient 
that  hens  need,  mixed  1 
'just  right  to  give  a  bal- 
'  anced  ration  —  makes  hens' 
lay    longer  —  keeps  them' 
healthy — pays  for  itself  by  in- 
1  creasing  egg  production — saves! 
your  time  —  puts  money  in  yourl 
pocket.    Scientifically  mixed  by 
machinery  from  a  formula  based  | 
on  years  of  experience.  Best  food 
i  on  the  market.  Get 
1  COULSON  S  !■  «k  Food 
i  from  your  dealer.  Any 
,  way  send  for  catalog  of 
,  Coulson's  Products  for 
,  Poultry  Raising. 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
&  STOCK  FD.  CO. 

PETALUMA 
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community,"  explains  Lyman  C.  Byce, 
ln-esident  of  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co., 
"is  plainly  seen  in  the  substantial  growth 
of  the  town,  the  street  improvements,  the 
new  schools  that  have  been  erected,  and 
in  the  general  growtn  not  only  of  the  com- 
munity immediately  surrounding  but  on 
the  outside  of  the  city  limits,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  as  thickly  settled  as  that 
immediately  inside  the  city  limits.  The 
picture  which  was  shown  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  9  is 
a  fair  indication  of  what  the  poultry 
business  has  done  for  the  community;  not 
many  years  ago  the  dwellings  and  poult  ry 
houses  which  fill  the  picture  were  not 
there,  that  section  having  been  operated 
in  large  farms. 

"The  bank  accounts  of  the  poultry  men 
is  another  feature  which  indicates  what 
the  industry  has  done  for  Petaluma.  The 
new  bank  just  organized  makes  a  total  of 
five  banks,  each  one  of  which  conducts  a 
saving  department  in  addition  to  its  com- 
mercial banking  feature.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  community  on  the  Pacific  coast 
where  the  banks  have  so  large  a  capitali- 
zation, and  where  the  assets  of  such  banks 
run  as  high  as  in  Petaluma,  two  of  our 
banks  showing  assets  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  each." 

The  Petaluma  egg  may  be  truthfully 
called  the  motive  power  behind  the  va- 
rious industries  of  Petaluma.  Of  those 
which  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
egg  in  addition  to  those  already  noted, 
we  here  mention  two  which  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  Petalumans 
and  put  a  lot  of  money  in  the  local  circu- 
lation. 

The  Adams  Box  Factory,  the  first 
business  of  its  kind  in  Petaluma,  has  been 
established  there  three  years.  It  em- 
ploys 27  women  and  girls  and  9  men  and 
boys,  and  its  payroll  runs  from  $9000  to 
$10,000  a  year.  Everything  in  the  line  of 
egg  cases,  cartons,  shipping  boxes  for 
hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks  and  the  like 
is  manufactured,  aud  fillers  enough  to 
pack  seven  million  dozen  eggs  are  turned 
out  each  year.  In  order  to  compete  with 
Eastern  concerns  which  are  after  the 
local  trade,  Mr.  Adams  has  just  installed 
a  big  double  case  filler  machine,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  California.  This  ma- 
chine turns  out  13,500  fillers  per  day. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  made  its 
start  with  the  Petaluma  poultry  industry, 
and  the  two  industries  have  been  closely 
connected  and  have  grown  great  together. 
This  company  has  an  office  force  of  from 
15  to  25  persons,  and  over  100  employees 
on  its  payroll.  It  disburses  in  salaries 
$2000  per  week.  It  keeps  8  traveling  men 
on  the  road,  and  this  number  will  be  in- 
creased to  cover  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Its  goods  are  marketed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  incidentaly  they  carry  the 
fame  of  Petaluma  with  them. 

In  short,  the  Petaluma  egg  has  made 
possible  a  thriving  population  of  12,000. 
with  space  and  opportunity  for  many 
more,  upon  the  worn-out  sands  of  what 
otherwise  at  best  would  be  but  a  few 
large  grain  fields  and  dairy  pastures. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  next  week 
will  contain  the  final  article  of  the  series 
upon  the  Poultry  Industry  of  Petaluma. 
It.  will  be  a  summary  of  Petaluma  poul- 
try conditions  and  methods,  and  will  also 
give  statements  from  George  P.  McNear 
and  other  business  men  of  actual  results 
which  conclusively  prove  that  poultry 
raising  has  become  one  of  the  best  paying 
cf  agricultural  pursuits. 


Poultry  Notes. 

THE  FOURTH   OF  .IUI.Y   show   AT  HAYWARD. 

The  town  oi  Hayward  has  been  all 
aglow  with  patriotic  colors  and  enthus- 
iasm the  past  week.  Even  the  visitor 
there  caught  the  patriotic  thrill  in  it? 


beautifully  decorated  streets  with  the  na- 
tional colors  waving  everywhere.  The 
poultry  show  in  connection  with  this  cele- 
bration might  be  termed  a  sort  of  im- 
promptu affair  gotten  up  by  the  committee 
of  business  men  who  had  things  in  charge 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  occasion. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Healy, 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Poultry  Association,  hurry 
calls  were  sent  out  to  the  fanciers  and  a 
fine  exhibit  of  some  400  fowls  and  100 
pigeons  was  got  into  line.  Though  this  is 
the  season  when  Madame  Biddy  herself 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  public 
functions  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
"nothing  to  wear"  that's  fit  to  be  seen,  the 
blue-blooded  biddies  and  their  partners 
were  out  in  numbers  and  fine  spirits  if  a 
bit  off  in  feathers.  San  Jose,  which  might 
be  considered  the  headquarters  of  the 
fancy  in  California,  responded  nobly.  The 
most  noted  fanciers  from  there  were  in 
evidence  and  brought  whole  stiings  of 
blue-ribbon  winners  to  the  Hayward  show. 

The  Sullivans,  of  Buff  Orpington  fame, 
whose  ad.  is  a  fixture  in  the  columns  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  showed  27  birds 
and  won  26  prizes.  Their  champion  cock, 
Gold  Dust,  who  has  won  10  firsts,  four  un- 
der Eastern  and  six  under  Western  judg- 
es, was  out  in  his  suit  of  beautiful  golden 
buff  and  looked  equal  to  winning  ten  more 
blue  ribbons.  Three  of  his  sons  and 
daughters  carried  off  firsts  at  this  show 
which  proves  that  he  is  a  begetter  of  blue 
ribbon  stock  as  well  as  a  getter  of  blue 
ribbons. 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Reid  exhibited  27  of  her 
"Cracker-Jack"  strain  of  Houdans  and 
won  all  the  prizes  in  that  class.  This 
breeder  keeps  500  Houdans  on  her  50  acre 
ranch  near  San  Jose.  Hers  is  probably 
the  largest  flock  of  standard-bred  fowls  of 
that  breed  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

Mrs.  Moore,  of  the  firm  of  Moore  & 
Mann,  which  combines  large  orchard  in- 
terests with  poultry,  showed  28  of  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  that  have  been 
blue  ribbon  winners  at  all  the  poultry 
shows. 

Mrs.  Robertson's  beautiful  White  Crest- 
ed Black  Polish  birds  and  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks  attracted  general  attention 
and  made  their  usual  winnings. 

White  Orpingtons  were  exhibited  by 
two  Fruitvale  fanciers,  Mrs.  Ellen  Jacque 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Ingram.  Both  showed 
beautiful  imported  birds  of  this  breed  and 
fine  young  stock  from  the  same. 

There  was  a  fine  lot  of  Silver  Penciled 
Wyandottes  exhibited  by  Mrs.  George 
Grindell  of  Hayward. 

In  addition  to  the  large  entries  of  above 
breeds,  fine  birds  of  most  of  the  other 
breeds  were  shown,  and  a  full  line  of 
Bantams  and  water  fowl.  Also  there  was 
a  lone  owl  that  stood  up  in  the  corner  of 
his  cage  and  looked  wiser  than  the  whole 
show  and  all  connected  with  it. 

The  Hayward  section  is  becoming  noted 
as  a  great  poultry  center,  and  like  the 
Petaluma  district,  it  is  entirely  on  utility 
lines  with  few  fanciers  thereabouts.  But 
the  large  attendance  at  this  summer  show 
and  the  live  interest  evinced  therein  are 
solid  proof  that  Hayward  would  be  a  fine 
location  for  one  of  the  large  regular  shows 
of  the  autumn  and  winter. 


An  English  agricultural  society  is  rais- 
ing a  fund  with  which  to  exterminate  the 
sparrow.  If  they  had  only  thought  of  it 
before  populating  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  that  pestiferous  bird! 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Poison-. — Wm.  R.  S.,  of  Eos  Angeles, 
writes:  "I  had  12  hens  and  one  rooster, 
fed  corn  to  them  for  two  weeks;  they 
were  in  good  condition;  eight  months  old. 
and  young  hens  laying.  They  went  to 
roost  apparently  well.  Next  morning 
found  ten  hens  dead  and  the  other  two 


THE  WORLD'S  BIG  HATCHERIES 
use  PETALUMA  INCUBATORS  be- 
cause they  produce  the  best  and  largest  "liv- 
able" chicks,  and  that  is  what  you  want. 

We  are  right  now  building  Incubators 
for  several  extensive  hatcheries  to  be  erect- 
ed this  summer.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  next  year's  work. 

Come  and  talk  it  over  with  us  so  we  can 
make  the  incubators  you  need  during  the 
quieter  summer  months  and  have  them 
all  ready  for  delivery  when  you  are  ready 
for  them. 

You  want  Incubators.  It  is  our  business  to  make  them  and  we  are  better 
equipped  for  this  work  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  any  special  way  in  which  you  want  an  Incubator  constructed  or 
arranged,  let  us  tigure  with  you. 

There  is  "big  money"  in  selling  "day  old  chicks."  The  combined  hatcheries 
of  Petaluma  and  of  the  State  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  Why  not 
have  a  share  in  it  ? 

Write  lor  Catalogue  and  Booklet.  "How  It  All  Came  About." 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  th'  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CASH  STORE  2%°  ^£^£0^ 

Are  the  agents  of  the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Send  lor  our  Free  60-Page  General  Catalogue,  embracing  everything. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  F  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


hens  and  the  rooster  died  in  the  after- 
noon. I  fed  green  alfalfa  cut  fine  every 
noon,  and  grain  morning  and  evening. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  their 
death?" 

Poison  without  doubt  caused  the  death 
of  your  fowls,  and  furthermore,  they  got 
a  mighty  big  dose  to  finish  them  thus 
summarily.  Even  real  cholera  would  not 
have  done  the  work  so  quickly  The  fowls 
must  have  had  access  to  poisoned  grain 
or  the  flesh  of  poisoned  animals. 

Possibly  two  or  three  doses  of  warm 
lard,  a  big  tablespoonful  each  time,  might 
have  saved  the  two  hens  and  cock  that 
lingered  till  afternoon. 


Sunflowers. — Mrs.  S.  J.,  of  Santa  Clara, 
writes:  "What  is  the  food  value  of  sun- 
flower seed  as  a  -.ation  for  fowls,  mostly 
laying  hens?  Shoi'ld  it  be  fed  whole  or 
crushed,  and  is  it  too  late  to  plant  the 
seed  now?  By  replying  to  these  inquiries 
you  will  confer  a  favor  on  a  newcomer." 

Sunflower  seed  is  rich  in  oil,  having  the 
same  proportion  as  flaxseed:  otherwise  it 
rates  in  value  the  same  as  grain.  A  little, 
not  too  much,  fed  whole  is  well  relished 
by  fowls  and  is  said  to  give  luster  to  the 
plumage  in  fitting  birds  for  shows. 

We  think  the  sunflower  is  greatly  over- 
rated for  poultry  purposes.  It  is  an  un- 
gainly plant  of  no  use  for  forage  and  its 
seed  is  so  well  liked  by  the  sparrows  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  them  till  ripe  is  to 
cover  the  heads  with  netting.  It  is  too 
late  to  plant  the  seed  now. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pektn  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Bur^i'  distil 
late, furnishes  steady, free 
tiame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  9  prizes  from  9  entries 
at  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
San  Jose  '09.  Bred  as  layers 
llrst.  Stock  any  age  for 
sale.  Eggs  86  per  hundred. 
Settings  ?2  up.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave.. 

1st. Pullet,  I.  Y.  P.  Ei.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Huff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Eggs  reduced  to  8H  a 
getting  for  Whites  and  $2  for  Burrs  and  Red 
Caps.  Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.-SPEriAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  In  half, 
eggs  83  00  NOW  $1.60,  85.00  NOW  82.60,  Hens 
NOW  81.75  and  8i  50,  fockerels,  82.00  and  83.00. 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.     Splendid  layers 
81.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs-  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and   Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capacity  36,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
August  and  September  delivery,  any  variety 
Chicks  will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1902. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
'ect  working,  regulation 
i  eat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St. ,  Petaluma,  Cel. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BUILDING  PLANS 
Complete  Specilications 

For  Thicken  and  Brooding  Plants— The  Peta- 
luma Way— Stock  Barns,  Houses,  Hop  Dryers. 
Fruit  Packing  Houses,  Silos  or  Creameries. 
Modern  Idea  Exemplified. 

Tell  Us  Whal  You  Want.         iest  Talent  Employed. 

G . D . ROOD 
101  Sixth  St..  Pttaluma.  Cal. 


.July  9,  1910. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Soft  Answer. 

When  the  other  fellow's  question 

Is  of  that  disturbing  kind 
We  are  half  constrained  to  give  him 

Some  tart  portion  of  our  mind. 
We  should  spurn  the  sad  temptation 

He  has  set  within  our  path 
And  return  a  kindly  answer 

That  will  turn  away  his  wrath. 

"It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel": 

It  is  well  to-think  of  that 
When  we're  sadly  moved  to  enter 

Into  some  sharp,  wordy  spat 
Just  to  teach  the  other  fellow 

We're  as  bitter  and  perverse 
And  as  rude  and  bad  as  he  is 

And,  perhaps,  a  little  worse. 

So  we  ought  to  frame  our  answers, 

Soft  and  gentle,  for  until 
We  can  do  so,  we  should  practice 

That  fine  art  of  keeping  still ; 
For  the  man  who  cannot,  gladly, 

As  he  moves  his  kind  among, 
Hold  a  pleasant  conversation, 

Ought  to  learn  to  hold  his  tongue. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


A  Discouraged  Man. 

"It's  the  last  time  I'm  going  to  try! 
Luck  is  against  me,  and  I'll  just  give  up! 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  do  anything 
when  the  odds  are  against  you." 

It  was  John  Harris  who  was  doing  the 
talking.  His  wife  was  sewing  buttons  on 
the  children's  clothes  after  they  had  gone 
to  bed.  As  she  held  the  buttons  in  her 
mouth,  to  prevent  them  rolling  off,  she 
had  no  opportunity  to  answer  her  hus- 
band, even  if  she  had  the  inclination. 

Mr.  Harris  resumed: 

"I'm  clean  discouraged,  that's  what  1 
am!  Of  course  I  don't  think  of  myself." 
Mrs.  Harris'  lips  curled  a  little,  and  one 
button  escaped  and  rolled  under  the  ta- 
ble— "it's  you  and  the  children  I'm  wor- 
ried about" — another  button  rolled  away 
—"and  if  it  was  not  for  leaving  you  alone, 
Mary,  I'd — " 

He  did  not  finish  what  he  was  saying, 
as  just  then  Mrs.  Harris  coughed  and  all 
the  buttons  flew  out  of  her  mouth. 

"Is  it  such  a  bad  failure?"  she  asked 
presently. 

She  was  darning  the  children's  stock- 
ings now,  having  sewed  on  all  the  fugi- 
tive buttons. 

"It  couldn't  be  worse.  When  a  man's 
partner  takes  all  the  money  out  of  the 
business,  and  skips  to  a  foreign  country, 
everybody  hounds  him  to  death  as  if  he 
had  been  dishonest.  All  the  creditors  are 
clamoring  for  their  money,  not  because 
they  need  it,  but  because  I  haven't  got  it. 
It's  no  use,  Mary;  I'm  a  ruined  man,  and 
I'm  going  to  find  a  way  out  of  it  all." 

"How?"  asked  Mrs.  Harris,  calmly,  al- 
though the  long,  slender  needle  she  was 
using  trembled  and  vibrated  in  her  hand. 

"There  are  more  ways  than  one,"  he 
answered,  significantly.  "I  shall  not  live 
to  see  you  want,  or  to  be  a  burden  on 
you  and  the  children.  There  is  no  dis- 
honor attached  to  my  name  now.  We 
have  lived  within  our  means  and  tried 
honestly  to  succeed.  It  was  rash,  I  sup- 
pose, to  embark  all  in  one  venture  and 
lose  it!" 

"You  have  not  lost  all,"  suggested  the 
wife;  "you  have  health,  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  an  unblemished  character." 

"Poor  capital,  these,"  retorted  her  hus- 
band, gloomily.  "No,  I'm  going  to  give 
up!  I  tell  you,  Mary,  I'm  a  discouraged 
man!  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  en- 
dure business  worries;  women  are  shel- 
tered1 and  protected  from  all  those  an- 
noyances." 


"Are  they?"  answered  Mrs.  Harris  with 
dry  lips.  She  had  done  the  work  of 
three  women  that  day.  She  had  been 
cook  and  nurse,  now  she  was  seamstress. 
She  had  cut  and  contrived,  counted  pen- 
nies and  was  engaged  to  give  music  les- 
sons to  the  doctor's  daughter,  to  offset 
their  last  year's  bill.  Her  whole  frame 
quivered  with  pain  of  jarred  and  tan- 
gled nerves.  But  it  never  entered  her 
mind  that  she  dared  to  complain.  "Doe 
the  Next  Thynge,"  was  the  motto  she  had 
framed  and  hung  up  where  she  could  see 
it,  many  times  a  day. 

"As  I  say,"  continued  her  husband,  af- 
ter a  spell  of  gloomy  thought,  "there's  a 
way  out  of  it,  and  many  a  man  has  been 
driven  to  it.  I  won't  live  and  be  perse- 
cuted by  a  mob  of  circumstances.  If  I 
were  out  of  the  way  you  and  the  chil- 
dren would  have  enough  to  live  on  com- 
fortably the  rest  of  your  lives.  It's  only 
anticipating  our  final  fate  by  a  few 
months  or  years." 

Mrs.  Harris  folded  the  last  pair  of 
stockings  and  laid  them  neatly  away.  A 
little  smile  hovered  about  her  lips. 

"John,"  she  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "I  have 
a  little  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

"What  is  it,  Mary?" 

"Don't  die  in  the  house!" 

Before  the  astonished  man  could  speak, 
she  continued: 

"Because  it  would  be  so  unpleasant  for 
the  children  and  me.  It  is  our  home.  I 
have  the  deed  of  it  in  my  possession, 
sent  to  me  by  my  father  yesterday.  And 
I  should  hate  to  have  any  unpleasant  as- 
sociations connected  with  it.  I  should 
very  much  dislike  to  have  you  buried  at 
the  four  corners  near  here  with  a  stake 
driven  through  you,  though  people  would 
soon  forget  that  we  ever  belonged  to  you. 
For  I  would  not  own  io  being  the  widow 
of  a  coward  or  let  my  children  bear  his 
name.  And  even  if  you  were  not  held 
responsible  I  would  be  ashamed  to  think 
you  had  written  your  own  epitaph,  'Here 
lies  a  discouraged  man.'  " 

John  Harris  was  dumb  with  surprise. 

"I  know,"  continued  his  wife,  "that  it  is 
a  favorite  thing  for  men  to  say  that  they 
will  get  out  of  it  all,  and  that  women  do 
not  realize  how  desperate  the  situation  is, 
and  a  lot  more  rubbish  that  they  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of." 

John  tried  to  speak,  but  his  wife  had 
the  floor. 

"It  is  only  a  coward  who  would  take 
refuge  in  death  and  leave  his  wife  and 
children  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone. 
And  right  here,  John,  I  want  the  subject 
to  end  forever.  It  is  hard  enough  to  live 
with  a  man  who  is  chronically  discour- 
aged, but  when  he  hints  at  getting  out  of 
it  I  object." 

John  Harris  never  again  made  any 
vague  and  improbable  threats,  but  took 
the  dilemma  of  business  by  both  horns 
and  practically  mastered  it.  Nor  has  his 
wife  ever  heard  him  declare  since  that 
evening  that  he  was  "a  discouraged  man." 
— Household  Journal. 


The  End  Not  Yet. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "I  have  at  last  found 
the  key  to  success." 

"Well,"  his  wife  replied,  "if  you  are 
going  to  fumble  around  with  it  as  you 
generally  do  with  your  night  key  there 
will  be  a  long  wait  before  us  yet." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"To  Bed  With  the  Chickens." 


A  mother  was  talking  to  her  little 
children  about  going  to  bed  early.  "Ted," 
she  said,  earnestly,  "you  and  Ethel  ought 
to  go  to  bed  with  the  sun.  The  chickens 
go  to  bed  with  the  sun." 

"Yes,  I  know  they  do,  mamma, "  Ted  re 
plied;  "but  the  old  hen — she  always  goes 
to  bed  with  'em." — Record-Herald. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Girdles  are  in  vogue  once  more. 

The  Russian  blouse  still  holds  its  own. 

The  draped  turban  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  hats  of  the  year. 

Velvet  ribbon  is  used  for  belts  on  many 
smart  gowns. 

The  new  tailored  suits  have  long,  per- 
fectly plain  sleeves. 

No  lace  is  more  suitable  than  the  Irish 
crochet  for  this  neckwear. 

Plain  white  organdie  is  being  used  in  a 
number  of  the  season's  "smartest." 

Pink  roses  are  among  the  extremely 
popular  millinery  flowers  of  the  year. 

Hand  embroidered  white  waists  and 
dresses  are  very  stylish  and  elegant 
looking. 

Foulard  gowns  are  almost  invariably 
made  up  with  small  white  lace  yoke  and 
collar. 

"Linenweave"  or  linene  is  a  new  ma- 
terial which  closely  resembles  linen,  and 
is  much  more  reasonable. 

Eyelet  embroidery  is  very  much  liked 
this  summer,  it  being  used  both  on  the 
heavy  linens  and  on  sheer  materials. 

White  butchers'  linen  collar  and  cuff 
coat  sets,  the  edges  scalloped  with  white 
or  color  are  worn  on  silk  and  wool  suits 
alike. 

Some  of  the  newest  sleeves  have  a  full- 
ness at  the  elbow,  made  by  a  few  small 
tucks  taken  across  the  inside  seam. 

Imported  foulards  42  inches  wide  are  to 
be  seen  on  many  siiK  counters.  These 
make  pretty  and  serviceable  all-year 
"best"  dresses. 

One-piece  white  dresses  are  made  en- 
tirely of  wide  lace  and  embroidery  inser- 
tions, with  a  wide  embroidery  ruffle  at  the 
bottom. 

A  few  cut-away  coats  are  seen  in  the 
light-weight  summer,  two-piece  suits;  the 
most  of  the  coats  are  the  half-fitted,  three- 
quarter  length  "box"  style. 


How  to  Remedy  It. 

Joseph  H.  Choate  tells  a  story  that  he 
heard  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
quote  in  illustration  of  a  point  he  was 
making  in  a  political  speech. 

A  man  had  complained  to  three  friends, 
an  Englishman,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scot, 
that  his  servant  broke  a  great  deal  of 
china. 

The  matter-of-fact  Englishman  gave  the 
short  bit  of  practical  advice,  "Dismiss 
him." 

"Take  it  out  of  his  wages,"  suggested 
the  thrifty  Scot. 

Objection  to  the  latter  course  was  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  wages  were  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  damage;  where- 
upon the  Irishman  came  to  the  rescue 
with: 

"Then  raise  his  wages." — Lippincott's. 

"Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  severely, 
"some  one  has  taken  a  piece  of  ginger 
cake  out  of  the  pantry.  Johnny  blushed 
guiltily.  "O,  Johnny!"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
didn't  think  it  was  in  you." 

"It  ain't  all,"  replied  Johnny,  "part  of 
it's  in  Elsie." 


"If  you  have  a  boy  or  girl,  get  him 
or  her  a  bird  book.  Nothing  will  keep 
a  child  so  thoroughly  interested  in  out- 
door life.  And  it  isn't  necessary  that 
he  should  go  far  from  home.  When 
once  he  is  interested,  the  front  lawn 
and  the  back  yard  take  on  new  mean- 
ing. There  are  several  good  bird  books, 
some  of  them  very  moderate  in  price  and 
yet  so  complete  as  to  enable  one  to 
name  almost  all  the  common  birds.  Our 
two  boys,  aged  six  anu  eight,  have  al- 
ready learned  that  to  build  bird  houses 
and  listen  to  the  bird  songs,  gives  more 
pleasure  than  to  use  the  birds  as  tar- 
gets." This  advice  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  in  Good  Houskeoping,  should  be 


very  practical  for  country  mothers  of 
boys  and  girls. 


Prune  Whip. 


Three  or  four  prunes  with  juice,  one 
and  one-half  pounds  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoon lemon  juice,  one-half  white  of  egg. 

Rub  prunes  through  sieve  and  add  sugar 
and  lemon  juice.  Cook  until  a  thick 
marmalade  is  formed,  cool  and  add  slowly 
to  the  beaten  white  of  egg,  beating  con- 
stantly. Bake  in  buttered  pudding  dish 
until  firm.  Be  careful  not  to  scorch  mar- 
malade. Use  crockery  dishes,  agate  gets 
too  hot.  It  should  show  signs  of  brown 
ing  in  15  minutes. 


No  Use. 


"Let  me  sell  you  the  1910  stylebook.  It 
tells  you  what  will  be  worn  and  why." 

"I  know  already  what  I'll  wear  and 
why.  I'll  wear  my  old  clothes,  because  I 
haven't  the  price  to  buy  news  ones." — 
Kansas  City  Times. 


Mil  l  ,*>  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  (or 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne/- 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franc, 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Delended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  Ct>l. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  if  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Itecent  developments  in  the  wireless 
field  oiler  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  6.  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  la  strong  at  the  pres- 
ent time  all  over  the  coast.  Reports  from 
the  interior  valleys  state  that  the  grade  of 
wheat  is  verv  good  in  some  localities 
where  it  was  not  affected  by  the  hot  spell 
a  month  ago.  Many  districts,  however,  re- 
port shrivelled  wheat,  and  it  is  being  cut 
ID  price. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    |l'f;!S 

White  Australian    1.5i  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.45  @1.50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.57  %@  1.6a 

Russian  Red    1.45  ©1.50 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  muc  h  steadier  than 
when  last  reported.  Many  of  the  principal 
buvers  around  San  Francisco  are  holding 
off,  waiting  for  a  reduction  in  price,  which 
they  think  might  happen  when  all  the  bar- 
lev  is  harvested  over  the  coast  and  put  on 
the  market  at  the  same  time. 

Brewing   $110  @1.15 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.01  ©1.05 

Common  Feed   93     @    98  c 

Shipping  Grades    1.03  ©1.06 

OATS. 

Oats  are  not  very  strong.  The  buyers 
are  treating  this  market  much  the  same 
as  they  are  the  barley.  They  hope  for  fur- 
ther reductions  before  they  commence  buy- 
ing freely. 

Red,  feed   $125  @1.35 

Gray    140  @1.45 

White    1.47  V4  ©1.52% 

CORN. 

Corn  is  unchanged  since  last  reported. 
The  crop  over  the  coast  is  reported  fairly 
good,  especially  in  Napa  county.  Egyptian 
corn  in  the  interior  valleys  is  reported  to 
be  of  excellent  quality. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.60  01.66 

Eastern  White    1-63  ©1.70 

Egyptian — White    1.55  ©1.60 

Brown    1.40  ©1.50 

RYE. 

The  rye  market  is  very  quiet  and  there 
is  very  little  trading.  So  far  the  growers 
have  been  timid  about  sending  in  this 
year's  crop  to  the  market. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $7.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  very  quiet  and  last  year's 
crop  will  soon  be  cleaned  up.  Horse  beans 
and  bayos  show  a  decline,  while  limas 
have  gone  up  a  few  points. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.00  06.60 

Blackeyes    5.75  @6.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  ©4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  ©2.75 

Horse  Beans    1.50  @1.75 

Small  Whites  '. .  3.75  ©4.00 

barge  Whites   3.80  ©4.00 

Limas    4.50  ©4.60 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    6.00  ©6.25 

Red    6.75  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.50  ©5.75 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  remains  very  dull,  as 
this  is  between  seasons  and  the  grain 
crops  are  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
farmers.  It  is  expected  that  this  depart- 
ment will  pick  up  within  a  few  weeks, 
however. 

Alfalfa    17     ©19  c 

MTOOmcOrn  Seed,  per  ion  JZu.UUiy,  2a. On 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    3%@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    ©  5%c 

Hemp    3    ©  3%c 

Millett    2%c 

Timothy    5%@  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5>4c 

FLOUR. 

Flour  has  strengthened  somewhat  In 
sympathy  with  wheat,  but  it  shows  no  ma- 
terial change  in  prices  since  those  quoted 
in  our  last  issue. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.70  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.70  ©6.00 

Superfine    4.40  ©4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  4.90  ©5.10 
HAY. 

Hay  has  been  coming  into  the  market 
quite  freely,  although  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  cars  reported  over  the  State.  There  lias 
been  several  outside  shipments,  such  as  t < « 
the  Philippines  and  Oregon,  within  the 
last  week,  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  re- 
lieve the  market  somewhat,  but  as  yet  it 
cannot  be  considered  very  strong.  Unless 
some  large  extraordinary  demand  springs 
up  from  some  section  of  the  country 
through  crop  failures,  the  market  will  con- 
tinue in  its  dull  state  for  some  months  to 
come.  There  is  very  little  change  in  the 
(imitations  from  those  reported  last  week. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $12.0011  1  1.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00 ©12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@13.00 

Tame  Oats    9.00@13.00 

Barley    9.00©  12.00 

Alfalfa    8.50@11.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00®  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  75c 


Apple  Orchards 

SKBASTOPOI, — the  home  of  the  Graven- 
stein  apple,  the  early  and  best  flavored 
apple,  quick  sales  at  good  prices.  We 
have  just  subdivided  a  tract  of  say  500 
acres,  very  productive  land,  excellent  for 
apples,  berries,  nuts  and  all  vegetables  and 
poultry.  These  small  farms  are  money 
getters.  Sevastopol  lies  6  miles  west  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  county,  50  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Frequent  communica- 
tion bv  rail  and  water.  Climate  excellent, 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Springs  and 
flowing  streams  on  the  tract. 

We  have  a  number  of  small  ranches,  im- 
proved and  unimproved.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circulars,  investigate.  You  will  buy. 
The  prices  are  right  and  terms  very  reas- 
onable. 

JOHN   F.  BYXBEE 
Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  California 


2.30 

2'0a@ 

6c 

6c 

1.00 

'40^ 

50c 

50© 

75c 

1.25© 

2.10 

fi@ 

7c 

60© 

90c 

70© 

80c 

8c 

B.'U'I 

80c 

2.50 

l.aOg 

8c 

85c@ 

1.10 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Owing  to  the  low  price  of  hay  and  the 
abundance  of  feed,  feedstuffs  remain  quiet, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  show 
any  strength  for  some  time  to  come. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $17.00®19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   23.00@25.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50®27.50 

Cracked  Corn    34.50©35.50 

Middlings    28.50@31.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50©  23.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.50@29.50 

Shorts    24.00@25.00 

VEGETABLES. 
The  onion  market  is  very  firm,  and  as 
anticipated  in  our  last  issue,  the  raise 
came.  Peppers,  egg  plant,  green  corn  and 
cucumbers  are  in  oversupply,  so  that  they 
are  very  weak.  Merced  tomatoes  came  in 
such  large  quantities  that  prices  have  to 
be  cut  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  All  th< 
asparagus  that  comes  into  market  meets 
ready  sales,  and  it  is  cleaned  up  very  early 
after  the  shipments  arrive.  Rhubarb  has 
picked  up  and  is  selling  well. 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack. 

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  lb  

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  per  box,  small.. 

Rhubarb,  per  box  

Asparagus,  per  box  

Egg  Plant   

Cucumbers,  per  box  

Summer  Squash,  per  box.. 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

Green  Corn,  per  sack  

Green  Peppers  

Carrots   

POULTRY. 

The  local  poultry  is  selling  fairly  well, 
although  several  shipments  of  Eastern 
poultry  has  arrived  within  the  last  few 
days.  The  tendency  now  among  the  poul- 
try raisers  is  to  unload  their  stock  upon 
the  market.  If  it  could  only  be  scattered 
out  over  the  month  Instead  of  shoving  it 
all  in  at  once  much  better  prices  could  be 
obtained.  The  demand  for  fat  hens  and 
squabs  is  very  good,  while  ducks  and  geese 
have  declined  in  price  and  are  weak. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.75©  4.25 

Small  Broilers    2.50©  3.00 

Fryers    5.50©  6.50 

Hens,  extra   8.00@10.50 

Hens,  large    7.00©  8.00 

Small   Hens    5.00©  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00©  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..     8.50©  10.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.50©  7.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  declined  since  last  reported 
and  the  arrivals  have  not  been  as  strong 
as  the  commission  men  expected.  There 
is  very  little  shipping  being  done  now  to 
Oregon  and  Northern  points,  as  the  Oregon 
dairies  are  now  producing  enough  butter 
to  handle  that  market.  A  further  drop  in 
butter  can  be  anticipated. 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  28  c 

Firsts    27  %c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  has  declined,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Much  of  the  produce 
is  being  sent  to  the  summer  resorts.  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  going  into  cold  storage. 
California  ( extras),  per  doz.  .  .  27  c 

Firsts    2514c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  s 

CHEESE. 

This  market  is  holding  steady,  but  it  has 
been  weak  In  spots.  It  is  expected  that 
this  market  will  fall  off  a  little  in  the 
near  future. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  14V4c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  15V£c 
POTATOES. 

River  Whites,  per  box   75©  95c 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack...$  1.00©  1.30 

Oregon  Burbanks    75c©  1.00 

Although  potatoes  have  come  in  in  large 
quantities  the  market  is  very  strong,  and 
will  probably  see  a  raise  again  in  the  near 
future. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  San  Francisco  commission  men  are 
complaining  over  the  poor  quality  of  fruit 
which  is  sent  to  San  Francisco.  They  say 
that  this  market  is  made  a  dumping 
ground  for  all  the  culls  and  poor  fruit 
which  cannot  be  sent  elsewhere.  That  the 
San  Francisco  market  appreciates  good 
fruit  is  seen  in  the  Brawley  cantaloupes, 
which  come  graded  according  to  quality. 
These  melons  get  top  prices,  with  no  cut 
in  price  being  made  for  inferior  stock. 
Supplies  of  fresh  fruit  are  very  large  at 
present  and  lug  boxes  of  peaches  and  apri- 
cots sell  much  better  than  the  small  pack- 
ages. Fancy  Bartlett  pears  are  in  excel- 
lent demand,  while  culls  are  a  drug  on 
the  market.  The  demand  is  especially 
good  for  four  tier  apples.  Figs  are  selling 
well  under  scanty  arrivals.  Berries  are 
not  coming  in  at  present  in  very  large 
quantities,  so  that  the  price  is  becoming 
stronger  each  day.  Plums  have  been  very 
weak,  while  grapes  have  met  a  ready 
sale,  due  to  the  Improved  flavor  of  the  last 
shipments. 

Apples,  per  4-tier  box  $  1.25©  1.80 

Currants,  per  chest   6.50©  8.50 

Strawberries — Banners,  chest.     6.00©  7.50 

Blackberries,  per  chest   3.50©  4.50 

Raspberries,  large  chest   4.60©  6.50 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00©  4.50 

Peaches,  large  box   75c@  1.00 

Plums,  per  crate   50©  70c 

Apricots,  per  crate   60®  80c 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate   1.80©  2.25 

Pears,  per  box   80c@  1.55 

Figs,  per  box   90c©  1.25 

Tragedy  Prunes,  per  crate....       65©  90c 

Watermelons,  per  doz   2.50©  3.50 

Bartletts    1.25©  1.S0 

CITRU8  FRUITS. 
This   market   Is   fairly   good,   the  warm 
weather    having    helped    out    the  demand 
considerably,  so  that  there  is  no  hold-over 
st  uff  to  be  found. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

1(1  and  -JO  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  per 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINE  LAND  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  III  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Oranges — 

Valencias   $  2.25@  3.00 

Navels,   fancy    2.50©  3.25 

Choice    2.00©  2.50 

Common    1.25©  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    3.50©  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons   5.50©  6.00 

Standard    2.50©  3.00 

Limes    6.50©  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75©  3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  prune  market  is  very  firm  and  prices 
are  stiffening  every  day.  Apples  are  the 
only  competitor  of  prunes  in  the  market. 
The  demand  for  prunes  for  foreign  ship- 
ments is  very  strong,  so  that  there  will  be 
very  few  old  prunes  left  in  the  State  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Buyers  are  com- 
mencing to  get  more  anxious  to  effect  sales 
than  they  were  two  weeks  ago  in  the 
prune  line.  Raisins  are  fairly  strong  and 
apricots  are  easy. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     6%®  8  c 

Figs,  black   4  c 

Figs,  white   4     ©5  c 

Apricots    8  ©10'^c 

Peaches    4  %  ©  6  He 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3  V4  ©  4  V4c 

Pears    5    ©8  c 

ttaisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2   ,@  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2V4@  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    ©  2V4c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

The  nut  prospects  look  very  bright  on 
the  coast,  due  to  the  damage  to  foreign 
crops.  It  is  estimated  that  the  almond 
crop  in  other  sections  is  25  to  50  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  last  year.  The  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange  reports  receiv- 
ing sealed  bids  which  went  from  13.80 
down,  but  they  were  all  refused.  They 
expect  a  much  better  price  in  the  near 
future. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  c 

1XL    14  @14>4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  @13VfeC 

Drakes    10%@ll*6c 

Languedoc    9V4@10M:c 

Walnuts— Softshell.  No.  1   13  ©13U.C 

Softshell.  No.  2   8>4@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  crop  over  the  State  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  failure.  Last  week  dealers 
paid  s  cents  a  pound  for  white  extracted 
honey,  which  was  of  very  poor  quality. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  honey  there 
will  be  verv  little  white  extracted  honey 
sent  into  the  market.  Reports  from  Kings 
and  Fresno  counties  put  the  entire  crop 
between  six  and  eight  carloads.  They  are 
receiving  2  and  3  cents  a  pound  more  in 
that  section  of  the  country  for  honey  than 
they  did  last  year. 

Comb    14  @15^c 

Extracted,  Water  White   8  c 

Extracted,  Amber   5!4@  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     @  4lAc 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%@30  c 

Dark    23     @27  c 

HOPS. 

Tile  hop  market  is  quiet  and  featureless. 
The  good  weather  of  the  last  week  has 
done  much  in  aiding  the  hops  in  maturing. 

1909  crop   12     ©19  c 

1910  contracts    12    .©17  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  still  continued  dull. 
Very  few  sales  were  made  at  the  Clover- 
dale  wool  sale.  Those  that  were  made 
were  mostly  concessions.  The  buyers  so 
far  have  refused  to  meet  the  wool  growers 
prices. 

Southern    11     ©14  c 

Middle  Counties    16    ©17  c 

Northern    17    ©19  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Many  old  cows  are  now  finding  their 
way  to  the  market,  so  that  this  class  of 
stock  is  very  weak.  Hogs  are  extremely 
strong,  especially  animals  weighing  from 
150  to  250  pounds.  Mutton  is  about  the 
same  as  last  reported.  The  demand  for 
light  veal  continues  very  strong.  Very 
few  of  the  dairymen  are  now  sending  in 
their  veal  stock,  but  are  keeping  it  to 
raise. 

Carcass  prices: 
Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8>^c 

Cows    7     ©  7  hie 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9V4     ©10  c 

Ewes    9     @  9  "4c 

Lambs    10'^@  11  Vic- 
Hogs,  dressed    12  @13V4c 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   5  c 

No.  2    4     ©4  1,6c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4  c 

No    2    3V£©  3*ic 

Bulls  and  Stags   2  Vt  ©  2%c 

Calves:  Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5 14®  5^c 

Heavy    4  @4^c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed.  loo  to  150  lbs.     9     ©  9<4c 

150  to  25(1  lbs   9Vi©  9%r 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7     @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent:  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 


SHEEP  SHORN. 

Small  prime  wethers   5V4©  5%c 

Large  prime  wethers   5    ©  5'^c 

Ewes   494©  5  c 

HIDES. 

The  bide  market  is  very  weak  and  the 
prices  have  a  downward  tendency,  al- 
though top  hides  are  bringing  the  prices 
Quoted  beiOW.  The  hide  buyers  are  still 
cautious  about  buying,  as  they  fear  a  de- 
cided drop  in  prices. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs...  10%@11  c 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  10  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  ...  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9V4@10%c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    19  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10   17  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  c 

Fall  Lams    25     ©50  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00©  1.25 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  9  mos...      7ac@  1.00 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   50®  75c 

Spring  Lambs    20©  35c 

HORSES. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
horse  market  is  very  weak.  The  farmers 
are  not  buying  any  stock  at  all  and  the 
draymen  are  only  buying  animals  to  fill 
In  for  Injured  horses. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up..  275@300 

Light  Drafters.  1500  to  1650    225©275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200© 250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs..  1760226 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250....  1766226 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100®  150 

Young    200 

Old  mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  not  as  strong  as  last 
reported,  as  many  of  the  mine  and  con- 
struction companies  have  completed  their 
huying  of  these  animals.  Good  first-class 
mules,  however,  can  find  a  ready  sale  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  country. 

1200    lbs  »250@300 

1100    lbs   200©250 

1000    lbs   175@200 

900    lbs   125®  150 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  July  5. — The  Valencia 
orange  market  is  about  the  same  as  a  week 
ago,  but  as  there  have  been  no  auction 
sales  now  for  three  days  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  get  an  exact  line  on  the  situation. 
The  Exchange  reported  last  week  that  they 
were  selling  sweated  valencias  freely  at 
$2.75  a  box,  and  the  cash  men  say  that 
they  are  getting  a  few  orders  at  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  for  the  same  goods.  Green, 
unsweated  fruit  can  be  had  as  low  as  $2.25 
a  box,  and  what  few  cars  of  this  class  of 
stock  that  have  been  sold  at  the  public 
auction  brought  prices  some  less  than  this 
figure. 

The  Eastern  trade  seems  to  be  very 
bearish  on  valencias.  and  several  fruit 
men  have  written  the  writer  to  the  effect 
that  the  call  for  valencias  will  be  very 
small  this  month  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  peaches  that  will  be 
offered.  The  Texas  and  Georgia  crop  are 
very  large  and  the  local  crop  through  the 
middle  West  is  not  small.  These  peaches 
will  be  in  the  market  in  great  quantities 
for  the  next  thirty  days,  and  no  doubt  the 
shippers  of  valencias  will  go  slow  accord- 
ingly. 

Lemons  are  still  very  high,  but  the  East- 
ern weather  is  some  cooler,  and  In  conse- 
quence the  demand  is  not  as  large.  For 
the  past  week  the  jobbers  have  been  buy- 
ing just  for  Immediate  wants  and  they 
preferred  to  buy  at  the  high  price  right 
at  their  doors  rather  than  buy  in  California 
by  the  carload,  as  they  fully  expected  the 
market  would  be  weaker  by  the  time  the 
fruit  arrived.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  lemons  will 
not  sell  quite  high  all  summer  long  or 
that  there  will  not  be  other  periods  when 
prices  will  go  at  least  as  high  as  they  did 
during  the  recent  boom.  The  East  had  its 
hot  spell  early  this  year,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  July  will  not  bring  another  one. 
and  the  supply  of  lemons  Is  short. 

On  t,op  of  the  good  returns  for  lemons 
the  growers  were  cheered  this  past  week 
by  tlie  news  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  ruled  in  their  favor  in  the 
lemon  freight  rate  case  and  the  cost  per 
hundred  pounds  must  remain  at  $1  a  box 
instead  of  $1.15.  This  means  a  saving  of 
$10  a  car.  and  on  a  5000  car  crop  a  saving 
of  $200,000. 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 


The  fruit  shipments  continue  in  large 
numbers.  So  far  this  season  there  has 
been  1569  cars  shipped  out.  which  is  almost 
4110  more  than  were  sent  out  last  year  to 
the  same  date.  • 

The  folio  Wins  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
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Farming  Tools 

No  imperfections  in  temper,  mistakes 
in  adjustment, or  wrong  calculations  for 
size  and  weight  are  ever  discovered  in 
Keen  Kutter  farming  tools.  They 
fit  the  hands,  and  arms  and  height 
of  the  average  man  as  no  other 
tools  do  or  can;  and  the  rea- 
son lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  makers  construct  no 
tools   until  experiment 
proves  the  model  right. 


Note  this  Keen  Kutter 
spading  fork — true  as  a  die, 
just  long  enough,  just  heavy 
enough,  and  full  of  springy 
temper  and  long  wear.    It  illus- 
trates the  good  qualities  of  other 
Keen  Kutter  tools — scythes,  hoes, 
rakes,  forks,  axes,  shovels,  etc.,  every 
one  of  which  is  hacked  by  the  liberal 
Keen  Kutter  guarantee. 

Always  buy  Keen  Kutter  tools  for 
farm   and   workshop — the   line  includes 
everything   for  both  outdoor  and  indoor 
workmen   as  well  as  pocketknives,  razors, 
shears  and  table  cutlery. 

"The  Recollection  of  Qualify  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  mark  registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  and  Nettl  York,  U.S.A. 


ATTEND  HEALD'S 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

FOR 

SUCCESS 

425  MCALLISTER  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  a 

Better 

Position 


For  a 

Larger 

Salary 


RAPID 


MEANS 


Money  saved,  Time  saved,  and  satisfaction  of  taking  goods  to  the  point  of  transportation 
wlih  dispatch.  One  RAPID  TRUCK  will  do  as  much  work  as  any  two  horse  team  at  the 
saving  of  40  per  cent  in  cost  of  operation,  and,  the  best  of  all,  the  pleasure  of  being  up  to  date 
and  prepared  to  make  from  1  mile  up  to  100  miles  without  being  compelled  to  worry  about 
horses  going  lame  etc.  Remember,  RAPID  TRUCKS  DON'T  GET  LAME  OR  SICK,  and 
are  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

H.  D.  &  L.  D.  PORTER,  Factory  Representatives, 

370  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO..  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


California  for  the  week  (7  days)  ending 
Friday  morning,  July  1,  1910: 

Cherries  (6  cars) — We  will  probably 
have  no  further  shipments  of  this  variety 
to  report.  Shipments  for  the  season  have 
now  reached  a  total  of  249%  cars,  which 
is  exactly  the  quantity  reported  for  last 
season,  and  has  exceeded  our  estimates  by 
nearly  50  cars. 

Apricots  (14%  cars) — Apricots  may  now 
be  said  to  be  done,  as  there  will  be  prac- 
tically no  more  of  them  offered. 

Peaches  (63%  cars) — As  predicted  in  our 
last  letter,  there  has  been  a  material  fall- 
ing off  in  the  shipments  of  this  variety. 
There  will  be  no  heavy  shipments  this 
week,  but  ample  stock  will  be  available 
after  that  time  should  they  be  required. 

Plums  (211%  cars) — The  plum  shipment 
has  passed  its  zenith  and  supplies  will 
gradually  decrease  until  the  close  of  the 


GET  A  MACHINE 

THAT  WILL  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  Y00 


59  Sizes  and  Styles  of 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINES 

in  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  & 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

70  Fremont  Street  -  -  San  Francisco 
341  So.  Los  Angeles  Street     -      Los  Angeles 


Concrete  Machinery 

I  Cement  Block 
Machinery 


all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing:. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 

Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cat. 


season.  Tragedy,  Simoni.  P.  Duane,  Bur- 
bank,  Peach,  Ogon  and  Mystery  are  now 
nearly  done.  Limited  quantities  will  be 
available  for  the  next  few  days.  Other 
varieties  mentioned  in  our  last  letter,  such 
as  Diamond,  California  Red  and  Sugar,  to- 
gether with  Yellow  Egg,  Bradshaw,  Sultan 
and  Satsuma  will  be  in  liberal  supply  dur- 
ing the  coming  week. 

Pears  (32%  cars) — Bartletts  are  now- 
going  forward  from  the  Sacramento  river 
district  and  are  of  fine  quality.  Straight 
and  mixed  cars  of  this  variety  are  now 
available  for  the  f.  o.  b.  market. 

Grapes — No  change  to  repoit  in  condi- 
tion of  this  fruit.  The  first  Fontainbleaus 
have  made  their  appearance  and  have  gone 
forward  to  auction.  They  will  be  in  fairly 
liberal  supply  in  one  week  to  ten  days. 


HOW  TO  KILL  LIVE  STOCK. 

Knowing  how  and  when  to  kill  animals 
for  food  is  as  essential  as  finishing  and 
feeding  them  properly.  One  often  sees 
fat  young  stock,  both  bullocks  or  chick- 
ens, that  are  hardly  edible  because  not 
killed  properly.  The  Minnesota  Experi- 
ment Station  does  not  recommend  the 
killing  of  an  animal  for  the  purpose  of 
human  food  within  24  hours  after  feeding. 
When  an  animal  is  on  full  feed  it  is  im- 
possible to  thoroughly  drain  the  veins. 
Food  in  the  stomach  rapidly  decomposes 
after  the  animal  is  killed,  and  the  gases 
generated  often  flavor  the  meat  disagree- 
ably. 

MEXICAN  COMERS. 

In  pursuance  of  vigorous  efforts  made 
by  the  various  commercial  enterprises, 
chamber  of  commerce,  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association  of  Los  An- 
geles, A.  F.  George  Co.,  shipped  on  steam- 
er on  the  17th  inst.  for  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
a  consignment  of  concrete  pipe  tools,  gates 
and  valves.  This  consignment  of  con- 
crete pipe  tools  amounts  to  over  two  tons 
and  is  the  first  consignment  of  concrete 
tools  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  this 
territory.  These  tools  are  what  are  known 
as  the  KT  Gates,  Valves  and  Tools,  and 
are  manufactured  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
a  home  product,  and  have  been  used  and 
improved  for  the  past  20  years  in  Cali- 
fornia where  irrigating  is  a  necessity  and 
where  they  have  proven  their  worth  in 
that  there  are  thousands  of  users  through- 
out southern  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  A.  F.  George  Co.  are  extensive 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  con- 
crete mixers,  concrete  pipe  tools,  gates 
and  valves,  brick  machines,  block  ma- 
chines, and  concrete  ornamental  moulds 
of  various  styles  and  uses. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


BUSINESS  MEN  NEED  AID 
There  are  hundreds  of  business  men  in 
this  city  whose  days  would  be  made  happy 
and  whose  nights  be  freed  from  worry  by 
the  installation  in  their  offices  of  a  thor- 
oughly competent  stenographer;  in  other 
words,  of  a  Heald  College  graduate.  But 
these  graduates  are  snapped  up  by  wise 
business  men  as  fast  as  they  are  sent  out, 
and  many  places  must  go  begging  for 
them. 

Commercial  stenography  is  an  art  in 
itself — entirely  different  from  court  work. 
It  requires  that  the  stenographer  shall 
have  a  standard  system  of  shorthand — a 
system  capable  of  the  highest  and  best 
work.  That  he  shall  be  able  to  type  from 
his  notes  and  from  copy  and  produce  a 
neat  transcript  of  his  work.  That  he  be 
trained  to  spell  correctly,  write  correct 
English,  write  a  neat  legible  hand,  and 
be  able  to  assist  the  bookkeeper  in  his 
work. 

The  school  that  does  this  work  is  a  boon 
to  the  business  man.  Heald's  Business 
College  has  made  a  specialty  of  training 
the  student  in  those  branches  that  go  to 
make  the  successful  stenographer. 

Experts  are  in  charge  of  the  school  and 
of  each  department.  No  student  is 
awarded  the  diploma  until  he  has  done 
his  work  and  secured  his  grades. 

Accuracy  first,  speed  afterward.  The 
school  uses  the  fastest  system  of  short- 
hand in  existence.  It  has  the  latest 
models  of  the  best  typewriters  on  the  mar- 
ket. Its  model  office  prepares  the  student 
in  those  thousand  and  one  details  of  office 
life  that  go  to  make  the  competent  office 
help. 

Its  bookkeeping  department  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  thoroughly  what 
they  have  to  teach.    Get  a  Heald's  educa- 


tion; 36,000  of  California's  men  and 
women  have  it — are  using  it  to  ad- 
vantage. 

H.  D.  Porter,  the  representative  of  the 
Rapid  Commercial  Vehicle  Company,  in  a 
recent  interview  was  expressing  his  ex- 
perience regarding  the  use  of  the  self- 
propelled  vehicle  for  the  use  of  ranches 
and  transportation  of  their  products  to 
their  shipping  points.  He  said:  "It  is 
surprising  for  a  man  to  visit  the  Southern 
States  and  see  the  way  and  wonderful 
time  and  labor  saving  that  the  motor 
vehicle  is  taking  part  among  manufac- 
turing industries  and  farming.  Many  of 
the  big  cotton  mills  have  from  four  to 
five  motor  vehicles  doing  the  work  that 
usually  took  from  twelve  to  fifteen  teams, 
and  they  are  accomplishing  more  rapid 
transportation  with  the  motor  vehicle 
than  they  formerly  did  with  the  teams. 

"The  fruit  growers  in  that  country  have 
also  pressed  the  trucks  into  service  to 
transport  their  products  to  the  railroads, 
and  it  has  proven  to  them  to  be  a  big 
saving,  both  in  time  and  money. 

"California  producers  are  also  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  wonderful  advantages 
of  the  self-propelled  vehicle,  as  it  is  the 


only  method  of  transportation  when  a 
grower  is  a  mile  or  more  from  a  railroad, 
as  it  means  time  and  money."  Mr.  Por- 
ter reports  quite  a  number  of  sales  of  the 
rapid  trucks  to  ranches  in  Nevada  and 
California,  especially  one,  two  and  three- 
ton  carrying  capacity.  His  office  force  has 
been  working  nights  mailing  catalogues 
and  answering  enquiries  as  to  the  rapid 
trucks. 


The  steel  fence  post  marketed  by  the 
Southwestern  Machinery  &  Supply  Co., 
Central  building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  as  per 
cut  shown,  is  interesting  especially  to  the 
large  user  of  posts.  This  is  due  to  the 
price  at  which  this  post  sells  and  its 
usage  giving  an  increasing  value  to  farms. 
The  appreciation  of  having  the  best  pos- 
sible appearance  for  fencing  which  can- 
not be  torn  down  and  will  not  rot,  rust 
or  burn,  which  can  be  either  set  in  the 
ground  direct  or  in  concrete,  is  rapidly 
growing.  Eiuier  method  gives  far  greater 
life  than  the  wooden  post.  This  post 
weighs  about  8  us,  and  is  easily  nested 
for  hauling  or  shipping,  is  standardized, 
being  applicable  for  either  line  or  corner 
posts  and  will  take  any  kind  of  wire 
fencing. 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 


Luitwieler  pumps  have  been  adopted  as 
standard  by  many  of  the  leading  railroads  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  on  account  of 
their  highest  economy,  durability  and  free- 
dom from  bother.  They  are  also  largely  used 
for  irrigation  where  economy  of  operation  is 
considered.  We  do  the  work  with  half  the 
power  required  by  many  methods.  Under 
favorable  well  conditions,  Luitwieler  pumps 
have  operated  for  10  years  without  repairs. 
They  are  simple,  durable,  accessible  and 
most  economical.  32  years  experience.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porierville  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

send  for  our  special  literature  containing  ruuch  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  he  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 

using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme 
Simplicity  and 
Durability* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  H  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  lialanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


KROGh  patent  water  balanced  vertical  pump 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IKKK.  \TI<>\.  i  I  I  V  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 


TANKS  FOB 
WATER,  Oil..  WINK, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 
Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTOR  IKS:  OFFICESl 
SAM   FRANCISCO,  CAI..  318  Market  S«„  San  Francisco.  Gal. 

PORTLAND,  OKI:.  "10  WcIIm  I'nrto  lldii..  I'ortluml.  Ore. 

l.os    VM.i:i.i:s.  CAI..  404  Equitable  Hank  lldc..  I.oa  Angrelea,  Cnl. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    V  EG  ETA  II  I.  E    HONES    OIK  SPECIALTY. 
WHITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  HERIt Y  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI,. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps 


with  patent  water  balance  which  carry 
the  rotating  parts,  making  the  smoothest 
running  pump  produced — requires  less 
power  to  operate — protects  against  end 
thrust — protects  engine  or  motor  against 
strain. 

Send  for  Jackson  Catalogue. 
357-359-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works, 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates.  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  .Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
Tine  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Los  Angeles  County,  California 


Covlna, 


Mention  Pacikk  Ki  hal  I'ukss 


A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Are  Los  Angeles  agents  for  above  Kellar-Thomason  goods  (full 
stock  on  hand ).  Also  concrete  mixers,  block  machines,  moulds 
and  IMPERIAL  WATER-PROOFING. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCKSSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 
T 


FOR  TOWN  WAT 


WORKS 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office.  9  Hremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend.  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
^es**5^'  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  Us 
water-sealed  smiling  box -prevents  all  possi- 
ble alr-leaks  around  the  shaft. 

The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  bas  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Writt  J>ir  Oaf  Bnllrtin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Head  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


F.ctory  951-955  N.  M.in  St. 


Lot  Angelas.  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


RESULT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


AIMD    CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXXX.    No.  3. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  16,  1910. 

Fortieth  Year. 

Ihe  Live  Stock  Industry  in  California 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Mr.  Paul  Pabkeb. 


Sheep  and  the  First  Importations. — After  the 
iiscovery  of  gold  the  live  stock  industry  received 
quite  a  boom,  due  to  the  number  of  meat  eating 
emigrants  coming  into  the  gold  fields.  Amongst 
these  seekers  of  gold  were  many  farmers  from  the 
Eastern  States,  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
livestock  industry  when  the  run  down,  inbred, 
native  stock  was  improved  by  an  infusion  of  new- 
blood.  One  of  the  first  persons  to  bring  imported 
stock  was  W.  W.  Hollister  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
1853.  He  brought  in  3.000  head  of  Vermont  sheep, 
which  he  is  reported  as  saying  that  each  one 
netted  him  $1000.  Amongst  the  other  early  impor- 
ters were  Wilson  and  Flint,  and  Corbett  &  Dibble 
of  Santa  Anita,  who  brought  over  a  large  hand  of 
sheep  direct  from  Scotland. 
In  order  to  teach  the  herders 
how  to  handle  this  imported 
stock  shepherds  w  e  r  e 
brought  with  the  sheep. 

Effect  of  the  Sheep  Impor- 
tations.— The  sheep  at  this 
time  had  very  little  wool,  in 
fact  not  over  a  pound  per  an- 
num. In  1850  only  5,500  lbs. 
of  wool  were  exported.  In 
1852  there  were  only  38.000 
sheep  and  this  number 
jumped  up  under  the  heavy 
importations  so  that  by  1860 
there  were  1.111, -416  sheep  in 
California.  These  sheep  were 
a    very    hardy    breed  and 

thrived  where  the  finer  blooded  animals  died  from 
exposure.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  mut- 
ton by  the  miners,  -40,000  low  grade  sheep  were 
imported  from  New  Mexico  in  1852.  These  ani- 
mals often  sold  for  $16  apiece.  The  game  looked 
so  good  that  every  one  started  in  bringing  in  sheep 
from  New  Mexico,  so  that  •by  the  next  year  the 
price  dropped  to  $9,  and  in  1858  fell  to  $3.30, 
which  was  not  a  paying  proposition  considering 
the  losses  due  to  bringing  them  such  enormous  dis- 
tances and  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  would 
often  wipe  out  both  flocks  and  herders. 

Troubles  of  the  Sheepmen. — Conditions  were  so 
favorable  at  this  time,  with  land  selling  for  about 
86c.  an  acre,  that  California  advanced  from  1865. 
where  it  was  in  the  rear  ranks  of  the  wool-produc- 
ing States,  to  third  place  in  1863.  Importing  sheep 
into  California  at  this  time  was  full  of  hardships, 
for  the  animals  were  brought  by  boat,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  around  the  Horn.  The  mor- 
tality was  so  great  from  confinement  and  sickness 
that  large  losses  were  often  sustained  by  the  im- 
porters. When  the  animals  were  driven  across  the 
plains  the  Indians  and  the  weather  tended  to  wipe 
out  the  herds.  In  July  1857,  J.  H.  Hollister  left 
lOhio  with  8,000  sheep,  and  it  took  him  two  and 
la  half  years  to  reach  Los  Angeles,  during  which 
time  he  lost  half  his  Hock  including  the  increase. 


In  1860,  Flint  &  Bixby  of  Montei'ey  county,  im- 
ported several  hundred  ewes  from  Vermont.  It 
cost  enormous  sums  to  bring  out  these  animals. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  the  founder  of  the  Rambouillet 
in  America,  imported  16  merino. ewes  and  two 
bucks,  which  cost  him  over  $6,000.  One  of  these, 
a  11-month-old  buck,  clipped  27  lbs.  of  wool,  which 
is  pretty  good  (dip  even  now.  The  price  of  grade 
sheep  fluctuated  greatly.  In  1856,  they  averaged 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  head,  while  in  1864,  5,000 
sheep  were  sold  at  Santa  Barbara  for  37'^c. 
apiece. 

Many  Saxon  Merinos  Imported. — Saxon  meri- 
nos were  one  of  the  favorite  importations  in  the 
early  60 's.  These  sheep  were  derived  by  crossing 
French  Merinos  with  the  native  Saxon  sheep.  They 
were  not  a  complete  success,  however,  as  they 
were  not  very  hardy  and  could  not  stand  the  rough 
treatment,  which  sheep  were  hound  to  receive  at 


tic  buck 


Tin 


A  Sheep  Outfit  on  the  Way  to  the  Range. 

that  time.  The  wool,  however,  was  of  excellent 
quality,  and  where  care  could  be  taken  of  them, 
produced  fine  results.  In  1862,  Eugene  Sherwood, 
of  the  Sausal  Raneho,  Monterey  county,  averaged 
8  lbs.  and  12  ounces  from  1,000  grade  Saxon  ewes. 
Some  of  them  clipped  14  to  15  lbs.  apiece. 

The  effect  of  the  merino  sheep  on  the  wool  busi- 
ness was  very  marked.  The  high  price  of  wool 
started  up  wool  mills  all  over  the  country,  and 
caused  the  production  of  wool  in  1856.  which  was 
only  600.000  lbs.,  to  advance  in  1857  to  1,000,000 
lbs.':  1858,  1,428,000  lbs.;  1859.  2,378,000  Lbs*; 
1860,  3,260,000  lbs.:  and  in  1861  to  4.600.000. 

Very  Few  Mutton  Sheep.— In  the  fall  of  1863, 
merino  wool  Avas  selling  from  25  to  28c.  a  pound. 
This  caused  the  sheepmen  to  change  their  usual 
procedure  and  clip  in  the  fall,  as  pervious  to  this 
time  they  clipped  once  a  year,  and  again  in  the 
spring,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spring  lambs. 
The  effect  of  crossing  the  small  native  sheep  with 
the  French  and  Spanish  merino  bucks  showed  it- 
self in  the  increased  clips,  as  they  were  now  about 
3  to  5  lbs.  per  head  pel1  year.  The  sheep  at  this 
time  had  a  small  amount  of  tat  on  them.  The 
ideal  range  sheep  had  small  to  medium  size  bodies 
and  a  hardy  system,  so  that  they  could  stand  the 
weather  and  vicissitudes  of  early  days,  as  there 
were  no  shelters  or  fences  on  the  sheep  ranges. 


The  tendency  at  this  time  was  to  over-graze  the 
land,  as  mutton  was  not  in  very  high  favor,  sheep 
were  raised  for  wool  only,  and  were  allowed  to 
stay  on  the  ranches  until  they  died  from  natural 
causes.  The  result  of  this  being,  that  if  the  grass 
did  not  show  up  very  well  the  animals  died  by  the 
thousands. 

What  the  Early  Sheepmen  Did.— In  1863,  Flint, 
Bixby  &  Co.,  and  Colonel  W.  W.  Hollister  were  the 
principal  sheep  owners  of  the  State.    Col.  Hollis- 
ter 's  spring  clip  that  year  was  87,000  lbs.,  and  he 
sold  it  at  prices  ranging  from  241/:>c.  to  26c.  Flint 
&  Bixby  had  20.1)00  sheep  on  their  San  Juan  ranch 
and  13,000  on  their  Santa  Barbara  ranch.  The 
combined  clip  of  these  two  ranches  being  110,000 
lbs.,  which  sold  for  $27,500.   These  gentlemen  had 
many  full-blooded  Spanish  merinos  imported  by 
them  from  Vermont,  and  some  800  blooded  domes- 
one  famous  ram  "Old  Abe." 
which   sheared   :54   lbs.,  and 
some  of  the  other  imported 
stock  averaged  2:i  lbs.  Flint 
&  Bixby  preferred  the  Span- 
ish merino,  as  they  consid- 
ered them  the  hardiest  range 
sheep  then  living.  They  also 
herded  better  in  large  flocks, 
than   any   other  breed,  and 
1 1  i « ■  meat  was  much  juicier 
than   the   other   wool  sheep. 
Sheep  scab  caused  consider- 
able bother  to  these  men  so 
they  built   an  enormous  dip 
which  handled  6,000  sheep  a 
day.  They  used  a  warm  bath 
of  soda-ash.  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and    tobacco.    Some  of  the 
other  handlers  of  imported  stock  at  this  time 
were  Samuel  Brannan  and  O.  A.  Palmer.  Mr. 
Palmer    had    a    famous   buck  "Crystal  Palace," 
which  cost  $1500.   He  raised  1000  buck  lambs  from 
this  ram,  which  he  sold  from  $50  to  $150  apiece. 
Mr.  Brannan  had  a  band  of  imported  French  me- 
rinos, which  averaged  25  lbs.  of  wool,  and  weighed 
from  110  to  154  lbs.    George  0.  Whitney  of  Sac- 
ramento, imported  77  ewes  and  1!)  rams  in  April, 
1856.  and  in  dune  of  1857,  his  Hock  had  increased 
to  226,  he  had  taken  600  lbs.  of  wool  which  sold 
for  45c.  per  lb.  or  $270.  and  the  sheep  were  worth 
$50  apiece. 

Among  the  other  early  importers,  before  the 
tiO's  were  ('.  E.  Pickett.  B,  F.  Etynders,  the  Bill- 
iards, Peter  Saxe  and  .Jones  &  Bendixeu.  This 
last  firm  was  among  the  first  importers  of  mut- 
ton sheep.  Tn  1857  they  imported  the  mutton 
breeds  Of  Southdowns  and  Leicesters. 

Over-grazing  and  Effects. —  In  1870,  the  sheep- 
men had  trouble  in  getting  feed  for  their  Hocks, 
due  to  carrying  too  many  sheep  on  the  land.  To 
prevent  Ibis  they  commenced  building  fences  to 
protect  the  grass  and  cutting  wild  oat  hay  for 
use  during  the  winter  months.  Up  to  this  time 
there  had  been  several  droughts,  in  which  thou- 
sands had  died,  so  that  the  sheep  were  changed 
{Continued  on  Page  56.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at     p.  m.,  July  12,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi-  Mini- 
mum, mum. 

,<»o 

.00 

.08 

58 

50 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

110 

64 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

52 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

.00 

.00 

14 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.00 

90 

52 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

108 

64 

Independence... 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.1(12 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

94 

48 

Los  Angeles 

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

82 

60 

The  Week. 

The  fruit  harvest  is  progressing  favorably.  The 
eastward  movement  is  free ;  apricots  passed  last 
year's  figures,  both  in  volume  and  values,  and 
other  fruits  arc  expected  to  follow  their  lead. 
The  reduction  of  eastern  fruit  outputs  by  frosts 
and  the  increased  appetite  for  fruit  foods  favored 
by  the  long  run  of  exceptionally  high  summer 
heat  in  eastern  cities,  are  working  together  to 
open  sale  for  California  supplies.  This  year's 
prices  promise  to  minister  to  the  disposition  for 
planting  more  land  to  fruit  and.  this  coupled  with 
the  requirements  of  thousands  of  new  bomemak- 
ers  who  are  now  beginning  improvements  on  their 
small  acreages,  will  keep  our  nurserymen  busy 
during  the  coming  planting  season.  The  outlook 
in  their  lines  is  certainly  very  promising. 

The  grain  is  coming  through  on  the  whole  in 
rather  better  condition  than  was  feared  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  crop  had  to  finish  on  short  mois- 
ture supply.  Barley  is  particularly  favored  in 
this  respect  and  some  claim  that  California  will 
outdo  her  record  in  this  grain.  In  the  Sacramento 
valley  railway  warehouses  are  filled  and  river- 
bank  stacks  are  great  to  see.    In  other  parts  of 

the  country  barley  is  15  per  ceni  below  the  last 
decade's  average,  so  that  California's  product 
ought  to  hold  value  well.  In  wheat  California 
stands  in  the  July  government  report  at  ten  per 
cent  above  the  last  decade's  average.  Our  crop 
was  too  early  to  be  so  seriously  affected  by  the 
dry  heat  which  is  reducing  the  return  in  the  dry 
farming  States  between  the  mountains.  As  we 
have  noted  previously,  California's  advantage  in 
the  dry  farming  game  lies  in  getting  her  crops 
out  of  the  drouth  so  early  in  the  summer. 

Speaking  about  dry  farming  reminds  us  of  irri- 
gation which  is  another  way  of  doing  the  same 
thiii"..  and  as  a  rule  a  much  safer  and  surer  way. 
The  reclamation  enterprises  of  1'ncle  Sam  seem 
to  have  a  fairer  outlook,  for  Congress  has  author- 
ized twenty  millions  of  bonds  to  proceed  with 
so  that  the  projects  may  have  a  chance  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  engineering  achievements.  We 
have  always  believed  that  the  work  should  have 
proceeded    more    conservatively ;    fewer  affairs 


should  have  been  undertaken  and  they  should 
have  been  brought  upon  a  promising  farming 
basis  so  that  the  payments  from  them  should  have 
staked  later  enterprises,  as  the  original  irrigation 
law  intended.  Hut  it  would  have  heen  a  national 
sin  to  have  allowed  these  great  works  to  bleach 
as  national  follies  as  useless  as  the  irrigation  re- 
mains of  the  Aztecs.  As  things  now  are  the  pres- 
ent national  administration  has  the  means  to  make- 
file plans  of  the  last  administration  pract icable. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  domiciled  in  Cal- 
ifornia, has  just  done  another  thing  which  tends 
in  the  same  direction.  Our  judge.  W.  W.  Mor- 
row, and  his  associate  judges.  Ross  and  (Gilbert, 
have  just  handed  down  a  decision  which  will  exert 
a  wide  influence  in  all  the  States  where  these  irri- 
gation projects  arc  situated.  The  subject  of  the 
controversy  was  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  take  land  for  irrigation  purposes 
when  the  benefil  would  be  not  alone  to  Govern- 
ment lands  but  to  those  of  private  owners.  This 
right  has  now  been  established  by  the  court.  In 
his  opinion,  Judge  .Morrow  says:  "The  act  clearly 
provides  for  the  irrigation  of  private  lands  under 
conditions  therein  specified,  where  such  lands  are 
arid  and  within  the  limits  of  an  irrigation  project 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  advisable."  Disposing  of  that  ques- 
tion, the  judge  says  that  the  real  question  is,  "Can 
the  United  States,  owning  arid  lands  with  a  State, 
organize  and  maintain  *a  scheme  or  project 
whereby  it  will  associate  itself  with  other  owners 
of  arid  lands  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  such 
land  and  in  that  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main against  another  land  owner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  title  and  possession  of  land 
absolutely  necessary  iii  carrying  the  project  or 
scheme  into  effect?"  In  this  case  the  Court  says, 
public  welfare  demanded  that  the  land  be  taken. 
It  now  remains  to  make  such  enterprises  popu- 
lar by  their  successful  operation  and  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  question  of  the  rights  of  objec- 
tors. Hut  these  projects  must  make  good  and  the 
sooner  they  do  this  the  better. 


After  all.  those  who  see  too  much  paternalism 
in  such  government  handling  of  land  to  which  it 
had  previously  parted  title  to  a  private  citizen, 
or  which  perhaps  it  never  technically  owned 
should  content  themselves  that  a  much  more  abun- 
dant paternalism  is  proposed,  in  another  part  of 
the  world  which  is  under  our  flag,  than  that  they 
are  perhaps  experiencing..  The  Hawaiian  Commis- 
sion on  Advances  to  Homesteaders,  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  last  spe- 
cial session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  has  made 
its  report  recommending,  in  brief,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  conservation  and  immigration  fund  be 
devoted  to  making  cash  advances  to  homestead- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses,  building 
fences  and  laying  pipe  lines,  the  money  thus  ex- 
pended to  be  repaid  to  the  Government  within  ten 
years,  with  annual  interest  not  to  exceed  5  per 
cent.  And  so  it  seems  that  the  old  song  about 
Uncle  Sam  giving  every  man  a  farm  must  be  modi- 
fied in  Hawaii  to  extend  Uncle  Sam's  generosity 
to  everything  a  farmer  needs — except,  perhaps, 
a  wife  and  even  that  may  later  impress  itself  upon 
the  Commission  as  a  way  to  dispose  of  the  fem- 
inine surplus  population.  We  are  going  so  fast  in 
reforms  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  end. 


Hut  this  gives  us  a  chance  to  return  to  our  old 
cry  that  when  it  conies  to  giving  farms  they 
should  be  given  to  farmers  and  not  to  misfit  ur- 
ban people.  The  view  that  a  farm  is  the  proper 
recourse  for  all  people  who  are  worthless  else- 
where seems  to  be  just  as  prevalent  in  spite  of 
our  vehement  protests  against  it.    But  we  have 


to  protest  just  the  same.  Just  see  the  brilliant 
conception  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  council,  as  pre! 
sented  to  it  by  its  police  commission  and  indorsed 
by  its  chief  of  police.  A  farm,  according  to  the 
plan,  is  to  be  established  on  1250  acres  which  the 
city  owns  in  the  river  bottoms  skirting  Griffith 
park.  The  chief  and  the  members  of  the  police 
commission  say  the  farm  can  be  made  self-sus- 
taining, while  the  drinkers,  who  now  serve  five 
to  ten-day  terms  in  the  city  jail,  can  cure  them- 
selves by  means  of  healthful  work.  Confirmed 
drunkards  will  be  given  six  months'  sentence  on 
the  farm,  and  work  out  their  own  reform  and  the 
cost  of  it.  We  wonder  they  do  not  expect  these 
tangle-footed  farmers  to  make  money  enough  from 
this  farm  to  run  the  city  government.  That  is 
the  way  it  usually  comes  in  the  beginning  of  such 
enterprises.  Such  conceptions  always  arise  from 
the  popular  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  farming 
and  its  standing  in  requirements  as  resembling 
those  of  all  other  business  undertakings.  No  (.no 
would  expect  a  confirmed  drunkard  to  make  any- 
thing else  succeed — but  a  farm.  why.  of  course; 
why  not  ? 


Hut  here  is  a  much  pleasantcr  subject  in  the  way 
of  sentiment  suggested.  The  owner  of  a  piece  ot 
land  required  for  the  use  of  a  public  school  at 
Flint.  Michigan,  leases  the  land  for  this  purp<  se 
in  perpetuity  for  the  price  of  a  single  clover  blos- 
som per  year — the  only  proviso  being  that  us  •  ;f 
the  land  for  other  than  school  purposes  shall  ter- 
minate the  lease.  The  school  board  accepted  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  ceremonious  feature  of 
the  payment  of  the  rental  each  year.  The  b  >ard 
is  to  elect  one  of  its  members  every  spring  to 
pluck  a  clover  blossom  from  the  land  and  carry 
it  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  one  of  his  heirsJ 
How  interesting  this  ceremony  will  become  as  gena 
erations  advance  and  what  a  fitting  way  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  a  good  deed. 


We  hope  the  arrangements  for  the  Sebastopol 
apple  celebration  and  Gravenstein  train  are  pro-1 
feeding  satisfactorily.    Why  should  the  district! 
not  go  ahead  with  apples  as  enterprisingly  as  itl 
is  with  small  fruits.'     We  have  had  interesting! 
accounts  in  the  past  of  the  berry  growers'  methods! 
and  co-operative  policies.    It  is  delightful  to  know! 
how  well  they  are  coin"  this  year.    It  is  reported! 
that  they  have  already  shipped  500.000  pounds 
of  blackberries,  amounting  to  thirty  carloads,  to 
eastern  markets.    The  berries  have  been  shipped 
as  far  east  as  Pueblo.  Colo.,  and  Denver  has  also 
taken  great  quantities  of  the  berries  from  this 
section.    .Many  additional  tons  will  be  gathered 
before  the  season  is  finished.     The  crop  up  to 
the  present  time  has*  been  more  than  satisfactory 
to  the  growers.    This  is  a  fine  special  crop  and  is 
being  very  creditably  handled. 


Our  live  stock  department  has  frequent  exhor- 
tations to  horse  and  mule  breeders  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  for  profit  which  lie  iii  increasing  th< 
supply  of  good  working  stock.  We  fire  a  shot  in! 
the  same  direction,  because  more  and  better  work! 
stock  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  agricultural 
enterprise  and  development  and  the  question  ifl! 
therefore  a  general  one.  Any  one  who  tries  to! 
buy  or  hire  horses  knows  what  the  situation  is!, 
but  all  those  who  can  use  land  and  money  in! 
producing  more  horses  may  not  appreciate  it! 
Note  the  account  from  Stockton  this  week  to  thfl 
effect  thai  owners  of  horses  and  mules  are  reap!] 
ing  the  greatest  profits  ever  known  in  that  seoW 
tion.  A  pair  of  these  animals  can  be  rented  fowl 
$2.50  a  day  of  eighl  hours,  and  people  are  eageaw 
to  get  them  at  this  price,  owing  to  their  greaH 
scarcity.    Formerly  $1.25  a  day  for  a  span  ofl 
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work  horses  or  mules  was  considered  a  good  price. 
The  local  scarcity  is  aggravated  because  a  large 
number  of  animals  being  used  on  road  work 
throughout  San  Joaquin  county,  where  many  miles 
of  macadam  thoroughfares  are  being  constructed 
under  the  bonding  act.  But  there  is  a  lack  every- 
where, and  yet  we  have  miles  and  miles  of  land 
suitable  for  horse,  and  mule  breeding. 


We  wish  our  political  reformers  would  be  very 
careful  about  sacrificing  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  gain  standing  as  progres- 
sionists. There  are  people  in  California  who  hon- 
estly do  not  know  bow  essential  and  adequate 
tariff  against  competing  countries  is  to  the  up- 
building- of  our  special  industries  for  which  the 
State  is  securing  distinctive  reputation.  They 
forget  that  to  sacrifice  these  would  be  to  reduce 
us  to  common  agricultural  staples  which  are  so 
low  priced  that  they  could  not  endure  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  distant  consumers.  Without 
these  special  products  which  can  move  under  the 
heavy  handicap  of  distance  we  would  have  to  re- 
turn to  mission  days  and  attract  settlement  by 
climate  alone  and  not  by  industries  also  which 
the  climate  makes  possible  and  profitable.  Cali- 
fornians  who  are  undertaking  to  connect  up  with 
certain  eastern  reformers  in  currenl  political 
movements  are  in  danger  of  doing-  the  State  great 
injury  without  thinking  of  what  their  attitude 
may  mean  in  the  future  of  protection  movements. 
Something  which  Congressman  McKinlay  recently 
said  seems  to  be  about  right  in  this  connection: 
"All  the  producing  industries  of  California  are 
greatly  benefited  and  stimulated  by  the  policy  of 
protection.  Wines,  nuts,  raisins,  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  lumber,  wool,  olives,  olive  oil,  oranges, 
lemons  and  prunes  are  all  highly  protected.  Pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  the  products  of  California 
more  than  to  those  of  any  other  State  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  3000  miles  away  from  the 
market  and  the  benefit  derived  from  the  tariff 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  our  products  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  products  of  other 
lands  which  have  the  advantage  of  ocean  freight 
and  cheaper  labor.  I  believe  a  sacrifice  of  the 
principle  of  protection  would  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  half  the  interests  of  our  State."  Those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  dally  with  free  trade 
under  the  guise  of  tariff  reform,  should  be  very 
careful  about   this  matter. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Crossing  of  Gourds  and  Melons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  in  the  back  yard  some 
gourds  growing  for  the  sake  of  covering  an  arbor. 
I  expected  to  cat  the  gourds  as  1  have  those  raised 
by  Chinamen  near  Stockton,  only  the  latter  were 
crook  necked — quite  palatable  when  boiled  like 
summer  squash.  But  these  I  have  are  canteloupe 
shaped  and  bitter  as  gall.  I  have  also  some  mel- 
ons— saved  the  seed  from  an  East  India  melon 
which  I  was  told  came  from  the  university.  It  is 
more  vigorous  now  than  the  Rocky  Ford,  and  I 
was  curious  to  see  how  it  may  have  been  hybrid- 
ized. The  grower  had  a  dozen  varieties  near  to- 
gether. If  the  gourds  are  likely  to  spoil  the  crop 
of  melons  I  will  cut  them  out. — Amateur,  Liver- 
more. 

H  is  not  definitely  determined  yet  whether  cross 
pollination  affects  the  current  season's  fruit,  or 
is  restricted  in  its  effect  to  the  modification  in 
the  fruit  produced  from  seed.  There  is,  however, 
a  settled  conviction  with  horticulturists  (which  is 
at  least  gaining  standing  also  with  scientific  ob- 
servers) that  in  certain  families  there  is  an  im- 
mediate modification  of  the  pericarp,  and  it  is 
conceded  that  this  is  more  likely  to  occur  with 


the  squash  family  of  plants  than  with  any  other. 
They  seem  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  mod- 
ification. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity sent  out,  two  or  three  years  ago,  some  East 
India  winter  melons,  of  which  the  seed  was  se- 
cured from  India  by  an  East  Indian  student. 
These  fruit  seem  to  be  in  exterior  appearance  a 
compromise  between  a  cantaloupe  and  some  kind 
of  a  s(|iiash.  but  that  is  the  true  type  of  some  of 
them,  at  least.  These  varieties  require  storage 
for  a  time  after  maturing.  They  are  about  the 
rankest  smelling-  things  when  first  mature  that 
we  ever  saw  in  the  vegetable  line,  and  unless  you 
are  pleased  with  strong  perfumery,  we  would 
advise  you  to  store  them  out  of  doors.  The  stu- 
dent tells  me  that  in  India  they  put  them  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground  and  cover  with  vines,  straw 
or  something  of  that  sort  for  several  weeks.  Do 
not,  therefore,  conclude  too  quickly  that  their 
character,  which  is  so  un-American,  has  come 
from  recent  crossing  with  gourds.  You  have  a 
question  in  hand  which  is  obscure  enough  to  de- 
lighl  the  most  persistent  amateur. 


Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  contemplating  potato 
growing  in  a  small  way.  I  have  a  very  good  al- 
falfa producing  sandy  loam  soil,  which  may  be 
deficient  in  potash.  What  would  you  recommend 
for  this  soil?  When  is  the  proper  time  for  plant- 
ing-, and  varieties  best  adapted  for  this  section? 
Some  recommend  planting  about  August  15,  after 
the  soil  has  been  well  watered,  thereafter  to  de- 
pend on  rainfall.  Our  soil  has  considerable  of 
iron.  Is  there  any  particular  virtue  in  same? — 
New  Settler,  Stanislaus  county. 

I'nless  your  land  has  recently  grown  potatoes 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  fertilize.  It 
would  certainly  be  wise  to  try  and  grow  the 
first  crop  by  good  depth  of  plowing,  thorough 
harrowing  and  cultivation  during  the  growing 
period.  The  first  crop  of  potatoes  will  tell  you 
whether  the  land  needs  fertilization  or  not.  Your 
plan  of  thorough  soaking  of  the  land  before 
plowing  for  the  potatoes  is  correct.  Probably 
the  Early  Rose  potato  will  be  best,  as  you  need 
a  quick  maturing  variety;  and  as  you  will  have 
to  use  this  year's  seed,  it  should  be  exposed  to 
the  light  for  quite  a  while  before  planting  in 
order  to  secure  full  maturity.  Even  if  the  skin 
is  greened  somewhat,  it  will  be  all  the  more  sure 
to  grow.  Potato  growing  in  California  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  chapter  of  our  book  on  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables,"  of  which  a  preliminary  pub- 
lication was  made  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
June  11.  18  and  25.  There  is  no  particular  ad- 
vantage in  the  excess  of  iron  which  gives  your 
soil  its  reddish  color,  although  it  is  probably  no 
detriment.  We  find  in  California  that  the  soils 
have  all  colors  or  lack  of  color  and  still  be  very 
productive. 


Orange  Budding. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  expecting  to  buy  an 
acreage  of  15-year-old  seedling  orange  trees  and 
to  bud  them  over  to  Washington  navels.  I  am 
informed  by  some  that  the  proper  method  for 
•  Inly  budding  would  be  to  let  the  buds  grow  out 
as  long  as  they  will  but  cutting  off  the  branches 
of  the  stock  above  the  buds  right  after  the  buds 
have  taken,  and  then  to  stop  irrigating  through 
the  fall  and  winter  so  as  to  dry  up  the  shoots 
and  keep  the  tree  from  freezing.  Others  say  do 
not  bud  till  September  and  let  the  buds  lie  dor- 
mant until  spring,  then  slit  the  end  of  the  buds 
and  let  them  grow  out.  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  me  as  to  the  best  practice  for  me  to 
pursue  under  these  conditions. — Beginner,  Butte 
County. 

We  should  choose  spring  and  summer  budding 
and  immediate  growth  upon  the  bud.    Late  sum- 


mer budding  to  be  dormant  until  the  following 
spring  is  a  good  deciduous  fruit  practice,  but  not 
so  far  as  we  have  observed  for  citrus  trees.  If 
you  can  get  buds  to  start  in  July,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  for  a  time  and  then  induced 
to  harden  their  wood  by  stopping  their  irrigation 
as  you  have  been  advised-  That  is  a  rational 
way  of  relieving  a  tree  from  gowing  into  the 
frosty  period  with  too  much  new  growth.  At 
the  same  time,  this  should  not  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.  The  trees  should  have  moisture  enough 
to  retain  their  foliage  well  but  not  to  induce  new 
growth  late  in  the  autumn.  Before  you  go  on 
with  this  enterprise,  you  should  find  a  man  who 
is  known  to  be  a  good  propagator  and  who  can 
show  the  results  of  his  work  as  a  .justification  of 
his  theory  of  it.  Do  not  start  in  as  a  beginner 
with  any  kind  of  help  you  can  pick  up.  It  is 
a  job  which  requires  special  experience. 


Foothill  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  piece  of  land  and 
contemplate  setting  out  a  few  acres  of  walnuts. 
Before  so  doing,  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  soil  is  suitable.  It  is  a  red 
soil,  containing  a  little  clay,  though  not  much,  ap- 
parently, has  a  depth  of  at  least  12  or  15  feet,  in 
some  places  much  more,  rolling,  well  drained, 
free  from  early  and  late  frosts,  with  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
here,  on  the  granite  soil,  I  have  observed  some 
trees,  both  old  and  young,  which  seem  to  be  doing 
very  nicely,  but  on  the  particular  character  of 
soil  I  have  not  as  yet  found  any  trees.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  elevation  is  about  1300  or 
1400  feet,  possibly  1500,  but  just  here  there  seems 
to  be  a  warm  belt. — Planter,  Eldorado  county. 

If  you  are  correct  in  your  diagnosis  of  the  soil, 
there  is  little  question  but  that  it  would  be  good 
for  the  growth  of  walnuts,  providing-  the  Califor- 
nia black  walnut  root  was  used  and  a  late  bloom- 
ing variety  like  the  Pranquette  was  grafted  upon 
it.  There  might  be  a  question  whether  (even 
though  the  land  be  rolling)  its  clay  content  would 
not  make  it  too  retentive  of  water  during  the  win- 
ter time  to  suit  the  English  walnut  seedling  root, 
but  this  consideration  practically  disappears  when 
you  use  the  California  black  walnut  seedling  root, 
which  is  more  resistant,  both  of  soil  saturation 
and  drought.  Walnut  trees  on  this  root  are  doing 
well  and  making  a  thrifty  growth  where  the  mois- 
lure  content  is  adequate,  and  this  you  can  arrange 
by  irrigation  if  necessary. 


Charcoal  Is  a  Medicine,  Not  a  Food. 

To  the  Editor:  Recently  a  lumberyard  burned 
in  our  neighborhood,  leaving  quite  a  quantity  of 
charcoal.  I  have  a  lot  50x150  feet  in  rhubarb. 
Would  the  charcoal  be  of  any  service  on  that  lot 
as  a  fertilizer?  I  now  have  it  well  fertilized  with 
horse  manure,  but  would  like  to  use  the  charcoal 
if  it  would  be  of  any  material  assistance  to  the 
plants. — Grower,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Charcoal  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is 
practically  indestructible  in  the  soil.  In  fact,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  they  are  digging  up  now 
charcoal  in  the  graves  of  ancient  Egyptians  who 
departed  this  life  five  thousand  years  ago.  Char- 
coal has  corrective  influence  in  absorbing  some 
substances  which  might  make  the  soil  sour  or 
otherwise  inhospitable  to  plants.  It  has  been 
found  desirable  sometimes  to  mix  a  certain  amount 
of  charcoal  with  soil  used  in  potting  plants  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  such  trouble.  The  only 
way  to  make  your  charcoal  of  any  value  as  a  fer- 
tilizer would  be  to  set  it  on  fire  again  and  main- 
tain the  burning  until  it  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
which  are  a  source  of  potash  and  therefore  desira- 
ble, but  it  will  probably  cost  more  than  the  pro- 
duet  of  potash  will  be  worth. 
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Sylviculture. 


USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR 
THE  NORTHWEST. 


Hy  Mr.  Lkonakd  Coatks,  of  MorganbUl,  CaL,  at  the 
meeting  of  t lie  Pacific  Coast  Niirservinen's  Associa- 
tion at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  various  government  reports  stating  the 
fads  as  1o  the  coming  shortage  in  hardwood  tim- 
ber in  the  United  States,  have  been  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  eucalyptus  planting  in  California.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  euealypts  have  been 
planted  in  this  state  for  windbreaks  or  shelter, 
for  fuel,  or  as  avenue  trees,  and  but  few  species 
were  generally  known.  In  southern  California, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  trees  of  any  sort,  much 
more  attention  was  given  to  the  importation  and 
adaptability  of  arboreal  strangers,  and  therefore, 
as  well  as  owing  to  the  milder  winters,  a  larger 
assortment  may  there  be  met  with  of  trees  which 
have  considerable  age  or  size.  In  central  and 
northern  California  oak  and  other  forest  trees 
were  in  such  abundance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
redwoods  in  the  Coast  range,  that  anyone  who 
planted  trees  for  shade  or  fuel  was  considered 
somewhal  of  a  crank. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  shall  not  even  allude  to 
the  trees  indigenous  to  the  Northwest,  other  than 
to  suggest  that  the  government  bulletins  on  the 
subject  of  forestry  should  be  followed  closely, 
and  that  both  reforestation  and  afforestation 
should  be  studied  locally  from"  an  economical 
standpoint,  in  particular  reference  to  the  native 
timber  and  ornamental  trees.  The  care  of  our 
own  trees  is  often  sadly  neglected,  and  we  de- 
vote our  energies  unduly  to  the  introduction  and 
naturalization  of  foreign  subjects  which,  after  all, 
may  not  be  so  valuable  as  those  which  we  ruth- 
lessly destroy  to  make  room  on  which  to  build 
or  plant  crops. 

The  Eucalyptus. — This  gem  of  trees  may  be 
grown  under  rather  varied  conditions,  some  spe- 
cies being  reported  by  the  Chief  Forester  of  New 
Zealand  as  having  stood  zero  weather,  and  others, 
like  the  Jarrah  (Eucalyptus  marginata),  finding 
no  congenial  home,  even  in  the  most  sheltered 
parts  of  southern  California.  This  species  is 
doubtless  of  tropical  habit,  as  it  succeeds  well  in 
India,  and  might  well  be  tried  in  southern  Florida. 
The  very  hardy  or  Alpine  species,  like  E.  urnigera. 
being  found  growing  at  a  considerable  elevation 
and  in  more  or  less  rocky  soils,  are  generally 
stunted  in  habit,  but.  when  planted  where  better 
conditions  prevail  may  become  much  more  up- 
right and  vigorous.  This  is  indeed  actually  the 
case  with  many  such  species  which  are  growing 
in  our  plantations. 

We  find  that  while  many  euealypts  thrive  in 
the  hot.  arid  conditions  of  interior  California,  as 
well  as  bordering  the  deserts  of  northern  Africa, 
yet,  to  become  large  trees  they  must  have  suffi- 
cient root  moisture,  which,  at  least  in  the  first 
named  district,  is  supplied  by  irrigation.  Many, 
however,  of  the  more  valuable  hardwood  species 
should  only  be  planted  near  the  coast,  where  at- 
mospheric moisture  is  greater,  and  where  the  ex- 
tremes of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  are  tem- 
pered by  the  proximity  to  the  ocean.  There  are 
also  some  which,  being  more  widely  adaptive,  will 
stand  well  near  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  and 
Which  will  endure  a  temperature  of  15°  F.  These 
may  be  included  in  rather  a  small  list  <  E.  rostrata. 
tereticornis.  viniinalis  and  rudis.  E.  amygdalina 
does  well  near  the  coast,  will  stand  about  as  much 
cold  iis  any  of  them,  but  does  not  like  too  warm 
or  dry  a  summer  climate.  These  may  be  recom- 
mended for  further  trial  along  the  coast  through 
Oregon  and  Washington.  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stephen  Ilarmeling  of  Vashon.  Wash.,  is  already 
experimenting  with  several  species  of  eucalyptus. 

Amygdalhia  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hard- 
wood sorts,  but  has  not  made  very  satisfactory 
growth  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  California, 
where  the  summers  are  very  hot.  We  find  that 
while  its  growth  is  not  very  rapid  the  first  two 
years,  when  planted  nearer  the  coast  it  starts 
growing  with  extreme  vigor  the  third  year,  and 
has  proven  itself  a  variety  well  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive planting.  E.  globulus,  or  "blue  gum." 
should  not  be  considered  where  the  temperature 


is  likely  to  fall  below  20°.  and  then  the  young 
trees  may  be  injured.  While  added  experience 
may  justify  the  recommendation  of  others,  at 
present  the  above  named  six  species  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  any  commercial  plantings  in  the  North- 
west, with  the  addition  of  polyanthema  where 
moisture  is  not  too  abundant,  or.  at  lesat.  where 
drainage  is  good.  Of  the  whole  list  it  would  be 
best  suited  for  ornamental  or  street  planting. 

Catalpa. — Catalpa  speciosa  is  planted  exten- 
sively in  the  middle  West,  and  in  other  States, 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  railroads,  who 
want  the  timber  for  ties  and  posts.  Bulletins 
have  been  published  on  the  subject  and  records  of 
experiences  extending  over  long  periods  have 
been  given.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to 
the  successful  growth  of  the  catalpa  in  the  North- 
west, but  to  get  profitable  results  at  least  fairly 
good  land,  plenty  of  moisture  and  good  cultiva- 
tion are  necessary.  The  usual  practice  is.  as  with 
other  timber  trees,  to  plant  8  by  8  feet  apart,  and 
also  to  cut  the  young  trees  hack  almost  to  the 
ground  the  second  or.  sometimes,  the  third  season 
after  planting,  to  encourage  a  more  vigorous  and 
upright  growth.  I  believe  this  tree  would  be  a 
profitable  crop  as  timber  in  California,  on  good 
land  far  enough  removed  from  town  and  railroad 
so  that  such  land  could  be  bought  at  not  more 
than  $50  per  acre.  In  the  Northwest,  with  more 
abundant  natural  moisture,  tin-  crop  would  lie  pro- 
portionately more  valuable.  The  eucalyptus, 
owing  to  damping  off  in  seed  box  or  bed.  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  raise  where  cool,  moist  con- 
ditions prevail,  but  the  catalpa  could  be  grown 
as  readily  as  a  crop  of  peas. 

Robinia.  In  the  eastern  or  southeastern  por- 
tions of  the  Northwest  (if  such  a  phrase  be  ad- 
missable),  or  as  arid  conditions  gain  preponder- 
ance over  the  more  humid,  the  Robinia  or  Locust 
family  may  well  be  the  standby.  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  root  growth  in  the  most  arid  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  soil.  The  Black  Locust 
was  the  favorite  tree  of  the  Spanish  padres  for 
planting  along  the  road  sides  or  about  the  hacien- 
das in  California's  early  days,  and  because  of  its 
resistance  to  drouth,  its  grateful  shade,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  timber  for  many  purposes  about 
the  farm. 

In  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  it  is  still  very 
largely  planted)  although  its  value  was  somewhat 
curtailed  when  the  ravages  of  a  worm  boring  into 
the  wood  became  too  pronounced.  So  far.  this 
worm  has  not  been  known  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Not  only  should  the  Black  Locust  be  planted,  but 
the  several  other  pink  and  rose  (lowering  varieties. 

Morus.  The  mulberry  forms  about  the  best 
shade  in  the  least  time  of  any  deciduous  tree.  but. 
apart  from  this  feature,  and  the  fact  that  it  thrives 
best  in  a  warm  summer  climate,  it  has  no  great 
economic  value.  For  a  shade  tree  giving  shelter 
to  live  stock  in  the  hot  weather  it  is  unsurpassed: 

Fraximus. — The  ash.  either  European  or  Ameri- 
can species,  is  well  worthy  of  extensive  planting. 
Its  growth  is  very  rapid  and  its  habit  graceful 
and  upright.  With  sufficient  moisture  it  woidd 
make  a  most  satisfactory  and  useful  tree  almost 
anywhere  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Juglans. — California  Black  Walnut  succeeds  so 
well  over  so  varied  an  area  in  California.  Prom  the 
intense  dry  heat  of  the  interior  to  the  cool  and 
moist  conditions  of  the  northern  coast  line,  that 
we  have  positive  assurance  that  it  would  find  a 
congenial  home  through  Oregon  and  Washington. 
It  would  have  a  three-fold  value,  added  to  its 
symmetry  of  form  and  rapidity,  of  growth — or- 
nament and  shade,  timber  and  as  a  stock  on  which 
suitable  varieties  of  commercial  walnuts  may  be 
grafted.  This  last  is  not  the  least  important,  in 
view  of  the  development  of  the  walnut  industry 
in  the  Northwest. 


POPLAR  BORERS 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  photograph 
showing  a  three-year-old  Carolina  poplar  and 
the  way  the  borer  does  it.  If  we  could  only  get  a 
pair  of  woodpeckers  to  live  in  these  trees  for  a 
while  it  would  save  us  lots  of  work  and  loss. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  a  white  poplar;  after-  cut- 
ting the  holes  and  opening  the  places  where  the 
worm  was  we  filled  it  with  whale  oil  soap  and 
there  was  no  further  trouble  with  the  tree  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  are  now  trying  it  on  these  young 
Carolina  poplars.    Our  future  planting  will  be 


walnut  or  Catalpa  speciosa.  and  no  more  poplars. 

•I.  A.  S.WFOitn. 

Stockton. 

We  are  glad  to  have  your  notes  on  the  poplar 
borer.  In  a  State  with  so  many  of  the  poplar 
genus  growing,  for  the  cottonwoods  are  of  this 
relationship,  it  is  important  to  keep  watch  of  it. 
If  you  should  succeed  in  getting  a  borer  which 
you  could  chuck  in  alcohol  or  formalin,  we  would 

like  to  determine  what  species  it  is  which  is  doing 

this  work:  or  if  you  should  find  a  perfect  insect 
which  you  suspect  is  being  concerned  in  it.  we 
should  like  to  have  that.  It  would  be  of  much 
interest  to  determine  whether  this  was  a  common 
borer  or  something  particular  to  this  tree. 

Perhaps  the  same  thing  has  stricken  Colorado, 
for  tile  Denver  Field  and  Farm  says:  "We  have 
always  thought  very  well  of  the  Carolina  poplar, 
for  it  has  always  done  all  right  until  this  season. 
But  now  it  looks  like  a  dead  one  Many  trees  are 
in  danger  of  total  destruction  because  of  insects 
which  are  boring  into  the  tender  bark  and  in  many 
eases  sapping  the  trees  to  the  danger  point.  These 
borers  occur  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  trunk 
and  may  be  detected  by  the  dark,  loose  appear- 
ance of  the  bark  under  which  they  are  working. 
Sometimes  sap  exudes  from  the  place,  but  usually 
it  remains  dry.  Many  of  these  trees  will  be  killed 
if  not  given  attention  right  away.  The  only  rem- 
edy is  to  dig  the  borers  out.  and  this  is  easy,  as 
they  are  just  under  the  bark.  Do  not  leave  a  loose 
ragged  edge  of  bark,  as  this  cannot  heal,  but  make 
a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp,  heavy  knife  into  the 
healthy  bark  surrounding  each  place  and  plaster 
on  a  little  (day  or  cowdung.  Better  examine  your 
poplars  at  once  and  go  after  these  borers  if  your 
trees  are  infest  ed. 


Viticulture. 


GARDEN  GRAPES  IN  TROUBLE 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  by  mail  a 
package  containing  a  bunch  of  half  grown  Tokay 
grapes,  showing  some  of  the  grapes  browned  and 
withered.  I  have  a  small  garden  vineyard  con- 
taining half  a  dozen  varieties  of  grapes,  and 
planted  three  years  ago  this  spring.  I  have  forced 
the  growth  of  the  vines  by  applying  plenty  of 
stable  and  poultry  manure  and  kept  it  well  irri- 
gated and  the  soil  nice  and  loamy  by  frequent 
spading  during  summer,  fall  and  spring  months. 
The  ground  has  quite  a  slope  and  perfect  drainage. 
The  vines  have  made  a  wonderful  growth,  espe- 
cially the  one  from  which  I  am  sending  cutting. 
Last  year  this  vine  seemed  to  be  a  solid  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  when  the  grapes  bad  reached  about 
the  same  stage  of  growth  as  the  bunch  I  am  send- 
ing, they  began  to  turn  brown  and  wither  until 
about  half  of  them  were  affected.  There  were  sev- 
eral bunches  of  perfectly  sound  grapes  on  this 
vine,  and  those  that  matured  on  the  affected 
bunches  were  perfect.  I  have  three  vines  of  To- 
kays about  six  feet  apart,  and  only  this  one  vine 
was  affected  last  year.  This  year  the  vines  have 
made  a  tremendous  growth  in  canes,  but  not  so 
many  grapes  formed  as  last  year.  I  notice  sev- 
eral grapes  turning  brown  on  one  of  the  other 
vines  now. 

I  am  also  enclosing  some  grape  stems  from  a 
Muscat  vine.  This  vine  was  almost  a  solid  mass 
of  bloom,  but  just  about  the  midst  of  full  bloom 
the  bloom  began  to  dry  up  and  turn  crisp,  and 
only  a  few  scattering  grapes  are  maturing.  The 
vine  is  beginning  to  make  some  more  grape  buds. 
Will  you  please  state  in  the  Rt  itAi.  Press  the  cause 
of  these  diseases  and  their  prevention  ami  remedy. 

F.  ■].  Mahtix. 

Angels  Camp,  Cal. 

Comments  by  Mr.  Bonnet 

The  Tokay  grapes  you  sent  arc  affected  with 
oidium  or  "powdery  mildew,"  with  "sunburn" 
and  by  the  beetle  of  the  ''California  grape  root 
worm."  The  mildew  of  the  grape  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  attacks  all  herbaceous  parts  of  the 
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vine  and  produces  at  first  whitish  patches,  turn- 
ing brown  later  on.  The  attack  of  this  fungus  is 
recent,  because  of  the  regular  shape  of  the  berries 
and  of  the  whitish  appearance  of  the  patches.  At 
this  stage  of  growth  this  fungus  disease  can  be 
easily  controlled  by  dusting  sulphur  on  the  vines. 
To  prevent  any  damage  from  the  sulphur  during 
hot  weather  the  sulphur  should  be  dusted  very 
uniformly  and  only  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoons. 

The  "sunburn"  or  "grillage"  may  be  due  to 
several  causes,  such  as  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, mechanical  injuries  or  insect  injuries. 
It  especially  affects  poor  vines  with  a  small 
amount  of  foliage  and  whose  clusters  are  continu- 
ally exposed  to  sunlight,  but  it  affects  also  healthy 
vines  with  plenty  of  foliage.  The  grape  may  be 
partly  sunburned  or  the  whole  bunch  may  be  at- 
tacked. The  berries  turn  brown,  shrivel  and  dry 
out  very  quickly. 

To  prevent  "sunburn"  it  is  recommended  not 
to  disturb  the  grapes  during  hot  weather  or  while 
they  arc  covered  with  dew;  dust  them  with  white 
powders  such  as  gypsum  or  slacked  lime. 

In  this  special  case  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  sulphur  and  two  pars  of  gypsum  or  lime 
will  control  both  oidium  and  sunburn. 

The  Tokay  grapes  showed  also  a  few  scratches 
made  by  the  beetle  of  the  "California  grape  root 
worm  "  (Adoxus  obscurus).  To  control  this  pest, 
the  beetles  can  be  picked  up  in  the  morning  and 
killed  or  can  be  poisoned  by  a  spraying  with  paris 
green  or  lead  arsenate  before  blooming  time. 

The  Muscat  grapes  present  the  so-called  dis- 
ease "coulure"  or  dropping  off  of  the  flowers. 
.Most  of  them  did  not  open  before  drying  out  on 
the  pedicels.  The  trouble  may  be  attributed  to 
many  causes,  such  as  excess  of  vigor  caused  by 
too  much  nitrogen  in  stable  and  poultry  manure 
added  to  the  soil  or  by  unfavorable  atmospheric 
conditions  at  blooming  time.  To  remedy  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  trouble,  which  is  common  to  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  following  means  of 
treatment  are  recommended: 

1.  Decrease  the  vigor  of  the  vines  by  leaving 
more  spurs  or  applying  a  longer  pruning. 

2-    Add  phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers. 

3.  Top  off  the  shoots  a  little  before  or  during 
blooming  time. 

4.  Take  out  a  ring  of  bark  (one-eighth  of  an 
inch  large)  under  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
clusters  on  the  shoots. 

5.  Sulphur  the  vines  before  and  at  blooming 
time. 

6.  Pollenize  the  flowers  with  pollen  of  other 
variet  ies. 

Li.  Bonnet. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Ar.geles. 

It  is  very  nearly  generally  accepted  as  a  Bact  by 
the  fruit  men  of  California  that  the  greenness  of 
the  Valencia  this  year  was  caused  by  the  cold 
weather  of  the  past  winter.  I  have  1  raveled 
pretty  much  over  the  citrus  fruit  belt  in  the  past 
month  and  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  to  me 
that  green  Valencias  in  sections  where  the  frost 
was  severe  is  something  more  than  a  coincidence. 

In  past  seasons  the  growers  have  been  troubled 
with  this  feature  of  greenness  but  it  has  come 
later  in  the  season  and  in  this  case  it  was  fruit 
that  at  one  time  had  been  fully  colored  that 
changed  to  green.  This  year  the  laic  navels  and 
sweets  turned  green  hut  1  am  told  by  growers  and 
shippers  that  the  Valencias  never  did  color  this 
year  in  the  localities  mentioned  and  that  this  has 
been  the  first  season  that  such  a  condition  has 
existed. 

I  recently  wrote  to  my  friend,  Dr.  I\.  \i.  Snow- 
den,  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
Valencia  to  turn  green,  citing  the  fact  that  it  was 
most  noticeable  in  localities  where  the  cold  had 
been  most  severe,  not  knowing  at  that  time  that 
the  fruit  had  come  to  its  full  color,  lie  replies 
as  follows: 

"You  ask  me  what  makes  oranges,  particularly 
Valencias,  return  to  the  green  state  after  once 
having  been  fully  colored.    In  figuring  out  a  hy- 


pothesis there  are  two  things  to  be  remembered, 
first,  that  the  orange  tree,  being  overgreen,  there 
is  more  or  less  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  leaves 
to  remain  on  the  tree  and  to  continue  green.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  peel  of  an  orange  is  merely  a  meta- 
morphosed leaf.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  be 
seen  that  the  peel  of  the  orange  still  in  a  measure 
plays  the  part  of  a  leaf,  absorbing  carbon  dioxide 
and  building  fruit  tissue. 

"As  you  have  remarked,  the  fruit  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  turn  green  in  those  localities  where 
the  effects  of  the  frosts  of  this  past  season  were 
most,  felt.  Naturally  tin-  recuperative  instincts 
inherent  in  the  tree  would  under  such  circum- 
stances assert  themselves  and  the  growth  make 
a  new  start  ;  and  this  habit,  established  in  the  fo- 
liage, is  extended  to  the  fruit  itself  when  the 
fruit,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tree,  is  not  re- 
moved at  the  proper  time. 

"There  is  a  profound  unity  in  all  nature.  This 
renewal  of  activity  corresponds  to  the  return  of  a 
man  to  the  simplicity  of  infancy,  his  second  child- 
hood, and  seems  to  prove  that,  the  habit  of  growth 
is  older  than  that  of  fruition.  Living  and  growing 
are  fundamental,  fructification  is  fortuitous.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  the  child  is  older  than 
the  adult. 

"Returning  to  the  subject  of  greenness  in  Val- 
encia Late.  I  will  say  that  there  might  be  some 
chemical  work  done  on  the  peel  of  the  uncolored 
orange,  the  peel  that  is  fully  colored  and  that 
which  has  returned  to  the  green  state,  that  would 
point,  a  way  to  prevent  this  unfortunate  change, 
for  it  is  unfortunate  from  all  points  of  view, 
as  while  the  eating  quality  of  the  fruit  has  not 
in  the  least  been  impaired,  it  will  not  bring 
the  same  price  in  the  market,  as  people  buy  their 
fruit  on  the  looks  and  do  the  tasting  afterward. 
Some  way  might  be  found  to  prevent  this  degen- 
erative trait." 

The  Valencia  crop  of  California  is  in  now  sec- 
ond only  to  navels  in  size,  between  7,000  and  8,000 
cars  being  shipped  last  year.  This  year  the  crop 
will  be  lighter  by  half  but  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  or  four  years  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  see  10,000  cars  of  this  variety  of  the  orange 
shipped  from  California.  The  incentive  to  plant 
this  variety  has  been  great  on  account  of  the 
prices  received  but  the  bulk  of  the  planting  has 
been  done  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  and  few 
imagined  that  the  Valencia  would  prove  so  prof- 
itable and  be  such  a  favorite.  It,  largely  owes 
it  favoritism  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  orange 
on  the  summer  market.  In  a  book  entitled  "The 
Citrus  of  California,"  published  in  1900  by  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Horticulture,  is 
the  following  statement:  "The  three  principal 
varieties  of  oranges  grown  in  California,  or  that 
will  be  grown,  are  the  Washington  Navel,  Seed- 
ling, either  natural  or  budded,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sweet."  This  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  Valencia  was  not  considered  of  great  impor- 
tance at  the  period,  yet,  today  there  are  more 
Valencias  raised  in  California  than  all  varieties 
other  than  navels  put  together,  and  the  propor- 
tion is  growing  wider  every  day  in  favor  of  the 
summer  orange. 

A  question  that,  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  contemplates  budding  to  Valencias 
or  setting  out  new  orchards  is,  will  this  variety 
pay  as  well  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
The  experiences  of  the  past  year  seemed  to  partly 
answer  that  question  for  with  double  the  crop 
ever  produced  before  the  average  price  through- 
out the  summer  of  1909  was  about  $1  a  box  less 
than  for  the  prior  years.  This  year,  with  about 
the  crop  we  had  prior  to  last  year,  the  price  has 
gone  "back  to  very  nearly  the  old  figure  and  there 
now  seems  to  be  every  promise  of  big  prices  later 
in  the  season  for  fruit  that  is  well  colored.  With 
any  great  increase  in  the  supply  the  price  must 
come  down  ;is  there  is  not  the  demand  for  oranges 
in  the  summer  time  that  there  is  in  the  winter 
season.  In  summer  the  Valencia  must  compete 
with  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  that  are  selling 
cheap.  A  price  of  $4  a  box  for  Valencias  means 
that  the  dealer  who  buys  in  ear  lots  has  to  pay 
something  over  2e  apiece  for  the  oranges  and  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  consumer  that  price 
has  probably  doubled.  There  will  always  he 
some  demand  for  summer  oranges  even  at  higher 
prices  than  this,  but  with  the  fruit  reaching  mar- 


ket in  quantities  the  price  must  be  much  lower 
in  order  that  they  be  sold  freely.  However,  it 
costs  no  more  to  raise  Valencias  than  it  does 
Navels  and  a  price  of  $2.50  deivelred  would  still 
show  a  fail-  profit  to  the  grower  though  in  the 
past  he  has  been  getting  from  $3  to  $4  a  box  in 
( 'alifornia. 

The  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  lemon  rate  case  brought  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  the  California  lemon  men.  Not,  only 
is  the  rate  to  be  made  for  two  years  at  $1.00  per 
hundred  pounds  but,  all  shippers  who  were  not 
a  party  to  the  injunction  proceedings  brought  by 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  and  who  have  been 
paying  the  $1.15  rate  since  last  December  will 
have  the  excess  refunded.  The  decision  is  a 
great  victory  for  the  Citrus  Protective  League 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  citrus  fruit  growers  no  such  fight 
against  the  greed  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies would  have  been  possible. 

By  the  ruling  the  growers  save  in  round  num- 
bers $40  a  car  in  freight  charges  and  this  amounts 
to  the  respectable  sum  of  $200,001)  on  a  crop  of 
5,000  cars,  which  is  about  the  average  produc- 
tion for  the  past  three  seasons. 


The  orange  rate  remains  the  same  and  this  was 
a  disappointment  to  the  growers.  The  Commis- 
sion a  few  years  ago  went  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  $1.10  was  a  high  enough  rate, 
this  at  the  time  when  the  orange  rate  was  $1.25 
a  hundred  instead  of  $1.15  as  now.  but  at  that 
time  the  Commission  bad  no  power  to  enforce  its 
judgment.  The  orange  tonnage  is  one  of  the  inch- 
est of  plums  for  the  railroad  companies  which 
receive  about  $320  a  car  freight  whether  the 
grower  gets  a  cent  or  not  for  his  product.  With 
constantly  increasing  production  the  plum  grows 
bigger  and  on  the  face  of  it  the  policy  of  the 
transportation  companies  ought  to  be  one  of  en- 
couragement. With  the  very  large  crop  coming 
off  this  next  year  the  chances  are  the  per  box  and 
per  car  price  to  the  grower  will  be  much  less  than 
formerly,  but  the  railroads  will  get  theirs  just 
the  same.  A  lower  rate  would  enable  the  ship- 
pers to  reach  out  after  new  markets  but  that  any 
reduction  will  be  made  other  than  under  compul- 
sion is  not  probable  in  the  very  near  future. 


Another  important  decision  was  made  by  the 
Commission  upon  application  of  Utah  fruit  hand- 
lers to  the  effect  that  the  freight  rates  on  oranges 
from  California  to  Utah  should  not  be  as  high  as 
to  points  further  east  and  they  were  given  a  dol- 
lar rate.  This  is  the  first  break  in  the  so-called 
"postage  stamp"  rate  and  this  may  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  toward  localizing  all  rates.  If  this  is 
done  the  business  of  tramping  unsold  cars  of 
citrus  fruit  will  be  hazardous  as  a  new  charge 
would  be  added  every  time  the  ear  was  moved, 
whereas  a  car  can  now  be  stopped  at  a  dozen 
or  more  different  points  and  then  sent  on  with- 
out additional  charge,  provided  the  haul  is  always 
in  a  direct  line.  It  would  be  a  severe  jolt  to  the 
"delivered"  method  of  selling  citrus  fruits  and 
would  be  a  blow  at  the  vitals  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 


WHAT  ALMONDS  AND  WHERE? 

It,  is  interesting  to  know  which  varieties  of  al 
monds  now  compose  our  commercial  crop  and 
where  they  are  chiefly  grown.  We  learn  this  in- 
cidentally from  the  statement  of  which  the  Al- 
mond Growers'  Exchange  prepared  in  the  invita- 
tion to  bid  for  the  crop.  They  offered  1250  tons. 
The  quantity,  in  tons,  of  each  variety  of  almonds, 
as  given  bv  the  exchange,  is  as  follows: 

Nonpareil.  300;  I.  X.  L.,  250;  Xe  Plus  Ultra.  250; 
Drake  Seedlings.  230;  Texas  Prolific.  50;  Llewel- 
lvns,  20;  Languedoc.  30;  Peerless.  20;  Golden 
State,  15;  Commercial,  20;  Walton  Paper  Shell) 
15;  Ward  Shell.  15;  Routicr  Soft  Shell.  8;  Silver 
Shell.  1;  .Ionian,  1;  California  Paper  Shell,  5; 
Philopena,  2:  Seedlings,  5;  Seller's  Seedlings,  1; 
Cilt  Edge,  1 ;  La  Prima,  1 ;  Barclay  Paper  Shell.  1  ; 
Klondike,  2  ;  White  Plat,  2  ;  miscellaneous,  5.  Total, 
1250. 

The  estimated  tonnage  by  shipping  points  is  as 
follows : 

Davis,  ISO;  Yuba  City,  250;  Live  Oak.  100 ;  liodi 
and  Stockton.  200;  Antelope,  100';  Fair  Oaks,  100; 
Capav,  125;  Oakley,  145;  Lancaster,  50.  Total, 
1250.' 
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Square-pod  Pea. — Lotus  tetragonoldbus. 

This  plant  lias  recently  acquired  some  little  popularity 
in  California  as  a  table  vegetable.  It  will  make  a  »;ood  win- 
ter growth  in  some  regions  of  the  State,  though  a  little 
spring  heat  is  more  pleasing  to  it.  Its  culture  is  like  that 
,.1'  garden  peas.  and.  it'  sown  during  the  rainy  season,  will 
bear  an  abundance  of  edible  pods  for  early  spring  use.  The 
puds  should  be  gathered  when  young  and  tender  and  are 
cooked  like  string  beans. 

Chinese  Yam. — Dioseoria  batatas. 

This  climbing  plant  grows  thriftily  in  California  and 
sends  its  fleshy  roots,  which  are  the  edible  part,  so  deep 
that  it  seems  to  contemplate  return  to  its  native  country. 
To  get  the  roots  one  has  to  dig  a  well  several  feet  deep,  be- 
cause they  are  so  brittle  that  they  will  stand  no  pulling 
whatever.  With  present  prices  of  labor  in  this  country  it 
is  not  profitable  to  go  into  deep  mining  to  get  starchy  food, 
and  the  plant  is  grown  only  as  a  curiosity. 

VEGETABLE  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Though  California  enjoys  world-wide  fame  for  fruits  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  State  first  won  horticultural 
recognition  by  achievements  in  vegetable  growing.  Gar- 
den seetls  were  more  easily  transported  than  trees  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  scant  baggage  of  many  gold-seekers. 
Seeds  were  also  freely  sent  by  home  friends  or  quickly  ob- 
tained on  orders  to  Eastern  dealers  as  soon  as  the  agri- 
culturists among  the  argonauts  saw  their  opportunity  in 
the  fabulous  rates  which  esculents  commanded.  Results 
too  were  more  quickly  secured  with  garden  seeds  than 
with  fruit  trees.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  their  planting 
the  grower  saw  that  he  was  dealing  with  forcing  and  de- 
veloping agencies  in  climate  and  soil  more  effective  than 
any  he  had  known  in  his  old  home  and  he  was  quite  as  sur- 
priesd  at  his  own  achievements  as  his  Eastern  friends  were 
incredulous  of  his  descriptions  of  them.  They  were  ready 
to  believe  anything  about  gold,  because  their  conception 
id'  a  gold  country  involved  its  traditional  right  to  be  fa- 
bulous, but  such  a  concession  was  not  to  be  made  to  com- 
mon vegetables.  Eastern  people  knew  cabbages  and  beans 
and  to  attribute  to  them  colossal  dimensions  and  to  allege 
that  they  grew  from  seed  to  succotash  without  a  drop  of 
rain  was  simply  coarse  lying.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  a 
milder  word  would  be  considered  inadequate,  for  the  fol- 
lowing was  one  of  California's  first  horticultural  procla- 
mat  ions : 

"On  land  owned  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  -lames  Williams, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  an  onion  grew  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
21  pounds,  and  a  turnip  was  grown  which  equaled  exactly 
in  size  the  top  <d'  a  Hour  barrel.  On  land  owned  and  cul- 
tivated by  Thomas  Fallen,  a  cabbage  grew  which  meas- 
ured, while  growing.  1:5  feet  and  (>  inches  around  its  body. 
The  weight  is  not  known.  A  beet  grown  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Brannan,  at  San  .lose,  weighed  Ci'-i  pounds:  carrots  three 
feet  in  length,  weighed  40  pounds.  At  Stockton,  a  turnip 
weighed  100  pounds,  and  at  a  dinner  for  12  persons,  of  a 
single  potato,  larger  than  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hat.  all 
partook,  leaving  at  least  the  half  untouched." — Rep.  id' 
the  Com.  of  Patents  for  1851  :   Tart  II.  p.  4. 

These  statements  are  vouched  for  by  12  persons  whose 
names  are  given.  To  save  the  respect  of  their  Eastern 
friends  and  at  the  same  time  to  loyally  make  known  the 
horticultural  glory  of  the  land  they  had  found,  the  early 
vegetable  growers  had  recourse  to  public  exhibitions.  The 
first  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1851  in  San  Francisco.  The  ex- 
hibits did  not  quite  equal  the  verdict  of  the  horticultural 
jury  cited  above  but  they  were  notable,  e.  g. :  a  red  beet 
from  San  -lose.  2cS  inches  in  circumference,  weight  47 
pounds;  beets  two  months  from  seed  in  San  Francisco,  six 
and  seven  pounds;  cabbage  from  Mission  San  Jose  seven 
feet  iii  circumference,  weight  ."iti  pounds:  cucumbers  18 
inches  in  length:  onions  five,  six  and  seven  inches  in  dia- 
meter from  a  product  id'  nearly  70.0(1(1  pounds  to  the  acre; 
potatoes  from  Santa  Cruz.  12.")  pounds  from  the  five  vines 
of  a  single  hill  and  one  potato  from  Santa  Clara  13  inches 

in  length,  weighing  7'j  pounds;  pumpkins  and  sqnashes 
from  100  to  140  pounds  each. 

The  demonstrations  furnished  by  such  public  exhibi- 
tions, of  which  there  were  several  in  the  early  years  of 
San  Francisco,  were  accepted  a1  the  East,  and  even  such 
conservative  experts  as  the  late  Dr.  Warder,  of  Ohio, 
were  led  to  exclaim,  as  early  as  1852:  "truly  this  is  a 
wonderful  country."  To  fully  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  facts  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  varieties  were 


those  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago  and  the  culture  was 
wholly  Lacking  in  the  intensive  arts  which  are  common 
property  of  vegetable  growers  of  the  present  day.  The 
immensity  of  the  specimens  and  of  the  crop,  wonderful  to 
the  grower  and  incredible  to  the  distant  hearer,  was 
simply  the  exponent  of  the  capacity  of  a  virgin  soil,  in 
which  fertility  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  the 
forcing  power  of  a  climate  wholly  new  to  Americans.  In 
later  years  California  has  surpassed  even  these  early  stan- 
dards through  the  employment  of  higher  horticultural 
skill,  as  will  be  described  presently,  but  it  was  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  vegetable  growers  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  American  occupation  that  California's  horti- 
cultural reputation  was  established. 

How  the  Pioneers  Prospered  by  Vegetable  Growing. — 
It  would  be  easy  to  collect  quite  a  volume  of  interesting 
instances  of  how  success  was  attained  in  the  early  days, 
but  a  single  experience  must  suffice.  It  illustrates  both 
the  resources  of  the  pioneers  and  the  country  which  they 
found.  C.  O.  Briggs  left  New  York  State  in  April.  184!). 
and  arrived  in  California  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
driving  an  ox  team  and  walking  most  of  the  way.  He 
says : 

"When  I  arrived  in  California  I  saw  at  once  that  there 
were  other  means  of  accumulating  gold  besides  digging  it 
from  the  mines;  that  miners  and  all  classes  would  need 
turnips  and  cabbage  and  other  products  of  the  soil:  that 
even  then  many  were  suffering  with  scurvy  and  other  dis- 
eases for  the  want  id'  fresh  vegetable  food.  The  large  crops 
of  Dative  grapes  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  were 
proof  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  California  soil  and 
climate.  Beaching  Sacramento,  our  party  of  four  had  no 
money  and  no  property  but  our  wagon  and  three  yoke  of 
oxen.  I  could  find  no  work  whatever.  I  got  trusted  by  a 
storekeeper  for  a  sack  of  walnuts  and  sold  them  to  passers 
by  the  teacupful  and  in  five  days  cleared  $50.  We  sold  our 
oxen  and  with  my  part  of  the  money  I  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  buy  garden  seeds  with  which  to  start  vegetable 
growing  on  a  piece  of  land  I  hail  previously  seen  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Yuba  river,  near  the  present  site  of  .Marys- 
ville.  As  it  was  too  early  in  the  season  to  plant.  I  bought 
a  whale-boiit  and  began  freighting  goods:  and  by  spring 
I  had  accumulated  about  $3000.  The  last  load  freighted 
by  Dae  included  a  ton  of  potatoes,  which  cost  me  40c.  a 
pound.  My  seeds  and  potatoes  were  planted  in  .March. 
1851,  and  everything  was  doing  well  until  cut  to  the 
ground  by  frost  on  April  IB.  My  potatoes,  however,  came 
up  again  and  made  a  fair  crop.  I  was  not  to  be  cheated 
out  of  my  vegetable  crop,  and  started  out  again  to  buy 
seeds,  but  could  find  none,  either  in  Sacramento  or  in  San 
Francisco.  Returning  to  Sacramento.  I  chanced  upon 
some  watermelon  seeds  on  the  boat,  and  bought  the  lot  for 
+'_'().  Willi  these  I  planted  five  acres,  and  cleaned  up 
about  $5000  dollars  for  one  summer's  work.  The  next 
year  F  planted  about  26  acres  of  watermelons,  and  in  the 
fall  I  found  I  had  $20. Odd  for  my  summer's  work." 

With  the  money  Mr.  Briggs  returned  to  New  York  for 
his  family  and  brought  also,  on  his  return,  some  fruit  trees, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  brilliant  rec- 
ord as  a  pioneer  fruit  grower.  Others  followed  about  the 
same  course  and  thus  vegetable  growing  became  not  only 
the  basis  of  California's  horticultural  reputation  but  ac- 
tually furnished  the  capital  for  the  ventures  which  dem- 
onstrated the  possibility  of  our  great  fruit  industries 

Vegetables  at  the  Missions  and  the  Ranchos.  Tin  Am- 
erican pioneers  found  little  at  the  establishments  of  the  old 
regime  that  was  instructive  or  even  suggestive.  In  fact 
the  Spanish  conception  of  the  agricultural  capacity  and 
adaptability  of  the  country  was  not  only  inadequate;  it 
was  erroneous  as  well.  Though  the  missions  had  gardens 
they  were  almost  destitute  id'  gardening  as  we  understand 
the  term  and  whether  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  settlers 
were  deterred  from  vegetable  growing  by  their  distaste 
for  any  physical  exertion,  away  from  the  saddle,  or  by 
their  ignorance  of  the  fitness  of  the  country,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  much  importance  in  this  connection.  Ilittell  says: 
"Gardening  was  not  attempted  except  on  a  very  small 
scale  and  only  for  such  vegetables  as  could  be  produced 
with  very  little  labor.  Potatoes  and  turnips  were  rare  and 
of  garden  vegetables  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  until 
the  advent  of  foreign  settlers  they  were  scarcely  culti- 
vated." Bryant,  who  visited  California  in  1846  and  ex- 
amined the  Los  Angeles  gardens,  saw  only  onions,  pota- 
toes, red  peppers  and  beans  and  added  that  he  believed 
other  vegetables  would  grow  as  well  as  they. 

Illustrating  the  inability  of  the  raneheros  to  understand 
the  wide  applicability  of  the  simple  horticultural  lessons 
given  at  the  missions,  it  is  related  that  at  the  time  of  the 
American  settlement  most  of  the  Spanish  families  living 
in  different  parts  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  had  their 
garden  patches  near  the  Mission  San  Jose.  They  knew 
fruit  and  vegetables  would  grow  there,  because  they  had 
seen  them  in  the  mission  gardens  and  they  did  ooi  know 
they  would  grow  elsewhere  and  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
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to  find  mil.  Thus  the  Estudillos  of  San  Leandro  had  their 
garden  patch  at  the  Mission  San  -lose  and  transported 
1  heir  vegetables  15  or  20  miles  while  right  outside  the  door 
of  their  house  at  San  Leandro  was  the  finest  garden  soil 
in  the  world,  and  they  did  not  know  it! 

Neither  the  mission  gardeners  nor  the  rancheros  had  any 
idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  summer  crops  with- 
out irrigation  and  without  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
offices  of  cultivation  they  could  hardly  have  attained  it. 
Hdnce,  not  having  the  irrigation  facilities  which  were  de- 
veloped at  the  missions,  and  not  being  inclined  to  any 
labor  by  which  their  own  lands  could  be  irrigated,  they 
would  naturally  go  to  the  water  rather  than  attempt  to 
bring  the  water  to  their  land  for  anything  more  than  stock 
and  domestic  uses.  Almost  at  sight  the  American  pioneer 
horticulturists  discerned  possibilities  and  adaptations  in 
the  soil  and  climate  which  their  predecessors  had  not  dis- 
covered during  75  years  of  occupation.  The  relations  of 
race  to  horticultural  progress  are  very  interesting. 

Vicissitudes  of  Early  Vegetable  Growing.— Those  who 
first  discerned  the  fact  that  it  was  easier  to  get  gold  w  ith 
the  hoe  than  with  the  pick,  realized  market  prices  as  sur- 
prisingly great  as  the  vegetables  the\  grew.  John  M. 
Homer,'  of  Alameda  county,  is  reported  to  have  cleared 
about  +15(i.<Hi(i  from  his  large  venture  of  BOO  acr<  s  in  vege- 
table growing  in  1851,  and  others  gained  much  more  per 
acre  than  he,  with  smaller  operations  which  did  not  re- 
quire so  much  high-priced  labor.  But  the  demonstration 
of  their  success  proved  its  destruction.  Plantations  were 
made  out  of  all  proportion  to  requirements  and  disastrous 

overproduction  sj  lily  ensued.    The  second  year  after 

the  exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  there  was  a  collapse.  The  following  account  of  po- 
tato growing  shows  how  sharp  was  the  turn  in  affairs: 

[n  1852  Heard  &  Horner's  potato  crop  at  Alvarado  av- 
eraged 200  sacks  (about  12  tcms)  to  the  acre,  and  sold  for 
upwards  of  $100,000.  The  following  year  everybody  cul- 
tivated them.  In  Pajaro  valley  20,000  sacks  were  one  day 
be1  on  a  horse  race.  Beard  &  Horner  contracted  theirs  in 
advance  at  2%c.  a  pound  to  San  Francisco  merchants. 
Garrison  took "l ,000.000  pounds,  which  wen  never  re- 
in..veil,  but  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.  Saunders 
&  Co.  purchased  a  large  quantity,  which  they  stowed  away 
in  a  hulk  in  the  bay.  As  warm  weather  eame  on  the  pota- 
toes commenced  growing  and  threatened  to  burst  the  ves- 
sel open.  They  commenced  dumping  the  potatoes  into  the 
bay,  but  the  harbor  master  stopped  it,  and  the  owners  had 
to  pay  for  their  removal  to  another  locality. 

With  the  first  disaster  the  charm  and  spirit  of  pioneer 
vegetable  growing  passed  away.  There  was,  of  course, 
quick  recovery  in  values  and  very  profitable  business  done, 
but  it  was  not  the  same  grand  affair  and  it  did  not  accord 
with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  day.  Small  growers 
near  the  cities  and  the  mining  camps  did  well,  but  there 
was  not  dash  enough  about  market  gardening  for  Ameri- 
cans and  il  was  soon  given  over  to  immigrants  from  the 
south  of  Europe  and  China  and  has  never  been  recovered. 
Field  growth  of  staple  vegetables  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
cont  inued  by  Americans,  but  even  in  this  line  he  has  often 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  competition  with  Chinese, 
Portuguese  and  Italians  with  their  cheaper  labor  supply 
and  living  expenses.  Great  enterprises  in  live  stock, 
wheat,  wool  and  Eruil  afforded  opportunities  more  to  the 
American  taste  than  vegetable  growing.  The  American 
settler  had  incomparably  more  energy  and  industrial  am- 
bition than  his  predecessors,  the  .Mexicans,  but  he  shared 
with  them  a  liking  for  doing  bis  work  in  the  saddle  or  on 
the  seat  of  a  riding  plow,  cultivator  or  harvester.  Within 
a  decade  from  the  date  of  the  American  demonstration  of 
the  unique  fitness  of  California  for  vegetable  growing 
there  arose  occasion  for  frequent  exhortations  to  Califor- 
nia farmers  to  restore  the  garden  to  its  proper  place  in 
farm  plan  and  policy,  and  yet  California  farmers  neglected 
to  supply  their  own  tables  and  the  proper  adornment  of 
their  house  yards  until  the  ranch  home  in  this  land  of 
beauty  and  grand  horticultural  opportunities  became  a  by- 
word for  nnthrift  and  desolation.  Fortunately  there  has 
been  such  wonderful  improvement  during  the  last  decade 
that  these  epithets  no  longer  apply  to  California  country 
homes. 

Competition  with  Foreigners. — One  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  situation  is  that  while  the  American-born  Cali- 
fornian  has  decried  vegetable  growing,  the  immigrants 
from  southern  Europe  and  eastern  Asia  have  strongly 
entrenched  themselves  in  it.  Now  the  competition  which 
the  American  grower  has  to  encounter  is  depressing  and 
discouraging-.  And  yet  the  situation  is  not  at  all  hope- 
less. The  foreigners  are  not,  as  a  rule,  progressive.  They 
are  frugal  and  industrious  to  an  extreme  and  they  under- 
take a  great  deal  to  please  their  customers  with  variety 
as  well  as  low  prices.  In  some  points  the  American  com- 
petitor can  learn  from  them  to  advantage.  But  it  is  quite 
easv  to  surpass  them  in  quality  by  constant  effort  for  im- 
proved varieties,  which  they  are  slow  to  introduce,  and 


to  cheapen  production  by  the  use  of  horse  labor  and  im- 
proved tools,  while  they  plod  along  with  hand  methods 
and  appliances.  If  the  California  farmer  should  put  forth 
the  same  effort  to  adapt  conditions  to  ends  and  to  keep 
himself  at  the  very  front  in  materials  and  arts  of  produc- 
tion in  the  growing  and  selling  of  vegetables  that  he  has 
employed  in  the  growing  and  selling  of  fruit,  we  should 
hear  far  less  of  the  superiority  of  the  foreigner  in  the  vege- 
table garden. 

Recent  Achievements  in  Vegetable  Growing. — Although 
California  horticulturists  as  a  class  are  charged  with  ne- 
glect of  vegetable  growing,  and  though  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  term  horticulture  and  its  derivatives  are  al- 
most wholly  used  in  California  to  signify  fruit  growing,  it 
is  an  important  fact  that  we  have  vegetable  growers  who 
hold  the  country's  record  for  volumes  and  uniqueness  of 
special  products.  A  new  phase  of  the  vegetable  growing 
industry  of  the  State  arose  with  the  openings  of  the  over- 
land railways.  The  Eastern  demand  for  some  kind  of 
vegetables  has  led  to  their  production  of  several  import- 
ant vegetable  crops  in  very  large  volume  and  has  thus 
given  us  specialty  farming  in  vegetables  somewhat  com- 
parable with  our  great  fruit  specialties.  Along  this  line 
vegetable  growing  has  seemed  worthy  of  American  effort 
and  our  people  have  been  proud  to  undertake  production 
by  the  carload  or  trainload  of  the  very  crops  which  they 
would  scorn  to  think  of  grow  ing  by  the  wagonload.  The 
features  of  this  line  of  production  will  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  the  special  kinds  of  vegetables 
which  are  involved  in  it. 

The  statistics  of  vegetable  shipment  beyond  State  lines 
as  given  by  an  expert  authority  for  the  years  specified  is 
as  follows : 

Shipment  of  Fresh  Vegetables  by  Rail  and  Sea.— (Car- 
loads of  10  tons  each):  1902,  6130;  1903,  7839;  1904, 
4429;  1905,  5!H;i  ;  1906,  8982;  1907,  4808;  1908,  9350;  1909. 
8978. 

The  grower  for  shipment  is  a  specialist;  he  grows  but 
few  kinds,  and  often  one  kind  only,  and  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  him  to  study  the  particular  kind  he  raises  in  all 
its  forms,  not  only  as  to  selection  of  variety,  but  to  ob- 
tain the  very  best  strain  of  that  variety.  He  also  has  to 
study  very  closely  the  most  economical  methods  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Location  in 
many  instances  determines  what  he  shall  raise.  The  chief 
point  to  consider  is  to  raise  that  vegetable  which  succeeds 
best  at  the  right  time  for  shipment  and  to  select  land  and 
location  which  favors  that  achievement. 

Canned  Vegetables. — Another  form  in  which  our  vege- 
tables are  reaching  distant  markets  in  considerable  quan- 
tities is  the  product  of  the  canneries.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  total  pack  of  vegetables  in  the  years 
stated  : 

California  Product  of  Canned  Vegetables. 

(cases  of  24  cans | . 


1907. 

Asparagus    174,435 

Beans    74.040 

Peas    51,565 


1908. 
25-8.420 
:<9,765 
88,510 
1,106,875 
28,315 


1909. 
410,965 
12,435 
104,010 
672  260 
43.050 


Tomatoes  .  .  .1.539,310 

Other  kinds  ,   102,405 

Drying  vegetables  has  been  pursued  in  a  small  way  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  mining  in- 
terest in  reunite  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  created  a  quick 
demand  for  dried  vegetables  and  it  was  thought  that  they 
would  constitute  an  important  item  in  distant  shipments, 
but  whenever  transportation  is  established  the  superior 
succulence  of  fresh  and  canned  vegetables  discounts  the 
dried  product. 

The  volume  of  California  vegetable  products  includes, 
of  course,  dry  beans,  beet  sugar,  etc..  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  chapters  relating  thereto. 

Diversity  in  Garden  Practice  in  California. — It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  our  garden  practice  is  an  epitome  of 
all  ancient  and  modern  cultural  arts,  for  we  have  both 
survival  of  very  old  methods  and  subterfuges  and  wider 
demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  advanced  conceptions  of 
cultural  efficacy  than  can  probably  be  found  in  any  other 
State.  This  is  not  due  to  any  purpose  or  design  on  the 
pari  of  our  people.  It  is  merely  their  notable  resources  of 
adaptability  and  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wide 
range  of  conditions  involved  in  our  combined  winter  and 
summer  gardening  which  concentrates  in  a  single  common- 
wealth all  the  diversity  one  might  encounter  if  he  were 
a  peripatetic  gardener  with  an  itinerary  extending  from 
Ireland  to  Algeria.  Nor  is  this  remark  intended  merel.\ 
as  a  reference  to  the  natural  diversity  of  Ihe  different 
parts  of  the  State,  because  success  may  require  more  or 
less  distinct  methods  in  summer  and  in  winter  in  the  same 
region.  In  short,  the  ( 'alifornia  gardener  has  to  know  arid- 
land  practice  and  humid-land  practice  and  call  them  both 
into  requisition  equally  or  incline  toward  one  or  the  other 
as  his  conditions  demand. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Entomological. 

AN  ENGLISH  COMMENT  ON 
RASPBERRY  PESTS 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  the 
14th  inst.  there  is  a  letter  concerning  the 
raspberry  cane-borers,  and  I  think  your 
correspondent  will  find  that  it  is  the 
larva  of  the  raspberry  moth  and  that  he 
must  not  mistake  it  for  the  raspberry 
snag-borer.  The  strange  feature  of  the 
larva  of  the  raspberry  moth  is  that  in 
one  of  the  stages  of  its  existence  it  is  red 
in  color  and  at  another  creamy  white. 

Professor  Westwood  and  Dr.  Chapman, 
I  believe,  have  both  worked  out  the  life 
history  of  this  insect,  and  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

'"The  raspberry  moth  is  one-fourth  inch 
long,  the  wing  expanse  less  than  one-half 
inch;  some  specimens  are  very  small.  The 
general  color  is  brown,  the  front  wings 
have  yellow  spots,  of  which  two  on  the 
inner  border  are  the  largest;  these  meet 
with  those  of  the  other  wing  when  the 
wings  are  folded,  and  form  two  prominent 
yellow  areas;  on  the  costal  border  are 
three  smaller,  yet  prominent  spots,  there 
are  two  or  three  smaller  basal  ones;  at 
the  apical  border  is  a  row  of  four  small 
yellow  specks,  and  now  and  then  a 
smaller  yellow  spot  or  two  are  found  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  wing  area;  the 
hind  wings  are  paler  brown  and  uniform 
and  the  fringes  pale;  when  quite  fresh 
the  wings  have  a  satiny  sheen  over  them. 
The  head  is  yellowish  and  the  antennae 
brown.  Legs  brownish  and  the  body 
blown." 

The  egg  stage  lasts  from  five  to  seven 
days,  sometimes  less.  The  larva  at  once 
enters  the  white  core  of  the  berry;  here 
they  remain  for  some  time,  taking  very 
little  nourishment,  for  no  damage  is  done 
in  this  stage,  the  fruit  not  being  in  the 
least  affected;  a  small  passage  marked  by 
a  dark  line  may  sometimes  be  noticed, 
which,  nevertheless,  does  not  stop  the  de- 
velopment of  the  collection  of  frnitlets 
around  the  core. 

Before  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  small  pallid 
caterpillars  leave  the  receptacles  and 
either  fall  or  crawl  to  the  ground.  They 
then  crawl  about  until  they  find  some  con- 
venient shelter  in  which  they  spit  a  small 
flat  cocoon,  composed  of  dull  white  or 
gray  silk.  These  cocoons  are  often  found 
under  stones  and  in  the  rough  rind  and 
crevices  of  the  stalks  or  under  pieces  of 
wood  lying  about.  They  remain  in  this 
condition  all  the  winter,  and  in  spring 
they  resuscitate  and  crawl  forth  in  the 
open.  They  then  commence  a  fresh  stage 
of  life,  entering  the  buds  at  their  base  and 
feeding  upon  them,  the  larva  now  be- 
comes pink,  and  as  it  grows  it  becomes  a 
decided  red. 

The  head  is  dark  and  shiny,  quite  black 
in  some,  and  the  first  segment  has  a  black 
or  deep  brown  thoracic  shield  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  pale  median  line;  the  anal 
segment  also  often  appears  darkened;  the 
six  true  (jointed)  legs  are  deep,  shiny 
brown,  the  four  pairs  of  pro-legs  are  pink 
and  also  the  anal  pair. 

The  mature  caterpillar  feeds  not  only 
on  the  buds,  but  tunnels  up  the  pith  and 
scoops  out  a  cavity  where  it  pupates.  The 
pupa  lies  close  to  the  surface  and  pushes 
its  way  out  of  the  nest  through  a  small 
hole;  the  shell  then  ruptures  and  the  moth 
crawls  out. 

1  am  giving  you  these  particulars  that 
you  may  see  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  to  prevent  the  pest  another  year  by 
spreading  a  thick  layer  of  lime  and  soot 
around  the  canes  after  the  crop  has  been 
picked,  so  that  when  the  grubs'  come  to 
the  ground  to  hibernate  for  the  winter 
they  will  be  killed  in  the  lime  and  soot. 

Another  method  of  extermination  is  to 
inject    carbon    bisulphide    into   the  soil 


about  December,  which  will  not  only  kill 
the  grubs  in  question,  but  other  insect 
pests  that  may  be  hibernating  there.  I 
would  suggest  four,  one-eight  of  an  ounce, 
injections  around  each  raspberry  heel  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  another,  in 
the  same  proportion,  a  month  later. 

Sidney  c.  Lamb. 

Cambridge,  England. 
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TO  KILL  ALFALFA  WORMS 


The  following  statement  has  been  given 
out  by  Mr.  V.  L.  Wildermuth.  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Packard,  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station,  located  at  El  Cen- 
tro,  regarding  the  destructive  alfalfa 
worm: 

"The  damage  done  by  the  larvae  of 
the  yellow  butterfly  to  the  alfalfa  has 
become  so  serious  that  it  was  thought 
best  to  give  certain  tentative  results  re- 
garding the  control  of  this  pest,  which 
have  been  reached  so  far  in  the  inves- 
tigations started  this  spring  by  both 
the  State  Experiment  Station  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since 
the  investigations  looking  toward  the  con- 
trol of  the  butterfly  have  not  yet  gone 
over  a  single  season,  absolutely  conclu- 
sive results  cannot  be  given.  The  sug- 
gestions offered,  therefore,  should  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  probable  means  of  han- 
dling the  problem. 

The  alfalfa  butterfly  (Colias  eury 
theme)  is  the  cause  of  so  much  damage 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  because 
the  growing  period  of  the  alfalfa  extends 
over  such  a  great  length  of  time  and  be- 
cause the  winter  season  is  so  mild.  The 
butterfly  hybernates  in  the  pupal  stage 
during  the  winter  months  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  those  that  have  sur- 
vived the  unfavorable  conditions  and  the 
attacks  of  their  natural  enemies  issue 
as  butterflies  and  begin  to  lay  a  large 
number  of  minute  oblong,  whitish  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  the  alfalfa.  These  soon 
hatch  and  later  appear  as  the  destructive 
green  worms,  which  rest  on  the  stems  of 
the  alfalfa  and  feed  on  the  leaves.  In 
due  time  they  pass  through  the  regular 
life  history  and  emerge  as  butterflies. 

"It  seems  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  worms  can  be  killed  by  cutting  the 
second  crop  earlier  than  is  the  common 
practice  throughout  the  valley;  but  since 
time  for  such  action  has  passed,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  the 
present  of  future  crops  as  soon  as  the 
worms  appear  in  the  fields,  and  thus 
not  only  save  some  of  the  crop  affected 
but  also  prevent  the  majority  of  these 
worms  from  maturing  and  laying  more 
eggs  for  the  next  brood.  Many  worms 
are  shaken  off  in  the  wind-row  of  the 
hay  cock  during  the  process  of  making 
hay,  but  a  large  percent  of  them  die  of 
starvation,  as  the  new  growth  does  not 
come  on  in  time  to  give  them  sufficient 
nourishment.  The  degree  of  success  ob- 
tained by  these  means  will  depend  mate- 
rially on  thorough  aud  '  clean  cutting. 
The  shorter  the  hay  is  cut  and  the  less 
green  alfalfa  left  on  the  borders,  ditch 
banks  and  turning  rows,  the  less  oppor- 
tunity there  will  be  for  the  worms  to  tide 
over  this  period.  By  irrigating  with  a 
big  head  of  water  immediately  after  re- 
moving the  hay  many  of  the  worms  re- 
maining will  be  drowned.  Of  course  care 
should  be  taken  in  this  case  not  to  scald 
out  the  alfalfa.  Exactly  opposite  to  this 
method  is  one  in  which  the  field  is  al- 
lowed to  go  dry  for  a  week  or  so  after 
cutting,  thus  insuring  the  starvation  of 
all  larvae  present.  A  number  of  farm- 
ers have  inaugurated  the  practice  of  al- 
lowing their  fields  to  go  dry  during  Aug- 
ust, claiming  that  they  thus  secure  bet- 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factor)'  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Xhrllty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru.-  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  VVAI  NUT 
PERFECTION  V¥  /VsUW  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2y,  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  I  to  H  foet,  from  2 J  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


K.  M.  TEAGUE. 

San  Uimas,  California. 


5Jee[rri^atin^V^'ve 

imple  in  design  and  consir  ic  ion,  costs  less  and 
Li.. i  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market, 
'he  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
eable  iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  is  designed  for 
te  who  *'  ant  an  inexpensive  irrigatiag  valve, 
especially  wherj  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  outof  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  ha'f-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  i  rice,  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ter  crops  the  following  fall.  If  all  of 
the  farmers  of  the  valley  would  do  this, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  crop  of 
worms  for  next  year  would  be  reduced. 
Even  if  the  farmers  of  a  single  locality 
should  follow  the  suggestions  which  now 
exist  would  be  alleviated,  but  the  com- 
parative success  depends  upon  the  co- 
operation of  all  of  the  alfalfa  growers 
of  the  valley. 

"A  certain  parasite,  natural  to  the  val- 
ley, has  been  found  in  many  of  the  fields 
attacking  the  worms,  but  so  far  has  not 
been  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
of  any  great  economical  importance.  In 
dealing  with  any  fields  such  as  this, 
spraying  or  other  similar  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  manifestly  impossible." 


TO  KILL  JOHNSON  GRASS. 

A  new  method  of  eradicating  the  John- 
son grass  pest  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Mi's.  Sol  Runyon  ranch  on  Sutter 
Island.  The  grass  has  been  a  nuisance 
on  the  ranch  for  some  time  until  it  was 
suggested  that  hogs  might  be  able  to 
keep  it  down.  Accordingly,  the  land  in- 
fected by  the  grass  was  fenced  in  and 
the  hogs  were  turned  loose.  That  was 
the  last  of  the  Johnson  grass.  The  hogs 
burrowed  after  the  roots  of  the  weed 
and  not  only  cleaned  out  the  pest,  but 
got  fat  on  doing  it. — Sacramento  Bee. 

To  kill  Johnson  grass  or  morning  glory 
or  anything  else  that  grows,  spray  or 
sprinkle  well  with  coal  oil  every  time  it 
shows  itself  above  ground,  and  you  will 
not  have  to  do  it.  very  often  if  it  is  done 
thoroughly.  I  have  rid  my  place  of  both 
Johnson  grass  and  morning  glory  by  so 
doing. — B.  J.  Carr,  Lodl. 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

We  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  .Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PASTE 

FOR  LABELING 

"Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder  added  to  cold  water, 
Instantly  makes  a  smooth  white  paste,  ready 
for  Immediate  use,  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a 
gallon.  No  cooking,  no  muss  and  better  paste. 
I  sed  by  the  largest  concerns.  Always  satis- 
factory. 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

"Paste  Specialists" 
349-51  8th  St.,     -     -     -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 

Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dttlan  la    1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PIPED  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn   Blake,  McFallACo.  Portland,  Oregon 
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Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whittler,  California. 


THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  416  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 

Orchids  and  Exotics. 
721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


C    A    RODWFIT     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
U.  IX.  UUUKItLL,  Jl.    Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sa.n  Francisco.        Projects  Handled. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specla  izes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  pro  peri  ies  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

D.  J.  JAMIESON  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 

McNe»r  Garage— Upstair.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


J.  B.  BECKER 


P.  J.  BECKER 


Consulting  Engineer.  Civil  Engineer. 

SYSTEM  OF  REFRIGERATION. 

Agents  for  Brunswick  Refrigerating  De- 
vice, Pumps.  Motors,  Boilers,  Gasoline 
and  Steam  Engines. 
210  Sheldon  Bug.,    433  I.  W.  Hellnian  Bdg., 
San  Franeixco.  Los  Angeles. 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 
Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Luitwiler  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Edgerly  Bldg.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO*  CAL. 

William  A.  Cattell,  C.  E. 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.       M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Supply  —  Irrigation  —  Drainage. 

FOXCROFT  BUILDINO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone:  Sutter  317 

JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephones  {  j36^ 


J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic — Electrical 

947  PHELAN  BLDG.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


General  Engineering  Co. 

Civil  and  Constructing  Engineers 

Land  Reclamation,     City  Engineering,     Power  Development 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Reservoirs,  Dams, 
Pipe  Lines.E mbank men ts,Flumes,  Waterworks, 
Pumping  Plants,  Tunnels,  Septic  Tanks,  Drain- 
age Canals,  Power  Plants,  Sewer  Systems,  Irriga- 
tion Systems,  Transmission  Lines,  Filtration 
Plants.  Surveys,  Reports,  Plans,  Estimates  and 
Superintendence. 

1104  Ninth  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Phinney,  Catc  &  Marshall 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Licensed  Land  Surveyors,  Reclamation,  Irriga- 
tion, Highways,  Waterworks  and  Sewerage. 
Plans,  Estimates  and  Specifications. 

Rooms  404  -  405  Ochsner  Building 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


H.  A.  HUBBARD 

ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 

U.  S.  Mineral  and  Licensed  Land  Surveyor. 
Lots  surveyed  and  platted.  All  kinds  of  City  and 
Country  work  solicited.  Reports  and  examina- 
tions made. 


Phone  Red  5657 


615  D  St.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 

Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water.  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LONG  &  HOYT 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

We  make  a  specialty  in  Warehouse  Construi 
tion,  Steel  Frames  or  Mill  Construction. 
Designs  and  Estimates  submitted  free. 
Results  guaranteed. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Delended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  C&l. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


By  Prof.  S.  S.  Twombly,  in  Anaheim 
Gazette. 

The  one-crop  system  of  farming  is  a 
feature  of  American  argiculture  that  is 
widespread  in  its  application.  The  cheap 
lands  of  a  new  country  brought  it  into  ex- 
istence at  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
found  it  less  costly  to  rob  the  virgin  soil 
of  its  fertility  and  remove  to  a  new  loca- 
tion than  to  continue  the  fertility  of  that 
which  they  had.  "The  American  husband- 
man has  for  two  hundred  years  been 
robbing  future  generations  of  a  heritage 
justly  theirs.  ' 

The  "abandoned  farm"  problem  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  is  largely 
traceable  to  this  practice.  Since  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  landed  at  Plymouth,  the  til- 
ler of  the  soil  has  ever  been  pushing  west- 
ward for  in  the  uncropped  lands  of  the 
west  he  found  the  supply  of  humus  of 
which  his  one-crop  'system  had  depleted 
the  original  farm. 

Humus  is  the  life  of  the  soil;  without 
it,  profitable  crops  cannot  be  produced. 
The  soil  becomes  hard  and  difficult  to 
work;  it  loses  its  power  to  hold  moisture 
and  the  plants  readily  suffer  drought. 
Plant  food  becomes  so  firmly  locked  in  the 
soil  that  the  crop  fails  to  get  it  even  if 
the  supply  is  abundant. 

Humus  is  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
in  the  soil  which  has  undergone  a  series 
of  chemical  changes  in  this  most  impor- 
tant factor  of  soil  fertility. 

Grain  and  hoed  crops  deplete  the  soil 


of  humus  very  rapidly  and  a  system  of 
farming  that  involves  only  these  crops 
will  alter  a  series  of  years  exhaust  the 
humus  contents  below  the  point  where 
profitable  crops  can  be  produced,  unless 
liberal  supplies  of  barnyard  manure  are 
added  or  cover  crops  grown.  The  value  of 
barnyard  manure  is  due  oftentimes  as 
much  to  the  humus-producing  power  as  to 
the  plant  food  it  contains. 

Continual  wheat  growing  in  California 
has  resulted  in  the  disgraceful  average 
in  1903  of  thirteen  bushels  per  acre, 
whereas  in  England,  under  a  more  intel- 
ligent practice,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  thirty-five  bushels.  The  one-crop  sys- 
tem not  only  robs  the  soil  of  its  hu 
mus,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  throws  the 
available  food  supply  out  of  balance.  To 
illustrate:  In  order  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum crop,  the  supply  of  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  nitrogen  must  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  crop.  If 
crops  drawing  very  heavily  on  the  potash 
supply,  as  sugar  beets  or  potatoes,  be 
grown  continually  on  the  same  land,  the 
potash  supply  is  very  rapidly  exhausted, 
as  well  as  the  humus;  the  phosphoric  acid 
to  a  less  extent,  but  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil,  due  to  the  lack  of  humus — 
coupled  with  the  loss  of  necessary  food 
supply — will  reduce  the  yield  of  beets 
from  eighteen  tons  per  acre  to  ten  or 
twelve,  and  later,  less.  At  the  same  time, 
cost  of  production  per  acre  will  remain 
practically  the  same.  It  is  plain  that  the 
profit  per  acre  will  be  less.  But  the 
grower  tells  us  that  he  has  raised  beets 
on  the  same  land  for  ten  years  and  that 
the  yield  last  year  was  as  good  as  in 
1900.  Cultural  methods  may  have  been 
better  in  1909,  climatic  conditions  were 
possibly  more  favorable,  but  the  supply 
of  plant  food  is  an  important  factor  in 
crop  production.  A  crop  of  sugar  beets 
of  eighteen  tons  per  acre  wul  take  from 
the  soil  the  following  amount  of  plant 
food  per  acre,  in  pounds,  annually: 

Roots  Tops  Total 

Potash   76       118  194 

Lime    8       108  112 

Phosphoric  Acid    18         40  58 

Nitrogen    30         56  86 

From  an  inspection  of  the  above  table, 
we  see  that  ten  years  of  continuous  beet 
growing  will  remove  from  the  soil  1940 
pounds  of  potash,  1120  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  860  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  soil  has  lost  an 
enormous  quantity  of  humus,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  if  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  conserve  the  fertility,  or 
plant  food  been  added,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  grower  will  conclude  that 
the  climate  has  so  changed  that  the  grow- 
ing of  sugar  beets  is  no  longer  profitable. 
Further  inspection  of  the  table  shows 
that  if  the  tops  are  fed  on  the  ground 
more  than  half  of  the  total  plant  food 
removed  from  the  soil  by  the  beets  is 
returned  in  the  manure  of  the  animals. 
To  illustrate:  Of  the  total  194  lbs.  of 
potash  removed  by  the  crop,  118  lbs.  is 
found  in  the  tops.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
other  crops  had  been  judiciously  rotated 
with  the  beets,  the  probabilities  are  that 
at  the  end  of  the  period  the  humus  supply 
and  the  plant  food  of  the  soil  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  of 
high  quality  beets,  instead  of  S  or  10 
tons  per  acre.  What  is  true  of  sugar 
beets  is  true  of  celery,  beans,  barley  or 
corn.  In  the  experiments  of  Laws  and 
Gilbert  in  England,  in  continual  wheat 
growing  for  forty-eight  years,  the  average 
yield  was  twelve  and  four-tenths  bushels, 
but  where  wheat  was  grown  in  a  four 
years'  rotation  with  fertilizers,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  twelve  crops'  of  forty-eight 
years  was  twenty-eight  and  six-tenths 
bushels. 

One  celery  grower  whe  nas  been  grow- 
ing celery  on  the  same  land  for  twelve 


years  states  that  his  yield  has  decreased 
to  a  marked  degree  in  that  time,  and  he 
ascribed  this  decrease  to  a  change  of  cli- 
mat  and  so  forth,  rather  than  to  the  true 
cause.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  plants  are 
closely  associated  with  soil  conditions. 
Celery  blight  is  due  to  a  fungus,  the 
spores  of  which  are  abundant  in  the  soils 
of  old  fields;  rotation  of  crops  would  aid 
in  checking  the  trouble.  Celery  following 
alfalfa  would  not  be  as  apt  to  be  badly 
affected  as  where  celery  follows  celery, 
continuously. 

It  is  believed  that  during  the  develop- 
ment of  a  crop,  plants  throw  off  more  or 
less  poisonous  material,  and  in  time  the 
soil  becomes  so  filled  with  this  toxic  prin- 
ciple as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  this  crop. 
Thus  the  bean  grower  is  troubled  with 
bean  sickness,  land  becomes  clover-sick 
by  continuous  growing  of  clover. 

In  arranging  a  rotation  suitable  for 
any  locality,  the  special  conditions  sur- 
rounding that  locality  must  be  consid- 
ered— character  of  soil,  nature  of  the 
markets,  etc.  For  the  man  farming  20 
to  40  acres  in  the  beet,  bean  and  celery 
sections  of  Orange  county,  the  ranch 
might  be  divided  into  two  sections  and 
farmed  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  four  years, 
followed  by  celery;  this  by  beets,  two 
years. 

Rotation  for  another  section  might  be: 
Beans  for  two  years,  followed  by  celery 
and  this  by  beets.  The  lima  bean  straw, 
alfalfa  and  beet  tops  should  be  fed  on 
the  ranch.  Some  commercial  fertilizer 
should  be  used.  Such  a  course  would 
tend  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
keep  down  the  plant  diseases,  distribute 
the  labor  more  equally  over  the  year  and 
at  the  same  time  guard  against  the  mis- 
fortune of  losing  everything  if  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  the  one  crop.  The 
man  who  produces  twenty  tons  of  beets 
per  acre,  a  carload  of  celery  or  twenty 
sacks  of  beans  is  apt  to  take  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  farming  as  an  occupation  than 
the  one  who  is  securing  half  of  these  re- 
turns. 

These  results  are  possible  averages  and 
are  made  possible  by  a  more  intelligent 
practice;  mixing  more  brains  with  our 
farming  will  tend  to  give  us  better  results 
and  more  contented  and  successful  farm 
communities. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  50%  in  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for    Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  ror  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

Reports  from  Spain  indicate  a  normal 
crop  of  Alameria  grapes. 

The  first  carload  of  this  year's  Graven 
steins  was  shipped  out  of  Healdsburg  last 
week. 

The  apricot  crop  in  the  Fresno  district 
has  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  S 
10  8V2c. 

The  cantaloupe  crop  of  the  Imperial 
valley  will  be  about  all  shipped  by  the 
end  of  this  week. 

Loyd  Bros,  of  Porterville.  recently  sold 
ten  acres  of  orange  grove  to  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Turner  for  $10,500. 

The  Georgia  peach  crop  is  good  this 
year,  and  the  early  offerings  on  the  New 
York  market  brought  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  carrier. 

The  apple  crop  of  Albemarle  county, 
Va.,  will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
that  section.  The  estimate  is  for  a  70,000- 
barrel  output. 

H.  W.  Wing,  of  Ohio,  is  inspecting  the 
cut-over  lands  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 
to  see  if  they  are  available  for  fruit  trees, 
especially  apples. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  will  ship  1200  crates 
of  plums  from  Vacaville  this  week  for 
the  London  market,  in  all  there  will  be 
rive  carloads  shipped  in  this  one  crop  to 
England: 

The  peach  crop  in  the  Fresno  district  is 
about  ten  days  earlier  owing  to  the  warm 
weather  experienced  several  weeks  ago. 
At  present  freestone  and  cling  peaches 
are  being  cut. 

Forty  dollars  a  ton  is  now  the  ruling 
price  for  Gravensteins  around  Sebastopol. 
The  apples  in  this  section  are  very  good 
this  year  due  to  the  spraying  crusade  that 
was  carried  on  so  vigorously  in  the  early 
spring. 

The  plum  shipping  season  at  Visalia  is 
over  and  it  is  reported  to  be  the  most 
successful  of  any  previous  years.  The 
season  opened  on  June  15th,  and  from 
that  time  on  three  carloads  a  day  left  for 
the  east. 

livery  indication  points  to  an  enor- 
mous yield  of  fruit  in  Honey  Lake  valley, 
Lassen  county.  The  cherry  crop,  which 
has  just  been  picked,  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  cherry  growers  made  large 
sums  of  money  from  this  fruit. 

P.  D.  Baine  of  Orland,  Glenn  county,  has 
33  acres  of  almonds  from  which  he  will 
gather  20  tons.  He  has  three  varieties,  "I. 
X.  L.,"  "Nonpariel,"  "Ne  Plus  Ultra,"  and 
he  has  been  offered  13,  14  and  15c.  re- 
spectively for  the  various  varieties. 

Berry  packing  is  at  its  height  in  the 
Sebastopol  region  at  present,  about  one- 
half  of  the  crop  has  been  picked.  It  is  not 
as  large  as  the  growers  anticipated,  there 
being  so  far  about  one  half  a  million 
pounds  of  berries,  or  about  30  carloads. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Orange 
country  dried  fruit  association  recently 
lixed  minimum  price  for  dried  fruits.  The 
lowest  figure  for  which  they  will  sell  their 
apricots  is  10c.  a  pound.  They  expect  the 
price  to  advance  to  12c.  a  pound  before 
long. 

The  fruit  crops  around  Tulare  are 
looking  very  favorable.  The  peach  crop 
will  be  enormous  and  far  exceed  any  out- 
put of  previous  years.  The  prune  crop 
will  be  light,  in  fact,  much  lighter  than 
for  some  years  past.  The  grape  crop  will 
be  good. 

The  directors  of  the  Gravenstein  Apple 
Show  Association  are  considering  sending 
a  trainload  of  apples  east  after  the  close 
of  the  big  apple  show,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Sebastopol  in  August.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  a  trainload  from  the  prize  winning 


apples  and  send  them  to  the  leading  mar- 
kets in  the  1'nited  States. 

The  apricot  crop  around  Keedley  has 
been  sold  out  at  an  average  price  of  8 '/•><;. 
a  pound.  All  over  the  crop  was  very  large 
this  year,  and  the  growers  found  no 
trouble  in  selling  the  crop,  some  1500 
boxes  being  gathered  in  this  locality.  The 
peach  crop  is  very  large  also;  the  market 
price  is  about  4%C.  a  pound. 

From  present  indications  grape  ship- 
ments from  the  Lodi  section  will  com- 
mence from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier 
than  they  did  last  year.  The  first  car- 
load of  tokay  grapes  shipped  from  this 
section  last  year  was  on  the  28th  of 
August,  while  the  regular  shipments  com- 
menced the  first  week  in  September. 

The  spraying  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  in 
Stanislaus  county  with  sugar  of  lead  and 
paris  green  is  held  by  several  physicians 
to  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  sickness 
prevalent  in  that  locality.  This  spray  ac- 
cumulates on  the  peach  and  as  no  rains 
came  after  it  was  put  on,  it  remained  on 
the  skin,  so  that  the  people  who  ate  the 
fruit  were  soon  affected. 

Reports  from  Porterville  say  that  squir- 
rels are  so  bad  that  they  arc  climbing  the 
fruit  trees  and  eating  the  peaches.  The 
best  method  that  has  been  found  so  far 
is  to  place  pans  of  water  around  the  or- 
chards and  the  squirrels  get  accustomed 
to  drinking  from  these  pans,  then  cyan- 
ide is  put  in,  which  is  deadly  to  squirrels. 
The  grasshopper  attack  in  the  same  lo- 
cality is  causing  the  farmers  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  So  far  the  arsenic  and  paris 
green  spray  are  used  to  check  these  pests. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
of  Yuba  City  have  sold  their  tomato  crop 
for  $30  a  ton. 

The  sugar  campaign  for  1910  com- 
menced last  week  at  Oxnard.  There  are 
nearly  1600  acres  of  beets  to  be  harvested 
this  season  In  this  section. 

The  Richfield  Growers'  Association  of 
Corning,  is  preparing  to  handle  an  im- 
mense crop  of  tomatoes  and  melons.  They 
expect  to  ship  10,000  crates  to  the  north 
ern  States. 

A  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  Butte  coun- 
ty was  recently  held  at  Butte  City,  and 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  no  one 
should  sell  his  barley  for  less  than  one 
cent  a  pound. 

It  is  estimated  that  45,000.000  eggs  have 
been  stored  up  by  the  cold  storage  people 
of  Chicago  to  be  held  until  winter.  If 
these  eggs  can  be  sold  at  45c.  a  dozen,  they 
will  yield  the  speculators  19c.  a  dozen,  or 
something  over  $8,000,000. 

The  raising  of  Irish  potatoes  is  a  new 
industry  around  Selma.  Several  hun- 
dred acres  have  been  planted  and  the 
growers  are  digging  them  up  with  a 
machine,  that  not  only  takes  them  out 
of  the  ground,  but  collects  the  potatoes 
as  well. 

The  tomato  growers  of  Lincoln,  Placer 
county,  have  netted  over  $2  per  box  this 
season.  The  tomatoes  are  shipped  to  Sac- 
ramento where  they  are  reloaded  in  the 
refrigerator  cars  without  extra  expense 
to  the  shippers,  and  are  then  sent  to 
their  destination. 

The  heavy  crop  of  barley  around  Ar- 
buckle,  Colusa  county,  is  already  taxing 
the  capacity  of  the  warehouse.  Already 
the  warehouses  are  full,  and  the  sacks 
are  being  piled  around  on  the  outside. 
The  .1.  H.  Balston  ranch  expects  to  har- 
vest 75,000  sacks. 

Many  of  the  orange  trees  and  fruit 
around  Porterville  have  been  badly  scald- 
ed by  carelessness  in  using  the  lime  spray. 
This  spray  was  put  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  so  that  it  has  badly  blistered  the  fruit 
and  ruined  many  of  the  farmers'  chances 


for  making  a  good  sum  of  money  out  of 
this  year's  crop. 

Haying  has  commenced  in  Klamath 
county,  Oregon,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
men  to  harvest  this  crop.  The  grain  is 
fairly  good,  but  not  so  large  as  last  year, 
especially  the  spring  grain.  So  far  very 
little  alfalfa  has  been  cut.  This  crop  will 
not  be  very  large  on  account  of  the  win- 
ter freezes,  which  hurt  the  buds. 

In  order  to  encourage  alfalfa  raisers  in 
Western  Canada  a  prize  of  $1000  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  ten-acre  field  of  al- 
falfa in  1914.  The  crops  in  this  con- 
test must  be  sown  not  later  than  the  sea 
son  of  1912  and  the  tract  must  consist  of 
not  less  than  ten  acres.  No  artificially  ir- 
rigated crop  will  be  eligible  for  the  prize. 

Chas.  Davy,  a  grain  farmer  from  near 
Anderson.  Shasta  county,  reports  the  best 
grain  crop  in  the  northern  Sacramento 
valley  that  has  been  raised  for  years, 
though  the  straw  was  very  short.  Now 
that  the  damage  from  the  smoke  of  the 
smelters  at  Rennet  has  been  overcome, 
the  ranchers  in  that  locality  expect  pros- 
perous seasons. 

There  is  quite  an  industry  around  Sui 
sun  at  present  cutting  title  hay.  This  hay 
is  used  for  packing  purposes  for  glass  and 
pottery.  Peter  Danuser  recently  cut  30 
tons  of  tule  hay,  and  he  has  orders  for 
about  100  more  tons  to  fill.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  price  has  been  $S  a  ton,  but 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  volunteer 
hay  this  season  the  price  has  dropped  to 
$6.50  a  ton. 

The  Santa  Ana  Bulletin  says  that  the 
price  of  beans  is  opening  at  about  the 
same  figure  that  it  did  last  year.  That 
is  from  $3.90  to  $4  per  hundred  lbs.  It 
is  thought  that  the  crop  in  Orange  county 
will  be  25'/c  short  of  that  of  last  season. 
The  continued  cool  weather  checked  the 
growth  of  the  vines.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  San  Joaquin  ranchers  they  decided 
not  to  let  any  of  their  beans  go  under  4c. 
a  11).  The  value  of  the  bean  crop  in  this 
county  is  estimated  between  $000,000  to 
$700,000. 

On  the  ranch  of  J.  B.  Whittemore  of  Vi- 
salia, they  have  the  largest  grain  crop  ever 
known  in  that  locality.  This  land  was  for- 
merly planted  to  sugar  beets,  and  the  tops 
of  beets  have  been  plowed  under  so  that 
the  land  has  been  well  fertilized.  There 
are  1200  acres  of  tnis  ranch  sown  in  bar- 
ley and  500  acres  in  wheat.  The  wheat 
crop  is  averaging  24  c.  sacks  per  acre, 
while  the  usual  wheat  crop  of  this  lo- 
cality has  been  10  to  15  sacks.  The  bar- 
ley was  40  sacks  to  the  acre,  while  the 
usual  crop  has  been  from  15  to  20  sacks 
to  the  acre. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Japanese  raisin  growers  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  Bowles  recently  organized  an  as- 
sociation to  help  and  protect  their  inter- 
ests. This  association  represents  2,070 
acres  of  vineyard. 

Many  of  the  shade  trees  on  the  side- 
walks of  Han  ford  are  dying,  and  so  far 
no  cause  has  been  found.  Some  attribute 
it,  however,  to  the  dust  settling  from  the 
oiled  streets. 

Over  6,000  squirrels  have  been  sent  in 
from  Tulare  county  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the  health  officers  have  examined  them 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 


Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  send  for 
Price  List. 


HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAITI  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  UHltDRKN.S 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 


After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphlne 
lias  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout    the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park.  San  1'  rancisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphlne 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  It. 
Prices:  « ■  :■  1 1 < > ii.  92.50;  quurt,  $1;  plot, 
•Set  half  pint,  40c. 

directions  for  using  on  kvckv 
package:. 

If  your  denleri*  do  uot  carry  Aphlnr- 
in  Ntock,  Mrlte  um, 

MacRORIE-McLARBN  COMPANY, 
721  Crocker  IIiiIIiIIiik.  S»n  Iraocini >o, 
(  ill.  Sole   AgrentN   for  Hie  Pacific  Count. 
GERMAIN    SEED  &  PLANT  CO.. 
I. on   A  nsselt'H,  Cal. 
DlatrtbHtlac     Agent*     for  Southern 
<  California. 


Standard 

Carbo 

Steel  Posts 

economize  land — 

Lend  beauty 

to  your  ranch 

or  home — 

Non-climbable 

for  orchards — 

S  e  your 

Hardware  Dealer 

or  write 

Southwestern  Machinery  & 

i 

Supply  Company 

YV                           CENTRAL  BLDQ. 

V,        LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Pat.  Aug.  2,  1910. 

Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this  ? 


The  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con 
vlnce  you  that  It  IS 
THt  BEST- 

Ten  Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

ASK  YOU*  DEALER  FDR  IKE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 

or  write 

UNION  BUND  &  LADDER  (JO.  22^.LTuiST- 
FOR  SALE 

in-iii.  ItrouHon  PlttH  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Rice   KiiKlue,  Bent   Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
lurks    ami    Steam    HoIhI,   only    uaed  four 
m«*jimoiin;  a  bargain.  AddresH 
A.  Stt  KKTSKH, 
Houcut,  Butte  County,  Cal, 
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AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric   Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


rjpHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION — EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E-  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


for  the  bubonic  plague,  hut  not  one  could 
be  found  infected  with  this  dread  dis- 
ease. 

W.  F.  Patterson  of  Dinuba,  reports  that 
last  week  he  received  $20  a  ton  for  his 
watermelons.  For  the  balance  of  his 
watermelon  crop  he  has  been  offered  $15 
a  ton  to  July  15th  and  $7  per  ton  after 
that.  He  states  that  one  Japanese  sold 
I  his  year's  crop  from  17  acres  for  $1900. 

The  cantaloupe  crop  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  has  been  nearly  all  marketed.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  crop  is  about 
1500  carloads.  So  far  18  carloads  of 
watermelons  have  gone  out.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  about  100  car- 
loads of  grapes,  so  the  crop  has  been 
netting  about  $50  per  ton. 

The  big  fruit  train  which  the  Santa  Fe 
is  running  to  the  east  commenced  the  first 
of  this  week.  The  train  consists  of  30 
cars.  It  starts  from  Stockton  and  picks 
up  carloads  of  fruit  through  the  various 
towns  in  the  San  Joaquin  section,  but  af 
ter  leaving  California  the  train  does  not 
stop  until  it  reaches  Chicago. 

The  local  cannery  of  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  at  Stockton, 
commenced  this  week.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  output  this  season  will  be  1000  to 
1Z00  carloads.  A  new  feature  of  this 
cannery  is  a  nursery  for  the  babies  of  the 
mothers  who  are  working  on  the  fruit. 
The  management  employs  a  nurse,  who 
looks  after  the  youngsters. 

A  series  of  tests  on  resistant  vines  was 
commenced  at  the  Universitly  farm  at 
Davis.  The  object  of  these  tests  is  to 
determine  what  are  the  best  stocks  for 
the  various  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
in  California.  During  the  coming  autumn 
a  large  number  of  vines  will  be  grafted 
to  give  the  students  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  grafting,  callusing  and  nursery 
work. 


THINNING  APPLES. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  thin  apples  ex- 
cept in  the  high  mountain  valleys,  but  it 
is  never  too  late  for  those  who  do  not 
thin  their  fruit  to  think  about  the  bene- 
fits and  the  way  to  secure  them.  Prof.  R. 
E.  Trumble,  of  Wenatchee,  gives  direc- 
tions for  thinning  this  way: 

The  proper  time  to  thin  apples  is  just 
after  the  June  fall  of  apples.  The  sooner 
the  better.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned 
before  the  seeds  develop,  as  it  takes  more 
energy,  food,  etc.,  to  form  the  seeds  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  apple.  Apples  thin 
themselves  a  great  deal.  Peaches  very 
rarely  do,  although  some  varieties,  as  the 
Elberta,  do.  Prunes  do  not  thin  them- 
selves, neither  do  apricots. 

As  to  the  amount  of  thinning,  ordin- 
arily one  apple  to  the  spur  is  the  rule, 
but  in  some  cases  this  is  too  many,  and 
some  of  the  spurs  should  be  removed,  and 
again  where  a  tree  bears  its  fruit  on  the 
tips  of  the  limbs  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
two  to  the  spur,  or  materially  reduce  the 
crop.  The  grower  should  study  to  leave 
all  the  apples  the  limb  will  bear  well.  This 
varies  with  the  strength  of  the  tree.  An 
apple  every  four  inches  is  a  good  general 
rule. 

In  thinning  always  leave  the  stem  hang- 
ing to  the  spur.  Half  a  dozen  stems  re- 
moved from  a  spur  will  cause  such  a 
large  amount  of  evaporation  and  injure 
the  remaining  stem  so  much  that  often 
the  remaining  apple  will  be  blighted.  The 
apples  to  be  thinned  may  be  picked  off  by 
hand  or  cut  off  with  scissors.  The  long- 
handled  grape  scissors  are  good  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  apples  are  picked  off, 
if  the  grower  will  take  the  small  apple 
between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  and 
with  the  second  finger  against  the  stem 
bend  the  apple  quickly  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem  the  small  apple  in  most  varie- 
ties will  be  easily  removed,  leaving  the 
stem  on  the  fruit  spur.   This  is  the  quick- 


est method  of  thinning  apples  and  can 
readily  be  used  by  anyone  after  a  little 
practice. 


BASSFORD  GROWS  NEW  PLUMS. 


Manager  Frank  B.  McKevitt,  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  has  re- 
ceived from  H.  A.  Bassford  of  Vacaville, 
specimens  of  two  new  plums,  the  Ulatis 
and  the  Strawberry. 

The  Ulatis  is  ripe  for  picking  a  week 
later  than  the  Climax,  which  it  resembles. 
It  is  a  plum  of  the  Japanese  type,  though 
of  exceptional  large  size.  When  plums 
pack  in  their  baskets  in  rows  of  five  they 
are  considered  ordinary  size;  when  they 
pack  in  rows  of  four  they  are  large;  when 
they  pack  in  rows  of  three  they  are  an 
extra  fine  variety.  The  Ulatis  packs  in 
rows  of  three.  Twenty-four  plums  fill  a 
box. 

Its  shipping  qualities  are  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, but  from  its  firmness  and  its 
general  appearance  it  givra  promise  of 
being  a  first-class 'shipper. 

The  Strawberry  plum  receives  its  name 
from  its  leep  red  color.  It  is  also  of  the 
Japanese  type,  but  somewhat,  smaller 
than  the  Ulatis.  It  looks  like  a  good  ship- 
per but  has  not.  yet  been  tried  out.  in 
that  respect.  The  eastern  market  for  Cal- 
ifornia fruit  has  been  well  sustained 
during  the  past  week  as  regards  all  va 
rieties  of  fruit  except  the  inferior  grades 
of  peaches  and  apricots.  The  better  qual- 
ities of  the  peaches  and  apricots  sell  well, 
but  there  is  little  demand  for  the  poor 
ones.  All  things  considered  the  eastern 
market  is  now  in  good  shape. — Bee. 


WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


Plant  Strawberries 
Now 

We  have  one  year  old  Brandy  wines  that  will  bear 
next  fall  and  a  full  crop  next  season. 

Burbank  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

Our  plants  will  bear  marketable  stalks  next 
winter.   Prices  cheap. 

Reliable  Garden  Seeds  Always. 

Q.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND   REFINERS  OF 

"Anchor"  Brand  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
"Volcano"  Brand  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur,    "Tiger"     Brand  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  "Fruit"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur,  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour 
Sulphur  Roll,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude 
Sulphur 

Agents  for  "Fleur  de  Soufre" 
FACTORIES: 

Bordeaux,  France; 
Cor.  Dupont   and  Bay  Streets,  San  Frnor 
Cisco;  and  I.ivny,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

Olllce.  624  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  483(1 
Telephone  (Home)-  C.  «030 
Price*  and  Samples  Furnished  on  applica- 
tion. 


Victor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  destruction  to 
SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  MICE   AND  CROWS 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 

Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Bates  &  Whitehurst 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


United 

States  and 

Foreign 

Patents, 

Copyrights, 

Trade 

Marks, 

Design 

Patents,  etc. 


Rooms,  108-109-110-111, 
RYLAND  BUILDING 
84  South  First  Street  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

llOfi-C    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  P ACETIC  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


THUS  IIEU'ER  AM)  HER  FIRST  CAJLF. 

After  the  heifer  calf  has  been  weaned, 
as  was  stated  in  our  last  issue,  on  the 
"Care  of  the  Calf,"  she  should  be  kept  in 
pastures  where  she  can  get  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise, feed  and  water.  Fresh,  clean  water 
is  essential  lo  the  growing  calf,  as  it  will 
eat  more  when  it  can  always  get  its  fill 
of  fresh,  clean  water.  In  fact,  many  dairy- 
men place  salt  over  their  farms  so  as  to 
increase  the  thirst  of  the  cows,  and  to 
tone  up  the  animal's  system. 

On  account  of  the  mild  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia no  shelter  is  needed  Tor  the  calves, 
especially  if  there  are  trees  in  the  pasture, 
as  the  branches  and  leaves  afford  them 
enough  protection.  A  calf  can  keep  warm 
if  it  has  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  this 
should  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  dairy- 
men at  this  stage  of  the  calf's  history. 

The  next  problem  confronting  the 
owner  of  the  heifer  is  the  age  which  he 
will  breed  her.  The  tendency  over  the  j 
coast  has  been  to  breed  very  early,  in  fact,  I 
I  have  seen  IN  month-old  heifers  with 
calves  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  dairy 
section.  On  asking  one  of  the  dairymen 
why  he  bred  so  early,  he  said,  "that  if 
nature  has  given  the  animal  power  to 
beget  at  that  age,  it  must  be  right,  and  far 
be  it  from  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
nature."  Others  who  bred  their  heifers 
early,  say  that  if  the  heifer  is  allowed  to 
go  too  long  without  conceiving  they 
will  lose  the  power  of  having  calves. 
There  is  some  truth  to  this  statement,  but 
the  most  successful  dairymen  take  a 
chance  and  let  their  calves  develop  before 
they  breed  them.  The  men  who  breed 
early  are  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  results. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  a  few 
months  added  to  a  heifer  before  breeding 
will  soon  be  repaid  by  increased  size  of 
cow  and  her  milk  flow.  This,  again,  has 
its  effects  on  the  descendants  of  these  ani- 
mals, who  inherit  the  vigor  and  stamnia 
of  their  parents. 

When  a  heifer  is  pregnant  there  is  a 
double  drain  on  her  system,  so  it  behooves 
the  dairymen  to  see  that  she  is  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  stand  I  his  drain.  II 
the  heifer  is  young  and  has  not  completed 
her  growth,  the  food  which  she  takes  into 
her  body  is  used  to  build  up  the  tissues  of 
the  heifer  and  also  to  supply  food  for  the 
unborn  calf.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
both  suffer  from  lack  of  nourishment  and 
the  calf  enters  the  world  weak  and 
scrawny,  while  the  mother  has  received 
such  a  set-back  that  she  never  completes 
her  growth.  When  this  is  followed  out 
through  successive  generations  the  re- 
sult is  sure  to  be  a  delicate  cow,  lacking 
in  size  and  milk  producing  qualities. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  heifer  is 
allowed  to  receive  her  growth  before 
breeding  the  result  is  sure  to  be  an  ani- 
mal of  increased  size.  It  may  not  show 
in  one  generation,  but  subsequent  genera 
tions  will  get  the  benefit.  A  good  ex 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  in  building  up 
a  herd  by  delaying  the  breeding  of  the 
heifers  is  found  on  the  dairy  of  T.  B. 
Roy  at  San  Geronimo.  Mr.  Roy  raises 
Jerseys,  and  he  does  not  care  for  the 
small  fawn  like  cow.  He  started  in  to 
build  up  his  Jerseys  thirty  years  ago,  and 
today  he  has  a  Jersey  which  will  compare 
favorably  in  size  with  some  of  the  beef 
cows.  It  took  judicious  selection  of  bulls 
and  cows  in  order  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults desired. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  increased  size, 
however,  was  waiting  until  the  heifers 
matured  before  breeding.  He  is  never  in 
a  hurry  about  having  them  with  calf. 


"CAN-ADA"  STOCK  FARM 


640  ACRE  FARM,  LOCATED  IN  THE  BOISE  VALLEY 


IMPORTED    REGISTERED    HAMPSHIRES   AND  SHROPSHIRES. 


The  Home  of  Pure- 
Bred  Mutton  Sheep 

begs  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
making  an  importation  of  1000 
Hampshire  Ewes,  which  shipment 
is  due  to  arrive  by  July — it  will 
be  the  greatest  importation  of 
quality  pure-bred  Hampshires 
ever  attempted  in  the  West,  and 
gives  us  the  largest  breeding 
flock  in  the  United  States. 

California  Breeders  expecting  to 
import,  or  seeking  the  best  Hamp- 
shire stock,  should  commuicate 
with  us  before  buying,  as  we 
can  please  you. 


Dr.  L.  C  McCALLA, 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


H.  T.  FRENCH,  Manager, 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


He  tries  to  have  the  heifer  come  in  with 
her  first  calf  when  she  is  about  two  and 
one  half  years  old,  but  occasionally  when 
the  heifer  needs  more  time  be  delays 
breeding  until  the  third  year.  The  age  in 
each  case  depends  upon  the  development 
ef  the  animal.  liy  allowing  the  heifers  to 
reach  their  full  development  the  calf  in 
the  dam  gets  more  nourishment  and  is 
larger  when  born  and  is  never  stunted  or 
held  back  like  a  calf  of  an  undeveloped 
heifer. 

It  often  happens  that  a  young  heifer 
will  get  with  calf  unbeknown  to  anyone. 
When  such  is  the  case  the  calf  of  this 
heifer  should  be  vealed,  as  it  will  never 
amount  to  much.  But  whatever  time  the 
heifer  has  her  first  calf,  the  period  of  lac- 
tation should  be  extended  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  develop  this  tendency  in 
the  cow. 

After  the  heifer  has  had  her  first  calf, 
the  number  of  weeks  that  should  elapse 
after  she  goes  dry  before  breeding  is  a 
debated  question.  The  younger  the  heifer 
the  longer  the  period  before  breeding  is 
a  good  rule  to  follow.  When  this  is  done 
it  allows  the  heifer  to  get  back  some  of 
her  strength  and  to  build  up  her  system, 
which  is  usually  in  a  poor  condition.  Six 
to  ten  weeks  should  be  allowed  the  heifer 
at  least  before  breeding. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  breaking 
the  heifer  to  milk,  as  an  unnecessary 
roughness  will  make  a  kicker  out  of  her 
so  that  she  will  have  to  be  tied  every  time 
the  operation  is  done.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  kicking  cow,  as  gently  handling 
of  the  teats  and  udders  is  all  that  is  neces 
sary.  By  getting  alongside  the  heifer  and 
patting  her  on  the  flanks  will  soon  get  her 
accustomed  to  the  milkers. 

Give  the  pregnant  heifer  plenty  of  suc- 
culent, food,  especially  a  week  or  so  before 
the  birth  of  the  calf,  as  the  juices  in  this 
feed  prevent  the  animal  from  becoming 
constipated,  something  which  should  be 
avoided. 

When  the  calf  is  born  in  October  and 
there  is  no  alfalfa,  which  is  the  case  of 
most  dairymen  along  the  coast  dairy  sec- 
tions, beets,  carrots  or  pumpkins  should 
be  fed.  as  they  increase  the  flow  of  milk 
and  keep  the  bowels  loose.  Bran  or  mid- 
dlings should  also  be  fed  at  this  time,  as 
these  foods  build  up  the  young  mother 
more  than  anything  else  which  can  be  fed 
her. 

The  time  for  the  heifer  to  have  her 
first  calf  depends  greatly  on  the  locality. 
Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  alfalfa 
any  time  will  do,  but  most  dairymen 
prefer  October  for  the  cow  to  freshen,  as 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 

BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
So' id  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12.0% 

Fat   2.6* 

Carbohydrates   69.0* 

Fibre   11.0* 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE. 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MnnPQTH     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.   iHVJUCOl  \J ,  tAL. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big:  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MAD ART  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGBLES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  FrameH  are  Manufactured  of  California  .Selected  Sugar  l'lne. 
We  aie  i  oast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Hoot  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  l)est 
milk  produ  ing  strains  lu  the  Fast.  We  have  sola  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  offered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Visltois  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 

BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


July  16,  1910. 
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the  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  are  much 
higher  at  this  period  than  any  oilier.  In 
fact,  from  October  to  March  of  last  year 
the  market  averaged  32.50  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  average  from  March  to 
September  30  was  27.62  cents.  When  a 
cow  freshens  at  this  time  it  also  makes  it 
possible  to  get  most  of  the  green  grass  in 
the  siuing,  for  just  at  this  time  the  cow 
commences  to  let  up  on  her  milk,  but 
when  the  succulent  feed  is  fed  it  starts  an 
increased  flow  of  milk,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  drying  up  until  late  in  the 
fall. 

A  cow  coming  in  in  the  spring  does  all 
right  while  the  feed  keeps  green,  but 
when  the  hay  and  grass  dry  up  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  is  sure  to  fall  off,  so  as  to 
make  a  short  period  of  lactation.  As 
shown  above,  butter,  commencing  with 
March  1st  until  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, is  also  selling  at  its  lowest  prices,  so 
that  the  gains  are  not  as  large  as  the  cow 
which  freshens  in  October.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  October  calf  is  that  it 
makes  it  possible  to  wean  the  calves  in 
the  spring  when  the  green  feed  is  most 
abundant.  The  calf  being  put  on  the  suc- 
culent feed,  while  the  weaning  process  is 
going  on,  does  not  miss  the  milk  as  much 
as  it  otherwise  would,  so  that  the  little 
fellow  receives  no  set-back  in  its  growth. 
Calves  weaned  at  this  time  are  developed 
enough  by  fall  to  stand  the  dry  grasses 
and  the  rains  of  the  following  winter. 


STOVER. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  stover?  Can 
you  tell  me  how  it.  is  cut  and  handled,  as 
I  have  12  acres  of  good  corn  and  I  would 
like  to  utilize  it.  S.  I). 

Walnut  Creek. 

Stover  is  the  name  given  to  the  green 
corn  fodder  after  the  ears  are  taken  off, 
which  for  years  has  been  wasted  by  many 
farmers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  they  did 
not  think  it  contained  any  nutriment. 
Analysis,  however,  showed  that  it  is  40 
per  cent  nutriment.  The  best  time  to  cut 
the  corn  for  stover  is  immediately  after 
the  kernel  becomes  dented  and  the  leaves 
or  blades  commence  to  dry.  When  the 
fodder  or  stalks  are  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
field  the  wind  and  rain  dry  them  out  so 
that  they  lose  most  of  their  nourishing 
qualities.  Immediately  after  the  ears  are 
taken  off,  the  stalks  should  be  cut  and 
stacked.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  put  the 
stalks  in  a  barn  they  should  be  stacked  in 
a  field  in  an  upright  position,  so  as  to  turn 
the  rain.  The  size  of  the  shock  depends 
upon  the  climate.  If  it  is  a  foggly  climate 
and  stalks  are  green,  it  is  better  to  make 
a  smaller  shock,  but  in  the  interior  valley 
where  the  weather  is  warm  it  is  best  to 
make  large  shocks,  so  that  the  stacks  will 
not  dry  up  very  rapidly.  As  you  have 
only  12  acres  of  ground,  it  would  not  pay 
you  to  get  a  shredder  to  cut  up  the  stover, 
as  they  cost  some  $175.  Cutting  up  the 
stover  adds  greatly  to  its  value;  in  fact, 
it  is  estimated  by  those  experienced  in 
handling  this  shredded  stover  that  it  in- 
creases its  feeding  value  30  per  cent  over 
feeding  of  fodder,  as  so  much  of  it  is 
wasted  by  the  cattle  and  horses.  When 
stover  is  shredded  it  does  not  lose  by 
weathering,  and  it  is  possible  to  store 
three  times  the  amount  than  if  it  was  in 
fodder  state.  The  animals  do  not  waste  it 
like  they  do  the  fodder  in  the  stalk. 


THE  OVERSHOD  HORSE. 


Most  people  owning  horses  are  afraid  to 
let  them  go  barefooted  any  length  of  time. 
Of  course  this  is  not  possible  where  the 
horses  travel  on  hard  pavements,  as  it 
splits  the  hoof  and  causes  lameness,  but 
for  tne  horses  in  soft  ground  or  where 
roads  are  soft,  nothing  more  beneficial 
can  be  done.  The  average  farmer  figures 
i  on  the  length  of  time  the  shoe  remains  on 
the  hoof,  and  considers  his  blacksmith 


good  or  bad  in  proportion  lo  the  time  in 
which  he  makes  a  shoe  stay  on  a.  horse. 
This  forces  the  blacksmith  to  use  heavy 
shoes  that  stay  on  two  or  three  months  or 
even  longer,  the  result  being  that  the  foot 
gets  out  of  shape,  due  to  the  hoof  growing 
and  the  horseshoe  prevents  it  wearing 
away  as  nature  intended.  The  foot  spreads 
out,  especially  at  the  heels,  so  as  to  form 
corns.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  let  the 
hoof  wear  and  get  its  growth.  Horses 
should  go  barefooted  a  week  every  other 
shoeing.  This  will  not  only  save  black- 
smith bills,  but  veterinary  bills  as  well. 
This  opens  the  heels  out  and  the  frogs 
grow  broad.  It  also  hardens  the  horn  so 
that  the  hoof  remains  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  keeps  its  shape.  John  L. 
Matthews  of  the  Topo  ranch,  Monterey 
county,  recently  bought  an  overshod  horse 
which  could  hardly  walk.  The  heels  were 
close  together,  caused  by  never  letting  the 
horse  go  barefooted.  In  six  months  time 
after  he  bought  the  horse  this  animal  lost 
its  lameness  and  has  increased  its  value 
$100.  He  did  this  by  driving  the  animal 
along  the  soft  sides  of  the  road  and  turn- 
ing it  out  in  soft  pastures.  Many  others 
can  do  likewise  with  overshod  horses  and 
make  a  serviceable  animal  out  of  a  now 
worthless  horse. 


COLIC  IN  HORSES. 

Colic  is  a  term  used  to  designate  some 
of  the  forms  of  indigestion  in  which  the 
animal  manifests  pain  by  lying  down 
and  getting  up,  or  by  throwing  itself 
down  or  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a  vio- 
lent manner.  The  violence  of  the  action, 
according  to  the  Farmers'  Tribune,  usu- 
ally indicates  the  severity  of  the  pain  the 
animal  is  suffering. 

All  colics  are  due  to  some  irritating  sub- 
stance or  substances  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, or  to  a  stoppage  in  the  intestines. 
This  intestinal  trouble  may  be  due  to 
various  causes,  but  improper  feeding  is 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  percentage  of 
these  cases.  If  more  attention  were  given 
to  feeding  and  watering  horses  there 
would  be  less  colic.  Musty  or  moldy  feed 
will  cause  one  kind  of  colic.  Too  large 
a  quantity  of  indigestible  food,  such  as 
dry  cornstalks,  which  often  produce  im- 
paction, produce  another  form  of  colic. 
Feeding  a  horse  when  he  is  too  warm  or 
giving  him  too  large  a  quantity  of  water 
shortly  after  feeding  is  very  apt  to  induce 
fermentation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach, 
resulting  in  another  form  of  colic.  Food 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  mustard 
seed,  etc.,  may  irritate  the  digestive  tract 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  very  obstinate 
form  of  colic.  Giving  a  horse  violent 
exercise  shortly  after  he  has  been  fed  is 
another  cause  of  colic.  Too  much  feed 
and  too  little  exercise  very  frequently 
produce  what  is  termed  stagnation  colic. 
In  this  way  we  might  go  on  almost  indef- 
initely to  enumerate  conditions  that  are 
apt  to  produce  colic  at  any  time,  but  for 
this  there  is  not  room.  Suffice  it  to  re- 
peat that  the  prime  cause  of  colic  is  in- 
digestion. Hence  the  general  health  of 
the  animal  and  the  amount  of  work  it 
has  performed  at  any  particular  time 
should  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  cause  of  any  at- 
tack of  colic.  In  other  words  kinds  of 
treatment  or  certain  kinds  of  food  may 
produce  colic  in  an  animal  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  while  under  other  con- 
ditions no  harm  might  result  therefrom. 

Colic,  which  might  be  termed  a  group 
of  diseases,  is  usually  discussed  under 
two  princiual  heads:  colic  with  large 
quantities  of  gas  in  the  intestines  as 
shown  by  bloating,  and  colic  with  little 
or  no  gas  in  the  intestines.  The  pres- 
ence of  gas  always  indicates  fermentation 
of  the  food  within  the  intestinal  canal. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a 
stoppage  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  bow- 


L>  U  C  U  A  FN  U  I  CAKb 

Ok  inbAL 

mii  i  PPirp<s 

20  Tons   

$25.00 

5  Tons  .... 

25.50 

Less  quantities 

26.00 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 

Manufactured  by 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD 

WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


In  general  use  for  motor  as  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
stopping.  The  sate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gets  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  in  time 
saved,  within  a  year.  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns, Bunions, Chilblains,  Sore  Throat, Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 
FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we' 11  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Kvery  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "W* 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 
Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BAliti  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


II.H.H 

srse  Mcdicit 


mM 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
SI  ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
=  J  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
soli??  *')  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  t  heir  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  X.  FOSTER, 

Manager. 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 

HKKKDERS  OF 

Registered  Guernsey  Cattfe 

Herd  Tuberulosis  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Quality-Bred 
Guernseys,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  84  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf  ad/on. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A.  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained!   Tendons,    Founder,  "Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone    and   other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
■Warranted  to  prive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  tirsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SAVLS  TIM 


NO  RUBBING! 

No  Hard  Work — No  More  Drudg= 
ery  on  Wash  Day. 


WE  CONVINCE  YOU  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Write  at  once  for  a  KKEK  package— enough 
for  three  washings.  They  will  not  harm  the 
most  dainty  fabric.  Kvery  housewife  can  do 
her  own  washing  with  Champion  Tablets— 
they  make  wash  day  a  pleasure.  Head  us 
your  grocer's  name  and  oc.  stamps  to  cover 
mailing. 

CHAMPION  MFG.  CO. 

1822  7th  St.,  Dept.  R  Oakland,  Cal. 

SI'KCIAL  OKKEH  TO  AGISTS. 


Do  you  want  a 

Well  Drilled? 

II 


1/ 


sag! 


Write  today  for  our 

TRIAL  SALE  or  RENTAL 
PROPOSITION 

on  2  Demonstrating  Machines 
we  have  in  stock. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  & 
Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


A  Grand  Bull  at  a  Great  Sacrifice 

owing  to  the  necessity  of  changing  blood  will 
sell  my  great  bull  Mellas(ioldenSultan,aOrand 
Hon  oMiolden  Fern's  I. ad,  for  S3C0.  He  Is  a  great 
sire,  b  years  old,  heavy  weight,  black  points, 
solid  color,  a  beauty.  We  also  have  several 
young  bulls  ready  for  service  this  fall. 

JfcKSEY  QUEEN  STOCK  FARM.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
HARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM 


els.  In  the  form  where  gas  is  absent  the 
pain  In  largely  due  to  spasms  or  cramps 
of  the  intestines,  much  the  same  as  the 
Cramps  we  sometimes  have  in  our  hands 
and  feet. 

In  regard  to  treatment  for  colic  our 
readers  will  readily  understand  from  the 
description  given  above  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  specific 
rule:  such  a  rule  would  not  be  applicable 
to  all  or  even  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
because  some  people  treat  all  forms  of 
colic  in  one  and  the  same  manner  that  so 
many  cases  prove  to  be  fatal.  So.  prac- 
tically every  case  of  colic  should  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  symptoms  present, 
and  the  man  who  does  this  most  intelli- 
gently will  save  the  largest  percentage 
of  his  cases. 

Some  general  principles  underlying 
treatment,  which  will  be  of  temporary 
assistance  until  proper  aid  can  be  secured, 
may  be  mentioned.  First  of  all,  when  a 
horse  is  suffering  with  colic  give  him 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  lie  down  and 
roll  about  without  injuring  himself.  The 
next  step  is  to  free  the  intestines  of  of- 
fending material.  This  should  be  done 
by  repeated  injections  into  the  bowels 
of  as  hot  water  as  the  animal  can  bear. 
Inject  the  water  as  far  into  the  bowels 
as  is  possible.  In  case  conditions  point  to 
there  being  no  stoppage  of  the  bowels, 
in  addition  to  the  injections  give  two 
ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  heaping  teaspoon 
ful  of  powdered  ginger.  Give  this  as  a 
drench  in  one  dose.  Should  this  fail  to 
give  relief  repeat  the  dose  after  one  hour. 
In  very  severe  cases  one  ounce  of  chlo- 
roform and  alcohol  In  lfi  ounces  of  cold 
water  may  be  given  as  a  drench.  Ac 
onite  should  never  be  given  on  account 
of  its  depressing  action  upon  the  heart. 
This  drug  has  killed  many  horses  that 
might  have  recovered  had  they  been  left 
alone.  Laudanum  should  be  given  only 
in  very  severe  cases,  and  then  only  in 
small  doses.  This  drug  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  check  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
thereby  preventing  the  elimination  of  the 
offending  material;  hence  we  say_  let 
laudanum  alone.  Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
in  one  ounce  doses,  given  one  hour  apart 
until  two  or  three  doses  have  been  given, 
often  affords  relief  from  pain  and  spasms. 
As  a  general  rule  too  much  medicine  is 
used  in  treatments  for  colic  and  the  doses 
are  often  administered  so  frequently  that 
one  does  not  have  time  to  operate  before 
another  is  given. 

A  mixture  or  raw  linseed  oil  and  turp- 
entine is  good  because  the  oil  acts  as 
a  mild  physic  while  the  turpentine  has 
a  tendency  to  stop  fermentation  thus  re- 
lieving the  spasms  of  the  intestines.  Tur- 
pentine also  stimulates  the  action  of  the 
heart.  It  is  probable  that  the  colic  in 
your  horses  is  due  to  too  many  dry  indi- 
gestible cornstalks.  Feed  less  of  these, 
more  of  hay  and  grain,  and  you  will 
probably  have  no  further  trouble. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


S.  Ban  of  Portland  recently  sold  35 
registered  Jerseys  in  three  hours.  One 
cow  brought  as  high  as  $435.  Cows  and 
heifers  were  in  great  demand,  but  bulls 
went  begging. 

There  is  much  dodder  now  being  found 
in  alfalfa.  A  pound  of  seed  sent  from 
Stockton  to  Washington  for  examination 
contained  S730  seeds  of  the  dodder  plant, 
which  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  that  the 
alfalfa  growers  in  the  Fast  have  to  con- 
tend with.  This  weed  has  no  leaves  and 
appears  as  a  tangled  mass  of  fine  yellow 
stems  which  wind  around  the  alfalfa  so 
as  to  kill  it. 

X.  J.  Beck,  buttermaker  at  the  Laton 
Creamery,  will  take  charge  of  a  new 
creamery  which  is  to  be  installed  at  Vi- 
salia  in  the  near  future. 

French  &  Mullins  recently  bought  33 


INSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK 

Immaxa  v>i>  Ohio 

I  N  SURES 

HORSES.  MULES  and  CATTLE 

Against  Death  From  Any  Cause 

(INCLUDING  KIRK) 


Established  1886 
Largest  and  Oldest 
Live  Stock  Company 
Not  "Mutual" 
No  Assessments 


If  no  agent  in  your  locality  write  to 

W.  T.  CLEVERDON,  General  Agent 

350  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
"Over  $1,000,000  losses  paid  without  a  suit." 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  a  KOEDINO,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-KrleBlan  Cattle.  Young  helferB  and  bulls 
for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BKED  GUERNSEY  BI  LLS  A  CALVES 
FOR  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  C(*W8  FOR  SALE-Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal . 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STG\k  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.   H.   SCOFIELD.  Manager 


3  DAYS 
TO 

CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 

"Overland 
Limited" 


Low  Fares 

for  round  trip  tickets 
effective  many  days  to 
September,  1910. 
Ask  us  about  them. 


Southern  Pacific- 
Union  Pacific 

Ticket  Offices 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  42  POWELL  ST. 
MARKET  ST.,  FERRY  DEPOT. 
BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREET, 
OAKLAND. 


JACK  FOR  SALE 

<  )ne  line  black  Jack  six  years  old.  stands 
1")  hands  high,  with  good  hone.  I  oils  lo 
show  his  results. 

Also  thirty  head  of  two  year  olds  and 
yearling  mules  for  sale.  Address 

D.  C.  TH0RNBURQ.  Turlock,  Cal. 


Ever  Seen 

California's 

Holland? 

TAKE 

Southern  Pacific's 
Netherlands  Route 


The  Daylight  Service  l>et\veen 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  via 
the  new  steamer  "  NAVAJO." 

Leave  San  Francisco  -  8.00  A.  M. 
Arrive  Sacramento         6.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  ami  Saturday. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SCENIC 
WATER  TRIP 

for  tourists  ami  auto  parties. 


Meals  —  Beautiful  Staterooms  and 
Parlors. 

Ask  Age  ts 
PACIFIC  STREET  WHARF. 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
FLOOD  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  todav  are  taking  the  plan  of  tlie  horse  and  of 
all  forms  .if  manual  labor.  Dependability— the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  nerd  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.  Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obyiatmg 
repairs.  , 

The  Old'*  engines,  of  whirh  we  are  the  agents, 
are  made  by  the  oldest  and  moat  reliable  firm  ill 
the  1'nited  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 
Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  Sin  Francisco 
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dairy  cows  to  add  to  their  string  near 
Corcoran. 

James  T.  Barnett  recently  bought  200 
acres  of  land  near  Porterville,  where  he 
will  run  a  dairy  and  have  a  truck  garden 
on  the  side. 

The  Calfalfa  Cream  &  Butter  Co.  re- 
cently filed  articles  of  incorporation  at 
Tuiiock.  This  company  is  incorporated 
for  $50,000  and  will  operate  a  creamery. 
They  intend  advancing  money  for  cows  to 
the  farmers  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


During  the  last  week  57  carloads  of 
Western  range  sheep  and  yearlings  and 
20  carloads  of  lambs  from  California  were 
shipped  to  the  Chicago  market.  This  is 
the  largest  number  of  Western  grass  sheep 
ever  shipepd  in  one  week  to  that  market. 
The  prices  paid  varied  from  $7.00  for 
feeding  lambs  from  Washington  to  $0.50 
paid  for  lambs  from  California. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  a  repre- 
sentative in  California  who  is  trying  to 
get  experienced  dairymen,  stockmen  and 
sheepmen  to  go  down  .to  the  South 
American  republic  and  teach  the  natives 
how  to  care  for  stock. 

Horse  thieves  are  operating  in  the 
northern  part  of  Humboldt  county,  Ne- 
vada. This  region  has  always  been  in- 
fested with  cattle  thieves,  but  lately  they 
have  become  much  bolder  than  usual, 
carrying  off  more  stock  than  the  stockmen 
could  afford  to  lose,  so  they  are  having 
them  rounded  up. 

At  the  recent  wool  sale  held  at  Clover- 
dale  800  bales  were  sold  and  the  prices 
averaged  from  17  to  18%  cents.  At  the 
Ukiah  wool  sales  the  prices  ranged  from 
15  to  19 cents  for  the  wool.  The  wool 
men  of  Corning,  Tehama  county,  have 
700,000  pounds  of  wool  stored  in  the 
warehouse  at  that  place.  So  far  they 
have  been  unable  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  wool  growers. 

A  peculiar  disease  is  affecting  the  sheep 
and  horses  around  Tomales.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  been  asked  to 
examine  the  animals  infected  to  see  if 
some  remedy  cannot  be  obtained  to 
thwart  it. 

Three  of  the  largest  wool  clips  in  the 
United  States  were  recently  sold  to  a 
Boston  company.  The  clip  belonging  to 
C.  N.  Bair  of  Billings,  Mont.,  contained 
1,500,000  pounds,  the  J.  B.  Long  clip 
which  is  the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States  aggregates  about  1,000,000  pounds. 
The  clip  of  Rea  Bros,  was  900,000. 

The  bankers  in  the  middle  West,  espe- 
cially Wyoming  and  Montana,  are  ad- 
vancing money  to  the  wool  growers  so 
that  they  can  carry  their  wool  over. 
Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  wool 
has  all  been  sold  and  the  money  put  in 
the  banks  but  on  account  of  the  dead- 
lock existing  between  the  growers  and 
buyers  no  sales  have  been  effected,  and 
the  wool  men  need  the  money.  Last  year 
wool,  which  sold  for  22  cents  is  now  only 
bringing  16  cents.  The  growers  are  de- 
manding 20  cents,  however,  but  so  far  the 
Boston  wool  buyers  have  refused  to 
give  it. 


PLANTING  ALFALFA  WITH  A 
DRILL. 


T.  E.  Cochrane  of  Corcoran,  who  is 
farming  160  acres  in  that  section  of  the 
country  recently  tried  an  experiment  in 
planting  alfalfa  seed  with  an  ordinary 
grain  drill.  He  used  this  drill  to  plant 
seed  last  December  and  January.  The 
land  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried 
was  tule  land.  ii  was  not  plowed  up.  but 
the  drill  was  sent  over  it  at  a  depth  of 
about  one  inch.  Only  nine  pounds  to  the 
acre  was  used  and  already  this  season 
two  crops  have  been  cut  from  this  tract 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  two  crops 
more. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  From  rage  'it.) 


from  the  coast  countries  ana  pastured  in- 
land where  they  could  be  taken  to  the  Si- 
erras in  a  short  time  whenever  the  grass 
failed  to  come  up.  Those  owning  bot- 
tom lands  usually  kept  their  sheep  along 
the  swamp  tule  lands  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  when  the  rivers  commence  to 
rise  in  the  fall,  they  would  take  them 
to  higher  ground  to  be  shorn  and  to 
lamb.  Those  sheepmen  who  did  not  con- 
trol river  bottom  land  for  summer  graz- 
ing drove  their  sheep  to  the  hills  during 
the  summer,  and  brought  them  down  to 
the  valleys  when  the  snow  commenced 
to  fall.  In  1870,  good  grazing  lands  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  sold  for  $5  per 
acre,  while  the  land  further  south  among 
the  foothills  sold  for  $2.50  an  acre.  The 
Sacramento  bottom  lands  fed  from  three 
to  six  sheep  per  acre,  but  out  on  the 
San  Joaquin  plains  two  acres  were  fig- 
ured for  every  sheep.     During  the  70's 
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Summary  or  Poultry  Methods  and  Co.n- 
DITIONS — Answers  to  Two  Vital  Ques- 
tions— POULTBYMEN  WHO  Have  SUC- 
CEEDED— Practical  Methods  to  Success 
— No  Soil  Contamination — In  What 
Respects  the  Petaluma  District  is  Su- 
perior as  a  Poultry  Location. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 


As  a  sole  business  is  poultry  raising 
dependable?  As  such  a  business  what 
are  the  practical  methods  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  poultry  raising? 

These  are  the  vital  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  this  branch  of  agriculture.  They 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered 


Petaluma  Creek — A  Good  Place  for  Ducks. 


the  sheep  business  was  at  its  height.  In 
£873,  24,000  lbs.  of  wool  was  produced. 
The  losses  at  this  time  were  very  heavy, 
however,  as  the  drought  of  '71  killed  20',, 
of  the  flocks.  In  1877.  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  sheep  died  from  starvation 
due  to  over  pasturing.  In  1880,  the 
sheep  had  become  so  plentiful,  that  thou- 
sands were  exported  to  New  Mexico,  Ari 
zona  and  Montana.  At  this  time  there 
were  5,700,000  sheep  m  California,  and 
of  this  number  Fresno  county  had  383,- 
000  and  Los  Angeles  330,000.  Prices. at 
this  time  averaged  from  14c  a  pound 
in  1870,  29c.  in  1S72,  and  15  to  18c.  in 
1876,  to  22c.  in  1880.  The  sheep  aver- 
aged about  7  lbs.  of  wool  apiece  per  year, 
so  that  the  grower  figured  on  getting 
$1.50  for  wool  from  each  sheep,  and  the 
increase  averaged  about  80  per  cent.  The 
sheepherders  at  this  time  were  expected 
to  care  for  2,000  sheep,  and  there  was 
one  ram  for  every  100  ewes.  The  average 
for  two  clips  in  1880  was  8  lbs.  for 
wethers,  6  lbs.  for  ewes,  and  5  lbs.  for 
lambs.  A  very  prominent  sheepman  at 
this  time,  E.  W.  Strobridge,  had  a  14 
month  old  fleece,  which  weighed  42  lbs. 


At  the  public  auction  held  last  week  at 
Corcoran  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  25  horses  and  12  cows  were  sold. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  EgK». 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord.  Cal. 


BUILDING  PLANS 
Complete  Specillcatlons 

For  chicken  and  Brooding  Plant"!— The  Peta- 
luma Way—Stock  Barns,  Houses,  Hop  Dryers, 
Fruit  Packing  Houses,  Si  os  or  Creameries. 
Modern  Idea  Exemplified. 

Tell  Us  What  You  Want.         Best  Talent  Employed. 

G . B . ROOD 
101  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


readily  by  the  town  lot  poultrymen  nor  by 
the  farmers  who  keep  poultry  in  a  gen- 
eral way  and  as  a  by-product,  neither  can 
they  be  answered  by  the  academic  poul- 
trymen who  are  raising  poultry  along 
experimental  lines  at  the  stations;  much 
less  can  they  be  answered  by  exploiters 
of  so-called  systems  or  even  by  poultry 
editors  or  poultry  writers.  The  only  per- 
sons who  can  give  reliable  answers  to 
these  two  leading  questions  are  the  prac- 
tical poultrymen  who  have  made  a  per- 
manent success  with  poultry  on  a  large 
scale  as  a  sole  business. 

Poultry  raising  to  be  dependable  as  a 
sole  business  must  not  only  make  possi- 
ble a  good  livelihood  for  a  family  but  it 
must  insure  an  accumulation  of  profits 
for  the  future.  The  best  answer  to  this 
the  first  question  is  actual  accomplish- 
ment by  proved  statements  of  the  same, 
and  no  one  can  be  better  authority  for 
such  statements  than  George  P.  McNear 
whose  business  as  the  oldest  and  largest 
dealer  in  grains  and  feedstuffs  in  So 
noma  county  has  brought  him  into  close 
touch  with  the  poultrymen  of  that  sec- 
tion. Through  him  we  have  secured  the 
following  facts: 

POULTRYMEN  WHO  have  succeeded 

Answering  your  questions  in  regard  to 
successful  Petaluma  poultrymen,  would 
say  first,  that  the  party  who  has  some- 
thing to  sell  every  day  in  the  year  car- 
ries chickens,  Cruil  and  vegetables  on  the 
farm. 

This  afternoon  Mr.  Bundesen  called  at 
the  office  and  his  presence  reminded  me 
of  a  call  he  made  in  1 SXN,  at  which  time 
he  said  thai  the  place  be  bad  been  rent- 
ing was  sold  and  he  was  compelled  to 
move.  Against  bis  wishes,  I  almost 
forced  him  to  buy  45  acres  of  land  four 
miles  from  town,  at  much  less  than  pres- 
ent value,  and  arranged.  i.o  sell  to  him  on 


a  credit  basis.  The  land  cost  about  $3200 
and  he  paid  $50  down.  There  was  an  old 
house  and  an  old  barn  on  the  place  and 
nothing  else  of  value.  He  had  480  chick- 
ens when  4$e  moved  and  since  that  time 
he  has  paid  tor  the  property,  built  a  new 
house  at  a  cost  of  $2500,  built  chicken 
houses,  fences  and  everything  necessary 
for  3000  hens.  He  has  a  fine  piece  of 
property,  entirely  out  of  debt,  money  on 
hand,  and,  while  he  does  not  wish  to  sell, 
considers  his  property  worth  $15,000.  He 
had  to  pay  interest  on  the  full  cost  of 
the  land  in  addition  to  the  expense  of 
raising  a  family. 

One  of  our  customers,  Mr.  William  Roer- 
den,  has  made  such  a  good  showing  that 
we  got  the  figures  from  him  today  and 
he  reports  as  follows:  In  1904,  he  went 
to  work  for  wages  and  in  1905  he  took 
charge  of  1600  hens  on  shares.  In  1900 
he  had  increased  the  flock  to  2500,  of 
which  750  belonged  to  him.  He  bought 
the  balance  of  the  flock,  going  in  debt 
for  the  entire  amount,  and  leased  an  ad- 
joining place.  He  now  has  6000  laying 
hens,  1700  pullets,  nine  cows,  several 
horses  and  other  personal  property  to 
the  value  of  $10,000,  and  is  entirely  out 
of  debt.  He  is  negotiating  to  purchase 
the  property,  which  he  leases,  for  $10,000 
with  a  small  cash  payment.  If  he  has 
his  health  he  will  pay  for  the  property 
in  a  few  years.  He  is  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  was  married  at  the  time  he  took 
charge  of  the  chickens  on  shares,  and  has 
two  children.  He  is  as  happy  and  con- 
tented a  man  as  you  can  find.  We  ac- 
count for  his  success  principally  from 
the  fact  that  he  gave  his  business  close 
attention,  understood  the  business  and  is 
a  hard  worker.  He  is  willing  to  have  you 
use  his  name  if  you  wish.  His  place  is 
between  here  and  Sebastopol  about  a  mile 
from  the  electric  road.  It  costs  him 
about  75  cents  per  ton  freight  above  Pet- 
aluma prices  for  his  feed.     We  have  a 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  A  few  good 
trios  at  reduced  prices.  Eggs  reduced  to  S3  a 
setting  for  Whites  and  $2  for  Buffs  and  Bed 
Caps.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Koute  1,  Healds- 
b"rg,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.-SPE  IA L  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3  00  NOW  81.60,  85.00  NOW  82  50.  Hens 
NOW  81.75  and  $>.50,  Cockerels,  82.00  and  83.00 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  tiara 
County,  Cal. 


BUFF   LEGHORN   EGGS.     Splendid  layers 
81.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Kggs.  Ed  Hart.ClementB, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg   and    Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


Contains 
every  ingredient 
that  hens  need,  mixed  ' 
just  right  to  give  a  bal-' 
'  anced  ration  —  makes  hens  1 
lay    longer  —  keeps  them' 
healthy — pays  for  itself  by  in- 
creasing egg  production— saves! 
'your  time  —  puts  money  in  you 
[pocket.    Scientifically  mixed  byl 
machinery  from  a  formula  based 
on  years  of  experience.  Best  food  [ 
ion  the  market.  Get 
ICOULSON'S  Egg  Food 
[  from  your  dealer.  Any 
rsy  serd  for  catalog  o 
Coulson's  Products  for 
k  Poultry  Raising. 

C0ULSON  POULTRY 
&  STOCK  FD.  CO. 

PETALUMA 
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number  of  parties  who  have  done  equally 
as  well,  but  we  have  been  doing  business 
with  this  party  since  he  started  and 
know  that  his  statement  is  true. 

We  also  have  in  mind  another  custo- 
mer of  ours  who  rented  out  his  ranch, 
went  into  business  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful, returned  to  his  ranch  home  of 
about  300  acres,  had  to  mortgage  the 
same  for  nearly  $15, 000  to  cover  his  debts, 
started  into  the  chicken  business  again. 
At  present  has  about  "000  hens  and  20 
cows,  has  raised  his  family,  paid  interest 
on  the  $15,000,  spent  several  thousand 
dollars  for  improvements  on  the  prop- 
erty, bought  some  $7000  additional  land, 
and  is  now  virtually  out  of  debt,  with 
property  (land,  stock,  and  all)  worth 
about  130,000.  His  equity  in  the  prop- 
city  at  the  time  (1895)  he  had  the  $15,000 
mortgage  was  not  over  $5000. 

Yesterday  on  a  trip  in  the  country,  I 
happened  to  call  upon  one  of  my  old  cus- 
tomers, Mr.  .1.  Berstedt.  He  started  in 
the  poultry  business  eight  and  a  half 
years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $300.  He 
rented  a  place  and  bought  the  stock,  and, 
although  he  paid  an  excess  price,  he  made 
progress  from  the  start.  Later,  he  bought 
ten  acres  two  miles  from  town,  put  on 
all  the  improvements,  and  now  has  a  well 
equipped  plant,  1600  hens,  1200  young 
stock.  At  present  he  is  selling  $100  worth 
of  eggs  per  week.  The  feed  for  entire 
flock  costs  him  $5.50  per  day.  He  and  his 
wife  do  all  the  work,  they  are  both  happy 
and  contented,  have  a  plant  which  they 
consider  worth  $9000  and  owe  orrly  $1000. 
leaving  them  $so0O  for  eight  years'  work, 
net  of  living  expenses. 

Mr.  B.  Blanchard  of  Two  Rock  valley, 
already  noted,  had  such  great  success  af- 
ter three  years'  work  here  that  he  bought 
for  $25,000  the  farm  he  was  renting  and 
went  in  debt  $20,0i;0.  We  understand  that 
he  will  pay  off  about  $8000  this  year. 

There  is  really  more  in  the  man  than 
in  the  business.  Those  who  make  a  suc- 
cess give  the  business  close  attention 
and  manage  well.  But  there  are  less  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business  than  in  any 
other  line  we  know  of. — George  P.  Mc- 
Near. 

Petaluma.  June  10th,  1910. 

PJttiOnOAL  METHODS  TO  SUCCESS 

Though  there  is  more  or  less  difference 
in  detail  the  general  method  employed 
by  successful  Petaluma  poultrymen  is  the 
same.  The  basis  of  this  method  is  keep- 
ing the  fowls  as  near  to  nature  as  un- 
natural requirements  will  admit  of,  to 
together  with  simplicity  in  arrangement 
and  economy  in  equipment  and  labor.  Ad- 
vance thought  in  poultry  culture  is  apt 
to  class  this  method  as  "slow"  and  "old- 
fashioned,"  but  it  is  the  only  method  by 
which  poultry  can  be  kept  upon  a  large 
scale  without  the  labor  factor  unduly  di- 
minishing the  profits.  By  this  method 
one  man  with  some  slight  assistance  from 
his  family  can  care  for  some  3000  fowls, 
thereby  securing  a  good  income  net  of 
living  expenses.  While  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  hire  an  assistant,  say  at  $30  per 
month  and  board,  the  great  part  of  this 
surplus  profit  would  be  absorbed. 

The  Petaluma  method  is  to  give  the 
fowls  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  plenty  of  the  soundest  of  grain.  In 
the  early  days,  sweepings,  screenings  and 
anything  cheap  were  bought  for  the  poul- 
try, but  since  this  industry  became  a  real 
business  in  that  section,  the  best  feed 
stuff  is  fed  the  fowls  and  this  together 
with  healthy  stock  and  a  cool  climate 
gives  the  Petaluma  egg  its  superior  keep- 
ing qualities. 

"Very  few  people  in  all  the  Petaluma 
country."  says  Mr.  Byce,  "keep  fowls 
yarded.  Nearly  all  use  the  colony  plan. 
The  amount  of  land  used  by  people  in  the 
poultry  business  in  this  vicinity  varies 
from  two  to  three  acres  up  to  300  and 
400  acres  on  some  of  the  largest  ranches 


in  Two  Rock  valley.  Of  course  on  these 
large  ranches  the  entire  amount  of  land 
is  not  used  but  the  poultry  is  scattered 
widely  so  that  the  various  colonies  do 
not  come  together,  and  the  balance  of 
the  land  is  used  for  dairying  purposes. 
While  good  money  is  made  here  in  the 
poultry  business,  it  is  true  that  there 
have  been  some  failures.  I  could  cite  sev- 
eral cases  where  a  failure  was  made  right 
alongside  of  the  next  man  who  made 
money.  One  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  class  of  land,  or  general  surround 
ings,  nor  in  (he  flocks  of  poultry,  there 
fore,  there  is  but  one  conclusion,  that  it 
is  in  the  individual." 

The  general  plan  of  colony  house  is  a 
simple  box  affair  some  10x12  feet,  un- 
furnished except  with  low  perches  that 
cover  the  entire  Moor  space,  and  tight  on 
all  sides  with  a  wide  door  always  open 
on  the  side  away  from  the  wind.  On  the 
large  ranches  these  houses  are  built  upon 
runners  and  are  moved  about  every  month 
to  fresh  ground.  Where  the  soil  is  well- 
drained  and  sandy  they  are  floorless,  thus 
with  an  occasional  spraying  with  distil- 
late, the  cleaning  and  vermin  proposition 
is  covered  with  simplicity  and  dispatch. 
Prom  75  to  150  mature  fowls  occupy  one 
colony  house,  and  a  separate  house  fitted 
with  nests  is  provided  for  laying. 

The  chicks  are  changed  to  colony 
houses  at  from  S  to  10  weeks  old.  They 
are  first  taught  to  perch.  In  all  cases  ar- 
tificial heat  is  used  in  brooding,  and  this 
is  retained  till  the  chicks  are  firmly 
grounded  in  the  perching  habit.  This  is 
the  only  safe  way  in  brooding  thousands 
of  chicks  together  of  keeping  them  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  piling  up  when  chilly. 

In  feeding,  whole  hard  grain  is  al- 
ways accessible  to  the  majority  of  the 
flocks  and  mash  is  fed  once  a  day  but 
only  what  is  eaten  up  clean.  This  mash 
is  always  what  is  called  a  wet  mash 
though  it  is  made  practically  dry  with 
shorts  or  bran.  The  meat  food,  milk  and 
the  like  is  fed  in  this  mash.  Little  if 
any  meat  is  fed  when  there  is  milk  for 
the  fowls,  and  no  great  amount  in  any 
case,  and  never  in  a  raw  state.  Milk  is 
fed  in  the  form  of  curd  and  used  to  mix 
the  mash  but  never  as  a  drink.  Salt  is 
used  in  the  mash  and  sometimes  red  pep- 
per. As  a  rule  the  successful  poultry- 
men  use  no  stimulants  or  egg  foods,  and 
in  fact  little  of  tne  regular  feedstuffs 
other  than  middlings,  shorts  and  bran, 
these  with  some  meat  foods,  vegetables, 
an  abundance  of  green  feed  and  hard 
grains  are  found  to  agree  with  the  fowls' 
"inards"  better  than  a  conglomeration 
ill  various  meals  and  feedstuffs.  The 
chicks  at  first  are  fed  a  mixture  of  cracked 
grains  and  small  seeds  (chick  feed)  or 
either  cut  or  rolled  oats  and  a  mash  mois- 
tened with  milk:  then  wheat  and  cracked 
corn  and  the  regular  mash. 

In  disease.  Doctor  Hatchet  officiates  in 
serious  cases;  all  ailing  fowls  are  re- 
moved to  a  distant  part  of  the  ranch.  The 
fact,  that  the  old  and  successful  poultry- 
men  have  no  disease  proper  among  their 
flocks  is  proof  of  the  natural  and  whole 
some  conditions  under  which  they  are 
kept. 

Egg-farming  is  the  business  of  the  Pet- 
aluma poultrymen  and  mai  m  •  poultry 
is  bill  a  by-product  of  the  business.  The 
White  Leghorn  is  the  Petaluma  hen. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  average 
profits  of  the  Petaluma  hen  above  feed 
per  year  is  $1.50  for  the  most  successful; 
$1  the  average,  and  50  cents  the  less  suc- 
cessful. 

.NO  SOU.  CONTAMINATION 

It  is  often  asserted  that  in  the  keep- 
ing of  fowls  in  such  vast  numbers  in  the 
same  locality  year  after  year,  soil  con- 
tamlUation  is  sure  to  result  and  disease 
is  engendered  that  will  eventually  deplete 
the  flocks.  This  looks  reasonable  upon 
it  face  but  when  one  has  been  among  the 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SECY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  BIG  HATCHERIES 
use  PETALUMA  INCUBATORS  be- 
cause they  produce  I  he  best  and  largesf'liv- 
able"  chicks,  and  that  is  what  you  want. 

We  are  right  now  building  Incubators 
for  several  extensive  hatcheries  to  be  erect- 
ed this  summer.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  next  year's  work. 

Come  and  talk  it  over  with  us  so  we  can 
make  the  incubators  you  need  during  the 
quieter  summer  months  and  have  them 
all  ready  for  delivery  when  you  are  ready 
for  them. 

Yoti  want  Incubators.  It  is  our  business  to  make  them  and  we  are  better 
equipped  for  this  work  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  any  special  way  in  which  you  want  an  Incubator  Constructed  or 
arranged,  let  us  figure  with  you. 

There  is  "big  money"  in  selling  "day  old  chicks."  The  combined  hatcheries 
of  Petaluma  and  of  the  state  cannot  begin  in  supply  the  demand.  Why  not 
have  a  share  in  it  ? 

Write  lor  Catalogue  and  Booklet,  "How  It  All  Came  About." 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

"ni-lglnn  Hnre  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  douhle  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


Petaluma  poultry  ranches  and  seen  the 
lay  of  the  land,  the  quailty  of  the  soil 
and  the  careful  methods  of  the  poultry- 
men,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  this  source.  Petaluma  poul- 
trymen are  not  following  any  of  the 
"systems"  and  keeping  six  fowls  in  a 
six  foot  box  all  their  natural  lives.  The 
fowls  have  plenty  of  air  and  space;  the 
soil  is  light  and  porous  and  well-drained, 
and  frequently  plowed  and  cultivated; 
each  season  it  renews  itself  and  is  fresh 
and  clean  for  the  new  chicks  that  come 
with  the  springtime.  The  place  to  find 
real  contamination  of  soil  and  disease  and 
vermin  is  in  the  ordinary  back  lot,  or  on 
the  farm  where  poultry  are  just  "kept" 
with  no  especial  attention  paid  to  them, 
and  where  year  after  year  they  occupy 
the  same  quarters  without  cleaning  or  re 
newal.  But  Petaluma  poultry  keeping  is 
not  in  that  class. 

SI  PMllouiTY  OF  PETALUMA  as  a  POULTRY 
IXH  ATION 

In  what  respect  is  Petaluma  superior  to 
other  coast  sections  as  a  poultry  loca  - 
tion£  It  has  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
may  be  answered.  But  other  locations  on 
the  coast  have  equally  good.  Its  real 
superiority  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  has 
cheap  and  quick  transportation  on  both 
water  and  railroad  lines;  in  truth  the 
competition  between  these  two  carriers, 
together  with  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness, has  brought  about  this  cheap  ser- 
vice. As  Mr.  McNear  has  succinctly  put 
it,  the  Petaluma  hen  virtually  lays  her 
egg  on  Front  street,  San  Francisco.  This 
cheap  and  easy  access  to  all  the  large 
markets,  and  the  community  of  interests 
enjoyed  by  means  of  which  all  varieties 
of  poultry  feed  and  equipment  may  be 
bought,  at  the  lowest  prices,  give  it  a  su- 
periority as  a  poultry  location  over  other 
valleys  in  the  State,  and  with  the  added 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  make  Pet- 
aluma the  World's  Greatest  Poultry  Cen- 
ter. 


Petaluma  Hatchery 

Capac  ity  36,000  eggs.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
August  and  September  delivery,  any  variety 
t  hicks  will  stand  three  days  travel. 

L.  W.  CLARK, 

615  Main  Street,      ...  Petaluma. 

Established  1901. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Pttalumi,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
$1  per  sitting,  £fi  per  100. 
Haby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  It.  SALES, 
FETALI  MA,  (  Al.. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  H  prizes  from  !l  entries 
at  A.  Y.  r  Ex.  and  4  Ists  at 
San  .lose  Oil.  Bred  is  layers 
first,  stock  anj-  age  for 
sale.  Eggs  £fi  per  hundred. 
Settings  il  up.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave„ 
San  Jase,  Cal. 


1st  Pullet. 
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The  ARE NBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Kurn  distil 
late.furnlshes  steady, free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Arfjus  Block,  Pelalumi.  C»l. 


July  16,  1910. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Friendly  Knight. 

Night  falls,  and  darkness  comes  apace; 

The  earth  in  mystic  shadow  lies; 
A  veil  hath  covered  Nature's  face, 

And  seems  to  hide  her  eyes. 

The  fading  light  tiptoes  away; 

The  laggard  hours  softly  creep, 
As  with  the  passing  of  the  day 

The  world  is  hushed  in  sleep. 

A  vast,  sweet  stillness  covers  all, 
And  quietude  unvexed  and  blest; 

Now  sounds  a  scarcely  whispered  call 
That  summons  us  to  rest. 

Gateway  to  dreams!    Gone  care  and  pain; 
Gone    sorrow,    sighs;    gone  tears  and 
blight; 

Pathway  from  Light  to  Light  again, 
God's  blessings  on  thee,  Night! 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


A  Fair  Exchange. 

"Jim,  will  you  go  out  with  me  this  af- 
ternoon on  the  tandem?" 

James  Irving  elevated  his  eyebrows  and 
puckered  his  lips  into  a  prolonged  whis- 
tle as  he  regarded  his  pretty  sister  with 
u  n  disguised  astonish  men  t . 

"Go  out  with  you  on  the  tandem?"  he 
repeated,  after  a  moment;  "what's  the 
matter  with  Will?" 

There  was  just  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
a  tremble  around  Lena  living's  pretty 
lips  as  she  tossed  her  head  disdainfully. 

"I  don't  know  that  anything  is  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  except  that  I  think  he  has 
mononopized  my  time  and  society  quite 
long  enough,"  she  answered  in  what  was 
intended  lor  a  very  self-possessed  and 
deliberate  tone.  But  the  only  impression 
it  produced  upon  irreverent  Jim  was  a 
grimace  of  disgust. 

"Oh,  dear!"  he  ejaculated;  "that  means 
that  you  and  Will  have  quarreled  about 
some  fool  thing  or  other  and  will  conse- 
quently proceed  to  make  yourselves  and 
everybody  else  miserable  for  the  next  few 
days  or  weeks,  or  as  long  as  the  tiff  lasts. 
And  I  will  be  expected  to  dance  attend- 
ance upon  your  ladyship  in  the  meanwhile 
to  help  you  keep  up  appearances." 

"Now,  Jim,  don't  be  hateful!"  Lena  ex- 
claimed, pul  ting  two  plump  arms  around 
bis  neck  and  laying  her  cheek  against  his 
with  the  same  pretty,  coaxing  trick  with 
which  she  had  been  wont  to  make  him  her 
willing  vassal  in  their  childhood  days. 
"Indeed,  you  don't  know  how  mean  Will 
was,  and  he  deserves  to  be  punished.  At 
the  same  time  I  don't  want  to  lose  all 
this  lovely  weather  by  staying  in  the 
house." 

"How  long  has  this  interesting  state  of 
affairs  been  going  on?"  inquired  Jim. 

"Pretty  near  a  week  now.  He  attempt- 
ed to  attract  my  attention  in  the  street, 
imagining,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  going  to 
overlook  it  in  that  easy  fashion,  but  I 
wouldn't  notice  him.  And  now  they  say 
he  is  going  to  leave  town,  and  I — I  should 
like  to  go  out  this  afternoon  and  see  if 
— if  he  is  anywhere  around.  No  one  would 
think  anything  of  it  if  1  had  you  with 
me,  you  know,  and  so — you  will  go,  won't 
you,  Jim,  dear?" 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to,"  said  Jim. 

"You're  a  darling!"  exclaimed  Lena, 
with  a  rapturous  hug,  and  she  darted 
away,  while  Jim,  with  a  few  changes  to 
his  costume,  procured  the  tandem  and  had 
it  in  readiness  when  she  came  out,  look- 
ing very  bewitching  in  her  neat  suit. 

"Now,  ready!"  she  said  when  she  was 
seated.  "You  don't  tread  evenly  as  Will 
does,  Jim.  You  ought  to  practice  more. 
And  you  don't  keep  time  with  me,  some- 
how." 


"It  appears  to  me  that  I  don't  do  a 
number  of  things  as  well  as  Will  does," 
observed  Jim,  with  a  slight  inflection  of 
sarcasm,  after  a  few  more  criticisms  of  a 
like  frank  and  uncomplimentary  charac- 
ter. "No  doubt  you  would  rather  have 
him  here  now." 

"Of  course  I  would  if  we  were  friends," 
replied  Lena,  with  refreshing  candour; 
"but  he  has  got  to  ask  my  pardon  before 
I  will  so  much  as  look  at  him  again.  If 
I  saw  him  coming  this  minute  I  should 
turn  my  head  away." 

Chancing  to  look  around  for  a  minute, 
Jim  uttered  a  low  whistle  and  then  made 
a  highly  significant  motion  with  his  head 
and  one  hand,  and  a  minute  later  steered 
the  wheel  toward  the  sidewalk. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do£"  asked  Lena, 
noticing  the  movement. 

"Just  to  jump  off  here  and  get  some 
cigars,"  answered  Jim,  dismounting.  "I 
won't  be  but  a  few  minutes." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Lena,  listlessly; 
"don't  be  long,  for  I  don't  care  to  be  pa- 
rading up  and  down  here  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  public." 

And  she  moved  slowly  along,  lost  in  a 
brown  study,  while  Jim,  with  another  sig- 
nificant gesture  to  somebody  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  street,  disappeared  into 
to  the  cigar  store. 

Lena  was  deep  in  reverie  when  she 
heard  Jim's  returning  step,  his  hearty 
"All  aboard!"  and  then  he  leaped  to  his 
seat  behind  her  and  off  they  went.  But 
whether  the  little  practice  he  had  ac- 
quired began  to  show  itself,  or  how  it  was 
Lena  did  not  know,  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  she  noticed  a  decided  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  his  wheeling,  but  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  situation. 

"Why,  how  much  better  you  go,  Jim!" 
she  exclaimed.  "I  could  almost  imagine 
it  was  Will  sitting  there.  He  is  such  a 
perfect  rider." 

Jim's  only  response  was  a  grunt. 

"Now,  you  needn't  be  jealous  because  I 
praise  another  man,  especially  as  you  are 
not  a  rival,"  said  Lena  in  a  slight  tone 
of  pique.  "I  tell  you  there  are  a  good 
many  things  you  might  learn  from  Will. 
And  I  tell  you,  Jim,  I  begin  to  think  that 
it  was  most  my  fault  after  all  about  that 
quarrel.  I  wish  there  was  some  way  to 
let  him  know  it  without  my  telling  him, 
because  I  would  never  do  that,  you  know." 

No  response  at  all  was  vouchsafed  to 
this,  and  Lena's  blue  eyes  began  to  fill 
with  slow  tears. 

"You  are  not  going  to  go  back  on  me, 
too,  are  you,  Jim?"  she  exclaimed  almost 
piteously.  "If  you  do  I  shall  just  break 
my  heart!  Will  was  awfully  provoking 
and  said  such  mean  things;  but  then  I 
was  nasty,  too,  and  now  perhaps  he  will 
go  away  somewhere  because  I  refused  to 
notice  him  the  other  evening,  and  I  shall 
have  to  let  him  go,  for  I  won't  make  the 
first  move;  and  yet  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing how  true  it  was  that  if  I  could  only 
have  him  beside  me  again  and  feel  his 
arm  around  my  waist — " 

"And  have  him  tell  you  that  you  were 
the  dearest,  best  little  darling  in  all  the 
world,  and  that  he  did  not  care  how  cross 
you  were  at  times,  he  would  rather  have 
you  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world, 
and  wind  it  up  by  putting  his  arm  about 
you — so!  and  kissing  you — so!  and — " 

But  Lena  waited  to  hear  no  more.  There 
was  too  much  real  warmth  and  fervour 
in  the  words  and  action  to  come  from 
matter-of-fact  Jim,  and  wrenching  her- 
self round  at  the  imminent  risk  of  upset- 
ting the  whole  turnout,  she  solved  the 
mystery  at  once,  despite  the  disguised 
voice,  looking  into  the  eager,  ardent  eyes 
of  Will  Avery. 

But  he  was  equal  lo  I  lie  situation,  and 
holding  her  with  one  arm.  guided  the 
wheel  with  his  other  until  they  reached 
a  comparatively  retired  spot,  when  he 
jumped  down  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
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Alameda  RugWorks  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty. 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  our  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  .state 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Ca.1 


put  both  arms  around  her. 

"What  in  the  world  does  this  mean?" 
exclaimed  Lena,  making  a  most  transpar- 
ently unsuccessfully  attempt  to  look  an- 
gry. "How  long  have  you  been  in  that 
seat,  when  I  though  it  was  .Jim'.'" 

"Ever  since  the  blessed  moment  when 
Jim  spied  he  and  beckoned  me  into  the 
cigar  store  and  told  me  if  I  wanted  to 
make  up  with  my  little  sweetheart  there 
was  an  excellent  chance  to  do  it,  and  be- 
sides, he  had  another  engagement  he 
wanted  to  keep,  and  and  would  be  ever  so 
much  abliged  if  I  would  see  you  home  in 
his  stead,"  answered  Will,  holding  his 
prize  with  a  very  evident  determination 
not  to  lose  her  again.  "Now,  darling, 
shall  we  kiss  and  be  friends,  and  then 
ride  home  as  an  earnest  of  the  journey 
we  will  take  together  for  life?" 

This  was  not  at  all  what  Lena  had 
reckoned  on.  There  had  not  been  the  least 
hint  of  an  apology — hardly  a  reference  to 
that  silly  quarrel  that  seemed  indeed  to 
have  reached  the  vanishing  point  by  this 
time — but  what  was  she  to  do?  It  was  so 
unexpected,  so  novel,  so  altogether  de- 
lightful to  have  him  there  again,  and  he 
was  so  loving,  so  masterful,  that  Lena  did 
what  any  other  sensible  girl  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances — just 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  had 
a  good,  comforting  cry  on  his  shoulder, 
and  then  lifted  her  face,  all  April  tears 
and  smiles,  to  meet  the  kiss  of  reconcili- 
ation that  awaited  her. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  the  tandem 
containing  two  very  radiant-looking  young 
people  came  spinning  along  and  drew  up 
in  front  of  Lena's  house.  Jim  was  there 
to  meet  them  and  extended  his  hand  to 
Will  with  a  clasp  of  hearty  congratula- 
tion. Lena  made  one  last  futile  attempt  to 
look  dignified  as  she  exclaimed: 

"It's  the  last  time  I'll  ask  you  to  go 
out  with  me,  Jim  Irving!" 

"The  last  time  you'll  need  to,  to  judge 
from  present  appearances!"  retorted  Jim. 
"Fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,  and  I  think 
even  you  will  admit  that  I  managed  it 
neatly." 


Making  a  Shirt  Waist. 


Turn  shoulder  and  under  arm  seam 
toward  the  front. 

Under  arm  seam  should  run  straight  up 
and  down  under  the  arm. 

From  this  seam  forward  at  the  waist 
line  there  should  be  no  fullness  for  three 
or  lour  inches.  Fullness  in  the  back 
should  be  in  a  two  or  three-inch  space 
at  the  middle.  Avoid  any  tendency  to 
pulling  down  from  natural  position  at 
the  neck  in  the  back. 

An  arm  hole  should  measure  at  least 
fifteen  inches  for  a  medium  si/.e  figure. 

Change  the  size  of  the  neck  by  letting 
out  or  taking  in  the  shoulder  seam  equally 
in  front  and  back. 

Fold   the   sleeve   pattern   together  so 


FIRE 
PROTECTION 

For  Homes,  Stores,  etc. 
$3.00  up  to  $150.00 

C.  O.  GOULD 

639-41  East  Main  Street 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HOLLOW  WIRE 
GAS  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  STOVES, 
ETC. 

Write  for  Trices. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


(irandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  t  he  wireless 
field  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it .    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN  SCHOOL 
of  Practical  Civil,  Electrical,  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Established  1864.  Occupying  their  own 
building  workshop  and  laboratories.  Open  all 
year.  Great  demand  for  ex-students  in  all  lines. 
New  students  should  enroll  at  once.  51st  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cat. 


that  the  fold  is  an  absolutely  straight 
one  down  the  back  of  the  sleeve.  II'  the 
seam  lines  pass  by  one  another,  trim  or 
add  on  so  as  to  keep  the  desired  width 
and  have  the  seam  edges  meet  exactly. 

Have  the  opening  of  the  sleeve  at  (lie 
fold.  In  attaching  cuff  put  the  middle  of 
the  cuff  to  the  seam  of  the  sleeve. 


Quiet  for  Once. 

"Johnny,"  said  the  boy's  mother,  "I  hope 
you  have  been  a  nice,  quiet  boy  at  school 
this  afternoon." 

"That's  what  I  was,"  answered  John- 
ny. "I  went  to  sleep  right  after  dinner, 
and  the  teacher  said  she'd  whip  any  boy 
in  the  room  who  waked  me  up." 


When  a  man  runs  up  against  a  bunco 
game,  and  comes  out  the  small  end  ol 
the  horn,  he  invariably  loses  faith  in  hu- 
man nature,  but  never  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, 


"Konsider  the  postage  stamp,  tny  son. 
Its  usefulness  konsisfs  of  its  Ability  to 
stick  to  one  thing  till  it  ge>ir  here." — 
Josh  Billings. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  July  13.  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 
WHEAT. 

This  market  continues  very  strong;.  Many 
of  the  buyers  are  out  and  even  higher 
prices  are  anticipated  for  wheat  in  the 
localities  which  were  not  hurt  by  the  hot 
wave. 

California  Club   $1.56     ©  1.60 

Sonera    1-M    ©  1-70 

White  Australia    1.62%©1.67}4 

Northern  club    1.58    ©  1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.66  ©1.70 

Russian  Red    1.47% ©1.52  V4 

Turkey  Red    1.57  %©  1.62  Vfe 

BARLEY. 

Barley  has  taken  a  sudden  .iuinp  so  that 
it  is  much  firmer  than  when  last  reported. 
The  farmers  are  holding"  out  for  better 
prices  than  those  quoted,  so  that  there  is 
not  much  trading  going  on. 

Brewing   $1.10  @1.15 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.02     Co.  1.07  '-i 

Common  Peed    9*  ©1.01 

Shipping  Grades    1.06    9 1.08  M 

OATS. 

The  choice  red  oats  are  verv  tirm.  while 
whites  are  almost  impossible  to  get.  There 
is  very  little  doing  in  gray  oats  yet. 

Red.  feed   $1-25  @1.35 

Gray    1-40  ©1.45 

White    1.47%©1.52% 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  practically  dead,  as 
nunc  of  the  new  corn  will  be  in  for  some 
lime  yet. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.65  ©1.67% 

Eastern  White    1.66%4W1.70 

Egyptian  —  White    1.55  ©1.60 

¥rown    140  ©1.50 

RYE. 

This  market  is  practically  nominal  as 
tlu  ic  is  no  buying  or  selling. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $165  ©1.75 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  large  shipments  of  lima 
beans  east,  so  that  this  variety  Is  rang- 
ing strong.  Most  of  the  colored  varieties 
are  cleaned  up.  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
large  amount  of  whites  left  over,  which 
is  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices  in 
that  quarter.  The  Santa  Ana  Bulletin 
states  that  the  bean  crop  in  that  locality  is 
25  per  cent  short,  and  that  $3.90  to  $4 
per  hundred  is  being  offered  for  the  new 
crop.  The  harvesting  of  the  black-eye  will 
commence  In  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
early  September. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.00  ©6.50 

Blackeyes    5.75  ©6.00 

i 'ran  berry  Beans    4.65  ©4.80 

Garvanos    2.50  ©2.75 

Horse  Beans    1.50  ©1.75 

Small  Whites    3.50     ©  3.75 

Large  Whites    3.65  ©3.85 

Llmas   -   4.50  ©4.60 

Pea    4.75  ©5.00 

Pink    6.00  ©6.25 

Red    6.75  ©7.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.50     ©5. 7a 

SEEDS. 

This  market  is  very  quiet,  in  fact  there 
Is  practically  nothing  doing  at  all  in  the 
seed  line. 

Alfalfa    17     ©19  c 

Etroomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25. On 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    3  V4  ©  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    ©  5%e 

Hemp    3    ©  3%c 

Millett    2%c 

Timothy    5V4©  6  c 

bellow  Mustard    5»4c 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  much  stronger  than  last  re- 
ported, having  taken  its  strength  from  the 
rise  in  wheat. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.70  ©6.00 

Bakers-  Extras    5.70  ©6.00 

Superfine    4.40  ©4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington....  4.90  ©5.10 
HAY. 

The  hay  shipments  have  fallen  off  con- 
siderably the  last  week  owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  cars.  The  hoped-for  trade  that  was 
anticipated  to  commence  after  the  Fourth 
of  July,  did  not  materialize.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  con- 
sumers anticipate  even  lower  prices  and 
are  holding  off  for  such  an  event.  At  the 
present  writing  there  is  not  much  encour- 
agement for  a  rise  in  price  In  the  hay 
line. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $12.00@14.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00  ©  12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    9.00@12.50 

Tame  Oats    9.00©  12.50 

Barley    9.00®  12.00 

Alfalfa    8.50@11.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00©  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50©  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
With   the   exception  of  bran  and  mid- 
dlings this  market  remains  very  quiet. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  ton  $  1 7.00tb  1 8.00 

Bran,  per  ton   22.50 ©2 1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00©  27.00 


Apple  Orchards 

SKIIASTOPOI. — the  home  of  the  Graven- 
stein  apple,  the  early  and  best  flavored 
apple,  quick  sales  at  good  prices.  We 
have  just  subdivided  a  tract  of  say  500 
acres,  very  productive  land,  excellent  for 
apples,  berries,  nuts  and  all  vegetables  and 
poultry.  These  small  farms  are  money 
getters.  Sebastopol  lies  6  miles  west  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  county,  50  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Frequent  communica- 
tion bv  rail  and  water.  Climate  excellent, 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Springs  and 
flowing  streams  on  1  lie  tract. 

We  have  a  number  of  small  ranches,  im- 
proved and  unimproved.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circulars,  investigate.  You  will  buy. 
The  prices  are  right  and  terms  very  reas- 
onable. 

JOHN   F  ■  BYXBEE 
Palo  Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  California 


Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    30.00@31.50 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00  ©30.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.50@29.60 

Shorts    24.0O@25.00 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus  has  fallen  away  in  receipts 
and  most  of  the  stuff  which  has  come  in  is 
of  poor  quality.  Green  peas,  and  beans 
are  strong,  especially  limas,  which  are 
selling  for  8  and  9c.  a  pound.  Although 
rhubarb  is  coming  in  large  quantities  the 
demand  has  been  strung  enough  to  eat  up 
the  surplus  so  that  there  has  been  no 
decline  In  prices.  Onions  are  Steady  and 
In  excellent  demand.  Green  corn,  peppers, 
summer  squash,  and  cucumbers  are  weak 
under  heavy  receipts.  Tomatoes  are  lower 
as  the  trade  wants  large  boxes  for  this 
vegetable  instead  of  the  small  baskets 
which  are  being  used. 

Onions — New  Yellow.  sack....$  2.20©  2.45 

Red    2.00®  8.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   5®  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box   1.00©  1.60 

Rhubarb,  per  box   50®  75c 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.25©  2.10 

Egg  Plant    5©  6e 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60®  90c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   70©  80c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   4©  5c 

Cabbage,   per  ctl   65®  80c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.101b  1.60 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   50©  80c 

Carrots    85c©  1.00 

POULTRY. 

As  the  green  feed  gets  scarce  many  un- 
desirable broilers  and  fryers  are  being 
rushed  to  the  San  Francisco  market  by  the 
poultrymen.  As  a  result  they  have  to  be 
cut  in  price  to  effect  sales.  Unless  they 
are  fancy  stock  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  them  as  the  market  is  fairly 
flooded  with  poor  stuff.  Large  fat  hens 
and  young  roosters  are  selling  well  and  so 
far  there  has  not  been  enough  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Large   Broilers   $  3.00©  3.75 

Small  Broilers    2.50©  3.00 

Fryers    5.50®  6.50 

Hens,  extra   8.00©  10.50 

Hens,  large    6.50©  7.50 

Small   Hens    5.00®  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00®  9.00 

Young    Roosters,  full   grown..  s.5o©10.5n 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00©  7.00 

BUTTER. 

This  market  continues  strong  although 
the  arrivals  have  been  fairly  good,  the 
prices  have  jumped  up  one  rent  since  last 
quoted.  All  the  surplus  stock  has  been 
sent  into  cold  storage.  Most  of  the  outside 
shipments  of  butter  have  ceased. 
California  (extras),  per  lb....  29  c 

Firsts    28  %c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

Since  the  green  feed  has  dried  up.  the 
supply  of  eggs  is  falling  off.  which  seems 
to  indicate  a  rising  market  from  now  on. 
There  is  very  little  '•extra"  stock  coming 
in  at  present,  so  that  this  grade  is  bring- 
ing better  prices. 

California  (extras),  per  doz...  28Uc 

Firsts    26  %c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  s 

CHEESE. 

This  market  remains  fairly  steady  al- 
though under  heavy  receipts.  The  market 
has  fallen  half  a  cent  since  last  reported. 
The  cold  storage  still  continues  to  cat  up 
the  surplus  stock  so  that  the  market  is 
not  glutted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  1 1  c 

Firsts    12V4c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  15%c 
POTATOES. 
Potatoes  at  the  present  time  are  strong 
and  firm,  although  early  In  the  week 
they  displayed  some  weakness,  due  to  the 
heavy  influx  when   prices  went  up. 

River  Whites,  per  box   ^@  95c 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack.  I. $  1.00©  1.30 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Berries  are  quiet  and  featureless;  while 
peaches  are  in  over  supply,  poor  grades  are 
almost  being  given  away,  hut  fancy  stock 
still  brings  top  prices.  Apricots  are  rather 
weak,  and  are  being  sold  to  canneries 
from  $12.50  to  $25  per  ton.  As  usual  the 
market  is  glutted  with  poor  pears.  Figs 
are  very  scarce,  and  are  bringing  top 
prices.  Grapes  continue  to  come  in  in 
large  quantities  and  are  consequently  get- 
ting much  lower  in  price.  Nectarines  are 
onlv  doing  fairly  well  owing  to  the  over 
supply  of  peaches  and  apricots.  The  supply 
of  Imperial  valley  cantaloupes  is  grad- 
uallv  falling  off.  The  San  Joaquin  valley 
cantaloupes  are  just  coming  in.  but  owing 
to  their  being  very  poorly  graded  they  are 
cut  in  price,  while  the  standardized  Im- 
perial valley  cantaloupes  are  selling  at  a 
premium.  Apples,  especially  those  in  four 
tiers  are  in  fine  demand.  The  Fresno  Re- 
publican says  "the  outlook  for  early  Cali- 
fornia peaches  in  the  eastern  market  is 
exceedingly  poor  owing  to  the  fine  peach 
crop  in  Georgia  and  Texas.  In  fact,  they 
are  glutting  the  eastern  market  with  this 
fruit,  so  that  it  is  feared  it  will  have  ef- 
fect on  the  price  of  the  Coachella  and  Im- 
perial valley  grapes  which  are  now  being 
sent  out." 

Apples — Gravensteins.  per  box. $1.10©  1.70 

Astraehan    _80c©'  1.30 

Strawberries,  chest    5.50©  6.50 

Blackberries,  per  chest   2.50©  3.75 

Raspberries,  large  chest   5.00©  7.50 

Loganberries,  chest    3.506  5.00 

Peaches,  large  box   75c®  1.00 

Plums,  per  crate   60©  90c 

Apricots,  per  crate   60@  80c 

Pears,  per  box   80c©.  1.30 

Bartlett  Pears    1.25©  1.80 

Figs,  per  box   1.10©  1.00 

Tragedy  Prunes,  per  crate....        65©  90c 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.80©  8.00 

Cantaloupes,  per  crate — 

Ponies    2.00©  2.25 

Standards    2.6«f  2.i5 

Jumbo    2.60©  3.00 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

Id  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
ottered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  per 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

PINE  LAND  FOB  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  arrivals  are  falling  off  considerably 
and  the  market  Is  getting  much  stronger 
in  consequence.     Valencias  have  gone  up 
since   last  reported. 
Oranges — 

Valencias   $  3.00©    I. on 

Standard    2.00®  2.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.50©  5.00 

Fancy  Lemons    5.50©  6.00 

Standard    3.50©  4.00 

Limes    6.00©  6.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.75®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apricots  are  firm  while  peaches  are 
weak.  Prunes  are  being  hold  firmly  by 
the  growers,  who  realize  that  there  is  a 
shortage.  Reports  from  San  .lose  assert 
that  the  current  season's  crop  will  not 
exceed  SO, 000, 000  lbs.,  which  is  less  than 
the  quantity  Europe  has  purchased  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  months.  The  Fresno  Re- 
publican reports  that  "the  Tuscans  and 
Phillip  peaches  are  practically  all  sold  out 
in  that  locality  and  the  prices  dropped  to 
$21  a  ton.  Early  in  the  season  as  high  as 
$27.50  per  ton  was  paid,  but  the  major- 
ity of  canning  peaches  went  for  $24  and 
$25.  The  Central  California  Cannery  at 
Visalia.  is  reported  as  making  ten-year 
contracts  for  peaches  at  $25  a  ton.  while 
the  Codo-Portwood  Canning  Co.  of  Fruit- 
vale,  is  making  ten-year  contracts  at  $21 
a  ton."  This  same  paper  reports  the  price 
of  pitts  as  having  dropped  to  $20  a  ton. 
The  Fresno  Tribune  in  speaking  of  the 
raisin  crop  says  that  "several  raisin  con- 
cerns have  men  out  in  the  field  offering 
2V(c  for  new  crop  Sultanas  and  2Vtc  for 
new  crop  Thompson  Seedless,  but  they 
could  not  secure  any.  however,  at  these 
prices,  as  the  growers  are  aware  of  con- 
ditions." It  Is  expected  that  Sultanas  will 
be  worth  3c  shortly,  as  the  currant  crop 
of  Greece  is  a  failure  this  year. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb....     7  V6  ©  8  c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4     ©5  c 

Apricots    8  @10V£c 

Moorpark.  fancy    11     ©12  c 

Peaches    4     @  514c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis   3%®  4%c 

Pears    5    ©8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox     2   .©  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    2 '4©  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2     ©  2V4c 

London  Layers.  3  crown....  85     ©95  c 
NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  very  strong,  and  the 
buyers   are   out   offering   good   prices  for 
this  year's  crop. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    la  c 

IXL    14  @14Vfcc 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13  ®13^c 

Drakes    in  14  @  1 1  >4c 

l.anguedoc    9%@10^4c 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.   1   13  @13%c 

Softshell.  No.  2   8V4®  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  hom  y  market  is  practically  nominal, 
as  this  season's  crop  lias  not  come  in  yet. 

Comb    14  @15%c 

extracted,  Water  White   8  c 

Extracted.  Amber   5  %  ©  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4     0  414c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    2I^®22  c 

Dark    23     ©27  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  little  demand  yet  for  hops,  so 
the  market  is  very  dull.  Reports  from 
.M.nvsville  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
a  verv  light  crop  in  that  locality,  and  re- 
ports from  England  show  that  the  crop  Is 
very  poor  in  that  country,  due  to  pests 
ruining  the  vines. 

1909  crop    11     ©15  c 

1910  contracts    12     ©15  c 

WOOL. 

Although  the  wool  market  is  dull,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  wool  being 
shipped  out.  so  that  it  looks  as  though  the 
sales  are  being  made  on  the  quiet.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  get  the  prices 
which  wool  lias  been  sold  at.  as  the  sell- 
ers ate  reticent  about  giving  out  the  price. 

Southern   11     ©14  c 

Middle  Counties    16     ©17  c 

Northern    17     ©19  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

It  is  exp.eted  [hat  beef  will  be  much 
stronger  iti  the  next  few  days.  Mutton  at 
the  present  time  is  weak.  The  lirst  ar- 
rival of  Nevada  lambs  came  in  on  July 
13th:  they  were  all  prime  stock.  From 
now  on  arrivals  of  Nevada  stock  will  con- 
tinue very  heavy.  There  is  an  excellent 
demand  for  calves,  especially  the  light. 
Hogs  ate  Weaker  and  the  demand  is  cor- 
1  espondingly  so. 
Carcass  prices: 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8     ®  8!£c 

Cows    7     ©  7V4c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  OlfttC 

Mutton:  Wethers    9V4     ©10  c 

Kwes    9  @  9  He- 
Lambs    lOMtBUHC 

Hogs,  dressed    12    ©13 '^c 


5  c 

4  © 

4  V»C 

4  c 

3 '4© 

3^c 

2  >/«  © 

2V4c 

s«  @ 

6  c 

4^1 

5%c 

4%c 

9  © 

9'/<c 

:>  '■■  © 

9»4<- 

7  © 

8  c 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1  

No.  2   

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. 


Medium   

Heavy   

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs. 

150  to  250  lbs  

Common  Hogs,  lb  

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   5     ©  5',jc 

Large  prime  wethers   4  \  @  5  e 

Ewes    4  V4  ©  4  *4  c 

HIDES. 

Tlie   hide   market   continues   very  weak 
ami    there   will   be   no   pick   up   until  the 
demand   for   leather  gets  stronger. 
Wet  Salt — 

Heavv  Steers,  over  56  lbs... 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. 

Light  Steers,  under   IS  lbs.. 

Heavv  Cows,  over  50  lbs.... 

Light'  Cows.  30  to  50  lbs  

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

Dry — 

Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls   

Drv  Kip.  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf.  7  down  

Fall  Lambs   

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos...       60©  90c 

Short  Wool.  ::  to  6  mos   lOtfi  i;0c 

Spring  Lambs    25©  50c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  very  dull  and  there 
will  be  no  demand  in  this  department  for 
some  time  yet. 

I  >esi  ra  hie  I  >ra  fl  ers,  I  Too  lbs.  1111 . 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650  

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs  

Wagon  Horses.  1250  to  1350  lbs. 
Delivery  Horses.  1050  to  1250... 
Desirable  Farm  Mares  

Young   

Old  mares   

MULES. 

The  demand  for  mules  is  very  strong, 
due  to  120o  going  to  the  Fiji  Islands  this 
week.  This  has  practically  cleaned  up  Un- 
available mule  supply  over  California,  as 
the  farmers  are  taking  to  these  hybrids 
in  preference  to  horses. 

1200    lbs  $250  ©300 

1100    lbs   2O0®250 

1000    lbs   175®2O0 

900    lbs   125®  150 


Hi'..,. 

10  c 
9  c 
8', 4  c 
'8  Vic 

10  c 

1  I  '  ,e 

1  1  Vi«' 

IS  r 
14  Vie 

l«ttc 

16Vi<' 


©  |o 


275 


t,300 


225©  2  75 

175oi§G 
175©  225' 
100®  150 
200 
!  00©  I  50 


Deciduous  Market  Report. 

So  far  this  season  there  has  been  2130 
cars  of  fruit  shipped  out.  as  opposed  to 
1936  carloads  sent  out  to  same  date  last 
year.  For  the  week  ending  July  8th  the 
following  number  of  cars  of  fruit  had  been 
shipped  out: 

Cherries — The  shipment  of  this  variety 
of  fruit  was  closed  on  the  4th  instant  by 
shipment  of  %  of  a  car,  bringing  the  total 
shipment  for  the  season  up  to  250Vi  cars. 

Apricots  (2'4  cars) — This  concludes  the 
shipment  of  this  variety  of  fruit  for  the 
season,  which  has  amounted  to  290  cars, 
the  largest  shipment  of  apricots  recorded 
in  fifteen  years. 

Peaches  (5m.,  cars) — Good  varieties  of 
peaches  are  now  going  forward,  consisting 
prln.lpalK  f  «  r--;wfor:ls  This  variety  will 
continue  through  the  greater  part  of  next 
week  and  will  he  followed  by  Elbertas, 
Late  Crawfords,  and  Susquehannas.  No 
large  quantities  will  be  available  for 
nearly  ten  days,  but  after  that  time  the 
Offerings  will  be  ample  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 

Plums  (207  cars) — It  will  be  noted  there 
is  a  small  falling  off  in  shipments  since 
our  last  report.  There  will  be  compara- 
tively light  supplies  for  the  next  week, 
after  which  time  there  probably  will  be 
a  slight  increase.  Giant.  Diamond.  Wick- 
son,  California  Red.  Sugar,  Gros.  Kelsey. 
German.  Fellcnberg.  Quackenhoss,  Imperial 
and  Grand  Duke  will  be  the  principal  vari- 
eties going  forward. 

Pears  (110  cars) — The  heavy  movement 
of  Bartlett  Pears  from  the  Sacramento 
river  is  now  on.  Next  week  will  see  the 
height  of  the  movement,  after  which  a 
decline  may  he  expected,  followed  closely 
by  shipments  from  Suisun  and  Vacavillc 
The  fruit  is  of  fine  quality  this  year,  of 
good  size  and  free  from  defects,  and  is 
giving  universal  satisfaction  wherever  re- 
ceived. 

Grapes — Four  or  five  days  of  unusually 
warm  weather  have  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  grape  crop  somewhat,  some  localities 
reporting  a  loss  of  25';.  This  is  not.  how- 
ever, in  sections  that  are  noted  as  heavy 
producers,  ami  while  there  has  undoubt- 
edly been  some  loss,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  fruit  left.  Fontainbleau  is  the  only 
variety  now  being  offered,  but  Black 
Grapes  should  put  in  an  appearance  within 
the  next  ten  days. 
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RO  OF  I  NO 

Looks  Better— Lasts  Longer— Costs  Less 

If  you  want  the  maximum  of  roofing  service  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  be  sure  you  specify  "Pioneer  Roofing."  It's  bet- 
ter from  the  beginning  and  cheaper  in  the  end.  Sunproof  and 
rainproof.  Needs  no  paint  or  repairs.  Comes  in  convenient 
rolls,  with  everything  necessary  for  laying. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices.    Also  32-page  illus- 
trated Roofing  Booklet.    Address  Department  7:i 

F>i  on  &  e,r*  Paper  Co. 

219 -221 3o.  LosAnqe.le.sSt.   Los An.qG.le-s ,  Cal. 


ID 
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TANKS 

All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold  to  make  room  for  new 
stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so  that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench 
is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops  round  or  tlat.  1  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not  connected  witli  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit 
Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Drying  Trays,  ('rape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more 
business.  I  can  save  you  money.  Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Kgg  cases.  All 
my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Telephone,  Main  2957. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  12. — New  rife  was 
injected  into  the  Valencia  market  this  past 
week  and  more  orders  were  received  than 
at  any  prior  time  this  year.  The  call  is 
wholly  for  good  colored  and  thin-skinned 
fruit,  and  the  jobbers  are  apparently  will- 
ing to  take  all  they  can  get  of  this  class 
of  goods  at  $3  a  box  cash  here  for  or- 
chard run  grades.  The  ill-favored,  thick- 
skinned,  discolored  fruit  is  being  shipped 
to  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring,  and  the 
great  difference  in  the  priojn  realized  in 
the  auctions  show  that  the  buyers  do  not 
value  tli is  class  of  goods  very  highly. 

Orange  county  packers  are  now  asking 
up  to  $3.2n  cash  for  their  stock,  and  the 
growers'  price  ideas  are  even  higher.  A 
packer  who  operates  in  the  Placentia  dis- 
trict was  telling  your  correspondent  this 
week  that  some  of  them  wanted  3%c  a  lb. 
on  the  trees,  which  is  all  out  of  reason 
at  this  time,  though  they  may  get  it  later 
in  the  season. 

Lemons  are  still  high  in  the  East,  but 
the  call  for  cash  lemons  is  very  light. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  packers  get- 
ting weak-kneed  and  selling  for  less,  so 
that  they  will  either  hold  back  their  stock 
or  else  will  float  and  take  the  chances  on 
the  other  end  that  the  jobbers  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  do.  The  present  pick  is 
very  light  indeed,  and  from  the  end  of 
July  until  the  new  crop  comes  in  there  will 
be  almost  no  lemons  to  pick.  At  that  time 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  price  of  lemons 
go  even  higher  than  they  have  been  this 
Slimmer.  A  fair  quality  of  orchard  run 
lemon  is  hold  today  at  $5  cash  per  box, 
and  the  real  fancy  brands  up  to  $6.50  usual 
terms. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  22,738  cars  of  oranges  and  3621  cars 
i>f  lemons.  To  the  same  lime  last  season, 
27,888  cars  of  oranges  and  4716  cars  of 
lemons. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  dropping  of 
oranges  on  account  of  the  hot  weather, 
and  from  all  indications  we  are  to  have 
the  heaviest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
citrus  fruit  industry.  The  navels  are  now 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut  and  they  are 
seemingly  past  the  stage  when  the  hot 
weather  will  affect  them.  As  Florida  will 
have  but  about  r. < t  per  cent  of  a  crop  this 
<-orning  season,  the  prospects  all  seem 
bright  for  the  California  orange  grower. 


CALIFORNIA  HAS  THE  LARGEST 
TREES. 


Many  Californians  do  not  know  that 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement  was  ever 
questioned,  but  it  certainly  has  been.  The 
Melbourne  Leader  says  that  many  Aus- 
tralians have  believed  that  their  conti- 
nent could  claim  the  distinction  of  pos- 
sessing the  tallest  trees  in  the  world.  The 
weakness  of  this  claim,  however,  has  been 
exposed  by  the  Victorian  Government 
Botanist,  Professor  A.  J.  Ewart.  In  a 
recent  contribution  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Professor  Ewart  submits  certain 
statements  of  an  interesting  character, 
though  they  will  be  disappointing  to  many 
Australians  who  had  faith  in  earlier  rec- 
ords. Mr.  W.  Botting-Hemsley.  an  Eng- 
lish botanist,  in  commenting  on  the  paper 
under  notice,  writes: 

"Professor  Ewart  corrects  the  exag- 
gerated heights  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
gum  trees  of  Australia,  and  accepted  by 
writers  of  repute,  such  as  the  late  Baron 
Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  which  have  been 
repeated  in  numerous  popular  books,  in- 
cluding the  writer's  'Guide  to  the  North 
Gallery,'  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Kew.  As  an  instance  of  the  utter  un- 
trustworthiness  of  the  measurements  of 
certain  observers.  Professor  Ewart  states 
that  the  height  of  one  and  the  same  tree 
was  estimated  by  the  same  person,  first, 
as  525  feet,  then  as  466  feet,  and,  finally, 
at  220  feet!  He  has  gone  into  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  and,  as  far  as  his  investi- 
gations go,  the  tallest  individuals  of,  prob- 
ably, the  tallest  tree  in  Australia — Euca- 
lyptus amygdalina — are.  approximately, 
300  feet  high,  the  greatest  measurement 
being  303  feet.  In  the  guide  in  question, 
.  the  painting  numbered  599  is  described 
as  representing  trees  of  Eucalyptus  amyg- 
dalina, most  of  them  exceeding  300 
feet  in  height;  and  there  is  a  further 
statement  (in  the  third  edition,  1883) 
that  several  trees  of  this  species  that  had 
been  measured  were  more  than  400  feet 
high,  and  the  tallest  measured  471  feet. 
Mueller  ('Eucalyptographia')  strongly 
emphasizes  E.  amygdalina  as  the  tallest 
tree  in  the  world.  Another  painting  in 
the  North  Gallery,  numbered  604,  repre- 
sents the  karri  gum  (Eucalyptus  diversi- 
color),  and  Mueller's  statement  that  he 
had  seen  many  trees  of  this  species  that 
approached  400  feet  in  height  is  repro- 


duced in  the  guide.  This  estimate  was 
probably  based  on  equally  inexact  obser- 
vations as  those  relating  to  E.  amygda- 
lina. However,  without  giving  exact  meas- 
urements, J.  Ednie  Brown  ('Report  on 
the  Forests  of  Western  Australia,  1895') 
states  that  300  feet  is  not  an  unusual 
height  for  the  karri.  It  is  a  pity  that  such 
rough  guesses  were  ever  recorded,  and  by 
writers  of  reputed  authority,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 
In  this  connection,  the  question  arises, 
which  is  the  tallest  tree  in  the  world? 
At  the  date  of  the  guide  (1882),  325  feet 
was  the  greatest  authenticated  height  of 
the  Californian  Mammoth  Tree,  Sequoia 
gigantea,  and  Professor  Sargent,  the  la- 
test authority,  states,  in  his  'North  Amer- 
can  Sylva,'  that  several  trees  over  300 
feet  high  existed,  and  gives  325  feet  as 
the  highest  known.  Accepting  these  fig- 
ures, America  can  claim  the  tallest  tree, 
and  Australia  takes  second  place." 


The  Comet  Citrus  Association  was  re- 
cently organized,  and  the  headquarters  of 
this  concern  will  be  in  Porterville.  The 
five  directors  are  A.  C.  Schulz,  J.  L.  Har- 
deman, R.  Kohlman,  S.  B.  Roth  and  A.  J. 
Newberry. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Rural  Californian  in  speaking  of 
the  latest  edition  of  California  Fruits, 
says:  The  book  has  been  so  fully  re- 
viewed and  endorsed  in  these  columns 
that  we  can  here  only  remark  that  it  is 
the  standard  of  authority  wherever  fruit 
culture  has  attained  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  especially  so  where  conditions 
of  soil,  climate  and  production  resemble 
those  of  California. 

The  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  street, 
San  Francisco,  publishers.  Price  $3,  car- 
riage prepaid. 


Attention  of  the  Rukai.  Press  readers 
is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Hart-Parr  Co.  traction  engine,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue.  This  company  is  an 
Iowa  industry,  and  has  really  solved  the 
problem  of  turning  out  ready  for  use 
a  successful  traction  engine,  which  they 
term  the  "Modern  Farm  Horse,"  simple 
in  construction,  solid  and  firm  in  all 
parts.  It  is  not  a  difficult  machine  to 
manage,  nor  expensive  as  prices  go  for 
the  farmer  to  purchase.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Hart-Parr  traction  engine  is  a 
very  economical  feature  to  maintain  and 
use.  If  you  will  write  to  J.  E.  Sloan, 
general  agent  for  California,  located  at 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  he  will  be  glad  to  mail 
you  a  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices, 
and  show  you  the  superior  points  in  con- 
nection with  this  machine.  Mr.  Sloan 
is  an  extensive  business  man  of  Palo 
Alto,  who  has  handled  farm  machinery 
and  tractors  for  years,  and  knows  thor- 
oughly the  wants  of  a  farmer.  Reliable 
in  all  his  dealings,  we  certainly  can  com- 
ment all  our  readers  to  Mr.  Sloan,  and  can 
further  commend  the  traction  engine  that 
he  is  handling. 

WASHDAY  HELPERS 
To  assist  with  the  washing  without 
injury  to  the  clothes  is  the  guarantee 
on  washing  tablets  made  by  the  Champion 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Oakland. 
These  tablets  contain  no  acid,  lye  or  other 
injurious  substance.  So  confident  is  the 
company  of  your  entire  satisfaction  and 
future  orders  that  it  will  send  a  ten-cent 
package  free.  All  asked  is  that  you  send 
your  grocer's  name  and  five  cents  to  cover 
postage  on  the  package  of  tablets. 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  these  tablets  for 
which  the  company  makes  a  very  liberal 
offer.  Your  boys  and  girls  can  make  their 
spending  money  selling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. See  their  advertisement  in  this 
issue. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  951-9SS  N.  Main  St.  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


J  '  MAiy.ANDlHOWABt 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
'first  class.   Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCING 

Cheap,  durable,  easy  to  erect.  "  Write  for 
Catalog  E,  showing  designs  and  net  prices 
of  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates;  also 
square  and  diamond  mesh  Hog,  Field  and 
Poultry  Fence.  Barbed  and  Smooth  Wire, 
Staples,  etc. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,   No  8|l2„cE1iC,^„l,rce, 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  ANTD  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


W 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office.  9  Fremont  SJreet.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

iter  and  OU  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.  It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


k»oeh  mw.  mm  balanceo  vertical  pum> 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER.  OIL,  WIXE.  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI«  318  Market  St.,  San  Franciitco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wella  Fargo  IMu..  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  BdfE.,  Los  Angelen.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern   Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps 

*  IRl 


^|9Hi    jl  with  patent  water  balance  which  carry 

/  \  ■  iTaP^cT  SL^n.  t^le  r°tating  parts,  making  the  smoothest 
/»J;ldyf"*a^an*nttfS^r  running    pump  produced—requires  less 

3i         '  ^^^^  ii      Power  to  operate — protects  against  end 

'     -  thrust — protects  engine  or  motor  against 

^  strain. 

B«W  Send  for  Jackson  Catalogue. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  357-359-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

1'at.  rending.  Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

C0VINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  PACrFIC  BCBAL  PfcBBs. 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR   EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand.  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
.Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Koad  Sprinkling,  Wire,  Ship 
1'se,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

Send  fur  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 


I1,  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


THE  POPULAR 

GREASE 
OF  THE  WEST. 

COMES  IN 
A  BLUE  PAIL. 


HUB 

(■■and) 

AXLE 
GREASE 


THE  RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD  OF  MERIT 

IN  EVERY  CITY, 
TOWN  AND  HAMLET 
West  of  the  Rockies. 


Ask  your  Dealer.    He  is  selling  it. 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

An  Analogy  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Fruit  Industry. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Tress 
By  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Chambers,  of  Kresno. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  some  new  im- 
pulse to  help  us  solve  the  problems  of  fruit  ad- 
vancement in  this  State.  I  have  always  contended 
that  with  the  limited  area  in  California  for  grow- 
ing classes  of  fruit  which  cannot  be  grown  else- 
where, as,  for  instance,  the  raisin  and  wine  grape 
of  commerce,  drying  and  canning  peaches,  prunes, 
almonds,  walnuts  and  fancy  Japanese  varieties  of 
plums,  the  production  can  never  be  overdone.  The 
whole  fault  lies,  I  am 
sure,  in  not  using  the 
proper  methods  of 
marketing  to  get  the 
best  returns  and  re- 
sults. Our  system  for 
a  number  of  years  has 
been  along  the  same 
line,  and  the  splendid 
returns  received  for 
our  fruits  in  some  sea- 
son in  the  past  was 
not  due  to  any  par- 
ticular shrewd  mar- 
keting, but  the  large 
returns  received  were 
due  to  some  natural 
conditions,  one  of 
which,  for  instance, 
being  shortage  of  fruit 
crops  in  the  Eastern 
States.  When  there  is 
a  heavy  peach  crop  in 
the  Eastern  States,  the 
price  of  California 
fruits  is  affected.  This 
is  the  case  particular- 
ly with  our  green 
fruit  shipments.  But 
in  preserved  fruits,  we 

have  practically  no  competition  in  such  forms  of 
dried  and  canned  fruits  as  we  produce,  and  a 
steady  trade  should  be  worked  up  for  these  com- 
modities during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  no 
fresh  fruits  are  to  be  had.  and  with  proper  mar- 
keting facilities  and  a  systematic  method  of  get- 
ting out  products  to  the  consumers  without  their 
having  to  go  through  the  hands  of  so  many  mid- 
dlement,  we  should  sell  every  single  raisin,  dried 
and  canned  peach  and  other  fruits,  we  can  pro- 
duce. 

The  retail  prices  of  our  products  are  out  of 
reason,  and  until  we  can  regulate  this  condition 
there  will  always  be  some  sort  of  a  hold-over  crop 
to  affect  the  sale  of  the  new  crop,  making  it  ap- 
pear that  iin  over-production  condition  actually 
exists.  When  I  say  the  retail  price  is  too  high,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  farmer  is  getting  too 
much  for  his  fruit  locally.  Not  so.  A  good  aver- 
age price  can  be  paid  the  farmer  which  will  en- 
able him  to  make  money  on  his  investment  and 


continually  encourage  him  to  good  conduct  of  his 
business.  Fluctuation  which  gives  a  high  price 
one  season  and  an  extra  low  price  another  should 
be  largely  prevented,  especially  when  our  State 
practically  controls  the  supply  of  such  commodi- 
ties that  cannot  be  so  well,  if  at  all,  grown  else- 
where. I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  dried  and  canned 
fruits. 

When  I  say  that  new  blood  and  impulse  should 
be  injected  into  the  marketing  end  of  our  business. 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  have  no  men  in 
the  State  capable  of  putting  the  fruit  business  on 
a  substantial  basis  as  far  as  returns  are  concerned. 
But  we  need  some  entirely  new  method  of  con- 


Tree  and  Bush  Fruits  on  the  Same  Land  by  Irrigation. 

trolling  the  principal  industries  which  affect  the 
general  welfare  of  our  State  at  large.  We  should 
confer  with  outsiders,  especially  those  that  have 
made  a  success  in  other  enterprises,  many  of  which 
have  embarked  in  certain  lines  of  business  some- 
what similar  to  our  own  and  have  built  up  for- 
tunes with  nothing  like  the  stock  in  trade  that  we 
possess.  Fruit  is  a  food  as  well  as  grain  products. 
There  was  once  a  time  that  fruit  was  considered 
strictly  a  luxury:  not  so  now.  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  with  proper  marketing  facilities 
handled  in  an  economical  way  to  enable  us  to  get 
our  products  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  we  cannot  sell  our  commodities  at  a 
profh1  to  all  concerned. 

I  have  no  desire  to  advertise  the  breakfast  foods 
so  largely  sold  throughout  all  civilized  countries. 
Many  of  these  so-called  foods  could  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  every  one  knows.  They  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  as  food  adjuncts.  Many  of 
the  promoters  of  these  fads  (for  fads  they  are) 


have  built  up  fortunes  running  into  the  millions. 
I  venture  to  say  that  two  or  three  firms  selling 
these  unnecessary  fads,  made  out  of  common  grain 
such  as  corn  and  wheat,  receive  heavier  returns 
than  those  received  by  our  fruit  growers  in  this 
State.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  if  we  exercised 
a  little  more  brain  power  and  handled  our  pro- 
ducts in  the  same  businesslike  manner  in  which 
these  tad  grain  merchants  handle  theirs,  that  we, 
with  our  varied  and  substantial  food  products, 
should  not  even  surpass  them  in  results?  We  have 
something  good  to  work  on,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  a  whole  lot  of  explaining  when  we  market  a 
wholesome,  natural  product,  while  a  great  many 

other  commodities  re- 
quire a  lot  of  wind 
and  convincing  argu- 
ment to  make  them 
reach  the  consuming 
public. 

The  time  is  ripe  to 
do  something  and  it 
should  be  done  at 
once.  We  want  our 
vast  fruit  products 
handled  profitably ;  we 
depend  upon  it.  When 
our  farmers  are  pros- 
perous every  one  is 
prosperous  and  happy. 
It  is  rather  tiresome  to 
pick  up  a  paper  every 
day  almost  and  see 
where  some  visionary 
gives  a  certain  kind  of 
advice  to  do  so  and  so. 
Nearly  every  one  has 
a  different  method 
which  could  not  possi- 
bly be  put  into  effect. 
We  need  some  head  at 
the  marketing  end  of 
our  industries,  and  if 
some  man  will  demon- 
strate a  feasible  and  substantial  plan,  work  it  out. 
in  order  to  get  the  best  general  results,  his  salary 
would  be  no  object;  we  could  afford  to  pay  such 
a  man  $30,000  a  year,  and  he  would  be  cheap  at 
the  price. 

Without  having  a  desire  to  reflect  upon  the 
business  ability  and  integrity  of  California  busi- 
ness men  dealing  in  and  selling  our  vast  crops  of 
fruit.  1  am  sure  that  many  of  them  operate  in  a 
rut.  The  same  methods  of  marketing  and  selling 
are  adopted  from  year  to  year  with  little  or  no 
improvement.  High  prices  and  low  prices  have 
more  or  less  been  affected,  we  might  say,  by  the 
elements.  When  high  prices  have  been  obtained,, 
in  many  instances  it  was  due  to  some  natural  con- 
dition and  not  caused  particularly  by  any  shrewd 
method  of  marketing;  shortage  of  crops  creating 
a  heavy  demand  at  high  prices  and  a  big  crop 
causing  a  glut.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
OUT  dried  and  canned  products,  which  practically 
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of  the  country,  and  find  that  there  will  be  a  very 
light  crop. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  m . ,  July  If,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations 


Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum,  mum 

Eureka  

.00 

.00 

.11 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

106 

60 

8acramento 

.00 

.00 

.00 

10-2 

54 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

.00 

.01 

68 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.00 

88 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

106 

60 

Independence... 

.44 

.44 

.00 

94 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

88 

52 

Los  Angeles 

.00 

.00 

.00 

92 

54 

San  Diego  

.01 

.01 

.00 

80 

(52 

The  Week. 


Fruit  shipments  have  been  very  large  and  lively. 
Nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  Bartlett  pears  started 
eastward  from  Sacramento  in  a  single  day  last 
week — the  largest  shipment  ever  made  in  one  day. 
Other  fruits  are  also  going  in  record-breaking 
amounts  and  are  bringing  unusually  high  prices 
OD  Eastern  arrival.  A  new  sensation  has  entered 
the  trade,  for  the  new  Western  Pacific  overland 
line  has  taken  a  bite  at  the  eastward-rolling  fruit. 
The  first  train  by  this  route  left  Sacramento  just 
after  our  last  issue  went  to  press  and  wafl  prom- 
ised to  run  on  an  express-train  schedule,  making 
more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  the  entire 
trip.  The  new  line  promises  to  start  a  15-car  fruit 
train  each  day  until  the  end  of  the  season.  This 
new  Richmond  ill  the  railway  field  will  help  to 
keep  things  moving.  It  has  been  claimed  for 
some  time  that  what  the  fresh-fruit  shipment 
needed  especially  was  speed  and  regularity  of 
trains  rather  than  competition  in  rates.  Hates  are 
regulated  by  Interstate  Commerce  orders,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  and  competition  in  rates  may 
be  beyond  reach,  but  competition  in  quality  of 
service  is  wholesome  and  exceedingly  desirable. 
For  this  reason  the  announcement  that  the  fruit 
trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Western 
Pacific  are  racing  over  their  respective  lines 
toward  Chicago  is  of  immense  moment  in  the 
development  of  broad  avenues  for  California  fruit 
which  producers  need  and  consumers  desire. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  claim  that  the  early  reports  of  East- 
ern shortage  of  fruits  wen-  exasperated,  there  is 
still  a  great  void  appearing  which  California  ship- 
ments must  fill,  and  keep  on  rillinir.  until  another 
year's  fruit  crop  can  take  its  chance  of  running 
the  gauntlet  of  disasters  which  fruit  crops  east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  have  as  their  natural  por- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  peach  and  St.  Louis 
as  representative  of  fruits  and  places.  A  dealer 
recently  gave  out  his  belief  that  •"Missouri  will 
not  produce  more  than  twenty-five  carloads  of 
freestone  peaches,  and  they  will  be  of  an  inferior 
quality:  St.  Louis  will  get  very  few  peaches  from 
Arkansas,  as  the  crop  in  that  State  is  very  sh.ut. 
There  will  be  no  clinkstones  to  speak  of.  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  fruit  men  in  all  parts 


Californians  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  fruit  industries,  and  this  includes  everyone 
from  a  railway  brak'enian  to  a  bank  president, 
should  not  overlook  the  pertinent  analogy,  width 
Mr.  Chambers  draws  upon  our  first  page  this 
week,  between  promoting  this  business  and  the 
enterprise  with  which  other  commanding  commer- 
cial undertakings  are  advanced.    The  point  in 
his  article  which  seems  to  us  strikingly  new  is 
the  emphasis  he  places  upon  the  intrinsic  quality 
and  goodness  of  the  product  which  we  desire  to 
press  to  wider  patronage.    In  these  days  of  colos- 
sal promotion  enterprises  some  doubt  has  natur- 
ally been  cast  upon  the  soundness  of  what  was 
formerly  insisted  upon  as  a  principle  of  adver- 
tising,  viz.:  that  the  ultimate  success  of  an  ad- 
vertising undertaking  depends  upon  having  good 
goods.    We  do  not  say  that  the  goods  which  Mr. 
Chambers  cites  as  foundations  for  great  adver- 
tising are  not  good:  they  are  good  in  a  way;  good 
of  their  kind,  perhaps — but  their  kind  is  relatively 
poor  when  compared,  according  to  their  dietetic- 
value  and  wholesomeness.  with  California  fruit 
products.    For  example.  110  one  could  place  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  prunes,  dried  apricots,  peaches,  etc., 
in  the  same  shadow  that  Mr.  Dooley  does  some 
other  foundations  for  high  advertising  when  he 
declares:     "If  I   ever  get   the  breakfast-cereal 
habit.  I  hope  someone  will  put  a  nose-bag  on  me 
and  tie  me  up  in  front  of  the  courthouse."  Un- 
doubtedly none  of  the  foods,  near-foods,  and  near- 
medicines  from  which  millions  are  made  by  adver- 
tising can  compare  either  for  nourishment  or  pro- 
motion of  natural  functions  with  a  free  use  of 
California   cured  fruits.     Nor  are  any  of  them 
so  cheap  to  the  retailer,  and  therefore  he  could 
be  disposed  to  handle  them  rather  than  pay  the 
tribute  he  does  to  the  advertising  manufacturer 
who  transmutes  stock  foods  into  human  foods  by 
the  gilding  of  his  artistic  and  poetic  announce- 
ments and  thereby  creates  a  great  consuming  de- 
mand for  them    Mr.  Chambers  is  exactly  right: 
we  arc  not  getting  the  advantage  which  belongs 
to  us  because  of  the  intrinsic  desirability  and 
wholesomeness  of  out  products,  but  arc  sitting 
quietly  aside  and  allowing  keen  advertisers  to 
make  amlirosia  out  of  bran  and  middlings  while 
the  food  of  the  gods  is  fruit,  according  to  all  tradi- 
tions of  the  mythologists.    How  long  are  we  going 
to  do  this.'    Mr.  Chambers'  point  is  pertinent  and 
should  be  penetrating. 


give  Mr.  Moulton's  outline  of  things  to  do  for 
the  thrips  because  we  destire  to  urge  growers  to 
do  it.  and  to  do  it  at  the  right  times  to  check  this 
terrible  pest.  If  the  controversy  and  the  experi- 
mentation it  induces  bring  out  better  ways,  all 
the  better:  but  the  thing  for  the  orchard  owner 
to  do  now  is  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  man  who 
has  done  most  with  the  pest  and  direct  their 
work  upon  this  advice  this  year — no  matter  what 
better  thing  may  be  demonstrated  for  next  year, 
if  any.  The  insect  will  not  wait  until  differences 
of  opinion  are  reconciled  or  swept  away  by  some 
discovery  which  may  cause  them  all  to  be  of  do 
importance.  It  must  be  kept  down  as  far  as  pos- 
sible now  by  the  best  thing  we  know,  and  for 
this  reason  we  give  Mr.  Moulton's  way.  freed  from 
its  controversial  support,  and  urge  procedure 
upon  it  at  the  times  indicated  as  tit  for  doing 
something. 


I'pon  another  page  of  this  issue  we  quote  from 
;m  esteemed  contemporary  a  restatement  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Moulton  of  his  conviction  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  to  reduce  the  thrips  on  deciduous  fruit 
trees.  Mr.  Moulton  in  the  parts  of  his  article 
which  we  do  not  reproduce  indulges  in  a  defense 
of  his  position  against  those  who  do  not  consider 
it  satisfactory.  We  doubt  the  dcsirahility  of 
such  defense  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
value,  and  therefore  endeavor  to  concentrate  at- 
tention upon  what  Mr.  Moulton  holds  to  be  the 
hest  prescription  after  all  objections  have  been 
considered  by  him.  and  we  trust  him  not  to  be 
actuated  by  controversy.  The  fruit  growers  de- 
sire to  know  what  he.  as  an  expert,  holds  to  as 
the  best  thing  to  do.  They  do  not  care  whether 
the  thriiis  walk  on  their  toe-nails  or  on  the  balls 
of  their  feet — if  the  lime  wash  does  not  destroy 
them,  they  can  walk  on  their  eyebrows  if  they 
wish  to.  Our  entomologists  are  perhaps  open  to 
tin-  charge  of  seeming  to  be  more  anxious  to  find 
holes  in  each  other  than  in  the  bugs  they  arc 
fighting.  It  is.  of  course,  not  so.  but  their  public 
attitudes  sometimes  warrant  such  suspicion.  We 


And  so  those  Canada-trotting  Americans  whom 
we  have  been  so  anxious  to  rescue  from  agricul- 
tural and  matrimonial  promoters  are  really  res- 
cuing themselves  and  we  have  had  all  our  worry 
for  nothing — which  is  the  general  course  of  wor- 
rying anway.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Planchard.  statis- 
tician of  the  Reclamation  Service,  has  interviewed 
many  settlers  in  Montana  who  had  tried  the  Cana- 
dian experiment  but  were  glad  to  return  home. 
They  said  that  practically  every  American  farmer 
was  anxious  to  get  back  if  he  could  sell  his  hold- 
ings. They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  land  and 
the  crops,  which,  they  alleged,  consisted  princi- 
pally of  alfalfa  and  hardy  grains,  and  even  these 
were  not  sure.  The  form  of  government  did  not 
appeal  to  them,  and  they  considered  railroad  rates 
exorbitant.  Ice  and  snow  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  added  to  their  discontent.  During 
the  last  nine  months,  it  was  said.  lo.OOO  settlers 
have  returned  to  the  States  from  Canada.  Well. 
Americans  are  critical,  and  heaven  might  not 
please  them  much  better  than  Canada,  but  they 
are  our  people  and  all  other  countries  attract 
them  at  their  peril.  Our  present  observation  is 
that  many  of  them  who  start  to  running  south 
do  not  stop  until  they  reach  California. 


Another  hobby  of  ours  is  that  college  students 
are  good  workers,  especially  students  of  the  agri- 
cultural variety.    This  seems  to  be  true  the  world 
over,  for  it   is  reported  from  Copenhagen  that . 
Danish  college  students  have  of  late  years  under- 
taken harvest  work  in  the  summer  vacation.  But] 
this  year  they  have  gone  a  step  further  in  organs 
izing  a  bureau  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
for  regulating  the  supply  and  demand.    No  !•  m 
the  student  tramps  from  farm  to  farm  in  search 
id'  work.    The  farmers  scud  in  their  statemcui  ol 
the  number  of  hands  required  and  the  bureau 
allots  the  men  for  the  work.    The  Danish  harvest 
lasts  about  a  month,  and  the  farmers  have  found, 
the  lusty  college  men  are  just  the  help  they  need 
for  a  speedy  crop  lifting.    At  first  only  the  a\m 
dents  with  no  coin  undertook  the  work:  now  then 
is  a  rush  for  health  and  harvesting  by  all  grades! 
of  college  men.    We  do  not  like  to  discount  thel 
glorious  industrial  significance  of  this  announce-! 
ment.  but  wonder  a  little  if  the  students  havi 
not  discovered  that  harvest  work'  is  a  strenuoa 
training  which  fits  them  for  the  football  datia 
of  the  autumn. 


But  if  college  students  should  really  choose  farifl 
work  for  the  interest  and  the  profit  of  it  ami 
should  show  such  excellence  that  they  are  in  dfl 
mand,  there  is  really  much  satisfaction  fn  it] 
And  if  college  students  do  excel,  why  not  college 
cows  .'  The  report  comes  this  week  from  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College  at  Columbia  that  rhe 
college  cow  Josephine  completes  the  firs1 
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months  of  her  year's  test  for  milk  production 
with  a  margin  over  the  world's  record  for  that 
period  of  1204  pounds,  or  about  150  gallons.  Jose- 
phine also  holds  the  world's  record  for  milk  pro- 
duction for  one  day.  one  mouth  ami  four  months, 
taking  all  three  places  from  Colante's  Fourth  Jo- 
hanna of  Roisendale.  Wis.  Josephine  produced 
in  one  month  2960  pounds,  as  against  the  previous 
world's  record  of  2783  pounds.  Her  record  for 
milk  in  one  day  is  110.2  pounds,  as  against  the 
previous  record  of  106  pounds.  This  is  just  what 
one  ought  to  expect,  for  if  young'  men  or  young- 
cows  do  not  demonstrate  by  their  deeds  the  prac- 
tical value  of  their  training,  people  have  a  right 
to  doubt  the  value  of  the  training.  It  looks  now 
as  though  both  men  and  cows  were  making  good. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  of  weather  disasters 
to  horticulture,  the  spring's  frost  work  against 
fruit  crops  in  the  central  West  seems  to  have  been 
matched  by  troubles  of  no  less  significance  in 
Europe,  one  manifestation  of  which  is  the  injury 
to  seed  crops.  A  despatch  from  New  York  says 
that  Major  Charles  B.  Braslan,  the  San  Jose  seed 
grower,  who  arrived  at  that  port  last  week  from 
Europe,  said  that  the  heavy  floods  of  winter  and 
spring  had  practically  destroyed  the  European 
seed  crop  and  that  California  concerns  had  done 
a  rushing  business  on  the  other  side,  the  foreign 
sales  amounting  to  nearly  $600,000.  All  the  truck 
farms  of  Europe  are  "rowing  crops  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  from  seed  grown  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  is  an  advantage  of  our  steady  cli- 
mate which  has  long  inspired  enterprise  and  effort 
in  this  State  and  the  winnings  are  beginning  to 
be  calculable. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Peas  and  Sunflowers. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  troubled  a  great  deal 
with  the  wild  sunflower  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
Stanislaus  river,  on  what  is  known  as  the  bottom 
land.  Sunflowers  have  become  such  a  pest  to  us 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
growing  peas.  We  would  like  to  ask  if  you  have 
made  any  experiments  and  what  in  your  judg- 
ment would  be  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
wild  sunflowers.  Our  peas  are  planted,  as  a  rule, 
during  the  month  of  February.  Last  July  we 
plowed  under  a  heavy  crop  of  sunflowers  which 
were  anywhere  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  These 
sprouted  up  and  grew  immediately  after  we  cut 
flic  crop  of  peas.  As  above  stated,  we  plowed 
those  under  in  July  and  the  land  seemed  to  be 
as  clean  as  a  paved  street.  In  February,  we 
sowed  our  peas  and  up  until  about  the  first  of 
April,  there  was  hardly  a  sunflower  to  be  seen, 
but  the  latter  half  of  May  and  about  the  first 
of  June,  these  same  sunflowers  seemed  to  get  a 
growing  spell  and  when  we  got  around  to  harvest 
the  bulk  of  our  peas,  we  had  more  sunflowers  than 
peas  to  handle.  lias  the  sulphate  of  iron  been 
tried  and  with  what  success  in  killing  off  these 
sunflowers ? — Farmer,  Oakdale. 

We  doubt  the  feasibility  of  killing  the  wild 
sunflowers  with  sulphate  of  iron,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  sulphate  would  probable  be  just  as  fatal 
to  the  peas  as  to  the  sunflowers,  if  not  more  so, 
therefore  the  treatment  could  not  he  applied  at 
the  time  of  the  year  that  the  sunflowers  start 
growth  as  the  land  is  then  covered  by  the  pea 
crop.  You  will  have  to  have  recourse  to  a  longer 
process  of  cleaning  by  cultivation,  so  as  to  use  up 
the  sunflower  seed  with  which  the  soil  is  undoubt- 
edly abundantly  charged,  by  practising  a  clean 
fallow  for  a  whole  year.  Why  cannol  you  plant 
your  peas  earlier  and  get  them  into  canning 
condition  before  the  sunflowers  start  in  April  or 
May.  because  the  weeds  would  grow  slowly  at 
first  and  might  not    interfere    with    the  later 


growth  of  the  peas  if  the  peas  had  so  much  start 
of  them  as  to  cover  the  ground  well.  Unless  you 
are  in  a  very  frosty  situation,  we  do  not  see  why 
you  cannot  sow  peas  in  December,  or  even  earlier, 
if  the  rains  are  early  and  adequate,  and  harvest 
them  in  May  instead  of  July.  Sunflowers  are  a 
summer  growing  crop;  peas  are.  with  us,  a  winter 
growing  crop.  Can  you  not  use  these  facts  so  as 
to  secure  your  peas  without  serious  inteference? 

Goat  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  chance  at  a  small  cost 
to  buy  some  goat  manure  from  an  inclosure  where 
this  is  deposited  to  an  amount  of  about  five  car- 
loads. Will  goat  manure  be  of  great  value  in 
fertilizing  an  orchard  ?  If  so,  how  much  of  it 
should  be  spread  on  an  acre?  We  do  not,  of 
course,  wish  to  put  too  much  on,  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  hauling,  but  we  want  enough  to  show 
a  decided  benefit.  If  this  stuff,  which  has  a  little 
sand  mixed  with  it,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
us,  what  time  of  year  should  it  be  put  on  the 
orchard  ? — Enquirer,  Mojave. 

Accumulations  of  sheep  and  goat  manure  in  a 
dry  situation,  that  is,  where  not  leached  out  by 
rains,  have  been  found  to  run  as  high  as  +13  per 
ton  in  fertilizing  constituents.  The  average 
would,  however,  be  not  above  .+7.50,  and  would 
depend  not  only  upon  the  unleaehed  condition 
of  the  material  but  upon  the  amount  of  sand 
mixed  with  it.  If  it  is  in  a  situation  where  sand 
blows  very  freely,  it  might  not  be  worth  over 
+4  or  +.">  per  ton,  possibly  not  that  much.  You 
have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  condition  largely 
unknown.  So  far  as  its  fertilizing  quality  goes, 
however,  it  is  freely  available  and  directly  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
probably  four  or  five  tons  could  be  used  to  the 
acre  without  injury  if  well  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  land.  Application  can  be  made  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  for  the  drying  will  not  in- 
jure it.  It  will  not,  however,  become  available 
until  the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  to  carry  its  con- 
tents to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  in  California,  application  should  be 
made  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. 


Killing  Weeds  with  Superphosphate. 

To  the  Editor:  I  will  esteem  it  an  especial 
favor  if  you  will  tell  me  of  a  chemical  substance 
that  could  be  used  for  the  killing  of  weeds  under- 
neath lemon  and  orange  trees.  I  am  interested 
in  something  that  can  be  dissolved  in  the  irriga- 
tion water  for  basin  irrigation  which  will  not  in- 
jure the  trees  nor  the  land.  The  "Experimental 
Station  Record."  Vol.  XII,  p.  250,  a  superphos- 
phate solution  was  used  in  the  form  of  a  spray. 
Will  this  do? — Orange  Grower,  Glendora. 

We  have  nothing  later  than  the  brief  forecast 
of  the  experiment  in  spraying  with  superphos- 
phate which  you  have  seen  in  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Record.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  was  ever 
carried  out.  We  have  frequently  mentioned 
weed  killing  with  sulphate  of  iron  at  the  rate  of 
iy2  to  2  lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  but  we  should 
fear  such  accumulation  as  might  come  from  fre- 
quent using  opon  soil  carrying  valuable  trees.  It 
might  be  more  desirable  for  you  to  try  spraying 
with  superphosphate  and  with  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, because  both  of  these  substances  would 
be  worth  what  they  cost  in  the  way  of  a  fertilizer, 
and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  injuring  the  soil 
for  the  growth  of  other  plants  as  there  might  be 
in  usiii"'  some  of  the  weed-killing  compounds 
which  arc  on  the  market.  These  contain  arsenic, 
which  is  certainly  accumulative  in  the  soil  and 
very  destructive  to  all  plant  growth. 

The  feasibility  of  killing  weeds  with  these  fer- 
tilizers is,  however,  subject  to  doubt,  because 
weeds  like  them  in  moderate  quantities  as  well 
as  useful  plants,  and  it  is  common  to  use  them 


to  stimulate  the  growth  of  green  stuff  for  plow- 
ing, under.  Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  tillage 
question  involved,  for  to  use  anything  which 
would  tempt  one  to  let  the  basin  bottoms  go  un- 
cultivated would  bring  the  soil  into  a  condition 
which  would  be  a  greater  loss  than  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  certainly. 

California  Cotton. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  any  information  upon 
the  culture  of  cotton  in  California.  I  am  con- 
nected with  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  East, 
and  am  studying  the  subject  generally,  and  would 
thank  you  for  any  courtesy  you  may  extend  in 
this  regard. — W.  G.  M.,  Salinas. 

There  is  no  cotton  grown  in  California  outside 
of  specimen  plants,  except  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
our  extreme  southeast  county,  adjacent  to  Yuma 
and  the  Colorado  river.  There  are  no  publica- 
tions about  what  has  been  accomplished  there  ex- 
cepting local  newspaper  descriptions.  If  you  will 
write  to  the  publisher  of  the  Desert  Farmer.  El 
Centro,  Cal.,  he  can  bring  you  into  connection 
with  the  parties  who  are  making  this  product. 
Cotton  growing  was  first  undertaken  in  California 
about  forty  years  ago,  but  although  the  staple 
was  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  the  crop  could 
not  be  commercially  handled  because  of  the  high 
prices  of  labor.  This  condition  has  continued,  if 
not  increased,  and  the  hope  of  the  Imperial  valley 
growers  is  that  they  can  handle  the  crop  with 
Mexican  labor,  which  seems  to  be  in  supply  in 
that  district.  Cotton  growing  in  California  was 
very  carefully  studied  by  Professor  Hilgarcl  in 
connection  with  the  census  of  1880,  and  in  a  full 
volume  on  cotton  in  the  different  States  you  will 
find  careful  discussion  of  California  cotton  and 
the  natural  suitability  of  this  State  for  the  crop- 
Water  Too  Near  the  Surface. 

To  the  Editor:  Six  years  ago  I  seeded  ten  acres 
of  alfalfa  along  the  Mokelumne  river  and  irrigated 
it  from  the  river.  For  the  last  three  years  I  put 
gypsum  on  it  once  or  twice  a  year.  All  this  does 
not  help  it  much  and  it  is  dying  out  more  all  the 
time.  Would  like  to  know  if  it  is  the  water  or  if 
the  seed  was  not  good. — Farmer,  Lodi. 

It  is  probable  from  your  description  that  either 
the  natural  rise  of  water  in  the  soil  or  your  use  of 
irrigation  is  not  giving  the  alfalfa  plants  a  suffici- 
ent depth  of  free  soil  for  thrifty  growth.  Where 
the  water  is  too  near  the  surface,  plants  are  short 
lived  and  the  stand  soon  becomes  scant  and  un- 
profitable. No  application  of  gypsum  or  other  ma- 
terials will  cure  a  plant  which  is  in  distress  from 
this  cause.  Dig  a  hole  and  if  you  find  water  or 
mud  three  or  four  feet  from  the  surface  or  less, 
the  unsatisfactory  behavior  of  your  plants  will  be 
explained. 

Lye-Peeling  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  the  formula  for 
peeling  peaches  by  dipping  them  in  caustic  soda 
or  lye.  I  want  to  know  what  strength  is  required, 
and  the  length  of  time  that  they  should  remain 
in  the  solution  before  dipping  in  clear  water. 
Reader,  Lathrop. 

Lye  for  peeling  peaches  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
half  to  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  lye,  which  you  can 
determine  by  the  quickness  with  which  it  acts 

The  lye  water  is  kept  boiling,  and  the  fruit  is 
dipped  in  wire  baskets,  only  being  allowed  In 
remain  in  the  lye  a  few  seconds,  and  is  then 
plunged  at  once  into  fresh  water.  You  must  be 
careful  to  keep  the  lye  boiling  hot,  also  cither  to 
use  running  water  for  rinsing  or  change  it  very 

frequently,  for  you  have  to  rely  on  fresh  water 
to  remove  the  lye  or  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be 
stained. 
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Horticulture. 


RECENT  SCIENCE  IN  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL 
BREEDING. 


\\y  Hon.  WlLLHtM.  Hays,  Assistant  Secrelary  of  Ag- 
riculture, at  the  Recent  Meeting  <>f  the  American 
seed  Trade  Association. 

Tu  give  values  to  the  various  scientific  facts 
.Hid  theories  iu  relation  to  their  use  in  the  actual 
work  of  improving  plants  is  no  easy  task.  Prac- 
tical breeders  have  their  not  too  clearly  defined 
theories,  bul  poorly  co-ordinated  with  their  main 
lines  of  effort  in  breeding,    Scientists,  on  the  other 

hand,  often  assume  to  apply  their  facts  and  theo- 
ries to  breeding,  in  tin-  practice  id'  which  many  of 
them  have  nol  had  experience.  We  have  few  men 
who  combine  a  thorough  knowledge  of  existing 

science  id'  heredity  and  breeding  with  the  liest 

practice.  The  public  agricultural  service  is  de- 
veloping a  elass  of  men  wlfo.  under  public  au- 
spices and  in  private  interests,  are  rapidly  Learn- 
ing  the   application    id'   science   to    the  creative 

breeding  of  both  plants  and  animals. 

Civilized  countries  are  discovering  that  by 
breeding,  the  annual  product  uf  domesticated 

plants  and  animals  may  he  increased  several  bil- 
lions uf  dollars  in  value,  thus  lessening  to  some 
extent,  the  inevitable  increase  in  tin-  cost  of  food 

and  clothing  to  the  consumer,  while  not  decreas- 
ing the  returns  per  acre  of  the  producer.  This 
economic  concern  and  (lie  interest  men  take  in 
delving  into  science  are  uniting  to  impel  men  to 

develop  the  scien  >f  breeding  and  to  utilize  this 

new  knowledge  on  a  scale  coi  ensurate  with  the 

interests  of  the  nearly  two  billions  id'  people  which 
the  world  must  feed. 

Modern  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
thought,  of  men.  and  of  materials  will  soon  have 
obliterated  the  partitions  between  the  countries 

uf  the  earth,  throwing  all  of  mankind  into  one 
community.  Already  science  knows  no  national 
lines.  Cbmmerce  is  constantly  increasing  the 
fluidity  of  trade  between  nations  as  well  as  be- 
tween States.  Men  not  only  briny  the  ideas  id"  all 
countries  to  one  new  country,  but  they  mingle  the 
blood  of  many  races  of  men  into  a  common  slrcam. 
Domesticated  and  wild  plants  and  animals  are 
being  transferred  from  their  original  habitats  to 
all  other  regions  where  they  may  respectively 
prove  of  value,  either  iii  their  purity  Or  when  rc- 
combined  into  new  types.  Under  modern  science 
the  Mendelian  unit  characters  are  being  sought 
out.  transported  and.  by  breeding,  assembled  into 
newly  fashioned  varieties,  breeds,  and  even  spe- 
cies with  enlarged  economic  values  for  each  given 
locality  and  purpose.  And  science  is  not  only  or- 
ganizing the  vocational  education,  even  of  all  the 

productive  classes,  bul  it  lias  begun  to  study 

heredity  in  man.  and  to  at  lest  dream  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  re-combining  the  virtues  of  the  different 
families  iu  grander  races  of  people. 

For  the  most  part,  variety  and  breed  improve- 
ment is  and  probably  ever  must  be  a  relatively- 
slow  and  tedious  process.  In  most  lines  there  has 
been  discovered  no  method  of  making  rapid  im- 
provements. None  better  knows  the  falsity  of 
claims  of  marvellous  and  rapid  changes  by  breed- 
ing than  those  who  make  1  hest\  claims. 

Exaggeration  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to 
plant  and  animal  improvement  and  to  the  sane 
consideration  of  eugenics.  On  the  other  hand, 
modest  increases  in  plant  and  animal  products 
when  applied  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  farms 
give  increased  billions  of  products.  The  day  is 
rapidly  coming  when  public  authorities  and  pri- 
vate interests  will  be  justified,  by  achieved  results 
in  breeding,  in  making  all  needed  investments  of 
money  and  time  in  creative  breeding  along  lines 
of  economic  improvement. 

The  breeding  of  living  things  cannot  be  wrought 
out  under  the  rigid  application  of  scientific  facts 
and  formulas  as  can  the  construction  of  a  drain- 
age system,  a  railroad  or  a  manufacturing  plant. 

Under  the  guiding  hand  of  science,  art  in  breed- 
ing must  also  have  scope.  In  fact,  in  no  other 
line  is  there  such  large  and  complete  anion  of 
science  and  art.  Along  with  the  broad  scientific 
conceptions  of  Darwin,  the.  mathematical  precis- 
ion of  Mendel,  and  the  statistical  records  of  per- 
formance of  the  modern  plant  breeder,  there  must 
•  be  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  of  the  painter,  and 


even  of  the  musician,  all  put  into  operation  with 
somewhat  of  the  genius  of  a  Kiirbank. 

Breeding  is  becoming  so  much  of  a  technical 
profession  thai  a  close  division  of  labor  is  rapidly 

becoming  important.  It  may  be  expedient  for  a 
few  men  to  work  with  a  large  number  of  species 
and  genera,  that  they  may  perform  the  special 
service  id'  giving  a  broad  scope  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  breeding;  but  for  the  most  part  more  rapid 
and  larger  results  will  be  achieved  by  each  worker 
Concentrating  on  a  given  species  or  on  a  group  of 
related  species.  Many  men  have  already  fully 
demonstrated  that  scattering,  discontinuous  ef- 
forts, using  small  numbers  of  each  of  a  dumber 
of  unrelated  species,  is  the  way  to  gel  nowhere 
in  creating  improved  forms  of  plants  and  animals. 
No  doubt  that  even  as  great  a  genius  as  Bui-hank 
would  have  to  his  credit  a  far  larger  economic 
addition  to  America's  plant  products  had  he  con- 
fined his  efforts  to  half  a  dozen  important  species. 
Your  humble  servant  worked  for  twenty  years 
with  about  twenty  species,  the  purpose  being  in 
part  to  gain  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  of  breed- 
ing, and  to  prove  the  large  <  nomic  value  of  plant 

and  animal  improvement.  The  creation  of  new 
forms,  of  tlii'  great  staple  crops,  was  rather  a 
secondary  consideration.     Hut   even   in  this  ease 

better  scientific  as  well  as  far  larger  immediate 

economic  results  would  have  accrued  if  the  work 
had  been  confined  to  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  species  used. 

The  creative  breeder  who  works  with  one  or  a 
few  species  can  compass  the  collection  id'  all 
needed  basic  materials  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
lie  can  not  only  learn  the  unit  characters  id'  each 
acquired  variety,  but  he  can  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success   follow   these   unit    characters   in   the  rc- 

combined  forms  which  he  produces  by  hybridiz- 
ing. Iu  other  words,  without  a  too  extended  va- 
riety of  basal  materials  he  can  gain  an  intimate 

knowledge  of  the  basal  unit  characters,  as  does 

the  painter  of  the  primary  colors  which  he  blends 
to  represent  on  the  canvas  the  desired  forms  and 
tones.  It  is  true  there  are  some  species,  as  wheat 
and  barley,  yeast  and  bacteria,  the  breeding  id' 
which  can  be  done  in  Larger  part  under  scientific 
performance,  where  it  may  be  that  mere  art  takes 
second  place.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  breeding 

of  strawberries,  peaches,  chrysanthemums  and 

orchids  the  eye  of  the  sculptor  and  painter  and 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  epicure  are  at  least  of 
equal  importance  with  scientific  records.  The  art- 
expression  of  a  people  is  said  to  he  the  highest 
means  of  expressing  civilization.  Once  the  breed- 
ing of  living  things  reaches  that  development  of 
which  it  is  capable,  it  may  be  that  those  most 
brilliant  in  creative  breeding  will  have  the  high- 
est place  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  artists.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  molding  of  living  thing!  which 
express  the  greatest   beauty   of  form,  color,  and 

fragrance  will  give  to  him  who  can  apply  science 
and  art  to  living  protoplasm,  a  scope  for  scien- 
tific knowledge,  prophetic  vision,  and  artistic  skill 
far  beyond  that  possible  to  apply  through  the 
chisel  or  through  the  brush  alone     We  need  SO 

to  organize  our  work  of  creative  breeding  that 

the  nations  can  command  the  talents  of  men  with 
the  greatest  genius  for  all  the  phases  of  the  bet- 
terment of  plants  and  animals  by  breeding. 

During  the  past  decade  or  so  science  and  prac- 
tice have  begun  a  restatement  of  the  principles 

underlying  heredity  and  breeding.  The  analysis 
of  the  subject,  the  nomenclature  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  "Miles'  Stock  Breeding,"  which  for  a 
third  of  a  century  was  the  accepted  textbook 
along  this  line,  are  now  being  rapidly  reorganized. 
Mendel's  laws  of  segregation,  dominance  and  re- 
combination: DeVries'  mutation  theory  and  its 

corollary  amply   proven  in  practice;  the  i  I  of 

using  very  large  numbers  in  breeding;  the  possi- 
bility of  organizing  large  and  efficient  breeding 
establishments:  the  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
practical  breeding  into  agricultural  colleges  and 

schools;  and  the  development  of  men  trained  in 

the  science  and  art  of  breeding;  also  the  begin- 
ning of  a  usable  literal  lire  based  on  the  technic 
developed  in  scientific  plant  and  animal  breeding, 
arc  all  combining  to  make  a  new  world  for  human 
efforts.  And  the  facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  men  of  many  nations  arc  beginning  to  seek 
the  truth  concerning  the  breeding  id'  the  human 
family.  All  along  the  line  modern  science  and  art 
have  finally  begun  to  attack  in  a  systematic  way 
the  reorganization  of  unit  characters  in  living 


forms  into  more  useful  types;  and.  if  possible,  to 
create  new  unit  characters  not  before  existent. 

Mendel's  discoveries,  and  the  discoveries  of  his 
disciples  following  his  methods  of  research,  have 
given  us  some  valuable  principles  which  have  use 
at  least  in  a  narrow  range  of  breeding  operations. 
Hut  in  addition  to  this,  these  investigations  have 
most  profoundly  aroused  science  to  the  possibili- 
lies  of  investigating  operations  of  heredity,  both 
concerning  natural  evolution  and  artificial  evolu- 
tion  or  breeding.  DeVries'  investigations,  with 
possibly  even  a  larger  immediate  value  than  Men- 
did  s.  have  also  done  much  to  attract  men  with  a 
scientific  bent  to  delve  into  the  secrets  of  those 
elusive  somethings  which  carry  units  of  heredity 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  often  lie  dor- 
mailt  to  appear  possibly  in  their  original  purity 
after  two  or  even  many  generations  of  recessive 
somnolence.  While  Darw  in  developed  the  fact  of 
the  evolution  of  species,  these  men  have  sharply 
turned  attention  both  as  to  how  nature's  evolu- 
tion may  be  studied,  and  also  as  to  how  man  may 
rapidly  rcconibine  and  evolve  nature's  forms  into 

types  of  higher  economic  value 

The  work  of  Bateson,  Tsehermak,  ('.  B.  Da  veal 
port.  Castle,  Webber,  and  many  others  who  are 
making  a  specialty  of  the  science  of  heredity,  the 
work  of  Neilson.  Zavilz.  (ialton,  Burhank, 
Swingle.  Williams,  ({entry,  Eckles,  Craig,  and 
many  other  breeders  of  plants  and  animals  are 

rapidly  expressing  the  possibilities  of  seiei   and 

art  in  the  terms  both  of  beautiful  forms  and  of 
dollars.  And  here  and  there  we  find  a  man  who 
may  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a  reputation  for 
large  public  service  in  the  pedagogics  of  breeding 

The  aggregate  efforts  iu  the  breeding  of  plants 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agracultuq 
and  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations  and  of  simi- 
lar institutions  in  other  countries  are  year  by  year 
increasing  into  a  public  work  of  large  magnitude. 
These  institutions  are  by  no  means  usurping  the 
field.  They  are.  in  fact,  rapidly  increasing  the 
field  for  private  efforts  in  plant  breeding.  As  yet 
much  less  is  being  done  in  a  public  way  for  animal 
breeding;  and  theory  and  technical  practice  of 
plant  breeding  has  within  a  decade  far  outstripped 
the  theory  and  practice  of  animal  breeding.  It 
would  seem  easy  to  predict  that  public  institutions 

concerned  with  animal  improvement  will  rapidly 

lake  the  new  and  inspirational  point  of  view  from 

the  brilliant  investigations  in  plant  br  ling  and 

will  lead  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  science 
and  art  of  improvement  of  domestic  animals.  It 
it  of  interest  to  note  that  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
plant  breeders  received  their  best  inspiration  from 
animals  breeders,  and  that  now  the  tables  arc 
turned  and  that  breeders  of  animals  need  the 
spiral  ion  from  the  accelerated  work  of  the  breed* 
era  of  plants ! 

Probably  the  most  important  recent  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  breeding  is 
the  revision  <d'  methods  of  teaching  this  subject 
which  is  now  going  on.  ami  we  may  hope  ere  an- 
other decade  passes  that  our  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  universities  will  have  supplied  a  group  of 
young  men  well  grounded  in  all  that  is  known  re- 
garding research  in  heredity  and  in  methods  id' 

br  ling  plants  and  animals.    Certainly  this  field 

offers  a  most  enticing  prospect  to  young  men  with 
a  liking  for  and  with  a  genius  for  either  research 
in  heredity  or  for  the  work  of  creative  breeding 
in  public  institutions  or  on  private  plant  and  ani- 
mal breeding  farms.  And  the  field  for  amateurs 
who  desire  an  interesting  avocation  is  most  en- 
ticing not  only  in  relation  to  pel  animals  ami  or- 
namental plants,  but  in  relation  to  many  minor 
staple  crops,  fowls,  and  smaller  animals  and  even 

with  beneficial  insects. 


HIMALAYA  BLACKBERRIES 

To  the  Editor:     In  flic  2nd  of  duly  issue  of  the 

Pacific  Rural  Phkhh,  I  notice  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  J.  Iv*-  Springer,  of  Washington,  in  which  lie 
advises  berry  growers  to  go  slow  in  planting 
Himalaya  blackberries,  claiming  that  after  sev- 
eral years'  trial,  he  cannot  recommend  them.  .Mr. 
Springer's  article  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  has 
not  cared  for  his  vines  properly,  and  while  he  be- 
lieves that  he  has  given  them  the  best  of  care  I 
fear  he  has  overdone  the  mark,  as  it  is  so  vigorous 
and  hardy  that  if  does  not  require  any  petting 
at  all. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  not  be  fertilized  un- 
less the  land  is  very  much  impoverished,  in  fact, 
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so  poor  that  it  will  not  grow  anything.  It  must 
not  he  watered  unless  on  high  dry  ground,  as  the 
roots  strike  deep  down  like  a  small  tree,  into  the 
moisture,  and  even  in  the  driest  districts,  bears 
good  berries  where  others  are  a  failure.  Not  more 
than  three  canes  should  be  left  in  each  hill,  and 
instead  of  allowing  these  to  grow  at  will  they 
must  be  restricted  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and 
the  berries  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
vines  after  they  are  ripe.  All  of  these  exhaust- 
ing elements  must  be  looked  after.  Every  expe- 
rienced fruit  grower  knows  that  unless  he  prunes 
his  peach,  apple  and  apricot  trees  thoroughly,  and 
cultivates  the  land  and  thins  out  the  fruit,  he  will 
not  harvest  a  good  standard  size  fruit.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  berry,  if  you  do  not  thin  out  your 
Lawton.  Logan,  and  Mammoth  blackberry  vines, 
and  keep  them  well  headed  back,  and  summer 
prune  thoroughly,  you  had  better  plow  them  up, 
for  if  all  these  things  are  not  attended  to.  the  fruit 
is  small,  seedy,  and  unsatisfactory.  So  I  advise 
Mr.  Springer  to  get  out  his  pruning  shears  next 
December,  and  cut  his  vines  severely:  take  out  all 
the  old  growth,  and  cut  out  all  the  new  growth 
except  three  vines,  and  cut  them  back  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long:  train  on  high  trellises,  so  the  vine 
will  have  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  :  cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  if  he  doesn't  get  fine  berries  and 
more  than  thrice  the  amount  of  any  other  black- 
berry. I  will  be  badly  disappointed.  It  has  fewer 
seeds  and  is  sweeter  than  any  other  blackberry; 
is  very  meaty,  is  larger  than  the  Lawton  black- 
berry, and  tastes  like  a  delicious  dewberry,  and 
yields  heavily  if  properly  trained.  This  I  can 
prove. 

B.  S.  Kennedy. 


Entomological. 


THRIP  TREATMENT  RESTATED. 


Mr.  Dudley  Moulton,  Deputy  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture,  in  a  communication  to  the 
California  Fruit  Grower,  indulges  in  running  com- 
ments on  various  thrip  treatment  which  have  been 
advanced,  and  restates  the  treatment  which  he  ad- 
vises, as  follows  : 

The  secret  of  success  in  controlling  thrips  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  spray  itself,  if  a  strong  contact 
insecticide  is  used,  as  in  the  carefulness  ond  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  material  is  applied. 

The  oil  emulsion  sprays  as  recommended,  and 
especially  in  combination  with  the  tobacco  ex- 
tracts, are  probably  the  most  effective  and  safest 
thrips  contact  sprays  that  we  know  of.  They 
actually  kill  the  thrips.  and  a  man  can  after  about 
two  years  practically  eliminate  the  thrips  from  his 
orchard.  A  few  other  thrips  will  migrate  in.  but 
the  thrips  that  are  actually  on  the  ground  under 
his  trees  are  the  ones  of  which  he  should  be  afraid. 
If  the  orchardist  does  not  wish  to  spray  with  the 
formulas  which  have  been  found  most  successful, 
and  at  just  the  proper  time,  or  if  he  does  the  work 
carelessly,  he  should  blame  no  one  but  himself.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  spray,  but  the  man. 

The  recommended  methods  for  controlling  the 
thrips  are.  (1)  to  thoroughly  plow  and  break  up 
the  soil  during  the  period  from  October  1  to  Jonu- 
ary  15,  and  no  later  than  this  under  any  condition, 
and  (2)  to  spray  with  an  oil  or  tobacco  emulsion 
when  the  adult  thrips  and  larvae  are  on  the  trees. 
A  combination  of  bordeaux  or  lime  and  sulphur 
with  one  of  the  oil  or  tobacco  sprays  will  also 
prove  helpful  because  of  their  value  as  a  fungi- 
cide. The  first  year  may  require  three  treatments, 
two  for  adults,  from  March  1  to  5,  and  later  again 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  one  application 
for  larvae  during  about  April  5  to  10.  One  or  two 
applications,  or  perhaps  nunc,  will  be  required 
regularly  during  subsequent  years.  It  cannot  be 
stated  too  emphatically  that  the  effect  of  spraying 
is  accumulative  from  year  to  year.  This  is  most 
aptly  demonstrated  this  year  by  passing  through 
those  orchards  which  were  well  sprayed  last  year. 
The  evidence  is  a  full  crop  of  clean  prunes.  No 
more  telling  proof  should  be  desired.  Killing  the 
adults  by  the  first  applications  protects  the  trees 
from  the  later  brood  of  larvae,  and  spraying  to 
get  all  subsequent  larvae  insures  that  these  in- 
sects are  not  going  to  drop  to  the  ground  and  hide 
under  the  trees  to  come  out  early  the  following 
year.  By  all  means  kill  the  thrips  before  they  get 
into  the  ground. 


There  can  be  no  alternative  for  the  grower  if 
the  thrips  infest  his  orchard  badly.  He  must 
either  spray  of  plow  and  spray,  as  recommended, 
or  suffer  from  the  thrips  as  during  the  several 
past  years.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  grower  not  to  want  to  plow  or 
spray  even  though  he  can  seem  to  save  himself  in 
no  other  way.  The  thrips  are  in  the  ground  now 
and  under  his  trees.  They  will  come  up  next 
February,  and  the  prospects  now  are  for  a  larger 
brood  than  during  the  past  season.  Plowing  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter,  if  done  as  recommended, 
will  kill  a  percentage  of  them.  Spraying  for 
adults  just  as  the  buds  open  will  kill  many  more 
and  may  insure  a  crop.  Spraying  for  the  larvae 
will  hill  the  new  brood  before  they  get  into  the 
ground,  and  will  insure  protection  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  No  natural  enemies  which  are  effective 
to  control  this  insect  are  known.  It  now  becomes 
the  grower,  the  skeptical  theorist,  the  business 
man.  and.  above  all.  the  near-sighted,  doubting 
entomologist,  all  alike,  to  stop  knocking  and  to 
approve  of  what  have  been  determined  the  most 
effective  remedies  and  to  unite  to  overcome  this 
insidious  insect.  Naturally  it  will  take  several 
years  for  many  to  appreciate  what  irreat  odds  the 
several  experimenters  have  had  to  pass  through 
to  establish  reasonable  methods  for  controlling  the 
thrips,  and  the  greatest  discouragements  of  all 
have  come  from  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  the 
orchardist  himself.  Neither  those  in  charge  of  the 
Government  station,  the  State  entomologists  nor 
the  local  county  commissioners  can  do  this  work 
for  the  grower:  he  must  do  it  himself,  and  the 
matter  is  now  up  to  him. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  as  I  write,  an  orange  with 
a  past,  and  from  all  present  appearances,  a  future 
also.  The  story  of  this  orange  carries  with  it 
a  moral  that  might  well  be  taken  seriously  by 
every  orange  grower  and  shipper  of  California, 
or  any  other  country  where  oranges  are  grown. 

On  the  4th  of  April  of  this  year  a  kind  friend 
sent  me  a  box  of  Navel  oranges  for  my  personal 
use,  but.  as  another  kind  friend  had  just  sent  me 
a  box  also,  I  did  not  open  the  box  first  mentioned 
until  about  a  month  later  and  not  until  the  4th 
day  of  June  was  the  box  emptied.  I  do  not 
know  when  this  fruit  was  picked,  but  some  time 
in  March,  yet  up  to  the  time  of  consuming  all  but 
the  last  orange,  not  one  had  shown  signs  of  de- 
say,  and  for  curiosity  I  determined  to  keep  one 
orange  just  to  see  if  it  ever  would  decay.  I  have 
made  no  special  preparations  for  keeping  this 
orange,  other  than  to  keep  it  in  the  wrapper  it 
came  in  on  top  of  a  cupboard  in  a  screen  porch. 

Today  I  took  the  fruit  out  to  look  at  it  and 
while  it  has  shrunk  the  least  mite  the  skin  is 
soft  and  pliable  and  the  fruit  perfect.  It  is 
mighty  tempting  to  look  at  and  probably  the 
last  Navel  of  the  season,  but  I  am  going  to  keep 
it  as  long  as  it  will  keep  and  fully  expect  that  it 
never  will  decay,  but  will  gradually  shrivel  and 
dry  up  to  about  one-half  its  present  size. 


The  question  naturally  arises,  why,  if  one  orange 
will  keep  perfectly,  will  not  all  oranges?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  they  will  if  not  injured 
in  any  way  in  the  handling.  This  Elephant  orange 
probably  had  no  better  education  than  many 
other  Redlands  oranges,  but  when  ready  for  pick- 
ing it  stood  the  severe  examination  necessary  for 
admittance  into  the  institution  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Pratl  &  EKhckle,  and  was  very  tenderly 
handled  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Anyone  can  readily  sec  that  dealers  will  pay 
more  for  an  orange  that  they  have  learned  will 
keep  even  though  it  does  not  look  quite  as  well 
as  another  they  know  nothing  about.  This  is  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  and  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  Elephant  brand  is  always  at  the 
top  of  the  market  in  price  received  though  it  is 
packed  under  an  orchard  run  grade  while  very 
nearly  all  other  packs  contain  some  fancy  brands. 
Feeling  that  carefully  handled  fruit  would  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  was  fully  demonstrated  to  the 


buyer  that  the  oranges  would  keep,  and  also  that 
the  consumer  would  appreciate  such  oranges,  the 
Elephant  Orchards  Company  conceived  the  novel 
idea  of  placing  a  little  sticker  upon  each  orange 
so  that  it  would  not  lose  its  identity  when  taken 
from  the  box  and  wropper.  The  originators  of 
the  idea  have  been  amply  rewarded  for  their 
progressive  courage  and  for  the  additional  expense 
incurred  and  their  success  should  be  the  beacon 
Light  ahead  for  other  packers  to  follow.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all  of 
the  fruit  leaving  California  will  be  just  as  care- 
fully packed,  for  while  it  is  true  that  all  the 
packers  now  in  business  will  not  see  the  light,  they 
will  in  time  fall  by  the  wayside  and  the  man  who 
can  see  will  take  his  place. 


I  once  asked  Mr.  Pratt  how  he  came  to  use  the 
word  Elephant  for  his  brand,  and  he  stated  that 
he  and  others  of  the  concern  had  studied  a  long 
while  for  a  suitable  name  before  the  right  one- 
was  selected.  He  said  that  he  wanted  a  name  that 
would  be  easy  to  remember,  one  that  the  smallest 
child  could  recall,  and  from  hundreds  of  names 
thought  of  the  one  finally  adopted  was  thought 
to  be  the  right  one  for  the  purpose.  The  choice 
seems  to  be  a  good  one.  for  it  is  one  of  the  very 
easiest  names  to  remember  in  the  whole  category 
of  brands  used  in  California.  So  far  this  firm 
has  packed  no  Valencias  under  this  brand  as 
the  local  Valencias  are  not  considered  high  class, 
but  possibly  by  another  season  this  brand  will  be 
seen  upon  Valencias  from  the  best  districts  of 
Orange  county. 


A  horticulturist  tells  me  that  he  thinks  he  is 
on  the  right  track  to  be  in  a  position  to  save  the 
growers  of  California  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. He  tells  me  that  he  is  quite  satisfied  that 
he  knows  the  cause  of  scanty  crops  and  of  the 
yellow  and  variegated  leaves  on  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  I  quote  from  a  book  on  horticulture  in 
which  it  is  said  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
section  in  the  State  where  orange  and  lemon 
trees  cannot  be  seen  with  yellow  and  mottled 
leaves.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  various  reasons, 
such  as  too  much  or  not  enough  water,  too  much 
or  lack  of  cultivation,  excessive  cold,  excessive 
heat.  etc.  This  book  quotes  Prof.  S.  M.  Wood- 
bridge  at  length  on  the  subject.  In  a  nutshell  the 
professor  says  that  the  fault  is  starvation  and  that 
the  remedy  naturally  lies  in  feeding.  I  quote 
further  as  follows:  "In  reviewing  the  analyses  of 
the  soils  of  southern  California,  one  is  naturally 
struck  with  the  deficiency  in  sulphuric  acid  that 
such  soil  shows.  Having  been  brought  up  in  a 
country  where  it  was  definitely  settled  that  the 
Only  expensive  ingredients  that  any  soil  was  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  were  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  and  considering  that  there  the  form 
of  phosphate  was  invariably  a  superphosphate, 
i.  e..  made  soluble  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  further 
finding  that  untreated  bone  is  the  usual  form  in 
which  it  is  used  there,  and  also  being  convinced 
that  the  soil  analyses  theory  had  been  exploded 
years  since  and  had  been  discarded  by  people  the 
world  over  who  are  looked  upon  and  considered 
authority,  and  having  shown  by  actual  field  tests 
that  potash  was  beneficial  even  on  soils  that  had 
been  reported  very  rich  in  potash,  and  when  the 
theoretical  advice  had  been  been  given  that  no 
potash  would  be  required  for  many  years  and 
also  having  followed  out  different  experiments 
with  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  ami  not  having 
obtained  as  satisfactory  results  on  a  piece  of  worn- 
out  soil  as  desired,  the  writer  used  sulphate  of 
iron  in  conjunction  with  the  test  plot.  The  result 
was  so  satisfactory  that  since  that  time  when 
asked  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  becoming  mottled  and  fruit  ripening 
prematurely  when  not  half  grown.  I  suggested  a 
liberal  dose  of  complete  fertilizer — that  is.  one 
containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
together  with  about  7o  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron 
per  acre.  The  orchard  in  question  had  previously 
been  treated  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  stable 
manure,  yet  some  of  the  trees  were  not  in  a 
healthy  condition.  After  taking  the  prescription 
the  trees  put  on  a  healthy  green  appearance  and 
all  of  the  new  growth  is  of  a  bright  or  of  a  deep 
green  color. " 

To  come  back  to  my  friend  the  horticulturist. 
(Continued  on  Page  ,";.) 
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It  takes  a  man  of  some  depth  and  breadth  to  do  this, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  land  owners  who  have  brought 
skilled  horticultural  practitioners  from  abroad  to  develop 
their  properties  have  experienced  so  many  disappoint- 
ments. It  requires  head  as  well  as  handicraft  to  master 
the  situation,  as  subsequent  chapters  will  suggest. 

FARMER'S  GARDENS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

•It  has  already  been  admitted  that  there  has  been,  ever 
since  the  development  of  large  farming  enterprises  was 
seen  to  be  possible  in  California,  an  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers  to  engage  in  vegetable  growing.  Sev- 
eral reasons  are  urged  as  explanatory  of  this  very  wide- 
spread sentiment  and  some  of  them  may  be  cited: 

First  :  The  proper  conduct  of  a  large  specialty  farm  gives 
no  time  for  gardening — not  even  for  the  direction  of  work 
upon  it — and  it  is  better  to  buy  vegetables  than  incur  the 
worry  of  a  garden  patch. 

Second:  In  small  specialty  farming  on  a  limited  acre- 
age of  especially  fitted  and  high  priced  land,  it  is  not  prof- 
itable to  set  apart  land  for  vegetables  when  its  yield  in 
the  special  product   may  pay  several  times  the  cost  of 

purchased  vegetables. 

Third:  Success  with  vegetables  in  California  is  very 
difficult  to  attain — especially  so  in  certain  parts  of  the 
State — and  a  farmer  is  more  apt  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
any  venture  he  may  make  in  that  line. 

Fourth:  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  garden  without  irri- 
gation water,  even  on  lands  which  with  ordinary  rainfall 
will  yield  cereals  and  carry  productive  deciduous  fruit 
trees  if  they  are  given  good  summer  cultivation. 

How  Far  Are  the  Objections  Tenable?  It  must  be 
granted  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  demurrer  which  the 
California  farmer  often  enters  against  his  indictment  for 
lack  of  thrift  and  neglect  of  opportunities  in  not  under- 
taking to  produce  his  home  supply  of  fresh,  crisp  and 
wholesome  vegetables  instead  of  depending  upon  the  stale 
and  wilted  goods  of  the  itinerant  vendors.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  farmer  had 
better  buy  food  supplies  rather  than  produce  them,  con- 
sequently the  general  denunciation  of  the  unthrift  of  the 
California  farmer,  which  is  often  indulged  in  by  those  who 
know  little  of  the  local  situation  and  conditions,  is  really 
unwarranted.  California  conditions,  both  in  nature  and 
in  farm  policy,  are  so  varied  that  criticisms  and  npbraid- 
ings  arc  often  misplaced.  And  yet  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
vegetables  should  be  grown  on  farms  in  California  much 
more  generally  and  in  far  greater  variety  than  they  have 
been  hitherto.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  urge 
this  improvement  Upon  sentimental  considerations  nor  to 
claTnT.  as  many  seem  inclined  to  do.  that  it  is  possible  to 
compass  it  by  the  fiat  method.  Too  many  of  our  critics 
seem  to  hold  that  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  declare  that 
there  shall  be  a  garden  and  one  will  spring  up  around  his 
footsteps  with  ideal  succulence,  richness  and  deliciousness. 
It  will  be  better  to  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, providing  its  requirements  be  duly  met.  and  that 
there  are  really  fewer  difficulties  in  the  way  and  greater 
rewards  for  prompt  and  intelligent  effort  than  many  of 
onr  farmers  imagine.  And  this  can  be  shown  without 
elaborate  argument.  A  more  striking  demonstration  will 
probably  lie  in  showing  to  the  many  the  success  of  the  few. 
in  order  that  they  may  draw  therefrom  lessons  and  ex- 
hortations for  their  own  incitement  and  success.  This  ser- 
vice will  be  constantly  held  in  view  as  this  work  proceeds. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Gardening. — There  arc  three  re- 
quisites to  success  in  gardening  and  they  may  be  arranged 
in  alliteration  thus.  Will.  Water,  Work.  They  also  stand 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  in  California. 
Without  a  strong  impnlse  in  the  will  it  is  vain  to  expect 


work  and  water  to  do  their  best.  If  the  will  is  born  of 
taste,  liking,  enthusiasm,  the  task  will  be  delightful  and 
the  results  grand  in  every  way.  Cnless  one  has  some  joy 
in  the  rich,  moist  earth  as  it  yields  its  fragrance  to  the 
touch  of  his  tools:  unless  he  can  glory  in  the  quick,  re- 
sponsive growth  of  the  plant  when  his  culture  suits  its 
nature,  and  unless  he  finds  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
armful  of  delicious  vegetables  which  lie  brings  each  day 
to  his  helpmeet,  with  the  dewdrops  of  the  early  morning 
still  sparkling  upon  their  foliage,  his  gardening  will  never 
be  an  easy  task  though  it  may  be  conscientiously  and  suc- 
cessfully discharged. 

But  although  it  is  possible  to  make  a  good  and  profitable 
Harden  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  though  work  will  reach 
its  due  reward  even  though  one  can  never  bring  himself  to 
see  that  the  "primal  enrse"  of  the  race  is  really  its  op- 
portunity, it  is  a  fad  that  without  work  there  can  be  no 

successful  gardening  in  California.  Perhaps  work  is  the 
price  of  success  everywhere;  perhaps  the  aggregate  of 
muscular  effort  proportional  to  the  result  is  less  in  Cali- 
fornia than  elsewhere  but  let  no  one  deceive  himself  that 
the  California  garden  will  make  itself.  The  item  of  work 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  intelligent  direction.  In- 
sight and  observation  will  teach  just  when  each  act  should 
be  performed  to  secure  the  richest  co-operative  response 
from  nature's  forces,  and  to  miss  this  advantage  will  en- 
tail a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  effort,  but  the  modicum 
of  incisive  action  must  be  bestowed.  It  will  appear  later, 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  planting  season, 
that  timely  work  is  a  prime  factor — in  fact  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  effort  may  turn  from  delight  to  disappointment. 
California  conditions,  though  exceedingly  generous  are 
equally  exacting — probably  more  exacting  than  those  of 
humid  climates.  It  is  clear  then  that  not  only  is  work  an 
essential,  but  it  must  be  work  well  directed  and  main- 
tained. The  third  essential  is  water.  By  due  understand- 
ing and  employment  of  the  characters  of  the  natural  grow- 
ing season  and  of  the  soil  in  each  locality,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  great  wealth  and  variety  of  vegetables  in  most 
parts  of  the  State  without  irrigation.  In  some  parts  suc- 
cession or  rotation  can  be  carried  through  the  year  by  the 
most  intelligent  cultivation  to  prevent  evaporation  or  by 
the  use  of  land  naturally  and  continuously  moistened  by 
underflow.  Still,  the  far  greater  area  of  the  State  will  not 
give  satisfactory  vegetable  supply  without  additions  to 
rainfall  and  the  irrigated  garden  should  therefore  be  the 
end  in  view  in  most  of  our  farm  planning.  Fortunately 
this  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  attain  as  is  commonly 
thought,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chapter,  and  if  the 
farm-architect  have  the  will  to  work,  he  will  not  long  lack 
the  water  to  insure  the  perfection  of  his  desires  in  his 
home  garden. 

Possible  Exceptions.  -  These  faint  suggestions  of  the  re- 
quirements of  success  in  gardening,  even  on  the  narrow, 
farm  plan,  may  intimate  that  broadside  exhortations  to 
vegetable  growing  arc  not  wise  and  shed  some  light  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  those  who  claim  that  they  can  not 
profitably  or  successfully  undertake  it.  Our  great  specialty 
farmers  are  apt  to  have  their  heads  and  hands  too  full  to 
think  of  personally  mastering  gardening  practice  in  a  pe- 
culiar country.    The  attempts  which  have  I  n  made  to 

transform  the  ordinary  farm  hand  into  a  gardener  have 
usually  only  yielded  disappointment,  and  the  professional 
gardeners  who  are  really  worthy  of  the  name  find  it  too 
easy  to  acquire  enterprises  of  their  own  to  warrant  their 
wage-earning  on  the  farm  basis.  It  might  as  well  be  con- 
ceded at  once  that  many  large  farmers  will  do  better  to 
purchase  their  supplies  from  some  man  who  has  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  soil  and  water  facilities  for  successful  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  many  cases  the  small  scale  specialty 
farmer,  working  a  small  tract  of  high-priced  land  for  a 
high-value  product,  does  well  to  plant  his  entire  holding, 
except  his  house  site,  to  this  product.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  other  men  id'  this  class  will  find  the  reservation  of  a 
garden  area  a  most  profitable  proceeding.  What  each 
shall  do  depends  upon  his  personal  traits  and  tastes. 

But  though  these  exceptions  exist  and  should  be  consid- 
ered in  any  claims  that  are  made  in  favor  of  a  much  wider 
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enlistment  of  California  fanners  in  gardening  for  the  pro- 
duction, at  least,  of  home  supplies,  the  fact  remains  that 
farm  gardens  should  be  multiplied  and  that,  with  proper 
spirit  and  effort  and  appreciation  of  their  value,  they  can 
be  more  easily  secured  than  the  popular  impression  among 
California  farmers  would  indicate.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
experience  to  show  that  where  good  timely  work  is  done, 
under  conditions  either  naturally  favorable  or  rendered 
favorable  by  moderate  effort  or  investment,  very  gratify- 
ing results  have  been  attained  on  farms  in  all  parts  of 
California. 

Benefits  of  Farm  Gardens. — It  is  trite  to  build  arguments 
on  this  theme,  but  the  points  can  hardly  be  sharpened  by 
comment.  The  dietetic  benefit  of  vegetable  food  in  variety 
has  been  demonstrated  both  by  individual  experience  and 
by  the  food  studies  which  are  now  being  systematically 
pursued  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Working  force, 
thinking  force,  the  quality  of  success  in  all  lines  of  human 
effort,  are  all  promoted  by  a  generous,  well-balanced  food 
supply. 

The  hygienic  benefit  of  food,  including  due  amount  of 
the  succulent,  aromatic,  tonic  and  assimilable  characters 
which  are  inherent  in  fresh  and  well-grown  vegetables,  is 
universally  recognized  by  authorities.  The  truth  has  par- 
ticular force  in  a  region  of  high  temperatures  like  Cali- 
fornia. The  so-called  cooling  of  the  blood,  the  develop- 
ment of  resistance  to  malaria,  the  free  and  healthful  op- 
eration of  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  are  unques- 
tionably promoted  by  vegetable  food. 

The  economic  benefit  of  home-grown  esculents  has  been 
most  clearly  discerned  during  the  last  few  years  and  the 
result  is  a  gratifying  increase  of  interest  in  farm  garden- 
ing. .More  vegetables  have  been  grown  recently  on  Cali- 
fornia farms  than  ever  before.  The  low  market  values  of 
some  of  our  most  important  special  products  have  given 
an  impetus  to  diversification  of  crops  which  a  century  of 
exhortation  could  not  have  compassed.  California  farmers 
have  recognized  as  never  before  that  sound  farm  policy 
generally  requires  the  home  production  of  most  food  sup- 
plies. Those  who  have  endured  with  least  hardship  the 
financial  stress  of  beginning  a  farm  enterprise  are  those 
who  have  had  least  to  buy  and  not  those  who  had  most  to 
sell.  Many  a  farm  has  been  saved  from  the  mortgage  by 
the  yield  of  subsidary  products  for  home  use  and  for  ex- 
change for  essential  home  supplies.  In  this  most  import- 
ant service  the  vegetable  garden  has  done  its  full  share 
and  has  thus  commended  itself  to  the  attention  of  many 
who  formerly  looked  upon  the  growth  of  "garden  sass"  as 
a  sort  of  ignoble  pothering.  The  farm  garden  saves  money 
and  makes  money  if  it  is  given  adequate  thought  and  gen- 
erous effort. 

This  exhortation  can  be  given  forceful  concreteness  by 
the  following  actual  instance  which  occurred  in  one  of  our 
warmer  coast  valleys  : 

"My  garden  consists  of  one  acre  of  good  river  bottom 
land,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  is  under  good  tilth.  Be- 
sides what  we  used  at  home  and  gave  away,  we  sold  to  out- 
neighbors  as  follows: 

"Green  onions,  $16;  cauliflower,  $7;  spinach,  $4:  early 
cabbage,  $12 ;  squashes.  $8 ;  green  corn.  $10.50 ;  lettuce, 
$2.25;  tomatoes,  $18;  beets,  $3;  turnips,  $4.    Total,  $84.75. 

"What  can  be  more  profitable?  Any  farmer  can  do  as 
well  if  he  will  only  try.  How  did  we  do  it?  I  will  tell 
you.  Early  in  November  we  planted  top  onions  on  one- 
half  acre,  and  on  the  other  half  we  planted  spinach,  beets, 
lettuce,  turnips  and  carrots.  Our  seed  beds  were  made  in 
December,  and  as  soon  as  the  onions  were  ready  to  pull 
we  replaced  them  with  cabbages,  pulling  our  onions  with 
regard  to  such  planting,  also  making  room  for  a  succes- 
sion of  early  peas  and  snap  beans,  and  finally  cucumbers. 
Of  the  last  three  articles  we  sold  a  good  quantity,  and  the 
produd  will  raise' the  total  amount  produced  for  (lie  sea- 
son to  over  $100." 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Any  one  can  do  it  who 
can  command  the  "essentials  to  success"  previously  con- 
sidered, and  almost  any  one  can  utterly  fail  of  doing  it 
without  them.  A  hint  is  given  of  the  succession  of  crops 
possible  in  the  California  garden.  There  will  be  much  of 
that  hereafter. 


The  social  benefit  of  the  farm  garden  may  enter  the 
realm  of  sentiment  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  potent  and 
precious.  The  farm  with  a  garden  is  an  inexpressibly  bet- 
ter home  than  without  it.  The  garden  wins  interest ;  it 
dispenses  content.  It  awakens  home  pride  and  strength- 
ens home  love.  It  has  actual  educational  value  in  that  it 
directly  imparts  useful  lessons  in  plant  growth  and  re- 
quirements which  are  applicable  to  all  other  farm  opera- 
tions. It  has  lessons  also  to  quicken  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful which,  in  turn,  leads  in  all  phases  of  home  improve- 
ment and  lifts  the  standard  of  rural  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

Of  Especial  Application  to  California. — All  these  bene- 
fits of  the  installation  of  a  garden  area  on  the  farm  should 
be  especially  striven  for  in  California  because  they  can  be 
realized  here  in  exceptional  measure.  The  well-planned 
California  garden  is  evergreen.  It  admits  of  succession 
and  rotation  within  the  year,  so  that  a  12  month  is  the  pro- 
ducing equivalent  of  twice  or  thrice  its  duration  in  wintry 
climates.  Here  the  garden  does  not  insist  upon  intruding 
its  claims  just  in  the  "rush  of  spring  work"  which  is 
known  in  lands  of  more  marked  seasonal  transitions.  It 
is  well  content  to  be  "ahead  of  the  rush"  the  whole  year 
round,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  stubbornly  rebels 
against  being  behind  it.  Not  only  is  succession  of  tender 
growths  made  possible  by  the  long  frostless  term  but  more 
than  half  of  the  common  garden  vegetables  are  so  hardy 
that  they  maintain  growth  even  through  our  short  frosty 
season  and.  with  irrigation  on  lands  which  need  it,  thrive 
the  whole  year  in  the  open  air.  Rich  is  the  endowment 
which  a  semi-tropical  climate  bestows  upon  the  gardener. 
He  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  it  for  his  own  comfort 
and  profit,  buries  his  talent  in  the  earth. 

The  Garden  in  Mixed  Farming. — During  the  last  few 
years,  aside  from  the  greater  interest  in  vegetable  grow- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  which  has  been  noted,  there 
has  been  a  decided  gain  through  the  efforts  of  newer  resi- 
dents to  make  their  smaller  holdings  self-supplying  and 
income-yielding,  as  well,  by  due  attention  to  vegetable 
growing.  All  through  the  State  the  interest  has  quick- 
ened and  the  accomplishment  has  shown  that  the  old  idea 
that  only  special,  narrow  areas  were  suited  to  garden  lo- 
cations, was  a  misconception.  Instances  are  ample  to  show 
not  only  that  proper  practice  brings  ample  success  almost 
everywhere,  but  such  practice,  coupled  with  intelligent 
planning,  yields  such  variety  of  delicious  esculents  as  only 
a  semi-tropical  climate  allows.  This  is  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive advantages  of  California  and  it  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  small  farms  of  mixed  husbandry  as  well  as  those 
devoted  to  'specialties.  Of  course  there  are  limitations 
and  locations  should  be  selected  with  discrimination  for 
either  mixed  or  special  farming.  The  mixed  farm  in  an 
ever  growing  climate  makes  requirements  it  is  true  but  it 
also  bestows  compensations.  As  the  forces  ministering  to 
growth  are  continuously  active,  the  full  use  of  them  be- 
speaks corresponding  activity  on  the  part  of  man.  There 
must  be  a  determination  to  make  almost  every  moment  tell 
in  some  useful  effort.  There  will  be  play  for  the  sharpest 
ingenuity  in  devising  means  and  methods  for  time-saving 
and  ceaseless  study  to  make  the  soil  bear  the  burden  of  the 
table  to  the  fullest  degree.  Small  farming  requires  genius, 
devotion,  and  a  spirit  of  content.  Its  work,  when  one  ac- 
quires or  is  born  with  a  liking  for  it,  is  full  of  cheer  and 
enjoyment.  Its  varied  nature  is  itself  a  charm-  The  trees, 
vines,  plants,  and  domestic  animals  will  rise  almost  to  the 
plane  of  companionship.  Man,  wife  and  children  will  join 
in  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  they  are  carrying  on  with 
united  heart  and  hand,  and  love  for  home  will  grow  and 
blossom  forth  as  it  seldom  does  in  mansions  or  on  princely 
estates.   Thus  the  modest  calling  has  its  compensations. 

The  influence  of  such  homes  upon  teh  State  is  most  salu- 
tary. Sound  ideas  of  economy  become  prevalent  ;  honor 
and  honesty  are  qualities  which  win  popular  approval. 
Thus,  the  State  becomes  really  prosperous  and  sound  at 

the  core.  The  crowning  need  of  California  agriculture 
is  to  build  up  enterprises  which  will  stand  alone.  We  have 
been  leaning  too  long  on  the  shoulders  of  bankers  and 
commission  merchants  and  commanders  of  country  stores. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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To  secure  the  best  results  from  the  use 
of  commercial  plant  food,  a  number  of 
things  must  be  considered — for  instance, 
the  crop  to  be  fed,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  water  supply,  the  kind  of  fertilizer  to 
use  and  the  time  and  manner  of  applica- 
tion. The  average  user  probably  under- 
stands all  these' better  than  the  kind  to 
apply.  To  determine  this,  one  of  the  best 
ways  is  to  put  the  question  to  the  soil 
itself  and  read  the  answer  in  the  crop 
obtained.  By  that  I  mean  do  some  ex- 
periment inn.  While  it  is  true  that  soil 
analyses,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  some 
information  concerning  the  soiTs  needs, 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  wholly  relied  upon, 
for  the  reason  that  a  chemist  can  do  in 
a  few  hours  in  a  laboratory  what  would 
require  years  of  sunshine,  cultivation,  Ir- 
rigation) soil  organisms  and  so  forth,  to 
do.  The  analysis  of  a  soil  might  show 
the  presence  of  a  certain  element,  yet 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  percentage 
of  that  element  is  available. 

In  European  countries,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
fertilizers  have  been  extensively  used  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  actual  growing 
tests  have  been  carried  on  in  an  exhaus- 
tive manner,  the  farmers  understand  just 
what  mixtures  to  use  for  their  particular 
needs.  While  some  most  excellent  work 
has  been  done  by  our  Pacific  Coast  Ex- 
periment Stations  along  this  line,  the 
work  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  conducting  experi- 
ments on  various  grains,  grapes,  etc.,  at 
the  farm  at  Davis,  and  on  the  Kearny 
estate;  on  citrus  fruits  and  alfalfa  at 
Riverside,  and  on  celery  and  vegetables 
in  Orange  county.  When  conclusions  have 
been  reached  this  information  will  be 
very  valuable  to  the  California  fruit,  grain 
and  truck  farmer. 

Hints  to  Exi-kki mkntkbs. — The  experi- 
ment station  and  agricultural  press  are 
willing  at  all  times  to  give  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  helpful  suggestions,  but 
at  the  best  these  are  only  signposts  point- 
ing toward  better  methods.  No  ironclad 
rule  to  be  blindly  followed  can  be  laid 
down.  Each  grower  must  modify  the  well- 
known  principles  according  to  the  special 
conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  In  the  beginning,  the  experimenter 
must  remember  that  the  three  prime  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  are  nitrogen,  phos 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  Nor  must  he  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  each  has  an  indi- 
vidual part  to  perform  in  the  production 
of  all  crops.  An  excess  of  one  cannot 
take  the  place  of  another — for  instance, 
an  excess  of  nitrogen  and  potash  will  not 
insure  a  crop  of  alfalfa  if  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  missing.  Neither  can  a  crop  of 
oranges  be  grown  if  there  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
but  no  potash. 

After  the  crop  on  which  the  experiment 
is  to  be  made  has  been  selected  the  ground 
should  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  one- 
third,  one-half,  or  one-acre  plots,  or  still 
larger  one  if  so  desired.  For  convenience 
in  applying  the  fertilizer  and  harvesting 
the  crop,  plots  of  less  than  one  acre  are 
recommended.  All  plots  should  be  plowed 
the  same  day  and  given  the  same  prepara- 
tion. After  the  number  of  plots  has  been 
decided  upon,  the  elements  of  plant  food 
should  be  applied  singly,  then  in  various 
combination,  such  as  nitrogen  and  potash, 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  nitrogen,  prosphoric  acid 
and  potash.    Then,  if  so  desired,  the  three 


elements  in  combination  with  lime.  (Lime 
to  be  used  under  ordinary  conditions  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  ton  per  acre.)  If 
this  plan  appears  to  be  more  elaborate 
than  the  experimenter  desires  to  make, 
the  application  of  the  single  elements  may 
be  omitted  and  only  tne  combinations 
used.  The  amounts  to  be  applied  will  be 
learned  by  experience,  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  use  too  sparingly;  feed  generously  and 
reap  abundantly.  On  account  of  irriga- 
tion, nature  of  crops,  etc.,  some  experi- 
menters may  find  an  advantage  in  making 
two  or  even  more  applications  of  the  plant 
food  at  different  seasons,  but  these  local 
conditions  are  to  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  individual  requirements. 

After  the  fertilizers  have  been  applied 
all  plots  must  be  given  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  and  harvested  at  the 
same  time,  so  if  there  is  any  difference 
in  yields  it  will  be  due  to  the  fertilizers 
applied.  One  or  two  check  plots  should 
be  kept  to  which  nothing  is  applied,  but 
their  result  will  be  used  as  a  measure  for 
gauging  the  increase  and  value  of  the 
crops  from  the  fertilized  plots.  The  ut- 
most care  must  be  exercised  at  harvest 
time  to  keep  the  yields  from  each  plot 
separate  until  weighed  or  measured.  The 
experiment  will  be  of  no  value  unless  a 
comparison  of  results  is  made.  By  con 
ducting  such  experiments  a  grower  of  any 
crop  anywhere  can  secure  an  index  to  his 
soil's  needs  that  will  more  than  pay  him 
for  the  time,  labor  and  money  expended. 
It  these  tests  are  conducted  for  more  than 
two  years  on  the  same  crops,  the  final 
results  will  be  more  valuable. 

Report  ok  Experiments. — It  may  inter 
est  the  reader  to  learn  the  results  of  some 
co-operative  experiments  that  have  been 
made  on  various  crops  in  different  por- 
tions of  California.  Most  of  these  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  "three  plot  plan" 
— a  simple  plan  which  shows  the  value  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  over  an  incomplete 
one.  An  acre  was  divided  into  three 
equal  parts: 

Plot  No.  1 — No  fertilizer  (check  plot). 
Plot  No.  2— Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash.  Plot  No.  3 — Nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  no  potash. 

This  order  was  carried  out  in  all  ex- 
periments reported  below,  and  therefore 
should  be  carefully  noted  when  comparing 
the  various  results.  These  tests  were 
carefully  made  by  men  of  intelligence  and 
high  standing,  and  the  results  were  com- 
puted in  a  very  reliable  manner. 

On  Peaches. — An  experiment  made  on 
peaches  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Butler,  Penryn,  Cal. 
This  experiment  was  made  for  three  con- 
secutive years  on  the  same  plot.  The  re- 
sult in  l!t(»9  was  as  follows: 

Plot  No.  1  yielded  at  the  rate  of  '&% 
tons  per  acre.  Plot  No.  2,  10  tons  per 
acre.    Plot  No.  3,  6>/i  tons  per  acre. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  applied  was 
as  follows:  Plot  No.  1  (check),  no  fer- 
tilizer. Plot  No.  2,  GO  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
175  lbs.  superphosphate,  75  lbs.  sulphate 
of  potash.  Plot  No.  3,  175  lbs.  superphos- 
phate, 60  lbs.  nitrogen. 

This  application  was  for  one-third  acre 
plots.  Because  a  sufficient  wood  and  foli- 
age growth  had  been  made,  heavier  appli- 
cations of  nitrogen  were  not  necessary. 

Grapes. — An  experiment  on  Muscat 
grapes  made  by  Mr.  A.  .1.  Bump,  Orosi, 
Tulare  county,  on  worn,  sandy  land,  vines 
ten  years  old,  and  conducted  for  three 
consecutive  years. 

The  result  in  1908  was  as  follows:  Plot 
No.  1,  1854  lbs.  rasins  per  acre.  Plot  No. 
2,  2624  lbs.    Plot  No.  3,  2088  lbs. 

At  the  low  price  of  3 1  i  cents  per  pound 
the  return  from  the  complete  fertilizer 
gave  an  increase  of  $16.42  over  the  one 
that  was  incomplete  (without  potash). 
And  over  the  unfertilized  crop  an  increase 
of  $25.07 ' ^  was  secured.  If  the  usual 
price  of  4  cents  or  more  had  been  received, 
the  profit  would  have  been  greater.  The 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.   Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


H.  M.  TEAGUE. 

San  Dlmas,  California. 


5Jee  [rri^atin|V^,v^  ^ 

Simple  in  design  and  constr  jc.ion,  costs  less  and 
will  la»t  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  is  designed  for 
those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  rrice.  circular  and  lull  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  ■  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NUT 
PERFECTION  ™  riL/IH  U  I 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  2d  cents  each  and  up;  Bpeclal  low  prlceB  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick, 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.   Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  ol 


i^jjlir  IRON  8f  STEEL  PlPtv 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  irritation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  °  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Plpea  with  Asphaltum 

«f— <  a— a  r- >  f— i  aw  t  D  /%.  1»vT  I-T  Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Beat  Tree  Wash 
URIlitlil^lD/AI^IY      j,  w.  JACKSON  A  CD.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Fran.  ■tscu. 
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POMONA 
U  1VI  F»  S 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSIS 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTE RV1LLE,  CALIF. 


QUALITY  PIPE 


JT^VERY  good  business  man  rea'- 
izes  that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  e  sential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 


Luitwieler  pumps  have  been  adopted  as 
standard  by  many  of  the  leading  railroads  ol 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  on  account  of 
their  highest  economy,  durability  and  free- 
dom from  bother.  They  are  also  largely  used 
for  irrigation  where  economy  of  operation  is 
considered.  We  do  the  work  with  hall  the 
power  required  by  many  methods.  Under 
favorable  well  conditions,  Luitwieler  pum|  s 
have  operated  for  10  years  without  repairs. 
They  are  simple,  durable,  accessible  Bud 
most  economical.  S'2  years  experience.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Freino,  Cal 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porlerville,  Cal.  Simondt 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Viclor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  d  structlon  to 
SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  MICE   AND  CROWS 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


returns  in  1909  were  as  favorable  to  com- 
plete fertilizers. 

Oranges. — Mr.  H.  W.  Grant  conducted 
an  expirement  on  oranges  for  three  years 
and  the  result  was:  Plot  No.  1,  4095  lbs. 
Plot  No.  2,  5980  lbs.    Plot  No.  3,  5255  lbs. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sprott,  at  Porterville,  Cal., 
experimented  on  oranges  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  Plot  No.  1,  one-third  acre, 
yielded  93  boxes.  Plot  No.  2.  1N7  boxes. 
Plot  No.  3,  106  boxes. 

The  foreman  stated  in  connection  with 
this  work  that  the  oranges  grown  on  Plot 
No.  2  were  of  better  size  and  color.  The 
fruit  on  the  other  plots  was  large  and 
inclined  to  be  coarse. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Carr,  at  Porterville,  made  ex- 
periment on  12-year-old  orange  trees,  and 
the  following  result  was  secured:  Plot 
No.  1,  at  the  rate  of  648  picking  boxes  per 
acre.  Plot  No.  2.  864  boxes.  Plot  Xo.  3, 
756  boxes. 

The  material  used  in  this  experiment 
(one-third  of  an  acre)  was  as  follows: 
No.  1  (check),  no  fertilizer.  No.  2,  60 
lbs.  nitrogen,  200  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  75 
lbs.  potash.  No.  3,  60  lbs.  nitrogen,  200 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Kelsey,  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
made  an  experiment  on  oranges,  using  on 
Plot  No.  2  material  at  the  following  rate 
per  tree  (80  trees  per  acre):  Eight  lbs. 
nil  rate  of  soda,  18  lbs.  superphosphate, 
4  lbs.  potash  sulphate.  On  Plot  No.  3  he 
used  8  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  and  18  lbs.  su- 
perphosphate. Local  conditions  prevented 
getting  the  result  from  a  check  plot,  but 
it  is  known  that  small  results  would  have 
been  secured  had  no  fertilizers  been  used. 
The  fruit  grown  on  Plot.  No.  2  was  of 
better  size  and  color. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Davidson,  at  Chula  Vista,  made 
an  experiment  on  lemons  with  the  follow- 
ing result:  Plot  No.  1,  430  boxes  per 
acre.  Plot  No.  2,  490  boxes.  Plot  No.  3, 
426  boxes. 

This  yield  represents  the  return  from 
only  four  pickings,  the  same  having  been 
made  between  September  2nd  and  Janu- 
ary 22nd.  These  plots  are  continuing  to 
be  fertilized,  three  applications  being 
made  each  year,  and  the  result  will  in  the 
end  be  more  striking. 

A  number  of  other  tests  covering  alfalfa, 
celery,  apricots,  sugar  beets,  beans  and 
other  crops  are  being  made,  and  results 
will  be  secured  after  this  year's  harvest. 


EATING  SOME 


Original  Anecdote  from  Chas.  A.  Chambers 
of  Fresno. 

P.  W.  Lamona,  the  well  known  Califor- 
nia capitalist,  in  a  recent  interview  gave 
out  the  following  happening  in  his  career: 

"You  know,"  said  Lamona,  '  I  used  to 
own  a  cattle  ranch  near  Spokane  a  few 
years  back  before  my  mining  days  in  Ne- 
vada. I  had  a  neighbor  up  there  that  was 
considered  the  biggest  eater  in  the  west. 
He  stood  about  6  feet  6  inches  tall  and 
weighed  in  the  neighborhood  of  290 
pounds. 

"One  day  several  of  us  boys  went  quail 
hunting  and  during  the  course  of  the  day 
we  bagged  about  80  quail.  At  supper 
time  we  cooked  up  a  lot  of  these  quail  and 
while  we  were  engaged  in  broiling  them, 
who  should  come  along  but  our  friend, 
the  'Big  Eating  Man,'  butting  in  on  us 
as  it  were,  and  of  course  we  had  to  feed 
him.  This  big  man  could  not  be  refused 
as  we  had  plenty  birds  and  the  fellow 
was  a  prince.  Well,  he  got  away  with 
35  of  them  without  much  effort.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  some  one  of  our 
crowd  asked  the  man  with  the  shark  ap- 
petite if  he  ever  heard  of  the  person  who 
offered  to  pay  any  one  $500  if  they  could 
eat  a  quail  a  day.  for  thirty  days.  'Go 
on,'  remarked  our  friend,  "that  must  be 
a  josh,  thirty  quail,  eaten  one  at  a  time 
every  day,  would  only  fill  my  hollow 
teeth.  Trot  out  that  "Thirty  day  quail 
man,"  and  I'll  show  him  some  eating.  I'll 


bet  him  $100  to  *1000  that  I  can  eat  thir- 
ty turkeys  in  thirty  days,  stuffed  with 
quail.  At  this  our  fire  went  out  and  the 
horses  ran  away." 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  CONDITIONS 


Indications  point  to  an  exceedingly 
large  yield  of  wheat  in  California  this 
year,  and  the  prices  are  good  and  have 
been  gradually  going  up  of  late.  On  the 
other  hand,  reports  from  all  over  the 
United  States  indicate  that  the  crop  is 
about  25'/  short.  The  frost  in  the  early 
spring  ruined  the  crops  of  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska,  so  that  the  output 
of  these  States  is  considerably  reduced; 
also,  the  farmers  of  these  three  great 
wheat-producing  States  are  having  a  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  farm  labor,  so  that  some 
of  the  grain,  which  is  cut  for  grain  will 
possibly  have  to  go  as  hay.  In  both  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  the  re 
cent  hot  wave  nearly  cut  the  yield  in  half, 
especially  in  the  latter  State.  Our  great 
wheat-producing  neighbor,  Washington, 
had  a  cold  spring,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  lack  of  rain  is  affecting  the  wheat 
crop  considerably. 

Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so 
strong  in  price,  although  a  recent  rise 
in  the  market  has  given  encouragement 
to  the  large  number  of  barley  raisers  in 
the  State  of  California.  Many  attribute 
this  rise  in  price  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
diction made  a  month  ago  of  the  enor- 
mous crop  over  the  State  did  not  mate- 
rialize on  closer  inspection.  The  recent 
hot  wave  also  had  something  to  do  with 
the  yield:  it  shrivelled  up  the  barley  just 
when  it  was  in  the  dough  stage.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  barley  in  many  sec- 
tions. 

Hay,  however,  still  remains  weak,  with 
very  few  chances  for  any  improvement  in 
the  near  future.  The  heavy  carry-over  of 
last  year  coupled  with  a  fair  yield  this 
year  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  prices 
down  materially.  The  price  of  barley  and 
hay  usually  rise  and  fall  in  sympathy 
with  each  other,  but  the  strength  of  the 
barley  has  not  yet  affected  hay.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  poor  price  of  hay 
at  the  present  time  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  large  consumers  are 
holding  off  buying  their  winter  hay,  hop- 
ing that  the  market  will  go  even  lower 
than  it  is  now;  but  those  familiar  with 
the  conditions  say  that  delays  are  dan- 
gerous and  if  the  consumers  hold  off  too 
long  they  will  be  forced  to  buy  on  a  rising 
market. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIC,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  seni 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  informatioi 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  anr' 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  matter  how  smal  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it,  Reliability 

is   the   characteristic    you    should    look  fur. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
most. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  o'dest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  R.,  with  a, 
record  of  nearly  80  years  >>f  t*x- 
Cellen  re. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  p  u  m  p  s,  wind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RIO  YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout     the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    Gallon,   $2.50;   quart,   $1;  pint, 

65c;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Aphine 
in  stock,  write  us, 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  COMPANY, 

7-1  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Const. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
I. os  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this  ? 


[    NO  \ 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND   REFINERS  OF 

"Anchor"  Brand  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
"Volcano"  Brand  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur,    "Tiger"     Brand  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  "Fruit"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur,  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour 
Sulphur  Roll,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude 
Sulphur 
Agents  for  "Fleur  de  Soufre" 
FACTORIES: 
Bordeaux,  France; 
Cor.   Dupont    and    Hay   Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  l.ivny,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
Ollice.  624  Calllornla  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Kearny  4S30 
Telephone  (Home)  C.  ««3<l 
Prices  and  Samples  Furnished  ou  applica- 
tion. 


FOR  SALE 


40-iu.  Ilrouson  Pitta  Separator,  30  II.  P. 
nice  Engine,  Best  Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Forks,  uud  SI  cam  Hoist,  only  used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 

A.  SWEETSER, 
Houcut,  Butte  County,  Cal. 
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Farming  Tools 

No  imperfections  in  temper,  mistakes 
in  adjustment,  or  wrong  calculations  for 
size  and  weight  are  ever  discovered  in 
Keen  Kutter  farming  tools.  They 
fit  the  hands,  and  arms  and  height 
of  the  average  man  as  no  other 
tools  do  or  can;  and  the  rea- 
son lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  makers  construct  no 
tools   until  experiment 
proves  the  model  right. 


Note  this  Keen  Kutter 
spading  fork — true  as  a  die, 
just  long  enough,  just  heavy 
enough,  and   full  of  springy 
temper  and  long  wear.    It  illus- 
trates the  good  qualities  of  other 
Keen  Kutter  tools — scythes,  hoes, 
rakes,  forks,  axes,  shovels,  etc.,  every 
one  of  which  is  backed  by  the  liberal 
Keen  Kutter  guarantee. 

Always  buy  Keen  Kutter  tools  for 
farm   and   workshop — the   line  includes 
everything   for  both  outdoor  and  indoor 
workmen    as  well  as   pocketknives,  razors, 
shears  and  table  cutlery. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  registered.  —E.C.Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  aod  New  York,  U.S. A. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  first  shipment  of  grapes  and  nut- 
meg melons  was  sent  out  of  Winters  last 
week  to  the  Portland  market. 

Henceforth  all  fruit  shipped  from  Chieo 
under  direction  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
will  be  carefully  selected  and  labeled. 

Thirty -five  to  forty  cars  of  melons  a  day 
are  being  shipped  from  Dinuba.  Most  of 
the  melons  go  to  Portland  and  Seattle. 

The  first  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  to  be 
sent  East  over  the  Western  Pacific  came 
from  the  Sacramento  valley  on  July  15. 

The  Japanese  contractors  at  Fresno  are 
having  a  difficult  time  getting  labor  for 
the  harveting  of  the  fruit  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Winters  Cannery  at  Suisun  began 
operation  last  week,  and  15,000  cans  of 
freestone  peaches  were  processed  and 
put  up. 

Albert  Salmon  of  Seattle  recently  pur- 
chased 160  acres  of  land  near  Yankee 
Hill,  Butte  county,  where  he  will  plant 
apples. 

Red  spiders  are  gaining  ground  among 
the  orchards  near  Fowler.  Many  of  the 
orehardists  are  using  sulphur  to  wipe  out 
these  pests. 

Large  numbers  of  orchard  pickers  in 
the  Hedlands  district  have  left  that  sec- 
tion and  have  gone  up  to  Fresuo  to  pick 
grapes  and  other  fruit. 

According  to  the  assessors'  report  of 
Tulare  county  there  are  one  million  citrus 
trees  in  that  section.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  these  are  oranges,  some  9it4,o00 
trees.  Of  the  oranges  451,000  are  not  yet 
liea  ring. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  install 
a  pre-cooling  plant  .at  Winters.  If  this 
plant  is  erected  at.  this  point  the  fruit 
growers  will  be  able  to  let.  their  fruit 
ripen  before  being  shipped  even  to  the 
far  Eastern  ports. 

The  fruit  shipments  from  Lodi  have 
been  very  heavy  this  season.  So  far  this 
month  about  25  carloads  have  been 
shipped,  and  during  the  month  of  June, 
16  carloads.  Most  of  the  shipments  were 
Tragedy  and  Sugar  prunes. 

A  delegation  of  orchard  growers  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Supervisors  of 
Butte  county  and  asked  this  board  to 
buy  them  a  fumigating  outfit  so  they  can 
fight  the  yellow  scale,  which  is  damaging 
the  orchards  of  that  vicinity. 

The  Producers  Fruit  Co.  has  decided  to 
join  the  other  growers  and  handlers  of 
fruit  in  Eldorado  county  and  have 
adopted  the  standard  pack.  So  far  the 
Stewart  Fruit  Co.  has  refused  to  come 
into  this  standardization  movement. 

Many  of  the  orange  growers  in  the  Por- 
terville  section  are  becoming  alarmed 
over  the  drying  up  of  the  water  in  the 
drainage  ditches  from  the  Tule  river. 
The  water  in  this  river  is  the  lowest  now 
that  it  has  been  in  many  years  past. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Bloomer  of 
Sacramento  county  and  Supervisor  Palm 
of  Yolo  county  are  working  together  in  an 
effort  to  stamp  out  the  pear  blight  on  the 
Yolo  side  of  the  Sacramento  river.  John 
Winkleman  and  O.  B.  Gilbert  have  been 
appointed  as  experts  to  assist  Bloomer. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  grape  growers 
around  Lodi  recently  met  and  decided  to 
ship  only  grapes  that  had  been  standard- 
ized. To  accomplish  this  there  will  be  a 
field  and  shed  inspection.  It  will  require 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inspectors  for  this 
work,  and  the  expense  properly  propor- 
tioned will  be  less  than  one-half  a  cent 
per  crate. 

The  Rogue  River  Fruit  Association  re- 
cently announced  that  they  intended 
changing  their  apple  boxes  from  the  old 


California  style  to  the  .Northwestern 
standard  boxes.  They  intend  arranging 
packing  schools  a  little  later  on  in  the 
season  so  that  people  packing  fruit  can 
put  the  various  fruits  into  these  boxes 
according  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  the 
association. 


General  Agriculture. 

P.  C.  Vaultenbaugh  of  Lindsay  says  that 
he  has  a  Bantam  hen  that  lays  two  eggs 
a  day. 

Charles  Smiley  has  established  a  poul- 
try farm  near  Red  Bluff.  He  will  raise 
White  Legnorns  exclusively. 

A  Minorca  hen  on  the  farm  of  P. 
Summy,  near  Meridian,  recently  laid  an 
egg  that  weighed  nearly  two  pounds. 

Henry  Sellers  of  Knightsen.  Contra 
Costa  county,  reports  that  1000  tons  of 
alfalfa  has  already  been  cut  from  the  Tule 
and  Levee  ranch. 

The  Libby.  McXeal  &  Libby  Cannery  at 
Islcton.  Sacramento  county,  ran  two 
weeks  longer  this  year  than  it  did  any 
previous  year  in  packing  asparagus. 

.1.  G.  Gilstrap.  bee  inspector  for  Stanis 
laus  county,  reports  that  the  foul  brood 
is  very  bad  in  that  county.  Out  of  606 
hives  inspected,  200  were  infected  with 
foul  brood. 

Many  of  the  farmers  around  Princeton 
are  planting  broom  corn  where  the  hay 
and  grain  has  been  cut.  This  corn  is 
bringing  $240  a  ton  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern sections  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chinese  rice  crop  is  very  short 
this  year,  and  there  is  considerable  riot- 
ing among  the  natives  because  the  offi- 
cials have  cornered  all  the  available  sup 
ply  anil  are  holding  it  at  increased 
prices. 

The  Anaheim  Sugar  Company  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  Ed.  Stark  of  Santa 
Ana  and  C.  S.  Holt,  of  Garden  Grove  for 
the  agricultural  department.  Both  men 
have  had  wide  experience  in  sugar  beet 
culture. 

Owing  to  the  softness  of  the  tule  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Knightsen.  Contra  Costa 
county,  many  of  the  combined  harvesters 
have  a  difficult  time  operating  in  thin 
ground.  In  fact,  self-binders  had  to  be 
used  in  many  cases  where  the  combined 
harvesters  would  sink  into  the  ground. 

T.  B.  Ferguson,  manager  of  the  Santa 
Paula  Land  Company,  stated  that  plow- 
ing is  being  done  on  the  land  where  the 
grain  has  been  harvested.  A  huge  gaso- 
line traction  engine  drawing  five  plows 
cutting  a  strip  eight  inches  wide  and 
plowing  fourteen  inches  deep  is  being 
used  to  do  this  work. 

Superintendent  Gray  of  the  Alameda 
Sugar  Company  and  his  assistant,  A.  A. 
Bettincourt  are  investigating  the  beet 
harvesting  at  Woodland.  They  report  the 
use  of  a  new  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
topping  beets  and  preparing  them  for  the 
mill  instead  of  having  manual  labor  do 
this.  The  beets  are  put  in  the  machine 
and  all  the  work  is  done  in  this  manner. 
Last  year  the  average  yield  per  acre  was 
17  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  beet  crop 
around  Santa  Ana  is  worth  $1,250,000. 
The  Los  Alamitas  factory  expects  a  cam- 
paign of  about  100  days  and  to  slice  about 
90,000  tons,  30,000  tons  of  which  will  come 
from  the  Bixby  Land  Company.  The 
Santa  Ana  Company  has  contracted  for 
beets  from  6500  acres,  which  will  produce 
about  65,000  tons.  This  factory  expects 
a  run  of  about  150  days.  It  is  believed 
that  by  the  next  year  a  third  factory  will 
be  in  operation  at  Anaheim. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Pittsburg  Syndicate  recently  bought 
14,000  acres  near  Willows  for  $750,000. 
The  assessor's  report  from  Solano  coun- 


PASTE 
FOR  LABELING 

"Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder  added  to  cold  water. 
Instantly  makes  a  smooth  white  paste,  ready 
tor  immediate  use,  at  a  cost  of  teu  cents  a 
gallon.  No  cooking,  no  muss  and  better  paste, 
t'sed  by  the  largest  concerns.  Always  satis- 
factory. 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

"Paste  Specialists" 
349-51  8th  St.,    ...    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wakelee's 
Squirrel  Exterminator 

Is  manufactured  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal formula  at  the 

Laboratory  of  Wakelee's  Pharmacies. 

\Ye  have  recently  filled  a  large  order 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
where  our  poison  did  great  execution 
in  destroying  the  squirrels  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Office,  133  FIRST  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ty  shows  that  there  are  490,000  peach 
trees,  465,000  prunes,  237,000  apricots,  110- 
000  plums  and  65,000  cherry  Lrees  in  that 
section. 

Both  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroads  started  their  special  de- 
ciduous trains  last  week  with  seven  days' 
service  to  Chicago,  fruit  being  sold  on  the 
•  morning  of  the  eighth  day  after  picking 
at  the  orchards. 

Many  of  the  Turlock  cantaloupe  raisers 
are  up  in  arms  against  one  shipper  who 
has  been  shipping  out  melons  from  this 
district  under  the  name  of  Imperial  Can- 
taloupes. As  Turlock  raises  just  as  good 
melons  as  any  section  of  the  State,  they 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  use  this 
label  in  order  to  effect  sales. 

Squirrels  and  bluejays  are  doing  much 
damage  to  the  almond  crop  in  the  Capay 
valley.  A  bounty  has  been  offered  by  the 
Almond  Growers'  Association  of  5  cents  a 
head  for  every  bluejay  killed,  but  there  is 
no  bounty  on  squirrels.  Some  of  the 
growers  in  that  vicinity  are  claiming  that 
there  is  not  enough  co-operation  of  the 
growers  for  exterminating  these  pests. 


AN    ANALOGY    FOR   THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  THE  FRUIT 
INDUSTRY. 


(Continued  From  Page  61.) 

have  no  eastern  competition,  should  ever 
cause  a  glut.  A  high  class  dri?..!  or 
canned  product  cannot  be  produeod  east 
ol'  I  he  Rocky  mountains.  Climatic  con- 
ditions are  against  them.  The  eastern 
peach,  an  account  of  rainy  seasons 
throughout  the  year,  is  inferior  for  can- 
ning or  drying  purposes;  the  eastern 
canned  peach  on  account  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  moisture  and  water  the  fruit 
contains  does  not  remain  solid  but  falls 
down  as  it  were,  and  joins  the  syrup, 
making  one  mass  of  thick  juice.  The  east- 
ern dried  peach  evaporates  until  only 
the  skin  remains,  hence  they  are  unable 
to  compete  with  the  weH  cured  commer- 
cial dried  peach  of  California  and  the 
west.  We  have  no  competition  in  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  prunes, 
canned  and  dried  peaches,  apricots,  rai- 
sins, and  this  being  the  case  I  do  not 
see  why  we  cannot  put  into  effect  some 
system  that  will  tend  to  give  our  farm- 
ers the  very  best  returns  for  these  com- 
modities. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  send  some  one 
to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  or  to  some  of 
the  New  England  States,  catch  a  few  of 
those  live  persons  that  roam  in  those 
parts,  bring  them  out  here  in  a  crock- 
ery crate,  if  necessary,  to  secure  those 
who  will  not  come  otherwise,  and  when 
they  get  here  make  them  understand  that 
they  are  prisoners  until  they  solve  the 
problem  as  to  how  to  get  the  very  best  re- 
turns for  our  products  and  put  our  busi- 
ness on  some  systematic  basis.  I  am  sure 
this  new  blood  would  work  wonders. 
Many  of  these  eastern  parties  I  refer  to 
have  built  up  fortunes,  manufacturing 
gum-drops,  toothpicks,  papa's  and  mama's 
mush,  corrugated  oats,  pre-digested  liver 
and  onions,  pink  beans  with  chow-chow, 
spiced  cod-fish  balls — I  might  go  on  for- 
ever and  mention  a  hunderd  other  pre- 
parations and  commodities  that  have 
made  these  Yankees  rich.  If  they  can 
fetch  enormous  returns  from  articles  of 
this  character,  what  do  you  suppose  they 
could  do  with  our  fruit  products  using 
the  same  vim  and  energy  they  expend 
in  making  millions  out  of  products  that 
can  absolutely  be  dispensed  with  and 
which  have  no  value  from  a  necessity 
point  of  view. 


Grain  fed  to  foals  now  will  return  a 
higher  price  than  can  be  procured  for  it 
in  anv  other  way. 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


'Y'HE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION — EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1  DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 
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(Continued  From  Page  til.) 

He  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
liberal  dose  of  fertilizer  of  almost  any 
kind  will  force  the  trees  into  a  much  bet 
ter  appearance  and  that  the  trouble  may 
for  a  time  disappear,  but  that  even  with 
all  the  fertilizer  possible  the  results  in 
fruit  production  will  not  be  good  if  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  originally  is  still 
there.  He  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
theories  advanced,  but  says  positively 
that  the  mottled  leaf  is  the  result  of  too 
much  magnesia  in  the  soil  as  compared 
with  the  lime.  He  says  that  in  sandy 
soils  the  lime  should  be  two  to  one  of 
magnesia,  with  a  larger  percentage  of 
lime  in  heavy  soils.  Fertilizer  will  tide 
this  condition  over  temporarily,  or  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  up,  but  the  trees  will 
not  produce  the  fruit  warranted  by  the 
neavy  fertilization  until  the  soil  condition 
is  corrected — in  other  words,  until  lime 
enough  is  added  to  balance  (he  excess 
magnesia. 

Professor  Woodbridge  scores  soil  the- 
orists and  soil  analyses  very  severely,  and 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  soil  doctors 
have  to  say.  The  chemist  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  why  not  in  the  analyses  of  soils? 
The  practical  is  possibly  better  than  the 
wholly  theoretical,  but  the  two  should 
work  together,  and  if  we  can  learn  things 
from  the  chemist  we  ought  to  profit  there- 
by, or  at  least  test  out  the  theories  ad 
vanced.  If  they  have  already  been  tested 
and  discarded,  I  do  not  know  it. 


Crushed  oats  with  a  little  bran  form  the 
best  ration  that  can  be  fed  to  foals.  The 
bran  supplies  the  mineral  matter  neces- 
sary to  the  upbuilding  of  the  foundation 
structure  of  bones  and  muscle.  Corn  is 
not  so  good,  but  cracked  and  given  in 
place  of  the  oats  is  an  excellent  ration, 
fed  with  the  bran. 


Foals  allowed  to  get  thin  and  out  of 
condition  now  for  lack  of  grain  feeding, 
will  never  reach  the  same  pitch  of  size 
or  individual  excellence  that  they  would 
if  kept  going  right  along  without  any 
check.  It  costs  a  whole  lot  more  to  put 
flesh  back  on  a  colt  than  it  does  to  keep 
on  it  that  which  was  born  on  it. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  CHILDRF.NS' 
HOMK  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 
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The  Same  Results 
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AMERICAN  DOUBLE  ACTING 
DOUBLE  QUANTITY  CYLINDER 

Using  only  ONE  SET  OF  RODS 
All  Patls  Removable.     Head  is  Self-Contained. 
Write  for  Catalogue  11 0C  to 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  & 

Supply  Co.,  70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
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American  Pump  Co., 

341  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TENANTS  WANTED:  A  large  area  of  fertile 
Alameda  County  land  suited  to  a  variety  of 
crops  will  be  open  for  lease  this  Fall.  Only  those 
having  a  good  knowledge  of  general  farming  and 
willing  to  grow  other  crops  besides  hay  and 
grain  need  apply  Terms  reasonable.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  write  to  F.  W.  Roedlng,  876 
Sutter  St.,  Ban  Franclt::  o. 


The  Star 
Orchard  Ladder 

Compared  with  any 
other  make  will  con 
vlnce  you  that  It  IS 
THt  BEST. 

Ten  Years  of  Constantly 
Increasing  Sales 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

Star  Orchard  Ladder 

or  write 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO.  22r™.d!ci.ST 

Plant  Strawberries 
Now 

We  have  one  year  old  Brandy  wines  that  will  bear 
next  fall  and  a  full  crop  next  season. 

Burbank  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

Our  plants  will  bear  marketable  stalks  next 
winter.   Prices  cheap. 

Reliable  Garden  Seeds  Always. 


G.  li.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 

THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAJ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


FEEDING  ALFALFA. 


C.  A.  Starkweather,  an  experienced 
dairyman  and  dairy  inspector  of  the 
Fresno  district,  says  that  the  first  crop  of 
alt'ala  owing  to  the  foxtail  present,  it  is 
of  no  feeding  value,  hut  when  put  in 
silos  makes  as  good  feed  as  the  alfalfa 
Itself.  A  silo  is  also  beneficial  in  utiliz- 
ing tne  last  crop  which  ripens  in  the  late 
fall.  On  account  of  the  rains  coming  on, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  cure  this  crop, 
lint  with  a  silo  on  hand  it  can  be  utilized 
so  that  the  cows  will  always  be  on  green 
feed.  Mr.  Starkweather  says  that  dairy- 
men err  in  letting  their  alfalfa  grow  too 
long  before  cutting  it.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  the  stems  become  coarse  and 
woody,  making  a  wasteful  feed.  The 
cows  will  not  eat  this  coarse  alfalfa  as 
they  do  alfalfa  which  is  cut  when  the 
first  bloom  appears.  This  also  makes 
one  crop  short,  as  the  extra  period  which 
the  growing  alfalfa  takes  causes  the  last 
crop  to  extend  loo  far  into  the  rainly 
months. 

True,  the  weight  may  be  some  less  for 
each  cutting,  but  is  more  than  counter 
balanced  by  its  quality  lor  cow  hay. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  crop  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  too  long  in  the  field 
before  hauling,  both  for  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  hay,  and  the  good  of  the 
succeeding  cuttings  of  alfalfa,  also  caus- 
ing a  heavy  lass  of  the  leaves  by  shatter- 
ing when  hauling.  Thus  the  greater  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  that  best  relished 
by  the  cow  is  largely  lost  in  this  way. 

By  cutting  and  feeding  the  green  al- 
falfa through  the  summer,  one-third 
more  cows  can  be  carried  on  the  same 
land  with  less  danger  from  bloat,  on 
account  of  rank  feed,  and  your  alfalfa 
fields  will  not  run  out  nearly  so  soon, 
as  when  continually  pastured. 

And,  by  all  means,  have  feed  racks  and 
mangers  in  your  feeding  lot,  to  use  for 
both  dry  and  green  feeding. 

Scattering  hay  on  the  ground  is  very- 
poor  economy.  Cows  will  tramp  over, 
soil  and  waste  as  much  as  they  eat  by 
tueir  method. 

Cutting  and  feeding  requires  some  more 
labor,  but  it  will  repay  the  extra  ex 
pense.  On  some  of  tne  land  in  Fresno 
county,  the  pasture  is  mostly  Bermuda 
grass.  Alfalfa  does  not  uO  well,  only  in 
spots,  and  dairymen  depend  on  buying 
their  alfalfa  hay  for  winter  feeding.  On 
these  same  lands,  I  have  noticed  many 
patches  of  barley  and  other  grain  crops, 
raised  this  season  and  cut  for  hay;  and, 
what  was  not  needed  for  the  ranch  horses, 
was  sold,  and  these  same  farmers  were 
buying  alfalfa  hay.  If  your  land  will 
grow  a  barley  hay  crop,  why  not  sow 
oats  and  Canadian  field  peas  mixed  in 
the  fall  and  winter?  These  will  grow- 
through  the  winter  months,  and  mature 
for  hay,  in  May,  and  if  cut  at  the  right 
time  will  make  a  cow  hay  nearly  the 
equal  of  alfalfa  for  protein  content. 

After  the  crop  is  off,  irrigate,  and  put 
the  land  in  good  condition;  sow  sorghum, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks  you  will  have  a  good 
green  pasture  for  your  cows  for  the  late 
summer  and  fall  months. 

In  many  places,  where  alkali  is  pres- 
ent, it  is  not  so  strong,  but  that  stock 
beets  will  grow,  and  they  should  be  rais- 
ed for  fall  and  winter  feed,  when  the 
cows'  ration  is  usually  dry  hay.  and  a 
succulent  feed  is  needed  to  balance  the 
rations  and  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  butter- 
fat  is  high. 

Plan  the  cropping  of  the  land  so  as  to 
raise  all  the  feed  for  your  cows  on  the 


CAN-ADA"  STOCK  FARM 


640  ACRE  FARM.  LOCATED  IN  THE  BOISE  VALLEY 


IMPORTED   REGISTERED   HAMPSHIRES   AND  SHROPSHIRES. 


The  Home  of  Pure- 
Bred  Mutton  Sheep 

begs  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
making  an  importation  of  \000 
Hampshire  Ewes,  which  shipment 
is  due  to  arrive  by  July — it  will 
be  the  greatest  importation  of 
quality  pure-bred  Hampshires 
ever  attempted  in  the  West,  and 
gives  us  the  largest  breeding 
flock  in  the  United  States. 

California  Breeders  expecting  to 
import,  or  seeking  the  best  Hamp- 
shire stock,  should  commuicate 
with  us  before  buying,  as  we 
can  please  you. 


Dr.  L.  C  McCALLA, 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


H.  T.  FRENCH,  Manager, 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


farm,  buying  as  little  outside  as  pos- 
sible. 

Systematically  save  and  apply  the  fer- 
tilizer from  the  cow-stable  to  your  land, 
and  you  will  be  continually  building  up, 
rather  than  impoverishing  your  soil,  and 
the  results  will  be  apparent  each  year,  in 
more  and  better  crops. 

And  if  you  have  been  careful,  as  the 
years  go  by,  to  test  and  weed  out  the 
"boarder  cows,"  and  replace  them  with  fine 
young  heifers,  the  result  of  your  intelli- 
gent breeding,  your  net  income  will  have 
yearly  increased  and  always  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

Do  not  over  feed  your  cows,  so  they 
will  waste  feed;  and  never  under-feed 
them,  so  they  are  restless  and  hungry. 
Many  times,  in  reply  to  the  question 
about  how  their  cows  are  doing,  dairy- 
men will  tell  me  they  are  a  little  short  of 
feed,  and  the  cows  are  not  doing  quite 
so  well,  but  will  soon  be  in  good  feed 
when  they  will  come  back  in  their  milk. 
Do  not  delude  yourselves.  A  cow  never 
comes  fully  back  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
when  shrinkage  is  caused  by  lack  of  feed, 
and  when  repeated  through  the  summer, 
will  make  a  serious  loss  to  you  and  an 
injury  to  your  cows. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  YOUNG  PIG. 


A  hog  is  half  made  when  past  the  wean- 
ing period  without  a  stunt  or  kink  in  its 
growth,  says  Coburn  in  his  Swine  of  Amer- 
ica. Every  check  or  halt  in  prosperity 
through  its  first  two  months  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  at  any  later  period.  Too 
much  rich,  feverish  milk  of  the  dam, 
causing  thumps  or  other  ailment,  may- 
have  harmful  results,  perhaps  as  much 
so  as  scant  feeding  or  other  neglect  of 
the  sow.  More  injury  may  be  done  to  a 
pig's  growth  in  two  or  three  days  than 
can  be  repaired  in  a  month,  even  if  he 
is  made  the  subject  of  special  care,  which 
where  many  are  raised  is  not  the  rule, 
nor  easily  practicable.  "Good  luck"  with 
pigs  calls  for  attention,  and  that  not  oc- 
casional, but  frequent  and  regular. 

From  the  first  week  after  farrowing 
until  weaning  time  the  sow  will  be  little 
else  than  a  milk  machine,  and  to  be  a 
high  power  machine  in  perfect  operation 
she  must  have  proper  care.  Nothing  else 
is  so  well  calculated  to  make  pigs  grow 
as  bountiful  supply  of  wholesome  sow's 
milk,  and  the  pigs  that  have  plenty  of 
other  feed  with  the  milk  of  a  well-slopped 
sow  for  eight  weeks,  will  ordinarily  have 
much  the  start  of  those  weaned  at  five 
or  six  weeks,  no  matter   how  much  food 
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MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 
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We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
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Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  in  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  otherB  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Red  hill.  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BKANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


and  attention  the  earlier  weaned  pigs  may- 
have  had. 

At  eight  or  nine  weeks  old  most  pigs 
are,  or  rather  should  be,  fit  to  take  away 
from  the  sow;  some  litters  are  individu- 
ally older  at  seven  weeks  than  others  at 
ten.  and  better  fitted  for  weaning.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  wean  when  the 
pigs  are  five  or  six  weeks  old,  and  in  other 
cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  wait  until 
the  pigs  are  ten  weeks  or  even  older.  In 
the  corn  belt  the  period  will  generally 
average  longer  than  in  New  England. 
Breeders  who  wean  at  early  ages  generally 
raise  two  litters  a  year. 

Provided  with  and  taught  to  eat  suit- 
able feed  some  weeks  beforehand  pigs 
are  are  not  noticeably  checked  in  their 
growth  by  weaning,  but  those  that 
have  been  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
mother's  milk,  when  abruptly  taken  away 
from  it  frequently  seem  to  have  their 
growth  partially  suspended  for  weeks. 

Many  breeders  successfully  let  the  sow 
wean  her  pigs,  as  she  will  in  time,  and 
the  change  is  so  gradual  that  no  pause 
in  growth  indicates  when  the  milk  diet 
ceased.  A  modified  application  of  this, 
in  which  the  pigs  are  separated  from  the 
sow  at  an  age  suiting  their  feeding  and 
the  convenience  of  the  breeder,  will  not 
infrequently  be  found  advisable,  but  by 
no  means  should  the  pigs  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  a  sow  until  she  is  virtually 
devoured  by  them  as  is  sometimes  done. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  take  all  the  pigs 
from  the  sow,  unless  one  or  two  of  them 
can  be  turned  with  her  some  hours  after, 
to  draw  the  milk  she  will  have  at  that 
time,  and  again,  say  after  a  lapse  of  24 
hours.  The  preferred  way  is  to  leave 
about  two  of  the  smallest  with  her  for 
several  days,  and  after  that  leave  only 
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one  for  two  or  three  days  more,  by  which 
time  the  (low  of  milk  will  have  been  so 
gradually  diminished  that  no  Injury  to 
the  sow  will  result  by  keeping  them  en- 
tirely away  from  her. 


FEEDING  DAIRY  COWS 


Although  more  cows  are  underfed  than 
overfed,  yet  there  are  a  large  number  of 
good  cows  injured  every  year  in  Cali- 
fornia by  giving  them  too  much  to  eat. 
When  a  dairy  cow  keeps  fat  too  long,  the 
tendency  is  to  transform  the  food  into 
flesh  rather  than  into  milk,  so  that  when 
the  lactation  time  comes  on,  a  large  per- 
centage of  feed  goes  into  fat  instead  of 
into  the  bucket.  This  tendency  is  easily 
transmitted,  and  it  is  often  stronger  in 
the  offspring  than  in  the  cow.  After  a 
few  generations  of  overfed  cows,  the  re- 
sult is  a  lioor  dairy  cow  and  a  worse  beef 
animal.  The  dairy  cow  puts  on  fat  where 
it  is  practically  worthless;  that  is,  around 
the  kidneys  and  intestines.  The  food  in 
ihese  regions  does  not  improve  the  cow 
in  any  way,  even  when  the  fat  does  show. 
It  conies  in  bunches  around  the  first  rib 
and  over  the  rump.  Kven  when  the  dairy 
cow  is  very  fat,  the  muscles  are  not  thick 
or  round  enough  to  give  it  a  smooth  ap- 
pearance, which  is  desirable  when  feeding 
for  beef. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
any  hay  crop  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  at 
the  proper  time,  as  poor  hay  reduces  the 
production  of  milk  of  a  cow  to  a  great 
extent.  The  tendency  is  to  let  the  crops 
grow  too  long  and  get  overripe.  Then, 
after  cutting,  the  hay  is  allowed  to  sun- 
burn out  in  the  fields,  drying  so  thor- 
oughly as  to"  leave  no  juice  in  the  stalks. 
The  best  method  is  to  put  it  into  shocks, 
where  it  becomes  air-dried,  thus  retaining 
the  nourishing  or  milk-giving  qualities  in 
hay.  Common  ordinary  straw  is  almost 
as  valuable  as  this  dried-out  hay.  The 
sun  dried  hay  never  has  that  green  tint 
which  is  essential  to  good  hay.  Many  of 
the  successful  hay  makers  around  Hollis- 
ter  find  that  they  can  get  best  results  in 
curing  hay  by  putting  it  in  large  stacks 
where  the  sun  cannot  burn  it.    They  even 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


(JEO.  0.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

1'URE-BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  &  CALVES 
FOR  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorne- 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


CALIFORNIA    NURSERY     CO.,   Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  >Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


U.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


JACK  FOR  SALE 

One  fine  black  Jack  six  years  old,  stands 
15  hands  high,  willi  good  hone.  Colts  to 
show  his  results. 

Also  thirty  head  of  two  year  olds  and 
yearling  mules  for  sale.  Address 

D.  C.  THORNBURG,  Turlock,  Cal. 


A  Grand  Bull  at  a  Great  Sacrifice 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  changing  blood  will 
beil  my  great  bull  Me) las  Go1  den  Sultan,  a  Grand 
Kon  in  Golden  Ft  rn's  I. ad,  for  $310.  He  Is  a  great 
sire,  &  years  old,  heavy  weight,  black  points, 
solid  color,  a  beauty.  We  also  have  several 
young  bulls  ready  for  service  this  fall. 

JERSEY  OUEEN  STOCK  FARM.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
UAROEN  CITY  SANITARIUM 


do  this  when  they  are  getting  hay  ready 
to  bale.  Instead  of  having  "go-devils" 
pick  up  the  small  shocks  over  the  field, 
they  put  the  hay  in  large  stacks,  where 
it  cures  uniformly,  and  the  hay  baler 
works  alongside  this  large  pile. 

Where  alfalfa  can  be  raised  there  is 
no  feed  can  beat  it,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  some  sections  over  California 
where  alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  success- 
fully. This  necessitates  using  other  feeds. 
Where  alfalfa  is  used  there  is  always  a 
great  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
time  to  cut  it.  Some  contend  that  best 
results  can  be  obtained  by  cutting  alfalfa 
just  as  the  buds  appear.  They  claim  that 
alfalfa  at  this  stage  of  its  development  is 
more  nutritious  and  there  are  no  woody 
stems  which  will  be  left  by  the  cows. 
They  also  contend  that  by  early  cutting 
more  crops  can  be  grown  on  the  land  than 
when  alfalfa  is  allowed  to  stay  on  the 
land  long  enough  to  bloom. 

The  red  and  white  clovers  which  are 
grown  with  such  success  in  Mendocino 
and  Humboldt  counties  are  the  best  dairy 
feeds  in  counties  where  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall.  In  these  counties  it  is  usually 
customary  to  cut  the  clover  just  as  it  is 
coming  into  full  bloom.  Some  of  the 
dairymen  leave  a  little  stalk  instead  of 
cutting  very  closely.  They  claim  that  by 
so  doing  the  clover  responds  quicker  and 
comes  out  with  more  branches  than  it 
would  otherwise. 

Another  feed  for  dairy  cows  which  is 
becoming  more  popular  every  day  is  corn 
fodder.  Most  of  the  seed  which  is  planted 
to  obtain  this  fodder  is  the  sweet  corn, 
as  it  is  much  juicier  and  develops  much 
earlier  than  the  other  varieties.  The  cold 
nights  prevent  the  other  corns  from  de- 
veloping until  late  in  the  fall.  The  early 
rains  then  come  along  and  mould  the  ker- 
nels. The  best  time  to  cut  the  corn  for 
fodder  is  just  as  the  tassels  are  forming, 
although  some  believe  in  letting  the  corn 
grow  until  the  kernel  is  in  the  dough 
state  and  the  bottom  leaves  are  commenc- 
ing to  turn  yellow. 

Where  none  of  the  above  feeds  can  be 
used,  oat  hay  makes  excellent  feed  for 
milk  cows.  Some  of  the  dairymen,  in 
order  to  save  buying  bran  or  middlings, 
mix  the  oat  hay  with  wheat  hay  and  thus 
obtain  a  balanced  ration.  Whey  the  dry 
alfalfa  hay  is  fed  it  can  be  soaked  in 
water  and  the  cows  will  eat  it  with  al- 
most as  much  relish  as  they  do  the  fresh 
stuff.  When  alfalfa  is  fed  in  this  way 
the  most  practical  method  is  to  fill  the 
trough  with  alfalfa  each  time  after  the 
cows  get  through  with  their  meal.  The 
alfalfa  is  thus  wet  down  so  that  it  can 
soak  for  about  12  hours.  In  this  way  the 
thick  stems  get  a  good  soaking  and  they 
are  eaten  readily  by  the  cows.  This 
method  of  treating  alfalfa  hay  is  espe- 
cially valuable  to  those  who  have  coarse, 
woody  hay,  for  by  so  treating  it  with 
water  they  can  be  put  in  such  shape  that 
the  cows  will  eat  stems  and  all. 

As  carrots,  pumpkins,  beets  and  man- 
gels can  be  grown  in  most  every  part  of 
California,  dairynien  should  not  fail  to 
plant  a  few  acres  of  these  succulent  feeds. 
They  aid  wonderfully  in  the  production 
of  milk  and  become  especially  valuable 
in  the  winter  months  when  the  cows  are 
on  dry  feed.  When  the  cows  are  first  put 
on  any  of  the  root  crops,  they  should 
not  be  given  a  full  ration,  but  should  be 
fed  lightly  at  first,  with  the  quantity 
gradually  increasing  at  each  feed.  In  a 
week's  time  by  this  method  they  can  be 
eating  their  full  share  of  these  crops. 
When  they  are  given  too  much  of  these 
root  crops  at  first,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  them  to  become  very  loose  in  the 
bowels.  All  the  root  crops  and  pumpkins 
are  easily  handled  and  fed,  even  in  wet 
weather,  as  they  may  be  scattered  in  the 
open  pastures  from  wagons  or  carts. 
Some  of  the  dairymen  who  have  cabbages 
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left  over  usually  feed  them  to  their  dairy 
cows,  but  they  often  make  the  mistake  of 
feeding  them  too  large  quantities,  so  that 
the  milk  is  given  a  peculiar  flavor.  The 
best  method  to  pursue  when  there  are 
many  cabbages  is  to  scatter  them  over 
the  ground.  In  this  way  every  cow  will 
get  a  little  and  it  will  prevent  some  one 
or  two  cows  from  eating  more  than  they 
should  and  thus  polluting  their  milk. 


CARE  OF  MILK  DURING  THE 
SUMMER. 


The  dairynien  who  are  so  situated  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  ice  during  the 
summer  months  to  protect  their  milk,  can 
often  keep  the  milk  in  very  cool  condition 
by  use  of  wet  sacks  wrapped  around  the 
milkcans.  The  evaporation  of  the  water 
by  the  heat  from  the  sacks  causes  the 
cans  to  cool.  The  South  African  canvas 
water  bags  work  on  the  same  principle. 
Dairymen  also  make  a  mistake  in  not 
having  proper  ventilation  in  their  dairy- 
houses.  The  odors  and  gases  which  form 
have  no  means  of  escape,  and  as  a  result 
remain  in  the  dairy-house  so  as  to  pol- 
lute the  milk.  The  best  place  for  a  ven- 
tilator is  at  the  top  of  the  building,  as 
ventilators  on  the  side  often  permit  dust 
to  enter.  As  the  gases  and  odors  are 
lighter  than  the  air,  they  rise  readily  to 
the  top  and,  with  the  proper  ventilation, 
escape.  A  dark,  damp  cave  with  no  ven- 
tilation is  the  poorest  place  possible  to 
keep  milk  and  cream,  as  there  are  always 
more  cases  of  decomposition  setting  in 
around  moist  places  than  any  other,  and 
milk  absorbing  foul  odors  soon  becomes 
ruined  when  kept  in  such  places.  Dairy- 
houses  where  running  water  is  available 
often  keep  their  milk  in  as  good  a  condi- 
tion as  their  more  fortunate  neighbors 
who  have  refrigerating  plants,  by  permit- 
ting the  cool  water  to  run  over  the  cans 
containing  the  milk. 


A  NEW  BREED  OF  SHEEP. 


The  United  States  Government  is  ex- 
perimenting with  a  new  breed  of  sheep. 
They  come  originally  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  but  this  particular  herd  came 
from  Barbadoes.  They  are  red  as  a  bright 
bay  horse,  with  black  underneath  and 
black  legs  and  feet.  They  are  shaped  dis- 
tinctly like  a  goat  and  they  have  no  fleece, 
being  provided  with  short  laying  red  hair. 

In  spite  of  coming  from  such  a  hot  cli- 
mate, they  stand  the  winter  in  Washing- 
ton very  well.  Like  a  goat,  they  will  eat 
anything.  They  will  clear  out  underbrush 
better  than  a  man  with  a  grubbing  hoe, 
but  they  have  the  disadvantage  that  when 
the  underbrush  is  gone  they  will  girdle 
big  trees.  The  virtue  of  the  strange  sheep 
is  that'  they  are  extremely  prolific.  They 
have  three  young  at  a  birth,  sometimes 
four  and  occasionally  five.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  many  of  the  young  die  be- 
cause, it  is  thought,  the  mother  does  not 
have  milk  enough  to  go  around,  not  being 
an  ambulatory  dairy. 

Of  course,  such  thin-flanked  animals  do 
not  raise  satisfactory  legs  of  mutton,  but 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 


ROBT.  N. 


FOSTER, 

Manager. 


FERN  RIDGE  FARM 
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Registered  Guernsey  Catt'e 

Herd  Tuberulosls  Tested.  A  few  Bull  Calves 
for  Sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  Quality-Bred 
Guernseys,  write  to 

H.  W.  Moergeli,  Supt.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  A  CO. 

PACIFIC  8L0G.  SUN  FRANCISCO 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.   Hi.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


•«  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


UST  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrect 
for  a  price  list.    Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  4  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St..  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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it  is  thought  that  this  can  be  corrected. 
The  sheep  mature  very  early,  and  some 
of  them  are  being  crossed  with  Shrop 
shire  to  see  whether  a  strain  cannot  lie 
developed  that  will  have  the  fecundity 
and  the  early  maturing  qualities  of  the 
original  sheep  and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  a  good  marketable  leg  of  lamb.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  department  hopes 
to  produce  spring  lamb  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Some  experiments  have  already  been 
made  in  breeding  worn  onto  the  goatlike 
sheep.  Some  of  them  have  been  crossed 
with  merino,  and  the  result  is  what  looks 
like  a  felt-covered  sheep.  About  half  the 
coat  is  wool  and  half  is  hair. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


same  company  intends  renting  other  lands 
and  fitting  them  in  the  same  way  with 
alfalfa  and  dailies. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


Five  prominent  dairymen  of  Alameda 
county  are  negotiating  for  a  lease  of  1200 
acres  on  the  Mayes  tract  adjoining  Dixon, 
Solano  county.  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  dairy  concern  to  keep  more  than  1000 
cows  on  the  place  and  to  ship  the  milk 
and  cream  to  San  Francisco.  The  owner 
of  the  land  is  to  plant  the  alfalfa  and 
install  the  irrigating  plant  and  is  to  re- 
ceive $20  per  acre  a  year  cash  rent. 

Some  of  the  dairymen  at  Crescent  Mills. 
Plumas  county,  intend  sending  their  cream 
to  the  Sacramento  creameries  on  test  for 
a  month.  Many  of  the  other  dairymen  ot 
this  section  will  still  continue  to  send 
their  cream  to  the  Taylorsville  creamery. 

\V.  E.  Premo  and  W.  Albany  intend 
starting  a  dairy  on  their  land  near  Ba 
kersfield.  This  season  they  established 
the  value  of  pump  irrigation  over  the 
(Hub  system  in  raising  alfalfa.  These 
gentlemen  have  used  a  pump  exclusively 
in  irrigating  their  land  and  they  hao 
wonderful  results  from  the  same.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  hay  was  taken 
off  140  acres  of  land  at  the  second  cutting 
The  cost  of  the  water  furnished  by  the 
pumping  plant  was  tiO  cents  a  ton.  A 
yield  of  1000  tons  of  hay  is  expected  from 
the.  place  during  the  season.  In  order 
to  obtain  some  good  alfalfa  seed  they  in  - 
tend allowing  20  acres  to  go  to  seed. 

The  Modesto  Creamery  is  paying  31  Vj 
cents  a  pound  for  butter-fat. 

The  United  States  government  is  setting 
up  a  dairy  farm  on  475  acres  a  few  miles 
north  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  have  the 
farms  in  charge,  and  they  will  experiment 
with  different  dairying  methods  in  vogue 
over  the  country. 

The  Dairymen's  Association  of  Lemoore 
has  been  formed  and  they  intend  erecting 
a  creamery  at  that  place.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  association  will  be  $10,000, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  C.  D.  Hay  ward;  Vice  President. 
W.  Southerland;  Secretary,  C.  D.  Watson. 
The  board  of  directors  are:  C.  D.  Wat- 
son, John  Vierra,  G.  W.  Ward,  W.  South 
erland  and  C.  D.  Hayward. 

The  Lemoore  Cream  &  Butter  Co.  made 
55,000  lbs.  of  butter  during  the  month  of 
.June  besides  selling  150  cans  of  butter 
milk.  This  is  a  material  increase  over 
the  output  of  the  preceding  month. 

Miss  Mary  Pond  of  Alameda  county  in- 
tends to  open  a  certified  dairy  near  Dixon. 

E.  C.  Seares  recently  purchased  the  live 
stock  on  the  Chase  ranch  near  Arlington. 
The  price  paid  was  $25,000  and  the  trans- 
action included  US  dairy  cows,  69  calves. 
70  hogs,  43  horses,  700  tons  of  hay,  and 
gasoline  pumps  and  engines  for  irrigating 
purposes. 

.lames  Brown  intends  shortly  to  estab- 
lish a  dairy  on  Sherman  island.  Build- 
ings are  being  erected  to  handle  milk, 
which  will  be  shipped  by  boat  to  San 
Francisco  each  morning. 

Sherry-Freitas  CO.,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  are  building  a  creamery  at  Modesto, 
recently  rented  a  large  section  of  land  and 
have  installed  John  Domingas  of  Marin 
county  with  206  head  of  dairy  cows.  This 


Callaghan  &  Mo  ran  of  Livermore  re- 
cently bought  1000  lambs  from  Dasavine 
Bros,  of  the  Westside.  These  lambs  will 
be  taken  to  l'nion  island  and  fattened. 

George  Johnson  of  Pleasanton  recently- 
sold  S4  head  of  steers  and  heifers  to  the 
Fruitvale  Meat  Co.  He  received  the  larg- 
est price  ever  received  at  this  season  in 
that  locality,  9  cents  a  pound  for  heifers 
and  10  cents  a  pound  for  steers. 

Keller  Bros,  of  San  Antone  valley,  near 
Livermore,  recently  sold  120  head  of  cattle 
to  the  Fruitvale  Meat  Co. 

There  are  several  cases  of  anthrax 
among  the  cattle  of  Yolo  county  at  the 
present  time.  Dr.  W.  K.  Lindsay  has 
taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  is  demand 
ing  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  to 
keep  the  diseased  cattle  out  of  Sacra- 
mento county. 

During  the  past  two  months  35,700 
sheep  and  lambs  have  been  sent  out  from 
Tehachapi.    The    largest    shipment  was 


the  Colonial  Sugar  Co.  Each  animal  has 
been  carefully  selected  and  has  been  sub- 
jected  to  the  Maline  test  for  glanders. 
Four  hundred  tons  of  California  hay  is 
also  taken  along  with  the  mules.  Every 
stall  is  equipped  with  an  electric  fan,  so 
that  when  the  mules  get  into  a  hot  zone 
they  will  not  suffer  from  the  heat.  A 
novel  method  will  be  used  in  unloading 
the  mules  when  they  arrive  at  the  islands. 
A  large  float  will  be  made  fast  alongside 
of  the  boat  and  the  mules  will  be  driven 
singly  down  the  gangplank  to  the  float. 
The  float  is  so  constructed  that  by  remov- 
ing a  plug  the  air  compartments  fill,  grad- 
ually submerging  the  float  upon  which 
the  mules  are  standing,  thus  forcing  them 
into  the  water  and  compelling  them  to 
swim.  When  mules  are  forced  to  jump 
into  the  water,  as  has  been  the  case  for- 
merly, many  are  severely  injured. 

The  dreaded  charbon  is  exterminating 
thousands  of  cattle  in  southeastern  Texas 
and  western  Louisiana.  Live  stock  insur- 
ance companies  are  canceling  all  policies 
in  that  section. 

The  last  California  lambs  have  been 
sent  East.  The  prices  at  first  were  very- 
good,  ranging  around  $s.50.  but  towards 


ulations,  14  days'  notice  of  arrival  must 
be  given  the  chief  quarantine  officers  and 
the  animals  must  be  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates showing  that  they  were  free  from 
disease  before  leaving  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. Exporters  of  such  animals  may- 
get  a  copy  of  the  regulations  by  applying 
to  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Port,  Newton 
S.  Farley,  Custom  House,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


Curing  Hay  Prior  to  Shocking. 


made  by  H.  H.  Larsen,  who  shipped  It;, 500 
sheep  to  Salt  Lake  City.  A  large  number 
of  sheep  went  to  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  Siskiyou  county  Board  of  Super- 
visors paid  out  $232  for  bounties  on  coyote 
and  panther  scalps  last  week.  The  bounty 
on  coyotes  is  $2.50  and  on  panthers  $10. 
There  were  81  coyote  scalps  presented  and 
3  panther  scalps.  John  T.  Alexander  of 
Dorris  killed  31  of  these  coyotes. 

In  the  mountainous  district  near  Marys- 
ville  the  farmers  are  suffering  greatly  of 
late  through  inroads  of  coyotes  on  their 
sheep  and  chickens. 

Charles  Kimble  of  Hanford  recently- 
shipped  several  Ranibouillet  sheep  to 
Newman. 

R.  M.  Dunlap  of  Visalia  recently  re- 
turned from  his  Eastern  trip,  where  he 
has  been  buying  blooded  live  stock. 

Nearly  $240  was  paid  for  mountain  lion 
scalps  during  the  month  of  June  in  Cali- 
fornia. Eugene  Dixon  of  Weitchpe.  Hum- 
boldt county,  was  the  most  successful 
hunter,  having  killed  two  lions  and  col- 
lected $20.  Four  lions  were  killed  in 
Humboldt  county  and  two  in  Monterey, 
two  in  Trinity,  and  one  each  in  Tulare. 
Santa  Barbara.  Tehama  and  Kern  conn 
ties. 

The  British  steamer  Waitcmata  left  last 
Saturday  for  the  .Fiji  Islands  with  1400 
mules.  It  took  35  muleteers  in  getting  the 
animals  on  board  the  boat.  These  mules 
are  to  he  used  on  a  sugar  plantation  of 


the  latter  part  of  t lie  shipments  $6.50  was 
the  prevailing  price,  which  hardly  pays 
to  ship  lambs  such  a  distance. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Griffith,  live  stock  in- 
spector of  Kings  county,  shows  that  very- 
few  cases  of  glanders  were  found  in  that 
county  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June. 

The  recent  assessor's  report  of  Tehama 
county  shows  that  there  are  222,272  sheep, 
17,251  head  of  cattle,  235  thoroughbred 
pedigreed  cows,  34  pedigreed  bulls,  1463 
common  dairy  cows.  339  mule  colts,  5000 
hogs,  1017  mules,  and  23  jacks  in  that 
county. 

McArthur  Bros,  of  Shasta  county  have 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Modoc  Land  &  Live  Stock  Co.  They  in 
tend  stocking  up  the  ranch  near  Likely, 
Modoc  county,  immediately. 


HOGS  EATING  EARTH. 


To  the  Editor:  If  hogs  eat  earth  and 
grow  sick,  what  is  the  likely  cause? — R. 
H..  Hunter.  Cal. 

The  hogs  are  no  doubt  craving  mineral 
matter,  which  is  essential  to  their  system. 
Try  feeding  them  either  salt,  sulphur, 
charcoal  or  wood  ashes  with  their  feed. 
Any  one  of  these  ingredients  will  do. 


Australia  recently  adopted  quarantine 
regulations  concerning  the  importation  of 
horses  and  cattle  from  the  I'nited  States 
and  Canada.    According  to  the  new  reg- 


THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN  HORSE. 

The  Canadian  government  is  to  try  to 
restore  and  breed  the  horse  which  once 
gave  distinction  to  Canada.  Old-time  New 
England  farmers,  says  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  will  remember  the  powerful  and 
useful  horses  which  were  brought  from 
Canada.  As  stated  below,  the  breed  is 
now  nearly  extinct,  but  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  good  specimens  and  breed 
them  with  care.  The  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire  tells  the  story: 

"The  French-Canadian  horse  was  the 
best  general  purpose  horse  ever  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  bold  statement  to  make, 
yet  it  is  probably  true,  that  he  was  worth 
the  Clydesdale  and  the  Thoroughbred  put 
together.  If  the  stories  we  heat- 
about  him  are  true,  he  was  the 
ideal  horse.  Hhe  was  a  beauti 
ful  trotter,  with  a  round,  wheel- 
like action,  and  could  road  10  or 
12  miles  an  hour  without  turn- 
ing a  hair.  Weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1200,  or  even 
1400.  he  had  the  body  and 
strength  that  would  enable  him 
to  haul  a  rig  and  half  a  dozen 
people  without  fatigue.  Weight 
for  weight,  it  is  said  he  could 
out-pull  any  horse.  Another  very 
distinctive  characteristic  was  his 
general  beauty  and  style.  Finally 
general  beauty  and  style.  Finally, 
he  was  about  the  longest  lived 
of  any  breed  of  horse,  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  him 
at  the  age  of  .5  years  still  doing 
his  regular  work. 

"Though  the  name  of  the 
farmer  who  bred  or  owned  the 
first  real  French-Canadian  horse 
will  never  be  known,  and  no 
monument  can  ever  be  reared  to 
his  memory,  the  breed  was 
manufactured  in  the  past  hun- 
dred years  by  Canadians  or  Eng- 
lishmen on  Canadian  soil.  Three  well 
recognized  breeds  were  the  ingredients 
fashioned  by  artificial  selection  into  the 
French-Canadian.  There  were  the  native 
French  draft  mares,  chunky  beasts  a 
trifle  lighter  than  the  Percheron.  These 
were  bred  to  the  Thoroughbred  horses 
that  the  English  officers  had  brought  to 
this  country  for  cavsfry  purposes.  The 
product  of  this  union  was  crossed  with 
the  Morgan  horse,  which  gave  toughness, 
speed  and  style  on  the  trot.  From  the 
Thoroughbred  came  courage,  beauty  and 
clean,  flat  bone,  and  the  French  mares 
gave  the  necessary  size  and  weight. 

"The  American  civil  war  was  the  first 
step  in  the  practical  extinction  of  this 
model  general  purpose  horse.  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  breed  were  bought  for  army- 
service,  and  either  met  death  or  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
did  not  value  the  characteristics  of  the 
breed.  A  little  later  the  French-Cana- 
dians were  subjected  to  the  competition 
of  the  American  trotter,  which  is  a  faster 
road  horse.  After  that  came  the  compe- 
tition of  the  draft  horses  from  the  British 
Isles,  which  were  heavier  and  stronger. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  the  specialist  dis- 
placing the  all  round  man.  Nevertheless, 
the  time  has  come  again  when  the  spe- 
cialist is  no  longer  in  such  keen  demand. 
Gasoline  is  crowding  him  to  the  wall,  but 
a  man  who  needs  a  horse  to  drive,  to 
plow,  to  ride  and  to  work  in  the  bush 
cannot  find  any  automobile  or  steam  lm- 
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plement  that  will  be  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute. All  over  the  world  horses  of  the 
French-Canadian  type  are  in  demand,  and 
far  more  could  be  profitably  sold  than  are 
likely  to  be  raised  in  this  generation.  If 
the  Dominion  government  is  able  to  re- 
vive the  breed,  it  will  have  done  some- 
things to  entitle  it  to  the  gratitude  of 
farmers  and  stock  breeders  everywhere." 


MIXED  DAIRY  FARMING. 


Dairying  in  any  form,  when  conducted 
along  scientific  and  practical  lines,  has  be- 
come a  paying  industry.  Mixed  dairying, 
says  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  or  dairy- 
ing connected  with  general  farming, 
offers  good  inducements  to  the  farmer 
who  is  willing  to  give  extra  attention  to 
this  popular  side  line. 

A  moderate  sized  dairy  on  the  diversi- 
fied farm  can  be  conducted  probably  more 
economically  than  with  any  other  man- 
ner of  dairying.  The  same  labor,  build- 
ings, and  general  equipment  used  in  pro- 
ducing crops  and  raising  live  stock  can 
in  a  large  manner  be  utilized  in  caring 
for  the  milk  cows.  Where  hired  help  is 
employed,  this  help  can  be  utilized  with 
the  cows,  and  the  hired  man  retained  for 
all  the  year  to  advantage,  where,  in  other 
cases,  he  could  be  given  employment  for 
only  a  part  of  the  year.  Even  if  a  hired 
man  is  kept  and  takes  no  part  in  the 
dairy  work,  he  can  be  profitably  employed 
in  cultivating  crops  and  other  summer 
work  in  summer,  and  for  bedding  the 
animals  and  hauling  out  manure  in  win- 
ter, as  well  as  many  other  things  that 
must  be  done  on  any  farm.  This  will 
mean  much  to  the  farmer  in  securing  the 
greatest  value  from  the  manure  made  and 
in  keeping  fully  up  with  all  lines  of  the 
general  farm  and  dairy  work.  The  hired 
man  also  will  be  better  satisfied  with 
steady  work  the  year  round  and  he  will 
be  more  apt  to  remain  for  a  longer  period 
than  when  given  only  a  partial  year's 
work.  He  can  well  earn  his  way  and 
lighten  all  the  farm  work,  although  high 
wages  must  be  paid  for  his  services. 

Dairying  combined  witn  general  farm- 
ing, gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
practice  a  more  complete  system  of  rota- 
tion of  crop  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  his  land,  and  of  profitably  disposing  of 
the  crops  at  home  without  the  expense  of 
hauling  them  to  market.  Practically  all 
of  every  field  crop  grown  can  be  fed  at 
home  and  the  fertilizing  elements  taken 
from  the  soil  by  the  crops  be  returned  to 
the  soil  in  the  shortest  possible  period  of 
time.  Where  several  soiling  crops  are 
grown,  these  are  fed  and  the  manure  re- 
turned to  the  land  within  a  few  days  after 
the  crop  is  taken  from  the  field.  In  this 
way  the  fertility  is  not  only  kept  at  home, 
but  it  is  kept  working  with  a  very  smfill 
waste  of  time.  Manure  from  the  first 
soiling  crop  fed  in  the  spring  can  be 
placed  on  the  ground  to  feed  some  other 
field  or  garden  crop  the  same  summer. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Sate ,  Speedy,  end  Positive  Can 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Buncoes  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTKRF 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.  BO  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fnll  directions  for 
'ts  use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  J.  D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  Cal. 


The  function  of  dairying  with  general 
farming  is  to  turn  raw  and  rough  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields  into  a  highly  finished 
and  valuable  product,  such  as  butter.  For 
this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
of  the  many  branches  of  farming.  How- 
ever, the  farmer,  above  all  men,  is  in  a 
good  position  to  meet  the  most  exacting 
demands  of  good  dairying.  His  knowl- 
edge of  handling  farm  animals  and  milk 
and  butter  in  a  small  way  have  given  him 
just  the  needed  experience  to  handle  dairy 
products  with  profit  and  success  in  a 
larger  way.  He  knows  the  comparative 
values  of  crops  for  the  production  of  milk, 
and  hence  he  can  feea  them  with  the  best 
results. 

Increasing  the  productiveness  of  the 
farm  with  dairying  as  a  side  line,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit  through 
dairying.  The  next  best  profits  come 
from  the  growing  of  calves,  pigs  and  poul- 
try— where  butter  is  made  or  cream  sold 
— on-  the  skimmilk,  thus  turning  abso- 
lutely all  the  by-products  of  all  the  farm- 
ing processes  into  highly  finished  and 
easily  marketable  products.  The  dairy- 
man who  grows  hogs  can  make  more  from 
his  hogs  by  far  than  the  farmer  who  has 
no  skimmilk  to  feed  his  pigs.  If  he  does 
not  wish  to  make  pig  growing  an  exten- 
sive issue,  he  can  turn  all  of  the  skim- 
milk to  good  account  with  poultry,  re- 
alizing as  good  profits  from  it  with  them 
as  with  pigs.  This  also  keeps  farm  fer- 
tility on  the  farm  for  growing  larger  and 
better  crops  for  reducing  the  cost  of  but- 
ter or  cream  production,  besides  making 
pig-poultry  growing  extra  profitable. 
Pigs  and  poultry  both  require  some  ani- 
mal food  for  their  most  rapid  develop- 
ment, and  skimmilk  contains  all  the  ani- 
mal food  in  right  proportions  and  in  an 
easily  digestible  form  for  their  best  needs. 

With  mixed  dairy  farming,  the  farmer 
has  employment  through  all  the  year,  and 
money  coming  in  every  month  or  week 
for  Keeping  things  moving  and  turning 
all  crops  into  money  fast. 


A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  HOG-FEEDING. 


In  the  present  light  of  the  investigation, 
says  the  Rural  Spirit,  the  total  quantity 
of  water  fed  seems  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fed.  The  latter  consideration,  however, 
has  not  thus  far  been  so  thoroughly 
studied.  In  general,  all  the  water  is 
given  with  the  feeds  in  the  form  of  a 
slop,  but  a  limited  amount  of  recent  data 
seem  to  show  that,  in  so  far  as  the  water 
is  considered  in  itself,  it  makes  some  dif- 
ference as  to  how  it  is  fed  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  right  quantity.  The  best  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  feeding  the 
bulk  of  the  water  after  the  rest  of  the 
feed  has  been  eaten,  using  enough  water 
to  wet  the  dry  feeds  and  enough  feed  in 
the  water  to  make  it  palatable.  During 
the  hottest  weather,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  water 
to  the  dry  feed.  But  the  manner  in  which 
water  is  used  in  a  ration  may  exert  con- 
siderable influence  in  other  directions,  as, 
for  instance,  the  amount  of  exercise  the 
pigs  get,  etc. 

By  giving  the  pigs  dry  feed  or  a  thick 
slop  and  then  free  access  to  water  they 
did  not  do  as  well  at  the  Illinois  Station 
as  in  cases  where  the  above  specified 
quantity  of  water  .was  mixed  with  all  the 
dry  feeds  in  the  form  of  a  slop.  The 
former  method,  however,  produced  better 
results  in  summer  than  in  winter,  but  was 
also  comparatively  ineffective  during  the 
hot  weather.  This,  which  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  data  when  compared  with  the 
water  curve,  indicates  that  in  winter  the 
pig  will  not  drink  enough  and  thai  dm 
ing  the  hot  weather  of  summer  he  will 
drink  loo  much  when  lie  is  given  free 
access  to  water. 

A  fact  that  has  recently  been  deter- 
mined indicates  that  the  influence  of  ex- 


ercise upon  the  functional  activities  of  a 
pig  is  an  important  factor.  Hence  the 
lack  of  exercise  is  a  handicap  to  the  fall 
pig  because  during  the  winter  on  account 
of  cold  weather  not  so  much  exercise  is 
usually  taken  as  in  the  summer  except 
during  very  hot  periods.  For  maximum 
and  most  economical  production  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  young  and 
growing  pigs  to  have  an  abundance  of 
exercise.  Its  chief  value  seems  to  be  in 
the  influence  upon  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  functions. 

If  pigs  are  changed  from  lots  where 
they  have  had  considerable  exercise  to 
lots  where  they  do  not  have  so  much  their 
feed  must  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
Hence  they  will  also  make  smaller  and 
usually  more  expensive  gains.  If  the 
weather  conditions  are  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  it  is  very  cold,  that  the  pig 
does  not  take  the  usual  amount  of  ex- 
ercise the  ration  should  also  be  reduced 
correspondingly.  Other  conditions  of  en- 
vironment may  also  necessitate  changes 
in  rations. 


Consul  General  Shanklin  of  Mexico  re- 
ports that  many  Spanish  ships  coming 
into  Mexican  ports  are  bringing  in  loads 
of  walnuts  raised  at  Bilboa  and  Santon- 
der.  These  nuts  are  sent  to  the  ranchers 
and  are  used  exclusively  for  feeding  fine 
fighting  bulls  used  in  the  bull  fights  which 
are  held  all  over  the  State  of  Mexico.  The 
largest  buyer  is  the  Mexican  City  Bull 
Ring  Association,  which  keeps  from  40  to 
50  bulls. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


POULTRY  VERMIN. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  M.  Russell  James. 


This  is  the  season  when  all  kinds  of 
vermin  which  prey  upon  poultry  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  swarming  stage.  Though  such 
pests  are  not  confined  to  any  season  but 
claim  all  seasons  as  their  own.  in  the 
later  part  of  summer  they  reach  the 
height  of  production  and  will  literally 
take  the  place  if  not  taken  in  hand. 

Many  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  poultry  and  poultry  quarters  en- 
tirely rid  of  vermin.  This  is  a  mistaken 
idea  and  should  be  dislodged  along  with 
the"  vermin;  for  simply  to  keep  such 
things  in  check  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them  and 
then  keep  rid  of  them.  How  often  do  we 
hear  "swinging  perches"  recommended  for 
keeping  mites  and  the  like  off  the  fowls. 
Just  make  a  note  of  it  that  if  there  are 
such  things  in  the  poultry  houses  they 
will  find  a  way  to  get  on  to  the  fowls. 
Although  the  mite  is  the  poultry  bedbug, 
it  does  not  confine  itself  to  nocturnal 
raids  when  it  is  hungry  and  in  this  con- 
dition will  cover  the  fowls  in  the  daytime. 
The  only  way  to  be  rid  of  vermin  is  to 
get  rid  of  them  entirely  and  keep  rid  of 
them. 

The  first  aid  to  this  end  is  to  have  all 
fixtures  such  as  perches,  nests,  etc.,  about 


Cure  your  horse  of  any 
Spavin,  Curb.  Splint, 
Klngbone,Bony  growth 
or  Lameness  with  a 
$1.00  bottle  of 


KENDALL'S  g&S™ 


CURE 

in  ii  r  over  forty  years.  What  one  man  Bays: 
"I  have  cured  liKpavlns  with  Kendall's  Spavin 

Cure,and  think  It  Isn n  excellent  remedy."  Yours 

truly,  W.  Strieker.  Florence,  S.  D. 
Far  sale  at  all  druggists,  $1.00  per  bottle. 

0  for  $5.  Keep  It  on  nana.  Ask  druggist  for 

"Treatise  on  the  Horse."  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt 


the  poultry  house  removable,  so  that  they 
may  be  thrown  out  and  sunned  and 
cleaned;  the  second  is  to  keep  the  houses 
and  yards  free  from  trash.  Oil  cans  and 
rags  and  boards  and  feathers  and  paper 
and  bones  and  decaying  vegetables  and 
all  such  abominations  should  have  no 
more  place  in  and  around  the  poultry 
quarters  than  in  one's  own  dooryard. 

I'UF.I,  OIL  AM)  DISTILLATE. 

In  the  writer's  experience  there  is  noth- 
ing equal  to  fuel  oil  and  distillate  for  use 
on  the  poultry  houses,  coops,  nests,  etc., 
as  insecticides.  They  possess  two  advan- 
tages over  all  preparations  for  this  pur- 
pose— cheapness  and  freedom  from  un- 
wholesome fumes.  Many  of  the  patent 
insecticides  kill  chicks  and  prove  un- 
wholesome to  mature  fowls  if  not  care- 
fully handled,  and  are  always  exceedingly 
offensive  to  both  poultry  and  poultrymen. 

Fuel  oil  is  crude  petroleum  thinned  for 
use  in  engines.  Though  it  does  not  look 
so  fresh  as  whitewash,  for  the  inside  walls 
of  poultry  houses  nothing  can  equal  it. 
One  application  settles  the  business  for 
mite,  flea  and  tick  so  far  as  the  walls 
are  concerned,  for  the  season.  It  should 
be  applied  with  a  wide  paint-brush  and 
may  be  thinned  a  bit  more  with  distillate 
to  make  the  work  easier.  It  will  not  in- 
jure the  brush  but  rather  it  softens  and 
preserves  it.  Every  crack  and  crevice  in 
the  walls  should  be  filled  with  the  fuel 
oil,  then  a  strip  of  burlap  should  be  tacked 
along  the  end  of  the  perches  and  where 
the  fowls  rub  against  the  walls  to  keep 
from  soiling  their  feathers,  if  they  are 
white  or  light-colored  birds;  otherwise  it 
will  not  hurt  for  them  to  get  the  oil  in 
their  feathers,  as  it  is  not  sticky  but  sim- 
ply discolors. 

For  the  perches  and  nests  distillate  is 

POULTRY. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  — SPE  IAL  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  $3  00  NOW  $1.50,  $5.00  NOW  $2  60,  Hens 
NOW  $1.75  and  $2.50,  Cockerels,  $2.00  and  $3.00 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1H09-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more  eggs 
or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  orders  for  fall 
delivery  of  trios  and  hens  of  both  varieties. 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF   LEGHORN  EGGS.     Splendid  layers 
81.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabright  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  5?ggs.  Ed  Hart.ClementB, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg    and    Stock    Food  keepB 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


EGG^SOD 


Contains 
every  ingredient 
that  hens  need,  mixed ' 
just  right  to  give  a  hal-'' 
anced  ration  —  makes  hens1 
lay   longer — keeps  them' 
healthy — pays  for  itself  by  in- 
creasing egg  production — saves! 
your  time  —  puts  money  in  you 
I  pocket.    Scientifically  mixed  by  | 
machinery  from  a  formula  ba  e< 
|  on  years  of  experience.  Be  t  ood 
i  on  the  market.  Get 
ICOHI.SON'S  Egg  Food 
\  from  your  dealer.  Any 
mji  d  for  catalog  o 
i  Coulson's  Products  for 
k  Poultry  Raising. 

(  CULS0N  roULTRY 
&  ST0(K  FD.  CO. 

PETALUMA 


for  sale;. 

Imperial  ivkln  Duck  Hbk». 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W:  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 
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the  proper  thing.  They  should  be  well 
-soaked  with  it,  and  in  warm  weather  it 
should  he  applied  every  week.  In  ridding 
infested  quarters  of  vermin,  after  the 
walls  are  painted  with  fuel  oil  the  perches 
and  nests  should  he  gone  over  with  the 
distillate  every  day  until  all  are  exter- 
minated. 

For  body  lice,  work  fresh  buhach  pow- 
der well  into  the  roots  of  the  feathers; 
for  head  lice,  dampen  with  a  soft  sponge 
wet  in  coaloil.  For  scaly  leg  use  a  salve 
made  of  lard,  carbolic  acid  and  sulphur. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  first  soak  the  legs 
in  warm  sal  soda  water  if  the  scales  are 
like  the  bark  on  a  tree,  then  gently  work 
off  the  roughness  and  rub  the  salve  well 
under  the  scales  of  the  leg. 

Clean,  mellow  soil  in  the  poultry  yards, 
with  a  portion  kept  dampened  for  a  dust- 
ing place,  is  an  important  point  in  keep- 
ings fowls  free  of  body  lice.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  fowls  like  dry  dust. 
They  use  such  a  bath  only  in  extremity: 
but  try  dampening  a  corner  and  working 
up  the  soil  till  you  can  rub  it  through 
t'he  hands  without  leaving  a  trace  on  them 
and  then  see  how  quickly  the  biddies  will 
be  rolling  in  it. 

I  N  T  Kit  N  A I .  PABAS1TEB, 

One  of  our  subscribers  at  Willows 
writes:  "Will  you  give  me  through  the 
next  issue  of  the  PACIFIC  Rikai.  Pkkss 
some  advice  on  the  following:  One  of 
my  young  hens  passed  a  white  worm  two 
inches  long.  In  the  dropping  of  others 
were  what  looked  like  small  stringy  pieces 
of  raw  meat.  What  is  the  cause,  also 
remedy,  if  remedy  is  needed?" 

In  addition  to  the  gape  worm,  which  is 
mostly  confined  to  young  chicks,  fowls  are 
subject  to  two  classes  of  intestinal  worms. 
The  round  worm  that  is  smooth  and  taper- 
ing to  the  ends  and  sometimes  measures 
five  inches  in  length,  and  tapeworms  of 
several  varieties,  so  called  because  they 
are  fiat  though  varying  in  size.  They  are 
made  up  of  sections  which  break  apart 
and  form  other  worms.  These  sections  of 
tapeworm  are  often  passed  in  the  drop- 
pings. 

The  cause  of  worms  is  uncleanliness 
and  carelessness  in  feeding.  Slimy  drink- 
ing vessels  with  filthy  drinking  water 
seeping  in  the  hot  sun  are  especially  pro- 
lific of  worms  and  other  horrors.  Food 
eaten  out  of  the  droppings,  soured  food, 
tainted  meats,  rotten  vegetables  and 
greens,  mildewed  or  heated  grain — in 
short,  everything  that  is  spoiled  and  un- 
clean or  that  in  any  way  reduces  the  vl- 
tality  of  the  fowls,  will  cause  worms. 
While  a  few  intestinal  parasites  may  not 
seriously  affect  the  fowls,  the  latter  will 
become  mopish  with  rough,  lack-lustre 
plumage:  they  are  subject  to  diarrhea  and 
staggers,  and  with  the  increase  of  the 
worms  grow  thin  and  weak  and  finally 
die.  In  any  case  the  fowls  are  less  pro- 
ductive and  there  is  little  profit  in  poultry 
keeping  along  with  worms.  With  chicks 
and  young  fowls  worms  are  even  more 
disastrous.  Hundreds  of  chicks  are  lost 
from  this  cause,  and  many  more  are 
checked  in  their  growth  and  stunted,  for 
all  time.  The  soil  where  fowls  have  been 
kept  year  after  year  without  disinfecting 
the  ground  and  cultivating  or  spading  it, 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  infected,  and  even 
the  most  careful  poultry  keeper  will  have 
trouble  with  worms  in  his  fowls  if  the 
latter  are  kept  upon  such  soil. 

TREATMENT  KOU  woit.MS  IN  FOWLS. 

The  surest  treatment  is  prevention. 
Keep  the  houses  clean  and  sprayed  wKh 
distillate;  frequently  cover  the  grounds 
about  the  houses  with  lime  and  spade 
under:  in  cleaning  the  houses  remove  the 
droppings  in  a  bucket  or  wheelbarrow  and 
use  them  in  field  or  garden  for  fertilizer 
— do  not  scrape  them  out  into  the  poultry 
yard.  After  removing  the  droppings,  dust 
lime  under  the  perches,  then  sprinkle  sand 


or  clean  soil  over  the  lime.  When  there 
are  worms  it  is  every  essential  that  the 
droppings  be  removed  daily  and  thor- 
oughly disinfected  with  lime,  carbolic  or 
distillate;  also  disinfectants  applied  under 
the  perches  and  where  the  fowls  stand. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  feed 
everything  in  clean  troughs  and  to  remove 
the  latter  as  soon  as  the  fowls  are  through 
eating.  The  care  of  the  drinking  water 
requires  especial  attention.  The  best 
drinking  vessels  are  granite  pans,  one 
to  six  quarts,  according  to  number  of 
fowls.  For  grown  fowls  these  pans  should 
be  set  up  on  blocks  some  six  inches  high 
the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  out 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Each  time 
before  filling,  rinse  the  pan,  then  wipe 
with  a  clean  cloth  wet  in  coal  oil.  Keep 
the  pans  always  well  filled  with  cool  clean 
water.  Never  feed  raw  meat  to  fowls. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  scraps,  milk, 
waste  vegetables  and  the  like,  cook  in  the 
mash  and  make  all  dry  with  bran  or 
shorts;  salt  all  such  foods.  Chop  raw 
onions  and  red  pepper  pods  fine  and  mix 
with  the  mash  frequently. 

The  writer  has  great  faith  in  sulphur 
both  as  a  preventive  and  cure  in  such 
cases.  In  the  dry  summer  weather  a  tea- 
cupful  in  the  mash  of  sulphur  for  every 
50  mature  or  half-grown  fowls  or  for  100 
chicks  once  a  fortnight  is  excellent  for 
the  general  flock,  and  in  worm-infected 
flocks,  give  every  day  for  three  days,  then 
skii)  a  few  days  and  give  another  course. 
The  sulphur  should  be  sifted  with  the 
bran  or  shorts  for  the  mash  and  the 
latter  should  be  very  appetizing,  so  that 
it  will  be  eaten  up  quickly  and  entirely. 
This  with  a  teaspoonful  of  coaloil  or  tur- 
pentine in  each  gallon  of  drinking  water 
for  a  few  days  will  prove  effective  in  cases 
of  round  worms  as  described  by  our  sub- 
scriber. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
Maryland,  in  considering  a  serious  out- 
break of  the  tapeworm  disease  in  that 
section,  found  Epsom  salts  and  turpentine 
the  most  effective  remedy.  These  were 
administered  to  each  bird  individually, 
which  would  be  something  of  an  under- 
taking in  a  large  flock  of  fowls. 


Poultry  Notes. 

An  Illinois  poultry  breeder  is  trying  to 
produce  a  wingless  breed  of  fowl. 


Coal  tar  poured  into  all  ratholes  and 
other  places  where  these  rodents  congre- 
gate will  drive  them  hence. 


The  California  State  Board  of  Health 
has  ordered  that  all  packages  containing 
poultry  and  eggs  taken  out  of  cold  stor- 
age shall  be  tagged  thus:  The  product 
herein  has  been  kept  under  refrigeration 
for  purposes  of  preservation. 

The  Standard,  an  Illinois  paper,  com- 
menting on  the  above,  says:  "A  guessing 
contest  is  in  order  to  decide  the  price  at 
which  fresh,  new-laid  eggs  will  sell  in 
California  next  winter — $1.25  per  dozen  is 
our  guess." 


A  petalunia  poultry  editor  advocates  ap- 
plying Christian  Science  and  New  Thought 
to  poultry  raising.  "Thoughts  are  things," 
he  affirms;  "therefore  do  not  allow  the 
thought,  of  disease  and  vermin  to  get  into 
your  poultry  yards  and  there  will  be  no 
disease  and  vermin." 

Unfortunately,  too  many  poultry  keep- 
ers, while  not  holding  to  that  tenet  in 
theory,  apply  it  in  practice.  They  are 
quite  indignant  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
fowls  having  lice  or  disease;  all  the  same, 
they  have  them  good  and  plenty.  When 
it  comes  to  poultry,  thought  cuts  but  a 
small  figure  in  the  matter.  Everlasting 
viligance  and  hard  work  are  what  count 
in  successful  poultry  raising. 


The  American  Feed  Journal,  in  com- 


One  Hundred  Million  Eggs  in  1909 

Petaluma  is  the  greatest  poultry  center  on  earth.  Thirty-six 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Twenty-five  factories  in  full  operation.  Write  for  handsome 
booklet  showing  opportunities  for  live  people. 


SEC  Y  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  BIG  HATCHERIES 
use  PETALUMA  INCUBATORS  be- 

cauSe  they  produce  I  lie  best  and  largest  "I  i  v- 
able"  chicks,  and  that  is  what  you  want. 

We  are  right  now  building  Incubators 
for  several  extensive  hatcheries  to  be  erect- 
ed this  summer.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  next  year's  work. 

Come  ami  talk  it  over  with  us  so  we  can 
make  the  incubators  you  need  during  the 
quieter  summer  months  and  have  them 
all  ready  for  delivery  when  you  are  ready 
for  them. 

You  want  Incubators.  It  is  our  business  to  make  them  and  we  are  heller 
equipped  for  this  work  than  any  other  establishment  in  t lie  world. 

If  you  have  any  special  way  in  which  you  want  an  Incubator  constructed  or 
arranged,  let  us  figure  with  you. 

There  is  "big  money"  in  selling  "day  old  chicks."  The  combined  hatcheries 
of  Petaluma  and  of  the  Slate  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  Why  not 
have  a  share  in  it? 

Write  lor  Catalogue  and  Booklet.  "How  It  All  Came  About." 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  W1J(!VRRS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  20U  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Mares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


tnenting  upon  the  growth  of  the  poultry 
feed  business,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
poultry  business: 

A  hen  will  consume  enough  feed  to  sus- 
tain life;  the  surplus  will  produce  eggs 
to  the  amount  of  five  times  her  weight. 
The  American  hen  lays  sixteen  billion 
eggs  annually.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  the  year's  output  of  eggs  or 
the  feed  consumed.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  that  it  would  take  a  man  three 
years  to  count  the  eggs  laid  in  1909,  you 
can  come  to  the  conclusion  as  a  dealer 
that  here  is  a  business  which  has  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  one 
worthy  of  attention.  The  poultry  In- 
dustry of  America  has  increased  from  a 
mere  nothing  to  a  magnitude  of  millions 
of  dollars — in  fact,  the  output  of  poultry 
in  the  year  1909  was  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  both  gold  and  silver,  but  exceeded 
it.  It  would  require  a  train  many  miles 
long  to  haul  the  eggs  that  were  consumed 
in  the  United  States  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thousands  of  thousands  of  cases 
that  are  used  annually  in  a  manufactur- 
ing way. 


The  AREN8ERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  S10VE 

Perfectly  simple,  sife 
andt-heap.  Burn  distil 
la  te.f  urn  Ishcs  steady, free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cat. 


The  Produce  Exchange  of  the  leading 
egg  markets.  New  York.  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  have  adopted  the  rule  that  all  eggs 
sold  must  be  fresh  and  free  from  defects. 
If  they  do  not  confrm  to  the  new  standard 
they  will  he  thrown  out.  According  to 
the  old  rule.  65  per  cent  of  the  eggs  in 
a  case  were  required  to  be  fresh,  reason- 
ably full,  strong,  stout  eggs.  The  balance 
were  required  to  be  sweet.  The  new  rule 
complies  with  the  pure  food  law. 


More  than  twelve  tons  of  frozen  or  des- 
sicated  eggs  shipped  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
from  Chicago  were  seized  on  the  7th  of 
July  as  unfit  for  human  consumption  at 
the  plant  of  the  Kings  County  Refrigerat 
ing  Co.  Government  inspectors  acting 
under  orders  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  the  seizure. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Pttaluma,  Cal. 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  9  prizes  from  Si  entries 
at  A.  V.  p.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
San  .lost  OH.  Bred  as  layers 
llrst.  stock  any  age  for 
sale.  KggsSriper  hundred. 
Settings  il  up.  Mend  for 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave. 

1st. Pullet  1.  V.  P  Ei.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
'ect  working,  regulation 
•  eat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  CM. 


PATENTS 


United  Statu  and  Foreign  Procured,  Oelended  anf  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC„  ttBCUao.  C«J. 


July  23,  1!)10. 
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ATTEND  HEALD'S 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

FOR 

SUCCESS 

425  MCALLISTER  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


For  a 

Better 

Position 


For  a 
Larger 
Salary 


of  cotton,  which  he  put  into  his  right  ear. 

Our  agility  enabled  us  to  get  out  upon 
the  platform  before  our  companions  had 
a  chance  to  express  their  feelings,  which 
were  not  at  all  friendly,  I  assure  you. 
Every  trace  of  British  phlegma  had  dis- 
appeared.— Leo  Curnonsky. 


Fruit  Recipes. 

Canned  Plimk. — For  eight  quarts  of 
plums  allow  four  pounds  of  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  water.  Put  sugar  and  water  in 
a  preserving-kettle  and  bring  it  to  a 
boil,  skimming  carefully.  Wash,  drain 
and  prick  the  plums,  and  put  as  many  in 
the  kettle  as  the  syrup  will  accommodate 
without  crowding.  Cook  five  minutes, 
then  fill  and  seal  the  jars.  Put  more  fruit 
in  the  syrup  and  proceed  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  syrup  gives  out  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  work  it  is  well  to  have 
a  little  e\tra  in  readiness  on  the  back  of 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


(iranrlesl  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  the  wireless 
field  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Home  Circle. 


Two  Visits. 

To  visit  Aunt  Julia  is  just  heaps  of  fun; 
We  wear  our  old  clothes  and  we  race  and 
we  run. 

"Go  try  the  new  swing,"  says  Aunt  Julia, 
my  dears; 

It's  put  up  so  firmly  you  need  have  no 
fears. 

Since  you  were  here  last  there's  a  lot  to 
be  seen; 

Take  a  look  at  my  garden,  all  starting 
up  green; 

Don't  forget  the  new  chickens  out  back  of 
the  shed. 

And  when  you  get  hungry  there's  fresh 
gingerbread." 

When  we  go  to  Aunt  Esther's  we  wear 

our  best  clothes; 
We  hold  up  our  heads  and  we  turn  out 

our  toes; 

We  look  at  the  album  with  pictures  so  old, 
When  father  was  only  a  baby,  we're  told. 
But  when  she  says,  "Children,  here  is 

your  treat, 
For  I  know  you  like  sweeties  and  nice 

things  to  eat," 
.lames  brings  in  a  tray — but  the  cakes 

are  so  small 
We  could  each  eat  a  tray  full  and  not 

mind  at  all. 

— Rebecca  D.  Moore. 


A  Comedy  of  Travel. 


I  was  once  traveling  in  England  with 
a  charming  young  fellow  whose  family 
name  has  completely  slipped  my  mind, 
and  whom  I  always  think  of  merely  as 
Evariste,  his  first  name.  For  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  too  lazy  to  do 
so,  he  had  never  written  anything,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  sure  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  ironists  I  have  ever- 
met.  Instead  of  confiding  his  irony  to 
the  paper,  he  did  what  is  perhaps  better — 
he  lived  it,  mingling  it  into  all  the  little 
incidents  of  his  daily  life. 

One  forenoon  we  had  boarded  a  train 
to  visit,  I  do  not  remember  which  castle 
near  London,  and  with  no  apparent  rea- 
son I  suddenly  felt  violently  homesick, 
while  Evariste,  as  usual,  was  in  the  jol- 
liest  mood  possiole.  I  have  never  been 
very  fond  of  the  stolid  sons  of  Albion, 
whose  love  of  mutton  seems  to  me  to 
give  their  character  and  behavior  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  intelligent 
animals  on  which  they  live. 

"Look  at  these  people  around  us,"  I 
said  to  Evariste  in  a  French  patois  which 
I  was  sure  no  one  else  in  the  compart- 
ment understood.  "Look  at  these  people! 
Did  you  ever  see  a  more  stupid  crowd  in 
your  life?  Look  at  their  impassive  faces 
and  see  if  their  phlegma  is  not  able  to 
tone  down  even  your  exuberant  spirit. 
They  do  not  know  one  another  and  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  know  one  an- 
other. Every  one  of  them  thinks  only 
of  making  himself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible and  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey 
without  having  spoken  to  any  of  his  fel- 
low travelers,  for  the  English  dread  the 
idea  of  addressing  anyone  to  whom  they 
have  not  been  properly  introduced." 

"I  tell  you,"  Evariste  replied,  "I  do  not 
believe  in  British  phlegma  any  more  than 
I  believe  in  Spanish  pride,  and  I  will 
stake  my  reputation  that  if  I  take  a  hand 
in  it  I  will  make  all  these  people  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  and  gibbering 
for  all  they  are  worth  without  trying  to 
conceal  their  feelings  or  thoughts." 

"Well,  perhaps  if  you  insult  them,  or 
knock  them  in  the  head,  or  make  them 
believe  you  have  a  fit,  or  pull  the  emer- 
gency brakecord — ." 

"Nothing  like  that.  I  do  not  know  a 
word  of  their  beautiful  lingo,  so  I  will 
just  go  through  a  little  pantomime,  and 


I  bet  that  before  we  reach  the  next  sta- 
tion, where  we  are  to  get  off  at,  that  is 
to  say,  within  twenty  minutes,  I  will  have 
the  whole  compartment  upside  down." 

"I  am  awaiting  the  experiment." 

We  rolled  along  for  about  five  minutes 
more,  and  none  of  our  neighbors  had  as 
much  as  looked  at  us  yet.  Pretending 
to  be  dozing,  I  watched  Evariste  through 
the  corners  of  my  eyes.  He  was  still  sit- 
ting absolutelyy  motionless. 

Suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  some  terrible 
thought,  he  jumped  up  and  began  fever- 
ishly to  search  all  his  pockets — vest,  trou- 
sers and  coat — producing  a  collection  of 
various  objects — a  knife  with  thirty-five 
various  blades,  a  broken  horseshoe,  a 
handkerchief,  a  number  of  pencils,  some 
nails,  half  a  dozen  matches,  a  very  slim 
pocketbook,  and  a  jar  tied  with  pink  rib- 
bons. 

Phlegmatic  though  they  were,  cur  fel- 
low travelers  at  last  began  to  take  notice 
of  his  evident  nervousness,  a  vague  al- 
truism began  to  stir  within  their  hearts. 
Undoubtedly  the  young  man  must  have 
lost  a  wallet  full  of  banknotes.  Perhaps 
someone  in  the  compartment  was  a  pick- 
pocket. 

At  last  Evariste  sank  back  into  his  seat 
with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  despair. 
An  old  miss  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  lost  anything. 

He  signified  by  gestures  that  he  did 
not  understand  English,  and  relapsed  into 
deep  silence.  Our  companions  did  not 
imitate  him,  however.  They  were  ex- 
changing comments  on  his  case  and  I  un- 
derstood that  they  all  pitied  the  poor 
victim.  But  Evariste  was  once  more  on 
his  feet,  and  by  frantic  signs  implored 
the  others  to  help  him  search  the  scats. 

They  all  rose  at  once,  and  all  these 
people,  a  short  time  ago  glum  and  stolid, 
began  the  search,  laughing  and  chatter- 
ing, removing  the  pillows  and  lifting  the 
cushions.  A  fat  old  gentleman  went  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  with  the  aid 
of  matches  searched  the  floor  under  the 
seats.  Not  to  spoil  the  game,  I  had  to 
pretend  being  as  anxious  as  the  others. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  that 
nothing  was  found.  Evariste's  face  wore 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  despair.  With 
a  spontaneousness  that  was  really  touch- 
ing, the  fat  gentleman  opened  his  satchel 
and  suitcase  and  asked  us  to  examine  its 
contents.  His  example  was  unhesitat- 
ingly followed  by  all  the  others,  and  in 
a  moment  the  compartment  looked  like 
a  small  department  store. 

With  hands  and  face  Evariste  protested 
again  this  display.  To  suspect  any  oi 
his  fellow  travelers  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment occurred  to  his  innocent  mind.  His 
whole  bearing  expressed  his  pride  at  be- 
ing together  with  such  perfect  gentlemen. 

In  the  meantime  we  were  getting  near 
our  destination,  and  1  began  to  wonder 
how  he  would  get  out  of  the  affair  grace- 
fully. It  goes  without  saying  that  he  had 
become  the  hero  of  our  compartment. 
Everybody  was  talking  about  him,  and  I 
could  see  from  their  expressions  that  they 
all  felt  sorry  for  the  handsome  young 
fellow  who  bore  his  misfortunes  so 
bravely. 

The  train  was  slowing  down  and  Evar- 
iste took  off  his  straw  hat  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead.  Suddenly 
his  face  expressed  the  utmost  joy  as  he 
looked  into  the  depths  of  his  hat  that 
was  resting  upside  down  on  his  knees. 

Everybody  gave  a  shout  of  relief — the 
thing  had  been  found.  They  were  all  to 
see  this  jewel,  this  bundle  of  banknotes, 
the  loss  of  which  had  so  enervated  the 
poor  fellow  as  to  make  him  forget  all 
sense  of  propriety.  All  eyes  were  staring 
at  the  mysterious  hat,  but,  Evariste  was 
careful,  and  it  was  not  until  the  train 
stopped  that  he,  smiling  thankfully  to 
everybody,  produced  with  infinite  care 
from  behind  the  sweatband  a  small  tuft 


tne  stove  to  finish  filling  the  jars. 

Plum  Jelly. — Use  for  this  the  fruit 
that  is  not  perfect  enough  for  canning. 
Cut  a  little  and  put  in  a  jar  set  in  a 
larger  pan  of  water.  When  thoroughly 
cooked,  so  that  the  juice  exudes,  strain 
and  measure  the  juice.  Allow  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice  and  put 
the  sugar  in  shallow  pans  in  the  oven 
to  heat,  while  the  juice  is  cooking.  Boil 
just  20  minutes,  add  the  sugar,  stir  until 
dissolved,  take  at  once  from  the  fire  and 
pour  in  glasses  rolled  in  hot  water  to 
prevent  their  breaking  when  the  scalding 
liquid  is  poured  in. 

Damson  Chkese. — This  is  an  old  Eng- 
lish preserve  that  is  used  as  a  dessert. 
It  is  made  much  stiffer  than  either  jelly 
or  jam  and  keeps  well  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Put  the  fruit  in  a  jar,  set  in  a  pan  of 
cold  water  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Cook  until 
the  fruit  is  soft,  then  run  through  a 
coarse  sieve  to  remove  pits  and  tough 
skins.  For  each  pound  of  pulp  allow 
a  half  pound  of  loaf  or  granulated  sugar 
and  cook  to  a  thick  paste.  Crack  the 
pits  from  some  of  the  fruit,  blanch  them 
and  add  to  the  cheese  while  boiling.  When 
the  pulp  clings  to  the  spoon  in  a  mass, 
cut  into  suitable-sized  pieces  and  dry. 

Prevent  Breeding  of  Flies. 

To  prevent  fly  breeding  is  easy.  A 
pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  stone) 
in  15  gallons  of  water  makes  a  cheap  in- 
secticide, and  if  this  be  sprinkled  plen- 
tifully and  often  in  all  places  where  flies 
breed  there  need  be  few  flies.  The  sta- 
bles, cowsheds,  privy,  and  other  places 
where  flies  find  filth  should  be  frequently 
and  well  sprinkled,  and  flies  should  not 
be  allowed  on  the  place. 


Prepared  for  the  Worst. 

Bride — Arthur,  I  have  something  to 
confess  to  you.  Half  my  teeth  are  false. 
Are  you  very  angry? 

Bridegroom — On  the  contrary,  I'm  much 
relieved.    I  thought  they  were  all  false. 

Confidential. 

Him — Will  you  be  true  to  me  when  I 
am  gone? 

Her — Yes,  but  don't  be  gone  long,  will 
you,  dear? — Cleveland  Leader. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?.r 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franc.^cu 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretary(  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  Cal. 


All  Correct. 


The  professional  point  of  view  is  rarely 
that  of  the  humanitarian.  A  passenger 
on  a  London  omnibus  calls  out  to  the 
conductor: 

"  'Ere,  there!  Whoa!  There's  an  old 
chap  fallen  off  the  'bus!" 

"All  right."  responds  the  conductor, 
cheerfully,  "  'e's  paid  his  fare," — London 
Sketch. 


NO  RUBBING! 

No  Hard  Work — No  More  Drudg= 
ery  on  Wash  Day. 

WE  CONVINCE  YOU  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Write  at  once  for  a  FKEK  package— enough 
for  three  washings.  They  will  not  harm  the 
most  dainty  fabric.  Every  housewife  can  do 
her  own  washing  with  Champion  Tablets— 
they  make  wash  day  a  pleasure.  Send  us 
your  grocer's  name  and  5c.  stamps  to  cover 
mailing. 

CHAMPION  MFG.  CO. 

1822  7th  St.,  Dept.  R  Oakland,  Cal. 

SPECIAL  0FFB8  Til  AGENTS. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  July  20,  1910. 
(I'nless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT 

The  wheat  market  is  much  higher  than 
when  last  reported,  although  the  market 
shows  a  tendency  to  he  much  quieter  than 
the  quotations  indicate.  Reports  still  come 
in  from  the  wheat-producing  States  hoth 
east  and  west,  showing  a  scarcity  of  this 
commodity. 

California  Cluh   $1.65  @1.70 

Sonora    1.72  @1.77% 

White  Australia    1.72  ©1.77% 

Northern  Cluh    1.62ij@1.67'L. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.73  @1.77'._, 

Russian  Red    1.64  @1.67'i. 

Turkey  Red    1.67  $1.72% 

BARLEY 

Barley  shows  a  change  over  the  quo- 
tations last  reported.  Many  of  the  farm- 
ers over  the  State  refuse  to  sell  at  pres- 
ent quotations  believing  that  the  scarcity 
in  other  sections  entitle  them  to  better 
prices  than  the  buyers  are  now  offering. 
The  present  tendency  of  the  market  is 
downward. 

Brewing   $1.10  @1.15 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.04  @1.09 

Common  Feed    99  @1.04 

Shipping  Grades    1.09  @1.12 

OATS 

The  oat  market  is  firm  under  good  buy- 
ing. Many  of  the  farmers  are  sending  in 
large  quantities  of  extra  quality  goods, 
which  are  bringing  prices  even  above 
those  quoted  below. 

Red.  feed   $1.37  @1.45 

Gray    1.50  @1.60 

White    1.64  @1.67 

CORN. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.67'j@1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70  @1.72ii> 

Egyptian—White    1.55  @1.60 

Brown    1.40  @1.50 

RYE 

Rye  is  very  dull  with  practically  no 
trade  going  on  to  speak  of. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS 

Beans  have  changed  considerably  in 
price  since  last  quoted.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  now  to  get  rid  of  the  lighter 
varieties,  as  colored  beans  are  about 
cleaned  up. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $6.00  (5-6.50 

Blackeyes    5.75  @6.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  @4.70 

Garvanzos    2.50  (53.00 

Horse  Beans    1.50  @1.75 

Small  Whites    3.75  <5>4.10 

Large  Whites    3.65  @3.85 

Limas    4.50  @4.60 

Pea    4.75  @5.00 

Pink    6.00  @6.25 

Red    6.50  @6.75 

Red  Kidneys   5.50    @5.75  1 

SEEDS 

Seeds  remain  very  quiet,  there  being 
practically  no  call  for  them  at  present. 
As  the  various  grains  are  being  harvest- 
ed, however,  the  demand  for  seeds  should 
pick  up  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Alfalfa    17    @19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton.  . .  .$20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    3U>@  3'ftc 

Flaxseed   5    @  5V..C 

Hemp    3    @  3V>C 

Millett    2%c 

Timothy    5'L.@  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.70@  3.80 

FLOUR 

The  advance  in  wheat  has  forced  some 
of  the  mills  to  raise  the  price  of  flour,  but 

Apple  Orchards 

SKH  ASTOIMU, — the  home  of  the  Craven- 
stcin  apple,  the  early  and  best  flavored 
apple,  quick  sales  at  good  prices.  We 
have  just  subdivided  a  tract  of  say  500 
acres,  very  productive  land,  excellent  for 
apples,  berries,  nuts  and  all  vegetables  and 
poultry.  These  small  farms  are  money 
getters.  Sebastopol  lies  0  miles  west  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Sonoma  county,  50  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Frequent  communica- 
tion by  rail  and  water.  Climate  excellent, 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Springs  and 
flowing  streams  on  the  tract. 

We  have  a  number  of  small  ranches,  im- 
proved and  unimproved.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circulars,  investigate.  You  will  buy. 
The  prices  are  right  and  terms  very  reas- 
onable. 

JOHN   F.  BVXBEE 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County.  California 


so  far  very  few  of  the  California  mills 
have  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  price. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.70    (5  6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.70  @6.00 

Superfine    4.40  (54.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.90  @5.10 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

The  hay  receipts  have  been  rather 
heavy  the  last  week.  The  result  being 
that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hay  on 
hand.  Extra  quality  hay  finds  a  ready 
market  and  sells  itself,  hut  the  poorer 
grades  are  practically  being  held  at  pres- 
ent. There  has  been  a  little  movement 
on  part  of  the  buyers  to  lay  in  their  win- 
ter supply,  yet  it.  is  not  as  large  as  cus- 
tomary at  this  time  of  the  year.  Advices 
from  Livermore  say  that  the  farmers  of 
that  locality  are  getting  top  prices  for 
their  hay,  which  is  of  very  good  quality. 
The  Hollister  Advance  in  speaking  of  the 
hay  in  that  section  says  that  the  hay  crop 
of  San  Benito  this  season  is  away  below 
normal.  The  crop  there,  however,  is  of 
extraordinary  good  quality,  and  if  not 
•.•rowded  into  the  market,  is  bound  to 
bring  a  good  price  later  on.  There  is  a 
decided  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
San  Benito  farmers  to  warehouse  their 
hay  and  they  are  storing  it  in  their  own 
barns.  The  San  Bernardino  Sun  says  that 
the  hay  crop  in  that  locality  is  as  large  as 
the  yield  last  year.  It  was  thought  earlier 
in  the  season  that  the  hay  crop  would  be 
very  light. 

HAY. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $12.00®  14.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.50 

Tame  Oats    9.00@  12.50 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.50 

Barley    9.00@12.50 

Alfalfa    8.50@11.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00  @  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    50@  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    22.50@24.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00(5,27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    30.00@31.50 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.50@29.50 

Shorts   24.00@25.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

The  arrivals  of  vegetables  are  very 
heavy  at  the  present  time,  so  much  so  that 
a  surplus  is  being  held  over  each  day. 
Nothing  but  an  abnormal  demand  is  able 
to  eat  up  the  large  receipts.  There  is  a 
very  large  supply  of  green  corn  coming  in. 
but  the  excellent  demand  is  able  to  take 
care  of  most  of  it.  Tomatoes  are  very 
weak  and  prices  have  to  be  cut  in  order 
to  prevent  the  supply  from  spoiling  on 
the  hands  of  the  commission  men.  Egg 
plant,  summer  squash,  green  peppers  and 
cucumbers  are  in  large  supply,  and  have 
to  be  cut  in  price  in  order  to  effect  clear- 
ances. The  first  sweet  potatoes  come  in 
from  Coachella.  and  are  selling  for  5c  a 
pounds.  Onions  are  very  weak.  The  last 
of  the  asparagus  has  been  sent  in.  A  dis- 
patch from  Stockton  says  that  the  grow- 
ers are  complaining  about  the  poor  price 
paid  for  vegetables.  Growers  are  paid 
12 1...  cents  for  small  boxes  of  tomatoes  and 
50  cents  for  three-quarter  lug  boxes.  Or- 
dinarily tomatoes  should  bring  from  60  to 
70  cents  a  lug  box,  growers  declare.  Chili 
peppers  are  almost  too  cheap  to  pick. 
They  are  selling  for  50  cents  per  lug  box. 
Bell  peppers  bring  40  cents  per  lug  box. 
Corn  brings  from  50  to  65  cents  a  sack. 
Onions— New  Yellow,  sack...$  2.20@  2.45 

Red    2.00@  2.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   5@  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box   60@  90c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   50@  75c 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.25@  1.60 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   80@  90c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....       50@  60c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   65@  80c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.10@  1.60 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   50@  70c 

Carrots    85c@  1.00 

POTATOES 

There  is  a  good  call  for  fancy  grade 
potatoes  and  many  large  shipments  are 
being  made  to  northern  points.  The  first 
carload  of  Salinas  Burbanks  came  in,  but 
they  were  not  sold  on  the  San  Francisco 
market.  They  were  sent  north  where  bet- 
ter prices  could  be  obtained. 

River  Whites,  per  box   75T/  9.r,c 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$  1.00@  1.30 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  ami 
ottered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  #75  |kt 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINK  LAND  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY 
The  poultry  market  is  very  easy.  The 
local  shipments  coupled  with  the  eastern 
stock  has  more  than  kept  an  available 
supply  on  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Many  poor  chickens  are  being  sent  on  the 
market  so  that  they  have  to  be  cut  In 
price  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  market, 
however,  is  very  strong  for  fat  hens  and 
roosters. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00*5  3.75 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    5.50@  6.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  10.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    S.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.50@10.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  7.00 

EGGS 

Extra  grades  are  still  going  upward. 
The  Alaska  market  is  buying  up  large 
quantities  so  that  there  is  no  surplus.  Al- 
though there  are  no  more  eggs  going  into 
cold  storage,  it  has  in  no  way  affected  the 
price  of  storage  eggs,  as  production  is 
curtailed  at  present,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
green  feed,  heat  and  moulting. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   30  c 

Firsts    27UjC 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE 

Cheese  has  gone  up  since  last  reported. 
The  demand  seems  to  keep  up  although 
many  of  the  receivers  of  San  Francisco 
are  complaining  of  the  high  prices,  as  they 
say  it  prevents  sales  to  the  consumers. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14VsC 

Firsts    13'/oC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

BUTTER 

Butter  is  also  higher.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  30-cent  mark  will  be 
reached.  The  following  prices  are  quot- 
ed by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   29%C 

Firsts   28,/-!C 

Seconds    27  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

The  fruit  market  over  the  State  still 
continues  strong.  So  far  to  date  there 
has  been  2891  cars  shipped  in  this  State, 
as  opposed  to  shipments  of  same  date  in 
1909  of  2678,  or  a  difference  of  113  more 
this  year  than  last.  The  California  Pruii 
Distributors  report  that  the  season  for 
California  tree  fruit  will  be  shorter  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  sea- 
son. They  report  that  the  following  num- 
ber of  cars  of  deciduous  fruits  have  been 
shipped  from  all  parts  of  California  for 
the  week  ending  July  15th: 

Peaches — 123%  cars.  Demand  for 
peaches  during  the  past  week  has  been 
exceptionally  good  considering  the  large 
quantities  of  southern  peaches  now  being 
received  in  eastern  markets.  Early  Craw- 
fords  are  now  practically  finished  and  a 
very  satisfactory  crop  of  Late  Crawfords. 
Susquehannas,  and  Elbertas  is  now 
available.  In  clings  we  have  Tuscan  to 
offer.  The  bulk  of  the  peach  offerings  of 
this  State  will  be  made  during  the  next 
two  weeks,  after  which  time  supplies  will 
materially  decrease.  Quality  of  the  fruit 
is  first  class. 

Plums — 198  cars.  Giant,  Diamond,  Wick- 
son,  California  Rea,  Sugar.  Gros,  Kelsey, 
German.  Fellenberg,  Quackenboss,  Impe- 
rial, and  Grand  Duke  plums  will  be  avail- 
able in  comparatively  limited  quantities 
during  the  coming  week.  Heavy  move- 
ment of  plums  is  now  over. 

Pears — 291  ij  cars.  As  will  be  noted 
there  is  a  heavy  increase  in  the  move- 
ment of  this  fruit  since  our  last  report. 


Pear  shipments,  however,  have  now  passed 
their  zenith  and  will  decline  from  this 
time  on.  Canners  are  now  in  the  market 
taking  liberal  supplies  at  good  prices, 
which  will  certainly  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  this  variety  for  east- 
ern shipment.  The  heavy  movement  from 
the  river  will  be  followed  by  liberal  ship 
ments  from  Suisun  and  Vacaville,  which 
may  be  expected  to  continue  during  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks. 

Grapes — 5:y,  cars.  Some  Fontainbleau 
from  the  early  sections,  and  a  few  cars 
of  Thompson  Seedless  from  the  Fresno 
district,  are  now  going  forward.  Ship- 
ment of  this  variety  may  be  expected  to 
increase  from  day  to  day  and  next  week 
should  see  a  free  movement.  The  fruit 
is  of  unusually  good  quality.  Tokays 
are  now  coming  along  in  fine  shape  and 
promise  to  be  considerably  better  than 
usual.  There  will  be  no  black  grapes 
available  until  about  the  25th. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion over  the  State  as  to  the  opening  price 
on  the  wine  grapes.  The  Fresno  Repub- 
lican says  that  the  California  Wine  As- 
sociation will  fix  the  price  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  at  $6,  yet  this  will 
reach  $10  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Several  reasons  account  for  this.  In  the 
south  there  is  only  two-thirds  of  a  crop 
and  around  Sacramento  the  same  condi 
tions  prevail.  A  dispatch  from  Stockton 
quoting  L.  S.  Wetemore.  manager  of  one 
of  the  large  wineries  of  that  district, 
states  that  the  prices  paid  for  wine  grapes 
this  season  will  probably  range  from  $5 
to  $7.50  per  ton.  Reports  from  the  Im- 
perial valley  state  that  table  grapes  are 
being  sold  for  $50  a  ton.  Reports  from 
Stanislaus  county  state  that  the  shipments 
of  Thompson  Seedless  will  be  very  heavy. 
Some  of  the  grow-ers  say  that  the  crop 
is  much  lighter  than  last  year,  but  the 
trouble  in  marketing  the  raisin  crop  last 
season  has  caused  a  slump  in  the  price 
of  green  grapes  by  those  who  purchase 
to  make  raisins,  and  quite  a  few  contracts 
have  been  closed  at.  $10  to  $12  per  ton. 
Last  year  $16  and  $20  was  the  ruling  price. 

Reports  from  the  Turlock  district  state 
that  $12  a  ton  is  being  paid  for  melons 
from  that  section,  although  some  of  the 
buyers  are  paying  as  high  as  $15  a  ton. 
The  melons  have  been  averaging  in  that 
district  about  16  lbs.  apiece.  A  dispatch 
from  Stockton  states  that  the  hot  weather 
that  prevailed  last  week  will  ruin  about 
one-third  of  the  San  Joaquin  watermelon 
crop.  This  heat  has  sunburned  the  melons 
so  they  do  not  make  a  very  good  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

The  Californians  shipping  peaches  to 
the  eastern  market  do  not  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  fine  quality  of  fruit  which 
they  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is  due 
to  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  in  Georgia, 
which  has  damaged  the  peach  crop  in 
that  State  considerably.  Reports  from 
Reedley  state  that  the  peaches  are  of  very 
good  quality,  but  are  not  as  good  as  those 
of  last  year  on  account  of  poor  thinning 
this  year.  The  prices  being  offered  by  the 
packers  at  present  is  4%C.  a  pound,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  crops  from  Reedley, 
Dinuba.  and  Sanger,  will  be  25,550  tons  of 
peaches. 

Reports  from  Sanger  are  to  the  effect 
that  Tuscans  are  selling  for  $25  a  ton, 
and  Fosters  at  $20  a  ton.  So  far  there 
has  been  very  few  Orange  clings  put  on 
the  market.  There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  there  will  be  as  large  a  ton- 
nage of  cling  peaches  this  year  as  there 
was  last  year.  The  Yisalia  canneries  are 
offering  to  contract  for  Tuscan  cling 
peaches  for  ten  years  at  $25  a  ton. 

Reports  from  Sutter  county  are  to  the 
effect  that  early  cling  varieties  will  now 
be  sold  at  the  canneries  for  prices  rang- 
ing from  $25  to  $35  a  ton.  while  free- 
stones are  bringing  about  $15  a  ton.  Re- 
ports from  Selma  are  that  the  peach  crop 
will  be  a  little  heavier  than  usual  and  the 
canneries  will  pay  $25  a  ton  for  Tuscan 
clings. 

Horticultural  inspectors  of  Oregon  and 
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Washington,  recently  found  some  scale  in 
the  apples  and  pears  which  were  shipped 
to  these  northern  States.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  curtailing  shipments,  as  there 
is  a  temporary  ban  on  California  fruits 
until  the  scale  can  be  investigated.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  large  supplies 
especially  of  apricots  and  peaches  coming 
into  San  Francisco  market,  and  they  have 
to  be  cut  in  prices  to  effect  clearances. 
There  are  so  many  apricots  coming  in  that 
the  first  of  the  week  a  carload  was  sent 
back  to  the  country  to  be  dried.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  most  of  the  apricot  raisers  to 
curtail  all  their  shipments  of  fruit  to  this 
market  and  dry  them,  as  they  will  get  a 
better  price  in  the  long  run.  Plums  and 
prunes  are  in  good  demand,  but  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  figs  and  they  are  bringing 
exceptionally  high  prices.  Grapes  are  not 
selling  very  well,  and  are  being  neglected 
by  the  consumers  for  other  fruits.  Ber- 
ries are  coming  in  small  quantities  and 
the  prices  are  gradually  getting  higher. 
Melons  are  easy. 
Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless   $  1.10@  1.30 

Sweetwater    80c@  1.10 

Muscat    70c@  1.10 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins    1.10@  1.40 

Astrachan    80c@  1.35 

Strawberries,  chest    5.50@  7.50 

Blackberries,  per  chest   4.00@  5.00 

Raspberries,  large  chest   8.00@11.00 

Loganberries,  chest    5.00@  7.00 

Peaches,  large  box   75c@  1.00 

Plums,  per  crate    60@  90c 

Nectarines,  per  crate   80c<®  1.10 

Apricots,  crate    60c@  1.00 

Pears,  per  box   80c@  1.30 

Bartlett  Pears   ....    1.25@  1.80 

Figs,  per  box   1.50(a)  2.25 

Tragedy  Prunes,  per  crate...       65@  90c 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.80@  3.00 

Cantaloupes,  per  crate — 

Southern    2.00(5)  2.25 

Nutmeg    1.30(g)  1.60 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Advices  from  the  Pacific  Coast  indicate 
that  the  growers  expect  good  prices  all 
along  the  line,  for  their  dried  fruits.  A 
recent  dispatch  from  Fresno  states  that 
the  raisin  crop  will  be  decidedly  shorter 
this  season.  Mildew  and  other  causes  are 
said  to  have  reduced  the  new  crop  about 
one-third  in  comparison  to  the  production 
of  last  year.  The  demand  for  prunes  is 
very  active  over  the  State  and  many  of 
the  growers  are  realizing  over  4c.  for  their 
prunes.  The  San  Jose  Mercury  reports  that 
the  prune  crop  is  the  lightest  the  valley 
has  ever  seen.  In  some  esctions  there  is 
hardly  one-fifth  of  a  crop.  George  E.  Hyde 
of  Campbell,  estimates  the  prune  crop  is 
about  30,000,000  lbs.  The  apricot  crop  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  very  heavy  and 
the  dryers  are  paying  from  $25  to  $35  a 
ton  to  the  canneries,  and  have  paid  as  high 
as  $40  a  ton  for  fancy  fruit.  Some  of  the 
canneries  around  Campbell  are  paying 
$35  a  ton  for  green  apricots  and  the  dry- 
ers from  $27.50  to  $30.  For  dried  fruit 
!» 1  ■_.<:■.  is  being  paid  for  Blenheims,  orchard 
run,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  for 
Moorparks. 

Apricots  are  especially  strong  in  the 
San  Francisco  market.  There  are  not 
many  prunes  being  sold  as  the  growers  are 
still  holding  out  for  a  little  better  price 
than  the  buyers  are  willing  to  offer  at  the 
present  time.  A  report  from  New  York 
is  to  the  effect  that  50'/;  of  the  apple  crop 
has  been  ruined  by  the  late  hot  spell;  this 
should  help  the  apple  growers  of  the  coast 
considerably. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    714(g>  8^0 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4    (g>5  c 

Apricots    8  @10M>c 

Moorpark,  fancy    11    @12  c 

Peaches    4    @  514c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3A{>@  4VjC 

Pears    5    @8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels.,  in  sweatbox    2    (g)  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless   2V±@  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    @  2M>c 

London  Layers,  3  crown...  85    @95  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  19,  1910.  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  demand  for  valen- 
cias  is  very  strong  and  the  best  stock  is 
selling  very  well  at  $3.25  cash,  California. 
The  best  colored  foothill  fruit  commands 
$3  and  the  sweated  stock  brings  $2.75, 
without  trouble.  There  is  much  fruit  that 
is  coarse,  thick-skinned,  rough  and  raggy, 
that  is  bringing  very  small  prices  in  the 
eastern  auctions,  and  there  never  was  such 
a  wide  range  of  prices  as  now  exists;  the 
top-notchers  selling  up  to  $5  a  box  while 
others  go  at  les  sthan  $2.50  a  box. 

The  best  valencias  are  in  Orange  coun- 


ty, and  very  few  oranges  can  now  be 
bought  from  the  growers  at  less  than  3  Vic 
per  pound  on  the  trees,  and  as  high  as 
31/2C  has  been  paid,  but  this  is  more  than 
the  present  markets  warrant.  The  packers 
who  pay  this  money  are  those  who  have 
confidence  in  the  future  of  valencias,  in- 
spired no  doubt  by  the  short  crop  and  the 
still  shorter  supply  of  really  good  valen- 
cias. 

The  lemon  men  are  still  sticking  to 
their  price,  but  acknowledge  that  orders 
are  very  scarce.  The  jobbers  are  buying 
in  very  small  quantities,  just  enough  to 
tide  them  over  from  day  to  day,  as  they 
seem  to  expect  that  present  conditions 
cannot  last  long  and  that  lemons  will  be 
cheaper  In  view  of  the  small  supply  in 
California  and  in  Sicily  this  does  not 
seem  probable  and  any  extended  spell  of 
hot  weather  in  August  would  probably  see 
prices  go  higher  even  than  they  are  now. 

A  Los  Angeles  shipper,  one  of  the  four 
biggest  lemon  handlers  in  the  State,  said 
today  that  while  the  buyers  refused  to 
meet  his  quotations  that  he  felt  no  in- 
clination to  lower  prices  at  this  time.  He 
said  that  he  was  asking  $6  cash  a  box  and 
that  while  the  buyers  wrote  that  the  Ex- 
change and,  others  were  cutting  this  price 
from  50c.  to  $1  a  box,  that  he  would  not 
do  so. 

A  fair  lemon  can  be  had  for  $5  a  box 
cash,  but  the  supply  in  the  hands  of  the 
independent  shippers,  outside  of  two  or 
three,  is  so  small  that  any  spirited  demand 
would  send  this  price  up  very  quickly. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  23,630  cars  of  oranges,  and  5752  cars 
of  lemons. 

The  citrus  market  remains  very  strong 
in  San  Francisco.    The  supply  is  gradual- 
ly falling  off  so  that  the  prices  are  advanc- 
ing sharply. 
Oranges — 

Valencias   $  4.00<g<  4.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.50(g)  5.00 

Fancy  Lemons    5.50(g)  6.00 

Standard    3.50(g)  4.00 

Limes    6.00(g)  6.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.75(g)  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS 

The  almonds  have  advanced  since  our 
last  quotations  and  the  market  looks  very 
strong.  It  will  be  some  30  days  yet  be- 
fore the  almond  association  opens  its  bids. 
Report  from  the  walnut  districts  are  that 
the  crops  are  fairly  good  and  that  prices 
favorable  to  the  growers  have  been  of- 
fered. ■ 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  (g)15V>c 

IXL   14  @UV,c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  )  13'-'.(g)14  c 

Drakes    12    @  12  Vic 

Languedoc    11%@12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  cg)13Vl.c 
Softshell,  No.  2   8V1>@  9  c 

HONEY 

Reports  from  almost  every  honey  sec- 
tion, are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  scarc- 
ity. The  San  Francisco  merchants  say 
that  so  far  they  have  been  able  to  lo- 
cate very  little  first-class  honey,  and 
prices  should  be  excellent  for  the  up- 
grades. A  dispatch  from  Rescue,  El  Dora- 
do county  says  the  indications  are  that 
the  honey  crop  in  that  section  will  be  a 
total  failure  this  season.  One  rancher 
whose  apiary  averaged  75  lbs.  per  colony 
last  season,  will  get  nothing.  Most  of  the 
reports  from  the  other  bee-men  over  that 
section  are  the  same.  The  cause  is  lack 
of  feed  in  the  flowers.  Bees  have  been  dy- 
ing in  large  numbers  and  before  some  of 
the  hives  dead  bees  are  piled  up  several 
inches  deep.  .The  bees  recognized  the  lack 
of  food  and  killed  all  the  drones  in  April 
and  have  also  unwrapped  the  young  bees 
and  left  them  to  die. 

Comb    14  @15yoC 

Extracted,  Water  White   8  c 

Extracted,  Amber    5V1>@  6  c 

Old  Extracted    4~(g>  4Vl>c 

BEESWAX. 

Light   •   27%@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS 

The  hop  market  is  dull  at  present,  al- 
though reports  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts are  to  the  effect  that  the  hop  crop 
is  light.  In  a  recent  dispatch  from  Wheat- 
land, Yuba  county,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
hop  crop  this  year  will  be  a  trifle  shorter 
than  it  was  last  season.  Last  year  in  this 
section  the  Hoist  company  produced  5100 
bales  of  dried  hops.  The  Durst  company 
produced  4500  and  the  Dreschers  SOO  bales. 

1909  crop    11  @>15i/.c 

1910  contracts    12  @15vic 


Live  Stock. 

Veal  is  the  scarcest  it  has  ever  been  in 
San  Francisco  for  many  years.  Prime  veal 
is  almost  at  a  premium  due  to  the  ordi- 
nance in  San  Francisco,  which  forces  the 
dairymen  to  ship  his  veal  into  the  market 
alive,  or  making  him  kill  an  animal  in 
the  presence  of  authorized  inspectors. 
Hogs  remain  weak  on  account  of  the  high 
price  for  which  pork  is  selling.  Mutton 
remains  fairly  good  although  there  has 
been  large  shipments  of  Nevada  stock  into 
the  local  market  of  late.  In  some  of  the 
localities  where  feed  is  scarce  they  are 
shoving  poor  cattle  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  which  results  in  a  large 
quantity  of  poor  stuff  being  peddled. 

Carcass  prices: 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8 Vic 

Cows    7    @  7 Vic 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9    @  10  Vic 

Mutton:   Wethers    9V,@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9 Vic 

Lambs    10Vi@llVic 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13Vic 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5  c 

No.  2   4    @  4Vic 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4  c 

No.  2    3Vi@  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V4@  2%c 

Calves:    Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5V4@  5  Vic 

Heavy   4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.    9    @  9y.c 

150  to  250  lbs   9Vi@  9%c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   5    @  5V4c 

Large  prime  wethers   i%@  5  c 

Ewes    4li@  4%c 

WOOL 

Wool  still  remains  weak.  So  far  the 
glowers  and  the  buyers  have  not  come  to 
terms.  In  some  localities  the  woolmen 
have  given  up  hopes  of  selling  for  some 
time  and  are  storing  it  until  better  prices 
are  offered. 

Southern    11    (g>14  c 

Middle  Counties    16    @17  c 

Northern    17    @19  c 

HIDES 

The  hide  market  is  declining  due  to  the 
poor  demand  for  leather.     Many  of  the 
local  hide  men  have  not  bought  a  pelt  or 
hide  for  several  weeks.  ' 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  .  8  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. ...  S  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   S  c 

KIp    9V.C 

Veal    14V,c 

Calf    141/oc 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18  c 

Dry  Bulls    14%c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   16  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16^.c 


Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .       60 @  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES 

The  horse  market  is  not  very  strong, 
especially  for  lighter  horses.  Some  of  the 
draymen,  however,  report  that- they  are 
unable  to  get  good  dray  horses  for  city 
work. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(&275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES 

The  mule  market  is  stronger  than  the 
horse  market,  as  there  seems  to  be  more 
people  in  the  market  after  these  ani- 
mals. Several  large  outside  shipments 
have  also  tended  to  make  the  mule  mar- 
ket much  stronger  than  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200(g250 

1000  lbs   175(g»200 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

WRITTEN  BY  AN  AUTHORITY 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
turist, the  editor  pays  the  following  com- 
pliment to  "California  Fruits": 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  dean 
of  agriculture  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  California.  Prof. 
Wickson  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
the  recognized  authority  on  horticultural 
matters  in  California,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  book  con- 
tains 600  pages,  is  beautifully  illustrated 
and  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  revised  to  date 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  fruit 
growers.  His  chapter  on  curing  fruits  has 
been  enlarged  and  special  attention  given 
to  this  phase  of  the  fruit  industry.  This 
book  retails  at  $3  and  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing this  office  or  by  remitting  direct 
to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Francisco, 
of  which  Prof.  Wickson  is  the  editor." 


Our  market  is  "different"  this  week.  It 
is  as  reliable  as  usual,  only  more  of  it. 
This  department  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  always  been  a  strong  feature 
and  we  wish  to  make  it  still  more  valuable 
to  subscribers. 


Work  on  the  new  edition  of  California 
Vegetables  is  being  rushed  and  bv  next 
week  we  expect  the  book  will  be  far 
enough  along  to  set  the  date  next  month 
on  which  it  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. 
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F*ratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  on  mc  market 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 
The  Only  Perfect  Lubricants 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 
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HT  /V  \[f^^    A"  8lZeS  "f  neW  tanks  for  :,n  purposes  must  be  sold 
M.  *         ^  to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 

that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  Hat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  (irape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  2957 


STEP  LADDERS 
FRUIT  DRIERS 
™°ED0R  TRAYS 
Bffi  PRESSES 


ANALY 
PLANING  MILL 

Mill  Work  of  All  Kinds 

C.  A.  STR0UT,  Prop. 

SEBAST0P0L,  CAL 


FRUIT  BOXES 
DAIRY  BOXES. 

For  Butter  and  Cheese 

Egg  C  ases,  Any  box  to  order.  Prices  hat  save 
money.   Write  us  for  figures. 

Petaluma  Box  Factory 
601  Sixth  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  interest  to  you  if  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  BdK.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box  — prevents  all  possi- 
ble alr-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  is  popular  and 
inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St.  Los  Angelei.  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AM)  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps 


with  patent  water  balance  which  carry 
the  rotating  parts,  making  the  smoothest 
running  pump  produced — requires  less 
power  to  operate — protects  against  end 
thrust — protects  engine  or  motor  against 
strain. 

Send  for  Jackson  Catalogue. 
357-359-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works, 


Z-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates,  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
The  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Covina,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 

Mention  Pacific  RURAL  Pbkss 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme 
Simplicity  and 
Durability. 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  H  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  505i  In  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dotlen  In   1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAPVD  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrxi\   Blake,  McFalldkCo.  Portland,  Oregon 


Standard 

Carbo 

Steel  Posts 

economizeland — 

Lend  beauty 

to  your  ranch 

or  home — 

Non-climbable 

for  orchards — 

See  your 

Hardware  Dealer 

or  write 

Southwestern  Machinery  S 

i 

\      Supply  Company 

^                             CENTRAL  BLDG. 

V,        LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Pat.  Aug.  2,  1910. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wand  a 
young1  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  solicit  for  subscrlb  tlons.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  ua  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 


Vol.  LXXX.    No.  5. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  30,  1910. 

Fortieth  Year. 

The  Live  Stock  Industry  in  California. 


to 
C. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press  by  Mr.  Paux  PARKKR. 

Angora  Goats  in  California. — The  first  goats  of  any  importance 
imported  into  California  were  brought  in  about  1868.    The  late 

Bailey,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Angora  goat  industry   

on  the  Coast,  bought  these  animals  from  I.  S.  Diehl,  who 
imported  them  from  Turkey.    The  Inter  importations  of 
gouts  were  made  in  the  early  seventies  by  A.  Eutichides 
and  J.  II.  Harris  of  Hpllister,    .Mr.  Harris  obtained  liis 
goats  from  Asia  Minor.   In  1893  Mr.  Bailey  imported  two 
famous  bucks  from  South  Africa,  and  in  1901  his  son.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Bailey,  brought  two  bucks  and  two  does  from  Asia 
Minor  at  a  cost  of  $5000.    These  animals  were  exported 
under  great  difficulty  and  danger.    The  Sultan  at  litis 
time  had  issued  an  edict  prohibiting:    the    exporting  of 
Angoras  out  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the  animals  had  to  he 
smuggled    out    of   the  country. 
This   was   attained   by  carrying 
them  many  miles  on  the  backs  of 
camels  and  mules,  and  as  they  got 
close  to  Constantinople  the  goats 
were  sheared  and  discolored  with 
coal  dust.    In  order  to  get  them 
through  Constant  inoph  they  were 
put  in  closed  carriages  and  pro 
tected   from   the   police    by  the 
"golden  wand." 

Angora  Goats  Becoming  Popu- 
lar.— The  Angora  is  becoming 
more  popular  in  California  every 
year.  This  is  due  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  goat  flesh  as  food 
and  to  the  browsing  ability  of  the 
goat.  As  more  land  is  being  used 
for  farming,  it  necessitates  open- 
ing up  new  territory,  which  is 
covered  with  brush. 
To  get  the  brush  off 
the  land  is  a  problem 
which  the  goats  have 
solved.  They  are  nat- 
ural browsers  and 
will  live  off  brush 
when  there  is  no 
other  food.  Where 
brush  is  to  be  cleaned 
off  of  a  section  of 
ground  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  limit  their  ope- 
rations to  small 
tracts.  In  this  way 
they  will  cat  bark 
and  leaves  from  ev- 
ery brush  and  will 
not  wander  over  a 
large  area.  After  a 
section  is  cleaned 
they  can  be  moved  to 
another  locality.  "Whenever  the  new  shoots  start  on  the  brush  previously 
eaten  they  should  be  sent  back  to  eat  these  off.  After  a  tree  has  been  sub- 
ject to  this  treatment  a  few  times  it  will  die,  no  matter  how  hardy.  When 
goats  are  handled  in  this  way  it  will  require  about  150  of  them  to  clean 
up  40  acres  of  thick  brush  in  two  years.  Although  the  goat  will  eat  any 
kind  of  brush,  he  prefers  blackberry  vines  and  bark  containing  tannic 


Angoras  Belonging  to  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


acid.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  him  especially  valuable  in  cleaning  off 
ground  covered  with  scrub  oak. 

Browsing  Qualities. — The  goal  is  so  destructive  to  brush  that  he  will 
often  kill  off  vegetation  in  regions  where  only  brush  will  grow.  This 
presents  quite  a  problem  to  goat  raisers,  who  have  land  on  which  goats 
live  extensively.  In  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  brush  in 
  cases  such  as  this,  it.  is  necessary  to  move  the  goats  fre- 
quently to  prevent  close  browsing  on  the  trees.  When 
the  goats  are  taken  away  from  the  land  the  trees  have  a 
chance  to  revive  and  renew  their  vigor. 

Easily  Herded. — Where  the  flock  is  small  and  there  are 
no  wild  animals,  it  is  not  necessary  to  herd  the  goats,  but 
where  there  is  a  large  flock  and  a  rough  country  where 
food  is  scarce,  a  herder  is  needed.    One  man  can  look 
after  2000  head  of  goats,  but  as  they  flock  well  together 
it  is  not  much  trouble  watching  them.    Goats  like  to  scat- 
ter at  will  over  the  country,  so  that  the  principal  care  of 
the  herder  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  too  widely 
separated.    A    goat    will  return 
home  each  night,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  man  with  a  small  band 
to  turn  them  out  each  morning 
and  wait  their  return  at  nightfall 
without  the  assistance  of  a  herder. 

A  goat  is  a  climber  and  will  go 
over  a  stone  or  brush  fence  with 
much  ease,  but  where  barb-wire 
fence  is  used  there  is  no  danger, 
unless,  of  course,  the  space  be- 
tween the  wires  is  so  great  that 
the  kids  will  be  able  to  crawl 
through  the  wires.  Where  barb 
wire  is  used  to  enclose  goats  the 
first  three  wires  nearest  the 
ground  should  not  be  more  than 
three  inches  apart  and  close 
enough  to  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  kids  from  crawling  under. 

Use  of  Shed.— It  is 
more  profitable  to 
use  a  shed  in  raising 
Angoras  than  per- 
mitting them  to  live 
in  the  open.  A  goat 
cannot  stand  severe 
chills,  especially  the 
y  o  u  n  g  a  nimals. 
Crown  goats  rarely 
need  much  shelter 
even  in  winter  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  but 
after  shearing  or  at 
kidding  season  one  is 
liable  to  lose  grown 
animals  if  they  are 
not  protected  from 
cold.  Care  should  be 
exercised  during  the 
cold  nights,  as  often 
the  kids  crowd 
together  in  a  corner  to  keep  warm  and  are  smothered  to  death. 

Salt  and  Water. — Like  sheep  and  cattle,  goats  need  salt,  and  it  can 
be  fed  either  in  rock  form  or  ground.  When  fed  in  the  powdered  form 
it  should  be  seen  that  they  do  not  take  too  much  of  it.  Water  is  also 
necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  goat,  although   many  goat  raisers 

(Continued  on  Page  !>..'.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  July  26,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.00 

.00 

.11 

60 

50 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

i;<; 

Sacramento 

.00 

.00 

.60 

100 

B2 

San  Francisco... 

T 

T 

.(il 

64 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.(in 

T 

86 

4K 

Fresno   

T 

T 

.00 

llo 

80 

Independence... 

.00 

.44 

.00 

98 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

78 

•V2 

Los  Angeles  , . 

.(14 

.04 

.(HI 

92 

till 

Han  Diego  

.00 

.(il 

.00 

80 

62 

The  Week. 

Our  distinguished  agricultural  Bister,  the  State 
of  Kansas,  bids  fair  to  tic  as  notable,  in  her  pros- 
perity, for  automobiles  as  she  was.  in  ber  adver- 
sity, for  grasshoppers.  In  old  days  everywhere 
an  exponent  of  agricultural  prosperity  was  the 
cabinel  organ  which  capable  agents  succeeded  in 
placing  in  all  farm  houses  where  there  was  surplus 
cash  or  credit,  whether  there  was  an  inmate  who 
could  play  upon  it  or  not.  It  stood  for  prosperity, 
and  the  fanner's  wife  yearned  for  it.  as  it  gave 
her  social  standing  in  the  community  and  was 
handy  in  the  ease  of  funerals.  Whether  there  is 
any  connection  along  the  funeral  line  between  the 
old  cabinet  organ  and  the  automobile,  which  is 
the  present  symbol  of  prosperity,  or  not  we  can- 
not say.  but  there  is  no  question  about  the  suc- 
cession in  popularity  and  significance,  at  least  in 
Kansas.  Kansas  City  dealers  estimate  that  $7,500.- 
iiiii)  will  be  expended  for  motor  cars  in  the  terri- 
tory contiguous  to  Kansas  City  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  It  is  said  that  fully  5000  cars  of  an 
average  value  of  $1500  have  been  shipped  to  Kan- 
sas City  and  near-by  points  to  supply  the  antici- 
pated demand  that  is  expected  to  follow  the  close 
of  harvest. 


And  this  gives  us  another  chance  to  apply  OUT 
favorite'  measure  of  national  prosperity.  We  are 
told  by  telegraph  from  Washington  that  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  .Mine  9Q,  1909,  only  $3,800,000 
worth  of  art  works  were  imported,  but  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed  art  works  to  the  value  of  $21,100.- 
000  were  brought  in.  In  diamonds  the  increase 
was  from  $24,100,000  to  $39,800,000-  In  undressed 
fur  skins  from  $11,700,000  to  $15,200,000:  in 
(licsscd  furs  and  manufactures  thereof  from 
$9,400,000  to  $11,000,000.  While  no  more  automo- 
biles were  imported  last  year  than  in  the  previous 
twelve  months,  their  value  in  each  case  having 
been  $2,900,000,  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  buying  home-made  machines. 
And  this  is  also  a  satisfaction  which  our  tariff  re- 
form agitators  Cannol  enjoy  perhaps.  Why  on 
earth  Americans  should  buy  foreign  automobiles 
we  cannot  understand.  The  same  is  true  of  or- 
anges, raisins,  prunes,  and  about  sixty  other  Cali- 
fornia products,  and  yet  there  are  even  in  Cali- 
fornia a  few  people  who  joy  to  dally  within  hear- 
ing of  the  song  of  the  free  trade  siren  because  it 
makes  a  noise  which  sounds  to  them  like  reform. 


And  if  such  alleged  reform  should  prevail,  what 
would  become  of  the  higher  arts  of  California  de- 
velopment which  are  now  transforming  our  vast 
valley  plains  from  stretches  of  dry  farming  for 
grain  or  pasturage  to  fine  irrigated  farms  carry- 
ing the  deep  verdure  of  alfalfa  nourishing  deep- 
bodied  kine,  or  vast  products  of  orchard  and  vine- 
yard fruits,  for  which  the  protection  policy  assures 
American  markets.'  California  development  is 
now  striking  uniquely  high  lines,  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  which  is  largely  conditioned  upon  protec- 
tion for  California  products  from  competition  with 
their  cheap  south-European  rivals.  According  to 
the  announcement  of  the  great  developers  who  are 
preparing  Sacramento  valley  lands  for  irrigated 
settlements,  land  seekers  will  be  brought  through 
in  more  delightful  style  than  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, by  means  of  cut-rate  tourist  outfits.  There 
started  from  Chicago  on  Thursday.  July  28,  the 
"Hollister  Irrigation  Pullman  Special,"  which 
will  run  as  section  No.  2  of  the  Overland  Limited, 
which  it  will  duplicate  in  every  detail,  with  stand- 
ard Pullmans  and  a  dining  car.  and  it  will  he  run 
entirely  by  the  Kuhn  organization.  The  Pullmans 
are  for  colonists,  who  will  travel  at  emigrant  rates, 
and  the  train  will  carry  them  direct  to  Willows, 
in  Clenn  county,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Kuhn  enterprise.  Such  elegant  conveyance  for 
home  seekers,  we  are  told,  has  never  been  at- 
tempted in  the  United  States,  though  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  has  been  running  such  trains  to 
British  Columbia  with  settlers  on  its  own  lands. 
Later  in  the  season  two  such  trains  will  be  run 
each  week  if  the  traffic  warrants,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  do  after  harvest,  when  the  prosperous 
.Middle  West  farmers  feel  free  to  re-invest.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  to  divert  to  California  settlement 
and  development  the  millions  of  money  which  arc 
now  going  into  automobiles,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
such  investments  will  prove  most  satisfactory  in 
the  end.  Still  if  it  is  not  possible  to  wean  the 
prosperous  Western  farmer  from  his  motor,  two 
recourses  are  still  untried.  One  would  be  to  offer 
an  automobile  prize  to  each  purchaser  of  a  Cali- 
fornia farm:  the  other  would  be  to  develop  an 
automobile  speedway  across  the  continent  and  in- 
duce these  agricultural  Croesuses  to  motor  over- 
land and  bring  their  money  along  in  their  ton- 
neaux.  And  yet  some  people  are  trying  by  free 
trade  preachments  to  kill  the  intensive  cultures 

which  are  making  California  famous! 


We  congratulate  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt 
upon  his  attainment  of  a  new  pinnacle  in  his  sky- 

storming  career.  lie  has  been  requested  to  lend 
his  name  to  a  new  California  plum,  and  has  con- 
sented with  thanks,  showing  that  he  appreciates 
lliis  new  form  of  glory.  The  statement  is  that  the 
plum  is  of  a  distinctly  new  type,  and  was  orig- 
inated on  the  fruit  ranch  of  Joe  Green  at  Court- 
land.  The  fruit  has  an  attractive  flavor  and  is  of 
striking  appearance,  and  it  is  said  to  have  sold 
handsomely  in  the  market  wherever  sent.  As. 
through  the  distinguished  favor  of  Mr.  Burbank, 
we  have  partaken  largely  of  plum  glory  ourselves, 
it  is  perhaps  not  unbecoming  that  we  should  make 
an  address  of  welcome  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  he 
is  admitted  to  rank  as  a  plum  of  high  degree.  We 
intimate  to  him  that  it  is  a  rank  which  should  be 
entered  upon  with  humility  because  he  may  be 
called  upon  in  conscientious  pursuit  of  his  duty  as 
a  market  plum  to  bruise  the  faces  of  sonic  of  the 
most  cherished  American  idols.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
may  have  had  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  his  progres- 
sive statesmanship,  but.  somehow  or  other,  hard 
knocks  to  idols  in  their  political  phases  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  distressing  as  bruising  them  as 
plums.  At  least  that  is  our  own  experience.  We 
would  not  hesitate  to  announce  a  doctrine  adverse 


to  those  held  by  Washington  or  Jefferson,  because 
we  could  do  that  without  fear  of  marring  their 
reputation  or  loosening  their  hold  upon  the  wor- 
ship of  the  American  people.  Hut  when  it  comes 
to  knocking  them  out  as  plums  it  seems  to  muss 
them  up  so  much  more.  For  instance,  it  has  hurt 
us  in  our  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  the  lathers  of 
the  republic  to  find  that  we  have  been  selling 
freely  in  the  Chicago  market  for  several  dollars  a 
box.  while  Washington  and  Jefferson  have  had  a 
hard  go  at  it  at  six  bits  a  box.  Because  this  means 
that  from  the  plum  point  of  view.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  will  be  no  longer  in  it.  and  what  would 
be  the  American  republic  without  them?  And  so 
we  find  our  pride  as  a  plum  Impeaching  our 
loyalty  as  a  patriot.  We  feel  it  our  dutv  to  warn 
Colonel  Roosevelt  that  such  a  condition  may  arise 
in  his  experience  if  he  proves  to  he  any  occount 
as  a  plum.  This  last  point  we  are.  of  course,  not 
willing  to  concede,  because  our  own  position  as  a 
California  shipping  plum  is  Johnsonian,  and  we 
do  not  propose  to  yield  the  championship  even  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  although  we  are  quite  willing 
to  give  him  a  contest  if  he  can  find  anyone  willing 
to  hang  up  money  enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

We  do  not  know  yet  Roosevelt's  descent,  hut 
we  are.  pluniologicall.v.  described  as  a  cross-bred 
Japanese.  Possibly  his  pedigree  is  not  even  so 
definitely  established  as  that,  and  perhaps  it  may 
never  be,  for  plums  are  becoming  badly  mixed  in 
their  family  trees.  If  he  should  prove  straight 
Japanese  it  would  be  poetic  justice,  for  evidently 
the  policy  toward  Japan  which  bears  the  same 
name  is  making  good.  We  have  the  report  of  the 
Acting  Consul  General  of  Japan  at  San  Francisco 
showing  that  in  the  movement  of  Japanese  people 
between  Japan  and  the  continental  Cnited  .States 
there  have  been  SfiOl  more  of  the  laboring  class  re- 
turned to  Japan  than  have  departed  from,  and 
therefore  we  have  about  that  many  less  Japanese 
in  this  country  than  we  had  on  January  1.  1!H)S. 
This  is.  we  judge  about  as  fast  as  we  can  afford  to 
lose  them.  for.  with  the  present  scarcity  of  labor 
and  no  other  large  source  of  better  supply  in  sight, 
it  would  be  destructive  of  several  branches  of  ag- 
ricultural industry  to  have  fewer  Japanese  than 
are  now  available- 

Although  we  are  having  a  hard  struggle  in  some 
respects  to  accomplish  all  that  seems  desirable  in 
getting  our  fruit  product  up  to  desirable  stand- 
ards in  culture  and  packing,  it  ought  to  be  en- 
couraging to  know  thai  California  does  enough  in 
this  line  to  serve  as  an  exemplar  to  distant  eyes. 
We  have  been  reading  a  leaflet  of  the  Woman's 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  International 
Union  which  carries  an  exhortation  to  English 
producers  to  put  their  products  in  shapes  more 
attractive  to  the  purchasers.  There  is  a  page  of 
strong  appeal  ending  with  this  distinguished  credit 
to  California:  "Ignorance  is  had.  but  indolence  is 
worse,  and  far  too  often  bars  the  way  to  success. 
Not  always  gross  ignorance,  but  a  want  of  taking 
pains  in  small  details.  A  successful  grower  of  ex- 
cellent dessert  fruit  once  told  me  he  had  obtained 
splendid  prices  a  few  years  previously,  when  a 
friend  home  from  California,  had  graded  and 
packed  all  the  best  in  pretty  boxes  set  off  with 
dainty  shavings.  Said  the  grower  to  me.  with  a 
tone  of  regret  in  his  voice,  "we  got  three  times  the 
price  that  year  that  we  ever  had  before  or  since." 
That  'or  since'  spoke  for  itself.  When  I  re- 
monstrated, he  answered  that  he  'could  not  he 
bothered'  to  grade  the  fruit." 

It  is  evidently  quite  as  hard  to  get  Englishmen 
to  stay  good  after  you  have  converted  them  as  it 
is  some  other  people.  We  wish  the  California 
friend  who  taught  this  man  how  to  get  better 
prices  for  his  fruit  could  have  told  him  that  Call- 
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fornians  never  found  it  too  much  bother  to  grade 
f n lil — but  then  some  of  them  never  find  it  so,  and 
perhaps  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that,  espe- 
cially as  the  outside  world  takes  it  for  granted 
I  hat  such  is  the  case. 


We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  claiming  that 
there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  the  claims  of 
the  interior  "dry  farming"  apostles  and  that  the 
principles  of  which  they  allege  discovery  have 
been  previously  demonstrated  in  California  ex- 
perience. Although  it  is  a  dry  subject  we  shall 
have  to  take  water  on  our  general  proposition  be- 
cause a  new  claim  has  been  set  up  which  we  must 
acknowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  this 
State.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  dry  farming  principles  will  prevent  floods 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  a  grand  conception 
and  is  especially  likely  to  make  dry  farming  con- 
gresses popular  in  St.  Louis  and  other  large  cities 
which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  under  the 
great  river  floods.  The  following  is  the  calcula- 
tion of  a  South  Dakota  dry  farming  expert:  "If 
every  acre  of  land  west  of  the  Missouri  river  were 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  and  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  ten  inches  at  least  every 
alternate  year,  the  torrents  in  the  rivers  leading 
from  Hie  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  river  would 
be  unheard  of.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in 
the  so-called  dry  belt  ranges  from  six  to  more  than 
twenty  inches,  the  precipitation  varying  accord- 
ing to  locality.  Therefore,  ten  inches  may  be  con- 
sidered a  low  estimate  for  the  entire  region  em- 
braced  in  the  territory  between  the  98th  meridian 
and  the  continental  divide  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, embracing  an  area  of  about  500.000,000 
acres.  This  would  give  an  annual  precipitation 
of  137,775,815,000,000  gallons  of  water,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  can  hardly  be  grasped  by  the 
mind. ' ' 

It  is  surely  too  much  for  our  mental  outfit.  It 
must  go  straight  to  the  National  Conservation 
Association. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Sunburn  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  spring  I  set  out  an  orchard 
— deciduous  trees,  on  rather  sandy  soil.  The  trees 
were  passed  by  horticultural  inspector,  and  were 
suppose  to  he  all  right.  They  were  cared  for  in 
the  usual  way:  plowed,  hoed,  and  irrigated  from 
a  ditch  until  -lime  1.  Then  the  ditch  water  gave 
out  and  since  then  they  have  been  watered  from 
a  barrel  as  the  pumping  plant  is  not  ready  yet. 
When  hoeing  the  trees  after  each  irrigation  I 
made  it  a  point  to  thoroughly  rub  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  with  the  hand  to  destroy  insects  or  eggs 
thereon.  About  June  1  the  peach  trees  began  to 
get  gummy;  the  gum  oozing  out  of  small  cracks 
and  around  any  place  where  a  cut  had  been  made 
in  pruning.  At  that  time  I  thought  that  possibly 
the  sun  had  something  to  do  with  it  and  protected 
them  by  wrapping  paper  around  the  trunks.  But 
that  seemed  to  make  no  difference.  The  apples 
have  turned  out  to  be  infected  by  borers :  some 
of  the  trees  girdled  before  being  discovered.  All 
of  the  trees  have  made  a  good  growth.  The  foliage 
on  the  peaches  is  a  good  color.  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  is  best  to  do  in  each  case,  and  if  it  is 
at  all  probable  that  the  borers  were  in  the  stock, 
when  purchased.  Considering  the  treatment  I 
gave  the  trees  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were. — Beginner,  Kern  county. 

You  did  not  begin  to  proteel  your  fruit  trees 
from  the  sun-burn  soon  enough.  They  should 
have  been  wrapped  or  whitewashed  as  soon  as 
planted,  because  as  soon  as  the  bark  is  injured  by 
the  sun  the  beetle  which  is  parent  of  the  borer 
deposits  eggs,  and  there  may  be  such  an  invasion 
of  borers,  exuding  gum,  etc.,  very  early  in  the 
season  anil  many  trees  may  be  practically  de- 


stroyed the  first  season.  These  borers  were  not 
in  the  trees  when  they  left  the  nursery,  but  have 
made  entrance  since  planting.  The  peach  is  in- 
fected by  another  kind  of  borer  which  works  at 
the  base  and  in  the  root,  and  its  presence  is  shown 
by  the  exudation  of  gum  something  like  sawdust 
at  that,  point,  but  not  elsewhere  on  the  tree;  this 
borer,  if  you  have  it.  may  have  come  from  the 
nursery.  About  all  you  can  do  now  is  to  proteel 
the  bark  as  well  as  possible,  and  as  the  trees  seem 
to  be  growing  thriftily,  there  may  not  be  any  se- 
rious interference  with  their  future  usefulness  if 
not  burned  too  badly. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  an  apricot  orchard  of 
eight  acres,  chiefly  Blenheims,  with  about  60  Ala- 
meda Hemskirks.  The  trees  are  seven  years  old. 
Most  of  the  land  is  a  fairly  heavy  clay  with  a 
strip  of  gravel  in  the  middle  running  nearly 
north  and  south.  The  trees  on  the  clay  bear  good 
crops  of  'cots,  but -those  on  the  gravel  are  usually 
much  lighter  in  bearing  and  this  year  had  a  very 
light  crop.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  I  can  do 
to  make  them  bear?  The  trees  are  large  and 
healthy  looking,  and  grow  big  crops  of  brush.  1 
also  find  that  the  Hemskirks  are  very  light  bear- 
ers in  any  kind  of  land.  Which  woidd  be  the  bet- 
ter way  to  work  an  orchard  of  Muir  peaches  into 
apricots  (4  acres),  grafting  or  budding,  and  when 
should  it  be  done  ? — Charles  R.  Forge.,  Sunnyvale. 

We  should  try  some  water  in  July  on  the  gravel 
streak,  hoping  to  continue  activity  in  the  tree  later 
to  induce  formation  of  strong  fruit  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  clay  loam  the  soil  does  this 
by  its  superior  retentiveness.  The  light  bearing  of 
the  Hemskirk  is  a  habit  of  the  variety.  If  you 
have  young  wood  in  your  peach  trees  low  enough 
down  put  in  the  buds  now.  If  not,  graft  them 
next  winter  with  especial  care,  for  the  peach  does 
not  graft  as  easily  as  apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears 
and  some  other  trees. 

More  Melilotus. 

To  tin1  Editor:  I  send  you  a  sample  of  alfalfa 
by  mail  today  which  grows  very  vigorous  here  on 
my  place  spontaneously  and  would  like  you  to  give 
me  all  the  information  about  it  you  will,  as  a  feed 
for  cows  and  hogs.  The  stock  seem  to  eat  it  well. 
It  grows  very  rank  and  I  believe  would  spread 
over  the  entire  place.  I  cannot  learn  much  about 
it  and  will  appreciate  an  early  reph/  from  you. — 
Subscriber,  Santa  Clara. 

The  plant  which  you  sent  as  a  new  kind  of  al- 
falfa, is  not  alfalfa  at  all.  If  is  white  sweet  clover 
(melilotus  alba),  and  it  is  usually  considered  a 
great  pest  in  alfalfa  fields,  because,  although  it 
grows  vigorously  as  you  describe,  it  is  not  gener- 
ally accepted  by  stock,  unless  once  in  awhile  some 
one  considers  it,  a  good  thing  perhaps  because 
he  keeps  stock  hungry  enough  to  enjoy  it  in  spite 
of  its  rank  taste  and  smell,  but  usually  when  they 
can  get  alfalfa  they  will  not  pay  much  attention 
to  this  plant.  It  is  good  for  bee  pasturage,  how- 
ever, and  is  grown  to  some  extent  for  that  pur- 
pose. You  probably  had  the  seed  of  it  in  your 
alfalfa  seed.  It  is  a  biennial  and  not  a  perennial 
like  alfalfa.  It  will  disappear  if  you  can  keep  it 
from  going  to  seed. 

Growing  Vetches  for  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  heavy  adobe  loam 
which  produces  on  summer  fallow  from  20  to  30 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Some  of  the  land 
is  beginning  to  wear  out.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  trying  a  crop  of  vetch  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing the  soil.  On  land  producing  20  bushels  of 
wheat,  how  much  vetch  seed  can  I  expect  to  raise 
per  acre  and  what  is  the  seed  worth  per  pound? — 
Farmer,  Rio  Vista. 

Concerning  the  feasibility  of  growing  vetch  seed 
as  a  commercial  crop,  we  do  not  think  you  should 
enter  upon  such  a  planting  without  trying  a  small 
experiment  at  first  to  see  how  the  vetch  grows  nd 


seeds  with  you.  The  variety  which  is  most  in 
favor  at  the  present  time  is  the  common  vetch 
(vicia  saliva)  and  considerable  quantities  of  the 
seed  of  this  plant  arc  now  being  brought  from  Ore- 
gon. If  you  will  correspond  with  seed  dealers 
you  can  ascertain  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  seed  and  you  can  get  enough  seed  from  them 
to  start  an  experiment.  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  land  to  grow  this  crop  and  it  may  be  prof- 
itable, also,  if  the  conditions  favor  it  ;  but  this 
you  ought  to  determine  before  risking  much. 

Sewage  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
usefulness  or  harmfidness  of  the  affulent  from 
septic  tanks  for  use  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Please  give  us  your  opinion  in  brief  as  to  whether 
it  is  harmful  or  not. — A.  L.  M.,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
affluent  from  a  septic  tank  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Waste  waters  are  sometimes  injurious  when 
they  are  loaded  with  antiseptics,  but  the  septic 
tank  will  not  work  unless  it  has  a  chance  for  free 
fermentation  in  the  absence  of  antiseptics,  there- 
fore, this  objection  against  waste  water  does  not 
hold  with  the  out-flow  from  septic  tanks.  The  best 
demonstration  of  this  fact,  is  on  the  sewage  farm 
at  Pasadena,  where  very  large  products  are  grown 
by  sewage  irrigation  and  the  recent  practice  has 
been  to  send  the  water  through  a  septic  tank  be- 
fore using  it  on  plants.  On  the  University  farm 
irrigating  is  being  done  with  the  out-flow  from  a 
septic  tank  and  there  is  every  reason  to  approve 
its  desirability  for  that  purpose.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage ove  straight  sewage  irrigation  because 
fermentation  in  the  septic  tank  is  believed  to  free 
the  water  from  many  dangerous  germs,  though 
perhaps  not  all  of  them. 

Growing  Walnut  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  a  man  be  reasonably 
sure  of  a  market  for  English  walnut  trees?  What 
variety  is  best  to  use  to  avoid  late  frosts,  etc.— 
O.  Pi.,  San  Jose. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  demand  for  English 
walnut  trees  and  for  the  California  black  walnut 
seedlings  upon  which  they  can  be  best  grafted, 
and  this  has  induced  many  to  grow  them.  We  can- 
not tell  whether  the  coming  season  will  require 
all  the  young  trees  which  will  therefore  be  avail- 
able this  year  or  not.  There  would  be  some  busi- 
ness risk  in  such  an  undertaking,  but  if  you  find 
that  the  trees  maintain  good  prices  this  fall,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  extend  propagation  as  you  pro- 
pose, if  you  succeed  in  growing  good  trees  and 
let  people  know  that  you  have  them  by  judicious 
advertising.  The  Franquette  is  the  most  popu- 
lar variety,  because  of  its  late  blooming  and  con- 
sequent escape  from  frost  and  blight.  The  May- 
ettc  is  another  good  variety  somewhat  similar  in 
this  respect.  There  are  other  good  claimants  to 
favor  as  our  advertising  pages  show  during  the 
planting  season. 

Grape  Sugar  in  Canned  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor:    Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  grape  sugar  in  canned  grapes? 
•I.  M.  W.,  Porterville. 

We  are  advised  that  the  way  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  grape  sugar  in  canned  grapes  is  to  take 
care  that  the  syrup  is  of  the  same  density  as  the 
juice  of  the  grape  when  the  fruit  and  the  juice 
and  placed  together  in  the  can.  The  density  of 
the  syrup  and  the  juice  are,  of  course,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  spindle,  the  same  ar- 
rangement employed  for  determining  when  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  grape  juice  is  right 
for  raisin  making  or  for  wine-making.  Whatever 
the  density  of  the  juice,  make  the  yrup  the  same 
by  the  use  of  the  right  amount  of  sugar, 
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Horticulture. 


Times  and  Amounts  of  Irrigation. 


By  Dr.  Samuel  Foktikb,  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions, V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  in  Farmers"  Bulletin  No.  404. 

The  best  orehardists  believe  that  frequent  ex- 
aminations of  the  stem,  branches,  foliage,  and  fruit 
arc  not  enough  to  indicate  when  irrigation  should 
be  used.  The  roots  and  soil  should  likewise  be  ex- 
amined. The  advice  of  such  men  to  the  inexperi- 
enced is:  Find  out  where  the  bulk  of  the  feeding 
roots  is  located,  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil 
around  them,  and  make  frequent  tests  as  to  the 
moisture  which  it  contains.  In  a  citrus  orchard 
of  Bandy  loam  samples  are  taken  at  depths  of 
about  three  feet,  and  the  moisture  content  deter- 
mined by  exposing  the  samples  to  a  bright  sua 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  It  is  considered 
that  ti  per  cent  by  weight  of  free  water  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  trees  in  a  vigorous  condition. 

Dr.  Loughridge.  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, in  his  experiments  at  Riverside.  Cal.,  in  June. 
1905,  found  an  average  of  3.5  per  cent  in  the  upper 
two  feet  and  an  average  of  li.lti  per  cenl  below 
this  level  in  an  orchard  which  had 
not  been  irrigated  since  October  of 
the  preceding  year.  It  had  received, 
however,  a  winter  rainfall  of  about 
l(i  inches.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  bulk  of  the  roots  lay 
between  the  first  and  fourth  font. 
Thse  trees  in  June  seemed  to  be 
merely  holding  their  own.  When  ir- 
rigated duly  7  they  began  to  make 
new  growth.  A  few  days  after  the 
water  was  applied  the  percentage  of 
free  water  in  the  upper  four  feet  of 
soil  rose  to  ft. til  per  cent.  The  results 
of  these  tests  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  percentage  by  weight  of  free 
moisture  should  range  between  5  and 
10  per  cent  in  orchard  loams. 

Many  fruit  growers  do  not  turn  on 
irrigation  stream  until  the  trees  be- 
gin to  show  visible  signs  of  suffering, 
as  a  slight  change  in  color  or  a  slight 
curling  of  the  leaves.  In  thus  wait- 
ing for  these  signals  of  distress,  both 
trees  and  fruit  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured. On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  ignores  these  symptoms  and 
pours  on  a  large  quantity  of  water 
whenever  he  can  spare  it.  or  when  his 
turn  comes,  is  apt  to  cause  greater 
damage  by  an  overdose  of  water. 

For  nearly  half  the  entire  year  the 
fruit  trees  of  Wyoming  and  .Montana 
have  little  active,  visible  growth, 
whereas  in  the  citrus  districts  of 
California  and  Arizona  the  growth 
is  continuous.  A  tree  when  dormant  gives  off 
moisture,  but  the  amount  evaporated  from  both 
soil  and  tree  in  winter  is  relatively  small,  owing 
to  the  low  temperature,  the  lack  of  foliage  and 
feeble  growth.  A  heavy  rain  which  saturates  the 
soil  below  the  usual  covering  of  soil  mulch  may 
take  the  place  of  one  artificial  watering,  but  the 
light  shower  frequently  does  more  harm  than 
good.  The  number  of  irrigations  likewise  de- 
pends on  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold  water.  If 
it  readily  parts  with  its  moisture,  light  but  fre- 
quent applications  will  produce  the  best  results, 
but  if  it  holds  water  well  a  heavy  application  at 
longer  intervals  is  best,  especially  when  loss  by 
evaporation  from  the  soil  is  prevented  by  the  use 
of  a  deep  soil  mulch. 

In  tlw  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  fruit-growing 
district  of  Washington  the  first  irrigation  is  usu- 
ally given  in  April  or  early  in  .May.  Then  follow 
three  to  four  waterings  at  intervals  of  20  to  30 
days.  At  Montrose.  Colo.,  water  is  used  three 
to  five  times  in  a  season.  At  Payette.  Idaho,  the 
same  number  of  irrigations  is  applied,  beginning 
about  June  1  in  ordinary  seasons  anil  re- 
peating the  operation  at  the  end  of  30-day  inter- 
vals. As  a  rule,  the  orchards  at  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
are  watered  three  times,  beginning  about  June  15. 
From  two  to  four  waterings  suffice  for  fruit  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boulder.  Colo.  The  last  irriga- 
tion is  given  on  or  before  September  5.  so  that  the 
new  wood  may  have  a  chance  to  mature  before 


heavy  freezes  OCCUT.  In  the  Bitter  Root  valley, 
.Montana,  young  Irees  are  irrigated  earlier  and 
oftener  than  mature  trees.  Trees  in  bearing  are, 
as  a  rule,  irrigated  about  July  15,  August  10,  and 
August  2(1  of  each  year.  In  San  Diego  county. 
Cal..  citrus  trees  are  watered  six  to  eight  times, 
and  deciduous  trees  three  to  four  times  in  a  sea- 
son. 

The  duty  of  water  for  one  acre  as  fixed  by  water 
contracts  varies  all  the  way  from  one-fortieth  to 
one  four-hundredths  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second. 
In  general,  the  most  water  is  applied  in  districts 
that  require  the  least.  Wherever  water  is  cheap 
and  abundant  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  use 
large  quantities,  regardness  of  the  requirements  of 
the  fruit  trees.  In  Wyoming  the  duty  of  water 
is  seldom  less  than  at  the  rate  of  a  cubic  foot  per 
second  for  To  acres.  In  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia the  same  quantity  of  water  not  infrequently 
serves  4IM)  acres,  yet  the  amount  required  by  the 
fruit  trees  of  the  latter  locality  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  former. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  all  over  the  West 
is  toward  a  inure  economical  use  of  water,  and 
even  in  localities  where  water  for  irrigation  is 
still  reasonably  low  in  price  it  is  rare  that  more 
than  2'L.  acre-feet  per  acre  is  applied  in  a  season. 


annum,  but  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  falls 
between  November  and  May,  inclusive. 

The  most  reliable  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
valuable  records  pertaining  to  duty  of  water  on 
orchards  have  been  obtained  by  the  water  com- 
panies of  Riverside  county.  Cal.  Here  more  or 
less  irrigation  water  is  used  every  month  of  the 
year.  The  average  amount  of  water  used  per 
month  in  a  period  of  seven  years  by  the  Riverside 
Water  Company  in  irrigating  about  9000  acres,  of 
which  nearly  6000  acres  are  planted  to  oranges 
and  the  balance  to  alfalfa,  is  shown  to  be  two  and 
one-third  acre-feet  per  annum.  This  amount  is 
in  addition  of  course  to  the  average  rainfall  which 
is  about  one  acre-foot  and  would  indicate  that 
oranges  and  alfalfa  in  Riverside  receive  over  three 
acre-feet  of  water  a  year. 


AN  OPINION  ON  FROST  FIGHTING. 


Summarizing  the  results  of  frost  prevention  by 
means  of  fires  and  smudges  in  the  apple,  peach, 
and  pear  orchards  of  the  Rogue  River  valley.  Ore- 
gun,  during  the  spring  of  1909,  Prof.  O'Gara,  of 
the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
a  report  just  issued,  says : 

"The  results  of  the  past  season's  work  in  the 


Furrim  S>stem  of  Irrigating  Orange  Trees. 


This  is  the  duty  provided  for  in  the  contracts  of 
the  Bitter  Rout  Valley  Irrigation  Company,  of 
Montana,  which  has  40.000  acres  of  fruit  lands 
under  ditch.  Since,  however,  the  Avater  user  is 
not  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one-half  id'  an 
acre-foot  per  acre  in  any  one  calendar  month,  it 
is  only  when  the  growing  season  is  long  anil  dry 
that  he  requires  the  full  amount. 

In  the  Vicinity  of  Boulder.  Colo.,  the  continu- 
ous How  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second  for  105  days 
serves  about  ]\2  acres  of  all  kinds  of  crops.  This 
amount  of  water,  if  none  were  lost,  woidd  cover 
each  acre  to  a  depth  of  1.9  feet.  In  other  words, 
the  duty  of  water  is  a  trifle  less  than  2  acre-feet 
per  acre. 

In  1908.  the  depth  of  water  used  on  a  "Jl'_.-acre 
apple  orchard  at  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  was  meas- 
ured and  found  to  lie  23  inches.  The  trees  were 
seven  years  old  and  produced  heavily.  This  or- 
chard was  watered  five  times,  the  first  on  May  13 
and  the  last  of  September  23.  In  San  Diego  coun- 
ty. Cal.,  one  miner's  inch  (one-fiftieth  id'  a  cubic 
fool  per  second)  irrigates  from  six  to  seven  acres 
near  the  coast  where  the  air  is  cool  and  evapora- 
tion- luw.  but  20  miles  or  so  inland  the  same 
amount  of  water  is  needed  for  about  four  acres. 

<  hi  the  sandy  loam  orchards  of  Orange  county, 
Cal..  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  2  acre-inches 
every  sixty  days  is  insufficient  to  keep  bearing 
trees  in  good  condition.  The  rainfall  of  this  lo- 
cality averages  somewhat  less  than  12  inches  per 


Rogue  River  valley  have  shown  that  many  acres  of 
crops  valued  at  from  $500  to  $1 000  per  acre,  have 
been  saved  at  a  total  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
•+15  to  $20  per  acre  for  firing.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  frost  injury  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
fires  and  smudges.  Wood  and  coal  have  proved  to 
be  the  best  fuel. 

"Where  the  temperature  drops  to  20°F.,  it 
would  seem  that  fifty  fires  per  acre  arc  necessary. 
Only  half  as  many  are  needed  when  the  tempera- 
ture reaches,  say,  25  to  26°  F.  Shavings,  chips,  or 
other  fine  material  in  paper  sacks  saturated  with 
crude  oil  or  kerosene  have  been  found  best  for 
starting  The  fires  quickly. 

"In  the  use  of  smudge  fires  where  the  tempera- 
ture may  reach  as  low  as  20°  F..  the  writer  has 
found  that  by  using  fifty  wood  fires  per  acre  a 
temperature  of  28  to  29°  F.  could  be  maintained 
in  the  orchards.  In  other  words,  the  temperature 
could  be  raised  S  or  9  degrees.  Where  it  was  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  temperature  5  or  ti  degrees, 
only  half  as  many  fires  were  required.  A  mixture 
of  wood  and  coal  was  probably  a  trifle  better  than 
wood  alone.  Since  the  coal  is  mined  near  Med- 
ford  and  is  not  very  expensive  it  is  probable  that 
this  material  will  be  in  greater  demand  another 
year  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  prevent  frost 
injury. 

"Crude  oil  was  used  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, for  the  reason  mentioned  before — that  it  did 
not  burn  readily.     Where  it  was  used  the  tern- 
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perature  was  not  raised  more  than  2  or  3  degrees 
when  forty  smudge  pots  were  burned  to  the  acre. 
Straw  and  manure,  which  were  used  mostly  as  a 
smudge  in  the  morning  just  before  the  sun  came 
up,  were  intended  only  as  a  blanket  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  warming  the  blossoms  too  quickly. 
These  materials  were  rarely  used  alone,  since  in 
most  instances  it  was  hardly  possible  to  raise  the 
temperature  more  than  a  degree  or  two  with 
them.  Where  some  sawdust  was  used  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  straw  and  manure,  the  temperature 
whs  raised  from  2  or  3  degrees  with  about  forty 
fires  to  the  acre. 

"The  difference  between  the  smudged  and  the 
unsmudged  orchard,  or  even  part  of  the  same  or- 
chard remaining  unsmudged,  was  very  marked. 
In  several  instances  the  orchards  which  had  been 
smudged  set  a  full  crop,  while  in  those  that  were 
similarly  situated  and  not  smudged  the  crop  was 
entirely  destroyed.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  in 
the  writer's  mind  that  had  the  growers  smudged 
generally  it  would  have  required  much  less  work 
on  the  part  of  those  who  did  smudge.  For  in- 
stance, where  an  isolated  orchardist  smudged  and 
his  neighbors  did  not  there  was  a  tendency  for  the 
fires  to  produce  an  upward  current  of  air,  caus- 
ing cold  currents  to  rush  in  and  lower  the  temper- 
ature." 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  results  obtained, 
Mr.  O'Gara  says  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity under  varied  conditions  of  warding  off  the 
damage  from  frosts  by  fires,  and  also  some  ques- 
tion about  its  practicability  in  open  orchards. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

With  all  authorities  differing  so  much  as  to 
the  proper  fertilizer  to  use  and  also  disputing  each 
other  as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  just  what 
the  soil  needs  in  the  way  of  fertilizer,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  citrus  orchardist  is  puzzled.  The 
time  may  come,  as  claimed  by  some,  when  the 
soil  chemist  can  prescribe  the  lacking  ingredients, 
in  fact,  thai  time  may  be  here,  and  I  have  a  dear 
personal  friend  who  says  it  is  here,  but  there  are 
others  prominent  in  the  horticultural  world  who 
say  that  it  is  not. 

1  have  written  regarding  a  statement  made  by 
Prof.  Norton  of  the  University  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  a  Farmer's  Institute,  held  at  Glendora 
in  May.  The  question  was  raised  at  this  meeting 
as  to  the  relative  values  of  complete  fertilizers 
and  simples,  and  Prof.  Norton  states  that  by  all 
means  the  simples  were  the  best  to  use  when  the 
farmer  had  reached  that  point  in  his  education 
where  he  knew  what  ingredient  the  soil  needed 
and  when  it  needed  it. 

Two  eminent  authorities  are  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  an  analysis  of  the  soil  does  not  deter- 
mine what  the  soil  needs  in  the  way  of  fertilizer, 
so  if  the  farmer  desires  to  use  simples  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  what  he  should  use  or 
rather  how  can  be  know  what  he  ought  to  use. 
One  of  these  authorities  says:  "The  composition 
of  any  soil,  as  determined  by  analysis,  has  little 
bearing  on  methods  of  practical  fertilizing.  This 
must  be  true,  from  the  impossibility  of  determining 
the  amount  of  any  soil  constituent  which  may 
really  become  available,  or  possibly  used  by  any 
crop  during  its  period  of  growth.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil  is  now  generally  believed 
to  be  of  less  importance  to  the  plant  that  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  soil  and  its  constituents. 
The  composition  of  the  soil,  however,  does  offer- 
some  indication  of  its  crop  adaptions  and  general 
productiveness. 

"The  futility  of  soil  analysis  as  a  basis  for  fer- 
tilizer treatment  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments made  in  California  on  soil  shown  by  anal- 
ysis to  contain  available  potash  sufficient  for  many 
consecutive  crops  but  on  which  the  application  of 
potash  increased  the  fruit  yield,  improved  the 
growth  of  the  trees  and  raised  the,  sugar  content 
of  the  juice  over  37  per  cent." 

I  quote  from  a  Florida  grower  who,  in  speaking 
of  fertilizer  practices  in  that  State,  said:  "Many 
intelligent  growers  are  coming  to. believe  that  the 


best  results  can  be  obtained  by  giving  the  land  an 
application  of  that  element  only  which  seems  to 
be  lacking  in  the  soil  and  not  by  using  complete 
fertilizers  in  definite  proportions,  regardless  of 
whether  all  the  elements  are  needed  by  the  plant 
or  not."  This  statement  bears  out  that  made  by 
Prof.  Norton,  but  unless  the  authority  quoted  as 
saying  that  an  analysis  will  not  show  what  is 
needed,  it  would  seem  that  we  would  have  to  go 
in  the  same  old  and  blind  way. 

A  Government  bulletin,  issued  in  1901,  has  this 
to  say:  "With  any  crop  such  as  oranges,  where 
the  object  is  two  fold — to  produce  growth  to  the 
tree  itself,  as  well  as  a  crop  of  fruit — it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  by  experiment 
whether  a  certain  fertilizer,  having  a  definite  pro- 
portion, is  of  lasting  benefit  or  not.  All  the  spe- 
cific work  that  has  been  done  is  of  a  negative  char- 
acter, merely  establishing  the  fact  that  certain 
forms  of  the  fertilizers  are  detrimental,  or  in- 
crease the  liability  of  the  tree  to  disease,  and 
that  others  are  not  detrimental.  A  certain  element 
or  proportion  of  three  elements  may  be  benefi- 
cial to  a  tree  at  a  certain  age  or  in  a  certain  soil 
one  year,  and  at  a  different  age  another  year,  or 
on  a  different  soil  be  wholly  thrown  away.  The 
question  is  extremely  difficult  and  should  be  solved 
for  each  soil  in  a  region  having  the  same  cli- 
matic conditions." 

The  above  would  seem  to  be  an  endorsement  of 
soil  analysis,  and  in  spite  of  the  arguments  against 
it  by  some  horticulturists  and  some  complete  fer- 
tilizer men  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  method 
of  determining  what  element  the  soil  lacks.  We 
have  perhaps  not  reached  perfection  in  this,  but 
if  the  time  ever  does  arrive  when  the  soil  doctor 
can  prescribe  with  intelligence,  we  will  have 
reached  the  point  so  desired  by  the  student  grower 
and  the  cost  of  such  prescription  will  be  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  money  now  being  wasted  in 
fertilizers  applied  that  the  soil  does  not  need. 


Commercial  fertilizers  are  mainly  valuable  be- 
cause they  furnish  the  elements — nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash — which  serve  as  food  and 
not  as  stimulants.  The  direct  effect  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  exerted  more  on  the  tree  than  on  the  fruit. 
The  seed,  however,  makes  considerable  demands 
for  it.  Lack  of  sufficient  of  this  material  residts 
in  a  mottled  appearance  of  the  leaves.  Nitrogen 
forces  a  rank  and  vigorous  growth  and  heavy, 
juicy  fruit.  Dry  and  light  fruit  that  eats  "raggy" 
is  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  nitrogen.  An  excess 
of  nitrogen  results  in  "die  back"  and  the  fruit 
becomes  rough  and  thick-skinned.  Potash  exerts 
a  very  apparent  influence  on  the  vigor  of  the  tree 
and  its  productiveness.  Its  most  decisive  influ- 
ence is  in  the  character,  color,  sweetness  and  flavor 
of  the  fruit.  Lack  of  potash  is  manifest  in  the  pre- 
ponderance of  immature  wood. 

Regarding  the  use  of  thes«  ingredients  the  bul- 
letin mentioned  above  is  quoted:  "In  order  to 
use  them  profitably,  the  farmer  should  know  that 
the  agricultural  value  of  these  soil  constituents 
depends  Wholly  upon  their  chemical  form.  That 
these  forms  are  contained  in  specific  products  of 
a  well  defined  character  and  composition,  and 
may  be  purchased  as  such  from  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers and  may  be  successfully  mixed  on  the 
farm.  The  agricultural  value  of  a  fertilizer  bears 
no  strict  relation  to  the  commercial  value ;  the  one 
is  determined  by  soil,  crop  and  climatic  conditions, 
the  other  by  the  market  conditions. 

"The  variations  in  the  composition  and  value 
of  manufactured  fertilizers,  which  contain  the 
three  essential  constituents  are  due  to  variations 
in  the  character  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  ma- 
terials used.  The  ton  basis  is  not  a  safe  guide 
in  the  purchase  of  these  commercial  fertilizers. 
Low  ton  prices  mean  either  low  content  of  good 
forms  of  plant  food  or  the  use  of  poorer  forms. 
Fertilizers  of  high  grade  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  plant  food  cannot  be  purchased  at  a  low 
price  per  ton. 

"The  best  fertilizers  cannot  exert  their  full  ef- 
fect on  soils  that  are  too  dry  or  too  wet,  too  com- 
pact or  too  porous.  They  can  furnish  but  one  of 
the  conditions  of  fertility.  The  kind  and  amount 
to  use  should  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the 
crop  grown  and  its  power  of  acquiring  food.  A 
definite  system  or  plan  should  be  adopted  in  their 
use;  "hit  or  miss"  methods  are  seldom  satisfac- 
tory, and  frequently  very  expensive." 

I  should  say  that  here  again  was  an  argument 
for  soil  analysis,  for  how  else  is  the  farmer  to  de- 


termine what  is  needed  in  the  soil  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  methods  would  always  be  "hit  or  miss"  until 
such  knowledge  is  attained.  If  one  of  the  family 
is  taken  sick,  or  even  one  of  the  cattle  or  a  horse, 
we  call  in  a  doctor,  unless  we  believe  in  Christian 
Science,  and  why  not  for  the  trees.  With  all  due 
respect  to  Christian  Science,  and  I  have  studied 
it  considerably,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
claims  that  it  would  effect  a  cure  on  a  sick  tree. 
The  orange  grower  has  yet  much  to  learn,  some 
have  learned  more  than  others  and  are  daily 
showing  the  results  of  such  knowledge  in  the  re- 
turns received  for  their  fruit.  This  success  is 
not  wholly  due  to  handling  after  the  fruit  is  pro- 
duced, nor  in  superior  marketing  methods.  Some, 
of  it  can  be  attributed  to  successful  cultivation. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  CITRUS  GROWING 
IN  RHODESIA  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


To  the  Editor :  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  contributing  a  few  particulars  as 
to  the  possibility  of  citrus  culture  in  Rhodesia  to 
the  pages  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Prf:ss. 

As  to  Rhodesia  itself,  it  is  the  most  northerly 
territory  in  what  is  broadly  termed  South  Africa. 
It  is  not  yet  quite  twenty  years  since  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Europeans,  its  acquisition  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  ability  and  statesmanship  of  the  great 
Cecil  John  Rhodes.  The  total  area  of  the  country 
is  some  450,000  square  miles.  I  believe  California 
contains  about  156,000  square  miles. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Florida  and  California  nearly  all  the  planting  of 
citrus  trees  were  of  seedlings.  In  South  Africa  we 
are  not  far  beyond  that  stage,  although  within  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  considerable  interest 
shown  in  the  setting  out  of  budded  trees  of  im- 
proved varieties. 

On  the  occupation  of  Rhodesia  the  Europeans 
found  on  certain  river  banks  and  in  other  favored 
localities  very  fine  native  lemon  and  lime  trees 
which  had  every  appearance  of  being  indigenous 
to  the  country.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
these  trees  had  their  origin  in  the  days  of  the 
peoples  who  came  hither  before  and  in  the  time 
of  King  Solomon  in  search  of  gold.  Of  the  occu- 
pation by  these  races  abundant  evidence  still  ex- 
ists in  the  extensive  ancient  gold  workings  and 
prehistoric  forts,  temples  and  ruins  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

I  sent  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  wild  lemon  to 
Professor  Hume  in  Florida.  lie  grew  seedlings 
from  them  and  pronounced  them  to  he  the  same 
as  the  Florida  rough  lemon.  The  limes  produced 
on  the  local  trees  are  of  excellent  quality  and  un- 
surpassed by  the  best  West  Indian  varieties. 

When  I  came  to  this  country  twelve  years  ago. 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  these  wild  trees  not  only  existed  but 
flourished  in  a  state  of  nature  and  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  there  was  great  prom- 
ise for  the  success  of  plantations  carried  out  under 
modern  methods  of  cultivation  ,  and  treatment. 
Imbued  with  this  idea  I  procured  a  number  of  the 
native  lemon  seeds,  planted  them,  and  in  due  t  ime 
had  a  splendid  assortment  of  young  seedlings.  On 
these  I  put  buds  of  improved  varieties  of  imported 
trees.  When  old  enough  they  were  planted  out 
and  are  now  producing  regular  crops  of  excellent 
fruit. 

These  trees  partly  come  into  bearing  the  second 
year  after  planting  out,  and,  judging  by  the  sta- 
tistics given  as  to  the  average  number  of  fruits 
considered  a  good  return  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  my  trees  have  all  along  carried  rather  over 
what  might  have  been  expected.  In  order  to  test 
the  carrying  qualities  of  the  fruit  and  to  get  the 
best  opinion  obtainable  as  to  its  quality,  I  took'  a 
number  of  oranges  from  the  various  varieties  of 
trees,  packed  them  in  ordinary  rough  boxes  which 
had  been  used  for  importing  seed  potatoes  and 
such  like  purposes.  T  sent  the  fruit  to  London 
addressed  to  the  British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Company,  which  administers  this  territory,  and 
asked  that  the  best  opinion  should  be  obtained  as 
to  its  quality.  The  report  made  by  Messrs.  Lareia. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  the  well  known  Convent  Garden 
Market  people,  is  encouraging  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  gathering  and  packing  was  the 
work  of  an  amateur,  and  that  the  cases  had  stood 
a  long  journey  by  land  and  sea  without  artificial 
cooling  of  any  description.   I  may  add  that  when 
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Without  them  it  is  true  much  that  has  been  done  could 
Dot  have  beeu  accomplished,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many 
Losing  effort  which  have  been  vainly  put  forth  would  never 
have  been  attempted,  and  those  who  have  made  these 
efforts  would  be  the  better  for  it.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
would  have  attained  moderate  and  comfortable  successes 
if  they  had  started  without  encumbrance  on  a  modest 
plan  instead  of  wasting  time  with  big  schemes  whose 
whole  returns  have  gone  to  feed  hungry  mortgages  and 
interest  accounts,  until  Failure  has  swept  from  them  the 
property  which  they  proudly  hoped  to  possess. 

But  why  intrude  this  homily.'  The  garden  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  success  in  mixed  farming.  Around  it  other 
elements  naturally  gather.  As  gleaners  and  profitable 
transformers  of  garden  wastes  and  surpluses  into  home 
supplies  and  garden  restoratives,  the  cow,  the  pig.  and  the 
hen  await  outside  the  garden  fence;  Be  sure  to  keep 
them  there,  and  the  garden  will  be  a  liberal  contributor  to 
their  vigor  and  productiveness. 

CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  AS  RELATED  TO  VEGE- 
TABLE GROWING. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  characters  of  the  California  climate.  Such  characteri- 
zation has  been  made  by  different  authorities  from  various 
points  of  view.  It  may  be  claimed  in  a  general  way  that 
our  climates  are  as  kindly  disposed  toward  vegetable 
growth  as  they  are  towards  the  development  of  fruits 
or  the  early  maturity,  thrift  and  comfort  of  animals.  The 
ordinary  exemption  from  ground-freezing  at  any  time  of 
the  year;  the  absence  or  very  rare  and  localized  occur- 
rence of  soil-shifting  winds  or  even  of  winds  to  prostrate 
tall  growths:  freedom  from  wide  extremes  in  temperature; 
and  only  occasionally  great  changes  in  atmospheric  hu- 
midity; adequate  heat  for  rapid  growth  with  a  dry.  hut 
seldom  desiccating  air.  which  prevents  much  of  the  fun- 
gous growth  of  hot.  humid  climates  and  consequently  in- 
sures a  grand  and  healthy  leaf-action  to  the  plant;  abun- 
dant sunshine,  but  seldom,  and  then  only  in  few  localities, 
rising  to  leaf  burning;  ample  moisture  either  by  rainfall 
or  irrigation,  or  one  supplementing  the  other — all  these 
characters  and  others  like  them,  constitute  a  climate  of 
exceptional  advantage  to  the  vegetable  grower.  They 
reduce  provisions  for  protection  to  a  minimum;  a  cloud  of 
smoke  or  a  lot  of  small  fires  for  the  frost;  a  high  fence  or 
a  line  of  trees  for  the  wind,  a  lath  or  slight  brush  cover- 
ing or  the  neighborly  shadow  of  a  taller  growth  for  the 
most  tender  foliage;  frequent  cultivation  to  retain  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  after  rain  or  irrigation,  and  the  garden  will 
go  through  the  year  with  ample  protection  at  its  weakest 
points.  And  all  these  are  not  needed  in  the  same  locality; 
in  fact  some  localities  need  none  of  them  except  the  mois- 
ture retention  which  is  universal. 

LOCAL  VARIATIONS  I.N  CLIMATE. 
Although  it  is  possible  to  grow  almost  all  vegetables 
everywhere  in  the  State  by  intelligent  selecting  the  proper 
time  of  the  year  for  each,  as  shown  in  other  chapters,  and 
although  few  localities  have  climates  so  uniform  and 
equable  that  by  providing  proper  moisture  conditions 
nearly  all  vegetables  can  he  grown  all  the  year,  it  is  still 
possible  to  define  regions  with  somewhat  distinctive  cli- 
matic characters  bearing  upon  garden  and  field  growth  of 
edible  plants. 

Coast  Valleys — A  considerable  volume  of  vegetable 
products  of  California  is  grown  in  the  coast  valleys.  This 
term  includes  both  well-defined  valleys  of  greater  or  less 
breadth,  and  stretches  of  rather  Hat  or  gently  sloping 
land,  open  to  ocean  influences.  It  is  a  region  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  State  and  lying  between  the  high- 
est elevation  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  ocean.    In  the 


defined  valleys  somewhat  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  pro- 
tected by  low  ranges  which  modify  and  mollify  ocean  in- 
fluences, insuring  higher  temperature  and  more  gentle 
winds  than  are  found  directly  on  the  coast.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  the  region  chiefly  consists  of  broad 
areas  quite  open  to  the  ocean  but  needing  no  barriers  from 
it  because,  owing  to  the  trend  of  the  coast,  the  lower  lati- 
tude and  the  greater  distance  south  from  the  source  of 
the  prevailing  air  currents,  the  ocean  influences  are  them- 
selves modified  before  they  reach  the  lands.  In  all  this 
vast  region,  then,  similar  conditions  prevail,  locally  modi- 
fied, however,  enough  to  create  some  marked  differences 
in  degree,  which  have,  been  well  utilized  as  the  basis  of 
special  production.  The  difference  in  degree  may  he  speci- 
fied in  this  way  :  Temperature  rises  and  rainfall  decreases 
as  you  proceed  southward.  Take  an  install  1'  specializ- 
ing production:  Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  coun- 
ties, coast  side,  low  temperature  and  large  rainfall,  known 
from  the  earliest  times  as  a  great  potato  country:  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties,  coast 
side,  higher  temperatures  and  light  rainfall,  producing 
a  considerable  part  of  all  the  beans  grown  in  the  State. 
And  yet  though  these  differences  thus  notably  localize 
production,  the  whole  coast  region  north  and  south  has 
this  in  common  ;  it  has  a  more  equable  and  lower  tempera- 
ture and  a  more  generous  rainfall  than  the  interior  valley 
at  its  own  latitude;  it  also  has  lighter  frosts,  growing 
lighter  still  toward  the  south  until  it  incloses  regions  here 
and  there  which  favoring  topography  makes  practically 
frostless.  Such  situations  favor  all-the-year  growth  of  the 
tenderest  vegetables,  and  perennial  beans  and  tomato 
t  rees  are  possible. 

Interior  Lowlands.    A  region  which  has  recently  greatly 
advanced  in  importance  in  vegetable  production  comprises 
the  lower  lands  of  the  interior  valleys.    They  lie  along 
the  two  great  rivers  of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
California— the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  their 
tributaries.    These  rivers  flow  from  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  north  and  south  of  their  confluence,  where  tiny 
mingle  their  waters  through  numerous  sloughs  until  the 
joint  streams  pour  through  a  gap  in  the  coast  range  into 
San   Francisco  hay.     The  same  gap  which  lets  out  the 
waters    lets  in  the  ocean  current  of  moisture-laden  wind 
and  moderates  the  heat  of  the  entire  interior  valley,  but 
naturally  dispenses  most  moisture  and  coolness  over  the 
lowlands  which  lie  just  in  its  course  as  it  rushes  north- 
ward ami  southward  to  displace  the  air  which  is  rarified 
by  the  sun  heat  on  the  interior  plains  of  the  great  valley. 
These  interior  lowlands  along  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
rivers  have  then  an  interior  climate  modified  by  the  in- 
trusion from  the  coast,  hut  this  only  acts  in  full  measure 
during  June,  July  and  August.    It  serves,  therefore,  as  a 
moderator  of  heat  and  drought  during  that   period  and 
supplements  the  supply  of  aqueous  vapor  which  rises  by 
evaporation  from  the  immense  acreage  of  tide  swamps 
and  shallow  lakes  which  surround  the  tillable  lands  of 
the  region.   Climatic  conditions  in  this  large  interior  area 
favor  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  its  producing  capa- 
city is  beyond  any  present  commercial  use  which  can  lie 
made  of  it.    But  though  it  has  a  temporary  coast  modi- 
fication, as  has  been  stated  it.  falls  back  into  interior  habits 
when  restraint  is  removed.    It  has  intervals  of  hot,  dry 
winds  which  exclude  the  coast  winds  from  access  to  the 
valley  and  then  intense  dry  heat  calls  for  ample  water 
supply,  which,  fortunately,  however,  is  easily  applied, 
because  at  such  season  the  rivers  and  sloughs  are  running 
full  and  if  seepage  is  not.  enough,  siphons  or  flood-gates 
admit  water  from  the  high-running  rivers  or  pumps  yield 
great  volumes  at  little  cost.    But  the  interior  lowlands 
have  another  more  grievous  trait.    As  they  lie  low  they 
are  the  scenes  of  the  latest  spring  and  earliest  autumn 
frosts  and  their  season  for  tender  vegetables  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  coast,  though  with  their  higher  heat  and 
copious  moisture  their  mid-season  product  of  these  ten- 
der crops  may  out-volume  a  slower,  longer  season  on  the 
coast.    But  the  earliest  and  the  latest  tender  vegetables 
do  not  come  from  the  interior  lowlands. 

There  are  interior  lowlands  of  wonderful  producing 
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ic  two  rivers  just  mentioned.  For  about  three  hundred 
ili  s  the  river  lands  extend  both  northward  and  south- 
ard, offering  an  area  of  moist  or  easily-irrigated  land  of 
ich  fertility  and  extent  that  it  suggests  its  own  ability 
i  produce  vegetables  for  the  whole  country.  At  present 
irdly  an  appreciable  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  it  is 
aployed  in  production  for  which  it  is  best  fitted.  In  the 
itnre  its  lower  levels  will  be  the  Holland  and  its  upper 
^tensions  the  Nile  valley  of  California.  The  farther  these 
wlands  lie  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  the  less  they  re- 
iive  of  coast  influences.  This  gives  the  distant  lowlands 
higher  temperature  and  greater  forcing  power  upon 
;getation.  The  nights  are  warm  as  well  as  the  days, 
egetables  of  prodigious  size  and  acre-crops  which  tax 
•edulity,  are  the  result  of  the  favoring  conditions.  But 
lese  lands  are  low  and  danger  of  frost  makes  it  necessary 
>  select  crops  for  hardiness  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
Interior  Plains  and  Foothills. — Above  and  away  from  the 
wlands  of  the  rivers  and  their  deltas  the  interior  plains 
retch  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  rise,  both  on  the  east 
id  west,  into  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
>ast  ranges.  In  southern  California  somewhat  similar 
'gions  occur  as  the  lands  rise  from  the  coast  flats  to  the 
esas  and  foothills  of  the  high,  incurved  mountain  range 
hich  encloses  the  splendid  coast  region  of  southern  Cali- 
irnia.  The  great  interior  plains  of  southern  California 
rigated  from  the  Colorado  river  and  adjacent  valleys 
rigated  from  wells  constitute  a  vast  vegetable  growing 
istrict  which  has  recently  attained  notable  development, 
here  are  similar  climatic  conditions  prevailing  through 
lese  vast  interior  regions  both  north  and  south — except 
mt  the  extreme  south  has  by  its  latitude  and  its  escape 
<>m  ocean  influence,  a,  frost  freedom  and  spring  lime 
•at  which  enable  it  to  produce  the  earliest  vegetables  in 
le  State.  In  the  interior  regions  the  rainfall  is  lighi  as 
impared  with  the  coast  until  the  mountain  climate  is 
leountered  at  varying  elevations,  when  it  becomes  even 
■eater  than  on  the  coast.  The  mean  temperature  is 
gher  and,  except  in  certain  localities,  the  frosts  cover 
shorter  period  and  are  less  severe.  Winter  growth  of 
igetables  is  widely  feasible  and  plants  of  less  hardi- 
>od  than  those  of  the  lowlands  are  usually  safe.  But 
le  rains  cease  earlier  in  the  spring  and  heat  and  drought 
ake  irrigation  essential  long  before  it  is  required  nearer 
le  coast.  For  summer  growth  of  vegetables,  except  on 
nail  areas  moistened  by  underflow  from  mountain  springs 
*  valley  cienegas,  irrigation  must  be  provided.  These 
-e  the  regions  which  were  formerly  most  apt  to  be  con- 
mined  as  unfit  for  vegetable  growing,  and  it  is  upon  such 
nds  that  most  failures  and  disappointments  occur.  It  is 
ue  that  local  climatic  conditions  here  need  most  radical 
edification  by  art  of  man,  but  it  is  here  also  that  prompt 
id  timely  work  and  adequate  irrigation,  wind  protection 
id  .partial  shade  win  their  greatest  victories.  There  is 
■ally  no  reason  why  the  energetic,  enterprising  man 
lould  hesitate  for  a  moment  about  undertaking  prepara- 
on  for  his  home  supply  of  vegetables.  Commercial  un- 
ertakings  in  vegetable  growing  may  have  to  be  confined 
)  fewer  plants  grown  just  at  the  right  season  and  with 
lecial  methods,  but  even  a  small  water  supply  with  ample 
ill  and  work  will  give  a  full  variety  for  the  family  table. 
At  certain  elevations  on  the  mesas  and  foothills  of  the 
ierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges,  sheltered  by  local  topog- 
iphy,  there  are  practically  frostless  regions  with  ample 
inter  rains  where  winter  growth  is  so  fostered  that  the 
irliest  vegetables  as  well  as  the  earliest  fruits  are  pro- 
need.  Some  tender  vegetables  may  be  ready  for  the 
ibje  on  the  higher  location  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  the 
;ed  on  the  lower  level.  And  the  two  situations  may  be 
l  full  sight  of  each  other.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  small  val- 
ys  of  the  foothills  late  and  early  frosts,  sharp  and  de- 
ructive.  may  be  more  prevalent  than  on  the  lowlands 
C  the  broad  valley  below,  while  on  the  slopes  above 
lem  tender  plants  may  be  safe. 

Mountain  Valleys. — Among  the  mountain  peaks  and 
djges  from  three  thousand  feet  upward  are  slopes  and 
dleys  which  are  very  productive  of  vegetables.  As  ele- 
ltion  decreases,  wintry  features  become  intensified  and 
i nge  of  winter  growth  less  and  less  until  in  the  true 


"mountain  valleys,"  which  lie  among  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  winter  is  a  closed  season  of  snow  and 
ice  and  the  garden  becomes  a  summer  affair  as  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Growth,  however,  during  the  open  sea- 
son is  very  rapid  and  satisfactory,  moisture  is  abundant 
and  irrigation  facilities  ample  in  the  abundant  supplies 
of  snow  waters  from  above,  which  need  however  to  be 
moderated  in  temperature  before  distribution.  In  this 
region  gardening  seasons  and  practices  are  more  compar- 
able with  eastern  policies  and  methods  and  are  not  charac- 
teristically Californian  as  the  term  is  usually  understood. 
GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE. 

The  proper  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  discussion 
is  that  each  California  locality  must  be  separately  studied 
to  determine  its  climatic  adaptations  for  vegetable  grow- 
ing and  its  season  for  the  best  discharge  of  the  various 
gardening  duties.  There  are,  however,  some  generaliza- 
tions concerning  leading  climatic  features  as  related  to 
vegetable  growing  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  distant 
readers. 

Relative  Occurrences  of  Cloudiness  and  Sunshine  in  Cal- 
ifornia Regions. — Due  proportion  of  sunlight,  warmth  and 
moisture  is  necessary  to  produce  quick  and  healthy  vege- 
tation. Cloudiness  is  also  an  important  element,  since  the 
presence  of  clouds  screens  the  earth  and  diminishes  the 
heat  received  by  vegetation  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  So  also,  acting  as  a  screen,  it  prevents  in  a  measure 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  into  space,  and  this 
materially  tends  to  modify  and  reduce  the  daily  range 
of  temperature,  so  that  growing  vegetation  is  not  subject 
to  as  great  cold  as  would  otherwise  obtain  during  the 
night,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  receive  the  full 
amount  of  solar  heat  by  day. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weather  condi- 
tions most  favorable  for  vegetable  growing  are  in  some 
respects  different  from  those  which  minister  to  the  per- 
gection  of  fruits.  The  fruit  tree,  with  its  roots  deep 
in  a  moist  soil,  welcomes  high  heat  to  mature  its  fruit. 
The  perfection  of  the  esculent  falls  far  short  of  the  ma- 
turity of  the  plant  and  lies  mainly  in  the  measure  and 
tenderness  of  foliage,  stem,  immature  fruit  or  fleshy  root. 
These  are  usually  best  attained  at  a  degree  of  heat  less 
than  required  for  fruit  ripening.  Again  edible  plants  as 
compared  with  trees  are  shallow-rooting  and  suffer  in  a 
very  hot  surface  soil  which  a  tree  escapes  by  penetration 
of  the  subsoil.  The  growth  of  winter  vegetables  is  ad- 
vanced by  abundant  sunshine  during  the  rainy  season ; 
the  growth  of  summer  vegetables  is  promoted  by  cloud- 
screen  from  excessive  sun  heat,  and  it  is  clearly  refreshed 
by  summer  fog.  Herein,  in  part  at  least,  lies  the  explana- 
tion why  the  earliest  vegetables  come  from  interior  re- 
gions and  the  main  crop  of  midseason  and  late  vegetables 
is  to  be  sought  in  regions  whose  climate  is  modified  by 
cool  coast  winds,  which  sometimes  carry  fogs  and  always 
temper  sun  action  by  their  content  of  insensible  aqueous 
vapor.  Some  plants  are  especially  responsive  to  this  ac- 
tion of  coast  breezes.  Lima  beans  on  the  Ventura  coast 
are  sometimes  rescued  from  failure  through  deficient  rain- 
fall, by  days  of  cool,  misty  breezes  from  the  adjacent 
ocean.  The  same  is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  vege- 
tation and  the  fact  is  often  of  very  great  economic  im- 
portance to  California. 

Distribution  of  Rainfall. — The  local  rainfall  throughout 
the  State  has  of  course  about  the  same  relation  to  local 
gardening  as  it  has  to  other  farm  work,  but  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  discuss  it  in  this  place,  because  it  is 
possible  now  to  secure  the  data  from  different  sources. 
Local  observers  almost  everywhere  can  furnish  the  facts. 
It  is,  however,  pertinent  to  present  a  general  compilation 
which  fixes  approximately  the  date  at  which  effective 
rains  may  be  expected  in  each  main  division  of  the  State 
and  thus  impart  a  somewhat  definite  notion  of  when  the 
natural  season  of  growth  will  begin.  All  should  be  in 
readiness  beforehand  to  seize  upon  this  opportunity  for 
soil  working,  if  one  is  to  proceed  without  irrigation,  and 
for  the  planting  of  seeds  of  hardy  vegetables  Which  will 
withstand  the  local  winter  temperature  and  give  the 
earliest  readiness  for  use  under  the  circumstances. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  IRRIGATION  SUPPLY- 
PUMPS  VS.  GRAVITY. 


Written  for  the  Pac&xc  Ribai.  Pees  a 
By  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mkans. 

Ten  years  ago  the  irrigator  who  had 
to  pump  water  was  regarded  as  unfor- 
tunate, a  man  to  be  pitied,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  lifting  water  and 
of  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the 
operation  of  his  machinery.  Today  sen- 
timent in  this  regard  has  changed;  the 
man  who  pumps  is  not  always  an  object 
of  pity.  In  fact,  he  is  more  often  envied 
than  not,  on  account  of  his  independence 
and  of  his  freedom  from  the  annoyances 
and  bickerings  which  attend  the  use  of 
community  ditches. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  in  the 
status  of  the  man  who  pumps  are  mani- 
fold. The  principal  elements  in  the  mat- 
ter are  recent  improvements  in  pumps 
and  engines;  the  cheapening  of  the  cost 
of  fuel,  by  the  discovery  of  oil  and  new- 
deposits  of  coal;  the  development  of  water 
power,  so  that  cheap  electric  power  is 
available  at  many  points,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  country  in 
the  handling  of  machinery.  This  last 
element  is  no  small  part  of  the  matter, 
for  gasoline  engines  and  centrifugal 
pumps  are  not  handled  to  good  advantage 
by  novices.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
to  improve  gasoline  engines  in  the  last 
ten  years,  to  render  their  operation  more 
simple  and  more  sure,  but  no  small  part 
of  the  success  of  gasoline  machinery  to- 
day is  due  to  the  better  knowledge  of 
how  to  handle  such  machinery. 

The  objection  to  pumping  water  has 
been  its  high  cost,  the  impression  being 
general  that  the  cost  of  pump  water  ex- 
ceeds that  of  water  in  gravity  ditches. 
Recent  developments,  however,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  cheapening  of  pumped 
water  and  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  water  pur- 
chased from  ditches,  so  that  today  the 
difference  in  cost  is  much  smaller  and 
may  at  times  be  in  favor  of  the  pumped 
water. 

The  cost  of  pumping  water  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  factors.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Plant  costs:  (a)  Interest  on  first 
cost  of  plant,  (b)  Depreciation  of  plant, 
(c)  Repairs  and  new  parts. 

2.  Operation  costs:  (a)  Fuel  or  elec- 
tric power,  (b)  Lubricating  oil,  waste, 
batteries,  etc.  '  (c)  Attendance. 

These  are  the  items  which  would  ap- 
pear on  the  books  if  cost  keeping  was 
the  practice  among  farmers  who  pump 
water.  But  they  are  not  the  only  factors 
which  determine  the  final  cost  to  him. 
The  type  of  machinery  selected,  the  way 
the  installation  is  made,  and  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  who  handles  the  plant 
are  all  very  important,  and  may  be  the 
factors  which  cost  the  most. 

Very  few  people  realize  the  relation 
between  first  cost  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
and  the  operating  cost.  Many  cases  have 
been  seen  where  a  few  dollars  saved  in 
the  first  cost  added  a  heavy  annual  tax 
to  the  operating  cost. 

In  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  steam 
engines  are  used  in  irrigation  and  drain- 
age, many  farmers,  to  save  first  cost, 
have  installed  simple  slide-valve,  non- 
condensing  engines.  Others  have  spent 
more  on  the  first  installation  and  put  in 
Corliss  condensing  engines.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  test  of  two  plants  about  the 
same  size.  In  the  case  of  the  cheap  en- 
gine the  cost  of  lifting  a  million  gallons 
one  foot  was  $5.57,  and  the  cost  of  doing 
the  same  work  with  a  better  type  of 
engine  was  only  $0.78.  It  is  very  easy 
to  see  that  the  higher-priced  plant  was 
more  economical  to  its  owner. 


A  great  many  figures  have  been  pub 
lished  giving  the  cost  of  pumping  in 
California  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West. 
The  majority  of  them,  however,  will  not 
bear  very  close  analysis,  for  they  fail  to 
include  some  of  the  items  listed  above, 
and  for  that  reason  do  not  show  the  total 
cost  of  pumping.  For  instance,  a  great 
many  figures  of  cost  fail  to  include  the 
interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  or 
do  not  include  a  percentage  for  deprecia- 
tion. Every  kind  of  machinery  wears 
out  sooner  or  later,  and  depreciation  pays 
a  larger  part  in  actual  cost  than  is  gen- 
erally believed. 

The  writer  has  been  collecting,  for  a 
number  of  years,  information  on  the  cost 
of  running  pumping  plants.  The  types  of 
plants  included  in  this  list  vary  from  a 
man-operated  Shaduf  or  water-bucket  in 
Egypt,  or  an  Archimedes  screw  in  the 
same  country,  to  a  large,  well-built  mod 
ern  plant  in  California.  In  order  to  give 
a  direct  comparison  of  the  costs,  they  are 
all  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  lifting 
one  acre-foot  of  water  one  foot  high. 

Using  gasoline  engines  and  centrifugal 
pumps,  records  are  available  showing 
costs  varying  from  7  cents  per  acre-foot 
for  foot  of  lift  to  over  $5.  A  number  of 
the  costs  run  less  than  10  cents,  where 
no  charge  is  made  for  attendance,  and 
a  number  less  than  20  cents  where  at- 
tendance is  charged  as  a  part  of  the  cost. 
It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  well-built  plant  operated  by  a 
skilful  man  can  lift  water  for  less  than 
10  cents  per  acre-foot  for  foot  of  lift. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  lift  is  25  feet,  each 
acre-foot  of  water  will  cost  $2.50,  and  if 
three  acre-feet  of  water  are  needed  per 
acre  of  land,  the  cost  per  acre  will  be 
$7.50. 

If  we  leave  out  all  the  items  of  cost 
except  the  operation  costs — that  is  to  say, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  oil,  and  labor — we  find 
records  showing  where  water  is  lifted  for 
as  low  as  one-half  cent  per  acre-foot  for 
foot  of  lift,  and  many  figures  are  avail- 
able showing  cost  less  than  two  cents  per 
acre-foot  for  foot  of  lift. 

Where  deep-well  pumps  and  gasoline 
engines  have  been  used,  the  costs  gener- 
ally run  a  little  higher,  though  there 
seems  to  be  as  much  variation  as  in  the 
case  where  centrifugal  pumps  are  used. 

Where  electric  power  is  used,  the  vari- 
ation in  cost  of  pumping  from  individual 
plants  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great.  In 
operating  electrical  pumps  less  attention 
is  required,  and  the  personality  of  the 
man  operating  the  plant  does  not  seem 
to  play  such  a  large  part.  The  efficiency 
of  electric  machinery  is  generally  greater, 
and  it  seems  that  the  cost  of  electric 
power  is  less  than  the  cost  of  power  from 
gasoline  engines. 

In  Louisiana  and  Texas  a  great  many 
pumps  have  been  installed  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  lifted  short  dis- 
tances for  irrigation  and  drainage.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  carried  on 
a  great  many  careful  tests  of  the  cost  of 
running  these  pumps,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment reports  are  some  of  the  best  records 
now  available.  Water  is  being  lifted 
through  a  great  many  plants  for  less  than 
one  cent  per  acre-foot  for  foot  of  lift, 
and  in  some  the  cost  runs  as  low  as  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent.  These,  however,  are 
operation  costs  only,  and  do  not  include 
the  plant  costs  included  in  the  table 
above. 

In  many  oriental  countries  hand  labor 
is  used  for  development.  In  Egypt  thou- 
sands of  water-lifting  devices  are  operated 
by  hand.  The  wages  paid  are  low,  con- 
sequently the  cost  is  not  as  high  as  one 
would  expect.  The  writer  has  seen  hand- 
operated  devices  where  the  cost  was  from 
10  cents  per  acre-foot  per  foot  of  lift. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  California, 
with  modern  machinery,  the  cost  often 
runs  higher. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Enf  ineers,  Agrlcultur&l  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Uw. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  Informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
\\  lilttler.  California. 

THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  416  Crocker  Building. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rnglneers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG. ,  SAK  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

D.  J.  JAMIESON  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 

Kx  peri  mental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 


McNear  Cir>n  Upiliiri 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


While  the  information  above  is  not 
very  definite,  it  will  enable  one  to  cal- 
culate somewhere  near  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing water.  The  variation  between  indi- 
vidual plants  is  so  great  that  more  defi- 
nite figures  will  not  be  of  value. 

The  man  who  uses  pump  water  has  a 
great  many  advantages  over  an  irrigator 
from  a  community  or  company  ditch.  To 
begin  with,  he  can  have  water  whenever 
he  wants  it,  does  not  have  to  apply  for 
the  water  a  number  of  hours  or  days  in 
advance,  so  that  he  can  water  his  crops 
at  the  moment  when  water  is  most  needed. 
He  does  not  spread  weed  seed  over  his 
place  when  irrigating  with  water  pumped 
from  a  well,  or  any  other  underground 
source,  and  this  is  no  small  factor  on 
many  farms,  for  the  average  ditch  com- 
pany does  not  keep  weeds  down  along 
the  ditch  banks,  and  the  irrigation  water 
is  the  most  potent  source  of  weed  seeds. 
The  man  who  uses  pump  water  can  have 
the  water  in  any  quantity  he  wants  it. 
within  the  limits  of  the  size  of  his  pump, 
and  this  is  no  small  advantage. 

The  cost  of  water  from  gravity  ditches 
varies  a  great  deal  over  the  State.  A 
great  many  private  ditches  are  charging 
as  high  as  $2  per  acre  or  more  for  water, 
and  in  many  districts  the  supply  is  not 
so  reliable  as  it  should  be.  It  will  be 
seen  that  where  the  lift  is  not  great, 
water  can  be  pumped  for  an  amount  less 
than  $2  per  acre,  from  an  assured  supply. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
the  supply  of  underground  water  is  un- 
failing. Underground  supplies  can  be 
overappropriated  just  as  surely  as  surface 
streams  can  be  overappropriated,  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  in  certain  valleys  of 
this  State  overappropriation  of  under- 
ground water  has  already  been  made.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  depth  to  water 
level  is  increasing  every  year,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  other 
source  of  water  will  have  to  be  developed 
or  a  part  of  the  crops  now  depending 
upon  underground  sources  will  suffer. 


/.  C  PIERSOH  0   W.  PlfRSON 

PIERSON  &  PIERS0N, 

CIVIL  AND  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERS. 

Surveying  and  Drafting. 
Reclamation.  Irrigation,  Land  Surveys. 
Ochsner  Bldg  ,  Sacramtnto,  Cal 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 
Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Ktc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Knglne. 

 223-224  Edgerly  Bldg..  Fresno.  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING,  SAN  FRAHCISCO.  CAL. 

William  A.  Cattell,  C.  E. 

M.  AM.  Hoc.  C.  E.       M.  Am.  8o<\  M.  E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Supply  —  Irrigation  —  Drainage. 

FOXCROFT  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone:  Sutter  317 

JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephones  f  Su"er  736 
leiepnones  ,  Home,]..^ 

J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil — Hydraulic — Electrical 

947  PHBLAN  BLDG. ,         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

C.  A.  BOD  WELL,  Jr.  Me?Sn4h*nAmer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sin  Fruiclsco.         Projects  Handled. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

Phinney,  Cate  &  Marshall 

CIVIL.  ENGINEERS 

Licensed  Land  Surveyors,  Reclamation,  Irriga- 
tion, Highways,  Waterworks  and  Sewerage. 
Plans,  Estimates  and  Specifications. 

Rooms  404  -  405  Ochsner  Building 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

H.  A.  HUBBARD 

ENGINEER  A  NO  SURVEYOR 

V.  8.  Mineral  and  Licensed  Land  Surveyor. 
Lots  surveyed  and  platted.  All  kinds  of  City  and 
Country  work  solicited.  Reports  and  examina- 
tions made. 


Phone  Rtd  5657 


615  D  SI.  Pelaluma,  Cal. 


THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LONG  &  HOYT 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

We  make  a  specialty  in  Warehouse  Construc- 
tion, Hteel  Frames  or  Mill  Construction. 
Designs  and  Ksti  mates  submitted  free, 
itesults  guaranteed. 


General  Engineering  Co. 

Civil  and  Constructing  Engineers 

Land  Reclamation.     City  Elf inecrim ,     Power  Dtrelopaeot 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  of  Irrigation 
systems,  drainage  canals,  reservoirs,  embank- 
ments, water  works,  pipe  Hues,  pumping  plants, 
sewer  systems,  septic  tanks,  filtration  plants, 
dams,  Humes,  tunnels,  power  plants,  transmis- 
sion lines.  Surveys,  reports,  plans,  estimates, 
specifications,  and  superintendence. 

1104  Ninth  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  USE  OF  GYPSUM. 


The  use  of  gypsum  for  lightening  hard 
spots  in  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  growing 
interest  to  ranchers,  says  the  Stanislaus 
County  News.  One  man  who  used  it  for 
the  first  time  this  spring  complained  of 
unsatisfactory  results,  but  another  who 
has  used  it  successfully  says  that  the 
former  did  not  use  enough,  and  expected 
results  too  soon.  He  explains  that  if 
gypsum  is  put  on  the  soil  in  the  fall,  just 
prior  to  the  rains,  the  latter  will  dissolve 
the  gypsum  and  keep  it  in  solution  with 
the  soil  all  winter,  giving  it  plenty  of 
time  to  work.  If  sown  just  before  an  irri- 
gation it  is  dissolved  and  operates  on  the 
soil  only  so  long  as  the  soil  near  the  sur- 
|  lace  is  moist,  and  then  dries  up  and  be- 
conies  inactive  until  more  water  is  ap- 
plied. It  can  be  readily  understood  that 
spring  or  summer  applications  do  not 
afford  gypsum  time  for  effect  that  winter 
applications  do,  and  results  should  not  be 
expected  so  quicrdy. 

In  another  case,  a  rancher  noticed  that 
his  first  crop  of  alfalfa  was  better  than 
the  subsequent  cuttings,  although  gypsum 
had  been  used  in  the  winter.  This  indi- 
cated that  the  soil  is  heavy,  but  the  con 
stant  wetting  by  the  winter  rains  with 
out  interims  of  drying  had  enabled  the 
water  to  percolate  deeply,  affording  ample 
moisture  for  the  first  crop,  but  gradually 
drying  out  thereafter. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  then  hardened 
and  received  the  water  in  diminishing 
quantities  with  each  irrigation.  In  this 
case  only  one  application  of  300  pounds 
of  gypsum  was  given  the  soil,  which  was 
enough  for  one  time,  but  not  enough  as 
a  whole.  Growing  alfalfa  will  be  injured 
by  too  heavy  a  dressing  of  gypsum  at  one 
time,  but  from  300  to  500  pounds  can  be 
applied  successively  until  a  ton  (in  case 
of  very  hard  soil)  has  been  put  on.  After 
this  has  had  time  to  work,  the  soil  will 
tai<e  water  readily  and  retain  it  longer, 
for  the  surface  will  crumble  as  it  dries 
and  form  a  dust  mulch  that  will  retain 
the  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  new  work,  a  ton  to  the 
acre  may  be  put  on  in  one  application  be- 
fore plowing. 


PEACH  VINEGAR. 

The  bureau  of  chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  issued 
Circular  No.  51,  giving  the  result  of  some 
tests  which  were  made  to  determine  the 
value  of  rotting  and  over-ripe  peaches 
for  making  vinegar. 

The  circular  concludes:  "The  most  im- 
portant conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  work  are,  first,  that  peaches  contain 
sufficient  fermentable  sugar  for  use  as 
vinegar  stock,  and,  second,  that  they  can 
be  successfully  handled  by  machinery  al- 
ready in  use  for  making  apple  cider  and 
vinegar.  Other  points  of  interest  are  as 
follows:  First,  but  little  variation  was 
found  in  the  composition  of  the  same  va 
riety  of  peaches  when  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent localities.  Second,  the  peach  juices 
analyzed  were  found  to  be  richer  in  sug 
ar  than  those  which  have  been  previously 
analyzed  by  others,  but  they  were  about 
1  per  cent  lower  in  sugar  than  average 
apple  juices.  They  were  considerably 
richer  than  apples  in  sucrose  and  in 
acid.  Third,  it  was  found  that  the  use 
of  pure  culture  yeasts  was  not  necessary 
to  insure  rapid  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Fourth,  the  ciders  prepared  from  peaches 
were  considerably  poorer  in  alcohol  than 
apple  ciders  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
peaches  contain  less  total  sugars  than 
apples.  Fifth,  the  presence  of  brown  rot 
was  found  not  to  interfere  with  the  al- 
coholic fermentation  of  the  ground 
peaches,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sugars  was  wasted  by  allowing  the  fruit 
to  rot  before  fermenting.    Sixth,  well-fla 


vored  vinegars  were  produced  by  the  use 
of  a  small  quick-process  generator.  These 
vinegars  were  of  acceptable  quality, 
though  turbid,  and  did  not  possess  the  dis- 
tinctive peach  flavor." 
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YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESIS 


After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout     the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    Gallon,  $2.50;  quart,  $1;  pint, 

65c;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  <lo  not  carry  Aphine 
In  stock,  write  us, 

MacRORIE-McI,AREN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacilic  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PI-ANT  CO., 
I. »s  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


Standard 
Carbo 
Steel  Posts 
economize  land — 
Lend  beauty 
to  your  ranch 
or  home — 
Non-climbable 
for  orchards — 
See  your 
Hardware  Dealer 
or  write 

Southwestern  Machinery  & 
Supply  Company 

CENTRAL  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Pat.  Aug.  2,  1910. 


ANTS  MUST  GO 


Morehead's  Ant  Paste  will  rid  your 
place  of  ants.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  he  can 
obtain  from  his  wholesaler  for  you. 
Insist  on  (Morehead's). 


Morehead-Fleming  Drug  Co. 

Two  Stores 
Cor.  Second  and  San  Fernando 
Cor.  First  and  San  Salvador 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND   REFINERS  OF 

"Anchor"  Brand  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
"Volcano"  Brand  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur,    "Tiger"     Brand  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  "Fruit"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur,  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour 
Sulphur  Roll,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude 
Sulphur 
Agents  "for  "Fleur  tie  Soufre" 
FACTORIES: 
Rordeaux,  France; 
Cor,   Dupont  and  nay  Streets,  San  Frnn- 
eiaco)  and  I,ivny,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
Olllce.  624  Calllornla  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cat. 
Telephone  Kearny  4830 
Telephone  (Home)  C.  «03C 
Prices  and  Samples  Furnished  on  applica- 
tion. 


FOR  SALE 


in-iii.  Bronson  Pitts  Separator,  30  H.  P. 
Kice  Engine,  Best  Seed  Cleaner,  Derrick, 
Porks,  and  Steam  Hoist,  only  used  four 
seasons;  a  bargain.  Address 

A.  SWEETSER, 
Houcut,  Butte  County,  Cal, 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benlcia,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PERFECTION  WALNUT 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2yz  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  I^b,™^ 


California. 


5Jee  [rri^ating  V^'ve 

imple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
la»t  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 
The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
illeable  iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.   It  is  designed  for 
those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDIIVG,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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5Al/*itANCISC0,«Al. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
KRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


1 


SHEirT  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe.  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  Bl7.es.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphal  turn 

wr<       fWT  13       pWT  Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  W aBh 

V»I%.Ej1— il^l  D>-%r^l  I\      t.  W.  JACKSON  4  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

.laekrabbits  are  doing  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  young  orchards  and  vineyards 
around  Yuba  City. 

Smith  &  Cooley,  who  have  a  fruit  ranch 
near  Porterville,  recently  sold  100  tons 
of  tragedy  prunes  for  $6000. 

The  watermelon  shipment  from  Dinuba 
for  last  week  amounted  to  90  cars,  making 
a  total  for  the  season  of  261  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  considering  put- 
ting on  a  special  fruit  train  to  gather  up 
fruit  from  the  stations  of  Tudor,  Bogue, 
Oswald,  Albott,  Yuba  City,  and  Marys 
ville. 

The  American  Date  Co.  has  been  re- 
cently organized  to  plant  100  acres  of 
land  into  dates  in  the  Imperial  valley. 
The  little  date  shoots  are  imported  from 
Algeria. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  apple  crop  this 
year  in  Washington  will  be  between  3,- 
400,000  and  3,500,000  boxes,  the  bulk  of 
which  will  go  to  eastern  and  southern 
States. 

Two  carloads  of  Bartlett  pears,  the  first 
of  the  season,  were  recently  shipped  out 
of  Grass  Valley.  The  first  consignment 
this  year  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  those 
last  year. 

The  El  Dorado  county  standardized 
fruits  are  now  being  shipped  out  in  car 
load  lots.  Bartlett  pears,  plums,  and 
peaches  are  being  consigned  to  the  east 
ein  market. 

It  is  reported  that  the  walnut  trees 
around  Oxnard,  are  being  covered  by 
small  yellow  lice,  which  causes  the  leaves 
to  fall  off  in  large  numbers;  so  far  no  one 
has  been  able  to  find  any  remedy  to  erad- 
icate them. 

J.  E.  Hassler,  Deputy  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  El  Dorado  county,  re- 
ports that  after  inspecting  300  different 
orchards  during  this  last  season,  he  has 
found  but  very  few  trees  infected  with 
any  disease  or  pest. 

The  orcharcYists  around  Mountain  View- 
are  greatly  concerned  over  the  scarcity 
of  help.  They  fear  that  they  will  lose 
a  large  amount  of  their  apricot  crop  which 
is  ripening  rapidly,  unless  they  can  get 
some  help  immediately. 

Z.  N.  Dickey  of  Dinuba,  reports  that  he 
picked  8400  lb.  of  watermelons  from  a 
patch  40  by  200  ft.  In  other  words,  he 
got  4  1-5  tons  from  one  fifth  of  an  acre. 
At  this  rate  a  yield  would  amount  to  21 
tons  an  acre.  These  melons  average  him 
about  $10  a  ton. 

During  this  last  season  Imperial  and 
Coachella  valley  shipped  a  total  of  1199 
cars  of  canteloupes  East.  The  total  for 
last  year  was  1682  cars,  or  making  this 
year  433  cars  short.  This  was  due  to  the 
curtailing  of  the  acreage  by  the  canta- 
loupe association. 

Horticulaural  Commissioner  Pease  of 
San  Bernardino  county,  reports  that  the 
Coccus  Longulus  is  becoming  a  serious 
pest  in  the  orange  orchards  and  so  far  it 
has  been  much  harder  to  exterminate  than 
the  black  scale.  He  reports  some  success 
in  destroying  Johnson  grass  with  distil- 
late. 

The  fruit  companies  commenced  work 
last  week  in  Red  Bluff  and  shipped  out 
five  or  six  carloads  of  green  fruit  per 
day.  Most  of  the  fruit  from  that  section 
is  being  standardized  by  the  association. 
The  boxes  are  labeled  "Shasta  Tehama 
Fruit  Association,  Shasta  quality  standard 
pack." 

W,  I.  Newcomb  of  the  Sebasto'pol  Ber 
ry  Growers'  Association,  reports  that  ber 
ries  from  that  section  are  being  shipped 
to  Denver,  Butte,  and  Salt  Lake,  and  he 
states  that  if  they  are  properly  handled 


that  they  can  be.  shipped  even  to  Chi- 
cago. In  all  I'u  carloads  have  been  shipped 
from  Scbastopol  to  eastern  points. 


General  Agriculture. 

T.  D.  Skeen  of  Alpaugh  reports  that  the 
barley  and  wheat  crop  of  that  section  is 
very  large. 

Fred  Ledbetter  of  Gridley,  has  600  tur- 
keys on  the  stubble  fields.  He  herds  them 
with  horses  and  dogs  and  they  feed  on 
grasshoppers  and  seeds. 

Hop  picking  will  commence  about  Au- 
gust 5th,  at  Wheatland,  and  at  Perkins 
and  Consumne,  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
and  operations  will  commence  about 
August  20,  at  Ukiah. 

The  Lima  Bean  Browers'  Association  re- 
cently met  at  Oxnard,  and  elected  Charles 
Dolan,  president;  Adolph  Camarillo,  vice- 
president;  T.  A.  Snyder,  secretary,  and  R. 
G.  Edwards,  treasurer. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  start- 
ed up  their  factory  at  Hamilton  last  week. 
The  company  expects  a  5-weeks'  run  and 
the  beets  so  far  this  season  have  been 
ranging  from  18  to  24'/c  saccharine  matter. 

The  biggest  crop  of  oats  ever  heard  of 
in  this  section  of  California  has  been  cut 
from  a  3-acre  tract  near  Hornbrook,  Sis- 
kiyou county.  Fourteen  loads  averaging 
1800  lb.  apiece  to  a  load,  was  taken  off  the 
land. 

The  farmers  are  rejoicing  in  the  Kla- 
math Falls  section  over  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain.  Many  of  the  grain  growers 
had  almost  abandoned  their  crops,  but 
the  rain  insures  them  an  excellent  har- 
vest. 

An  unknown  insect  has  begun  to  at- 
tack the  eucalyptus  trees.  In  large  nur- 
series it  has  eaten  gashes  in  the  leaves 
killing  the  young  trees.  It  is  remarkable 
t..at  the  insect  attacks  only  one  variety, 
the  polyganthema. 

The  value  of  dry  farming  is  illustrated 
by  the  bean  growers  at  Sawtelle.  Exami- 
nations of  the  plants  where  the  soil  was 
plowed  only  five  or  six  inches  deep  and 
then  packed  with  a  drag  shows  more  pods 
than  where  deep  plowing  was  done. 

A  grain  and  produce  exchange  is  to  be 
organized  among  the  dealers  of  Stockton, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  open  up 
an  office  next  week.  The  exchange  will 
hold  two  sessions  daily  and  information 
will  be  posted  on  boards  in  front  of  the 
headquarters. 

W.  D.  Toomes  of  Salida,  harvested  970 
sacks  of  grain  from  60  acres  of  land.  He 
originally  plowed  this  land  very  shal- 
low with  a  view  to  checking  land  for  al- 
falfa. He  figures  that  the  grain  will 
yield  him  a  gross  return  of  33  sacks  an 
acre  or  a  net  of  $27. 

The  land  known  as  West  Covina  in  the 
San  Gabriel  valley,  Which  was  considered 
worthless  and  good  for  only  jackrabbits 
and  brush,  has  been  bored  with  deep  wells 
and  gasoline  engines  put  on  the  place.  Al- 
ready this  land  has  shipped  out  600  tons 
of  potatoes  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  University  of  California  Farmers' 
Extension  Department  will  hold  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  as  follows:  Simi,  Aug.  18; 
Nordhoff,  Aug.  19-20;  Carpinteria,  Aug. 
22;  Goleta,  Aug.  23;  Mound  school,  three 
miles  southeast  of  Ventura,  Aug.  24;  Fil- 
more,  Aug.  26;  Rosedale,  Sept.  1-2;  De- 
lano, Sept.  3;  Wasco,  Sept.  5;  Farmers' 
Hall,  12  miles  southwest  of  Bakersfield. 
Sept.  6. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Winters  cannery  at  Suisun  is  now 
turning  out  about  35.000  cans  of  peaches 
a  day. 

The  Dinuba  Farmers'  Union  Packing 
Co.  have  adopted  the  name  of  "San  Joa- 
quin" for  their  seeded  raisin  cartons. 

The  creditors  of  the  defunct  Folding 


RAPID 


MEANS 


Money  saved,  time  saved,  and  satisfaction  of  taking  poods  to  the  point  of  transporta- 
tion with  dispatch.  One  RAPID  TRITCK  will  do  as  much  work  as  any  two  liorsr 
teatn  at  the  Having:  of  40  per  cent  in  cost  of  operation,  and.  the  best  of  ail.  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  up  to  date  and  prepared  to  make  from  1  mile  up  to  100  miles  without 
being  compelled  to  worry  about  horses  going  lame,  etc.  Remember,  RAPlli  TRUCKS 
DON'T  GET  LAMK  OR  SICK,  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  Of  A  RANT  K  KD. 

LIVE  AtiE.NTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

H.  D.  &  L.  D.  PORTER,  Factory  Representatives, 

Vn  GOLDEN  GATE  LITE*,  v\N     FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Crate  Co.,  recently  met  at  Anaheim,  and 
decided  that  the  plant  should  be  sold 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Oxnard  is  soon  to  have  a  eucalyptus 
lumber  mill.  The  California  Eucalyptus 
Lumber  Co.  is  erecting  this  plant  and  will 
expend  $25,000  in  installing  a  first-class 
mill. 

The  grain  crop  around  Dixon  is  much 
larger  than  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past.  Already  they  have  had  to  pile 
out  50,000  sacks  on  the  warehouse  plat- 
forms. 

A.  N.  McKenzey  is  in  Oroville,  arrang- 
ing for  the  formation  of  the  Butte  Coun- 
ty Deciduous  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Mr.  McKenzey  is  gathering  data  all  over 
the  country  prior  to  starting  this  organ- 
ization. 

Sanger  is  to  have  another  fruit  pack- 
ing house,  which  will  increase  the  number 
in  that  town  to  seven.  The  new  house 
is  being  backed  by  R.  B.  Rudy,  who  is 
general  manager  of  the  Fresno  Fruit 
Growers'  Co. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made 
at  Watsonville  for  the  coming  apple  fair, 
which  is  to  be  held  from  October  10  to 
October  15.  An  enormous  pavilion  is  be- 
ing built  and  preparations  are  being 
made  to  exhibit  50  carloads  of  apples. 

The  Gridley  cannery  began  operations 
last  week  on  the  Tuscan  cling  peaches. 
and  will  continue  about  three  months. 
Hunt  Bros,  owners  of  the  plant,  have 
bought  about  1000  tons,  and  they  expect 
to  put  up  40,000  cases  of  peaches  this 
season. 

The  success  of  the  anti-malaria  mos- 
quito campaign  at  Penryn,  Placer  county, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  other  dis- 
tricts over  the  State.  Mr.  Cornell,  who 
had  charge  of  the  crusade  In  this  district, 
has  gone  down  to  Bakersfield  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  there. 

The  Chico  plant  of  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  will  not  run  this 
year.  The  Yuba  City  plant  of  the  same 
association  will  also  remain  closed,  but 
the  Marysville  plant  will  operate.  The  rea- 
son for  not  running  the  Chico  and  the 
Yuba  City  canneries  is  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  clingstone  peaches  in  that 
section. 

The  California  Fruit  Express  has  over 
2000  refrigerator  cars  in  California.  This 
company  has  icing  stations  at  Las  Vegas. 
Roseville,  Colton,  Truckee  and  Carlton, 
besides  other  points  on  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  first  of  the  seven  days  fruit  spe- 
cials for  Chicago,  which  are  leaving  Fres- 
no every  night  with  green  fruit,  consisted 
o!  1 8  cars  carrying  mostly  peaches  and  a 
few  grapes. 


TENANTS  WANTED:  A  large  area  of  fertile 
Alameda  County  land  suited  to  a  variety  of 
crops  will  be  open  for  lease  this  Kail.  Only  those 
having  a  good  knowledge  of  general  farming  and 
willing  to  grow  other  crops  besides  hay  and 
grain  need  apply  Terms  reasonable.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  write  to  F.  W.  Roeding,  375 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Tree*. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    824  California  St..  San  Fraarieco. 


TRIANGLE  TRIP 

ASK  AGENT  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Triangle  Trip  Over  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Railroad. 


ONE     OP     THE      HOST     DELIGHTP1  I. 
SCENIC   ONE-DAI    JAUNTS    I  > 
I  >i  ERIC  V. 

i.'o    arilea    or    mountain    and  redwood 

forem  scenery,  n  boat  riii«         sun  Fran- 

cteea  Bay  Had  alone  >■><■  Rnaala  River. 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  8:45  a.  m.  dally 
(and  6:45  a.  in.  Sunday  only)  by  boat 
across  the  Hay  of  San  I'rancisi-o.  in  roll 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sau.salito  1 1 li >• 
Sorrento  of  America).  Thence  via  pic- 
tures.pi,-  San  Rafael  and  thriving  l'eta- 
luma  (home  of  the  Chicken  Industry), 
through  Sonoma  Valley  to  Santa  Rosa 
and  Fulton.  From  Fulton  through  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  redwood 
forests,  and  along  Russian  River  to  Monte 
Rio.  Return  is  made  along  the  coast, 
passing  Tomales  Hay,  Point  Reyes,  San 
Anselmo,  etc.,  to  Sausalito,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  at  7:35  the  same  evening. 

[f  preferred,  trip  can  be  reversed,  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  at  fc:15  a.  m.  via  the 
coast  to  Monte  Riu  and  returning  along 
the  river  and  through  the  valleys,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  7:05  same  evening.  On 
Sundays  an  extra  train  arrives  at  H:05 
p.  m. 

Round  Trip  Pare  foe  Trfann-le  Trip, 
su.^o,  except  on  Friday"  <>r  Saturday*,  li  i« 

*«..~»0.  anil   on    S II  mill  %  ■  «» tt  I  >  £2.28. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


Bates  &  Whitehurst 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


United 

States  and 

Foreign 

Patents, 

Copyrights, 

Trade 

Marks. 

Design 

Patents.etc 


Rooms.  108-109-110-111. 
RYLAND  BUILDING 
84  South  First  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured,  Oetended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  NC,  Stockton,  Cat. 

Victor  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Poison 

A  certain  and  speedy  destruction  to 
SQUIRRELS,   QOPHERS.   MICE    AND  CROWS 

Manufactured  by  the 

Blackburn  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

171  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  CITRUS 
GROWING  IN  RHODESIA  AND 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


(Continued  from  Page  85.) 

I  saw  Mr.  Larcia  in  London  some  months 
later.  He  spoke  in  unqualified  terms  in 
praise  of  the  fruit  and  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry in  Rhodesia  if  undertaken  on 
commercial  lines. 

Citrus  growing  is  not  my  occupation — 
it  is  a  mere  hobby,  yet  I  confess  the  re- 
turns I  am  now  getting  from  my  small 
grove  of  1000  trees  or  so  are  very  en- 
couraging. Although  only  my  hobby,  I 
am  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  great  fu- 
ture which  awaits  a  citrus  industry  in 
Ihi.s  country  and  of  the  good  that  would 
result  to  the  people  from  such  an  in- 
dustry that  I  venture  to  hope  these  lines 
may  reach  some  of  your  readers  who 
may  have  the  means,  inclination  and 
ability  to  assist  us  in  establishing  citrus 
growing  on  a  commercial  scale.  To  such 
I  would  commend  a  consideration  of  the 
following  circumstances  which  appear  to 
me  favorable  for  such  an  undertaking. 

As  to  the  soils  of  the  country,  the  con- 
ditions appear  most  favorable  over  vast 
areas  and  in  widely  scattered  places,  but 
this  is  so  vast  a  country  and  so  recently 
occupied  that  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  soil  as  a  whole,  yet  so  far 
I  have  seen  no  ground  which  appears  un- 
suited  to  citrus  growing  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  low  lying,  damp  and 
clayey  areas,  and  localities  where  a  for- 
mation impenetrable  to  roots  is  found  a 
few  feet  from  the  surface,  Tmt  these  un- 
favorable conditions  do  not  prevail  over 
one-tenth  part  of  the  country.  That  trees 
flourish  in  a  wild  state  is  not  a  bad  in- 
dication of  the  suitability  of  soil  and 
ol  ber  conditions. 

i  gather  that  the  price  of  land  suit- 
able for  citrus  growing  in  California  and 
other  countries  is  high;  in  this  territory 
the  price  of  land  is  almost  a  negligible 
quantity.  Plenty  of  excellent  land  is  ob- 
tainable at  from  about  half  a  dollar  to 
one  dollar  per  acre. 

Our  climate  and  metereological  condi- 
tions appear  quite  favorable.  The  two 
main  divisions  of  the  year  are  the  wet 
and  dry  seasons;  the  farmer  comprises 
what  are  roughly  the  summer  months; 
that  is,  October  to  April;  the  rest  of  the 
year  is  the  dry  cool  months. 

Our  seasons  are  the  converse  of  those 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  wet  season  co- 
incides with  the  time  when  the  trees  are 
forming  and  maturing  their  fruit,  whei. 
the  weather  is  warm  and  moisture  mostly 
required.  The  actual  ripening  of  the 
fruit  occurs  after  the  rains  have  alto- 
gether ceased,  a  circumstance  which  is 
favorable  to  the  gathering  of  the  crop 
and  conduces  to  improving  the  carrying 
quality  thereof. 

I  learn  from  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject that  the  irrigation  of  orange  groves 
in  California  is  a  considerable  labor  and 
expense.  Although  nearly  all  the  citrus 
trees  planted  in  South  Africa  are  fur- 
nished with  irrigation  facilities,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  irrigation  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  greater  portion  of 
Rhodesia.  That  it  is  not  necessary  dur- 
ing the  wet  season  is  evident;  as  to  the 
dry  months  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Personally  I  have  given  my  trees 
(now  eight  and  nine  years  old)  no  water 
beyond  the  few  bucketfuls  used  when  set- 
ting them  out,  yet  they  continue  to  bear 
first-class  crops.  The  rainfall  here  at 
Salisbury  averages  33  inches.  I  give  the 
ground  every  facility  for  taking  this  in 
as  it  falls,  and  the  moment  the  dry  sea- 
son commences  I  practice  thorough  and 
frequent  cultivation,  a  process  which  in 
these  later  years  is  called  dry  farming. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  O  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Distillate 


HART-PARR  CO. 

IRACII0N  ENGINES 

'T'HE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION— EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


Personally  I  commenced  the  practice  as 
a  result  of  reading  that  portion  of  Prof. 
Wickson's  book  which  expounds  the  re- 
lation of  cultivation  to  the  conservation 
of  moisture. 

Another  element  in  our  favor  is  the 
mildness  of  our  climate,  and  I  might  al- 
most say  complete  immunity  from  frosts. 
The  temperature  varies  with  the  altitude 
of  the  country,  which  runs  from  2000  to 
6000  feet,  at  Salisbury  with  an  altitude 
of  4880  feet;  the  mean  maximum  tem- 
perature is  about  76°;  the  mean  mini- 
mum about  52°.  At  lower  levels  the  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  higher.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  frost  is  a  factor  which 
need  not  be  reckoned  with.  The  greatest 
amount  of  damage  I  have  seen  from  frost 
was  the  nipping  of  tender  shoots  of  very 
young  trees  planted  in  low-lying  places 
with  no  outlet,  which  collected  the  heavy 
cold  air,  but  injury  to  trees  of  a  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  or  their  fruit,  is  un- 
known. This  appears  to  me  a  great  ad- 
vantage, having  in  mind  the  extensive 
losses  which  overtake  growers  in  Florida 
owing  to  frost  and  the  costly  devices  in 
use  to  protect  -groves  from  frost  injuries. 
Even  in  your  highly  favored  California 
it  would  appear  from  articles  I  have  read 
in  the  Pacific  Ri  rai,  Press  that  the  frost 
of  your  past  winter  levied  a  considerable 
toll  on  the  citrus  crops. 

If  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
indicated  above  are  conceded  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  good  citrus 
crops,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  profitable  marketing  of  them  would 
present  no  serious  difficulties.  The  chief 
consideration  in  our  favor  is  that  the 
markets  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
would  be  open  to  out  products  when  there 


would  be  no  other  rivals  of  consequence, 
such  as  California,  Florida  and  the 
Mediterranean  coasts. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
port market  there  will  be,  for  some  years 
to  come,  a  good  demand  for  superior  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  and  of  early  and  late 
kinds  which  will  not  come  into  compe- 
tition with  seedlings. 

Further,  lemon  curing  as  a  commercial 
undertaking  has  scarcely  been  attempted, 
hence  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is 
sent  out  of  the  country  yearly  for  Italian 
lemons. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  the  subject 
on  which  I  have  written  and  desires 
further  information  thereon,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  supply  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Persons  desirous  of  learning  about 
Rhodesia  generally  should  apply  to  the 
secretary  of  the  British  South  African 
Company,  2  London  Wall  Buildings,  Lon- 
don, E.  C,  who  can  furnish  handbooks 
and  other  publications. 

R.  McIlvaine,  M.A..LL.B. 

Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  S.  A. 


Plant  Strawberries 
Now 

We  have  one  year  old  Brandy  wines  that  will  bear 
next  fall  and  a  full  crop  next  season. 

Burbank  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

Our  plants  will  bear  marketable  stalks  next 
winter.   Prices  cheap. 

Reliable  Garden  Seeds  Always. 


Q.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this  ? 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  i  FERTILIZER  CO.,  310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 


HENDERSON  MFO.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

foe  1910-1]  planting.  All  lending  varie- 
ties Well  hardened  stock  jsroivii  !■■  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  nume.  Special 
price*  If  contract ril  in  August.  Send  for 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
Monndiiock  !!|<Ik..  Sun  Francisco. 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BO  V  ?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  t'HILDKKNS' 
HOMK  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  From  J'at/e  #J.) 

claim  that  they  have  gone  a  whole  sum- 
mer without  water.  Nevertheless  under 
normal  conditions  every  goat  should  have 
at  least  a  pint  of  water  a  day.  and  when 
they  are  on  especially  dry  feed,  even 
more  water  should  be  given  them. 

Kids  Die  ix  Cold  Weather. — When  kids 
are  very  susceptible  to  cold  or  wet 
weather  many  lie  in  their  infancy,  so  that 
no  matter  how  careful  one  is  there  is 
always  a  few  bound  to  get  chilled  or  wet. 
Nothing  makes  the  kid  stand  the  cold 
weather  better  than  plenty  of  milk  to 
drink,  so  the  doe  should  be  fed  on  all 
the  green  feed  she  can  get.  Carrots,  as 
is  the  case  with  ewes,  is  one  of  the  best 
milk  producers. 

K iinu  NG. — The  time  for  kids  to  come  de 
pends  upon  the  season  and  range  condi- 
tions. The  rancher  who  has  only  a  few 
hundred  goats  can  always  find  protection 
for  the  kids  during  the  wet  weather  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  having  the 
youngsters  come  in  the  early  spring.  As 
soon  as  the  hot  weather  appears  the  An- 
gora commences  to  shed  its  hair,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  mohair 
the  doe  should  be  sheared,  but  care  must 
be  taken  during  tlie  operation  so  as  not 
to  injure  her;  also  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  see  that  she  does  not  chill  for 
two  or  three  days  after  shearing,  because 
if  she  is  with  kid  she  is  liable  to  abort. 

When  the  kid  appears  the  doe  will  take 
care  of  it  and  will  lead  it  to  the  shed  or 
barn!  If  (he  young  doe  should  refuse  to 
recognize  her  own  kid  she  should  be 
placed  in  a  small  enclosure  so  that  the 
youngster  can  suck.  The  kid  is  very 
small   and   weak  when  it  is  born  and 


CAN-ADA"  STOCK  FARM 


640  ACRE  FARM.  LOCATED  IN  THE  BOISE  VALLEY 


IMPORTED   REGISTERED   HAMPSHIRES   AND  SHROPSHIRES. 


The  Home  of  Pure- 
Bred  Mutton  Sheep 

begs  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
making  an  importation  of  1Q00 
Hampshire  Ewes,  which  shipment 
is  due  to  arrive  by  July — it  will 
be  the  greatest  importation  of 
quality  pure-bred  Hampshires 
ever  attempted  in  the  West,  and 
gives  us  the  largest  breeding 
flock  in  the  United  States. 

California  Breeders  expecting  to 
import,  or  seeking  the  best  Hamp- 
shire stock,  should  commuicate 
with  us  before  buying,  as  we 
can  please  you. 


Dr.  L.  C.  McCALLA, 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


H.  T.  FRENCH,  Manager, 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


however,  the  mohair  grows  steadily,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  kid  has  finished  its 
first  year  the  mohair  is  more  than  twelve 
inches  long. 

Shbdmks  Mohair. — A  goat  should  be 
shorn  before  he  commences  to  shed,  as 
the  mohair  loses  it  sweight  and  luster 
after  the  shedding  process  begins.  The 
Angora  commences  to  shed  immediately 
after  the  first  few  warm  days  in  the 
spring,  so  that  the  raiser  of  gats  should 
always  clip  the  mohair  before  this  time. 
The  non-shedding  goat  is  yet  a  thing  to 
be  attained  by  the  breeders.  There  are 
often  goats  who  will  not  shed  when  the 
warm  weather  comes,  but,  unfortunately, 
these  animals  do  not  transmit  their  vir- 
tues to  their  offspring.  It  often  happens 
that  a  goat  who  will  not  shed  its  mohair 


A  Money  Maker. 


weighs  from  four  to  six  pounds.  It  grows 
very  slowly  at  first  and  any  change  in  the 
weather  or  feed  is  liable  to  kill  it.  After 
the  first  two  or  three  days  the  kid  soon 
picks  up  and  makes  steady  growth  so 
that  by  the  time  it  is  three  or  four  months 
old  it  weighs  from  20  to  40  pounds,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  a  year  old  it  weighs 
from  50  to  80  pounds.  When  the  kid  is 
five  months  old  it  should  be  weaned  so 
as  to  give  the  mother  a  rest  before  breed- 
ing her  again.  When  the  kid  is  first 
born  it  has  coarse  hair  and  the  mohair 
does  not  appear  until  it  is  three  to  five 
weeks  old.    Immediately  after  it  appears, 


in  one  place  will  commence  shedding  ini 
mediately  when  taken  to  another  climate 
or  put  on  other  food. 

Shearing  Axc.oras. — Most  Angoras  are 
sheared  twice  a  year,  although  some  are 
sheared  only  once.  The  question  of  shear- 
ing is  usually  to  be  decided  by  each  goat 
raiser  himself.  His  transportation  facili- 
ties and  range  conditions  enter  into  the 
number  of  times  he  should  shear  in  a 
year.  The  mills  pay  more  for  the  long 
mohair,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  num 
ber  of  pounds  of  mohair  is  increased  con- 
siderably when  the  goat  is  sheared  twice 
a  year.    In   cutting  mohair  the  hand 


H.H.H. 

arse  Medicli 


Will 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H  h.h 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
a"l?z75"\  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS .  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  s.11  external  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers, Sun- 
burn, Plies,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS  To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

MCIFIC  BIDS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


>«  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

I  f  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
i>avis  <*  SUNS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Franclico,  L'al. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  Xo  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  N.  FOSTER, 

Manager. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 
Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BANK  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  corn  mission. 


A.    H.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we' 11  see 
why. 


SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dsalett  is   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FKANCISCO 

P  APED  Blake,  Motrin  <fc  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
TArCn  Blake,  McKallAt:o.  Portland,  Oregon 
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shearer  and  shearing  machine  are  used. 
The  latter  method  is  becoming  more  popu- 
lar, due  to  the  fact  that  it  does  work- 
much  faster,  cuts  closer  and  prevents 
double  shearing.  When  the  mohair  is  cut 
by  hand  short  shears  about  five  inches 
in  length  should  be  used.  These  short 
shears  prevent  the  mohair  from  being  cut 
except  along  the  edge  of  the  skin.  If 
long  shears  are  used  it  often  happens  that 
the  mohair  will  be  cut  at  the  points  of 
the  shears  and  the  mohair  is  practically 
worthless.  An  expert  shearer  will  cut 
about  90  to  120  range  goats  a  day. 
.  .Care  of  Fleeces. — When  the  fleece  is 
cut  it  should  be  rolled  in  separate  bun- 
dles and  put  in  a  sack,  or  some  other 
means  of  keeping  it  clean.  These  bun- 
dles should  not  be  tied,  as  the  string  re- 
mains in  the  mohair.  Also  all  discolored 
or  burry  mohair  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  first-class  fleeces.  Mohair  from 
the  kids,  does  and  wethers  should  also  be 
kept,  separate.  Where  one  puts  all  the 
fleeces  in  separate  bundles  and  then 
grades  them,  he  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  know  about  how  much  he  will 
make  from  his  fleeces,  and  it  will  also 
put  the  buyer  in  better  humor  when  he  is 
sorting  them  out.  It  often  happens  that 
the  buyer  will  see  a  few  discolored  fleeces 
among  some  first-class  mohair  and  he  will 
rock  the  whole  bunch. 


DAIRYING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Care  of  the  Bull. 

As  to  what  fractional  part  a  bull  plays 
in  a  herd,  we  know  not;  it  may  be  only 
one-half,  or  it  may  be  about  one-third; 
but  we  are  sure  of  one  thing,  however, 
and  that  is,  a  good  or  bad  bull  works 
wonders  in  a  herd  either  for  better  or 
worse,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  average 
dairyman  knows  less  about  the  care  and 
handling  of  the  bull  than  he  does  of  the 
cow.  The  female  member  of  the  herd 
is  in  much  closer  touch  with  his  pocket- 
book  than  the  male.  Also  the  strength 
and  virility  of  the  bull  prevents  him 
from  exerting  much  care  and  sympathy 
towards  him. 

The  selection  of  the  bull  is  an  impor- 
tant matter.  It  is  not  every  person  who 
knows  the  bull  well  enough  to  buy  one. 
One  sees  many  living  examples  of  this 
in  trips  through  a  dairy  section.  The 
lack  of  knowledge  in  buying  bulls  is 
often  seen  at  auction  sales,  where  expe- 
rienced men  are  bidding  for  animals.  At 
a  recent  auction  sale  in  which  many  of 
the  leading  dairymen  of  the  State  were 
taking  part,  I  noticed  particularly  one 
man  who  had  made  quite  a  fortune  from 
his  dairy.  He  seldom  ever  bid  on  fa* 
bulls,  but  when  an  animal  was  brought 
out  with  only  an  average  amount  of  flesh 
he  would  outbid  everyone  in  the  ring  to 
get  this  animal.  Several  buyers  re- 
marked that  this  man  "must  be  a  sucker 
to  pay  such  prices  for  the  thin  animals 
when  he  could  get  the  fatter  ones  at  a 
much  lower  price."  After  the  sale  was 
over  I  asked  him  why  he  bought  the 
thinner  bulls  in  preference  to  the  fat 
ones,  and  he  said  that  he  "always  fought 
shy  of  the  fat  animals,  especially  when 
he  did  not  know  very  much  about  the 
stock,  as  many  breeders  cover  up  the 
defects  in  bulls  by  heavy  feeding."  He 
said  that  he  had  often  found  by  experi- 
ence that  when  a  bull  was  overfed  for 
any  period  it  affected  his  potency  and 
made  him  sluggish  and  lazy.  Dairy  bulls 
cannot  stand  as  much  fat  as  beef,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  transmit  this  power  of 
laying  on  flesh  in  the  cows  instead  of 
ability  to  turn  food  into  milk.  He  alsp 
said:  "I  make  it  a  policy  to  first  look 
into  the  pedigree  of  every  animal  I  an- 
ticipate buying  to  see  that  it  comes  from 
a  stock  of  milk-producing  ancestors.  If 
it  meets  all  requirements  in  that  regard, 
I  then  consider  its  outward  appearance, 


conformation  and  temper.  If  it  passes 
these  essentials  I  put  a  maximum  figure 
which  I  will  pay  for  the  bull  and  go 
after  it." 

When  one  raises  his  own  bulls,  proper 
feeding  when  they  are  young  will  give 
them  a  frame  and  stamina  which  will 
pay  back  with  interest  all  the  extra 
trouble  taken  with  the  animal.  Many 
dairymen  have  found  out  that  they  got 
better  results  in  feeding  young  bulls  if 
they  continued  the  skimmed-milk  diet 
longer  than  they  ordinarily  do  for  cows. 
Some  even  feed  skimmed  milk  up  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month.  Of  course,  while 
they  are  on  this  milk  diet  they  feed  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  and  at  times  they  encour- 
age the  bull  to  eat  wheat  bran  and  some 
root  crop  such  as  beets  or  carrots. 

When  one  buys  a  young  fat  bull  under 
a  year  old  it  is  best  to  continue  the  same 
diet  which  the  animal  is  accustomed  to 
eat.  Do  this  until  the  young  bull  gets 
familiar  with  its  suroundings,  then  grad- 
ually change  to  some  other  diet.  The 
change  in  surroundings  is  bad  enough  for 
a  young  animal,  but  when  a  sudden 
change  of  diet  is  forced  on  him  he  often 
gets  such  a  setback  that  it  takes  months 
to  recover. 

In  handling  the  young  bull  the  first 
thing  to  be  impressed  upon  him  is  that 
man  is  the  master.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  show  the  young  fellow  this  fact 
is  to  teach  him  to  lead.  Do  this  before 
he  is  weaned  and  before  he  gets  strong 
and  his  horns  become  very  long.  After 
he  has  been  taught  to  lead  around  with 
a  halter,  a  ring  should  be  inserted  in  the 
cartilage  in  his  nose.  This  can  be  done 
by  tieing  the  head  to  a  post  and  cutting 
the  hole  with  a  punch,  if  no  better  tool 
is  available.  If  the  bull  is  hard  to  man- 
age, he  can  be  held  under  subjection  better 
by  getting  a  strong  pole  about  four  feet 
long  with  a  snap  on  the  end  which  con- 
nects with  the  ring  in  his  nose.  By  this 
method  the  bull  can  be  kept  at  least  four 
feet  away  all  the  time  and  his  head  can 
be  forced  into  any  position  desired. 

Another  essential  thing  for  the  bull  is 
plenty  of  pasture  where  he  will  get  exer- 
cise, food,  and  fresh  water.  One  thing 
is  necessary,  however,  in  the  pasture,  and 
that  is,  the  fences  should  be  strong,  be- 
cause if  they  are  weak  the  bull  will  get 
in  the  habit  of  breaking  them  down  and 
nothing  will  stop  him.  While  visiting  a 
dairy  in  Marin  county  a  short  time  ago, 
they  had  a  bull  which  had  recently  devel- 
oped a  mania  for  getting  through  fences. 
They  took  this  method  to  stop  him,  which 
is  rigorous  but  effective:  They  would  lie 
in  wait  about  50  yards  from  the  place 
he  usually  broke  down  and  just  as  he 
was  about  half  way  through  the  fence 
they  would  shoot  him  with  small  bird- 
shot.  After  his  hide  had  been  peppered 
full  of  lead  two  or  three  times  he  soon 
became  afraid  even  to  go  near  a  fence, 
as  he  began  to  associate  fences  with 
stinging  pains  in  his  side. 

When  the  bull  is  in  service  clover,  al- 
falfa, wheat  and  oat  hay,  beets,  mangels, 
and  carrots  make  the  best  feeds.  Corn 
or  barley,  if  fed  very  often,  are  bad  for 
bulls,  as  they  contain  too  much  starchy 
food.  Sugar-beets  also  are  claimed  by 
some  to  be  dangerous,  as  they  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  kidneys,  causing  stones 
to  form  which  eventually  kill  the  animal. 

Everyone  owning  a  bull  naturally  likes 
to  breed  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  yearling  bulls  to  be 
pressed  into  service.  Occasional  service 
at  this  age  does  no  harm,  but  to  serve 
over  20  cows  at  20  months  old  is  liable 
to  injure  the  bull.  After  a  bull  is  two 
and  a  half  years  old  it  can  serve  from 
50  to  100  cows  a  year.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  results  the  cows  in  heat  should 
be  brought  into  a  field  where  the  bull 
is  pastured.  In  this  way  the  bull  is  not 
so  liable  to  overtax  himself. 


INSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK 

Iximaxa  v>i>  Ohio 

I  fsl  SURES 

HORSiiS.  Mu  les  and  Cattle 

Against  Death  From  Any  Cause 

(INCLUDING  FIRK) 


Established  1886 
Largest  and  Oldeit 
Live  Stock  Company 
Not  "Mutual" 
No  Assessments 


If  no  agent  in  your  locality  write  to 

W.  T.  CLEVERDON,  General  Agent 

350  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
"Over  $1,000,000  losses  paid  without  a  suit." 


QUICKEN  PROFITS 


BY  FEEDING 

THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 

AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

MODESTO 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 

For  a  Growing  and 
Solid  Ration  for  Cat- 
tle, Hogs  or  Poultry. 


ANALYSIS: 

Protein   12.0% 

Fat   2.6$ 

Carbohydrates   6S.0* 

Fibre   11.0% 


QUICKLY  CREATES  FLESH  AND  MUSCLE, 
AND  CREATES  LIFE 

THE  GRANGE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Pure  Alfalfa  Meal 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  DEALERS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN 

IF  YOU  WRITE  US  WE'LL  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  CUT    MOnP^TO     C  A  I 
DOWN  YOUR  FEED  BILL  AND  OBTAIN  RESULTS.  I  \J ,  WrtU. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

nigh  Class  Rams  ot  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

BISHOP  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 

COCOANUT  CAKE 

OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 

20  Tons   

$25.00 

5  Tons  .... 

25.50 

Less  quantities 

26.00 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 

Manufactured  by 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

MADARY'S  PLANING  MILL 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Distributing  Points: 

MAD ART  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
MADARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 

All  Hives  and  Frames  are  Manufactured  of  California  Selected  Sugar  Pine. 
We  are  Coast  Agents  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Apiarian  Supplies  In  the  World. 
Correspondence  Solicited.   


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Red  hill,  8  mlleB  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON.     Petaluma,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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A  good  example  of  what  proper  care 
will  <lo  in  Handling  a  bull  is  lound  on 
the  ranrh  Of  T.  B.  Roy  of  San  Gefoutao. 
The  hull  on  Mr.  Hoy  s  dairy  is  10  years 
old  and  is  just  as  sure  as  he  was  six 
years  ago.  His  calves  are  as  large  and 
as  husky  as  those  produced  by  younger 
hulls.  This  is  an  excellent  record  when 
we  see  bulls  four  and  five  years  old  so 
worn  out  that  they  are  almost  impotent. 

The  secret  of  the  fine  condition  of  this 
hull  is  a  separate  pasture  where  the  bull 
can  get  all  the  exercise,  air.  feed,  and 
water  that  it  desires.  Mr.  Roy  does  not 
make  the  mistake  of  confining  the  bull 
in  a  narrow  pen,  nor  does  he  go  to  the 
other  extreme  of  promiscuously  turning 
the  bull  out  in  the  pasture  where  the 
cows  are  running.  The  bull  never  runs 
with  the  cows,  but  whenever  an  animal 
is  to  be  served  it  is  turned  in  with  the 
bull.  This  prevents  the  bull  from  strain- 
ing and  overworking  himself,  as  often 
happens  when  he  is  turned  loose  into  a 
band  of  cows.  In  this  way  Mr.  Roy  knows 
when  each  cow  is  to  calf  and  to  make 
his  plans  accordingly. 

The  large  pasture  gives  stamina  to  the 
bull  and  aids  in  its  development.  The 
exercise  derived  from  roaming  around 
the  pasture  also  increases  the  power  of 
procreation.  While  the  bull  is  in  service 
he  gets  hay  and  corn  fodder  from  the 
pasture.  By  feeding  in  this  way  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  bull  becoming  overfat. 

Bulls  confined  in  pens  often  get  vicious 
or  nervous.  Through  lack  of  exercise 
they  take  on  flesh  which  often  fools  the 
owner  into  thinking  that  the  bull  is  in 
fine  condition,  when  in  fact  the  begetting 
powers  are  impaired.  One  often  hears  of 
a  hull  supposedly  impotent  being  sold  for 
a  song,  when  by  judicious  feeding  and 
exercise  the  procreative  powers  return. 

Another  problem  which  confronts  the 
dairyman  is  to  get  the  proper  bull  to  head 
the  heid  when  its  progeny  have  grown 
old  enough  to  breed.  Unless  a  good  ani- 
mal can  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  in- 
breed  than  to  take  any  chances  with 
scrub  hulls. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

B.  T.  McCullough  of  Crows  Landing 
and  Philip  Smithlin  of  Stevinson  fur 
nished  most  of  the  mules  for  the  ship- 
ment to  the  Fiji  islands.  The  West  Side 
section  is  rapidly  becoming  the  premier 
mule  section  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Hiatt  Ranch  of  6400  acres,  located 
near  Cloverdale.  was  sold  to  H.  P.  Hoper 
for  $49,000.  Three  thousand  head  of 
sheep  on  the  land  were  sold  at  an  average 
of  $3  a  head,  bringing  a  total  of  about 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlat action. 

Gombau/t's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock. 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  invaluable. 

Lverv  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  frive  satlatactlon.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*,  or  sent  by  ex. 
press,  charges  paid,  wltn  full  directions  for 
its  u«e  t?rsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


$53,000.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  sheep 
ranches  in  Mendocino  county. 

Charles  Rogers  of  White  River  stales 
that  the  acorn  crop  in  the  hills  was  never 
better.  The  cattle  are  keeping  fat  on  the 
acorns,  but  the  farmers  are  having  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  cows  who 
eat  them,  as  many  of  the  calves  come 
badly  deformed. 

Wapple  &  Falkinburg  of  San  Benito 
county  have  cut  400  tons  of  volunteer 
hay.  and  as  there  is  no  call  for  this  qual- 
ity of  hay  they  have  decided  to  feed 
cattle  on  it.  Instead  of  hauling  this  to 
maket  they  will  feed  the  cattle  right  in 
the  fields  where  it  grew.  These  men 
expect  that  the  cattle  will  increase  in 
weight  and  bring  better  prices  than  if 
they  sold  the  hay  through  the  regular 
channels. 

The  coyotes  are  very  numerous  around 
Porterville.  They  are  killing  many  of 
the  hogs  in  the  Terra  Bella  section.  They 
catch  pigs  weighing  15  lbs.  and  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  little  fellows. 

T.  H.  Hodgen  of  Knights  Ferry  re 
cently  sold  several  hundred  head  of  beef 
cattle  to  Elmwood  &  Davis  of  Oakdale. 

B.  F.  McKenzie  and  C.  F.  Stover  of 
Red  Bluff  recently  sold  1000  cows  and 
steers  to  Grace  &  Owens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  price  of  the  steers  was  under 
g  cents  and  the  price  for  the  cows  was 
under  7  cents.  The  cattle  are  to  be  de- 
livered to  Red  Bluff  in  September  next. 

The  Gerber  Bros,  of  Klamath  Falls  re- 
cently shipped  1000  head  of  beef  cattle 
from  their  ranch  to  Sacramento.  Mr. 
Gerber  said  that  this  year's  shipment  of 
beef  from  the  Klamath  Falls  section 
would  fall  at  least  10,000  head  short  of 
last  year*s  shipment  This  is  attributed 
to  the  constantly  increasing  population 
of  the  country  and  the  settling  up  of 
the  range  lands. 

C.  M.  Hoadley  of  Missouri  recently  sold 
a  yearling  Poland  China  boar  to  R.  N. 
Dunlap  of  Visalia  for  $250. 

J.  S.  Jones,  a  cattle  buyer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  buying  a  large  number 
of  cattle  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  He 
recently  bought  some  6300  head  from 
Henry  Lynch,  the  Sacramento  rancho  and 
the  Cholamie  rancho.  The  price  paid 
was  from  $40  to  $50  apiece. 

John  Leger  recently  bought  2160  acres 
of  land  near  Biggs.  Besides  putting  a 
portion  into  fruits,  Mr.  Leger  intends  de- 
voting a  section  of  it  to  a  stock  farm. 

The  Northwestern  Live  Stock  Show, 
which  is  to  be  held  In  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  St.  Paul,  from  November  16th 
to  18th,  will  not  award  prizes  to  pedi- 
greed stock,  but  every  animal  is  to  be 
judged  according  to  its  size  and  merits. 
That  is,  the  bullock  which  presents  the 
most  meat  will  bring  the  top  price, 
whether  it  is  a  scrub  or  a  pedigreed  ani- 
mal. When  the  show  ends  most  of  the 
stock  will  be  sold  in  the  market.  In 
this  way  stock  growers  will  learn  much 
about  beef  animals  and  what  kinds  are 
best  for  slaughter  purposes. 

The  condition  of  stock  on  the  ranges 
of  Montana  is  so  critical  on  account  of 
the  drought  that  the  forest  rangers  are 
getting  orders  from  the  Government  to 
permit  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle 
to  go  in  upon  the  forest  reserves  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  starving. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


At  the  fair  which  will  be  held  at 
Fresno  during  the  first  week  in  October 
a  prize  of  $250  will  be  offered  in  a  five- 
day  butter-fat  contest.  This  prize  has 
been  given  by  W.  F.  Chandler.  The  pre- 
mium is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
premium  of  $100  will  be  given  to  a  herd 
of  not  less  than  three  cows  owned  by 
one  man  showing  the  best  butter-fat  test 
for  five  days  during  the  fair.  The  second 
prize  is  $50,  and  the  third  prize  is  $25. 


20th  Century  Automatic  Gate 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 


PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


In  general  use  for  motor  us  well  as  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Opened  or  closed  without  assistance  or 
Btopplng.  The  Kate  can  be  p  aced  at  any  driveway 
entrance.  The  machinery  Is  all  above  ground, 
and  so  simple  it  never  gels  out  of  order.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  usually  pays  for  Itself,  In  time 
saved,  within  a  year  It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value, 
convenience  and  safety  of  any  home.  Address 

A.  J.  BLOOM 
Petaluma,  California 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  FENCING 


A  combination  ol  Beauty.  Strength, 
Durability,  Economy. 

Get    out    free    llliiNtrntcd    cutHlotr.  on 

fencing.  Tell  us  just  what  you  want  in 
the  line  of  Hog.  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence,  Gates.  Netting  or  Fence  Wires 
and  get  our  money  Niivlng  prict»M.  A 
trial  will  soon  place  you  In  line  in  our 
long  procession  of  well  satisfied  cus- 
tomers.   Writs'  today!  ><>«: 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,   No  8s2t2oCEK.o1n.,S-1!^cc, 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best  I  " 
.Poultry  Regulators  on  me  mark€'  A 
  I 

G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction.  t\J 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use.  I 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  Q 

WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San  Franclico  Manufacturers  I_ 
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Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDFJ.FR 'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  W1NDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  Btock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


There  is  also  a  special  cash  premium 
offered  for  the  cow  showing  the  best 
butter-fat  test  during  this  competition. 

Jay  Brown  of  the  Piano  Dairy  near 
Porterville  has  just  finished  cutting  his 
fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  and  expects  to  cut 
two,  and  possibly  three,  crops  more.  The 
alfalfa  field  contains  100  acres  and  Mr. 
Brown  estimates  each  cutting  will  be 
about  100  tons,  or  a  ton  an  acre.  He 
expeeis  to  make,  from  the  six  crops.  $4000. 

The  report  of  the  Corcoran  creamery 
shows  that  6380  gallons  of  sweet  cream 
were  pasteurized  during  the  month  of 
June.  In  addition  to  the  cream  sent  out. 
9335  lbs.  of  butter  were  manufactured. 
Manager  Werder  says  that  in  May  of 
this  year  the  prflce  paid  to  dairymen  for 
butter-fat  was  S>%c,  higher  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1909.  In  April 
it  was  8c.  higher  than  for  the  same  month 
last  year. 

The  I.aton  creamery  made  HI. 397  lbs.  of 
butter  during  the  month  of  June. 

Johnson  Bros.,  who  operate  a  dairy  near 
Corcoran,  received  on  an  average  $9. HO 
from  56  cows  during  the  month  of  June. 

The  Modesto  creamery  has  manufac- 
tured on  an  average  4125  lbs.  of  butter 
a  day  during  the  month  of  June,  an  In- 
crease of  over  20'/r  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

.1.  V.  Ford  has  a  dairy  near  Tulare 
where  he  uses  milking  Durhams.  So 
far  the  cows  have  been  paying  from  $10 
to  $11  a  month. 

Josephine,  the  prize  cow  belonging  to 
the  Missouri  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  just  completed  her  six  months'  milk 
test  and  has  a  margin  over  the  world's 
record  of  1204  lbs.  or  150  gallons.  Jose- 


phine produced  in  one  month  2960  lbs., 
as  against  the  previous  world's  record 
of  2S33  lbs.  Her  record  for  milk  in  one 
day  is  110.2  lbs.,  as  against  the  previous- 
record  of  106  lbs. 

W.  E.  Premo  recently  bought  some  land 
near  Porterville.  where  he  will  dig  wells 
and  plant  alfalfa  prior  to  installing  a 
large  dairy. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


QEO.  C.  ROEDINU,  Eresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Erleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


I'l  RE-BRED  (it  EKNSEY  BI  LLS  4  CALVES 
FOB  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthornen 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,  NUes, 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

<iEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  I  o., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


il.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Rerkshlres  also  Shorthorns. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


THE  SCOURGE  OF  ROUP. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pru.ss 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  roup  in 
its  various  forms  is  the  most  serious 
trouble  in  poultry  raising  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Few  of  the  diseases  of  hot  cli 
mates  or  of  hot  summers  are  seen  here 
except  through  infection  or  gross  neglect, 
and  the  vermin  pest  is  a  much  simpler 
proposition  to  handle  than  in  such  cli- 
mates. But  roup  in  some  form,  and  either 
in  the  acute  or  chronic  stage,  is  always 
here  or  hereabouts.  It  makes  a  fresh 
start  each  summer  when  the  trade  winds 
begin  to  blow,  brisk  and  cool,  and  the 
fogs  drift  in  damp  and  chill  after  a  warm 
day. 

Various  are  the  causes  given  by  Vari- 
ous persons  of  presumable  authority  for 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  Germs, 
bacteria,  etc.,  and  one  poultry  woman  and 
writer  of  note  says  "mites."  Undoubtedly 
all  untoward  conditions  are  aids  to  the 
development  of  roup,  for  they  reduce  the 
vitality  of  the  fowl  and  make  it  more 
susceptible  to  colds,  and  a  cold  is  the 
starting  point  in  roup. 

Fowls  may  be  kept  under  the  most  san- 
itary conditions  in  the  way  of  cleanliness, 
which  includes  freedom  from  vermin  and 
proper  feeding,  but  if  they  are  allowed 
to  roost  in  drafty  houses,  or,  worse,  in 
close  and  crowded  quarters,  or  the  chicks 
to  pile  up  and  steam,  colds  are  sure  to 
result  which  will  run  into  roup,  and  some- 
times roup  of  a  virulent  form  appears 
at  the  start. 

When  the  writer  and  family  undertook 
poultry  raising  in  California  we  gave  our 
fowls  the  best  care  in  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness and  feeding,  but  we  had  come  from 
southwestern  Texas,  where  roup  was  prac- 
tically unknown  among  fowls,  though 
cholera,  sorehead  and  vermin  filled  up 
the  hiatus  and  prevented  any  danger  from 
overproduction  in  poultry.  Our  first  in- 
stinct ion  in  California  poultry  keeping 
came  from  Easterners  who  had  located  in 
Fruitvale  and  started  in  fancy  poultry. 
They  had  small  breeding  pens  of  various 
breeds,  and  at  night  each  pen  of  fowls 
was  sealed  tip,  as  it.  were,  in  an  almost 
air  tight  box.  "On  no  account"  the  own- 
ers assured  us,  "must  the  night  air  with 
us  chill  and  log  get  to  the  fowls." 

These  parties  shortly  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks  of  poultry  raisers,  but  their 
mistaken  notion  remained  with  us  to  our 
detriment,  and  it  was  long  before  we  got 
wise  to  the  necessity  for  open-air  poultry 
houses.  This  fact  is  so  obvious  from  a 
backward  view  that  it  seems  we  should 
have  recognized  it  from  the  first,  but  we 
didn't,  and  had  to  be  "shown"  through 
a  disastrous  experience  with  roup. 

In  poultry  instruction,  the  same  as  in 
school  teaching,  the  important  subjects 
must  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  and 
each  point  gone  over  many  a  time  and 
all  the  time.  As  the  school  rhyme  runs: 
"Over  and  over  the  mill-wheel  must 
turn, 

And  over  and  over  the  lesson  we 
must  learn." 
For  instance,  a  student  of  ours  who 
bad  started  into  poultry  raising  this 
spring  remarked  that  when  he  opened 
the  poultry  houses  in  the  mornings  a 
foul  steam  rushed  out.  We  told  him 
to  open  a  large  portion  of  the  north  side 
of  such  houses  and  pens,  and  cover  the 
opening  with  inch-mesh  wire,  and  to  do 
it  quick  before  roup  is  located  with  him. 
We  were  surprised  in  this  case,  because 
we  thought  we  had  already  carefully  im- 
pressed upon  this  party  the  necessity  of 
fresh  air  as  well  as  of  freedom  from  drafts 
in  the  roosting  quarters  of  poultry.  We 


find  that  almost  invariably  "freedom  from 
drafts"  conveys  the  idea  of  shutting  the 
fowls  up  tight,  and  "fresh  air"  that  of 
houses  open  on  all  sides,  that  currents 
and  cross-currents  of  air  may  play  over 
and  under  the  fowls  continually. 

NO  NECESSITY  FOR  ROUr  IN  OUR  FLOCKS. 

Though  the  heavy  adobe  soil  and  ex- 
posed situations  of  many  of  our  coast 
sections  are  not  the  best  ever  for  poultry, 
there  is  no  location  so  poor  that  fowls 
may  not  be  kept  in  good  health  and  en- 
tire freedom  from  roup  by  proper  housing 
and  care.  Hard  and  fast  rules  to  that 
end: 

Houses  tight  on  all  sides  but  one,  and 
that  one  side  always  partly  open,  pro- 
tected only  by  inch-mesh  wire.  The  open 
side  away  from  the  prevailing  winds, 
which  in  our  coast  climate  is  the  north 
side. 

Houses  kept  dry  by  tight  board  floors 
well  set  up  from  the  ground,  and  by  re- 
moving the  droppings  to  prevent  the 
dampness  and  steam  which  arise  from 
the  same. 

Care  in  brooding  chicks  to  keep  an 
even  and  proper  temperature  and  pre- 
venting them  from  huddling  and  in  teach- 
ing them  to  perch  at  the  proper  time 
without  piling  up  in  corners. 

Breeding  only  from  strong,  vigorous 
fowls  that  have  never  been  afflicted  with 
roup  or  even  with  colds. 

Killing  and  burning  the  carcass  of  any 
fowl  when  the  cold  has  reached  the  roupy 
stage  with  offensive  odor. 

Keeping  poultry  houses  and  quarters 
clean  and  sweet,  and  noting  that  the  air 
in  the  roosting  quarters  is  as  fresh  in 
the  morning  as  outside  air. 

Giving  the  fowls  plenty  of  room  in 
both  house  and  yard,  and  clean,  mellow 
soil  to  run  upon. 

TREATMENT  FOR  COLDS. 

When  from  being  exposed  to  chill,  damp 
winds  or  other  cause,  fowls  are  found  to 
be  sneezing,  choking,  running  at  the  nos- 
trils, with  inflamed  eyes  or  with  any 
symptoms  which  are  just  the  same  as 
the  beginning  of  a  cold  with  a  person, 
clean  out  the  nostrils  first  by  wiping  with 
a  clean  cloth  dampened  with  coal  oil  or 
remove  the  dust  which  the  mucus  accu- 
mulates about  them,  and  then  inject  a 
drop  of  coal  oil  in  each  with  a  small  ma- 
chine oil  can.  Repeat  this  night  and 
morning.  If  the  trouble  is  in  the  throat, 
give  a  tablespoonful  (for  a  grown  fowl, 
teaspoonful  for  a  chick)  of  a  mixture  of 
sweet  oil  and  coal  oil,  half  and  half,  as 
often  as  seems  necessary.  If  the  eyes 
are  inflamed,  bathe  with  the  same  mix- 
ture. With  large  flocks  of  fowls  where 
many  are  afflicted  and  they  cannot  be 
treated  individually,  procure  a  very  fine 
sprayer  and  spray  the  fowls  with  coal 
oil  while  on  the  roost  at  night,  and  put 
a  little  coal  oil  in  the  drinking  water. 
This  spraying  with  coal  oil  is  also  excel- 
lent to  keep  off  the  ticks  and  sticktight 
fleas  which  are  so  troublesome  in  the 
interior  sections  and  warm  valleys.  Feed 
the  fowls  with  a  stimulating  mash  made 
by  boiling  pluck  or  fresh  meat  to  pieces 
with  vegetables  and  rolled  barley  and 
adding  plenty  of  red  pepper  pods  and 
raw  onions  chopped  fine.  Keep  the  ailing 
fowls  from  the  chill  winds  and  also  from 
dampness  in  the  roosting  quarters.  The 
fowl  that  does  not  improve  after  a  few 
days  of  this  treatment  is  ready  for  the 
hatchet  cure. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  fouling  of  the  drinking  water  by 
the  English  sparrow  is  a  serious  matter 
which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
poultry  yards.  Both  by  standing  on  the 
edges  of  vessels  and  bathing  in  the  water 
and  by  their  droppings,  do  these  little 
imps  make  the  water  unfit  to  drink.  We 
have  hit  upon  a  device  for  protecting  the 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


water  in  the  open  granite  pans  which 
we  use  for  drinking  vessels  that  proves 
effective.  On  a  swinging  wire  woven  into 
a  loose  mat  the  lower  end  we  tack  a 
large  sheet  of  crisp  paper  and  suspend 
over  each  dish.  The  winds  keeps  this 
in  motion  and  the  sparrow  shys  at  it. 


A  San  Joaquin  poultry  raiser  is  experi- 
menting with  a  scheme  for  securing 
pullet-producing  eggs.  The  present  the- 
ory in  regard  to  sex  is  that  the  parent 
of  the  greater  vitality  dominates  and  the 
offspring  will  be  largely  of  that  sex.  This 
experimenter  proposes  to  supply  extra  vi- 
tality to  the  hens  by  making  them  roost 
upon  steel  perches  connected  with  electric 
batteries  which  supply  a  constant  current 
of  electricity.  Thus  charged  each  night 
with  vitality,  the  hens  will  be  expected 
to  lay  eggs  which  will  produce  only  fe- 
male fowls  and  the  cockerels  will  not  be 
in  it  at  all. 


POULTRY. 


Farmers  in  the  East  are  wide  awake  to 
the  fact  that  poultry  is  the  best  paying 
adjunct  of  the  farm.  From  a  radius  of 
sixty  miles  about  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  reports 
the  Swift  &  Co.  superintendent  for  that 
section,  eight  to  ten  carloads  of  poultry 
are  shipped  weekly,  a  single  farmer  often 
bringing  in  from  100  to  300  fowls. 


The  little  State  of  Tennessee,  in  addi- 
tion to  supplying  its  own  demand  for 
poultry  products,  ships  out  $18,000,000 
worth  of  eggs  and  poultry  each  year, 
which  proves  that  she  not  only  has  the 
right,  climate  for  poultry  but  the  right 
kind  of  farmers  to  make  poultry  pay. 


The  Meadow  Lark  in  California. 


The  meadow  lark  is  protected  in  more 
than  forty  States  of  the  Union;  an  ex- 
amination of  the  crops  of  hundreds  of 
these  birds  showed  the  contents  of  each 
to  be  made  up  of  three-fourths  animal 
matter  in  the  shape  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive ground  insects  while  the  other  por- 
tion was  mostly  the  seed  of  weeds;  and 
careful  investigation  in  all  the  States  has 
proved  that  this  bird  is  almost  wholly 
beneficial ;  yet  every  legislative  year  the 
Audubon  Society  needs  to  make  a  hard 
fight  to  have  the  protection  of  the  meadow 
lark  continued  in  California.  Surely  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  foresight,  not 
to  put  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  the  aver- 
age Californian. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  sparrow, 
all  undisturbed,  goes  merrily  on  its  pes- 
tiferous way,  fattening  upon  the  poultry 
man's  high-priced  feed,  yanking  up  the 
farmer's  planted  grain  and  neatly  extract- 
ing the  kernels  from  the  heads  at  a  later 
stage,  despoiling  the  fruit  and  tender 
green  truck,  befouling  the  premises  and 
filling  them  with  mites,  and  distracting 
the  nerves  with  incessant  chatter.  Why 
do  not  those  persons  who  are  so  busy 
trying  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  lark 
turn  their  attention  to  ways  of  extermi- 
nating this  universal  pest  that  has  not 
one  redeeming  quality?  Why,  forsooth, 
because  the  lark  is  a  sizeable  bird  and 
has  a  tender  yellow  breast  that  is  tooth- 
some to  both  epicure  and  clown,  and  too 
many  have  not  evoluted  beyond  that 
primeval  instinct — kill  and  devour! 

Professor  Beal  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio 


FOR  S  A  1,1'.'. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  F,ggn. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
*2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.-SPE'  IAL  SALE  for  IB 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  8100  NOW  Sl.W,  S5.00  NOW  $2  50,  Hens 
NOW  S1.75  and  S2.50,  Cockerels,  $2.00  and  ¥3.00 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  (  lara 
County,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more  eggs 
or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  orders  for  fall 
delivery  of  trios  and  hens  of  both  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  8.  Swaysgood,  Route  1, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Kd  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN   Egg   and    Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy.;  try  it. 


E^^9.0D 

Y      Contains  ^\ 
every  ingredient 
that  hens  need,  mixed 1 
just  right  to  give  a  bal- 
'anced  ration — makes  hens' 
lay   longer  —  keeps  them' 
healthy — pays  for  itself  by  in- 
creasing egg  production — saves! 
I  your  time  —  puts  money  in  you 
J  pocket.    Scientifically  mixed  I  yl 
machinery  from  a  formula  ba  e< 
[on  years  of  experience.  Best  :ood 
Ion  the  market.  Get 
ICOULSON'S  Egg  Food 
\  from  your  dealer.  Any 
i  way  send  for  catalog  o 
i  Coulson's  Products  for 
k Poultry  Raising. 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY 
&  STOCK  FD.  CO. 
PETAIUMA 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burn  distil 
late.furnlshes  steady, free 
llame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
$1  per  sitting,  $6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Won  9  prizes  from  9  entries 
at  A.  V.  P.  Ex.  and  4  lsts  at 
San  Jose  09.  Bred  as  layers 
llrst.  stock  any  age  foi 
sale.  Eggs  *K  per  hundred 
Settings  $2  up.  Send  fo 
circulars  and  prices. 

49  Washington  Ave., 
1st  Pullet.  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Pelaluma.  Cal. 
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logical  Survey,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  secured  complete  data  re- 
garding the  food  habits  and  economic 
value  of  the  meadow  lark.  He  says: 
"May  is  the  month  when  the  dread  cut- 
worm begins  its  deadly  career  and  then 
the  meadow  lark  does  some  of  its  best 
work,  and  also  upon  the  caterpillars  when 
these  destructive  worms  appear.  Most  of 
the  caterpillars  are  ground  feeders  and 
are  overlooked  by  birds  which  habitually 
frequent  trees,  but  the  meadow  lark  finds 
them  and  devours  them  by  thousands.  In 
the  stomachs  examined  over  28  per  cent 
of  the  food  content  consisted  of  these 
caterpillars  and  the  vegetable  food,  chiefly 
of  seeds  of  weeds.  This  bird  is  entitled 
to  all  possible  pi  election." 

Considering  thd  good  work  which  the 
lark  does  in  orchard  and  field,  it  is  a 
mean  nature  that  would  begrudge  him 
a  bit  of  fruit  or  grain  on  occasion.  Surely 
the  laborer  is  wortny  of  his  hire,  and  the 
meadow  lark  is  a  faithful  worker  in 
God's  fields,  a  portion  of  the  yield  of 
which  belongs  as  much  to  the  birds  as 
lo  man. 

Again,  the  meadow  lark  is  the  onlv 
song  bird  we  have  here  on  the  Coast,  and 
to  us  who  are  hungry  tor  bird  music  he 
would  pay  his  way  by  his  song  without 
other  good  works.  We  hear  him  singing 
in  the  dawning  as  he  rises  from  the  fresh- 
ening earth,  and  his  clear  note  of  thanks- 
giving is  an  example  for  us  and  an  up- 
lift from  the  sordid  cares  of  the  day 
More  than  words  of  eloquent  priest  or 
music  of  grand  organ  does  the  song  of 
the  meadow  lark  carry  the  soul  upward 
with  it  to  the  Giver  of  the  bountiful  earth. 


New  Poultry  Books. 

The  Reliable  Poultry  Publishing  Co.  has 
issued  new  editions  of  three  books  ot 
value  to  poultry  raisers,  especially  those 
interested  in  standard-bred  fowls.  The 
most  notable  of  these  three  is  •  The  Wyan 
dottes,"  of  160  quarto  pages,  bound  in 
heavy  paper  with  embossed  cover  design, 
and  fully  Illustrated;  also  with  three 
Scwell  color  plates  of  Silver-laced.  White, 
and  Partridge  Wyandottes.  It  is  an  au- 
thoritative text-book,  the  text  and  illus 
t rations  being  based  on  the  changes  to 
appear  in  the  1910  American  Standard  of 
Perfection.  The  book  is  invaluable  to 
breeders  of  Wyandottes  who  wish  to  an 
tlcipate  future  Standard  requirements. 
These  books  will  be  sent  at  the  following 
prices,  postage  prepaid,  by  addressing  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Publishing  Co.. 
Quincy  Illinois:  The  Wyandottes,  $1; 
Ducks  and  Geese,  75c;  Poultry  Houses 
and  Fixtures,  50c. 


"The  Suwanee  River." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
conductors  on  all  Florida  railroads  which 
cross  the  Suwanee  river  were  formerly 
instructed  to  call  out  the  name  of  the 
stream  as  the  train  was  crossing.  The 
was  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  river 
an  account  of  the  world  wide  celebrity  it 
has  attained  through  that  charming  mel- 
ody of  Stephen  Foster's.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  tribute  to  the  beauty  or  importance 
of  the  river  itself,  for  it  is  about  as  com- 
monplace a  stream  as  one  could  see  any- 
where. Indeed,  it  is  not  at  the  place 
where  crossed  much  more  than  a  good 
sized  creek.  It  is  wonderful,  however, 
to  see  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
passengers  as  soon  as  the  name  is  called 
out.  Everybody  seems  to  know  the  song 
and  to  enjoy  seeing  the  place,  says  the 
Chicago  Journal,  neglecting  to  mention, 
however,  that  the  name  Suwanee  was 
taken  at  random  by  Foster  because  he 
liked  the  sound. 

The  song  has  been  translated  into  near- 
ly every  language  spoken,  and  its  melody 
and  words  are  perhaps  more  widely  known 
and  popular  than  any  other  song. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Way  to  Grown-up  Land. 

"Good -morrow,  fair    maid,    with  lashes 
brown ; 

Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Womanhood 
Town?" 

"Oh.  this  way  and  that  way,  never  a  stop; 
'Tis  picking  up  stiches  grandma  will  drop. 
'Tis  kissing  the  baby's  troubles  away, 
'Tis  learning  that  cross  words  will  never 
pay ; 

'Tis  helping  mother,  'tis  sewing  up  rents, 
Tis  reading  and  playing,  'tis  saving  up 
cents ; 

Tis  loving  and    smiling,    forgetting  to 
frown. — 

Oh!   that  is  the    way    to  Womanhood 
Town!" — Selected. 


Trouble. 

Trouble  has  a  trick  of  coining 

Butt  end  first; 
Viewed  approaching  then,  you've  seen  it 

At  its  worst. 
Once  surmounted,  straight  it  waxes 

Ever  small, 
And  it  tapers  'till  there's  nothing 

Left  at  all! 
So,  whene'er  a  difficulty 

May  impend. 
Just  remember  you  are  facing 

The  butt  end; 
And  that  looking  back  upon  it. 

Dike  as  not. 
You  will  marvel  at  beholding 

Just  a  dot!  — Selected. 


Behind  the  Counter. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  much  of 
your  time,"  the  customer  said,  pleasant- 
ly, "but  samples  are  necessary  some- 
times. I  will  take  these  to  my  dressmak- 
er at  once  and  mail  my  order  tomorrow." 

Lois  Bently  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
a  glimpse  of  Fanny  Oliver's  sales  slip  os- 
tentatiously displayed  nerved  her  to 
courage. 

"I  don't  mind  the  time  ever,"  she  said, 
"but  you  see  somebody  is  to  be  laid  off 
for  the  summer,  and  I  have  to  work.  But 
the  samples  have  my  number  and  the 
sale  will  be  credited  to  me." 

"You  deserve  it.  certainly."  the  lady 
answered.  "I  hope  your  next  customer  will 
be  quicker  than  I  have  been."  She  turned 
away  with  a  friendly  goodby  smile,  leav- 
ing Lois  half-encouraged,  half  hopeless. 
There  was  not  much  question  among  the 
girls  that  Lois  would  be  the  one  to  go;  she 
seemed  fated  to  have  those  who  wanted 
cheap  laces  come  to  her,  whereas  Fanny 
Oliver  always  captured  the  big  purchas- 
ers, Fanny  said  it  was  part  of  business 
to  know  which  customers  to  go  to,  and 
that  Lois  had  not  a  business  bump. 

"But  somebody  has  to  wait  upon  them," 
Lois  argued. 

"Doubtless,  but  it  can  be  somebody 
else,"  Fanny  retorted,  lightly.  "You  see 
the  difference  it  makes.  Your  sales  today 
have  been  $39  and  mine  $163." 

Yes,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  difference, 
and  Lois,  summoned  to  the  manager's 
office  the  following  day,  told  herself  she 
had  known  it  all  the  time:  what  she  had 
not  realized  was  that  until  then  she  had 
not  given  up  hope. 

The  manager  looked  up  pleasantly. 

"I  called  you  up.  Miss  Bently,  to  show 
you  a  letter  we  received  from  a  customer 
this  morning.  I  think  it  may  interest 
you." 

Lois,  bewildered,  took  the  letter.  At 
first  the  phrases  meant  nothing  to  her,  so 
sure  had  she  been  of  dismissal:  but  af- 
ter a  little  she  began  to  understand — 
"the  very  great  patience  and  courtesy  of 
the  young  lady  who  waited  upon  me," 
"not  the  first  time  I  had  noticed  her  un- 
failing patience  even  with  the  most  try- 


ing customers" — the  words  looked  at  her 
like  friendly,  assuring  faces. 

"I  merely  wish  to  add.  Miss  Bently," 
the  manager  said,  as  she  handed  back  the 
letter,  "that  the  kind  of  sales-woman  not 
ed  In  this  letter  is  the  kind  we  never  part 
with  if  we  can  help  it." 

Suppose — she  had  not  written!  Lois  did 
not  realize  that  she  had  said  it  aloud  un- 
til she  heard  the  manager  answering  her 
thought. 

"Yes,  we  might  have  made  a  mistake, 
although  we  are  not  so  likely  to  as  you 
think.  But  even  then,  the  same  qualities 
would  have  won  in  the  end.  They  always 
do,  Miss  Bently. 

Lois,  shining-eyed  and  pink-cheeked, 
went  back  to  the  lace  counter.  It  was  good 
— best  of  all — to  know  that  real  things 
counted.  But  how  other  people  helped — 
if  they  would! — Exchange. 

Boy  on  the  Farm — and  After. 

The  boy  born  on  the  farm  has  rea- 
sons for  being  grateful.  He  is  apt  to  be- 
gin life  with  the  heritage  of  health  upon 
which  to  build.  He  is  not  isolated,  as  a 
few  decades  ago.  The  probability  is  that 
the  mail  is  brought  to  bis  door,  that 
there  is  available  a  telephone  service.  The 
school  within  reach  is  as  good  as  the 
school  of  the  city,  with  better  sanitation 
and  a  better  moral  atmosphere.  The 
amusements,  simple  as  they  may  be,  are 
as  Instructive  and  as  elevating  as  the 
cheap  theatres.  Yet  the  boy,  getting  to 
the  age  of  liberty,  leaves  the  farm,  where 
he  would  have  developed  into  a  substan 
tial  citizen,  and  hurries  to  the  city,  in 
which  the  chances  are  that  he  will  at- 
tain no  more  individuality  than  one  fly 
in  a  myriad  swarm. 

When  this  boy  arrives  at  the  age  of 
more  serious  discretion  he  regrets  that  he 
elected  to  make  a  bootless  conquest  of 
the  city,  but  it  is  too  late.  If  he  had 
been  one  of  the  exceptional  successes  he 
may  purchase  the  old  farm  from  the 
hands  of  strangers;  but  if  wealth  has  not 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  generally  it  has 
not,  he  has  to  let  the  years  pass  while 
vainly  he  yearns  for  the  country  that  once 
had  seemed  so  dreary.  He  had  wanted 
to  hear  the  clamor  of  traffic  instead  of 
the  song  of  birds,  the  rustle  of  ripening 
fields;  and  the  traffic  has  become  a  deaf 
ening  roar.  He  learns  to  place  a  new  value 
on  peace,  to  respect  a  new  standard  of 
happiness.  But  all  this  comes  too  late, 
when  strangers  till  the  acres  of  his  fath- 
ers. 

There  are  farmers  who  make  their  lives 
narrow  and  hard  and  to  youth  hateful. 
They  fairly  drive  the  boys  away.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this.  The  farmer  boy 
is  entitled  to  his  vacations,  to  reason- 
able hours,  his  social  relaxations,  his  vis- 
its to  the  city.  But  among  the  many 
thousands  of  boys  who  have  been  im- 
pelled toward  the  city  there  is  rising  a 
wave  of  reaction.  Among  the  new  gen- 
eration of  farmer  boys,  intelligent,  read- 
ing papers,  books  and  magazines,  getting 
an  insight  into  the  world's  realities  with- 
out hardening  and  dispiriting  contact 
with  them,  there  is  forming  also  an  opin- 
ion that  the  country  is  the  better  place, 
the  place  for  greater  enjoyment,  surer  re- 
turns, fewer  temptations,  a  saner  and 
more  satisfactory  existence. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Baby's  Food. 

Up  to  the  second  year  no  solids  should 
be  given  any  baby.  After  that,  gruel  and 
beef  juice  may  be  given,  and  orange  juice, 
of  course.  That,  and  plain  water,  are  to 
be  given  the  child  from  birth.  And  after 
the  twelfth  month,  say,  a  tablespoon  of 
scraped  beef  at  a  meal,  or  soft -cooked  eggs 
twice  a  week.  No  bananas,  mind,  nor  ber- 
ries. Baked  apple,  stewed  prunes,  and  so 
on,  but  no  pies,  puddings  or  cake. 


Coffee  and  Its  Effects. 

According  to  late  theories,  coffee,  when 
properly  made,  is  of  great  benefit  to  most 
persons.  One  savant  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "Coffee  is  a  sober  li- 
quor, acting  strongly  on  the  brain,  and 
differing  from  alcohol  because  it  in 
creases  clearness  and  lucidity.  Coffee 
suppresses  extreme  fatigue,  delieves  men 
tal  oppression,  enables  the  real  state  of 
things  to  be  recognized,  and  lights  the 
spark  of  trutn." 

Another's  opinion  is  quoted:  "It  exhil 
arates  and  arouses.  It  counteracts  the 
stupor  occasioned  by  fatigue,  by  disease 
or  opium;  it  allays  hunger  to  a  certain 
extent,  gives  to  the  weary  increased 
strength  and  vigor,  and  imparts  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  repose.  It  makes  the  brain 
more  active,  it  soothes  the  body  generally, 
makes  the  change  waste  of  matter  slow- 
er, and  the  demand  for  food,  In  conse- 
quence, is  less." 

An  eminent  English  physician,  Sir 
James  Browne,  giving  his  views  as  to  the 
dietetic  and  medicinal  value  of  coffee, 
says:  "I  believe  it  has  not  yet  attained 
the  popularity  in  this  country  to  which 
its  merits  entitle  it.  It.  is  an  aid  to  di- 
gestion. In  moderate  doses  it  stimulates 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  raises  the 
arterial  pressure.  It  quickens  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  thus  ridding  the 
muscles  of  their  waste  products,  it  in 
creases  their  energy  and  during  their  ex- 
ercise diminishes  the  sense  of  fatigue. 
When  it  is  taken  in  excess,  coffee,  like 
everything  else,  may  prove  to  be  quite  in- 
jurious, inducing  insomnia,  hallucina- 
tions and  palpitations;  but  such  toxic  ef- 
fects are  exceedingly  rare,  even  in  those 
who  consume  it  freely;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  coffee  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
against  several  formidable  poisons,  such 
as  morphia,  opium  and  deadly  night- 
shade." 


The  Teeth. 

Most,  of  the  disturbances  of  digestion, 
the  rashes,  fretfulness  and  broken  sleep, 
which  are  attributed  so  confidently  by 
Sairey  Gamp  and  her  descendants  to 
"teething."  are  due  to  errors  in  diet,  to 
injudicious  kinds  of  solid  food  which  the 
child  is  just  beginning  to  display  an  ap- 
petite for.  as  he  breaks  away  from  his 
exclusively  milk  diet;  to  irritation  from 
the  filthy  and  often  infected  fingers  which 
are  thrust  into  his  defenseless  mouth  to 
see  if  the  teeth  are  coming  through,  or 
to  the  slight  infectious  diseases,  colds, 
etc.,  to  which  he  begins  now  to  be  pecu- 
liarly liable.  Given  any  of  these  syste- 
matic disturbances  and  the  rapid  changes 
taking  place  in  the  gums  make  theni  a 
point  of  least  resistance. 

The  best  is  the  proper  regulation  of 
his  diet  and  bowels  by  competent  advice, 
letting  his  gums  and  mouth  severely 
alone,  except  to  allow  plenty  of  cool,  pure 
water  and  a  proper  supply  of  food  that 
contains  elements  upon  which  he  can  give 
his  jaws  the  exericse  they  are  beginning 
to  crave.  The  effects  of  teething  rings, 
corals,  "comforters"  and  all  artificial  ob- 
jects on  which  the  gums  are  to  be  exer- 
cised and  the  teeth  to  be  "cut,"  are  al- 
most exclusively  bad.  If  they  are  hard, 
they  bruise  and  injure  the  delicate  gums 
of  the  child.  Whether  hard  or  soft,  they 
get  him  into  the  habit  of  perpetually 
wanting  to  have  something  in  his  mouth 
to  mumble  or  chew  at.  They  are  con- 
tinually dropped  or  mopped  on  the  floor, 
used  to  curry  the  dog  and  stroke  the  cat, 
patted  upon  everything  that  comes  within 
reach  of  him,  and  then  thrust  promptly 
back  into  the  mouth  again.  As  germ- 
collectors,  they  have  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  Let  the  child  get  the  exercise 
for  his  jaws  which  he  begins  to  eagerly 
crave  at  this  time,  from  tough  and  re- 
sisting articles  of  food,  such  as  crusts( 
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pieces  of  tough  meat  or  meat  gristle 
which  are  too  large  for  him  to  swallow, 
or  the  round  end  of  a  chicken  or  mutton 
bone  with  some  fragments  of  meat  at- 
tached to  it. — Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson. 


Old  Money  Cut  Up. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States,"  said 
a  treasury  official  at  Washington,  "are 
growing  more  fastidious  every  year  in 
the  matter  of  handling  money.  They  have 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  fresh, 
crisp  banknotes  or  treasury  certificates 
and  do  not  care  to  handle  soiled  money. 
The  government  has  encouraged  this  ten- 
dency to  demand  clean  notes. 

"A  big  money  factory  is  maintained 
here  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  sup- 
ply and  it  costs  very  little  for  banks  to 
get  it.  The  only  charge  for  the  exchange 
is  40  cents  per  $1000  for  transportation. 
The  average  wear  of  a  $1  treasury  certi- 
ficate is  14  months.  Formerly  a  note  would 
stay  out  for  three  or  four  years.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  body  of  the  circulation  is 
entirely  renewed  every  two  and  a  half 
years." 

The  business  of  redeeming  paper  money 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
government  recently  found  it  necessary 
to  improve  its  machinery  for  destroying 
notes.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
paper  money  for  redemption  was  destroy- 
ed by  being  cut  in  two  by  a  giant  steel 
blade  operated  by  a  strong  armed  em- 
ployee. Now  the  notes  are  mutilated,  first, 
by  an  electrical  punch  which  puts  four 
holes  in  each  bundle  of  stacked  up  bills. 
Then  they  are  further  pushed  under  a 
knife,  also  operated  by  electricity,  which 
deftly  cuts  them  longitudinally  through 
the  middle.  Between  600,000  and  1,200,000 
individual  notes  are  thus  destroyed  every 
day. 


The  Outdoor  World. 


"There  are  some  people  so  afraid  of 
Fresh  air,"  laughed  an  old  sea  captain, 
"that  they  seem  to  think  they  can  ventil- 
ate (heir  rooms  by  opening  their  cup- 
board doors."  And  there  are  people  who 
imagine  they  can  keep  their  lives  fresh 
and  healthful  in  very  much  the  same  way. 
They  shut  off  all  currents  from  the  out- 
side world.  They  shudder  at  its  wick- 
edness, they  shrink  from  its  clamor,  they 
do  not  want  to  be  disquieted  by  its  de- 
mands, and  so  they  selfishly  shut  them- 
selves into  their  own  interests  and  pur- 
suits and  begin,  all  unconsciously,  to 
grow  pinched  and  narrow.  Daily  employ- 
ments grow  monotonous,  familiar  enjoy- 
ments lose  their  zest,  and  the  spirit  be- 
comes peevish,  carping  and  selfish.  The 
breath  of  the  outdoor  world  may  sting, 
but  it  is  invigorating;  rubbing  against 
other  people's  angularities  may  be  rasp- 
ing, but  it  smoothes  down  our  own,  and 
all  the  rush  and  hurry  about  us,  however 
weary  we  grow,  is  better  than  withdrawal 
and  morbidness.  Any  outdoor  atmos- 
phere is  better  than  breathing  over  and 
over  that  of  our  own  cupboards. 


Mrs.  McGuire — "Is  your  ould  man  any 
better  since  he  wint  to  th  doctor,  Mrs. 
Finnegan?" 

Mrs.  Finnegan — "Not  wan  bit,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guire; sure  it's  worse  th'  poor  man  is 
wid  his  head  whirlin'  aroun'  an'  aroun', 
trying  to  discover  how  to  follow  th'  doc- 
tor's direction." 

Mrs.  McGuire — "An'  what  are  th'  direc- 
tions, Mrs.  Finnegan?" 

Mrs.  Finnegan — "Sure,  they  do  be  to 
take  won  powder  six  toimes  a  day,  Mrs. 
McGuire." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Brown — What  have  you  got  against  that 
man  Smith?   He  has  done  some  very  good 
j  things. 

j  Jones — Yes,  but  I  happened  to  be  one 
jf  them. 


House  Beautiful. 


A  correct  choice  of  style  and  design  in 
table  linen  is  very  essential  to  the  artistic 
furnishing  of  the  dining-room. 

"Style  in  table  linens,"  says  Clara  E. 
Laughlin,  "change  from  time  to  time,  and 
render  it  difficult  to  say  what  may  or 
may  not  be  used  with  propriety,  except 
that  the  general  principle  of  coarse, 
heavy  looking  designs  being  in  poor  taste, 
always  holds  good.  One  pattern  alone 
has  proven  itself,  and  stood  the  test  of 
time  so  satisfactorily  that  it  is  as  high 
as  ever  in  good  housekeepers'  favor,  with 
no  prospect  of  falling  from  grace — our  old 
friend  the  dainty,  modest  snowdrop,  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive  little  figure  in  a  garden 
array  of  roses,  English  violets,  lilacs,  tu- 
lips, irises,  and  poppies — for  these  are 
flowery  times  in  linens.  Occasionally  we 
meet  with  a  scroll  or  fern  design,  though 
the  latter  is  gradually  falling  into  dis- 
use as  being  too  stiff  to  twine  and  weave 
into  graceful  lines. 

So  true  to  nature  and  so  exquisitely 
woven  are  these  posy  patterns  that  they 
form  in  themselves  a  most  charming  ta- 
ble decoration." 


Willow  furniture  is  very  pretty,  cool 
and  comfortable  for  porches.  Many  per- 
sons paint  their  willow  chairs  a  restful 
green,  which  makes  them  even  more  at- 
tractive. 


A  handsome  bookcase  filled  with  dain- 
tily bound  books,  is  an  ornament  to  any 
room.  Care  should  be  used,  however,  in 
choosing  a  situation  for  the  case,  so  that 
the  books  will  not  be  subject  to  strong 
sunlight.  Many  of  these  dainty  bindings 
fade  very  rapidly,  and  their  decorative 
quality  is  then  entirely  gone. 


Many  housewives  hang  curtains  inside 
the  glass  doors  of  their  bookcases  and 
in  this  way  protect  the  books  from  the 
light,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  visible 
presence  of  books  lends  dignity  and  beau- 
ty to  any  apartment. 


No  bit  of  furniture  should  be  purchased 
for  which  there  is  not  a  suitable  place 
in  the  house.  A  piece  of  furniture  may 
be  very  attractive  in  the  salesroom,  and 
its  practical  qualities  may  appear  irre- 
sistible, while  on  our  own  floors  it  may 
be  perfectly  useless  and  out  of  place. 


Every  one  who  furnishes  a  house 
should  keep  in  mind  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  One  should  also  remember  that 
however  handsome  a  thing  may  be,  it  is 
likely  to  "fight"  with  everything  else  in 
the  room,  if  its  suitability  is  not  con- 
sidered before  it  is  introduced  to  the  other 
household  goods. 


The  modern  revival  of  the  casement 
window  of  our  forefathers  looks  very 
pretty  above  a  buffet  sideboard. 


A  growing  plant  makes  any  room  more 
homelike  and  cozy. 

Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
mar  the  effect  by  a  gaudy  jardiniere. 
Plain  colors,  smooth  surfaces  and  no  dec- 
oration is  a  good  rule  to  follow  in  pur- 
chasing this  pottery. 


Pictures  for  dining-rooms  should  be  of 
pretty  landscape  or  anything  else  cheery 
and  attractive. 


In  Hot  Weather. 


The  hot  weather  is  upon  us  and  it  will 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  modify  our  diet 
somewhat.  Eat  less  in  quantity,  decidedly 
less  of  meat,  greasy  foods  and  sweets. 
Favor  fruits  and  vegetables,  only  be  sure 
they  are  sound.  Take  plenty  of  water 
outisde  and  in,  avoid  absolutely  all  in- 
toxicating beverages.  Beware  of  getting 
overheated.     Keep  the  temper  cool. 


ATTEND  HEALD'S 

For  a  BUSINESS        For  a 

Better         COLLEGE  Larger 

Position  FOR  Salary 

SUCCESS 

425  McAllister  st.,    san  francisco,  cal. 


MEDA 


Wi'ALAM 
^ONEER  carpet  Cleaning^ 


Alameda  RugWorks  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Ca.1 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


NO  RUBBING! 

No  Hard  Work — No  More  Drudg= 
ery  on  Wash  Day. 

WE  COHVIHCE  YOU  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Write  at  once  for  a  KllEE  package— enough 
for  three  washings.  They  will  not  harm  the 
most  dainty  fabric.  Kvery  housewife  can  do 
her  own  washing  with  Champion  Tablets— 
they  make  wash  day  a  pleasure.  Bend  us 
your  grocer's  name  and  5c.  stain ps  to  cover 
mailing. 

CHAMPION  MFG.  CO. 

1822  7th  St.,  Dept.  R  Oakland,  Cal. 

SPECIAL  Ofc'FKK  To  AGENTS. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  the  wireless 
Held  olTer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Subscription  Agents  Vv  anted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  Nollclt  for  subscrlb  IIoum.  Goml 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  onee 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instruction!).  You  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  27,  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent ("-ices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT 

The  weat  market  is  very  firm.  Re- 
ports from  eastern  and  western  States 
show  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  crop. 
The  Porterville  Recorder  speaking  of  the 
local  conditions  states  that  many  farmers 
around  that  section  are  holding  out  for 
$1.60.  The  wheat  crop  was  as  large  as 
the  one  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  ber- 
ries are  much  smaller,  not  having  filled 
out  as  well. 

California  Club   $1.70  @1.74 

Sonora    1.74  @1.79 

White  Australia    1.76  @1.82M> 

Northern  Club    1.67 1.72 % 

Northern  Bluestem    1.80  @1.85 

Russian  Red    1.67  1.74 

Turkey  Red    f.72%@1.77% 

BARLEY 

The  barley  is  slightly  higher  than  last 
reported,  but  the  present  tendency  is  weak. 
Many  of  the  growers  over  the  State  are 
holding  out  for  better  prices  than  the 
buyers  are  now  offering. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.11  @1.17 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.08  @1.12 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.07 

OATS 

The  oat  market  is  much  stronger  than 
it  has  been  any  time  this  year,  there  be- 
ing much  more  buying  and  selling  going 
on,  and  the  prominent  buyers  are  in  the 
market  much  stronger  than  they  have 
been.  The  demand  is  especially  good  for 
reds,  while  whites  are  only  fairly  strong. 

Red,  feed   $1.45  @1.50 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.80  @1.85 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  rather  shy  at  pres- 
ent, as  the  buyers  here  are  afraid  to  get 
in  on  account  of  the  present  jump  of  the 
eastern  market,  which  they  consider  as 
only  momentary. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.67 >j@  1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70  (51.721* 

Egyptian— White    1.55  @1.60 

Brown    1.40  @1.50 

RYE 

The  rye  market  still  continues  dull  with 
practically  no  trading  going  on. 
Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  (S1.75 

BEANS 

The  bean  market  is  quiet  and  steady. 
Reports  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
State  are  to  the  effect  of  large  crops.  A 
dispatch  from  Yuba  City  says  that  the 
crop  around  that  section  will  be  the  larg- 
est it  has  been  in  some  years  past.  Re- 
ports from  Sawtelle  are  to  the  effect  that 
an  average  crop  is  indicated  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  plants.  There  are 
some  12,000  acres  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sawtelle.  This  is  greater  than  last 
year's  acreage  by  2000.  The  beans  plant 
ed  in  April  are  showing  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  pods  than  those  sown  later  on. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.00  @6.50 

Blackeyes    5.75  @6.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.65  @4.70 

Garvanzos    2.50  @3.00 

Horse  Beans    1.50  @1.75 

Small  Whites    3.75  @4.10 

Large  Whites    3.65  @3.85 

Limas    4.50  @4.60 

Pea    4.75  @5.00 

Pink    6.00  @6.25 

Red    6.50  @6.75 

Red  Kidneys   5.50  @5.75 

SEEDS 

The  seed  market  shows  a  few  changes 
over  those  quoted  last  time.  A  decided 
jump  is  noticed  in  green  peas,  which  are 
in  very  strong  demand  at  the  present 
time. 


Apple  Orchards 

SEVASTOPOL — the  home  of  the  Graven- 
sloin  apple,  the  early  and  best  flavored 
apple,  quick  sales  at  good  prices.  We 
liave  just  subdivided  a  tract  of  say  500 
acres,  very  productive  land,  excellent  for 
apples,  berries,  nuts  and  all  vegetables  and 
poultry.  These  small  farms  are  money 
getters.  Sebastopol  lies  6  miles  west  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  county.  50  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Frequent  communica- 
tion by  rail  and  water.  Climate  excellent, 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  '  Springs  and 
flowing  streams  on  the  tract. 

We  have  a  number  of  small  ranches,  im- 
proved and  unimproved.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circulars,  investigate.  You  will  buy. 
The  prices  are  right  and  terms  very  reas- 
onable. 

JOHN    F.  BVXBEE 
Palo  Alto.  SanU  Clara  County,  California 


Alfalfa    17    @19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    3VG@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5Vbc 

Hemp    3    @  3\i>c 

MilleU    3  c 

Timothy    5V_.@  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5>/ic 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.70@  3.80 

FLOUR 

Flour  is  firm  at  its  present  advance  due 
to  its  sympathy  with  wheat. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    5.80  (56.20 

Superfine    4.60  @5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  @5.25 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  conditions  over  the  State  still 
continue  unsatisfactory.  Hay  of  prac- 
tically all  kinds  is  being  offered  at  very 
reasonable  figures,  and  all  familiar  with 
conditions  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
prices  will  go  lower.  At  the  present  time 
the  shippers  are  having  a  hard  time  get- 
ting cars  to  ship  their  hay  out  of  the 
country.  The  Hollister  Advance,  speaking 
of  conditions  in  that  locality,  says  that 
several  lots  of  medium  quality  volunteer 
hay  has  changed  hands  at  $7  a  ton.  to  be 
used  as  stock  feed.  The  general  tendency 
of  owners  of  good  hay  in  San  Benito  coun- 
ty is  to  hold  off  selling  their  hay  until 
a  satisfactory  price  can  be  obtained  and 
until  the  flood  of  Island  hay  from  the 
river  sections  is  disposed  of. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $12.00@  14.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.50 

Tame  Oats    9.00@12.50 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.50 

Barley    9.00@12.50 

Alfalfa   •  8.50@11.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    50@  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Feed  stuffs  still  continue  high  and  an 
advancement  is  noticed  in  bran,  middlings, 
rolled  barley  and  shorts. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    23.50@24.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.50@24.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.50@29.50 

Shorts    24.50@26.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

There  still  continues  an  over-supply  in 
all  vegetable  lines.  The  strongest  thing 
on  the  market  at  present  is  green  corn, 
as  top  prices  are  being  paid  for  fancy 
stuff.  Most  everytning  else  is  being  cut 
in  price  to  effect  sales.  This  is  especially 
true  of  green  peppers,  cucumbers,  sum- 
mer squash,  green  peas,  and  beans.  Onions 
are  much  weaker  than  last  reported  : 1 1 1 r I 
the  demand  is  not  very  good  even  under 
reduced  prices  quoted. 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack..?  1.70®  1.85 

Garlic,  per  lb   5@  6c 

Green  peas,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box   60@  85c 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.25@  1.60 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   70@  80c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....      50@  60c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.6()@  2.25 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45@  60c 

Carrots   S5c@  1.00 

POTATOES 

The  potato  market  is  fairly  active. 
There  has  been  a  jump  in  prices  both  of 
river  varieties  and  Salinas  Burbanks. 
Sweet  potatoes  remain  steady  and  are 
still  selling  at  3  to  4c.  a  lb. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack . .  $  1.10@  1.45 
River  Whites,  per  box   90c<f/$1.15 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY 
The  general  demand  for  poultry  is  very 
poor,  so  that  most  every  branch  except 
fat  young  hens  and  roosters  have  to  be 
scaled  in  prices  in  order  to  effect  sales. 
The  poultry  men  should  let  up  on  such 
heavy  shipments  to  the  San  Francisco 
market  at  present  because  by  holding  off 
a  little  later  much  better  prices  will  be 
obtained.  The  large  number  of  people  on 
vacations  have  something  to  do  with  the 
weak  market  in  San  Francisco. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.75 

Small  broilers    2.50®  3.00 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

It)  and  2(1  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  jter 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINK  LAND  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Fi  vers    5.00®  6.00 

Hens,  extra   8.00@10.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.50@10.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  7.00 

EGGS 

Eggs  are  very  strong,  going  up  several 
points  over  those  quoted  in  our  last.  The 
supply  has  fallen  off  considerable  of  late, 
which  coupled  with  the  high  prices  of 
feeds  and  the  scarcity  of  green  grass  has 
caused  this  advance. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   32  c 

Firsts    28  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE 

The  cheese  market  remains  the  same 
as  last  reported  and  is  much  firmer. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14%C 

Firsts    13V2c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16VL.c 

BUTTER 

Butter  has  risen  considerably  since  our 
last  quotations,  and  is  very  strong  on  a 
rising  market.  Those  famiilar  with  con- 
ditions state  that  from  now  on  butter 
will  climb  steadily.  The  following  prices 
are  quoted  by  the  California  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   31  c 

Firsts    29  c 

Seconds    28  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS 
There  has  been  596  more  cars  of  fruit 
shipped  out  this  year  than  last  year.  To 
date  there  has  been  3885  carloads  of  fruit 
as  against  3289  carloads  sent  out  in  1909. 
The  California  Fruit.  Distributers,  speak- 
ing of  the  deciduous  fruit  crop  of  last, 
week,  say  that  the  following  number  of 
cars  of  fruit  were  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  up  to  the  week  ending  July 
22d. 

Peaches — 268%  cars.  Twice  as  many 
peaches  were  shipped  out  this  week  as 
last.  Varieties  now  going  forward  are 
the  best  produced  in  the  State — Susque- 
hannas.  Wheatland,  Late  Crawfords,  and 
Elberta,  with  a  few  highly  colored  clings. 
Peaches  will  continue  in  ample  supply  for 
the  next  ten  days  and  possibly  two  weeks, 
but  we  believe  the  heaviest  shipments 
have  now  gone  forward.  Fruit  is  of  very 
good  quality. 

Plums — 185%  cars.  Varieties  now  avail 
able  are  the  same  as  reported  last  week. 
Movement  of  this  fruit  has  been  in  excess 
of  our  expectations,  but  will  continue  of 
considerable  volume  for  but  a  few  days 
more. 

Pears — 416' i  cars.  Shipments  of  this 
fruit  also  show  a  heavy  increase.  This  is 
caused  by  several  days  of  unusually  warm 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week  and  has  hastened  picking 
considerably.  Shipments  from  the  River 
have  been  better  maintained  than  expect- 
ed, but  are  now  practically  done.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  moved  from  Sui- 
sun  valley.  It  is  expected  that  shipments 
will  materially  decrease  from  this  time 
on. 

Grapes — 1 5 V4  cars.  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes  are  now  moving  in  fair  quantities 
and  will  be  followed  by  Malagas  which  are 
now  appearing  in  a  small  way.  Early  To- 
kays from  the  Vaeaville  section  are  going 
forward  to  auction  and  the  first  cars  of 
Rose  of  Peru  will  move  out  next  week. 

Since  our  last  letter  we  have  to  report 
four  days  of  excessively  warm  weather 
which  has  materially  affected  the  grape 
crop.  In  some  sections  a  loss  as  high  as 
50%  has  been  reported,  and  the  damage 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  is  safe 


to  say  that  the  output  will  be  consider- 
ably curtailed.  More  damage  is  reported 
from  the  early  sections  than  the  later 
ones.  It.  is  also  reported  from  Fresno 
that  owing  to  heat  and  mildew  the  output 
of  Thompson  Seedless  and  Malaga  will  be 
less  than  expected.  Quality  of  fruit  un- 
affected by  burn  continues  very  promis 
ing,  and  we  do  not  expect  there  will  be 
any  further  damage. 

A  dispatch  from  Woodland  says  that 
the  continued  hot  weather,  combined 
with  the  lack  of  moisture,  has  caused  at 
least  a  10%  loss  to  the  grape  crop  of  the 
county.  Sultanas  are  less  than  an  aver- 
age crop,  and  will  be  small  in  size;  also. 
Thompson  Seedless  have  suffered  in  pro 
portion.  There  will  be  an  estimated  short 
age  of  25'i  below  the  1909  crop.  Sunburn 
has  also  affected  the  grapes  on  the  Mus- 
cat vines,  and  the  heavy  crop  of  1909  has 
weakened  the  vines  to  the  extent  that  the 
setting  of  this  year's  crop  has  been  much 
lighter.  The  Tokays  have  also  suffered 
from  sunburn.  T.  Ryder  reports  that  at 
least  one  half  of  his  Tokays  are  lost  on 
that  account. 

Around  Turlock  melon  growers  are 
reaping  a  harvest.  So  far  the  prices 
have  kept  around  $12  a  ton  for  watermel- 
ons. In  fact,  they  have  ranged  from  $16 
to  $18  in  one  week.  Cantaloupes  are  sell- 
ing for  $2  a  crate,  cash. 

The  fig  crop  in  the  Coachella  valley  has 
been  a  most  profitable  one  to  the  grow- 
ers. They  net  the  raisers  7c.  straight 
through  the  season. 

Wine  grape  growers  in  the  Visalia  conn 
try  are  very  much  worried  over  the  pros- 
pects for  wine  grapes  this  coming  sea- 
son. Reports  from  that  section  are  to 
the  effect  that  $6  a  ton  will  probably  be 
the  opening  price. 

A  dispatch  from  Lor!i  says  that  al- 
though 15  to  20%  of  the  grapes  in  this 
section  have  been  damaged  by  extremely 
hot  weather,  several  of  the  leading  grape 
men  say  that  the  Tokays  will  ship  much 
better  because  of  this  hot  wave  as  there 
is  less  mould  upon  the  grapes  and  they 
have  tougher  skins  anil  can  stand  the  hard 
treatment  in  transportation  better. 

A  dispatch  from  Orange  valley,  Sacra 
mento  county,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
cent hot  wave  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  the  table  grapes  in  that  locality.  Re- 
ports from  Dinuba  arc  to  the  effect  that 
the  growers  there  are  getting  fullv  25% 
more  for  the  fruit  than  they  did  last 
year.  At  the  present  time  Thompson  Seed- 
less are  bringing  from  $1.25  to  $2  a  crate. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Fresno,  reports 
that  the  grape  crop  will  be  25^  short  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  vine  hopper 

The  Fresno  Republican,  speaking  of  the 
peach  crop,  says  that  prices  have  slumped 
from  $27  a  ton  to  $20  a  ton  for  this  fruit, 
although  in  the  Selma  section  $22  a  ton 
is  being  offered.  There  seems  to  be  mm 
freestone  peaches  than  clings,  the  ':Uler 
variety  having  a  bad  ^  ear  so  far  as  can- 
ning goes.  A  dispatch  from  th^  eastern 
part  of  Texas  indicates  that  the  peach 
crop,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  is  rotting  on  the  trees.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  can- 
not supply  tars  to  accommodate  the  fann- 
ers. 

A  report  from  Kings  county  says  that 
the  peaches,  on  account  of  not  being 
thinned  properly  early  in  the  season,  are 
much  smaller  than  they  should  be. 

Apricots  at  Hanford  are  selling  for 
$160  a  ton,  and  pit ts  at  $22.50  a  ton.  thus 
bringing  the  total  up  to  $171.25  per  ton. 

Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless    50@  85cv 

Muscat    75c@  1.00 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins,  4  tier   1.00@  1.35 

Other  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Strawberries,  chest    5.50®  7.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   4.00®  5.00 

Raspberries,  large  chest   10.00®  16.00 

Loganberries,  chest    7.00@10.00 

Peaches,  large  box   50®  80c 

Plums,  per  crate    60®  90c 

Nectarines,  per  crate   80c@  1.10 
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Apricots,  crate    60c@  1.00 

Pears,  per  box   80c@  1.30 

Bartlett  Pears    1.25@  1.60 

Figs,  per  box   1.27 @  3.50 

Tragedy  Prunes,  per  crate...  65@  90c 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.80@  3.00 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box..  50@  1.00 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Reports  from  Clovis  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  muscat  grapes  will  be  short 
at  least  20%,  and  that  the  crop  of  seed- 
less raisins  will  even  be  shorter.  The 
Fresno  Republican,  speaking  of  the  raisin 
situation,  says  that  the  recent  offer  of 
Mr.  Droge  to  effect  a  minimum  price  of 
2yjC.  per  lb  for  raisins  has  had  the  effect 
of  shooting  the  price  up  in  several  in- 
stances to  2%c. 

Around  Visalia  the  grapes  are  ripening 
rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  that  work  will 
commence  in  the  vineyards  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  in  past  years.  Firms 
are  offering  for  the  new  raisin  crop  21-..c. 
Some  have  sold  at  that  price,  which  is 
about  Vic.  more  than  was  paid  last  year. 

A  report  from  Dinuba  says  that  Sul- 
tanas have  been  selling  in  that  locality  at 
21/4c,  but  so  far  very  few  muscats  have 
been  sold,  as  the  prices  offered  are  not 
considered  high  enough  by  the  growers. 

The  Hanford  Journal,  speaking  of  the 
dried  fruit  situation,  says  there  is  appa- 
rently a  disposition  on  part  of  some  of 
the  packing  institutions  to  hold  down  the 
market  on  peaches.  It  appears  that  but 
two  of  the  packing  houses  operating  in 
that  community  are  buying  at  present. 
These  two  companies  are  paying  4 He  per 
lb.  It  is  thought  that  the  packers,  anti- 
cipating a  large  crop,  have  sold  at  a  price 
that  would  preclude  their  paying  more 
than  4c  per  lb.,  so  that  is  why  several  of 
the  packing  companies  are  out  in  the  field 
offering  from  3 V-.'  to  4c.  per  lb.  The  same 
paper,  speaking  of  the  apricot  crop,  esti- 
mates that  the  crop  for  this  year  is  15,- 
000  tons,  of  which  amount  11,000  tons 
have  been  sold  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
apricots  varies  from  8  to  8Vic.  a  lb.,  and 
if  there  are  any  remaining  on  the  hands 
of  the  growers  they  are  said  to  be  worth 
from  9  to  10c.  a  lb.  net. 

A  dispatch  from  Sutter  county  says  they 
are  paying  from  $18  to  $20  a  ton  for  early 
freestones,  and  are  offering  a  little  bit 
higher  price  for  Muirs.  The  general  mar- 
ket is  about  4'jc.  a  lb.,  although  the 
growers  are  expecting  5c.  for  the  choicest 
varieties. 

A  report  from  Biggs  says  that  the  can- 
neries are  paying  from  $17.50  to  $26  a 
ton  for  peaches.  Dried  fruit  is  bringing 
the  following  prices:  3c.  for  figs;  3'-_.  for 
prunes,  4'o  for  peaches,  7  for  pears,  and 
8%c.  for  apricots. 

A  report  from  Oronge  county  states  that 
the  growers  have  been  offered  but  7c.  a 
lb.  for  apricots  this  season.  Many  of 
them  are  unwilling  to  let  them  go  for  less 
than  10c  a  lb. 

A  New  York  dispatch  says  that  increas- 
ing interest  in  future  California  prunes 
is  manifested  by  eastern  buyers,  who, 
however,  seem  reluctant  to  pay  the  prices 
demanded.  Advices  are  to  the  effect  thai 
out  of  an  estimated  crop  of  75,000,000  to 
85,000,000  lb.,  over  50r/r  has  already  been 
bought  for  export.  The  export  demand 
continues,  but  is  not  so  large  as  it  was 
awhile  ago. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  in  giving  the  es- 
timates of  that  county  says  that  around 
Saratoga  there  is  70%  of  a  full  crop  of 
apricots  and  about  25' ,  of  prunes.  At  Gil- 
roy  there  is  a  fair  apricot  crop,  which 
sells  for  $30  a  ton  green  and  9].jC  lb. 
dried.  W.  E.  Stevens  estimates  the 
prune  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara  vallev  at 
30,000,000  lb. 

S.  S.  Haines,  a  Santa  Clara  packer,  says 
that  the  packers  do  not  seem  anxious  to 
buy  on  the  4c.  basis,  except  for  loads  in 
large  sizes.  When  the  eastern  buyers  get 
busy  he  suites  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  sell  at  least  upon  the  4c. 
basis  for  any  size,  and  more  for  the  large 
sizes. 

The  fruit  market  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  present  time  is  troubled  with  the  late 
arrivals  of  the  river  boats,  which  often 
do  not  reach  the  commission  merchants 
until  the  middle  of  the  day  when  most  of 
the  buyers  have  left  the  district.  This  of- 
ten causes  fancy  stuff  to  be  left  on  the 
commission  merchants'  hands.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  large  amount  of 
fresh  fruit  coming  in  and  some  of  it  is 
held  over.  The  drying  of  apricots  has 
checked  the  movement  toward  San  Fran- 
cisco of  large  quantities  of  this  fruit, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation a  little.  Peaches,  however,  are  com- 
ing in  in  over  supply  and  the  market  is 
glutted  with  them.  The  market  is  call- 
ing for  red  nectarines,  but  very  few  com- 
ing in;  it  seems  to  overlook  the  white  va- 
rieties altogether.  Berries  are  steady  un- 


der small  arrivals.  The  receipts  of  mel- 
ons have  been  very  large  and  the  demands 
have  been  very  good.  The  grape  market 
remains  very  weak  although  grapes  of 
excellent  quality  are  being  shipped  in. 
Many  Bartlett  pears  are  coming  in  and 
the  canneries  are  refusing  to  pay  the 
prices  asked  for  the  fancy  stock. 


Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  7V2 @  8M>c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4    @5  c 

Apricots    8  ©lO^c 

Moorpark,  fancy    11    @12  c 

Peaches    4    @  5Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   31/.®  4 Vic 

Pears    8  @10%c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2    @  2Vic 

Thompson  Seedless   2Vi@  3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2    @  2V-C 

London  Layers,  3  crown..  90c@  1.00 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  special  report  from  Los  Angeles 
says,  all  along  the  line  the  citrus  market 
is  very  strong  and  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  it  getting  stronger.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  peaches  are  in  the  market 
in  volume  the  orange  prices  hold  up  and 
are  now  from  50c.  to  75c.  a  box  higher 
than  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Whether  the  jobbers  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  oranges  are  really 
scarce,  less  plentiful  than  even  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  estimated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  better  grades  of  valencias 
are  bringing  the  finest  prices  for  two 
years.  The  Old  Mission  fancy  brand 
brought  $7.30  a  box  this  week  at  auction, 
and  the  Chapman  standard  grade  brought 
$4.60.  Brands  less  known  have  sold  up 
to  $5  a  box  with  the  tendency  higher. 

The  packers  state  that  the  cash  demand 
is  light  at  the  price  asked,  but  professed 
to  believe  that  the  buyer  would  soon  loos- 
en up  at  even  higher  prices.  The  favorite 
asking  price  for  fairly  good  stock  seems 
to  be  $3.25  with  some  shippers  asking  as 
high  as  $3.50,  the  poorer  grades  of  well 
colored  fruit  being  quoted  at  $3  a  box  cash 
here. 

The  demand  for  lemons  is  rather  light 
but  the  brokers  state  that  what  few  or- 
ders they  get  are  hard  to  fill  because  there 
are  so  few  lemons  here.  The  rumor  that 
there  are  but  200  cars  in  store  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  denied,  it  being  said  that 
two  concerns  alone  had  this  much  stock 
on  hand.  The  majority  of  the  packers  be- 
lieve this  figure  none  too  low  and  several 
lemon  men  approached  today  stated  that 
they  had  no  lemons  to  offer  at  all,  one 
of  them  being  one  of  the  four  or  five 
largest  handlers  in  California. 

Lemon  prices  vary  with  the  quality.  A 
car  of  lemons  was  sold  in  San  Diego  for 
$3.50  cash  a  box.  This  price  was  too  low 
even  for  lemons  that  are  not  supposed  to 
be  up  to  the  best.  Very  ordinary  foothill 
lemons  sold  this  week  at  $5  cash  and  are 
hard  to  get  at  that  price. 

The  Sicily  supply  available  for  the  next 
30  days  is  ISO.OOO  boxes  as  against  214,- 
000  boxes  at  this  time  last  year,  and  155,- 
000  boxes'  in  1908.  The  citrus  fruit  ship- 
ments to  date  have  been  23,358  cars  of 
oranges,  and  3878  cars  of  lemons. 

The  San  Francisco  citrus  fruit  mar- 
ket is  very  weak  at  present  owing  to  the 
increased  prices  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
and  the  cheapness  of  other  varities  of 
fruits. 

Oranges — 

Valencias   $  4.00©  4.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.50(5)  5.00 

Fancy  Lemons    5.50#  6.00 

Standard    3.50@  4.00 

Limes    6.00®  6.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.75 @  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS 

The  nut  market  is  very  strong  and  re- 
ports from  France  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  walnut  "crop  is  badly  damaged.  The 
eastern  markets  report  very  strong  de- 
mand for  California  offerings.  A  dispatch 
from  Woodland  says:  The  almond  crop 
as  a  whole  promises  to  be  good,  though  a 
good  proportion  of  the  coming  crop  is 
likely  to  consist  of  stick-tights.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older 
orchards  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
lack  of  moisture.  Wherever  irrigation 
can  be  applied  the  almonds  will  produce 
a  big  croi)  of  fine  nuts. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  @15M>c 

IXL    14  @14Vic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13Vi@14  c 

Drakes    12  @12y2c 

Languedoc    11%@12  c 


Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13VL>c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8V-@  9  c 

HONEY 

Reports  from  the  honey  sections  of  the 
State  still  show  a  scarcity  of  this  com- 
modity. Indications  point  to  very  little 
first-class  honey  to  be  obtained. 


Comb    141-j@16  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   SVoC 

Extracted,  Amber    6    @  6M>c 

Old  Extracted    4%@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    2711.(5)30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 


HOPS 

The  hop  market  has  gone  up  since  our 
last  quotations.  Already  the  hop  pick- 
ing has  commenced  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts. Reports  from  Sonoma  county  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  past  week  the  hot 
weather  has  brought  forth  the  blossoms. 
This  week  hop  picking  will  commence  in 
Sonoma  county.  The  crop  will  not  be 
as  large  as  estimated  in  the  early  spring. 
The  plants  all  started  well,  but  during  the 
last  four  weeks  the  vines  did  not  mate- 
rialize as  they  should.  The  hop  crop  of 
the  world  is  estimated  at  597,000  bales, 
a  bale  weighing  185  lb.  The  crop  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  estimated  at  70,000  bales,  Ore- 
gon 83... -0,  Washington  18,000,  New  York 
45,00li. 

1909  crop    11    @17  c 

1910  contracts    13    (5 17  He 


Live  Stock. 

The  veal  market  still  continues  strong 
with  the  butchers  paying  top  prices  for 
the  prime  stuff:  mutton  and  lambs  are 
very  firm  with  plenty  of  Nevada  stuff  com- 
ing in  on  the  market.  The  beef  has  not 
been  of  very  good  quality  of  late  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  feed  in  many  localities, 
and  the  stockmen  rushing  in  the  unfin- 


ished stuff  on  the  market. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8M.C 

Cows    7    @  7 Vic 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    10  @11VoC 

Mutton:  Wethers    9H@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9 Vic 

Lambs    11%@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5  c 

No.  2   4    @  4%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4  c 

No.  2    3Vi@  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2Vl@  2%c 

Calves:   Light    5% @  6  C 

Medium    5V4@  5J/ic 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9%@  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@10  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   5    @  514c 

Large  prime  wethers   4%@  5  c 

Ewes   .'   41i@  4%c 

WOOL 


Wool  is  much  stronger  than  last  report- 
ed, both  on  the  coast  and  the  eastern  mar- 
ket. Shipments  have  increased  consider- 
ably although  there  has  been  no  change 
in  price. 

Southern    11    @14  c 

Middle  Counties    16    @17  c 

Northern    17    @19  c 

HIDES 

The  hide  market  is  very  weak  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  demand  for  leather,  and 
until  this  picks  up  there  will  be  nothing 
doing  in  the  hide  lines.  From  now  on 
the  tanners  will  not  buy  calf  skins  ex- 
cept subject  to  a  tare,  unless  ears,  tail, 


flesh,  fat  and  sinews  have  been  properly 
removed. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  8  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. ...  8  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8  c 

Kip    9V»c 

Veal    14 Vic 

Calf    14V-C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    14  Vic 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   16  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   I6V2C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins—  . 

Long  Wools   $  1.00(5)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  6O0 

Spring  Lambs   25@  50c 

HORSES 


The  horse  market  is  weak.    At  recent 


sales   in   San   Francisco  much  smaller 
prices  were  paid  for  good  horses  than  has 
been  given  for  some  time. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.$275@300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  175(5)225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 


MULES 

The  mule  market  is  much  stronger.  At 
recent  sales  held  in  San  Francisco  ani- 
mals weighing  from  1000  to  1100  lb.  sold 
for  $177.50.  Another  batch  weighing  from 
900  to  950  sold  for  $130,  while  several 
weighing  under  900  lb.  brought  $107.50. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175(5)200 

900  lbs   125(5)150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  HORSE    REMEDY    THAT  EVERY 
DRUG  STORE  SELLS. 

A  very  trivial  thing  oftentimes  causes 
a  horse  to  go  lame,  such  as  a  slight 
wrench,  a  sprain,  a  cut,  etc.  These  are 
things  that  are  to  be  expected.  They  are 
liable  to  happen  to  any  horse  at  any 
time.  The  lameness  may  cause  inconve- 
nience but  it  is  not  otherwise  serious.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  many  such  cases  is 
to  be  ready  to  treat  promptly  with  some 
efficient  remedy.  In  this  connection  it  is 
a  suggestive  thought  that  for  over  a  score 
of  years  one  could  hardly  speak  or  think 
of  a  horse  remedy  without  calling  to  mind 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  horse  remedy 
has  ever  been  so  generally  used  or  had 
so  great  a  reputation.  Almost  everybody 
who  owns  a  horse  has  heard  of  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure.  Its  popularity  has  not  been 
confined  to  one  locality  or  state.  It  is 
national,  even  world-wide.  It  is  found 
on  the  shelves  of  well  posted  horse  own- 
ers in  many  countries. 

This  old  favorite  horse  liniment  is  on 
sale  at  drug  stores  everywhere.  The  ex- 
cellent horse  book  entitled  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  His  Diseases,"  can  also  be 
had  free  at  drug  stores  or  by  writing  for 
it  to  the  publishers,  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  at  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Engines  today  are  taking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  of 
all  forms  of  manual  labor.  Dependability — the  certainty 
that  it  will  work  when  you  need  it,  is  the  first  requisite 
of  an  engine.  Then  reliability  of  workmanship,  obviating 
repairs. 

The  Old'S  engines,  of  which  we  are  the  agents, 
are  made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm  iu 
the  United  States. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  today  to 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

Stevenson  and  Ecker  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

PASTE 
FOR  LABELING 

"Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder  added  to  cold  water, 
instantly  makes  a  smooth  white  paste,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a 
gallon.  No  cooking,  no  muss  and  better  paste. 
I'sed  by  the  largest  concerns.  Always  satis- 
factory. 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

"Paste  Specialists" 
349-51  8th  St.,  -     -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Contlnu&lly.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATEN1  WATFR  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  FranciMco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Welltt  FarKO  Bdgr>,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  ltdu..  Lom  AngeleM.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box —  prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 

The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  fur  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Better  to  Work  a  Good 
Engine  than  to  be  Worked 
by  a  Poor  One. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  a  good  engine 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 


Factory  951-955  N.  Main  St. 


Loi  Angeles,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  in  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STA.ISJDA.FtD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps 

with  patent  water  balance  which  carry 
the  rotating  parts,  making  the  smoothest 
running  pump  produced — requires  less 
power  to  operate — protects  against  end 
thrust — protects  engine  or  motor  against 
strain. 

Send  for  Jackson  Catalogue. 
Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  357-359-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  060  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  9  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe,  (jet 
our  prices.   Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Ki  kai.  Pkkss.  % 


Uoulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St_  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Koad  Sprinkling,  Wine.  Ship 
I'se,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Uoulds  Triplex 
Pumps ;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods 

Neml  for  Calalm/m — Mailed  Free. 


Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Uood 


\NS\ST  ON 


BRAND 


AXLE 


GREASE 


Manufactured  expressly  for  persons  desiring  a  High  Grade 
Lubricant  for  Carriages,  Wagons  and  Machinery. 

HUB  AXLE  CREASE  has  double  the  wearing  qualities  of 
other  lubricants. 

ASK  FOR  "THE  BLUE  PAIL."  „ 

All  Dealers  sell  HUB. 
THE  BR1NINST00L  COMPANY,  -   LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


•  ■  1        r^nvT  nt^"  s'zes  °f  new  ,iinks  for  a"  purposes  must  be  sold 

m  jT^LL^I  to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 

that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  Hal.  1  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Pry- 
ing Trays,  (irape  Picking  Poxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Kucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Kgg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer."       R.  F.  WILSON.  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  2957. 
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Hints  on  Orange  Budding. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  F.  R.  Wiedenmukli.er,  of  I, os  Angeles. 

Were  I  not  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  transplanting  orange  trees,  I  would,  be- 
lieve me,  never  have  dared  to  assume  the  role  of 
contributor  or  advisor  on  such  an  important  sub- 
ject as  re-bndding'  orange  trees.  But  my  experi- 
ence warrants  my  doing  so,  and  I  therefore  beg 
leave  to  herewith  offer  my  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject, trusting  they  may  be  of  assistance  to  your 
readers. 

Then,  let  us  say  emphatically,  do  not,  by  any 
means,  have  y  o  u  r 
trees  budded  over  in 
July.  The  season  of 
their  growth,  until 
winter,  will  be  so 
Short  the  wood  will 
be  tender,  sappy, 
watery,  non-resistant 
to  even  a  moderate 
frost  or  freeze,  and 
in  case  of  a  severe 
one  nothing  but  stubs 
will  be  left  for  you 
to  build  on  the  fol- 
lowing year,  if  your 
buds  will  not  be  ab- 
solutely annihilated  ; 
in  which  case  you 
are  liable  to  lose  the 
entire  tree,  of  which 
I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  instances. 

Budding  over  old 
seedling'  trees  in  July 
is  a  precarious,  un- 
certain operation,  be- 
cause the  oft  times 
intense  heat  of  the 
interior  valleys  cause 
the  sap  to  dry  up,  or, 
at  least,  causes  the 

now  of  sap  to  be  suddenly  checked,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  buds  on  the  affected  side  of  the 
tree,  that  is,  the  southwest  (hottest)  side,  will  die  ; 
and  that  is  the  side  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  buds.  Being  the  hottest 
side,  it  needs  shade  the  most  of  all,  especially  for 
the  trunk  and  large  limbs,  which,  after  being 
sawed  off,  are  fully  and  mercilessly  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  our  California  sun,  causing 
the  bark  to  blister  from  the  ground  up,  the  buds 
to  die,  the  sap  to  sour,  and  to  cause  gum  disease, 
etc.  No  artificial  devices,  such  as  whitewashing, 
protecting  with  gunny  sacks,  etc.,  ever  did,  nor 
ever  can.  take  the  place  of  the  natural  protection 
afforded  by  the  abundant  shade  of  good  foliage. 

Cutting  back  as  severely  as  is  necessary  in  bud- 
ding over  large  trees  in  midsummer,  when  the  sap 
is  in  full  now,  is  giving  the  tree  a  death  blow,  as 
it  were,  to  which  it  would  certainly  succumb  were 


it  not  for  the  extraordinary  power  of  recupera- 
tion of  the  orange  tree.  Such  a  procedure  might 
be  more  justifiable  in  the  near-coast  districts  of 
citrus  culture  on  account  of  colder  springs,  a  later 
opening  of  the  growing  season  and  less  intensive 
heat,  but  even  there  it  is  not  productive  of  best 
results,  and  this  latter  is  just  what  you  want.  Be- 
sides, if  in  addition  to  the  diminished  vigor  or 
vitality  of  these  late  July  buds,  Fuller's  rose 
bettles  get  in  their  nocturnal  work — and  they  are 
almost  always  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  on 
large  and  old  orange  trees,  upon  the  tender  leaves 
of  which  latter  they  live — your  July  buds  will, 
unless  these  bugs  are  persistently  and  indefatig- 


Typical  View  of  Old  Orange  Trees  Which  May  Need  Budding-Over. 


ably  conibatted  by  efficient  and  timely  means,  as 
winter  draws  nigh,  present  a  sorry,  disheartening, 
forlorn  appearance. 

Now,  having  given  my  reasons  for  not  approv- 
ing July  budding.  I  will  state  my  reasons  for  my 
preference  of  either  spring  or  fall  budding,  pref- 
erably the  latter,  if  it  can  be  done  in  time.  I  have 
always  had  splendid  success  in  fall  budding,  while 
other,  and  very  prominent  budders  with  a  repu- 
tation as  such,  have  made  of  fall  budding  dismal, 
decided  failures;  but  why  ?  Asked  about  the  cause 
of  failure,  they  would  say  :  "  Don't  know."  "Had 
bad  luck."  "Will  never  do  any  more  fall  bud- 
ding," etc.    Well,  I  would  si  'f  do  my  budding 

in  the  fall  than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  pro- 
viding conditions  favor,  leaving  buds  in  all  winter 
to  get  firmly  healed  in  and  united  to  the  cambium 
layer.  The  trees  should  be  cut  back  with  the  first 
flow  of  sap  in  spring,  when  the  flow  is  small,  which 


the  buds  can  readily  absorb.  As  they  grow  they 
will  be  able  to  absorb  the  increasing  flow  with 
increasing  warmth  of  season,  and  in  this  wise  get 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  long  season  and  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  sap  the  roots  can  supply;  and  by 
fall,  at  approach  of  winter,  they  will  be  large 
enough  and  their  tissue  mature  and  tough  enough 
to  withstand  successfully  quite  a  degree  of  cold 
that  would  have  proven  attempts  at  success  in 
July  budding  highly  abortive. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  say  that  abundant 
and  thorough  cultivation  and  timely  irrigation  of 
the  soil  are  very  vital  and  essential  factors  in 
attaining  success  in  budding;  and  those  are,  un- 
fortunately, factors 
over  which  a  budder 
has  no  control,  un- 
less be  be  the  re- 
sponsible manager  or 
owner  of  the  grove 
himself.  Note  that  I 
say  timely  irrigation, 
for  there  is  in  this 
operation,  as  in  all 
o  t  h  e  )•  s  —  bin  more 
far-reaching  in  its 
effect  upon  the  trees 
than  are  most  others 
— a  wrong  time  as 
well  as  a  right  one. 
A  good  budder  is  of 
necessity  an  idealist 
in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  and  so  should 
be  every  owner  or 
manager  of  an  or- 
ange or  lemon  grove; 
the  former  bent  upon 
highest  type  work- 
manship, involving 
as  an  essential  the 
getting  of  budding 
wood  from  only 
thrifty,  healthy,  typ- 
ical trees  of  the  re- 
spective kind;  the  latter  bent  upon  the  production 
of  none  but  the  finest  so-called  fancy  fruit,  not 
only  in  appearance,  but  in  quality,  involving  the 
eradication  by  budding  over  of  all  degenerate,  in- 
ferior so-called  Australian  navels,  etc.,  and  to  se- 
cure by  skilled,  thorough,  judicious  pruning  a 
fair  crop  of  the  finest  fruit  every  year,  with  no 
off  years,  barring  unavoidable  adverse  climatic 
conditions. 


It  looks  as  though  there  will  be  a  new  outlet 
for  the  Sacramento  valley  fruit,  as  there  has  been 
a  merger  for  traffic  purposes,  between  flu;  North- 
ern Electric,  the  California  Traction,  and  the 
Santa  Fe,  whereby  the  Northern  Electric  will  gain 
a  new  outlet  to  the  bay.  Assurances  have  been 
given  the  fruit  growers  that  their  freight  may 
be  handled  over  the  line  of  the  California  Trac- 
tion into  Stockton. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Aug.  2,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureika  

.00 

.00 

.11 

60 

50 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

100 

60 

Sacramento 

.00 

.00 

.00 

04 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

.00 

.I>1 

BO 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.(il 

78 

48 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

102 

60 

Independence... 

.00 

,44 

.00 

96 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

94 

50 

Los  Angeles 

.04 

.04 

.00 

78 

58 

8an  Diego  

.00 

.01 

.00 

94 

63 

The  Week. 

An  appreciative  correspondent,  upon  another 
page,  opens  his  heart  a  little  bit  on  the  subject  of 
the  glories  of  California  products  and  charges 
all  hands  who  are  engaged  in  making  them  or  pro- 
moting their  claims  upon  popular  attention  as 
trying  to  burn  their  lamps  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture. We  accept  the  criticism.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  are  all  struggling  for  commercial  recognition 
and  patronage,  but  how  we  can  help  it  we  cannot 
understand.  From  the  point  of  view  of  promot- 
ing an  industry,  the  money-value  of  the  product 
is  unavoidably  supreme:  it  is  the  highest  thing 
in  sight.  Why  producers  do  not  hold  together 
better  in  pursuit  of  common  purposes,  we  can- 
not answer  in  parliamentary  language,  and  our 
columns  admit  none  other.  Why  they  do  not  put 
up  the  large  amount  of  money  to  capitalize  their 
industry  on  its  promotion  side,  may  be  answered 
in  two  ways,  tentatively:  first,  because  they,  per- 
haps, have  not  the  money:  second,  because  that 
is  not  the  agricultural  way.  and  has  not  been 
since  Adam  went  out  to  chop  thistles.  It  is  hardly 
fair,  then,  to  arraign  us  all  for  not  doing  all  at 
once  what  farmers  have  never  done  adequately, 
and  which  some  California  farmers  are  coming 
nearer  to  doing  than  any  other  farmers  in  the 
world.  Our  correspondent,  therefore,  who  charges 
us  with  pursuing  this  whole  matter  on  too  Low 
a  level,  may  be  doing  us  all  an  injustice,  but  we 
do  rrot  resent  his  impeachment  because  there  may 
be  a  suggestion  in  it  which  will  prove  ultimately 
inspiring.  We  commend  his  writing  to  our  read- 
ers. They  may  deal  with  him  less  gently  than  we 
do.  if  they  wish  to  write  to  us  about  it. 

And  yet  we  return  with  considerable  affection 
to  the  analogy  drawn  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  our 
issue  of  July  23.  The  way  our  sharp  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  promote  their  outputs  and 
the  way  they  whack  their  grandmothers  for  the 
sake  of  creating  a  public  impression  that  their 
creations  are  superior,  certainly  does  seem  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  American  mind. 
See  what  we  read  of  in  this  week's  telegrams:  A 
new  bread  trust  was  established  August  L  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware.  The  name  of  the  new  con- 
cern will  be  the  Federal  Bakery  Company.  It  will 
start  with  a  capitalization  of  $30,000,000.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  new  trust  will  be  its  establishment 
of  "literary  bureaus"  to  educate  the  people  of 


the  I'nited  States  to  eat  more  of  the  products 
of  their  biscuit  factories  and  less  of  bakers' 
bread  and  of  the  home-made  article.  An  extensive 
system  of  advertising  has  already  been  organized 
with  this  object  in  view.  The  contention  will  be 
made  that  the  products  of  the  biscuit  factories, 
including  nearly  100  varieties,  are  more  whole- 
some than  either  home-made  or  bakers'  bread. 

.Just  think  of  the  audacity  of  this  proposition 
— "Grandma's  Mince  Pies."  "Mother's  Mush," 
"Sister  Jane's  Cookies."  and  that  delicious 
"Home-made  Bread"  of  which  all  our  angelic  re- 
latives receive  the  formula  at  birth:  each  and  all 
of  them  to  be  cast  out  and  trampled  upon  by  this 
gigantic  cracker  combination  and  flattened  out  of 
sight  under  the  wheels  of  its  advertising  Jugger- 
naut. These  men  undertake  to  make  the  worse 
seem  the  better  by  the  vastness  and  uniqueness  of 
their  publicity  proceedings.  And  the  result?  Will 
not  the  American  people  be  like  a  sealed  book? 
Unless,  aye.  there's  the  one  hope  of  the  public — 
unless  California  fruits  in  various  forms  are  made 
as  popular  as  the  conservatory  cracker  and  the 
obligatory  biscuit,  we  see  no  free  course  for  you. 
our  countrymen! 

In  this  connection  arises  again  the  claim  made 
in  Mr.  Chambers'  analogy,  if  combination  and 
publicity  can  be  invoked  in  advancing  products  of 
inferior  wholesomeness.  what  a  decided  advantage 
the  same  methods  would  have  in  promoting  pro- 
ducts of  such  high  intrinsic  nutritive  and 
functional  value  as  California  cured  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  But  in  spite  of  our  correspondent's  claims, 
upon  another  page,  we  cannot  see  how  California 
fruit  producers  can  carry  their  own  products  to 
the  length  they  deserve  to  go.  without  command- 
ing the  attention  of  promoting  millionaires  and 
securing  their  assistance  in  the  publicity  which 
creates  immense  demand.  Cereal  crops  are  the 
basis  upon  which  the  new  Federal  Bakery  Com- 
pany will  establish  its  enterprise.  Should,  there- 
fore, the  grain  growers  do  for  themselves  what 
this  great  trust  undertakes  in  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  cereal  foods?  Should  other  producers 
who  are  involved — the  butter-makers,  the  oil- 
makers,  the  baking-powder  makers,  etc. — should 
they  so  highly  esteem  their  products  that  they 
should  not  call  upon  others  to  market  their  out- 
puts in  popular  forms  with  great  engines  of  pro- 
motion? If  not.  why  should  not  the  fruit  pro- 
ducers invoke  similarly  capable  commercial 
forces  [   If  not,  why  not  ? 

There  are,  fortunately,  constantly  increasing  in- 
dications that  we  are  awakening  to  fuller  con- 
sciousness of  the  desirability  of  our  fruit  prod- 
ucts. The  great  apple  show  at  Sehastopol  next 
week,  called  "Gravenstein"  because  of  its  cele- 
brated, distinctive  production  of  that  variety,  will 
bring  western  Sonoma  county  into  a  brilliant  light 
which  will  enable  the  State  to  better  discern  its 
value  and  availability  for  high-class  production. 
The  local  announcements  should  attract  people 
from  long  distances.  A  mammoth  tent  has  been 
erected  for  the  show.  A  premium  list  with  liberal 
cash  awards  has  been  arranged,  and  some  unique 
displays  will  be  made  of  the  splendid  apples 
raised  in  the  district.  Reproductions  of  public 
buildings  in  miniature  will  be  carried  out.  and  in 
the  general  scheme  of  designs  many  other  varie- 
ties of  Sonoma  county  fruits  will  also  be  employed. 
Several  towns  of  the  county  have  arranged  to 
make  a  display  of  their  products.  It  will  be  a 
grand  awakening  to  self-consciousness  which  the 
county  needs,  and  will  unite  with  the  social  citrus 
charms  of  Cloverdale  and  the  commercial  gallr- 
nacity  of  Petaluma  to  impress  the  fact  upon  the 
State.   The  Sebastopol  district  is  also  doing  things 


of  importance  to  extend  the  distribution  and  pop- 
ularity of  its  fruit  products. 

An  essential  to  success  in  extended  distant  mar- 
keting is,  of  course,  standardization  in  size  and 
quality  and  in  contents  of  package  in  which  prod- 
ucts reach  purchasers.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  complaints  that  this  year's  efforts  at  stand- 
ardization are  working  hardships.  We  are  sorry 
that  the  principle  is  either  misunderstood  or  mis- 
applied, but  that  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in  places 
where  it  is  new.  There  are  no  such  questions  in 
places  where  it  has  passed  that  stage  and  reached 
the  deeper  waters  of  understanding  and  uniform 
use — as  in  our  leading  citrus  fruit  regions.  Where 
there  are  troubles  there  should,  of  course,  be  a 
cordial  coming  together  of  those  interested  to  see 
whether  the  hardships  are  real  or  fancied,  and 
whether  the  reform  is  bringing  reward  or  pun- 
ishment as  the  diverse  practices  of  individuals 
makes  unavoidable.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
requirement  is  patience  and  sharp  scrutiny  to  see 
what  really  is  not  what  some  one  fancies  may  be. 
It  is  just  as  clear  as  crystal  that  to  get  free  move- 
ment to  all  consuming  points  we  must  have  stand- 
ardization. Just  see  what  frightful  fuss  they 
are  now  in  at  the  east  over  what  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  simple  thing,  viz.:  a  barrel  of  potatoes. 
Somebody  discovered  that  the  potato  dealers  of 
New  York  were  giving  short  weights — or  short 
barrels  and  told  the  Commissioner  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  he,  in  turn,  told  the  dealers  that 
they  must  furnish  full  length  and  full  girth  bar- 
rels or  else  quit  selling  potatoes.  The  dealers  told 
the  Commissioner  that  it  wasn't  their  fault,  that 
they  were  selling  the  same  barrels  and  the  same 
potatoes  that  they  bought  from  the  potato  grow- 
ers of  the  country.  But  the  Commissioner  ordered 
them  to  have  the  barrels  lengthened,  no  matter 
where  they  ca  mefrom  or  where  they  were  made, 
but  the  dealers  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  his  demands,  which,  if  insisted  upon, 
would  result  in  the  divertment  of  all  shipments  of 
potatoes  to  other  markets,  where  barrels  are  not 
so  closely  inspected.  And  so  the  great  metropolis 
may  have  a  potato  famine  unless  someone  happens 
to  think  about  dumping  the  potatoes  out  of  the 
barrels  and  selling  by  the  cental,  as  we  do  in 
California.  Some  of  our  standardization  troubles 
in  California  are  probably  just  as  hollow  issues  as 
is  the  Xew  York  potato  trouble. 

Some  people  are  depressed  by  fancied  troubles, 
others  are  likely  to  be  flattened  by  real  troubles, 
which  they  court  by  ignorance.  Take  for  ex- 
ample a  great  enterprise  which  is  projected  in  the 
great  interior  arid  region  somewhere — Donald 
McClanahan,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  inspired  by 
the  grasshopper  plague,  which  frequently  threat- 
ens crops  in  the  dry  section,  proposes  to  establish 
a  toad  farm  for  the  extermination  of  the  pests,  and 
believes  he  can  realize  handsome  profits  from  the 
venture.  "I  came  here  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good-  place  to  begin  operations."  he  said 
today.  "The  farmers  will  bless  men  when  they 
see  what  the  toads  can  do.  Toad  farms  are  not 
rare  across  the  ocean.  One  full-grown  toad  will, 
in  30  days,  devour  700  cut  worms,  100  ants.  150 
weevils  and  140  ground  beetles.  In  England  toads 
bring  a  shilling  apiece,  and  I  am  confident  the 
dry  farmers  around  here  will  be  glad  to  pay  SH 
cents  for  them  to  eat  up  the  grasshoppers."  The 
trouble  with  this  enterprise  is  that  the  garden 
toad  is  an  animal  enjoying  moist  conditions,  such 
as  occur  naturally  in  a  humid  climate,  or  are 
produced  artificially  in  an  irrigated  region,  and 
a  European  garden  load  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a  desert  as  a  European  gardener  would 
be  in  dry  farming.  Before  the  next  grasshopper 
invasion  all  the  toads  which  fattened  upon  the 
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preceding  one  would  be  mummified.  Unless  the 
enterprising  Scotchman  can  produce  an  improved 
desert  toad  by  crossing  with  the  horned  toad,  lie 
will  soon  be  out  of  commission,  and  if  he  did  suc- 
ceed in  getting  toads  enough  to  hold  down  a  grass- 
hopper invasion  they  would  be  as  troublesome 
otherwise  as  were  the  frogs  of  Moses  when  he 
went  into  the  batrachian  business  for  the  benefit 
of  Pharaoh. 


The  politicians  seem  to  be  having  as  lively  a 
time  over  "conservation"  as  we  promised  they 
would  a  year  ago,  when  some  people  began  to 
pocket  it  for  political  purposes.  We  have  some 
politicians  preaching  the  saving  of  everything 
except  the  offices  which  they  desire  to  control, 
and  other  politicians  preaching  development,  and 
the  saving  of  everything  which  private  enterprise 
does  not  desire  to  use.  The  people  will  pray  "a 
plague  on  both  their  houses."  There  is  no  hope 
for  national  conservation  until  it  gets  out  of  pol- 
itics or  gets  under  all  politics  so  that  personal 
appropriation  of  a  sound  public  policy  shall  be 
impossible.  The  present  national  administration 
is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  set  things  aright.  In 
Portland,  the  other  day,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  said  that  he  had  taken  personal  charge 
of  the  Forestry  Service  and  declared  it  his  inten- 
tion to  open  the  Government  forest  reserves  which 
are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  do  not  run  over 
4000  feet  of  timber  to  the  acre. 

"The  forest  reserve  withdrawals  were  hastily 
made,"  said  Secretary  Wilson,  "and  there  is  much 
land  within  their  boundaries,  as  they  at  present 
exist,  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes 
than  for  the  timber.  Five  or  six  million  acres 
of  this  class  of  land  will  be  eliminated  this  sum- 
mer as  fast  as  maps  can  he  prepared  and  procla- 
mations prepared  for  the  signature  of  lite  Pres- 
ident." 


There  seems  to  be  a  very  serious  side  to  that 
Kansas  indulgence  in  automobiles  which  we  re- 
ferred to  from  other  points  of  view  last  week.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Fairchild,  who  has  been  making  a  census 
of  the  school  attendance  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
commits  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  decrease 
in  the  birth  rate  of  that  State  is  a  result  of  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  automobile.  He  leaves 
us  to  imagine  why  this  is  possible.  A  more  clear 
ill  effect  is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  of  New  York,  in  these  words:  "A 
single  automobile  company — and  that  by  no  means 
the  greatest — appeared  in  the  New  York  money 
market  with  $1,000,000  of  farm  mortgages  and 
farmer's  notes.  It  sought  to  rediscount  and  was 
emphatically  turned  down.  If  anybody  wants  to 
buy  an  automobile  just  now  he  can  get  20  per 
cent  off  the  list  price  for  cash,  and  choose  his  own 
machine."  It  seems  to  be  much  the  same  in  the 
country  as  in  the  town.  We  asked  a  San  Fran- 
cisco dealer  some  months  ago,  "How  is  it  that 
so  many  people  can  afford  to  buy  and  operate 
automobiles  for  pleasure?"  His  reply  was  brief: 
"They  can't."  It  is  not  usual  to  believe  Wall 
Street  preaching  to  be  disinterested,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not,  but  here  is  the  sermon  from  the  same 
journal  mentioned  above:  "We  seem  to  be  coti- 
genitally  an  extravagant  and  wasteful  people.  In 
the  period  of  prosperity  which  set  in  with  the 
dotation  of  industrial  combinations  in  the  past 
ten  years,  we  have  seen  many  fortunes  made,  al- 
most over  night.  We  ought  to  have  started  to 
save  money  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1907. 
Bach  of  us  is  still  more  extravagant  than  the 
other,  in  spite  of  all  warnings.  Who  are  we  that 
we  should  tell  our  neighbor  that  he  is  keeping 
an  automobile  on  a  bicycle  income?" 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Dry  Farming  with  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  heard  that  they  are 
planting  Muscat  grapes  at  Escondido,  San  Diego 
county,  without  water,  on  the  dry  farming  plan, 
that  is  being  successfully  carried  on  in  arid  parts 
of  the  inter-mountain  country.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  this  plan  would  be  just  as  successful  near 
La  Jolla,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  San 
Diego,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  ocean.  The 
land  is  covered  with  sagebrush.  Also  would 
other  crops  be  successful  in  California,  especially 
the  southern  part,  with  scientific  soil  methods? — 
Enquirer,  Astabula,  Ohio. 

Grapes  have  been  grown  in  California  on  the 
dry  farming  plan  ever  since  Americans  came  60 
years  ago,  and  the  very  same  principles  which 
are  now  claimed  to  be  a  discovery  in  the  inter- 
mountain  country,  have  been  known  to  our  peo- 
ple from  the  beginning,  and  were  demonstrated 
in  Europe  100  to  200  years  before  that  time. 
Grapes  can  be  successfully  grown  by  thorough 
cultivation  for  moisture  retention,  providing  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  plant  when  it 
is  conserved  by  the  most  thorough  and  frequent 
cultivation.  Unless  this  rainfall  is  adequate,  no 
amount  of  cultivation  will  make  grape  vines  suc- 
ceed, because  even  the  best  cultivation  produces 
no  moisture,  but  only  conserves  a  part  of  that 
which  falls  from  the  clouds.  Now  the  question  as 
to  whether  grapes  will  do  at  the  point  in  San 
Diego  county  which  you  mention,  depends  first, 
upon  what  the  rainfall  is;  second,  upon  whether 
the  soil  is  retentive ;  third,  upon  whether  you 
cultivate  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  soil  to 
exercise  its  maximum  retentiveness.  These  are 
matters  which  cannot,  be  determined  theoretically 
-they  require  actual  test.  If  you  will  look  about 
in  the  general  region,  you  will  probably  Hud 
grapes  succeeding  in  other  adjacent  situations  as 
they  are  in  Escondido.  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  Escondido  valley  has.  through  some  nat- 
ural conformation  of  the  country,  a  greater  rain- 
fall than  some  of  the  adjacent  districts,  for  they 
sometimes  get  hay  and  grain  crops  in  the  Es- 
condido valley  when  the  other  districts  have 
practically  nothing. 


Alfalfa  on  River  Lands. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  July  23,  you 
answered  a  question  of  mine  as  to  the  poor  stand 
of  my  alfalfa  with  the  suggestion  that  the  water 
might  be  too  near  the  surface  for  the  plant  to 
live  long.  In  reply  I  would  explain  that  we  have 
here  sandy  loam,  about  25  feet  to  water,  and  no 
hardpan,  and  we  put  on  plenty  of  water.  I  pump 
with  a  25  hp.  engine,  out  of  the  river.  My  neigh- 
bors, who  pump  out  of  the  wells,  have  fine  suc- 
cess with  their  alfalfa,  but  mine  does  not  pay. 
It  has  no  growth  and  dies  out.  Now  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  water  that  comes  from  the  copper 
mines  does  it,  or  hurts  the  plants,  or  if  it  was  poor 
seed?  My  alfalfa  is  six  years  old.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  copper  mines'  water  hurts  the 
plants? — Farmer,  Lodi. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  contaminated  river 
water  would  injure  alfalfa,  but  in  that  case  it 
would  be  very  clear  from  the  death  of  other  plants 
with  which  the  water  comes  in  contact  as  it  runs, 
and  it  would  also  destroy  fish  in  the  river.  The 
presence  of  fish,  frogs,  etc.,  is  a  pretty  good  in- 
dication that  the  water  is  wholesome,  and  animals 
are  even  more  susceptible  to  water  injury  than 
plants  are.  We  do  not  see  how  the  seed  could 
effect  the  longevity  of  the  plant,  providing  it  was 
strong  enough  to  give  good  germination  and  if 
the  growth  immediately  after  germination  'was 
satisfactory.  The  explanation  of  the  behavior 
of  the  plants  several  years  of  age  must  be  based 


upon  some  other  cause  than  any  condition  that 
bight  be  in  the  seed.  The  trouble  was  probably 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  water,  either  in  quality  or 
quantity.  Are  there  no  other  alfalfa  growers  who 
are  failing  or  succeeding  with  water  used  from 
the  river?  Their  experience  might  be  suggestive 
to  you.  Are  there  other  plants  grown  with  the 
river  water  which  are  doing  well  or  badly?  It 
will  probably  require  considerable  observation  and 
thought  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  your  trouble. 


No  Hope  for  a  Lone  Smyrna. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  what  was  sold  to  me  for 
a  Smyrna  fig.  This  tree  has  had  a  good  many 
figs  each  year  for  the  past  three  years,  but  none 
have  ever  matured.  What  shall  I  do  to  get  some 
fruit  ?  I  have  an  apple  and  a  peach  tree  from  both 
of  which  I  will  get  a  good  crop  this  year.  All 
these  trees  were  planted  at  the  same  time.  .The 
soil  is  heavy  adobe. — Suburban,  Oakland. 

Concerning  the  behavior  of  the  your  Smyrna  fig 
tree,  it  is  probable  that  its  fruit  drops  for  lack 
of  pollination,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  "fig 
insect,"  without  which  this  variety  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. In  order  to  maintain  this  insect,  you  have 
to  grow  wild  fig  trees  for  it  to  breed  in,  and  it  is 
not  established  yet  that  the  wild  trees  will  carry 
their  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  State  so  as  to  fruc- 
tify the  Smyrna  fig.  We  should  have  the  tree 
grafted  over  to  a  variety  which  is  known  to  do 
well  in  this  district ;  like  the  Brown  Turkey,  the 
White  Adriatic,  or  California  Black  fig.  Fig 
trees  are  easily  grafted,  and  if  you  have  some 
other  variety  of  fie,-  which  does  well,  you  can  take 
scions  from  that  to  graft  over  your  unprofitable 
tree. 


Alkali  and  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
whether  it  is  better,  to  kill  the  black  alkali  in  the. 
soil  with  gypsum,  just  to  scatter  it  over  an  alka- 
lied  spot  or  to  plow  the  soil  first  and  then  use  the 
gypsum?  I  am  going  to  sow  alfalfa  on  my  land 
this  fall.  Is  it  all  right  to  raise  alfalfa  if  I  could 
remove  the  plant's  enemy?  What  kind  of  alfalfa 
is  best  to  sow? — Reader,  Winters. 

Gypsum  will  not  kill  black  alkali.  It  merely 
changes  black  alkali  to  white  alkai,  which  is  less 
injurious  to  plants  but  may  be  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  prevent  their  successful  growth. 
Whether  that  will  be  true  with  your  spot  you 
can  only  tell  by  trying.  Use  the  gypsum  after 
plowing,  for  it  will  wet  down  more  quickly,  and 
the  gypsum  has  to  be  dissolved  to  act  freely.  The 
best  way  to  cure  your  spot  is  to  run  an  under- 
drain  into  it,  if  possible,  so  the  rain-water  can 
run  through  the  soil  freely  and  take  the  alkali 
with  it.  The  best  alfalfa  to  sow  is  the  common 
variety,  because  no  new  variety  has  yet  proved 
to  be  on  all  accounts  better,  although  some  are 
promising  and  worth  trying  everywhere. 


Pruning  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
time  and  method  to  prune  cherries?  I  have  a 
young  cherry  orchard  now  three  years  old,  and 
last  year  the  parties  who  had  charge  of  it  neg- 
lected to  prune  it.  Could  I  prune  it  now  without 
injury  to  the  trees?  Should  the  center  be  cut  out 
and  the  tree  trimmed  in  goblet  shape  or  the  cen- 
tral shoot  be  allowed  to  grow  and  thus  give  the 
tree  more  strength? — Grower,  Napa. 

It  is  better  not  to  prune  your  young  cherry 
orchard  now,  but  to  wait  until  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant. This  fall  or  winter,  then,  the  trees  should 
be  pruned  into  something  resembling  a  goblet 
shape,  removing  the  central  branch,  or  else  your 
trees  will  run  so  high  that  it  will  not  be  profitable 
to  pick  the  fruit  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  tree. 
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NURSERY  PRACTICE  IN  WASHINGTON 

Ky  John  A.  Stewart,  of  Christopher,  Wash.,  at  the 
Pacific  (  oast  N  urserymen's  Convention,  at  Walla  W  alla: 

My  experience  of  over  20  years  has  been 
mostly  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  White  River  val- 
ey,  in  King  county.  This  land  is  a  heavy  clay 
loam;  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  drained,  al- 
1  hough  the  first  thing  done  was  to  put  in  cedar 
box  drains,  being  the  best  I  could  procure  at  that 
time.  I  believe,  however,  that  tile  draining  would 
be  preferable  in  every  way. 

I  started  in  with  the  land  on  which  I  had  lo- 
cated, believing  that  good  fruit  trees  could  be 
raised  here.  The  land  was  put  into  thorough  til- 
lage, subsoiling  it  before  planting.  We  have  been 
able  to  raise  fine  fruit  trees  ever  since  with  good 
Cultivation  without  irrigation  or  manuring. 

Teachings  of  Experience. — The  only  trouble 
possibly  is  that  we  cannol  ripen  the  wood  early 
enough  to  enable  us  to  ship  the  trees  sooner  than 
about  the  middle  of  November,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  growth  caused  by  the  mild  and  humid 
atmosphere  and  fall  rains,  which  are  prevalent 
with  us.  We  use  No.  2  and  No.  3  seedlings  for 
propagating.  No.  2  for  apple  and  No.  3  for  cherry 
and  plum.  About  April  1st  to  the  15th  they  are 
lined  out  after  they  have  been  trimmed,  both  root 
and  top.  so  that  they  can  be  easily  planted  with  a 
broad  gauge  dibble.  We  have  discarded  the  bench 
root  grafts  altogether  as  unsatisfactory,  our  trade 
demanding  a  heavier  yearling  than  can  be  grown 
by  this  method.  We  find  that  the  budded  and 
grafted  trees  on  lined  out  seedlings  make  a 
stronger  and  more  slocky  tree.  The  budding  of 
our  stock  is  commenced  about  the  first  of  August, 
and  continued,  if  necessary,  into  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober; it  is  belter,  however  to  have  the  job  fin- 
ished by  the  5th  of  September,  if  possible.  We 
had  the  sad  experience  two  years  ago  of  losing  all 
the  buds  that  were  put  on  later  than  this  date  on 
account  of  an  early  frost  that  year,  which  killed 
some  10,000  apple  buds,  as  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently united  to  the  stock  before  the  frost  struck 
them.  This  was  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
that  such  a  loss  happened.  Raffia  is  used  in  tying 
the  buds  and  we  find  it  very  satisfactory.  Secur- 
ing a  good  stand  of  buds  very  much  depends  on 
having  ripened  or  sufficiently  hardened  wood  of 
the  hud  stick,  for  this  reason  we  procure  out- 
buds  from  districts  where  the  growth  ripens  up 
earlier  than  it  does  with  us.  We  believe  that  the 
old  fashioned  practice  of  cutting  the  buds  from  the 
nursery  rows  of  young  trees  year  after  year,  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  proper  propagation  of 
fruit  trees. 

Red  Spider.  A  word  about  pests.  The  red 
spider  or  brown  mite  has  troubled  us  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  doing  no  apparent  damage,  however, 
but  it  is  a  pest,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  troubled 
me  not  a  little.  We  have  at  last  found  out  that 
with  using  a  lime-sulphur  solution.  1  to  30  for  ap- 
ple, and  1  to  35  for  cherry  and  pear,  spraying 
about  the  first  of  September,  just  before  the  little 
fellow  hibernates,  or  starts  to  lay  the  winter  eggs, 
then  you  have  him  sure.  The  foliage  must  be  thor- 
oughly sprayed,  especially  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leal'.  We  have  found  this  practice  very  satis- 
factory for  the  last  two  years.  Another  trouble- 
some pest  with  us.  has  been  the  cherry  and  pear 
slug.  Last  year  we  fought  them  on  our  one-year- 
old  pear  buds,  using  air-slaked  lime,  but  it  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  This  year  we  will  try  ar- 
senate of  lead.  If  anyone  here  has  used  it  for  that 
purpose,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 

Staking  Trees.  —A  word  about  staking  trees. 
Such  varieties  as  Winter  Xelis  pear,  Japan  plums, 
etc..  should  by  all  means  be  staked  and  tied  up 
straight.  Go  through  your  whole  block  of  trees, 
and  save  all  those  inclined  to  be  crocked,  "bend 
the  twig  when  it  is  young."  How  many  nursery- 
men attend  to  this.'  It  never  pays  anyone  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  raising  trees  and  then  have  to 
dig  them  up  and  burn  them  eventually.  Your 
brush  pile  is  big  enough  without  adding  this  extra 
item.  The  ordinary  lath  makes  a  good  and  cheap 
stake  and  raffia  for  tying. 

Home  Grown  Seedlings.  Some  years  ago  I 
grew  quite  a  number  of  pear  and  apple  seedlings. 
Buying  the  seed  from  France,  which  is  known  as 


French  crab  and  pear.  The  seed  would  arrive 
here  about  the  middle  of  February,  six  weeks  pre- 
vious to  planting  it  (which  is  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  April).  Soak  the  seed  in  a  sack  in  a 
barrel  of  water  for  48  hours,  or  a  little  longer, 
changing  the  water  to  keep  it  from  souring,  af- 
ter that  mix  the  seed  with  sand  or  stratifying  it, 
and  then  spread  it  out  in  a  shaded  place  to  depth 
of  six  inches,  turning  it  over  every  other  day  to 
prevent  it  from  heating.  You  must,  however, 
keep  the  pile  moist  with  repeated  sprinkling,  un- 
til the  seed  starts  to  pip  or  sprout.  Your  land 
must  be  prepared  and  ready  for  planting  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  seed  starts  to  sprout,  get  it  into  the 
ground  at  once.  Sow  it  in  drills  far  enough  apart 
so  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with  a  horse  cultiva- 
tor. 

We  raised  some  very  fine  seedlings,  many  of 
the  pears  would  run  from  a  quarter  to  a  half-inch 
in  diameter  at  the  collar.  The  apples  did  w7ell 
also,  but  I  always  thought  that  the  roots  were  too 
fibrous  and  too  much  branched  for  a  really  good 
seedling.  This  was  one  reason  that  caused  me  to 
quit  raising  seedlings.  Last  year,  however,  we 
raised  some  very  fine  pear  seedlings  for  our  own 
use,  keeping  that  item  of  expense  at  home.  How7 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  are  spent  every  year 
and  sent  out  of  the  country  to  France  and  the 
East  for  these  fruit  trees  seedlings,  when  they 
can  be  grown  right  here.  If  some  one  would 
take  up  this  business  here  on  the  coast,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  it  would  be  a  paying  con- 
cern. There  is  much  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
home-grown  stocks,  considering  the  long  route, 
the  liabilities  of  freezing  and  delay  in  transporta- 
tion ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  these  goods  come  through 
in  such  good  condition  as  they  do,  although  we 
all  know,  to  our  sad  experience,  that  sometimes 
they  reach  their  destination  in  bad  order,  and  are 
sometimes  actually  worthless.  Pears  do  very  well 
with  us,  and  we  intend  making  a  specialty  of  them, 
raising  them  in  larger  quantities.  They  are  more 
easily  budded  and  generally  make  a  better  stand 
than  any  other  trees  which  we  propagate.  They 
are  freer  from  insect  pests  than  the  apple,  and 
can  be  raised  as  cheaply  as  any  other  tree,  at 
least  Ave  find  it  so.  If  the  price  on  pear  trees  was 
lowered  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  a  great  many 
more  of  them  would  be  planted.  There  is  becom- 
ing a  greater  demand  already  for  pear  trees. 

Pacific  Coast  Trees. — The  Pacific  Coast  country, 
and  especially.  Puget  Sound  is  an  ideal  location 
for  the  pear  to  flourish  and  do  its  best.  We  cannot 
raise  the  apple  with  as  fine  a  gloss  as  our  neigh- 
bors can  on  the  east  side  of  the  State,  but  with 
pears  we  can  beat  them.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, in  my  opinion,  when  you  shall  see  great 
pear  orchards  on  Puget  Sound  bearing  the  finest 
pears  known  to  the  world. 

Fruit  trees  raised  on  this  coast  compare  most 
favorably  with  any  first-class  stock  raised  any- 
where, in  fact,  surpass  the  eastern  stock.  This  has 
been  admitted  by  different  nurserymen  visiting 
here,  who  are  all  surprised  at  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  trees.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our  cli- 
mate is  in  the  main  attributable  to  this  cause. 

(ireen's  Fruit  Grower,  an  eastern  horticultural 
paper,  had  an  item  asking  the  question:  "What 
does  the  orchard  need"  then  followed  with  the 
statement.  "When  we  compare  the  average  speci- 
men of  New  York  State  apples  with  apples  grown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  we  must  be  convinced  that 
somethink  is  lacking  in  the  eastern  orchards."  The 
answer  further  says:  "The  success  of  the  orchards 
of  the  Pacific  ('oast  is  largely  owing  to  the  skill, 
in  learning  the  needs  of  their  orchards,  their 
knowledge  of  insects  and  diseases,  and  how  to 
combat  with  them,  their  methods  of  thinning, 
pruning,  irrigating,  as  well  as  packing  and  market- 
ing their  fruit.  We  of  New  York  State  can  beat 
the  western  fruit  growers  if  we  give  our  orchards 
the  same  attention  as  the  western  fruit  orchard- 
ists  give  their  orchards." 

Never!  I  take  exception  to  this  claim  and  state 
furl  her  that  they  cannot.  What  about  the  cli- 
mate.'   Nothing  is  mentioned  about  it  whatever 

Why  We  Grow  Fine  Trees. — There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  what  the  adaptability  of  our 
wonderful  climatic  conditions  to  the  raising  of 
fine  fruit  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  has  the  most  to  do 
with  our  success  in  growing  the  finest  fruit  in  the 
world  out  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Does  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain  cut  no  figure?  Certainly 
they  do.  But  some  one  will  perhaps  say,  "We  can 


do  it  without  the  rain,  for  we  turn  on  the  irrigat- 
ing ditch  when  we  want  water."  And  may  be 
you  will  turn  on  the  sunshine,  too,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. We  feeble  creatures  of  a  day,  are  priding 
ourselves  that  we  are  the  whole  thing  in  the  pro- 
duction, not  only  of  fruit,  but  in  every  other  line 
we  take  the  whole  credit  to  ourselves,  and  forget 
the  wisdom  of  our  great  Creator  who  made  these 
things  possible  for  us,  laying  the  foundations  and 
plans  for  us  to  work  out.  When  we  work  accord- 
ing to  his  laws,  then  and  then  only  will  we  have 
success. 

We  as  nurserymen  in  these  highly  favored  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  ought  to  feel  a  sense  of  our 
great  responsibilities  that  we  have  been  privileged 
to  take  part  in  the  development  of  such  resources 
as  we  have  here;  there  ought  to  be  also  a  just 
pride  within  our  hearts  that  our  lot  has  been  east 
in  such  pleasant  places.  Let  us  be  up  and  doing, 
for  we  ought  to  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  our  pro- 
fession in  all  its  branches. 


NURSERYMEN'S  ETHICS 


From  a  paper  by  Qbo.  W.  K.  Pkakt.kk,  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Nurserymen's  Association  at  Walla  Walla. 

I  shall  only  endeavor  to  touch  upon  two  points. 
The  first  as  it  applies  particularly  to  the  orchard- 
ist,  and  the  second  as  it  applies  particularly  to 
the  good  standing  and  reputation  of  reliable  nur- 
serymen directly,  while  indirectly  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  orchardist. 

Relations  of  Nurserymen  to  Planters. — The 
first :  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  outside  of  the 
large  orders  being  placed  by  promoters  of  irri- 
gated districts,  who  in  most  cases  have  their  real 
and  alleged  experts,  90%  of  the  orchardists  of 
today  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try, are  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  climatic  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  situated,  and  of  the  va- 
rieties of  fruit  best  adapted  to  their  locality.  I 
presume  there  is  not  a  nurseryman  in  this  audi- 
ence who  has  not  many  times  received  orders  for 
stock  which  he  knew  was  wholly  unfitted  for  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  to  be  planted.  If  he  did 
not  know  it  he  should  have  known  it  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  so  informed  the  party  who  was 
desirous  of  buying  the  stock.  There  are  people 
who  are  planting  Spitzenberg  and  Y.  N.  Pippin 
in  localities  where  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  expect  good 
results  as  it  would  be  to  plant  Tokay  or  other 
varieties  of  European  grapes  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Tacoma.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  nurseryman  to  study  the  conditions  through- 
out the  territory  through  which  he  is  distributing 
his  stock,  in  order  that  he  may  give  reliable  ad- 
vice to  a  novice  contemplating  the  planting  of  an 
orchard.  He  should  have  the  nerve  to  tell  the 
planter  he  is  wrong  in  the  selection  of  varieties, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  an  order  which  might 
be  very  attractive  to  him.  His  salesmen  should 
be  advised  when  being  sent  into  a  new  territory 
the  varieties  to  recommend,  and  if  the  nursery 
has  not  the  varieties  adapted  to  a  district  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  guarantee  the  sending  of  an 
agent  into  the  district,  he  should  keep  out  of  it. 
Human  nature  is  much  alike  with  us  all.  and  the 
tendency  to  urge  the  sales  of  varieties  on  which 
we  are  long,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted,  is  strong  in  all  of  us.  This  temptation 
caneb  overcome  by  the  transferring  of  agents  into 
territories  where  our  longs  are  demanded  and 
where  they  will  be  a  commercial  success.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  some  one  in  the  nursery 
to  make  a  special  study  of  these  conditions  and 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  advice  as  to  varieties. 
It  should  be  left  entirely  to  one  person  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  become  expert  along  this 
particular  line. 

Conscience  in  the  Nursery  Trade. — The  second 
duty  of  the  nurseryman  is  not  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  planter,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
legitimate  nursery  trade,  and  that  is  to  be  care- 
ful with  what  jobbers  they  open  accounts.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  practically  every  district  in  the 
State  of  Washington  was  canvassed  by  irrespon- 
sible and  "jobbing"  jobbers.  The  acts  they  com- 
mitted were  criminal  in  their  results.  There  are 
many  men  throughout  the  country  today  who. 
on  account  of  their  treatment  by  these  jobbers, 
believe  that  a  nurseryman  or  tree  agent  is  a  per- 
son about  as  low  in  the  scale  of  human  degrada- 
tion as  one  can  sink,  and  judging  from  their  past 
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experience,  they  are  not  really  to  be  blamed  for 
feeling  as  they  do. 

There  is  a  legitimate  price  at  which  a  nursery- 
man can  afford  to  sell  his  stock,  and  there  are  legit- 
imate guarantees  which  he  can  make  and  which 
he  should  live  up  to,  to  the  letter.  Every  nur- 
seryman knows  what  these  prices  and  guarantees 
arc,  and  when  he  finds  that  there  are  jobbers  who 
are  getting  more  than  the  legitimate  price  for  the 
stock,  and  making  promises  which  he  is  satisfied 
will  never  be  fulfilled,  the  jobber  should  be  black- 
listed, and  every  nursery  in  this  association  should 
refuse  to  sell  him.  Without  being  personal,  there 
has  been  such  a  concern  doing  business  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  during  the  past  year,  and  1  re- 
gret to  say,  purchased  their  stock  of  a  western 
nursery.  This  concern  had  absolutely  no  stand- 
ing financially  or  otherwise.  Their  bond  in  the 
State  of  Washington  expires  next  month.  They 
received  $50  per  hundred  straight,  for  apples  and 
peaches,  and  $75  per  hundred  for  cherries  and 
pears,  on  the  promise  that  they  would  furnish  a 
man  to  set  the  trees,  and,  where  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  order,  even  promised  to  prune  and  care 
for  them  until  they  were  three  years  old.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  this  audience  who  believes  they 
had  any  intention  of  doing  anything  of  this  kind, 
nor  is  there  a  man  in  this  audience  who  believes 
they  will  renew  their  license  when  it  expires  No- 
vember 1.  The  purchasers  of  the  trees  from  this 
concern,  while  they  may  be  true  to  name,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are,  knowing  the  nursery 
they  came  from,  have  paid  way  beyond  the  real 
value  of  the  trees,  and  every  respectable  nursery- 
man in  this  audience  will  suffer  for  years  to  come 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  parties  to  carry 
out  their  promises. 

It  behooves  us  then,  in  order  to  protect  our 
good  names  and  the  planters  of  nursery  stock,  to 
consider  carefully  the  jobbers  who  apply  to  us 
for  stock  with  which  to  fill  orders.  The  reliable 
jobber  is  as  well  known  to  us  as  is  the  reliable 
nursery  to  the  general  public.  We  should  en- 
courage through  every  agency,  the  disposal  of  all 
stock  grown,  bearing  in  mind  at  all  times  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  is  to  be  planted.  We  should  re- 
fuse absolutely  to  sell  to  the  unreliable  and  fak- 
ing jobber  at  no  matter  what  price  he  is  willing 
to  pay  for  his  stock.  The  disposal  of  a  few  thou- 
sand trees  for  a  cash  consideration  in  preference 
to  placing  them  upon  the  brush  pile,  will  some- 
times prove  a  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish" 
policy,  for  which  all  nurserymen  will  suffer  in 
reputation  and  actual  financial  loss  to  a  greater 
•ir  less  degree. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Is  it  possible  to  improve  the  strain  of  our 
oranges  and  lemons  so  that  we  will  have  practi- 
cally a  new  variety?  So  far  as  1  know,  the  only 
successful  improvement  along  this  line  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Thompson,  of  Duarte,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  navel  orange,  the  skin  of 
which  is  of  fine  texture,  but  which  many  claim 
has  not  the  eating  qualities  of  the  Washington 
navel.  Mr.  Thompson's  account  of  how  this  new 
strain  was  produced  is  not  generally  accepted  by 
authorities,  they  claiming  that  it  was  an  acciden- 
tal strain  discovered  by  Mr.  Thompson,  that  was 
successfully  propagated  from  the  original  stock 
by  budding. 

Commenting  upon  this  lack  of  accomplishment 
in  securing  a  better  strain  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
J.  II.  Reed,  of  Riverside,  says  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  navel  orange  from  Brazil,  the  Valen- 
Cias,  St.  Michaels.  Sweets,  and  other  varieties, 
with  the  Lisbon  and  Eureka  lemons  from  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,  as  we  Found  them,  without 
serious  effort  by  selection  and  breeding,  to  obtain 
types  better  adapted  to  our  widely  different  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  or  to  possible  improved 
qualities. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Reed  says:  "Had  Mr.  Burbank 
chanced  to  have  lived  in  Riverside  instead  of 
Santa  Rosa,  we  would  have  had  Burbank  improved 
oranges  and  lemons  long  ago.  But  we  have  had 
no  genius  of  this  sort  among  us  and  our  State  de- 


partment of  agriculture  has  not  been  prepared 
to  take  up  the  work  effectively." 

Very  nearly  a  year  ago,  at  the  time  of  a  visit 
to  the  Tulare  county  citrus  belt,  I  ran  across  a 
tree  in  the  orchard  of  C.  A.  Boston,  of  Porter- 
ville.  that  produced  a  distinct  appearing  type  of 
navel,  every  orange  on  the  tree  being  corrugated 
at  regular  intervals,  the  indentations  running 
from  the  stem  end  toward  the  navel  end  with 
decreasing  depths.  I  made  mention  of  this  freak 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at 
the  time,  and  am  now  only  mentioning  the  inci- 
dent because  it  brought  to  my  knowledge  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Coit,  of  the  Whittier  Pathological  Insti- 
tute, was  interested  in  types  of  all  kinds,  and 
while  there  was  nothing  attractive  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  particular  orange  or  apparently  no 
possible  advantage  in  further  propagating  this 
type,  I  understand  from  Dr.  Coit  that  he  sent  for 
and  obtained  buds  from  this  tree  for  propagation 
for  experimental  purposes.  I  was  also  asked  by 
Dr.  Coit  at  the  time,  to  report  to  him  any 
"freaks"  that  I  might  run  across  in  my  travels, 
and  to  also  ask  the  growers  in  general  to  report 
to  the  Institute  any  special  types  that  they  might 
discover. 


This  week,  through  the  kindness  of  Carroll  B. 
Smith,  a  Redlands  nurseryman,  I  was  enabled  to 
inspect  lour  navel  trees  that  have,  either  as  a 
whole,  or  in  part,  apparently  reverted  from  type, 
and  have  distinct  features  of  their  own.  We  were 
accompanied  by  Prof.  Norton,  of  the  Riverside 
Experimental  Station,  which  made  the  trip 
doubly  interesting.  In  his  letter  to  me,  requesting 
me  to  join  him  on  his  trip,  Mr.  Smith  says:  "For 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  I  have  been  watching 
certain  varieties,  variations  of  the  orange,  navels 
especially,  which  came  to  my  notice;  some  of  them 
I  have  budded  in  my  nursery,  as  they  seemed 
promising.  I  thought  that  the  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  might  be  interested  in  the 
subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  seen  the  specimens  as  they  are  now  and 
again,  say  in  December,  when  they  are  about  full 
size  and  color.  I  am  extending  the  same  invita- 
tion to  .1.  H.  Norton,  of  the  Riverside  Station, 
and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  either,  these  variations 
are  promising,  I  would  eventually  extend  their 
propagation  in  my  nursery." 

As  Mr.  Smith  had  the  forethought  to  provide 
an  automobile  for  us,  we  made  the  trip  to  the 
different  orchards  whence  these  variations  were 
found  in  comfort  and  with  speed.  The  first  tree 
shown  us  was  a  navel,  one  branch  of  which,  the 
owner  of  the  orchard  stated,  produced  a  thin- 
skinned  and  light-colored  fruit,  small  and  with 
distinct  St.  Michael  proclivities,  but  seedless,  and 
with  a  very  small  navel,  "a  pinhead  navel,"  Mr. 
Smith  termed  it.  The  owner,  J.  S.  Hale,  told  us 
that  none  of  this  fruit  had  ever  been  marketed, 
that  it  was  distinctly  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  on  the  tree,  or  on  any  tree  in  his  orchard, 
and  that  he  used  the  whole  of  the  output  for  his 
own  consumption.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for 
the  strain,  and  Mr.  Norton  will  try  a  few  buds, 
Mr.  Smith  already  having  some  started. 

The  next  tree  visited  was  in  an  orchard  adja- 
cent to  Mr.  Smith's  nursery,  and  in  which  he  has 
an  interest.  We  were  shown  a  tree,  one  branch 
of  which  is  said  to  bear  oranges  which  are  al- 
ways of  a  uniform  size,  usually  about  150  to  the 
box.  and  it  was  distinctly  noticeable  that  the 
leaves  on  this  branch  and  on  the  buds  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  propagating,  are  distinctly  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  navel  leaf,  and  smaller  than  on  the 
rest  of  this  same  tree.  In  neither  of  the  cases 
cited  was  there  any  sign  of  a  graft  or  bud,  the 
limbs  bearing  this  distinct  kind  of  fruit  coming 
direct  from  the  parent  tree.  If  the  time  ever 
comes  when  growers  can  raise  oranges  of  given 
sizes,  much  of  their  troubles  will  be  overcome, 
and  possibly  this  is  an  opening  wedge  f.or  future 
work  along  this  line. 

The  next  tree  seen  was  a  prolific  bearer  of  small 
fruit.  We  were  told  that  .the  oranges  on  this  tree 
were  always  small,  but  that  it  produced  twice 
as  much  as  any  other  tree  in  the  orchard,  and 
certainly  the  evidence  was  before  us,  for  while 
most  of  the  trees  are  well  stocked  with  fruit  this 
year,  this  tree  was  overstocked.  It  was  a  smaller 
tree  than  those  surrounding  it,  though  supposedly 
of  the  same  age. 

The  fourth  tree,  or  rather  trees,  for  there  wer« 


three  of  them,  were  pronounced  by  all  as  worth- 
less for  propagation.  Some  freak  of  nature  makes 
these  trees  produce  a  very  warty  and  hideous- 
looking  orange,  one  that  would  be  unfit  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  I  asked  the  owner  if  he  picked 
this  fruit,  and  he  said  that  he  did,  but  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  ever  marketed  or  not.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  labor  lost,  for  most  surely 
this  fruit  would  all  be  thrown  into  the  cull  bin, 
even  though  it  is  claimed  that  this  orange  is 
sweeter  than  the  ordinary  navel.  Not  all  the 
oranges  on  these  trees  were  warty,  but  certainly 
00%  of  them  were,  a  peculiarity  being  that  the 
smooth  fruit  did  not  mix  with  the  rough,  but  was 
on  distinct  branches. 


Whether  or  not  these  types  will  be  worth  any- 
thing, remains  to  be  seen.  Some  of  them  look 
promising;  we  can  tell  better  when  the  fruit 
ripens.  The  fruit  on  the  first  tree  is  better  than 
the  navel,  according  to  Mr.  Hale,  a  tree  that  would 
size  fruit  evenly  each  year  might  prove  profitable, 
and  as  of  late  years  the  navels  have  run  rather 
large,  a  small  fruit  might  be  of  advantage,  cer- 
tainly it  would  at  times. 

There  is  now  a  man  in  California  who  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  Government, 
to  look  into  this  very  feature,  that  of  improve- 
ment of  existing  types,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and  he  comes 
to  us  with  a  splendid  reputation,  from  the  corn 
and  tobacco  sections  of  the  country,  where  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  new  types  especially 
adapted  to  different  soils  and  climates,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  a  special  genius  for  this  kind  of 
work.  G.  Harold  Powell  states  that  there  is  no 
better  man  in  the  country  for  such  problems,  and 
a  recommendation  from  this  friend  of  California, 
goes  a  long  way. 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Shamel 's  work  will  also  ex- 
tend to  the  grapefruit,  and  I  think  he  is  needed 
more  for  this  variety  of  the  citrus,  than  for  others. 
We  raise  many  kinds  of  the  pomelo,  none  up  to 
those  raised  in  Florida,  and  if  a  close  study  should 
reveal  a  certain  variety  more  especially  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  it  might  in  time  be  possible 
to  bring  it  more  nearly  perfection  than  anything 
in  this  line  heretofore  produced.  There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  this  delicious  fruit,  and 
the  grower  who  can  succeed  first  in  raising  a  good 
variety  of  the  pomelo,  one  that  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  raised  in  Florida,  has  a  for- 
tune in  sight,  and  his  name  will  be  coupled  with 
that  of  Chapman  and  Leffingwell,  the  leading 
orange  and  lemon  growers  of  California. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


WE  DO  NOT  THINK  ENOUGH  OF  OUR  FRUIT 

To  the  Editor :  In  your  issue  of  July  23,  your  ar- 
ticle and  editorial  on  "An  Analogy  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Fruit  Industry,"  touched  on 
a  point  of  vital  interest  to  every  business  man  in 
( 'alifornia. 

Mr.  Chambers  stated  many  facts  in  his  article, 
but  his  conclusions  as  to  the  reason  therefor,  and 
the  cure  thereof,  are  at  variance  with  his  postu- 
lates. 

The  producers  of  California  are  as  keen  business 
men  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  else  they  could 
not  produce  for  the  figure  they  receive.  Neither 
do  we  need  any  eastern  breakfast  food  man.  They 
are  able  men,  and  might  give  us  help,  but  they 
work  from  the  wrong  basis  to  make  our  fruit  in- 
dustry successful.  We  want  a  man  who  has  Cali- 
fornia interests  at  heart,  as  well  as  at  pocket- 
book. 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  the  California 
producer  is  that  he  has  no_  faith  in  his  product. 
Pure,  simple  faith:  belief  in  the  product.  You, 
yourself,  the  premier  fruit  expert  of  the  Coast, 
have  not  sufficient  faith  in  the  product.  You  and 
the  producer,  can  not  take  your  eyes  from  off  the 
golden  calf  long  enough  to  see  the  paradise  be- 
yond the  bramble. 

If  some  otic,  with  a  proposition  based  on  a  fun- 
damental business  theorem,  offered  a  solution  of 
a  portion  of  this  difficulty,  the  prime  difficulty, 
he  could  not  get  fifty  thousand  cents,  much  less 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  from  all  the  fruit  growers, 
for  his  pains.  He  would  be  lucky  to  get  a  job 
slicing  apricots. 

(Continued  on  Page  111.) 
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The  Occurrence  of  Frosts  in  California. — The  occurrence 
of  frost  in  California  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  purely 
local  question.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  frosty  and 
the  frostless  places  are  often  in  signt  of  eaeh  other  on 
the  same  landscape  from  the  same  point  of  view.  It  can 
be  even  more  closely  drawn  than  that.  It  is  sometimes 
quite  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  hi<di-water  line  of  a 
river  flood  on  a  sloping  meadow.  This  occurs  of  course  in 
what  are  termed  the  thermal  belts  and  is  determined  by 
elevation,  air  currents,  outflow  levels  and  several  other 
incidents  of  local  topography.  There  are  often  wide  va- 
riations in  these  lines  from  year  to  year  and  yet  there  is 
steadfastness  enough  about  the  phenomena  to  enable  resi- 
dents to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  localities  are 
■in  the  frost"  and  what  are  out  of  it.  Upon  this  decision 
depends  the  business  risk  in  planting  out  beans,  peppers, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  for  winter  growth,  and  it  is  lip  OB  such  fields 
that  the  frost,  not  always  content  with  the  local  definition 
of  its  limits,  draws  the  dead  line  which  the  morning  BUD 
brings  into  such  fateful  prominence.  Of  course  the  grower 
is  not  necessarily  content  to  accept  such  natural  bounda- 
ries of  the  thermal  belt.  He  can  materially  change  it  all 
by  frost-fighting,  but  the  discussion  of  that  matter  be- 
longs to  another  chapter. 

It  is  important  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  frost  free  period  in  each  locality, 
and  data  to  assist  in  determining  this  fact  are  given  in 
the  chapter  on  The  Planting  Season. 

VEGETABLE    SOILS    OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Soils  which  favor  the  most  satisfactory  growth  of  vege- 
tables are  those  which  are  most  easily  maintained  in  a  con- 
dition of  tilth  to  promote  seed  germination  and  rapid  es- 
tablishment of  the  seedling  in  sure-growing  contact  with 
the  soil-substance;  soils  which  facilitate  deep-root  pene- 
tration by  the  advancing  plant  so  that  moisture  and  plant 
food  shall  be  rapidly  reached,  and  which  have  sufficient 
retentive  power  and  capillarity  to  maintain  adequate  mois- 
ture within  reach  of  the  roots  and  such  amount  of  plant 
food  that  the  plant  may  attain  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
least  time.  Soils  with  these  characters  have  also  the 
most  valuable  incidental  qualities  of  warmth,  to  foster 
vegetative  processes:  porosity  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
surplus  water  and  the  entrance  of  the  air  with  its  con- 
stituents which  promote  root  action  and  modification  of 
the  soil  substance  and  absorptive  power  to  readily  receive 
and  deeply  distribute  rainfall  or  irrigation.  These  are 
high  requirements,  for  it  is  an  ideal  soil  which  possesses 
them  all. 

Ideal  Soils  Not  Essential. — Fortunately  gardening  art  is 
amply  able  to  supply  natural  deficiencies  in  nearly  all 
respects  and,  if  he  is  working  for  high-priced  products  on 
a  comparatively  small  area,  the  vegetable  grower  can  of- 
ten profitably  make  considerable  expenditure  for  soil  im- 
provement. Market  gardeners  need  no  exhortation  in  this 
line,  but  the  home  gardener  should  be  urged  not  to  de- 
spair because  of  any  refractory  character  in  the  soil  he 
is  obliged  to  utilize.  If  lie  study  the  subject  by  the  aid 
of  most  excellent  treatises  recently  written  on  the  soil  and 
its  amelioration  he  can  proceed  rationally  and  accom- 
plish marvels  with  Will.  Work  and  Water  upon  almost 
any  soil,  from  a  brick  yard  to  a  desert.  City  people  have 
grown  their  table  supplies  on  housetops;  no  ruralist  can 
find  a  less  productive  subsoil. 

Light  Rather  Than  Heavy  Soils. — The  characters  already 
cited  point  clearly  to  what  is  commonly  designated  as  a 
"ather  light  soil  as  best  for  vegetable  growing.  The  ex- 
treme variations  in  soils  are  popularly  known  as  heavy 


adobe  and  light  sandy  soils.  Neither  are  usually  counted 
suitable  for  garden  purposes  without  treatment  to  over- 
come their  defects  and  yet  as  the  terms  are  used  in  some 
California  regions,  there  are  very  good  gardens  on  both 
of  them.  The  explanation  is  that  in  such  localities  one  has 
less  sand  and  one  less  clay  than  the  other.  Both  are 
really  loams  or  mixtures  of  sand  and  clay:  one  a  clayey 
loam,  the  other  a  loamy  sand.  Aside  from  this  misappre- 
hension of  terms  we  have  of  course  clays  (locally  called 
"adobe")  which  are  true  enough  to  the  type  to  bring 
despair  to  the  most  patient  gardener  and  we  have  washes 
of  pure  sand  on  which  a  shallow-rooting  plant  could  hardly 
live  with  a  stream  of  water  running  beside  it.  But  our 
shifting  sands  of  the  interior  plains  and  our  so-called 
deserts  are  sandy  loams  which  yield  profusely  when  prop- 
erly irrigated.  For  the  improvement  of  defective  soils  for 
the  farm-garden,  suggestions  will  be  given  later. 

Soils  Naturally  Excellent. — For  field  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles in  California  the  grower  is  usually  content  to  proceed 
upon  the  natural  texture  and  fertility  of  his  soil.  The 
crop  is  chosen  to  suit  the  local  soil  and  climate,  conse- 
quently we  have  districts  becoming  famous  for  special 
vegetable  products  as  demand  for  them  in  considerable 
quantities  is  demonstrated.  In  such  districts  the  soils 
are  rather  light  and  yet  ample  in  richness  to  endure  for 
some  time  the  drain  of  continuous  cropping  in  the  same 
line.  We  have  areas  of  such  soils  considerably  in  excess 
of  their  present  profitable  use.  They  constitute  one  of  our 
undeveloped  resources  and  are  a  surety  of  future  advance- 
ment. 

For  the  very  gratifying  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
California  soils  which  is  now  available  a  debt  of  honor 
is  due  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard.  formerly  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture and  Director  of  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  has  given  a  lifetime  to  ad- 
vanced investigations  in  soil  physics  and  chemistry.  It 
is  from  his  publications1  that  we  shall  condense  some  ac- 
count of  the  specific  character  of  those  soils  which  are 
most  nearly  related  to  local  production  of  vegetables,  leav 
ing  out  of  account  the  heavy  adobe,  which  is  little  used 
for  these  crops  except  by  gardeners  who  radically  change 
its  physical  character. 

Prevailing  Character  of  California  Soils. — In  his  inter 
estinjr  contrast  of  the  soils  of  arid  and  humid  regions.  Dr. 
Hilgard  makes  some  generalizations,  which  we  collate  to 
serve  our  present  purpose. 

The  character  of  the  soiis  of  the  arid  regions  is  predomi 
nantly  sandy  or  silty,  with  but  a  small  portion  of  clay  on 
less  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  pre-existing  for 
mations  of  clay  or  clay  shales. 

The  idea  of  inherent  fertility  has  been  associated  si 
generally  with  soils  of  a  more  or  less  clayey  character, 
that  the  newcomer  will  frequently  be  suspicious  of  the 
productiveness  and  desirability  of  the  sandy  or  silty  soils 
of  the  arid  region  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  of  tin 
highest  type  in  both  respects. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  that  the  differ- 
ence between  soil  and  subsoil,  which  is  so  striking  and 
important  in  regions  of  abundant  rainfall,  is  largely  ob- 
literated in  arid  climates.  Very  commonly  hardly  a  per- 
ceptible change  of  tint  or  texture  is  found  for  depths  of 
several  feet  and  material  from  such  depths,  when  thrown 
on  the  surface,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  fertile  as  the  original 
surface  soil.  In  the  case  of  a  cellar  dug  near  Nevada 
City,  the  red  soil  mass  excavated  from  a  depth  of  seven 
to  ten  feet  was  spread  over  part  of  a  vegetable  garden  near 
by  and  tomatoes,  beans  and  watermelons  were  planted  on 
it.  The  growth  was  even  better  than  on  the  parts  of  the 
old  surface  not  covered,  which  had  apparently  become 
somewhat  exhausted  by  years  of  use. 

Examination  has  shown  that  the  percentage  of  humus 
or  vegetable  mold  is  less  in  the  soils  of  the  arid  region, 
but  their  humus  contains  more  nitrogen.  Thus,  prob- 
ably, on  the  average  not  only  is  the  aggregate  supply 

'"Soils:  Their  Formation.  Properties.  Composition  and  Relations 
to  Climate  and  Plant  Growth":  also  "Agriculture  for  Schools  of 
the  Pacific  Slope."  by  Hilgard  and  Osterhout.  These  works  can 
be  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Rihai.  Press  of  San  Francisco. 
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.f  nitrogen  in  the  soils  of  the  arid  region  approximately 
qual  to  that  of  humid  soils,  but  its  absorption  by  plants 
i  exceptionally  favored  by  climatic  conditions. 

As  to  the  minerals  which  constitute  fertility,  the  soils 
if  the  arid  region  contain  nearly  fifteen  times  as  much 
inie,  five  times  as  much  magnesia,  three  times  as  much 
Rash  and  about  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  as 
he  soils  of  the  humid  regions. 

Significance  of  These  facts. — These  leading  charaeteris- 
ics  of  California's  horticultural  soils  are  of  the  highest 
ignificanee  to  the  vegetable  grower  because  they  show 
hat  California  is  rich  in  soils  of  ideal  excellence  for  his 
mrposcs.  They  are  light  soils  and  therefore  easy  of  cul- 
ivation  and  not  disposed  to  bake  on  drying;  they  are 
|eep,  consequently  well  drained  and  yet  absorptive  and 
etentive  enough  :  they  are  exceptionally  rich,  consequently 
ixtremely  productive  and  durable  and  they  can  often  be 
pven  a  new  fertile  surface  by  deep  turning  from  the  fer- 
ility  of  the  greater  depths.  This  was  the  natural  en- 
lowment  which  enabled  the  pioneer  vegetable  growers  to 
listurb  the  horticulaural  peace  of  the  world  in  1849-50. 
I  remains  to  foster  the  achievements  of  later  years  and  it 
vill  endure  definitely  into  the  future. 

The  distribution  of  these  desirable  soils  gives  all  re- 
fions  a  share  in  them.  Either  as  residual  loams  resulting 
'rom  the  decomposition  of  adjacent  rocks,  or  as  t  ransported 
oams  which  have  been  carried  greater  or  less  distances 
)y  wind,  glacial  action  or  other  moving  force,  or  as  allu- 
vial or  sediment  soils,  deposited  by  action  of  Mowing 
itreams,  every  California  county  has  its  vegetable  soils  in 
imple  measure.  Such  is  the  diversity  of  soils  within 
larrow  areas  in  California  that  it  may  not  take  a  very 
.arge  farm  to  inclose  several  diverse  types,  and  it  is  the 
irst  duty  of  the  settler  to  learn  their  special  characters 
ind  adaptations  and  plan  his  production  accordingly. 

Alluvial  or  Sediment  Soils. — Though  there  is  marked 
Rerence  in  the  origin  of  our  soils  which  are  suitable  for 
vegetable  growing,  when  proper  moisture  conditions  are 
xrranged,  it  is  naturally  the  alluvial  or  sediment  soils 
which  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  used.  They  have  been 
deposited  by  recent  or  ancient  water  courses  and  have 
t'ormelrly  served  as  river  banks  or  river  anil  lake  bottoms. 
They  have  beneath  them,  generally  quite  far  below,  the 
prevailing  soil  of  the  adjacent  country.  They  consist  of 
fine  alluvium  with  seldom  any  admixture  of  coarse  mate- 
rials. They  are  usually  very  deep  and  well  drained.  They 
occur  sometimes  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  ex- 
isting streams  and  are  sometimes  designated  as  "next  to 
river  bottom,"  while  the  lower  levels  constitute  the  "river 
bottom."  In  some  small  valleys  they  have  spread  deeply 
all  over  the  original  soil,  having  been  washed  in  such  quan- 
tities from  adjacent  hills,  and  in  larger  valleys  have 
spread  for  considerable  distances  out  upon  the  plain. 
These  are  primarily  the  fruit  lands,  but  they  are  also 
largely  used  for  such  vegetables  as  thrive  upon  lighter  and 
drier  soils.  Below  are  the  present  river  bottoms,  usually 
dark,  rich  and  moist  and  not  subject  to  baking  or  crack- 
ing, which  are,  par  excellence,  vegetable  lands. 

Peat  Lands. — Another  class  of  alluvial  soils  is  known  as 
peat  soils,  which  consist  of  mixtures  in  various  propor- 
tions of  silt  and  sediment  with  the  debris  of  centuries' 
growth  of  swamp  plants  which  the  streams  have  currently 
overflowed  in  flood  times  or  over  which  they  have  risen 
daily  as  the  tide  wall  has  held  back  their  waters.  This 
organic  matter  from  the  aquatic  plants  is  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  but  in  the  best  of  the  lands  has 
been  reduced  to  fineness  by  cultivation  after  the  floods 
and  tides  have  been  excluded  by  levees,  or  by  natural 
barriers  interposed  by  stream  or  wave  action,  or  by  re- 
cession of  lake  waters  according  as  the  situation  is  on  the 
coast  or  distant  interior.  This  light  but  very  deep  and 
rich  soil  especially  suits  some  plants  and  is  the  basis 
of  some  of  our  export  vegetable  business,  as  for  instance, 
Celery  growing.  Such  soils  are  of  course  used  locally  for 
all  esculent  plants  which  thrive  upon  them  and  which 


as  well.  In  the  heat  of  the  interior  valley  they  dry 
out  very  rapidly  when  seepage  or  overflow  from  streams 
and  sloughs  is  cut  off  by  levees.  They  are  non-retentive, 
owing  to  the  coarseness  of  their  structure,  but  irrigation  is 
easily  accomplished,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  proper  con- 
nection. 


IMPROVEMENT   OF   SOIL  TEXTURE 
GARDENING. 


FOR 


Aside  from  such  treatment  of  the  soil  as  is  designed  to 
increase  its  fertility,  which  will  be  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  fertilizing,  it  seems  fitting  in  this  connection 
to  suggest  measures  by  which  the  texture  of  the  soil  may 
be  improved  when  necessary.  This  is  important  in  the 
farm  garden  because  there  may  not  be  anything  approach- 
,ng  an  ideal  garden  soil  inside  the  line  fences.  Hut  this 
fact  should  not  discourage  the  home  gardener,  as  has 
already  been  intimated. 

If  one  observes  the  operations  of  market  gardeners  or 
reads  any  treatise  on  gardening  written  for  the  older 
countries,  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  Creator  has  done 
little  for  the  modern  garden  except  to  furnish  a  place 
to  put  it,  because  the  chief  art  of  gardening  seems  to  con- 
sist in  using  as  little  of  the  natural  soil  as  possible.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  not  aris"en  in  California  yet,  for  the 
reasons  shown  in  the  descriptions  of  our  garden  soils,  and 
yet  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  farm  gardener 
should  in  all  cases  expect  to  reach  satisfactory  results 
without  due  effort  for  soil  improvement  on  the  small  area 
which  he  expects  to  yield  so  much. 

Improvement  of  Adobe  Soils. — Our  adobes,  especially 
those  of  the  darker  hues,  are  rich  and  durable.  In  com- 
mon with  heavy  clay  soils  everywhere,  they  are  retentive 
of  moisture.  In  our  arid  summers,  however,  they  lose 
their  moisture  speedily  by  evaporation,  if  unfilled,  and 
dry  out  to  a  greater  depth  than  lighter  soils.  They  are 
refractory  under  tillage  and  unless  caught  at  just  the 
right  moment  they  are  either  wax  or  rock  under  the  plow, 
and  the  cultivator  will  either  stick  fast  or  ride  over  the 
surface.  And  yet  if  one  has  nothing  but  adobe  he  is  not 
as  badly  off  as  he  might  be,  because  adobe  is  easily  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  The  points  to  attain  are  several, 
but  they  are  inter-related  and  effort  for  one  measurably 
helps  toward  all. 

The  free  use  of  air-slaked  lime  applied  about  the  time 
of  the  first  rains  is  the  first  and  simplest  effort  toward 
breaking  up  the  tenacity  of  the  soil.  This  should  be  done 
no  matter  what  greater  efforts  are  to  be  undertaken  later. 

Deep  and  thorough  tillage,  taking  the  soil  at  just  that 
condition  of  moisture  when  it  works  well  with  plow  and 
harrow,  will  be  found  to  progressively  improve  its  tilla- 
bility  by  mere  action  of  air  and  implements.  If  this  is 
all  that  can  be  undertaken  at  first,  do  this  thoroughly  and 
put  in  the  cultivator  after  each  heavy  rain  as  soon  as  the 
proper  condition  of  soil  arrives,  so  as  to  prevent  baking 
of  the  surface.  For  winter  growth  of  vegetables  in  re- 
gions of  ample  rainfall,  use  the  ridge  system,  which  will  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

But  liming  and  persistent  tillage  are  only  temporizing 
with  adobe  and  do  not  accomplish  permanent  reform. 
The  first  rational  step  is  to  resort  to  adequate  drainage. 
Tile  drains  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep  and  twenty 
feet  apart  will  do  for  garden  plants.  This  leaves  a  clear 
surface  for  working  over,  but,  if  the  expense  of  tiling  is 
not  desired,  open  ditches  will  answer,  but  they  restrict 
cultivation  to  one  direction,  waste  land,  and  are  expen- 
sive in  hand  work  in  killing  weeds  in  the  ditches.  Open 
ditches  are,  however,  better  than  no  ditches  at  all.  The 
effect  of  drainage  is  to  promote  friability,  to  render  the 
soil  tillable  earlier  and  oftener,  by  the  quick  removal  of 
surplus  water,  and  to  promote  seed  germination  and  plajit 
growth. 

The  aeration  of  adobe  by  drainage  and  tillage  accom- 
plishes a  considerable  improvement  but  still  more  radi- 
cal reform  measures  are  desirable.  The  soil  particles  are 
naturally  too  small.  They  must  be  separated  by  interposi- 
the  market  favors.  Such  lands  are  in  vast  area  in  many  |  tion  of  coarser  grains.  Plow  into  the  soil  as  much  coarse 
BLrts  of  the  State,  from  near  the  ocean  to  the  margins    material  as  possible. 

pf  interior  rivers  and  lakes  and  waters  of  interior  plateaux  (To  bp  Continual.)  *  » 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardist  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  tlilrty-tive  years  close  observation 
and  investigation  us  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
REST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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Thick  Chips  and 

Thin  Shavings 

Thick  chips  indicate  fast-working, 
durable,  sharp-edged  tools. 

Thin  shavings  indicate  finely- 
tempered,  hard,  smooth  edges, 
carefully  ground  and  whetted. 
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Quality  Tools 

are  made  for  rough  work  and  fine  accurate  work. 

A  Keen  Kutter  Chisel,  for  example,  will  pare 
off  a  tissue  shaving  after  chipping  out  a  mortise. 

You  run  no  risk  in  buying  Keen  Kutter  Tools, 
for  they  are  all  guaranteed. 

Sold  for  over  40  years  under  this  motto : 
"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  mark  registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY.  INC.        ^  ST.  LOUIS  AND  NEW  YORK,  U  S  A. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  aud  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  thau  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicla,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  srown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  WITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /\L/m  VJ  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2%  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  BOft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


H.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dlmas,  California. 


Correspondence. 


WESTERN  SONOMA  CHAT. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rlkal  Pkkss 
By  E.  J.  Mki.i.ktte,  of  Sebastopol. 

The  Gold  Ridge  apple  district  in  So- 
noma county  is  busy.  Gravenstein  apples 
are  being  put  on  the  market.  The  ship- 
ping of  them  is  commenced,  when  it  takes 
five  tiers  to  fill  a  box,  then  four  and  a 
half,  one  tier  being  put  the  wide  way 
of  the  apple,  and  then  four  tiers.  Every 
apple  is  wrapped  in  paper,  and  every  one 
that  is  the  least  bit  wormy  is  discarded. 

The  driers  are  all  at  work,  and  the 
smallest  windfalls  are  sold  for  $5  a  ton 
to  the  vinegar  factories,  the  boxes  fur- 
nished. Each  and  every  item  helps  to 
swell  the  profits,  till  a  good,  wellcared- 
I'or  orchard  will  net  $400  an  acre. 


Recently  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  driving  through  this  section  with  a 
gentleman  from  the  Rogue  River  valley 
of  Oregon.  On  the  subject  of  these  So- 
noma county  orchards,  he  said:  "Some 
of  your  orchards  are  well  kept,  but  they 
all  ought  to  be.  Such  methods  of  culti- 
vation as  are  largely  practiced  here 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  valley.  Our 
people  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  to  have  salable  apples,  that  will 
command  a  big  price,  the  apples  must 
be  perfect,  and  they  must  have  size.  Look 
at  the  trees  we  pass  here — branches  galore 
with  the  apples  all  huddled  up  together 
in  bunches,  till  they  couldn't  grow  big 
if  they  wanted  to;  they  ought  to  be 
thinned.  And  up  there,  weeds  will  not 
be  tolerated.  'Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?'  This  is  a 
wonderful  soil,  but  it  should  not  be  so 
oftentimes  given  over  to  weeds.  Where 
there  are  blackberries  in  these  young 
orchards  they  are  well  cultivated,  and 
they  show  up  fine;  the  trees  are  heavily 
laden  and  there  is  a  heavy  mulch  of  dirt 
on  the  surface.  True,  some  of  the  or- 
chards are  well  kept,  but  in  them  all  the 
fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  too  thick. 

"In  the  Rogue  River  valley  this  spring 
we  had  seven  inspectors.  One  man  re- 
fused to  spray,  or  neglected  to  spray  his, 
and  they  went  at  it  bodily  and  dug  bis 
orchard  up. 

"You  people  are  ahead  in  one  way, 
though;  you  utilize  everything.  Up  in 
that  country  last  fall,  tons  and  tons  of 
apples — big,  fine,  luscious,  juicy  apples — 
went  to  waste  under  the  trees,  because 
they  did  not  come  quite  up  to  the  stand- 
ard in  size;  down  here,  you  have  your 
driers,  and  your  vinegar  factories — but 
you  also  have  too  much  San  Jose  scale." 

At  this  juncture  a  resident  of  Sonoma 
county  said:  "We're  going  to  get  there 
all  right,  nevertheless — if  we  are  a  little 
backward.  It  was  really  only  last  year 
that  our  people  waked  up  to  the  real 
advantages  of  their  section  on  the  apple 
question.  This  year  we  had  inspectors 
out  in  the  field  also,  and  spraying  was 
compulsory.  You  come  back  again  in  a 
couple  of  years,  and  we'll  show  you  some- 
thing that  will  open  your  eyes.  We  are 
maybe  slow  to  begin  a  good  thing,  but 
when  we  do  once  begin  we  don't  stop — 
we  forge  ahead.  Come  to  our  Apple  Show 
next  month,  and  you  will  see  things  in 
the  apple  line  that  will  surprise  you, 
even  if  they  do  do  big  things  in  the 
Rogue  River  valley.  You  can't  see  all 
we  have  from  the  main  roads;  the  best 
is  sometimes  hidden." 


The  blackberry  crop  is  something  im- 
mense, and,  if  the  fogs  hold  out,  will  last 
till  the  last  of  August.  Immense,  but 
still  not  so  heavy  as  it  is  some  years. 
Truly  is  Sonoma  a  county  of  great  re- 
sources.    Recently   the  writer  had  the 


privilege  of  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Stone,  of 
the  "Stone  Ranch,"  near  Fredericks,  on 
the  line  of  the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol 
electric  line.  Said  the  Madam  Stone  on 
various  subjects,  relative  to  life  in  this 
section:  "This  is  a  great  county;  I  had 
lived  the  most  of  my  life  in  Iowa,  and 
when  I  left,  it  was  like  pulling  my  heart- 
strings out  by  the  roots,  to  leave  all  my 
friends,  but  this  country  has  grown  very 
dear  to  me.  It  is  dreadfully  dusty  now, 
but  before  long  the  rains  will  come  and 
the  roads  will  be  fine.  I  tell  you  what, 
this  rainy  season  is  vastly  different  from 
the  snow  and  cold  of  Iowa.  It  never 
rains  so  hard  but  that  a  person  can  go 
out  and  have  a  good  time.  I  would  surely 
bate  to  go  back  to  Iowa.  This  is  no 
winter  at  all;  in  fact,  I  look  forward  to 
ii  with  pleasure. 

"And  another  thing  about  this  country 
that  pleases  me,  is  the  fact  that  all  those 
long  months  that  people  have  to  feed  their 
cattle  back  there,  ours  are  running  into 
pasture  and  eating  green  grass.  We  have 
always  raised  fruit  before.  We  have 
picked  as  high  as  IS  chests  of  raspberries 
in  a  day,  with  loganberries,  blackberries, 
and  grapes  in  proportion.  I  am  getting 
tired  of  that  now,  though;  it  is  too  stren- 
uous a  life,  too  much  fuss  and  worry 
about  pickers.  I  have  been  telling  my 
husband  for  two  or  three  years  that  there 
was  more  good  easy  money  in  cows. 

"I  don't  like  to  make  butter,  though, 
and  I  don't  like  to  sell  it,  either.  I  know 
one  time  1  sent  one  of  my  boys  uptown 
with  six  pounds.  The  storekeeper  looked 
and  looked  at  it  and  then  he  smelt  it; 
finally  he  said,  I'll  take  half  of  it.'  I 
was  so  tickled  with  the  boy.  He  said  to 
the  man,  'I  guess  you  won't  take  half  of 
it.'  And  he  went  across  the  street  to  a 
man  who  had  often  handled  my  butter 
and  knew  what  it  was,  and  he  got  30 
cents  a  pound  for  it. 

"But  we  found  that  the  Santa  Rosa 
creamery  would  buy  cream  and  pay  two 
cents  a  pound  more  for  it,  than  butter 
was  quoted  at,  so  we  interviewed  them 
to  see  if  they  would  take  the  cream  that 
was  raised  in  pans.  They  said  they 
would,  and  that  we  were  to  ship  it  to 
them  twice  a  week;  that  we  were  to  put 
some  sweet  milk  in  it  to  thin  it,  the 
last  milking  before  shipment. 

"We  found  we  made  more  out  of  it 
than  we  did  when  we  churned  the  cream 
and  without  any  fuss  or  worry.  Then 
one  time  Mr.  Stone  happened  in  Petaluma 
and  found  a  second-hand  separator  that 
was  almost  as  good  as  new;  he  bought 
It,  and  we  actually  get  twice  as  much 
cream  from  the  same  milk  as  we  did 
when  we  set  it  in  pans.  Our  cream  check 
comes  every  week.  That  is  a  whole  lot 
better  than  the  way  we  have  to  do  when 
we  sell  grapes  to  the  winery  and  don't 
get  all  the  money  for  nearly  a  year. 

"We  are  going  to  pull  up  a  lot  of  our 
berries  and  let  the  land  go  to  grass.  I 
am  sure  that  I'd  like  to  see  grapes  and 
everying  else  in  the  small  fruit  line  come 
out. 


"That  is  still  another  fine  thing  about 
this  country — you  don't  have  to  sow  tim- 
othy, clover,  orchard  grass,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  to  get  the  land  into  good 
pasture;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  it 
alone,  and  good  pasture  grasses  will  take 
possession  of  the  land.  It  is  wonderful 
how  well  cows  do  on  this  grass  after  it 
gets  dry  in  the  summer;  and  it  surely 
does  grow  wonderful  crops  of  hay. 

"Not  the  smallest  item  about  this  dairy 
business  is  that  a  person  can  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  land  by  having  a 
mulch  from  the  cowyard  and  stable  to 
put  on  the  grass  land  and  the  hay  land. 
It  does  not  pay  to  be  always  cropping 
and  never  returning  anything  to  the  soil. 

"My  husband  is  thoroughly  convinced 
of  what  I  have  been  telling  him  on  the 


subject,  and  he  has  his  eye  out  con- 
stantly for  a  good  buy  in  cows.  He 
bought  two  new  ones  last  week.  And 
my  boys  like  the  work,  too;  they  do  hate 
to  pick  berries,  but  there  is  nothing 
about  the  milk  and  cattle  work  that  they 
do  not  like  to  do. 

"1  drove  out  to  Bloomfield,  about  eight 
miles  from  here,  last  week,  and  I  tell 
you  what,  the  dairy  cows  out  there  were 
a  beautiful  sight.  I  saw  herd  after  herd, 
every  one  as  fat  as  butter,  and  so  shiny 
that  they  would  almost  do  for  a  looking- 
glass.  When  I  see  a  herd  of  dairy  cows, 
since  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  know- 
that  that  spells  prosperity.  Anyway,  I 
think  people  ought  to  study  as  much  as 
they  can  to  raise  things  that  are  to  be 
used  on  this  coast,  and  there  is  surely 
a  big  demand  for  milk  and  butter." 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Mm  List. 

HENDERSON  Ml  U.  CO. 


710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1910-11  planting.  All  trading  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  stock  grown  in  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Special 
prices  if  contracted  lu  August.  Send  for 
I  ireular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

I'll-    Monaduock   llldg.,   Sau  FranoUco. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  Tor  boys  of  ail 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  CHILDREN8' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Krauclsco. 
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Apiculture. 


BEES  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

At  the  request  of  a  fruit  grower  at 
Wenachee,  Wash.,  R.  E.  Trumble,  teacher 
of  horticulture  in  the  high  school,  under- 
took an  investigation  of  the  part  played 
by  bees  in  the  pollination  of  apple  blos- 
some,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  local  papers.  An  outline  is  given 
by  Gleanings,  as  follows: 

The  apple-blossom  drop  is  due  largely 
to  three  causes:  First,  many  of  the 
young  terminal  shoots  set  fruit  this  year. 
This  is  unusual;  and  where  it  happens, 
most  of  the  blossoms  normally  fall  from 
these  young  shoots. 

Second,  unfavorable  wind  conditions 
during  the  blossoming  period,  reduced 
the  wind  pollination  to  a  minimum. 

Third,  we  have  very  inadequate  bee 
pollination  in  this  valley,  because  we 
have  very  few  bees  compared  with  the 
great  number  of  trees  to  be  cross-polli- 
nated. When  going  through  the  orchards, 
during  the  blossoming  time,  I  have  found 
only  two  or  three  bees  in  a  five-acre  or- 
chard. While  there  are  over  68  differ- 
ent insects  that  cross-pollinate  apples, 
these  insects  are  not  here  in  numbers 
great  enough  to  cross-pollinate  the  great 
number  of  bearing  trees  we  have.  Another 
thing  that  made  bee-pollination  difficult 
Hi  is  spring,  was  the  fact  that  all  the  va- 
rieties of  apples  bloomed  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  This  was  unusual,  ordinarily 
there  being  considerable  variation  in  the 
time  of  blooming  among  the  varieties  and 
even  among  the  blossoms  of  the  same 
kind  of  varieties. 

Counts  were  made  of  three  varieties 
of  apple  trees  near  bee-hives  (30  to  100 
yards).  For  comparison,  counts  were  also 
made  on  the  same  varieties  of  trees  where 
no  bee-hives  were  near,  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  blossoms  and  fruit-spurs 
I  hat  failed  to  set  fruit,  and  the  number 
that  set  fruit  with  and  without  bees. 
Only  Spurs  that  bore  blossoms  this  year 
were  counted. 

It  was  found  that,  where  the  bees  were 
near,  only  l'/c  of  the  fruit-spurs  failed, 
on  the  average;  while  where  there  were 
no  bees,  49%  of  the  fruit-spurs  that  nor- 
mally set  three  or  four  apples,  failed. 
These  did  not  set  a  single  apple. 

Mr.  Trumble  summarizes  his  investi- 
gation as  follows:  "Our  conclusion  is 
that,  to  prevent  such  difficulties  in  the 
future,  we  must  get  bees.  The  common 
honey-bees  are  the  best  insect  pollinators 
on  earth.  They  came  out  earlier  in  the 
spring,  stay  out  later  in  the  fall;  begin 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and  work  lat'M' 
in  the  evening;  and  they  will  work  under 
more  unfavorable  weather  conditions  than 
any  other  insect.  From  my  work  with 
bees  1  have  calculated  that  a  single  hon- 
ey-bee is  capable  of  cross-pollinating  over 
lti, 000  apple  blossoms  in  a  day;  but  dur- 
ing the  blossoming  period  there  are  so 
many  blossoms  that  the  bees  do  not  go 
Ear  from  the  hives,  so  we  need  hives  all 
over  the  orchards." 

A  CALIFORNIA  OBSERVATION 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  need 
of  bees  in  order  to  the  securing  of  a  crop 
of  fruit  is  given  in  The  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, where  Editor  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan  says: 

"Unfruitfulness  may  be  due  to  a  scarc- 
ity of  bees.  I  could  mention  several  in- 
stances where  orchards  had  proved  un- 
profitable until  bees  were  introduced.  As 
a  case  in  point,  I  can  mention  that  when 
visiting  a  friend  at  Penryn,  in  California, 
some  years  ago,  who  had  40  acres  of 
Alexander'  peach  trees,  which  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  shy  bearers,  he  com- 
plained that  he  could  hardly  get  any  fruit 
from  them,  and  was  about  to  cut  them 
down  and  plant  some  other  variety.  It 


was  spring,  and  the  trees  were  a  magnifi- 
cent sight,  being  in  full  bloom.  As  we 
were  going  around  f  noticed  that  there 
were  no  bees  of  any  sort  on  the  blossoms, 
and  therefore  asked  my  friend  how  far 
was  the  nearest  apiary.  He  told  me  at 
Newcastle,  five  miles  from  where  we  were. 
I  said  those  bees  were  no  use  to  him  at 
all,  and  advised  him  to  give  the  trees 
another  season's  trial,  and  to  get  some 
bees  at  once,  and  if  then  the  trees  did 
not  bear  fruit  he  could  replant  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

"He  was  an  intelligent  man,  took  my 
advice,  and  obtained  two  colonies  of 
bees,  which  he  placed  in  the  center  of  his 
orchard.  Of  course,  by  that  time  more 
than  half  the  blossom  was  over,  but  for 
all  that  he  got  a  fair  amount  of  fruit,  the 
trees  nearest  the  hives  having  the  most 
on  them.  This  was  the  first  fruit  my 
friend  had  obtained  from  his  trees,  and 
he  was  so  pleased  that  instead  of  de- 
stroying the  trees  he  got  more  bees. 

"On  visiting  him  the  next  year  he 
took  me  to  see  his  orchard,  which  was  a 
perfect  sight,  and  showed  the  bees'  work, 
for  the  trees  were  so  laden  with  fruit 
that,  although  they  had  been  thinned,  the 
branches  had  to  be  supported  by  strong 
wooden  props.  Needless  to  say,  there 
were  no  further  complaints  about  these 
'Alexander'  peaches  being  shy  bearers, 
for  here  was  ample  proof  that  only  bees 
were  required  to  make  them  fruitful." 


TRIANGLE  TRIP 


ASK  AGENT  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Triangle  Trip  Over  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Railroad. 


ONE      OF      THE      MOST  DELIGHTFUL 
SCENIC   ONE-DAY  JAUNTS    I  \ 
AMERICA. 

I.*>0  mile**  of  mountain  nnil  redwood 
forest  scenery,  a  boat  ride  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Buy  and  along;  the  Russia  River* 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  8:45  a.  m.  daily 
(and  6:45  a.  m.  Sunday  only)  by  boat 
across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  full 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sausalito  (the 
Sorrento  of  America).  Thence  via  pic- 
turesque San  Rafael  and  thriving  Peta- 
luma  (home  of  the  Chicken  Industry), 
through  Sonoma  Valley  to  Santa  Rosa 
and  Fulton.  From  Fulton  through  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  redwood 
forests,  and  along  Russian  River  to  Monte 
Rio.  Return  is  made  along  the  coast, 
passing  Tomales  Bay,  Point  Reyes,  San 
Anselmo,  etc.,  to  Sausalito,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  at  7:35  the  same  evening. 

If  preferred,  trip  can  be  reversed,  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  at  8:15  a.  m.  via  the 
coast  to  Monte  Rio  and  returning  along 
the  river  and  through  the  valleys,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  7:05  same  evening.  On 
Sundays  an  extra  train  arrives  at  9:05 
p.  m. 

It  I    Trip    Fare    for    Triangle  Trip, 

■fa. SO.  except  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  it  Is 
$-.*>o.  and  on  Sundays  only  $-.1.0. 


The  Luitwieler  Non-Pulsating 

Pumping  System  for 
Irrigation  and  Waterworks 


Luitwieler  pumps  have  been  adopted  as 
standard  by  many  of  the  leading  railroads  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  on  account  of 
their  highest  economy,  durability  and  free- 
dom from  bother.  They  are  also  largely  used 
for  irrigation  where  economy  of  operation  Is 
considered.  We  do  the  work  with  half  the 
power  required  by  many  methods.  Under 
favorable  well  conditions,  Luitwieler  pumps 
have  operated  for  10  years  without  repairs. 
They  are  simple,  durable,  accessible  and 
most  economical.  32  years  experience.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fremo.  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POMONA 
U  1V1  F>  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE,  CALIF. 


Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this  ? 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  4  FERTILIZER  CO.,  310  Sansome  SI.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

PASTE 
FOR  LABELING 

"Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder  added  to  cold  water, 
Instantly  makes  a  smooth  white  paste,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a 
gallon.  No  cooking,  no  muss  and  better  paste. 
Used  by  the  largest  concerns.  Always  satis- 
factory. 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

"Paste  Specialists" 
349-51  8th  St.,  -     -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TENANTS  WANTED:  A  targe  area  of  fertile 
Alameda  County  land  suited  to  a  variety  of 
crops  will  be  open  for  lease  this  Fall.  Only  those 
having  a  good  knowledge  of  general  farming  and 
willing  to  grow  other  crops  besides  hay  and 
grain  need  apply  Terms  reasonable.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  write  to  P.  W.  Koetling,  375 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In   1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PA  PC  B  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Augeles 
rnrcn   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 


After  the  most  thorough  tests  Aphine 
has  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout    the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants,  Mealy  Bug,  Tbrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphis. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park.  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  find 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prices:    Gallon,  $2.50;  quart.  $1;  pint, 

65c;  half  pint,  40c. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ON  EVERY 
PACKAGE. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  carry  Aphine 
in  stock,  write  us, 

MucRORIE-McLAREN  COMPANY, 

721  Crocker  Building,  Sun  Francisco, 
Cal.  Sole  Agents  tor  the  Pacific  Coast. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributing  Agents  for  Southern 
California. 


Standard 

Carbo 

Steel  Posts 

economize  land — 

Lend  beauty 

to  your  ranch 

or  home — 

Non-climbable 

for  orchards — 

See  your 

Hardware  Dealer 

or  write 

Southwestern  Machinery  S 

J 

L      Supply  Company 

Y\                            CENTRAL  BLOG. 

\\        LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Pat.  Aug.  2,  1910. 
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QUALITY  PIPE 


J^VERY  good  business  man  real- 
ires  that  in  price  is  only  inci- 
dental—quality is  essential.  Repre- 
sentations are  made  by  quality. 
Price  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner,  prove  its  own 
undoing.  Any  sale  built  on  price 
must  in  the  end  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


EVERY  LENGTH  OF 
ALEXANDER  PIPE 

that  is  sold  on  a  guarantee  is  in- 
spected and  tested  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 


No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  estimate  on  or  deliver. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1081  Howard  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND   REFINERS  OF 
"Anchor"  Brand  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
"Volcano"  Brand  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur,    "Tiger"     Brand  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  "Fruit"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur,  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour 
Sulphur  Roll,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude 
Sulphur 
Agents  for  "Flenr  de  Soufre" 
FACTORIES: 
Bordenux,  France; 
Cor.   Dupont   and   Bay   Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco; und  Llvny,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
Oflice.  624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Kearny  4.s:t<( 
Telephone  (Home)  C.  ««3« 
Prices  and  Sample*  Furnished  on  npplicu  • 
tlon. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  California  Fig  &  Orchard  Co.,  has 
bought  2000  acres  of  land  near  Chico. 
where  they  will  plant  figs. 

Over  6000  boxes  of  apples  were  shipped 
from  Sebastopol  and  Petaluma  last  week. 
Most  of  this  shipment  went  to  Honolulu. 

The  first  green  fruit  special  sent  out 
by  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  to  Chicago  ai- 
med 4  his.  and  50  min.  ahead  of  time. 

F.  W.  Grant,  a  farmer  in  the  Geer  tract, 
near  Turlock,  recently  sold  25  crates  of 
cantaloupes  for  $50.  They  were  all  picked 
from  one  acre. 

.1.  A.  Yates,  of  Turlock,  has  87  Royal 
apricot  trees,  which  netted  him  a  total  of 
$450.  He  sold  over  five  tons  of  apricots 
besides  canning  a  large  amount. 

From  15  to  16  carloads  of  watermelons 
are  leaving  Turlock  daily  for  outside 
points.  So  far  to  date  108  carloads  of 
melons  have  been  shipped  out. 

A  carload  of  grapes,  which  was  recently 
shipped  from  Exeter  to  Chicago,  brought 
$2277.  The  Malagas  brought  from  $1.75 
to  $2  per  crate,  the  Tokays  $2.75,  and  the 
Thompson  Seedless  $1.30. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Yuba  City  of 
the  directors  of  the  Almond  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Sutter  county,  they  discussed 
the  building  of  a  warehouse  to  store  nuts. 
Nothing  definite  was  decided  upon. 

The  growers    of    Thompson  seedless 
grapes,  in  Sutter  county,  have  found  that 
they  can  make  more  money  by  selling/ 
fresh  fruit  in  the  San  Francisco  market, 
than  by  converting  them  into  raisins. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  McBride,  of 
Solano  county,  is  waging  war  against  the 
cocklebur  in  his  section.  He  has  requested 
all  the  farmers  and  orchardists  to  ex- 
terminate this  pest  whenever  they  see  it. 

The  apple  growers  of  western  Sonoma 
county  are  making  great  preparations  for 
the  Gravenstein  Apple  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Sebastopol,  August  10,  11,  12.  The  fair 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  section 
of  the  State. 

Lee  Menefee,  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Fruit  Co.,  is  experimenting  this 
season  with  raisin  making  in  the  Coa- 
chella  valley.  He  is  drying  both  the 
Thompson  seedless  and  Malaga  grapes, 
and  is  bleaching  them. 

A.  O.  Hobbs,  of  Fresno,  is  in  favor  of 
government  inspection  of  fruits.  This  will 
not  only  steady  the  market,  but  it  will 
prevent  shipping  of  green  grapes  into  the 
market.  In  fact,  it  will  help  out  in  every 
branch  of  the  fruit  industry. 

The  receipts  of  fruit  money  at  the  banks 
of  Vacaville,  show  that  the  net  returns 
to  growers  are  over  $70,000  more  this 
year  than  last.  In  1909,  up  to  July  28, 
551  carloads  of  fruit  had  left  Vacaville. 
This  year  on  the  same  date  642  cars  had 
left  that  point. 

Bernard  Johnson,  of  Mecca,  Imperial 
Valley,  has  gone  on  another  trip  to  Ara- 
bia, to  secure  a  large  shipment  of  the 
choicest  variety  of  date  offshoots,  which 
he  will  send  back  to  California.  Some  of 
these  will  will  be  planted  in  the  Imper- 
ial Valley,  but  most  of  them  will  be  placed 
in  the  Coachella  Valley. 

A  systematic  crusade  against  the  pear 
blight  is  being  waged  by  Sacramento  and 
Yolo  counties.  A  conference  was  recently 
held  by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Hecke,  of  Yolo,  F.  L.  Yearo,  Berkeley  Ex- 
periment Station,  Hayward  Reed,  Horti 
cultural  Commissioner  Bloomer  and  John 
Winkleman. 

The  Piano  Packing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  or 
ganization  of  the  Tulare  County  Citrus 
Fruit  Exchange,  has  been  organized,  and 
the  following  directors  elected:  Le  Pres 


tage,  W.  Ross,  E.  Scott,  G.  Ford,  L.  W. 
Vlllemin,  Peter  Ting,  and  C.  Lewis.  A 
lot  has  been  secured  and  they  will  soon 
erect  a  packing  house. 

In  the  report  of  R.  A.  Gallaway,  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  of  Sonoma  coun- 
ty, lie  states  that  many  of  the  citrus 
trees  around  Cloverdale  are  infected  with 
the  black  scale.  He  also  reports  that  the 
Johnson  grass  is  getting  very  thick  on 
the  Russian  river. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  B.  V.  Sharp 
of  Kern  county,  reports  that  the  lace  bug 
is  killing  many  of  the  shade  trees  at  Han 
ford.  This  bug  eats  the  leaves  and  leaves 
only  the  middle  ridge  and  fibers.  Mr. 
Sharp  has  recommended  a  wash,  which  is 
being  sprayed  on  the  trees. 

The  Pacific  northwest  has  never  had 
such  a  peach  crop  as  that  of  this  year. 
Peaches  from  Ashland  are  bringing  from 
50c  to  55c  f.o.b.  The  fruit  of  this  dis- 
trict is  much  cleaner  and  uniform  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. This  is  due  to  the  interest  which 
the  growers  have  shown  in  the  spraying 
and  thinning  and  the  effective  work  of  the 
county  inspectors. 

•  It  is  believed  that  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  will  send  an  inspector  to  San  Joa- 
quin county  to  investigate  the  mould  and 
mildew  upon  the  grapes,  and  determine 
the  best  method  of  eradicating  them.  W. 
S.  Ballard,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ture,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Watson- 
vine,  is  at  the  present  time  in  northern 
San  Joaquin  county,  and  is  investigating 
some  of  the  grape  diseases. 

In  the  recent  report  of  A.  G.  Schultz, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Tulare 
county,  he  states  that  only  three  cars  of 
orange  trees  and  a  few  packages  of  or- 
namental shrubs  have  been  infected  out 
of  hundreds  of  cars  inspected.  Two  nun 
dred  and  seventy-three  cars  of  citrus 
fruits  have  been  shipped  in  during  the 
last  six  months  carrying  some  266,800 
trees. 

Some  recent  statistics  published  by  the 
United  States  Government,  show  that  in 
1X90,  $2,000,000  worth  of  oranges  were  im- 
ported while  in  1910  less  than  $100,000 
worth,  while  more  than  $2,000,000  were 
exported  last  year  as  compared  with  $250,- 
000  in  1900.  As  to  prunes  $1,750,000 
worth  were  imported  in  1890,  but  less  than 
$50,000  came  in  last  year,  whereas  the  ex 
ports  of  this  fruit  increased  from  $1,660,- 
000  in  1900  to  $4,000,000  in  1910. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Garden,  of 
San  Joaquin  county,  says  that  the  recent 
hot  spell  was  not  responsible  for  the  in- 
jury to  the  grapevines,  but  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  over-topping  of  the  vines 
early  in  the  season.  He  says  that  the  vines 
were  in  a  delicate  condition  and  unable  to 
stand  the  ravages  of  the  heat.  Vineyard- 
ists  over-topped  their  vines  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  to  get  around  them,  and  as 
a  result  75%  of  these  vines  are  damaged. 

The  Imperial  valley  grape  shipping  sea- 
son closed  last  week.  The  season  as  a 
whole  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one. 
Sixty  carloads  have  been  shipped  from 
valley  points,  the  largest  shipments  hav- 
ing gone  out  from  Keystone.  One  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  business  this  year 
has  been  the  direct  purchase  of  grapes  ac- 
cepted by  the  H.  Woods  Co.,  payment  be 
ing  made  at  the  platform,  instead  of  the 
grower  having  to  await  the  unsatisfactory 
process  of  reports  from  sales  on  the  east- 
ern markets.  The  hot  winds  which  struck 
the  valley  at  the  time  the  grapes  were 
"turning"  caused  considerable  loss.  Grow- 
ers undertook  to  offset  this  damage  by 
free  irrigations,  and  the  result  in  numer- 
ous instances  was  that  the  grapes  were 
rejected  as  being  too  soft  to  stand  ship- 
ment to  the  Eastern  markets. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contaimd  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  F.  COSTELLO,      -      -      VACAVILLE.  CAL. 


General  Agriculture. 

It  is  reported  that  the  hop  fields  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  are  infected  with  hop 
aphis  and  the  red  spider. 

J.  G.  Kilstrap,  bee  inspector  of  Stanis- 
laus county,  recently  arrested  a  local  bee 
man  for  selling  bees  infected  with  foul 
brood. 

Oluf  Bylund  will  harvest  a  $6000  crop 
off  his  50-acre  farm  near  Selma.  He 
dried  2%  tons  of  early  Crawford  peaches 
from  80  trees. 

H.  S.  Flint,  of  Santa  Paula,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  corn  raisers  of  that 
district,  raised  a  ton  and  a  half  of  corn 
per  acre  without  irrigating. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Six  of  Stockton,  will  harvest 
12,000  sacks  of  potatoes  from  his  600-acre 
tract  on  Roberts  Island.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  about  200  sacks  per  acre. 

The  grasshopper  plague,  which  has  af- 
flicted the  country  around  Visalia  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  is  subsiding.  Thousands  of 
hoppers  are  dying  off  daily,  and  it  is 
thought  that  within  a  few  weeks  there 
will  be  few  of  the  pests  remaining. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  over- ripe 
eggs  which  the  poultry  raisers  have  been 
sending  the  Indianapolis  commission  mer- 
chants, they  have  decided  to  charge  the 
farmers  for  these  rotten  eggs,  and  from 
henceforth  all  contracts  made  for  eggs 
will  have  a  "loss  ok"  clause  on  them. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Rutherford, 
of  Stanislaus  county,  is  making  war  on 
the  Russian  thistle,  and  is  notifying  the 
property  owners  that  they  must  take  ac 
tion  at  once  to  eradicate  this  pest.  The 
Russian  thistle  is  reported  as  being  very 
plentiful  in  certain  localities  of  that  coun- 
ty. 

The  first  actual  cotton  crop  in  the 
Imperial  valley  will  net  the  owners  $400, 
000.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  under  culti- 
vation yielded  an  average  return  of  $27. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  will  be 
double  next  year.  Eight  gins  are  being 
erected  in  various  sections  of  the  Impe- 
rial valley. 

The  McGrurey  Bros.,  of  Chular,  have 
harvested  5000  sacks  of  potatoes  from  100 
acres.  This  land  had  been  previously 
planted  in  grain,  but  the  crops  had  be- 
come so  light,  and  the  grain  so  foul,  that 
they  experimented  with  potatoes.  There 
was  no  irrigating  done  on  the  potatoes, 
and  they  are  offered  a  price  of  $1.12|/>  per 
hundred. 

Kepler  Bros.,  of  Selma,  who  recently 
harvested  about  150  sacks  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  are  putting  the  ground  in  con 
dition  again,  preparatory  to  having  an- 
other crop  of  potatoes  on  the  same  land. 
The  soil  was  formerly  used  for  alfalfa, 
but  had  been  so  heavily  irrigated  that  it 
had  developed  alkali  spots.  The  first 
crop  of  potatoes  was  not  irrigated,  but 
the  second  crop  will  be  watered. 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  greater 


Plant  Strawberries 
Now 

We  have  one  year  old  Hrandy  wines  that  will  bear 
next  fall  and  a  full  crop  next  season. 

Burbank  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

nur  plants  will  bear  marketable  stalks  next 
winter.   Prices  cheap. 

Reliable  Garden  Seeds  Always. 


Q.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


WRIT  t  fOA  FALL  LIST— O-lob^.i  ..i 


THE  SI LVA-BERGTHOLOT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Subscription  Agents  Vv anted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS  want*  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  la 
the  State  to  solicit  for  subscrlb  I lona.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  as  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  You  can  make 
■rood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


knowledge  of  the  cultural  methods,  which 
are  best  adapted  to  seed  growing  for  veg- 
etables, the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  new  publi- 
cation, Bulletin  184,  under  the  title,  "The 
Production  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  Sweet 
Corn,  Garden  Peas  and  Beans."  This  pub- 
lication discusses  the  whole  subject  very 
thoroughly,  and  gives  instructions  for  se- 
curing crops  of  seeds  for  these  different 
vegetables. 

Miscellaneous. 

Already  machinery  is  being  piled  up 
at  Fallon,  Nevada,  preparatory  to  the 
erection  of  the  sugar  factory  at  that  point. 

The  Ehmann  Olive  Co.'s  plant,  at  Oro 
ville,  will  soon  be  completed  and  it  will 
then  be  one  of  the  largest  olive  plants 
in  the  world. 

The  Central  California  Canneries  plant 
at  Sebastopol  has  contracted  for  220  tons 
of  blackberries.  So  far  about  150  tons 
have  been  canned. 

M.  F.  Tarpey,  of  Fresno,  is  construct- 
ing a  winery  with  a  capacity  of  13,000 
tons  per  year.  Mr.  Tarpey  Inspected  all 
the  wineries  on  the  Coast  before  he  had 
the  plans  made  for  this  large  winery. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  will 
soon  commence  harvesting  beets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Davis.  The  beet  crop  of  this 
year  is  not  up  to  that  of  previous  seasons. 
The  irrigated  beets  will  not  be  ready  to 
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HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


rpHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har- 
vesting, hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION— EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,   KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


"SURE  POP"  ALMOND  HULLER 


This»ALMOND  HULLER  is  a  hand  or  power  HULLER  only,  built  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  small  ALMOND  GROWER,  or  for  those  whose  large  orchard  is  yet  in'-lts 
infancy.  Later  a  Separator  can  be  attached  at  a  nominal  cost,  which  will  make  the  Machine 
almost  as  efficient  as  the  No.  2  HULLER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

This  HULLER  is  in  use  in  all  almond  growing  districts  of  the  world,  including  the 
European  districts. 

Write  to-day  for  further  information  regarding  these  Machines  and  for  prices  and  terms, 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


he  dug  up  until  about  the  first  of  October. 
The  yield  of  the  unirrigated  beets  will  be 
very  light,  but  the  percentage  of  sugar 
will  be  high. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  ordered  the  postponement  from  Sep 
t ember  1  to  November  1,  as  the  date 
when  reduced  rates  on  California  lemons 
shall  become  effective.  The  cut  from 
$1.15  to  $1  a  hundred  weight  applies  to 
all  eastern  points. 

The  Japanese  labor  contractors  of 
Fresno,  are  to  meet  soon  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  a  wage  scale  for  the  raisin 
picking  season,  and  to  devise  methods  of 
getting  more  laborers.  The  present  price 
of  $1.75  a  day  is  too  low,  and  as  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  Japanese  pickers,  the  wages 
will  have  to  be  raised  considerably. 


THE  FIG  INSECT  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  John  Markley  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  painstaking  of  Californians 
in  pursuit  of  exact  knowledge.  He  has  by 
his  patient  research  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  resistant  vines  and  other 
dark  problems,  and  just  now  he  is  on  the 
trail  of  the  fig  insect,  trying  to  find  a  wild 
fig  which  will  turn  it  out  at  the  right 
time  for  it  to  strike  the  Smyrna  to  do  the 
most  good.  Mr.  Mark'ey  has  planted 
about  two  thousand  fig  trees  on  his  place 
southwest  of  Yuba  City,  mostly  of  the 
Smyrna  type,  and  is  interested  in  secur- 
ing a  wild  fig  which  will  be  ready  for  use 
when  the  Smyrna  is  also  ready  in  his 
neighborhood.  At  the  request  of  the  Sut- 
ter Independent,  Mr.  Markley  prepares 
this  statement: 

There  are  growing  in  Sutter  county 
some  of  the  largest  fig  trees  in  the  State. 
In  old  abandoned  orchards  in  the  county 
the  fig  tree  is  often  the  only  tree  that  has 
survived  the  neglect.  If  the  Smyrna  va- 
riety is  planted  and  properly  handled  I 
think  it  will  pay  the  grower  large  divi- 
dends, and  in  time  add  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  value  of  the  orchard  products  of 
the  State.  The  consumption  of  figs  is 
growing  very  fast  in  the  United  States. 
The  year  book  of  1900  shows  the  importa- 
tion of  the  year  before  to  have  been  valued 
at  $513,895,  and  the  year  book  of  1907 
shows  an  importation  of  $1,136,924. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  the 
Maslin  orchard  at  Loomis  rented,  and 
issued  in  January,  1910,  a  pamphlet  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

"The  best  dried  figs  are  of  the  Smyrna 
type  and  can  be  grown  only  along  with 
certain  small  proportion  of  Capri  figs 
(male  trees)  from  which  the  pollen  must 
be  carried  to  the  young  buds  of  the  edible 
fig  by  the  Blastophaga  (fig  insect). 

"Male  fig  trees  bear  abundant  fruits  tu 
the  spring,  called  Profichi,  pronounced 
pro-fie-kee.  These  Profichi  ripen  in  June 
or  July  (depending  on  the  climate)  and 
are  then  gathered,  strung  in  chaplets  and 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  the 
Smyrna  fig  trees.  The  Blastophagas  there- 
upon escape,  dusted  over  with  pollen  from 
a  ring  of  male  flowers  just  inside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Capri  fig.  They  fly  to  the 
Smyrna  trees  and  carry  enough  pollen 
into  the  young  fruits  to  fertilize  the  many 
flowers  they  contain.  The  operation  of 
suspending  the  Profichi  in  the  branches 
of  the  Smyrna  fig  tree  is  called  caprifica- 
tion,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  in  se- 
curing a  crop  of  figs  of  the  Smyrna  type. 

"In  1886  and  1887  Mr.  E.  W.  Maslin  set 
out  at  Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal.,  some 
153  one-year-old  fig  trees  grown  from 
seeds  of  the  best  imported  Smyrna  figs. 
Out  of  these  trees  139  are  now  in  bearing, 
74  being  capri  figs  (male  trees)  and  65 
Smyrna  figs — that  is,  figs  of  the  Smyrna 
type  which  do  not  set  fruit  unless  capri  - 
fied.  Among  Mr.  Maslin's  seedlings  capri 
figs  there  are  fully  a  dozen  valuable  new 
varieties,  some  of  them  unequaled  by  any 
that  have  been  imported  from  the  best 


fig-growing  regions  of  Europe,  North 
Africa  or  Asia  Minor." 

I  found  the  Maslin  orchard  very  inter- 
esting, with  139  bearing  fig  trees  and  no 
two  just  alike.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  Nos.  11  and  70  capri  trees  are 
the  trees  we  will  find  the  most  useful  to 
furnish  our  profichi  crop,  but,  we  must 
have  a  variety  of  capri  trees,  some  late 
and  some  early,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
"bugs,"  as  they  only  live  in  capri  figs. 

HINTS  ON  ORANGE  BUDDING. 


(Continued  From  Page  10.>.) 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  put  five  hundred 
carloads  of  our  dried  product  alone  into 
the  State  of  Illinois,  at  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer for  first-class,  presentable  articles, 
less  than  they  now  pay  for  grades,  and 
at  a  price  to  the  producer  twice  what  he 
now  gets. 

Yes,  I  am  a  crank;  the  consumer  is  not 
half  as  important  as  railway  rates,  so  we 
will  go  on  arguing  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  carrier  on  the  industry.  I  tell  you 
the  freight  rates  can  be  three  times  their 
present  amount,  yet  the  consumer  can  be 
supplied  and  the  producer  get  double  re- 
turns. 

What  the  fruit  industry  of  California 
needs  is  faith,  sufficient  faith  to  investi- 
gate any  possible  relief;  faith  sufficient  to 
submit  a  portion  of  its  output  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  consumer  and  his  ap- 
proach. The  writer  would  be  glad  to 
meet  any  one  with  sufficient  faith,  and 
who  can  control  one  million  pounds  of 
one  product,  or  ten  million  pounds  of  a 
mixed  product,  that  he  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of  for  double  his  present  returns. 

As  you  consign  this  to  the  waste  paper 
basket,  I  tell  you,  personally,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  California  fruits,  you  have  not 
faith  in  your  own  work. 

J.  W.  Swaven. 

San  Francisco. 


PROMOTING  PEAR  HEALTH  BY 
•  DEPLETION. 

According  to  a  local  exchange,  Mr.  M. 
C.  Haydock,  who  lives  near  Tulare,  has  a 
good  crop  every  year.  His  orchard  is  a 
small  one,  containing  only  about  one  hun- 
dred trees,  but  it  pays  big  for  its  size. 
Mr.  Haydock  stated  that  several  years  ago 
when  other  fruit  men  were  endeavoring 
to  raise  pears,  he  noticed  that  they  culti- 
vated and  watered  their  pear  orchards 
as  often  as  they  did  their  peaches  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  that  the  trees  grew 
fast,  resulting  in  a  tender  growth.  The 


orchards  did  well  and  looked  fine  for 
awhile  and  then  the  blight  would  sud- 
denly devastate  nearly  all  the  trees.  After 
a  careful  observation  Mr.  Haydock  con- 
cluded that  this  was  caused  by  the  quick 
growth  of  the  trees,  and  he  decided  to 
let  his  trees  undergo  a  slow,  hard  growth. 
He  plowed  his  trees  once  a  year  and 
watered  them  very  little.  The  results  are 
that  his  trees  are  strong  and  healthy  and 
bear  fruit  every  year.  He  stated  that  he 
believed  pear  trees  should  not  be  watered 
after  they  attain  their  growth,  as  the  heat 
has  an  effect  upon  this  variety  of  fruit 
which  it  does  not  have  on  peaches  and 
prunes. 

During  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Hay- 
dock has  gathered  over  14  tons  of  pears 
from  100  trees,  making  an  average  of 
nearly  five  tons  per  year. 


RELIABLE  QUALITY  OF  APPLE 
VARIETIES. 

Some  months  ago  we  gave  the  standard 
of  quality  which  the  Spokane  apple  fair 


managers  adopted  for  the  relative  quality 
of  different  varieties,  ten  being  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection  on  the  single  item  of 
quality.  Now  seven  changes  in  the  quality 
ratings  which  will  be  used  for  scoring 
exhibits  at  the  third  National  Apple  Show 
in  Spokane,  November  14  to  19,  are  an- 
nounced. 

The  changes  are  on  Arkansas,  Arkansas 
Black  and  Baldwin  apples,  formerly  7-8 
and  5-6  respectively,  now  scored  6-7  under 
the  new  ratings;  Delicious,  formerly  9-10, 
now  8-9;  Mcintosh  Red  and  Wealthy,  for- 
merly 5-6  and  6-7  respectively,  now  7-8, 
and  Winesap,  formerly  7-8.  now  8-9.  No 
changes  were  made  on  the  following  va- 
rieties: 

Ben  Davis,  4-5;  Cox  Orange  Pippin, 
Gravenstein,  Grimes,  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Yellow  Newtown,  Stayman  Winesap, 
White  Pearmain,  Winter  Banana,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Northern  Spy,  8-9;  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ings and  Wagener,  7-8;  Rome  Beauty  and 
York  Imperial,  6-7;'  Wolf  River,  5-6; 
Spitzenburg,  10, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rubal  Prkss 
By  Pace  P.  Parker. 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The  large  fat  creamery  checks  which 
I  lie  dairymen  have  been  receiving  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  an  incentive  to 
the  dairying  industry  all  over  the  Coast. 
Although  many  new  dairies  have  been 
started  within  the  last  year,  nevertheless 
the  price  of  butter-fat  for  .Inly  has  been 
li-om  1  to  3  cents  higher  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  In  1909 
the  value  of  the  dairy  product  of  Califor- 
nia was  $27,329,400,  or  an  increase  of 
about  $2,0ti(i.()0il  over  the  preceding  year. 
Last  year  the  dairies  produced  more 
money  than  either  gold  or  petroleum,  so 


never  uses  it.  the  trouble  being  that  the 
climate  is  very  damp  and  cold,  making 
it  difficult  to  raise  corn  or  alfalfa.  The 
only  available  feeds  are  grain,  rye  grass, 
and  clover,  and  these  are  used  mostly  as 
forage  or  hay  crops.  The  other  three  silos 
in  Humboldt  county  are  owned  by  Z.  Russ 
and  he  only  uses  them  to  finish  beef  cattle, 
so  that  a  silo  has  not  proved  very  popular 
in  Humboldt  county. 

The  principal  feed  in  this  county  is  clo- 
ver, mostly  red,  although  considerable 
white  is  being  planted.  Many  of  the 
daiiymen  find  that  they  get  better  results 
when  they  mix  clover  with  rye  grass. 
They  use  this  mixture  both  in  feeding 
and  as  forage  and  as  hay.  Some  of  the 
dairymen  at  the  present  time  have  been 
experimenting  with  Kale,  and  they  con- 
sider it  an  excellent  food.  Since  Hum- 
boldt county  and  Oregon  have  almost  iden- 
tical climates,  this  feed  should  prove  an 
unqualified  success,  as  it  has  in  the  Web- 


bul  two  in  thai  locality,  one  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Sherman  at.  Fresno,  and  one  at 
Madera  belonging  to  Mr.  Sayre.  People 
who  use  them,  however,  speak  in  highest 
terms  of  them  and  advocate  their  use. 
The  principal  grasses  and  fodders  used 
in  filling  a  silo  are  alfalfa,  field  corn,  and 
sorghum.  The  first  and  last  cutting  of 
alfalfa  is  used  mostly  for  silage,  as  the 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  usually  full  of 
foxtail  and  does  not  make  very  good 
hay;  but  after  it  is  once  put  in  a  silo 
it  becomes  as  succulent  and  as  palatable 
as  green  alfalfa  hay.  The  last  cutting 
is  used  because  of  the  difficulty  in  curing 
ii  in  the  late  fall  when  the  rains  com- 
mence. By  putting  green  alfalfa  into  the 
silo  they  thus  obviate  any  danger  of  hay 
being  ruined  while  out  in  the  fields  curing. 
Sorghum  and  field  corn  are  not  fed  as 
I  much  as  alfalfa,  but  when  they  are  used 
the  cows  take  to  them  very  readily. 
For  pasturage  alfalfa  is  the  principal 


that  it  ranks  high  as  a  wealth  producer. 
California  produced,  in  limit.  49,595,S69 
lbs.  of  butter,  5,931,149  lbs.  of  cheese, 
and  27,000  cans  of  condensed  milk. 

The  cry  that  the  dairying  industry  will 
soon  be  over  is  a  fallacy,  as  at  the  present 
time  California  hardly  produces  enough 
for  home  consumption.  If  the  time  ar- 
rives when  there  is  a  large  surplus  to 
be  disposed  of,  there  is  a  hungry  market 
lor  our  butter  and  cheese  in  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  All 
these  places  afford  an  excellent  outlet  for 
our  dairy  productions,  so  that  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  any  surplus  glutting 
the  market.  Even  at  the  present  time  we 
ship  goods  to  these  foreign  ports,  and  in 
the  early  spring  we  supply  butter  to  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  as  we  can  compete 
in  these  markets  on  account  of  the  green 
feed. 

California,  because  of  its  diversified  cli- 
mate and  soil,  causes  a  difference  in  the 
dairying  methods  used  over  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  Dairy  methods  in 
vogue  in  Humboldt  county  cannot  be 
used  in  the  Imperial  valley  or  even  in 
Stanislaus  county.  Humboldt  county, 
which  is  the  leading  dairy  section  of  Cali- 
fornia, produced  last  year  4,715,998  lbs. 
of  butter,  but  very  little  alfalfa  was  used 
in  producing  this  enormous  output,  while 
in  San  .Joaquin  valley  dairy  sections  al- 
falfa is  the  foremost  feed. 

Dairy  Inspector  W.  H.  Perrott,  of  Lo- 
leta,  speaking  of  conditions  in  Humboldt 
county,  says  that  silos  are  not  in  general 
use  in  that  county,  there  being  but  four 
to   his   knowledge.     He  owns  one,  but 


Turning  Alfalfa  into  Milk. 

foot  State.  Roots,  carrots  and  rutabagas 
are  used  exclusively  for  fall  and  winter 
feed  in  connection  with  the  rye  and 
clover.  In  July  and  August  green  peas 
are  used  as  a  soiling  crop  and  wonderful 
results  are  obtained  from  this  feed. 

Humboldt  county  has  always  been  a 
prosperous  dairy  section,  and  many  herds 
of  fine  blooded  cows  have  been  roaming 
its  valleys  for  a  long  time.  Among  the 
first  dairymen  to  import  blooded  dairy 
stock  were  H.  H.  Buhne  and  Z.  Russ  & 
Sons  some  30  years  ago.  The  effect  of 
these  early  impotrations  of  blooded  stock 
is  still  in  evidence  in  the  fine-looking 
herds  over  the  county. 

The  average  dairyman  of  Humboldt 
county  expects  about  250  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  a  year  per  cow,  although  since  the 
cow-testing  associations  have  taken  charge 
of  things  this  average  has  been  increased 
considerably.  Mr.  Perrott  has  48  cows, 
which  averaged  last  year  328  lbs.  of  but- 
ter-fat apiece.  Many  of  his  neighbors 
had  similar  records.  The  price  paid  for 
butter-fat  has  always  been  high.  Last 
year  the  average  price  in  this  county  was 
32c.  a  pound.  Mr.  Perrott,  in  speaking 
of  the  best  way  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  cream,  says  to  employ  only  clean 
milkers,  wash  the  stables  and  cows  every 
day,  use  sterilized  tinware,  and  have  the 
cream  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  and 
ship  ever  day  to  a  creamery. 

C.  A.  Starkweather,  late  dairy  inspector 
for  the  Fresno  section,  said  in  speaking 
of  the  dairy  conditions  in  his  section, 
that  silos  so  far  have  not  been  very  pop- 
ular with  the  dairymen.     He  knows  of 


feed,  supplemented  either  by  the  natural 
grasses  In  the  spring  or  Bermuda  grass. 
Some  dairymen  do  not  like  to  have  their 
cows  pasture  on  the  alfalfa,  so  they  cut 
it  and  the  alfalfa  is  fed  green  in  the 
stalls.  Sorghum  is  used  for  green  pastur- 
age when  alfalfa  land  is  being  planted 
or  broken  up  for  a  rotation  crop.  Some 
of  the  dairymen  at  the  present  time  are 
experimenting  with  spineless  cactus  as  a 
food  for  their  cows.  So  far,  however, 
this  has  only  been  in  the  nursery  stage 
and  no  one  has  planted  cactus  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  fields. 

The  average  cost  of  butter-fat  in  the 
Fresno  section  last  year  was  33c.  a  lb., 
and  while  the  average  cost  of  keeping  a 
cow  is  estimated  at  about  $25.  that  is 
considering  only  hay  and  pasturage. 
Labor  for  each  cow  is  estimated  at  about 
$22  a  year.  Of  course,  this  is  offset  by 
the  calf  and  the  hogs  raised  on  the 
skimmed  milk.  On  account  of  these  costs 
they  figure  that  a  cow  should  produce  150 
lbs.  of  butter-fat  for  a  year,  so  as  to  pay 
all  expenses,  and  in  order  to  yield  a  de- 
cent profit,  at  least  200  lbs.  a  year  should 
be  produced. 

Mr.  Starkweather  stated  that  the  future 
of  dairying  in  the  middle  San  Joaquin 
county  is  very  bright,  if  intelligently 
handled  by  carefully  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. The  herds  should  be  built  up  to 
the  highest  state  of  production  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  loss  which  is  sure 
to  result  in  case  the  price  of  butter  falls 
down  in  future  years. 

In  regard  to  improving  the  quality  of 
cream,   he  said,  the  essential  thing  is 
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A  Sure,  Hp»«l7,  and  Poaltltf  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taket 
the  place  of  all  ltnamence  for  mild  or  aevere  action. 
Kemoves  all  Buncoes  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OKFIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  direction*  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
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SHOULD  BE  IN  NEW  HOME 

ASA  SATE -GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
'"tiff")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  £tc. 
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LINIMENT 

Equally  Gocd  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  Ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Bums,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs.  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning'  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

MOPLAND,  C At 

At  this  farm  can  be  bad  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  gixxl  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
initted  to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

KOI5T.  X.  FOSTER, 

Manager. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlrea. 
.1 .  W.  &  <  I .  D.  McCORD 
fhone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  Cal. 
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absolute  care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 
and  everything  coming  in  contact  with 
the  milk  or  cream  until  it  arrives  at  the 
creamery.  Only  40%  cream  should  be 
separated.  The  night  and  morning  cream 
should  be  kept  separate  until  cooled  to 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  before 
mixing.  Also  all  cream  deliveries  should 
be  made  daily,  so  as  to  prevent  the  milk 
souring  or  getty  dirty. 

E.  H.  Sherman,  dairy  inspector  for  the 
Imperial  valley,  says  that  there  are  no 
silos  in  that  section.  The  principal  feeds 
are  alfalfa  and  barley,  which  are  green 
the  year  round,  due  to  the  water,  which 
is  very  plentiful  in  that  section.  The 
average  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  that 
section  is  only  $20  a  year,  and  the  cow 
which  produces  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  butter-fat  per  day  will  give  a  profit. 
Although  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Im- 
perial valley  is  only  five  years  old,  yet 
the  daily  output  is  over  6000  lbs.  of  butter 
a  day.  The  industry  In  that  section  is 
only  just  started.  Eastern  dairymen  are 
coming  in  very  large  numbers,  and  they 
are  bringing  excellent  cows  with  them. 
Although  there  are  a  great  many  poor 
cows  in  that  section,  the  continual  green 
feed  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
duce a  profit;  fortunately,  however,  the 
better-grade  dairy  cows  are  producing  so 
much  more  milk  that  the  farmers  are 
realizing  the  value  of  good  cows  and  are 
eliminating  the  poor  stock. 

J.  A.  Butler,  who  has  been  dairying  in 
the  Point  Reyes  section,  Marin  county, 
for  a  great  many  years,  says  that  the 
dairymen  depend  mainly  upon  the  natural 
glasses  for  feed,  and  they  use  a  small 
amount  of  beets,  carrots  and  green  corn, 
which  are  fed  in  the  fall.  In  the  winter 
the  usual  mode  is  to  feed  hay.  So  far 
there  is  very  little  hand  feeding  done  in 
that  locality. 


ALFALFA  IS  THE  STUFF. 


Alfalfa  is  the  stuff  which  makes  the 
auto  wheels  go  round,  and  causes  the 
country  banks  to  hire  extra  clerks  to 
handle  the  money  derived  therefrom.  A 
good  alfalfa  field  is  like  a  Government 
bond,  in  that  about  so  often  you  take  the 
scissors  or  mower,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  cut  off  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  ac- 
crued interest  without  hurting  the  prin- 
cipal in  any  way.  It  is  this  wonderful 
feed  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  Stan- 
islaus and  other  alfalfa  county  papers  to 
frequently  publish  news  items  such  as 
this:  "Mr.  Joseph  Smith  and  family  left 
for  Paris  this  morning  and  intend  motor- 
ing through  Europe." 

W.  E.  Premo,  who  knows  the  alfalfa  as 
it  is  grown  in  Tulare  county,  recently 
wrote  a  very  practical  article  for  the 
Porterville  Enterprise  on  this  grass.  He 
stated  the  problem  which  confronts  every 
alfalfa  raiser  is  what  he  shall  do  with 
the  hay  after  it  is  cut.  Shall  he  turn 
it  into  butter-fat,  pork,  beef,  or  mutton, 
or  sell  it  to  the  hay  merchants? 

We  often  hear  of  alfalfa  raisers  produc- 
ing a  yield  of  ten  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  of  having  herds  of  cows 
that  produce  as  high  as  $120  per  head  per 
annum  in  butter-fat  and  skim-milk. 

Now,  let  us  figure  what  will  happen  if 
the  two  are  combined  in  one. 

Six  tons  will  support  one  cow  for  one 
year,  and  if  cows  produce  $120  each,  we 
have  $200  return  for  one  acre  of  land. 
Can  you  imagine  any  greater  possibilities 
for  small  capital  invested  than  these? 

Now,  let  us  cut  off  25  per  cent  for 
possible  variation  in  price,  and  we  have 
a  goal  of  $150  per  acre  to  work  toward. 
Ask  yourself  if  the  average  price  of  but- 
ter-fat has  ever  been  lower  than  25  per 
cent  of  what  it  is  now,  then  ask  yourself 
if  under  such  circumstances  you  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  control  your  des- 
tiny, and  wher^  failure  would  be  your 


own  fault,  if  you  owned  a  piece  of  good 
alfalfa  land,  with  water  assured.  Good 
land  well  adapted  to  alfalfa,  under  a 
suitable  water  system,  would  cost  about 
$125  per  acre  in  small  tracts.  The  first 
step  after  obtaining  the  land  is  to  pre- 
pare it.  It  should  be  thoroughly  leveled 
and  checked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
sure an  economical  and  even  irrigation 
when  it  comes  time  to  flood  it.  The  most 
satisfactory  and  cheapest  way,  perhaps,  is 
to  run  the  ditch  crosswise  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  slope  of  the  land,  and 
from  these  ditches  distribute  the  water 
in  long  narrow  checks,  the  length  and 
width,  of  course,  varying  with  the  size 
and  head  of  water  to  be  used.  For  a  100- 
inch  stream  (900  gallons  per  minute), 
30x320  feet  is  a  convenient  size.  By  this 
method  the  water  distributes  evenly 
across  the  check  as  it  runs  to  the  lower 
end. 

After  this  has  been  well  done,  at  a  cost 
of  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  the  matter  of  the 
seed  bed  comes  up  for  attention.  The 
land  should  be  plowed  deep  and  pulver- 
ized and  packed  by  thorough  harrowing, 
the  idea  being  to  leave  no  lumps  that 
might  prevent  the  seed  from  coming  up 
and  to  prevent  its  being  covered  too 
dee]).  After  this  is  well  done  one  may 
proceed  to  plant  either  in  the  fall  or 
spring  by  broad-casting  and  harrowing 
under  with  a  light  harrow.  About  15 
lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient  if  the 
seed  bed  is  well  prepared. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  weather  sets  in, 
whether  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  the 
fall  or  spring,  it  should  be  given  a  light 
irrigation,  and  clipped  with  a  mower 
when  about  six  inches  high.  This  cutting, 
if  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  the  spring, 
should  be  left  on  the  ground,  otherwise 
it  can  be  saved  for  feed. 

If  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
stand,  you  are  now  ready  to  begin  to 
think  about  stocking  your  place. 

To  start  with  10  cows,  two  brood  sows, 
and  a  team  of  horses  with  mower,  rake, 
wagon,  separator,  and  some  small  articles 
such  as  shovels,  milk  cans,  etc.,  would 
suffice.  These  could  be  had  at  $1000  to 
$1500,  according  to  grade  of  stock.  In 
the  matter  of  building,  individual  tastes 
vary  so  much  that  we  will  mention  no 
outlay. 

In  summing  up,  the  items  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

20  acres  of  land  with  water  at 

$125  per  acre   $2500.00 

Preparing  land  at  $15  per  acre.  300.00 

Seed,  300  lbs.  at  $.15  per  lb   45.00 

Sowing    10.00 

Stocking    1200.00 

Total    $4055.00 

Now  as  to  returns: 

Butter-fat,  10  cows,  $75  each...  $  750.00 

20  hogs,  $10  each    200.00 

8  calves,  $10  each   80.00 

Total    $1030.00 

These  returns  are  based  on  average 
prices.  The  prices  current  for  pork  and 
butter-fat  would  warrant  a  much  higher 
estimate  than  these.  It  will  be  noted  that 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  poultry, 
eggs,  and  vegetables,  which  could  be  pro- 
duced at  little  or  no  extra  expense  and 
almost  made  to  furnish  the  living  for 
the  family. 

You  will  also  see  that  we  have  placed 
only  10  cows  on  the  place.  This  number 
could  be  increased  to  15,  and  by  proper 
care  and  selection  could  be  made  to  yield 
$100  to  $125  in  butter-fat  instead  of  $75. 
Of  course,  these  latter  results  could  only 
be  reached  by  the  more  painstaking,  both 
in  the  care  of  the  alfalfa  field  and  the 
cow. 

Alfalfa  should  never  be  pastured,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  for  a  short  period  in 
the  fall.    Cut  the  feed  and  haul  it  in 


INSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK 

Imjmxa  j^in  Ohio 

I  NSUR ES 

HORSES,  /V\U  LE1S  AND  CATTLE, 

Against  Death  From  Any  Cause 


(INCLUDING  FIRE) 


Established  1886 
Largest  and  Oldest 
Live  Stock  Company 
Not  "Mutual" 

No  Assessments 


If  no  agent  in  your  locality  write  to 

W.  T.  CLEVERDON,  General  Agent 

350  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
"Over  $1,000,000  losses  paid  without  a  suit." 


F*ratt's  Animal  and  Ttie  best 
Poultry  Regulators  °"  «»«  marKel 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — f°r  60  years  in  constant  use.  ^ 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  O 

WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers  I  . 


S  WE 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  in  the  East.  We  have  Rold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BKANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


OKO.  O.  KOEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder  Hol- 
steln-Frleslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; mUk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  &  CALVES 
FOR  SALE.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


CALIFORNIA     NURSERY     CO.,    Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berksnlres. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  (Jo.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Cham 
plon  Herd  of  Berkahlres  also  Shorthorns. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLOC.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.   Hi.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


PUMPS 

FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 

No  mutter  how  smaK  or  large  a  pump  you  need,  or 
for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  use  it,  Reliability 
is   the   characteristic    you    should    look  for. 

You  don't  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  time  you  need  it 
must. 

The  Pumps  we  carry  are 
made  by  the  o'dest  pump 
makers  in  the  U.  S.,  with  a 
record  of  nearly  80  years  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Pumps  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— force  p  u  m  p  s,  w  ind- 
mill outfits,  hydrants,  hydraulic 
rams,  etc. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  MACHINERY  CO. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  ub  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 
Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BANK  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREBT,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

Kor  Block 
Machines. 

Cemeut  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cat. 
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green  and  you  will  fiiul  i  lie  capacity  for 
supporting  cows  will  nearly  double. 

The  method  above  outlined  means  \vi  \ 
little  Impoverishment  for  the  soil  if  all 
the  manure  is  hauled  and  properly  dis 
tributed  back  on  the  soil.  Other  methods, 
such  as  turning  the  crops  to  hay,  promise 
almost  as  large  returns,  but  steadily  ex- 
haust the  soil  and  are  far  from  being  as 
interesting  to  the  farmer. 

Alfalfa  hay  delivered  in  the  bale  sells 
for  about  $12  per  ton.  Haling  costs  about 
$2  per  ton.  so  that  one  can  readily  figure 
the  profit  on  a  five  or  ten  ton  yield  for 
the  season. 

All  of  the  figures  here  given  are  based 
on  the  reliable  and  sufficient  supply  of 
irrigating  water  which  is  the  mainstay 
of  alfalfa  production.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  one  buy  land  for  alfalfa 
without  the  necessary  water. 

The  pumping  plant  is  the  most  reliable 
and  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest,  but  it 
is  hardly  practicable  for  a  20-acre  farm, 
unless  owned  in  conjunction  with  other 
parties,  making  a  company  affair  of  it. 
One  plant  can  be  made  to  take  care  of 
1U0  to  200  acres,  and  can  be  operated 
at  small  expense  per  acre. 

Hogs  also  do  well  on  alfalfa  land  and 
one  can  count  on  1000  to  2000  lbs.  of  pork 
from  each  acre  of  alfalfa,  providing  that 
a  small  amount  of  grain  or  skim-milk  is 
fed  with  it.  The  price  of  hogs,  live 
weight,  varies  from  5  to  9  cents,  so  that 
one  can  readily  see  the  possibilities  in 
this  direction. 

DAIRY  AUCTION 

250  Head 

GREATEST  SALE 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Thursday,  Aug.  18th 

High-Grade  Holsteins  and  a 
Few  Jerseys  and  Durhams 

Becau  e  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the 
ranch,  there  will  be  sold  at  public  Auction  on 
Thursday.  August  18th,  the  splendid  dairy 
herd  of  JOE  COLOSIO,  ON  THE  HENRY 
WEYEri  RANCH,  ON  THE  SOU  '  H 
SIDE  OF  THE  TUOLUMNE  RIVER, 
THREE  MILES  WEST  OF  WATER- 
FORD,  ON  THE  S.  P.  R.  R.,  THREE 
MILES  EAST  OF  EMPIRE  ON  THE 
SANTA  FE,  AND  NINE  MILES  EAST 
OF  MODESTO,  the  herd  consisting  of 

120  Cows  now  milking,  30  Springers 
20  head  from  18  months  to  two  years 
60  head  from  3  months  to  1  year 
1  thouroughbred  registered 
Holstein  Bull 

Also  J3h  adWork  Horses  and  Mares;  60 head 
Young  Pigs;  4  sets  Double  Work  Harness; 
2  ;ets  Single  Work  Harness;  2  Mowers; 
1  Rake;  3  Farm  Wagons;  I  New  Steam 
Separator  (1500  lbs.  capacity);  1  Gasoline 
Engine  (2  h.  p  );  1  Boiler  (2  h. p.);  \  Fresno 
Scraper ;  Single  and  Gang  Plows;  Milk  Cans ; 
Household  Furniture;  Small  Farming  Imple- 
ments. Sale  commences  at  11  a.  m.  sharp. 
TERMS :  Approved  notes  for  6  months  at 
8  per  cent. 

Free  Lunch  will  be  Served  on  the  Grounds 


JOE  COLOSIO, 

OWNER 


J.  H.  C0RLEY, 

AUCTIONEER 


W ANTED  —  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cow,  also 
one  thoroughbred  Southdown  Itam.  t'has.  V. 
Perkins,  Perkins,  Cal. 


1  WANT  TOO  or  more  Angora  (ioats.  state 
price,  etc.    Box  28,  Diamond  Springs,  Cal. 


FAIR  DATES. 


-Sept.  19  to  Sept.  24. 
Wash.— Sept,    2<;  to 


to 


S'OBTH  PACIFIC  1  All:  CIRCUIT. 

Everett,  Wash. — Aug.  30  to  Sept.  :!. 
Portland,  Ore. — Sept.  5  to  Sept.  10. 
fc'alem.  Ore. — Sept.  12  to  Sept.  17. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.— Sept.  19  to  Sept. 
24. 

Centralis,  Wash.- 
North  Yakima, 
Oct.  l. 

Spokane,  Wash.— Oct.  3  to  Oct.  8. 
Boise.  Idaho— Oct.  10  to  Oct.  IS. 

STATE  FAIRS. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — Sept.  3  to  Sept.  10 
Salem,  Ore.— Sept.  12  to  Sept.  17. 
North    Yakima.    Wash.— Sept.  26. 
Oct.  I. 

Helena,  Mont.— Sept.  26  to  Oct.  Jr. 

DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY    FAIRS  OKKCO.N. 

WASHINGTON   AND  IDAHO. 

Scio,  Ore. — Aug.  30  to  Sept.  2. 
Goldendale,  Wash. — Sept.  14  to  Sept.  1 
Seattle,  Wash.— Sept.  14  to  Sept.  19. 
Cholliwack,  B.  C— Sept.  20  to  Sept.  22 
Wilbur,  Wash.— Sept.  20  to  Sept.  22. 
Roseburg,  Ore.— Sept.  20  to  Sept.  24. 
Ontario,  Ore.— Sept.  22  to  Sept.  23. 
Baker  City.  Ore. — Sept.  26  to  Oct.  L 
Colville.  Wash.— Sept.  27  to  Sept.  29. 
Dayton,  Wash.— Sept.  27  to  Sept.  30. 
Canby,  Ore.— Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1. 
Pendleton,  Ore— Sept.  26  to  Oct.  1. 
Puyallup,  Wash.— Oct.  4  to  Oct.  8. 
Caldwell,  Idaho— Oct.  4  to  Oct.  8. 
Lewlston,  Idaho— Oct.  10  to  Oct.  15. 

COUNTS  FA  I RS  CALI  FOR  N  I A . 

Hanford— Oct.  10  to  Oct.  15. 
Watson  ville    Apple   Show — Oct.  10 
Oct.  15. 

Newman,  Westside  Live  Stock  and  Agri- 
cultural Show — Sept.  14  to  Sept.  17. 


Ic, 


THE  FIRST  SHEEP  IMPORTED. 


To  the  Editor:  Alter  reading  the  ar- 
ticle on  -  Live  Stock  Industry,"  I  have 
become  interested  enough  to  enquire  when 
were  the  first  fine  wool  sheep  brought  to 
this  Coast  and  by  whom. 

My  grandfather,  Joshua  Shaw,  arrived 
in  Polk  county,  Oregon,  in  the  fall  of 
1S44.  with  a  small  band  of  sheep  which 
he  had  driven  from  Illinois.  This  nock, 
which  consisted  of  only  a  few  hundred 
head,  he  claimed  to  be  the  first  fine  wooled 
sheep  brought  to  the  Coast.  (Of  course, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  owned  large  flocks 
of  coarse- wool  sheep.) 

Was  his  claim  correct? 

Incidentally,  we  have  in  the  family 
blankets  made  from  the  wool  of  the  flock 
in  the  spring  of  1846  still  in  use:  hand 
spun  and  woven. — H.  R.  S.,  Selma. 

The  date  your  grandfather  imported 
sheep  to  the  Coast  is  much  earlier  than 
any  record  we  found.  The  first  authentic 
record  we  had  was  the  importation  by 
W.  W.  Hollister  in  1852.  We  were  very 
glad  to  receive  the  information  about  this 
early  importation  of  sheep,  and  if  any 
other  of  the  Rural  Prkss"  readers  can 
give  us  additional  information  of  early 
stock  we  will  be  grateful. 


AUCTION  OF  DAIRY  HERD. 

A  fine  herd  of  high-grade  Holsteins  and 
a  few  Jerseys  and  Durhams  will  be  sold 
at  the  Henry  Weyer  ranch  on  Thursday. 
August  is.  The  stock  are  owned  by  Joe 
Colosio  and  the  sale  will  take  place  at  the 
ranch,  nine  miles  east  of  Modesto.  Among 
the  heifers,  calves  and  milking  cows  sold 
there  will  be  120  cows  now  milking  and 
30  springers  and  one  thoroughbred  regis- 
tered Holstein  bull,  250  in  all.  The  reason 
Mr.  Colosio  is  selling  out  is  because  his 
lease  has  expired  and  he  intends  selling 
everything  on  the  ranch,  including  the 
dairy  outfit  and  about  60  young  hogs. 
This  stock  has  all  been  selected  and  cared 
for  by  Mr.  Colosio  for  five  years  and  is  in 
fine  condition.  J.  A.  Cooley  will  auction- 
1  eer  the  bunch. 


HOOFING 


Pookfet 

L#  and  Sampler 


Will  stand  the  test  of  time  —  and 
the  elements.  Sunproof  and  rain- 
proof. Needs  no  paint  or  repairs. 
Suitable  for  any  roof —  flat  or  pitched 

—  any  building. 

Pioneer  ffhofing  comes  in  conven- 
ient rolls,  with  everything  necessary 
fur  laying.    Requires  no  special  tools 

—  no  experience. 

Why  not  get  the  best  in  the 
beginning?  It's  cheaper 

in  the  end.  > 


Pioneer  Roofing  is  its  own  best  ad- 
vertisement. Let  us  send  you  samples 
and  prices.  Also  our  32-page  illus- 
trated Rooting  Booklet.  Tell  us  what 
your  requirements  are,  and  we  will 
semi  samples  and  special  information 
of  the  roofing  that  is  best  for  your 
particular  purpose. 

Address  Dept.  ~;{ 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

219-221  So  Los  Angeles  St. 
los  Angeles  California 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


IgU^pelrri^atir^VSlYe  > 

Simple  in  design  and  constrjction,  costs  less  and 
will  last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.  It  is  designed  for 
those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


-  sam-Tbancisco.cai 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
^^s5*^ threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W,  JACKSON  <*  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  Franclico. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


THE  GREEN  FOOD  PROBLEM. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Lack  of  green  feed,  heat,  and  moulting, 
says  the  market  report,  have  curtailed 
egg  production  and  sent  prices  upward. 
In  our  coast  sections  we  are  not  troubled 
with  heat  and  as  yet  few  fowls  have 
gone  into  the  moult,  so  that  to  the  lack 
of  green  feed  must  be  ascribed  the  de- 
cided drop  in  the  egg  yield. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  dry 
season,  and  on  the  ordinary  range  every 
green  thing  in  the  way  of  forage  has 
dried  up  or  else  become  so  tough  as  to 
be  of  little  worth  to  the  fowl;  this  con- 
dition has  also  affected  the  green-feed 
supply  furnished  yarded  fowls,  and  the 
result  is  an  egg  deficit.  With  prices 
growing  more  attractive,  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  the  poultry  keeper  to  find  his  eggs 
growing  fewer.  Right  here  is  one  of  the 
dividing  lines  between  successful  poultry 
keeping  and  the  ordinary  kind.  On  the 
one  side  are  the  poultry  keepers  who 
have  solved  the  green  feed  problem  and, 
with  little  falling  off  in  the  egg  yield, 
can  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices 
made  possible  by  the  neglect  of  the  poul- 
try keepers  on  the  other  side.  The  former 
has  provided  himself  early  in  the  season 
with  an  irrigated  patch  of  Swiss  chard, 
kale,  and  the  like,  from  which  he  may 
furnish  his  fowls  with  at  least  one  feed 
per  day  of  fresh,  crisp  greens,  even  if 
he  is  compelled  to  piece  out  the  supply 
with  less  desirable  substitutes. 

ALFALFA  MEAL. 

This  is  a  form  of  alfalfa  very  con- 
venient for  the  poultryman.  The  best 
grade,  which  is  the  only  kind  the  poul- 
tryman should  use,  can  be  bought  for 
$1.25  per  ctl.  at  retail,  and  there  is  no 
waste  as  in  buying  the  alfalfa  hay  for 
poultry.  However,  one  must  learn  how 
lo  feed  this  meal,  or  in  other  words  how 
to  teach  the  fowls  to  eat  it.  At  first, 
the  fowls  will  have  none  of  it,  and  often 
will  go  hungry  rather  than  eat  mash  con- 
taining alfalfa  meal.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  and  cutivate  a  taste  for  it  in 
the  fowls,  make  the  mash  extra  appetiz- 
ing by  boiling  pluck  or  other  fresh  meat 
scraps  to  pieces  with  cracked  corn  and 
rolled  barley,  and  begin  with  a  scant 
half  teacupful  of  alfalfa  meal  to  each 
gallon  of  mash.  This  may  be  gradually 
increased  until  the  alfalfa  meal  makes 
about  one-seventh  by  weight  of  the  in- 
gredients before  water  is  added.  This 
is  considered  a  fairly  well  balanced  pro- 
portion for  fowls.  It  is  not  well  to  use 
more  than  this  amount.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  in  dampening  the  meal  and  al- 
lowing fit  to  swell  before  feeding,  as  it 
is  decidedly  choky  if  at  all  dry.  If  the 
mash  is  cooked,  it  is  best  to  steam  the 
meal  with  the  other  ingredients. 

SPROUTED  GRAIN. 

This  form  of  green  feed  for  poultry 
was  one  of  the  "secrets"  which  formerly 
sold  for  from  $1  to  $5,  but  has  now  be- 
come so  generally  known  that  exploiters 
who  prey  upon  poultrymen  can  no  longer 
make  capital  out  of  it.  In  spite  of  the 
praise  which  has  been  accorded  sprouted 
oats  or  other  grain  and  its  undoubted 
good  and  appetizing  qualities,  we  might 
be  safe  in  wagering  that,  on  the  whole, 
its  use  has  been  more  harmful  than  bene- 
cial.  It  is  one  of  the  feeds  which  re- 
quire carefulness  in  its  production,  and 
carefulness  is  not  a  universal  virtue.  If 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  become  heated, 
soured  or  musty  in  the  sprouting,  the 
result  is  a  feed  little  short  of  poisonous 
and  always  deleterious  to  the  health  of 
fowls.  It  should  be  sprouted  in  well- 
drained  shallow  boxes  and  only  sufficient 


grain  to  cover  the  bottom  to  an  inch  depth 
put  in  each  box.  This  should  be  stirred 
daily  to  keep  the  roots  from  matting, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  it 
is  ready  for  feeding.  Only  sufficient  for 
two  or  three  days'  use  should  be  sprouted 
at  a  time.  When  long  green  blades  are 
wanted,  simply  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
box  with  soaked  grain  and  over  this  sift 
an  inch  of  clean  sand,  and  keep  this 
moist.  When  the  tops  are  some  four 
inches  high,  cut  out  in  squares  and  feed 
on  clean  boards  or  on  clean  hard  ground. 
Or  the  soaked  grain  may  be  planted  out- 
side in  mellow  earth  and  when  the  tops 
are  several  inches  high  may  be  lifted, 
roots  and  all,  with  a  spade,  and  put  in 
the  pens.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
it  will  serve  longer  if  the  clippings  are 
used  and  the  grain  allowed  to  grow.  If 
the  soil  is  rich  and  kept  moist,  grain 
treated  in  this  way  will  furnish  fine  clip- 
pings all  summer,  and  there  is  no  class 
of  green  feed  which  is  more  wholesome 
for-  fowls  or  liked  better  by  them  than 
the  tender  blades  of  grain  or  grasses. 

RAW  VEGETABLES. 

All  kinds  of  raw  vegetables  are  whole- 
some for  fowls  and  a  help  in  solving  the 
green-feed  problem.  They  have  a  further 
advantage  for  yarded  fowls  by  keeping 
them  busy  and  out  of  mischief.  Two 
points  the  caretaker  must  observe  in  feed- 
ing this  class  of  food  to  advantage:  the 
vegetables  must  be  sound  and  clean  and 
kept  up  out  of  the  dirth  and  filth.  Large 
vegetables  like  stock  beets,  or  even  pota- 
toes and  apples,  may  be  securely  stuck 
upon  the  heads  of  big  nails  which  have 
been  driven  into  the  fence-posts  or  walls. 
The  beets  may  be  split  and  each  half  se- 
cured upon  two  nails  driven  some  two 
inches  apart. 

We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  have 
something  of  a  variety  in  green  feed. 
Fowls  tire  of  one  kind  if  fed  constantly, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  tender 
blades  of  grain  or  grasses,  of  which  they 
never  tire.  But  green  feed  in  some  form 
is  essential  to  the  health  and  produc- 
tiveness of  fowls,  and  the  more  fresh  and 
tender  it  is  the  greater  its  value.  It 
stands  next  to  grain  in  importance  as 
poultry  food  and  far  above  meat  in  value; 
in  fact,  with  plenty  of  tender  greens  and 
grain,  together  with  mineral  substances 
such  as  shells,  grit,  charcoal,  etc.,  fowls 
will  keep  in  fine  condition  without  meat 
foods.  By  growing  an  ample  supply  of 
green  feed,  the  poultryman  may  reduce 
his  feed  expenses  and  increase  his  poultry 
profits. 


Poulry  Notes. 

The  Poultry  Department  will  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Interstate  Pair  and  Exposi- 
tion at  Denver,  September  3d  to  17th. 
Entries  of  birds  are  being  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Can- 
ada. A  novel  idea  for  such  exhibitions 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  an  egg-laying  con- 
test. The  contestants,  ten  hens  to  a  coop, 
will  occupy  coops  eight  feet  square  and 
be  given  every  encouragement  to  lay  early 
and  often. 


The  ' '  Bad  Egg ' '  Losing  Ground. 

"Warning!  Bad  Eggs!"  This  is  the 
placard  that  is  being  sent  by  the  Mis- 
souri Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  in  a 
circular  letter  to  all  grocers  and  produce 
dealers  in  the  State,  to  be  posted  in  their 
places  of  business  where  the  guileless 
farmer  with  his  basket  of  "fresh  gath- 
ered" eggs  may  take  due  notice.  In  that 
State  "the  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  or  offer- 
ing for  sale  of  tainted  or  rotten  eggs  is 
prohibited";  in  fact,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  Commissioner  is  going  to  enforce 
the  law.  Every  offense  under  this  section 
"is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$10  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  not  to  exceed  six 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

PROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


months,  or  both."  This  looks  like  an 
interference  with  the  "sacred  rights"  of 
the  Missouri  farmer  who  gathers  his  eggs 
hit  or  miss  from  haystack  and  fence  cor- 
ner; and  likewise  with  those  of  the  dealer 
who  sells  said  eggs  to  city  folks  for  "fresh 
gathered"  hen  fruit. 


Poultry  Farming  in  New  Jersey. 

The  hen  has  come  into  her  own  among 
the  New  Jersey  farmers.  Out  of  less 
than  35,000  general  farms  in  that  State, 
there  are  4000  in  which  poultry  raising 
is  carried  on  in  a  businesslike  way,  the 
investment  per  farm  running  from  $500 
to  $1000  in  each  case.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  more  large  poultry  plants  in 
New  .Jersey  than  in  any  other  State  of 
the  Union,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
California.  On  the  Rancocas  farm  at 
Browns-Mills-in-the-Pines,  the  poultry  in- 
dustry represents  an  investment  of  a  half- 
million  dollars;  on  the  Lakewood  farm, 
of  a  quarter-million;  while  there  are  sev- 
eral farms  with  investments  running  from 
$5000  to  $50,000  each. 


Selling  Eggs  by  Weight. 

There  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  general 
advocacy  of  selling  eggs  by  weight.  While 
this  might  work  all  right  in  case  lots,  we 
doubt  its  practicability  for  retailing  eggs. 
As  there  can  be  no  fraction  of  an  egg, 
the  customer  would  have  to  stand  for 
the  fraction  of  change,  with  the  result 
that  there  would  be  more  "kicks"  com- 
ing than  under  the  present  method  of 
selling.  We  quite  agree  with  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject  by 
E.  C.  Mellette,  the  noted  breeder  of  Indian 
Runner  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares  at  Se- 
bastopol. This  breeder  has  had  a  wide 
experience  with  the  poultry  industry  in 
its  various  branches  and  always  speaks 
with  authority  and  practical  sense  upon 
such  subjects: 

"I  cannot  see  how  the  selling  of  eggs 
by  weight  could  be  any  more  fair  than 
grading  them  as  to  size  and  having  dif- 
ferent prices  for  the  different  grades. 
Selling  by  the  pound  would  be  all  right 
for  the  man  who  is  buying  eggs  by  the 
case,  but  where  they  are  to  go  by  the 
dozen,  what  a  nuisance  and  what  a  drib- 
bling of  pennies  to  make  it  exact,  and 
if  it  be  not  exact,  then  it  would  soon 
count  lip  very  much  to  the  financial  detri- 
ment of  the  seller  who  handles  hundreds 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  writer  once 
knew  a  store  that  was  kept  by  two  broth- 
ers and  a  sister.  The  buying  public  did 
not  like  the  sister  because  she  was  very 
close.  It  was  told  of  her  that  once  while 
selling  crackers  she  bit  a  piece  from 
one  to  make  the  exact  weight.  It  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  make  eggs  come  out 
exactly  right  in  that  way." 


The  Passing  of  a  Fad. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  state  that  within 
a  few  years  there  will  be  few,  if  any, 
breeders  using  the  hopper  system  of  feed- 
ing as  practiced  today.  On  every  hand 
the  system  is  being  dropped  by  men  wlio 
are  producing  breeding  and  exhibition 
stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  In  every 
such  case  it  has  been  found  (hat  a  con- 
stant use  of  this  system  of  feeding  causes 
(he  hens  to  become  too  fat;  that  they 
break  down  early  in  life;  that  the  eggs 
hatch  poorly;  that  the  chicks  from  stock 
so  fat  are  not  strong.  We  have  seen 
several  hens  thus  fed  dissected  by  a  sur- 
geon in  his  office  in  this  city.  The  liver, 
heart  and  other  organs    of    each  were 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPIN  GTONS.-SPE  IA  L  SALE  for  15 
days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut  in  half, 
eggs  S3  00  NOW  81.50,  85.00  NOW  82  60,  Hens 
NOW  81.75  and  $2.50,  Cockerels,  82.00  and  S*3. 00 
We  won  109  Prizes  in  1909-10.  Now  is  your 
chance.  W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more  eggs 
or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  orders  for  fail 
delivery  of  trios  and  hens  of  both  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers 
81.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japanese. 
Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  Bize,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN   Egg   and    Stock    Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


EGC^SOD 


Contains 
every  ingredient 
that  hens  need,  mixed  ' 
^just  right  to  give  a  bal 
ranced  ration  —  makes  hens 
rlay    longer  —  keeps  them 
'healthy — pays  for  itself  by  in- 
creasing egg  production— saves  1 
f  your  time  —  puts  money  in  you 
I  pocket.    Scientifically  mixed  by  | 
(machinery  from  a  formula  ba  ed 
1  on  years  of  experience.  Be  >t  food 
[on  the  market.  Get 
>OULSON  S  Egg  Food 
L  from  your  dealer.  Any 
^  way  serd  for  catalog  - 
^  Coulson's  Products  for 
^Poultry  Raising. 

.CCUISON  POULTRY 
STOCK  FD.  CO. 

PETALUMA 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Hurn  distil 
late,furnishes  steady,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working,  regulation 
i  eat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St. ,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  IV  kin  Duck  Ksm, 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  CEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
•)ti4.  Concord.  Cal. 
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greatly  enlarged.  They  were  in  such 
condition  that  their  eggs  could  not  pro- 
duce healthy  chicks.  For  the  person  who 
is  keeping  a  few  hens  for  eggs  for  family 
use,  the  hopper  system  of  feeding  is,  we 
believe,  the  correct  thing.  For  a  time 
it  will  insure  a  large  egg  yield.  But  for 
the  fanciers,  particularly  for  those  who 
must  keep  their  breeding  stock  in  con- 
finement, we  are  convinced  that  the  sys- 
tem is  one  extremely  harmful  in  results. 
—Thomas  F.  Rigg,  in  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal. 

Hopper  feeding  is  one  of  the  systems 
that  came  in  some  six  years  ago,  along 
with  the  "forced  molt,"  "balanced  ration," 
etc.  Since  then  the  poultry  industry  has 
been  system-mad,  and  fortunes  have  been 
made  in  exploiting  various  so  called  sys 
tems  whose  chief  aim  seeins  the  getting 
of  poultry  keeping  as  far  away  from  nat 
ural  methods  as  possible.  But  this  is 
changing  and  there  is  a  general  getting 
back  to  nature  in  poultry  keeping.  We 
may  sometimes  get  ahead  of  nature  if  we 
borrow  her  plans  and  work  along  her 
lines,  but  when  we  attempt  to  run  counter 
to  her  we  find  ourselves  up  against  her 
buzz-saw. 

Keeping  full  rations  in  hoppers  before 
fowls  at  all  times  is  not  nature's  way  of 
feeding  birds.  Feed  is  before  them  at  all 
times,  it  is  true,  but  so  scattered  that 
they  must  forage  far  and  wide  for  each 
grain  and  insect.  Even  for  man  it  has 
been  decreed  that  he  shall  earn  his  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  to 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  always  do  so, 
but  has  a  too  well  filled  hopper  before 
him  is  due  his  indigestion  and  much  of 
his  ill  health.    Keep  close  to  nature. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Canned  Room. 

The  porter  in  the  sleeping-car, 

He  is  a  wondrous  man. 
He  takes  what  is  no  room  at  all 

And  makes  a  caravan 
That  if  it  were  spread  out  would  reach 

From  Beersheba  to  Dan. 

The  porter  in  the  sleeping-car 
Has  learned  from  mystic  lore. 

The  secret  of  the  things  that  arc, 
But  never  were  before; 

He  makes  too  little  beds  to  grow 
Where  there  were  none  before. 

The  porter  in  the  sleping-ear 

Takes  fifty-seven  grips 
And  makes  a  mystic  pass  or  two 

With  his  defty  finger-tips. 
And  they  glide  gently  out  of  sight 

Until  we  end  our  trips. 

The  porter  in  the  sleeping  car 
He  waves  his  hands,  and  lo. 

Come  pollows  from  some  hidden  nooks, 
Some  tons  of  them  or  so, 

Knough  to  fill  two  cars  like  ours 
With  quite  an  overflow. 

The  porter  in  the  sleeping-car 

Makes  magic  tables  rise, 
That  were  not  there  a  bit  ago, 

And  right  before  your  eyes 
Does  miracles,  although  it  seems 

He  hardly  even  tries. 

The  people  have  "canned"  music  now, 

To  while  away  the  gloom; 
They've  learned  to  "can"  the  Irama  in 

The  fullest  of  its  bloom: 
And  so  we  find  the  sleeper  is 

The  place  to  find  "canned"  room! 
— J.  W.  Foley  in  New  York  Times. 


The  Test. 

"I  tell  you  1  have  had  enough  of  it! 
1  will  no  longer  stand  for  this  continuous 
flirting.  You  are  no  longer  young  and 
you  make  people  talk  about  us.  You  will 
either  have  to  marry  one  of  the  two  or 
go  back  to  teaching  and  make  your  own 
living.  I  give  you  three  months  to  decide, 
and  I  assure  you  that  this  is  absolutely 
final." 

Councillor  of  Commerce  Schnipper 
threw  his  napkin  on  his  plate,  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  left  the  table. 

Maria  Schnipper  sat  thoughtfully  look- 
ing down  on  her  plate  and  looked  very 
much  offended. 

"Habet!"  Robert,  Maria's  brother,  cried 
with  deep  feeling.  He  was  a  long,  lanky 
boy.  just  about,  to  graduate  from  high 
school. 

The  mother  looked  at  her  son  reproach 
fully. 

"Papa  is  right,"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
daughter.  "People  are  talking  about  us. 
All  of  our  younger  girls,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Irene,  are  married,  while  you, 
the  oldest,  who  have  had  more  proposals 
than  all  the  rest  of  them  together,  stay 
at  home  and  about  to  become  an  old 
maid  " 

"She  is  an  old  maid  already,"  Robert 
replied,  dryly. 

"And  it  is  because  you  are  too  par- 
ticular and  find  fault  with  every  suitor 
who  comes  to  see  you."  the  mother  con- 
tinued, without  paying  any  attention  to 
her  son's  remarks. 

Maria  said  nothing  at  all;  she  threw 
back  her  head  so  that  her  long  curly  hair 
fell  down  her  back,  and  clasped  her  hands 
with  the  energy  of  despair. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,  mamma,"  she 
said  at  last,  "but  do  tell  me  what  1  shall 
do." 

The  mother,  turning  to  the  young  girl, 


said:  "What  papa  said  to  you  before  is 
the  plain  truth;  you  must  decide.  Marry 
one  of  the  two  or  you  will  have  to  go 
back  to  teaching.  We  cannot  keep  you  at 
home  with  us  forever." 

With  these  words  she  sailed  most  dig 
nifiedly  out  of  the  room. 

The  young  lady  went  over  to  the  win 
dow  and  looked  into  the  street. 

"If  I  only  knew  which  one,"  she  whis- 
pered to  herself.  Her  brother  went  over 
to  her  and  tenderly  placed  his  arm  around 
her  waist.  When  the  parents  were  not 
present  he  never  teased  Maria.  On  the 
contrary,  he  showed  how  much  he  adored 
her.  She  had  always  been  his  favorite 
sister,  and  when  they  were  alone  he  al- 
ways called  her  Mops. 

Maria  tore  herself  loose. 

The  boy  crossed  his  arms  and  struck  a 
pose  like  Napoleon. 

"The  battle  stands  between  Branden 
stein  and  Stuermer,"  he  ejaculated. 

"Yes,  but  whom  am  I  to  choose?"  the 
girl  cried.  "They  both  have  money  and  a 
good  position.  They're  both  handsome, 
and  I  like  them  both.  But  another  has 
my  heart." 

"Well,  as  long  as  you  can't  have  the 
|  one  you  want  to  have,  take  the  one  of  the 
|  two  who  loves  you  the  most,"  said  the 
boy.  looking  exceedingly  wise. 

The  question  appealed  to  Maria.  "The 
one  who  loves  me  the  most!  That  ad 
vice  is  good  enough,"  she  said,  "but  how 
am  I  to  know?" 

"Now  Mops,  look  here!  You  must  marry 
because  the  old  people  want  you  to.  And 
they  are  right.  You  are  now  27,  and  Elsie 
was  married  when  she  was  18,  and  Irma 
when  she  was  19,  while  you  still  remain 
at  home.  Father  has  no  fortune  and  the 
pension  he  is  drawing  is  rather  small. 
You  must  admit  all  this  is  true." 

"I  do,  but  I  am  ready  to  go  back  to 
teaching  at  any  moment." 

"Well,  Mops,  all  you  want  to  know  is 
which  one  loves  you  the  most.  Isn't  that 
so?" 

"Yes.  I  will  marry  the  one  that  proves 
that." 

"Then  test  their  love." 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  how?" 

Then  Robert  earnestly  explained  to  her 
how  she  was  to  find  out  which  one  of  the 
two  men  loved  her  the  most. 

"Splendid."  Maria  exclaimed  when  he 
had  finished.  "I  tell  you,  Robert,  you 
really  are  a  smart  fellow." 

*    »  » 

The  evening  after,  each  one  of  Maria's 
two  suitors  received  a  letter.  The  con- 
tents of  both  letters  were  identical,  but 
i  he  way  they  were  received  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

The  engineer.  Brandenstein,  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  floor,  greatly  ex- 
cited. 

"Oh,  that  little  minx,"  he  cried,  "she  is 
always  full  of  tricks!  Did  you  ever  hear 
anything  as  silly  as  this?  But  I  must 
obey  if  I  don't  want  to  lose  her.    If  she 

weren't  so  bewitchingly  beautiful  I"  

The  rest  of  his  words  were  too  indistinct 
to  be  heard. 

With  a  sigh  he  sat  down  at  his  desk 
and  wrote:  "My  cruel  darling.  I  obey 
with  bleeding  heart  your  most  heartless 
command,  but  when  the  time  is  up  I 
hope  for  the  reward  which  my  loving 
heart  deserves." 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Stuermer  was  sit 
ting  in  his  study  reading  over  and  over 
again  Maria's  remarkable  letter.  Thought- 
fully he  stroked  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead  as  he  whispered  to  himself: 
"Maria,  darling,  what  you  ask  is  simply 
impossible." 

And  Dr.  Stuermer  did  not  send  his  be- 
loved any  letter,  but  went  to  see  her  the 
very  next  day. 

Maria  came  into  the  parlor  to  receive 
him. 

"I  am  greatly  surprised  and  not  a  little  | 


sorry  to  see  you  here,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  very  sad  expression  on  her  beau- 
tiful face,  which  was,  however,  belied  by 
the  merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"You  have  not  stood  the  test.  Oh,  you 
do  not  love  me!    You  have  lost  me." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  have  won  you,"  the 
doctor  cried.  Her  heart  was  beating  as 
she  looked  at  him  without  understanding 
what  he  meant.  The  doctor  took  the  girl's 
hand  between  both  of  his  own,  and  said, 
softly:  "Maria,  if  I  should  have  been  able 
to  obey  your  command,  I  would  have 
proven  to  you  that  I  did  not  love  you." 

Then  she  blushingly  cast  down  her  eyes 
and  allowed  him  to  take  her  into  his  arms. 

About  three  weeks  later  Brandenstein 
saw  from  a  notice  in  the  paper  that  Miss 
Maria  Schnipper  had  become  engaged. 

Furious  with  himself  and  with  the  faith 
less  creature,  he  ran  to  her  house,  where 
the  young  lady  received  him  with  a  sar- 
donic smile. 

"Maria"  

"Miss  Maria,"  she  interrupted  him. 

'  .Miss  Maria,  you  have  been  playing  a 
trick  on  me.  You  have  become  engaged 
to  Doctor  Stuermer,  although  I  obeyed 
your  command"  

"Not  although  you  disobeyed  my  com- 
mand," she  said,  looking  him  square  in 
the  face,  "but  because  you  obeyed  it." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you." 

"Do  you  remember  how  my  letter  read?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  the  unhappy  engineer 
cried,  producing  the  letter  from  his  inside 
coat  pocket. 

"Here  it  is  and  I  will  read  it  to  you," 
he  cried,  and  began  to  read:  I  intend 
to  put  your  love  to  a  test.  For  three 
months  from  today  you  are  not  to  come 
to  my  house,  not  to  speak  to  me  if  you 
meet  me  in  society  or  on  the  street,  and 
attempt  by  no  means  to  get  into  commu 
nication  with  me.  During  these  three 
months  I  am  to  be  an  absolute  stranger 
to  you.  If  you  fulfill  my  wish  and  do  as 
I  ask  you,  I  shall  know  what  your  love 
of  me  is  and  shall  act  accordingly.'  " 

"There,  you  see,"  the  young  girl  said, 
calmly.  "I  would  find  out  what  your  love 
amounts  to  and  I  would  act  accordingly." 

The  engineer  stared  at  her,  evidently 
not  understanding  anything.  But  sud- 
denly he  saw  the  light. 

"Oh,  that  was  the  way  it  was  meant!  I 
should  not  have  obeyed  your  command." 

The  young  girl  laughed. 

"You  have  obeyed  it  only  too  well." 

Heir  Brandenstein  took  his  hat  and 
walked  away  almost  brokenhearted. 

"Do  you  know,  Mops,"  Robert  said,  as 
he  came  into  the  room,  "I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  would  have  done  in 
case  both  of  them  obeyed  your  orders." 

"Then  I  should  have  taken  the  one  who 
came  first,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  and 
kissed  Rob  heartily. — Carl  von  Hugel. 


He  Was  Willing  to  Oblige. 

A  married  couple  stood  looking  into  a 
shop  window.  A  handsome  tailor-made 
dress  took  the  lady's  fancy,  and  she  left 
her  husband's  side  to  examine  it  more 
closely.  Then  she  went  back  to  where 
he  had  been  standing  and  took  his  arm. 

"  You  never  look  at  anything  I  want  to 
look  at!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  don't  care 
how  I  dress!  You  don't  care  for  me  now! 
Why  you  haven't  kissed  me  for  three 
weeks! " 

"Indeed.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  not  my  fault, 
but.  my  misfortune!"  said  the  man. 

Turning  round,  she  looked  at  him  and 
gasped.  She  had  taken  the  arm  of  the 
wrong  man. — Boston  Times. 


Most  people  expect  life  to  pay  them  a 
dividend  before  they  put  anything  info 
the  investment. 


If  boys  turned  out  as  well  as  their 
mothers  expected  them  to,  there  would  be 
too  many  presidents. 


NO  RUBBING! 

No  Hard  Work — No  More  Drudg= 
ery  on  Wash  Day. 

WE  CONVINCE  YOU  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Write  at  once  for  a  KliEK  package— enough 
for  three  washings.  They  will  not  harm  the 
most  dainty  fabric.  Kvery  housewife  can  do 
her  own  washing  with  (  hampion  Tablets— 
they  make  wash  day  a  pleasure.  (Send  us 
your  grocer's  name  and  5c.  stamps  to  cover 
mailing. 

CHAMPION  MFG.  CO. 

1822  7th  St.,  Dept.  R  Oakland,  Cal. 

SPECIAL  OKFKR  TO  AGENTS. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 

Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  the  wireless 
Held  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  (laughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ATTEND  HEALD'S 

For  a  BUSINESS  Fopa 

Better         COLLEGE  Larger 

Position  FOR  Salary 

SUCCESS 

425  MCALLISTER  ST.,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Rheumatism  and  Bee  Stings. 

I  have  been  instructed,  amused,  and 
depressed  as  my  mind  has  been  played 
upon  by  the  various  references  I  have 
seen  in  professional,  miscellaneous,  news, 
and  special  journals  upon  bee-sting  poison 
and  rheumatism.  I  have  experienced  these 
different  mental  modalities  as  sense,  non- 
sense, and  ignorance  are  exposed  by  the 
various  writers.  I  note  in  Gleanings  occa- 
sional discussions  on  this  subject.  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  the  ways  of  bees  nor 
in  the  production  of  honey.  I  arn  only  a 
country  doctor  who  studies,  among  other 
subjects  of  routine,  "rheumatism."  Any- 
one who  is  looking  for  a  cure  for  rheu- 
matism is  searching  for  what  he  will 
never  find.  One  who  is  looking  for  a 
relief  for  his  own  rheumatism  may  find  it. 

The  old-fashioned  notion  that  there  is  a 
cure  for  a  disease — i.  e.,  that  a  disease 
separate  and  apart  from  its  peculiar  man- 
ifestations in  the  person  who  has  it,  has 
a  medicine  that  will  operate  curatively. 
is  no  longer  held  by  anyone  who  has  a 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  diseases 
and  the  action  of  remedies.  Diseases  man- 
ifest themselves  differently  in  different 
people.  In  one,  so-called  rheumatism  man- 
ifests itself  in  one  way;  in  another  person 
its  manifestations  are  as  different  as  if 
due  to  another  cause.  Some  have  the  pain 
located  in  the  back,  others  in  the  trunk, 
some  in  the  small  joints,  others  in  the 
large  ones.  In  some  the  pains  are  mus- 
cular; in  others  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
tendons  and  sheaths  of  muscles.  In  some 
it  hurts  all  the  time;  in  others  pain  is 
periodical,  or  aggravated  by  particular 
conditions.  Some  have  fever  with  rheu- 
matism, and  are  sick  abed.  Some  have 
heart-valves  and  heart  muscle  involved. 
Some  cannot  move;  others  are  so  restless 
they  cannot  keep  still.  Now,  to  relieve 
the  particular  manifestations  of  the  rheu- 
matic affection  a  remedy  must  be  selected 
that  corresponds  to  the  individual's  case. 
Every  person  has  his  own  individual  rheu- 
matism. By  the  aggravation  in  his  heart, 
general  muscular  system,  tendons,  sheaths 
of  muscles,  joints,  or  where  it  may  be, 
it  is  affecting  him  differently,  and  he  is 
a  different  "rheumatic,"  just  as  he  may 
be  a  child,  a  grown-up  person,  one  with 
good  habits,  is  afflicted  with  other  taints, 
is  rugged  or  weak,  plethoric  or  anemic, 
exposed  or  well  housed,  confined  to  bed, 
or  impelled  to  move  about  for  relief,  etc. 

Physicians  no  longer  prescribe  medi- 
cines for  diseases.  They  prescribe  for  the 
sufferer  who  has  the  disease,  and  dispense 
the  remedy  as  indicatd  by  the  signs  and 
manifestations  in  his  particular  case. 

The  actual  cause  of  rheumatism  is  not 
known;  but  it  is  known  not  to  be  uric 
acid.  Uric  acid  may  be  the  cause  of  gout, 
but  not  of  rheumatism.  The  opinion  gen- 
erally prevails  among  scientific  physicians 
that  rheumatism  is  a  germ  disease,  al 
though  the  exciting  microbe  or  microbes 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  (see 
Medical  Record,  Dec.  11,  1909,  p.  976). 
Some  rheumatics  are  relieved  by  salicylic 
arid,  some  by  colchucum,  some  by  aconite, 
some  by  one  remedy,  some  by  another. 
There  is  no  specific  for  it.  Consequently, 
if  bee-poison  will  relieve  a  form  of  expres- 
sion that  rheumatism  may  take,  it  is  fool- 
ish to  expect  it  to  relieve  all,  any  more 
than  salicylate  of  soda  will  relieve  all. 

There  is  a  type  of  rheumatism,  or  rheu- 
matic-like ache  and  pain,  that  will  lie  re- 
lieved by  <ii>iiim  virum — the  poison  of  bee- 
stings. The  kind  of  joint  and  muscle 
aches  and  pains  that  will  react  to  the  bee- 
poison  is  that  accompanied  by  local  drop- 
sical swellings  about  the  parts  affected. 
The  skin  around  the  sore  spot  is  waxy 
and  pale  in  appearance.  The  urine  is  usu 
ally  scanty.  The  pulse  is  quick,  bard,  and 
small  in  severe  cases. 

Many  cases  of  heart  involvement,  with 
fluid  in  the  "heart-sack,"  yield  to  it.  The 


synovial  (or  joint)  membranes  are  par- 
ticularly frequent  seats  of  the  swelling 
that  will  respond  to  this  treatment. 

The  cases  of  rheumatic-like  states  that 
will  be  relieved  by  the  bee-poison  are  not 
the  most  common  kind  by  any  means. 
That  is  the  reason  that  all  who  are  afflict- 
ed with  the  ailment  are  not  relieved  by 
the  treatment.  Those  cases  that  have  been 
reported  as  cured  or  ameliorated  have 
been  the  ones  to  which  the  poison  is 
remedial;  those  that  have  not  reacted 
needed  some  other  kind  of  remedy,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  one  of  a 
dozen. 

The  virus  of  honey-bees  is  a  commodity 
in  the  drug  market,  and  is  to  be  had  from 
pharmacists  for  dispensing.  It  has  its 
indications  in  the  therapeutic  field,  and 
is  in  the  armamentarium  of  hundreds  of 
physicians.  Those  who  know  how  to  use 
it,  and  who  understand  its  clinical  indi- 
cations, rely  upon  it  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  is  to  be  reposed  in  any  drug. 
I  believe  that  there  are  dealers  in  and 
procurers  of  bee  products  who  can  tell 
something  about  "orders." — By  Michigan 
Country  Doctor. 


A  Pig  Tale. 

A  Southern  negro  who  is  not  possessed 
of  a  pig  considers  himself  poor  indeed. 
This  is  well  known  to  the  white  people, 
so  that  when  an  ancient  darky  approached 
a  white  neighbor  with  the  request  that 
he  "gib  him  er  half  er  dollar  ter  help 
buy  er  pig,  'case  dat  yuther  pig  Ah  had 
is  done  daid,"  the  desired  amount  was 
promptly  forthcoming,  says  the  New  York 
Times. 

A  few  days  later  the  white  man  met  the 
old  negro  and  inquired: 

"Did  you  get  another  pig,  uncle?" 

"  'Deed  Ah  did,  sar,  an'  hit  am  a  fine 
shoat,  an'  Ah  sholy  am  much  obleeged  to 
you  for  helpin'  me,  Mars  Tom." 

"Well,  take  better  care  of  this  one," 
Mars  Tom  suggested.  "By  the  way,"  he 
added  idly,  "what  did  the  other  pig  die 
of — cholera?" 

The  old  man  pulled  his  forelock  and 
smiled  deprecatingly. 

"Now,  Mars  Tom,  what  for  yo'  all  wan- 
ter  ax  dat?"  he  said.  "Foh  a  metter  er 
fac',  dat  yuther  pig  died  'case  Ah  hit  hjm 
on  he  haid  wid  er  ax — he  bein'  fat  an  de 
wedder  jest  right,  an'  me  bein'  hongry  for 
fresh  meat!" 


A  Dakota  Story. 

"Speaking  of  farms,"  a  Dakotan  said, 
the  other  day,  "we  have  some  right  size- 
able farms  out  in  Dakota.  Yes,  sir,  I've 
seen  a  man  on  one  of  our  big  farms  start 
out  in  the  spring  and  plow  a  straight  fur- 
row till  fall.  Then  he  turned  around  and 
harvested  back." 

"Wonderful!"  said  I. 

"On  our  Dakota  farms."  be  went  on, 
"it's  the  usual  thing  to  send  young  mar- 
ried couples  out  to  milk  the  cows.  Their 
children  bring  back  the  milk." 

"Wonderful!"  I  replied. 

"Once,"  he  said,  "I  saw  a  Dakota  farm- 
er's family  prostrated  with  grief.  The 
women  were  weeping,  the  dogs  were  bark- 
ing, the  children  were  squalling,  and  the 
tears  ran  down  the  farmer's  cheeks  as  he 
hitched  up  his  twenty-mule  team  and 
drove  off." 

"Where  was  he  going?"  I  asked. 

"He  was  going  half-way  across  the  farm 
to  feed  the  pigs."  said  the  Dakotan. 

"Did  he  ever  get  back?"  I  asked. 

"It  isn't  time  for  him  yet." 


The  Time  Element. 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  get  married?" 
asked  the  eager  youth. 

"That  depends  entirely  on  how  long  you 
live,"  replied  the  sad-looking  man, 


Three  of  Our  Best  Fall-Blooming 
Annuals. 

Many  of  our  best  annuals  bloom  well 
throughout  the  hot  summer  months,  but 
when  the  cool  nights  of  autumn  appear, 
their  season  of  beauty  is  over;  but  the 
aster,  cosmos,  and  the  salvia  are  fall- 
blooming  flowers,  and  as  the  nights  be- 
come cooler  they  seem  to  grow  more  beau- 
tiful, and  slight  frosts  do  not  injure  them. 

The  aster  is  a  general  favorite  with  all 
flower  lovers,  and  makes  a  magnificent 
display  during  August,  September,  and 
October  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  in  beds. 
This  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  chrys- 
anthemum and  many  of  the  flowers  are 
almost  as  large.  Given  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
and  mulched  with  coarse  manure,  a  sunny 
situation,  sufficient  moisture,  and  frequent 
hoeings,  the  flowers  will  be  both  brilliant 
and  immense.  The  finest  asters  I  ever 
saw  were  grown  in  rows  with  the  vegeta- 
bles in  the  garden,  were  cultivated  often, 
and  the  branches  were  longer  and  the 
flowers  larger  than  those  usually  seen  in 
beds  by  themselves.  Ten  inches  apart 
is  the  proper  distance  to  grow  them  for 
showy  beds.  There  are  both  low  and  tall 
growing  sorts,  and  in  planning  a  showy 
bed  of  them  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
height  of  each  height  variety. 

Is  there  anything  more  beautiful  than 
a  large  bed  of  the  brilliant  salvia  splen- 
dens?  This  will  branch  freely,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  brilliant;  if  given  plenty 
of  moisture  and  good  cultivation  the 
branches  will  be  long  and  brilliant,  and 
gives  a  gay  bit  of  color  well  into  October. 
A  circular  bed  of  this,  edged  with  dusty 
miller  or  silver-leaved  centaurea,  is  very 
showy  and  beautiful.  The  salvia  is  very 
pretty  for  edging  the  canna  beds. 

The  cosmos  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
usef-ul  fall  flower  that  will  bloom  until  cut 
down  by  late  frosts.  The  feathery  foliage 
is  very  pretty  throughout  the  summer. 

The  nasturtium  blooms  late,  and  if  pro- 
tected on  frosty  nights  will  often  bloom 
until  late  in  November,  and  the  flowers 
seem  to  grow  brighter  as  the  weather  gets 
cooler. — Laura  Jones. 


Cancers  Among  Mothers. 

The  rapid  increase  of  cancer  among 
women,  especially  cancer  of  the  breast 
and  pelvic  organs,  is  a  matter  which  in 
recent  years  has  given  rise  to  very  great 
concern.  Cancer  at  the  present  time  is 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  in  thirty- 
three  years  the  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease will  be  double  the  present  rate.  The 
greatest  increase  is  among  women.  An 
eminent  German  authority  has  tabulated 
statistics  which  demonstrate  that  women 
who  nurse  their  infants  are  protected 
against  cancer,  both  of  the  breast  and  the 
pelvic  organs.  'I'h is  fact  is  one  of  great 
importance  and  should  be  considered  by 
mothers  who  refuse  to  nurse  their  infants 
because  of  the  temporary  inconvenience 
to  which  it  subjects  them.  The  mortality 
of  bottle-fed  infants  is  enormously  greater 
than  of  those  who  are  breast-fed.  There 
is  no  food  exactly  adapted  to  (he  needs 
of  the  young  infant,  except  mother's  milk, 
and  statistics  gathered  by  Bunge  have 
shown  that  bottle-fed  infanta  suffer  cer- 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  necr 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franci3c<> 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work;  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views, 
Address  President's  Secretary  t  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60'/c  in  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
.Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


tain  defects  of  development.  For  example, 
according  to  Bunge,  a  woman  who  is  bot- 
tle-fed as  an  infant  generally  lacks  the 
necessary  development  to  enable  her  to 
nurse  her  own  infant. 


Bare  Feet. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  to  go  barefoot  in 
the  warm  weather,  and  one  of  these  rea- 
sons applies  to  very  family — namely,  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  health  of  children 
and  grown  folks  to  go  barefoot.  Some 
foreign  sanatoriums,  whither  wealthy  peo- 
ple go  to  be  relieved  of  their  various 
ailments,  make  it  one  of  the  features  of 
the  cure  that  the  patients  shall  wear 
nothing  on  their  feet;  and  so  they  travel 
around  in  the  wet  dew  without  stockings 
and  shoes. 


Coughing  and  Sneezing. 

Teach  your  children  from  their  earliest 
infancy  that  it  is  not  only  vulgar  but  a 
crime  to  cough  or  sneeze  without  put- 
ting a  hand  to  the  mouth.  Even  a  con- 
sumptive patient  may  live  with  his  family 
without  infecting  them  if  he  obeys  that 
rule,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
spits  upon  the  floor.  But  any  infectious 
case  should  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against.  Cheap  handkerchiefs  or  bits  of 
rag  should  be  used  to  spit  in,  and  these 
should  always  be  burnt. 

Deep  breathing  cannot  lie  too  often 
practiced  when  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
purer  and  clearer  the  air  the  deeper  you 
should  breathe.  Try  this  once,  and  it 
will  really  become  a  pleasant  pastime  and 
its  results  will  soon  become  apparent  in 
your  straighter  shoulders,  better  devel- 
oped chest,  clearer  ■  skin,  and  sweeter 
breath. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  August  3.  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT 

The  wheat  crop  around  Delano,  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Tulare  and  Kern 
counties,  is  not  as  large  as  usual.  The 
hot  wave  and  the  squirrels  killed  off 
a  large  amount  of  the  wheat.  The  prices 
being  paid  are  $1.50  a  hundred.  In  Sut- 
ter county  the  common  wheat  is  bring 
ing  $1.57' j.  and  the  choice  about  $1.60. 

The  wheat  market  is  unchanged  in 
San  Francisco  since  last  reported.  The 
buyers  seem  very  shy  about  taking  on 
large  consignments. 

California  Club   $1.70  @1.74 

Sonora    1-74  @1.79 

White  Australia    1.76  @1.82'4 

Northern  Club    1.67ij@1.72'L. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.80  @1.85 

Russian  tier]    1.67 '•_.(&  1.74 

Turkey  Red    1*72% ©1.77% 

BARLEY 

Reports  from  the  Salinas  valley  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  country  between  Chu- 
lar  and  Monterey  bay.  has  never  had  a 
better  yield  of  barley.  The  yield  averaged 
from  25  to  40  sacks  per  acre,  and  the 
price  about  $1  for  common,  and  $1.20  for 
Chevalier.  South  of  Chular,  however, 
the  yield  is  but  half  the  crop,  with  a 
larger  portion  of  Chevalier  barley  than 
usual.  The  Brandenstein  ranch,  which 
yielded  100,000  sacks  last  year,  produced 
only  57,000  this  year. 

Reports  from  Yuba  City  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  barley  is  selling  at  $1  per  hun- 
dred. 

The  local  market  is  very  much  weaker 
than  last  reported,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  big  buyers  is  to  try  to  force  down 
prices.  So  far,  however,  they  have  not 
been  successful. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.15  ©1.20 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.08  0/1.12 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.07 

OATS 

Oats  are  much  stronger,  with  an  ex- 
cellent demand  for  red  oats  for  feed. 

Red.  feed   >i.57%©l.(S2% 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.80  @1.85 

Black    60  @1.65 

CORN. 

Corn  remains  practically  unchanged, 
but  with  a  healthy  jump  of  Brown 
Egyptian. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.67 '{.©l. 70 

Eastern  White    1.70  @1.72>L- 

Egyptian— White    1.55  @1.60 

Brown    160  ©1.62% 

RYE 

The  rye  market  continues  very  dull 
with  no  change. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS 

Beans  are  very  dull  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  people  care  much  more  for  fresh 
fruits,  and  the  large  construction  and 
mining  camps  have  already  laid  in  their 
supply. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $6.00  @6.50 

Blackeyes    5.75  @6.00 

Cranberrv  Beans    4.65  @4.70 

Garvanzos    2.50  @3.00 

Horse  Beans    1.50  @1.75 

Small  Whites    3.75  @4.10 

Large  Whites    3.65  @3.85 

Limas    4.50  @4.60 

Pea    4.75  @5.00 

Pink    6.00  @6.25 

Red    6.50  @6.75 

Red  Kidneys   5.50  @5.75 

SEEDS 

There  is  nothing  much  doing  in  the 
seed  line.  There  is  practically  no  trad 
ing  at  all  between  the  buyers  and  sell- 
ers. 

Alfalfa    17    @19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4  c 

Canary    3%@  3:<ic 

Flaxseed    5    ©  6%C 

Hemp    3    ©  3VjC 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    5Va@  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   6.75©  6.80 

FLOUR 

Flour  remains  quiet  in  sympathy  with 
wheat,  there  being  practically  no  change 
since  last  quotations. 

Cal.  Familv  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    5.80  @6.20 


Superfine    4.60  @5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  @5.25 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

There  is  still  so  much  hay  being  of- 
fered in  the  San  Francisco  market  that 
there  is  practically  no  encouragement  for 
better  prices.  The  feature  of  the  hay 
market  at  present,  however,  is  alfalfa. 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  come  into 
our  market,  and  have  purchased  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  alfalfa  for  imme 
diate  use  and  also  for  future  deliveries. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
northwestern  States  have  a  short  hay 
crop.  As  but  few  of  the  dairymen  have 
laid  in  their  alfalfa,  it  is  anticipated  that 
alfalfa  will  take  another  jump  later  on. 

Reports  from  Gridley  show  that  some 
1500  tons  of  baled  alfalfa  hay  were  sold 
at  $8.50  per  ton,  delivered  on  the  cars. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $12.00@14.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.50 

Tame  Oats    9.00@12.50 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.50 

Barley    9.00@12.50 

Alfalfa    8.50@12.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00®  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    50@  65c 

FEEDSTl'FFS. 

Feedstuffs  remain  unchanged  since  last 
quotations. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    23.50@24.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.50@24.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.50@29.50 

Shorts    24.50@26.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

Tomatoes  have  gone  up,  due  to  a  scarc- 
ity. Cucumbers  and  green  peppers  are 
still  coming  in.  in  over  supply,  and  are 
therefore  being  cut  to  affect  clearances. 
Summer  squash  is  coming  in  rather  light- 
ly and  as  a  result  prices  have  gone  up  in 
this  commodity.  Peas,  string  beans  and 
corn  are  also  strong,  and  are  selling  well. 
Onions  are  not  very  strong  and  seem  to 
be  getting  lower  each  day.  Many  antici- 
pate very  low  prices  for  onions  by  the 
end  of  next  week.  Melons  are  in  fairly 
good  demand,  but  the  cold  weather  of  late 
has  hurt  their  sale  considerably. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.80@  2.25 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box..  70@  1.15 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack..    1.45@  1.60 

Garlic,  per  lb    4@  5!/ic 

Green  peas,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box    1.00@  1.35 

Egg  Plant,  per  box    65@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Pickle  Cucumbers    85@  1.30 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00@  1.10 

String  Beans,  uer  lb   3@  5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.60@  2.25 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45@  60c 

Carrots    75  @  75c 

POTATOES 

Reports  from  the  island  districts  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  potato  crop  this  year 
will  not  be  as  large  as  is  supposed.  Al- 
though a  very  large  acreage  had  been 
planted,  the  severe  frost  early  in  the  sea- 
son, did  great  damage.  George  Shima, 
the  potato  king,  is  reported  as  having 
lost  4000  acres  in  this  way.  Potatoes  are 
now  selling  on  the  river  banks  at  $1  and 
$1.20.  with  growers  holding  the  stock  for 
better  prices. 

The  potato  market  is  very  steady  in  San 
Francisco.    Many  of  the  commission  men 
are  quietly  laying  in  supplies,  as  the  re- 
port of  the  scarcity  seems  to  be  true. 
Salinas  Burbanks.  per  sack.. $  1.10©  1.45 

River  Whites,  per  box   1.00@  1.20 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   3'1.@  4c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY 
There  is  still  an  over-supply  of  broil- 
ers, small  hens  and  fryers  coming  into 
the  local  market,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  dragging  along  at  good  prices.  The 
demand,  however,  is  good  for  young  fat 
hens,  and  roosters.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  domestic  stock  coming  into  the 
market  of  late. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.75 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  HIGH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  per 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINE  LAND  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.50@10.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  7.00 

BUTTER 

Since  the  opening  of  school,  butter  re- 
ceipts have  fallen  off  considerably,  and 
the  demand  has  increased  so  that  the 
prices  have  gone  up.  The  following  prices 
are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy 
Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   32'i.c 

Firsts    30'._,c 

Seconds   28  c 

EGGS 

The  receipts  of  eggs  are  falling  off  con 
siderably.  with  an  increased  demand,  so 
that  prices  are  getting  higher  and  higher 
each  day.  Also  the  chicken  feed  is  high 
in  the  country,  and  as  a  result  raisers 
are  coming  up  on  prices. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   33  c 

Firsts    31  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE 

Cheese  has  gone  up  since  our  last  quo- 
tations, with  a  fairly  steady  market. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   17  Vic 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-five  cars  of  fruit  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  and  including  the  ship- 
ments last  Tuesday,  as  compared  to 
4329  for  the  same  period  last  year,  is 
the  record  made  by  shippers,  according 
to  report  issued  by  the  California  Fruit 
Distributers.  The  shipment  includes 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
grapes  and  apples.  In  all  varieties  of 
fruit  this  year,  the  shipments  have  been 
heavier  than  last  year.  For  the  week 
ended  last  Friday  344 %  cars  of  peaches. 
120%  cars  of  plums,  389  cars  of  pears, 
and  57:,'i  cars  of  grapes,  were  shipped 
from  the  State.  Peaches  show  a  great 
gain,  plums  show  up  a  little,  pears  are 
getting  slower  every  week,  and  grapes 
are  getting  much  stronger. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributor  says 
that  the  Thompson  seedless  grapes  are 
now  going  forward  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  there  has  also  been  a  few  cars 
of  Rose  of  Peru.  Some  malagas  from  the 
early  sections  have  also  gone  forward. 
The  movement  of  grapes  will  increase 
greatly  this  coming  week.  The  crop  of 
tokays  has  been  considerably  shortened 
by  the  very  hot  weather,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible at  this  time  to  accurately  estimate 
the  amount  of  damage.  A  dispatch  from 
Lodi  says  that  the  different  shipping 
companies  of  this  place  estimate  that 
there  will  be  one-third  to  one-half  a  crop 
of  tokay  grapes.  Some  of  the  growers 
even  place  the  percentage  below  that 
amount.  While  many  of  the  grapes  are 
sunburned  and  ruined  by  the  hot  winds, 
the  grapes  that  remain  are  receiving  the 
proper  amount  of  sugar  and  are  gaining 
the  proper  toughness  of  skin. 

A  dispatch  from  Visalia  reports  that 
tokays  are  bringing  as  high  as  $4  per 
crate.  The  Thompson  seedless  in  Visalia 
are  bringing  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  crate, 
which  is  fully  25rv  better  than  the  prices 
last  summer.  The  Fresno  Republican  re- 
ports that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  Mich- 
igan grape  crop  of  50  to  60'/,  of  the  nor- 
mal yield.  In  speaking  of  local  condi- 
tions it  said  the  crop  of  Thompson  seed- 
less grapes  this  year  was  the  lightest  for 
several  years. 

APPLES.— Apples  in  the  Sebastopol 
(list i ret  have  been  selling  for  $40  per  ton, 
and  with  a  shortage  of  the  apple  crop  in 
the  East,  this  should  help  out  the  local 
markets  considerably.    Reports  from  Pla 


cer  county  are  to  the  effect  that  the  crop 
in  that  section  will  be  only  40'/i  of  the 
normal. 

PLUMS. — As  expected,  the  movement, 
of  plums  has  fallen  off  materially,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Giant,  Gros.  Hungarian,  Kelsey, 
and  Grand  Duke  are  practically  the  only 
varieties  now  available.  A  dispatch  from 
Vacaville  says  that  the  Burbank  plums 
shipped  from  that  town,  brought  $2.85 
per  crate  in  London,  and  pears  sold  from 
$3.60  to  $4.07  per  half  box. 

PEACHES.— The  California  Fruit  Dis 
tributer  says  another  heavy  gain  in  the 
shipment  of  peaches  is  shown  this  week. 
Large  quantities  have  been  sold  in  the 
f.o.b.  territory,  and  the  demand  continues 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Auction  markets 
also  are  doing  much  better.  Heavy  ship- 
ments now  have  been  made  and  it  is 
expected  that  receipts  will  drop  off  quite 
readily  from  this  time  on,  until  the  Sal- 
way  season  opens  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

PEARS.— The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
uter says  that  shipments  of  pears  show 
a  slight  falling  off,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  was  expected.  The  Sacramento 
river  section  is  now  sold  out,  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  shipments 
are  coming  from  outside  points,  and  the 
crop  is  rapidly  nearing  its  close.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  was  never  finer.  A 
dispatch  from  Anderson.  Shasta  county, 
says  that  $35  a  ton  is  being  paid  for 
pears. 

Apricots  have  almost  stopped  coming 
to  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  as  a 
result  they  are  getting  a  little  higher 
in  price.  Berries  are  weak,  with  very 
scant  receipts,  pears  are  steady  and  the 
canners  around  San  Francisco  are  paying 
$45  per  ton.  while  the  dryers  pay  from 
50  to  70c.  per  box  for  second-grade  pears. 
Figs  are  coming  in  freely,  and  as  a  re 
suit  prices  have  gone  down  since  our 
last  quotations.  The  northern  embargo 
on  account  of  some  scale  on  the  apples 
and  pears  shipped  north,  has  hurt  the 
apple  market  a  little,  and  i  scausing  large 
supplies  of  apples  to  pile  up  in  the  local 
market.  Plums  and  nectarines  remain 
unchanged. 
Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless    l.OOfa  1.30 

Muscat    90c ®  1.10 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins.  4   tier   1.00(5  1.20 

Other  Varieties    70®  90c 

Strawberries,  chest    5.50®  7.0d 

Blackberries,  per  chest   4.00®  5.00 

Raspberries,  large  chest   10.00®  1 6.0() 

Loganberries,  chest    7.00®  10.00 

Peaches,  large  box   50®  8041 

Plums,  per  crate    60®  85c 

Nectarines,  per  crate    S0c(5  1.36 

Apricots,  crate    1.00®  1.40 

Pears,  per  box    90c©  1.40 

Bartlett  Pears    1.106  1.4J 

Figs,  per  box    1.25®  2.75 

Tragedy  Prunes,  per  crate...  65®  90c 
DRIED  FRUITS 
RAISINS. — The  Fresno  Republican, 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  raisin 
crop,  says  that  "the  indications  point  to 
the  best  season  since  1907.  Reports  from 
the  Spanish  raisin  crop  indicate  that  the 
vines  have  been  injured  by  heat  and  that 
the  crop  will  run  20%  short  this  year.! 
There  is  also  an  authenticated  report  of 
a  shortage  of  seedless  in  Smyrna,  and 
that  the  California  crop  being  short,  indi- 
cates an  excellent  price.  Some  of  the 
packers  and  growers  think  that  the  price 
will  reach  3'._.c.  Already  the  Germans 
are  buying  up  large  quantities  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins  on  account  of  the  European 
shortage."  The  Yolo  Mail  says  that  .1. 
K.  Armsby  Co.  is  offering  3'...c.  per  pound 
for  the  Sultanas,  and  2'-c  per  pound  for 
muscat  raisins,  delivered  in  Woodland. 
A  dispatch  from  Woodland  says  that  buy- 
ers of  Sultanas  are  offering  3'_.c.  per 
pound,  but  growers  are  confident  of  ob- 
taining 4c.  and  refuse  to  sell.  A  prom- 
inent grower  gives  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
Sultana  grapes  all  over  the  Coast. 
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APRICOTS— Although  the  bulk  of  the 
apricot  crop  In  Ventura  has  been  con- 
tracted for,  a  few  choice  lots  are  being 
sold  at  the  following  prices:  Royals  10c, 
Mooreparks  10%c,  choice  ll%c,  and  for 
extra  choice  12V>c.  Reports  from  Moun- 
tain View  are  to  the  effect  that  11c.  is 
being  offered  for  Blenheims.  The  Hollis- 
ter  Free  Lance,  speaking  of  conditions 
of  the  San  Benito  section,  says  that  the 
apricot  crop  is  very  large  in  that  section, 
and  that  8%c.  was  paid  early  in  the  sea- 
son. 

PRUNES.— Report  from  St.  Helena  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  crop  will  not  be  large 
in  that  section,  but  the  fruit  is  of  excel- 
lent size.  A  report  from  San  Benito  coun- 
ty says  that  the  average  price  offered  for 
prunes  in  that  section  is  3^C  per  pound. 

PEACHES. — Many  of  the  packers  who 
sold  the  dried  product  for  December  de- 
livery expect  a  cheap  market,  and  are 
up  against  it,  as  the  growers  refuse  to 
sell  for  less  than  4 'I.e.,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  they  are  paying  as  high 
as  5c.  for  fancy  stuff.  The  Hanford  Senti- 
nel said  that  the  old  peach  crop  is  prac- 
tically cleaned  up  and  that  the  growers 
have  no  trouble  at  all  In  securing  4%c, 
per  pound  for  peaches  in  that  locality. 

The  San  Francisco  market  remains  very 
strong  in  various  lines  of  dried  fruits, 
especially  prunes  and  apricots.  Raisins 
the  the  quietest  of  all  dried  fruits. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  I1/?®  8',aC 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4    @  5V>c 

Apricots    10    @12  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    12    @13  c 

Peaches    4%@  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3V-:@  4%c 

Pears   8    @12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2    @  2VjC 

Thompson  Seedless    3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3V,c 

London  Layers,  3  crown..  90c@  1.00 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  special  citrus  report  from  Los  An- 
geles, says  the  orange  market  is  strong 
on  good  stock,  and  rather  weak  on  the 
poorer  fruit.  The  cash  men  state  that 
they  are  doing  very  little  and  this  indi- 
cates that  the  jobbers  are  suspicious  of 
the  majority  of  the  cars  offered,  and 
want  to  see  the  fruit  before  they  pay 
their  money  for  it.  Really  good  valencias 
are  scarce,  and  are  commanding  fine 
prices.  The  difference  in  the  price  range 
can  readily  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
daily  auction  figures,  the  best  brands  sell- 
ing up  to  $5  and  $6  per  box,  while  other 
brands  bring  less  than  $3  per  box  deliv- 
ered. The  best  price  of  the  season  was 
reached  Monday  of  this  week  when  the 
Chapman  Old  Mission  brand  from  Placen- 
tia  sold  at  $7.15  per  box.  In  the  same 
market  and  on  the  same  day  a  car  of 
Riverside  valencias  brought  $1.70  per 
box. 

So  favorably  impressed  are  some  of 
the  packers  in  districts  where  the  fruit 
has  not  turned  green,  and  is  of  good  tex- 
ture, that  they  are  paying  the  growers 
from  $2.85  to  $3  per  box  on  the  tree,  the 
packer  to  pick  and  haul  the  fruit,  this 
price  being  for  fruit  as  it  packs  out.  only 
the  culls  discarded.  At  the  $3  per  box 
price,  the  packer  must  get  at  least  $3. 
f.o.b.  to  make  any  profit  at  all.  and  some 
of  them  evidently  believe  that  a  higher 
price  than  this  will  be  reached  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Cash  quotations  this  week  for  Orange 
county  stock  range  from  $3.30  to  $3.50  per 
box  for  orchard  run  grades,  and  the  pack 
ers  seem  indifferent  about  filling  orders 
at  these  prices,  as  they  claim  that  they 
can  get  more  in  the  auctions.  There  is 
no  cash  market  for  poor  fruit.  Well  col- 
ored stock  from  Covina  is  quoted  at  $3.25 
per  box,  and  from  Alhambra  at  $3.15. 

Lemons  are  moving  slowly  and  there  is 
but  little  cash  demand.  At  the  time  prices 
were  high  more  lemons  were  shipped  than 
the  situation  required,  and  this  stock 
must  be  sold  at  what  the  jobber  is  will- 
ing to  pay.  It  now  looks  like  a  big  mis- 
take to  have  shipped  this  fruit  without 
orders,  in  the  face  of  an  apparent  short- 
age in  California. 

Lemons  have  been  selling  in  the  mid- 
dle west  this  week  at  from  $4  to  $4.50 
for  the  best  stock.  No  shipper  is  at  the 
present  time  willing  to  quote  lemons  at 
any  less  than  $4  per  box  f.o.b.,  but  while 
there  is  any  loose  fruit  in  the  east,  there 
is  little  probability  of  many  sales  being 
made  on  this  basis.  One  shipper,  who 
believes  that  the  late  market  will  be  good, 
stated  that  he  had  about  40  cars  here 
.in  storage,  and  that  he  had  no  fruit  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  less  than 
$5  cash  a  box,  and  for  some  he  wanted 
$5.50.    He  said  that  he  might  be  a  loser 


for  holding,  but  that  he  had  faith  that 
lemon  prices  would  go  higher  at  some 
time  this  year  than  they  had  been  at  all 
this  summer,  and  that  when  that  time 
came  he  wanted  to  have  a  supply  on  hand 
to  fill  demands. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Sunday,  the  31st,  have  been  23,- 
642  cars  of  oranges,  and  3974  cars  of 
lemons. 

The  demand  for  citrus  fruits  in  San 
Francisco  is  very  poor,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather  and  the  over  supply  of  other 
fruits. 

Oranges — ■ 

Valencias   $  4.00(6)  4.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.50@  5.00 

Fancy  Lemons    5.50@  6.00 

Standard    3.50(5)  4.00 

Limes    6.00@  6.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.75@  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS 

Sixty-five  hundred  tons  is  the  estimated 
walnut  crop.  Orange  county  is  expected 
to  furnish  about  500  tons  of  this,  if  re- 
ports are  correct.  Everything  points  in 
that  district  to  an  exceedingly  large  crop. 

The  nut  market  looks  very  bright,  and 
conditions  look  as  though  they  will  soon 
go  higher.  Reports  from  many  sections 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  yields  are  heavy. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  @15y>c 

IXL    14  <5>14V>c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13Vo@14  c 

Drakes    12  @12M>c 

Languedoc    11%@12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13V>c 
Softshell,  No.  2   9  "c 

HONEY 

The  report  from  the  Imperial  valley 
says  that  the  Imperial  Valley  Beekeepers 
Association  has  been  selling  its  honey  this 
season  for  6%c.  Per  pound.  The  Sacra- 
mento Bee  says  that  the  prospects  from 
all  sections  of  California  were  not  for  a 
very  large  crop  of  honey,  and  rates  have 
gone  up  In  proportion.  In  the  early  spring 
conditions'  were  very  favorable,  but  cold 
weather  followed,  and  as  a  result  the 
season  has  been  delayed  from  one  to  two 
months.  Prices  for  most  crops  of  honey 
will  be  higher  than  last  year.  The  first 
lot  of  new  honey  came  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  and  brought  top  prices  in 
all  branches.  Fancy  white  cone  honey  is 
very  scarce  and  large  prices  are  being 
offered  for  it. 

Comb    17    @18  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   8>2@  9  c 

Extracted,  Amber    61-'.  @  7  c 

Old  Extracted    4y2@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27V,  @30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS 

The  hop  market  remains  firm  under  re- 
duced prices.  Most  of  the  new  crop  that 
is  to  be  sold  at  present  has  been  dis: 
posed  of  and  there  will  not  be  much  do- 
ing now  in  the  selling  line  until  the 
hops  are  baled. 

1909  crop    11    @16  c 

1910  contracts    13    @16  c 


Medium    514(g)  5%c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.    9V2@  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@10  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   5    @  5y±c 

Large  prime  wethers   4%@  5  c 

Ewes    4y@  4%c 

WOOL 

The  Ukiah  Times  reports  several  sales 
of  wool  in  that  section  at  19c,  and  16c. 
is  the  price  being  paid  for  wool  in  the 
Livermore  district.  Although  the  wool 
business  looks  brighter  the  volume  of 
business  does  not  show  much  increase. 
Buyers  manifest  considerable  interest  in 
the  market,  and  are  inquiring  after  sam- 
ples but  when  it  comes  to  closing  busi- 
ness, the  bids  generally  are  too  far  out 
of  line  in  comparison  with  the  asking 
price. 

The  San  Francisco  market  in  wool  looks 
brighter,  and  more  sales  are  being  re- 
ported in  all  sections. 

Southern    11    @14  c 

Middle  Counties    16    @17  c 

Northern    17    @19  c 

HIDES 

The  hide  market  is  weak  and  the  tan- 
ners are  buying  very  little. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . . 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . . . 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls   

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Fall  Lambs   24 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. . 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos  

Spring  Lambs   


10 
9 


Live  Stock. 

Large  numbers  of  Nevada  lambs  are 
coming  into  the  market,  but  they  are 
maintaining  a  fairly  good  price.  Hogs  re- 
main firm  with  good  prices  being  offered. 
There  seems  to  be  the  same  scarcity  of 
veal,  and  all  light  prime  veal  is  meeting 
with  a  hungry  market.  The  beef  market 
is  strong,  with  indications  opening  to  a 
scarcity  of  beef  this  coming  season.  Many 
of  the  butchers  and  stock  men  over  the 
highest  price  this  coming  winter  that  has 
State  predict  that  beef  will  reach  the 
been  reached  in  many  years. 

Reports  from  Mendocino  county  are  that 
fine  mutton  sheep  are  being  sold  for  $4.25 
per  head,  and  a  report  from  Gridley  shows 
a  sale  of  beef  cattle  at  $38.50  each. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  &V2c 

Cows    7    @  7%C 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    10  @lli/2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9y2@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y2c 

Lambs    11%@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    (5)14  c 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5  c 

No.  2    4    ©  4%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4  c 

No.  2    3y2@  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  2%c 

Calves:   Light    5%@  6  c 


c 
c 

8  c 
8  c 
8  c 

i4y2c 

14%c 
18  c 

14  yc 

16  c 
16%c 
22  c 
@40  c 

00@  1.25 

60@  90c 

40@  60c 

25@  50c 

HORSES 

Horses  are  fairly  strong  with  a  demand 
especially  strong  for  dray  horses.  Many 
of  the  San  Francisco  draymen  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  get  drafters  for  city 
work. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.  $275(5)300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(5250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES 

The  mule  market  remains  in  fairly 
good  condition,  with  good  prices  strong. 
In  fact,  recent  sales  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco showed  that  higher  prices  could  be 
obtained  in  the  country  than  in  the  city 
for  the  hybrids.  This  is  due,  however, 
to  the  big  draying  firms  and  houses  re- 
fusing to  use  mules,  as  they  claim  that 
they  cannot  stand  the  hard,  slippery  pave- 
ments. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200(5)250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs   125@150 


SQUIRRELS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr.  C.  R.  B.  McGown  writes  to  the 
Stanislaus  News  that  he  is  satisfied  a  per- 
fect way  to  exterminate  the  squirrel  pest 
was  to  wad  up  papers  and  put  them  into 
the  squirrel  holes.  He  says:  "Two  weeks 
ago  I  tried  the  paper  proposition.  To  my 
surprise  and  the  destruction  of  my  un- 
belief, I  found  that  it  worked  perfectly. 
In  processing  fifty  holes,  which  took  less 
than  as  many  minutes,  not  one  of  the 
holes  was  opened  up." 

But  has  Mr.  McGown  found  the  dead 
squirrels.  The  "corpus  delicti"  is  as  im- 
portant in  this  as  in  other  murder  trials. 
We  have  the  efficiency  of  the  newspaper 
treatment  positively  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  the  squirrels  used  other  holes. 
It  would  be  well  to  dig  into  this  propo- 
sition a  little,  Mr.  McGown. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


An  item  published  in  the  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  about  a  month  ago,  regarding 
the  grain  crop  near  Redding,  should  have 
read  that  the  largest  crop  of  grain  would 
have  been  harvested  this  season  in  many 
years  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fumes 
from  the  smelters  located  near  there.  On 
account  of  the  smelter  fumes,  the  pros- 
pects were  for  little  better  than  half  a 
crop. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


A  new  advertiser  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  this  week,  is  J.  F.  Costello,  of  Vaca- 
ville,  who  manufactures  a  spraying  out- 
fit that  every  fruit  man  will  be  interested 
in.  Look  up  the  ad.  and  then  write  the 
manufacturer. 


The  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co..  of 
Davis,  Cal.,  is  the  busiest  industrial  plant 
in  that  section  of  this  country  at  this 
time.  Fully  forty  men  are  working  every 
day  and  overtime  turning  out  the 
Schmeiser  harvesting  machinery  and 
constructing  twelve  mammoth  Reed  nut 
hullers,  of  which  machine  this  company 
has  the  manufacturing  rights.  A  dozen 
smaller  type  machines  have  also  been 
built,  and  orders  for  these  nut-hulling 
devices,  large  and  small,  are  being  booked 
every  week.  During  the  past  two  months 
another  large  addition  has  been  erected 
by  the  Schmeiser  Company  to  their  shops, 
which  is  used  as  an  assembling  room  for 
their  factory.  The  plant  comprises  five 
large  steel-enclosed  buildings,  and  pre- 
sents both  outside  and  in  a  scene  of  ac- 
tivity and  prosperity.  With  the  Reed 
nut  huller,  advertised  in  the  Rueal  Press, 
the  Schmeiser  company,  has  a  great  as- 
set and  from  this  fact  alone  will  mate- 
rially increase  its  business. 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockten,  C«il. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St-  San  Francisco. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  ofHcce: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft.  .  .  .  1.50 
Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
««"  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron — 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money.' 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  Bpeclal  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   IC -  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER.  OIL.  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern   Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTMEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar=Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme 
Simplicity  and 
Durability* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  H  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  ol 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic.  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  0  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  he  sold 
lo  make  room  for  new  stoek.  My  tanks  are  made  SO 
that  a  farmer  can  ereet  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Hoxes  of  all  kinds  in  slock.  Dry- 
inn  Trays,  Grape  Picking  Hoxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Kucalvptus  nursery  boxes.  Krk  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.       R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Mam  2957. 


(Jf  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

(|  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


C[f  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Fortieth  Year. 


HOW  HIGH  WILL  BEEF  SOAR 
THIS  SEASON? 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  PAUL  PARKER. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  points  to  a  scarcity 
of  beef  over  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  this  fall. 
Many  of  the  knowing  ones,  both  butchers  and 
stockmen  who  are  familiar  with  every  angle  of  the 
beef  business,  predict  that  this 
c%ning  winter  will  see  cattle 
bringing  the  highest  price  that 
they  have  reached  in  many  years. 
The  cry  of  scarcity  is  not  confined 
to  any  locality;  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  down  to  Mexico  it  is 
the  same  lament — scarcity. 

Although  there  are  more  cattle 
being  raised  today  on  the  coast 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  cattle  business,  yet  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  last  two 
years  have  upset  the  plans  of  the 
putchers  and  stockmen.  Last  year 
when  prices  were  aviating  up  to 
the  second  heaven  many  stockmen 
sold  cattle,  which  they  never 
otherwise  would  have  let  go,  on 
account  of  the  flattering  prices 
offered  for  young  and  unfinished 
stock.  Then  this  spring  the  lack 
of  rainfall  in  Arizona  and  Mexico 
forced  many  cattle  to  the  shambles 
which  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  feed  lots.  In  the  northern 
coast  States  the  snow  stayed  on 
the  ground  much  longer  than 
usual,  with  a  result  that  many 
feeders  were  sent  to  sections 
where  conditions  were  more  favor- 
able, or  sold  to  the  butcher.  Those 
cattle  which  were  held  over  en- 
countered a  drouth  this  summer 
so  that  the  owners  of  them  have 
been  forced  to  send  them  to  the 
butcher  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion. Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Nevada  all  report  a 
scarcity  of  grass  this  summer,  and 
the  hay  crop  is  the  smallest  that 
these  States  have  seen  in  years, 
the  result  being  that  the  stock- 
men, seeing  a  bad  winter  ahead, 
are  selling  their  stock  now,  when 
it  is  in  better  condition  than  it 
will  be  this  winter  when  hay  is 
scarce.  Also  many  of  the  Middle  West  stockmen, 
seeing  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  solution  of 
the  feed  problem,  are  rushing  their  half  finished 
cattle  to  the  market.  Reports  from  the  big  pack- 
ing centers  say  that  they  are  killing  thousands  of 
grass  steers  that  will  not  exceed  55  per  cent  in 
yield.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  supply  is  being 
shipped  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  feed,  as 
there  are  no  means  of  keeping  them  on  the  feed 
lots  until  they  are  in  better  condition.  The  result 
of  this  large  influx  is  that  double  the  number  of 


cattle  are  being  shipped  into  the  market  than  is 
customary  at  this  time  of  the  year.  All  of  this 
spells  shortage  Avith  a  capital  S. 

Some  of  the  optimists  say  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  shortage,  and  that  we  can  depend  upon 
Mexico  for  our  supply  this  winter.  Reports  from 
Mexico,  however,  show  that  the  cattle  down  there 
did  not  have  a  very  good  vear,  and  that  they  are 


Grazing  Land  That  Produces  Beef. 


A  Bunch  of  Herefords  on  a  Typical  California  Range. 

not  in  the  best  condition,  so  that  it  will  take  many 
months  for  them  to  be  finished  properly  for  a  fas- 
tidious coast  market.  Also  last  year  during  the 
wave  of  high  prices  Mexico  was  fairly  combed  of 
all  its  available  stock. 

There  is  another  condition  entering  into  the  ini- 
porting  of  Mexican  cattle,  and  that  is  the  quar- 
antine regulations.  As  many  parts  of  .Mexico  are 
affected  with  Texas  tick,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment causes  all  cattle  from  such  districts  to  lie 
quarantined  for  six  months  before  allowing  them 


to  enter  the  United  States.  This  fact  alone  would 
put  a  stop  to  a  very  large  supply  of  Mexican  cattle 
being  rushed  into  California  to  relieve  the  strin- 
gency, as  most  of  the  available  stock  from  the 
free  districts  has  already  been  sold.  Some  of  the 
packers  say  that  if  the  duty  is  removed  from  the 
Mexican  cattle  that  the  market  can  be  helped  a 
greal  deal.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  duty  of 
$3.75  on  all  cattle  valued  at  $14  or 
less,  and  all  cattle  valued  at  over 
$14  are  assessed  211-j  per  cent  of 
their  total  value.  This  is  a  fal- 
lacy, however,  as  the  duty  is  not 
large  enough  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  cattle  if  the 
prices  reach  the  height  they  are 
expected  to  before  the  coming 
winter  is  over ;  that  is,  of  course, 
if  there  is  any  available  stock  left 
in  the  southern  Republic. 

Oregon  and  Washington  felt  the 
dearth  of  cattle  to  such  a  degree 
last  winter,  that  their  buyers  went 
up  and  down  California  buying 
stock.    This  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing our  available  supply,  and 
as  the  Northern  butchers  offered 
such  good  prices  a  large  number 
of  young  stock  were  sacrificed  to 
take  advantage  of  these.  Louis 
Gerber,  a  large  cattle  owner  of 
Klamath  Falls,  stated  that  his  sec- 
tion of  the  country  will  be  10,000 
cattle  short  this  season.  Reports 
from  all  sections  of  California  are 
the  same.    The  butchers  over  the 
State  say  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  stock,  especially  for 
fall   delivery.    What  stock  they 
can  buy  at  the  present  time  is  only 
half  finished.    A  large  wholesale 
butcher  of  San  Francisco  states 
that  he  never  saw  it  so  difficult  to 
get  prime  beef  as  it  is  at  present. 
Even  in  the  cattle  counties  the 
local   butchers  cannot   get  good 
butchering     stock.     The  local 
butcher  usually  has  been  able  in 
the  past  to  pick  up  straggling 
cattle  around  his  section  in  order 
to  fill  local  demands,  but  at  pres- 
ent even  these  odds  and  ends  have 
1     been  sold  out.    Byron  Nordyke,  a 
prominent  butcher  of  Yolo  county 
who  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Colusa,  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties,  re- 
ports that  he  could  scarcely  buy  a  beef.   He  states 
that  never  to  his  recollection  was  there  ever  such 
a  scarcity  of  beef  in  Sacramento  valley  as  there 
is  at  present.    This  scarcity,  however,  is  not  con- 
lined  to  the  valley  regions,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
the  mountain  districts.    Lake  and  the  adjoining 
counties  also  report  a  dearth.   A  recent  dispatch 
From  Lakeport  reports  that  G.  J.  Raims  of  that 
place  will  close  his  butcher  shop  for  some  months, 
{Continued  on  Page  134.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Aug.  it,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi-  Mini- 
mum, mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.00 

.12 

58 

50 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

60 

Sacramento 

.00 

.00 

.00 

96 

52 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

T 

.01 

64 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.01 

84 

46 

Fresno   

.00 

T 

.00 

106 

62 

Independence... 

.00 

.-14 

.00 

98 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.03 

80 

50 

Los  Angeles  , , 

.00 

.04 

.00 

80 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

.01 

.00 

72 

60 

The  Week. 

Mr.  Chambers'  "Analogy  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Fruit  Industry, "  as  presented  in  our  issue  of 
July  23,  continues  to  work  like  the  "little  leaven" 
in  the  parable,  and  bids  fair  to  awaken  into  real 
action  the  greatest  fermentation  in  thought  about 
the  commercial  aspects  of  our  fruit  industries 
which  lias  ever  arisen.  We  take  to  ourselves  some 
credit  for  being  able  to  recognize  the  potentiality 
in  Mr.  Chambers'  suggestion,  and  we  propose  to 
continue  our  glorification  of  it  and  our  promotion 
of  its  working.  A  Little  sugar  is  a  great  help  in 
Fermentation  and  we  are  adding  that  with  proper 
journalistic  moderation.  Vinegar  is  a  dead  prod- 
uct of  fermentation  and  we  have  no  use  for  it  in 
this  connection.  The  most  recent  name  for  vine- 
gar in  connection  with  optimistic  promotion  ef- 
forts is  "knocking."  There  is.  of  course,  a  "'sweet 
vinegar"  which  is  sharpness  which  carries  sugar 
and  renews  fermentation  and  is.  therefore,  -pro- 
motive of  agitation,  and  sweet  vinegar  was  in 
the  communication  of  Mr.  -T.  \V.  Swaren,  on  pages 
105  and  111  of  our  last  issue,  which  our  printers 
unfortunately  mussed  lip  a  little  and  therefore  we 
ask  our  readers  to  properly  connect  the  two  parts 
of  his  letter  for  themselves,  and  then  read  it  all 
over  again.  It  has  a  little  pepper  in  it  which  adds 
to  its  potency  as  an  irritant.  In  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitts,  now  of  Chicago, 
but  formerly  of  this  city,  and  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business  there  as  here,  as  his  letter 
indicates.  He  has  a  record  for  grasp  and  capa- 
bility, and  belongs  to  the  class  of  men  whose  at- 
tention we  most  desire  to  draw  to  the  present 
commercial  aspects  of  our  fruit  industries.  Let 
all  who  have  their  livelihood  in  the  fruit  business, 
and  all  others  who  simply  look  upon  this  business 
as  a  main  line  of  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the 
State,  study  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  and  give  us 
the  advantage  of  their  thought  of  them  that  we 
may  publish  it  for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  just 
the  time  now  to  do  this.  Everything  which  is 
now  brought  forward  and  carefully  considered 
will  clear  conceptions  of  the  character  and  needs 
of  the  situation  and  prepare  for  action  at  the 
next  great  horticultural  forum,  the  California 
fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  next  December. 
That  will  be  the  occasion  upon  which  something 
can  be  done  to  set  in  motion  some  new  wheels 
which  may  carry  affairs  toward  something  more 


satisfactory  than  present  trade  machinery  is  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing. 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  get  such  men  as 
Mr.  Swaren  and  Mr.  Pitts  to  talking  because  they 
are  actively  engaged  in  promotion  of  their  own 
lines  of  trade  and  they  know  the  importance  of 
prosperity  in  agriculture  as  a  basic  factor  in  the 
demand  for  the  goods  which  they  handle.  They 
know  how  trade  movements  must  be  accelerated 
and  financed.  We  do  not  know  that  their  plans 
are  the  right  ones  for  our  needs,  but  they  cer- 
tainly contain  elements  which  are  essential  be- 
cause, alter  all.  the  present  problem  in  fruit  is 
not  to  grow  it  but  to  get  rid  of  it  at  a  profit.  And 
we  imagine  there  must  be  very  close  analogies  if 
not  identities  in  advancing  the  sale  of  staple 
fruit  products  and  in  making  other  merchandise 
and  manufactures  go.  Therefore,  we  need  at  this 
time,  above  all  things,  wisdom  from  trade  expe- 
rience, and  those  who  have  it  are  manifestly  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  trade  which  is  broad 
enough  to  resemble  our  opportunities.  Our  pro- 
duction has  gone  far  beyond  retail  trade  and  its 
handling  needs  something  far  beyond  retail  ideas 
and  policies.  Perhaps  fruit  growers  could  evolve 
this  out  of  their  own  progressive  experience  if 
they  should  start  along  commercial  lines  on  their 
own  initiative:  some  experiences  indicate  very 
clearly  that  they  could,  but  when  we  remember 
that  the  first  meeting  of  California  farmers  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  was  in  Decem- 
ber. 1875.  and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
promote  the  sale  of  California  fruits — we  cannot 
feel  that  California  farmers  have  gone  very  fast 
by  themselves,  on  the  whole,  although  they  have 
certainly  done  many  very  commendable  things  on 
the  commercial  side.  Therefore  we  say:  "Call  in 
the  Captains  of  Commerce:  get  their  plans  for 
campaigns:  let  them  indicate  the  qualifications  for 
leadership:  secure  their  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  movements."  We  believe  the  growers  will 
have  to  do  the  things  for  themselves,  but  they 
must  see  the  most  acute  and  capable  agencies 
and  the  growers  will  succeed,  not  by  scouting  such 
belli  and  insisting  upon  procedure  through  their 
own  prejudice  and  inexperience,  but  by  securing 
the  very  best  masters  of  modern  organization  for 
promotion,  including  trade  and  finance.  But  how 
can  this  be  best  done  providing  it  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  .'  That  is  what  we  do  not  know  and  what  we 
must  know.  We  are  opening  our  columns  to  this 
old  problem  from  this  rather  new  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Pitts  writes  especially  of  raisins,  but  nearly 
all  our  fruit  products  are  in  need  of  about  the 
same  treatment,  and  success  with  one  makes  for 
success  with  all.  Who  will  advance  the  next 
proposition  through  our  columns? 

Sailing  into  raisins  we  naturally  blow  to  Fresno 
and  arrive  at  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr. 
George  Robertson  as  county  statistician.  We  speak 
especially  of  it  not  only  because  we  regard  him 
distinguishingly  fitted  for  such  an  appointment, 
but  also  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  the  county 
supervisors  in  two  particulars:  first,  in  getting  a 
competent  man  instead  of  a  common  hanger-on 
around  a  court  house:  second,  in  arranging  to 
keep  him  at  his  figuring  all  the  time  and  not  for 
spasmodic  service.  Under  the  present  provision 
of  the  law  it  has  been  possible  for  the  supervisors 
to  gather  up  a  lot  of  the  faithful  for  a  short  pull 
and  a  pull-all-together  at  the  county  funds  and 
incidentally  to  dish  up  something  so  frightfully 
and  wonderfully  made  in  the  line  of  county  sta- 
tistics that  Col.  Filcher  could  do  nothing  with  the 
creation  except  to  toboggan  it  into  his  report 
without  analysis  or  comment  for  fear  that  it 
would  fall  apart.  The  result  is  that  the  statistics 
for  which  the  counties  pay  a  lot  of  money  are  in- 


capable of  sustaining  collation  and  are  pushed  on 
their  way  toward  the  paper  mill  unstudied  and 
insignificant  of  value  to  anybody.  Now,  sonic  day 
we  shall  have  an  adequately  trained  statistical  au- 
thority at  Sacramento  win  king  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  not 
have  his  time  all  taken  up  with  herding  airships 
and  other  agricultural  spectacles.  The  State  sta- 
tistician should  have  no  more  to  do  with  making 
a  State  fair  which  shall  win  gate  money  than  he 
has  witli  other  essential  functions  of  a  State  secre- 
tary. If  the  State  Board  is  given  money  enough 
to  carry  out  the  statistical  requirements  which 
the  law  makes  of  them  they  can  soon  get  a  com- 
petent expert  to  take  it  in  charge.  Probably  the 
way  to  bring  this  about  is  to  have  the  counties 
undertake  their  local  work  in  a  proper  way  and 
that  is  what  Fresno  county  has  done.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson has  shown  his  competence  in  this  line  for 
years  and  now  he  will  lie  employed  seizing  each 
statistical  item  as  it  ripens  and  putting  it  in  its 
proper  place  so  that  he  can  always  show  what 
the  county  industries  are  doing  and  not  have  to 
mix  up  a  lot  of  guesses  and  recollections  which 
have  been  the  basis  of  most  of  our  county  reports 
thus  far.  Such  work  in  the  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties is  properly  a  basis  of  the  advancement  in  the 
marketing  of  these  products  which  we  have  just 
I  n  discussing.  ■ 

Another  San  Joaquin  valley  affair  which  has 
similar  relationship  is  the  undertaking  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  through  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Eddy  of  the  county  board  of  trade,  by  which  the 
county  products  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  at 
eight  different  State  fairs  throughout  the  Middle 
West.  The  following  is  the  list  of  fairs  where  the 
products  v«ill  be  Exhibited:  Des  Moinep,  la., 
August  26;  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Nashville.  TennJ 
Richmond.  Va.:  Indianapolis.  Ind. :  Lincoln.  Xcl>. ; 
Topeka,  Kas. :  Chicago,  Fat  Stock  show.  After 
the  Des  Moines  fair  the  other  expositions  will  fol- 
low along  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  month, 
winding  up  in  December  with  the  Chicago  stock 
show.  The  railroad  will  take  the  exhibits  East 
free  of  charge.  Seasonable  staple  products,  such 
as  grain,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  will  be 
forwarded  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  Middle  States  may  see  that  the  soils 
of  California  will  produce  anything  they  can 
raise  and  of  a  better  quality.  This  is  a  good  line 
of  publicity.  What  we  need  is  a  way  to  make  such 
advertising  most  directly  and  capaciously  effec- 
tive. Xo  commercial  firm  or  corporation  would 
let  such  an  advertising  chance,  as  is  never  within 
their  grasp  without  great  expenditure,  go  with- 
out properly  "following  up"  but  California  pro- 
ducer simply  shoot  their  gun  but  never  gather 
the  game.  They  simply  get  what  drops  or  limps 
into  camp. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  securing  a  great  op- 
portunity to  impress  the  world  with  the  desirabil- 
ity of  California  cured  fruits,  the  producing  in- 
terest as  a  unit  should  throw  its  weight  into  the 
scale  in  favor  of  holding  the  great  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  The  world 
would  then  come  to  California  and  see  for  itself 
and  an  organized  promotion  effort  to  extend  the 
sale  of  our  fruit  products  would  accomplish  won- 
ders if  wisely  used.  It  looks  as  though  California 
would  get  this  national  event  for  which  it  is 
now  contending  with  Louisiana.  The  proposition 
in  Louisiana  to  finance  the  exposition  by  a  State 
tax  to  raise  several  millions  does  not  meet  with 
favor  of  the  Louisiana  farmers  for  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  that  State  has  voted  almost  unaninioulsy 
to  oppose  the  tax  at  the  election  which  will  be 
had.  Probably  the  Louisiana  farmers  are  right 
in  their  position.    Their  products  are  chiefly  sta- 
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pies  which  would  probably  be  not  greatly  affected 
by  an  exposition.  In  California  it  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. Our  chief  products  are  specialties  which 
the  world  does  not  know  and  must  know  if  we 
arc  to  sell  them.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  our 
fruit  industries  of  all  kinds  should  do  everything 
they  can  to  get  this  exposition  for  California  and 
begin  to  prepare  at  once  to  use  such  an  occasion 
intelligently. 

Another  distant  situation  which  is  unfortunately 
unlike  California  was  disclosed  at  a  great  apple 
shippers'  convention,  held  last  week  in  western 
New  York.  The  statement  is  that  because  of  the 
tendency  to  place  apples  in  cold  storage  for  Long 
periods,  apples  have  become  a  luxury  and  are  in 
competition  with  bananas  and  oranges.  Mr.  Em- 
ery C.  Cook  of  Baltimore,  the  principal  speaker 
before  the  convention  said:  "Children  are  no 
longer  intimate  with  the  apple,  and  apple  pie  is 
almost  a  memory."  Mr.  Cook  advocated  the  mar- 
keting of  the  crop  at  the  natural  season  as  profit- 
able to  both  shippers  and  consumers.  That  is  all 
right.  It  is  rough  on  the  kids  in  one  way,  per- 
haps, but  a  quick  market,  for  apples  which  takes 
the  crop  for  storage,  shows  faith  in  the  product 
and  a  willingness  to  invest  in  it.  This  helps  the 
kids  more  in  their  general  comforts  than  it  hurts 
them  in  apples.  It  is  just  what  we  need  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  must  have  our  large  products  of  cured 
fruits  of  all  kinds  in  such  a  stable  position  that 
dealers  will  buy  their  year's  supply  at  the  begin- 
ning, knowing  that  the  longer  they  wait  the  more 
they  will  have  to  pay.  This  will  give  the  producer 
his  money  just  when  he  wants  it — either  for  spend- 
ing or  for  saving.  Our  chief  trouble  in  certain 
lines  at  least  is  that  large  dealers  are  buying 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  not  laying  in  supplies 
as  they  should.  The  whole  situation  must  be 
changed  so  that  buyers  will  do  just  what  Mr.  Cook 
says  is  best  Tor  all  concerned  -  that  is,  to  take  the 
crop  at  its  natural  season.  Mow  shall  they  he  in- 
duced to  do  so?  That,  is  for  <>ur  longed-for  Na- 
poleon of  the  fruit  trade  to  accomplish. 

"We  hope  readers  will  find  no  flies  in  our  theo- 
rems this  week,  for  there  are  certainly  Mies  enough 
elsewhere  and  there  may  even  be  a  lesson  for  us 
in  the  ways  the  eastern  reformers  follow  up  their 
undertakings.  For  example,  since  the  fly  has 
come  into  competition  with  the  devil  as  a  source 
of  all  evil,  the  health  promoters  have  been  pursu- 
ing the  fly  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  old-time  exor- 
cists. Four  cents  a  hundred  is  the  price  which  has 
been  placed  on  flies  in  the  eastern  cities  and  the 
hoys,  it  is  reported,  have  started  in  on  their  work 
of  slaughter  with  great  glee.  We  wondered  what 
form  of  cremation  was  employed  on  the  flies  after 
counting  until  we  read  that  a,  steamer  from  New 
York  to  Hamburg  took  out  a  consignment  of  38 
five-foot  bags  of  dried  flies.  The  flies  are  used 
in  Germany  as  chicken  feed. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Grafting  Old  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  English  walnut  trees  of  mine 
are  infected  with  the  die-back,  as  we  call  •  it. 
in  which  the  limbs  die  back  from  a  small  point  at 
Hie  extremity  to  whole  limbs  of  eight  to  ten  feet. 
Could  they  lie  pruned  in  the  fall  and  grafted  with 
scions  from  a  tree  which  stands  in  a  lawn  and  is 
frequently  irrigated  and  bears  flue  crop  each  year. 
Could  the  fact  of  its  being  watered  tend  to  produce 
the  crop  and  perfect  it  on  this  tree,  while  others 
are  unthrifty?  The  soil  in  my  tract  is  rather- 
sandy  or  gravelly  with  a  slight  drainage  slope.— 
Farmer,  Cloverdale. 

You  can  certainly  use  scions  from  your  walnut 
tree  which  proves  to  be  a  good  bearer  for  graft- 


ing over  the  trees  which  are  less  successful.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  you  should  take  the  hint  that 
your  trees  which  do  not  bear  well  on  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil  would  be  benefited  by  a  good  summer 
irrigation,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  conclu- 
sion to  draw  from  the  success  of  the  tree  which 
stands  in  the  lawn.  Die-back  and  worthlessness  of 
the  trees  in  the  dry  place  are  probably  due  to  lack 
of  moisture,  which  the  tree  in  the  lawn  receives 
in  ample  supply.  Your  trees  can  be  cut  back  and 
grafted  at  any  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
dormant  season.  It  is  not  desirable  to  cut  back 
trees  of  any  kind  too  early  in  the  dormant  season, 
because  if  the  rains  are  very  late  and  the  fall  dry, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  bark  is  apt  to  become 
hard  and  dry  and  grafting  less  successfully. 


Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  wondering  whether  you 
have  any  figures  to  show  the  difference  in  pro- 
tein, carbohydrate,  and  fat  content,  between  east- 
ern and  western  grown  alfalfa.  I  would  also  be 
glad  to  know  what,  you  would  think  of  sweet  clo- 
ver for  heavy  lands  that  have  been  puddled  by 
pasture  when  they  are  wet. — Farmer,  Willows. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  figures  which  would 
be  considered  satisfactory  to  represent  the  char- 
acter of  eastern  and  western  grown  alfalfa.  East- 
ern analyses  might  be  compared  with  ours,  but 
there  would  be  no  surety  that  the  material  was 
in  the  same  relative  condition,  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  such  analyses  might  be  misleading. 
Perhaps  even  greater  differences  could  be  found 
between  different  analyses  in  each  section  than 
would  appear  by  comparing  the  averages  of  the 
two  sections. 

Sweet  clover  would  be  good  for  heavy  land  be- 
cause of  the  mechanical  effects  produced  by  its 
deep  root,  but,  sweet,  clover,  as  we  have  recently 
explained,  is  of  very  questionable  availability  for 
any  purpose  except  bee  pasturage.  Sweet  clover, 
however,  does  not,  like  to  grow  on  heavy,  wet  land 
as  a.  rule;  it,  prefers  an  open  soil  where  water  is 
within  reach  of  its  long  tap  root,  taking  even 
gravelly  river  beds  for  that  purpose,  if  there  is 
water  moving  below.  Sweet  clover  is  considered 
a  pest  in  our  alfalfa  fields,  and  in  your  part  of  the 
State,  particularly,  has  been  arraigned  as  a 
scourge  in  grain  fields,  because  of  its  disposition 
to  impart  its  flavor  to  the  grain  and  to  the  flour. 
These  comments  cover  both  the  white  blossomed 
sweet  clover  and  the  yellowr,  Avhich  are,  of  course, 
two  different  species  of  melilotus. 

Sub-varieties  of  California  Barley. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  where  I  can  buy 
seed  of  varieties  of  California  six-rowed  barley, 
described  as  "pallidum"  and  "coerulescens, "  and 
what  the  seed  will  cost? — Reader,  New  York. 

No  one  knows  where  the  six-rowed  barley, 
known  as  "common"  barley  in  this  State,  came 
from,  nor  when  it  came.  It  has  been  here  since 
the  early  days  and  it  has  naturally  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  vary  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  select 
a  number  of  types  from  any  large  field  of  it.  These 
variations  are  receiving  attention  by  the  cereal 
experts  of  the  University  Experiment  Station,  and 
have  been  studied  to  some  extent  by  eastern  stu- 
dents who  are  endeavoring  to  develop  American 
types  of  barley  For  brewing  purposes  as  likely  to 
be  better  than  the  brewing  varieties  which  are  fa- 
mous in  Europe.  In  Europe  brewing  barleys  are 
chiefly  two-rowed.  Under  California  conditions- 
the  plant  is  able  to  develop  just  as  good  brewing 
<jiM ins  on  a  six-rowed  basis,  and  this  seems  to  be 
a  commendable  trait  in  the  way  of  multiplying 
the  product.  The  names  "pallidum"  and  "coeru- 
lescens" indicate  two  of  these  varieties  recognized 
by  eastern  students.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  get  even  a  pound  of  selected  grain  true  to  this 


type,  and  it  may  be  several  years  before  enough 
can  be  produced  in  our  California  station  propaga- 
tion plots,  or  before  commercial  producers  will  un- 
dertake the  production  of  pure  type  supplies. 

About  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  reply  to  questions  about 
using  gypsum,  I  do  not  find  that  you  give  the 
quantity  to  be  used,  and  while  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  should 
be  used  without  knowing  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  an  estimate 
of  about  how  much  gypsum  should  be  used  per 
acre  on  ground  where  the  alkali  is  not  strong, 
so  that  I  might  form  some  idea  as  to  the  quantity 
necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results.  I  would  like 
to  ask  also  whether  or  not  you  regard  gypsum  a 
stimulant  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa,  on  ground 
where  there  is  no  alkali  present,  and  also,  if  you 
can  give  me  the  information,  what  effect  will  gyp- 
sum have  on  fruit  trees,  grapes  and  the  like,  and 
if  you  can  state  approximately,  what  would  yon 
advise  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  used  per  acre,  how 
frequently  and  what  seasons  of  the  year  are  the 
best  time  to  apply  the  gypsum? — Enquirer,  Los 
Angeles. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  gypsum  to  use 
on  alkali,  if  the  case  were  our  own,  we  should 
begin  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre  and  repeat 
the  application  as  frequently  as  necessary  to 
achieve  the  desired  result.  If  the  alkali  was  quite 
strong  we  woud  use  twice  as  much. 

Gypsum  is  a  stimulant  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa 
without  reference  to  an  alkaline  condition  in  the 
soil.  The  use  of  gypsum  on  fruits  of  various  kinds 
is  indirectly  beneficial,  provided  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  it  is  desired  to  give  it  a  more  friable  character, 
which  promotes  cultivation,  aeration,  etc.,  and, 
therefore,  ministers  to  moer  successful  production. 
For  this  purpose  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  can  be  used, 
applications  to  be  repeated  as  conditions  seem  to 
warrant  it. 

Olive  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  some  "dry  land"  in 
Oceanside,  San  Diego  county,  California,  and  have 
three  acres  in  Manzanillo  olives,  L2  years  old,  do 
in"'  well,  but  I  wish  to  get  the  largest!  or  best  that 
will  grow  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  nur- 
seryman said  these  were  "Queen,"  but  they 
turned  out  to  be  Manzanillos.  Would  you  recom 
mend  only  one  variety  for  say  a  10-acre  field,  ami 
if  so,  what  variety  does  the  best?  I  was  told  the 
"Queen"  were  the  best  to  sell  to  buyers,  and  let 
them  pick  the  crop. — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

We  doubt  very  much  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
plant  ten  acres  to  the  "Queen,"  the  correct  name 
of  which  is  Sevillano.  The  term  "Queen"  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a  commercial  term  to  apply  to  es- 
pecially large  selected  fruit  of  different  varieties. 
The  olive  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  safest  to 
plant  in  California  is  the  Mission,  which,  though 
not  so  large  as  some  of  the  others,  is  more  regular 
in  bearing.  There  is  ample  evidence  in  California 
experience  to  approve  planting  of  a  number  of 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  cross-pollination,  and 
not  to  make  a  large  planting  of  one  variety,  unless 
it  be  the  Mission,  which  is  the  safest  in  self-pol- 
lination, or  rather,  does  not  need  it,  because  few 
seeds  of  the  Mission  contain  any  kernels. 

Killing  Moles  and  Willows. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how  to  get  rid 
of  ground  or  push  moles — also  when  to  cut  willow 
trees  to  kill  them. — S.  W.,  l>i vermore. 

We  never  had  any  success  in  gel  ting  rid  of  moles 
except  to  watch  for  them  as  they  are  working 
near  the  surface  and  attack  them  with  spade  or 
hatchet,  or  Avhatever  piercing  implement  may  be 
handy.  We  have  tried  all  ways  of  trapping,  but 
never  got  any  moles  except  by  the  direct  attack 
method. 

The  best  time  to  cut  willows  to  kill  is  as  soon 
as  the  spring  growth  is  finished,.  It  is  now  about 
the  right  time  of  the  year  to  do  it. 
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Horticulture. 


DISEASE  OF  YOUNG  APRICOT  FRUITS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  facts  brought  out  in  the 
brief  paper  below,  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  oi 
presentation  to  the  Fruil  growers  of  the  State, 
as  helping  to  give  more  insight  into  tin*  compli- 
cated problem  of  protecting  our  apricot  crop.  The 
studies  were  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  .Mr.  Curry 
in  connection  with  their  work  in  a  course  in  Plant 
Pathology  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ber- 
keley. 

Brown  rot.  the  most  destructive  enemy  of  stone 
Fruits  in  general  in  moist  countries,  occurs  to  a 
limited  extent  in  some  of  the  more  humid  districts 
of  California.  It  has  been  described  as  causing 
an  injury  similar  to  that  recorded  here.  It  is  due 
to  the  fungus  sclerotinia  fructigena  (PerS.) 
Schroet.  formerly  known  as  Monilia  fructigena 
Pers.  which  is  evidently  distinct  from  either  of 
the  fungi  described  in  this  paper. 

Tin'  fact  that  the  true  brown  rol  was  not  Found 
in  connection  with  earlj  spring  rotting  in  these 
studies,  and  that  two  other  distinct  fungi  have 
been  found  and  proven  capable  of  causing  prac- 
tically the  same  kind  of  injury,  may  be  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  practical  operations.  A  fun- 
gus, apparently  identical  with  the  Botrytis  form, 
was  found  growing  on  blighted  rose  petals,  and 
it  is  probable  that  either  of  these  fungi  may  grow 
on  or  kill  almost  anj  green  plant,  provided  there 
is  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  some  dead  mate- 
rial present  in  which  to  get  a  start.  So  that  we 
shall  expect  to  find  more  or  less  of  the  same 
trouble  on  other  fruits  as  well  as  on  the  apricot. — 
Win.  T.  Horne,  Asst.  Professor  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy,  University  of  California. 

THE  NTJW  APRICOT  ltOT 

Of  late  years  considerable  damage  has  been 
caused  to  the  apricot  crops  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley by  a  rot  closely  resembling  the  so-called 
'"brown  rot."  The  fungus  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  spring  after  the  fruit  has  set  and  while 
the  hull  of  the  blossom,  that  is.  the  remains  of 
calyx  and  stamens,  is  still  clinging  to  the  small 
fruit.  The  weather  conditions  must  be  favorable 
to  the  disease  or  no  damage  will  result.  The  fruit 
commences  to  rot  after  a  rain  not  followed  by  hoi 
or  windy  weather,  which  would  serve  to  dry  up 
the  water  held  between  the  hull  and  the  apricot, 
the  point  where  the  rot  occurs.  The  disease  then 
only  appears  under  favorable  weather  conditions, 
but  when  it  does  appear,  it  may  take  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  id'  the  crop.  The  fruit  does 
not  necessarily  always  fall  unless  the  rot  extends 
deeply  into  the  flesh  of  the  apricot,  but,  never- 
theless, a  sear  is  left  which  spoils  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit.  The  rot,  as  stated  above,  resembles 
the  ordinary  "brown  rot."  It  appears  first  as  a 
firm  brownish  rot  which  later  has  cottony  tuffs  of 
mycelium  coining  out  on  its  surface.  In  the  next 
stage  white  crystals  appear  scattered  over  these 
tufts,  and  finally,  in  the  last  stage,  the  cottony 
tufts  turn  black  and  hard  and  the  whole  fruit 
shrivels  and  appears  much  like  the  ununified  fruits 
due  to  ' '  brown  rot . ' ' 

The  fungUS  believed  to  be  Botrytis  einerea  was 
taken  form  the  infected  fruit  ami  grown  in  pure 
cultures  on  nutritive  agar-agar,  and  inoculations 
were  made  on  both  the  fruit  and  the  leaves  of  the 
apricot  by  taking  a  piece  of  the  agar-agar  con- 
taining the  threads  or  mycelium  of  the  fungus  and 
placing  it  on  the  leaves  or  fruit.  The  inoculated 
twigs  were  then  set  in  a  glass  of  water  and  cov- 
ered with  a  bell  jar  to  maintain  a  high  humidity. 
Within  two  days  a  rot  appeared  identically  like 
the  original  one.  The  fungus  was  now  taken  from 
this  fruit  and  grown  in  pure  culture  again,  and, 
when  studied  closely,  it  was  found  to  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  original  culture.  In  one 
case  some  leaves  which  were  infected  with  the 
FdngUS  were  placed  against  some  apricots,  and  in 
two  days  the  apricot  began  to  show  signs  of  rot- 
ting. The  fungus  is  a  vigorous  and  rapid  grower 
and  causes  a  rapid  decay. 

A  number  of  pure  cultures  were  obtained  from 
similar  material  from  San  Jose.  Berkeley  and 
Yacaville.  and  among  these  two  types  of  fungi 
were  found,  both  of  which  produced  rot  on  green 
apricots  frpm  pure  cultures  in  agar-agar.  These 
two  types  of  fungi  were  very  similar  in  general 
size  and  habit  of  growth.   One'  of  them  produced 


spores  copiously  in  all  cultures,  and  is  probably 
Botrytis  einerea:  the  other  produced  no  spores 
so  far  as  seen,  but  formed  solid  bodies,  sclerotia, 
which  became  black,  rounded  or  oval,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long;  it  is  doubtless  a  scle- 
rotinia. These  fungi  attacked  and  rotted  sound 
green  apricots  about  equally  in  the  laboratory. 

The  pure  cultures  were  secured  mostly  by  plac- 
ing a  piece  of  the  rotting  apricot  on  a  plate  of 
agar-agar  withoul  nutrients  and  transferring 
pieces  of  the  agar-agar  containing  tips  of  fun- 
gus Mycelium  which  grew  from  the  decayed  apri- 
cot, to  other  plates  of  the  same  kind.  Cultures 
were  grown  in  a  number  of  other  media  in 
which  the  fungus  grew  vigorously,  but  the  time 
was  not  sufficient  for  complete  studies. 

This  kind  of  rot  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shot-hole  disease  of  apricots  due  to  the  fungus 
eoryneum,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  it. 
What  was  believed  to  be  a  pure  culture  of  the 
shot-hole  fungus,  failed  to  cause  rot  when  placed 
on  green  apricots  in  the  laboratory,  even  where 
the  fruits  were  pierced. 

As  to  a  remedy  we  have  nothing  definite  to 
suggest,  except  that  in  Walter  Curry's  orchard, 
mar  San  Jose,  it  was  found  that  trees  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  immediately  after  the 
rain,  seemed  to  have  less  of  the  scarred  fruit  than 
trees  not  sprayed; 

Wai.tkr  H.  !sixon. 
II.  W.  Curry. 

Berkeley,  May  11.  11)10. 


BETTER  WORK  OVER  THE  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  1  have  about  .'300  five-year-old 
Levy  cling  peach  trees,  which  have  not  set  more 
than  four  or  five  peaches  to  a  tree.  The  orange 
clings  in  the  next  rows,  the  same  age.  have  a  good 
crop  and  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  tree. 
The  method  of  pruning  both  kinds,  last  fall,  was 
the  same.  We  cut  back  the  trees,  which  are  very 
thrifty  growers  on  this  bottom  land,  to  about  12 
inches  new  wood. 

Kindly  explain,  if  you  can.  why  the  Levys  did 
not  set  a  good  crop?  Are  they  considered  as  good 
a  peach  to  bear  as  the  orange  cling? 

Woidd  you  think  it  advisable  to  bud  the  Levys 
over  to  the  orange  cling  or  would  grafting  in  the 
winter  be  better? 

The  fruit  on  the  Levys  is  very  small  compared 
w  ith  the  orange  cling.  Both  varieties  are  on  good 
high  ground,  well  drained.  There  was  the  same 
difference  last  year  in  these  varieties. — Sub- 
scriber. Yountville. 

|  The  orange  (ding  is  much  the  more  trustworthy 
in  bearing.  Levy's  Late  is  well  thought  of  in 
some  localities  and  not  in  others.  Although  five 
years  of  age  might  not  be  counted  age  enough  to 
fully  try  out  a  variety,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  orange  cling  would  be  better  all  along.  You 
can  bud  now  if  the  bark  lifts  well,  and  that  is  the 
easiest  way  to  work  over  a  peach.  If  the  bark  is 
too  dry  to  bud.  side  graft  the  trees  before  the 
buds  swell  next  winter. — Editor.] 

BIRDS  OF  CALIFORNIA  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing- 
ton, having  concluded  its  investigations  as  to  the 
harmful  or  beneficial  effect  of  California  birds 
upon  the  fruil  industry  of  this  State,  has  issued 
the  second  and  final  part  of  its  report  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  34  of  the  Biological  Survey.  Seventy  spe- 
cies of  the  feathered  denizens,  among  them  some 
of  the  most  important  birds  of  the  State,  from  the 
farmers'  and  fruit  growers'  standpoint,  were  sys- 
tematically investigated.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
them  have  not  been  charged  with  the  destruction 
or  injury  of  fruit  or  any  other  farm  product,  but 
as  almost  all  destroy  great  numbers  of  harmful 
insects,  or  devour  seeds  of  noxious  weeds,  they 
are  important  as  a  factor  in  farm  economics,  and 
the  aim  has  been  to  collect  all  data  possible  on 
the  food  of  the  several  species,  so  that  a  just  ver- 
dict might  be  rendered  as  to  the  birds'  economic 
relai  ions. 

Few  birds  are  always  and  everywhere  so  de- 
structive that  their  extermination  can  be  urged 
mi  sound  economic  principles;  some,  like  the  swal- 
lows, swifts,  wrens,  and  chickadees,  are  so  strictly 
insectivorous  that  they  are  exceedingly  beneficial, 


while  others  may  injure  crops  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  but  the  loss  is  exceedingly  small,  and  if 
by  its  insectivorous  habits  the  bird  prevents  much 
greater  destruction  than  it  indicts,  the  farmer 
should  be  willing  to  bear  the  lesser  loss. 

A  reasonable  way  of  viewing  the  relation  of 
birds  to  the  farmer  is  to  consider  them  as  ser- 
vants, employed  to  destroy  weeds  and  insects,  for 
whom  sufficient  food  and  needed  protection  is 
generously  provided.  In  the  long  run.  no  pari 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  farm  or  orchard, 
is  more  certain  to  pay  big  interest  than  Ihe  small 
sum  collected  as  toll  by  the  birds  that  harbor  near 
the  premises.  Deductions  from  Ihe  extensive  in- 
vestigations undertaken  in  response  to  numerous 
complaints  concerning  depredations  by  birds  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  on  the  Pacific  (.'oast,  show 
that  the  food  habits  of  the  seventy  species,  whose 
stomach  contents  were  under  examination,  indi- 
cate that  but  four  species,  common  in  California, 
can  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  utility.  These  are 
the  linnet,  California  jay.  slellar  jay,  and  red- 
breasted  sapsucker.  Therefore,  when  all  the 
known  methods  of  protecting  fruit  have  been  ex- 
hausted, or  cannot  be  profitably  employed,  a  rea- 
sonable reduction  of  the  numbers  of  these  offend- 
ing birds  is  permissible:  but  the  more  the  food 
habits  of  birds  are  studied,  the  more  evident  is 
the  fact  that  with  a  normal  distribution  of  species 
and  a  fair  supply  of  natural  food,  the  damage  to 
agricultural  products  by  birds  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  benefit. 


PROTECTING  AND  RE-INVIGORATING 
ORCHARDS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  an  orchard  of  over  L'O 
acres  of  prunes  and  apricots,  between  San  .lose 
and  Los  Gatos.  The  soil  is  fine  brown  alluvial. 
The  apricots  are  Blenheims,  and  have  been  good 
bearers  for  about  ten  year.  For  the  last  three 
years,  however,  the  fruit  has  been  smaller,  and 
many  trees  have  borne  none  or  very  few. 

The  prunes  are  the  petite  or  French  prune,  and 
the  trees  have  not  borne  a  full  crop  in  five  years. 
This  year  there  are  practically  no  prunes  there. 
They  are  always  fidl  of  bloom,  and  this  year  an 
enormous  lot  of  fruit  was  set.  But  it  never  devel- 
oped beyond  the  size  of  a  kernal  of  wheat,  but 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  off.  I  have  sometimes 
irrigated  in  winter  but  have  never  been  able  to 
tell  whether  it  was  of  any  benefit.  There  are  thrips 
there  plenty  and  then  some.  I  propose  to  treat 
this  place  for  thrips  this  wilder  and  next  spring, 
according  to  plans  recently  outlined  in  your  paper. 
But  these  trees  do  not  seem  to  me  as  thrifty  as 
they  should  be.  They  appear  to  be  hungry.  This 
soil  has  had  a  Tolunteer  crop  of  filarce  and  bur 
clover  plowed  into  it  every  year  for  at  least  ten 
years. 

Will  you  please  lay  out  a  thorough  plan  of  fer- 
tilization and  treatment  for  such  an  orchard. 
There  are  hundreds  .just  like  mine  in  the  Sanla 
Clara  valley. — II.  W.  Lewis.  Los  Angeles. 

|  Go  for  the  thrips  as  you  propose  :  keep  on  with 
your  plowing  under  of  green  stuff:  put  on  a  ton 
of  a  good  complete  fertilizer  to  the  acre  while 
the  green  stuff  is  growing,  and  irrigate  well  in 
July  to  give  you  a  better  late  summer  condition 
of  the  trees. — Editor.  | 


Cereal  Crops. 


WHEATS  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  using  Salt  Lake  Club 
wheat.  What  is  the  difference  in  bearing  quali- 
ties between  that  and  White  Australian  or  Cali- 
fornia Club.'  Can  Club  wheat  be  divorced  from 
the  beard.'  Can  it  be  had  in  .">()()  to  1000-pound 
quantities;    where,    and    at  what  price? — ('has. 

Davy.  Redding. 

ANSWER  l!V  DR.  W.  6.  su.vw. 

Salt  Lake  Club  wheat  is  Ihe  type  usiuilh  grown 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  the  main  point  in  its 
favor  being  that  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  does 
not  easily  shatter  in  the  winds  which  prevail  in 
that  section.  It  is.  however,  the  poorest  for  mill- 
ing purposes  of  any  of  the  wheats  which  are 
grown  in  the  State.    The  White  Australian  wheat 
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is  not  very  tenacious  in  the  chaff  and,  therefore, 
there  is  a  considerable  loss  in  the  case  of  high 
winds.  For  this  reason,  in  localities  which  are 
subject  to  such  winds,  the  Salt  Lake  Club  has 
proven  to  be  more  certain  in  its  yield.  There  is 
practically  no  difference  in  what,  is  known  as  the 
Salt  Lake  Club  and  the  California  Club. 

Chid  wheat,  a  new  variety  which  is  being  recom- 
mended for  use,  particularly  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  is  a  bearded  wheat,  and  it  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  beards,  except  by  crossing  it  with 
a  beardless  type,  and  following  this  cross  by  sev- 
eral  years  of  rigid  selection.  It  would  no1  then 
be  a  true  Chul  wheat,  by  a  hybrid.  Several  of 
these  hybrids  are  already  being  developed  on  the 
California  Experiment  Stations,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  ready  for  distribution  within  a  few- 
years. 

Notwithstanding'  that  the  Chul  is  a  bearded 
wheat,  it  is  very  tenacious  in  the  chaff,  and  will 
not  shatter  so  much  as  Club,  and  for  this  reason, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  desirable  wheat  to  replace 
Hie  Club.  It  has  averaged  to  give  a  higher  yield 
than  Club  in  the  past  four  years,  by  about  two 
sacks  per  acre. 

The  reports  which  are  coming  in  from  the  seed 
distributed  last  season,  are  ranging  from  two  to 
four  sacks  per  acre  more  than  the  common  wheats 
which  have  been  grown  under  similar  conditions. 
Below  are  some  of  these  reports,  which  have  been 
recently  issued  as  a  press  bulletin  from  the  Uni- 
versity. If  can  safely  be  said  I  hat  it  is  a  higher 
yielding  wheat  than  either  the  Australian  or  the 
Club,  and  that  if  is  a  much  better  milling  wheat 
t  ha n  ( !lub  : 

The  University  of  California  has  been  experi- 
menting for  several  years  with  a  large  number  of 
wheats  upon  the  University  Farm  at  Davis  and 
at  other  stations,  with  the  idea  of  finding  some 
new  varieties  which  may  suit  the  agricultural 
conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  pos- 
sess higher  yielding  and  better  nulling  qualities 
than  varieties  now  grown.  As  a  result  of  the 
trials  on  experimental  grounds  controlled  by  the 
University  and  in  co-operation  with  many  farm- 
ers, the  University  recommends  the  planting  of 
('hill  wheat  (California  No.  .198),  especially  in 
place  of  Club  and  Chili  wheats  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  where  the  Chul  has  been  found  to  meet  the 
extreme  conditions  exceedingly  well  and  is  of  ex- 
cellent milling  qualities. 

The  University,  in  1909-10,  distributed  161,082 
pounds  of  ('hul  seed  to  different  growers  and  their 
reports  have  been  uniformly  favorable.  Here  are 
some : 

No.  1.  Woodland. — Yield  12  sacks  per  acre. 
Will  seed  again  this  fall.  "I  think  it  a  very  tine 
wheat.  The  north  wind  shrunk  all  grains  except 
Chul." 

No.  2.  Dixon. — Seeded  in  February.  Yield  10 
to  11  sacks  per  acre. 

No.  3.  Crow's  Landing. — Seeded  early  in  Jan- 
uary. Received  only  IV2  inches  of  rain  after  seed- 
ing. Yield  16  sacks  per  acre.  White  wheat  un- 
der same  conditions  made  12  sacks  per  acre. 

No.  4. — Seeded  December  23.  Yield  12  sacks 
per  acre.    Not  so  much  pinched  as  other  varieties. 

No.  5.  Newman. — Seeded  last  of  February. 
Yield  12. S  sacks  per  acre.  Club  seeded  fifteen  days 
earlier  gave  7  sacks. 

No.  6.  Waterford. — Seeded  last  of  December. 
Yield  S1  2  sacks  per  acre.  Golden  Gate  Club  under 
same  conditions  gave  51/.  sacks. 

No.  7.  San  Miguel. — Seeded  December  15. 
Yield  31.6  bushels  per  acre.  Propo  yield  under 
same  conditions  26.6  bushels  per  acre. 

No.  8.  Modesto. — Average  yield  13  sacks  per 
acre  on  land  considered  worn  out  for  wheat. 
"Even  at  high  price  paid  for  seed  it  has  proven 
to  be  the  cheapest  I  ever  put  in  the  ground." 

Chul  wheat  originally  came  from  the  steppes 
of  Russia,  where  it  is  grown  without  irrigation. 
It  can  be  either  fall  or  winter  sown  in  California 
and  still  make  a  good  crop,  In  its  ability  to  with- 
stand drought  it  is  a  strong  rival  of  the  Durum 
wheats.  On  three  of  the  University  stations  it 
yielded  in  1908  without  irrigation,  at  the  rati'  of 
f)l  bushels  per  acre  at  one.  63%  bushels  at  another, 
and  at  a  third,  with  less  than  eight  inches  of  rain- 
fall. 63.3  bushels  per  acre.   A  reasonable  amount 

of  this  desirable  wheat  is  available  for  seed  pur- 
poses this  year  by  making  application  to  tins  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Berkeley.  The  price  will  be 
about  $3  per  ctl.  for  good  seed. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


A  THRUST  AT  THE  RAISIN  SITUATION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  noticed  an  article  by  Mi-. 
Chas.  A.  Chambers,  of  Fresno,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  under  the  caption  of 
"An  Analogy  for  the  Advancement,  of  the  Fruit 
Industry,"  and  I  .want  to  congratulate  him  upon 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  handled  the  subject. 

The  writer  has  been  interested  for  many  years 
past  in  the  raisin  market  and  watched  closely  each 
year  the  methods  which  the  packers  and  growers 
adopt  in  marketing  their  crop.  It  seems  thai  each 
year  finds  the  raisin  market  in  a  more  demoralized 
condition  than  the  previous  year. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  good  reason  for  such 
a  condition  and  I  believe  it  can  be  corrected  so 
that  the  packers  and  growers  alike  can  make 
money  mil  of  raisins.  H  simply  means  that  the 
raisin  business  must  be  put  on  a  sound  business 
foundation  and  the  goods  marketed  as  any  manu- 
factured article  is  marketed  today. 

Must  Eat  California  Raisins. — When  you  come 
to  study  the  situation  it  seems  remarkable  that 
something  cannot  be  done.  You  have  a  commodity 
that  you  really  control.  If  people  eat  raisins  they 
must  eat  California  raisins.  All  the  raisins  grown 
are  confined  to  a  few  hundred  square  miles  around 
Fresno;  they  are  all  packed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Fresno  and  the  packing  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively few  packers.  Therefore,  after  studying  the 
situation  there  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  why 
the  grower  cannot,  sell  his  raisins  to  the  packer 
at  from  3c.  to  3V4c  and  even  as  high  as  3%C 
sweatbox.  The  packer  in  turn  should  be  able  to 
sell  his  goods  at  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  simply  no  great  de- 
mand for  raisins,  which  naturally  affects  the  price. 
In  any  commodity,  price,  in  a  large  measure,  is 
governed  by  supply  and  demand.  Therefore,  the 
first  step  to  take  in  this  connection  is  to  create  a 
demand  for  raisins.  This  cannot  be  done  alto- 
gether by  advertising  your  commodity  in  various 
magazines,  etc.  The  real  demand  must  be  created 
through  a  competent  sales  force,  and  this  sales 
force  must  be  directed  by  a  competent  sales  man- 
ager— a  man  who  is  familiar  with  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States  and  knows  the  ter- 
ritory. A  local  man.  unaccustomed  to  handling 
and  directing  sales  cannot  take  hold  of  your  prop- 
osition and  properly  direct  salesmen  so  that  they 
will  get  the  best  results  for  the  least  possible 
amount  of  money. 

Experience  Entitles  One  to  Speak. — For  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  selling  goods  on 
the  road  and  directing  salesmen  in  every  quarter 
of  tin1  United  States.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Union  that  I  am  not  operating  in  today,  with  a 
force  of  salesmen.  In  order  to  direct  these  men 
intelligently  it  requires  study  of  conditions  and 
knowledge  of  the  territory.  This  has  been  my 
study  and  T  claim  to  know  the  "map." 

I  am  today  and  have  been  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  marketing  a  specialty  product,  and  I  think 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  advanced  from  year  to 
year,  and  during  the  past  year  have  been  placed 
in  charge  of  our  eastern  factory,  at  Chicago,  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  my  methods  have  been  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  directors  of  our  company.  At 
the  present  time  1  am  covering  the  United  States 
territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  our 
Chicago  factory,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  being  taken  care  of  by  our 
San  Francisco  factory, with  which  I  was  connected 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  coming  East. 

A  Stable  Price  Must  be  Assured. — Now  another 
very  important  factor  in  the  marketing  of  raisins 
is  the  fact  that  your  business  must  be  conducted 
on  well  known  business  principles.  The  eastern 
jobber  must  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  stabil- 
ity to  your  market;  he  must  feel  that  when  he 
buys  a  carload  or  two  or  three  carloads  of  raisins, 
that  the  market  is  not  going  to  "break"  an  eighth 
or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  after  he  has  received  his 
goods.  If  he  is  sure  of  the  market  and  knows  thai 
there  is  going  to  be  a  demand  for  raisins,  any  job- 
ber in  the  world  will  stock  all  the  raisins  Fresno, 
or  California,  can  produce.    Such  a  thing  as  a 


hold-over  crop  will  be  a  novelty  rather  than  the 
rule  as  I  understand  it  is  at,  present. 

The  Situation. — I  have  read  many  articles  re- 
cently on  certain  plans  proposed — some  of  which 
I  thought  were  good,  and  others  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  However,  as  I  understand  it,  all 
of  them  have  fallen  through.  It  would  appear  that 
the  grower  lacks  confidence  in  the  packer  and  the 
packer  is  afraid  of  the  grower,  or  1  might  say  the 
packers  are  afraid  of  each  other.  The  result  is 
thai  the  eastern  market  sits  back  in  their  swivel 
chairs  and  chuckle  to  themselves,  and  when  they 
think  the  market  is  down  1o  (he  bottom  (hey  buy 
a  car.  The  result  is  thai  the  grower  suffers  be- 
cause he  has  sold  his  raisins  at  a  price  which  is 
below  his  cost  of  production,  or  al  best  not  over  his 
cost.  He  has  put,  in  his  year  of  hard  work  and 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  and  he  checks  up  al 

the  end  of  the  year,  he  finds  he  has  1  n  working 

for  glory  and  we  get,  little  of  that  in  this  world, 
nowdays. 

You  are  ((noting  raisins  today  at  2 1  1  and  2'1>c 
sweat  box,  and  1  not  iced  an  article  recently  stat- 
ing that  the  "market  is  stiffening."  Ye  Gods! 
Do  you  consider  that  a  market  is  stiffening  when 
you  are  selling  an  article  at  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion *l 

How  to  Overcome. — If  your  packers  would  or- 
ganize and  get  together  (and  it  would  be  for  their 
own  interests  to  do  so),  and  then  stand  pat,  and 
employ  a  man  thai  understands  marketing  goods, 
and  pay  him  a  salary  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year, 
your  raisin  market,  would  be  put  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness footing  inside  of  a  year.  The  packer  would 
be  making  money  and  the  gorwer  would  be  realiz- 
ing a  handsome  profit  from  his  labor  and  invest- 
ment. 

The  man  thai  undertakes  to  solve  the  situation, 
however,  must,  have  the  full  and  absolute  confid- 
ence of  the  grower  and  packer  alike.  He  cannot 
take  hold  of  the  situation  with  a  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  the  grower  that  the  packer  is  going  to 
make  too  much  money  out  of  his  crop.  Likewise, 
the  packer  must  fee]  friendly  toward  the  grower. 
Confidence  all  around  will, help  wonderfully.  Don't 
let  the  eastern  market  think  that  you  are  contin- 
ually fighting  among  yourselves. 

The  business  men  of  Fresno  must  lend  their  sup- 
port. It  is  to  their  interest.  Your  bankers  must 
stand  back  of  the  proposition.  It,  means  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  Fresno. 

From  a  Fresno  Point  of  View. — You  have  in 
Fresno,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  United  Stall's 
(and  I  have  seen  most  of  them  of  any  importance). 
If  you  only  realized  it,  the  30,000  or  35,000  popu- 
lation of  Fresno,  as  I  believe  it  is  today,  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  what  it  will  be  in  ten  years 
from  now,  providing  your  most  important  indus- 
try is  put  on  a  paying  basis. 

I  lived  in  Fresno  for  ten  years  and  while  we  are 
sweltering  here  with  our  thermometer  at  510  and 
above,  I  envy  Fresnans  when  I  look  in  daily  papers 
and  read  your  thermometer  at  110°  or  better. 

I  would  gladly  submit  my  proposition  to  a  com- 
mittee of  your  business  men,  consisting  of  bankers, 
packers  and  growers,  and  would  feel  inclined  to  go 
into  the  matter  seriously  with  such  a  committee, 
providing  that  I  could  be  satisfied  that  all  parties 
would  be  willing  to  go  into  this  proposition  in  a 
business-like  manner.  It  means  the  very  life  of 
your  beautiful  little  city  and  to  me  you  simply 
have  your  future  in  your  own  hands. 

I  should  say  that  it,  was  too  late  at  this  time  to 
do  anything  with  the  current  year's  crop.  But 
early  next  year  something  definite  should  be  done 
An  active  campaign  started  and  if  plans  which  1 
have  outlined  myself  wen;  followed,  next  year's 
raisin  business  would  be  on  a  sound  footing.  To 
me  there  is  no  guesswork  about  it.  I  am  as  firmly 
convinced  of  the  success  of  my  plan  as  I  am  that 
the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  morning  in  Fresno. 
Co-operation  is  the  first  essential  and  then  this 
miisl  be  backed  up  by  solid  business  principles. 
Your  packers,  business  men  and  growers  would 
be  surprised  at,  the  results  of  the  firsl  year,  and 
you  would  sil  back  and  say  to  yourselves:  "Why 
was  this  not  done  before  now?" 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  you  at  such  length 
when  I  started  dictating  this  letter,  but  the  raisin 
business  is  a  "hobby"  with  me  on  account  of 
its  brilliant  future,  and  the  chance  for  some  one 
to  solve  a  proposition  which  means  SO  much  to 
Fresno. 

W.  F.  Pitts. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Farm  yard  manure,  straw,  sand,  old  plaster,  coal 
ashes,  sawdust,  almost  anything  coarse  or  gritty  which 
will  break  up  the  close  adherence  of 'the  fine  clay  par- 
ticles, release  the  surplus  water  and  let  in  the  air.  will 
produce  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  hateful 
baking  and  cracking,  root-tearing  and  moisture-losing  be- 
havior of  the  adobe.  Scrape  the  corrals,  rake  up  the  leaves 
;iml  tine  litter  of  all  kinds,  make  the  adobe  garden  patch 
the  graveyard  for  all  the  rubbish  which  is  susceptible  of 
decay.  The  farm  will  be  neater  and  the  garden  will  pay 
the  expense  in  its  easier  working  and  better  growth.  Do 
this  every  year  before  the  rains  come,  and  you  will  rejoice 
that  you  had  an  adobe  foundation  for  the  farm  garden. 

The  Improvement  of  Light,  Sandy  Soils. — This  effort  is 
in  some  cases  more  difficult  than  conquering  adobe.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand  and  the  subsoil 
upon  which  it  rests.  If  soil  ami  subsoil  are  coarse  sand 
or  gravel  to  a  considerable  depth,  shallow  rooting  plants 
will  fail  unless  they  can  finish  their  growth  during  the 
rainy  season.  Summer  growth  is  impossible  because  water 
will  How  through  their  sieve-like  structure  and  carry 
away  plant  food  with  it.  With  moisture  leaching  away 
below  and  flying  away  above,  and  with  intense  sun  heat 
burning  the  foliage  by  direct  contact  and  reflection,  such 
wash  soils  are  indescribably  worse  than  adobe. 

But  sandy  soils  which  are  imposed  upon  clay  or  hard- 
pan,  providing  the  underlying  stratum  is  not  alkaline, 
furnish  very  promising  garden  materials,  even  though 
the  layer  be  too  shallow  for  the  growth  of  trees.  Many 
fruit  growers  are  struggling  to  maintain  trees  on  such 
spots  in  their  orchards  when  they  should  forsake  the  ef- 
worl  and  by  adequate  use  of  water  and  manure  turn  such 
spots  into  family  gardens.  The  holding  of  water  near 
the  surface,  which  is  fatal  to  tree  roots,  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  growth  of  most  vegetables.  Depth  of  soil  which 
is  so  strongly  insisted  upon  in  treatises  on  gardening,  con- 
stitutes a  storehouse  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  but  it 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  the  world  over  that 
depth  is  not  essential  provided  the  plant  is  otherwise  fed 
and  watered.  California  gardens  proceeding  upon  rain- 
fall alone,  need  a  deep,  retentive  soil;  the  irrigated  gar- 
den may  thrive  upon  a  soil  too  coarse  to  be  retentive  pro- 
viding it  has  a  tight  bottom  to  hold  moisture  within  reach 
of  shallow  rooting  plants.  Therefore  reclaim  such  sand 
by  providing  a  home  water  supply,  if  not  in  an  irrigated 
region,  and  use  plenty  of  well-composted  and  decayed  ma- 
nure, which  will  not  only  feed  the  plants  but  will  also 
reform  its  texture  and  transform  the  coarse  sand  into 
a  rich  garden  soil,  kind  in  cultivation  and  prodigious  in  its 
yield  of  succulent  vegetables,  for  sand  is  best  of  all  ma- 
terial for  free  and  rapid  root  development. 

The  treatment  of  such  soil  is  directly  opposite  that  pre- 
scribed for  adobe.  All  coarse  materials  must  go  through 
composting,  which  will  be  descrihed  in  another  chapter. 
The  garden  should  be  cleared  of  all  its  own  coarse  refuse 
and  only  fine  compost  or  commercial  fertilizers  used  upon 
it.    Both  of  these  act  benignly  upon  its  texture. 

GARDEN  IRRIGATION. 
It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  irrigated  garden 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  desire  to  attain  the  fullest 
satisfaction  in  vegetable  growing.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  the  California  gardener  must  have  irrigation  to  do 
his  best  and  to  give  him  a  solid  year  of  rotations  and 
successions  in  his  garden,  due  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  in  suitable  locations  the  unirrigated  garden 
in  California  is  a  greater  treasure  than  at  the  east.  This 
fact  is  due  to  the  character  of  our  winter  climate,  which, 
as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  actually  a 
growing  season  for  all  but  the  vegetables  which  will 
endure  no  frost.  By  using  to  their  fullest  capacity  our 
six  rainy  months,  by  early  cultivation  and  planting,  which 


will  be  fully  explained  later,  midwinter  and  spring  vege- 
tables can  be  produced  in  great  variety :  and  by  proper 
cultivation  for  the  retention  of  moisture,  tender  vegeta- 
bles, planted  toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  will 
find  moisture  enough  stored  in  the  soil  to  carry  them  to 
perfection  in  midsummer  and  autumn,  although  not  a 
drop  of  rain  may  fall  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to 
the  gathering  of  the  crop.  For  this  reason  owners  of 
fairly  deep  and  retentive  soil  in  regions  of  ample  rainfall 
can  attain  splendid  results  without  irrigation,  if  they  will 
only  be  alert  for  prompt  work  and  persistent  in  summer 
cultivation. 

What  can  be  done  in  California  with  the  unirrigated 
garden  depends  upon  conditions  existing  in  each  locality. 
Character  and  depth  of  soil,  amount  of  rainfall,  degree 
of  heat,  and  percentage  of  relative  humidity  in  the  air, 
the  lay  of  the  land — all  these  are  determining  factors, 
in  addition  to  the  dates  of  frost  occurrence  which  fix  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  season  for  tender  plants  in 
the  open  ground.  Therefore  let  no  man  conclude  that 
he  cannot  grow  vegetables  until  he  completes  his  arrange- 
ment for  irrigation  unless  he  is  sure  that  his  winter  rain- 
fall is  too  uncertain  to  grow  even  a  crop  of  wheat,  for 
a  rainfall  that  will  carry  the  wheat  plant  to  maturity 
will  also  produce  quite  a  variety  of  garden  vegetables 
with  proper  practice  in  early  sowing  and  frequent  cul- 
tivation. 

And  from  this  low-water  mark  the  unirrigated  garden 
proceeds  upward  with  richer  endowment  of  favoring  local 
conditions,  insuring  length  of  growing  season  and  variety 
iif  vegetables  until  it  really  becomes  a  quest  inn  whether 
irrigation  is  needed  at  all.  It  certainly  is  not  for  ample 
yield  of  many,  possibly  all.  of  the  staples  of  the  garden, 
but  to  insure  a  succession  of  salads  and  relishes,  pot- 
herbs and  legumes — in  short,  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  the 
California  season,  the  irrigated  garden  is  the  thing  to 
be  diligently  striven  for.  • 

SOURCES  OF  IRRIGATION  WATER. 
Whence  the  garden  shall  receive  its  water  supply  is  a 
question  for  each  to  determine  according  to  his  environ- 
ment. Water  is  now  flowing  over  California  gardens 
from  various  sources  as  the  result  of  all  sorts  of  indi- 
vidual, co-operative,  and  corporate  efforts  and  invest- 
ments. It  would  require  volumes  to  describe  them.  Large 
irrigation  enterprises  are  the  joint  work  of  engineers  and 
capitalists.  That  gardener  is  fortunate  who  has  only  to 
buy  his  water  from  a  fair-dealing  ditch  company  or  draw 
his  share  from  a  co-operative  water  company  in  which 
he  has  an  interest.  Such  a  source  is  best  of  all  because 
Causing  least  labor  and  expense  in  average  eases.  Hut 
there  will  always  remain  opportunities,  probably,  where 
farm  gardens  can  command  their  own  irrigation  supplies 
at  a  cost  which  will  warrant  the  effort.  It  is  in  this  line 
that  a  few  suggestions  will  be  offered. 

Surface  Sources. — In  the  unirrigated  regions  of  the 
State  there  are  countless  opportunities  for  home  supplies 
of  irrigation  water  by  the  simple  process  of  allowing  it 
to  run  down  hill  your  way  instead  of  that  way  which  is 
natural  to  it.  Water  which  would  be  of  great  value  in 
the  house  and  barn  and  farm  garden  is  allowed  to  flow 
by  in  its  own  deep  channel  when  a  very  little  use  of  the 
level  would  show  that  a  part  of  it  could  be  taken  out 
into  a  ditch  or  pipe,  higher  up  its  course  through  the 
farm,  and  brought  along  with  less  fall  than  it  naturally 
takes,  until  it  reaches  the  buildings  high  up  the  slope 
above  the  bank  instead  of  in  the  deep  bed  it  has  cut  in 
the  soil  below.  This  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
yet  we  have  many  hillside  places  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  State  where  the  water  is  carried  up  by 
hand  to  the  house,  and  the  animals  are  driven  down  to 
the  water,  and  the  garden  is  neglected  because  it  is  too 
hard  work  to  haul  water  up  to  it.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  cases  where  such  an  obvious  resource  of  the  farm 
has  been  utilized,  but  there  are  many  where  it  is  neglected. 

Many  springs  on  the  hillsides  are  allowed  to  be 
trampled  into  mudholes  by  the  stock,  which  need  but 
cleaning  out  and  opening  up  to  yield  a  water-flow  beyond 
any  amount  which  the  old  outcropping  would  indicate. 


Pear  Blight 


We  have  positively 
demonstrated  that 
WE  CAN  CURE 
THIS  DISEASE. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co. 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


RID  YOUR  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  OF  INSECT  PESTS 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  Apliine 
lias  proven  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
plant  life,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  or- 
chardists  and  citrus  fruit  growers 
throughout    the  State. 

Kills  Scale,  Slugs,  Ants.  Mealy  Bug,  Thrip, 
Green,  Black  and  White  Aphii. 

Mr.  John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  says: 

We  have  thoroughly  tested  out  Aphine 
on  plants  grown  in  the  open  and  Hnd 
it  most  effective  for  such  work,  as  it 
eradicates  all  scale  and  aphis  for 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
Prteeai  Galloa,  $2..'0;  quart,  gll;  pint, 
86e.|  half  i>lm.  4<>c 

DIRECTIONS  FOB  USING  ON  BVBRY 
PACKAGE. 
If  your  denlrrx  do  not  carry  Aphlnc 
iu  atnek,  write  im, 

MacRORXB-McL  \  REN  COMPANY, 
721  Crocker  lluililliiK.  Sun  FronrlotO, 
(ill.  Sole    Vu-'iiis    for  the   Pacific  Count. 
GERMAIN  SEED  A   PLANT  CO., 
Lon   AngeleN,  Cal. 
OlNtributlnK     Agrntn     for  Southern 
California, 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet. "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 


Incorporated 
MORGANHILL, 


CAL. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
root*  and  cheap  trannportatlon. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$100  per  dozen;  IB  per  100;  $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  BerrygSpeclallst. 
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A  short  pipe  line  would  deliver  water  in  the  tops  of  the 
buildings  if  desired  and  would  generously  irrigate  all  the 
land  needed  for  the  family  garden.  And  yet  the  hillsides 
are  full  of  unused  springs. 

Between  the  hills  above  the  building  sites  there  are 
many  intervales  which  are  impassable  in  the  rainy  season 
and  covered  with  a  growth  of  sedges  and  swamp  grass 
all  summer.  They  are  natural  reservoirs  of  greater  or 
less  capacity,  holding  the  surface  water  and  underflow 
from  the  hillsides.  In  the  dry  season  plowing  and  scrap- 
ing will  easily  fashion  a  small  reservoir  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  intervale  and  a  pipe  line  will  bring  down 
water  at  least  for  irrigation,  if  it  is  not  suited  for  other 
uses.  Or  if  there  be  below  a  better  site  for  a  reservoir, 
nnderdrainage  of  the  swamp  will  turn  it  to  the  growth 
of  good  grasses  while  the  outflow  from  the  drains  can 
be  concerted  into  garden  crops  below. 

Again  even  when  the  surface  after  the  rainy  season 
shows  no  sign  of  moisture,  it  is  often  possible  to  keep  a 
good  supply  in  sight  by  closing  some  small  vale  and  dry 
creek  bed  with  a  dam  to  hold  for  summer  use  in  the 
garden  some  part  of  the  volumes  of  water  which  rush 
down  from  the  watershed  during  the  winter  rains. 

Subterranean  Water  Sources. — There  are  few  places 
where  water  for  a  home  garden  cannot  be  had  by  well- 
digging  and  there  are  many  large  districts  where  flowing 
wells  are  secured  by  shallow  boring.  At  the  bases  of  hills 
horizontal  wells  or  tunnels  are  frequently  satisfactory. 
The  capacity  of  these  wells  and  tunnels  is  sometimes  very 
great.  They  often  warrant  long-ditch  lines  or  figure  in 
the  supply  of  towns  and  cities.  Unquestionably  the  pres- 
ent development  of  water  by  these  means  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  is  possible,  and  the  owner  of  untried  land 
should  undertake  a  reasonable  amount  of  prospecting.  It 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  waste  money  in  this  way,  but  if  one 
proceeds  after  as  full  study  as  he  can  make  of  the  surface, 
the  outcroppings  of  rock,  the  experience  of  others  in  the 
same  region,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  realize  upon  reasonable 
anticipations. 

Excavation  in  dry  creek  beds  of  gravel  and  boulders 
have  often  brought  to  light  considerable  underflow  which 
has  been  arrested  and  the  water  stored  by  cement  dams 
resting  on  the  bedrock. 

Flowing  wells  and  wells  which  bring  the  water  near  to 
the  surface  constitute  the  main  source  of  subterranean 
water  employed  in  California.  They  have  reclaimed  large 
districts  which  were  formerly  arid  wastes  and  they  are 
largely  used  also  for  summer  crops  in  the  regions  of  ample 
winter  rains.  Well  borers  equipped  with  good  appliances 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

WATER-LIFTING  DEVICES. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  any  gardener 
is  fortunate  who  has  water  brought  to  the  highest  point 
of  his  plantation  by  its  own  weight  without  a  struggle  on 
his  part  against  the  force  of  gravity,  and  yet  there  are, 
of  course,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  instances  of 
satisfactory  home  gardening  by  simple  water-lifting  de- 
vices. 

Horizontal  Windmills. — Devices  based  upon  the  over- 
shot-wheel  principle  are  used  to  some  extent  on  this  coast, 
but  the  summer  winds  at  the  ground  surface  are  usually 
too  light  to  operate  them  well.  In  its  simplest  form  this 
windmill  consists  of  four  boards,  about  seven  feet  long, 
fastened  to  long  arms  projecting  from  an  axle,  which  has 
bearings  on  two  strong  posts  or  a  framework.  The  wind 
only  strikes  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel,  the  lower  part 
being  inclosed  by  a  board  fence.  In  a  slight  breeze  the 
mill  revolves  about  20  revolutions  per  minute,  but  in  a 
good,  stiff  gale  it  flies  so  fast  that  a  sliding  board  must 
be  raised  to  shut  off  the  wind.  The  wheel  is  connected 
with  the  plunger  of  the  pump  by  means  of  a  crank  at  one 
end  of  the  axle. 

Gasoline  and  Crude  Oil  Engines. — These  devices  have 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years  and  are 
now  being  largely  employed  for  water  lifting  for  irriga- 
tion. There  are  several  manufacturers  in  California,  the 
fuel  is  very  cheap  here,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the 
ease  with  which  the  engines  are  managed,  constitute  them 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  agencies  for  pumping. 


The  manufacturers  give  full  information  and  can  usually 
cite  engines  in  operation  in  different  localities  where  their 
performances  can  be  personally  ascertained. 

Steam  Engines. — Pumping  plants  of  great  capacity 
operating  by  steam  power  are  also  in  use  for  irrigation. 
Large  vegetable  growing  enterprises  render  considerable 
investment  in  these  lines  profitable.  Their  construction 
and  operation  are,  however,  rather  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work.  The  advice  of  a  mechanical  engineer  should 
be  secured  in  all  large  undertakings. 

The  Chinese  Pump. — A  water-lifting  device  which  is 
very  effective  for  a  short  lift,  as  from  a  ditch  or  stream 
to  adjoining  lands,  is  the  Chinese  pump,  which  has  long 
been  in  use  in  California.  It  is  a  modified  "Persian 
wheel,"  and  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  home-made  with 
old  threshing  machine  gearing  or  other  mechanical  junk. 
It  consists  of  an  endless  belt  working  like  the  "elevator" 
or  "straw  carrier"  of  a  threshing  machine.  For  instance, 
take  an  old  machine  belt  eight  inches  wide  and  twenty  feet 
long  or  sew  together  strong  canvas  to  make  one.  Make 
a  box  or  trough  about  nine  feet  long,  eight  inches  wide 
and  six .  inches  deep  inside  measurement,  with  no  ends 
nor  cover.  Rig  at  each  end  of  this  box  a  wheel  or  pulley 
over  which  the  endless  belt  can  run.  Fasten  to  the  belt, 
a  few  inches  apart,  blocks  scant  eight  inches  long  and 
four  inches  wide,  so  that  the  belt  will  have  a  flat  surface 
on  one  side  and  the  other  crossed  with  the  blocks.  When 
this  is  placed  in  the  box  and  over  the  pulleys  at  each  end 
fasten  the  box  securely  in  an  inclined  position  with  the 
lower  end  in  the  water,  turn  the  upper  pulley  by  a  hand 
crank  or  a  small  belt  from  a  source  of  power  and  the 
blocks  will  elevate  the  water  and  shoot  it  out  from  the 
top  of  the  box  in  fine  style.  For  a  short  lift  this  apparatus 
discharges  quite  a  large  volume  of  water  with  compara- 
tively little  power. 

DEVICES  FOR  SELF-LIFTING  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Where  running  water  is  at  hand  in  ample  supply  and 
with  adequate  velocity,  the  water  can  be  made  to  lift  itself 
to  a  distributing  point,  if  not  too  high.  The  most  capa- 
cious agencies  belong  to  a  class  of  motors  called  current 
wheels. 

Current  Wheels. — A  current  wheel  is  an  arrangement 
resembling  the  paddle  wheel  of  a  steamboat,  with  a  cen- 
tral shaft  acting  as  a  hub  for  spoke-like  arms  which  carry 
on  their  ends  boxes  or  buckets.  The  wheel  is  hung  by 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  shaft  so  that  the  buckets  are 
just  covered  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  current 
catches  them  and  caused  the  wheel  to  revolve ;  the  filled 
buckets  are  carried  up.  as  empty  ones  descend  in  the  water. 
The  filled  buckets  are  emptied  as  the  turning  of  the  wheel 
inverts  them,  and  the  water  is  caught  in  a  box  properly 
placed  and  is  then  conducted  by  a  flume  to  the  point  of 
discharge.  Current  wheels  are  largely  used  for  short  lifts 
from  streams  or  irrigation  ditches  in  which  the  water 
flows  with  sufficient  velocity  to  revolve  them.  The  wheels 
are  usually  home-made,  and  much  ingenuity  can  be  em- 
ployed in  constructing  them  of  available  materials. 

Hydraulic  Rams. — The  hydraulic  ram  is  wasteful  in  that 
it  can  deliver  at  a  higher  level  but  a  fraction  of  the  water 
furnished  it  and  it  requires  a  definite  fall  for  its  action. 
Where  conditions  are  favorable  it  does  become  an  effective 
agency  because  it  acts  incessantly  and,  with  suitable  stor- 
age, considerable  amounts  of  water  become  available  for 
irrigation.  Manufacturers  of  hydraulic  rams  furnish  full 
accounts  of  their  requirements  and  achievements. 

A  suggestive  combination  of  current  wheel  and  hy- 
draulic ram,  in  operation  in  this  State,  is  described  as 
follows : 

"A.  P.  Osborn's  residence  and  the  best  part  of  his  land 
are  located  on  high  grounds  on  the  bank  of  the  Tule  river, 
at  Rural.  To  get  water  on  this  land  without  going  several 
miles  up  the  river  and  bringing  out  a  ditch,  Mr.  Osborn 
has  placed  in  the  river  a  wheel  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter 
and  five  feet  wide.  Surrounding  this  wheel  on  either  side 
are  forty  boxes,  each  holding  four  gallons  of  water,  mak- 
ing in  all  eighty  boxes,  with  an  entire  lifting  capacity  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  at  each  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  the  current  of  the  river. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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PLOWING  WITH  ENGINES. 


Writen  for  the  Pacific  Ri  kai.  Prkss 
By  Mr.  Thomas  H.  MEANS. 

Plowing,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
with  steam  or  gasoline  engines  is  becom- 
ing more  prominent.  Ten  years  ago  a 
sititiii  plow  was  an  unusual  machine  to 
find  on  a  ranch,  but  today  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
world,  wherever  farming  is  carried  on  in 
a  large  scale,  steam  or  gasoline  power 
lor  plowing  is  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

U  is  generally  the  grain  farmer  who 
has  resorted  to  power  for  farming.  Grain 
prices  have  been  gradually  lowering  since 
the  Civil  War  until  about  eight  years  ago, 
since  which  time  prices  have  slightly  in- 
creased. The  average  price  on  farms  of 
wheat  during  the  five  years  ended  1873, 
was  $1  per  bushel,  and  the  average,  by 
five  year  periods,  after  that  date,  is  91c, 
$1.01,  75c,  71c,  62c,  61c,  this  latter  fig- 
ure for  the  five  years  ending  190::.  The 
average  price  for  the  next  five  years  was 
83c.j  indicating  a  slight  increase. 

The  same  facts  are  true  regarding  prices 
Of  barley.  In  the  five  years  ending  1874, 
the  average  price  of  barley  on  the  farms 
was  79c,  gradually  reducing  until  for  the 
five  years  ending  1903  the  price  was  37c 
During  the  five  years  ending  1908,  the 
farmer  received  51c,  indicating  that  bar- 
ley prices  have  raised  as  well  as  wheat. 

This  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of 
grains  made  it  necessary  for  farmers  to 
produce  grain  at  a  lower  price,  or  else 
go  out  of  the  business  of  producing  grain. 
In  the  early  '80s,  steam  machinery  was 
first  taken  up  seriously  for  plowing  and 
harvesting,  and  since  that  time  very  sub 
stantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  machinery,  and  in  the  re- 
duction of  cost  in  handling  lands.  So 
that  in  spite  of  the  reduced  price,  the 
grain  farmer  has  been  able  to  make  a 
living. 

Since  1900,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  of  the 
purchase  of  machinery  and  supplies  for 
farm  uses.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  grain  farming  has  become  less  prof- 
itable in  the  last  ten  years,  and  grain 
fanners  are  now  confronted  with  the  ne 
cessity  of  either  reducing  the  cost  of  pro 
dttetioil  or  in  some  way  increasing  the 
yield. 

A  bullet  in  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, issued  in  March,  gives  the  re- 
sults of  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  trac 
tion  plowing.  This  bulletin  is  made  up 
of  figures  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  plowing  with  engines  is 
practised.  It  contains  a  great  many  val- 
uable hints  regarding  the  types  of  en- 
gines and  plows,  and  methods  of  handling 
them,  and  contains,  further,  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  material  concerning  the  cost 
of  operating  traction  plow  outfits. 

The  inquiry  covers  a  large  number  of 
States,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  the  records  are  compiled  showing 
the  cost  in  California,  in  the  Southwest, 
in  the  Northwest,  and  in  Canada.  It  hap 
pens  that  in  each  of  these  districts  plow- 
ing by  machinery  has  developed  along 
more  or  less  special  lines,  the  types  in 
one  district  being  different  from  those  in 
other  districts. 

The  records  show  the  average  cost  of 
steam-plowing  in  California  to  be  85c 
per  acre;  in  the  Southwest,  $1.31  per  acre; 
in  the  Northwest,  $1.92  per  acre;  and  in 
Canada,  $1.90  per  acre.  These  costs  In- 
clude all  the  factors  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  an  accurate  cost  of  plowing. 
For  example,  in  the  total  cost  of  plowing 
in  California,  interest  and  depreciation 
amount  to  25c  per  acre,  repairs  8c,  and 
fuel  only  14c,  the  balance  being  made  up 
with  miscellaneous  supplies,  labor,  etc. 


It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  average  farmer 
in  keeping  costs  of  steam  plowing  would 
be  deceived  if  he  only  kept  record  of  la- 
bor and  fuel  costs,  for  in  this  case  prac- 
tically 5096  of  the  total  cost  is  made  up 
of  items  which  the  average  man  would 
fail  to  consider. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  types 
of  machinery  in  use  in  these  various  dis- 
tricts. In  California,  the  average  engine 
horsepower  is  given  as  60,  while  in  the 
other  districts  the  horsepower  is  from  26 
to  29.  In  California  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  about  $6000,  as  compared  with 
$3000  to  $4000  in  the  other  districts.  In 
California  the  average  acreage  plowed  per 
day  is  51  acres,  whereas  in  other  dis- 
tricts, with  smaller  engines,  the  acreage 
varies  from  20  to  26  acres.  Apparently, 
the  larger  machines  prove  more  economi- 
cal for  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  plow 
ing  is  shown  to  be  less  in  California  than 
in  any  other  district. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  con- 
sider t he  various  items  of  expense  con- 
nected with  steam  plowing.  In  those 
States  where  steam  outfits  are  most  com- 
mon, labor  cost  seems  to  be  high.  Six 
men  are  usually  necessary  to  operate  a 
steam  plow  outfit.  Beside  this,  from  four 
to  six  head  of  stock  are  required  to  sup- 
ply fuel  and  water.  Where  gasoline  ma- 
chinery is  in  use,  two  men  generally 
run  the  machine  and  very  little  expense 
is  occasioned  by  hauling  of  supplies  to 
the  machine.  There  are  other  factors 
to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  be- 
side the  actual  cost  of  operating  the  ma- 
chinery, such  as  the  danger  of  fire  when 
coal  or  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  as  com- 
pared with  the  freedom  from  such  dan 
ger  when  gasoline  is  used  as  the  source 
of  power.  Again,  it  is  Frequently  the  case 
that,  labor  is  scarce  and  unsatisfactory 
during  harvest  season:  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  gasoline  machine  will 
be  found  to  be  most  economical. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  traction  plow- 
ing is  cheaper  than  plowing  with  horses. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  collected  infor- 
mation concerning  the  cost  of  plowing 
with  horses,  and  has  shown  the  cost  to 
be  from  98c.  to  $1.40  per  acre,  in  Minne- 
sota, It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
costs,  however,  were  collected  in  a  gen- 
eral farming  district  where  the  horses 
could  be  used  for  other  work  during  part 
of  the  year.  On  large  grain  farms,  the 
entire  cost  of  keeping  the  stock  through- 
out the  year  has  to  be  charged  to  the 
grain  crop,  and  it.  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  cost,  of  plowing  In  California, 
when  done  by  stock,  is  more  expensive 
than  when  done  by  machinery. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  new  types  of 
traction  engines  have  been  developed 
which  are  likely  to  vary  materially  with 
the  cost  of  plowing,  and  to  make  plowing 
profitable  on  certain  soils  where  it  now 
proves  difficult  or  impracticable.  The  so- 
called  "caterpillar"  tread  for  gasoline  en- 
gines has  come  into  prominence  recently, 
and  is  proving  a  very  valuable  invention. 
The  writer  has  seen  traction  engines 
operated  with  this  tread,  In  Louisiana, 
where  the  ground  is  so  soft  that  the  aver- 
age traction  engine  would  sink  out  of 
sight,  or  where  horses  would  be  unable 
to  keep  footing  at  all.  This  tread  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  made  to 
operate  on  almost  any  type  of  soil. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  plow- 
ing by  machinery  has  a  very  important 
place  in  the  management  of  a  large  farm. 
The  costs  are  probably  less  than  where 
the  work  is  done  with  animals;  the  an- 
noyance of  labor  troubles  is  partly 
avoided;  the  danger  from  fire  in  harvest 
ing  is  lessened,  and  there  are  other  ad- 
vantages which  appeal  to  the  practical 
man. 

As  the  grain  fields  of  California  are  re 
duced  in  fertility,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
handle  the  land  more  economically  than 


is  now  possible,  or  the  profits  in  grain 
production  will  become  very  small.  Ap- 
parently, the  solution  of  the  problem  is  in 
the  development  of  better  machinery  for 
tnis  purpose. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  Informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DOHSEY, 
Whlttler,  California. 

THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  410  Crocker  Building, 
San  Krunclsco.  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning.  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trii-    :iinl    Plants,  Seeds  and  Blllbe, 
Orchids  and  Kxotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG .,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


D.  J.  JAMIES0N  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 


McNrar  Garage— Upstairs 


PETALUMA.  CAL. 


LONG  &  HOYT 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

We  make  a  specialty  in  Warehouse  Construe 
Hon,  Steel  Frames  or  Mill  Construction. 
Designs  and  Kstl  mates  submitted  free, 
itesults  guaranteed. 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply. 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
.Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Knglne. 

223-224  Edgerly  Bldg..  Fresno,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  iNCINCCRS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surseys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation, 

BA180A  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


William  A.  Cattell,  C.  E. 

M.  Am.  BOO.  C.  B.       M.  Am.  Sor.  M.  K. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Supply  —  Irrigation  —  Drainage. 

FOXCKOFT  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone:  Sutter  317 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephones  ] 


J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil — Hydraulic — Electrical 

947  PUELAN  BLDG. ,         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HASELWOOD,  JONES,  DOANE  &  HANSCOM 

CIVIl,,  S\\ITVU\    \M>  HYDRAULIC 
i  :m.i  \  BSBR8. 

Reclamation  Projects,  Irrigation  and 
Drainage,  Water  Supply  and  Power  De- 
velopment. Sewage  Disposal.  Roads  and 
Pavements.  Town-site  and  Subdivision 
work. 

Investigation    Deports,    Plans.  Speeiliea- 
tlons  ami  Supervision  of  Construction. 
•IT."   >li>nadn<H-k  niiiu.  8m  Francisco,  Cat. 


J.  C.  PIBRSON. 


I».  W. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical   Irrigation,  Reelnmatlon,  Drain- 

age  Power  and  Water  Develop  m.  Plana 

■•Hide  nud  Ratimatea  famished. 


R!l  &  Ri_  Ochsner  BIdg. 
Phone  Main  :!SJ.',  R. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  77. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  uVS&ttSL* 

75  Sutter  St,  Sal  Frmcisco.         I'rojects  Handled. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


Phinncy,  Catc  &  Marshall 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Licensed  Land  Surveyors,  Reclamation,  Irriga- 
tion, Highways,  Waterworks  and  Sewerage. 
Plans,  Kstlmates  and  Specifications. 

Rooms  404-405  Ochsner  Building 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

H.  A.  HUBBARD 

ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 

r.  s.  Mineral  and  Licensed  Land  Surveyor. 
Lots  surveyed  and  platted.  All  kinds  of  City  and 
Country  work  solicited.  Reports  and  examina- 
tions made. 

Phont  Rtd  5657  615  D  Si.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

General  Engineering  Co. 

Civil  and  Constructing  Engineers 

Land  Reclamation,     City  Enr ineerinf ,     Power  Development 

DKSKiNKKS  AND  BllILDKKS  of  Irrigation 
systems,  drainage  canals,  reservoirs,  embank- 
mentB,  water  works,  pipe  lines,  pumping  plants,  . 
sewer  systems,  septic  tanks,  liltratlon  plauts, 
dams,  flumes,  tunnels,  power  plants,  transmis- 
sion Hues.  Surveys,  reports,  plans,  estimates, 
specifications,  and  superintendence. 

1104  Ninth  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


PATENTS 


United  Stales  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICILTTRAL  WORKS 

Fir  ESN  O  CALIFORNIA. 
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Apiculture. 


CANNING  FRUIT  WITH  HONEY. 


By  Mrs.  H.  K.  Beaku,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Bee-keepers'  Association. 

There  is  no  mystery  or  luck  about  the 
successful  canning  of  fruit.  If  properly 
done,  failure  is  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  fruits  or  vegetables  should  be 
barely  ripe,  never  over-ripe,  perfect  of 
their  kind,  or  at  least  with  no  fermenta- 
tion started  in  them,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  taken  from  tree  or  garden  and  sealed 
up  in  jars  the  better.  New  fruit  jars  are 
best  put  over  the  fire  in  cold  water  to 
cover  them,  brought  slowly  to  a  boil,  and 
slowly  cooled;  then  they  will  stand 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

If  particular  about  keeping  the  fruit  in 
shape,  or  where  a  large  amount  is  to  be 
done  at  once,  it  is  usually  put  uncooked 
into  the  jars  and  covered  with  the  honey. 
The  jars  are  then  set  into  a  larger  boiler, 
with  a  perforated  rest  under  them,  to 
keep  them  from  the  bottom.  Fill  the 
boiler  with  cold  water  nearly  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  jars.  Screw  the  tops  on 
rather  loosely;  put  the  cover  on  the  boiler 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Both  fruit  and  vege- 
tables can  be  done  up  in  this  way.  As  a 
rule,  the  latter  is  more  difficult  to  keep 
than  fruit,  and  require  much  longer  cook- 
ing. 

Twelve  quarts  of  raspberries  require 
two  quarts  of  honey.  Put  two  quarts  of 
the  fruit  in  the  preserving  kettle  and  heat 
slowly  on  the  stove.  Crush  the  berries 
with  a  wooden  vegetable  masher  and 
spread  a  square  cheese-cloth  over  a  bowl 
and  turn  the  crushed  berries  and  juice 
into  it.  Press  out  the  juice  and  turn  it 
into  the  preserving  kettle.  Add  two 
quarts  of  honey  and  put  it  on  the  stove. 
When  the  syrup  begins  to  boil,  add  the 
remaining  ten  quarts  of  berries.  Let  them 
heat  slowly.  Boil  ten  minutes,  counting 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  bubble.  Skim 
well  while  boiling.    Put  in  cans  and  seal. 

Of  cherries,  take  six  quarts,  1%  quarts 
of  honey.  Measure  the  cherries  after  the 
stones  have  been  removed.  Pit  them  or 
not,  as  you  please.  If  you  pit  them,  be 
careful  to  save  all  the  juice.  Put  the 
honey  in  the  preserving-kettle  over  the 
fire  until  it  simmers.  Put  in  the  cher- 
ries and  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point. 
Boil  ten  minutes,  skimming  carefully. 

Of  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  you  take 
the  weight  of  the  fruit  in  honey. 
Plums  should  boil  about  fifteen  minutes; 
peaches  and  pears,  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

Blackberries  are  put  up  same  as  rasp- 
berries. 

Of  strawberries,  take  four  quarts  of 
fruit  and  l'j  quarts  of  honey.  Boil  ten 
minutes.  From  the  time  it  begins  to 
boil,  skim  well. 

Of  rhubarb,  take  equal  weight  of  fruit 
and  honey.    Boil  ten  minutes. 

Of  apples,  take  two  quarts  of  fruit  and 
one  pint  of  honey  and  half  a  pint  of 
water.    Boil  twenty  minutes. 

Of  corn,  take  two  quarts,  cut  off  the 
ear;  half  a  pint  of  honey,  one  pint  of 
water,  four  even  tablespoonfuls  of  salt; 
boil  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  then  put 
into  jars  or  bottles. 

Of  tomatoes,  take  three  quarts,  one 
pint  of  honey,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt;  boil  the  same  as  corn. 

Of  corn  and  tomatoes,  take  two  quarts 
of  corn,  two  quarts  of  tomatoes,  one  and 
a  half  pints  of  honey,  half  a  pint  of 
water,  five  even  tablespoonfuls  of  salt; 
boil  thirty  minutes,  then  seal. 

Grape,  raspberry,  blackberry,  cherry, 
plum,  and  peach  juices  are  made  as  fol- 
lows: One  quart  of  juice,  one  pint  of 
noney;  boil  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 


BEE  DISEASES  IN  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN. 

J.  R.  Dunn  writes  to  Gleanings,  con- 
cerning bee  diseases:  The  condition  of 
the  bees  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  not 
as  we  would  like  to  have  it.  European 
foul  brood  has  done  much  damage  in  some 
apiaries;  three-fourths  of  the  colonies 
have  had  the  disease;  but  the  actual  loss 
of  colonies  is  very  small,  as  many  of 
them  are  now  in  condition  for  the  alfalfa 
flow,  which  has  just  begun.  Requeening 
has  done  much  to  check  this  disease  in 
this  county,  but  under  certain  conditions 
colonies  with  young  queens  develop  the 
disease.  So  far  as  I  have  experimented 
with  the  disease,  race  has  very  little  do 
do  with  it.  I  have  used  all  imported 
queens  to  breed  from,  of  the  following 
races.  Three-band.  Italians,  Caucasians, 
and  Carniolans.  If  the  colonies  are  strong 
in  young  bees,  and  if  virgins  are  used,  I 
have  never  had  a  case  develop.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  colonies  are  weak  in  bees, 
I  find  it  better  to  unite  enough  of  them 
to  make  one  strong  colony  before  giving 
them  a  virgin. 


MR.  HILL  EXALTS  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


"Back  to  the  soil  or  we  perish!"  is  the 
warning  sounded  by  James  J.  Hill  in  his 
'Highways  of  Progress,"  just  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hill  says  the  United  States  must 
radically  change  its  ideal  of  being  a  manu- 
facturing country.  The  rapid  destruction 
of  natural  resources  which  can  never  be 
restored  to  the  earth  will  force  this 
change. 

"Within  twenty  years,  perhaps,  we  shall 
have  nowhere  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains a  timber  product  worth  recording. 

"By  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
our  best  and  most  convenient  coal  will 
have  been  so  far  consumed  that  the  re- 
mainder can  only  be  applied  to  present 
uses  at  an  enhanced  cost  which  would 
probably  compel  the  entire  re-arrange- 
ment of  industries  and  revolutionize  the 
common  lot  and  common  life. 

"In  the  year  1950  we  will  approach  an 
ironless  age.  Our  home  supply  of  iron 
will  have  retreated  almost  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  precious  metals. 

"Not  merely  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, but  our  whole  complex  industrial 
life,  so  intimately  built  upon  cheap  iron 
and  coal,  will  feel  the  strain  and  must 
suffer  realignment.  The  peril  is  not  of  re- 
mote geologic  time,  but  of  this  generation. 

"And  where  is  there  a  sign  of  prepara- 
tion for  it?  Where,  amidst  our  statistical 
arrays  and  flourish  of  trumpets  with 
which  the  rise  of  our  manufactured  pro- 
ducts is  always  announced,  do  we  hear  so 
much  as  a  whisper  of  care  about  the  needs 
of  the  time  marching  so  swiftly  upon 
us?" 

Mr.  Hill  points  to  England,  where  the 
pressure  of  too  much  attention  to  manu- 
facturing at  the  expense  of  farming  is 
already  being  felt. 

"From  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
of  men  are  huddling  together  in  her  cities, 
uttering  that  most  pathetic  and  most 
awful  ultimatum:  'Damn  your  charity; 
give  us  work.'  Our  one  recourse  is  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil." 

Mr.  Hill  declares  the  United  States  has 
done  with  its  soil  what  it  has  done  with 
its  coal  and  iron — wasted  it,  by  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  rivers  and  by  de- 
liberate soil  exhaustion,  by  growing  single 
big  njoney-making  crops  year  after  year 
without  thought  of  fertilization  or  re- 
plenishment by  crop  rotation.  The  soil, 
once  so  rich,  now  produces  but  twelve 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Austria, 
cropped  for  a  thousand  years,  produces  17 
bushels  per  acre.  France  20,  Germany  27 
and  England  32. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


1HE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  F.  COSTELLO,      -      -      VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  MITT 
PERFECTION  W  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  1\  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  2j  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  it  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

San  Dim  as,  California. 


5Jee  [rri^atin|  V^'yc 

mple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 
The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
illeable  iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.   It  is  designed  for 
those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  rrice,  circular  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0ED1NG,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &.  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


SHEET  IRON  PS? 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  lor  all  purposes  must  he  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  ran  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  Mai.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Kruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  (Irape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Kucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases ,  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.       H.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2967. 
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Horticultural  Notes. 

The  Capay  valley  almond  growers  have 
commenced  harvesting  their  almond  crops. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Coleman,  of  Oakdale,  re- 
cently harvested  350  lb.  of  peaches  from  a 
ix-year  old  Alberta  tree. 

W.  N.  Roher  of  Mt.  Campbell  reports 
that  the  orange  crop  will  be  short  in  his 
.section,  but  will  be  ~>0'/o  better  than  last 
year. 

The  Lindsay  Gazette  reports  that  C.  O. 
Cowles'  orange  grove  netted  him  $1000 
an  acre.  He  has  eight  acres  planted  with 
S50  trees. 

A.  L.  Quaintance,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  states  that  the 
thrlp  pests  around  Lindsay  have  been 
checked  a  great  deal  by  spraying. 

An  apple  orchard  of  40  acres,  near  Wat 
suiiville,  is  expected  to  yield  32,000  boxes 
of  loose  apples  this  year.  M.  B.  Tuttle 
owns  the  orchard,  which  comprises  2500 
trees. 

Frank  Wintrow  recently  bought  the 
John  Dollar  ranch  at  Milo,  Tulare  county. 
The  price  paid  was  $8000.  The  orchard 
consists  of  nine  acres  of  early  grapes  and 
the  rest  in  orange  trees. 

Cachella  shipped  50  carloads  of  canta- 
loupes this  season,  and  Thermol  shipped 
25  carloads.  Coachella  sent  out  23  car- 
loads of  watermelons  and  25  carloads  of 
grapes.  Thermol  sent  out  38  carloads  of 
grapes. 

The  spray  which  the  walnut  growers 
of  Santa  Maria  have  been  using  with 
such  success  on  the  blight  is  being 
adopted  by  walnut  growers  all  over  the 
State.  Mr.  Wiley  of  Santa  Maria  was 
the  first  one  to  use  this  spray  and  it 
cleaned  his  grove  of  the  blight. 

The  first  bale  of  cotton  was  brought 
into  the  gin  at  El  Centro  last  week.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  12,000  acres 
of  cotton  actually  matured  in  the  Im- 
perial valley.  This  means  one  bale  to  the 
acre,  and  from  one  bale  of  cotton  there 
are  usually  1000  lbs.  of  cotton  seeds. 

The  vine  paralysis  which  has  been 
affecting  the  vineyards  around  Fresno  has 
caused  the  vines  to  dry  and  to  give  the 
appearance  as  if  they  had  been  burned. 
The  disease  is  not  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular section,  but  manifests  itself  in 
spots  all  over  the  grape  districts. 

The  grape  inspectors  have  not  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  standardization  committee 
at  Lodi.  tl  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  a 
few  days  these  inspectors  will  be  ap- 
pointedl  and  they  wil,  go  out  among  the 
vineyards  and  see  if  the  grapes  are  in 
condition  to  be  put  on  the  market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  work- 
ing in  the  Fresno  district  to  see  if  Malaga 
grapes  can  be  shipped  East  for  the  Christ- 
mas market.  They  will  carry  on  experi- 
ments in  storage  and  the  effects  of  special 
care  in  picking  and  packing,  all  tending 
toward  one  object,  finding  the  most  suit- 
able means  of  handling  these  grapes  for 
the  eastern  market. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Atwater  dis- 
trict are  working  overtime  these  days 
drying  peaches  and  shipping.  A  large 
pack  of  dried  fruit  is  being  made  in  that 
district  this  year,  and  the  quality  is  said 
to  be  most  excellent.  A  number  of  the 
growers  in  that  section  are  preparing  ex- 
hibits for  the  Merced  county  display  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year. 

El  Dorado  county  is  harvesting  one  of 
t  he  largest  crops  of  fruit  that  has  been 
seen  in  years.  Fears  and  peaches  form 
the  bulk  of  the  shipment.  Owing  to  the 
good  work  of  the  Farmers'  Fruit  Alliance, 
the  pack  this  year  is  more  particularly 
handled  than  ever.  It  is  impossible  for 
shippers  to  find  a  market  for  diseased 
fruit,  when  an  inspector  of  the  Alliance 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


rjpHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,   DURABLE  AND  SOLID    IN  CONSTRUCTION  — EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Phone  78 


511  Alma  Street 


turns  down  a  load  of  fruit  the  assistant 
appointed  by  the  State  is  at  once  noti- 
fied and  he  prohibits  the  sale  of  the  poor 
fruit. 

C.  H.  Schmidt,  a  fruit  grower  of  Selnia, 
owns  ten  acres  of  peach  trees,  28  months 
old,  and  he  obtained  50  tons  of  peaches 
therefrom,  which  sold  for  $25  per  ton.  Ze- 
tween  the  rows  of  trees  alfalfa  has  been 
planted  in  strips  ten  feet  wide,  and  three 
crops  of  hay  have  already  been  cut.  Mr. 
Schmidt  attributes  the  fine  growth  of  al 
galga  and  trees  to  the  liberal  use  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

C.  W.  Logan,  of  Stockton,  has  seven 
Capri  fig  trees  which  netter  him  over 
$300.  The  trees  were  painted  in  Stock- 
ton about  40  years  ago  byfeorge  West. 
The  figs  are  taken  off  the  tree  and  hung 
in  the  Smyrna  fig  groves  and  the  pollen 
from  the  Capri  fertilizes  the  Smyrna  fig. 
Without  fertilization  the  Smyrna  fig 
never  reaches  maturity  and  drops  from 
the  tree  without  ripening. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  grape  output 
of  both  wine  and  table  grapes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Biggs  will  far  exceed  that  of 
last  year.  The  shortage  of  Tokay  grapes 
in  other  sections  should  advance  the  price 
and  make  the  prices  far  better  than  last 
year.  The  hot  weather  earlier  in  the 
season  did  no  damage  to  the  grapes,  and, 
as  there  is  no  blight  in  that  section,  all 
varieties  of  grapes  are  looking  healthy 
and  are  of  a  good  color. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers  Asso- 
ciation has  demonstrated  that  all  kinds 
of  berries  can  be  shipped  successfully  in 
refrigerated  cars  to  Eastern  points.  This 
association  has  done  wonders  for  the 
berry  growers  of  that  section,  so  that 


$35  and  $40  a  ton  for  blackberries  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  association  used 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  in  pick- 
ing the  berries,  and  they  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  their  good  work.  These 
children  picked  150  tons  of  berries. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jeff- 
rey sent  out  letters  to  dried  fruit  produc- 
ers of  California  calling  their  attention 
to  a  communication  he  has  received  from 
importers  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam, 
stating  that  unless  the  California  shippers 
can  standardize  their  exportations  they 
will  be  refused  further  business,  with  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  given  the  preference. 
The  California  fruit  is  preferable,  but  the 
shippers  do  not  make  any  distinction  be- 
tween high  and  low  grades.  The  Nether- 
lands importers,  who  also  distribute  the 
dried  fruits  among  the  colonies,  want  to 
be  able  to  tell  from  samples  whether  the 
fruits  they  will  get  are  worth  advance 
prices  or  low  figures.  Jeffrey  suggests 
that  the  dried  fruit  interests  hold  a  State 
conference  at  which  a  plan  of  standardiza- 
tion can  be  formulated. 


General  Agriculture. 

Cotton  has  been  planted  successfully  by 
the  Edison  Land  and  Water  Co.  in  Kern 
county.    It  has  over  20  acres. 

Jacob  Jefferson,  of  Neponsett,  Monterey 
county,  raised  10,000  sacks  of  Salinas 
Buibanks  from  90  acres  of  land. 

Orange  County  Bee  Inspector  Pleasants 
finds  that  there  is  very  little  foul  brood 
among  the  apiaries  of  that  county. 

The  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  to  be  har- 
vested now  in  the  Yuma  valley  is  valued 
at  about  $100,000.   The  Yuma  Valley  Seed 


Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this  ? 


If  *<Ojrj 


4iT 

I  NO 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  4  FERTILIZER  CO.,  310  Sansome  St.,  Sap  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

IMPORTERS   AND   REFINERS  OF 

"Anchor"  Brand  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
"Volcano"  Brand  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur,    "Tiger"     Brand  Sublimed 
Sulphur.  "Fruit"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur,  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour 
Sulphur  Boll.  Uelined  Lump  and  Crude 
Sulphur 
AgreutH  for  "Fleur  Ue  Soufrc" 
FACTORIES: 
Bordeaux,  France; 
Cor.    1 1 ii pun  i    auil   Bay   Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco] anil  l.lvuy,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
Oilier.  624  Calllomla  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  4830 
Telephone  (Home)  C.  6«3« 
Priced  and  Samples  Furnished  on  applica- 
tion. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  fake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn   Blake,  McKall  ACo.  Portland,  Oregon 
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Growers'  Association  wil  lsoon  be  organ- 
ized, and  the  seed  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  through  their  agents. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  com- 
menced shipping  beets  from  Woodland 
last  week  and  are  averaging  300  tons  a 
day. 

The  Anaheim  Sugar  Co.  signed  up  over 
1000  acres  to  beets  at  Corona.  This  will 
mean  a  revenue  of  about  $100,000  to  the 
growers. 

T.  D.  Skeen  reports  that  the  grain 
yield  in  the  Alpaugh  country  is  very  good 
this  year.  Some  of  the  land  runs  as  high 
as  40  sacks  per  acre,  while  other  localities 
are  getting  practically  nothing.  Many  of 
the  people  of  this  district  are  using  wells 
to  irrigate  and  are  having  good  results 
(herefrom. 

The  squirrels  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  around  Tipton,  Tulare  county. 
If  makes  it  especially  hard  for  the  farm- 
ers when  their  neighbors  will  not  kill  off 
these  pests.  A  eucalyptus  company  in 
that  county  recently  spent  $1000  in  kill- 
ing squirrels  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  eating  up  their  trees. 

The  celery  growers  in  Orange  county 
have  planted  about  three-fourths  of  their 
crop.  So  far  the  plants  have  not  been 
bothered  by  insects.  The  acreage  will 
be  about  2600  acres  this  year,  or  about 
100  acres  less  than  that  of  last  year,  as 
a  number  of  ranchers  have  turned  their 
attention  to  lima  beans  and  sugar  beets. 

Job  Chrisman,  county  bee  inspector,  re- 
ports that  on  investigating  1900  colonies 
of  bees  he  found  300  hives  affected  with 
foul  brood  and  12  with  immovable  cones. 
He  reports  that  there  is  very  little  Amer- 
ican foul  brood  amongst  the  bees,  as  it 
has  all  been  cleaned  up;  but  there  is 
considerable  European  foul  brood,  how- 
ever, among  the  bees  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county. 

The  lack  of  water  in  the  early  spring 
has  reduced  the  Yolo  county  beet  crop 
from  75,000  tons  to  45,000  tons.  Another 
thing  that  has  had  the  effect  of  cutting 
down  the  crop  is  the  root  louse  that  is 
prevalent  in  some  sections.  It  has  be- 
come a  pest,  but  it  is  only  in  fields  where 
beets  have  been  previously  cropped  that 
they  are  giving  any  trouble.  In  new- 
fields  and  where  the  crop  has  been  irri- 
gated the  pest  is  not  to  be  found.  It 
appears  that  plenty  of  moisture  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  root  louse.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  crop  is  good.  Some  of  the  first 
shipments  show  a  sugar  percentage  of 
20  and  22,  which  is  a  shade  better  than 
that  of  last  year.  In  irrigated  fields  the 
beet  is  as  large  as  those  of  last  year,  but 
in  others  where  irrigation  has  been  im- 
practicable, the  beet  does  not  measure 
up  to  last  season's  standard. 


pacity  from  400  tons  to  900  tons,  and  they 
expect  to  put  10.000  acres  in  beets  in  the 
Corcoran  and  Alpaugh  countries. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  new  thistle  has  been  found  upon  the 
land  of  C.  Borman  in  the  Sacramento 
country.  So  far  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
place  infected  with  this  pest. 

State  Forester  Homans  is  investigating 
the  possibilities  of  Butte  county  soils  for 
eucalyptus  growing,  and  he  has  advised 
the  land-owners  in  that  district  to  put 
out  groves,  as  he  thinks  these  trees  would 
make  a  wonderful  growth  in  that  section. 

The  Viticulturists  of  California  have 
rented  a  hall  at  235  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco,  where  they  will  hold  forth. 
This  place  will  serve  as  a  meeting-place 
for  all  those  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  wine  industry,  whether  they  are  cask- 
makers  or  grape-pickers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Wagner  Sugar 
Refinery  Co.  of  New  York  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  sugar  corporation's  factory 
at  Corcoran  in  a  short  time.  According 
to  this  report,  they  will  increase  the  ca- 


COMING  PACIFIC  COAST  POUL- 
TRY SHOWS. 


Sacramento,  September,  1910. — Annual 
poultry  show  held  in  connection  with 
State  Fair.  E.  F.  Mitchell,  director,  Sac- 
ramento. 

North  Yakima,  Washington — Washing- 
ton State  Fair,  September  26  to  October  1. 
1910. — John  W.  Pace,  secretary;  Harry 
H.  Collier,  superintendent,  poultry. 

Stockton,  California,  November  8  to  12, 
1910. — First  annual  exhibition  of  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Poultry  Association.  Eu- 
gene P.  Sabin,  secretary,  Stockton. 

Oakland,  California,  November  22  to  27, 
1910. — Annual  exhibition  of  the  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Association.  E.  K.  Healey, 
secretary,  Alameda,  California. 

Seattle,  Washington,  December  5  to  10, 
1910.  F.  E.  Barth,  secretary. 

Portland,  Oregon,  December  5  to  10. 

1910.  — J.  C.  Murray,  secretary;  M.  W. 
Coates  and  Harry  H.  Collier,  judges. 

Petaluma,  California,  Dec.  8  to  11,  1910. 
— Fourth  annual  poultry  show  of  the  Peta- 
luma Poultry  Association.  H.  R.  Camp- 
bell, secretary,  Petaluma. 

Ashcroft,  British  Columbia,  December 
28  to  31,  1910.— W.  Maxwell,  secretary; 
H.  H.  Collier,  judge. 

Tacoma,  Washington,  January  3  to  11, 

1911.  — Frank  L.  White,  secretary,  South 
Tacoma;  Miller  Purvis,  judge. 

San  Diego,  January  4  to  8,  1911.- — San 
Diego  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Club.  A.  P. 
A.  rules.  W.  C.  McDougal,  secretary. 

Colfax,  Washington,  January  10  to  14, 
1911. — H.  Rosenkranz,  secretary.  H.  H. 
Collier,  judge. 

Walla  Walla,  Washington,  January  17 
to  21,  1911.— H.  Dickinson,  secretary;  H. 
H.  Collier,  judge. 

Jerome,  Idaho,  January  24  to  28,  1911. 
— Wm.  N.  Hardwick,  secretary. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RICE 
GROWING. 

The  government  rice  experiment  which 
is  being  conducted  about  a  mile  south  of 
Willows,  has  thus  far  proved  a  success, 
and  is  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the 
most  optimistic.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  rice  fields  is  a  plot  of  ground  on  which 
is  grown  the  spineless  cactus,  and  this 
also  is  doing  remarkably  well.  These 
two  experiments,  if  they  prove  success- 
ful in  the  end,  wil  undoubtedly  have 
much  to  do  in  assisting  the  farmer  to 
decide  as  to  the  crops  he  will  grow, 
as  both  the  rice  and  castus  will  prove 
valuable  products. 

The  rice  field  contains  about  three 
acres,  divided  into  forty  plots,  each  plot 
being  planted  to  a  different  variety  of 
rice.  Unless  the  field  is  examined  close- 
ly, it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  grain  field, 
with  green  blades  about  ten  inches  in 
height.  The  sub-divisions  for  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  rice  are  surrounded  by  levees 
anad  the  field  is  kept  flooded,  reminding 
the  onlooker  of  the  pictures  of  rice  fields 
he  has  seen  in  the  books  of  travel. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  fur 
nished  a  well  near  the  field,  the  water 
being  raised  by  a  centrifugal  pump  driv 
en  by  a  motor,  which  throws  a  large 
stream  of  water.  Troughs  and  ditches 
lead  the  water  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  field  where  it  is  needed,  and  checks 
and  small  gates  between  the  fields  reg- 
ulate the  levels  of  the  water  in  the  differ- 
ent subdivisions. 

Agriculturist  Blanchard  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  in 
Willows  several  days  ago  looking  over  this 
rice  field  and  remarked  that  it  was  the 
best  field  of  rice  in  California. 

Near  the  rice  field,  but  far  enough  away 
so  as  not  to  to  be  affected  by  the  mois- 


ture, is  the  plot  containing  the  spineless 
cactus.  Twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  of  spineless  slabs  were  planted 
here,  and  the  growth  has  been  watched 
carefully.  The  plants  have  all  lived  and 
are  doing  excellently,  some  of  the  slabs 
having  three,  four  and  even  five  slabs 
growing  from  them. 


SOMETHING 
DOING 
EVERY 
MINUTE 


STUPENDOUS 
SPONTANEOUS 
SPECTACULAR 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

FIESTA  OF  THE  DAWN  OF  GOLD 


Sacramento,  Sept.  3  to  10  inclusive 

Greatest  Exhibits     ::  Best 
Races    ::    Biggest  Live 
Stock  Show 


FRONTIER  DATS  SHOW,  Direct  from 
Cheyenne.  Cow  Hoys,  Cow  Girls.  Broncho 
IliiNliiiK  and  Roping.  Fast  anil  Furious 
Vctinn  in  Continuous  Contests  between 
Men  anil  Beasts. 

DARING   DAILY   FLIGHT  OF  MAN-BIRD 

HAMILTON. 
PAIN'S     MARVELOUS     AND  MAJESTIC 
DISPLAY   OF    FIREWORKS,   Direct  from 
Manhattan  Beach,  New  York. 
Glorious,    Grand,   Gorgeous — The   Best  in 
Pyrotechnics  that  Human  Brain 
Can  Devise. 
A   Bnml  of  Sioux  Indians  in  Wild  and 
Weird  Aboriginal  Festivities. 
$;t."»,000   for   Premiums   and  Races. 
970,000  for  Attractions. 
A  Show  of  Shows;  a  Carnival  of  Carnivals. 
One  Admission  to  Everything. 

Reduced  Rates  on  all  Railroads 


TENANTS  WANTED:  A  large  area  of  fertile 
Alameda  County  land  suited  to  a  variety  of 
crops  will  be  open  for  lease  this  Fall.  Only  those 
having  a  good  knowledge  of  general  farming  and 
willing  to  grow  other  crops  besides  hay  and 
grain  need  apply  Terms  reasonable.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  write  to  F.  W.  Koeding,  375 
.Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAVE  30,000  TO  40,000  Eucalyptus  Globu- 
lis  plants  for  sale;  one-year-old  strong 
plants  in  flats. 

FRED  KRASEMANN, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


TRIANGLE  TRIP 


ASK  AGENT  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Triangle  Trip  Over  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Railroad. 


ONE      OF      THE      MOST  DELIGHTFUL 
SCENIC   ONE-DAY   JAUNTS  IN 
AMERICA. 

150  miles  of  mountain  and  redwood 
forest  scenery,  a  boat  ride  on  Sau  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  along  the  Russia  River. 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  8:45  a.  m.  daily 
(and  6:45  a.  m.  Sunday  only)  by  boat 
across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  full 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sausalito  (the 
Sorrento  of  America).  Thence  via  pic- 
turesque San  Rafael  and  thriving  Peta- 
luma (home  of  the  Chicken  Industry), 
through  Sonoma  Valley  to  Santa  Rosa 
and  Fulton.  From  Fulton  through  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  redwood 
forests,  and  along  Russian  River  to  Monte 
Rio.  Return  is  made  along  the  coast, 
passing  Tomales  Bay,  Point  Reyes,  San 
Anselmo,  etc.,  to  Sausalito,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  at  7:35  the  same  evening. 

If  preferred,  trip  can  be  reversed,  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  at  8:15  a.  m.  via  the 
coast  to  Monte  Rio  and  returning  along 
the  river  and  through  the  valleys,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  7:05  same  evening.  On 
Sundays  an  extra  train  arrives  at  9:05 
p.  m. 

Round  Trip  Fare  for  Triangle  Trip, 
SK— .HO,  except  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  It  Is 
$2.50,  and  on  Sundays  only  $2.20. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  send  for 
Price  List. 


HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1910-11  planting.  All  leading  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  stock  grown  in  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Special 
prices  if  contracted  in  August.  Send  for 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

'Z'l'l    M  on  ad  nock   Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTUS 

The  hest  that  40  years  experience  can 
produce,  lieing  grown  slow,  in  the  cool  at- 
mosphere of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  aud 
more  vigorous  than  those  grown  in  the  hot 
interior  of  the  State. 

Correspondence  Invited. 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  Calilornia  SI,  San  Francisco. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box— prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
lnex  pensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


MAIN  ANdJUiQWAPD 

'    .  S.TREE-,  S 
5AN1  #«ANCISC0,CAI. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  aud  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


An  trust  13.  1010. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Paul  P.  Pabkeb. 


THE  VICIOUS  HORSE. 

There  is  always  a  cause  for  a  young 
horse  becoming  vicious  after  it  has  been 
gentle  and  easy  to  handle,  says  the  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture.  From  experience,  we 
believe  that  a  young  horse  becomes  vicious 
by  becoming  excessively  heated,  fatigued, 
or  annoyed.  We  at  one  time  had  similar 
experience  with  a  young  horse,  which  was 
annoyed  by  fierce  biting  flies  when  the 
young  animal  was  hot  and  fatigued  on  a 
homeward  journey  from  town  one  sultry 
afternoon.  This  young  horse  had  worked 
well  for  several  times,  and  was  literally 
as  "gentle  as  a  kitten,"  but  after  the 
trip  just  spoken  of  it  became  so  vicious 
that  ordinary  horsemen  could  not  possi- 
bly handle  it.  It  was  sold  to  a  man  who 
was  an  expert  in  working  wild  or  tame 
horses,  and  he  made  a  very  valuable  ani- 
mal of  it,  selling  it  after  a  few  months 
to  a  city  fire  department  for  a  large  sum, 
I  think  about  $600. 

If  you  keep  this  young  mare,  1  should 
advise  that  you  let  her  alone  for  a  lew 
months,  in  the  meantime  giving  her  good 
care  and  feed,  but  do  not  try  to  work  her 
in  any  way,  not  even  haltering  her,  and 
by  all  means  do  not  whip  her  or  attempt 
io  punish  her  in  any  way.  At  feeding  time, 
from  a  safe  place,  it  might  be  well  to  give 
her  some  sugar  or  other  choice  morsel 
tr,qm  the  hand,  thus  winning  back  her  af- 
fection and  confidence. 

When  you  finally  determine  to  work  her 
again,  secure  the  services  of  at  least  one 
good  horseman  who  has  experience  in 
breaking  horses.  Have  heavy,  strong  har 
ness  and  other  equipment,  so  that  when 
she  is  harnessed  for  work  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  her  breaking  anything  and 
getting  away.  When  you  attempt  to  do  a 
thing  with  her,  carry  out  your  plan  and 
let  her  know  that  you  are  master,  at  least 
by  superior  power.  If  she  strikes  or  kicks 
during  the  harnessing  or  hitching  up  pro 
cess,  place  a  rope  on  her  feet  in  such  a 
way  that  kicking  or  striking  will  be  im- 
possible. Harness  and  hitch  her  up  when 
you  make  the  attempt,  even  though  it  re- 
quires the  services  of  several  men  and 
many  hours'  time. 

The  striking  of  the  young  mare  can  be 
cured  by  fastening  a  rope  to  the  front 
foot  and  held  firmly  by  a  strong  man  so 
that  the  motion  of  striking  will  be  im- 
possible. When  she  finds  that  moving  the 
foot  to  strike  becomes  very  inconvenient 
or  painful,  she  will  desist  alter  a  time. 
Keep  the  rope  on  the  animals  foot  and 
jerk  it  smartly,  but  not  enough  to  injure 
the  mare,  till  her  attention  is  diverted 
from  striking  or  other  bad  thing;;  to  the 
impediment.  She  will  soon  get  to  think- 
ing about  the  rope  on  the  foot,  and  hence 
will  not  be  inclined  to  do  other  bad 
things.  Getting  the  attention  of  a  vicious 
horse  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  getting 
control  of  the  animal,  but  always  get  the 
animal's  attention  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
never  become  excited,  as  the  horseman 
must  be  cool  headed  even  if  the  horse  is 
not. 

It  likely  will  be  best  to  hitch  the  young 
mare  to  a  good  wagon  with  an  old  re- 
liable and  rather  heavy  horse,  one  that 
will  not  become  excited  or  "act  up"  re 
gardless  of  what  the  other  does.  When 
you  have  the  team  hitched  to  the  wagon 
allow  them  to  stand  for  a  time  before  you 
attempt  to  make  them  move.  If  the  young 
horse  starts  to  go,  let  her  go  in  any  di- 
rection she  wishes,  and  allow  her  to  stop 
when  she  is  inclined  to  do  so.  It  will  be 
best  not  to  use  a  whip  at  all.  The  lines 
may  be  used  for  tapping  her  up.  Give  her 
plenty  of  time.    Many  young  horses  are 


utterly  spoiled  by  hitching  them  up  for 
the  first  time  and  driving  them  for  miles 
when  they  should  be  driven  for  only  a 
short  distance  and  kept  in  the  harness  for 
not  more  than  half  an  hour. 


BUTTER-SCORING  CONTEST 

Leon  M.  Davis  reports  that  the  butter- 
scoring  contest  held  at  the  University 
Farm,  at  Davis,  on  August  1,  was  won 
by  the  Golden  Creamery,  of  Eitna  Mills, 
Cal.  Although  this  is  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  buttermakers,  neverthe- 
less, 21  entries  were  sent  in.  The  low 
scores  are  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
buttermakers,  but  due  mostly  to  the  dairy- 
men who  furnished  over-ripe  and  poorly 
cared-for  cream.  There  is  nothing  more 
discouraging  for  the  buttennen  than  to 
have  to  work  with  old,  stale  cream,  as  the 
high  acidity  makes  any  control  of  the 
ripening  process  impossible,  and  the  use 
of  a  starter  cannot  overcome  the  unde- 
sirable flavor,  which  is  bound  to  be  pres- 
ent in  such  butter. 

The  scores  placed  were  as  follows: 

No.       Creamery  and  Location.  Score. 
K — Golden  Creamery,  Etna  Mills... 95 
2— Laton  Co-op.  Creamery,  Laton.  .94V. 

4—  Pioneer  Creamery,  Ferndale  94 

13 —  Ceres  Creamery  Co.,  Ceres   94 

17 — Bodega  Creamery  Co.,  Bodega.  .  .93  V. 

7 — Univ.  Farm  Cry.  (not  compet.)  .93% 

5 —  Fresno  Cry.  Co.,  Fresno  93 

11—  Castroville  Cry.  Co.,  Castroville.  .92'.j 

6 —  New  Era  Cry.,  Gusline   92  lL. 

14—  Elk  Grove  Cry.,  Elk  Grove  92 

1G — Suisun  Cry.  Co.,  Suisun   91 

1 — Eclipse  Cry.  Co.,  Beatrice   91 

21 — Diamond  Cry.  Co.,  Harmony  Val..91 
9— Bay  View  Cry.,  Napa   91 

12—  Woodland  Cry.,  Woodland   91 

Turlock  Cry.,  Turlock   90  % 

The  butter  receiving  the  highest  score 
was  made  from  graded  cream,  one  day 
old.  After  15'/,  starter  was  added,  it 
was  held  at  58"  for  three  hours.  One 
hour  before  churning,  it  was  cooled  to 
50°,  the  churning  temperature.  The  time 
of  churning  was  45  minutes,  and  there 
was  one  washing,  at  the  same  tempera 
ture  as  the  buttermilk,  54".  The  result 
was  butter  of  a  fine  clean  flavor,  and  hav- 
ing good  body  and  texture. 


WEANING  PIGS. 


In  the  first  place  do  not  wean  the  pigs 
too  soon.  If  they  are  stunted  right  in  the 
start  they  will  never  mature  properly, 
says  the  Farmers'  Guide,  so  it  is  better  to 
leave  them  with  the  sow  for  a  little  long- 
er until  they  have  size  and  strength  and 
can  take  care  of  themselves  without  the 
aid  of  the  sow.  When  they  are  seven  or 
eight  weeks  old  the  weaning  should  ordi- 
narily begin,  although  there  are  times  and 
circumstances  when  this  should  be  done 
sooner  than  this,  or  not  until  they  are 
nine  or  ten  weeks  old. 

The  pigs  should  be  taught  to  eat  some 
suitable  feed  before  the  time  to  wean 
them.  This  can  be  done  by  providing  a 
small  trough  in  a  part  of  the  pen  where 
the  sow  cannot  get  at  it,  and  in  this  a 
little  sweet  milk,  placed  a  few  times  a  day. 
Later  a  little  bran  and  shorts  or  middlings 
qan  be  mixed  into  the  milk  to  make  a 
gWuel,  and  shelled  corn  scattered  around 
the\pen  for  them  to  gather  up.  Many 
breeders  follow  out  this  plan  and  find  that 
the  prgs  will  practically  wean  themselves, 
for  as  fhey  learn  to  eat  the  food  supplied 
they  takxe  less  of  the  sow's  milk  and  her 
milk  gradually  dries  up.  However,  where 
the  pigs  Are  to  be  removed  from  the  sow, 
it  is  best\not  to  remove  them  all  at  the 
time,  but  io  take  the  stronger  away  first 
and  each  day  remove  one  or  two,  leaving 
the  more  Mack  ward  ones  until  the  last  to 
take  the  diininishing  milk  supply  of  the 
dam  and  prevent  caking  of  the  udder.  In 
this  way  theVsow  does  not  notice  the  loss 


INSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK 

I> iMLK.v.v  Ohio 

li'/V,  ^i'DDiiJi^ILiMTMIii  UlL 

I  M  SURES 

HOffSES.  V\  L  Lt-Ss  -v.-NU  CATTUCj 

Against  Death  From  Any  Cause 

(INCLUDING  KIRK) 


Established  1886 
Largest  and  Oldest 
Live  Stock  Company 
Not  "Mutual" 
No  Assessments 


If  no  agent  in  your  locality  write  to 

W.  T.  CLEVERDON,  General  Agent 

350  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
"Over  $1,000,000  losses  paid  without  a  suit." 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best  I  * 

Poultry  Regulators  on  ■*»«  ma'kc«  A 
  I 

G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction.  M 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE 

— for  60  years  in  constant  use.  I  _ 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  O 
WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San.  Francisco  Manufacturers  j__ 


COCOANUT  CAKE 

OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 

20  Tons   

$25.00 

5  Tons  .... 

25.50 

Less  quantities 

26.00 

Cartage  75c  per  ton 

Manufactured  by 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD 

WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Our  foundation  Btock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  FENCING 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


q      A  combination  ol  Beauty,  Strength. 
Durability,  Economy. 

Get    out    free    flliiNtrnted    catalog  on 

fencing.  Tell  us  just  what  you  want  in 
the  line  of  Hog,  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence.  Gates,  Netting  or  Fence  Wires 
and  get  our  money  mh\  Iiik  prleeM.  A 
trial  will  soon  place  you  In  line  in  mir 
long  procession  of  well  satisfied  cus- 
tomers.   Write  today!    Noyi  : 

No.  822  E.  Main  Street 
Stockton.  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  ezperienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 
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DAIRY  AUCTION 

250  Head 

GREATEST  SALE 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Thursday,  Aug.  18th 

High-Grade  Holsteins  and  a 
Few  Jerseys  and  Durhams 

Becau  e  of  the  expiration  of  the  l<:ase  of  the 
ranch,  there  will  be  sold  at  public  Auction  on 
Thursday,  August  18th,  the  sple  d  d  dairy 
herd  of  JOE  COLOSIO,  ON  THE  HENRY 
WEYER  RANCH,  ON  THE  SOU  I H 
SIDE  OF  THE  TUOLUMNE  RIVER, 
THREE  MILES  WEST  OF  WATER- 
FORD,  ON  THE  S.  P.  R.  R.,  THREE 
MILES  EAST  OF  EMPIRE  ON  THE 
SANTA  FE,  AND  NINE  MILES  EAST 
OF  MODESTO,  the  herd  consisting  of 


120  Cows  now  milking,  30  Springers 
20  head  from  18  months  to  two  years 
60  head  from  3  months  to  1  year 
1  thouroughbred  registered 
Holstein  Bull 

Also  J  3  head  Work  Horses  and  Mares;  60  head 
Young  Pigs ;  4  sets  Double  Work  Harness ; 
2  sets  Single  Work  Harness ;  2  Mowers ; 
J  Rake;  3  Farm  Wagons;  J  New  Steam 
Separator  (1500  lbs.  capacity);  J  Gasoline 
Engine  (2  h.  p  );  J  Boiler  (2  h.p.);  J  Fresno 
Scraper  ;  Single  and  Gang  Plows ;  Milk  Cans ; 
Household  Furniture;  Small  Farming  Imple- 
ments. Sale  commences  at  J  J  a.  m.  sharp. 
TERMS :  Approved  notes  for  6  months  at 
8  per  cent. 

Free  Lunch  will  be  Served  on  the  Grounds 


JOE  COLOSIO, 

OWNER 


J.  H.  C0RLEY, 

AUCTIONEER 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  fllDG,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


»  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WARREN  H.  HORD 

Live  Stock  Dealer  and  Auctioneer 
Work  Stock  to  let  in  carload  lots. 

ROOMS  604-605  MUTUAL  BANK  BUILDING 
704  MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I  WANT  300  or  more  Angora  (ioats.  State 
price,  etc.   Box  28,  Diamond  Springs,  L'al. 


of  her  pigs  so  much  and  the  weaker  pigs 
are  given  an  extra  supply  of  milk,  which 
pushes  them  along  to  almost  the  equal 
of  the  thriftier  pigs  of  the  litter. 

The  weaned  pigs  should  be  given  good 
care  an  attention,  for  if  they  have  been 
depending  upon  the  milk  of  the  dam  to 
any  extent  they  are  apt  to  be  checked  in 
their  growth,  which  is  often  stunting  in 
the  future  growth.  They  should  be  fed 
for  growth  rather  than  fat,  and  should 
have  feeds  rich  in  protein.  Middlings 
and  skim  milk  with  a  run  on  a  good  clo- 
ver or  alfalfa  pasture  makes  a  good  com- 
bination. 


NASAL  CATARRH  IN  HORSES. 


There  is  quite  an  epidemic  of  catarrh 
among  the  horses  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  usually  shown  by  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose.  This  continues  for  some 
time  until  it  becomes  a  thick  yellow. 
There  is  also  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  and 
the  horse  becomes  dull  and  lazy.  When 
treated  immediately  there  is  no  bad  re- 
sults liable  to  follow,  but  if  allowed  to 
linger  chronic  catarrh  often  sets  in. 

A  horse  infected  with  catarrh  should 
be  given  rest  and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
The  horse's  head  should  be  held  over  a 
bucket  of  hot  water,  four  or  five  times 
a  day,  so  that  the  animal  will  inhale  the 
steam.  This  should  continue  for  15  to  20 
minutes  at  a  time.  The  best  feed  to  be 
given  is  bran  mashed  and  scalded  oats. 
If  the  animal  does  not  show  any  improve- 
ment after  this  treatment  and  becomes 
emaciated,  a  three-ounce  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  and  two  drams  of  pow- 
dered chlorate  potassium  diluted  with  a 
pint  of  water  should  be  given  three 
times  a  day  as  a  drench.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  giving  the  horse  the  drench, 
as  it  will  fight  against  It,  and  the  ani- 
mal should  not  be  treated  too  harshly. 
If  the  nights  are  very  cold,  the  horse 
should  be  blanketed. 

If  after  two  weeks  and  the  discharge 
still  continues  and  the  horse  shows  no 
signs  of  improvement,  give  one-half  dram 
of  reduced  iron  three  times  a  day.  This 
may  be  fed  mixed  with  some  damp  feed. 


WOOL  POINTERS. 


The  fineness  of  wool  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  its  merits,  and  density  is  one  of 
the  very  important  qualities  in  the  fleece. 
Density  is  not  only  of  value  to  secure  a 
heavy  fleece,  but  from  a  breeder's  point 
of  view,  its  chief  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  more  protection  to  the  sheep 
than  a  fleece  that  is  open.  Not  only  is  a 
sheep  with  loose,  open  fleece  more  liable 
to  contract  a  cold  from  exposure  to  rain 
and  wind,  but  is  also  more  apt  to  yield  a 
dirty  fleece,  as  the  loose  fleece  catches  the 
dirt  and  dust. 

When  a  sheep  has  become  badly  chilled, 
or  has  become  sick  in  any  way  so  as  to 
cause  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  contract,  a 
break  or  shrinkage  occurs  in  the  fiber  at 
that  point.  The  wool  on  the  sheep  grows 
from  a  small  sac  in  the  skin,  and  it  passes 
away  from  the  skin  through  a  small  open- 
ing which  may  be  easily  contracted  or  ex- 
panded to  the  different  influences.  The 
influences  are  various,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  important  that  the  sheep  be  covered 
with  a  fleece  that  is  so  dense  as  not  to 
be  effected  much  by  external  conditions. 

The  length  of  the  staple  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature,  both  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  and  from  the  shepherd's 
standpoint.  In  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing the  best  wool  goods,  a  long,  even 
yarn  is  indispensable.  Hence,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  length  and  strength  of  fiber 
include  its  most  valuable  characteristics 


Secretary  Wilson's  meat  inspectors  will 
continue  to  inspect  lard  substitutes,  and 
not  a  pound  of  that  article  can  go  into 


interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  it 
bears  the  mark  "U.  S.  Inspected  and 
Passed."  This  is  the  gist  of  an  opinion 
rendered  by  Judge  Fowler,  who  holds  that 
lard  substitute,  which  is  a  cooking  com- 
pound made  up  of  1-5  animal  fat  and 
4-5  cotton-seed  oil,  is  fairly  within  the 
definition  of  a  meat  food  product  and 
must  be  inspected  under  the  meat  in- 
spection law. 


CARE  OF  A  RECORD-BREAKING 
COW. 


Eugene  La  Monion,  owner  of  the  fa- 
mous Holstein  "Lockhart  De  Kol,"  a  cow 
which  gave  556  9-10  lb.  of  butter  in  seven- 
day  test,  says  the  method  of  raising  this 
famous  cow  was  not  entirely  different 
from  the  average  dairy  cow. 

Mr.  La  Monion  says  that  he  took  the 
calf  away  from  the  mother  immediately 
after  its  birth,  and  fed  it  new  milk.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  plan  with  all  his  calves. 
He  also  dehorned  the  animal  with  caus- 
tic potash  when  the  calf  was  three  days 
old,  as  there  is  very  little  pain  when  done 
at  this  time,  and  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
success.  This  record-breaking  cow  was 
fed  only  new  warm  milk  for  eight  weeks, 
then  skimmed  milk  was  gradually  fed 
and  the  whole  milk  ration  was  gradually 
decreased.  Some  grain  was  usually  added 
to  this  ration,  wheat  bran  being  the 
principal  food  used,  as  it  gives  more 
brawn  and  muscle  than  any  other  simi- 
lar feed  stuff.  This  was  given  twice  a  | 
day,  and  dry,  never  in  the  milk.  The 
next  season  the  heifer  ran  with  the  other 
cows  in  the  pasture,  receiving  no  other 
care  beyond  that  which  is  usually  given 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  When  the  test 
was  made  the  cow  was  fed  4  lb.  of  test 
feed,  made  up  of  bran,  gluten,  Ajax  feed, 
oil  meal,  oats  and  hominy;  8  to  10  11). 
of  light  feed  containing  bran,  hominy, 
and  oatmeal  was  given.  This  was  fed 
four  times  a  day,  besides  the  cow  had 
all  the  hay  she  could  eat,  and  5  to  7  lb. 
of  good  ensilage.  When  the  test  came 
for  the  milk  record,  the  cow  was  milked 
four  times  a  day. 


CLEAN  UP  THE  HOG  YARDS. 

Cleanliness  in  the  environment  of  the 
hog  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  thrift,  says  the 
Drover's  Journal.  Filth  is  a  ready  means 
for  the  dissemination  of  disease  germs. 
Aside  from  those  difficulties  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  as  indicated  by  scours  or 
costiveness,  the.  dangers  to  the  health  of 
the  hogs  are  due  almost  exclusively  to 
germ  diseases.  Any  action  which  may 
be  taken  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  measure 
of  germ  distribution,  therefore,  is  .a  wise 
one.  The  conditions  of  the  present  win- 
ter have  been  such  that  even  the  most 
careful  farmer  has  found  it  difficult  to 
prevent  an  unusual  accumulation  of  ma- 
nure and  refuse  bedding  in  and  about 
premises.  As  a  consequence  the  spring 
breaking  up  will  produce  conditions  in 
most  hog  lots  that  will  be  both  danger- 
ous and  disagreeable.  The  surroundings 
afford  the  opportunity  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  disease  germs.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  attack  of  hog  cholera  can  be  traced  to 
a  definite  source.  It  is  a  disease  which 
is  in  constant  existence,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  ever-present  danger  of  spread  of  the 
contagion.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
and  such  as  may  readily  exist  on  any 
farm,  cholera  germs  may  survive  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  months. 


Transportation  of  high-grade  horses  for 
the  purposes  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  general  draft  horse  has  begun  in 
Oregon  to  a  large  extent. 

Stockgrowers  of  eastern,  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State  are  buying 
heavy  draft  stallions  of  the  purest  blood 
and  are  paying  from  $2600  to  $:]500  each. 


Wart- anted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauM's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable 

"Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  fin 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  br  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  fuli  directions  for 
its  use.  CF"Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.   Address  ' 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


JltL 


H.H.H 

or  bo  Medicit 


'..■V-.rfK 


READY 

foh 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
\soti7?,r)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA ,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


mm 


JAY 


I  SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Fain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  Ills  that  flesh  Is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  Is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Calls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  N.  FOSTER, 

Manager. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 


REGISTERED 


Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  8ee. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 
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LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 

According  to  Veterinary  Inspector 
Longley,  of  Fresno  county,  there  is  con 
siderable  catarrhal  fever  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  This  disease  is  ushered 
in  with  a  high  fever,  usually  without 
showing  any  other  symptoms  of  sickness. 
After  the  fever  once  starts,  however,  the 
animal  shows  symptoms  of  fatigue  and 
loss  of  appetite.  When  a  horse  is  in  this 
condition  he  should  not  be  worked,  as 
many  deaths  have  been  caused  by  using 
animals  when  they  were  so  infected.  Dr. 
Longley  reports  that  he  condemned  one 
horse  and  a  mule  for  glanders  last  month. 

Harry  Sickles,  of  Porterville,  recently 
shipped  five  carloads  of  hogs  to  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

M.  E.  Sanborn,  of  Pennington,  Sutter 
county,  recently  sold  2G  head  of  beef  cat- 
tle for  $1000. 

The  United  States  recently  filed  two 
suits  against  the  Southern  Pacific  for  vio- 
lating the  law  forbidding  cattle  to  be 
kept  in  cars  more  than  28  hours  without 
food  and  water.  The  cattle  were  shipped 
from  Lovelock  to  San  Francisco,  and  it 
is  alleged  in  the  complaint  that  when  the 
cattle  were  taken  from  the  cars  they 
were  placed  in  filthy  enclosures  where 
they  could  neither  rest  nor  eat. 

Sheep  Inspector  Schrobel  has  been  in 
the  Livermore  section  dipping  sheep  for 
scab.  He  only  found  one  flock  infected 
with  this  disease. 

F.  Dirion,  of  Livermore,  recently  bought 
150  head  of  angora  goats. 

Callaghan  &  Moran  recently  sold  1000 
head  of  wethers  to  Miller  &  Lux,  and  900 
head  of  lambs  to  J.  G.  Johnson. 

A  colliery  in  Pennsylvania  has  recently 
built  a  concrete  bath  tub  for  the  acconimo 
datiou  of  the  mine  mules.  This  tub  is 
some  40  feet  long  and  4  feet  deep,  and  is 
used  to  bathe  the  mules  immediately  af- 
ter they  are  through  the  day's  work.  It 
has  proved  very  successful  as  the  mules 
enjoy  dashing  around  in  the  water  after 
work. 

The  United  States  Government  has  a 
cattle  breeding  station  at  Kodiak.  Alaska. 
The  breed  which  they  are  experimenting 
with  is  the  Galloway,  as  they  are  the 
most  hardy  and  best  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate of  that  section.  The  object  will  be 
to  furnish  hardy,  acclimated  cattle  to  the 
settlers  in  the  country  at  a  price  not 
higher  than  the  cost  of  taking  them  from 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government,  which 
is  working  on  the  lip  and  leg  disease,  has 
recommended  the  following  dressing  to  be 
rubbed  on  infected  parts:  5  parts  of  per 
mltted  cresol,  or  coal-tar  sheep  dip;  LO 
parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  10  parts 
of  mut (on  tallow,  vaseline  or  lard.  Sheep 
that  are  infected  with  this  disease  in  a 
malignant  form  are  not  allowed  to  be 
moved  out  of  any  State. 

Delegates  from  the  Mexican  line  to  the 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  pe>- 
fect  fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Canadian  border  have  assembled  in  Butte, 
Montana,  (or  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Sheep  Shearers'  Union  of  America. 
This  is  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this 
organization.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
talk  of  a  raise  in  wages  for  the  sheep 
shearers. 

K.  .J.  Leavitt,  of  Poplar,  Tulare  county, 
will  soon  leave  for  the  East,  where  he 
will  buy  two  or  three  carloads  of  Belgian 
horses,  Kentucky  mules,  and  Holstein 
cows.  He  in  company  with  his  brothers 
intends  to  have  one  of  the  largest  ranches 
in  that  section.  At  a  recent  stock  sale 
held  on  the  Leavitt  ranch  they  sold  one 
team  of  four-year-old  horses,  a  mare  and 
a  gelding,  for  $405;  two  two-year-old  in- 
broken  colts  brought  $290.  The  highest 
price  paid  for  dairy  cows  was  $70.  Hogs 
average  about  10c.  a  lb. 

A.  T.  Luttrell  reports  that  hog  cholera 
is  killing  off  large  numbers  of  hogs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jacinto,  Colusa  county. 
He  states  that  he  saw  the  carcasses  of 
some  of  the  hogs  in  the  Sacramento  river. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  it  is 
liable  to  spread  this  disease  all  over  the 
Sacramento  valley. 

O.  J.  Ottenwalter,  of  Terra  Buena,  Sut- 
ter county,  has  been  losing  a  large  num- 
ber of  hogs  lately  from  a  disease  which 
some  say  is  hog  cholera,  but  Mr.  Otten- 
walter says  it  is  either  due  to  heat  or 
to  some  food  which  the  hogs  ate. 

The  National  Mohair  Growers  Associa 
tion,  which  is  to  hold  a  fair  at  El  Paso 
this  fall,  is  planning  to  greatest  display 
of  goats  that  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
There  will  be  not  only  a  display  of  the 
live  animals,  but  mohair  in  every  stage 
of  its  growth  and  manufacture  will  be 
exhibited. 

W.  P.  Stewart,  cattle  buyer  of  the 
Valley  Meat  Co.,  recently  purchased  500 
head  of  beef  cattle  at  Red  Bluff. 

The  recent  hot  spell  in  the  Imperial 
valley  has  killed  a  large  number  of  cattle 
and  horses,  especially  the  latter. 

Owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  among  cattle  in  Yorkshire. 
England,  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
that  country  has  been  prohibited  until  the 
extent  of  the  disease  can  be  determined. 

The  Butte  County  Pine  &  Hardware 
Lumber  Co.,  which  has  been  using  a  trac- 
tion engine  outside  of  Oroville,  has  de- 
cided to  abandon  it  and  use  horses  in- 
stead for  hauling  purposes.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  the  feeding  station  for  cattle 
situated  near  Oroville  will  be  removed  to 
Moriesey,  about  12  miles  away. 


HOW  HIGH  WILL  BEEF  SOAR 
THIS  SEASON. 


MEXICAN  FIELD  PEAS 


The  experiments  being  made  with  the 
growth  of  Mexican  field  peas  in  Klamath 
county  soil  this  year  are  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  this  feed  product  will  become 
a  close  rival  to  alfalfa  for  this  country. 
Last  spring  Colonel  M.  G.  Allison  of  Col 
orado,  where  they  have  grown  these  peas 
for  years  very  successfully,  decided  the 
Mexican  pea  would  be  a  success  there.  Ht 
sent  to  Greeley.  Colorado,  for  a  carload  of 
seed  and  distributed  it.  to  a  large  number 
of  the  farmers  at  cost. 

This  seed  has  been  planted  in  various 
places  in  the  valley  and  in  each  case  flat- 
tering reports  come  from  them.  The  vines 
are  growing  larger  and  will  make  more 
forage  where  irrigated,  but  the  dry  land 
will  also  yield  a  large  crop  of  the  peas. 
The  seed  brings  4  cents  a  pound  in  the 
market  and  with  reasonable  crops  the 
yield  is  said  to  be  from  40  to  60  bushels 
to  the  acre. 


A  NEW  ARRIVAL. 

Born — At  ranch  of  N.  H.  Locke  Co., 
Lockeford,  Cat.,  King's  Empress  of  Locke 
ford,  dam  Empress  Lass,  sire  King's  Valet 
Imp.  A.  Y.  P.  grand  champion  Jersey  cow 
and  bull.  All  doing  well. 


(Continued  From  Page  tit.) 


or  at  least  until  he  was  able  to  buy  cattle, 
something  he  is  unable  to  do  at  present. 

Taking  the  beef  situation  from  what- 
ever angle  one  desires,  it  all  narrows 
down  to  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the  cattle 
raiser  who  has  a  supply  of  beef  on  hand 
this  winter  will  get  an  enormous  price  for 
his  stock.  His  profits  should  be  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary,  because  hay  is 
so  cheap.  Many  of  the  California  stock- 
men are  refusing  to  sell  anything  that  has 
horns  at  the  present  time,  and  are  lay- 
ing in  a  stock  of  hay  preparatory  to 
making  a  big  killing  when  the  price  of 
beef  goes  up.  With  hay  selling  at  its 
present  low  figure  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  winter  should  not  be  a  golden  one 
for  the  cattlemen. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Yuba  City  Creamery  is  paying  30c. 
for  butter-fat.  This  concern  is  turning 
out  500  lbs.  of  butter  daily,  and  has  four 
cream  wagons  running  through  the  dairy 
section  of  the  surrounding  country. 

El  Centra  will  soon  become  the  cream 
ery  center  of  the  Imperial  valley.  Three 
creameries  will  be  in  operation  by  winter. 
Two  of  the  concerns  will  operate  within 
the  next  month. 

John  King,  a  dairyman  near  Meridian, 
has  42  cows  from  which  he  receives  $:U>4 
a  month  for  butter-fat.  The  Northern 
California  Dairy  Company  Creamery  is 
handling  his  cream. 

The  Poplar  creamery  paid  out  last 
month  $7500  for  butter-fat  to  its  80  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Laton  creamery  paid  32 '-..c.  for  but- 
ter-fat last  month,  which  was  an  advance 
of  2.c.  per  lb.  over  the  price  paid  in  the 
preceding  month. 

The  Excelsior  dairy,  which  has  been 
operated  at  Gass  Valley  by  J.  F.  Marshall, 
has  been  sold  to  Charles  Lindskog  of 
Sacramento. 

The  dairymen  around  Turlock  have 
been  experimenting  with  grain  on  run- 
out alfalfa  land  with  the  result  that 
larger  crops  have  been  harvested  than 
were  ever  produced  by  the  old  method 
of  dry  farming.  The  principal  rotation 
of  crops  is,  wheat  is  grown  one  season, 
then  oats  or  barley,  then  three  years  of 
alfalfa. 

J.  D.  Saunders  of  New  Hampshire  is 
in  Modesto  seeking  a  location  for  a  breed- 
ing Farm.  Mr.  Saunders  owns  the  larg- 
est breeding  farm  for  Dutch  Belted  cattle 
in  the  world. 

E.  Brecht,  of  the  Tagus  ranch  near 
Tulare,  will  soon  leave  for  Holland, 
where  he  will  secure  a  bunch  of  Hol- 
stein cattle.  Mr.  Brecht  is  not  decided 
as  to  whether  he  will  breed  the  cattle 
for  his  own  dairy  or  whether  he  will 
raise  blooded  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  to  the  other  dairymen  of 
the  country. 

J.  D.  Williams,  of  Los  Banos.  has  rented 
a  ranch  near  Laton,  and  has  stocked  it 
with  100  cows,  where  he  will  operate  a 
dairy. 

B.  P.  Alley  recently  sold  land  to  W. 
J.  Teague,  of  Lemoore,  which  he  will  put 
into  alfalfa  and  use  as  a  dairy  ranch. 

J.  Brochmueller  recently  bought  320 
acres  of  the  .lessen  ranch,  near  Klamath 
Falls,  where  he  will  install  a  dairy. 

J.  F.  Burnett,  of  Porterville,  recently 
started  a  dairy  with  50  cows  at  that  place. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


When  the  alfalfa  stalks  are  left  in  the 
manger  and  the  cows  refuse  to  eat  them, 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  soak  them 
in  water.  After  they  are  well  soaked,  put 
shorts  on  them  and  the  cows  will  eat  them 
up  clean. 


GEO.  i'  ROEDING,  Fresr 
Holsteln-  Frlealan  Cattle 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


Cal.  Breeder 
Young  heifers 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns:  milk  strain.  High  class 
stoc  k.  First-class  chiirv  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Pest  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  ttU 
Petal  lima.  <  'a  1. 


PURE-IiKKD  ( !l '  ERNSE Y  BULLS  AND 
CALVES  FOR  SALE.  C.  A.  StOWO, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


Kl'LLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horn Ad  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope.  Cal. 

N*.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Hulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  Co..  Nibs.  Cal 
I  treeders  of  Thoroughbred  bScrkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshire*:  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  H.  WINTRINGHAM.  Middletown.  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths.  . 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  \V.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK    A.    Ml  <  II  AM 
Importer  and  Breeder  el  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos—  Hornless 
Hheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.  Hi.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


THE  MOLTING  SEASON 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James 

With  the  month  of  August  the  molting 
season  proper  begins  in  the  poultry  yard. 
Though  the  luxury  of  an  entire  suit  of 
new  clothes  each  fall  may  not  be  within 
the  means  of  the  poultry  keeper,  it  is  a 
necessity  to  the  poultry.  The  fowl  that 
does  not  pass  through  a  free  and  full 
molt  some  time  between  July  and  the 
New  Year,  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  next 
molting  season.  Molting,  therefore,  be- 
ing a  natural  and  a  necessary  function, 
the  vigorous  and  well-cared-for  fowl  will 
pass  through  it  with  little  difficulty.  We 
note  an  early  molter  in  our  yards  that 
dropped  her  entire  cgat  of  feathers  al- 
most in  a  night,  yet  she  feels  as  frisky 
as  a  pullet,  and  when  turned  out  even- 
ings on  range  skurries  about  in  playful 
exuberance  regardless  of  her  dishabille. 

Still,  the  molting  season  may  be  con- 
sidered a  trying  period  for  the  ordinary 
fowl,  and  a  time  when  there  will  be  a 
general  breakdown  in  ill-conditioned 
birds  of  weak  constitution.  Consequently, 
at  this  season  there  will  be  losses  among 
even  well-kept  flocks.  Birds  of  weak  con- 
stitution that  have  gone  through  their 
pullet  year  in  good  shape  will  begin  now 
to  fall  off  in  condition  or  develop  such 
disease  as  "going  light"  and  weakness  of 
the  egg  organs.  This  is  why  it  is  always 
safer  to  use  two-year-old  hens  for  breed- 
ers. If  such  have  passed  through  the 
in ol t  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  manner,  it 
is  evidence  that  they  have  stamina  and 
may  be  classed  as  tested  birds. 

CULL  THIC  FLOCK. 

Begin  now  to  market  all  birds  that  do 
not  show  full  strength  and  vigor  or  (hose 
(hat  in  any  way  are  likely  to  prove  un- 
profitable to  carry  through  the  molt. 
Along  with  a  close  culling  of  the  hens 
gather  up  all  the  roosters  not  wanted  for 
next  season  breeders  and  market  them. 
Separate  those  to  be  retained  from  the 
hens.  Very  fine  male  birds  will  usually 
have  to  be  kept  in  individual  quarters,  as 
they  are  likely  to  "mix  it"  if  two  or  more 
are  turned  in  together,  and  may  perman- 
ently injure  each  other.  The  male  bird 
has  no  business  with  the  hens  at  molt- 
ing time  and,  except  in  the  breeding  pen, 
he  may  be  eliminated  to  advantage  at  all 
times.  The  straight  cost  of  him  for  feed 
is  some  $2  a  year,  and  he  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  both  the  hen  and  the  market  egg. 
His  room  is  worth  decidedly  more  than 
his  company,  and  there  are  entirely  too 
many  of  him  kept  among  the  average 
flocks  of  farm  poultry. 

let  nature  take  its  course 
The  fad  for  "forcing  the  molt"  has 
gone  the  way  of  many  other  poultry  fads, 
and  experienced  poultry  raisers  are  sat- 
isfied to  let  nature  takes  its  course.  A 
vigorous  fowl,  which  is  the  only  kind 
which  should  be  kept  through  the  molt, 
will  shed  her  feathers  at  the  time  best 
suited  to  her  individual  requirements.  By 
a  vigorous  fowl  we  mean  one  in  good  con- 
dition, with  bright  red  comb  and  fairly 
fat,  but  not  "hog  fat"  and  bagging  down 
behind.  A  fowl  in  the  latter  condition 
should  not  be  kept  through  the  molt  but 
should  be  marketed.  All  fowls,  at  this 
season  or  any  season,  showing  dark  red 
and  discoloration  in  the  comb  should  be 
cut  down  on  grain  and  millstuff  and  fed 
more  fresh  greens  with  a  bran  mash  con- 
taining powdered  charcoal  and  salt  each 
day,  and  with  the  addition  of  sulphur 
every  third  day,  for  two  or  three  times. 
All  mashes,  meats  and  the  like,  for  poul- 
try, should  be  salted  the  same  as  food  for 
one's  own  table,  but  never  more  than  that. 
Because  a  little  salt  is  very  good  for 


poultry  it  does  not  follow  that  more  is 
better. 

As  a  rule  the  older  the  hen  the  later 
she  is  likely  to  commence  her  molt,  but 
the  individuality  of  the  hen  has  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  her  late  or  early 
molting.  Take  any  flock  of  young  hens  in 
their  first  full  molt,  even  of  the  same 
breed  and  strain,  and  reared  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  there  will 
be  a  great  difference  individually  in  the 
time  they  go  into  the  molt,  and  this  pe- 
culiarity remains  with  each;  for  in- 
stance, one  young  hen  in  our  yards  that 
began  to  molt  the  latter  part  of  July  of 
last  year,  commenced  her  molt  at  about 
the  same  date  in  this  her  second  molting 
season. 

TIME    REQUIRED    FOR    THE  MOLT. 

From  the  time  the  hen  commences  to 
molt  until  she  again  resumes  laying,  cov- 
ers a  period  of  some  one  hundred  days. 
Young  fowls  and  those  extra  vigorous 
and  well  cared  for,  will  go  considerably 
under  this  time,  but  this  may  be  con- 
sidered the  average  time.  We  hear  of 
hens  continuing  to  lay  right  through  the 
molt,  and  some  really  expect  this  stunt 
from  the  hen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
hens  will  often  lay  while  dropping  their 
feathers,  they  will  not  lay  while  growing 
them,  neither  should  it  be  expected  or 
even  desired  of  them.  Nature  does  not 
arrange  her  plans  upon  the  principle  of 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Naturally,  the  poul- 
try raiser  desires  to  hasten  this  process 
and  bring  the  "deadheads"  into  the  ranks 
of  producers.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
neglecting  and  misusing  them  nor  by  stuf- 
fing them  on  grain  and  egg  foods. 

TREATMENT  OF   MOLTING  FOWLS 

The  observing  caretaker  will  notice  a 
change  in  the  appetite  of  his  molting 
fowls.  They  are  no  longer  greedy  for 
anything  which  comes  their  way  but 
will  mince  over  their  grain  and  turn 
away  from  the  regular  mash;  often  they 
eat  little  or  nothing  unless  tender  green 
feed  and  meat  are  provided  for  them. 
Thus  does  nature  indicate  their  require- 
ments. The  successful  poultry  keeper  who 
brings  his  birds  through  the  molt  in  vig- 
orous condition  for  early  and  continuous 
laying  follows  this  lead  and  furnishes 
his  fowls  what  their  appetite  demands. 
He  increases  the  meat  allowance  and 
gives  them  an  abundance  of  tender  green 
feed;  he  protects  the  naked  birds  from 
chill  winds  and  hot  sun,  and  from  the 
cruel  beaks  of  quarrelsome  fow-ls  or  the 
harrying  of  cockerels;  he  provides  a 
house  that  is  comfortable  and  free  from 
drafts  and  vermin;  clean  mellow  soil  for 
them  to  roll  in,  and  fresh  cool  water 
to  drink — in  short,  he  makes  his  hens 
comfortable  by  meeting  their  require- 
ments and  thereby  hastens  the  molt  and 
secures  the  winter  egg. 


Question  Department. 

THE    ADVERTISED    "LARGE   PROFITS-*    IN  POUL- 
TRY KEEPING. 

"Bookkeeper,"  Pomona,  California, 
writes:  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  poultry  section.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  to  be 
answered  either  by  letter  or  by  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper.  First:  I  have  no- 
ticed several  advertisements  of  what  is 

known  as  the  "         System."    What  can 

you  tell  me  of  it  and  are  such  large  profits 
in  the  poultry  business  as  set  forth  by 
him,  possible?  Also,  would  be  pleased 
to  know  of  some  reliable  poultry  journal 
dealing  with  the  conditions  of  poultry, 
climate,  etc.,  of  California.  ' 

The  said  large  profits  are  but  the  wings 
of  the  spread-eagle  advertisement  which 
have  been  the  means  of  selling  110,000 
copies  in  one  year  of  a  10-cent  pamphlet 
for  $1  per  copy.    The  exploiter  claims  to 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


have  made  the  advertised  profits  as  per 
schedule,  but  we  have  never  seen  even 
from  him  any  claims  that  others  have 
done  so  by  using  his  "system,"  though  we 
have  his  cheerful  assurance  that  they 
might  easily  do  it. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry that  it  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration 
than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
reason  for  which  is,  that  although  poul- 
try keeping  antedates  history,  it  is  new 
as  a  business,  and  its  methods  and  lim- 
its are  not  yet  clearly  defined;  further- 
more, it  appeals  to  all  classes  of  people 
because  it  may  be  started  upon  almost 
no  capital  and  by  even  a  child,  and  car- 
ried on  in  the  backyard — or  spare  room, 
maybe.  But  to  attain  a  commercial  stand- 
ing and  the  dignity  of  a  business,  it  re- 
quires quite  as  much  capital  and  ability 
as  any  other  agricultural  pursuit,  and 
even  more  skill  and  adaptability.  How- 
ever, a  dozen  or  two  productive  hens  kept 
on  the  home  lot  will  come  as  near  to  the 
large  profits  and  to  being  an  all-profit 
proposition  as  any  honest  undertaking  we 
know  of.  The  waste  from  table  and 
kitchen,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  grain, 
feeds  the  hens;  the  waste  space  of  the 
backyard,  with  a  small  outlay  for  lum- 
ber, houses  and  yards  them,  and  the  waste 
time  of  the  family  cares  for  them.  The 
returns  are  the  most  wholesome  and  ap- 
petizing food  for  the  table — the  truly 
"fresh-laid"  egg;  health,  pastime  and  in- 
terest in  caring  for  the  fowls  and  satisfac- 
tion in  bragging  about  them,  besides 
enough  hard  cash  from  the  surplus  pro- 
duction to  cover  all  incidental  expenses 
and  meet  the  family  grocery  bills  in  whole 
or  in  part.  This  is  poultry  keeping  in. 
connection  with  the  home  and  on  a  small 
scale.  But  when  we  increase  the  flock  to 
a  size  where  the  expense  of  land  and  feed 
and  care  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  the 
profits  decrease  as  the  fowls  increase  and 
the  element  of  risk  and  loss  is  intro- 
duced. 

With  a  taste  for  the  work,  our  corre- 
spondent would  find  the  care  of  a  small 
flock  of  fowls  a  relief  from  the  confine- 
ment of  office  work  and  exceedingly  profit- 
able besides.  The  writer  kept  fifty  young 
hens  in  a  house  6x14  feet,  with  scratch- 
ing shed  beneath  and  yard  30x100  feet, 
and  realized  in  the  year  $276.86  in  the 
sale  of  market  eggs.  These  fowls- were 
all  March  hatched  pullets  in  their  first 
laying  year.  A  mixed  lot  of  hens  would 
have  shown  no  such  profits.  This  brings 
us  to  the  fact  that  proper  understanding 
and  method  are  necessary  to  large  profits 
even  in  backyard  poultry  raising. 

Where  space  and  time  are  limited  it  is 
better  to  buy  young  pullets  hatched  some 
time  between  the  middle  of  February  and 
the  early  part  of  April.  These  will  begin 
to  lay  the  latter  part  of  August  or  some 
time  in  September,  and  continue  to  lay 
until  the  next  fall,  when  they  may  be  mar- 
keted as  they  begin  to  molt  and  be  re- 
placed by  other  pullets.  In  this  way  the 
back-lotter's  space  is  never  overcrowded 
and  his  fowls  are  never  non-producers. 

In  regard  to  the  poultry  journal  we  will 
say  that  for  practical  purposes  the  poul- 
try department  of  the  first-class  agricul- 
tural paper  is  more  instructive  and  less 
confusing  to  the  beginner  than  the  ordi- 
nary poultry  journal.  Such  a  paper  cov- 
ering all  the  branches  of  agriculture  can 
afford  to  employ  a  person  of  experience 
and  authority  in  his  line  to  conduct  each 
of  the  different  departments,  consequently 
they  are  not  made  up  of  conflicting  and 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — SPECIAL  SALE  for 
15  days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut 
in  half,  esss  $3.00  NOW  $1.50.  $5.00  NOW 
$2.50,  Hens  NOW  $1.75  and  $2.50.  Cock- 
erels, $2.00  and  $3.00.  We  won  109  prizes 
in  1909-10.  Now  is  your  chance.  W.  Sul- 
livan, Agnew,  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Heaklsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.    Splendid  layers, 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stuck  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


OD 


Contains 
'every  ingredient 
that  hens  need,  mixed 
rjust  right  to  give  a  bal-1 
'anced  ration  —  makes  hens 
rIay   longer  —  keeps  them' 
healthy — pays  for  itself  by  in- 
creasing egg  production — savesl 
[your  time  —  puts  money  in  you 
(pocket.    Scientifically  mixed  by  I 
(machinery  from  a  formula  baierl 
Ion  years  of  experience.  Be<t  food  | 
Ion  the  market.  Get 
ICOULSON  S  Egg  Food 
[  from  your  dealer.  Any 
fay  send  for  catalog  o 
k  Coulson's  Products  for 
^Poultry  Raising. 

(OLLSON  POULTRY 
STOCK  FD.  CO. 
PETAIUMA 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  site 
and  cheap.  Burn  distil 
late,furnishes  steady,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.    Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma.Ca 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Egus 
81  per  sitting,  $6  per  100. 
Baby  ehicksfrom  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


fok  sale:. 

Imperial  IVkln  Duek  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO,  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord,  Cal. 
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amateurish  articles  as  is  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  average  poultry  journal  which 
depends  mostly  upon  volunteer  contribu- 
tions for  its  matter.  The  PACIFIC  Ri'kai. 
Pkess  aims  to  give  from  week  to  week  in 
its  poultry  department  seasonable  in- 
structions in  poultry  keeping  along  sane 
ami  practical  lines,  and  also  to  note  what 
is  new  and  worth  while  In  the  world's 
poultry  field,  and  coming  four  and  five 
times  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month, 
it  gives  to  its  subscribers  both  quality 
and  quantity  and  outclosses  journals  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time  any  points  which  our  readers 
would  like  taken  up  or  more  fully  ex- 
plained or  questions  which  they  care  to 
ask.  are  always  in  order. 


A   PROMISING  APPLICANT. 

K.  H.  \V..  of  Lathrop,  writes:  "1  would 
like  a  position  to  help  on  a  poultry  ranch 
where  1  might  be  learning  expert  meth- 
ods, and  am  in  hopes  that  you  may  possi- 
bly need  such  a  hand.  I  enclose  a  picture 
of  myself  to  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
fellow  I  am.  1  am  IS  years  of  age,  strong, 
sturdy  and  healthy,  and  have  had  quite  a 
bit  of  experience  attending  to  chickens, 
and  am  willing  to  have  my  brow  wetter 
by  the  sweat  of  honest  toil.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  give  more  than  satis- 
faction, for  in  my  daily  routine  I  am 
buoyed  up  and  encouraged  to  quicker  ac- 
tion and  manly  ideals  by  a  hope  in  the 
future." 

Moth  the  written  letter  and  the  photo 
show  a  youth  of  education  and  good  points 
generally,  and  just  the  kind  of  a  chap 
than  any  large  poultry  keeper,  needing  a 
reliable  hand  in  a  business  where  suit- 
able help  is  difficult  to  obtain,  would  be 
glad  to  employ.  Young  Americans  of  ed- 
ucation and  ideals  in  its  various  agricul- 
tural pursuits  is  America's  greatest  need 
today.  The  agricultural  press  can  do  no 
more  patriotic  duty  than  to  help  and  en- 
courage such  young  men  as  our  corre- 
spondent in  so  worthy  an  ambition.  We 
bespeak  a  good  position  for  this  one  and 
wish  his  success  in  the  future. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  the  wireless 
field  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it .    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bates  &  Whitehurst 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


United 

States  and 

Foreign 

Patents, 

Copyright!, 

Trade 

Marks. 

Design 

Patents, etc 


Rooms.  I0W - 100 - 110-11], 
RYLAND  BUILDING 
84  South  First  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDKFN. 

HAVE  VUtr  A  BOVf  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages-  Arrangements  to  wilt.  I  HILDKKNS 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Home  Circle. 


A  Legend. 

There  has  come  to  my  mind  a  legend, 

A  thing  I  had  half  forgot. 
And  whether  I  read  it  or  dreamed  it — 

Ah,  well,  It  matters  not. 

It  is  said  that  in  heaven  at  twilight 

A  great  bell  softly  swings. 
And  man  may  listen  and  harken 

To  the  wonderful  music  that  rings. 

If  he  puts  from  his  heart's  inner  chamber 
All  the  passion,  pain  and  strife, 

Heartaches  and  weary  longings 
That  throb  in  the  pulses  of  lite: 

If  he  thrusts  from  his  soul  all  haired, 
All  thoughts  of  wicked  things, 

He  can  hear  in  the  holy  twilight 
How.  the  bell  of  the  angels  rings. 

And  1  think  there  is  in  this  legend, 

If  we  open  our  eyes  to  see, 
Somewhat  of  an  inner  meaning, 

My  friend,  to  you  and  me. 

Let  us  look  in  our  hearts  and  question— 

"Can  pure  thought  enter  In 
To  a  soul  if  it  be  already 

The  dwelling  of  thoughts  of  sin?" 

So,  then,  let  us  ponder  a  little; 

Let  us  look  in  our  hearts,  and  see 
If  the  twilight  bell  of  the  nagels 

Could  ring  for  you  and  me. 

— From  the  Light  of  Reason. 


Out  in  the  Fields. 


The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play, 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover  scented  grass, 

Among  the  new  mown  hay, 
Among  the  husking  of  the  corn 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

—Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Uncle  Billy's  Mistake. 

Uncle  Billy  says  it  wasn't  his  blunder. 
He  was  Uncle  Billy,  then,  anyway.  He 
was  just  William  to  a  very  select  few, 
and  to  the  rest  of  his  world  he  was  W. 
M.  Blank,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Blank  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  flour, 
feed,  and  choice  seeds. 

It  was  of  a  winter's  morning  back  in 
the  eighties  that  Uncle  Billy,  a  bachelor 
of  50,  found  a  letter  on  his  office  desk, 
which  read: 

"Dear  Billy:  I've  killed  the  fatted  tur- 
key for  you,  and  I'll  have  cranberry  sauce 
and  oysters,  and  all  the  good  things  to 
go  with  it,  and  mince  pie,  and  crullers, 
and  applejack,  etc.,  etc.  You  know  Sun- 
day is  my  birthday,  and  Kate  and  Jim 
are  going  away.  I  suspect,  to  get  mar- 
ried. They  are  going  to  leave  me.  Kate 
told  me  as  much,  and  I  cannot,  and  will 
not,  live  alone.  The  Bible  says  it  is  not 
good  for  a  man  to  live  alone,  and  I  say 
it  is  not  good  for  a  woman,  either.  I'm 
tired  of  it.  Sunday  we'll  talk  it  over  just 
between  ourselves.  Maybe,  Billy  boy,  I 
can  induce  you  to  cast  in  your  lot  with 
mine  'for  better,  for  worse,  In  sickness 
and  in  health.'  I'll  be  awfully  good  to 
you.  You'll  find  Sally  waiting  for  you 
at  Ben's.  Don't  fail;  come  early." 

"I'.  S.  I'm  going  to  the  city  tomorrow, 
and  I'll  drop  in  at  the  office  and  bring 
you  to  terms.  If  you  fail,  I'll  swoop  down 
on  you  with  the  whole  outfit." 


"Lord  bless  my  soul!"  ejaculated  Billy, 
looking  very  much  frightened.  Steps  were 
heard  coming  along  the  hall.  He  thrust 
the  letter  which  bore  the  city  postmark, 
into  his  pocket.  "Henry,"  he  cried,  seizing 
his  hat,  "if — if  a  woman  conies  here  look- 
ing for  me,  tell  her  I'm  out  of  town  some 
where;  won't  be  back;  you  don't  know 
when — " 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  dodging 
all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  femininity  in 
whom  he  saw  possible  pursuers.  That 
night  he  dreamed  he  was  a  boy  again, 
bac  k  on  the  old  farm,  drinking  applejack 
and  playing  jackstraws  with  his  little 
sweetheart,  Helen,  who  had  been  dead 
these  many  years,  and  who  turned  out.  to 
have  freckles  and  red  hair,  and  to  be 
the  Helen  who  wrote  the  letter  crumpled 
up  in  his  coat  pocket.  Yes — that  was  the 
name  appended  to  this  startling  missive — 
just  Helen,  and  no  address,  not  dated.  He 
got  up  the  next  morning  with  a  determin- 
ation to  circumvent  this  woman  who 
meant  to  marry  him  willy  silly.  The 
snow  was  falling  fast  when  he  left  the 
train  at  the  little  depot  in  his  old  home 
town.  He  walked  up  the  village  street 
surprised  to  find  it  so  unchanged,  and  thai 
he  had  grown  so  far  away  from  these 
scenes  of  his  youth.  There  was  the  church 
where  he  and  Helen  used  to  go.  A  strange 
parson  stood  in  the  open  door  shaking 
hands  with  a  strange  congregation.  At 
the  tavern  where  he  used  to  go,  to  put 
up  his  horse  Sunday  evenings  he  was 
greeted  by  a  new  proprietor,  and  was  re- 
minded of  "Old  Sammy's"  death,  notice 
of  which  had  caught  his  attention  in  the 
city  paper  a  few  years  before  because 
of  his  unusual  age — 98  years. 

When  the  horse  that  Uncle  Billy  or- 
dered was  brought  around,  and  he  came 
out  with  his  arms  full  of  bundles,  a  bunch 
of  boys  hailed  him  as  Santa  Clans,  and 
pelted  him  with  snowballs.  Some  of  the 
women  passing  nodded  pleasantly  to  him, 
and  some  of  the  men  called  out,  "Hello, 
Billy!"  and  commented  on  the  weather. 
These  incidents  would  have  surprised 
Uncle  Billy  very  much,  but  that  his  horse 
so  fully  occupied  his  attention.  She  had 
taken  the  bit  and  was  following  her  own 
sweet  will.  Uncle  Billy  hadn't  drawn  rein 
over  a  horse  for  more  than  twenty  years: 
he  was  a  bit  frightened  and  uncertain 
about  the  roads,  too.  He  wasn't  quite 
sure,  but  thought  he  was  on  the  "Big 
Road,"  and  Jim's  farm  was  the  third 
down  from  the  four  corners.  He  ought 
to  know  the  place;  it  was  his  old  home, 
and  Jim  lived  on  it  now.  Jim  was  his 
cousin,  and  Jim  had  invited  him  so  often 
to  come  out.  He  rather  dreaded  going 
back  there,  and  then  he  had  never  met 
Jim's  wife,  who  was  sort  of  a  high  flyer, 
he  had  heard.  Suddenly  the  horse  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  began  shaking  the 
snow  off  itself  with  a  long-drawn  snort 
of  satisfaction,  and  from  somewhere  near- 
by came  a  shinning  of  welcome.  They 
were  in  the  long  shed.  Uncle  Billy  was 
kicking  himself  free  of  the  robe,  when  he 
saw  a  figure  in  a  man's  long  coat  and  a 
man's  old  fur  cap  running  through  the 
snow  to  him. 

"Oh,  Hilly.  I'm  so  glad"  It  was  a  wom- 
an's voice.  She  caught  hold  of  Billy  and 
almost  wrung  him  off  his  numbed  feet. 

She  was  unhitching,  talking  as  -she 
worked.  "Run  along  in  the  house;  I'll 
be  in  in  a  jiffy  and  take  care  of  you.  I'd 
about  given  you  up." 

Uncle  Billy  had  been  very  cold,  chilled 
to  the  marrow.  Now  he  was  warm,  hot  all 
over,  with  perspiration  starting  from 
every  pore.  Could  it  be?  Yes,  it  must  be 
that  awful  woman  he'd  run  amuck  of! 

"Madam,"  Uncle  Billy  began,  his  teeth 
chattering;  "there's  some  mistake.  I — I — 
didn't  mean  to  come  here;  I'm  going  on 
to—" 

"Not  with  my  horse,  sir!'' 
Uncle  Billy  looked  into  the  brown  eyes 
and  broke  into  a  laugh  that  made  the 


bundles  in  his  pockets  jingle.  Then  he 
hastened  to  explain  that  he  was  William 
Blank,  of  the  firm  of  Blank,  Blank  &  Co.; 
and  he.  used  to  live  on  the  Black  Barn' 
farm,  third  down  from  the  corners,  and] 
was  going  there  to  visit  his  cousin  Jim, 
and  had  got  lost. 

"And  Ben  gave  you  Sally  by  mistake. 
Jim  left  her  there  for  Billy  to  drive  outj 
and  Sally  brought  you  right  home.  The 
Black  Barn  farm  is  on  the  cross  road, 
and  it  is  all  of  three  miles  from  here! 
But  you  must  come  in  and  get  warm," 
she  insisted.  And  so  they  crossed  over  tflt 
the  house,  and  Aunt  Helen,  for  'twas 
she,  of  course,  told  him  that  she  d  heard 
his  cousins  speak  of  him  often:  she  was; 
well  acquainted  with  them.  She  told  him 
how  she  had  written  to  her  brother  Billy 
to  come  out  that  day,  but  she  very  much? 
feared  he  wouldn't  come  now,  the  weather 
was  so  nasty.  She  said  she  wanted  her 
brother  to  come  -and  live  with  her  and 
take  over  the  care  of  the  farm.  Uncle  Billy 
said  that  Brother  Billy  ought  to  come,  it 
wasn't  right  for  a  woman  to  live  alone 
like  this,  and  then  he  thought  of  that  let- 
ter and  blushed. 

They  had  reached  the  house  by  this 
time,  entering  the  big  hall  which  cut  the 
house  in  twain.  It  was  a  grand  old  hall, 
and  Stepping  into  it  was  like  stepping 
back  into  Colonial  times,  with  the  grand- 
father's clock  and  its  heavy  mahogany 
furniture,  its  spinning  wheel  in  one  cor- 
ner and  cumbrous  loom  in  another.  There 
were  thick,  warm  rugs  about,  the  Moor, 
and  a  pair  of  slippers  warming  by  the 
fire,  which  just  fitted  Uncle  Billy.  His 
hostess  urged  him  to  stay  for  dinner,  and 
he  stayed.  He  suggested  serving  il  right 
in  front  of  the  big  fire  in  the  hall,  and 
the  folding  table  which  stood  against  the 
wall,  and  from  which  Washington,  Burr, 
and  Hamilton  were  reputed  to  have  dined, 
was  drawn  forth  and  the  best  damask 
cloth  was  spread  on  it.  When  the  dinner 
was  drawn  forth,  and  work  was  done. 
Uncle  Billy  wiped  the  dishes.  They  went 
out  and  did  up  the  chores.  When  they 
came  in  and  Uncle  Billy  spoke  of  leaving, 
his  hostess  looked  anxiously  at  the  (  lock, 
and  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  her  Brother 
Billy  coming  yet,  as  she  had  written  him 
so  urgently  to  come  out.  Uncle  Billy  did 
not  tell  her  then  that  he  had  that  letter 
in  his  pocket — that  letter  which  had  sent 
him  out  of  the  city  in  an  effort  to  run 
away  from  her. 

Outside  the  wind  moaned  in  the  pine 
trees  and  howled  around  the  house,  lay- 
ing the  snow  in  great,  fantastic  ridges 
and  hills.  It  rattled  the  window  shutters 
and  the  doors.  Inside  two  people  drew 
their  chairs  to  the  sparkling  fire,  and  in 
the  dim,  flickering  light  of  the  candles 
talked  in  low.  subdued  voices  of  the  old 
neighbors  and  the  new.  Then  came  a 
great  thumping  and  stamping,  and  the 
big  door  was  pushed  open  to  let  in  a 
gust  of  snow-ridden  wind  and  a  man. 
Brother  Billy,  whose  train  had  been 
stalled  for  hours,  had  gone  to  "Ben's"  and 
been  told  that  Sally  had  been  left  there 
for  him  in  the  morning  and  that  a  si  range 
man  who  looked  very  much  like  him  had 
taken  her.  Indeed,  the  stable  boy  coulf 
scarcely  be  convinced  that  he  wasn't  the 
same  man.  Brother  Billy,  much  alarmed, 
had  made  what  haste  he  could  to 
farm.  Explanations  and  much  laugh 
followed,  when  Brother  Billy  produced 
order  for  grass  seed  and  Uncle  Billy  v 
grudgingly  handed  over  his  letter  of 
vitation.  and  not  then  until  he  had  bi 
assured  of  another  invitation.  realS 
meant  for  him. — N.  E.  Homestead. 


Stop  grumbling  about  what  you  shoul* 
have  done — forget  yesterday,  unless  it  ft 
to  profit  by  its  errors. 


Mind  your  own  business.  If  the  othf 
fellow  insists  on  minding  yours,  dotf 
worry.    It's  hj§  time  lost. 
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Polytechnic  Buisness  College 

Twelfth  and  Harrison  Streets,  Oakland.  Cal. 

The  Great  Business  Training  School  of  the  West 

(Incorporated  Capital  Stock,  $100,000.) 

WILLIS  E.  GIBSON,  Pres.  H.  C.  INGRAM,  Vice-Pres.  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  Treas. 

Largest  and  best  equipped  Business  College  west  of  Chicago. 
Highest  Standards  in  all  commercial  and  stenographic  work. 
Every  graduate  of  complete  course  secures  a  good  position. 
Pre-eminently  the  leading  school  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
Students  provided  with  Modern  Roll  Top  Desks  and  every  facility 
that  money  can  command  or  experience  suggest. 

Appeals  to  Those  Who  Want  the  Best 

and  to  those  who  wish  a  broad  and  thorough  training  for  business  life. 

It  costs  no  more  to  attend  the  Polytechnic  Business  College  than  it 
does  the  ordinary  business  college,  while  the  advantages  are  many  times 
greater. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog,  Giving  Full  Information. 


ATTEND  HEALD'S 

For  a  BUSINESS  Fopa 

Better         COLLEGE  Larger 

Position  F0R  Salary 

SUCCESS 

425  MCALLISTER  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAVES  TIME 


Champion  Washing  Tahlets 
1  Subslilole  for  the  Washboard 

THREE  WASHINCS  IO  CENTS 


AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE  AT 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FA  I R 
AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  ALASKA- 
YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


The  most  wonderful  invention  of  the  age  as  a  labor  saver.  A  boon  to  woman- 
kind. Both  washing  and  ironing  days  made  a  pleasure.  We  can  convince  you  at 
our  expense. 

Write  at  once  for  a  10c  trial  package,  enougli  for  three  washings.  Send  Be 
stamps  to  help  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing.  For  sale  at  your  grocers  in  10 
and  25c  sizes,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  We  pay  postage.  We  want 
you  for  our  agent.  Good  pay — satisfied  customers.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
agents  prices.    Do  it  now. 


CHAMPION  MFG.  CO.,  1822  Seventh  St.,  Dept.  A., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  RugWorks  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  [Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 
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Conscience  Makes  Cowards. 

A  quiet,  bashful  sort  of  a  young  fellow 
was  making  a  call  on  a  Capitol  Hill  girl 
one  evening  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
her  father  came  into  the  parlor  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand.  It  was  about  9:30 
o'clock.  At  the  moment  the  young  man 
was  standing  on  a  chair  straightening 
a  picture  over  the  piano.  The  girl  had 
asked  him  to  fix  it.  As  he  turned,  the  old 
gentleman,  a  gruff,  stout  fellow,  said: 

"Young  man,  do  you  know  what  time  it 
is?" 

The  bashful  youth  got  off  the  chair 
nervously.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  was 
just  going." 

He  went  into  the  hall  without  any  de- 
lay, and  look  his  hat  and  coat.  The  girl's 
father  followed  him.  As  the  caller 
leached  for  the  door  knob,  the  old  gentle- 
man again  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
time  it  was. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  youth's  reply.  "Good 
night!"  And  he  left  without  waiting 
to  put  his  coat  on. 

After  the  door  had  closed  the  old  gen- 
tleman turned  to  the  girl. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  fellow?" 
he  asked.  "My  watch  ran  down  this  af- 
ternoon and  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  the 
time,  so  that  I  could  set  it." 


Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful. 

When  dressing  your  chickens  rub  them 
with  a  little  soda  after  singeing;  it  will 
make  quick  work  of  the  pinfeathers, 
otherwise  so  troublesome. 

If  you  are  annoyed  by  the  children's 
shoe-laces  coming  untied  try  tieing  them 
in  a  bowknof  and  then  tying  the  bow 
ends  together  again.  This  insures  against 
the  flowing  shoestrings. 

Has  some  one  inadvertently  set  a  glass 
of  water  on  your  polished  table  which  re- 
sulted in  a  round,  white  stain?  If  so,  life 
may  be  made  worth  living  again  by  the 
application  of  camphor  to  the  discolored 
ring.  A  second  treatment  is  sometimes 
necessary. 

Some  women  who  are  patterns  of  econ- 
omy of  ways  and  means  are  prodigal  in 
the  expenditure  of  physical  strength.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  care.  "Wilful  waste 
makes  woeful  want,"  in  things  besides 
dollars  and  cents. 

Cultivate  deliberateness.  Practice  go- 
ing about  on  a  particularly  busy  day  slow- 
ly, as  if  the  thing  in  hand  were  the  only 
thing  to  be  done.  Hurry  causes  us  to 
lose  poise,  and  hence  power.  We  are 
not  really  going  any  faster  when  the 
nerves  are  in  a  quiver  and  the  mind  runs 
on  ahead.  Stop  hurrying;  you  will  make 
the  greater  speed. — Luella  R.  Cpencer. 


Strayed  from  Camp. 

His  name  was  Jimmy  Strunk  and  one 
of  those  who  took  a  fancy  to  the  old  man 
was  Dennis  Ryan,  a  policeman.  It  was 
a  regular  habit  of  "Jimmy"  to  join  the 
Salvation  Army,  but  he  never  stayed.  He 
was  fervently  religious,  but  his  religion 
was  not  enduring  enough  to  keep  him 
sober. 

One  night,  when  he  was  having  a  fall 
from  grace,  he  ran  across  his  friend  Ryan. 

"Hello,  comrade,"  called  Dennis,  as 
soon  as  he  grasped  the  man's  condition. 
"What  army  do  you  belong  to?" 

"I  belong,"  replied  Jimmy,  who  had 
just  become  converted  for  the  twentieth 
time,  "to  the  army  of  the  Lord." 

Ryan  looked  at  him  a  moment,  uncer- 
tain just  what  to  do  with  him.  Then, 
as  he  grasped  his  arm  and  walked  toward 
the  patrol  box: 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you're  a  long  ways 
from  camp." — Philadelphia  Times. 


Some  people  are  like  cyclones — they  be- 
gin nowhere  and  get  nowhere,  but  are 
in  a  blamed  hurry  to  get  there. 


The  Value  of  Fasting. 

A  physician  of  high  reputation  regards 
Lent  as  one  of  the  most  valuable,  health- 
ful, as  well  as  spiritual  institutions.  He 
says:  "There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
nine  people  out  of  ten  eat  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  they  ought,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  the  ailments  arise  from 
over-eating.  Lent  comes  at  the  close  of 
winter,  when  the  system  is  already  sur- 
feited by  heavy  dinners  and  late  suppers. 
The  abstinence,  more  or  less  enforced 
during  the  forty  days,  is  a  corrective  of 
the  winter's  over-eating,  and  is  really  a 
rest  during  the  time  of  year  when  rest 
is  most  needed  by  the  digestive  system. 
If  Lent  came  in  the  summer  time  its  ab- 
Btinence  would  debilitate  the  system  al- 
ready weakened  by  excessive  heat.  If  it 
came  in  the  middle  of  winter  it  would 
deprive  the  system  of  a  large  portion  of 
nourishing  food,  but  in  the  spring  abstin- 
ence gives  tone  to  the  entire  system." 


Really  Clean. 

The  refrigerator  needs  cleaning  at 
least  once  a  week  with  boiling  water  and 
soda  or  ammonia,  while  a  sponge  dipped 
in  an  odorless  but  powerful  disinfectant 
should  be  placed  below.  If  the  refrigera- 
tor has  a  small  cup  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waste  pipe  it  should  be  often  removed 
and  cleaned  or  a  new  one  bought  at  a 
hardware  store. 

Furniture  should  first  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  then  polished  with 
a  dry  one. 

The  door  tops  and  transoms  need  a 
damp  cloth. 

The  traps  of  the  sink  need  attention. 

Be  on  the  watch  for  boxes,  bottles,  etc., 
that  have  stood  a  long  time.  Remember 
that  the  most  dangerous  dirt  is  that  out 
of  sight. 


Out  of  Doors. 

Take  your  mending  basket  and  sewing 
chair  and  go  out  in  the  yard,  somewhere 
under  God's  blue  heaven,  and  let  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  and  all  the  soothing 
influences  of  nature,  charm  and  rest  you 
and  make  you  forget  for  awhile  the  indoor 
cares.  Outdoor  air  is  at  once  a  tonic  and 
a  nervine.  It  acts  on  both  mind  and  body. 

Those  little  girls'  faces  that  frown  so 
when  called  in  from  their  play  to  help 
get  supper,  will  dimple  into  smiles  in- 
stead, if  they  are  asked  to  help  get  it  out 
of  doors.  They  will  be  proud  to  do  it  all 
themselves,  and  just  you  sit  at  your  sew- 
ing and  let  them;  it  will  do  them  good. 


To  Remove  Fruit  Stains. 


There  is  nothing  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  lemon  juice  applied  full 
strength.  Rub  it  on  the  hands  thor- 
oughly and  then  rinse  in  cold  water.  This 
has  been  found  to  clean  instantly  very 
bad  cherry  stains.  For  ordinary  stains 
from  peeling  vegetables,  apples  and  so 
forth,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  in  a  con- 
venient place  a  dish  of  corn  meal  and 
vinegar,  using  as  above  and  rinsing  in 
cold  water.  When  the  meal  becomes  dry 
moisten  with  water.  This  not  only  re- 
moves stains,  but  whitens  and  softens 
hands  made  rough  and  dry  by  the  de- 
mands of  kitchen  work. 


Transmigration. 

One  morning  Jenkins  looked  over  his 
garden  wall  and  said  to  his  neighbor: 

"Hey,  what  are  you  burying  in  that 
hole?" 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "I'm  just  replanting 
some  of  my  seeds;  that's  all." 

"Seeds!"  shouted  Jenkins  angrily.  "It 
looks  more  like  one  of  my  hens." 

"That's  all  right.  The  seeds  are  inside." 


1 


First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  otic  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Ca.1. 


/-'OIT'IT'IVTH  A  rV.T'kW  Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash  , 
OKHiEj r^l  E»>%.r>l  irV     T.  w,  j ACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Sao. Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  August  10.  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  wheat 
market.  The  prices  have  been  steady, 
but  some  of  the  large  buyers  have  been 
very  shy  about  buying  in  large  quantities. 

California  Club   $1.70  @1.74 

Sonora   175  ®1.85 

White  Australia    1.76  @1.82>i 

Northern  Club    1.67%@1.72Mi 

Northern  Bluestem    1.80  @T.85 

Russian  Red    1.67Vo@1.74 

Turkey  Red    1.72%@1.77% 

BARLEY 

A  dispatch  from  Colusa  county  states 
that  the  barley  crop  is  almost  double 
that  of  last  year.  The  bailey  prospects 
around  Willitts  are  also  very  good  and 
reports  from  that  section  say  the  crop 
is  larger  than  it  has  been  in  many  years 
past.  The  barley  acreage  in  this  State 
this  year  was  1.298,000  acres,  against 
1,082,000  acres  last  year.  This  is  the 
acreage  that  was  cut  for  grain.  The 
quality  this  year  averages  better,  and 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart 
iiient.  gives  the  grade  this  year  as  92'/; 
on  July  1st,  as  against  84%  July  1,  1909. 
Locally  the  barley  is  steady  and  many 
buyers  are  laying  in  large  supplies. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.15  @1.20 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.08  ®1.12 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.07 

OATS 

The  oat  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape. 
The  offerings  have  been .  large,  but  the 
prices  for  poor  grades  have  been  very 
weak.  The  strongest  thing  in  oats  at  the 
present  time  is  white  milling  oats. 

Red,  feed   $1.67%@1.62% 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.80  @1.85 

Black    1.55  @1.62'i: 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  shows  no  change  since 
last  reported.  Indications  of  the  Egyp- 
tian corn  crop  over  the  State  are  only 
average,  as  in  many  localities  they  did 
not  plant  Egyptian  corn  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  to  the  soil. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.67 %@  1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70  @1.72% 

Egyptian-  White    1.55  (31.60 

Brown    1.60  @1.68% 

RYE 

Rye  continues  very  dull  at  its  same  old 
price. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS 

The  market  for  beans  is  holding  on 
very  well  and  the  quotations  show  con- 
siderable change  in  both  directions,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  variety  left. 
Buyers  are  only  taking  goods  for  neces- 
sary needs.  The  crop  of  limas  in  some 
localities  is  reported  to  be  only  average. 
Dried  peas  are  very  much  lower,  due  to 
prospects  of  an  unusually  large  crop  and 
the  heavy  carry-over.  Many  merchants 
think  that  the  drop  is  only  started.  A 
dispatch  from  Walnut  Grove,  Sacramento, 
says  that  the  bean  crop  will  be  short  in 
that  locality. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $5.50  @6.00 

Blackeyes   5.75  @6.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  @4.50 

C.arvanzos    2.25  @3.00 

Horse  Beans   ..   1.50  @1.60 

Small  Whites    3.50  @3.75 

Large  Whites    3.50  @3.75 

Limas    4.50  @4.60 

Pea    4.75  @5.00 

Pink    6.00  @6.25 

Red    6.50  @6.75 

Red  Kidneys   5.50  @5.75 

SEEDS 

There  has  been  some  change  in  the 
seed  quotations,  especially  in  brown  mus- 
tard, which  has  gone  up  '  jc  a  pound. 

Alfalfa    16    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  .$20.00®  25.00 

Brown  .Mustard,  per  lb   4'jc 

Canary    3'/-@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5M>c 

Hemp    3    @  3>£c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    5 Mi®  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5'4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.50®  3.75 

FLOUR 

Flour  is  very  steady  and  remains  un- 
changed at  its  old  price. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  ©6.20 

Bakers-  Bxtras    5.80  @6.20 


Superfine    4.60  @5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  @5.25 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Benito  county  says 
that  the  hay  market  has  been  very  quiet. 
Dealers  have  been  inspecting  the  crops 
and  have  made  no  offers,  nor  will  there 
be  any  purchases  as  long  as  hay  is  con- 
signed to  the  San  Francisco  dealers  to  be 
sold  at  their  own  price.  The  situation 
has  resolved  itself  into  this:  The  hay 
dealers  will  not  buy  unless  the  farmers 
will  sacrifice  their  hay.  and  the  farmers 
have  resolved  to  hold  on  until  they  get 
what  they  consider  good  prices.  More 
alfalfa  hay  is  coming  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  at  present  than  at  any  time 
previously.  The  quality  of  wheat  and  oat 
hay  arriving  is  of  medium  or  poor  grade, 
which  at  the  present  time  brings  a  very 
low  price.  The  demand  for  alfalfa  hay 
continues  very  heavy  and  prices  are  firm. 
The  local  dairymen  have  now  come  into 
the  market  and  are  buying  their  alfalfa 
realizing  that  the  demand  from  the  North 
will  probably  cause  the  price  to  go  up 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $1 2.00(??14.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@  12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.50 

Tame  Oats    9.0O(7fl2.50 

Wild  Oat    7.00(f?10.50 

Barley    9.00@12.50 

Alfalfa    8.50012.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    50®  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  feedstuffs 
since  last  reported.  There  is  a  stiffening, 
however,  in  all  oat-stuffs  due  to  the  high 
price  and  the  scarcity  of  milling  oats. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1 7.00018.00 

Bran,  per  ton    23.50@24.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50(5)35.50 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.50@24.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.50@29.50 

Shorts    24.50@26.50 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

1(1  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  |»er 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINE  LAND  FOR  OUAXtiES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions  are  very  weak  and  the  market 
has  been  declining  steadily.  Tomatoes 
and  summer  squash  are  much  stronger 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
and  receipts  have  fallen  off  considerably. 
All  the  other  vegetables  are  in  free  supply 
and  are  generally  weak.  The  watermelons 
in  the  Fresno  section  are  practically 
cleaned  up  and  the  shipments  have  now 
dwindled  down  to  about  four  cars  a  day. 
The  prices  range  from  $12  a  ton  to  $:!. 
with  the  average  probably  at  $S.  The 
crop  was  very  small  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last.  Less  acreage  and  a 
light  yield  has  made  the  total  tonnage 
of  melons  in  this  district  about  one-fourth 
of  what  it  was  last  season. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.25 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box..  .40@  85c 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack  .. .    1.00@  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb    4®  5i/>e 

Green  peas,  per  lb   3®  5c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box    1.00@  1.35 

Egg  Plant,  per  box  65@  70c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40(3!  60c 

Pickle  Cucumbers    85@  1.30 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00@  1.10 

String  Beans,  uer  lb   3@  5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c(5>  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.60@  2.25 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45@  60c 

Carrots    75@  75c 

POTATOES 

Both  Salinas  Burbanks  and  River 
county  are  much  lower,  due  to  the  heavy 
arrivals,  especially  in  second-grade  tubers. 
The  supply  of  this  grade  has  been  coming 
in  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  stuff 
is  accumulating  on  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

Salinas  Burbanks.  per  sack.. $  1.10(H)  1.40 

River  Whites,  per  box   1.00ft  1.16 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb  03@  8%C 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY 
The  poultry  market  shows  but  little 
change.  There  still  remains  a  poor  de- 
mand for  small  chickens.  Some  of  the 
poult rymen.  however,  think  that  the  mar 
ket  for  the  small  stock  will  improve 
shortly.  There  still  remains  a  good  de 
mand  for  large  fat.  hens  and  roosters. 
Reports  come  from  the  northern  section 
that  there  have  been  more  turkeys  raised 
than  any  time  previous,  so  that  this  bird 


will  come  in  in  large  quantities  during 
the  holiday  seasons. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.75 

Small  broilers    2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra   8.00@10.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  S.50@10.50 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.00®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00®  7.00 

BUTTER 

The  butter  market  still  continues  to  go 
up.  Some  of  the  merchants  seem  to  think 
that  the  price  is  too  high  for  this  time 
of  the  year  and  that  it  will  call  out  cold- 
storage  butter,  but  the  leading  dairy  pro- 
duce merchants  scoff  at  this  idea  and  say 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  cold-storage 
stuff  to  come  up  until  prices  go  7  to  8c 
higher,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  sell 
cold  storage  butter  at  a  decent  margin 
now.  The  following  prices  are  quoted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   33  c 

Firsts   31  c 

Seconds    28  c 

EGGS 

The  demand  for  eggs  is  very  good,  but 
the  receipts  have  fallen  off  very  greatly. 
The  feed  in  the  poultry  sections  is  getting 
scarce  and  the  moulting  hens  have  caused 
the  supply  to  dwindle. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   35  c 

Firsts   32  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE 

The  cheese  market  remains  steady.  Al- 
though the  offerings  have  been  large,  they 
have  not  affected  the  market. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   17V>C 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

The  fruit  shipments  of  this  year  still 
continue  to  overbalance  those  of  last  year. 
To  date  5492  cars  of  fruit  have  been 
shipped  out.  as  compared  to  5307  last 
year.  The  California  Fruit  Distributors' 
recent  report  says  that  for  the  week 
ending  last  Friday  268'. j  cars  of  peaches 
were  shipped,"  110%  cars  of  plums,  271 
cars  of  pears  and  171  cars  of  grapes. 

Grapes. — The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors' report  says  that  nearly  three  times 
as  many  grapes  went  forward  this  last 
week  as  was  sent  out  for  the  preceding 
seven  days.  Increased  quantities  of  Ma- 
lagas are  now  going  forward,  and  begin- 
ning the  latter  part  of  the  week  a  few- 
carloads  of  Black  Prince  will  be  available. 
A  dispatch  from  Lodi  says  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  offered  $8.50  for  wine  grapes 
this  season,  has  been  denied  by  some  of 
the  officials.  The  West  Winery  at  that 
place  has  also  announced  its  intention 
of  not  paying  the  above  price  for  wine 
grapes  this  season.  The  Lodi  Co-opera- 
tive Winery  is  figuring  on  paying  from 
$o  to  $10.  A  dispatch  from  Biggs,  Butte 
county,  estimates  that  the  local  crop  out 
put  of  both  wine  and  table  grapes  will 
be  much  larger  than  the  yield  last  year. 
It  seems  that  the  hot  weather  early  in 
the  season  did  not  damage  the  grapes 
in  the  least.  So  far  no  offers  have  been 
made  for  the  wine  grapes.  The  Fresno 
Republican  says  that  the  present  grape 
output  in  California  will  be  about  2000 
cars  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and  that 
the  standardization  of  the  pack  and  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  Spain  cause  better 
prices  to  be  expected.  In  the  Lodi  district 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  1000  cars  less 
will  be  sent  out  than  last  year.  A  dis- 
patch from  Florin  states  that  the  Tokay 
shipments  will  be  much  lighter  than  last 
year,  as  20%  of  the  crop  was  affected  by 


the  heat.  The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  reports  that 
some  of  its  sales  in  Chicago  were  very 
good.  Thompson  Seedless  show  an  aver- 
age of  $2.47  a  crate.  Malagas  average  $2.72. 
Tragedy  prunes  average  $2.99.  Tokays 
have  averaged  $4.25  a  crate,  making  a 
profit  in  one  car  of  some  $2777.  A  dis- 
patch from  Loomis,  Placer  county,  says 
the  hot  sun  of  the  past  week  has  done 
great  damage  to  the  grape  crop,  scorching 
and  blistering  the  fruit  until  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  will  not  be  harvested.  It  is 
estimated  there  will  be  only  a  third  of  a 
crop  at  this  point. 

Peaches. — The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors say:  As  predicted  last  week,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
shipment  of  this  variety  of  fruit  during 
the  past  week,  and  there  will  be  a  further 
decline  in  the  coming  week.  There  will 
be  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fruit  avail- 
able, but  the  large  supplies  for  the  season 
have  been  exhausted.  There  will  be  ample 
supplies  of  our  finest  Yellow  Clings  avail- 
able during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  will  pay  the  trade  to  keep  this  in  mind 
and  order  of  them  liberally,  as  they  are 
sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Plums. — A  slight  decline  in  the  ship- 
ment of  this  variety  is  to  be  noted,  but 
not  as  great,  as  was  expected.  The  same 
varieties  are  going  forward  as  were  being 
shipped  last  week.  It  is  not  expected 
that  plum  shipments  will  keep  up  to  this 
volume  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

Pears. — Over  100  cars  less  of  pears 
went  out  this  last  week  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  There  will  be  a  further  decline 
during  the  coming  week.  Fall  and  winter 
pears  are  reported  as  being  a  light  crop. 

The  local  market  is  in  over-supply  for 
several  varieties  of  the  fruits.  Grapes, 
especially  seedless  in  lug  boxes,  have 
fallen  off  greatly  in  price.  Pears  are  ex- 
tremely weak — $45  a  ton  was  a  hard  figure 
to  secure  on  fancy  Bartletts.  Peaches 
have  been  very  weak,  lug  boxes  selling  at. 
25  to  50c.  Some  varieties  of  plums  have 
been  scarce,  but  as  a  general  rule  they 
are  very  weak  and  dull.  Figs  are  plen- 
tiful and  prices  sagging.  Apples  are  in 
heavy  supply  and  Gravensteins  are  easing 
off  in  price  under  increased  receipts.  Ber- 
ries are  coming  in  more  freely  and  prices 
are  being  shaded. 
Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless    1.00@  1.30 

Muscat    90c@  1.10 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins,  4  tier  90(8"  1.10 

Other  varieties  65@  80c 

Strawberries,  per  chest   5.50®  7.50 

Blackberries,  per  chest    4.00(8'  5.50 

Raspberries,  large  chest  ....  15.00®  16.00 

Peaches,  large  box  50®  1.00 j 

Plums,  per  crate    60®  85c 

Nectarines,  per  crate  80®  1.10 

Pears,  per  box  90®  1.35; 

Bartlett  Pears   1.10®  1.35 

Figs,  Black,  per  box    1.250  2.50 

White    80c@  1.10 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Raisins. — A  dispatch  from  Dinuha  says 
that  2%v  is  offered  for  Muscats  in  that 
locality.  In  fact,  the  prospects  for  the. 
grape  growers  of  this  locality  were  never 
better.  The  Fresno  Republican  says  that 
large  shipments  of  seedless  raisins  are 
being  made  into  England  and  Germany 
at  this  time,  due  to  the  shortness  of  the 
crops  in  the  European  countries.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"California  raisins  show  a  decided  upward 
tendency,  due  to  reports  of  further  crop 
damage  and  the  determination  of  growers 
to  make  some  profit  on  this  season's  crop. 
While  there  is  no  organization  among 
growers,  they  are  said  to  have  decided 
almost  to  a  man  to  give  the  commercial 
packers  none  of  their  crop  on  less  than 
a  2M;@2%c  sweat-box  basis,  hough  re- 
cently quite  a  good  many  tons  were  se- 
cured by  the  packers  at  2@2'/4c.  Latterly 
some  of  the  packers  are  reported  to  have 
paid  2r,fs  and  even  more  for  some  of  the 
crops  they  were  after." 

Peaches. — The  dried-fruit  crop  around 
Chico  is  well  under  way  and  the  crop  is 
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about  equal  to  that  of  previous  seasons. 
The  fruit  this  year  is  much  smaller,  but 
has  a  better  flavor  and  quality.  The  dis- 
patch from  Parlier  says  that  the  peach 
crop  at  this  point  was  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
The  prices  ranged  from  4  to  4%c  a  pound. 
Some  few  growers,  however,  have  received 
41/l>c.  The  Fresno  Republican  says  that 
Rosenbrug  Bros,  paid  $99  per  ton  for 
peaches,  which  is  equivalent  to  4%c  a 
pound. 

Apricots. — The  Santa  Ana  Blade  says 
that  there  has  been  a  drop  of  %c  in  the 
price  of  dried  apricots  and  91jC  is  now 
being  quoted  by  the  buyers.  The  reason 
for  the  slump  is  said  to  be  that  the  coun- 
try was  flooded  with  dried  apricots.  One 
firm  packed  up  200  tons,  at  prices  aver- 
aging from  9  to  10c. 

Prunes. — A  recent  dispatch  from  Chico 
says  that  the  prune  crop  of  that  locality 
would  only  be  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  A 
dispatch  from  Chicago  says  continued 
strength  in  the  market  for  prunes  is  a 
feature  in  the  dried-fruit  line.  While 
prunes  show  no  increase  in  price,  yet  the 
situation  is  so  strong  that  many  buyers 
have  withdrawn  quotations.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  prunes  will  be  selling  for  5c 
in  the  near  future.  While  this  figure 
seems  rather  extreme,  spot  cuts  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  that  price  before  the  ar- 
rival of  new  prunes. 

Late  mail  reports  from  New  York  say: 
"Short  crops  of  prunes,  together  with  con- 
tinued export  buying  and  the  fact,  as  re- 
ported, that  from  two-thirds  to  three-quar- 
ters of  the  estimated  output  for  the  sea- 
son has  been  disposed  of  already,  render 
packers  indifferent  to  the  holding-off  pol- 
icy of  eastern  buyers,  and  they  adhere 
firmly  to  their  quotations  of  4V4@41->c  f. 
o.  b.  bag  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  with 
half  a  cent  premium  on  40s  and  a  cent 
premium  on  30s.  The  situation  in  Oregon 
Italian  prunes  is  equally  strong,  but  more 
inquiry  is  noted  for  that  variety  from  buy- 
ers at  this  end  than  for  the  California 
fruit. 

"A  prominent  feature  in  the  situation 
is  the  continued  export  demand  for  north- 
western Italian  prunes.  England  has  been 
a  large  buyer  and  is  still  in  the  market, 
while  Germany  and  other  continental 
countries  are  said  to  have  shown  more  in- 
terest in  this  variety  than  for  a  number 
of  years." 

The  local  demand  for  dried  fruits  is 
very  active,  especially  for  apricots  and 
prunes. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    "Vj@  8%c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Pigs,  white    4    @  514c 

Apricots    10    @12  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    12    @13  c 

Peaches    4%@  6  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3V2@  4%c 

Pears    8    @12  c 

Raisins — 

.Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2    @  2%c 

Thompson  Seedless    3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3V->c 

London  Layers,  3  crown..      90c@  1.00 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  special  citrus  report  from  Los  An- 
geles says  there  is  only  a  fair  demand  for 
either  oranges  or  lemons.  The  auctions 
have  been  showing  a  slight  weakness 
lately  and  even  the  best  fruit  offered  has 
not  brought  prices  on  par  with  those  of 
a  week  and  ten  days  ago.  There  is  still 
the  same  wide  price  range  on  valencias. 
The  Old  Mission  brand  sold  this  week  at 
nearly  $7  a  box  for  the  best,  while  some 
valencias  brought  less  than  $2  a  box. 

All  interested  look  for  very  big  prices 
on  the  best  stock  a  little  later  in  the  sea- 
son. There  has  been  much  buying  of  fruit 
in  Orange  county  lately,  the  buyers  having 
the  privilege  of  leaving  the  fruit  on  the 
trees  until  late  September.  Growers'  ask- 
ing prices  have  been  rising  steadily,  and 
it  is  now  reported  that  some  of  them  ask 
4c  a  pound  on  the  trees. 

Fullerton  and  Placentia  fruit  is  being 
quoted  at  $3.50  a  box,  cash.  California, 
Orange,  Santa  Ana,  and  Tustin  fruit  is 
selling  at  $3.25.  Covina  fruit  is  held  at 
$3.25,  and  there  is  some  very  good  and 
well-colored  stock  in  this  district.  Alham- 
bra  valencias  are  held  at  from  $3  to  $3.15 
a  box,  the  fruit  running  very  small  and 
the  288s  and  smaller  being  discounted  50c 
a  box.  Rough  and  green  stock  from  other 
sections  can  be  had  at  $2  a  box,  and  there 
is  some  frost  in  this  fruit,  particularly  in 
the  small  sizes. 

There  is  but  little  cash  demand  for 
lemons,  but  there  are  indications  of  an 
early  clean-up  of  that  stock  that  was 
shipped  East  without  orders  at  the  time 
when  prices  were  high,  and  when  this 
fruit  is  out  of  the  way  the  packers  will 
expect  a  much  better  demand  for  cash 
stock  and  better  prices.   Good  lemons  are 


held  today  at  from  $4.50  to  $5  cash  a  box, 
and  choice  stock  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
San  Diego  lemons  can  be  had  at  less  than 
$4  a  box.  As  a  rule,  the  packers  around 
San  Diego  do  not  handle  their  fruit  with 
the  same  degree  of  care  as  in  other  sec- 
tions. A  few  packers  do,  however,  and 
have  demonstrated  that  the  San  Diego 
lemon  will  carry  and  keep  as  well  as  lem- 
ons grown  anywhere  else. 

The  citrus-fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  23,892  cars  of  oranges  and  4088  cars 
of  lemons.  To  the  same  time  last  year, 
29,159  cars  of  oranges  and  5391  cars  of 
lemons.  To  the  same  time  1908,  23,324 
cars  of  oranges  and  4079  cars  of  lemons. 
The  San  Francisco  citrus  market  is  verv 
dull. 

Oranges — ■ 

Valencias   $  4.00@  4.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00@  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00@  5.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grape  Fruit   2.75@  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS 

The  nut  market  looks  very  promising 
and  reports  from  Chico  estimate  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  for  1910  at  3500  tons,  and  the 
foreign  crop  available  for  importation  at 
not  over  2750  tons,  which  would  make 
the  available  supply  for  the  year,  800 
tons  less  than  the  average  for  the  past  12 
years.  This  means  a  decided  rise  in  price. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  ©151^0 

IXL    14  @14%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   13%@14  c 

Drakes    12  @12%C 

Languedoc    11%@12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13V>c 
Softshell,  No.  2   Sy2@  9  c 

HONEY 

There  is  very  little  honey  coming  into 
the  San  Francisco  market  at  the  present 
time;  in  fact,  choice  white  honey,  either 
extracted  or  in  comb,  will  bring  almost 
any  price. 

Comb    17    @18  c 

Extracted,  Water  White   8Vi@  9  c 

Extracted,  Amber    6 1  ■>  @  7  c 

Old  Extracted    4i[»@)  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27%@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS 

The  hop  market  remains  quiet  and  firm. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  left 
in  the  growers'  hands  12,000  bales  in  Ore- 
gon, 5500  bales  in  California.  800  bales 
in  Washington  aud  1700  in  New  York 
State,  or  a  total  of  20,000  bales.  The 
present  estimate  of  this  year's  hop  crop 
in  Oregon  is  100,000  bales,  80,000  bales 
in  California,  25,000  bales  in  Washington, 
40.000  bales  in  New  York,  or  a  total  for 
the  United  States  of  about  245,000  bales. 

1909  crop    11    @16  c 

1910  contracts    13    (516  e 


Live  Stock. 

Although  lambs  are  hard  to  get  at  the 
present  time,  the  market  seems  very 
quiet.  Hogs,  however,  are  picking  up 
under  light  receipts  with  an  increased 
demand.  Veal  still  remains  very  scarce 
and  top  prices  are  being  paid  all  along 
the  line  for  prime  beef.  Butchers  report 
that  first-class  beef  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
get  and  that  only  half -finished  cattle  are 
being  sent  into  the  market  from  regions 
where  grass  is  scarce. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8%c 

Cows    7    @  7yoC 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal   11    @12  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9Vo@l0  c 

Ewes    9    @  9V,c 

Lambs    Il%@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5  c 

No.  2    4    @  4%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4  c 

No.  2    3%@  3%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%®  2%C 

Calves:   Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5%®  5%c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9^>@  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@10  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   5    @  5%C 

Large  prime  wethers   4%@5  c 

Ewes    4Vj@  4%c 


WOOL 

The  wool  market  continues  about  the 
same,  with  a  number  of  large  sales  being 
reported.  A  dispatch  from  Dixon  says  a 
large  amount  of  wool  has  been  brought 
into  town  for  shipment,  and  the  price  be- 
ing paid  is  20c  a  pound. 

Southern    11    @14  c 

Middle  Counties    16    @17  c 

Northern    17    @19  c 

HIDES 

The  hide  market  should  pick  up  con- 
siderably, as  the  scarcity  of  beef  seems 
close  at  hand  and  killing  at  present  of 
beef  is  not  going  on  as  heavily  as  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  8  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. ...  8  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8  c 

Kip    9yoc 

Veal    14%c 

Calf   ,   14%c 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    18  c 

Dry  Bulls    14i/oC 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   16  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16%c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   •  22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60 @  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40(5)  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES 

The  horse  market  is  rather  weak  at 
the  present  time  for  all  grades  of  horses 
except  heavy  draft  horses  for  city  dray- 
ing  purposes. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES 

The  mule  market  is  not  very  strong  at 
the  present  time,  as  farmers'  needs  seem 
to  have  been  satisfied  early  in  the  season 
and  most  of  the  construction  and  mining 
camps  have  already  laid  in  a  supply  of 
mules. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175(5)200 

900  lbs   125(5)150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


GEORGE  RILEY  KILLED. 

In  a  railway  accident  at  Ignacio,  So- 
noma county,  Monday  evening,  August 
Sth,  George  Riley,  who  for  a  year  past 
was  -the  •  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pac  ific  Rural  Press,  was  almost  instantly 
killed.  The  railway  wreck  was  caused 
by  a  head-on  collision  of  the  northbound 
passenger  train  with  a  freight  train,  in 
which  twelve  passengers  were  killed  and 
many  hurt. 

Mr.  Riley  was  well  known  to  many 
Rural  Press  readers  and  patrons  and 
was  universally  esteemed  for  his  high 
standard  of  business  integrity  and  his 
great  ability  shown  in  the  advertising 
field.  He  was  55  years  of  age  and  re- 
sided at  Petaluma,  being  at  the  time  of 
his  death  vice-president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  that  place.  He  was  born 
in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  had  lived  on  this 
Coast  for  about  ten  years.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  children,  George  Riley,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Robt.  N.  Lynch. 


RURAL  PRESS  A  "PULLER." 

Our  readers  will  notice  the  advertise- 
ment of  W.  A.  T.  Stratton,  the  nursery- 
man at  Petaluma,  in  this  issue.  In  his 
letter  sending  in  the  advertisement  Mr. 
Stratton  pays  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a 
very  fine  compliment  as  an  advertising 
medium.  He  says:  "The  pulling  power 
of  an  ad.  in  the  Rural  Press  is  almost 
immeasurable.  I  have  tested  its  value 
since  almost  its  birth." 

Such  words  of  commendation,  coming 
unsolicited  from  one  of  its  patrons  who 
has  used  the  advertising  columns  for 
years,  are  appreciated. 

Referring  to  the  above  item,  the  fol- 
lowing appreciative  letter  received  this 
week  from  a  Grass  Valley  subscriber, 
shows  why  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Rural  Press  are  good  pullers:  "Your 
special  articles  in  serial  form,  on  garden- 
ing and  poultry,  also  those  on  live  stock 
and  dairy  industries,  we  have  found  very 


interesting  and  instructive  —  they  are 
most  certainly  of  great  value  to  all  your 
readers.  The  Rural  Press  is  assuredly, 
as  you  say,  'the  peer  of  any  farm  paper 
published,'  and  we  say  it  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  of  them.  Professor 
Wickson's  page  is  worth  the  cost  of  sub- 
scription, so  say  we  all  of  us." 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
Situated  at  Twelfth  and  Harrison 
streets,  in  Oakland,  this  college  is  known 
as  the  great  business  training  school  of 
the  West.  William  E.  Gibson  is  president, 
H.  C.  Ingram,  vice-president,  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Oakland,  treas- 
urer. 

To  those  who  wish  a  broad  and  thor- 
ough training  in  business  life,  this  insti- 
tution appeals  especially.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  it  are  that  the  high- 
est standards  in  all  commercial  and  sten- 
ographic work  are  maintained,  that  every 
graduate  of  a  complete  course  obtains  a 
good  position,  and  that  students  are  pro- 
vided with  modern  roll-top  desks  and 
every  facility  that  money  can  command 
or  experience  suggest. 

The  terms  at  this  college  are  not  high 
and  it  costs  no  more  to  attend  the  Poly- 
technic Business  College  than  the  ordi- 
nary one.  Full  information  and  catalogue 
explaining  the  curriculum  may  be  ob- 
tained on  request. 

The  California  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Sacramento,  is  being  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  space  for  exhibits  at 
the  State  Fair.  So  great  is  the  demand 
that  the  directors  are  preparing  extensive 
additions  to  the  present  accommodations 
at  the  fair  grounds  to  afford  exhibitors 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  wares  and 
products. 

The  magnificent  program  of  the  Fiesta 
of  the  Dawn  of  Gold,  which  has  been 
arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  vis- 
itors, is  undoubtedly  largely  responsible 
for  the  extraordinary  interest  that  has 
been  aroused  in  the  coming  Fair,  not  only 
in  California  but  all  over,  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

That  Sacramento  will  be  called  upon 
to  care  for  a  vast  number  of  visitors  dur- 
ing the  eight  days  of  the  fair,  is  further 
indicated  by  the  hundreds  of  letters  that 
are  being  received  daily  by  the  leading 
hotels,  asking  for  reservations  during 
that  period. 

The  local  street  railway  companies  are 
laying  new  tracks  and  preparing  the  road- 
beds in  preparation  for  the  increased  traf- 
fic, and  it  is  probable  that  their  equipment 
will  be  augmented  by  bringing  a  large 
number  of  cars  from  other  points.  The 
new  automobile  road  to  Agricultural  Park 
will  be  completed  before  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  committee  has  also  signed  up  a 
contract  for  a  nightly  pyrotechnical  dis- 
play by  Pain,  of  Chicago,  admittedly  the 
best  fireworks  man  on  earth,  and  the  con- 
tract stipulates  that  he  is  to  give  the 
best  display  ever  witnessed  on  this  Coast, 
not  excepting  Seattle,  Portland,  or  Por- 
tola. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  one  of  the  world's 
most  daring  aviators,  will  give  an  airship 
exhibition  each  forenoon,  and  he  prom- 
ises an  exhibition  such  as  the  people  of 
California  never  before  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  witness. 

The  great  Fair  will  open  on  September 
3rd  and  close  on  the  10th. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stoek  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  offlcce: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   1.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  is  quoted 
includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
hank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  in 
the  State  to  solicit  for  suhscrib  lions.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
aud  we  will  forward  -  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  Yon  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA  RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Gue.ra.ntee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  if  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   It's  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION',  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  1H>WER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Mnrket  St.,  San  Fraueisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  II. la..  Portland.  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  Hdfr-.  Lom  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  RERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St-  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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Goulds  Centrifugal  Bumps 
All  Sizes 


Bed  Cross  Wind  Mills 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St-  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR   EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Bumps  for  Hand.  Wind  Mill,  Bower,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Road  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Bumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Bumps ;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

Semi  for  Catalogue— MaiUtl  Free. 


1'4  Horse  Bower  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Sucb  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 


Bat.  Bending. 


Mention  Bacikic  IU  kal  Pkkss. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  the  Price  in  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Bumps  and  Blpe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

The  University  Farm  Short  Courses. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dr.  Leroy  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the 
University  Farm  Schools. 

During  October  and  November  next  the  Uni- 
versity offers  its  third  annual  series  of  short 
courses  in  agriculture  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis.  Careful  expenditure  has  been  made  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature,  with 
the  result  that  material  and  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  equipment.  The 
advantages  offered,  therefore,  to  farmers  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  short 
courses  are  much  better  than  on  previous 
years.  Expressions  of  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude from  attendants  upon  former  courses 
have  done  much  to  cheer  the  way  and  lighten 
the  labors  of  University  men  during  the  try- 
ing days  of  beginning  so  large  an  enterprise, 
and  the  wish  is  here  expressed  that  all  those 
wlio  are  numbered  among  our  short-course 
students  may  return  this  year  to  join  in  gen- 
eral rejoicing  at  the  progress  of  the  Farm. 

An  enumeration  of  the  new  buildings 
erected  during  the  past  year  would  include 
horticulture,  $20,000 ; 
veterinary  c  1  i  n  i  e, 
$9000;  horse  barn. 
$7000;  sheep  barn, 
$4500;  p  o  u 1 1 r y 
houses,  $1500;  grape 
propagation  house. 
$500 ;  addition  to  ce- 
real store  house  and 
laboratory,  $1500: 
dining  hall,  $13,000. 
Two  small  buildings 
are  now  under  way 
— an  addition  to  the 
carpenter  and  forge 
shop,  $4000,  and  an 
animal  in  d  u  s  t  r  y 
building,  $7200.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the 
space  and  equipment 
for  instruction  has 
double  d  since  the 
short  courses  of  1909, 
for  besides  the  build- 
ings there  have  been 
substantial  additions 

in  live  stock,  machinery,  laboratory  outfit,  orchard 
and  vineyards. 

The  short  courses  are  sufficient  in  number  and 
variety  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and  to  meet 
the  most  extreme  desiTes  of  special  or  general 
farming.  The  first  course  on  the  list  is  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  including  irrigation,  field  and  forage 
crops,  soils,  fertilizers  and  farm  management.  A 
full  week  is  spent  with  the  head  of  our  irrigation 
department  learning  to  use  levels  and  transits, 
staking  out  and  studying  the  measurement  of 
water,  different  methods  of  application,  and  tools 
for  ditching  and  grading  land.    Another  week  is 


devoted  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  schedule,  giv- 
ing results  of  the  latest  experiment  in  grain  grow- 
ing and  in  soil  fertility. 

There  is  something  special  for  the  dairyman, 
whether  he  is  a  producer,  milk  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer. For  the  first  two,  a  course  is  given  upon 
the  composition  of  milk  and  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  properly  producing  and  handling  milk 
and  cream  for  market  or  dairy  purposes.  The 
course  includes  the  breeding,  care  and  improve- 


Harvesting  Alfalfa  on  University  Farm. 


Gathering  of  Farmers  on  the  University  Farm. 

ment  of  dairy  cattle  and  practice  in  judging,  also 
testing  milk  and  cream  and  the  use  of  separators, 
pasteurizers  and  bottling  machines.  This  course 
is  only  two  weeks  in  length,  while  the  dairy  manu- 
facturer has  one  of  eight  weeks.  Modern  develop- 
ment in  creamery  machinery  and  investigations  in 
the  sciences  having  to  do  with  creamery  practice 
make  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  as  the  following  list,  implies :  Fermenta- 
tions in  milk  and  their  control;  testing  milk, 
cream,  and  other  products  for  butter-fat;  separa- 
tion of  cream,  cream  ripening,  pasteurization  and 
the  use  of  starters;  churning,  control  of  and  tests 


for  water  in  butter;  dairy  bacteriology;  cheese- 
making,  curing,  creamery  accounting,  etc. ;  steam 
engines,  boilers,  motors,  pumps,  etc. 

An  interesting  event  near  the  close  of  the  eight 
weeks  is  the  scoring  of  the  sixth  and  last  entry  of 
butter  for  the  current  year  in  the  Educational 
Butter  Scoring  Contest.  This  is  the  second  year 
of  a  contest  which  has  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion among  dairymen. 

All  breeders  and  handlers  of  live  stock  should 
be  interested  in  the  three  weeks'  course  in 
animal  industry  and  veterinary  science.  The 
first  week  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  dairy  cattle, 
the  second  to  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and 
the  third  to  horses  and  mules.  Each  kind  of 
stock  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  selec- 
tion, feeding,  care  and  management,  the  char- 
acteristics and  adptability  of  different  breeds 
to  various  places  and  uses,  and  the  student 
will  have  a  large  amount  of  the  time  for  prac- 
tice in  judging  the  many  classes  of  stock.  Of 
great  importance  is  the  presentation  of  the 
problem  of  animal  health  by  means  of  lectures 
and  daily  exercises.  This  work  includes  the 
1  revention  of  animal  diseases,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  sick  animals,  preparation  of  simple 

farm  medicines, 
methods  of  restraint 
for  animals  during 
operations,  and  prac- 
tical facts  regarding 
t  h  e  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  domes- 
tic animals,  illus- 
trated by  dissections 
of  horses  and  cattle. 

A  brand  new  poul- 
try equipment  will 
greet  those  who  come 
this  year  for  work  in 
poult  ry  husbandry, 
including  some  real 
live  chickens  hatched 
and  grown  on  the 
farm.  Poultry  men 
and  w  o  in  e  it  may 
choose  between  a  two 
weeks'  and  a  seven 
weeks'  course, 
though  in  choosing 
the  latter  course  one 
receives  the  former 
also.  The  longer  period  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  wish  to  study  incubation  from  the 
beginning  and  also  the  care  and  feeding  of  brooder 
chicks  during  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
lives.  Persons  electing  the  seven  weeks'  course 
will  have  charge  of  the  incubators  from  the  time 
of  putting  in  the  eggs  until  hatching,  and  then 
will  care  for  the  chicks  for  four  weeks.  The 
shorter  course  is  predigested  information  on  the 
best. ways  to  establish  a  poultry  plant,  on  breeds 
and  breeding,  feeding  and  general  management 
of  fowls;  incubation  and  brooding  and  practice 
(Continued  on  Page  151.) 
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FRANK  HONEYWELL 

California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Aug.  16,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi-  Mini- 
mum, mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.00 

.14 

58 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

60 

Sacramento 

.00 

.00 

.00 

96 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

T 

.01 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.02 

86 

46 

Fresno   

.00 

T 

.00 

102 

60 

Independence... 

.00 

.44 

.00 

94 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.03 

90 

50 

Los  Angeles 

.00 

.04 

.00 

80 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.01 

.00 

72 

58 

The  Week. 

Now  that  California's  first  '"direct  primary"  is 
over  and  all  parties  have  bad  a  chance  to  nom- 
inate each  other's  candidates  and  steal  each  other's 
'■'principles."  and  all  candidates  have  boasted  to 
their  fill  of  their  own  mighty  deeds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  confusing  personal  issues  may  be 
looked  upon  as  settled  and  the  people  of  California 
may  have  a  chance  to  calmly  consider,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  real  election,  the  public  policies  which 
will  make  for  the  advancement  of  the  State,  the 
development  of  her  industries  and  the  prosperity 
of  her  people.  Most  that  has  been  proclaimed  dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  of  personal  pursuit  id' 
office  should  be  forgotten.  Every  candidate  has 
claimed  his  devotion  to  the  good  and  his  abhor- 
ence  of  the  bad  and  has  illustrated  his  emotions 
by  citations  and  instances  which  he  deemed  most 
strongly  appealed  to  public  passion  and  preju- 
dice. This  has  been  carried  far  over  the  border 
of  demagoguery.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  the  direct  primary  that  all  this  froth 
is  brought  to  the  surface  so  that  it  may  be  blown 
over  the  edire  of  the  political  cauldron  and  forgot- 
ten. Every  candidate  for  nomination  at  the  pri- 
mary was  worse  than  he  proclaimed  himself  and 
better  than  his  rivals  proclaimed  him.  Now  that 
the  voters  have  chosen  the  better  and  denounced 
the  worse,  in  their  conceptions  of  the  significance 
of  the  various  aspirants  at  least,  it  is  time  that 
sober  second  thought  should  be  given  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  better  and  rejection  of  the  worse  in 
governmental  principle  and  policy.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  personal  element  should  be 
carried  along  so  far  that  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
republic,  "principles  not  men. "should  be  reversed 
to  the  extent  of  worship  of  men  rather  than  of 
principles.  If  it  should  go  to  the  proper  point  of 
demanding  clean  men  as  exponents  of  essential 
principles,  fortunate  indeed  it  will  be:  if  it  should 
be  lost  in  hero  worship,  there  is  serious  danger  in 
it.  It  is  the  principles  which  are  at  this  time  es- 
sential to  the  upbuilding  of  the  farther  west,  the 
timely  turning  of  natural  resources  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  newer  commonwealths  just  as  the 
bounty  of  nature  helped  the  pioneers  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country  to  do. their  mighty  deeds  for 
humanity,  the  protection  of  new  and  unique  in- 
dustries which  our  distinctive  natural  conditions 
favor,  the  proper  reward  for  large  enterprise 
as  well  as  small  and  the  safety  of  all  Legitimate 


effort  and  the  prosperity  of  all  those  who  work 
honestly  therein — these  are  the  things  to  think 
about  for  the  next  two  and  a  half  months,  and  to 
insist  that  the  coining  election  shall  exalt  men  who 
have  due  appreciation  of  these  things  to  our  lead- 
ership. 

Really  in  this  whole  matter  we  have  more  ap- 
preciation that  the  true  far  western  point  of  view 
may  be  sacrificed  than  that  unfit  men  will  be 
elected.  Some  of  our  leaders  are  trying  to  skip 
along  the  feather  edge  of  national  movements  as 
they  an-  seen  from  the  east  than  they  are  treading 
sturdily  along  the  clear  pathway  of  development 
which  will  assure  the  west  its  nights  of  growth 
as  the  older  parts  of  the  country  have  enjoyed 
them.  It  is  natural  perhaps  that  the  eastern  point 
of  view  should  disclose  this  coast  as  the  backyard 
of  the  republic  and  the  playground  of  eastern  in- 
terests, hut  it  is  locally  disloyal  for  our  represen- 
tative men  to  sacrifice  local  opportunity  and  en- 
terprise in  the  hope  that  they  may  have  their  own 
superb  political  proportions  illuminated  by  pub- 
licity gleams  from  beyond  the  mountains  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  national  heroes.  The  national 
heroes  from  the  west  will  be  the  men  who  have 
been  truest  to  the  development  of  the  west  and 
thus  have  laid  a  foundation  for  truth  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  country.  Flirting  with 
the  national  sirens  of  economic  fallacies  and  at- 
tempting to  support  here  policies  which  may 
serve  other  interests  than  ours  elsewhere,  may 
bring  to  light  certain  people  who  are  here  for  their 
health  or  for  the  vigor  of  their  purses,  but  they 
are  not  posesssed  of  the  true  western  spirit  nor 
can  they  ever  have  the  solid  Support  of  the  western 
patriots,  without  which  anyone  posing  for  na- 
tional heroship  will  prove  but  a  tinseled  hero. 
The  real  danger  in  that  type  of  western  leadership 
is  not  in  the  disappointment  it  will  bring  to  the 
individual,  but  in  the  disaster  which  will  come  to 
OUT  industries  through  their  misrepresentation.  It 
is  to  avert  this  that  deep  thinking  must  be  done. 
The  candidates  nominated  this  week  must,  we  pre- 
sume, ride  toward  the  November  election  day  on 
the  platforms  built  by  the  parties  which  they  rep- 
resent, and  during  the  rush  for  honors  in  the  per- 
sonal melee  of  the  last  three  months,  some  of  the 
candidates  have  thrust  aside  all  such  essential 
matters  in  favor  of  certain  sensational  issues  upon 
which  they  claimed  to  have  the  copyright.  Tin- 
California  public,  therefore,  must  now  see  to  it 
that  the  candidates  they  have  nominated  shall 
standupon  something  more  important  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  part  of  the  country  than  the  issues 
which  have  done  great  service  for  some  of  them 
during  the  campaign  for  the  primaries.  Conser- 
vation is  not  progress,  but  may  be  grandly  inci- 
dental and  contributory  thereto.  Protection  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  direct  factor  in  American 
progress,  but  it  must,  of  course,  be  wisely  applied 
and  administered.  Control  of  corporations  is  wise 
and  necessary  and  should  be  applied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  conservation.  Inter-rela- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  should  be  observed.  All 
these  and  other  really  important  matters  should  he 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  platforms,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  various  organizations  so  that  voters 
can  really  see  that  they  are  dealing  with  principles 
to  which  men  promise  loyalty  and  truth  and  not 
merely  with  men  who  are  to  construct  principles 
according  to  their  several  needs  and  ambitions. 


Having  thus  discharged  our  solemn  patriotic 
duty  we  may  be  permitted  to  pull  out  our  favorite 
playthings  and  fondle  or  pound  them  to  pieces  as 
we  see  fit.  First  comes  a  Missouri  idea  of  pro- 
moting agricultural  settlement.  Governor  Iladley, 
of  Missouri,  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  National 


Farm  Homes  Association  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  purchase  of  great  quantities  of  cheap 
land  in  different  parts  of  the  South  and  Southwest 
and  colonizing  thereon  many  families  of  those  who 
now  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  living  in  the  cities. 
Each  separate  colony  will  consist  of  thirty-two 
families  and  each  family  will  be  settled  on  a  forty- 
acre  tract.  In  the  center  of  each  colony  will  be 
one  farm  of  160  acres,  which  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  association-.  This  central  farm  will 
be  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  col- 
ony, and  it  will  be  under  the  management  of  a 
trained  agriculturist.  Here  will  also  be  retained 
the  heavy  machinery,  which  will  be  loaned  to  the 
individual  farmers.  Governor  Hadley  outlines  the 
plan  substantially  as  follows:  "It  is  contemplated 
that  each  colonist,  even  although  without  any  cap- 
ital of  his  own  to  start  with,  shall  become  indepen- 
dent and  own  his  land  within  ten  years.  The 
primary  cost  of  each  forty-acre  farm  is  put  at 
$1260;  $400  for  the  land:  the  same  amount  for 
fencing  and  buildings  ;  #300  for  stock,  and  #100  for 
implements  and  supplies.  He  estimates  that,  prop- 
erly directed,  the  industrious  and  thrifty  farmer 
will  be  able  to  clear  $1000  a  year,  after  his  farm  is 
established,  which  will  enable  him  to  clear  off  the 
indebtedness  readily  within  the  time  limit.  There 
is.  we  are  told,  an  abundance  of  land  for  such  col- 
on ies  to  be  had  at  the  price  of  $10." 


It  seems  too  bad  to  try  to  shake  Governor  Had- 
ley out  of  this  alluriug  dream,  and  yet  what  can 
a  sensible  man  expect  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
farming  by  taking  city  misfits  who  do  not  know 
anything  about  succeeding  in  what  they  do  know 
something  about,  presumably,  giving  them  land 
and  money  which  they  know  not  how  to  use,  ex- 
pecting them  to  be  docile  and  industrious,  which 
perhaps  they  have  never  been,  and  to  work  as 
some  one  else  shall  direct,  which  probably  they 
have  never  done  in  their  lives,  and  leading  them 
to  expect  that  they  can  clear  a  thousand  a  year 
from  40  acres,  which  means  a  net  income  of  $25 
per  acre,  including  the  space  they  have  to  sleep 
on?  Xo  scheme  of  general  farming  can  depend 
upon  doing  this  even  with  the  best  land  and  the 
best  farming,  and  yet  it  is  here  prescribed  as  pos- 
sible on  waste  land,  worth  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  value  of  the  best  land  and  more  remote,  and 
it  is  to  be  done  by  a  lot  of  inexperienced  city  suf- 
ferers! They  are  in  fact  to  clear  each  year  almost 
the  whole  cost  of  the  outfit! 


Such  schemes  will  bring  the  honorable  name  of 
agriculture  into  unmerited  disrepute.  Oil.  agri- 
culture, what  crimes  are  being  committed  in  thy 
name!  Aside  from  the  impossible  economic  as- 
pects of  the  Missouri  proposition,  there  are  expec- 
tations in  it  which  have  been  amply  proven  illu- 
sory. Ample  instances  there  are  that  you  cannot 
stake  out  near-farmers  in  such  a  co-operative 
undertaking  and  keep  them  there  in  peaceable  re- 
lations for  any  length  of  time.  Probably  a  hun- 
dred such  undertakings  have  gone  to  pieces  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century:  even  the  potency 
of  religious  and  socialistic  fervor  has  failed  to  hold 
them  together.  You  cannot  direct  the  operations 
of  a  group  of  small  farmers  or  any  other  kind  of 
men  or  women,  in  any  kind  of  enterprises  which 
they  are  conducting  on  their  own  account.  You 
cannot  make  them  do  even  wise  and  desirable 
things  under  instruction  unless  you  have  them  on 
your  payroll  and  then  you  can  only  hold  part  of 
them  very  long.  You  cannot  loan  out  tools  to  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  likely  to  have  coincident 
needs  unless  you  have  enough  to  go  around  and 
that  number  had  better  be  in  private  ownership. 
Involved  in  this  undertaking  there  are  a  dozen 
other  things  you  cannot  do.  but  we  have  no  time 
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to  specify.  We  are  not  sorry  that  such  enterprises 
are  impossible  in  this  country.  They  may  be  pos- 
sible with  a  lot  of  docile,  cow-eyed  European  peas- 
ants, but  we  are  not  sure  that  even  that  is  true. 
They  arc  not  possible  with  self-respecting,  self-di- 
recting and  self-destroying  American  citizens. 
Even  if  the  scheme  were  economically  possible,  it 
would  be  socially  and  industrially  impossible.  Per- 
sonally conducted  excursions  into  agriculture  are 
just  the  same  as  incursions  into  other  lines  of 
bread-winning,  wrong  in  principle  .and  impossible 
in  practice.  Why  should  not  Governor  Hadley 
undertake  to  equip  forty  cobbler-shops  or  ice 
cream  parlors  in  forty  St.  Louis  blocks  for  as 
"many  families  of  those  who  now  find  it  difficult  to 
make  a  living"  in  the  country?  It  would  be 
equally  reasonable  and  successful. 

Thinking  of  removing-  country  people  to  the 
city  reminds  us  of  the  statement  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  police  of  New  York  city  wants  farmer 
boys  on  the  force.  Accordingly,  what  is  known 
as  the  mental  test  of  policemen  will  be  made  less 
severe  by  omitting  the  catch  questions  on  city 
Streets  heretofore  asked  in  the  ease  of  candidates 
Prom  out  of  town.  It,  certainly  encourages  one  to 
think  that  the  American  born  are  coining  to  be 
considered  of  some  account  in  filling  places  which 
were  formerly  thought  to  lie  the  plain  perquisites 
of  one  race  of  immigrants  and  yet  this  joy  is  al- 
loyed by  the  conception  of  the  American  police- 
man in  the  distant  corners  of  the  earth.  The  re- 
port comes  from  Calcutta  of  widespread  rumors 
that  America  was  a  "good  land"  and  that  every 
husky  hand  had  a  chance  to  get  on  the  police 
force.  On  the  basis  of  this  rumor  there  is  a  danger 
of  a  Hindu  invasion  and  the  State  Department  is 
awake  to  its  exclusion.  It  amuses  us  to  think  of 
the  sight  of  a  Hindu  policeman  trying  to  handle 
a  turbulent  American.  A  city  hoodlum  would  han- 
dle them  by  platoons,  but  would  quickly  find  his 
match  in  a  single  country  boy.  Therefore  we  hope 
Governor  Hadley  will  do  something  for  the  Ameri- 
ean  country  boys  who  wish  to  claim  their  rights 
on  the  police  force. 

We  hope  it  is  no  sign  of  yielding  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  in  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
them  and  the  railways,  which  the  recent  primary 
Campaign  emphasized  so  strongly,  that  the  first 
prize  at  the  Sebastopol  apple  show  was  awarded  to 
a  locomotive.  The  judges  should  be  scrutinized 
to  see  if  any  of  them  were  unduly  influenced. 
The  incident  seems  to  be  of  terrific  significance 
when  it  is  announced  that  other  exhibits  were  a 
bear  Hag  fashioned  with  apples  and  prunes,  and 
the  American  flag  made  with  apples.  What  more 
conclusive  evidence  can  there  be  of  the  danger 
which  menaces  the  republic! 


Recurring  to  agencies  for  the  extension  of  the 
demand  for  California  fruits  which  we  expect 
our  readers  are  preparing  to  contribute  to  the 
public  interest,  through  our  columns,  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  fruit-eating  contests  at  the  east 
which  afford  new  conceptions  of  consuming  capac- 
ity. The  banana-eating  championship  of  the  world 
is  claimed  by  Morris  Leepeake,  a  Polish  resident 
of  New  York,  who,  after  a  desperate  struggle  and 
against  tremendous  competition,  won  a  $100  gold 
watch  in  the  annual  international  banana-eating 
contest  at  AJaspeth.  I;.  I.  Morris  succeeded  in 
getting  outside  of  641/3  bananas,  without  taking 
any  liquids  while  competing.  If  he  had  had  free 
use  of  California  wine  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  bananas  he  could  have  destroyed.  It  is  also 
stated  that  a  New  York  policeman,  named  Orn- 
stein, claims  to  hold  the  eastern  championship  as 
a  corn  cater.    He  has  been  awarded  the  prize  in 


the  corn-eating  contest  for  devouring  61  ears — 
except  the  cobs — in  three  hours  and  five  minutes. 
Ornstein  says  that  his  accomplishment  has  been 
surpassed  only  once  and  then  by  a  Kansas  farmer, 
who  disposed  of  68  ears  in  two  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.  Ornstein  announces  that  he  will  chal- 
lenge the  Kansas  man  for  the  world's  record  and 
$500  a  side,  next  month.  This  may  explain  why 
they  want  country  boys  on  the  police  force :  their 
appetites  are  inconquerable.  We  fear  our  fruit 
growers  are  not  paying  due  attention  to  these 
great  movements. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Soiling  Crops  in  California. 

To  the  Editor :  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any 
information  about  the  dates  for  planting  crops  to 
be  used  for  soiling  in  your  State. — S.  H.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  are  using  Indian  corn  and  sorghums  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  soiling  to  a  certain  extent.  There 
is  also  some  cutting  and  carrying  of  alfalfa,  al- 
though most  of  the  alfalfa  is  pastured.  Dates  of 
planting  corn  and  sorghum  depend  upon  the  frost- 
free  period,  which  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  State:  planting  sometimes  being  feasible  as 

early  as  April,  and  sin  ssive  planting  for  later 

growth  as  water  may  be  available  for  irrigation. 
There  are  places  where  one  can  see  standing  corn 
and  sorghum  untouched  by  frost  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber 1.  In  other  locations  the  growths  of  these 
plants  have  to  be  made  between  May  and  Septem- 
ber. For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you  any  exact  statements  about  planting  which 
will  apply  to  the  whole  State.  We  have  also  win- 
ter-soiling practised  to  a  small  extent  in  this  State 
and  for  that  purpose  rye  and  barley  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  are  used  to  some 
extent. 


Very  Little  if  Any  Chestnut  Pork. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  give  informa- 
tion as  you  may  have  in  regard  to  the  growing  of 
chestnuts  and  hog-raising  as  a  commercial  prop- 
osition in  California.  Can  chestnuts  be  grown  on 
rough  mountain  lands,  as  a  main  feed  for  hogs, 
with  profit? — S.  J.  E.,  Calgary. 

There  are  no  data  on  the  growing  of  chestnuts 
for  hog  raising  in  California,  for  no  chestnuts  are 
grown  for  that  purpose.  Chestnuts  can  be  grown 
on  rough  mountain  land  if  there  is  soil  and  mois- 
ture enough  to  favor  the  growth.  Presumably, 
as  our  population  develops  and  we  get  such  a 
mountain  population  as  they  have  in  Prance,  we 
shall  be  growing  chestnuts,  not  only  for  hogs,  but 
for  the  food  of  the  mountaineers  themselves,  but 
that  will  be  a  hundred  years  hence.  So  long  as 
better  lands  are  available  for  alfalfa  growing  at 
a  reasonable  price,  no  one  will  take  to  chestnut 
pork  making  in  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  something  of  a  pork  production  in  the 
foothills,  the  animals  subsisting  in  part  upon  the 
wild  acorn  crop. 

Burned  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago — a  month  or 
more — I  set  fire  to  the  Johnson  grass  about  the 
bases  of  several  large  sour  stock  orange  trees. 
Today  I  find  that  the  bark  is  all  warping  up  and 
cracking  loose  from  the  trunks,  in  large  slabs. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  save  these  trees? — 
Grower,  Oroville. 

We  fear  your  orange  trees  which  were  in  the 
Johnson  grass  fire  are  done  for  down  to  the 
ground.  If  the  bark  is  loose  all  around,  the  trees 
should  be  cut  off  to  uninjured  bark  at  or  below 
the  ground  surface,  and  painted  over  to  stop  dry- 
ing of  the  stump.  You  may  get  from  these  trees 
shoots  into  which  buds  can  be  placed  later.  This 
is  the  way  the  Florida  orange  trees  were  treated 


when  they  were  frozen  to  the  ground;  but  there 
is  a  question  whether  the  practice  is,  on  the  whole, 
worth  while,  because  you  will  have  shoots  which 
are  simply  side-stepped  to  the  trunk  arid  liable 
to  blow  off.  You  also  have  an  old  stump  which 
is  apt  to  decay  in  spite  of  anything  you  may  do 
for  it;  besides,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
good  shape  on  the  trees  from  such  a  start.  If  the 
trees  are  so  injured  that  you  hardly  think  it  pos- 
sible to  get  a  new  start  they  had  better  be  grubbed 
out.  If,  however,  you  only  wish  to  grow  sour  stock 
trees  for  seed  purposes  wait  awhile  and  see  how 
they  act. 

Which  Alfalfa  to  Choose. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  mer- 
its of  Arabian  alfalfa  ?  I  sowed  about  100  pounds 
of  it  last  spring  on  unirrigated  creek-bottom  land, 
and,  although  it  has  had  no  rain,  I  think  it  has 
done  better  than  some  common  alfalfa  I  sowed 
about  the  same  time.  Still,  I  do  not  consider  this 
a  sufficient  test,  as  I  have  read  that  it  winter-kills, 
and  sometimes  the  ground  is  frozen  four  or  five 
inches  here.  I  would  be  very  grateful  for  your 
opinion,  as  I  expect  to  put  in  about  100  acres  of 
alfalfa  this  winter,  and  had  thought  of  trying  Ara- 
bian on  a  considerable  part  of  it. — J.  R.  G.,  Cot- 
tonwood, Shasta  county. 

We  do  not  consider  the  characteristics  of  Ara- 
bian sufficiently  demonstrated  to  advise  you  to  un- 
dertake more  with  it  now  than  you  have  already 
done.  We  should  make  our  main  sowing  of  the 
common  kind  and  keep  the  other  under  careful 
comparative  observation  to  see  its  behavior  under 
the  conditions  which  you  have  which  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  attending  most  alfalfa  grown 
in  the  State. 


Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum  on  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  :  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the 
effect  of  coal  tar  or  asphaltum  applied  hot  to  the 
bark  of  citrus  trees'  Has  been  used  here  to  ef- 
fect a  cure  of  gum  disease. — Reader,  Covina. 

We  can  only  say  that  the  application  of  coal 
tar  to  prevent  the  root  borers  of  the  prune  which 
operate  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  found 
to  be  not  injurious  to  the  trees,  although  there 
was  great  apprehension  that  there  would  be.  The 
application  of  asphaltum,  what  is  known  as 
"grade  D, "  has  been  also  used  to  some  extent  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  without  injury.  We  can- 
not say  what  effect  either  of  these  things  would 
have  on  orange  bark.  Nothing  but  an  actual  ex- 
periment would  be  a  safe  teacher  in  that  matter. 
Of  course,  in  the  use  of  any  black  material,  you  in- 
crease the  danger  of  sunburn,  if  applied  to  bark 
which  is  reached  by  the  sun's  rays.  We  would 
not  make  an  application  hot,  if  you  mean  any- 
thing near  the  boiling  point.  We  presume  that  a 
temperature  of  130  degrees  would  not  cause  in- 
jury. As  for  the  relations  of  these  applications 
to  gum  disease,  they  would  be  protective  to  ex- 
posed wood,  and  thus  help  a  tree  to  recover  if  the 
soil  conditions  which  cause  gum  disease  are  re- 
moved. Gumming  is  not  a  disease  but  a,  symptom 
of  trouble. 

Poisoned  Raisins  for  Ground  Rodents. 

To  the  Editor:  A  gentleman  from  San  Dimas 
told  men  yesterday  that  they  rid  a  tract  of  land 
of  squirrels  with  "raisins  and  strychnine."  1 
will  make  a  statement  as  to  gophers  thai  for  a 
number  of  years  1  have  poisoned  them  with  rais- 
ins and  strychnine.  Run  out  among  trees  early 
in  morning — snap  three  raisins  into  each  fresh, 
open  gopher  hole.  Lay  a.  clod  of  dirt  or  rock'  on 
the  hole  and  cover  up  dark  with  loose  dirt.  It  is 
pretty  nearly  a  sure  shot  for  gophers — and  no  trap 
to  hunt  or  to  lose— C.  S.  S.,  Whittier. 

This  is  an  old  and  very  handy  remedy  where 
there  are  neither  desirable  bipeds  or  quadrupeds 
to  pick  up  and  eat  such  an  attractive  a  thing  as 
:i  raisin  if  it  should  happen  to  be  thrown  out 
on  the  surface  by  the  rodent. 
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Horticulture. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  IN  PLANT  BREEDING 


From  a  paper  by  Hon.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  National  Seed  Trade 
Convention. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  researches  «f 
Mendel,  DeVries.  trad  others;  lead  to  other  dis- 
coveries of  still  wider  practical  application  in  the 
improvement  of  plants  and  animals.  Enough  is 
already  Unown  to  enable  the  world  to  add  10^5  to 
its  food  products  at  very  little  cost,  thus  mate- 
rially reducing  the  expense  of  living  and  the  need 
of  the  hour  is  that  we  work  out  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing the  new  knowledge  already  existing,  and  that 
which  promises  rapidly  to  Come,  and  that  we  ap- 
ply these  methods  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

In-  ling  farms  throughout  the  world.    A  project 

which  has  as  its  goal  increasing  the  world's  farm 
products  by  some  billions  of  dollars,  at  very  little 
cost,  thus  preventing  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  all  countries,  is  of  world-wide  and  permanent 
economic  and  political  interest.  The  conservation 
of  half  a  billion  of  wasted  American  resources  of 
heredity  forms  no  small  portion  of  our  conserva- 
tion problem.  Laws  and  methods  of  breeding, 
once  they  are  worked  out.  will  help  increase  pro- 
duction in  other  countries  that  they  need  not  draw 
so  heavily  on  the  supplies  of  foods  our  sous  should 
supply  cheaply  to  our  own  people. 

Taking  all  these  statements  at  their  face  value, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  good  reason  for  finding 
ways  of  promoting  the  mode  of  creative  breeding 
ami  of  distributing  all  established  and  new  forms 
of  plants  and  animals  to  all  growers  in  whose 
hands  they  will  produce  increased  values  of  the 
products.  Never  before  did  public  and  non-pub- 
lic agencies,  engaged  in  securing  and  disseminat- 
ing the  best  seeds,  plants  ami  animals,  appear  so 
important  as  now.  The  Seed  and  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Division  of  the  I'.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, assisted  by  I  he  Federal  and  State  and  private 
plan*  testing  stations,  is  now  being  well  organized, 
and  its  work  unfolds  larger  and  larger  in  scope 

with  every  year.  The  breeding  work  of  the  federal 

department,  of  the  State  experiment  stations,  and 

of  those  private  breeders  who  do  creative  work, 
is  rapidly  gaining  a  large  status  based  on  substan- 
tial achievements.  To  realize  the  rapidity  of  the 
development  of  scientific  plant  breeding  one  needs 

to  learn  that  two  decades  ago,  the  botanists  of 
the  I'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  were  debating 
among  themselves  as  to  whether  it  was  proper  to 
use  the  term  plant  breeding  in  their  bulletins,  and 
it  was  only  a  few  years  earlier  when  such  an  in- 
trepid horticulturist  as  Prof.  J.  S.  Budd,  of  Iowa, 
was  giving  inspiration  to  the  first  classes  taught 
plaid  breeding  in  our  State  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
ture. Now  there  is  no  more  highly  accredited  sci- 
entific subject  in  our  universities  than  the  subject 
of  heredity,  and  special  practice  courses  in  plant 
breeding  are  being  offered  in  some  of  our  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture.  Legislative  bodies  are 
ready  to  appropriate  public  money  for  use  by  men 
who  can  show  that  they  can  improve  the  produc- 
ing potencies  of  our  crops,  and  of  live  stock. 
Even  the  conservatism  of  our  older  school  men. 
often  still  in  charge  of  State  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, has  been  overcome.  The  farmers  are  learn- 
ing that  even  every-day  crops,  like  alfalfa  and 
clover,  as  well  as  wheat  and  apples,  can  be  so  bred 
that  they  will  produce  larger  yields,  preponderate 
in  certain  nutritive  elements,  show  higher  color, 
form,  keeping  qualitjy.  resistance  to  disease,  than 
do  the  common  types  which  were  dumbly  supposed 
to  be  all  efficient.  The  breeders  of  yeasts  are  mak- 
ing beers  and  wines  of  staple  flavor.  The  breeders 
id'  bacteria  are  giving  cheese-makers  pure  cultures 
of  new  varieties  of  bacteria  which  produce  cleanly 
cheese  of  the  soft  types  which  run  uniform  and 
can  be  safely  purchased  on  sample.  Men  are  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  pecan  tree,  the  chestnut,  and  are 
putting  nut-growing  on  a  new  basis.  Others  are 
devising  ways  of  breeding  curly  walnut  and  curly 
maple,  that  the  artistic  merit  of  furniture  made 
therefrom  be  enhanced  even  if  that  be  for  the  fu- 
ture generation. 

Foresters  have  learned  thai  heredity  works  in 
making  forest  products  along  the  same  line  that 
it  works  in  producing  the  "200-egg  hen  and  the 
400  lbs.  of  butter  cow.  They  are  not  only  devis- 
ing ways  of  utilizing  cuttings  from  only  the  most 


rapidly  growing  cottonwood  parent  tree,  but  they 
are  finding  relatively  rapid  methods  of  breeding 
up  rapidly  growing  races  of  catalpas.  pines,  and 
other  trees  which  are  planted  for  profit.  It  is 
worthy  of  passing  notice  that  much  of  the  effec- 
tive earlier  breeding  of  plants  was  with  less  Im- 
portant, mainly  ornamental  species,  fruits  and* 
vegetables.  The  greenhouse  man  and  the  horti- 
culturist who  dealt  with  individual  plants  earliest 
took  to  following  up  variations  and  propagating 
those  from  which  the  seeds  came  true  to  the  type 
of  the  parent. 

Hut  now  tin'  grower,  economist,  scientist,  and 
the  breeder  all  see  that  the  large  problems  con- 
cern the  improvement  of  the  great  staple  crops 
which  feed  the  nations  and  which  give  us  our 
balance  of  trade.  By  improving  the  heredity  id' 
cotton  seed.  10  per  cent  more  cotton  is  grown 
and  we  have*  an  increase  worth  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  world  has  cheaper 
clothing.  By  adding  10  per  cent  to  the  yielding 
power  of  the  heredity  of  our  corn  seed,  the  crop 
is  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. Therefore  the  breeding,  both  of  plants  and 
of  animals,  is  taking  a  place  in  national  economics. 
Our  State  experiment  stations  and  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  are  focal  centers  in  this  scien- 
tific economic  project.  Organizations  like  Un- 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  and  other  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  organizations  made  up  of 
men  who  clearly  see  in  detail  as  well  as  in  a 
national  way  the  meaning  of  improved  varieties 
of  plants  and  improved  breeds  of  animals,  are 
responsible  for  pushing  the  work  of  introduc- 
ing, breeding,  testing,  and  distributing  seeds  and 
plants  which  will  produce  larger  crops  and  event- 
ually supply  cheaper  foods  to  all  people.  If  our 
experiment  station  men  do  not  clearly  see  the 
magnitude  of  their  opportunity,  let  them  be 
shown.  If  our  legislators  do  not  see  the  large 
profits  to  the  Slate  from  the  use  of  public  funds 
in  breeding  better  crops  for  the  State,  who  can 
better  show  them  than  the  men  interested  in  grow- 
ing and  selling  pure-bred  seed  and  plants! 


SKINNER'S  SEEDLING  APPLE. 


.Mr.  II.  (i.  Keesling.  an  experienced  fruit  grower 
of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  writes  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  an  appreciative  account  of  a  local  apple 
which  should  be  more  widely  seen  in  our  family 
orchards.  It  is  a  very  refined  apple  and  has  been 
popular  in  our  own  garden  at  Berkeley  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  We  have  considered  it  too 
liable  to  injury  in  handling  for  a  commercial  vari- 
ety, but  it  would  probably  go  well  in  local  trade 
and  perhaps  farther.  One  bad  thing  about  the 
tree  is  that  the  fruit  spurs  are  so  weak  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  pluck  an  apple  without  bring- 
ing off  the  spur  and  a  bunch  of  leaves.  This  may 
not  be  so  troublesome  where  the  tree  has  a  better 
chance  to  grow  than  it  has  on  the  poor  thin  soil  of 
our  suburban  garden.  The  following  is  from  Mr. 
Keesling 's  account : 

The  Skinner  seedling  as  it  is  popularly  known 
by  thousands  of  consumers,  or  Skinner's  pippin 
as  it  was  named  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  is 
one  of  the  meritorious  products  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  as  well  as  having  the  distinction  of  origi- 
nating here. 

Its  popularity  increases  as  it  becomes  more 
w  idely  known,  for  it  undoubtedly  suits  the  taste 
of  more  people  during  its  season  than  any  other 
apple  grown  iii  California.  Ripening  as  it  does 
during  tin-  warm,  sunny  weather  of  the  first  week 
in  August,  it  must  be  picked  at  the  right  time 
and  carefully  protected  from  the  weather  in  or- 
der to  preserve  its  delicate  flavor  which  evaporates 
and  passes  away  rapidly  when  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind. 

Its  history  is  quite  interesting  and  is  about  as 
follows.  On  March  29,  1849,  Henry  Chapman 
Skinner  left  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  crossed  the 
plains  to  California,  taking  with  him  some  New- 
town pippin  apples.  On  the  long  trip  across  the 
plains  most  of  the  apples  decayed,  but  one  was 
saved,  which  contained  thirteen  seeds,  a  lucky 
number  in  this  instance.  The  seeds  were  care- 
fully saved. 

Judge  Skinner  settled  in  San  Jose  in  April. 
ISoO.  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  Sweigert  place, 
corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Julian  streets.  In  the 
fall  he  planted  thirteen  apple  seeds.  Seven  of  them 
grew,  but  were  all  discarded  but  two.  One  of 
these  proved  to  be  a  sour  apple  of  good  quality,  I 


and  the  other  was  Skinner's  seedling.  The  tree 
grew  thriftily,  as  is  its  nature,  and  in  September. 
1857,  the  first  fruits,  thirty-two  in  number  were 
exhibited  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Agricultural  Society.  The  last  record  of 
the  original  tree  was  in  1878.  It  was  then  still 
standing  at  the  back  of  the  place-  near  the  Coyote 
creek,  and  in  full  bearing. 

Since  then,  the  place  having  changed  hands,  it 
has  disappeared,  probably  from  lack  of  care.  The 
Skinner  seedling  was  well-known  and  was  grown 
by  the  older  settlers  about  San  Jose,  such  as 
(Jeorge  \V.  Tarleton.  J.  0_.  A.  Ballon,  John  Hock. 
R.  I).  Fox.  Royal  Cottle.  C.  T.  Settle  and  others. 

In  187-'!  there  were  some  young  bearing  trees 
on  the  place  which  is  now  the  home  of  Thomas  P>. 
Keesling  on  Willow  street.  Those  trees  are  still 
vigorous  and  bearing  good  crops  of  apples.  A 
technical  description  of  the  Skinner  seedling  will 
read  as  follows: 

Origin.  San  Jose.  California:  form,  oblate,  coni- 
cal: size,  large:  color,  light  green,  blushed:  Hesh, 
text  ure  fine,  tender,  juicy  ;  color,  white  ;  flavor,  sub- 
acid :  quality,  very  good  to  best:  use.  dessert, 
kitchen,  market;  season.  August. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  users  id'  Skinner's  seed- 
ling apples  to  know  something  of  the  originator. 

Henry  Chapman  Skinner  was  born  in  Clinton. 
Oneida  county.  New  York.  November  18.  180").  In 
18:{7  he  married  Miss  Susan  Dyer  Moody  of  New 
York,  a  lineal  descendant  id'  Mary  Dyer,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  her  religion,  and  was  exe- 
cuted on  Boston  Common  in  1660.  As-stated  above 
he  came  to  California  in  184!)  and  settled  on  Ju- 
lian street  on  the  Coyote  creek.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Jose  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
for  about  ten  years.  In  18(i8  he  moved  to  San 
Diego,  where  he  died  August  31.  1877. 


PACKING  APPLES. 


Prof.  W.  C  Brierly,  of  the  Washington  Agri- 
cultural College,  gives  his  ideas  on  apple  pack- 
ing in  this  way,  referring  especially  to  the  diag- 
onal pack  . 

The  diagonal  pack,  while  it  does  not  bruise  the 
apples  at  the  end  of  the  box.  and  affords  better 
accommodation  throughout  the  box.  is  sometimes 
charged  with  the  fault  of  being  loose.  When  this 
is  the  ease,  it  nearly  always  is  due  to  what  might 
be  called  an  '"open"  pad:,  in  that  the  apples  do 
not  touch  all  around,  touching  four  only,  instead 
six  of  the  surrounding  apples  of  the  same  tier. 
This  gives  a  greater  possibility  of  the  apples  turn- 
ing out  of  position  ami  thereby  loosening  the  pack. 
It  would  seem  possible  to  remedy  this  fault  by 
the  use  of  the  other  size  of  box.  If  they  pack 
open  in  a  Special  box.  the  extra  half  inch,  in  width 
of  the  Standard  ought  to  bring  them  into  a  good 
(dose  pack.  Or.  if  open  in  a  Standard  box.  they 
might  be  better  suited  as  a  square  pack  in  a  Special 
box.  The  "open"  style  of  the  diagonal  pack 
should  not  be  used  unless  the  apples  will  fit  in 
no  other  way.  The  diagonal  pack  at  its  best 
should,  of  course,  show  no  spaces  between  the  ap- 
ples on  any  tier,  but  eaidi  apple  should  touch 
all  six  sides  of  its  neighbors. 

Proper  Bulge  for  Good  Pack.  —There  is  some  lit- 
tle difference  of  opinion  in  the  different  sections 
in  regard  to  the  proper  amount  of  bulge  for  a 
box.  Some  will  advocate  a  high  bulge,  claiming 
that  it  maintains  a  tight  pack  even  after  the  ap- 
ples have  shrunken  a  little  from  storage.  Others 
claim  that  a  high  bulge  in  any  style  of  pack  will 
bruise  the  fruit  and  advocate  the  use  of  a  moder- 
ate bulge.  It  would  seem  that,  in  general,  all  of 
the  square  packs  should  have  only  enough  bulge 
to  hold  the  pack  tight,  and  a  bulge  of  an  inch, 
counting  both  top  and  bottom,  would  accomplish 
this.  The  diagonal  pack  can  stand  a  slightly 
higher  bulge  as  there  is  more  accommodation  in 
it  an  account  of  the  alternation  of  the  apples.  In 
no  case,  however,  would  a  bulge  of  three  inches  be 
desirable.  Such  a  bulge  puts  too  great  a  strain 
upon  the  cover-boards,  presses  the  apples  too  se- 
verely, and  is  not  better  for  holding  the  pack  in 
position  than  a  moderate  bulge.  So  a  moderate 
bulge  would  seem  to  be  the  better  style,  and  if 
generally  used  would  help  to  standardize  the  pack. 

As  to  Wrapping  of  Apples.    Now  a  few  words 

in  regard  to  the  practice  of  wrapping.    In  discus- 
sing wrapping  the  question  comes  up.  "Do  we 
i  gain  anything  by  wrapping  our  apples."  and  also 
I  "la  the  Wrapped  pack  any  better  (ban  the  un- 
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Wrapped  pack?"  With  the  wrapped  pack  there 
is,  of  course,  a  little  more  expense,  but  only  a 
little,  yet  by  it  the  pack  gains  in  stability  in  that 
the  apples  keep  their  places  better,  being  not 
nearly  as  liable  to  turn  or  twist  out  of  place.  Each 
apple  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  and  slightly 
cushioned  by  the  paper,  and  where  the  fold  of  the 
paper  comes,  there  is  a  considerable  cushion 
formed  which  will  protect  the  apples  against  bruis- 
ing when  the  cover  is  nailed  on  and  further  pro- 
tect them  while  the  box  is  in  transit.  Also,  by  a 
neat,  attractive  trademark  upon  each  wrapper  you 
attract  more  attention  to  the  district  where  the 
fruit  is  grown.  This  counts  especially  when  the 
Fruit  is  on  the  eastern  retail  markets  and  is  open 
for  inspection.  The  wrapper  may  cover  up  the 
attractive,  high  color,  but  a  few  wrappers  re- 
moved when  exposed  for  sale  will  give  the  color  of 
(lie  fruit  its  true  value.  So.  on  the  whole,  it 
would  appear  that  the  wrapped  pack  has  enough 
advantages  to  warrant  its  more  general  adoption. 

Labeling  the  Box. — Concerning  the  labels  for 
box  ends,  there  is  one  point  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  is,  to  have  the  color  scheme  at- 
tractive, but  not  too  gaudy.  Some  of  the  labels 
in  use  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  too  gaudy  or 
showy.  A  label  can  be  just,  as  attractive  if  it  is 
tastily  arranged  in  quiet  colors,  and  its  artistic 
effect  is  certainly  improved.  Possibly  a  label 
should  always  be  used  on  the  better  grades  of 
fruit,  as  it  quite  often  happens  that  where  satis- 
faction is  given  in  one  box  the  purchaser  will  look 
for  the  same  kind  again.  This  is  made  easy  for 
him  if  the  box  has  an  attractive  and  easily  re- 
membered label.    One  sale  makes  another. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Pbess 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
party  of  fruit  men  who  all  happened  to  be  in  fa- 
vor of  the  "home  auction"  plan  of  selling  citrus 
fruit.  As  we  dallied  over  black  coffee  and  wal- 
nuts, the  enthusiasm  for  such  a  plan  grew  and 
plans  were  outlined  toward  getting  together  those 
growers  and  shippers  who  think  favorably  of  the 
scheme.  Last  season  some  work  was  done  along 
this  line,  several  shippers  and  growers  expressed 
themselves  as  willing  to  try  it  out,  plans  were 
formed  for  building  an  auction  house  at  Colton, 
or  failing  to  get  the  necessary  land  in  a  good  lo- 
cation, as  it  was  considered  doubtful  if  the  rail- 
road companies  would  favor  the  plan,  it  was 
thought  that  the  auction  could  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  fruit  sold  without  being  seen, 
upon  inspectors'  reports,  every  car  offered  being 
inspected  by  a  paid  man  hired  by  the  auction  in- 
terests for  that  purpose.  With  but  a  few  fruit 
men  following  this  plan  this  latter  method  would 
probably  be  the  only  feasible  one,  but.  if  all  the 
interests  were  in,  a  large  auction  house,  either  at 
Los  Angeles  or  Colton.  where  the  cars  could  be 
side-tracked  and  samples  displayed,  would  be 
necessary.  The  launching  of  the  plan  last  season 
was  delayed  by  the  heavy  frosts  and  it  was 
thought  a  very  poor  time  to  try  the  scheme  with 
so  much  poor  fruit  in  the  State,  but  this  year,  if 
Hie  elements  are  kind,  a  trial  will  be  made  even 
if  the  amount,  of  fruit  offered  under  the  system  is 
very  small.  The  promoters  say  that,  with  the  enor- 
mous crop  of  oranges  in  sight  for  this  year,  there 
never  was  a  more  favorable  time  to  try  out.  the 
idea.  The  expense  will  not  be  heavy;  there  can- 
not be  any  loss  for  if  the  buyers  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  proposition  the  first  year,  this  fruit  can  still 
be  sent  forward  in  the  usual  manner.  The  follow- 
ing statements  and  arguments  were  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  plan  by  a  man  who  is  deeply  interested 
and  who  believes  that  the  home  auction  is  to  be 
the  salvation  of  the  orange  industry  of  California, 
lie  says : 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  home  auction  method  of  selling  our  citrus 
fruits  and  very  little  that  can  be  said  against  il 
except  that  the  plan  would  be  a  failure  without 
the  co-operation  of  at  least.  60%  of  all  the  inter- 
ests now  engaged  in  shipping. 

"H  is  true  thai  many  objections  will  be  brought 
up  by  those  whose  interests  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion, bul  each  objection  can  be  met  with  a  con- 


vincing argument  for  the  plan. 

"Only  the  interests  that  handle  fruit  for  the 
grower's  account  would  be  opposed  to  the  home 
auction,  and  first  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The  success  of  a 
home  auction  would  mean  the  doing  away  with 
the  head  office  in  Los  Angeles,  hundreds  of  high- 
salaried  eastern  agents  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  telegraph  bills,  and  other  thou- 
sands that  are  now  sacrified  in  trade  wars  and 
market-breaking. 

"The  opponent  sneers  and  says  that  to  sell  fruit 
at  this  end  you  would  first  have  to  have  buyers, 
and  he  never  said  a  truer  thing  than  that.  Hut 
he  says,  suppose  the  buyers  do  not  come,  what 
then?  Why  in  that  case  the  home  auction  plan 
would  go  deader  than  a  door-nail  before  it  started, 
but  who  said  that  buyers  would  not  come?  Do  not 
believe  any  such  nonsense.  You  bet  he  will  come 
and  be  glad  to  come  if  enough  fruit  is  put  up  for 
sale  in  this  manner  to  make  it  worth  his  while. 
And  then  the  other  fellow  says,  'who  is  going  to 
push  the  fruit  under  this  plan!'  With  our  pres- 
ent system  of  selling  delivered  our  agents  at  the 
other  end  are  right  on  their  job.  They  are  forc- 
ing all  the  time,  trying  to  get.  as  high  prices  as 
possible,  and  if  we  cannot  get  values  in  one  mar- 
ket we  can  move  our  fruit  to  another.  What  are 
going  to  do  when  a  lot  of  buyers  come  out  here 
who  are  only  interested  in  buying  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  If  they  won't  give  you  your  price  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  Well,  you  begin  to  think 
about  what  you  would  do. 

"Suppose  we  reverse  things  to  help  us  arrive 
at.  some  conclusion  or  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 
What  would  we  do?  Why  what  would  the  fellow 
w  ho  had  fruit  at  the  other  end  do?  You  said  thai 
he  would  move  his  fruit  to  other  markets.  Follow 
this  up,  suppose  the  next  market  and  the  next 
would  give  no  more,  your  fruit  is  getting  older 
all  the  time.  It,  is  what  you  would  call  the  enemy's 
country;  it  must  be  sold  soon  or  spoil.  What  do 
you  do  in  such  a  case  when  they  will  not  give 
you  what  you  want?  You  take  what  you  can  get, 
do  you  not  ?  Not  only  for  this  particular  car,  but 
for  the  other  cars  that  are  crowding  it  closely, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  going  out  day 
after  day  with  no  destination,  unsold,  tramps, 
derilicts,  helping  to  further  wreck  an  already 
wrecked  market.  When  you  awake  to  the  situa- 
tion you  hold  back  what  fruit  you  have  here  in 
California  for  such  time  as  conditions  look  better, 
but  there  is  no  salvation  for  that  car  and  the 
others  that  had  already  started,  they  have  gone 
to  their  reward. 

"What  would  happen  if  the  buyers  got  timid 
when  we  wTere  using  the  home  auction  plan?  Say 
that  100  cars  were  offered,  or  200  to  250  if  all  in- 
terests were  in.  The  market  was  weak  and  no  one 
wanted  to  bid  up  what  the  sellers  thought  they 
ought  to  get  for  their  fruit.  They  don't  have  to 
sell  it  that  day  nor  the  next.  To  be  sure  that 
stuff  that  has  already  been  picked  will  have  to 
sell  or  rot.  just  as  it  would  if  it  was  in  the  far  east, 
but  if  such  a  condition  ever  arose  here,  all  the 
packers  would  stop  picking  immediately  and 
would  hold  off  until  the  time  came  when  there 
was  a  favorable  reaction.  Your  fruit  would  be 
right,  here  at  home  and  there  has  been  no  $417 
freight  and  icing  charges  paid  upon  it.  It  is  not 
pocketed  in  Sagwa,  Michigan,  but  here  at  home, 
with  just  the  expense  of  the  growing,  picking,  and 
packing  against  it,  maybe  not  even  loaded  into 
the  car  Ihe  day  the  slump  came.  You  have  got 
your  eye  on  it,  and  know  where  it  is,  and  that  it 
is  not  wandering  about  the  country  like  a  dog 
looking  for  its  master. 

"What  would  happen  to  the  poor  and  occa- 
sionally frosted  fruit  that  is  shipped  to  the  east 
every  year,  sent  out  without  destination  or  buyer, 
to  seek  a  market  to  the  best  advantage  and  prob- 
ably to  sell  very  low,  less  than  cost  of  delivery, 
and  at  the  same  time  lowering  Ihe  price  on  the 
better  grades  by  supplying  certain  wants  that 
would  be  tilled  with  the  better  fruit,  otherwise? 
Under  the  home  action  plan  if  the  jobber  did  not 
want  it  at  any  price  it  would  still  be  at,  home  and 
not  have  freight,  and  icing  expense  attached  to  it, 
and  if  it  was  still  too  good  to  dump  there  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  way  made  whereby  such  fruit 
would  take  a  little  less  rate  just,  to  encourage  its 
shipment,  for  if  there  is  anything  the  transporta- 
tion companies  dislike  it  is  to  lose  tonnage.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  4000  cars  of  oranges  shipped 


during  the  season  of  1908-9  that  did  not  pay  the 
grower  a  cent,  that  in  some  cases  sold  for  less  than 
freight  charges,  the  balance  to  pay  the  railroads 
coming  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  shipper.  With  a 
home  auction  such  a  thing  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  happen,  and  if  it  did  happen  the  loss  would 
come  out  of  the  jobber  who  bought  the  fruit,  and 
not  out  of  the  California  grower  and  packer. 

"Of  course,  there  will  be  powerful  interests  ar- 
rayed against  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  scheme. 
On  the  one  hand  the  powerful  citrus  fruit  trust, 
and  fighting  with  it,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  will  be 
found  the  consolidated  railroad  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  a  wonderfully  strong  combination 
to  down:  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  sturdy  grow- 
ers and  packers  with  right  and  stout  hearts  as 
their  only  weapons.  It  will  take  some  fighting 
and  some  letting  of  blood  (money),  but,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  buying  trade  in  the  east,  the 
success  of  the  home  auction  plan  is  assured.  One 
thing  is  certain.  If  enough  fruit  is  ever  started 
out  under  this  plan  to  attract  a  fair  number  of 
eastern  buyers,  the  prices  received  at  auction  at 
this  end  would  set  the  price  all  over  the  country. 
This  price  would  be  far  more  fair  and  equitable 
than  any  standard  under  the  present  system.  Job- 
bers are  going  to  give  what  they  think  they  can 
afford  to  do  for  the  fruit  and  no  more.  That  is 
what  they  do  now,  there  is  no  combination  in  the 
auctions  of  the  east  for  the  lowering  of  prices, 
and  there  could  be  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  If 
a  man  wanted  fruit  he  would  bid  to  his  limit  to  get 
it,  and  if  somebody  outbid  him  that  somebody 
else  would  get  the  fruit.  The  same  law  of  supply 
and  demand  would  rule  as  now  but  instead  of 
four  score  different  quotations  for  as  many  differ- 
ent, buying  centers  in  the  east,  the  price  would 
be  the  one  made  at  Ihe  California  auction.  The 
fellow  on  Ihe  outside  could  cut  under  that,  price 
but  he  could  hardly  raise  it,  and  in  consequence 
he  would  sell  at  the  price  established  here.  He 
would  at  first  feel  disposed  to  cut  to  get  the  busi- 
ness, but  his  growers  would  not  stand  for  that  too 
long.  Mr.  Grower  could  see  what  his  fruit  would 
bring  right  here  in  California  without  any  risk, 
and  he  would  not,  long  stand  for  it  to  sell  at  less 
in  the  East  when  he  has  all  the  risk  of  freezing  or 
rot  enroute,  and  has  paid  the  freight  and  icing 
charges  as  well.  He  would  soon  call  a  halt  on 
his  salaried  men  and  tell  them  to  stop  the  cutting 
or  he  would  withdraw  and  put  his  fruit  into  the 
auction. ' ' 

There  are  very  few  fruit  men  in  California  but 
will  acknowledge  that  this  would  be  the  ideal 
way  to  sell  fruit  if  it  would  work,  but  most  of 
them  claim  that  it  will  not  work  out.  They  claim 
that  not  enough  buyers  would  come  here  to  make 
it  a  success,  and  that  those  who  did  come  would 
expect  to  buy  their  fruit  very  cheap.  This  does 
not  seem  necessarily  to  follow,  the  buyer  would 
no  doubt  be  willing  to  pay  a  price  at  which  he 
thought  he  could  make  a  profit,  and.  of  course,  he 
is  entitled  to  that.  One  thing  seems  certain  anil 
that  is  that,  the  reports  from  such  an  auction  would 
be  watched  with  interest,  all  over  the  country  and 
the  results  obtained  would  have  much  to  do  with 
setting  the  prices  everywhere.  Seemingly,  cheap 
prices  here  would  attract  other  buyers  and  if  the 
home  auction  once  really  got  a  good  start,  there 
are  chances  that  its  own  momentum  would  carry 
it  forward. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


ANOTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  CALIFORNIA 
MODESTY. 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  105  of  the  PACIFIC 
Rural  I'ukss  of  August  6,  J.  W.  Swaren,  of  San 
Francisco,  makes  the  rather  sweeping  assertion 
that  the'  editor,  as  well  as  the  other  fruit-raisers 
of  this  great  State,  have  not  sufficient  faith  in 
your  fruit.  From  the  little  seen  in  a  brief  stay 
here,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  this  statement:  and  one  fairly 
familiar  with  the  conditions  throughout  the  Dako- 
tas,  and  in  fact  with  most  of  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  this  Coast,  dares  to 
tell  you  California  fruit-raisers  that  you  seem  to 
have  far  too  little  appreciation  of  the  immense 
market   for  your  fruit  to  be  found  where  many 

(Continued  on  Page  151.) 
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As  the  boxes  reach  an  elevation  of  twenty-two  feet,  the 
water  in  them  is  emptied  into  a  flume,  which  conducts  it 
onward  into  an  irrigation  ditch.  This  elevating  the  water 
twenty-two»feet  is  only  sufficient  to  place  it  on  the  fiat 
whereon  is  done  the  farming,  and  will  not  take  it  to  the 
knoll  on  which  stands  the  residence.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  hydraulic  ram.  A  part  of  the  water  reaching  the  top 
of  the  river  bank  is  allowed  to  run  back  down  the  steep 
bank  through  a  pipe,  thus  furnishing  motive-power  to  run 
the  ram,  which  sends  water  up  to  the  house." 

Conveying  Water  by  Siphon.  Conveying  water  over  a 
hill  to  a  point  of  delivery  on  the  other  side  which  is  lower 
thau  the  supply  point  is  a  simple  operation  and  one  which 
might  be  more  generally  employed  than  it  is.  Siphons 
are  sometimes  made  of  pipes  of  considerable  diameter 
where  the  supply  is  large.  Such  devices  are  vastly  cheaper 
than  tunneling.  It  is  even  on  record  that  a  fruit  grower 
put  in  quite  an  expensive  pumping  plant  to  force  water 
over  a  hill  to  his  orchard  on  the  other  side  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  water  ran  when  the  pump  was  not 
in  motion.  He  had  not  figured  that  the  delivery  point 
was  lower  than  the  supply  point,  but  so  it  was.  In  the 
ease  of  conveying  water  from  rivers  to  leveed  lands  below 
the  stream,  the  siphon  is  cheaper  than  a  flood-gate  and 
safer,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  portable. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  RESERVOIRS. 
For  the  construction  of  a  dam  to  restrain  the  water  of 
a  creek  it  is  always  wisest  for  the  man  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  such  work  to  secure  the  advice  of  an  expert. 
Fortunately  such  men  are  very  abundant  in  California, 
as  dam  building  has  been  a  profession  of  Californians  ever 
since  early  mining  days.  The  making  of  water-tight  dams 
on  a  small  scale  is  not  necessarily  a  very  expensive  opera- 
tion,  but  it  is  liable  to  become  so  if  not  done  properly.  An 
experienced  man  can  give  suggestions  as  to  the  location 
of  the  work  in  view  of  the  natural  conditions  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  water,  the  character  of  natural  banks 
or  bottom  which  it  is  designed  to  use  and  the  best  mate- 
rials at  hand  for  building,  as  well  as  the  proper  form  of 
the  construction  for  safety  and  efficiency  in  connection 
with  economical  completion  of  the  job.  Expert  advice  is 
especially  necessary  where  dams  are  to  be  built  for  closing 
natural  waterways,  for  such  efforts  involve  the  handling 
of  volumes  of  storm  water  which  a  farmer  may  have  little 
conception  of.  though  he  may  have  grown  up  on  the  site. 

The  excavation  of  a  small  reservoir  to  collect  water 
from  sources  wholly  apart  from  a  natural  watercourse  is 
a  simpler  proposition  and  can  easily  be  done  with  farm 
experience  and  appliances,  and  on  this  work  some  sug- 
gestions may  be  offered. 

First :  Location  is  governed  by  local  factors,  but  it 
should  be  at  sufficient  elevation  to  deliver  the  water  freely 
at  whatever  point  is  involved  in  its  use. 

Second:  Its  area  will  depend  upon  the  prospective 
water  supply.  If  this  is  ample,  do  not  make  the  pond  too 
small.  A  circular  reservoir  with  an  average  depth  of  four 
feet  through  a  circular  space  forty  feet  in  diameter,  will 
hold  water  enough  to  cover  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre 
two  inches  deep.  This  will  amount  to  a  good  soaking  of 
a  good-sized  farm  garden,  and  is  probably  as  small  a  dirt 
reservoir  as  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make.  For  smaller 
storage  wooden  or  galvanized-iron  tanks  can  well  be  used. 

Third:  In  shape  the  circle  is  easiest  to  mark  out  and 
construct  symmetrically  and  incloses  the  greatest  possible 
area  with  the  least  length  of  bank,  but  on  a  small  figure 
it  may  be  a  little  easier  to  handle  teams  and  scrapers  on 
an  oval. 

Fourth :  A  fairly  retentive  loam  free  from  rock  and 
rubbish,  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  favors  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
est construction  of  a  dirt  reservoir,  because  with  careful 


construction  it  can  be  made  water-tight  without  using 
other  materials.  Clay  is  disposed  to  leak  through  cracking 
and  sand  will  neither  hold  shape  nor  water.  Clay  and 
sand  mixed  forms  an  ideal  material. 

Fifth:  The  earth  surface  under  both  the  pond  and  the 
banks  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  sods  and  trash 
and  the  whole  area  plowed  and  harrowed  well  to  make 
it  as  fine  as  possible.  The  dirt  should  not  be  dumped  on 
the  old  surface  to  start  the  bank.  When  the  whole  is 
plowed  and  harrowed  the  scraper  can  be  started,  moving 
the  dirt  from  the  center  to  the  banks,  and  each  scraper 
load  should  be  spread  and  lumps  broken  with  a  shovel  at 
once,  leveling  and  tilling  hoof  prints  so  that  all  tramping 
or  pressure  of  the  scraper  in  passing  may  tend  toward 
even  packing  of  the  soil.  All  spots  not  reached  by  the 
team  or  tools  should  be  tramped  by  the  shoveler  so  that 
no  loose  dirt  may  be  covered.  This  work  should  be  con- 
tinued all  through  the  building.  The  harrow  should  fol- 
low the  plow  in  the  bottom  before  the  scraper  moves  the 
dirt  to  the  bank. 

Sixth:  The  outflow  pipe  should  be  put  in  early.  A 
wooden  box  is  often  used  having  an  interior  space  of  six 
by  six  inches,  but  a  four  or  six  inch  lap-welded  steel  or 
cast-iron  pipe  is  vastly  better.  It  should  have  an  elbow 
turned  up  on  the  inside  so  that  a  plug  with  a  long  handle 
can  be  used  to  open  or  close  the  exit.  A  valve  is  better 
than  a  plug,  but  it  costs  more.  The  pipe  should  be  bedded 
in  a  mass  of  concrete  so  that  it  will  not  be  loosened  by 
working  the  exit  apparatus. 

Seventh  :  The  width  of  the  embankment  is  governed 
by  its  height.  The  slopes  with  the  best  of  earth  should 
not  be  less  than  two  feet  horizontal  to  one  foot  vertical 
on  the  inside:  and  if  the  material  is  light,  three  to  one 
on  the  outside  will  be  none  too  much. 

Eighth:  The  bottom  and  inside  of  the  reservoir  banks 
should  be  well  puddled.  This  is  done  by  thorough  plowing 
and  harrowing  or  cultivating  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches 
and  then  admitting  water  slowly  and  keep  the  teams  going 
with  the  harrow.  Begin  at  the  center  and  work  round 
and  round  until  the  mud  becomes  as  smooth  as  pancake 
batter,  working  and  reworking  away  from  the  center  until 
the  puddle  is  carried  well  up  the  sloping  bank.  This 
puddle  layer,  if  the  soil  is  fitted  for  it.  will  make  the 
pond  hold  water. 

A  Small  Reservoir  in  Sandy  Soil. — The  foregoing  con- 
struction will  not  hold  water  if  the  materials  are  too  coarse 
in  character.  Where  percolation  is  free  a  water-tight  cov- 
ering for  the  bottom  and  banks  must  be  provided.  This 
can  be  done  by  hauling  in  clay  for  a  puddle  or  the  reser- 
voir after  shaping  may  be  cemented.  In  parts  of  the  State 
where  asphaltum  is  abundant  this  material  is  very  satis- 
factorily used,  the  asphaltum  being  melted,  mixed  with 
sand  and  spread  on  hot  and  smoothed  down  well  with  hot 
shovels  and  hoes. 

Cement  can  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  mortar  made  of 
six  parts  sharp  clean  sand  to  one  part  Portland  cement. 
Apply  two  coats,  and  then  brush  over  with  a  whitewash 
of  clear  cement  and  water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
walls  of  brick  or  stone  on  which  to  cement.  Cemented 
directly  on  the  earth,  even  if  it  be  sand  or  gravel,  answers 
perfectly.  As  we  have  no  earth-freezing  such  work  is 
safe.  If  there  should  be  cracks,  give  a  coat  of  clear  cement 
and  water  and  it  will  close  them  up. 

The  use  of  clay  puddle  is  also  very  satisfactory.  The 
following  is  the  plan  of  construction  followed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Berwick,  of  Carmel  valley,  Monterey  county,  in 
building  a  reservoir  which  has  stood  thirty  years  of  con- 
stant use : 

"My  reservoir  is  eightly  feet  in  diameter  and  made  on 
land  with  a  slope  of  say  one  in  forty.  I  drove  a  peg  in 
for  a  center,  took  a  forty-foot  line  and  marked  a  circle. 
I  dug  a  trench  eighteen  inches  in  width,  say  three  feet 
deep  where  the  land  level  was  lowest  and  five  feet  where 
it  was  highest,  so  that  the  ditch  bottom  was  level.  I  tilled 
the  ditch  with  puddled  clay,  well  tamped,  then  excavated 
a  width  of  perhaps  ten  feet,  just  inside  the  clay  ring,  to 
the  level  required  for  the  reservoir  bottom.  I  lined  this 
ten  feet  of  floor  with  clay,  being  careful  to  unite  the  clay 
of  the  ditch  ring  with  this  floor.   Then  began  clearing  out 
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the  middle  of  the  reservoir  and  banking  up  on  this  ten- 
foot  floor,  and  also  on  outside,  at  the  same  time  adding 
clay  to  the  ditch  ring  as  the  embankment  grew. 

"When  the  required  excavation  was  made,  cleared  up 
well  to  the  edge  of  the  ten-foot  wide  floor,  I  put  in  the 
clay  for  the  rest  of  the  bottom,  uniting  it,  of  course,  with 
the  ten  feet  already  laid,  but  now  covered  with  the  inner 
embankment.  A  three-inch  discharge  pipe  was  laid  at  the 
liottom,  with  necessary  fittings. 

"The  reservoir  is  nearly  seven  feet  deep  when  filled, 
and  forms  an  excellent  bathing  tank  for  the  family  in 
addition  to  its  irrigation  service." 

This  is  a  very  thorough  style  of  construction.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  excavate  as  described  in  the,  previous  list 
of  suggestions  and  then  trust  to  a  clay  layer  evenly  spread 
over  the  bottom  and  sloping  sides,  but  the  use  of  the  pud- 
dle trench  and  flat  floor  is  surer  to  hold  water.  The  puddle 
trench  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  bank  :  clay  layering  on 
the  sloping  bank  will  crack  as  the  water  is  drawn  down 
and  is  apt  to  be  leaky.  Mr.  Berwick  has  scraped  out  a 
very  rich  deposit  of  mud  and  decayed  leaves  and  water 
weed  once  since  he  built  the  reservoir,  thus  obtaining  a 
considerable  amount  of  fertilizer,  and  after  scraping,  the 
bottom  was  given  a  new  floor  of  clay.  He  has  also  raised 
the  sides  of  the  reservoir  one  foot  and  put  in  exit  pipes  of 
four  and  six  inches  to  release  water  in  different  directions. 

Stone  or  Brick  Walls  for  Reservoirs. — Very  shapely  but 
rather  more  expensive  walls  can  of  course  be  made  of 
stone  or  brick  laid  in  cement,  and  in  this  way  the  water 
contents  of  the  same  diameter  can  be  increased.  The  bot- 
tom can  be  puddled  or  clayed  or  cemented,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  ground  or  the  taste  of  the  builder. 

Subterranean  Reservoirs. — Large  shallow  wells  are  often 
the  cheapest  reservoirs,  and  with  pumps  of  large  outflow 
sufficient  head  is  secured  for  direct  application  to  the  dis- 
tributing ditches.  Tunnels  are  also  subterranean  reser- 
voirs and  are  frequently  used  as  such.  Both  these  wells 
and  tunnels  are  economical  of  water,  as  evaporation  is 
very  slight.    The  following  is  an  instance: 

"Mr.  C.  L.  Durban  says  that  the  cheapest  reservoir  that 
a  man  can  build  on  his  land  for  retaining  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes  is  a  tunnel  run  into  a  hill.  An  open  res- 
ervoir in  a  canon  or  other  suitable  place,  will  lose  one-third 
of  its  water  during  the  summer  from  evaporation,  while 
in  a  tunnel  there  is  no  loss.  A  small  spring  will  supply 
a  tunnel  with  sufficient  water  for  many  purposes.  He  has 
illustrated  this  in  a  practical  manner.  On  his  own  land  at 
Mesilla  valley,  he  ran  a  tunnel  thirty-five  feet  long  into 
a  hill,  in  so  doing  tapping  a  spring ;  this  tunnel  he  dammed 
up,  leaving  a  space  thirty-five  feet  long  and  the  size  of 
the  tunnel,  which  is  about  five  feet  by  six  feet,  to  be  filled 
with  water.  The  water  he  carried  to  his  house  in  pipes, 
and  we  observed  that  it  supplied  his  dwelling,  another 
near  by,  his  barn  and  drying-house  for  raisins,  as  well  as 
irrigated  quite  a  space  devoted  to  flowers  for  a  garden. 
He  says  that  the  tunnel  is  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  and 
that  for  each  dollar  expended  one  can  obtain  a  space  equal 
to  twenty-five  cubic  feet." 

Another  form  of  subterranean  reservoir  consists  of 
trenches  filled  up  to  the  plow-depth  with  broken  rock.  It 
is  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  only.  It  is  prodigiously 
expeusive  and  seems  only  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
improvement  of  a  hillside  home  place,  where  satisfaction 
is  not  conditioned  upon  cost.  A  California  instance  of 
the  system  is  the  following: 

"The  grounds  have  too  great  a  slope  'for  spraying, 
and  instead  of  supplying  surface  ditches,  the  owner  con- 
structed permanent  trenches,  which  have  no  outlet  except 
by  seepage.  These  trenches  extend  -one  hundred  feet  in 
length  along  the  face  of  the  slope,  each  being  eighteen 
inches  deep  and  thirty  inches  wide.  The  earth  was  scat- 
tered on  the  upper  side  of  each  cut,  and  by  a  little  care 
in  plowing  the  garden  was  terraced  into  slopes  of  less 
grade,  each  one  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  feet 
wide.  As  a  driveway  passes  along  each  end  of  the  ter- 
races, nearly  all  the  cultivation  is  done  by  a  horse  turning 
">n  the  driveways.  The  trenches  are  designed  as  minia- 
ure  reservoirs,  and  are  kept  nearly  full,  when  irrigation 
s  required,  by  a  small  stream  flowing  from  one-half-ineh 


stand  pipes  at  one  end  of  each  trench.   This  is  also  a  form 
of  sub-irrigation  as  well  as  storage,  for  the  water  reaches 
the  roots  of  the  plants  on  the  terrace  by  seepage." 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  WATER. 

Many  methods  are  followed  in  the  distribution  of  water 
in  the  garden.  Which  is  the  best  method  must  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  to  meet 
this  requirement  one  must  sometimes  sacrifice  some  of  the 
incidental  advantages  of  other  methods. 

Checks  and  Depressed  Beds.- Where  the  garden  soil  is 
very  light,  open  and  leachy,  the  vegetables  are  often  grown 
in  checks  or  divisions  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the 
slope  of  the  land;  the  checks  being  inclosed  by  little  banks 
or  levees  which  hold  the  water  from  escape  except  as  it 
sinks  vertically  into  the  soil.  This  is  the  only  way  by 
which  a  leachy  soil  can  be  uniformly  moistened,  except  by 
sprinkling,  which  is  seldom  economical  and  is  seldom  fol- 
lowed in  California,  except  in  village  garden  practice. 
The  banks  of  the  checks  serve  as  walks  upon  which  one 
can  go  dry-shod  from  place  to  place  and  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  water.  The  garden  then,  during  irrigation, 
shows  the  plants  growing  in  shallow  vats  of  water  of 
irregular  shape  and  size,  and  when  the  water  sinks  away 
they  are  seen  to  be  in  sunken  beds.  This  system  sadly 
interferes  with  the  use  of  the  horse  in  cultivation  unless 
the  ground  is  practically  level  and  the  checks  can  be  made 
very  large.  In  small  checks  the  cultivation  must  be  done 
by  hand.  Market  gardeners  do  this  faithfully,  but  the 
amateur  is  apt  to  be  careless  about  it  and  to  trust  to 
frequently  filling  the  checks  instead  of  regularly  stirring 
the  soil.  This  tends  to  cement  the  surface,  exclude  the 
air  and  make  the  soil  sodden.  The  plants  lose  their  free, 
healthy  growth  and  show  their  distress. 

Raised  Beds. — These  are  just  the  reverse  of  the  check 
system,  for  the  ground  surface  is  raised  a  little  by  the 
dirt  thrown  out  in  excavating  narrow  ditches  about  four 
or  five  feet  apart  through  which  the  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  slowly  if  the  ground  is  nearly  level ;  if  slightly  sloping 
small  dams  are  made  at  such  distances  apart  as  are  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  water  at  about  uniform  depth  below  the 
surfaces  of  the  beds.  In  this  system  the  distribution  of 
water  is  very  largely  accomplished  by  the  capillarity  of 
the  soil,  though  the  market  gardeners  who  affect  this 
method  also  shower  the  plants  from  time  to  time  by  throw- 
ing the  water  up  from  the  ditch  with  a  scoop  shovel  or 
a  shallow  pan.  The  narrow  ditches  serve  as  walks  in 
working  around  the  beds  and  rubber  boots  are  in  request. 
By  this  system  ample  water  supplies  are  constantly  had 
within  reach  of  the  roots,  and  as  the  surface  is  never  pud- 
dled it  is  easy  to  keep  it  loose  and  open  to  the  air.  When 
the  crop  is  gathered  the  whole  field  is  deeply  broken  up 
with  the  plow  and  harrow  and  the  whole  system  laid  out 
anew,  as  soon  as,  in  the  course  of  rotation,  a  crop  requir- 
ing such  hydropathic  treatment  comes  again  to  the  ground. 

Permanent  Ditches. — The  use  of  permanent  ditches  was 
formerly  very  common  in  the  irrigation  of  sloping  garden 
ground  and  is  still  somewhat  observed.  These  ditches  are 
drawn  very  nearly  on  contour  lines,  only  just  enough  fall 
being  given  to  move  the  water  slowly.  When  the  slope  is 
nearly  uniform  the  ditches  are  almost  parallel  and  they 
are  distanced  according  to  what  is  known  of  the  movement 
of  water  by  seepage  down  the  slope  in  each  particular 
soil.  The  plantings  are  made  on  the  plan  of  each  strip 
securing  its  moisture  from  the  ditch  above,  and  water  is 
admitted  occasionally  or  kept  running  almost  continu- 
ously according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  crop  or 
the  leakiness  of  the  ditch.  The  outflow  from  the  ditch, 
after  traversing  backward  and  forward  its  full  length,  is 
carried  to  an  alfalfa  patch  below  and  thus  utilized.  These 
permanent  ditches  serve  a  good  purpose  in  saving  hill- 
sides from  washing  as  they  catch  the  surface  storm  water 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  acquire  much  headway  and  carry 
it  down  gently.  Where  the  soil  favors  such  distribution 
very  good  results  are  attained  with  these  ditches,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  use  the  ditches  too  long  and  allow 
them  to  become  cemented  by  action  of  water  and  deposit 
of  slime.  Besides,  they  grow  weeds  and  distribute  seeds 
if  their  banks  are  neglected. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


WESTERN  SONOMA  CHAT. 

To  (he  Editor:  Sebastopol,  at  this  sea 
son  of  the  year,  is  a  busy  mart,  and  the 
street  are  crowded  from  morning  till 
night,  with  teams  bringing  in  produce  of 
various  kinds,  lor  this  is  the  fruit  grow- 
er's harvest.  Great  wagonfuls  of  berry 
crates,  and  wagons,  sometimes  drawn  by 
four  horses,  filled  to  the  top  with  neat 
new  boxes,  the  bright  pink  paper  peeping 
through  the  boxes  showing  them  to  be 
filled  with  Gravenstein  apples.  While 
everyone  thereabouts  is  thinking  and 
talking  Gravenstein,  and  getting  ready 
lor  the  Gravenstein  show,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  that  the  writer,  knowing  that 
Charles  E.  Hotel  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  orchardists  in  the 
State,  hunted  him  up,  and  said  to  him: 
'1  want  you  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
things  that  you  know  about  apples  and 
their  growing.''    To  this  he  replied: 

"]  have  been  doing  orcharding  for  my- 
self in  these  parts  for  16  years.  I  have 
CO  acres  on  my  place  in  apples.  The  Gold 
Ridge  Apple  Co.  has  planted  75  acres  this 
spring,  and  we  have  45  more  to  plant. 
Kitty  four  acres  of  these  already  set  out 
are  Gravensteins,  but  they  are  not  in  a 
solid  body.  We  have  first  two  rows  of 
Spitsenberb,  then  four  rows  of  Graven- 
stein, then  two  of  Jonathan,  then  four  of 
tlravenstein,  and  so  on  through  the  orch- 
ard. This  mode  of  planting  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  we  have  made  a 
careful,  thorough  test,  and  we  find  that 
when  so  arranged,  the  pollination  results 
are  full  50'/r  better,  than  where  Graven 
steins  are  put  in  a  solid  body  alone. 

"Sixteen  years  ago  we  made  our  first 
experiment  and  planted  ten  acres  to  five 
or  six  varieties.  In  one  block  in  the 
center  of  the  orchard  we  planted  100  trees 
of  Gravenstein:  on  the  north  of  these, 
we  planted  Spitzenberg  and  Bellefluers: 
on  the  south  were  Baldwin  and  Spit/.en- 
bergs. 

"Those  Gravensteins  gave  us  no  fruit 
till  the  eighth  year  and  then  only  a  few; 
the  ninth  year  they  gave  us  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  from  that  time  on,  they  have 
never  failed  to  give  us  a  crop:  that  is, 
for  seven  years,  and  this  year  they  have 
given  me  20'/n  of  3l -  tier  apples;  50'; 
extra  fancy  fow-tier,  3095  fancy  four  tier, 
and  10'/,  4'-..  tier.  I  tell  you  this,  to  show 
you  that  when  an  orchard  is  well  cared 
for  and  well  pollinized,  that  the  results 
are  sure  to  be  good.  These  are  the  only 
trees  in  the  county  that  have  that  sort  of 
a  record. 

"Much  depends  on  early  pruning.  We 
cut  the  trees  back  short  from  the  start. 
I  use  my  knee  for  a  measure,  and  every 
tree  is  cut  back  to  that  height.  The  top 
is  cut  back  extremely  for  five  years  and 
the  branches  pruned  heavily.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  let  the  strength  go  to  the 
body  of  the  tree.  The  sixth  year  we  be- 
gin to  shape  the  trees  as  we  want  it,  open 
in  the  center,  and  we  prune  for  top.  For 
three  years  we  work  on  this  to  get  it  in 
proper  condition.  Beginning  with  the 
ninth  year,  we  prune  very  little,  but  do  a 
small  amount  each  year,  being  careful 
never  to  let  the  tree  go  without  some 
pruning.  The  top,  however,  must  be 
dealt  with  very  lightly.  It  should  never 
be  cut  back  oftener  than  every  other  year, 
and  if  possible,  no  oftener  than  every 
third  year.  Spasmodic  pruning  does  not 
pay.  Some  people  will  prune  an  orch- 
ard severely  and  then  the  next  year  say, 
'I  pruned  last  year,  it  doesn't  need  any 
pruning  this  year.'  As  a  result,  every 
place  where  a  branch  was  cut.  three 
sprouts  come  out,  and  every  tree  grows 
timber  enough  for  two.  The  objection 
to  this  style  of  pruning  is  that  the  more 
limbs  vou  cut,  the  more  growth  of  young 


timber  you  get,  consequently  the  strength 
that  should  go  into  fruit  buds,  goes  into 
making  needles  and  superabundant 
growth  of  timber.  The  average  man 
doesn't  stop  to  think  of  this,  and  as  a 
result,  he  doesn't  get  the  fruit  he  should. 

"A  Gravenstein  apple  tree  should  be 
symmetrically  spreading.  When  the  trees 
are  planted  20  feet  apart,  as  some  people 
plant,  they  go  straight  up,  because  they 
have  no  room  to  spread.  Twenty-four 
feet  is  good,  but  27  feet  apait,  is  far  bet- 
ter. This  gives  75  trees  to  the  acre. 
Twenty-four  feet  would  be  14  or  15  trees 
more.  With  the  very  best  of  care,  an 
orchard  might  pay  better  with  the  24- 
foot  distance,  for  25  years,  but  the  man 
who  is  planting  for  time,  should  put  them 
27  feet  apart. 

"Gravenstein  trees  will  bear  an  Indefi- 
nite length  of  time.  The  trees  that  are  50 
years  old,  are  bearing  the  best  of  apples. 
A  well-planted  orchard,  well  tilled  and 
well  pruned  is  better  than  a  gold  mine, 
because  it  gets  better  as  the  years  go 
by,  and  it  pays  to  look  ahead  and  grow 
for  the  future;  pays  in  satisfaction  and 
it  pays  in  money. 

"Not  50'/,  of  the  orchards  hereabouts 
are  given  the  proper  cultivation  and  care. 
Some  men  don't  know  and  some  wouldn't 
know  if  they  could,  because  they  know  too 
much  already.  When  a  man  knows  all 
there  is  to  be  known,  his  case  is  hopeless. 
1  have  been  studying  this  subject  for  16 
years,  and  I  learn  something  every  day." 

E.  .1.  MaXLETTS. 

Sebastopol. 


CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

State  Commissioner  Jeffrey  has  issued 
the  following  list  of  commissioners  who 
have  received  appointments  under  the 
new  laws: 

Alameda — Fred  Seulberger.  Oakland. 

Butte— Earl  Mills.  Oroville. 

Colusa — L.  R.  Boedefeld,  Colusa. 

Fresno— F.  C.  Schell,  Fresno. 

El  Dorado — J.  E.  Hasler,  Placerville. 

Imperial — W.  E.  Wilsie,  El  Centro. 

Kern — C.  A.  Maul,  Bakersfield. 

Kings— B.  V.  Sharp,  Hanford. 

Los  Angeles — A.  R.  Meserve,  Los  An- 
geles; Stephen  Strong  (deputy),  Nbr- 
walk;  Ervin  Dingle  (deputy),  Los  An- 
geles. 

Madera — George  Marchbank.  Madera. 

Mendocino — J.  R.  Banks,  Ukiah. 

Merced — N.  H.  Wilson,  Merced. 

Monterey — J.  B.  Hickman.  Aromas. 

Napa — A.  I).  Butler,  Napa. 

Nevada — Newton  Peck,  Colfax,  R.  D. 

Orange — Roy  K.  Bishop,  Orange. 

Placer — H.  H.  Bowman,  Bowman. 

Riverside — R.  F.  Cundiff,  Riverside. 

Sacramento — F.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  Sacra 
mento;  Elmore  Chase  (deputy),  Fair 
oaks. 

San  Joaquin — Wm.  Garden.  Stockton; 
I.  F.  Costello  (deputy),  Acampo. 

San  Bernardino  — S.  A.  Pease,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

Santa  Barbara— C.  W.  Beers,  Sanla 
Barbara. 

Santa  Clara — Earl  Morris,  San  Jose. 
Santa  Cruz— W.  H.  Volck,  Watsonville. 
San  Diego — C.  H.  Stuart.  San  Diego. 
Solano — C.  K.  McBride,  Vacaville. 
Sonoma — A.  R.  Galloway,  Healdsburg; 
W.  I.  Newcomb  (deputy),  Sebastopol. 
Stanislaus — A.  L.  Rutherford.  Modesto. 
Tan  Benito — L.  H.  Day,  Hollister. 
Sutter— H.  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City. 
Tehama— Chas.  B.  Weeks,  Red  Bluff. 
Tulare— A.  G.  Schulz,  Porterville. 
Ventura— E.  O.  Essig,  Santa  Paula. 
Yolo — Geo.  H.  Hecke,  Woodland. 
Yuba — Geo.  W.  Harney,  Marysville. 

ii  \\  E  30,000  to  -lo.ooo  Bncalyptm  Globs. 
IIh  plant*  for  salei  one-year-old  ■tronn. 
plants  in  urn*. 

FRED  KH  4NK>|  \  \\, 
Snnnj » ale.  Cal. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  lieauine  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
thau  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particular-. 

J.  F.  COSTELLO,      -      -      VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

San  Dlmas.  California. 


5Jee  [rri^ating  V^'ve 

Simple  in  design  and  conslraciion,  costs  less  and 
will  List  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
malleable  iron  T  with  a  brass  plug,  it  is  designed  for 
those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  KOI  DIM,,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  UfAl  NUT 
PERFECTION  ™  /ILrl^l  KJ  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  1\  to 
&  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  b«  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  surtlcleutly  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  fit  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


IRON  8t  S 


i   ^  

FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremoat  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend.  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  I  loops 
round  or  Hat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  drape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  1  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  V.gg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.'      R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton.  Cal.   Telephone  Main  12967. 
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WORK  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  DE- 
VELOPMENT BOARD. 


The  monthly  report  of  the  California 
Development  Board,  as  presented  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  held  July  14, 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  board 
is  now  organized  to  do  very  large  and 
effective  work  along  the  lines  of  its 
proper  activities.  The  various  depart 
ments  have  been  fully  organized  and  will 
be  able  to  direct  and  concentrate  their 
energies,  and  the  combined  work  should 
prove  greatly  beneficial  to  the  purposes 
of  the  board.  Vice-President  and  Man 
ager  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  in  his  re- 
port, brings  out  the  following  salient 
points: 

"Dining  the  month  the  plan  of  organi 
y.ation  of  the  office  forces  has  been  prac- 
tically carried  into  effect.  The  work  has 
been  divided  into  various  departments 
and  the  head  of  each  department  has 
assumed  active  charge  and  commenced 
practical  work. 

"Mr.  Francis  Hope  lias  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
hibits, Information,  and  Lectures.  He 
will  deal  directly  with  county  boards  of 
supervisors  throughout  the  State  in  se- 
curing more  exhibits  and  arranging  the 
same.  An  information  desk  established 
in  the  exhibit  hall  will  give  impartial 
information  regarding  the  resources  of 
California.  Mr.  Hope  also  has  charge  of 
the  literature  and  lectures,  and  will,  him 
self,  give  a  general  lecture  on  Califor 
nia  every  day. 

"A  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  been  defin- 
itely established,  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Mc- 
Donald in  charge.  Mr.  McDonald  has  had 
long  experience  in  this  work  and  will  se- 
cure and  tabulate  all  obtainable  statis- 
tics of  horticultural,  viticultural,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  work  is  extremely  vital  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  information  disseminated  by  the 
California  Development  Board  shall  be 
accurate  and  authoritative.  Second,  there 
is  no  other  agency  in  the  State  to  do  this 
work  besides  ourselves.  Third,  an  intel- 
ligent analysis  of  the  facts  as  they  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  conditions  of 
the  State  will  enable  this  board  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  actual  work  of  devel- 
oping the  State's  resources. 

"The  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  also  fur- 
nish the  machinery  for  such  activities  as 
this  board  may  prosecute  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  first 
matter  which  will  probably  be  taken  up 
will  be  a  campaign  to  encourage  the  use 
of  California  materials  in  the  buildings 
in  the  State.  Such  a  campaign  has  been 
advocated  by  the  Mining  Bureau,  and  its 
encouragement  is  timely  and  should  prove 
effective. 

"The  Bureau  of  Publicity,  under  Clar- 
ence F.  Edwords,  has  been  very  active 
during  the  month.  The  executive  com- 
mittee voted  an  appropriation  of  $1000 
a  month  for  three  months  to  prosecute  a 
newspaper  and  advertising  campaign  in 
the  Middle  West.  A  large  amount  of  this 
publicity  is  being  secured  without  cost 
by  special  correspondence  on  California 
matters  in  papers  willing  to  publish  the 
same,  and  a  small  advertisement  will  be 
carried  in  many  agricultural  and  county 
seat  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West. 

"The  accounting  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  R.  L.  Eames,  who  now  has 
charge  of  the  books  and  collections  of 
the  board.  The  stenographic  force  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss 
Powers,  secretary  to  the  manager. 

"Hereafter  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
the  chiefs  of  all  departments  will  make 
personal  reports  and  will  answer  all  ques- 
tions asked  by  members  of  the  board. 
Suggestions  as  to  proper  activities  for 
these  departments  are  heartily  invited 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  meetings  of  the 
board  will  be  helpful  and  suggestive. 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


'yHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION— EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


"The  manager  has  made  several  trips 
throughout  the  State  during  the  mor',h 
for  I  he  purpose  of  more  fully  affiliating 
and  interesting  the  commercial  bodies. 
On  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  the  manager 
interviewed  the  officials  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  secured  a  pledge  of 
hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  State.  This  co-opera- 
tion will  not  be  merely  formal,  and  the 
favorable  attitude  of  the  Los  Angeles  pa- 
pers has  been  secured  in  furthering  the 
close  and  harmonious  relations  between 
all  commercial  bodies  of  the  State. 

"The  executive  committee  has  directed 
the  issuance  of  a  call  for  a  meeting  of 
the  actual  workers  of  the  commercial 
bodies  of  the  State  to  discuss  an  actual 
organic  relation  between  them,  in  order 
to  bring  about  such  an  organization,  and 
to  further  discuss  enlarged  methods  and 
plans  for  State  development. 

"Hearty  recognition  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  Fair,  which  will  be  held 
in  Sacramento  early  in  September,  is  a 
valuable  means  for  exploiting  the  State's 
resources.  Assurances  are  given  by  the 
management  of  the  fair  that  greater  em- 
phasis than  ever  is  being  placed  on  the 
actual  display  of  the  State's  products, 
and  the  whole  enterprise  will  be  made 
to  conform  more  closely  to  the  great  agri- 
cultural displays  which  are  held  in  such 
high  esteem  in  the  Middle  West.  This 
board  will  also  loan  to  various  counties 
portions  of  their  products  being  displayed 
in  these  rooms,  same  to  be  marked  with 
signs  advising  that  they  are  loaned  for 
that  purpose. 

"Arrangements  have  been  practically 
made  to  send  a  representative  of  this 
board  to  the.  Ohio  Valley  Exposition,  to 
be  held  in  Cincinnati  in  September,  to 
lecture  on  California.  This  lecturer  will 
also  speak  at  the  Farm  Land  Congress, 
in  Chicago. 

"The  executive  committee  meets  twice 
a  month  at  a  luncheon.  Practically  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  in 
regular  attendance,  and  large  and  favor- 
able service  is  being  rendered  by  the 
various  members  of  the  committee  in 
bringing  this  institution  to  its  proper 
place  and  in  carrying  out  its  large  and 
important  work. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"SURE  POP"  ALMOND  HULLER 


'  This  ALMON  D  Hl'I.LER  is  a  hand  or  power  HULLER  only,  bull t  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  small  iLMOND  GROWER,  or  lor  those  whose  large  orchard  is  yet  in  Its 
infancy.  Later  a  Separator  can  be  attached  at  a  nominal  cost,  which  will  make  the  Machine 
almost  as  efficient  as  the  No.  2  HULLER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

This  HULL KR  is  in  use  in  all  almond  growing  districts  of  the  world,  including  the 
European  districts. 

Write  to-day  for  further  information  regarding  these  Machines  and  for  prices  and  terms, 
to  the 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bag.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bus.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231   BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  Stewart  Fruit  Co.,  at  Hanford, 
has  finished  packing  the  Elberta  peach. 

Seven  hundred  acres  of  oranges  are  be 
lug  set  out  around  Terra  Bella,  Tulare 
county. 

.Julietta  Mcl^ees  of  Lindsay,  recently 
sold  an  orange  grove  of  17  acres  to  K. 
B.  Cockrill  for  $24,000,  or  about  $1500 

an  acre. 

During  the  month  of  July,  260  car- 
loads of  fruit  were  shipped  out  of  Tur- 
lock.  Of  this  amount  two  thirds  were  wat 
ernielons. 

A.  P.  Kellerman,  an  orchardist  of  Grid- 
ley,  has  some  peaches  which  weigh  three 
pounds  and  four  ounces,  and  one  of  them 
measures  four  inches  in  circumference. 

Lindsay  has  a  fruit  exchange  of  its  own. 
The  name  of  the  new  organization  is  the 
Tulare  Citrus  Belt  Exchange.  This  new 
exchange  represents  tiOO  carloads  of  fruit. 

W.  S.  Shipley,  district  manager  of  the 
Stewart  Fruit  Co.,  states  that  the  grape 
fruit  crop  of  Florida  will  be  very  large 
this  coming  season,  but  that  oranges  will 
be  less  than  the  crop  of  last  year. 

R.  G.  Enfolt  of  Watsonville,  estimates 
the  crop  of  Newtown  pippins  at  that  place 
at  about  20,000  carloads,  while  there  will 
be  1500  carloads  of  bellflowers.  There  are 
also  about  500  carloads  of  red  apples. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oakley  Al- 
mond Growers"  Association,  Peter  Siple 
was  chosen  as  manager  of  the  warehouse, 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  sulphuring  of 
the  almonds  owned  by  the  association. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Porterville  are 
considering  plans  for  erecting  a  cannery 
at.  that  place.  Already  they  have  about 
soil  acres  of  deciduous  fruit  from  which 
lo  draw  upon  to  supply  the  raw  product 
of  this  cannery. 

The  watermelon  season  is  over.  This 
season  has  been  very  short  and  the  qual- 
ity of  melons  has  been  a  little  below  the 
general  average.  The  quantity  was  also 
short.  So  taking  it  all  in  all  the  season 
has  not  been  the  best. 

Orchardists  around  Hanford  say  that 
the  fruit  trees  this  season  have  been  put- 
ting forth  a  very  short  growth  of  new 
wood.  Some  attribute  this  to  the  scare 
ity  of  water,  and  the  trees  are  sending 
their  roots  down  to  moisture. 

A  great  many  Greek  laborers  are  being 
sent  down  into  the  raisin  district  to 
pick  grapes.  The  cost  of  Japanese  labor 
in  the  raisin  district  this  season  is  an- 
nounced to  be  $2.50  a  day.  In  the  wine 
district  $1.00  to  $1.75  is  paid  to  Japanese. 

About  20  carloads  of  apples  a  day  are 
being  shipped  out  of  Pajaro.  Graven 
steins  are  the  principal  variety  now  being 
shipped,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  red  Astrakan  will  be  coming  in  in 
large  quantities.  About  one  carload  a  day 
of  pears  is  also  being  sent  out. 

W  E.  Walker  of  Selma.  while  harvest 
ing  peaches,  found  a  peach  specimen, 
which  consisted  of  half  peach  and  half 
nectarine.  The  fruit  was  perfect,  both  as 
to  size  and  the  distinct  marking  of  the 
two  halves.  There  are  no  nectarines  or 
Plums  in  the  orchard,  making  this  hybrid 
quite  a  curiosity. 

T.  I).  Bradford  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
is  expected  to  get  $40,000  for  a  30-acre 
apple  orchard  near  Spokane.  Experts  es- 
timate that  the  output  of  this  tract  will 
be  20,000  boxes  of  Spitzenberg  apples,  and 
that  they  will  bring  at  least  $2  a  box  at 
wholesale  price.  This  will  be  at  a  rate 
of  $13:!0  an  acre,  or  between  $10  and  $17 
a  tree. 

Twenty  two  carloads  of  fruit  was 
shipped  out  of  Placervtlle  in  three  davs 


last  week.  All  the  fruit  pickers  of  this 
district  are  working  overtime  handling 
the  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
$3000  and  $4000  is  paid  every  day  to  the 
trull  growers.  Some  prunes  are  being 
shipped  out,  but  most  of  the  cars  are 
loaded  with  peaches  and  pears.  The  ap- 
ple crop  of  this  district  will  not  be  very 
large  this  year. 

General  Agriculture. 

Two  hundred  dollars  a  ton  has  been 
offered  for  broom  corn  brush  at  ■  Prince- 
ton. 

N.  S.  Sharnock  of  Pasadena,  recently 
bought  313  acres  of  alfalfa  land  at  Eagan, 
for  $20,000. 

Durst  Bros,  of  Wheatland,  started  last 
week  with  800  hop  pickers  in  their  field. 
The  crop  is  full  and  as  large  as  last  year, 
and  of  fine  quality. 

Thomas  Levy  has  200  acres  of  sunflow- 
ers at  Manteca.  He  expects  to  sell  the 
seed  from  5  to  7c.  a  pound,  which  will 
net  him  about  $100  per  acre. 

The  beet  slicing  campaign  will  soon 
start  at  the  Spreckels"  sugar  factory  near 
Salinas.  This  company  has  a  greater  acre- 
age planted  to  beets  than  ever  before. 

The  Santa  Ana  sugar  factory  is  paying 
$4.50  a  ton  for  beets  that  have  lo'/r  sugar 
and  30c.  for  each  additional  1%,  The 
farmers  are  receiving  on  an  average  of 
$5.94  per  ton  or  $48  per  acre. 

C.  F.  Leonard  of  Biggs,  has  finished  har- 
vesting his  crop  of  sugar  beets,  and  from 
four  acres  he  marketed  20  tons,  the  stand 
being  very  poor  on  account  of  the  bad 
seed.  The  beets  tested  19. 9S  and  brought 
$5.4 8  a  ton. 

Reports  come  from  Wheatland  that  the 
hop  picking  machines  of  the  Horst  ranch 
have  proved  a  big  success  this  year.  So 
well  satisfied  are  they,  that  they  have 
cancelled  contracts  for  over  1000  pickers, 
whom  they  had  engaged  to  work  in  their 
fields. 

The  hop-picking  season,  which  is  now 
going  on  in  full  force  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  region,  is  offering  plenty  of  work 
to  hop-pickers.  Hop  growers  are  paying 
95c.  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  pickers  this 
year.  Some  of  the  pickers  are  making 
$3.50  a  day. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Garanz  winery,  near  Fresno,  has 
commenced  crushing  zinfandels.  This  is 
two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  for  wine 
grapes  to  be  crushed. 

Stockton  is  to  have  an  old-time  country 
fair  in  the  second  week  of  September. 
Products  will  be  displayed  and  prises 
awarded  in  order  to  get  all  the  farmers  to 
compete. 

The  new  express  rate  which  recently 
went  into  effect,  has  stopped  the  ship- 
ment of  grapes  from  Gridley  to  Klamath 
Falls.  The  old  rate  was  at  $1.50  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  new  rate  is  now  $2.25. 

The  daily  pack  of  the  Armsby  Preserv- 
ing Co.,  at  Yuba  City,  put  up  4000  cans 
a  day.  Already  there  are  25,000  cases  of 
new  fruit  in  the  warehouse,  and  the  sea- 
son's pack  is  expected  to  be  about  SO, 000 
cases. 

M.  Eltiste  of  Orange,  recently  sold  his 
45-acre  ranch  to  John  Richards  of  Kansas. 
The  price  paid  was  $45,000.  This  ranch 
consists  of  22  acres  of  oranges,  13  acres 
of  full  bearing  walnuts  and  the  remain- 
der raw  land. 

The  vineyards  around  Fresno  are  pay- 
ing very  high  prices  for  labor  this  year. 
The  Japanes  grape  pickers  are  demanding 
$2.50  a  day  for  shipping  grapes.  The 
white  labor  working  in  gangs  are  now 
being  paid  $2.25  a  day,  and  from  now 
on  the  prices  will  go  higher. 

E.  E,  Sherman,  Assistant  County  Health 
Officer  of  Imperial  county,  is  screening  the 


BEAN  THRASHING  OUTFIT 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

1  Heald  Portable  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power,  as  good  as  new. 

1  J.  L.  Owens  Separator  with  Clod  Masher  and  Polisher,  including  Ele- 
vator and  Draper. 

Used  only  20  days,  doing  perfect  work. 

Together  with  120  foot  Rubber  belt  and  other  accessories. 

Property  can  be  seen  al  Stockton.    Reasonable  Terms,  it  desired. 


M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Phone  Main  321 


head  of  the  canals,  in  order  to  keep  out 
fish.  This  is  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
dying  when  the  water  gets  low  in  the 
canals  and  becoming  offensive  and  a  men 
ace  to  health. 

The  Pajaro  valley  fruit  shippers  are 
up  in  arms  because  the  company  which 
furnished  the  box  shooks  gave  them  a 
smaller  size  shook  than  the  standard. 
They  fear  that  although  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  yet 
nevertheless  the  honor  of  the  valley  is  at 
stake,  and  they  desire  to  have  the  slo- 
gan "quality  and  honesty"  of  pack  in 
reality.  The  fruit  growers  of  this  valley 
are  taking  a  very  good  stand  in  the  mat- 
ter and  some  of  them  are  refusing  to 
accept  the  boxes. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  Ranch  Superintendent  by  ex- 

perlenced  man  for  deciduous  fruit  orchard, 
en  vineyard  (dried  fruits  or  raisins  pre- 
ferred);' will  lie  disengaged  in  November 

.1.  K.  TURNER. 
Care  of  Tolanda  Orchard  and  Vineyard, 
Woodland.  «';>1. 

FOR  SALE 

'20  acres  In  Monterey  county  for  dairying  pur- 
poses, 7  ai  res  in  alfalfa,  8  acres  checked  up  ready 
for  seed  In  the  Spring.    House  and  barn;  land  is 
fenced  In. 
Kor  particulars  address 

V.  NKL80N, 

l'iri  24th  Ave.,  Frultvale,  Cal. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Mend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFC).  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS  PLAINTS 

for  1010-11  planting.  All  lending  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  Mtock  grown  in  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Special 
prices  If  contracted  in  Angnal.  Send  for 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Ylonudnock  lildg.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  LUITWIELER 

Non-Pulsating 
Pumping 
System  for 
Irrigation  and 
Water  Works 


%  «    ,fi,  m 


Lultwleler  Pumps  are  non-pulsating  and 
operate  without  jar  or  vibration.  They  are 
adapted  for  pumping  from  drilled  or  open 
wells  with  any  kind  of  power  and  delivering 
the  water  against  a  steady  pressure. 

MV  guarantee  a  higher  mechanical  efficien- 
cy than  any  other  aeethod  of  pumping  water, 

tiarrinq  none. 

We  have  on  exhibition  at  our  office  some 
steel  rods  and  couplings  that  worked  contln- 
uouslv  on  an  average  7,000  hours  per  year  for 
over  10  years  without  a  breakdown.  These 
rods  show  comparatively  no  wear,  and  the 
couplings  are  still  In  good  condition.  With 
pulsating  pumps,  these  rods  would  have  been 
crvstalllzed  in  a  year  or  two,  and  absolutely 
useless  This  is  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Lultwleler  pumps  for 
every  service.  No  higher  In  price;  32  years 
experience  In  Los  Angeles.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray.  M.  E.,  Freeno,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co..  Porterville.  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE 

FULLER  AND  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pumping 
Engine 

AND 


PUMPS 

IN 
STOCK 
IN 

San  Fran- 
cisco 


Write  for 
Prices 
:uut 
l'attlcu-  I 
Ian 


Is  better  than  a  windmill  at  I  I  S 
BEST  for  pumping  water,  and 
will  do  all  the  mean  chores 
which  are  usually  done  by 
hand  in  almost  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

Come  and  See  It  Work 
HEWITT  MACHINERY  CO., 
General  Agents 
59  Second  St.,        -      San  Francisco 


Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this? 


1HE  PACIFIC  GUANO  4  FERTILIZER  CO..  310  Saniome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
WRIT  t  fun  tMLL  LlSf — IMdLU  ItaiwteH  lit 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

The  next  that  40  }cor«  experience  can 
lirotluee,  being  grnn  n  slow,  In  the  cool  n t  - 
mriNphere  of  the  count,  nre  more  hardy  and 
more  *  IgorouN  than  thoMe  grown  In  the  hot 
Interior  of  the  State. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTOX,  Petalnnin.  Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


August  20,  1910. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM  SHORT 
COURSES. 

(Continued  From  Page  HI.) 

in  judging.  The  veterinarian  comes  in 
also  with  advice  regarding  diseases  and 
poultry  surgery. 

Lovers  of  California  horticultural  in- 
dustry will  delight  in  the  new  horticul- 
tural building  with  its  adjoining  green- 
house, the  propagation  house,  and  in  the 
thrifty  young  orchard  and  nurseries. 
These  material  evidences  of  fruits  and 


man  who  is  troubled  (and  what  fruit 
grower  is  not  troubled),  with  blight,  fun- 
gus, mildew,  codlin  moth,  peach  moth,  cut 
worms,  grasshoppers,  phylloxera,  San  Jose 
scale,  thrips,  and  all  the  rest,  should  be 
there  to  learn  what  others  are  doing  with 
these  enemies,  and  tell  what  he  is  doing. 

In  our  desire  to  have  something  for 
everybody  we  have  established  a  Farmers' 
Week  which  this  year  begins  October  10. 
Every  line  of  California  agriculture  will 
be  touched  upon  in  some  way,  by  lecture 
or  demonstration,  and  we  expect  to  have 
exhibits  and  displays  in  cereals,  forage 


Grafting  Shed  and  Propagation  House  on  University  Farm. 


Autopsy  of  Tubercular  Cow.    Farmers'  Week,  1 909. 


Irrigated  Sugar  Beets  on  the  University  Farm. 


vines  will  make  the  two  weeks'  course 
more  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
The  course  is  one  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations covering  the  planting,  care,  and 
management  of  orchards  and  vineyards. 
So  far  as  the  season  and  material  at  hand 
permit,  practical  demonstration  will  be 
made  illustrating  the  various  operations 
connected  with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  orchards  and  vineyards; 
special  attention  being  given  to  bench- 
grafting,  budding,  making  cuttings,  etc. 
Considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  cul- 
tural methods  including  cover  crops,  ir- 
rigation, fertilizers,  and  spraying.  The 


crops,  irrigation,  fruits,  dairying,  and 
poultry,  that  will  be  worth  seeing.  Yes, 
and  the  wife  is  to  have  her  innings  for 
the  first  time  on  this  farm  in  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  domestic  economy  for 
the  farm-home,  including  demonstrations 
in  cooking. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
week  will  be  a  manufacturers'  display  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery.  Trac- 
tion engines,  pumping  machinery,  plows, 
harrows,  wagons,  etc.,  are  already  prom- 
ised by  dealers  and  manufacturers  and 
legitimate  enterprises  relating  to  agricul- 
ture are  being  invited  to  participate. 


The  fai-ni  school  for  boys  who  have  com- 
pleted the  grammar  grades  will  be  in  ses- 
sion during  the  short  courses.  That  is 
an  institution  which  was  presented  to 
readers  of  the  Rural  Press  on  July  9,  and 
it  deserves  careful  study.  The  short 
courses  are  open  to  all  men  and  women 
who  are  seventeen  years  of  age  or  over. 
They  come  when  young  or  when  the  hair 
is  white,  why  not  you?  Ask  the  superin- 
tendent of  University  Farm  School,  at  Ber- 
keley, to  send  you  information  about  them. 


ANOTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  CALI- 
FORNIA MODESTY. 


{Continued  From  Page  145.) 


other  of  earth's  good  things  are  located — 
or  supposed  to  be — "over  the  range." 

The  wheat  raisers  of  the  Dakotas  are 
literally  starving  for  genuine,  first-class 
California  fruit.  They  have  been  fooled 
with  prunes  from  France,  oranges  from 
Florida,  and  other  truck  from  no  one 
knows  where,  until  they  are  very  hungry 
for  the  real  thing.  And  they  have  the 
stuff  to  pay  for  it,  too.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  lately  been  buying  a  few  autos,  but 
they  still  have  change  enough  left  to  buy 
grub;  and  the  best  on  earth  is  none  too 
good  for  them.  It  is  for  you  of  this  great 
and  favored  State  to  see  that  they  get  the 
best.  And  Alaska,  too,  is  still  on  the  map, 
though  rather  close  to  the  edge  of  it; 
but  what  appetites  those  fellows  must 
have  up  there,  where  80  degrees  below 
zero  is  called  nice,  bracing  weather! 

When  we  consider  the  mouths  that  are 
to  be  fed,  this  is  still  quite  a  large  world; 
but  only  a  few  spots  in  it  that  can  raise 
fruit,  and  only  one  spot  tfiat  can  raise 
California  fruit.  Keep  up  the  quality,  and 
the  world  is  your  market. 

N.  S.  French. 

Oakdale. 


SEBASTOPOL  APPLE  SHOW 

I  hadn't  been  to  the  Apple  Show  till  the 
last  day.  I  had  traveled  in  newspaper 
work  for  so  many  years  and  attended  such 
things  from  duty,  all  the  way  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  and  all 
through  Texas,  that  the  idea  of  having  to 
go,  because  it  was  the  fashion  and  every- 
one was  talking  about  it,  wearied  me,  but 
what  was  my  surprise  on  entering  the 
immense  canvas  pavilion,  80  by  220  feet, 
to  see  a  sight  that  was  like  wonderland. 
And  surely  it  was  a  wonder,  the  variety 
of  the  designs,  the  beauty  of  them,  the 
finishedness  of  their  construction  and 
their  wondrous  adaptability  to  the  lessons 
they  would  teach.  With  apples  every- 
where. 

And  one  had  a  foretaste  of  it  even  on 
the  streets,  for  the  windows  were  all  and 
every  one  decorated.  In  one  was  a  little 
house,  with  "This  is  the  house  that  the 
Grevenstein  built."  In  every  window  was 
some  decoration,  fitting,  interesting  and 
appropriate,  everything  done  with  Graven- 
steins.  The  first  prize  inside  the  show 
was  an  immense  big  engine,  full  life  size, 
the  wheels  turning  the  whole  long  length 
of  the  show,  the  whole  done  in  apples. 
And  this,  too,  by  a  couple  of  young  men 
of  the  town.  Then  the  Sonoma  county 
court  house  was  done  facsimile  in  dried 
apples  to  represent  the  white  stone,  with 
the  roof  of  Gravensteins.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  was  also  done  in  the  same 
general  size,  big  enough  for  a  play-house 
for  little  folks,  with  lights  and  counters 
inside.  The  Forestville  school  house  was 
done  in  apples  for  the  roof,  with  huge 
bunches  of  white  grapes  covering  the 
sides,  the  house  being  in  three  rooms,  like 
unto  the  original.  The  Pleasant  Hill 
Evaporator  in  full  operation  seemingly, 
with  the  chimneys  made  out  of  carrots, 
apples  in  boxes  and  apples  in  sacks,  the 
drier  being  made  out  of  dried  apples  for 
the  sid  >s,  and  Gravensteins  for  the  roof, 


showed  an  object  lesson  of  how  the  waste 
is  turned  into  profit,  for  otherwise  the 
apples  that  are  not  fancy  enough  to  ship 
and  send  to  the  markets  of  the  world  in 
their  original  state,  can  still  go  in  a  con- 
densed form  that  makes  them  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  commerce  of  apple  mar- 
keting. A  figure  that  must  interest  all 
people  who  love  this  State  was  a  figure 
with  the  "Bear  Flag,"  one  side  made 
in  prunes,  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  the  other  side  made  in  Graven- 
steins, stars,  stripes  and  all.  And  Garcia- 
Maggini  Co.,  packers,  had  an  immense 
United  States  flag  made  out  of  apples  in 
boxes,  thirty-six  of  the  finest  quality, 
some  being  wrapped  in  blue  and  white 
tissue  paper,  with  the  rose  cheeked  Grav- 
ensteins forming  the  stripes  to  the  flag. 
The  Stony  Point  growers  had  a  miniature 
representation  of  their  packing  house, 
roofed  with  Gravensteins,  with  all  the 
work  of  telephoning,  packing,  sorting, 
weighing,  hauling  to  the  scales  and  to  the 
depot,  a  loaded  train  on  the  sidetrack,  all 
the  office  work  as  well  as  every  other 
feature  going  on  by  the  aid  of  miniature 
little  men  and  women,  i.  e.,  dolls.  This 
attracted  no  small  amount  of  attention. 
The  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,  and  the  well  that 
stood  by  it,"  were  done  in  apples  and 
kindred  trimmings  and  attracted  no  small 
amount  of  admiration.  It  was  done  by 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Newcomb.  E.  Moll  had  a  five- 
year  live  growing  Gravenstein  tree  all 
loaded  with  apples,  with  grapes  at  the 
base,  which  showed  that  the  two  together 
are  rapid  money-makers.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  pavilion  was  an  immense  star  done 
in  Gravensteins,  by  E.  H.  Smith  of  Vine 
Hill,  and  labeled  "Gravenstein  Apple,  the 
start  of  Vine  Hill."  Directly  opposite  the 
main  entrance  was  a  telling  rebus  by  the 
Analy  Union  High  School,  which  read, 
"Watch  Sebastopol  grow."  The  watch 
was  a  big  watch  made  of  apples,  while  the 
syllable  bass  was  a  big  sea  bass  done  in 
apples,  with  fins  and  tail  of  white  dried 
apples.  On  the  reverse  side  was  done 
their  initials  in  Gravensteins  on  a  bed  of 
ferns,  A.  U.  H.  S.  Sebastopol  is  justly 
proud  of  her  high  school.  One  of  the  most 
unique  features,  in  fact  the  most  unique 
of  the  show,  was  the  "4%  exhibit"  of  the 
Analy  Savings  Bank.  First,  in  the  back- 
ground was  a  huge  canvas  on  which  was 
painted  a  Gravenstein  orchard  in  bearing. 
In  front  of  this  was  a  machine  which 
ground  up  Gravensteins  and  turned  out 
$20  gold  pieces,  which  fell  into  the  bank 
to  get  4%  on  deposit,  which  4%  was  pic- 
tured iri  red  verbenas  on  the  green  lawn 
in  front. 

Barlow  ranch,  of  which  Mrs.  Barlow  is 
proprietor,  made  a  glorious  display — jelly 
of  every  description  and  all  kinds  of  ber- 
ries, all  crowned  by  Gravensteins.  The 
Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco quite  fittingly  made  a  display  with 
that  of  this  ranch,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
boys  and  girls  go  to  work  in  summer, 
gaining  health  and  strength  and  ducats. 
It  was  here  that  Luther  Burbank  made 
his  first  exhibit,  something  that  any  fair 
in  the  world  would  be  overjoyed  to  obtain. 
It  consisted  of  new  and  wonderful  crea- 
tions that  he  is  working  on,  just  as  a 
sculptor  would  work  in  marble,  or  the 
painter  on  canvas,  only  these  are  all  too 
new  even  to  label,  seedlings  and  flowers 
that  are  not  yet  well  established  to  be 
given  out  to  the  world  as  real  creations. 
Nectarines,  peaches,  plums,  a  pink  seed- 
less grape,  a  branch  of  two  months  old 
tree,  black  walnut  with  a  dozen  nuts 
thereon. 

Just  what  the  attendance  was  the  writer 
cannot  tell,  but  2000  tickets  were  sold  the 
first  night,  when  the  show  was  opened 
with  a  speech  by  Governor  Gillett.  When 
San  Francisco  gets  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion, if  this  apple  show  be  put  in  as  a 
county  exhibit,  it  will  not  only  get  first 
prize,  but  the  gold  medal. 

F.  J.  Mellette, 


j. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  IN 
CERTIFIED  DAIRIES. 

This  timely  paper  was  read  by  C.  M. 
Haring,  of  the  University  of  California 
Experiment  Station,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  said  that  during  the  past  seven 
yours  the  veterinarians  of  the  University 
of  California  have  made  several  thousand 
tuberculin  tests  in  various  parts  of  the 
Slate.  We  estimate  that  over  30%  of  the 
dairy  cows  in  the  large  herds  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay  region  are  affected.  A 
much  smaller  proportion  of  isolated  cows 
have  been  found  to  be  affected.  Of  71 
animals  isolated  or  in  groups  of  five  or 
less,  only  six  (8%)  re-acted.  Tuberculous 
cows  have  been  found  in  S2</e  of  the  herds 
tested. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  cattle 
of  certified  dairies  free  from  this  disease 
needs  no  further  emphasis.  This,  however, 
has  not  proven  an  easy  task.  The  presence 
of  the  disease  in  cattle  is  seldom  man- 
ifest until  the  development  of  the  tu- 
bercles is  so  great  that  their  presence  in- 
terferes with  the  duty  of  some  vital  or- 
gan.  Rough,  hard  skin,  staring  coat, 
emaciation,  chronic  bloating,  arched  back, 
and  drooping  head  only  appear  in  acute 
or  very  advanced  cases.  Coughing  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication.  This  symptom 
is  usually  absent  even  when  the  disease 
is  in  an  advanced  stage,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  non  tubercular  animals  occasionally 
ate  troubled  by  a  constant  cough.  Ani- 
mals in  prime  condition  may  be  badly  in 
fected,  and  be  quite  as  dangerous  in 
spreading  the  disease  as  those  which  show 
the  symptoms.  A  very  small  percentage 
of  the  seriously  diseased  animals  can  be 
detected  by  a  recognition  of  symptoms. 
In  testing  a  group  of  about  :!K0  cows,  we 
condemned  as  tubercular,  64  on  the  basis 
of  the  tuberculin  test,  only  nine  showed 
physical  sign  of  tuberculosis.  This  obser- 
vation emphasiy.es  the  fact  that  a  phy- 
sical examination  is  useless  in  recogniz- 
ing any  considerable  percentage  o/  the 
tubercular  animals  in  *  herd. 

Substantial  progress  in  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
unerringly  ascertain  the  existence  of  any 
stage  of  the  disease  in  an  individual,  as 
a  guide  to  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
its  spread.  The  tuberculin  test  does  this, 
and  its  discovery  opened  the  way  to  the 
successful  control  of  tuberculosis.  It  Is 
a  regrettable  fact  that  the  phrase  "tuber- 
culin test"  in  the  minds  of  many  dairy- 
men stands  for  various  systems  of  com- 
pulsory slaughter  of  cattle,  and  that  it 
is  not  esteemed  as  a  discovery  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  dairy  industry.  Its 
compulsory  use,  accompanied  by  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  animals,  has  given  ori- 
gin to  a  host  of  misconceptions  and  mis- 
representations regarding  its  accuracy 
that  will  hardly  be  lived  down  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

The  test  is  simple  in  its  application.  It 
consists  in  taking  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  with  an  ordinary  clinical  ther 
mometer  several  times  to  determine  its 
normal,  injecting  the  tuberculin  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe,  and  then  taking  the 
temperature  at  intervals  of  two  hours  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  eighteenth  hour 
after  the  injection.  Any  one  with  intel- 
ligence enough  to  run  a  dairy  profitably 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  labor  of 
the  test  in  a  competent  manner.  The  ani- 
mals should  be  kept  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, and  care  needs  to  be  taken  to 
record  accurate  temperature  readings.  In 
interpreting  the  temperature  records  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  test  is  made  and  a  knowl- 


edge of  the  sources  of  error  is  necessary. 

The  results  of  tests  made  at.  the  certi- 
fied dairies  will  be  of  especial  interest. 
The  tuberculin  test  is  applied  twice 
a  year  to  all  cattle  in  the  dairies  certi- 
fied by  the  San  Francisco  County  Medical 
Milk  Commission,  and  the  Alameda  Coun- 
ty Milk  Commission.  All  animals  added 
to  these  dairy  herds  are  tested  when  pur- 
chased. 

At  one  dairy  419  cows  were  tested,  and 
173  condemned,  or  41%  of  the  herd.  In 
another  herd  of  581  cows,  :!13  were  con- 
demned, or  54  per  cent. 

Recently  the  San  Francisco  Medical 
Milk  Commission  has  ruled  that  no  pur- 
chases shall  be  made  from  herds  show- 
ing more  than  10%  re-actions.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  believe 
that  the  only  sure  method  of  keeping  tu- 
berculous cattle  out  of  certified  dairies, 
is  for  the  dairymen  to  raise  the  heifer 
calves  and  keep  up  their  herds  in  that 
way.  instead  of  buying  cows  from  infected 
nerds. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
things  which  will  apply  to  all  dairies, 
whether  certified  or  not. 

The  possibility  of  eradicating  bovine 
tuberculosis  from  herds  is  a  fact  demon 
strated  beyond  all  question.  Its  success- 
ful accomplishment,  however,  requires  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  spread  of  the  disease.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  dairyman  must  obtain  this 
information  and  act  upon  it  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business.  This  is  indispens- 
able whether  the  State  aid  is  available 
or  not. 

A  single  test  of  a  diseased  herd  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  detect  every  tuber- 
culous animal.  If  any  animals  are  found 
by  the  first  test  to  be  affected,  the  herd 
should  be  tested  regularly  every  six 
months.  On  account  of  the  many  chances 
for  the  infection  of  a  herd  the  practice 
of  systematic  annual  testing  is  recom 
mended  for  all  dairy  herds.  Animals  pur- 
chased subject  to  the  test  should  be  re- 
tested  in  four  or  six  months.  A  re-test 
within  a  month  is  unreliable,  and  when 
animals  are  re-tested  within  six  months 
it  is  better  to  use  a  double  dose  (4  c.c.) 
of  tuberculin. 

The  one  reliable  means  of  ascertaining 
the  accuracy  of  the  tuberculin  test  is  the 
slaughter  of  the  animal,  and  the  demon 
stration  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in 
the  organs.  This,  necessarily,  demands 
the  sei  vices  of  a  skilled  professional  man. 
familiar  with  the  manifestations  of  the 
disease,  and  with  the  regions  in  which 
such  manifestations  may  be  located.  In 
some  cases  animals,  not  re-acting  to  the 
test,  have  been  slaughtered  on  account  of 
serious  lung  disease  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining if  the  test  had  missed  a  tuber- 
cular animal.  The  manifestations  of  ac- 
tinomycosis (lumpy  jawt,  in  the  lungs 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  tuber- 
culosis in  such  cases. 

There  is  prevalent  a  popular  notion 
that  the  failure  of  an  animal  to  re-act  to 
the  test  a  second  time  constitutes  a  deni 
onstration  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  test. 
The  falsity  of  this  becomes  evident,  upon 
consideration  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
result  of  previous  injection  of  tubercu- 
lin, and  of  the  fact  that  recovery  may 
have  occurred  in  the  meantime. 

Conversely,  criticism  of  the  test  and  of 
the  honesty  and  skill  of  the  man  apply- 
ing it,  has  resulted  from  the  observation 
of  cases  in  which  cattle  have  failed  to 
re-act  once,  and  then  re-acted  later  with- 
out further  exposure  to  infection.  The 
matter  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  cows 
may  not  develop  the  disease  for  months 
after  exposure  to  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease; or  an  old  centre  of  disease,  so  nearly 
healed  that  it  would  not  give  a  re-action 
on  the  first  test,  may  later  have  become 
the  center  of  active  disease. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 


1  rmersit;  of  (  ihfarnia  is  distributing 
information  regarding  this  great  dairy 
problem.  Next  October  there  will  be  a 
public  demonstration  of  the  tuberculin 
test  and  slaughter  of  re-acting  animals  at 
the  University  farm,  Davis,  California. 
If  you  are  interested  write  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Berkeley, 
for  further  information. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Fattening  Range  Cattle. 

Knowing  what  the  market  wants  is  an 
essential  thing  to  every  stockman.  If 
the  cattle  buyer  will  take  long  legged, 
gangly  animals  composed  of  three-quar- 
ters hide,  horns -and  bone,  then  it  is  all 
right  to  raise  scrubs.  But  as  a  general 
rule  Mr.  Cattle  Buyer  is  a  pretty  foxy' 
man,  and  it  takes  a  clever  stockman  to 
pull  the  'merino'  over  his  eyes.  Even 
when  the  cattle  raiser  does  sell  him  a 
few  'phoney'  scrubs,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  ever  buy  from  him  again.  If 
the  buyer  gets  them  through  ignorance, 
he  will  probably  be  given  the  blue  slip 
when  he  shows  up  at  the  butchering 
establishment,  and  if  it  is  due  to  a  little 
close  practice  on  the  part  of  the  stock 
raiser,  the  cattle  buyer  will  cut  out  that 
cattle  grower  from  his  list  of  acquain- 
tances. 

At  a  large  ranch  this  last  spring  there 
were,  two  cattle  buyers  looking  over  the 
herd  of  bullocks.  One  of  the  buyers  from 
Dos  Angeles  went  for  size,  while  the 
Portland  buyer  bought  all  the  small,  com 
pact  stuff  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
After  the  cattle  for  these  buyers  had  been 
segregated,  the  owner  of  the  stock,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  informed  stockmen  in 
the  State,  said:  "Well,  there  are  two  men 
who  ought  to  know  their  business,  but 
that  buyer  from  Dos  Angeles — I  wouldn't 
have  him  clean  out  a  slaughter  house  for 
me.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  it  was  a  fine 
thing  for  me  to  get  rid  of  that  large, 
rough,  heavy  stock  at  top  prices,  but  it 
is  no  business.  The  Dos  Angeles  butch 
ers  will  hardly  break  even  on  the  sale. 

"Dook,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large 
legged  steer,  "that  bullock  has  a  stomach 
on  him  as  large  as  a  dairy  cow.  He 
will  outweigh  anything  our  Northern 
friend  bought,  but  look  at  the  massive 
neck  and  chest.  There  are  some  extra 
choice  cuts  there — for  the  soup  kettle. 
On  the  other  hand,  let's  go  over  to  the 
corral  where  the  Portland  buyer  has 
driven  his  cattle.  Now  note  the  differ 
ence.  See  the  small  neck  and  chest  on 
these  animals.  Note  the  long,  broad  backs 
and  flanks  where  the  sirlions  and  tender 
loins  are.  See  the  short  legs  with  no 
extra  weight  in  bone  and  hoofs  on  them, 
and  the  light  withers.  There  you  have 
the  difference  in  successful  cattle  buying 
and  the  unsuccessful." 

Now  every  cattleman  is  not  going  to 
be  as  lucky  as  the  man  quoted  above  in 
selling  his  rough  stock.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, under  average  range  conditions, 
not  to  have  a  few  culls  in  the  herd,  but 
the  less  one  has  the  more  ciphers  he  can 
add  to  his  bank  account. 

In  choosing  feeders,  uniformity  in  size 
and  color  aids  in  their  sale  greatly.  John 
D.  Matthews,  a  prominent  cattleman  of 
Monterey  county,  prefers  red  or  roan  cat- 
tle. He  says  that  he  has  always  had 
better  luck  with  stock  of  this  color  than 
either  all  black  or  all  white  cattle.  He 
finds  the  white  stock  especially  suscep- 
tible to  lice,  so  that  it  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  get  them  in  good  market  con- 
dition, due  to  the  worry  and  scratching 
caused  by  the  vermin.  He  pointed  out 
the  only  white  cattle  on  the  place,  and 
they  were  thin  and  scrawny  compared 
to  the  fine  condition  of  the  red  and  roan 
stock.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
white  cattle  should  be  covered  with  lice 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  8«fe,  Bp* fdy,  tod  Posltlrt  Can 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Take* 

the  place  of  all  ltnamenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovet  all  BunchcB  or  Blemlabes  from  Home* 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  sear  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  aold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Bold  by  drugptsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars . 
f HK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BUN  EVERY  HOME 
^4  ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
r<  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
"ISTS*7)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  bum,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  Ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Bums,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  Xo  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  KO  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 


KOHT. 


X.  FOSTER, 

Manager, 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  tbr 
Ayrshlres. 

McCORD 
Hanlord,  Cal. 


.1 .  W.  &.  .1 . 

Phone  Red  123. 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


SCO  FI  ELD. 


Manager 


«  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

JOT  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "fc* 

I  r  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  uBdliecl 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  b\  w 
DAVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Baddlery,  '.viu  to 
Mftl  Howard  St,  Han  Kranclaco,  Cal. 
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SOMETHING 
DOING 
EVERY 
MINUTE 


STUPENDOUS 
SPONTANEOUS 
SPECTACULAR 


THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

FIESTA  OF THEMNI  OF  GOLD 

Sacramento,  Sept.  3  to  10  inclusive 

Greatest  Exhibits      ::  Best 
Races    ::    Biggest  Live 
Stock  Show 


FRONTIER  DAYS  SHOW,  Direct  from 
Cheyenne.  Cow  BoyH,  Cow  Girls,  Broncho 
H  ii*  liny,  anil  Roping.  Fast  and  FnrioiiN 
Action  in  Continuous  Contests  between 
Men  and  Beasts. 

DARING  DAILY  FLIGHT  OF  MAN-BIRD 

HAMILTON. 
PAIN'S     MARVELOUS     AND  MAJESTIC 
DISPLAY   OF   FIREWORKS,   Direct  from 
Manhattan  Bench,  New  York. 
Glorious,    Grand,   Gorgeous — The   Best  in 
Pyrotechnics  that  Human  Brain 
Can  Devise. 
A  Band  of  Sioux  Indians  in  Wild  and 
Weird  Aboriginal  Festivities. 
$35,000   for  Premiums   aud  Baces. 
$70,000  for  Attractions. 
A  Show  of  Shows;  a  Carnival  of  Carnivals. 
One  Admission  to  Everything. 

Reduced  Rates  on  all  Railroads 


TRIANGLE  TRIP 


ASK  AGENT  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Triangle  Trip  Over  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Railroad. 


ONF.      OF      THE      MOST  DELIGHTFUL 
SCENIC   ONE-DAY   JAUNTS  IN 
AMERICA. 

1.~>0  miles  of  mountain  and  redwood 
forest  scenery,  a  boat  ride  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  aud  along  the  Russia  River. 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  8:45  a.  in.  daily 
(and  6:45  a.  m.  Sunday  only)  by  boat 
across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  full 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sausalito  (the 
Sorrento  of  America).  Thence  via  pic- 
turesque San  Rafael  and  thriving  Peta- 
luma  (home  of  the  Chicken  Industry), 
through  Sonoma  Valley  to  Santa  Rosa 
and  Fulton.  From  Fulton  through  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  redwood 
forests,  and  along  Russian  River  to  Monte 
Rio.  Return  is  made  along  the  coast, 
passing  Tomales  Bay,  Point  Reyes,  San 
Anselmo,  etc.,  to  Sausalito,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  at  7:35  the  same  evening. 

If  preferred,  trip  can  be  reversed,  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  at  8:15  a.  m.  via  the 
coast  to  Monte  Rio  and  returning  along 
the  river  and  through  the  valleys,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  7:05  same  evening.  On 
Sundays  an  extra  train  arrives  at  9:05 
p.  m. 

Round  Trip  Fare  for  Triangle  Trip, 
$1!.S0,  except  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  it  Is 
$!i.50,  and  on  Sundays  only  $2.20. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Riven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

?.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


unless,  possibly,  their  skin  is  not  as 
tough  as  the  other  stock. 

When  cattle  are  on  the  range  laying 
on  fat  and  flesh,  it  should  be  kept  up 
continually  with  no  stops.  The  case  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  lovers  who 
wanted  to  walk  in  the  woods,  and  the 
fond  parent  said,  "Yes,  it  is  all  right  as 
long  as  you  keep  moving."  The  idea 
should  be  never  to  let  the  cattle  come 
to  a  standstill,  but  weight  should  be 
added  each  day.  Two  pounds  a  day  can 
be  put  on  under  good  range  conditions. 
It  is  essential,  in  fattening  range  stock, 
not  to  force  the  stock  to  go  too  far  for 
food.  When  cattle  have  to  roam  over  90 
or  100  acres  to  get  a  meal,  it  is  usually 
the  fault  of  the  stock  owner  in  overpas- 
turing  his  range.  It  is  better  to  leave 
grass  untouched  than  have  a  herd  of 
unfinished  cattle  on  your  hands  competing 
in  a  market  with  prime  stock.  Some  men 
are  under  the  impression  that  very  suc- 
culent feed  is  good  food  for  fattening 
purposes.  Most  cattlemen  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  very  succulent  feed  is  fine  for 
growth,  but  not  for  fattening  purposes. 
At  the  present  time  much  of  the  grass 
on  the  range  is  in  better  condition  for 
laying  on  flesh  than  the  succulent  grass 
of  the  early  spring.  The  dry,  nutritious 
grass  gives  the  finish  and  tone  to  the 
cattle  which  is  never  possible  with  green, 
juicy  grass. 


THE  HORSE'S  AGE. 


The  only  reliable  way  to  determine  the 
horse's  age  is  by  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth;  they  undergo  certain  changes 
which  a  careful  observer  will  easily 
notice.  A  horse  has  forty  teeth — twenty- 
four  grinders,  twelve  front  teeth,  and  four 
tushes.  The  mare  has  only  rudimentary 
tushes. 

From  eight  to  twelve  days  after  birth 
two  central  nippers  appear  of  the  milk 
or  temporary  teeth.  In  from  five  to  six 
weeks  afterward,  another  incisor  will  ap- 
pear on  each  side,  and  at  six  to  nine 
months  the  last,  making  six  below  and 
six  above,  completing  the  colt's  mouth. 

On  the  front  surface  of  these  temporary 
teeth  the  grooves,  or  pits,  disappear  from 
the  middle  nippers  at  the  end  of  one 
year;  from  the  next  pair  in  two  years, 
and  from  the  corner  one  in  three  years. 

Between  three  and  one-half  and  four 
years  the  central  permanent  nippers  have 
attained  to  nearly  their  full  growth,  and 
the  second  pair  will  have  so  far  displaced 
the  temporary  ones  as  to  appear  through 
the  gums. 

At  four  and  one-half  years,  or  between 
that  and  five,  the  corner  nippers  are  shed, 
and  the  permanent  ones  begin  to  appear 
or  are  partly  grown.  The  central  nippers 
are  considerably  worn,  and  the  next  pair 
commence  to  show  marks  of  usage.  The 
tush  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

At  five  years  and  past,  the  corner  teeth 
are  up  even,  and  the  mouth  is  perfect. 

At  six  years  the  mark  on  the  two  cen- 
tral nippers  is  worn  out.  In  the  next 
pair  the  mark  is  shorter,  broader,  and 
fainter.  In  the  corner  teeth  the  edges 
of  the  enamel  are  more  regular,  and  the 
tush  has  attained  its  full  growth. 

At  seven  years  the  mark  is  entirely 
worn  out  from  the  two  central  nippers 
and  correspondingly  in  the  two  next,  but 
is  fast  wearing  away  in  the  corner  teeth. 
The  tush  is  also  beginning  to  be  altered. 

At  eight  years  the  tush  is  rounder  in 
every  way.  The  mark  is  gone  in  all  the 
bottom  nippers,  and  all  the  teeth  seem 
worn. 

At  nine  years  the  lower  nippers  show 
more  rounded  appearance  with  but  small 
remains  of  the  dental  cone,  and  begin  to 
show  the  dental  star  in  center  ones. 

At  ten  years  the  same  changes  occur 
in  the  second  pair  as  occur  in  the  middle 
ones;  at  eleven  years  the  same  change 
In  the  corner  ones;  at  twelve  years  the 


INSURE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK 

I>tu*a.>.\v  v>i>  Ohio 

I  N  SURES 

HORS  E  S.  AAL  LES  an  l>  CATTUE; 

Against  Death  From  Any  Cause 


(INCLUDING  FIRE) 


Established  1886 
Largest  »ntl  Oldest 
Live  Stock  Company 
Not  "Mutual" 
No  Assessments 


If  no  agent  In  your  locality  write  to 

W.  T.  CLEVERDON,  General  Agent 

350  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
"Over  $1,000,000  losses  paid  without  a  suit." 


Pratt's  Animal  and  Trie  best 
Poultry  Regulators  on  ,he  marl<et 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE 


-30  years  of  satisfaction, 
-for  60  years  in  constant  use. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 


Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


I 


3BH 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


corner  teeth  are  rounded  and  the  central 
enamel  somewhat  reduced. 

At  thirteen  years  there  is  a  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  central  enamel.  From 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  the  teeth 
assume  a  triangular  form.  The  central 
ones  at  fourteen,  the  middle  one  at  fif- 
teen, and  the  corner  ones  at  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen.  At  eighteen  this  triangular 
shape  lengthens  and  becomes  internally 
contracted,  so  that  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years  the  teeth  are  really  biangular. 
From  twenty  to  thirty-five  these  points 
run  simply  to  more  extremes. 

At  six  years  the  teeth  are  rather  short, 
flat,  or  wide,  and  the  gums  run  across 
them.  After  the  eighth  year  the  gums 
begin  to  reach  from  the  center  and  the 
teeth  become  longer  in  their  appearance. 
At  ten  years  this  is  more  marked,  and 
at  twelve  years  the  gum  is  receded  and 
runs  noticeably  to  a  sharp  point  at  the 
center  of  the  teeth.  At  nineteen  the 
teeth  are  considerably  narrower  and 
longer  and  the  gums  are  drawn  back 
sharper. 


SHEEP  NOTES. 


The  average  cost  of  running  sheep  on 
ranges  in  1890  was  shown  by  data  pre- 
pared by  several  large  sheep  owners  to 
be  between  60  and  75  cents  per  head  a 
year.  There  was  little  money  invested  in 
an  outfit  or  in  land.  Estimates  from  the 
books  of  eleven  big  sheep  outfits  in  190S 
showed  that  the  cost  of  running  a  sheep 
a  year  under  present  methods  is  $1.40. 
The  bulk  of  the  increased  cost  is  cov- 
ered by  investments  in  lands  and  im- 
proved ranches  rendered  necessary  by  the 
changed  range  conditions.  It  was  also 
found  that  machine  shearing  of  public 
plants  costs  14  cents  a  sheep,  while  hand 
shearing  costs  9  cents.  In  the  olden 
times  the  average  pay  for  hand  shearing 
was  about  4  cents  for  ordinary  sheep. 

Today  there  are  about  twenty-five  mill- 
ions or  more  sheep  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian,  scattered  all  over  the 
country  from  Canada  to  Old  Mexico.  In 
three  almost  distinct  districts  are  to  he 
found  different  types  of  sheep,  with  cor 


responding  different  forms  of  manage- 
ment. These  are  the  southwestern  plains 
region  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  southern  California;  the  intermoun- 
tain  region  comprising  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  adjacent  territory;  and  the  northern 
legions  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Idaho.  The  flocks  vary  in 
these  sections  according  to  the  climate 
and  the  character  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  industry.  As  the  range  grasses 
increase  in  abundance  and  sweetness  as 
you  go  northward,  so  likewise  the  quality 
of  the  sheep  becomes  better,  and  in  the 
North  the  best  sheep  are  found. 


INBREEDING  THE  LEAST  OF 
TWO  EVILS. 


The  scarcity  of  desirable  stallions  fre- 
quently makes  it  difficult  for  a  farmer, 
says  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  to  find  suit- 
able consorts  for  the  young  mares  sired 
by  the  one  outstanding  stallion  in  the 
community.  Much  of  the  mixing  of 
breeds  and  some  of  the  patronage  of 
"skates"  occur  because  of  the  settled 
policy  of  avoiding  inbreeding.  Now  a 
man  who  has  a  pair  of  well  developed 
two-year-old  grade  Percheron  fillies  with- 
out a  good  stallion  of  the  breed  within 
reach  except  their  sire,  asks  what  he 
should  do.  He  would  like  to  breed  them 
this  summer.  Besides  their  sire,  which  is 
a  ton  horse,  there  are  some  smaller  Per- 
cherons  and  one  or  two  big  stallions  of 
other  breeds  within  reach. 

We  would  not  advise  him  to  patronize 
any  draft  stallion  that  lacks  the  size  de- 
noted by  spread  of  frame,  depth  of  middle 
and  breadth  of  bone.  A  horse  that  is  a 
good  feeder  and  has  a  big  smooth  frame 
on  which  to  put  fat  is  better  to  breed  to 
than  one  that  has  extra  weight  on  account 
of  a  load  of  fat,  but  which  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter looking.  The  scales  may  come  far 
from  indicating  a  draft  sire's  size,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  year.  While  in- 
breeding is  to  be  avoided  as  a  general 
proposition,  there  is  less  deterioration  to 
be  feared  from  mating  a  very  high-class 
sire  with  his  own  daughters  than  from 
breeding  them  to  an  inferior  horse.    It  is 
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$300  GIVEN  AWAY 

AND  IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 

Would  you  like  to  win  some  cash  prizes  at  absolutely  no  cost  to 
yourself?    Here  is  a  chance,  and  it  is  an  easy  way  to  get  money. 

Try  it. 

First  Prize  $25.00 

Second  Prize   16.00 

Third  Prize   10.00 

100  yearly  subscriptions  to  "THE 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  at  $1.50   .150.00 

200  orders  good  for  50c  each  on  subscripions 

to  "THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  100.00 

Total  .$300.00 
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READERS 


<»f  iUi*  paperare  :■!!  U miliar  with  the  alphabet — A,  B.  C,  F>. 
Ote, — but  how  many,  if  any,  know  this  same  old  alphaU-t 
numerically? 

For  insr.inre,  the  letter  "L"  Ifl  the  l  ?th,        ia  tin-  i»th. 

Children  know  the  alphai>et  numeri- 
cally better  than  "Rrown-ups."  All  should 
become  familiar  with  the  relative  numeri- 
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forming  itit< 
gives  you  a 


■  .il  p.jSltlnliH  ol  til*'  .llttlTiM  l.-ItiTS. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  advertise  one  of  "THK  AMERICAN  WEEKLY'S"  strongest 
and  most  forceful  mottoes,  we  have  spelled  it  out,  using  numbers  in  the  small  square! 
instead  of  letters.    l*;in  you  work  out  this  motto?    We  have  omitted  the  numDera (■ 
three  of  the  stjuares  marked  "?,"and  you  must  supply  this  letter  to  make  correct 
reading,  when  reduced  by  you  to  words,  making  the  motto.     There  are  five 
words  in  the  motto. 
Can  you  solve  It?   If  an,  you  can  share  in  the  valuable  prizes  wo  will  give. 
A  few  minutes  spent  in  working  out  the  numerical  alplialtet,  spelling  out  and 
>   words  this  motto,  is  a  harmless  form  of  amusement  as  well  as  educational,  and  al*>i 
chance  to  win  a  cash  prize  at  NO  COST  TO  YOURSELF. 
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The  Prizes 


To  the  persons  sending  us  the  l>est  and  neatest  correct  solutions  to  this 
numcri.al-:il|.h:il>.tir:il  puzzle  we  nil!  give,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
the  Above  prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  decision  will  rest  witti  the  editor  of  "THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY" 
and  his  decision  will  lie  final.  There  is  no  possible  catch  to  this  advertisement.  Wc  mean  EXACTLY'  WHAT 
WE  SAY. 


Why 


WP  DO  ThiS  '1Ms"ff,'r  "  'narle  by  "THE  AMKKICAN  WKEKLY"  of 
■W  w   l#W    I  III  tl  the  San  FYsmcisco  Examiner.  It  is  absolutely  unrestricted. 

There  are  DO  conditions  but  this:    The  l>est  and  neatest  answers  win. 

Reason  for  the  offer?  _  Of  course,  there's  a  reason.  "THK  AMKKICAN  WEEKLY,"  which  is  the  best 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  I'nitcd  States,  combining  as  it  does  all  the  features  of  a  newspaper  and  a  high-class 
magazine,  wisli'  s  to  make  itself  known  to  half  a  million  more  people.  And  a  good  way  to  make  their  ac- 
quaintance is  to  give  away  money. 

R pet  !  n  thp  II    ^   "the  American  weekly-  is  unique  in  the  mUy 

■»  WOL    I  II    III  W    %0  m    W  ■   newspaper  held.    It  combinesall  the  featuresof  tlie  daily 

newspaper  and  magazine — the  farm  journal,  poultry  paper  and  woman's  magazine  all  in  one.  Eighteen  big 
pages  every  week,  equal  to  six  magazines  everv  issue. 

THIS  CONTEST  CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  30,  :ind  no  letters  bearing  postmark  after  that  date  will  I* 
considered.    Prizes  will  be  awarded  OCTOBER  5th  and  the  winners  will  be  notified  by  mail. 

Address  your  solutions  to 

"AMERICAN  WEEKLY" 


DEPT.  N,  74-  GEARY  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  •*  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  (or  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  w« 

aave  you  money. 
Agent*  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


certain  that  their  sire  will  Impress  his 
strong  points  in  marked  degree  on  his 
offspring  from  his  daughters.  He  will  also 
probably  impress  his  faults  to  a  still  more 
noticeable  extent.  If  he  is  an  extremely 
well  balanced  horse  we  would  risk  mating 
and  feel  assured  of  good  results. 

If  some  other  breed  must  be  chosen  to 
get  creditable  draft  type  from  the  Perche 
ron  fillies,  let  it  be  a  Belgian.  Good  colts 
ordinarily  result  from  a  Belgian  cross  on 
Fercheron  foundation.  A  Shire  stallion 
of  good  quality  usually  gets  useful  colts 
also  from  grade  Percheron  mares.  These 
matings,  however,  are  simply  makeshifts 
and  should  never  be  indulged  if  one  ex- 
pects permanently  to  improve  his  stock 
of  horses  toward  a  uniform  type. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Dr.  Frank  Griffith,  Live  Stock  Inspector 
ol  Kings  county,  reports  that  there  have 
been  several  cases  of  hog  cholera  in  his 
county.  He  has  quarantined  most  of  the' 
places  where  this  disease  is  located.  The 
cases  of  glanders  and  anthrax  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  killing  off  the  live- 
stock of  that  county  proved  unfounded 
when  he  made  examinations. 

Charles  Beck  of  Glen  county  recently 
sold  ten  hogs  to  W.  B.  Thurman  for  $266, 
or  $26.60  a  head. 

T.  D.  Corneal  of  Livermore  recently 
sold  a  carload  of  his  fine  Devon  steers  to 
the  Fruitvale  Meat  Company. 

Joseph  Leonardo  of  Livermore  recently 
purchased  1400  yearling  breeding  ewes  at 
Madera. 

J.  D.  Lott  of  Holtville  recently  received 
a  carload  of  registered  Poland-China  hogs 
from  Missouri. 

.1.  D.  Biddle  of  Hanford  recently 
shipped  out  $6000  worth  of  hogs.  The 
price  paid  lor  the  animals  was  $9  a  hun- 
dred. 

Dr.  Lang,  Deputy  County  Live  Stock  In- 
spector of  Tulare  county,  recently  discov- 
ered several  cases  of  hog  cholera  at  Pix- 
ley  and  glanders  at  Pixley.  The  mules 
infected  with  glanders  belonged  to  the 
Tule  River  Lumber  Co.  Of  the  100  mules, 
six  of  them  were  infected  and  had  to 
be  shot. 

Several  carloads  of  fancy  breeding  year- 
ling ewes  from  Washington  were  sold  at 
Chicago  recently  for  $6.50. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  recently  shipped 
out  10  cows  in  a  car  and  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  destination  two  calves  had 
been  born.  The  railroad  company  en- 
deavored to  charge  him  for  the  two  extra 
calves  and  he  objected,  and  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  farmer  was  refunded 
his  money,  which  the  railroad  had  forced 
him  to  pay  before  the  cows  could  be  de- 
livered. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  Yuba  Dairy  Co.  is  building  a  large 
milking  barn,  near  Terra  Buena,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of 
i hat  character  in  the  county.  This  barn 
is  90  by  138  feet  and  will  accommodate 
four  rows  of  cows  at  the  same  time. 

Reports  from  the  Princeton  Dairy  As- 
sociation show  that  the  testing  of  cows 
by  its  members  has  already  worked  won 
ders  in  the  building  up  of  the  herds  in 
that  locality. 

Twenty-one  complaints  were  recently 
issued  by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  against 
dairymen  and  restaurant  keepers  of  Sac- 
ramento for  selling  milk  under  the  'Ar/, 


,  -KENDALLS  SPAVIN  CURE  1 

■/KEMVUi'S  VJM 
■SPAVIN  CURgB 

The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once   used,   always  used. 
Com  Hp«»ln,    Matj  11...... 

bonr,  Curb,  Stalling*,  1  ......  - 

Br... 

SI  a  tottle;  6  for  $5 

All  druiriflKts.  (letfree  honk, 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse." 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Varmont 

fat  requirements.  In  some  of  the  milk 
examined  the  test  was  only  n.S' ,  of  fal. 

C.  T.  Brown,  of  Porterville,  recently 
sold  one  of  his  registered  Holstein  bulls 
to  T.  .1.  Gilkerson  of  Lemoore. 


RANGE  FOR  YOUNG  HOGS 


Most  of  t he  successful  hog  raisers  on  the 
coast  use  all  the  pasture  that  they  can 
obtain  for  their  hogs.  The  following  is 
some  of  the  range  methods  pursued  by  a 
writer  in  the  Iowa  Homestead: 

"I  give  my  young  hogs  the  widest  range 
I  can  furnish  them  during  the  summer 
months.  The  old-time  story  that  too  much 
range  reduces  weight  was  exploded  long 
ago.  The  more  exercise  the  animals  get  the 
better  their  condition  at  market  time  is  an 
assertion  that  well-versed  breeders  will 
not  dispute.  • 

"In  weaning  my  pigs,  either  in  spring  or 
summer.  I  always  take  the  sow  from  the 
pigs,  and  not  the  pigs  from  the  sow.  I 
leave  the  pigs  in  the  same  pasture  where 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  run,  and  al 
low  the  feed  troughs  to  remain  just  where 
they  were.  I  feed  often  at  first  and  do 
not  permit  the  animals  to  have  access  to 
heated  mulch,  as  barnyard  manure  and 
hogs  cannot  be  kept  profitably  in  the  same 
inclosure. 

"It  is  best  never  to  confine  pigs  and 
young  hogs  in  a  small  pen.  Those  who 
are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  this 
had  better  give  up  the  business  of  raising 
hogs  and  try  something  else.  Old  hogs  may 
be  confined  in  a  pen  after  they  have  de 
veloped  bone  and  muscle,  but  young  hogs, 
as  well  as  any  other  young  animal,  -must 
have  an  abundance  of  exercise. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  exer- 
cise is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  de 
velopment  of  bone  and  muscle,  without 
which  all  the  feeding  possible  would  be 
of  little  avail.  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  too  emphatically  impressed  upon  those 
who  confine  their  hogs  (luring  the  summer 
months. 

"The  young  hog  simply  must  have 
ample  range  during  this  period  of  the 
year,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  there  are 
any  who  have  not  sufficient  range  on  their 
Cami,  to  take  the  hogs  to  another  place 
that  has,  even  if  the  ground  must  be 
leased  at  a  stiff  price.  Range  means 
everything  to  young  hogs  in  summer." 

It  should  be  added  that  while  the  hogs 
are  ranging  they  are  getting  the  cheapest 
feed  that  nature  produces,  namely,  grass. 
The  Iowa  experiment  station  was  able 
to  make  750  lbs.  of  gain  on  hogs  from 
one  acre  of  clover,  and  it  was  estimated 
by  that  station  that  by  the  use  of  plenty 
of  pasture  gains  could  be  made  for  a 
little  over  :i  cents  per  pound.  We  quite 
agree  with  this  subscriber  that  the  man 
who  is  obliged  to  keep  his  hogs  confined 
to  small  quarters  had  better  devote  his 
energies  to  some  other  line,  because  with 
the  natural  fluctuation  in  the  markets 
and  taking  it  one  year  with  another, 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  profit  in 
feeding  hogs  unless  a  considerable  part 
of  the  weight  is  made  from  grass. 


HOGS  ON  PASTURE. 


Pasture  is  as  necessary  to  hogs  as  play- 
grounds are  to  growing  children.  The 
exercise  which  they  get  from  running 
around  the  fields  picking  Dp  food,  tones 
their  system  and  gives  them  increased 
weight  which  they  never  get  when  con- 
fined in  pens  and  gorged  with  food.  A 
common  practice  along  the  Coast  at  the 
present  time  that  is  bringing  good  results 
is  to  start  the  hogs  in  the  early  spring 
on  alfalfa,  feeding  them  no  other  food. 
Succulent  feed  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
growing  stock,  but  a  poor  fattener,  so  the 
hog  raisers  take  the  young  pigs  off  the 
alfalfa  about  August  and  turn  them  loose 
in  the  stubble  fields.    This  gives  a  solid 


ity  and  firmness  to  the  flesh  which  they 
would  never  get  if  confined  solely  to  an 
alfalfa  diet.  Where  stubble  fields  or  grain 
fields  are  not  available,  farmers  have 
found  it  a  good  practice  to  feed  about 
two  pounds  of  barley  a  day  prior  to  sell- 
ing them.  There  is  not  much  need  of 
feeding  them  a  full  grain  diet,  as  the  hog 
buyers  in  California  will  pay  no  more 
for  pigs  so  fed  than  when  partly  fattened 
on  a  grain  diet.  This  increases  the  profit 
of  the  hog  man  materially. 

Another  good  method  with  hogs  on  pas- 
ture is  to  plant  land  to  bailey  or  wheat 
and  then  have  the  pigs  "hog  it  down." 
This  is  done  by  partitioning  the  field  off 
with  a  hog  proof  fence,  so  that  they  will 
not  cover  too  much  territory  at  once.  By 
judicious  watching  of  the  porkers  they 
can  be  taken  off  before  they  clean  up  the 
grain  too  closely  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  reseeding  the  next  year,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  have  good  hog  pas- 
ture by  seeding  every  other  year.  Grain 
feeding' by  pasturing  gives  a  much  better 
finish  to  the  porkers  than  if  they  are 
taken  to  pens  and  fed  grain  in  troughs. 
By  this  method  also  the  expense  of  har- 
vesting and  hauling  the  grain  is  done 
away  with. 


Some  of  the  stockmen  estimate  that 
there  is  $700,000  worth  of  beef  cattle  in 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holsteln-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


.IOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
.stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree?  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 


X.  II.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.    H.    MURPHY.    Perkins,    Sac.    Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn   Cattle  and  Po- 

land-Cliina  Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs, 

both  sexes. 


<;.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.    Breeder  of 
Champion     Herd     of     Berkshires;  also 

Short-horns. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


I  WANT  300  or  more  Angora  Goats.  State 
price,  etc.    Box  28,  Diamond  Springs,  <  "al . 


San  Luis  Obispo  county  to  be  sold  on 
the  market  this  year  and  about  $50,000 

worth  of  hogs. 


August  20.  1910. 
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Thick  Chips  and 

Thin  Shavings 


Thick  chips  indicate  fast-working, 
durable,  sharp-edged  tools. 

Thin  shavings  indicate  finely- 
tempered,  hard,  smooth  edges, 
carefully  ground  and  whetted. 


V" 


KttHmmn 


Quality  Tools 

are  made  for  rough  work  and  fine  accurate  work. 

A  Keen  Kutter  Chisel,  for  example,  will  pare 
off  a  tissue  shaving  after  chipping  out  a  mortise. 

You  run  no  risk  in  buying  Keen  Kutter  Tools, 
for  they  are  all  guaranteed. 

Sold  for  over  40  years  under  this  motto  : 
"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  mark  registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY.  INC.        /,  ST.  LOUIS  AND  NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  1  lares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — SPECIAL  SALE  for 
15  days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut 
in  half,  eggs  $3.00  NOW  $1.50,  $5.00  NOW 
$2.50,  Hens  NOW  $1.75  and  $2.50.  Cock- 
erels, $2.00  and  $3.00.  We  won  109  prizes 
in  1909-10.  Now  is  your  chance.  W.  Sul- 
livan, Agnew,  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers, 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


You  can  rely  on  its  per- 
fect working;,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St. ,  Petaluma,  C?l. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Egga. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord.  Cal. 


leal 
chicken  is 
an  asset:  a 
sick  chick- 
en is  a  li- 
ability; be- 
cause it  is 
apt  to  give 
disease  to 
others 

It's  therefore  a  loss  not  a  gain 
To  keep  your  poultry 
healthy — to  make  every  hen 
an  asset,  regularly  use  in 
the  feed  twice  a  week. 


No.  3 

Condition 

Powders 


Give  it  to  well  cnickens  to 
KEEP  them  well — give  it 
to  sick  chickens  to  MAKE 
them  well. 

Helps  chickens  to  digest 
and  assimilate  all  their 
food— makes  hens  lay  right  up 
to  molting  and  starts  them 
laying  quick 
after  the  molt- 
ing season. 

At  your  deal- 
ers. Write  for 
our  catalog  of 
Poultry  Prod- 
ucts. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  offlcce: 

Price 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
•4)7  Howard  St..  Saa  Francisco. 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  hoys  of  »ll 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  iJHILDRKNS' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


THE  BIRD  THAT  LAYS  THE 
GOLDEN  EGG. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  M.  Russell  James. 

The  modern  bird  that  lays  the  golden 
egg  is  the  pullet  that  averages  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  eggs  each  month  during 
October,  November,  and  December.  While 
it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  produce 
such  birds,  it  is  not  too  late  to  spoil 
those  pullets  already  started  that  might 
become  such  birds.  The  proper  handling 
of  the  pullets  at  this  season  is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  obtaining  large  prof- 
its from  even  the  most  promising  lot  of 
fowls.  Pullets  that  are  kept  under  un- 
natural conditions,  that  are  half  fed  or 
ill  fed  of  stuffed  on  rich  foods  and  short 
on  fresh  greens  or  forced  by  stimulants 
and  so-called  egg  foods,  or  are  subject 
to  rough  treatment  and  disturbance,  are 
not  the  birds  which  will  lay  the  golden 
egg. 

PRECOCIOUS    PC  I. LETS 

111  many  of  the  poultry  journals  we 
note  boasting  records  of  pullets  laying 
from  three  and  a  half  months  old  to  any- 
where around  four  months  old,  and  such 
records  are  even  used  in  the  advertise- 
ments to  boost  the  particular  strain  of 
fowls.  If  the  editors  of  such  journals 
understood  their  duty,  instead  of  encour- 
aging such  reports  and  assertions,  they 
would  advise  the  persons  making  them 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  their 
method  of  handling  their  pullets.  As  we 
explained  last  week  in  our  remarks  anent 
the  poultry  journals,  much  of  the  matter 
in  them  is  furnished  by  novices  in  the 
business  who  know  nothing  of  the  real 
nature  of  a  fowl,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  be  engaged  in  poultry  playing  instead 
of  poultry  raising,  and  while  their  inten- 
tions are  honest  enough,  their  writings 
are  misleading  to  those  who  really  seek 
practical  information  from  the  poultry 
journals.  Even  the  precocious  leghorn 
should  not  begin  to  lay  many  days  be- 
fore she  is  five  months  old,  and  when  she 
does  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
bird  or  its  handling.  We  note  the  com- 
plaint of  a  real  poultry  raiser  against  a 
tendency  in  his  brown  leghorns  to  too 
early  maturity.  He  says:  "The  early  lay- 
ing stunts  them.  The  eggs  are  of  no 
commercial  value.  Hence  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  serious  loss.  The  only  remedies  I 
know  of  are  the  frequent  changing  of 
their  quarters  and  crowding  them." 

His  complaint  is  well  put;  however,  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  his  remedies.  They 
would  tend  to  the  same  end  as  the  early 
laying — stunt  the  pullets.  What  is  re- 
quired is  to  so  handle  the  pullets,  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  shell,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  steady  and  regular  growth  of 
frame.  The  requirements  for  this  are 
clean  and  roomy  quarters,  exercise,  plenty 
of  hard  grain  and  an  abundance  of  green 
food.  They  should  have  a  very  little  meat 
cooked  with  vegetables  and  no  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind.  The  trouble  often 
comes  from  feeding  prepared  poultry 
foods  which  nearly  always  contain  some 
kind  of  forcing  ingredients.  Last  year 
we  had  a  query  from  one  poultry  keeper 
who  had  been  feeding  "laying  food"  to 
his  chicks,  and  it  sure  made  them  lie 
if  it  didn't  make  them  lay.  The  majority 
of  poultry  keepers  use  more  or  less  pep- 
pers, ginger  or  such  spices  in  the  chick 
food,  and  keep  some  kind  of  tonic,  in  the 
drinking  water,  while  the  practice  of 
keeping  hoppers  of  beef  scraps  constant- 
ly before  tne  chicks  is  another  method  of 
forcing,  and  one  for  which  the  experi- 
ment stations  are  partly  responsible.  All 
such  stimulants  are  particularly  harmful 
to  breeds  of  the  Mediterranean  class,  or  to 


any  strictly  egg-laying  breeds.  In  such 
the  egg  organs  are  naturally  large  and 
active,  and  stimulants  act  directly  upon 
them,  causing  disease  of  the  same.  Even 
in  mature  hens  the  poultryman  should 
guard  against  over-stimulation  in  such 
breeds.  They  require  less  meat  than  the 
heavy  breeds  and  no  artificial  stimulants. 
Plenty  of  hard  grain  and  an  abundance 
of  fresh  tender  green  feed  should  com- 
prise nearly  their  entire  food.  Forced 
pullets  and  those  that  from  lack  of  ex- 
ercise and  lack  of  green  feed,  become  too 
fat.  are  sure  to  lay  more  or  less  abnormal 
eggs,  often  dropping  them  from  the 
perches  at  night. 

FEEDING  AND  CARE  OF  THE  PULLETS 

No  fowls,  and  especially  no  growing 
fowls,  should  ever  be  subject  to  long 
fasts  or  excessive  hunger,  at  the  same 
time  they  should  never  be  surfeited  or 
have  constant  access  to  stimulating  foods. 
Whole  grains  in  mellow  soil  or  deep  lit- 
ter should  be  accessible  to  all  fowls  at 
all  times.  But  each  day  this  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  up  before  the  fresh 
supply  is  given.  This  fresh  supply  should 
be  fed  in  the  evening  that  they  may  eat 
their  fill  of  it  with  little  trouble  for  the 
night;  enough  should  be  left  that  they 
may  scratch  out  their  early  breakfast 
from  it  and  find  grains  by  scratching  all 
through  the  day.  About  noon  feed  a  good 
mash  containing  a  small  amount  of  meat, 
and  if  possible  allow  the  pullets  a  grass 
range.  If  green  feed  is  scarce  give  them 
one  full  feed  of  fresh  greens  at  night 
and  make  one-seventh  of  the  mash  al- 
falfa meal,  and  during  the  day  stick 
stock  beets  or  any  raw  vegetable  up  out 
of  the  dirt  on  big-headed  nails  for  them 
to  peck  at.  Herewith  is  the  formula  for 
mash  which  the  writer  has  found  to  pro- 
duce excellent  results  alike  for  growing 
chicks  and  young  fowls  and  laying  and 
molting  hens: 

MASH  FOR  SOME  75  FOWLS 

Four  quarts  rolled  barley,  2  quarts 
cracked  corn,  2  quarts  alfalfa  meal,  about 
a  heaping  pint  of  either  cracklings  or 
fresh  meat  scraps,  or  a  teacup  of  dry  beef 
scraps  or  a  little  less  of  blood  meal,  1 
small  handful  of  salt,  1  teacup  of  granu- 
lated or  pounded  charcoal.  Put  just 
enough  water  to  thoroughly  wet  the  in- 
gredients, cover  the  vessels  and  let  steam 
over  slow  fire,  empty  into  mixing  trough 
and  stir  in  4  quarts  of  shorts  or  bran. 
Feed  in  clean  boxes  with  a  strip  nailed 
across  the  top,  and  of  suitable  size  for 
the  class  of  fowls. 

If  one  has  potatoes  and  other  such 
vegetables  to  cook  in  this  mash  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  corn  and  barley  may 
be  left  out.  It  is  well  to  vary  their 
food  in  this  way  and  change  the  ingre- 
dients. While  these  are  good  general 
proportions,  they  need  not  be  exactly  fol- 
lowed at  all  times.  A  little  more  or  less 
meat  may  be  used  as  occasion  seems  .to 
require,  and  milk  may  be  substituted  for 
the  water  when  obtainable  for  that  pur- 
pose. My  fowls  eat  up  the  larger  and 
more  desirable  bits  of  the  mash  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  there  are  the  sitt- 
ings of  alfalfa  meal  and  shorts  left  for 
them  to  pick  at  the  better  part  of  the 
afternoon  when  they  feel  so  disposed. 

While  the  pullets  should  be  well  pro- 
tected from  drafts  and  chill  winds,  they 
should  not  be  kept  too  warm  and  allowed 
to  crowd.  Their  roosting  quarters  should 
be  roomy,  clean  and  tight,  except  on  the 
north  side,  which  should  be  always  partly 
open.    In  making  any  change  in  the  hous- 
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ing  and  yarding  of  the  pullets  it  should 
be  done  at  once.  To  change  them  just  as 
they  are  ready  to  lay  will  delay  that  de 
Bit-able  function.  In  the  springtime  when 
the  laying  instinct  is  strong  this  does  not 
seem  to  matter  greatly  but  in  the  fall  and 
winter  the  slightest  change  or  disturb 
ance  will  often  check  egg  production  for 
weeks.  This  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  hen  is  a  nervous  creature  and  the 
greater  the  layer  the  more  nervous  the 
hen.  The  rough  person  who  frightens 
the  fowls  every  time  he  goes  among  them 
Is  a  check  on  egg  production.  Teach  your 
pullets  to  like  and  trust  you;  never  al- 
low a  dog  or  child  to  send  them  skurry 
ing  over  the  fences;  care  for  them  ra- 
tionally and  faithfully;  make  them  com 
fortable  and  contented  and  they  will  lay 
the  golden  egg  for  you. 

Question  Department. 

Poultry  Raisins, — Miss  B.  V.,  of  San 
Francisco,  writes:  "I  am  contemplating 
raising  chickens,  and  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  poultry  department  of  the 
Pacific  Ki  ii.m.  Prase,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  asking  for  the  following  infor- 
mation: (1)  How  many  chickens  can  one 
run  to  the  acre  on  ploughed  ground?  2. 
How  many  chickens  can  one  man  care  for 
it"  that  is  all  he  has  to  do?  3.  If  1  install 
portable  houses  in  my  orchard,  how  many 
chickens  can  I  roost  in  one  house  of  what 
dimensions?" 

1.  On  an  egg  farm  from  150  to  300 
fowls  may  be  allowed  to  the  acre,  the  lat- 
ter number  requiring  more  care  in  keep- 
ing soil  clean  and  mellow,  and  that  all 
green  feed  be  supplied,  unless  each  acre 
space  be  divided  and  alternately  culti- 
vated and  planted  to  barley.  This  while 
reducing  the  range  one  half  doubles  its 
value  by  supplying  tender  green  feed  of 
the  most  desirable  kind  in  the  most  natu- 
ral and  healthy  way,  and  by  renewing  the 
soil  and  keeping  it  from  contamination. 
A  small  poultry  business  may  be  profit- 
ably conducted  upon  five  acres  of  land. 
I'pon  this  space  may  be  kept  an  average 
of  1000  laying  fowls,  and  the  young  stock 
to  replenish  the  same,  together  with  truck 
garden,  home  buildings,  e"tc.  In  a  large 
business  the  average  space  should  be 
larger  so  that  colonies  may  be  more  wide 
ly  scattered,  and  that  the  range  may  fur- 
nish much  of  the  green  feed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  thus  mini- 
mize the  labor  and  the  danger  of  infected 
soil.  Certainly,  1000  hens  and  more,  have 
been  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground,  but  these 
intensive  poultry  plants  are  short  lived. 
They  make  a  big  showing  at  the  start  and 
get  much  free  advertising,  but  we  no- 
tice that  the  smart  proprietors  of  such 
presently  drop  out  of  active  poultry-keep- 
ing and  make  bigger  money  by  telling 
how  they  do  it  in  a  10-cent  pamphlet 
sold  for  $1  to  the  gullible  public.  As 
the  editor  of  the  Farm-Poultry  well  puts 
ir,  intensive  poultry-keeping  is  hard  on 
the  land,  hard  of  the  poultry  and  hard  on 
the  poult ryman. 

2.  The  number  of  chickens  which  one 
man  can  care  for,  making  that  his  sole 
business,  depends  upon  the  man  and  the 
method.  In  the  Sonoma  county  poultry 
industry  one  man,  with  some  assistance 
from  his  wife  and  family,  does  the  work 
about  the  home  place  in  connection  with 
keeping  from  1000  to  3000  layers;  in  other 
cases  two  men  care  for  from  5000  to 
(1000  fowls.  In  all  cases  where  a  large 
number  of  fowls  are  handled  by  one  or 
two  persons,  they  are  kept  on  the  colony 
plan,  and  labor-saving  is  reduced  to  a 
system.  Again,  these  large  and  success- 
ful poultry  farms  are  carried  on  by  the 
owners  who  know  no  hour  limit,  often 
during  the  hatching  season  working  18  or 
19  hours  a  day.  A  hired  hand  or 
"manager"  is  an  entirely  different  per- 
son and  cannot  be  rated  in  the  same  class. 
With  convenient    arrangement    in  egg- 


farming,  one  man  should  be  able  to  care 
for  from  1000  to  1500  laying  fowls,  with 
perhaps  a  little  assistance  during  the 
hatching  season.  That  is,  if  he  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  work  and  not  averse  to 
working  over  hours.  We  judge  that  our 
inquirer  contemplates  poultry-raising  as 
an  investment,  not  as  a  business.  This 
form  of  chicken  raising  is  more  risky 
than  any  other  agricultural  investment. 
The  personal  supervision  and  labor  of 
the  owner  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  large  poultry  plant,  and  even 
then  it  should  grow  large  and  not  begin 
large.  While  all  large  undertakings  re- 
quire practical  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment in  their  management,  poultry-keep- 
ing upon  an  extensive  scale  in  addition 
to  these,  requires  adaptability,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  than  almost  any  other  un- 
dertaking. 

3.  Portable  chicken  houses  cannot  be 
conveniently  moved  if  too  large.  In 
England  where  they  are  much  used,  the 
largest  dimensions  we  have  noted  are  9 
feet  long,  6  fet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  at 
ridge  of  gable,  with  movable  outside  nest 
boxes  on  both  sides.  Such  a  house  to 
accommodate  from  40  to  60  birds.  On 
one  of  the  large  Petaluma  ranches,  the 
feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  at 
other  they  are  5x12  feet,  and  one  house 
is  allowed  for  every  75  fowls.  In  both 
cases  a  separate  laying  house  is  provided. 
In  that  section  the  ordinary  size  for  sta- 
tionary houses  is  10x12  feet,  and  from 
.">o  to  loo  fowls  are  roosted  in  such  a 
house.  It  is  not  well  to  roost  too  many 
birds  in  one  house  of  even  large  size.  They 
should  be  divided  into  roosting  squads  of 
from  50  to  100  fowls  even  when  ranging 
together  in  large  numbers. 


Direction  k>k  Open-Front  Poultry 
Houses.— C.  P.  W„  of  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, writes:  "Please  tell  me  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Pacific  RcbaI  Prkss.  if  pos 
sible,  in  what  direction  to  face  open-front 
chicken  houses;  also,  at  what  age  a  cock- 
erel may  be  mated  with  hens." 

North  or  northeast  is  the  proper  di- 
rection to  face  the  open  fronts  of  poul- 
try houses  and  coops  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
climate.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  south  and  southeast  in  the  winter, 
and  from  the  west  and  southwest  in  the 
summer.  The  occasional  north  winds  or 
"northers,"  may  be  called  dry  winds,  in 
fact,  are  an  indication  of  dry  weather, 
and  so  do  not  harm  the  fowls  even  when 
cold.  We  like  the  upper  half  of  the 
north  end  or  side  of  our  poultry  houses 
open  with  inch  mesh  covering  the  open 
space  and  the  eaves  extending  several 
inches  as  a  protection.  In  case  of  an  tin 
usual  storm  from  that  direction,  one 
thickness  of  burlap  may  be  tacked  to  the 
edge  of  the  extending  eaves  and  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  opening.  This  will  ad- 
mit plenty  of  fresh  air  while  breaking  the 
force  of  the  wind.  We  also  have  a  large 
trap  door  for  the  use  of  the  fowls,  in  the 
solid  lower  part  of  the  open  end,  and  the 
large  door,  for  cleaning  and  sunning  the 
house,  in  the  west  side. 

From  nine  months  to  a  year  is  the  prop- 
er age  to  mate  a  leghorn  cockerel.  Cock- 
erels of  the  larger  breeds  should  not  be 
mated  before  a  year  old. 


Family  portraits  or  enlarged  photos, 
if  one  must  have  them,  are  more  appro- 
priate in  one's  bedroom  than  anywhere 
else.  The  proper  wall  background  for 
such  pictures  is  a  perfectly  plain  one. 
Figured  papers  in  geometrical  or  flower 
design  back  of  enlarged  photos  of  one's 
dead,  are  absolutely  appalling  in  their 
ugliness. 


Almost  anyone  will  give  the  other  fel 
low   a   chance,   but   it   won't   do  much 
I  good  unless  the  other  fellow  gives  him 
I  self  a  chance. 


The  Home  Circle. 


If  I  Should  Die  To-Night. 

"If  I  should  die  tonight. 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting  place. 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost 
fair; 

And,  laying  snow-white  flowers  against 
my  hair. 

Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  ten- 
derness, 

And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  tonight. 

"If  I  should  die  tonight, 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind  with  loving 
thought. 

Some   kindly   deed   the  Icy   hands  had 
wrought; 

Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  ha  J 
said ; 

Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had 

sped ; 

The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride. 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside. 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned 
tonight. 

"If  I  should  die  tonight. 
Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once 

more  to  me, 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully; 
The  eyes   that   chill   me   with  averted 

glance 

Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance. 
And  soften,  in  the  old  familiar  way; 
For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  un Con- 
scious clay? 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all,  tonight. 

"O  friends.  I  pray  tonight. 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold 
brow — 

The  way  is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me;  I  am  travel-worn; 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many 
thorns. 

Forgive,  O  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I 
plead ! 

When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not 
need 

The  tenderness  for  which  T  long  tonight." 

— R.  V.  C.  Myers. 


BiU's  Visit. 


Hill  Turner,  with  laudable  intention, 
moved  about  on  tiptoe  like  a  highly  strung 
marionette,  frequently  glancing  furtively 
at  an  exhausted  woman  who  lay  sleeping 
on  the  bed.  At  the  fire  a  nurse  stirred 
some  gruel  in  a  saucepan  and  shot  angry 
glances  in  Hill's  direction. 

Presently  the  woman,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mis..  Turner,  woke  with  a  little 
start  and.  catching  sight  of  Bill,  beck- 
oned him  to  her  side.  Tottering  in  the 
same  irresponsible  manner,  he  gained  the 
bed  and  awaited  further  developments. 

At  this  juncture  the  nurse  felt  called 
upon  to  assert  her  authority,  and.  rising 
from  off  her  knees,  show  a  forefinger. 
"What  did  I  tell  you?"  she  demanded. 

Mrs.  Turner,  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
remember  anything,  proceeded  to  push  the 
enveloping  sheets  and  blankets  from  a 
little  bundle  of  flannel,  and  expose  it  to 
view.  Then  she  looked  up  into  the  man's 
face  and  smiled  gladly.  "Ain't  he  like 
you.  Bill?"  she  whispered  rapturously. 

"Like  as  two  peas,"  asserted  the  nurse, 
in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no  denial.  Bill, 
gazing  open  mouthed,  wondered  vaguely 
how  they  could  trace  the  faintest  resent 
blance  between  it  and  anything  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life  before,  but  was 
wisely  silent. 

The  inspection  over,  and  Bill  having 
been  allowed  to  touch  the  tiny  puckered 
brow  with  his  lips,  he  sat  down  by  the 
fire  and  took  up  the  evening  paper. 

As  a  rule,  during  the  evening  Bill  read 


the  paper  carefully,  with  an  occasional 
break  to  tender  such  information  as  was 
agreeable  to  his  wife. 

Tonight,  Bill,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
paper,  strove  to  gather  the  details  of  cur- 
rent events,  but  failed  ignoniiniously  linn 
he  came  to  a  list  of  advertisements,  and, 
stopping  at  an  illustration  of  "Boys' 
Sailor  Suits  for  $1.69,"  he  read  that,  and 
it  fired  the  train. 

Already,  in  his  imagination,  the  tiny 
flannel  swathed  bundle  had  reached  the 
age  of  sailor  suits,  and  Bill  was  leading 
him  by  the  hand. 

Of  course,  it  was  Sunday  morning,  while 
Sarah  was  cooking  the  one  great  feast 
of  the  week. 

Sarah  had  said:  "For  goodness'  sake, 
take  that  child  out  of  my  way  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Bill." 

"All  right,"  he  said  at  last.  "Just  rub 
his  face  over."    Then  they  had  started. 

The  young  Bill  had  gone  to  school  and 
captured  all  the  prizes,  besides  being  the 
best  football  player  on  the  team.  People 
were  advising  him  to  let  young  Bill  go 
in  for  a  profession,  but  the  schoolmaster 
said  he  ought  to  be  a  teacher.  Finally 
he'd  given  in  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
his  son  had  become  a  school  principal, 
and  they'd  moved  into  a  big  house  with 
bay  windows  and  a  lawn  in  front,  and 
a  garden  at  the  back  and  a  summer  house. 

"If  you're  going  out  for  an  hour  I'll 
make  the  missis  tidy  and  comfortable  be- 
fore I  goes." 

He  looked  up  with  a  start  and  saw  the 
nurse  was  addressing  him. 

In  the  street  he  found  time  to  intra 
duce  young  Bill  into  Congress,  stirring 
the  country  with  spirited  denunciation 
of  the  millions  wasted  by  wealthy  drones, 
and  goodness  only  knows  how  much 
further  up  the  social  scale  young  Bill 
would  have  gone,  propelled  by  his  father's 
active  brain,  if  Bill  the  elder  hadn't  by 
this  time  arrived  at  his  club. 

Hill  End  Debating  Club  was  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling  house,  where  Bill  and  his 
companions  met  and  talked  politics.  But 
tonight  Bill  expatiated  on  parents'  whole 
duty  to  their  progeny,  illuminating  his 
address  with  a  highly  imaginative  appen- 
dix which  went  to  prove  the  coming  gen- 
eration would  in  some  mysterious  way 
be  greatly  benefited  by  someone  of  whom 
he  was  cognizant. 
|  When  he  left  the  club  he  walked  away 
in  deep  thought,  after  astonishing  his 
companions  by  avowing  his  intention  of 
never  entering  the  doors  again.  And 
right  down  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
there  was  a  strange  sense  of  gladness  that 
he  had  never  known  before.  In  truth,  he 
was  ridiculously  happy,  for  nine  years 
had  elapsed  since  Sarah  and  Bill  had 
become  man  and  wife,  and  they  had 
grown  dangerously  apart  in  the  waiting 
for  this  tiny  link  of  love  that  had  come 
at  last. 

Cautiously  he  had  inserted  the  latch- 
key, slipped  off  his  heavy  boots  on  the 
mat.  ami  crept  upstairs  with  them  in  his 
hand.  As  he  peeped  in  at  the  door  he 
saw  that  things  were  much  as  In-  had 
left  them — his  wife  lying  back  in  bed, 
white  and  worn,  the  nurse  sitting  by  I  he 
fire. 

The  nurse  spoke  first. 

"He's  gawn."  she  mumbled  dolefully. 

"Gawn! — where?"  He  stared  around, 
half  dazed,  then  appealed  to  Sarah  with 
a  look  of  entreaty.  Sarah  tried  to  frame 
the  ominous  word  with  her  crumpled 
white  lips  and  failed. 

Silently  the  nurse  touched  his  hand  and 
pointed  to  the  dingy  couch  in  the  corner. 

He  understood  then.  Slowly  and  rever- 
ently he  crossed  over  and  drew  back  the 
covering.  The  little  face,  so  red  and 
puckered,  had  grown  smooth  and  white, 
and  though  Bill  was  only  a  rough  labor- 
ing man,  who  had  never  read  a  Bible,  yet 
he  muttered  something  as  he  fell  on  his 
knees  with  a  groan  of  agony  that  must 
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have  sounded  to  God  more  like  a  prayer 
than  some  He  had  heard  that  night. 

When  Bill  looked  up  again  the  nurse 
had  gone  and  Sarah  had  sunk  into  merci- 
ful dreamland.  On  the  floor  lay  the  even- 
ing paper  just  where  Bill  had  thrown  it, 
and  Bill's — young  Bill's — sailor  suit  was 
painfully  vivid  in  the  firelight,  and  it 
raked  up  his  foolish  vanities,  only  to  fly 
adrift  again  as  he  turned  his  weeping 
eyes  once  more  to  the  wee  baby  face  of 
young  Bill,  who  could  not  stay  to  fulfill 
his  brilliant  destiny. 
'  For  God  had  called  him  back. — Ada 
Koscoe. 


Those  Long  Pine  Boxes. 

For  all  that  we  as  a  people  are  always 
grumbling  about  something  or  other,  we 
still  have  much  to  be  glad  and  thankful 
for.  We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
at  the  depot  at  San  Jose  a  few  days  ago. 
An  expressman  wheeled  a  truck  loaded 
with  boxes  and  bundles  of  various  kinds, 
going  out  to  many  destinations  by  ex- 
press. There  were  boxes  of  merchandise 
for  business  men;  suits  of  clothes  and 
dresses,  maybe  to  be  worn  at  a  wedding; 
cut  flowers  for  sweethearts,  and  presents, 
maybe,  and  tokens  of  love — and  a  long 
pine  box.  Those  long  pine  boxes  always 
make  us  feel  sad,  somehow,  and  we  won- 
der if  it  is  a  husband  or  wife,  mother 
or  friend,  and  think  that  some  heart  has 
been  stricken  and  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  mother  or  father  or  friend  whom  the 
icy  finger  of  death  has  touched;  and  we 
thank  God  it  is  not  our  wife,  or  child, 
oi-  friend.  We  always  think  then  of  Gene 
Field's  piece  about  "That  Little  Yaller 
Baby,"  where  the  young  farmer  husband 
on  the  train,  carrying  with  him  a  little 
sickly  baby,  while  its  mother  and  his  wife 
rode  cold  and  still  in  a  long  pine  box  in 
the  express  car.  Makes  a  fellow  sort  of 
choke  up,  you  know,  and  the  window 
pane  of  the  car  clouds  up  and  looks  foggy, 
as  though  there  were  a  mist  outdoors,  or 
something.  Makes  him  think  he  ain't 
treating  God  just  right  by  grumbling  and 
growling  because  things  are  not  better, 
instead  of  remembering  how  much  worse 
it  might  be  i£  on  taking  a  journey  we 
had  to  buy  two  tickets  instead  of  one, 
the  extra  one  for  a  long  pine  box  in  the 
express  car. — Mt.  View  Register. 


"Helping  Out." 

All  over  the  country,  women  are  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  entertainment  is 
needed  for  the  tourist,  automobilists,  etc., 
for  our  country  has  gone  travel  mad,  and 
no  one  stays  at  home  unless  he  has  to. 
With  the  change  from  stage-coach  to  rail- 
road travel,  the  old  roadhouses  or  way- 
side inns  went  out  of  existence,  but  now 
the  village  tea-room  is  an  acknowledged 
and  prosperous  fact.  One  needs,  first  of 
all,  a  pleasant,  roomy  house,  on  or  near 
the  main  road;  it  must  be  tastefully  fur- 
nished and  spotlessly  clean.  One  must  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  serve  an  appetizing 
luncheon,  more  or  less  substantial,  or 
other  light  refreshments. 

A  retiring  room  for  the  dusty  traveler, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  and  plenty  of 
small,  clean  towels,  is  imperative. 

Well-cooked  food,  daintily  served,  well 
paid  for,  and  in  the  rest  or  sitting  room 
a  glass  case  or  bookcase  may  contain  such 
things  for  sale  as  souvenir  postcards  (if 
pen  and  ink  are  at  hand  and  stamps  sup- 
plied, things  are  sure  to  sell)  ;  also  hand- 
made articles  suitable  for  gifts,  or  dainty 
glasses  of  home-made  jellies,  orange  mar- 
malade, preserved  fruits  or  pickles.  Many 
of  these  things  might  be  contributed  by 
outsiders,  paying  10  per  cent  for  your 
trouble.  This  is  a  far  better  arrangement 
I  ban  sending  things  to  a  Woman's  Ex- 
change, and  a  tea-room  properly  con- 
1  ducted   may   furnish  an  outlet  for  the 


work  of  that  community,  with  an  accep- 
table income  in  return. 


Sandwiches. 


The  day  of  the  picnic  is  at  hand,  and 
dainty  sandwiches  are  in  demand. 

Fig  and  Raisin  Sandwiches. — Form  a 
paste  by  cooking  chopped  figs  in  just 
enough  water  to  hold  them  together.  To 
the  paste  add  half  the  quantity  of  chopped 
and  seeded  raisins,  or,  if  preferred, 
chopped  nut  meats;  then  spread  on  rounds 
of  buttered  brown  bread  and  form  into 
sandwiches. 

Nut  and  Orange  Marmalade  Sand- 
wiches.— Shell  and  blanch  a  dozen  al- 
monds. Put  these,  together  with  a  dozen 
English  walnut  meats,  through  a  nut- 
grinder.  Mix  them  with  a  cupful  of  or- 
ange marmalade  and  spread  on  slices  of 
thin  buttered  bread,  either  white  or  gra- 
ham. 

Cheese  and  Pepper  Sandwiches. — Take 
crisp  green  peppers,  chop  fine  and  mix 
with  grated  cheese.  Heat  thoroughly  and 
spread  the  mixture  on  buttered  slices  of 
white  or  graham  bread  and  form  into 
sandwiches.    These  are  delicious. 

Rolled  Sandwiches. — Take  a  rather 
large  loaf  of  bread  and  trim  off  the 
crusts  and  cut  lengthwise'  into  thin  slices. 
Dip  the  slices  in  water,  lay  them  in  a 
pan,  cover  very  closely  and  place  in  a 
hot  oven  15  to  20  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  oven  and  when  partly  cool  spread  with 
fresh  sweet  butter  and  any  preferred  fill- 
ing; then  roll  up  like  jellycake  and  place 
each  sandwich  so  it  will  not  come  un- 
rolled. The  steaming  gives  them  a  fresh, 
sweet  taste  and  makes  them  pliant  so 
they  may  be  easily  rolled. 


Home-made  Crystallized  Fruit. 

Crystallized  fruit  is  considered  a  luxury 
if  bought  in  the  shops.  If  home-made  it 
is  equally  delicious  and  much  cheaper. 
Pineapple  crystallized  is  a  dish  fit  for 
an  epicure.  To  prepare  it,  cut  the  pine- 
apple in  slices  across  the  fruit,  having 
each  piece  a  good  quarter  inch  thick. 
Make  a  very  thick  syrup,  pound  for  pound, 
adding  for  each  pound  a  small  cup  of 
water.  Boil  the  sugar  first,  then  drop 
in  the  fruit,  and  wnen  they  have  boiled 
clear  take  out  and  drain  from  the  syrup. 
Sprinkle  liberally  with  powdered  sugar, 
lay  on  sieve,  and  set  the  fruit  on  a  warm 
oven.  Use  a  wire  dish  and  set  within 
another  dish  to  catch  the  syrup.  In  two 
hours  turn  the  fruit  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar  again.  Keep  this  up  until  the  sugar 
has  all  dripped  out.  On  no  account  have 
the  oven  hot,  as  it  will  dry  the  fruit 
and  leave  it  like  so  much  leather.  And, 
of  course,  the  fruit  must  be  laid  in  single 
rows  whifen  drying. 

When  the  sugar  has  evaporated  and 
the  sugar  has  formed  a  glazed  surface, 
put  away  in  boxes  in  a  dry  place.  Waxed 
paper  should  be  laid  between  each. 


Grape  Recipes. 

Grape  Jam. — Stem  and  seed  the  grapes, 
put  on  to  boil.  After  boiling  clown  one- 
third  add  cup  for  cup  of  sugar  and  boil 
until  thick.  This  makes  a  delicious  jam; 
however,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  English  walnut  meats,  chopped 
fine.  About  one  cup  to  ten  is  the  proper 
amount. 

Canned  Grapes. — Seed  the  grapes,  make 
thick  syrup  same  as  for  any  fruit,  drop 
in  grapes  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes. 
Seal  in  cans  hot.  The  Muscat  grapes 
put  up  in  this  way  make  a  very  fine  sauce. 

To  Seed  Grapes. — The  only  satisfactory 
way  we  have  found  to  seed  the  white 
grape  is  by  cutting  open  with  a  knife. 
The  use  of  a  colander  in  seeding  is  waste- 
ful, as  it  uses  up  too  much  of  the  skins 
which  in  jams  or  canned  fruits  cook  up 
to  be  as  good  as  the  pulp. 


Kitchen  Table  Too  Low. 

Is  your  kitchen  table  too  low?  If  it  is, 
don't  subject  yourself  to  the  unnecessary 
strain  another  day.  Get  four  common 
doorstops  such  as  screw  into  the  wains- 
coting to  prevent  doors  striking  the  wall, 
and  screw  one  on  to  the  bottom  of  each 
table  leg.  This  raises  the  table  about 
three  inches  and  makes  it  much  more 
convenient  for  the  tall  person.  The  door- 
stops look  like  finished  portions  of  the 
legs,  are  neat  and  could  not  be  detected 
as  being  other  than  parts  of  the  legs 
themselves.  They  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents  and  screwed  on  in  five  minutes. 


"Poinsettia"  Salad. 

Choose  smooth,  firm,  ripe  tomatoes,  of 
medium  size,  one  for  each  person  to  be 
served.  Cut  carefully  into  sections  to 
represent  the  petals  of  the  poinsettia, 
leaving  the  sections  joined  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tomato.  In  the  centers  of  the  to- 
matoes place  one  of  the  little  bunches  of 
blossoms  from  a  head  of  cooked  cauli- 
flower. Arrange  the  whole  on  lettuce 
leaves  on  individual  plates  and  serve  ac- 
companied by  French  dressing. 

This  salad  might  also  be  used  to  carry 
out  other  red  and  green  color  schemes. 


Contentment. 

Let  us  learn  to  be  content  with  what 
we  have.  Let  us  get  rid  of  our  false 
estimates,  set  up  all  the  higher  ideals — 
a  quiet  home;  vines  of  our  own  planting; 
a  few  books  full  of  the  inspiration  of 
a  genius;  a  few  friends  worthy  of  being 
loved,  and  able  to  love  us  in  turn;  a 
hundred  innocent  pleasures  that  bring 
no  pain  or  remorse;  a  devotion  to  the 
right  that  will  never  swerve;  a  simple  re- 
ligion- empty  of  all  bigotry,  full  of  trust 
and  hope  and  love — and  to  such  a  philos- 
ophy this  world  will  give  up  all  the  empty 
joy  it  has. — David  Swing. 

The  Casus  Belli. 

One  day  a  Scotch  and  an  English  boy 
who  were  fighting  were  separated  by  their 
respective  mothers  with  difficulty,  the 
Scotch  boy,  though  the  smaller,  being 
far  the  more  pugnacious.  "What  garred 
ye  ficht  a  big  laddie  like  that  for?"  said 
the  mother,  as  she  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  nose.  "And  I'll  fight  him  again,"  said 
the  boy,  "if  he  says  Scotsmen  wear  kilts 
because  their  feet  are  too  big  to  get  into 
trousers."- — Argonaut. 


Good  Fishing. 

K.  M.  Wharry  was  telling  some  friends 
about  a  proposed  fishing  trip  to  a  lake  in 
Colorado  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 

"Are  there  any  trout  out  there?"  asked 
one  friend. 

"Thousands  of  'em,"  replied  Mr. 
Wharry. 

"Will  they  bite  easily?"  asked  another. 

"Will  they?"  said  Mr.  Wharry.  "Why, 
they're  absolutely  vicious.  A  man  has  to 
hide  behind  a  tree  to  bait  a  hook." 

Good  buyers  of  material,  device,  or  ser- 
vice are  like  those  with  the  ability  to  see 
wise  ir vestments. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?.»' 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Franc»3co 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views. 
Address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  Cal. 


THE  MONITOR  WAV 

Saves  609b  in  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  senl 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merckants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold, 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  NC,  Stockton.  C&t. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  n 
youug  mun  or  woman  in  every  county  In 
the  State  to  solicit  for  subscrlli lions  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  our** 
and  we  will  forward,  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


Associated 
Telegraph  Schools 

SPECIALISTS 

Wireless,    Railroad   and  Com- 
mercial Telegraphy. 


Grandest  opportunity  for  a  profes- 
sional career  today. 

Recent  developments  in  the  wireless 
field  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for 
your  son  or  daughter. 

Dignified  and  lucrative  positions 
assured  all  our  graduates. 

The  demand  is  fast  gaining  on  the 
supply.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Call  or  write. 

320  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  August  17.  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT 

The  wheat  market  shows  very  little 
change  oven  those  quotations  last  re- 
ported. Reports  from  all  over  the  State 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  wheat  crop  is 
very  large.  In  Butte  county  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  wheat  crop  is  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  last  year,  and  a  dispatch 
for  Durham  says  that  they  are  paying 
$1.60  for  wheat. 

California  Club   $1.70  @1.74 

Sonora   1-75  @1.85 

White  Australia    1.76  @1.82Vi 

Northern   Club    1 .67  1      1 .72 ' ... 

Northern  Bluestem    1.80  @1.85 

Russian  Red    1.67% 01.74 

Turkey  Red    L72%@1.77% 

BARLEY 

There  is  no  change  in  the  barley  quo 
tations.  In  the  San  Francisco  market  the 
buyers  are  becoming  very  active  and  are 
taking  up  large  quantities  of  this  grain. 
A  dispatch  from  Chico  gives  the  price* 
being  paid  in  Butte  county  at  $1,  and 
that  the  farmers  are  hanging  on  to  the 
grain  and  refuse  to  sell  out  at  that  price. 
H  is  estimated  that  there  was  three  times 
the  amount  of  barley  raised  in  Butte 
county  this  year  than  was  harvested  last 
season.  Reports  from  San  Benito  county 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  barley  crop  is 
very  large  and  of  very  good  quality,  and 
(hat  many  of  the  farmesr  are  holding  out 
for  better  prices. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.15  @1.20 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.08  @1.12 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.07 

OATS 

The  oat  market  is  fairly  strong  with 
the  buyers  in  the  country  taking  up  large 
quantities  of  oats.  So  far,  however,  there 
has  been  very  little  change  in  price  ex- 
cept in  the  milling  varieties. 

Red,  feed   $1.55@1.60 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.80  @1.85 

Black    1.55    @  1.62  M: 

CORN. 

The  corn  shows  no  change  over  prices 
quoted  last  week.  The  Egyptian  corn 
crop  seems  to  be  light  over  the  State, 
and  as  a  result  this  commodity  still  keeps 
up. 

Eastern  Yellow   $L67%@1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70  @1.72>/> 

Egyptian — White    1.55  @l.60 

Brown    1.60  @1.62</2 

RYE 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
the  rye  market. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS 

Most  of  the  beans  have  been  sold  out 
and  buyers  are  all  waiting  for  the  new 
crop.  Reports  over  the  State  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  colored  beans  and  a  light  crop  of  the 
white  varieties.  The  prices,  quoted  below, 
are  being  offered  the  bean  growers,  but 
very  few  are  being  made  at  those  figures, 
as  the  farmers  expect  better  prices. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $4.00  ©4.25 

Blackeyes    4.25  @4.50 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  @3.65 

Garvanzos    2.25  @2.50 

Horse  Beans    1.50  @1.60 

Small  Whites    3.25  @3.50 

Large  Whites    3.00  @3.15 

Limas    4.25  @4.50 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    3.60  @3.75 

Red    3.50  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys   3.50 

SEEDS 

The  seed  market  shows  no  change  over 
quotations  made  last.  week.  Brown  mus- 
tard is  the  strongest  commodity  in  the 
seed  line. 

Alfalfa    16    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4'/.c 

Canary    3\U@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5VjC 

Hemp    3    @  3V*>c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    5V2@  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5 Vic 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.50(3)  3.75 

FLOUR 

Flour  remains  very  steady  in  sympathy 
with  wheat.  Many  of  the  mills  have  been 
shut  down  for  some  time,  but  are  now 
operating  again. 


Cat  Family  Extras  $5.S0  (3  6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    5.80  @6.20 

Superfine    4.60  @5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  ©5.25 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  prospects  in  the  hay  market  look 
much  brighter  than  any  time  within  the 
last  three  months.  The  scarcity  of  hay 
in  Nevada  and  all  over  the  Northwest 
will  soon  cause  a  good  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia hay.  Alfalfa  is  the  strongest  thing 
on  the  hay  market  at  the  present  time, 
having  gone  up  a  couple  of  dollars  since 
last  quoted.  This  is  due  to  the  dairymen 
all  over  the  Northwest  and  in  California 
buying  up  large  quantities  of  this  hay 
for  their  winter  use.  Indications  point 
to  a  much  higher  price  in  the  near  future 
for  alfalfa.  A  grade  of  medium  and  poor 
grade  hay  is  being  sent  into  the  San 
Francisco  market.  All  choice  wheat  and 
tame  oat  hay.  which  is  sent  in,  meets  a 
ready  market,  but  poor  stuff  has  to  be 
slashed  in  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $12.00@14.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    9.00@13.00 

Tame  Oats    9.00@12.50 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.50 

Barley    9.00@12.50 

Alfalfa    8.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    50@  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Mian  and  shorts  are  very  strong  in  this 
department,  while  there  is  practically  lit 
tie  doing  in  some  of  the  other  feedstuffs. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    23.50@24.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.50@24.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.50@29.50 

Shorts    24.50@26.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

The  onion  market  still  remains  very 
weak,  as  large  quantities  are  coming  in 
from  the  river  district.  Tomatoes  are 
very  firm  and  the  best  bay  lots  are  bring- 
ing top  prices.  Green  corn  is  coming  in 
in  lighter  quantities  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  a  result  the  price  has  gone  up. 
Summer  squash,  peas  and  beans  are 
steady,  while  peppers,  cucumbers,  and  egg 
plant  are  going  much  lower. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.25 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box..  .80@  1.30 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack .. .    1.00@  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb    4@  5^c 

Green  peas,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box    1.00@  1.40 

Egg  Plant,  per  box  65@  70c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Pickle  Cucumbers    85@  1.30 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00@  1.10 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.60@  2.10 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45@  60c 

Carrots    75@  75c 

POTATOES 

The  potato  market  is  very  strong  and 
the  price  remains  unchanged.  Many  of 
the  shipping  firms  are  sending  large 
amounts  ">  Northern  sections.  A  dis- 
patch from  Stockton  says  40  carloads  of 
potatoes  a  day  are  being  shipped  to  south- 
western points.  Local  growers  are  being 
paid  on  an  average  of  $1  a  sack.  It  is 
estimated  that  X000  cars  or  1,560.000  sacks 
of  potatoes  will  be  shipped  from  this  sec- 
tion this  year. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack.. $  1.10@  1.40 

River  Whites,  per  box   1.00@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb  03@  3%c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY 

Poultry. — The  poultry  market  is  rather 
weak  on  account  of  the  large  eastern  ship- 
ments and  the  local  chicken  raisers  are 
sending  in  large  quantities  of  poor  stock 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Reports  from  Vina  are 
to  the  effect  that  this  section  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  crop  of  turkeys  that  it 
has  sent  out  in  years. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.75 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra  I   8.00@10.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  S.50@10.50 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Ac-re  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  per 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINK  LAND  FOB  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FKl'ITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    II  HALT  MY  1)1  STRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  rontraet  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks   :   6.00@  7.00 

BUTTER 

Butter. — The  butter  market,  shows  a 
change  over  quotations  given  last  week. 
This  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  Hum 
boldt  butter  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
market.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
large  amounts  of  butter  being  sent  to 
Oregon,  where  the  supply  has  been  rapidly 
falling  off.  The  following  prices  are  quoted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   31  c 

Firsts    29  c 

Seconds   28  c 

EGGS 

Kggs. — The  egg  market  is  firm  with  ar- 
rivals of  strictly  fresh  California  extras 
rinding  ready  sale.  Receipts  of  extras 
from  over  the  State  are  decreasing  rapid- 
ly and  the  market  has  a  tendency  upward. 
The  producers  at  the  present  time  expect 
a  slight  increase  from  the  new  stock  of 
pullets. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   36!--;C 

Firsts    321/.C 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  C 

CHEESE 

Cheese. — The  cheese  market  is  a  little 
stronger  than  when  last  reported,  and 
shows  an  increase  of  a  half  cent.  The 
cheese  makers  expect  a  good  year  as  the 
northern  market  will  call  a  large  amount 
of  cheese  from  California. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16%C 

Firsts    14  c 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   17M»c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

The  fruit  shipments  this  year  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  last  season.  To  date 
6375  cars  of  fruit  have  been  shipped  out 
as  compared  to  6270  last  year.  The  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors'  recent  report 
says  that  for  the  week  ending  last  Fri- 
day 254  V>  carloads  of  peaches  were 
Shipped,  S!»!|  carloads  of  plums.  226 '/i 
carloads  of  pears,  223 >t  carloads  of 
grapes. 

Grapes. — The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors say  the  grape  movement  is  now  fairly 
under  way.  It.  consists  principally  of 
Malagas  and  Thompson  seedless,  but  To- 
kays from  the  earlier  sections  are  becom- 
ing fairly  plentiful  in  the  anc^on  cars. 
It  will  apparently  be  two  weeks  before 
this  variety  will  be  offered  in  large  quan 
ucies.  Rose  of  Peru  are  now  about  ready 
and  a  small  amount  will  be  forwarded 
during  the  coming  week.  The  Modesto 
News  says  that  the  wine  grape  buyers  are 
offered  $10  a  ton  on  seven-year  contracts, 
in  that  locality.  These  grapes  are  of  the 
Alicant  Bouschet  variety.  Every  variety 
of  grapes  are  being  sought  on  seven-year 
contracts  on  prices  ranging  from  $7  to 
$10.  The  Fresno  Republican  reports  that 
$8  a  ton  is  being  paid  for  wine  grapes. 
$10  a  ton  for  second  crop  muscats  for 
branuy-making.  A  dispatch  from  Lodi 
says  that  a  San  Francisco  commission 
house  in  this  locality  is  trying  to  buy 
100(1  tons  of  wine  grapes.  The  buyer  stat- 
ed that  he  could  give  considerably  more 
than  $7.50  a  ton  for  w.ne  grapes.  A  dis- 
patch from  Woodland  says  the  California 
Wine  Association  seems  to  be  in  no  hurry 
about  fixing  the  price  for  wine  grapes. 
Two  prominent  growers  of  this  locality 
were  offered  $7.50  a  ton  last  week  for 
grapes.  They  think  the  independent  wine 
companies  can  force  the  association  to  pay 
better  prices  so  they  turned  the  offer 
down.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  growers  are  firm  they  will  obtain  at 
least  $8  a  ton.  A  dispatch  from  Clovis 
says  that  $S  a  ton  is  being  paid  for  wine 
grapes  in  that  locality.  Matteis  winery 
and  the  Las  Palmas  winery  of  Fresno, 
have  announced  that  they  will  pay  $S 


a  ton  for  wine  grapes  and  $10  a  ton  for 
muscats.  These  two  wineries  intend  start- 
ing immediately  crushing  grapes  and 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  establishing 
prices.  The  vineyards  around  Fresno 
are  being  offered,  according  to  a  dispatch, 
$10  a  ton  for  the  grapes,  if  they  will  con- 
tract to  deliver  all  their  grapes  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  to  ten  years.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  California  Wine  Association  is 
offering  $8.50  a  ton  for  wine  grapes,  but 
so  far  this  report  can  not  be  authenti- 
cated. The  prices  being  paid  for  Malagas 
around  Fresno  are  ranging  from  $14  to 
$17  a  ton.  The  Emperors  are  selling  for 
$20  f.  o.  b. 

Pears. — There  are  very  few  pears  now 
available  for  f.o.b.  trade.  Reports  from 
Dutch  Flat,  Placer  county,  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  about 
the  average  yield,  and  prices  are  much 
better  than  those  paid  last  year.  A  dis 
patch  front  Anderson.  Shasta  county,  gives 
the  price  for  Bartletts  at  $55  a  ton.  with 
a  light  crop. 

Peaches. — The  shipment  of  peaches  has 
declined  greatly  in  the  last  week.  Sal- 
ways  will  commence  moving  in  a  small 
way  in  a  few  days,  but  they  will  not  be 
of  much  consequence.  A  heavy  shipment 
of  Levi  clings  is  expected  to  commence 
about  September  1.  Reports  from  An- 
derson, Shasta  county,  are  to  the  effect 
that  peaches  in  that  locality  are  of  an 
average  crop  and  $20  a  ton  is  being  paid. 

Plums. — Plum  shipments  are  decreasing 
daily  and  will  continue  to  do  so  from  now 
on.  There  are  a  few  Garden  Duke,  Hun- 
garian, and  Kelsey  still  available. 

The  local  fruit  market  is  very  active, 
and  retail  dealers  are  buying  up  large 
quantities  of  hold-over  stuff.  Bartlett 
pears  are  coming  in  in  small  quantities, 
but  are  bringing  about  $40  a  ton  for  No. 
1  stuff.  Peaches  are  falling  away  rapidly 
and  the  market  is  improving  in  price. 
Plums  and  prunes  are  firm  and  the  can- 
neries are  paying  from  $37  to  $40  for 
the  yellow  egg  and  green  gage  variety. 
The  apple  market  at  present  time  is  call- 
ing for  fancy  red  stuff  and  very  few  poorly 
colored  Gravensteins  are  wanted.  Figs  are 
weak.  The  melon  market,  especially  in 
nutmeg  cantaloupes,  is  very  strong,  but 
watermelons  are  not  in  very  good  demand 
owing  to  their  tendency  to  be  over-ripe. 
The  grapes  are  showing  up  much  better 
than  last  week  on  account  of  (he  matur- 
ing of  the  fruit. 

Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless    65ft;  Ml 

Muscat    90c@  1.10 

Tokay,  per  crate    LlOffJr  1.30 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins.  4  tier  90@  1.10  - 

Other  varieties   65@  80c 

Fancy  Red    1.00@  1.30 

Strawberries,  per  chest   5.50@  7.50 

Blackberries,  per  chest    4.00@  7.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   08@  11c 

Peaches,  large  box  50@  1.00 

Plums,  per  crate    60@  85c 

Nectarines,  per  crate  80@  1.10 

Pears,  per  box  90®  1.25 

Bartlett  Pears   1.10@  1.35 

Figs,  Black,  per  drawer  60@  1.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Peaches. — The  peach  outlook  over  the 
State  has  never  been  better.  The  Fresno 
Republican  says  that  the  packers  are 
scrambling  for  5c.  peaches,  and  are  even 
offering  5Vic  in  some  quarters.  Fowler 
was  the  centre  of  the  rush  and  was 
cleaned  up  fairly  well.  Hanford  and  vi- 
cinity were  alreauy  sold  out  so  that  the 
crop  as  a  whole  has  been  rapidly  cleaned 
up,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  some 
fear  among  the  shorts  that  they  will  not 
find  enough  goods  to  cover  requirements, 
and  that  they  will  be  forced  to  buy  from 
fellow  packets  as  they  were  forced  to  this 
year  on  apricots. 

It  is  believed  that  75';  of  the  crop  is 
now  sold  all  over  the  San  Joaquin  section. 
The  Hanford  Sentinel,  speaking  of  the 
peaches,  said  that  they  jumped  last  Sat- 
urday, and  are  now  being  offered  at  4:KjC. 
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It  is  estimated  that  in  Kings  county  there 
are  not  over  500  tons  left  in  the  growers' 
hands.  The  crop  for  the  county  will  run 
a  little  over  3000  tons,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  one  packer. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  says  that 
there  has  been  little  buying  of  dried 
peaches,  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  on 
the  trays.  The  market  is  41/ic  a  pound, 
with  a  little  higher  price  being  paid  for 
choice  goods.  From  all  quarters  reports 
are  that  peaches  will  not  be  as  large  as 
usual. 

The  Hanford  Journal,  speaking  of  the 
peach  situation  in  Kings  county,  says  that 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  4000 
tons  of  peaches  in  that  county  this  year, 
and  prices  have  advanced  to  4%c,  and 
some  packers  think  that  5c.  is  only  a 
thing  of  the  next  few  days.  The  peaches 
are  superior  in  quality  to  any  peaches 
produced  for  several  years.  This  is  due 
to  the  dry  spring,  which  always  gives  ex- 
cellent flavor  to  peaches. 

Raisins. — The  growers  around  Fresno, 
according  to  the  Fresno  Republican,  place 
the  raisin  crop  at  15  to  20%  short.  The 
heaviest  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
Sultanas  and  Thompson  seedless,  where 
the  percentage  of  loss  will  run  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  muscats.  Three 
cents  has  been  paid  for  raisins,  and  one 
firm  has  been  offering  3V&C.  The  predic- 
tion is  heard  freely  now  that  raisins  will 
reach  3YyC.  sweatbox,  in  a  few  weeks. 
Rosenburg,  a  large  packer,  recently  paid 
3%c.  for  raisins  at  Kingsburg,  and  the 
same  day  paid  3c.  flat  for  several  hun- 
dred tons  at  Selma.  The  export  market 
for  raisins  is  very  strong.  Germany  and 
England  are  buying  up  large  quantities, 
and  some  of  the  other  European  countries 
are  inquiring  for  samples. 

Apricots. — The  apricot  market  holds  out 
fairly  well  and  the  price  around  Fresno  is 
lOVic.  At  Riverside,  the  J.  K.  Armsby 
Co.  recently  bought  their  apricots  at  91/4c. 
The  Orange  County  Dried  Fruit  Associa- 
tion met  last  week  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  apricot  growers  to  hold  out 
for  lie.  This  already  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  a  half  cent,  as  prior  to 
this  resolution  SH^c.  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing price,  and  it  went  up  to  10c.  The 
growers  are  confident  of  getting  the  extra 
cent  within  the  next  week. 

Figs. — The  fig  crop,  according  to  the 
Fresno  Republican,  is  about  10  per  cent 
short,  and  has  now  been  sold  to  the  pack- 
ers. The  crop  was  cleaned  up  last  spring 
before  the  buyers  in  other  lines  had  be- 
come active  to  any  extent.  Prices  range 
from  21oC.  a  pound  to  3'L»c:  The  size  of 
the  fig  crop  in  this  State  this  season  is 
figured  at  from  5250  to  6250  tons.  In  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  there  are  from  3500  to 
4000  tons  of  white  figs  and  about  250  tons 
of  black  figs.  In  northern  California,  it  is 
estimated  there  are  about  500  tons  of 
white  figs  and  1000  to  1500  tons  of  black. 
The  fig  growers  at  Inderrieden  are  being 
offered  3  Vic.  a  pound,  but  they  are  hold- 
ing off  for  4c,  in  fact,  some  of  the  grow- 
ers have  already  received  that  price. 

The  fruit  market  has  received  a  sudden 
spurt  in  almost  every  branch  and  espec- 
ially in  peaches  and  prunes.  Reports 
show  that  the  apricot  crop  has  been  close- 
ly cleaned  up  and  estimates  place  the 
crop  left  in  the  producers'  hands  at  not 
over  50  cars.  Indications  point  to  a  little 
higher  market  in  apricots  in  the  near 
future.  Raisins  and  peaches  show  higher 
price  than  quotations    given  last  week, 


with  a  strong  demand. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  7^®  8y2c 

Figs,  black    "   4  C 

Figs,  white    4    @  5%c 

Apricots    10    @12  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    12    @13  c 

Peaches    4M>@  6  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4Vi@  4%c 

Pears    8    @12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2i£@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    3M>c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3^0 

London  Layers,  3  crown..  90c@  1.00 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  special  citrus  report  from  Los  An- 
geles says  that  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  citrus  situation  in  the' 
past  week,  and  conditions  are  about  as 
they  were  at  last  writing.  The  auctions 
are  paying  considerably  lower  prices  than 
they  were  during  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  this  applies  to  the  good  as  well  as 
the  poor  stock.  The  shippers  say  that  the 
output  is  too  heavy  and  some  are  won- 
lering  why  so  many  cars  are  going  for- 
ward on  a  poor  market  when  the  crop  is 
supposed  to  be  so  short.  Others  explain 
:his  by  saying  that  there  are  some  houses, 
n  districts  where  practically  all  the  fruit 
\s  poor,  so  having  no  future,  the  packers 
.vant  to  clean  up  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  cash  demand  is  very  low  and  even 
on  the  good  stock  the  buyers'  ideas  are  so 
far  below  those  of  the  packers,  that  they 
cannot  come  together.  These  packers  ex- 
pect good  money  for  Valencias  later  in 
the  season,  and  at  this  time  they  are  in- 
clined to  lay  back  and  do  nothing.  A 
broker  stated  this  week  that  he  had  or- 
ders for  10  cars  of  Valencias  at  $3.25  cash 
a  box,  and  that  so  far  he  had  been  able  to 
find  but  two.  It  is  reported  that  Fuller- 
ton  packers  are  asking  as  high  as  $2.75 
a  box  for  their  stock.  Some  Whittier 
stock  sold  this  past  week  at  $3.25  cash. 
Covina  stock  is  quoted  at  $3.25,  and  Al- 
hambra  at  $3.15.  The  sizes  are  running 
small  in  both  of  these  districts.  Some 
rough  unsweated  Riverside  fruit  can  be 
had  at  $2  a  box,  and  sweated  fruit  sells 
at  a  wide  range. 

Lemons  are  ruling  low  in  the  auctions, 
but  the  packers  here  are  hopeful  of  bet- 
ter things  in  the  very  near  future,  some 
claiming  that  $5  and  $6  will  be  the  rul- 
ing price  right  away.  At  present  very 
good  stock  can  be  had  at  from  $4 -to  $4.50 
cash  a  box.  The  stock  in  store  here  was 
estimated  to  be  550  cars,  two  weeks  ago, 
and  the  pick  in  sight  is  very  light.  It  is 
reported  that  the  supply  of  foreign  stock 
is  short.  The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to 
date  have  been  24,108  cars  of  oranges, 
and  4198  cars  of  lemons  as  against  29,591 
cars  of  oranges  and  5576  cars  of  lemons 
to  same  time  last  year. 

The  demand  for  citrus  fruits  in  San 
Francisco  is  very  light  at  present  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  other  green  fruit 
which  is  being  shipped  in  such  large 
quantities.  Another  reason  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  citrus  market  is  the  cold 
weather,  which  hurts  the  trade  consider- 
ably. 

Oranges — 

Valencias   $  4.00(g)  4.50 

Standard    3.00(g)  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00(g)  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00(g)  5.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Limes    5.50(g)  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75(g)  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS 

The  nut  market  is  very  strong  in  all 
sections  of  the  State.  The  yield  is  heavy 
and  the  prices  are  much  better  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  almond  in- 
dustry. The  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange  recently  sent  out  the  new  sched- 
ule of  prices  to  be  paid  this  year.  Other 
varieties  will  be  handled  at  relative  prices. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  kernels  and  the 
percentage  of  kernels  to  shell  being  con- 
sidered. 


Almonds — 

Nonpaneils    1614c 

I%L    I6%c 

Ne  Pius  Ultra    14%c 

Drakes    13  "c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13y.c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8V>@  9  c 

HONEY 


The  honey  market  is  very  strong,  what 
there  is  of  it.  The  honey  men  in  San 
Francisco  report  it  extremely  difficult  to 


get  first-class  honey  in  any  form. 

Comb   ;   17    @18  c 

Extracted,  Water  White    8%@  9  c 

Extracted,  Amber    6Va@  7  c 

Old  Extracted    4%@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27i/>@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS 


The  hop  market  remains  the  same  as 
last  quoted.  Picking  is  going  on  in  all 
sections  of  the  State,  and  indications  point 
to  an  average  crop. 

1909  crop    11    @>16  c 

1910  contracts    13    (gl6  c 


Live  Stock. 

Beef  has  gone  up.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult at  the  present  time  to  get  prime 
stuff,  as  many  of  the  stock  growers  are 
sending  in  half  finished  animals  on  ac- 
count of  poor  feed.  Some  of  the  cattle- 
men expect  the  12c.  mark  by  January 
from  beef.  The  mutton  market  is  very 
strong,  in  fact  the  Nevada  sheepmen  are 
sending  everything  they  have  down  to  the 
local  market.  It  is  estimated  in  three 
weeks  that  the  Neveda  section  will  be 
cleaned  up  of  its  available  mutton.  There 
are  very  few  prime  lambs  being  shipped 
from  Nevada,  as  feed  is  very  scarce  in 
that  section.  Hogs  are  weaker,  with  good 
prices  being  offered,  however,  for  hard 
prime  stock.  Veal  still  keeps  up  its  old 
gait  with  top  prices  being  offered  for  all 
light  stuff. 


Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8y2c 

Cows    7    @  7M>c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal   11    @12  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9y2@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9V2c 

Lambs    liy2(g)12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5 Vi @  5M>c 

Noj2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  .  .  .  4'1>@  4%c 

No.  2    3V2@  4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V4@  3V2c 

Calves:  Light    6Vi@  6V2c 

Medium    6    @  614  c 

Heavy    5V>@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9Vo@  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@10  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   §V<@  5%c 

Large  prime  wethers   5    @  5^0 

Ewes    4%@'  5  c 


WOOL 

The  wool  market  is  much  brighter  now 
that  it  has  been  for  some  time,  and  the 
bottom  price  has  been  reached  in  this 
commodity.  The  short  stuff  and  fall  clip, 
however,  has  not  been  bid  on  as  yet,  so 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  quotations 
will  be  for  this  grade  of  wool. 

Southern    15  @171/l>c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18>2@20  c 

HIDES 

The  hide  market  is  a  little  bit  brighter 
than  it  was  last  week,  but  nothing  to  brag 


about.  The  tanners  seem  to  be  afraid 
to  buy  in  large  quantities,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  price  has  been  kept  down  mater- 
ially. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  oyer  56  lbs. . .  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. .  8  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  ...  8  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8  c 

Kip    9y2c 

Veal    14y2c 

Calf    14  y2  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18  c 

Dry  Bulls    14V2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   16  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40(g)  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25(g)  50c 


HORSES 

The  horse  market  is  a  little  stronger 
than  when  last  reported.  The  demand  in 
San  Francisco  is  especially  good  for  sad- 
dle norses  and  light  delivery  animals. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175<g>225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 


MULES 

The  mule  market  is  about  the  same  as 
last  reported,  there  being  but  very  few 
animals  offered  for  sale,  but  those  which 
are  offered  bringing  the  prices  quoted  be- 
low: 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs   125@150 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  RaUln  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLES. 

We  had  expected  to  have  the  second  edi- 
tion of  "California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field,"  by  Prof.  Wickson,  ready  for 
the  trade  before  this  time,  but  now  that 
the  work  is  so  well  along  we  believe  we 
can  safely  say  that  it  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  next  week.  The  book  will 
contain  272  pages,  will  be  well  illustrated; 
bound  in  cloth,  and  printed  on  good  booh 
paper.  Price  $2  per  copy,  postpaid.  Send 
in  your  orders. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

The  latest  catalogue  covering  the  nur- 
sery season  for  1910-1911  was  received 
Jhis  week  from  the  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Co.,  of  Mbrganhill,  Cal.  Besides  cov- 
ering the  line  of  trees  and  flowers  offered 
by  this  company,  the  announcement  is 
made  that  hereafter  the  discount  usually 
allowed  agents  will  be  given  direct  to  the 
planter.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  sell- 
ing nursery  stock,  and  as  the  Coates  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  old,  well-established 
concerns,  his  action  will  make  consider- 
able difference  in  their  business,  and  the 
effect  on  their  trade  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

Write  them  for  the  new  catalogue. 


M.  P.  Stein  &  Co.,  of  Stockton,  are  of- 
fering a  Bean  Threshing  Outfit  for  sale. 
Look  up  the  advertisement  in  another 
column,  and  maybe  it  will  suit  you. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  farm 
pumping  engine,  read  the  advertisement 
of  the  Hewit  Machinery  Co.,  in  this  is- 
sue. This  firm  is  the  Coast  representative 
for  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Co.,  who  build  a 
good  engine  for  little  money. 


IjOlVIOIMA 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 

BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

Pomona,  calif. 

or  PORTER VILLE,  CALIF. 

Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing:. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealan  In   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OA  DC  J)  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn    Blake,  McFall&  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 
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A  GAS  ENGINE  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 
BUILT  IN  CALIFORNIA               RUNS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  "STANDARD" 

Stationary,  Pumping,  Hoisting  and  Marine. 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Continually.  Written  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  special  literature  containing  much  valuable  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  If  you  contemplate 
using  power  for  any  purpose.   /('«  Free. 

STANDARD  GAS   ENGINE  CO., 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

10  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WITH  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme 
Simplicity  and 
Durability* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  H  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  F0LS0M  STREET 


O  R  E AS E 


Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Use  it  on  your  Hart/esters. 


In  constant  use  for  15  years. 
Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  » 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


J  'MAIN,  AND  I  M0W*I>5>  > 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
^6**=^  threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


nDFfrV[RA\IK  Powdered  CauBtlc  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
^J"*-*-'*-'1^1  M-**-*-^  T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Lasts  Longer 

If  you  want  the  maximum  of  roofing  service  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  be  sure  you  specify  "Pioneer  Roofing."  It's  bet- 
ter from  the  beginning  and  cheaper  in  the  end.  Sunproof  and 
rainproof.  Needs  no  paint  or  repairs.  Comes  in  convenient 
rolls,  with  everything  necessary  for  laying. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices.    Also  32-page  illus- 
trated Roofing  Booklet.    Address  Department  73 

F>i  one*       Paper*  Co. 

Z19-2.Z1 3o.  LosAnqe.le.sSt.  Los Anqe.le.jg ,  Cat 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  " Brown  Book." 

The  KellarThomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Col  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Hogs  on  a  Fruit  Ranch. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  PAUL  PARKER. 

No  better  use  of  the  waste  and  bruised  fruit  in 
the  orchard  can  be  made  than  by  feeding  it  to 
hogs.  In  this  age  where  the  utilization  of  waste 
products  is  taken  advantage  of  the  products 
Which  are  used  in  this  way  often  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  business.  In  Placer,  El 
Dorado  and  other  counties  of  the  State  where  the 
standardization  of  fruit  is  in  vogue,  many  of  the 
fruit  raisers  are  making  money  out  of  fruit,  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste, 
by  feeding  it  to  hogs.  Culls 
and  spoiled  fruit,  which 
Would  bring  but  a  few  cents 
in  vinegar,  or  in  any  other 
form,  will  bring  many  times 
that  amount  when  turned  in- 
to pork.  A  hog  in  an  or- 
chard is  not  as  much  trouble 
as  line  would  think.  A  pen 
located  at  one  end  of  an  or- 
chard will  suffice,  a-  -\  here 
it  is  possible,  hogs  can  be 
turned  loose  in  the  orchard 
at  night  and  they  can  pick 
up  this  spoiled  fruit  which 
has  dropped  during  the  night 
or  has  been  thrown  away  by 
the  pickers.  Hogs  will  not 
injure  the  trees,  and  by  put- 
ting rings  in  their  noses 
there  is  very  little  danger  of 
them  rooting  up  the  ground. 
The  exercise  which  the  pigs 
get  by  roaming  around  pick- 
ing up  the  fruit  tones  up 
their  system  and  puts  them 
in  a  very  healthy  condition. 
In  fact  this  method  of  let- 
ting hogs  pick  up  their  own 

food  is  the  best  way  to  handle  them.  The  old  pen 
method  of  keeping  hogs  is  rapidly  being  done 
away  with.  Of  course,  every  orchardist  cannot  be 
bothered  by  having  the  hogs  roaming  around  in 
tin-  orchards.  When  such  is  the  case,  pens  are  the 
only  method  which  can  be  used.  By  letting  a  hog 
pick  up  the  fruit  in  this  way  it  not  only  saves  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  hiring  men  to  do  it,  but  it 
also  is  the  most  economical  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  spoiled  fruit. 

Another  advantage  of  having  hogs  on  a  fruit 
ranch  is  the  fact  that  they  will  bring  .money  in  the 
winter  months  when  there  are  no  returns  coming 
from  the  fruit.  Money  earned  by  hogs  in  this  way 
is  what  is  termed  in  the  parlance  of  the  street, 
'velvet  money,"  since  it  is  earned  so  easily.  The 
liogs  can  be  sold  and  fattened  up  for  the  market 
long  before  cutting  and  pruning  the  orchard  take 
place,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  to 
bother  with  them  when  this  strenuous  period  of 
[the  orchardist 's  life  comes  on. 

The  hog  is  also  beneficial  in  taking  care  of  the 


fruit  when  the  markets  are  glutted  with  an  over- 
supply  and  the  sale  of  the  fruit  does  not  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation  when  it  reaches  the  market. 
Occasionally  fruit  growers  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  cars  to  take  their  fruit  to  the  markets. 
Fruit  being  very  perishable  often  rots  on  their 
hands  in  this  way.  If  they  had  hogs  to  eat  up 
this  fruit,  they  at  least  would  get  a  return  for 
their  maney  and  trouble.  Also  the  orchardist 
often  has  trouble  in  getting  labor  just  as  the  fruit 
is  ready  to  pick.  When  such  is  the  case,  and  no 
labor  can  be  obtained,  a  few  hogs  on  the  place  will 
prevent  the  fruit  from  going  to  waste.    In  fact,  a 
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dozen  other  hooks  and  crooks  which  interfere  with 
the  fruit  man  getting  his  product  to  the  consumers 
and  cause  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  the  fruit 
to  go  to  waste  every  year,  can  be  prevented  by 
having  a  few  hogs  on  the  ranch. 

The  sugar  in  the  fruit  fattens  hogs  a  little,  but 
does  not  lay  on  the  hard  flesh  which  makes  good 
pork.  This  is  accomplished  by  feeding  some  grain. 
Many  of  the  orchardists,  after  the  season  is  ofer 
and  there  is  no  more  fruit  to  feed  the  hogs,  either 
rent  a  nearby  stubble  field  upon  which  they  turn 
the  animals,  or  they  buy  some  poor  grade  barley 
and  feed  them  for  about  a  month  prior  to  selling. 
Some  fruit  growers,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  culls,  feed  fruit  in  conjunction  with  the  grain 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  This  gives  a 
bulky  ami  a  concentrated  food,  so  that  the  latter 
is  much  better  assimilated  by  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  hog.  A  hog  when  fed  in  this  manner  will 
add  from  two  to  four  pounds  a  day,  which  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  !>  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  live 
hogs  is  a  good  profit  on  a  daily  feed  of  four  or  five 


pounds  of  barley,  which  never  costs  over  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Even  where  one  does  not  raise  his  own  pigs  a 
bunch  of  young  porkers  bought  when  they  are 
about  three  months  old  will  be  ready  for  the 
butcher's  block  within  six  or  seven  month's  time. 
Where  the  hogs  are  to  be  sold  in  December  or 
January  and  the  orchardist  does  not  wish  to  feed 
a  straight  diet  of  grain,  a  combination  of  some 
grain  and  garden  truck  makes  a  very  good  ration 
for  the  hog.  Root  crops  such  as  beets,  potatoes, 
carrots  or  pumpkins  can  be  fed  along  with  the 
grain  and  thus  obviate  the  use  of  expensive  grain 
diet.  Fruit  makes  excellent 
food  for  growing  pigs  or 
brood  sows.  A  heavy  grain 
diet  makes  sows  very  fat  and 
impairs  their  usefulness  for 
raising  young  porkers  and 
often  makes  them  impotent. 
When  fruit  is  fed  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  animals  get- 
ting over-fat,  as  it  contains 
so  much  water.  It  has  a  ten- 
dene  v  to  distend  the  sow's 
stomach  and  her  appetite  is 
satisfied.  It  is  the  nature  of 
a  hog  to  eat  more  food  than 
it  can  assimilate,  and  when  a 
grain  diet  is  fed  they  will 
eat  a  large  amount  which 
goes  through  the  intestines 
unchanged.  This  means  an 
increasing  cost  and  waste 
and  cuts  down  the  ultimate 
profit.  By  feeding  fruit,  the 
digestive  system  is  enlarged 
and  it  increases  the  assimi- 
lating capacity  of  the  pig. 
This  is  especially  desirable 
for  growing  hogs,  as  it  not 
only  puts  them  in  better  con- 
dition to  handle  concentrated 
foods  when  they  are  being  fattened  for  the  mar- 
ket, but  it  increases  their  size.  Grain  has  a  ten- 
dency to  fatten  at  the  expense  of  growth,  while, 
on  the  other  band,  fruit  will  not  add  much  fat, 
but  will  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  animal  as  alfalfa 
or  any  of  the  clovers  will  do. 


California  has  been  selected  by  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  first  to 
make  grape  tests.  One  of  the  principal  numbers 
of  the  campaign  is  to  find  means  of  checking- 
phyloxera.  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  grapes  have 
been  dried  for  grafting  purposes.  On  one  experi- 
mental ranch  over  800  varieties,  550  of  them 
being  the  Vinif'era  or  European  grape.  Besides, 
the  European  grapes,  Oriental  varieties  have  been 
dried.  Among  the  table  grapes  are  some  from 
Persia. 


H.  R.  Shaw  of  Selma  received  $'A'M  per  acre 
Eyoni  his  Tuscan  peaches  this  year,  lie  had  thir- 
teen trees  which  brought  140.60. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Aug.  23,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week . 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.00 

.00 

.18 

58 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

60 

Sacramento  ,  .. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

102 

52 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

T 

.01 

78 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.03 

ill 

44 

Fresno   

.00 

T 

.00 

106 

58 

Independence... 

.00 

.44 

.00 

98 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.03 

94 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.04 

.00 

90 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.01 

.00 

82 

60 

The  Week. 


Mr.  .1.  W.  Swaren  explains  at  Length,  upon 
another  page  of  this  issue,  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  impeached  the  respect  of  the  growers 
and  of  this  editor  for  the  fruit  products  of  this 
State.  We  have  been  Lying  low  for  Mr.  Swaren. 
We  did  not  rise  to  smite  him  when  he  proclaimed 
his  disregard  for  us  ami  our  beloved  producers 
because  we  wished  to  draw  him  into  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  his  slander  which  would  be  definite 
enough  to  hale  him  into  the  court  of  public 
opinion  for  judgment.  He  has  fallen  into  our 
1  rap.  and  upon  another  page  the  reader  may  read 
and  judge  whether  Mr.  Swaren  has  said  anything 
which  entitles  him  to  further  attention.  lie  does 
not  state  in  what  way  he  proposes  to  remove  all 
difficulties  from  the  fruit  trade.  We  do  not  know 
the  method  which  he  relies  upon  to  crystallize  into 
action  all  the  wisdom  he  has  on  the  subject,  and 
we  can  therefore  neither  approve  nor  condemn  it. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  care  how  it  is  done, 
so  that  it  lie  done  quickly.  We  are  therefore,  not 
insisting  that  people  with  plans  shall  tell  us  what 
their  plans  are:  we  are  willing  to  allow  them  to 
advertise  their  canned  wisdom  and  to  choose  their 
own  style  of  a  can-opener.  The  point  now  is  to 
secure  readers  for  Mr.  Swaren 'a  economic  phil- 
osophy and  decide  whether  they  consider  his 
secret  worth  probing  for. 


We  do  not  know,  for  example,  how  Mr.  Swaren 
proposes  to  get  the  fruit  or  to  get  rid  of  it  profit- 
ably, but  they  seem  to  be  getting  along  pretty 
fast  with  co-operative  undertakings  in  other 
States.  Last  week  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to- 
bacco buyers  from  all  the  important  markets 
gathered  at  the  inspection  tables  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Society  there  to  examine  samples  of  the 
120,000,000  pounds  of  1909  crop  offered  for  sale 
by  the  society.  Twenty  cents  a  pound  is  expected 
to  be  the  active  price.  It  is  also  announced  from 
Indiana  that  within  the  next  mouth  the  greatest 
undertaking  in  the  way  of  a  self-interest  union 
will  be  launched  and  a  fund  is  being  raised  for 
the  disposal  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  grain 
from  the  central  depot  in  Indianapolis,  and  ele- 
vators and  other  buildings  are  to  lie  erected, 
from  which  agents  of  the  farmers  are  to  sell  their 
products  direct  to  shippers  and  consumers.  The 
plan  is  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  to- 
bacco growers,  of  which  results  are  noted  above. 
The  grain  growers  expect  to  raise  a  capital  of 


$1,000,000.  made  up  of  shares  of  $5  each  with 
which  the  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  which  Will 
be  subscribed  before  the  corn  crop  is  ready  for 
market. 


We  emphasize  the  Might  of  these  straws  to  show 
that  a  breeze  of  more  rational  trade  in  farm  crops 
is  blowing,  and  all  should  set  their  mills  in  gear 
to  catch  it.  We  take  these  distant  instances  for 
the  benefit  of  those  people  who  think  they  must 
go  far  t'roiii  home  to  get  wise.  Of  course,  the 
experience  of  California  producers  during  the  last 
twenty  years  shows  just  how  fruit  can  be  mar- 
keted to  better  advantage  and  bow  it  can  be  given 
away  and  the  farm  with  it  in  some  cases,  but  what 
is  the  use  of  exhorting  along  that  line  while  there 
are  people  who  do  not  feel  well  in  their  interior 
workings  unless  their  refreshment  has  a  foreign 
cork  or  label.  The  amusing  fact  of  the  situation 
is  that  Eastern  fruit  growers  are  exhorted  to  do 
something  to  get  their  share  of  the  money  from 
the  product  by  instancing  what  California  grow- 
ers are  doing,  while  we  are  trying  to  excite  to 
action  here  by  instancing  the  success  in  the  Middle 
West.  Probably  considerable  progress  is  being 
made  everywhere.  !>ut  it  is  wearying  to  note  its 
slow  movement. 


We  would  not.  of  course,  have  our  slighting  re- 
mark againsl  wisdom  from  distant  sources  carried 
too  far.  It  is  sometimes  exceedingly  desirable  to 
have  local  experiences  and  observations  trued  up 
by  science  from  afar.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  a  notable  "soil  institute" 
soon  to  be  held  in  southern  California  by  pro- 
vision of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Realizing  that  the  subjects 
of  soil  fertility  and  soil  management  are  the  most 
absorbing  problems  that  confront  California  fruit 
growers  and  agriculturists  today,  the  University 
of  California,  through  its  southern  laboratory  at 
Whittier,  has  succeeded  in  attracting  two  of  the 
best  men  in  the  East  to  study  our  soil  conditions 
and  give  our  growers  the  benefit  of  the  very  latest 
expert  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Cyril  (!. 
Hopkins,  head  of  the  Department  of  Soils  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  his  work  on  soil  chemistry  and  plant  foods. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  exhaustive  work  on  soil 
fertility.  After  a  short  survey  of  the  soils  of 
southern  California.  Dr.  Hopkins  will  deliver  five 
illustrative  lectures  upon  the  conservation  of 
plant  food  ami  rational  methods  of  fertilization. 
Dr.  P.  H.  King,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, holds  an  international  reputation  as  a  soil 
physicist,  lie  is  the  author  of  several  widely 
used  text-books,  such  as  "The  Soil"  and  "Physics 
of  Agriculture."  His  studies  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  he  devoted  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  our  soils  and  irrigation  and  tillage  practices. 
In  five  lectures  before  the  convention,  he  will  dis- 
cuss our  methods,  pointing  out  any  prominent 
errors  and  helping  the  grower  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  he  should  use  water,  cover  crops 
and  other  means  for  bettering  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  Ample  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  discussions  after  each  lecture. 


In  addition  to  the  important  work  of  Drs.  Hop- 
kins and  King  there  will  also  be  addresses  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  California  Experiment 
Station,  so  that  soils  and  their  relations  may  be 
set  forth  from  all  points  of  view.  The  idea  from 
the  first  has  been  to  furnish  a  grand  symposium 
on  California  soils,  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
our  growers  can  secure  the  very  latest  informa- 
tion which  scientific  research  has  contributed  to 
the  subject.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  during  five 
davs.  from  October  3  to  8.  and  all  interested  will 


be  welcome  to  attend  without  cost,  as  the  outlay 
is  provided  by  the  University  as  a  phase  of  its 
extension  work  in  agriculture.  A  more  detailed 
statement  will  appear  later.  All  our  readers  in 
southern  California  should  reserve  that  week  to 
get  full  of  soil. 


It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  notable  occasion 
will  not  only  awaken  new  interest  in  soil  studies 
on  a  more  rational  basis,  but  will  give  a  new 
stimulus  to  agricultural  studies  in  the  schools  in 
which  southern  California  is  moving  rapidly  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Edward  Hyatt,  our  State  Supernal 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  a  recent  bulletin 
has  this  inspiring  paragraph:  "California  in  the] 
future  must  live  chiefly  by  agriculture  anil  horti- 
culture. We  must  be  an  orchard  and  vineyard 
continent,  with  the  world  for  a  rival.  The  genius 
of  agriculture  should  dominate  our  rural  high 
schools.  Our  high  schools  everywhere  should  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  industrial  life  of  the  people 
who  surround  them  and  should  intelligently  un- 
dertake to  broaden  and  enrich  that  life,  to  make 
it  more  efficient,  better  aide  to  meet  competition. 
In  that  way  only  can  the  high  school  in  the  future 
have  a  right  to  live  and  grow." 


"The  tune  the  old  cow  died  of"  may  be  after 
all  a  prophetic  expression  of  our  grandfathers. 
It  was  probably  a  bad  tune,  and,  by  inference,  if 
the  old  cow  had  heard  a  good  tune  her  life  would 
have  been  prolonged  and  made  more  abundant. 
This  inference  is  now  being  demonstrated  to  be* 
correct,  for  a  New  York  millionaire  is  milking  his 
celebrated  Jersey  cows  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
phonograph  containing  musical  selections.  A  daily 
record  is  kept  of  the  quantity  produced  at  eacH 
milking.  One  evening  recently  a  "barn  party" 
was  given  and  the  milking  was  in  progress  during 
the  playing  of  the  phonograph.  The  milkers  no- 
ticed that  some  of  the  more  irritable  cows  were 
quiet,  and  some  one  suggested  that  they  enjoyed 
hearing  the  music.  The  next  night  one  of  the 
milkers  brought  out  a  phonograph  and  put  on  a 
number  of  such  records  as  he  thought  would  pro- 
duce a  soothing  effect.  There  was  the  same  in- 
crease in  the  milk  yield  as  on  the  night  of  the 
barn  party.  Since  that  time  the  phonograph  has 
been  an  established  fixture  in  the  dairy,  and  the 
milkers  say  they  would  not  be  without  it.  This, 
demonstration  has  suggestions  for  the  purist  in 
music  as  well  as  for  the  purist  in  milk.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  cows  milk  better  for  the  "old 
masters"  than  for  '"rag  time,"  what  a  rebuke  it 
will  be  to  a  declining  public  taste! 


Speaking  of  cows,  it  is  clear  that  a  milk-con- 
densing outfit  must  be  added  to  the  equipment  of 
our  ocean  steamers,  now  that  deep  milking  kine 
are  becoming  globe  trotters.  It  is  announced  from 
New  York  that  fresh  milk  in  superfluous  quanti- 
ties was  enjoyed  by  passengers  on  the  liner  Min- 
netonka,  which  has  just  arrived  there  from  Lon- 
don. Even  a  milk  bath  could  have  been  had  fort 
mere  song,  for  after  the  passengers  and  the  crew 
had  all  the  milk  they  wanted  each  day,  there  was 
still  so  much  left  over  that  many  gallons  had  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  situation  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  aboard  of  nearly  a  hundred 
fine  cows,  consigned  to  farms  in  the  Middle  West 
Probably  the  marine  band  on  board  the  steamer 
had  something  to  do  with  this  large  surplus  pro- 
duction. 


Readers  will  remember  the  sad  experience  of 
some  San  Joaquin  farmers  a  year  or  two  ago  when 
they  hired  a  rain-maker  and  brought  down  so 
much  rain  that  they  could  get  no  time  to  plow  and 
sow  because  the  ground  was  always  too  wet.  and 
how  they  tried  to  cancel  the  contract,  but  failed 
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lu  stop  the  downpour  in  that  way.  It  was  a  hope- 
less case  at  that  time,  but  seems  to  be  capable  of 
correction  now.  It  is  possible  to  insure  against 
rain  at  Lloyds  in  London.  A  London  broker  an- 
nounces: "Right  up  to  September  30  next,  I  am 
prepared,  on  behalf  of  certain  underwriters,  to  in- 
sure proposers  against  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain 
falling  on  more  than  two  days  a  week  during  their 
holidays  at  any  towns  on  the  south  and  east  coasts 
between  Bournemouth  and  Scarborough."  If  the 
proposition  is  successful  in  England  the  branch 
offices  of  Lloyd  will  extend  the  same  system  to 
America.  After  all,  this  is  but  a  new  form  of 
ga/nbling.  It  is.  however,  a  fairer  form  of  gam- 
bling than  that  the  the  rain-maker,  for  he  takes  all 
he  can  collect  and  pays  no  penalty  for  failure, 
while  the  insurance  men  take  also  all  they  can 
get,  Inil  they  pay  when  they  lose.  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  figure  on  rainfall,  and  we  hope  our  fann- 
ers will  remember,  when  proposals  come  to  them 
from  rain-makers,  thai  the  farmer's  case  is  jusl 
opposile  thai  of  the  rain-maker,  for  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose. 

Queries  and  Replies. 


Plants  for  Green-Manuirng. 

To  Ihe  Editor:  Please  give  me  information  on 
the  different  crops  for  green-manuring.  Don  you 
consider  straw  good,  and  which  kind,  wheat,  oat, 
or  barley  straw,  is  best? — Farmer,  San  Bernardino. 

The  best  crop  for  green-manuring  in  any  locality 
is  the  one  which  will  make  the  best  growth  when 
surplus  moisture  is  available  for  it,  and  when  its 
growth  can  be  undertaken  with  least  interference 
with  irrigation,  cultivation  and  other  orchard  ope- 
ration. Generally  in  California,  such  a  crop  can 
be  most  conveniently  grown  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, but  in  some  parts  of  the  State  where  irriga- 
tion water  is  available,  a  summer  growth  can  be 
procured  with  very  satisfactory  results:  so  that 
we  are  now  growing  in  California  both  winter- 
growing  legumes,  like  Held  peas,  vetches,  bur 
clover,  etc.,  which  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  in 
spite  of  the  light  frosts  which  may  prevail,  and 
arc  also  growing  summer  legumes  which  thrive 
under  high  temperature,  like  cow  peas  and  other 
members  of  the  bean  family,  and  for  which  water 
call  be  spared  without  injury  to  the  fruit  trees 
which  share  the  application  of  the  land  with  them. 

Straw  by  its  decay  in  Ihe  soil  produces  humus 
and  therefore  acts  in  the  same  way  jusl  as  does 
Ihe  decay  of  other  forms  of  vegetation.  As.  how- 
ever, straw  is  less  easily  decomposed  than  fresh 
vegetation,  it  is  less  available  and  may  be  trouble- 
some by  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  moisture 
by  interfering  with  cultivation  or  by  tending  to 
dry  out  the  soil  to  the  injury  of  other  plants.  If 
Ihe  soil  is  heavy  and  moisture  abundant,  straw 
may  be  desirabl,  while  in  the  ease  of  a  light  soil 
and  scanl  moisture,  may  be  injurious.  There  is  no 
particular  difference  in  the  straw  of  the  different 
grains  from  this  point  of  view. 

A  Ruined  Trunk. 

To  Ihe  Editor:  Thinking  it  may  be  of  some  in- 
erest  to  you  I  send  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree 
which  has  failed.  If  convenienl  I  would  like  to 
lave  you  advise  me  what  disease  this  is?  Several 
•  I'  my  apricot  trees  are  affected  this  way. — Subur- 
ian.  Woodside. 

The  specimen  you  send  shows  the  living  wood 
md  bark  in  good  condition,  about  the  injured  part, 
dso  a  healthy  root  crown  below,  while  the  hark 
»f  the  stem  between  the  two  was  in  exceedingly 
>ad  condition.  The  injury  appears  to  have  been 
lone  by  sunburn  followed  by  borers  (which  al- 
ways are  to  be  expected  in  burburned  bark),  at- 
ended  also  by  gumming  and  various  other  signs 
■f  ill  health.    Possibly  also  some  mechanical  in- 


jurs has  been  done  the  tree  by  cultivation  or  other- 
wise. There  was  indication  that  at  some  rather 
remote  period  whitewash  has  been  applied  to  the 
hark.  Sometimes  whitewash  is  made  with  arsenic 
and  other  substances  with  tin1  idea  of  insect  de- 
struction, but  such  applications  are  exceedingly 
dangerous,  arsenic  being  particularly  liable  to  kill 
bark  in  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Unless  there 
was  some  such  application  as  this,  the  death  of 
the  trees  seems  to  be  attributable  to  sunburn, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  more  fre- 
quent and  better  use  of  whitewash  for  the  purpose 
of  reflecting  the  sun's  heat.  This  is  the  best  guess 
we  can  make  at  the  condition  of  the  specimen, 
without  fuller  knowledge  of  its  history  and  va- 
rious treatments  it  may  have  received. 

Deciduous  Tree  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  On  my  place  in  the  foothills, 
near  Watsonville,  I  have  a  slightly  rolling  hillside, 
southern  exposure,  on  which  oat  hay  has  been 
raised  for  Ihe  past  four  years.  This  adjoins  my 
apple  orchard,  and  I  propose  to  put  it  into  apples 
and  pears;  about  13  acres  all  told.  In  order  to 
gain  lime,  I  have  thought  of  planting  this  fall,  in 
the  belief  I  would  be  just  that  much  nearer  a 
crop,  than  though  I  waited  until  next,  spring. 
The  land  is  sandy  loam  ;  no  irrigation.  Would  you 
advise  fall  or  spring  planting?  If  fall,  would  it 
be  best  to  plow  the  land  now,  turning  in  the  stub- 
hie  from  hay  crop  or  wait  until  time  to  plant  be- 
fore plowing?  If  fall  planting  is  0.  K.,  what 
month  is  best  in  locality  mentioned? — Owner,  San 
Francisco. 

On  land  not  liable  to  be  too  wet  in  winter,  it  is 
on  the  whole  best  to  plant  early,  say  during  the 
month  of  December,  if  the  ground  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  sufficiently  moist.  If  the  year's  rain- 
fall should  be  scant,  it  would  be  desirable  to  wait 
until  the  land  was  well  wet  down,  for  it  is  never 
desirable  to  plant  when  the  soil  is  not  in  the 
right  condition,  no  matter  what  the  calendar  may 
say.  On  a  sandy  loam,  such  as  you  describe,  early 
planting  is  nearly  always  safe  and  desirable.  On 
lands  which  are  too  wet  and  liable  to  be  rendered 
very  cold  by  the  heavy  January  rains,  planting 
had  better  be  deferred  until  February,  or  as  soon 
as  the  ground  gets  in  good  condition  after  these 
heavy  rains. 

Whenever  you  plant,  if  will  be  desirable  to 
plow  the  land  either  in  advance  of  the  rains,  if 
if  is  workable,  or  as  soon  as  rain  enough  comes  to 
make  it  break  up  well.  It  is  very  seldom  desir- 
able  to  postpone  plowing  until  the  actual  time 
of  planting  comes. 

Square  or  Hexagonal? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  set  out  a.  lemon 
orchard  and  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  method 
of  laying  out  the  orchard.  I  have  decided  on  22- 
foot  spacing,  but  am  undecided  whether  to  use 
the  hexagonal  or  square  system.  The  hexagonal 
system  gives  15  per  cent  more  trees  for  the  same 
spacing,  and  the  question  arises  if  there  are  any 
difficulties  in  working  or  irrigating  as  compared 
with  the  square  system.  My  land  is  about  700  by 
900  feet  and  slopes  west  about  25  feet  in  900  and 
about  the  same  slope  south,  the  northwest  corner 
being  the  high  point.  I  am  inclined  to  the  hexa- 
gonal system  only  on  account  of  the  increased 
number  of  trees.  Are  there  many  orchards  set 
out  in  the  hexagonal  system  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia?— Planter.  Los  Angeles. 

There  has  been  no  absolute  demonstration  as 
to  whether  the  square  or  hexagonal  system  is 
superior.  All  theoretical  advantages,  in  number 
of  trees  to  Ihe  acre,  in  equal  division  of  the  land, 
and  in  more  ways  to  cultivate  and  irrigate,  are  on 
the  side  of  the  hexagonal  system.  At  the  same 
time,  our  observation  is  that  more  planting  is 
done  on  the  square.  We  think,  with  the  ample 
space  which  you  are  calculating  to  give  and  the 
lay  of  the  land  which  you  describe,  the  hexagonal 
system  would  give  you  perfect  satisfaction.  There 
are  certainly  a  good  many  citrus  orchards  grown 


in  that  way.  It  is  a  question  which  one  must  con- 
sider and  determine  for  himself. 

Over-Size  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  orange  trees  in  the 
foothills  of  the  San  Gabriel  mountains.  The  soil 
is  a  disintegrated  granite  with  a  good  many  small 
pieces  of  rock  still  remaining  in  the  soil.  The 
former  owner  has  told  me  that  last  year  the 
oranges  grew  so  large  that  he  did  not  get  as  good 
a  price  for  them  as  he  should  have  done.  He  had 
only  had  the  grove  two  years,  and  being  a  young 
grove  he  did  not  notice  the  previous  year  that 
they  were  particularly  large?  They  are  Washing- 
ton Navels.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  it 
is  probably  something  in  the  soil  that  makes  them 
grow  too  large,  or  is  it  probably  the  method  of 
treatment?  What  treatment  should  be  adopted 
to  guard  against  this  excessive  growth?  The 
grove  is  eight  years  old. — Owner,  Pasadena. 

Young  trees  have  a  natural  disposition  to  pro- 
duce outside  sizes  of  fruit,  and  this  is  sometimes 
aggravated  by  excessive  use  of  fertilizers,  some- 
times by  over-irrigation.  Eight-year-old  trees, 
however,  ought  to  be  beginning  to  behave  them- 
selves properly.  Not  knowing  what  treatment  the 
trees  have  received,  we  can  only  guess  at  a  proper 
suggestion,  which  would  be  to  cease  fertilizing  for 
a  time  and  to  regulate  irrigation  so  that  the 
trees  will  have  enough  to  be  thrifty  without,  un- 
dertaking excessive  growth.  Such  soil  as  you  de- 
scribe is  sometimes  very  rich  at  the  beginning  in 
available  plant  food,  and  fertilization  should  be 
delayed  until  this  excess  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  tree. 

Blackberry  Disease  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor :  In  certain  parts  of  New  Zeal- 
and, blackberries  grow  and  spread  over  the  land 
so  rapidly  that  they  have  become  an  absolute  pest 
and  menace  to  the  farmer.  It  is  impossible  to  era- 
dicate them  by  cutting  or  even  burning,  as  the 
birds  carry  the  seeds  everywhere.  Also  cutting 
them  down  every  year  is  an  expense.  I  have  heai'd 
that  somewhere  in  the  States  a  "blight"  or  dis- 
ease, has  been  propagated  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment and  by  this  means  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  stamp  them  out.  I  am  desirous  to  ascertain 
if  this  is  true.  Also  if  this  "blight"  can  be  ob- 
tained and  sent  to  New  Zealand.  If  it  is  feasible, 
how  can  it  be  done  and  at  what  cost.  If  you  are 
able  to  obtain  this  information  for  me  I  shall  be 
grateful. — Subscriber,  New  Zealand. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  blight  which  actually 
kills  out  blackberries  in  this  country,  although 
there  are  blights  which  limit  their  profitability, 
and  against  which  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  often  undertaken;  but  Ihe  one  fact 
that  everywhere  on  this  coast,  so  far  as  we  know, 
if  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  wild  blackberries,  we  have 
to  grub  them  out,  would  indicate  that  no  disease 
suitable  for  clearing  land  occurs  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Eucalyptus  and  Soil  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  some  leaves 
taken  from  some  eucalyptus  trees  near  Pixley,  Cal- 
ifornia. These  trees  are  two  years  old  and  until 
a  few  months  ago  looked  green  and  thrifty,  and 
they  have  made  a  very  good  growth.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  months  quite  a  number  of  them 
have  turned  brown  and  died.  We  are  uncertain 
whether  it  is  the  soil,  or  whether  it  is  some  dis- 
ease which  is  attacking  them,  and  thought  perhaps 
you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some  light  on  the 
subject. — Grower,  Fresno. 

The  leaves  showed  no  invasion;  they  were  sim- 
ply dried  and  reddened  or  yellowed.   There  is  no 

disease  present,  nor  any  signs  of  parasitic  attack 
of  any  kind.  This  would  indicate,  of  course,  that 
the  behavior  of  the  trees  is  due  to  lack  of  suffi- 
cient moisture  or  to  excessive  amount  of  alkali  ot- 
to some  other  soil  condition.  The  fact  that  they 
grew  two  years  thriftily  might  indicate  that  there 
is  less  moisture  available  now,  or  that  alkali  has 
increased  by  continued  surface  evaporation,  as  is 
its  habit  to  do. 
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Horticulture. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  WALNUTS. 


Mr.  William  Pfeffer  of  Cupertino,  an  experi- 
enced horticulturist,  lias  made  some  observations 
on  the  growth  and  hearing  of  walnuts  which  he 
presents  in  a  letter  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
which  we  find  very  interesting.    He  writes: 

Something  over  twenty  years  ago  I  bought  from 
the  late  Mr.  .John  Rock,  nurseryman,  about  two 
dozen  walnut  trees,  of  the  Proeparturiens  variety. 
These  were  seedlings,  differing  much  in  shape,  size 
and  quality  of  fruit,  so  also  in  time  of  blooming. 
They  were  all  fairly  good  growers  and  early, 
abundant  bearers;  in  fact,  they  had  so  much  of 
this  latter  quality  thai  1  wished  often  they  would 
not  set  so  much  fruit.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
majority  suffered  from  some  kind  of  sunburn, 
which  injured  the  nuts  more  or  less  and  made 
them  unsalable. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I  received  some  more 
walnut  trees  from  the  same  gentleman.  Among 
this  lot  were  two  varieties  grafted  on  black  wal- 
nut :  these  trees  throw  out  some  times  suckers 
from  the  original  stock.  These  trees  are  very 
vigorous  and  healthy:  as  to  the  time  of  blooming 
they  are  the  latest  I  have  on  my  place  or  seen 
anywhere  else,  and  though  they  are  planted  in  the 
••warm  belt."  in  which  late  frosts  are  unknown, 
they  are  nevertheless  unsatisfactory  bearers. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  nuts,  I  wish  no  better, 
and  the  assured  fact  that  they  are  grafted  on 
black  walnut  stocks,  I  fear  no  disease  of  any  kind. 
[We  do  not  sec  that  this  anticipation  is  war- 
ranted.— Editor.  ] 

The  labels  of  these  trees  have  got  lost,  yet  1  have 
good  reason  to  believe  one  variety  is  the  Mayette 

and  the  other  is  the  Pranquette.    The  nuts  d  >t 

grow  quite  so  large  on  my  place  as  I  have  seen  on 
another  in  the  valley,  where  the  soil  is  richer  and 
deeper,  but  the  principal  trouble  with  my  trees  I 
am  now  fully  convinced  is  the  fact  that  the  cat- 
kins or  nude  blossoms  come  out  earlier  than  the 
pistillate  or  female  blossoms. 

I  also  have  observed  that  on  most  all  late- 
blooming  varieties  the  male  blossoms  come  out  not 
only  earlier  than  the  pistillates,  but  are  rather 
scarce  in  numbers.  Verily.  1  have  at  times  won- 
dered where  the  pollen  came  from  when  seeing 
the  embryo  of  the  pistillates  growing  into  perfect 
nuts  and  all  the  catkins  lying  withered  on  the 
ground. 

Looking  around  this  last  blooming  season  to 
remedy  this  unpleasant  condition.  I  observed  the 
behavior  of  many  trees  growing  along  the  differ- 
ent roads  when  I  was  driving  to  town,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  have  not  seen  a  single  tree  of  the  many 
English  walnuts  which  would  represent  an  ideal 
tree  capable  of  furnishing  plenty  of  pollen  at  the 
time  when  mine  are  in  bloom. 

But  while  I  have  failed  so  far  to  find  the  proper 
tree  among  the  English.  I  found  myself  agreeably 
surprised  to  learn  that  nearly  all  the  black  Cali- 
fornia walnut  trees  are  very  late  in  blooming,  just 
in  time  for  my  Mayettes  and  Franquettes,  and  the 
further  fact  is  that  these  black  walnut  trees  have 
not  only  a  great  many  catkins,  but  also  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  pollen.  That  1  have  singled  out 
of  these  many  blacks,  one  in  particular,  and  from 
which  I  will  request  the  owner  for  some  scions  to 
graft  in  the  top  of  mine.  I  need  not  say. 

Of  course  this  is  only  to  remedy  a  fault  of  old 
established  trees.  Should  the  defect  of  these  va- 
rieties be  more  extended  then  a  more  radical 
remedy  would  be  to  grow  a  new  variety  (hybrid) 
from  nuts  obtained  accordingly  with  this  proposed 
method. 

From  what  I  have  learned  in  another  line  of 
somewhat  similarly  difficulties.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  even  a  small  percentage  of  blood  of 
black  California  walnuts  mingled  with  a  Mayette 
Of  Pranquette  will  do  away  with  such  bothersome, 
ridiculous  work  as  the  grafting  on  the  root  anil 
also  the  grafting  in  the  top. 

|  We  also  have  observed  the  much  earlier  ap- 
pearance of  the  catkins  on  the  proeforturiens  and 
their  withering  before  the  opening  of  the  pistil- 
late flower  and  have  explained  the  bearing  of  the 

tree  by  believing  there  was  long  endurance  in  the 
pollen,  for  the  tree  bore  well  although  there  were 
no  other  walnut  trees,  not  even  California  black 
walnut,  for  the  length  of  a  town  block,  say  about 


an  eighth  of  a  mile.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
observation  of  others  upon  the  pollinizing  ability 
of  the  black  for  the  English  walnut  and  other 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Pfeffer. — Eiutor.] 


NOTABLE  PEACH  WORK  OF  BURBANK. 

The  following  personal  letter,  written  in  re- 
sponse to  specimens  sent  to  the  writer,  is  published 
M  r.  Burbank 's  requesl  : 

My  dear  Mr.  Burbank:  Your  work  with  the 
Crawford-Muir  cross  seems  to  me  to  have  pro- 
duced most  notable  results.  T  saw  at  the  Rural 
PKBS8  office  two  instances  of  this  cross:  one  which 
seemed  to  carry  all  that  is  good  in  the  Crawford 
over  to  the  Muir:  and  the  other  which  reverses  the 
process  and  carries  the  best  of  the  Muir  over  to 
t  he  ( Vawford. 

What  seems  to  me  best  in  the  Crawford  is  juici- 
ness, deliciousness  and  high-color  beauty,  and  car- 
rying these  to  a  smaller  and  apparently  harder 
and  sounder  pit  amounts  to  ruling  out  the  chief 
defects  of  the  Crawford,  so  far  as  the  fruit  itself 
is  concerned.  This  is,  of  course,  the  peach  with 
the  richer  colors  on  the  skin  and  with  some  red  at 
the  pit. 

The  oilier  peach  (of  which  the  specimens  in  the 
city  were  a  tittle  smaller  than  those  which  you 
kindly  sent  me  later  at  Berkeley)  has,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  improvement  of  the  Muir  flesh  in  flavor 
and  a  little  more  juiciness,  and  retains  the  color- 
free  pit  of  the  Muir  with  but  little  increase  in  size 
of  pit.  It  has  the  best  of  the  Muir  type  improved 
by  the  Crawford  quality,  and  exteriorly  it  is  de- 
lightful to  see  the  pallor  of  the  Muir  blushing  at 
the  touch  of  Crawford  and  still  retaining  some  of 
its  clear  lemon  as  an  under  color. 

It  seems  to  me  these  peaches  are  to  prove  of 
exceptionally  high  commercial  value,  especially 
as  the  vigor  and  disease  resistance  of  the  trees  is 
satisfactory,  according  to  your  own  observations. 

The  seedling  of  Bartlett  plum  adds  another  to 
your  wonderful  unique  shapes,  rich  colors,  and 
preponderance  of  flesh  over  pit  in  the  plum  family. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  tri-flora 
potency  is  pulling  away  the  flatness  of  the  Simoni 
and  how  the  elongated  fruit  approaches  the  form 
of  some  of  the  large  domestic  offerings. 

E.  J.  WlCKSON. 

Berkeley,  August  12.  1910. 


PEACH  STUDIES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
FARM 


A  very  full  and  comprehensive  study  of  peaches 
now  grown  in  California  and  of  varieties  of  this 
fruit  that  might,  with  profit,  be  grown  here,  was 
begun  at  the  I'ni versify  Farm.  Davis,  in  the  spring 
of  1908.  The  points  to  be  determined  by  Ibis 
study  are:  First,  the  standardization  of  the  best 
of  the  varieties  now  grown  in  the  State,  so  that 
representatives  of  the  very  best  types  of  the  va- 
rieties in  question  may  be  at  all  times  available 
for  propagation  for  comparison  and  for  purposes 
of  determination.  Second,  the  illustration  of  the 
most  desirable  cultural  methods  and  ways  of  prun- 
ing these  standard  varieties.  Third,  the  best 
methods  of  handling  the  product  of  these  well 
known  varieties.  Fourth,  the  development  of 
peach  varieties  that  are  not  now  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  which  may  prove  of  value  here,  pos- 
sibly supplanting  some  of  the  now  popular  va- 
rieties. 

For  the  purposes  of  Ibis  study  eighteen  of  the 
best  known  varieties  have  been  planted  in  blocks 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-five.  These  plantings  in- 
clude those  varieties  that  ripen  early  in  the  season 
and  through  the  midsummer  ripeners  to  those  that 
are  available  very  late  in  the  year.  Continuous 
observation  of  varieties  of  peaches  is  thus  pro- 
vided for.  and  a  determination  of  the  first  three 
points  of  this  stud:'  made  possible. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  the  fourth 
point  noted  there  have  been  planted  seventy-three 
varieties  of  peaches  not  now  grown  in  Californa. 
but  which  have  proved  more  or  less  valuable  in 
other  peach  growing  States.  These  varieties  are 
represented  in  groups  of  from  two  to  four  of  each 
kind.  The  outcome  of  these  studies  will  be  either 
the  addition  of  valuable  varieties  to  those  now- 
available  in  California,  or  the  discarding  of  many 
as  being  of  no  value  here.  As  an  additional  point 
in  this  fourth  item  new  varieties  are  being  de- 
veloped as  seedlings,  cross  fertilizing  of  known 


and  valued  varieties  being  practiced  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  seedlings. 

The  orchards  on  the  University  Form,  where 
these  studies  are  now  under  way.  are  available 
for  the  inspection  of  all  interested,  and  visitors 
and  students  in  the  Short  Course  and  Farm  School 
will  find  much  in  these  plantings  worthy  of  their 
attention. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Along  with  other  progressive  sections,  notably 
Tulare  county  and  Arizona,  the  Imperial  valley 
seems  to  present  great  possibilities  as  a  navel  pro* 
ducing  country.  I  have  been  watching  the  growth 
of  the  citrus  industry  for  a  number  of  years  with 
great  interest.  I  have  several  personal  friends 
who  have  faith  in  the  country  and  who  have  in- 
vested considerable  money  in  lands  there  for  the 
production  of  navels. 

Cp  to  this  time  I  have  never  seen  reports  of  the 
sale  of  any  oranges  from  the  Imperial  valley,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  oranges  raised  there,  up  to 
this  time,  have  been  consumed  locally.  Like  the 
Salt  River  valley,  in  Arizona,  a  section  that  has 
produced  over  100  cars  in  a  season,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  more  now  that  they  are  assured 
of  plenty  of  water  by  the  installation  of  the  Roose- 
velt dam,  the  Imperial  valley  has  the  advantage 
of  raising  oranges  that  are  sweet  and  ready  for 
market  before  any  of  the  fruit  raised  in  either 
southern  California  or  Tulare  county. 

This  certainty  is  a  great  advantage  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Arizona  orange  growers  in  marketing 
their  fruit  at  greatly  advanced  prices  is  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  growers  of  Imperial.  There  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  at  this  time  that  these  oranges 
will  be  fully  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Salt  River 
valley  or  that  the  growers  will  not  reap  a  rich 
harvest  for  years  to  come.  The  Hast  is  always  hun- 
gry for  navels  and  a  good,  ripe  and  sweet  orange 
that  will  reach  the  eastern  markets  in  early  No- 
vember, will  certainly  out-class  the  sourballs  that 
are  usually  sent  from  California  at  that  time.  The 
fruit  shipped  from  the  older  portions  of  Califor- 
nia in  late  October  and  early  November,  are  but 
half  sweet  and  are  mostly  shipped  in  a  green  state, 
partially  coloring  en  route.  Certainly  this  fruit 
would  not  be  shipped  unless  there  was  some  de- 
mand for  it  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  brings  very 
good  prices,  tending  to  prove  the  great  popularity 
of  the  navel.  What  then  will  be  the  reception  of 
well-colored  and  fully  developed,  sweet  fruit  at 
this  time  of  the  year  .'  Again.  I  can  point  to  the 
eager  reception  of  Arizona  navels  for  proof  that 
Imperial  oranges  will  bring  top  prices.  The  cli- 
mates of  the  two  sections  are  nearly  identical  as 
is  the  fruit  produced. 

That  the  Imperial  valley  is  not  at  the  present 
time  raising  oranges  in  carload  lots  is  only  because 
the  early  settlers  did  not  realize  the  possibilities. 
Their  minds  ran  to  melons  and  vegetables.  A  few 
orange  trees  were  planted  to  ornament  the  home 
place  and  it  was  the  results  obtained  from  these 
that  called  the  attention  of  the  pioneers  and  others 
to  the  possibilities.  If  the  first  settlers  had  planted 
orange  groves  this  section  would  now  be  on  the 
map  as  a  producer  of  navel  oranges.  However, 
that  time  was  only  delayed  a  few  years  and  now 
thousands  of  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  this 
coining  season  will  see  a  number  of  car-lot  ship- 
ments. 

The  following  item  appeared  last  October  in  one 
of  the  papers  of  the  Imperial  valley.  It  has  been 
copied  so  much  and  Credited  to  so  many  different 
papers  that  its  identity  has  been  lost.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: •"The  experimental  stage  in  orange  grow- 
ing is  passed  and  we  can  now  say  to  the  world 
that  we  can  raise  naves]  as  large,  as  pretty,  as 
sweet  and  as  early  as  are  produced  in  any  section 
of  the  country.  A  car  of  navels  will  be  shipped 
this  year  from  the  ranch  of  F.  W.  Shirk,  in  the 
Coachella  valley,  near  Mecca.  This  ranch  has 
eighty  acres  of  four-year-old  trees  and  the  balance 
are  three  years  old.  While  the  trees  are  not  loaded 
with  fruit  they  contain  as  much  as  the  average  tree 
of  this  age.    The  success  of  this  grove  has  given 
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an  impetus  to  orange  growing  and  many  trees  will 
be  set  out  this  fall." 

An  eminent  authority,  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit,  of  the 
I 'ni versify  of  California  Experiment  Station,  al 
Whittier,  has  this  to  say  concerning  orange  grow- 
ing in  Imperial:  "The  outlook  seems  especially 
promising  for  early  navel  oranges.  The  clear  dry 
air  and  bright,  hot  sunshine  tends  to  make  a  navel 
which  ripens  very  early  when  the  prices  are  high. 
There  is  no  Fear  that  the  summer  heat  will  injure 
the  trees  if  they  arc  well  watered  and  headed 
low  to  keep  the  trunk  and  soil  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  well  shaded." 

"Oranges  should  be  planted  only  on  the  soft 
and  mellow  land  which  takes  water  readily  and 
which  wets  to  a  great  depth  easily.  In  this  way 
if  there  is  any  alkali  present  it  will  be  distributed 
through  the  soil.  II  is  I  he  concentration  of  all  the 
alkali  in  one  place  which  is  to  be  guarded  against, 
for  the  total  amount  on  most  lands  is  nol  sufficient 
lo  injure  orange  trees  so  long  as  it  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed  through  the  soil.  The  fact  that  there  is 
no  water  table  here  makes  this  much  easier  of  ac- 
eompl  ishment. 

"The  question  of  cold  is  an  important  one  to  con- 
sider. As  yet  the  weather  record  of  the  valley  has 
not  been  kept  long  enough  to  form  a  very  reliable 
judgment  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  freeze.  Such 
records  as  are  available,  taken  together  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  tender  plants  that  are  growing 
in  this  region  the  year  around  certainly  tend  to 
make  certain  the  fact  that  there  will  be  at  least 
as  little  danger  as  in  any  other  part  of  California. 

"While  in  the  valley  I  heard  some  talk  to  the 
effect  that  the  trees  would  he  very  shy  bearers  in 
that  climate.  Such  talk  is  decidedly  premature, 
being  mostly  based  on  the  two  or  three  trees  in 
each  door-yard,  which  have  hardly  had  the  proper 
eare.  The  navel  has  a  reputation  for  fruiting  well 
under  just  such  climatic  conditions. 

"Summing  it  all  up  I  should  say  that  I  would 
expect  that  the  planting  of  navel  oranges  in  the 
Imperial  valley  would  be  profitable  if  the  groves 
are  under  intelligent  care  so  that  they  are  prop- 
erly managed  and  so  long  as  expensive  scale  in- 
sects and  diseases  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
valley." 

In  the  last  sentence  Dr.  Coil  opens  up  an  impor- 
tant matter  and  one  thai  should  be  taken  seriously 
to  heart  by  the  authorities  of  Imperial  county.  A 
rigid  quarantine  law  now  would  save  lots  of 
trouble  in  the  end.  A  little  expense  now  would 
lend  lo  save  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Nearly 
every  orange  growing  county  has  its  quarantine 
laws  against  each  other,  and  many  localities 
within  these  counties  arc  protected  against  their 
neighbors.  Usually  such  precautions  are  not  taken 
until  the  pest  or  disease  is  too  firmly  established 
to  ever  wholly  eradicate,  and  then  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  try  and  keep  it  under  control, 
at  a  heavy  expense.  I  expeel  great  doings  in  the 
Imperial  valley  within  the  next  ten  years  and  de- 
cidedly not  the  least  of  the  industries  will  be  that 
of  growing  oranges. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  fertility  of  the  lands 
in  that  section,  but  one  will  suffice  here.  I  was 
told  this  by  a  friend  who  had  made  an  extensive 
trip  through  this  country  less  than  a  year  ago.  He 
said  that  when  the  valley  was  first  opened  up,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  moved  his  family  and  House- 
hold goods  in  wagons.  Among  his  possessions  was 
a  mahogany  piano,  and  unfortunately  the  team 
in  which  the  piano  was  loaded,  became  frightened, 
ran  away  and  overturned  the  wagon,  smashing 
the  piano  into  bits  so  that  it  was  not  worth  picking 
up  and  was  abandoned.  My  friend  stated  that 
he,  with  his  own  eyes,  saw  the  mahogany  grove 
that  started  from  these  fragments. 


DROUTH  RESISTANT  CROPS. 


An  address  by  Prol".  A.  M.  TenByck,  before  the  Western 
Kansas  Fanners'  Conference. 

Drouth-resistant  crops,  or  crops  which  an' 
adapted  to  "dry-land  farming."  may  be  divided 
into  three  quite  distinct  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Early-maturing  crops,  which  grow  rapidly 
and  ripen  before  the  available  soil  moisture  is 
used  up,  or  before  the  hot,  dry  weather  begins ; 
such  as  winter  wheat  and  early  spring  grains. 

2.  Crops  which  root  deeply  and  gather  their 


moisture  supply  from  a  large  volume  of  soil,  such 
as  alfalfa  and  certain  grasses. 

3.  Hardy,  vigorous-growing  crops,  which  are 
able  to  cease  growth  when  the  soil  becomes  too 
dry  or  conditions  become  too  unfavorable,  and 
remain  in  a  dormant  state  until  the  rain  comes, 
when  they  make  quick  use  of  the  favorable  con- 
ditions, growing  rapidly,  simply  reaching  ma- 
turity a  little  later  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  they  had  been  subject  to  no  unfavorable 
conditions  during  the  period  of  growth.  These 
last  are  true  drouth-resistant  crops,  such  as  kafir 
corn,  sorghum,  buffalo  grass  and  other  native 
grasses  of  the  western  plains. 

The  crops  which  belong  to  the  class  last  named, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  root  deeply,  but  the  plants  de- 
velop an  abundant  and  extensive  growth  of  roofs 
in  the  surface  soil,  which  enables  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  light  rains  and  to  quickly  absorb  a 
Large  pari  of  the  water  which  enters  the  soil,  thus 
securing  a  greater  supply  of  water  under  certain 
conditions  and  allowing  less  waste  by  surface 
evaporation  than  occurs  with  a  deeper-rooting 
crop  of  fibrous  roots  in  the  surface  soil.  It  appears 
also  thai  certain  of  these  crops  actually  require 
less  water  to  produce  growth  than  some  other 
crops  which  arc  not  considered  especially  drouth- 
resistant. 

Aside  from  the  character  which  such  crops  pos- 
sess of  faking  advantage  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  grow,  these  drouth-resistant  crops  are 
differenl  in  some  ways  from  ordinary  crops  in 
the  quality  named  above,  in  that  they  are  able 
to  slop  growing  during  unfavorable  weather  and 
with  unfavorable  soil  conditions,  renewing  their 
growth  again  when  conditions  become  better. 

This  character  in  a  plant  is  not  well  understood. 
It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  which  has  been  bred 
into  the  plant  by  continual  exposure  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  able  to  grow.  AVe  find  that 
most  of  the  crops  adapted  for  growing  on  the 
western  plains  have  been  imported  from  foreign 
countries  which  have  a  semi-arid  climate  similar 
to  the  climate  of  the  western  plains.  These  crops 
have  been  bred  and  grown  for  centuries,  perhaps, 
in  the  countries  from  which  they  have  been 
brought,  and  the  character  of  being  drouth-re- 
sistant has  become  a  quality  of  the  plant,  the  same 
as  the  character  of  being  hardy  in  a  cold  climate 
has  become  the  nature  of  certain  varieties  of 
fruit  and  of  many  crops. 

Soil  and  Culture  -Without  doubt,  therefore, 
certain  crops  are  more  drouth-resistant  than 
others,  but  successful  "dry-land  farming"  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
preparation  of  the  seedbed  and  the  culture  which 
the  crop  receives.  The  only  soils  which  may  be 
made  to  produce  crops  without  irrigation  in  the 
semi-arid  regions  are  soils  which  have  great  mois- 
ture-holding capacity.  It  takes  water  to  produce 
drouth-resistant  crops  as  well  as  to  produce  crops 
grown  undo-  ordinary  circumstances,  and  a  thin 
soil  underlaid  by  a  gravely  or  coarse,  sandy  sub- 
soil will  produce,  if  at  all,  only  when  water  is 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  during  the  period 
of  crop  growth,  while  soil  which  retains  moisture 
well  may  produce  crops  even  without  much  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  season.  Prof.  H.  B.  Lin- 
field,  of  the  Montana  Experiment  Station,  says 
on  this  subject :  "I  have  seen  a  paying  crop  grown 
on  land  ranging  from  a  clayey  loam  to  almost 
sandy,  when  the  subsoil  was  not  porous." 

The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil  also  increases  its  moisture  capacity  and  its 
power  to  retain  water,  and  is  an  important  requi- 
site to  insure  against  the  injurious  effects  of 
drouth.  It  is  true  of  the  soil  in  a  large  part  of 
the  West  that  it  is  lacking  in  humus,  and  for  this 
reason  its  water-holding  power  is  not  so  great 
as  it  might  he.  resulting  often  in  low  yields  and 
crop  failures  in  an  unfavorable  season. 

Use  of  Water.  In  the  growth  of  plants 
water  is  needed  in  the  soil  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1 .    To  dissolve  the  plant  food. 
12.    To  carry  the  food  to  the  plants  and  through 
the  plants. 

3.  It  is  food  in  itself  to  the  plants. 

4.  A  certain  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  is 
necessary  lo  give  the  proper  texture  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant  roots. 

5.  Water  also  acts  as  a  regulator  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  tending  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  cold  soil  by  reason  of  warm  rains  and,  by 


evaporation,  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  during  the  hot  summer  weather. 

6.  The  bacteria  in  the  soil  which  assist  in  de- 
cay and  in  chemical  changes  by  which  the  plant- 
food  in  the  soil  is  made  available  to  the  plant, 
thrive  and  multiply  in  the  soil  only  with  a  fa- 
vorable condition  of  soil,  moisture,  heat  and  air. 

Amount  of  Water  Required  by  Crops  — Experi- 
ments which  have  been  conducted  show  that  in 
their  growth  plants  require  a  large  amount  of 
water.  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  at  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station,  found  that  cultivated  crops  with- 
drew from  the  soil  during  their  period  of  growth 
from  2.4  to  5.1  acre-inches  of  water,  or  300  to  500 
tons  of  water,  for  every  ton  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced. 

From  his  experiments  he  has  determined  that 
one  acre-inch  of  water  is  required  to  produce 
three  and  one-third  bushels  of  wheat,  or,  that  nine 
acre-inches  of  water  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
30-bushel  wheat  crop  if  this  water  could  all  be 
used  by  the  growing  wheat.  In  like  manner,  one 
acre-inch  of  water  is  equivalent  to  five  bushels  of 
barley,  five  bushels  of  oats  or  six  bushels  of  corn. 

According  to  his  figures  it  would  require  only 
four  and  one-half  acre-inches  of  water  to  produce 
a  ton  of  clover  hay,  or  a  four-ton  crop  of  clover 
hay  could  be  produced  by  18  acre-inches  of  water. 
Two  acre-inches  of  water  were  equivalent  to  one 
ton  of  corn-fodder,  and  a  yield  of  six  tons  per  acre 
would  require  only  12y2  acre-inches  of  water. 

Professor  King's  experiments  were  performed 
out  of  doors,  but  the  crops  were  grown  in  cylin- 
ders, and  were  not  subject  to  natural  field  condi- 
tions. 

In  experiments  which  the  writer  conducted  at 
the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  1898-99,  it 
required  on  an  average  15  acre-inches  of  water  to 
produce  a  30-bushel  wheat  crop),  or  one  acre-inch 
of  water  was  equivalent  to  two  bushels  of  wheat. 
These  results  were  secured  in  the  field.  The  mois- 
ture content  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  was 
determined  at  sowing  time  and  again  at  harvest 
time.  The  loss  of  water  from  the  soil  plus  the 
rainfall  during  the  period  of  growth  was  the 
amount  of  water  which  was  charged  to  the  crop. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  a  scries  of 
field  experiments  of  this  character  have  been  con- 
ducted with  differenl  crops  during  the  past  three 
seasons.  A  summary  of  the  data  secured  is  given 
in  I  he  following  table  : 

WATER  REQUIRED  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS   FROM    1903  5; 
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Wheat  (winter)   ...  170*      0.131       22.22       18  0.81 

Oats    106       0.190       20.15       32  1.58 

Barley    102       0.178       18.20       IS  0.99 

Bmnier    116       0.187       21.69       28  1.30 

Flax    102       0.219       22.33         8  0.36 

Millet    78       0.214  16.71   

Sorghum   (sowed)..  110       0.166  18.21   

Soy-beans    105       0.152       15.91        14  0.88 

Kafir  corn    116       0.146       16.98       50  2.92 

Corn    137       0.194        26.64        40  1.50 

*Three  winter  months  deducted. 

The  seasons  of  1903  and  1904  were  very  wet. 
Excessive  rains  fell,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  water  must  have  been  lost  by  surface  drain- 
age. None  of  the  crops  lacked  for  water.  From 
these  results  it  would  appear  that  barley  and  oats 
require  less  water  than  the  other  grain  crops,  while 
emmer,  which  is  classed  as  a  drouth-resistant  crop, 
used  more  water  per  acre  than  any  other  small- 
grain  crop,  except  flax. 

Corn  used  more  water  per  acre  than  any  other 
crop.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  its  longer  growing 
period.  The  relatively  small  amounts  of  water 
required  to  produce  the  crops  of  sorghum  and  ka- 
fir corn  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
crops  were  planted  several  weeks  later  than  the 
corn  and  had  less  rainfall  charged  to  them  than 
was  charged  to  corn.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  dry  matter  produced  was 
greater  with  the  kafir  corn  and  sorghum  than  will: 
the  corn,  and  that  an  acre-inch  of  water  produced 
more  pounds  of  dry  kafir-eorn  or  sorghum  than 
on  corn. 

Moisture  in  Soil  After  Cropping. — The  moisture 
determination  made  in  the  field  after  the  crops 

{Continued  on  Par/c  171.) 
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Iii  must  cases  it  is  better  to  employ  loss  permanency 
breaking  ap  th6  ground  and  locating  new  ditches  at 
shorter  intervals  of  time. 

Lowland  Irrigation  by  Seepage.  Another  form  of  irri- 
gation by  means  of  permanent  ditches  is  that  practiced 


DEPRESSED  BEDS  AND  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 


mm? 


RAISED  BEDS  OR  RIDGES  IRRIGATED  BY  CAPILLARITY. 

on  reclaimed  lands  along  the  interior  rivers.  When  the 
rivers  are  swollen  from  summer  melting  of  snow  in  the 
high  Sierra,  the  water  is  brought  to  the  land  by  flood- 
gates in  the  levees.  When  the  rivers  are  low  very  capa- 
cious pumping  plants  arc  used — the  same  serving  at  other 
times  to  drain  the  lands  when  they  are  too  wet  from  the 
rainfall  or  seepage.  The  soils  of  these  reclaimed  lands 
arc  loose  and  prone  to  dry  out  because  of  their  lack  of 
capillarity,  so  that  at  times  irrigation  is  as  necessary  as 
mi  uplands.  The  water  is  distributed  by  means  of  small, 
rather  deep,  ditches  Erom  which  moisture  readily  extends 
as  the  water  moves  out  over  the  clay  bottom  which 
underlies  most  of  these  lands  and  makes  it  possible  to 
hold  the  water  up  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
With  rich  land,  high  heat  and  ample  moisture  just  below 
the  surface  the  growth  is  almost  marvelous.  On  these 
lowlands  Hooding  the  surface  frequently  seriously  injures 
the  plants  by  sun  scald. 

Ridge  System  of  Irrigating  and  Planting.— Another 
plan  of  using  seepage  from  permanent  ditches  is  the  ridge 
system  by  which  the  water  is  run  at  a  little  elevation 
above  the  surface,  upright  plants  being  placed  beside 
the  water  on  the  top  of  the  rigdes  and  running  plants 
on  the  sides  of  the  ridges  with  the  lower  ground  between 
the  ridges  for  the  extension  of  their  growth.  The  gen- 
eral significance  of  the  arrangement  lies  in  keeping  the 
water  supply  constant  near  the  roots,  and  it  is  adapted 
to  rather  open  soils  in  which  lateral  percolation  is  defi- 
cient. The  elevation  of  the  ditch  thus  helps  to  hold  moist- 
ure near  the  surface  on  which  the  plants  are  placed 
without  resorting  to  flooding  as  in  the  check  system.  It 
is  obviously  well  adapted  to  a  region  of  very  light  rain- 
fall and  can  be  laid  out  in  a  way  to  drain  the  ridges 
when  surplus  water  has  to  be  disposed  of.  It  involves 
;i  Large  amount  of  hard  work.  In  a  locality  where  both 
summer  and  winter  gardening  must  be  largely  dependent 
upon  irrigation  it  has  striking  advantages.  The  follow- 
ing description  is  from  a  Kern  county  vegetable  grower, 
after  several  years'  satisfactory  experience  with  the 
method : 

"In  preparipg  the  ground  make  it  as  near  level  as  po«> 


sible.  and  cover  (he  soil  with  about  two  inches  of  manure 
(avoiding  coarse  straw  or  stalks),  and  plow  this  under 
six  to  eight  inches  deep.  Then  harrow  and  cultivate  until 
the  soil  is  smooth  and  fine.  Use  a  wire  or  line  to  lay  out 
the  ground;  spread  fine  manure  (well  rotted  is  prefer- 
able) two  feel  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  on  a  line  directly 
from  your  windmill  or  tank  across  the  plat  of  ground. 
Take  a  plow  and  turn  two  furrows  together  directly  over 
the  manure,  making  a  high  ridge.  Smooth  and  firm  the 
soil  with  a  rake  or  hoc,  and  directly  on  top  and  length- 
wise of  the  ridge  form  a  ditch  or  trough  about  five  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  deep,  on  a  grade  so  the  water  will 
run  from  one  end  of  the  ridge  to  the  other,  connecting 
the  ends  so  that  the  water  will  run  the  entire  length  of 
all  the  ridges  without  any  attention;  or  you  can  make 
the  ridges  around  the  plat,  which  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  from  the  ridge  to  any  point  desired  by 
means  of  a  small  piece  of  pipe  inserted  in  the  edge  of 
the  trough,  always  maintaining  a  uniformity  of  moisture, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of  certain 
vegetables.  Kim  the  water  through  the  ditch  until  it  is 
settled  and  well  moistened,  then  plant  the  seed  at  the 
base  and  cither  side  of  the  ridge. 

"Ho  not  allow  the  water  to  rise  up  over  tin1  beds  under 
any  circumstances.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  the 
water  will  run  through  the  ditches  in  the  high  ridges 
and  from  their  termination  will  continue  from  from  one 
trench  to  another,  till  each  bed  in  the  plat  is  nicely  moist- 
ened, and  after  once  thoroughly  wet  and  settled  it  will 
not  require  more  than  one-half  of  the  water  it  does  at 
first,  unless  the  soil  is  very  sandy  and  loose.  Remember 
it  is  the  small  stream  long  drawn  out  that  counts  and 
gives  the  best  results." 

Practice  With  This  System. — Concerning  practice  with 
the  different  vegetables  and  the  preparation  of  ridges 
and  beds  for  them,  the  following  suggestions  are  given: 

"Plant  melons  and  winter  squash  seven  feet  apart  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge,  which  should  be  eight  feet  apart 
for  these  varieties,  and  about  five  feet  apart  for  corn, 
beans,  summer  crook-neck  squash,  cucumbers,  and  toma- 
toes. After  preparing  the  ground  and  planting  the  seed 
neither  the  ditch  nor  plants  will  require  much  attention 
more  than  to  keep  the  weeds  out.  For  the  growth  of 
other  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  beets,  radish,  lettuce,  asparagus,  egg  plant 
spinach,  peppers,  onions,  garlic,  rhubarb,  and  tomato 
plants,  prepare  the  ground  by  forming  into  beds  fourteen 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  higher  in  the  center  than  on 
either  ridge,  with  a  small  trench  between  them  six  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  deep.  They  can  be  made  wider 
and  deeper  if  a  large  amount  of  water  is  available.  After 
the  beds  are  prepared  run  the  water  through  them  and 
reerossing  the  beds  that  are  defective,  so  the  water  will 
rise  to  a  uniform  height  on  each,  within  about  one  inch 
of  the  top.  Make  a  depression  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
two  and  one-half  inches  from  the  edge  with  a  hoe  and 
one  and  one-half  inches  deep.  Sow  the  seed  not  less  than 
one-half  inch  apart  and  be  very  careful  not  to  cover  the 
seed  more  than  one-half  inch  deep.  Hvcry  good  seed  will 
grow,  and  those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  rows  must 
be  properly  thinned  out.  When  tomato  plants  are  from 
three  to  five  inches  tall,  transplant  them  on  cither  side 
of  the  high  ridges,  five  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Transplant 
cabbage  and  egg  plants  when  they  are  from  two  to  three 
inches  tall,  in  vacant  beds,  the  former  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row  for  early  and  close  heading  varieties, 
anil  twenty-eight  inches  apart  for  late  and  spreading 
varieties,  and  egg  plants  twenty  lour  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  A  pint  of  fine  manure  from  the  cow-yard  placed 
six  inches  below  the  surface  under  each  plant  will  insure 
a  cabbage  from  nearly  every  plant.  Pepper  plants  should 
be  transplanted  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row." 

Picturesque  Irrigation.  A  modification  of  the  perma- 
nent ditch  plan  is  quite  widely  practiced  on  the  sand 
hills  south  of  San  Francisco.  The  water  is  lifted  from 
wells  by  windmills,  the  discharge  from  the  pump  being 
taken  at  such  elevation  that  it  will  flow  in  a  small  flume 
supported  by  a  trestle  to  the  highest  point  of  the  land 
to  be  irrigated,  Hence  the  water  is  carried  in  small  con- 
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Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet. "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  Held.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU 
Send  for  It 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Hcst  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  (hc«|>- 
est  on  the  Market,  send  for 
Price  List. 


HENDERSON  MFO.  CO. 
710  East  ioth  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

lor  HMO- 1  I  iihitiliim.  \ II  lending  \  nric- 
ticH.  Well  hardened  stock  rjrowi  in  thr 
(►!»»•  ii ;  KiinrnnltM'd  t  rut*  it*  mum*.  Sprrlnl 
price*  if  contracted  in  Aukmni.  Srml  for 
( -ircula  r. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE.  Inr. 

.■J-'  Ifnnadnoek  itiitu-.  Saa  Franc  lace* 

Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

(.mwii    In    leaf    aoM|    imiktiiK  nhnmlnnt 

roots  nml  cheap  trananortntlnn* 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

S1.50  per  dozen:  St>  per  100;  SI0  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Sperlallst. 

EUCALYPTUS 

Thr  IicmI  t lull  41*  yea rj»  ex iieririiee  run 
arednce.  hrlmt  grown  nlonr,  in  thr  cool  ni- 
iitf>«i>li<*r«'  of  thr  roiiMi.  nre  more  hardy  nnrf 
more  i  In;  arena  thtm  taoee  ktowi  in  tin*  hot 
Interior  at  the  State. 

I  'i>rrt*N|H> ml rn rr    I    \  1  iril. 
\\ .   \.  T.  vi'H \TTov  Petal  a  ma,  f*al. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Treea. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 
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tour  ditches  hither  find  thither  until  every  corner  of  the 
very  irregular  slopes  is  readied.  Short  lines  of  vegeta- 
bles are  planted  about  at  right  angles  to  these  small 
permanent  ditches  and  short  spurs  made  with  the  hoe 
so  that  the  water  is  brought  beside  each  individual  plant. 
As  the  slope  is  so  broken  and  the  soil  so  open,  anything 
like  uniform  seepage  is  out  of  the  question.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  gardens  is  exceedingly  picturesque  with 
the  little  beds  tucked  in  here  and  there,  shoAving  varying 
shades  of  green  o  nminiature  terraces  and  slopes  and 
flats  irregularly  intermingled  often  within  the  area  of 
an  acre  or  two — the  lines  of  the  mill  frame  and  flume 
trestle  so  thin  and  long  and  intercrossed  as  to  suggest 
that  a  colossal  spider  had  spun  her  weg  upon  the  verdure. 
All  this  is  hand  work  and  back  work  in  cultivation  and 
irrigation,  in  carrying  manure  up  and  produce  down, 
and  represents  a  fragment  of  the  south  of  Europe  cast 
upon  the  map  of  California. 

Small  Furrow  Distribution. — All  the  foregoing  methods 
of  distribution  may  suggest  something  for  the  American 
farm  garden  in  California  providing  the  soil  and  situation 
are  best  served  in  such  ways,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
farm  garden  will  be  upon  land  of  moderate  slope  with 
loams  which  take  water  well  and  are  fairly  retentive  of 
it.  Under  such  circumstances  the  distribution  of  water 
in  many  small  streams  along  furrows  drawn  by  a  small 
plow,  accomplishing  complete  moistening  without  flood- 
ing of  the  surface,  is  the  system  to  be  adopted  and  con- 
scientiously practiced.  It  is  most  economical  of  water 
not  only  in  the  first  application  but  by  conservation  of  its 
moisture  by  the  thorough  surface  cultivation  which  must 
follow  each  irrigation.  Water  is  carried  along  the  ridge 
or  ridges  of  the  tract  in  a  plank  flume,  of  dimensions 
proportional  to  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  irrigated,  and 
with  many  openings,  to  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure, 
so  that  small  streams  of  water  can  be  brought  out  into 
many  small  furrows  and  allowed  to  proceed  slowly  until 
they  reach  the  bottom  where  the  surplus  may  be  caught 
in  a  cross-furrow  and  carried  to  other  uses.  By  this 
method  the  water  can  be  evenly  distributed  with  hardly 
a  stroke  of  hand-work,  and  the  soil,  with  surface  always 
open  t<>  access  of  air.  and  never  allowed  to  compact  itself 
around  the  plants,  affords  conditions  perfectly  adapted 
to  thrifty,  quick  growth  of  the  plants.  This  method  eon- 
forms  best  with  the  most  economical  laying  off  of  the 
farm  garden,  viz.:  the  planting  in  long  rows  with  uni- 
form interspaces  so  that  horse-power  and  the  best  imple- 
ments can  be  employed  to  their  fullest  extent  in  every 
operation  from  the  seed  planting  to  the  gathering  of  the 
prop. 

Furrow  Irrigation  on  Hillsides. — 11  is  often  desirable 
to  make  the  farm  garden  on  a  hillside,  and  this  can  be 
{managed  by  horse-work  without  terracing  more  easily 
than  one  mighl  think  at  first.  The  plan  must  be  to  work 
pearly  on  contour  lines  in  laying  out  the  rows  of  vegeta- 
bles and  in  the  subsequent  cultivation  and  irrigation. 
The  following  will  be  found  suggestive  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  water: 

"The  water  is  delivered  from  a  flume  laid  down  the 
hillside,  and  fitted  with  cleats  at  each  hole  so  as  to  throw 
off  enough  water  at  the  sides,  or  sometimes  the  flume  is 
laid  in  steps  connected  with  a  bit  of  covered  flume  from 
step  to  step.  The  latter  is  best  for  very  steep  hills, 
though,  with  care,  the  other  may  be  used  on  a  greater 
slope  than  one  would  imagine.  Another  flume  should  be 
laid  at  the  end  of  the  furrows  to  carry  off  the  waste 
water. 

"The  contours  may  be  laid  out  by  anyone  with  a  car- 
penter's common  level.  Fifty-five  feet  to  the  mile  is 
nearly  right  for  a  very  fine  stream  on  most  soils.  And 
this  is  about  one  foot  in  ninety-six,  or  two  inches  in  six- 
teen feet.  Therefore,  take  a  sixteen-foot  plank  and  level 
it  to  a  slope  of  two  inches  in  its  whole  length.  Then 
when  the  upper  edge  is  level,  the  lower  edge  will  repre- 
sent the  required  grade  for  your  ditch.  In  this  way  the 
work  can  be  done  very  rapidly. 

"The  same  thing  is  equally  good  for  laying  common 
little  flumes,  cement  ditches,  etc.  Hut  in  earth,  one  shoidd 
determine  by  trial  the  amount  of  slope  the  soil  will  stand 


without  cutting  or  filling  up  with  sediment  or  refusing 
to  run  fast  enough  in  case  the  soil  is  very  porous.  A 
mistake  of  a  few  inches  in  a  hundred  feet  will  generally 
not  be  serious,  but  the  more  nearly  exact  you  can  get  it 
the  better.  Every  approach  to  perfection  in  your  first 
arrangements  diminishes  your  future  work  and  annoy- 
ance. 

"All  manner  of  stuff  is  now  raised  in  this  way  in  Cali- 
fornia on  hillsides  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  covered 
with  brush,  seemed  too  steep  and  rough  even  to  plow. 
When  once  made,  the  furrows,  of  course,  are  left  in  place, 
but  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  center  between  them 
quite  as  well  as  on  more  level  ground." 

Irrigation  by  Sprinkling. — Systems  of  iron  pipe  laid 
below  reach  of  plow  and  spade  and  furnished  with  stand 
pipes  and  revolving  sprinklers,  or  other  showering  de- 
vices, have  been  successfully  used  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  some  have  strongly  favored  them  in  spite  of  the  con- 
siderable cost  of  the  outfit.  They  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration where  water  under  adequate  pressure  is  avail- 
able. They  are  labor-saving,  but  they  encourage  neglect 
of  cultivation,  and  to  that  extent  are  undesirable,  espe- 
cially on  soils  which  harden  on  drying. 

Sub-irrigation  by  Tile  or  Pipes.—  Californians  have  been 
experimenting  with  subterranean  distribution  with  tile 
or  specially  constructed  pipes  and  outlets  for  probably 
more  than  forty  years,  and  yet  none  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tems has  ever  come  into  use  except  under  the  eye  of  the 
inventor.  In  early  days,  iron  troughs  inverted  on  red- 
wood boards ;  small  flumes  or  boxes  of  redwood  boards ; 
bricks  set  on  edge  and  covered  with  boards;  drain  tile 
with  and  without  perforations — all  these  were  suggested, 
given  trial,  and  abandoned.  All  experiments  proceeded 
upon  the  plan  of  thus  making  permanent  water  conduits 
below  the  point  reached  in  spading  or  plowing,  and  they 
all  became  inoperative.  The  failure  was  usually  charged 
to  the  filling  of  the  pipes  with  plant  roots,  and  in  some 
cases  this  was  seen  to  be  the  reason.  In  other  cases  the 
failure  of  the  system  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  light 
soils  lacking  capillarity,  the  water  rapidly  sank  away 
from  the  pipes  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots,  and  shallow- 
rooting  platns  failed,  though  there  was  moisture  flowing 
to  waste  through  a  pervious  subsoil.  About  thirty  years 
ago  Mr.  E.  M.  Hamilton  of  East  Los  Angeles  invented 
a  system  of  continuous  cement  pipes  laid  by  a  machine 
operating  in  the  trench  which  prevent  access  of  roots 
because  it  had  openings  only  at  intervals  where  the  water 
was  discharged  into  air  spaces,  each  of  which  could  be 
seen  through  a  vertical  pipe  rising  to  the  surface  and 
furnished  with  a  cover.  This  worked  well  for  many  years 
on  Mr.  Hamilton's  place  for  the  irrigation  of  trees  or 
other  deep-rooting  plants  at  considerable  distances  apart, 
for  which  use  it  seems  best  suited.  To  fill  the  earth  with 
such  pipes  with  openings  near  enough  together  to  serve 
for  shallow-rooting  vegetables,  is  appallingly  expensive, 
and  the  stand  pipes  encumber  the  surface  so  that  nothing 
but  hand  spading  or  cultivating  could  be  done  without 
destruction  of  them. 

At  the  East  within  a  few  years  the  use  of  the  drain 
tile  laid  along  the  rows  of  vegetables  near  the  surface 
has  given  the  best  results  in  an  experimental  way.  By 
this  plan  the  tile  are  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  for  each 
crop,  which  can  be  quickly  done.  Water  thus  adminis- 
tered may  serve  well  in  soil  not  disposed  to  puddle  down 
or  possibly  may  be  more  successful  where  the  summer 
air  is  less  dry  and  soil  baking  less  active  than  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  many  of  our  garden  soils  the  soil  would 
solidify,  and  even  if  moisture  were  adequate  to  prevent 
baking,  the  proper  entrance  of  air  would  be  largely  pre- 
vented. 

The  experience  of  Californians  is  against  any  such  ar- 
rangement of  soil  and  water.  Except  in  such  soils  as 
have  already  been  described  as  working  well  by  seepage 
systems,  surface  application  of  water  followed  by  thor- 
ough surface  cultivation  produces,  as  a  rule,  the  best  com- 
bination of  moisture,  heat,  aeration,  and  rapid  root-exten- 
sion, which  pushes  the  plant  to  its  utmost  in  rapid  and 
satisfactory  growth. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Fruit  Marketing. 


MR.  SWAREN  DISCUSSES  PRIN- 
CIPLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Daring  the  last  few 
weeks  your  columns  have  contained  quite 
an  amount  of  discussion  regarding  the 
marketing  of  California  fruits.  At  the 
risk  of  repetition,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion, the  writer  would  like  to  indicate 
what  seems  to  him  some  of  the  basic 
principles  applying  and  ask  the  judgment 
of  your  readers  on  the  question  at  issue. 

To  the  writer  this  question  is  not  one 
of  ethics,  or  political  economy,  but  merely 
a  business  opportunity,  the  same  as  the 
erection  of  a  mill  or  the  buying  of  a 
ranch,  and  the  glorious  opportunity  for 
any  one  with  sufficient  faith  in  California 
and  her  products  to  put  forth  the  sinews 
of  business  at  this,  the  opportune  time. 

In  any  business  problem,  and  more 
especially  one  involving  the  selling  of 
any  product,  a  sales  campaign,  if  you 
please,  the  following  points  are  self-evi- 
dent: 

First — Determine  if  it  will  pay. 

Second — Decide  how  the  campaign  shall 
be  undertaken. 

Third — Lay  out  the  details  and  form 
t he  organization. 

Fourth — Start  the  campaign  and  per- 
fect the  organization. 

Fifth — Reduce  the  operation  to  regular 
channels  and  conduct  a  going  business. 

The  problem  in  which  we  are  interested 
is  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
demand  for  California  fruits  that  will 
enable  the  producer  to  sell  his  output  at 
a  price  giving  a  fair  return  on  the  money 
invested. 

The  first  view  of  this  problem  inspires 
a  feeling  of  awe.  An  Industry  with  mil- 
lions of  capital  invested  and  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  dependent 
for  existence,  the  very  life's  blood  of  State 
passes  in  review. 

The  first  instinct  is  to  call  the  govern 
mental  forces  into  play,  for  the  problem 
is  too  large  for  one  man,  or  group  of  men 
to  handle.    And  so  it  is,  in  its  entirety. 

The  next  impulse  is  organization  of  the 
producers  to  control  the  trade.  If  this 
were  possible,  and  it  may  be  when  prac- 
tical socialism  becomes  more  practicable, 
yet  ii  would  fail  of  success.  The  most 
hated  concerns  in  existence  today  are 
those  possessing  a  monopoly  of  any  ar- 
ticle or  necessity.  The  California  fruit  is 
not  a  necessity,  and  no  propaganda,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  money  were  spent, 
would  maintain  the  price  of  any  product 
so  handled. 

The  whole  proposition  resolves  itself  in- 
to bringing  the  producer  and  consumer 
together  with  mutual  benefits  to  each 
other  and  with  adequate  return  on  the 
capital  necessary  to  effect  this  junction. 

The  first  end  of  this  chain  to  study  is 
the  consumer.  You  have  a  definite  pro- 
duct, but  to  what  use  can  it  be  put?  To 
eat,  of  course.  But  when,  and  where? 
Every  day  and  everywhere.  But  does  the 
consumer  know  this,  and  will  he  do  it? 
Eating  is  one  of  the  first  habits  acquired, 
and  one  of  the  most  deep-seated.  The 
general  consumer,  who  will  be  your  in- 
dividual consumer,  must  be  studied,  edu- 
cated, brought  to  see  that  your  product  is 
applicable  to  his  needs,  and  a  new  habit 
ingrained  into  his  system. 

If  it  will  supply  a  definite  need,  find  it 
out.  If  it  is  of  equal  or  greater  value 
than  something  else  he  uses,  know  that. 
In  terms  of  beef,  how  much  is  a  pound 
of  fruit  worth  in  Chicago,  in  Boston?  Can 
you  supplant  a  pound  of  oatmeal  with  a 
pound  of  your  product?  If  you  can,  why 
don't  you?  Find  out  what  it  will  sup 
plant,  and  lay  your  plans  to  supplant  it. 

So  much  lor  the  physical  side  of  the 
consumer.    The  mental  side,  the  delicate 


balance  of  the  whole  campaign  must  be 
given  even  greater  thought. 

His  interest  must  be  aroused.  That  is 
the  first  step.    It  can  and  most  effectually. 

With  his  interest  aroused,  the  desire  to 
possess,  the  securing  of  benefits,  can  be 
brought  about  by  proper  treatment.  This 
is  the  important  part  of  the  campaign, 
but  proper  attention  to  the  interested 
prospect  accomplishes  this. 

Now  comes  the  crucial  point  of  the  en- 
tire campaign.  The  product  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  in  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  manner  that  he  wants.  If  he 
wants  it  hauled  to  his  house  in  a  wagon 
and  scooped  into  his  cellar,  do  it.  If  he 
wants  it  brought  to  him  on  a  silver  tray, 
and  it  is  worth  the  money  to  him,  do  it. 
Find  out  how  he  wants  it,  what  will 
please  him  the  most,  then  give  it  to  him. 

The  above  elements  of  the  problem  are 
so  simple  that  you  may  accuse  me  of 
puerility.  But  stop  a  moment.  Have 
you  analyzed  your  problem  in  a  similar 
or  better  manner?  Do  you  know  how 
the  consumer  will  use  your  product,  what 
it  will  do,  and  how?  What  have  you  done 
to  arouse  his  interest,  to  make  him  want 
it,  and  to  see  that  he  gets  it? 

Emerson  said  that  if  one  built  better 
mouse  traps  than  were  made  elsewhere  a 
path  would  be  beaten  through  the  forest 
to  your  door.  And  this  is  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  selling  campaign  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  the  only  reason  our  fruits 
are  known  as  well  as  they  are. 

The  grower  makes  the  best  bargain  pos- 
sible with  the  packer,  the  packer  in  turn 
with  the  wholesaler,  the  wholesaler  with 
the  jobber,  the  jobber  with  the  dealer,  and 
the  consumer  goes  to  the  dealer,  takes 
your  product  and  is  glad  to  get  it  on  any 
terms.  Gentlemen,  when  yon  can  sell  in 
this  manner  the  volume  of  fruit  you  do, 
how  much  would  you  sell  if  you  analyzed 
your  problem  and  applied  the  results. 

Whenever  you  get  faith  enough  in  your 
product  to  take  the  consumer — note  whom 
I  say — the  consumer  by  the  arm  and  say, 
"I  have  here  a  product  prepared  for  your 
needs  that  will  fill  your  wants,"  and  then 
prove  your  statements,  then  and  then 
only  will  you  get  adequate  returns  and  a 
stable  market.  If  you  have  not  this  faith, 
this  belief  in  your  product,  for  the  sake  of 
your  pocket-book,  and  your  children,  get 
a  man  or  a  group  of  men  who  have  this 
faith  to  do  it  for  you.  It  will  not  take  a 
fortune  to  do  this,  nor  all  the  fruit  grown 
in  this  State.  It  will  take  a  volume  large 
enough  that  the  expense  of  handling  and 
selling  will  not  go  beyond  the  profit  mar- 
gin. The  writer  said  one  million  pounds 
in  a  former  statement.  If  you  are  willing 
to  forego  interest  on  your  capital  while 
in  transit,  one-fourth  that  amount  will 
prove  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

Notwithstanding  my  statement  is  vine- 
gar, I  say  again,  "Gentlemen,  you  must 
have  faith  in  your  work." 

To  make  the  above  analysis  you  say 
will  cost  too  much  to  be  profitable.  For- 
tunately, good  old  Mother  Nature  has 
made  the  human  mind  run  in  the  same 
channels  wherever  it  is.  The  analysis  of 
the  physical  problems  is  a  mere  matter 
of  figures,  a  weighing  of  physical  proper- 
ties. The  analysis  of  the  mental  problem 
is  based  on  well  known  phychological 
laws.  The  successful  business  man  in  any 
line,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  com- 
bines the  two,  and  we  have  a  successful 
business.  If  you  are  producing  your  fruit 
successfully  you  have  solved  the  problem 
that  far.    But  you  have  stopped  here. 

There  is  no  method  of  protecting  a 
sales  idea,  so  that  the  writer  can  only  in- 
dicate what  would  be  his  solution.  But 
if  he  ever  gets  $5000  of  his  own  he  will 
buy  a  ranch  and  he  will  sell  his  prunes 
for  10  cents  per  pound  and  his  apricots 
for  20  cents  per  pound  at  his  ranch  gates, 
whether  the  crop  is  good  or  bad,  big  or 
little,  if  he  can  grow  them.    You  who  can 


grow  them,  if  you  are  not.  getting  these 
prices,  my  advice  is  to  give  the  difference 
between  what  will  give  you  a  fair  return 
on  your  investment  and  that  price  to 
some  man  or  group  of  men  who  can  and 
will  have  the  faith  you  lack.  That  man 
will  be  worth  his  hire. 

The  first  essential  in  this  solution  is 
the  arousal  of  the  consumer's  interest. 
This  may  be  done  by  general  publicity, 
magazine  articles,  and  numerous  other 
ways  known  to  the  press  agent,  and  to  be 
employed  by  you  if  your  product  is  suffi 
cient  in  volume  to  bear  the  expense. 

Next  comes  general  advertising  in  the 
national  magazines.  Where  you  have  the 
product  and  can  reasonably  expect  the 
market,  the  value  of  this  work  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

The  above  two  methods  of  arousing  in- 
terest are  most  valuable  and  should  be 
used  in  direct  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  your  product.  In  fact,  these  two  are 
so  valuable  that  a  propaganda  financed 
by  the  growers  direct,  and  depending  on 
the  increased  demand  to  bring  higher 
prices  from  the  packers  would  bring  good 
dividends  if  a  sufficient  assessment  per 
pound  of  fruit  could  be  raised  to  cover 
the  work. 

Next  in  line  is  local  advertising  in  the 
territory  in  which  you  expect  to  sell  your 
product.  This  is  effective  according  to  the 
method  of  carrying  out  your  idea. 

Next  is  direct  advertising  to  the  par- 
ticular consumer  you  want  to  buy  your 
product.  The  ways  of  reaching  down  his 
outer  line  of  defence  are  many,  and  if  a 
successful  one  is  used,  the  results  are 
sure. 

East  is  the  arousing  of  interest  by  per- 
sonal contact,  by  injecting  your  own  per- 
sonality into  the  consumer. 

At  first  glance  these  methods  seem 
large  and  expensive  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  producer.  Yet  when  the 
writer  gets  that  ranch  of  his  every  one  of 
the  above  five  will  be  used,  and  the  one 
used  least  will  be  the  last.  You  can,  if 
you  have  the  faith  in  your  product,  suc- 
ceed in  adapting  the  above  methods  to 
your  own  outfit  whether  it  be  one  thou- 
sand or  one  million  pounds  a  year. 

You  now  have  the  attention  of  the  con- 
sumer and  that  branch  of  your  work,  com 
monly  known  as  advertising,  has  done  its 
work.  You  now  want  to  excite  the  con- 
sumer's desire,  and  then  give  him  what 
he  wants. 

From  your  end  the  process  will  be  re- 
versed. First,  be  sure  you  have  what  he 
wants  before  you  arouse  his  desire,  so 
that  when  his  desire  overcomes  his 
pocket  book  he  will  not  be  kept  waiting 
for  you  to  supply  his  wants.  He  might 
forget  and  buy  some  baked  sawdust  or 
other  breakfast  food.  What  have  you  to 
sell?  Dried  prunes.  Oh!  yes.  But  prunes 
are  all  sizes  and  flavors  and  degrees  of 
dryness.  Segregate  your  fruit.  Grade  it, 
if  you  please.  Not  the  iron-clad  rules 
laid  down  by  the  theroists,  but  close 
enough  that  the  consumer  who  buys  your 
product  today  can  get  a  similar  product 
six  months  later.  When  you  buy  a  tree, 
you  want  it  to  bear  true  to  name.  Has 
not  the  consumer  the  same  right  from 
you?  Will  your  product  be  attractive  to 
the  eye  and  the  appetite  of  the  consumer? 
If  it  whets  his  appetite  to  get  your  fruit 
in  a  barrel  set  out  in  front  of  the  corner 
grocery,  spread  the  staves  a  little  bit  so 
that  the  barrel  will  be  more  open.  If  the 
shimmer  of  a  silver  tray  will  excite  his 
gastronomic  nerve  enough  to  pay  for  the 
tray,  order  a  carload  if  you  need  them. 
But  be  sure  that  what  you  offer  meets 
the  approval  of  your  consumer.  When 
the  consumer  receives  your  product  he 
must  have  assurance  that  it  is  genuine, 
the  article  in  which  you  interested  him. 
Not  genuine  in  the  sense  implied  by  the 
pure  food  laws,  but  what  you  said  you 
would  give  him. 


Then  il  should  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  handled  in  transit,  and  that 
it  is  intact  on  receipt.  Last,  but  far  from 
least,  your  product  must  live  up  to  all 
statements  you  have  made  about  it,  and 
must  not  disappoint.  In  your  effort  to 
attract  the  consumer's  attention,  do  not 
overstate  the  merits  of  your  product.  In 
forwarding  the  interests  of  such  a  mag 
nificent  product  as  yours,  understate 
ments  rather  than  overstatements  should 
prevail. 

With  an  interested  consumer  and  an 
article  that  the  consumer  approves,  the 
closing  of  the  sale  should  be  an  easy 
matter.  In  actuality,  it  is  not.  A  definite 
sales  campaign  must  be  followed.  There 
are  numerous  plans  proposed  and  many 
that  would  be  effective.  Other  correspond 
ents  have  their  ideas,  you  have  yours,  the 
writer  has  his,  but  some  organized,  sys- 
tematic effort  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  must  be 
made  before  you  will  get  your  just  due  as 
a  producer.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
round  of  packer,  wholesaler,  jobber  and 
dealer  is  the  correct  train. 

Nor  when  the  sale  is  closed  and  you 
have  the  money  for  your  product  in  your 
pocket  should  your  interest  in  the  con- 
sumer cease.  You  want  to  sell  him  next 
year,  and  your  children  want  to  sell  to 
his  children.  Your  interest  should  fol- 
low him  into  his  home. 

Show  him  how  to  use  it,  how  to  prepare 
it,  when  to  eat  it,  and  how.  You  who 
have  grown  up  among  fruit  may  think 
this  trite  advice,  but  would  you  know 
what  to  do  with  the  fruit  of  the  bread 
fruit  tree?  Your  consumer  will  appre- 
ciate getting  such  information  from  yon 
who  have  had  experience. 

Do  not  let  up  on  your  consumer  with 
one  purchase.  You  want  him  to  form  a 
habit  of  using  your  product.  Remind 
him  of  the  pleasures  he  will  derive,  of 
the  saving  in  using  your  product,  the 
health  giving  properties  contained;  in 
short,  show  him  all  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  using  your  product. 

After  you  have  aii  entering  wedge  in  the 
consumer's  menu,  start  to  pry  out  your 
competitors.  Investigate  the  other  pro- 
ducts he  uses,  and  where  you  can,  sup 
plant  them,  then  show  him  that  it  will 
be  to  his  advantage  to  use  your  product. 
Do  not.  let  any  opportunity  pass  to  im- 
press on  your  consumer  the  value  of 
your  goods. 

Study  the  consumer,  his  needs,  and 
how  to  reach  him,  where  to  reach  him, 
and  when,  then  go  do  it.  If  you  cannot 
do  this  yourself,  get  some  one  to  do  it 
for  you. 

There  are  several  ways.  You,  the  or- 
ganized growers  of  California,  might  start 
;i  publicity  campaign.  You.  whose  product 
is  large  enough  in  volume  can  reach  your 
own  consumers,  or  you  can  sell  your  prod 
uct  to  some  one  who  will  interest  and 
reach  the  consumer. 

Investigate  the  field,  study  your  prob- 
lem, then  get  to  the  consumer  in  the  most 
economic — not  economical — way.  Make 
him  feel  you  have  faith  in  your  product, 
and  that  you  want  him  to  get  satisfaction. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  logical  analysis  of  the 
situation  to  evolve  the  economic  solution 
of  your  problem.  The  c  onsumer  must  be 
connected  with  the  producer  so  that  the 
producer  will  make  the  maximum  profit 
and  the  consumer  reap  the  maximum  ben- 
efit, at  the  same  time  rendering  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  machinery  of  this 
coupling. 

Make  a  correct  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem and  in  five  years  from  now  instead  of 
your  fruit  selling  at  the  prices  it  now 
does,  and  some  of  it  not  at  all,  the  prices 
will  be  fifty  per  cent  higher  at  your  ranch 
gates,  and  you  cannot  supply  the  de- 
mand. Your  producing  area,  while  large, 
is  limited.    Your  market,  the  world.  Is 
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not  this  problem  worth  solving?  Why 
don't  you,  each  of  you,  whether  you  pro- 
duce one  hundred  pounds  or  a  hundred 
carloads  a  year,  do  your  share  toward  this 
solution?  You  are  the  interested  parties, 
and  you  must  do  the  work. 

The  writer  has  arrived  at  a  solution  of 
this  problem  in  which  he  has  confidence, 
and  is  willing  to  give  his  views  to  any 
man  or  group  of  men  who  have  enough 
faith  in  California  and  her  products  to 
attempt  a  reasonable  solution,  at  a  cost 
commensurate  with  the  volume  of  product 
they  control. 

J.  W.  Swaren. 

33  Stevenson  street. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


SEPTIC  TANKS. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Means. 

The  methods  of  disposal  of  farm  sew- 
age have  been  discussed  in  the  agricul- 
tural press  and  in  Experiment  Station 
publications  under  a  variety  of  heads.  In 
spite  of  the  wide  publicity  given  the  mat- 
ter, comparatively  few  farms  are  provided 
with  any  means  of  disposal  of  sewage  and 
water.  The  general  impression  is  that 
methods  of  sewage  disposal  are  very  cost- 
ly; that  they  are  unsatisfactory  unless 
operated  by  a  trained  sanitary  engineer, 
and  so  not  fitted  for  use  on  the  farm. 

The  facts  are  that  farm  sewage  can  be 
disposed  of  by  a  very  simple  means,  and 
that  any  farmer  can  do  practically  all 
of  the  work  of  building  a  disposal  plant 
without  the  employment  of  professional 
<n-  technical  help. 

To  many  city  people,  this  lack  of  sani- 
tary conveniences  is  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  country  life.  We  see,  however, 
a  rapid  improvement  in  conditions,  and 
it  is  likely  that  before  many  years  the 
present  sanitary  conveniences  on  the 
farm  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  few  years  ago,  septic  tanks  were  first 
used  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Studies 
have  been  made  of  the  operation  of  sep- 
tic tanks,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  pro- 
cesses are  exceedingly  simple  in  appli- 
cation, and  effective  in  results.  A  sep- 
tic tank  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
closed  box,  through  which  sewage  slowly 
passes.  The  tanks  are  usually  designed 
and  built  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  hold 
one  day's  supply  of  sewage,  so  that  water 
is  twenty-four  hours  in  passing  through 
the  tank. 

The  tank  does  not  have  to  be  air-tight, 
but  should  be  so  water-tight  that  water 
does  not  leak  out  through  the  joints. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
sewage  in  its  passage  through  the  septic 
tank  is  brought  about  by  certain  species 
of  bacteria  which  have  the  power  to  dis- 
integrate and  liquefy  the  solid  materials 
in  the  sewage.  Certain  gases  are  liber- 
ated, and  the  effluent  which  comes  from 
the  tank  is  generally  in  a  harmless  con- 
dition. It  is  usually  milky,  or  slightly 
discolored,  and  if  immediately  opened  and 
spread  so  that  it  can  be  aerated,  rapidly 
becomes  harmless  and  inoffensive.  There 
are  two  types  of  bacteria  needed  to  com- 
pletely disintegrate  and  purify  sewage. 
The  first  type  works  in  the  dark  and  in 
the  septic  tank  where  aeration  is  not 
rapid.  The  second  type  requires  an  abun- 
dance of  oxygen,  and  their  action  is  to 
oxidize  the  organic  material  carried  in 
solution  and  in  suspension.  Between  these 
two  bacteria  the  harmful  ingredients  of 
sewage  are  rendered  innoxious. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  run  the  main 
sewer  from  the  house  into  a  closed  box, 
run  it  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  broken  stone, 
or  in  some  other  way  spread  it  out  so 
that  it  can  absorb  oxygen.     Often  the 


same  result  is  obtained  by  distributing 
the  septic  tank  effluent  through  drain 
tile,  run  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  One  hundred  or  200  feet  of  tile 
laid  to  the  depth  of  about  12  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil  will  dispose 
of  the  sewage  from  the  average  house- 
hold. In  laying  the  tile,  the  joints  should 
not  be  cemented,  nor  in  anv  way  sealed, 
but  should  be  left  open  so  that  there  is 
a  slight  leakage  at  each  connection.  This 
leakage  can  be  assisted  if  a  handful  of 
gravel  is  placed  around  each  pipe  joint. 
The  pipe  being  so  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  permits  oyxgen  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  sewage,  which  allows  the  ox- 
idizing bacteria  to  set  up  their  action, 
and  in  consequence  the  sewage  is  ren- 
dered harmless  before  it  has  opportunity 
to  pass  into  the  deeper  sub-soil  and  con- 
taminate underground  waters. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  septic  tanks 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  sewage  to 
be  handled.  If  the  tank  is  built,  giving 
a  capacity  of  100  gallons  per  person,  it 
will  be  ample  for  all  ordinary  conditions. 
A  tank  of  1000  gallons  capacity  will  sup- 
ply the  ordinary  farm  house.  If  such  a 
tank  is  made  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  12  ft.,  the 
top  placed  above  flush  with  the  ground 
surface,  the  inflow  pipe  coming  in  about 
a  foot  below  the  water  surface,  and  the 
outflow  pipe  coming  out  directly  at  the 
water  surface,  the  tank  will  usually  pur 
ify  the  sewage  without  any  further 
trouble. 

Often  it  is  regarded  as  undesirable  to 
lay  lines  of  tile  to  distribute  the  effiu 
ence  from  the  tank,  and  frequently  this 
is  run  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
an  open  ditch.  The  sewage  is  generally 
not  offensive,  and  on  most  farms  a  sur- 
face ditch  would  be  a  satisfactory  method 
of  disposing  of  it.  The  effluence  from  the 
tank  should  not  be  used,  however,  for  ir 
ligation  of  the  garden,  for  dangerous 
bacteria  may  exist  in  this  and  diseases 
spread  in  the  use  of  vegetables  from  the 
garden. 

It.  will  be  seen  that  the  first  requisite 
to  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  septic  plant 
is  a  water  supply.  The  majority  of  farm 
houses  now  have  a  water  supply  fur- 
nished from  a  windmill  and  tank.  The 
only  additional  cost,  then,  to  dispose  of 
the  sewage  is  a  septic  tank.  A  concrete 
tank  of  a  capacity  of  1000  gallons  can  be 
built  for  less  than  $100,  and  if  the  farmer 
does  most  of  the  work  himself,  for  less 
than  $50.  A  wooden  tank  of  the  same 
capacity  can  be  built  from  $20  to  $30. 
Where  wood  is  used,  it  is  preferable  to 
use  redwood  as  this  lasts  much  longer 
when  buried  in  the  soil  and  kept  wet, 
than  does  any  other  wood  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  sew- 
age disposal  on  the  farm  is  not  a  diffi 
cult  problem,  but  that  it  is  well  within 
the  means  of  the  average  family.  Mod 
ern  farm  houses  all  over  the  country  are 
adopting  these  conveniences,  and  very 
rapidly  the  comforts  of  farm  life  are  be- 
coming as  great  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
dwellers  in  cities.  There  is,  apparently, 
no  reason  why  the  average  farmer  should 
not  have  his  own  sewage  disposal  plant. 

I  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  system  will  be 
held  by  the  courts  to  be  covered  by  a  pa- 
tent and  in  that  case,  royalties  may  have 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it. — Editor.] 


WANTED. 

Position  as  Ranch  Superintendent  by  ex- 
perienced man  for  deciduous  fruit  orchard, 
or  vineyard  (dried  fruits  or  raisins  pre- 
ferred); will  be  disengaged  in  November 

J.  E.  TURNER. 
Care  of  Yolanda  Orchard  and  Vineyard, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  lor  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit,  c  HILDRKNS' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  (Street,  San 
Francisco. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  Informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whittler,  California. 


THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room   nil  Crocker  Builtllng, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


D.  J.  JAMIESON  &  CO. 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Pattern  and  Model  Making. 
Experimental  Work  at  reasonable  rates. 

McNe»r  Garaje-Upstair.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


LONG  &  HOYT 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 

We  make  a  specialty  in  Warehouse  Construc- 
tion, Steel  Frames  or  Mill  Construction. 
Designs  and  Estimates  submitted  free. 
Results  guaranteed. 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply. 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc. 
Agent  for  Lultwller  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Edgerly  Bldg.,  Fresno.  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


William  A.  Cattell,  C.  E. 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.       M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Supply  —  Irrigation  —  Drainage. 

FOXCROFT  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone:  Sutter  317 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

401-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

~  ,  ,  _„  (Sutter  736 

Telephones  jHome.J.2383 


General  Engineering  Co. 

Civil  and  Constructing  Engineers 

Land  Reclamation,     City  Engineering,     Power  Development 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  of  Irrigation 
systems,  drainage  canals,  reservoirs,  embank- 
ments, water  works,  pipe  lines,  pumping  plants, 
sewer  systems,  septic  tanks,  filtration  plants, 
dams,  Humes,  tunnels,  power  plants,  transmis- 
sion lines.  Surveys,  reports,  plans,  estimates, 
specifications,  and  superintendence. 

1104  Ninth  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


J.  C.  PIERSON.  I).  W.  PIERSON. 

ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
age, Power  and  Water  Development.  Plana 
made  and  Estimates  furnished. 

Sacramento.  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  77. 


431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg. 
Phone  Main  3825  R. 


HASELWOOD,  JONES,  DOANE  &  HANSCOM 

CIVIL,  SANITARY  AND  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERS. 

Reclamation  Projects,  Irrigation  and 
Drainage,  Water  Supply  and  Power  De- 
velopment, Sewage  Disposal.  Roads  and 
Pavements.  Town-site  and  Subdivision 
work. 

Investigation   Reports,  Plans,  Specifica- 
tions and  Supervision  of  Construction. 
«75  Monadnock   IHdn.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C    A    RflnWFH     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
U.  t\.  l)\JU  Vf  LLL,  Jl.   Mexican  &S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sa.n  Francisco.        Projects  Handled. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specla'izes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

Phinncy,  Catc  &  Marshall 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Licensed  Land  Surveyors,  Reclamation,  Irriga- 
tion, Highways,  Waterworks  and  Sewerage. 
Plans,  Estimates  and  Specifications. 

Rooms  404-405  Ochsner  Building 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

H.  A.  HUBBARD 

ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 

U.  S.  Mineral  and  Licensed  Land  Surveyor. 
Lots  surveyed  and  platted.  All  kinds  of  City  and 
Country  work  solicited.  Reports  and  examina- 
tions made. 

Phone  Red  5657  6  1  5  D  St.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 

Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic — Electrical 

947  PHELAN  BLDG. ,         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  Cad. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  solicit  (or  subscrlbtlons.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  You  eau  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 
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Horticultural  Notes. 

Thirteen  carloads  of  Gravenstein  apples 
were  shipped  out  of  Sebastopol  last  Tues- 
day. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  olive  crop  in 
Italy  is  very  favorable,  but  the  crop  in 
Spain  is  very  poor. 

.lames  Boyd  of  Riverside  has  a  peach 
tree  which  is  37  years  old,  and  which  is 
bearing  an  exceedingly  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
this  year. 

D.  Rankin  of  Mountain  View  has  a 
cherry  tree  which  bears  fruit  from  May 
to  October.  At  the  present  time  this 
tree  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  cher- 
ries. 

B.  V.  Sharp,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Kings  county  has  found  that  the  Rus- 
sian thistles,  which  were  reported  in  that 
county,  turned  out  to  be  common  bull 
thistles. 

The  prize  winning  apples  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Sebastopol  apple  show 
were  shipped  East.  The  fruit  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  Omaha,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  second  crop  of  strawberries  are 
being  shipped  from  Watsonville.  Black- 
berry shipments  have  fallen  off  consider- 
ably. About  125  chests  of  blackberries 
and  strawberries  go  out  on  the  berry 
special  each  day. 

The  Cohasset  and  Paradise  sections 
near  Chico  are  rapidly  becoming  the  cen- 
ters of  a  large  apple  industry.  Several 
prominent  apple  growers  from  Hood  River 
valley,  Oregon,  have  gone  into  this  county 
and  planted  orchards. 

William  Scheble  of  Ashland,  Oregon, 
has  a  Bartlett  pear  tree  which  is  42  years 
old  and  has  borne  37  consecutive  crops  of 
pears.  The  tree  is  22  inches  in  diameter 
and  is  45  feet  high.  This  year  Mr.  Scheble 
harvested  50  boxes  from  the  old  tree. 

Figs  are  coming  into  the  market  from 
Merced  and  are  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality.  While  the  crop  is  not  as  heavy 
as  formerly,  yet  the  quality  and  size  is 
far  superior.  This  is  due  to  the  better 
care  which  the  growers  have  given  their 
groves. 

The  crop  of  Lovell  and  Orange  clings 
at  the  Visalia  Cannery  has  been  fairly 
large,  although  the  fruit  is  not  of  the 
quality  which  w:as  expected  early  in  the 
spring.  This  Arm  intends  canning  muscat 
grapes  and  late  plums  as  soon  as  the 
peach  crop  is  over. 

H.  H.  Bowman,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Placer  county,  has  discovered 
that  many  cherry  trees  in  this  section  are 
dropping  their  leaves  prematurely.  When 
the  leaves  are  examined  they  are  found 
to  be  covered  with  many  small  mites 
which  belong  to  the  family  of  red  spiders. 

The  slowness  of  the  growth  noted  in 
many  orchards  around  Hanford  this  sea- 
son is  due  to  the  lowness  of  the  water 
level.  Horticultural  Commissioner  Sharp 
of  that  county  has  recommended  that  the 
orchardists  irrigate  their  trees  before 
I  hey  are  impaired,  especially  the  apricot 
t  rees. 

Excessive  heat  has  caused  many  peach 
(rees  around  Stockton  to  be  loaded  with 
blossoms  on  one  side  and  ripe  fruit  on 
the  other.  This  was  caused  by  workmen 
burning  grass  along  the  edge  of  a  peach 
orchard  early  In  the  season  and  the  trees 
have  just  recovered  enough  to  put  forth 
flowers. 

The  largest  pear  orchard  in  California 
is  located  in  Yolo  county.  This  orchard 
is  owned  by  Hayward  Reed,  who  has  20(1 
acres  of  Bartlett  pears,  or  23,000  trees  on 
the  place.  Although  the  orchard  is  situ- 
ated in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Sacra 
mento  river,  yet  there  is  a  big  irrigating 
plant  which  furnishes  necessary  water. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Raclflc   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


rpHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har^ 
ves'ing,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION — EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Phone  78 


511  Alma  Street  IBBBM 


The  largest  pear  tree  In  California  is 
supposed  to  be  located  at  Placerville.  The 
tree  is  48  years  old  and  one  foot,  from  the 
ground  it  measures  6  feet  9  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  tree  is  40  feet  in 
height.  The  first  crop  of  fruit  was  picked 
from  this  tree  in  1855.  It  consisted  of 
16  pears  and  they  sold  for  $1  apiece;  the 
variety  is  known  as  the  pound  pear  and 
when  fully  grown  weighs  about  :i  pounds. 

The  peach  crop  of  Maywood  and  Rich 
field  colonies  in  Tehama  county  is  esti- 
mated at  700  boxes.  Corning  his  shipped 
out  18  carloads  of  melons  and  potatoes 
this  season.  The  dried  prune  crop  is  esti 
mated  at  about  25  carloads,  and  the  al 
monds  at  about  2<>  carloads.  The  orange 
crop,  which  consists  of  15  carloads,  has 
been  sold  to  an  Oregon  firm  for  $1.70  per 
hundred.  The  olive  crop  promises  to  lie 
a  good  one  and  will  bring  about  $100,000 
to  this  section. 

General  Agriculture. 

H.  H.  Woodwoith  of  Oridley  has 
finished  harvesting  1000  acres  of  grain. 
The  barley  averages  from  12  to  20  sacks 
an  acre  and  the  wheat  from  (i  to  14. 

\V.  B.  Parker,  connected  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  in  the  Sacramento  valley  investigat- 
ing the  red  spider,  which  is  attacking  the 
hop  vines. 

The  last  harvest  on  the  Lankershim 
ranch,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  was  cut  this 
years.  There  are  47,000  acres  on  this 
ranch  and  it  is  being  divided  up  for 
suburban  purposes. 

The  grain  crop  around  Meridian  has 
been  extremely  large  this  season.    At  the 


BEAN  THRASHING  OUTFIT 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

1  Heald  Portable  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power,  as  good  as  new. 

1  J.  L.  Owens  Separator  with  Clod  Masher  and  Polisher,  including  Ele- 
vator  and  Draper. 

Used  only  20  days,  doing  perfect  work. 

Together  with  1 20  foot  Rubber  belt  and  other  accessories. 

Property  can  be  seen  at  Stockton.    Reasonable  Terms,  it  desired. 
M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal.  Phone  Main  321 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  ■  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /H-4^l  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  flne-tlasored  nuts,  commanding  from  'J1.,  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  1  to  M  f':et,  from  U  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of '^U0  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  cpilck. 


SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 

San  Dim  aw,  California. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       H4-154  Berry  SI 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 
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present  time  over  75,000  sacks  are  stored 
in  the  warehouse  at  that  place.  Barley 
was  the  principal  crop  raised. 

About  250  acres  of  beets  have  been  cut 
near  Gilroy  for  the  Spreckles  sugar  fac- 
tory. About  800  acres  of  beets  are  planted 
in  this  locality  and  the  beet  growers  are 
all  pleased  with  the  outlook. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  at  Livingston, 
Stanislaus  county,  is  very  good  and  the 
prices  being  paid  are  satisfactory.  It  is 
estimated  there  will  be  several  hundred 
carloads  shipped  from  Livingston  this 
year. 

At  Yorba,  near  Anaheim,  there  are  80 
acres  of  tobacco  which  stands  about  two 
feet,  high  and  is  pronounced  to  be  of  ex- 
ceedingly good  quality.  This  is  the  first 
attempt  at  raising  tobacco  in  California 
on  a  large  scale. 

United  States  Entomologist  Wildemuth, 
located  in  the  Imperial  valley,  stated  that 
the  alfalfa  worm  which  is  causing  the 
growers  so  much  trouble  is  rapidly  dy- 
ing off  due  to  the  bacterial  disease,  which 
is  attacking  the  worm. 

C.  C.  Hayes  of  Sawtelle  has  300  acres 
of  beans  which  have  been  harvested  al- 
ready this  season.  This  early  maturing 
of  Mr.  Hayes'  bean  crop  is  regarded  as 
remarkable,  as  they  are  usually  harvested 
during  the  month  of  September. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Wilsie  of 
Imperial  county  states  that  he  has  dis- 
covered two  new  weeds  which  will  prove 
pests  unless  they  are  stamped  out  at  once. 
One  of  these  is  the  gray  bind  weed  or 
morning  glory  and  the  other  the  bachelor 
button,  which  spreads  from  the  seed. 

Eugene  Bosse  of  Salem  has  secured  a 
site  at  Klamath  Palls  for  a  hem])  and 
flax  mill.  He  experimented  with  flax 
seed  in  that  locality  and  with  such  prom- 
ising results  that  he  has  contracted  with 
the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  for  the  plant- 
ing of  150  acres  of  hemp  and  flax. 

The  farmers  in  the  Eureka  section  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  are  complaining 
because  the  threshing  machines  are  not 
getting  in  that  locality  and  harvesting 
the  grain.  A  large  number  of  settings 
have  been  standing  in  the  field  for  weeks, 
and  this  impairs  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
The  wheat  averages  from  12  to  14  sacks 
per  acre. 

Ten  thousand  bales  of  cotton  is  the  low 
est  estimate  of  this  year's  cotton  crop  in 
the  Imperial  valley.  A  few  cotton  bales 
were  ruined  by  the  lack  of  water.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  Japanese  cotton 
buyers  in  the  Imperial  valley  looking  over 
the  crop.  They  are  much  pleased  with 
i  he  quality  of  the  lint  and  are  endeavor 
ing  to  contract  for  the  same. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  B.  Danielson  is  growing  sugar  beets 
on  some  reclaimed  marsh  land  near 
Suisun  that  are  of  excellent  size  and 
quality. 


The  committee  for  the  standardization 
of  grapes  at  Lodi  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing inspector  for  the  coming  season. 
W.  H.  Thompson,  G.  W.  Lemoyn,  Mr. 
Walker,  W.  W.  Gillespie,  Daniel  Seyers, 
Walter  Bloggett  and  J.  W.  Thomeyer. 

C.  M.  Maize  of  Modesto  recently  in- 
stalled a  pump  and  well  at  the  cost  of 
$1000.  The  well  is  a  ten-inch  and  is  127 
feet  deep  and  equipped  with  a  15  horse- 
power engine.  He  expects  to  irrigate 
over  four  acres  at  a  cost  of  $1.04  an  acre. 

The  government  has  recently  ex- 
amined the  stomachs  of  70  birds  which 
are  found  around  orchards,  and  only  four 
species  common  to  California  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  doubtful  utility.  These  are 
the  linnet,  California  jay.  stellar  jay  and 
red  breasted  sapsucker. 


DROUTH  RESISTANT  PLANTS. 


{Continued  From  Page  165.) 

were  harvested  showed  the  following  re- 
sults: Comparing  the  soil  in  each  plot  to 
a  depth  of  six  feet,  the  kafir-eorn  plot 
contained  0.69%  less  water  than  the  corn 
plot,  while  the  sorghum  plot  contained 
0.41%  less  water  than  the  corn  plot.  Thus 
the  drouth-resistant  crops  actually  left  the 
soil  drier  in  the  fall  than  did  the  corn. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  indicate 
that  the  drouth-resistant  crops  may  use  a 
large  amount  of  water  and  tend  to  ex- 
haust the  supply  of  moisture  stored  in  the 
soil  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  crops 
which  are  not  classed  as  drouth-resistant. 
"Dry-land  farming"  is,  therefore,  as  much 
a  question  of  soil  culture  or  of  conserv- 
ing the  soil  moisture  as  of  growing 
drouth-resistant  crops. 


CHUL 

WHEAT 

Introduced  by  the  Government  and 
State  University  as  the  pick  of  two 
hundred  varieties.  Yields  immense 
crop  of  choice  hard  milling  wheat. 
We  have  a  LIMITED  quantity  for 
sale  for  seed.  Choice  and  re-cleaned. 
Write  us 

Oakdale  Milling  Company, 

Box  A,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  price  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gilroy,  Cal. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

Twelfth  and  Harrison  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Great  Business  Training  School  of  the  West 

(Incorporated,  Capital  Stock  $100,000.) 

WILLIS  E.  GIBSON,  Pres.  H.  C.  INGRAM,  Vice-Pres.  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  Treas. 

Largesl  and  best  equipped  Business  College  west  of  Chicago. 
Highest  Standards  in  all  commercial  and  stenographic  work. 
Every  graduate  of  complete  course  secures  a  good  position. 
Pre-eminently  the  leading  school  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
Students  provided  with  Modern  Roll  Top  Desks  and  every  facility 
that  money  can  command  or  experience  suggest. 

Appeals  to  those  Who  Want  the  Best 

and  to  those  who  wish  a  broad  and  thorough  training  for  business  life. 

It  costs  no  more  to  attend  the  Polytechnic  Business  College  than  it 
docs  the  ordinary  business  college,  while  the  advantages  are  many  times 


greater. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog,  Giving  Full  Information. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parkeb. 


DISK-HARROWING  ALFALFA. 


The  disking  of  alfalfa  is  quite  generally 
practised  wherever  the  crop  is  grown  in 
this  country,  says  R.  H.  Forbes,  of  the 
Arizona  Experiment  Station.  There  are 
several  good  reasons  for  this  procedure 
varying  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their 
merit  according  to  local  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sharp  disks,  set 
at  a  slight  angle,  split  and  spread  the 
crowns  of  many  of  the  plants  causing 
them  to  stool  and  send  up  an  increased 
number  of  stems.  Little  or  no  damage 
results  from  the  operation,  which  should 
be  carried  on  in  winter  or  after  a  cut- 
ting, when  the  alfalfa  is  in  stubble. 

In  some  localities,  also,  the  resulting 
mulch  of  loose  earth  is  stated  to  conserve 
soil  moisture  at  times  when  rainfall  is 
slight  or  irrigating  water  scarce.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  observation  that  disk- 
ing incorporates  with  the  surface  soil 
much  fertilizing  material,  especially  al- 
falfa leaves  which  are  lost  during  the 
operations  of  haying. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  disking 
opt  rales  against  certain  insect  enemies  of 
alfalfa  by  destroying  their  egg  deposits 
and  larvae.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
grasshoppers  are  said  to  be  reduced  by 
early  spring  disking;  and  in  Arizona  it 
is  col  unlikely  that  hibernating  caterpil- 
lers  of  the  alfalfa  butterfly,  Colias  eury- 
theme,  are  to  some  extent  destroyed  by 
(he  winter  disking  alfalfa  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  disking 
alfalfa  mentioned  above,  there  are  others 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  Southwest. 
Throughout  most  of  this  region  the  mild 
winter  season  permits  the  growth  of  an  in- 
tercultural  forage  crop  of  some  cereal 
plant,  such  as  barley,  wheat  or  oats.  The 
disk  harrow  is  an  excellent  means  of  seed- 
ing alfalfa  fields  in  the  fall  with  these 
winter  growing  grains,  which  make  good 
progress  during  the  months  when  alfalfa 
is  dormant. 

The  soil  itself,  of  Southwestern  alfalfa 
fields,  is  subject  to  certain  untoward  con- 
ditions to  which  disking  and  harrowing 
may  be  applied  with  advantage.  As  else- 
where, the  passage  of  hay -making  machi 
nery  and  work  animals  tends  to  pack  the 
sui  face  soil  thereby  lessening  the  penetra- 
tion of  air  and  water  to  the  roots  of  the 
crop;  and  in  addition,  during  our  mild 
winter  season,  alfalfa  fields  are  usually 
heavily  pastured  by  cattle  and  horses, 
sometimes  for  several  months  of  the  year. 

More  peculiar,  however,  to  Southwest 
ern  irrigation  conditions  are  the  silt-blan- 
kets resulting  from  the  use  of  muddy  ir- 
rigating waters  characteristic  of  the  re- 
gion. These  silt-laden  waters  when  ap- 
plied to  an  irrigated  field,  drop  their  lead 
of  detritus  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  a  layer  decreasing  in  thickness  from 
the  head  to  the  foot  ot  the  field.  Isasnmch 
as  alfalfa  is  a  perennial  crop  which  can- 
not be  deeply  cultivated  these  sediments 
accumulate  from  year  to  year  in  deposits 
which  frequently  attain  a  thickness  of 
three  to  four  inches.  Since  the  sediments 
composing  these  deposits  are  usually  of 
a  more  or  less  plastic  character,  these 
blankets  are  often  noticeably  impervious 
to  water  and  to  air,  limiting  the  supply 
of  these  essentials  to  the  deep  root-sys- 
tems of  the  plants.  The  result  is  a  de- 
creased yield,  especially  at  the  heads  of 
the  fields,  where  accumulations  are  thick- 
est. 

To  measure  the  amount  of  depreciation, 
three  representative  fields  of  alfalfa  near 
Yuma,  Phoenix,  and  Solomonville  were  se- 
lected, divided  in  plats  from  their  upper 
to  their  lower  ends,  and  the  weight  of 
alfalfa  hay  from  each  plat  taken  for  one 


I  cutting.  Comparing  these  weights  with 
the  maximum  yield  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  fields,  where  the  least  sediment  bad 
accumulated,  the  percentage  of  deprecia- 
tion in  yield  due  to  the  silt-blanket  was 
estimated  as  follows: 

Near  Yuma,  depreciation,  in  second  cut 
ting,  (i.3  per  cent. 

Near  Phoenix,  depreciation,  in  third 
cutting,  9.7  per  cent. 

Near  Solomonville,  depreciation,  in  sec 
ond  cutting,  27.6  per  cent. 

A  fourth  field  near  Mesa,  Arizona,  irri- 
gated with  clear,  pumped  water  produced 
its  heaviest  crop  next  the  ditch,  where, 
sedimentary  deposits  being  absent,  more 
thorough  irrigation  was  secured. 

Cultivation,  by  means  of  disk  and  spring 
tooth  harrows,  is  the  best  available  means 
of  handling  these  accumulations  in  alfalfa. 
This  treatment  breaks  up  the  blanket  and 
allows  better  penetration  of  water  and  air 
into  the  soil.  Also,  to  some  extent,  it  In- 
corporates these  sediments  with  the  boil, 
thereby  making  their  fertilizing  values 
available  to  the  crop,  which  consequently 
realizes  benefit  instead  of  detriment  from 
them. 

One  man  with  an  eight-foot  disk  and 
four  horses  will  get  over  about  ten  acres 
of  alfalfa  in  a  day.  This  work  may  be 
done  in  winter  when  teams  are  more  at 
leisure;  but  it  is  probable  thatin  summer 
also,  after  cutting  and  before  irrigating, 
an  occasional  disking,  to  break  up  the 
sediment-blanket,  may  be  well  worth 
while,  especially  on  the  upper  ends  of  al- 
falfa fields. 

Summary;  At  a  trifling  cost,  therefore, 
varying  according  to  individual  circum- 
stances, the  disk-harrow  splits  and  spreads 
the  crowns  of  alfalfa  plants,  causing  them 
to  develop  additional  tops;  it  destroys  the 
egg  deposits  and  larvae  of  certain  inju- 
rious insects;  it  breaks  up  the  silt  blanket 
resulting  from  the  use  of  muddy  irrigat- 
ing water,  allowing  better  penetration  of 
water  and  air  to  the  roots  of  the  crop;  and 
to  some  extent  it  incorporates  beneficial 
sediments  and  fallen  alfalfa  leaves  with 
the  soil. 

It  is  quite  probable,  speaking  conser- 
vatively, that  for  some  or  all  of  these  rea- 
sons the  average  alfalfa  crop  in  Arizona 
may  be  increased  ten  per  cent  by  disking. 
But  the  cost  of  handling  the  increased 
crop  is  not  greater  in  proportion;  there 
fore,  the  net  profit  of  disking,  on  the  ba 
sis  of  the  above  estimate,  may  be  some 
what  more. 


THE  DAIRY  COW. 

David  P.  Johnson,  of  the  Tulare  Co-op- 
erative Creamery  Association,  gives  some 
very  good  advice  on  the  foundation  of 
success  in  the  dairy  business.  He  says: 
How  many  of  us  are  keeping  the  dairy 
cow  and  no  other?  Of  course,  on  the  feed 
and  care  given  the  herd  depends  a  large 
portion  of  your  profits,  but  feed  and  care 
will  not  make  a  good  cow-  out  of  an  ani- 
mal that  has  a  capacity  of  producing 
only  125  lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  year.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  out  of  the 
odd  20,000,000  some  cows  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  cow  produces  only 
130  lbs.  of  butter-fat  per  year;  while 
again,  we  have  herds  producing  over  400 
lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  year.  Which  do  you 
prefer  to  keep,  the  400-lb.  butter-fat  cow 
or  the  130-lb.?  Of  course,  the  one  that 
returns  the  most  profit.  What  others  have 
done  you  can  do  the  same,  and  probably 
a  little  better.  1  do  not  wish  to  advise 
you  to  sell  your  present  herd  and  buy 
expensive  animals  from  some  of  the  reg- 
istered herds,  but  what  I  wish  to  advise 
you  to  do  is  to  test  every  individual  cow 
and  weed  out  and  dispose  of  all  that  do 
not.  pay  you  a  good  profit. 

The  benefit  that  you  derive  from  test- 
ing your  herd  is  much  greater  than  you 
would  think,  as  you  know  then  just  what 


Pratt's  Animal  and  Ttie  best          I  * 
■Poultry  Regulators  on  m«  marke«  A 
  I 

G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction.  N 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— 60  years  in  constant  use.  ^ 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS  9 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other,  o 

WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers  f 

AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING  S 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Our  foundation  Rtoek  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


5Jee  [rri^atin^  V^'ve 

imple  in  design  and  construction,  costs  less  and 
I. ist  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market. 
The  Tee  Irrigating  Valve  is  made  of  an  ordinary 
lleable  iron  T  with  a  brass  plug.   It  is  designed  for 
those  who  want  an  inexpensive  irrigating  valve, 
especially  where  such  valves  are  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  simple 
you  will  wonder  why  it  was  never  thought  of  before. 

A  half-inch  valve  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  40 
cents.  Quantity  price,  circular  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Address 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDI1MG,  Box  101,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  ol 

■ 


SHEET  IRON  8f  ST 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic.  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  oil  TankB— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  he  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  Mat.  1  sell  direel  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  (irape  Picking  lioxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Kucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Kgg  cases.  All  mv  lumber  is  purchased  direel  from 
the  manufacturer."      R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  -1'Xu. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  wa 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


SAHWJIANtlseO.cf  L 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
irst  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Sat  la  t action. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Drains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable, 
ery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 


Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  cv- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t#~Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


H.H.H, 

orso  Modioli 


mil 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 


\50<tAND  //  | 


SHOULD  BEIN£V£RrH0M£ 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
_  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  Ml  external  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 

FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  N.  PORTER, 

Manager. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 


REGISTERED 


Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

.IAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cat. 


each  cow  is — there  is  no  guesswork  about 
it — the  Babcock  tester  never  lies.  Any 
ambitious  and  progressive  dairyman 
should  take  pride  in  his  herd.  You  would 
not  for  a  moment,  think  of  buying  a  horse 
that  would  only  do  work  enough  to  pay 
for  feed,  nor  would  you  keep  a  man  who 
could  only  do  work  enough  to  pay  his 
board.  Yet  you  are  keeping  ows  that 
are  actually  running  you  in  debt.  This 
you  will  find  to  be  a  fact.  With  the  Bab- 
cock test  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
tell  what  each  cow  is  doing  at  any  time. 
Whether  you  have  one  cow  or  one  hun- 
dred you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a 
tester.  You  can  buy  one  for  a  few  dol- 
lars, and  by  so  doing  may  be  able  to 
save  hundreds.  But  a  Babcock  test  ma- 
chine and  go  to  your  creamery  and  have 
one  of  the  men  there  show  you  how  to 
operate  same,  then  you  can  test  your 
whole  milk,  the  skim  from  the  separator, 
and  also  the  cream  you  bring  to  the  cream- 
ery. 

When  you  have  weeded  out  the  poor 
cows  from  your  herd,  and  you  know  what 
each  cow  is  doing  you  are  then  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  intelligent  work  in  the  line 
of  breeding.  Bear  in  mind  the  bull  is 
half  the  herd,  and  should  be  looked  after 
well,  and  do  not  let  a  few  dollars  prevent 
you  from  securing  the  best  you  can  find. 
You  will  find  it  to  be  a  good  investment 
that  will  pay  you  in  the  end. 

What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  each  individual  cow,  and 
if  she  does  not  return  you  profit  sell  her 
— the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  such  an  animal 
the  better.  Go  slow  but  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  it  and  you  will  win.  Let  your 
motto  be:  "Better  cows,  and  a  pure  high 
grade  cream." 

Alter  securing  a  herd  of  good  cows,  the 
next  thing  of  vital  Importance  is  the  care 
of  your  cream.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  man  who  has  built  up  a  fine  dairy 
herd — secured  the  best  bull  he  could  find, 
went  to  the  expense  of  feeding,  milking 
and  caring  for  his  cows,  and  then  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  care  of  his 
cream?  Too  often  our  dairymen  seem  to 
think  that  when  they  have  got  the  cream 
in  the  can  that  they  have  done  well,  and 
are  willing  to  stop  right  here,  and  trust 
the  Lord  for  the  rest.  If  he  had  kept 
on  a  little  longer  and  took  pains  to  have 
his  cream  thoroughly  cooled  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  creamery  in  the  best  possible 
condition  his  victory  would  be  complete. 


THE  HORSE  COLLAR. 


No  part  of  the  harness  deserves  such 
careful  adjustment  as  the  collar.  If  it 
does  not  fit  properly,  the  horse's  shoul- 
der is  almost  certain  to  be  injured,  and 
a  horse  with  a  sore  shoulder  is  out  of 
commission. 

On  many  farms  collars  are  used  indis- 
criminately ;  sometimes  on  one  horse  and 
sometimes  on  another.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  danger  to  at  least  some  of 
the  horses.  No  two  horses  have  shoul- 
ders of  precisely  the  same  size  and  forma- 
tion, and  the  only  safe  collar  is  the  one 
that  by  use  has  adjusted  itself  to  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  horse  on  which 
it  is  used,  and  it  should  be  used  on  no 
other.  If  used  on  one  horse  today  and 
on  another  tomorrow,  it  cannot  set  to 
fit  any  horse,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
time  a  dangerous  part  of  the  farm  equip- 
ment. 

The  collar  that  fits,  that  is  properly 
set  to  the  shoulder  as  the  easy  shoe  to 
the  foot  of  the  wearer,  the  draft  point 
always  coming  at  the  natural  draft  point, 
is  the  only  collar  that  should  ever  be 
used. 


In  breeding  hogs  or  any  animals,  never 
go  beyond  the  first  cross  or  the  animals 
will  become  scrubs  of  doubtful  value.  Al- 
ways stick  to  one  breed,  and  let  that  be 
a  pure  one,  if  possible. 


THE  VEXATIONS  OF  MILKING. 


Hard  milking  cows  constitute  a  rather 
important  factor  in  the  dairy  world  as 
they  have  exerted  a  silent  but  powerful 
influence  on  the  supply  of  milkers,  says 
W.  C.  Jeffries  in  the  Field  and  Farm.  I 
know  of  two  men  leaving  a  ranch  because 
of  a  hard  milking  cow  that  they  had  to 
milk.  I  went  five  miles  just  to  get  the 
privilege  of  milking  the  terror  and  found 
her  equal  to  her  reputation.  She  had 
long  teats,  very  large  at  the  base  and  de- 
cidedly small  at  the  points.  When  milk- 
ing her  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  both 
hands  to  a  teat  and  to  brace  my  feet.  In 
response  to  my  question  as  to  why  he 
keeps  such  a  cow  the  owner  said  it  was 
because  she  gives  so  much  milk.  That 
was  worse  and  more  of  it.  I  have  never 
tried  any  surgical  experiments  but  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  in  such  a  case  by 
enlarging  the  orifice  at  the  narrow  point 
of  the  teat  by  using  a  narrow,  double- 
edged,  clean  knife  blade. 

Another  hard  milker  has  four  shapely, 
well-placed  teats,  one  of  which  without 
any  apparent  reason  milks  very  slowly. 
With  one  hand  constantly  at  work  on 
that  quarter  it  is  milked  dry  while  the 
other  hand  milks  the  three  remaining 
teats.  I  have  used  lard  in  such  cases 
with  the  best  of  success.  It  seems  to 
penetrate  and  relax  the  tissues,  resulting 
in  a  freer  flow.  The  lard  must  be  used 
at  every  milking  as  its  effects  are  not 
permanent.  Another  is  a  common  every- 
day three  teather.  We  will  not  try  to  re- 
surrect the  fourth  teat,  but  the  milk- 
ing can  be  made  agreeable  by  changing 
about  from  teat  to  teat.  Do  not  be  so 
shoit  sighted  as  to  milk  two  teats  dry  and 
then  put  in  a  dreary  five  or  ten  minutes 
finishing  with  one  hand. 

A  fourth  class  milks  nicely  in  every 
way  but  gives  more  milk  from  one  quar- 
ter than  from  the  others.  A  little  expe- 
rience will  enable  one  to  keep  both  hands 
busy  to  the  end  by  putting  a  little  more 
time  on  the  heavy-yielding  quarter.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  rule  of  cow  nature  to  give 
more  milk  from  the  back  than  from  the 
front  quarters,  but  this  causes  no  incon- 
venience in  the  milking.  The  perfectly 
balanced  udder  that  yields  the  same  from 
each  quarter  is  rare.  A  fifth  sort  has  lost 
a  quarter  at  a  time  until  there  is  only 
one  left  and  we  have  met  an  unsolvable 
problem.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  fol- 
low the  practice  of  the  horse  jockey  who 
cures  his  horse  by  selling  it.  I  now 
have  a  cow  which  has  a  bean-like  obstruc 
tion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  teat  and 
the  result  is  a  very  slow  milk  flow.  I 
shall  turn  her  over  to  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon who  may  or  may  not  succeed  in 
making  a  cure  by  cutting  through  the 
tissues. 

There  are  other  troubles  at  milking 
time  due  to  the  fact  that  a  cow  has  nerves, 
or  in  some  cases  due  to  her  innate  de- 
pravity. These  troubles,  however,  are 
somewhat  rare,  as  the  kind  treatment 
given  the  cows  at  the  present  time  on 
most  ranches  has  done  much  to  civilize 
them,  just  as  the  farmer  himself  is  pro- 
gressing in  civilization.  The  presence  of 
a  dog  will  cause  some  cows  to  withhold 
their  milk,  especially  if  it  has  just  brought 
the  herd  on  a  rush  from  the  pasture 
field.  The  perplexities  of  outdoor  milk- 
ing, such  as  the  chasing  of  the  timid 
cows  by  the  stronger  ones,  a  stampede  to 
get  rid  of  flies  and  milking  in  a  down- 
pour of  rain,  may  be  prevented  by  milk- 
ing in  the  stable,  a  plan  that  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  common.  In  my  sta- 
ble there  is  an  overhead  wire  stretched 
just  back  of  the  cows  from  which  there 
hang  as  many  strings  as  there  are  stalls, 
and  in  fly  time  an  undue  amount  of 
switching  is  obviated  by  tying  the  tails 
to  these  strings. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C  ROBDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  bl  eeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
homed  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Kvery  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  tban  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Can  a  horse  pull 
more  and  pull  it 
easier  with  a  per- 
fect fitting  collar? 

Can  a  man  walk 
faster  with  per- 
fect-fitting shoes 
than  with  shoes 
that  hurt  his  feet? 

Same  answer 
applies  to  both 
questions. 

If  you  can't  buy 
our  goods  from 
your  dealer,  write 
and  we'll  see 
why. 


P.  SHARKEY  &  SON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


TRIANGLE  TRIP 


ASK  AGENT  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Triangle  Trip  Over  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacilic  Railroad. 


ONE      OF      THE      MOST  DELIGHTFUL 
SCENIC   ONE-DAY   JAUNTS  IN 
AMERICA. 

l."»0  miU-N  of  nioiiiituiu  nud  redwood 
forest  scenery,  n  boat  ride  ou  Snu  Fran- 
cisco Buy  mill  along  the  KiiMnla  River. 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  8:45  a.  m.  daily 
(and  6:45  a.  m.  Sunday  only)  by  boat 
across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  full 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sausalito  (the 
Sorrento  of  America).  Thence  via  pic- 
turesque San  Rafael  and  thriving  Peta- 
luma (home  of  the  Chicken  Industry), 
through  Sonoma  Valley  to  Santa  Rosa 
and  Fulton.  From  Fulton  through  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  redwood 
forests,  and  along  Russian  River  to  Monte 
Rio.  Return  is  made  along  the  coast, 
passing  Tomales  Bay,  Point  Reyes,  San 
Anselmo,  etc.,  to  Sausalito,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  at  7:35  the  same  evening. 

If  preferred,  trip  can  be  reversed,  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  at  8:15  a.  m.  via  the 
coast  to  Monte  Rio  and  returning  along 
the  river  and  through  the  valleys,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  7:05  same  evening.  On 
Sundays  an  extra  train  arrives  at  9:05 
p.  m. 

Kounil  Trip  Fare  for  Trlaugle  Trip, 
$2.80,  exeept  on  Friday*  or  Saturday**,  It  In 
$^..">o,  aud  ou  Sunday*  only  $2.L'0. 
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DAIRY  NOTES 


The  new  Davis  creamery  at  El  Centra 
commenced  operations  last  week  and 
turned  out  4500  lbs.  of  butter.  This  cream 
ery  has  a  capacity  of  7000  lbs.  The  plant 
lias  three  receiving  vats  with  a  capacity 
Of  12(10  lbs.  of  cream.  The  old  creamery 
building  at  Imperial  will  be  used  as  a  re- 
ceiving depot. 

V.  E.  StocUwell  of  Alamario,  Imperial 
county,  has  just  completed  building  a  new 
creamery  at  that  point. 

The  Brawley  creamery  is  being  operat 
ed  to  its  full  capacity.  A  ton  of  butter 
is  being  turned  out  every  day. 

Tulare  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  dairy 
centers  of  the  State.  Five  years  ago  there 
were  not  over  600  lbs.  of  butter  shipped 
rrom  Tulare  a  day.  At  the  present  time 
i  here  are  about  three  tons  per  day,  be- 
sides a  large  amount  of  cream.  The  dairy 
men  receive  in  the  aggregate  $75,000  per 
month. 

The  Riverdale  creamery  which  was  re- 
cently organized  is  making  preparations 
to  build  a  reinforced  concrete  building. 
The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  and  have  a  capacity  of  2000 
lbs.  of  butter  a  day.  Contracts  for  milk 
are  being  made  and  the  butter  will  be 
shipped  to  Los  Angeles.  The  creamery 
is  strictly  a  co-operative  company  and 
none  but  dairymen  are  entitled  to  hold 
stock.  The  creamery  will  be  under  the 
management  of  C.  A.  Starkweather,  who 
recently  resigned  as  State  dairy  inspector 
lor  Fresno  and  Kings  county.  Mr.  Stark 
weather  says  that  in  the  territory  from 
I.aton  to  the  Big  Four  ranch  in  the  Wheat 
ville  district,  there  are  no  less  than  7000 
head  of  dairy  cattle  at  this  time.  The 
officers  of  the  Riverdale  Co-operative  Co. 
are  H.  H.  Hancock,  president:  John  L. 
Lewis,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Dewey,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Kingsburg  creamery  was  totally  de- 
si  royed  by  fire  last  week.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  fire  started  in  the  engine  room, 
as  the  creamery  was  closed  for  the  night. 

Thornton  W.  Heninger  recently  bought 
the  old  Gregory  ranch  near  Tulare  county, 
and  he  will  operate  a  dairy  at  that  point 
He  now  has  50  head  of  cows. 

J.  J.  Chambers,  A.  B.  Ward  and  Jacob 
Sonke,  of  Alpaugh,  are  buying  up  dairy 
cows  preparatory  to  increasing  their  dairy 
herds. 

The  Laton  Co-operative  creamery  manu- 
factured 73,000  lbs.  of  butter  during  the 
month  of  July  as  against  70,000  lbs.  for 
June.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  large 
number  of  patrons  that  have  been  send- 
ing cream  to  this  establishment  rather 
than  to  increase  in  the  supply  of  cream. 

J.  R.  Coon  bought  a  100-acre  tract  in 
the  Oregon  colony  near  Modesto.  He  will 
plant  alfalfa  and  will  raise  horses  and 
mules,  besides  having  a  herd  of  60  cows. 

One  of  the  trans  Atlantic  liners,  which 
recently  came  over  from  England,  was 
loaded  down  with  blooded  Jersey  cows. 
As  a  result  there  was  so  much  extra  milk 
on  board  that  large  amounts  had  to  be 
thrown  away  each  day. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Bishop  Bros.,  the  well  known  blooded 
Shropshire  sheep  breeders  of  San  Ramon, 
recently  bought  14  registered  rams  and 
ewes  from  Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berk- 
hamsted,  England.  These  animals  are 
among  the  choice  of  several  hundred  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Mr. 
Cooper's  estate. 

H.  F.  Bergman,  a  prominent  cattle  man 
near  San  Jacinto,  reports  that  the  cattle 
and  the  grass  on  the  ranges  in  that  lo- 
cality are  in  exceptionally  good  condi- 
tion. 

Ernest  Schuler  has  been  buying  cattle 
in  I n wood,  Shasta  county.  He  bought 
all   the  available  cattle  in  that  locality 


at  prices  franging  from  7  to  8c.  per  lb. 

H.  P.  Eakle,  of  Woodland,  recently  re 
ceived  a  fine  Shropshire  ram  from  G.  H. 
Davis  of  New  York. 

The  San  Clemente  Island  Co.  has  leased 
from  W.  P.  Marsfield,  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley, his  alfalfa  lands  on  which  he  will 
fatten  2500  sheep. 

The  Sacramento  Ranch  Co.,  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  has  been  shipping  out 
a  large  number  of  cattle  lately  which  were 
in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 

The  Turlock  Live  Stock  Farming  & 
Packing  Co.  recently  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation, and  will  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  hogs. 

The  live  stock  exhibit  at  the  coming  fair 
at  Sacramento  bids  to  the  exceptionally 
good,  especially  in  draft  and  coach  horses, 
already  190  entries  have  been  sent  in.  The 
exhibition  of  Holsleins,  Jerseys,  and 
Guernseys  in  the  dairy  cows  will  be  excep- 
tionally good,  and  there  will  be  100  regis- 
tered sheep  from  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia entered. 

On  account  of  glanders  in  Kings  county, 
County  Veterinary  Lang  is  disinfecting 
the  corrals  where  all  the  glandered  horses 
were  enclosed  and  all  the  watering  troughs 
along  the  roads. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  Dinuba 
section  are  losing  many  of  their  hogs  from 
hog  cholera.  Dr.  Lang,  the  live  stock  in- 
spector of  that  county,  is  advising  dip- 
ping them  in  a  'l'/<  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Frank  Copeland,  of  Pixley,  recently  sold 
two  hogs  at  Tulare,  which  weighed  580 
lbs.  He  received  8 Vic.  a  pound  for  them, 
or  }47.85.  These  hogs  were  not  especially 
fed  but  were  given  the  surplus  trull  and 
vegetable  truck. 

The  government  is  advocating  every 
person  who  has  pasturage  infected  with 
Texas  tick  to  vacate  the  said  property 
from  now  until  next  July.  When  this  is 
done  the  ticks  die  of  starvation,  as  these 
pests  cannot  live  to  maturity  if  they  are 
not  able  to  get  on  animals. 


VETCHES  FOR  COW  FEED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  stock  ranch 
in  the  foothills  about  15  miles  from  Liver 
more,  near  the  Santa  Clara  county  line, 
elevation  2000  feet.  I  intend  this  fall 
clearing  about  30  acres  and  would  like 
to  sow  some  forage  plant  that  would 
make  good  hay  and  pasture  for  milk 
cows  and  which  would  not  have  to  be 
reseeded  every  year.  The  soil  is  a  me- 
dium-weight, sandy  loam  and  raises  good 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  In  your 
opinion,  would  vetches  or  mountain  tim- 
othy do  well  in  this  locality  without  Irri- 
gation?— Reader,  Livermore.  , 

Vetch  ought  to  do  very  well  in  your 
locality,  and  it  makes  excellent  feed  for 
cows.  The  sand  or  hairy  vetch  would 
be  the  best  to  plant.  The  difficulty  in 
planting  vetch  is  that  the  vine  falls  to 
the  ground  and  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
cut  unless  some  other  crop  is  planted 
with  it.  To  obviate  this  some  grain 
should  be  planted  with  the  vetch  as  nurse 
crop.  Oats  make  the  best  nurse  crop  and 
is  most  commonly  used  in  that  regard 
with  vetch.  This  fall,  after  you  get  your 
land  clear,  the  ground  should  be  well 
prepared  and  the  seed  planted  so  that 
the  vetch  can  be  cut  in  the  spring.  One- 
half  bushel  of  vetch  seed  mixed  with  a 
bushel  of  oats  will  plant  an  acre.  Some 
growers,  however,  prefer  a  bushel  of 
vetch,  as  it  makes  the  stand  much  health- 
ier. An  acre  of  oats  and  vetch  will  yield 
from  six  to  eight  tons.  The  hay  is  cured 
in  the  same  manner  as  alfalfa  and  should 
be  cut  before  the  vetch  is  in  full  bloom. 
It  reseeds  itself  very  easily,  so  that  there 
will  always  be  a  good,  continuous  growth. 
Vetch  can  be  used  either  as  pasturage  or 
hay,  and  when  not  pastured  too  heavily 
it  accommodates  as  many  cows  as  alfalfa 
would  under  the  circumstances. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  SPLENDID  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
the  writer  remembers  a  recent  trip  to 
Mills  College  in  East  Oakland.  We  had 
no  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  grounds 
and  location  previous  to  our  visit,  and  we 
believe  there  is  a  pleasure  in  store  for 
every  reader  of  the  PACIFIC  Rtral  Pkkss 
who  can  take  the  time  to  go  there.  To  us 
the  grounds  were  the  most  beautiful  of 
any  spot  we  had  visited  in  California,  and 
while  the  various  buildings  comprising 
the  equipment  are  fine,  the  trees,  lawns 
and  flowers  form  a  picture  that  ought  to 
make  for  the  best  possible  work  by  its 
girl  students.  Mills  College  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  it  having  been  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  at  its  pres- 
ent location  in  1S74.  This  institution 
from  the  beginning  took  high  rank  in  edu- 
cational circles,  and  by  the  addition  dur- 
ing recent  years  of  other  departments,  is 
now  rated  as  one  of  the  best  young  ladies' 
colleges  in  America.  If  we  had  a  young 
lady  in  our  house  ready  for  college  we 
would  send  her  to  Mills. 


ABC  AND  X  Y  Z  of  BEE  CULTURE. 
Just  received  at  this  office  a  copy  of  the 
fourteenth  edition  of  the  every-popular 
Root  bee  book.  This  last  edition  is  larger 
than  its  predecessors,  containing  nearly 
600  pages  of  text  and  cuts.  Originally  A. 
I.  Root  intended  the  book  to  be  purely  for 
beginners,  and  while  it  still  is  primarily 
for  that  class,  yet  in  the  later  editions 
there  has  been  incorporated  general  mat 
ter  of  interest  and  value  to  advanced  bee- 
keepers. The  book  has  been  so  popular 
that  the  present  edition  makes  a  total  of 
131.000  copies  printed.  If  our  readers 
wish  the  latest  and  best  in  bee-culture 
they  should  write  to  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  of 
Medina.  Ohio. 


BEST  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL. 

We  have  been  receiving  many  compli- 
ments of  late  as  to  the  value  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ri  kai.  Pkkss  to  its  subscribers,  but 
the  following  endorsement  from  one  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  is  a 
little  better  than  many,  in  that  the  letter 
was  accompanied  by  the  name  of  a  new 
subscriber.  "I  consider  the  Pkkss  the  best 
agricultural  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  always  advise  it  in  preference  to  all 
others." 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  OF  OAKLAND 
The   Polytechnic    Business   College  of 
Oakland  has  made  a  great  record  in  train- 
ing young  men  and  women  for  high-grade 
positions. 

The  new  Polytechnic  college  building, 
located  at  Twelfth  and  Harrison  streets, 
is  a  magnificent  structure,  built  and 
equipped  especially  for  the  institution. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  the  finest  equipment  that  money  can 
buy.  Just  recently  about  75  new  roll-top 
desks  Were  installed  in  the  business  prac- 
tice and  banking  department  for  the  stu- 
dents' use. 

The  Polytechnic  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  best  esuipped  business  colleges  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  an  annual  en- 
rollment of  over  1000  students.  This  col 
lege,  with  its  ideal  location,  magnificent 
buildings   and   equipment,   is  attracting 


students  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
slope. 

The  rates  of  tuition  are  very  low,  being 
no  higher  than  at  the  ordinary  business 
college,  while  the  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed in  any  business  college  in  the 
count  ry. 


A.  G.  Glenn,  former  manager  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
recently  purchased  a  ranch  in  western 
Yolo  county,  California,  about  a  mile  and 
8  half  north  of  the  town  of  Winters, 
where  he  has  established  a  breeding  farm 
under  the  name  of  the  Glenwood  Ranch. 
Mr.  Glenn  brought  a  carload  of  registered 
Shropshire  sheep  and  a  carload  of  Ken 
tucky  jacks  and  jennies  from  Missouri. 
He  also  has  a  number  of  yearling  rams 
for  sale,  sired  by  the  imported  "Buttar." 
See  advertisement. 


REGISTERED 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FOR  SALE 

I  have  a  number  of  year- 
ling rams,  sired  by  imported 
"Buttar"  No.  270199. 

A.  G.  GLENN 

Glenmead  Ranch,   Box  900,  Winters,  Cal. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.    H.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


*  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


J^"  THEY  LAST  LONGER!  ~W 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.    Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  <t  sons,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St  .  8  in  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

\h«»nt  1MM1  AiiKora  groats,  ready  lit  .ilienr, 
mostly  rouMg  wtock.  for  r-mle  ckeapj  alad 
■oM  in  part. 

.1  It  COB  I.I  DEL, 

Saa  I.iiIm  oI>Im|»o.  I'nl. 


scotch  COLLIES  FOB  SALE 

One  brood  bitch  and  two  1-mnnth-olil 
puppies  price  $lf>  for  the  three;  also  two 
other  brood  hitches,  price  $5  each.  1  have 
sold  my  home  and  these  dogs  must  lie  dis- 
posed of  immediately. 

B.  M.  TIDD, 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


AM  Hl'YKU 

healthy  milk 


>f  whole  herds  of  good 
iws.     Address  offer. 


II  WIBSK. 
Kerman  Creamery,  Herman,  Cal. 

1  WANT  :iO0  or  more  Angora  Goats.  .State 
price,  etc.   Itox  28,  Diamond  Springs,  Cal. 


COCOANUT  CAKE  OR  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES. 

20  tons  126.06 

6  tons   25.50 

Less  quantities   96.00 

<  'arttifie  75c.  per  ton. 

Manufactured  by  PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANCHOR  ORNAMENTAL  FENCING 


A  combination  ot  Beauty,  Strength, 
OurablBty.  Economy. 

Get   out    free   lllUMtrnted   catalog  on 

fencing.  Tell  us  Just  what  you  want  in 
the  line  of  Hog,  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence,  Gates,  Netting  or  Fence  Wires 
and  get  our  money  Having*  prleeM.  A 
trial  will  soon  place  you  In  line  in  our 
long   procession   of   well  satisfied 


tomers. 


Wrlle  today!  .Niiii! 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,   No -Si 


August  27,  1910. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


MARKET  POULTRY  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  M.  Russell  James. 

The  possibilities  of  market  poultry,  es- 
pecially broilers,  is  a  subject  of  rather  un- 
usual interest  just  now.  This  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  one  of  the  "system"  books  which 
bases  its  amazing  profits  upon  a  city 
broiler  plant,  and  which  has  awakened 
great  expectations  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  nothing  about  poultry.  Prac- 
tical poultry  keepers  in  California  are 
not  misled  by  such  books  nor  by  the  in- 
structions which  come  out  of  the  East 
as  lo  the  proper  way  to  conduct  the  poul- 
try business  on  this  Coast. 

While  the  general  principles  in  poultry 
raising  are  the  same  everywhere,  condi- 
tions governing  this  industry  as  a  busi- 
ness differ  according  to  locality.  These 
local  conditions  must  be  understood  and 
met  before  any  measure  of  success  can 
be  realized  in  the  poultry  business.  Ob- 
viously, this  knowledge  must  be  gained 
on  the  ground  and  not  on  the  other  side 
of  the  continent. 

Our  market  for  capons,  squabs,  milk 
fatted  roasters,  engorged  livers  and  such 
"delicacies"  cannot  be  quoted  in  the  same 
column  with  the  eastern  market  for  such. 
None  of  these  things  demand  sufficient 
premium  over  the  ordinary  fowl  to  make 
a  business  in  their  production  profitable 
or  even  safe.  This  spring  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents in  Kern  county  gave  us  the 
results  of  a  large  market  poultry  ven- 
ture undertaken  there  last  year.  That 
section,  embracing  Los  Angeles,  San  Di- 
ego and  other  winter  resorts,  offers  a 
much  better  market  for  poultry  than  even 
our  large  bay  ctiies.  From  this  poultry 
venture  some  3000  Plymouth  Rock  soft 
roasters  and  a  large  number  of  older 
fowl  of  the  same  breed  were  put  on  the 
market  in  the  fall,  the  sale  of  which  our 
correspondent  reported  as  follows: 

"Just  before  the  holidays  a  contract 
was  made  with  a  certain  firm  to  supply 
them  from  150  to  200  chickens  per  week 
al  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound  live 
weight.  Roosters,  capons,  pullets,  hens, 
all  at  the  same  price.  The  capons  weighed 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  and  some  of  the 
old  hens  weighed  eight  pounds.  They 
are  still  going  at  that  rate  (in  April)  and 
there  are  a  few  hundred  left.  A  few  were 
sold  earlier  in  the  season  as  breeders, 
but  not  many  cared  to  pay  for  them  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound." 

Note  that  roosters,  pullets,  old  hens 
and  capons  brought  exactly  the  same  price, 
pound  for  pound.  Not  so  very  long  ago, 
a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  inquired  of 
a  local  butcher  in  Berkeley,  who  caters 
to  a  rather  exclusive  trade,  in  regard  to 
the  demand  for  capons. 

"Capons,"  repeated  the  clerk,  "what's 
them?" 

Noticing  that  the  lady  looked  confused, 
he  called  to  the  boss.  "What's  capons? 
Do  we  have  any  calls  for  them?" 

"No  calls,"  was  answered  back.  "They 
must  be  some  kind  of  wild  game." 

KA STERN    POULTRY   VS.   CALIFORNIA  POULTRY. 

The  facts  that  carloads  of  eastern  poul- 
try are  put  upon  our  market  and  that  it 
commands  a  premium  over  the  native  ar- 
ticle is  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  California  poultry  man  is  not  "on 
to  his  job."  and  the  comparisons  made  be- 
tween his  thrifty  competitor  and  himself 
are  calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  his 
cheek  were  it  not  well  seasoned  by  left- 
handed  compliments.  But  is  this  inva- 
sion of  our  market  due  to  eastern  thrift 
and  western  unthrift?  If  so,  it  is  a  bit 
singular  that  so  many  of  our  California 
poultry  raisers  hail  from  the  East,  If 


we  go  a  little  more  closely  into  the  mat- 
ter we  shall  find  that  the  poultrymen  East 
and  West  are  much  of  a  sameness,  and 
if  there  is  any  difference  the  California 
poultryman  is  a  little  the  more  pains- 
taking— because  he  has  to  be. 

In  the  "good  old  summer  time"  in  the 
East  the  Plymouth  Rock  hen  fares  afield 
with  her  brood  brought  forth  on  her  own 
initiative.  There  are  fields  and  meadows 
where  the  green  truck  is  kept  succulent 
by  showers  and  downpours,  there  are  in- 
sects in  the  pools  and  in  the  soil  and 
in  the  air,  corpulent  June  bugs,  frisky 
July  bugs,  and  fat  crickets  and  locusts 
of  the  later  season,  and  there  are  wild 
fruits  and  berries  by  the  wayside,  and 
scattered  grains,  and  the  harvest  time 
and  the  bursting  corn  cribs!  Biddy  and 
her  brood  flourish  and  are  independent 
of  their  owners  and  care  little  for  the 
handful  of  meal  thrown  to  them  by  the 
farmer's  wife.  In  the  fall  the  big  fowls 
are  gathered  up  from  around  the  over- 
flowing corn  cribs  and  the  commission 
men  start  them  on  their  trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  compete  with  our  fowls 
that  have  passed  through  a  long  dry  sea- 
son with  no  spear  of  green  nor  hint  of 
insect,  where  every  grain  they  have  fed 
upon  has  cost  their  owners  at  the  rate 
of  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Sure, 
there's  a  difference,  and  the  California 
poultryman  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  in  raising 
market,  poultry. 

independent  of  the  feed  question  there 
is  another  cause  for  the  inferiority  of  our 
market,  poultry,  especially  that  produced 
on  the  average  farm  where  the  cost  of 
feed  might  be  greatly  reduced  through  the 
waste  products  of  the  farm.  This  cause 
is  in  the  climate  or  rather  in  the  improper 
housing  of  fowls  to  protect  them  from 
the  chill  nights  after  warm  days  and  the 
drifting  fogs  and  cool  trade  winds.  Where 
no  intelligent  care  is  given  fowls  a 
chronic  form  of  roup  exists  among  the 
flock.  The  birds  are  apparently  well  ex- 
cept for  skinniness,  a  dry  redness  of  the 
comb  and  a  gumminess  of  the  nostrils. 
Such  birds  have  a  voracious  appetite  but 
no  matter  how  much  food  they  consume 
they  never  fatten  and  their  flesh  is  blue 
and  stringy.  This  condition  exists  among 
the  greater  number  of  our  farm  flocks 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  poor  quality  of 
much  of  our  market  poultry. 

AS  TO  A  BROILER  PLANT 

Charles  Cyphers,  an  undoubted  author 
ity  in  poultry  matters,  calls  successful 
broiler-growing  the  "high  art"  of  the 
poultry  business.  He  further  says:  "The 
percentage  of  risk  is  the  lowest  with  the 
egg  farm  while  it  is  the  highest  with 
the  broiler  farm.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  nearly  all  the  risk  of  loss  comes 
within  the  broiler  size.  It  has  been  my 
experience  in  dealing  with  thousands  of 
beginners  in  the  poultry  business  that 
more  succeed  with  egg  farms  than  in  any 
other  branch." 

And  this  has  reference  to  the  East 
where  there  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
market  for  broilers  and  soft  roasters,  and 
where  the  conditions  are  more  favorable 
for  carrying  on  the  business  than  on  this 
coast.  Again,  to  put  broilers  upon  the 
market  in  the  height  of  the  broiler  sea- 
son requires  that  they  be  incubated  when 
eggs  are  highest  ir  price  and  lowest  in 
fertility.  At  that  season  an  average  of 
one  broiler  from  four  eggs  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  This  stands  you  from  15 
to  20  cents  cost  for  eggs  to  produce  that 
one  broiler  and  may  be  taken  as  a  starter 
in  the  expense  account  for  the  production 
of  broilers.  Add  to  this  the  life  risk, 
which  is  almost  wholly  in  the  period  be- 
fore the  chick  reaches  a  pound  weight, 
the  cost  of  feed,  care,  marketing,  etc., 
and  where  are  your  large  profits  even 
when  the  marKet  quotations  tor  broilers 
loom  up  big? 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


SUMMING  UP. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  raising  of  market  poultry  as  a 
business  does  not  pay  in  California.  Our 
egg  market,  taking  it  the  year  through, 
is  the  best  in  the  country.  Though  even 
here  we  must  compete  with  the  eastern 
egg,  the  market  for  the  truly  "fresh-laid" 
egg  is  all  our  own.  In  this  branch  of  the 
poltry  indutsry  we  have  the  climate  all 
on  our  side.  During  the  three  summer 
months  when  the  great  cities  of  the  East 
know  not  the  fresh-laid  egg  and  are 
compelled  to  take  the  storage  eggs  out  of 
the  coolers  on  account  of  "heated  eggs," 
the  Pacific  Coast  egg  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  month  after  it  has  been 
fresh-laid  and  this  by  simply  keeping  it 
in  a  shaded  place  exposed  to  the  fresh 
trade  winds;  while  with  proper  care  in 
these  months  our  laying  breeds  of  hens 
average  up  well  with  the  spring  egg  yield. 
Verily,  the  fresh-laid  egg  is  it  in  Calif- 
ornia, and  the  production  of  this  golden 
article  is  the  California  poultryman's  op- 
portunity. 

As  by-products  in  egg  farming  the  cock- 
erels, which  run  half  and  half  with  the 
pullets  in  the  hatches,  and  the  super- 
annuated hens  are  more  than  enough 
market  poultry  to  handle.  The  former 
should  not  be  kept  longer  than  three 
months  and  it  is  even  better  to  market 
them  as  squab  broilers  when  possible. 
One  of  the  large  poultry  raisers  of  Peta- 
ltima  tried  keeping  the  cockerels  till  four 
months  old  and  fattening  them  before 
marketing.  In  balancing  up  the  deal  he 
estimated  that  he  would  have  been  25 
cents  ahead  on  each  cockerel  if  he  had 
sold  them  as  they  run  at  three  months 
old.  We  note  that  an  eastern  poultry 
writer  advises  the  Petaluma  poultrymen 
to  pen  up  and  fatten  the  hens  they  will 
dispose  of  at  this  season  previous  to  mar- 
keting them.  This  would  be  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  our  poultrymen.  The  well 
kept  hen  will  be  in  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion at"  the  end  of  her  laying  season.  It 
she  is  not,  she  will  be  in  no  better  weight 
for  being  shut  up  and  stuffed  and  the 
chances  are  that  such  a  course  would  be 
her  finish,  as  thinness  in  well  kept  hens 
of  two  or  more  years  old  presages  a  gen- 
eral breakdown. 


Poultry  Notes. 

MARK  TWAIN  AS  A  POULTRY  DOCTOR. 

When  the  versatile  humorist  was  city 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  it  occasional 'y  fell 
to  his  task  to  write  the  "Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents," and  on  one  occasion  he  was 
met  with  this  question:  "Please  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  hens.  Every 
morning  I  find  two  or  three  of  them  laid 
out  cold  and  stiff  on  the  hen-coop  floor. 
What  treatment  do  you  advise?"  To  which 
he  made  answer:  "It  is  plain  from  your 
letter  that  your  hens  are  suffering  from 
death.  This  is  a  very  common  complaint. 
For  it  we  would  prescribe  burial." 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BOG  AND  POULTRY 
BUSINESS. 

In  the  Egg  Reporter  (or.  July,  W.  .1. 
Mooney,  manager  of  the  Booth  Cold  Stor- 
ages, located  in  the  largest  four  western 
cities,  gives  his  views  of  the  outcome  of 
the  year's  poultry  and  egg  deal: 

"Taking  our  Chicago  house  as  an  ex- 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Egga. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord,  Cal 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— SPECIAL  SALE  for 
15  days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut 
in  half,  eggs  $3.00  NOW  $1.50,  $5.00  NOW 
$2.50,  Hens  NOW  $1.75  and  $2.50,  Cock- 
erels. $2.00  and  $3.00.  We  won  109  prizes 
in  1909-10.  Now  is  your  chance.  W.  Sul- 
livan, Agnew,  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders  for  fall  delivery  of  trios  ami  lions 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers", 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


chicken  is 
an  asset:  a 
sick  chick- 
en is  a  li- 
ability; be- 
cause it  is 
apt  to  give 
disease  to 
others 

It  s  therefore  a  loss  not  a  gain 

To  keep  your  poultry 
healthy — to  make  every  hen 
an  asset,  regularly  use  in 
the  feed  twice  a  week, 

No.  3 
Condition 
Powders 

Give  it  to  well  cnickens  to 
KEEP  them  well — give  it 
to  sick  chickens  to  MAKE 
them  well. 

Helps  chickens  to  digest 
and  assimilate  all  their 
lood — makes  hens  lay  right  up 
to  molting  and  starts  them 
laying  quick 
after  the  molt- 
ing season. 

At  your  deal- 
ers. Write  for 
our  catalog  of 
Poultry  Prod- 
ucts. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burn--  distil 
late,furnishes  steady, free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
$1  per  sitting,  ¥6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 


Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 


W.  I,.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  OAL. 


Do  you  want  a 
Chicken  Ranch  where 
Chicken  Ranches  Pay? 

IF  SO.  WRITE 

C.  R.  WINFIELD, 

32  Washington  St.,  Argus  Block.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  to   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCI*ro 

DA  PVR  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
ritrivn  Blake,  McFaU  *  Cq,  Portland., Oregon 
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ample,  the  most  eggs  this  house  ever  car- 
ried was  last  year,  when  we  stored  55.564 
cases,  while  this  house  will  carry  this  year 
a  trifle  over  120,000  cases.  The  average 
finality  of  eggs  stored  this  year  is  the 
best  we  have  seen  for  years,  while  90% 
of  the  holdings  are  owned  by  the  producer 
or  consumer,  leaving  the  speculator,  who 
is  an  uncertain  commodity,  out  of  the 
game,  so  to  speak.  While  the  prices  may 
appear  high,  yet  eggs  are  today  the  cheap 
est  product,  pound  for  pound,  of  any  ar 
tide  on  the  bill  of  fare.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  short  fruit  and  berry  crop, 
they  will  figure  largely  in  desserts  as 
well.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
while  the  total  holdings  in  storage  are 
approximately  300,000  cases  in  excess  of 
last  year,  this  excess  is  fully  offset  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  practically  no  frozen 
eggs  this  year.  Again,  the  meat  packers, 
realizing  the  great  shortage  of  meat,  nave 
been  very  heavy  buyers  of  eggs,  cheese 
and  butter,  which  strengthens  the  situa- 
tion materially.  They  have  the  outlet 
and  the  means  to  carry  their  holdings. 
So  from  every  angle  the  year's  deal  ap- 
pears safe." 

The  output  of  poultry  and  eggs  from  the 
great  poultry  sections  of  the  country  is 
estimated  as  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
greater  that  last  year,  with  a  prospect  for 
a  still  greater  increase  in  the  demand 
for  poultry  products. 

The  hot  weather  in  the  East  during  Inly 
made  havoc  with  the  fresh  egg  and  inci- 
dentally with  the  egg  trade.  The  "fresh- 
laid  egg"  was  so  rare  in  the  great  eastern 
cities  that  the  quotation  on  same  was  nom- 
inal and  the  farmer  who  could  produce 
the  goods  might  make  his  own  price.  We 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  no  realization 
of  such  conditions.  In  the  cool  invigorat- 
ing weather  of  our  summer  months  the 
hens  remain  as  fresh  and  firm  in  flesh 
as  in  the  freshness  of  springtime,  and 
their  eggs  are  as  fine  in  quality.  And 
those  same  eggs  when  kept  in  a  shaded 
and  airy  location,  can  pass  as  fresh  laid 
when  a  month  old.  While  during  the 
heated  term  in  those  less  favored  locali- 
ties, eggs  freshly  laid  will  become  addled 
in  bringing  them  to  market. 


THE  KM)  or  THE  "SYSTEMS.'1 

.Miller  Purvis    editorially    remarks  in 
"Poultry,"  for  August:     It  would  seem 
that  the  end  of  the  "systems"  is  in  sight. 
Like  all  other  things  that  are  overboomed. 
the  system  has  been    overdone.  Claims 
have  been  made  too  big  to  be  substantiated 
and  loo  wild  for  credibility  except  by  the 
gullible  and  the  craze  has  run  its  course. 
Even  a  respectable  farm  journal  has  ex- 
ploited "secrets"  which  were  not  secrets 
for  they  were  common  property,  and  a 
system  which  is  only  borne  out  by  some 
extremely  apocryphal  statements,  while  a 
poultryman  of  national  reputation  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  be    challenged  openly 
without  making  any  reply  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement  he  makes  in  exploiting 
his  so-called  "system"  of  getting  extraor 
dinary  returns  from  laying  hens.  The 
crop  of  suckers  has  been  large  but  the 
individual  members  of  the  sucker  family 
have  been  supplied  and  the  market  for 
"systems"  is  delcining  and  has  become 
exceedingly  weak  and  wavering.  These 
things  must  happen;  it  is  human  nature 
that  they  should,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  poultry  business  as  a  whole.  He 
who  bites  on  a  "system"  whether  it  be 
for  selecting  layers,  determining  the  sex 
of  eggs  before  they  are  hatched  or  mak- 
ing hens  lay  a  fabulous  number  of  eggs 
in  a  year,  becomes  lost  to  the  business 
and  a  scoffer  at  its  possibilities.  Those 
members  of  the  poultry  press  who  accept 
these  unreasonable  and  fakish  advertise- 
ments for  the  sake  of  the  money  they 
receive,  seem  not  to  be  troubled  over  the 
fact  that  they  are  helping  to  hurt  the  busi- 


ness, and  that  small  part  of  the  press 
which  excludes  such  advertising  has  only 
the  satisfaction  of  repeating,  "virtue  is  its 
own  reward,"  for  the  financial  loss  it 
sustains  in  trying  to  protect  its  readers. 


THE  I. IK  IMUliKCT. 
A  Kellerstrass  advertisement  in  the  Re 
liable  Poultry  Journal,  starts  out  that: 
"Do  you  know  that  one  Killerstrass  hen 
laid  2fi3  eggs  in  272  days?"  Yes,  we  know- 
that  if  she  laid  that  number  of  eggs  at 
all  that  she  did  even  better  than  that— 
she  laid  263  eggs  in  263  days,  and  we  also 
know  that  she  scattered  the  263  days  over 
the  better  part  of  two  years.  But  without 
positive  assertion,  tne  advertisement  im- 
plies that  263  eggs  were  laid  in  272  con- 
secutive days,  and  those  people  whose 
knowledge  of  the  hen  has  been  gleaned 
from  such  journals  as  the  "Reliable"  will 
believe  that  the  gentleman's  strain  of 
birds  is  equal  to  that  stunt.  This  adver- 
tiser is  a  man  who  sells  the  eggs  of  a 
common  breed  of  fowl  for  from  $2  to  $10 
each,  and  even  with  his  hens  doing  such 
alleged  stunts  in  laying  cannot  supply 
the  demand  of  the  greedy  suckers  for 
flO-apiece  eggs. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  really  "re- 
liable" poultry  journals  are  taking  a  stand 
against  these  exaggerations  and  misrepre- 
sentations. We  clip  the  following  from 
an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Inland  Poultry  Journal,  whose  editor  has 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  hen: 

"These    exaggerated    statements  have 
reached  a  point  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  progressive  poultry  editor  who  has 
the    interest  of  commercial   poultry  at 
heart,  to  take  a  hand  and  give  to  the  gen- 
eral public  information  that  can  be  relied 
upon.     It  seems  that  some  fellow  told 
somebody  else  that  he  had  a  lot  of  hens 
that  were  laying  200  eggs  per  year.  The 
next  fellow  said  that  all  his  hens  were 
laying  more  than  200  eggs  per  year;  then 
the  real  grafter  said  his  hens  were  laying 
250,  and  the  next  beat  them  all  by  mak- 
ing it  300  or  more.   But  cold  facts  Backed 
by  the  most  reliable  tests  that  can  be  mad5 
stamp  all  these  reports  as  false,  and  ii 
is  only  fair  to  those  who  are  just  star'- 
ii;g  in  the  business  or  contemplate  start- 
ing, to  give  the  facts  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  we  caution  our  readers  to  steer  clear 
of  the  advertiser  who  makes  these  exag 
gerated    claims.    The    best    pool  toymen, 
the  ones  who  have  really  done  .something 
along  poultry  lines  that  is  worth  men 
tioning.  tell  us  that  the  average  of  The 
best  strains  is  less  than  150  per  year. 
They  also  tell  us  that  where  one  hen  ex 
ceeds  165  eggs,  there  will  be  ten  or  more 
that  drop  below  125.    These  statements 
have  been  made  by  men  who  have  been 
in  the  business  for  years  and  who  are 
known  to  have  made  a  success  of  the  busi- 
ness, while  the   exaggerated  statements 
are  made  by  men  who,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  are  now  out  of  the  business  or  are 
only  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
the  rank  and  file  of  beginners  hy  offering 
something  for  sale  that  they  have  not. 
Our  own  experience  in  keeping  poultry 
covered  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  after  handling  nearly 
all  the  prominent  breeds  and  varieties, 
and  giving  them  as  good  attention  as  the 
average  poultryman  is  able  to  give  them, 
we  were  quite  wei!  satisfied  with  an  aver 
age  of  135  eggs.    If  by  close  attention  to 
mating  and  breeding  we  could  bring  this 
average  up  io  I6ii  we  would  consider  that 
we  had  a  gold  mine  on  our  hands  and 
would  certainly  give  up  our  business  of 
publishing  a  poultry  journal  and  give  all 
our  time  to  breeding  commercial  poultry 
for  the  egg  market  alone.    Any  strain  of 
hens  that  will  produce  150  to  160  eggs  per 
year  as  an  average  is  a  better  investment 
than  Government  bonds  and  absolutely  as 
reliable,  for  there  are  fifty  buyers  for 
every  egg  that  we  can  produce." 


The  Home  Circle. 


Deliver  the  Good*. 

The  world  will  buy  largely  of  anyone  who 

Can  deliver  the  goods. 
It  is  ready  and  eager  to  barter  if  you 

Can  deliver  the  goods. 

But  you  don't  take  its  order  and  make  out 
the  bill 

Unless  you  are  sure  you'll  be  able  to  fill 
Your  contract,  because  it  won't  pay  you 
until 

You  deliver  the  goods. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


A  Song  of  Harvest. 

O  painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers! 

We  thank  Thee  for  thy  wise  design 
Whereby  these  human  hands  ol  ours 

In  Nature's  garden  work  with  thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need 
The  joy  of  simple  faith  is  born: 

That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed 
May  trust  Thee  for  the  autumn  corn. 

— Whittler. 


Chased  by  Wolves. 

When  Betty  Norton's  mother  told  her 
that  she  might  visit  Polly  Paxton,  the 
little  girl  was  very  happy. 

The  country  was  then  densely  wooded 
and  the  cabins  of  the  settlers  were  far 
apart.  The  Nortons  and  the  Paxtons  lived 
two  miles  from  each  other,  on  the  road 
that  led  to  the  settlement.  The  little 
girls  did  not  visit  each  other  often,  as  it 
was  not  safe  for  them  to  go  alone  through 
the  thick  woods,  on  account  of  the  wild 
animals  that  roamed  about  the  country. 

On  this  occasion,  Betty's  father  was 
going  to  the  settlement  on  business,  and, 
as  he  expected  to  return  the  same  day. 
Mrs.  Norton  said  that  he  might  take 
Betty  to  Paxton's  and  bring  her  homo 
when  he  returned.  Betty  was  delighted 
with  the  plan.  So  she  was  lifted  up  be- 
hind her  father  on  Jack,  the  bay  four 
year-old,  and  off  they  started. 

The  sun  was  sending  his  first  rosy- 
beams  through  the  trees  when  they  left 
the  clearing  behind  and  entered  the 
woods.  On  every  side  the  songsters  were 
trilling  forth  their  morning  hymns.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day  in  early  spring,  and 
all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  that  winter's 
icy  spell  was  broken.  Even  Jack  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  day,'  and  kicked  up  his 
heels  out  of  pure  mischief:  but,  as  Betty 
objected  to  this — her  seat  on  Jack's 
smooth  back  being  none  too  secure — Mr. 
Norton  soon  reined  him  in:  and,  any- 
way. Master  Jack  had  too  long  a  journey 
before  him  to  be  wasting  his  strength  in 
such  coltish  pranks. 

They  soon  reached  the  Paxton's,  where 
Betty  dismounted;  and.  seeing  her.  Polly 
ran  out  joyfully'.  Giving  Hetty  a  parting 
injunction  to  be  ready  when  he  returned, 
her  father  went  on  his  way. 

What  a  fine  time  the  little  girls  had 
that  day!  After  playing  all  the  games 
they  knew,  they  gathered  wild  flowers 
till  noon.  Then  they  ate  their  dinner 
down  by  the  spring,  under  the  oaks.  It 
was  very  warm  now  in  the  sun,  but  by 
the  spring  it  was  cool  and  pleasant.  Af- 
ter dinner  the  little  girls  played  with 
their  dolls.  They  were  not  the  splendid 
bisque  beauties  of  today,  but  simply  corn- 
cobs, with  handkerchiefs  for  dresses  and 
cornsilk  for  tresses.  Yet,  for  all  that. 
Betty  and  Polly  thought  them  very  fine 
indeed.  It  was  so  pleasant  out  of  doors 
and  the  children  were  so  engrossed  in 
their  play  that  they  took  little  note  of 
time  until  they  heard  Mis.  Paxton  call 
ing  them.  Then,  as  they  rather  reluc- 
tantly went  to  the  house,  they  saw  that  it 
was  almost  sundown. 


Mis.  Paxton  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way when  they  came  up. 

"What  time  did  your  pa  think  he  would 
come  past,  Betty?"  she  asked. 

"About  an  hour  before  sundown.''  re- 
plied Betty. 

Few  of  the  settlers  owned  clocks  or 
watches,  so  they  reckoned  time  by  the 
sun,  or  by  an  hour  glass.  Polly  's  mother 
measured  the  distance  between  the  sun 
and  the  horizon  with  her  hand. 

"The  sun'll  be  down  in  half  an  hour," 
she  said.  "Seems  like  your  pa  ain't  coinin' 
as  early  as  he  expected.  He's  been  hin- 
dered as  like  as  not.  You  an'  Polly  bad 
better  set  right  down  here  by  the  door 
and  watch  for  him,  lor  if  he's  cumin',  he 
will  surely  come  soon." 

Betty  and  Polly  sat  down  obediently 
by  the  doorway,  but  Hetty  had  no  heart 
for  games  now.  What  if  her  father  did 
not  come  at  all?  Then  she  would  have 
to  stay  all  night  at  Paxton's.  Ten  year- 
old  Betty  had  never  been  away  from 
home  a  night  in  her  life,  and,  even  though 
she  would  be  wrth  her  dearly-loved  play- 
mate, the  thought  terrified  her.  As  she 
watched  the  red  disk  of  the  sun  sink 
behind  the  western  bills,  and  still  saw 
nothing  of  her  father,  her  heart  felt  like 
lead.  Her  father  would  hardly  come  after 
dark,  so  she  would  certainly  have  to  stay. 
Polly's  father  and  brothers  would  be 
home  from  work  at  dark,  but  they  would 
be  too  tired  to  take  her  home,  and,  be- 
sides, they  would  think  it  wholly  un- 
necessary. 

As  twilight  deepened  into  dusk  and  still 
her  father  did  not  come.  Betty  grew  more 
and  more  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  spend- 
ing the  night  at  Paxton's.  What  would 
her  mother  think  had  become  of  her? 
Then,  there  were  the  two  biddies  and  her 
white  kitten;  no  doubt  careless  .Ned 
would  forget  to  feed  them.  The  thought 
was  horrible.  Betty  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"Do  you  think  father  will  come?  "  she 
asked  Polly's  mother,  timidly. 

"Indeed.  I  can't  say,  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Paxton.  "I  don't  think  he  will,  though, 
because,  if  he  was  hindered,  I  think  he'd 
stay  over  night  rather  than  be  late.  But 
you  can  stay  here  all  night  as  well  as 
not,"  she  added  cheerfully.  "You  and 
Polly  can  have  a  fine  time  playinV 

"Yes,  do,  Betty,"  urged  Polly,  eagerly. 
We'll  play  Simon  says,  thumbs  up.'" 

Betty  was  determined  now.  "I  think 
I'll  go  home,"  she  said,  quietly,  but  firm- 
ly, tying  her  bonnet  strings  carefully  un- 
der her  chin. 

"Dear,  no,  child,  you  mustn't!''  ex- 
i  laimod  M  i  s.  I  'axton,  hoi  rifled.  1 1  ain't 
safe,  and  your  ma  wouldn't  like  it."  Then, 
seeing  that  her  remonstrances  had  no  ef- 
fect, she  added:  "If  you  must  go.  Betty, 
wait  till  the  boys  come,  and  I'll  get  one 
of  them  to  take  you  home." 

But  Betty  was  unreasonable.  She  didn't 
want  to  wait  till  the  boys  came,  and  she 
didn't  want  them  to  take  her  home.  See- 
ing that  she  was  determined,  and  that 
further  remonstrance  would  avail  noth- 
ing, Mrs.  Paxton  was  forced  to  see  her 
start  through  the  dusky  woods. 

When,  after  crossing  the  Paxton's 
clearing.  Betty  entered  the  woods'  path, 
she  gave  a  little  involuntary  gasp  of 
fear,  for  she  had  no  idea  it  would  be  so 
dark  in  the  woods.  She  was  too  proud  to 
turn  back,  so  she  went  bravely  on.  though 
she  made  slow  progress  over  the  rough 
path. 

The  denizens  of  the  forest  were  now 
abroad,  emboldened  by  the  fast  gathering 
darkness.  Betty  could  hear  the  rabbits 
hopping  cautiously  in  the  thickets.  A 
black-and-white  skunk  trotted  lazily 
across  the  path  in  front  of  her.  Once  a 
big  brown  owl  swooped  along  the  path, 
muttering  his  "tu  whoo"  as  he  went,  the 
sweep  of  his  wings  almost  brushing  Bet- 
ty in  the  face.  These  things  might  have 
terrified  a  child  of  today,  but  they  did 
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not  greatly  alarm  Betty;  for  she  had 
lived  long  enough  in  the  woods  to  learn 
the  habits  of  the  forest  animals,  and  she 
knew  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  smaller  ones.  But  Betty  knew  that 
there  were  animals  in  the  woods  from 
which  she  had  a  great  deal  to  fear,  should 
she  happen  to  meet  with  them;  for  the 
wolves  could  be  heard  howling  around 
the  settlers'  cabins  nearly  every  night, 
and  bears  and  panthers  were  very  com- 
mon. The  darkness  increased  and  Betty 
made  all  possible  haste,  for  she  knew 
that,  with  the  coming  of  night,  the  danger 
would  be  greater. 

Betty  had  gone,  perhaps,  a  third  of 
the  distance,  when  she  heard  the  dis- 
tant howling  of  a  wolf  in  the  north,  be- 
hind her.  A  little  later  the  cry  was  re- 
peated in  the  south.  Soon  the  howls 
sounded  directly  behind  her.  At  short 
intervals  they  were  repeated,  and,  as  the 
sounds  came  nearer,  Betty  came  to  the 
alarming  conclusion  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing her.  She  was  terribly  frightened, 
for  she  had  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  yet 
to  go,  and  she  knew  that  the  wolves  would 
surely  overtake  her  in  that  distance. 
What  should  she  do?  There  appeared  to 
he  only  one  thing  she  could  do,  and  that 
was — run;  and  run  she  did,  as  she  had 
never  run  before.  As  she  ran,  Betty 
looked  closely  for  a  tree  that  she  could 
easily  climb.  None  appeared  along  the 
side  of  the  path,  and  it  was  too  dark  tn 
discover  whether  there  were  any  beyond 
it  in  the  woods;  but  she  dared  not  take 
lime  to  search,  so  on  she  ran,  and  still 
nearer  came  the  pack. 

Betty  was  almost  in  despair.  No  way 
of  escape  could  be  seen.  She  knew  that 
there  could  be  but,  one  end,  yet  ran  on 
blindly,  often  stumbling  and  falling,  her 
breath  coming  in  quick,  sobbing  gasps,  a 
great  fear  tugging  at  her  heart. 

Oh,  how  foolish  she  had  been!  Why 
had  she  not  listened  to  Mrs.  Paxton!  It 
was  too  late  now  to  think  about  this,  but 
bitterly  did  Betty  regret  leaving  the  safe 
shelter  of  the  Paxton  cabin.  No  doubt 
her  mother  would  think  that  she  was 
spending  the  night  there.  She  wondered 
if  Mrs.  Paxton  had  heard  the  wolves.  If 
she  had,  no  doubt  she  would  send  the 
boys  to  see  if  Betty  had  reached  home. 
As  she  thought  of  this,  Betty  took  heart, 
but  her  hopes  fell  as  she  remembered  that 
they  had  probably  not  yet  come  home 
from  work.  She  sobbed  despairingly  as 
she  ran,  for  escape  seemed  impossible. 

The  wolves  were  now  close  behind  her. 
They  ran  silently  for  the  most  part,  now 
and  then  breaking  forth  in  eager,  snap- 
pish welps,  as  they  came  nearer  and  near- 
er their  victim.  They  seemed  to  know 
instinctively  that  Betty  was  alone,  for 
they  never  stopped,  never  swerved,  never 
hesitated.  Betty  could  hear  the  rush  of 
their  feet  on  the  leaves,  and  knew  that 
they  were  gaining  on  her  fast.  She  knew 
that,  in  a  very  few  moments,  they  would 
be  on  her,  and  then  all  would  be  over. 

Suddenly  she  came  10  an  open  space 
beside  the  path.  She  could  not  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  for  a  moment.  Then  her 
heart  beat  high  with  hope,  for  the  open 
space  was  a  clearing,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  an  old  cabin.  No  one  lived 
there  and  the  cabin  had  long  been  un- 
used, but  Betty  knew  that  if  she  could 
only  reach  it  and  gain  the  loft,  she  might 
yet  escape  the  wolves.  The  cabin  stood 
not  far  from  her  home,  and  she  and  her 
brother  Ned  had  often  been  there.  In 
her  fear  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

If  she  could  only  reach  it!  Betty  put 
forth  all  her  strength  in  a  supreme  ef- 
fort. She  tore  off  her  bonnet  and  threw 
it  down  in  the  path,  in  the  hope  that  the 
wolves  would  stop  a  moment  to  examine 
it,  and  thus  give  her  a  little  more  time. 
They  did  stop  a  moment — springing  on 
the  bonnet,  and  quickly  tearing  it  to 
shreds — but  only  for  a  moment:  then,  on 


they  came,  bursting  into  the  clearing  like 
a  whirlwind.  As  Betty  neared  the  cabin 
she  could  hear  their  short,  panting 
breaths  behind.  The  cabin  door  stood 
open.  Betty  had  just  enough  strength 
to  climb  the  ladder  to  the  loft,  when  she 
sank  exhausted  in  the  farthest  corner.  A 
moment  later  the  whole  pack  burst  in, 
snarling  and  yelping  horribly. 

What  if  they  could  climb  the  ladder? 
Betty's  heart  beat  wildly  as  she  heard 
them  try,  again  and  again.  It  was  too 
steep;  they  could  not  keep  their  foothold; 
and,  finding  themselves  cheated  of  their 
prey,  the  pack  vented  their  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  in  deafening  howls. 

Betty  was  very  thankful  to  be  secure 
from  the  wolves,  yet  she  did  not  like  to 
think  of  staying  all  night  there,  with 
only  them  for  company.  But  there  seemed 
no  other  way.  Poor  Betty  was  tired 
enough  and  after  her  hard  chase  to  have 
slep  soundly,  but  the  wolves  kept  up  such 
an  undertone  of  growling  and  snarling 
beneath  her  that  sleep  was  impossible. 
She  knew  that  the  wolves  would  probably 
stay  around  the  cabin  till  morning,  when 
they  would  sneak  off  into  the  woods. 

As  Betty  sat  listening  to  the  clamor 
beneath  her,  she  heard,  all  at  once,  a  fa- 
miliar sound,  the  click  of  the  heavy  wood- 
en doorlatch.  By  lying  down  she  could 
reach  the  doorway  through  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  loft,  directly  above  it.  She  did 
so,  and,  sure  enough,  the  door  was  shut. 
In  rushing  about  in  the  cabin  the  wolves 
had.  somehow,  pushed  the  heavy  door 
shut,  thus  trapping  themselves  com- 
pletely. 

Betty  (ben  did  a  very  foolish  thing. 
Without  waiting  to  see  if  all  the  wolves 
were  shut  in  the  cabin,  she  climbed  out 
of  the  loft  window,  and  ran  for  home  as 
fast  as  she  could.  But,  as  it  happened 
all  the  wolves  were  inside  the  cabin  when 
they  pushed  the  door  shut,  so  she  was 
not  pursued. 

When  she  reached  home  she  rushed  in 
without  ceremony,  and  fell  on  the  floor 
before  her  astonished  mother,  in  a  faint. 

Mr.  Norton  returned  the  next  day,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  half  a  dozen  wolf 
scalps  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  cabin. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  these  come 
from?"  he  asked. 

"Betty  caught  the  wolves,  an'  I  shot 
em  an'  scalped  'em,"  Ned  replied,  coolly; 
"or  ruther  they  caught  'emselves;  but  I 
shot  'em,  all  right,"  he  repeated,  wishing 
this  fact  to  be  understood. 

Then  Betty  had  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
When  she  finished,  her  father  held  her 
close,  thinking  of  what  might  have  hap 
pened  had  it  not  been  for  the  old  cabin. 

"So,  who  gets  the  scalps,  you  or  Ned?" 
he  asked  Betty. 

"Betty  can  have  'em,"  said  12-year-old 
Ned,  generously.  "1  guess  she  earned 
'em." 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  agreed  Mr.  Norton, 
glancing  at  Betty's  wan  face.  "The  boun- 
ty money  will  buy  you  a  fine  new  dress 
at  the  settlement,  Betty,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully; but  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 


Herbaceous  Peonies. 


The  peony,  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
late  spring  and  early  summer  blooming 
plants,  should  be  designated  as  the  King 
of  Flowers,  as  it  is  superior  to  the  rose, 
the  Queen  of  Flowers,  in  its  hardiness: 
so  easy  of  culture  and  propagation,  freer 
from  disease  and  insects;  having  no  pref- 
erence as  to  shade  or  sun,  glowing  beau- 
tifully under  both  conditions. 

These  perennials  are  very  hardy  and 
admirably  adapted  to  our  climate,  grow- 
ing well  in  almost  any  situation  or  soil. 
However,  the  flowers  will  be  finer  and 
colors  blighter  if  planted  in  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  well  manured. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  grower  is  an 
expert  or  one  who  has  not  the  knowledge 
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SAV&S  TIMS 


Champion  Washing  Tablets 

A  Substitute  for  the  Washboard 

THREE  WASHIHCS  10  CENTS 


AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE  AT 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 
AWARDED  GOLD   MEDAL  AT  ALASKA- 
YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


The  most  wonderful  invention  of  the  age  as  a  labor  saver.  A  boon  to  woman- 
kind. Both  washing  and  ironing  days  made  a  pleasure.  We  can  convince,  you  at 
our  expense. 

Write  at  once  for  a  10c  trial  package,  enough  for  three  washings.  Scud  5g 
stamps  to  help  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing.  For  sale  at  your  grocers  in  \'> 
and  25c  sizes,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  We  pay  postage.  We  want 
you  for  our  agent.  Good  pay — satisfied  customers.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
agents  prices.    Do  it  now. 

CHAMPION  MFG.  CO.,  1822  Seventh  St.,  Dept.  A.,     -     OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


1  'RUGilWORKS'lj 
PIONEER  Carpet CleaningcJ 


Alameda  RugWorks  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  (State 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  C&l. 


of  the  simple  rules  of  floriculture.  He 
receives  his  reward  in  magnificent  blooms 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  and 
care  he  bestows  upon  it.  Where  can  you 
find  such  beautiful  colors  and  large 
blooms,  giving  forth  such  sweet  perfume? 
You  can  now  count  its  followers  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  as  the  flower-loving  people  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  its  excel- 
lent qualities,  they  will  be  numbered  by 
the  millions.  It  is  not  the  scentless  peony 
found  in  our  grandma's  garden  many 
years  ago,  in  colors  of  dark  red,  pink  and 
white.  We  find  it  today,  after  many 
years  of  labor,  the  beautiful,  large  and 
sweet  perfumed  flower  in  many  shades  of 
the  most  pleasing  colors,  making  it  a 
prize  well  worth  having  in  every  garden. 


Labor  Day. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  first 
nation  to  set  aside  a  holiday  in  honor  of 
labor,  yet  the  question  is  often  asked, 
"Why  do  we  call  it  Labor  Day,  when  we 
do  not  labor  at  all,  but  play?"  This  shows 
that  some  further  explanation  is  needed  in 
order  that  the  people  may  know  what 
legislators  meant  when  they  ordained  the 
first  Monday  in  September  as  a  holiday. 

The  purpose  was  not  merely  to  give  the 
people  an  extra  play  day,  but  to  honor 
their  labor  even  as  we  honor  the  work  of 
great  individuals.  As  Thanksgiving  Day 
reminds  us  of  our  blessings,  so  Labor  Day 
is  one  on  which  to  remember  what  we  owe 
to  the  workers  of  the  world,  both  past 
and  present.  It  is  a  day  to  take  note  of 
labor's  interests,  to  call  attention  to  its 
many  sided  problem,  to  impress  upon  ihe 
young  the  worthy  history  of  labor  and  its 
achievements  in  preparing  a  home  for  our 
free  institutions.  It  is  a  day  on  which  to 
tell  the  children  how  the  pioneers  in  our 
fair  land  toiled,  how  they  felled  forests 
for  settlements,  how  they  bridged  mighty 
streams  and  opened  waterways,  how  they 
cut  through  mountains  and  built  high- 
ways, and  all  this  before  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  steam  and  electricity  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  enterprise. 

The  children    cannot    be    taught  too 
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young,  nor  taught  too  consistently  the 
dignity  of  labor,  how  it  may  be  made  to 
serve  highest  ends,  and  what  those  high- 
est ends  are.  Above  all  let  us  unfold  to 
them  the  working  of  the  law  of  love  which 
will  ultimately  settle  all  the  vexed  labor 
questions  of  which  they  will  early  begin 
to  hear.  Lincoln  said,  "No  moral  ques- 
tion is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right" 
and  the  whole  course  of  history  proves 
the  truth  of  his  words.  Moral  questions 
have  been  triumphantly  disposed  of  as 
"settled"  many  times,  only  to  recur  again 
and  again  until  the  law  of  love  was  ful- 
filled. And  upon  the  children  now  grow- 
ing up  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  milk- 
ing many  of  these  final  decisions.  The 
happiness  of  Labor  Day  may  be  looked 
upon,  too,  as  a  prophecy  of  a  time  when 
work  shall  have  lost  its  toilsome  mean- 
ing and  become  ceaseless  and  unwearying 
activity. 

So  let  the  children  have  a  good  time  on 
Labor  Day,  but  be  sure  they  know  why. 


Changed  His  Mind. 

"You  are  charged  with  larceny.  Are 
you  guilt  or  not  guilty?" 

"Not  guilty,  judge.  T  thought  I  was, 
but  I've  been  talkin'  to  my  lawyer,  an' 
he's  convinced  me  that  I  ain't." 


The  longer  it  takes  a  man  to  get  rich, 
the  more  certain  he  is  not  to  let  it  get 
away  from  him  before  he  dies. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  August  24,  1910. 
I  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  Hollister  Free  Lance  says  that  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat  was  harvested  in 
San  Benito  county  this  year.  The  price 
being  paid  is  $1.70  per  hundred,  or  $34 

a  ton. 

A  dispatch  from  Tehama  county  says 
the  grain  production  in  this  county  has 
fallen  off  50$  during  the  last  two  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  farmers  leasing  their 
lands  to  alfalfa  companies.  Where  for- 
merly 200.000  sacks  of  grain  was  pro- 
duced there  will  only  be  about  75,000. 

The  grain  crop  around  Meridian  is  very 
large  this  year.  Some  150,000  sacks  of 
grain  has  been  harvested. 

The  wheat  market  remains  very  steady 
under  a  slight  reduction  of  price.  The 
buyers  over  the  country  have  been  trying 
to  reduce  prices  and  have  succeeded  in  a 
small  way.  The  out-going  shipments  by 
steamer  have  been  very  large  within  the 
last  few  days. 

California  Club   $1.65  @1.72Vj 

Sonora    1.72'.J@l.S2i-j 

White  Australia    1.76  @1.82>/j 

Northern  Club    1.67'j@1.70 

Northern  Bluest  em    1 .77  1  _.<?(  1  >2  1  _. 

Russian  Red    1.65  @1.70 

Turkey  Red    1.70  @1.75 

BARLEY. 

A  dispatch  from  Merced  says  that  the 
crops  of  grain  along  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  are  causing  trouble  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
product  to  the  market.  All  the  ware- 
houses are  filled  up  with  barley  and  the 
available  trains  and  barges  are  filled  to 
their  fullest  capacity.  The  farmers  want 
a  cent  a  pound  for  their  barley,  but  they 
are  only  being  offered  90c.  a  hundred 
for  it. 

The  barley  market  is  depressed  and  the 
buyers  are  refusing  to  consider  many  of 
the  large  offerings  which  are  being 
brought  into  the  market.  This  has  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  prices  materially 
over  those  quoted  in  our  last. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.05  @1.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   98    @  95c 

Common  Feed    90    @  95c 

OATS. 

The  tendency  of  the  oat  market  is 
downward  due  to  large  offerings  of  good 
quality.  White  oats  is  about  the  strong 
est  of  all  varieties. 

Red  Feed   $1.35    @  1.42  % 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.67VL- 

Black    1.25  @1.55 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  remains  lather  quiet 
due  to  the  inclination  of  the  buyers  to 
overlook  any  offerings  that  have  been 
brought  in.  The  yield  of  Egyptian  corn 
will  be  much  lighter  than  last  year. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.67«/j@1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70  @1.72'/2 

Egyptian— White    1.50  @1.57Vi 

Brown    1.60  @1.65 

RYE 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

New  beans  are  expected  to  arrive  early 
in  September  and  until  then  there  will  be 
very  little  trading.  The  lima  beans  on 
the  Coast  are  controlled  by  the  associa- 
tion so  that  a  good  price  is  expected  for 
them.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being 
maintained  in  tne  coming  crop  and  $4.25 
is  being  paid  for  choice  reclean  limas  for 
September  shipment.  This  year's  lima 
bean  crop  looks  very  good  as  there  will  be 
no  carry  over  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  lima 
bean  association.  The  crops  in  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  counties  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  of  good  quality.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  220.000 
bags  of  lima  beans  produced  this  year 
In  these  two  counties.  In  some  parts  of 
Ventura  county  worms  have  gotten  into 
I  ne  beans  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  In  fact,  in  some  sections  they 
have  turned  sheep  into  the  fields  The 
following  prices  are  being  quoted  for  the 
new  crop: 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $4.00    ft 4.25 

Blackeyes    4.25  @4.50 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  #3.65 

Garvanzos    2.25  #2.50 

Horse  Beans    1.50  #1.60 

Small  Whites    3.25  @3.50 

Large  Whites    3.00  @3.15 

Limas    4.25  @4.50 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 


Pink    3.60  #3.75 

Red    3.50  #4.00 

Red  Kidneys   3.50 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  very  quiet  there  be- 
ing practically  nothing  doing  in  any 
branches.  Alfalfa,  of  the  seeds,  is  the 
strongest. 

Alfalfa    16    #18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4y.c 

Canary    3!/2@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5%c 

Hemp    3    @  3V>c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    5Vj@  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5\ic 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.50@  3.75 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  is  very  steady  owing 
to  the  similar  condition  of  the  wheat 
market.  The  California  mills  are  getting 
much  better  prices  for  their  product  than 
Eastern  concerns. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  #6.20 

Rakers'  Extras    5.80  #6.20 

Superfine    4.60  #5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  #5.25 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  still  continues  very 
weak,  in  fad  it  is  deplorable.  In  many 
localities  where  there  are  large  quantities 
*  hay  the  farmers  are  refusing  to  ship 
their  stock  to  San  Francisco,  but  are 
boarding  over  the  stacks  and  say  that 
they  will  refuse  to  ship  until  the  market 
gets  in  better  condition,  as  the  present 
rates  will  hardly  pay  freightage.  Some 
of  the  hay  growers  think  that  the  market 
will  get  brighter  after  the  first  few  rains, 
as  the  hay  shortage  in  Nevada  and  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  is  very  marked. 
There  is  very  little  extra  choice  hay  com- 
ing into  the  market,  but  what  does  come 
in  meets  a  lot  of  hungry  buyers.  The 
alfalfa  market  still  continues  strong,  with 
another  raise  bound  to  occur  in  the  near 
future,  as  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  some  of  the  local  dairymen  are  still 
unsupplied  with  their  winter  feed. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $10. 50@  13.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00#  11.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.50 

Tame  Oats    S.00@12.00 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.50 

Barley    9.00@12.50 

Alfalfa    8.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  feedstuffs  are  a  little  brighter  un- 
der the   reduction   in   barley  and  oats, 
otherwise  this  department  is  very  weak. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.O0@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    23.50#24.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    32.00^34.00 

Mixed  Feeds  :   24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.50#24.50 

Rolled  Oats   28.50@29.50 

Shorts    24.50@26.50 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $76  i>er 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINE  LAM)  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

As  the  season  grows  older  the  receipts 
of  vegetables  are  decreasing  rapidly.  This 
has  not  affected  the  price  very  materially, 
however,  and  the  same  prices  are  being 
paid  as  when  the  vegetable  market  was 
being  overstocked.  Green  corn  is  coming 
in  in  oversupply  and  as  a  result  is  very 
weak.  Old  hard  corn  can  hardly  be  given 
away,  it  is  such  a  glut  on  the  market. 
Tomatoes.  string  beans,  cucumbers, 
squash  and  eggplant,  while  not  plentiful, 
are  bringing  very  small  prices. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.25 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box..  .80@  1.30 
Onions— New  Yellow,  sack..       80@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb    4@  5i/>c 

Green  peas,  per  lb   4@  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box    1.00@  1.40 

Egg  Plant,  per  box  65@  70c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Pickle  Cucumbers    1.00#  1.35 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....      40@  ROc 

String  Beans,  per  lb   4@  7c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.60@  2.10 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45@  60c 

Carrots    90@  1.00 

POTATOES. 

The  scarcity  of  potatoes  over  the  State 
is  causing  a  slight  increase  in  price,  espe- 
cially In  the  Salinas  Burbank. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$1.25@  1.45 

River  Whites,  per  box   1.00@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb......     2V2@  3c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  heavy  arrivals  of  large  young 
stock  from  Eastern  shipping  points  has 
filled  the  market  with  such  an  oversupply 
of  this  grade  of  poultry  that  it,  has  be- 
come a  glut  on  the  market.  In  fact,  small 
stock  in  any  form  is  in  oversupply,  and 
poult  rymen  would  do  better  by  keeping 
it  at  home.  The  only  thing  that  is  in 
strong  demand  at  tne  present  time  is  fat 
heavy  hens.  The  first  lot  of  spring  tur- 
keys came  in  and  brought  25  cents  a 
pound.  There  should  be  a  good  market 
for  poultry  from  September  1  to  15  on 
account  of  the  celebration. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00®  3.75 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra   8.00#10.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00@  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.50@10.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  7.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  firm ;  of  late  it  has 
been  fluctuating  considerably.  One  day  it 
will  be  high  and  a  supply  of  Humboldt 
butter  will  come  in  and  it  will  fall  several 
points.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
market  can  be  considered  strong. 

California  (extras),  per  lb  31  c 

Firsts    30i(.c 

Seconds    28  c 

EGGS. 

The  high  price  of  eggs  has  caused  a 
large  influx  of  cold  storage  eggs  and  has 
forced  the  consumers  to  stop  eating  them. 
As  a  result  the  market  has  fallen  down 
considerably  over  quotations  last  given. 
During  the  week  over  ten  carloads  of 
Eastern  cold  storage  eggs  came  into  the 
San  Francisco  market.  This  will  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  prices  down  for  a  few 
days  until  they  are  eaten  up.  but  it  is 
expected  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  prices  will  be  high  again. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   34'^e 

Firsts    32  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE. 

The  receipts  of  scheese  have  been  very 
light  for  this  time  of  the  year.    As  a  re- 
sult this  has  made  the  market  very  firm. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  15'ic 

Firsts    14  c 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   17%c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fruit  shipments  this  year  are  much 
greater  than  those  last  season.  To  date 
6974  cars  of  fruit,  have  been  shipped  out 
of  California,  as  compared  to  6874  last 
year.  The  California  Fruit  Distributors' 
recent  report  says  that  for  the  week  end- 
ing last  Friday.  281  carloads  of  peaches 
were  sent  out,  57%  carloads  of  plums, 
182%  carloads  of  pears  and  265  carloads 
of  grapes. 

Grapes — The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors say  that  there  is  no  particular  change 
in  the  situation  since  reported  last  week. 
It  is  expected,  however,  from  this  time  on 
that  shipments  of  Malagas  will  decline 
and  shipments  of  Tokays  increase.  Black 
Prince  are  going  forward  from  the  Lodi 
section  and  are  reported  to  be  of  good 
color  and  proper  ripeness. 

The  Fresno  Republican  says  one  of  the 
surprises  of  the  green  fruit  season  this 
year  has  been  the  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes.  Thompsons  have  been  bringing 
about  $1500  a  car  and  Malagas  have  been 
running  about  $1200.  The  showing  this 
year  is  due  to  the  great  shortness  of  the 
crop  and  to  the  changes  of  market  condi- 


tions in  the  East,  which  have  made  things 
better  in  all  lines  of  California  fruits.  It 
is  reported  that  the  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation will  pay  $8  for  wine  grapes.  The 
price  named  by  this  association  is  the 
same  that  the  independent  wineries  have 
been  paying  for  the  last  week.  Rumors 
have  gone  around  that  $9  was  being 
offered  by  some  for  grapes,  but  so  far  this 
report  has  not  been  confirmed. 

O.  O.  Flowers,  manager  of  the  Wood- 
land winery,  announces  that  they  will  pay 
from  $7.50  to  $S  for  grapes.  This  winery 
is  a  member  of  the.  association.  Grape 
growers  around  Turlock  recently  met  and 
considered  the  prices  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving for  table  grapes.  The  prices 
which  are  being  paid  in  this  locality 
range  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton  and  the  aver- 
age has  been  about  10  tons  to  the  acre. 
A  report  from  St.  Helena  says  that  the 
grape  crop  in  that  valley  will  be  20  per 
cent  short  this  season.  The  price  will  be 
about  the  same  as  paid  last  year. 

Louis  Whitmore,  of  the  West  Winery  at 
Lodi,  is  reported  as  saying  the  sale  of 
wine  grapes  will  be  a  bargain  this  year. 
We  will  be  in  the  market  to  buy  wine 
grapes,  but  when  the  grower  wants  us  to 
buy  his  product  we  will  test  his  grapes 
for  sugar  and  pay  accordingly.  The 
Healdsburg  Tribune  says,  locally  the  price 
for  grapes  for  1910  is  not  solved  and  no 
announcement  has  yet  been  made.  The 
outlook  is  not  as  encouraging  as  could  be 
wished.  The  crop  will  be  below  the  aver- 
age in  quantity,  but  indications  point  to 
an  excellent  quality  of  the  product. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  say 
in  their  report: 

Peaches — Salways  have  made  their  ap 
pearance  and  a  few  cars  have  gone  for- 
ward. There  will  not  be  a  great  many 
to  offer  this  coming  week,  but  after  that 
the  supply  will  be  ample.  Bear  in  mind 
the  shipment  of  Levi  clings  which  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  about  September  1. 

Plums — There  has  been  no  particular 
change  in  the  plum  situation  since  our 
last  report.  Shipments  will  continue  to 
decline. 

Pears — As  predicted  one  week  ago.  the 
pear  shipment  is  considerably  smaller 
than  for  some  time  past.  There  will  lie  a 
further  decline  during  the  coming  week. 
Some  winter  pears  are  moving  out.  bul 
the  crop  is  very  light  and  shipments  will 
be  limited. 

The  San  Francisco  fruit  market  is  in 
good  shape  for  everything  except  peaches. 
They  are  coming  in  in  such  extraordinary 
large  supplies  that  they  are  going  down 
rapidly.  Freestones  are  much  easier  to 
sell  than  the  clingstones.  The  local  can 
neries  cannot  relieve  the  situation,  as 
they  have  a  large  supply  of  contracted 
peaches  on  hand  which  they  must  clean 
up  before  they  can  come  into  the  local 
market  and  buy.  Apples  are  higher  and 
Bartlett  pears  are  in  good  demand. 
Plums  and  prunes  show  an  upward  ten- 
dency. Berries  are  easy.  The  second  crop 
of  strawberries  is  being  shipped  in  from 
Watsonville,  while  the  last  of  the  rasp- 
berry crop  is  now  coming  forward.  The 
grape  market  is  evorstocked  in  every  va- 
riety. Some  of  the  finest  kind  of  grapes 
are  being  sold  for  a  song  in  order  to 
clean  up. 

Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless    B0$  70c 

Muscat    KOff/  site 

Tokay    X0@  90c 

Apples,  per  box —  • 

Gravensteins.  4  tier    90g  1.20 

Other  varieties    66@  90c 

Fancy  Red    1.00ft  1.30 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00@  6.50 

Blackberries,  per  chest    4.00#  7.00 

Raspberries    12.00(5  17.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   08@  11c 

Peaches,  large  box   50@  80c 

Plums,  per  crate    50@  70c 

Nectarines,  per  crate  80@  1.10 

Pears,  per  box    90 (g  1.10 

Bartlett  Pears    1.00@  1.60 

Figs,  Black,  per  drawer  60@  1.15 

White    60@  1.15 


\ 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  Fresno  Republican  says  that  the 
raisin  and  peach  market  is  a  trifle  easy 
at  the  present  time.  Raisins  are  firm  at 
3  cents,  but  growers  are  holding  out  for 
S'j.  Raisins  are  fast  approaching  the 
3 1  •_. -cent  price,  if  not  already  practically 
at  that  figure.  Growers  are  not  selling  at 
any  price  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  market.  With  the 
Eastern  market  practically  bare  of  raisins, 
according  to  all  unbiased  reports  from  the 
East,  and  all  kinds  of  California  dried 
fruits  stiffening  up  on  a  basis  of  supply 
and  demand,  with  the  short  raisin  crop  in 
sight,  which  the  grower  plainly  sees  on 
inspecting  his  own  vineyard,  the  grower 
sees  no  good  reason  to  speculate  by  sell- 
ing his  crop  before  picking  time,  no  mat- 
ter how  importunate  the  short  seller  may 
be.  Sultanas,  which  slumped  along  last 
season  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  are  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  outside  demand.  The 
price  has  risen  over  the  week  end  from 
2Vi  and  2VL.  cents  to  2%  cents.  The  re- 
markable strength  of  Thompson  seedless 
raisins,  however,  is  considered  the  feature 
of  the  situation.  The  price  is  at  3%,  and 
growers  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  let  go  at 
that  figure.  In  fact,  3%  cents  has  been  re- 
fused. A  dispatch  from  Woodland  says 
buyers  are  numerous  and  4  cents  is  being 
offered  for  bleached  Sultana  raisins.  Ad- 
vices are  that  Smyrna  Sultanas  are  a  total 
failure,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  demand 
for  seedless  raisins.  It  is  predicted  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  situation  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  raise  in  raisins 
before  long.  J.  M.  Herring,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Union,  stated  that  the 
Valencia  Greek  and  Smyrna  crops  are 
short  and  an  opening  is  now  afforded  to 
get  California  in  the  European  markets. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Grecian  raisin 
crop  is  one-half  as  large  as  that  of  last 
year. 

Peaches — Peaches  are  selling  at  Fowler 
at  5  cents  a  pound,  and  even  then  are 
scarce  at  that  price.  The  dried  fruit  situ- 
ation around  Hanford  never  looked  better. 
As  much  of  the  fruit  is  being  sent  East, 
the  price  of  dried  peaches  is  slightly  bet- 
ter than  5  cents  a  pound.  The  Fresno 
Republican  says:  "Peaches  are  and  have 
been  for  a  day  or  two  rather  strong  at 
"i'  j  cents.  This  is  a  maximum  price  for 
the  season,  and  has  been  paid  in  numer- 
ous cases  by  at  least  two  or  three 
firms."  The  Hanford  Journal  says  dried 
peaches  should  be  worth  at  least  6  cents 
to  the  grower.  A  dispatch  says  that  the 
fruit  drying  around  Sanger  has  been 
finished  and  5  cents  is  the  average  price 
being  paid  lor  peaches.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  dried  peaches 
around  Sanger  were  contracted  for  at  4'_. 
cents  a  pound.  Many  of  the  buyers  fright- 
ened the  growers  by  telling  them  of  an 
overproduction  and  thereby  induced  them 
to  contract  for  the  peaches  far  below  the 
market  value.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Chico  Enterprise  that  the  dried  peach 
crop  in  that  county  will  amount  to  800 
tons,  with  prices  running  from  4  to  5  cents 
a  pound.  Orchardists  at  the  present  time 
are  holding  on  to  their  output  awaiting 
higher  prices.  Crawfords  and  other  va- 
rieties sell  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  Muir 
peaclu.   bring  4%  to  5  cents. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  L.  Ruth- 
erford of  Stanislaus  county  has  discovered 
that  very  few  of  the  peach  trees  have  buds 
on  them,  and  he  believes  the  peach  crop 
will  be  very  light  next  year  for  this 
reason.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Muir  peaches.  Mr.  Rutherford  says  that 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  buds  are 
fruit-bearing  buds. 

Prunes — The  advance  in  prunes,  says  a 
Healdsburg  report,  is  almost  spectacular. 
Prices  to  growers  have  been  advanced  to 
4 1  ■_.  to  4%,  with  1  cent  premium  on  40's. 
Europe  has  been  a  bigger  buyer  than 
usual  this  year.  The  Fresno  Republican 
says  that  prunes  are  selling  for  4%  cents, 
but  that  the  5-cent  market  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  days.  A  dispatch  from  Oro- 
ville  says  that  the  prune  crop  in  that  lo- 
cality will  be  the  largest  in  some  years. 
A  dispatch  from  Santa  Clara  says  the  de- 
mand for  prunes  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  has  been  very  heavy"  and 
there  are  fewer  prunes  on  hand  today 
than  most  people  believe.  With  75  per 
cent  of  the  crop  sold  and  Europe  coming 
in  daily  for  goods,  it  looks  as  though  a 
5-cent  basis  would  rule  very  shortly.  A 
dispatch  from  Biggs  says  that  the  entire 
dried  prune  crop  of  the  Steadman  and 
Pearne  orchards  has  been  sold  to  San 
Francisco  parties  f.  o.  b.  at  3  and  4  cents 
a  pound.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, in  speaking  of  the  1910  prune  crop 
for  October  shipment,  says  they  are  being 
offered  not  lower  than  4%  cents  for  four- 
size  bag  basis  on  50-90's,  with  a  %-cent 
premium  on  40's  and  1  cent  on  30's.  It 


was  reported  that  local  bids  of  4%  cents 
were  refused  several  times  on  two-car 
lots.  Spot  prunes  are  firmly  held.  Buy- 
ers are  not  responding  to  the  high  figures 
with  much  alacrity. 

The  local  dried  fruit  market  is  strong, 
especially  prunes.  Apricots  have  been  sold 
out,  while  there  remain  but  few  carloads 
of  peaches  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 
There  are  plenty  of  raisins,  however,  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  but  advices 
from  the  raisin  sections  indicate  a  strong 
movement  to  Eastern  points.  Most  of  the 
old  crop  of  raisins  have  been  sold,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  all  cleaned 
up  by  Thanksgiving. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7i/>@  8M>c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4    @  5%c 

Apricots    12  @12%c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13  @13V2C 

Peaches    41,1»@  6  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4V-<@  5  c 

Pears    8    @12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2K@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    314c 

London  Layers,  3  crown..      90c@  1.00 


Citrus  Fruits. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Our  special  citrus  report  from  Los  An- 
geles says:  The  orange  situation  is  much 
weaker  than  was  expected  at  this  time. 
The  jobbers  appear  to  have  been  neglect- 
ing oranges  for  deciduous  fruits,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  supply  throughout  the 
country.  The  dealers  are  only  handling 
oranges  as  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by 
their  customers,  and  this  means  that  they 
are  not  being  pushed  as  they  are  in  the 
orange  season.  With  such  a  lack  of  in- 
terest, it  is  hard  to  see  any  great  big 
future  for  valencias  this  year,  except  on 
the  very  high-grade  fruit,  a  certain  trade 
in  the  big  cities  demanding  so  much  fruit 
no  matter  what  the  price.  In  hopes  of 
stimulating  an  interest  the  Exchange  has 
ordered  affiliated  houses  to  close  down 
until  further  orders,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  curtailment  of  the  output  will  put 
a  stimulus  into  the  market.  This  closing 
of  the  packinghouses  must  certainly  mean 
what  all  growers,  packers  and  fruit  men 
in  general  have  been  talking  all  year,  that 
is,  that  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  Valencia 
supply.  The  jobber  has  been  loth  to  be- 
lieve this,  as  he  had  heard  short  crop 
stories  before. 

The  best  Orange  county  valencias  are 
held  at  $3.50  a  box  and  any  demand  would 
send  these  prices  higher.  Covina  and  Al- 
hambra  oranges  can  be  had  at  $3  a  box. 
Pomona  colored  valencias  can  be  had  at 
$2.75  a  box  and  some  of  the  green  stock  in 
tne  interior  has  been  sold  at  $2  a  box. 
There  is  a  wide  price  range  and  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  do  much  cash  busi- 
ness, the  jobbers  preferring  to  see  the 
stock  before  paying  for  it. 

Lemons  are  also  in  rather  poor  demand, 
but  there  are  signs  of  better  things.  The 
weather  has  turned  hot  again  in  the  West, 
the  supply  out  is  comparatively  small  and 
the  foreign  supply  on  hand  is  also  short. 
Lemon  men  confidently  look  for  better 
conditions  right  away,  and  some  of  them 
say  that  we  will  see  better  prices  in  Sep- 
tember than  in  July.  The  Sicily  supply 
available  for  the  next  30  days  is  43,000 
boxes,  as  against  138,000  boxes  at  this 
time  a  year  ago  and  62,000  boxes  for  the 
same  time  in  1908. 

Tne  San  Francisco  citrus  market  is 
very  weak.  In  fact  there  is  very  little 
trading  going  on  in  any  branch.  Of  the 
different  kinds  of  citrus  fruits  lemons  are 
probably  the  strongest. 
Oranges — 

Valencias   $  4.00@  4.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00(g)  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00(g)  5.50 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75@  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  dispatch  from  Chico  says  E.  T.  Rey- 
nolds &  Son  of  Chico  purchased  the  en- 
tire almond  crop  controlled  by  the  Dur- 
ham Almond  Growers'  Association.  The 
crop  amounted  to  120  tons.  The  almonds 
were  sold  under  competitive  bids  open  to 
all  commission  men  or  dealers. 

The  almond  harvest  around  Banning 
will  soon  be  gathered.  Although  the  crop 
appears  to  be  lighter  than  last  year,  the 
increased  value  promises  to  more  than 
make  up  the  deficiency.  A  dispatch  from 
New  York,  speaking  of  the  recent  prices 
fixed  by  the  California  Almond  Growers' 
Association,  says,  jobbers  regard  the  basis 


as  high  and  are  not  anxious  to  take  hold 
just  yet,  though  it  is  believed  they  will  be 
forced  into  line  later.  The  basis  fixed 
means  at  least  17%  cents  laid  down  in 
New  York  by  rail  on  Nonpareils.  It  is 
the  opinion,  however,  that  with  a  strong 
tone  note  on  all  foreign  almonds,  Atlantic 
coast  buyers  will  have  to  purchase  Cali- 
fornia stock  to  meet  full  wants.  Cables 
from  Spain  this  week  report  19  cents  as 
being  paid  for  paper-shell  almonds  and 
15%  cents  on  Terragona  almonds,  duty 
paid  here,  for  October  arrivals  of  the  1910 
crop.  Spot  California  almonds  are  in 
close  compass,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  there  are  no  sellers  of  round  lots 
at  any  price. 

The  local  nut  market  is  very  firm  since 
the  announcement  of  the  new  schedule  of 
prices  by  the  California  Almond  Associa- 
tion. It  is  rumored  in  trade  circles  that 
some  almonds  are  being  sold  for  half  a 
cent  under  quotations,  but  in  very  small 
quantities. 
Almonds — 

Nonpaneils    16%C 

IXL    161/oC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    1414c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13i/>c 
Softshell,  No.  2   8y2@  9  "c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  crop  in  southern  California 
was  very  light.  The  late  rains,  however, 
have  affected  tlie  white  sage  so  that  some 
of  the  bee-men  expect  a  small  yield  at 
least.  The  San  Francisco  commission 
men  are  trying  to  avoid  buying  any  honey 
at  present,  as  they  are  hoping  against 
hope  that  an  extra  supply  of  honey  will 
bob  up  from  some  unforseen  place.  Those 
familiar  with  conditions  say  that  the 
shortage,  however,  is  too  great  and  prices 
will  go  up  rather  than  down. 
Comb — White    17    @18  c 

Amber    11    @12  c 

Extracted— Water  White   8>4@  9%C 

Light  Amber    7  ~@  8  ~c 

Amber    5 1{!  @  7  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27y2@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  some  business  in  hops  at  the 
old  quotations.  The  supply  in  the  mar- 
ket is  very  light,  while  continental  hold- 
ings are  absolutely  sold  out  and  will  start 
the  coming  season  on  a  bare  market.  The 
latest  estimates  of  the  hop  crop  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  are  that  California  has  4600 
bales,  Washington  750  bales,  Oregon  13,500 
bales,  or  a  total  of  18,850. 

1909  crop    11    @16  c 

1910  contracts    13    @16  c 


Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Beef  is  very  high  and  is  still  going  up, 
while  mutton  has  the  reverse  tendency 
and  is  going  downward.  The  butchers  in 
San  Francisco  all  complain  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  prime  stock,  and  will  pay 
top  prices  for  finished  animals.  Veal  is 
very  strong,  especially  the  light  stuff.  The 
stockmen  over  the  State  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  buying  feeders,  so  that  a  good 
market  can  be  looked  for  this  coming 
season  in  all  beef  lines.  The  last  of  the 
Nevada  sheep  will  be  sent  in  this  week. 
After  this  supply  is  over  it  is  expected 
that  the  sheep  market  will  get  in  better 
shape.  Hogs  are  weak,  especially  the 
large  heavy  hogs.  A  300-pound  hog  has 
no  chance  on  the  San  Francisco  market. 
What  they  want  is  a  light-weight  hog 
weighing  about  200  pounds  and  they  are 
paying  top  prices  for  such  animals. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8i/>c 

Cows    7    @  7Y2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal   11    @12  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9M>@10  c 

Ewes    9    (g>  9y2c 

Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5Vi@  5y.c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  .:  r  t*A@  4%c 

No.  2    -91*>@  4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  3V>c 

Calves:  Light   6Vi@  6y2c 

Medium    6    <g>  614c 

Heavy    5V2@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.    9y@  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%(g>10  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   5Jj@  5%c 

Large  prime  wethers   5    @  514c 

Ewes    4%@  5  C 


WOOL. 

The  price  of  wool  has  reached  the  bot- 
tom, and  from  now  on  should  be  going 
upward.  The  wool  is  being  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  over  the  State  and  is  being 
shipped  either  on  consignment  or  by  di- 
rect sale  to  the  Boston  wool  market.  Some 
of  the  Northern  wool  men  are  holding  up 
for  a  cent  more  than  the  quotations  quoted 
below,  but  so  far  the  wool  buyers  have  re- 
fused to  pay  it. 

Southern    15  ©1714c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    lSVi@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  stronger  and  has 
gone  up  in  all  its  branches  since  last 
quoted.  With  a  scarcity  of  beef  this  de- 
partment should  pick  up  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, as  there  will  be  fewer  animals  killed 
as  the  beef  prices  go  up. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10y>c 

Medium    9145 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. .  8»4c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs   8%c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   S^c 

Kip   10"c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    isy>c 

Dry  Bulls    15  "c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17ir,c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  "c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40(g)  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  from  fair  to 
medium.  At  a  recent  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco prices  were  paid  which  correspond 
to  the  quotations  given  below.  Some  of 
the  poorer  range  stock,  however,  brought 
very  small  prices  and  show  that  the  San 
Francisco  trade  do  not  care  for  scrub 
stock. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(5)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100<g>150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  rather  weak  and 
will  not  pick  up  for  some  time  yet.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  several  outfits 
ready  to  put  their  mules  on  the  market  if 
they  can  get  rid  of  them. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs   125@150 


Some  Books  You 
Should  Read 


F — Domestic  Water  Supplies. 

H — How  to  Pump  From  Deep 
Wells. 

E — Modern  Practice  in  Centrif- 
ugal Pump  Construc- 
tion. 

Drill   Holes— Well 
Prospecting. 


K— I 


and 


Write  us  which  to  send  you 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
6  Supply  Co. 


70  FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 

20  acres  in  Merced  county  for  dairying  pur- 
poses, 7  acres  in  alfalfa,  8  acres  checked  up  ready 
for  seed  In  the  Spring.   House  and  barn;  land  is 
fenced  in. 
For  particulars  address 

V.  NELSON, 

1792  24th  Ave.,  Pruitvale,  Cal 


ISO 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Ralanoed  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  name 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

■j  SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  Oil-,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francifico,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  ltd  u ..  Portland.  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


o 
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ROGERS  GENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box— prevents  all  possi- 
ble alr-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 


J.  F.  COSTELLO, 


VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


»ED#C 


lids  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Koad  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods 

tieml  fur  Cutaloi/iie— Ma  it  id  Free. 


Stover  Gasoline  Engines 
V/t  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


I1.,  Horse  Pow 
Engine.  I 


Gasoline 
Good 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  660  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  ()  hrg.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  Instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  vou. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  In  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.  Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

C0VINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacifh'  Krit.w.  Phksk. 


This  20 
Pkg.  IP  t 


■■■■■■■■II 

WEARS  TWICE  AS  LONG  AS  TWICE  AS  MUCH  OF  ANY  OTHER  GREASE. 

In  order  to  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  buy  a 
large  20  ounce  package  for  ten  cents,  and  see  how  long  it  lasts. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  2 
THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

llflllllllllllUlllllliflllllllllll^ 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  wotk. 
Cot  the  Price  in  Two — by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..    San  F"nd^co. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Dairying  in  the  Ukiah  Valley. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  PAUL  PARKER. 

Ukiah  valley  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
foremost  dairy  sections  of  the  State.  The  lands 
where  dairying  is  most,  profitable  are  found  along 
the  sandy  loam  bottom  lands  of  the  Russian  river; 
for  here  the  overflowing  river  leaves  a  deposit  of 
sediment  over  the  land  and  re-fertilizes  it  every 
year.  The  water  does  not  remain  long  enough, 
however,  to  drown  out  the  alfalfa,  and  as  a  result 
the  plants  on  this  land  have  a  wonderful  growth. 

The  farmers  of  the  Ukiah  valley  are  showing 
jthe  foresight  which  builds  up  fat  bank  accounts, 
in  that  they  have  seen  that  general  average  price 
of  alfalfa  hay  does  not  bring  the  returns  it  should. 
For  years  the  farmers  in  this  distrid 
have  been  raising  thousands  of  tons 
of  alfalfa  and  have  been  selling  it  to 
the  hay  merchants  or  dairymen,  who 
reap  the  profits.  Instead  of  selling 
in  it  this  manner,  they  are  turning 
this  alfalfa  into  milk  by  the  cow 
route.  This  seems  to  be  a  general 
tendency  over  other  sections  in  the 
State,  for  many  farmers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  are  getting  -wise  ami  are 
doing  likewise.  With  butter-fat  the 
year  round  averaging  from  30  to  33 
cents,  it  is  a  good  return  on  the 
money  when  it  is  fed  on  the  lands 
where  the  hay  is  raised  and  the  pro- 
ceeds taken  in  creamery  checks.  Al- 
falfa hay  necessarily  has  to  bring  a 
good  price  in  order  to  beat  the  dairy 
cow  method  as  a  money  making 
proposition. 

The  dairy  industry  in  this  valley 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  only  about  350 
dairy  cows  being  milked.  A  cream- 
ery has  been  built  lately  which  was 
financed  by  the  local  dairymen  and 
ranchers.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to  help  the 
dairy  industry  greatly.  None  of  the  dairies  are 
very  large,  but  they  are  growing  gradually  and 
increasing  their  herds  as  rapidly  as  is  possible. 
The  largest  herd  has  about  60  cows,  but  the 
average  can  be  placed  at  ten  to  fifteen  cows.  Most 
of  the  dairies  are  run  in  connection  with  some 
other  farm  crop,  such  as  hops,  grain  or  grapes. 
The  farmers  are  experimenting  to  ascertain 
whether  dairying  pays  as  well  as  the  other  crops. 
The  results  so  far  have  been  more  than  satisfac- 
tory; in  fact,  many  are  making  dairying  the  prin- 
cipal industry  and  have  the  other  crops  as  side 
issues. 

There  are  600  acres  of  alfalfa  planted  in  this 
valley,  which  before  the  advent  of  the  dairy  was 
sold  as  hay.  On  the  land  which  is  irrigated,  four 
to  five  crops  of  alfalfa  are  cut,  and  on  the  land 
which  is  not  touched  with  water  about  three  crops 
a  year  are  obtained.  The  alfalfa  stands  very 
thick  in  the  fields,  due  to  the  liberal  use  of  seed. 


Twenty-five  pounds  and  even  more  are  used  to  the 
acre. 

Corn  is  also  a  favorite  feed  of  the  dairymen,  as 
it  grows  in  this  section  as  well  as  it  does  in  any 
place  in  California.  From  10  to  15  tons  of  forage 
is  gathered  from  an  acre.  It  is  fed  both  green 
and  as  a  silage.  The  farmers  get  the  best  stands 
from  the  yellow  dent  corn,  and  they  have  found 
that  the  proper  time  to  cut  the  stalks  is  when  the 
corn  in  the  ear  is  full,  or  just  when  the  first  couple 
of  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cornstalks  com- 
mence to  turn  yellow. 

Mangel-wurzels  are  also  fed  to  give  the  cows 
a  change  of  diet,  especially  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  These  root  crops  make  excellent  feed  for 
the  eows  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  silage 
of  alfalfa  and  corn.    Alreadv  two  silos  have  been 


Filling  G.  C.  Burke's  Silo  in  the  Ukiah  Valley. 

built.  The  one  shown  in  the  picture  was  built  by 
Greene  C.  Burke. 

It  is  constructed  entirely  of  wood  and  is  If  feel 
in  diameter  and  32  feet  high.  Mr.  Burke,  who  has 
a  fine  herd  of  Jerseys,  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  of  the  silo,  and  many  other  ranchers 
in  this  locality  are  planning  to  construct  silos  this 
fall.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  picture,  a  portable 
gasoline  engine  is  used  to  run  the  chopper  and 
blower.  This  machine  sends  the  chopped  alfalfa 
up  into  the  silo,  where  it  is  not  only  easier  handled 
in  this  form,  but  the  cows  like  it  better.  When 
the  alfalfa  is  chopped  all  the  heavy  woody  stems 
are  made  as  palatable  as  the  green  leaves.  Mr. 
Burke  figures  that  corn  silage  is  the  cheapest  ra- 
tion which  he  can  feed  his  cows,  as  it  costs  him 
but  $2.50  a  ton. 

Another  progressive  dairyman  of  this  section  is 
J.  C.  Johnson.  He  built  a  concrete  silo  12  by  33 
feet,  and  he  has  had  wonderful  results  from  the 
same.    With  the  advent  of  the  silos,  improve1, 


herds,  tine  alfalfa  and  corn  crops,  this  valley  bids 
soon  to  be  a  prominent  dairy  section  of  the  north. 

It.  is  gratifying  to  see  a  new  dairy  section  like 
the  Ukiah  valley  take  up  the  silo,  as  it  means 
cheaper  and  better  feed.  The  silo  enables  the 
dairymen  to  use  succulent  feeds  the  entire  year 
and  assists  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals and  materially  increases  the  profits  of  the 
herd.  Silage  makes  feeding  easy  and  convenient 
and  with  less  waste  than  any  other  means.  Less 
room  is  needed  in  the  barn  when  a  silo  is  used.  It 
requires  150  cubic  feet  of  space  to  store  a  ton  of 
hay  in  the  mow,  but  a  ton  of  silage  needs  but  50 
cubic  feet.  This  means  that  a  ton  of  dry  hay  re- 
quires three  times  as  much  space  as  a  ton  of  silage. 
Feed  cured  in  the  open  air  suffers  a  loss  of  about 
30%  nutriment,  while  ensilage  loses  10%.  This 
main  in  nutriment  pays  for  the  cost 
of  the  silo  within  two  year's  time. 

Silo  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  alfalfa 
grower,  as  it  enables  him  to  cut  his 
hay  early  in  March  while  the  rains 
are  still  falling  and  the  ground  is 
too  soft  for  pasturing.  The  damp- 
ness of  the  alfalfa  also  aids  in  its 
curing.  The  first  alfalfa  is  full  of 
foxtail,  and  by  putting  this  hay  into 
a  silo  the  weeds  adsorb  the  juices 
from  the  alfalfa  and  make  it  pal- 
atable. It  also  enables  the  farmer  to 
cut  a  crop  in  the  late  fall  when  the 
coming  rains  would  prevent  it  cur- 
ing. By  siloing  this  late  crop  an  ex- 
cellent feed  is  obtained,  even  when 
the  stems  are  woody.  When  this 
coarse  hay  is  fed  in  a  trough,  half  of 
it  is  left  by  the  cows,  as  they  cannot 
chew  the  coarse  stems,  but  when  put 
in  a  silo  the  rank  stalks  are  cooked 
in  the  curing  process  and  made  as 
tender  and  as  succulent  as  the  leaves. 

Silage  will  keep  young  stock 
thrifty  and  growing  all  winter. 
There  need  be  no  setback,  as  often 
happens  when  too  much  dry  feed  is  given.  It 
also  enables  the  dairyman  to  have  his  cows  freshen 
in  the  early  winter,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  obtain 
the  greatest  milk  production  at  the  time  butter- fat 
is  selling  at  its  highest  price.  The  succulent  silage 
will  keep  up  the  milk  flow  until  the  early  spring 
when  the  cows  will  commence  to  let  up,  but  the 
coming  on  of  the  new  grass  gives  impetus  to  their 
milk  production  and  they  will  keep  up  a  stead'j 
flow  until  summer,  when  the  cow  can  be  dried 
during  this  period  of  heat  and  low  price  of  but- 
ter-fat, 

From  30  to  40  pounds  of  silage  is  fed  per  day. 
This  means  that  it  would  require  two  or  three  tons 
of  silage  for  150  to  200  days'  feeding  for  each 
animal.  The  circular  silo  is  better  than  a  rec- 
tangular one,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pack  and 
there  is  not  so  much  chance  for  the  silage  to  spoil. 
Corners  are  difficult  to  pack  and  are  generally  the 
places  where  loss  occurs.  A  circular  silo  30  feet 
(Continued  on  Pnr/e  HI',.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Aug.  30,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.00 

.00 

.20 

64 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.01 

102 

60 

Sacramento 

.00 

.00 

.01 

94 

52 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

T 

.01 

78 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.03 

92 

46 

Fresno   

.00 

T 

.00 

106 

58 

Independence. . . 

.00 

.44 

.00 

98 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.04 

82 

44 

Los  Angeles  , , 

.00 

.04 

.00 

86 

58 

San  Diego  

.04 

.05 

.00 

82 

62 

The  Week. 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  inordinate  crush 
in  the  mails  in  bringing  us  the  solutions  of  the 
fruit  marketing  problem  which  we  have  requested 
From  captains  of  commerce  and  unfrenzied  finan- 
ciers. The  postmaster-general  assures  us  that  he 
can  probably  handle  the  traffic  without  appeal  to 
the  conservation  congress  to  provide  him  inviola- 
ble mail  sacks.  It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange 
that  of  all  the  outsiders  who  know  just  what  the 
fanner  ought  to  do  in  all  situations  which  em- 
barrass him  and  all  who  know  just  what  line  of 
policy  would  greatly  advantage  him  both  in  basket 
and  board,  do  not  more  freely  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity which  we  have  offered  to  bring  forward  ad- 
vice in  unlimited  volume  and  unrestricted  interest. 
There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when  an 
editor  has  departed  so  far  from  the  traditions  of 
the  tripod  as  we  do  in  this  instance.  It  is  gener- 
ally required  that  a  contributor  who  has  a  busi- 
ness interest  of  his  own  in  his  proposition  shall 
immediately  step  forward  into  the  advertising 
columns.  "'Not  so."  say  we:  "'climb  up  on  the 
tripod  and  shout  yourself  hoarse.  Tell  us  what, 
in  the  light  of  your  commercial  and  financial  ex- 
perience, should  be  done  to  make  California  fruit 
go  in  any  amount  at  a  porfit."  If  you  want  a 
million  dollars  for  the  information,  just  tie  up  the 
scen  t  in  a  bag  at  the  end  of  your  proclamation, 
as  .Mr.  Swaren  did  in  last  week's  issue.  There 
must  be  some  way  to  make  such  good  goods  as 
California  fruit  products  go  as  far  in  wealth- 
winning  as  "milk  of  rye,"  "roasted  barley  flints." 
and  all  that  sort  of  by-product  timber.  How  shall 
it  be  done  and  who  will  do  it  .'  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. 


Of  course  we  are  not  expecting  that  anyone  will 
succeed  in  making  a  million  for  himself  and  many 
millions  for  others  by  simply  describing  a  plan  of 
organization.  How  can  you  succeed  by  organiza- 
tion among  people  who  will  not  organize  effec- 
tively? Of  course  it  will  come  to  that  ultimately, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  run.  What  we  need  now  is 
that  some  oue  shall  intervene  with  a  scheme,  work- 
able from  a  commercial  point  of  view  and  able  to 
handle  all  our  fruit  products  without  reference  to 
organization  of  producers.  Is  there  no  such 
scheme  possible?   Well,  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
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to  demonstrate,  and  begging  a  question  is  not  a 
solution.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  effective  organiza- 
tion cannot  be  immediately  secured,  and  this  has 
been  a  great  disappointment  to  many  who  have 
had  what  seemed  clear  visions  of  what  could  be 
done  by  co-operation.  In  the  ease  of  one  leader 
the  experience  verged  upon  tragedy.  The  follow- 
ing writing  found  this  week  among  the  papers  of 
tin-  late  M  Theodore  Kearney  of  Fresno  shows 
how  clouds  may  unnerve  a  strong  man: 

"When  the  time  comes  to  write  my  epitaph,  the 
following  might  well  be  copied: 

"Warning — Here  lies  the  body  of  M.  Theo. 
Kearney,  a  visionary  who  thought  he  could  teach 
the  average  fanner,  and  particularly  raisin  grow- 
ers, some  of  the  rudiments  of  sound  business  man- 
agement. For  eight  years  he  worked  strenuously 
at  this  task,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
no  further  ahead  than  at  the  beginning.  The 
effort  killed  him. 

We  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
tin-  reasons  why  .Mr.  Kearney  accomplished  no 
more  than  he  did.  He  was  not  ordained  to  be  the 
Moses  of  the  raisin  growers,  or  he  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  full,  and  one  cause  may  have 
lain  in  his  own  subjective  attitude,  for  the  real 
Moses  of  the  wilderness  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  oppression  a  people  even  more  cantankerous 
than  the  California  raisin  growers  and  saved  them 
in  spite  of  themselves,  although  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  undertaking.  Now  we  want  a  Moses  and  we 
want  him  to  make  a  million  to  leave  it  for  agri- 
cultural education,  just  as  Mr.  Kearney  did.  Such 
a  man  could  write  his  own  epitaph  in  a  more 
cheerful  vein,  for  he  could  say:  ''I  have  shown 
you  how  to  succeed  in  spite  of  yourselves.  Now 
get  wise  find  live  happily  forever  afterward." 


But  how  is  this  man  to  make  the  million  .'  We 
do  not  know:  that  is  begging  the  question  again. 
We  do  not  care  if  he  makes  it  the  way  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond  proposes  to  revolutionize  the  cot- 
ton industry  of  the  United  States.  He  is  current  ly 
reported  to  be  in  consultation  with  Daniel  -J.  Sully, 
tin-  New  York  cotton  operator,  and  Scott  Dal- 
gleish  of  Cairo.  Egypt,  representative  of  the 
Ilirsch  syndicate  of  London,  and  with  prominent 
cotton  growers  relative  to  the  proposed  scheme. 
Briefly,  the  proposition  is  to  establish  warehouses 
in  all  parts  of  the  cotton  belt,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  centers,  for  the  storing  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  so  that,  instead  of  selling  it  from  hand  to 
mouth,  as  has  been  the  practice  heretofore,  it  will 
be  marketed  through  the  entire  year  when  wanted. 
It  is  believed  that  economics  will  be  effected  in  the 
marketing  of  cotton  which  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  not  less  than  $50,000.01)0  a  year.  There  are  not 
so  many  millions  in  the  fruit  products  (outside  of 
the  citrus  fruits,  which  arc  looking  after  their  own 
millions  very  well  i.  but  there  are  millions  enough, 
and  we  ask  again,  who  will  gather  them  in  for 
the  growers  and  for  himself?  Captains  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  hear  our  outcry! 


The  hope  of  the  country — those  who  go  out 
from  the  cities  to  take  small  farms,  will  they 
prosper  .'  We  are  still  worrying,  and  we  do  not 
get  much  comfort  from  our  midnight  studies.  We 
read,  for  instance,  that  Prof.  Herman  Levy  of 
Heidelburg  University  gave  an  address  recently 
before  the  Sociological  Society  in  London  on  the 
subject  of  rural  occupations  in  Great  Britain. 
When  asked  why  he  studied  English  rural  life 
rather  than  German,  he  replied  that  the  rural  life 
of  England  is  much  more  interesting,  having  un- 
dergone so  many  changes  during  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. He  claimed  that  the  small  farmer  had  less 
chance  of  success  than  formerly,  for  a  reason 
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which  we  will  cite  in  the  next  paragraph.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  the  distinguished  novel- 
ist who  has  traversed  the  globe  looking  for  success 
of  small  farmers,  visiting  California  a  few  years 
ago  for  that  purpose,  remarked,  "that  where  the 
small  holding  instinct  survived,  and  where  land 
could  be  easily  cultivated  by  few  hands,  there  the 
movement  flourished;  but  if  a  little  farm  were 
taken  up  by  a  tenant  with  no  acquired  or  in 
herited  knowledge,  or  on  heavy  land,  involving 
difficult  working,  failure  was  almost  inevitable." 


The  reference  to  the  necessity  of  "acquired  or 
inherited  knowledge"  is  the  point  which  attracts 
our  attention,  and  without  trying  to  split  hairs 
over  Mr.  Haggard's  philosophy  (for  we  cannot  see 
how  one  can  inherit  any  knowledge,  but  must 
acquire  it  all),  his  meaninig  is  clear  that  success 
depends  upon  knowing  much  about  farming  be- 
fore one  can  put  forth  the  highly  intelligent  and 
intensive  effort  which  are  required  to  make  a  small 
farm  yield  income  adequate  for  family  support 
The  German  lecturer,  whose  discourse  called  forth 
Mr.  Haggard's  remark,  is  more  definite  in  his  re- 
quirements for  success  in  small  farming,  and  put 
it  in  this  way:  "Production  by  small  holders  is 
more  profitable  in  degree  than  by  the  large  farmer, 
as  the  former  will  carry  on  industries  by  his  own 
labor,  or  that  of  his  own  family.  But  in  many  re- 
spects the  present  small  holder  must  work  very 
differently  from  those  of  the  last  century.  He 
needs  to  be  a  man  of  some  education;  he  must 
know  the  new  methods  to  insure  the  right  quality 
of  produce,  and  understand  the  need  of  the  mar- 
kets, and  the  adaptation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  advantage  of  eo-operation.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  latter  was  more  resorted  to  in 
Germany  than  here:  in  every  German  district 
there  are  numerous  small  holders,  all  knowing 
each  other,  and  willing  to  co-operate.  In  England 
fanners  move  about  a  good  deal,  often  regard 
each  other  with  suspicion,  and  so  there  is  a  dis- 
inclination to  combine." 


Well,  is  it  really  so  bad  as  that  .'  Are  we  trying 
to  make  headway  against  a  fixed  trait  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  viz.:  to  globe-trot,  to  suspect, 
to  refuse  to  combine  .'  If  Mr.  Kearney  had  known 
that,  he  would  have  epita plied  the  race  and  not 
himself.  Must  then  our  small  fanning  refuse  to 
shine  because  we  cannot  act  together  like  the 
peasantry  of  Europe  .'  Is  there  not  co-operation 
upon  a  basis  of  high  intelligence  and  independent 
choice?  These  questions  make  us  tired.  But.  re- 
curring to  Mr.  Haggard's  "inherited  knowledge." 
and,  for  sake  of  argument,  conceding  that  there  is 
such  a  thing,  we  are  disposed  to  specify  that  the 
chief  inheritance  in  this  line  is  harmony  with  en- 
vironment and  joy  therein.  It  is  lack  of  inherited 
knowledge  in  this  particular  and  the  general  un- 
fitness for  effective  work  which  proceeds  from  the 
absence  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  which,  it 
seems  to  us.  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
transplanted  urbans  to  rural  surroundings  and 
undertakings.  See  what  an  up-to-date  "poet  of 
nature"  has  just  sung  of  it  : 

Me  doctor  sez:  "Youse  ter  de  country! 

Git  out  wid  de  hayseeds  an*  rest." 
An"  me,  feelin'  dopey,  just  beat  it. 

Believin'  'twas  all  fur  de  best. 
So  here's  where  I  landed  las'  We'n'sd'y; 

Right  here  wid  de  come-ons  an'  Rubes. 
Wid  nottin'  around  nie  but  scenery. 

An'  breat'in'  fresh  air  t'rough  me  tubes. 
But  rest?  Jumpin'  Felix,  where  it  is? 

Well,  mebbe  de  country  Is  fine. 
But,  say,  if  dese  noises  is  "quiet." 

De  clang  o'  de  trolley  fur  mine! 
I  ain't  slep'  a  wink,  on  de  level! 

I  ain't  closed  a  peeper  at  night. 
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Say,  listen,  I'm  canned  be  de  racket 

Dese  country  birds  makes  when  dey  fight. 
"Katie  did,"  yells  one  bird;   den  anudder 

He  ups  and  he  tells  him,  "You  lie!" 
Den  dey're  off  in  a  bunch,  de  whole  party, 

An'  chee!  how  de  langwidge  does  fly! 
Flynn's  boiler  shop  simply  ain't  in  it 

Wid  dat  aggregation.    Nit!  Nien! 
I  f  dese  country  noises  is  "quiet," 

De'  clang  o'  de  trolley  fur  mine! 
Back!  Back  to  ole  civilerzation 

I'm  making  de  straig'tes'  bee-line. 
Rest  up  wid  de  Rubes  if  youse  wants  ter — 

De  clang  o'  de  trolley  fur  mine. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Drains  and  Tree  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  yon  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  method,  if  there  is  any,  to  kill  and  keep  the 
routs  of  pear  trees  from  clogging  the  tile  drains? 
One  of  the  drains  became  partly  Idled  with  .sedi- 
ment from  a  Hood  we  had  here  several  years  ago, 
and  when  we  dug  parts  of  it  up  we  found  in  some 
places  quite  a  mass  of  roots  from  the  trees.  I  had 
an  idea  that  putting  crude  oil  or  bluestone  or  some 
other  composition  in  the  tile  might  kill  the  roots 
that  are  probably  in  one  of  the  drains  now.  If 
you  know  of  any  practical  method  or  means  of 
killing  or  getting  rid  of  the  obstructions  in  the 
tile  I  would  greatly  appreciate  hearing  it. — 
(I rowei',  »San  Jose. 

We  know  of  no  application  to  kill  the  roots  in 
the  tiles  which  mighl  not  go  too  far  and  injure 
the  trees  also.  Plant-killing  substances,  like 
common  salt  or  white  arsenic,  can  be  used  to 
clean  walks,  but  are  not  safe  in  lands  which  we 
wish  to  be  fertile  and  not  destructive.  The  proper 
way  to  prevent  tree  roots  from  entering  tile  drains 
is  to  have  the  tiles  laid  on  a  continuous  grade, 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  but  al- 
ways grading  down  so  that  there  shall  be  no  sags 
or  dips  in  which  water  can  accumulate  or  in  which 
sediment  is  likely  to  be  deposited,  and  with  a  free 
out-How.  Where  the  drain  rapidly  frees  itself 
from  water  and  the  air  dries  the  tile,  there  is 
practically  no  danger  of  the  intrusion  of  roots, 
because  there  is  nothing-  to  induce  them  to  enter. 
When  tiles  are  clogged  by  sediment  or  roots  they 
have  to  be  taken  up  and  cleaned  and  relaid.  and 
if.  when  this  is  done,  the  proper  attention  is  made 
to  having  a  continuous  grade,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  for  a  long  period ;  perhaps  not  for  the 

spa  >f  an  ordinary  life  time.    There  are  plenty 

of  cases  on  record  in  the  East  where  well  laid  tiles 
have  remained  free  and  effective  for  twenty-five 
gears  or  more  of  service. 


Vetch,  Alfalfa  and  Barley  Hays. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  through  the 
Queries  and  Replies  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  the  comparative  feeding  value  of  the  hay 
from  winter  vetches,  alfalfa  and  barley.'  With 
what  success  can  vetches  be  grown  for  winter 
crop  in  the  interior  valleys?  Can  they  stand  a 
little  alkali,  the  ground  being  sandy  loam  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep  with  sandy  subsoil  and 
alkali  spotted  over  it.  having  plenty  of  water  to 
wash  it  down  and  out?  Will  a  crop  of  vetches 
improve  the  land  for  alfalfa  to  be  sown  in  the 
spring? — L.  K..  Needles.  Cal. 

Vetch  hay  and  alfalfa  hay  are  very  much  alike 
in  composition  and  in  feeding  value.  Bo  lb  of 
them  are  usually  about  ten  per  cent  ahead  of 
barley  hay  in  nutritive  contents,  but  other  con- 
siderations in  practical  feeding  may  make  barley 
hay  really  worth  more  under  certain  circum- 
stances. A  mixture  of  grain  and  legume  hay  con- 
stitutes a  balanced  ration  for  any  animal.  Legume 
hays  have  rather  a  higher  dairy  value  than  grain 
hays.  etc.  Value  depends  as  much  or  more  upon 
suitability  for  uses  as  upon  analysis.  Vetches  will 
grow  with  more  frost  than  alfalfa,  and  in  rainfall 


soils,  because  the  alkali  is  carried  down  and  dis- 
tributed. If  you  can  irrigate  and  the  soil  natu- 
rally carries  out  water  below,  alkali  will  probably 
not  trouble  you  long.  It  is  not  sure  that  a  winter 
regions  will  make  winfr-r  growth  on  sonic  alkali 
growth  of  vetches  will  help  the  alfalfa.  On  lighl 
soil  we  would  prefer  to  sow  on  clean  land. 

Helps  to  a  Wrong  Start. 

To  the  Editor:  There  has  recently  come  into  my 
possession  a  small  young  orchard,  trees  having 
been  out  about  17  months,  They  were  year-old 
buds  when  planted,  I  suppose,  of  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  plums  and  peaches.  The  apples  are 
branched  some  to  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
pears  the  same;  other  fruits  are  branched  low. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  apples  and  pears  are  alto- 
gether too  high.  Would  it  do  to  cut  them  back? 
If  so,  what  season  of  the  year  and  to  what  height 
from  ground?  We  are  about  one  mile  from  the 
coast  and  occasionally  the  winds  are  quite  strong, 
although  the  little  ranch  is  not  in  an  exposed 
place.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  from  l'/t  to 
f%  inches  through.  I  find  on  examination  nearly 
all  the  trees  have  been  set  too  low,  crown  roots 
being  from  8  to  14  inches  below  surface  of  the 
ground;  some  apricot,  plum  and  cherry  trees  died, 
and  I  think  from  this  cause  alone,  if  too  deep 
selling  of  stone  fruits  will  cause  death  of  trees. 
Possibly  the  apples  will  come  along,  as  on  the 
whole  they  are  not  set  as  low  as  the  other  fruits. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  raise  the  plums,  cherries 
and  apricots  this  winter,  or  buy  new  ones?  I  want 
to  do  the  best  thing;  cost  is  not  to  be  considered. 
— W.  C.  H.,  Santa  Cruz. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  set  trees  too 
low,  except  in  very  light  sandy  soil,  especially  in 
regions  of  light  rainfall.  We  should  dig  out  all 
unthrifty  trees,  taking  out  all  rotting  roots,  fill 
in  with  fresh  soil  and  set  thrifty  young  trees  prop- 
erly. We  should  not  reset  the  apples  and  pears  if 
I  hey  are  doing  well,  nor  should  we  cut  them  back 
below  the  forks  for  reheading  at  a  lower  point, 
but  cut  back  this  winter  to  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  forks,  which  may  help  to  get  new  shoots 
to  break  out  below  the  head.  These  can  be  en- 
couraged if  in  right  positions,  and  we  would  put 
in  side  grafts  in  the  stem  at  points  where  new 
branches  are  desirable,  using  scions  from  Ibis 
summer's  top  growth  which  you  get  by  cutting 
back.  Wrap  or  whitewash  to  prevent  sunburn  of 
exposed  bark. 

Poultry  in  Orchard— Elderberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mixed  orchard  of  well- 
grown,  bearing  deciduous  fruit  trees.  AVill  it  be 
notably  injurious  or  beneficial  to  either  orchard  or 
fowls  to  give  the  fowls  free  range  among  the 
trees?  Is  the  elderberry  which  is  common 
throughout  the  bay  region  edible?  Have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  poisonous  variety  in  this 
State.  Is  there  a  journal  devoted  to  apiculture 
published  in  California? — E.  M..  Oakland. 

Poultry  in  the  orchard  are  discussed  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
January  1  and  22.  April  23  and  June  4.  1910. 
Other  accounts  were  given  in  earlier  volumes. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  chickens  are  beneficial 
if  allowed  to  range  in  the  orchard,  providing  they 
are  not  long  fenced  in  one  place,  so  that  the  soil 
becomes  too  greatly  compacted  and  over-manured, 
also  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  roost  in  the  trees 
and  can  be  excluded  when  there  is  danger  of  in- 
jury to  ripe  fruit.  The  native  elderberry  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Eastern  species,  but  we  never  heard 
it.  charged  with  being  poisonous.  There  is  not 
much  danger  of  its  being  eaten  if  other  fruit  can 
be  had.  We  believe  there  is  no  special  journal 
of  bee-keeping  published  in  this  State  at  the 
present  time. 

Almond  Hulls  and  Sawdust. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  fertilizing  value  in 
the  hulls  of  almonds?   Would  pine  sawdust  from 


the  lumber  mills  be  a  good  substance  to  mix  in 
and  plow  under  in  a  three-acre  adobe  patch  in 
order  to  loosen  and  lighten  the  soil  for  truck 
gardening? — Beginner,  Oroville. 

Almond  hulls  have  considerable  fertilizing 
value,  but  they  are  slow  to  decompose,  and  there- 
fore may  be  a  long  time  unused  by  the  plant. 
They  also  have  a  good  feeding  value  for  stock, 
and  if  you  can  expose  them  in  the  corral  so  the 
stock  can  eat  as  they  like,  this  is  the  best  way  to 
get  them  into  fertilizing  form.  If  they  can  be 
cheaply  ground  their  availibility  as  a  fertilizer 
would  of  course  be  quickened.  Redwood  saw- 
dust is  better  than  pine  sawdust,  but  any  kind  of 
sawdust  can  be  made  to  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
mellowing  heavy  soils  if  not  used  to  excess  and 
if  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  promote  decay. 

Value  of  Animals  in  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  operation  of  our  fruit  and 
dairy  ranch  we  have  the  manure  from  some  forty 
head  of  horses  and  cattle  which  is  distributed  over 
the  place.  We  cut  our  alfalfa  and  feed  it  and  do 
very  little  pasturing.  In  order  to  give  our  dairy 
the  proper  credit  we  would  kindly  ask  what  you 
consider  a  fair  price  for  the  manure  of  a  cow  for 
one  year.  Also  what  would  the  manure  from  a 
horse  for  one  year  be  worth. — Reader.  Kerman. 

A  compilation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
weighings,  analyses  and  valuations  in  Europe 
cited  by  Prof.  Roberts  in  his  book  on  the  "Fertil- 
ity of  the  Land."  gives  an  average  value  of  the 
voidings  of  a  cow  for  a  year  as  $32.25  and  of  a 
horse  at  $24.0B.  This  is  based,  of  course,  upon  t  he 
collection  and  saving  of  all  excrements  which  is 
never  secured  except  in  careful  experimentation. 
The  value  of  manure  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  feed.  In  two  experiments,  cited  by  Prof. 
Snyder  in  his  "Soils  and  Fertilizers,"  cows  fed  on 
hay  gave  a  value  in  manure  of  $1  per  ton  of  hay 
fed:  cows  fed  on  clover  and  bran  gave  value  in 
manure  of  $3.80  per  ton  of  the  mixed  feed.  Your 
alfalfa  feeding  would  approach  the  higher  value. 
You  will  have  to  make  an  estimate  from  the  above 
data  to  serve  your  purpose  and  you  can  figure  if 
either  by  the  number  of  animals  or  by  the  ton- 
nage of  the  feed. 

Orange  Budding. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  August  ti.  the 
"Hints  on  Orange  Budding."  by  F.  R.  Wieden- 
mueller,  hit  my  case  exactly,  only  my  budding  was 
done  in  June  of  last  year,  and  I  lost  nearly  all 
my  buds  and  trees,  too.  by  the  frosts  of  last  win- 
ter, though  protected.  I  would  be  thankful  For 
advice  as  to  what  fall  month  is  preferable  to  bud 
in  and  also  when  to  cut  the  buds  or  how  long  they 
"cure"  before  using. — Reader,  Ponoma,  Cal. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wiedenmueller  will  continue  his 
discussion  to  cover  these  points.  If  buds  started 
in  June  and  not  allowed  to  grow  too  late,  or, 
rather,  induced  to  mature  their  wood  by  wise  re- 
duction of  fall  moisture,  are  not  only  killed  but 
the  trees  which  carry  them  are  killed  also,  the 
experience  would  rather  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
climatic  suitability  of  the  particular  spot  which 
the  trees  occupied.  However,  .Mr.  Wiedenmueller 
can  skin  his  own  cat  if  he  will. 

Manager  J.  P.  Dargitz,  of  the  California  Al- 
mond Growers'  Exchange,  reports  that  the  almond 
operators  are  trying  to  undo  tlx'  work  of  this 
association.   They  bought  Drake  seedlings  a1  10c. 

and  paper  shells  at  lie..  12c..  and  13c.  and  then 
resold  the  Drakes  at  HV4C,  while  the  better  va- 
rieties went  for  13%0.,  14%G.,  and  14% c.  The 
exchange  has  already  sold  20  out  of  100  carloads 
which  it  controlled  this  season.  Operators  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  about  90  carloads  and  now 
have  about  10  left.  The  crop  this  year  in  Cali- 
fornia aggregated  about  290  carloads,  and  of  this 
amount  the  trade  has  already  taken  up  50  cars. 
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THE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE. 
COMMERCIALLY. 


moved  the  grove  changed  hands  and  lias  done 
very  poorly  ever  since.  Whether  the  change  in 
the  lath  or  the  change  in  management  caused  the 
decline  in  the  grove  no  one  is  warranted  in  say- 
ing. J.  H.  Norton. 
Citrus  Station.  Riverside. 


The  Gravenstcin  Apple  Show  given  at  Sebasto- 
pol  from  August  10  to  15,  inclusive.  1910.  was  not 
promoted  in  order  to  establish  or  create  a  greater 
demand  for  this  fruit,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
supply,  by  advertising  the  section,  and  particularly 
its  undeveloped  land  and  resources,  in  order  to 
encourage  home-seekers  in  the  clearing  and  im- 
proving of  more  land  and  planting  of  more  orch- 
ards. 

The  present  output  of  Gravensteins  from  the 
Sebastopol  section  this  year  will  not  exceed  125 
carloads,  or  about  82,000  boxes,  which  is  very 
much  less  than  the  present  demand. 

The  territory  referred  to  is  known  as  the  Gold 
Ridge  fruit  belt  of  Sonoma  county.  The  nature 
of  the  country  is  rolling.  Its  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  averaging  from  one  to 
two  feet  from  the  surface.  This  clay  subsoil  re- 
tains the  moisture  during  the  long  dry  summer 
season,  extending  usually  from  about  the  first  of 
May  until  the  15th  of  October.  The  extent  of  this 
territory  is  about  14  miles  in  length  and  averages 
some  five  miles  in  width.  It  lays  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Santa  Rosa  valley  just  in  the  foothills  and 
south  of  the  Russian  river.  Not  over  15  or  20% 
of  the  bmd  is  at  present  planted  to  orchards  and 
much  of  it  is  still  in  its  original  state  with  growth 
of  native  trees  and  shrubbery. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  who  arc  familiar  with  the 
apple  markets  of  the  world,  that  if  this  entire 
section  was  planted  to  Gravenstcin  apples  and  all 
of  the  orchards  were  in  full  bearing,  the  demand 
would  be  even  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Among  the  markets  known  to  afford  a  good  de- 
mand Eor  this  staple  fruit  are  Chicago.  New  York 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  large 
eastern  centers  of  population. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  it 
will  be  possible  to  place  this  fruit  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  including  London,  which  will 
afford  a  strong  market,  as  no  other  apple  reaches 
t his  great  city  at  the  time  that  the  Gravenstein 
.  an  be  placed  on  their  fruit  stands. 

Up  to  the  present,  time  it  has  been  shipped  prin 
eipally  by  water  to  Seattle.  Tacoma,  Portland.  Los 
Angeies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ports. 

Sonoma  county  apples  have  the  reputation  of 
retaining  their  quality,  or  as  the  dealer  explains 
it  their  "hold  up''  during  transportation  to  dis- 
tant points.  .  .    ,  , 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  have  visited  the  dif- 
ferent apple  growing  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  the  price  of  land  in  this  favored  section  is 
Erom  30  to  ■'><>',  lower  than  it  is  in  other  apple 
producing  sections. 

LATH  HOUSES  AND  FROST  INJURY 

To  the  Editor:  Some  months  ago  a  reference 
was  made  in  your  columns  to  the  attempt  to  keep 
oft'  frost  damage  by  covering  a  grove  with  lath, 
the  statement  being  made  that  the  attempt  was  a 
failure.  I  presume  the  grove  in  question  was  the 
Everest  grove  at  Arlington,  and  would  like  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  failure.  I  have  heard  that 
it  was  cultural  trouble  due  to  the  shade  of  the 
covering.  Did  the  cover  keep  off  the  frost?  We 
would  be  interested  to  know  the  details  of  that 
case,  as  the  past  winter  has  aroused  a  great  feel- 
ing of  unrest  on  the  question  of  frost. 

•T.  E.  Adamson. 

Pomona. 

Answer  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Norton. 

To  the  Editor:  The  data  concerning  the  Everest 
grove  at  Arlington  does  not  warrant  one  saying 
whether  or  not  the  covering  of  a  whole  grove  with 
lath  is  a  success.  The  lath  was  quite  effective  in 
keeping  the  temperature  of  the  grove  from  two 
to  four  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing groves  and  prevented  much  damage  which 
other  groves  suffered,  this  grove  having  suffered 
very  little  if  any  from  cold  during  severe  tesls. 
This  grove  received  the  best  care  while  under  tin- 
lath  and  the  trees  were  apparently  in  a  good  state 
of  vigor,  but  the  owner  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
yield  the  grove  produced,  so  the  lath  covering 
Was  removed.   At  the  time  the  covering  was  ro 


RAISIN  RANGE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  much  interest,  a  let- 
ter written  by  W.  F.  Pitts,  of  Chicago,  relative  to 
the  marketing  of  raisins,  which  is  probably  the 
best  item  so  far  printed  on  this  subject.  I  note 
in  this  letter  that,  he  states,  "All  the  raisins  grown 
are  confined  to  a  Few  hundred  square  miles  around 
Fresno.  They  arc  all  packed  within  a  few  miles 
of  Fresno."  Is  it  a  fact  that  raisins  can  only  be 
grown  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Fresno?  I 
presume  by  a  few  hundred  square  miles  he  means 
only  the  territory  within  the  radius  of  25  miles 
which  would  take  in  also  part  of  .Madera.  Kings, 
and  Tulare  counties. 

Can  raisins  be  dried  by  natural  our-door  sun 
heal  in  any  other  counties  in  California  I  1  was 
always  under  the  impression  that  the  above  par- 
ticular spot  is  the  only  one  in  California  or  in 
fact  in  the  United  States,  where  the  climatic  con- 
ditions arc  favorable  to  the  drying  of  deciduous 
fruit,  but  I  notice  in  the  Rrii.u,  Purcss  of  August 
I),  under  the  heading  of  Horticultural  Notes,  that 
the  grape  growers  of  Sutter  county  have  sent  their 
Thompson  seedless  grapes  to  the  market  in  the 
green  state,  claiming  that  it  was  more  profitable 
than  converting  them  into  raisins.  As  Sutter 
county  is  about  150  miles  north  of  Fresno.  I  am 
interested  in  knowing  how  they  dry  their  raisins 
in  that  section  of  California.  I  might  add  that  I 
also  noticed  that  they  dry  fruit  at  Chico  which  is 
nearly  400  miles  north  of  Fresno. 

1  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  this 
point  as  I  am  very  much  interested  in  Fresno 
county,  and  in  speaking  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  that  section,  I  would  like  to  be  informed  as  to 
whether  my  impressions  are  correct. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  SuBScniBEH. 

Raisins  were  first  made  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  in  the  regions  of  Tube 
City.  Woodland,  Davis.  Winters,  etc  The  Fresno 
district  with  its  lands,  water  and  sunshine,  all 
available  at  first  in  immense  quantity  at  a  low 
price,  advanced  so  rapidly  in  raisin  production 
that  the  raisin  supply  exceeded  the  demand  about 
1895.  and  the  low  prices  induced  growers  in  other 
districts  to  make  other  uses  of  their  lands,  a  de- 
cision toward  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
phylloxera  in  some  instances.  Meantime  Fresno 
continued,  demonstrating  superior  climatic  advan- 
tages, and  developing  superior  skill  in  handling 
the  product,  in  every  particular  except  in  the  sell- 
ing, and  has  a  producing  capacity  for  raisins  which 
discourages  competition  from  other  regions.  The 
survival  of  the  Thompson  seedling  raisin  interest 
in  Sutter  county  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
skill  and  determination  of  a  few  growers.  They 
are.  of  course,  always  watching  a  chance  to  make 
as  much  money  from  the  grapes  without  dipping 
and  curing.  No  particular  methods  are  employed 
which  are  not  known  and  used  to  sonic  extent  in 
Fresno  district.  Of  course.  California  is  only  pro- 
ducing a  fraction  of  the  raisins  which  would  be 
put  out  if  the  price  .iustified  extension.  The  Fresno 
district  itself  could  easily  multiply  ils  product. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 

By  Mr.  Edgae  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  some  bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  comes  the  report  that  the 
citrus  crop  of  Arizona  is  100%  of  normal,  that  of 
Texas  95%,  Florida  65'/.  .Mississippi  75%.  Louisi- 
ana 75%.  California  orange  crop  91%  and  lemon 
crop  89%. 

Unless  this  means  that  each  of  the  points  men- 


tioned will  have  the  percentage  given  in  crop 
total  this  coming  season,  I  do  not  know  just  what 
it  does  mean.  If  it  means  for  the  season  .just 
past.  I  will  have  no  quarrel  with  the  department 
about  either  the  orange  or  lemon  figures  for  Cali- 
fornia, but  if  it  means  for  the  coming  season  I 
take  issue  with  them. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  just  what  is  a  normal 
orange  crop  for  California  at  this  time.  Up  to  last 
year  the  orange  crop  of  the  whole  State  had  never 
totaled  much  over  30.000  cars.  Last  year  there 
were  about  32,000  cars  of  oranges  shipped  from 
the  south  of  the  Tehachipi  and  less  than  3000  from 
the  north.  Now  the  traffic  men  and  big  citrus 
fruit  men  are  claiming  that  a  normal  crop  for  the 
whole  State  is  35.000  cars,  but  they  predict  a  total 
citrus  crop  this  year  of  50.000.  certainly  over 
40.000  of  which  must  be  oranges.  If  all  these 
figures  are  correct,  then  we  will  have  more  than 
115%  of  a  normal  crop  of  oranges. 

If  the  figures  refer  to  last  year  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  correct  as  to  Florida,  which  Slate 
shipped  the  biggest  crop  in  her  history,  upward 
of  20,000  ears,  though  this  does  not  represent  as 
many  oranges  as  would  the  same  number  shipped 
from  California,  the  cars  being  loaded  much 
lighter.  Not  even  in  the  height  of  her  orange 
prosperity,  just  before  the  big  freeze,  did  Florida 
produce  and  ship  as  many  oranges  as  last  season. 
If  the  Florida  figures  are  for  this  coming  season 
they  differ  from  those  given  out  by  the  Florida 
fruit  men,  who  claim  that  owing  to  a  severe  drouth 
this  summer  there  will  be  less  than  50$  "I'  a 
normal  crop. 

California  ships  nearly  40.000  ears  of  citrus 
fruit  in  a  normal  year,  Florida  shipped  20.ooo 
cars  last  year.  Louisiana  about  1000  cars,  and  I 
believe  that  Arizona  has  reached  the  total  of  L20 
cars  in  a  single  season.  Comparing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  in  Arizona  with  California 
and  Florida,  the  following  item  from  an  Arizona 
paper  is  certainly  amusing.    The  clipping  says: 

"California  and  Florida  for  years  past  have 
been  making  an  awful  roar  about  their  oranges, 
but  each  year  the  Sail  River  valley  of  Arizona  pro- 
duces oranges  that  bring  the  highest  price  on  the 
Eastern  market  and  is  more  sought  after  than  any 
other  orange  in  the  world.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  undoubtedly  spike 
the  guns  of  California  and  Florida  for  some  time 
to  conic." 


What  do  you  know  about  that?  A  total  of  120 
cars  against  fiO.000  cars,  and  we  are  invited  to 
shut  up  and  stop  talking  about  our  oranges.  1 
believe  that  the  Salt  River  valley  and  other  Ari- 
zona points,  as  well  as  the  (imperial  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  a  great  future  in  the  orange  industry. 
The  oranges  ripen  earlier  and  therefore  bring 
higher  prices  now  that  the  output  is  so  light.  If 
ever  the  time  should  come  when  they  raised 
enough  fruit  so  that  it  could  not  be  marketed  in 
a  class  by  itself  and  came  into  competition  all 
through  the  winter  with  the  products  of  Florida 
and  California  there  would  be  more  equity  in 
prices  received.  The  Arizona  orange  is  described 
as  a  very  fine  looking  orange,  well  colored,  full  of 
juice  and  very  sweet,  but  I  have  heard  folks  say 
that  it  was  rather  insipid  and  a  fruit  that  con- 
sumers soon  tired  of,  preferring  the  more  tarl  and 
pungent  California  navel.  This  is  the  one  great 
reason  that,  our  navel  sells  better  than  the  Florida 
orange.  Our  southern  California  orange  is  de- 
cidedly not  at  its  best  until  after  New  Year. 
When  it  does  reach  perfection  there  is  no  orange 
grown  equal  to  it  in  flavor,  appearance  or  keeping 
quality. 


A  comparison  of  prices  received  for  Arizona 
and  California  navels  can  hardly  be  made  with 
equity.  At  the  time  the  Arizona  appears  in  the 
market  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  has  the  whole 
field.  When  California  navels  are  at  their  best, 
thousands  of  cars  are  in  competition  with  one 
another.  If  the  Arizona  men  want  to  make  com- 
parisons on  an  equal  basis  they  should  compare 
their  prices  with  those  received  for  very  late  val- 
encias  when  there  are  but  few  in  the  markets.  At 
that  time  the  comparison  would  favor  the  Cali- 
fornia orange. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  sow  cover  crops.  Is  there 
real  value  in  cover  crops,  enough  to  warrant  the 
expense?  All  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  there 
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is,  but  certainly  all  the  growers  do  not.  In  the 
past  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  many  citrus 
orchards  in  which  cover  crops  were  not  used.  I 
asked  a  grower  friend  why  this  was,  and  he  told 
me  that  nearly  all  of  Ids  neighbors  that  are  not 
sowing  cover  crops  had  done  so  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  the  supposition  naturally  arose  that 
these  men  had  made  a  failure  in  the  practice  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  little 
value.  I  asked  my  friend  if  this  was  so,  and  he 
said  that  it.  was;  that  many  of  them  had  sown 
carelessly,  raised  a  poor  crop,  seen  little  in  the 
way  of  results  and  vowed  they'd  never  try  the 
pesky  thing  again,"  and  still  you  find  them  at  il 
in  a  year  or  two,"  added  he. 

Cover  crops  are  undoubtedly  of  benefit.  It  is 
well  known  that  legumes  have  the  power  of  util- 
izing nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it  up  so 
that  it  may  he  used  for  other  crops,  and  if  the 
grower  will  take  advantage  of  this  provision  of 
nature  it  is  easy  for  him  to  cut  his  fertilizer  hill. 


I  have  recently  been  talking  with  a  local  fer- 
tilizer man  who  says  that  he  has  made  a  series  of 
experiments  covering  a  course  of  years,  and  that 
he  is  convinced  that  it  takes  eight  pounds  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  produce  one  box  of  oranges, 
and  that  if  the  grower  will  return  this  eight 
pounds  for  every  box  he  will  have  a  uniform  crop 
and  the  trees  will  remain  in  a  healthy  condition. 
I  asked  him  if,  supposing  a  tree  yielding  but  one 
box  of  fruit,  he  would  return  but  the  eight  pounds 
of  fertilizer  it  had  supposedly  taken  to  grow  this 
fruit,  and  lie  said  that  if  it  was  a  lull-grown  tree 
he  would  certainly  add  more  fertilizer  to  try  and 
make  that  tree  produce  its  normal  production, 
which  would  be  from  three  to  four  boxes  of  fruit. 
I  also  asked  him  if  it  woidd  be  wise  to  try  to  push 
the  tree  beyond  a  normal  limit  by  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  he  said  that  it  would  not  ;  that  thirty 
pounds  to  the  tree  was  enough  for  any  tree  that 
was  not  much  larger  than  the  average.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  seen  Valencia  trees  that 
owners  have  claimed  to  have  picked  eighteen 
boxes  of  fruit  from,  notably  on  the  Chapman  ranch 
at  Placentia,  and  I  so  stated  to  my  friend,  and  he 
said  that  he  had  the  average  navel  tree  in  mind 
when  he  spoke  and  that  the  rule  would  apply  to 
seedlings  the  same  as  to  navels,  that  it,  eight 
pounds  to  every  box  produced,  but  never  less 
than  thirty  pounds. 


Coming  back  to  cover  crops,  can  anything  he 
saved  on  the  fertilizer  bill  for  the  farmer  by  their 
use.  and  would  this  ride  apply  equally  on  orchards 
where  cover  crops  were  used  and  on  those  where 
they  were  not,  or  on  soils  that  were  heavy  as 
against  soils  that  were  light?  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  be  any  hard  and  fast  rule  and  that 
each  grower  must  work  out  his  own  problem  in 
this  regard. 

Concerning  the  use  of  commercial  or  barn-yard 
fertilizer  where  legumes  have  been  used,  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Station  has  this  to  say: 
"When  growing  legumes  in  orange  groves,  harm 
may  be  done  to  the  tree,  as  well  as  to  the  pocket- 
book,  if,  when  the  time  comes  to  fertilize  the 
grower  uses  as  much  nitrogen  as  he  would  have 
done  if  the  grove  had  not  borne  a  crop  of  legumes. 
The  trees  and  fruit  may  then  show  the  ill  effed 
of  too  much  nitrogen.  Much  of  the  nitrogen  that 
would  have  been  washed  out  by  rains  is  stored  up 
by  the  cover  crop  and  is  returned  to  the  soil  when 
the  crop  is  plowed  under.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  spring  fertilizer  should  contain  any  nitrogen 
at  all. 

"In  1908  Florida  growers  spent  nearly  $2,000,- 
000  for  nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  It  is  possible  for 
the  growers  to  save  a  great  part  of  this  money, 
for  in  the  beggarweed.  cowpea  and  velvet  bean. 
Florida  has  a  natural  factory  in  which  the  most 
expensive  fertilizer  element,  nitrogen,  is  gathered 
free  from  the  air.  The  cost  of  the  three  fertilizing 
constituents  in  mixed  fertilizers  is  about  f>  cents  a 
pound  for  phosphoric  acid  and  the  same  for  pot- 
ash, while  nitrogen  cost  20  cents  a  pound. 

"We  can  estimate  roughly  how  much  nitrogen 
any  legume  will  add  to  the  soil  if  we  know  the 
analysis  of  the  crop  and  the  yield  per  acre.  One 
ton  of  beggarweed  hay  will  yield  07  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  the  roots  and  stubble  71A  pounds 
more,  and  at  20  cents  a  pound  this  would  amount 
to  $14.85." 


The  Botanist. 


COTTONY  MOLD  OF  LEMONS. 


By  Mr.  C.  O.  Smith,  University  of  California  Pathological 
Laboratory  at  Whittier. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  trouble  has  been 
on  the  increase,  often  causing  heavy  losses  among 
lemons  during  the  curing  process.  The  disease 
usually  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season  and  continues  during  the  winter  months, 
its  abundance  being  determined  roughly  by  the 
amount  of  rainfall.  The  increase  of  the  trouble 
also  seems  to  have  followed  the  increased  use  of 
leguminous  cover  crops.  The  reason  for  this  will 
be  pointed  out  later  in  this  paper.  Already  a  con- 
siderable study  has  been  made  of  the  fungus,  and 
while  there  yet  remains  much  work  to  be  done, 
especially  on  control  methods,  it  is  desired  to  give 
in  some  detail  an  account,  of  the  work  thus  far  ac- 
complished. 

The  Cause  of  the  Disease. — As  we  have  already 
suggested,  a  fungus  (Sclerotinia  sp.)  is  the  cause 
of  the  decay,  the  infection  of  the  fruit  taking 
place  from  spores  produced  in  the  orchard.  In 
the  packing  house  only  the  sterile  form  of  the 
fungus  is  found  and  appears  as  a  dense,  widel\ 
spreading,  white  cottony  mold-like  growth  that 
quickly  spreads  from  the  original  centers  of  infec- 
tion to  the  surrounding  green  fruit  in  the  boxes. 
The  fungus  is  very  virulent,  and  a  large  mass 
of  green  fruit  may  very  quickly  become  decayed. 
The  fungus  secretes  a  substance,  probably  oxalic 
acid,  that  softens  the  tissue  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  mycelium  to  penetrate  the  healthy  lemon. 
Because  of  the  soft,  mushy  character  of  the  decay 
this  trouble  is  one  of  the  most  diasgreeable  with 
which  the  workers  have  to  contend.  After  a  time, 
in  this  white  growth  may  be  seen  rather  small, 
hard,  roundish,  black  bodies,  known  as  Sclerotia. 
which  are  attached  to  the  lemons.  These  Sclerotia 
form  a  very  important  stage  in  the  life  history  of 
the  fungus.  No  spores  of  this  fungus  are  pro- 
duced in  the  packing  house,  and  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  this  fungus  should  be  easier  to  control 
than  the  blue  or  green  molds.  The  mycelium  is 
very  virulent,  and  healthy  fruit,  in  boxes  beneath 
those  containing  the  disease  arc  very  often  in- 
fected. Thus  the  disease  may  spread  through  a 
whole  stack.  The  mycelium  has  been  known  to 
make  its  way  through  as  many  as  a  dozen  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper  and  infect  healthy  fruit.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  was  consid- 
erable moisture  in  the  paper  and  it  was  probably 
well  saturated  from  the  decaying  fruit,  much  of 
the  time. 

Life  History  of  the  Fungus. — The  life  history 
of  this  fungus  has  been  well  worked  out,  and  con- 
sists of  three  stages  which  have  different  ap- 
pearances and  perform  different,  functions.  The 
vegetative  stage  is  the  white  cotton-like  growth  so 
common  in  the  packing  houses.  This  growth  has 
no  spores,  but  can  spread  very  rapidly  and  has  the 
power  to  infect  healthy  fruit  simply  by  coming 
in  contact  with  and  spreading  over  it.  A  soften- 
ing of  the  tissue  takes  place,  after  which  the  my- 
celium enters  and  grows  through  the  tissue.  In 
this  white  growth  the  black  bodies  mentioned 
above  and  known  as  Sclerotia  are  produced.  These 
are  nothing  more  than  a  very  solid,  dense  mass 
of  mycelium,  so  formed  that  it,  will  resist  long- 
periods  of  hot.  dry  weather  or  cold  freezing  condi- 
tions of  the  Eastern  States.  After  these  bodies 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  rest  and  the  favor- 
able wot  weather  of  winter  has  come  they  revive 
and  again  become  active.  When  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable one  of  two  things  may  happen:  the  Scle- 
rotia may  send  out  a  fresh  growth  of  mycelium, 
the  vegetative  slage.  which  could  easily  infect  a 
growing  cover  crop,  or  they  may  develop  the  spore 
stage  of  the  fungus.  This  last  is  accomplished 
by  sending  out  a  small,  funnel-shaped,  toad  stool- 
like growth  which  has  a  roundish  CUp-shaped  disk-, 
teehnicalily  called  an  apothecium,  and  a  more  or 
less  evident  stem.  In  these  a  potheen,  are  produced 
the  spores.  These  are  formed  in  rather  long,  cylin- 
drical sacks,  or  asci.  Hence  the  spores  arc  called 
ascospores.  These  spores  are  very  small  and  are 
easily  scattered  by  the  wind.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous and  can  be  seen  leaving  the  fungus  as 
small  clouds  of  dust.  They  may  be  carried  to  the 
lemons  or  may  infect  the  cover  crop.   The  spores 


on  the  lemons  are  probably  carried  to  the  packing 
house  before  any  great  amount,  of  infection  takes 
place  Germination,  when  conditions  arc  favor- 
able, will  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Infection  is  thought  to  take  place  through  some 
injury  or  through  the  button  end  of  the  fruit 
When  once  these  spores  have  gained  entrance  to 
the  lemon  through  the  button  or  some  abrasion, 
they  produce  the  cottony  mold  stage,  which  in 
turn  may  readily  enter  healthy  lemons  which  are 
free  from  abrasions. 

The  Relation  Between  a  Cover  Crop  and  Cottony 
Mold. — There  is  no  question  but  that  the  disease 
has  increased  with  the  increased  growing  of  cover 
crops.  The  same  fungus  not  only  occurs  in  the 
fruit,  of  the  lemon,  but  is  also  a  parasite  on  cer- 
tain cover  crops,  vetch  being  by  far  the  most,  com- 
mon host.  While  this  fungus  is  very  common  on 
vetch,  tin'  injury  it.  does  to  the  crop  as  a  whole 
is  negligible.  The  dense  growth  of  vetch  affords 
a  suitable  place  for  the  fungus  to  grow  and  if  also 
occurs  as  a  saprophyte  on  any  dead  or  dying  vege- 
table matter.  Under  the  vetch  the  Sclerotia  are 
produced  in  great  numbers  and  can  readily  be 
found  in  infested  orchards  with  very  little  search- 
ing. After  ;i  period  of  rest,  they  are  ready  the 
following  season,  when  the  winter  rains  begin,  to 
develop  the  spore  stage,  as  already  described. 

Not  only  does  this  fungus  appear  on  lemons  as  a 
watery  rot.  but  it  is  also  an  active  parasite  on 
the  twigs  and  branches  of  both  lemon  and  orange 
trees,  upon  which  the  hard  Sclerotia,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  can  produce  the  spore  stage. 
Thus,  the  spores  would  have  easy  access  to  the 
green  lemons.  It,  is  probable  that  those  spores 
could  stand  considerable  drying  before  they  would 
fail  to  germinate.  This  diseased  condition  of  the 
branches  of  lemon  trees  is  fortunately  not,  very 
common. 

We  have,  therefore,  two  distinct  and  different 
methods  of  infection:  first,  from  the  spores  that 
develop  from  the  Sclerotia  formed  under  the  cover 
crop,  and  second,  from  the  spores  developed  in  the 
diseased  lemon  twigs.  Either,  or  both  of  these 
sources  of  infection  may  be  present,  in  an  orch- 
ard, but  by  far  the  worst  and  most  common  is 
that  from  the  cover  crop. 

Its  Relation  to  Similar  Parasites. — The  cottony 
mold  (Sclerotia),  belongs  to  a  well  known  group 
of  fungi,  many  of  which  are  active  in  causing  planl 
diseases.  Some  of  these  fungi  attack  various  ber- 
ries and  fruits  (the  dreaded  brown  rot  of  the  poach 
and  plum  being  a  member  of  this  group),  while 
others  arc  found  on  various  cultivated  plants,  es- 
pecially small  seedlings.  Many  and  varied  plants 
belonging  to  widely  removed  families  may  serve 
as  hosts  for  different  members  of  the  genus.  In 
our  work,  we  have  found  this  disease  on  celery, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  egg  plant,  alfalfa  and  fruit 
and  twigs  of  lemons  and  twigs  of  oranges.  It  is 
not,  known  definitely  whether  the  fungus  from 
these  various  sources  is  one  or  several  distinct 
species,  as  the  classification  of  this  group  is  very 
obscure.  Further  study,  however,  is  expected  to 
determine  this  fact. 

Laboratory  Experiments. — Research  work  upon 
this  fungus  in  the  laboratory  has  established  the 
following  facts : 

First — Repeated  inoculations  have  proven  that 
the  cottony  mold  is  caused  by  the  sclerotinia  fun- 
gus and  no  other. 

Second — The  white  cottony  filaments  of  the 
vegetative  fungus  are  able  to  enter  and  destroy 
a  perfectly  sound  lemon  at  any  point  of  contact, 
no  abrasions  being  necessary. 

Third — Every  attempt  to  inoculate  the  healthy, 
uninjured  skin  of  a  lemon  with  the  spores  from 
the  perfect  stage  of  the  fungus  has  failed.  When 
spores  were  applied  to  the  entire  fruit  with  an 
atomizer,  they  germinated  and  entered  the  lemon 
only  through  the  button.  The  buttons  of  green 
LemOIIS  were  infected  much  easier  than  those  of 
tree  ripes  or  tout  cured  fruit. 

PpUXth- — This  fungus  has  repeatedly  been  car- 
ried in  pure  culture  through  its  entire  life  his- 
tory from  asoospore  to  ascospore  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Fifth — Ascospores  developed  from  pure  cul- 
tures, isolated  from  a  diseased  Valencia  orange 
branch,  produced  the  typical  cottony  mold  when 
inoculated  by  punctures  into  lemons.  The  same 
results  were  secured  with  the  ascospores  isolated 

(Continued  on  Page  191.) 
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WINTEB  IRRIGATION. 

Winter  irrigation  is  increasing  in  California  as  a  surety 
that  the  year's  water  supply  will  be  above  a  certain 
minimum.  Deciduous  trees  and  vines,  on  soil  that  is 
fairly  retentive,  can  be  carried  through  a  satisfactory 
year's  growth  and  fruiting,  with  good  cultivation,  by  ar- 
tificially soaking  the  soil  in  winter.  In  this  way  injury 
to  the  trees  or  vines  by  a  year  of  scant  rainfall  is  avoided. 
The  practice  has  not  the  same  value  in  garden  practice, 
because  there  still  will  remain  the  demand  for  summer 
irrigation  if  succession  of  fresh  vegetables  is  to  be  se- 
cured. But  for  ample  crops  of  staple  field  vegetables 
which  are  usually  grown  without  summer  irrigation,  the 
winter-soaking  method  is  of  the  same  importance  that  it 
is  with  I'm  it  trees — it  insures  ample  moisture  every  year. 

Pall  and  winter  irrigation  are  very  important  in  gar- 
dening in  regions  of  uncertain  rainfall,  because  they 
bring  the  soil  into  condition  for  the  early  planting  which 
is  often  the  secret  of  satisfaction  and  success.  In  south- 
ern California,  and  the  interior  of  the  central  regions  of 
the  State  as  well,  he  who  waits  for  rainfall  to  start  his 
gardening  often  loses  half  the  season's  producing  capac- 
ity. In  these  parts  of  the  State  the  rain  at  its  maximum 
is  seldom  excessive,  consequently  one  incurs  no  danger 
bul  invites  every  benefit  by  wetting  the  soil  well  and 
going  to  work  at  least  with  the  hardier  vegetables  while 
the  autumn  sunshine  still  imparts  warmth  to  the  soil. 

The  use  of  winter  storm  water  often  results  in  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  silt  and  other  materials  rich  in  plant  food. 

lln\Y  MICH  IRRIGATION  IS  NEEDED? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  exactly  for  any 
crop,  but  it  can  be  approximated  more  nearly  for  an  or- 
chard or  vineyard  or  a  field  crop  than  for  a  garden,  which 
should  be  held  up  to  its  maximum  of  free  water  nearly 
all  the  time.  Evidently  the  requirement  for  gardening 
is  greater  than  for  any  other  cropping.  How  much  water 
will  be  required  to  hold  any  piece  of  land  up  to  its  best 
estate  of  moisture,  depends  upon  the  plant-  grown,  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  the  slope  and  exposure,  the  local  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  air.  the  rainfall,  etc.  The  quantity 
can,  then,  only  be  determined  for  each  piece  of  ground 
with  the  data  of  its  conditions  and  environment,  and  the 
observing  man  will  allow  the  plants  to  tell  him  by  their 
vigor  and  speed  of  growth  how  the  supply  suits  them. 

Ardquate  Use  of  Water  Essential. — Beyond  any  theo- 
retical computation  of  the  amount  of  water  needed,  it  is 
one  of  the  plainest  teachings  of  California  experience 
that  <iood,  thorough  soaking  of  the  ground  is  the  secret 
of  satisfactory  results.  Surface  sprinkling  without  pene- 
tration is  a  delusion  even  in  lawn  growing.  It  gives  the 
impression  of  moisture  when  the  roots  of  the  plant  may 
be  famishing  in  dry  ground.  Pouring  on  water  from  a 
watering  pot.  though  it  be  once  every  day,  will  make 
a  brick  to  inclose  the  plant  stem  and  roots  if  the  soil  be 
prone  to  bake.  On  larger  scale  work  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  for  productiveness  a  small  piece  of 
ground  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  and  then  as  thor- 
oughly cultivated  on  the  surface  to  kill  weeds  and  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  moisture  into  the  air  by  evaporation, 
is  preferable  to  twice  the  surface  only  half  watered.  One 
very  thorough  wetting,  with  good  cultivation,  will  pro- 
duce better  results  than  several  superficial  waterings. 
And  in  this  way  the  water  can  be  used  the  most  econom- 
ically by  accomplishing  the  most  good  with  the  least 
labor. 

Another  very  important  point  is  to  keep  the  moisture 
supply  always  adequate.  One  who  waits  till  the  plants 
show  distress  has  lost  his  chance.  One  of  our  experienced 
growers  very  pertinently  says:  "If  we  allow  our  ground 
to  get  the  least  bit  dry  the  vegetables  are  stunted  in 


growth,  and  then  it  takes  several  days  to  catch  up  a«rain, 
if  it  ever  does.  I  hold  that  a  stunted  vegetable  is  as 
bad  as  a  stunted  calf  or  pig.  It  is  never  as  good  as  if  it 
was  pushed  right  along  from  the  beginning." 

GARDEN  DRAINAGE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  generalization  based  upon  a 
wide  view  of  our  two-season  year,  that  the  secret  of 
success  in  California  vegetable  growing  consists  in  getting 
plants  "out  of  the  wet"  at  one  time  and  into  it  at  an- 
other. It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  exact  to  say  that 
success  lies  in  securing  generous  but  not  excessive  moist- 
ure at  all  times,  and  this  is  essential  to  the  best  growth 
of  the  plant  in  any  climate.  And  yet  so  strikingly  antith- 
etical are  our  moisture-extremes  at  the  heijrht  of  the 
two  seasons,  and  so  characteristic,  both  in  times  and  meth- 
ods, are  the  policies  and  practices  by  which  we  modify 
both  to  the  best  advantage,  that  the  world-wide  princi- 
ples to  which  they  conform  arc  out  of  sight  of  the  casual 
observer.  For  it  is  not  only  that  we  have  always  to 
guard  against  extremes  of  saturation  and  aridity  and 
keep  the  plant  along  the  lines  of  sufficiency — that  is  the 
universal  proposition.  In  addition  to  this,  California, 
speaking  generally,  has  to  do  special  work  against  one 
extreme  at  one  time  and  against  the  other  extreme  at 
another  time;  hence  the  opening  remark. 

Regulation  of  moisture  in  California  either  involves 
more  considerations  than  are  usually  recognized  in  humid 
climates  or  involves  them  in  higher  degree  and  imputes 
to  them  increased  significance.  Choice  of  location  and 
soil;  time  and  method  of  planting  and  cultivation:  the 
choice  of  the  crop  with  reference  to  natural  moisture 
supply  and  the  atmospheric  conditions;  the  employment 
of  irrigation;  and  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  arti- 
ficial drainage  facilities — all  these  are  factors  which  are 
perhaps  more  sharply  concerned  in  results  here  than  in 
humid  climates,  because  our  extremes,  in  all  except  low 
temperatures,  are  more  exacting.  Correct  practice  here 
gives  grand  results,  but  ill-timed  or  illy  adapted  practice 
does  not  give  merely  less  satisfactory  results:  it  invites 
failure.  Our  drainage  proposition  must  always  be  con- 
ditioned upon  proper  conservation  of  moisture,  and.  as 
will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  with  the  discussion,  contem- 
plated artificial  drainage  may  have  the  power  in  make  or 
ruin  a  crop  if  its  action  is  not  intelligently  employed,  or 
intelligently  rejected,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Benefits  of  Drainage. — It  may  be  admitted  at  the  outsel 
that  in  regions  of  heavy  rainfall  or  in  locations  subject 
to  much  percolation  from  higher  lands,  underdrainage 
may  be  necessary  to  satisfactory  use  of  the  land  in  win- 
ter gardening  unless  the  soil  is  deep  and  free  enough  to 
readily  dispose  of  the  surplus  water.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  necessary  in  some  cases,  and  gratifying  results 
follow  in  lowering  the  ground  water,  admitting  air.  warm- 
ing the  soil,  making  it  hospitable  to  the  plant,  rendering 
fertility  available  and  lengthening  the  growing  season 
of  the  plant  both  by  these  services  and  by  making  the 
soil  sooner  amenable  to  tillage  and  susceptible  of  better 
tilth.  All  these  are  general  drainage  principles  applicable 
here  as  elsewhere  and  in  some  soils  and  situations  the 
same  method  of  application  is  best,  viz.:  thorough  under- 
drainage preferably  with  tile  but  also  attainable  with 
trenches  partly  filled  with  rock,  or  with  regular  runways 
with  placed  stones  or  poles  or  boards  or  whatever  may 
be  most  available  to  the  person  at  the  time.  In  drainage 
for  garden  purposes,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  water  table  should  be  lowered  as  far  as  is  essential 
to  the  satisfactory  growth  of  trees,  nor  is  it  desirable 
generally  that  it  should  be.  Tile  laid  two  feet  from  the 
Surface  will  answer  in  most  e;ises  if  the  bind  lies  Well 
for  the  outflow  of  the  drainage. 

Conserving  Moisture.  -The  general  purpose  in  Califor- 
nia gardening  must  be  to  save  moisture,  not  to  facilitate 
its  escape.  It  is  especially  important  in  an  arid  country 
that  the  loAver  strata  of  the  soil  should  be  a  storage  reser- 
voir for  the  use  of  the  plant  in  the  dry  season.  This 
fact  underlies  the  recommendations  for  cultivation  which 
will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter,  but  it  also  has  intimate 
relations  with  the  subject  of  drainage.    Evidently.  re- 
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course  to  drainage  should  not  endanger  the  generously 
adequate  moisture  supply  which  the  plant  needs,  arid 
for  this  reason  the  almost  universal  exhortation  in  gar- 
dening treatises  for  humid  climates:  "first  of  all,  deeply 
drain  your  soil,"  either  subject  the  trusting  Californian  to 
a  useless  expense,  or,  worse  than  that,  makes  his  land  less 
suited  to  his  purpose  than  it  was  before  the  expenditure 
was  made. 

For  it  should  be  noted:  first,  that  our  light  deep  loams 
which  are  chiefly  used  for  garden  purposes,  can  naturally 
dispose  of  all  the  surplus  water  which  the  clouds  afford 
them  ;  second,  our  heavier  soils  sometimes  make  a  great 
surface  show  of  saturation  when  the  lower  layers  have 
really  far  less  than  their  holding  capacity,  because  per- 
colation is  slow,  not  only  by  nature  of  the  soil  but  by  the 
lack  of  thorough  tillage  which  would  help  to  hold  a  large 
precipitation  until  the  soil  could  absorb  it;  third,  our 
soils  dispose  of  moisture  very  rapidly  during  the  dry  in- 
tervals of  the  rainy  season,  and  this  can  be  increased  by 
winter  cultivation  which  should  not  aim  to  fine  the  sur- 
face but  to  open  it  to  the  air;  fourth,  by  their  active 
winter  growth,  the  plants  themselves  pump  from  the  sur- 
face layer  volumes  of  water,  the  escape  of  which  opens 
the  way  for  capillarity  to  relieve  lower  layers  of  their 
surplus,  and  thus  the  active  roots  help  to  prepare  the 
way  for  their  own  farther  extension. 

Really,  then,  what  California  soils  need  for  winter  gar- 
den purposes  is  natural  surface  drainage,  viz.,  downward 
into- thirsty  lower  layers:  upward  into  the  air  by  evap- 
oration from  earth-surfaces  or  plant-surfaces.  Where 
this  is  not  adequate  to  the  relief  of  surface  saturation 
and  consequent  preparation  for  seed  sowing,  very  simple 
artificial  surface  drainage  is  usually  effective.  This  can 
be  mainly  accomplished  with  the  plow,  first  by  opening 
drainage  furrows  at  proper  intervals,  and  this  is  often 
all  that  is  needed  to  dispose  of  surplus  water;  second, 
by  ridging  with  the  plow  which  prepares  long  seed  beds 
a  little  above  the  general  surface  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  channels  for  the  escape  of  the  water;  third,  by 
ipening  deeper  surface-drains  to  act  directly  or  to  re- 
ceive and  speed  the  departure  of  the  outflow  from  the 
open  furrows.  All  of  these  forms  of  treatment,  selected 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  need  of  drainage,  have 
proved  widely  satisfactory  and  have  facilitated  magnifi- 
cent, winter  growth  of  vegetables  upon  heavy  adobe  soils 
in  some  of  our  regions  of  heaviest  winter  rains.  The  ac- 
tion is  quicker  than  under-draining  because  percolation  is 
notably  slow  in  such  soil.  It  removes  the  surplus  from 
the  surface  just  at  the  time  that  its  absence  is  most  de- 
sirable and  it  leaves  the  moisture  stored  below  to  rise 
as  the  demand  for  it  advances.  On  the  other  hand,  under- 
d rai.ua ge,  where  it  is  not  imperatively  demanded  by  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  has  clearly  acted  too  slowly  to  bring 
the  surface  speedily  irrto  satisfactory  condition  and  has 
acted  too  long  in  drawing  away  more  water  than  is  desira- 
ble from  below  and  has  then  continued  as  a  very  effec- 
tive hot-air  system  for  farther  dryiug  of  soil-substance 
which  should  have  retained  more  moisture  to  supply  the 
plant  and  foster  capillary  action  from  still  lower  layers. 
In  the  writer's  own  experience  shallow-rooting  plants 
have  dwindled  over  tile  lines  while  those  midway  be- 
tween the  lines  were  growing  rapidly. 

Conditions  Determining  Recourse  to  Underdrainage. — 

It  may  be  well  to  specify  a  few  of  the  conditions  which 
should  determine  whether  underdrainage  should  be  pro- 
vided in  land  under  consideration  for  vegetable  growing. 
Of  course,  the  claim  already  alluded  to,  that  any  piece 
of  soil  selected  for  gardening  must  be  first  under-drained, 
is  an  exaggeration  anywhere  in  the  world  probably,  be- 
cause there  are  areas  of  naturally  well-drained  soil  every- 
where. Enough  has  been  said  of  California  garden  soils 
to  show  that  the  most  of  them  are  of  this  character  and 
that  no  probable  amount  of  rainfall  would  injure  them. 
The  exception  has  also  been  sufficiently  characterized  irr 
the  chapter  orr  soils. 

To  reach  assurance  for  or  against  underdrainage  in  par- 
ticular eases  one  has  to  consider  the  soil,  the  rainfall, 
the  character  of  the  root  growth  to  be  ministered  to,  the 
growing  season  of  the  crop,  and  the  practice  of  irrigation. 


The  mere  amount  of  rainfall  is  so  intimately  related 
to  soil  texture,  depth,  subsoil,  slope,  and  exposure  that, 
considered  alone,  it  affords  no  guide  whatever  to  the 
need  of  artificial  drainage.  There  are  many  situations  re- 
ceiving an  annual  rainfall  of  forty  to  sixty  inches  which 
not  only  do  not  need  underdrainage  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  irrigation  must  be  employed  as  early  as  May  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  shallow-rooting  plants.  There 
are  either  coarse,  leachy  soils  or  else  shallow  loams  lying 
upon  sloping  and  porous  bedrock.  Leaving  these  out  of 
consideration,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  land,  even  of 
quite  retentive  character,  receiving  a  rainfall  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  inches,  distributed  as  California  rainfall 
usually  is,  needs  underdrainage  for  garden  purposes.  Of 
course,  this  claim  clearly  presupposes  that  the  land  in 
question  does  not  receive  any  considerable  amount  of 
water  by  overflow  or  underflow  by  seepage  from  higher 
land.  Any  such  rainfall  as  noted  can  probably  be  con- 
trolled by  such  surface  use  or  surface  release  as  have 
already  been  described,  or  by  such  early  and  deep  culti- 
vation as  the  garden  should  receive,  there  can  be  stored 
in  the  soil  the  moderate  residuum  remaining  from  the 
amount  of  rainfall  indicated,  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances a  greater  rainfall  can  be  thus  disposed  of. 

Deep-rooting  plants  like  fruit  trees  will  of  course  be 
injured  by  saturation  of  the  subsoil  which  would  not  in- 
jure garden  vegetables,  therefore  underdrainage  of  the 
orchard  is  a  different  proposition  from  that  of  the  garden. 
It  should  be  stated  for  the  distant  reader  that  the  term 
"garden"  in  California  is  not  understood  to  include  fruit 
trees,  except  in  villages  or  suburban  places. 

The  growing  season  of  the  vegetable  crop  is  also  re- 
lated to  the  matter  of  underdrainage.  While  the  winter 
garden  on  a  retentive  soil  in  a  region  of  quite  large  rain- 
fall, may  be  greatly  improved  by  underdrainage,  the  sum- 
mer growth  of  the  same  plants  perhaps,  and  of  field  crops 
of  shallow-rooting  vegetables,  may  be  benefited  by  such 
surface  treatment  during  the  winter  as  shall  promote  the 
absorption  and  retention  of  the  whole  rainfall  to  the  soil 
and  subsoil.  This  practice  may  insure  the  perfection  of 
a  crop  without  irrigation  which  could  not  be  grown  on 
a  less  retentive  soil  nor  on  one  currently  drained  on  its 
surplus  water. 

The  practice  of  irrigation  may  create  a  need  for  under- 
drainage which  may  not  exist  on  land  used  for  rainfall- 
gardening.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  well  drained  this  need 
will  not,  however,  occur,  unless  the  natural  escape  of  sur- 
plus water  has  been  destroyed  by  rise  of  the  bottom  water 
which  has,  in  some  large  districts  in  California,  followed 
excessive  irrigation,  and  the  seepage  of  water  from  leaky 
ditches.  Especially  unfortunate,  too,  has  it  been  that  this 
rise  of  the  ground  water  has  brought  within  reach  of  cap- 
illary action  and  surface  evaporation  alkaline  salts  which 
are  destructive  to  vegetation.  But  here  again  the  growth 
of  vegetables  can  be  successfully  pursued  on  lands  with 
water  too  near  the  surface  to  favor  fruit  trees,  providing 
the  rise  of  alkali  does  not  occur.  For  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables, then,  it  is  not  generally  imperative  that  the  land 
be  underdrained,  even  if  irrigation  is  practiced,  though 
there  are  eases  of  retentive  soils  in  which  this  is  desirable. 
In  irrigation  in  a  humid  climate  where  a  heavy  downfall 
of  rain  may  imme<l;«-i«l.v  follow  a  saturation  by  irrigation, 
underdrainage  is  a  safeguard.  California,  with  a  rainless 
summer,  is  freed  from  this  danger. 

Too  great  emphasis,  even  to  indulgence  in  repetition, 
can  hardly  be  placed  upon  the  point  of  view  held  in  this 
work.  We  are  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  plants  which 
are  used  before  maturity  and  in  which  large  free  growth 
of  foliage  stem  and  seed  vessel  are  the  points  desired  and 
not  mature  seed.  Most  of  these  plants  are  also  shallow- 
rooted  and  are  concerned  in  the  lower  layers  of  soil,  not 
as  a  place  of  root  activity,  but  rather  as  a  reservoir  of 
moisture  arrd  a  storehouse  of  plant  food  which  shall  come 
to  them  dissolved  in  the  upward  movement  of  abundant 
water.  Consequently,  these  plants  do  not  require  the 
degree  of  soil  dryness  which  best  ministers  to  maturing 
processes,  nor  do  they  need  such  deep  penetration  of  air 
as  is  needed  to  make  subsoils  hospitable  for  deep-rooting 
plants.  (To  be  Continued.) 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


MIXING  CONCRETE  ON  THE 
FARM. 


How  to  Select  Materials  and  Mix 
Concrete. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness,  uniformity 
and  quick  development  of  strength,  the 
only  cement  practically  used  at  present  is 
the  kind  called  "Portland."  There  are 
almost  as  many  hrands  of  Portland  cement 
as  there  are  of  wheat  Hour.  For  Carta 
work  choose  some  brand  guaranteed  by 
the  local  dealer  to  meet  the  standard 
specifications  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  which  standards  are 
approved  by  the  national  government. 

Cement  takes  water  so  easily  that  care 
must  be  exercised  in  storing  it.  Upon  the 
regular  floor  of  a  good  building  place 
timbers  close  together  as  a  support  for  a 
false  floor  upon  which  the  cement  should 
be  piled. 

Keep  the  Cement  Dry. — Cement  is 
heavy;  do  not  overload  the  floor  of  the 
building  by  piling  it  too  high,  and  do  not 
store  it  against  side  walls.  Keep  it  cov- 
ered with  canvas  or  roofing  paper.  Ce- 
ment once  wet  sets  up  and  is  unfit  for  use. 
However,  lumps  due  to  pressure  in  the 
Storehouse  must  not  be  mistaken  for  set- 
up cement.  Such  lumps  are  easily  crum- 
bled and  may  then  be  used. 

Do   NoT    Br Y    STORE   SCREENED   TO  ONE 

Size. — Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  Portland 
cement  and  particles  of  stone.  The  stone 
should  vary  In  size  from  pieces  one  inch 
in  diameter  to  sand  grains.  By  so  grad- 
ing the  stone,  the  smaller  particles  til  in 
the  spaces  between  the  larger  pieces, 
thereby  producing  the  most  compact  and 
the  strongest  mixture. 

The  best  stone  for  crushed  rock  is  one 
which  is  clean,  hard  and  breaks  with 
sharp  angles.  Trap,  granite  and  hard 
limestone  are  among  the  best;  the  use  of 
shale,  slate  and  soft  limestones  and  sand- 
stones should  be  avoided.  The  crushed 
rock  should  be  screened  on  a  Vi-ineh 
screen  to  remove  the  fine  particles.  These 
small  particles  should  be  considered  as 
sand;  and,  if  insufficient  in  quantity  to 
make  the  proper  proportion  of  the  con- 
crete, as  is  described  later,  enough  sand 
should  be  added  to  them  to  produce  the 
required  amount. 

Wki.i.  Gradkd  Gravel  Good. — Gravel  well 
graded  in  sizes  is  at  least  equally  as  good 
for  concrete  as  crushed  stone.  Bank-run 
gravel,  just  as  dug  from  the  pit,  seldom 
runs  even  and  rarely  has  the  right  pro- 
portion of  sand  and  pebbles  for  making 
the  best  concrete.  The  mixture  most  suit- 
able has  one  part  sand  to  two  parts  gravel, 
measured  by  volume,  in  which  all  sizes 
passing  through  a  1-inch  mesh  screen  and 
retained  on  a  ',4-ineh  screen  are  consid 
ered  gravel.  As  there  is  usually  too  much 
sand  for  the  gravel,  it  is  both  advisable 
and  profitable  to  screen  the  material  and 
to  remix  them  in  the  proper  proportions, 
(1  ravel  should  have  no  rotten  stone  and 
should  be  clean,  so  that  the  cement  may 
adhere  to  it  tightly. 

Sand  Must  Bk  Clean: — With  dirty  sand 
no  amount  of  cement  will  make  strong 
concrete.  Generally  sand  is  clean,  but  if 
not,  it  can  easily  be  washed  by  playing  a 
hose  or  flushing  water  upon  thin  layers  of 
sand  placed  on  a  tight-jointed  inclined 
wooden  board.  In  size  of  grain  it  should 
vary  uniformly  from  fine  to  coarse.  All 
particles  passing  a  'i-inch  screen  may  be 
considered  sand. 

Any  good-tasting  drinking  water  is  suit- 
able for  concrete. 

No  Great  Expense  rofc  Tools. — The 
tools  and  equipment  necessary  for  mak- 
ing concrete  in  moderate  quantities  are 
already  at  hand  on  a  well  conducted  farm, 


or  will  be  useful  afterward  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

Two  square-pointed  "paddy"  shovels. 
No.  3. 

One  round-pointed  tiling  shovel  or  one 
garden  spade. 

One  heavy  garden  rake. 


Proper  Proportion  for  Farm  Work. — 
For  farm  work  the  following  proportions 
are  most  suitable:  For  concrete  neces- 
sarily waterproof,  1:2:4  or  1:4;  for  all 
other  ordinary  purposes,  1 :  2 ll> :  5  or  1:5. 

Such  proportions  of  three  parts,  as 
1:2:4,  indicate  that  the  concrete  is  to  be 


wheelbarrows.  For  this  purpose  use  a 
bottomless  box  holding  one  cubic  foot.  A 
shallow  bottomless  frame  is  also  a  con- 
venient, means  of  measuring.  Such  a 
frame,  when  set  on  the  mixing  board  and 
filled,  should  contain  the  full  amount  of 
sand  or  one-half  the  quantity  of  gravel, 
or  (  rushed  rock,  required  for  one  batch 
of  concrete. 

Using  a  "Two-Men  Board." — The  size  of 
the  batch  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  help  and  the  dimensions  of  the  mixing 
board  or  platform.  For  work  of  ordinary 
size,  sufficient  room  will  be  had  on  a 
"two-men  board,"  8  by  14  feet,  framed 
solidly  and  covered  with  one-inch  stuff 
with  tight  joints  the  short  way  of  the 
board.  A  wooden  strip  nailed  around  the 
outer  edges  will  prevent  the  loss  of  liquid 
cement.  For  such  a  board  and  the  pro- 
portions designated  above,  make  the  bot- 
tomless frame  of  the  clear  dimensions 
given  in  the  table  below. 


■SAA/o 
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Fig.  I.    Proportion  of  Materials  and  Resulting  Concrete. 


Fig.  2.    General  View  of  Mixing  Board,  Tools,  etc. 


Fig.  3.    Shoveling  Concrete  on  a  "Two-Men  Board. 


Fig.  4.    Shoveling  and  Man  Raking  Concrete 

bucket  or  one 


or 


One  sprinkling  can 
spray  nozzle  for  hose. 

One  water  barrel  or  one  length  of  hose. 

One  sidewalk  tamper  or  home-made 
wooden  tamper. 

One  sand  screen  made  of  a  section  of 
(4-inch  mesh  nailed  to  a  wooden  frame. 

One  measuring  box  or  frame.  See  de- 
scription further  along  in  article. 

One  mixing  board. 

Two  wheelbarrows  with  steel  trays. 


mixed  1  part  cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  4 
parts  screened  gravel  or  crushed  rock; 
and  1:4  that  it  is  to  be  mixed  1  part  ce- 
ment to  4  parts  bank  run  gravel. 

Measurement  by  counting  shovelfuls  is 
poor  and  uncertain  practice.  To  avoid 
splitting  of  bags  of  cement,  make  as  the 
unit  of  measurement  1  cubic  foot,  the 
amount  of  loose  cement  contained  in  one 
cement  bag.  Such  measurements  are 
made  a  very  easy  matter  by  gauging  the 


TAULK  V  KOK  TWO-IIAO  HATCH. 


9f  Z 


Proportion. 
1:2     : 4  or  1 : 4 
1:2V.: 5  or  1:5 


if 


ft   Pk  03 

2  0't;"x2'S"x3'0" 
2  0'(J"x2'f."x4'O" 


•For  bank-run  gravt.  use  the  same 
table,  but  no  sand  is  required  except  that 
which  is  already  in  the  gravel. 

LABOR-SAVING    FACTORS   IN    MlXINO. — All 

the  materials  (slightly  more  than  the 
computed  quantities  I  should  be  on  hand 
before  beginning  the  work.  They  can 
often  be  hauled  at  odd  times.  The  sand 
and  gravel  or  stone  should  be  piled  so  as 
to  cause  the  least  amount  of  wheeling;  to 
make  the  mixing  most  convenient  to  the 
water  supply;  to  allow  room  for  the  fu- 
ture location  of  the  mixing  board. 

If  the  gravel  does  not  need  screening, 
place  a  bottomless  frame,  previously  de- 
scribed for  a  1:4  mix,  on  the  mixing 
board  and  fill  it  level  full  with  gravel. 
Lift  the  frame,  spread  the  gravel  slighly 
with  the  garden  rake,  and  upon  it  dis- 
tribute evenly  two  bags  (the  full  amount  I 
of  cement.  Set  the  frame  upon  the  leveled 
surface  of  cement  and  gravel  and  again 
fill  it  in  the  same  way. 

Mix  Carefully  With  a  Rakk. — Remove 
the  frame  and  spread  the  entire  mass  by 
dragging  it  back  and  forth  with  the  rake. 
Two  men,  opposite  each  other,  theti  turn 
the  batch  with  the  square-pointed  shovels. 
Again  use  the  rake.  Keep  turning  until 
the  cement  no  longer  shows  in  streaks, 
until  the  mixture  has  a  uniform  color. 
Throw  up  the  ragged  edges  and,  with 
sprinkling  can  or  hose  with  spray  nozzle, 
apply  water  in  quantity,  according  to 
special  directions  given  later  for  each 
particular  kind  of  construction.  Turn 
again  and  add  as  much  more  water  as 
may  be  required.  If  dry  streaks  are  still 
evident,  continue  the  turning  until  they 
disappear.  With  wheelbarrows  quickly 
remove  the  concrete  and  immediately  use 
it  in  the  work. 

If  ci  ushed  rock  or  screened  gravel  is  to 
be  used,  fill  the  bottomless  frame  with 
sand  and  distribute  upon  it  2  bags  of  ce- 
ment. Drag  the  material  back  and  forth 
with  the  garden  rake,  then  turn,  as  de- 
scribed above,  until  the  mass  has  a  uni- 
form color.  Spread  the  mixture  so  that 
two  framefuls  of  crushed  rock  or  screened 
gravel  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Wet  the 
mass  and  turn  as  for  bank-run  gravel 
until  each  stone  is  coated  with  cement 
mortar.  Remove  as  for  the  gravel  con- 
crete. 

For  the  proportion  of  l:2'j:5  or  1:5  the 
method  for  mixing  is  the  same. 

Since  crushed  stone  is  more  or  less 
porous,  in  dry  hot  weather  it  is  advisable 
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to  keep  the  stone  pile  wet,  or  at  least  to 
water  the  stone  well  as  it  stands  on  wheel- 
barrows ready  for  the  mixing  board. 

No  Vast  Amount  of  Knowledge  Neces- 
sary.— No  vast  amount  of  knowledge  and 
experience  is  necessary  to  do  first-class 
work  in  concrete.  Success  is  dependent 
upon  the  care  and  thoroughness  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  materials,  mixing 
of  these  ingredients  and  protection  of  the 
freshly  placed  concrete. 


CALIFORNIA  PEOPLE  AND 
PROSPECTS. 


The  State  school  census  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  which  was  com- 
pleted recently  by  Superintendent  Hyatt, 
shows  that,  with  one  or  two  small  excep- 
tions, the  agricultural  counties  have 
gained  both  in  number  of  families  and  in 
school  census  children,  indicating  that  the 
trend  of  population  is  to  the  farm,  where 
the  family  can  live  at  less  expense  and 
combat  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  enumeration  is  also  interesting  for 
showing  that  there  is  a  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  Asiatic  children  and  that  the 
hegira  of  immigrants  from  the  Far  East 
is  steadily  adding  to  the  future  problems 
of  California. 

Family  Increase  Less. — The  school 
census  shows  a  total  of  634,963  children 
in  California  under  the  age  of  17,  of 
which  460,238  are  of  school  age,  between 

5  and  17  years. 

While  there  is  an^ncrease  of  4348  in 
the  total  number  of  children,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  about  9234  in  the  number  of 
census  children.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  operation  of  the  new  law  requiring 
census  marshals  to  obtain  sworn  reports 
from  parents  and  guardians. 

The  total  number  of  families  is  289,465, 
a  gain  of  4178,  but  the  average  number 
of  children  per  family  of  those  families 
having  children  under  17  years  of  age 
has  fallen  from  2.21  per  family  last  year 
to  2.12  this  year.  If  the  total  number  of 
families  in  the  State  could  be  determined, 
the  ratio  of  children  per  family  would  be 
much  lower,  as  there  are  many  families 
in  each  district  that  have  no  children. 
The  average  number  of  children  of  school 
age  is  still  less,  being  1.59,  a  decrease  of 

6  per  cent.  There  are  many  families  in 
each  district  that  have  no  children. 

While  the  ratio  used  by  statisticians  in 
estimating  population  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  census  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  from  3.9  to  5,  in  view  of  the 
decreasing  number  of  children  per  family, 
the  ratio  is  very  close  to  the  figure,  which 
would  give  an  estimated  population  today 
for  California  of  2,301,190. 

County  Population.  —  Multiplying  the 
number  of  census  children  per  county  by 
the  ratio  of  5,  the  population  of  the  larger 
counties  of  the  State  is  as  follows: 

San  Francisco — 373,645. 

Alameda— 256,950. 

Santa  Clara— 89,990. 

Fresno— 82,280. 

Sacramento — 55,885. 

San  Bernardino — 55,855. 

San  Diego— 55,570. 

Sonoma— 53,295. 

San  Joaquin — 44,535. 

The  census  shows  a  total  of  450,187 
white  children,  2174  negro  children,  3289 
Indian  children,  and  4048  Asiatic  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17.  There  is 
a  loss  in  the  number  of  white,  negro,  and 
Indian  children,  but  a  gain  in  the  number 
of  Asiatic  children.  The  gain  in  the 
number  of  Asiatic  children  is  8  per  cent, 
while  the  loss  in  the  number  of  white 
children  is  2  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  census  children 
attending  the  public  schools  is  343,642. 
The  number  in  private  schools  is  32,802, 
while  the  number  not  in  school  is  83,794, 
a  gain  of  651.    But  about  50,000  of  the 


number  not  in  school  are  children  be- 
tween 5  and  6  years,  which  the  law  re- 
quires to  be  listed  in  the  census.  That 
is,  there  are  about  30,000  children  who 
may  attend  school  but  do  not.  The  num- 
ber of  children  at  work  for  wages  is 
15,739. 


TO    CALIFORNIA  PRUNE 
GROWERS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  informed  upon  the 
best  authority  that  the  world's  supply  of 
prunes  this  season  will  be  very  short. 
This  information  comes  from  both  grow- 
ers and  dealers,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  to  every  civilized  country 
of  the  globe,  California  prunes  will  find 
their  way  during  the  next  year.  Conse- 
quently a  rare  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  our  pro- 
duct. 

Motives  of  self-interest,  as  well  as 
State  pride  in  enhancing  the  value  of  a 
product  for  which  there  is  a  world's  de- 
mand, should  prompt  the  grower — the 
man  who  makes  the  crop — to  give  every 
essential  detail  of  production  the  great- 
est attention.  Every  step  in  the  handling 
and  curing  should  be  taken  with  great 
care  and  intelligence  in  order  that  re- 
sults may  be  satisfactory,  and  place  Cali- 
fornia in  position  to  compete  for  the  trade 
at  prevailing  high  prices.  The  mainten- 
ance of  good  prices  should  be  the  aim  of 
growers,  and  the  only  certain  way  to 
realize  these  hopes  is  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  quality  to  the  very  highest 
degree,  and  this  stand  is  deserving  of 
careful  consideration. 

Growers  whose  intelligence  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  can  always  be  relied  upon 
in  real  business  emergencies  need  no 
urging  in  the  way  here  suggested.  But 
many  prune  growers  do  not  come  under 
this  progressive  category  and  their  poli- 
cies this  season  if  continued  may  do  last- 
ing harm  to  the  trade.  Should  the  repu- 
tation of  the  California  prune  this  year 
receive  a  set-back  as  the  result  of  careless 
or  indifferent  methods  of  curing,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  permanent  injurious 
effect  upon  the  industry. 

To  accomplish  the  best  results,  grow- 
ers are  urged  to  exercise  the  utmost  care 
in  handling  their  prunes,  seeing  that  the 
fruit  is  carefully  lye-dipped,  then  rinsed 
before  being  put  upon  the  trays.  The 
fruit  should  be  thoroughly  and  properly 
cured  before  being  taken  up,  and  all 
slabby  and  defective  fruit  should  be  dis- 
carded. In  most  cases  the  growers  use 
too  much  lye,  which  results  in  making 
the  prunes  red  in  color  and  more  or  less 
puffy.  The  quantity  of  lye  should  be 
limited  so  that  the  fruit  will  show  no 
checking,  except  perhaps  in  the  very 
hardest  prunes.  Most  growers  shake 
their  prunes  off  too  green.  The  best 
prone  is  that  which  drops  of  its  own 
weight  from  the  tree.  The  keeping 
quality  is  much  improved  by  rinsing  after 
the  lye  dip. 

These  reminders,  together  with  the 
skill  and  experience  derived  from  local 
conditions  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
standardizing  our  prunes  and  increasing 
their  popularity  wherever  they  are  offered 
for  sale. 

J.  W.  Jefkery, 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  UHILUKENS' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


So  long  as  your  knife  is  a 

wmwmn 

it  is  immaterial  whether  the  handle  is  pearl,  ivory, 
bone  or  wood — the  blades  possess  that  same  distinc- 
tive KEEN  K UTTER  QUALITY  which  makes 
your  knife  a  lifelong  friend. 

Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razors  give  the  true  barber's 
stroke  and  are  so  scientifically  adjusted  that  they 
cannot  shave  wrong.  Whether  used  in  right  hand 
or  left,  they  shave  through  light  or  heavy  beard 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort. 

Let  the  Keen  Kutter  name  and  trade  mark  guide 
you  in  all  tool  buying.  They  are  proofs  of  true 
quality. 

Sold  for  over  forty  years  under  this  mark  and  motto: 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  Alter  the  Price  is  Forgotten. " 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C  Simmons. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.) 
SI.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-containtd  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 


J.  F.  COSTELLO, 


VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


BEAN  THRASHING  OUTFIT 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

1  Heald  Portable  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power,  as  good  as  new. 

1  J.  L.  Owens  Separator  with  Clod  Masher  and  Polisher,  including  Ele- 
vator and  Draper. 

Used  only  20  days,  doing  perfect  work. 

Together  with  120  foot  Rubber  belt  and  other  accessories. 

Properly  can  be  seen  at  Stockton.    Reasonable  Terms,  if  desired. 
M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  Slockton,  Cal.  Phone  Main  321 
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SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

CHUL 

WHEAT 

Introduced  by  the  Government  and 
State  University  as  the  pick  of  two 
hundred  varieties.  Yields  immense 
crop  of  choice  hard  milling  wheat. 
We  have  a  LIMITED  quantity  for 
sale  for  seed.  Choice  and  re-cleaned. 
Write  us 

Oakdale  Milling  Company, 

Box  A.  Oakdale,  Cal. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND   REFINERS  OF 

"Anchor"  Brand  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
"Volcano"  Brand  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur,    "Tiger"     Brand  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  "Fruit"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur,  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour 
Sulphur  Koll,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude 
Sulphur 
AfSfnts  for  "Fleur  <le  Soufre" 
FACTORIES: 
Bordeaux,  Prance) 
Cor.   Uupont   and   Hay   Str«M-l*.  San  Friio- 
elaeo)  ami  l.lvuy,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
Olllct.  624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  4S30 
Telephone  (Home)  C.  ««:»« 
PrlCea  <iu<l  Samples  I'uriilxlicd  on  applica- 
tion. 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  price  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  tiara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gilroy,  Cal. 


EUl ALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
(iums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  desired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  It.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIS.'— 


THE  SI LVA-B ERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcaitle,  C»l. 


PATENTS 


United  Slates  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  NC,  Stockton,  CaJ. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADED  Blake,  MofHtt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnran   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.  Portland,  OregoD 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

W.  F.  Randolph,  of  Gridley  colony  No. 
6,  brought  in  a  peach,  which  measured 
12"'',  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed 
16%  ounces.  It  was  an  orange  cling  and 
four  peaches  weighed  a  total  of  63  ounces. 

A  carload  of  vetch  has  been  recently 
bought  by  the  orange  growers  near  Por- 
terville.  This  is  the  first  time  that  it 
has  been  brought  in  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties. It  is  to  be  used  as  a  cover  crop 
for  the  orange  groves. 

The  total  number  of  carloads  of  fruit 
shipped  out  of  Placer  county  this  year 
will  be  about  3400.  or  900  more  than  last 
year.  This  county  has  1,473,000  bearing 
trees  and  374,000  non-bearing  (tees.  Many 
thousand  fruit  trees  will  be  planted  this 
fall  and  spring. 

George  I).  Woots,  of  Sebastopol,  re- 
ceived $358  for  blackberries  which  were 
grown  on  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 
O.  H.  Dahlwren  received  $597  from  the 
output  of  his  three-acre  Loganberry  patch. 
This  shows  what  berry  growing  will  do 
in  the  Sabastopol  section. 

The  Austrian-American  Apple  Pickers' 
Association,  of  Watsonville,  recently  em- 
ployed EL  T.  Fleming,  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway,  as  their  traffic 
manager.  They  hope  in  this  way  to  cut 
down  on  the  heavy  forwarding  charges 
incurred  at  New  York  on  European  ship- 
ments of  apples. 

Nearly  all  the  green  fruit  has  been 
shipped  from  Tehama  county  and  the 
packing  houses  are  occupied  in  drying 
fruit.  About  100  carloads  of  green  fruit 
have  been  shipped  and  the  dry  fruit  will 
aggregate  many  hundred  tons.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  in  curing  the  fruit  this 
year  so  that  the  "Shasta  Quality"  will  live 
up  to  its  reputation. 

To  E.  F.  Reynolds  &  Son  goes  the  dis 
tinction  of  making  the  first  shipment  of 
almonds  out  of  the  State  of  California  this 
year.  This  Chico  firm  shipped  two  car- 
loads of  the  nuts  from  Durham  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  whence  they  will 
be  distributed  in  smaller  lots  through 
the  eastern  markets.  This  firm  has  con- 
tracted to  dispose  of  the  entire  Durham 
output,  consisting  of  about  ten  carloads. 

H.  J.  Quayle  and  L.  E.  Hunt,  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  have  been 
down  in  Lodi  inspecting  the  vineyards, 
report  that  they  are  free  from  vine  hop- 
pers. Mr.  Quayle  states  that  the  vine 
hopper  was  eradicated  in  this  district  by 
handling  the  vine  shoots  when  they  are 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  as 
the  hoppers  are  very  small  and  the  appar- 
atus can  be  applied  to  them  very  easily. 
When  the  shoots  mature,  it  is  impossible 
to  exterminate  the  pests. 


General  Agriculture. 

Some  of  the  farmers  around  Chico  have 
been  experimenting  with  tobacco  in  the 
adobe  lands  and  the  growth  was  very  en- 
couraging, so  that  a  large  acreage  will 
be  planted  next  year. 


'*onee*  Dookfct 

J^OOFING     LI  and  Samples 


Will  stand  the  test  of  time  —  and 
the  elements.  Sunproof  and  rain- 
proof. Needs  no  paint  or  repairs. 
Suitable  for  any  roof —  Hat  or  pitched 

—  any  building. 
Pioneer  Hoofing  comes  in  conven- 
ient rolls,  with  everything  necessary 
for  laying.    Requires  no  special  tools 

—  no  experience. 

Why  not  get  the  best  In  the 
beginning?  R's  cheaper 
in  the  end. 


Pioneer  Roofing  is  its  own  best  ad- 
vertisement .  Let  us  send  you  samples 
and  prices.  Also  our  32-page  illus- 
trated Roofing  Booklet.  Tell  us  what 
your  requirements  are,  and  we  will 
send  samples  and  special  information 
of  the  roofing  that  is  best  for  your 
particular  purpose. 

Address  Dept .  ~\\ 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

219-221  So  Los  Angeles  St. 
31   Los  Angeles  California 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  MI TX 
PERFECTION  ™  AWl  \J  I 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  iy2  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  Bhells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  fret,  from  20  centB  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  lsllmlted  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  toclean  Itoutqulck. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  I  I  AC.  L  t  , 
San  Dimas,  California. 


Enormous  traction  engines  are  being 
used  in  harvesting  the  sugar  beet  crops 
in  Yolo,  Colusa.  Glenn,  Tehama  and  Butte 
counties.  They  are  proving  very  efficient 
and  do  away  with  hiring  a  large  number 
of  horses. 

C.  P.  Gould,  of  Gonzales,  planted  chul 
wheat  in  light  gravelly  loam.  This  land 
was  summer-fallowed  and  planted  50 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  yield  was  much 
larger  than  either  the  White  Australian 
or  Oregon  Blue  Stem. 

The  Spreckels  sugar  factory,  near  Sa- 
linas, commenced  cutting  last  week.  The 
tonnage  this  year  will  not  be  as  large 
as  expected,  but  the  beets  will  be  of  much 
better  quality  and  will  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  work  of  gathering  the  cotton  crop 
in  the  Imperial  valley  is  going  on  with 
increased  force.  The  gins  will  start  in 
next  month,  and  a  banner  crop  will  be 
harvester.  It  is  estimated  that  the  15,- 
000  acres  planted  to  cotton  will  average 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  bale 
per  acre. 

The  harvesting  of  the  sunflower  crop 
in  south  San  Joaquin  started  last  week. 
Hundreds  of  acres  were  planted  to  sun- 
flowers this  year  as  the  seeds  bring  a 
good  price  when  sold  to  the  oil  manu- 
facturers. A.  G.  Ballenger  has  fitted  out 
a  sunflower  harvester  with  which  he  is 
now  at  work  at  Manteca. 

William  Grant,  manager  of  Balfour 
Guthrie  company's  ranch  near  Biggs. 
Butte  county,  and  G.  B.  Mann,  soil  expert, 
send  a  report  on  the  rice  experiments  on 
this  ranch  which  they  have  tried  on  200 
varieties.    Only  49  are  reported  as  worthy 


PRUNE  SIZES  AND  PRICES. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  run  the 
rune  table  of  sizes  and  prices,  as  in  the 


'  Fruit  Grower,"  In  an  early  issue  of  your 
valuable  paper?  It  would  would  be  sea- 
sonable and  useful. — Williams  Brothers, 
San  Jose. 


READY   REFERENCE  PRUNE  TABLE 
Bulk  basis:  For  sacks  add  Mc;  50-lb.  boxes,   96c;  35-lb.  boxes  %c 

U'uns  i'noo  in 


30-  4U        ||6  ;6V4|6%|6%I7 

7%|7%|7y4'8  |8%|S%|8%|9 

31419% 

10-  50        ||5%[5%I6  |6»/4 

6%|7     |7^4|7%|7%|8  |8%|8%|8%|9 

50-  GO        ||5  |5%|5%I5% 

6 

6%|6V2!6%|7  I7y4i7^l7%|8 

8%isy2 

60-  70       ||4tt!4%|5  |5K|5% 

5%|6     |6y4|6^|6%|7  |7V4|7^ 

7%|S 

70-  SO.      |[4  |4V4|4%|4%I5 

5y4|5V2|5%|6 

6y4  6%|6%|7    |7i4l7  y2 

NO-  90       ||3Mi|3%|4  |4^|4% 

4  %  |  5  !5%|5% 

5%  6  I6%|6%|6%|7 

90-100       |]3  |3KI3UI3%|4 

4%]4^|4%|5     |5y4|5%l5%|6  |6K|6*> 

POMONA 
U  1VI  F»  S 

FOB    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER VILLE,  CALIF. 


THE  LUITWIELER 

Non- Pulsating 


System  for 
Irrigation  and 
Water  Works 


Lultwleler  Pumps  are  non-pulsutlng  and 
operate  without  jar  or  vibration.  They  are 
adapted  for  pumping  from  drilled  or  open 
wells  with  any  klml  of  power  and  delivering 
the  water  against  a  Bteady  pressure. 

IIV  guarantee  <•  higher  mechanical  efficien- 
i  ll  than  aini  ntin  r  mrthml  nf  pn inpini/  water, 
ha rr in ij  none. 

We  have  on  exhibition  at  our  oflice  some 
steel  rodB  and  couplings  that  worked  contin- 
uously on  an  average  7.000  hours  per  year  for 
over  10  years  without  a  breakdown.  These 
rods  show  comparatively  no  wear,  and  the 
couplings  are  still  in  good  condition.  With 
pulsating  pumps,  these  rods  would  have  been 
crystallized  in  a  year  or  two,  and  absolutely 
useless.  This  1b  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  superiority  of  the  l.ultwleler  pumps  fur 
every  service.  No  higher  In  price;  :I2 years 
experience  In  l.os  Angeles.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray.  M.  E.,  Fretno.  Cal. 
Porlerville  Engineering  Co.,   Porterville,  Cal.  SimoncU 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
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of  continuance  and  planting.  The  yield 
has  been  about,  35  to  40  sacks  an  acre  and 
promises  to.  give  a  profit  of  about  $100 
an  acre.  This  land  has  only  been  bring- 
ing as  pasturage  about  $15  per  acre. 

The  University  of  California  Extension 
Bureau  announces  the  following  Farm 
ers'  Institutes  for  September  and  October. 
The  September  dates  are  Capitola,  7th, 
8th  and  10th;  Corning,  15th  and  16th; 
Los  Molinos,  17th;  Live  Oak,  19th;  Grid- 
ley,  20th;  Dorris,  23d;  Macdoel,  24th; 
Bieher,  27th  and  28th.  The  October  dates 
are  as  follows:  Napa,  3d  and  4th;  Placer- 
vills,  6th  and  7th;  Soudan,  8th;  Ander- 
son, 18th;  Red  Bluff,  20th;  Paradise,  22d. 

Dr.  W.  J.  McGee,  an  expert  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Soils,  said  re- 
cently that  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley is  becoming  too  valuable  to  be  used 
for  grazing  purposes,  especially  when 
water  is  brought  on  the  land.  Dr.  McGee 
is  gathering  data  to  find  out  just  how 
much  water  is  needed  for  the  soil.  In 
this  regard  he  said:  "I  have  learned  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  water  to  produce  1-1000 
of  its  weight  in  a  useful  plant  crop,  or 
1-4000  of  its  weight  in  grain.  What  the 
usual  farmer  deals  with  is  a  foot  of  land; 
that  is,  one  foot  deep.  This  will  produce 
most  any  crop  except  alfalfa.  An  acre 
of  land  one  foot  deep  weighs  2000  tons. 
Place  on  this  6000  tons  of  water  for  the 
year  and  we  have  the  right  proportions 
for  the  acme  of  productivity." 


Miscellaneous. 

O.  Nelson,  of  Suisun,  has  completed  the 
work  of  harvesting  200  tons  of  tule  grass, 
which  he  sells  to  the  crockery  firms  of 
San  Francisco,  at  $5.50  per  ton. 

Up  to  last  week  the  Armsby  Preserving 
Co.  at  Marysville  had  canned  1700  cases 
of  fruit.  Two  cutters  at  this  cannery  cut 
118  boxes  of  peaches  in  one  day  and  re- 
ceived $10.58  for  the  work. 

L.  B.  Capps,  of  Knights  Landing,  re 
ports  that  honey  thieves  have  been  steal- 
ing his  honey  for  some  time  past,  and 
that  they  have  taken  about  all  this  year's 
honey  crop  from  the  hives. 

Mary  and  Maggie  Morgan,  of  Marysville, 
recently  received  a  check  for  $51.25  in 
payment  of  six  days'  work  in  cutting- 
fruit  in  the  local  cannery.  Some  of  the 
other  girls  working  at  this  cannery 
earned  from  $3  to  $4  a  day. 

H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  the  biological  de 
partment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
is  at  Chico  studying  the  habits  of  the 
ground  squirrel.  He  says  that  summer  is 
the  ideal  time  for  killing  these  pests,  but 
because  of  the  abundance  of  food  it  is 
difficult  to  trap  or  poison  them. 

H.  J.  Ramsay,  federal  expert  in  fruit 
storage  and  transportation,  says  that  he 
believes  that  the  cold  storage  of  grapes 
is  successful.  He  hopes  to  give  the  final 
test  at  Lodi  next  week.  If  this  is  possible 
carloads  of  pre-cooled  grapes  can  be 
rushed  on  to  the  eastern  market  in  the 
late  winter. 

The  Hanford  Journal  says  the  thrip 
harvesting  machine  invented  by  C.  B. 
Oliver,  of  Dinuba,  was  operated  for  two 
hours  in  the  vineyard  of  J.  A.  Reyners. 
Thirty-four  pounds  of  thrip  were  gathered 
in  a  sack  by  this  method.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  by  actual  count  221  thrips_ 
to  the  grain,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in 
the  sack  there  must  have  been  at  least 
39,000,000  thrips. 

The  records  of  the  secretary  of  the  Mo- 
desto irrigation  districts  are  that  28,- 
196  acres  are  under  irrigation  in  that 
section.  It  also  shows  that  the  number 
of  trees  and  vines  has  decreased  this  sea- 
ion  while  alfalfa  has  shown  an  increase, 
'it  is  stated  that  many  of  the  growers  dis- 
couraged by  low  prices  have  pulled  up 
their  grapevines,  and  they  replanted  them 
with  alfalfa.    Last  year  there  was  16,306 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


'y'HE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har- 
vesting, hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE.  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION— EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


acres  in  alfalfa  and  this  year  there  is 
23,323  acres. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  standardization  of  grapes  at  Lodi,  they 
passed  a  rule  that  they  would  not  accept 
for  interstate  shipment  any  grapes-  that 
had  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  local 
trade.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  grapes  that 
will  be  shipped  can  be  inspected  and  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  would  go  out  bear- 
ing Hie  inspccl  ion'mark  when  in  reality 
they  had  not  beefi  inspected  at  all.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  new  rule  that  it  will  pre- 
vent any  one  from  sending  in  grapes 
which  there  is  any  doubt  at  all  upon. 


COTTONY  MOLD  OF  LEMONS. 


(Continued  From  Page  191.) 


from  the  Sclerotinia  from  diseased  toma- 
toes. 

Control  Measures. — On  account  of  the 
nature  of  this  fungus,  it  is  necessary  that 
control  measures  should  be  carried  out 
largely  in  the  packing  house,  for  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  vetch 
cover  crops.  The  logical  point  to  fight 
the  trouble  is  in  the  washing  tank.  The 
disinfecting  copper  sulphate  solution,  as 
commonly  used  in  fighting  the  brown  rot, 
may  not  be  effective  against  the  cottony 
mold,  for  two  reasons:  the  cottony  mold 
■spores  are  more  resistant  to  bluestone 
than  are  the  brown  rot  spores,  and  the 
solution  may  be  weakened  more  than  is 
realized  by  a  •slight  alkalinity  of  the 
water.  We  have  demonstrated  in  the 
laboratory  that  a  solution  of  bluestone, 
one  pound  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
lons, will  not  injure  lemons,  while  one 
pound  to  a  thonsand  gallons  is  commonly 
used  for  brown  rot  control.  To  control 
the  cottony  mold  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  strong  enough 
to  kill  both  kinds  of  spores.  This  will 
mean  a  wash  water  approaching  more 
nearly  the  limit  of  lemon  endurance.  In 
order  to  accurately  mix  and  to  prevent 
the  copper  sulphate  solution  from  being 
weakened  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  wash 
water,  it  may  be  necessary  to  first  neu- 
tralize the  water  before  adding  the  blue- 
stone.  This  can  easily  be  done  with  a 
little  acid  without  affecting  the  metal 
tank,  provided  the  exact  composition  of 
the  water  is  known. 

The  laboratory  is  now  working  on  a 
study  of  these  waters  and  hopes  to  be  able 
soon  to  give  more  explicit  directions  in 
regard  to  particular  types  of  wash  water. 
A  further  study  of  control  methods  is  to 
be  undertaken  this  coming  winter. 


BENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER 


Notice  the  Roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  This  feature,  without  de- 
creasing the  capacity,  insures  the  strength  that  enables  our  scrapers 
to  stand  the  most  severe  tests.  On  a  large  dirt-moving  job  recently 
a  number  of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used.  The  BENICIA 
FRESNO  SCRAPER  was  the  only  scraper  that  did  not  have  to  go 
to  the  shop  for  repairs.  Because  of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl, 
which  prevents  the  bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load,  because 
every  part  of  this  scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and  securely 
held  in  place,  and  because  the  handle  is  so  placed  that  the  scraper 
is  always  perfectly  balanced,  the  BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER 
outlasted  all  the  others. 

Made  In  the  usual  sizes.   3,  3V2,  4  and  5  feet. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <^iw^>  on 
the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  OF 
PURE    BRED  STOCK. 


As  a  brewer  of  trouble,  no  business  can 
beat  the  pure  bred  live  stock  business. 
The  seller  either  describes  his  stock  in 
too  glowing  a  color,  or  the  buyer  expects 
too  much.  This  dissatisfaction  arises 
more  frequently  in  cases  where  the  buy- 
ing is  done  by  correspondence.  Roscoe 
Wood  has  a  timely  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  American  Sheep  Breeder.  He  says, 
noting  from  his  own  experience: 

A  gentleman,  who  is  a  breeder,  asked 
us  for  price  on  some  ewes  bred  for  spring 
lambs.  We  priced  him  two  lots  of  ewes, 
described  them  to  him  as  to  age,  breed- 
ing, condition,  etc.,  and  told  the  reason 
for  the  difference  in  price;  also  named  the 
rams  to  which  they  were  bred  and  the 
time  during  which  the  ram  was  with 
them.  He  ordered  the  cheaper  lot  of 
ewes.  We  shipped  them.  About  a  month 
later  he  wrote  us  that  two  of  the  ewes 
were  not  with  lamb,  and  that  he  had 
bred  them  to  his  own  ram,  and  asked  us 
if  we  would  not  reimburse  him  for  these 
two  ewes  not  being  with  lamb  by  send- 
ing him  two  of  the  higher  priced  ewes  we 
had  described  him  before  he  bought  at 
the  price  he  had  paid  for  the  cheaper 
ones.  Right  here  arose  the  first  question 
of  liability.  The  ewes  we  sold  had  been 
bred,  the  ram  had  been  with  them  long 
enough  for  them  to  be  safe  in  lamb;  the 
ewes  were  sold  immediately  after  breed 
ing  season.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  they  were  not  with  lamb.  Should  we 
insure  the  buyer  against  the  chance  of 
their  not  being  with  lamb?  In  other 
words,  when  he  bought  the  ewes  did  he 
buy  them  just  as  they  were  and  assume 
all  the  chances  of  life  and  breeding,  or 
did  he  also  buy  an  Insurance  that  these 
ewes  were  in  lamb?  We  leave  the  ques- 
tion for  others  to  answer,  nor  do  we  give 
our  answer  what  we  did  in  this  case,  for 
it  was  rather  a  desire  to  try  to  satisfy  a 
customer  than  anything  else  which  gov- 
erned our  dealing  with  the  party.  What 
we  want  to  show  is  what  followed. 

We  agreed  to  sell  him  the  two  ewes  as 
he  wanted  and  thus  try  to  satisfy  him, 
regardless  of  what  we  thought  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  We  sent  him  the  two 
ewes  at  the  lower  price.  The  following 
spring  we  were  surprised  one  day  by  a 
letter  from  this  same  party,  which  told  the 
results  from  the  ewes,  which  was  very 
satisfactory,  except  one  ewe.  This  ewe 
had  not  laised  a  lamb,  and  he  asked  us 
to  replace  her  with  another  one,  a  year 
younger,  because  she  was  a  non-breeder. 
We  immediately  turned  to  our  record 
book  and  found  that  this  same  ewe  had 
raised  a  lamb  for  us  the  previous  year; 
whereupon  we  answered  the  party  that 
we  considered  we  had  satisfied  any  obli- 
gation we  might  have  implied  as  to  the 
ewe  being  with  lamb,  by  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  last  two  ewes  sent  him, 
and  refused  to  replace  the  ewe  in  ques- 
tion, telling  him  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
raised  a  lamb  the  previous  year.  From 
him  we  have  never  heard  since. 

When  he  bought  the  ewes  did  he  expect 
us  to  insure  them  to  raise  a  lamb  the  fol- 
lowing spring?  Or  did  he  assume  the 
chance  of  their  not  being  with  lamb,  or 
of  the  lamb  not  living?  We  believe  that 
when  a  man  buys  sheep,  or  any  other  live 
stock,  provided  they  are  just  exactly  as 
represented,  the  buyer  assumes  all  risk 
of  every  kind  which  may  develop  after  he 
buys  the  animal,  if  the  seller  must  in- 
sure the  buyer  against  such  risk  then  he 
must  have  much  higher  prices  for  his 


stock  than  now  obtain,  or  establish  an 
insurance  company  which  will  carry  such 
risks.  The  profits  of  the  pure  bred  stock 
business  are  not  so  great  that  they  will 
permit  of  such  insurance  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,  and  if  the  buyer  is  not  willing 
to  assume  such  risks  he  has  no  business 
buying  such  stock. 

On  the  other  hand  the  buyer  is  entitled 
to  a  true  representation  of  the  animal 
he  is  buying.  A  general  description  of 
any  stock  the  seller  may  be  offering  should 
never  be  overdrawn,  and  the  animal 
should  fit  the  description.  Too  many  sell- 
ers are  wont  to  stretch  their  imagination 
when  they  sit  down  to  write  a  prospective 
buyer,  while  too  often  the  buyer  gets  his 
ideas  set  so  high  that  only  such  descrip- 
tions as  draw  heavily  on  the  imagina- 
tion appeal  to  him.  Few  buyers  know 
what  they  really  want  when  they  write 
for  a  price  on  a  ram  and  go  on  to  de- 
scribe that  ram;  for  it  is  much  easier 
to  describe  on  paper  your  real  ideal  than 
it  is  to  go  in  some  breeder's  flock  and 
select  it.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  easier  for  the  seller  to  describe  his 
ram  on  paper  than  to  fit  the  description 
to  the  actual  ram  he  is  trying  to  sell. 

It  reminds  us  of  a  man  we  met  some 
time  since  who  had  previously  written 
us  about  one  or  two  stud  rams.  We  had 
answered,  describing  and  pricing  some  of 
our  best  rams,  but  heard  nothing  from 
him.  When  we  met  he  referred  to  our 
correspondence  and  said  he  had  bought  of 
another  breeder  because  the  latter  repre- 
sented his  rams  to  be  so  much  heavier 
than  ours.  "Why."  said  this  man,  "Mr. 

  said  his  yearling  rams  weighed  over 

200  pounds  in  just  field  condition.  How 
much  do  you  suppose  they  weighed  when 
I  got  them?"  I  told  him  that  probably 
175  pounds  would  be  an  outside  figure. 
"Yes,  160  and  lti5  was  what  they 
weighed."  "Well,"  I  said,  "they  were  good 
rams  at  that  weight,  but  you  were  dis- 
appointed, because  you  expected  too  much, 
and  the  seller  misrepresented  them  to  you 
when  he  told  you  they  would  weigh  over 
200  pounds;  and  yet  you  bought  them 
just  because  he  said  they  would  weigh 
200  pounds,  when  you  should  have  known 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  good 
rams  to  weigh  that  much  unless  they  were 
extraordinary  individuals  and  in  the 
height  of  show  condition,  and  then  the 
price  did  not  correspond." 

And  so  it  too  many  times.  The  buyer 
expects  a  show  animal  at  the  price  of  an 
inferior  one,  the  seller  leads  him  to  be- 
lieve he  has  just  what  he  wants  by  de- 
scribing it  in  glowing  terms  aided  by  an 
occasional  stretch  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  result  is  a  disappointed  if  not  dissat- 
isfied customer.  In  describing  your  ani- 
mal there  is  ample  chance  to  emphasize 
his  good  qualities  without  misrepresent- 
ing in  any  particular.  Any  man,  buyer  or 
seller,  who  knows  his  business,  knows 
somewhere  near  the  weight  of  a  ram  un- 
der certain  conditions  and  about  how 
much  he  will  shear;  and  when  a  seller 
represents  something  far  from  these  the 
buyer  should  see  what  he  is  buying  be- 
fore he  closes  the  deal.  Misrepresentation, 
or  rather  over-representation,  on  the  part 
of  the  seller,  and  ignorance  or  unreason- 
able expectation  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
have  caused  more  dissatisfaction  between 
buyers  and  sellers  of  pure  bred  live  stock 
than  all  other  causes  combined;  and  from 
our  experience  we  believe  the  latter  con- 
tributes as  much  toward  this  as  the  for- 
mer. 


DISTEMPER  IN  HORSES 


A  horse  with  distemper  soon  shows  it. 
A  swelling  appears  between  the  branches 
of  the  jaw,  which  is  very  tender.  In  fact, 
the  whole  neck  has  a  tendency  to  be  sore 
and  stiff.  There  is  always  some  discharge 
from  the  nose.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
tumor  festers  or  forms  pus,    A  copious 
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AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING  I  S 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  in  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


discharge  of  thick,  yellow  matter  takes 
place  from  the  nostrils.  In  about  a  week 
the  tumor  has  matured,  Incomes  soft  and 
points,  and  either  bursts  or  should  be 
opened.  It  continues  to  discharge  for 
some  time  and  gradual  recovery  takes 
place.  But  if  the  case  is  very  severe  it 
will  grow  worse,  often  threatening  to 
cause  suffocation.  The  horse  is  able  to 
eat  or  drink  but  little  and  strength  is  lost 
rapidly. 


Provide  a  comfortable,  well  ventilated 
stall  and  clothe  warmly.  Rub  and  ban- 
dage the  legs.  Nurse  by  giving  bran 
mashes,  boiled  oats,  carrots,  etc.  Bowels 
should  be  opened  by  injections.  Use 
freely  a  poultice  made  of  wheat  bran  and 
warm  vinegar,  changing  as  often  as  the 
poultice  becomes  dry,  using  the  eight- 
tailed  bandage  until  the  enlargement  be- 
comes soft  and  can  be  opened,  when  relief 
will  be  prompt. 

Or  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  can 
be  freely  applied  to  the  tumor  so  as  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  matter.  When 
the  tumor  points,  open  it  by  cutting) 
through  the  skin,  and  if  necessary,  en- 
large the  orifice  by  pushing  in  the  finger. 


REGISTERED 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

FOR  SALE 

I  have  a  number  of  year- 
ling rams,  sired  by  imported 
"Buttar"  No.  270199. 

A.  G.  GLENN 

Glenmead  Ranch,  Box  900,  Winters,  Cal. 

H0LLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
I  .HI  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.   Hi.   SCOFIELD.  Manager 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

ttST  THEY  LAST  LONGER  I  ~Wt 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrect 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
UAV1S  .v  SONS.  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Also  small  doses  of  saltpeter  should  be 
given  in  the  feed. 

Dress  feet  daily  with  antiseptic  solu- 
tion: two  parts  carbolic  acid  to  100  water 
or  1  part  corrosive  sublimate  to  1000  of 
water.  Nurse  and  give  generous  feed  of 
bran  mashes,  boiled  oats,  etc. 


FAILURE  OF  EWES  TO  BREED. 


Joseph  E.  Wing,  writing  in  the  Breed- 
er's Gazette,  of  the  failure  of  Southdown 
ewes  to  breed,  said: 

It  is  assuredly  detrimental  to  any  male 
breeding  animal  to  carry  showring  fat. 
Southdowns  will  carry  more  fat  than 
other  sheep  and  not  suffer  in  consequence, 
yet  even  Southdowns  can  be  too  fat.  It 
is  likely  that  the  trouble  lay  with  the 
ram.  I  have  seen  similar  occurrences  be- 
fore and  suggest  that  when  a  man  is 
using  a  new  ram,  the  potency  of  which  is 
in  question,  he  should  breed  him  to  the 
ewes,  then  after  they  have  settled  for  a 
week  let  them  run  with  another  ram.  By 
simply  marking  on  a  record  the  date 
when  each  ewe  should  drop  her  lamb,  if 
she  conceives  from  the  service  of  the  first 
ram,  one  can  avoid  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  paternity  of  the  lambs. 

One  winter  when  caring  for  the  breed- 
ing flock  myself  I  adopted  this  system, 
the  best  that  I  know:  The  ewes  were 
hand-coupled;  that  is,  turned  in  to  the 
ram  as  they  came  in  heat  and  allowed  but 
one  service.  Turning  then  to  the  breed- 
er's chart  1  observed  on  what  date  the 
ewe  should  lamb  and  marked  that  on  her 
fleece  with  black  paint.  For  instance, 
supposing  the  ewe  was  bred  October  3, 
she  should  drop  her  lamb  March  1,  and 
I  would  simply  put  "M  l"  on  her  side. 
It  was  a  great  help  at  lambing  time  to 
know  when  to  expect  the  little  strangers, 
and  I  that  year  used  a  very  sure  ram  so 
that  they  did  not  vary  more  than  a  few 
days  from  the  dates  assigned. 

Southdowns  are  almost  a  law  unto  them- 
selves; thereon  lies  a  story.  Once  in 
Surrey  I  visited  the  farm  of  Edwin  El- 
lis, where  old  Tommy  Botting  was  man- 
ager. There  were  wonderful  Southdowns 
there  (I  presume  there  are  today),  and 
we  were  inspecting  the  ewe  flock,  where- 
upon the  following  conversation  took 
place? 

"Mr.  Botting.  aren't  these  ewes  pretty 
fat?" 

"They  are  fat,  too  fat,  I  say,  but  the 
old  shepherd  won't  listen  to  a  word  I  say. 
I  wish  you  would  speak  to  him  about 
that;  he  will  mayhap  listen  to  you."  To 
this  I  agreed.  The  shepherd,  stocky, 
stolid,  gazed  at  me  unmoved  as  Mr.  Ellis 
introducing  me  extolled  my  sheep  lore 
and  wisdom.  "And,  shepherd,  I  was  just 
saying  to  Mr.  Wing  that  maybe  he  would 
give  us  some  good  ideas  about  feeding 
sheep,  and  he  says  he  fears  these  ewes 
now  are  a  bit  too  fat." 

"Yes,  shepherd,"  I  broke  in;  "they  are 
getting  dangerously  fat,  it  seems  to  me. 
Won't  you  lose  chance  of  a  big  crop  of 
lambs?" 

The  shepherd  looked  suspiciously  from 
one  of  us  to  the  other  and  sniffed  con- 
temptuously. "Too  fat,  is  it?  And  if  you 
think  they  are  too  fat  now  come  and  see 
them  again  in  six  weeks." 

"Come  away,"  murmured  old  Tommy 
Botting.  "You  can't  do  a  thing  with  the 
old  fool,  and  it's  no  use  to  try." 

I  never  heard,  by  the  way,  that  the  old 
shepherd  was  wrong,  and  that  Mr.  Ellis' 
lamb  crop  suffered  from  the  Southdown 
ewes  being  over-fat.  In  truth,  it  seems 
the  nature  of  the  breed  to  carry  a  good 
deal  more  fat  than  would  be  safe  with 
some  sheep,  yet  doubtless  there  is  a  limit 
of  safety,  especially  with  the  rams.  For 
all  that  I  never  saw  a  Southdown  ram 
running  at  pasture  that  got  too  fat  to 
be  a  good  lamb  getter.  It  is  the  high  fit- 
ting for  shows  that  works  injury  to  pro- 
creative  powers. 


WORKING  FARM  HORSES. 


Many  a  man  on  the  farm  who  finds  it 
pays  to  be  merciful  to  his  team,  works  in- 
temperaely  himself,  says  the  Chicago  Live 
Stock  World.  He  sees  it  doesn't  pay  to 
steadily  overwork  his  horses,  but  does 
not  apply  the  lesson  to  his  own  case; 
work  presses  and  he  feels  he  must  keep 
doing,  although  a  fair  day's  work  has  al- 
ready been  done.  But  he  has  his  limit 
like  the  horse  and  when  he  goes  beyond 
it  is  not  only  at  more  pains  to  do  less 
work,  but  is  impairing  health,  energy  and 
efficiency.  Both  the  team  and  the  man 
behind  it  should  work  with  judgment  and 
will  accomplish  more  if  they  do.  When 
spring  work  begins  increase  the  grain  ra- 
tion until  the  horses  are  on  full  feed,  then 
work  lightly  and  when  the  season's  work 
is  over  they  are  in  first-class  condition. 
Sore  shoulders  is  caused  largely  by  ill- 
fitting  collars  and  hames.  Mistakes  are 
often  made  by  trying  to  be  economical  in 
buying  cheap  collars.  Collars  should  fit 
close  to  the  neck  with  plenty  of  room 
at  the  throat,  the  hames  should  be  buckled 
tight  and  the  horse  allowed  to  carry  his 
head  in  the  natural  position.  Let  the 
team  rest  a  full  hour  at  noon.  Keep  the 
horses'  shoulders  clean  by  washing  them 
at  night  in  soap  and  water.  Take  the  col- 
large  off  at  noon  and  turn  them  up  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  If  pads  are  used  wash  them 
with  a  good  suds  on  Saturday  evenings, 
and  they  will  be  clean  and  dry  for  Mon- 
day. During  periods  of  excessive  heat 
when  work  horses  in  the  fields  or  upon 
the  streets  are  likely  to  suffer  from  sun- 
stroke or  overheating  much  may  be  done 
by  the  owner  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
an  attack.  Affected  horses  are  usually 
those  that  are  sick  or  soft  and  every  pos- 
sible means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
indigestion  and  fit  the  animals  to  with- 
stand labor  in  the  hot  weather.  Horses 
under  five  years  of  age  are  more  apt  to 
suffer  than  seasoned  adult  animals  hence 
young  horses  should  be  worked  lightly 
during  the  hot  weather.  Indigestion,  the 
common  forerunner  of  sunstroke,  is  in- 
dicated by  dullness,  sluggishness,  panting 
at  light  labor,  sweating  in  the  stable  -dtid 
the  changeable  character  of  the  manure 
which  is  normal  some  days  and  again 
clay-colored,  mucous-covered,  or  an  un- 
digested, offensive  mass.  When  so  af- 
fected it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  work 
the  animal  in  extreme  hot  weather.  Feed 
hay  night  and  morning  only;  give  drink- 
ing water  before  meals  and  often  when  at 
work,  prefer  clean,  soft  water  to  that 
rendered  hard  by  the  presence  of  lime 
salts  which  tend  to  derange  the  stomach. 
Remove  the  harness  at  noon  and  allow 
sufficient  time  for  rest  and  mastication  of 
food;  groom  the  skin  thoroughly  once 
daily;  feed  sound  food;  prefer  sound  old 
oats  which  repair  waste  of  tissue  and  pro- 
mote vim  and  endurance;  avoid  sudden 
changes  of  food  and  do  not  feed  heated, 
green  grass  or  clover  or  alfalfa. 


DAIRYING  INDUSTRY  IN  ORE- 
GON DECLINING. 

Reports  from  Oregon  show  that  the 
dairy  industry  in  that  State  is  falling 
off  considerably.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  less  butter  being  produced  in 
Oregon  than  there  was  three  years  ago. 
Already  this  fall  Eastern  butter  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Portland  markets. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  Oregon  dairymen  have  been  able 
to  supply  the  market,  but  as  feed  com- 
menced falling  off  they  had  to  appeal  to 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  California  to  supply 
this  demand.  It  is  estimated  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  butter  that  will  be  used  in 
Oregon  this  winter  will  come  from  out- 
side points. 

At  the  present  time  the  prospects  for 
the  dairying  industry  have  never  been 
better,  but  yet  the  dairying  farmers  have 


been  giving  it  up  to  engage  In  fruit  grow- 
ing. Some  of  the  dairymen  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  North  say  that  the  fruit 
industry  will  be  overdone  and  that  those 
men  who  stayed  with  the  dairy  business 
will  be  better  off  than  if  they  switched 
to  fruit. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


W.  H.  Ginn,  of  Corcoran,  will  leave  for 
the  East  in  a  short  time  to  buy  two  car- 
loads of  Holstein  cows  and  bulls  for  his 
ranch.  He  expects  to  start  a  Holstein 
breeding  farm  where  he  will  raise  stock 
for  the  dairymen  over  the  State. 

E.  Renaud,  of  Tulare,  has  100  dairy 
cows,  which  he  is  milking,  and  they  netted 
him  $840.15  for  last  month.  This  is 
mostly  profit  as  the  skim  milk  which  he 
feeds  to  the  hogs  pays  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  dairy.  The  milkers  cost 
$100  a  month,  and  all  the  feed  that  each 
cows  eats  is  not  worth  over  $1  a  month. 
Besides  this  his  calves  brought  him  a 
large  sum. 

W.  W.  Stice  recently  sold  his  80-acre 
dairy  farm  to  Charles  Burban.  The  prop- 
erty is  situated  near  Tulare  and  has  65 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  the  rest  of  the  land 
is  used  for  corn  and  pumpkins. 

The  Tulare  Register  reports  a  dairy- 
man of  that  section,  who  has  a  22-months- 
old  heifer,  which  is  giving  56  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  The  cow  is  a  Holstein  and 
the  milk  registers  3%%  butter-fat. 

G.  A.  Smith,  of  Corcoran,  recently  sold 
a  carload  of  registered  Jerseys  to  Garrett 
&  Smith,  of  Modesto  for  $4000. 

The  Lucerne  Cream  and  Butter  Co.,  of 
Hanford,  turned  out  164,000  pounds  of 
butter  during  July,  and  the  net  receipts 
from  the  same  were  $51,000.  During  the 
firsc  ten  days  of  August  the  plant  made 
57,000  pounds  and  from  present  indica- 
tions August  will  be  even  larger  than 
July. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Jackson,  of  Yuba  City,  re- 
cently rented  600  acres  of  sub-irrigated  al- 
falfa land  to  Victor  Sartori  of  the  Fair- 
vi lie  creamery.  The  rental  is  based  on  $10 
an  acre  a  year  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
of  $60,000.  The  place  will  be  stocked  with 
Jersey  cows  and  extensive  hog  raising 
will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
creamery.  The  system  of  handling  and 
feeding  hogs  will  be  on  the  principle 
which  is  followed  at  the  United  States 
Experimental  Station  in  Missouri. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  made  10,133 
pounds  of  butter  during  July,  and  shipped 
5950  gallons  of  sweet  cream  to  the  Los 
Angeles  market.  This  was  about  the  same 
amount  as  was  produced  in  June.  The 
price  paid  for  the  butter-fat  was  38  cents 
a  pound. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Some  choice  fat  lambs,  which  were  re- 
cently shipped  to  the  Chicago  market 
brought  $7.  This  was  the  top  mark  for 
that  day. 

Ed  Breen,  of  the  Topo  ranch,  Monterey 
county,  recently  bought  1300  steers  in  Ne- 
vada for  October  delivery.  He  will  take 
them  to  his  ranch  where  he  will  fatten 
them  for  the  winter  market. 

The  hog  cholera  seems  to  be  spreading 
in  Kings  county.  In  a  recent  shipment 
from  Hanford  of  91  hogs,  14  of  them  died 
en  route  of  hog  cholera,  and  the  rest  were 
condemned  on  reaching  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  The  shipping  of  infected 
hogs  has  started  the  disease  in  several 
parts  of  that  county. 

The  recent  assessor's  report  of  Orange 
county  shows  that  there  are  about  20,- 
000  sheep  in  that  county. 

George  High,  of  Healdsburg,  recently 
sold  to  O.  J.  Labaran  50  head  of  steers 
and  cows.  The  steers  averaged  $55  a  bead 
and  the  cows  $37.50. 

II.  B.  Thurman,  of  Willows,  recently 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
°|4  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
fHE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


H.H.H 

orse  Medic. r 


mm 
mm- 1 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
{""S/12S")  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  Ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
burn, Piles,  Itch,  Eczema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs,  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Sale  by  all  druggists 
FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 

ROBT.  N.  FOSTER, 

Manager. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Kvery  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  .safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  «J.   D.  McCORD 
Phone  Ked  123.  Hanford.  Cal. 

1  WANT  300  or  more  Angora  Goats.  State 
prlre,  etc.   fiox  28,  Diamond  Springs,  Cal. 
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That's  the  way  to  keep 
your  hortsL's.  It's  ru.-\ 
to  do  It  with  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure. Thousands 
of  other  hortiemen  have 
done  It  In  pa^t  4U  years. 

Cured  Spavin 

"Two  years  afro,  I  bought  a  pair  of  fine  black 
mares.  In  about  six  months  one  had  a  bpavln. 
I  simply  used  your  Spavin  Cure,  and  cured 
her  entirely,  which  my  stilled  all  the  lionsenien. 
Yours  truly, 
M.  S.  Culver,  Union  City,  Conn." 
letters  like  the  above  are  received  by  ub 
daily  from  grateful  horsemen? 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

is  the  only  safe,  sure  cure  for  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Ringbone,  Bony  Growths  and  all 
Lameness.  Save  your  horses  with  the  old 
reliable  cure.  Leaves  no  white  hairs  or  scars. 
It  is  the  world's  best  liniment  for  man  and 
HUt,  At  druggists.  $1  a  Bottle:  6  for  $5. 
A*k  your  drnmit  for  book,  '"Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  or  w  rite  to 

Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Fails,  Vt 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


CEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
slock.  First-class  dairy  bl  eeding.  Smooth 
rattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
ivtaluma,  Cal. 


HULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
liorned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,   Niles.  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


C.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY ,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 


\ limit  1*041  Angora  gonlN,  ready  to  shear, 
mostly  3'oimg;  stofk,  for  sale  cheapj  also 
Hpld  in  part, 

JACOB  GTJDBJL, 

San  Luis  Obiapo,  Cal. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  FOR  SALE. 

One  brood  bitch  and  two  1 -month-old 
puppies  price  $15  for  the  three;  also  two 
other  brood  bitches,  price  $5  each.  I  have 
sold  my  heme  and  these  dogs  must  he  dis- 
posed nf  immediately. 

E.  M.  TIDD, 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

20  acres  in  Merced  county  for  dairying  pur- 
poses, 7  acres  in  alfalfa,  8  acres  chi-cked  up  ready 
for  seed  In  the  Spring.    House  and  barn;  land  is 
fenced  In. 
Kor  particulars  address 

V.  NELSON, 

17H2  24th  Ave.,  Frultvale.  Cal. 


AM  BUYER  of  whole  herds  of  good 
healthy  milk  cows.    Address  offer, 

II.  WIESE. 
Kermaii  Creamery,  Kerman,  Cal. 


purchased  from  Charles  Beck,  of  Butte 
City,  ten  hogs  for  which  ho  paid  $266,  or 
an  average  of  $2fi.fi0. 

R.  H.  Dunn,  of  Elko,  recently  purchased 
the  Riley  stock  ranch  near  Winneinucca 
for  $105,000.  The  land  consists  of  16,240 
acres,  is  stocked  with  1300  head  of  cat- 
tle and  300  head  of  horses.  Mr.  Dunn  In- 
tends stocking  it  with  10,000  head  of 
sheep. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  been  vaccinating 
20u0  head  of  work  stock  of  the  Sacra 
mento  Valley  Irrigating  Co.,  at  Colusa 
county,  as  a  prevention  against  anthrax. 

W.  L.  Long,  proprietor  of  the  Ehnoore 
ranch  near  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  clipped 
314,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year.  The 
clip  came  from  42,000  sheep.  Mr.  Long 
expects  to  receive  at  least  18  cents  a 
pound  for  his  wool,  which  will  net  him  at 
least  $5(1,000. 

A  great  many  hogs  are  being  shipped 
out  of  Imperial  valley  to  Los  Angeles. 
Many  of  them  are  weighing  over  300 
pounds. 

Many  of  the  horses  which  are  engaged 
in  railroad  work  near  Penryn,  Placer 
county,  are  infected  with  glanders.  Last 
week  60  head  of  stock  were  killed,  which 
were  affected  with  this  dread  disease. 

The  Pat  O'Brien  ranch  of  10,000  acres, 
situated  near  Willows,  has  been  sold  re- 
cently for  $150,000.  This  land  will  be 
devoted  to  raising  live  stock  by  the  pur- 
chasers. 

The  Jones  &  Kerr  ranch,  situated  near 
Tehachapi,  has  500  acres  of  Egyptian 
corn.  Mr.  Kerr  summer-fallowed  his  land 
in  the  early  spring  and  planted  it  to 
Egyptian  corn  in  order  to  have  fall  feed 
for  his  cattle.  The  cost  of  the  seed,  20 
cents  per  acre,  is  all  the  additional  ex- 
pense incurred,  and  the  fall  feed  has 
more  than  repaid  him  for  the  trouble. 
This  year's  crop  was  seeded  in  February, 
and  has  reached  a  height  of  two  to  five 
feet.  The  rain  here  has  only  been  one 
and  a  half  inches  since  January  1,  so 
that  it  shows  the  beneficial  effect  of  sum- 
mer-fallowing. 


THUMPS  IN  HOGS. 


Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  in  speaking  of  this 
ailment  of  young  pigs,  said  that  it  is  in- 
dicated by  spasmodic  jerking  motions  of 
the  flanks.  These  are  at  times  so  severe 
that  they  move  the  body  backward  and 
forward.  The  trouble  is  akin  to  hiccoughs 
and  the  contractions  of  the  diaphragm 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  associated  with  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  In  thumps  there 
usually  is  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  as  well  as  of  the  nerves,  and 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise  would 
seem  to  be  the  common  cause.  The  tend- 
ency to  this  disease  apparently  is  hered 
itary,  pigs  of  pampered  sows  being  most 
prone  to  such  attacks. 

Prevalence  of  the  trouble  in  a  herd  of 
hogs  indicates  the  advisability  of  infus- 
ing fresh  blood  by  the  use  of  vigorous 
boars  and  choosing  young  and  robust  sows 
for  breeding  purposes.  Careful  feeding 
and  abundant  enforced  exercise  will  then 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  thumps,  which 
may  be  set  down  as  the  result  of  bad 
management.  It  seldom  pays  to  treat 
badly  affected  pigs.  Prevention  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  treatment,  but 
the  latter  should  consist  in  giving  the 
affected  pig  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  follow- 
ing with  teaspoonful  doses  of  paregoric, 
or  five  to  fifteen-drop  doses  of  laudanum 
two  or  three  times  daily  to  allay  distress. 
Then  feed  on  light,  easily-digested  food 
and  have  the  pig  live  an  outdoor  life. 


Ma  res  suckling  colts  should  have  plen- 
tiful rations  of  succulent  green  food  all 
summer  long.  In  a  season  like  this  when 
pastures  are  already  bare  and  brown,  and 
corn  not  sufficiently  grown  to  permit  of 
its  being  cut  and  used  as  soiling  material, 


any  freshly  cut  green  stuff  makes  a  good 
substitute.  If  things  come  to  the  worst, 
a  rackful  of  good,  bright,  clean  old  hay 
is  fine  feed  for  them.  In  every  case  mares 
suckling  foals  should  have  some  dry  hay 
daily,  but  when  the  pasture  is  short  they 
will  eat  much  more  of  it  than  when  the 
grass  is  lush,  and  they  should  have  all 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  See  to  it,  however, 
that  only  bright  hay  free  from  dust  is 
used  in  this  connection,  and  give  in  addi- 
tion a  liberal  grain  ration.  It  is  a  hard 
job  for  a  mare  to  maintain  herself  in  de- 
cent shape,  supply  milk  for  a  big,  lusty 
foal  and  sustenance  and  growth  for  the 
youngster  she  is  carrying  for  the  next 
crop,  even  when  she  is  well  fed.  She  de 
serves  plenty  to  eat,  and  of  the  best  at 
that. 


DAIRYING  IN  THE  URIAH 
VALLEY. 

(Continued  From  Page  181.) 

in  height  and  ten  feet  inside  diameter 
will  hold  47  tons,  and  a  silo  30  by  15 
feet  will  hold  105  tons,  and  one  30  by  20 
feet  will  hold  187  tons. 

The  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  silo 
should  be  air  tight,  as  much  of  the  silage 
which  spoils  is  caused  by  the  air  getting 
in  at  the  bottom,  at  the  sides  or  around 
the  doors.  The  silo  should  be  deep,  so 
that  the  silage  will  pack  well,  as  the 
greater  the  pressure,  the  more  the  air 
is  excluded  and  the  better  the  silage  will 
keep.  For  this  reason  a  silo  should  be 
two  or  three  times  as  deep  as  the  di- 
ameter. The  walls  should  be  smooth  and 
perpendicular  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
packing  and  even  settling  of  the  siloed 
fodder. 

In  filling  the  silo  the  best  practice  is 
to  fill  about  one-third  of  silo  and  let  it 
settle  for  a  day  and  then  fill  the  next 
third,  and  so  on  until  filled.  In  this  way 
there  is  not  liable  to  be  any  air  spaces  in 
the  silage  where  mold  can  start. 

Many  commence  feeding  immediately 
after  the  silo  is  filled;  that  is,  a  few 
inches  of  silage  is  removed  off  the  top 
each  day.  This  prevents  any  waste  of 
the  top  layer,  as  it  never  is  exposed  long 
enough  to  sour. 


MEASLES  IN  HOGS. 

Measles  in  hogs  is  virtually  a  tape- 
worm. When  the  porkers  are  so  affected 
they  do  not  thrive  well  and  it  takes  much 
more  feed  to  fatten  them.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  small  epidemic  of 
measles  over  the  Coast,  and  many  hogs 
are  being  rejected  by  the  government 
meat  inspectors  for  that  reason. 

This  disease  is  much  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  cured.  When  a  case  develops, 
the  pens  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  and 
disinfected.  HMake  the  hogs  take  exer- 
cise and  keep  them  dry.  In  order  to  give 
them  exercise  scatter  the  feed  where  pos- 
sible in  a  field  so  that  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  walk  around  to  pick  it  up. 

The  following  preparation  is  a  good 
remedy  for  curing  the  hogs  of  measles, 
and  should  be  mixed  with  their  food:  Two 
drachms  of  powdered  sulphur,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  poplar  bark  and  half 
a  tablespoonful  of  fine  salt. 


Alfalfa  is  becoming  a  very  profitable 
crop  in  many  section  for  hay  and  seed,  but 
in  many  places  where  alfalfa  thrives  well 
it  is  used  for  stock  feeding,  the  owners 
claiming  that  it  will  bring  more  in  this 
way.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  other  forage 
crops  for  live  stock  pay  well  on  the  mixed 
and  live  stick  farm.  Several  forage  crops 
should  be  coming  on  for  stock  feeding  in 
late  summer  and  fall  when  pastures  are 
apt  to  be  short.  The  more  green  feeds 
that  can  be  used  on  the  farm  the  more 
profit  there  will  be  all  around  in  growing 
stock. 


DeLaImL 

Cream  Separators 

First — Best — Cheapest 

The  original  and  for  32  years  the 

leaders  in  the  Dairy  World 
Nearly  1,200,000  now  in  dally  mm 

The  Moat  Perfect 
Centrifugal   Separator  Known 
Send  tor  *  Catalogue 

The  DE LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Chicago  New  Y«fk         $••  F  r  i  n  c  i  >  c  • 

Montreal          Winnipeg  Status 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

Kor  Block 
Machines. 

Ceirent  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 

Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Sfockton,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Seraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 

A  Simple  and  Substantial  Device.  Never 
Out  of  Order. 


fl^R  You  can  rely  on  its  per- 

|  JJ^^  feet  working,  regulation 
heat,  and  cheapness  of 
service.  Always  in  order. 
|H  The  modern  self-adapted 
"Sensible"  Brooder  Heater 
is  the  cheapest  and  best. 

«>L<ake»      Write  for  details. 


ANDREWS  &  WHITE 

24  Kentucky  St.,  Petaluma,  Cel. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  booka  are  kept  la 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Preas  offlccei 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.60 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  60 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Oodd....  2.01) 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  la  quoted 
Includes  poatnge.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dreaa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
<W7  Howard  St.,  Saa  Franclaco. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  Kl'HAL  PRESS  wanla  a 
young;  man  or  woman  In  every  county  la 
the  State  to  solicit  for  aubserlbtlon*.  Good 
commtaalona  allowed.  Write  ua  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neccaaary  papers, 
blanka  and  Inatructlona.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


September  3,  1910. 
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INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Mares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


SELECTING  BREEDERS  FOR 
EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

"The  egg  is  the  king  of  products,"  de- 
clares Judge  Henderson,  of  Missouri;  and 
even  if  some  are  inclined  to  qualify  so 
generous  a  tribute  to  this  noblest  of  hen 
fruit  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
egg  being  the  king  of  poultry  products. 
Fancy  fowls  with  fine  feathers,  whose  ex- 
aggerated values  make  the  simple  native 
sit  up  and  open  his  eyes,  are  but  a  part 
of  the  passing  show  of  a  day  but  the  mar- 
ket egg  goes  on  forever,  the  most  useful, 
the  most  profitable  of  all  poultry  products. 
To  obtain  this  product  in  the  largest  quan- 
tities consistent  with  natural  laws  is  the 
most  important  study  and  work  of  the 
poultryman.  For  this  reason,  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  question  of  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Lavan- 
der,  of  Turlock,  as  to  the  selection  of 
breeders  to  increase  egg  production,  with 
some  added  points  in  regard  to  their  man- 
agement and  feeding. 

Experiment  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Station. 

In  the  experiment  in  breeding  to  in- 
crease egg  production  in  hens,  the  Maine 
Station  began  in  the  autumn  of  1S9S  with 
140  April  and  May  hatched  pullets  which 
were  trap-nested.  One  year  forward  from 
that  date  they  had  made  an  average  of 
120  eggs.  Twenty-five  laid  over  160  each; 
three  laid  over  200  eggs  each,  the  highest 
being  206  eggs,  and  22  laid  less  than  100 
eggs  each. 

The  next  spring  the  two  hens  that  had 
laid  204  and  206  eggs  respectively,  in  their 
first  laying  year,  were  mated  with  unre- 
lated males  and  the  cockerels  from  these 
matings  were  used  for  the  line-bred  males 
in  the  breeding  of  the  Station  work. 

In  1902,  100  pullets  were  tested  and 
were  found  to  average  132  eggs  each.  In 
tliis  lot  there  were  both  higher  and  lower 
individual  averages  than  in  the  first  lot 
before  the  breeding  tests  began. 

In  1902-3,  only  53  pullets  were  used  in 
the  tests  but  all  were  from  hens  that 
had  laid  160  or  more  eggs,  mated  to  males 
whose  dams  had  laid  over  200  eggs.  The 
average  of  this  pen  was  150  eggs  each. 
The  pullets  raised  this  year,  the  report 
saj  s,  had  the  advantage  over  their  prede- 
cessors in  that  their  dams  and  maternal 
grand  dams  were  sired  by  males  whose 
mothers  had  yielded  200  eggs  or  over,  as 
they  themselves  also  were.  The  result 
from  160  pullets  of  this  lot  was  an  average 
of  132  eggs  each.  From  this  year,  ex- 
cepting one  year,  the  general  trend  was 
downward  until  at  the  close  of  1907  it 
was  less  than  when  the  experiment  began 
in  the  flock.  The  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Station  were  that  "after  9  years  of 
selection  with  respect  to  egg  production 
the  birds  breed  no  truer  to  a  definite  type 
of  egg  production  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning." 

Now,  let  us  note  a  few  points  in  re- 
gard to  the  care  of  the  birds  in  the  Maine 
experiment,  and  every  practical  poultry- 
man  will  agree  with  us  that  the  fowls 
were  constantly  forced  for  egg  production. 
In  explaining  the  lower  average  egg  yield 
of  1903-4  in  what  could  then  be  classed 
as  "registered"  pullets,  Prof.  Gowell  said: 
"The  pullets  were  hatched  in  April  and 
May  and,  thinking  to  have  them  mostly 
in  readiness  for  laying  early  in  Novem- 
ber, we  fed  them  rather  more  beef  scrap 
than  usual  during  the  growing  season 
while  they  were  out  on  the  range  and  be- 
fore we  were  aware  of  their  development 
they  were  laying — in  August!  They  were 
nearly  all  laying  heavily  during  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November.    They  were 


splendid  birds,  but  almost  every  one  of 
them  molted  completely  in  December,  and 
we  got  very  few  eggs  from  them  for  more 
than  two  months." 

That  was  before  the  dry  hopper  feeding 
was  inaugurated  at  the  Station.  The  next 
season  we  find  this  note:  "Until  last  sea- 
son we  had  continued  feeding  two  feeds  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  and  two  of  mash 
daily  as  long  as  the  birds  remained  in 
the  field.  Last  June  we  had  1400  chick- 
ens well  started  and  we  changed  the  plan 
of  feeding  by  keeping  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  beef  scrap  in  separated  slatted 
troughs  where  they  could  help  themselves 
whenever  they  desired  to  do  so.  There 
were  no  regular  hours  of  feeding  but 
care  was  taken  that  the  troughs  were 
never  empty.  The  first  egg  was  laid  when 
the  pullets  were  four  months  and  ten  days 
old.  For  the  last  six  years  the  pullets 
were  from  four  months  and  ten  days  to 
four  months  and  twenty  days  old  when 
first  eggs  were  found.  This  year  we  shall 
make  another  change  by  adding  dry  mash 
to  the  menu — having  a  trough  of  that  ma- 
terial beside  the  ones  containing  beef 
scrap  and  cracked  corn." 

We  call  the  above  method  of  feeding 
fowls  stuffing  as  well  as  forcing.  Even 
in  fattening  fowls  caution  is  required  in 
feeding  mash  twice  a  day.  And  this  was 
breeding  stock  and  Plymouth  Rocks  at 
that.  No  cause  to  wonder  that  they  laid 
at  four  months  and  went  into  full  molt 
in  December,  or  that  the  general  trend 
of  egg  production  was  downward.  When 
properly  reared  Leghorn  breeds  do  not 
lay  many  days  before  five  months  old,  it 
may  be  readily  seen  that  the  larger  and 
slower  maturing  Plymouth  Rocks  should 
not  lay  much  before  six  months,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  many  of  them  do  not  lay  be- 
fore seven  and  nine  months  old.  In  our 
yards  this  season  White  LeghornMpullets 
hatched  on  the  2d  of  February,  laid  the 
first  egg  the  2d  of  July,  exactly  five 
months  to  the  day.  But  it  was  a  month 
or  more  before  all  were  laying.  These 
pullets  were  hen  hatched  and  brooded  and 
never  had  a  day's  backset;  they  always 
had  whole  grain  in  litter  and  plenty  of 
green  feed,  with  a  mash  about  noon  con- 
taining but  a  small  portion  of  meat.  They 
were  well  fed  but  not  forced  and  with 
some  younger  broods  are  from  a  pen  of 
hens  that  were  selected  from  the  flock  of 
50  that  averaged  185  eggs  each  in  their 
pullet  year.  We  propose  to  keep  tab  on 
these  pullets  and  note  what  they  do  in 
egg  production.  We  don't  expect  them  to 
do  much  better  than  their  dams,  for  this 
pen,  whose  record  for  the  year  we  will 
give  later,  has  done  well  enough  and  laid 
to  the  limit  of  healthy  normal  egg  pro- 
duction. And  right  here  an  adage  which 
perhaps  is  more  forcible  than  fine,  fits  into 
the  question: 

Don't"  Expect  the  Whole  Earth. 

In  other  words  be  reasonable  in  your 
expectation  in  regard  to  the  hen  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  other  things.  If  you  can 
secure  an  average  of  ten  dozen  eggs  per 
hen  per  year  as  a  regular  thing  in  a  large 
flock  of  fowls  be  assured  that  you  are 
doing  well  and  that  your  hens  have  struck 
a  gait  that  is  safe  to  themselves  and  profit- 
able to  you.  Instead  of  spurring  them 
on  to  extra  stunts  endeavor  by  proper  care 
and  breeding  to  keep  them  up  to  this 
mark.  This  was  the  average  egg  yield 
of  the  Maine  Station's  strain  of  fowls  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  to  in- 
crease egg  production  by  breeding.  This 
strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks  had  been  kept 
for  twenty-five  years  under  good  condi- 
tions and  had  struck  a  normal  average 
of  egg  production.  When  the  professor 
bred  from  the  extremes  in  his  flock  and 
forced  the  fowls  for  egg  production  he 
passed  the  limit  and  the  trend  started 
downward. 

The  tales  of  the  hen  in  poultry  literature 
are  calculated  to  raise  expectations  which 


have  no  foundation  in  the  poultry  yard. 
One  poultry  writer  whose  articles  appear 
regularly  in  both  Eastern  and  Western 
journals,  writes  that  he  believes  if  one 
could  find  a  properly  proportioned  egg 
food  the  hen,  which  is  simply  an  egg  ma- 
chine, would  lay  right  on  through  the  molt 
and  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — just  fill 
the  hopper,  as  it  were,  with  egg  mate- 
rial and  the  machine  would  grind  out  the 
eggs.  When  we  consider  that  the  hen 
must  build  her  own  machine  and  keep  it 
in  repair  and  that  for  every  egg  she  lays 
she  must  secrete  and  prepare  in  a  com- 
pact and  wonderful  form  the  material  for 
the  entire  body  of  a  chick  with  food  to 
last  the  little  creature  for  from  two  to 
three  days  after  it  leaves  the  shell,  we 
may  begin  to  understand  that  the  hen  is 
a.  living  creature  like  ourselves  and  that 
this  work  entails  a  tremendous  strain  on 
nerves  and  muscles. 

The  editor  of  the  Inland  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, who  happens  to  have  been  himself 
a  poultryman  for  some  twenty-five  years, 
says  in  reference  to  the  claims  made  of 
the  possibility  of  250  and  300-egg  hens: 
"Such  a  strain  on  her  system  would  kill 
the  hen,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  feed 
that  would  of  itself  assist  nature  to  pro- 
duce this  number  of  eggs." 

The  Big  Egg. 

Again,  there  is  much  talk  about  breed- 
ing for  big  and  still  bigger  eggs,  espec- 
ially since  the  matter  of  selling  eggs  by 
weight  is  being  agitated.  This  also  is  a 
delusion.  Whether  sold  by  weight  or  the 
dozen  no  poultryman  should  desire  his 
eggs  to  average  in  weight  more  than  the 
regulation  22  ounces  per  dozen  for  "ex- 
tras" and  "firsts."  Hens  that  lay  firm- 
shelled,  well-shaped,  hatchable  eggs  and 
a  good  many  of  them,  do  not  lay  abnor- 
mally large  ones.  Certain  strains  of  the 
Black  Minorca  breed  lay  the  largest  of 
hen  eggs.  With  such  fowls  the  eggs  at- 
tain and  abnormal  size  after  the  pullet 
year  and  many  of  them  are  misshapen  and 
weak-shelled  with  a  tendency  in  the  hens 
to  disease  of  the  egg  organs.  Again,  we 
say  be  reasonable  in  your  expectations  in 
poultry  matters.  Do  not  expect  the  whole 
earth  and  then  some. 

Next  week  we  shall  endeavor  to  make 
some  practical  suggestions  about  increas- 
ing egg-production  within  reasonable 
limits. 


CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  convention  of  this  organ- 
ization, which  embraces  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  was  held  at  St. 
Louis  August  15  to  20.  Business  of  inter- 
est to  poultrymen  throughout  this  wide 
territory  was  transacted,  and  some  lively 
matters  not  down  on  the  program  lent 
animation  to  the  occasion. 

The  association  opened  with  some  500 
members  and  delegates  in  attendance. 
The  opening  address  was  made  by  Judge 
Henderson  of  Missouri.  He  complimented 
St.  Louis  on  her  position  in  the  poultry 
world,  and  Missouri  as  one  of  the  leading 
poultry-raising  States  of  America.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  purpose  of  the  associa 
tion  was  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
common  chicken,  and  said  that  the  eggi 
was  the  king  of  products,  adding:  "It 
keeps  man  alive  and  preserves  his  beauty. 
It  can  be  used  by  man  alike  as  an  article 
of  food  or  a  barber-shop  luxury." 

The  new  Standard,  applications  of  mem- 
bership of  which  there  were  500,  and  in-, 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — SPECIAL  SALE  for 
15  days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut 
in  half,  eggs  $3.00  NOW  $1.50,  $5.00  NOW 
$2.50,  Hens  NOW  $1.75  and  $2.50.  Cock- 
erels. $2.00  and  $3.00.  We  won  109  prizes 
in  1909-10.  Now  is  your  chance.  W.  Sul- 
livan, Agnew,  Santa  Clara  county.  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.     Splendid  layers, 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  distil 
late,furnishes. steady, free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Egga, 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON,  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord.  Cal. 


auguration  of  new  officers  of  the  associa 
tion  was  the  principal  business  on  hand. 

Leghorn  Most  Popular  Breed. — The 
breeds  of  chickens  wnich  were  the  most 
popular  during  the  last  year  at  the  differ- 
ent fairs  and  poultry  exhibitions  were 
given  out  by  the  officers.  The  king  of  all 
was  the  White  and  Buff  Leghorn.  Next 
in  favor  was  the  Rhode  Island  Red.  A 
third  favorite  was  the  White  Orpington, 
with  the  Black  Minorca  fourth. 

Forty  Thousand  Dollars  fo:  Poultbx 
Portraits. — A  thousand  dollars  each  for 
forty  oil  paintings  of  barnyard  fowls  to 


chicken  is 
an  asset:  a 
sick  chick- 
en is  a  li- 
ability; be- 
cause it  is 
apt  to  give 
disease  to 
others 

It's  therefore  a  loss  not  a  gain 
To  keep  your  poultry 
healthy — to  make  every  hen 
an  asset,  regularly  use  in 
the  feed  twice  a  week, 


No.  3 

Condition 

Powders 


Give  it  to  well  cnickens  to 
KEEP  them  well — give  it 
to  sick  chickens  to  MAKE 
them  well. 

Helps  chickens  to  digest 
and  assimilate  all  their 
food — makes  hens  lay  right  up 
to  molting  and  starts  them 
laying  quick 
after  the  molt- 
ing season. 

At  your  deal- 
ers. Write  for 
our  catalog  of 
Poultry  Prod- 
ucts. 
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»the  average  individual  may  seem  like  a 
waste  of  money,  says  the  Globe- Democrat, 
but  this  is  the  sum  voted  to  expend  for 
paintings  of  some  high-bred  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  members.  The  association  will 
undertake  to  have  done  by  artists  of  note 
each  distinct  type,  breed  and  class  of 
chicken  known  to  poultry  savants.  Each 
painting  will  be  done  in  oil  on  canvas. 
When  completed  it  will  be  reproduced  and 
facsimile  copies  of  all  the  paintings  will  be 
inserted  in  the  Standard  of  Perfection,  the 
chicken  blue  book,  published  by  the  asso- 
ciation. The  natural  color  of  the  chicken 
and  its  prominent  points  will  be  depicted 
in  the  paintings.  The  drop  of  feathers, 
angle  of  tilt,  richness  of  color,  shape  and 
size  of  the  birds,  will  all  be  portrayed. 
The  Standard  of  Perfection  is  published 
every  five  years. 

New  BseEDS. — Several  new  breeds  have 
been  recognized  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  association.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  Single  Comb  Partridge  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Marred  Minorcas,  Rose  Comb 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Ascel  Games. 

Bkabd  Pulled  at  k<>wi.  Convention. — 
There  was  an  unlooked  for  climax  in  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  session  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, reports  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, when  in  the  course  of  a  heated  argu- 
ment brought,  about  by  the  insinuation 
that  graft  was  being  perpetrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  selection  of  models  of 
chickens  to  be  pictured  in  the  official  book 
of  the  association.  Grant  M.  Curtis  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  the  Rockefeller  of  the 
poultry  world,  according  to  witnesses,  at- 
tacked John  H.  Robinson  of  Boston,  Mass., 
jerking  his  beard  and  causing  him  to  sit 
down  rather  forcibly  in  a  convenient 
chair.  Immediately  the  convention  was  in 
an  uproar.  Curtis  released  his  grasp  on 
Robinson,  but  several  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore the  white  bird  of  peace  trusted  her- 
self in  the  hen  gathering  again  among 
such  pugnacious  cocks. 

Another  issue  arose  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  convention,  in  the  discussion 
over  admitting  fighting  birds  to  the 
Standard,  the  delegates  almost  got  Into 
a  fight  themselves,  at  the  closing  session 
when  order  was  thrown  to  the  winds, 
each  delegate  getting  up  in  his  chair, 
shouting  out  his  opinion  and  declaring 
the  previous  speaker  out  of  order.  The 
wrangling  was  brought  about  by  a  reso 
lution  by  Dr.  Clark,  of  Indianapolis,  that 
the  pit  or  fighting  game  chicken  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Standard.  When  the  excite- 
ment subsided  the  question  was  put  to 
a  standing  vote  and  the  Games  lost,  100 
to  25. 

A  committee  on  the  selections  of  breeds 
asked  that  the  White-Laced  Red  Cornish 
and  Silver-Penciled  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens  be  admitted  to  the  Standard.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion creating  the  office  of  attorney,  whose 
duties  it  shall  be  to  protect  the  associa 
tion  from  legal  difficulties.  A  number  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
adopted.  One  of  which,  promoted  by 
Southern  delegates,  changes  the  holding 
of  the  annual  convention  from  August 
to  some  date  between  September  15  and 
November  15.  Denver,  Boston,  and  Buf- 
falo, are  the  leading  contestants  for  the 
next  convention. 

An  announcement  was  read  that  the 
State  of  New  York  had  appropriated  $90,- 
ooii  to  be  used  for  a  public  poultry  build 
Ing  where  poultry  shows  may  be  held. 

An  illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  George 
B.  Morse,  of  Washington,  D.  ft,  w-as  a 
feature  of  the  session. 

Pbof.  Moksk's  Seven  Rules  to  Keep 
Chickens  Fhee  Fkom  Sickness. — l. — 
Keep  birds  healthy  by  giving  salts.  2. — 
Clean  out  chicken  houses  using  lime.  3. — 
Give  birds  clean  water.  4. — Give  them  oc- 
casionally a  solution  of  potash.  5. — Keep 


the  eggs  clean  by  dipping  in  95  per  cent 
solution  of  alcohol.  6. — Clean  your  chick- 
en utensils  with  soap  and  water.  7. — Keep 
your  breeds  clean  by  using  young  fowls. 


QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 


IM'RKASt.NO  KM  l'ROI>l'<  TloN. 

E.  K.  L.  of  Turlock,  Cal.,  writes:  "Being 
a  subscriber  to  the  Pacific  Rirai.  Prkss 
and  considering  the  poultry  department 
in  same  well  worth  $2  per  year.  I  feel  in- 
duced to  ask  two  questions.  First:  I 
would  like  to  know  your  idea  of  increas- 
ing egg  production  in  hens.  As  you  know, 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  has  claimed 
that  by  selecting  the  heaviest  layers  for 
breeders  year  after  year  will  lower  the 
vitality  and  egg  production  of  hens. 
Please  advise  me  which  hens  should  be 
selected  without  imparing  the  size  and 
vitality  of  the  stock.  Second:  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  soak  alfalfa  meal  or  cut  alfalfa  in 
warm  water  over  night  before  using,  or 
might  it  just  be  mixed  with  water  or  milk 
and  mixed  with  the  mash  without  soak- 
ing over  night?" 

There  are  several  points  to  be  consid- 
ered in  selecting  breeding  stock.  The 
first  one  is  unimpaired  vigor.  By  this  is 
meant  fowls  which  have  never  had  a  day's 
sickness  or  a  check  in  their  growth.  No 
matter  how  fine  the  bird  or  how  produc- 
tive, if  it  has  been  ailing  at  any  time  or 
"just  had  a  cold"  even  it  shows  a  certain 
weakness  and  predisposition  to  disease. 
The  signs  of  unimpaired  vigor  are  full 
size  as  to  the  breed,  symmetrical  shape, 
strong  legs  set  well  apart,  stout  rather 
short  beak,  full  bright  eye,  clear  red  comb, 
smooth,  close  plumage,  full  breast,  with 
great  vitality  and  activity.  In  addition 
to  these  signs  of  vigor  the  laying  hen 
should  have  a  long  body  and  wide  be- 
tween the  pelvic  bones,  giving  breadth  to 
the  fluff  and  a  rather  wedge  shape  to  her 
form;  she  should  have  a  large  but  not 
loose  or  baggy  corp,  and  a  full  breast:  her 
comb  should  be  rather  large  for  the  breed 
and  thick  and  firm  but  not  beefy;  she 
should  have  a  keen  glancing  eye  and 
should  be  a  regular  busybody — one  that 
"get's  there"  the  first  in  the  morning  and 
is  the  last  to  hunt  her  perch  at  night. 
Such  a  hen  is  bound  to  be  a  great  layer 
and  her  eggs  are  bound  to  be  full  of  her 
vitality  if  she  has  not  been  forced  for  egg 
production  or  bred  from  when  run  down 
and  out  of  condition.  We  affirm  that 
such  a  hen  if  properly  handled  will  not  be 
a  prolific  layer  herself,  but  that  she  will 
be  the  mother  of  prolific  layers;  that  is. 
hens  that  will  average  from  150  to  200 
eggs  per  year.  More  than  this  number  a 
fowl  should  not  lay  and  cannot  lay  in 
justice  to  her  own  interests. 

In  regard  to  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station's  deductions  they  should  not  be 
considered  conclusive.  We  consider  that 
under  their  method  of  feeding,  the  fowls 
were  forced,  and  this  tends  to  impair  vi- 
tality in  breeding  stock.  Our  inquirer's 
question  has  opened  up  a  subject  so  broad 
that,  we  cannot  fully  answer  it  this  week, 
but  will  make  it  the  topic  of  an  article  in 
a  later  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
upon  how  to  get  large,  vigorous  breeding 
stock.  As  to  the  alfalfa  meal,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  soak  it  over  night.  If  hot 
water  is  convenient,  pour  it  over  the  meal 
and  let  it  stand  covered  till  cool  and  it 
will  be  better  than  soaking  over  night. 
Or  even  to  thoroughly  wet  it  with  cold 
milk  and  water  will  answer. 


Just  Like  the  Rk.st  ok  Us. — The  hen 
returned  to  her  nest  only  to  find  it  empty. 
"Very  funny,"  she  said,  "I  can  never  find 
things  where  I  lay  them." 


For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1910, 
12,851.220  dozen  eggs  were  received  in  San 
Francisco. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Toward  the  Light. 

Do  the  right  thing,  just  this  minute, 

(Tis  not  hard  to  do 
Once  we're  ready  to  begin  it). 

Make  that  minute  two, 
Five,  ten,  fifteen,  then  an  hour. 

With  high   purpose  rife, 
So  we'll  gain  in  grace  and  power 

Till  we  crown  a  life. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


The  Way  to  Win. 

"Strike"  while  the  iron  is  heated, 
"Pause"  and  the  iron  is  cold, 

If  you  strike  too  late  on  a  hardened  plate 
The  weld  will  never  hold. 

"Seek"  and  success  will  follow; 

"Wait"  and  it  passes  by. 
Be  quick  to  grasp,  then  hold  it  fast 

And  trust  for  a  better  try. 

"Work"  and  the  world  works  with  you. 

"Loaf"  and  you  loaf  alum' 
This    strenuous    world's    a  continuous 
whirl; 

It  offers  no  place  for  the  drone. 

The  Farm  Hand. 


Now  comes  the  farm  hand  with  a  haughty 
smile. 

He  finds  the  farmer  waiting  at  the 
train 

To  take  him  in  a  carriage  half  a  mile 
Where  he  may  condescend  to  pause  and 
gain 

Whatever  sum  he  thinks  will  compensate 
His  talents  of  a  nature  strangely  rare. 

And  all  the  family  greets  him  at.  the  gate. 
While  envious  neighbors  stand  around 
and  stare. 

The  chicken  fries.    The  garden's  best  is 
brought 

Unto  the  board  when  he  consents  to  eat. 
They  call  him  "Mister;"  and  the  boys 
are  taught 
To  doff  their  hats  in  courtesy  complete. 
The  man  of  rank  and  fortune  goes  his 
way 

Unnoted.     'Round  this  one  they  con- 
gregate. 

The  farm  hand  on  a  busy  summer  day 
Is  fortune's  darling  and  the  pet  of  fate. 

— Washington  Evening  Star. 


Is  This  True? 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man of  Rochester,  is  a  man  of  insight  and 
appreciation  of  the  true  values  of  life. 
He  claims  that  society  is  living  under  a 
child  government — that  the  parent  has 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  children. 

In  commenting  upon  this  view  the  Chi- 
t-ago Tribune  says: 

"That  this  is  true  man)  parents  win 
admit  if  they  pause  to  consider  what 
they  have  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  own 
households.  They  are  working  with  the 
good  of  their  children  solely  in  view,  not 
in  the  sense  of  directing  and  advising 
the  boys  and  girls,  but  as  servitors  to 
young  monarchs  whom  they  are  preparing 
for  rule. 

"In  the  matter  of  their  studies  even  in 
the  elementary  schools  few  parents  ex- 
ercise any  supervision  or  help.  In  many 
cases  they  do  not  know  the  names  of  those 
who  teach  their  children  and  almost  never 
co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  helping 
the  child  over  the  hard  places  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Long  before  most  children  are 
through  the  grammar  schools  they  have, 
by  their  parents'  apathy  and  acquiescence, 
taken  the  bit  in  their  own  teeth,  decided 
what  they  will  or  will  not  study  and  how 
much  studying  they  will  do.  When  they 
reach  high  school  the  emancipation  from 
parent  rule  is  usually  complete,  and  by 


the  time  they  are  in  college  the  roles  are 
reversed  and  it  is  they  who  reign. 

"As  for  the  moral  instruction  or  prepar- 
ation for  the  spiritual  side  of  life  the 
same  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
exists.  Family  worship  or  even  the  con- 
templation of  spiritual  things  in  the 
home  is  a  sadly  minus  quantity.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Sunday  school  is,  as  Mr.  Gan- 
nett points  out,  left  to  earnest  but  young 
and  sometimes  uneducated  persons,  and 
has  in  nowise  kept  up  with  the  education 
of  the  day  school.  Of  this,  too.  the  par- 
ents are  unheeding. 

"As  the  horse  knows  almost  instantly 
the  touch  of  the  inexperienced  driver  on 
his  rein,  so  the  child  learns  at  an  early 
age  to  take  advantage  of  parental  indif 
ference  or  over-affection,  and  it  is  not 
many  years  before  the  young  man  or 
woman  is  the  most  important  personage 
in  the  family,  imperious,  arrogant,  and 
too  often  disrespectful  of  those  who  should 
reign,  but  who  have  lost  their  right  to 
by  abdicating  to  their  young  subjects. 

"If  the  mothers'  congress  and  all  other 
meetings,  clubs,  federations,  and  guilds  in 
the  interest  of  children  will  from  now  on 
and  forever  work  in  favor  of  a  renais- 
sance of  home  influence  for  the  child,  and 
if  less  effort  be  made  to  turn  over  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  to  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  unknown  teachers,  there  will 
be  more  family  solidarity,  more  authority 
of  parenthood,  and  more  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture generations." 


Plant  Bulbs  in  the  Fall. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  bulbs  for 
next  spring  blooms.  Now  is  the  time  to 
lay  out  your  ground  and  get  it  into  good 
condition  to  he  ready  for  planting.  The 
fall  and  not  the  spring  is  the  best  time 
for  planting  all  kinds  of  flowering  bulbs, 
and  the  best  way  to  grow  them  is  to  plant 
a  special  bed.  there  need  be  no  failures 
where  directions  are  followed.  As  a  rule 
most  of  the  bulbs  will  be  received  by 
seedmen  in  September  and  October  and 
the  sooner  they  are  planted  after  that  the 
better. 

For  planting  in  the  open  ground  soil 
for  most  hardy  bulbs  should  be  sandy 
loam,  and  of  a  texture  that  will  not  re- 
tain stagnant  water.  Well  rotted  stable 
manure  or  bone  meal  should  be  thor- 
oughly worked  into  the  soil  so  that  it 
will  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
bulbs.  Most  bulbs  like  rich  food  if  prop- 
erty applied,  as  the  proper  development, 
luxuriance  and  brilliancy  depend  largely 
upon  the  nutrition  the  roots  are  con- 
suming. Liberal  applications  of  manure 
water  when  the  flowers  are  in  bud  pro- 
duce magnificent  results.  The  proper 
depth  to  plant  is  given  as  follows,  for 
the  most  common  bulbs  grown  in  Califor 
nia:  Crocuses  2  inches  deep  and  2  inches 
apart;  jonquils,  3  inches  deep.  6  inches 
apart;  tulips.  4  inches  deep  and  5  inches 
apart:  hyacinths,  4  inches  deep  and  7 
inches  apart;  narcissus,  4  inches  deep  and 
12  inches  apart;  lilies.  5  inches  deep  and 
12  inches  or  more  apart. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  in  No- 
vember; tulips  should  be  set  out  in 
October,  and  to  get  good  effects  plant  ."»0 
or  more;  daffodils  should  be  set  out  in 
October  or  November:  lilies  can  be  plant- 
ed from  September  to  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber. 


The  Need  of  Play. 

Stanley  Hall  says  that  in  the  instinc 
tive  untaught  and  non  imitative  plays  of 
children,  they  reproduce  the  habits  and 
spirit  of  the  childhood  of  the  race.  As 
it  was  necessary  for  the  race  to  pass 
through  this  childhood  and  live  it  to  the 
full  in  its  upward  development,  so  the 
child  will  never  reach  its  best  possibili- 
ties as  an  adult  without  a  childhood  rich 
in  wholesome  play.    He  says  the  tadpole's 
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tail  must  be  developed  and  used  else  the 
legs  will  never  mature.  So  the  child 
must  live  his  play  life  to  the  full  in  order 
to  develop  his  best  adult  life. 

"Thus  stage  by  stage  we  re-enact  their 
lives"  (our  remote  ancestors).  "That  is 
why  the  heart  of  youth  goes  out  into 
play  as  into  nothing  else,  as  if  in  it  man 
remembered  a  lost  Paradise.  That  is 
why,  unlike  gymnastics,  play  has  as  much 
soul  as  body,  and  also  why  it  so  makes 
for  unity  of  body  and  soul  that  the  prov- 
erb 'Man  is  whole  only  when  he  plays,' 
suggests  that  the  purest  plays  are  those 
that  enlist  both  alike.  .  .  .  Thus  un- 
derstood play  is  the  ideal  type  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  most  favorable  for  growth 
and  most  self-regulating  in  both  kind  and 
amount." 

Sometimes  in  homes  where  the  chil- 
dren's help  is  badly  needed  we  are  in- 
clined to  cut  short  their  play  time,  not 
realizing  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
child  life.  Of  course,  helpfulness  is  also 
a  necessary  part  of  their  training,  for  its 
benefit  to  themselves,  but  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  real  need  of  play. 

Stanley  Hall  is  one  of  the  truest  stu- 
dents of  child  life.  Wherever  we  see  a 
magazine  article  signed  by  him,  it  is  well 
worth  careful  study. 


Style  With  Good  Dressing. 

One  of  my  neighbors  showed  me  the 
Other  day  a  new  lawn  she  had  bought  to 
wear  to  town  this  summer.  It  was  black 
with  a  tiny  white  dot.  As  she  seemed  to 
expect  me  to  say  something  complimen- 
tary I  conceded  that  it  was  of  excellent 
quality  and  a  modest  pattern,  but  I  was 
dying  to  ask:  "Why,  oh,  why,  did  you 
get.  black?" 

She  would  certainly  have  replied:  "Be- 
cause it  won't  show  dirt." 

It'  courtesy  had  allowed  I  would  have 
lilted  to  respond.  "But  it  will  be  dirty 
just  the  same,  won't  it?" 

I'm  not  so  sure  about  it  not  showing 
tlic  dirt  either.  A  few  trips  when  the 
dust  is  three  or  four  inches  deep  and 
every  passing  vehicle,  even  her  own 
wheels,  envelops  her  in  a  pillar  of  cloud, 
that  shining  black  will  become  a  dirt  color 
which  a  shower  will  beat  in  and  make 
washing  necessary.  We  all  know,  do  we 
not,  how  hard  it  is  to  restore  a  fresh 
look  to  a  black  lawn  after  it  is  washed? 

A  light  colored  lawn  would  have  need- 
ed washing  little,  if  any,  sooner  than  the 
black  and  would  have  been  immensely 
more  dressy  and  becoming.  The  black 
will  add  10  years  to  her  apparent  age 
every  time  she  puts  it  on. 

It  was  certainly  an  evil  genius  that  put 
it  in  the  creed  of  farmers'  wives  to 
wear  black  for  all  dress  occasions.  Ninety 
and  nine  out  of  a  hundred  when  going 
to  buy  "a  good  dress"  will  ask  for  noth 
ing,  taking  nothing  but  black  goods,  and 
this  regardless  of  whether  the  price  to 
be  paid  is  50  cents  of  $5  per  yard. 

Plain,  black,  wool  goods  must  be  of 
super-excellent  quality  to  look  well  even 
when  first  bought.  Then  it  is  so  hard  to 
keep  clean;  every  speck,  every  crease, 
every  horsehair  shows  upon  its  uncompro- 
mising surface.  Yet  how  we  do  buy  it 
and  wear  it!  The  ordinary  congregation 
coming  out  of  a  rural  church,  Sundays, 
reminds  one  of  nothing  else  so  much  as 
a  Scotch  funeral. 

Last,  summer  one  of  my  acquaintances 
purchased  a  black  silk  suit  "because  it 
would  shed  the  dust."  The  material  was 
right  for  the  purpose  when  she  could  take 
it  off  and  shake  it,  but  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  her,  as  I  did,  in  the  store  one 
terribly  dusty  day.  It  was  nearly  impos- 
sible to  tell  either  color  or  material. 

Another  acquaintance  bought  a  mixed 
gray  surah  silk  coat  which  will  envelop 
her  from  head  to  foot.  She  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  many  automobile  tourists 


who  pass  her  place.  The  garment  will, 
doubtless,  prove  very  satisfactory.  We 
cannot  all  afford  silk,  however,  not  so 
much  because  of  its  initial  expense  as  of 
its  poor  wearing  qualities.  Linen  in  nat- 
ural color  can  hardly  be  surpassed  as  a 
dust  shedder,  and  it  launders  well.  A 
wrap  of  this  material  needs  to  be  made 
to  allow  for  shrinkage,  as  that  is  sure 
to  be  the  result  of  washing.  Linen  wrin- 
kles badly,  and  this  is  probably  its  chief 
drawback.  Made  into  a  loose  wrap  that 
can  be  left  in  the  buggy  and  resumed 
when  the  trip  home  is  begun  it  will  give 
great  satisfaction.  Such  a  wrap  made 
of  some  neutral  colored  goods  is  a  ne- 
cessity, and  with  such  a  one  whatever 
one  chooses  may  be  worn  underneath. — 
By  E.  V.  Anderson. 


Well  People  a  National  Asset. 

The  individual's  duty  is  to  keep  him 
self  well — that  is  to  say,  in  condition  for 
performing  his  part  of  the  work  of  the 
world.  He  must  come  to  look  upon  his 
physical  organism  as  a  tool,  and  to  real- 
ize that  upon  the  stat.3  of  this  tool  de- 
pends the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  that  he  can  do  with  hand  or  brain. 
As  a  social  asset — and  it  is  in  this  aspect 
that  we  are  now  considering  him — a  man 
is  valuable  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  work  that 
he  can  do.  Therefore,  as  a  part  of  the 
social  organism,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
keep  himself  in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  working  efficiency. 

How  to  do  this.  Prof.  Fisher  indicates 
in  two  words:  "avoid  poisons" — poisoned 
air,  poisoned  water,  poisoned  food,  pois- 
onous thoughts,  poisonous  emotions,  and 
just  plain  poisons  like  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  drugs.  Breathe  deeply  of  pure  air, 
eat  abstemiously  of  foods  demanded  by 
appetite.  Exercise  for  the  delight  of  phy- 
sical expression,  not  to  win  a  game  or 
because  you  think  you  ought  to — and  exer- 
cise the  intellect  and  the  emotions  as  well 
as  the  muscles.  Wear  as  few  clothes  as 
possible,  and  these  of  porous  materials, 
so  disposed  as  not  to  weigh  heavily  upon, 
constrict,  or  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
body.  Bathe  frequently  enough  to  keep 
the  skin  in  condition  for  performing  its 
eliminative  functions.  Keep  cheerful. 
Don't  worry. 

The  man  who  does  these  things  will 
not  only  be  making  his  country  greater 
and  richer  but  will  also  be  laying  up  a 
great  treasure  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants forever. — World's  Work. 


To  Make  Grape  Juice. 

Now  is  the  time  for  putting  up  grape 
juice  to  have  ready  for  winter.  Nothing 
is  more  nourishing  for  the  sick,  and  the 
well  enjoy  it.  If  fortunate  enough  to 
have  one's  own  vines  it  may  be  put  up 
for  less  than  5  cents  a  quart.  The  juice 
may  be  put  up  with  or  without  sugar. 

Pick  nothing  but  the  good  grapes  from 
the  stem  and  wash  well.  To  one  peck  of 
grapes  allow  three  quarts  of  water.  Put 
into  a  porcelain  kettle  and  simmer  until 
the  grapes  are  soft.  When  well  cooked 
strain,  being  careful  not  to  press  the  pulp 
through.  Allow  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  to  each  cup  of  juice  and  let  boil. 
Skin  carefully  and  pour  at  once  into 
sterilized  bottles,  which  should  be  left 
standing  in  hot  water  to  avoid  breaking. 
Seal  immediately  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 

If  you  meet  a  fellow-man  who  is  blue 
and  down-hearted,  pat  him  on  the  back 
and  give  him  a  dose  of  sunshine — tell 
him  to  drink  deep;  if  necessary,  give 
him  a  copy  of  the  prescription — tell  him 
he  can  fill  himself,  and  to  repeat  the  dose 
every  hour,  if  needed.  When  you,  your- 
self, are  discouraged  and  down-hearted, 
pat  yourself  on  the  back,  and  take  a  dose 
of  sunshine. 


Household  Hints. 

When  sparrows  become  a  nuisance  over 
the  windows  a  little  molasses  put  on  the 
roosting  place  will  soon  drive  them  to 
other  quarters. 

If  the  cellar  is  dark,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  bottom  step  painted  white, 
so  that  it  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
dim  light. 

Woolens  must  never  be  hung  in  the  sun 
nor  near  the  fire,  as  the  too-quick  dry- 
ing causes  them  to  shrink  and  harden. 
When  nearly  dry,  press  on  the  wrong  side 
with  a  moderately  hot  iron.  The  rinsing 
water  may  be  used  for  the  first  cotton 
wash.  If  both  colored  and  white  flannels 
are  to  be  washed,  the  former  should  be 
done  first,  thus  avoiding  the  lint  washed 
from  the  latter.  Drying  can  be  accelerated 
by  pressing  repeatedly  between  soft  linen 
towels.  If  the  ordinary  washing  fails  to 
remove  any  of  the  spots,  spread  on  a 
smooth  board  and  rub  with  a  soft,  wet, 
soapy  brush. 

Be  careful  never  to  use  too  much  but- 
ter in  cake.  Use  a  scant  amount  rather 
than  what  the  rule  calls  for,  and  it  will 
save  many  a  poor  cake. 

When  frying  doughnuts,  French  fried 
potatoes  or  anything  of  the  kind,  drain 
on  brown  paper  and  you  will  find  the 
grease  drawn  out  into  the  paper. 

Do  not  serve  several  foods  of  the  same 
composition  at  the  same  meal,  such  as 
potatoes,  rice  and  macaroni.  They  are 
all  starch  foods,  and  do  not  give  variety 
enough  for  the  system. 

Have  a  good  variety  of  menu.  Do  not 
serve  the  left  overs  at  the  next  meal, 
save  them  for  the  next  day  and  try  to 
prepare  them  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  they  were  first  served. 

If  you  do  your  own  work,  suit  your- 
self to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  A 
little  method  goes  a  long  way.  Map  out 
your  work  and  stick  to  it.  Likewise,  dress 
for  the  part.  A  short  skirt,  a  neat  blouse, 
and  a  big  apron  are  necessities. 

Sleep  should  be  just  so  long  that  when 
you  wake  in  the  morning  a  stretch  and 
a  yawn  only  are  necessary  to  land  you 
in  a  daytime  of  bounding  vigor. 


A  Few  Hints  in  Silence. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  the  women  who  fidget 
and  fret  and  fuss.  Go  into  the  silence  at 
certain  times  of  the  day.  One  need  not 
necessarily  retire  for  formal  .prayer.  "He 
who  is  in  the  path  of  duty  needs  no  pray- 
er," said  a  wise  Oriental.  But  in  the 
silence  you  will  find  the  peace  and 
strength  of  prayer.  In  withdrawing  from 
the  pressure  of  things  and  getting  in 
touch  with  the  great  sources  of  power, 
you  will  find  the  peace  and  strength  of 
prayer.  In  withdrawing  from  the  pressure 
of  things  and  getting  in  touch  with  the 
great  sources  of  power,  you  will  absorb 
power. 

Slip  away  for  ten  minutes,  and  tran- 
quilly picture  your  work  before  your 
mind's  eye  as  a  triumphant  and  com- 
pleted whole.  Quiet  your  spirit,  holding 
yourself  open  to  the  divine  currents, 
feeling  that  you  are  a  channel  for  your 
measure  of  the  central  power;  and  you 
will  emerge  sustained  and  soothed  by 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ney.r 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views. 
Address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  509c  in  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for    Information  on  Monitor  Gasolin 
.Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


TRIANGLE  TRIP 


ASK  AGENT  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Triangle  Trip  Over  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Railroad. 


ONE      OF      THE      MOST  DELIGHTFUL 
SCENIC   ONE-DAY   JAUNTS  IN 
AMERICA. 

150  miles  of  mountain  and  redwood 
forest  scenery,  a  boat  ride  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  along  the  Russia  River. 

Leave  San  Francisco  at  8:45  a.  m.  daily 
(and  6:45  a.  m.  Sunday  only)  by  boat 
across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  full 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sausalito  (the 
Sorrento  of  America).  Thence  via  pic- 
turesque San  Rafael  and  thriving  Peta- 
luma  (home  of  the  Chicken  Industry), 
through  Sonoma  Valley  to  Santa  Rosa 
and  Fulton.  From  Fulton  through  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  redwood 
forests,  and  along  Russian  River  to  Monte 
Rio.  Return  is  made  along  the  coast, 
passing  Tomales  Bay,  Point  Reyes,  San 
Anselmo,  etc.,  to  Sausalito,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  at  7:35  the  same  evening. 

If  preferred,  trip  can  be  reversed,  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  at  8:15  a.  m.  via  the 
coast  to  Monte  Rio  and  returning  along 
the  river  and  through  the  valleys,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  7:05  same  evening.  On 
Sundays  an  extra  train  arrives  at  9:05 
p.  m. 

Round  Trip  Fare  for  Triangle  Trip, 
$2.80,  except  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  It  Is 
$2.50,  and  on  Sundays  only  $2.20. 


the  inflow  from  the  central  sea.  You 
will  go  forth  to  your  work  able,  like  (he 
poet's  brook,  "to  make  a  pastime  of  each 
weary  step."  Withdraw  into  Ihe  deep 
silence;  I  here  is  no  surer  way  lo  fling 
off  the  shadow  of  fear,  lo  banish  the 
newts  and  bats  of  the  worries  and  (lur- 
ries.— Ldwin  Markham. 


"Show  me  some  tiaras,  please.  I  want 
one  for  my  wife." 

"Yes,  sir.   About  what  price?" 

"Well,  at  such  a  price  that  I  can  say; 
'Do  you  see  that  woman  with  the  tiara? 
She  is  my  wife.' " 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  August  31,  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  over  the  State  is 
generally  quiet.  A  report  from  Placer 
county  states  that  the  grain  field  this  sea- 
son in  that  section  is  double  the  amount 
of  last  year.  The  crop  was  equally  di- 
vided between  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 
A  dispatch  from  San  Jacinto  says  that 
$1.70  per  cental  is  being  paid  for  wheat 
in  that  locality  while  at  Yuba  City  $1.56 
per  cental  is  being  paid.  The  local  mar- 
ket is  steady  with  fairly  good  remand. 

California  Club   $1.58  @1.67'/j 

Sonora    1.72'{;@1.80 

White  Australia    1.72l.j@1.80 

Northern  Club    1.67>:.@1.70 

Northern  Bluestem    1.73%9L80 

Russian  Red    1.64    @1.67 % 

Turkey  Red    L67%@1.72% 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  is  weak  over  the  State,  and 
the  Stockton  Independent  says  the  price 
dropped  to  $1  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  ships  for  foreign  trade  at  Port 
Costa.  Jn  Sutter  county  it  is  reported 
that  95  cents  a  cental  is  being  paid  for 
barley. 

There  is  very  little  barley  being  of- 
fered now  by  the  farmers,  as  they  con- 
sider the  present  price  too  low.  It  is 
expected  that  this  holding  off  will  have 
h  tendency  to  help  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.05  91.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   95  @1.00 

Common  Feed    90    @  95c 

OATS. 

The  red  oats  are  firm  under  a  large 
order  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  Whites 
are  weak  under  rather  large  offerings. 
There  is  nothing  much  doing  in  the 
other  varieties  as  yet. 

Red  Feed   $135  @1.47 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1-55  9162% 

Black    1-25  @1.55 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  rather  quiet  and 
shows  a  decline  of  eastern  grades.  The 
Egyptian  corns  are  holding  up  strong. 

Kastern  Yellow   $1.57  91.67% 

Kastern  White    1.67%9L71 

Kgvptian— White    1.50    @  1.57 1 1- 

Brown    1.60  @1.65 

RYE 

Rye  is  very  dull  and  there  is  no  trad- 
ing in  any  department. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

A  dispatch  from  Oxnard  says  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Ventura  it  was  estimated  that 
this  year's  crop  will  be  100,000  bags  less 
than  last  year.  The  price  set  will  not  be 
less  than  4  cents  a  pound.  This  associa- 
tion estimates  the  lima  bean  stock  on 
hand  at  about  25.000  boxes,  but  this  old 
crop  will  be  wiped  out  by  September  10. 
This  year  the  association  has  300,000  bags 
pooled,  as  against  70,000  last  year.  They 
have  also  pooled  half  of  the  lima  crop  in 
Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  prices 
up.  The  Santa  Ana  Bulletin  says  the  har- 
vesting of  the  Orange  county  bean  crop 
is  now  going  on,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  county.  On 
the  San  .loaquin  ranch  there  are  14,000 
acres  of  lima  beans  and  3200  acres  of 
blackeyes.  The  total  of  the  county  is  es- 
timated at  22.000  acres  and  4  cents  a 
pound  is  the  prevailing  price. 

The  local  beau  market  is  very  quiet  at 
present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  yet 
only  a  few  limas  are  moving.  It  will  pick 
up  gradually  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  white  bean  crop  around  Colusa  is  re- 
ported as  being  exceptionally  fine  and  the 
colored  bean  crop  in  the  lower  Sacremento 
river  regions  is  reported  of  excellent 
finality. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $4.00  @4.25 

Blackeyes    4.25  (54.50 

Cranberrv  Beans    3.50  @3.65 

Garvanzos    2.25  @2.50 

Horse  Beans    L50  @1.60 

Small  Whites    3.00  @3.25 

Large  Whites    3.00  @3.15 

Limas    4.00  @4.15 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink   3.60  @3.75 

Red   •  3.50  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys   3-50 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market   remains  about  the 


same  as  last  reported,  with  the  exception 
of  another  decline  in  dried  peas.  They 
have  been  declining  very  rapidly  within 
the  last  two  months. 

Alfalfa    16    @18  c 

Bi  oomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   41/.c 

Canary    3'/2@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5%c 

Hemp    3    @  3M«c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    5Vi®  6  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.50@  3.75 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  remains  very  steady 
under  the  strength  of  the  wheat  market. 
The  Eastern  mills  report  some  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  their  goods,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia mills  have  no  trouble. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Rakers'  Extras    5.80  @6.20 

Superfine    4.60  @5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  @5.25 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  still  continues  very 
weak.  The  farmers  are  holding  much  of 
the  better  hay  until  the  rains  fall.  Many 
of  the  hay  growers,  however,  who  need 
the  money  are  forced  to  send  their  hay  on 
consignment,  and  as  a  result  are  receiving 
practically  nothing  for  their  hay.  On  ac- 
count of  the  demurrage  of  $6  a  day  which 
is  required  on  hay  cars,  many  bargains 
are  being  made  by  the  hay  men  around 
San  Francisco,  who  get  the  hay  under 
the  quotations  below,  as  the  farmers  wish 
to  avoid  paying  this  enormous  demurrage. 
Alfalfa  is  very  firm  and  heavy  shipments 
are  being  sent  to  the  North.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  alfalfa  hay  into  the  market  and 
prices  should  be  higher  than  those  quoted 
by  the  hay  merchants. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $10.50@13.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@11.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00@12.00 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.50 

Barley    9.00@12.50 

Alfalfa    S.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Feedstuffs  are  going  up.  Middlings, 
rolled  ats,  bai  ley  and  shorts  have  all  gone 
up  a  little  within  the  last  week. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.00@25.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.00@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Shorts    26.00@27.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
There  is  a  very  good  supply  of  vege- 
tables in  all  departments.  Green  corn  is 
steadier  with  large  offerings.  At  the  pres 
ent  time  the  tomato  arrivals  have  fallen 
away  so  that  the  price  is  much  better  than 
last  reported.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
onion  market,  but  they  are  much  stronger 
than  they  have  been  for  the  last  three 
weeks. 

Watermelons,  per  do/.  $  1.00@  2.25 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box..  .80@  1.30 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack..       75@  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3®  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box   80@  1.10 

Egg  Plant,  per  box  65 @  70c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Pickle  Cucumbers    1.009  1.35 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....       40@  60c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   90@  1.85 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45®  60c 

Carrots    90@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
On  account  of  the  heavy  ocean  ship- 
ments of  potatoes  they  are  very  steady, 
especially  the  Salinas  Burbanks. 
Salinas  Burbanks.  per  sack.  .$1.30 if;  1.50 

River  Whites,  per  box   1.00@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   2'/j@  3c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  poultry  market  remains  fairly 
steady  under  large  arrivals  from  Eastern 
markets.  There  seems  to  be  a  strengthen- 
ing in  old  hens.  On  account  of  the  Ger 
man  Festival  and  the  Native  Sons  celebra- 
tion there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  all 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
Offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  £75  per 
acre,  easy  term.-. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINK.  LANK  FOB  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


branches  of  poultry  from  September  1  to 
September  10. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.509  4.50 

Small  broilers    2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    6.50@  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.00®  9.00 

Pigeons   1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  hot.  weather  has  caused  a  large 
amount  of  poor  butter  to  be  sent  into  the 
San  Francisco  market.  Extra  grade  but- 
ter is  at  a  premium  and  there  is  very 
little  being  held  over  by  the  commission 
men.  The  Northern  shipments  have  been 
very  strong  during  the  last  week,  as  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  cannot  supply  their 
own  demands. 

California  (extras),  per  lb   33  c 

Firsts    30'/L.c 

Seconds    28  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  firm,  but  an  average  supply  is 
on  hand,  as  the  hot  spell  has  affected  the 
laying  of  eggs.  The  ocean  shipment  of 
eggs  has  been  very  good. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   36  c 

Firsts    32  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  remains  fairly  firm 
under  small  arrivals.  Many  of  the  cheese 
makers  are  holding  their  cheeses  until 
a  little  later. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  15Vl>c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   17M;C 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fruit  shipments  this  year  still  con- 
tinue to  outnumber  those  of  previous  sea- 
sons. To  date  7679  carloads  of  fruit  have 
been  shipped  out  of  California,  as  com- 
pared to  7546  last  year.  The  California 
Fruit  Distributors'  recent  report  says  that 
for  the  week  ending  last  Friday,  186 1£. 
carloads  of  peaches  were  sent  out,  20*4 
cars  of  plums,  110  cars  of  pears  and  301 
cars  of  grapes. 

Grapes. — The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors' report  says  that  a  gradual  increase 
in  shipments  is  shown.  The  output  of 
Malagas  has  declined  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  while  that  of  the  Tokays  has  in- 
creased. Florin  is  now  coining  forward 
with  Tokays  in  liberal  quantities,  and  the 
Lodi  section  will  be  shipping  freely  next 
week.  Thompson  Seedless  are  nearly  out 
of  the  market.  Black  Prince  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  next  ten  days.  The  Sut- 
ter County  Farmer  says  that  growers  are 
receiving  from  $12.50  to  $15  a  ton  for 
their  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  in  that 
locality.  A  report  from  Calistoga  gives 
the  price  of  grapes  as  the  same  as  was 
paid  last  year;  that  is,  $10  to  $13  a  ton. 
The  crop  in  most  sections  is  fair  and  is 
ripening  fast.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
price  set  for  wine  grapes  around  Clover- 
dale  and  the  growers  are  getting  anxious. 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Sharp  of 
Kings  county  says  that  the  county  will 
produce  1,500,000  gallons  of  wine  this 
season,  and  that  the  Lemoore  and  the  Ar- 
mona  wineries  are  paying  from  $8  to  $10 
a  ton  for  grapes.  The  Fresno  Republican 
says  the  California  Wine  Association  is 
offering  $8  a  ton  for  wine  grapes,  but  will 
not  make  cash  payments.  Offers  are  being 
made  at  the  local  office  of  the  association 
of  growers  at  $4  now  and  $4  on  the  15th 
of  February.  The  National  Colony  Win- 
ery near  Fresno  is  offering  $9  a  ton  for 
wine  grapes  in  half  cash  payments.  This 
paper,  in  suming  up  the  situation,  says 


that  wine  grapes  will  bring  $10  within 
the  next  week,  and  W.  A.  Veith,  who 
raised  the  price  from  $8  to  $9  a  ton.  is 
reported  of  good  authority  to  be  offering 
*.>.50  at  the  present  time.  Practically  all 
the  independents  are  paying  $9  a  ton  for 
grapes  and  are  buying  freely.  A  dispatch 
from  Woodland  says  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  among  the  wine  grape 
growers.  It  is  reported  that  from  $7.50 
to  $8  a  ton  will  be  paid  for  grapes.  O.  A. 
Lowe  recently  sold  his  wine  grapes  to  San 
Francisco  parties  f.  o.  b.  cars,  at  $10.  His 
grapes  are  of  tne  Zinfandel  variety.  Fred 
Porter  and  S.  O.  Bake  of  Dunnigan  are 
being  offered  $13  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  station  for 
their  Muscat  grapes.  The  firm  of  George 
West  &  Son.  proprietors  of  the  El  Pinal 
Winery,  have  announced  the  price  which 
they  will  pay  for  grapes.  All  grapes  must 
test  23%  sugar,  excepting  Burger,  Cor- 
nishon.  Emperor  Ferrara.  Folle  Blanche, 
Tokays  and  Veraels.  wnich  must  test  22'/<. 
No  grapes  will  be  received  testing  under 
19%,  and  for  each  degree  of  sugar  below 
the  required  standard.  25  cents  will  be  de- 
ducted per  ton.  The  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  one-half  cash  and  balance  April  1 
next.    The  list  of  prices  follows: 

Burger.  $6.50;  Burgunuy,  $8;  Cornishon. 
$4:  Cabernet.  ¥12;  Carrignan.  $6.50; 
Chasselas.  $6.50;  tfhambono.  $0.50;  Folle 
Blanche,  $i0;  Melvoise,  $6.50;  Mataro. 
$6.50;  Mission,  $6.50;  Muscat.  $8;  Mus- 
catels, $8;  Malaga.  $fi;  Petit  Bouschet, 
$8;  Proline.  $10;  Prince.  $6.50:  Riesling. 
$10;  Sauvignon.  $10;  Sultana,  16.50; 
Sweet  Water,  $6.50:  Sauterne,  $10:  Sem 
.Ion.  $10;  Tokay,  $4;  Tokay  culls.  $4; 
Verdel,  $6.50;  Zinfandel,  $6.50;  Hamburg. 
$6.50.  and  Pher  Zagos.  $6.50. 

The  prices  quoted  apply  to  San  Joaquin 
county  and  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Apples — The  apple  crop  from  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Butte  county  will  be  the 
best  in  years.  The  crop,  while  not  as 
heavy  as  last  year,  will  be  of  larger  size 
and  better  quality;  as  a  result  better 
prices  are  being  offered  for  the  fruit. 

Peaches— The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors say  the  peach  shipment  has  been 
much  better  maintained  than  was  expected 
one  week  ago.  It  is.  however,  below  that 
of  last  week.  Salways  are  now  going  for- 
ward in  liberal  quantities  and  will  con- 
tinue for  the  coming  week,  after  which 
time  there  will  be  but  few  to  offer.  Levi 
clings  will  also  go  out  in  considerable 
quantities  next  week,  and  we  hope  for  a 
wide  distribution  which  will  put  this 
popular  fruit  into  general  consumption 
throughout  the  great  western  and  south- 
ern territory. 

Plums — Shipment  of  this  fruit  has  now 
dwindled  to  insignificant  volume  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  considerably  less  during 
the  next  seven  days.  A  carload  of  plums 
shipped  from  Vacaville  last  month  sold 
in  London  for  $2406.  The  plums  were  of 
two  varieties.  Wickson  and  Eureka,  and 
were  packed  in  peach  boxes.  It  cost  $1110 
to  put  the  fruit  in  the  London  market, 
making  net  returns  $1296. 

Pears — A  little  more  than  half  as  many 
pears  were  shipped  this  week  as  during 
the  preceding  one.  It  is  expected  there 
will  be  a  still  further  decline  during  the 
week  to  come.  There  are  practically  no 
Bareletts  moving,  shipment  being  con- 
fined large  to  fall  and  winter  varieties. 
The  Earl  Fruit  Company  is  paying  $12.50 
for  pears  at  Geyserville. 

On  the  local  market  the  clingstone 
peaches  still  continue  to  drag  at  low  rates 
while  freestones  are  scarce  at  firm  figures. 
From  now  on  the  canneries  will  be  able 
to  handle  all  oversupplies  of  peaches,  as 
they  have  finished  up  their  contract  goods. 
One  cannery  concern  has  been  paying 
$27.50  for  No.  1  orchard  clings  and  $20 
for  lemon  clings.  Berries  are  very  active 
and  nutmeg  melons  are  strong.  Grapes 
are  in  oversupply  and  one  carload  of  Zin 
fandels  from  Woodland  sold  for  $16  a  ton. 
Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless    50®  70c 
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Muscat    60@  80c 

Tokay    80@  90c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins,  4  tier    90@  1.20 

Other  varieties    65@  90c 

Fancy  Red    1.00@  1.30 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00@  6.50 

Raspberries    8.00@11.00 

Raspberries    12.00(5)17.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb    08@  11c 

Peaches,  large  box   75@  1.00 

Plums,  per  crate    65@  90c 

Quinces,  per  box   65@  80c 

Pears,  per  box    90@  1.10 

Bartlett  Pears    1.25@  2.00 

Figs,  Black,  per  drawer  60@  1.15 

White    50(g)  80c 

Brunswick    40@  65c 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  crop  over  the  State  is 
being  rapidly  cleaned  up.  Reports  from 
Tulare  county  are  to  the  effect  that 
peaches  are  selling  for  5%  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  the  highest  price  paid  in  years. 
The  Fresno  Republican  says  the  1910 
peach  crop  is  practically  cleaned  up.  All 
the  buying  and  selling  at  present  is  being 
done  by  the  packers.  Those  who  have 
sold  short  are  seeking  to  cover  by  buying 
from  those  who  have  supplies  on  hand. 
Wnile  5Vi  cents  has  been  the  regular  mar- 
ket price,  there  has  been  several  sales  at 
5%  cents.  The  Sutter  Independent  says 
that  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  recently 
bought  300  tons  of  peaches  and  250  tons 
of  prunes  near  Chico.  Many  of  the  sales 
are  being  made  at  6  cents  a  pound,  while 
one  sale  is  recorded  at  Yuba  City  for 
extra  fine  peaches  at  6%  cents.  A  dis- 
patcn  from  Kings  county  says  that 
peaches  are  now  selling  for  5t4  cents  and 
are  pretty  well  sold  out.  The  Sutter 
County  Farmer  says  tnat  the  price  of 
dried  peaches  went  up  from  4%  cents  a 
pound  to  6  cents  last  week.  Some  of  the 
growers  are  holding  onto  their  crops  for 
even  still  higher  prices. 

Prunes — Prunes  are  bringing  4%  cents 
a  pound  at  Yuba  City  and  are  very  scarce 
at  that,  price.  A  report  from  Healdsburg 
says  the  situation  is  that  the  growers  are 
holding  their  prunes,  as  there  is  a  short- 
age all  around,  with  a  large  foreign  de- 
mand. Packers  are  quoting  Santa  Claras 
at  4%  cents.  Growers  prices  are  holding 
at  4V2  cents  prettye  generally,  with  not 
much  buying. 

Raisins  —  The  American  Consul  at 
Smyrna  says  that  the  crop  is  estimated 
at  about  50,000  tons,  which  is  about  5000 
tons  short  of  last  year.  There  is  a  haevy 
stock  of  old  fruit  on  hand,  however,  and 
the  market  is  generally  depressed  and  low 
prices  are  being  offered.  Unless  measures 
are  taken  for  improving  the  Sultana  trade 
the  situation  promises  to  become  critical. 
a  dispatch  from  Tulare  county  says  that 
Seedless  Sultanas  are  bringing  2%  cents. 
The  raisin  crop  in  Kings  county  is  ex- 
pected to  be  better  than  most  of  the  other 
raisin  growing  districts.  It  is  expected 
that  the  grapes  will  be  on  the  trays  by 
the  25th  of  this  month.  The  Fresno  Re- 
publican, speaking  of  the  raisin  market, 
says  it  is  exceedingly  quiet.  Packers  are 
i  buying  very  little,  as  the  growers  refuse 
to  sell.  The  present  price  of  3%  cents 
for  Muscats  is  very  firm.  Some  of  the 
packers  refuse  to  buy  at  this  figure  and 
are  holding  out  for  3  cents.  Thompsons 
are  strong  at  3Vi  and  Sultanas  are  very 
firm  at  3  cents. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  very  firm  in 
San  Francisco,  most  of  the  apricots  being 
sold  again  by  the  buyers.  Prunes  are 
scarce  and  are  selling  strong.  London 
mail  advices  report  that  spot  prunes  are 
becoming  exhausted  and  that  the  market 
is  going  rapidly  up.  A  remarkable  state 
of  affairs  is  happening  in  the  dried  fruit 
circles,  in  that  the  new  crop  of  dried  fruit 
in  every  branch  has  been  largely  re-sold 
already.  The  'American  Consul  at  Smyrna 
reports  that  the  Smyrna  fig  crop  is  all 
sold  and  prices  are  ranging  from  $4.50  to 
$7.50  per  hundred  weight.  This  year's 
crop  amounted  to  22,000  tons  and  there  is 
hardly  a  ton  of  this  to  be  found  in  this 


district  at  the  present  time. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  7M>@  8y>c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4  ©5^.0 

Apricots    12    (5)13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13  @13y2c 

Peaches    5»/j@  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4Vj@  5  c 

30s,  premium  of  l^c. 
40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    8    @12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2y>@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3%c 

London  Layers,  3  crown..  90c(g>  1.00 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  special  citrus  report  from  Los  An- 


geles says  that  oranges  are  still  selling 
slowly  and  there  is  almost  no  cash  de- 
mand. Asking  prices  are  about  the  same 
as  they  were  a  week  ago,  but  asking- 
prices  at  this  end  cut  no  figures  with  the 
Eastern  buyer,  as  he  is  getting  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  shipments  delivered  at  his 
door  and  he  is  buying  for  his  immediate 
needs  at  what  the  market  warrants.  The 
fact  that  so  many  handlers  have  dropped 
oranges  altogether  in  favor  of  deciduous 
fruits  makes  the  situation  doubly  hard, 
for  buyers  as  a  rule  are  indifferent,  and  it 
is  only  on  first-class  fruit  in  the  big  mar- 
kets that  high  prices  are  obtained.  The 
Old  Mission  fancy  brand  from  Placentia 
sold  yesterday  for  $6.65  a  box,  but  other 
fancy  brands  sold  as  low  as  $2.30,  which, 
after  paying  freight,  iceing  and  auction 
charges,  means  a  price  in  California  of 
$1.15  a  box. 

The  packers  in  the  best  Valencia  dis- 
tricts state  that  they  are  not  yet  ready 
to  sell  their  holdings  at  less  than  $3.50 
per  box  cash  California,  though  three  cars 
were  sold  from  Fullerton  this  past  week 
at  $3.25.  Well  colored  Covina  and  Al- 
hambra  stock  can  be  had  at  $3,  while 
sweated  stock  from  the  interior  is  quoted 
all  the  way  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  box. 

Outside  of  the  auctions  the  best  valen- 
cias  are  bringing  a  delivered  price  of  from 
$4.25  to  $4.50,  and  this  is  only  because  the 
shipments  are  light.  For  the  past  week 
the  output  has  averaged  considerably  less 
than  20  cars  a  day. 

Lemons  are  selling  very  well,  but  there 
is  no  cash  damand.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  so  few  lemons  in  the  hands  of 
the  cash  sellers  that  cash  quotations  mean 
but  little.  However,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  buy  cash  lemons  for  less  than 
$*  a  box,  while  the  auction  reports  show 
that  lemons  are  selling  delivered  all  the 
way  from  $2.25  to  $5.50.  The  Chicago 
market  reports  lemond  demand  light,  with 
choice  stock  selling  at  from  $5.25  to  $5.50 
and  extra  choice  at  $5.50  to  $6;  very  good 
prices  indeed. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  24,367  cars  of  oranges  and  4345  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  year,  30,067 
cars  of  oranges  and  5785  cars  of  lemons. 

The  local  citrus  market  remains  very 
quiet  under  a  surplus  of  other  fruits.  It 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  citrus 
market  picks  up. 
Oranges — 

Valencias   $  4.00(g)  4.50 

Standard    3.00(g)  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00@  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00@  5.50 

Standard    3.00(g)  3.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75(g)  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  over  the  State  is  very 
bright,  with  large  crops  reported  on  all 
hands  and  excellent  prices.  Reports  from 
Knightsen  are  to  the  effect  that  the  crop 
in  this  section  will  be  the  largest  in  years 
and  the  same  report  comes  from  orchards 
around  Colusa.  A  dispatch  from  Orland 
says  P.  D.  Bane  has  finished  harvesting 
his  almond  crop  and  has  sold  them  at  a 
figure  much  larger  than  received  last 
year.  Considerable  trouble  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  removing  the  hulls  from  the 
nuts,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  hull. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Independent,  speaking 
of  the  walnut  situation  in  that  section, 
says  that  the  price  of  No.  1  soft-shell  nuts 
will  jump  to  13  cents  this  fall  as  a  result 
of  the  walnut  blight.  Last  year  the  wal- 
nut association  had  105  carloads  of  nuts 
and  the  top  price  was  11%  cents.  This 
year  there  will  not  be  more  than  75  car- 
loads and  11  ii  cents  is  being  offered  for 
orchard  run,  which  means  about  13  cents 
for  No.  1.  The  crop  is  much  earlier  than 
usual  this  year.  A  dispatch  from  Biggs, 
Butte  county,  says  that  the  almond  crop 
of  that  locality  will  be  the  largest  ever 
produced.  All  the  crop  has  already  been 
sold  at  12,  13  and  15  cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Biggs. 

The  nut  market  is  very  strong  around 
San  Francisco,  and  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  report  sthat  they  have 
less  than  75  cars  yet  to  sell,  as  the  crop 
did  not  turn  out  as  heavy  as  was  expected. 
They  state  that  walnut  prices  will  be 
fixed  in  about  two  weeks  around  13  cents. 
Reports  from  France  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  almond  crop  is  very  short  and 
they  are  bringing  record  prices  in  that 


country. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16y>c 

IXL   16%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14M..C 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13V2c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8y2(g>  9  c 


HONEY. 

The  first  carload  of  white  comb  honey 
came  in  this  week  and  brought  top  prices. 
So  far  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  this 


commodity. 

Comb— White    16    @18  c 

Amber    11    @12  c 

Extracted — Water  White   8U@>  9>..c 

Light  Amber    7    @  8  c 

Amber    5ij(g>  7  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27y@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 


The  hop  market  is  much  firmer  all 
around,  but  prices  should  pick  up  shortly. 
The  Sacramento  valley  hop  growers  are 
holding  on  to  their  goods  and  refusing 
to  sell  on  account  of  tne  prices  offered, 
and  the  foreign  crop  of  1910  is  very  light. 
It  is  estimated  that  Sacramento  valley 
will  produce  70,000  bales.  Many  of  the 
growers  commence  early  in  picking  their 
hops  in  order  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the 
red  spider.  This  early  picking  affected 
the  quality  of  the  stocK  besides  the  quan- 
tity. It  is  expected  that  hop  growers  of 
tne  Sacramento  valley  will  receive  a  top 
figure  this  year  for  their  hops. 

1909  crop    11    @16  c 

1910  contracts    11    @16  c 

Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 
There  still  remains  a  scarcity  of  prime 
beef,  and  top  prices  are  being  paid  for 
anything  In  good  condition.  Veal  re- 
mains strong,  while  sheep  and  lambs  have 
a  tendency  to  slump  off.  The  dryness  in 
the  Nevada  regions  is  forcing  large  num- 
bers of  sheep  onto  the  market.  Hogs  are 
rather  weak,  especially  the  heavier  ani- 


mals. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8y2c 

Cows    7    @  7%c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal   11    @12  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9M»@10  c 

Ewes    9  "@  9y2c 

Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5 14(g)  5y>c 

No.  2    5    @  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  ...  4^>@  4%c 

No.  2    3y.@  4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   214(g)  3Hc 

Calves:   Light    6Vt@  6%C 

Medium    6    @  6 14c 

Heavy    5V>@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9y<g>  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@10  c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   5i2@  5%c 

Large  prime  wethers   5    @  514c 

Ewes    4%@  5  c 

Lambs    5V2(g>  5%c 

WOOL. 


There  are  few  sales  being  reported  in 
wool,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Northern 
woolmen  will  get  the  prices  that  they 
are  holding  out  for,  as  the  wool  buyers 
are  talking  prices  to  them. 

Southern    15  @17y2c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern   18i2@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  very  quiet  and  it  is 
expected  to  pick  up  shortly,  as  the 
amount  of  beef  killed  does  not  warrant 


tne  present  low  prices. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10t2c 

Medium    9i4c 

Light  Steers,  under  16  lbs.  .  8V..C 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . . .  8y.c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8i/»c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18i'.c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17M..C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   .$  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60 @  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25(g)  50c 

HORSES. 


The  demand  for  heavy  stock  in  San 
Francisco  is  exceptionally  good  at  the 
present  time,  and  any  one  with  any  likely 
looking  drafters  will  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  top  prices  for  stock.  There  is  also 
a  fairly  good  demand  for  delivery  horses. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17i»0  lbs.  up.$275@300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)271 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5)225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100<5>160 

MULES. 


The  mule  market  is  picking  up  and  is 
much  stronger  than  when  last  reported. 
The  movement  of  mules  in  the  inland  sec- 
tions is  becoming  quite  active  and  many 
sales  are  reported  at  good  prices. 

!200  lbs  $250@300 

H00  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

9°0  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  BENICIA  PEERLESS  SCRAPER. 

The  Benicia  Peerless  Scraper  offers  to 
the  man  who  is  forming  roads,  building 
levees,  digging  ditches,  levelling  land,  or 
doing  any  work  which  requires  the  mov- 
ing of  dirt,  an  implement  which  is  far 
better  than  any  ordinary  drag  scoop  and 
which  will  do  much  of  the  work  com- 
monly done  with  a  wheeled  scoop. 

As  compared  to  the  ordinary  drag  scoop 
the  Benicia  Peerless  is  much  stronger,  has 
greater  capacity,  handles  easier,  spreads 
the  load,  and  does  better  work  in  every 
way.  No  need  of  a  man  to  load  or  spread 
the  dirt,  for  the  operator  and  team  do  it 
all  with  little  effort.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising how  easily  and  thoroughly  tha 
work  can  be  done. 

The  handle  is  conveniently  placed  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  operator  and  only 
needs  to  be  raised  and  lowered  slightly 
to  load,  and  again  raised  to  unload. 

The  draft  is  so  applied  that  the  scoop 
is  very  evenly  balanced  in  every  position, 
thus  making  it  easy  for  the  operator  to 
manage. 

The  runners  at  each  end  are  an  entirely 
new  feature  of  a  drag  scoop,  and  are  de- 
signed to  permit  the  load  to  be  spread  in 
a  thin  or  thick  layer  over  a  considerable 
area,  or  dropped  in  a  heap,  as  the  ope- 
rator may  desire.  The  rod-holders,  or 
staples,  on  the  inside  of  the  ends,  to 
which  the  draft  rods  are  attached,  are 
adjustable,  as  also  are  the  runners  and 
braces.  These  adjustments  permit  the 
operator  to  regulate  the  loading  and  un- 
loading according  to  conditions. 

The  scoops  are  made  in  four  sizes — 
3,  3i2,  4  and  5  feet  long.  The  3-foot  is  de- 
signed for  use  with  one  horse;  the  3% 
and  4-foot  for  two  horses,  and  the  5-foot 
for  three  horses. 

All  the  wearing  parts — shoes  on  angle 
runners,  blade,  and  shoes  on  bottom  of 
bowl  of  the  "A"  pattern — are  made  of 
high-grade  plow  steel,  thus  insuring 
strength  and  durability. 

All  parts  are  made  to  templet  and  can 
be  replaced,  when  worn,  by  new  parts, 
which  can  easily  be  applied.  These  extra 
parts  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  dealers. 

This  company  is  meeting  with  good  suc- 
cess with  this  scraper  and  it  has  given 
satisfaction  wherever  used. 


Before  this  issue  of  the  Rural  Press 
reaches  you  we  expect  to  have  the  first 
lot  of  the  second  edition  of  "California 
Vegetables"  from  the  bindery.  Of  course 
we  cannot  tell  until  we  see  the  book  ex- 
actly what  it  will  look  like,  but  it  ought 
to  be  a  handsome  volume.  We  know  that 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  grow- 
ing vegetables,  either  in  garden  or  field. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages,  il- 
lustrated, well  printed  and  bound  makes 
a  book  that  you  will  need  on  your  shelf. 
Better  send  to  us  for  a  copy.  Price  $2 
postpaid. 


Several  eucalyptus  tree  advertisements 
in  this  issue.  It's  a  good  time  to  be  look- 
ing about  for  the  trees  that  you  expect 
to  plant. 


Hopkins  &  Son  of  Burbank  are  again( 
offering  berry  plants  for  the  fall  planting. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Orcliardist,  experienced  in  planting  and 
cultivation;  must  have  ability  to  direct 
others  and  be  of  good  character;  per- 
manent position  to  right  man.  Box  3020, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PATENTS 

Write  tor  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  *  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TASKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEM*. 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  I'rinted  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES! 

BAH   FRANCISCO,  CAI,.  318  Market  St.,  San  Frauds   Cal. 

PORTLAND.  ORB.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates,  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
Tl-ie  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Covlna,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 

.Mention  Pacikic  Ki:kal  Pt  kss 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme 
Simplicity  and 
Durability, 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  H  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  FOLSOM  STREET 


I'm  ai  jLan  d  1  how;  ob  ' 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
"threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  walk. 
Cat  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  of 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  leas  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  w« 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  Sth  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  ran  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  Hat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  (irape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  2967. 


GREENBANK 


'owdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  *  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


(f  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it. 

€J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point* 
Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  * 
Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK\ 


(J  Our  branch  house,  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AND    CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXXX.   No.  n. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  19J0. 

Fortieth  Year. 

The  California  State  Fair. 

There  have  been  fairs  and  rumors 
of  fairs,  but  the  Fifty-seventh  An- 
nual State  Fair,  held  at  Sacramen- 
to, from  September  3  to  10,  will  go 
down  as  the  best  ever.    It  was  sat- 
isfying to  its  promoters  and  was  en- 
tertaining to  the  public.    None  of 
the  essentials  which  go  to  make  up 
a  fair  were  lacking.     The  amuse- 
ments were  entertaining  and  the  ex- 
hibits instructive.  The  men  who  had 
the  affair  in  charge  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  the  exhibitors  who 
gave  their  time  and  money  are  to  be 
commended.    The  exhibits  were  of 
such  high  standard  and  showed  the 
results  of  intensive  farming  to  such 
a  degree  that  none  who  saw  them 
could   leave   the    grounds  without 
having   his    ideals   in  agriculture, 
poultry    raising,    horticulture  and 
i  live  stock  raised.   Although  some  of 
I  the  branches  of  farming  were  not 
I  represented  as  fully  as  they  should 
!  have  been,  nevertheless  there  was  no 
I  appreciable    deterioration    in  the 
character  of  the  exhibits.  Under 
ideal  weather  conditions  the  atten- 
dance was  very  large,  in  fact,  the 
crowds  were  so  great  the  hotels  and 
lodging  houses  of  Sacramento  had 
lout  their  "Standing  Room  Only" 
signs.   No  one  suffered,  however,  for 
lack  of  accommodations  and  Sacra- 
mento proved  that  she  could  handle 
\  large  crowds.    There  were  visitors 
at  the  fair  from  Washington,  Oregon 
land  all  parts  of  California. 

Among  the  features  of  the  enter- 
tainment were  the  bird  man,  C.  K. 
I Hamilton,  in  his  aeroplane,  and  the 
I  Cheyenne  Wild  West  Show.  The 

I  broncos  in  this  show  were  the  real 

■  thing  and  it  took  real  vaqueros  to 
slay  on  them. 

There  was  some  complaint  among 

■  the  spectators  on  account  of  the  fail- 
lure  of  some  of  the  exhibitors  to  put 

II  labels  over  each  pen,  stating  the 
breed,  age,  etc.  Such  a  card  over 
each  enclosure  would  serve  not  only 
as  an  advertisement  but  would  also 
help  educate  the  public  as  to  the- 
points  of  the  various  breeds  and 
kinds  of  live  stock.  Another  source 
of  complaint  was  that  the  sheds  or 
sections  where  the  animals  were  en- 
closed were  not  numbered.  One 
would  find  Division  C,  Section  1, 
in  the  official  catalogue,  and  there 
would  be  no  way  of  finding  the  sec- 
tion except  by  tramping  over  the 
place   and  wasting  much  time  in 


searching  for  it.  Something  should 
be  done  to  expedite  matters  for  the 
exhibitors  who  bring  in  their  live 
stock.  The  stock  at  the  best  have 
had  a  hard  trip  and  when  they  reach 
the  stock  yards  at  Sacramento  it  is 
some  distance  to  the  fair  grounds — 
the  branch  line  which  runs  to  the 
grounds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  stock  charges  such  enormous 
prices  that  most  of  the  exhibitors  are 
forced  to  hire  boys  to  drive  their 


otherwise  it  would  have  been  badly 
injured. 

Such  things  as  these  keep  many 
men  who  have  good  stock  from  ex- 
hibiting it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  the  next  fair  a  more  reason- 
able rate  can  be  secured  for  trans- 
porting the  live  stock  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  terminal  to  the  fair 
grounds. 

The  Short-horns.— The  "Reds  and 
Roans"  presented  a  most  imposing 


Registered  Lambs  from  the  Bishop  Bros'.  Flock. 


King's  Valet,  Exhibited  by  the  N.  H.  Locke  Company. 


stock,  when  the  exhibit  is  very  large. 
The  University  of  Nevada  had  a 
heifer  practically  ruined  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  by  some  boys  who 
turned  it  loose  and  chased  it.  This 
extra  haul  is  especially  trying  on 
hogs  as  it  is  impossible  to  drive  them 
as  the  other  stock  is  handled — it  be- 
ing necessary  to  get  express  wagons 
which  at  the  best  are  poor  modes  of 
transportation  for  hogs.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  had  a  300-pound  hog 
jump  out  of  an  express  wagon,  but 
fortunately  it  landed  on  its  nose, 


front.  There  were  a  goodly  number 
in  the  stalls  and  the  standard  was 
high.  The  animals  were  fine  types  of 
Short-horns  and  were  in  excellent 
condition,  perhaps  some  of  them  were 
over-conditioned.  Bloom  rather  than 
fat,  however,  characterized  the  con- 
dition of  these  animals. 

The  exhibitors  named  in  the  cata- 
logue are:  P.  IT.  Murphy,  Perkins; 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Gilde,  Sacramento ;  T.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland ;  Howard  Cattle 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  J.  E.  Dickerson, 
Fresno;  Ot.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins;  J. 


W.  Goodwin,  Redwood  City. 

The  bull  classes  presented  a  fine 
lot;  blockiness  of  build  and  smooth- 
ness characterized  the  older  bulls, 
there  being  much  more  uniformity  of 
size  in  this  class  than  in  the  younger 
bulls. 

The  female  classes  were  well  rep- 
resented, the  perfection  of  the  square 
end  was  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
matrons. 

Red  Polls. — There  was  only  one  ex- 
hibitor in  this  division,  R.  R.  Cart- 
wright  of  Modesto.  We  expected  to 
see  some  of  the  classy  stock  of  F.  H. 
Mecham  of  Petaluma,  and  the 
Schmidt  Bros.,  of  Salinas,  but  they 
did  not  show.  The  more  competition 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Red 
Poll  industry  on  the  Coast. 

The  entries  show  the  flesh  acquir- 
ihg  possibilities  of  this  breed  and  no 
one  who  has  studied  the  Red  Poll  can 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  beef- 
making  efficiency  of  the  breed. 
Slaughter  tests  have  revealed  that 
the  percentage  of  waste  is  very  wnall 
and  every  one  who  knows  the  Red 
Poll  speaks  unqualifyingly  of  its 
milk-producing  ability.  Beef  and 
milk  combined  are  in  varying  propor- 
tions in  the  Red  Poll,  but  the  average 
result  is  good,  and  the.  sooner  the 
farmers  realize  this  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  who  desire  the  general  pur- 
pose cow. 

The  Holstein.  —  The  black  and 
white  makes  as  attractive  a  show 
yard  beast  as  any  breed  of  stock. 
There  were  several  excellent  herds 
on  exhibition  and  they  attracted  a 
large  amount  of  attention  from  the 
throng.  Those  exhibiting  were  Vina 
ranch,  Vina  ;  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
Woodland ;  and  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Reno,  Nevada.  Canary  John 
Victorie,  an  aged  bull  of  the  Vina 
ranch,  is  a  tine  speciment  of  a  Hol- 
stein. Among  the  Holstein  matrons, 
Juliana  De  Kol,  exhibited  by  Morris 
&  Sons,  of  Woodland,  has  all  the 
marks  of  a  big  milk  producer. 

Jerseys. — The  Jersey  exhibit  was 
very  strong  and  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  cream-producing  cows  were  in 
evidence,  the  exhibitors  being  N.  H. 
Locke  Co.,  Lockeford ;  George  A. 
Smith,  Corcoran ;  Guy  H.  Miller,  Mo- 
desto ;  Peacock  stock  farm,  Bakers- 
field;  h.  J.  Dobler,  Turlock ;  W.  J. 
Hackett,  Ceres ;  J.  B.  and  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton. 

A  fine  type  of  Jersey  bull  is  found 
in  King's  Valet,  a  prize  winner  at  the 
Seattle  fair. 

(Continued  on  Page  211.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
oished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
FTancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Sept.  G,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.00 

.00 

.28 

58 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.08 

92 

54 

Sacramento 

.00 

.00 

.03 

92 

52 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

T 

.00 

64 

48 

.00 

.00 

.00 

86 

44 

Fresno   

T 

T 

.00 

102 

58 

Independence... 

.00 

.44 

.00 

92 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.00 

82 

48 

Los  Angeles  , 

.00 

.04 

.00 

92 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.05 

.00 

82 

62 

The  Week. 

While  our  agricultural  producers  are  waiting 
for  some  one  to  show  them  how  to  make  money 
by  wiser  ami  wider  sale  of  their  products,  they 
ought  to  arrange  to  save  some  money  by  causing 
other  interests  to  pay  their  proper  share  of  the 
taxes.  Such  a  way  came  very  near  being  adopted 
at  the  last  general  election  but  opposing  inter- 
ests were  just  a  little  too  strong  and  the  matter 
comes  up  again  for  votes  at  the  election  in  No- 
vember of  this  year.  I'pon  another  page  of  this 
issue  Professor  Plehn.  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, explains  very  clearly  what  the  plan  is  and 
why  it  should  receive  closer  attention  from  own- 
ers of  farming  lands.  No  matter  what  party  you 
belong  to  this  proposition  hits  you  flat  in  the 
pocket.  It  is  a  most  appreciable  form  of  conser- 
vation, for  it  saves  income  and  it  has  another 
advantage  in  that  it  will  save  it  for  you  as  well  as 
for  your  posterity.  You  had  better  get  into  it 
and  not  leave  all  the  enjoyment  for  your  grand- 
children. 


In  our  view  this  is  also  a  very  important  aspect 
of  the  style  of  conservation  which  should  prevail 
in  our  politics  and  to  which  all  political  parties 
are  welcome  to  all  they  can  absorb  of  it.  A  great 
ruction  is  beginning  at  St.  Paul  as  we  go  to  press 
this  week  to  determine  which  branch  of  a  great 
political  party  has  a  right  to  shape  conservation- 
declarations  for  the  whole  organization.  We  pre- 
sume there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the 
last  analysis  as  to  what  kind  of  conservation  each 
will  secure  if  it  has  the  power,  but  both  branches 
are  claiming  great  differences  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting the  power  and  others  seeking  power  for  other 
parties  are  likely  to  claim  that  they  only  have  the 
simon-pure  conservation  convictions.  The  whole 
thing  has  gone  so  far  into  politics  that  the  com- 
mon man  is  apt  to  exclaim  a  plague  on  all  their 
houses  for  trying  to  make  special  property  of 
common  patriotism.  It  is.  however,  natural  that 
the  citizens  of  States  where  development  is  clearly 
conditioned  upon  the  use  of  the  natural  resources 
which  surround  them  should  have  a  somewhat 
different  attitude  toward  those  resources  than 
people  who  are  afar  from  them,  either  geograph- 
ically or  because  their  lines  of  activitv  arc  re- 
mote. Thus  there  comes  about  a  western  and  an 
eastern  view,  but  there  are  eastern  people  who 


is  not  wholly  geographical.  Speaking  in  this  all- 
have  western  views  and  vice  versa,  as  the  affair 
around  way.  the  declaration  of  President  Taft 
seems  to  enclose  the  germ  of  sound  policy : 

"The  time  has  come  for  a  halt  in  general  rhap- 
sodies over  conservation.  Real  conservation  in- 
volves wise,  non-wasteful  use  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, with  every  possible  means  of  preservation 
for  succeeding  generations;  and  though  the  prob- 
lem to  secure  this  end  may  be  difficult,  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  present  generation  promptly  to 
solve  it  and  not  to  run  away  from  it  as  cowards, 
lest  iii  tlie  attempt  to  meet  it  we  may  make  some 
mistake.  The  problem  is  how  to  save  and  how 
to  utilize,  how  to  conserve  and  still  develop ;  for 
mi  sane  person  can  contend  that  it  is  for  the  com- 
mon good  that  nature's  blessings  should  be  stored 
only  for  unborn  generations." 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tak- 
ing this  conservation  agitation  too  seriously  and 
of  being  too  greatly  alarmed  over  the  seriousness 
with  which  political  managers  are  taking  them- 
selves and  their  views.  The  country  is  practi- 
cally saved  at  each  popular  election  and  all  kinds 
of  honest  politics  have  a  share  in  it.  Therefore 
he  political  if  you  must  but  be  honest  anyway. 

Possibly  if  California  farmers  can  save  money 
enough  by  making  special  interests  and  privileges 
pay  the  State  taxes,  they  may  buy  more  automo- 
biles. According  to  a  table  compiled  by  the  au- 
tomobile directories  company  of  New  York  Cuy, 
there  are  $600,000,000  worth  of  automobiles  in 
this  country.  New  York  State  leads  with  60.000 
machines,  but  California  is  second  with  35,000. 
There  is  one  thing  which  we  are  rejoiced  at  not 
seeing  in  the  reports  about  automobiles  in  the 
different  States  and  that  is  that  California  is 
not  among  the  States  which  are  mortgaging  real 
estate  to  buy  them.  Probably  we  have  some  of 
that  sort  of  indulgence  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
large.  That  sort  of  dissipation  seems  to  be  largely 
of  the  middle  west.  We  read  that  in  Wisconsin 
the  mortgages  for  the  purchase  price  of  autos  are 
estimated  at  $4,000,000.  Nebraska  has  $9,000,000 
in  mortgages  based  on  automobile  purchases ;  in 
Kansas  the  estimate  is  $4,000,000  in  the  last  three 
years.  The  money  tightness  in  Iowa  is  charged 
to  the  same  condition.  Perhaps  the  farther  west 
you  get  the  less  the  evil,  for  in  Wyoming  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  auto  purchases  are  represented 
by  mortgages,  but  it  is  reported  that  15  per  cent 
of  the  purchasers  are  persons  who  cannot  afford 
the  luxury.  California  is  not  in  the  list  at  all. 
so.  probably,  it  is  no  worse  than  Wyoming,  if  as 
bad. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers should  be  doing  some  back-firing  against 
this  sweep  of  financial  denunciation  which  is 
bearing  on  their  industry.  Perhaps  they  are  speak- 
ing through  the  columns  of  Leslie's  journal  of 
New  York  when  it  says:  "The  poor  farmer,  who 
has  ahvays  been  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  every- 
body else's  follies,  is  now  being  hammered  be- 
cause he  owns  an  automobile.  Yet  there  is  no 
class  of  people  to  whom  an  automobile  may  mean 
more  than  to  the  farmer.  When  it  comes  to  a 
farmer's  chattels,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  automobile  doesn't  come  in  the  class  of  lux- 
uries. As  an  implement  it  will  be  classed  after 
the  traction  plow  and  in  opening  up  425,000,000 
acres  now  inaccessible  it  will  rank  next  to  the  ir- 
rigation ditch.  Wherever  the  automobile  has  gone 
it  has  done  missionary  work  for  good  roads  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  that  in  the  hands  of  the  25.000 
farmers  who  now  own  cars."  That  is  not  bad 
and  if  the  auto  is  only  bought  by  those  who  can 
afford  it  or  who  need  it  in  promotion  of  their  busi- 
ness, it  deserves  to  become  popular  as  a  conserva- 


tion agency  in  prolonging  life  or  making  life 
more  effective. 


Perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  California  farm- 
ers can  afford  to  buy  autos  and  pay  for  them  on 
the  spot.  Here  is  a  story  from  the  foothills  which 
brings  the  days  of  '49  up  to  date.  W.  H.  Frey.  of 
Slug  gulch,  in  Eldorado  county,  owns  an  orchard 
that  pays  handsomely  for  its  cultivation.  He  has 
a  cigar  box  full  of  gold  nuggets  and  ore  speci- 
mens picked  up  while  he  was  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing this  orchard  this  season.  These  specimens 
range  in  value  from  $1  to  $119  each.  There  are 
five  acres  in  the  orchard  and  it  produces  the  finest 
pears  in  the  county  and  a  very  fine  quality  of 
peaches,  figs,  apples,  grapes,  and  other  fruits. 
Whether  the  season  is  good  or  bad  for  fruit,  Frey 
finds  it  profitable  to  thoroughly  cultivate  his  or- 
chard. Middle  west  farmers  with  their  automo- 
biles are  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  Califor- 
nian  who  can  bring  up  gold  for  his  own  use  while 
he  is  keeping  the  moisture  down  for  the  use  of 
the  trees.  The  Californian  is  in  fact  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  President  Taft's 
conservation  policies. 


We  cannot  wait  to  get  ex-President  Roosevelt's 
declarations  at  the  Conservation  Congress,  but 
its  keynote  will  probably  be  this  point  from  a 
very  recent  utterance  of  his:  "I  favor  the  use  of 
national  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple." That  suits  us,  also.  If  a  policy  of  use  ia 
decided  upon  it  devolves  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide conditions  and  control.  Col.  Roosevelt  also 
declares  for  a  progressive  agricultural  policy, 
thus:  "I  favor  extension  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  of  the  National  and 
State  governments,  and  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  so  as  to  take  in 
all  phases  of  life  on  the  farm."  There  is,  how- 
ever a  question  as  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  work  in 
the  several  States  which  needs  careful  adjustment. 
In  California  the  National  Department  has  done 
and  is  doing  excellent  work  and  we  have  such  a 
large  State  and  such  varied  resources  and  prob- 
lems that  there  is  plenty  of  work  and  no  need  of 
crowding.  In  some  of  the  States,  however,  there 
is  a  danger  that  local  work  be  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for  because  of  the  disposition  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  lean  upon  the  paternal  arm  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  This  is  apt,  not  only  to  reduce 
important  local  work,  but  to  transform  a  sister- 
hood of  sovereign  States  into  an  empire  operating 
by  central  bureaux.  It  is  particularly  significant, 
therefore,  to  cite  the  words  of  Col.  Roosevelt  in 
support  of  State  work  in  education  and  research 
as  well  as  extension  of  the  national  work  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  Each  State  must  d<j 
things  for  itself,  or  we  shall  have  the  country 
centralized  and  nationalized  beyond  recognition. 
There  are.  of  course,  great  interstate  and  inter- 
national questions  which  the  national  government 
should  seize  firm  hold  upon  and  press  for  jugj 
settlement.  California  will  never  forget  that  exj 
President  Roosevelt  saved  our  cured  fruit  indus- 
try from  bureaucratic  suffocation  by  setting  ujf 
the  Referee  Board  as  a  higher  judge.  This  Board 
has  worked  long  and  carefully  and  is  still  at  worlfc 
and  meantime  the  industry  has  gone  along  ol 
the  development.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  sound  conservation  policy.  The  latest 
about  the  work  of  the  Referee  Board  is  that  the 
actual  test  of  eating  California  sulphured  fruits 
will  be  repeated.  Twenty  students  of  Stanford 
University  have  agreed  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  Government  for  an  indefinite  period  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  consumption  of  dried  fruits  on  the 
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physical  condition  of  the  body.  Only  fruits  pre- 
pared according  to  the  California  process  are  to 
be  tested.  The  men  will  be  given  substantial  food 
provided  by  the  Government.  For  dessert  the 
variously  prepared  fruits  will  be  served.  Each 
week  the  men  will  undergo  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  comparisons  will  be  made  with  their  con- 
dition as  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  experimen- 
tal period.  Tests  of  a  similar  nature  were  con- 
ducted some  time  ago  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  work  here  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  check  on  the  tests  made  at  that  time.  This 
is  just  what  our  fruit  producers  desire,  viz.,  cured 
fruits  eaten  in  connection  with  other  normal  ele- 
ments of  diet  and  not  dosing  with  substances 
which  are  held  to  produce  a  like  effect.  This  re- 
peated test  indicates  thai  the  Board  is  not  yet 
ready  to  make  its  final  report  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  it. 


Much  popular  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  statement  of  Deputy  State  Forester  A.  H. 
Ilodson,  who  has  been  at  Chico  inspecting  the  for- 
3st  plantation  of  the  University  of  California. 
Mr.  Ilodson  is  of  the  opinion  that  cork  culture 
will  one  day  become  commercially  important 
imong  California's  numerous  industries.  He  says 
hat  the  trees  at  Chico  are  thriving.  On  the  older 
rees  I  here  is  a  good  growth  of  cork  fully  an  inch 
hick.  The  trees  are  seven  years  old,  from  twen- 
y-tive  to  thirty  feet  in  height  and  six  inches  in 
liameter.  The  reporter  who  took  Mr.  Ilodson 's 
tatement  says  thai  the  Chico  planting  is  the  first 
Kempt  to  grow  cork  in  this  State.  This  is  an 
rror  for  there  are  a  number  of  cork  trees  which 
tvere  planted  in  the  '50s.  as  shown  in  the 
ACiKic  Rural  Pkkss  of  May  8,  100!).  Mr.  Hod- 
oii  is,  however,  correct  in  his  judgment  that  tin1 
ork  oak  does  well  in  California. 


Prices  for  California  wine  grapes  oughl  to  be 
lelped  somewhat  by  the  wide  failure  of  the  crop 
n  European  producing  countries.  The  destrue- 
ion  of  the  crop  in  France,  reported  a  few  days 
go.  is  now  followed  by  the  report  by  General 
arroll  that  there  will  be  no  wine  made  in  Ger- 
lany  and  very  little  in  France  during  the  nexl 
ear.  "There  is  not  a  grape  on  the  vines  in  Ger- 
uiny."  said  General  Carroll,  "and  mighty  few 
n  Prance."  From  southern  Italy  it  is  reported 
hat  barely  one-tenth  of  the  normal  quantity  of 
due  has  been  produced.  Many  wine-growers 
Bided  not  to  incur  the  useless  expense  of  gath- 
ring  this  rear's  vintage. 


Do  not  forget  to  prepare  to  go  to  Watson.ville 
>  see  the  great  apple  show  the  second  week  in  Oc- 
ober.  The  new  pavilion  which  the  city  is  build- 
up in  recognition  of  the  great  industry  of  its  en- 
ironment  is  approaching  completion  and  will  be 
eady  in  good  time.  Entries  covering  about  thirty 
arloads  of  apples  have  already  been  made  and 
liere  is  sure  to  be  a  great  display  of  plate  prod- 
ets.  also  commercial  packages  and  carload  lots, 
he  spectacular  creations  will  not  lack  variety 
ml  picturesqueness  and  social  delights  will  be 
ill.  We  are  proud  of  Watsonville  in  the  way 
le  is  demonstrating  her  apple  appreciation  and 
bilitv. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


:< 


Dying  Spots  in  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  by  today's 
ail  a  piece  of  sod  from  my  lawn.  I  find  that  all 
irough  my  lawn,  which  was  put  in  within  ninety 
ays.  are  spots  up  to  four  and  five  inches  in  diam- 
;er  in  which  the  grass  apparently  is  dead,  as  in 
ie  sample  I  am  sending.  Where  I  have  examined 
■  grass  in  these  spots  it  is  entirely  dead,  to  the 
lots.     Will  you   kindly  inform  me  what  the 


trouble  is  and  what  remedies  are  necessary. — 
Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  previously  had  problems  like  that  you 
describe,  but  have  not  been  able  to  satisfactorily 
solve  them.  Undoubtedly  such  spots  are  some- 
times due  to  the  excretion  of  animals;  sometimes 
to  the  occurrence  of  salt  or  alkali  in  the  soil  ; 
sometimes,  possibly,  to  other  substances  intro- 
duced with  the  manures  used  in  lawn  making.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  insects  or  plant  dis- 
eases which  could  account  for  the  trouble,  but 
handed  your  specimen  to  Professor  W.  T.  Home, 
plant  pathologist  at  the  University,  in  order  that 
he  might  see  if  he  could  find  anything  which  he 
considers  significant  in  the  matter.  He  tells  us 
that  he  finds  fungi  but  that  they  probably  belong 
to  common  decay  organisms.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  need  of  some  more  information  about 
this  trouble,  so  he  will  keep  it  under  observation. 
He  tells  us  that  curious  and  interesting  fungi  ap- 
pear in  sonic  of  the  bluegrass  lawns  in  the  bay  re- 
gion in  winter  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
are  parasitic  or  at  least  destructive  under  some 
conditions.  If  he  finds  anything  which  can  be 
charged  with  the  trouble  we  shall  hear  of  it  later. 


Improvement  of  Cementing  Soils. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  some  advice  in 
handling  the  "cementy"  gravel  soil  found  at  cer- 
tain points  in  this  district.  Manure  is  beneficial 
in  loosening  up  the  soil,  but  there  is  not  enough 
available.  Would  the  Canadian  field  pea  make  a 
satisfactory  growth  here  if  sown  as  soon  as  the 
rains  begin?  I  would  try  to  grow  either  peas  or 
vetch  and  plow  under  in  February  or  March  and 
then  set  trees  or  viens  on  the  land.  I  am  an  Iowa 
farmer  and  none  of  the  "natives"  here  have  tried 
or  heard  of  such  a  practice. — New  Comer,  Orland. 

The  way  to  mellow  your  soil  is  certainly  to  use 
stable  manure  or  to  plow  under  green  stuff,  as  you 
propose.  This  increases  Hie  hnmus  which  the 
soil  needs  and  imparts  all  the  desirable  characters 
and  qualities  which  humus  carries.  You  oughl  to 
gel  a  good  growth  of  Canadian  field  peas  or  com- 
mon California  Held  peas  or  the  common  Oregon 
vetch  by  sowing  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
moistened  by  rain  or  irrigation,  and,  if  the  sea- 
son in  favorable,  secure  enough  growth  for  plow- 
ing under  in  February  to  make  it  worth  while.  Be 
careful,  however,  not  to  defer  planting  trees  and 
vines  too  late  in  order  to  let  the  green  sluff  gr0W? 
because  this  would  hazard  the  success  of  your 
planting  by  the  reduction  of  1he  moisture  supply 
during  the  following  summer  by  the  amount 
which  might  be  required  to  keep  the  coyered-in 
stuff  decaying,  plus  loss  of  moisture  from  the  fact 
that  the  covered  stuff  prevented  you  from  getting 
thorough  surface  cultivation  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. For  these  reasons  one  is  to  be  careful  about 
planting  on  covered-in  stuff  which  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  decay.  This  consideration,  of  course, 
becomes  negligible  if  you  have  water  for  summer 
irrigation,  but  if  you  expect  to  get  the  growth 
of  your  trees  and  vines  with  the  rainfall  of  the 
previous  winter,  be  careful  not  to  waste  it  in 
either  of  the  ways  which  have  been  indicated,  and 
above  all.  do  not  plant  trees  and  vines  too  late. 
Theoretically,  your  position  is  perfect.  The  appli- 
cation of  it,  however,  requires  some  care  and  judg- 
ment. 


More  About  Gypsum  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  what  informa- 
tion you  can  as  to  the  application  of  gypsum  to 
my  soil  which  is  somewhat  alkaline.  At  this  time 
I  do  not  care  to  have  an  analysis  made  of  my  soil, 
and  am  under  the  impression  that  you  can  advise 
me  without  it.— S.  E.  F.,  San  Diego  county. 

Probably  you  do  not  think  you  need  to  have 
an  analysis  made  of  your  soil.  If  it  is  too  alka- 
line for  the  growth  of  plants  you  can  demonstrate 
that  fact  by  experiment,  or  if  it  is  capable  of  be- 


ing used  by  the  application  of  gypsum,  that  also 
can  be  determined  by  experiment  and  noting  the 
behavior  of  the  plants  afterwards.  Gypsum  is  not 
a  cure  for  alkali:  it  simply  transforms  black  al- 
kali into  the  less  corrosive  form  known  as  white 
alkali,  but  when  even  this  is  present  in  excess  it 
will  kill  the  plants.  Alkali  can  be  removed  by  ap- 
plication of  water  to  the  surface  and  by  drawing 
off  the  water  through  under-darinage  when  it  has 
taken  up  the  alkali  in  its  passage  through  the  soil. 
Unfortunately  this  is  often  impossible  because  the 
alkali  lands  may  lie  too  low  and  it  is  often  im- 
practicable because  it  would  cost  more  than  the 
land  is  worth. 


Perennial  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  In  my  garden  here  there  Scarlet 
Runners  or  French  beans  that  seem  to  have 
changed  from  annuals  to  perennials.  Three  years 
ago,  when  digging  in  the  spring,  I  noticed  life 
in  some  bean  roots  dug  up  and  I  left  the  balance. 
Since  that  time  I  have  added  to  the  patch,  mulched 
the  roots  in  the  winter  and  now  have  beans  two, 
three  and  four  years  old.  bearing  profusely  and 
with  from  two  to  four  vines  from  each  root.  They 
are  now  some  12  feet  high,  still  growing  and  are 
yielding  heavily.  The  crown  of  one  of  the  roots 
is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  this  is  a  rarity  in  California.'  My 
neighbors  think  it  is  and  a  practical  gardener  id' 
nearly  40  years'  experience  in  California  says  he 
has  never  seen  perennial  beans  before. — Amateur. 
Alameda. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  beans  of  the  Scarlet 
Runner  class  to  assume  perennial  form  in  Califor- 
nia, and  some  of  the  white  climbing  forms  have 
perennial  roots.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the 
University  Experiment  Station  distributed  some 
of  this  class.  They  have  not  come  into  common 
use.  however,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  perennial  habit  is  more  interesting  to 
the  bean  than  to  the  grower,  although  in  an  ama- 
teur's garden  they  are  very  interesting  and  useful 
in  places  where  frosts  are  over  before  heat  enough 
conies  to  start  the  top  groWth  from  the  perennial 
roots. 


Berries  That  Passed  in  the  Night. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  history  of  the  "Aughinbaugh," 
dewberry,  and  the  "Souhegan"  raspberry? — 
Header,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Aughinbaugh  dewberry  was  broughl  to  no- 
tice by  a  man  of  that  name  in  Alameda,  about 
1875.  Although  it  seemed  to  be  of  interest  as 
a  variety  for  amateurs,  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
unsuited  for  commercial  purposes  and  its  propa- 
gation was  discontinued.  The  Souhegan  rasp- 
berry originated  in  1870,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
is  still  regarded  at  the  East  one  of  the  standard 
early  varieties,  which  is  widely  known  and  gener- 
ally prized.  For  some  reason  or  other,  although 
introduced  into  this  State,  it  never  achieved  any 
prominence. 


Dipping  Thompson  Seedless. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  describe  the  process  of 
dipping  and  bleaching  Thompson  seedless  grapes. 
We  would  like  to  use  the  process  in  our  work  in 
the  near  future. — Grower,  Marysyille. 

The  only  recipe  for  dipped  raisins,  which  we 
have  available,  is  as  follows:  One  quart  olive  oil  ; 
%-pound  Greenbank  soda  and  3  quarts  water  are 
made  into  an  emulsion,  and  then  reduced  with  10 
gallons  water  in  the  dipping  tank,  adding  more 
soda  to  get  lye-strength  enough  to  cut  the  skins, 
and  more  soda  has  to  be  added  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  up  the  strength.  The  grapes  are  dipped 
in  this  solution  and  sulphured  to  the  proper  color. 
This  is  the  general  outline  of  the  process.  The 
ability  to  use  it  well  can  only  be  attained  by  ex- 
perience and  close  observation. 
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The  Vineyard. 


ROOT  KNOT  OF  THE  VINE. 


Mr.  George  C.  Hedgcock,  pathologist  of  the 
fruit  disease  investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  pursuing  various 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  vines 
commonly  called  root  knot  in  this  State,  though 
usually  designated  as  "crown-gall"  by  the  author- 
ities. His  publication  describes  in  detail  the  ex- 
periments undertaken  and  inquiries  made.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  grower  will  pertain  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  the  disease. 

It  is  held  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  tissue  by  bacteria  and  is  capable  of  dis- 
tribution by  the  spread  of  germs  from  diseased 
vines  and  these  germs  are  capable  of  producing 
disease  in  various  fruit  trees  and  berries  as  well  as 
in  other  grapevines.  This  distribution  can  be  se- 
cured by  spread  of  diseased  tissue  in  cultivation 
or  other  operations  producing  contact.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  bees  probably  communicate  the  dis- 
ease as  carriers  of  bacteria  found  in  the  galls  and 
the  adjacent  diseased  tissues.  In  the  spring  they 
were  observed  feeding  on  the  exuding  sap  after 
the  vines  were  pruned  and  then  passing  from  dis- 
eased vines  to  healthy  ones. 

That  the  disease  can  be  communicated  by  means 
of  diseased  cuttings  has  also  been  shown  by  ex- 
periment. It  is  probably  also  carried  in  irriga- 
tion water  and  by  tools  in  pruning. 

The  Cure  of  Crown-Gall. — An  experimental  plat 
at  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico,  originally  was  planted 
with  about  live  acres  of  grapevines  of  the  .Mission 
(California)  variety,  and  there  became  badly  dis- 
eased. All  the  diseased  vines  were  treated  as  fol- 
lows in  the  spring  of  1003  to  control  the  disease: 
The  ground  was  removed  from  the  base  of  the 
vines  and  all  the  galls  cut  away:  then  the  wound 
Avas  covered  with  a  paste  made  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  lime. 

Some  of  the  vines  were  probably  killed  by  this 
treatment,  but  the  disease  was  not  checked,  as 
galls  broke  forth  anew  from  the  vines  on  other 
portions  of  the  plants. 

The  following  autumn  a  portion  of  the  vineyard 
was  again  treated  as  follows:  The  vineyard  was 
divided  into  blocks  of  five  rows  of  (50  vines  each. 
On  three  adjacent  rows  of  vines  about  equally 
diseased  the  soil  was  removed  around  the  base 
of  the  plants,  the  galls  removed  by  excision  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  the  wound  washed  with  a  fun- 
gicide. The  galls  were  cut  from  the  vines  in  an 
adjacent  row,  but  no  chemicals  were  applied.  This 
row  served  as  a  wound  control.  On  a  fifth  row 
uf  vines  the  galls  were  undisturbed,  as  a  further 
control  to  treatment  by  excision  and  by  the  use 
of  fungicides.  This  block  of  five  rows  made  an 
experiment. 

Several  such  blocks  were  similarly  prepared  and 
three  rows  treated  in  each,  using  the  following 
water  solutions  of  chemicals,  a  different  one  in 
each  block:  (1)  A  2  per  cent  solution  of  copper 
sulphate;  (2)  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sul- 
phate; (3)  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  formalin.  In 
a  fourth  block  the  wound  was  covered  with  pow- 
dered sulphur.  Four  more  blocks  were  given  the 
foregoing  treatments  except  that  each  plant  re- 
ceived in  addition  an  application  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  bone  phosphates  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  many  vines 
in  all  of  the  rows  died,  and  of  those  that  lived 
mine  certainly  recovered.  The  rows  treated 
showed  no  improvement  over  the  others.  The  ex- 
periment resulted  so  badly  that  the  vines  were  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  other  varieties  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  resistant  varieties.  Although 
these  experiments  failed  to  accomplish  the  cure 
of  Ihe  diseased  vines  they  can  be  considered  only 
as  indicative  of  the  probable  futility  of  curing  the 
disease  by  excision  of  the  galls  followed  by  the 
application  of  a  fungicide.  They  do  not  prove 
the  impossibility  of  a  cure  by  some  other  method 
of  surgical  or  chemical  treatment. 

The  Prevention  of  Crown-Gall.— The  results  of 
the  studies  and  experiments  with  the  disease  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  prevention  rather  than 
cure.  This  can  be  accomplished  either  by  the  use 
of  resistant  vines  or  by  grafting  non-resistant 
vines  on  resistant  stocks.  In  an  experiment,  where 
24  of  the  best  varieties  were  grown  in  infected 


soil  to  test  their  resistance  to  attacks  by  the  dis- 
ease, it  was  found  that  a  number  of  varieties  were 
quite  resistant  to  crown-gall,  as  follows:  Rupes- 
tris  si.  George,  Feher  Szagos,  Sweetwater,  Golden 
Chasselas,  Seedless  Sultana.  Carignane.  Grenache. 
Gros  Colman.  and  Mataro. 

The  Rupestris  St.  George  variety  gave  the  high- 
est degree  of  resistance  to  the  disease  and  grew 
vigorously.  This  variety  is  of  no  value  except 
as  a  stock  for  the  purpose  of  bench  grafting.  Its 
resistance  to  the  disease  being  very  high  makes 
it  a  valuable  vine  for  this  purpose.  Its  resistance 
to  the  phylloxera  makes  it  doubly  valuable,  since 
sooner  or  later  this  pest  is  likely  to  appear  in 
every  vineyard  region  where  European  varieties 
of  grapes  are  grown. 

The  Lenoir  variety,  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting, 
is  also  valuable.  Although  quite  a  number  of 
vines  of  this  variety  became  slightly  diseased  in 
Ihe  experiments,  none  were  seriously  affected,  and 
it  is  recommended  as  a  good  stock  for  ingrafting 
more  susceptible  varieties. 

In  localities  where  the  ravages  uf  the  disease 
are  marked,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  the  Mis- 
sion variety,  especially  the  Mission  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Muscat  from  Alexandria,  Flame  Tokay. 
Hose  of  Peru.  Malaga,  Burgundy,  or  Riesling  va- 
rieties unless  grafted  Upon  resistant  stocks. 

Other  Means  of  Prevention. — When  vines  are 
grown  from  cuttings,  care  should  be  taken  to  se- 
cure cuttings  from  vineyards  free  from  this  dis- 
ease. Such  cuttings  should  be  grown  in  soil 
where  vines  have  not  been  grown  for  five  or  more 
years. 

In  planting  vines  or  cuttings  in  the  arid  regions 
it  is  best  to  plant  them  deeply,  so  that  not  more 
than  one  bud  or  eye  will  remain  above  the  soil. 
This  will  protect  them  both  from  freezing  and 
from  the  burning  sun,  both  of  which  are  injurious 
to  the  young  vines  and  lower  their  vitality  even 
though  an  entrance  of  the  disease  may  not  take 
place.  [Deep  planting  in  heavy  soils  must  be  in- 
dulged in  with  caution. — Ed.] 

In  case  a  vineyard  or  locality  is  free  from 
crown-gall  it  is  best  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
where  vines  are  purchased  for  planting.  That  the 
nursery  is  free  from  the  disease  should  be  ascer- 
tained before  purchasing  varieties  of  European 
grapes.  It  is  better,  where  possible,  to  propagate 
vines  by  bench-grafting  on  healthy  stocks  grown 
at  home  from  cuttings  selected  from  healthy  vines. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Some  time  in  duly  1  received  a  circular  letter 
from  the  Siate  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  in 
reference  to  a  proposed  meeting  of  growers  of 
citrus  fruits  where  subjects  vital  to  them  could 
lie  discussed.  All  recipients  of  till'  letter  were 
asked  to  make  suggestions  to  the  end  that  this 
meeting  mughl  he  a  success.  In  one  corner  of 
my  letter,  written  in  ink,  were  the  words,  "not  for 
publication." 

Up  to  this  time  1  have  not  mentioned  the 
letter  or  the  meeting  in  print,  but  I  think  that  I 
can  presume  that  the  restriction  has  expired  by 
this  time,  in  fad.  before  I  received  the  letter  I 
had  seen  the  matter  in  print  and  so  presume  that 
all  were  not  restricted  as  I  was. 

The  responses  to  the  call  were  evidently  en- 
couraging for  the  matter  has  progressed  so  far 
that  the  place  of  the  convention  has  been  decided 
upon  and  the  date.  The  commissioner  has  ad- 
vised the  papers  id'  the  State  as  follows:  "There 
will  be  a  State  convention  of  citrus  fruit  growers, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Horticulture,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Pomona.  A  hall  has  been  provided,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  over  500,  and  I  hope  to  see 
every  seat  in  that  hall  occupied. 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  discussion  at  this  con- 
ference will  be  confined  to  the  physical  condition 
of  our  citrus  fruit  groves,  eliminating  as  far  as 
possible,  the  effect  of  insect  pests  and  consider- 
ing questions  relating  to  plant  physiology,  path- 
ology, and  botany,  and  their  co-relatives  of  plant 
propagation,  varieties,  soil  physics,  active  dis- 
eases and  decadence  of  citrus  trees  from  climatic 
and  other  ulterior  causes. 


"In  many  of  our  citrus  groves  deterioration  has 
been  expressing  itself  in  barrenness,  in  lack  of 
health  and  vigor  and  in  poor  quality  of  fruit.  The 
problems  involved  in  these  effects  are  of  great  of 
scurity;  they  are  found  in  every  locality  of  the 
State;  if  they  are  not  met  with  wisdom  and  un 
derstanding  the  citrus  fruit  business  cannot  re 
main  prosperous  or  our  land  values  be  maintained. 
It  will  be  the  business  of  the  coming  conference 
to  get  together  the  sum  of  the  views  and  experi 
ence  of  trained  observers,  scientific  investigators 
and  practical  growers,  and  to  unite  in  business- 
like council  the  factors  able  to  solve  these  ob- 
scure problems  or  at  least  able  to  provide  some 
plan  for  their  solution.    To  do  this  the  order  of 
business  and  the  discussion  will  be  directed  tq 
ward  results,  and  the  elimination  attempted  of  all 
matters  that  may  be  narrow  or  valueless  in  their 
application,  or  where  consideration  would  lead 
to  no  definite  results." 

As  expressed  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  his  above  let- 
ter, the  objects  of  the  meeting  are  such  that  every 
grower  will  endorse  and  every  researcher  into  the 
science  of  citrus  culture  also.  Particularly  do  I 
approve  of  the  sentiment  whereby  all  irrelevant 
matter  is  to  be  excluded  and  the  elimination  of  all 
matter  that  may  be  narrow  or  valueless  in  their 
application.  I  would  suggest  that  all  papers  be 
read  beforehand  by  the  commissioner  and  that  the 
matter  submitted  be  vigorously  blue  penciled  or 
rejected  altogether.  Has  he  the  nerve  to  do  that! 
How  else  can  this  immaterial  matter  be  excluded! 

In  Mr.  Jeffrey's  letter  not  a  word  can  I  find  re 
garding  fruit  politics,  if  I  understood  him  aright 
the  object  Avas  to  get  growers  together  regard' 
less  of  their  market  affiliations  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  certainly  the  State  Commissioner 
id'  Horticulture  is  the  commissioner  for  the  grower 
who  ships  his  fruit  through  one  channel  as  much 
as  he  is  of  the  grower  who  ships  with  another  fac- 
tor. The  power  of  the  office  should  not  be  used 
to  boost  one  faction  as  against  another  and  if  this 
convention  is  to  be  a  fruit  political  pow  wow 
for  the  endorsement  of  any  fruit  factor,  then  its 
object  has  not  been  rightly  understood  up  to  this 
time. 

Either  there  is  something  in  the  talk  that  this 
convention  is  to  be  political  or  else  Mr.  P.  J, 
Dreher,  of  Pomona,  is  going  to  hold  a  convention! 
of  his  own  in  town  on  the  same  days.  Mr.  Dreher.l 
who  is  the  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Ex  l 
change,  and  who  has  the  active  management  oil 
the  convention,  recently  said  in  an  interview: 

"This  will  be  the  most  important  citrus  grow  l 
ers'  convention  ever  held,  and  will  undoubtedly! 
band  them  together  to  fight  various  influences.! 
from  parasites  to  speculators,  who  materially  I 
lower  the  profits  of  the  grower. 

"The  orange  and  lemon  grower  must  co-operate! 
to  produce  good  fruit  at  as  reasonable  a  profit  ;i- 
possible.  He  must  then  co-operate  to  sell  it  at  as| 
high  a  market  as  possible.  Having  done  this,  ho 
must  co-operate  to  see  that  freight  ami  other 
charges  between  the  groves  and  the  markets  arc 
reasonable. 

"This  year  the  growers  id'  California  are  fac 
ing  a  serious  problem,  as  the  largest  crop  that 
California  has  yet  produced  is  maturing  on  the 

trees. 

"Independent  growers  must  come  into  the  as- 
sociations and  pool  their  product  or  the  market 
will  drop  so  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  divi- 
dends, with  the  strong  possibility  of  an  over 
crowded  market  doing  great  injury  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

"By  co-operation  the  citrus  fruit  men  hav< 
forced  down  the  lemon  freight  rate  and  held  doWl 
the  orange  rate.  The  Exchanges  have  produce* 
a  healthy  marketing  condition,  making  for  econ 
omy  and  sane  selling. 

"Our  ideal  condition  is  to  pool  the  entire  cro| 
and  shut  out  the  speculator.  I  believe  that  th< 
convention  sane  talk  will  do  more  to  bring  thil 
about  than  any  other  influence. 

"By  controlling  the  market  we  can  ship  si  f 
many  cars  in  January,  so  many  in  February,  si 
many  in  .March.  If  our  January  markets  are  slov 
we  cannot  allow  our  product  to  crowd  over  inti 
February,  and  pad  the  outlined  shipment 
for  that  month.  We  will,  therefore,  reduce  price 
and  charge  the  loss  to  advertising  in  that  reducet 
prices  will  educate  the  eastern  consumer — creaf 
an  appetite  for  citrus  fruits. 

"When  the  speculator  buys  on  a  fancied  marke 
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slack,  and  telephathy  induces  every  other  specu- 
lator to  do  the  same,  the  result  is  an  unloading 
at  any  price  to  cover.  This  makes  15-cent  oranges 
one  day  and  35-cent  oranges  the  next.  The  con- 
sumption is  not  steady.  When  the  consumer  sees 
35-cent  oranges,  he  says:  'You  will  sell  at  15  cents 
tomorrow  and  then  I'll  buy.' 

"A  pool  would  make  possible  25-cent  fruit.  The 
demand  would  remain  permanent  and  profits  be 
increased. " 

Continuing  the  paper  quoted  above  says: 
"Throughout  all  the  convention  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  topics  treated  will  be  co-operation. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  best  orange  and  lemon  men 
that  co-operation'  is  the  base  of  citrus  progress. 
The  prosperity  of  southern  California,  they  de- 
clare, is  founded  on  co-operation.  P.  J.  Dreher, 
president  of  the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  of 
Pomona,  handling  90  per  cent  of  the  $2,500,000 
Pomona  crop,  and  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture,  will  be  two  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  making  the  convention  a  suc- 
cess. All  plans  and  all  program  numbers  for  the 
convention  will  be  arranged  by  them." 

I  think  that  co-operation  is  a  beautiful  thing 
and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  citrus  growers 
of  California  has  been  a  very  fine  thing  and  that 
the  Exchange  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  doubt  but  that  ninety-nine  of 
one  hundred  men  will  say  the  same  thing  and  I 
have  never  yet  heard  an  independent  fruit  ship- 
per say  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  Exchange  out 
of  business.  However,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
there  are  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  citrus 
fruit  growers  of  southern  California  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  Exchange.  Feeling  runs  strong 
and  I  think  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  mistake  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  an  official  meeting  of 
growers  of  the  citrus  districts  of  California  into 
an  Exchange  meeting  or  into  a  meeting  for  co- 
operation in  marketing  fruits  or  for  other  co-ope- 
ration except  that  of  a  getting  together  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  pests,  frosts,  fires  or  supply- 
ing water. 

I  agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Dreher  says  in  his 
interview.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
gentleman,  and  consider  him  one  of  the  brightest 
men  connected  with  the  citrus  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  1  can  also  see  things  from  his  view- 
point, but  all  the  same  to  turn  a  non-partisan  con- 
vention of  growers,  called  together  by  a  State  offi- 
cial, into  a  meeting  for  doing  fruit  politics  is  a 
mistake  I  think.  It  is  claimed  that  politics  will 
be  done  on  the  side  and  it  may  be  that  they  will 
not  be  introduced  onto  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
but  just  the  same  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Dreher, 
quoted  above,  show  the  trend  and  will  be  likely 
to  mar  the  complete  success  of  the  meeting.  There 
are  many  who  would  have  attended  a  purely  grow- 
ers' meeting  who  will  look  with  suspicion  at  the 
intention  herein  expressed. 


The  Field. 


WINTER  ONIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST. 


Although  we  have  had  recently  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  California  onion  growing,  the  following 
outline  of  results  in  Arizona  present  different 
phases  of  the  subject.  It  is  prepared  by  Prof.  E. 
L.  Crane  and  Director  R.  H.  Forbes  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station  : 

Onions  are  very  successfully  grown  as  a  winter 
crop  in  our  warmer  Southwestern  valleys.  Planted 
at  the  close  of  hot  weather,  the  crop  grows  dur- 
ing the  cool  months  when  labor  is  most  effective, 
and  early  varieties  mature  in  time  for  high  prices 
in  mining  and  coast  towns. 

The  Soil. — While  onions  may  be  grown  success- 
fully on  various  types  of  soil  ranging  from  a  sandy 
loam  to  a  heavy  adobe,  the  lighter  loams  are  pre- 
ferable because  of  less  cost  in  preparing  the 
ground,  in  giving  the  many  cultivations  needed, 
and  in  digging  the  crop.  Onions  require  a  fer- 
tile soil  and  are  especially  favored  by  an  abun- 
dance of  organic  matter  which  may  be  cheaply 
added  in  the  form  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure. 
Onions  will  not  endure  much  alkali  in  the  soil, 
especially  if  ridge  culture  is  followed,  which  fa- 
vors a  surface  accumulation  of  soluble  salts 
around  the  plants. 

Arrangement  of  the  Ground. — Onions  are 
grown  either  in  flat  culture  by  flooding,  or  on 


ridges  by  furrow  irrigation.  The  flooding  method 
is  more  applicable  to  heavy  soils;  but  ridges  and 
furrow  irrigation  are  preferable  for  light  soils 
which  work  easily  and  sub-irrigate  readily. 

For  ridge  and  furrow  culture  the  field' should 
be  perfectly  level  and  laid  off  for  rows  from  100 
to  500  feet  long.  This  arrangement  will  permit 
of  equal  and  sufficient  irrigation  without  loss  of 
water  or  flooding  the  rows.  Having  previously 
plowed  under  a  heavy  application  of  well-rotted 
barnyard  manure,  or  a  green  manuring  crop  with 
subsequent  irrigations,  the  ground  is  again  irri- 
gated just  gefore  planting  time.  When  suffi- 
ciently dry  it  is  disk  and  drag  harrow  to  secure 
perfect  surface  pulverization.  To  make  the  ridges 
begin  at  one  side  of  the  field  and  with  a  six-inch 
turning  plow  throw  a  shallow  furrow  towards  the 
right.  Returning  in  the  same  furrow  throw  an 
equal  amount  of  soil  in  the  opposite  direction. 
At  a  distance  of  30  inches  between  furroAV  centers 
repeat  the  operation  thus  throwing  soil  slices  to- 
gether in  pairs  to  form  the  ridges  in  the  rough. 
These  may  be  conveniently  finished  by  dragging 
them  lengthwise  with  a  long  weighted  plank 
drawn  by  a  horse.  This  will  leave  flat-topped 
ridges  about  24  inches  wide  on  top,  with  furrows 
about  six  inches  wide  and  deep  between.  Thus 
prepared  the  soil  may  be  more  easily  kept  in 
tilth  and  weeds  controlled,  than  in  flat  culture. 

Methods  of  Planting. — Onions  may  be  grown 
from  sets,  from  seed  sown  in  the  field,  or  by  trans- 
planting young  onions  from  seed  beds  to  the  field. 
Although  onions  grown  from  sets  may  be  matured 
about  two  weeks  sooner  than  from  seed  there  is 
a  large  percentage  of  multipliers  among  the  bulbs 
so  grown.  Also  many  blossom  stalks  are  sent  up 
requiring  much  labor  to  remove  and  seriously 
damaging  the  selling  and  keeping  qualities  of  the 
crop.  To  the  plan  of  sowing  seed  in  the  field  there 
are  several  objections.  Being  somewhat  difficult 
to  germinate  the  seed  must  be  carefully  sown 
in  perfectly  prepared  soil.  This  entails  much 
more  expense  in  a  large  field  than  for  seed  beds 
only.  Again,  between  planting  time  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  first  frosts,  several  weeks  of  weedy 
weather  intervene,  necessitating  several  expensive 
cultivations.  Also,  the  labor  of  thinning,  and  re- 
planting missed  places,  is  greater  than  lor  trans- 
planting; and  the  cost  of  seed  is  more. 

The  best  and  cheapest  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  beds  and  transplant  later  to  the  field.  As 
soon  as  hat  weather  abates  (which  is  usually 
in  September),  the  seed  is  thickly  sown  in 
drills  five  inches  apart  in  beds  of  well  fertilized 
soil.  The  water  furrows  must  be  placed  at  in- 
tervals suitable  for  sub-irrigation.  Two  pounds 
of  seed  thus  planted  will,  provide  young  onions 
enough  for  an  acre.  If  the  soil  is  moist  when  the 
seed  is  planted,  the  seedlings  should  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  about  nine  days.  An  irrigation  will  then 
bring  the  whole  stand  up  quickly  and  with  proper 
irrigation  and  cultivation  thereafter  the  young 
onions  will  be  as  large  as  slate  pencils  in  nine  or 
ten  weeks  and  ready  to  transplant,  usually  in  De- 
cember. 

The  ridges  having  been  prepared  just  in  ad- 
vance of  planting,  the  young  onions  are  lifted,  as 
needed,  the  roots  trimmed  to  an  inch  in  length 
and  the  tops  cut  back  about  half.  The  rows  are 
best  laid  out  along  the  ridges  by  means  of  Crane's 
marker.  This  is  a  round  Cottonwood  log  two  feet 
long  and  ten  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  with  three 
rows  nine  inches  apart  of  pegs  extending  around 
the  roller.  The  pegs  should  be  about  l'/o  inches 
long  and  spaced  at  four  to  six  inches  according 
to  distance  desired  between  onions.  By  means 
of  a  light  frame  tacked  to  the  ends  of  the  roller, 
the  marker  is  drawn  along  the  ridge  leaving  three 
perfectly  uniform  rows  of  holes.  The  trimmed 
plants  are  then  dropped  one  at  each  hole,  set  about 
inches  deep  and  the  soil  firmly  pressed  about 
them  by  hand.  It  is  then  well  to  irrigate  them 
lightly  to  insure  an  even  start  of  all  the  plants. 
By  this  plan  about  120,000  onions  an  acre  may  be 
placed,  planting  five  inches  apart  in  the  row,  with 
three  rows  to  each  ridge. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation. — If  the  ground  has 
been  well  prepared  and  ridges  and  furrows  care- 
fully constructed,  the  labor  of  irrigating  and 
cultivating  onions  is  not  excessive.  For  the  sandy 
loam  of  the  Yuma  trial  ground  about  15  irriga- 
tion^ are  required  from  September  to  April  in 
seed  beds  and  field.  Irrigation  should  be  followed 
by  cultivation  both  in  furrows  and  on  ridges,  to 


kill  weeds,  lessen  evaporation  of  soil  moisture,  and 
break  up  the  salty  crust  which  in  most  arid  soils 
tends  to  form  on  inter-irrigated  ridges.  The  Planet 
Jr.  No.  4  wheel  fide  and  cultivator  is  an  effective 
tool  for  onion  culture. 

Insect  Pests  and  Disease.— Grasshoppers  have 
occasionally  damaged  young  onions  in  the  fall  be- 
fore frost;  but  the  onion  thrips  is  the  most,  serious 
insect  pest  thus  far  encountered.  This  minute 
creature  developed  in  great  numbers  in  Yuma 
onion  fields  in  the  spring  of  1908.  Strong  kero- 
sene emulsion  is  the  best  treatment  tried,  applied 
to  advantage  with  a  Simplicity  pressure  sprayer 
and  a  Mistry  nozzle. 

The  downy  mildew,  Peronospora  schleideni, 
which  does  much  damage  both  in  the  Atlantic 
States  and  California,  also  appeared,  doing  much 
damage.  Bordeaux  mixture,  applied  with  a  spray- 
ing apparatus,  is  the  proper  treatment  for  this 
fungus. 

Varieties. — In  order  to  reach  the  early  markets 
in  April  and  May,  it  is  essential,  planting  seed  in 
September,  to  use  the  earliest  varieties  of  onions, 
inasmuch  as  they  require  between  seven  and  eight 
months,  including  the  winter  season,  to  mature. 
At  Yuma,  the  White  Bermuda  is  the  most  success- 
ful variety  thus  far  proven,  although  the  Red  Ber- 
muda and  the  Crystal  White  Wax  are  close  com- 
petitors. These  are  all  mild,  early  onions  and 
good  producers;  but  must  be  sold  promptly  as 
they  do  not  keep  long.  The  superior  appearance 
of  the  Crystal  White  Wax  brings  it  a  somewhat 
higher  price  than  the  Bermudas,  compared  with 
which,  however,  this  variety  is  a  little  later  and 
a  poorer  keeper.  New  White  Queen  produced  a 
good  crop  of  large  late  onions  in  1906.  The  El 
Paso  and  the  Prizetaker  are  very  uncertain  yield- 
ers  under  Colorado  Valley  conditions;  while  Lou- 
isiana Creole  and  Australian  Brown  have  thus  far 
produced  tops  only  and  no  onions.  At  higher  ele- 
vations, however,  near  Tucson  and  in  Graham 
county,  Australian  Brown  is  a  good  producer  and 
keeper. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing.— As  the  onions  at- 
tain marketable  size,  maturity  may  be  hastened  by 
withholding  irrigating  water  and  drying  out  the 
soil.  To. the  same  end  also  the  tops  may  be  broken 
over  by  means  of  a  smaller  roller.  By  these  means 
three  weeks  may  be  gained  in  time  of  ripening. 
The  lessened  yield  will  usually  be  more  than  made 
up  by  higher  prices  for  an  earlier  crop. 

Next  to  transplanting  and  cultivation,  harvest- 
ing is  the  most  costly  item  in  connection  with  the 
crop.  Flat  culture  onions  are  most  costly  to  har- 
vest, requiring  the  aid  of  a  digging  tool,  especially 
in  adobe  soil.  Ridge  culture  onions,  however,  if 
the  soil  is  light  and  has  been  kept  mellow  by  cul- 
tivation may  be  pulled  by  hand,  and  tops  and 
roots  trimmed  Avith  a  sharp  knife  in  one  opera- 
tion. The  trimmed  onions  are  collected  in  small 
piles,  covered  lightly  with  grass  or  weeds  to  pre- 
vent sunburn  and  left  a  few  days  to  cure.  If  to  be 
kept  for  some  time  they  must  them  be  stored  in 
thin  layers  or  crates  in  a  cool,  shaded,  well  ven- 
tilated place. 

Sacks  are  a  cheap  market  package,  costing  5  to 
10  cents  for  105  pounds;  but  sacks  allow  the 
onions  to  bruise.  Fifty-pound  onion  crates,  cost- 
ing 14  to  25  cents  each  in  Arizona,  are  more  con- 
venient to  handle,  insure  better  keeping,  and  are 
usually  demanded  by  the  trade. 

Costs,  Yields  and  Profits. — The  cost  per  acre, 
in  money,  of  growing  onions  must  vary  widely  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions  and  personal  manage- 
ment. At  the  Yuma  garden,  with  a  sandy  loam 
soil,  by  the  method  of  transplanting  to  ridges,  an 
acre  of  White  Bermuda  onions,  delivered  in  Yuma, 
requires  about  eighty  days'  labor  by  men  and 
boys,  and  five  to  ten  days'  team  work,  worth  in 
wages  about  $170. 

The  yield  of  White  Bermudas  at  the  Yuma  gar- 
den in  1906  was  8330  pounds  per  acre.  Eight 
tons  per  acre  is  a  common  yield  in  the  region, 
this  figure  being  sometimes  exceeded  in  the  onion 
districts  of  south  Texas. 

The  profits  depend  not  only  on  skill  in  growing 
and  yield,  but  upon  prices  and  marketing  facili- 
ties. In  1907,  with  a  good  yield  and  prices  rang- 
ing from  2  to  5  cents  a  pound  delivered  at  Yuma. 
1.2  acres  of  White  Bermudas  netted  about  $400 
after  deducting  all  costs  including  labor.  In  1908, 
with  increased  costs  and  decreased  yields  due  to 
onion  thrips  and  mildew,  the  crop  was  grown  at 
a  loss. 
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They  are  plants,  too,  which  need  the  maximum  per- 
centages of  moisture  within  reach  to  secure  the  quick 
growth  and  succulence  which  makes  them  delicious  and 
profitable.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  view  of  underdrain- 
age  here  presented  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  orthodox 
drainage  tenets  held  in  humid  climates  and  is  also  widely 
diverse  from  views  which  the  writer  holds  with  reference 
to  the  drainage  requirements  of  fruit  trees. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  timely  and  thorough  performance  of  the  several 
acts  which,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  local  con- 
ditions, constitute  good  tillage,  are  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess in  California  vegetable  growing.  No  matter  how 
favorable  the  natural  conditions  or  how  generous  the 
other  provisions  made  by  the  grower,  to  be  dilatory  or 
slack  in  cultivation  is  to  seriously  endanger,  if  not  to 
actually  forfeit,  the  final  reward. 

The  American  pioneers  were  quick  to  see  that  the  en- 
ergetic use  of  the  good  tools  to  which  they  had  been 
1  rained  in  their  old  homes  would  bring  marvelous  produc- 
tion from  lands  previously  held  at  grazing  value,  and, 
beginning  with  this  assurance,  they  proceeded  by  lessons 
of  observation  and  experience  until  they  learned  proper 
times  and  ways  of  working  under  the  novel  natural  con- 
ditions which  surrounded  them.  They  also  accomplished 
modifications  in  tools  for  tillage,  which,  from  a  local  point 
of  view,  are  notable  improvements,  and  they  devised  new- 
forms  to  meet  special  conditions  or  purposes.  By  this 
empirical  method  they  ministered  to  their  own  success 
and  incidentally  demonstrated  the  truth  of  some  advanced 
theories  of  tillage  which  had  won  but  slight  recognition 
from  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  older  countries.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  also,  that  prevailing  California  prac- 
tice, in  some  important  regards,  accords  more  closely  with 
principles  deduced  from  elaborate  experimentation  by  the 
most  acute  and  patient  students  of  soil  physics,  than  does 
the  common  practice  of  older  countries. 

With  tillage,  as  with  other  gardening  duties  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  there  are  in  California  wider 
extremes  1<>  be  mastered,  and  methods  are  therefore  strik- 
ingly diverse.  Tillage  prepares  the  seed  bed,  facilitates 
germination  and  root-extension,  and  fosters  the  benign 
processes  of  soil  warmth  and  aeration  here  as  elsewhere. 
It  also  holds  the  same  relation  to  soil  moisture  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  its  services  in  this  particular  are  more  con- 
spicuous because  the  need  is  greater,  as  intimated  in  pre- 
vious chapters. 

The  common  California  conception  of  the  value  of  till- 
age naturally  seizes  upon  this  aspect  of  the  case  and 
asserts  that  the  chief  offices  of  soil  working  are  first  to 
get  as  much  moisture  as  possible  into  the  soil  and,  second, 
to  keep  it  there.  The  efficacy  of  certain  ways  and  times 
of  tillage  to  assist  in  the  escape  of  surplus  moisture  is  of 
course  known  to  those  who  have  this  work  to  do,  but  the 
area  in  which  such  acts  are  called  for  is  comparatively 
small.  It  is  quite  important,  however,  that  the  vegetable 
grower  should  have  it  in  mind  and  it  will  be  mentioned 
later. 

TILLAGE  TO  RECEIVE  MOISTURE. 

This  involves  both  time  and  method.  The  importance 
of  early  work  in  the  garden  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned and  will  be  further  urged  hereafter.  With  the 
rainfall-vegetable  grower,  early  plowing  of  the  land,  or 
early  digging  of  the  small  garden,  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  timely  acts  which  are  neglected  at  great  peril. 

Summer  Fallow  as  Preparation  for  Vegetable  Planting. 
— The  best  way  to  be  early  with  one  season  is  to  begin  in 
the  previous  one,  if  possible.  A  bare  but  frequently 
stirred  summer  fallow  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  gar- 


den. A  piece  of  stubble  or  new  land  deeply  plowed  and 
subsoiled  and  left  unharrowed  in  the  fall  or  early  winter, 
cross-plowed  in  the  spring,  and  then  worked  with  a  cul- 
tivator once  a  month  during  the  dry  season,  is  brougbl 
to  the  opening  of  the  rainfall-garden  season  in  good  con- 
dition from  at  least  three  points  of  view:  first,  it  has  been 
cleaned  of  many  weeds:  second,  it  has  been  improved  in 
tilth  and  fertility;  and,  third,  it  has  a  storage  of  moisture 
from  the  previous  season's  rainfall.  Such  a  piece  of  land 
can  be  deeply  plowed  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  can  be  at  once  planted  with  vegetables  for  winter  use 
which  are  hardy  in  the  locality  and  will  carry  them  along 
well,  even  if  there  be  very  little  rain  during  the  late  fall 
months,  with  its  content  of  stored  moisture,  Because  of 
its  deeply  stirred  surface,  freedom  from  hardpan  from 
previous  cultivation,  and  moist  -subsoil,  it  is  in  its  best 
absorptive  condition,  and  by  subsequent  shallow  working 
as  each  vegetable  is  disposed  of,  rotation  or  succession 
can  proceed  on  the  same  ground  and  with  the  advancing 
winter  and  its  added  rainfall  planting  of  less  hardy  vege- 
tables can  be  made  until  the  frost-free  period  arrives  and 
the  garden  will  go  out  into  the  spring  and  summer  growth 
of  the  whole  list  of  hardy  and  tender  plants  with  ample 
moisture  to  carry  them  to  perfection  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. 

Early  Beginning  for  Work  the  Same  Season. — But  it  is 

not  always  possible  to  give  the  year  of  rest  and  cleaning 
and  moisture  saving,  desirable  as  it  is.  In  that  case  the 
plowing  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  rains  sufficiently 
moisten  the  soil  for  deep  plowing.  Sub-soiling  may  also 
be  done  with  advantage  if  the  rainfall  of  the  region  is 
generous;  if  not,  there  is  too  great  danger  that  much  of 
the  moisture  may  go  out  of  reach  of  the  shallow-rooting 
plant.  It  is  usually  not  as  safe  to  plant  as  early  on  newly 
plowed  land  as  upon  replowed  summer  fallow,  for  unless 
the  fall  rains  are  above  the  average  the  plants  may  be 
less  thrifty  than  those  planted  later  when  full  moisture 
is  assured.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  local  deter- 
mination, as  it  is  conditioned  upon  local  rainfall. 

Even  if  for  any  reason  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to 
plant  vegetables  in  the  open  air  until  February,  and  this 
is  a  practice  in  localities  Where  fall  and  early  winter  tem- 
peratures are  rather  low.  still  the  early  plowing  is  neces- 
sary to  moisture-saving,  and  cross-plowing  should  follow 
in  preparation  for  planting. 

Land  designed  for  spring  planting  of  tender  vegetables 
should  also  receive  early  and  thorough  fall  plowing  ami 
a  subsequent  winter  plowing  or  spring  plowing  before 
the  weed  growth  becomes  too  heavy  for  turning  under  or 
SO  coarse  that  plowing  under  will  make  a  non-retentive 
soil  still  more  prone  to  drying  out  the  following  summer. 

TILLAGE  TO  CONSERVE  MOISTURE. 

Tillage  to  receive  moisture  designs  to  open  the  soil  and 
to  assist  percolation  with  a  view  to  prevent  surface  flow 
and  to  absorb  the  rainfall.  Tillage  to  save  moisture  aims 
to  reduce  evaporation  to  a  minimum.  In  a  firm  soil  moist- 
ure rises  by  capillary  attraction  and  is  rapidly  removed 
from  the  surface  by  evaporation.  A  light  soil  has  less 
capillarity  than  a  heavy  one.  A  sandy  soil  has  less  than 
clay,  but  both  lose  water  by  surface  evaporation  until, 
in  an  arid  climate,  plants  will  die  of  thrist  unless  they 
be  by  nature  drought-resisting.  Garden  vegetables  are 
not  of  that  character;  in  fact,  quite  the  reverse.  Conse- 
quently, some  means  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
moisture  which  is  rising  in  the  soil  from  reaching  contact 
with  the  outer  air.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  a  cover- 
ing upon  the  compact  portion  of  the  soil  so  that  the  air 
shall  not  have  free  access  to  it.  Covering  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  almost  any  coarse  material,  such  as  coarse 
manure  or  rotten  straw  or  sawdust  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  is  troublesome  and  expensive  and  otherwise  objec- 
tionable, although  it  has  an  acknowledged  place  in  garden 
practice,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

The  Earth  Mulch. — California  practice  has  made  the 
widest  application  of  the  truth  that  a  finely  pulverized 
surface  layer  of  sufficient  depth  is  an  effective  mulch. 
Pulverizing  the  soil  widens  the  distance  between  its  par- 
ticles and  consequently  destroys  its  capillarity  until  by 
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the  action  of  moisture,  either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or 
vapor,  it  becomes  again  compacted  to  a  degree  which  re- 
stores its  power  to  transmit  moisture.  The  cultivator  has 
it,  then,  within  his  power  to  spread  a  mulch  and  check 
evaporation  simply  by  fine  and  frequent  pulverization  of 
the  surface  layer  by  cultivation.  It  is  this  ability  which 
enables  the-  California  horticulturist  to  transform  the 
lower  layers  of  his  soil  into  a  reservoir,  and  to  profit  by 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  moisture  to  rise  in  the  com- 
pact soil  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  pulverized 
layer  checks  its  advance.  This  practice  makes  possible  an 
achievement  which  seems  almost  incredible  to  workers  in 
humid  climates,  viz. :  the  growing  of  a  succulent  crop 
from  seeding  to  harvest  without  the  use  of  a  drop  of 
water  either  by  rain  or  irrigation,  and  it  is  this  practice, 
coupled  with  the  deeper  rooting  habit  of  plants  which  is 
induced  by  it,  which  enables  our  trees  and  field  crops  to 
grow  thriftily  and  produce  heavily  during  months  of 
drought,  while  a  few  weeks  of  drought  bring  distress  to 
plants  in  humid  climates. 

But  the  pulverized  surface  layer  must  do  more  than 
arrest  the  capillary  rise  of  moisture  before  it  reaches  the 
surface :  it  must  check  it  at  a  point  out  of  reach  of  the  free 
entrance  of  air  to  the  loose  layer,  consequently  the  de- 
gree of  pulverization  and  the  depth  of  the  loose  layer  are 
factors  to  be  carefully  observed.  It  is  not  enough  to  grind 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  to  powder.  The  free  move- 
ment of  air  through  this  shallow  layer  at  least  in  our  sum- 
mer air  with  its  exceptional  thrist,  will  proceed  with  evap- 
oration from  the  too  thinly  covered  compact  portion  and 
the  loss  of  moisture  will  be  only  a  little  less  rapid  and  com- 
plete than  if  the  surface  had  not  been  disturbed  at  all. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  surface  layer  be  only 
coarsely  broken  to  a  still  greater  depth:  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  clods  will  be  free  enough  to  draw  off  the 
moisture  and  the  soil  will  dry  out  to  a  degree  which  will 
bring  distress  to  plants  which  good  cultivation  would  have 
maintained  in  vigorous  growth.  It  is  plain  then  that 
the  earth  mulch  must  be  fine  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
serve  its  intended  purpose  and  for  this  no  arbitrary  rule 
can  be  laid  down  except  that  the  coarser  the  soil  by  nature 
or  the  coarser  the  particles  by  cultivation,  the  deeper  the 
mulch  must  be.  The  practical  test  is  easy:  if  the  pulver- 
ized layer  becomes  dry  and  if  on  brushing  it  aside  with 
the  foot,  the  firm  surface  is  hard  and  more  or  less  dry  also, 
the  mulch  is  not  effective  and  its  character  must  be  im- 
proved. 

Steps  by  Which  Conservation  is  Attained. — The  foun- 
dation for  a  satisfactory  moisture-conserving  tilth  is  laid 
with  the  plow  during  the  fall  or  winter  preceding  the 
Summer  during  which  it  is  to  be  maintained.  Though 
plowing  has  been  considered  as  a  factor  in  opening  the 
soil  tn  receive  and  store  moisture  it  is  also  considered  in 
its  conservation.  To  do  this  the  plow  must  be  used  when 
the  soil  is  in  the  best  condition  not  only  for  turning  but 
for  disintegrating  by  the  crushing  action  of  the  mold 
board  so  that  the  soil  particles  shall  lie  closely  upon  the 
firm  portion  and  not  form  large  air  spaces  which  minister 
to  drying  out.  Plowing  when  the  soil  is  unfit  results  in 
clods,  which  are  every  way  hateful  in  the  garden,  and  in 
air  spaces,  which  are  objectionable,  as  shown.  Even  when 
the  soil  is  in  reasonably  good  condition,  late  plowing,  if 
left  rough  and  open  to  dry  winds,  will  form  clods  in  all 
except  the  loosest  soils,  consequently  all  late  plowing 
should  be  at  once  well  harrowed. 

The  next  step  in  the  assurance  of  a  good  earth  mulch 
is  the  early  use  of  the  cultivator.  It  will  not  do  to  allow 
the  harrowed  soil  to  crust  by  rains  and  then  trust  to  some 
later  rain  to  loosen  and  rescue  the  young  plants  from  its 
embrace.  Just  as  soon  as  the  soil  arrives  in  condition 
after  a  rain,  stir  the  surface  well  and  the  crust  will  not  be 
formed,  and  this  must  be  done  just  as  soon  as  crust-form- 
ing conditions  recur.  In  this  way  the  soil  surface  is  con- 
stantly kept  in  good  absorbing  condition  and  is  also  car- 
ried on  its  way  to  the  best  conserving  condition  as  well. 
Weed  growth,  which  is  moisture  wasting,  is  also  pre- 
vented. 

Then  comes  the  summer  cultivation  to  retain  such  an 
earth-mulch  as  has  been  described.    Tf  it  proceeds  upon 


previous  good  work  in  clod  and  crust  preventing  the  vege- 
table grower  is  fortunate.  If  not,  he  must  have  recourse 
to  whatever  implements  for  clod-crushing,  cutting,  chop- 
ping and  grinding,  work  best  in  his  soil,  for,  as  there  can 
be  no  best  plow  for  all  soils,  so  also  there  can  be  no  best 
cultivator.  The  grower  must  learn  to  recognize  the  con- 
dition which  he  wishes  to  attain  and  then  experiment  with 
tools  until  he  finds  the  best  for  his  soil.  Summer  cultiva- 
tion means  cultivation  all  summer,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
growths  are  still  progressing.  To  reduce  to  good  tilth  in 
the  spring  and  then  "lay  by"  the  garden  or  else  to  count 
upon  later  cultivation  only  in  the  case  of  later  rains,  is 
not  adequate  cultivation  for  moisture  conservation.  The 
earth  mulch  will  have  its  capillarity  restored  by  its  own 
absorption  of  moisture  from  below  or  from  the  air,  and 
it  will  lose  its  efficiency  as  a  protecting  cover  even  through 
no  rain  falls.  Therefore  frequent  stirring  to  the  adequate 
depth  but  without  soil-turning  must  be  maintained  at  in- 
tervals both  to  restore  the  mulch  and  to  destroy  weeds 
which  may  start  late  and  pump  moisture  away  from  the 
plants  in  almost  incredible  amount.  Remember,  though 
no  crust  forms  and  no  weeds  start,  the  cultivator  must  fre- 
quently restore  the  surface  layer  to  its  condition  as  an 
efficient  mulch  if  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  moisture 
is  to  be  conserved. 

CULTIVATION  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

Work  with  spading-fork,  hoe  and  rake  in  the  hand- 
made garden  is  subject  to  exactly  the  same  requirements 
as  those  described  for  the  horse-power  garden  or  vege- 
table field.  Early  and  deep  digging  for  moisture  recep- 
tion and  storage,  as  well  as  to  welcome  root-penetration, 
must  be  followed  by  coarse  raking  to  maintain  a  surface 
fit  for  absorption  and  not  favorable  to  crusting  while  the 
rainy  season  advances,  and,  after  the  rains  have  ceased, 
there  must  be  frequent  deep  hoeing  and  fine  raking  to 
maintain  the  earth-mulch  which  has  already  been  charac- 
terized. 

The  Man  with  the  Hoe.— The  use  of  the  hoe  at  different 
seasons  in  the  California  garden  and  the  contrast  between 
summer  hoeing  as  practised  in  arid  and  humid  climates 
is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  sort  of  tillage  which 
gives  in  California  rank  summer  growth  without  rain, 
that  a  few  comments  will  be  indulged  in. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reflection  which  comes  to 
one  who  does  summer  hoeing  in  an  arid  land  is  that  the 
handling  of  the  hoe  which  he  practised  in  his  boyhood 
in  eastern  garden  or  cornfield  is  not  the  hoeing  which 
avails  most  now  and  here.  The  light,  shallow  stroke  which 
fell  just  below  the  root  crown  of  the  weed,  stirred  the 
immediate  surface  a  little  and  left  the  field  clean,  used  to 
be  the  touch  for  eastern  hoeing,  and  a  man  could  almost 
do  it  at  walking  speed  for  hours  upon  hours.  Except  a 
little  extra  deep  work,  which  was  called  for  when  the  oc- 
casional short  droughts  threatened,  this  shallow  weed- 
cutting  was  sufficient  to  give  the  crop  the  upper  hand  in 
the  struggle  with  weeds,  and  the  frequent  showers  kept 
the  surface  moist  enough  to  prevent  baking. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  recent  reports  that  there  is  less 
shallow  hoeing  done  now  than  a  generation  ago  at  the 
east,  and  deeper  summer  cultivation  has  been  found  profit- 
able there.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  shallow 
hoeing  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  in  this  country.  Practice 
it  through  the  spring  and  as  long  as  the  weeds  start,  and 
your  garden  surface  will  be  dusty.  Think  then  content- 
edly about  what  you  have  heard  of  a  mulch  of  dust-retain- 
ing moisture.  Can  it  be  possible,  instead  of  shooting  up- 
ward, the  plant  just  holds  its  own  and  then  goes  backward, 
wilting,  yellowing  its  leaves,  and  all  but  dying  in  its  dis- 
tress? Surely  there  must  be  a  worm  at  the  root.  The  hoe 
is  seized  and  brought  down  upon  the  soil 'at  an  angle  and 
with  a  force  it  has  not  known  all  summer.  How  the  dust 
flies  from  the  surface,  and  how  the  hoe  flies  from  the 
hard-pan  just  beneath  the  dust  as  though  it  had  been 
brought  down  upon  a  marble  slab.  Then  there  come  to 
mind  thought  on  hoeing  which  never  came  before.  Then 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  shallow  weed-cutting  stroke  is 
not  the  dash  of  the  hoe  which  saves  the  plant. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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SOME  PAST  MISTAKES  IN  SALT 
MARSH  RECLAMATION. 

Written  for  the  i-'acific  RURAL  Pkkss 
By  Mr.  C.  A.  Bod  well,  .Jr. 

The  reclaimed  lands  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  returned  to  their  owners  or 
cultivators  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
crops  in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  any 
part  of  the  world  in  equal  latitudes.  The 
profits  on  such  crops  have  been  so  large 
when  successfully  harvested,  that  in  many 
instances  fortunes  have  been  made  in  a 
single  season.  This  remarkable  produc 
tivity  over  so  large  a  territory  as  these 
lands  now  cover,  is  the  wonder  of  agri 
cult  m  ists  from  other  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  when  they  are  shown 
either  the  young  growing  crop  or  the 
truly  bountiful  harvest. 

However,  the  losses  to  owners  of  such 
lands  in  the  destruction  of  levees,  grow- 
ing crops  and  improvements,  amounts  to 
a  very  large  part  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
great  profits.  These  losses  have  not  been 
caused  by  poor  agricultural  methods  or 
bad  years  or  any  fault  of  the  soil,  but 
largely  by  poor  engineering  practice  in 
their  reclamation:  practices  that  have 
resulted  in  bad  drainage,  breaks,  etc.,  ne- 
cessitating frequent  and  expensive  re- 
pairs in  addition  to  property  loss. 

The  salt  marshes  surrounding  the  bays 
are  no  exception  to  this  general  condi- 
tion. While  these  lands  do  not  produce 
the  variety  of  products  nor  as  high  priced 
a  product  as  those,  in  fresher  waters, 
their  reclamation  is  more  cheaply  accom- 
plished, thus  probably  balancing  the  re- 
lation of  profit  to  loss  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  the  river  lands. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  excavating  machi- 
nery as  economical  and  efficient  as  we 
have  today,  and  the  cheapness  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  relation  to  their  cost 
of  production — products  that  are  adapted 
to  these  soils — the  incentives  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  lands  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  were  not  as  attractive  as  now. 
Then  the  knowledge  of  their  proper  recla- 
mation was  so  limited  and  the  work  ex- 
pended to  make  them  of  permanent  util- 
ity and  profit  was  so  crude,  that  in  the 


present  understanding  of  the  subject,  im- 
perfect as  it  still  must  be,  those  earlier 
efforts  seem  to  have  resulted  only  in  suc- 
cessive illustrations  of  the  possible  mis- 
takes. The  difficulties  encountered  in 
their  execution  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense, were  very  much  greater  than  the 
land  owners  originally  estimated  and  the 
work  being  frequently  in  its  first  doing, 
either  partly  or  entirely  inefficient,  re- 
sults were  primarily  very  disappointing. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  surprising 
if  a  subject  developed  as  this  has  been 
without  previous  examples  that  might  be 
closely  followed  and  demanding  so  great 
an  amount  of  observation,  of  judgment, 
together  with  original  study  and  conclu- 
sion, should  not  have  shown  the  conunis- 
mission  of  many  errors.  It  is  universal 
history  of  any  undertaking  in  human  en- 
deavor that  unconsciously  we  try  all  the 
impossible  roads  to  our  object,  before  fin 
ally  stumbling  into  the  one  right  path. 
Of  all  the  industries,  agriculture  pays 
more  in  this  costly  kind  of  experience  for 
its  education  and  progress  than  any  other. 
Therefore  in  the  existing  evidences  of 
early  mistakes  in  salt,  marsh  reclama- 
tion, many  of  them  absolutely  pitiful  in 
their  advertisement  of  misguided  effort 
and  wasted  treasure,  is  seen  the  tribute 
that  has  been  paid  for  contributions  to 
our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject.  It 
clearly  shows  some  of  the  worst  features 
in  the  work  which  are  to  be  avoided  in 
future  projects. 

The  difficulties  of  proper  reclamation  so 
that  the  initial  work  will  remain  a  per- 
manent one  and  subsequent  yearly  ex- 
pense be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  ;ue  now 
much  better  understood,  and  owners  and 
engineers  can  avail  themselves  of  this 
past  experience  as  well  in  the  engineer- 
ing as  the  agriculture,  for  guidance  in  fu 
tu  re. 

Thus,  more  perfect  results  are  follow 
ing  those  pioneer  and  superficial  prac- 
tices, just  as  the  better  farm  dwellings 
and  numerous  farm  conveniences  are  fol- 
lowing the  drudgery  methods  of  years 
ago,  just  ts  the  results  of  the  skilled 
agriculturist  are  following  the  old  Indif- 
ferent crop  conditions  and  methods. 

However,  in  some  of  the  later  efforts, 
many  people  have  undertaken  the  work 
without  proper  knowledge  of  how  to  pro- 
ceed and  have  been  persistent  in  practices 
entirely  wrong,  proved  to  have  been 
wrong  by  earlier  similar  failures,  and 
constantly  illustrated  as  wrong  by  bad 
work  existing  before  their  eyes. 

Others  have  undertaken  propositions 
without  having  available  sufficient  funds 
to  properly  finish,  expecting  to  sell  out 
soon  or  make  permanent  fixtures  when 
the  land  had  returner  a  revenue.  Many 
there  are  who  have  derided  the  idea  of 
employing  some  one  familiar  with  such 
a  subject  as  a  needful  expense,  and  be- 
lieving all  that  was  necessary  was  to  hire 
a  crowd  of  Chinese  for  a  hand-made  levee, 
or  a  dredge  by  contract  or  day  to  pile  up 
an  embankment  of  certain  size.  This 
would  be  done  without  thought  of  berm 
or  distance  from  excavation,  without 
thought  of  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
weight  of  material  being  placed  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  with  no  knowledge 
of  time  for  settling  or  quantity  of  evap- 
oration and  percentage  of  shrinkage,  with 
no  idea  of  a  scheme  of  drainage.  Too 
many  negatives  to  be  uttered  all  in  one 
breath. 

There  have  been  sluice  gates  put  in,  in 
most  Inappropriate  places,  copied  from 
some  other  gate,  which  probably  drained 
only  one  quarter  of  the  area.  Numbers 
of  these  gates  have  risen  out  of  their 
places  to  such  elevations  as  to  materially 
affect  intended  drainage. 

Dams  have  been  built  without  proper 
soundings  in  poor  locations,  in  instances 
disappearing  in  a  night  and  in  others 
more  gradually  settling  to  water  level. 


However,  of  all  these  wrongs,  most  of 
them  of  necessity  have  been  corrected, 
otherwise  the  land  would  soon  have  re- 
verted to  its  original  wild  state.  This 
indeed  has  occurred  in  some  instances  for 
varying  lengths  of  time.  The  corrections 
in  most  cases  have  not  left  the  final  work 
just  what  it  should  be  or  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  mistakes  had  not  been  made 
in  the  beginning;  but  the  conditions  of 
the  material  being  so  different  from  that 
in  highland  earth  work,  or  levees  along 
fresh  water  streams,  where  the  material 
at  worst,  is  generally  silt,  the  restric- 
tions in  change  and  repair  have  been  radi- 
cally different.  Once  started  in  a  certain 
location,  it  has  been  for  various  reasons 
necessary  to  continue  there,  and  by  some 
means  however  expensive,  to  maintain 
the  work  in  the  position  originally  lo- 
cated. 

It  seems  to  be  the  history  of  most  of 
the  engineering  connected  with  thest 
swampy  places  about  the  bays,  if  their 
reclamation  is  either  for  agricultural  or 
industrial  purposes,  that  miscalculation 
and  failure  must  accompany  and  be  part 
of  the  first  results.  The  Southern  Pacific 
and  Santa  Fe  railroads  have  spent  large 
amounts  of  money  and  great  effort  on 
work  of  this  nature  which  has  repeatedly 
disappeared  from  sight.  The  former's  ex- 
perience on  the  Suisiin  marshes  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  the  latter's  expensive 
efforts  at  South  San  Francisco.  Along 
Oakland's  waterfront  these  same  failures 
in  past  years  have  been  in  plentiful  evi- 
dence. 

From  personal  inspection  of  reclama 
Hon  work  covering  a  period  of  some  years, 
from  the  testimony  of  owners  and  others 
interested  therein;  but  best  of  all,  from 
the  constant  observation  of  several  par- 
ticular tracts  through  long  periods  of 
time,  dating  from  the  inception  of  their 
reclamation  through  all  their  failures  and 
successes,  noting  the  durability  of  their 
different  styles  and  construction  of  le- 
vees, the  action  of  gates,  the  drainage,  the 
crop  conditions,  etc.,  every  month  of  the 
year,  flood  time  and  dry  time,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  the  chief  mistakes  that  have 
been  evident  as  the  cause  of  unwarranted 
I  rouble  and  expense  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  The  frailty  of  levees  and  their 
improper  location;  the  failure  of  gates  lo 
act  properly;  the  improper  location  and 
construction  of  dams;  the  poor  drainage 
and  the  lack  of  care  of  the  entire  plant. 
( To  be  Continued.) 
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Public  Affairs. 


THE  REFORM  IN  TAXATION. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Carl  C.  Plehn,  Secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  on  Revenue 
and  Taxation. 

Two  years  ago  the  people  of  this  State 
voted  upon  a  constitutional  amendment 
designed  to  bring  about  a  very  important 
reform  in  the  system  of  taxation  in  this 
State.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  small  majority. 

While  some  objections  were  raised  dur- 
ing the  campaign  to  certain  features  of 
the  pi'oposed  new  system  of  taxation,  yet 
it  appears  that  the  adverse  vote  was  based 
mainly  on  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  voters  as  to  the  principles  involved. 
The  subject  of  taxation  is  a  most  intri- 
cate one  and  few  there  are  who  under- 
stand it.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  sup- 
ported the  amendment  as  presented  two 
>-ears  ago,  primarily  upon  the  ground 
that  it  promised  to  bring  about  greater 
justice  between  all  the  different  classes 
,n  the  State,  and  especially  urged  the 
'armers  to  support  it  on  the  ground  that 
he  agricultural  and  horticultural  inter- 
istes  of  the  State  are  now  heavily  and  un- 
ustly  over-taxed. 

The  defeat  of  the  amendment  two  years 
igo  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  those 
nho  understood  how  it  would  have 
vorked.  The  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
ion,  for  example,  in  its  report  of  1908, 
lays  of  the  defeat  of  this  amendment, 
'The  best  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
ieen  offered  to  the  people  since  the  State 
vas  organized  has,  through  a  lack  of 
mowledge  of  its  beneficent  qualities, 
ieen  cast  aside  and  we  are  thrown  back 
in  the  old  system,  at  least  for  the  time 
leing." 

The  Legislature  of  1909  has  passed  a 
;econd  amendment  of  the  same  general 
nirpose  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  by 
he  people  in  November  of  this  year, 
^his  amendment  is  in  some  respects  per- 
laps  an  improvement  upon  the  previous 
imendment.  It  provides  precisely  the 
iame  reform  but  is  in  certain  respects 
nore  flexible  than  the  old  amendment. 
The  principal  objection  to  the  old  amend- 
ment was  that  it  was  rigid  in  its  pro- 
visions and  would  have  been  difficult  to 
idjust  to  changing  conditions. 

As  the  amendment  is  long  and  some- 
what complex,  and  perhaps  not  easily 
mderstood  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
vith  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  and  the 
ither  provisions  of  the  constitution  re- 
erring  to  taxation,  the  State  Commission 
in  Revenue  and  Taxation  has  prepared 
in  official  analysis  of  the  provisions  of 
he  amendment  in  simple  non-technical 
anguage. 

As  the  preamble  states,  the  amend- 
nent  opens  the  way  to  the  separation  of 
State  from  local  taxation.  To  this  end 
t  adds  a  new  section  to  article  XIII  of 
he  constitution,  which  article  is  the  one 
jlealing  with  revenue  and  taxation.  It 
leaves  the  old  sections  unchanged,  ex- 
jept  in  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by 
|he  provisions  of  the  new  section.  Sec- 
ion  10  of  article  XI,  a  section  in  the  ar- 
icle  relating  to  counties,  cities  and  towns, 
s  repealed  because  it  prohibits  separa- 
ion. 

The  amendment  provides  that  certain 

jaxes  on  the  property  of  certain  classes 
f  companies,  as  named  and  described  be- 

!)w,  shall  be  exclusively  for  State  pur- 
poses.   It  leaves  the  old  system  of  ad 

\alorem  taxation  on  property  in  general 
ther  than  that  of  the  classes  named,  for 

ihe  use  of  the  counties,  cities,  school  and 
ther  districts.  The  term  companies  is 
eftned  to  include  persons,  partnerships, 
lint  stock  associations,  companies  and 
arporations. 


The  taxes  reserved  for  the  State  are: 

(1)  On  the  operative  property  of  rail- 
road companies,  includnig  street  railways, 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  of  their  gross 
receipts  annually. 

(2)  On  the  property  of  sleeping  car,  re- 
frigerator car  and  all  other  car  companies 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent^of  their  gross 
receipts  annually. 

(3)  On  the  property  of  express  com- 
pauies  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  of  their 
gross  receipts,  annually. 

(4)  On  the  property  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  their  gross  re- 
ceiupts  annually. 

(5)  On  the  operative  property  of  all 
light,  heat  and  power  companies  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  of  their  gross  re- 
ceipts annually. 

All  the  non-operative  property  of  the 
above  corporations  is  left  subject  to  local 
taxation. 

Street  car  companies  must  pay,  as  now, 
the  two  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts 
to  the  cities  under  the  Broughton  Act,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  franchises  in  the 
public  streets  and  this  is  in  addition  to 
the  four  per  cent  paid  to  the  State. 

(6)  Insurance  companies  are  to  pay 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  their  gross 
premiums.  The  real  estate  of  insurance 
companies  is  to  be  taxed  locally  as  now. 

(7)  Banks  are  to  pay  six-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  on  their  capital  stock,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits,  but  there  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  capital  stock  the  as- 
sessed value  of  their  real  estate,  which 
will  be  taxed  locally  as  now. 

(8)  All  franchises  other  than  those  in- 
cluded in  the  property  taxed  as  above  are 
to  be  valued  and  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rates  of  taxation  set  down  in  the 
amendment  can  be  changed  only  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  legislature. 

The  gross  receipts  upon  which  the  taxes 
are  to  be  computed  are  defined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  that  has  been  in  force 
in  Minnesota  for  over  half  a  century  and 
which  is  supported  by  numerous  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  courts. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  is 
made  the  board  of  assessment  for  banks. 
But  it  is  left  to  the  Legislature  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  administer  the  other 
taxes. 

The  amendment  makes  it  obligatory  on 
the  Legislature  to  continue  the  present 
contributions  from  the  State  funds  for 
the  common  schools  and  other  educational 
purposes.  It  provides  that  the  property 
of  the  classes  mentioned  shall  be  subject 
as  heretofore  to  taxation  to  meet  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  outstanding  bond- 
ed indebtedness  of  the  cities,  counties, 
school  districts,  etc.,  where  such  property 
is  located. 

It  provides  further  that  in  case  the 
State  revenues  from  the  taxes  named  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  State's  needs, 
there  may  be  a  State  ad  valorem  tax  on 
all  property  including  property  of  the 
classes  named. 

To  tide  over  the  period  of  change  and 
re-adjustment  two  counties,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Placer,  are,  until  the  year  1918, 
to  be  re  imbursed  by  the  State  for  what 
they  lose  in  railroad  taxes,  and  any  dis- 
tricts which  may  suffer  by  the  sudden 
change  are  to  be  aided  from  the  county 
general  funds. 

The  Legislature  is  required  to  pass  the 
laws  necessary  to  carry  the  new  system 
into  effect. 

In  explanation  of  the  above  rates  it  may 
be  stated  that  they  are  fixed  on  the  theory 
that  these  proportions  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts will  in  each  case  equal  the  average 
burden  of  taxation  on  all  other  classes  of 
property. 

The  Commission  has  been  at  work  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  investigating  with 


the  utmost  care  the  effects  which  the  new 
tax  system  would  have  had  had  it  been 
in  force  during  the  year  1909.  It  finds 
that  the  revenues  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  would  have  been  $7,998,- 
645.87  while  the  tax  levy  in  the  same  year 
was  $7,729,776.  The  Commission  further 
ascertained  that  the  taxpayers  through- 
out the  State  other  than  the  corporations 
whose  taxes  are  increased  by  the  new  sys- 
tem would  have  saved  over  three  million 
dollars  and  the  average  tax  rate  would 
have  been  reduced  15 M;  cents  for  all  pur- 
poses. This  was  the  saving  in  the  year 
when  the  State  tax  was  at  the  lowest  rate 
even  known  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
namely,  46.4  cents.  In  1908  the  saving  in 
tax  rate  would  have  been  18.16  cents  and 
in  1905  when  the  State  tax  rate  was  49 
cents  the  saving  would  have  been  29.75 
cents.  These  are,  of  course,  average  fig- 
ures for  the  State  at  large.  The  extent 
to  which  each  county  or  each  locality  ben- 
efits is  in  the  main  determined  by  the 
inequalities  and  injustice  of  the  present 
system.  This  is  to  say,  localities  which 
benefit  most  by  the  inequality  of  the  pres- 
ent system  will  lose  by  the  change,  but 
those  who  are  suffering  most  under  the 
inequality  of  the  present  system  will  gain. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  should  study 
this  amendment  with  care  and  should  be- 
ware of  the  misrepresentations  put  forth 
by  the  various  interests  whose  taxes  are 
increased.  A  reference  to  the  above  out- 
line of  the  amendment  or  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  itself  in  connection 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution relating  to  taxation  will  enable  any 
one  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  any 
great  objection  urged  is  valid  or  not. 
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5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
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THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 
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BEAN  THRASHING  OUTFIT 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

1  Heald  Portable  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power,  as  good  as  new. 

1  J.  L.  Owens  Separator  with  Clod  Masher  and  Polisher,  including  Ele- 
vator and  Draper. 

Used  only  20  days,  doing  perfect  work. 

Together  with  120  foot  Rubber  belt  and  other  accessories. 

Property  can  be  seen  at  Stockton.    Reasonable  Terms,  if  desired. 
M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal.  Phone  Main  321 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  reports  from  Napa  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  grape  crop  in  that  locality  will 
he  about  an  average. 

E.  H.  Alcot  of  Victorvffle,  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  is  sinking  wells  prepara- 
tory to  planting  100  acres  in  apples. 

The  mayor  of  Pasadena  has  contracted 
to  sell  all  the  walnuts  on  the  farm  for  a 
price  not  less  than  11  cents  a  pound.  He 
expects  to  market  about  40  tons  this 
season. 

Twenty-two  carloads  of  Bellefleur  ap- 
ples were  shipped  from  the  Watsonville 
yards  last  week.  About  GO  cars  will  be 
shipped  this  week. 

The  orange  prospects  around  Exeter 
are  very  good  unless  the  rain  or  frost 
spoils  the  crop.  There  has  been  very 
little  thrip  in  this  locality. 

Through  an  accidental  pollination  of 
the  blue  gum  with  some  other  variety  of 
the  eucalyptus  a  new  tree  has  been  dis- 
covered by  a  San  Jose  nurseryman. 

William  Winsor  of  Los  Angeles  reports 
that  olives  are  better  paying  than  grapes 
or  fruit  trees.  He  suggests  that  trees  be 
planted  with  regard  to  the  on  and  off 
years,  that  is,  not  to  plant  all  the  trees 
at  once. 

Entomologist  Expert  Compere  is  in 
Fresno  with  a  parasite  which  lives  on  the 
mealy  bug.  This  bug  has  been  captured 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Mr.  Com- 
pere has  brought  two  dozen  colonies  from 
the  islands  and  will  turn  them  loose  In 
the  orchards  around  Fresno. 

The  August  Bulletin,  issued  by  the 
California  Development  Board,  states  that 
the  yield  of  sugar  beets  promise  a  big 
crop;  all  grain  crops  are  good,  with  bar- 
ley a  bumper  crop.  The  success  of  cotton 
growing  in  the  Imperial  valley  makes  it 
probable  that  100,000  acres  will  be 
planted  next  year.  County  assessments 
show  a  gain  of  $80,000,000  over  last  year. 

At  the  coming  National  Apple  Show, 
to  be  held  in  Spokane  from  November  14 
to  19,  a  "free  for  all"  apple  packing  con- 
test will  be  one  of  the  features,  and  $175 
in  prizes  and  gold  medals  will  be  awarded. 
The  plan  is  to  have  each  contestant  pack 
four  boxes  from  a  pile  of  six  boxes  of 
apples.  The  scoring  value  is  as  follows: 
Speed,  20;  uniformity  and  alignment,  10 
each;  bulge,  height  and  firmness  In  wrap- 
ping, 15  each.  To  secure  20  points  for 
speed  the  contestant  must  pack  his  four 
boxes  in  40  minutes.  Every  three  minutes 
or  fraction  thereof  will  reduce  the  score 
2  points. 

Eighty-six  cars  of  Tokays  have  been 
shipped  from  Lodi  to  the  East  and  inter- 
state markets  since  the  opening  of  the 
season.  At  the  beginning  of  the  grape 
season  an  average  of  ten  cars  was  shipped 
a  day,  while  a  steady  increase  has  been 
made  and  now  twenty-five  cars  of  Tokays 
leave  Lodi  daily  for  eastern  markets.  By 
actual  count  1700  cars  of  grapes  were 
shipped  from  the  Lodi  section  last  year. 
However,  this  season  will  add  fully  500 
more  in  advance  of  that  number,  figuring 
ninety  days  in  the  grape  season  and  on 
an  average  of  twenty-five  cats  being  sent 
forth  per  day. 


General  Agriculture. 

Chapman  Foster  of  Salinas  threshed 
15,000  bags  of  barley  from  430  acres  and 
sold  them  at  90  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Stockton  high  school  recently  com 
menced  its  farming  courses.  Dairying, 
poultry  raising  and  horticulture  will  be 
given. 

Pumpkins,  squash  and  tomatoes  are 
being   grown   cpiite  extensively   on  the 


dredged-over  land  in  Yuba  and  Sutter 
counties. 

The  cotton  crop  this  year  will  be  much 
shorter  than  that  last  season.  As  a  re- 
sult cotton  is  selling  at  higher  prices  than 
at  any  time  since  the  civil  war. 

C.  H.  Boulware  of  Biggs,  Butte  county, 
raised  over  25  bushels  an  acre  of  corn 
this  year  without  irrigation.  The  ground 
was  plowed  twice  before  planting. 

L.  Mitchell  of  Chico  has  been  experi- 
menting with  the  scarlet  runner  bean  and 
he  has  had  unqualified  success.  This  bean 
yields  very  heavily  and  the  flavor  of  the 
bean  is  much  better  than  the  average 
string  bean. 

One  of  the  best  cotton  patches  in  the 
Imperial  valley  is  350  acres  near  Heber. 
It  is  expected  that  over  a  bale  per  acre 
will  be  harvested  from  this  crop.  With 
cotton  selling  at  its  present  high  price  it 
Will  net  some  $20,000  for  the  owner. 

James  Waters  of  Watsonville  reports 
that  the  morning  glory  is  dying  in  some 
of  his  fields.  So  far  no  one  has  been  able 
to  solve  the  problem  of  what  is  killing 
this  pest.  The  crops  which  are  growing 
in  the  same  ground  are  not  affected  in 
the  least. 

K.  M.  Henneken.  Monterey  county  bee 
inspector,  reports  that  the  output  of  honey 
in  that  county  is  very  light  this  year,  due 
to  the  cold  weather  in  the  spring  and 
simimer.  Mr.  Henneken  is  experimenting 
with  the  Caucasian  bee  and  reports  very 
favorably  of  them. 


Miscellaneous. 

Grape  growers  controlling  some  1400 
tons  of  grapes  around  Gridley  have 
formed  a  pool  and  will  sell  the  total. 

The  Standardizing  Association  of  Lodi 
is  levying  a  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
package  on  all  grapes  shipped  from  their 
shed. 

A  warehouse  is  being  erected  at  Yuba 
City  by  the  Almond  Growers'  Association 
where  nuts  and  sacks  will  be  stored  for 
the  use  of  members. 

Many  of  the  growers  around  Red  Bluff 
are  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  un- 
scrupulous persons  are  using  the  "Shasta 
Quality"  labels.  They  have  appealed  to 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Jeffrey  In  the 
matter. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Seulberger 
of  Alameda  county,  in  company  with  two 
of  his  inspectors,  have  been  making  a 
tour  of  the  fruit  districts  in  the  county, 
preparatory  to  a  systematic  war  on  the 
codlin  moth,  woolly  aphis,  canker  worm 
and  root  borer. 

Assistant  Forester  Hodgson  says  that 
the  Spanish  cork  oak  can  be  grown  in 
California.  The  cork  trees  were  planted 
at  Chico  some  seven  years  ago  and  have 
now  attained  a  diameter  of  six  inches. 
The  trees  must  be  20  years  of  age  before 
the  cork  can  be  taken  off  regularly. 

This  week  will  see  the  great  pavilion 
for  the  proposed  Apple  Annual  at  Watson- 
ville next  month  ready  for  the  painters 
and  decorators.  One  hundred  carpenters 
have  been  constantly  employed  since  the 
foundation  was  laid.  The  entries  so  far 
consist  of  about  thirty  carloads,  ranging 
in  quantity  from  plate  exhibits  of  various 
sorts  to  two-car  lots.  Local  growers  are 
taking  a  great  interest  in  the  affair. 

The  hop  picking  machine  invented  by 
E.  Clemens  Horst  has  been  demonstrated 
before  some  representatives  of  the  United 
States  government  and  proved  a  success 
in  every  way.  It  picked  the  hops  not  only 
quicker,  but  much  cleaner  than  when 
done  by  laborers.  This  machine  picks 
25,000  pounds  a  day  running  twelve 
hours.  The  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  has 
over  twenty-four  of  these  machines  in 
operation. 

A   dispatch   from   Los  Angeles  states 


that  the  entire  Southwest  is  in  the 
clutches  of  a  meat  famine,  and  as  a  re- 
sult meat  In  that,  city  jumped  to  9  cents  a 
pound  wholesale.  21..  cents  more  than  last 
year  at  the  corresponding  period.  Not- 
withstanding this  extraordinary  figure, 
proprietors  of  large  markets  predict  fur- 
ther advances,,  some  of  them  as  much  as 
4  cents,  during  the  coming  winter.  This 
would  mean  the  highest  prices  in  local 
history. 

The  orange  associations  of  Porterville 
are  putting  in  new  graders.  By  this  new 
device  there  is  no  bruising  of  the  fruit 
during  stemming.  In  previous  years  great 
loss  has  been  incurred  by  the  sharp  stems 
sticking  and  injuring  the  other  fruit. 
This  will  be  obviated  by  knives  which  cut 
off  the  stems  close  to  the  body  of  the 
fruit.  Another  innovation  in  the  new 
graders  are  the  canvas  cushions,  which 
hold  the  orange  very  lightly  and  prevent 
it  falling  over  four  inches. 


The  Irrigator 


SUB-IRRIGATION  EXPERI- 
MENTS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  your  issue 
of  even  date  reference  to  sub-irrigation 
by  E.  J.  Wickson,  in  which  he  refers  to  a 
sub-irrigation  cement  pipe  made  by  E  M. 
Hamilton;  but  Mr.  Wickson  evidently 
does  not  know  of  some  of  the  experiment- 
ing done  by  Mr.  Hamilton  with  his  sys- 
tem of  sub-irrigation. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  had  a  small 
ranch  near  one  owned  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
on  which  he  applied  his  sub-irrigation 
system  very  successfully.  He  placed  his 
cement  pipe  lines  100  feet  apart  through 
several  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  connected 
them  with  a  small  flowing  well.  He  made 
small  holes  in  top  of  the  cement  pipe  at 
intervals  of  about  20  or  25  feet,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  and  over  these  he 
placed  a  small  flower  pot  trimmed  out  to 
fit  the  circle  of  the  pipe,  and  cemented 
around  the  joint  to  keep  out  alfalfa  roots, 
and  allowed  the  water  to  percolate  out 
through  these  flower  pots. 

The  water  came  so  near  the  surface  in 
the  winter  time  that  it  rotted  off  the  al- 
falfa roots  from  15  to  20  inches  below  the 
surface,  consequently  without  irrigation 
only  two  cuttings  could  be  obtained  each 
season;  but  with  his  sub-irrigation  sys- 
tem he  cut.  that  field  once  each  month 
during  the  entire  summer  season:  the 
sub-irrigation  keeping  the  entire  space 
between  the  pipe  lines  perfectly  moist  the 
entire  summer. 

Now,  how  was  it  that  Mr.  Hamilton  ac- 
complished this  when  so  many  have  failed 
utterly  in  their  attempts  at  sub-irrigation 
with  pipe  lines  placed  much  nearer  to- 
gether? 

Having  had  some  experience  in  this 
line  myself,  possibly  my  experience  com- 
pared and  coupled  with  that  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
many  failures  at  sub-irrigation. 

I  have  demonstrated  to  my  own  satis- 
faction that  there  is  no  use  trying  to  sub- 
irrigate  once  yon  let  the  ground  get  dried 
out  to  any  extent,  but  that  if  you  begin 
the  sub-irrigation  long  before  the  land 
needs  irrigation,  then  sub-irrigation  may 
prove  successful. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Hamilton  did  with 


his  alfalfa  field  of  about  10  or  12  acres. 
Beginning  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
rains  were  over,  he  turned  the  water  from 
ins  flowing  well  into  his  pipe  lines,  let- 
ting it  run  there  night  and  day,  as  he  had 
but  a  very  small  flow,  possibly  not  more 
than  10  miner's  inches.  And  during  the 
entire  season,  when  he  was  not  using  the 
water  to  irrigate  other  parts  of  his  land, 
he  let  it  flow  into  the  pipe  line;  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  fact  of  his  beginning 
to  irrigate  before  there  was  any  tendency 
of  the  land  to  dry  out  is  the  reason  of  his 
success.  This  observation  coupled  with 
my  own  experience  in  sub-irrigation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  sub-irrigation  of  sandy 
loam  soil  can  be  successfully  accomplished 
if  taken  in  time  when  there  is  plenty  of 
moist ure  in  the  land  to  begin  with. 

P.  K,  Wood.  I 

Los  Angeles. 


A  Speedy  Poet. 

A  teacher  in  a  New  England  gramma! 
school  found  the  subjoined  facts  in  a  com- 
position on  I^ongfellow,  the  poet,  written 
by  a  15-year-old  girl: 

"Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  born  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  while  his  parents  were  travel- 
ing in  Europe.  He  had  many  fast  friends, 
among  whom  the  fastest  were  Phoebe  and 

Alice  Gary." — Everybody's. 



Tough  Cases. 

Farmer  Smallseed — Listen  to  this,  El- 
viry.  This  paper  says  that  they  have 
found  in  Italian  prisons  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  some  of  the  prisoners. 

His  Wife— Do  tell;  that  must  be  them 
hardened  criminals  we  hear  about.  — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


The  persistent  effort  to  give  everybody 
a  lift  when  possible,  to  make  everybody 
we  come  in  contact  with  a  little  better' 
off,  to  radiate  sunshine,  cheer,  hope,  good- 
will, to  scatter  flowers  as  we  go  along, 
not  only  brings  light  and  joy  to  other 
hearts,  but  opens  wide  the  door  to  our 
own  happiness. 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
going  anywhere  for  business  and  doing 
anything  to  get  business. 

VETCH 

(vicia  sativa) 

The  most  valuable  winter  forage  plant  for 
California,    often  sown  with  oats  or  bar- 
ley, as  It  requires  the  support  of  another 
plant.     It  Improves  tbe  soil,  being  a  great 
nitrogen  gatherer.     Is  used  extensively  In  I 
orchards  as  a  cover  crop.    When  used  forN 
such   purpose   it   should   be  sown   early  In  M 
the    fall    and    plowed    under   early    in  the! 
spring.     Write  us  for  further  pa  it  ieularS  I 
and  prices. 

\  ILLE1   SEED  COMPANY, 
818  .1  Stmt  Sacramento,  <  al. 

\ueiii»  for  HOCOCO  fertilise**. 

EUCALYPTUS 

The  hest  that  44)  yearn  experience  eaa 
produce,  being;  isruun  mIimv,  In  (he  eool  al- 
nioNphere  of  the  eoiiMt.  lire  more  harily  and 
more  » IgoroUM  than  those  grown  In  Hie  hoi 
interior  of  the  State. 

I'orreitpoinlence  luillcil. 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Pelnlumn.  ml. 

HELP  WANTED, 

Orebardist,  experienced  in  planting  and 
cultivation:  must  have  ability  to  direct 
others  and  be  of  good  character:  per- 
manent position  to  right  man.  Ilus  :I02U. 
Pacific  Kural  Press. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend.  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  Blzes  of  Plpea  with  Asuoaltnm 
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THAT  TRACTS 


PRICE  SIT  SO 

Owing  to  the  special  construction  of  the  drive  wheels  this 
machine  will  give  more  draw-bar  pull  witli  less  weight  on  the 
drivers  than  is  possible  with  round  cleated  wheels,  and  what  is 
.iust  as  important,  it  wiil  not  roll  and  pack  the  ground  when  used 
on  plowed  land. 

It  is  equipped  with  a  30  B.H.P.  engine  mounted  low  on  the 
frame,  eliminating  practically  all  vibration.  This  engine  is  built 
specially  for  traction  service  and  is  of  very  simple  and  durable 
construction,  easy  to  operate,  and  cheap  to  maintain. 

In  ordinary  plowing  this  outfit  will  easily  plow  an  acre  an 
hour,  pulling  four  furrows  and  using  less  than  3  gallons  of  dis- 
tillate per  acre.  The  engine  can  also  be  run  stationary  for  pump- 
ing water  or  any  other  purpose. 

For  further  information  write  for  circular  to 

JOHNSON  TRACTOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


(Continued  From  Page  201.) 
Dutch  Belted. — Dutch  Belted  cattle 
were  out  in  force,  and  they  all  came  from 
Ceres  and  were  exhibited  by  the  Straders. 
There  were  some  exceptionally  fine  ani- 
mals in  this  herd. 

Guernsey. — There  were  some  wonder 
ful  specimens  of  Guernsey  exhibited  by 
J.  H.  Mackenzie  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  Chas. 
G.  Lathrop  of  Stanford  University.  Fern 
jiidge  Queen,  a  yearling  heifer,  and  Viola 
K.,  an  aged  cow,  were  two  types  of  the 
Mackenzie  herd  which  gave  evidence  of 
being  ideal  dairy  cows.  The  Lathrop  ex- 
hibit was  very  fine,  containing  some  of 
the  prize  stock  from  the  famous  Lewis 
herd  in  New  York. 

SHEEP. — The  showing  of  sheep  was 
greater  this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
Sbropsfaires  were  the  most  popular  breed, 
and  this  exhibit  contained  some  fine 
specimens,  especially  a  yearling  ram  and 
ewe  exhibited  by  the  Bishop  Bros,  of  San 
Ramon.  These  two  animals  weighed  680 
pounds  and  were  in  the  first-prize  group 
of  lambs  at  the  Royal  Show  in  England. 
They  were  imported  by  the  Coopers  for 
the  Bishop  Bros.  With  sheep  like  this 
coming  in,  the  Shropshire  breeders  on  the 
coast  should  get  together  and  form  some 
sort  of  an  association  whereby  they  can 
have  their  prizes  duplicated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Shropshire  Association.  The  exhib- 
itors of  Merinos  were  Ballard  Bros,  Wood- 
land. Southdowns — Hubbard  Bros.,  Cor- 
vallis,  Ore.;  Prank  Brown,  Carlton,  Ore.; 
the  University  of  Nevada,  and  J.  G.  S. 
Hubbard,  Woodland.  Shropshires — How- 
ard Cattle  Co.,  M.  E.  &  G.  K.  Swingle, 
Davis;  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon;  Frank 
Brown,  University  of  Nevada.  Hamp- 
shire Downs — Dorset  Harris,  and  Chev- 
iots by  the  University  of  Nevada.  Per- 
sian sheep  and  Angora  goats  by  C.  P. 
Bailey  &  Sons,  San  Jose. 

Swine. — Berkshires  from  several  herds 
were  in  competition  and  the  exhibit  was 
of  a  representative  character.  G.  H.  Mur- 
phy exhibited  a  fine  boar  in  Kennett.  The 
exhibitors  were  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins; 
University  of  Nevada;  A.  B.  Humphrey; 
Mayhews;  H.  G.  Murphy,  Perkins;  M. 
Bassett,  Gilt  Edge  Stock  Farm,  Sacra- 
mento; P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins;  Four 
Oaks  Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  More  of 
the  swine  breeders  should  bring  along 
fat  barrows,  as  it  would  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  pork  making  efficiency  "of  his 
type  or  herd.  A  strong  exhibit  in  the 
pure-bred  division  should  be  supple 
mented  by  an  exhibit  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  the  fat  barrow  section. 

Horses. — It  is  a.  credit  to  California  to 
have  such  an  exhibit  of  horse  flesh  as 
was  seen  at  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual. 
Many  of  the  horses  exhibited  were  im- 
ported direct  from  Europe.  As  usual,  the 
stallions  outnumbered  the  mares,  but 
those  shown  ranked  very  high.  Those  ex- 
hibiting horses  were:  Perchevons — C.  R. 
Filloon,  Ripon;  J.  W.  Johnson,  Stockton; 


Terry  &  White,  Sacramento;  J.  Crouch  & 
Son,  Sacramento;  M.  E.  Barrows,  Tur- 
lock;  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Henry  Wheatley,  Napa;  G.  J.  and  F.  A. 
Reed,  Moorpark;  Wm.  Bond,  Newark; 
H.  G.  Learned,  Stockton;  T.  B.  Gibson, 
Woodland;  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran;  J. 
B.  Agnew,  Visalia.  German  Coach— J. 
Crouch  &  Son,  Sacramento;  J.  I).  Sher- 
wood, Los  Angeles.  French  Coach — Mc- 
Laughlin Bros.  Hackney — Henry  Wheat- 
ley;  J.  Crouch  &  Sons.  Percherons  (farm- 
er's class) — G.  J.  and  F.  A.  Reed,  Terry  & 
White,  Sacramento;  H.  G.  Learned,  Stock- 
ton; M.  Bassett,  Hanford;  M.  E.  Barrows, 
Turlock;  J.  N.  Johnson,  Stockton;  W.  M. 
Bard,  Nevada.  English  Shires  (farmer's 
class) — G.  A.  Smith  and  J.  B.  Agnew,  J. 
Crouch  &  Sons,  Henry  Wheatley  and  Mc- 
Laughlin Bros,  all  had  large  exhibits, 
and  the  finest  horses  ever  seen  at  a  fail- 
were  to  be  found  at  these  stables. 

On  Monday  the  following  awards  were 
made  by  George  Bellows  of  Marysville, 
Mo.  The  rest  of  the  awards  will  be  given 
in  our  next  .week's  issue. 

Bulls  three  years  old  or  over — Bapton 
Broadhooks  the  Third,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Glide  of  Sacramento,  first;  Birch- 
hill  Knight  the  Second,  exhibited  by  P. 
H.  Murphy  of  Perkins,  second. 

Bulls  two  years  old  and  under  three — 
King  Lancaster,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Glide,  Sacramento,  first;  Glide's  Gloster 
the  Second,  exhibited  by  T.  B.  Gibson, 
Woodland,  second. 

Bulls  (senior  yearly) — King  Lancaster 
the  Second,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento, 
first;  Straight  Archer  the  Eleventh,  ex- 
hibited by  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, second. 

Bulls  (junior  yearly) — Laffie's  King  the 
Second,  Mis.  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento, 
first;  Orange  King,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide,  Sac- 
ramento, second;  Saturn  the  Second,  J. 
E.  Dickinson,  Fresno,  third. 

Cows  three  years  old  or  over — Sinisippi 
Rose,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento,  first; 
Beauty  H.  the  Third,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Wood- 
land, second;  Greenwood  L,ady,  Brs.  J.  H. 
Glide,  Sacramento,  third;  Lancaster 
Bride,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento, 
fourth. 

Cows  two  years  old  and  under  three — 
E.  L.  Githa  the  Twenty-seventh,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Glide,  Sacramento,  first;  Golden  Rose 
the  Third,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide,  second; 
Greenwood  Maid,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland, 
third;  Chief's  Bride,  J.  E.  Dickinson, 
Fresno,  fourth. 

Heifers  (senior  yearly) — Roselawn  the 
Twenty-ninth,  T.  B.  Sibson,  Woodland, 
first;  English  Lady  the  Eighteenth,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento,  second;  Red 
Myrtle,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento, 
third. 


The  Pori/riiY  Exhihit. — Always  a  source 
of  interest,  the  feathered  tribe  attracted 
as  much  interest  as  any  exhibit  on  the 
grounds,  "Biddy"  and  "Chanticleer"  being 
strictly  in  evidence  among  this  aristo- 
cratic gathering  of  barnyard  denizens. 


BENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER 


See  ihat  Woll 


44  B  "  Pattern,  Without  Shoes,  Dumped 
Made  In  the  usual  sizes.  3,  3%,  4  and  5  feet. 

This  is  1  lie  same  scraper  as  shown  last  week,  but  in  a  different 


posit  ion. 


BIW 


they 


This  illustration  shows  "that,  roll"  and  the 
stand  for  quality ! 

"That  roll"  is  the  backbone  which  keeps  the  bowl  from  buckling 
and  breaking  where  handle  is  attached.  Yon  have  seen  scrapers  with 
broken  backs.   So  have  we,  but  they  wern't  the  Benecia  kind. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <^^>  on 
the  back,  then  you  get  the  best, 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  $6  per  100;  $40  per  1000. 
Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plau 

BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roota  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Parker. 


LOSSES  ON  THE  RANGES. 

Stockmen  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year  through  the  death  of  their  cat- 
tle on  ranges.  Much  of  this  can  be  pre- 
vented if  more  time  was  spent  in  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  stock.  One  of- 
ten sees  adjoining  ranches  where  a  stock 
man  will  lose  many  animals  while  his 
neighbor  who  has  the  same  range,  climate 
and  mishaps  to  contend  with  has  prac- 
tically no  loss.  Charles  H.  Shinn,  forest 
supervisor  of  the  Sierra  national  forest, 
has  been  investigating  the  loss  on  the 
ranges  under  his  charge.  He  found  that 
the  summer  losses  were  164  animals  or 
2.34  per  cent.  The  chief  loss  was  from 
poisonous  grasses.  Rattle  weed,  black 
fern  and  parsnip  killed  62.  thirty  strayed 
away,  31  were  lost  in.  calving,  25  died 
through  accidents  and  injuries,  5  died 
from  snake  bites,  while  anthrax,  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases,  killed  11. 

The  loss  from  disease  is  comparatively 
small  so  that  the  ranchers  have  only  out- 
side agencies  to  contend  with,  and  should 
he  able  to  keep  the  losses  down  much 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
losses  in  the  winter  were  necessarily 
larger  than  during  the  summer  months. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cattle  died 
from  eating  acorns  or  starvation,  43 
■rayed,  old  age  carried  away  17,  six  were 
lost  in  calving,  poisonous  grasses  killed 
two,  while  accidents  and  anthrax  are  ac- 
countable for  six,  making  a  total  of  203. 
There  were  7003  head  of  cattle  on  this  for- 
est reserve  and  the  combined  loss  for 
both  summer  and  winter  was  367  or  5Vi 
per  cent.  Although  losses  are  unavoid- 
able, especially  in  the  winter,  yet  in  this 
case  they  should  have  not  been  more  than 
"»0.  Supposing  that  the  animals  were 
worth  $20  apiece,  it  would  make  the  loss 
some  $7340,  no  small  sum  to  be  thrown 
away  through  carelessness.  The  losses 
varieU  greatly  on  adjoining  ranches  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Some  had  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  while  their  neighbors 
had  15  per  cent.  The  difference  Indi- 
cates the  cattleman  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness and  the  man  who  does  not.  Mr. 
Shinn  says  that  these  losses  can  be  avoid- 
ed where  the  ranges  are  carefully  in- 
spected. There  is  no  excuse  for  permit 
ting  animals  to  die  of  starvation  or  from 
old  age.  The  above  table  shows  a  loss 
of  146  animals  valued  at  some  $3000  from 
these  causes.  If  the  ranges  are  over- 
stocked the  excess  animals  should  be 
sold  off  as  it  is  business  suicide  to  en- 
deavor to  carry  1000  steers  on  land  which 
will  only  feed  750.  If  by  any  chance 
there  are  old  stock  on  a  range  sell  them 
to  the  bologna  makers,  or  give  them  away, 
if  there  is  no  other  means  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  For  every  bit  of  grass  an  old 
scrub  eats  means  so  much  less  for  the 
other  stock,  who  will  probably  bring 
larger  returns  in  the  market. 

In  order  to  avoid  losses  Mr.  Shinn  ad- 
vises improving  the  breeding  of  range 
stock.  The  time  of  calving  should  also 
be  regulated  so  that  it  will  fall  at  that 
time  when  feed  and  climate  are  most 
favorable.  By  the  use  of  drift  fences 
the  number  of  strays  will  be  reduced  and 
the  loss  in  calving  will  be  stopped.  The 
meadows  should  be  lenced  up  and  taken 
care  of.  Many  stockmen  often  make  a 
mistake  of  keeping  their  cattle  on  the 
ranges  until  the  feed  gets  so  scarce  that 
the  stock  are  forced  to  eat  poisonous 
grasses.  Also  salt  should  be  fed  away 
from  the  meadows. 


oral  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Sydney,  showing 
the  Bomber  of  sheep  in  the  countries 
leading  In  this  industry:  Australia,  87,- 
043,266;  Argentina,  77,581,100;  Russia, 
58,510,523;  United  States,  54,631,000; 
United  Kingdom,  30,011,833;  New  Zea- 
land, 22,449,053;  India,  18,029,181 ;  France, 
17,461,379;  Spain,  16,119,051;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  14,848,795;  Uruguay,  13,915,- 
796;  Italy,  10,877,000;  Austria-Hungary, 
10,743,707.  The  estimated  capital  value 
of  the  Australian  flocks  is  $220,352,400, 
and  the  annual  gross  output  of  the  flocks 
is  estimated  at  75  per  cent  of  the  value. 


LICE  AND  FLEAS  ON  HOGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  fleas  in 
a  hog  pen?  Also  do  hogs  ever  bloat  on 
alfalfa— J.  A.  D.,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

The  best  method  to  get  rid  of  fleas  in 
a  hog  pen  is  to  spray  the  pen  with  solu- 
tion of  common  lime  or  whitewash,  or 
crude  oil.  This  is  very  effective  and 
cheap.  The  best  system  used  on  a  hog 
ranch  is  to  have  pens  which  are  moveable, 
so  that  filth  and  vermin  will  not  accu- 
mulate in  one  place.  In  this  way  the 
pen  can  be  changed  about  every  three 
months  and  then  a  fire  built  or  some 
spray  can  be  put  on  the  ground.  Most 
every  hog  is  covered  with  lice  and  fleas, 
and  it  is  a  cause  of  thriftlessness  in 
young  pigs  especially,  and  also  tends  to 
retard  fattening  in  older  hogs  and  inju- 
riously effects  brood  sows  and  boars,  as 
the  continual  scratching  and  worry  caused 
by  the  lice  and  fleas  keeps  them  poor. 
The  hig  cholera  and  other  fevers  have 
been  started  through  vermin  surrounding 
the  pens.  It  is  advisable  and  profitable 
to  keep  all  swine  free  from  lice  and  fleas 
at  all  stages  of  their  existence  and  devel- 
opment. To  this  end  their  house  and 
pens  should  be  frequently  disinfected  and 
the  woodwork  whitewashed,  the  bedding 
material  taken  out  and  burned.  It.  is  im- 
possible to  keep  pens  free  from  fleas  and 
lice  unless  this  method  is  adhered  to,  as 
a  hog  pen  is  a  natural  breeding  ground 
for  such  pests. 

In  order  to  remove  fleas  and  lice  from 
hogs  another  method  can  be  used,  it  is  a 
2%  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  rubbed  on  the 
animals  with  a  brush  or  with  a  spray. 
The  addition  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each 
100  gallons  of  dip  mixture  renders  the 
solution  more  effective  and  such  a  com- 
bination solution  can  be  used  with  suc- 
cess to  cure  many  forms  of  mange  or  skin 
disease  on  the  hog.  In  killing  lice  and 
fleas  the  solution  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
hog  all  over;  that  is,  along  the  back  and 
behind  the  ears  and  under  the  legs  as  of- 
ten as  the  animals  are  sprayed,  these  parts 
being  protected  from  the  fluid  by  the  flaps 
of  skin.  When  crude  petroleum  is  used 
it  is  best  mixed  with  warm  water  and  ap- 
plied at  ten-day  itnervals  for  about  three 
applications.  This  destroys  all  the  young 
fleas  and  nits  which  aer  developed  in  the 
interim  but  which  are  not  affected  when 
they  are  in  the  embryo  stage  by  the  va- 
rious fluids  and  dips. 


HOW  A  STEER  CUTS  UP. 


Australia  leads  the  world  in  sheep 
farming,  according  to  the  following 
statement,  prepared  by  Vice  Consul  Gen- 


A  1200-pound  steer  when  dressed  ac- 
cording to  modern  packing-house  condi- 
tions will  yield  as  follows,  says  the  Na- 
tional Provisioner:  Ribs  165  pounds, 
loins  114,  rounds  165,  chucks  150.  plates 
113,  shanks  45,  flanks  24.  suet  28,  kid- 
neys 2,  tongue  5, hide  65,  oleo  oil  25,  oleo 
saterine  13.2,  tallow  5.21,  hair  12,  glue 
1.55,  cheek  5,  brains  5,  lips  1,  heart  3.5, 
liver  10,  tail  1.25,  sweetbreads  2,  medi- 
cinal glands  6,  tripe  S,  casings  5.07,  fer- 
tilizer 24.75,  hoofs  1.75,  shins  1.5,  neats' 
foot  oil  1,  butter  stock  1.25,  saw  bone  13, 
horns  1.75,  blood  1.2,  total  881.56  pounds. 
These  figures  are  said,  by  packers,  to  be 
extremely  conservative. 

The  uses  of  the  several  parts  are:  From 


F»ratt*s  Animal  and  The  best 
■Poultry  Regulators  °"  m*  mBrkc« 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE  — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  inconstant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  wUl  be  offered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  or  town. 
BROWN  A  BKANUON.     Petaluma,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  ]ust 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


A 


H.H.H, 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SATE- GUARD  AGAINST 
-  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
"'iHf77)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


pa 


I 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOLUSTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.  Hi.  SCOFIELD,  Manager 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


t&-  THEY  LAST  LONGER) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  BeBt.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
J  AS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hartford,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Hlx  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MI  IK  AM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Hheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Kams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.  CAL, 
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hides,  leather;  from  tallow,  soap,  glycer- 
ine, butterine,  lubricator  and  candles; 
from  blood,  albumen,  fertilizer,  and  stock 
food;  from  the  tankage,  which  includes 
all  matter  of  "refuse,"  fertilizer  and  stock 
foods;  from  the  hoofs,  buttons,  hair  pins, 
fertilizer,  glue  and  fancy  goods;  from  the 
oleo,  butterine  and  compound  lard;  from 
the  intestines,  sausage  casing,  gutskin, 
hose  and  snuff  packages;  from  weasands, 
sausage  casing,  brewers'  hose  and  snuff 
packages;  from  the  bladder,  casings  and 
packages  for  putty,  lard,  snuff;  from  the 
tail,  hair  for  mattresses  and  upholster- 
ing; from  the  bones,  buttons,  glue,  han- 
dles for  fancy  goods;  from  the  neats'  foot 
oil,  polish  leather  dressing,  lubricant  and 
illuminant;  from  the  bone  meal,  stock 
food,  fertilizer,  material  for  tempering 
steel,  anhydrous  ammonia  and  glue.  The 
tongue,  cheek,  brain,  lips,  heart,  liver, 
tail,  sweetbreads  and  tripe  are  all  sold 
for  meat.  There  is  nothing  wasted  but 
the  water  in  the  carcass. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  Turlock  Live  Stock  Co.,  and  the 
Farming  &  Packing  Co.,  two  prominent 
live  stock  concerns,  near  Turlock,  are  go- 
ing into  the  hog  business.  One  of  these 
companies  intends  importing  the  mule- 
foot  hob  and  the  O.  I.  C.  hog.  These  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  grow  to  enormous 
weight. 

There  has  been  several  more  cases  of 
glanders  reported  from  Kings  county, 
and  the  county  veterinarian  is  busy  quar- 
antining infected  animals. 

Ralph  Friend,  of  Porterville,  is  fatten- 
ing 2500  sheep  at  Lake  Tulare. 

W.  B.  Griffiths,  of  Berryessa,  Santa 
Clara  county,  recently  shipped  07  head  of 
fat  beef  stock  to  the  San  Jose  butchers. 

N.  E.  Oliga,  who  has  been  driving  14,- 
000  sheep  from  Oregon  to  Marysville,  will 
lose  at  least  2000  head  of  sheep  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  flock  getting  into  poison  ivy. 
The  animals  that  died  were  mostly  two- 
year-old  wethers. 

Elmer  Grider,  of  Porterville,  reports 
that  feed  will  be  very  scarce  in  the  Sier- 
ras this  winter,  and  that  mountain  lions 
are  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  due 
to  the  lack  of  food. 

Charles  E.  Bonhart  has  recently  bought 
out  the  sheep  business  of  John  West,  near 
Stiisun.  He  will  have  about  5500  sheep 
on  his  place. 

D.  C.  Wheeler,  of  Reno,  recently  lost 
100  sheep,  which  he  was  driving  along 
a  Nevada  road.  The  animals  stopped  to 
drink  from  a  pool,  which  had  been  pois- 
oned by  seepage  from  a  cyanide  plant,  and 
they  died  from  the  result. 

Over  1000  head  of  beef  cattle  were 
shipped  from  Willets  last  week. 

Some  300  head  of  fat  beef  stock  were 
driven  in  from  Morgan  Springs,  Tehama 
county,  to  be  shipped  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market. 

Stock  trains  are  carrying  out  large 
quantities  of  beef  cattle  from  Madeline, 
Lassen  county,  every  day.  It  is  unusual 
for  cattle  to  be  shipped  out  of  this  section 
so  early,  but  the  supply  is  so  scant  that 
buyers  are  going  through  this  country, 
taking  up  everything.  The  result  will  be 
that  no  cattle  will  be  shipped  out  of  here 
in  the  spring.  Most  of  the  sheep  from 
this  section  are  starting  back  from  tfieir 
summer  ranges  down  to  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

W.  E.  Scearce,  of  Orland,  recently  sold 
100  head  of  hogs  for  $16  a  head.  Andrew 
Kaiser  of  the  same  place  also  sold  a  large 
hatch  of  porkers  for  $18  a  head. 

The  J.  W.  Guiberson  Co.,  of  Corcoran, 
who  intended  raising  live  stock  on  a  large 
scale,  are  at  the  present  time  boring  for 
artesian  wells  in  order  to  get  enough 
water  to  plant  aflalfa. 

The  Petaluma  Tanning  Co.  recently 
tanned  a  hide  of  a  seven-year  old  short 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  G  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Distillate 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

rJpHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION— EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  I   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


horn  steer,  which  had  been  raised  at 
Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county,  that 
is  10  feet  by  13  feet,  and  weighs  92 
pounds.  This  animal  before  it  was  killed 
weighed  3200  pounds. 

L.  P.  Boyes,  of  Shasta  county,  killed 
Ave  mountain  lions  last  month,  and  re- 
ceived $100  for  them.  Only  14  mountain 
lions  were  killed  during  the  month  of 
July.  This  is  a  very  small  number  as 
the  usual  amount  has  been  from  30  to 
40.  The  counties  supplying  the  scalps 
this  month  were  Mariposa,  Sonoma,  Tu- 
lare, Ventura,  Merced,  Butte,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  Humboldt. 

The  sheepmen  of  the  Livermore  valley 
have  finished  shearing  their  flocks.  It  is 
considerably  earlier  than  usual,  but  the 
sheep  raisers  have  figured  that  the  wool 
is  at  such  a  low  price,  that  they  can  save 
money  by  having  a  heavier  clip  in  the 
spring  and  thereby  get  longer  staple  and 
larger  prices. 

The  highest  average  weight  per  fleece 
for  1910  is  7.7  pounds,  sheared  by  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  and  Oregon.  The  low- 
est average  is  2.6,  credited  to  Georgia. 
Ohio  which  leads  in  high-class  wool  pro- 
duction shows  an  average  of  6.5.  The 
range  States  average  7.1,  the  Mississippi 
region  sheared  6.8,  and  the  south  Atlantic 
sections  4.3.  The  average  for  the  range 
clips  for  ten  years  is  6.9.  The  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  southern  flocks  will  soon 
increase  the  average  weight  of  the  United 
States  fleece. 

At  the  recent  sales  of  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society,  a  young  shorthorn  bull  sold 
for  $4405.  Two  hundred  and  two  short- 
horn bulls  and  heifers  sold  at  an  average 
of  $391.  Forty-six  Hereford  bulls  and 
heifers    averaged    $1327.  Twenty-eight 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St 


WIN  DELE  R '  S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  aa  any  in  the  market— Sella  at  a  leas  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

aave  you  money. 
AgenU  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacraments,  California. 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxeb.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.       R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 
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CHEAP 


CREAM 

Separators 


There  are  two  kinds  of  cheap 
cream  separators. 

One  Is  the  secmlnylyheap  kind, 
cheap  In  first  cost,  cheap  In  design, 
cheap  in  construction,  cheap  In  effi- 
ciency, cheap  In  durability,  and 
cheap  In  everything  but  merit. 

The  other  Is  the  really  cheap 
kind,  cheapest  in  proportion  to 
actual  capacity,  original  in  design, 
ideal  In  construction,  perfect  in  effi- 
ciency, lasting  for  twenty  years,  and 
barely  beginning  where  the  other 
kind  leaves  off. 


THAT'S  THE 


DE  LAVAL  KIND 

which  compared  with  other  cream 
separators  Is  simply  in  a  class  by 
Itself. 

The  De  Laval~Dair7Supply  Co. 


166-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  C.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 
ORUMM  4  SACRAMENTO  9T8 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCE8S  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1019  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


JAY 


SEE 


LINIMENT 

Equally  Good  for  Man  and  Beast.  IS  ANTISEPTIC 

Cauterizes,  Disinfects,  Deadens  Pain,  Prevents  Blood 
Poison,  does  not  smart  or  burn,  made  of  healing  and 
soothing  oils,  will  cure  all  external  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Heals  from  the  bottom,  leaves  no  scar. 
FOR  HUMAN  BEINGS  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
cure  oi  Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains,  Ulcers,  Sun- 
bum,  Piles,  Itch,  Edema,  Ringworm,  Sore  Lips,  Sore  Eyes, 
Ear  Ache,  Hives,  Mumps,  Shingles,  Sting  of  Insects, 
Corns,  Bunions,  Chilblains,  Sore  Throat,  Pleurisy,  Rheum- 
atism, Pneumonia,  Lumbago,  Etc. 
FOR  ANIMALS— To  cure  Cuts,  Sores,  Collar  and  Saddle 
Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Grease,  Quarter  Crack,  Gravel, 
Contracted  Hoofs.  Sore  Tendons,  Callous  Lumps,  Corns, 
Nail  Pricks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sprains,  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Bag,  Bog  Spavin,  Sweeney,  Mange,  Warts,  Eczema,  Dis- 
temper, Sore  Eyes,  Canker,  Dehorning  Cattle,  etc. 

For  Safe  by  all  druggists 
FACTORY 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 


Hop/and  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

At  this  farm  can  be  had  at  all  times, 
thoroughly  broken  to  Harness  and 
Saddle,  the  famous  Ponies  so  well 
known  for  their  good  dispositions  and 
usefulness.  No  ponies  are  sold  or  per- 
mitted to  go  from  ranch  unless  thor- 
oughly broken,  and  therefore  purchas- 
ers are  assured  of  getting  just  what  they 
should  have  for  children's  use. 


ROBT.  N. 


FOSTER, 

Manager. 


Angus  liulls  and  heifers  averaged  $4!Hi. 
The  total  sales  of  the  three  classes 
brought.  $154,000  and  were  brought  up  by 
refrigerating  companies  to  be  sold  to  out 
side  markets. 

Consul  Keena,  of  Chihuahua,  reports 
that  the  shipment  of  cattle  up  to  June  30, 
1910,  were  valued  at  $602,000  or  $333,000 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  cattle  im- 
ported the  previous  year. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  Modesto  creamery  was  paying  34'-.» 
cents  for  butter  last  week. 

E.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Pen  is.  Orange  coun- 
ty, recently  sold  114  acres  of  alfalfa  for 
$2:;,<>00. 

W.  McKalip.  of  Willows,  is  planting  a 
large  acreage  of  alfalfa  prior  to  installing 
a  dairy.  He  intends  using  Holstein  cows 
on  the  place. 

Frank  VV.  Johnson,  of  Meridian,  Sutter 
county,  recently  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  Marysville  and  Meridian  creameries 
to  YV.  P.  Perry. 

The  sale  of  dairy  cows  held  by  Auc- 
tioneer J.  H.  Corley,  at  the  Colosio  ranch 
near  Modesto,  was  a  success,  as  the  sales 
amounted  to  some  $12,000.  There  were 
250  dairy  cows  sold,  mostly  Holsteins,  and 
the  average  price  was  $75.  The  prices 
averaged  from  $60  to  $100  and  some  eight 
months  old  heifers  brought  $40.  All  the 
cows  were  graded  stock.  Only  14  of  the 
cows  sold  will  go  out  of  the  county,  the 
rest  will  remain  in  Stanislaus. 

Geo.  Hopkins,  a  dairyman  in  the  Kings 
river  section,  purchased  272  acres  at  Ro- 
linda  for  $34,000.  The  property  includes 
dairy  house  and  alfalfa  land.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins has  some  400  dairy  cows. 

The  Milk  Producers  Protective  Associa- 
tion, of  Chicago,  recently  decided  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  milk  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  This  will  bring  the 
price  to  $2  per  hundred.  It  is  hoped  by 
this  scheme  that  the  dairymen  will  in 
crease  the  number  of  their  herds  and 
other  people  will  go  into  the  business,  as 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
milk  in  Chicago. 


WESTERN  SHEEP  CONDITIONS. 


The  stringent  forest  regulations,  the 
drought,  low  prices  of  mutton  and  wool, 
has  hurt  the  sheepmen  of  Idaho  very 
badly.  There  has  been  very  little  rain 
since  March  in  many  parts  of  Idaho,  Wy- 
oming, and  Montana,  and  grazing  in  the 
lowlands  is  very  poor.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  that  the  flock  masters  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  market  their 
stuff.  This  fact  coupled  with  the  slump 
in  the  wool  market  has  caused  large  ship- 
ments to  the  eastern  markets,  heedless 
of  price.  As  a  result  the  sheepmen  are 
losing  large  sums  of  money. 

In  Wyoming,  conditions  are  about  the 
same  as  in  Idaho.  The  average  price  for 
wool  will  be  6  to  10  cents  lower  than  the 
price  received  last  year.  The  range  con 
ditions  this  year  have  been  very  poor 
Terrific  storms  in  December  killed  thou 
sands  of  sheep.  In  the  breeding  season 
many  of  the  sheepmen  lost  half  their 
lambs.  In  fact  feed  got  so  scarce  that 
hay  and  grain  had  to  be  imported  from 
the  East  to  prevent  the  lambs  from  starv 
ing.  The  summer  range  conditions  were 
ideal  for  about  a  month  and  the  flock 
masters  thought  they  could  recuperate 
their  winter  loss,  but  the  drought  came 
on  and  every  one  had  to  rush  their  sheep 
to  the  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Wyoming  wool 
slip  for  1910  will  aggregate  29,000,000, 
as  against  40,000,000  pounds  for  1909,  and 
for  this  the  grower  will  probably  not  re 
ceive  more  than  half  as  much  as  he  did 
for  last  year's  clip.  Some  clips  have  been 
sold  outright  for  13  to  17  cents,  while 
last  year  they  went  from  18  to  25  cents. 
Most  of  the  wool  sent  out  of  Wyoming 


MEXICAN  STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

AT  A  GREAT  SACRIFICE 

!)<)(><)  acres  in  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico;  200  head  of  stock  ;  20  mares 
and  colts;  pack,  saddle,  and  work  mules;  plow  and  other  Imple- 
ments: dwellings  and  store  buildings;  houses  for  vaqueros  and  peons; 
abundance  of  water.  Two  dollars  an  acre  takes  everything,  ranch, 
stock,  and  improvements.  An  ideal  cattle  or  sheep  ranch.  A  thor- 
ough inspection  invited  from  inquirers  who  are  in  earnest.  Owner 
wishes  money  to  develop  mining  property,  Address 

F.  R.  BARRY,  233  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LINSEED  OIL  CAKE  MEAL 

MILL  PRICES 

26  Tons   $40.00 

10    "    40.50 

5    "    41.00 

Less  Quantity    41.50 

( lartage  J5e  per  ton. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 


155  TOWNSEND  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PIONEER  wire  FENCE 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


Self-Regulating 

to  All  Climates 


ESPECIALLY       IDAI'TKI)      TO  THE 
WESTERN    TRADE    FOR  Ho<; 
nil  FIELD  I  SB. 

Absolutely  stock  proof.  Easier  to 
stretch,  requires  less  posts,  and  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  fence  made. 
Our  latest  complete  catalog  with  FAC- 
TORY PRICES  an  square  ami  diamond 
mesh  stock  and  poultry  fences  is  now 
ready.    Write  for  it  today. 

No.  822  E.  Main  Street 
Stockton.  Cal. 


this  year  has  been  sold  on  consignment 
to  Boston  and  Chicago. 


MOULDY  BUTTER. 


There  is  no  need  of  mouldy  butter.  If 
the  tubs  are  soaked  in  strong  brine  over 
night  and  the  parchments  are  saturated 
in  the  same  ingredient  all  danger  will  be 
avoided.  Heretofore,  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  matter.  The 
tubs  are  dipped  in  brine  in  a  careless  way. 
and  no  attention  given  to  the  paper  at 
all. 


From  July  11  to  July  31,  344  Percheron 


Warranted  to  Olvm  Sat  laf  action. 

Gomhault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compititors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Gapped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  8pavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  Invaluable. 

Kverjr  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  wltb  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  rarsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  l'OR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


FOR  SALE 

'20  acres  in  Merced  county  for  dairying  pur- 
poses, 7  acres  in  alfalfa,  8  acres  checked  up  ready 
for  seed  in  the  Spring.   House  and  barn;  land  is 
fenced  In. 
For  particulars  address 

V.  NKI.SON, 

1792  Mtb  Ave.,  Frultvale,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


AM  BUYER  of  whole  herds  of  good 
healthy  milk  cows.    Address  offer, 

H.  WIESE, 
Kerman  Creamery,  Kerman,  Cal. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  A  CO. 

PACIFIC  ilDC.  SIN  FMNCISM 


FOR  SALE 

About  900  Angora  goats,  ready  to  shear. 
HMMtly  young  stock,  for  sale  cheap  1  also 
■told  In  part. 

JACOB  GtlDBIi, 

San  l.ula  Obispo,  Cal. 
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horses  were  imported  by  the  members  of 
the  Percheron  Society  of  America.  Fifty 
of  these  animals  were  mares  and  fillies. 
There  are  8783  Percheron  horses  actually 
registered  in  the  United  States. 


HORSE  FACTS. 


The  following  figures  from  the  Federal 
Year  Book  should  make  those  individuals 
who  claim  that  the  horse  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowing in  the  footprints  of  "Lo,  the  poor 
Indian,"  go  way  back  and  sit  down.  The 
auto  has  about  as  much  chance  of  driving 
the  horse  out  of  business  as  a  wax  dog 
chasing  an  asbestos  cat  through  the  hot 
regions. 

Number  of  horses  in  the  United  States 
January  1,  1900,  nearly  fourteen  million. 

Number  of  horses  in  the  United  States 
January  1,  1909,  nearly  thirty  million. 

Increase  in  horse  population  past  ten 
years,  over  100  per  cent. 

Average  value  of  horse  in  the  United 
States,  1900,  $44.61. 

Average  value  of  horse  in  the  United 
States,  1909,  $195.64. 

Increase  in  value  per  head  past  ten 
years,  over  100  per  cent. 

Total  worth  of  horses  in  the  United 
States,  1900,  nearly  one  billion  dollars. 

Total  worth  of  horses  in  the  United 
States,  1909,  nearly  three  billion  dollars. 

Increase  in  value  of  horse  population 
past  ten  years,  200  per  cent. 


Many  of  the  stockmen  who  have  been 
going  down  into  Mexico  recently  to  buy 
up  cattle  for  feeders  in  this  State  have 
been  unable  to  secure  more  than  half 
the  cattle  they  intended.  This  is  due  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  animals  in 
Mexico.  On  account  of  the  drought  the 
cattle  are  so  thin  that  they  cannot  bear 
shipment  such  a  long  distance. 


A  short  time  ago  there  were  imports  of 
cotton  into  this  country  from  England, 
and  now  England  is  importing  wool  from 
the  United  States.  The  United  States 
has  always  been  a  buyer  at  the  London 
auction  sale  of  wool,  so  the  exporting  to 
that  country  is  quite  a  reversal. 


A  ton  of  sheep  manure  is  worth  in  fer- 
tilizing value  about  three  tons  of  any  other 
farm  or  stable  manure,  that  from  the 
poultry  house  excepted.  Sheep  are  kept 
on  high-priced  land  in  the  old  country. 


About  20  carloads  of  sheep  are  being 
sent  out  of  Madeline,  Lassen  county,  every 
day.  Also  there  are  a  large  number  of 
prime  cattle  being  shipped  out. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Poultry  Notes. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

As  Others  See  Us. — They  waste  no  time 
in  America.  We  understand  that  on  the 
poultry  farm  of  a  modern  millionaire  in 
Wyoming  the  hens  do  not  stop  to  cackle 
when  they  lay  an  egg.  They  press  an 
electric  button  and  go  right  on. — London 
Globe. 


Trim  the  Rooster's  Spurs. — A  recent 
death  in  Boston  from  blood  poisoning  fol- 
lowing the  blow  from  the  spur  of  a  game 
rooster,  is  a  forcible  reminder  that  the 
sharp  points  should  be  trimmed  down  on 
the  legs  of  these  pugnacious  birds.  Any 
person  who  has  had  a  "swat"  from  a 
cock's  spur  knows  that  it  is  the  most  pain- 
ful and  difficult  to  heal  of  any  small 
wound.  In  such  cases  some  disinfectant 
should  be  applied  at  once.  If  nothing  else 
of  the  sort  is  at  hand,  coaloil  or  soda  or 
salt  and  onion  may  be  used  on  the  instant. 
After  cock  birds  are  a  year  old  their  spurs 


"CAN-ADA"  STOCK  FARM 

640  ACRE  FARM  LOCATED  IN  THE  BOISE  VALLEY 


Imported  Registered  Hampshires  and  Shropshire* 


THE  HOME  OF  PURE- 
BRED MUTTON  SHEEP 

begs  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
making  an  importation  of  1000 
Hampshire  Ewes,  which  ship- 
ment is  due  to  arrive  by  July — 
it  will  be  the  greatest  importa- 
tion of  quality  pure-bred  Hamp- 
shires ever  attempted  in  the 
West,  and  gives  ns  the  largest 
breeding  nock  in  the  United 
States. 

California  Breeders  expecting  to 
import,  or  seeking  the  best 
Hampshire  stock,  should  com- 
municate with  us  before  buying, 
as  we  can  please  you. 


Dr.  L.  P.  McCALLA, 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


R  T.  FRENCH,  Manager, 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


become  unduly  sharp  and  long.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  the  bird  as  well  as  a  wise 
precaution  to  keep  them  trimmed. 

Harvesting  the  Grasshopper. — J.  V. 
Wise,  a  farmer  living  near  Longmont, 
Col.,  broke  all  records  on  grasshoppers 
when  he  garnered  125  bushels  of  hoppers 
in  three  days.  He  used  oil  to  kill  them. 
He  will  dry  them  to  feed  his  chickens 
next  winter. 

Another  farmer  near  Oberlin,  Kan., 
when  the  hoppers  began  on  his  alfalfa 
field,  constructed  chicken  houses  on  wheels 
and  transferred  his  600  fowls  from  the 
barnyard  to  the  alfalfa  field.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  hoppers  and  an  increase  in 
egg  yield  and  chick  growth.  Each  night 
he  moved  the  houses  to  fresh  locations 
until  they  had  cleaned  up  the  hoppers  on 
the  whole  field.  His  field  is  one  of  the 
very  few  that  have  not  been  damaged  to 
any  great  extent  by  grasshoppers. 


Raising  Guineas. — One  nice  thing  about 
raising  guineas  on  the  farm  is  that  they 
do  not  scratch  and  will  not  bother  the 
garden  and  flower  beds.  They  prefer  to 
roam  the  near-by  fields  and  orchards  for 
food.  For  this  reason  they  are  very  val- 
uable in  destroying  insect  pests.  The  fe- 
male guinea  makes  a  call  of  two  syllables, 
while  the  male  makes  but  one;  hence  by 
noting  the  calls  one  may  determine  the 
sex  of  the  birds.  The  hens  lay  shortly 
after  noon,  hence  by  locating  the  nests 
and  searching  for  the  eggs  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  or  toward  evening 
they  may  be  had  fresh.  Young  guineas 
weighing  from  1  to  2  pounds  have  very 
tender  and  highly  flavored  meat,  hence 
they  are  in  great  demand  for  broilers. 
Older  birds  may  be  used  for  roasters. — 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Salt  Brine  for  Chicken  Pests. — An  old 
ex-steamboat  captain  says:  "I  will  give 
you  a  cheap  and  simple  remedy  to  para- 
lyze chicken  lice  and  mites.  Make  a 
strong  brine  and  apply  it  hot.  Put  on 
the  roosts  and  on  the  nest  boxes  and  all 
over.  Get  the  cheap  grade  of  salt.  Be 
sure  and  have  the  brine  strong  and  hot 
and  to  get  it  into  every  crack  about  the 
hen-house,  and  you  won't  be  bothered 
with  the  pests  any  more." 


Making  Poultry  Pay. — Poultry  as  a 
main  line  industry  is  milder  work  than 
plowing  corn  or  pitching  hay,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  well  suited  to  those  who  can- 
not bear  so  strenuous  a  life.  If  the  poul- 
tryman  will  work  as  hard  with  his  hens 
as  he  must  with  his  hay  and  corn  he  can 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


make  a  fortune  with  poultry  products  as 
high  as  they  are  at  present.  Good  com- 
mon sense  mixes  with  the  work  to  ad- 
vantage.— Ex. 


•u  nci  sg  the  age  of  a  fowl. 
In  the  case  of  a  pullet,  the  surface  un- 
der the  wings  will  always  be  found  inter- 
spersed with  minute  rose-colored  veins 
which  are  absent  in  birds  that  are  more 
than  one  year  old.  Again,  there  will  be 
found  with  pullets  a  fair  supply  of  long 
silky  hairs  that  disappear  with  the  first 
molt.  Thus  in  the  adult  hen  the  skin 
will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  white  and 
free  from  either  veins  or  hairs,  hence  it 
may  be  told  at  a  glance  that  she  is  no 
longer  a  pullet. 


Eggs  by  the  Pound. — Reforms  now  come 
so  thick  and  fast  in  New  York,  says  an 
exchange,  that  it  almost  brings  on  stra- 
bismus to  keep  one's  eyes  fixed  on  both 
Kansas  and  New  York  at  the  same  time. 
Under  the  new  ordinance  governing  the 
sale  of  food  commodities,  eggs  in  New 
York  will  have  to  be  sold  by  weight. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  distil 
late,furnishes  steady, free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


for  sale:. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Eggs. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord.  Cal. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  CHILDRENS' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — SPECIAL  SALE  for 
15  days,  on  stock  and  eggs.  Prices  cut 
in  half,  eggs  $3.00  NOW  $1.50,  $5.00  NOW 
$2.50,  Hens  NOW  $1.75  and  $2.50,  Cock- 
erels, $2.00  and  $3.00.  We  won  109  prizes 
in  1909-10.  Now  is  your  chance.  W.  Sul- 
livan, Agnew,  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.     Splendid  lavers, 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Kkk  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


hy 

chicken  is 
an  asset:  a 
sick  chick- 
en is  a  li- 
ability; be- 
cause it  is 
apt  to  give 
disease  to 
others 

It's  therefore  a  loss  not  a  gain 
To  keep  your  poultry 
healthy — to  make  ever}'  hen 
an  asset,  regularly  use  in 
the  feed  twice  a  week. 

No.  3 
Condition 
Powders 

Give  it  to  well  cnickens  to 
KEEP  them  well — give  it 
to  sick  chickens  to  MAKE 
them  well. 

Helps  chickens  to  digest 
and  assimilate  all  their 
food— makes  hens  lay  right  up 
to  molting  and  starts  them 
laying  quick 
after  the  molt- 
ing season. 

At  your  deal- 
ers. Write  for 
our  catalog  of 
Poultry  Prod- 
ucts. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
£1  per  sitting,  $6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALKS, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Have  a  Pansy  Bed. 

Pansiee  should  have  been  sown  last 
month,  but  there  is  yet  time  if  you  have 
ground  ready.  For  winter  and  spring 
blooms  there  is  nothing  prettier.  Pansies 
thrive  best  in  a  cool,  moist,  but  well- 
drained  soil,  enriched  with  well-rotted 
cow  manure  or  fine-ground  bone.  Start 
seeds  in  a  box  and  when  the  plants  show 
from  five  to  six  leaves  transplant  them 
to  the  permanent  beds. 


A  Song  and  a  Sequel. 

One  day  I  sat  a-singing — 

One  day  when  I  was  young — 
Beside  a  lass  whose   love  I  had, 

And  here's  the  song  I  sung: 
"  Oh,  lit"  is  meant  for  loving, 

And  time  is  meant  for  joy, 
And  the  world  is  meant  for  you  and  me. 

For  we  are  girl  and  boy; 

Oh,  we  are  girl  and  boy ! 

Alas!  it  was  not  easy 

To  make  the  world  my  own. 
Too  long  with  time  I  linger, 

Since  ev'ry  joy  has  flown. 
And  low  along  life's  pathway 

Love's  bitter  fruit  is  strown. 
— Shaemas  O'Sheel.  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Story  of  a  King  and  Queen. 

(Parents  and  teachers  are  asked  to  help 
their  children  and  pupils  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  this  story.  The  data 
used  are  all  correct  and  vouched  for  by 
the  records  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. — Cykii.  G.  Hopkins.) 


Once  upon  a  time  a  young  King  started 
out  to  find  a  better  country  and  a  better 
people.  He  had  been  born  and  raised 
among  the  common  children  of  his  coun- 
try, but  none  of  them  suspected  him  to 
be  a  King.  Even  he  himself  scarcely  real- 
ized his  royal  birth,  and  never  guessed 
the  golden  harvest  that  one  day  would 
be  his  after  he  had  really  discovered  his 
own  country  and  established  his  rule 
over  it. 

So  eager  was  he  to  find  his  kingdom 
and  the  people  he  was  to  rule  over  that 
he  set  out  even  before  he  was  fully  grown, 
and  like  all  good  travelers  followed  the 
sun  westward,  leaving  behind  the  rugged 
hillsides  where  as  a  child  he  had  lived 
near  the  great  sea. 

Westward,  ever  westward,  the  young 
King  traveled,  and  once  he  thought  he 
had  found  his  land  and  his  people  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  valley  of  a  Great 
Miami,  but  he  soon  learned  that  he  was  to 
rule  a  larger  kingdom  in  a  greater  coun- 
try still  nearer  the  setting  sun.  And,  as 
he  wandered  on,  he  came,  at  last,  to  the 
Land  of  the  Illini  which  stretched  away 
farther  than  the  eye  could  see,  a  broad  ex 
panse  of  almost  unbroken  prairie  land. 

"This,"  said  he.  "is  my  country,  here 
will  I  prosper,  here  will  I  be  happy,  and 
here  will  I  stay  and  establish  my  king- 
dom." The  young  King  found  an  ideal 
home  for  himself  on  this  dark  prairie 
soil,  and  for  many  years  he  lived  as  a  very 
independent  bachelor;  but  there  finally 
came  a  time  when  the  supply  of  food 
which  he  had  found  already  prepared  in 
the  soil  became  partially  exhausted,  and 
in  hunger  he  said  to  himself.  "It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone."  He  then 
sought  a  princess  named  "Clover,"  and 
thereafter  always  rejoiced  that  she  con- 
sented to  be  his  Queen.  Where  she  pre- 
pared the  soil,  King  Corn  was  again  as 
well  fed  as  ever. 

Queen  Clover  found  that  the  supply  of 
food  in  the  soil  had  not  been  completely- 
exhausted  during  King  Corn's  life  as  a 


bachelor,  but  only  that  the  supply  of  some 
ready  prepared  foodstuffs  was  much  de- 
pleted, and  from  the  remaining  total  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials  she  was  able  to 
prepare  much  food  fit  for  the  King's  use, 
and  she  was  also  able  to  prepare  the 
King's  bed  in  the  soil  as  it  had  never  be- 
fore been  prepared  for  him. 

Years  passed,  and  they  were  happy  and 
prosperous  years;  but  finally  both  Corn 
and  Clover  were  forced  to  remember  the 
ancient  saying:  "And  this,  too,  shall  pass 
away."  King  Corn  began  to  complain 
again  that  his  bed  was  getting  hard  and 
that  the  food  furnished  him  was  not  suf- 
ficient. Queen  Clover  replied  that  she, 
too,  was  suffering  from  hunger,  and  that 
her  home  in  the  soil  which  had  always 
been  sweet  and  clean  was  becoming  sour. 

Naturally.  Queen  Clover  was  much 
more  sensitive  to  this  condition  than 
King  Corn,  but  she  had  done  the  best  she 
could  with  what  she  had  found  in  the 
soil  and  she  had  also  secured  for  herself 
one  choice  kind  of  food  from  the  air,  and 
even  prepared  it  for  the  King  so  far  as 
she  could. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do.  Queen 
Clover's  health  began  to  fail,  and  some 
years  she  was  entirely  helpless,  and  con- 
sequently King  Corn  suffered  greatly. 
They  consulted  many  doctors.  Some  said 
the  soil  needed  more  drainage;  others 
said  the  seed-bed  should  be  better  pre- 
pared; and  still  others  advised  the  use  of 
better  seed  and  of  more  thorough  culti- 
vation. 

All  of  these  remedies  proved  helpful, 
but  they  afforded  only  temporary  relief. 
At  last  Queen  Clover  said  to  the  King  that 
when  she  was  a  child  a  doctor,  whose 
name  was  Science,  had  once  visited  her 
family,  and  that  whatever  he  did  was  ex- 
actly right  because  his  knowledge  was 
true  and  absolute.  He  had  shown  them 
that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Clover  fam- 
ily were  able  to  secure  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  essen- 
tial foods  for  plants. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  greatly  re- 
joiced to  learn  that  the  old  Doctor  was 
still  living,  and  they  at  once  secured  his 
services. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
conditions.  Doctor  Science  reported  that 
he  understood  the  case  and  that  the  rem- 
edy was  simple  and  still  within  easy 
reach,  but  that,  they  should  proceed  at 
once  to  apply  the  treatment  before  it  be- 
came too  late. 

"The  fundamental  trouble,"  said  he  to 
King  Corn,  "is  with  the  soil  in  which 
you  live.  In  order  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent and  healthful  home  for  yourself  and 
Queen  Clover,  about  one-half  ton  per  acre 
of  pure  steamed  bone  meal,  or  of  fine- 
ground  natural  rock  phosphate,  and  two 
tons  per  acre  of  ground  limestone  should 
be  applied  once  every  four  years.  Then 
don't  occupy  the  land  too  much  of  the 
time  yourself,  but  bring  in  other  crops 
and  have  a  rotation — such  as  corn,  oats, 
and  clover,  or  corn,  wheat,  and  clover,  for 
a  three-year  rotation;  or  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  clover  (in  grain  farming),  or  corn, 
oats  and  clover  (in  live  stock  farm- 
ing), for  a  four-year  rotation.  In  the 
four-year  rotation  for  grain  farming  a 
catch  crop  of  clover  may  also  be  seeded 
on  the  wheat  ground  and  plowed  under 
the  next  spring  for  corn,  and  the  regular 
clover  crop  in  the  fourth  year  may  be 
moved  once  or  twice  and  left  lying  on 
the  land,  the  seed  crop  afterward  being 
harvested  with  a  buneher  attached  to  the 
mower, 

"In  grain  farming,  only  grain  or  seed 
should  be  sold  from  the  farm,  all  clover, 
straw,  and  stalks  being  returned  to  the 
land  in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  which  are 
just  as  important  as  limestone  and  phos- 
phorus; and  in  live  stock  farming  all  pro- 
duce should  be  used  for  feed  and  bedding 


aud  all  manure  carefully  saved  and  re- 
turned to  the  land,  preferably  within  a 
day  or  two  after  it  is  produced,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  plant  food." 

"Now.  do  you  understand  all  this?" 
asked  the  old  Doctor. 

"I  don't."  replied  King  Corn. 

"And  I  don't."  added  Queen  Clover, 
"but  I  have  faith  in  Doctor  Science,  and 
I  think  we  should  follow  his  prescription. 
I  know  very  well  that  1  can't  do  as  much 
as  has  been  expected  of  me  in  the  past. 
I  can't  make  food  out  of  nothing,  and 
the  King  can't  live  on  just  air  and  water; 
and  the  soil  is  becoming  so  worn  and  hard 
that  I  can't  even  make  a  good  bed  for  him. 
especially  when  I'm  half  starved  myself 
most  of  the  time." 

King  Corn  agreed  to  this.  He  had  long 
supposed  that  Queen  Clover  could  get 
from  the  soil  and  air  all  of  the  food  they 
would  ever  need,  but  he  now  remembered 
how  he  himself  had  failed  in  this  as  a 
bachelor,  and  he  felt  that  Clover  had  been 
such  a  good  Queen  that  anything  which 
Doctor  Science  prescribed  should  be  pro- 
vided, because  above  all  else  he  desired 
to  have  the  Queen  restored  to  health  and 
happiness,  for  he  did  not  care  to  try  to 
live  without  her  again.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  both  agreed  that  they  would  test  the 
Doctor's  prescription  on  part  of  the  land 
on  which  they  lived  and  have  also  some 
land  without  such  treatment,  in  order  to 
compare  the  results. 

There  were  three  very  uniform  fields 
of  typical  prairie  land  which  had  been  in 
permanent  pasture  for  many  years,  but 
on  which  King  Corn  had  recently  lived 
for  three  years  in  succession,  and  they 
had  produced  for  him  as  an  average  of 
those  years  the  following  yields: 

Per  acre. 

Field  A  63  bushels. 

Field  B  63  bushels. 

Field  C  66  bushels. 

They  were  now  sown  for  three  years  to 
oats,  clover,  and  cowpeas,  after  which 
each  field  was  divided  into  three  parts 
and.  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Doc- 
tor Science,  limestone  and  phosphorus 
were  applied,  not  to  all  of  the  fields,  how- 
ever, because  a  test  was  to  be  made  of  the 
treatment.  Thus  no  treatment  was  ap- 
plied to  Field  A:  limestone  alone  was  ap- 
plied to  Field  B.  and  both  limestone  and 
phosphorus  to  Field  C.  On  all  three  fields 
the  second  crop  of  clover  was  plowed  un- 
der just  in  proportion  to  what  grew  on 
the  land,  and  in  the  later  years  the  corn 
stalks,  oat  straw,  and  all  clover  hay  and 
straw  were  returned  to  the  same  fields 
on  which  they  grew,  thus  following  finally 
the  complete  prescription. 

A  regular  three-year  rotation  was  also 
begun,  one  third  of  each  field  being  in 
corn,  one-third  in  oats,  and  one-third  in 
claver,  each  year;  and  the  next  year,  corn 
followed  the  clover,  clover  followed  the 
oats,  and  oats  followed  the  corn. 

As  an  average  of  the  three  years,  when 
only  partial  treatment  was  used,  the 
yields  were  as  follows: 

Field  A  67  bushels. 

(with  limestone  applied) 

Field  B  69  bushels. 

Field  C  74  bushels. 

(with  limestone  and  phosphorus) 

As  an  average  of  these  three  years,  com- 
pared with  the  former  record,  it  was  seen 
that  the  yield  was  4  bushels  higher  on 
Field  A.  6  bushels  higher  on  Field  B.  and 
S  bushels  higher  on  Field  C. 

"I  think  I  feel  somewhat  better,"  said 
the  King,  "and  I  should  like  to  continue 
the  treatment  at  least  for  a  few  more 
years." 

The  oat  crop  followed  corn  and  thus 
Queen  Clover  was  compelled  to  sit  at  the 
third  table  in  the  rotation,  and  she  had 
had  the  full  benefit  of  the  limestone  and 
phosphorus  for  only  one  year;  so  she  was 
glad  to  have  a  further  chance  to  try  the 
treatment. 
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As  an  average  of  the  next  six  years,  the 
yields  per  acre  of  corn  were  as  follows: 

Field  A  63  bushels. 

(with  limestone  and  phosphorus) 

Field  B  67  bushels. 

Field  C  87  bushels. 

(with  limestone  applied) 

At  the  end  of  these  years  the  King  had 
his  accounts  all  figured  up. 

"Field  A  has  gone  down  again."  said  he 
to  the  Queen.  "It  has  lost  the  4  bushels  It 
had  gained  by  the  Improved  rotation." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Queen,  "and  1  don't 
like  that  field  a  bit.  I  almost  starve  when 
I  try  to  live  there,  and  Field  B  is  growing 
poor,  too." 

"So  I  see,"  said  the  King,  "by  2  bush- 
els, although  limestone  has  maintained 
the  yield  4  bushels  higher  than  Field  A; 
and  where  both  limestone  and  phosphorus 
are  used,  the  average  yield  is  24  bushels 
better  than  without  them.  That  reminds 
me  of  old  times,  my  dear.  When  1  was 
a  young  bachelor,  a  yield  of  87  bushels 
per  acre  was  not  uncommon." 

"You  might  try  'baching'  it  again,"  sug- 
gested Clover.  "You  know  I'm  not  con- 
sidered of  much  value,  and  the  oat  crop 
isn't  worth  very  much.  Surely,  three' 
crops  of  corn  would  be  worth  more  than 
one  each  of  corn,  oats,  and  clover." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  King.  "I  do  not  care 
to  repeat  my  experience  as  a  bachelor; 
and,  by  the  way.  I  have  never  confessed 
to  you  the  real  condition  I  was  in  when 
you  consented  to  be  my  Queen.  The  facts 
are  that  I  lived  on  one  field  for  thirty- 
one  consecutive  years,  and  as  an  aver- 
age of  the  last  six  years  the  yield  was  only 
23  bushels  per  acre.  Thus  it  required 
three  years  to  produce  69  bushels,  where- 
as 87  bushels  are  now  produced  in  one 
year  under  this  system  of  permanent  soil 
improvement  in  grain  farming;  and  even 
90  bushels  per  acre  are  produced  where 
limestone  and  phosphorus  have  been  used 
in  the  live-stock  system,  which  you  re- 
member, was  also  suggested  by  Doctor 
Science,  and  which  we  have  been  trying 
out  on  Field  D." 

The  writer  also  has  a  confession  .to 
make: 

The  six-year  averages  of  87  bushels  in 
grain  farming  and  of  90  bushels  in  like 
stock  farming  are  the  records  of  the  Il- 
linois Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
the  last  six  years,  1904  to  1909. 

During  the  same  six  years  the  average 
yield  of  oats  was  as  follows: 

Field  A  48  bushels. 

Field  B  50  bushels. 

(with  limestone  applied) 

Field  C  62  bushels. 

(with  limestone  and  phosphorus) 

As  an  average  of  three  years  during 
which  the  second  crop  of  clover  was  har- 
vested for  seed,  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  the 
yield  of  clover  seed  was  as  follows: 

Field  A  1.9  bushels. 

Field  B  2.1  bushels. 

(with  limestone  applied) 

Field  C  2.7  bushels. 

(with  limestone  and  phosphorus) 

As  an  average  of  the  last  three  years, 
1907,  1908.  and  1909,  the  yield  of  corn  on 
Field  A  was  only  58  bushels,  but  the  lime- 
stone and  phosphorus  together  increased 
the  yield  of  corn  by  29  bushels,  the  yield 
of  oats  by  10  bushels,  and  the  yield  of 
clover  seed  by  nearly  one  bushel  per  acre. 
The  total  value  of  these  three  increases  Is 
$19.40.  counting  40  cents  a  bushel  for  corn, 
30  cents  for  oats,  and  $6.00  a  bushel  for 
clover  seed.  The  increase  has  paid  for  the 
cost  of  the  limestone  and  phosphorus  and 
given  in  addition  a  net  profit  of  more  than 
100  per  cent,  and  besides  this  the  soil  of 
Field  C  Is  growing  richer  and  richer, 
while  the  soil  of  Field  A  and  Field  B  is 
growing  poorer  and  poorer. 

As  an  average  of  the  three  years  1905, 
1906,  and  1907,  the  yield  of  air-dry  clover 
hay  in  the  first  cutting  was  as  follows: 
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Field  A  S  tons. 

Field  B  9  tons. 

(with  limestone  applied) 

Field  C  1.8  tons. 

(with  limestone  and  phosphorus) 

These  clover  crops  were  harvested  and 
removed,  thus  removing  much  more  phos- 
phorus from  Field  C  than  from  A  or  B, 
but  since  1907  all  clover  except  the  seed  is 
returned  to  the  land,  on  all  three  fields; 
and  hence  this  story  is  to  be  continued. 


Home-Grown  Wheat. 


A  writer  in  Root's  excellent  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  tells  how  to  prepare  home- 
grown wheat  for  breakfast  food.  She 
says: 

"We  take  two  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
fall,  when  it  is  first  thrashed,  and  take 
it  to  the  grist  mill  and  have  it  run 
through  the  smutter,  so  it  is  cleaned 
the  same  as  they  clean  it  before  they 
grind  it  for  flour.  Then  when  we  prepare 
it  we  take  four  or  five  quarts,  or  as 
much  as  we  wish  to  grind  at  once,  and 
wash  it  in  deep  tins.  Have  the  wheat 
about  two  inches  deep  in  the  tins,  and 
put  into  a  warm  (not  too  hot)  oven 
and  let  it  dry.  Heating  it  when  it  is 
wet  cooks  it  and  roasts  it  just  enough 
to  give  it  a  good  flavor;  then  we  grind 
it  in  a  hand  mill  and  cook  it  in  a  double 
boiler  the  same  as  you  would  cook  oat- 
meal. It  is  better  than  any  food  you  can 
buy,  besides  bjeing  so  much  cheaper.  I 
have  tried  to  get  my  neighbors  to  use  it. 
They  all  like  it  better  than  anything 
else  of  the  kind.  Some  have  used  it 
for  a  while,  but  do  not  follow  it  up, 
because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  buy  some- 
thing already  prepared." 


Slang  Tabooed. 

Slang  is  tabooed  in  the  home  of  a  Mus- 
kegon family,  principally  because  there 
is  a  bl  ight  little  girl  who  displays  a  per- 
sistent aptitude  in  retaining  expressive 
and  uncultured  phrases. 

The  other  evening  at  dinner  the 
mother,  father  and  daughter  drifted  into 
the  vernacular  and  a  fresh  start  was  nec- 
essary. The  little  girl  started  it.  "I'm 
not  stuck  on  this  bread,"  she  remarked. 

"Margie,"  said  her  mother,  "you  want 
to  cut  that  slang  out." 

"That's  a  peach  of  a  way  of  correcting 
the  child,"  commented  the  father. 

"I  know,"  replied  the  mother,  "but  I 
just  wanted  to  put  her  wise." — Michigan 
Tradesman. 


The  Difference. 


The  office  boy  of  a  certain  Philadelphia 
lawyer  recently  approached  his  employer 
with  a  request  for  an  increase  of  wage. 

"How  old  are  you?"  demanded  the  law- 
yer. 

"Fourteen,  sir." 

"And  you're  drawing  $4  a  week?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  know,  young  man,"  said  the 
lawyer,  with  forbidding  sternness,  "that 
when  I  was  your  age  I  was  receiving 
only  $2  per  week?" 

"No  sir,  I  didn't  know  it,"  said  the  boy. 
Then,  after  a  minute's  reflection,  he  add- 
ed, quite  respectfully,  "But,  then,  sir,  per- 
haps you  weren't  worth  any  more  " 


To  Remove  Dry  Ink  From  Colored 
Materials. 


If  an  ink-stain  can  be  removed  when 
freshly  made  washing  it  in  milk  is  fre- 
quently quite  sufficient.  Butter-milk,  if  it 
is  at  hand,  is  better  than  skim  milk  or 
full  milk,  because  of  its  acid  properties, 
which  make  it  more  active  in  decompos- 
ing the  ink  stain.  The  stained  part  should 
be  washed  in  milk,  changing  the  milk  as 
it  becomes  discolored,  and  continuing  un- 
til the  stain  disappears. 


Good  Cooking  Recipes. 

Spiced  Peaches. — Every  reader,  espec- 
ially the  men  of  the  household,  will  ap- 
preciate the  serving  of  spiced  peaches 
with  the  pits  removed.  This  can  be  easily 
done  if  when  preparing  them  the  house- 
wife will  first  peel,  split  the  flesh  with  a 
knife,  then  take  a  spoon  and  work  it  down 
over  the  pit.  The  spoon  will  fit  over  the 
stone  and  remove  the  flesh  without  tear- 
ing. By  removing  the  pit  the  extra  work 
of  cooking  the  peaches  for  several  days 
may  be  obviated  if  desired.  The  one 
time  cooking  must,  however,  be  done  with 
a  very  heavy  syrup.  A  good  recipe  for 
the  syrup  is  as  follows:  1  pint  best  cider 
vinegar,  4  pints  light  brown  sugar,  5  cents 
worth  stick  cinnamon,  1  heaping  table- 
spoon of  whole  cloves,  boil  the  mixture 
till  it  will  hair.  Put  in  the  peaches  and 
boil  slowly  until  they  can  be  pierced  with 
a  straw. 

To  Make  a  Vinegar  Pie. — One  of  our 
lady  readers  sends  the  recipe  for  making 
vinegar  pies.  In  order  that  we  might 
know  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  pies  we 
had  the  kitchen  angel  at  our  home  make 
us  a  sample,  and  after  eating  part  of 
one  we  feel  competent  to  pass  upon  its 
eating  qualities.  The  pie  tastes  much 
like  those  made  of  lemons  and  to  those 
who  like  them  this  recipe  will  be  handy  to 
have  in  the  house.   Try  it. 

To  make  one  pie  take  1  egg,  1  rounded 
tablespoon  of  flour,  1  half  cup  of  sugar, 
1  quarter  cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of  cold 
water,  piece  of  butter  size  of  walnut,  fla- 
vor with  nutmeg,  stir  all  together  and 
cook  until  smooth,  bake  between  crusts. 

Salad  Dressing. — The  lady  sending  us 
the  vinegar  pie  recipe  also  forwards  the 
following  for  a  salad  dressing,  which 
sounds  good,  though  we  haven't  sampled 
it:  2  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  >i.  teaspoon 
salt,  Va  teaspoon  white  pepper,  1  teaspoon 
powdered  mustard,  yolks  of  4  eggs,  well 
beaten,  cup  of  vinegar,  1  cup  of  cream 
or  milk  (sweet  or  sour),  3  tablespoons 
melted  butter  (or  oil  if  preferred).  Mix 
all  together  and  boil.  This  makes  1  pint 
of  dressing. 

A  Spool,  a  String  ami  Two  Buttons. — 
A  lady  visitor  at  our  house  the  other  day 
burned  her  fingers  in  removing  the  lid 
from  the  tea  kettle,  which  had  lost  the 
knob.  In  order  to  remedy  the  loss  and 
save  future  burns  to  her  fingers,  she  took 
a  spool,  placed  a  button  on  the  inside  of 
the  lid,  another  on  the  top  of  the  spool, 
connected  the  buttons,  spool  and  lid  to- 
gether with  a  bit  of  string — and  there  you 
are.  If  your  tea  kettle  is  minus  the  but- 
ton, try  the  scheme,  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose until  you  can  get  the  regulation  one 
from  your  hardware  store. 

Other  recipes  from  our  readers  are  re- 
quested. 


Foresight. 

"Mr.  Grimes,"  said  the  rector  to  the 
vestryman,  "we  had  better  take  up  the 
collection  before  the  sermon  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  preach  on  the  subject 
of  economy." 


A  simple  treatment  for  the  relief  of  a 
bunion  is  a  soft  oval  pad  of  thick  felt 
with  an  opening  in  the  center,  which  is 
placed  directly  over  the  bunion;  the  great 
toe  then  is  straightened  out  on  a  line 
with  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  and 
while  held  in  that  position  a  long,  nar- 
row strip  of  adhesive  plaster  is  turned 
around  the  end  of  the  toe  and  thrown 
crosswise  over  the  pad  and  fastened 
around  the  foot.  A  shoe  may  be  worn, 
but  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  pre 
vent  the  toes  from  being  forced  together. 


That  which  a  man  does  when  thinking 
of  something  eles  is  not  properly  done. 


rBrlve  Ovc 


COLOBlM 


What  country  dweller  whose  business  calls  him 
abroad  at  night  doesn't  want  a  clear,  far-reaching  light 
on  his  wapon  dash  ? 

The  Liberty  Cold  Blast  Dash  Lantern  fills  the  bill.  Clear, 
strong,  powerful — wind  and  rain- proof.  Won't  jar  out — • 
.nor  up  nor  down.  Holds  firmly  in  place  by  a  strong  spring 
"over  dash.    Every  improvement  in  other 

!   liberty  lanterns 

is  embodied  in  the  "Cold  Mast  Dash"  lantern.  Same 
easy  raising  and  lowering  of  globe — same  solid  construc- 
tion— same  perfect  combustion  and  oil  economy.  Buy 
vone  and  drive  safely. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  "Remains  Long 
A  fter  the  Trice  is  Torgotten.  " 

Trademark  Registered.    —  K.  C.  SIMMONS. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company  (Inc.), 
>:»«     St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


ATTEND  HEALD'S 

For  a  BUSINESS  Fopa 

Better         COLLEGE  Larger 

Position  FOR  Salary 

SUCCESS 

425  MCALLISTER  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


READ  — 

ARIZONA,  THE  47th  STAR,  by  Governor  Richard  E.  Sloan 
FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  15  cents. 


Alameda  RugWorks  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Ca.1. 


^— <  r»  tc  tZT  TWT  D  >V  IWT  Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 

OKEjtlir\  K3J*.r*l  MTX.      T.  w.  JACKSON  4  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  7.  1910. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  wheat  market  is  very  quiet 
and  the  tendency  is  upward.  The  millers 
are  buying  good  California  wheat  at 
prices  far  below  that  which  they  have  to 
pay  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  A  dis- 
patch from  Biggs  says  that  wheat  is 
bringing  from  $1.45  to  $1.50.  The  Hol- 
lister  Advance  says  that  $1.70  is  being 
paid  for  wheat  in  that  locality. 

California  Club   $1.58  ©1.67% 

Sonora    1.72%©1.80 

White  Australia    1.72'i@l.S0 

Northern  Club    1.67  M..  ©1.70 

Northern  Bluestem    1.73Vi@1.80 

Russian  Red   1.64  ©1.67>-/j 

Turkey  Red    L67%©L72% 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  in  normal  condi 
lion.  The  river  banks  and  the  Port  Costa 
warehouses  are  choked  with  grain,  and 
grain  on  the  spot  is  scarce  and  is  bring- 
ing several  cents  over  the  quotations  to 
arrive.  The  quotations  are  fluctuating 
greatly  of  late,  as  no  one  seems  to  know 
just  what  the  price  should  be.  In  the 
Hollister  country  from  $1  to  $95  cents  Is 
being  paid.  The  Salinas  Democrat  re- 
ports that  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
barley  the  warehouses  along  the  railroad 
are  glutted,  as  the  farmers  refuse  to  sell 
at  the  prices  being  offered. 

There  has  been  heavy  receipts  of  barley 
at  terminal  points  over  California,  but 
there  is  very  little  coming  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  a  result  barley  landed  in  San 
Francisco  is  bringing  very  stiff  prices. 
Many  of  the  farmers  have  fought  shy  of 
sending  barley  to  San  Francisco  and  are 
holding  it  until  better  prices  material- 
ize. A  dispatch  from  Imperial  valley 
quotes  prices  at  95  cents  per  hundred.  At 
Biggs.  Butte  county,  barley  is  bring- 
ing $1. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.07  ©4.12 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.03  ©1.06 

Common  Feed    95  ©1.00 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  is  dull  again  and  a 
fraction  lower  tnan  when  last  quoted.  A 
bid  for  10,000  tons  of  Philippine  oats 
rated  from  $1.64  upward. 

Red  Feed   $1.35  #1.45 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.55  ©1.62% 

Black    1.25  @1.55 

CORN. 

Corn  is  weaker  in  connection  with  other 

grains  and  there  is  very  little  trading 
going  on. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.57  ©1.67% 

Eastern  White    1.67 @1.71 

Egvptian— White    150  ©1.57% 

Brown    1.60  ©1.65 

RYE 

Rye  is  exceedingly  dull  with  practically 
nothing  do  in  any  branch. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  first  bayos  were  brought  into  the 
San  Francisco  market  this  week  and  are 
bringing  fairly  good  prices.  Reports  from 
some  of  the  bean  countries  in  the  South 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  crop  will  be 
a  little  light. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.25  ©4.50 

Blackeyes    4.25  ©4.50 

Cranberry  Beans   3.50  ©3.65 

Garvanzos    2.25  ©2.50 

Horse  Beans    1.50  ©1.60 

Small  Whites    3.00  ©3.25 

Large  Whites    3.00  ©3.15 

Limas    4.00  ©4.25 

Pea    3.25  ©3.50 

Pink    3.60  ©3.75 

Red    3.50  ©4.00 

Red  Kidneys   3.50 

SEEDS. 

Timothy  is  about  the  only  seed  that  has 
made  any  change  during  the  last  week. 
All  the  rest  are  selling  at  the  same  old 
quotations. 

Alfalfa    16    ©18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4VyC 

Canary    3%@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    ©  5%c 

Hemp    3    ©  3M-c 

Millett    3  C 

Timothy    7%c 

Yellow  Mustard    5>4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.50©  3.75 


FLOUR. 

Flour  is  rather  dull  in  sympathy  with 
wheat.  The  Northern  millers  are  filling 
Dp  considerably  with  California  wheat. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  ©6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    5.80  ©6.20 

Superfine    4.60  ©5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  ©5.25 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Hay  continues  to  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  large  quantities,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rains  seem  to  be  near.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  hay  is  selling  for  a 
very  low  price  and  many  of  the  large 
buyers  are  now  putting  in  their  winter 
supplies.  The  hay  stored  in  the  fields  has 
not  commenced  to  move  in  some  locali- 
ties so  that  the  present  congestion  will 
not  be  relieved  for  some  time. 

Alfalfa  hay  still  continues  very  strong 
in  the  San  Francisco  market  and  all  ar 
rivals  are  well  taken  care  of.  A  dis- 
patch from  Biggs  says  that  the  storage 
of  hay  in  the  warehouses  and  barns  is 
the  largest  for  years.  No  established 
price  has  been  made  and  the  trade  is  at 
sea  as  to  what  price  will  be  definitely 
made  for  future  delivery.  The  present 
offer  for  alfalfa  hay  is  $8  to  $8.50.  A  large 
tonnage  which  could  not  find  warehouse 
room  was  placed  on  the  market  and  sac- 
rificed for  any  prices  offered.  This  has 
had  the  result  of  weakening  prices  ma- 
terially. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $10.50@13.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@11.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.00 

Tame  Oats    8.00@  12.00 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.50 

Alfalfa    8.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  feedstuff's  are  getting  stronger  and 
there  has  been  more  buying  of  late  than 
for  some  time.  Cocoanut  cake,  meal, 
bran,  middlings,  and  shorts  have  all  gone 
up  since  last  reported. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@ 26.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    34.OO@8fi.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.00@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Shorts    27.00©  28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
There  is  much  old  stock  on  hand  and 
as  a  result  the  market  is  gultted  with 
several  varieties  of  vegetables.  On  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  peas  and  summer 
squash  they  have  been  selling  very  well 
and  have  been  bringing  a  good  price. 
Green  corn  and  tomatoes  are  in  heavy 
receipts  and  consequently  are  much  lower. 


.$  1.00@ 

2.25 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box . 

50© 

1.10 

Onions — New  Yellow,  sack. 

75© 

90c 

Garlic,  per  lb  

3© 

4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb  

3© 

6c 

75c@ 

1.00 

50© 

90c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   

.65© 

70c 

40© 

60c 

Pickle  Cucumbers   

.  1.00© 

1.35 

Summer  Squash,  per  box... 

40© 

75c 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

4@ 

5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

.  90c@ 

1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack  

Green  Peppers,  per  box .... 

90@ 

1.85 

45© 

60c 

Carrots   

90© 

1.00 

POTATOES. 
The  potato  market  remains  slightly 
dull  following  heavy  shipments  to  east- 
ern and  northern  points.  The  sweet  po- 
tato market  is  dead  and  the  dealers  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  even 
under  heavy  cutting  of  the  prices. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack.. $1.30©  1.50 

River  Whites,  per  box   90©  1.05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00©  2.20 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  heavy  arrivals  of  poul- 
try during  the  last  week  due  to  the  fes- 
tival in  San  Francisco.  The  price  will 
not  be  affected  however,  and  no  advance 
is  looked  for  for  several  weeks  yet.  Both 
local  and  eastern  poultry  can  be  found 
on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50©  4.50 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.50©1  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00©  9.00 

Hens,  large    6.50©  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00©  6.00 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  hein{?  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $76  per 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINE  LAND  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  A  LP  A  LP  A,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  con  tract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Old  Roosters    5.00©  5.50 

Young  Roosters    6.50©  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    S.00©  9.00 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks   6.00©  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  shows  a  slight  fall- 
ing off  since  last  reported.  This  is  due 
to  the  heavy  influx  of  San  .Joaquin  but 
t.er.  The  market  is  very  firm,  however, 
and  the  surplus  is  being  shipped  to 
northern  points. 

California  (extras,)  per  lb   32  c 

Firsts    30i [.c 

Seconds    28  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  gone  up  considerably  since 
last  reported.  All  the  poultry  centers  re- 
port a  scarcity  of  this  commodity  due  to 
the  drying  up  of  the  green  feed. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   38%c 

Firsts    32  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  remains  practical ly 
the  same  as  when  last  reported.  The  ar 
rivals  have  been  held  by  one  house,  and 
as  a  result  the  market  has  been  very  sta- 
ble. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  15\<>c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   16',^ 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

•FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fruit  shipments  still  continue 
strong.  To  date  8:111  carloads  of  fruit  have 
been  shipped  out  of  California  as  com- 
pared to  8362  last  year.  The  California 
Fruit  Distributors  report  says  that  for 
the  week  ending  last  Friday  213'i  car- 
loads of  peaches  were  shipped  out  of 
California,  73  carloads  of  pears,  318  car- 
loads of  grapes,  while  plums  have  dropped 
off  to  less  than  one  carload. 

Grapes. — The  Fruit  Distributors*  re- 
port says  that  the  Tokay  movement  is  now 
in  full  swing,  and  the  fruit  is  reported 
to  be  in  fine  condition  and  of  better  qual- 
ity than  usual.  Growers  report  that  iu: 
they  make  closer  inspection  of  their  vine- 
yards that  the  quantity  is  even  less  than 
they  expected.  The  shipments  for  Sep- 
tember will  probably  be  of  usual  volume, 
however,  it  is  expected  that  the  season 
will  end  earlier  than  heretofore.  About 
50  carloads  a  day  will  be  the  average  for 
next  week.  The  Cloverdale  Reveille  says 
$10  a  ton  for  grapes  payable  in  two  in- 
stallments, six  months  apart,  is  the  first 
offer  made  to  the  growers  of  Cloverdale 
districts  for  the  1910  crop.  The  growers 
are  to  receive  the  advantage  of  any  rise 
in  the  wine  market.  For  instance,  if  wine 
should  sell  at  10  cents  a  gallon,  the  price 
of  the  grapes  will  jump  to  $12  a  ton  and 
so  on.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  this 
year  will  be  one-third  less  the  product  of 

The  Golden  West  Winery  Co.  is  offer 
Ing  $10  a  ton  for  the  wine  grapes  around 
Lodi.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  grapes  have 
been  signed  up  by  this  company  for  a 
period  of  15  years.  Sugar  test  alone  will 
be  the  basis  for  prices  this  year  around 
Lodi,  and  grapes  which  do  not  come  up 
to  18  per  cent  will  be  refused.  At  the 
present  price  of  wine,  the  stockholders  in 
the  Lodi  Co-operative  Wineries  will  have 
received  when  the  wine  is  sold  a  total  of 
$13.50  per  ton,  less  the  cost  of  operation. 
A  report  from  Oakley  says  that  $11  and 
$12  per  ton  is  being  paid  for  the  grapes 
in  that  locality,  and  many  of  the  grow- 
ers are  holding  out  for  a  little  better 
price.  The  Woodland  Mail  says  $7  a  ton 
is  being  paid  for  Zinfandels  in  that  lo- 
cality. In  order  to  bring  $7,  black  grapes, 
such  as  Zinfandels,  Rose  of  Peru,  etc., 
must  average  24  per  cent  sugar,  and  white 
varieties  must  not  fall  below  22  per  cent. 

The  Lodi  Tokay  grapes  are  bringing 
from  $1.50  to  $1.60  a  crate  in  the  Chicago 


market.  This  is  a  record  price,  as  85 
cents  was  paid  last  year  for  the  same 
goods.  A  dispatch  from  Biggs,  Butte 
county,  says  that  Tokay  grapes  are  look- 
ing especially  fine  in  that  locality,  due  to 
the  heavy  foliage  of  the  grapevines  which 
prevented  the  fruit  from  sun  burning. 
The  same  report  says  that  wine  grapes 
are  bringing  $8  a  ton.  According  to  the 
Sacramento  Bee  $7  a  ton  is  being  paid  for 
wine  grapes  at  Yuba  City.  Around  Healds 
burg  the  price  is  much  better,  ranging 
from  $13  to  $15  a  ton.  The  crop  in  that 
locality  is  the  largest  one  in  years. 

The  growers  around  Yuba  City  are  har- 
vesting their  Thompson  seedless.  Al- 
though the  yield  in  this  section  is  not  as 
large  as  last  year,  the  prices  are  better 
and  are  going  higher.  Six,  7  and  8  cents 
is  being  paid  for  well-cured  raisins.  A 
dispatch  from  Napa  says  that  the  grapes 
in  Napa,  Solano,  and  Yolo  counties,  have 
about  all  been  purchased  by  Napa  win 
eries.  The  crop  this  year  is  about  the 
average  with  a  very  high  percentage  of 
sugar.  At  Lodi  the  situation  remains 
about  the  same  and  the  dispatch  says  the 
market  prices  for  wine  grapes  is  yet  un- 
settled. Every  grower  is  waiting  for  the 
wineries  to  state  the  price.  Some  of  the 
growers  have  been  promised  not  less  than 
$6.50  a  ton.  but  this  report  has  not  been 
confirmed.  The  shippers  around  Lodi 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  of  late  han- 
dling f.  o.  b.  grapes.  After  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent experiments  have  been  tried  out. 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  best  and 
safest  method  of  handling  f.  o.  b.  grapes 
on  the  part  of  the  shipping  company  is 
to  have  the  grapes  remain  the  property 
of  the  grower  until  accepted  by  the  buy- 
ing company  and  the  money  deposited  in 
the  bank.  This  forces  the  grower  to  put 
up  a  good  pack,  and  standardize  his  fruit 
The  San  Francisco  fruit  market  is  fairly 
active.  The  receipts  in  all  descriptions 
have  been  fairly  liberal  and  the  peach 
market  is  fairly  steady.  The  canneries- 
are  helping  out  with  this  fruit,  and  are 
paying  $30  a  ton  for  Phillips  and  $20  for 
ordinary  clings.  Plums  and  prunes  ar<- 
selling  freely  under  scant  arrivals.  Ap- 
ples are  bringing  a  very  good  price  and 
are  in  strong  demand.  Gravenstein  ap- 
ples, especially  four-tier  fruit,  have  gone 
up.  Highly  colored  Spitzenburg  and 
other  red  varieties  brought  $1.50  a  box. 
Choice  German  prunes  are  bringing  $1 
a  crate  and  are  in  strong  demand  at  that 
price.  Figs  are  easy  on  exceedingly  large 
arrivals,  while  quinces  and  winter  pears 
are  dragging.  Bartlett  pears,  however, 
are  very  firm,  and  are  bringing  gcod 
prices.  Nutmeg  melons  have  been  easy 
under  heavy  arrivals,  but.  the  coming  cele- 
bration In  San  Francisco  will  materially 
help  out  this  surplus.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  much  lower  than  last  re- 
ported while  blackberries  were  under  lim- 
ited supply  and  are  firm.  Grapes  in  the 
bulk  sold  fairly  well,  while  small  pack 
ages  drag  badly.  On  the  whole  grapes 
are  very  weak  in  every  variety. 

Peaches. — The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors says:  This  last  week's  shipment 
has  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  Salway  of- 
ferings for  the  present  season.  There  will 
be  a  limited  number  of  cars  offered  next 
week,  but  the  quantity  will  certainly  be 
very  much  less  than  has  been  shown  for 
the  past  week.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
movement  will  be  of  any  considerable 
valume  after  Wednesday.  A  dispatch 
fromPenryn  says  that  Phillips  and  Levi 
peaches  are  selling  for  $25  and  $20  re- 
cpectively,  but  that  Salways  are  so  cheap 
that  it  hardly  justifies  the  growers  in 
packing  them. 

Plums. — Movement  of  this  fruit  has 
been  too  light  during  the  past  week  to 
be  worthy  of  mention,  being  less  than 
one  car. 

Pears. — A  very  considerable  falling  off 
is  shown  in  the  shipment  of  this  variety 
of  fruit  which  will  show  further  curtail- 
ment during  the  next  seven  days.  As 
stated  before,  our  winter  pear  crop  is 
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light  and  the  shipments  have  now  very 
largely  gone  forward. 
Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless   

Wine  Grapes   

Isabellas   

Muscat   

Tokay   

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins,  4  tier. . . 

Other  varieties   

Fancy  Red   

Bellefleur   


50@ 

75c 

12.00® 

16.00 

65  @ 

80c 

85@ 

1.00 

75@ 

1.00 

1.25@ 

1.40 

65@ 

90c 

1.00@ 

1.30 

90@ 

1.00 

4.00(g) 

6.00 

5.00@ 

7.00 

6.00@ 

9.00 

08(g) 

11c 

75@ 

1.00 

50@ 

80c 

65@ 

90c 

65@ 

90c 

90® 

1.10 

1.25@ 

2.00 

60(g 

1.15 

40@ 

55c 

40  @ 

65c 

Huckleberries,  per  lb  .... 
Peaches,  freestone,  large 

Clingstone   

Plums,  per  crate   

Quinces,  per  box  

Pears,  per  box   

Bartlett  Pears   

Figs,  Black,  per  box  

White   

Brunswick   

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Peaches. — The  Porterville  Enterprise 
says  the  price  of  peaches  has  advanced 
from  5%  to  5%  cents.  This  is  the  high- 
est price  that  has  been  paid  for  fruit  in 
years.  Five  cents  a  pound  is  being  paid 
for  peaches  in  the  Oroville  district.  Re- 
ports from  Woodland  says  that  the  Yolo 
prune  crop  will  be  very  short,  but  there 
has  been  very  little  selling  as  the  grow- 
ers are  holding  on  to  their  fruit  awaiting 
better  prices. 

Raisins. — The  Fresno  Republican  says 
that  3  cents  was  recently  paid  for  1908 
and  1909  raisins,  and  3%  cents  was  paid 
for  the  1910  crop.  The  California  Dried 
Fruit  Agency  recently  sold  500  tons  of 
last  year's  raisins  for  2%  cents.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  shortage  in  the  raisin 
crop  around  Fresno  is  at  least  50  per 
cent.  This  is  not  based  on  estimates  but 
on  actual  inspection. 

A  dispatch  from  Hanford  says  that  sev- 
eral offers  of  3%  cents  have  been  made 
for  muscat  grapes,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances 3%  cents  has  been  offered.  The 
4-cent  price  is  expected  shortly  in  this 
locality.  Offers  of  3V2  cents  are  being 
made  very  freely  for  Sultanas  and  Thomp- 
sons. The  seedless  situation  has  advanced 
because  of  the  shortage  of  European  crops. 
The  opening  price  of  Zante  currants  was 
2  cents  higher  than  the  figures  last  year. 
The  holders  of  last  season's  raisins  ground 
Hanford  expect  that  they  can  get  2% 
cents  for  the  old  stock,  although  there  are 
rumors  that  there  have  been  some  sales  at 
214  cents.  A  manager  of  a  local  pack- 
ing house  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  is 
paying  anything  under  $65  a  ton  for  such 
raisins.  The  Fresno  Republican  says  Sul- 
tanas, Thompsons,  and  Muscats  are  all  of 
equal  footing,  being  offered  from  3%  to 
3y2  cents. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues  very 
firm  and  according  to  reports  from  Fresno, 
W.  A.  Veith,  of  that  place,  is  paying  $10 
for  black  grapes  and  $11  for  Faher  Zagos. 
The  Burton  who  paid  $9.50  for  a  short 
time  has  gone  back  to  $9  straight.  This 
is  said  to  be  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment among  the  wine  men  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Veith.  Black  grapes  dried  are 
bringing  as  high  as  $2.50.  It  is  said  that 
a  number  of  packers  are  trying  to  brefk 
the  present  high  raisin  mark  by  refus- 
ing to  buy  at  the  present  prices.  Activity 
and  general  firmness  characterizes  the 
San  Francisco  dried  fruit  market.  White 
figs  are  virtually  cleaned  out.  Prunes 
are  stiff  and  in  quick  demand.  Pears  are 
high.  Fresno  advices  report  that  over  a 
quarter  of  the  new  crop  of  raisins  has  al- 
ready been  bought.  The  opinion  is  that 
the  present  crop  of  all  varieties  will  be 
at  least  60,000  tons. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7%@  8%c 

Figs,  black    4  c 

Figs,  white    4    @  5%c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13  @13y2c 

Peaches    6    @  7  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4    @  5V2c 

30s,  premium  of  iy2c 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3V2c 

Thompson  Seedless    3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3y2c 

London  Layers,  3  crown . .      90c@  1.00 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  citrus  market  remains  very  weak. 
Under  the  present  heavy  arrivals  of  other 
fruits,  this  market  will  not  pick  up  for 
some  time  or  at  least  not  until  the  other 
fruits  get  scarcer. 

Valencias   $  3.50®  4.00 


Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00(g)  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00@  5.50 

Standard    2.50(g  3.00 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grape  Fruit   2.75@  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  very  strong  in  all 
varieties.  Reports  from  various  sections 
of  the  State  are  to  the  effect  that  both 
the  almond  and  walnut  crop  will  be  large 
and  the  largest  prices  will  be  paid  that  has 
been  received  in  many  years. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16y>c 

IXL    15y*c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14%c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13y2c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8y2@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  still  continues  strong 
with  excellent  prices  being  paid  for  all 
high  grade  stuff.  Some  of  the  buyers 
are  refusing  to  pay  the  present  prices, 
but  they  will  eventually  have  to  meet  it 
as  the  growers  who  hold  honey  have  them 
at  their  mercy. 

Comb— White    16    @18  c 

Amber    11    @12  c 

Extracted— Water  White   8y2@  9y2c 

Light  Amber    7    @  8  c 

Amber    5V-2@  7  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27y2@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  growers  are  waiting  for  the 
present  crop  to  be  baled  before  dickering 
in  the  market.  The  crop  over  California 
is  much  smaller  than  at  first  thought.  A 
conservative  estimate  placed  it  at  70,- 
000  bales.  There  is  no  change  in  the  es- 
timates of  Oregon  and  Washington.  In 
England  the  hop  market  is  fairly  strong 
as  this  year's  picking  is  about  over,  as 
some  315,000  cwt.  have  been  picked. 

The  Watsonville  Register  says  that  15 
cents  a  pound  is  being  paid  for  hops  in 
that  locality,  and  that  the  crop  is  a  good 
one.  A  dispatch  says  that  three-year  hop 
contracts  are  being  made  in  Sonoma  coun- 
ty for  13  cents  and  that  1910  hops  are 
selling  for  14  cents. 

1909  crop    11    @15  c 

1910  contracts    11    @16  c 


Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  beef  market  is  very  firm  with 
strengthening  all  around.  Veal  is  slight- 
ly weaker  with  heavy  arrivals  of  both 
light  and  heavy  stock.  Pork  remains  fair- 
ly good  with  a  tendency  upward.  Mutton 
is  the  weakest  of  all  the  meats  as  the  San 
Francisco  market  is  overburdened  with 
enormous  supplies  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  shippers  who  had  contracted  to  sell 
in  the  Chicago  market  had  been  scared 
off  the  eastern  markets  by  the  exceedingly 
low  prices  and  have  shipped  them  into 
San  Francisco. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  8MsC 

Cows    7    @  7y2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal   11    @12  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9% @10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9M>c 

Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight 


Steers:  No.  1   

5% 

@>  5y2c 

No.  2  

5 

g)  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  . .  . 

4yo 

g>  4%c 

No.  2   

3% 

g>  4  c 

2% 

@>  3y.c 

6% 

@  6y2c 

Medium   

6 

@>  614c 

5% 

@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs. 

9 

@  9%c 

150  to  250  lbs  

9% 

g)  9y2c 

7 

g>  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows.  10  to  20  ner  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers  

4% 

(g)  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers  

4% 

@  4y2c 

4 

@  4y2c 

Lambs   

5y2 

®  5%c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  very 

dull, 

and  at 

present  shearing  is  going  on  in 

several 

localities.  Many  of  the  sheep  growers  are 
shearing  with  an  idea  of  getting  a  longer 
staple  next  spring,  as  the  prices  now  hard- 
ly warrant  waiting  any  longer  for  a  bet- 
ter price  for  fall  wool. 

Southern    15  @17M>c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18%® 20  c 


HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  steady.    Under  ac- 
tivity of  certain  holders  of  hides  the  tan- 
ners began  to  scare  off  and  refuse  to  pay 
the  prices  asked. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10y2c 

Medium    9y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. .  8%c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs   8J/2c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8y,c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18y2c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17%c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  strong  especially 
for  heavy  draft  horses  and  delivery  wag- 
on horses.  Top  prices  are  being  offered 
for  all  heavy  stuff,  which  can  be  brought 
into  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  dray- 
men report  it  is  impossible  to  buy  any 
available  stock  in  the  county. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27l 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  fairly  good  with 
reports  from  all  sections  to  the  effect  that 
large  prices  are  being  paid  for  stock 
which  is  being  sold  by  construction  com- 
panies. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  you  are  looking  for  good  stock  to 
head  your  flock,  read  the  ad,  in  this  issue, 
of  the  "Can  ada"  Stock  Farm.  They  have 
some  of  the  best  stock  in  the  West. 


We  commence  the  publication  in  this 
issue  the  first  installment  of  an  article 
on  reclaiming  marsh  grounds,  by  C.  A. 
Bodwell,  Jr.,  an  engineer  of  experience. 
To  many  of  our  readers  the  articles  will 
be  of  great  interest. 


The  Johnson  Tractor  Co.  is  again  ad- 
vertising its  machine  in  the  Pacific 
Rubal  Press.  This  company  has  its  fac- 
tory at  Sunnyvale,  and  reports  good  re- 
sults from  its  advertising  in  this  paper 
last  season.  Write  them  for  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 


While  in  the  city  last  week,  our  good 
friend,  C.  A.  Chambers  of  the  Fresno 
Nursery  Co.,  made  us  a  pleasant  call,  and 
reported  business  prospects  good  in  the 
great  San  Joaquin  valley.  Not  content 
with  handling  a  lot  of  nursery  trees  an- 
nually, Mr.  Chambers  recently  took  a  flyer 
in  oil  stock  and  cleaned  up  a  nice  bunch 
of  money  in  the  Coalinga  territory,  but 
that  did  not  affect  his  interest  in  horti- 
culture. He  reports  a  good  early  demand 
for  prunes,  and  thinks  nursery  stock  in 
nearly  all  deciduous  lines  will  sell  well 
the  coming  season,  especially  so  in  apples, 
apricots,  cherries,  figs,  table  grapes,  wal- 
nuts and  almonds.  Mr.  Chambers  is  al- 
ways a  welcome  caller  with  his  wonderful 
versatility  as  a  story  teller. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM." 

By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.M.  Fifth  edi- 
tion, revised  and  extended,  600  large  oc- 
tavo pages,  well  illustrated.  Price,  post- 
paid, $3.00.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San 
Francisco. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  dean  and 
professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, director  and  horticulturist  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  author 
of  "California  Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field,"  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture, etc.  In  other  words,  Professor 
Wickson  has  had  large,  truly  scientific 
expeiience  in  the  things  of  which  he 
writes.    One  of  the  reasons  of  many  in- 


telligent but  misdirected  failures  in  Cali- 
fornia fruit-growing  is  dependence  upon 
books  and  instructions  written  for  East- 
ern climates,  Eastern  conditions,  Eastern 
soils,  and  Eastern  seasons.  These  books 
are  often  well-written  handbooks  by  ex- 
perienced men,  and  give  much  general 
knowledge,  but  fail  in  crucial  places.  Pro- 
fessor Wickson's  book  is  for  California 
soils,  fruit-growers,  conditions,  and  diffi- 
culties. It  presents  the  methods  which 
have  yielded  the  largest  returns,  and  it 
tells  the  reader  the  fruits  best  adapted  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  State.  It  deals 
with  soils  and  climates,  with  preparation 
and  cultivation,  orchard  fruits,  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  small  fruits,  nuts,  fruit 
preservation,  fruit  protection  from  in- 
sects and  diseases,  and  miscellaneous.  A 
copious  index  directs  you  to  anything  you 
wisn  to  find.  California  fruit-growers  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Wickson. 
It  is  the  chief  of  handbooks  in  fruit- 
growing.— Signs  of  the  Times,  Mt.  View. 


MORE  WATER 
LESS  POWER 


7<S,.-.»>0  GALLONS  A  MINUTE 

is  the  capacity  of  the  AMERICAN 
pumps  installed  to  irrigate  14,000 
ACRES  at  the  Patson  Ranch,  Stanis- 
laus County. 

Write  for  Catalog  116P  and  the  re- 
port of  the  efficiency  tests  made  by 
them.  THEN  YOU  WILL  KNOW  WHY 
they  bought  the  AMERICAN. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  Company 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  FranclNCO, 
or    AMERICAN    PUMP  COMPANY, 
341  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bates  &  Whitehurst 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


United 

States  and 

Foreign 

Patents, 

Copyrights, 

Trade 

Marks, 

Design 

Patents,etc. 


Rooms,  108-109-110-111, 
RYLAND  BUILDING 
84  South  First  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  ofllcce: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton...'  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  whlchAeach  book  is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Srad  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
<M7  Howard  St.,  San  Franclac*. 
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PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter 
FACTORIES  t 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES  t 
318  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
210  Well*  Fargo  Bdgr-,  Portland.  Ore. 
404  Kqulinblr  Bank  Bdg-..  Loa  Ang-rlea,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


Stover  Gaaol  Ine  Engines 
V4  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR  EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Koad  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

Send  for  Catalogue — Mailed  Free. 


1%  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


THE  POPULAR 

GREASE 
OF  THE  WEST. 

COMES  IN 
A  BLUE  PAIL. 


THE  RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD  OF  MERIT 

IN  EVERY  CITY, 
TOWN  AND  HAMLET 
West  of  the  Rockies. 


Ask  your  Dealer.    He  is  selling  St 

THE  BRIN1NST00L  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box  — prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write /or  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cat  toe  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St,   Su  Francisco. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 


J.  F.  COSTELLO, 


VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


K»06H  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-It. 
Head.  Ideal  ior  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Pat.Pendlng.  Write  for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Rckai.  Pkkss. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTMEY   MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  H  St,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


^  s  fes  *    'i  if*     We  can  supply  you  with 

any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 

threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
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Fortieth  Year. 


California  Vegetables. 

The  publisher  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  glad  to  announce 
this  week  the  issuance  of  Professor 
Wickson's  "California  Vegetables  in 


ditions.  For  this  reason,  though 
there  have  been  admirable  local 
writers  on  garden  practice  from  the 
beginning,  their  writings,  no  matter 
how  diligently  collected  and  how 
well  printed,  would  not  constitute  a 
suggestive    treatise    unless    the  en- 


would  be  continually  lightened  by 
enthusiastic  delight  in  the  subject 
itself.  All  these  advantages  the 
writer  can  frankly  claim,  but  how 
well  they  have  been  employed  in 
this  work  it  is  for  the  reader  to 
judge." 


Garden  and  Field"  in  its  second 
and  extended  edition.  It  is  a  large 
octavo  of  368  pages,  well  printed  and 
bound,  illustrated  and  carefully  in- 
dexed, and  in  every  way  calculated 
to  be  serviceable  to  all  who  desire  to 
grow  esculents  either  for  home  use 
or  for  sale  under  all  the  varying 
conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  water 
supply  which  exist  in  California.  By 
thus  being  true  to  California  and  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  why  methods 
must  vary  with  such  conditions,  it 
becomes  a  guide  for  this  important 
and  upbuilding  work  in  all  regions 
of  the  earth  which  have  resemblance 
to  California  in  physical  characters. 
In  this  respect  it  is  unique  in  the  hor- 
ticultural literature  of  the  world. 
From  this  point  of  view,  what  the 
author  says  of  his  work  in  its  preface 
may  be  pertinent : 

"There  are  very  good  reasons  why 
the  task  of  preparing  such  a  book 
has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  sub- 
ject is  appalling  in  its  intricacy. 
Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in 
California  are  varied  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  practice  must  vary  with 
them.  No  matter  how  skilful  and 
successful  a  man  may  be  in  his  par- 
ticular locality,  his  experience  can 
only  be  a  safe  guide  to  those  who 
happen  to  work  under  similar  con- 


A  River-Bank  Irrigated  Garden  in  California. 

quirer  should  analyze  the  local  con- 
ditions and  practice  and  translate 
them  into  terms  of  wide  applica- 
bility.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 


The  publisher  desires  to  express 
his  satisfaction  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic a  book  for  which  such  a  claim  can 
be  made,  and  he  gains  his  chief  pleas- 


it  was  chosen  for  that  place  by  the 
author  because  it  represents  a  situa- 
tion which  is  quite  characteristic  of 
California  and  yet  perhaps  not  wide- 
ly recognized  as  such  because  our 
main  highways  of  travel  usually 
traverse  our  valley  plains  and  ap- 
proach even  riverside  towns  from 
their  dry  sides.  And  yet  California 
has  an  area  of  river-bank  lands, 
sometimes  lying  low,  and  chiefly 
handsome  for  what  they  do  in  pro- 
ducts ;  sometimes  very  picturesque 
and  productive  also,  as  the  picture 
suggests.  The  time  is  coming  when 
these  riverside  farms  will  describe  a 
much  larger  figure  in  the  public  eye 
than  they  do  at  present.  The  other 
picture  is  simply  an  exponent  of 
California's  fertility  for  field  vege- 
tables, expressed  in  the  terms  of 
squashes. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  "California  Vege- 
tables" justifies  a  few  general  re- 
marks upon  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  it  treats  to  the  fuller 
enjoyment  of  California  life  and  the 
advancement  of  the  State.  Truck 
farming  is  an  important  industry  in 
California  and  has  attained  very 
unique  and  profitable  development. 
A  large  export  product  is  sent  both 
by  rail  and  sea  to  distant  markets — 
the  total  annual  exports  of  "green 


How  California  Soil  May  Cover  Itself  With  Squashes  by  Rainfall. 


the  principles  underlying  the  suc- 
cessful practice  should  be  discerned 
and  the  significance  of  conditions  be 
interpreted.  This  task  could  only  be 
discharged  by  one  who  has  had  op- 
portunity for  wide  collection  of  data, 
and  for  extended  personal  observa- 
tion as  well,  and  one  for  whom  labor 


ure  from  the  consciousness  of  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  knowledge  in 
countries  where  garden  and  field 
vegetables  find  conditions  favoring 
their  finest  development. 

One  of  the  engravings  upon  this 
page  is  a  reproduction  of  a  picture 
used  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  book  and 


vegetables"  aggregating  nearly  10,- 
000  carloads  when  growing  and  mar- 
keting conditions  are  favorable.  In 
addition  there  is  a  product  of  canned 
vegetables  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
cases  of  24  cans  each ;  of  beans,  two 
and  a  half  million  sacks,  and  of  beet 


(Continued  on  Page 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Sept.  13,  1910 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

.01 

.53 

66 

44 

Red  Bluff 

T 

T 

.15 

96 

52 

Sacramento 

.00 

.00 

.10 

92 

48 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

T 

.01 

80 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.00 

90 

42 

Fresno   

.00 

T 

.00 

100 

54 

Independence... 

.00 

.44 

.00 

96 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.07 

98 

.42 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.04 

.00 

98 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.05 

.00 

86 

58 

The  Week. 


Variable  winds  and  temperatures,  the  play  of 
the  clouds  and  the  feel  of  the  air  betoken  the  ap- 
proach of  California  spring-time.    California  is 
fortunate  in  doubling  the  blessings  of  spring- 
time which  most  parts  of  the  world  enjoy.  First 
there  is  the  spring-time  which  follows  the  heat  in 
the  interior  valleys  bringing  a  delicious  coolness 
to  the  early  morning  and  crystal  clearness  to 
the  atmosphere  which  reveals  the  distant  moun- 
tain tops  with  a  sharpness  which  their  outlines 
do  not  often  reveal  through  the  haze  of  summer. 
There  is  also  the  spring-time  in  the  coast  regions 
which  brings  a  little  higher  heat  because  the  ar- 
rest of  ocean  winds  gives  the  declining  sun  oppor- 
tunity to  warm  the  earth  as  even  the  vertical 
sun  of  midsummer  could  not  do  because  of  the 
screen  of  summer  fogs  which  the  landward  winds 
interposed.    These  two  manifestations,  differing 
in  effects  upon  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  are 
simply  phases  of  one  seasonal  change  and  mark 
the  approach  of  the  autumnal  spring-time  in  Cal- 
ifornia, the  beginning  of  a  new  growing  season, 
the  advent  of  another  crop-year — reminding  the 
California  ruralist  of  new  duties  and  announcing 
new  opportunities  to  one  who  understands  the 
superlative  advantage  in  California  of  beginning 
early  and  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  to  get  the 
most  from  the  land  and  from  his  own  labor.  Of 
course  California  has  also  the  delights  of  the  true 
vernal  spring-time,  marked  by  the  change  from 
the  short,  dark  days  of  the  rainy  season,  to  the 
more  abundant  light  and  heat  of  the  drier  months: 
a  season  of  blossoms  and  flowers  and  of  activity 
of  the  tenderer  plants,  when  the  "rare  days  of 
June"  appear  in  the  California  March  and  April. 
Of  the  two  California  spring-times  which  attend 
the  equinoxes,  the  one  of  September  is  the  greater 
in  agricultural  and  horticultural  significance  be- 
cause it  is  really  the  beginning  of  the  crop-year 
and  because  timely  work  then  gives  success  with 
plants  which  make  their  returns  during  the  winter 
and,  besides  that,  it  insures  the  best  results  with 
other  plants  which  yield  their  rewards  in  the  dry 
season  which  lies  beyond.    The  delicious  Septem- 
ber weather  with  us  is  not.  therefore,  an  outhold- 
ine  of  cheer  to  encourage  one  to  endure  an  ap- 
proaching winter  but  a  foretaste  of  the  delights 
of  a  rainy  season  which,  except  during  actual 
storms,  is  a  time  of  plowing  and  sowing,  planting 


and  pruning  and  of  other  fundamental  operations 
which  underlie  the  success  of  the  year.  The  March 
spring-time,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  the  way  to 
the  haste  of  haying  and  harvest,  the  distress  of 
late  plantings  in  high  heat  for  which  they  have 
no  proper  rooting  unless  the  grower  come  to  their 
relief  with  cultivation  as  their  needs  require. 
The  September  spring-time  looks  to  a  beginning 
and  the  March  spring-time  to  a  finish  of  the  year 
— so  far  as  a  finish  can  come  to  a  year  which  is 
action  from  end  to  end. 


We  recall  these  conditions,  which  are  quite  trite 
in  the  hearing  of  an  old  Californian,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  thousands  of  newcomers  who  are  look- 
ing to  us  to  advise  them  about  a  country  which 
is  new  to  them.  They  are  joining  our  ranks  of 
readers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  where  they  are 
making  homes,  by  individual  selection  or  under 
the  encouragement  of  colony  enterprises.  There 
were  never  so  many  of  them  in  California  as  now 
and  they  give  us  new  inspiration  for  preaching 
because  they  are  so  attentive  and  manifest  such 
a  winning  welcome  to  exhortation.  Much  as  we 
love  old  Californians,  the  new  Californians  fill 
our  heart  with  emotion  and  constitute  our  pen  a 
fountain  of  words.  We  give  them  this  tip  as  to 
what  the  coming  of  the  rains  means  so  that  they 
may  forsake  their  old  idea  that  autumn  warmth 
is  a  forerunner  of  killing  frosts  and  ice  and  snow. 
Let  them  be  filled  with  the  new  idea  that  they 
should  now  be  busiest  in  preparation  for  soil 
working,  sowing  and  planting.  Of  course  it  may 
be  weeks  before  the  ground  in  the  dryer  parts  of 
the  State  will  get  moisture  enough  for  doing 
things,  but  if  one  trusts  too  much  to  that  assur- 
ance the  land  may  come  into  condition  before  they 
are  ready  to  do  anything  and  then  they  will  be  be- 
hind their  work  for  the  whole  year.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  together  the  work  stock,  to  buy  the 
tools,  seed,  trees,  so  that  everything  may  be  deliv- 
ered when  wanted.  If  one  has  had  so  little  fore- 
thought that  he  has  not  yet  decided  what  he  is 
to  do,  he  certainly  should  delay  no  longer  and 
should  then  act  upon  his  determinations  just  as 
soon  as  possible. 


New  Californians  cannot  lie  blamed  for  being 
late  when  they  do  not  know  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing  early.  Those  who  expect  to  sell  tools,  imple- 
ments, supplies,  trees,  seeds,  etc..  neglect  their 
fluty  to  their  own  business  and  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  State  through  the  prosperity  of  newcomers 
when  they  delay  their  advertising  until  everything 
and  everybody  is  in  a  rush  to  catch  up  with  the 
time.  The  dealers  in  urban  goods  are  much  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  dealers  in  rural  merchan- 
dise. During  the  last  few  years  Christmas  gift  ad- 
vertising has  begun  in  November  and  the  Christ- 
mas trade  has  covered  a  long  period  during  which 
it  could  be  handled  much  more  economically  and 
with  vastly  greater  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 
Even  now  one  will  see  in  the  city  papers  inspired 
admonition  to  buy  Christmas  gifts  while  the  goods 
are  fresh  and  the  money  in  hand.  The  implement 
dealer,  the  seedsman,  nurseryman  and  others  who 
live  to  win  rural  dollars  are  too  apt  to  delay  their 
announcements  until  the  planter  is  too  busy  to 
consider  them  carefully  and  then  blows  his  money 
into  something  which  may  be  good  enough  in  gen- 
eral but  of  less  good  to  him.  All  such  advertising 
should  begin  a  month  or  tAvo  in  advance  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  and  not  at  the  beginning 
or  after  it.  Continuation  should  be  provided  for 
as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  to  place  desirable  stock 
or  materials,  but  the  one  who  begins  late  has  to 
deal  mainly  with  people  who  are  late,  and  when 
the  late  lead  the  late — ah  me.  it  makes  us  sad. 
Therefore  we  exhort  those  who  furnish  various 


supplies  to  teach  beginners  to  be  early  by  con- 
stantly keeping  them  in  mind  of  the  rewards  of 
earliness.  Get  out  catalogues  early,  tell  people 
they  are  ready  early,  fill  your  books  with  advance 
orders,  sell  to  advanced  people  and  in  only  one 
thing  will  you  be  last  in  the  game  of  life :  you  will 
be  last  to  die  for  you  will  live  long  on  the  earth. 


Thus  we  teach  by  precept:  in  one  thing  we  teach 
also  by  example.  An  extended  notice  on  other 
pages  tells  of  the  issuance  of  a  new  edition  of  our 
book  ''Calif or  nia  Vegetables."  It  is  now  the  mo- 
ment when  the  book  can  do  its  purchaser  most 
good  for  it  preaches  the  doctrine  of  earliness  with 
most  specific  instances.  It  shows  how  by  begin- 
ning now  one  can  have  his  garden  full  of  sass 
through  the  rounded  year  and  it  tells  just  how  to 
do  this  under  the  varying  conditions  prevailing 
in  this  State.  It  tells  how  to  turn  every  drop  of 
rain  and  every  degree  of  heat  to  best  account.  It 
will  go  into  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  know 
how  to  be  always  ahead  of  the  game.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  garden  is  true  also,  in  different  ways, 
of  the  field,  the  orchard,  the  stock,  and  poultry 
yard — perhaps  everywhere.  We  trust  that  our 
bringing  out  this  book  just  at  this  time  will  be  con- 
sidered an  example,  suggestive  to  all  who  wish  to 
help  others  to  be  early  in  their  work,  to  show  them 
the  way  to  be  early  by  offering  them  the  things  to 
be  early  with. 


It  is  a  long  jump  of  course  from  the  man  who 
works  late  to  the  man  who  will  not  work  at  all, 
but  the  relation  is  suggested  somehow.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  that  Germany  is  succeeding  in 
making  her  "habitually  idle"  citizens  of  some 
agricultural  account.    It  seems  that  they  have  in  ■< 
operation    Zwangsanstalten    institutions,  which 
compel  the  shiftless  loafer  to  work  whether  he  will 
or  not.    Briefly  outlined,  it  may  be  said  that  any  I 
able-bodied  person  reported  as  being  "habitually  |  . 
idle"  and  thereby  allowing  his  dependents  to  be 
supported  by  public  charity  is  liable  to  deporta- 
tion, for  not  less  than  twelve  months  at  a  time,  I 
to  some  desolate  moor  or  bog.  where  he  is  com-  I 
pelled  to  work  at  reclaiming  the  waste  land  for  ] 
the  State  until  he  shows  signs  of  living  a  life  of  J 
industry.    He  receives,  according  to  the  energy 
displayed,  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day :  but 
out  of  this  he  has  to  pay  50  to  70  per  cent  for  his  • 
food,  lodging  and  the  clothes  supplied  him.  The 
residue  goes  to  his  Wife  and  children,  who  are  thus 
taken  off  the  public  treasury.    It  is  said  that  the 
result  of  the  system  is  that  the  entire  country  is 
cleared  of  the  riffraff  class  that  is  more  respon- 
sible for  crime  than  any  other.   In  many  cases  the 
chronic  loafer  drifts  back  again,  but  the  writer 
of  the  report  significantly  adds:  "A  large  percen- 
tage of  the  inmates  of  the  Zwangsanstalten  do  not 
return" — leaving  us  to  infer  that  work  kills  them, 
at  which  result  we  are  notsurprised. 


Two  things  we  have  been  reasonably  sure  of  for 
some  time:  first,  that  the  attempt  of  the  railways 
to  gobble  up  the  increased  tariff  on  lemons  would 
be  used  as  the  best  free  trade  argument  of  the 
day  ;  second,  that  the  free-trade  dallying  of  reform 
Republicans  would  be  taken  as  indicating  that  Cal- 
ifornians did  not  appreciate  the  influence  of  du-  j 
ties  against  foreign,  cheap-labor  products  as  of  i 
any  particular  account.  Just  exactly  both  of  these 
things  are  being  done  by  the  free-trade  doctrin- 
aires.   This  is  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post:  ** 

"This  is  what  makes  the  insurgent  victory  at  , 
the  California  primaries  so  significant.  The  coast 
growers  get  more  protection  for  their  lemons  but 
the  railroads  promptly  absorbed  it  by  raising 
freight  rates.  The  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  prac- 
tically unchanged  but  with  the  same  protection 
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on  refined  sugar  the  trust  now  gets  billions  of 
pounds  of  raw  sugar  duty  free  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  There  is  protection  on  the  raisins 
that  California  produces,  also  heavy  protection  on 
the  steel,  wool  and  cotton  she  consumes.  In  short, 
sizing  it  all  up  California  finds  herself  getting  the 
worst  of  the  bargain — which  ought  to  be  instruc- 
tive to  those  communities,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  this  country,  for  which  the  new  tariff  is  all 
debit  and  no  credit." 

There  it  is.  California  is  credited  with  holding 
the  protection  to  her  new  and  unique  industries 
as  a  negligible  matter.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
menace  to  our  greatest  producing  enterprises  and 
investments?  Now  that  the  railway  gobble  of 
the  lemon  increase  is  held  up  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  now  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  been  reformed  enough  for  present 
purposes  perhaps,  is  it  not  important  that  all  who 
have  force  should  get  husy  to  show  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  California's  position  with 
reference  to  the  protective  tariff  is  being  seriously 
misrepresented  ?  Wouldn't  there  be  a  time  in  Cal- 
ifornia values  if  our  industries  were  unprotected 
against  invasion  by  South  European  productions? 


Speaking  of  freight  rates  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  New  Orleans  people  are  manifesting 
as  much  interest  in  California  beans  as  though 
they  were  Bostonians.  They  are  still  after  the  rail- 
ways for  alleged  discrimination  in  rates  on  Cali- 
fornia beans  and  peas.  They  charge  the  rate  to 
Texas  points  from  California  on  dried  beans  was 
7.")  cents,  while  the  rate  to  New  Orleans  was  85 
cents.  Complaint  was  filed  and  the  railway  raised 
the  Texas  rate  to  the  same  figure  as  those  apply- 
ing to  New  Orleans.  The  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Trade  asks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  the  rate  be  reduced  to  75  cents  and  that  local 
shippers  be  refunded  the  difference  of  10  cents 
on  all  shipments  made  during  the  time  the  Texas 
rate  was  75  cents.  Our  sympathies  are,  of  course, 
with  New  Orleans  people.  Anyone  who  fights  as 
hard  as  they  for  so  good  a  California  product 
should  have  it  at  the  most  favorable  terms. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  San  Francisco  has 
ever  seen  was  the  convention  of  the  native  sons 
and  daughters  last  week.  Some  observers  de- 
scribe the  spectacles  arranged  by  them  were  as 
much  ahead  of  Portola  as  the  present  day  is  ahead 
of  the  Spanish  regime  in  California.  An  appre- 
ciative writer  in  a  city  paper  pays  this  tribute  to 
the  rural  sons  and  daughters  of  California  :  "The 
crowd  paid  a  silent  tribute  to  the  healthiness  of 
California  by  the  sun-burned  faces  and  stalwart 
figures  of  both  men  and  women  from  the  country. 
That  as  sturdy  a  race  of  people  as  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world  inhabits  this  State  was 
proved  for  all  to  see  by  simply  taking  a  glance  at 
any  part  of  the  human  wall  that  lined  the  streets. 
Prosperity,  too,  showed  unmistakably  in  dress  and 
!  manner  both.  There  was  nothing  of  the  typical 
"hayseed"  to  be  found.  The  small  farmer  was 
there  in  his  thousands,  with  his  family,  seeing 
the  sights:  but  in  dress  and  manner  he  was  the 
substantial  family  man.  who  knows  how  to  attire 
and  conduct  himself  and  his  affairs  as  a  man  of 
education  and  inherent  refinement." 

This  is.  of  course,  a  fact  of  common  observation 
as  to  the  distinctive  quality  of  rural  Californians, 
but  we  are  pleased  to  find  recognition  of  it  in  ur- 
iban  circles. 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Soil  Exhaustion  by  Wheat  Grawing. 

To  the  Editor:    I  am  looking  into  the  facts 
ibout  irrigation,  farm  practice  and  fruit  raising 


in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  I  am  particularly  de- 
sirous of  finding  out  how  long  continued  use  of 
land  for  wheat  affects  the  soil  for  other  farm  crops 
and  for  fruit  raising. — S.  J.  T.,  Portage.  Wis. 

What  is  generally  known  of  the  exhaustion  of 
soil  fertility  by  the  growth  of  wheat  is  true  of 
California  as  of  other  regions.  The  substances 
which  are  most  grievously  reduced  are  the  nitroge- 
nous matters  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  although  one 
can  tell  from  the  growth  of  young  grain  on  places 
over  which  straw  has  been  burned,  that  potash, 
although  shown  to  be  abundant  in  California  soils 
by  analysis,  may  be  increased  in  application  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  manifested  by  the  plant 
in  its  growth.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
California  soils  possess  active  elements,  and  agen- 
cies of  fertility  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  the 
soils  of  the  humid  regions  of  the  country.  It  is 
common  experience  in  this  State  that  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  surface  soil  by  wheat  may  be  largely 
disregarded  in  the  planting  of  deeper  rooting 
plants  like  fruit  trees,  alfalfa,  etc. ;  for  some  of  our 
most  profitable  fruit  ranches  are  upland  which 
has  been  very  much  reduced  in  fertility  by  long 
wheat  growing.  Whenever  proper  cultivation  is 
practised  and  when  irrigation  is  supplied,  as  may 
be  necessary.  California  lands  manifest  abundant 
fertility  and  durability.  Our  good  deep  soils  are 
only  worn  near  the  surface  by  grain  growing. 


Manure  in  Seed  Beds. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  orange  seed  bed,  planted  April 
30?  When  about  two  inches  high  the  seedlings 
began  to  die,  and  are  at  it  now.  I  have  lost  about 
three-fourths  of  my  trees.  I  put  some  fresh  ma- 
nure on  ground  when  plowed.  I  have  used  the 
same  amount  of  water  as  I  used  on  other  beds 
which  are  all  right.  I  have  not  watered  for  two 
weeks,  and  stir  deeply.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  save  the  balance?  Shall  I  water 
much  or  little? — Orower,  Glendora. 

No  one  can  intelligently  answer  your  questions 
without  learning  what  condition  prevails  in  your 
seed  bed  by  study  of  it.  If  you  used  much  green 
manure  on  this  bed,  the  probability  is  that  the 
seedlings  are  killed  by  the  active  fermentation 
of  the  manure,  and  the  way  to  reduce  that  it  to 
apply  water  more  freely,  providing  the  soil  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  will  not  become  water- 
logged. It  is  very  dangerous  to  use  manure  in 
a  seed  bed  and  very  seldom  desirable,  if  the  land 
has  ordinary  richness;  and  it  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  use  manure  which  has  not  properly 
rotted  out,  and,  therefore,  ready  to  be  incorpor- 
ated into  the  soil  and  not  likely  to  cause  high 
heat  and  drying  out  by  its  fermentation.  If  sur- 
plus water  will  readily  distribute  itself  through 
the  openness  of  the  sub-soil  the  best  way  to  cool 
down  the  manure  is  to  irrigate  freely. 


Humus  Burning  Out. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  dry-plowing  land,  in  preparation  for  sow- 
ing oats  for  hay,  injures  the  soil?  I  have  heard 
that  dry  plowing  tends  to  wear  out  the  soil  as  the 
soil  is  exposed  to  the  sun  a  long  time  before  har- 
rowing. I  have  been  dry-plowing  my  land  to  kill 
the  weeds  but  had  a  light  crop  of  hay  this  year.— 
Enquirer,  Fort  Bragg. 

There  is  believed  to  be  what  is  called  "a  burn- 
ing out  of  humus."  by  long  exposure  of  the  soil 
to  the  intense  heat  of  our  interior  districts,  but 
this  operation  would  be  obviously  less  or  absent  in 
a  coast  region  like  Humboldt  county.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  reduction  of  humus  is  due  more 
to  the  lack  of  effort  to  maintain  the  supply  than 
to  the  actual  destruction  of  it  by  culture  methods. 
Such  a  little  time  as  might  intervene  between  dry 
plowing  and  sowing,  in  your  situation,  could  not 
be  charged  with  any  appreciable  destruction  of 


soil  fertility.  It  is  altogether  more  probable  that 
your  crop  was  less  from  loss  of  moisture  than 
from  loss  of  other  plant  food:  and  it  is  desirable 
to  harrow  a  dry  plowing,  not  so  much  to  save 
the  soil  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to 
conserve  the  moisture,  which,  as  you  know,  will 
rise  from  below  and  will  rapidly  be  evaporated 
from  the  undisturbed  bases  of  your  furrows. 
Therefore,  we  should  harrow  a  dry  plowing  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  with  particular  reference 
to  the  moisture  supply  rather  than  to  other  forms 
of  fertility. 

Apple  Aphis  on  Scions. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  bud  a  few  apple  trees. 
Can  you  give  me  a  formula  with  which,  by  im- 
mersing the  cuttings,  I  can  destroy  green  aphis, 
woolly  aphis,  and  what  I  call  black  aphis  which 
causes  black  leaves  and  stems  curling  the  leaves 
and  causing  them  to  fall.  It  also  makes  a  sooty 
appearance  on  young  growth. — J.  M.  R.,  Sebasto- 
pal. 

All  aphids  will  give  you  smutty  leaves  and 
twigs  and  the  apple  leaf  or  green  aphis  will  do  all 
the  things  which  you  desire  to  avoid.  These  pests 
are  now  in  the  egg  stage  and  we  do  not  know  any 
solution  which  will  kill  the  eggs  of  the  leaf  aphis 
without  also  destroying  the  bark  and  rendering 
your  scions  useless.  These  eggs  are  small,  shiny, 
black  objects,  which  you  can,  however,  readily 
see  with  the  magnifying  glass,  and  if  you  are 
only  going  to  use  a  few  scions  or  bud  sticks,  it  is 
possible  to  look  them  over  very  carefully  and  by 
using  a  brush  or  knife  poin  dislodge1  all  such  eggs. 
The  aphis  will  continue  in  the  egg  stage  until  a 
new  brood  hatches,  just  after  the  growth  starts 
next  spring.  Although  the  aphis  when  on  the  leaf 
is  very  easy  to  kill  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  to- 
bacco extract,  if  you  manage  to  get  the  spray  to 
strike  it,  it  is  almost  practically  impossible  to  kill 
it  with  an  application  at  this  time  of  the  year 
without  injury  to  the  bark.  Scrubbing  the  scions 
with  something  like  an  old  tooth  brush  and  soap 
suds  would  probably  clean  everything  off  and 
might  be  practicable  on  a  small  scale. 


Probably  Not  for  Mining  Timber. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  planting  eucalyptus  trees  on  a  somewhat 
large  scale  to  replace  the  timbers  which  have  been 
cut  near  our  mines  in  Costa  Rica.  Have  blue  gums 
ever  been  tried  for  mine  timbers  to  your  knowl- 
edge and  will  they  rot  as  fast  or  faster  than  sec- 
ond growth  pine  timbers  in  damp  places? — En- 
quirer, New  Jersey. 

The  blue  gum  has  a  very  bad  reputation  with 
us  for  durability  when  exposed  to  air  and  mois- 
ture combined.  AVe  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  used  for  mining  timber,  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  quick  decay  when  tried  as  fence  posts, 
posts  for  sheds  and  corrals,  etc.,  is  likely  to  dis- 
courage miners  from  making  any  trial  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  the  reputation  of  lasting  a 
good  deal  longer  than  pine  when  used  for  piles 
in  sea  water.  Some  of  our  mining  farmers  may 
be  able  to  write  us  something  along  the  line  of 
the  query. 

Walnut  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  anything  been  published 
concerning  the  walnut  blighl  remedy]  If  any  bul- 
letin has  been  published  I  will  consider  it  a  great 
favor  if  you  would  let  nie  know  the  number  of 
such. —  Reader,  Hollister. 

No  remedy  has  been  demonstrated  to  accom- 
plish enough  to  warrant  its  employment.  For  this 
reason  the  effort  to  secure  blight-resisting  varie- 
ties is  advancing.  A  good  statement  is  given  in 
Bulletin  203  of  the  California  Experiment  Station, 
which  you  will  receive  on  application  to  the  Di- 
rector at  Berkeley. 
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Horticulture. 


MR.  BURBANK S  WORK  WITH  THE  BEACH 
PLUM. 


Last  week  Mr.  Burbank  sent  to  the  editor  of 
this  journal  an  exceedingly  interesting  collection 
of  plums  with  this  iiinque  note: 

As  ypu  have  published  a  book  on  fruits,  and  as 
1  have  have  an  opportunity  to  steal  a  few  mo- 
ments at  this  season  to  send  you  some  sample 
plums  (which  I  have  not  had  before  during  the 
past  tive  years  while  connected  with  the  Carne- 
gie Institution,  nor  this  summer  until  the  present 
date),  I  send  you  sixty-six  varieties  of  new  plums, 
all  seedlings  of  the  tough  little  bush  plum,  "Mar- 
itima,"  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  garden 
pea,  as  you  know. 

I  began  on  the  Maritima  plum  twenty  or  more 
years  ago  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness 
and  its  utter  contempt  for  any  ordinary  climatic 
conditions,  and  have  been  joked  a  good  deal  by 
Judge  Leib  and  others  about  my  "dinky  little 
plums,"  but  by  pollenizing  the  best  of  the  Tri- 
floras,  Americas.  Domesticas.  Damsons.  Myrobo- 
lans.  Simonii,  Nigras.  Wild  Goose.  Chiekasaws, 
Sand  plums,  and  all  their  various  hybrids,  have 
produced  a  strain  of  plums  which  will  outbear 
anything  ever  seen  in  the  fruit  line,  except  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  opuntias. 

While  the  Maritima  grows  about  three  feet 
high  these  new'  varieties  will  often  grow  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  but  never  quite  as  large  perhaps  as 
other  plums.  Compact  in  form,  and  as  certain 
to  produce  fruit  annually  as  they  are  leaves  or 
buds;  all  without  exception  have  Maritima-like  fo- 
lia y'.  untroubled  by  insects,  fungus  or  anything 
else;  all  with  one  exception  ripen  between  August 
1.")  ;iihI  November  15,  this  exception  being  a  plum 
weighing  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  each,  which 
ripens  from  June  15  to  September;  all  have  small 
blossoms  like  the  .Maritima.  varying  in  size  how- 
ever: all  without  exception  bloom  after  other 
plums  are  done  blooming  thus  escaping  all  spring 
frosts  and  vicissitudes  of  climate.  These  sam- 
ples are  a  few  which  I  happen  to  have  on  hand 
today.    I  have  1600  more  varieties  of  the  same. 

Luther  Bi  rbank. 

Santa  Rosa.  September  1. 

|  This  collection  which  w  as  displayed  in  the  Agri- 
cultural  building  at  the  University,  has  attracted 
wide  attention.  It  is  chiefly  significant  as  illus- 
trating the  natural  tendency  to  variation,  and  va- 
riation as  extended  and  influenced  by  crossing  a 
wild  species  with  the  pollen  from  blossoms  of 
other  wild  species  and  of  the  horticultural  varie- 
ties developed  from  them.  Mr.  Burbank's  work 
is  largely  based  upon  these  tendencies  to  varia- 
tion, as  promoted  by  his  notable  skill  and  excep- 
tional breadth  of  effort.  All  the  fruits  shown 
are  produced  through  one  seed-parent,  the  primus 
maritima.  by  using  different  pollenizers.  The  won- 
derful variations  produced  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  remembered  that  the  seed-parent 
of  all  of  them  is  fas  Mr.  Burbank  says  in  his  let- 
ter), a  wild  plum,  hardly  larger  than  a  pea, 
borne  upon  a  low  shrub  occupying  inhospitable 
situations  upon  the  sea  coast  of  New  England  and 
elsewhere. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  varieties,  striking,  as 
some  of  them,  are  not  horticulturally  valuable, 
because  other  varieties  now  in  use  are  just  as 
good.  Only  a  very  few  out  of  thousands  of  varie- 
ties can  be  counted  real  horticultural  acquisitions. 

This  a<  unts  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burbank  has 

to  destroy  perhaps  a  thousand  crosses  to  one  which 
according  to  his  high  standards  of  judging,  he 

considers    worthy    of    further  propagation.  

Editob.] 

THE  BLACK  PEACH  APHIS. 

.Mr  Dudley  Moulton.  Deputy  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture,  issues  the  following: 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  black 
peach  aphis  (Aphis  persicae-niger)  has  recently 

been  found  in  the  Santa.  Clara  valley,  and  as.  this. 


is  one  of  the  pests  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
guard  against,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  become 
established  in  the  valley.  It  means  one  more  pest 
against  which  a  constant  warfare  must  be  waged. 

The  black  peach  aphis,  so  called  because  of  its 
dark  reddish-black  color,  attacks  the  leaves, 
branches,  the  larger  limbs  and  trunks  and  the 
roots  of  peach  trees.  Like  the  woolly  aphis  of 
the  apple,  those  forms. which  attack  the  trees 
above  the  ground  can  be  checked  by  spraying,  but 
tin'  individuals  which  attack  the  roots  can  hardly 
be  controlled.  The  trees  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley which  arc  known  to  be  infested  were  pur- 
chased from  a  local  nurseryman  and  planted  in 
February,  1908.  The  trees  have  since  proven 
false  to  name,  and  now  that  they  are  found  in- 
fested with  the  black  peach  aphis  we  think  they 
also  must  have  been  imported  from  somewhere 
outside  of  California.  Orchardists  who  propose 
planting  peach  trees  during  the  coming  season 
should  insist  on  a  proper  guarantee  that  the  trees 
will  be  true  to  name  and  also  that  they  are  prop- 
erly inspected. 


BUDDING  OLIVES. 


Mr.  William  Winsor.  who  is  connected  with 
the  American  Olive  Co..  at  Los  Angeles,  was  in 
Tulare  recently  and  gave  the  Register  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  budding  the  olive: 

Do  not  prune  your  trees  in  any  manner  before 
budding,  unless  it  be  some  trees  that  have  a  dense 
close  top,  and  these  should  be  opened  out  to  let 
some  light  and  circulation  through  the  center  of 
the  tree,  but  in  any  case  this  must  be  done  long 
enough  before  budding  to  thoroughly  recover 
from  whatever  shock  it  may  have  received.  Your 
tree  must  be  in  good  vigorous  condition,  with  the 
sap  flowing  freely,  or  you  will  throw  your  work- 
away. ~The  principal  care  after  this  is  to  cut  the 
buds  smoothly,  tie  tightly  and  thoroughly  and 
wax  properly. 

The  buds  must  come  from  newr  growth  wood, 
that  is.  growth  of  the  past  year,  and  yet  not  too 
soft  or  unmatured.  The  bud  is  really  one  of  the 
small  lateral  limbs  cut  from  the  central  shoot,  and 
cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  real  buds  of  the 
base,  thus  leaving  the  stem  about  four  inches  long 
from  the  base  or  so-called  bud.  the  part  inserted 
in  the  cut  of  the  limb. 

Experience  shows  that  care  must  be  taken  in 
selecting  buds,  where  the  lateral  limb  is  not  too 
small  in  diameter,  as  in  that  case  there  is  not 
enough  wood  to  hold  vitality  until  the  bud  begins 
to  draw  on  the  main  tree.  The  bud  must  be  cut 
from  the  stock  with  one  smooth  continuous  cut. 
and  deep  enough  to  cut  a  sliver  of  the  core  wood, 
enough  to  stiffen  the  bud,  and  yet  not  too  much. 
This  core  wood  is  very  hard,  and  under  the  bud 
there  is  a  very  hard  core  which  is  apt  to  be  more 
prominent  than  the  bark  edge  of  the  bud.  and  in 
this  must  be  cut  out  with  the  knife  to  allow  the 
bud  to  bind  flatly  on  the  core  of  the  limb,  keeping 
in  mind  always  that  the  bark  of  the  bud  is  where 
the  sap  firsl  connects,  and  the  adhesion  made. 

In  cutting  any  of  this  wood  from  the  center  of 
the  bud.  don't  whittle  at  it.  and  don't  get  the 
inner  surface  soiled  by  the  fingers  or  any  foreign 
substance.  Whatever  cuts  are  made  must  be 
smooth  and  regular,  and  if  you  do  not  make  a  suc- 
cessful cut  on  the  bud  use  plenty  of  string  and  tic 
tightly,  especially  at  the  upper  end  of  I  In-  CU1  on 
the  limb,  and  immediately  over,  that  is.  just  above 
and  below  the  bud.  Wax  thoroughly  all  over  the 
cut  to  exclude  the  air.  You  can  bud  at  any  time 
during  the  spring  or  sunnner.  when  the  sap  is 
flowing  freely,  and  when  you  see  thai  the  bud 
has  "taken"  you  can  cut  (not  sooner  than  two 
months)  the  limb  down  within  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  the  bud.  You  can  put  in  from  two  to  four 
buds  in  a  large  limb. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgab  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  Horace  Greely  who  said  many  years  ago. 
"Co  West,  young  man."  and  the  young  men.  and 
women,  have  been  following  his  advice  ever  since 
that  time.  There  is  no  truer  saying  than  that  of 
"  Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its.  way." 


Just  at  this  time  many  thousands  of  prospective 
homeseekers  are  flocking  into  California,  a  great 
part  of  them  intending  to  make  this  State  Iheir 
future  home.  Many  of  them  will  settle  in  the 
rapidly  growing  cities  all  over  the  State,  and  still 
many  others  will  take  up  small  ranches  that  they 
may  make  a  comfortable  living  in  this  comfort- 
able climate,  some  of  them  to  raise  peaches, 
grapes  and  other  deciduous  fruits,  some  to  grow 
grain,  alfalfa  or  chickens,  and  some  others  to 
raise  citrus  fruits,  oranges  and  lemons,  grape? 
fruit,  and,  I  almost  wrote,  citron,  but  more  of 
that  later. 

To  satisfy  these  land  hungry  people  the  old 
ranchos  of  California  are  rapidly  being  cut  into 
smaller  and  smaller  tracts.  Like  in  the  great 
middle  West,  where  the  cowboy  and  the  cattle 
drove  out  the  Indian  an  dthe  buffalo,  only  in  turn 
to  be  driven  out  by  the  farmer,  so  also  in  Cali- 
fornit  have  (he  old  Mexican  land  grants  of  vast 
acres  been  cut  into  smaller,  but  still  big,  grain 
ranches,  and  they  in  turn  to  smaller  holdings,  for 
the  production  of  fruits,  and  again  many  of  these 
small  orchards  have  yielded  to  the  encroachments 
of  growing  towns  and  have  become  town  or  city 
lots. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Small  holdings  mean 
more  people,  and  I  have  heard  it  given  in  figures 
just  what  each  person  added  to  a  community 
added  to  its  land  values.  Every  little  bit  helps 
to  make  just  a  little  bit  more.  Many  of  our 
southern  California  cities  were  built  artificially, 
meaning  that  large  tracts  were  cut  into  small  or- 
chards, water  provided  and  settlers  invited.  Rod- 
lands,  Riverside.  Ontario.  Upland  and  Corona 
were  all  built  in  this  fashion,  the  towns  growing 
in  the  center  of  the  orange  and  lemon  orchards. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  but  two  very 
large  tracts  devoted  to  the  raising  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  These  companies  both  have  very  large 
areas  of  land  under  the  finest  of  cultivation,  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  can  long  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  demands  for  small  orchards,  in 
fact,  I  learned  today  that  one  of  them  has  r  nth- 
sold  part  of  its  land,  known  as  the  West  River- 
side Estate,  to  Los  Angeles  people  who  will  cut  its 
finely  contoured  600  acres  of  bearing  trees  into 
5.  10  and  20-acre  lots  at  prices  ranging  from  $800 
to  $1250  per  acre  and  on  very  easy  terms. 

Most  of  our  orchard  buyers  will  have  very  little, 
if  any.  knowledge  of  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits, 
and  that  little  from  books.  Some  of  them  will  be 
merchants  or  professional  men  or  men  who  have 
raised  other  products  in  the  Hast  or  middle  West. 
They  will  have  been  successful  in  their  various 
lines  or  they  would  not  now  have  enough  capital 
to  invest  in  high  priced  orchards.  The  question 
will  no  doubt  arise  many  times  with  them,  "Is 
there  money  in  orange  growing  if  rightly  handled, 
and,  if  so,  can  I  handle  it  rightly?  Let  me  say 
that  there  is  money  in  that  kind  of  orange  grow- 
ing, and  that  the  most  successful  orange  growers 
today  are  men  who  made  their  pile  in  other  lines. 
C.  c.  Chapman  of  Placentia,  undoubtedly  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  orange  grower  in  the 
world,  was  formerly  a  minister,  d  E.  Rumsey  of 
the  Alta  Cresa  Groves,  near  Riverside,  is  a  retired 
manufacturer,  and  many  other  cases  could  be 
cited. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  is  to  get  the  right  loca- 
tion. There  are  many  groves  now  producing  or- 
anges that  should  be  in  grain,  and  will  be  soma 
time.  Other  things  to  consider  are  the  liability 
to  frost  and  winds,  packing-house  facilities  and 
water,  and  the  most  important  of  these  is  water. 
Plenty  of  cheap  water.  There  are  very  few  loca- 
tions where  heavy  wind  or  frost  is  periodical, 
where  the  haul  to  the  packing-house  is  overlong, 
but  there  arc  locations  where  water  is  scarce  in 
season  of  drouth  and  where  it  is  expensive  at  all 
times.  A  charge  of  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre  a 
year  for  water  represents  from  .V/r  to  over  7r/c 
interest  on  $200  an  acre,  and  this  is  quite  an  item. 
If  the  water  cost  only  $5  an  acre,  or  less,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  land  should  be  worth  a  little  more, 
other  things  being  equal.  When  I  mentioned  that 
the  location  should  be  right.  I  of  course  meant 
that  tin-  soil  should  be  right,  for  that  is  the  basis 
of  all.  but  really  one  of  the  least  difficult,  in  my 
opinion,  factors  to  determine  when  the  orchard  is 
in  full  bearing,  for  the  condition  of  the  trees,  or. 
if  the  orchard  has  not  been  rightly  cared  for,  of 
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the  trees  on  like  lands  adjacent  that  have  been 
properly  treated.  Many  different  kinds  of  soils 
grow  good  oranges  and  lemons.  The  Chapman 
ranch  at  Placentia  has  a  sandy  adobe  soil,  the 
soil  about  Redlands  is  rich  in  iron  and  has  a  red- 
dish appearance,  which  gave  the  town  its  name, 
and  the  best  navel  oranges  produced  are  sup- 
posed to  come  from  Redlands.  I  have  seen  thrifty 
orchards  in  very  sandy  soils,  though  they  need 
more  water,  and  at  Glenmore  I  have  seen  splendid 
orchards,  producing  fine  fruit,  in  soil  so  stony  that 
I  wondered  how  the  planter  had  the  courage  to 
try.  in  the  first  place. 

I  learned  of  the  cutting  up  of  the  West  River- 
side Estate  through  a  visit  made  this  week  In  in- 
vestigate the  raising  of  citron,  as  I  had  heard  that 
the  largest  acreage  of  this  variety  of  the  citrus 
fruil  was  grown  there,  about  15  acres.  Through 
a  misunderstanding  the  manager  of  the  estate 
was  not  there,  and  there  was  no  one  to  give  me 
specific  information.  1  did  learn  a  few  facts  about 
citron,  however,  and  saw  the  growing  fruit.  It 
was  much  the  shape  of  the  lemon,  but  much 
larger,  had  the  same  color,  same  susceptibility  to 
frost,  and,  like  the  lemon,  it  blossoms  and  comes 
In  maturity  all  the  year  around.  The  trees  were 
all  in  line  shape,  and  \  noticed  that  the  soil  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Redlands,  denoting 
an  abundance  of  iron.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
grove  denoted  prosperity,  and  1  wondered,  if  the 
growing  of  the  citron  was  a  success,  why  others 
had  not  taken  it  up.  An  intelligent  employee  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  citron  was  so  susceptible 
to  frost,  and,  being  so  heavy,  readily  thrown  to 
the  ground  by  strong  winds,  that  there  was  but 
few  places  where  it  could  be  grown.  I  asked  him 
how  it  was  marketed  and  if  there  was  a  profit  in 
it.  lie  told  me  that  a  Los  Angeles  wholesale, 
grocer  took-  the  whole  output  each  year,  but  said 
that  he  did  not  know  what  the  profit  was,  re- 
marking that  if  it  was  not  profitable  here  it  would 
not  be  anywhere  else,  as  water  cost  but  $2.20  per 
acre  a  year.  I  asked  him  how  that  was  possible, 
and  he  stated  that  the  English  company  found- 
ing the  estate  held  immense  water  rights  and  that 
they  even  had  priority  over  the  city  of  Riverside 
in  case  of  shortage. 

Standing  on  this  land  I  could  look-  for  miles 
and  miles  over  citrus  fruit  orchards.  Just  below 
was  the  concrete  packing-house  of  the  company 
alongside  the  Salt  Lake  railroad  tracks.  This 
packing-house  is  unique  in  its  construction  and  is 
tin1  only  concrete  house  I  have  even  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  think  I  have  seen  very  nearly  all  of 
them.  Like  the  house,  the  orchard  was  up-to-date, 
though  planted  twelve  years  ago.  I  noticed  that 
the  lines  of  the  trees  ran  with  the  contour  of  the 
land,  so  that  each  different  slope  could  be  irri- 
gated to  advantage.  It  was  a  lovely  place  for  a 
home,  and  I  envied  I  he  fortunate  possessors-to-be 
who  will  some  day  live  here. 


Upon  my  return  to  Los  Angeles  I  called  upon 
Mr.  W.  S.  Sparr,  who  is  one  of  the  new  owners, 
and  who  has  a  lemon  grove  nearly  adjoining  and 
groves  at  Glendale,  Fillmore  and  Corona,  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  citron,  and  he  told  me 
that  personally  he  knew  but  little  about  it  except 
that  the  culture  was  profitable.  He,  however, 
found  some  printed  information  for  me,  and  I 
learned  that  the  best  citron  comes  from  the 
island  of  Corsica,  the  next  best  from  Greece  and 
the  next  grade  from  Sicily,  California,  not  being 
mentioned  at  all.  Only  the  rind,  which  is  very 
thick-,  is  used,  and  this  is  glaced  (candied)  for  the 
use  of  bakers  and  confectioners.  The  whole  de- 
mand of  the  country  in  the  year  1900  was  12,000 
cases  of  about  250  pounds  each.  A  small  amount 
is  shipped  to  the  country  in  brine  to  be  prepared 
here,  but  the  greater  part  is  candied  abroad.  1 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  a  fail-  protective 
duty  California  could  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
raise  enough  citron  to  supply  the  United  States, 
and  at.  a  fair  profit. 


BUNDLING  YOUNG  CITRUS  TREES. 


Perhaps  some  new  orange  grower  has  not  heard 
of  bundling  young  citrus  trees  with  corn  or  sor- 
ghum stalks  to  protect  them  from  frost.  This 
seems  to  be  a  very  systematic  way  of  doing  it: 
"The  branches  are  drawn  together,  and  tied  with 
binder  twine,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  preclude 


a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  small  trench  is  made 
around  the  base  of  the  trees  in  which  are  placed 
the  butt-ends  of  sorghum  or  corn,  the  leaves  be- 
ing then  spread  loosely  around  the  tree,  not  so 
closely,  however,  as  to  smother  it.  All  that  is 
required  is  just  sufficient  to  protect,  it  from  frosts, 
and  if  covered  too  closely  it  might  smother  and 
kill  the  tree.  Then  tie  about  fifteen  inches  from 
the  ground  and  again  near  the  top.  It  will  be 
observed  that  a  portion  of  the  leaves  can  be  seen 
through  the  covering;  there  is.  however,  little 
danger  of  this  foliage  being  damaged,  as  the 
sorghum  will  protect  it  all  right,  and,  as  before 
staled,  trees  should  not  be  covered  too  closely. 
After  the  sorghum  is  tied  with  the  two  ties  a 
little  earth  is  thrown  around  the  base  to  assist 
in  holding  the  covering  in  place." 


COLORING  VALENCIES. 

Manager  F.  C.  Sagendrof,  of  the  Ojai  Orange 
Association,  has  found  a  method  of  coloring  green 
picked  Valencias.  He  puts  such  oranges  in  a  pile 
and  then  turns  the  hose  on  the  pile  and  the  fruit 
gets  a  thorough  soaking.  After  this  treatment 
he  covers  the  oranges  with  a  heavy  canvas  and 
leaves  them.  The  wetting  caused  the  fruit  to 
heat  and  the  covering  keeps  the  heat  in.  At.  the 
end  of  two  weeks  the  covering  is  removed  and 
the  oranges  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow, 
linn  and  juicy  and  as  ready  for  the  market  as 
though  they  had  ripened  on  the  trees. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES. 

(Continued  on  Page  221.) 

sugar,  a  value  of  seven  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars yearly. 

It.  is  a  striking  fact  that  storage  of  fresh  vege- 
tables is  not  necessary  in  California.  The  mild 
California  winter  does  not  freeze  hardy  vege- 
tables, consequently  they  are  allowed  to  grow  un- 
til the  shipping  season  arrives,  as  in  the  case  of 
celery,  cabbage,  parsnips,  salsify,  etc.,  or  are 
gathered,  sacked  and  placed  under  some  cheap 
shelter  from  the  rains,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  etc.  No  storage  pits  nor  cellars 
are  thought  of.  In  fact,  the  most  direct  and 
cheapest  method  of  loading  cars  is  employed  in 
many  instances,  for  railway  spurs  are  carried 
right  into  the  center  of  the  celery,  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  fields,  the  crates  filled  and  the  cars  loaded 
from  the  ground  on  which  the  crops  were  grown. 
This  not  only  reduces  the  cost  of  handling  and 
eliminates  the  cost  of  storage;  it  enables  the 
grower  to  supply  the  winter-  and  spring  markets 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  in  the  middle  West  and  the 
great  interior  plateau,  as  well  as  the  North  Pacific 
coast  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  vegetables  fresh  from  the  soil. 

No  part  of  the  United  States  except  an  ad- 
jacent district  of  Arizona  and  the  south  end  of 
Florida,  enjoys  a  winter  temperature  which  makes 
such  a  traffic  possible,  and  even  those  small  out- 
side areas  which  have  similar  temperature  do  not 
have  other  conditions  of  growth  like  those  of 
California.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  of 
North  America  and  in  the  unfolding  of  North 
only  suitable  growing  conditions,  but  has  also  the 
source  of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  many 
months  of  winter  which  prevail  in  those  northern 
latitudes.  For  this  traffic  California  enjoys  not 
only  suitable  growing  conditions,  but  has  also  the 
advantage  of  nearness  and  of  transportation  by 
water.  No  matter  how  great,  then,  the  Eastern 
movement  of  winter-grown  vegetables  may  be- 
come the  northern  and  northwestern  movement  of 
which  California  will  have  a  monopoly,  will  in- 
duce additional  nroduction  to  an  extent,  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen,  although  the  present 
traffic  in  those  directions  is  considerable  and 
profitable. 

California  has  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
large  areas  of  land  excellently  adapted  to  the  va- 
rious export  vegetables  which  are  proving  profit- 
able. The  soils  are  various,  and  yet  all  in  the 
truck-farming  class,  viz.:  deep  sandy  and  medium 
loams  of  the  plains,  warm,  easily  worked  and 
rich  ;  alluvial  soils  of  both  ancient  and  recent 
origin,  holding  moisture  well  and  full  of  plant 


food;  peat  and  sediment  soils,  reclaimed  in  vast 
areas  by  dykes,  as  in  Holland,  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive and  particularly  adapted  to  the  great 
crops  of  celery  and  asparagus  which  are  made  on 
such  lands.  All  such  soils  delight  the  truck 
farmer,  each  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
plants  which  he  chooses  as  his  main  lines,  and 
they,  in  connection  with  the  favoring  climate,  en- 
able him  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  are 
usually  possible  elsewhere.  There  are  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  and  efforts  in  these  direc- 
tions. 

But  the  growing  of  thousands  of  carloads  of 
celery  for  the  Atlantic  cities,  beans  for  Boston 
and  New  Orleans,  cabbage  for  St.  Louis,  potatoes 
for  Texas  and  all  these  and  other  things  for  dis- 
tribution from  Denver  and  Chicago,  does  not  con- 
stitute the  only  opportunity  in  vegetable  growing 
in  California.  The  output  of  canned  asparagus, 
peas,  beans  and  tomatoes  is  large,  and  canners 
are  always  on  the  outlook  to  contract,  for  (heir 
supplies.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  still  re- 
mains market  gardening  to  supply  California 
cities  and  towns  and  the  popular  resorts  of  tourists. 
The  work  is  often  very  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
The  local  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  is  scant  and 
many  towns  and  villages  are  largely  dependent 
upon  rail  shipments  from  distant,  cities.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  consumption  of  vegetables  is  less 
than  it  should  be  and  less  than  it.  would  be  if 
local  growers  would  bring  their  superior  products 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  consumers.  For- 
merly it  was  held  that  as  Chinamen  and  Mediter- 
ranean people  were  growing  vegetables,  settlers 
of  other  nationalities  could  not  compete  with 
them,  but  it  has  since  been  demonstrated  that 
Americans  and  others  of  higher  intelligence  can 
successfully  compete  because  they  make  better 
use  of  implements  and  water,  and  also  understand 
better  the  importance  of  getting  the  best  seed  of 
the  best  varieties.  By  attention  to  these  matters, 
better  vegetables  are  produced,  and  buyers  soon 
learn  to  discriminate  in  their  favor.  Many  fruit 
planters  have  supported  themselves  by  growing 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  while  their  fruit  trees 
were  growing,  and  some  have  found  that  vege- 
tables paid  better  than  fruits,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  lemon  grower,  who  secured  more  money  from 
his  cabbages  than  from  his  lemons.  Of  course, 
vegetable  growing  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable 
unless  one  understands  its  requirements  and  is 
willing  to  do  the  work  which  it  calls  for.  But 
with  good  land,  with  irrigation  water  to  be  used 
when  needed,  and  with  enterprise  in  growing  the 
best  and  in  letting  people  know  it,  a  good  living 
can  be  made  in  many  places  which  at  present  have 
no  satisfactory  supply  of  garden  products. 

The  principles  underlying  success  in  vegetable 
growing  are  universal,  but  the  methods  in  Cali- 
fornia are  quite  different  from  those  applied  else- 
where. Here  the  garden  runs  practically  all  the 
year  in  the  open  air.  All  during  the  winter,  ex- 
cept on  the  mountains,  successions  of  hardy  vege- 
tables are  grown.  Green  peas,  small  onions,  young 
beets,  carrots,  new  potatoes,  etc.,  can  be  ready  at 
New  Year's  and  continue  for  nine  months,  if  de- 
sired. Asparagus  begins  in  February  and  runs 
until  May  or  June.  Globe  artichokes  cover  about 
the  same  season.  Tender  vegetables,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  squashes, 
melons,  etc.,  are  safe  in  the  open  air  from  April 
till  October.  Lettuce,  radishes  and  other  relishes 
can  be  had  all  the  year,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
garnishing  plants.  No  attempt  is  made1  to  enum- 
erate all  the  vegetables — just  enough  are  named 
to  give  the  reader  in  a  wintry  country  a  clue  to 
groups  which  he  can  fill  out  for  himself  from  what 
he  knows  of  other  plants  similar  in  character. 

With  prompt  work,  energy  and  a  small  irriga- 
tion supply,  the  grower  can  double  his  old  garden- 
ing season  in  California.  As  a  hardy,  winter- 
growing  crop  is  cleared  from  the  ground,  its  place 
is  taken  by  a  summer-growing  crop,  and  as  that 
matures,  the  ground  is  cleared  again  to  start,  in 
the  fall,  the  next  winter-growing  crop — and  so 
the  rotation  is  continually  kept  up  until  it  is  de- 
sirable to  take  a  new  piece  of  land  for  garden 
purposes.  This  practice  can  be  pursued  on  small 
beds  for  the  house  garden  or  on  larger  areas  in 
market  gardening.  If  a  man  likes  to  have  some- 
thing always  growing  and  if  he  wishes  always  to 
keep  him  profitably  busy  in  the  open  air,  the  Cali- 
fornia garden  and  truck  field  will  please  him  to 
the  utmost. 
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One  who  goes  through  this  experience  once  will  know 
better  how  to  hoe  next  time.  He  will  sec  thai  by  sharp, 
deep  strokes,  often  using  the  corners  of  the  blade,  he  will 
maintain  a  loose  layer  upon  the  surface  which  will  be 
I  hick  enough  to  prevent  direct  evaporation  from  a  hard- 
pan  layer  and  thus  break  the  connection  between  capil- 
lary action  and  the  atmosphere.  Such  hoeing  is  harder 
than  light  work  with  the  blade  nearly  horizontal.  It 
takes  muscle  to  give  a  strong  vertical  stroke  which  pene- 
trates well,  and  one  cannot  waltz  along  the  rows  whistling 
a  lively  tune,  as  is  quite  possible  while  weed-cutting  in 
moist  soil  in  February. 

There  is  little  grace,  we  admit,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Italian  market  gardener,  as  he  straddles  the  row,  arches 
his  back  and  grunts  as  he  sends  his  heavy  mattock  its 
full  depth  into  the  soil  around  the  plants.  The  American 
with  his  fine,  new,  full-width,  bronze-shanked,  green-la- 
beled steel  hoe.  marching  along  the  rows,  touching  the 
soil  with  disdain  as  ill  worth  exertion  on  his  part,  is  a 
much  handsomer  picture.  But  the  Italian's  plants  laugh 
at  drought.  When  irrigated  the  soil  takes  water  like  a 
Sponge  and  it  goes  plump  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
Irrigate  the  shallow-hoed  plat;  a  pailful  will  run  a  rod 
;iml  the  plant  root  gets  but  the  gurjrle  of  the  water  as  it 
flows  along  the  surface  of  the  hard  pan  just  beneath  the 
dust. 

CULTIVATION  AND  IRRIGATION. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  the  relations  of  tillage  to 
reception  and  conservation  of  moisture  from  rainfall  is  of 
equal  truth  as  related  to  moisture  derived  from  irriga- 
tion. Soils  not  readily  absorptive  must  be  opened  by 
proper  tillage  to  receive  the  waterfiow.  'Such  is  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  furrow  system  in  addition  to  its  fur- 
nishing channels  for  the  How.  Soils  naturally  open  will 
take  water  as  well,  and  sometimes  better,  by  other  meth- 
ods, as  has  already  been  explained.  Hut  by  whatever 
means  water  is  brought  to  the  soil  the  conservation  of 
the  water  depends  largely  upon  the  prevention  of  surface 
evaporation  which  not  only  releases  moisture  but  turns 
the  upper  soil  into  a  pavement  which  is  fatal  to  shallow- 
rooting  plants.  Therefore  let  the  plow  follow  the  irri- 
gation, if  it  is  fall  or  winter  irrigation  for  the  preparation 
of  a  seed  bed,  and  let  the  cultivator  do  its  work  finely 
and  to  sufficient  depth  if  it  is  summer  irrigation  for  ad- 
vanced plant  growth.  Do  not  let  the  irrigated  land  lie 
until  it  yields  clods  to  the  cultivator.  Seize  it  soon,  as 
•rood  tilth  waits  on  stirring:  "and  when  'tis  done  then 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

RIDGES,  HILLS,  RAISED  BEDS  AND  LEVEL 
CULTURE. 

Though  the  considerations  suggested  by  these  words  are 
involved  in  irrigation  and  drainage,  they  are  commonly 
regarded  as  phases  of  cultivation.  It  is  almost  obvious 
that  all  methods  of  lifting  the  plant  bed  above  the  com- 
mon surface  are  equivalent  to  providing  it  with  the  fullest 
facilities  for  surface  drainage.  Whenever,  then,  ridging 
or  hilling  or  raising  whole  garden  beds  is  prastised  with- 
out connection  with  irrigation  upon  the  elevated  surface, 
it  affords  exceptional  means  for  the  escape  of  surplus 
water  and  relief  to  the  plant  from  saturated  soil.  By  this 
aet  the  winter  growth  of  vegetables,  hardly  enough  to 
withstand  the  local  climate,  can  be  carried  on  in  the  most 
retentive  soil  under  a  very  heavy  rainfall. 

Ridging. — It  matters  not  whether  this  ridging  is  done 
very  quickly  with  the  plow  by  back  furrowing  or  whether 
a  raised  bed  is  made  in  the  small  garden  with  a  retaining 
border,  the  principle  is  the  same  and  it  is  a  very  useful 
one.  It  affords  a  ready  answer  to  the  requirement  which 
exists  in  many  parts  of  California  for  facilitating  winter 
growth  by  drainage  without  at  the  same  time  endanger- 
ing too  great  loss  of  water  for  summer  cropping.  The 


back  furrow  gives  the  plants  a  greater  depth  of  stirred 
soil,  which  is  especially  valuable  in  the  rainy  season.  Af- 
ter the  early  crop  of  hardy  vegetables  is  disposed  of  there 
will  still  be  time  to  plow  down  the  ridges  and  pul  the 
soil  in  receptive  shape  for  the  later  winter  or  spring 
rains,  cultivating  being  done  later  to  retain  moisture  until 
the  frost-free  period  arrives,  when  the  same  land  will  take 
its  summer  crop  of  tender  vegetables  with  or  without 
irrigation  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  proposed  growth 
and  the  local  rainfall  shall  require. 

Raised  Beds. — A  more  elaborate  application  of  the  same 
principles  consists  in  the  raised  beds,  which  are  very  use- 
ful for  winter  growth  in  the  small  garden  and.  in  combina- 
tion with  irrigation  by  seepage,  as  already  described  in 
the  chapter  on  that  subject,  afford  a  means  for  applying 
water  or  escaping  from  it  as  the  conditions  at  any  time 
shall  dictate. 

Another  form  is  the  permanent,  bordered,  raised  bed 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  very  serviceable  either 
in  farm  or  village  growth  of  home  supplies  by  hand  work, 
both  in  cultivation  and  sprinkling.  This  is  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  Ira  W.  Adams,  one  of  our  most  resourceful 
vegetable  growers,  applies  the  principle  on  a  small  scale: 

"  1  make  my  beds  four  feet  wide  and  any  length  desired. 

As  my  land  is  little  on  the  adobe  order,    put  on  thn  r 

four  inches  of  fine  creek  sand  and  a  very  heavy  dressing 
of  thoroughly  decomposed  mixture  of  cow,  horse,  pis.  and 
hen  manure.  My  beds  are  twenty  feet  long  and  I  confine 
the  soil  in  them  by  laying  a  round  spruce  pole  on  each 
side,  said  pole  being  about  six  inches  in  diameter  at  one 
end  and  five  at  the  other:  a  little  larger  or  smaller  will  an- 
swer. By  driving  a  small  stake  at  each  end  of  these  poles 
and  one  in  the  middle,  and  fastening  I  hem  to  the  pole  by 
a  single  nail  in  each  stake,  a  great  saving  of  space  is 
made  on  the  edges  of  the  beds,  as  without  some  protec- 
tion the  heavy  rains  wash  the  edges  of  the  beds  very 
badly. 

"A  few  days  before  sowing  the  seed,  in  September.  I 
water  the  bed  very  thoroughly  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
saturated  to  the  depth  of  eighl  or  ten  inches.  Leave  it 
until  it  is  in  just  the  right  condition  to  work.  Then  in- 
corporate the  sand  and  manure  into  the  bed  in  the  best 
posisble  manner  by  vigorous  use  of  a  six-tincd  hoc  fork 
with  round  steel  teeth  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  eight  inches  long.  This  thorough  work,  with  the 
addition  of  the  sand  and  manure,  leaves  my  beds  about 
eighl  inches  above  the  genera]  level  of  the  land,  and  be- 
tween each  bed  I  leave  a  walk  fourteen  inches  wide. 

"Some  may  say  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare 
such  beds,  ({ranted:  but  when  the  beds  are  once  mrr- 
fully  made  they  are  tit  for  immediate  use  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  not  only  for 
onions,  but  for  early  lettuce,  radishes,  turnips,  table  beets, 
dwarf  peas,  etc..  that  require  a  light,  rich,  and  well- 
drained  soil.  An  application  of  a  little  liquid  lien  ma- 
nure occasionally  is  very  beneficial,  and  is  all  the  fertil- 
izing the  beds  will  need  for  many  years." 

This  shows  small-scale,   intensive  work.     With  such 

beds  it  is  possible  to  have  vegetables  in  edibl  mdition. 

before  it  would  be  wise  to  sow  seeds  of  the  same  kinds 
in  open  {.'round  in  the  same  locality. 

Hilling. — Hilling  of  plants  to  afford  soil-room  Eor 
growth  started  from  shallow  planting  is  another  means 
of  attaining  drainage  and  soil  warmth  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  the  ridge  principle  applied  in  spots  and  with 
vastly  greater  labor.  If  one  has  a  fancy  for  it  he  can  in- 
dulge in  it  in  a  hand-made  winter  garden,  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it. 

Flat  Culture.— All  references  to  systems  which  lift  the 
plant-bed  above  the  common  surface  should  be  accompan- 
ied by  the  clear  declaration,  that  except  as  associated  with 
the  distribution  of  irrigation  water,  they  are  a  delusion 
anil  a  snare  if  carried  into  summer  work.  The  very  re- 
lease of  water  which  fits  them  for  winter  use  unfits  them 
for  the  dry  summer.  Level  culture  is  the  broad  basis 
upon  which  summer  conservation  of  moisture  rests.  The 
plant  root  should  neither  be  lifted  into  the  air  nor  should 
the  soil  be  opened  so  that  the  air  is  allowed  to  freely  de- 
scend to  the  plant  roots.    Soil  and  air  assume  proper 
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relations  when  the  culture  is  flat  and  fine  and  sufficient]}' 
deep. 

Tillage  to  Release  Excessive  Moisture. — The  occasion 
for  this  course,  except  in  stated  winter  practice  already 
described,  rarely  occurs  in  California  except  on  lowlands 
in  regions  of  ample  rainfall,  though  sometimes  a  large 
precipitation  in  a  short  time  may  too  long  delay  planting 
until  the  surplus  is  disposed  of.  Plowing  with  rather  a 
long  slope  of  moldboard,  which  turns  furrows  without 
crushing  and  laps  them  well,  leaves  air  spaces  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow-slice  and  aids  greatly  in  drying  the 
soil.  Sub-soiling  also  allows  water  to  percolate  and  air 
to  enter  freely.  These  are,  however,  heroic  treatments  and 
if  employed  late  in  the  rainy  season  are  apt  to  give  the 
lower  layers  of  the  soil  opportunity  to  dry  beyond  desir- 
able moisture  retention.  If  only  a  slight  surface  drying 
is  necessary  a  narrow-toothed  harrow  or  cutting  discs  with 
slight  lateral  pressure  will  accomplish  it. 

FERTILIZATION. 

In  the  chapter  on  soils  there  has  been  given  a  glance  at 
the  leading  characteristics  of  California  soils,  including 
their  endowment  of  available  plant  food.  .  This  natural 
fertility  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  this  State 
up  to  this  time  the  question  of  fertilization  has  been  of 
minor  importance.  The  securing  and  husbanding  of  ade- 
quate moisture  constitute  the  key  by  which  native  fertility 
is  unlocked  and  so  long  as  this  resource  permits  the  gath- 
ering of  large  crops  of  superior  vegetable  products  with- 
out expenditure  for  fertilizers  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 
have  the  art  of  fertilizing  under  our  climatic  conditions 
still  to  learn.  We  are  already  undertaking  large  expendi- 
ture for  fertilizers  for  fruit  trees,  especially  those  of  the 
citrus  family,  and  the  world-wide  problem  of  economical 
plant-feeding  will  reach  all  our  producers,  sooner  or 
later,  as  each  has  the  hungrier  plants  or  the  thinner  soils. 
The  old  conception  of  the  pioneers  that  California  cli- 
mate and  soil  had  some  sort  of  beneficent  inter-action 
which  insured  perpetual  fertility  was  merely  a  phase  of 
the,  perpetual  motion  vagary,  as  applied  to  agriculture. 
It  was  a  sort  of  reaction  from  the  older  view  that  Cali- 
fornia soil  would  produce  nothing  but  winter  pasture. 
Of  course,  all  these  early  notions  have  passed  away.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  soil-building  will  be  a  regu- 
lar California  effort,  but  on  some  lands,  and  for  some 
crops,  it  may  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  problem  will 
be  pressing. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  truthful  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  fertilization  is  not  undertaken  at  the  present 
time.   There  has  been  great  progress  during  recent  years 
in  the  utilization  of  natural  manurial  supplies  which  were 
formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste.    The  demand  from  or- 
chlardists  has  induced  systematic  search  and  traffic,  and 
old  accumulations  from  the  stock  farming  of  our  first 
thirty  or  forty  years  are  being  put  to  good  use,  together 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  artificial  fertilizers.  There 
is  also  a  constant  demand  for  the  wastes  of  our  towns  and 
ities  *for  gardening  purposes.     Our  market  gardeners 
have  zeal  for  collecting  the  cleanings  of  city  stables  and 
our  amateur  gardeners,  both  in  villages  and  on  farms, 
make,  as  a  rule,  good  use  of  the  animal  wastes  which  are 
available.    They  understand  the  advantage  of  intensive 
work  and  of  bringing  small  areas  up  to  maximum  produc- 
I  ion .  and  they  know  that  to  raise  large  garden  crops  one 
must  apply  manure  without  stint,  but  our  field  production 
if  staple  vegetables  is  not  intensive  as  yet,  except  as  in- 
ensity  is  included  in  natural  fertility.    This  being  the 
ase,  the  writer  does  not  undertake  prophecy.    In  a  few 
fears  the  progressive  work  which  is.  now  under  way,  es- 
tecially  in  southern  California,  in  trial  of  artificial  mari- 
nes for  vegetable  growing,  will  furnish  object  lessons 
'or  general   guidance.     Present  purposes  will  be  best 
served  by  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  ways  to  turn  natn- 
al  supplies  to  best  account. 

Comparative  Value  of  Animal  Manures. — The  excre- 
nents  of  different  animals  serve  somewhat  different  pur- 
poses in  garden  practice  because  they  act  more  or  less 
Illicitly  and  are  more  or  less  stimulating  to  the  plant. 
There  is  also  warrant  in  carrying  with  the  word  stiniu- 
ating  the  inference  thai  in  feeding  plants,  as  in  treating 


animals,  that  which  is  most  stimulating  must  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Both  caution  and  economy 
prescribe  that  the  manure  which  has  the  highest  content 
of  plant  food  should  be  used  in  less  amount  and  more  care- 
fully distributed  through  the  area  of  soil  which  the  roots 
of  the  plant  are  expected  to  traverse. 

The  excrements  of  animals  depend  in  composition  upon 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  food  furnished  them. 
The  following  table  is  compiled  from  experiments  and 
analyses  made  at  Cornell  University,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  stock  was  well  fed. 

COMPOSITION  AND  VALUE  OF  FRESH  MANURE 
FROM  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS. 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen.       Potash.  Acid.       Value  per 

Animals.     Percent.       Percent.       Percent.  Ton. 

Cows   0.50  0.29  0.45  2M8 

Horses  .  .  .  0.47  0.94  0.39  2.79 

Sheep  ..  .  .  1.00  1.21  0.08  4.19 

Swine  .  . .  0.83  0.61  0.04  3.18 

Hens    1.10  0.29  0.47  4.22 

The  value  is  figured  at  the  price  agreed  upon  by  east- 
ern chemists  as  fair  value  for  the  ingredients  as  used  in 
artificial  fertilizers. 

Value  per  ton  is  also  conditioned  upon  the  percentage 
of  water  in  the  manure.  Hen  manure  has  much  less  water 
even  in  a  fresh  state  than  that  of  cattle,  and  air-dried  hen 
manure,  free  from  earth,  etc.,  is  sometimes  worth  as  much 
as  $10  per  ton,  providing  the  hens  are  well  fed.  In  this 
State  air-dried  sheep  manure  in  large  corral  deposits  in 
Fresno  has  been  found  by  analyses  at  the  University  of 
California  to  have  this  composition  and  value: 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen   2.32 

Potash   2.90 

Phosphoric  Acid   2.88 

The  material  had  only  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  water 
and  its  value  calculated  at  the  agreed  price  of  its  ingre- 
dients is  $10.95  per  ton.  Even  when  calculated  at  the 
same  per  cent  of  water,  the  California  corral  deposit  has 
much  higher  value  than  the  eastern  sheep  manure. 

Garden  Use  of  Concentrated  Manures. — Hen,  sheep,  and 
hog  manure  are  very  much  richer,  as  shown,  than  the 
same  bulk  of  cow  or  horse  manure.  The  safest  way  to 
use  them  is  by  composting  with  other  materials,  as  will 
be  described  presently,  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  use  them 
alone,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  distribution,  as  already 
stated.  This  can  be  assured  by  thoroughly  mixing  these 
manures  with  at  least  equal  bulks  of  fine  earth,  when  they 
will  soon  be  reduced  into  a  fairly  dry  and  powdery  state 
in  which  they  may  be  readily  spread  broadcast  on  the 
land,  or  be  sown  by  the  drill,  and  be  found  a  useful  gen- 
eral- manure  for  every  kind  of  garden  produce. 

Deterioration  of  Manures. — There  are  two  ways  by 
which  animal  manures  lose  valuable  constituents:  first,  the 
escape  of  nitrogen  by  fermentation  which  sets  free  this 
element  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ammonia :  second,  the  leach- 
ing out  of  soluble  matters  by  exposure  of  the  mass  to 
copious  rains.  Both  of  these  losses  are  practically  pre- 
vented by  drying  of  the  manure.  The  local  demonstra- 
tion of  this  general  truth  is  seen  in  the  analysis  just  given 
of  sheep  manure  which  has  passed  through  many  years  of 
exposure  to  the  weather  in  an  arid  interior  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia and  still  retains  so  much  fertilizing  value.  Another 
means  by  which  fermentation  is  reduced  and  controlled 
is  by  compacting  the  mass  so  that  free  access  of  air  and 
free  passage  of  water  are  prevented.  This  compacting 
is  currently  accomplished  by  the  tread  of  the  sheep  con- 
fined by  night  in  large  numbers  in  small  inclosure.  The 
prevention  of  leaching  in  this  case  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  local  rainfall  never  reaches  in  any  short  period 
volume  enough  to  accomplish  percolation  through  a  thick 
layer  of  manure  to  the  soil.  We  have  then  in  the  case 
of  a  dry  interior  valley  of  California  all  the  conditions 
for  the  preservation  of  manure  which  the  progressive 
farmers  of  humid  climates  secure  by  means  of  covered 
cattle  yards,  covered  pits,  manure  sheds  and  other  devices. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Field. 


A   DRY   YEAR   FOR  DRY 
FARMERS. 


We  remarked  some  time  ago  the  fact 
that,  the  present  year  in  the  inter-moun- 
tain States  was  suited  to  try  the  hearts 
and  the  philosophies  of  dry  farmers  be- 
cause the  rainfall  and  snowfall  have  been 
exceeding  small.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Deseret  Farmer,  Professor  Li  A.  Merrill 
reviews  the  Utah  dry  farming  enterprise 
from  that  point  of  view  and  makes  some 
very  important  observations.  First,  as 
to  the  variations  in  rainfall,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  record: 

Year.  Inches. 

1879  13.11 

1880  10.94 

1881  16.88 

1889  18.46 

1890  10.33 

1891  15.92 

1899  17.57 

1900  11.53 

1901  •.  16.08 

1909  19.16 

1910  (to  Aug.  i )    5.39 

Commenting  upon  the  foregoing,  Prof. 
Merrill  says:  "When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  precipitation  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1909  was  12.03  inches  and  that 
(luring  this  year  (1910)  the  total  precipi- 
tation for  the  corresponding  season  was 
but  5.39  inches  it  is  apparent  that  this 
uneasiness  was  justifiable.  Even  the 
most  conservative  and  safe  farmer  felt, 
that  under  these  conditions  this  was  to  be 
the  crucial  year;  the  year  when  a  severe 
test  would  be  given  the  system.  The  har- 
vest season  on  the  dry  farms  is  now 
over  and  the  returns  from  all  sections 
of  the  State  and  of  the  inter-mountain 
country  are  at  hand  and  confirm  the  doc- 
trine of  scientific  soil-culture  promulgated 
in  the  last  few  years  by  the  officers  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  Six  years  ago, 
the  State  of  Utah  established  and  has 
since  maintained  a  number  of  experi- 
mental farms  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  possibilities  of  Utah  deserts  in  pro- 
ducing a  crop  without  the  use  of  irriga- 
tion. During  these  years  a  great  many 
valuable  results  have  been  obtained  and 
a  wonderful  impetus  given  to  the  indus- 
try. During  all  of  this  time,  however, 
the  precipitation  has  been  normal,  and 
above  normal,  up  until  this  year.  This 
year  of  drouth  has  been  the  opportune 
time  for  a  real  test  of  dry  farming  meth- 
ods. That  these  methods  have  succeeded 
is  proven  by  the  returns  from  all  of  the 
experimental  farms  as  well  as  from  the 
results  secured  from  a  large  number  of 
dry  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
State." 

Prof.  Merrill  then  proceeds  to  cite  in- 
stances in  various  parts  of  the  State  to 
support  his  claim,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
recite  them.  He  makes  his  own  summary 
in  these  words: 

"It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  give 
the  names  of  the  successful  dry  farmers 
because  the  list  would  embrace  practi- 
cally all  who  own  dry  lands.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  at  Nephi  and  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  that  the  Grace  Brothers  are 
among  the  best  farmers  to  be  found  in 
the  West.  These  gentlemen  have  large 
acreage  and  their  yield  this  year  was 
between  thirty  and  thirty  five  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre." 

TitK  Way  of  It. — Accepting  this  declar- 
ation of  success  we  find  most  interest  in 
the  outline  of  methods  by  which  so  much 
grain  has  been  secured  from  so  little 
water  this  year  plus  what  has  been  saved 
from  the  heavier  rainfalls  preceding. 
Prof.  Merrill  says:  "The  principles  of  fall 
plowing,  of  thin  seeding,  of  summer-fal- 
lowing,   and    of    spring  harrowing  have 


been  shown  to  be  essential  and  attention 
to  these  details  of  management  have  in- 
sured success  even  during  this,  the  driest 
of  years."  He  proceeds  with  more  detail 
as  follows: 

Plowing. — Plowing  land  in  the  fall  and 
leaving  it  in  a  rough  lumpy  condition 
through  the  winter  benefits  the  soil  by 
weathering  agencies  and  this  reacts  fa- 
vorably upon  the  crop.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  fall-plowed  land  is 
more  likely  to  be  infested  with  weeds 
during  the  fallow  period  than  spring- 
plowed  land.  The  factor  of  weediness  is 
met  by  the  Grace  Brothers  of  Nephi. 
They  plow  their  land  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  in  the  early  June  of  the  following 
year  when  the  weeds  and  volunteer  wheat 
are  well  started,  give  the  ground  a  thor- 
ough plowing.  They  have  very  little 
trouble  after  that  in  keeping  their  fallow 
in  good  condition.  Their  yields  are  ex- 
ceptionally good. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  most 
successful  practice  is  to  plow  to  a  depth 
of  from  seven  to  ten  inches.  In  some  in- 
stances plowing  deeper  than  ten  inches 
and  sub-soiling  to  a  depth  of  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  inches  have  given  profit- 
able results,  but  this  of  course,  involves 
considerable  more  expense  and  unless  con- 
siderable difference  in  yield  can  be  ob- 
tained would  not  be  founti  profitable. 

The  Fallow. — The  "fallow"  as  inter- 
preted by  dry  farmers  means  permitting 
the  soil  to  lie  idle  and  it  is  recommended 
that  this  be  followed  every  other  year; 
thus  the  dry  farmer  has  only  half  of  his 
land  under  cultivation  each  year.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Senator  Smoot  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  Dry  Farm  Home 
stead  Act  which  allows  the  farmer  to  se- 
cure 320  acres  instead  of  160  as  originally. 

The  objects  sought  by  the  fallow  are: 
First — Conservation  of  soil  moisture,  so 
that  two  years'  precipitation  may  be 
available  for  one  year's  crop.  Second — 
The  eradication  of  weeds  and  volunteer 
wheat;  the  securing  of  a  satisfactory  seed 
bed  and,  fourth,  increasing  the  avail- 
able fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Utah  Ex- 
periment Station  (Bulletin  No.  105),  Dr. 
Widtsoe  points  out  as  the  most  important 
result  of  his  experiments  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  amount  of  water  actual- 
ly required  for  the  soil  is  increased.  Fal- 
lowing sets  free  plant  food  which  enables 
the  plant  to  reach  maturity  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  water. 

Puke  Seed. — The  profits  of  dry  land 
grain  production  are  much  increased  by 
using  only  pure  seed,  and  a  great  many 
failures  are  due  to  the  use  of  inferior 
seed.  If  the  seed  planted  is  of  more  than 
one  variety  losses  are  likely  to  follow- 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  in  the  time 
of  ripening  which  results  in  the  shatter- 
ing of  large  Quantities  of  the  early  ma- 
turing grain.  Furthermore  mixed  grain 
never  is  as  likely  to  command  top  prices 
as  grain  of  one  variety.  The  inadvisa- 
bility  of  planting  grain  containing  weeds 
is  too  well  known  to  require  extensive  dis- 
cussion. In  selecting  grain  the  farmer 
should  obtain  the  best  variety  grown  in 
his  section  or  in  a  locality  of  similar  con- 
ditions. He  should  see  that  the  seed  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  variety  and 
that  all  weeds,  seeds  and  light  shrunken 
kernels  of  grain  are  removed  from  the 
seed  before  the  time  of  planting.  The 
cleaning  is  quickly  and  easily  done  by 
the  use  of  a  common  fanning  mill,  which 
can  be  purchased  for  about  $40.  This  sim 
pie  machine  should  be  included  in  the 
equipment  of  every  grain  farm. 

Treatment  of  Smut. — The  Mountain 
States  are  fortunate  in  having  few  grain 
diseases.  Bunt  (stinking  smut)  is  the 
only  disease  that  causes  serious  damage 
to  the  dry  land  wheat  crop.  This  disease 
can  usually  be  avoided  by  soaking  the 


seed  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  solu 
tion  of  one  pint  of  40%  formaldehyde  in 
forty  gallons  of  water.  If  possible  the 
farmer  should  use  seed  that  contains  lit- 
tle or  no  smut.  If  there  are  smut  balls 
present  in  the  seed,  they  should  be  re- 
moved by  pouring  the  grain  in  a  tank 
of  water  and  skimming  off  the  smut  balls 
as  they  rise  to  the  surface. 

If  this  is  done,  the  seed  carefully  treat- 
ed, and  the  drills  thoroughly  washed  out 
with  the  formalin  solution,  there  is  very 
little  danger  that  the  resultant  crop  will 
be  smutted. 

Time  of  Planting. — No  particular  time 
can  be  positively  designed  as  the  best 
time  to  plant.  There  are  cases  where 
early  planting  has  produced  better  results 
than  medium  or  late  planting:  occasion- 
ally late  planting  produces  maximum 
yields. 

In  I'tah  where  the  rainfall  is  never 
very  high,  a  variation  of  an  inch  or  two 
one  way  of  the  other  may  produce  strik- 
ing results,  and  such  variations  frequent- 
ly occur.  The  records  covering  a  number 
of  years  show,  however,  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  summers  are  very  dry  and  there 
are  usually  long  dry  periods  in  September 
and  October.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it 
is  plain  that  the  grain  should  be  planted 
at  such  a  time  as  to  insure  the  crop 
against  the  possible  ill  effects  of  the  dry 
spells  which  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  occasional 
cases  in  favor  of  the  late  planting,  but 
for  a  practice  to  be  followed  through  a  se- 
ries of  years  the  medium  dates  will  likely 
prove  the  most  dependable. 

Kate  of  Seeking  Wheat. — The  test  to 
determine  the  best  rate  of  seeding  has 
not  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant  the 
use  of  results.  All  the  varieties  grown 
at  the  sub-station  in  the  variety  tests  are 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  approximately  three 
pecns  per  acre.  This  rate  has  produced 
satisfactory  results  not  only  at  the  sub- 
station but  also  on  the  farms  all  over  the 
mountain  area.  In  deciding  on  the  rate 
or  seed,  the  farmer  should  consider  two 
points,  (1)  the  moisture  demands  of  the 
crop  during  the  dry  season  and,  (2)  the 
danger  of  weeds.  If  the  stand  is  too 
thick,  the  moisture  in  the  soil  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  crop  is  matured;  if  it 
is  too  thin  weeds  are  likely  to  come  up 
and  crowd  the  plants. 

The  seeding  rate  that  will  be  best  to 
meet  both  of  these  conditions  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  quality 
of  the  seed.  If  the  seed  bed  is  properly 
prepared  and  the  seed  is  well  cleaned  and 
pure,  from  35  to  45  pounds  per  acre  is 
sufficient.  Whether  to  sow  35  or  45 
pounds  should  be  determined  by  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  kernels  to  be  planted, 
seed  consisting  of  large  kernels  requiring 
the  larger  rate. 

The  results  in  testing  the  best  depth 
of  planting  have  been  rather  variable. 
Plats  are  planted  at  the  depth  of  IVi 
inches,  3  inches  and  6  inches  respectively. 
Until  the  test  is  continued  considerable 
longer  positive  conclusions  are  unwar 
ranted,  but  the  indications  favor  three 
inches  as  the  most  desirable  depth  of 
the  three.  In  1909  the  plat  planted  1% 
inches  deep  produced  somewhat  better 
than  the  one  planted  6  inches  deep.  It 
is  believed  that  three  inches  is  sufficiently 
deep,  if  the  seed  bed  is  well  prepared  and 
a  good  drill  is  used. 

Broadcasting  Comi-ahed  with  Drill 
ing. — It  would  naturally  be  thought  that 
a  test  of  the  two  methods  of  planting 
wheat,  broadcasting  and  drilling,  would 
be  unnecessary.  There  are  still  a  few  ad- 
vocates of  the  old  method  of  planting  by 
hand,  however,  and  this  test  is  conducted 
mainly  as  a  demonstration  of  the  infer 
iority  of  this  method.  The  plat  planted 
with  a  drill  has  invariably  so  far  out- 
yielded  the  other  as  to  put  the  advisabil 
ity  of  broadcasting  beyond  all  question. 


The  broadcasted  plat  has  averagel  from 
two  bushels  to  less  than  nine  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  the  drilled  plat  has  yield- 
ed between  twenty  and  twenty-five  bush 
els  per  acre.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  any  dry  farmer  should  not  use  a 
drill.  No  matter  how  small  the  field  is, 
broadcasting  should  never  be  practised. 


Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this  ? 


1HE  PACIFIC  GUANO  4  FERTILIZER  CO.,  310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

CHUL 

WHEAT 

Introduced  by  the  Government  and 
State  University  as  the  pick  of  two 
hundred  varieties.  Yields  immense 
crop  of  choice  hard  milling  wheat. 
We  have  a  LIMITED  quantity  for 
sale  for  seed  Choice  and  re-cleaned. 
Write  us 

Oakdale  Milling  Company, 

Box  A.  Oakdale,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  1'ractlcal  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Mend  for 
Price  List. 


HENDEKSON  MFO.  CO. 
710  East  lOtn  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

fur  11*10-11  pin  ii  ( i  iil;.  All  leading;  varle- 
tlea.  Well  hiirdeueil  Ntoek  gruun  In  the 
open;    guaranteed    true    to   name.  Speelal 

price*  If  contracted  in  advance*    Semi  for 

<  'ire  ula  r. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

---    .Moiiii<Iu»<-k   lihlK.,  Sun  l'ruutlxco. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.ROOTAPHIS.etc.  on  Frtil  t  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  etfectlve  remedy. 
For  Bale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

DNliri  ll    1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

p*  PCD  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnxtn   Blase,  McKall  A  Co.  P ortland,  Oregon 
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THE  LUITWIELER 


Non  -  Pulsating 
Pumping 
System  for 
Irrigation  and 
Water  Works 


Luitwleler  Pumps  are  non-pulsating  and 
operate  without  jar  or  vibration.  They  are 
adapted  for  pumping  from  drilled  or  open 
wells  with  any  kind  of  power  and  delivering 
the  water  against  a  steady  pressure. 

We  guarantee  a  higher  mechanical  efficien- 
cy than  any  other  method  of  pumping  water, 
barring  none. 

We  have  on  exhibition  at  our  office  some 
steel  rods  and  couplings  that  worked  contin- 
uously on  an  average  7,000  hours  per  year  for 
over  10  years  without  a  breakdown.  These 
rods  show  comparatively  no  wear,  and  the 
couplings  are  still  in  good  condition.  With 
pulsating  pumps,  these  rods  would  have  been 
crystallized  in  a  year  or  two,  and  absolutely 
useless.  This  is  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Lultwieler  pumps  for 
every  service.  No  higher  in  price;  32  years 
experience  in  Los  Angeles.  (Send  for  par- 
ticulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal,  Simonds 
Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Correspondence. 


SONOMA  COUNTY  CHAT. 

To  the  Editor:  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  exact  amount  of  money  that 
comes  into  Sonoma  county  from  the  fruit 
crop,  for  the  quantity  of  it  that  passes 
on  all  the  roads  is  something  astonish- 
ing. Now  the  peach  crop  is  in  the  height 
of  its  harvesting,  the  plums  are  about 
gone,  and  the  prunes  are  rolling  in  the 
dollars.  Prunes  are  at  a  good  price  this 
year,  and  the  prune  growers  are  smiling 
again,  although  a  lot  of  the  prune  peo- 
ple have  taken  out  their  prunes  and  sub- 
stituted apples.  Soon  the  grapes  will  be 
ready  for  the  wineries,  and  all  the  time 
the  apples  are  going  into  the  towns,  wag- 
on-load upon  wagon-load,  some  packed  in 
boxes  already  for  shipment  and  some  to 
be  packed  at  the  packing  house,  while  the 
canneries  and  driers  are  in  full  blast, 
giving  a  lot  of  work  to  the  small  farmer 
who  is  commencing  a  new  place  and  has 
not  yet  got  it  to  paying;  work,  too,  for 
the  members  of  his  family,  his  girls,  and 
boys,  but  mostly  his  girls,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  earn  their  own  clothes  and  have 
their  own  spending  money. 

Recently  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  to  Green  valley.  Of  a  truth,  the 
valley  is  well  named,  and  a  fairer  val- 
ley the  sun  never  shone  upon.  The  hills 
and  vales  are  all  covered  with  orchards 
and  vineyards,  and  everywhere  the  apple 
trees  are  hanging  loaded,  the  peach  trees 
bending  over  and  breaking  with  then- 
wealth  of  fruit,  the  grapes  just  beginning 
to  turn,  and  prosperity  written  on  every 
field  and  fallow,  but  the  only  fallow  that 
can  be  found  is  the  ground  between  the 
trees,  which  is  on  the  whole  in  a  remark- 
ably high  state  of  cultivation. 

In  occasional  spots  through  the  valley 
the  native  timber  has  been  left,  and  in 
the  groves  camp  meetings  are  held  and 
feast  days  are  celebrated,  the  beauty  is 
something  ravishing  to  the  passerby,  who 
is  deeply  in  love  with  Nature,  and  the 
paths  that  wind  around  seem  to  invite 
one  to  ramble  and  commune.  But  it  is 
at  Graton,  a  little  town  on  the  electric 
'ine,  and  deep  in  the  depths  of  the  valley, 
that  a  wonderful  activity  is  going  on,  an 
activity  that  links  the  orchards  and  vine- 
covered  hills  with  the  commercial  world 
by  means  of  the  cannery  and  the  winery. 
This  Graton  cannery  is  an  enterprising 
institution  for  they  take  all  fruit  "orch- 
ard run"  and  dry  what  they  do  not  can. 
Their  "dry  yards"  are  a  fine  sight,  with 
their  long  row  upon  row  of  immense  big 
trays,  filled  with  peaches  and  pears  dry- 
ing in  the  genial  shine  of  the  sun. 

Recently  the  writer  read  in  a  Texas 
paper  that  the  Texas  fruit  growers  were 
going  to  try  the  California  manner  of 
drying  fruit,  so  as  to  save  the  part  of 
their  crop  that  cannot  be  shipped  fresh; 
they  may  try  it  all  right,  but  they  have 
not  the  climate  to  make  a  California  suc- 
cess, because  they  have  rain  in  summer 
and  their  trays  would  all  have  to  be  pro- 
tected from  storms  and  beating  rains, 
which  would  be  a  great  expense;  more- 
over, the  atmosphere  in  most  parts  of  the 
Slate  is  too  humid  to  dry  in  the  sun  and 
the  only  was  they  could  do  would  be  to 
"evaporate"  as  apples  are  done  here. 

While  at  Graton,  the  writer  met  a  "man 
by  the  name  of  C.  E.  Muller,  who  has  a 
little  three-acre  place,  on  the  hill  above 
Graton,  and  sloping  to  the  south;  he  has 
made  a  big  hit  this  year  raising  string 
beans  and  tomatoes,  although  he  had 
them  in  quantities  that  might  be  called 
just  an  experiment.  On  the  17th  of  Aug- 
ust he  was  selling  tomatoes  at  3  cents 
a  pound,  and  his  vines  were  so  high  that 
he  had  a  double-deck  frame  for  them  lo 
grow  on.  A  peep  under  disclosed  the 
vines  literally  covered  with  green  and 


ripening  tomatoes.  Said  he  on  the  sub- 
ject: "I  have  already  picked  them  three 
times,  and  under  those  vines  they  are  ri- 
pening something  wonderful.  It  is  sim- 
ply astonishing  how  they  are  cropping.  I 
made  the  ground  rich  with  poultry  ma- 
nure, but  I  have  only  watered  them  once. 
A  little  water  is  a  big  thing  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  one  well  now,  and  I  raise  the 
water  with  a  little  gasoline  engine;  my 
cistern  is  made  of  concrete,  partly  under- 
ground and  partly  above  ground,  on  the 
highest  part  of  my  land,  so  that  the  water 
will  run  everywhere.  I  can  just  as  well 
have  two  wells  as  one,  and  this  winter 
I  am  going  to  sink  another  one,  and  the 
same  engine  will  pump  for  both. 

"I  means  to  put  in  a  greenhouse  for 
next  season  and  raise  plants  to  sell — veg- 
etable plants  and  flowering  plants;  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  de- 
mand there  is  for  such  things  right  here 
in  the  country;  a  person  who  does  not 
know  would  think  that  a  person  would 
have  to  go  to  a  big  town  to  find  a  market, 
but  it  is  not  the  case. 

"I  am  going  to  make  my  main  crops  to- 
matoes and  string  beans.  I  had  a  little 
patch  of  beans  this  year;  they  were  early; 
they  were  a  superior  variety,  great  long 
pods  that  would  pust  about  go  in  a  crack- 
er box,  and  I  sold  $7.50  worth  from  a 
patch  just  a  rod  square.  People  going 
by  would  stop  and  buy  them.  I  didn't 
have  to  even  take  them  to  town,  but  If  I 
had  had  a  lot  of  them  I  could  have  sold 
any  quantity  in  Sebastopol.  I  surely  will 
have  a  lot  next  year." 

But  to  return  to  orcharding  again.  A 
noticeable  feature  at  the  late  Sebastopol 
Apple  Show  was  the  exhibit  by  the  peo- 
ple who  are  handling  the  arsenate  of  lead 
spray  which  Deputy  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Sonoma  county,  Mr.  W.  I. 
Newcomb,  pronounces  to  be  the  best  spray 
that  is  made  for  the  codlin  moth.  There 
were  at  the  show  four  big  bins  that  were 
in  pairs.  One  of  each  pair  was  labeled 
"Apples  from  one  tree  that  was  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead."  On  the  bin  be- 
hind was  a  label,  "Apples  gathered  from 
one  tree  that  was  not  sprayed."  Both 
bins  of  each  pair  were  from  the  farm  of 
the  same  man. 

According  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hotle,  who 
has  been  quoted  before  as  good  authority 
on  orcharding,  it  pays  to  spray.  On  the 
subject  of  spraying  he  recently  said  to 
the  writer:  "According  to  Mr.  Duffey,  who 
is  an  expert  apple  buyer,  we  have  the 
soil  and  climate  right  here  to  raise  the 
best  apples  in  the  world,  Hood  river  and 
the  Rogue  river  claims  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Our  best  apple  soil  is 
land  that  has  grown  good  black  oak.  Giv- 
en a  good  top  soil  with  an  undersoil  that 
is  also  good,  and  a  clay  sub-soil,  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  a  perfect  apple  in  our 
climate  is  good  cultivation  and  plenty  of 
spraying. 

"Some  people  go  through  the  form  of 
spraying,  but  there  must  be  more  th.an 
that.  I  have  an  orchard  of  260  acres,  12 
to  13  years  old.  I  use  five  gallons  of 
spray  to  each  tree;  some  people  only  use 
two;  the  tree  should  not  be  literally 
soaked,  but  the  way  to  obviate  this  is  to 
use  a  fine  spray. 

"Two  years  ago  no  one  sprayed,  we 
got  39%  of  clean  apples  without  spraying. 
Last  year  I  sprayed  first  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom,  then  next  on  the  20th  day 
of  August  for  the  early  apples.  On  my 
first  picking  I  had  80%  of  clean,  apples. 
At  the  second  picking  15  days  later,  only 
50%  of  clean  apples,  showing  that  there 
was  a  hatch  of  codlin  moth  between 
the  two  pickings,  but  the  result  averaged 
66%  of  clean  apples,  or  an  increased  per 
cent  over  the  last  year's  crop  of  26%  clean 
apples  for  the  two  sprayings  which  meant 
to  me  an  increase  profit  of  $40  an  acre, 
or  $1040  profit.  Does  it  pay  to  spray? 
The  cost  of  the  spraying,  labor  and  all, 


was  $125.  Never  did  any  farmer  make 
one-tenth  as  much  profit  on  his  time  and 
investment  as  he  can  make  in  spraying. 
The  spraying  is  done  when  the  trees  are 
dormant  for  scale  and  moss.  To  spray  for 
these  I  use  lime  and  sulphur,  or  distil- 
late emulsion  and  caustic  soda.  The  sec- 
ond spraying  then  is  done  with  arsenate 
of  lead  for  the  codlin  moth  when  the 
calyx  is  developing  in  the  blossom;  then 
the  next  spray  when  the  blossoms  are  half 
fallen,  that  is,  between  the  15th  and  25th 
of  May.  The  third  spraying  is  from  the 
15th  to  25th  of  June  on  to  the  10th  or 
the  20th  of  July,  and  the  same  in  August 
for  late  apples. 

"The  worst  pest  that  the  apple  grower 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  purple  aphis. 
No  amount  of  experimenting  has  been 
able  to  discover  anything  that  will  get 
rid  of  it;'  it  annoys  the  life  out  of  me. 
This  is  100%  worse  to  fight  that  the  cod- 
lin moth,  because  the  spray  can't  get 
at  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  aphis  curls 
up  in  the  leaf.  Black  leaf  nicotine  of 
tobacco  is  the  best  thing  to  spray  with 
for  the  aphis,  but  that  is  not  real  suc- 
cessful; it  is  not  our  fault  nor  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  material.  With  a  microscope 
I  have  counted  upwards  of  200  aphis  on 
one  leaf,  and  after  spraying  not  one  leaf 
in  ten  was  wet,  although  I  had  my  men 
spray  from  the  under  side,  and  every 
other  way,  and  I  was  along  helping  to 
see  that  it  was  done  right. 

"In  my  judgment  arsenate  of  lead  is  a 
success  for  the  codlin  moth,  however, 
and  the  nicotine  does  help  a  little  for 
the  purple  aphis,  and  the  sprays  can  be 
both  used  at  one  time  successfully  in 
the  same  mixture. 

"This  year  I  have  already  sprayed  five 
times,  and  I  shall  begin  again  next  Sat- 
urday (August  13),  and  I  shall  spray  the 
last  time  about  the  10th  of  September. 
When  the  San  Jose  scale  is  bad  in  an 
orchard  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
spray  twice,  once  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  then  again  in  the  spring 
just  before  the  buds  burst.  There  is 
nothing  needed  in  this  spray  but  lime 
and  sulphur.  All  this  seems  lots  of  work, 
but  the  profits  that  accrue  from  a  well- 
sprayed  orchard  are  not  to  be  compared 
at  the  apple  show  of  52  boxes  from  a 
orchard  that  is  neglected.  Not  only  is 
the  fruit  less  and  of  poorer  quality  when 
the  orchard  is  not  properly  tended,  but 
the  orchard  that  is  neglected  is  short- 
lived." 

Speaking  of  the  life  of  a  tree  reminds 
the  writer  of  an  exhibit  that  was  shown 
at  the  apple  show  of  52  boxes  from  a 
48-year-old  tree  at  Forestville. 

E.  J.  Mellette. 

SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


POMONA 
U  1VI  F»  S 

FOR   DEC  P  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

POMONA,  CALIF\ 

or  PORTERVILLE,  CALIF. 


Concrete  Machinery 

I  Cement  Block 
Machinery 


Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Ceirent  Pipe 
Tools. 


Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRlE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


VETCH 

(vicia  sativa) 

The  most  valuable  winter  forage  plant  for 
California.  Often  sown  with  oats  or  bur- 
ley,  as  it  requires  the  support  of  another 
plant.  It  improves  the  soil,  being  a  great 
nitrogen  gatherer.  Is  used  extensively  In 
orchards  as  ;i  cover  crop.  When  used  for 
such  purpose  it  should  be  sown  early  in 
the  fall  and  plowed  under  early  in  the 
spring.  Write  us  for  further  particulars 
and  prices. 

VALLEY  SHHIl  COMPANY, 
:ti:t  .1  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Agenta  for  MOCOCO  fertiliser*. 
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Horticultural  Notes. 

Fourteen  thousand  boxes  of  Bartlett 
pears  were  shipped  out  of  Grass  valley 
this  season.  The  prices  ranged  from  $2 
to  $3.50  a  box. 

The  fruit  growers'  convention  was  held 
at  Pomona  this  week.  The  principal  sub- 
ject dealt  with  the  deterioration  of  the 
citrus  groves. 

Although  there  was  much  opposition 
lo  the  fumigating  of  the  orchard  trees  in 
the  yards  of  the  citizens  of  Visalia,  yet 
they  finally  gave  in  and  there  trees  will 
be  fumigated. 

J,  P.  Orstott,  of  Yuba  City,  has  170 
grape  pickers  working  in  his  Thompson 
seedless  vineyard.  The  yield  is  not  as 
heavy  as  formerly,  but  the  quality  of 
the  grapes  is  very  fine. 

The  Rocky  ford  cantaloupe  season  has 
been  a  very  successful  one.  Growers  have 
been  getting  $2  per  crate  for  their  melons 
and  some  growers  have  made  $110  per 
acre  on  their  cantaloupes. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  20  carloads 
of  oranges  will  be  shipped  from  the  Ford 
ranch,  near  San  Fernando,  this  year.  Fig- 
uring 400  boxes  to  the  car  and  a  net  re- 
turn of  $1  per  box  makes  a  very  reason- 
able return  for  the  first  year's  picking. 
This  orchard  contains  187  acres. 

lil  Dorado  county  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess with  its  Bartlett  pears  this  season. 
Five  dollars  was  paid  for  5ti-pound  boxes 
in  open  competition  at  Eastern  auction 
sales.  This  is  the  first  year  of  standard 
ization  and  the  orchardists  there  are  well 
pleased  with  the  prices  and  results. 

The  harvesting  of  peaches  and  pears 
throughout  Tehama  county  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  crop  has  been  a  large  one. 
The  prune  crop  this  season  is  less  than 
one-half  a  crop,  but  the  prices  are  good. 
The  almond  crop  will  be  very  large  and 
the  price  will  be  high.  The  entire  orange 
crop  of  the  Maywood  colony,  consisting 
of  eight  carloads,  has  been  sold  in  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Blummer  and  his  deputy,  .lohn  Winkle 
man,  are  at  work  on  the  Bartlett  pear 
orchards  around  Sacramento  wiping  out 
the  blight.  Many  trees  are  being  dug  up 
and  burned;  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
thought  necessary  to  dig  up  whole  or- 
chards. This  is  especially  true  of  aban- 
doned pear  groves,  which  are  spreading 
disease  to  the  surrounding  orchards. 

P.  H.  Dorsett,  an  expert  in  the  semi- 
tropical  fruit  culture  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  southern 
California  making  a  campaign  for  more 
people  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
alligator  pear  or  avocado.  This  fruit  sells 
for  from  25  to  50  cents  apiece  in  the  sea- 
son, and  one  tree  can  produce  500  fruits 
a  year.  So  far  the  trouble  has  been  in 
getting  plants,  as  there  is  a  strict  quar- 
antine against  all  Florida  trees,  so  that 
all  roots  must  be  brought  from  Hawaii  or 
Mexico. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  this  State  in- 
dicate that  the  coming  crop  of  orange 
trees  is  to  be  quite  as  short  as  that  of 
last  year  when  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting the  proper  kind  of  stock  retarded  the 
development  of  the  Porterville  section. 
Fully  3000  acres  of  lands  were  prepared 
for  planting  last  year  and  then  were  left 
to  fallow  waiting  for  navel  and  Valencia 
stock.  Frosts  in  the  southern  portion  of 
this  State  last  fall  and  the  great  demand 
for  trees  last  year  which  cleaned  up  the 
available  supply,  with  no  hold-over  for  the 
season  of  1911,  have  given  a  gloomy  out- 
look for  the  coming  planting  season. 

The  citrus  growers  of  Los  Angeles  be- 
gan their  fight  against  the  transconti- 


nental railroads  in  the  matter  of  icing 
shipments  of  fruit  consigned  to  Eastern 
points.  The  shippers  contend  that  the 
railroad  charge  from  $60  to  $75  per  car 
for  icing  is  exorbitant.  The  ask  the  com- 
mission to  compel  the  railroads  to  allow 
them  to  pre-eool  their  own  fruit  and  ice 
their  own  cars  for  shipment.  They  charge 
that  the  railroads  do  not  p  re-cool  the 
fruit  properly  before  putting  it  into  the 
cars  and  that  the  icing  is  improperly 
done,  so  that  it  has  to  be  re-iced  on  the 
way  East.  In  order  to  prove  their  con- 
tention the  citrus  men  shipped  several 
carloads  of  fruit  East  and  used  only  10 
tons  of  ice  while  the  railroads  always 
charge  for  1G  tons.  .The  tests  show  that 
the  fruit  sent  by  the  citrus  men  was  in 
better  shape  than  that  pie-cooled  by  the 
railroads. 

In  all  probability  a  portion  of  the  fall 
orange  crop  of  the  Porterville  district 
this  year  will  be  harvested  before  there 
is  the  slightest  danger  of  damage  from 
frost,  held  in  storage  until  the  full  color 
has  developed  and  then  held  to  await  the 
very  best  price  conditions,  writes  a  cor- 
respondent. Experiments  were  conducted 
last  year  at  the  Zante  house,  with  just 
this  idea  in  mind.  It  was  found,  upon 
comparison,  that  the  sugar  content  of  or- 
anges picked  here  during  the  first  week 
in  November  was  fully  equal  to  those  of 
the  southern  district  picked  after  the 
Christmas  season.  This  shows  that  the 
oranges  are  sweet  enough  for  the  general 
market,  color  being  the  only  lacking  at- 
tribute. To  ascertain  the  keeping  quali 
ty,  a  box  of  standard  pack  was  selected 
at  random  for  a  three  carload  lot  and 
placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  regulate  the 
temperature  the  only  precaution  taken 
being  to  see  that  the  fruit  was  kept  in 
a  dry  place.  In  November  the  box  was 
stored  and  was  not  opened  until  the  fol- 
lowing April.  About  five  and  one-half 
months  later,  the  fruit  was  unwrapped, 
to  find  it  in  almost  perfect  condition, 
with  not  a  spoiled  or  decayed  orange  in 
the  case,  every  one  in  the  box  showing 
the  desired  red  brick  color,  and  as  sweet 
as  oranges  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  trees.  This  is  a  remarkable  show- 
ing and  demonstrates  that  Porterville 
fruit  may  be  picked  early  enough  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  injury  from  frost  and 
then  held  to  await  the  very  best  market 
conditions. 

General  Agriculture. 

A  faVmer  in  Benton  county,  Oregon, 
threshed  .646  sacks  of  vetch  seed  from 
42  acres  o\  land.  The  seed  sold  for  40 
cents  a  pourW 

E.  W.  Kelley\  of  Hollister,  is  building 
a  large  incubatnig  plant  at  that  point. 
Hollister  is  rapid)*  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  poultry  centers  of  the  State. 

The  Orange  county  fair  which  will  be 
held  on  September  22,  33,  24,  will  have 
a  very  large  poultry  exhibit.  Many  val- 
uable prizes  will  be  awarded  and  cups 
given. 

Walter  Storrey,  of  Healdsbkrg,  has  a 
pigeon  farm  on  which  there  are\oo()  birds. 
The  breed  is  the  Belgian  CariiVjch.  He 
claims  to  get  better  results  fro^n  this 
breed  than  with  any  other.  A 

At  the  State  Fair  the  following  boun- 
ties were  awarded  prizes  for  their  fruit 
displays  and  other  products  on  the  farm: 

Tehama,  first  prize  $000 

Alameda,  second  prize    400 

Tulare,  third  prize    250 

Fresno,  fourth  prize    175 

Placer,  fifth  prize    150 

Colusa,  sixth  prize    100 

Glenn,  seventh  prize    75 

Monterey,  eighth  prize    50 

George  Smallwood,  of  Mecca,  Imperial 
valley,  has  a  novel  incubator.    He  has  a 


So  long  as  your  knife  is  a 

KtMKVffiK 

it  is  immaterial  whether  the  handle  is  pearl,  ivory, 
bone  or  wood — the  blades  possess  that  same  distinc- 
tive KEEN  KUTTER  QUALITY  which  makes 
your  knife  a  lifelong  friend. 

Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razors  give  the  true  barber's 
stroke  and  are  so  scientifically  adjusted  that  they 
cannot  shave  wrong.  Whether  used  in  right  hand 
or  left,  they  shave  through  light  or  heavy  beard 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort. 

Let  the  Keen  Kutter  name  and  trade  mark  guide 
you  in  all  tool  buying.  They  are  prools  of  true 
quality. 

Sold  for  over  forty  years  under  this  mark  and  motto: 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  fhe  Price  is  Forgotltn. " 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  —  E.  C.  Simmons. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.) 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


R9  OF  I  NO 


Looks  Better— Lasts  Longer— Costs  Less 

If  you  want  the  maximum  of  roofing  service  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  be  sure  you  specify  " Pioneer  Roofing."  It's  bet- 
ter from  the  beginning  and  cheaper  in  the  end.  Sunproof  and 
rainproof.  Needs  no  paint  or  repairs.  Comes  in  convenient 
rolls,  with  everything  necessary  for  laying. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices.    Also  32-page  illus- 
trated Roofing  Booklet.    Address  Department  73 

Pi  on    c*r»  Paper*  Co. 

Z19-ZZ1  *5o.  LosAnqe.le.sSt.  Los  Angeles ,  Cal. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.    A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  aud  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benlcla,  California. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  or  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  MITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /VLf*^  U  I 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  '1\  to 
S  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  u  foet,  from  20  vents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  '200  and 
over  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  win  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 

San  Dlmaa.  California. 
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hot.  spring  on  his  place  and  has  been  very 
successful  with  it  in  hatching  young 
chicks.  He  built  a  galvanized  holder 
18  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  deep, 
thoroughly  waterproof.  This  incubator 
holds  100  eggs  and  the  hot  water  running 
around  it  hatches  the  eggs. 


Miscellaneous. 

Surveyor  General  Kingsbury  recently 
sold  15  acres  of  State  land  at  auction. 
He  secured  an  average  of  $8.38  per  acre 
and  made  for  the  State  some  $12,200. 
This  is  the  largest  price  ever  received 
at  a  State  sale. 

Yolo  county  is  now  paying  2%  cents 
for  bluejay  scalps.  Last  month  $32  was 
paid  out  for  this  bounty.  Most  of  the 
scalps  came  from  the  Capay  valley,  where 
(he  birds  are  very  destructive  in  the 
almond  orchards. 

The  fair  held  at  Perndale  from  Septem- 
ber 5  to  9,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
successful  ever  held  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  The  exhibits  show  wonderful 
possibilities  of  Humboldt  county  in  every 
line  of  agriculture. 

J.  S.  Barnett,  of  Central  Point,  Ore- 
gon, has  invented  a  new  fruit  picking 
pail.  The  pail  is  of  galvanized  iron,  with 
out  a  bottom  and  lined  with  canvass,  ex- 
tending a  foot  below  the  bottom.  A  draw 
string  is  attached  around  the  canvas, 
which  when  pulled  tight  and  fastened 
forms  a  bottom.  When  the  pail  is  filled 
the  draw  string  is  loosened  and  the  fruit 
is  emptied  without  handling.  This  pail, 
it  is  claimed,  saves  25  per  cent  in  time 
in  handling  the  fruit,  and  also  saves  25 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  from  being  bruised. 

R.  B.  Cabel,  United  States  Commission 
of  Internal  Revenue,  is  visiting  the  win- 
eries of  California  in  order  to  see  if  the 
protests  of  the  wine  growers  are  just. 
Several  years  ago  Congress  passed  laws 
against  the  manufacture  of  sweet  wines 
containing  more  than  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  alcohol.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 
brandy  and  the  eluding  of  taxation  on 
the  same  by  the  patent  medicine  produc- 
ers of  the  country.  The  patent  medicine 
manufacturers  purchased  sweet  wine  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  and 
by  distilling  three  gallons  of  this  wine 
obtained  about  a  gallon  of  alcohol.  It 
was  to  stop  this  practice  that  the  law 
was  passed,  which  is  now  being  protested 
by  the  wine  makers. 


DOES  FARMING  PAY? 


The  answer  to  this  is  found  in  reading 
the  following  item  from  the  Tulare  Regis- 
ter. It  shows  that  this  section  of  the 
State  can  produce  healthy  bank  accounts 
other  than  by  means  of  oil  well's: 

A.  T.  Chedister  landed  in  Tipton  from 
Tennessee  in  1895  with  just  fifty  cents  in 
his  pocket  and  hatless,  his  hat  having 
blown  off  which  en  route.  He  went  to 
work  for  wages  and  kept  that  up  until 
five  years  ago,  when  he  determined  to  get 
in  and  do  things  for  himself.  He  leased 
the  Slinkard  place,  near  this  city,  con- 
tracting to  pay  a  cash  yearly  rental  of 
$1200,  and  he  stayed  there  for  two  years, 
improving  the  place  by  planting  100  acres 
additional  of  alfalfa,  and  came  out  aheadv 
Three  years  ago  he  bought  80  acres  of 
improved  land  from  S.  B.  Anderson  five 
miles  northeast  of  Tipton,  for  $4500,  pay- 
ing down  $2500  and  getting  three  years' 
time  on  the  balance.  Within  fifteen 
months  he  had  paid  off  that  balance,  tak- 
ing it  all  off  the  ranch.  He  began  there 
with  nine  cows  and  sixty  head  of  little 
pigs,  just  weaned,  buying  more  cows  as 
tie  could,  and  the  first  year  he  sold  $1600 
worth  of  butter-fat,  $550  worth  of  alfalfa 
seed,  and  $600  worth  of  hogs. 

The  second  year   Mr.  Chedister  sold 


This  is  the  Read  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 

Will  hull  and  separate  2000  to  3000  pounds  of  finished  product  per  day.  We  have  one  of 
these  machines  left  for  immediate  deliver}'  for  1911  settlement.  If  you  have  a  quantity  of 
nuts  to  hull  get  it;  would  pay  you  to  write  us  at  once.    We  also  have  one  more  hand  huller. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Distillate 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

'"pHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har= 
vesting,  hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 


Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID   IN  CONSTRUCTION— EASY  TO   RUN  AND  ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  OR  No.  1   DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OIL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  78  511  Alma  Street 


$1550  worth  of  alfalfa  seed,  and  did  as 
well  in  other  lines  as  he  had  done  the 
year  before.  This  year  he  has  leased 
the  place  for  $1700  cash  rental.  Recently 
he  bought  1(50  acres  more  land,  which  will 
also  be  improved.  It  would  take  $25,000 
or  $30,000  to  buy  Mr.  Chedister  out  at 
this  time,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
that  is  going  some  for  five  years. 

Of  course  Mr.  Chedister  has  first-class 
land,  but  he  tells  us  that  raw  land,  just 
as  good  as  his,  may  yet  be  bought  in  that 
neighborhood  for  $65  to  $75  an  acre.  His 
own,  as  now  improved  he  values  at  $200 
an  acre.  He  has  great  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Tule  River  country,  for  there  is 
no  question  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  where  there  is  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing surface  water  for  irrigation  there  is 
plenty  below  the  surface  which  may  be 
brought  up  by  pumps  for  the  wetting  of 
alfalfa  fields. 


WANTED 

Washington  Navel  and  Valencia  orange 
and  Eureka  lemon  trees;  state  quantity 
you  can  supply,  also  sizes  and  lowest 
prices.  Address  P.  W.  CHENEY,  311'  Byrne 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


DODDER 

We  own  and  operate  exclusively  the  JESSUP  PROCESS  of  separating  large 
seeded  dodder  from  alfalfa  seed;  the  only  seed  separating  process  in  the  world  which 
will  accomplish  the  results.  Dealers  possessing  full  equipment  of  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chinery ship  us  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Utah,  Idaho  and  California  grown  alfalfa  seed 
for  cleaning,  paying  heavy  freight  and  other  charges.  WHY?  Because,  with  all 
their  seed  cleaning  facilities  they  are  unable  to  make  the  separation  of  large  seeded 
dodder  from  alfalfa  seed.  We  do,  hence  the  car  lots  and  other  shipments  to  us  from 
them.  This  season,  having  rebuilt  and  enlarged  our  plant,  we  offer  our  facilities  to 
tile  growers  as  well  as  dealers.  Mail  us  samples  of  your  seed.  These  we  will  test 
and  report  percentages,  also  cost  of  cleaning.  Write  for  samples  of  California  grown 
hulled  Bur  Clover  and  Melilotus  seeds.  The  great  cover  crops.  Address 
MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO., 
141  Moms  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cnl. 


\t  MAIN  AND  I  HOWARD  *  ' 


STREETS1 
SAMifilANCISCO.CAL. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  FrancUco. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prepared  for  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
By  Paul  P.  Pabkee. 


AWARDS  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

The  judges  of  the  various  like  stock  en- 
tries were  George  P.  Bellows,  Marysville, 
Missouri;  Prof.  E.  W.  Major.  Howard  Phil- 
lips, J.  O.  Thompson,  F.  C.  Hawk,  Davis 
and  John  Troup,  Santa  Barbara. 

CATTLE 

Short-Horn. — Mr.  Bellows,  one  of  the 
leading  short  horn  judges  of  the  country, 
said  that  King  Lancaster,  the  grand 
champion  short-horn  bull,  is  the  most  re- 
markable animal  he  had  seen,  and  it  can 
enter  into  competition  against  any  other 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  bull  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide,  of  Sacramento. 
The  remainder  of  the  short-horn  awards 
not  given  in  our  last  issue,  are  as  follows: 

Heifers,  junior  yearlings:  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Glide  of  Sacramento,  first  and  second:  T. 
li.  Gibson  of  Woodland,  third;  J.  E.  Dick 
inson  of  Fresno,  fourth.  a 

Heifers,  senior  calf:  T.  B.  Gibson  of 
Woodland,  first;  Mrs.  .1.  H.  Glide  of  Sacra- 
mento, second;  J.  W.  Goodwin.  Redwood 
City,  fourth. 

Heifers,  junior  calf:  Howard  Cattle 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  first;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Glide,  second;  T.  B.  Gibson,  third. 

Red  Polls— R.  R.  Cartwright  of  Modes- 
to, prize  winner  in  all  entries. 

Jersey — Bulls,  three  years  old  or  over: 
N.  H.  Locke,  first;  George  A.  Smith,  sec- 
ond. 

Bulls,  yearlings:  N.  H.  Locke,  first; 
George  A.  Smith,  second. 

Bulls,  salves:  George  A.  Smith,  first, 
second  and  third. 

Cows,  three  years  old  or  over:  N.  H. 
Locke;  Guy  H.  Miller,  second  and  third. 

Cows,  two  years  old:  N.  H.  Locke  & 
Co.,  Lockford,  first;  Guy  H.  Miller,  Mo- 
desto, second;  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  third. 

Heifers,  yearlings:  Guy  H.  Miller,  Mo- 
desto, first;  George  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 
second;  N.  H.  Locke  &  Co.,  Lockford, 
third. 

Heifers,  calves:  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  first; 
.1.  B.  and  J.  E.  Thorp,  Stockton,  second; 
Guy  H.  Miller,  third. 

Aged  Herd:  Entry  by  N.  H.  Locke  Co., 
first;  by  Guy  H.  Miller,  second;  by  George 
A.  Smith,  third. 

Breeders'  Young  Herd:  Entry  by  George 
A.  Smith,  first;  by  Guy  H.  Miller,  second. 

Calf  Herd:    Entry  by  George  A.  Smith. 

Get  of  Sire:  Entry  by  George  A.  Smith, 
first;  by  Guy  H.  Miller,  second;  by  N.  H. 
Lscke  Co.,  third. 

Produce  of  Dam:  Entry  by  Guy  H.  Mil- 
ler, first  and  second;  by  N.  H.  Locke  Co., 
third. 

Senior  Champion  Bull:  N.  H.  Locke  Co. 

Junior  Champion  Bull:    G.  A.  Smith. 

Grand  Champion  Bull:    N.  H.  Locke  Co. 

Grand  Champion  Cow:    N.  H.  Locke  Co. 

Senior  Champion  Cow:    N.  H.  Locke  Co. 

Junion  Champion  Cow  :    N.  H.  Locke  Co. 

Quernseys.  —  Bulls,  three-year-olds: 
Charles  G.  Lathrop,  Stanford,  first;  J.  L. 
Mackenzie,  Santa  Cruz,  second;  Charles  G. 
Lathrop,  third. 

Bulls,  Yearlings:  Charles  G.  Lathrop, 
Stanford,  first;  J.  H.  Mackenzie,  Santa 
Cruz,  second;  Charles  G.  Lathrop,  third. 

Bulls,  Calves:  Charles  G.  Lathrop, 
first;  J.  H.  Mackenzie,  second;  Charles  G. 
Lathrop,  third. 

Cows,  three-year-olds:  J.  H.  Mackenzie, 
first  and  second;  Charles  G.  Lathrop, 
third. 

Cows,  two-year-olds:  J.  H.  Mackenzie, 
first  and  second;  Charles  G.  Lathrop, 
third. 

Heifers,  yearlings:  J.  H.  Mackenzie, 
first;  Charles  G.  Lathrop,  second  and 
third. 


Heifers,  calves:  Charles  G.  Lathrop, 
first;  J.  H.  Mackenzie,  second:  Charles  G. 
Lathrop,  third. 

Breeder's  Young  Herd:  Entry  by 
Charles  G.  Lathrop. 

Calf  Herd:  Entry  by  Charles  G.  La 
throp. 

Get  of  Sire:    Entry  by  Charles  G.  La- 
throp. 

Produce  of  Dam:    Charles  G.  Lathrop. 

Grand  Champion  bull,  Senior  Champion 
bull.  Junior  Champion  bull:  Charles  G. 
Lathrop. 

Grand  Champion  cow.  Senior  Champion 
cow,  Junior  Champion  cow:  J.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Aged  Herd:  Entry  by  J.  H.  Mackenzie, 
first :  Charles  G.  Lathrop,  second. 

Dutch  Belted. — All  entries  by  Jennie 
and  II.  C.  Strader  of  Ceres,  California. 

Holsteins. — Bulls,  three-year-olds:  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  first;  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  Woodland,  second;  Vina  ranch,  Vina, 
third. 

Bulls,  two-year-olds:  Vina  ranch,  first; 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  second. 

Bulls,  yearlings:  University  of  Navada, 
first;  Vina  ranch,  second;  A.  VV.  Morris  & 
Sons,  third. 

Bull  Calves:  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  first 
and  second;  Vina  ranch,  third. 

Cows,  three-year-olds:  University  of 
Nevada,  first;  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  sec- 
ond. 

Cows,  two-year-olds:  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  first;  Vina  ranch,  second;  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  third. 

Cows,  yearlings:  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
first,  second  and  third. 

Heifers,  yearlings  in  milk:  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Sons,  first,  second  and  third. 

Aged  Herd:  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  first; 
University  of  Nevada,  second;  A.  W.  Mor 
ris  &  Sons,  third. 

Breeder's  Young  Herd:  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  first  and  second;  Vina  ranch, 
third. 

Calf  Herd:  First  exhibited  by  A.  W. 
Morris  and  Sons. 

Get  of  Sire:  A.  W.  Morris,  first;  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  second ;  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  third. 

Produce  of  Dam:  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
first  and  second;  University  of  Nevada, 
third. 

Senior  Champion  Bull:  University  of 
Nevada. 

Junior  Champion  Bull:  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons. 

Grand  Champion  Bull:  University  of 
Nevada. 

Grand  Champion  Cow:  University  of 
Nevada. 

SHEEP. 

Ram,  two  years  old  or  over:  Frank 
Brown,  Carlton,  Oregon,  first  and  second; 
Hubbard  Bros.,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  third. 

Ram,  under  two  years  and  over  one: 
Frank  Brown. 

Ewe,  under  two  years  old  and  over  one: 
Hubbard  Bros.,  first  and  second;  Frank 
Brown,  third. 

Ewe,  under  two  years  and  over  one: 
Frank  Brown,  first;  Hubbard  Bros.,  sec- 
ond; exhibited  by  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno,  third. 

Ewe,  under  one  year  old:  Frank  Brown, 
first;  J.  G.  S.  Hubbard,  Woodland,  second; 
Hubbard  Bros.,  third. 

Flock:  Exhibited  by  Frank  Brown, 
first;  Hubbard  Bros.,  second;  Frank 
Brown,  third. 

Pen  of  four  lambs:  Exhibited  by  Frank 
Brown,  first;  Hubbard  Bros.,  second:  J.  G. 
S.  Hubbard,  third. 

Best  Ram:    Frank  Brown. 

Best  Ewe:    Hubbard  Bros. 

Hampshire  Down. — Ram,  two  years  old 
and  over:    University  of  Nevada. 

Ram,  under  two  years  old  and  over  one: 
University  of  Nevada. 

Ram,  under  one  year  old:  University 
of  Nevada. 

Ewe,  two  years  old  or  over:  University 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  °"  me  market 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — f°r  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  O 
WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers  L 


rasa  ims 


maaaaaaaaaaa 


Eg-asai 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 

BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


of  Nevada. 

Ewe,  under  one  year  old:  University 
of  Nevada. 

Flock:  Exhibited  by  University  of  Ne- 
vada. 

Pen  of  Lambs:  Exhibited  by  University 
of  Nevada. 

Champion  Ram:    University  of  Nevada. 

Champion  Ewe:    University  of  Nevada. 

Shropshire. — Ram,  two  years  old  or 
over:  Frank  Brown,  first;  Bishop  Bros., 
San  Ramon,  California,  second;  M.  E.  and 
G.  K.  Swingle,  Davis,  third. 

Ram,  under  two  years  and  over  one: 
Frank  Brown,  first  and  second:  Bishop 
Bros.,  San  Ramon,  third. 

Rain,  under  one  year  old:  University 
of  Nevada,  first;  Frank  Brown,  second; 
Bishop  Bros.,  third. 

Ewe,  two  years  old  or  over:  Frank 
Brown,  first;  M.  E.  and  G.  K.  Swingle, 
second;  Frank  Brown,  third. 

Ewes,  under  two  years  old  and  over  one: 
Frank  Brown,  first  and  second;  Bishop 
Bros.,  third. 

Ewe,  under  one  year  old:  Frank  Brown, 
first  and  second;  Bishop  Bros.,  third. 

Flock:  Frank  Brown,  first  and  second; 
M.  E.  and  G.  K.  Swingle,  third. 

Pen  of  Lambs:  Frank  Brown,  first; 
Bishop  Bros.,  second. 

Best  Ram:     Frank  Brown. 

Best  Ewe:    Frank  Brown. 

Grade  Shropshire. — Ram,  under  one 
year  old:  M.  E.  and  G.  K.  Swingle,  first 
and  second;  Bishop  Bros.,  third. 

Ewe,  two  years  old  or  over:  Frank 
Brown,  first;  M.  E.  and  G.  K.  Swingle, 
second  and  third. 

Ewe,  under  two  years  old  and  over 
one:    M.  E.  and  G.  K.  Swingle. 

Ewe,  under  one  year  old:  University 
of  Nevada,  first  and  second;  Bishop  Bros., 
third. 

Best  Grade  Ram:  M.  E.  and  G.  K. 
Swingle. 

Best  Grade  Ewe:    Frank  Brown. 

Flock:     M.  E.  and  G.  K.  Swingle. 

Pen  of  Lambs,  four:  Bishop  Bros., 
first;  M.  E.  and  G.  K.  Swingle,  second  and 
third. 

Persian  Sheep:  All  entries  and  awards 
by  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons,  San  Jose. 

Angora  Goats:  All  entries  and  awards 
by  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons,  San  Jose. 

Dorset  Horns:    All  entries  and  awards 


H.H.H] 

arse  Medicti 


i-MUm 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
\™t,i¥!*')  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  (riven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.   Hi.  SCOFIELD, 


Manager 


*  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


tt^-  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

I  f  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FDR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
•J.  W.  &  .1 .   D.  McCORO 
Phone  Hed  128.  Hanlord,  Cal. 
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by  University  of  Nevada. 

Cheviots:  Ram,  under  two  years  old 
and  over  one:    University  of  Nevada. 

Ewe,  two  years  old  or  over:  University 
of  Nevada. 

SWINE. 

Berkshires. — Class  1:  Boar,  two  years 
old  or  over:  Exhibited  by  G.  A.  Mur- 
phy, first;  exhibited  by  University  of  Ne- 
vada, second. 

Boars,  one  year  old  and  under  two:  Ex- 
hibited by  A.  B.  Humphrey,  first. 

Boars,  six  months  old  and  under  one 
year:  A.  B.  Murphy,  first;  G.  A.  Mur- 
phy, second  and  third. 

Boars,  under  six  months:  A.  B.  Hum- 
phreys, first;  H.  L,  Murphy,  second  and 
third. 

Sows,  two  years  old  or  over:  G.  A. 
Murphy,  first;  exhibited  by  University  of 
Nevada,  second,  A.  B.  Humphrey,  third. 

Sows,  over  six  months  and  under  one 
year:  G.  A.  Murphy,  first;  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, second  and  third. 

Sows,  under  six  months:  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, first,  second  and  third. 

Produce  of  Sow:  James  Voorhees, 
irst;  H.  L.  Murphy,  second. 

Poland  Chinas. — Boars,  two  years  old 
or  over:     M.  Bassett,  first. 

Boars,  one  year  old  and  under  two: 
M.  Bassett,  first  and  second;  P.  H.  Mur- 
phy, third. 

Boars,  six  months  old  and  under  one 
year:  M.  Bassett,  first. 

Boars,  under  six  months  old:  M.  Bas- 
sett, first  and  second;  Gilt  Edge  stock 
farm,  Sacramento,  third. 

Sows,  two  years  old  or  over:  M.  Bas- 
sett, first;  P.  H.  Murphy,  second:  M.  Bas- 
setf,  third. 

Sows,  one  year  old  or  under  two:  M. 
Bassett,  first  and  second. 

Sows,  over  six  months  old  and  under 
one  year:  M.  Bassett,  first,  second  and 
third. 

Sows,  under  six  months  old:  P.  H. 
Murphy,  grst  and  second. 

Other  Breeds. — Boars,  one  .  year  old: 
Golt  Edge  Stock  Farm,  Sacramento,  first 
and  second. 

Boars,  under  six  months  old:  Monitor, 
by  G.  Creglow,  Ada,  Ohio,  first. 

Sows,  one  year  old:  Gilt  Edge  stock 
farm,  Sacramento,  first  second  and  third. 

Sows,  over  six  months  old:  Gilt  Edge 
stock  farm,  first. 

Sows,  under  six  months:  Four  Oaks 
stock  farm,  Woodland,  first  and  second; 
Gilt  Edge  stock  farm,  third. 

Sow  and  Litter:  Four  Oaks  stock 
farm. 

Boar  and  Get:    Four  Oaks  stock  farm. 

Fat  Barrow:  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins, 
first;  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhews,  second 
and  third. 

Best  pen  three  fat  barrows,  under  350 
pounds:    A.  B.  Humphrey. 

HORSES. 

Hackney  Horses. — Stallions,  four  years 
old  and  over:  Exhibited  by  J.  Crouch  & 
Son,  Sacramento,  first;  Henry  Wheatley, 
Napa,  second. 

Gated  Saddle  Horses. — Stallion,  mare 
or  gelding,  showing  all  high  school  gaits: 
E.  A.  Bridgford,  San  Francisco,  first; 
Mrs.  John  S.  Bryan,  Hollister,  second;  E. 
A.  Bridgford,  San  Francisco,  third. 

Pacific  Coast  G.  S.  Horse  Association: 
Carlton  Burke,  Los  Angeles,  first;  George 
Wallace,  Sacramento,  second. 

Four  years  old  and  over:  E.  A.  Bridg- 
ford, San  Francisco. 

High  School  horses:  Stallion,  mare  or 
gelding:  W.  J.  Smyth,  Oakland. 

Novelty:  Best  single  horse,  rig  and 
equipment:  Exhibited  by  H.  C.  Pike,  Sac- 
ramento, first;  special  premium  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Smyth  of  Oakland. 

English  Shires. — Farmers'  Class:  Stal- 
lions, four  years  old  or  over,  by  George 
A.  Smith,  Corcoran. 

Stallions,   two   years   old    and  under 


CAN-ADA"  STOCK  FARM 

640  ACRE  FARM  LOCATED  IN  THE  BOISE  VALLEY 


Imported  Registered  Harapshires  nn<l  Shropshires 


THE  HOME  OF  PURE- 
BRED MUTTON  SHEEP 

begs  to  announce  that  it  is  now 
making  an  importation  of  1000 
Hampshire  Ewes,  which  ship- 
ment is  due  to  arrive  by  July — 
it  will  be  the  greatest  importa- 
tion of  quality  pure-bred  Hamp- 
shires  ever  attempted  in  the 
West,  and  gives  us  the  largest 
breeding  flock  in  the  United 
States. 

California  Breeders  expecting  to 
import,  or  seeking  the  best 
Hampshire  stock,  should  com- 
municate with  us  before  buying, 
as  we  can  please  you. 


Dr.  L.  P.  McCALLA, 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


H.  T.  FRENCH,  Manager, 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 


three:     J.  B.  Agnew,  Visalia. 

Mares,  four  years  old  or  over,  and  foal: 
J.  B.  Agnew. 

Mares,  four  years  old  or  over:  J.  B. 
Agnew. 

Mares,  three  years  old  and  under  four: 
George  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  first,  second 
and  third. 

Mares,  two  years  old  and  under  three: 
J.  B.  Agnew. 

Mares,  one  year  old  and  under  two:  J. 

B.  Agnew. 

Foals:     J.  B.  Agnew. 
Get  of  Sire:    Exhibited  by  George  A. 
Smith. 

Produce  of  Female:    George  A.  Smith. 

Percherons. — Open  Class:  Stallions, 
four  years  or  over:  McLaughlin  Bros., 
Columbus,  first;  J.  Crouch  &  Sons,  Sacra- 
mento, second;  McLaughlin  Bros.,  third. 

Stallions,  three  years  old  and  under 
four:  J.  Crouch  &  Sons,  Sacramento, 
first;  McLaughlin  Bros.,  second;  Crouch 
&  Sons,  third. 

Stallions,  two  years  old  and  under 
three:  McLaughlin  Bros.,  first;  J.  Crouch 
&  Sons,  second;  Henry  Wheatley,  third. 

Stallions,  one  year  and  under  two:  Mc- 
Laughlin Bros.,  first;  George  J.  and  F. 
A.  Read,  Moorpark,  second. 

Mares,  four  years  old  or  over,  and  foal: 

C.  R.  Filloon,  Ripon,  first  and  second. 
Mares,  four  years  old  or  over:  William 

Bond,  Newark. 

Mares,  two  years  old  and  under  three: 
George  J.  and  G.  A.  Read. 

Foals:    C.  R.  Filloon,  Ripon. 

Get  of  Sire:    McLaughlin  Bros. 

Produce  of  Dam:  George  J.  and  F.  A. 
Read. 

Grand  Champion  Stallion:  McLaugh- 
lin Bros. 

Percherons. — Farmers'  Class:  Stallions, 
four  years  old  or  over:  Terry  &  White, 
Sacramento,  first;  M.  Bassett,  Hanford, 
second;  J.  W.  Johnson,  Stockton,  third. 

Stallion,  one  year  old  and  under  two: 
George  J.  and  F.  A.  Read. 

Mares,  four  years  old  or  over,  and  foal: 
Edmund  Miller,  Stockton. 

Mares,  four  years  old  or  over:  George 
J.  and  F.  A.  Read,  first:  Edmund  Miller, 
Stockton,  second;  George  J.  and  F.  A. 
Read,  third. 

Mares,  two  years  old  and  under  three: 
George  J.  and  F.  A.  Read. 

Foals:  Edmund  Miller,  Stockton,  first; 
George  J.  and  F.  A.  Read,  second. 

Belgians. — Open  Class:   Stallions,  four 

years  old  or  over:  J.  Crouch  &  Sons. 

Stallions,   three   vears  old   and  under 

• 

four:     J.  Crouch  &  Sons,  first  and  sec- 


ond. 

Stallions,  two  years  old  and  under 
three:    J.  Crouch  &  Sons. 

E7iglish  Shire  Horses. — Open  Class: 
Stallions,  four  years  old:  Henry  Wheat- 
ley,  Napa,  first;  George  A.  Smith,  second; 
J.  Crouch  &  Sons,  third  and  fourth. 

Stallions,  three  years  old:  Henry 
Wheatley,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth. 

Stallions,  two  years  old:  All  by  Hen- 
ry Wheatley. 

Mares,  four  years  old  and  over,  and 
foal:  Henry  Wheatley,  first;  J.  B.  Ag- 
new, second. 

Mares,  three  years  old:  Henry  Wheat- 
ley,  first;  George  A.  Smith,  second  and 
third. 

Mares,  two  years  old:    J.  B.  Agnew. 

Foals:    J.  B.  Agnew. 

Produce  of  Dam:  Henry  Wheatley, 
first;  J.  B.  Agnew,  second. 

Champion  Stallion:     Henry  Wheatley. 

Champion  Mare:    Henry  Wheatley. 

Jacks  and  Jennies. — Jacks,  four  years 
old  and  over:  Logan  Cecil,  Grimes,  first; 
Logan  Cecil,  second;  Olcese  &  Buchenau, 
Beren.do,  third. 

Jacks,  two  years  old:  Olcese  &  Bu- 
chenau. 

Jacks,  one  year  old:  Olcese  &  Buche- 
nau. 

Mules. — Matched  span,  two  years  old  or 
over:  H.  E.  Vogel,  Fresno,  first  and  sec- 
ond. 

Mules,  two  years  old:  H.  E.  Vogel, 
Fresno,  first  and  second. 

Suckling  Foals:  H.  S.  Maddison,  Brod- 
erick. 

Mules,  three  years  old:  H.  E.  Vogel, 
first  and  second. 

Four-Mule  Team:    H.  E.  Vogel. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

The  following  butter  and  cheese  scores 
were  made  at  the  State  Fair  by  E.  H. 
Hagerman,  creamery  manager  at  the 
State  farm  at  Davis: 

Butter. — H.  Ostergaard,  Etna,  95;  P.  Pe- 
terson, Fresno,  94%;  L.  P.  Schaw,  Stock- 
ton creamery,  94;  Laton  Co-operative 
creamery,  93',/.;  Richfield  creamery,  Cor- 
ning, 93;  Kern  County  creamery,  Bakers- 
field,  92. 

Cheese. — Diamond  creamery,  Cayucos, 
9G;  Warlich  Cornett  Co.,  Soledad,  95'/..; 
Fred  Hadler,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  95. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cat.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver. 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys, 
Service  Bulls  and  young  stock  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cnre 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLOG.  SIN  FRANCISCO 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Dr.  L.  C.  Sharp  and  G.  W.  Sharp,  of 
Elgin,  Illinois,  have  purchased  the  Albert 
Wahl  ranch  near  Durham.  The  ranch 
consists  of  114C.  acres  and  will  be  operated 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  11  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  lor  boys  of  all 
a^es.  Arrangements  to  suit.  UHILDRENS' 
HOME  SOC1KTV,  1478  McAllister  Street,  Sau 

Francisco, 
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SEE  AND  TRY  A 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


We  cannot  believe  that  there 
Is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than 
a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator 
for  his  own  use  if  he  would  but 
see  ami  try  an  improved  DK 
LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all 
separator  buyers  who  do  see 
and  try  a  UK  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying  purchase  the  DK 
LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other. 
The  1%  who  do  not  buy  the  DK 
LAVAL  are  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  Influenced  by 
something  other  than  real 
genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free 
Trial  of  a  DK  LAVAL  machine 
at  his  own  home  without  ad- 
vance payment  or  any  obliga- 
tion whatsoever.  Simply  ask 
the  DK  LAVAL  agent  in  your 
nearest  town  or  write  to  the 
Company  direct. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

186-167  BROADWAY  178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

<2  I.  MADISON  ST.  14  A  1 6  PRINCESS  ST. 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 

DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS  1016  WESTERN  AVE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLC 


as  a  dairy.  The  land  averaged  $55  an 
acre.  These  two  gentlemen  were  former- 
ly interested  in  the  dairy  business  at  El- 
gin, which  is  consiuered  one  of  the  larg- 
est dairy  sections  in  the  world.  The  Wahl 
ranch  is  considered  an  excellent  one  and 
during  the  last  year  has  been  used  only 
as  pasturage  and  netted  its  owner  $71  on. 
Over  400  acres  of  this  ranch  will  be  put 
into  alfalfa. 

M.  I.  McKalip  is  planning  a  model  farm 
at  Willows,  Glenn  county.  It  will  con- 
sist of  100  acres,  and  will  have  60  dairy 
cows,  poultry,  hogs,  and  a  portion  of  the 
land  set  out  in  alfalfa  and  orchard.  There 
will  be  six  other  model  farms  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  alfalfa  ir- 
rigating the  rectangular  checking  system 
is  used  as  it  is  considered  more  economi- 
cal and  satisfactory  than  the  other  meth- 
ods, 

Ceorge  A.  Smith,  of  Corcoran,  recently 
sold  a  large  number  of  registered  Jerseys 
to  C.  L.  Jarrett  and  K.  W.  Smith  of  Mo 
desto. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Pace,  of  Tulare,  recently  sold 
2S0  acres  of  the  Tule  River  ranch  to  D. 
DeHetre  of  Compton.  The  sale  includes 
all  the  personal  property  and  a  fine  herd 
of  Holstein  cows.  There  are  90  acres 
of  alfalfa  on  the  plains  and  a  pumping 
plant  will  be  installed  and  more  acreage 
set  out  to  this  fodder. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  plan- 
ning a  campaign  against  the  creameries 
who    are    making    short  weight  butter. 


!  Since  the  law  compelling  the  stamping 
I  of  the  weight  on  the  outside  of  the  wrap- 
per was  appealed  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  size  of  butter  supposed 
to  weight  two  pounds.  The  Board  of 
Health  plans  to  appeal  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  laws  compelling  the  dealers  to 
provide  full  weight.  The  present  activity 
of  the  board  was  prompted  by  a  letter 
received  from  A.  Jensen,  president  of  the 
California  Creamery  Company.  Mr.  Jen- 
sen found  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  the  other  firms 
as  he  gave  the  full  two  pounds  in  his 
rolls. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

F.  B.  Kaub,  of  Meridian,  recently 
shipped  42  hogs  to  the  Western  Meat 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  Thirteen  of 
the  animals  weighed  over  2200  pounds 
and  brought  S1-..  cents  on  the  hoof. 

County  Veterinarian  J.  T.  Peterson,  of 
Tulare  county,  reports  very  little  disease 
in  that  county.  He  found  a  few  cases 
of  hog  cholera,  but  they  were  in  small 
herds  and  did  not  amount  to  much.  M. 
Bassett,  of  Hanford,  lost  a  prize  yearling 
Poland  China  hog.  It  weighed  nearly  500 
pounds  and  was  valued  at  $;>00. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Walker,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  recently 
made  a  tour  of  Kings  county  and  found 
that  district  entirely  free  of  the  scabies. 
He  found  a  few  cases  in  Fresno  county 
in  the  sheep  herds  which  he  dipped. 

Juan  Pacheco,  A.  Rodriguez  and  M. 
Veja,  Mexican  sheep  herders,  have  just 
finished  shearing  20,000  head  of  sheep  in 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  and  Fresno 
counties. 

Sheep  shearing  has  commenced  at  the 
Stanford  farm  at  Vina.  The  sheep  have 
just  arrived  from  the  summer  ranges  in 
Lassen  county  and  will  be  kept  at  this 
place  until  spring.  Flock  Master  Tom 
Dillon  says  that  the  summer  ranges  were 
dry  this  year  because  of  the  light  snow- 
fall in  the  Sierras  last  winter. 

During  the  last  six  months  50,600,000 
pounds  of  colonial  and  foreign  wool  and 
11,000,000  pounds  of  British  wool  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  28,000,000  and  5,000,000  re- 
spectively. 

From  January  1  to  July  1  sixty  car- 
loads of  hogs,  31  carloads  of  cattle,  and 
18  carloads  of  sheep  were  shipped  out 
of  Holtville,  Imperial  valley. 

Brazil  Bros,  who  have  conducted  a 
dairy  near  Petaluma  recently  sold  the 
outfit  to  F.  Bettinelli. 

Yolo  county  was  well  represented  at 
the  State  Fair.  T.  B.  Gibson  had  11  head 
of  short-horns,  the  Glide  Estate  Company 
26  of  the  same  breed,  the  Billiards  and  G. 
K.  Swingle  both  had  extensive  exhibits  of 
sheep. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  of  Woodland,  sold  one 
of  his  short-horn  bulls  which  he  had  on 
exhibition  at  Sacramento  to  Will  Chiles 
of  Davis. 


THE  SHAPE  OF  HORSES'  HOCKS. 

Strongly  made,  well-shaped  hock  joints 
admittedly  constitute  the  most  important 
point  to  be  sought  for  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  hind  legs  of  horses  of  every 
class,  both  heavy  and  light,  says  the  Farm 
and  Home.  Indeed,  of  such  importance 
is  this  feature  deemed  by  the  experienced 
horseman  that  the  hocks  are  among  the 
first  points  to  which  he  directs  his  scru- 
tiny. The  reasons  to  be  adduced  why  so 
much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  this  re- 
quirement are  as  follows:  Firstly,  be- 
cause the  degree  of  propelling  power  de- 
veloped by  the  hindquarters  depends  more 
than  anything  on  the  strength  possessed 
by  the  hocks.  Secondly,  because  these 
joints  are  the  principal  seat  of  unsound 
ness  and  lameness  in  the  hind  leg,  just 
as  the  feet  and  back  tendons  are  in  the 


case  of  the  fore  limb;  hence  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  as  strong  as 
possible.  And  a  third  reason  is  because 
good  hocks  are  essential  to  satisfactory 
action  behind. 

The  fact  of  the  hock  being  strong  is 
mainly  indicated  by  its  being  of  a  large 
size,  broad  across,  and  prominent  in  its 
contours,  as  well  as  by  its  possessing  a 
comparatively  long  os  calcis,  which  is  the 
bone  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  and  the  up- 
per end  of  which  forms  the  so-called  point 
of  the  hock.  In  judging  of  the  shape 
of  the  hock  joints,  therefore,  these  four 
features  should  primarily  be  looked  for 
as  being  the  principal  desiderata.  A  large 
coarse  hock  means  that  they  show  a  want 
of  refinement  in  their  outline,  or  are  not 
a  symmetrical  in  shape  as  they  might 
be,  there  being  unduly  noticeable  prom- 
inence. Although  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered an  undesirable  feature,  there  is 
not  much  to  object  to  in  coarse  hocks,  for 
hock  joints  of  this  kind  are  usually  of 
large  size,  and  that  is  a  valuable  attri- 
bute. The  term  "curby  hocks,"  which  is 
frequently  used,  has  a  rather  indefinite 
meaning,  though  it  is  mostly  applied  to 
hocks  in  which  the  rear  outline  is  not 
quite  straight  (viewing  the  joint  in  pro- 
file), but  somewhat  curved  outwards,  giv- 
ing the  idea  of  a  curb.  It  is  often  said 
that  many  curby  hocks  are  more  than  or- 
dinarily liable  to  spring  a  curb,  and  they 
are  objected  to  for  that  reason,  but  as 
often  as  not  one  finds  such  hock  joints  to 
be  quite  as  strong  as,  and  no  more  pre- 
disposed to  contract  unsoundness,  than 
more  normally  shaped  ones.  Still,  the 
fact  of  a  horse  being  curby  hocked  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  disadvantage.  Some 
times  the  opposite  kind  of  conformation 
is  seen,  the  hock,  looked  at  sideways, 
showing  a  more  or  less  concave  outline 
behind.  That  is  practically  always  an  in- 
dication that  the  joint  is  weak,  and  this 
feature  is  to  be  strongly  objected  to. 

Experiments  have  proven  that  it  is  not 
profitable,  at  the  ordinary  cost  of  doing 
it,  to  grind  grain  for  horses  doing  or- 
dinary work.  It  might  pay  in  the  case  of 
very  hard  worked  animals.  Neither  does 
it  often  pay  to  mix  cut  hay  with  ground 
feed.  The  sharp  end  of  the  cut  hay  might 
prevent  bolting  the  feed,  but  so  does  a 
big  feed  box  with  some  round  cobble 
stones  in  it. 

A  pound  of  grain  and  a  pound  of  hay 
to  a  hundred  weight  of  horse  is  a  good 
general  rule.  The  kind  of  working  and 
•  doing"  qualities  of  the  horse  may  vary 
this  considerably,  however.  It  is  marvel- 
ous how  some  close,  deep  ribbed  horses 
stand  up  on  light  feeding. 

It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  work  geld 
ings,  getting  mixed  clover  and  timothy 
hay,  to  very  largely  substitute  ear  corn 
for  oats,  pound  for  pound,  with  quite  a 
saving  and  still  not  injure  the  animal's 
efficiency.  Cheaper  rations,  do,  however, 
always  entail  careful,  regular  feeding. 

There  are  not  many  horses  which  can 
stand  sudden  changes  in  either  quantity 
or  kind  of  feed.  Violation  of  this  rule 
brings  sudden  disaster,  in  fact,  under 
feeding  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  over- 
feeding. 

S.  Yoshoiki,  a  Japanese  poultry  fancier 
of  Red  Bluff,  recently  imported  a  pair  of 
Japanese  game  cocks.  They  are  a  very 
large  bird,  in  fact,  much  larger  than  any 
of  the  local  fighting  birds. 

Most  farm  horses  get  too  much  hay. 
Cut  down  the  amount  and  feed  it  mostly 
at  night.  Thorough  dampening  lessens 
the  danger  from  feeding  dusty  hay. 

Plenty  of  bran  and  oats  are  never 
wasted  on  the  suckers  and  yearlings. 
Yon  can't  get  size  without  grain. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Having  one  large  sized  almond  traitor 
left  over  this  season,  the  Schmeiser  Mfg. 
Ca.,  of  Davis,  is  offering  it  for  sale 
through  our  columns  in  this  issue.  This 
machine  is  a  fine  one  and  was  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  last  week. 

Several  new  ads.  in  this  week's  issue. 
Look  them  up.  you  may  find  one  of  in 
terest  to  you.  One  man  wants  a  job,  a 
new  seed  cleaner  is  advertised — and  it  s 
a  good  one.  Horses  and  almond  hullers 
also  are  given  publicity  to  make  diversity 
of  reading. 


A  WONDERFl'L  BIRD. 

A  letter  received  last  week  from  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  of  Agnews,  gives  the  following 
figures  received  from  one  of  his  roosters. 
The  figures  seem  large  but  the  Sullivans 
have  good  stock.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

"We  have  just  won  at  the  State  Fair 
every  award  in  the  single  comb  Buff  Or 
pington  class,  except  third  cockerel.  All 
sweepstake  prizes  in  the  entire  English 
class,  and  special  sweepstake  for  best  dis- 
play of  any  single  variety  in  the  show. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  is  in  attendance  at  the  Fair, 
and  telegraphs  that  she  had  sold  one  of 
our  winners  at  the  Fair — a  son  of  our 
famous  "Gold  Dust,"  for  $100,  with  12 
hens  to  mate  with  him.  also  20-day  old 
chicks  at  $2  each  from  special  matings. 
This  sale  totals  $202.50.  With  the  above 
sale  our  income  from  "Gold  Dust  has 
been  $1080  for  eggs  from  his  pen,  sons 
and  daughters,  sold  to  other  breeders. 
Quality  counts;  we  have  line  bred  our 
flock  for  ten  years." 


PRIZE  WINNING  PERCH ERONS. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
brought  the  grandest  lot  of  Pen-herons 
that  have  ever  been  exhibited  at  the  Cali 
fornia  State  Fair.  They  competed  in 
twelve  classes,  winning  every  first  prize 
but  one.  They  also  won  the  grand  chain 
pionship.  Mr.  McLaughlin  says  these 
prize  winners  will  be  shipped  to  their 
Oakland  stables,  where  they  will  be 
pleased  to  show  them  to  visitors. 

Results  on  the  final  day  of  horse  judg- 
ing were  as  follows:  French  Coach:  Open 
Class. — Stallions,  4  years  old  or  over — 
First,  Decorator,  McLaughlin  Bros.;  sec- 
ond, Garnement,  McLaughlin  Bros. 

Stallions,  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 
First,  Galba,  McLaughlin  Bros. 

Grand  Champion  Stallion — Decorator. 
McLaughlin  Bros. 

The  revival  and  increased  market  de- 
mand for  fine  carriage  horses  is  increas- 
ing the  importing  and  breeding  of  the 
French  Coach  stallions,  crossed  upon  good 
trotting  bred  mares,  so  plentiful  in  every 
community,  gets  into  the  market  the  sec- 
and  third  cross  with  high  priced  geldings. 
These  high  grade  mares  are  invaluable 
tor  breeding  carriage  and  coach  type 
horses. 

McLaughlin  Bros,  have  faith  in  good 
horses  and  advise  horsemen  and  farmers 
that  there  could  not  be  a  better  time  to 
buy  a  good  stallion  for  next  season  than 
now  and  they  invite  all  who  are  interested 
in  good  horses  to  visit  their  barns  to  in- 
spect the  fine  selection  in  their  two  new 
importations. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  jackrab 
bits  in  Yuba  county,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors are  getting  petitions  to  place  a 
bounty  on  these  pests,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  them. 


A  man's  hair  turns  gray  faster  than  his 
wife's  because  he  wears  it  all  the  time. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Barn  8jhks>,  ud  Posltbe  Cars 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
UK  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemith 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  II  SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
'ts  ase.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWREUCR-WIIUAM8  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


A  YOUNG  INDUSTRIOUS  AMERICA  N. 
witli  thorough  High  School  eduoatlon, 
wants  position  on  some  large  cuttle  or 
dairy  ranch  for  purpose  of  learning 
business.    Address  Box  13.1.  this  office. 


September  17,  1910. 
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SCHOOL  VACATIONS  AND  HAR- 
VEST HELP. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  effort 
which  Mr.  Homer  A.  Craig,  president  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  of  Union  district, 
Santa  Clara  county,  is  making  to  have  the 
school  vacation  periods  changed  so  that 
children  shall  be  free  to  earn  some  money 
by  helping  the  fruit  growers  during  the 
season  of  picking  and  packing.  Mr. 
Craig's  plan  has  secured  the  indorsement 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Santa  Clara 
county  and  the  plan  he  advocates  will  be 
among  the  most  important  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  State  convention  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  which  meets  in  San  Jose  in 
November. 

The  plan  has  also  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  educators  throughout  the  State, 
including  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Hyatt,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Alfred  Roncovieri  of  this  city, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  McCly- 
monds  of  Oakland,  County  Superinten- 
dent D.  T.  Bateman  of  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty and  City  Superintendent  Alex.  Sher- 
iffs of  San  Jose.  The  matter  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  legis- 
lature at  the  next  session  in  January. 

The  plan  is  to  change  the  period  of 
school  vacation  from  the  present  time, 
when  the  vacation  terminates  in  August 
or  early  in  September,  to  later,  so  that 
the  schools  will  remain  closed  during 
the  months  of  August,  and  September. 
This  arrangement  could  be  effected,  ac- 
cording to  Craig,  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. At  present  the  fiscal  year  in  the 
school  department  as  in  other  branches 
of  State,  county  and  city  governments, 
ends  with  June  30. 

Discussing  his  plan  and  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  work  with  a  writer  for  the 
morning  Call,  Mr.  Craig  said: 

"There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
and  children  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose  and  other  towns  who  could  do 
the  work  of  harvesting  the  fruit  crops  of 
California  if  it  were  not  that  the  chil- 
dren have  to  attend  school  at  the  time  the 
fruit  is  ready  to  harvest.  Mothers  and 
children  are  admirable  orchard  help.  I 
have  tried  them  on  my  place  and  found 
that   families  give  entire  satisfaction. 

"At  first  I  employed  young  people,  boys 
and  girls,  but  they  were  not  so  satisfac- 
tory. Then  I  engaged  mothers  and  chil- 
dren and  found  that  they  met  every  re- 
quirement. While  I  have  never  used  Ori- 
ental labor  on  my  place  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  work  of  women 
and  children  is  more  efficient.  My  neigh- 
bors have  complained  that  they  could  not 
secure  white  families,  but  I  have  had 
little  difficulty. 

"There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  for  the 
schools  open  too  soon  for  the  harvest.  If 
the  vacation  period  were  better  arranged 
the  children  could  harvest  the  apricot, 
peaches,  prune  and  grape  crops.  The 
schools  should  close  July  30  and  open 
about  September  30.  With  white  fam- 
ilies employed  the  fallacy  of  State  Labor 
Commissioner  J.  D.  Mackenzie's  report  on 
the  alleged  need  of  Japanese  will  be  plain- 
ly demonstrated.  Mackenzie  claimed  that 
the  orchardists  and  vineyardists  were  de- 
manding Oriental  labor,  as  they  could  not 
get  white  labor. 

"But  there  is  plenty  of  white  labor 
available  if  the  effort  would  be  made  'to 
secure  it,  and  by  changing  the  time  of 
the  school  vacation  additional  white  la 
l>or  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ranchers.  This  fruit  ranch  work  is  easy 
and  would  practically  amount  to  an  out- 
ing for  the  children.  Children  of  12  years 
of  age  can  earn  as  much  as  75  cents  a  day, 
and  their  mothers  can  earn  twice  as 
much.  At  my  place  I  make  conditions 
pleasant  for  them,  furnishing  tents,  wire 
mattresses  and  sheet  iron  stoves." 

The   committee   of   the    Santa  Clara 


County  Farmers'  Union  which  is  working 
for  the  application  of  Craig's  idea  consists 
of  Craig,  chairman;  President  Bagwell  of 
the  Morgan  Hill  Farmers'  Union,  and  Sec- 
retary W.  A.  Lammers  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Farmers'  Union. 


MEAT  IN  PARIS. 

According  to  French  official  statistics 
for  1909  just  published,  Vice-Consul-Gen- 
eral  Dean  B.  Mason  says  the  number  of 
live  animals  shipped  to  Paris  for  local 
consumption  was  as  follows: 

The  cattle  numbered  179,161,  or  2068 
more  than  in  1908;  1,118,832  sheep,  a  de 
crease  of  7334;  111,391  calves,  or  1625 
increase;  215,133  pigs,  or  47,283  increase. 
In  1909  there  were  slaughtered  for  food 
in  Paris  48,795  horses,  861  mules,  and 
3305  donkeys. 

The  average  price  of  meat  per  kilo 
(2.2  pounds)  during  the  year  1909  was, 
in  cents,  as  follows:  Oxen,  28.5;  cows, 
28.25;  mutton,  38.6;  bulls,  25.7;  veal, 
36.3;  pork,  28.  There  was  only  an  in 
significant  variation  in  the  price  of  meat 
in  1909  as  compared  with  1908. 

The  amount  of  meat  imported  into 
Paris  during  1909  and  sold  wholesale,  was 
54,714,624  kilos,  or  3,566,578  more  than  in 
1908.  Of  the  meat  brought  to  Paris  28.7 
per  cent  was  beef,  43.4  per  cent  veal,  17.7 
per  cent  mutton,  and  10.2  per  cent  pork. 
Only  0.3  per  cent  was  of  foreign  origin, 
99.7  per  cent  being  French  production.  Of 
the  imports,  some  33,752  kilos  were  Swiss 
beef,  92,153  kilos  Belgian  and  Dutch  beef, 
15,863  kilos  American  beef  and  mutton, 
and  26,232  kilos  German  beef. 

As  all  live  animals  shipped  to  Paris 
were  of  French  or  Algerian  origin,  the 
amount  of  foreign  meat  imported  into  a 
city  like  Paris,  whose  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1906,  was  2,763,393, 
is  relatively  small. 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  READER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  write  just  to  assure 
you  that  the  two  clever,  optimistic  jokes 
about  patting  one's  own  back  for  sun- 
shine, and  the  taking  it  according  to  di- 
rections' are  well  worth  the  subscription 
price.  They  are  both  useful  and  valua- 
ble prescriptions  especially  when  starting 
a  fruit  ranch  contemplating  a  long  wait- 
ing. Thanks  for  the  aromatic  musical 
jokes;  they  does  us  good. 

Mus.  M.  J.  Petran. 

Morgan  Hill. 


E.  E.  Welty  of  Ripon  has  been  very 
successful  in  killing  squirrels  by  the  fol- 
lowing method.  He  takes  a  piece  of  cloth 
well  saturated  with  distillate  and  shoves 
it  down  into  the  squirrel  hole  and  lights 
it.  The  top  of  the  hole  is  then  covered 
up  with  damp  straw  and  loose  earth.  In 
this  way  the  distillate  burns  very  slowly 
and  uses  up  the  oxygen  in  the  squirrel 
hole,  and  as  a  result  the  squirrel  dies 
from  asphyxiation. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Dock  Eggi, 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured,  Defended  and  Sold. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  NC,  Stockton.  C&l. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1S60. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


SELECTING  BREEDERS  TO  IN- 
CREASE EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Vigor  is  the  first  consideration  in 
breeding  stock.  Breed,  strain,  or  the 
feats  of  egg  production  of  the  parent 
stock  count  little  unless  backed  by  con- 
stitutional vigor.  The  expression  of  vigor 
is  abounding  life  and  activity.  You  may 
count  on  the  busy  hen  as  an  egg  producer. 
The  lazy  hen  only  lays  on  fat  and  should 
have  no  place  in  the  breeding  pen.  The 
signs  of  vigor  in  a  fowl  are  the  full  keen 
eye,  the  short,  well-curved  beak,  the  stur- 
dy supple  legs,  the  deep  broad  body,  the 
close  smooth  feathering. 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  BODY. 

There  are  a  number  of  so-called  sys- 
tems for  determining  the  prolific  layers 
and  the  begetter  of  prolific  layers,  but 
they  are  all  based  on  the  one  principle, 
viz.,  the  width  between  the  pelvic  bones 
as  ascertained  by  physical  examination. 
This  is  an  important  point  but  it  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
points  of  the  fowl,  all  of  which  are  ap- 
parent to  the  poultryman  who  is  a  close 
observer  without  handling  the  fowls. 
Birds  are  a  class  of  stock  which  are  not 
benefited  by  handling  and  both  the  poul- 
try and  the  poultryman  are  better  pleased 
when  it  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Width  between  the  pelvic  bones  gives  that 
breadth  and  fullness  of  the  fluff  in  hens 
that  is  one  sign  of  a  good  layer.  The 
hen  must  have  a  long  back  and  a  deep 
broad  body  in  order  that  all  the  vital 
organs  may  be  large  and  active.  The  con 
formation  of  a  vigorous  hen  and  good 
layer  from  a  side  view  follows  the  lines 
of  a  triangle  except  for  the  full  breast 
and  large  crop.  On  the  other  hand  a  nar 
row,  pinched  body  is  a  certain  sign  of 
weak  constitution  and  lack  of  stamina. 

THE   COMB   AND  WATTLES. 

The  comb  and  wattles  of  a  fowl  indi- 
cate the  strength  and  condition  of  the 
sexual  organs.  They  should  be  rather 
large  for  the  breed  and  of  a  clear,  bright 
red.  Fowls  which  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
coloration at  the  edges  of  these  appen- 
dages or  to  a  dark  red  in  their  color  have 
some'  weakness  of  the  liver  or  other  di- 
gestive organs.  The  comb  should  be  fine 
in  texture  and  rather  thick,  but  not 
beefy.  It  should  never  be  thin  and  flab- 
by, and  while  in  the  breeds  of  the  Medi- 
terranean class  it  should  turn  over  at  the 
first  or  second  point,  it  should  never  lop 
down  so  as  to  obscure  the  sight.  In  our 
experience  with  Leghorns  we  have  found 
a  firm,  rather  thick  comb  an  indication 
of  enduring  vitality  in  egg  production 
Those  pullets  with  weak  combs  may  do 
well  for  the  first  year  but  they  don't 
hold  out  in  continuous  laying. 

THE  BEST  AGE  FOR  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Both  cocks  and  hens  just  as  they  have 
completed  their  full  molt  are  at  the 
height  of  their  sexual  vigor  and  pre- 
potency. This  is  more  especially  the  case 
with  the  cocks  than  with  the  hens.  Of 
ten  the  latter  are  excellent  breeders  in 
the  third  and  even  the  fourth  or  fifth 
season,  but  the  male  bird  is  never  quite 
so  vigorous  as  in  his  second  season,  and 
sometimes  proves  impotent  in  the  third 
season.     A  year-old  cockerel   if   full  of 


vigor  and  carrying  good  blood  lines  will 
prove  a  good  breeder,  though  he  cannot 
be  considered  a  tested  bird.  An  excellent 
test  for  the  male  bird  is  his  courage  and 
gallantry.  If  he  is  brave,  always  "on  the 
fight,"  and  gives  up  every  tidbit  to  his 
hens  he  may  be  depended  upon  to  be 
physically  and  sexually  strong  and  vig- 
orous. The  year-old  pullets  that  have 
laid  well  through  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter and  have  taken  a  partial  molt  or  a 
rest  in  January,  may  be  mated  in  Feb- 
ruary with  good  results. 

However,  to  get  best  results  in  out- 
work of  breeding  to  increase  egg  produc- 
tion we  should  make  our  selection  from  a 
flock  of  tested  birds.  That  is,  birds  that 
have  made  a  good  egg  record  in  their 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — SULLIVAN'S  fa- 
mous "Commonwealth  Strain"  won 
EVERY  AWARD  BUT  one  in  the  class, 
EVERY  SWEEPSTAKE  IN  THE  EN- 
TIRE ENGLISH  CLASS  and  SWEEP- 
STAKE FOR  THE  BEST  DISPLAY  OF 
ANY  single  variety  in  the  show  at  Sta'tte 
Fair,  California,  September,  1910.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Cal.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale;  write  for  prices. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.    Splendid  layers, 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

$5  for  100  Fertile  Eggs  the  rest 
of  the  Season. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5  for  30  Eggs. 
CARL  GREGORY,  Manager,  Peialuma,  Cal. 


The  ARENBERG  BROODER 
•  HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burn^  distil 
late,  furnishes  steady,  free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  apd  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  s'ttlng  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol.  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


A  healthy 
chicken  is 
an  asset:  a 
sick  chick- 
en is  a  li- 
ability; be- 
cause it  is 
apt  to  give 
disease  to 
others 

It's  therefore  a  loss  not  a  gain 
To  keep  your  poultry 
healthy — to  make  every  hen 
an  asset,  regularly  use  in 
the  feed  twice  a  week. 

No.  3 
Condition 
Powders 

Give  it  to  well  cnickens  to 
KEEP  them  well — give  it 
to  sick  chickens  to  MAKE 
them  well. 

Helps  chickens  to  digest 
and  assimilate  all  their 
lood — makes  hens  lay  right  up 
to  molting  and  starts  them 
laying  quick 
after  the  molt- 
ing season. 

At  your  deal- 
ers. Write  for 
our  catalog  of 
Poultry  Prod- 
ucts. 
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first  laying  year  as  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer layers  without  any  breakdown  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  have  molted  well 
and  quickly. 

TUB  TIME  TO  HATCH  THE  liREEDING  STOCK. 

Chickens  hatched  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  spring  are  larger  and  stronger  as  a 
rule  than  those  of  the  later  hatches.  Why 
this  is  so  we  cannot  exactly  say.  The 
weather  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  as 
here  on  the  coast  the  temperature  re- 
mains about  the  same  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  cause  is  probably  due 
(o  the  superior  vigor  of  the  birds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  lay.  True,  these 
early  hatches  run  more  to  cockerels  than 
the  later  ones,  but  they  will  give  us  bet- 
ter cockerels  to  select  our  breeders  or 
exhibition  birds  from.  So  far  as  possi 
ble  we  should  hatch  the  chicks  for  our 
future  breeding  stock  in  the  early  part 
of  February  and  March,  and  whenever 
practicable  in  the  natural  way  by  hens. 
Many  of  our  fanciers  are  going  back  to 
the  old  clucker  to  hatch  and  brood  their 
fine  stock.  The  good  incubator  and 
brooder  if  properly  handled  do  excellent 
work  and  are  essential  to  commercial 
poultry  raising,  but  the  old  hen  can  sup- 
ply a  magnetic  heat  that  is  so  effectually 
copyrighted  by  nature  that  it  can't  be 
reproduced  by  man.  In  the  natural  way 
of  hatching  and  brooding  the  chicks  get 
exactly  the  right  temperature  and  addi- 
tional vitality  through  the  electric  cur- 
rents of  life  from   the  mother. 

Another  important  point  in  hatching 
our  breeding  stock  is  to  select  hatching 
eggs  of  normal  shape,  size  and  condition. 
Very  large  or  very  small  eggs  should  be 
discarded,  also  all  eggs  that  are  missha- 
pen or  thin-shelled,  rough-shelled  or  mot- 
tled in  appearance.  Incubate  only  such 
eggs  as  are  perfect  in  shape  and  shell  and 
color,  as  to  the  breed  in  the  latter  point 
— and  fresh!  The  egg  may  hatch  when 
from  two  to  four  weeks  old  but  the  chick 
will  never  have  the  stamina  of  one  in- 
cubated from  a  fresh-laid  egg  or  from 
one  not  much  over  a  week  old. 

ROUSING,    YARDING,    AND    CAItE   OF  THE 
BREEDING  STOCK. 

In  the  Maine  experiment  one  point  of 
importance  to  the  practical  poultryman 
was  established,  viz.,  that  the  environ- 
ment and  conditions  of  the  fowl  are  more 
potent  than  heredity  in  the  matter  of 
egg  production.  In  that  experiment  the 
simple  matter  of  floor  space  and  flock 
size  with  all  other  conditions  the  same, 
caused  a  very  marked  change  in  egg  pro- 
duction. "The  bearing  of  the  results  of 
this  floor  space  experiment  show  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  environmental  factors 
can,  even  after  the  close  selection  for 
more  than  five  years,  cause  very  marked 
changes  in  the  character  (egg  produc- 
tion) which  it  was  hoped  to  fix  in  the 
strain  by  breeding,"  was  the  conclusion 
arrived  at.  But  what  would  have  been 
the  result,  if  to  the  curtailment  of 
floor  space  the  factors  of  improper  feed- 
ing, filth,  and  general  neglect,  which  are 
more  or  less  present  in  the  ordinary 
poultry  yard,  had  been  added  to  this  ex- 
periment! 

Breeding  stock  should  not  be  kept  too 
warm.  Their  houses  should  be  free  from 
draughts  and  dampness  but  always  open 
to  the  fresh  air  on  one  side.  They  should 
not  be  confined  in  small  yards.  If  their 
range  is  very  limited  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  plenty  of  exercise  by  keep- 
ing whole  grain  in  deep  litter.  Their 
yards  should  always  be  kept  clean  with 
a  good  portion  of  damp  mellow  soil  for 
them  to  roll  and  dust  in.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  should  be  whole  hard  grain 
and  fresh,  tender  green  stuff  with  shells, 
grit  and  charcoal  in  clean  hoppers  al- 
ways before  them.  A  scant  feed  of  bran 
mash,  made  by  boiling  fresh  meat  scraps 
tender,  saltiug  this  well  and  mixing  with 


chopped  onions  or  other  vegetables  and 
drying  with  bran,  should  be  given  them 
once  a  day.  This  may  be  alternated  with 
sprouted  grain.  Everything  in  the  way 
of  stimulants — tonics  in  the  drinking 
water,  egg  foods,  peppers  or  other  spices 
— should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  their 
bill  of  fare.  Every  evening  sufficient 
grain  should  be  fed  that  there  may  be 
plenty  left  for  them  to  scratch  out  for  an 
early  breakfast,  and  always  there  should 
be  a  little  grain  in  the  litter  to  be  got 
at  by  scratching.  When  practicable  keep 
growing  greens  always  before  them.  In 
any  case  supply  them  with  a  full  feed 
of  tender  greens  each  night  and  morn- 
ing. The  proof  of  a  proper  selection  and 
care  of  the  breeding  stock  will  show  in 
their  beautiful  combs  of  flaming  red  and 
in  their  abounding  activity  and  joy  of 
living.  The  hens  will  be  cackling,  sing- 
ing, scratching  and  rolling  in  the  dust: 
the  cocks  will  be  crowing,  sparring,  hunt 
ing  nests  and  tidbits  for  their  harem  and 
lustily  joining  in  the  chorus  when  the 
lay  members  announce  the  dropping  of 
an  egg. 

In  short,  the  practical  method  of 
breeding  fowls  for  egg  production  is  to 
select  only  vigorous  birds  from  an  egg- 
laying  strain  and  breed  of  vigorous  fowls 
and  to  keep  them  under  as  natural  condi- 
tions as  possible.  The  suggestions  here- 
with given  if  carefully  followed  will  not 
produce  any  300-egg  hens  nor  a  strain 
of  200-egg  hens,  but  they  will  produce 
some  hens  that  will  go  considerably  be- 
yond the  200-egg  limit,  and  a  flock  of 
hens  that  may  be  depended  upon  to  give 
an  exceedingly  profitable  egg  average 
year  in  and  year  out. 

NO  GREAT  CHANGE  IN   THE   HEN   OR  IN 
HUMAN  NATURE. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  increasing 
egg  production  in  hens,  there  really  has 
been  no  such  advance  in  this  respect  as 
claims  made  in  poultry  literature  lead  us 
to  believe.  In  the  Agricultural  Reports 
of  Massachusetts  dating  back  in  the  earl- 
ier half  of  the  past  century  we  find  some 
carefully  kept  records  of  poultry  keeping 
in  which  the  hens  were  given  up-to-date 
care  and  averaged  well  with  the  well- 
cared-for,  improved  breeds  of  today.  One 
of  the  flocks  making  an  egg  average  per 
hen  per  year  of  184  eggs.  Also  we  find 
the  poultry  exaggerator  was  "on  to  his 
job"  then  as  now.  One  of  them  swears 
that  a  pullet  of  his  flock  not  only  began 
to  lay  before  she  was  feathered  but  she 
laid  Mo  cfifTs  a  cloy  for  the  first  four  days! 
Even  Kellerstrass.  et  al.,  can  hardly  beat 
that.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
there  has  been  no  great  improvement  in 
either  the  hen  or  human  nature  in  the 
last  several  decades. 

A  HEALTHY   HEN   WTCLL  PRODUCE  EITHER 
EGGS  OR  FAT. 

If  a  healthy  hen  or  pullet  after  she  has 
become  fully  feathered  fails  to  lay  in  a 
reasonable  time  she  should  be  examined 
to  ascertain  if  she  is  overly  fat.  This 
can  be  readily  told  by  lifting  the  bird. 
If  she  has  a  lead-like  heaviness  and  a 
tendency  to  sagging  down  behind  it  is  a 
case  where  she  has  run  to  fat  and  little 
may  be  expected  of  her  in  the  way  of 
egg  production.  Last  season  one  of  our 
Leghorn  pullets  failed  to  produce  a  sin- 
gle egg  during  the  fall  and  winter  though 
she  was  hatched  in  March.  The  first  of 
February  when  she  was  10  months  old  she 
was  killed.  She  was  found  to  be  as  fat 
as  any  corn-fed  porker.  A  full  pint  of 
oil  was  rendered  from  the  masses  of  fat 
about  her  internal  organs  and  the  back 
part  of  her  anatomy  below  the  fluff.  Only 
some  half  dozen  eggs  in  embryo  were 
evident.  These  were  minute,  the  larg- 
est the  size  of  a  pin  head.  This  fowl 
might  have  laid  a  half  dozen  eggs  in  the 
late  springtime  and  that  would  have  end 
ed  her  egg  production. 


Food  for  Thought. 

The  ways  of  Jones  were  crooked, 
And  the  deeds  of  Jones  were  vile; 

He  always  was  plotting  my  downfall 
By  cunning,  chicane  and  guile — 

At  least,  such  was  my  opinion. 

Of  all  men  he  seemed  the  worst, 
And  I  thought  to  correct  his  failings, 

But  paused  to  consider  mine  first. 

My  heart  I  purged  of  all  hatred 
And  bias  removed  from  my  mind; 

Then  came  to  consider  my  foeman 
With  chastened  spirit,  and  kind. 

But  his  wickedness  now  had  vanished, 
His  intrigues  had  come  to  an  end, 

And  where  an  enemy  1  had  known 
I  found  a  brother  and  friend. 

— Selected. 


"Dearest." 

According  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  telephone  company,  an  operator 
has  no  right  to  listen  to  cotiTersations 
over  the  wires  in  her  charge,  but  some 
times  Edna  could  not  help  overhearing 
snatches  of  a  conversation  when  she 
tested  to  see  whether  some  one  in  one 
of  the  booths  was  still  talking. 

Naturally,  too,  she  became  interested 
in  the  young  man  who  always  called  one 
address  uptown. 

His  first  name  was  Frank,  that  much 
she  knew,  and  she  knew  also  that  he 
worked  in  the  big  office  building  in  which 
she  operated  the  public  station  switch- 
board. 

Most  offices  had  their  own  wires  and 
the  work  was  light,  so  gradually  she  be- 
gan to  take  especial  interest  in  Frank 
and  his  calls.  Her  own  lonely  little  life 
contained  no  romances  so  she  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  this  stranger's  love 
affair. 

Every  day  on  his  way  in  from  lunch 
and  again  in  the  evening  he  called  up 
"Dearest."  It  was  the  only  name  he 
ever  used,  and  Edna  wished  that  some- 
time some  one  might  talk  to  her  like 
that,  whether  it  was  over  the  wire  or 
face  to  face. 

She  hoped  it  might  be  some  one  like 
Frank,  with  laughing,  brown  eyes  and  a 
kindly  smile  that  seemed  perpetual,  and 
her  hungry  heart  took  to  itself  the  ten- 
der message  she  heard  over  the  wire, 
when  she  deliberately  cut  in. 

She  had  some  share  in  his  visits,  for 
he  had  always  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
"good  afternoon"  for  her,  but  she  want 
ed  more.  She  used  to  whisper  very  softly 
her  own  answers  to  his  tender  messages 
and  she  was  genuinely  distressed  when, 
some  months  later,  the  messages  were 
discontinued. 

She  still  looked  for  his  pleasant  greet- 
ing as  he  passed  her  desk  and  wondered 
that  he  should  take  his  disappointment 
so  well.  She  sometimes  planned  to  call 
up  the  old  number  and  pretend  that  it 
was  a  mistaken  call  just  to  see  if  the 
girl  was  still  there. 

Then  there  were  other  times  when  she 
was  selfishly  glad  that  the  calls  had 
stopped,  for  she  was  jealous  of  his  tele- 
phone sweetheart  and  now  occasionally  he 
stopped  for  a  word  of  chat  with  her. 

Then,  one  afternoon  there  came  the 
call.  She  recognized  the  voice  instantly 
and  her  generous  spirit  rose  superior  to 
her  selfish  jealousy  and  without  thinking 
she  laughed  into  the  receiver. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  back,"  she  cried, 
then  the  voice  at  the  other  end  recalled 
her  to  her  duty.  For  the  first  time  she 
knew  his  last  name,  for  the  caller  asked 
that  Mr.  Frank  Howard  be  sent  for  and 
gave  the  number  of  his  room. 


Presently  he  came  down  in  the  eleva- 
tor, his  face  beaming  with  gladness,  and! 
Edna  fought  down  a  desire  to  listen.  She! 
wanted  to  know  that  he  had  won  back! 
his  telephone  sweetheart  and  yet  sheB 
could  not  bear  to  learn  the  fact. 

Howard  came  out  of  the  booth  with  an] 
odd  look  upon  his  face.  There  was  no] 
one  there  beside  the  girl  and  leaned  I 
against  the  desk. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  J 
you  were  glad?"  he  demanded  curiously.] 
Edna's  face  grew  red. 

"Did  you  say  that?"  she  asked.  Howard! 
nodded. 

"She  wanted  to  know  what  you  were( 
glad  about.    She  thought  at  first  she  had 
the  wrong  number." 

"I  was  glad  she  had  come  back,"  ex- 
plained the  girl.  Somehow  those  brown 
eyes  compelled  the  truth. 

"You  didn't  call  her  for  so  long  I  knew 
that  you  had  quarreled  and  1  was  glad 
that  you  were  going  to  be  happy  again." 

"Been  scenting  a  romance?"  he  said 
with  a  smile.  "She's  been  my  sweetheart 
ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  love  any 
one.  She's  been  out  of  town.  Just  got 
back  and  wanted  to  tell  me." 

"I'll  bet  you're  glad."    It  was  not  a 
brilliant  remark,  but  it  was  the  best  Edna' 
could  do.    Howard  smiled. 

"I  bet  I  am,"  he  agreed.  "You  see  I 
don't  go  home  until  late  and  she's  all 
alone,  so  I  call  her  up  to  cheer  her." 

"Then   you're  married?"   asked  Edna 
in  dismay.    Howard  shook  his  head. 

"That's  my  mother,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh.  "She's  the  best  sweetheart  a  man 
ever  had.  I  want  you  to  meet  her  some 
time.  The  night  law  class  comes  to  an 
end  next  week,  and  after  that  I  want  to  i 
take  you  up  to  see  her." 

"Me?   What  for?"  Edna's  eyes  grew 
large. 

"I've  been  telling  her  a  lot  about  you," 
explained  Howard.  "She  said  before  she 
went  away  that  she  wanted  to  meet  you 
when  she  came  back  and  I  told  her  1 
would  try  and  get  you  to  come  up.  Will 
you  come?" 

"Sure,"  said  Edna,  feeling  her  conver- 
sational limitations,  but  too  startled  to  i 
give  expression  to  her  feelings.  "I  can 
tell  from  her  voice  that  she's  an  awfully 
nice  person.  You  learn  to  tell  voices 
when  you  hear  so  many  of  them  over 
the  wire." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  her,"  said  Howard 
simply,  "for  I  want  you  to  like — us  both. 
Do  you  think  you  will?" 

"You  mean — "  Edna  did  not  complete 
the  sentence,  but  Howard  understood. 

"Just  that,"  he  agreed. 

"I  guess  I  do — now,"  confessed  the  girl, 
"because  I  was  awfully  jealous  of  your  ' 
telephone    sweetheart." — Florida  Times- 
I'nion. 


The  following  is  an  actual  copy  of  a 
letter  on  the  files  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way Company  of  Georgia: 

Dear  Sir, — On  the  15th  of  July  your 
trane  that  was  going  to  Atlanta  ran  over 
my  bull  at  MO  mile  post,  he  was  on  my 
pasture.  You  orter  to  see  him,  yore  rod 
took  a  peace  of  hyde  outer  his  belly  at 
least  a  feet  square.  I  don't  beleeve  he 
is  going  to  be  any  more  use  as  a  bull.  I 
wish  you  wud  tell  your  president  he  is 
ded,  for  he  is  as  good  as  ded  ever  since  he 
was  hit  by  your  trane. — Yours  respectful, 
W.  .1.  HARRIS. 

P.  S. — Be  sure  and  report  him  ded  as 
he  is  of  no  use  now:  he  is  a  red  bull,  but 
he  stands  round  looking  dam  blue. 


There  is  work  that  is  work,  and  pl.iy 
that  is  play;  there  is  play  that  is  work, 
and  there  is  work  that  is  play — and  in 
only  one  of  these  lies  happiness. 

Some  people  are  like  some  dogs— pat 
'em  on  the  head  and  they'll  put  their  feet 
in  your  lap. 
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Harvest  Home. 


Late  in  September  came  our  corn  crops 
home ; 

Late,  but  full-eared — by  many  a  merry 
noise 

Of  matron  and  of  maid,  young  girls  and 
boys 

Preceded,  flanked  and  followed,  did  they 
come ; 

A  general  joy-!  for  piles  of  unwrought 
food 

For  man  and  beast  on  those  broad  axles 
pressed 

And  strained  those  sinewy  necks  in  gar- 
lands dressed. 

The  harebell  and  the  ragwort  wondering 
stood 

As  the  slow  teams  wound  up  the  grassy 
lane; 

All  knew  the  husbandman's  long  task 
was  done, 

While,  as  they  crossed  his  disk,  the  set- 
ting sun 

Blazed  momently  betwixt  each  rolling 
wain 

And  that  which  followed,  piled  with  gold- 
en grain, 

As  if  to  gratulate  the  harvest  won. 

— Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 


Making  the  Lawn. 

While  lawns  may  be  made  at  any  time 
of  the  year  in  California,  provided  there 
is  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  yet  the 
fall  is  perhaps  the  best.  During  the  hot 
summer  months,  with  no  rainfall,  it  is 
much  harder  to  secure  a  good  stand  of 
grass  than  in  the  fall  when  the  winter 
rains  will  help  in  keeping  the  soil  in 
good  growing  condition  and  the  sun  will 
not  burn  the  tender  roots. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  soil 
cannot  be  too  well  prepared,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  land  be  very  rich,  as 
a  long  growth  of  grass  is  not  needed  so 
much  as  a  good  turf.  Most  soil,  however, 
needs  some  barnyard  manure  spaded  into 
it,  and  a  covering  of  half  an  inch  of 
loam.  After  the  soil  has  been  well  worked 
it  should  be  well  watered  and  allowed  to 
rest  two  or  three  weeks,  so  that  weeds 
which  will  start  may  be  hoed.  The  ground 
should  be  well  rolled  before  planting  the 
seed,  since  it  must  be  compact  and  firm. 
Sow  the  seed  with  a  sieve  if  possible,  af- 
ter which  cover  with  a  light  sprinkling 
of  sandy  loam,  also  put  on  with  a  sieve, 
[f  no  sieve  is  available  sow  by  hand 
broadcast  and  rake  in. 

Good  lawns  are  made  from  pure  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  perennial  rye  grass,  or 
white  clover.  These  give  a  thick  turf  and 
are  always  green  when  properly  watered. 
About  one  pound  of  seed  is  required  for 
250  square  feet  of  lawn. 

For  old  lawns  which  need  renovating, 
use  half  the  amount  of  seed  and  apply 
fertilizer. 


A  New  Cancer  Cure. 


The  medical  world  has  been  startled 
during  the  past  fortnight  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Dr.  P.  K.  Gilman,  a  U. 
S.  government  surgeon,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  station  at  Manila,  had 
discovered  a  cure  for  cancer.  The  treat- 
ment was  first  practised  in  Manila,  but 
since  arriving  at  San  Francisco  the  rem- 
edy has  been  administered  by  local  phy- 
sicians at  hospitals  under  Dr.  Gilman's 
direction. 

The  new  cure  is  in  the  form  of  a  serum, 
made  by  taking  from  the  patient  some  of 
the  cancerous  growth  and  incubating  it 
with  salts  and  carbolic  acid,  then  inject- 
ing it  into  the  veins  of  the  party  afflicted. 

Dr.  Gilman  is  a  California  man,  now  in 
government  service  and  has  been  ordered 
to  report  at  Washington.  While  too  early 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  treatment, 
yet  the  scientific  world  seems  disposed 
to  give  the  new  cancer  cure  a  thorough 


try  out,  and  if  it  proves  good,  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  medi- 
cine since  Jenner  found  the  cure  for 
smallpox.  An  afflicted  humanity  all  over 
the  world  will  pray  that  the  new  discov- 
ery may  be  successful,  and  especially  so 
as  Dr.  Gilman  is  giving  his  discovery  to 
the  medical  fraternity  free. 


Eyes  and  Ears. 

J.  Campbell  White,  secretary  of  the 
laymen's  mission  movement,  during  his 
work  for  missions  has  had  some  queer 
experience,  but  one  he  had  in  a  mining 
camp  in  Montana  some  years  ago  gives 
him  much  amusement  when  he  reverts  to 
the  story. 

There  was  a  German  immigrant  in  the 
camp,  who  had  received  a  letter  from 
home.  He  was  illiterate,  and  no  one  in 
the  camp  understood  enough  German  to 
read  the  letter  to  him.  He  was,  of  course, 
overjoyed  to  learn  that  Mr.  White  could 
read  German. 

As  the  missionary  began  the  man  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  clapped  his  hands 
over  Mr.  White's  ears. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  White,  after  he  had  been 
able  to  free  his  ears  from  the  fellow's 
palms. 

"Dot  letter  vas  from  mine  girl.  I  hold 
your  ears  so  you  don't  hear  vat  in  it  vas," 
was  the  reply. — Philadelphia  Times. 


Aid  to  the  Injured. 

During  hot  weather,  children  having 
the  privilege  of  being  out  of  doors  without 
shoes  and  stockings  are  in  danger  of  pois- 
oning by  rusty  nails.  Miss  Pearce,  chief 
nurse  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  St. 
Anthony  Park,  says  that,  when  a  child 
has  injured  his  foot,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  determine  if  possible  what  kind  of 
an  instrument  caused  the  injury;  and,  if 
a  tack  or  rusty  nail,  or  any  rusty  metal, 
make  a  solution  of  common  table  salt — 
one  tablespoonful  in  a  pint  of  boiled  wat- 
er. Take  four  layers  of  clean  linen  or 
cotton  cloth,  a  little  larger  than  will  cover 
the  wound.  Wet  this  compress  in  the 
salt  solution,  place  it  on  the  wound,  and 
fasten  securely  with  a  bandage.  Moisten 
the  compress  every  three  hours,  for  forty- 
eight  hours;  then  discontinue  the  moist 
dressing  and  use  only  a  dry  dressing  of 
soft  linen  until  the  wound  is  healed. 


No  Job  for  a  Poor  Shot. 


Teacher — When  that  boy  threw  stones 
at  you  why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me 
instead  of  throwing  them  back? 

Small  Boy— Tell  you?  Why,  you 
couldn't  hit  the  side  of  a  barn. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


Self  Confidence. 


"Self-distrust  is  the  cause  of  most  of 
our  failures.  In  the  assurance  of  strength 
there  is  strength,  and  they  are  weakest, 
however  strong,  who  have  no  faith  in 
themselves,  or  their  powers." — Exchange. 


Get  Busy. 


The  world  rolls  on,  from  day  to  day, 
and  idle  men  are  in  the  way;  the  loafing 


IVIILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young;  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  nef.r 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francl3ct> 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Pull  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views. 
Address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  Cal. 


graft  will  never  pay;  get  busy,  then,  get 
busy!  The  man  who  loiters  in  the  shade 
to  watch  the  busy  men's  parade  will  find 
his  hopes  of  fortune  fade;  get  busy,  then, 
get  busy!  If  you  in  feeble  style  depend 
upon  assistance  from  a  friend,  you're  sure 
to  fail  before  the  end — get  busy,  then, 
get  busy!  Make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  pack  your  burden  on. your  own  broad 


back,  and,  brave  and  buoyant,  hit  the 
tracK — get  busy,  then,  get  busy!  Just 
feel  that  you're  of  equal  worth  with  any 
doggone  man  on  earth,  regardless  of  his 
age  or  birth;  get  busy,  then,  get  busy! 
And,  having  made  your  mind  up  quite, 
show  by  your  acts  that  you  are  right ! 
Cut  grass,  cut  grass,  by  day  and  night! 
Get  busy,  O  get  busy! — Walt  Mason. 


©rive  ov< 


What  country  dweller  whose  business  calls  him 
abroad  at  night  doesn't  want  a  clear,  far-reaching  light 
on  his  wagon  dash  ? 

The  Liberty  Cold  Blast  Dash  Lantern  fills  the  bill.  Clear, 
strong,  powerful — wind  and  rain-proof.    Won't  jar  out — 
or  up  nor  down.   Holds  firmly  in  place  by  a  strong  spring 
'over  dash.    Every  improvement  in  other 


liberty  lanterns 

is  embodied  in  the  "Cold  Blast  Dash"  lantern.  Same 
raising  and  lowering  of  globe — same  solid  construc- 
ion — same  perfect  combustion  and  oil  economy.  Buy 
and  drive  safely. 

The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long 
After  the  Trice  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trademark  Registered.     — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

\"v     Simmons  Hardware  Company  (Inc.), 
SI.  Lords  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


ATTEND  HEALD'S 

For  a  BUSINESS  Fora 

Better         COLLEGE  Larger 

Position  F0R  Salary 

SUCCESS 

425  MCALLISTER  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


READ  — 

ARIZONA,  THE  47th  STAR,  by  Governor  Richard  E.  Sloan 
FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  15  cents. 
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WE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco.  Sept.  14,  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  very  quiet  and 
the  shipping  lias  improved  a  little  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  high  price  of  this  com- 
modity in  the  North  has  stopped  importa- 
tions from  that  section. 

California  Club   $1.58  @1.67M: 

Sonora    1.72 'd®  1.80 

White  Australia    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.60  (8)1.66 

Northern  Bluestem    1.62L.@1.70 

Russian  Red    1.58  @1.62'._. 

Turkey  Red    1.62'..@1.70 

BARLEY. 

This  market  is  weak  due  to  heavy  ar- 
rivals and  few  buyers.  Many  of  the  large 
holders  refuse  to  consider  the  present 
market  however,  and  are  not  shipping  a 
carload.  This  has  hau  a  tendency  to  keep 
up  prices. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.07  @1.12 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.01  ©'1.04 

Common  Feed    95  @1.00 

OATS. 

This  market  is  weak  although  the  very 
low  prices  has  caused  some  of  the  large 
consumers  of  oats  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  up  large  quantities.  Many  of  the 
buyers,  who  are  taking  stock  for  Individ- 
ual use,  seem  to  think  the  market  has 
reached  a  low  ebb  and  for  that  reason  are 
stocking  up. 

Red  Feed   $L1»%Q1M% 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  01.62% 

Black    125  @1.55 

CORN. 

The  Eastern  yellow  and  white  corns 
have  dropped  since  our  last  quotations 
due  to  the  good  crop  in  the  Middle  West. 
Egyptian  corns,  however,  maintained 
their  own  and  are  fairly  strong. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.57  @1.61 

Eastern  White    1.60  @1.65 

Egyptian— White    1.50  @1.57% 

Brown    1.60  @1.65 

RYE 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

This  market  is  still  dull  with  practically 
no  Hading  in  any  branch. 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  quiet  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  stock  has  been  sold  out  and 
everyone  is  waiting  for  1910  crop.  So  far 
a  few  bayos  and  black  eyes  have  reached 
this  market,  but  not  in  large  enough  quan 
titles  to  make  any  effect  on  the  quotations. 
The  bean  crop  of  the  Arroyo  Grande  and 
Santa  Maria  valleys  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  years. 

Bavos.  per  ctl  $4.25  #4.50 

Blackeyes    4.25  @4.50 

Cranberry  Beans    3-50  @3.65 

Garvan/.os    2.25  (82.40 

Horse  Beans    1.50  (8)1.60 

Small  Whites    2.75  ®3.00 

Large  Whites    3.00  @3.15 

Limas    4.00  ®4.25 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    3.60  ©3.75 

Red    3.50  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys   3.50 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  strengthening  tra- 
iler influx  of  large  quantities  of  mustard 
seed.  There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  de- 
mand for  both  the  brown  and  the  yellow 
mustards. 

Alfalfa    16    @18  c 

Broomeorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4 Vic 

Canary    3»/j@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5%c 

Hemp    3    @  3y2c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    7'jC 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.50®  3.75 

FLOUR. 

The  Eastern  mills  report  a  decided  lull 
In  the  flour  market,  but  the  Pacific  Coast 
mills  are  running  full  force  and  are  hand- 
ling large  orders. 

Cal.  Familv  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Rakers'  Extras    5.80  (86.20 

Superfine    *-60  @5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  @5.2o 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  shows  a  little  improve 
meut  over  last  week,  but  not  very  much. 


The  arrivals  have  fallen  off  considerably 
due  to  the  number  of  holidays.  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  mar- 
ket. The  hay  merchants  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  grade  hays 
which  are  being  sent  in  in  large  quanti- 
ties. On  account  of  the  low  price  of  the 
choice  grade  hay  many  of  the  consumers 
are  putting  in  a  better  grade  of  hay  than 
they  usually  do.  This  naturally  has 
caused  a  glut  in  the  market  of  the  poor 
stuff.  Alfalfa  still  remains  firm  although 
the  Northern  shipments  have  not  been 
very  strong  of  late,  yet  nevertheless  fu- 
ture orders  are  coming  in  quite  frequently. 

Good  Wheat  Hay  $  8.00@13.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@11.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.00 

Tame  Oats    S.00@12.00 

Wild  Oat    7.00 @  10.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
There  has  been  considerable  change  in 
the   feedstuffs.  mostly   a  rise  in  price. 
Shorts  especially  going  up.    The  other 
commodities  are  firm  at  stiff  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@2ti.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.00@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  vegetable  market  is  gradually  di- 
minishing in  quantity  of  produce  brought 
into  the  market,  but  there  is  still  enough 
on  hand  to  meet  all  requirements.  To 
matoes  have  been  coming  in  especially 
large  quantities  and  in  order  to  clean  up, 
extra  grade  tomatoes  are  being  sold  for 
a  song.  Choice  green  corn  is  selling  well 
at  satisfactory  prices,  while  lima  beans 
are  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  onion  mar- 
ket remains  very  quiet  with  very  little 
buying. 

Watermelons,  per  do/.  $  1.00@  2.00 

Cantaloupes — Nutmeg,  box..  50@  1.10 
Onions — New  Yellow,  sack..       75@  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box   35@  80c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   -50@  65c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  65c 

Pickle  Cucumbers    1.00@  1.40 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....       40@  75c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.60®  2.35 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45@  60c 

Carrots    90@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
The  demand  for  river  and  sweet  pota- 
toes is  very  poor  and  they  are  dragging 
along  at  weak  prices.  Salinas  Burbanks, 
however,  are  very  strong  and  every  car- 
load is  sold  immediately  on  reaching  the 
local  markets. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack.  .$1.3.")®  1.55 

River  Whites,  per  box   90@  L05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75@  2.10 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  very  large  arrivals  of 
poultry  from  the  Middle  West  during  the 
last  week,  which  combined  with  the  heavy 
shipments  of  local  stuff  from  the  Cali- 
fornia poultry  centers  has  caused  a  glut 
of  large  hens  and  young  chickens.  This 
market,  however,  is  brightening  up  as  the 
demand  for  chickens  is  getting  stronger 
each  day.  Young  spring  turkey  is  sell- 
ing for  30  cents  a  pound. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50@  4.50 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.50 @  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00®  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    fi.50@  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    8.00®  9.00 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.00®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00®  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  shows  very  little 
change  over  last  quotations.  The  Hum- 
boldt county  shipments  have  been  coming 
in  in  good  shape  and  the  butter  of  extra 
fine  quality  is  being  sent  into  the  market. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   40  c 

Firsts    38  c 

Seconds    38  c 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
ottered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $76  i>er 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINK  LAND  FOB  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  hook  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


EGGS. 

Eggs  have  been  given  another  boost.  In 
fact  they  are  at  such  a  price  that  cold 
storage  eggs  are  being  sold  at  every  hand. 
Some  of  the  commission  men  say  that 
the  stock  of  cold  storage  eggs  is  not  very 
large  because  during  the  summer  when 
this  supply  was  laid  in,  many  of  the  poul- 
try men  refused  to  sell  to  the  cold  storage 
concerns,  but  shipped  them  to  Northern 
points  where  better  prices  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   38Vl>c 

Firsts    32  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds   20  c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  fairly  firm.  The 
surplus  which  is  coming  in  is  being  easily 
disposed  of. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  15M-C 

Firsts    14  C 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   16%C 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fruit  shipments  have  commenced  to 
dwindle  a  little.  To  date  9086  carloads 
of  fruit  have  been  shipped  out  of  Califor- 
nia  as  compared  to  9364  last  year.  The 
California  Fruit  Distributor  says  that  for 
the  week  ending  last  Friday  154  carloads 
of  peaches  were  shipped  out  of  California. 
52  carloads  of  pears,  and  301  carloads  of 
grapes.  This  association  has  made  up  a 
comparative  statement  for  the  fruit  ship- 
ments of  last  year  and  this  year: 

1909.  1910. 

Cherries    249%  250 V. 

Apricots    209 '.j  289% 

Peaches    2492%  2363V, 

Plums    1523H,  2201 

Peas    2491  '..  2201 

Grapes    1868  1785 

Apples    196  422 

Miscellaneous    S  2 

Grapes. — The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tor says  that  the  grape  shipments  have 
consisted  entirely  of  Tokays  although 
there  are  a  few  Malagas  moving  in  car 
lots  and  small  shipments  of  varieties  such 
as  black  Morocco  and  Cornicnon.  which  go 
forward  in  assorted  cars.  The  grape  move- 
ment has  been  a  little  less  than  was  ex 
pected  this  week  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances will  remain  at  about  the  same 
figure  for  a  week  to  follow.  Stock  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  much  finer  than 
usual. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  says  since 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  raisins  the  de 
mand  for  seedless  grapes  for  drying  has 
been  brisk  and  sales  are  reported  during 
the  past  week  from  $15  to  $19  per  ton.  or 
about  the  same  as  paid  last  year  during 
the  high  price  of  raisins.  A  number  of 
growers,  however,  will  not  get  the  bene- 
fit, navinb  contracted  their  grapes  to 
dryers  at  prices  ranging  from  $9  to  $12. 

Modesto  News  says  the  grape  situation 
in  Stanislaus  county  has  cleared  up  in  a 
manner  very  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 
Wine  grapes  are  selling  from  $1  to  $8  a 
ton,  while  prices  for  Thompson  seedless 
range  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  Advices  from 
Oakley  state  Del  Porto  &  Co.  are  paying 
$13  a  ton  for  wine  grapes  at  that  place, 
while  many  of  the  outside  growers  were 
only  offering  from  $7  to  $8  a  ton. 

A  dispatch  from  Lodi  says  the  grape 
shipping  season  at  Lodi  is  at  its  height, 
and  during  the  week  216  cars  of  Tokays 
have  been  shipped  from  here  to  Eastern 
States.  The  average  price  has  been  about 
$1000  a  car  although  one  or  two  of  the 
cars  have  sold  for  $1500. 

A  dispatch  from  France  reports  that  the 
vintage  prospects  in  the  Burgundy  re- 
gions are  very  bad.  as  most  of  the  crop 
is  mildewed  and  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  has  not  ripened  the  grapes 
properly. 

Advices  from  Fresno  are  to  the  effect 
that  $9  a  ton  is  being  paid  for  wine 


grapes  with  50  cents  extra  for  hauling. 
A  dispatch  from  Santa  Rosa  says  that  the 
Sonoma  county  grape  growers  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  offers  made  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association.  The  growers 
have  waited  for  the  prices  to  be  offered 
them  until  the  last  moment  and  now  the 
association  comes  forth  with  an  offer  of 
$5  a  ton  cash,  and  if  the  wine  sells  for 
9  cents  a  gallon,  an  extra  $4  a  ton  will  be 
paid  next  May.  Independent  wineries  of 
the  country  have  been  contracting  for  the 
season's  crop  at  $11  to  $12  a  ton.  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  supply  will  be  so  heavy 
that  they  canont  handle  all  the  crop. 

Figs. — Advices  from  Dinuba  state  that 
Calimyrna  figs,  which  were  shipped  to 
Chicago  as  an  experiment,  brought  excel- 
lent prices.  The  figs  were  carefully 
packed  and  on  reaching  t  hicago  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $1.5r>  per  box.  This 
will  amount  to  about  25  cents  a  pound. 
It  has  always  been  a  question  whether 
figs  could  be  shipped  into  the  Chicago 
market  from  this  locality  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  the  experiment  has  proved  that 
they  will  stand  shipment  very  well  and 
next  year  there  will  be  a  large  amount 
sent  out  from  this  point. 

Peaches. — The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors say  the  shipment  of  this  week  shows 
a  marked  falling  off  from  the  preceding 
week  and  the  difference  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  seven  days  to  follow.  Sa.I- 
ways  are  now  practically  done  and  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  stock  available  out- 
side of  Levi  Clings  which  can  be  fur- 
nished in  such  quantities  as  desired. 
These  peaches  have  been  very  largely 
purchased  by  the  eanners  at  satisfactory 
prices,  but  it  will  oe  possible  for  us  to 
fill  such  orders  as  may  be  required. 

I'ears. — Shipment  of  this  variety  shows 
a  further  falling  off  and  as  is  the  case 
with  peaches  this  will  be  even  more  no- 
ticeable during  the  coming  week.  The 
crop  is  now  practically  shipped. 

The  general  condition  of  the  local  fruit 
market  is  unsatisfactory  and  the  com- 
mission men  find  it  hard  to  get  rid  of 
stock.  A  great  deal  of  the  receipts  rep- 
resent the  last  of  the  crop  so  that  prices 
are  at  a  low  ebb.  The  cheap  stuff  has 
also  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of 
the  better  grade  fruits.  This  is  especially 
true  in  muskmelons.  The  arrivals  have 
been  so  heavy  of  late  that  $1  a  box  is  a 
good  price  for  prime  stock.  Figs  arc  in 
abundance  and  are  weak.  Seedless  grapes 
have  decreased  in  supply  and  as  a  result 
are  firm.  Other  table  varieties  are  very 
weak.  The  wine  grapes  which  are  being 
sent  to  this  market  are  a  glut  and  the  re- 
ceivers are  having  a  difficult  time  dispos- 
ing of  them  at  low  prices.  The  market 
is  overstocked  in  peaches  and  only  the 
finest  varieties  find  any  buyers.  Prunes, 
quinces  and  apples,  however,  are  very 
firm  and  are  bringing  good  prices.  Everja 
thing  in  the  berry  line  is  easy  with  the 
exception  of  blackberries,  which  arc  in 
small  supply  and  are  consequently 
stronger. 

Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless    75®  LOO 

Wine  Grapes    $9.<MP5  14.00 

Isabellas    50®  75c 

Muscat    S5ft  LOO 

Tokay    75®  1.00 

Black    40(S  70c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins,  4  tier    1.20<g  1.35 

Other  varieties    6.">tfj  90c 

Fancy  Red    1.15®  1.51 

Bellefleur    90@  1.15 

Strawberries,  per  chesl   4.000  6.00 

Blackberries    6.50®  8.50 

Raspberries    6.00g  S.M 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   OS®  11c 

Peaches,  freestone,  large  box      75ft  1.00 

Clingstone    50®  80c 

Prunes,  per  crate    1.00®  1.20 

Quinces,  per  box   75®  1.00 

Pears,  per  box   50®  1.00 

Bartlett  Pears    1.50®  2.25 

Figs.  Black,  per  box   60®  80c 

White    40®  55c 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 

Raisins.  —  The  Fresno  Republican, 
speaking  of  the  raisin  situation  in  that 
section,  said:  "This  is  the  crucial  time  in 
the  raisin  game  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  the  growers  keep  their  shirts  on  for 
the  next  two  weeks  they  will  get  3Vi  cents 
or  better  for  the  goods.  It  is  stated  that 
many  jobbers  speculated  some  weeks  ago 
and  sold  short  for  fall  delivery.  The  fact 
that  the  crop  ripened  and  is  being  cured 
some  ten  days  earlier  than  usual,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  jobbers  to  assume  this 
waiting  attitude  for  about  two  weeks 
longer  than  usual  after  the  crop  is  ready 
for  delivery.  In  the  average  year  it  is 
time  for  goods  to  move  along  and  supply 
the  holiday  trade  as  soon  as  cured,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  this  season.  Hence  the 
jobber  banking  on  the  usual  desire  of  the 
grower  to  sell  his  crop  when  it  is  ready 
for  delivery,  has  held  off  in  the  effort  to 
bear  down  prices,  but  this  cannot  last 
much  longer  and  the  jobber  will  soon 
have  to  show  his  hand." 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  Circular  says  the  past 
week  has  shown  a  big  increase  in  the  rais- 
in business.  The  movement  as  indicated 
by  the  returns  of  the  various  transpor- 
tation companies  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  of  former  years.  When  re- 
turns for  August  and  September  ship- 
ments are  received,  we  believe  that  fig- 
ures will  show  the  heaviest  movement  of 
this  fruit  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  any  year  of  which  we  have  record.  In 
1907  some  5000  tons  of  raisins  were 
■shipped  out  of  Fresno.  In  1908,  9000;  in 
1909,  20,000;  in  1910,  19,000.  With  every 
prospect  of  a  future  European  demand 
for  seedless  raisins  with  a  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia fully  25  per  cent  short  last  year, 
and  the  European  crop  very  much  less 
and  a  record-breaking  consumptive  de- 
mand, high  and  advancing  prices  for  cur- 
rants and  the  fact  that  our  prices  are  rea- 
sonable, raisins  are,  we  believe,  a  good 
purchase  at  present  values. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion paid  3Vj  cents  for  1909  Sultanas,  and 
3  cents  was  paid  for  loose  Muscatels  in 
the  picking  box.  A  block  of  150  tons  of 
both  Thompson  and  Sultanas  sold  at  Fow- 
ler last  week  for  4  cents  even. 

A  dispatch  from  Parlier  says  that  3y2 
cents  is  the  price  for  Muscats  and  Sul- 
tanas while  Thompson  seedless  are  bring- 
ing 4  cents. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  says  that 
fancy  bleached  Thompson  seedless  are 
selling  from  5'_.  to  7  cents  a  pound.  A  re- 
port from  Kings  county  says  that  the  crop 
will  be  an  average  one  and  the  prices  for 
Muscats  the  last  week  have  been  3Vi 
cents.  Muscats  are  strong  at  3%  cents  in 
the  Fresno  region  despite  the  action  of 
"some  of  the  bears"  in  withdrawing  their 
buyers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  but  that  the  prices  will  increase 
shortly.  Four  cents  seems  to  be  the  aver- 
age price  now  for  Thompson  seedless  in 
the  Fresno,  Fowler,  Selma  and  Kingsburg 
districts. 

A  dispatch  from  Sanger  says  that  the 
Muscats  are  bringing  3%  cents  in  that 
locality. 

Prunes. — The  prune  market  is  very 
strong,  and  a  dispatch  from  Healdsburg 
is  to  the  effect  that  $140  per  ton  or  5% 
cents  a  pound,  has  been  paid  for  prunes 
in  that  section.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  speaking  of  the  prune  sit- 
uation, says  the  trend  of  prices  is  up- 
ward. Some  of  the  sellers  of  California 
prunes  decline  to  book  orders  for  Octo- 
ber shipment  of  less  than  a  5VL-cent 
f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  for  the  four  sixes.  The 
premium  on  30s  is  maintained  at  1  cent 
and  on  40s  at  Vi  cent,  but  none  of  the 
sellers  seem  disposed  to  make  straight 
sales  of  these  sizes  for  either  home  or 
export  account.  The  spot  supplies  are  in 
small  compass  and  while  the  demand  as 
usual,  is  slow,  holders  maintain  prices 
firmly  at  quotations. 

Peaches. — The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says  spot  peaches  are  dull  and 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  forward 
shipments  from  the  Coast.  Among  buy- 
ers here  the  feeling  is  that  prices  must 
come  down  as  the  pack  was  large  and  {he 
demand  for  consumption  so  far  has  been 
slow  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  the 
holders.  Apricots  are  in  firm  position  yet, 
the  Eastern  trade  is  looking  for  conces- 
sions because  the  demand  has  not,  in  its 
opinion,  been  equal  to  supply  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  export  buying  early  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Late  advices  from  Fresno  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  raisin  crop  will  be  much 
smaller  than  it  was  first  anticipated,  and 
that  the  raisins  will  grade  below  average 
sizes.  The  San  Francisco  dealers  report 
a  quiet  market  for  peaches,  but  an  activ- 
ity in  everything  else,  and  that  the  de- 
mand both  for  domestic  and  export  is  ex- 


ceptionally good.  Prunes  continue  to  ad- 
vance and  the  market  is  being  further 
stimulated  by  reports  of  practically  ruined 
crops  in  France,  which  will  have  no 
prunes  to  export  this  year.  The  European 
demand  for  this  fruit  is  said  to  be  unlim- 
ited. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7Vi@  8  c 

Figs,  blaq#   4i4@  4  Vic 

Figs,  white    5    @  6y2c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13    @  13  Vic 

Peaches    6    @7  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @  5Vic 

30s,  premium  of  l%c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    (5  3y.c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  special  citrus  report  from  Los  An- 
geles says:  With  the  old  season  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  interest  lagging, 
attention  is  being  turned  to  the  new  crop 
of  navels  and  already  several  buys  of  fruit 
in  the  orchards  of  Orange  county  have 
been  noted.  It  is  reported  that  this  buy- 
ing is  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  a  box  on 
the  trees,  the  packer  to  pick  and  haul  the 
fruit,  making  the  cost  to  him  something 
like  $1.30  a  box  f.  o.  b.  cars.  This  fruit 
is  being  bought  for  early  shipment  and 
will  be  sweated  to  bring  out  the  color. 
The  first  few  cars  of  Orange  county  fruit 
usually  brings  fairly  good  prices  and 
while  the  fruit  is  of  questionable  value 
as  to  eating  quality  there  will  always 
be  a  shipper  as  long  as  there  is  a  buyer. 

The  Tulare  county  crop  is  reported  to 
be  in  fine  condition  with  sizes  very  good 
and  the  oranges  further  advanced  to  ma- 
turity than  usual. 

The  Valencia  market  is  showing  signs 
of  returning  strength  and  the  really  good 
fruit  is  bringing  prices  on  par  with  ask- 
ing cash  prices  at  this  end,  which  range 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  box,  according  to 
quality.  Several  high-grade  brands  sold 
in  the  auctions  of  Monday  at  over  $4.50 
a  box,  but  other  brands  sold  for  $1  or  less, 
showing  the  wide  range  in  values  at  this 
time.  The  cash  packers  and  the  brokers 
say  that  there  is  almost  no  call  for  Valen- 
cias  but  they  are  looking  for  an  imme- 
diate revival. 

Lemons  also  have  no  cash  call  but  the 
Eastern  market  is  very  strong  and  the 
importations  are  not  heavy.  There  are 
no  prospects  of  any  break  in  the  lemon 
market  this  year,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
fruit  and  cash  asking  prices  range  irom 
$3.50  to  $5  a  box. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  24,583  cars  of  oranges,  and  4478  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  season  30,- 
543  cars  of  oranges  and  5935  cars  of  lem- 
ons. 

The  citrus  market  is  very  quiet  as  the 
consumers  are  giving  attention  to  the 
other  fruits,  which  are  being  sold  at  very 
low  rates  all  over  San  Francisco. 
Oranges — 

Valencias   $  3.50®  4.00 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00(5)  4.50 

Fancv  Lemons    5.00@  5.50 

Standard    2.50@  3.00 

Limes    5.50(5>  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75@  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  Orange  News  says  some  of  the  wal- 
nut growers  of  Orange  have  been  harvest- 
ing their  crops.  The  nuts  have  begun  to 
fall  rapidly  from  the  trees  fully  three 
weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  The  quality 
is  good,  but  the  yield  per  tree  is  larger 
than  last  year.  The  output  of  the  goods 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  how- 
ever, some  7,000,000  pounds,  the  new  or- 
chards making  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  lighter  crop.  The  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  price  will  be  from  2  to 
3  cents  per  pound  better  than  last  year. 
As  high  at  13%  cents  per  pound  is  now 
being  offered  for  orchard  run  walnuts.  The 
Bencheley  Fruit  Co..  of  Orange  county, 
report  the  walnut  crop  in  their  section 
will  be  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year's 
crop.  A  dispatch  from  Banning  states 
that  growers  are  offered  13  cents  a  pound 
for  soft-shell  grades.  Even  hard-shell 
almonds  are  selling  for  11  cents,  some- 
thing never  before  heard  of  in  Banning. 

New  walnut  prices  will  probably  be 
named  about  October  1.  Reports  from  all 
over  California  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
crop  is  light,  and  the  walnut  growers 
should  reap  a  harvest  this  year. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16y2c 

IXL    15V.-C 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  F.  COSTELLO,      -      -      VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra    14y_.c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13y2c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8Vi@  9  c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  still  in  need  of 
first-grade  comb  honey,  which  so  far  has 
not  shown  up  in  very  large  quantities 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  poor-grade 
stuff,  however,  reaching  the  market,  but 
is  not  meeting  with  a  very  ready  sale. 
Comb— White    16    @18  c 

Amber    11    @12  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ... .    8V2@  9%c 

Light  Amber    7    <§>  8  c 

Amber    5Vi@  7  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27y2@>30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  fairly  firm  with  sev- 
eral buyers  offering  prices  which  the 
growers  refuse  to  consider  as  they  think 
that  the  Northern  and  English  crop  war- 
rant better  prices.  Most  of  the  hops  have 
been  baled  in  all  sections. 

1909  crop    11    @15  c 

1910  contracts    11    @16  c 


Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Be'ef  is  exceedingly  strong  with  prices 
going  upward  in  every  line.  Owners  of 
stags,  by  holding  on  to  them  and  giving 
them  a  proper  finish,  ought  to  be  able  to 
reap  quite  a  good  bit  of  money  from  these 
animals,  as  beef  is  getting  at  such  a 
price  that  the  poor  trade  need  meat  and 
they  are  demanding  cneaper  stuff,  which 
is  met  with  stag  stuff.  Nevada,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  our  meat  supply,  is  being 
drawn  upon  by  the  whole  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  grass-fed 
cattle  is  being  felt.  In  some  of  the  North- 
ern localities  where  winter  feeding  was 
done,  the  ranches  are  particularly  de- 
pleted as  the  butchers  from  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  central  California  have  bought 
them  all  up.  Veal,  mutton  and  lamb  are 
all  plentiful  and  are  a  little  lower  than 
they  have  been  the  last  week.  The  hog 
market  is  steady  and  unchanged. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8    @  SV>c 

Cows    7    @  7y2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    11    @12  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   "...    9y2@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9M>c 

Lambs    llVi(§>12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5i4@  5y2c 

No.  2  -   5    @  5V4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  ...    4Vi@  4%c 

No.  2    3Vi@  4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2Vi@  3Vic 

Calves:   Light    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5Vi@  5V2c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.    9    (u)  9 Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   9 Vi  @  9 Vic 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   A%@  5  c 


Large  prime  wethers   4V4@  4 Vic 

Ewes    4    @  4  Vic 

Lambs    5Vi@  5%c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  very  dull.  The 
prices  offered  for  fall  clip  are  very  low 
and  many  of  the  sheepmen  are  lamenting 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  clip  earlier  in 
order  that  they  could  get  a  longer  staple 
for  the  spring  clip. 
Fall  Clip — 

Mountain  Free    9    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb. .. .      7    @11  c 

Northern    7    @11  c 

Southern    15    @  17  Vic 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  steady.  The  quality 
of  hides  now  being  sent  to  the  tanners  is 
said  to  be  the  best  that  has  come  in  for 
some  time.  As  a  result  the  prices  are 
stiffening  in  several  quarters. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10 Vic 

Medium    9Vic 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. .  8Vic 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . . .  8 Vic 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8y»c 

Kip    10  "c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    I81/.C 

Dry  Bulls    15  "c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17y>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  "c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25(g)  50c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  strong  with  the 
demand  for  well  boned  animals  hard  to 
fill.  The  draymen  in  the  large  cities  still 
report  it  impossible  to  get  good  stuff  to 
haul  their  drays.  Many  prices  are  being 
paid  which  top  the  quotations  given  be- 
low. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(S>250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  in  fine  condition. 
The  holders  of  mules  are  getting  a  good 
price  for  any  kind  of  stock.  The  Sutter 
County  Farmer,  speaking  of  the  mule  mar- 
ket in  that  county,  says  Auctioneer  Tiger 
states  that  the  price  of  mules  have 
reached  a  higher  mark  than  ever  before 
known  by  him  in  the  auctioneer  business. 
At  several  sales  recently  medium  size 
mules  from  five  to  six  years  old  brought 
$250  apiece,  while  a  farmer  near  Tudor 
sold  two  8-mule  teams  for  $3200,  taking 
the  bunch  old  and  young  as  they  were. 

1200  lbs  J  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs  ,   125@150 
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PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company- 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,   OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 


Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES  t 
S18  Market  St.,  San  Framcliico,  Cal. 
210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg-.,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth  I  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


San  Francisco  Office 


A  Glance  at  a 
Corliss  Engine 
will  convince  you 

of  its  extreme 
Simplicity  and 
Durability* 

Built  in  all  sizes.   3  to  200  H.  P. 
Factory,  First  and  H  Sts.,  Petaluma 
229  FOLSOM  STREET 


KROGHS 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  ot 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic.  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Uoxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  ean  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 


BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER 


"  A "  Pattern,  with  Shoes,  Dumped 

This  is  just  like  the  one  shown  last  week,  except  that  there  are 
shoes  on  the  bowl.  Tlie.se  protect  the  bowl,  and  when  the  scraper  is 
used  where  there  is  sharp  sand  and  rock,  they  are  a  very  essential 
feature.  For  soft  loamy  ground  the  "B"  pattern,  which  is  in  every 
particular  the  same  as  the  "A"  except  that  it  has  no  shoes,  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Note  the  strong  construction,  the  heavy  drawbar  with  clevises 
running  clear  around  the  bar.  and  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  wearing 
parts  on  the  scraper  arc  special  plow  steel.  Right  construction,  right 
materials  and  right  prices !  These  are  assured  when  buying  the 
Benicia  kind. 

Made  In  the  usual  sizes.   3,  3  _,  4  and  5  leet. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <^^>  on 
the  back,  then  you  get  the  best* 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them  write 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar=Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cut  Uic  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  AND  MAC  HIM  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  SI,   San  Francisco. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

The  Future  of  Dairying  in  California. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  PAUL  PARKER. 

As  the  price  of  dairy  products  advances  and  the 
grain  fields  are  being  cut  into  alfalfa  patches  and 
dairies,  the  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  many, 
how  far  will  this  industry  grow  before  it  stops 
with  that  dull  sickening  thud  which  spells  dis- 
aster? Those  familiar  with  conditions  claim  we 
will  never  see  an  over-production  of  butter  in 
California,  and  also  that  butter  will  never  go 
down  to  the  low  ebb  which  it  has  been  in  former 
years.  They  say  it  will 
go  down  a  few  cents,  but 
never  enough  to  hurt  the 
dairy  industry.  The 
alarmist,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  the  dairy 
business  is  being  over- 
done and  it  is  due  for  a 
fall.  They  base  their 
conclusions  on  the  old 
nursery  logic  of  "whal 
goes  up  must  come 
down."  They  figure  that 
California  will  be  unable 
to  absorb  the  vast 
amount  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  will  be  made 
in  the  next  few  yeai's, 
and  that  prices  are 
bound  to  drop  badly. 

Those  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  dairymen 
at  heart  declare  that  top 
prices  which  butter  as- 
sumes occasionally  does 
more  harm  than  good,  as 
nothing  cuts  down  con- 
sumption like  high  prices. 
What  the  dairymen  and 
the  consumers  both  want 
is  a  fair  uniform  price 
so  that  the  consumer 
never  thinks  twice  be- 
fore he  uses  an  extra  pat 

of  butter.  The  high  grade  creamery  butter  of 
today  has  done  much  to  increase  its  use  among 
the  public.  People  who  formerly  ate  very  little 
butter  are  now  using  it  freely.  The  more  uniform 
the  price,  the  greater  the  demand  will  grow  and 
the  more  butter  will  be  consumed. 

When  all  the  projected  dairies  commence  send- 
ing their  products  to  market  it  will  be  impossible 
for  California  to  consume  them,  but  consider  the 
vantage  points  of  this  State  in  reaching  the  for- 
eign markets.  Today  Oregon  and  Washington  ex- 
port 50%  of  their  butter.  The  large  dairies  in 
the  big  valleys  of  those  States  are  being  broken 
up  and  fruit  trees,  especially  apples,  are  being 
planted.  The  result  is  that  these  States  can  only 
manufacture  enough  butter  for  home  consumption 
during  the  spring  months.  The  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  forced  to  call  upon  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 


California  for  their  supply.  So  far  California  has 
not  been  able  to  get  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  which 
it  should  have.  For,  with  our  advantage  of  prox- 
imity and  a  cheap  water  transportation  we  should 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  Eastern  States  easily. 
Also  by  reason  of  our  mild  winters  and  green  feed 
we  should  raise  cheaper  butter  and  cheese  than 
the  States  where  the  winters  are  severe  and  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  stock  and  feed  from  ice 
and  snow. 

Diiring  the  fall  and  winter  months  California 
does  not  produce  enough  butter  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  is  forced  to  call  upon  the  Eastern 


Stanislaus  County  Creameries:  No.  17  at  Ceres,  No.  18  at  Modesto 


States  to  supply  this  demand.  This  is  especially 
true  of  southern  California,  which  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  East  for  dairy  products.  W.  H. 
Koussel  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  the  dairy  business,  says  when  the 
time  comes  that  California  produces  more  butter 
than  it  can  consume,  there  are  hungry  markets  on 
all  sides  of  the  State  which  will  greedily  absorb 
our  surplus  products.  He  said  that  California  at 
the  present  time  is  shipping  large  quantities  of 
butter  to  Alaska  via  Seattle.  Our  chief  competi- 
tor in  this  northern  trade  is  Canada.  So  far  we 
have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  in  this  market; 
in  fact  they  are  continually  calling  for  more  of 
our  butter.  In  the  Oriental  trade  the  California 
product  has  to  buck  against  Australia  and  Cana- 
dian butter,  with  the  result  that  our  shipments  to 
the  Orient  have  fallen  off  considerably.    This  is 


due  mainly  to  the  quality  of  the  butter.  The 
moisture  content  required  by  the  United  States 
government  is  too  large  to  compete  against  the 
grade  of  butter  produced  in  the  British  colonies, 
which  has  less  water  in  it  than  ours.  Butter  with 
less  moisture  in  it  not  only  ships  better,  but  the 
consumer  gets  more  for  his  money.  If  California 
expects  to  get  this  trade  it  must  reduce  the  water 
content  to  meet  the  Australian  and  Canadian 
standard,  which  contains  but  from  14  to  15  per 
cent  moisture,  while  our  butter  holds  all  the  law 
will  allow,  some  15.99,  or  less  than  16  per  cent 
water.    Under  present  conditions  it  would  be 

business  suicide  for  any 
one  creamery  to  manu- 
facture butter  with 
smaller  water  content 
than  the  government  pre- 
scribes, as  their  competi- 
tors are  putting  in  this 
water  content,  and  in 
order  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  they  must 
do  likewise.  Also  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not 
enough  butter  made  on 
the  coast  to  warrant  any 
surplus  or  over-produc- 
tion, but  when  this  does 
happen  and  the  creamer- 
ies expect  to  enter  into 
the  Oriental  trade,  it 
will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  meet  the  British 
standard  of  the  small 
water  content. 

The  dairy  of  the  fu- 
ture is  going  to  be  a 
small  one ;  that  is,  a  man 
will  run  his  own  dairy 
of  30  or  forty  acres  and 
milk  a  string  of  20  or  30 
cows.  This  is  due  partly 
to  two  causes — the  labor 
question  and  the  large 
concerns  such  as  Swift  & 
Co.,  Western  Meat  Co., 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Armour  &  Co.,  and  sev- 
eral large  local  corporations  who  have  entered 
into  the  dairy  field.  The  dairyman  who  has  a 
large  string  of  cows  to  milk  and  a  large  acreage 
of  alfalfa  to  handle  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  suitable  labor ;  that  is,  efficient  labor  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  on  the  job  every 
morning,  seven  days  of  the  week.  Many  of  the 
dairymen  complain  that  when  they  do  get  an 
efficient  man  whom  they  can  trust,  he  will  work 
for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  strike  out  for 
himself.  If  he  has  not  the  money  to  run  a  dairy, 
he  has  no  trouble  in  getting  help  from  the  large 
concerns  before  mentioned,  who  will  start  him 
up  in  business.  They  will  help  him  in  every  way 
possible  and  only  require  that  he  sell  his  cream 
to  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  254.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Sept.  20,  1910 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.00 

.01 

.79 

62 

44 

Red  Bluff 

.40 

.40 

.33 

84 

50 

Sacramento 

.18 

.18 

.17 

82 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.04 

.04 

.06 

80 

48 

San  Jose  

.08 

.08 

.18 

82 

48 

Fresno   

.98 

.98 

.02 

88 

52 

Independence... 

.72 

Lie 

.01 

96 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.40 

.40 

.20 

84 

46 

Los  Angeles 

.00 

.04 

.00 

90 

56 

8an  Diego  

.00 

.06 

.00 

82 

58 

The  Week. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Mexicans  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  rainy  season  in  southern  and  central 
California  this  year.  The  rains  of  last  week, 
which  we1  the  beans  on  the  southern  coast,  damp- 
ened the  dust  in  Kern  county,  threatened  the 
raisins  in  the  Fresno  district,  and  was  generally 
unwelcome  in  other  parts  of  the  interior  valleys 
where  it  menaced  exposed  produce,  were  a  part 
of  the  Sonoran  weather  system  which  broke  loose 
from  its  southern  hitchings  and  proceeded  north- 
ward along  the  pathways  marked  out  by  the 
Sierra  and  Coast  ranges.  Such  rains  are  of  nega- 
tive economic  account  in  California,  and  the  sister 
Republic  is  welcome  to  keep  them  at  home.  What 
delight  there  is  in  them  must  be  sought  on  the 
esthetic  side,  for  they  do  clear  the  air  and  lay  the 
dust  and  reveal  new  beauties  in  the  skies.  During 
long  sojourn  in  the  Bay  district  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  with  the  sky  undercast  with  fog  and 
smoke  and  dust,  one  becomes  almost  forgetful  of 
its  normal  azure,  and  to  change  in  an  hour  from 
a  leaden  sky  to  an  expanse  of  deep  blue  and  fleecy 
clouds  in  the  west,  and  with  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  painting  a  brilliant  double  rainbow  upon  the 
stormy  background  of  the  east,  one  gets  a  forcible 
impression  that  the  scenic  delights  of  the  rainy 
season  have  begun  and  rejoices  accordingly,  for 
it  is  now  the  time  of  the  year  when  our  own 
weather  system  will  begin  to  draw  its  treasures 
southward  from  the  north  Pacific — its  great  store- 
house of  disturbance  which  gives  its  lighter  phases 
to  awake  California  to  the  agricultural  activities 
of  the  year,  as  we  suggested  last  week. 


"Levi"  does  not  appeal  to  us  very  strongly  as 
a  pretty  name  for  a  peach,  and  the  fact  that 
'•Solomon  Levi"  is  a  song  somewhat  popular  in 
the  rural  districts  does  not  swerve  our  judgment 
in  this  matter.  Of  course  the  real  name  of  the 
peach  is  "Levy's  Late,"  but  that  does  not  dis- 
place it  from  its  place  in  the  priesthood,  for  a 
change  in  the  final  letter  does  not  knock  off  the 
mitre.  But  another  true  name  for  the  peach  is 
"Henrietta,"  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
name  does  strike  us  in  the  bosom.  "Henrietta" 
is  in  fact  the  preferred  name  for  the  peach  in 
some  Eastern  publications.  We  have  not  the  full 
history  of  the  variety  at  hand,  but  it  originated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  apparently  with  Mr. 
Levy,  and  he  named  his  offspring  "Henrietta." 


Now  what  right  has  the  public  to  reject  the  pa- 
rent's name  for  the  child  and  substitute  his  own 
surname?  Suppose  Mr.  Jones,  for  instance,  has  a 
peach  of  a  daughter  whom  he  named  "Gwen- 
dolyn," what  right  has  the  public  to  keep  calling 
her  "Jones?"  It  is  about  that  way  with  Mr.  Levy 
and  his  Henrietta.  We  are  prompted  to  insist 
upon  Henrietta's  just  claim  because  the  peach  is 
becoming  constantly  of  higher  value  in  our  East- 
ern shipments  and  is  establishing  a  reputation  for 
special  uses  which  induced  Eastern  receivers  to 
indulge  in  special  advance  advertising  in  these 
words:  "The  California  Levis  this  year  are  going 
to  be  high  color  and  fine  quality,  and  of  course 
they  are  unusually  good  keepers.  The  trade  that 
have  a  demand  for  a  canning  or  preserving  peach 
cannot  possibly  do  better  than  push  these  goods 
for  all  they  are  worth,  as  they  will  be  good  money- 
makers, and  the  customers  will  be  very  well  satis- 
fied with  their  purchases.  We  are  anxious  to  de- 
velop the  clingstone  trade  among  the  housewives, 
and  know  full  well  that  as  soon  as  they  get  to 
using  California  clingstones  for  preserving  pur- 
poses, they  will  use  no  other,  as  the  fruit  doesn't 
mush  down  after  it  is  preserved,  retains  a  fine 
flavor,  and  taking  it  altogethr,  it  is  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  fruits  we  have  for  this  piirpdse. " 

This  is  a  very  bright  advertising  inspiration  in 
connection  with  different  California  fruit  varieties 
with  the  idea  of  pushing  the  trade  on  the  basis  of 
distinctly  desirable  adaptation  for  special  uses. 
And  yet  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  this 
peach  would  win  better  as  "  Henrietta"  than  as 
"Levi." 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Australia  is  mani- 
festing more  gallantry  than  we,  and  is  willing  to 
take  Henrietta  for  better  or  for  worse.  We  read 
in  the  West  Australian  Producer  Review  as  fol- 
lows: "Amongsl  the  many  interesting  exhibits 
tabled  at  the  conference  of  the  Central  Fruit- 
growers' Association,  which  commenced  its  sit- 
tings in  Perth  on  the  23rd  of  June,  was  a  tray  of 
Henrietta  peaches  sent  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  the 
well  known  peach  grower  of  Wooroloo.  These 
peaches  had  been  in  the  government  cold  storage 
since  March  12.  and  when  sampled  proved  to  be 
in  excellent  condition  and  to  have  retained  their 
fine  full  peachy  flavor.  They  are  yellow  and 
partly  cling.  The  fact  that  they  have  remained  in 
cold  storage  so  long  without  losing  either  condi- 
tion or  flavor,  and  when  removed  from  the  store 
thawed  out  without  any  blemish,  opens  up  the  pos- 
sibility "1'  developing  an  export  trade  with  this 
variety.  Mr.  Stephens  presented  a  quantity  of 
these  peaches  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and 
they  were  a  prominent  feature  on  the  table  on  the 
oecasionof  the  luncheon  tendered  by  His  Excel- 
lency to  the  executive  of  the  Central  Fruitgrowers' 
Association  on  the  24th  of  June." 

They  have  the  season's  inverted  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  of  course,  so  march  is  our  September 
and  June  is  our  December.  P>ut  the  main  ques- 
tion is.  which  would  you  choose  for  an  ornament 
on  the  governor's  table.  Henrietta  or  Levi? 


After  all,  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  our  friend 
Levi,  is  not  Levi  as  good  a  name  for  a  peach  as 
Wickson  is  for  a  plum?  We  answer,  yes — without 
argument.  In  favor  of  both  of  us  holding  our 
honors,  it  might  be  urged  that  most  names  of 
fruits  are  masculine  and  most  names  of  flowers  are 
feminine,  and  this  will  probably  hold  until  the 
suffragettes  overturn  the  established  order,  which 
they  can  easily  do  by  inserting  the  elegant  term 
"Madame":  our  leading  pear  would  become 
Madame  Bartlett,  etc.  That,  then,  can  be  easily 
arranged  when  necessary.  Meantime  we  rejoice 
in  our  exaltation,  while  we  may.    Last  January 


(which  is  our  July)  four  cases  of  Wickson  plums 
were  shipped  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  to 
London,  going  in  the  cold  storage  apartment  en- 
gaged by  the  S.  A.  Fruitgrowers'  Association  for 
the  experimental  shipment  of  pears,  and  arrived  in 
splendid  condition.  They  realized  $5  per  case  of 
three  trays,  while  the  total  expenses  amounted  to 
as  nearly  as  possible  $1.25  per  case.  "These  re- 
sults," says  the  official  report,  "are  certainly  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  evident  that  not  only  will  the 
fruit  carry  to  England,  but  that  there  is  a  market 
for  a  limited  quantity  at  a  profitable  price." 

It  is  interesting  to  add,  however,  that  in  ship- 
ping Japanese  plums  from  South  Africa  to  the 
London  market  better  prices  were  secured  for  the 
red-Meshed  apple  and  Satsuma  plums  than  for  any 
of  the  yellow-Heshed  varieties.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  the  interest  in  red-fleshed  fruit  as  a  novelty 
or  whether  it  will  endure  in  quantity  shipments  is 
still  to  be  determined. 

Returning  to  our  plea  for  justice  to  the  ladies 
as  embodied  in  our  argument  above  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Henrietta  (spinster),  we  rejoice  that  not 
only  such  an  elegant  a  thing  as  a  peach  but  as 
common  a  thing  as  a  load  of  hay  may  bear  a  femi- 
nine name.  Current  reports  indicate  that  to  Miss 
Alice  Dougherty  of  Livermore  may  be  given  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  to  secure  a 
government  hay  contract.  Miss  Dougherty  is  one 
of  the  largest  hay  dealers  in  the  Livermore  valley 
and  has  purchased  some  of  the  finest  lots  of  hay 
ever  raised.  She  made  a  bid  to  supply  to  the  gov- 
ernment 10.000  tons  of  wheat  hay,  the  amount  and 
quality  required,  at  $15  a  ton,  placed  on  board 
cars  at  Livermore.  Although  her  bid  is  believed 
to  be  the  lowest  received,  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment is  also  considering  the  offer  of  her  near- 
est competitor,  who  agreed  to  deliver  the  hay  in 
Manila  at  a  much  higher  figure.  We  doubt  not  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation  will  be  found  on  Miss 
Dougherty's  side  of  the  question. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Loftus,  a  leading  promoter 
of  cotton  growing  in  the  Imperial  valley,  recently 
convinced  a  convention  of  cotton  manufacturers 
at  the  East  that  California-grown  cotton  was  of 
superior  staple  and  therefore  very  desirable  and 
that  the  chief  problem  in  production  was  that  of 
labor  supply  for  picking.  Mr.  Loftus'  service  to 
the  State  in  this  line  is  of  great  value  in  the  way 
of  bringing  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  present 
generation  of  manufacturers,  but  older  Califor- 
nians  will  remember  of  course  that  the  demonstra- 
tion of  all  these  particulars  was  first  made  in  defi- 
nite form  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard  in  his  celebrated 
cotton  volume  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1880,  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  demonstration  California  was 
irrevocably  enrolled  in  the  sisterhood  of  cotton- 
growing  States.  The  adaptation  of  California 
conditions  to  the  production  of  very  high-grade 
cotton  is  no  new  thing. 

But,  although  not  new.  the  suitability  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  cotton  line  is  no  less  true  and  we 
are  glad  that  we  are  coming  nearer  than  ever  be- 
fore to  a  commercial  product  of  a  fiber  which  is 
advancing  in  value  so  that  it  may  become  compar- 
able with  the  cost  of  silk  and  a  man  may  be  indif- 
ferent whether  his  coat  has  "cotting  lininx"  or 
not.  The  millionaires  are  looking  to  California 
cotton,  if  we  can  credit  the  jubilation  from  Los 
Angeles  to  the  effect  that  by  paying  $1,250,000 
for  land  in  the  Imperial  valley  and  in  planning 
an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000.  Packer  Michael  Cud- 
ahy,  of  Chicago  and  Pasadena,  and  associates  have 
gone  into  cotton  raising  in  the  lands  made  by  the 
Colorado  river.  The  syndicate  has  bought  32,000 
acres  of  rich  Imperial  valley  cotton  land,  which 
lies  just  across  the  Mexican  border.    The  report 
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says:  "Half  of  the  big  tract  is  to  be  planted  to 
eotton  next  season  and  gins  and  mills  will  be 
erected."  We  father  doubt  if  Mr.  Cudahy  will  put 
in  16,000  acres  ol'  cotton  next  year.  We  presume 
he  will  use  rather  more  of  it  for  "hawgs"  at  first, 
for  he  knows  how  to  pick  them  while  he  lias 
enough  to  learn  about  picking  cotton  to  keep  him 
busy  more  than  the  rest  of  this  year.  However, 
this  is  a  trivial  objection.  Mi-.  Cudahy  will  get 
info  cotton  as  fast  as  he  considers  it  safe  and  cer- 
tainly makes  no  mistake  in  getting  as  much  as 
he  can  of  land  which  will  grow  cotton  tor  it  will 
grow  a  lot  of  other  good  things  also.  Probably 
Mr.  Cudahy  may  be  willing  to  sell  a  little  of  the 
land  at  suitable  advance.  His  agents  will  prob- 
ably tell  us  about  that  later. 


Recalling  Mr.  Cudahy's  triumphs  in  handling 
hogs  in  a  post  mortem  way,  and  with  no  reference 
In  what  are  sometimes  irreverently  called  "land 
hogs,"  we  are  reminded  of  sheep,  but  not  such  as 
are  shorn  in  land  transactions.  The  protection 
conviction  seizes  us  again  and  we  must  remind 
readers  that  any  California  indulgence  in  free 
trade  reforms  may  put  us  in  the  same  sheep  sit- 
uation which  Germany  docs  not  enjoy.  We  see 
in  the  Chronicle  this  item:  "In  1  ST  1  then  were 
25.000,000  sheep  in  Germany;  now  there  are  only 
7. 000. 000.  Free  wool  has  made  it  unprofitable  to 
raise  sheep  in  most  parts  of  the  Empire.  Doubtless 
the  scientific  schedule  trainers  of  the  German  tar- 
iff thought  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  when 
they  discouraged  the  stock  raiser,  but  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
manufacturer  has  not  been  more  than  offset  by 
the  higher  price  of  meat  in  Germany."  Now  those 
who  may  think  it  is  only  fruit  lines  which  will 
break  under  free  trade,  should  think  deeply  of 
where  we  would  be  thrown  in  this  State  in  the  line 
of  Fresh  meat.  Another  accounl  says  that  in  Ger- 
many Herr  Delbrueck,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
addressing  a  public  meeting  at  Wurtemburg,  re- 
ferred to  the  proposal  to  admit  American  frozen 
meat  to  his  country.  He  said  that  there  were  im- 
portant sanitary  objections  to  the  project,  which 
would  further  retard  the  increase  of  the  German 
live  stock  supply.  The  development  of  the  domes- 
tic output  would  be,  he  said,  the  safest  and  bes1 
method  of  alleviating  the  present  situation,  as  it 
would  be  followed  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  meats.  What  Herr  Delbrueck  claims 
as  true  of  Germany  would  be  true  of  California,  if 
a  Free-trade  policy  should  make  us  dependent  for 
a  meat  supply  upon  such  sausages  as  Germany 
could  spare  us  from  her  re-established  live  stock 
industry. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Probably  Not  Suited  to  the  South. 

To  the  Editor:  In  March.  1898,  I  set  out  IT.") 
Imperial  Epineuse  prune  trees  on  Myrobolan  root 
near  north  Glendale,  which  is  situated  on  the  foot- 
hills about  10  miles  north  of  Eos  Angeles,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  700  feet.  The  soil  is  decom- 
posed granite  and  very  rich  and  deep.  The  loca- 
tion is  practically  frostless.  I  have  the  following 
varieties  of  trees  all  of  which  do  very  well:  Or- 
anges, lemons,  Burbank  and  Satsuma  plums,  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  ties,  and  English 
walnuts.  The  oranges  and  lemons  I  irrigate  but 
I  do  not  water  the  deciduous  trees.  All  of  my  trees 
look  thrifty  and  all  bear  well  except  Hie  [mpe- 
riale  Epineuse  prunes  which  although  they  look- 
healthy  and  thriving  and  blossom  very  full  each 
spring,  bear  no  fruit  except  here  and  there  I  find 
a  tree  with  from  one  to  six  prunes  on  it.  One  row 
of  these  trees  comes  next  to  my  citrus  trees  so 
Lids  irrigated  on  one  side,  but  I  do  not  notice 
that  the  trees  in  this  row  have  any  more  fruit  on 
them  or  that  they  look  any  thriftier  than  the  un- 


irrigated  trees.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why 
these  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  and  could  you  sug- 
gest briefly  any  possible  remedy.  I  know  of  no 
oilier  trees  of  this  variety  in  my  neighborhood. — 
Grower,  Glendora. 

The  Imperial  Epineuse  is  such  a  shy  bearer  in 
some  places  where  plums  of  its  class  are  most  pro- 
ductive that  it  is  being  grafted  out.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  variety  should 
manifest  practically  the  same  behavior  under 
.southern  California  conditions  which  most  varie- 
1  ies  of  the  domestica  pi  um  group  exhibit.  All  these 
European  plums  are  more  or  less  shy  in  southern 
California;  the  French  prune  or  prune  d'Agen  do- 
ing better  than  any  other.  If  your  trees  were  in 
a  place  where  their  kind  did  well,  we  might  sug- 
gest  a  freer  use  of  water  in  mid-summer,  so  that 
the  trees  might  hold  their  foliage  longer  and  pro- 
duce stronger  fruit  buds;  for  this  might  bring  the 
Epineuse,  at  least,  up  to  it  usual  behavior.  We 
have,  however,  no  confidence  that  any  treatment 
will  make  the  variety  satisfactory  with  you.  The 
Japanese  varieties  and  the  hybrids  of  the  domes- 
tica with  the  triflora  behave  much  better,  and 
these  are  the  varieties  which  bid  fair  to  produce 
table  and  market  plums  for  your  part  of  the  State  ; 
while  for  drying,  nothing  yet  brought  forward  is 
so  satisfactory  as  the  old  French  prune,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  California  prod- 
uct, and  which  produces  well  in  some  parts  of 
southern  California  but  not  in  others. 

Olive  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  olive  trees  grown  from  ma- 
ture bearing  wood  (say  two  or  three  years  old  or 
of  an  inch  diameter)  bear  younger  than  those 
grown  from  small  cuttings,  tips,  or  even  suckers? 
In  planting  olives  some  who  grow  strong  grow- 
ing varieties  like  Missions  plant  close,  expecting 
to  cut  out  alternating  trees,  or  fillers.  Would 
you  advise  using  the  same  variety  in  instances  of 
this  sort  for  fillers? — Planter,  Lindsay. 

Our  observation  is  that  olive  trees  grown  from 
cuttings  of  mature  wood  will  bear  sooner  than 
those  grown  from  tips  or  other  small  cuttings,  but, 
in  most  cases,  the  trees  from  small  cuttings  will 
make  a  better  and  more  symmetrical  growth,  and 
in  that  way  balance  any  gain  in  point  of  time. 
One.  of  course,  has  to  allow  for  the  behavior  of 
different  varieties  in  the  matter.  The  Mission,  for 
example,  does  not  root  readily  from  small  cut- 
tings, but  does  very  well  with  cuttings  from  ma- 
lure  wood.  About  growing  trees  to  be  removed, 
of  other  varieties  than  those  which  are  to  remain, 
we  should  plant  straight  lines  of  varieties  proved 
to  be  good  at  such  distances  that  alternate  rows 
could  be  removed  when  it  seemed  desirable. 


A  Bermuda  Lawn. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  in  despair  trying  to  eradi- 
cate Bermuda  grass  from  my  lawn.  I  had  a  beau- 
tiful stand  of  Dutch  clover,  a  delight  to  the  eye, 
and  it  is  now  gradually  being  choked  out.  I 
spaded  out  the  infested  parts  and  carefully  sifted 
out  all  stems  and  roots,  but  this  year  finds  the 
Bermuda  rampant.  1  am  willing  to  take  extreme 
measures  and  wish  your  advice  as  to  procedure. — 
Villager,  Ukiah. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  application  that  can 
be  made  to  the  soil  to  kill  Bermuda  grass,  which 
would  not  also  prevent  any  other  plant  from 
growing  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In 
fact,  other  grasses  will  disappear  before  Bermuda 
will  give  up  its  life.  The  best  thing  you  could 
probably  do  would  be  to  make  a  virtue  of  a  neces- 
sity in  the  case  of  the  Bermuda  grass  and  grow 
as  good  a  lawn  from  it  as  you  are  able.  Common 
alfalfa  will  largely  obscure  Bermuda  grass  if  the 
soil  is  suitable  and  it  has  plenty  of  water;  but 
probably  alfalfa  would  not  suit  you  any  better 
than  Bermuda  for  lawn  purposes.  Bermuda  grass 
makes  a  passable  lawn,  provided  you  can  keep  it 


from  getting  stemmy,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is 
to  shave  all  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring  with  a  sharp  spade,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
previous  year's  growth.  This  can  be  done  each 
year,  and  thus  the  ground  cover  be  made  fairly 
good  looking  with  a  minimum  of  work  and  water. 

Handling  Walnut  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant seedlings  of  the  eastern  black  walnut;  also 
I  he  proper  time  to  graft,  and  can  they  be  budded 
and  when? — B.  B.,  Blocksburg. 

Transplant  during  the  dormant  season  (as 
shown  by  absence  of  leaves)  when  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition.  Handle  them  just  as  you  would 
an  apple  tree,  for  instance,  as  to  time  for  trans- 
planting. You  can  graft  your  walnut  seedlings 
in  the  nursery  during  the  dormant  season,  pref- 
erably near  the  close  of  it  and  just  before  the 
beginning  of  new  growth.  At  the  same  time  of 
the  year  they  can  be  grafted  over  after  establish- 
ment by  a  year  or  two  of  growth  in  their  new 
places.  The  grafting  is  easier  after  the  seedling 
has  attained  more  size  and  harder  wood.  Budding 
is  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  early 
in  the  autumn,  say  in  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, according  to  condition  of  growth  as  influ- 
enced by  the  soil  moisture  in  the  particular  place. 
All  these  operations  must  be  undertaken  with 
judgment  gained  from  experience.  They  are  not 
easy  and  a  beginner  must  expect  many  failures 
and  resolve  to  live  and  learn. 


Fall  Sown  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  I  write  to  ask  if  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  plant  alfalfa  now,  or  wait  till  spring.  We 
are  as  frostless  here  as  anywhere,  I  presume,  but 
it  gets  cold  enough  to  check  the  growth  of  alfalfa. 
I  want  a  patch  very  much  for  chickens,  at  the  earl- 
iest moment,  but  do  not  find  any  one  who  knows 
whether  it  will  be  any  gain  to  try  and  start  it 
this  fall. — Beginner,  Glendora. 

We  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  put  in  al- 
falfa now,  in  such  a  place  as  you  describe,  if  you 
can  wet  the  ground  deeply  by  irrigation,  then  plow 
and  harrow  and  sow  the  seed,  being  careful  to 
cover  very  lightly.  A  brush  drag  is  generally  used 
for  this  purpose.  You  are  likely  to  get  a  very  good 
start  of  the  plant  before  the  December  tempera- 
tures check  its  growth,  as  you  describe.  If  one 
has  to  wait  for  the  ground  to  be  moistened  by  rain, 
that  condition  sometimes  comes  so  near  the  frosty 
period  that  it  is  better  to  sow  after  the  rain  is 
over.  In  the  central  valleys  of  the  State  more  al- 
falfa is  sown  in  February  than  in  any  other  single 
month. 


Shrinkage  of  Hay  by  Drying. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  shrinkage  of  weight 
ought  there  to  be  in  alfalfa  hay  stacked  in  May 
after  curing  in  the  cock  just  enough  to  be  consid- 
ered safe  to  stack  ?  It  was  in  fact  quite  damp  and 
tough  when  stacked  and  of  course  had  to  go 
through  a  sweating  in  the  stack.  Do  you  think  it 
might  lose  as  much  as  1G  per  cent  in  weight? — 
Farmer,  Woodland. 

We  cannot  at  the  moment  speak  from  compara- 
tive weighings  under  California  conditions.  It 
may,  however,  interest  you  to  state  that  experi- 
ments at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  indi- 
cate that  timothy  hay  shrinks  in  the  barn  during 
storage  from  7  to  21  per  cent  in  six  months,  de- 
pending upon  its  dryness  when  put  in  the  barn. 
It  is  probable  that  alfalfa  hay  stacked  when  pretty 
moist  and  exposed  to  the  dry  open  air  of  the  Cali- 
fornia summer  would  shrink  rather  more  than  tim- 
othy in  a  barn  in  a  moist  summer  climate.  The 
figure  you  mention  indicating  a  loss  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  does  not  seem  excessive.  Can 
some  reader  give  us  the  results  of  comparative 
weighings? 
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Horticulture. 


HANDLING  STABLE  MANURE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from 
the  leading  farm  paper  in  Kansas.  The  Kansas 
Fanner,  and  if  you  will  give  the  same  space  in 
your  valuable  paper.  I  fell  certain  that  the  fore- 
man of  the  southern  California  orange  grove,  as 
well  as  others,  will  he  interested. — E.  E.  Long, 
Marysville. 

The  following  is  the  clipping  to  which  Mr.  pong 
refers : 

It  is  argued  by  some  farmers  that  hauling  ma- 
nure out  on  the  field  every  month  in  the  year  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  if  spread  nut  in  midsummer 
the  sun  will  scorch  it  to  a  tinder  and  burn  out  all 
the  good.  The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
some  years  afro  determined  to  test  this  theory, 
with  the  result  that  its  experiments  have  exploded 
two  very  common  beliefs,  the  summer-burning  the- 
ory being  one  of  them. 

The  other  common  belief  which  has  been  proved 
wrong  is  that  it  is  better  to  plow  manure  under 
in  the  fall  than  to  leave  it  exposed  on  the  land's 
surface  during  the  winter  and  then  plow  it  under 
in  the  spring.  In  the  first  instance  manure  spread 
in  July  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  following 
spring,  gave  better  results  than  that  spread  in 
October,  and  still  better  results  than  that  spread  in 
the  following  spring  just  before  plowing.  In  the 
second  experiment  better  yields  were  secured  af- 
ter allowing  the  manure  to  lie  on  top  of  the  land 
all  winter  and  plowing  it  under  in  the  spring  than 
were  obtained  from  plowing  it  under  in  the  fall. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  foregoing  are  uni- 
versal and  therefore  applicable  to  California,  sub- 
ject to  conditions,  of  course.  For  instance,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  manure  quickly  dried  does  not 
lose  value.  Manure  comminuted  by  tramping  of 
stock  in  a  corral  retains  full  value  although  it 
bakes  in  California  sunshine  all  summer.  If  these 
were  "  burning  out  "  this  ought  to  do  it.  The  burn- 
ing out  which  is  really  to  be  feared  is  the  fermen- 
tation which  takes  place  in  heaps  of  manure.  It 
is  also  true  that  manure  can  be  spread  as  made, 
so  far  as  the  point  of  view  of  retaining  fertility 
goes,  though  it  may  be  objectionable  as  interfer- 
ing with  cultivation  or  for  some  other  reason.  The 
questions  involved  in  fall  or  spring  application  are 
altogether  different  from  those  in  Kansas  because 
of  our  high  wilder  temperatures  which  promote 

decay  of  the  manure  and  because  our  wipter  rains' 
are  essential  to  the  best  distribution  of  its  con- 
tents. Even  in  different  parts  of  California  there 
may  be  different  results  because  of  different 
amounts  of  moisture  available.  As  a  rule  fall  ap- 
plication and  fall  plowing  under  are  both  most 
rational  and  best  treatments  in  California  and 
spring  plowing  under  is  particularly  dangerous  be- 
cause in  light  soils  with  scant  moisture,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  manure  is  not  only  lost  hut 
moisture  is  lost  and  the  crop  injured  rather  than 
benefited. 


HOOD  RIVER  APPLES. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Trade  .Journal  makes 
mention  of  the  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  Mr.  E. 
II.  Shepard,  vice-president  of  the  Hood  River  Ap- 
ple (Growers'  Union,  a  Californian  by  birth,  who 
has  been  energetic  in  advancing  the  fruit  interests 
of  Oregon  for  several  years.  "Hood  river."  said 
Mr.  Shepard,  "will  market  500  cars  of  apples 
of  all  varieties  this  year,  or  350  ears  more  than 
last  season  and  200  more  than  the  1908  output. 
One-third  of  these  will  be  Spitzenbergs  and  one- 
third  Newtown  Pippins.  The  quality  promises  to 
be  very  good/' 

Mr.  Shepard 's  mission  to  New  York  was  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  situation  there  and 
to  ascertain  from  fountain  heads  what  is  needed 
to  make  the  Hood  river  fruit  more  popular  and 
of  more  value  to  Hie  growers, 

"It  is  too  early."  he  remarked,  "'to  state  just 
what  I  will  recommend  when  I  get  back  to  Hood 
river.  What  1  have  seen,  however,  has  convinced 
me  that  New  York  wants  the  very  best  kinds  of 


fruit  put  up  in  the  best  manner  possible  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  deceit  or  misrepresentation 
about  the  packing  or  the  branding.  The  trade 
is  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  this,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  our  growers  the  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  New 
York  trade  in  this  matter." 


WASTE  FRUITS  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 


To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  know  the  actual  dam- 
age done  by  the  recent  rainfall  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  but  from  observations  I  should  judge  that 
this  year's  crop  suffered  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent.  This  with  the  general  shortage  of  produc- 
tion should  boost  prices,  ami  in  the  long  run  even 
up  matters  all  around.  In  former  years  seedless 
varieties  of  raisins  fetching  from  1%  to  cents 
arc  being  sold  freely  at  from  S%  to  4  cents.  Over 
50  per  cent  of  the  raisins  were  sweat-boxed  before 
the  rains,  especially  on  the  large  ranches  where 
plenty  of  help  was  provided  for.  I  made  a  trip 
through  the  Oleander  section  the  day  before  it 
rained  and  the  farmers  were  stacking  their  rais- 
ins. Many  could  not  get  any  outside  help  for  this 
purpose  and  as  a  consequence  they  had  to  call  in 
their  kinsfolk  and  neighbors.  Sisters,  brothers, 
cousins,  aunts  and  sweethearts  were  seen  along 
the  line  stacking  for  dear  life,  and  many  raisins 
were  saved  in  this  way  which  would  have  other- 
wise been  sold  for  brandy  and  cream  of  tartar 
stock.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  dam- 
aired  raisins  will  be  utilized  for  stock  feed.  Speak- 
ing about  raisins  and  dried  grapes  as  stock  food, 
let  me  tell  you  they  are  ideal  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  farmers  should  not  use  all  culled  fruit 
products  for  stock  feeding.  Dried  grapes  when  | 
mixed  with  barley  and  fed  to  horses  and  mules 
are  wonderful  strength  and  fat  producers,  and 
what  is  more,  this  mixture  is  preferred  by  stock  to 
straight  feeding  of  regular  barley  diet.  They 
crave  it  pretty  much  the  same  as  a  kid  does  pud- 
ding and  ice  cream.  For  illustration,  Mr.  F.  II. 
Wilson,  of  Dinuba.  last  sea  sun  purchased  several 
tons  of  dried  Zinfandel  grapes  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Owing  to  the  low  price  of  wine  grapes  last 
season  many  parlies  dried  their  wine  grapes  in- 
stead of  selling  them  green  to  the  wineries.  These 
dried  grapes  were  converted  into  stock  food,  and 
all  over  and  above  the  amount  required  by  them- 
selves, were  sold  to  others  for  this  purpose.  The 
best  of  the  dried  wine  grapes  were  sacked  and 
shipped  to  Italian  settlements  in  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  New  Orleans,  and  used  by  these  people 
for  making  a  drink  resembling  a  cross  between 
brandy  and  wine. 

Speaking  about  fruit  waste,  or  such  varieties 
which  are  not  in  active  demand.  Mi'.  Thomas  .la- 
cob,  of  Visa  Ha,  for  many  years  has  been  feeding 
not  only  his  horses  and  nudes  with  same  but  he 
fattens  a  band  id'  hoys  every  year  on  practically 
odds  and  ends  from  his  fruit  ranch.  All  culled 
prunes  and  raisins  furnish  food  for  his  driving  and 
working  stock,  while  his  defective  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  other  tree  fruits  make  hog  meat. 

By  the  way.  have  you  ever  seen  a  mule  destroy- 
ing a  menu  of  prunes  and  raisins?  If  you  have 
not.  go  down  to  the  Jacob's  ranch  and  witness  this 
feat.  Mr.  Jacob  has  been  mixing  prunes  and  rais- 
ins with  his  barley  for  so  long,  when  he  gives  the 
animals  a  straight  feed  of  barley,  they  nose  it  vig- 
orously trying  to  locate  the  fruit  and  when  they 
do  not  find  dessert  they  look  at  you  and  whinny. 
Greal  sighl  this  is.  It  goes  to  show  that  farmers 
should  make  better  use  of  their  culled  fruit. 

The  past  season  there  has  been  little  demand  for 
orange  cling  peaches,  and  many  orchardists  have 
allowed  the  fruit  of  this  variety  to  rot  on  the  trees. 
This  is  the  case  pretty  much  around  Kinirsburg 
this  year.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  those 
ranchers  maintained  a  number  of  hogs  to  be  fat- 
tened on  peaches  or  any  other  culled  and  unmar- 
ketable fruit  grown  on  the  farm. 

Chas.  A.  CHAMBERS. 

Fresno. 


Viticulture. 


FERTILIZING  VALUE  OF  GRAPE  POMACE. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform  me  if 
wine  grape  pulp  is  worth  anything  as  a  fertilizer 
for  grapes  and  what  price  could  one  afford  to 


give.  Is  it  likely  to  cause  disease? — E.  \V.  Ilar- 
grave,  Lodi. 

A  NSW  EH  BY  l'ROF.  .(.  I..  BUBO 
Grape  pomace,  like  most  waste  materials,  has  a 
certain  value  as  fertilizer.  This  value  is  dependent 
upon  several  factors.  One  of  these  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  considerable  proportion  of  so-called  or- 
ganic matter,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  humus  and  producing  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  humus  oonteqt  of  the  soil.  En  addition  it  has 
a  certain  value  because  of  small  amounts  of  the 
so-called  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  amounts  of  these,  however,  are 
variable,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  po- 
mace and  treatment  which  it  has  undergone.  The 
amount  of  water,  of  course,  influences  the  percen- 
tage composition  and  the  dry  pomace  would  con- 
tain higher  percentages  of  the  plant  foods  than 
the  wet  of  fresh  material.  The  following  table  of 
analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  will  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  variation  in  composition: 
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liable  for  their  humus-making  properties  as  well 
as  for  their  plant  foods,  is  extremely  difficult  to 
place  a  value  upon.  Again,  the  plant  f  Is  con- 
tained therein  are  not  of  as  great  availability  ;is 
is  usually  the  case  in  high-grade  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  their  plant 
food  value  alone  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  as  high 
a  commercial  value  for  each  of  these  constituents 
as  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  case  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand  the  additional  value 
due  to  their  humus-making  power  offsets  the  de- 
ficiencies in  availability  to  a  certain  extent,  so 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  base  our 
calculations  as  to  the  value  id'  such  materials  upon 
the  market  prices  for  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  The  last  column  in  the  above  table 
is  calculated  upon  this  basis  and  probably  repre- 
sents a  fair  enough  valuation  for  this  material. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  grape  pomace,  par* 
ticularly  when  fresh,  is  likely  to  be  acid  and  on 
this  account  it  is  desirable  that  the  acidity  be  neu- 
tralized by  being  mixed  with  freshly  slaked  lime. 
The  use  of  large  quantities  of  fresh  grap>  pomace 
without  this  preliminary  treatment  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 

J.  L.  Bubd, 
Chemist  in  Charge  of  Fertilizer  Control. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STUDIES  OF  RESISTANT  VINES  AND 
THEIR  USES. 

Prof.  George  ('.  Husmann,  pomologist  in  charge 
of  viticultural  investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just  issued  a  very 
interesting  report  of  his  work  covering  several 
years  in  California  with  experiments  and  observa- 
tions as  to  the  growth  of  resistant  vines  anil  the 
behavior  of  vinifera  varieties  toward  establish- 
ment upon  roots  of  such  vines.  Copies  of  tin1  re- 
port can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  I).  C,  for  a  copy  of 
Bulletin  172  of  the  bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
enclosing  25  cents  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  print- 
in,  as  is  provided  by  law.  The  following  are  among 
the  suggestive  conclusions  which  Prof.  Husmann 
draws  from  his  work  : 

Cuttings  of  Monticola,  Berlandieri,  Aestivalis. 
Linsecomii,  Bicolor,  and  Candicans  are  hard  to 
root.  They  should  therefore  be  rooted  in  a  nur- 
sery ami  either  grafted  there  or  planted  in  the 
vineyard  and  grafted. 

Riparia  varieties  root  easily  from  cuttings,  are 
excellent  stocks,  and  do  well  when  either  vineyard 
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or  bench  grafted,  but  there  are  few  California  soils 
suited  to  them.  Soils  in  which  Riparia  varieties 
thrive  usually  produce  large  crops  of  only  fair 
quality. 

Rupestris  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  bench 
grafting,  and  then  the  dormant  eyes  should  be 
cut  out  of  the  stock.  Rupestris  varieties  root  eas- 
ily From  cuttings  and  graft  well,  but  the  congen- 
iality of  many  Rupestris  with  Vinifera  varieties 
is  low  and  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruit  is  re- 
tarded. 

The  congeniality  between  Riparia,  Berlandieri, 
and  Champini  stock's  with  Vinifera  varieties  is  in 
most  instances  good,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
Vinifera  on  them  is  usually  increased  and  the  time 
of  ripening  hastened. 

Hybrids  between  Riparia  ami  Rupestris  varie- 
ties will  probably  prove  to  be  among  the  stocks 
best  suited  for  California  conditions,  the  best  of 
them  combining  in  themselves  the  better  qualities 
Of  both  parents. 

Every  intending  grape  grower  (1)  should  be 
thoroughly  informed  on  what  Vinifera  variety  or 
varieties  he  desires  to  grow  and  whether  they  are 
suited  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  to  be 
grown;  (2)  he  should  ascertain  the  varieties  of 
resistant  stocks  suited  to  his  soil  and  location,  and 
where  several  varieties  are  equally  suited  (all 
other  things  being  equal),  the  most  phylloxera-re- 
sistant ones  which  are  the  most  congenial  stock  for 
the  Vinifera,  variety  he  intends  to  grow  should  be 
selected;  (3)  he  should  determine  beforehand 
whether  bench  or  nursery  grafts  are  to  be  used 
or  whether  he  intends  to  establish  the  stocks  in 
the  vineyard  (the  suitability  of  stocks  in  this  re- 
spect, varying  decidedly)  and  graft  afterwards; 
(4)  he  should  be  familiar  with  bench,  nursery,  and 
vineyard  grafting  and  with  all  the  different  opera- 
tions required  in  establishing  resistant  vineyards. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubajl  Pbess 
By  Mr.  Edgak  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

1  have  been  attending  the  Fruit  Growers'  ('(in- 
vention at  Pomona  this  week,  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  this  and  other  like 
gatherings  in  the  interest  of  the  citrus  fruit  in- 
dustry. In  point  of  numbers,  interest  displayed 
and  the  importance  of  the  topics  discussed,  1  am 
sure  that  this  was  the  greatest  meeting  ever  held 
by  the  citrus  fruit  men.  I  am  also  sure  that  any 
one  attending  these  meetings  would  have  been 
impressed  with  the  character  and  evident  intelli- 
gence of  the  orange  and  lemon  men  as  a  whole  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  as  a  body  they  would  com- 
pare more  than  favorably  with  any  body  of  farm- 
ers that  could  be  gathered  together  anywhere  on 
the  globe. 

Commissioner  Jeffreys  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  way  he  handled  the  convention  from  start  to 
finish.  Necessarily  tin'  great  burden  of  the  meet- 
ing fell  upon  his  shoulders.  As  a  presiding  officer 
he  was  par  excellence  and  I  heard  numberless 
compliments  for  him  upon  the  way  he  performed 
this  trying  duty.  For  myself  I  can  say  that  he 
was  the  smoothest,  most  agreeable  and  masterly 
chairman  that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was  assertive 
at  the  right  time  but  displayed  tact  in  every  case, 
lie  skilfully  headed  off  the  speakers  who  were 
shaving  away  from  the  point  at  issue  and  this 
was  necessary  as  the  time  was  limited.  Of  course 
there  was  no  interference  with  prepared  papers, 
but  as  nearly  every  paper  was  openly  discussed 
and  questions  asked  the  writer,  there  was  a  chance 
for  a  display  of  the  oratorical  powers  of  any  of 
the  audience  and  some  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  stray  from  the  subject  until  called 
to  account  by  the  chairman. 

In  adopting  the  copy  of  the  resolutions  prepared 
by  the  committee  the  convention  as  a  whole  went 
on  record  as  believing  that  there  is  a  marked  de- 
cadence in  citrus  trees  after  reaching  a  certain 
age,  and  a  committee  of  seven  will  be  appointed 
later  to  ask  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for 
enough  money  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  de- 
cadence which  is  apparently  so  widespread  as  to 
cause  serious  foreboding  as  to  the  future  of  the 
orange  industry  and  which,  if  true  and  irrepara- 
ble, will  have  the  effect  of  placing  new  values  on 


the  orange  groves  of  California.  If  it  be  certain, 
that  upon  reaching  a  fixed  age.  the  navel  orange 
tree  begins  to  go  back,  then  this  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  the  buying  and  setting  out 
of  groves  and  the  productive  life  of  the  grove 
taken  into  consideration  as  a  basis  for  arriving 
at  a  value. 


While  the  vote  on  decadence  was  practically 
unanimous  there  were  many  in  the  audience  who 
did  not  and  do  not  believe  that  the  navel  orange 
tree  wears  out  at  any  certain  age  and  they  claim 
that  any  deterioration  at  any  fixed  age  is  from 
purely  local  causes.  Even  these  dissenters  will 
admit,  however,  that  the  orehardist  cannot  go  o?i 
treating  the  tree  in  the  same  way  at  20  years  of 
age  as  they  did  at  12  years  and  get  the  same  re- 
sults, and  this  in  itself  is  an  admission  that,  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  that  at  least  all  have  not  found 
out  the  remedy.  I  heard  in  this  meeting  and  have 
many  times  heard  before,  statements  made  to  the 
effect,  that  there  were  20-year-old  orchards  that 
were  bearing  as  good  a  proportion  of  fruit  as  they 
ever  did,  meaning  that  with  increased  bearing 
surface  they  were  bearing  more  oranges  than  they 
did  when  from  12  to  15  years  old. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  in  a  decade 
the  acreage  of  oranges  has  doubled  but  that,  pro- 
duction has  not  kept  pace.  If  the  predictions  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  coming  crop  are  correct  this 
can  hardly  be  true,  for  ten  years  ago  we  were 
raising  and  shipping  at  least  20,000  cars  of  oranges 
and  this  coming  season  a  crop  of  at  least  40,000 
cars  is  predicted.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  gain  has  been  largely  in  Valencias  but,  it  is 
also  true  that  proportionally  there  has  been  a 
greater  increase  in  the  acreage  of  Valencias  than 
in  navels. 

There  was  some  talk  as  to  the  advisability  of  ad- 
vertising to  the  world  that  our  navel  trees  were 
going  back  and  the  impression  was  that  this  would 
certainly  not  help  in  the  sale  of  older  orchards. 
However,  as  one  of  the  speakers  remarked,  we 
must  be  ready  to  face  conditions  as  they  exist  and 
to  tell  the  truth  about  them.  lie  stated  that,  a  man 
who  would  sell  an  old,  decadent  orchard  to  an  un- 
suspecting tenderfoot  under  false  pretenses  would 
be  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  and  the  sentiment  was 
loudly  applauded. 

Among  those  who  do  not  believe  that  our  orange 
trees  are  going  back  might  be  mentioned  .1.  R 
Hodges,  of  Covina  ;  II.  S.  Walker,  of  San  Dimas: 
S.  S.  Spencer,  of  Irwindale,  and  W.  E.  Dougherty, 
of  Azusa,  all  of  whom  contended  that  if  the  trees 
were  rightly  treated  they  would  continue  to  pro- 
duce fruit  in  quantity  and  quality  far  beyond  the 
age  which  is  said  to  mark  their  limit. 

Mr.  Hodges  told  of  four  orchards  planted  24 
years  ago  from  the  same  stock  and  on  the  same 
soil.  He  stated  that  three1  of  these  orchards  had 
always  received  the  best  of  care,  but  one  of  them 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  1!)  years  ago  who  was 
evidently  trying  to  see  how  little  fruit  he  could 
raise  per  tree.  He  said  that  four  years  ago  he 
purchased  this  same  orchard,  and  it  would  now 
equal  the  yield  of  any  of  the  other  three.  One  of 
Mr.  Hodges'  epigrams  was  "Plenty  of  fertilizer, 
plenty  of  fruit;  some  fertilizer,  some  fruit;  no 
fertilizer,  no  fruit." 

Mr.  Walker,  of  San  Dimas,  stated  that  he  could 
recite  nothing  of  value  on  decadence  for  the  rea- 
son that  orchards  in  his  locality  show  no  signs  of 
going  back. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  of  Azusa.  said  that  he  believed 
the  decadence  of  navel  orange  trees  is  without 
evidence  of  fact  except  when  caused  by  neglect  in 
some  form  or  other.  Every  failure  is  a  violation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
latter-day  culture  and  any  person  who  contem- 
plates going  into  the  orange-growing  business  for 
profit  need  not,  fear  if  his  particular  enterprise 
is  founded  on  the  basis  of  good  and  cheap  water, 
good  soil  and  the  right  location.  "Success,"  said 
the  speaker,  "depends  upon  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  five  tenets  of  horticultural  faith:  irriga- 
tion, cultivation,  pruning,  fertilization,  and  fumi- 
gation. These  strictly  obeyed  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  salvation  of  the  navel  orange  tree  for  the 
present  and  a  long  distance  into  the  future." 

There  were  several  able  papers  read  and  those 
which  aroused  the  most  interest,  were,  "Botanic 
View  of  the  Orange,"  by  S.  B.  Parish  ;  "Selection 
of  Bud  Wood,"  by  Charles  Hamburg;  "Rela- 


tion of  Asexual  or  Bad  Mutation  to  Decadence  in 
Orange  Trees,"  by  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit  of  the  Whit- 
tier  Pathological  Laboratory  ;  "The  Factor  of  Seed 
Selection,"  by  William  Wood;  "Renovation  of 
the  Orange  Tree,"  by  Charles  E.  Paine  of  Graf- 
ton, and  the  remarks  of  Charles  Dewey  on  prun- 
ing. 

One  of  the  papers  that  called  forth  no  discus- 
sion was  that  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Snowden,  of 
Los  Angeles,  entitled  "Proportions  of  Magnesia 
to  Lime  in  the  Soil  in  Relation  to  Nutrition."  This 
paper  will' be  more  appreciated  when  read  in  cold 
type  and  is  of  undoubted  value  to  the  citrus  grow- 
ers. Dr.  Snowden  has  seemingly  demonstrated 
that  where  there  is  an  excess  of  magnesia  in  proper 
proportions  of  lime  in  the  soil  that  injury  to  the 
tree  results  which  is  usually  manifested  by  mottled 
leaves,  the  disease  being  more  prevalent  in  the 
orange  than  in  the  lemon. 

Considerable  discussion  was  caused  by  a  claim 
in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Parish  that  the  so-called  Aus- 
tralian navel  was  merely  a  degenerate  navel  or- 
ange tree.  This  is  a  claim  that  I  had  never  heard 
made  before  and  was  a,  total  surprise  to  me  as  1 
was  ignorant  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Austra- 
lian navel  to  be  a  distinct  type  of  tree  that  pro- 
duced a  greatly  inferior  fruit,  less  fruit  and  at 
the  same  time  growing  to  be  a  much  larger  tree 
than  the  Washington  navel.  Mr.  A.  F.  Call,  of 
Corona,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  rebudding 
Australian  navels  into  Washington  navels,  stat- 
ing that  out  of  600  trees  he  had  successfully 
treated  90  per  cent,  the  other  10  per  cent  return- 
ing to  the  original  type  and  had  been  rooted  up 
from  his  orchard  at  Corona. 

Dr.  Coit  stated  that  there  was  a  remarkable  di- 
vergence of  type  to  be  noted  in  navel  orange  trees 
and  that  one  of  the  dangers  to  the  future  of  the 
navel  was  the  careless  cutting  of  buds  by  nursery 
men,  and  the  results  were  that  often  buds  were 
cut  from  mutations  of  bad  characteristics.  He 
stated  that,  buds  should  be  selected  from  trees  that 
produced  fruit  nearest  the  ideal  and  taken  from 
near  the  fruit  when  it  was  actually  on  the  trees. 
He  stated  that  to  carefully  select  the  bud  wood 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  and  that  careful 
search  should  be  made  for  fruit  that  shows  im- 
proved characteristics. 


The  Irrigator 


AN  IRRIGATION  CENSUS. 


The  taking  of  the  irrigation  census  in  California 
and  Nevada,  in  accordance  with  the  general  census 
law  of  1909,  will  begin  this  week  from  State  head- 
quarters of  Irrigation  Investigations  in  the  Agri- 
cultural building  of  the  University,  at  Berkeley, 
and  continue  until  its  completion  about  March  1, 
1911. 

While  heretofore  the  census  of  irrigation  has 
dealt,  primarily  with  purely  statistical  matter,  the 
irrigation  census  of  1910  will  go  fully  into  details 
of  the  finance  and  management  of  irrigation  enter- 
prises and  be  the  most  complete  report  on  the  sta- 
tus of  irrigation  ever  undertaken  for  the  entire 
country.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  combined 
with  a  study  along  similar  although  more  exten- 
sive lines  being  made  by  the  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  work 
in  California  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Mr.  Frank  Adams,  in  charge  of  the  California 
office  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  while  the  work 
in  Nevada  will  be  directed  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Chand- 
ler, of  the  Department  of  Irrigation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

The  information  which  irrigators  are  required 
by  the  census  law  to  furnish  is  covered  by  ten  dif- 
ferent schedules,  one  each  being  provided  for  re- 
clamation service  projects,  Carey  Act  projects,  ir- 
rigation districts,  co-operative  or  mutual  enter- 
prises, corporate  enterprises,  private  or  partner-, 
ship  ditches,  private  pumping  plants,  private'  res- 
ervoirs, private  flowing  wells,  rice  irrigation  com- 
panies, and  private  plants  irrigating  rice.  The 
special  field  agents  that  have  been  appointed  are 
in  nearly  every  case  trained  students  of  irrigation, 
and  these  men  will  call  upon  every  active  ditch 
company  in  California  and  Nevada.  It  will  of 
course  add  much  to  the  completeness  and  general 
value  of  the  effort  if  irrigators  generally  will  take 
an  interest  in  it  and  do  all  they  can  to  assist  in 
securing  the  information  needed. 
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And  yet  manure  will  go  to  destruction  in  California  as 
fast  as  elsewhere  unless  the  conditions  mentioned  are  se- 
cured. Loose  piles  of  manure,  except  in  the  most  arid 
localities,  have,  or  subsequently  receive,  moisture  enough 
to  start  active  fermentation  ami  will  "fire-fang"  and  be- 
come nearly  worthless  in  a  very  short  time  during  our 
hot  summer.  Such  loose  piles  thrown  to  the  weather  in 
the  rainy  season  will  he  largely  leached  of  their  soluble 
matters  wherever  rainfall  is  considerable.  Probably  the 
easiest  way  to  preserve  manure  in  California  is  to  allow 
it  to  lie  in  the  corral  during  the  summer,  for  there  it  is 
free  from  leaching  rain,  usually  from  June  to  November, 
and  all  its  coarse  straw,  etc.,  dry  and  brittle,  is  reduced 
almost  to  powder  by  the  tramp  of  the  animals.  If  then 
this  fine  material  is  scraped  up.  spread  and  plowed  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  it  will  readily  ferment 
in  the  soil  and  all  its  value  be  retained,  if  the  applica- 
tion is  made  to  a  heavy  soil  under  a  good  rainfall.  The 
winter-made  manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the 
corral  to  be  leached  by  drenching  rain.  It  should  be  gath- 
ered frequently  and  applied  fresh  to  the  land  so  that  the 
leachings  may  be  plowed  in  while  there  is  still  moisture 
enough  in  the  soil  to  make  the  process  safe  and  efficacious. 

This  easiest  way  to  handle  animal  manures  in  California 
may  do  for  ordinary  farm  crops,  if  the  soil  is  heavy  enough 
and  moist  enough  to  receive  unfermented  manure  without 
danger  to  the  crop  from  loss  of  moisture,  but  it  is  not  the 
best  way  to  handle  manure,  either  for  field  or  for  gardens. 
Manure  for  warden  use  should  lie  must  carefully  treated  to 
save  all  its  richness  and  to  render  its  coarse  materials 
more  readily  available  in  soil-forming  processes,  In  short, 
instead  of  preventing  fermentation,  manure  for  garden 
purposes  should  be  put  through  a  carefully  controlled  fer- 
mentation which  is  involved  in  composting. 

Compost  for  Garden  Purposes.  -The  term  compost  sig- 
nifios  a  mixture  of  manurial  substances  and  for  garden 
use  there  should  be  collection  constantly  made  of  the  void- 
ing of  the  animals,  trimmings  of  vegetables,  the  refuse  of 
plants  as  the  ground  is  cleared,  the  house  wastes,  and.  in 
fact,  everything  of  an  organic  nature  which  will  yield  to 
decay,  and  any  available  mineral  wastes,  like  ashes,  which 
contains  plant  food.  If  all  these  are  added  to  the  animal 
manure  and  treatment  adopted  which  will  promote  the 
proper  fermentation  in  it.  the  manure  will  assist  in  re- 
ducing the  other  materials  to  proper  condition  for  garden 
use. 

The  conditions  for  such  fermentation  are  adequate  mois- 
ture accompanied  with  stirring  and  aeration  enough  to 
distribute  the  action  evenly  throughout  the  mass  and  to 
bring  all  the  materials  under  its  influence.  There  are  nu- 
merous ways  of  accomplishing  this,  and  each  operator  will 
probably  have  his  own  notions  about  their  relative  ease 
and  cheapness. 

Manure  Tanks.  These  are  cemented,  water-tight,  exca- 
vations of  various  sizes.  A  Napa  county  farmer  built  one 
a  few  years  ago  which  cost  him  nearly  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, with  all  its  appurtenances.  It  was  thirteen  by  twenty 
and  one-half  feet  in  size,  about  six  feet  deep  and  exceed- 
ingly well  built.  The  floor  has  a  slant,  inclining  to  a 
well  at  one  end,  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden  pump, 
the  juices  as  they  settle  are  raised  to  the  top  and  poured 
over  the  mass  to  again  percolate  through  it.  It  is  quite 
a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  making  such  invest- 
ment. Loss  of  liquid  manure  by  leaching  is  prevented,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  such  quanti- 
ties in  the  pit  that,  unless  the  pit  is  roofed,  the  addition 
of  the  rainfall  will  result  in  the  submergence  of  all  the 
manure  and  this  excludes  the  air  and  prevents  the  proper 
fermentation.  The  result  is  that  there  is  great  cost  in 
excavating  the  water-logged  material  from  the  tank,  a 
large  amount  of  heavy  and  disagreeable  shoveling  and  the 
manure  not  in  the  best  condition  after  all. 


Manure  Pits. — .Manure  pit s  if  excavated  with  one  alop- 
ing  side  so  carts  can  be  readily  backed  in  for  filling,  are 
cheaper  than  tanks  and  if  they  have  a  clay  sub-soil  for  a 
floor  or  can  be  puddled  with  clay  on  the  concave  bottom 
they  will  hold  most  of  the  liquid,  unless  water  flushing  of 
the  stable  is  indulged  in.  A  large  grower  of  beets  and 
other  roots  for  stock-feeding  in  San  Mateo  county  has 
for  a  number  of  years  used  this  arrangement  with  satisfac- 
tion : 

"I  have  a  manure  pit  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  ma- 
nure made  in  a  year.  A  hob?  about  three  feet  deep  is  dug 
nut  of  the  side  of  a  hill.  A  sloping  platform,  up  which  all 
the  manure  is  wheeled,  raises  it  about  four  feet  above 
the  ground  on  the  upper  side,  which  gives  a  drop  for  the 
manure  of  about  seven  feet.  When  filled  up  In  ;i  level 
with  the  end  of  the  platform,  loose  planks  are  laid  as  re- 
quired on  top  of  the  manure.  Thus  by  continually  wheel- 
ing each  day's  manure  over  the  older  manure,  its  solidity 
is  insured,  and  all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  has  to 
go  up  the  said  platform.  After  the  cow  barn  is  cleaned  out. 
the  lightest  of  the  manure  from  the  horse  stable,  bull 
stalls,  etc.,  or  any  other  absorbent,  is  put  behind  the  cows, 
taking  up  fluids,  and  thus  insuring  a  regular  quality 
throughout  the  heap.  Another  important  item  added  to 
the  general  heap  is  the  hen  manure  and  ashes,  the  latter 
being  kept  in  a  large  tin,  which,  when  full,  is  emptied 
into  the  fowl-house,  and  all  goes  in  the  manure  heap  to- 
gether. ' ' 

This  use  of  absorbents  prevents  accumulation  of  exces- 
sive liquid  and  there  is  consequently  little  loss  by  leach- 
ing. The  compacting  of  the  mass  prevents  too  free  access 
of  the  air  and  fit  conditions  for  slowly  breaking  down  the 
coarse  manure  are  assured. 

Composting  in  Piles. — The  method  usually  followed  by 
market  gardeners  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  convenient 
and  best  for  this  climate,  where  the  winter  rainfall  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  so  heavy  as  to  occasion  much  leaching,  if 
the  pile  is  of  several  feet  in  depth.  It  involves  some  shov- 
eling, but  it  facilitates  rapid  curing  of  the  manure  and 
brings  it  into  excellent  condition  for  garden  use.  Stack 
the  fresh  manure  in  a  pile  several  feet  high.  Then  give  it 
a  thorough  wetting  from  a,  hose  and  allow  it  to  decompose 
for  a  few  weeks.  Then  chop  it  down,  mix  thoroughly  ami 
stack  it  again;  then  wet  it  well  once  more,  and  after  a 
few  weeks  it  will  be  ready  to  put  upon  the  field.  This 
process  of  composting  destroys  all  weed  and  other  seeds, 
prevents  the  manure  from  burning,  as  well  as  the  escape 
mixed  when  stacking  it.  Compost  thus  made  is  suitable 
for  the  finest  garden,  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  the  work 
necessary  will  pay  a  larger  profit  than  any  other  farm 
labor.  Watching  the  moisture  ami  using  the  hose,  when 
the  rainfall  is  not  adequate,  and  thorough  stirring  and 
aeration  of  the  mass,  are  the  essentials  of  the  process. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ira  W.  Adams  handles  ma- 
nures involves  correct  practice : 

"Clean  up  all  the  manure  on  hand  just  before  the  tall 
rains,  putting  the  same  on  the  land,  and  either  cultivate 
it  in  or  plow  it  under.  What  manure  accumulates  during 
the  winter,  pile  in  a  snug  heap  some  five  or  six  feet  in 
depth,  and  throw  it  over  some  three  or  four  times  din  ing 
the  winter  to  keep  it  from  burning,  as  well  as  to  thor- 
oughly mix  it  and  thereby  hasten  decomposition.  Pu1 
horse,  cow.  hog,  chicken,  and  every  other  kind  of  manure 
that  can  be  had.  all  together. 

"Never  burn  anything  that  will  rot,  but  haul  to  the 
pile,  cornstalks,  roots,  and  all  squash,  melon,  tomato,  and 
potato  vines,  etc.,  as  well  as  weeds  of  every  description, 
in  fact,  anything  and  everything  that  will  decay  and  make 
vegetable  matter.  Use  fresh  horse  manure  mostly  to  has- 
ten the  decomposition  of  said  vines,  weeds,  etc.,  alternat- 
ing as  the  heap  is  made.  By  so  doing  there  will  not 
be  a  weed  seed  left  with  vitality  enough  to  germinate. 

"It  is  well  to  have  manure  piles  under  a  roof  to  avoid 
leaching  during  the  longest  and  most  excessive  rains,  but 
so  situated  that  the  rain  falling  on  the  barn  can  be  easily 
conducted  to  the  piles,  giving  them  just  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  and  no  more.  After  the  rains  are  over, 
some  water  will  have  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time ;  and 
covering  with  very  fine,  dry  earth  will  keep  the  pile  from 
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1 drying  out  during  the  long,  hot  summer,  as  well  as  cause  it 
to  retain  most  of  the  ammonia,  etc.,  that  would  otherwise 
have  evaporated  and  escaped.  Late  in  the  fall  it  will  be 
found  entirely  rotten,  cutting  like  old  cheese." 

Liquid  Manure.— Liquid  extract  of  animal  manures  is 
of  great  efficacy  in  vegetable  growing  if  carefully  used. 
It  is  made  by  filling  a  barrel  with  manure,  pouring  water 
on  above  and  drawing  it  out  below  as  it  leaches  through 
the  mass.  Another  way  is  to  have  a  barrel  with  water  in 
a  handy  place  and  throw  into  it  enough  manure  to  make 
an  extract  of  the  right  strength.  No  matter  how  it  is 
done  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  extract  too  strong. 
This  can  generally  be  told  by  the  color,  which  should  not 
be  darker  than  tea  of  medium  strength.  The  quality  to 
apply  in  the  hot-lied  or  the  open  ground  must  be  learned 
by  experience.  Enough  to  produce  generous  and  still  vig- 
orous growth  is  the  rule.  With  plants  to  bear  fruit  like 
tomatoes  much  less  stimulant  can  be  used  than  with  plants 

(for  foliage,  for  the  stimulant  always  acts  away  from  fruit- 
ing and  toward  leaf  and  stem  extension. 
Absorbents. — As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  free 
I  use  of  absorbents  is  very  desirable  both  for  valuable  li- 
M  quids,  likely  to  leach  away,  and  for  gases  which  are  prone 
to  fiy  off.  Probably  the  best  absorbent  for  both  purposes 
is  ground  gypsum,  which  is  now  very  cheaply  furnished 
from  local  sources  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  It  adds 
value  of  its  own  in  addition  to  its  absorbent  properties. 
A  very  abundant  material  in  an  arid  country  is  road  dust. 
It,  too,  will  take  up  both  liquids  and  gases.  In  village 
gardens  with  paved  streets  and  well-watered  soil,  sifted 
coal  ashes  act  well  in  (he  hen-house  and  on  the  manure 
pile,  and  the  cinders  which  are  sifted  out  are  a  good  foun- 
dation for  permanent  garden  walks.  The  free  use  of  the 
fine  coal  ashes  for  years  kept  the  writer's  fowls  without 
a  case  of  swell-head,  rid  the  hen-house  of  all  odor,  and  fur- 
nished many  wagon  loads  of  home-made  fertilizer  which 
is  perfectly  safe  to  use  freely  as  the  hen  manure  is  dif- 
fused through  quite  a  bulk  of  material.  The  effect  of 
large  use  of  these  sifted  coal  ashes  on  an  adobe  garden 
has  well-nigh  taken  the  hatefulness  out  of  it  and  made  it 
into  a  loam  delightful  to  put  tools  into. 

Manure  as  a  Mulch. — Market  gardeners  operating  with 
heavy  soils  use  immense  quantities  of  barn-yard  manure 
both  composted  with  garden  wastes  and  as  fresh  manure. 
The  latter  is  largely  used  us  a  mulch  or  top  dressing  during 
the  rainy  season  to  prevent  heavy  rain  from  compacting 
the  soil  around  the  young  plants  and  to  get  the  richness 
of  the  manure  by  leaching.  They  use  it  in  summer  also 
to  prevent  surface  evaporation  and  to  prevent  compacting 
the  surface  when  the  water  is  hand-thrown  with  scoop  or 
pan  from  the  ditches  between  the  raised  beds.  This  is 
to  help  small  plants  with  their  rooting;  afterwards  they 
take  water  by  percolation  from  the  ditch.  The  free  sur- 
face use  of  fresh  coarse  manure,  to  be  afterwards  forked 
in,  is  safe  on  heavy  clay,  which  the  gardener  is  endeavor- 
ing to  lighten  up,  but  if  coarse  manure  is  used  as  a  mulch 
ion  light  sandy  soil,  it  should  be  raked  up  and  taken  to 
the  compost  heap,  as  only  thoroughly  decomposed  manure 
should  be  worked  into  such  soil. 

Wood  Ashes. — Coal  ashes  have  no  estimable  mauurial 
lvalue;  their  effect  is  mechanical  just  as  is  the  effect  of 
adding  sand  to  clay,  but  wood  ashes  as  well  as  plant  ashes 
of  all  kinds,  is  intrinsically  an  excellent  fertilizer,  since 
it  contains  the  soil  ingredients  required  by  all  plants,  even 
though  in  different  proportions.  The  value  of  ash  varies 
materially  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  when  made.  In  general,  the  hotter 
the  fire,  the  less  active  will  be  the  ash  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ashes  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  from  which  it 
has  been  derived;  the  smaller  the  wood,  or  the  more  of 
weeds  or  other  herbaceous  material  there  was  in  it,  the 
more  valuable  the  ash ;  but  taking  a  broad  average,  a 
bushel  (say  forty-eighl  pounds)  of  wood  ashes  would,  ae- 
eording  to  the  ordinary  valuation  of  the  ingredients,  be 
worth  about  twenty-five  cents — counting  on  an  average  of 
five  per  cent  of  potash  and  t  wo  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
In  general,  ashes  should  be  spread  broadcast  over  the  sur-  | 


face  of  the  ground  and  allowed  to  be  washed  in  by  rains 
or  irrigation,  and  not  placed  too  near  the  plaid.  If  plowed 
in  shallow  with  stubble  or  weeds,  the  latter  decompose 
very  quickly,  and  the  effect  of  both  is  thus  improved 
and  quickened. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  terms,  that  the  ashes  of  wood 
and  of  land  plants  of  every  kind  are  of  value  for  manure 
on  every  kind  of  soil  which  has  been  reduced  by  crop- 
ping; but  the  greatest  benefit  is  shown  upon  sandy  and 
porous  soils.  On  these  "light  soils"  crops  of  every  kind, 
but  especially  root  crops  and  corn,  will  be  benefited  by  a 
dressing  of  wood  ashes.  Thirty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  fresh  ashes  will  be  a  full  dressing,  and  three  or  four 
times  that  amount  of  leached  ashes  may  be  applied  with 
permanent  benefit. 

Bone  Manures. — Bones  as  they  commonly  occur  in  na- 
ture contain  plant  food  worth  about  $30  per  ton.  The  best 
treatment  for  bones  is  to  crush  them  if  it  can  be  handily 
done,  and  then  put  them  through  the  fermentation  of  the 
compost  heap,  with  fresh  manure  and  wood  ashes.  It 
takes  from  three  to  six  months  to  reduce  them.  The  bones 
which  do  not  break  down  under  this  treatment  can  best 
be  buried  deeply  in  the  orchard  to  await  slow  disintegra- 
tion by  the  tree  roots. 

GARDEN  PROTECTION. 

There  are  three  main  lines  of  protection  to  which  the 
vegetable  grower  may  find  himself  compelled  to  give  at- 
tention, and  he  may  sometimes  be  so  beset  by  ills  that  he 
will  cry  in  despair  that  all  forces  of  earth,  air  and  sky 
are  arrayed  against  his  enterprise.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  situation,  usually,  to  appall  one 
who  is  energetic  and  prompt  and  eager  for  success,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  suggest  expedients  and  methods 
which  will  assist  in  repelling  various  destroying  agencies. 
The  three  classes  of  intruders  to  which  attention  will  be 
called  are  these:  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions;  in- 
jurious insects  and  fungi;  injurious  animals. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  WINDS  AND  FROST. 

Protection  against  harsh  winds  has  already  been  in- 
cidentally mentioned  from  time  to  time.  There  are  very 
few  places  where  a  good  windbreak  will  not  be  of  decided 
advantage,  and  if  the  garden  ground  cannot  be  selected 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  trees  and  buildings  already 
in  place,  special  planting  or  construction  should  be  under- 
taken. A  good  shelter  belt  of  trees,  preferably  of  ever- 
green foliage  so  placed  as  to  break  the  cold  winds  from 
the  direction  prevailing  in  the  locality,  will  be  found  of 
immense  advantage.  Where  such  protection  is  not  prac- 
ticable, a  high  fence,  even  if  not  closely  boarded,  will  af- 
ford some  protection  to  a  much  greater  width  of  ground 
than  one  might  think  at  first. 

Protection  against  frost,  effective  against  a  drop  of 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  is  also  possible 
by  the  use  of  a  smoke  smudge.  Most  effective  fires  are 
those  which  yield  volumes  of  steam  as  well  as  smoke,  so 
that  masses  of  wet  straw  or  rubbish,  placed  over  dry  stuff 
enough  to  maintain  combustion,  are  the  best  material. 
Running  or  standing  water  close  to  the  plants  will  also 
prevent  frost  effect,  providing  the  temperature  does  not 
sink  very  far  below  the  freezing  point,  nor  remain  there 
too  long.  Under  such  conditions,  covers  of  paper,  bur- 
laps, etc.,  also  serve  a  good  temporary  purpose.  More  ef- 
fective protection  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  propaga- 
tion. 

INJURIOUS  INSECTS  AND  FUNGI. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  attacks  of  these 
evils  are  in  many  cases  conditioned  upon  weakness  and  un- 
thrift  to  the  plant,  and  the  danger  from  both  insects  and 
blights  is  reduced  by  keeping  the  plants  in  most  active  and 
vigorous  growth.  Lack  of  cultivation,  lack  of  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  and  lock  of  moisture,  are  invitations  to  these 
invaders.  The  natural  resistance  of  the  plant  is  broken 
down,  and  it  becomes  a  prey  to  its  enemies.  But  the  best 
growing  conditions  do  not  render  plants  immune  against 
all  pests.  Some  are  so  aggressive  that  the  grower  has  to 
fight  to  save  his  crop,  and  to  fight  hard  sometimes. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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It  is  within  the  writer's  recollection 
that  some  of  the  first  attempts  at  re- 
claiming salt  lands,  shortly  after  the 
State  law  providing  for  their  sale  was 
effective,  were  in  compliance  with  the 
condition  in  that  law  that  the  land  should 
be  reclaimed. 

These  first  levees  were  anything  from 
a  ditch  cut  with  a  spade,  one  spade  wide 
and  deep,  and  the  material  piled  tip  along 
side,  to  quite  respectable  embankments 
that  in  some  instances  actually  turned 
the  tide.  The  first  leveeing  that  came 
under  his  notice  as  a  bona  fide  one — that 
is,  in  which  the  projectors'  intentions 
were  to  make  agricultural  use  of  the  land 
— was  in  the  southern  end  of  Sonoma 
county  In  the  early  seventies,  when  that 
entire  expanse  of  plain,  now  devoted  to 
hay,  grain  and  cattle,  was  a  wild  marsh. 

Here  came  a  man  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  sure  of  a  newly  discovered  road  to 
prosperity.  He  bought  a  certain  piece  of 
the  land  and  spent  the  entire  spring, 
summer  and  fall  building  a  hand-made 
levee  surrounding  a  part  of  the  tract. 
The  material  was  cut  from  a  ditch  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  with  long  spades,  and 
piled  up  alongside.  The  workmen  gen- 
erally stood  in  the  ditch.  The  peaty  ma- 
terial was  sliced  into  blocks  in  the  act  of 
digging,  and  with  it  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  or  sides  were  piled  up  perpendicu- 
larly, while  the  middle  was  filled  with 
the  deeper  and  softer  stuff,  or  anything 
in  irregular  shaped  pieces  that  would  not 
conveniently  build  into  the  outside.  It 
finished  up  in  a  levee  about  3ti  inches 
wide  at  the  base,  and  about  the  same  in 
height.  The  work  was  done  by  Irish 
workmen,  turf  cutlers  at  home,  and  the 
evenly  sliced  ditch  and  smooth  well  built 
dyke  was  visible  evidence  of  careful  work. 
Some  two  or  three  sluice  gates  were  put 
in  for  drainage,  and  opened  manually  at 
times  of  low  tide. 

In  the  fall  the  vegetation  dried  up 
within  the  enclosure  and  was  burned  off, 
burning  also  occasional  peaty  spots  in 
the  land;  a  new  lesson  learned  by  expert? 
ence  by  the  new  owner. 

Buildings  were  erected  and  some  break- 
ing accomplished,  when  late  in  November 
there  came  the  first  howling  storm  out  of 
the  southeast,  sweeping  across  San  Pablo 
bay  at  full  moon  on  a  flood  tide  and  piling 
the  water  from  two  to  four  feet  deep 
against  the  new  barrier.  Overtopped,  in 
places  it  washed  out.    Specifically  nearly 


the  weight  of  water,  it  was  pushed  from 
its  base  in  others.  In  a  short  time  the 
enclosed  area  would  have  floated  a  river 
steamboat,  and  one  of  the  writer's  early 
sorrows  for  others  misfortunes  was  for 
this  man  and  companions  when,  binding 
on  terra  firma  from  an  open  row  boat, 
drenched  and  dripping,  owners  of  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  wet  rags  and  shoes 
they  stood  in,  they  turned  to  look  in  de- 
spair at  what  an  hour  before  was  to  them 
a  golden  promise.  This  tract  of  land,  now 
reclaimed,  together  with  others  surround 
ing,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
progress  in  this  work  in  many  places 
about  the  bays;  so  to  briefly  describe 
what  was  done  in  the  years  following 
here,  will  be  to  describe,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, what  has  been  done  in  general. 

It  lay  for  some  two  or  three  years  in 
its  wrecked  state,  when  a  new  owner 
acquired  it,  and  another  step  ahead  was 
taken  in  its  development.  He  erected  a 
levee  of  trapezoidal  cross-section  with  a 
base  of  about  six  feet  and  a  height  of 
four. 

In  places  where  the  old  levee  still 
stood  it  was  used  as  the  hack  side  of  the 
one  under  construction,  the  new  work 
being  placed  in  front  and  built  up  as  the 
other  had  been  with  peaty  cubes  cut  from 
the  top  soil,  different  only  in  that  the 
slope  was  greater.  The  same  old  ditch 
was  enlarged  and  deepened  to  get  ma- 
terial and  an  additional  strip  on  the  in- 


sluice  gates  were  repaired  and  enlarged 
and  the  land  brought  under  cultivation 
for  another  period  of  four  or  five  years, 
which  was  successful  with  the  exception 
that  the  drainage  in  parts  was  not  good 
in  times  of  heavy  rainfall. 

At  the  end  of  that  length  of  time  the 
great  fault  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  levees  in  the  salt  marshes  made  itself 
manifest,  viz.:  leaving  too  narrow  a  berm 
inside  the  levee,  and  the  levee's  weight 
on  the  peat  crust  being  too  great  the 
earthwork  gradually  subsided  while  the 
ditch  gradually  filled  or  squeezed  up. 

This  was  a  mistake  by  the  pioneer  in 
his  little  first  attempt  at  reclamation,  and 
in  the  following  hand  made  levee,  but  the 
destruction  of  their  work  by  the  elements 
prevented  its  having  time  to  be  fully 
illustrated.  At  the  present  day  this  same 
condition  exists  after  three  successive  re- 
pairings  by  machine.  At  intervals  of 
something  like  five  years  a  small  clam 
shell  with  20-foot  boom  is  sent  around  in 
the  inside  ditch,  piling  up  the  levee  again 
to  a  level  above  flood  mark,  which  will 
again  gradually  subside  as  well  as  will 
the  ditch  bottom  gradually  rise.  As 
floods  are  now  kept  out,  undoubtedly  the 
property  is  profitable  to  the  tenant;  but 
surely  one  half  of  the  owner's  rental  is 
expended  in  repairs,  which  if  the  original 
work  had  been  instituted  in  a  proper 
manner,  these  frequent  expenditures  need 
never  occur.    Of  all  the  evident  mistakes. 


Levee  Built  too  Close  to  Shore. 


side  and  on  the  land  side  of  the  ditch  cut 
to  more  or  less  the  depth  of  the  peat,  but 
not  as  deep  as  the  ditch,  to  furnish  ma 
terial  with  which  the  levee  was  faced  on 
the  outside.  The  material  that  could  not 
be  thrown  by  shovel  from  the  excavation 
was  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  on  planks 
placed  across  the  ditch.  The  labor  was 
done  by  Chinese,  under  a  white  boss. 
Wooden  automatic  sluice  gates  were  put 
in.  They  were  open  at  top,  single  door 
and  small,  and  did  not  very  successfully 
drain  the  land  at  times  of  continued 
heavy  rainfall,  hut  nevertheless  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  fioodings  that 
destroyed  some  parts  of  the  levee,  during 
the  following  few  years,  there  were  oc- 
casional crops  of  hay  taken  from  the  land. 
However,  the  loss  due  to  flood  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  profit  realized  thereon. 

During  this  short  period  of  years,  due 
to  the  berm  between  ditch  and  levee  being 
so  narrow,  and  that  the  weight  on  the 
peat  crust  was  too  much  for  it  to  sustain, 
it  had  gradually  subsided  to  a  level  of 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  above  the  live  marsh  outside.  This 
condition  was  the  cause  of  another  win- 
ter flooding  which  destroyed  the  crop,  and 
the  salt  water  laid  on  the  land  for  another 
interval  of  two  years. 

After  this  second  period  of  disaster  the 
property  was  acquired  by  another  owner, 
who  proceeded  to  levee  with  a  large 
ditcher  or  small  bucket  dredge  with  rela- 
tively short  boom.  The  amount  of  ma- 
terial thrown  up  was  amply  sufficient, 
making  a  levee  12  or  15  feet  wide  on  the 
base  and  averaging  5  feet  in  height.  The 


mistakes  that  demonstrate  themselves, 
this,  visible  to  those  who  will  only  look,! 
is  the  one  causing  the  greatest  expense  in, 
the  maintenance  of  reclaimed  properties, 
yet  there  are  people  today  who,  projecting 
reclamation  work,  will  advocate  just  such 
construction. 

On  many  of  these  similarly  constructs! 
levees  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
drive  planks  4  by  12  inches  and  12  to  20 
feet  long,  at  the  edge  of  berm  in  the  ditch. 
Generally  they  have  been  so  driven  from 
one  to  three  feet  apart,  as  a  support  to 
the  levee,  to  prevent  its  subsidence  or  the 
running  together  of  levee  and  ditch.  It 
is  manifestly  very  expensive,  but  litis  par- 
tially prevented  such  action  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Another  similar  mistake  is  in  placing 
the  levee  so  close  to  shore  that  either 
damaging  wave  action  has  taken  place 
on  the  levee  itself,  or  eroding  the  original 
bank  outside;  the  levee,  if  not  protected 
by  sheet  piling,  would  be  undermined  and 
fall.  The  photograph  from  which  the  ad- 
jacent engraving  was  made  shows  the  re- 
sult of  this  kind  of  location,  which  in  this 
instance  has  been  remedied  by  the  placing 
of  expensive  sheet  piling  as  a  protection. 
It  was  the  only  resource.  As  well  may  be 
seen  the  drainage  ditch  too  close  to  the 
embankment.  To  the  left  and  outside  of 
the  sheet  piling  are  the  remains  of  two 
attempted  former  protections  that  were 
along  similar  lines,  but  owing  to  the 
heavy  wash  were  of  short  duration.  This 
work  is  in  a  position  very  much  exposed 
to  wave  action  in  winter  storms,  and  the 
details  of  the  picture  are  clearly  evident 
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of  frequent  and  lon;j;  continued  expense. 
Better  to  sacrifice  a  little  land  at  first  and 
leave  a  fore  shore  and  inside  berm  of 
sufficient  width  of  unbroken  peat  than 
attempt  primary  economies  tnat  will  later 
surely  result  in  unwarranted  expense. 
(To  Be  Continued.) 


Correspondence. 


WESTERN  SONOMA  CHAT. 


To  the  Edit oi':  Recetly  the  writer  read 
in  a  farm  contemporary  where  a  man 
said  that  he  was  working  himself  to 
death  to  raise  apples  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco people  to  eat  at  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
Evidently  he  did  not  raise  the  proper- 
quality  of  apples  to  command  the  top 
price,  for  this  is  not  the  tale  told  me 
at  the  Woodworth  ranch  at  the  station 
of  Woodworth  on  the  electric  line,  about 
six  miles  east  of  Sebastopol. 

Recently  the  writer  happened  there 
and  Mrs.  Woodworth  showed  me  around 
and  told  me  the  story  of  the  place  in  in- 
teresting words  and  phrases.  As  to  the 
ranch  and  its  workings,  she  said:  "This 
is  the  pioneer  apple  ranch  in  this  section 
and  now  belongs  to  C.  W.  Woodworth. 
The  Woodworths  were  pioneers;  this 
place  was  started  in  lST)!!,  and  this  is  the 
Original  homestead  and  we  have  been 
here  ever  since,  Mr.  Woodworth  and  his 
father  before  him  and  several  brothers 
besides. 

"There  were  originally  100  acres  in  the 
orchard.  This  year  it  is  all  sold  down  to 
30  acres,  because  Mr.  Woodworth  was  get- 
ting tired  of  looking  after  so  large  a 
place.  He  sold  the  apples  this  year  to 
the  .laps,  for  $8000,  but  they  nave  it  all 
paid  for  already  but  $400,  and  only  two 
varieties  of  apples  and  the  cherries  have 
been  marketed.  They  average  85  cents  a 
box  for  the  apples.  The  Gravensteins  and 
Alexanders  have  already  been  sold.  And 
there  are  besides  the  Spitzenbergs,  Bell- 
fleur,  Virgina  Greenings  and  the  Newtown 
Pippin.  The  Chinamen  rave  over  the 
Virginia  Greenings,  as  (hey  never  get 
soft. 

"We  employ  Japanese  labor;  we  do  not 
like  it  in  theory,  but  it  seems  as  if  they 
are  the  only  reliable  help  that  we  can 
get.  We  have  a  Japanese  family  who 
have  been  on  the  place  for  three  years, 
and  we  always  know  that  we  can  depend 
on  them.  White  labor  doesn't  seem  to 
want  to  leave  the  town. 

"We  had  quite  a  fine  crop  of  cherries 
this  year  and  they  pay  well.  Cherries 
never  have  to  be  trimmed,  so  generally 
there  is  a  lot  of  tree  to  bear  fruit.  Prunes 
do  not  pay  with  us.  because,  where  we 
are,  the  breez.es  come  in  too  cold  from 
the  ocean.  People  cannot  realize  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  localities  just  a 
short  distance  apart,  but  it  is  on  account 
of  whether  or  not  the  wind  gets  a  good 
sweep.  Ours  is  what  is  called  the  Stony 
Point  district. 

"We  grow  oranges,  though,  and  all  the 
lemons  we  can  use.  Last,  winter  was  an 
unusually  cold  winter  and  our  oranges 
are  thick  skinned  and  not  juicy.  I  can- 
not understand  why  everyone  in  these 
parts  do  not  raise  some  oranges,  for  they 
certainly  are  very  interesting  in  their 
growth,  and  the  blooms  are  so  ravishingly 
sweet.  I  often  pick  a  bouquet  of  them  for 
;my  friends,  and  I  consider  it  a  positive 
privilege  and  luxury.  And  the  fact  that 
we  really  have  them  on  the  coldest  spot 
on  our  place  proves  that  they  will  stand 
a  lot  of  cold.  We  have  a  tank  and  wind- 
mill and  we  irrigate  the  lawn  and  shrub 
bery,  but  we  never  put  any  water  on  the 
citrus  fruit. 

"The  apples  are  all  sold  to  a  Sebastopol 
packing  company.  They  keep  watch  of 
the  orchard,  and  when  they  want  apples 


they  send  word  the  day  before  to  have 
them  picked,  and  all  Japs  get  to  work. 
All  that  they  do  is  to  haul  the  apples  to 
the  packing  shed,  and  the  packing  com- 
pany send  down  their  own  packers  so 
they  put  up  uniform  packages  that  bring 
the  top  price  in  the  market.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  fourteen  come  down,  most 
all  girls,  and  some  of  them  make  as  high 
as  $3  a  day. 

"The  boxes,  paper  and  everything  but 
the  apples  are  furnished  by  the  packing 
company,  and  the  Japs  get  an  average  of 
85  cents  net  for  50  pound  boxes.  This 
big  packing  house,  which  you  see  is  lined 
all  around  and  overhead  with  straw,  was 
made  in  the  days  when  each  grower  had 
to  do  his  own  packing.  The  apples  were 
all  hauled  in  and  spread  on  the  floor  in 
bins,  to  wait  till  the  market  called  for 
them.  We  used  to  get  as  high  as  $2.50  a 
box  for  the  best  in  those  days,  but  they 
pay  better  now  than  they  did  then,  be- 
cause then  there  was  so  much  waste.  So 
many  apples  withered  that  they  did  not 
sell  for  a  good  price  and  lots  of  them 
spoiled  entirely.  Now  there  is  nothing 
wasted,  everything  goes.  What  does  not 
go  in  boxes,  goes  in  sacks  to  the  drier, 
and  what  will  not  do  to  dry  goes  for 
vinegar.  We  have  a  drier  on  the  place, 
but  it  is  away  down  the  road,  because  we 
did  not  think  it  best  to  have  it  close  to 
the  orchard  for  fear  that  there  might  be 
worms  in  some  of  the  apples,  and  we  did 
not  want  them  close  to  the  bearing  trees. 
Dried  apples  are  selling  now  for  6%  cents 
a  pound.  The  Japs  have  about  two  tons 
ready  to  sell.  Dried  apples  brought  a 
good  price  last  year,  too. 

"We  sprayed  three  times  this  year, 
with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt.  It  is  hard 
to  get  anything  that  will  do  the  leaf  aphis 
any  harm,  but  they  will  find  something 
in  time;  they  always  do  find  a  cure  for 
everything,  and  they  will  for  the  aphis. 

"When  we  tend  the  orchard  ourselves 
we  always  thin  the  fruit,  but  a  Jap  hates 
to  pick  off  an  apple.  Of  course  the  ten- 
dency of  the  tree  is  to  do  some  thinning 
itself,  so  the  small  apples  drop  first  and 
let  the  big  ones  have  a  chance  to  grow; 
these  first  that  fall  do  for  vinegar; 
nothing  at  all  is  wasted. 

"This  eucalyptus  tree  is  a  great  econ- 
omical proposition;  we  grow  our  own 
wood.  Besides  the  eucalyptus,  we  have 
the  trimmings  from  the  apple  trees  and 
our  wood-house  is  always  full.  We  gen- 
erally have  the  eucalyptus  trees  cut  in 
the  fall,  because  we  can  get  help  better 
then  than  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
This  is  fine  wood;  some  people  complain 
of  it,  but  it  is  because  they  let  it  season 
till  all  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it,  and  it 
then  burns  like  so  much  tinder.  It  only 
needs  a  reasonable  amount  of  seasoning." 

The  writer  took  home  as  a  trophy  of 
the  visit  three  King  of  Thompkin's 
County  apples,  which  together  weighed 
2VL.  pounds,  and  a  bag  of  oranges  picked 
right  off  the  trees,  besides  a  beautiful 
dark  blue  heliotrope,  and  I  could  but  re- 
flect that  beauty  and  good  cheer  go  hand 
in  hand  to  the  dweller  on  the  land  in 
California. 

E.  J.  Mellette. 

Sebastopol. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

BeBt  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFO.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAHD,  CAL. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1010-11  planting.  All  lending  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  stock  grown  in  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Special 
prices  if  contracted  In  advance.  Send  for 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

222   Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  .self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 


J.  F.  COSTELLO, 


VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  truo  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  WITT 
PERFECTION  ™  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2J^  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  S  to  14  foet,  fiom  2j  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of '200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dimas,  California. 


DODDER 

We  own  and  operate  exclusively  the  JESSUI*  PROCESS  of  separating  large 
seeded  dodder  from  alfalfa  seed;  the  only  seed  separating  process  in  the  world  which 
will  accomplish  the  results.  Dealers  possessing  full  equipment  of  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chinery ship  us  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Utah,  Idaho  and  California  grown  alfalfa  seed 
for  cleaning,  paying  heavy  freight  and  other  charges.  WHY?  Because,  with  all 
their  seed  cleaning  facilities  they  are  unable  to  make  the  separation  of  large  seeded 
dodder  from  alfalfa  seed.  We  do,  hence  the  car  lots  and  other  shipments  to  us  from 
them  This  season,  having  rebuilt  and  enlarged  our  plant,  we  offer  our  facilities  to 
the  growers  as  well  as  dealers.  Mail  us  samples  of  your  seed.  These  we  will  test 
and  report  percentages,  also  cost  of  cleaning.  Write  for  samples  of  California  grown 
hulled  Bur  Clover  and  Melilotus  seeds.  The  great  cover  crops.  Address 
MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO., 
141  Moss  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  we 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.    Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

Advices  from  Ashland  say  that  the  big 
apple  buyers  at  that  section  are  offering 
a  much  lower  price  for  apples  this  year 
than  they  did  last. 

During  the  first  week  in  September  Ce- 
res shipped  out  three  carloads  of  grapes, 
one  carload  of  dried  fruit,  and  13  car- 
loads of  watermelons. 

The  walnuts  from  trees  on  sidewalks 
and  in  the  yards  of  some  of  the  Grass 
Valley  residents  yielded  on  an  average 
of  $12  a  tree  this  year. 

Many  carloads  of  fruit  were  sent  out  of 
Chico  to  Eastern  points  this  season.  A 
carload  of  dried  peaches  and  a  carload 
of  almonds  are  being  sent  out  each  day. 

Bartlett  pears  which  were  shipped  out 
of  Placerville  this  last  season  sold  from 
$4  to  $5  a  box.  Strawberry  cling  peaches 
averaged  $1.25.  German  prunes  from  $1 
to  $1.30. 

Twenty-four  hundred  tons  of  green 
peaches  have  been  canned  during  the 
present  run  at  the  Hanford  cannery.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  peaches  brought  the 
growers  some  $250,000. 

The  peach  market  in  Seattle  and  Port- 
land is  in  a  very  bad  way  at  the  present 
time.  The  best  peaches  bring  but  35  cents 
a  box  in  Seattle  while  fancy  clings  in 
Portland  go  as  low  as  25  cents. 

The  Pratt  Lowe  Preserving  Company,  at 
Yuba  City,  has  shipped  at  least  a  carload 
of  fruit  a  day  this  season.  During  the 
last  two  weeks  they  have  shipped  out  an 
average  of  two  carloads  a  day. 

W.  Campbell,  of  Fowler,  has  an  Alberta 
orchard  of  162  trees.  During  the  past  sea- 
son he  shipped  1325  boxes  of  peaches.  Of 
this  crop  9200  pounds  were  sold  at  5M> 
cents  a  pound.  Each  tree  averaged  him 
$3.75. 

The  shipping  of  apples  out  of  Watson- 
ville  this  year  is  going  on  full  blast.  An 
average  of  40  carloads  a  day  are  being  sent 
out.  Up  to  last  week  800  carloads  had 
been  shipped  while  a  year  ago  to  same 
date  only  425  carloads  were  sent  out. 

The  dates  planted  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment at  Mecca,  Imperial  valley,  ripened 
much  earlier  this  season  than  they  did 
last.  This  has  made  a  better  date  as  the 
humid  weather  of  the  late  fall  last  year 
cracked  the  skins. 

George  Waugh,  manager  of  the  Parott 
ranch,  near  Riverside,  said  that  the  prune 
crop  is  very  light  this  year,  but  the  profits 
will  be  as  large  as  last  on  account  of  the 
better  prices.  About  half  a  crop  is  being 
taken  off  the  Parott  ranch.  He  received 
5  cents  a  pound  for  prunes,  which  sold  for 
2%  cents  last  season. 

Over  050  tons  of  apples  were  shipped 
from  the  Oak  Glen  district  near  San  Ber- 
nardino. Fancy  Winesaps  brought  $1.50 
a  box,  Rome  Beauties  $1.25  a  box,  and 
Ganos  86  cents  a  box.  This  is  about  25 
cents  per  box  better  than  was  received  by 
the  growers  last  year.  The  Oak  Glen  crop 
will  probably  total  $60,000. 

W.  L.  Burks,  a  prominent  peach  grower 
of  Sutter  county,  states  that  he  sold  from 
one  acre  of  Phillips  cling  peaches  15  tons 
and  400  pounds.  He  received  $25  a  ton,  or 
$380  gross  receipts  from  each  acre.  The 
wages  paid  for  gathering  the  fruit  were 
$80.  A  large  number  of  growers  of  cling 
peaches  in  this  section  report  net  returns 
of  about  $200  an  acre  this  year. 

Deputy  Forester  Hodge  is  in  Kennett, 
Shasta  county,  investigating  the  yellow 
pine  beetle  pest  which  is  doing  so  much 
damage.  To  eradicate  this  pest  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  down  all  trees  infected 
and  then  strip  the  bark  and  burn.  "Trap 
trees"  will  also  be  arranged.  They  will 
have  cuts  made  in  the  sides  where  the 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


gum  will  ooze  out  and  the  insects  at- 
tracted. 


General  Agriculture. 

J.  A.  Firebaugh,  of  Corcoran,  raised  32S 
sacks  of  barley  on  11  acres. 

The  barley  holdings  of  A.  B.  Jackson, 
of  Colusa,  have  all  been  cleaned  up  by 
steamer.  Some  15.000  sacks  were  recently 
carried  by  water  to  Port  Costa. 

Charles  Edson,  of  Woodland,  has  over 
90  tons  of  honey  from  his  apiary.  It  sold 
for  $500  to  $000  a  ton  besides  yielding  a 
handsome  profit  from  the  beeswax. 

Winters  island,  near  Antioch,  is  being 
leveed  and  the  tule  land  is  being  plowed 
with  a  new  traction  plow,  from  which 
wonderful  results  are  being  obtained. 

W.  W.  Ludy,  who  farms  near  Butte 
City,  Glenn  county,  has  just  completed 
harvesting  his  grain  crop  from  1700  acres 
and  he  secured  45,000  sacks  of  barley,  or 
a  little  over  26  sacks  to  the  acre. 

The  grain  warehouses  along  the  rail- 
roads and  river  in  Sutter  county  and  full 
and  overflowing.  In  fact  the  overflow  is 
so  great  that  a  large  amount  of  grain  is 
stored  on  the  river  banks  and  in  the 
fields. 

Seventy  students  are  enrolled  at  the 
State  farm  at  Davis.  They  hale  from  all 
parts  of  California  and  even  some  from 
Mexico.  It  is  expected  that  100  students 
will  be  registered  before  the  lists  are 
closed. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Company 
is  leasing  large  acreage  of  beet  land 
around  Chico.  The  company  is  getting 
enough  land  under  its  own  personal  super- 
vision so  that  it  is  not  depending  upon  the 
farmers  for  beets. 

Considerable  complaint  is  being  made 
by  the  farmers  around  Tipton  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  thrashing.  On 
account  of  this  high  cost  many  farmers 
are  turning  their  grain  fields  into  alfalfa 
patches,  which  they  rent  from  $12.50  to 
$20  per  acre. 

Thirty-two  thousand  acres  of  rich  Col 
orado  delta  lands  just  across  the  inter- 
national line  were  recently  sold  for  $1. 
250,000.  The  land  was  bought  by  the  1m 
perial  Valley  Land  &  Irrigation  Company. 
This  company  intends  to  tap  the  Colorado 
river  and  put  in  cotton  and  alfalfa. 

The  hay  storage  warehouses  around 
Chico  are  overflowing  and  the  shipments 
of  hay  out  of  this  section  have  been  very 
heavy  of  late,  but  it  is  thought  by  the 
end  of  the  week  the  shipments  will  fall 
down  considerably  as  many  of  the  hay 
growers  are  waiting  for  better  prices. 

W.  B.  Cloyd,  of  Yuma,  is  raising  alfalfa 
seed.  He  planted  Peruvian  seed  and  the 
first  crop  produced  600  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  he  sold  most  of  it  for  $90  per  acre. 
He  expects  a  similar  amount  for  the  sec 
ond  crop,  so  that  he  will  net  $180  per 
acre  from  seed  alone.  In  addition  Mr. 
Cloyd  expects  to  get  several  hay  crops. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  beat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees, 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  ns  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg..  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Well  Screens  Keep  Sand  Out 


LAYNE  PATENTED 


LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CO. 

2116  VIOLET  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 

(Jet  catalogs  of  Screen  and  Lay  ne  Centrifugal  I'umps 


PIONEER  wire  FENCE 


Self-Regulating 

to  All  Climates 

ESPECIALLY     ADAPTED     TO  THE 
WESTERN     TRADE    loll  Mm. 
AMD  FIELD  1  SB. 

Absolutely  stock  proof.  Easier  to 
stretch,  requires  less  posts,  and  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  fence  made, 
our  latest  complete  catalog  with  l'AC- 
TOItl  I'KM'KS  an  square  and  diamond 
mean  stock  and  poultry  fences  is  now 
ready.    Write  for  it  today. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 
No.  822  E.  Main  si..  Stockton,  C  al. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


first  cl 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — al)  stock  guaranteed 
ass.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


This  will  net  him  in  all  about  $250  per 
acre. 

Canada  exported  some  600,000  dozen 
eggs,  while  they  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  some  1,150,000 
dozen.  It  is  estimated  that  with  an  aver- 
age of  75  birds  per  farm  or  00,000,000  for 
Canada  there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  some 


$(10,000,000  a  year  from  the  poultry  busi- 
ness alone. 

H.  J.  Whitley,  of  Corcoran,  has  d  ied  out 
wheat  known  as  the  White  Nile,  which 
was  imported  directly  from  Egypt.  It  is 
especially  good  for  alkali  and  semi-arid 
legions  The  original  amount  secured 
from  Egypt  was  15  pounds.    This  was 
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planted  in  1909  and  this  year  the  yield 
was  large  enough  to  fill  153  sacks  averag- 
ing 128  pounds  a  sack.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  this  will  be  replanted  and  a  small 
quantity  will  be  sent  to  other  localities  in 
southern  California.  Special  care  is  be- 
ing taken  in  planting  the  seed  this  year 
to  insure  its  being  clean.  Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  keep  weeds  out  of  the 
field  and  the  adjoining  land. 


Miscellaneous. 

Ohio  wineries  are  paying  $50  per  ton 
for  grapes.  Last  year  only  $28  and  $30 
was  paid. 

The  raisin  growers  around  Clovis  have 
formed  a  raisin  pool,  which  embraces 
something  like  GOO  tons.  They  are  to 
hold  out  for  3%  cents. 

Six  million  five  hundred  thousand  sal- 
mon eggs  have  been  taken  from  the 
United  States  fishery  at  Baird  to  be  scat- 
tered over  the  streams  of  California. 

The  Thalheim  Fruit  Growers  Associa- 
tion has  recently  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration. This  concern  is  co-operative 
and  the  head  office  will  be  at  Thalheim. 

L.  P.  Denny  has  just  erected  a  15-inch 
centrifugal  pump,  which  handles  10,000 
gallons  of  water  a  minute.  The  water 
is  pumped  from  the  Tulare  lake  onto  his 
ranch  near  Angiola. 

A  string  bean  canning  plant,  located  at 
Yuba  City,  has  packed  200  cases  to  last 
Friday.  It  is  run  by  S.  O.  Tamaki,  a  Jap- 
anese. The  crop  of  string  beans  in  this 
locality  was  very  good  this  year. 

Levee  Commissioner  W.  T.  Ellis,  of 
Yuba  City,  is  cutting  weeds  and  brush  in 
the  bottom  lands  along  the  Feather  river 
preparatory  to  getting  the  rubbish  out 
Before  the  winter  rains  come  on. 

In  1908  there  were  67,248  acres  of  land 
in  grapes  in  Switzerland.  The  yield  of 
wine  was  18,000,000  gallons  valued  at 
some  $5,700,000.  Most  of  this  was  white 
wine  highly  esteemed  by  the  Swiss. 

An  artesian  well  has  been  struck  at 
Dorris,  Siskiyou  county.  The  flow  is  im- 
mense and  it  bids  to  bethe  turning  point  in 
the  building  up  fothis  fertile  section,  as 
heretofore  they  have  not  had  enough 
water. 

The  crushing  of  the  grapes  is  going  on 
full  blast  at  Woodland.  The  receipts  are 
so  heavy  that  many  of  the  cars  are  be- 
ing shipped  on  to  Cordelia.  The  prices 
being  paid,  however,  hardly  warrant  hand- 
ling the  crops. 

Wild  ducks  are  dying  by  the  hundreds 
around  Stockton  from  some  epidemic. 
The  boys  of  that  section  have  been  catch- 
ing these  sick  ducks  by  the  sackful  and 
peddling  them  over  the  country.  The 
health  officers  and  game  wardens  are  tak- 
ing measures  to  stop  it. 

The  table  grape  growers  of  Modesto 
recently  met  and  perfected  an  association 
whereby  they  can  handle  their  product 
and  get  into  the  market  in  good  shape. 
Heretofore  the  table  grape  growers  of 
Stanislaus  county  have  been  handicapped 
in  marketing  their  product. 

The  warehouse  of  the  Sutter  Almond 
Growers'  Association  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  it  contains  bleachers,  scale?, 
and  everything  necessary  for  handling  al- 
monds. All  the  almonds  being  sent  in  are 
bleached  under  the  direction  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Association. 

The  benefit  of  co-operation  is  seen  in  the 
Sevastopol  Berry  Growers'  Association. 
Loganberries  brought  from  $40  to  $90  a 
ton.  Mammoth  blackberries  from  $40  to 
$82  a  ton,  raspberries  from  $120  to  $175 
a  ton,  Lawton  blackberries  from  $40  to 
$81  a  ton;  strawberries  averaging  for  the 
season  $2.35  a  chest. 

The  recent  rains  did  a  little  damage  to 
the  raisin  crop  over  the  State.  In  Fresno 
although  the  raisins  were  all  drenched  the 


sun  and  wind  came  out  and  dried  them 
thoroughly.  At  Hanford  the  rain  was 
very  heavy  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
damage  was  considerable.  At  Stockton 
the  damage  was  not  very  heavy.  The  grain 
was  hurt  worse  than  any  other  farm  prod 
uct. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad  has  recently  or- 
dered 1000  refrigerator  cars  of  the  lat- 
est type.  They  will  be  placed  in  southern 
California  for  use  during  the  coming  cit- 
rus season.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  South- 
ern Pacific  over  19,000  refrigerator  cars, 
and  each  car  makes  two  round  trips  to 
Eastern  points  during  the  year.  The  cars 
cost  the  railroad  companies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1500  each. 

The  olive  crop  in  Europe  is  90  per  cent 
short.  As  a  result  prices  are  getting 
higher  in  all  the  olive-producing  districts. 
Canners  in  California  are  paying  $40  a 
ton  for  oil  olives  and  $80  per  ton  for  pickle 
goods.  This  is  an  average  of  $5  to  $10 
per  ton  more  than  was  paid  last  year. 
The  crop  around  Fresno  is  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  short  while  in  southern 
California  the  shortage  is  figured  at  one- 
third. 

The  fruit  crop  in  England  will  be  short 
this  year.  The  heavy  thunder  storms  have 
shaken  the  fruit  from  the  trees.  The 
same  conditions  prevail  in  France  so  that 
Consul  W.  C.  Ham,  of  Hull,  England,  says 
this  offers  an  opening  for  large  export  of 
apples  and  pears  from  America  to  Eng- 
land. He  says  practical  experience  has 
proved  that  apples  can  be  brought  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  arrive  in  good  condi- 
tion and  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit.  This  was 
accomplished  last  year  with  Newtown 
Pippins.  Apples  came  to  England  in  two 
different  packages.  The  cheaper  variety 
comes  in  barrels  and  must  be  disposed  of 
quickly  at  a  low  price.  The  choicer  kinds 
are  neatly  packed  and  are  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  latter  kind  is  the  only  profit- 
able apple  to  be  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Apples  are  selling  at  Hull  at  the 
present  time  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  hundred- 
weight. 


The  Field. 


A  RATIONAL  STATEMENT  ON 
DRY  FARMING. 


Mr.  H.  F.  French,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  has  what 
strikes  us  as  a  very  rational  statement 
about  dry  farming  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Gem  State  Rural,  in  this  way: 

In  many  cases  farmers  who  are  located 
on  what  is  known  as  dry  farming  lands 
will  not  reap  a  very  bountiful  harvest, 
and  in  fact  some  of  these  unfortunate 
people  will  have  to  receive  aid  from  those 
who  are  more  favorably  situated.  It  is 
not  safe  to  depend  upon  spring  crops  un 
der  dry  land  conditions.  Winter  wheat 
is  even  this  year  producing  a  fair  crop 
under  dry  land  conditions,  and  this  is 
the  great  staple  crop  people  should  en- 
deavor to  grow.  In  growing  winter  wheat, 
sown  on  land  which  was  summer-fallowed 
the  season  before,  there  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty;  but  in  raising  spring 
grain  the  land  dries  out  more  rapidly, 
and  there  is  only  one  year's  precipitation 
to  depend  upon. 

When  summer  showers  come,  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  every  dry  farming  sec- 
tion will  receive  its  share,  so  that  here 
and  there  some  one  gets  ieft,  and  the 
crops  fail. 

That  much  land  which  was  thought  ab- 
solutely worthless  for  farming  purposes 
a  few  years  ago,  is  now  growing  good 
crops  under  better  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion cannot  be  denied;  but  more  discre- 
tion should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
land,  and  the  location  where  farming  is 


to  be  carried  on  under  semi-arid  condi- 
tions. Not  every  sagebrush  plain  will  be 
suitable  for  this  work,  and  knowing  this 
it  is  part  of  good  citizenship  to  see  that 
people  do  not  place  themselves  under 
such  conditions  that  will  require  public 
relief  if  the  usual  amount  of  moisture  is 
not  precipitated  each  year.  There  was  an 
excess  of  rain  and  snow  in  some  sections 
last  winter,  hence  we  might  expect  a  de- 
crease in  precipitation  this  summer.  The 
mean  precipitation  for  a  year,  or  for  a 
term  of  years,  will  not  depart  so  very 
much  from  the  mean  annual  precipitation 
for  that  section,  taken  over  a  range  of 
twenty  to  fifty  years.  The  theory  that 
settling  up  a  country,  and  plowing  up  the 
land  will  increase  the  precipitation  is 
not  proven,  and  while  for  certain  seasons 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  such  is  the 
case,  another  year  like  the  present  comes 
along  and  knocks  the  props  from  under 
our  theories. 

We  would  not,  for  a  moment,  cause  any 
undue  alarm  as  to  the  possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding under  dry  land  conditions;  but  a 
word  of  caution  to  those  who  rush  into 
places  that  were  never  intended  for  cul- 
tivation, unless  water  could  be  secured 
for  the  land,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  As 
stated  above  greater  care  must  be  given 
to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  to  local 
conditions,  than  has  been  exercised  in 
many  instances  coming  under  our  obser- 
vation. 

i\o  one  should  expect  results  year  after 
year  from  a  soil  only  a  few  feet,  and  in 
some  cases  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
bedrock.  A  loose  gravelly  soil,  with  not 
enough  silt  to  hold  the  capillary  moisture 
will  be  a  very  uncertain  soil  for  dry  farm- 
ing. 

Even  this  season,  when  the  drouth  is 
pinching  the  crops  in  some  sections,  good 
cultivation  is  a  saving  factor.  On  account 
of  fair  results  being  realized  during  the 
past  few  seasons  with  meager  or  indif 
ferent  cultivation  people  have  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  depending  more  on  the 
chance  shower  than  upon  thorough  culti- 
vation. It  will  never  do  to  relax  one  iota 
in  cultivation,  for  that  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  raising  crops  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  moisture.  Deep  fall  plowing,  and 
the  dust  mulch  made  in  early  spring  are 
the  all  important  considerations.  Fall 
grain  instead  of  spring  grain,  and  enough 
land  so  that  one-half  is  summer-fallowed 
each  year  will  insure  good  results  where 
only  failure  is  now  experienced. 

The  Stanislaus  Creamery  Co.  recently 
opened  up  their  large  plant  at  Modesto. 
This  concern  is  controlled  by  Sherry-Frei- 
tas  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  leased 
alfalfa  lands  and  dairies  all  over  the  coun 
ty  preparatory  to  furnishing  this  cream- 
ery with  the  raw  product.  J.  H.  Severin 
is  the  manager  of  the  plant. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Balsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  solicit  for  ■ubscrlbtlong-  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  nt-uessary  papers, 
blanks  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effart. 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  4  FERTILIZER  CO.,  310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


Eucalyptus  Seeds 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phlet, "Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells 
you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives 
their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  UHILDKENS' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


WANTED 

Washington  Navel  and  Valencia  orange 
and  Eureka  lemon  trees;  state  quantity 
you  can  supply,  also  sizes  and  lowest 
prices.  Address  P.  W.  CHENEY,  312  Byrne 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dtaltff  In   1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Lob  Aneelei 
TllXfin  Blake,  McFallACo.  Portland,  Oregon 


MORE  WATER 
LESS  POWER 


76,500  Gallons 
a  Minute 

is  the  capacity  of  the  AMERICAN 
pumps  installed  to  irrigate  14,000 
ACRES  at  the  Patterson  Ranch.  Stanis- 
laus Countv. 

Write  for  Catalog  11BP  and  the  re- 
port of  the  efficiency  tests  made  by 
them.  THEN  YOU  WIM.  KNOW  WHY 
they  bought  tile  AMERICAN. 

CALIFDKNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
X  SUPPLY  CO  I  PHY 

70  Kremonl  St.,  San  FrunclMro, 
or  AMERICAN  PUMP  COMPANY, 
341   S.   I. on     Vniiclcs  St., 
l.o.N  Auj£el>N,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Prenared  for  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Pail  P.  Parkeb. 


GOAT  RAISING  IN  MEXICO. 

The  "land  of  mafiana"  raises  a  large 
portion  of  the  goat  skins  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Consul  W.  W.  Canada, 
speaking  of  this  industry,  says  that  it  is 
confined  mostly  to  the  central  table  lands 
of  Mexico. 

The  extent  of  territory  which  could  be 
given  over  to  the  raising  of  goats,  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  with  agricul- 
ture, is  very  large.  Veracruz  has  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  so  steep 
and  rugged  that  it  cannot  be  farmed  prof- 
itably, but  these  rugged  mountain  sides 
furnish  ideal  feeding  grounds  for  goats. 
The  low  sandy  plains  near  the  coast,  with 
their  dry  and  coarse  grass,  also  would 
supply  abundant  forage  for  large  flocks. 
Even  on  the  low  and  swampy  lands  of 
Tabasco  an  occasional  flock  is  found, 
which  enjoys  immunity  from  disease  of 
any  kind.  The  more  abundant  forage  in 
the  moist  climate  insures  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  animal,  and  also  one  of 
greater  value  than  those  raised  on  the 
barren  plains,  where  their  growth  is 
stunted  and  the  goat  reaches  maturity 
at  a  more  advanced  age. 

The  value  of  the  goat  depends  upon 
three  things:  Meat,  tallow,  and  the  skin. 
In  the  hot  country  the  meat  is  an  article 
of  much  greater  importance  than  on  the 
dry  plains,  and  the  carcass  is  one-third 
larger.  The  flesh  is  of  better  quality,  as 
the  animal  grows  more  rapidly.  The  mat- 
ter of  fresh  meat  in  the  farming  districts 
of  the  hot  country  is  greatly  simplified  by 
the  breeding  of  goats.  In  small  isolated 
communities  it  is  risky  to  slaughter  an 
ox  or  cow,  as  the  flesh  is  liable  to  spoil 
before  it  is  consumed.  The  small  carcass 
of  the  goat  makes  it  entirely  practicable 
to  kill  frequently,  without  risk  of  loss. 
In  the  State  of  Tabasco  the  inhabitants 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  fresh  meat  on 
plantations  where  goats  are  raised,  and 
where  formerly  fresh  meat  was  almost 
unknown.  The  same  thing  can  be  real- 
ized in  the  interior  of  southern  Mexico, 
by  the  general  breeding  of  goats,  and 
the  flesh  alone  would  make  it  a  profitable 
Industry,  for  the  carcass  of  each  animal 
will  bring  from  $1  to  $1.50. 

Fats  of  all  kinds  are  high  priced  in  all 
parts  of  this  country.  There  is  a  steady 
demand  for  tallow  at  from  12  to  15  cents 
per  pound.  At  two  years  a  fat  goat  will 
yield  6  to  10  pounds  of  clear  tallow, 
which  will  be  worth  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50.  The  tallow  is  used  for  candle  and 
soap  making,  and  for  many  other  purl 
poses;  the  demand  is  always  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  so  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  disposing  of  it. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  goat  is 
the  skin,  worth  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and  the 
constant  trend  of  prices  is  upward.  There 
are  buyers  of  goatskins  wherever  skins 
are  to  be  had.  Breeders  need  not  seek 
a  market. 

Quality  ani>  Rkti  uns. — The  skins  are 
carefully  graded  and  packed  in  bales  with 
the  quantity  marked  upon  them.  Pure 
white  skins  are  rated  as  No.  1,  and  com- 
mand the  highest  price.  It  is  not  that 
the  skin  is  of  better  quality,  but  simply 
that  dealers  prefer  the  whites,  and  pay  a 
better  figure  therefor.  After  the  whites 
come  the  reds  or  browns;  and  last  the 
black,  spotted,  and  grizzled  skins.  It  is, 
however,  very  easy  in  breeding  to  secure 
a  maximum  number  of  whites  and  a  min- 
imum of  reds  or  spotted. 

The  goats  breed  twice  a  year,  and  af- 
ter the  first  year,  with  rare  exceptions, 
they  will  bring  forth  two  and  not  infre- 
quently three  kids.  The  kids  are  hardy 
and  active  and  need  little  care.    After  the 


lii  st  day  they  will  shift  lor  themselves 
and  requite  no  attention,  save  to  he 
guarded  from  flies  in  the  hot  season.  At 
6  or  8  months  of  age  the  goat  breeds,  and 
in  three  or  four  years'  time  large  herds 
can  be  grown  from  a  very  small  number 
in  the  beginning.  A  single  shepherd  will 
look  after  at  least  1000  goats,  and  his 
wages  will  not  exceed  $10  a  month,  with 
a  ration  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 

Pricks  BE  Land  for  Goat  Raising. — 
Mountain  lands  and  rough,  broken  sec- 
tions of  foothill  lands  may  be  secured  for 
about  $1  per  acre,  and  each  acre  will,  in 
the  moist  regions,  support  5  or  6  goats. 
The  initial  cost  of  goats  for  breeding  pur- 
poses will  run  about  $1.25  per  head.  A 
careful  investment  of  $1000  well  looked 
after  can  certainly  be  counted  upon  to 
double  itself  in  2\-<  years,  and  to  give  at 
least  a  50  per  cent  profit  per  annum  from 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  There  are  of 
course  some  risks  in  the  business.  These, 
however,  are  not  great,  and  are  only  of 
rare  occurrence. 

While  the  industry  has  never  been 
pushed  in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  few  herds  which  are  being 
handled  there,  the  healthfulness  and  large 
size  of  the  animals,  the  quality  of  flesh 
and  of  skins,  all  indicate  that  even  among 
the  swamps  of  the"  State  the  industry 
would  be  profitable  and  require  only  mod- 
erate capital. 

The  most  promising  field,  however,  for 
raising  of  goats  is  doubtless  the  moun- 
tain regions  in  the  State  of  Veracruz. 
The  animals  will  flourish  in  any  part  of 
the  State,  but  as  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
very  productive  on  the  lower  levels,  and 
land  is  consequently  rather  high  in  price, 
the  most  favorable  conditions  will  be 
found  at  a  higher  level  where  the  land 
has  a  smaller  agricultural  value.  The 
steep  mountain  sides,  the  deep  gorges,  the 
narrow  valleys  covered  everywhere  with 
exuberant  vegetation  afford  congenial 
feeding  grounds  for  goats.  They  thrive 
on  the  tender  buds  and  shoots,  which  are 
constantly  renewed,  thus  furnishing  a 
steady  supply  of  forage  for  the  flocks.  On 
account  of  this  rapid  growth  a  great  num- 
ber of  animals  can  be  accommodated  on 
the  same  extent  of  land  than  would  be 
possible  on  the  dry  and  semiarid  lands 
of  the  interior,  where,  when  once  the  land 
has  been  eaten  over,  months  must  elapse 
before  any  further  food  can  be  gotten 
from  the  range.  Not  only  is  the  supply 
of  food  constantly  renewed,  but  it  is  also 
washed  clean  by  the  heavy  rains  at  short 
intervals,  so  that  the  animals  will  feed 
month  after  month  over  the  same  range 
and  not  grow  restless,  as  in  the  dry  re- 
gions when  kept  for  any  considerable 
time  on  the  same  land. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  Vera- 
cruz is  interested  in  the  investment  of 
capital  in  its  waste  lands,  and  has  in  its 
employ  a  representative  at  the  capital, 
whose  business  it  is  to  give  full  informa 
tion  with  regard  to  lands,  etc.  (Address 
in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.)  Heavy 
investments  have  already  been  made  in 
agricultural  lands  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  amount  will  certainly  be  very 
largely  increased  as  soon  as  it  is  gener- 
ally known  that  small  capital  can  be  prof- 
itably invested,  and  goat  raising  seems  to 
offer  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for 
the  man  of  limited  means. 

Profits  in  Goat  Raising. — The  follow 
ing  statement,  furnished  at  my  request, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  how  the 
business  of  goat  raising  is  conducted  on 
a  hacienda  In  the  State  of  Guerrero,  Mex- 
ico (the  money  values  are  assumed  to 
represent  Mexican  pesos,  one  of  which 
equals  49. S  cents  in  American  currency): 

In  1904  the  manager  of  the  farm  re 
ceived  66,000  goats,  including  large  and 
small,  at  a  valuation  of  $1.50  each,  equal 
to  $99,000.  From  the  produce  of  these  he 
sold,  during  9  months  of  1904  and  the 
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C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE  — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
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— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 
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SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOk  PRICES  WRITE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  prod u  lug  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Ked  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


years  1905  and  1906,  50,000  head  at  $5 
each,  equal  to  $250,000,  and  had,  at  the 
close  of  1906,  88,000  head  on  the  farm, 
being  22,000  more  than  he  started  with. 
The  result  was,  counting  the  value  of  the 
22,000  increase  at  $1.50  each  with  the 
foregoing  sales,  the  investment  of  $99,000 
produced  in  less  than  3  years  $283,000,  be- 
sides the  original  stock  of  66,000  goats 
was  intact. 


MILK  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  the  following  standards  for 
milk  and  its  products: 

Milk  is  the  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  secre- 
tion obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of 
one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly  fed 
and  kept,  excluding  that  obtained  within 
fifteen  days  before  and  ten  days  after 
calving,  and  contains  not  less  than  eight 
and  one-half  (8.5)  per  cent  of  solids  not 
fat,  and  not  less  than  three  and  one-quar- 
ter (3.25)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Blended  milk  is  milk  modified  in  its 
composition  so  as  to  have  a  definite  and 
stated  percentage  of  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents. 

Skim  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  part 
or  all  of  the  cream  has  been  removed  and 
contains  not  less  than  nine  and  one  quar- 
ter (9.25)  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  that  has  been 
heated  below  boiling  sufficiently  to  kill 
most  of  the  active  organisms  present  and 
immediately  cooled  to  50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit or  lower. 

Sterilized  milk  is  milk  that  has  been 
heated  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
ference  in  cost  of  gains  between  calves 
and  yearlings  was  $1.35;  between  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds,  28  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

10.  The  experienced  farmer  who  feeds 
cattle  should  handle  older  cattle  in  pref- 
erence to  calves:  while  the  farmer  who 
produces  and  finishes  his  own  cattle  may 
find  calves  more  preferable. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


A  strange  sickness  is  killing  cattle 
around  Henderson,  Yuba  county.  The 
cattlemen  have  discovered  thai  it  was 
caused  by  the  stock  eating  anLs  which 
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or  higher  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient 
to  kill  all  organisms  present. 

Condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  is 
milk  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
water  has  been  evaporated  and  contains 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  (2S)  per  cent 
of  milk  solids  of  which  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven and  five-tenths  (27.5)  per  cent  is 
milk  fat. 

Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  milk  from 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  water  has 
been  evaporated  and  to  which  sugar  (su- 
crose) has  been  added,  and  contains  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  (28)  per  cent  of 
milk  solids,  of  which  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven and  five-tenths  (27.5)  per  cent 
is  milk  fat. 

Condensed  skim  milk  is  skim  milk  from 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  water  has 
been  evaporated. 

Buttermilk  is  the  product  that  remains 
when  butter  is  removed  from  milk  or 
cream  in  the  process  of  churning. 

Goal's  milk,  ewe's  milk,  etc.,  are  the 
Eresh,  clean  lacteal  secretions,  free  from 
colostrum,  obtained  by  the  complete  milk- 
ing of  healthy  animals,  other  than  cows, 
properly  fed  and  kepi,  and  conform  in 
name  to  the  species  of  animals  from  which 
they  are  obtained. 

Cream  is  that  portion  of  milk,  rich  in 
milk  fat,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
milk  standing,  or  is  separated  from  it 
by  centrifugal  force,  is  fresh  and  clean 
and  contains  not  less  than  eighteen  (18) 
per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Evaporated  cream,  clotted  cream,  is 
cream  from  which  a  considerable  portion 
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Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
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HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
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No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 
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TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Rest.    Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 
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SADDLES 
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THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.   Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  '2040  to 
U062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

Milk  tat,  butter-fat,  is  the  fat  of  milk 
and  has  a  Keichert-Meissl  number  not  less 
than  twenty-four  (24)  and  a  specific  gra- 
vity not  less  than  0.905. 

Butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid  product 
made  by  gathering  in  any  manner  the  fat 
of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or  cream  into  a 
mass,  which  also  contains  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  other  milk  constituents,  with 
or  without  salt,  and  contains  not  less  than 
eighty-two  and  five-tenths  (82.5)  of  milk 
fat.  By  acts  of  Congress  approved  Aug- 
ust 2,  1886,  and  May  9,  1902,  butter  may 
also  contain  added  coloring  matter. 

Renovated  butter,  process  butter,  is  the 
product  made  by  melting  butter  and  re- 
working, without  the  addition  of  use  of 
chemicals  or  any  substances  except  milk, 
cream,  or  salt,  and  contains  not  more  than 
sixteen  (1(5)  per  cent  of  water  and  at  least 
eighty-two  and  five-tenths  (82.5)  per  cent 
of  milk  fat. 

Cheese  is  the  sound,  solid,  and  ripened 
product  made  from  milk  or  cream  by  coag- 
ulating the  casein  thereof  with  rennet  or 
lactic  acid,  with  or  with  the  addition  of 
ripening  ferments  and  seasoning,  and  con- 
tains, in  the  water-free  substance,  not  less 
than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  By 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  6,  1896, 
cheese  may  also  contain  added  coloring 
matter. 

Skim  milk  cheese  is  the  sound,  solid, 
and  ripened  product,  made  from  skim 
milk  by  coagulating  the  casein  thereof 
with  rennet  or  lactic  acid,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  ripening  ferments  and 
seasoning. 

Goat's  milk  cheese,  ewe's  milk  cheese, 
etc.,  arc  the  sound,  ripened  products  made 
from  the  milks  of  the  animals  specified, 
by  coagulating  the  casein  thereof  with 
rennet  or  lactic  acid,  with  or  without  the 
addition  ol  ripening  ferments  and  season- 
ing. 

Whey  is  the  product  remaining  after  I  he 
removal  of  fat  and  casein  from  milk  in 
the  process  of  cheese-making. 

Kumiss  is  the  product  made  by  the  al- 
coholic fermentation  of  mare's  or  cow's 
milk. 


STEER-FEEDING  DATA. 


Some  very  timely  experiments  have 
been  made  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, to  determine  the  influence  of  age  on 
the  economy  and  profit  from  feeding 
calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  The 
summary  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  initial  cost  per  hundred  of  calves 
is  greater  than  that  of  older  cattle. 

2.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for  fin- 
ishing steers  decreases  with  the  increased 
age  of  cattle. 

:i.  The  rate  of  gain  and  the  cost  of  gain 
increase  with  the  increased  age  of  the 
cattle. 

4.  The  proportion  of  roughage  to  con- 
centrates consumed  increases  with  the  in- 
creased age  of  the  cattle. 

5.  The  amount  of  gain  necessary  in  fin- 
ishing cattle  of  equal  condition  decreases 
as  their  age  increases. 

6.  The  difference  in  total  quantity  of 
feed  necessary  for  finishing  cattle  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  fed  to  the  same  market- 
able finish  is  negligible. 

7.  The  average  margin  required  be- 
tween buying  and  selling  prices  to  pre- 
vent loss  was  $1.C0  per  hundred  on  calves, 
$1.71  on  yearlings  and  $1.55  on  two-year- 
olds;  the  margins  secured  on  a  stationary 
market  were  $2.02  on  calves;  $2.22  on 
yearlings  and  $2.09  on  two-year-olds,  re- 
sulting in  a  profit  of  42  cents  per  hundred 
on  calves,  51  cents  on  yearlings  and  54 
cents  on  two-year-olds. 

8.  The  increase  in  live  weight  necessary 
to  make  calves  prime  was  103  per  cent; 
yearlings,  54  per  cent,  and  two-year-olds, 
43. G  per  cent  of  their  initial  weights  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feeding  period. 

9.  At  a  uniform  price  for  feeds  the  dif- 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL.,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS,  , 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


4&? 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Ked  Cross  Wind  Mills 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 

33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR   EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  .Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Koad  (Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods 

Send  for  Catalogue — Mailed  Free. 


Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Engine.   Cheap  but  Good 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  ol 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  Hat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Roxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  J  want  more  business.  J  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  2957. 
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ference  in  cost  of  sains  between  calves 
Lui  "earlings  was  $t. :!.">;  Iiclween  year- 
lings and  two  year-olds,  28  cents  per  liun 
died  pounds. 

10.  The  experienced  farmer  who  feeds 
cattle  should  handle  older  cattle  in  pref- 
erence to  calves;  while  the  farmer  who 
produces  and  finishes  his  own  cattle  may 
find  calves  more  preferable. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Fred  Dickson,  R.  E.  Dickson,  and  M.  F. 
Neff  are  constructing  a  dairy  barn  near 
Gridley,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
barns  in  that  locality.  The  structure  con- 
tains all  the  latest  sanitary  improvements 
and  will  hold  160  head  of  cows.  The  Dick- 
sons  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business  in  Marin  county  and 
have  a  fine  herd  of  Jerseys. 

N.  E.  Mulick,  ot;  Watertown,  Wis.,  will 
soon  ship  to  Willows  a  fine  herd  of  Hol- 
stein  cows.  All  these  animals  will  be 
tested  and  close  watch  will  be  kept  on 
tfiem.  In  addition  to  his  own  herd  Mr. 
Mulick  will  bring  registered  stock  for  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  and  for 
Charles  Lambert  &  Co. 

A.  D.  McKean,  of  Hanford,  is  buying 
some  registered  Holstein  stock  to  build 
up  his  herd.  He  says  that  a  good  regis 
tered  animal  will  increase  the  earnings  of 
a  herd  30  per  cent. 

S.  Sartori,  of  San  Francisco,  recently 
leased  600  acres  of  land  in  Sutter  county, 
where  he  will  start  a  creamery  and  dairy. 
He  expects  to  have  a  herd  of  300  cows. 

A.  VV.  Sifton  is  building  a  large  silo 
near  Laton.  The  structure  is  to  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  100  cows. 
This  is  the  first  silo  to  be  constructed  in 
this  section  as  the  dairymen  have  green 
feed  for  such  a  long  period  of  the  year 
that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
serve feed  in  this  way.  Mr.  Sifton,  how- 
ever, believes  that  it  will  be  more  econ- 
omical and  give  his  cows  a  better  chance 
to  make  their  maximum  output. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Dr.  Griffith,  live  stock  inspector  of 
Kings  county,  reports  that  there  are  only 
four  ranches  under  quarantine  in  that 
county  for  Texas  fever  tick.  He  has  also 
placed  a  few  places  under  quarantine  for 
hog  cholera. 

The  supposed  case  of  glanders  at  Red- 


H0RSES  AND  CATTLE. 


OKO.  C.  ROEDING.  Fresno.  Cat.  Breeder 
Holstein-Frieslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH.  breeder  ot  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  S2l, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALK — Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.  Service 
Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  ROLAND-CHINA  IIOl'.S 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    Ni'RSERV    Co..    Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lak. 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tainworths. 


ding  has  turned  out  to  be  something  else. 
A  horse,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
fected  with  this  dread  disease,  was  re- 
cently killed  and  on  being  inspected  was 
found  not  to  have  any  of  the  symptoms 
of  glanders. 

Oregon  and  Washington  butchers  are 
buying  large  quantities  of  hogs  in  South 
Dakota  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  the 
northern  packers  maintain  buyers  in  that 
State  all  the  time.  About  20  double-deck 
loads  of  hogs  go  out  of  South  Dakota  ev- 
ery week  for  these  northern  States. 

A  large  tannery  will  be  installed  at  Spo- 
kane, which  will  treat  hides  by  a  new  elec- 
trical process.  By  the  new  invention  raw 
hides  will  be  converted  into  durable  leath- 
er in  a  few  hours  whereby  the  tan  bark 
method  requires  from  five  to  seven 
months.  The  loss  by  the  new  method  is 
practically  nil. 

Charles  Stover  and  Earl  McKenzie  re- 
cently shipped  from  the  Big  Meadows  700 
head  of  cattle.  These  animals  will  be 
sent  to  Hamilton  City,  Glenn  county, 
where  they  will  be  fattened  on  beet  pulp. 

Sheep  are  being  dipped  at  Marc  use,  Sttt 
ter  county,  by  a  State  inspector.  These 
animals  came  from  the  tule  regions  of 
Glenn  county  and  were  infected  with  the 
scabs. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  DAIRYING  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  From  Page  .'/"I 

Another  change  in  the  dairy  business 
which  is  rapidly  growing  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  commission  men.  The  middle 
man  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
the  commission  men  who  formerly  sat  in 
their  office  and  waited  for  the  butter,  eggs 
and  cheese  to  be  shipped  have  found  ottt 
to  their  sorrow  that  the  big  concerns 
have  gone  into  their  territory  and  have 
either  bought  out  the  creameries  or 
dairies,  or  have  contracted  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  creameries.  This  has  resulted 
in  several  of  the  San  Francisco  commis- 
sion houses  buying  creameries  and  dairies 
and  using  their  city  office  to  market  their 
produce.  The  Sherry-Freitas  Co.  has 
built  a  large  creamery  and  dairy  in  Mo- 
desto county  with  this  purpose  in  view. 
They  are  installing  large  herds  and  buy- 
ing up  large  alfalfa  fields  and  will  han- 
dle their  own  products.  This,  coupled 
with  the  cream  which  they  can  buy  from 
the  dairymen  around  the  country,  will 
give  them  a  large  output.  This  change  in 
the  commission  end  of  dairying  is  get- 
ting stronger  every  day  and  will  soon  re- 
sult in  only  the  large  companies  handling 
the  dairy  products  of  the  State  and  the 
smaller  men  now  in  the  field  will  merely 
act  as  jobbers. 

As  the  output  of  butter  increases  it 
means  that  the  quality  must  improve  in 
order  to  find  a  ready  sale,  for  the  poorer 
grades  will  be  a  glut  on  the  market.  The 
only  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  but- 
ter is  by  cleanliness,  both  in  the  dairy 
and  in  the  creamery.  The  creameries 
control  the  situation  to  a  large  extent,  in 
that  they  can  refuse  dirty  or  sour  cream. 
Unfortunately  the  competition  is  so  great 
in  some  of  the  dairy  districts  that  few 
buyers  of  cream  have  the  backbone  to 
refuse  dirty  or  sour  milk,  but  when  the 
creamery  operators  insist  on  daily  de- 
liveries and  clean  milk,  the  quality  of  the 
butter  will  improve,  but  not  until  then. 

Another  improvement  in  butter  han- 
dling will  soon  be  universally  adopted  on 
the  coast.  Instead  of  shipping  the  butter 
in  two-pound  squares  as  is  the  custom 
now,  it  will  be  shipped  in  solid  cubes,  in 
the  uniform  standard  pails  with  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions,  12x12x13  inches  and 
holding  about  64  pounds  net.  When 
shipped  in  this  manner  the  butter  not 
only  reaches  the  consumer  in  better 
shape,  but  he  will  get  full  weight. 


CONCENTRATED  FOODS. 


ai  i he  present  time  Hie  farmers  over 
the  State  are  buying  their  winter  sup- 
plies of  foodstuffs  to  be  fed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  alfalfa  or  wheat  hay. 
Every  animal  needs  some  sort  of  food- 
stuffs to  tone  their  system.  The  same  old 
ration  of  hay  fed  to  stock  each  day  is  as 
tiring  as  pork  and  beans  three  times  a 
day  would  be  to  human  beings.  All  suc- 
cessful feeders  of  live  stock  maintain  that 
variety  of  rations  is  necessary  in  feed- 
ing animals  whether  cows  or  swine.  When 
concentrated  foods  are  fed  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  feeding  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  hay  or  roughage  as  the 
bulky  food  extends  the  stomach  and  gives 
the  juices  a  chance  to  work  on  the  bran 
or  cake  meals  fed. 

Protein  is  a  very  necessary  element  in 
concentrated  food  as  it  builds  up  the 
muscles  and  lays  on  fat.  Linseed  oil  cake 
meals,  cocoanut  cake  meal,  bran,  shorts, 
and  middlings  are  used  mostly  for  the 
amount  of  protein  in  them.  Linseed  meal 
is  especially  strong  in  proteins  containing 
some  24  per  cent  as  against  11  per  cent 
in  bran  and  12  per  cent  in  middlings.  This 
feed  is  coming  into  more  popular  use  ev- 
ery day  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
cows,  whiofa  have  broken  the  milk-produc- 
ing methods  of  late,  have  been  fed  on 
this  meal  in  connection  with  the  other  ra- 
tions. It  is  also  used  quite  extensively  by 
the  European  dairymen  who  believe  in 
cheap  but  concentrated  foods.  On  account 
of  this  high  protein  content,  double  that 
of  bran  or  middlings,  the  price  is  a  little 
higher  than  these  feeds.  It  sells  for  $40 
a  ton  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco  carload  lots, 
but  in  feeding  values  and  the  small 
amount  that  is  necessary  to  use,  it  more 
than  makes  up  for  this  difference  in  cost. 

Cocoanut  meal  contains  some  16  per 
cent  protein  and  sells  for  $25.50  a  ton. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  stock  feed  and  is 
much  relished  by  live  stock.  It  is  espec 
ially  good  for  swine  and  chickens,  and 
makes  an  excellent  ration  for  hogs  when 
mixed  with  skimmed  milk. 


COUNTY  FAIRS. 


On  September  24  Hollister  will  hold  a 
fair,  which  bids  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  in  that  locality.  Besides  a  display  of 
agricultural  products  there  will  be  bronco 
busting  and  an  exhibition  of  live  stock. 
.John  Bryan,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge, 
is  scouring  the  State  for  bronco  busters 
and  lariat  throwers  to  compete  in  the 
contest. 

The  fair  to  be  held  at  Fresno  on  Oc- 
tober 3  to  8  is  arousing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  all  over  the  State.  All  the  prom- 
inent cattle  men  and  fruit  growers  intend 
sending  exhibits.  Many  of  the  exhibits 
from  the  Sacramento  Fair  will  be  brought 
down  and  set  up  in  Fresno. 

The  West  Side  Live  Stock  Show  which 
was  held  at  New-man  on  September  15,  16, 
17,  was  very  successful.  The  exhibit  of 
live  stock  was  especially  good  and  shows 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  section 
for  raising  registered  stock.  Those  who 
had  this  successful  fair  in  charge  are 
C.  S.  Waugenheim,  W.  M.  Carruthers,  L. 
Dobsensky,  and  W.  W.  Giddings. 


Sound 
Separator  Logic 

So  many  claims  are  made  by 
competing  separator  manufac- 
turers that  it  may  seem  dimVult 
to  decide  which  machine  will 
give  you  the  best  service. 

Here  is  juxt  one  fact  that  It 
will  pay  you  to  keep  in  mind: 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

are  used  exclusively  by  98'/  of 
the  world's  creameries. 

There  can  be  no  better  rec-om 
mendatlon  for  the  DE  LAVAL 
than  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
make  the  separation  of  milk  a 

llllnllleMM    use    tile    DE    I.AVAI.  to 

the  practical  exclusion  of  nil 
other  separators. 

Tl  tort*   >  on   come  lo  know 

iibotil  cream  Beparatom  Hit-  bet- 
ter vim  win  underataBd  the  »u- 
perlority  at  the  DE  LAVAL. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


1S6-»87  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  E    MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  IS  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
101S  WESTERN  AVt. 
SEATTLE 


ANTI-CHOLERA  SERUM. 


The  hog  cholera  demonstration,  which 
was  held  in  the  Omaha  stock  yards  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government  experts, 
proved  a  success.  The  four  original  chol- 
era infected  pigs  used  in  the  test  all  died. 
The  eight  healthy  pigs  turned  in  with 
them  also  died.  On  the  other  hand  the 
US  pigs  which  were  vaccinated  with  the 
anti-cholera  serum  at  the  time  they  were 
turned  in  with  the  sick  pigs  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  signs  of  disease,  but 
on  the  contrary  made  a  wonderful  growth 
and  are  as  thrifty  as  any  healthy  pig. 
This  is  almost  a  conclusive  test  that  the 
hog  inoculated  with  this  serum  will  not 
catch  the  cholera. 


Pleasure  with  some  people  consists  of 
doing  the  things  they  cannot  afford  lo  do. 


PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

153  TOWNSEND  ST.  H.  R.  STRANGE,  MGR. 

San  Francisco.  Sept.  3rd;  1910. 
Please  note  Advance  Cocoanut  Cake. 

We  quote  f.  o.  1>.  Mill  (or  f.  o.  b.  So.  Pac.  Co.  cars  in  20  ton  lots)  per 
ton  of  2000  His.  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

20  Tons     10  Tons     5  Tons  Less  Quantity 
Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal.  .  $40.00       $40.50       $41.00  $41.50 
Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  .  25.50        26.50        26.00  26.50 
Whole  and  Ground  Flaxseed.    (Quotations  at  special  request.) 
Terms: — Net  Cash— Immediate  Payment. 

Respect  fully. 
PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS. 
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THE  HORSE'S  MOUTH. 


A  colt's  mouth  does  not  ordinarily  re- 
quire attention  until  he  has  reached  his 
second  year,  says  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural Bulletin.  By  the  time  the  youngster 
is  one  year  old  he  has  on  each  jaw,  upper 
and  lower,  six  front  teeth,  or  incisors,  and 
six  grinders,  or  molars. 

Between  the  second  and  third  years  a 
horse  discards  twelve  teeth  in  all,  which 
are  replaced  by  permanent  ones.  These 
are  the  middle  incisors  and  the  first  and 
second  grinders  on  each  side.  During  this 
time  very  serious  difficulties  may  be  en- 
countered. Frequently  an  incisor  will  fail 
to  loosen  and  be  tipped  forward  by  the 
incoming  tooth,  until  its  sharp  edge  lacer- 
ates the  lip.  The  wound  may  become  in- 
fected and  extremely  swollen  and  sensi- 
tive and  the  animal  be  unable  to  chew  be- 
cause of  the  pain.  The  same  applies  to 
the  back  teeth — one  may  fail  to  be  shed 
and  the  permanent  tooth  is  likely  to  push 
the  temporary  grinder  out  so  that  the 
cheek  is  severely  injured.  An  animal 
may  rapidly  lose  flesh  or  actually  starve 
to  death  from  such  an  occurrence. 

The  third  grinder  is  replaced  at  three 
and  one-half  years.  This  baby  tooth  fre- 
quently fails  to  drop  off,  forms  a  cap  over 
the  permanent  one,  and  is  likely  to  keep 
the  other  teeth  from  grinding  properly  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  mastication. 

A  horse  at  five  years  of  age  has  a  so- 
called  full  mouth.  This  means  that  all 
his  teeth  are  permanent  and  in  full  wear. 

At  one  time,  before  the  horse  was  a  ser- 
vant of  man,  he  was  provided  with  a  full 
set  of  teeth,  that  is,  there  was  no  space 
left  between  the  incisors  and  the  molars. 
It  is  not  infrequent  to  see  a  very  small 
tooth  just  in  front  of  the  first  grinder. 
This  is  a  vestige  of  the  old  times,  and  is 
commonly  termed  a  "wolf  tooth."  It  does 
no  harm  and  has  no  ill  effect  upon  the 
aiiimal*s  eyes,  as  is  sometimes  claimed. 

The  grinding  surface  of  the  molars  nor- 
mally wears  in  an  oblique  fashion,  so  that 
very  sharp  points  form  on  the  outside  of 
the  upper  teeth  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower.  These  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved. It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
most  cases  too  much  is  taken  away  and 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth  injured. 
A  horse's  mouth  should  be  dressed  once 
every  year,  and,  as  has  already  been  in 
t  minted,  the  young  horse  should  be 
watched  lest  some  irregularity  in  shed- 
ing  cause  him  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and 
perhaps  cost  his  life. 


The  Apiary. 


CALIFORNIA  BEE-KEEPING 
DEVICES. 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Acklin  of  Glendora  gives 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  a  group  of  in- 
teresting California  ways  with  bees. 

Ten-Fbame  Hives. — A  bee-keeping  friend 
near  Sierra  Madre  thinks  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  eight  or  ten-frame  hives 
is  very  simple.  Have  only  one  width,  and 
that  ten-frame,  and  when  an  eight-frame 
is  desired,  put  in  division-boards  the 
thickness  of  a  frame  on  each  side.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  if  only  ten-frame  hives 
were  made,  bee-keepers  would  in  a  short 
time  consign  to  the  woodshed  the  fol- 
lower-boards, and  thank  their  lucky  stars 
for  having  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  ten- 
frame  hive. 

Fori.  Brood. — A  bee-keeper  near  Holly- 
wood has  had  the  misfortune  of  getting 
foul  brood  into  his  apiary  of  210  colonies 
by  feeding  honey  for  stimulating  pur- 
poses last  spring.  The  honey  was  bought 
from  an  acquaintance,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  all  right,  but  dire  consequences  fol- 
lowed. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  colonies 
were  treated,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
inspector,  and  there  is  no  surety  but  the 


others  may  have  the  disease  later  on.  The 
bees  were  in  fine  working  condition  and 
the  forage  good  when  the  disease  was  dis- 
covered. Just  imagine  what  a  loss  this 
brother  has  sustained,  not  mentioning  the 
work  and  worry.  Better  not  feed  honey 
under  any  circumstances,  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from. 

Watering  Bees. — Mr.  W.  R.  Wiggins, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bee- 
keepers' Club,  has  a  unique  method  of 
watering  his  bees.  It  is  an  inverted  five- 
gallon  water-bottle  in  its  swinging  frame 
set  on  a  box  about  two  feet  high.  Under- 
neath the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  placed  a 
granite  pie-tin  in  which  is  a  piece  of  bur- 
lap. Water  escapes  from  the  bottle  as 
fast  as  the  bees  take  it  from  the  tin.  Some 
salt  is  sprinkled  on  the  burlap,  and  this 
bottle  of  water  lasts  his  apiary  of  110 
colonies  about  a  week.  Mr.  Wiggins'  bees 
are  placed  in  a  young  eucalyptus  grove, 
and  are  always  in  the  shade,  so  the  bottle 
of  water  lasts  them  much  longer  than  it 
would  the  same  number  exposed  to  the 
eternal  sunshine.  This  apiary  is  located 
in  East  Los  Angeles,  just  outside  the  city 
limits,  and  did  fairly  well  the  first  part 
of  the  season  on  eucalyptus  blossoms  and 
hoarhound. 

In  a  Dky  Year. — A  dry  season  with  us 
means  not  only  no  honey  and  great  loss 
to  bee-keepers,  but  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  death  to  all  queens.  In  a  paper 
read  at  our  club  meeting  June  4,  Mr. 
Grenville  J.  Lynn  of  Los  Angeles  advo- 
cated killing  all  queens  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  no  honey  was  in  sight — one  pro- 
vision being  that  the  colonies  should  be 
strong  enough  in  bees  to  keep  up  for  a 
month.  The  principal  advantages  he 
claims  for  this  method  are  the  cessation 
of  brood-rearing,  thereby  saving  from  25 
to  50  pounds  of  honey  per  colony,  and 
that  there  are  all  young  queens  to  start 
a  new  season  with.  It  seems  to  me  I  can, 
with  the  naked  eye,  see  some  disadvan- 
tages, so  would  advise  the  beginner  to  go 
slow  on  this  proposition.  Test  a  few  col- 
onies and  watch  results.  But  in  the 
meantime  let  us  hope  that  this  wholesale 
slaughter  will  not  be  necessary  again  for 
many  years. 

Handling  Swarms. — Instead  of  putting 
in  so  much  time,  energy  and  brain  force 
trying  to  prevent  after-swarming,  why  not 
settle  the  whole  problem  at  one  stroke 
when  the  first  swarm  issues?  That  is  very 
easy,  and  can  be  done,  I  know  from  ex- 
perience; and  that  it  is  as  practical  in 
this  as  in  other  States  I  have  recently 
learned  from  an  extensive  bee-keeper  who 
has  practiced  the  same  method  for  many 
years.  When  the  swarm  is  in  the  air,  or 
very  soon  after  it  begins  to  rush  out,  so 
as  to  be  sure  it  is  a  real  swarm,  take  the 
old  hive  away  or  simply  turn  the  en- 
trance another  way  and  put  an  empty 
hive  on  the  old  stand  to  catch  the  field 
bees  as  they  come  in.  Put  the  swarm  in 
that  hive  and  take  the  supers  from  the 
parent  colony  (bees  and  all)  and  put  on 
the  swarm,  giving  them  an  empty  super 
at  the  same  time  if  necessary,  as  the 
swarm  must  have  plenty  of  room.  At 
your  convenience  set  the  parent  colony 
where  you  want  it.  The  swarming  prob- 
lem has  been  settled  for  these  two  colo- 
nies for  the  season.  Sometimes  it  might 
be  necessary  to  give  the  swarm  a  frame 
of  eggs  and  larvae  from  the  parent  colony 
if  they  show  a  disposition  to  swarm  out; 
and  one  can  make  the  parent  colony 
doubly  sure  by  cutting  queen-cells;  but 
the  last-named  precautions  are  not  neces- 
sary once  in  a  hundred  times.  This  little 
piece  of  information  was  suggested  by 
the  paper  Mr.  E.  J.  Barzen  read  at  our 
June  club  meeting. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  HOUSING 
OF  POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Eggi. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
12.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564,  Concord.  Cal. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  Agricultural  Station  of  Maryland 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  along  a  new 
line  of  experimental  poultry  work,  enti- 
tled "Poultry  House  Construction  and  Its 
Influence  on  the  Domestic  Fowl."  The 
purpose  of  the  experiment  as  outlined 
by  the  bulletin  is  to  ascertain  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  types  of  houses  on  The 
following  subjects:  The  influence  of  en- 
vironment, on  the  cost  of  construction,  on 
the  health  of  the  adult  fowl,  on  the  cost 
of  feeding,  on  egg  production,  on  ihe  vi- 
tality of  the  developing  embryo,  on  the 
progeny  to  eight  weeks  old,  on  future 
generations. 

The  investigations  were  started  in  No 
vember,  1907,  and  the  result  of  the  first 
and  second  year's  work  is  given.  This 
is  considered  only  a  preliminary  report, 
as  it  does  not  deal  with  the  influence  of 
future  generations. 

The  house  used  for  the  expenment  is 
90  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  9  feet  high  in 
front,  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  the  rear,  with 
floor  and  foundation  walls  of  cement.  The 
building  is  divided  into  six  pens. 

Pen  1,  designated  as  tight  house,  is  a 
type  of  the  double-walled  poultry  house 
which,  until  recent  years,  was  in  general 
use  through  the  country  and  may  still  lie 
found  in  many  localities.  In  the  front 
there  is  a  3x6-foot  window  with  three-  of 
the  8x10  lights  removed  at  the  top  for 
ventilation.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the 
pens  with  double  walls  except  the  hooded 
roost  ones  which  have  double  walls  auout 
the  roosting  sections.  The  sides,  ends 
and  roofs  of  the  five  pens  are  sealed  on 
the  outside  of  the  studs  and  rafters  with 
a  cheap  grade  of  tongue  and  grooved  floor- 
ing, over  which  is  a  layer  of  roofing  pa- 
per. These  are  designated  as  glass  front 
house,  cloth  front  house  with  hooded 
roost,  open  front  house  with  hooded  roost, 
cloth  front  house  with  unprotected  roost, 
open  front  house  with  unprotected  roost. 

A  bunch  of  White  Leghorn  pullets  was 
divided  as  evenly  as  possible,  according  to 
weight,  age  and  condition,  in  six  lots  of 
40  pullets  each,  and  put  into  the  six  pens 
on  November  1,  1907.  Carefully  tabulated 
records  are  given  of  results  from  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  houses  in  relation  to  the 
eight  questions  under  consideration. 

From  May  1  until  November  1  all  tht 
windows  and  curtains  are  kept  open  and 
the  fowls  allowed  free  access  to  the  yards 
in  all  six  pens.  In  the  first  four  pens  the 
fowls  are  confined  from  November  1  un- 
til the  early  part  of  April  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  housing  conditions 
may  be  more  definitely  determined.  In 
pens  V  and  VI,  cloth  front  and  open  front 
with  unprotected  roost,  the  fowls  had  free 
access  to  the  yards  every  day  in  the  year. 
As  far  as  possible  every  condition  except 
the  housing  was  the  same  for  each  pen, 
also  the  mating  of  the  birds,  care  of  the 
eggs,  incubating,  hatching  and  brooding 
the  chicks. 

The  general  health  of  the  fowls  in  tb.e 
different  pens  was  practically  the  same 
during  the  first  two  years.  The  only  ap- 
parent difference  was  the  absence  of 
bright  red  combs  in  the  tight  house  and 
glass  front  house.  It  was  also  a  notice 
able  fact  that  the  plumage  of  the  fowls 
which  were  allowed  free  access  to  the 


yards  at  all  times  was  brighter  and  did 
not  have  the  scraggy  appearance  of  the 
fowls  which  were  confined  during  the 
winter  months. 

SUMMARY. 

The  following  conclusions  are  a  sum- 
mary of  the  data  obtained  from  the  work 
with  the  first  generation.  The  experi- 
ment is  in  progress  at  the  present  time, 
and  will  be  continued  for  several  genera 
tions.  Future  results  will  be  published 
from  time  to  time  as  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

1.  — That  the  cost  of  tight  double-walled 
construction  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  type.  In  the  experiment  here  dis 
cussed  it  was  found  that  the  fertility  and 
hatching  quality  of  eggs  was  very  much 
better  in  fresh-air  houses  of  less  expen- 
sive construction. 

2.  — So  far  as  the  present  data  indi- 
cates the  general  health  of  the  adult  fowls 
was  not  seriously  impaired  by  environ- 
mental conditions. 

3.  — The  amount  of  food  eaten  by  the 
fowls  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
housing  conditions. 

4.  — The  present  data  indicates  that  egg 
production  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
action  of  individual  hens,  rather  than  by 
environmental  conditions.  This  of  course 
applies  to  the  first  generation.  It  may  be 
found  that  future  generations  will  show 
a  more  definite  variation  in  favor  of  the 
fresh-air  houses,  or  vice  versa. 

5.  — That  the  fertility  and  hatchability 
of  eggs  are  much  better  in  the  open  and 
cloth  front  houses,  where  the  fowls  are 
allowed  free  access  to  yards  or  range. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  second  year 
of  the  first  generation,  and  additional 
data  not  included  in  this  paper  shows  a 
wide  variation  in  favor  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

fi. — That  the  progeny  of  fowls  in  fresh- 
air  houses,  having  free  access  to  yards  or 
range,  are  more  resistant  to  disease  than 
those  of  the  fowls  which  are  maintained 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair.  1910.  won  every  prize  but  third 
cockerel:  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweepstakes  best 
competitive  display  in  show,  all  varieties 
competing,  and  best  in  English  class,  five 
varieties  competin sr.  Rooking  orders  NOW 
for  eggs,  day-old  chicks,  and  best  young 
stock  ever  produced,  now  readv  for  ship- 
ment. W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
Co.,  Cal.  Telephone  connection.  Yards  5 
min.  walk  from  depot. 

ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


RUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers, 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


The  ARE NBERG  BROODER 
HEATER  and  STOVE 

Perfectly  simple,  safe 
and  cheap.  Burns  distil 
late, furnishes  steady, free 
flame,  and  easy  to  man- 
age as  brooder  heater  or 
stove.   Write  for  details. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petalu ma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
SI  per  sitting,  £6  per  100. 
Ilaby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALKS, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  I",  sitting  and  double  Bitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 
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in  houses  of  other  construction,  and  not 
having  the  liberty  of  the  yards  during 
the  breeding  season. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  one  gleans 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  four- 
teen tables  given  with  the  above  experi- 
ment is  the  small  difference  In  results 
between  the  six  pens.  However,  a  closer 
study  of  the  general  description  of  hous- 
ing explains  this  small  variation.  Each 
pen  has  225  square  feet  of  floor  space  with 
front  portion  of  house  9  feet  high  and 
rear  6'j  feet.  With  three  panes  of  glass 
left  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window 
this  pen  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
"tight"  house  when  occupied  by  but  40 
hens;  and  in  the  second  year  there  were 
as  few  as  4  hens  in  some  of  the  pens. 
Now,  in  ordinary  poultry  keeping,  fowls 
are  allowed  not  much  over  half  that 
amount  of  space  per  fowl,  and  in  Califor- 
nia even  less.  The  writer  roosts  an 
average  of  50  Leghorn  hens  in  a  house 
6x14  feet,  elevation  7  feet  front  and  5 
feet  rear,  north  end  partly  open,  with  en- 
tirely satisfactory  results.  Of  course,  in 
colder  climates  where  the  fowls  must  be 
confined  to  the  house  a  portion  of  the 
year  this  space  would  need  to  lie  doubled. 
In  the  latter  case  the  fowls  would  have 
but  3  square  feet  of  floor  space  each,  while 
in  the  experiment  each  fowl  has  51/. 
square  feet  floor  space  even  when  the  full 
number  of  fowls  occupied  the  pens. 
Again,  the  extra  height  of  the  house  gives 
more  air  space  than  any  practical  poul- 
try house  affords.  How  many  poultry 
houses  in  practical  poultry  keeping  are 
nine  feet  from  sills  to  plates  in  front? 
With  so  much  floor  space  and  air  space 
and  in  a  comparatively  mild  climate  like 
that  of  Maryland  the  simple  matter  of 
open  or  closed  front  would  naturally  be 
much  less  effective  in  results  than  in  poul- 
try houses  of  the  ordinary  space  allowed 
fowls.  As  suggested  in  the  bulletin  in 
connection  with  the  influence  of  house 
construction  on  the  offspring,  "in  order  to 
determine  this  influence  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  parent  stock  are  confined  would  have 
to  be  of  a  more  extreme  nature  than  was 
the  case  in  this  experiment." 

INTERESTING.  POINTS  IN  BOO  PRODUCTION. 

Incidental  to  the  experiment  on  hous- 
ing, the  bulletin  gives  in  its  carefully  kept 
records  some  interesting  figures  in  regard 
to  egg  production,  cost  per  dozen,  profits 
above  feed,  etc. 

It  was  found  "that  egg  production  is 
largely  influenced  by  feeding,  and  the  in- 
dividual hen.  In  other  words,  if  a  hen  is 
born  with  the  power  to  produce  200  eggs 
in  365  consecutive  days,  she  is,  with  prop- 
er feeding  and  sanitary  conditions,  most 
likely  to  make  such  a  record  regardless  of 
the  type  of  house  in  which  she  is  con- 
fined. For  example,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
tables  that  during  the  first  year  the  per- 
centage of  fowls  producing  from  126  to 
150  eggs  was  greater  in  pen  I  than  in  pen 
VI.  This  was  also  true  of  hens  producing 
from  151  to  175  eggs  during  the  first  year, 
but  during  the  second  year  the  percentage 
was  greater  in  pen  VI.  The  column  head 
ed  126  to  150  eggs  is  the  most  important, 
since  it  represents  the  average  maximum 
record  of  the  domestic  fowl.  This  state- 
ment is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  it  is  impossible  for  individual  hens 
to  make  a  higher  record.  The  figures 
show  that  not  a  few  produced  from  150 
to  200  eggs.  To  compare  still  higher  rec- 
ords, we  find  that  during  the  pullet  year 
over  2  per  cent  of  the  hens  in  pen  I  made 
a  record  of  from  176  to  200  eggs.  Of  the 
fowls  in  pen  VI  over  8  per  cent  produced 
that  number.  The  percentages  in  this  col 
umn  for  table  X  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site; which  clearly  demonstrates  the  in- 
fluence of  the  individual  hen  on  the  final 
result." 

From  the  tables  we  find  that  the  aver- 


age winter  egg  production  of  the  White 
Leghorn  fowls  experimented  with,  was  in 
the  first  year  over  34  per  cent  for  the  pen 
giving  the  lowest  record  and  over  41  per 
cent  for  the  pen  giving  the  highest.  In 
the  second  year  the  winter  egg  production 
was  20  per  cent  for  the  lowest  and  26  per 
cent  for  the  highest.  The  average  egg 
production  per  pen  for  the  first  year  was 
128  eggs  for  the  pen  with  lowest  record, 
and  142  eggs  for  pen  with  highest.  For 
the  second  year  it  was  120  eggs  and  133 
eggs  respectively. 

The  average  cost  of  eggs  per  dozen  was 
from  11  to  12  cents  the  first  year,  and  a 
fraction  more  per  dozen  the  second  year. 
The  average  cost  per  hen  for  feed  was 
about  $1.30  the  first  year  and  very  nearly 
the  same  for  the  second  year.  The  aver- 
age profit  per  hen  above  feed  was  from 
$1.64  to  $2.06  the  first  year,  and  from 
$1.41  to  $1.70  the  second  year. 

This  last  item  demonstrates  that  the 
Leghorn  hen  is  almost  as  profitable  in  her 
second  laying  year  as  in  her  first  even 
on  a  market  egg  proposition,  while  being 
much  more  profitable  in  the  later  period 
for  hatching  egg  production. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Bit;  Profits  for  the  Farmer  in  Hkns. — 
There  are  farmers  in  Mississippi,  says  a 
dispatch,  who  consider  the  chicken  busi- 
ness entirely  too  small  for  them  to  waste 
their  time  on,  and  dealers  are  forced  to 
the  necessity  of  sending  to  distant  States 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  poultry  products  every  ear.  One 
year  ago  Ft.  S.  Davis,  a  farmer  of  Coahoma 
county  invested  $5  in  hatching  eggs  for 
pure-bred  fowls.  Since  that  time  he  has 
sold  $96  worth  of  hatching  eggs  and 
has  a  fine  young  flock  of  his  own. 

Vai.i  E  ov  Poultry  Manure. — Clairborne 
says  that  poultry  manure  is  equal  as  a 
fertilizer  to  the  best  article  of  Peruvian 
guano,  and  if  properly  cared  for  under 
cover  is  worth  as  much  as  Pacific  guano, 
which  is  usually  worth  from  $40  to  $50 
per  ton.  Prof.  Norton  says  that  600 
pounds  of  well-kept  hen  manure  are  equal 
in  value  to  14  or  18  two-horse  loads  of 
stable  manure.  Science  in  Farming  says 
100  pounds  of  fresh  hen  manure  contain 
32.6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  30.8  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  17  pounds  of  potash. 

How  it  HAPPENED. — The  New  York  cor- 
respondent has  this  to  say  in  the  Egg 
Reporter  anent  the  law  which  compels 
the  sale  of  eggs  by  weight  in  that  city: 
"It  will  be  seen  that  this  bungling  meas- 
ure makes  no  specific  provision  that  any 
particular  commodities  must  be  sold  by 
weight  and  it  does  not  allude  to  eggs  at 
all  except  generally  as  'all  other  com- 
modities.' Yet  our  new  commissioner, 
one  C.  J.  Driscoll,  declares  that  under 
this  ordinance  eggs  must  be  sold  by 
weight.  The  commissioner  held  a  hear- 
ing on  August  16,  at  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  wholesalers  and  jobbers  were  pres- 
ent. The  difficulties  of  selling  eggs  by 
weight  in  a  whole  way  were  clearly  set 
forth,  but  the  commissioner  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that  sales  by  weight 
were  demanded  by  the  ordinance,  and  he 
announced  that  he  had  no  discretion  but 
would  have  to  enforce  the  law  until  the 
courts  might  decide  to  the  contrary.  An 
other  hearing  was  promised  but  the  mer- 
chants present  got  the  impression  that 
an  attempt  would  certainly  be  made  to 
compel  the  sale  of  all  eggs  in  this  mar- 
ket by  weight.  If  so  the  courts  will  un- 
doubtedly be  appealed  to  in  the  matter, 
and  at  present  the  outlook  is  uncertain. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  question  whether  any 
advantage  at  all  would  be  derived  by  con- 
sumers from  the  sale  of  eggs  by  weight; 
as  for  their  sale  at  wholesale  by  weight 
it  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  Unprac- 
tical." 


The  Home  Circle. 


When  You're  Back. 

It  is  nice  to  leave  the  city  and  the  ever- 
lasting grind,  . 

It  is  good  to  pack  your  luggage  and  to 
leave  your  cares  behind; 

It  is  fine  to  strike  a  country  where  de- 
lights are  strange  and  new, 

And  just  loaf  away  the  hours  without  any- 
thing to  do. 

How  you  revel  in  the  pleasure  of  the  bal- 
sam bed  at  night, 

And  the  cheery  campfire,  casting  over  all 
its  halo  bright! 

Yet,  when  your  vacation's  over,  and  your 
duds  once  more  you  pack, 

You  are  hardly  ever  sorry  that  you  have 
to  hurry  back. 

Yet,  it's  good  to  seek  the  changes  which 

await  at  mount  or  shore, 

Or  to  bask  in  all  the  freedom  of  the  coun- 
tryside once  more; 

It  is  pleasing,  when  you're  wearied  with 
the  busy  cares  of  life, 

.lust  to  pause  a  little  minute  from  the  tur- 
moil and  the  strife, 

And  to  look  across  the  valleys  where  the 
smiling  cloud-hills  rise, 

Till  they  seem  to  kiss  the  lining  of  the 
azure-tinted  skies. 

You  are  charmed  with  tent  or  cottage  or 
with  just  a  mountain  shack. 

Put  the  joy  of  your  vacation  really  comes 
with  getting  back. 

For  you  have  a  mental  picture  of  a  rosy 
little  face, 

And  two  dimpled  arms  awaiting  for  your 

welcoming  embrace; 
You  are  glad  and  apprehensive  of  the 

kisses  sweet  and  fair. 
And  the  words  of  fond  endearment  which 

will  greet  your  presence  there. 
You  are  framing  up  the  pleasure  when 

you'll  see  your  friends  once  more, 
And  the  rush  of  little  footsteps  as  you 

enter  at  the  9oor; 
And  it.  seems  as  if  the  engine  only  crawls 

along  the  track, 
When  you've  been  on  your  vacation  and 

are  once  more  going  back. 

— E.  A.  Brininstool. 


Give  and  Take  in  Married  Life. 

One  of  my  old  friends,  who  looks  at  life 
through  a  vista  of  fortunate  years,  says 
in  a  postscript  to  a  recent  letter: 

"Most  of  us  in  this  world  are  plain  folk, 
who  don't  figure  in  high  society  or  high- 
finance,  and  who  don't  take  much  stock- 
in  the  new-fangled  ideas  about  divorce, 
written,  I  suspect,  by  persons  who  never 
knew  real  home  life.  The  whole  question 
of  satisfactory  living  is  the  preservation 
and  betterment  of  this  home  life,  which 
is  also  the  basis  of  all  good  government. 
And  this  home  life  ought  to  be  the  sir 
preme  business  of  the  marriage  partner 
ship.  No  partnership  can  succeed  when 
the  partners  are  forever  standing  on  their 
rights'  and  forgetting  that  their  first 
duty  is  to  get  along  together.  If  husband 
and  wife  would  each  give  a  little  and  take 
a  little,  instead  of  wearing  out  their 
nerves  on  'rights,'  they  would  make  them- 
selves happier  and  the  world  better." 

He  says  he  speaks  for  himself  and  his 
wife  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  com 
fort  and  content,  and  he  wants  to  enlarge 
on  his  point  and  keep  at  it  as  a  kind  of 
antidote  to  the  general  outbreak  of  the 
literature  of  marital  unrest  and  divorce 
extravagance. 

It  is  one  of  the  worst  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  times  that  the  bad  gets  most 
of  the  space  in  current  publicity.  Very 
few  of  our  people  are  criminals,  and  yet 
one  criminal  figures  more  in  print  and 
conversation  than  a  hundred  honest  men 
and  women.    Divorces  are  increasing  at 


an  alarming  rate,  and  our  divorce  laws  are 
a  national  reproach,  but  for  every  di-i 
vorce  there  are  scores  of  husbands  and 
wives  whose  domestic  history  does  not 
go  beyond  the  threshold. 

In  most  of  these  there  is  happiness,  but: 
in  many  of  them  the  counsel  of  our  friend 
may  be  needed — and  everywhere  the  in- 
sistent word  should  be  spoken  in  type  and 
pulpit  against  the  tendency  of  the  times 
to  turn  the  marriage  relation  into  a  de- 
bate. A  century  ago  a  good  man  laid 
down  this  rule,  which  has  been  true  [rod 
tiie  beginning  and  which  will  remain  true 
to  the  end:  "The  first  quarrel  that  goes 
the  length  of  any  harsh  or  contemptuous 
language  is  an  unfortunate  epoch  in  mar- 
ried life;  for  that  the  delicate  respectful 
ness  being  thus  once  broken  down,  the 
same  kind  of  language  much  more  easily 
comes  forward  afterward.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  having  less  to  love  than  be- 
fore." 

One  of  the  finest  couples  I  know  have 
quick  tempers.  From  the  first  they  real- 
ized their  weakness  and  saw  the  danger. 
So  they  faced  the  problem  candidly.  Thus 
it  happened  that  when  one  grew  angry 
the  other  remained  silent.  Once  they 
grew  angry  at  the  same  time  and  their 
efforts  to  control  themselves,  each  for  the 
sake  of  the  other,  were  so  grotesque  that 
they  laughed — and  laughter  is  the  best 
cure  in  the  family  medicine  chest. 

Frequently  one  of  the  partners  has  more 
fen  per  than  the  other;  acute  differences 
follow,  unless  there  is  wise  management 
of  resources;  and  right  here  is  the  op- 
portunity to  remember  that  "the  highest 
exercise  of  charity  is  charity  toward  the 
uncharitable." 

The  very  biggest  mistake  that  married 
persons  make  is  to  think  that  their  friends 
will  help  them  in  their  troubles  with  each 
other.  The  man  or  woman  who  goes  away 
from  home  for  sympathy  finds  sorrow 
and  brings  back  regret. 

Frequently  I  have  been  asked  about  the 
wording  of  the  marriage  service — the 
same  old  questions  that  come  so  regularly 
to  preachers  and  parents  and  editors.  No 
wording  can  possibly  cover  or  exagger- 
ate or  affect  the  sacredness  of  this  con- 
tract. * 

No  marriage  service  I  have  seen — and 
I  have  read  most  of  them — expresses  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  ceremony. 

For  instance,  this  might  be  added  from 
one  of  our  master  writers:  "Two  persons 
who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the 
species,  with  a  design  to  be  each  other's 
mutual  comfort  and  entertainment,  have 
in  that  action  bound  themselves  to  be 
good  humored,  affable,  discreet,  forgiving, 
patient  and  joyful,  with  respect  to  each 
other's  frailties  and  perfections,  to  the 
end  of  their  natural  lives." 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  give- 
and-take  rule  was  so  necessary  in  the 
home. 

Our  modern  civilization  invents  a  new 
worry  each  day;  feelings  and  conditions 
are  swift  and  quick;  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
get  out  of  joint  and  indict  your  nervous- 
ness on  your  partner.  Put  don't  do  it, 
A  little  thought,  a  little  patience,  a  little 
consideration — they  don't  cost  anything 
and  they  bring  what  millions  cannot  buy. 
— Chailes  Dwyer. 


Keep  as  Young  as  You  Can. 

This  is  a  message  that  may  well  ba 
directed  to  every  civilized  being  in  the 
universe,  but  we  are  making  this  appeal 
more  particularly  to  the  housekeeper  on 
the  farm.  She  has  so  many  cares  that 
comfort  her.  from  the  moment  her  eyes 
open  in  the  morning  till  they  close  at 
night,  that  it  is  not  so  strange  that  she 
neglects  many  little  arts  which  are  at 
aid  to  beauty. 

She  saves  some  time,  of  course,  but  this 
saving  is  at  the  expense  of  the  feeling 
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of  being  presentable,  no  matter  who  may 
come.  If  the  hair  is  "slicked"  back  and 
twisted  in  a  hard  knot  and  a  hasty  wash 
is  given  the  skin  in  cold  water  to  wake 
one  up,  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days 
out  of  the  year,  and  little  better  attention 
is  «iven  later  dining  the  day,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  with  such  treatment  year 
after  year  the  hair  is  soon  anything  but 
a  crown  of  glory  and  the  skin  becomes 
thick  and  dark  and  wrinkled. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  an  opposite 
course  would  preserve  a  woman's  youth, 
and  even  to  some  extent  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  careless  treatment,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  any  woman  who  has 
started  wrong  in  this  matter  will  start 
right  now,  and  make  a  change  and  give 
some  time  to  the  care  of  herself,  bathing 
her  face  in  hot  water  and  fresh,  pure  soap 
every  night  and  a  time  or  two  through 
the  day  and  rubbing  the  skin  till  circula- 
tion is  induced,  then  gradually  cooling  the 
water  until  the  final  rinsing  is  cold  water, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  difference  in  her 
complexion  in  a  few  months  and  will  find 
that  years  will  be  taken  from  her  appear- 
ance, and  if  the  same  care  is  extended  to 
hair  and  teeth  and  nails,  the  results  will 
be  surprising. 

Then  if,  instead  of  the  untidy  "Mother 
Hubbard"  or  ugly  loose  dressing  sack,  a 
neat  dress  of  the  simple  belted  styles  be 
worn,  the  change  in  appearance  will  be 
so  marked  as  to  invite  attention,  and  the 
"how  nice  you  look,  mamma,"  oh  "you 
are  the  finest  looking  woman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood," honest  praise  from  child  or  hus- 
band, will  be  worth  many  times  the  effort 
it  has  cost. 

Not  only  is  the  woman  who  takes  pride 
in  her  appearance  admired  by  the  home 
folks,  but  she  is  respected  by  all  who  meet 
her.  A  decent  appearance  is  the  outward 
expression  of  innate  refinement,  and  no 
one  can  afford  to  neglect  this  passport  to 
the  favor  of  friends  and  strangers. 

Much  of  the  pity  that  is  bestowed  on 
the  farmer's  wife  comes  from  those  who 
judge  that  her  lot  is  harder  than  it  really 
is  because  she  fails  to  make  the  most  of 
the  situation.  But  there  is  no  one  so  poor 
or  so  hard  worked  but  that  she  can  de- 
vote a  little  money  and  a,  little  time  to 
keeping  herself  up  to  par  in  looks,  and  if 
she  will  also  take  a  little  time  for  quiet 
rest  every  day  and  spend  a  little  money 
for  the  things  about  the  home  that  her 
heart  cries  out  for  she  will  grow  in  grace 
of  mind  and  person  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  no  use  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  how  this  shall  be  done.  Each 
woman  can  best  think  out  her  own  way, 
but  having  laid  out  a  course  pursue  it, 
and  husband  and  children  will  call  her 
blessed. 


New  Tomato  Recipes. 


Deviled  Tomatoes. — These  make  an  ex- 
cellent summer  breakfast  over  the  gas  or 
a  clear  coal  fire  or  pan  broiled  in  the 
chafing  dish  as  preferred.  Cut  the  toma- 
toes, which  should  be  firm  and  fresh,  in 
thick  slices.  Brush  over  with  oil  and 
broil  quickly.  Arrange  on  a  chop  platter 
and  pour  over  them  a  sauce  made  by  cook- 
ing for  a  moment  in  a  small  saucepan  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  a  saltspoonful 
of  made  mustard,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  a  saltspoonful  of  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne. 

Tomato  Omelet. — Put  into  a  small  fry- 
ing pan  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  or  but- 
ter. When  hot  add  three  slices  of  tomato 
cut  In  four  pieces  each  and  cook  three 
minutes,  season  with  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Have  ready 
four  eggs  beaten  light,  add  the  tomatoes. 
In  a  clean  omelet  pan  put  a  tablespoonful 
of  oil  or  butter  and  when  hot  put  in  the 
omelet  mixture.  Mix  lightly  with  a  fork 
until  delicately  set,  then  let  the  omelet 
slip  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  by  raising  the 


dish  slantwise.  Turn  in  the  edges  of  the 
omelet,  let  it  rest  a  moment  longer  to 
set,  then  turn  over  on  to  a  hot  platter  and 
serve. 

Eggs  Baked  in  Tomatoes. — Select  round, 
smooth  tomatoes  and  wash,  but  do  not 
peel.  Cut  a  thin  slice  from  the  top  of 
each  and  scoop  out  enough  of  the  pulp  to 
leave  a  space  large  enough  to  hold  an 
egg.  Season  these  little  nests  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  carefully  break  an  egg  in 
each.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pan 
with  hot  water,  olive  oil  or  bacon  fat,  put 
the  tomatoes  in  it  and  bake  covered  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Season  with  butter  and 
serve  on  toast. 

Tomato  Preserves. — Take  firm  tomatoes, 
scald,  plunge  into  cold  water  to  keep  firm, 
and  peel.  Cut  in  halves,  hold  under  the 
faucet  and  wash  away  all  seeds  and  wat- 
ery parts;  drain.  Take  equal  parts  sugar 
and  fruit,  about  four  thinly  sliced  fresh 
lemons  for  each  peck  of  tomatoes,  and  a 
few  sticks  of  connamon.  Let  all  stand 
over  night,  drain  off  juice  and  boil  in 
shallow  pan  till  thick.  Add  fruit  and  sim- 
mer slowly  till  clear  and  rich.  Tomato 
preserves  are  much  finer  made  this  way 
than  if  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  remain, 
for  they  are  always  bitter;  and  it  is  not 
much  trouble.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the 
fruit  break  up  in  cooking — if  tomatoes  are 
too  large,  cut  in  pieces  after  draining. 


The  Mood  of  a  Fan. 


Household  Hints. 


There  is  nothing  handier  in  the  kitchen 
than  old  whisk-brooms — one  to  scrub  the 
sink  and  one  to  brush  the  stove. 

To  clean  sticky  dishes:  Turn  dishes 
that  are  sticky  bottom-side  up  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  and  let  them  stand  and 
steam.  This  works  like  magic;  even  burnt 
milk  and  oat  meal  will  drop  from  the  pan, 
saving  the  granite  utensil  from  undue 
scraping. 

Save  your  old  carpets  and  take  them 
to  a  good  rug  maker  and  have  some  rugs 
made  of  them.  Some  of  the  nicest  rugs 
are  made  out  of  old  carpets. 

Wipe  the  range  with  brown  paper  after 
cooking  and  it  can  be  kept  bright  with 
little  trouble. 

The  best  way  to  clean  a  chimney  is 
to  get  enough  brush  of,  say,  hickory  or 
any  bushy  wood.  Strip  it  of  the  leaves 
and  tie  the  stems  securely  together,  mak- 
ing the  bunch  a  little  larger  than  the 
line.  Then  go  to  the  roof,  let  a  rope  down 
the  chimney,  and  have  some  one  tie  it  to 
the  stems  of  your  bunch  of  brush.  Then 
draw  it  to  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Re- 
peat this  operation  and  you  will  soon  have 
a  perfectly  clean  chimney. 

If  you  get  a  cinder  or  any  sharp  par- 
ticle of  matter  in  your  eye,  let  somebody 
lay  a  small  pencil  across  the  ball  of  the 
eye  outside  the  lid,  and  then  turn  the  lid 
carefully  back  and  pick  out  the  irritating 
thing  with  a  corner  of  a  silk  handker- 
chief covering  another  pencil  point.  It 
needs  one  with  a  steady  hand  to  do  this. 


In  and  Out. 


"After  all,  you  know,  there  is  room  for 
both  men  and  women  in  this  world.  Men 
have  their  work  to  do  and  women  have 
theirs." 

"It  is  the  woman's  work  to  provide  for 
the  inner  man  and  it  is  the  man's  to 
provide  for  the  outer  woman." — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Music  and  Fires. 


"Some  men  are  as  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent as  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned,"  said  the  neighbor. 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Corntossel,  "I  dun 
no's  I've  got  anything  against  Nero.  My 
trouble  has  been  with  men  folks  that  sit 
playin'  the  accordion,  an'  let  the  fire  f.o 
out." — Washington  Star. 


"Why  do  you  watch  the  baseball  bulle- 
tins so  carefully?"  asked  one  woman. 

"My  husband  is  an  enthusiast  over  the 
game,"  replied  the  other.  "I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  discuss  household  or  millin- 
ery expenses  with  him  except  on  days 
when  the  home  team  wins." — Washington 
Star. 


What  He  Got. 


Some  children  were  telling  their  father 
what  they  got  at  school.  The  eldest  got 
reading,  spelling,  and  definitions.  "And 
what  did  you  get,  my  little  man?"  said 
the  father  to  a  rosy-cheeked  little  fellow. 

"O,  I  dets  readin',  spellin'  and  spank- 
in'.' 


Cider. 

Cider  should  be  made  from  ripe  apples 
only,  and  for  this  reason,  and  to  prevent 
fermentation,  it  is  better  to  make  it  late 
in  the  fall.  Use  only  the  best  flavored 
fruit,  rejecting  all  that  are  decayed  or 
wormy.  The  best  mills  crush  (not  grind) 
the  apples.  The  utmost  neatness  is  neces- 
sary throughout  the  process.  Press  and 
strain  the  juice  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  through  a  woolen  cloth  into  a  per- 
fectly clean  barrel;  let  stand  two  or  three 
days  if  cool;  if  warm  not  more  than  a 
day.  Rock  once  a  week  for  four  weeks, 
put  in  bottles  and  cork  tightly.  This 
will  make  perfect,  unfermented  cider.  Do 
not  put  anything  in  it  to  preserve  it.  Lay 
the  bottles  away  on  their  sides  in  saw- 
dust. 
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425  MCALLISTER  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ME  DA 
1  -RUGfcWORKS/ 

0h. l-EER  Carpet  Cleaning^ 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Ca.1. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


yy 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


R  EAD  

ARIZONA,  THE  47th  ST  A  Et,  by  Governor  Richard  E.  Sloan 
FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  15  cents. 


LEARN  WIRELESS  \M)  it.  It.  TEL- 
EGRAPHY! Shortage  of  fully  10,000  op- 
erators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  ex- 
tensive "wireless"  developments;  we  op- 
erate under  direct  supervision  of  tele- 
graph officials  and  positively  place  all 
students,  when  qualified.  V&rtte  tor  cata- 
logue. NATL  T  EL  KG  1 1 A  I'll  INST..  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  Mcrnpli  is.  Haven- 
port,  In.,  Columbus,  S.  C.,  Portland,  Ore. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  21,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  steady  but  buy- 
ers are  only  filling  immediate  orders. 
They  are  waiting  for  a  drop  in  price, 
which  seems  very  distant.  Wheat  is  sell 
ing  at  Hollister  at  $1.65. 

California  Club   $1.58  @1.67>/o 

Sonora    1.74  #1.82 

White  Australia    1.72' ...  ft  1 .77 1 ... 

Northern  Club    1 .57 • -j (?i  1 .62 > -_. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.69  #1.73 

Russian  Red    1.56  #1.60 

Turkey  Red    1.60  #1.65 

BARLEY. 

This  market  over  the  State  is  picking 
up  considerably  of  late  under  heavy  ex- 
port shipments  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Hollister  Advance,  speaking  of  the  bar 
ley  situation  in  that  locality,  says  barley 
took  a  drop  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
and  S7'._.  cents  was  the  best  offer  obtain 
able,  and  this  week  it  is  selling  for  90 
cents.  Butte  City  advices  state  that  $1 
is  being  paid  for  barley  in  that  section  of 
Glenn  county.  The  situation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco remains  about  the  same  with  a  ten- 
dency upward. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.07  #1.12 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl    1.01  #1.06 

Common  Feed    95  #1.00 

OATS. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  offering  of 
oats  during  the  last  week  with  an  easing 
off  in  price.  There  have  been  fairly  good 
shipments  to  outside  points.  California 
lost  the  10.000-ton  army  contract  for  red 
feed  oats  to  a  Minneapolis  firm. 

Red  Feed   $1.30  #1.35 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.55  @1.62Vi 

Black    1.25  #1.55 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  stiffening  up,  es- 
pecially in  broom  Egyptian  and  Eastern 
yellow. 

Small  Round  Yellow. ....  .$1.92'...  @1. 97' L. 

Eastern  Yellow    £.70  @1.75 

Eastern  White    1.60  #1.65 

Egyptian— White    1.50  #1.60 

Brown    1.60  #1.85 

RYE 

Rye  is  still  selling  at  a  low  price  and 
is  very  inactive. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  #1.75 

BEANS. 

The  bean  situation  looks  very  bright 
over  the  State.  Advices  from  Sutter 
county  are  to  the  effect  that  the  crop  is 
not  as  heavy  as  it  has  been  in  former 
years,  but  the  prices  offered  are  much 
higher.  Four  cents  is  a  common  price 
being  offered  for  kidney  beans.  The  San- 
ta Barbara  Independent,  speaking  of  con- 
ditions in  that  section,  says  beans  are 
being  harvested  and  while  the  dry  soils 
have  not  filled  the  pods  as  full  as  usual, 
most  of  the  crop  will  be  very  good.  The 
demand  seems  to  be  stronger  than  last 
year  and  the  prices  are  likely  to  be  high- 
er. A  dispatch  from  Woodland  says  that 
the  bean  crop  in  the  river  districts  will 
be  unusually  light  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  spring  showers.  Reports  from  Santa 
Maria  are  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
bean  crop  is  the  best  that  this  section 
has  seen  in  many  years.  Advices  from 
Sherman  Island  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  growers  there  have  a  splendid  crop 
of  beans  and  are  being  offered  5  cents  a 
pound  for  some  of  the  colored  varieties. 
J.  M.  Waterman,  manager  of  the  lima 
bean  association  reports  that  the  Ven- 
tura county  crop  is  about  10  per  cent 
short.  Santa  Barbara  county  will  be  a 
little  short,  Los  Angeles  will  have  the 
same  crop  as  last  year,  while  San  Diego 
will  have  a  much  larger  crop  than  last 
year,  some  50,000  bags  as  compared  to 
10,000  bags  last  year. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $4.25  #4.50 

Blackeyes    4.25  #4.50 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  #3.65 

Garvanzos    2.25  #2.40 

Horse  Beans    1.50  #1.60 

Small  Whites    2.75  #3.00 

Large  Whites    3.00  #3.15 

Limas    4.00  #4.25 

Pea    3.25  #3.50 

Pink    3.60  #3.75 

Red    3.50  #4.00 

Red  Kidneys   3.50 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  stiffening  up  a  bit, 
especially  in  alfalfa  seed,  as  the  demand 


is  getting  quite  strong  of  late  over  the 
State. 

Alfalfa    16    #18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%C 

Canary    3VG@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5»Ac 

Hemp    3    @  3M«c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    7'/jC 

Yellow  Mustard    5'/4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.50@  3.75 

FLOUR. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  #6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    5.80  #6.20 

Superfine    4.60  #5.00 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.00  #5.25 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

t  HAY. 

The  Hollister  Advance,  speaking  of  hay 
conditions  in  that  locality,  says  the  mar- 
ket continues  quiet  and  inactive  and  there 
is  not  much  prospect  of  improvement  un- 
til all  the  consigned  stuff  that  is  being 
rushed  to  the  San  Francisco  market  is 
out  of  the  way.  Hay  that  was  purchased 
early  in  the  season  is  being  shipped  out 
in  limited  quantities.  Practically  most 
of  the  buyers  are  out  of  the  market  and 
the  producers  are  holding  for  a  raise. 
Hay  receipts  In  San  Francisco  have  been 
very  heavy  during  the  last  month  so  that 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  good 
prices.  Receipts  have  averaged  some  476 
tons  a  day.  Most  of  the  consumers  have 
filled  their  lofts  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  of  hay  and  from  now  on  the  trend 
of  the  hay  market  will  be  watched  with 
interest  as  its  true  bearing  can  now  be 
told.  California  obtained  the  10,000-ton 
hay  shipment  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
This  should  help  matters  out  consider- 
ably. The  alfalfa  market  still  continues 
strong  and  heavy  shipments  are  being 
made  to  Northern  points. 

Good  Wheat  Hay   $  8.00@  12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   9.00@11.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   9.00@12.00 

Tame  Oats    8.00@12.00 

Wild  Oat    7.00@10.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

This  market  is  brightening  up  under 
heavy  purchases  all  over  the  State  from 
farmers  who  are  stocking  up  for  the 
coming  winter.  Bran  and  snorts  have 
become  so  scarce  that  dealers  over  the 
State  are  finding  it  impossible  to  fill  or- 
ders, and  their  price  has  gone  up  con- 
siderably. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  -per  ton    27.00@30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00(®27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.50@35.50 

.Middlings    33.00@35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    24.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.00@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Shorts    29.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green  corn  is  falling  off  in  price  due 
to  age  and  hardness.  The  vegetable  mar- 
ket all  through  shows  weakness  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  goods  are  mainly  of  poor 
quality,  being  the  end  of  the  season's 
goods.  Tomatoes  are  dropping  off  in 
price  because  of  heavy  arrivals  and  poor 
quality.  Onions  are  a  little  stronger  than 
last  quoted  and  have  gone  up  in  price 
a  little. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.00 

Cantaloupes:  Nutmeg,  box..  40@  70c 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..       75@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Turnips,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box   35@  80c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50@  65c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  65c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   40@  75c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c@  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.25@  1.75 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   45#  60c 

Carrots    90@  1.00 

POTATOES. 

The  Salinas  Burbanks  still  continue  the 
thing  in  the  potato  market.  River  whites 
are  dragging  along  under  heavy  arrivals 
and  small  sales.  Sweet  potatoes  are  a 
little  stronger  than  last  reported. 
Salinas  Burbanks.  per  sack..$1.35@  1.55 

River  Whites,  per  box   90@  1.05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75@  2.10 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

10  and  2«l  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  \ter 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

FINK  LAND  FOR  OBANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IK  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  Dixon  Tribune  says  chicken  rais- 
ers are  selling  their  chickens  by  the 
pound  instead  of  by  the  dozen,  in  that 
section.  Last  week  they  were  charging  16 
cents  a  pound  for  live  chickens.  In  San 
Francisco  the  market  remains  the  same 
as  last  report.  The  Eastern  receipts  con- 
tinue normal  while  California  arrivals  are 
hardly  up  to  the  average.  The  small  and 
inferior  are  dragging  and  cuts  in  prices 
have  to  be  made  to  effect  clearances.  The 
Jewish  New  Year  will  be  celebrated  on 
October  4  and  5,  and  the  Day  of  Atone 
ment  falls  on  October  13.  There  will  lie 
a  big  demand  for  large  fat  hens,  ducks  and 
geese,  and  the  best  market  days  will  be 
September  26  to  30,  inclusive,  for  the  New 
Year  requirements,  and  for  the  latter  holi 
day,  there  will  be  wanted  in  addition  to 
the  above,  mostly  large,  fat  young  stock 
and  turkeys,  which  should  be  offered  for 
sale  here  from  October  3  to  11. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50@  4.50 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.50 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    6.50@  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    8.00@  9.00 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  strong,  with  a  good 
demand.  There  is  very  little  cold  storage 
butter  being  used  on  the  market  at  pres- 
ent. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   32  c 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    28  c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  is  very  strong  and  the 
cold  storage  people  are  rushing  their  prod- 
uct onto  the  market,  which  meets  a  ready 
sale. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   42>L'C 

Firsts    40  c 

Seconds    23  c 

Thirds    20  c 

CHEESE. 

This  market  is  fairly  firm  with  good  ex- 
port shipments  going  out. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16  C 

Firsts    14  c 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   16%C 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fruit  shipments  are  falling  away 
considerably.  To  date  9903  carloads  of 
fruit  had  been  shipped  out  of  California 
as  compared  to  10.16S  last  year.  The  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Distributors'  report  says  for 
the  week  ending  last  Friday  99'...  carloads 
of  peaches  were  shipped  out  of  California. 
24' j  carloads  of  pears,  and  496 carloads 
of  grapes. 

Grapes. — The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors' report  says  that  the  grape  movement 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  200  cars  over 
last  week.  This  consists  almost  entirely 
of  Tokays,  as  the  Malaga  shipments  con- 
tinue very  small  and  will  continue  to  be 
of  small  volume  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Tokays  are  showing  fine  size 
and  color  and  are  giving  splendid  satisfac 
tion  in  all  markets.  Movement  during  the 
coming  week  can  be  expected  to  be  main 
tained  at  about  the  same  volume  as  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  days.  Emperor  and 
Cornichon  grapes  are  showing  up  in  good 
shape  and  will  be  ready  to  go  forward  in 
straight  cars  in  about  two  weeks. 

Reports  from  Stanislaus  are  to  the  ef 
feet  that  Tokays  brought  $1.15  per  crate 
in  the  New  York  market.  The  Italian 
Swiss  colony  recently  advanced  the  price 
of  wine  grapes  at  Lemoore  $2,  making  the 
price  now  paid  $10  a  ton.    The  Healds- 


btirg  grape  growers  are  very  much  exer- 
cised over  the  low  price  of  wine  grapes, 
they  being  offered  but  $5  a  ton  cash  and 
in  the  event  of  the  wine  selling  for  9 
cents  per  gallon  an  additional  $4  a  ton 
will  be  paid  next  May.  The  growers  ex- 
pected a  far  better  price  than  this,  as  the 
independent  wineries  were  paving  from 
$11  to  $11.50  a  ton. 

A  dispatch  from  Marysville  says  that 
shipping  of  wine  grapes  from  that  place 
has  commenced.  Some  of  the  shipments 
go  to  Sacramento  and  others  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  best  prices  are  being  paid  at 
Sacramento  which  average  around  $11, 
while  the  San  Francisco  prices  are  only 
$7  and  $x  a  box.  The  Migliavaeca  Wine 
Co.,  of  Napa,  has  fixed  the  price  of  wine 
grapes  at  $12  per  ton  cash  on  delivery  of 
grapes  at  the  winery.  The  grapes  must 
be  standard  and  must  contain  not  less 
than  22  per  cent  sugar. 

A  dispatch  from  Cloverdale  says  that 
the  grape  market  is  very  bad.  The  Clover- 
dale  winery  allied  to  the  Italian  Swiss  col- 
ony, is  paying  from  $S  to  $10  a  ton.  The 
first  payment  will  be  made  at  the  close 
of  the  crushing  season  and  the  second  will 
be  due  on  February  15.  As  a  rule  the 
growers  are  finding  the  vintage  higher 
than  last  year.  The  California  Wine  As- 
sociation announced  to  the  vineyardists  of 
Geyserville  that  it  would  pay  $5  a  ton 
cash  for  grapes  and  »4  extra  if  wine  sold 
for  9  cents  by  May.  The  Livermore  Her- 
ald reports  that  the  yield  of  grapes  in 
that  vicinity  will  be  light,  averaging 
scarcely  one-half  a  crop.  The  prices  be- 
ing paid  vary  from  $12  paid  for  black  va- 
rieties to  $15  paid  for  white  grapes. 

Peaches. — The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors say  a  few  Salways  are  still  going 
forward,  but  the  bulk  of  the  movement  has 
been  of  clings.  There  are  very  few  more 
of  either  variety  available  and  this  com- 
ing week  will  probably  mark  the  close 
of  the  season. 

Pears. — Shipment  of  this  variety  has 
now  reached  very  small  proportions  and 
there  are  very  few  left  in  the  State. 

Apples. — The  first  carload  of  four  tier 
Watsonville  Newtown  Pippins  for  the  sea- 
son have  been  sold  in  London  at  the  rate 
of  $2.76  per  box.  This  is  a  much  better 
price  than  was  received  last  year,  as  the 
first  shipment  only  brought  $1.75  per 
box. 

The  grape  market  at  San  Francisco  is 
very  weak  under  heavy  arrivals.  Every 
branch  in  this  department  has  fallen  down 
in  price.  The  apple  market  also  shows 
a  slight  falling  off.  Berries  and  figs  are 
weakening  while  Salway  peaches  are  a 
glut  on  the  market.  Wine  grapes  are  very 
weak  under  large  arrivals. 
Grapes,  per  crate — 

Seedless   $     BOg  75c 

Wine  Grapes,  per  ton    s.onft  12.00 

Isabellas    50ft  75c 

Muscat    50ft  75c 

Tokav    50ft  75c. 

Black    40#  70c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins,  4  tier    1.20®  1.35 

Other  varieties    65ft  90c 

Fancv  Red    LOO'"  1.31 

Bellefleur    90@  1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00@  6.00 

Blackberries    6.50@  8.00 

Raspberries    6.00®  8.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb    03ft  So 

Peaches,  freestone,  large  box      75®  1.00 

Clingstone    50ft  SOc 

Prunes,  per  crate    1.00ft  1.20 

Quinces,  per  box   75ft  1.00 

Pears,  per  box   50ft'  1.00 

Bartlett  Pears    1.50ft  2.25 

Figs.  Black,  per  box   60ft  SOc 

White    40@  55c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  effect  of  the  rain  on  the  raisins  was 
not  as  bad  as  was  expected.  On  account  of 
the  shortage  of  this  year's  raisin  crop 
only  wooden  trays  were  used  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  water  did  not  remain  in  the 
trays  as  would  have  happened  had  the 
the  paper  been  used.    A  dispatch  from 
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Hanford  says  a  careful  estimate  of  this 
year's  crop  of  raisins  in  Kings  county 
gives  an  increase  over  last  year  of  2000 
tons,  making-  the  incoming  crop  10,000 
tons.  Of  this  amount  scarcely  one-half 
has  been  contracted  for  although  $70  a  ton 
has  been  reached.  At  present  buying  is 
very  weak  with  a  possibility  of  growers 
who  have  been  holding  for  4-cent  raisins 
having  to  close  their  products  at  a  lower 
figure.  The  best  sale  of  raisins  reported 
at  Hanford  was  made  at  the  Ayres  vine- 
yard. The  crop  sold  for  3%  cents  a  pound 
or  $75  a  ton.  The  regular  crop  around 
North  Ontario  is  selling  for  $70  a  ton.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  crop  is  two-thirds 
bought  up  in  this  locality  and  that  the 
raisins  will  soon  be  delivered  to  the  pack- 
ing houses  in  large  quantities.  The  Fres- 
no Home  Raisin  Co.,  recently  bought  rais- 
ins for  3Vi>  cents,  paying  the  freight.  The 
Fresno  Republican  says  3%  cents  is  be- 
ing bid  for  raisins  not  hurt  by  damp- 
ness. It  is  feared  by  the  growers  that 
the  buyers  will  dock  all  the  raisins, 
whether  they  warrant  it  or  not,  because 
the  rain  fell  on  them. 

County  Statistician  Robertson,  of  Fres- 
no, sends  out  the  following  data  on  the 
California  raisin  crop  of  1910,  by  coun- 
ties: 

Kings  County. — Present  condition  of 
raisin  crop  favorable,  and  15  to  20  per 
•cent  larger  than  last  year.    Wine  grapes 

I    also  fully  as  good  as  last  year. 

Madera  County. — As  regards  size  of 
crop,  seedless  will  be  only  half  a  crop, 
other  varieties  normal.  Wine  grapes  es- 
timated at  one-third  more  than  last  year. 
Vine  hopper  very  bad  in  places. 

Napa  County. — Wine  grapes  only.  An 
increased  acreage  of  400  acres  over  last 

I  year,  8483  acres  in  red  wine  grapes,  1497 
acres  in  white  wine  grapes.  The  crop  last 
year  was  large,  this  year  not  quite  so 
heavy;  grapes  of  fine  quality  and  high 
percentage  of  sugar. 

Riverside  County. — Raisin  output  small. 
Size  of  crop  about  the  same  as  last  year; 

.  condition  good.  Wine  grapes — condition 
good,  size  of  crop  considerably  better  than 
last  year. 

San  Bernardino  County. — The  raisin 
crop  will  be  fully  up  to  normal. 

San  Diego  County. — In  the  El  Cajon 
valley  and  surrounding  country,  the  con- 
dition of  raisin  grapes  is  good,  but  30 
per  cent  below  production  of  last  year. 
The  berries  will  run  short,  and  will  show 
at  the  stemmer  a  rather  large  proportion 
of  2  crown. 

In  the  Escondido  district  the  raisin  crop 
is  reported  normal. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. — Wine  grapes  only; 
condition  fair  to  good,  but  lighter  crop 
than  last  year. 

Yolo  County. — Fair  crop  of  Sultanas 
and  Thompsons,  Muscats  small  berries, 
crop  probably  15  to  20  per  cent  short.  A 
lively  trade  with  San  Francisco  is  devel- 
oping, taking  daily  shipments  of  Thomp- 
sons and  Muscats  for  table  grapes,  hence 
raisins  are  becoming  less  from  year  to 
year. 

Fresno  County. — As  is  well  known, 
Fresno  is  the  center  of  the  raisin-produc- 
ing district  of  California,  and  on  the  aver- 
age produces  about  three-fourths  of  the 
total  crop.  The  majority  of  the  reports 
this  season  are  unfavorable,  and  esti- 
mates vary,  the  shortage  compared  with 
last  year  being  variously  estimated  at 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  some  estimates 
as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

Figs. — The  new  fig  crop  around  Fresno 
was  not  damaged  by  the  recent  rains  for 
as  fast  as  the  figs  dropped  from  the  trees 
they  were  picked  up  and  put  on  trays. 
Some  will  sour  and  crack  open,  but  the 
percentage  will  not  be  very  large. 

Advices  from  Healdsburg  state  that 
$145  a  ton  is  being  paid  for  prunes  in 
that  locality.  In  the  district  near  Por- 
terville  the  prune  crop  this  year  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  district,  and 
many  fat  bank  accounts  are  being  made 
as  a  result.  In  San  Francisco  the  situa- 
tion remains  about  the  same  with  a  bet- 
ter demand  for  peaches.  Prunes  continue 
active  and  strong  at  full  prices.  Most  of 
this  crop  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grow- 
ers and  is  to  be  handled  by  the  jobbers. 
Seedless  raisins  and  Muscats  are  very 


firm  under  a  strong  market. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb. . .  7y2@  8  c 

Figs,  blacg    4 Vi@  4y2c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6y2c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

!  Moorpark,  fancy    13  @13y2c 

Peaches    6    @7  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    5    @  5y2c 

30s,  premium  of  l%c. 

40s,  premium  of  -%c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3    @  3y2c 

Thompson  Seedless  ,   4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3y2c 


Citrus  Fruitsl 

Our  special  citrus  report  from  Los  An- 
geles, says  the  orange  and  lemon  market 
is  in  a  little  better  shape  than  it  was  a 
week  ago.  Auction  prices  are  higher  on 
all  classes  of  stock,  but  with  the  same 
wide  range  of  prices  according  to  quality 
of  fruit  offered.  Sales  have  been  made 
of  best  fruit  as  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  cash  men  were  asking  here,  and  it  was 
a  lucky  thing  for  these  shippers  that 
there  were  no  come-backs  for  their  cash 
offers  of  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  a  box  for  the 
best  fruit.  However,  it  is  only  the  very 
best  stock  that  is  bringing  these  prices, 
the  poorer  stock  selling  at  An  average 
price  that  would  not  mean  more  than 
$2.50  at  this  end,  and  some  fruit  sold 
yesterday  at  less  than  $2  a  box  delivered. 

The  lemon  demand  is  also  slow  but  the 
returns  are  highly  satisfactory.  Shippers 
are  holding  back  their  very  best  stock  in 
hopes  of  a  rise  in  prices  and  are  quoting 
this  stock  at  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  cash  per 
box.  The  auctions  and  interior  market 
show  prices  ranging  from  $3.75  to  $5.25 
for  delivered  fruit. 

There  is  some  interest  being  shown  in 
new  crop  navels  and  the  general  expecta- 
tion is  that  they  will  sell  lower  this  year 
on  account  of  the  very  heavy  crop.  Tulare 
county  stock  is  being  quoted  at  from  $1.75 
to  $2  cash,  and  up  as  high  at  $3  a  box  f. 
o.  b.,  usual  terms  for  very  early  ship- 
ments. Riverside  stock  is  being  quoted 
at  from  $1.75  to  $1.85  for  shipment  up  to 
December  5,  Orange  county  navels  at 
from  $1.45  to  $1.50.  For  November  ship- 
ment brokers  are  offering  $1.20  a  packed 
box  for  sweated  fruit  from  Orange  county, 
and  this  is  30  cents  a  box  lower  than  the 
corresponding  prices  last  year. 

Manager  R.  P.  Burton,  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange,  is  in  Los  Angeles  this 
week,  and  stated  to  your  correspondent 
that  the  Florida  output  of  oranges  this 
year  would  be  but  from  3,500,000  to  4,- 
000,000  boxes  as  against  a  production  of 
6,000,000  boxes  last  year.  This  statement 
is  substantiated  by  a  letter  received  from 
Chase  &  Co.,  of  Jacksonville.  The  Louisi- 
ana output  is  expected  to  be  300,000 
boxes. 

Shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  have 
been  light  for  the  past  two  weeks  from 
California,  which  is  an  indication  that 
the  crop  is  cleaning  up.  There  are  prob- 
ably 400  cars  of  Valencias  left  to  go,  and 
not  over  200  cars  of  lemons  can  be  shipped 
between  now  and  October  31.  Last  year 
over  1000  boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped 
between  this  time  and  the  end  of  the  of- 
ficial shipping  year.  To  date  there  have 
been  shipped  24,705  cars  of  oranges  and 
4531  cars  of  lemons.  To  same  time  last 
year,  30,825  cars  of  oranges  and  5964  cars 
of  lemons. 

The  citrus  situation  remains  weak  and 
unchanged  in  San  Francisco  due  to  the 
small  demand  for  this  kind  of  fruit. 
Oranges — 

Valencias   $  3.50@  4.00 

Standard    3.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00@  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00@  5.50 

Standard    2.50@  3.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75®  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds. — A  member  of  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange  says  that  the 
San  Francisco  operators  in  almonds  have 
undermined,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
growers'  exchange  this  year,  by  selling 
earlier  and  at  cheaper  prices.  The  al- 
monds controlled  by  the  Exchange  were 
not  upon  the  market  for  sale  until  after 
the  outside  dealers  had  finished,  and  for 
a  time  the  trade  was  naturally  supplied 
with  almonds  at  lower  figures  than  Ex- 
change quotations.  The  almond  situa- 
tion in  California,  however,  is  very  strong 
and  the  almond  exchange  will  soon  be 
getting  the  prices  asked. 

Walnuts. — Santa  Ana  reports  state  that 
the  walnuts  are  falling  off  this  season 
three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year  and 
a  month  earlier  than  two  years  ago.  The 
prospects  are  very  bright  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  prices  will  be  high.  Al- 
ready offers  are  being  made  by  indepen- 
dent buyers  that  Insure  a  much  higher 
price  than  was  set  by  the  association  last 
year.  Last  season  7,000,000  pounds  of 
walnuts  were  grown  in  this  county.  The 
crop  this  year  will  be  fully  as  large  al- 
though the  orchards  show  a  lighter  yield. 
The  increase  is  due  to  the  large  number 
of  new  orchards  which  have  just  com- 
menced bearing.  The  nuts  look  well  and 
the  hulls  are  free.  As  high  as  13 y2  cents 
a  pound  has  been  offered  at  Santa  Ana. 
Last  year  the-  association  price  was  11V<> 
cents.   Reports  from  Whittier  Walnut  As- 


sociation are  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
control  of  fully  120  cars  and  that  the  Los 
Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation have  control  of  110  cars.  The 
Richland  Walnut  Association  reports  that 
the  crop  in  that  locality  is  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  short  of  last  year. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Independent  stated 
that  the  fungus  or  blight  has  hurt  the 
crop  considerably  in  that  section.  Many 
of  the  nuts  are  perforated  as  a  result.  In 
San  Francisco  the  market  remains  very 
strong. 


Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16y2c 

IXL    15y.c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14y2c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  13  @13y>c 

Softshell,  No.  2   8y2@  9  c 

HONEY. 


The  honey  market  is  strong  in  all  sec- 
tions and  advices  from  Selma  are  to  the 
effect  that  a  carload  of  honey  in  that  dis- 
trict sold  for  6  cents  a  pound. 


Comb— White    16    @18  c 

Amber    11    @12  c 

Extracted— Water  White   8y2@  9y2c 

Light  Amber    7    @  8  c 

Amber    5y2@  7  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27y2@30  c 

Dark    23    @27  c 

HOPS. 


The  hop  market  is  very  quiet.  Reports 
of  Northern  hops  selling  for  16 y2  cents 
are  made.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  hop  lines. 

1909  crop    11    @15  c 

1910  contracts    11    @16  c 


Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  beef  market  at  the  present  time 
is  as  strong  as  is  usually  found  in  No- 
vember and  December.  Prices  are  all  up- 
ward and  stock  is  very  difficult  to  get,  as 
every  one  is  refusing  to  send  in  his  cat- 
tle until  later  on.  The  lamb  market  is 
full  of  second  grade  stuff,  which  was  held 
over,  while  the  prime  stock  was  sent  to 
market.  Mutton  is  fairly  strong  and  the 
arrivals  are  shading  off  a  bit,  which  in- 
sures better  prices  for  sheep  in  the  near 
future.  Hogs  remain  about  the  same  with 
a  demand  for  heavy  stock  very  poor.  Veal 
is  still  weak  there  being  absolutely  no 
demand  for  this  class  of  stock.  Many  of 
the  stockmen  cannot  account  for  the  drop 
in  price  of  veal.  The  prices  at  present 
are  so  low  that  none  but  dairymen  are 
sending  it  into  the  market. 


Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8M>@  9  c 

Cows    7y2@  8V2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9Vi@10  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9y2@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y2c 

Lambs    liy2@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @14  c 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  5y>c 

No.  2    5    @  5y^c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  ...  4y>@  4%c 

No.  2    3y2@  4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   214®  3y2c 

Calves:   i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5V4@  5y2c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9    @  9y4c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@  9y2c 

Common  Hogs,  lb   7    @  8  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  40  per 

cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 

above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers   4 14®  4y2c 

Ewes    4    @  4U,c 

Lambs    5M>@  5%c 

WOOL. 


This  market  is  very  dull.  In  fact  there 
will  not  be  any  pick  up  until  after  the 
fall  elections.    The  prices  offered  for  the 


fall  clip  are  hardly  enough  to  pay  ex- 
pense of  clipping  and  feed. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    9    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   7    @11  c 

Northern    7    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17y2c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 

HIDES: 


The  hide  market  is  steady  and  there  has 
been  a  large  influx  of  hides  during  the 
last  two  weeks  to  the  tanneries. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10y2c 

Medium  . ,  ,  .  .   .  9'/]c 

Lighv,  Steers,  under  16  ibs..  ,  S.V&c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . . .  8'^c 


Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8%c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18y2c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17y>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  "c 

Fall  Lambs  24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs   •.   25@  50c 


HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  fairly  strong  and 
all  big-boned  animals  meet  a  ready  sale 
in  the  big  city  markets.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  demand,  however,  for  poor  stock. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. ..  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 


MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  very  strong  and 
the  demand  over  the  country  seems  to  in- 
crease. Last  week  19  mules  sold  for  $4000 
at  Ceres. 

!200  lbs  $250@300 

H00  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  change  will  be  noticed  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  W.  S.  Sullivan,  of  Agnews, 
this  week.  Inadvertently  Mr.  Sullivan 
claimed  an  award  at  the  State  Fair  that 
was  not  due  him  and  he  makes  the  cor- 
rection in  this  week's  paper. 


A  subscriber  at  Simi,  Ventura  county, 
sends  us  the  following  news  item,  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  growers  as  well  as 
spraying  machinery  people:  "Several  of 
the  apricot  growers  in  the  Simi  valley, 
Ventura  county,  have  together  purchased 
a  large  power  spraying  outfit.  They  in- 
tend to  spray  their  orchards  for  the  black 
scale,  which  has  been  worse  than  usual 
this  year  in  all  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia." 


The  Mercantile  &  Warehouse  Co.,  of 
Oakland,  advertise  a  new  process  for 
cleaning  alfalfa  seed  from  dodder.  Every 
farmer  knows  what  a  pest  dodder  is,  and 
how  much  more  valuable  is  alfalfa  seed 
when  free  from  this  parasitic  growth.  See 
their  advertisement  in  another  colmun. 


The  Armstrong  Covina  nursery  is  offer- 
ing eucalyptus  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
are  thinking  of  setting  out  a  grove  soon, 
this  announcement  will  be  interesting. 


Now  that  the  new  edition  of  "Califor- 
nia Vegetables,  in  Garden  and  Field,"  is 
ready  for  delivery,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
have  your  orders.    Price  $2,  postpaid. 


"Well  Screens  Keep  Sand  Out,"  is  the 
heading  of  the  new  advertisement  by  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles.  Al- 
most every  farmer  who  irrigates  from  a 
well  is  interested  in  this  announcement. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  offlcce: 

Price. 


The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.60 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms   .60 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 


The  price  at  which  each  book  is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
067  Howard  St.,  Sam  Francisc*. 
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THAT  TRACTS 


PRICE  $1750 

Owing  to  the  special  construction  of  the  drive  wheels  this 
machine  will  give  more  draw-bar  pull  with  less  weight  on  the 
drivers  than  is  possible  with  round  cleated  wheels,  and  what  is 
just  as  important,  it  will  not  roll  and  pack  the  ground  when  used 
on  plowed  land. 

It  is  equipped  with  a  .10  B.H.P.  engine  mounted  low  on  the 
frame,  eliminating  practically  all  vibration.  This  engine  is  built 
specially  for  traction  service  and  is  of  very  simple  and  durable 
construction,  easy  to  operate,  and  cheap  to  maintain. 

In  ordinary  plowing  this  outfit  will  easily  plow  an  acre  an 
hour,  pulling  four  furrows  and  using  less  than  3  gallons  of  dis- 
tillate per  acre.  The  engine  can  also  be  run  stationary  for  pump- 
ing water  or  any  other  purpose. 

For  further  information  write  for  circular  to 

JOHNSON  TRACTOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 


BENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER 


Notice  the  Roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  This  feature,  without  de- 
creasing the  capacity,  insures  the  strength  that  enables  our  scrapers 
to  stand  the  most  severe  tests.  On  a  large  dirt-moving  job  recently 
a  number  of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used.  The  BENICIA 
FRESNO  SCRAPER  was  the  only  scraper  that  did  not  have  to  go 
to  the  shop  for  repairs.  Because  of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl, 
which  prevents  the  bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load,  because 
every  part  of  this  scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and  securely 
held  in  place,  and  because  the  handle  is  so  placed  that  the  scraper 
is  always  perfectly  balanced,  the  BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER 
outlasted  all  the  others. 

Made  In  the  usual  sizes.   3,  3>  L>,  4  and  5  leet. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <  m*  >  on 
the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  work. 
Cat  the  Price  la  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St,   San  Francisco. 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  560  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  9  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  Instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  In  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.  Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Kckai.  Press. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St,  Sacramento.  Cel. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box— prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  /or  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumpt. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 
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Beet  Sugar  in  California. 

By  Mr.  ('.  F.  Saylor,  beet  sugar  expert,  in  Report  No. 
92  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

California  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  study  of  con- 
ditions, benefits  and  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry. It  was  the  cradle  of  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Here  is  located  the 
oldest  continuously  successful  plant  in  this  coun- 
try, the  plant  established  at  Alvarado,  CaL,  in 
1879.  The  beet-sugar  plants  of  today,  however, 
are  not  very  similar  to  this  original.  Even  at 
Alvarado  the  industry  shows  a  marked  evolution, 
the  plant  being  now  a  modern,  up-to-date  concern. 

In  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry has  encountered  trying  experiences.  Orig- 
inally the  moisture  for  the  crop  was  from  rain- 
fall. For  a  period  the  State  experienced  drouths 
which  tended  to  discourage  the  industry.  It  came 
to  a  standstill  during  this  period,  and  no  new  fac- 
tories were  built.  But  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  climatic  conditions  have  been  more  favor- 
able, and  the  industry  has  enjoyed  a  new  period 
of  growth.  Several  of  the  older  plants  have  been 
enlarged,  and  the  districts  arc  producing  a  higher 
tonnage  per  acre  and  a  better  quality  of  beds. 
The  manufacturing  companies  are  able  more 
readily  to  secure  larger  acreages. 

In  California,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  shortage  of  beet  supplies,  some  of  the 
beet-sugar  companies  have  either  bought  or 
rented  lands  for  the  growing  of  beet  crops.  This 
policy  hss  been  conducive  to  the  permanence  of 
the  industry.  Factory  managers  in  this  State 
pay  as  high  as  $20  an  acre  rent.  In  several  in- 
stances they  have  secured  tracts  containing  over 
1000  acres.  Results  arc 
now  generally  encour- 
aging. Four  new  plants 
have  been  established 
recently — at  Hamilton. 
Visalia,  Corcoran  and 
Santa  Ana.  On  accounl 
of  favorable  conditions 
for  making  long  cam- 
paigns, the  f  a  c  t  o  r  y 
managers  are  strenu- 
ously endeavoring  to 
extend  the  planted 
areas.  Irrigation  is  now 
utilized  quite  extensive- 
ly in  producing  sugar 
beets.  Irrigation  water 
is  drawn  from  running- 
streams,  from  flowing 
artesian  wells  and  from 
wells  requiring  pumps. 
In  many  parts  of  the 
State  water  is  found  in 
strata  near  the  surface. 
If  it  does  not  rise  to  the 

surface  naturally,  it  is  pumped  into  ditches 
means  of  electricity,  gasoline  or  other  power. 

Traction  engines  and  gang  plows  are  used  con 
siderably  for  breaking  up  the  soil,  also  for  pro 


pelling  train  loads  of  beets  to  the  factory.  The 
producers  are  investigating  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  traction  engine  for  harvesting. 


The  Way  a  Sugar  Beet  Ought  to  Grow. 


r 


Oxnard,  California 

by 


'The  Ideal  Plant  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Industry  in  the  United  States 


The  crops  generally  produced  in  the  State  arc 
well  adapted  to  rotation  with  sugar  heels.  They 
are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  alfalfa,  melons,  po 
tatoes,  and  other  root  crops.     These  crops  also 


offer  in  connection  with  sugar  beets,  pulps,  and 
waste  molasses.  ;i  substantial  stock-food  ration 
which  encourages  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  also  promotes  the  dairy  and  creamery  busi- 
ness. 

Alkali  exists  in  the  soil  of  California  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  found  that  sugar 
beets  thrive  Wetter  than  most  crops  on  alkali  soil. 
They  gradually  extract  this  salt  from  the  soil, 
leaving  it  freer  and  in  better  condition  for  other 
croppings.  Sometimes  this  land  is  improved  by 
tile  drains. 

The  greatest  advantage  which  California  has 
over  other  States  in  growing  sugar  beets  lies  in 
the  length  of  its  planting  season.  In  many  cases 
beets  may  be  planted  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  January.  There  are  whole  fac- 
tory districts  that  can  be  so  planted.  On  account 
of  this  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  long  factory 
campaigns.  Seeding  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
have  beets  maturing  at  different  times.  The  fac- 
tory begins  work  as  the  earlier  plantings  mature, 
and  continues  until  the  maturity  of  the  latest 
crops.  Beets  can  also  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
they  are  needed,  and  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
deterioration  as  if  harvested  and  placed  in  bins. 
A  sugar  factory  in  California  can  easily  double 
the  days  of  its  operations  as  compared  with  those 
farther  east.  Factories  in  the  Eastern  States, 
Mississippi  valley,  Colorado  and  Utah  can  not 
prolong  their  campaigns  in  this  way.  Beets  must 
not  he  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw,  but  they  are 
not  injured  by  freezing  if  they  are  kept  frozen 
solid  until  worked. 

The  beets  produced  in  California  as  a  rule  run 
very  high  in  sugar  content.    Beets  grown  for  one 

plant  in  California  in 
190!)  averaged  during 
its  campaign  20  per 
cent  of  sugar  with  a 
purity  coefficient  of  85*. 
This  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable achievement. 
Nothing  like  it  has  oc- 
curred anywhere  else. 

During  the  past  sea- 
son the  beet  growers 
of  California,  produced 
882,000  tons  of  beets  on 
83.000  acres,  or  an  av- 
erage of  70.03  tons  pei- 
acre.  At  an  average  of 
$5  per  ton  these  beets 
were  worth  $4,410,000. 
The  factories  produced 
from  these  beets  127,- 
272  tons  of  Bug  a  r, 
worth  at  $4.50  per  hun- 
dredweight, $11,454.- 
480. 

Climatic  and  other 
conditions  at  the  various  plants  throughout  the 
Stale  in  1!)09  were  as  follows: 

Alvarado. — Normal  conditions  prevailed  in  the 


(  Continued  on  Page  274.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Sept.  27,  1910 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

1.14 

58 

46 

Red  Bluff- 

.40 

.69 

92 

56 

Sacramento 

.18 

.31 

92 

50 

San  Francisco... 

.04 

.24 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

.08 

.24 

80 

50 

Fresno   

.98 

.19 

94 

58 

Independence. . . 

.99 

.15 

84 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.40 

.41 

86 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.04 

.03 

84 

56 

San  Diego  

.06 

.03 

74 

58 

The  Week. 


Along  the  coast  at  least  the  days  an-  dark  ex- 
cept when  they  escape  at  midday  from  the  fog 
curtains.  It  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  August 
to  obscure  our  usually  sunny  September.  As 
south  winds  prevail  there  seems  to  be  something 
doing  toward  the  usual  cyclonic  movements  which 
whirl  in  storms  from  the  North  Pacific,  as  we  re- 
marked recently  in  connection  with  the  rains  from 
the  Sonoran  system,  which  strayed  from  their 
usual  courses  and  opened  our  rainy  esason  with 
vaudeville  in  place  of  the  legitimate  meterological 
drama.  As,  however,  we  are  now  getting  fogs  in 
place  of  real  early  rams,  we  cannot  release  the 
wisdom  which  we  have  canned  as  "timely  sug- 
gestions for  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season." 
and  are  forced  to  other  recourses,  such,  for  in- 
instance  as  trying  to  force  a  suggestion  which 
we  would  be  flattered  to  have  called  dry.  but 
which  may  after  all  be  Hat.  If  we  mistake  not 
the  teachings  of  the  meteorologists  the  reason  why 
we  are  receiving  fog  instead  of  rain  is  because  the 
upper  air  is  warmer  than  the  lower  air  or  the 
earth  surface  upon  which  it  rests.  If  the  upper 
air  was  colder,  cold  enough  to  cause  a  more 
effective  condensation  of  atmospheric  vapor  we 
would  find  rain  falling.  We  presume  that  as  soon 
as  more  violent  aerial  movements  occur  and  a 
proper  degree  of  coolness  arrives  we  shall  have 
out  customary  opening  rains.  Cool  above  and 
warm  below  becomes  therefore  a  brief  statement 
of  conditions  which  produce  something  effective: 
in  this  case  water  to  moisten  the  ground.  Con- 
versely, warm  above  and  cool  below  produces  an 
ineffective  effort  at  moistening,  viz.:  fog.  The 
suggestion  from  these  phenomena  obviously  is 
that  a  man  who  keeps  his  head  cool  and  his  feet 
warm  is  effective  for  enterprise  and  accomplish- 
ment, and  conversely,  a  man  who  has  his  head 
hot  and  his  feet  cold  will  always  be  in  a  fog  so 
far  as  clear  thinking  and  resolute  doing  are  con- 
cerned. The  application  of  this  chunk  of  wisdom 
is  of  course  that  however  the  season  opens  and 
however  it  proceeds  afterward,  it  is  the  man  with 
cool  head  and  warm  feet  who  will  be  able  to  see 
clearly  and  do  effectively  whatever  the  exigency 
of  affairs  demands.  Such  a  condition  is  especially 
commended  to  our  new  Californians  who  will  soon 
be  told  that  the  gophers  and  wild  geese  are  giving 
clear  prophecies  of  a  dry  year.  It  is  now  the 
season  for  just  such  foolishness. 


In  our  live  stock  department  this  week  will  be 
found  a  brief  and  pointed  letter  from  Mr.  Fred 
K.  Smith  of  Napa,  protesting  against  the  exalta- 
tion of  certain  sensational  displays  in  connection 
with  the  live  stock  industry  in  such  a  way  that 
they  not  only  obscure  other  undertakings  of  the 
fair  managers  for  the  advancement  of  the  stock 
interest,  but  may  be  intrinsically  undesirable,  as 
Mr.  Smyth  pertinently  suggests.  In  a  private  let 
ter  to  the  editor  .Mr.  Smyth  makes  another  point 
which  he  perhaps  considered  too  sentimental  to 
include  in  his  public  utterance,  but  which  con- 
veys to  our  mind  such  assurance  of  his  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  worth  and  nobility  of  the  horse 
and  such  a  touching  tribute  to  the  animal  as  an 
embodiment  of  man's  selection  ami  training  that 
we  cannot  selfishly  appropriate  it  for  our  personal 
uplift  and  enjoyment.  Mi-.  Smyth  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  new  departure  in  entertaining  the 
crowd,  such  as  substituting  roping  steers  for  har- 
ness races,  was  anything  but  an  improvement 
either  from  a  moral  or  an  educational  point  of 
view.  The  thing  that  struck  me  more  forcibly 
than  anything  else  at  the  fair  was  that  our  Ameri- 
can bred  trotter,  while  being  warmed  up  for 
races  or  merely  jogged  along  the  track  was  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  his  driver  as  to 
pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  many  dis- 
tracting things  going  on  on  the  track  itself.  It 
was  a  great  triumph  for  our  American  methods  of 
handling  our  trotters,  and  showed  the  patience, 
skill  and  brains  that  have  made  our  drivers 
famous  the  world  over,  and  the  wonderful  im- 
provement in  docility,  speed  and  nerve  control  of 
our  trotting  bred  horses.  Which  is  more  uplift- 
ing to  the  people  to  watch,  such  a  performance,  or 
a  poor  frightened  steer  running  down  the  track, 
with  no  show  of  escape,  but  doomed  to  be  thrown 
down  with  such  violence  as  to  break  a  horn  or 
suffer  other  bodily  and  mental  injury.'  Yet  the 
rythmic  hoof-beats  of  the  Hying  trotters  elicited 
hardly  a  ripple  of  applause,  while  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd  when  a  steer  was  thrown  could  be 
heard  beyond  the  entrance  gate.  Which  is  more 
in  line  with  your  university  teaching:  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trotter,  or  the  mangling  of  a 
steer?" 


We  have  not  allowed  Mr.  Smyth  to  ask  this 
question  for  the  sake  of  answering.  We  will  not 
insult  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  our  read- 
ers by  imposing  an  answer  upon  them.  Mr. 
Smyth  uses  the  interrogative  form  for  emphasis, 
not  reply.  Even  the  men  who  arrange  for  such 
things  at  our  State  fairs  would  hardly  try  to  de- 
fend their  action  except  for  gate  money  and  sup- 
port. They  know  as  well  as  others,  perhaps  bet- 
ter, that  such  things  are  an  expedient,  and  they 
would  like  to  escape  from  them.  But  this  is  not 
the  point  of  Mr.  Smyth's  writing  which  we  desire 
to  call  particular  attention  to.  He  noticed  that 
the  trained  horse  paid  no  attention  to  what  an 
untrained  horse  would  regard  as  alarming  phe- 
nomena, fraught  with  bodily  danger  and  impelling 
him  to  break  from  all  control  and  fly  for  safety. 
Here  is  then  in  the  trained  horse  a  mental  atti- 
tude of  self  control,  a  disregard  of  exciting  cir- 
cumstances, a  confidence  in  the  touch  of  the  driver 
as  carried  through  the  reins  or  the  whisper  of  his 
voice  which  fell  upon  his  trained  ear — all  of  which 
are  the  product  of  training,  of  refinement,  of  re- 
moval from  the  wild  and  brutal,  and  therefore  a 
work  of  education.  Many  occasions  arise  in  com- 
mon experience  when  a  horse  seems  to  display 
more  sense  than  a  man.  and  the  term  "horse 
sense"  conveys  a  stinging  rebuke  to  humanity. 
Mr.  Smyth  could  hardly  convey  his  thought  in 


more  forcible  form  than  he  chose  for  his  timely 
suggestion. 


Speakina:  about  an  educational  uplift,  we  hope 
our  readers  will  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the 
abundant  announcements  of  Farmers'  Week  at 
the  University  Farm  which  the  California  journals 
are  generously  printing.  Particularly,  probably, 
the  day  of  the  week  (Thursday.  October  lM 
which  will  be  given  to  a  "conference  on  country 
life"  should  be  emphasized.  This  will  be  the  third 
Country  Life  meeting  held  at  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis.  The  first  was  held  just  before  the  visit 
of  the  Roosevell  commission  to  this  State:  the 
second  was  held  in  October  of  last  year,  and  con- 
sisted of  an  afternoon  and  evening  during  Farm- 
ers' Week  devoted  to  genera^liscussion.  This 
year  a  day  and  evening  have  been  set  aside  and  a 
program  arranged  with  a  view  to  securing  a  very 
full  discussion  of  the  country  life  problems  of 
California.  The  purpose  in  view  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  various  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  development  of  satisfactory 
living  conditions  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 
Here,  as  in  other  States,  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency, especially  on  the  part  of  the  young  people, 
to  leave  the  farms  for  the  city,  and  it  is  believed 
by  men  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  situa- 
tion that  this  can  only  be  checked  by  making 
country  living  more  attractive  and  its  rewards 
more  sure.  How  this  can  be  done  in  California  is 
the  question  to  which  the  Davis  conference  will 
be  addressed. 


We  are  delighted  to  be  appealed  to  as  "a  leader 
of  thought  and  action  in  every  community  in  Cali- 
fornia" to  give  our  opinion  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  the  two  interests  working  for  Panama 
celebrations  in  California  in  1915  being  harmon- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  opportunities 
which  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  desire.  Our 
opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  both  communities 
proceeding  to  secure  their  celebrations  and  both 
of  them  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  congressional 
approval  for  California's  ambition  and  to  pass 
the  amendments  at  the  next  election  which  will 
enable  California  to  adequately  prepare  to  justify 
the  national  confidence  in  our  State.    The  letter 
of  Director  General  Collier  of  San  Diego,  asking 
us  to  favor  the  movement  in  which  both  our  coast 
cities  are  interested,  has  these  statements:  "New 
Orleans  is  making  desperate  efforts  to  secure  Con- 
gressional recognition  for  a  great  world's  fair 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in 
191").    In  order  to  win.  San  Francisco  must  make 
the  fight  of  her  life.    The  success  of  the  fair  in 
San  Diego  depends  largely  upon  a  great  world's 
fair  being  held  in  San  Francisco.    Probably  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  travelers  who  visit  the  fair  in  San 
Francisco  will  also  visit  the  San  Diego  fair  for  the 
reason   that   most   round-trip  tickets  will  cover 
both  locations.    Should  the  great  world's  fair  go 
to  New  Orleans,  San  Diego  would  be  in  very  poor 
shape  to  hold  a  successful  exposition.    If  she  had 
the  only  celebration  in  the  United  States  in  the 
way  of  an  exposition,  she  could  make  a  success  of 
it.    Through  a  joint  exposition  in  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego,  southern  California  will  receive 
the  widest  possible  advertising,  the  benefits  from 
which  cannot  be  overestimated."     We  are  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  that  program.    It  will  be  the 
greatest  thing  ever  for  the  State.    We  also  fully 
agree  with  another  statement  of  General  Collier, 
that  "bringing  the  two  interests  firmly  together 
for  harmonious  action  and  defining  the  scope  for 
each  exposition,  making  it  possible  to  hold  two 
expositions  in  California  in  1915,  will  be  certain 
to  add  to  the  glory  of  and  aid  greatly  in  material 
advancement  of  California." 
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An  exceedingly  interesting  situation  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  California  dried  fruits  in 
Prance.  It  seems  that  French  chemists  found 
boracic  acid  in  them,  and  as  this  material  was  not 
used  in  their  preparation  the  inference  was  that 
analysis  would  show  this  substance  naturally  in 
them.  This  point  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  ex- 
porters, and  now  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Paris  has  informed  the  State  Department  that  he 
has  been  advised  by  the  foreign  office  that  recent 
analysis  had  shown  that  boracic  acid  existed  nor- 
mally in  nearly  all  fruits.  In  consequence  he  said 
the  California  dried  fruits  in  the  future  would  be 
subjected  by  the  French  government  to  an  analy- 
sis less  stringent  than  formerly,  one  which  would 
show  boracic  acid  only  when  present  in  the  fruit 
from  other  than  natural  causes.  A  certificate  of 
origin  for  dried  fruits  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  California  dried  fruit  growers  will  not  be  re- 
quired by  the  French  government.  Thus  we  es- 
cape one  peril.  The  sulphur  question  is  the  next 
to  be  favorably  answered. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  proposed  plan  for 
restoring  dredged  lands  along  the  American  river 
is  thus  described  :  "About  one-fifth  of  the  area  is 
gold  bearing  and  will  be  dredged,  after  which  the 
land  will  be  planted  with  trees.  This  land  need 
never  afterward  lie  plowed;  a  layer  of  cobble- 
stones being  laid  on  top  of  the  ground  to  hold  the 
moisture  underneath  and  prevent  a  growth  of 
weeds."  This  is  theoretically  possible;  that  is, 
fruit  trees  will  grow  and  bear  with  the  land  sur- 
face covered  with  stones,  providing  their  is  good 
soil  below.  There  are,  in  fact,  trees  now  growing 
in  such  stony  places.  It  will,  however,  be  inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  scheme  will  be  worked  out 
profitably.  It  may  be  necessary  to  introduce 
aeroplanes  for  picking  and  hauling  fruit,  for  hand 
carrying  over  cobbles  would  be  strenuous.  Per- 
haps pruning,  spraying  and  other  orchard  opera- 
tions could  also  be  accomplished  from  above. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Too  Late  for  This  Season. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orchard  of  36  acres 
of  20-year-old  prune  trees  which  have  always 
been  very  heavy  producers,  but  are  showing  lack 
of  vitality  and  a  considerable  curtailment  of  new 
growth.  I  gave  the  orchard  an  application  of 
complete  fertilizer  a  year  ago  and  followed  it  up 
last  February  with  600  pounds  of  gypsum  per 
acre,  but  fail  to  sec  any  material  results,  so  I  have 
concluded  to  put  in  an  irrigation  plant  and  give 
the  trees  a.  drink.  Would  you  consider  it  advis- 
able to  put  any  water  around  the  trees  as  late  as 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  or  as  soon  as  the 
present  crop  of  fruit  is  removed? — Prune  Grower. 
Chico,  Cal. 

It  would  probably  avail  nothing  to  use  water  so 
late  unless  the  rains  should  be  greatly  delayed  and 
the  trees  might  not  be  able  to  get  moisture  enough 
to  compensate  for  current  evaporation.  In  that 
case  the  trees  could  be  helped  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  late  irrigation,  dieback  might  be  pre- 
vented and  the  tree  strengthened  for  next  year. 
If.  however,  rains  come  as  usual  in  your  vicinity 
this  would  not  be  required,  and  if  rains  should  be 
in  good  amount  later  winter  irrigation  might  not 
In1  needed.  Tf,  however,  it  should  be  a  dry  year 
you  can  make  good  winter  use  of  your  irrigating 
plant.  Its  chief  service  will  probably  be  found 
in  irrigation  in  July,  which  will  give  you  a  larger 
prune  and  better  bloom  for  the  following  year. 

Dilatory  Beans  and  Bean  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  acres  of  pink 
beans  planted  the  last  of  June,  near  Tulare  Lake, 
which  although  they  have  bloomed  profusely,  do 


not  appear  to  make  any  beans.  Will  you  tell  me 
why,  and  also  indicate  something  of  the  food  value 
of  such  bean  hay — the  bean  hay  and  the  experi- 
ence being  all  I  am  likely  to  get  out  of  it. — R.  E., 
Hanford. 

It  is  probable  that  your  beans  have  been  grow- 
ing too  riotously,  owing  to  the  soil  conditions,  and 
possibly,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  prevented 
from  setting  pods  because  of  the  high  tempera- 
tures. It  is  true  in  various  parts  of  the  valley 
that  beans  will  grow  exceedingly  well  and  yet  not 
bear  fruit  during  the  hot  season,  but  will  continue 
blooming  and  set  pods  later.  When  this  is  the 
case,  there  is,  of  course,  great  danger  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  mature  the  crop,  because  of  the 
early  frosts  which  are  usual  in  low  places.  The 
pink  bean  is  the  best  bean  to  grow  under  valley 
conditions,  but  its  behavior  with  you  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  your  conditions  are  not  favorable 
for  fruiting. 

Bean  straw  after  thrashing  the  bean  crop  has 
good  feeding  value  and  has  been  sold  at  from  $2.50 
to  $5  per  ton.  Bean  hay  made  from  the  cutting 
of  immature  beans  would  have  a  higher  feeding 
value,  providing  it  is  found  possible  to  cure  it  sat- 
isfactorily. It  should  be  worth  as  such,  not  as 
the  best  alfalfa  hay,  but  as  an  ordinary  grade  of 
alfalfa  which  is  perhaps  rather  stemmy.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  curing  will  come  from  the  liability  of 
the  growth  to  decay,  unless  the  air  and  soil  are 
very  dry  at  the  time  of  cutting. 

Sweet  Clover  as  a  Cover  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  informed  that  the  Meli- 
lotus  clover  is  better  than  vetch  or  burr  clover 
for  cover  crop.  What  do  you  say  about  that? 
I  have  been  using  common  vetch  for  cover  crops 
in  my  walnut  orchard.  If  you  know  there  is  a 
better  cover  crop,  please  let  me  know,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  have  a  good  cover  crop  this  winter. 
My  trees  are  about  25  years  old.  I  have  been 
irrigating  since  three  years  ago.  The  orchard  is 
yielding  about  1400  pounds  per  acre  this  season, 
but  it  had  been  neglected  badly  before  I  came  into 
possession  of  it.  Some  nuts  are  not.  fully  de- 
veloped. Does  it  need  fertilizer  to  make  nuts  de- 
velop well?  And  what  kind  of  fertilizer? — 
Grower,  Ventura. 

Whether  white  sweet  clover,  melilotus,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  Oregon  vetch,  you  can  only  deter- 
mine by  trying  both  and  see  which  will  give  you 
the  largest  winter  growth  for  plowing  under  in 
the  spring.  There  is  every  good  reason  to  expect 
much  from  the  melilotus  in  this  connection.  It  is 
a  very  free-growing,  deep-rooting  plant,  and 
therefore  likely  to  act  very  satisfactorily  in  the 
way  of  soil  improvement.  In  Arizona,  some  years 
ago,  it  was  pronounced  the  best  of  the  legumes 
for  green  manuring.  It  is  a  very  tough  plant  in 
situations  that  please  it  and  will  perhaps  be  a 
little  more  difficult  to  cover  under  well  than  the 
vetch,  but  hardly  likely  to  be  too  coarse  where  it 
is  only  allowed  to  grow  for  a  few  months.  It  is 
a  better  grower  under  low  temperature  than  al- 
falfa. It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  try  part 
of  your  land  in  vetch  and  part  in  melilotus  to  get 
the  definite  information  which  you  desire. 

If  you  are  sure  that  your  soil  has  moisture 
enough  to  fully  develop  the  nuts,  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer would  be  rational,  but  many  times  we  have 
recourse  to  fertilization  when  the  plant  needs 
chiefly  water.  Forms  of  phosphate  and  potash 
are  probably  most  largely  concerned  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  fruit. 

Grass  for  Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  sow  this  fall  some 
green  grass  to  be  plowed  in  next  spring  to  im- 
prove the  soil  of  part  of  my  land.  I  read  for  that 
purpose  a  bulletin  I  had  from  the  government, 
but  the  conditions  are  so  different  here  in  Cali- 
fornia that  I  am  very  much  puzzled  which  kind  to 
select.    I  though  clover  was  the  best,  but  I  re- 


member that  in  the  old  country  where  we  sow  it 
in  the  fall  with  some  kind  of  cereal  that  in  the 
spring  the  clover  was  pretty  poor  and  would  not 
have  much  fertilizing  power.  So  I  beg  you  to 
help  me  on  the  hard  question. — E.  T.,  Napa. 

There  is  no  grass  which  grows  quickly  enough 
to  be  worth  seeding  in  the  fall  for  spring  plowing. 
It  is  a  good  deal  better  to  use  a  grain,  either  bar- 
ley or  rye,  for  the  seed  is  cheap,  the  growth  quick 
and  you  get  a  good  deal  of  green  stuff  to  plow 
under.  Legumes  are,  of  course,  better  because  of 
their  ability  to  absorb  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and 
common  burr  clover  is  about  the  best  winter 
grower.  The  common  vetch  (also  called  the  Ore- 
gon vetch,  where  it  is  grown)  is  also  worth  try- 
ing. You  will  have  to  try  several  plants  and  note 
which  makes  the  best  growth  and  thus  determine 
for  yourself  what  you  shall  use  largely  in  later 
years. 

Olive  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  give  data  on 
the  olive  industry  of  California?  I  would  like 
also,  if  you  have  it,  to  have  some  figures  on  the 
acreage  in  the  State,  and  also  concerning  the 
olive  oil  and  pickle  factories. — Enquirer,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

The  latest  available  figures  place  the  acreage  of 
olive  trees  in  this  State  as  22,050  and  the  product 
of  oil  and  pickles  as  amounting  to  $1,850,000,  but 
these  figures  are  hardly  more  than  estimates  and 
may  be  wide  of  the  mark.  We  cannot  give  you 
the  number  of  oil  and  pickle  factories.  There  are 
certainly  more  than  twenty-five  producing  a  con- 
siderable product. 

Although  there  has  been  much  disappointment 
in  the  non-bearing  of  olive  trees  in  some  localities, 
and  although  it  is  very  clear  that  the  olive  tree 
may  grow  well  under  quite  dry  conditions,  it  will 
not  bear  properly  without  sufficient  moisture  and 
without  careful  pruning  and  diligent  reduction  of 
the  pests  which  affect  the  tree  and  reduce  its 
vigor.  At  the  same  time,  prices  for  olives  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  $60  to  $100  per  ton  for  the 
fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  is  certainly  an  en- 
couraging figure,  providing  one  can  get  anything 
from  his  trees  to  sell.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
growing  of  olives  of  varieties  which  show  their 
adaptation  to  conditions  by  their  bearing  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  our  fruit  industries  in 
spite  of  all  the  disappointments  which  have  been 
encountered  hitherto.  It  is  certainly  wise  to  re- 
strict large  planting  to  varieties  and  locations 
where  the  trees  are  now  doing  well. 


Application  of  Manure  Ashes. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  recently  got  a  lot  of 
manure  plentifully  supplied  with  redwood  shav- 
ings that  had  been  used  with  the  bedding,  and 
being  afraid  to  use  the  same  in  that  shape,  as  it 
takes  such  a  long  time  for  the  wood  to  rot,  I  re- 
duced the  pile  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  How  can  it  be 
best  applied  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery 
in  a  light  gravelly  soil?  I  have  heard  many  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  use  of  wood  ashes.  Can 
you  give  me  some  advice? — W.,  Cupertino. 

You  have  done  unwisely  in  burning  the  manure. 
We  would  have  taken  the  risk  of  a  single  use  of 
shavings  for  the  sake  of  the  manurial  matter  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  this  risk  of  too  much  light- 
ening of  a  gravelly  soil  would  be  especially  small 
in  connection  with  deep  rooting  plants  like  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubbery.  You  have  left 
merely  the  skeleton  of  the  manure,  and  much  of 
that  of  doubtful  solubility,  if  the  temperature  ran 
very  high  by  burning  in  a  mass.  You  need  not 
be  fearful  about  using  these  ashes.  Scatter  or 
spread  them  over  the  ground  just  as  you  would 
have  spread  the  manure,  let  the- rains  dissolve  and 
carry  down  what  they  can  and  go  on  with  your 
usual  methods  of  cultivation. 
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Horticulture. 


USES  OF  OLIVE  POMACE. 

To  the  Edtior:  I  am  near  the  olive  oil  faetory. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  olive  pomace  for  fuel 
or  as  a  fertilizer  on  our  sandy  soil  .'  It  is  said 
to  be  good  for  either  purpose. — ( Redlands. 

A  N"S\v  B  It  BY  PROF.  BTJRD. 

Olive  pomace,  like  many  other  waste  materials 
from  the  farm,  has  a  certain  value  as  fertilizer, 
comparing  very  favorably  in  this  respect  with  sub- 
stances of  similar  origin.  It  is.  however,  some- 
what variable  in  composition,  depending  upon  its 
source,  age,  amount  of  moisture,  etc.  The  analy- 
sis of  an  average  sample  which  we  have  at  hand, 
shows  thai  at  the  prevailing  prices  for  fertilizing 
materials,  it  would  have  a  value  of  about  $5.50  a 
ton.  This  valuation,  however,  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally,  for  the  reason  that  the  agricultural 
value  and  the  commercial  value  of  fertilizer  in- 
gredients is  not  necessarily  comparable.  Further- 
more, it  must  be  remembered  that  olive  pomace 
and  other  materials  bearing  much  Pat  or  oil  are 
slow  acting  fertilizers.    The  fat  must,  therefore. 

be  well  decomposed  before  the  manorial  ingre- 
dients become  available.  Unless  the  seeds  arc 
crushed  in  oil  making,  they  must  be  broken  up 
by  grinding  in  a  mill  or  crushing  before  their  ap- 
plication, so  that  considerable  handling  might  be 
necessary  in  using  such  materials.  On  the  whole 
I  should  say  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pay 
much  more  for  this  than  for  farmyard  manure. 

Materials  of  this  kind  have  another  application 
than  as  fertilizer,  viz..  they  have  some  value  as 
fuel.  From  a  theoretical  calculation,  based  on  the 
composition  of  the  sample  of  pomace  referred  to 
above,  this  material  would  have  about  one-half 
the  heating  value  of  coal  and.  on  a  basis  of  $12 
a  ton  for  coal,  would  be  worth  $6  as  a  fuel.  11 
must  also  be  remembered,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  materials  of  this  kind  are  not  as 
easily  handled  as  is  coal,  so  that  ordinarily  one 
would  not  expect  to  pay  for  such  a  fuel  its  theo- 
retical value.  The  necessity  for  constant  atten- 
dance, the  use  of  other  fuels  to  mix  with  it.  and 
the  securing  of  proper  draft,  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  utilizing  such  materials, 

To  sum  up  I  should  say  thai,  general l.v  speaking, 
the  material  had  more  value  as  a  fuel  than  as  a 
fertilizer.  Under  conditions  where  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  give  it  the  attention  necessary  in  se- 
curing good  results  from  it  as  a  fuel,  il  would  pos- 
sibly be  worth  more  as  a  fertilizer. 

John  S.  Bird. 
Chemist  in  charge  of  Fertilizer  Control. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


EASTERN  SUCCESS  OF  A  CALIFORNIA 
DEWBERRY. 


The  Gardens  dewberry  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  alleged  birthplace  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
seems  to  be  winning  laurels  at  the  Fast.  Mr.  H. 
II.  Bailey,  of  Newport  News.  Virginia,  writes  of 
it  to  St.  Joseph's  Frail  Grower  as  follows: 

I  secured  three  years  ago  one  hundred  plants 
of  the  wonderful  Gardena  dewberry,  and  set 
them  in  the  fall,  about  November  15.  three  feet 
apart  in  a  row  in  my  garden.  The  next  spring 
as  they  commenced  to  grow  I  twined  them  up  on 
hog  wire.  24  inches  wide,  set  one  foot  above 
ground,  and  fastened  to  locust  posts  placed  18 
feet  apart.  Not  an  inch  of  growth  was  lost  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer,  and  during  late  fall 
the  tips  were  allowed  to  root.  Some  of  these  canes 
made  a  growth  of  twelve  feet.  During  this  period 
they  were  sided  down  twice  and  chicken  manure 
was  drilled  in  the  furrows.  During  the  winter  a 
top  dressing  of  chicken  manure  and  wood  ashes 
was  given  them,  then  mulched  with  pine  straw. 
The  following  spring,  after  taking  up  over  one 
thousand  new  plants  from  the  tips  that  had  rooted, 
they  were  worked  and  wood  ashes  applied  again. 
When  they  flowered  the  row  was  a  solid  mass  of 
white  bloom,  a  sight  to  make  any  man  proud  of. 
When  they  fruited  they  came  in  over  a  week  earl- 
ier than  the  Lucretia.  used  by  other  truckers  in 
this  section.  We  picked  685  quarts  from  these 
Original  vines  and  sat  on  a  box  while  doine  il. 
The  beauty  of  this  wire  method  over  the  ground 


method  is  that  the  vines  fruit  from  both  sides,  thus 
doubling  the  yield  of  fruit,  the  shaded  sides  also 
coming  on  a  week  later  than  the  southern  or  sunny 
side,  rows  running  about  southeast  by  northwest. 
The  pickers  can  also  sit  down  on  boxes  or  stools 
while  working,  thus  saving  many  a  backache.  More 
berries  can  be  picked  in  less  time  than  on  the 
ground,  besides  at  one-half  the  cost,  i.  e.,  1  cent 
a  box  instead  of  2  cents.  The  size  and  flavor  of  the 
berries  brought  me  nearly  always  from  a  cent  to 
2  cents  a  box  more  than  the  other  truckers  re- 
ceived for  theirs. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  growers 
at  Pomona  recently  was  that  of  seed  and  bud  se- 
lection in  the  nurseries.  Mr.  William  Wood  of 
Whittier  read  a  paper  on  seed  selection,  stating 
that,  in  the  early  days  the  seed  was  obtained  from 
the  finest  fruit  only,  but  that  at  the  present  time 
the  tendency  was  to  use  seed  from  oranges  taken 
from  the  cull  pile,  and  that  these  culls  were 
mostly  grown  on  sick  and  weakly  trees,  or  else 
had  been  thrown  out  for  some  malformation  that 
was  liable  to  be  transmitted  to  the  new  tree,  as 
the  weakness  might  be  heriditary.  He  stated  that 
the  seed  from  the  sour  and  wild,  orange  grown  iu 
Florida  was  now  recognized  as  the  best  for  pur- 
poses of  propagation,  but  that  the  demand  for 
seed  had  become  such  that  seed  was  now  used 
from  all  kinds  of  fruit,  the  good,  had  and  indiffer- 
ent, Avhere  formerly  the  best  only  was  used. 

.Mr.  Charles  Hamburg,  also  of  Whitticr.  read  a 
paper  on  the  selection  of  bud-wood,  and  his  argu- 
ments, taken  in  connection  with  the  paper  read 
by  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit,  of  the  Whittier  Pathological 
Institute  at  Whittier.  were  very  significant.  Dr. 
Coit  stated  that  there  was  a  remarkable  diverg- 
ence of  type  in  the  navel  orange  trees,  due  mainly 
to  mutation  and  not  variation.  lie  said  that  one 
of  the  dangers  was  the  careless  cutting  of  bud- 
wood  by  nurserymen.  The  result  was  that  trees 
were  frequently  budded  from  mutations  with  bad 
characteristics,  lie  urged  that  buds  be  carefully 
selected  from  trees  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  ideal  fruit  and  that  they  should  be  taken 
from  near  this  fruit  When  it  is  actually  on  the 
tree.  He  said  that  there  was  a  great  opportunity 
to  improve  the  nature  of  the  tree  in  the  nursery 
by  candid  selection  and  a  constant  watch  for 
variants  in  fruit,  using  only  from  those  trees  that 
produce  of  the  best  quality.  Mr.  Hamburg's 
paper  was  very  much  along  the  same  line.  He 
said  that  in  selecting  bud-wood  from  the  orchard 
for  the  nursery  the  work  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  thought  more  of  the  day's  pay  they 
were  getting  than  they  did  of  the  importance  of 
careful  selection,  and  the  result  was  that  buds 
were  taken  from  trees  that  produced  very  worth- 
less fruit  and  that  this  characteristic  was  almost 
sure  to  show  in  the  new  tree. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Redlands  in  company 
with  Prof.  J.  H.  Norton  of  the  Riverside  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  and  Mr.  Carroll  P».  Smith  of 
Kedlands.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  trees  which 
we  saw  that,  were  producing  j)oor  fruit  of  marked 
characteristics  were  raised  from  bud-wood  that 
came  from  trees  with  bad  mutations.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  orchard  we  saw  three  trees  that 
all  produced  oranges  of  a  very  rough  and  warty 
appearance,  repulsive  to  the  eye,  enough  so  that 
they  would  be  unsalable  in  any  market.  Not  only 
was  the  fruit  raised  a  dead  loss  to  the  grower,  but 
the  care  given  them  cost  just  as  much  time  and 
money  as  did  that  extended  to  better  trees,  and 
the  grower  told  me  also  that  he  had  always  picked 
this  fruit  and  sent  it  out  with  the  rest  of  his  or- 
anges, thus  losing  the  time  of  picking,  the  expense 
of  hauling  and  putting  the  burden  of  throwing 
them  into  the  cull  pile  upon  the  packer,  and  thus 
making  the  packing  of  his  other  fruit  to  some  ex- 
tent more  expensive  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  All  of  those  three  trees  represented  an 
actual  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  that  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  nurseryman  from  whom  he 


obtained  his  stock  had  been  more  careful  in  bud 
select  ion. 


At  Pomona  I  met  my  old  friend.  Fred  Boruff  of 
San  Fernando,  and  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
number  of  oranges  from  the  ranch  of  John  Burr 
of  San  Fernando  that  were  evidently  mutations 
of  a  good  type;  in  fact.  I  never  saw  oranges  that 
were  finer  in  texture  and  general  appearance,  ex- 
cept that  the  color  was  a  trifle  pale.  They  were 
smooth  and  thin  skinned,  with  the  skin  appear- 
ance but  not  the  shape  of  a  Thompson  Improved 
navel,  and  the  strangest  part  of  all  was  that  they 
ripen  in  July  and  could  be  shipped  any  time  from 
early  July  to  late  October.  They  were  of  the 
navel  type,  but  with  the  navel  less  pronounced 
than  in  the  great  majority  of  such  oranges.  Mr. 
Boruff  described  the  type  as  a  freak  of  nature,  and 
stated  that  Mr.  Burr  had  one  tree  in  his  orchard 
that  produced  this  fruit  and  that  it  had  been  pro- 
during  now  for  three  years.  He  stated  that  buds 
were  being  used  from  this  tree,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  new  trees  would  show  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  parent.  The  oranges  were  ex- 
amined with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  by  many 
fruit  men  and  were  afterward  given  to  Dr.  Coit, 
who  is  making  a  special  study  of  types. 

Manager  B.  P.  Burton  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Ex- 
change was  in  Los  Angeles  this  week  and  I  was 
privileged  to  have  a  talk  with  him  on  conditions 
in  Florida.  All  readers  will  probably  know  that 
the  Florida  Exchange  was  formed  last  year 
largely  on  the  lines  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Fxchangc.  Their  first  year  of  operations  was 
marred  by  the  frost  that  hit  Florida  as  well  as 
California,  and  Mr.  Burton  stated  to  me  that  over 
1.000.000  boxes  of  the  Florida  orange  crop  of  last 
year  never  was  shipped.  He  spoke  of  the  early 
shipping  of  unripe  oranges  and  stated  that  the 
Fxchange  was  trying  to  discourage  this  as  much 
as  possible  and  did  not  ship  any  of  the  very  early 
fruit,  and  while  some  considered  that  this  was  a 
loss  for  the  Exchange,  as  the  early  fruit  brought 
good  money  and  that  which  was  left  was  hurt  by 
the  frost  to  a  large  extent,  that  on  the  whole  it 
was  better  so  and  that  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  the  Exchange  controlled  over  two-thirds 
of  the  output.  He  tells  me  that  the  Exchange  has 
made  a  new  standard  of  packing  in  Florida  and 
that  they  are  constantly  trying  to  improve  this; 
that  the  jobbers  throughout  the  country  arc  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  excellent  box  that  the 
co-operated  Exchanges  are  now  putting  up  and 
that  the  trouble  over  excessive  decay  of  the 
Florida  orange  is  to  be  greatly  reduced  by  careful 
handling.  Mr.  Burton  and  a  few  of  the  California 
fruit  men  who  are  now  connected  with  the  Ex- 
change have  been  trying  to  install  California  ideas 
into  the  heads  of  the  old  time  Florida  growers  and 
with  much  success.  There  are  some  growers  in 
Florida  of  the  old  "cracker"  type  that  never  will 
learn,  but  many  Northern  men  are  taking  up  or- 
ange growing  in  Florida:  in  fact,  just  at  this  time 
there  is  a  veritable  boom  in  Florida  real  estate 
and  much  new  blood  is  being  injected.  Possibly 
the  Florida  growers  will  never  be  wholly  as  co- 
operative as  they  arc  in  California  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  groves  are  so  isolated  from  each 
other,  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  there  are 
continuous  groves  one  after  another  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  will  prevent  them  from  co-operating 
for  defense  against  frosts,  and  they  do  not  get 
together  as,  in  this  State  to  talk  over  cultural 
methods.  However.  Mr.  Burton  states  that  a 
Citrus  Protective  League  is  being  formed  which 
will  fight  the  battles  of  the  growers  on  many  im- 
portant and  critical  questions  and  every  one  will 
admit  that  a  united  front  will  accomplish  far  more 
than  any  individual  efforts  could  hope  to  attain. 


Mr.  Burton  says  that  the  Exchange  will  go  into 
the  battle  this  year  with  as  many  reserves  as  they 
had  last  year,  meaning  that  they  will  handle  about 
the  same  proportion  of  fruit  as  last  year.  He 
states  that  the  crop  will  not  be  over  iW/i  of  last 
year,  or  possibly  4.01)0,000  boxes  of  oranges  and 
1.000.000  boxes  of  grapefruit  and  Tangerines  com- 
bined. 

Mr.  Burton  claims  that  Florida  fruit  has  been 
introduced  farther  west  through  the  Exchange 
than  ever  before.  Fruit  men  in  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  instance,  are  now  handling  Florida 
oranges,  and  some  have  even  been  shipped  to  the 
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coast.  The  Florida  growers  do  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  so-called  postage-stamp  rate  as  do 
the  California  fruit  shippers,  and  so  the  farther 
west  they  come  with  their  product  the  more  it 
costs  to  land  it  there  and  the  higher  price  they 
have  to  get  for  their  goods  to  make  it  pay.  That 
they  are  invading  the  old  stamping  ground  of  the 
California  shipper  need  not  cause  any  alarm  in 
California,  as  just  as  many  California  oranges 
have  been  consumed  at  these  points  as  were  prior 
to  the  invasion.  The  Florida  Exchange  will  con- 
duct an  extensive  advertising  campaign  this  year 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  that  adopted  by  the 
California  organization. 


Mr.  Burton  says  that  Florida  people  are  just 
awaking  to  the  possibilities  of  their  State  and  are 
advertising  as  never  before.  Many  colonization 
companies  are  now  offering  tracts  of  land  for  sale 
at  prices  that  would  cause  California  operators  to 
have  fits.  He  says  that  this  is  the  richest  soil  in 
the  world  and  that  plenty  of  good  land  can  be 
had  at  from  $50  to  $75  an  acre.  I  asked  him  par- 
ticularly about  the  climate,  and  he  said  that  from 
October  to  May  he  preferred  Florida  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  was  acquainted  somewhat  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ton before  he  accepted  the  position  as  manager  of 
the  Exchange  in  Florida,  and  I  believe  that  I  was 
the  first  man  to  slate  him  for  that  position  in  pub- 
lic print.  1  knew  that  Mr.  Burton  liked  Cali- 
fornia, being  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  and  auc- 
tion manager  of  (he  local  California,  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  and  was  pleased  that  he  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  change.  Mr.  Burton,  how- 
ever, knows  much  about  Florida  from  former  ex- 
perience, as  lie  has  for  many  years  been  a  grove 
owner  in  that  State. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ORANGE  BUDDING. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  been  prevented  hitherto 
from  accepting  the  invitation  in  your  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  to  continue  my  comments  on  orange  bud- 
ding in  answer  to  an  inquirer  who  read  my  article 
in  the  Rural  of  August  6. 

I  consider  it  a  favorable  time  for  fall  budding 
right  now — after  a  good,  thorough  irrigation.  This 
should,  in  the  case  of  orange  trees,  be  the  last  ir- 
rigation this  growing  season — except  for  trees  on 
leachy  land,  which  really  would  not  be  consid- 
ered at  all  were  it  not  that  such  land  had  years 
ago  been  planted  to  trees.  At  this  time  then,  or 
as  soon  after  as  possible,  when  the  trees  to  be 
budded  are  commencing  another  period  of  growth, 
which  will  last  three  or  four  weeks,  it  may  be 
done.  This  growth  should  indicate  the  presence 
of  plenty  of  sap,  but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
inserting  buds,  though  the  bark  may  slip  at  the 
moment  when  the  leaves  of  the  period  of  growth 
;it  the  time  of  budding  have  attained  their  full,  or 
nearly  full,  normal  size.  In  such  case  the  tree's 
period  of  growth  is  at  an  end  for  the  time  being, 
;it  the  conclusion  of  which  it  will  relapse  into  a 
period  of  rest,  or  dormancy — an  unfavorable  time 
of  budding.  Not  all  trees  awake  into  a  period  of 
growth,  or  go  dormant  after  such,  at  precisely  the 
same  time,  owing  to  differing  characteristics  of 
lifferent  stocks,  upon  which  they  may  be,  or  may 
not  be,  growing,  but  the  owner  can  easily  watch 
his  trees  and  take  advantage  of  the  propitious 
lime  to  bud.  But  watch  your  trees  and  let  the 
nan  in  the  moon  attend  to  his  own  business  if  he 
uis  any. 

If  any  goodly  number  of  trees  is  to  be  budded 
he  inexperienced  owner  had  better  let  the  job  out 
o  some  trained,  experienced,  conscientious  bud- 
ler,  who  will  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care 
n  the  selection  of  the  best  budding  wood.  This 
s  by  far  the  most  essential  and  vital  matter  con- 
lected  with  the  process  of  transforming  a  tree 
vhich  is  to  be  a  profitable  one  and  productive  of 
>nly  the  finest  fruit,  and  in  comparison  to  which 
lie  merely  mechanical  procedure  of  budding  is  as 
•hild's  play.  Tn  case  of  any  bastards,  all  of  which 
lave  sprung  from  the  seed  of  a  bastard  seedling, 
he  characteristics  of  which  are  so  very  pro- 
lounced  as  to  be  impressed  infallibly  upon  any 
md  every  kind  and  variety  of  the  citrus  family 
nd  which,  therefore,  are  not  in  the  very  least 
menable  to  improvement,  1  would  suggest  the 
|pade  and  mattock  instead  of  the  budding  knife. 

To  further  answer  the  query  for  immediate  use 
nidding  wood  from  a  tree  in  whatever  condi- 
ion  (of  either  growth  of  dormancy)  is  usable. 


The  reason  the  professional  budder  cuts  his  wood 
in  winter  time  is  two  fold :  first,  in  order  to  have 
an  abundance  of  it  on  hand  for  spring  budding, 
which  is  get-at-able  at  any  time,  he  must  to  be 
assured  of  its  keeping  qualities,  cut  it  while  per- 
fectly dormant,  packing  it  away  in  a  cool  place  on 
the  north  side  of  a  building,  in  barely  damp — not 
wet — moss ;  second,  he  has  plenty  of  time  in  win- 
ter to  hunt  such  wood.  Be  sure  you  insist  that 
no  sucker  wood  (watersprouts)  shall  be  used,  for 
it  is  an  axiom  that  like  produces  like  under  the 
same  or  similar  conditions. 

F.  R.  Weidenmueller. 

Glendora. 


Agricultural  Science. 


A  GREAT  SOIL  CONFERENCE  IN  SOUTHERN 
CAILFORNIA. 


The  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of 
California  through  its  southern  California  Lab- 
oratory and  Citrus  Experiment  Station  has  ar- 
ranged an  event  of  much  uniqueness  and  signifi- 
cance, which  it  is  hoped  will  attract  attention 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  will  be  a  soil  con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  the  ample  exhibit  and 
audience  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Los  Angeles,  beginning  on  Monday,  October  3, 
and  continuing  until  October  7,  with  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  on  each  of  the  five  days.  The 
staff  of  the  California  Experiment  Station  will  be 
led  in  the  work  of  the  convention  by  two  most 
distinguished  soil  experts,  Dr.  Cyril  6.  Hopkins, 
Professor  of  Agronomy  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Chief  in  Agronomy  and  Chemistry  and  Vice 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  King,  formerly  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Physics  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Both  these  experts  are  well  known  to 
Californians  through  their  published  works,  and 
the  opportunity  for  personal  acquaintance  and  of 
conference  with  them  will  be  keenly  appreciated. 
The  following  is  the  program  : 

Monday,  October  3 — Dean  and  Director  E.  J. 
Wickson,  presiding;  8:30  a.  m.,  exhibit  opens;  10 
a.  m.,  opening  address,  Director  E.  J.  Wickson; 
"Soil  Fertility  in  Relation  to  State  and  National 


Dr.  Cyril  Ci.  Hopkins.         Dr.  F.  H.  King. 


Prosperity,"  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins;  1:30  p.  m.. 
"Physical  Features  of  Soils  Which  Influence 
Their  Ability  to  Feed  Crops,"  Dr.  F.  II.  King :.; 
"The  Management  of  Citrus  Orchard  Soils  During 
Fall  and  Winter  Months,"  Prof.  J.  H.  Norton. 

Tuesday,  October  4 — Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  presid- 
ing; 9:30  a.  m.,  "Factors  in  Crop  Production." 
Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins;  "The  Soil  as  a  Culture 
Medium;  the  Relation  of  Temperature,  Moisture 
and  Air  as  well  as  Plant  Food  in  Bacterial  De- 
velopment," Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman  ;  1 :30  p.  m.,  "  De- 
velopment and  Maintenance  of  Good  Physical  Soil 
Conditions,"  Dr.  F.  H.  King;  "The  Management 
of  Citrus  Orchard  Soils  During  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer," Prof.  J.  H.- Norton. 

Wednesday,  October  5— Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  pre- 
siding; 9:30  a.  m.,  "Established  Principles  l\e 
lating  to  Soil  Improvement,"  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hop- 
kins; "The  Relation  of  Soil  Bacteria  to  the  Nitro- 
gen Question  :  Ammonification,  Nitrification,  De- 
nitrification,"  Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman;  10:30  p.  m., 
"Functions  and  Duty  of  Waler  in  Crop  Produc- 
tion," Dr.  F.  II.  King;  "Soil  Management  in 
Citrus  Orchards  During  Spring  and  Summer." 
Prof.  J.  IT.  Norton. 

Thursday.  October  6 — State  Commissioner  of 


Horticulture  J.  AV.  Jeffrey,  presiding;  9:30  a.  m., 
"The  Application  of  Science  to  Local  Soil  Con- 
ditions," Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins;  "The  Relation  of 
Soil  Bacteria  to  the  Nitrogen  Question  :  Nitrogen 
Fixation,  Symbiotic  and  Non-Symbiotic,"  Prof. 
C.  B.  Lipman;  1:30  p.  m.,  "Conservation  and  Ap- 
plication of  Water  in  Crop  Production,"  Dr.  F. 
H.  King;  "The  Soil  Work  of  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Riverside,"  Prof.  J.  H.  Norton. 

Friday,  October  7 — Dean  and  Director  E.  J. 
Wickson,  presiding;  9:30  a.  m.,  "The  Relation  Be- 
tween Soil  Conditions  and  Decadent  Orange  Or- 
chards," general  discussion,  led  by  Dr.  King: 
"What  Kind  of  Soil  Investigations  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station  Should  Undertake,"  general  dis- 
cussion, led  by  Dr.  Hopkins;  1  :30  p.  m.,  reports 
of  committees,  etc.;  "Soil  Bacteria  in  Relation  to 
Other  Plant  Foods  in  the  Soil,  Relation  of  Ma- 
nures and  Fertilizers  to  Soil  Bacteria,"  Dr.  0.  B. 
Lipman;  general  discussion;  adjournment. 

Ample  time  will  be  taken  after  each  lecture  for 
discussions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  neither  the  Experiment  Station  nor  the  visit- 
ing scientists  can  solve  every  man's  problems. 
The  object  of  the  convention  is  rather  to  bring 
before  the  growers  the  latest  achievements  of 
science  and  to  present  in  their  proper  relation- 
ship all  the  factors  of  soil  management. 

Those  presiding  over  the  meetings  will,  there- 
fore, encourage  discussions  of  broad  principles 
and  types  of  conditions,  and  discourage,  if  neces- 
sary, any  public  discussion  which  relates  to  purely 
individual  or  unique  cases. 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  production 
of  crops  from  the  soil  is  invited  to  attend.  Re- 
duced rates  are  given  by  California  railways 
reaching  Los  Angeles  and  receipts  should  be 
taken  for  money  at  all  starting  points.  When 
these  are  endorsed  at  the  convention  the  ticket 
purchaser  can  return  at  one-third  cost. 


Forestry. 


SOLDIERS  SHOULD  FIGHT  FIRE. 

Mr.  George  M.  Cornwall,  editor  of  the  Timber- 
man,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  at  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, on  August  4,  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Western  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  in- 
troduced the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  enlisting  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  successful  fighting  and  prevention 
of  forest  fires  in  the  national  forests  which  have 
been  doing  heavy  damage  in  Idaho  and  Montana 
and  a  lesser  damage  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California : 

Whereas,  There  exists  n  grave  menace  to  the 
timber  in  the  national  forests  on  account  of  fire, 
carrying  with  it  great  and  irreparable  damage  to 
life  and  property:  and. 

Whereas,  There  are  stationed  in  different  posts 
in  the  United  States  regular  government  troops 
who  could  be  advantageously  utilized  in  lire  pro 
tection  and  extinguishment;  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meel  big  I  hut 
a  communication  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  asking  that  troops  located  in  the  different 
States  be  regularly  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
forest  fire  fighting  and  patrol,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  said  troops  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
other  appropriate  department  of  the  government 
and  assigned  for  patrol  duty  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  August  and  September  of  each 
year  to  the  end  that  the  timber  resources  of  the 
United  Slates  be  more  carefully  conserved. 

The  resolution  was  heartily  indorsed  and  tele- 
grams were  sent  by  the  association  to  President 
Taft  and  Henry  S.  Graves,  chief  forester,  and  also 
by  President  Flewelling  of  the  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association.  President  Taft  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  War  to  lend  the  assistance 
of  troops  wherever  available  in  combatting  fire. 
The  troops  have  done  effective  service.  With  ' 
training  and  preparation  their  efficiency  would  be 
increased. 

The  government  should  make  it  a  policy  to 
maintain  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon. Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  California 
in  the  national  forests  during  the  months  of  May, 

(Continued  on  Page  271.) 
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Fortunately,  warfare  against  insects  has  been  greatly 
simplified  during  recent  years  by  the  use  of  remedies  of 
comparatively  recent  application.  There  are  two  chief 
divisions  of  insects:  first,  biting  insects,  which  are  recog- 
nized by  the  gardener  by  the  fact  that  they  make  holes 
in  the  foliage;  second,  sucking  insects,  which  make  no  holes 
but  pierce  and  extract  the  sap  in  such  a  way  that  the  leaf 
wilts,  loses  color  and  perhaps  dies  without  losing  any  ap- 
preciable part  of  its  surface.  Each  of  these  classes  has 
its  own  remedy. 

Remedies  for  Biting  Insects.  Insects  which  consume  tin1 
leaf  surface  are  destroyed  by  poison,  and  this  can  be 
used  in  such  minute  quantities,  as  not  to  destroy  the  fo- 
liage nor  render  it  dangerous  for  food  purposes  unless 
the  plant  is  nearly  in  condition  for  eating,  and  then,  of 
course,  poison  on  the  foliage  is  very  dangerous  if  the  fo- 
liage is  the  edible  part.  If  the  edible  part  is  the  root  or 
tuber,  poison  on  the  foliage  is  not  dangerous.  The  most 
widely  used  poison  is  Paris  green,  either  used  as  a  powder 
mixed  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  flour,  and  dusted  on 
the  plant,  or  applied  as  a  spray  or  sprinkle,  using  one 
ounce  of  Paris  green  to  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water. 
For  spraying  to  kill  these  pests,  lead  arsenate  has  recently 
been  largely  substituted  for  Paris  green.  It  is  less  de- 
structive to  foliage  and  can  therefore  be  used  in  greater 
strength.  This  will  kill  all  forms  of  insects.  Large  and 
small,  which  make  holes  in  leaves.  It  only  becomes  in- 
effective when  insects  occur  in  such  vast  multitudes  that 
the  plant  is  all  consumed  before  all  the  insects  are  supplied 
with  the  poison.  Fortunately,  this  does  not  often  occur 
in  garden  practice. 

For  larvae  which  come  from  the  ground  and  destroy  the 
plant  by  cutting  the  stem,  the  Paris  green,  either  dust  or 
sprinkle,  may  be  placed  on  tender  leaves  or  sprigs  of  al- 
falfa which  are  placed  on  the  ground  beside  the  plant  to 
be  protected.  The  most  injurious  insects  of  this  kind  are 
called V cutworms. "  It  is  also  often  satisfactory  to  use 
the  poison  in  this  way:  Take  thirty  pounds  bran,  two 
pints  molasses,  one  pound  Paris  green ;  put  the  molasses 
into  six  quarts  of  hot  water,  add  the  bran  and  Paris 
green,  mixing  thoroughly  until  the  water  is  tinged  with 
green.  Place  a  spoonful  of  this  near  the  plants  and  wher- 
ever the  worms  are,  not  getting  it  too  near  the  stalk.  If 
a  new  lot  of  worms  hatch,  the  dose  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated. 

The  same  preparation  is  also  very  effective  for  grasshop- 
pers in  vineyards,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  coping  with 
grasshoppers  or  army  worms  in  the  garden  by  poisoning. 
Unless  they  can  be  checked  by  walls  of  fire  or  streams  of 
running  water  around  the  garden,  the  gardener  has  little 
to  do  but  to  replant  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  on  their 
way. 

AVhen  biting  insects  attack  plants  which  it  is  not 
1  bought  safe  to  poison,  the  use  of  a  powder  of  air-slaked 
lime  or  of  dry  wood  ashes  is  often  effective  in  discouraging 
their  attacks.  Another  repellant  which  sometimes  works 
like  a  charm  is  kerosene  powder,  made  by  stirring  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  oil  to  a  quart  of  pulverized  gypsum,  or  air- 
slaked  lime,  or  even  fine  road  dust.  Scatter  it  on  and 
around  the  plant. 

Plants  may  also  be  often  rendered  unattractive  to  in- 
sects by  free  sprinkling  with  tar  water.  Take  a  barrel 
with  a  few  gallons  of  gas  tar  in  it,  pour  water  on  the  tar, 
and  have  it  always  ready  when  needed.  When  the  insects 
appear  give  them  a  liberal  dose  of  the  tar  water  from  a 
garden  sprinkler  or  otherwise ;  when  the  rain  washes  it 
off  the  leaves,  or  the  pests  return  repeat  the  dose. 

There  are  other  biting  and  boring  insects  which  destroy 
plants  by  their  injuries  to  the  roots.  Wireworms  are  a 
conspicuous  group  of  these  destroyers.  All  underground 
pesls  are  naturally  difficult  of  treatment  and  often  in  field 
practice  they  cannot  be  economically  destroyed  or  discour- 


aged. In  garden  practice,  however,  the  use  of  soot  or  ni- 
trate of  soda,  in  very  small  quantities,  or  of  tobacco  dust, 
the  extract  of  which  is  carried  down  by  water  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  pest,  is  often  effective  and  profitable. 

Another  group  of  biting  pests  though  not  strictly  in- 
sects, are  slugs  and  snails.  They  can  be  poisoned  by  the 
use  of  poisoned  leaves  laid  on  the  ground,  or  they  can  be 
trapped  either  with  leaves  or  pieces  of  board  or  little  piles 
of  wheat  bran.  Early  in  the  morning  the  slugs  will  be 
found  in  large  numbers  under  the  leaves  or  boards,  or 
collected  in  the  bran,  and  can  easily  be  gathered  up  for 
breakfast  in  the  poultry  yard.  Mother  hens  in  portable 
coops  with  the  young  chicks  or  ducks  running  among  the 
plants,  are  a  very  good  solution  of  the  slug  question  on  a 
small  scale.  Myriads  of  slugs  in  the  garden  are  often  due 
to  excessive  irrigation.  If  the  surface  is  finely  worked  up 
and  allowed  to  dry  it  is  very  discouraging  to  slugs  and  is 
otherwise  promotive  of  plant  growth. 

Remedies  for  Sucking  Insects. — These  are  pests  both 
large  and  small  which  bring  distress  to  plants  without 
visibly  consuming  their  substance,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. They  are  not  affected  by  poison  on  the  surface. 
They  must  be  killed  by  applications  which  destroy  by  con- 
tact with  the  exterior  of  the  insects.  The  universally 
approved  remedy  for  this  large  class  of  pests  is  kerosene 
emulsion.  If  properly  made  and  diluted,  it  is  harmless 
to  the  plant  and  deadly  to  the  insect.  The  formula  which 
is  most  easily  prepared  and  most  available  for  garden 
work,  is  that  devised  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont, 
Los  Angeles  county,  as  follows: 

Common  laundry  soap.  .  .    %  pound 

Kerosene    3  pints 

Water   4%  gallons 

Cut  up  and  dissolve  the  soap  in  six  quarts  of  boiling 
water  in  a  five-gallon  oil  can.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  the  kerosene,  stirring  vigorously  for  ten  minutes. 
This  should  make  an  emulsion  from  w  hich  the  oil  will 
not  separate  when  cool.  It  can  be  diluted  with  water 
enough  to  fill  the  five-gallon  can,  and  is  then  ready  for 
application  with  a  garden  syringe  or  spray-pump,  and 
it  will  kill  all  insects  which  are  covered  with  a  film  of 
it.  A  fine  rose  sprinkler  can  be  used,  but  it  is  wasteful 
and  the  application  does  not  penetrate  as  well  as  from 
a  spray  nozzle. 

The  kerosene  emulsion  will  of  course  kill  the  insects 
for  which  poison  has  been  prescribed  and  is  available 
whenever  the  use  of  poison  is  thought  to  be  undesirable. 

Whenever  insects  do  not  yield  to  the  treatments  pro- 
posed, or  whenever  the  use  of  these  remedies  does  not 
seem  to  be  practicable,  it  is  well  for  the  grower  to  apply 
to  the  Agricultural  Department,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  sending  a  specimen  of  the  insect  and  of  its 
work,  if  possible.  An  answer  embodying  the  latest  in- 
formation on  the  subject  will  be  made  without  cost  to 
the  applicant.  Useful  descriptive  publications  can  also 
be  sent  in  many  cases,  and  as  information  is  thus  avail- 
able, it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  detailed  discussion 
in  this  connection. 

INJURIOUS  FUNGI. 

Molds,  mildews,  and  blights  seem  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  attack  garden  plants  whenever  suitable  condi- 
tions prevail.  Fortunately,  California  is  much  less  sub- 
ject to  these  intrusions  than  countries  with  humid  summer 
heat,  and  some  very  destructive  garden  fungi  either  do 
not  occur  here  or  occasion  very  little  trouble.  Still  it  is 
well  for  the  gardener  to  know  that  the  arrest  of  fungous 
invasion  is  a  very  much  simpler  proposition  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  recent  demon- 
stration of  the  efficacy  of  solutions  of  copper  salts.  The 
most  effective  preparation  is  known  as  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  which  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Dissolve  one-half  pound  copper  sulphate  (Milestone)  in 
two  and  one-half  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  pail,  slake 
one-half  pound  fresh  lime  in  one-half  gallon  of  hot  water, 
stirring  and  rubbing  till  completely  slaked;  when  the 
lime  is  cool  put  the  bluestone  solution  into  a  five-gallon 
oil  can,  and  add  the  lime  by  allowing  it  1o  run  through 
a  coarse  cloth  strained  to  remove  lumps  or  dirt.    Stir  in 
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ater  enough  to  lill  the  can  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
ixture  should  not  stand  in  a  metal  vessel. 
This  makes  a  light-blue  whitewash  which  will  be  effec- 
ve  as  it  slowly  diffuses  its  components  over  the  leaf  sur- 
ice.  in  our  dry  summer  it  remains  operative  for  a  long 
me.  It  does,  however,  make  the  plant  unhandsome, 
ad  where  a  fungicide  is  desired  which  does  not  discolor 
ie  leaves,  the  following  may  be  substituted  for  the  Bor- 
eaux  mixture : 

Dissolve  three-fourths  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  (blue- 
one)  in  one  quart  of  warm  water,  and  one  ounce  of  sal 
.da  (washing  soda)  in  another  quart  of  warm  wat«*" 
/hen  both  are  cool,  mix  them  together  and  add  live 
nice*  of  washing  ammonia.  When  the  mixture  is  clear, 
:ter  standing  long  enough  to  accomplish  that,  add  cold 
ater  to  make  five  gallons. 

Some  fungi  are  quite  readily  checked  by  the  use  of 
ry  sulphur,  but  when  this  is  not  effective,  the  copper 

impounds  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

In  many  cases  the  attacks  of  fungi  may  be  avoided  by 
eeping  the  plants  growing  thriftily,  or  by  choosing  vari- 
ces which  are  not  affected  by  the  diseases  to  which  other 
arieties  succumb.  Wherever  this  course  is  open  to  the 
[u'dener,  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  than  the  ap- 

ication  of  remedies. 

DESTRUCTIVE  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS. 

Against  the  larger  marauders  from  the  forest,  the  field, 
•  the  barnyard,  the  farm  garden  must  be  protected  by 

L  adequate  fence  close  enough  to  exclude  fowls  and  jack- 

Lbbits.  For  the  latter  purpose,  closely  set  strands  of 
irbed  wire  are  the  cheapest  material.  The  bottom  wire 
ust  be  set  low  enough  to  prevent  entrance  by  scratch- 
g  under.    Even  when  a  neater  fence  is  made  of  wire 

ptting,  strands  of  barbed  wire  above  and  below  are 

[ten  very  useful. 

Squirrels. — Ground  squirrels  should  be  destroyed  in  the 
Ljoining  fields  as  well  as  in  the  garden,  or  its  protection 
I  almost  a  hopeless  undertaking.  When  the  ground  is 
,et.  squirrels  are  very  satisfactoirly  destroyed  with  car- 
ta bisulphide,  and  this  material,  with  appliances  and 
jstructions  for  its  use,  can  be  had  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
Jy  stores. 

I  In  dry  soil  the  carbon  bisulphide  is  not  so  effective, 
lid  some  of  the  many  good  squirrel  poisons  must  be 
led.  The  following  has  been  shown  to  be  very  satisfac- 
fry : 

Strychnine,  one  ounce;  cyanide  of  potassium,  one  and 
lie-half  ounces;  eggs,  one  dozen;  honey,  one  pint;  vine- 
lir,  one  and  one-half  »ints:  wheat  or  barley,  thirty 
bunds.  Dissolve  the  strychnine  in  the  vinegar,  pulver- 
jing  is  in  the  vinegar,  or  it  will  gather  in  a  lump.  See 
[at  it  is  all  dissolved.  Dissolve  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
I  a  little  water.   Beat  the  eggs.   Mix  all  the  ingredients 

igether  thoroughly  before  adding  to  the  barley.  Let  it 
and  twenty-four  hours,  mixing  often.    Spread  to  dry 

i tf ore  using,  as  it  will  mold  if  put  away  wet.  In  wheat 
[stricts  use  wheat,  and  in  barley  districts  use  barley, 
I  they  eat  it  betler.  Look  out  for  the  poultry  and  stock, 
j  Gophers. — Some  gardeners  are  very  successful  in  gopher 
tapping.    It  is  an  act  which  has  to  be  learned  by  expe- 

|  fence  and  patient  observation.    The  following  sugges- 

i  Ions  are  made  by  an  expert  and  they  may  be  helpful  to 
iginners : 

I  Gophers  come  to  the  surface  in  the  night  and  generally 
lose  their  holes  in  the  morning  soon  after  daybreak. 
||riey  frequently  emerge  again  about  noon,  and  a  third 
||rae  late  in  the  afternoon.    It  is  best  to  set  the  trap  in 
i  open  hole,  as  the  gopher  will  be  sure  to  return  to  fill 
Still  the  holes  may  be  opened  if  the  dirt  is  still  fresh, 
ith  a  good  prospect  of  the  gopher's  return.  Therefore, 
e  trapper  may  make  his  rounds  three  times  a  day,  as 
>ove  indicated. 

In  the  second  place,  care  should  be  exercised  in  pre- 
iring  the  hole  for  the  insertion  of  the  trap.  The  trapper 
ould  assure  himself  that  he  has  found  a  straight  hole 
r  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  inches,  with  no  lateral 
•anches,  otherwise  the  gopher  in  pushing  out  the  dirt 
ill  likely  enough  thrust  the  trap  to  one  side,  cover  it 
t  or  spring  it  without  being  exposed  to  its  grasp. 


In  the  third  place,  the  trapper  should  be  supplied  with 
at  least  two  varieties  of  traps — one  for  the  larger  gophers 
and  the  other  for  the  smaller  ones.  The  common  iron 
gopher  trap,  which  springs  downward,  is  excellent  for 
the  former,  and  the  small  wire  trap,  which  springs  up- 
ward, is  generally  successful  with  the  latter.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  size  of  the  hole  is  indicative  of  the 
size  of  the  gopher.  Either  trap  should  be  inserted  nearly 
its  full  length  into  the  hole,  pressed  down  firmly,  and  a 
little  dirt  piled  at  the  outer  end  to  prevent  its  being  easily 
pushed  out.  After  the  trap  is  set  it  is  well  to  cover  the 
opening  with  some  grass  or  weeds.  Sometimes  the  holes 
require  a  little  enlarging,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  fit  as  close  as  possible,  that  the  body  of  the 
gopher  may  be  kept  near  the  center,  and  thus  more  ex- 
posed to  the  prongs  of  the  trap. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  trapper  should  be  supplied 
with  a  small  spade  and  a  litle  gouge-shaped  implement 
for  trimming  the  hole. 

Finally,  the  trapper  should  be  supplied  with  traps  as 
numerous  as  the  extent  of  the  pest  demands.  He  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  lack  of  success  at  first.  Persever- 
ance is  as  essential  in  this  work  as  in  any  other,  and  will 
generally  win.  We  have  in  mind  the  successful  capture 
of  a  big  gopher  after  trapping  for  him  a  week,  changing 
the  trap  two  or  three  times  a  day;  he  had  then  destroyed 
about  fifty  hills  of  corn.  How  much  damage  he  and  his 
descendants  might  have  done  had  not  his  career  of  devas- 
tation been  interrupted,  can  only  be  estimated  by  such 
multiples  as  attach  to  the  propagation  of  that  particular 
species. 

Poisoning  is  an  easier  method  of  destroying  gophers, 
and  it  is  very  satisfactory  if  faithfully  done.  The  poison 
is  strychnine  in  crystal  form,  which  can  be  pulverized  in 
the  small  bottle  in  which  it  is  bought  by  using  the  head 
of  a  nail.  Take  out  a  very  small  amount  on  the  tip  of 
a  knife-blade  and  insert  it  into  raisins,  or  pieces  of  carrot, 
potato,  alfalfa  stems,  or  almost  any  succulent  vegetable 
substance  which  is  handy  at  the  time.  Find  where  the 
gopher  has  been  at  work  last,  and  remove  the  loose  earth 
from  the  surface,  to  find  where  it  has  come  from:  then 
dig  down  to  find  the  main  runway,  generally  from  six 
to  twelve  inches.  The  runway  being  found,  clean  out 
any  dirt  that  may  have  dropped  into  it,  and  place  the 
poison  a  little  distance  from  the  opening.  Then  seal  up 
the  hole  with  a  lump  of  earth  or  sod,  being  careful  that 
none  drops  in  on  the  poison,  and  put  the  dirt  back  as 
it  was  before.  The  gopher  will  soon  return  to  his  labor, 
and  will  seldom  fail  to  pick  up  the  bait. 

It  is  often  useless  to  put  poison  in  holes  left  open  by 
gophers  when  at  work,  as  they  shove  the  poison  out  with 
the  dirt,  and  it  becomes  lost.  If  a  hole  is  opened  and 
poison  placed  therein,  it  should  be  closed  up  again,  as 
the  gopher,  seeing  the  light  and  feeling  the  air  where 
it  was  not  intended,  goes  to  work  to  remedy  that  evil 
by  shoving  a  load  of  dirt  against  the  opening,  thereby 
covering  up  or  throwing  out  the  bait. 

Sometimes  the  same  poisoned  grain  used  for  squirrels 
can  be  successfully  used  for  gophers  by  placing  it  in  the 
runways  as  first  described. 

The  Mole. — The  mole  is  an  insect-eater  and  as  such  is 
beneficial,  but  he  destroys  so  many  plants  while  mining 
for  grubs  and  worms,  that  the  gardener  can  well  dispense 
with  his  services.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  watch 
for  the  rising  soil  and,  striking  in  just  behind  the  mole 
with  a  spade  or  shovel,  throw  him  out  and  finish  him. 
When  he  is  working  in  the  lawn  or  the  ground  is  too 
hard  for  this  treatment,  strike  into  the  moving  earth  with 
a  hatchet.  It  generally  arrives  and  we  have  killed  more 
moles  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

WEEDS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

For  fear  that  a  book  on  gardening  without  a  chapter 
on  weeds  might  prove  too  great  a  shock  to  horticultural 
propriety,  this  concession  is  made  to  conventionality.  The 
fact  is  that  the  California  gardener  gives  himself  less  con- 
cern about  weeds  than  the  distant  reader  can  perhaps 
realize.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 
(To  be  Continued.) 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardist  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-live  years  close  observation 
and  investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon, 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees 

and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals 

and  Birds. 
Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 
Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  stundard 
work  was  exhausted  in  a  year  from  its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  im- 
mediately required,  because  it  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  industry  in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  «;*:>',,  UOO  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 
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The  Field. 


GARVANZOS  OR  CHICK-PEAS. 


Consul  Alexander  V.  Dye,  of  Nogales, 
Mexico,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
this  crop  concerning  which  we  have  had 
several  inquiries: 

In  the  Yaqui  river  valley,  in  Sonora,  the 
chick-peas,  or  garhanzos,  are  raised  by 
irrigation.  The  land  is  first  watered  free- 
ly, then  plowed  deeply,  and  finally  rolled, 
which  levels  the  surface  and  prevents 
evaporation.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
in  rows  3  feet  apart,  the  plants  to  be  6 
feet  apart  in  a  row  and  6  inches  deep.  The 
seed  sprouts  in  about  a  week,  and  the 
first  cultivation  is  given  about  three  weeks 
later  with  a  one  horse  five-point  culti- 
vator. In  rich  and  well-watered  land  the 
plants  will  send  out  runners  all  over  the 
soil  until,  within  two  months  from  plant- 
ing, they  have  begun  to  lap.  The  ends 
of  the  runners  are  then  trimmed  off,  caus- 
ing them  to  shoot  upward,  thus  increasing 
production. 

The  harvest  matures  in  about  four  to 
five  months  from  planting.  The  plants 
are  then  cut  off  just  above  the  ground  or 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  stacked  to  dry 
in  large  stacks.  In  a  few  days  they  are 
dry  enough  for  the  thrasher.  The  entire 
plants  are  fed  into  the  thrashers,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  here,  all  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

The  peas,  after  being  thrashed,  are  put 
up  In  sacks  of  100  kilos  (220  pounds) 
each.  The  latest  machines,  of  which 
about  $20,000  worth  were  recently  im- 
ported, thrash  the  peas  and  at  the  same 
time  grade  them  into  several  sizes.  A 
good  crop  will  run  about  10  sacks  to  the 
acre  on  a  sowing  of  1  sack  to  15  acres,  or 
about  150  sacks  for  1.  The  garbanzo 
straw  is  also  baled,  sells  for  50  cents  a 
bale,  and  averages  about  5  bales  of  straw 
to  1  sack  of  peas. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  some  trouble 
with  a  weevil,  which  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  long  shipments  by  water,  and 
which  seems  to  be  best  obviated  by  a  thor- 
ough dusting  and  cleaning  of  the  peas, 
which  is  done  with  the  improved  machi- 
nery. 

The  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to  be 
700  to  1000  carloads  of  300  sacks  to  the 
car,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  crop  will  pass  through  No- 
gales.  The  farmers  who  raise  the  gar- 
hanzos receive  5  to  7  cents  per  pound  for 
their  crop.  In  Sonora  the  soil  considered 
best  for  garhanzos  in  a  clayey  soil,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gar- 
hanzos will  not  stand  very  heavy  frost. 

The  railway,  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  water  haul  by  the  way  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec,  passes  these  peas 
free  of  brokerage  charges  through  its  cus- 
toms department  in  Nogales,  and  is  said 
to  be  quoting  as  low  a  rate  at  times  as 
85  cents  a  hundred  from  the  Sonora  field 
to  New  York.  The  majority  of  these  peas 
go  through  here  in  bond,  via  New  Or- 
leans, to  New  York,  where  they  are  trans- 
shipped, some  of  them  going  to  Cuba, 
South  America,  and  Europe. 


A  PRUNING  HASHER. 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  H.  Mehlmann,  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  writes  to  ask  me  if  the 
machine  for  chopping  up  the  prunings  of 
the  orange  trees,  to  be  afterwards  plowed 
under  for  fertilizer,  had  been  a  success 
and  if  so  where  he  could  get  them.  I 
have  never  seen  the  machine  in  question 
and  am  not  certain  that  they  are  being 
made  for  commercial  purposes.  The  mat- 
ter was  first  called  to  my  attention  by 
a  fertilizer  man  of  Los  Angeles  who  said 
that  there  had  been  one  in  successful  ope- 
ration near  Whittier  for  a  number  of 
years.    Further  regarding  the  matter  I 


quote  from  the  San  Diego  Sun  of  Febru- 
ary 22  of  this  year:  "J.  A.  Whetstone, 
who  recently  installed  a  machine  for  con- 
verting the  prunings  from  his  orchard 
into  fertilizer  on  his  ranch  east  of  town, 
has  found  the  improvement  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

"The  machine  is  fastened  to  the  bed  of 
a  cross  reach  wagon,  built  purposely  for 
use  in  orchards,  and  is  run  by  a  small  gas 
engine.  A  team  of  horses  draws  the  ma- 
chine from  one  brush  pile  to  another  and 
the  prunings  are  ground  into  fine  bits 
and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  where  they 
will  remain  until  spriug  and  then  plowed 
under. 

"  'It  takes  lots  of  money  to  raise  this 
brush,'  remarked  Mr.  Whetstone,  as  he 
threw  a  shovelful  of  the  finely  cut  prun- 
ings from  the  whirring  cutter,  'and  I 
might  as  well  make  it  pay  for  itself.' 

"Mr.  Whetstone  has  ordered  a  power 
sprayer  which  he  will  attach  to  the  en- 
gine this  spring,  instead  of  the  cutter 
and  instead  of  doing  spraying  by  hand,  as 
he  has  formerly  done,  will  make  the 
little  engine  furnish  the  power  to  spray 
his  orchard." 

Edgar  WaiOHT. 

Los  Angeles. 


FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY FARM,  DAVIS, 
OCTOBER  10-15. 

This  is  the  rally  time  for  all  the  Short 
Courses  given  at  Davis  during  the  au- 
tumn. It  is  the  time  of  all  others  when 
farmers  should  come  to  see  and  learn  the 
latest  things  in  agriculture  and  to  talk 
over  the  year's  progress.  Briefly  the  fea- 
tures of  the  week  are: 

Five  lectures  on  California  Forage 
Crops,  by  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson. 

Four  lectures  on  Fruit  Growing,  by 
Professor  W.  T.  Clarke. 

Three  lectures  on  Viticulture,  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  T.  Bioletti. 

Three  lectures  on  Grain  Culture,  by 
Professor  G.  W.  Shaw. 

Two  lectures  on  Insect  Troubles,  by 
Professor  C.  W.  Woodworth. 

Five  demonstrations  in  Stock  Judging, 
by  Professor  E.  W.  Major  and  assistants. 

Five  lectures  on  Farm  Dairying,  by 
Professor  H.  A.  Hopper. 

Five  lectures  on  Soils,  by  Professor'  C. 
B.  Lipmau,  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  Professor  F.  H.  King  of  Madi 
son,  Wisconsin. 

Three  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
Live  Stock  Diseases,  by  Dm  C.  M.  Har- 
ing,  Chas.Keane,  State  Veteronarian,  and 
George  W.  Baker  of  San  Francisco. 

Two  lectures  on  Irrigation,  by  Profes- 
sor B.  A.  Etcheverry  and  Mr.  Frank  Ad- 
ams. 

Four  days  of  work  in  Household  Econ- 
omics with  lectures  on  Composition  of 
Foods,  by  Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa;  House- 
hold Sanitation,  by  Professor  C.  G.  Hyde 
and  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health 
Dr.  W.  F.  Snow:  Insects  Injurious  to 
Health,  by  Professor  W.  B.  Hernis;  Orna- 
menting Home  Grounds,  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Mansell,  and  daily  demonstrations  in 
cooking  by  Miss  Clara  Palmer,  Instructor 
in  Domestic  Science,  California  Polytech- 
nic School,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Thursday,  October  13,  will  be  devoted  to 
a  conference  on  Rural  Life  with  Mr.  W. 
A.  Beard,  of  Sacramento,  as  chairman,  and 
with  live  discussions  on  the  topics:  Farm 
Labor,  Co-operative  Marketing,  Health 
and  Sanitation,  The  Country  Church,  The 
Country  Problem  as  it  Presents  Itself  to 
the  Farmer's  Wife,  Rural  Schools,  and 
Social  and  Educational  Organizations. 

General  lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
Judge  Peter  J.  Shields  and  President  Ben- 
jamin I.  Wheeler.  On  Saturday,  October 
15,  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association  will  hold  its  monthly  meet- 
ing, with  the  question  of  Good  Roads  dis- 
cussed by  prominent  speakers.    The  Uni- 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BIST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-eontaiiK (1  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  F.  COSTELLO,      -      -      VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  true  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NITT 
PERFECTION       /\L4^I  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  '1\  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  Boft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  SO  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


H.  M.  I  I  A  M  I  -., 

San  Dlmas,  California. 


DODDER 

We  own  and  operate  exclusively  the  J12SSI  p  PKOCKSS  of  separating  large 
seeded  dodder  from  alfalfa  seed;  the  only  seed  separating  process  in  the  world  which 
will  accomplish  the  results.  Dealers  possessing  full  equipment  of  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chinery ship  us  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Utah,  Idaho  and  California  grown  alfalfa  seed 
for  cieaning,  paying  heavy  freight  and  other  charges.  WHYf  Because,  with  all 
their  seed  cleaning  facilities  they  are  unable  to  make  the  separation  of  large  seeded 
dodder  from  alfalfa  seed.  We  do,  hence  the  car  lots  and  other  shipments  to  us  from 
them.  This  season,  having  rebuilt  and  enlarged  our  plant,  we  offer  our  facilities  to 
the  growers  as  well  as  dealers.  Mail  us  samples  of  your  seed.  These  we  will  test 
and  report  percentages,  also  cost  of  cleaning.  Write  for  samples  of  California  grown 
hulled  Bur  Clover  and  Melilotus  seeds.  The  great  cover  crops.  Address 
MKRCAVril.Ii  &  WAREHOISK  CO., 
141  BfOM  Ave.  Oakland.  CaX 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

As  good  as  any  in  the  market— Sells  at  a  less  price  than  any 

other  centrifugal  pump  in  existence. 
The  Pioneer  is  built  for  service  and  wear— made  of  best  of  iron- 
does  the  work.    Our  pumps  are  warranted  and  wa 

save  you  money. 
Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  prices  and  catalogus 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  California. 


versify  Glee  Club  will  give  a  concert  on 
Friday  evening,  October  14. 

A  unique  exhibit  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery  will  be  on  display  during 
the  entire  week.  It  consists  of  pumping 
machinery,  traction  engines,  plows,  har- 
rows, spray  pumps,  levelers.  graders,  wag- 
ons and  trucks. 

The  week  begins  at  1  o'clock,  Monday, 
October  10,  and  continues  until  Saturday 
afternoon.  Everything  is  free  and  every- 
body welcome.  The  railroad  companies 
give  a  round-trip  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime, 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

la  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Correspondence. 


THE  STORY  OF  POP  CORN  AND 
A  MAN. 


Written   for  the  Pacific   Rural  Press 
By  Mb.  Ciias.  A.  Chambers,  of  Fresno. 

There  is  an  old  saying  "It  takes  money 
to  make  money."  This  is  essentially  true 
in  many  respects,  but  this  rule  does  not 
apply  as  a  general  thing,  especially  in 
small  beginnings  or  the  launching  of 
small  enterprises.  In  large  financial  mat- 
ters it  requires  more  or  less  capital  to 
swing  some  particular  enterprise.  If  one 
should  attempt  to  corner  projects  such  as 
controlling  a  railway  system  or  perhaps 
syndicating  or  exploiting  oil-bearing 
lands,  it  would  require  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  to  attempt  it.  What  I  consider 
a  shrewd  person,  is  one  who  starts  in 
with  little  or  no  capital,  faces  the  many 
ins  and  outs  of  the  world  and  accom- 
plishes an  independence  from  a  revenue 
standpoint  to  enable  one  to  live  comfort- 
ably and  build  up  a  substantial  income 
during  their  natural  lives.  For  an  illus- 
tration, I  consider  Paul  Charlestonian, 
an  Armenian  resident  of  Fresno  county, 
the  personification  of  grit.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated what  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
small  beginning.  This  individual  ar- 
rived in  Fresno  some  five  years  ago  with 
just  enough  silver  coin  in  his  pocket  to 
create  a  faint  jingle,  or  perhaps  buy  ten 
meals.  Upon  arrival  in  America  from 
Armenia,  he  located  in  Troy,  New  York, 
where  he  found  employment  in  a  linen 
collar  factory.  After  he  had  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  the  passage  of  him 
self  and  family  of  three  to  Fresno,  he 
came  west  and  here  he  is  today.  He  com- 
menced work  at  once  picking  grapes  for 
a  short  time,  later  he  peddled  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  the  residence  section  of 
Fresno.  He  made  his  first  start  in  this 
way.  The  next  thing  we  observed  he  had 
purchased  a  horse  and  a  glass-enclosed 
pop  corn  and  peanut  wagon.  He  donned 
a  uniform  similar  to  those  worn  by  hotel 
cooks  (white  suit  and  head-gear),  and 
proceeded  to  exploit  the  city  of  Fresno 
with  his  buttered  pop  corn.  Starting  out 
every  evening  about  6:30  o'clock  he  drove 
his  glass  cage,  illuminated  with  Rocke- 
feller juice  ignited,  through  the  residen- 
tial streets,  until  1  a.  m.  He  made  it  a 
point  to  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre 
or  wherever  any  crowd  assembled  from 
time  to  time;  at  other  periods  he  worked 
in  the  residence  section.  He  blew  an  old 
brass  cornet  as  a  signal  that  he  was  in 
the  land  and  had  pop  corn  to  sell.  The 
familiar  noise  emitted  from  the  cornet 
every  night  soon  became  established  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  general  public 
recognized  the  music  as  the  pop  corn 
man's  entry  among  them. 

Did  he  succeed?  Well  1  guess  yes. 

About  two  years  after  this  beginning,  I 
was  approached  by  Mr.  Charlestonian  one 
day  in  my  office.  He  was  in  the  market 
for  nursery  stock  amounting  to  some  $500 
worth.  He  stated  that  he  could  pay  $100 
on  account  and  would  give  me  a  note  for 
the  balance.  I  asked  him  his  occupation 
and  the  source  of  his  wealth  and  he  told 
me  he  was  a  dealer  in  pop  corn  flakes. 
Imagine  my  surprise  at  this  assertion  es- 
pecially when  I  was  expected  to  accept  a 
note  of  so  large  an  amount  and  my  hav- 
ing to  depend  upon  the  profits  from  a  pop 
corn  selling  income  for  my  money.  I 
quickly  told  him  I  could  not  accept  his 
note  unless  he  obtained  a  reliable  party 
to  go  on  the  note  with  him.  This  did 
not  feaze  him.  The  next  day  he  trotted 
out  a  fellow  countryman  and  stated  that 
he  was  ready  to  sign  up  in  the  event  that 
I  was  willing  to  accept  the  party  he 
brought  around  for  the  purpose.  The  man 
he  induced  to  go  on  the  note  with  him  is 
a  very  prominent  Armenian  and  was  well 


known  to  me  and  it  did  not  take  me  long 
to  wind  matters  up  and  deliver  the  goods 
wanted.  I  subsequently  learned  from  the 
party  who  went  on  Charlestonian's  note 
that  the  latter  had  purchased  a  ranch  of 
some  sixty  acres  located  near  Boles  Sta- 
tion, Fresno  county,  installed  an  $800 
pumping  plant  and  what  is  more  he  had 
the  pumping  plant  paid  for  m  full  and 
the  land  which  he  purchased  for  $40  an 
acre,  about  one-half  liquidated  from  his 
earnings  of  a  two-year  pop  corn  selling 
career.  This  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
showing  for  an  almost  penniless  begin- 
ner. I  also  learned  that  this  individual's 
income  averaged  about  $10  a  day  net 
from  a  purchase  of  $2  worth  of  raw  pop 
corn,  daily.  Hobbs,  Parsons  Co.,  a  pro 
duce  firm  of  Fresno,  told  me  that  Charles- 
tonian bought  from  the  firm  $2  worth  of 
corn  and  paid  cash  for  same  every  day. 
This  confirms  that  he  must  be  in  cham- 
pionship class  as  a  pop  corn  seller.  Af- 
ter he  got  this  far  along  he  continued  to 
sell  pop  corn  for  fully  four  years.  Ten 
dollars  a  day  income  was  certainly  an  as- 
set not  to  be  discarded.  Furthermore, 
when  his  daily  labors  ceased  at  1  a.  m. 
every  morning,  he  drove  to  his  ranch  at 
this  early  hour,  some  eight  miles  away, 
arrived  at  home  about  2:30  a.  m.,  went 
to  bed  and  rested  therein  until  10  a.  m. 
A  good  portion  of  the  day  he  put  in  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  his  land,  attended  to 
the  planting  work,  built  his  own  house 
and  performed  other  embellishing  stunts 
too  numerous  to  mention.  For  the  past 
year  his  interests  at  home  have  reached 
a  stage  whereby  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  give  up  the  strenuous  task  of  peddling 
pop  corn  and  now  he  is  a  full  fledged 
farmer  and  the  owner  of  a  60-acre  orchard 
and  vineyard,  all  paid  for.  He  used  good 
judgment  in  his  selection  of  commercial 
varieties  of  trees  and  grapes  and  as  a 
consequence  he  has  a  model  place  which 
produces  a  substantial  income  and  he  is 
now  reaping  his  reward  after  a  down- 
right siege  of  hard  work.  He  has  for 
a  wife  a  German  woman  who  has  stood 
by  him  in  his  adversities  and  through  her 
economical  methods  she  has  helped  him 
attain  his  present  success  and  a  good 
deal  of  credit  belongs  to  her  as  a  conse- 
quence. Mr.  Charlestonian  can  obtain 
credit  from  any  firm  in  Fresno  and  they 
are  glad  to  get  his  business  whether  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  charge  account  or  a 
cash  one. 

This  is  one  instance  where  it  is  demon- 
strated that  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  one  with  grit  and  persistency  to  solve 
comfortable  living  conditions  and  become 
independent.  This  start  in  life  was  at- 
tained honestly  and  by  hard  work,  and 
Mr.  Charlestonian  is  now  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  energy  and  get-there  deter- 
mination. 

Ciias.  A.  Chambers. 

WANTED 

Washington  Navel  and  Valencia  orange 
and  Eureka  lemon  trees;  state  quantity 
you  can  supply,  also  sizes  and  lowest 
prices.  Address  P.  W.  CHENEY,  312  Byrne 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  SB  per  100;  840  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  lierry  Specialist. 

MOW   »s  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 
Modesto,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1 

Blake,  MofSitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PA  DPI)  Blake,  Moftttt  *  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
rnrtn   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


Tool  Cabinets 

A  boxful  of  tools— good  tools— just  the  kind  you  would  select  were 
you  an  expert  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker.  That's  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinet.  In  fact  these  are  the  only  tool 
cabinets  made  containing  a  complete  set  of  tools  under  one  trade  mark 
and  guarantee,  and  it's  a  real  guarantee — a  fair  and  square  guarantee — 
one  that  refunds  your  money  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 

Every  tool  has  a  place  of  its  own  and  it's  there  for  service.  Whatever 
the  tool— however  hard  the  work— you  won't  be  disappointed. 

Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  made  in  many  different  sizes,  the 
prices  varying  with  the  number  and  kinds  of  tools  selected.  There's  the 
$8.50  size  containing  enough  tools  for  any  ordinary  job,  several  between 
this  and  $50.00  and  one  at  $125.00,  which  includes  work-bench,  vises,  etc. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is 
Forgotten.  " — E.  C.  Simmons.       Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SiMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg..  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Well  Screens  Keep  Sand  Out 


LAYNE  PATENTED 


LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CO. 

2116  VIOLET  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 

(iet  catalogs  of  Screen  and  Layne  Centrifugal  Pumps 


STREETS 
5A>fll5tANCISCO.M 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
"threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars.. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AMD  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  Hat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  sttock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  (<rape  Picking  Boxes.  J  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  inirchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  2957. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

George  Walton,  Jr.,  who  has  an  orchard 
west  of  Yuba  City,  sold  this  season  from 
less  than  four  acres  $1215  worth  of  Levi 
cling  peaches.  The  peaches  were  con- 
tracted at  $16.50  per  ton. 

George  C.  Roeding,  president  of  the 
Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  of  Fresno,  has 
leased  100  acres  of  good  land  along  Putah 
creek  in  Yolo  county,  which  will  be  used 
to  propagate  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Preston  Simpson,  a  nurseryman  of  Or- 
land,  states  that  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  almond  trees  and  that  he  anticipates 
that  more  than  100  acres  in  that  vicinity 
will  be  set  out  to  almonds  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

Owing  to  the  good  prices  received  for 
deciduous  fruits  in  California  the  past 
summer,  nurserymen  are  expecting  a 
heavy  planting  season  and  have  stocked 
up  on  nursery  trees  to  meet  the  expected 
demand. 

P.  F.  Cogswell,  a  prominent  rancher  of 
San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
purchased  80  acres  of  citrus  land  near 
Strathmore,  Tulare  county,  and  will  plant 
out  the  entire  acreage  to  oranges  the  com 
ing  season. 

J.  J.  Weber,  who  has  a  40-acre  almond 
orchard  west  of  Yuba  City,  last  week  re- 
ceived from  the  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.,  one 
of  their  new  Reed  almond  hulling  ma- 
chines. This  is  the  fourth  almond  hull 
ing  machine  received  in  that  locality  this 
year. 

Members  of  the  Sutter  Almond  Growers' 
Association  delivered  their  nuts  of  the 
Nonpareil,  I.  X.  L.,  and  Paper  Shell  va- 
rieties to  the  new  warehouse  on  the  Coop- 
er tract  this  week.  The  nuts  were  all 
inspected  as  they  were  received  and  will 
be  bleached  under  the  new  process. 

The  Watsonville  Register  tells  of  the 
largest  apple  deal  on  record  in  the  Pajaro 
valley.  George  W.  Sill  has  bought  275,- 
000  boxes  or  more  than  400  carloads  of 
Newtown  Pippins.  These  apples  are  to 
be  paid  for  I.  o.  b.  Watsonville  and  in 
volves  nearly  $250,000.  The  fruit  was 
all  purchased  for  export,  shipment  of 
which  has  already  commenced. 

This  office  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  last 
week  from  G.  Ritz,  of  Mountain  View. 
He  reported  having  sold  his  ranch  at  that 
place.  From  ten  acres  of  cherries  on  this 
ranch  he  received  $3000  last  spring  for 
his  crop  on  the  trees.  Mr.  Ritz  will  short- 
ly move  to  another  ranch,  which  he  owns 
in  the  Sonoma  valley,  where  he  has  75 
acres  of  vineyard,  the  crop  on  which  he 
sold  last  week  to  good  advantage.  He  ex- 
pects to  plant  out  about  25  acres  to  apples, 
Bartlett  pears,  and  walnuts  the  coming 
season. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  states  that 
the  harvesting  of  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes  will  be  completed  for  this  season 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  yield  of  this 
variety  of  grapes  in  that  district  this 
season  will  amount  to  about  1600  tons. 
Prices  have  been  much  better  this  year 
than  last  and  it  is  stated  that  about  700 
tons  of  raisins  have  already  been  sold  at 
from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
authority  states  that  dried  peaches  and 
prunes  in  that  district  of  this  year's  crop 
has  been  practically  bought  up  at  from  5 
to  6  cents  per  pound  for  peaches  and 
from  3*4  to  4%  cents  for  prunes. 

At  Live  Oak,  in  Sutter  county  the  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association  are  bleaching 
their  nuts  by  a  new  process  which  is  given 
as  follows:  The  bleaching  is  done  in  the 
warehouse,  and  instead  of  the  nuts  being 
sprayed  with  water  before  being  put  in 
the  bleacher^  hot  steam  is  forced  into 
the  bleachers  where  the  sulphur  is  burn- 
ing and  the  almonds  are  given  a  uni- 


Benicia- Hancock  Traction  Engine  Disc  Plows 


Eight  Disc  Engine  Plow 

Our  Engine  Disc  Plows  are  made  along  the  same  general  lines  which  haw  made  the  regular 
BENICIA-HANCOCK  field  plows  such  favorites. 

They  possess  all  those  desirable  features  of  our  regular  plows,  being  light  of  draft,  strong  in 
every  part  and  built  to  do  good  satisfaetory  work  under  the  hard  usage  required  of  an  engine  plow. 

They  are  made  in  three  sizes — 5,  6  and  8  disc. 

The  5  disc  is  equipped  with  three  wheels,  while  the  6  and  8  disc  plows  have  a  fourth  wheel  run- 
ning forward  of  center  part  of  plow  (see  illustration),  which  effectually  prevents  any  sagging  of  the 
frame. 

A  steel  I-beam  "strongback"  is  bolted  along  the  top  of  the  frame,  and,  combined  with  extra 
strong  space  blocks,  make  a  very  rigid  frame. 

The  draft  bar  is  connected  to  the  plow  with  draw  rods  having  turnbuckles,  which  permit  of 
any  adjustments  necessary  to  equalize  the  draft. 

[f  in  need  of  a  good  solid  plow  especially  designed  for  meeting  the  needs  of  coast  farmers  the 
BENICIA-HANCOCK  is  the  plow  to  buy. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  vicinity  write  direct  to 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  8,^,K£5,NG 


form  bleach,  besides  being  ready  for  sack- 
ing immediately.  Under  the  old  system 
the  nuts  had  to  be  dried  again  after 
bleaching.  The  Sutter  Almond  Growers' 
Association  here  is  having  its  new  ware- 
house fitted  up  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Yuba  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner is  sending  out  cards  advising 
the  owners  of  citrus  trees  in  Marysville 
that  many  close  inspections  have  been 
made  of  the  trees  in  that  city.  He  says: 
"As  the  season  advances  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  the  mealy  bug  and  the  yel- 
low scale  are  becoming  active.  The  trees 
are  now  in  a  fine  thrifty  condition  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  infested. 
To  that  end  the  washing  or  sprinkling 
of  the  trees  with  water  after  sundown, 
or  at  the  time  of  irrigating  them  either 
in  the  morning  or  evening  is  recommend- 
ed. If  the  trees  are  drenched  with  water 
from  the  garden  hose  it  will  do  much  in 
preventing  the  scales  from  obtaining  a 
foothold.  This  is  a  simple  remedy  and 
will  wash  off  the  young  of  the  scales  at 
this  time.  If  the  trees  are  neglected  now, 
damage  will  be  done  and  later  on  fumiga- 
tion or  the  spraying  with  caustic  washes 
will  have  to  be  enforced." 


"^oneez  Dookfct 

ROOFING     LI  and  Samples 


Will  stand  the  test  of  time  —  and 
the  elements.  Sunproof  and  rain- 
proof. Needs  no  paint  or  repairs. 
Suitable  for  any  roof —  flat  or  pitched 

—  any  building. 

Pioneer  Hoofing  comes  in  conven- 
ient rolls,  with  everything  necessary 
for  laying.    Requires  no  special  tools 

—  no  experience. 

Why  not  get  the  best  in  the 
beginning?  It's  cheaper 

In  the  end.  : 


Pioneer  Roofing  is  its  own  best  ad- 
vertisement. Let  us  send  you  samples 
and  prices.  Also  our  32-page  illus- 
trated Roofing  Booklet.  Tell  us  what 
your  requirements  are,  and  we  will 
send  samples  and  special  information 
of  the  roofing  that  is  best  for  your 
particular  purpose. 

Address  Dept.  7:; 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Z\9-ZZl  So  Los  Angeles  St. 


3  los  Angeles 


California 


General  Agriculture. 

Twenty  sacks  of  wheat  grain  on  the 
Tagus  ranch,  near  Visalia,  have  been 
shipped  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  to  be 
used  as  seed  in  that  section. 

The  annual  San  Joaquin  County  Fair 
and  Carnival  is  being  held  at  Stockton 
this  week.  Many  special  displays  of  stock, 
fruit,  and  chickens  were  made. 

Cotton  picking  is  now  in  progress  in 
the  Coachella  valley.  Several  fields  have 
produced  a  bale  to  the  acre  on  first  pick- 
ing. A  new  cotton  gin  has  been  erected 
at  Durbrow  and  is  now  ready  for  the  sea 
son's  run. 

The  work  of  thrashing  the  lima  beans 
in  Ventura  county  is  now  on  in  full  blast. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  crop  by 
recent  rains  is  said  to  be  from  2  to  5  per 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.    Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Rure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  <&  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Han  Franclgco. 
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cent.  The  sugar  beet  crop  in  that  county 
was  also  damaged  some  by  the  rain  as  a 
second  growth  was  started. 

Clint  Ganter  returned  last  week  from 
Lake  county  and  reports  that  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  is 
under  way.  The  crop  on  one  ranch 
amounted  to  $51.25  an  acre,  besides  two 
crops  of  hay.  Estimating  the  hay  crop, 
some  fields  run  as  high  as  $105  an  acre. — 
Ukiah  Press. 

A  big  crop  of  wheat  was  harvested  from 
the  Tagus  ranch,  Tulare  county,  this  sea- 
son. It  is  stated  that  about  11,000  sacks 
have  been  harvested  from  530  acres.  On 
300  acres  the  yield  was  about  24  sacks 
per  acre.  On  600  acres  of  this  ranch  al- 
falfa will  be  planted  the  coming  season 
and  a  creamery  outfit  installed. 

A  dispatch  from  Willows  stated  that 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  had 
received  several  sacks  of  Oregon  vetch 
from  the  Tangent  Vetch  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  plant  several  acres  to  both  the 
Jacinto  and  Packer  units  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  this  forage  plant  in  that 
section. 

The  directors  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Fair  Association  are  publishing 
the  work  of  getting  everything  in  shape 
for  a  good  exhibit  to  be  held  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  from  October  19  to  22,  inclusive. 
It  is  expected  that  the  fine  agricultural 
exhibit  of  Luther  Burbank,  which  was 
shown  at  Stockton  this  week,  will  be 
seen  there. 

The  Moutnain  View  Leader  is  authori- 
ty for  the  statement  that  more  than  4000 
acres  were  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
onion  seed  in  Santa  Clara  county  this 
year.  Besides  onion  seeds  many  hundreds 
of  acres  were  devoted  to  growing  sweet- 
pea  and  vegetable  seeds  of  different  va- 
rieties. Santa  Clara  county  is  perhaps 
the  largest  seed-growing  county  in  the 
West. 

The  Farmers'  Institute,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  University  of  California, 
will  be  held  at  Napa  on  October  3  and  4. 
Papers  will  be  read  by  H.  C.  Dunlap,  Prof. 
C.  B.  Lopman,  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke,  R.  E. 
Mansell,  Dr.  C.  M.  Haring,  Prof.  M.  E. 
Jaffa,  Miss  Florence  Forbes,  S.  H.  Wyck- 
hoff,  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  viti- 
culture will  be  delivered  by  George  G. 
Husmann.  In  connection  with  this  meet- 
ing an  exhibit  of  Napa  county  agricul- 
tural products  will  be  shown.  For  the 
prizes  for  best  exhibits  there  will  be  given 
silver  cups  and  money. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  local  Farmers'  Union  of  Tulare  is 
endeavoring  to  secure  funds  to  build  a 
co-operative  fruit  packing  house  at  that 
place. 

The  cannery  at  Gridley  has  had  a  very 
successful  run  this  year.  Many  of  the 
owners  of  peach  orchards  in  that  vicin- 
ity have  netted  as  high  as  $65  per  acre 
from  four-year-old  trees. 

The  St.  Helena  Star  states  that  Fred 
S.  Ewer  of  that  place  is  paying  a  flat 
price  of  $10  per  ton  for  wine  grapes,  and 
$1  per  ton  additional  for  every  cent  per 
gallon  the  wine  brings  over  10  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  Hemet  cannery  is  making  rapid 
shipments  these  days  of  their  season's 
pack  of  apricots  and  peaches.  Many  of 
their  goods  are  being  sent  to  the"  Harvey 
eating  houses  and  more  going  to  the 
North. 

The  clearing  house  of  Fresno  has  made 
arrangements  to  distribute  4000  cartons 
of  free  raisins  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Banking  Association  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Los  Angeles  from  October 
3  to  7. 

The  fruit  dryer  belonging  to  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Barlow,  at  Barlow  station,  Sonoma  coun- 


ty, was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week.  Be- 
sides the  building  a  considerable  tonnage 
of  green  and  dried  fruit  was  also  de- 
stroyed. 

A  recent  order  by  the  Government  of 
France  rescinds  a  former  ruling  affect- 
ing dried  fruits  from  California.  It  is 
now  stated  that  dried  fruits  containing 
only  the  normal  quantity  of  boracic  acid 
will  be  admitted  to  that  market. 

According  to  the  Anaheim  Gazette  the 
present  minimum  price  for  dried  apricots 
in  Orange  county  is  now  11  cents  and 
the  growers  expect  the  price  shortly  to 
be  advanced  to  12  cents.  In  Ventura 
county  cots  are  being  held  at  12  cents. 

Four  young  men  of  Los  Banos  were  ar- 
rested last  week  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
50  hogs  from  Miller  &  Lux  and  the  Wood 
Co.  By  changing  the  marks  on  the  ears 
of  the  hogs  the  young  men  hoped  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  without  detection. 

The  large  warehouse  belonging  to  the 
Mealfalfa  Co.,  on  the  waterfront  at  Stock- 
ton, was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  last 
Friday.  About  5000  tons  of  hay  and  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  of  grain  were  complete- 
ly destroyed  causing  a  loss  of  about  $60,- 
000. 

A  dispatch  from  Sacarmento  states  that 
a  party  of  Chicago  capitalists  have  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  about  30,000  acres 
in  the  tule  land  in  the  Yolo  basin  oppo- 
site Sacramento.  The  land  is  to  be  re- 
claimed by  levees  and  drainage,  and  sold 
to  settlers. 

A  letter  was  received  at  Sebastopol  last 
week  from  P.  E.  Rossi,  president  of  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony,  offering  grape  grow- 
ers of  that  locality  $10  per  ton  for  good 
wine  grapes  containing  22  per  cent  sugar, 
payable  one-half  cash  and  balance  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1911. 

L.  L.  Russell,  a  new  settler  near  Biggs, 
has  built  a  sorghum  mill  to  crush  sugar 
cane  on  his  land.  If  the  results  of  his 
experiment  with  the  crop  and  mill  this 
year  prove  satisfactory  others  of  his 
neighbors  will  plant  large  acreages  next 
season. 


SHOULD  SOLDIERS  FIGHT  FIRE. 


(Continued  From  Page  265.) 


June,  July,  August  and  September  to  co- 
operate with  the  forest  service  in  patrol 
and  fire  fighting  duties. 

A  systematic  campaign  of  fire  protec- 
tion should  be  inaugurated  and  carried 
out  by  the  troops.  By  placing  sentries  on 
the  promontories  overlooking  the  tim- 
bered area,  supplied  with  telephone  com- 
munication, any  information  of  incipient 
fires  could  be  quickly  transmitted.  The 
troops  could  materially  assist  the  forest 
service  in  cutting  fire  trails  and  making 
accessible  every  portion  of  the  national 
forests  and  also  maintaining  a  thorough 
and  efficient  patrol  system.  The  greatest 
value  of  patrol  is  necessarily  along  trav- 
eled routes,  railroads,  etc.  There  are  at 
present  about  25,000  soldiers  at  the  dif- 
ferent army  posts.  If  half  of  the  men 
were  assigned  annually  for  forest  duty  it 
would  practically  mean  the  end  of  dis- 
astrous fires  in  the  national  forests. 
Lightning  is  one  of  the  most  serious  fire 
menaces  to  be  combatted.  There  are  in 
the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California  1800  forest 
service  men.  These  are  a  rnere  handful 
covering  the  immense  scope  of  territory, 
and  this  force  must  be  augmented  if  re- 
sults are  to  be  achieved.   The  forest  serv- 


WANTED:  Practical  irrigation  farmers 
for  new  irrigated  farms  in  Texas.  We 
will  give  special  inducements  in  price  and 
terms  to  a  few  practical  irrigation  farm- 
ers to  settle  on  our  canal.  Perfect  climate, 
soil,  water  service,  and  social  advantages. 
Address:  American  Rio  Grande  Land  &  Ir- 
rigation Co.,  Mercedes,  Hidalgo  County, 
Texas. 


ice  has  performed  its  function  admirably, 
with  the  limited  money  and  men  at  its 
disposal,  but  its  efforts  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  regular  army. 


INGENIOUS  DEVICE 
SAVES  THE  FRUIT 


Many  Orange  Growers  of  Riverside 
Witnessed  Successful  Demon- 
stration of  Bolton  Patent  for 
Protecting  Trees  From  Frost 

From  Riverside  Enterprise. 

The  demonstration  which  was  held  on 
three  acres  of  the  orchard  of  E.  L. 
Koethen  on  Brockton  avenue  last  night 
was  a  decided  success.  The  heaters  used 
were  the  Bolton  Patent  with  soot  col- 
lecting attachment.  These  heaters  use  a 
commercial  form  of  distillate  known  as 
"slop  distillate,"  costing  about  2  cents  per 
gallon.  Each  heater  contained  a  little 
over  one  gallon  of  distillate  and  burned 
for  over  seven  hours,  during  which  time 
the  temperature  in  the  orchard  was  from 
eight  to  ten  degrees  higher  than  that  out- 
side the  orchard. 

The  demonstration  attracted  no  small 
amount  of  attention  and  was  witnessed 
by  many  of  the  prominent  growers  of  this 
district,  all  of  whom  expressed  them- 
selves as  satisfied  that  the  device  was  an 
unquestionable  protection  against  frost. 
The  test  was  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  F.  W.  Krone,  president  of  the 
Frost  Prevention  Co.,  assisted  by  J.  P. 
Bolton,  the  inventor,  and  F.  H.  Hammer. 

These  heaters  have  been  in  use  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  vineyards  of  Fresno 
county  and  the  apple  orchards  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Colorado,  but  this  is  the 
first  year  they  have  been  introduced  in 
southern  California. 

Two  previous  exhibitions  have  been 
held,  one  in  Pomona  and  the  other  in 
Corona,  after  which  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  was  free  to  give 
their  unqualified  endorsement  of  this 
heater  and  have  recommended  it  to  all 
members  and  growers  in  general. 

The  Orchard  Heating  and  Supply  Co., 
of  Los  Angeles,  are  the  sole  agents  for 
southern  California. 


Why  not 
Fertilize 

when  you  can  get 
results  like  this  ? 


1HE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  it  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THE  CULTURE 
OR  PURCHASE  OF  SMALL 
PLANTS  SHOULD  SEND 
FOR  MY  BERRY  BOOK. 

Louis  F.  Scribner, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

R.  F.  D. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Hend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFC  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

CALIFORNIA   ANGORA  GOAT 
BREEDERS'  MEETING. 


The  twenty  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  <ngora  Goat  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation v.as  recently  held  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey  of  San  Jose,  in  speak- 
ing of  "The  Angora  Goat  and  Mohair," 
said: 

For  the  past  few  years  the  low  price 
of  mohair  has  kept  the  Angora  breeder 
on  the  edge  of  despair.  Even  raisers  of 
the  very  finest  grades  have  been  unable 
lo  get  living  prices  for  their  clips,  and  it 
is  a  well  know  fact  that  the  goats  pro 
ducing  the  finest  qualities  of  mohair  do 
,.ot  shear  as  neavy  fleeces  as  the  coarser 
varieties.  The  mills  want  the  finest  qual- 
ities, and  hence  prices  must  be  propor- 
tionately higher  or  the  breeder  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  raise  the  coarser, 
heavier-shearing  animal. 

But  things  are  changing.  Last  year  the 
National  Mohair  Growers'  Association 
organized  and  solicited  consignments  of 
tnis  spring's  clips.  They  sort  and  grade 
all  lots  and  sell  each  grade  separately. 
Then,  too,  they  hope  to  control  the  do 
tnestic  output,  and  possibly  the  thought 
of  this  has  raised  the  price  of  mohair  as 
much  as  ten  cents  per  pound  on  some 
qualities. 

The  mohair  business  is  on  the  up  grade 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Sife,  Spcfdy,  ud  FosltWf  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  linaments  for  mtld  or  aevere  action. 
Kemovea  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  sear  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
•jy  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars . 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

Mo  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BLDC.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holsteln-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns:  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope.  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.  Service 
Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  H(  ><  IS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs.  

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

Q  A  MURPHY.  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


and  Angora  breeders  are  already  begin- 
ning to  revive.  This  is  the  time  to  start 
in  the  business  and  this  is  the  time  for 
those  already  started  to  hold  on  and  im 
prove  their  flocks.  Note  what  Mr.  S.  B. 
Rollings  of  Bradford,  England,  says  in 
the  last  Wool  Record:  Mohair  sounder 
than  ever.  The  market  is  exceedingly 
heal  toy.  Tt  is  somewhat  curious  where 
all  of  the  fine  Turkey  mohair  is  coming 
from,  seeing  that  the  average  clip  of  fine 
hair  is  generally  computed  at  about  5000 
hales,  whereas  already  treble  this  Quan- 
tity has  been  sold.  Spinners  here  are  ex- 
ceedingly busy.  Five  or  six  of  the  largest 
mills  here  are  making  extensions  to  their 
spinning  plants,  while  a  big  new  plant 
has  started.  The  principal  and  the  late 
manager  for  one  mill  has  started  for 
himself  and  is  now  full  steam  ahead.  Our 
spinners  have  never  been  so  busy  for 
years,  and  practically  the  whole  output 
of  all  the  mills  is  sold  up  to  next  March. 
The  outlook  could  hardly  be  better." 

Following  the  paper  there  was  a  gen 
eral  discussion.  Mr.  Smith  of  Sonoma 
county  said  that  he  kept  a  few  goats  on 
his  hill  land.  He  sold  the  carcasses  lo- 
cally and  had  good  demand  for  all  he 
cared  to  butcher.  "Why,"  said  he,  "there 
is  room  for  one  hundred  thousand  goats 
in  my  county  on  the  land  that  is  not  used 
for  anything  now."  Mr.  Shoup  of  Eldo 
rado  county  said  that  he  had  run  quite  a 
flock  for  several  years,  but  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  price  of  mohair  for  the  past 
few  years  he  had  butchered  a  good  many. 
The  skins  off  of  the  large  goats  were  in 
great  demand,  and  he  had  sold  the  goats, 
reserving  the  hides.  These  he  had  sold 
separately  at  from  $1  to  $2  each.  He  re- 
marked that  every  "rough  rider"  seems  to 
be  wearing  a  pair  of  fancy  Angora  goat- 
skin pants. 


H    B.  W I NTRINGHAM.  Middletown.  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


FEED  FOR  PIGS  BEFORE 
WEANING. 

The  most  important  point  of  all,  as  far 
as  economy  of  gains  is  concerned,  is  to 
have  a  pasture  for  the  pigs  to  run  upon 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  eat,  says  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  411.  When  a  good  pasture 
is  available  and  the  mother  is  fed  liber- 
ally of  the  proper  feeds,  the  little  pigs 
will  need  little  in  addition  to  what  they 
obtain  from  the  pasture  and  the  mother. 
But  the  pigs  will  make  use  of  some  addi- 
tional feed,  especially  if  the  litter  is  a 
large  one.  The  pigs  will  begin  to  eat 
when  they  are  about  three  weeks  old  if 
they  be  given  the  opportunity.  For  these 
young  animals  nothing  is  superior  to 
skim  milk  mixed  with  shorts.  Many 
farmers  have  no  skim-milk,  though,  so 
something  else  must  be  used.  In  such 
case  probably  the  best  thing  to  feed  is  a 
thin  slop  of  shorts  up  to  the  time  that  the 
pigs  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  old,  after 
which  the  ration  should  be  made  up  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  shorts. 
These  young  animals  should  never  be  fed 
corn  alone.  The  feed  for  the  pigs  must 
be  fed  in  separate  troughs,  around  which 
a  fence  has  been  built  to  keep  the  sows 
away. 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
pushing  the  pigs  too  rapidly  with  sup- 
plementary feeds.  They  should  not  be 
fed  much  fattening  feeds,  as  corn;  they 
should  rather  be  given  feeds  which  tend 
to  make  bone  and  muscle,  as  skim-milk, 
alfalfa,  shorts,  pasture,  cowpeas.  soy-bean 
meal,  etc.,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives 
to  finish  them  for  the  market  they  will 
have  a  well  developed  body  upon  which 
to  put  the  fat.  They  should,  while  >  oung. 
be  given  just  enough  feed  to  keep  them 
in  a  good  healthy  growing  condition. 

Oftentimes  when  the  litter  is  small  ai.d 
the  mother  is  a  good  milker  the  little 
pigs  will  need  no  feed  at  all  in  addition 
to  the  pasture  and  the  mother's  milk. 
The  Wisconsin  station  has  done  some  ex 


F*ratt's  Animal  and  The  best         I  ■ 
Poultry  Regulators  on  ,ne  rnarl<c«  A 
  I 

G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction.  M 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE 

— for  60  years  in  constant  use.  I  „ 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  O 
WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING  I  S 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  tin-  six  World's  Fairs  since  liltlll,  our  Pen-heron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  I'ercherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Cold  Medals  and 
hotli  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ollered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  or  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON.     Petaluma,  Cal. 


perimental  work  which  seems  to  show 
that  gains  on  young  pigs  can  be  made  as 
economically  by  feeding  a  given  amount 
of  feed  to  the  mother  as  by  feeding  di- 
rectly to  the  pigs.  To  be  able  to  keep  up 
an  average  sized  litter  in  this  way,  the 
mother  must  be  fed  liberally.  The  mother 
and  the  pasture  should  be  depended  upon 
to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  feed 
for  the  small  pig. 

Wianinc. — Some  farmers  make  the 
mistake  of  weaning  the  pigs  too  young. 
The  age  at  which  they  should  be  weaned 
depends  somewhat  upon  whether  the 
mother  is  to  produce  two  litters  a  year. 
However,  the  pigs  should  never  be  taken 
away  from  the  mother  under  eight  weeks 
of  age;  it  is  usually  advisable  to  let  them 
run  with  the  sow  until  they  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  weeks  old.  The  mother's  feed 
at  weaning  time  should  be  reduced  to 
pasture  alone  for  a  few  days,  so  that  the 
flow  of  milk  will  be  checked;  if  full  feed 
is  continued  when  the  pigs  are  weaned, 
the  mother's  udders  and  teats  are  apt  to 
be  ruined.  The  milk  flow  will  dry  up 
within  a  few  days,  and  if  the  sow  is  thin 
the  feed  should  be  raised  some,  but  she 
will  not  require  as  much  feed  as  when 
she  was  suckling  the  litter  of  pigs. 

The  pigs  should  be  accustomed  to  feeds 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  mother. 
If  they  are  weaned  before  they  are  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  some  concen 
trated  feeds  they  are  sure  to  be  seriously 
checked  in  their  growth.  The  farmer  who 
has  some  skim  milk  will  experience  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  carrying  the  pigs 
through  this  period,  as  the  skim-milk, 
with  the  proper  grain  ration,  takes  the 
place  of  the  mother's  milk.  It  is  neces- 
sary  for  the  pigs  at  this  time  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  good  pasture,  a  leguminous 
pasture  preferred.  Alfalfa  affords  one  of 
the  best  pastures  obtainable  for  young 
pigs.  With  a  good  pasture  and  a  half 
ration  of  grain  they  will  make  good  and 
profitable  gains  up  to  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  finish  for  the  market. 


THE  HANFORD  FAIR. 

The  coming  Hanford  fair,  which  starts 
on  October  10th  and  runs  to  the  15th,  bids 
to  be  the  best  ever  held  in  that  section. 
Every  district  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
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Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
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A.    H.    SCOUt  I  II. 
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FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshire*. 
•  J  -  W.  &.  J.  D.  McCORD 
I'hone  Red  123.  Hanford,  Cal. 
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2052  Uoward  st.,  San  Kranclaco,  Cal. 
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will  be  represented  with  exhibits.  Each 
section  will  try  and  outdo  the  other,  so 
that  the  fair  is  an  assured  success.  Com- 
ing as  this  fair  does  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  California's  leading  dairy  sections,  the 
exhibits  along  dairy  lines  will  be  espe- 
cially good.  A  butter-fat  contest  will  be 
one  of  the  features.  The  Maple  Grove 
Creavery  Co.  has  offered  a  premium  of 
$25  for  the  winner  of  the  butter-fat  con- 
test. The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  the 
Wooster  Salt  Co.  and  the  J.  B.  Ford  Co. 
are  each  offering  $10  apiece  to  be  used  in 
the  contest. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  a  sep- 
arator test,  and  it  is  thought  that  some 
of  the  prominent  dairymen  of  the  country 
will  offer  prizes  for  the  separator  which 
will  most  effectually  separate  the  cream 
from  the  milk. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


S.  O.  Walker,  a  rancher  of  Tulare 
county,  recently  sold  54  head  of  hogs  for 
$1043.  Mr.  Walker  fed  his  hogs  soaked 
barley,  and  from  the  time  he  purchased 
them  they  gained  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  a  day. 

J.  W.  McCord  of  Hanford  recently  sold 
two  Tennessee  jacks.  One  was  sold  to 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  for  her  ranch  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  the  other  was  shipped 
to  C.  O.  Councilman  at  Porterville. 

The  cattlemen  around  Redding  are 
jubilant  over  the  offers  made  by  Miller  & 
Lux  recently.  Two-year-old  steers  were 
sold  for  $35  a  head.  Johnson  &  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  recently  paid  $30  for  200 
stock  cattle,  the  owners  keeping  the 
calves.  Joe  Ball  of  Willows  bought  58 
head  of  cattle  in  this  locality  and  paid  9 
cents  for  the  steers  and  1X'>  for  the  cows. 

James  F.  Dunne  of  the  San  Felipe 
Rancho  is  building  five  silos.  Mr.  Dunne 
intends  raising  corn  and  alfalfa  with 
which  he  will  make  silage.  The  silos  are 
to  have  a  capacity  of  140  tons  each. 

E.  L.  Hebron,  manager  of  the  Dunne 
ranch  in  San  Benito  county,  recently 
bought  a  carload  of  registered  Short-horn 
cattle  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  farmers  around  Marysville.  Shasta 
county,  are  finding  that  dipping  the  hogs 
is  an  effective  way  of  eradicating  the  so- 
called  epidemic  of  hog  cholera.  Several 
of  the  farmers  lost  part  of  their  herds, 
but  just  as  soon  as  they  commenced  dip- 
ping no  more  animals  were  lost. 

The  fall  shearing  is  now  in  progress  in 
Sutter  county.  There  is  very  little  sell- 
ing going  on,  however,  and  the  wool  is 
being  offered  from  10  to  12 1 2  cents  a 
pound. 

F.  P.  Hayes,  who  recently  sold  his  800- 
acre  ranch  near  Tulare,  has  moved  to 
Paso  Robles,  where  he  intends  operating 
a  large  stock  ranch. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  belonging 
to  the  Nevada  Packing  Co.  were  recently 
killed  at  Alturas  by  eating  too  much 
green  alfalfa. 

James  Lawson,  a  buyer  of  California- 
Nevada  lambs,  arrived  in  Chicago  last 
week  with  15  carloads  of  Nevada  sheep. 
They  averaged  about  $7.20  apiece.  One 
more  shipment  will  wind  up  the  Nevada 
lambs  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Seventeen  mountain  lions  were  killed 


KENDALLS  SPAVIN  CURE 


during  the  month  of  August  in  California. 
Claims  were  presented  for  a  bounty  of  $20 
from  the  following  counties:  San  Benito. 
Trinity,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Siskiyou,  Ven- 
tura. Lake,  Butte,  Kern,  Shasta.  Hum- 
boldt, Sonoma  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mules  and  donkeys  are  in  great  demand 
in  South  Africa.  This  is  due  to  the 
spread  of  east  coast  fever  among  the  cat- 
tle and  oxen  of  this  section.  Six  hundred 
dollars  is  being  paid  for  Missouri  mules, 
which  are  are  favorite  animals. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wool  Buyers'  As- 
sociation recently  an  official  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  best  methods  of  minimiz- 
ing the  heavy  loss  to  wool  and  hides  by 
branding.  Both  tar  and  hot  branding,  as 
at  present  practiced,  mean  heavy  loss  to 
the  farmer.  In  Australia  tar  branding  is 
said  to  have  been  largely  abandoned  and 
a  composition  of  lamp  black  and  oil  is 
being  used.  What  is  needed  most,  how- 
ever, is  a  substance  which  will  resist  rain 
and  dew  and  be  permanent  on  the  sheep's 
back  and  yet  be  soluble  in  hot  water. 

It  is  estimated  that  569,689  head  of 
sheep  reached  Chicago  in  August,  due  to 
the  severe  winter  followed  by  a  dry  sum- 
mer. This  is  140,000  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  has  the  record  run  for  a  month. 
Of  these  109,000  were  for  feeders  only. 
The  heavy  run  involved  ruinous  losses  to 
the  sheep  men  over  the  country.  The 
hog  receipts  were  43.000  heavier  than  in 
August  last  year.  The  average  weight  of 
hogs  was  225  pounds,  against  232  pounds 
a  year  ago. 

The  wool  production  in  Australia  for 
1909  was  not  as  large  as  the  preceding 
year.  In  1808,  1,125,546  pounds  of  wool 
were  exported,  while  in  1909,  1,123,000 
pounds  were  sent  out.  % 

Texas  is  now  the  greatest  mule  produc- 
ing State  and  Missouri  is  forced  to  second 
place.  Of  the  7,500,000  mules  in  the  world 
one-tenth  are  in  Texas,  this  State  having 
some  702,000.  In  Missouri  there  are  344.- 
000  mules  and  are  valued  at  $119  each. 
Georgia  is  third,  Tennessee  is  fourth  and 
Mississippi  fifth,  and  so  on  down  the  line 
until  California,  which  is  sixteenth  on  the 
list.  In  the  whole  United  States  there 
are  4.123,000  mules. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


A  creamery  and  cheese  factory  was  re- 
cently built  at  Cassel,  Shasta  county. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  this  section.  Already  300  cows  have 
been  promised  to  furnish  milk  for  the 
creamery. 

F.  A.  Glawe  of  Biggs  recently  started  a 
dairy  in  that  section.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  milking  35  cows. 

J.  B.  Newman,  who  recently  bought 
3200  acres  of  land  near  Tulare  is  putting 
in  several  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
intends  sinking  several  wells  to  furnish 
water  for  the  same.  At  the  present  time 
Mr.  Newman  has  200  acres  in  alfalfa  and 
some  250  cows  on  the  place.  In  addition 
to  the  dairy,  Mexican  and  Arizona  cattle 
will  be  finished  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Pozzi  Creamery  which  is  to  be  op- 
erated in  Marysville  and  Meridian  is 
rapidly  being  organized.  W.  F.  Perry, 
who  has  a  creamery  company  in  charge, 
has  already  subscribed  about  one-fourth 
of  the  money. 

J.  M.  Olvera  of  Corcoran  recently 
leased  the  Dallas  cheese  factory  for  five 
years.  He  is  to  take  possession  on  Octo- 
ber 21. 

W.  Randolph,  who  has  a  dairy  near 
Laton,  reports  that  he  has  a  graded  Jer- 
sey cow  which  produced  $13.48  worth  of 
cream  for  August,  besides  furnishing  milk 
for  a  faimly  of  three. 

The  Tulare  Register  says  that  A.  D. 
Chedister  landed  in  Tipton  in  1895.  He 
worked  for  wages  for  five  years  until  he 
leased  the  Slinkard  place  near  Tulare. 
Within  three  years  he  bought  SO  acres  of 


improved  land  and  within  fifteen  months 
after  buying  this  land  he  paid  off  a  bal- 
ance of  $2,500  and  had  nine  cows  and  60 
little  pigs  on  the  place.  The  first  year 
he  sold  $1600  worth  of  butter-fat,  $550 
worth  of  alfalfa  seed  and  $600  worth  of 
hogs.  The  second  year  Mr.  Chedister  sold 
$1550  worth  of  alfalfa  seed,  besides  buy- 
ing 160  more  acres. 

While  a  cargo  of  cream  was  being  sent 
from  Tillamook  to  Portland  they  struck  a 
very  choppy  sea  outside  the  Columbia 
river  bar,  as  a  result  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  cream  was  churned  into  butter. 

In  the  Wisconsin  dairy  cow  competition 
the  average  production  of  256  cows  whose 
records  are  received  for  the  month  of 
July  was  941  pounds  of  milk  and  36,706 
pounds  of  fat.  Fifty  cows  produced  more 
than  50  pounds  of  butter  during  the 
month.  The  largest  production  was  that 
of  a  Holstein  cow,  which  produced  2095 
pounds  of  milk  and  7400  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  The  butter-fat  percentage  was  3.36 
per  cent. 


STATE  FAIR  EXHIBITS. 


To  the  Editor:  While  the  managers  of 
our  State  Fair  are  counting  their  profits 
and  so  many  people  are  congratulating 
them  on  relegating  harness  racing  to  the 
rear,  some  of  us  who  love  the  horse  and 
think  that  the  money  spent  in  bringing 
that  Cheyenne  outfit  out  here  would  have 
been  far  better  spent  in  purses  for  good 
harness  racing,  are  asking  ourselves  the 
question  if  the  State  has  gained  anything 
morally  by  substituting  the  cruel,  brutal- 
izing sport  of  roping  steers  for  horse- 
racing. 

Roping  steers,  like  tying  a  steer's  head 
down  to  knock  it  in  the  head  more  easily, 
are  both  necessary  acts  in  the  business  of 
cattle  raising  and  cattle  butchering,  but 
to  be  taken  up  as  a  sport  is  far  more 
brutalizing  than  prize-fighting. 

If  roping  steers  is  to  become  a  feature 
in  our  future  State  Fairs.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  also  have  a  butchering  con- 
test in  front  of  the  grand-stand:  a  prize  to 
be  given  to  the  butcher  who  can  pull  the 
steer's  head  down  to  the  ring,  knock  him 
in  the  head  and  skin  him  in  the  shortest 
time. 

Most  of  the  horse  breeders  of  this  State 
have  been  glad  that  here,  and  in  other 
States,  gambling  at  races  has  been  made 
illegal,  as  they  believe  that  the  gambling 
has  been  both  demoralizing  to  the  public 
and  injurious  to  the  harness-horse  inter- 
est. But  we  do  believe  that  the  harness 
horse  has  brought  fame,  money  and 
pleasure  enough  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  entitle  him  to  liberal  considera- 
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The  cut  above  tells  the  story — 
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your  Liberty  Lantern  is  clean, 
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1,200,000  In  Use 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

l'i  rst —  \  I  "  aya    Beat — Cheapest 

The  World's  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others 
in   every    feature  of  sep- 
arator practicability. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


Send  for  handsome  catalogue 
illustrating  and  describing  all 
the  latest  improved  machines 
in  detail,  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

185-187  BROADWAY  173~1 77  WILLIAM  8T. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

42  E.  MADISON  8T.  14  a.  16  PRINCES8  8T. 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 

ORUMM  4  8ACRAMFNTO  ST8  IOI6  WESTERN  AVE. 

SAN   FHANCISCO  SEATTLE 


tion  from  our  fair  managers;  and  far 
more  recognition  from  the  public,  than  all 
these  questionable  entertainments  that  we 
are  drifting  into. 

Fred  K.  Smyth. 

Napa,  Cal. 


A  MODEL  DAIRY  NEAR  VISALIA. 


It  is  the  intention  of  H.  C.  Merritt  to 
open  up  a  model  dairy  on  the  2800-acre 
Tagus  ranch,  nine  miles  from  Visalia. 
The  dairy  will  be  under  the  management 
of  J.  I.  Whittemore,  who  has  designed 
the  building  for  this  model  farm.  He 
visited  every  dairy  section  of  the  State 
getting  data  before  starting  in  this  work. 
The  Visalia  Delta,  describing  the  dairy, 
says:  The  milking  shed  is  to  have  con- 
crete floors,  walls,  stalls  and  mangers. 
The  roofs  of  all  buildings  are  to  be  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  the  milking  sheds  sup- 
ported by  finished  trusses  and  iron  up- 
rights. All  iron  is  to  be  galvanized,  and 
the  wood  painted  white.  The  building 
has  no  sharp  corners  for  the  accumulation 
of  dust  and  filth,  all  concrete  intersections 
of  walls,  floors,  partitions,  etc.,  being 
rounded  to  a  3-inch  radius.  The  walls  are 
concrete  up  three  feet  and  then  five  feet 
of  portable  galvanized  shutters  to  give 
proper  ventilation. 

The  hay  barn  and  the  milking  sheds 
are  to  be  built  in  strings,  the  present  plan 
being  for  two  barns  and  two  sheds  side 
by  side.    Each  shed  will  accommodate 


GO  cows  in  rows  of  30  with  stalls  facing 
each  other  and  a  driveway  between  the 
mangers  for  distributing  green  feed.  The 
dry  feed  is  conveyed  from  the  barns  in 
cars  on  tracks.  At  the  rear  of  the  stalls 
litter  carriers  convey  the  manure  di- 
rectly to  the  spreader  and  thence  to  the 
fields,  where  it  is  used  for  fertilizing. 
The  same  system  also  conveys  milk  re- 
ceptacles and  registering  scales.  Each 
pail  of  milk  is  weighed  and  registered 
with  the  number  of  the  cow  before  being 
dumped  into  cans. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  prominent  use  of 
beet  pulp  and  molasses  from  the  sugar 
factory  when  it  is  running,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  dry  feed.  All  silage  will  be  fed 
outside  the  sheds,  however,  in  specially 
prepared  troughs,  the  silos  being  located 
between  the  barns  and  the  sheds,  and  cars 
on  tracks  conveying  the  feed  to  the 
troughs. 

Mechanical  means  will  be  used  for  get- 
ting hay  into  the  barns.  A  hay  loader  with 
a  convey  belt  will  fork  the  hay  into  the 
wagons  as  they  are  pulled  along  side  the 
windows.  The  wagons  are  fitted  with 
nests  and  a  tackle  lifts  the  load  to  the 
platform  at  the  rear  of  the  barns.  Here 
it  is  put  through  a  chopper  and  blown 
into  the  barns.  The  chopped  hay  gives  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  food  value,  as 
more  is  assimilated  and  little  wasted. 


RECIPROCAL  DEMURRAGE 
LAW. 

The  reciprocal  demurrage  law  adopted 
by  the  California  legislature  on  April  20, 
1909,  should  be  known  by  every  farmer, 
as  he  can  use  it  to  help  his  interests. 
Many  farmers  are  complaining  of  the 
high  demurrage  charges  on  cars,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  the  law  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  inflict  this  penalty  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  shippers  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  cars  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  Under  the  reciprocal 
demurrage  law  there  is  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  one  not  getting  a  car  if  they 
go  about  it  properly.  This  law  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  so  as  to  force 
the  railroad  companies  into  giving  the 
farmer  a  car  when  he  demands  it.  To 
offset  this  they  charge  a  demurrage  to 
prevent  the  freight  from  standing  on  the 
tracks  and  blocking  the  traffic  after  a 
certain  period  of  time  has  elapsed. 

The  station  agents  are  often  as  ignorant 
of  the  demurrage  law  and  its  require- 
ments as  the  farmer  himself.  In  the  first 
place,  every  demand  for  a  car  should  be 
made  in  writing,  stating  the  time  for  the 
delivery  of  the  cars,  the  place  desired  for 
loading,  the  kind  of  freight  and  the  des- 
tination. One-fourth  of  the  freight  rate 
is  required  as  a  deposit  when  the  appli- 
cation is  made.  If  ten  cars  or  less  are  de- 
sired the  railroad  company  must  furnish 
them  within  five  days.  If  the  applica- 
tion be  for  ten  cars,  or  less  than  50,  the 
same  shall  be  delivered  in  ten  days.  If 
over  50  cars  are  desired  15  days  is  the 
limit  for  the  delivery.  If  the  railroad 
company  should  fail  to  place  the  cars  at 
the  time  specified  the  shipper  can  collect 
a  demurrage  of  $5  a  day  from  the  com- 
pany, but  it  is  absolutely  essential,  be- 
fore this  demurrage  can  be  collected,  that 
a  one-fourth  deposit  and  an  application 
in  writing  has  been  made. 

The  person  receiving  the  cars  has  48 
hours  within  which  to  load,  and  if  the 
cars  are  not  loaded  within  that  time  he 
is  subject  to  a  demurrage  charge.  When 
the  freight  arrives  at  its  destination  it 
must  be  unloaded  within  48  hours,  other- 
wise a  demurrage  of  $6  a  day  is  charged. 

The  time  for  delivery  of  cars  mentioned 
in  any  application  shall  begin  to  run 
from  the  hour  of  7  a.  m.  the  next  day  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  such  application.  The 
time  within  which  the  cars  are  to  be 


loaded  commences  to  run  from  the  hours 
of  7  a.  m.  of  the  day  next  following  the 
day  the  cars  are  landed  at  the  place  re- 
quired. 

In  order  to  give  the  farmer  a  chance  to 
ship  his  perishable  freight,  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready,  the  law  provides  that  these 
cars  shall  be  delivered  within  48  hours 
after  notice  of  application.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  perishable  fruit 
provision,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  point  to  which  said  freight  is  to  be 
shipped  is  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to 
which  such  application  for  cars  is  made, 
or  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  with  which 
the  railway  company,  to  which  such  ap- 
plication is  made,  has  connection  and  to 
which  point  it  ordinarily  receives  freight 
for  shipment.  Also  the  railroad  company 
to  which  such  application  may  be  made 
shall  not  be  obligated  under  the  terms 
hereof  to  furnish  cars  of  any  class  re- 
quired for  the  transportation  of  the  class 
of  the  commodity  to  be  shipped  and  for 
which  application  is  made.  All  cars  sup- 
plied in  compliance  with  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  ordered. 

Freight  which  is  shipped  into  Cali- 
fornia from  other  States  is  not  subject  to 
a  $fi  demurrage  fee  like  the  freight  with- 
in the  State,  as  this  freight  is  governed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  act.  After 
the  first  48  hours  a  demurrage  of  $1  a 
day  is  charged.  This  doubles  itself  each 
day. 

The  railway  companies  enforce  the  de- 
murrage laws  very  rigidly.  The  only  way 
in  which  shippers  get  around  it  is  when 
a  holiday  intervenes  so  that  it  is  impos 
sible  to  get  help  and  teams  to  remove  the 
freight.  Perishable  freight  which  is  liable 
to  damage  from  rain  is  usually  granted 
an  extension  of  time  while  the  rain  or 
storm  keeps  up. 

A  company  known  as  the  Moulton  Ir- 
rigated Land  Co.,  has  been  organized  and 
work  started  to  complete  the  construction 
of  the  irrigation  system  in  Colusa  county. 


THE  NEW  VEAL  MOVEMENT. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the 
cattlemen  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  next 
legislature  which  will  prohibit  the  killing 
of  calves  and  bullocks  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  three  years.  The  cattlemen 
have  been  agitating  this  matter  for  some 
time.  They  contend  that  the  stopping  of 
the  killing  of  veal  will  increase  the  meat 
supply  without  working  any  hardship  on 
the  cattlemen  or  the  public  generally. 
They  figure  that  by  the  end  of  three  years* 
time  all  the  calves  and  bullocks  will  have 
matured  into  prime  beef  and  with  the  new 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


generation  of  calves  will  supply  the  fu- 
ture dam  and  for  vpal. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  it  will  no  doubt 
work  a  hardship  on  the  dairyman  who 
finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
his  graded  bull  calves.  If  this  law  goes 
into  effect  he  will  either  have  to  feed 
them  to  the  hogs  or  wait  until  they  ma- 
ture, when  they  will  not  bring  enough  to 
pay  for  the  feed  they  have  consumed,  as 
they  would  have  no  meat  on  them.  It  is 
predicted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation  that  this  bill  will  have  a 
pretty  rocky  road  in  the  legislature  if  it 
is  ever  introduced. 


BEET  SUGAR  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  From  Page  261.) 

beet-growing  area  around  Alvarado.  No 
serious  difficulties  were  encountered  by 
the  farmers.  The  campaign  began  early 
in  August  and  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned. 

Los  Ai.amito.s. — Normal  conditions  pre- 
vailed through  the  growing  season  of  1909. 
There  was  sufficient  rain  to  put  the  soil 
in  good  shape  for  seeding.  After  the  beets 
were  through  the  ground  and  during 
their  early  growing  period  there  was  an 
abundance  of  rain.  This  was  followed  by 
constant  sunshine  which  resulted  in  beets 
of  high  sugar  content  and  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  army  worm  did  some  slight  dam- 
age resulting  in  a  loss  of  about  200  acres 
in  all.  Cattle  are  fed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  factory.  There  are  also  large  dairies 
in  this  vicinity  which  feed  the  pulp  from 
the  factory.  These  dairies  produce  the 
principal  milk  supply  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.    It  may  be  stated  that  stock 
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The  Luitwieler  Double  Plunger  Di- 
rect Geared  Klcctrie  Pump  is  the  must 
perfect  pumping  mechanism.  We  guar- 
antee a  higher  efficiency  than  any  other 
method  cit   lifting  water.     The  rancher 

n  is  the  host   for  his  success. 

Luitwieler  Pumps  have  been  adopted 
as  standard  by  the  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines  on  account  of  highest  efficiency, 
durability  and  freedom  from  bother. 

Lultwieler  Pumps  have  worked  con- 
tinuously for  11  years  without  break- 
downs or  repairs. 

Some   of    the   advantages    are:  bal- 
anced mechanism,  uniform  application 
of  power,  continuous   flow,   no  jar,  no 
vibration,  simple,  accessible,  durable. 
33  years  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 

Send  requirements. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  


October  1,  1910. 
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feeding  has  increased  considerably  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  beet  pulp. 

Up  to  date  no  fertilizers  have  been  used 
on  the  land,  but  the  factory  is  organizing 
a  department  for  trying  out  the  various 
lands  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Weather  conditions  were  quite  favor- 
able for  harvesting.  The  campaign  of 
1909  is  considered  the  best  enjoyed  by  the 
factory  since  its  beginning. 

I  clip  from  the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  of 
Chicago,  a  report  from  the  local  corre- 
spondent for  this  district  showing  average 
results  which  can  hardly  be  duplicated 
anywhere  in  the  world: 

Coeffi- 
Per  cent  cient  of 


Date.                              of  sugar,  purity. 

July  19    21.2  86.9 

July  20    21.2  86.7 

July  21    21.0  86.9 

July  22    19.9  85.6 

July  23    19.4  85.8 

July  24    21.2  86.9 

July  26    21.3  87.1 

July  27    21.2  86.9 


These  are  on  a  par  with  the  first  de- 
liveries last  year,  although  the  start  is  ri 
week  earlier  this  year. 

Spbeckels. — The  sugar-beet  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spreckels  enjoyed  an  unusual- 
ly favorable  season.  On  account  of  heavy 
rainfall  the  soil  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  planting  and  for  growing  beets. 
The  yield  was  more  than  normal  and  the 
beets  were  of  excellent  quality.  This  fac- 
tory has  a  capacity  of  3000  tons,  and  its 
beet-growing  area  is  large. 

Betteravia. — In  the  Betteravia  beet 
growing  area  there  was  too  much  precip- 
itation for  best  results,  the  rains  inter- 
fering to  some  extent  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beet  crop.  The  total  rainfall 
was  28.09  inches.  However,  a  magnificent 
crop  of  beets  was  grown.  The  latter  part 
of  the  growing  season  proved  more  fa- 
vorable and  it  was  especially  so  at  the 
harvest.  The  beets  were  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. 

Like  other  factories  in  California,  this 
plant  does  not  dry  its  pulp,  although  it 
turns  out  an  immense  quantity.  This  is 
fed  to  beef  cattle.  There  are  6000  head 
feeding  on  this  pulp.  The  plant  had  a 
campaign  of  nearly  five  months. 

Cinxo. — This  is  one  of  the  older  beet- 
growing  district  in  California.  It  pro- 
duced sufficient  beets  during  the  season  to 
operate  the  mill  for  more  than  100  days 
and  shipped  nearly  100,000  tons  to  be 
worked  up  in  another  factory  belonging 
to  this  company  at  Oxnard.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  procure 
beets  in  the  district  to  run  this  plant.  This 
illustrates  the  progressive  tendency  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  our  older  facte, y 
districts. 

No  plant  diseases  or  insects  seriously 
affected  the  beet  crop.  About  2000  head 
of  cattle  were  fed  from  the  pulp  turned 
out  by  the  factory,  in  addition  to  that 
consumed  by  ranchmen  for  general  stock 
feeding,  milch  cows,  etc. 

Oxnard. — This  is  the  ideal  plant  en- 
gaged in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  given  substantial 
results  from  the  beginning.  Although 
next  to  the  largest  plant  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  capacity  of  2000  tons  of 
beets  per  day,  it  always  operates  a  long 
campaign.  Its  results  are  so  favorable 
that  all  interests  are  united  in  its  be- 
half. The  yields  per  acre  are  satisfac- 
tory and  the  quality  of  beets  next  to  the 
best  in  the  State. 

Some  damage  to  the  growing  crop  was 
caused  by  the  beet-root  aphis;  also  some 
slight  damage  throughout  the  beet-grow- 
ing area  from  cutworms. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory.  About 
10,000  head  of  fat  cattle  are  turned  off 
each  year. 

Turning  under  green  crops  is  about  all 


that  is  done  at  present  to  improve  the 
soil,  and  this  is  practiced  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  humus. 

The  factory  was  overhauled  and  quite 
extensive  changes  and  improvements 
were  made  in  the  machinery.  The  re- 
sults of  the  campaign  this  year  are  quite 
satisfactor.  The  plant  exceeded  its  rated 
daily  capacity  most  days  of  its  run. 
The  highest  yield  per  acre  was  27  tons. 
The  highest  reported  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  beet  was  24.3. 

The  fall  rains  favored  early  planting. 
Heavy  and  continuous  rains  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March  retarded  the  thinning. 
Unevenly  distributed  precipitation  and 
the  cold  spring  reduced  average  tonnage 
per  acre.  Clear  and  dry  days  during 
ripening  season  favored  high  sugar  and 
purity. 

Visalia. — This  is  one  of  the  newest 
plants,  and  its  capacity  is  small.  Weather 
conditions  were  favorable.  No  beet  dis- 
eases  or  insect  pests  were  observed.  Go- 
phers did  some  damage  here  and  there. 
Cattle  are  fed  on  pulp  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory.  No 
fertilizer  is  used  on  the  beet  lands  ex- 
cept refuse  lime  from  the  filter  presses. 
Interest  in  beet  growing  is  gradually  de- 
veloping. 

Corcoran. — A  factory  of  600  tons  ca 
pacity  was  operated  here  this  season  for 
the  first  time.  No  beet  diseases  or  insect 
pests  affected  the  crop.  Weather  condi- 
tions were  favorable.  Only  a  limited  acre- 
age was  put  in,  but  a  fair  supply  of  beets 
was  received  and  they  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Cattle  are  fed  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent on  the  pulp  produced  by  the  factory, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  larger 
interest  in  stock  feeding. 

Hamilton  City. — The  winter  rains  con- 
tinued a  little  late  and  were  so  excessive 
as  to  belate  the  planting  of  crops.  This 
had  a  tendency,  however,  to  place  the  soil 
in  good  condition  for  plowing  and  plant- 
ing. Favorable  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailed during  the  growing  season. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  in 
this  district;  500  acres  which  had  been 
planted  to  beets  for  three  years  were  this 
season  seeded  to  wheat  and  barley.  These 
fields  of  wheat  and  barley  were  the  admir- 
ation of  the  beholder  during  the  growing 
season  and  finally  gave  the  best  yields  and 
the  finest  quality  of  wheat  and  barley  ever 
produced  in  this  locality. 

The  yield  of  beets  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory and  the  average  quality  of  the  beets 
was  unusually  high.  Rains  somewhat  in- 
terfered with  the  harvest.  The  campaign 
for  the  year  was  considered  generally  sat- 
isfactory. 

Santa  Ana— This  factory  of  600  tons 
capacity  was  in  operation  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Weather  conditions 
throughout  the  season  were  quite  favor- 
able. There  was  some  damage  due  to  the 
army  worm.  The  average  yield  of  beets 
for  a  first  campaign  was  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  the  State.  Some 
feeding  and  dairying  are  carried  on  in  the 
district,  considerable  pulp  being  con- 
sumed. This  district  is  not  far  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  that 
market  for  stock  and  meat  products.  Fer- 
tilization of  land  is  not  practiced  to  any 
great  extent.  This  factory  had  a  very  sat- 
isfactory run  for  the  first  campaign. 


FOR  SALE. 
Imperial  Pekln  Duck  Egga. 

Sittings  from  my  choice  Breeding  Stock 
Pens.  Large  Birds.  Fine  Strain.  13  eggs 
$2.  Address  GEO.  W.  WILSON.  P.  O.  Box 
564.  Concord.  Cal. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the  most  successful  Brood- 
er Stove  on  the  market.  Awarded  gold 
medal  for  most  meritorious  California  in- 
vention at  California  State  Fair,  Sacra- 
mento, September,  1910.  Burns  distillate; 
perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  manage. 
Write  for  details. 

H.  v.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Col. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


WHAT  OF  THE  HARVEST? 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

Again  the  seasons  have  rolled  around 
to  the  fruitful  autumn  months.  After  the 
long  days  and  patient  work  of  spring 
time  and  summer  tide,  what  of  the  har- 
vest? Therein  may  be  found  the  proof 
of  our  good  management  and  faithful  in- 
dustry or  vice  versa. 

We  of  the  poultry  industry  who  have 
watched  our  chicks  from  the  first  peep 
and  weeks  before  it  and  have  given  them 
sensible  and  unremitting  care  through  all 
the  spring  and  summer  days,  may  now 
enter  upon  a  golden  harvest  in  egg  pro- 
duction. If  our  work  of  cleaning  brood- 
ers and  pens,  fighting  vermin  and  var 
mints,  and  rustling  to  meet  the  formid 
able  feed  bills  had  somewhat  of  heroic 
struggle  as  well  as  of  drudgery  and  mon- 
otony, we  now  have  our  rich  reward  in  our 
pullets,  beautiful  of  feather,  gay  of  comb, 
and  more  musical  to  our  ears  than  any 
prima  donna  as  they  sing  and  cackle  and 
lay  the  golden  egg. 

"But  my  pullets  are  not  laying,"  comes 
a  plaint.  And  why  are  they  not  laying? 
Good  stock  hatched  at  the  right  season 
and  kept  under  good  conditions  will  lay 
at  maturity — they  can't  help  laying.  Leg- 
horn pullets  hatched  in  March  will  be  in 
full  lay  in  October.  We  have  a  pen  of 
such  pullets,  34  birds  in  all,  that  have 
been  laying  from  22  to  27  eggs  per  day 
during  the  last  half  of  September,  while 
two  or  three  of  them  have  not  yet  begun 
to  lay.  Furthermore,  their  eggs  came  un- 
der the  grade  of  "extras"  and  were  sold 
to  our  grocer  at  40  cents  per  dozen  whole- 
sale. Sure,  there's  money  in  that  bunch 
of  pullets,  all  will  admit,  and  what  these 
pullets  are  doing  all  pullets  will  do  if 
handled  properly. 

THE  FAULT  IS  NOT  WITH  THE  BREED. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  had  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  very  desirous  of  producing 
the  poultry  and  eggs  for  her  own  table. 
She  had  a  large  back  yard,  fine  poultry 
buildings,  stock  from  the  best  strains  of 
Plymouth  Rock  breed — in  fact,  the  best 
of  everything  that  money  could  buy  in 
the  poultry  line.  But  she  got  no  winter 
eggs  and  the  chicks  and  hens  had  a  shock- 
ing habit  of  turning  up  their  toes  in  dis- 
gust of  life  among  their  fashionable  sur- 
roundings. This  lady  naturally  felt  ag- 
grieved at  such  ingratitude  when  she  add- 
ed up  the  sums  that  she  had  spent  to  get 
the  best  of  stock  and  equipment,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  she  considered  that 
our  fowls  were  contented  to  live  and  pro- 
duce hen  fruit  in  much  inferior  quarters 
and  surroundings.  So  she  decided  the 
fault  was  in  the  breed  and  banished  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  for  the  White  Leghorns 
— and  with  the  same  results.  The  fact 
was  that  though  her  fowls  apparently  had 
the  best  of  everything  they  lacked  the  one 
essential — regular  care.  They  had  inter- 
mittent care  from  herself,  the  gardener 
and  the  maid;  sometimes  they  were  sur- 
feited, at  others  they  were  starved;  hens 
set  at  will  and  hatched  mites  and  lice 
whether  they  hatched  chicks  or  not,  and 
the  vermin  being  the  most  persistent  took 
the  place. 

We  have  been  noticing  a  few  poultry 
yards  of  late  where  there  is  "nothing  do- 
ing" among  the  fowls.  In  every  case  we 
have  found  birds  of  all  ages  and  breeds 
closely  yarded  together  and  just  to  look 


at  the  things  thereabouts  gave  us  a  creepy 
sensation  for  we  knew  they  were  alive 
with  vermin;  and  the  drinking  water — 
ye  goddess  of  Hygeia,  that  such  things 
can  be!  The  vessels  were  coated  with 
a  green  slime  and  the  greenish  yellow  wat- 
er was  festering  in  the  sun.  Think  of 
eating  the  flesh  or  the  eggs — if  one  hap- 
pens— of  fowls  that  drink  such  poisonous 
filth!  To  keep  fowls  under  such  condi- 
tions is  not  alone  unprofitable,  it  is  wick- 
ed, and  to  market  such  poultry  products 
is  vicious. 

MAKE  YOUR  FOWLS  COMFORTABLE. 

Make  your  fowls  comfortable.  That  is 
the  great  secret  of  poultry  success.  "Poul- 
try secrets"  have  been  in  great  demand  of 
late.  The  belief  which  poultry  fakers 
have  assiduously  cultivated  that  there  is 
some  "trick  of  the  trade,"  some  short  cut 
to  wealth  in  the  poultry  business,  has 
taken  a  mighty  hold  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  The  "trick"  is  with  the 
persons  who  sell  the  "secrets."  We  say 
again,  as  we  have  said  many  times  before, 
there  are  no  secrets  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. Patient  attention  to  details  and 
careful  observation  are  what  bring  suc- 
cess. Consider  that  your  fowls  are  not 
machines  but  sentient  creatures  like  our- 
selves, with  likes  and  dislikes,  "nerves," 
and  that  they  must  be  comfortable  and 
contented  in  order  to  procure  profitable 
results.  If  your  fowls  are  restless  and 
plucking  at  themselves  they  are  lousy; 
if  they  hang  by  the  gate  they  are  hungry; 
if  they  eat  eggs  and  feathers  they  are 
famished  for  meat  foods;  if  they  are 
"logy"  with  dark  red  combs  they  need 
fresh  green  food  and  exercise;  if  they 
have  colds  and  roup  they  are  improperly 
housed;  if  they  do  not  lay  when  they 
should,  any  or  all  of  these  things  may  be 
back  of  the  lack  of  profitable  returns 
from  the  fowls. 

Make  your  fowls  comfortable.  Then 
they  will  have  clear  red  combs,  smooth 
shining  feathers,  keen  bright  eyes;  they 
will  abound  with  life  and  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing, and  they  will  bring  you  a  golden 
harvest  at  this  season. 

Question  Department. 

ACORNS  FOR  CHICKENS. 

H.  D.  W.,  of  Fair  Oaks,  California, 
writes:  "Our  chickens  are  very  fond  of 
acorns  when  they  are  cracked  or  mashed 
Would  acorns  be  good  to  feed  them  regu 
larly?  If  so,  can  you  suggest  an  econ- 
omical way  to  crush  the  acorns?" 

Acorns  are  much  relished  by  the  most 
of  birds  and  fowls  and  it  follows  that  in 
reasonable  quantities  they  must  be  whole- 
some for  them  if  fed  in  connection  with 
grain.  They  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
latter.    A  certain  amount  of  grain  and 


POULTRY. 

IM  •[•'!'•  ORI'lXCTONS  K\c|,HSI  VKLY.  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but  third 
cockerel:  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweepstakes  best 
competitive  display  in  show,  all  varieties 
competing,  and  best  in  English  class.  Ave 
varieties  competing.  Booking  orders  NOW 
for  eggs,  day-old  chicks,  and  best  young 
stock  ever  produced,  now  readv  for  ship- 
ment. W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara 
Co.,  Cal.  Telephone  connection.  Yards  5 
min.  walk  from  depot.  

ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  Splendid  layers, 
$1.25  for  15.    Ed  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  V  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

ItelKlan  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares -for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 
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green  feed  the  fowls  must  always  have 
to  keep  in  condition  and  return  a  profit 
Feeding  too  many  acorns  is  said  to  cause 
intestinal  inflammation  in  gowls.  To 
crack  or  mash  them,  put  them  through  the 
bone  mill  if  you  have  one,  or  crush  them 
by  sewing  them  in  a  burlap  sack  and 
pound  with  a  wooden  mallet  or  broad- 
headed  axe. 


GUINEAS  WANTED. 

N.  B.  S.,  of  Ventura,  California,  writes: 
"In  your  issue  of  September  10,  I  note 
Raising  Guineas.'  Some  time  since  I 
wrote  you  in  regard  to  getting  some  stock 
of  same.  You  replied  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  locate  any.  Can  you  help 
me  in  any  way  to  find  some?" 

It  is  singular  that  so  few  of  this  class 
of  fowl  are  kept  on  this  coast  and  that  al- 
most no  breeders  make  the  selling  of 
guinea  breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs 
a  branch  of  their  business.  One  might 
work  up  a  fine  business  in  this  direction 
and  he  would  have  the  field  all  to  himself. 
In  the  South  and  East  guineas  are  almost 
as  common  as  chickens,  and  in  the  large 
cities  are  taking  the  place  of  wild  game 
as  a  tasty  broil.  They  are  regularly 
quoted  in  the  Eastern  markets.  We  note 
the  quotations  for  live  guinea  fowls  last 
week  in  the  New  York  market  were  60 
cents  per  pair,  while  prime  dressed  squabs 
were  but  $2.25  per  dozen;  in  St.  Louis 
the  quotations  were  $3  and  $4  per  dozen 
for  young  guineas,  while  pigeons  were 
quoted  at  75  cents  per  dozen  and  fancy 
homer  squabs  at  $2.50  and  common  at 
$1  and  $1.25  per  dozen. 


GOOD  UTILITY  PULLETS  WANTED. 

H.  H.  D.,  of  Los  Gatos,  writes:  "Can 
you  suggest  to  me  where  I  might  buy 
eight  or  ten  dozen  good  utility  pullets,  not. 
fancy  stock,  nor  scrubs.  In  my  limited 
acquaintance  no  one  has  more  good  pul- 
lets than  he  wants  to  keep  himself.  But 
1  suppose  there  must  be  those  who  make 
it  their  business  to  raise  and  sell  good 
pullets.  I  have  a  special  inclination  for 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  if  the  difference 
in  price  was  so  very  much  I  would  take 
White  Leghorns.  Other  things  being 
equal  I  would  of  course  prefer  to  buy  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley." 

There  is  a  large  and  unfilled  demand 
for  the  class  of  pullets  our  subscriber  is 
In  quest  of,  and  especially  for  those 
hatched  in  the  early  spring.  We  know  of 
only  one  hatchery  which  makes  a  spec- 
ialty of  such  birds,  and  early  in  the  sum- 
mer this  one  notified  the  public  that  its 
supply  of  February,  March  and  April 
hatched  pullets  was  exhausted.  However, 
our  inquirer  gives  no  age-limit  and  if  he 
wishes  chick  pullets  it  is  possible  he  may 
be  able  to  obtain  them  from  one  of  the 
breeders  advertised  on  this  page.  It  is 
safest  to  send  such  orders  to  an  estab- 
lished poultry  breeder  who  is  in  the  busi- 
ness to  stay,  as  such  a  one  understands 
the  proper  handling  of  stock  and  has  his 
reputation  to  maintain. 


Poultry  Notes. 

COXUM  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  open  the  regular  poultry  show 
season  at  San  Jose  with  their  annual  ex- 
hibition of  poultry  and  pet  stock,  October 
5-8,  1910.  Chas.  R.  Harker,  secretary,  San 
Jose. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  has  decided  to  hold  its 
annual  show  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th 
of  December.  All  birds  must  be  in  the 
show  room  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m., 
on  Thursday.  December  15.  Judging  will 
take  place  on  the  lGth  and  will  be  done 
under  the  score  card  system.  W.  E.  I. in 
gard,  secretary,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

The  Annual  Poultry  Show,  at  Fresno, 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Fresno 


County  Fair,  October  3-8,  1910.  R.  A. 
Powel,  secretary,  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  San 
Joaquin  County  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Stockton,  November 
8-12,  1910.  Eugene  P.  Sabin,  secretary. 
Stockton,  Cal. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
at  Oakland,  November  22-27,  1910.  E.  K. 
Healy,  secretary,  Alameda,  Cal. 

The  fourth  annual  poultry  show  of  the 
Petaluma  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
at  Petaluma,  December  7-10,  1910.  H.  R. 
Campbell,  secretary,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Why  Poultry  will  Pay  the  Farmer. — 
Prof.  Gilbert,  of  the  Canadian  Experiment 
Station  at  Ottawa,  gives  the  following  val- 
uable reasons: 

1.  — Because  he  may  by  their  means  con- 
vert a  great  deal  of  the  waste  of  the  farm 
into  money  in  the  shape  of  eggs  and  chick- 
ens for  market. 

2.  — Because  with  intelligent  manage- 
ment they  will  be  all-year  revenue  produc- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  the  molting 
season. 

3.  — Because  the  manure  from  the  poul- 
try house  will  make  valuable  compost  for 
use  either  in  vegetable  garden  or  orchard. 
The  birds  themselves,  if  allowed  to  run 
in  plum  or  apple  orchard,  will  destroy  all 
injurious  insect  life. 

4.  — Because  while  cereals  and  fruits  can 
only  be  successfully  grown  in  certain  sec- 
tions, poultry  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

5.  — Because  poultry  raising  is  an  em- 
ployment in  which  the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughters  may  engage  and  leave  the  farm- 
er free  to  attend  to  other  departments. 

6.  — Because  it  will  bring  him  the  best 
results  in  the  shape  of  fresh  laid  eggs  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  when  the  farmer 
has  the  most  time  on  his  hands. 

7.  — Because  poultry  will  yield  him  a 
quicker  return  for  the  capital  invested 
than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 

8.  — Because  to  start  poultry  raising  on 
the  farm  requires  little  capital.  By  good 
management  poultry  can  be  made  with 
small  cost,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
farm. 

After  Effects  of  Roup. — Roup  reme- 
dies are  many  but  absolute  cures  are  sel- 
dom made  after  the  disease  has  once 
reached  the  stage  where  one  can  feel  sure 
that  it  is  really  roup.  Although  treat- 
ment is  given,  malignant  sores  which 
spread  the  disease,  and  slow  wasting 
which  is  really  tuberculosis,  are  liable  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  so-called  roup  cures. 
I  have  cured  hens  of  roup  only  to  find 
a  month  later  that  they  had  died  of  en- 
larged liver,  or  of  that  familiar  trouble 
known  as  "going  light."  Only  this  season 
a  pullet  was  cured  of  swelled  head  and  a 
few  months  later  developed  "limber  neck," 
a  sort  of  paralysis  having  taken  place.  In 
my  opinion  the  only  safe  and  sure  cure 
for  roup  is  the  hatchet,  and  by  its  prompt 
use  we  may  stamp  out  or  prevent  many 
ither  diseases. — Michigan  Farmer. 

For  the  Drinking  Water. — The  poultry 
manager  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege recommends  the  use  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
drinking  water  supplied  to  poultry  as 
a  means  of  keeping  the  water  vessels 
clean  and  preventing  them  from  becom- 
ing slimy.  A  level  teaspoonful  to  eight 
gallons  of  water. 

The  Missouri  State  Game  Farm  shipped 
out  600  pheasants  to  be  liberated  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  State.  The  young 
birds  are  fully  feathered  and  as  large  as 
partridges;  they  are  as  active  as  quail 
and  have  many  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics. The  experiment  of  raising  pheas- 
ants in  captivity  and  liberating  them 
when  fully  feathered  and  able  to  care  for 
themselves  will  be  watched  with  interest 
throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Home. 

A  man  can  build  a  mansion 

And  furnish  it  throughout ; 
A  man  can  build  a  palace 

With  lofty  walls  and  stout; 
A  man  can  build  a  temple 

With  high  and  spacious  dome. 
But  no  man  in  the  world  can  build 

That  precious  thing  called  home. 

It  is  the  happy  faculty 

Of  woman,  far  and  wide, 
To  turn  a  cot  or  palace 

Into  something  else  beside — 
Where  brothers,  sons  and  husbands  tired, 

With  willing  footsteps  come, 
A  place  of  rest,  where  love  abounds, 

A  perfect  kingdom,  home. 


The  Problems  of  Rural  Life. 

In  connection  with  the  summer  school 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  there  was  held  a  four-days'  ses- 
sion during  August,  where  three  hundred 
men  and  women  gathered  to  study  the 
problems  of  rural  life  from  various  points 
of  view. 

The  discussion  (to  quote  from  the  Out- 
look) "emphasized  the  value  of  the  com- 
munity spirit  to  the  end  that  the  various 
organizations  in  the  country — the  church, 
the  grange,  the  school,  etc. — should  be 
more  useful  to  the  community.  .  .  . 
It  emphasized  the  need  of  a  division  of 
labor,  and  consequently  corporation,  be- 
tween the  various  rural  institutions.    .  . 

It  emphasized  the  need  of  leaders  in 
the  local  community  coming  together  to 
discuss  their  distinctive  problems  and 
methods  of  corporation." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  In  common  with  all  churches,  the 
country  church  should  emphasize  evangel- 
ism, moral  reform  and  mission  as  vital 
issues  in  its  policy. 

2.  The  country  church  should  be  a  sym- 
pathetic center  for  all  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  entire  community. 

3.  The  different  church  organizations  of 
each  country  community  should  federate 
for  consolidation  somewhere  and  corpora- 
tion everywhere. 

4.  The  country  church  should  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  community  as  the 
basis  of  his  work. 

5.  The  country  church  should  promote 
or  inspire: 

(a)  The  improvement  of  schools  and 
their  consolidation  wherever  possible. 

(b)  All  movements  looking  toward  bet- 
ter farming. 

(c)  Public  recreation  through  play- 
grounds. 

(d)  Public  health  and  better  living  con- 
ditions. 

(e)  Co-operation  with  grange  and  other 
community  organizations  for  plans  of 
progress. 

(f)  An  old  home  week.  Promote  active 
connection  with  old  and  former  members. 

6.  Within  the  community  the  country 
church  should  determine  its  policies  by 
the  needs  of  the  marginal  man. 

7.  The  pastors  of  country  churches 
should  receive  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  present  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Quoting  again  from  the  Outlook:  "It 
is  certainly  true  of  the  church  that  if  it 
would  preserve  its  own  life  it  must  lose 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  community.  It  must 
forget,  denominational  ambitions;  it  must 
resist  pressure  from  'officials  higher  up'; 
it  must  surrender  its  spirit  of  aloofness." 


An  ugly  face  is  one  in  which  the  fea- 
tures are  not  in  proportion  to  each  other; 
and  an  ugly  life  is  one  In  which  conduct 
is  not  consistent  and  harmonious.   No  life 


can  be  really  beautiful  in  which  there  is 
not  a  blending  of  lights  and  shadows  or 
of  laughter  and  seriousness.  The  person 
who  is  always  serious,  especially  if  the 
seriousness  grows  into  sourness  or  rigid- 
ity of  temper,  cannot  be  called  beautiful 
or  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  no  person 
who  is  always  laughing,  who  shows  no 
seriousness  of  thought  or  feeling,  who  is 
always  simpering  and  gigling,  can  give 
indication  of  real  beauty  of  character. 
Joy  has  meaning  because  it  blends  with 
sorrow;  happiness  gains  quality  and  force 
when  it  is  in  proportion  to  grief  over- 
come and  disappointment  nobly  borne. — 
Geo.  Willis  Cooke. 


Headache  and  Dyspepsia. 

These  two  evils  can  be  more  satislac 
torily  cured  by  simple  home  treatments 
than  by  elaborate  courses  of  medicine. 
Headache  is  usually  a  sign  of  over  strain 
or  a  symptom  of  digestive  disarrange- 
ments. In  the  first  case  a  brisk  out  door 
walk  with  plenty  of  deep  breathing  will 
give  almost  instant  relief.  Athletes  sel- 
dom have  nervous  headaches.  A  little 
rest  or  a  bite  of  something  appetizing  will 
perform  the  miracle  just  as  easily  some- 
times. With  these  two  universal  ail- 
ments correct  hygiene  is  the  only  proper 
and  permanent  remedy. 

Lime  water,  extract  of  rhubarb  are  ex- 
cellent for  chronic  indigestion,  but  with- 
out plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  and 
moderate  living  and  right  thinking  the 
good  effects  cannot  be  permanent. 

When  a  person  is  predisposed  to  head- 
aches, cold  water  bandages  and  an  ;ish 
and  mustard  footbath  are  generally  help 
ful.  The  old-fashioned  blood  purifier, 
sulphur  dissolved  in  molasses  and  taken 
alternate  days  for  two  weeks,  generally 
helps  to  restore  health  and  improve  the 
biood  when  one  suffers  the  after  effects  of 
grip  and  other  acute  uiseases.  It  is  a 
good  preventive  for  boils  and  other  erup- 
tions to  which  one  is  naturally  prone 
when  vitality  is  low. 


A  New  Kind  of  Joshua. 

During  a  recent  term  of  the  United 
States  Court  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
there  appeared  before  Judge  A.  J.  M.  Coch- 
ran, a  tall,  lanky,  awkward  specimen  of 
humanity  from  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Jackson,  Kentucky,  where  the  chief 
industries  of  the  natives  are  feuds  and  il- 
llcii  stills. 

"What  is  your  name?"  said  Judge  Coch- 
ran, when  the  mountaineer  was  brought 
before  the  bar. 

"Joshua — Joshua  Duncan,''  was  the 
halting  response. 

"Joshua,  hey?"  remarked  the  judge, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  strangely 
belied  the  gravity  of  his  countenance. 
"Are  you  the  Joshua  that  commanded  the 
sun  to  stand  still?" 

"No,  judge,"  responded  the  prisoner 
with  a  corresponding  lint  in  his  own 
shrewd  gray  orbs.  "No,  jedge;  I'm  the 
Joshua  that  made  the  'moonshine.'  " 


He  was  holding  down  the  parlor  sofa 
while  she  was  doing  a  piano  stunt. 

"Why  is  it  that  you  play  only  religious 
pieces?"  he  queried. 

"Well,  you  see,  this  is  an  upright  pi- 
ano," she  explained. — Chicago  News. 

Teacher  (to  a  dull  boy  in  mathematics) 
— "You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Why,  at  your  age  George  Washington  was 
a  surveyor." 

Pupil — "Yes,  sir;  and  at  your  age  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States." 


Not  virtue,  but  self-righteousness,  is 
tiresome.  What  makes  the  rooster  un- 
popular is  not  his  getting  up  early  In  the 
morning — which  is  an  excellent  habit- 
but  his  continually  crowing  about  it. 
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Keep  Down  the  Weeds. 

Probably  as  great  a  loss  is  permitted 
by  farmers  through  weeds  as  any  other 
way.  Not  only  do  weeds  impoverish  the 
soil,  but  they  use  the  water  that  should 
be  saved  for  the  crops,  and  besides,  what 
an  ugly  effect  they  give  to  the  country. 
Farms  and  homes  are  actually  worth 
more  money  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
soil  is  well  tilled,  where  orchards  look 
clean  and  where  the  roadsides  are  free 
from  weeds. 

If  you  haven't  the  time  in  the  spring 
to  care  for  the  roadside  adjoining  your 
place,  be  sure  to  get  your  mowing  ma- 
chine or  scythe  into  action  on  the  weeds 
just  before  the  dry  weather  brings  them 
to  the  ripening  stage,  that  the  seeds  may 
be  destroyed.  A  few  hours  spent  in  cut- 
ting, raking  and  burning  will  make  your 
farm  more  valuable,  besides  much  more 
comfortable  a  place  to  work  and  live 
upon.  A  correspondent  writing  on  the 
loss  occasioned  by  weeds,  says:  "Pound 
for  pound,  the  plant  food  required  by 
crops  and  by  weeds  is  almost  the  same, 
but  weeds  are  better  food  gatherers.  The 
greatest  difference  conies  when  the  ques- 
tion of  water  arises.  Weeds  not  only  re- 
quire more  water,  but  are  able  to  get  it. 
From  300  to  700  pounds  of  water  are  used 
in  producing  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in 
our  common  crops.  Weeds  require  even 
more.  If  it  comes  to  a  contest  as  to 
which  will  get  it,  the  weeds  win." 

If  you  have  not  yet  this  season  cleaned 
up  around  your  place,  do  so  before  the 
winter  rains  set  in.  Clean  up  the  weed 
patches,  set  fire  to  the  rubbish  that  as 
many  seeds  as  possible  may  be  destroyed. 


Enlarge  Your  World. 

Today  your  world  can  be  as  large  as 
you  want  to  make  it. 

Into  countless  thousands  of  books  men 
have  put  their  experiences  and  their 
ideas.  Newspapers  acquaint  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  world  with  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  its  centers  of 
thought. 

Extend  your  thoughts  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  your  place  of  employment.  Inter- 
est yourself  not  in  your  neighbors  and 
their  doing,  but  in  the  achievements  of 
thinking,  useful  men  in  the  community 
and  in  the  nation. 

Thereby  you  will  gain  rest  from  your 
own  work  and  an  interest  in  life  that 
will  broaden  your  mental  horizon  and 
bring  you  into  a  new,  great,  enjoyable 
world,  whose  existence  you  could  never 
suspect  while  talking  your  eternal  shop. 

Farmers  and  their  wives,  especially  of 
California,  have  such   wonderful  oppor- 
tunities these  days.    The  great  diversity 
of  climate,  the  mountains,  plains  and  sea- 
shore, besides  the  new  books  on  out  of  ^ 
door  life,  all  may  be  brought  into  use,  to  '• 
serve  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  every  e 
day  work.    Don't  wait  till  you  are  old  be 
fore  enjoying  the  opportunities  you  have  t 
today,  but  commence  now  and  get  into 
touch  with  some  new  thought  or  idea  that 
will  broaden  your  outlook  upon  life. 


Household  Hints. 


A  little  wood  alcohol  added  to  the 
rinse  water  will  prevent  white  silk  from 
yellowing  in  the  process  of  washing. 

To  remove  all  stain  from  tea  or  coffee 
pot  with  cold  water,  add  a  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  remove 
blackheads,  only  it  takes  time,  and  that  is 
what  few  women  care  to  grant.  They 
want  some  treatment  that  will  eradicate 
them  in  a  few  days,  when  they  are  really 
the  accumulated  result  of  years  of  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  real  cleanliness. 

Before  you  have  forgotten  make  a  note 
of  the  vegetables  that  you  want  to  try 
again  next  summer. 

In  choosing  a  street  suit  buy  one  that 
is  plain  but  that  has  good  lines  and  is 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  Dark  colors  are 
not  only  more  durable,  but  one  tires  of 
them  less  quickly.  For  this  reason  the 
browns,  mixed  weaves,  navy  blues,  grays, 
and  blacks  are  always  regarded  as  stan- 
dards. 

Waists  usually  worn  with  tailor-made 
suits  are  made  of  chiffon,  marquisette, 
voile,  or  net,  dyed  to  match  the  cloth. 

For  some  women  slippers  with  abso- 
lutely no  heels  make  ironing  very  much 
less  tiring. 

The  gas  ovens  to  be  set  over  one  burner 
are  entirely  satisfactory  and  a  great  sav- 
ing of  gas. 

To  soften  a  paint  brush  in  which  the 
paint  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  heat  some 
vinegar  to  the  boiling  point,  and  allow 
the  brush  to  simmer  in  it  a  few  minutes. 
Remove  and  wash  well  in  strong  soap- 
suds, and  the  brush  will  be  like  new. 

Nickel  teakettles,  tea  and  coffee  pots, 
always  look  well.  Nothing  so  easily  kept 
bright.  To  keep  them  clean  is  to  keep 
them  bright,  and  they  will  outlast  any 
other  kind. 

Many  times  a  fork  is  more  effective 
than  a  spoon  in  stirring. 


Shampooing  the  Hair. 


In  washing  the  hair  at  home  it  is  very  , 
necessary  that  the  soap  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  out  of  the  hair.  Many  women  use 
a  thimbleful  of  hot  water  in  a  stationary 
washstand  bowl,  half  a  bar  of  soap  and 
consider  one  change  of  water  sufficient. 
This  leaves  the  hair  stiff  and  dry.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  soap  remaining  in  it, 
the  hair  falls  out.  Unless  you  can  use  a 
spray  with  constantly  running  water  at 
an  even  temperature  you  should  have  a 
receptacle  large  enough  to  hold  four  or 
five  gallons  of  water  and  change  this 
three  or  four  times,  or  oftener,  until  you 
ire  sure  every  particle  of  soap  is  out  of 
the  hair. 


ATTEND  HEALD'S 
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For  the  Complexion. 

Butter  milk,  a  day  old,  is  very  effec- 
tive in  clearing  the  skin.  Any  one  trou- 
bled with  a  dull  and  blotchy  complexion 
should  avoid  fried  foods  and  highly  sea- 
soned compounds  and  partake  freely  of 
salads,  with  plenty  of  oil,  fruit,  either 
raw  or  stewed  with  little  sugar,  toast, 
and  tea. 

Before  taking  an  automobile  ride  or  in 
any  other  way  subjecting  the  skin  to  a 
dust-bath,  prepare  the  skin  carefully.  Rub 
cold  cream  into  the  skin  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly saturated,  then  dust  thickly  with 
powaer  and  after  a  few  minutes  dust 
again  with  powder.  The  pores  are  then 
filled  completely  and  will  not  admit  the 
dust. 

in  tne  market  is  HKeiy  ror  some  time. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    9    @11  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   7    @10  c 

Northern    7    @10  c 

Southern    15  @17%c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18%@20  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  are  still  held  quite  firm  with 
some  dealers  willing  to  admit  a  slight 
easing  off  in  the  heavier  grades. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10  < 

Medium    9  c 

T  '<"ht.  Steers,  under  46  lbs. .  81/-'0 
Father — "Now,    Tommy,    promise  me 
that  you  will  always  count  a  hundred  be- 
fore you  hit  another  boy." 

Tommy — "Yes,  1  will  if  there's  any  one 
around  to  hold  the  other  boy  while  I 
count." — Harper's  Bazar. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


READ  

ARIZONA,  THE  47th  STAR,  by  (iovernor  Richard  E.  Sloan 
FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  15  cents. 


Minister — "So  you  are  going  to  school 
now,  are  you,  Bobbie?" 

Bobby  (age  six) — "Wes,  sir." 

Minister — "Spell  kitten  for  me." 

Bobby — "Oh,  I'm  further  advanced  than 
that.    Try  me  on  cat." 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?.r 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Brochure  of  Views. 
Address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  Cal. 

LEARN  WIRELESS  AND  R.  R.  TEL- 
EGRAPHT!  Shortage  of  fully  10,000  op- 
erators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  ex- 
tensive "wireless"  developments;  we  op- 
erate under  direct  supervision  of  tele- 
graph officials  and  positively  place  all 
students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. •  NAT'L  TELEGRAPH  INST.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Daven- 
port, la.,  Columbus,  S.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
agOB.  Arrangements  to  suit.  JH1LDRENB' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60$  in  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for    Information  on  Monitor  Gasolln 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  oiiiccet 

Price 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  hook  Is  quoted 
includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
hank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
««7  Howard  St.,  San  Franclac*. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  is  generally  weaker  than 
it  was  a  week  ago,  though  some  varieties 
are  quoted  as  before.  This  condition  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  Eastern  markets, 
which  have  been  weakening  for  several 
days. 

California  Club   $1.S2%@1.57% 

Sonora    1.70  ©1.75 

White  Australian    1.62  V.  ©1.70 

Northern  Club    1.55    @  1.57 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  ©1.72V.. 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

Turkey  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  generally  referred 
to  as  weaker,  but  as  California  prices  are 
already  such  as  to  permit  of  profitable  ex- 
porting, it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  serious 
drop  can  occur  locally.  The  heavy  ship- 
ments for  the  United  Kingdom  last  week, 
together  with  other  shipments  to  follow, 
will  prevent  any  very  serious  drop  unless 
the  Liverpool  market  goes  down.  Choice 
feed  sold  early  in  the  week  at  from 
$1.03%  to  $1.05,  but  later  eased  off  until 
the  best  brought  only  $1.02^.  Futures 
are  selling  at  $1.10V  for  May  and  $1.05 
for  December. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. ..  .$1.05  ©1.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl    1.00  ©1.05 

Common  Feed    90    @  95 

OATS. 

The  feeling  here  is  unchanged,  with  a 
supply  that  is  bound  to  keep  the  market 
weak.  Advices  from  Chicago  show  a 
weaker  situation  there  also. 

Red  Feed   $1.40  #1.50 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.70 

Black    1.30  @1.60 

CORN. 

There  is  no  change  in  corn,  and  prac- 
tically no  business  is  reported. 

Small  Round  Yellow  $1.87>i@1.921/2 

Eastern  Yellow    1.57i/o@1.62V_. 

Eastern  White    1.57V2@1.62y2 

RYE 

Not  enough  rye  is  sold  nowadays  to 
fix  any  real  quotations. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.60  @1.70 

BEANS. 

New  beans  are  coming  in  more  freely, 
though  the  arrivals  have  been  smaller 
than  was  predicted  a  week  ago.  Very 
little  business  is  being  done  in  either  new 
or  old  stock,  old  prices  being  obsolete  and 
new  ones  being  not  yet  sufficiently  fixed 
to  suit  buyers.  Quotations  given  show 
changes  in  most  varieties  that  are  affected 
by  new  arrivals.  No  rain-damaged  stock 
is  reported  among  the  arrivals  here,  and 
advices  from  Ventura  and  other  growing 
localities  are  decidedly  encouraging  on 
that  score.  Threshing,  which  was  sus- 
pended at  the  time  of  the  late  rain,  has 
been  quite  generally  resumed.  The  situa- 
tion in  limas  is  very  strong,  with  indi- 
cations that  speculation  is  cutting  some 
figure.  The  price  has  advanced  materially 
both  here  and  in  New  York,  the  Eastern 
figure  having  gone  up  25  cents  a  bushel. 
Some  California  growers  are  talking  of 
holding  for  5  cents. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.75  ©5.25 

Blackeyes    5.25  @5.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.60  @4.75 

Garvanzos    2.25  @2.40 

Horse  Beans    1.75  ©2.00 

Small  Whites    3.60  @3.90 

Large  Whites    3.25  ©3.85 

Limas    4.60  ©4.75 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    5.00  @5.25 

Red  Kidneys   3.50 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  has  shown  no  particu- 
lar activity  this  week,  though  the  demand 
for  alfalfa  seed  has  continued  steady. 
Mustard  seed  growers  in  the  Lompoc  dis- 
trict have  organized,  and  this  action  is 
expected  to  have  a  strengthening  effect 
on  this  line  later. 

Alfalfa    17    ©19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  11)   4V..C 

Canary   ■  3%®  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5V..C 

Hemp    3    ©  3y2c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    7%C 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.50@  3.75 


FLOUR. 

All  grades  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  flour  have  been  reduced  20 
cents  a  barrel.  The  various  grades  of 
Kansas  and  Dakota  flour  are  still  quoted 
at  the  old  figures,  ranging  as  high  as 
$7.40  per  barrel  for  Dakota  patents. 

Cal.  Family  Exthas  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.60  @6.00 

Superfine    4.40  ©4.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

San  Francisco  dealers  admit  that  the 
outlook  is  for  a  better  market  here  in  the 
near  future.  Although  something  like 
5000  tons  reached  this  market  during  the 
last  week,  advices  from  the  interior  in- 
dicate that  receipts  should  decrease  from 
now  on.  Some  dealers  report  a  better 
demand  for  choice  wheat  hay.  The  out- 
look seems  to  be  for  a  steady  market  for 
the  time  being,  with  a  possibility  of 
slightly  higher  prices  later  on.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  most  of  the  hay  in  the 
country  is  now  under  cover  and  that  a 
rain  could  now  do  but  little  harm. 

Good  Wheat  Hay   $  9.00©  12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   6.50©  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.50©  8.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  course  of  the  market  is  still  up- 
ward, with  prices  so  high  and  the  quan- 
tity so  limited  on  some  items  that  these 
are  all  but  out  of  the  market.  Nearly 
everything  in  the  list  has  been  marketed 
up  and  purchasers  would  probably  find  it 
hard  to  buy  even  at  the  advances. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton     @ 30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    3T.00@38.00 

Middlings   35.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   27.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.00@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  market  is  overcrowded  with  toma 
toes,  particularly  with  the  poorer  grades, 
which  are  now  bringing  not  over  half  of 
the  price  paid  for  better  grades.  Sales  of 
over-ripe  tomatoes  have  been  made  as  low 
as  25  cents  per  box.  The  demands  of  the 
canners  are  expected  to  hold  the  better 
grades  of  tomatoes  at  a  fairly  steady 
figure  from  now  on.  Shipments  of  good 
fresh  stock  are  also  being  sent  out  from 
southern  California  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  southern  points.  The  future  of  this 
shipping  movement  depends  largely  on 
the  advent  of  frosts  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  Mississippi  valley  States.  An 
early  frost  in  those  sections  would  create 
an  active  demand  for  the  California  ar- 
ticle. Other  vegetables  are,  as  a  rule, 
lower,  though  green  corn  is  firmer  owing 
to  a  reduced  supply,  as  are  also  good 
onions. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack...  90@$1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   2V>@  3c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25@  50c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   40@  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60@  75c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....       40@  75c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   4®  6c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90c©  1.10 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.25©  2.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   40©  50c 

Carrots    65©  75c 

POTATOES. 
Everything  in  the  potato  line  is  steady, 
though  not  much  business  is  being  done. 
Sweet  potatoes  were  marked  up  25  cents 
early  in  the  week.  Salinas  burbanks  are 
about  10  cents  higher,  while  river  whites 
are  perhaps  a  little  firmer  owing  to  the 
advance  in  more  favored  lines. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack.  .$1.45®  1.65 

River  Whites,  per  box   90©  1.05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00©  2.25 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
There  are  a  number  of  changes  to  be 
noted  in  this  market,  most  lines  being 
Blightly  lower  in  price,  though  firmer  just 
now  than  earlier  in  the  week.  The  mar- 
ket is  generally  considered  in  pretty  good 
shape.  Eastern  goods  have  come  in  freely, 
but  arrivals  from  California  have  been 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

lit  and  20  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered.  Price  $75  per 
acre,  easy  tertn>. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

E1NE  LAND  FOR  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

W  rite  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


light.    Good   large   hens   are  firm  and 

slightly  higher  in  price  than  a  week  ago. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.50 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.00@  5.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large   6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50@  5.00 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.00@  9.00 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  8.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  firm,  with  a  further 
widening  of  the  margin  between  extras 
and  lower  grades.  Extras  are  a  half  cent 
higher  and  firsts  a  half  cent  lower.  There 
is  no  change  in  seconds. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   32VjC 

Firsts    29M-C 

Seconds    28  c 

EGGS. 

Choice  eggs  are  going  up  rapidly,  with 
other  grades  remaining  stationary.  Stor- 
age extras  are  finding  a  ready  sale  at  a 
par  with  seconds.  Thirds  are  no  longer 
quoted. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   46  c 

Firsts    40  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  steady  at  unchanged  figures. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16  c 

Firsts    14  C 

New  York  Americas,  fancy   16VjC 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

According  to  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors', in  their  report  sent  out  from 
Sacramento  recently,  the  peach  crop  of 
the  State  has  been  about  all  shipped  and 
the  last  cars  will  probably  go  forward 
within  a  day  or  two.  Up  to  September 
24  the  total  number  of  cars  of  peaches 
shipped  this  year  was  2502.  as  against 
2597  to  the  same  date  last  season. 

The  pear  crop  has  been  also  largely 
sent,  to  market.  Last  week  40  cars  were 
sent,  and  it  is  stated  that  very  few  cars 
are  still  available,  and  most  of  these 
have  been  sold  for  future  delivery.  Up 
to  the  24th  Inst,  there  have  been  shipped 
2312  cars,  as  against  2567  cars  to  the 
same  date  last  year,  which  shows  a  fall- 
tag^ofl  of  the  total  crop  this  vear  of 

jd)  Public  health  and  better  living  con 


forcing  the  wine  men  to  pay  better  prices 
in  the  country.  Advices  from  Lodi  report 
wine  grapes  bringing  $10  to  $17  per  ton.  \ 
In  the  Livermore  valley,  where  the  crop 
is  unusually  light,  black  varieties  arei 
bringing  about  $12  and  white  grapes  are, 
it  is  claimed,  bringing  as  high  as  $15. 
Sales  at  $16  are  reported  from  Martinez. 

Table  grapes  are  also  easy  in  this  city, 
but  are  holding  their  own  very  well,  tak- 
ing the  situation  as  a  whole.  Reports 
from  Gait  state  that  Sacramento  county 
Tokays  were  not  damaged  by  the  late 
rain.  Shipments  from  that  point  are 
under  way.  Grape  shipping  from  Exeter 
began  some  days  ago  with  Malaga  grapes, 
these  being  followed  by  Tokays  and  Em- 
perors. At  Lodi  the  experiment  of  put- 
ting grapes  in  cold  storage  is  being  tried. 

The  apple  shipping  season  is  now  well 
under  way.  with  good  crops  reported  in 
all  the  leading  districts.  Apples  are  leav- 
ing Watsonville  at  upward  of  50  cars  per 
day,  and  it  is  estimated  that  approxi 
mately  3500  cars  will  be  sent  East  and  to 
Kngland  before  the  season  closes.  The , 
drying  of  the  Humboldt  county  crop  will 
begin  within  a  few  days.  The  harvest  in 
the  apple  section  of  Riverside  county  is 
well  under  way.  It  will  be  about  25  per 
cent  short  of  last  year.  The  crop  is  re- 
ported as  already  sold  in  Los  Angeles  at 
$1.50  for  fancy  fruit  and  as  low  as  85 
cent  for  poorer  grades,  or  about  25  cents 
higher  than  last  year.  The  best  of  the 
fruit  will  be  put  in  cold  storage. 

The  peach  season  is  largely  over  as  far 
as  shipping  and  canning  is  concerned. 
The  Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific 
railroads  have  put  on  eight  and  seven-day 
special  fruit  trains  between  Sacramento 
and  Stockton  and  Chicago,  thus  putting 
California  fruits  into  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Grapes,  per  craie — 

Seedless   

Wine  Grapes,  per  ton  . 

Isabellas   

Muscat   

Tokay   

Black   

Apples,  per  box — ■ 


Other  varieties   

Fancy  Red   

Bellefleur   

Strawberries,  per  chest . 


e)  Co-operation  with  grange  and  other 
nniunity  organizations  for  plans  of 
gress. 

f)  An  old  home  week.  Promote  active 
nection  with  old  and  former  members. 
.  Within  the  community  the  country 
irch  should  determine  its  policies  by 

needs  of  the  marginal  man. 
The    pastors    of    country  churches 
uld    receive    salaries  commensurate 
fh  the  present  prevailing  economic  mw 

Though  the  market  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  weak  for  some  days  on  most 
varieties  owing  to  an  oversupply  of  more 
or  less  off-grade  fruits,  the  situation  for 
the  grower  seems  to  be  rather  better  than 
was  anticipated.  A  lot  of  soft  peaches 
and  a  big  shipment  of  nutmeg  melons  are 
being  worked  off  at  irregular  quotations, 
but  otherwise  the  market  is  far  from  bad. 
Up  to  date  1100  more  cars  of  green  fruits 
have  been  shipped  from  California  than 
last  year. 

A  lot  of  wine  grapes  are  being  disposed 
of  here,  and  just  at  the  moment  the  price 
is  lower,  but  the  marketing  of  these 
grapes  here  has  helped  out  materially  in 


50  @ 

75c 

8.00©12.00 

50© 

75c 

50@ 

75c 

50© 

75c 

40@ 

70c 

1.20@ 

1.35 

65© 

90c 

1.00@ 

1.25 

90© 

1.00 

3.50@ 

4.50 

6.50© 

S.00 

4.00© 

5.00 

iK'.ffl 

8c 

50© 

75c 

40© 

75c 

L.00@ 

1.20 

65@ 

8  5c 

50@ 

75c 

2.00ft 

2.25 

50  @ 

1.00 

40@ 

55c 

75© 

1.75 

30@ 

60c 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   

Peaches,  freestone,  large  box 

Clingstone   

Prunes,  per  crate   

Quinces,  per  box  

Pears,  per  box  

..AlJartlett  Pears    2.00©  2.25 

■Mgs,  Black,  per  box  

sun  White   

"Watermelons,  per  doz  

witCantaloupes,  per  box  

shr  DRIED  FRUITS. 

Jos 

The    San    Francisco    market  reports 
nothing  new  in  prices,  with  all  varieties 
Ifirm,  and  not  much  business  in  any  line, 
whifhe  raisin  situation   is  the  interesting 
.feature.    Business  from  the  East  is  cer- 
ainly  slow,  though  growers  seem  confi- 
1)let''ent  that  the  holding  off  is  but  a  de- 
"Vvrrr.ined  effort  to  beat  down  the  price. 
In  Fresno  the  situation  appears  stronger 
rather  than  weaker.    The  last  of  the  old 
crop  was  cleaned  up  a  few  days  since, 
and  the  new  crop  is  beginning  to  come 
in.    The  packers  have  now  posted  a  notice 
offering  3%  cents  for  raisins  "not  injured 
by  dampness,"  and  officials  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  predict  5  cents  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.    Considerable  sales  have  been  ef- 
fected during  the  last  few  days  at  3% 
and  3V   cents.     Sales  on  seedless  are 
being  confirmed  at  4  cents.   The  new  crop 
about  Fresno  is  estimated  at  4000  cars. 

Dried  apricots  appear  stronger  in  the 
country.  Sales  at  11  cents  are  reported 
in  Orange  and  Ventura  counties,  and 
some  growers  are  said  to  be  holding  out 
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for  12  and  12  Vi  cents,  with  others  pre- 
dicting 15  cents. 

Advices  from  New  York  report  the  mar- 
ket for  dried  peaches  as  a  quarter  cent 
lower,  and  with  a  slow  market  at  the  re- 
duction. Exporters  are  informed  that  the 
French  government  has  modified  the  re- 
strictive regulations  against  California 
dried  peaches  and  apricots,  which  have 
been  held  to  contain  boracic  acid. 

The  prune  crops  of  Sonoma  and  Butte 
are  reported  light.  A  shipment  from 
Santa  Rosa  to  Philadelphia  was  made 


early  in  the  week. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  7Vi@  8  c 

Figs,  blacg    4i4@  4  Vic 

Figs,  white    5    @  6y2c 

Apricots   •   12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13Vi@14  c 

Peaches    5Vi@  6 Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5 Vic 

30s,  premium  of  IVic. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears   9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3Vi@  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3y2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  Los  Angeles  correspondent  writes: 
Valencias  and  lemons  are  bringing  a 
little  higher  prices  in  the  East  than  a 
week  ago,  and  there  is  but  little  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  be  any  reduction  in 
valencias  to  the  end  of  the  shipping 
season,  or  on  lemons  for  another  five  or 
six  weeks,  when  the  new  crop  will  begin 
to  come  in. 

There  is  almost  no  call  for  cash  valen- 
cias and  none  of  the  packers  seem  willing 
to  sell  any  decent  fruit  for  cash  at  less 
than  $3.50  a  box,  preferring  to  take  the 
price  on  arrival.  They  say  that  the  trend 
is  upward  and  they  want  to  get  all  the 
advantages  out  of  the  situation  that  are 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  not  many 
of  the  jobbers  want  to  pay  $3.50  cash. 

There  is  some  interest  in  new  crop 
navels  both  from  Tulare  county  and  the 
sou. -1.  The  fruit  appears  to  be  earlier  in 
both  sections  and  claim  is  made  that  the 
northern  fruit  is  already  showing  color 
in  favored  sections  like  Tule  River  and 
Globe.  It  is  understood  that  shipments 
will  begin  ten  days  earlier  than  common. 
While  handlers  of  Tulare  county  fruit 
are  now  in  the  East  lining  up  the  trade 
and  taking  orders,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  no  prices  are  being  made  at  this 
time,  the  fruit  being  bought  subject  to 
price  at  time  of  shipment. 

Orange  county  packers  are  preparing  to 
ship  a  larger  volume  of  fruit  earlier  than 
ever  before.  This  will  all  be  sweated 
stock,  an-  of  no  particular  value  for  eat- 
ing purposes,  but  .hey  appear  to  sell  for 
more  money  when  shipped  early  than 
late,  as  they  become  coarse  about  the  time 
Redlands  and  Riverside  oranges  are  at 
their  best.  No  news  of  actual  sales  has 
been  reported,  but  it  is  expected  that 
Orange  county  navels  will  sell  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.35  a  box  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  shipments.  There  has  been  no 
talk  of  prices  for  Redlands  navels  as  yet, 
but  <iu  the  past  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  packers  to  get  together  and  agree 
upon  a  $2  f.  0.  b.  price.  This  pact  has 
often  been  broken  as  soon  as  made,  and 
last  year  several  shippers  refused  to  at 
tend  the  meeting. 

There  is  but  little  demand  for  cash 
lemons.  Some  sales  have  been  made  this 
past  week  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.50  f.  o.  b. 
California.  Foreign  lemons  are  in  a  little 
greater  volume  at  this  time  than  for  two 
years,  the  figures  being  50,000  boxes  now 
available,  as  against  39,000  boxes  last 
year  and  25,000  boxes  in  1908. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  24,820  cars  of  oranges  and  4571  cars 
of  lemons.  To  same  time  last  year,  31,043 
cars  of  oranges  and  5998  cars  of  lemons. 

Not  a  single  item  is  changed  in  the 
'  citrus  fruit  list  as  far  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  is  concerned.  Not  a  great 
deal  of  interest  is  taken,  though  most 
lines  are  regarded  as  steady. 
Oranges — - 

Valencias   $  3.50(g)  4.00 

Standard    S.00@  3.50 

Choice  Lemons    4.00(g)  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00(g)  5.50 

Standard    2.50@  3.00 

Limes    6.50@  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.75(g)  3.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  feature  of  the  nut  market  is  the 
new  prices  for  southern  California  wal- 
1   nuts,  which  were  named  at  the  Los  An- 
geles meeting  of  the  Association  last  Mon- 
day.   These  new  prices,  which  are  shown 


below,  are  the  highest  on  record.  They 
are  higher  even  than  either  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco  dealers  had  predicted, 
and  little  business  in  the  new  nuts  has 
yet  been  done.    There  are  no  changes  in 


other  lines. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16Vic 

IXL    15 Vic 

Ne  tms  Ultra    14Vic 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y»c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17  Vic 

HONEY. 


Honey  continues  firm,  and  moderate 
amounts  are  reaching  San  Francisco  right 
along.    The  movement  into  the  hands  of 


the  consumer  is  normal. 

Comb— White                           14    @18  c 

Extracted— Water  White   8Vi@  9V2c 

Light  Amber                          7    @  8  c 

Amber                                   4'i(g  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light                                        27Vi@30  c 

Dark                                         23    @25  c 

HOPS. 


There  is  no  movement  locally  in  hops. 
The  quotation  for  the  1909  crop  has  been 
withdrawn. 

1910  contracts    12Vi<g>16Vic 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 
With  the  exception  of  pork,  dressed 
meats  are  unchanged  in  price,  with  no 
particular  change  either  in  the  demand  or 
the  supply.  Dressed  hogs  have  been 
marked  down  one-half  cent  on  the  out- 


side quotation. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8V,@  9  c 

Cows    7»/2@  8  Vic 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9Vi@10  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9Vi@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9Vic 

Lambs    liy2(g)12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    13    @  13  Vic 


LIVE  STOCK. 
The  market  for  live  stock  shows  very 
little  change,  being  perhaps  a  little 
weaker  on  everything  except  calves  and 
good  grain-fed  hogs.  Receipts  are  about 
normal  and  no  radical  changes  are  an- 


ticipated. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   5    @  5 Vic 

No.  2    5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4    @  4-Vic 

No.  2    3    <g>  3Vic 

Bulls  and  Stags   2Vi@>  2  Vic 

Calves:   i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5V4@  5 Vic 

Heavy    4    (g>  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9    @  9 Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   9Vi@  9 Vic 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Boars,  50  per  cent;  stags,  30  to  ¥)■  per 
cent,  and  sows,  10  to  20  per  cent  off  from 
above  quotations. 

Small  prime  wethers   4Vi(g)  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  4  Vic 

Ewes    4    <g)  4Vic 

Lambs    5Vi@  5%c 

WOOL. 

Wool  is  very  dull,  with  no  pressure 


either  to  buy  or  to  sell.  No  awakening 
in  the  market  is  likely  for  some  time. 


Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    9    @11  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   7    @10  c 

Northern    7    @10  c 

Southern    15  (g>17y2c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 


HIDES. 

Hides  are  still  held  quite  firm  with 
some  dealers  willing  to  admit  a  slight 
easing  off  in  the  heavier  grades. 


Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. .  8 Vic 

Heavy  Cows,  over  56  lbs   8 Vic 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8V2C 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18Vic 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17 Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60(g)  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40(g)  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25(g)  50c 


HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.$275@300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225<g>27& 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@225 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  175@225 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@lo0 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@250 

1000  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs   125@150 


The  meeting  of  the  Berry  Growers'  As- 
sociation, of  Sebastopol,  was  held  last 
week,  at  which  many  growers  who  had 
not  been  affiliated  with  the  association, 
were  induced  to  join.  The  past  season 
has  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  mem- 
bers of  this  Association. 


The  Armsby  Preserving  Co.  has  closed 
its  plant  at  Yuba  City  for  the  season.  The 
complete  pack  of  fruit  amounted  to  about 
70,000  cases,  which  have  a  value  of  about 
$3  per  case.  Several  carloads  of  the 
goods  have  already  been  shipped  to  east- 
ern and  foreign  markets. 


The  new  raisin  dryer  recently  installed 
by  the  Dinuba  Farmers  Union  Packing  Co. 
is  reported  to  be  a  success.  The  new  dryer 
is  operated  by  steam  and  has  a  capacity 
of  40  tons  every  24  hours.  The  raisins 
are  dried  in  six  hours  from  the  time  the 
trays  are  run  into  the  house. 

According  to  the  Fresno  Republican 
last  Sunday,  the  last  of  the  old  raisin 
crop  has  been  cleaned  up  and  the  figures 
show  that  53,700  tons  of  raisins  will  be 
available  to  ship  before  October,  1911,  or 
10,000  tons  less  than  the  trade  takes  each 
year.  As  a  consequence  of  this  apparent 
shortage  the  growers  are  holding)  for 
better  prices. 

In  a  newspaper  interview  C.  H.  Gilstrap, 
of  Modesto,  after  making  a  trip  East  and 
investigating  the  fruit  markets,  states 
that  California  grapes  are  in  great  de- 
mand at  a  higher  price  than  the  same 
fruit  from  other  sections.  As  a  result 
of  his  investigation  Mr.  Gilstrap  advo- 
cates a  grape  growers'  association  and 
thinks  that  this  fruit  could  be  handled 
successfully  at  a  much  larger  net  profit 
to  the  grower. 

A  big  land  sale  is  reported  from  Fresno 
county  last  week.  J.  C.  Faulkner  sold 
3380  acres,  at  Caruthers,  to  Los  Angeles 
people  for  $155,200.  The  new  purchas- 
ers have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Consolidated  Canal  Co.  to  extend  their 
main  canals,  and  water  will  be  placed 
upon  2500  acres  of  this  land  at  once  and 
vines  and  trees  planted.  Another  large 
sale  is  reported  of  4000  acres  of  land  near 
Clovis  to  the  International  Vineyard  Co. 
for  a  consideration  of  $250,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  sent 
out  letters  to  all  county  and  city  admin- 
istrative officers  calling  their  attention  to 
the  special  law  for  the  extermination  of 
squirrels,  and  suggesting  plans  for  work 
during  the  winter.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment will  probably  select  some  one  coun- 
ty as  a  point  for  beginning  its  attack. 
Santa  Clara  county  may  be  selected  be- 
cause it  constitutes  part  of  the  only  land 
route  for  squirrels  from  infected  coun- 
ties to  San  Francisco;  and  because  two 
cases  of  human  plague  have  occurred  in 
that  vicinity  during  the  past  four  months 
— a  Mexican  dying  of  bubonic  plague  pre- 
sumably contracted  from  squirrels  in 
June,  1910,  near  Hollister,  San  Benito 
county,  and  a  young  American  woman 
contracting  the  disease  at  Coyote,  Santa 
Clara  county,  on  August  25.  The  latter 
patient  will  recover.  This  last  case  may 
be  taken  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
infection  by  fleas  from  diseased  squirrels. 
The  victim  is  a  young  woman  18  years  of 


age,  who  lived  in  a  district  surrounded 
by  large  grain  fields  which  have  been 
found  by  Federal  workers  to  be  infested 
by  bubonic  plague  infected  squirrels.  This 
girl  frequently  went  with  her  father  to 
the  field  where  there  are  numerous  squir- 
rel burrows,  and  it  is  presumed  that  she 
was  bitten  by  fleas  from  some  of  the  dis- 
eased rodents.  Upon  the  death  of  a  dis- 
eased squirrel  the  fleas  leave  the  body 
and  search  for  a  new  host.  If  the  new 
host  happens  to  be  a  person  instead  of 
another  rodent  there  is  danger  that  bu- 
bonic plague  infection  will  follow. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


LAYNE  PATENT  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  AND  WELL  SCREENS. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  southern  part 
of  Texas  was  undergoing  a  more  sudden 
change  of  transforming  the  vast  unpro- 
ductive acreage  into  rice  fields  and  truck 
gardens,  Mr.  M.  E.  Layne  conceived  the 
necessity  of  having  a  great  economy  with 
respect  to  getting  the  maximum  amount 
of  water  from  a  given  strata  and  designed 
and  improved  gradually  what  is  known  as 
the  Layne  Patent  Well  Screen,  used  for 
water  and  also  very  successful  in  the  oil 
fields.  His  attention  being  also  called  to 
the  maximum  economy  of  water  produc- 
tion and  due  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
many  styles  of  pumping  machinery  on  the 
market,  he  evolved  the  Layne  Pump,  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  installed  in  a 
steel  pit  or  casing  of  24-in.  diameter,  to 
any  desired  depth  through  surface  water, 
quick  sand,  or  other  formations  that  ren- 
der the  sinking  of  other  pits  impossible. 

The  pump  is  so  constructed  and  sus- 
pended as  to  insure  a  perfect  alignment  of 
bearings,  thus  reducing  friction  to  a  min- 
imum. All  parts  requiring  attention  are 
at  the  top  of  the  pump  head  where  any 
necessary  adjustments  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  made.  Their  perfect  balance 
insures  smooth  running  and  the  highest 
efficiency  obtainable.  Owing  to  the  high 
efficiency,  heavy  construction,  and  first- 
class  workmanship,  low  cost  of  mainten- 
ance they  are  the  cheapest  to  buy.  Look 
up  their  advertisement  in  another  column. 


NEW  ADVERTISERS. 
Our  readers  will  note  several  new  ad- 
vertisements in  this  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Ruba"l  Press.  Along  nursery  lines  we 
have  the  announcements  of  Pollard  Bros., 
of  Alhambra;  L.  F.  Scribner,  of  Pasadena; 
Campen  &  Moffet,  of  Ceres,  and  a  change 
in  the  advertisement  of  Theodore  Payne, 
of  Los  Angeles.  In  other  lines  will  be  no- 
ticed the  ad.  of  the  old  reliable  imple- 
ment firm  of  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  of  Stockton, 
the  seed  house  of  the  Lilly  Co.,  of  Seattle, 
and  regular  announcement  of  the  Rhoades 
Pruning  Shears.  The  season  is  drawing 
near  when  these  advertisements  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  our  readers.  Look 
them  up. 


A  CALENDAR  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT. 
The  Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  of 
Morganhill,  have  issued  a  calendar  for 
1911  that  is  unique.  Original  drawings 
with  original  plants  decorate  its  face, 
while  on  the  date  pad,  each  month  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  sheet  giving  information  to 
the  fruit  grower  that  is  of  great  value. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Coates  proposes 
to  charge  the  nominal  sum  of  15  cents 
for  these  calendars,  but  that  should  not 
deter  the  fruit  grower  from  getting  one, 
as  they  are  "worth  the  money." 


The  advertisement  of  Carbo  Steel  Posts 
will  be  noticed  again  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rural  Press.  These  new  style  posts  re- 
tail on  this  Coast  for  about  45  cents  and 
the  advertiser  says  for  them  that  "They 
are  much  more  convenient  to  handle  than 
wooden  posts.  It  costs  less  to  set  them 
in  the  ground  and  the  wires  once  fastened 
on  them  will  not  come  off,  thus  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  maintenance.  These  posts 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  and  are  elas- 
tic, and  on  account  of  elasticity  make  a 
far  more  practical  and  effective  fence 
than  wooden  posts.  You  will  note  the 
same  post  is  used  for  corners  as  well  as 
line  and  also  for  braces."  For  main  line 
fences  on  the  farm  these  posts  should  be 
set  16  to  20  feet  aoart,  for  heavy  construc- 
tion, and  for  lighter  use  from  30  to  40 
feet.    Send  to  the  company  for  catalogues. 


The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  dealers  in  horse  covers,  tents, 
and  canvas  goods,  invite  our  readers  to 
trade  with  them.  See  their  ad.  in  the 
stock  department. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,   Stockton,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  Oil,,   WINE,  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES!  OFFICES! 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  318  Market  St.,  San  FranelMt-o,  Cal. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  210  Well*  I'artn  Bil(t.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Ildgr.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Knglnes  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cut  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Knglnes,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  A.IMD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  St..   San  Francisco. 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates.  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
The  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Covlna,  Los  Angeles  County.  California 

Mention  Pacific  Ui  kal  P*  kas 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


ll»  BDfi  MM)  J.  WICKSON,  \.M. 
\ntlior  of  *•<  'iilltforniu  Frulta,"  Etc 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION  —  HKMSKI)   \  M>  EXTENDED. 


Si/.e  of  Page,  t'xitVi.  WW  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
liouiid  in  cloth:  illustrated. 


CONTENTS  IIV  THAI 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    ami  Vegetable 

Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  In  California. 
Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 
Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 
Artichokes. 
Beans. 
Beet. 


I  I  :u  TITLES  I 

'abbage  Family. 


Carrot.  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 
Celery. 
Chicory. 
Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 
Peppers. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 
Rhubarb. 
Spinach. 
Squashes. 
Tomato. 
Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


'lain. 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(J[  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it. 

<|  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


(fl  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 

Krogh  New  Vertical  i  i 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Romneya  Coulteri 

matili.ja  (Ma-til-i-ha)  poppy. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mk.  Leonard  CoaTks  of  Morganhill. 

If  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  will  pardon 
the  mutilation  of  her  beautiful  ode 
to  the  Eschscholtzia,  or  Copa  de  Oro 
(Cup  of  Gold)  of  the  Spaniards,  her 
poem  might,  as  here  rendered,  sing 
praises  to  the  Matilija  poppy: 

Thy  satin  vesture  whiter  is  than  looms 
Of  Orient  weave  for  raiment  of  her 
kings! 

Not  dyes  of  olden  Tyre,  not  precious 
things 

Regathered  from  the  long-forgotten  tombs 
Of  buried  empires,  not  the  iris  plumes 
That  wave  upon  the  tropics'  myriad 
wings, 

Not  all  proud  Sheba's  regal  offerings 
Could  match  the  golden  marvel  in  thy 
blooms. 

For  thou  art  nurtured  from  the  treasure- 
still 

Of  this  fair  land;  thy  golden  rootlets  sup 
Her  sands  of  gold — of  gold  thy  stamens 
spun. 

Her  golden  glory,  thou!    On  lonely  hill, 
Lifting,  exultant,  every  queenly  cup 
Where  lies  the  golden  vintage  of  the 
sun. 

The  italics,  needless  to  say,  indi- 
cate the  substitutions. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  nam- 
ing the  Eschscholtzia  the  State 
flower  of  California,  but  there  were 
better  ones  to  have  had  the  Matilija 
poppy  as  our  floral  emblem.  Miss 
Parsons,  in  her  "Wild  Flowers  of 
California,"  alludes  to  it  as  "the 
queen  of  all%flowers" — a  "miracle  of 
loveliness";    a    plant    which  must 


Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  semi- 
herbaceous  shrub,  growing  wild  on 
the  hillsides  and  in  the  canyons  of 
Ventura    county    and    down  into 


Like  all  of  the  poppy  family,  they 
transplant  with  great  difficulty,  un- 
less they  have  been  shifted  several 
times  and  have  become  well  estab- 


*'The  Queen  of  AH  Flowers." 


Mexico.  The  flowers  average  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes 
measure  seven  to  eight  inches  across. 
The  petals  are  pure  white  and  of  a 
crinkled,  crepe-like  nature.  The 
numerous  stamens  form  a  glorious 
golden  tassel  in  the  center,  the  flower 
exhaling  a  delicate  fragrance  which 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  ripe 
orange.    The  plant,  under  suitable 


The  Matilija  Poppy  In  an  Orchard. 


"have  space  and  light  and  air  to  rear 
its  imperial  stems  and  shake  out  its 
great  diaphanous  flowers.". 


conditions  will,  in  a  very  few  years, 
reach  a  diameter  of  ten  to  twenty 
feet,  and  half  the  height. 


lished  in  the  pot,  after  which  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  turn  them  out  wher- 
ever it  may  be  desired  they  shall  be- 


must  be  perfect  drainage  and  but 
little  water  given  in  the  summer 
time.  If  allowed  plenty  of  room  and 
the  ground  is  kept  cultivated,  no 
water  is  needed  other  than  the  win- 
ter rainfall.  Germination  of  the  seed 
is  extremely  slow,  so  much  so  that 
almost  infinite  patience  is  required. 

One  plant  will  have  thousands  of 
blossoms,  which  open  during  the  four 
summer  months,  beginning  early  in 
May.  For  florists'  use  it  has  many 
recommendations,  the  buds  opening 
freely  in  water,  cut  blooms  lasting 
for  several  days.  A  particularly 
good  feature  is  that  the  stems  and 
leaves  do  not  discolor  or  cloud  the 
water. 

Matilija  poppy  is  so  called  from  a 
canyon  in  Ventura  county,  where  it 
was  first  found  growing  in  great 
numbers,  and  was  given  its  botanic 
name  in  honor  of  Rev.  T.  Romney 
Robinson,  an  Irish  astronomer,  who, 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  Coulter,  dis- 
covered it  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  It  was  at  once  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  is  greatly  prized  by 
English  gardeners.  Difficulty  in 
propagating  is  no  excuse  for  its 
rarity  in  its  native  California.  Every 
park  should  be  adorned  with  this 
queenly  flower,  and  every  railway 
station  should  possess  at  least  one 


Petals  of  Pure  White  of  Crinkled  Crepe-Like  Nature. 


come  permanent — with  this  precau- 
tion, however,  that  the  roots  must 
not  be  disturbed,  and  also  that  there 


plant,  whose  blooms  would  make  an 
impression  upon  every  passer-by. 
(Continued  on  Page  2r>.}.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Oct.  4,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week . 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.52 

.5" 

i  .<;;> 

62 

41 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.40 

1.00 

92 

48 

Sacramento  

.00 

.18 

.48 

90 

50 

San  Francisco.. 

T 

.05 

.38 

82 

50 

San  Jose  

.00 

.08 

.35 

88 

42 

Fresno   

.00 

.98 

.38 

90 

52 

Independence... 

.00 

.99 

.35 

84 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.40 

.57 

96 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.01 

.05 

.10 

90 

54 

8an  Diego  

.00 

.22 

.10 

76 

56 

The  Week. 


We  write  as  we  are  speeding  up  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  on  the  way  to  the  great  soil  con- 
vention of  the  University,  of  which  particulars 
were  given  in  last  week's  RtTBAL.  We  ehose 
to  go  south  by  the  valley  with  no  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  charms  of  the  coast  line,  but  simply 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  valley  thai  greater 
agricultural  things  are  doing,  and  therefore 
greater  changes  being  produced  upon  the  beauti- 
ful face  of  the  country.  It  must  be  nearly  a  year 
since  we  have  gazed  upon  the  development  of  the 
country  lying  between  Lathrop  and  Fresno,  and  a 
year  is  a  long  time  to  allow  the  valley  to  go  along 
by  itself  at  the  gait  which  it  has  chosen  in  these 
later  years.  We  see  clear  signs  of  progress  every- 
where. It  would  take  columns  to  describe  the 
present  environment  of  towns  which  we  can  re- 
member only  as  warehouse  sites  in  seas  of  verdure 
or  of  ochre  as  the  time  of  the  year  happened  to 
be.  Now  we  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  old  ware- 
houses, so  fully  are  they  obscured  by  the  tall  town 
buildings  or  by  the  encompassing  buildings  and 
orchards  of  the  small  farmers  into  whose  pos- 
session the  land  has  come  recently  at  many  times 
the  acre-value  it  ever  possessed  before.  It  is  late 
in  the  season,  but  we  see  the  roughage  of  many 
crops  new  to  the  district  in  the  intervals  between 
stretches  of  thrifty  fruit  trees  and  broad  acreages 
of  alfalfa.  Neat  farm  houses  well  suited  to  the 
mildness  of  the  California  climate,  their  broad 
verandas  bespeaking  ample  sunshine,  and  well 
built  school  houses  and  rural  churches  betoken 
the  care  of  the  people  for  their  minds  and  souls — 
all  these  are  noted  in  each  center  of  settlement 
as  we  fly  along.  Truly  the  valley  is  awake  and 
gaining  consciousness  of  its  manifest  destiny. 
Daylight  becomes  scant  as  we  pass  Fresno,  but  we 
are  aware  that  what  we  have  said  of  the  country 
north  of  our  great  valley  city  is  also  true  of  the 
plains  south  of  it  and  that  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  development,  upon  the  basis  of  profit- 
able rural  industry,  rules  the  valley  from  Stock- 
ton to  Bakersfield — those  two  pioneer  points,  so 
far  apart,  and  yet.  in  the  old  time,  nothing  to 
speak  of  between  them.  Today  they  are  the  out- 
posts of  the  vast  and  still  incipient  development 
which  wifl  ere  long  bring  millions  of  prosperous 
people  to  the  district  of  their  demarcation. 


To  use  a  purely  pugilistic  phrase,  the  wheat 
plant  is  demonstrating  its  ability  to  come  back, 
and  this  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
all  who  joy  to  think  of  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  State.  We  have  a  vast  area  excep- 
tionally suited  to  wheat  and  wheat  "rowing  when 
pursued  with  due  regard  to  culture  methods  of 
rotations  and  the  choice  of  particularly  prolific 
varieties  has  the  power  of  returning  value  which 
justifies  a  higher  valuation  for  such  lands.  <  (in- 
attention is  directed  to  these  truths  by  an  an- 
nouncement which  comes  from  Chico  that  ten 
thousand  acres  of  adobe  land  lying  between  Dur- 
ham and  Nelson,  in  Butte  county,  will  De  planted 
to  wheat  this  fall.  For  the  last  ten  seasons  it  has 
been  used  only  for  gracing  purposes.  In  earlier 
years  this  particular  part  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley produced  as  much  wheat  as  any  area  of  like 
size  in  the  West,  and  the  farmers  grew  rich  rais- 
ing the  grain.  Hut  the  soil,  which  had  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose  year  after  year,  ceased  to 
bring  a  profit  from  wheat  raising  because  of  re- 
duced yield  and  low  prices.  Now  things  have 
changed.  Prices  have  advanced  and  the  land 
though  worn  was  not  worn  out.  and  is  demon- 
strating its  ability  to  come  back.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  adobe,  after  its  long  rest,  will 
raise  just  as  good  wheat,  and  in  as  abundant  quan- 
tities as  in  the  old  days,  and  F.  C.  Lusk  with  1500 
acres,  Chico  and  Oroville  Land  Company  with 
1500  acres,  Briscoe  &  Jones  with  990  acres.  Arthur 
Briggs  with  640  acres.  Reed  &  O'Connor  with  90 
acres,  and  holders  of  smaller  tracts  are  now  plan- 
ning to  put  this  entire  area  into  wheat  again  this 
fall. 


We  rejoice  in  this  interesting  announcement, 
not  only  because  it  means  that  California  will 
soon  be  eating  again  home-grown  bread  and  not 
be  buying  wheat  from  younger  States  at  the  north, 
but  will  be  in  the  world's  market  again  in  good 
force  by  the  time  that  the  Panama  canal  gives  us 
a  better  outlet  than  we  have  ever  had  before  and 
therefore  be  fitted  to  net  more  from  what  Europe 
can  pay  for  breadstuff's.  We  rejoice  also  because 
this  increased  attention  to  wheat  in  Butte  county 
enables  us  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  capable 
men  who  are  now  choosing  wheat  again  for  their 
large  holdings  of  land  have  never  lost  faith  in 
wheat,  but  have  known  all  the  time  that  wheat 
could  come  back,  and  are  therefore  ready  to  sup- 
port the  plant  in  the  great  ring  of  agricultural 
finance.  Mr.  Lusk  of  Chico  has  always  had  faith 
in  the  good  lands  which  he  has  almost  continu- 
ally kept  in  the  public  eye  by  his  advertising  in 
our  columns,  and  the  other  parties  named  share 
in  his  confidence.  Mr.  Arthur  Briggs  is  better 
known  to  us  than  the  others  because  of  his  most 
energetic  promotion  of  California  industrials  and 
because  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  single 
man,  is  due  the  favor  of  the  California  legislature 
which  has  enabled  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  California  to  begin  and  pursue 
its  cereal  investigations  which  are  demonstrating 
not  only  that  wheat  can  come  back,  but  are  point- 
ing out  the  way  it  can  come  back  more  abun- 
dantly. The  wheat  plant  will  repay  Mr.  Briggs 
in  cash  any  deficit  in  his  just  dues  which  the  Cali- 
fornia public  may  forget  to  return  to  him  in  ap- 
preciative thanks. 


We  hope  no  reader  will  overlook  the  pointed 
letter  on  another  page  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Henry  of 
Rumsey  concerning  the  movement  to  align  the 
school  vacation  period  with  opportunities  for  de- 
lightful and  profitable  work  in  connection  with 
our  fruit  industries.  Mr.  Henry  shows  very  clearly 
what  We  have  suggested  before,  that  this  is  really 
a  local  (piestion  and  can  only  be  adjusted  intelli- 


gently by  due  regard  for  local  needs.  The  propo- 
sitions which  are  being  so  ably  advanced  by  Mr. 
Homer  A.  Craig  of  Santa  Clara,  in  our  column! 
and  elsewhere,  are  naturally  oriented  by  the  op- 
portunities with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  sol 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  school  vacations  of  SaJ 
Fr  ancisco  and  other  bay  cities,  he  is  of  course 
right  in  claiming  that  the  vacation  period  should 
come  later  in  the  year  because  the  bay  district! 
throughout  is  chiefly  concerned  in  growing  lata 
ripening  fruits  in  a  late  ripening  district.  It  is, 
very  clear  to  us  that  whatever  legislation  may  be 
necessary  (if  any)  to  secure  what  Mr.  Craig  and 
his  associates  desire  should  not  have  any  closJ 
reference  to  the  calendar,  but  should  place  thei 
power  to  arrange  the  incomings  and  outgoings  oa 
the  school  year  in  the  hands  of  the  county  and 
district  authorities — if  they  really  do  not  already! 
resl  there,  as  we  suspect  they  do.  The  general 
principle  which  Mr.  Craig  contends  for  is  sound! 
and  Mr.  Henry  approves  it  when  he  cites  with! 
evident  relish  the  fact  that  his  district  alreadJ 
has  its  long  vacation  synchronous  with  the  neefl 
for  orchard  help.  Lei  Mr.  Craig  therefore  add  to 
his  philosophy  the  theorem  outlined  by  Mr.  Henrjl 
that  all  the  school  children  of  the  State  do  nofl 

have  the  chance  to  be  full  of  prunes,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  valleys  of  the  bay  district,  oa 
are  not  able  to  be  full  late  in  the  year  when  thJ 
Santa  Clara  prime  sees  fit  to  ripen. 


We  are  not.  of  course,  opposing  the  plan  to  en 
able  the  school  children  to  help  themselves  b 
giving  them  freedom  at  times  when  fruit  growaf 
need  their  services.  We  are  in  favor  of  it  in  all 
reasonable  ways,  but  of  course  arrangements  nam 
be  made  with  due  regard  to  what  the  paren' 
themselves  desire  their  children  to  do.  Frui 
growers  have  no  right  to  secure  regulations  wide 
would  throw  the  children  into  school  when  thei., 
parents  generally  wish  them  out,  nor  vice  versa.- 
Nearly  the  whole  social  economy  of  San  Francisco 
and  other  bay  cities  rests  upon  a  vacation  period 
beginning  about  June  1st.  The  retail  trade  and.  to 
a  degree,  wholesale  trade  also,  counts  upon  a  quiet' 
June  and  July  and  renewed  activity  early  in  the 
autumn.  This  year  such  activity  appeared  a  little 
ahead  of  calculation,  but  not  ahead  of  desires. 
Neither  social  affairs  nor  commercial  affairs,  upon 
which  they  largely  rest,  will  brook  unsettlcment 
of  their  rendering  of  the  calendar.  It  would  up- 
set everything  from  a  cathedral  to  a  candy  store, 
and  anyone  who  desires  the  closing  of  the  public 
schools  at  about  the  date  they  are  expected  to  re- 
open must  undertake  a  campaign  of  education  to 
show  that  the  change  will  be  a  public  benefit.  It 
must  first  be  shown  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  metropolitan  children  who  would  seek 
rural  work  if  they  had  a  chance  to  do  so.  We 
must  confess  we  do  not  know  how  that  can  be 
done. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  rural  districts  will  not 
be  a  unit  on  this  matter  for  other  grounds  than 
those  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  in  his  letter:  A 
rural  crop  which  must  be  harvested  or  else  many 
individuals  and  communities  will  suffer  to  some 
extent,  is  the  summer  boarder  crop.  Those  who 
count  upon  this  crop  for  income  begin  sowing  the 
seed  in  circulars,  advertisements  and  railway 
folders  in  March,  and  they  are  always  on  the  out- 
look for  early  ripening  varieties  of  summer  board- 
ers. If  they  can  begin  to  gather  them  in  May  and 
continue  harvesting  until  the  schools  reopen  in 
August  their  season  is  long  and  profitable.  If 
they  should  be  forced  to  wait  until  August,  they 
would  get  really  no  crop  at  all,  for  very  few  city 
people  could  be  spared  so  near  the  beginning  of 
fall  trade.    All  the  large  and  small  resort  interest 
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and  transportation  interest  would  combine  in  op- 
posing the  change  which  the  late  fruit  districts 
propose  to  secure,  and  these  interests  might  be 
able  to  show  that  their  line  of  rural  activity  would 
lose  more  than  parts  of  the  fruit  industry  could 
possibly  gain.  We  are  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  the  great  cities  must  be  largely  left  out  of 
lliis  undertaking.  The  smaller  cities  in  close 
(ouch  with  adjacent  fruit  districts  are,  however, 
a  very  different  matter.  They  are  more  directly 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  the  local  harvests; 
they  can  easily  arrange  their  vacation  periods  to 
minister  to  local  needs;  to  these  cities  and  to  their 
own  rural  communities,  the  believers  in  child  help 
in  harvest  must  largely  appeal.  We  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  it  may  be  urged  against  our  conviction 
that  (hi'  very  largest  cities  in  the  world  do  send 
women  and  children  to  the  country  for  rural  labor. 
London  pours  out,  thrones  to  the  hop-picking  in 
Kent,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  other  large 
cities  of  Europe  do  likewise,  but  those  who  draw 
analogies  from  such  experiences  abroad  must  re- 
member that  the  residents  of  American  cities,  even 
those  who  are  not  particularly  well  circumstanced, 
;ire  much  better  conditioned  and  therefore  more 
firmly  rooted  in  their  urban  environment  and  not 
Forced  to  fight  for  a  mere  existence  as  the  lower 
classes  of  European  cities  are.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  are  not  likely  to  seek  rural  serv- 
ice, even  though  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  every  way  to  do  so. 


But  this  discussion  is  getting  into  the  air.  and 
we  must  get  back  to  earth.  We  come  by  airship — 
I  he  modern  w  ay.  If  seems  that  airships  are  worse 
than  the  natural  agitation  of  the  air,  in  the  form 
of  winds,  in  the  way  of  causing  heavily-grown 
grain  to  lodge  and  become  unharvestable.  A 
number  of  French  farmers  near  the  town  of  Hue 
are  bringing  suit,  against  the  aviators  to  recover 
money  for  damages  to  their  crops.  The  account  is 
thai   the  farmers  watched  the  movements  of  the 

aeroplanes,  which  were  constantly  flying  over 
I  heir  lields.  and  they  noticed  that  when  the  ma- 
chines passed  over  a  Held  the  wind  which  they 
raised  flattened  down  the  oats  on  all  sides.  Their 
passage  was  unperceived  at  a  height  of  500  or  600 
feet,  but  when,  as  often  happened,  they  Hew  close 
to  the  ground  the  effect,  it  is  alleged,  was  disas- 
trous. Baliffs  from  Versailles  were  called  upon  to 
take  note  of  numerous  instances  of  the  passage  of 
aeroplanes,  and,  backed  by  these  observations,  a 
complaint  has  been  lodged  against  the  flying  men, 
who  are  asked  to  pay  for  the  damages  to  the  crops. 
It  looks  as  though  farmers  might  be  compelled  to 
post  notices  aloft  :  "Keep  out  of  my  air  under 
penalty  of  the  law."  It  was  perhaps  in  prophetic 
appreciation  of  this  danger  that  deeds  to  property 
have  always  conveyed  title  from  the  center  of  the 
earth  to  the  zenith. 


Of  course  you  will  all  go  to  Watsonville  some 
time  next  week  to  see  the  exponent  of  the  greatest 
apple  industry  of  California,  and  when  you  do  so 
do  not  forget  to  study  well  a  model  town  in  the 
way  of  the  interest  it  takes  in  its  environing  rural 
industry.  You  will  remember,  of  course,  what  we 
said  about  a  town  which  voted  to  tax  itself  to 
build  a  proper  pavilion  in  which  the  triumphs  of 
rural  production  could  be  displayed.  That  is  what 
the  city  of  Watsonville  did  and  such  a  pavilion 
will  be  dedicated  by  the  greal  apple  exposition  of 
next  week.  Rut  after  all  Watsonville  is  only  true 
to  the  spirit  of  its  environment — but  that,  is  saying 
a  ureat  deal,  for  the  apple  growers  of  the  Pa.jaro 
valley  have  no  superior  in  resourcefulness  and 
self  help  in  the  State.  When  they  needed  pro- 
longed and  systematic  study  of  troubles  which 
arose  in  their  orchards  they  put  up  the  money  for 


all  local  expenses,  and  the  University  entered  into 
co-operation  with  them  by  supplying  the  best  men 
to  be  had  to  wrestle  with  these  troubles.  They 
made  demonstrations  upon  the  strength  of  which 
the  sister  counties  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey 
jointly  assumed  the  cost  of  experts,  and  the  work 
has  gone  on  for  years,  yielding  results  which  not, 
only  saved  Watsonville  apples,  but  helped  apple 
growers  everywhere  to  meet  their  difficulties. 
Probably  this  demonstration  of  the  achievements 
of  self  help  in  the  community  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  generous  action  of  the  city  of 
Watsonville,  as  manifested  by  its  public  pavilion 
building,  rests.  Therefore  we  say  go  to  Watson- 
ville next  week — not  to  see  apples  alone,  but,  to 
see  a  town  with  a  heart  in  it  because  the  people 
are  thus  constituted  themselves. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Enrichment  by  Cover  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  deep  adobe 
soil  which  has  been  in  orchard  for  35  years.  I 
have  removed  the  trees  and  wish  to  restore  fertil- 
ity by  use  of  a  cover  crop.  What  would  be  the 
best,  to  use  under  of  climatic  conditions?  And 
would  the  crop  enrich  the  soil  providing  it  was 
used  for  hay?  Would  you  advise  use  of  culture 
bacteria  ?  In  addition  to  this  I  have  a  piece  of 
loamy  soil  which,  like  the  adobe,  has  been  impov- 
erished. Would  the  same  crop  do  for  this  piece? 
If  not,  what  would? — E.  R,  T.,  Vacaville. 

Several  suggestions  given  in  answer  to  querists 
in  our  issue  of  October  1  are  applicable  to  your  sit- 
uation. If  you  want  restorative  pasturage  or  hay 
why  not  put  the  land  down  with  alfalfa  and  run 
it  that  way  for  two  or  three  years.  With  your 
soil  and  rainfall  you  ought  to  get  and  hold  a  fair 
stand  for  that  length  of  time  without  irrigation 
if  you  are  not  fixed  for  that.  A  single  annual 
cover  crop  handled  for  hay  will  help  the  land  by 
the  humus  from  its  root  decay  but  vastly  less  in 
amount  than  if  a  good  green  growth  were  turned 
under  and  the  whole  of  it  given  to  the  land.  Of 
course,  you  can  make  this  good  with  stable  ma- 
nure if  you  feed  the  hay  on  the  place  but  if  you 
want  to  sell  the  hay  we  should  be  tempted  to  try 
the  alfalfa  route  unless  you  have  some  local  ob- 
jection to  it  which  we  do  not  know  of.  If  you 
have  had  some  burr  clover  growing  in  the  orchard 
during  the  winter  .you  do  not  need  to  inoculate 
the  soil.  In  fact,  of  the  vast  acreage  of  alfalfa 
going  in  every  year  in  California,  there  is  prac- 
tically none  inoculated :  still  it  may  be  desirable 
in  some  cases.  Alfalfa  is  now  being  grown  quite 
successfully  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils  when 
the  moisture  conditions  are  kept  right  in  each  ac- 
cording to  its  nature. 

Manure  with  a  Cover  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  an  old  apple  orchard  in 
which  I  intend  to  sow  burr  clover.  In  order  to 
get  the  clover  to  grow  I  know  that  I  shall  have  to 
use  fertilizer  of  some  kind  and  this  is  what  I  want 
your  advice  about.  I  bought  this  orchard  two 
years  ago  and  the  first  winter  the  grass  only  grew 
about  two  inches  high  and  had  a  light,  sickly 
color.  Last  year  I  sowed  it  to  barley  which  grew 
well  in  psots  only.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  but, 
from  lack  of  humus  it  clogs  up  in  big  lumps:  the 
fruit  is  small  and  the  trees  grow  but  very  little 
new  wood.  From  what  I  have  read  up  on  the 
matter,  clover  should  grow  all  right  if  I  use  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  not  using  any  nitrogen. 
Please  let  me  know  what  is  your  opinion. — N.  O.. 
Sebastopol. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  stable  manure,  the 
best  way  to  get  a  good  growth  of  burr  clover 
would  be  to  use  stable  manure  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  seed.  Stable  manure  alone  will  restore  the 
humus  and  overcome  the  rebellious  behavior  of  the 


soil,  to  which  you  allude.  Possibly  you  cannot  se- 
cure sufficient  quantities  of  it.  Tn  that  case  a  lit- 
tle with  the  burr  clover  seed  will  give  the  plant 
a,  good  start.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  without  the  nitrogen  is  a  rational 
prescription.  At  any  rate  we  should  rather  try 
a  complete  fertilizer  to  secure  the  growth  of  a  le- 
gume in  the  freest  and  quickest  way.  Aside  from 
burr  clover,  the  common  vetch  or  Oregon  vetch 
will  probably  be  the  best  winter  growing  legume 
for  plowing  under. 


Casava  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in 
regard  to  casava  in  the  Sacramento  valley  .'  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
167  states  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully  along 
the  gulf  coast  and  probably  in  California.  It 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  gold  mine  in  grow- 
ing hogs  on  alfalfa  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
fattening  them  on  casava  if  the  roots  of  this  plant 
thrive  there.— S.  V.  W.,  Chicago. 

Several  undertakings  to  introduce  casava  into 
California  have  not  succeeded,  but  whether  it  in- 
dicates ill-adaptation  or  whether  there  was  failure 
through  a  difficulty  of  carrying  herbaceous  stem 
cuttings  so  far,  we  are  not  sure.  It  seems  that,  casa- 
va would  not  thrive  on  our  valley  plains  even  if  ir- 
rigated, because  the  summer  air  is  so  dry;  on  the 
other  hand,  on  our  river  bottoms  where  the  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  moistened  by  adjacent  water 
and  the  soil  light  and  abundantly  moist,  good  re- 
sults might  be  attained.  Nothing  short  of  an  ac- 
tual demonstration  would  settle  this  question.  At 
present,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  casava 
grown  in  this  State.  Certainly  not  enough  has 
been  grown  to  command  attention. 


Coal  Ashes  and  Calcium  Carbide  Residue. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  10  wagon  loads  of 
lone  coal  ashes  that  1  am  in  a  quandary  to  know 
what  to  do  with.  Have  been  told  I  can  put  them 
around  trees  in  orchard  with  good  results,  but 
write  to  you  for  further  information  ;  also  have 
some  residue  from  calcium  carbide.  What  can  I 
do  with  that?  Will  it  injure  the  land?— E.  H., 
Modesto. 

Your  coal  ashes  have  no  fertilizing  value.  If 
you  have  a  piece  of  heavy  soil  on  the  ranch  plow 
them  into  that.  It  will  make  it.  more  friable  and 
less  likely  to  bake  and  crack.  If  you  have  only 
light  sandy  loams,  you  had  better  use  the  coal 
ashes  to  make  a  garden  walk. 

The  characters  and  uses  of  the  calcium  carbide 
residue  were  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Pacific 
Rubal  Press  of  January  29,  1910.  page  99.  This 
residue  is  practically  the  same  as  slaked  lime  and 
has  simply  the  value  of  lime.  If  your  soil  needs 
lime  you  can  tell  it  by  using  the  residue  on  part 
of  your  alfalfa  and  see  if  it  is  improved  thereby. 


Transplanting  Evergreens. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  a  place  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  I  desire  to  transplant  some 
cedar  trees.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  valued 
information  in  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  transplant,  also  any 
information  that  will  assist  me  in  getting  good 
results. — Summer  Resident.  Lake  Tahoe. 

Evergreen  trees  are  best  transplanted  about  the 
time  they  begin  their  spring  growth;  possibly  ;l 
little  before  if  the  ground  comes  into  suitable  con 
dition  of  warmth  and  moisture;  that  is  not  Ion 
wet.  Whenever  such  conditions  arise  move  your 
trees,  taking  up  a  ball  of  dirt  with  the  roots,  and 
you  will  encounter  very  few  failures.  You  can- 
not work  by  the  calendar,  but  by  the  condition  of 
the  soil  and  air,  which  would,  of  course,  arrive 
rather  late  jn  the  spring  at  the  Tahoe  elevation. 
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Horticulture. 


RHUBARB  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  the  difference  of  hab- 
its  between  the  old  varieties  of  summer-growing 
rhubarb,  which  reaches  the  dormant  period  be- 
tween January  and  February,  and  the  new  winter 
rhubarb,  which  is  practically  evergreen,  never 
reaching  the  dormant  season,  the  best  time  for  set- 
ting out  plants  varies  in  California.  Those  con- 
templating the  planting  of  the  new  culture  varie- 
ties should  prepare  the  ground  now  that  they  may 
set  out  roots  in  the  season  when  they  are  most 
nearly  dormant. 

In  this  State  rhubarb  attains  grand  size  and 
quality  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements 
of  the  plant.  It  enjoys  very  rich  soil  and  will 
thrive  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  even  from  heavy 
clay  to  light  peat  providing  ample  moisture  is  af- 
forded. On  heavy  retentive  soils  it  must  have  good 
cultivation  and  thick  mulching  to  prevent  loss  of 
moisture  and  surface  baking.  On  light  coarse 
soils  either  ample  irrigation  or  sub-irrigation  will 
keep  the  plant  thrifty  and  vigorous.  Rhubarb 
does  not  enjoy  great  heat  and  does  better  when 
set  out  under  partial  shade  in  the  hot  interior 
valleys  of  the  State.  The  ground  should  be  heav- 
ily manured  and  deeply  turned  in  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  winter  rains.  It  is  best  to  use 
well  rotted  manure  when  possible. 

In  setting  out  plants  give  plenty  of  space,  some 
prefer  planting  the  roots  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
others  give  more  room  by  making  the  rows  from 
five  to  six  feet  apart  and  planting  about  three  feet 
in  the  row.  Give  plenty  of  room  on  good  strong 
deep  soil,  for  large  room  for  growth  is  desired  to 
give  and  impart  vigor  to  the  roots  and  also  large 
leaf  stems  which  is  very  desirable. 

J,  B.  Wagner,  of  Pasadena,  California,  the  rhu- 
barb specialist,  recommends  the  planting  of  Crim- 
son winter  rhubarb.  Strawberry  rhubarb,  and  Lin- 
naeus rhubarb  for  northern  California,  and  Crim- 
son winter  for  southern  California.  He  says  it  is 
best  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  fall  that 
the  roots  may  thoroughly  establish  themselves  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  season's  rains,  making  an  early  commence- 
ment of  growth  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  spring 
will  permit.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  dryer 
and  warmer  interior'  valleys  of  the  coast. 

J.  A.  w.  <;. 

Los  Angeles. 


A  GREAT  CANADIAN  APPLE  SHOW. 


To  the  Editor:  The  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  first  Canadian  National  Apple  Show,  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  October  31  to  November  5,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  wide  range  of  prizes  offered  to  the 
apple  growers.  There  are  11  carload  contests:  11 
ten-box:  19  five-box;  1  three-box,  and  40  single- 
bos  contests:  two-district:  a  limited  two-box;  two- 
barrel:  two-basket:  two-jar.  and  two-plate  con- 
test: three  contests  for  big  apples,  five  pack 
awards,  ten  sweepstakes  beside  carload,  and  ten 
contests  in  home-made  and  manufactured  apple 
by-products,  etc..  or  a  total  of  11.)  contests  exclu- 
sive of  plate  display  contests  in  which  two  prizes 
amounting  to  $5  are  offered  for  each  variety. 
There  are  about  2000  distinct  varieties  of  apples. 

.More  cash  ($20,000)  will  be  paid  to  prize  win- 
ners at  this  show  than  ever  before  offered  at  any 
National  Apple  Exposition.  The  medals,  which 
are  of  solid  gold,  solid  silver,  and  bronze,  are  the 
largest,  most  elaborate  and  most  artistic  ever  of- 
fered by  a  national  exposition.  They  cost  from 
$10  for  bronze  to  $150  for  the  gold  medals. 

In  addition  to  cash,  medals,  and  diplomas 
awarded  by  the  management  of  the  show,  there  is 
offered  in  prizes,  orchard  land,  nursery  stock, 
spray  material,  machinery,  etc.,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  in  value. 

In  connection  with  the  big  show,  will  be 
held  Wednesday.  November  2.  a  pomological  con- 
vention to  be  attended  by  tire  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  recommc  ndations  to  the  American 
Pomological  Society  looking  to  a  revision  of  the 
quality  ratings  of  a  number  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial varieties  of  winter  apples  which  are  grown 
to  such  superior  perfection  in  this  favored  land. 
There  will  be  district  fruit  growers'  conventions 


and  conferences  throughout  the  exposition,  thus 
giving  every  encouragement  to  the  educational 
side  of  the  fruit  industry. 

The  judges  of  the  show  will  be  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  both  as  to  character  and  ability  to 
differentiate  varieties  and  judge  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  The  chief  judge.  Professor  II.  E.  Van  De- 
man,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  is  known  throughout 
America  as  an  expert  pomologist. 

L.  O.  Moxkoe,  Secretary. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A  UNIQUE  PRUNE. 

.Mr.  A.  C.  Hulbert,  of  Santa  Rosa,  has  shown  us 
specimens  of  a  prune  which  originated  with  him 
as  a  chance  seedling  which  has  unique  characters, 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  its  skittle 
shape,  both  ends  being  quite  sharply  pointed.  This 
alone  as  far  as  we  know  is  unusual  in  a  plum.  It 
is  quite  symmetrical  and  its  color  is  a  fine  yellow 
which  perhaps  justifies  Mr.  Hulbert  in  naming  it 
Golden  Nugget  although  that  name  has  already 
been  pre-empted  for  an  orange.  The  plum  is  ex- 
ceeding free,  so  free  that  Mr.  Hulbert  thinks  it 
must  rattle  in  its  cavity  but  our  hearing  is  not 
acute  enough  to  hear  a  pit  rattle  against  a  juicy 
wall  of  pvdp.  The  flavor  is  very  good  and  dries 
quickly  to  a  golden  line  after  sulphuring.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  resembling  the  French 
prune  in  style,  and  has  good  foliage.  The  variety 
seems  to  have  points  justifying  the  attention  of 
propagators. 

GRAFTING  POMELOES. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in 
your  next  issue  when  is  the  best  time  to  graft 
grape  fruit?   And  when  should  I  cut  the  scions? 

C.  F.  C. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  work  in  pomelpes  is 
by  budding.  Read  the  discussions  by  Mr.  Weiden- 
mueller  in  the  Pacific  Rrii.u.  Press  of  August  ti 
and  October  1.  Grafting  can  be  best  done  just  be- 
fore the  new  spring  growth  begins  with  you,  or 
just  as  you  see  signs  id'  its  beginning.  Scions 
should  be  taken  in  advance  of  that  ;  that  is.  dur- 
ing the  preceding  dormant  period.  They  should 
be  kept  cool  and  moisl.  but  not  wet. 


Sylviculture. 


HIGHWAY  TREES  FOR  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By  Mr.  Hectob  Aj.i.iott. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Highway  Trees  Committee 
in  the  preparation  of  its  report  to  the  Monterey 
meeting  of  the  California  Promotion  Committee, 
in  May.  190!).  sought  in  format  ion  and  data  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  following  letter  was 
one  of  a  considerable  number  received  by  the 
committee  and  is  highly  deserving  of  publication 
as  a  special  article.  Its  author.  Mr.  Hector  Al- 
liott.  is  one  of  a  group  id'  citizens  in  Los  Angeles 
who  are  working  with  zeal,  high  intelligence  and 
open  minds  for  the  improvement  of  their  city  in 
its  out-of-door  and  landscape  aspects.  One  of  their 
organizations  is  a  Municipal  Art  Commission.  Mr. 
Alliott  is  head  of  the  Art  History  Department  in 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  is  es- 
pecially interested  in  out-of-door  work.  In  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  he  says:  "The  tree  is  sure 
to  come  in  for  greater  consideration,  to  be  reared 
in  grace,  saved  from  unnecessary  and  ignorant 
multilation  and  permitted  to  add  its  natural  and 
matchless  decoration  to  architectural  achieve- 
ments."— W.  L.  Jepson.  University  of  California. 
Berkelev. 

Mi;   ALLIOTT 'S  PAPER. 

In  southern  California  little  has  been  done  to- 
ward the  systematic  planting  of  trees  along  the 
county  highways,  although  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  city  streets.  In  several  town- 
ships efforts  have  been  made,  without  appreciable 
results  so  far.  but  it  is  believed  that  following  the 
recent  State  legislation,  a  deeper  ami  more  intel- 
ligent interest  will  he  taken  in  this  matter  id'  tree 
planting,  under  the  direction  of  county  foresters. 

Eos  Angeles  has  for  two  years  had  a  city  for- 
ester.   The  direct  result  of  the  creation  of  that 


office  has  been  the  framing  of  ordinances  inducing 
and  regulating  tree  planting  within  the  city  lim- 
its. Some  2."). 000  trees  have  seen  set  out.  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  neighborhood  improve- 
ment societies,  without  cost  to  the  city  or  county. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  city  forester,  the  board 
of  public  works,  and  the  city  engineer  working 
in  unison,  the  parking  of  new  streets  has  been 
widened  by  two  feet,  thus  insuring  better  space 
for  tree  planting  and  development.  Trees  will 
be  planted  from  now  on,  more  systematically, 
more  intelligently,  and  with  greater  chances  ol 
growth  and  beauty. 

Unfortunately  residents  themselves  are  impa- 
tient of  results,  and  desire  that  the  tree  planted 
today  shall  tomorrow  cast  its  grateful  shade,  and 
for  that  reason  the  black  acacia  (acacia  melanoxy- 
lon).  owing  to  its  want  of  lateral  roots,  quickness 
of  growth,  and  heavy  foliage  is  very  popular  - 
I  had  almost  said  too  popular — in  and  about  Eos 
Angeles. 

Up  to  the  present  time  private  owners  have 
[laid  for  all  tree  improvements,  the  city  has  had 
no  expense  other  than  that  of  salary  of  the  city 
forester. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trees  that  have  been 
found  suited  to  planting  in  southern  California, 
they  have  practically  all  demonstrated  their 
worth,  and  are  all  evergreens: 
TREES  REQUIRING  CAKE.  WATERING  AND 
PRUNING. 

Camphora  officinalis.  "Camphor  Tree."  It  re- 
quires proper  pruning  when  young,  thrives  on 
poor  soil,  but  must  be  well  watered. 

Primus  integrifolia.  "Oatalina  (merry."  A  lit- 
tle known  tree,  with  beautiful,  glossy,  green 
leaves.     Must  be  pruned  when  young  and  given 

good  water  supply. 

Primus  caroliniana.  "Carolina  Cherry." 

Cinnimomium  seylanicum.  "Cinnamon  Tree." 
Similar  to  the  camphor  tree  and  requires  about 
the  same  treatment. 

Pittosporum  rhombifolium.  Has  succeeded  re- 
markably well  in  Santa  Barbara.  Forms  a  hand- 
some, thick-growing  tree  and  has  berries  orange- 
colored  about  the  size  of  those  on  the  California 
Holly. 

Acacia  melanoxylon.  "Black  Acacia." 

Acacia  Latlfolia.  Lighter  green  foliage  than  the 
former,  has  long  sprays  of  yellow  Mowers  in 
.March.  It  is  not  of  so  compact  a  growth  as  the 
black  acacia,  and  requires  more  pruning. 

Acacia  saligna.  Of  rapid  growth,  has  long  fo- 
liage and  golden-yellow  flowers. 

Acacia  dealbata.  "Silver  Wattle."  Has  hand- 
some fern-like  foliage  of  a  bluish  color,  and  gold- 
en-yellow Mowers  about  February.  Requires  some 
pruning. 

Sterciilia  deversifolia.  "Victorian  Bottle  Tree." 
Of  compact,  pyramidal  growth. 

Jacaranda  mimosaefolia.  Handsome  fern-like 
foliage  with  lavender  Mowers.    Requires  pruning) 

Quercus  agrifolia.  "Live  Oak."  Forms  a  splen- 
did street  tree,  and  if  well  watered  and  properly 
pruned  grows  rather  quickly. 

Quercus  suber.  "Cork  Oak."  Makes  a  fine 
shape  tree  if  properly  pruned  while  young.  Will 
thrive  with  less  water  than  the  like  oak. 

Eucalyptus  ficifolia.  "Scarlet  Flowering  Cum." 

Eucalyptus  calophylla.  Somewhat  similar  to  the 
former  but  with  white  Mowers. 

FOR'  NARROW  STREETS. 
Pittosporum  Eugenioides, 

Pittosporum  crassifolium.  Of  compact,  pyra- 
midal growth  and  gray-green  foliage. 

Eugenia  australis.  Of  pyramidal  growth  with 
small  glossy  green  leaves. 

FOR  CITY  STRETTS  WHERE  THEY  ARE  NOT 
LIKELY  TO  BE  WATERED  OR  PRUNED. 
Acacia  melanoxylon.  "Black  Acacia." 
Sehinus  molle.  "Pepper  Tree." 
Eucalyptus  calophylla. 
Eucalyptus  cornuta.  "Yate  Tree." 
Eucalyptus  polyanthema. 

Sterculia  di versifolia.  "Victorian  Bottle  Tree." 

FOR  COUNTY  ROADS,. 
Acacia  dealbata.  "Silver  Wattle." 
Acacia  deeiirrens.  "Black  Wattle." 
Sehinus  molle.  "Pepper  Tree." 
Eucalyptus  cornuta.  "Yate  Tree." 
Eucalyptus  calophylla. 
Eucalyptus  eorinocalyx.  "Sugar  Cum." 
Eucalyptus  polyanthema.  "Red  Box." 
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Eucalyptus  botryoides. 

Eucalyptus  punctata.  "Leather  Jacket. " 

Eucalyptus  rudis. 

Eucalyptus  vimiualis.  "Manna  Gum." 
Eucalyptus  globulus.  "Blue  Gum." 
TREES  ESPECIALLY  GOOD  NEAR  THE  SEA 
COAST. 

Pittosporum  crassifolium. 

Pittosporum  undulal  urn. 

Acacia  saligna. 

Dagunaria  Pattersoni. 

FOR  DRY,  HILLY  SECTIONS. 

Olea  sativea.  "Olive  Tree." 

E 1 1 calypti i s  corynocalyx. 

Eucalyptus  polyanthema. 

Eucalyptus  sideroxylon.  "Red  Iron  Bark." 

Schinus  molle. 
FOR  HOT  INTERIOR  VALLEYS  OR  ON  THE 
DESERT. 

Eucalyptus  polyanthema . 

Eucalyptus  rudis. 

Eucalyptus  viminalis. 

Schinus  molle.  "Pepper  Tree." 

Melia  azedarach  umbraculiformis.  "Texas  Um- 
brella Tree."  (Deciduous.) 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  "St.  John's  Bread  Tree." 

Fraxinus  velutina.  "Arizona  Ash."  (Deciduous) 

Grevilla  robusta.  Especially  good  for  poor, 
sandy  soil,  inland — as  Ontario,  San  Bernardino, 
etc.  ' 

On  straight  roads,  highways,  and  city  streets 
where  uniformity  of  growth  and  harmony  of  per- 
spective are  desired,  the  same  species  should  be 
planted  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  Where  high- 
ways curve  or  vary  from  the  "straight  line,"  and 
on  lateral  streets  and  roads  a  different  variety 
should  be  strongly  advocated,  in  order  to  avoid 
monotony  and  create  a  diversity  in  the  landscape. 

The  question  of  planting  at  the  proper  time  of 
I  he  year  (preferably  before  the  rainy  season),  and 
the  planting  in  deep  holes  well  filled  with  good 
soil,  and  topped  with  gravel  or  poorer  soil,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  upward  growth  of  the  lateral  roots 
that  so  often  disturb  sidewalks  and  ruin  parking, 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  a  city  ordinance  to 
regulate  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc..  in 
streets,  parks,  etc..  and  providing  for  a  city  for- 
ester. It  seems  to  me  most  excellent,  and  can  he 
consulted  by  other  municipalities  planning  such 
work  to  advantage.  It  is  city  ordinance  No.  14.- 
100,  new  scries,  and  a  copy  can  probably  he  se- 
cured by  application  to  the  City  Clerk,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  Mr.  Edgar  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

There  arc  several  anient  advocates  in  Califor- 
nia of  the  "home  auction"  plan  of  selling  citrus 
fruits,  and  at  this  time  they  are  ali  very  much 
encouraged  at-  the  prospect  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  plan  being  started  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Kenneth  MacRae,  of  Rialto,  is  recognized  as  the 
Eather  of  the  "home  auction"  plan  and  in  an 
interview  this  week  he  stated  that  so  far  as  he 
could  see  this  was  the  plan  that,  would  ultimately 
prove  lo  be  the  salvation  of  the  grower.  "Of 
course,"  he  said,  "there  will  be  opposition  to  the 
plan  and  nowhere  will  this  opposition  be  stronger 
than  at  Exchange  headquarters.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  the  home  auction  plan  of  selling  citrus 
fruits  was  to  become  generally  adopted,  the  main 
offices  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  would  be  closed; 
there  would  be  no  need  for  them.  Opposition 
should  be  but  an  additional  girder  for  our  sup- 
port, there  will  always  be  opposition  to  advanced 
ideas.  Witness  the  triumphanl  struggle  of  the 
insurgent  faction  in  Congress.  The  man  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  is  always  hailed  as  a  visionary,  but 
if  those  ideas  are  good  he  finds  himself  justified 
in  time." 

There  is  at  this  time  a  strong  movement  to- 
ward a  California  auction  for  citrus  fruits,  even 
though  it  is  recognized  that  the  movement  will  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  jobbers  or  of  all 
independent  fruit  shippers.  Mr.  Woodford,  of  the 
Exchange,  at  one  time  remarked  that  he  would 
not  oppose  a  home  auction  but  that  in  the  mean- 


time the  Exchange  would  not  want  to  "hold  the 
bag." 

The  movement  for  a  home  auction  is  now  being 
pushed  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Banks,  a  Los  Angeles  fruit 
man,  who  claims  to  have  enough  fruit  in  sight  to 
make  the  plan  a  success.  Relative  to  the  plan. 
Mr.  Banks  makes  the  following  arguments: 

"Much  discussion  at  various  times  has  taken 
place  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  selling  Califor- 
nia citrus  fruits  at  public  auction  in  California. 
One  or  more  attempts  have  been  made  to  formu- 
late plans  wherein  an  organization  for  that  pur- 
pose could  be  effected. 

"That  all  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  un- 
successful up  to  this  time,  might  properly  be  as- 
cribed to  the  many  conflicting  interests.  These 
conflicting  interests  for  the  most  pari  are  of  a 
personal  nature,  and  therefore  should  have  no 
bearing  in  the  consideration  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples pertaining  to  the  auction  system  at  the 
source  of  supplies. 

"With  an  oncoming  crop  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons in  this  State  estimated  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  cars,  those  most  interested  are  wonder- 
ing what  the  results  at  the  end  of  the  season  will 
be.  Serious  consideration  is  being  given  concern- 
ing what  are  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
for  the  proper  distribution  of  this  unprecedented 
crop. 

"That  an  auction  in  California  at  the  source 
of  supplies  would  prove  a  feasible  and  highly  sat- 
isfactory method  of  distribution  of  all  the  citrus 
fruits  grown  in  this  State,  is  a  generally  conceded 
fact  by  those  familiar  with  auction  methods  and 
results  pertaining  thereto. 

"A  very  liberal  percentage  of  both  the  Califor- 
nia and  Florida  citrus  fruit  crops  are  now  being 
sold  through  the  auctions  in  all  the  leading  dis- 
tributing centers  in  the  United  States.  This  fact 
is  so  generally  understood  that  I  scarcely  need 
refer  to  it. 

"Auction  methods  at  the  source  of  supplies  are 
now  being  most  successfully  employed  in  several 
large  fruit  producing  centers  in  Eastern  States. 
At  points  where  these  auctions  are  in  operation 
the  sound  basic  principles  underlying  the  auction 
plan  of  selling  and  distribution  are  fully  appre- 
ciated and  satisfactory  to  both  the  grower  and 
buyer. 

"Under  no  circumstances  would  they  return  to 
the  former  haphazard  practices,  wherein  through 
the  private  sales  plan,  values  for  equal  grades 
were  as  varied  and  numerous  as  there  were  grow- 
ers. The  old-fashioned  practice  of  "shipping  on 
commission"  is  also  only  a  lingering  memory  of  a 
horrid  nightmare,  which  the  growers  awoke  from 
when  the  auctions  were  established  in  these  cen- 
ters. 

"Since  auction  methods  of  selling  and  distribu- 
tion have  proven  so  successful  in  the  leading  mar- 
kets of  the  country  and  equally  as  successful  in 
many  producing  centers,  why  has  the  progressive 
spirit  of  California  been  so  slow  in  adopting  them. 

"A  few  hints  as  to  what  an  auction  in  Califor- 
nia would  mean  to  the  growers  and  buyers  of  Cal- 
ifornia citrus  fruits,  may  make  it  apparent  why 
the  conflicting,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  combined 
interests  have  blocked  and  retarded  this  progres- 
sive movement. 

"An  auction  in  California  would  mean  to  the 
grower  an  opportunity  for  Ihe  first  time  in  many 
instances  to  attend  the  sales  where  his  fruit  was 
being  displayed  and  sold. 

"It  would  enable  the  grower  to  compare  his 
fruit,  style  of  packing,  etc.,  with  all  others,  and 
as  fruit  at  auction  sells  strictly  on  Ihe  merits  of 
quality  and  packing  the  beneficial  results  of  such 
observations  by  the  grower  would  be  instant,  and 
far  reaching  to  his  ultimate  good,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  industry  generally. 

"It  would  mean  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  grower,  by  avoiding  losses 
occasioned  by  the  hundreds  id'  cars  of  inferior 
fruit  that  sells  for  less  Ihan  freight  and  selling 
charges;  add  to  this  the  cost  of  picking,  packing 
and  material  used,  and  the  known  loss  from  this 
source  can  be  ascertained. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  the  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  more,  by  avoiding 
the  unknown  and  inestimable  loss  occasioned  by 
the  dumping  of  these  hundreds  of  ears  of  infe- 
rior fruit  (which  sell  for  less  than  charges),  into 
the  markets  thereby  demoralizing  conditions,  and 
lowering  values  on  all  the  good  fruit  they  are 


shipping.  This  feature  alone  if  understood  would 
outweigh  any  possible  argument  that  can  be 
brought  against  this  method  of  distribution. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  that  on  the  day 
following  the  sale  of  his  fruit,  he  would  receive 
a  check  in  full  payment  for  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale,  whereas  under  present  conditions,  in  many 
instances,  he  is  compelled  to  wait  from  60  to  00 
days  for  his  money. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  that  he  would 
have  an  equal  chance  with  every  other  grower, 
or  organization  of  growers,  to  exhibit  and  offer 
his  fruit  for  sale  to  every  buyer  of  citrus  fruits 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  that  every  buyer 
of  citrus  fruits  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  be  compelled  to  attend  personally  or  he 
represented  at  these  auction  sales.  This  for  his 
own  (the  buyer's)  protection. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  a  systematic  and 
honorable  sale  and  distribution  of  his  product 
based  on  the  only  true,  fundamental  law  govern- 
ing same,  viz.,  supply  and  demand,  backed  by  un- 
hampered legitimate  competition. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  his  independence 
and  a  re-establishment  of  his  individuality.  Un- 
der existing  conditions,  in  many,  many  instances, 
individuality,  self-reliance  and  independence  be- 
come buried  under  a  system  so  complicated  as  to 
render  them  negligible  quantities. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  the  maximum 
of  value  for  his  products,  at  the  minimum  ex- 
pense to  himself. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  grower  of  citrus  fruits 
the  full  measure  of  prosperity  that  is  being  en- 
joyed by  the  growers  of  other  commodities 
throughout  the  land.  Growers  of  other  commod- 
ities sell  their  products  at  home  and  do  not  load 
them  in  cars  unsold  and  scatter  them  broadcast 
throughout  the  land  to  be  the  prey  of  unhealthy 
market  and  weather  conditions,  and  to  be  used  as 
a  club  to  knock  down  other  cars  of  his  neighbors' 
goods  which  deplorable  practices  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence in  the  citrus  fruit  business. 

"An  auction  in  California  would  mean  to  the 
buyer  primarily  and  fundamentally  that  once 
more  he  was  master  of  his  own  business. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  buyer  that  he  could  in- 
spect and  buy  at  the  source  of  supplies  the  class 
and  quality  of  fruit  especially  adapted  to  his  par- 
ticular trade  and  market. 

"It  would  mean  that  every  buyer  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  know  for  a  certainty 
just  how  many  cars  of  fruit  were  being  shipped 
daily,  and  how  many  cars  would  likely  reach  his 
respective  market. 

"It  would  mean  that  every  buyer  would  have 
an  equal  chance  with  every  other  buyer  to  obtain 
his  fruit  at  the  ruling  market  values. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  buyer  that  instead  of 
working  in  the  lark  and  never  knowing  when  or 
where  the  lightning  will  strike  that  once  more 
his  vision  would  be  clear  and  that  he  could  utilize 
his  judgment  in  this  branch  of  his  business. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  buyer  that  a  powerful 
and  effective  blow  was  landed  on  the  fast  devel- 
oping trusts  that  are  springing  up  in  all  branches 
of  his  business — trusts  that  work  'hand  in  glove' 
with  other  trusts,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
(laminate  the  buyers'  business. 

"It  would  mean  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  grower 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  business 
el  hies,  viz.,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  would 
be  re-established  and  in  operation  in  his  market; 
and  that  political  juggling  and  favoritism  on  the 
part  of  powerful  dominating  organizations  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"It  would  mean  an  end  to  the  practice  on  the 
part  of  rival  shipping  concerns  of  applying  the 
rule  of  the  'survival  of  the  fittest,'  and  breaking 
markets  at  random  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out 
competition. 

"It  would  mean  to  buyer  and  grower  thai  within 

six  months  after  the  establishment  of  an  auction 
in  California  the  tramp  car  proposition  would  be 
a  thing  of  I  he  past. 

"It  would  mean  that  the  growers  would  pick 
their  fruit  when  the  demand,  prices  and  general 
conditions  suited  them. 

"It  is  within  the  powers  of  the  buyers  and  the 
growers  to  establish  an  auction  in  California  this 
season.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  favorable  to 
this  plan,  which  with  proper  encouragement  would 
develop  into  a  living  reality." 
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First:  It  is  possible  to  get  quite  clean  ground  for 
winter  gardening  by  weed-killing  cultivation  before  plant- 
ing.   This  is  one  advantage  of  our  long  planting  season. 

Second :  Winter  gardening  is  free  from  many  weeds 
which  only  grow  in  high  temperatures. 

Third :  Owing  to  the  long  spring  season,  it  is  possible 
to  clean  with  plow  and  cultivators  the  land  which  is  to 
he  planted  after  frosts  are  over. 

Fourth :  Summer  growth  of  weeds  is  largely  prevented 
by  the  dry  surface  layer  of  the  soil,  and  those  who  do 
start  are  destroyed  by  the  persistent  summer  cultivation 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  moisture  for  the 
crop. 

Fifth  :  .Many  of  the  worst  weeds  of  humid  climates  can 
not  survive  our  dry  summer  in  uncultivated  soil  and  are 
thus  prevented  from  becoming  serious  pests  here  because 
of  their  own  natural  limitations. 

And  yet  we  do  have  weeds,  magnificent  weeds,  weeds 
which  reflect  the  growth-giving  resources  of  our  soil  and 
climate  quite  as  strikingly  as  do  our  useful  plants.  Mus- 
tard, turnip,  and  radish  extend  laterals  for  the  birds  of 
the  air  to  rest  upon.  Smartweed  grows  in  some  places 
too  high  for  a  man  to  look  over;  in  other  places  morning- 
glary.  licorice,  Bermuda  and  Johnson  grasses  have  a  grip 
upon  the  soil  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  loosen.  Jim- 
son,  dogfennel,  and  others,  numerous  beyond  mention,  are 
found  in  varying  amounts  everywhere:  but  for  the  rea- 
son stated  above  they  do  not  give  the  gardener  such 
•rrievance  against  fate  as  their  names  might  suggest. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canada  thistle  and  burdock  are  almost 
unknown,  while  plaintain,  pusley,  and  quack  grass  have 
in  some  places  assumed  quite  an  air  of  respectability  as 
Forage  plants. 

Nat m-ally.  weeds  are  worst  in  soils  which  are  moist  in 
summer,  such  as  the  rich  lowlands,  and  on  such  lands 
tin  California  vegetable  grower  has  to  fight  for  his  crop. 
Some  winter-grown  plants,  like  onions,  are  secured  at  the 
cost  of  much  weeding  in  some  situations.  Still  it  is  true, 
as  remarked  above,  that  weeds  do  not.  taking  the  State 
as  a  whole,  call  for  such  an  amount  of  expensive  effort 
as  they  occasion  in  humid  climates,  and  if  the  garden  is 
arranged,  as  it  should  be.  for  the  free  use  of  horse-power, 
the  burden  of  hand  pulling  and  hoeing  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  exertion  of  a  prolonged  hand-to-hand 
contest  with  weeds  is  seldom  heard  of  in  California. 

For  these  reasons,  perhaps,  California  has  no  special 
contributions  to  make  to  the  general  knowledge  of  weed 
killing.  So  far.  however,  as  her  experience  goes,  it  is 
most  strenuously  in  favor  of  destroying  weeds  as  rob- 
bers of  moisture  which  must  be  saved  for  useful  plants. 
Tin-  California  yarden  must  be  clean  and  the  surface  must 
he  frequently  stirred,  whether  weeds  appear  or  not.  -  It 
may  be  fortunate,  then,  that  we  are  not  altogether  free 
from  weeds,  for  their  invitation  to  slaughter  accomplishes 
far  more  for  the  garden  than  their  own  destruction. 

Recently  weed  killing  by  spraying  with  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  iron  has  been  widely  demonstrated  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Lawn  intruders  like  dandelions  and  other  broad- 
leaved  weeds  can  be  killed  by  spraying  with  water  in 
which  iron  sulphate  has  been  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  without  permanent  injury  to  the 
grass,  but  most  vegetables  would  also  be  destroyed  by 
this  treatment.  Garden  walks  can  be  kept  clean  of  all 
growth  by  sprinkling  with  this  mixture:  Dissolve  one 
pound  of  caustic  soda  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  in  this 
solution  dissolve  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  white  ar- 
senic. Add  to  this  twenty  gallons  of  water  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Hut  this  has  to  be  used  circumspectly.  If 
the  poison  is  carried  to  the  roots  of  other  plants  or  trees 
by  rain  now  or  irrigation,  it  will  kill  them  also. 

Really  the  best  treatment  of  weeds  is  to  destroy  them 
ns  soon  as  they  appear  by  pulling,  hoeing,  or  cultivating, 


or  by  digging  or  plowing  them  into  the  soil  when  they 
make  taller  growth,  thus  adding  humus  to  the  soil  as  a 
product  of  their  decay,  as  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
garden  fertilization. 

SEED  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  commercial  production  of  garden  seeds  in  Cali- 
fornia was  entered  upon  by  the  first  American  vegetable 
growers  as  a  branch  of  their  business.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  supplies  from  the  Fast  and  the  almost  fabulous 
prices  which  seeds  commanded,  acted  as  a  strong  incentive 
to  local  production.  The  inventory  of  Mr.  .John  M. 
Horner's  productions  at  Alvarado  in  1851  included  eleven 
hundred  pounds  of  garden  seeds — onions,  beets  and  cab- 
bage. Mr.  A.  P.  Smith,  at  Sacramento,  had  twenty  acres 
devoted  to  seed  growing  in  1857,  and  the  following  record 
shows  that  he  had  been  doing  a  good  business  for  some 
time  before  that  date : 

"To  his  vegetable  seed  department  Mr.  Smith  turned 
his  attention  at  an  early  day,  and  has  pursued  it  till  now 
he  devotes  to  it  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  the  time  of 
several  laborers,  and  from  it  reaps  a  merited  reward.  His 
crop  of  seeds  for  the  last  four  years  has  reached  from 
three  to  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  up  to 
1858  averaged  about  three  dollars  per  pound.  They  now 
sell  for  less."— Rep.  Cal.  Agr.  Society,  1858,  p.  233. 

Another  pioneer  seed  grower  was  Mr.  I).  Ij.  Perkins  of 
Alameda.  The  record  states  that  he  'served  a  thorough 
apprenticeship  in  the  business  at  the  East  and  is  quite  at 
home  in  all  general  operations  connected  with  his  busi- 
ness." At  the  State  fair  in  18(30.  premiums  for  garden 
seeds  were  awarded  to  A.  P.  Smith  of  Sacramento  and  t<> 
D.  L.  Perkins  of  Alameda.  The  committer  reported  both 
exhibits  very  meritorius  and  indulged  in  the  prophecy 
that  "the  time  is  at  hand  when  our  gardeners  will  be  saved 
the  time,  trouble  and  expense  of  looking  abroad  for  their 
seeds. ' ' 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Perkins  must  be  credited  with  a 
broader  conception  of  the  opportunities  of  California  in 
seed  growing  than  was  known  to  the.  awarding  committee. 
With  them  the  problem  was  local  supply.  Mr.  Perkins 
locked  beyond  that.  In  his  statement  submitted  with  a 
claim  for  a  gold  medal  at  the  State  fair  of  1867,  he  uses 
these  significant  words: 

"For  the  past  ten  years  all  my  time  has  been  given  to 
the  raising  of  seeds  *  *  *  striving  to  get  the  best  seeds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  past  three  years 
I  have  sent  collections  of  seeds  to  be  tested  at  the  East, 
and  the  results  in  size  and  quality  over  the  same  varieties 
grown  at  the  East  have  been  so  marked  that  several  par- 
ties have  ordered  from  me,  thus  showing  that  California 
can  compete  with  the  world  tor  garden  seeds.  There  is 
no  State  in  the  Union  so  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
seeds  as  California.  During  five  years  past  1  have  sent 
samples  of  my  product  to  Japan.  China,  Sandwich  Islands. 
Mexico,  and  to  Europe." — Condensed  from  Rep.  Cal.  Agr. 
Society,  1866-7.  pp.  228  and  22!). 

Probably  this  statement  of  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  first 
formal  prophecy  of  the  eminence  which  California  would 
ere  long  command  in  the  seed  markets  of  the  world.  It 
found  an  echo  in  the  words  of  Peter  Henderson,  the  vet- 
eran seedsman  and  florist,  who  wrote  in  1882:  "California 
will.  I  am  certain,  fifty  years  from  now,  grow  seeds  for 
the  world.  It  has  all  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
for  seed  growing."  The  progress  attained  during  the 
last  few  years  justifies  Mr.  Perkins'  enthusiastic  declara- 
tion and  indicates  that  Mr.  Henderson's  time  limit  was 
certainly  conservative  and  safe,  for  in  certain  lines  surely 
such  a  position  has  already  been  realized  and  in  less  than 
a  third  of  his  period. 

A  New  Start. — Mr.  Perkins  did  not  continue  to  the 
demonstration  of  his  problem.  His  attention  was  diverted 
to  other  matters,  and  it  remained  for  others  to  actually 
work  the  mine  of  which  he  was  only  the  prospector. 
Theirs  have  been  the  labors  and  the  burdens,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  add  that,  through  carrying  them  intelli- 
gently and  devotedly,  they  have  attained  reward  and  have, 
in  part  at  least,  realized  tor  the  State  the  prominence 
which  was  prophesied  by  the  pioneers. 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 

BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

MOW  CATALOGUE  just  out:  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  l«  Hie  time  to  uon  Payae*| 
ito.vnl  Kviiihitton  Panay  seed,  the  bed 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  c.i:un  Pen 
feetlon  Stocks  and  ChrlMtraas  Flowerlafj 
stM-rt  Pea*. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Scctinmitn  and    \  urs**r> man, 
H46  8,  Ms  In  St.,  I, on  \  nueics.  <al. 


EUCALYPTUS 

The  hvnt  thai  40  year*  experience  can 
produce,  IicIiik  crown  mIow,  iu  the  eool  nt- 
monphere  of  the  const*  arc  more  hnrrij  nmi 
more  rlgorona  than  tlioup  grown  in  the  Imi 
Interior  of  tin*'  State. 

Correspondence   lm  itctl. 
\V.  A.  T.  STRATTO.V.  Petnlumo,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1910-11   planting.    All  leading  larnf 

tlef*.  \V«-II  burdened  Mtoek  ptiri  lit  fhr 
open:    Kiijirunteed    true    to   mime.  Special 

price*  if  contracted  lu  advance.  Send  for 
Circular, 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE.  Inc. 

222   Honadnock   III. It;..  Sun  Franclaco. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  lenf  mold,  making:  abundant 
root-  and  cheap  t  ra  an  porta  I  Ion. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  investigating  quality 
and  piice  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sort*, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  (lara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gilroy,  Cal.  . 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray.  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  desired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  li.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

81. 00  per  dozen:  id  per  100;  *t0  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Kerry  .Specialist. 

NOW  >s  the  TIME 

to  prepare  t<> 

PLANT  TREES 

.Send  for  price  list 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1 


THE  FAMILY  ORCHARD 

Special  attention  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  varieties. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co  ,  Inr 

MORGANHILL.         -  CAL. 

New  catalogue  now  ready 
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In  1875  Mr.  R.  W.  Wilson,  previously  a  seed  grower  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  began  seed  growing  near  Santa 
Clara,  and  is  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  present  era  of 
California  seed  growing.  He  began  on  about  fifty  acres 
of  land,  growing  principally  onion,  lettuce,  carrot,  and 
beet  seed.  Two  years  later  he  was  succeeded  by  Kellogg 
&  Morse,  who  continued  together,  increasing  the  dime* 
lions  of  their  business  until  1889.  when  Mr.  Kellogg  re- 
tired and  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  became  the  successors  to  the 
business.  They  have  extended  and  developed  their  enter- 
prise to  dimensions  which  few  Californians  realize,  and 
now  are  not  only  leaders  in  seed  growing,  but  in  the  seed 
trade  also.  Aside  from  this  large  firm  there  are  other 
producers  who  have  achieved  most  creditable  results,  both 
in  the  general  product  and  in  the  development  of  spe- 
cialties which  have  given  them  wide  reputation  and  con- 
tributed to  the  fame  of  the  State  in  advanced  horticul- 
ture. 

What  is  usually  meant  by  seed  growing,  as  popularly- 
understood  in  California,  is  the  production  of  lettuce, 
onion,  carrot,  celery,  etc. ;  also  sweet  peas  and  other  flower 
seeds.  While  quite  a  large  acreage  is  devoted  to  seed 
beans  and  garden  peas,  the  things  peculiarly  Californian 
are  the  small  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  the  three 
pre-eminent  specialties  are  onions,  lettuce  and  sweet  peas. 
We  lead  the  world  in  the  production  of  these  three  items, 
and  California  annually  sets  the  price  for  all  the  American 
trade  in  them,  and  also  largely  influences  the  European 
seed  trade.  California  is  also  a  large  producer  of  other 
vegetable  seeds,  and  to  give  one  some  idea  of  about  what 
area  is  devoted  to  seed  growing,  an  estimate  the  total 
aereage  in  the  State  of  the  usual  California  grown  list  of 
seeds,  is  about  6500  acres,  approximately  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Carrots,  about  250  acres;  celery,  about  100  acres; 
cucumbers,  about  150  acres:  endive,  about  50  acres; 
parsley,  about  50  acres;  parsnips,  about  25  acres:  radish, 
about  500  acres;  onions,  about  3000  acres;  lettuce,  about 
750  acres;  salsify,  about  50  acres;  tomatoes,  about  100 
acres:  spinach,  about  100  acres.  In  flower  seeds,  sweet 
peas,  about  1250  acres;  nasturtiums,  about  25  acres,  and 
considerable  breadths  of  asters,  balsam,  poppy,  phlox, 
sunflowers,  mignonette,  verbena,  etc.  The  smaller  seeds  of 
flowers  are  not  grown  extensively,  and  are  still  largely 
imported. 

The  coast  valleys  of  California  afford  conditions  favor- 
ing seed  growing  in  a  high  degree.  The  only  seed  farms 
of  any  considerable  production  are  located  in  Los  An- 
geles, San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Benito,  and  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ties, the  latter  claiming  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
aereage. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  adequately  describe  California 
seed  growing  in  a  single  chapter.  Only  a  few  salient  facts 
can  be  mentioned. 

Onion  Seed. — This  seed  has  held  the  leading  place  in 
California  seed  growing  from  the  very  beginning — at  first 
for  local  use,  afterward  for  distant  sale.  In  spite  of  the 
Eastern  plaudits  which  Mr.  Perkins  won  for  his  seed,  as 
already  stated,  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking  to  induce 
Eastern  dealers  to  use  it  largely  at  first.  When  Mr.  Wil- 
son offered  his  first  crop  of  onion  seed  in  the  East,  scarcely 
an\  one  would  touch  it,  and  some  who  did  claimed  after- 
ward that  the  bulbs  grown  from  it  were  soft,  would  not 
keep  and  were  inferior.  The  next  year  Mr.  Wilson  sent 
quite  a  quantity  of  the  seed  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
leading  dealers,  who  planted  it  beside  Eastern  seed.  In 
the  fall  Mr.  Wilson  went  East  and  personally  inspected 
the  crops,  compared  the  bulbs  and  was  able  to  show  that 
in  every  instance  California  seed  produced  as  good  onions 
as  they  had  been  using  before.  From  that  time  on  Cali- 
fornia onion  seed  has  constantly  grown  in  favor,  and  this 
State  has  become  almost  the  only  source  of  supplies, 
though  there  are  some  Eastern  States  in  which  a  consid- 
erable amount  is  still  grown.  This  popularity  secured  a 
price  which  was  quite  profitable,  and  many  grew  onion 
S(!ed — too  many,  in  fact,  for  there  is  occasionally  disas- 
trous overproduction. 

Lettuce. — Lettuce  seed  is  a  leading  crop  with  California 
.•.•cl  growers.  The  climate  of  sonic  parts  of  the  coast  val- 
leys is  admirably  adapted  to  it.   It  requires  careful,  pains- 


taking work  to  maintain  choice  varieties.  Unfortunately, 
the  plant  seeds  most  freely  in  a  semi-wild  condition,  and 
some  of  the  less  critical  growers  have  allowed  it  to  grow 
in  this  way,  thereby  increasing  yield  and  profit.  The  care- 
fid  grower  proceeds  with  cultivation  fitted  to  retain  the 
characters  of  the  variety,  thins  out  the  plants  so  that  each 
will  form  a  perfect  head  and  be  true  to  the  type,  and  then 
the  heading  or  cabbage  varieties  must  have  the  head  cut 
open  with  a  knife  to  allow  the  seed  stem  to  come  through  ; 
otherwise  the  plant  will  rot  without  running  to  seed.  This 
method  of  growing  is  not  conducive  to  a  large  seed  pro- 
duct, but  it  improves  the  strain,  while  the  work  of  the 
careless  grower  tends  to  reversion. 

Other  Plants. — Carrot,  celery,  leek,  endive,  kale,  kohl- 
rabi, parsnip,  and  parsley  are  all  grown  by  California 
seed  growers,  though  their  demand  is  limited,  owing  to 
keen  competition  with  European  growers,  who  are  usu- 
ally able  to  contract  these  crops  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  here.  Peas,  beans  (except  Limas),  corn,  and 
some  other  seeds  are  not  profitable  because  of  competition 
with  growers  in  the  middle  Western  States.  Egg  plant,  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  vegetable  as  noted  in  a  later 
chapter,  has  disappointed  the  seed  growers,  and  okra  has 
done  likewise.  Turnips  and  Brussels  sprouts  have  not 
prospered  as  seed  crops,  while  cabbage  does  excellently. 
Cauliflower  also  seeds  well  some  years,  but  in  others  it 
completely  fails,  which  renders  its  average  below  the  profit 
line.  Lima  beans  for  seed  have  failed,  except  in  the 
southern  coast  district  described  in  the  chapter  on  beans, 
but  in  that  district  growers  have  enjoyed  some  very 
profitable  contracts  with  Eastern  dealers. 

Flower  Seeds. — Various  flowers  have  been  grown  for 
seed,  in  fact,  a  great  assortment  of  varieties,  and,  while 
nearly  all  kinds  flourish,  there  is  so  much  hand  work  and 
close  application  necessary,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
successfully  compete  with  Europe  on  most  things.  Sweet 
peas,  nasturtiums,  cosmos,  verbenas,  petunias,  balsams, 
poppies,  sunflowers,  phlox,  mignonette  and  asters  are  quite 
successfully  grown,  and  the  seed  trade  looks  to  California 
for  most  of  the  sweet  peas  and  a  great  many  of  the  nas- 
turtiums. Southern  California  has  several  very  prominent 
growers  of  fine  double  petunias  and  other  plants. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  California  sweet  pea  seed  in 
popularity  is  most  marvelous.  A  beginning  was  made  in 
this  line  in  a  moderate  way  about  1885,  when  there  were 
not  over  a  dozen  varieties  listed.  At  first  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  was  grown  ;  now  the  total  acreage  is  about 
1250  acres,  as  stated.  So  important  a  factor  have  the 
California  sweet  pea  growers  become  to  the  seed  trade 
that  some  dealers  come  from  the  East  annually  to  inspect 
the  growing  crops  and  to  hunt  for  novelties  in  the  sweet 
pea  line.  One  will  know  California  sweet  pea  wherever 
grown  by  its  wonderful  vigor. 

Sweet  peas  are  planted  in  November  and  December  to 
secure  the  flowers  at  their  very  best  about  the  middle  of 
May.  They  grow  slowly  throughout  the  winter',  but  just 
as  soon  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather  grows  warm, 
they  fairly  spring  into  bloom,  while  later  sown  seed  will 
mature  blossoms  correspondingly  late. 

The  careful  grower  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
rpguing  his  crops.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  in  selec- 
tion there  will  always  be  a  few  off  plants,  and  these  must 
come  out  to  keep  the  stock  pure. 

One  Use  of  Machinery. — Improved  cleaning  machinery 
has  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  a 
bright,  fresh-looking  sample  of  seed,  and  has  improved  the 
vitality  test  by  allowing  a  thorough  separation  of  every- 
thing spurious  from  the  good  seed.  Hand  mills  are  em- 
ploy ed  to  some  extent  for  small  lots,  but  the  main  cleaning- 
is  done  with  large  Clipper  Mills,  operated  by  gasoline  en- 
gines, and  sometimes  the  electric  motor  is  used.  This 
gives  a  steadier  power  and  a  much  larger  capacity.  It 
was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  onion  seed  could  be 
successfully  threshed  and  separated  by  one  of  the  same 
mills.  After  years  of  experimenting  and  great  expense, 
one  was  built  that  could  successfully  do  this,  and  now 
onion  seed  is  threshed  and  cleaned  by  large  mills  run  with 
steam  engines. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


DECIDUOUS,  CITRUS  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Everyone  true  to  name.  Well  de- 
veloped, strong,  healthy  roots. 
Grown  in  the  finest  soil  and  under 
perfect  conditions. 


OUR  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING 

and  caring  for  all  our  trees  and  the 
superiority  of  the  stock  from  which 
we  propagate  our  trees  are  points 
you  should  consider  when  buying. 

We  have  the  largest  and  best 
stock  on  the  coast,  and  our  trees  are 
all  properly  packed  fin  shipping,  so 
they  will  reach  their  destination  in 
perfect  condition. 


NEVER  BUY  CHEAP  TREES 

for  such  purchases  are  usually  a 
great  loss  rather  than  a  saving;. 


EVERYTHING  IN  TREES, 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

There  is  not  a  desirable  sort  that 
will  not  be  found  in  our  list. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of 
raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Our  vines  are  care- 
fully graded.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  figure  with  us. 


CALIMYRNA  FIGS. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  lig  for 
all  commercial  purposes.  It  is  the 
genuine  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce. 
We  were  the  first  to  produce  the 
Smyrna  fig  in  the  United  States  and 
to  demonstrate  its  great  commercial 
value  here. 


BURBANK'S  NEW 
CREATIONS. 

We  are  sole  propagators  and  dis- 
seminators. 


PALMS  AND  ROSES. 

No  better  stock  in  the  State  than 
our  field-grown  roses. 


C  tin  hum  v  no  nii< '  i  LTURE, 
THK  FHl  IT  CHOWKKS*  (M  11)10. 

By  Geo.  C«  Roedlng. 

120  pages,  7%  by  10%.  Beautiful 
lithographed  cover.  Profusely  illus- 
trated with  halt-tone  engravings 
and  color  plates.  It  not  only  lists 
but  describes  2000  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants.  Contains  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  soil,  preparation,  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  irrigation  and 
pruning.    Price,  mailed,  2"i  cents. 


•ii  id -mi  <  a  nil. -i  I  S-OO.oiMi.iMi. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Geo.  C.   Um-lllllg,   I're.N.  anil  Mgr., 

P.  O.  Bos  is,  Preano,  OaL 
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SOME  PAST  MISTAKES  IN  SALT 
MARSH  RECLAMATION. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rirai.  Pkkss 
By  Mr.  C.  A.  Bodwei.i.,  .Ik. 


[Continued  from  page  2-i8  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  September  24-) 

Salt  land  levees  cannot  be  protected 
from  wave  action  and  freshets  as  are 
many  of  those  in  fresh  water,  by  fore- 
shore strips  of  a  growth  of  brush  or  small 
trees;  so  for  natural  protectors  one  must 
look  to  the  smaller  plants,  as  the  grasses 
or  tule  native  to  these  lands.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  induce  the  growth  of  the  small 
salt  tule  outside,  which  grows  from  high- 
water  mark  down  more  or  less  half  way 
to  low-water  mark,  and  the  triangular 
larger  variety  on  the  banks.  This,  how 
ever,  is  of  rather  difficult  propagation, 
and  the  smaller  will  neither  grow  on  the 
banks  nor  in  water  to  a  greater  depth 
than  three  feet  at  high  tide.  There  is  also 
a  bush  growing  quite  generally  through- 
out the  marshes,  on  the  higher  spots, 
which  may  be  planted  on  levees  and  at 
their  bases,  and  grows  well  owing  to  the 
elevated  position.    It  is  brushy  and  dense- 


always  better  located  away  from  the  le 
vees,  as  aside  from  above  objections,  any 
added  weight  that  the  peat  crust  must 
support,  is  so  much  more  to  help  along 
the  natural  settling. 

Neither  should  fences  be  built  along 
their  top  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  domes 
tic  animals  to  make  a  trail  parallel  there- 
to, with  the  same  detrimental  results  as 
wagon-wheel  ruts.  Also,  the  continued 
use  of  certain  crossings  by  animals  or 
teams,  thus  wearing  away  a  low  place, 
has  been  known  to  have  been  the  start- 
ing place  for  a  washout  at  times  of  high 
water. 

AH  of  these  mistakes,  for  the  reasons 
enumerated,  result  in  the  subsidence  of 
the  levee  to  an  insufficient  height  to  turn 
high  waters,  consequent  overtopping  or 
break,  and  the  resulting  heavy  damage. 

The  tidal  gates  in  use  on  the  salt  lands 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  built  of  red- 
wood. The  exceptions  are  an  occasional 
one  of  concrete  built  in  place,  or  large- 
sized  concrete  pipe;  either  one  of  the  two 
having  a  door  or  valve  hinged  at  the  top 
of  outer  end,  automatically  opening  on 
falling  tide  and  closing  on  the  tides  ris- 
ing. There  have  been  a  few  tried  of 
iron,  but  due  to  its  rapid  rusting  in  con- 
tact with  salty  and  alkaline  waters,  they 
are  not  as  durable  as  either  of  the  other 
materials.  The  wooden  gates  are  largely 
preferred  as  the  life  of  redwood  in  this 


Near  Mouth  of  Petaluma  Creek,  Close  to  Tubbs  Island. 


ly  foliated  thus  offering  effective  resis 
tance  to  wave  wash  in  storm  times,  or 
when  waves  are  high  enough  to  wash  the 
levee  itself. 

This  bush  might  be  a  cause  for  dam 
age  to  some  extent,  in  that  it  offers  a 
protection  to  raccoons,  muskrats,  mink 
and  other  wild  animals  likely  to  burrow, 
or  that  the  decaying  roots  of  the  plant 
might  offer  leads  to  entering  water.  How 
ever,  on  the  whole  it  has  been  found  to 
be  of  benefit  where  tried,  as  the  dogs  in 
a  neighborhood  generally  keep  such  ani- 
mals reduced  in  numbers.  It  is  a  mistake 
that  it  is  not  more  often  planted. 

Nature  always  endeavors  to  cover  any 
new  earthwork  as  well  on  salt  ground  as 
highland,  and  one  of  the  best  sod-forming 
grasses  is  what  is  generally  known 
throughout  the  State  as  "salt  grass,"  and 
is  so  frequently  seen  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  This  forms  a 
tough  mat  of  grass  as  well  as  that  the 
interlacing  roots  serve  as  a  binder  for  the 
top  foot  of  soil;  these  two  features  of  its 
growth  making  it  a  very  attractive  resis- 
tant to  the  erosion  of  heavy  rainfall  or 
wave  action. 

Another  mistake  very  apparent  in  the 
care  of  levees  and  which  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  something  of  bene 
fit  is  to  use  them  as  roadways,  for  the 
reason  that  besides  being  convenient  such 
use  keeps  the  top  packed.  This  should 
not  be  permitted  for  continued  hauling 
or  travel  unless  the  levee  is  very  wide  on 
top.  I'sually  such  use  results  in  cutting 
down  the  sides  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
leaves  wheel  tracks  and  ruts,  which  hold- 
ing water,  softens  the  material  and  pro- 
motes additional  settling.    Roadways  are 


ground  is  long,  and  concrete  In  most  loca 
tions  is  expensive,  as  all  the  materials 
are  of  necessity  brought  from  long  dis- 
tances on  barges.  Also  the  erection  is 
more  costly  than  that  of  wood. 

The  early  mistakes  in  the  construction 
of  these  wooden  gates  were  many,  but 
there  are  also  occasional  examples  of  la- 
ter constructions  that  are  far  from  per- 
fect. The  first  ones  built  were  generally 
rather  weak,  flimsy  affairs  of  one  inch 
lumber  nailed  on  to  the  inside  of  a  frame, 
and  the  gate  or  door  opened  and  closed 
by  hand  at  low  water  periods.  These  soon 
collapsed  with  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
surrounding  earth.  Later  ones  were  built 
of  heavier  planking  after  more  or  less 
the  same  idea  except  that  they  were  au- 
tomatic in  action,  the  trap  door  being 
hung  at  the  top  of  outer  end  of  sluice  and 
swinging  outwardly.  This  allowed  the 
water  inside  to  flow  out  as  soon  as  the 
tailing  tide  reached  a  level  lower  than 
that  within.  They  are  generally  open, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  sluice,  which  per 
mits  convenient  entrance  from  the  top  to 
make  repairs  in  event  of  leakage  around 
the  sluice,  by  the  removal  of  a  few  planks. 
This  form  modified  somewhat  and  en- 
larged, is  used  at  present.  These  gates 
were  generally  with  a  single  door  and  of 
too  small  capacity  for  the  amount  of 
territory  they  were  supposed  to  drain, 
and  at  times  of  excessive  rainfall  could 
not  handle  the  water  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity to  prevent  the  drowning  of  the 
crop  in  low  places.  Many  of  them  were 
built  without  any  sheet  piling  wings,  and 
small  crabs  working  along  on  the  out- 
side of  the  planking  at  sides  and  under 
neath,  together  with  erosion  caused  by 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  MeKSmer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco.         Projects  Handled. 

AGR ICULTUR  AL  ENGINEERING 

Specla'lzes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  Informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  \\  DORSEY, 
Whittler.  California. 


THE  LOCKE  FOUNDATION  CO. 

A.  C.  F.  LOCKE 

Room  410  Crocker  Building, 
San  KranelMco,  Cal. 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Excava- 
tion, Concrete  and  Cement  Work,  Caissons, 
Coffer  Dams,  Underpinning,  Burglar-Proof 
Reinforced  Concrete  Vaults,  Engine  and 
Machine  Footings. 


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and    Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
Power  Development,  Design  of  Plants  and 
.Structures,  .Supervision  of  Construction,  Re- 
ports, Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Ktc 
Agent  for  LultwUer  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Kdgerly  Bldg..  Fresno.  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  I nvestigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


General  Engineering  Co. 

Civil  and  Constructing  Engineers 

Land  Reclamation,     City  Engineering.     Power  Development 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  of  irrigation 
systems,  drainage  canals,  reservoirs,  embank- 
ments, water  works,  pipe  lines,  pumping  plants, 
sewer  systems,  septic  tanks,  filtration  plants, 
dams,  flumes,  tunnels,  power  plants,  transmis- 
sion lines.  Surveys,  reports,  plans,  estimates, 
specifications,  and  superintendence. 

1104  Ninth  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TeleDhones  f  Sutter  736 
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J.  C.  PIERSON. 


11.  W.  PIERSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

I'riK'licul    Irrigation,   Ke<-laitintiun,  Drulu- 
Power  anil  Water  Development.  Plan* 
made  and  KNtlmntes  furnished. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analyiii  and  Phyiical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit.  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tettt ,  Water.  Etc. 
Surveying 
558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic — Electrical 


947  PHELAN  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HASELWOOD,  JONES,  DOANE  &  HANSCOM 

CIVIL,  SA  NITARY  AND  HYDRA  I  I  II 

ENGINEERS. 

Reclamation  Projects,  Irrigation  and 
Drainage.  Water  Supply  and  Power  De- 
velopment, Sewage  Disposal.  Roads  and 
Pavements.  Town-site  and  Subdivision 
work. 

Investigation   Reports,  Plans.  Specifica- 
tions and  Supervision  of  Construction. 
675  Monadnock   Hldg,  San  Franelneu,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-C    Merchants    Exchange    Bids.,  Sao 
Francisco.    Established  I860. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MUX 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.   WI N  DEI  I  R,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  drape  Picking  Boxes.  1  want  more  busitiess.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Kgg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  •^■>". 
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this  induced  leaking,  were  the  frequent 
cause  of  breaks. 

Another  great  mistake  has  been  in 
placing  them  in  the  dams,  where  former 
small  sloughs  emptying  into  the  main 
channel  or  bay  were  cut  off.  This  has 
been  done  for  the  reason  that  the  slough 
apparently  offered  the  best  probable 
drainage  ditch  already  made  and  imme- 
diately available,  and  naturally  the  belief 
that  the  gate  should  be  placed  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  ditch.  Placed  thus  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  settling  has  taken 
place  in  some  instances  and  in  others  they 
have  been  raised  above  the  level  intended, 
and  the  level  at  which  they  would  effec- 
tively carry  water  at  low  tide,  by  the  set- 
tling of  the  mud  and  slippery  material  of 
necessity  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
dam.  Gates  not  weighted  or  loaded,  fre- 
quently, or  in  fact  generally  do  this,  par- 
ticularly if  wide.  Even  those  placed  on 
the  most  secure  foundations  available  and 
left  unloaded  are  not  entirely  immune. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  this  should  oc 
cur  with  a  big  box,  which  in  its  cubical 
content  displaces  so  much  and  weighs  so 
little  in  comparison  to  an  equal  cubical 
measure  of  the  slippery  material  which 
it  displaces.  Fortunately  this  is  a  matter 
very  easily  corrected. 

In  the  above  illustration  of  the  large 
tidal-gate  which  is  modern  and  appar 
ently  correct  in  all  particulars  but  this, 
there  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  up- 
wardly curved  timbers,  that  the  result  of 
pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  sluice,  with- 
out top  weight,  has  slowly  lifted  above 
the  level  of  its  installation. 

Together  with  gates,  as  one  cannot  be 
effective  without  the  other,  may  be  con 
sidered  the  drainage  of  these  lands.  Their 
bad  interior  drainage,  even  if  having  a 
good  system  of  levees  and  gates,  is  one 
of  the  most  evident  mistakes  contribut- 
ing to  poor  results,  in  that  its  effects  are 
more  quickly  seen,  as  it  directly  affects 
the  growing  crop. 

Drainage  is  a  feature  of  agriculture 
well  understood  by  engineers  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  farmers,  and  ac 
knowledged  without  any  question  as  being 
a  necessity.  However,  it  is  for  some  rea- 
son quite  generally  neglected  until  the 
need  of  it  is  forced  upon  an  owner  by  the 
loss  of  so  great  a  part  of  his  crop,  that  its 
installation  becomes  practically  a  neces 
sity.  This  peculiar  circumstance  seems 
to  apply  to  far  greater  extent  to  landf- 
ill the  irrigated  districts  and  lands  gen 
erally  low  but  not  swampy,  than  it  doet 
in  reclaimed  lands.  Here,  drainage  it- 
one  of  the  first  absolutely  necessary  con 
ditions  to  be  provided.  The  mistake  is 
not  in  its  lack  of  provision,  but  its  fre- 
quent provision  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

Drainage  of  these  lands  may  be  consid 
ered:  in  that  intended  to  handle  the  salt 
water  due  to  seepage,  together  with  thc 
rainfall  within  the  tract,  and  that  which 
is  intended  to  relieve  the  land  from  01 
protect  it  from  that  due  to  entrance  by 
fresh  water  from  surrounding  higher  up 
lands.  This  latter  if  the  tract  happenr 
to  be  bounded  on  one  or  more  sides  b> 
such  uplands.  One  may  merge  with  th< 
other  to  more  or  less  degree  in  action,  or 
in  other  words,  the  internal  drains  are 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  land  o! 
water,  whether  it  enters  by  seepage,  rain 
fall  or  the  discharge  of  streams. 

Those  drains  intended  to  protect  the 
land  from  entrance  of  upland  streams 
may  be  so  designed,  that  they  intercept 
the  stream  before  it  enters  the  land  and 
carry  it  to  the  main  tidal  stream,  without 
crossing  or  entering  the  enclosed  area. 
This  is  not  universally  good  practice.  The 
silt  carried  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
peat  and  if  the  drainage  is  of  sufficient  ca 
pacity  to  care  for  all  entering  streams, 
together  with  the  rainfall  on  the  re 
claimed  area,  this  silt  may  be  retained 
without  injury  to  the  growing  crop,  with 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Benicia- Hancock  Traction  Engine  Disc  Plows 


Eight  Disc  Engine  Plow 

Our  Engine  Disc  Plows  are  made  along  the  same  general  lines  which  have  made  the  regular 
BENICIA  HANCOCK  field  plows  such  favorites. 

They  possess  all  those  desirable  features  of  our  regular  plows,  being  light  of  draft,  strong  in 
every  part  and  built  to  do  good  satisfactory  work  under  the  hard  usage  required  of  an  engine  plow. 

They  are  made  in  three  sizes — 5,  6  and  8  disc. 

The  5  disc  is  equipped  with  three  wheels,  while  the  6  and  8  disc  plows  have  a  fourth  wheel  run- 
ning forward  of  center  part  of  jplow  (see  illustration),  which  effectually  prevents  any  sagging  of  the 
frame. 

A  steel  I-beam  "strongback "  is  bolted  along  the  top  of  the  frame,  and,  combined  with  extra 
strong  space  blocks,  make  a  very  rigid  frame. 

The  draft  bar  is  connected  to  the  plow  with  draw  rods  having  turnbuekles,  which  permit  of 
any  adjustments  necessary  to  equalize  the  draft. 

If  in  need  of  a  good  solid  plow  especially  designed  for  meeting  the  needs  of  coast  farmers  the 
BENICIA-HANCOCK  is  the  plow  to  buy. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  vicinity  write  direct  to 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS, 


814  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


too  much  water.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
change  yearly  the  direction  of  the 
stream's  entrance  and  to  do  some  ditch- 
ing to  guide  it  to  the  low  spots,  hut  it  is 
all  amply  paid  for  in  the  deposit  secured. 

Some  other  evident  mistakes  in  drain- 
age are,  that  the  systems  have  not  been 
carried  out  in  the  detail  required  as  far 
as  they  should  be.  and  that  the  larger 
sloughs  gradually  raising  up  to  the  level 
of  the  land  have  not  been  opened  and 
straightened.  Both  of  these  faults  result 
in  areas  remote  from  drainage  exits  be 
coming  water-logged  and  drowning  the 
grain  crop,  while  useless  wild  grasses 
take  its  place. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 

Correspondence. 

SCHOOL  VACATIONS  AND  FRUIT 
PICKING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  enter  a 
strenuous  protest  against  the  proposition 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Union  District, 
Santa  Clara  county,  to  have  the  school 
vacations  throughout  the  State  changed  to 


later  in  the  summer  that  the  children 
may  help  in  the  fruit  harvest.  It  would 
appear  from  the  published  statement  of 
the  case  in  your  issue  of  September  17 
that  the  Farmers'  Union  wishes  the 
schools  to  close  July  30th.  Apparently, 
picking  of  the  summer  fruits  commences 
August  1st  in  California.  Picking  in 
Rumsey,  outside  of  a  few  cherries,  com- 
mences with  Newcastle  apricots  about  the 
middle  of  May,  Royal  apricots  last  week 
in  May,  Climax  plums  about  June  5th. 
The  entire  apricot  crop  is  handled  in 
May  and  June;  all  the  plums,  including 
all  the  finest  shipping  varieties,  in  June 
and  July,  except  a  part  of  the  Kelsey  and 
Grand  Duke  crops;  all  the  peaches  ripen 
ing  before  Muir  in  the  same  months.  A 
heginning  is  also  made  in  July  with  the 
almonds.  To  sum  up,  we  are  handling 
fruit,  for  eleven  weeks  before  July  30th, 
by  which  date  most  of  our  fruit  is 
gathered. 

Schools  here  and  in  neighboring  dis 
triets  and  counties  close  at  various  dates 
from  early  in  May  to  late  in  June. 
Scholars  are  not.  without  anything  to  do 
during  the  interregnum.  They  do  help 
now.    We  are  largely  dependent  on  them 


and  those  who  necessarily  must  accom- 
pany them  for  assistance  in  the  fruit  har 
vest.  In  my  own  case  this  year,  four 
fifths  of  the  packers  were  from  the  next 
county  and  could  not  come  for  the  com- 
mencement of  work  till  the  children  in 
the  families  had  finished  school.  All  had 
to  come  together.  Consequently  some 
early  fruit  was  lost.  Labor  was  scarce 
all  season,  but  particularly  in  June,  when 
some  schools  were  still  open  and  consid- 
erable amounts  of  fruit  were  lost  in  some 
orchards. 

Our  season  and  conditions  must  co- 
incide, that  those  of  large  areas  of  the 
interior,  which  no  doubt  will  be  heard 
from  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  wish  any 
change  unless,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
all  schools  in  our  section  close  by  June  1. 
Probably  the  best  arrangement  would  be 
for  each  school  to  settle  the  time  of  the 
vacation  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  its  own  district. 

Rumsey,  Cal.  J.  P.  Henry. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dttlm  In   1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn    Blake,  McKall  4  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

Almond  growers  around  Antioch  have 
had  a  very  successful  season.  One  grower 
there  harvested  from  a  five-acre  tract 
91  sacks  of  nuts. 

New  apple  orchards  coming  into  bear- 
ing near  Yreka,  Siskiyiu  county,  are 
bringing  phenomenal  bearers.  The  alti- 
tude of  most  of  these  orchards  is  over 
3000  feet. 

Fred  Maskew,  State  Entomologist,  was 
in  San  Diego  county  last  week,  in  consul- 
tation with  local  authorities  there  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  parasite  to  de- 
stroy the  mealy  bug. 

George  McCutchen,  of  Alexander  val- 
ley, Sonoma  county,  reports  that  from 
1400  prune  trees  he  harvested  63  tons 
of  prunes  this  season,  which  sold  for 
$105  per  ton  or  $6615  net. 

A  new  danger  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
Rogue  River  valley  in  the  form  of  digger 
squirrels  has  appeared.  A  large  number 
of  these  rodents  have  been  driven  from 
the  hills  by  the  recent  fires  and  are  de 
stroying  the  trees  by  cutting  the  roots. 

The  California  Farm  Products  Co., 
which  owns  the  tract  of  land  near  Butte 
City,  Glenn  county,  has  already  800  acres 
planted  and  will  set  out  200  acres  more 
to  figs  this  season.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  plant  600  acres  in  addition  by 
the  end  of  1911. 

It  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  success 
attained  by  the  Government  Entomologi 
cal  Station  at  San  .lose,  in  their  experi- 
ments in  eradicating  thrips,  that  a  heavy 
planting  of  pruues  and  fruit  trees  will  be 
made  in  the  southern  portion  of  Santa 
Clara  county  this  season.  It  is  now 
thought  hat  another  season  will  see  the 
end  of  the  thrips  as  a  menace  to  orch- 
ards. 

A  dispatch  from  Florin,  Sacramento 
county,  states  that  the  largest  known  to- 
kay  grape  vineyard  is  located  at  that 
place.  The  place  is  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Vineyard  Co.,  an  Eastern  concern 
of  which  J.  C.  Coffing  is  the  manager, 
and  already  500  acres  of  five-year  old 
vines  bring  in  a  handsome  revenue.  It  is 
expected  that  within  three  or  more  years 
that  at  least  300  cars  of  grapes  will  be 
shipped  each  season. 

According  to  figures  recently  given  out 
by  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bloomer,  there  are  in  Sacramento  county 
19,000  acres  of  grapes  of  which  60  per 
cent  are  wine  and  the  balance  for  table 
use.  In  that  county  are  also  3200  acres 
planted  to  Bartlett  pears  or  about  320,000 
trees.  Mr.  Bloomer  further  states  that 
the  new  planting  to  be  made  this  season 
show  grapes,  pears,  oranges  and  prunes 
will  increase,  and  peaches  and  apricots 
show  a  decrease. 

L.  P.  Rixford,  the  Government  fig  ex- 
pert, who  has  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  at  Dinuba  last  week  investigat- 
ing the  shipping  of  Calimyrna  figs  from 
that  point  to  the  Chicago  market.  Re- 
cently W.  D.  Smith,  of  Dinuba,  sent  a  lot 
of  fresh  Calimyrna  figs  which  sold  for 
25  cents  per  pound.  It  had  been  generally 
supposed  that  figs  would  not  stand  ship- 
ment for  so  great  a  distance,  but  the  re- 
sults secured  by  Mr.  Smith  as  reported  to 
Mr.  Rixford,  seem  to  indicate  a  great  fu- 
ture for  this  industry. 

F.  B.  McKevitt,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors,  in  a  recent 
statement,  gives  the  figures  of  total  ship 
incuts  of  deciduous  fruit  from  the  State 
this  season  as  falling  about  5(10  cars  short 
of  last  year.  But  owing  to  the  better 
prices  received,  fruit  growers  have  had 
a  more  profitable  season  than  usual.  He 
said  that  the  cherry  crop  was  large  and 
the  fruit  brought  unusual  prices.  Apr! 


cots  were  better  than  in  former  years. 
Plums  sold  phenomenally  and  pears  were 
very  profitable.  The  early  prices  received 
for  grapes  were  exceedingly  good  and  the 
present  prices  being  received  were  better 
than  those  of  a  year  ago.  Sonoma  county 
will  ship  700  cars  of  apples  and  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  the  crop  is  large,  and  prices 
so  far  are  good. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  citrus 
growers  was  held  at  Covina  last  week,  at 
which  time  reports  were  made  cover 
ing  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  building  a 
big  reservoir  in  the  mountains  near  there. 
It  is  claimed  that  an  addition  of  700  Cal- 
ifornia miner's  inches  can  be  secured  at 
an  expenditure  of  from  $125,000  to  $150, 
000.  This  water  is  badly  needed  in  that 
section  as  all  of  the  present  supply  is 
used  and  practically  no  new  acreage  can 
be  irrigated  unless  new  water  supplies  are 
developed.  Not  only  Covina  will  be  ben- 
efited by  an  addition  of  this  water  supply, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  Lucky  Baldwin 
ranch,  now  used  for  grain,  can  be  planted 
out  to  citrus  groves  and  the  famous  San 
Gabriel  valley  gecome  a  larger  producer 
of  oranges  for  which  it  is  so  well  fitted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  walnut  growers  of 
southern  California,  held  at  Los  Angeles 
last  week,  the  following  prices  were  rec 
ommended  as  a  basis  for  the  season's 
crop:  First-class  softshells,  15  cents  per 
pound;  first-class  hardshells,  14%;  sec- 
onds, both  hard  and  soft,  11  cents.  This 
price  equals  that  of  three  years  ago,  when 
15  cents  was  the  price  agreed  upon,  and 
the  entire  crop  was  cleaned  up.  Two 
years  ago  the  price  was  placed  at  12V->, 
and  dropped  to  9%  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Last  year's  price  was  11% 
cents.  The  crop  controlled  by  the  asso- 
ciations is  estimated  at  6900  tons,  which 
is  75  per  cent  of  the  total  yield.  Of  this 
yield  2800  tons  will  be  harvested  in  Or 
ange  county,  and  will  bring  $840,000. 
This  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  10  per 
cent  below  that  of  last  year. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  members  of  the  Petaluma  Grange 
have  made  preparations  for  an  all-day 
session  of  the  Pomona  Grange  to  be  held 
in  that  city  October  8. 

The  bean  harvest,  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  is  now  being  rushed  and  the  crop  is 
reported  good.  Prices  are  expected  to  be 
exceedingly  good  at  present  being  from 
3 "A  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Sweet  potato  growers  around  At  water 
and  Livingston  are  harvesting  a  big  crop 
and  are  getting  about  cents  per  pound. 
As  the  yield  has  been  very  heavy  the  fields 
have  made  their  owners  $250  per  acre. 

The  1000-acre  Whitney  ranch  near 
Greenville,  Plumas  county,  was  sold  last 


WANTED 

Washington  Navel  and  Valencia  orange 
and  Eureka  lemon  trees;  state  quantity 
vou  can  supply,  also  sizes  and  lowest 
prices.  Address  P.  W.  CHENEY,  312  Byrne 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


WANTED:  Practical  Irrigation  farmers 
for  new  Irrigated  farms  in  Texas.  We 
will  give  special  inducements  in  price  and 
terms  to  a  few  practical  irrigation  farm- 
ers to  settle  on  our  canal.  Perfect  climate, 
soil,  water  service,  and  social  advantages. 
Address:  American  Rio  Grande  Land  &  Ir- 
rigation Co.,  Mercedes,  Hidalgo  County, 
Texas. 


WANTED 

A  superintendent  for  large 
orchard.  State  age,  pre- 
vious experience  and  ad= 
dress  of  former  employers. 
Box  36,  this  office 


Plant  Bulbs  Now! 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plant  flowering  bulbs.  In 
the  hot  house  they  will  flower  for  Christinas.    In  the 
window  box  or  garden  they  will  be  ready  to  blossom 
in  the  early  spring.     Plant  a  few  bulbs  in  your  garden 
now  and  you  will  have  a  profusion  of  most  beautifully  colored 
and  most  fragrant  of  flowers,  a  typical  California  garden. 

We  carry  the  best  of  imported  bulbs  from  Holland, 
France,  Japan,  China.  They  are  grown  especially  for  us  and 
are  strong,  hardy,  prolific  flower  bearers. 

Morse  Special  Assortment 


consisting  of  130  of  our  best  selected  bulbs  assorted  as  follows: 

6  Named  Hyacinths,  assorted  12  Hyacinths,  all  colors 
IS  Trumpet  Daffodils  6  Double  Daffodils,  Von  Scion 

15  Long  Stem  Tulips,  mixed  12  Jonquils,  Campernele 

20  Spanish  Iris,  mixed  colors  12  Freesias 

20  Crocus,  mixed  12  Snowdrops,  Giants 

130  Bulbs  in  all,  for  82.10.    (By  mail  40c  extra.) 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  bulb  catalog,  illustrating  and  describing  all 
our  bulbs  and  seeds  for  fall  planting,  sent  free  to  any  address. 


C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 


123  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

reRrecnoN  ^W* AL/N  U  T 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  l\.t  to 
D  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  M  foet,  from  '2  J  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  ou  lots  of '200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  la  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


H.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dlmas,  California. 


DODDER 

We  own  and  operate  exclusively  the  JESSl'P  PROCESS  of  separating  large 
seeded  dodder  from  alfalfa  seed;  the  only  seed  separating  process  In  the  world  which 
will  accomplish  the  results.  Dealers  possessing  full  equipment  of  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chinery ship  us  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  Utah,  Idaho  and  California  grown  alfalfa  seed 
for  cleaning,  paying  heavy  freight  and  other  charges.  WHVf  Because,  with  all 
their  seed  cleaning  facilities  they  are  unable  to  make  the  separation  of  large  seeded 
dodder  from  alfalfa  seed.  We  do,  hence  the  car  lots  and  other  shipments  to  us  from 
them.  This  season,  having  rebuilt  and  enlarged  our  plant,  we  offer  our  facilities  to 
the  growers  as  well  as  dealers.  Mail  us  samples  of  your  seed.  These  we  will  test 
and  report  percentages,  also  cost  of  cleaning.  Write  for  samples  of  California  grown 
hulled  Bur  Clover  and  Melilotus  seeds.  The  great  cover  crops.  Address 
MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO., 
141  Mom  Ave..  Onkliiml.  Cut. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg..  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
('lurries.  Pears.  Almonds,  Nectarines.  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

is  the  only  effective  remedy, 
h'or  gale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    «2«  Calllornla  St-  San  Francisco. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  la 
the  State  to  aollclt  for  subscrlbtlons.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  am  at  onee 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  lastructloas.  Von  can  maks 
rood  money  with  a  Uttle  effort. 
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|  week  to  San  Jose  parties  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $50,000.  This  ranch  contains  over 
700  acres  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
that  district. 

A  dispatch  from  Harlinger,  Texas, 
states  that  the  raising  of  California  pink 
beans,  though  a  new  industry  in  that  re- 
gion, has  proved  so  profitable  that  more 
than  4000  acres  has  been  set  out  around 
there  this  fall. 

Reports  from  Ventura  county  state  that 
the  recent  rain,  which  was  followed  by 
cloudy  weather,  damaged  the  bean  crop 
much  more  than  was  anticipated.  Some 
growers  report  a  loss  of  over  25  per  cent, 
the  uncut  beans  having  suffered  most. 

Broom-corn  growers  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river  have  made  money  this  sea- 
son. The  crop  is  now  bringing  $180  per 
ton  and  the  prices  may  go  higher.  The 
yield  has  been  about  one-half  a  ton  per 
ucre,  but  the  seed  from  the  corn  is  also 
valuable. 

.1.  L.  Dinwiddie,  of  Petaluma,  last  week 
purchased  of  George  P.  McNear  of  that 
city,  the  famous  Cotati  Oaks  ranch  of  42 
acres  near  that  place.  Mr.  Dinwidde  will 
go  into  the  poultry  business  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  and  expects  to  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  model  poultry  plants  in 
California. 


PROFITABLE 
FARMING 

Intelligent  use  of  cnu  fertilizers 
will  make  your  farm  profitable.  In- 
stead of  just  about  breaking  even 
you  will  see  nice  fat  profits  that 
you  can  put  away  for  the  days  when 
you  will  want  to  rest. 

For  with  fertilizers  such  as  we 
supply  you  will  get  more  per  acre, 
no  matter  what  the  product,  and  of 
finer  quality.  Often  you  can  double 
the  farm's  production  that  way. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


:tl<>  SuiiMome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  libit. 
IiOH  Angeles. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Huy  DOW,  niitl  It  i>a.\N  to  buy  <«ie  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
ean  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  l,<>s  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THE  CULTURE 
OR  PURCHASE  OF  SMALL 
FRUIT  PLANTS  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  MY  BERRY 
BOOK. 

Louis  F.  Scribner, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

R.  F.  D. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  1. 1st. 

HENDERSON  MFO.  CO. 
10  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


One  San  Francisco  grain  firm  last  week 
purchased  3000  sacks  of  wheat  and  1500 
sacks  of  barley  at  Tudor,  in  the  Sacra 
mento  valley.  The  price  paid  was  87 '!» 
cents  for  barley,  and  $1.35%  for  wheat 
f.  o.  b.  warehouse.  This  firm  has  already 
bought  for  this  season  about  20,000  sacks 
of  grain  at  that  point. 

The  State  meeting  of  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  National  Single-Comb  Buff 
Orpington  Club  will  be  held  at  Petaluma 
at  the  same  time  as  the  poultry  show, 
from  December  7  to  10th.  This  assures  a 
large  entry  of  Buff  Orpingtons  for  the 
Petaluma  Show  as  entries  will  be  made 
from  ten  western  States. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  distribute  in  the  spring  of 
1911  about  10  tons  of  spineless  prickly 
pear  cuttings.  The  stock  is  grown  mainly 
at  Chico,  California,  and  at  Brownsville, 
Texas.  Out  of  30  varieties  which  the  de- 
partment has  grown  in  the  past,  eight  or 
ten  are  now  being  propagated  for  distri- 
bution to  those  who  may  wish  to  test  them 
as  an  economic  crop.  These  plants  will 
not  succeed  outside  of  California,  the 
coastal  legion  of  Florida,  Texas  south  of 
the  Texas-Mexican  Railway,  and  southern 
Arizona.  These  will  not  succeed  where 
the  temperatures  remain  below  20  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  any  length  of  time. 
All  applications  should  be  made  to  I  he 
office  of  Farm  Management,  LT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1).  C, 
before  January  1,  1911. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  new  cannery  is  being  built  by  R.  W. 
Rice,  at  Wolfskill  station,  in  Yolo  county. 

Last  week  the  Port  Costa  Milling  Co.,  at 
South  Vallejo,  was  sold  to  the  Sperry 
Flour  Co.  for  a  consideration  of  about 
$200,000. 

The  managers  of  the  Apple  Show  at 
Watsonville  next  week  announce  that  16 
carload  exhibits  of  apples  will  be  made, 
besides  many  smaller  lots. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  to  organize  a 
company  to  build  an  alfalfa  meal  mill 
at  Orland,  Glenn  county.  The  proposed 
mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  40  tons  Of 
alfalfa  daily. 

The  Armona  Winery  in  Kings  county, 
owned  by  the  Orr  estate,  has,  after  an 
overhauling,  opened  for  business  this  sea- 
son. The  prices  paid  for  muscat  grapes 
are  $10  per  ton. 

Owing  to  the  fire  last  week,  which  de 
stroyed  their  mill  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
American  Olive  Co.  will  operate  the  olive 
plant  at  Palermo.  The  Oroville  plant 
which  is  run  by  the  Ehmann  Olive  Co.  ex 
pects  to  make  a  record  run  this  season. 

H.  P.  Stabler's  vineyard  near  Yuba  City 
has  been  selling  most  of  the  grapes  raised 
there  this  season  as  green  fruit  rather 
than  drying  for  raisins.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  price  for  grapes  from  this 
vineyard  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  has  advanced  from  $20  to  $30  per 
ton. 

The  flour  mill  of  A.  Leslie  &  Son,  lo- 
cated at  Porterville,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  on  September  27.  These  mills  were 
started  thirteen  years  ago  and  were  con- 
sidered model  mills.  The  loss  is  stated 
to  be  $14,000.  Whether  they  will  be  re- 
built or  not  has  not  been  announced. 

The  Tulare  county  citrus  fair  held  each 
year  at  different  points  will  be  opened  at 
Visalia,  Monday  evening,  December  5, 
continuing  until  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember 10.  At  a  meeting  of  the  fair  com- 
mittee held  last  Thursday  a  new  commit- 
tee was  named  including  nearly  all  the 
old  members.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
fair  in  the  new  tabernacle  now  being 
erected  at  Visalia,  though  to  accommo- 
date the  large  number  of  exhibits  ex- 
pected, the  building  will  have  to  be  made 
much  larger. 


WAR  AGAINST  THRIPS 

In  1909  (he  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  declared  WAR  on  THRIPS 
in  Contra  Costa  County.  The  DKI'AIITMKVT  KXPERTS  equipped  themselves 
with  a  "FRIEND"  POWER  SPRAYER  and  conquered  the  foe. 

Tlie  machine  thai  they  bought,  was  responsible  for  the  sale  in  Ibis'  State 
of  TWENTY  of  the  largest  POWER  SPRAYERS  that  the  FRIEND  >l  \  M  PAC- 
TURING  CO.  built. 

Thos.  It.  Hanna,  Of  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County,  will  mail  catalogue  and 

price  list  (hi  request- 
Watch    the    RURAL    PRESS    for    more    al  t    this    PHI  'IT  GROWERS' 

FRIEND. 


ONLY  SEEDS  TO  RECE1YE 
GOLD  MEDAL- HIGHEST 
AWARD  AT  AYP  E 


lUEs 


WRITE  TO  LILLY  S 
SEATTLE  ORP0RTL  AND 
FOR  CATALOG-FREE 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  F.  COSTELLO,      -      -      VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  I'otasli,  Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  *  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


LIVE  STOCK  INTEREST  AND 
NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 


At  the  recent  live  stock  exposition  in 
Portland  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  well 
known  railway  magnate  of  the  Xorthwe.st. 
made  the  formal  address  and  introduced 
the  following  significant  statements  of 
the  relation  of  the  live  stock  industries 
to  the  development  of  the  country. 

•  The  raising  of  live  stock  has  a  two- 
fold relation  to  the  food  supply  of  any 
country.  Directly,  it  furnishes  the  meat 
diet,  and  indirectly,  as  the  most  avail 
able  of  all  aids  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  growing  crops,  it  helps  to 
furnish  the  bread  diet.  The  interests 
which  you  represent  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  act  doubly  upon  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  and  contribute  twice  to  its 
welfare. 

-Since  people  learn  mostly  by  the  pres- 
sure of  some  need,  the  sharp  rise  in  price 
of  all  kinds  of  meats  has  turned  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  live  stock  interest. 
Retail  prices,  in  some  cases  double  what 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  stimulate  In- 
quiry. Investigation  shows  that  live 
stock  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand  upon  it. 

•  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  not  only 
feed  our  own  people,  but  maintain  those 
declining  exports  of  food  animals  and 
other  food  products  by  which  we  have  to 
so  considerable  an  extent  paid  our  debts 
in  the  past. 

"In  the  last  five  years  our  exports  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  fell  from  $211.- 
000,000  to  about  $130,000,000;  and  of  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs  from  $43,500,000  to 
about  $13,000,000.  This  illustrates  the 
swift  decline  in  all  our  exports  of  food 
products,  a  trade  change  so  sudden  and  so 
tremendous  that  the  country  may  well 
take  alarm. 

"Unless  we  change  our  industry  we 
must  soon  cease  to  be  self  supporting  as 
far  as  food  is  concerned.  This  sounds 
absurd  in  view  of  our  immense  expanse 
of  fertile  land,  our  relatively  scanty  pop- 
ulation and  the  part  we  have  played  in 
feeding  the  world  in  the  past.  Hut  the 
figures  prove  it.  Our  foreign  trade  in  ce- 
reals tells  the  same  story  as  that  in  meat 
products.  Between  the  five  years  ended 
with  1909  the  decrease  of  our  wheat  ex- 
ports was  over  40  per  cent.  In  round 
numbers,  our  exports  of  foodstuffs  in 
crude  condition  and  food  animals  were 
$10(1,000,000  for  the  eleven  months  ended 
May  31  of  this  year,  $132,000,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1909  and  $181,000,000  in 
1908.  Our  exports  of  foodstuffs  partly  or 
wholly  manufactured  for  the  same  three 
eleven-month  periods  were  $240,000,000. 
$281,000,000  and  $310,000,000.  The  wheat 
exports  were  46,000,000  bushels,  66,000,- 
000  bushels  and  95,500,000  bushels;  the 
flour  exports,  8,500,000  barrels,  10,000,000 
barrels  and  13,000,000  barrels.  The  force 
of  these  figures  cannot  be  evaded  or  mis- 
understood. 

"Food  consumption  in  the  United  States 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  food  pro- 
duction. That  is  the  explanation  of  the 
falling  off  in  exports  of  all  forms  of  food 
products. 

"I  have  demonstrated  that  this  country 
might  easily  double  its  wheat  yield  per 
acre  and  make  a  similar  gain  in  the 
quantity  of  everything  produced  from  the 
land.  It  requires  better  cultivation,  small 
farms,  study  of  soils  and  their  adaptation 
to  different  forms  of  plant  life,  rotation 
of  crops,  selection  of  seed  as  careful  as 
that  which  the  breeder  gives  to  the  par 
entage  of  animals,  and  proper  fertiliza- 
tion. By  these  methods  from  25  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  a  corre 
sponding  yield  of  other  crops  are  now  be 
ing  obtained,    if  all  our  farmers  could  be 


educated  to  the  same  point,  twenty  five 
bushels  of  wheat  would  be  only  a  fair 
crop.;  but  this  on  our  present  Acreage 
would  give  us  a  surplus  of  400,000.000 
bushels  for  export.  Plenty  at  home  and  a 
balance  to  draw  on  abroad  would  trans- 
form our  outlook,  at  present  far  from  re- 
assuring.   The  game  is  in  our  own  hands. 

"This  change  could  scarcely  lie  wroughl 
without  the  assistance  of  the  industry 
which  you  more  particularly  represent. 
The  farmer  and  his  land  cannot,  prosper 
until  stock  raising  is  an  inseparable  ad- 
junct of  agriculture.  The  natural  in- 
crease of  animals,  the  dairy  products,  the 
meat  market  products,  create  the  wealth 
of  such  countries  as  Holland,  and  may  and 
should  be  valuable  revenue  producers  on 
every  farm  in  the  United  States." 


THE  SILO  IN  SONOMA  COUNTY. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  our  corn  in 
the  silo,  but  before  we  got  it  in,  however, 
it  was  very  dry  and  quite  a  few  people 
are  telling  me  that  we  should  put  water 
with  it.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion on  this  line?  One  man  who  has  a 
silo  told  me  that  if  we  did  not  put  water 
with  it  it  is  liable  to  heat  to  such  an  ex 
tent  that  it  would  burn  the  silo. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  it  is  advisable 
to  commence  feeding  the  ensilage;  also 
if  we  should  put  anything  on  top,  or  is 
it  usual  to  let  a  certain  amount  of  the  top 
spoil.  I  notice  ours  is  beginning  to  mold 
already  on  top.  It  has  been  in  the  silo 
for  about  a  week  now. 

You  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  we 
used  a  10  horse-power  Alamo  engine  and 
a  No.  14  Ohio  cutter  and  blower,  which 
worked  to  perfection,  cutting  green  and 
dry  corn  any  way  it  was  fed  to  it,  and  did 
not  choke  up  once.  I  understand  that  one 
has  to  be  very  careful  in  feeding  this  ma- 
chine and  always  put  the  bottom  of  corn 
in  first,  consequently  I  was  very  greatly 
surprised  to  find  I  only  needed  to  get  the 
corn  quick  enough  to  keep  the  machine 
going. 

Lytton  Springs.  Farmer. 

|  It  is  common  to  use  a  certain  amount 
of  water  in  connection  with  silo  filling 
when  the  material  is  too  dry.  This  is  a 
matter  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
judgment  and  experience.  We  never  heard 
of  the  ignition  of  a  silo,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  secure 
good  silage,  and  if  the  plants  do  not  con- 
tain juices  to  this  extent  water  must  be 
used.  It  is  customary  to  allow  a  little 
silage  at  the  top  to  spoil  rather  than  to 
use  any  covering  material.  If  it  is  packed 
down  thoroughly,  decay  makes  only  slight 
penetration.  In  feeding,  this  spoiled  ma 
terial  must,  be  thrown  away,  and  then 
after  that  it  is  expected  to  remove  the 
silage  by  taking  off  a  layer  at  the  top  all 
around  so  that  none  of  the  material  re- 
maining will  be  exposed  long  enough  to 
decay.  You  can  commence  feeding  as 
soon  as  you  like,  and  you  can  delay  as 
long  as  you  desire,  providing  the  silage  is 
properly  formed  and  by  the  tightness  of 
the  wall  and  packing  of  the  material  is 
freed  from  any  entrance  of  the  air.  From 
what  you  say  about  cutting  green  and  dry 
corn  together,  we  apprehend  that  your 
material  must  heve  been  pretty  dry,  for 
the  corn  must  be  green  and  the  ears  just 
beginning  to  glaze.  What  you  say  about 
the  satisfactory  working  of  your  ma 
chinery  is  very  interesting. — Emtok.  | 


BARB  WIRE  CUTS. 

More  good  horses  have  been  ruined  or 
blemished  from  the  introduction  of  barb 
wire  than  from  any  other  cause,  says  C. 
L.  Barnes  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College.  When  a  horse  gets  his  foot  over 
a  wire,  instead  of  trying  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  leg  the  animal  will  struggle  vio- 
lently. 

The  wounds  made  bv  barb  wire  are  al 


Pratt's  Animal  and  Xtie  best 
Poultry  Regulators  on  ,h« 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE 


-30  years  of  satisfaction. 


II  ft  L  AALb  UnCAdC — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

'  Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


BISHOP  BROS., 


High  Class  Rams  of  the  best  mutton 
type.  These  big  blocky  fellows  are  just 
the  kind  to  build  up  your  flocks. 

A  few  rams  left  sired  by  "Wardwell's 
Honest,"  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Chicago  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

FOR  PRICES  WRITE 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

1S5  TOWNSEND  ST.  R.  R.  STRANGE,  MGR. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  8rd,  1910. 
Please  note  Advance  Cocoanut  Cake. 

We  quote  f.  o.  I>.  Mill  (or  f.  o.  b.  So.  Pac.  Co.  cars  in  20  ton  lots)  per 
ton  of  '200(1  His.  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

20  Tons     10  Tons     5  Tons  Less  Quantity 
Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal ...  $40.00       $40.50       $41.00  $41.50 
Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  .  25.50        26.50        26.00  26.50 
Whole  and  Ground  Flaxseed.    (Quotations  at  special  request.) 
Terms: — Net  Cash — Immediate  Payment. 

Respectfully, 
PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS. 


Our  foundation  stuck  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  prudu  In k  strains  In  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coining 
that  will  be  oll'ered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  lnvl,ed. 

Vlsltoi  s  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Ked  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 

BROWN  &  BKANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-  Krieslan  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  Kirst-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Service 
Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN, 
Cal.  Registered 
both  sexes. 


Lodl.  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Poland-China  Hogs, 


G.  A.  Ml'KPHY.  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns.   

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

.IAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


■  HERCULES 

ttT-  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVISA  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
i062  Howard  St.,  Ban  Kranclaco,  Cal. 


HEADY 

fL  EMERGENCIES. 


H.H.H. 

trao  Medlcli 


il  '4,  i  i '  -« 


HH-N 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  H0ML 
ASA  SAFE-  GUARD  A  GAINST 
-  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
soti»S  * '  SPRAINS ,  RHCUMA  TISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  am 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

lire  friven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  irive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  ou 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blacltle 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKE 

1814-1856  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTltiNEEB 
Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  com  mission. 
A.   H.  SCOFIELD.  Manag> 
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ways  infected,  so  that  healing  takes  place 
by  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue. 
This  being  the  case,  the  wound  sometimes 
heals  too  fast  and  a  large  tumor  forms. 
The  skin  cannot  grow  over  this  tumor, 
and  a  raw  bleeding  surface  remains.  The 
common  locations  of  barb  wire  cuts  are 
in  the  hock  joint,  below  the  fetlock,  along 
the  canon  bone  and  across  the  breast. 
Wire  cuts  in  front  of  the  hock  joint  are 
often  very  serious,  the  wound  usually  ex- 
tending through  the  tendons  and  into  the 
joint. 

Cabeful  Treatment. — In  treating  a 
wire  cut,  the  wound  should  be  kept  abso- 
lutely clean  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sunshine.  When  the  wound  starts  to  heal, 
it  should  not  be  irritated  by  washing  the 
raw  surface  or  by  removing  scabs  which 
have  formed.  Liquid  disinfectants  are 
best  applied  by  allowing  the  fluid  to  be 
poured  onto  the  raw  surface,  not  by  rub- 
bing the  wound  with  cotton  saturated 
with  the  disinfectant. 

Follow  this  disinfection  by  covering  the 
wound  with  some  good  healing  powder 
that,  is  both  astringent  and  disinfectant. 
Should  the  wound  heal  too  fast,  use  some 
form  of  caustic  to  remove  the  excessive 
granulation  tissue. 


At  the  Portland  Union  Stock  yards, 
March  20,  21  and  22,  1911,  there  will  be 
held  the  first  annual  live  stock  show,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  meat  animals  and 
draft  horses.    The  first  show  will  not  in- 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluraa,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  tor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.    M  I  <  1 1AM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Wheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 


Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


elude  breed  classes  ana  the  classification 
has  been  arranged  to  meet — in  the  best 
possible  manner — conditions  that  exist  in 
the  territory  from  which  the  Portland 
market  derives  it  supplies. 


BUTTER  SCORING  CONTEST. 

Report  of  fifth  entry,  second  year, 
scored  September  26,  1910,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  Cal.  Highest  score, 
9514,  secured  again  by  Golden  Creamery, 
Etna  Mills,  Cal. 

While  the  number  of  entries  submitted 
at  this  time  was  somewhat  discouraging, 
the  quality  exhibited  was  very  gratifying. 
At  no  individual  contest  in  the  past  two 
years  have  we  met  as  high  average  qual- 
ity as  at  this  time,  though  the  best  score 
was  not  as  high  as  has  been  attained  on 
several  occasions.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  given  their 
support  to  the  contest  from  the  first  are 
new  reaping  its  benefits  in  the  form  of 
good  scores.  The  contest  will  not  help 
one  who  does  not  stick  to  it.  It  requires 
constant  attention  to  suggestions  and 
criticisms  month  after  month  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  Our  records  indicate  this 
to  be  true. 

The  following  report  shows  but  one 
score  less  than  90,  and  an  average  of  all 
of  93: 

No.    Creamery  and  location.  Score. 

12.  Golden  Creamery,  Etna  Mills. .  .95 V> 
9.    Castroville  Creamery,  Castroville  94 V-> 

5.  Suisun  Creamery,  Suisun   94  V.- 

10.  Bodega  Creamery,  Bodega   94 

2.  Ceres  Creamery,  Ceres   94 

6.  Santa    Ysabel    Creamery,  Paso 

Robles   9334 

3.  Pioneer  Creamery,  Ferndale. . .  .93'/j 

4.  Salinas  Creamery,  Salinas  93  M> 

8.    Fresno  Creamery,  Fresno  93 

11.  University  Farm  Creamery  (not 

competing)   93 

1.    California    Polyt.    School  (not 

competing   91% 

7.  Standish  Creamery,  Standish  .  .  .91Vi 

13  vlrWi   87% 

Average   93.03 

Interest  centers  now  in  the  outcome  of 
the  current  year's  contest.  As  will  be  re- 
called, the  following  conditions  were  im- 
posed relative  to  the  awarding  of  prizes 
and  certificates  of  merit,  as  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year: 

"There  will  be  one  class — Creamery 
Butter — and  three  prize  cups  for  those 
having  the  three  highest  averages,  re- 
spectively,' of  the  six  separate  scorings 
during  the  year. 

"A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  awarded 
to  each  contestant  whose  six  scorings 
average  92. 

"Those  sending  only  five  entries,  with 
an  average  score  of  93,  will  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit." 

"A  suitable  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
the  individual  sending  either  five  or  six 
consecutive  entries  showing  the  most 
marked  improvement  in  methods  and 
quality. 

"Contestants  are  limited  to  one  prize." 

The  sixth  and  final  entry  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will  be  called  for  toward  the 
end  of  November.  Each  contestant  should 
keep  up  good  courage,  as  there  is  still  op- 
portunity to  change  the  complexion  of  the 
situation.  As  it  now  stands,  there  is  a 
tie  for  second  place,  and  none  of  the 
others  are  at  all  certain.  Those  who 
have  a  high  average  must  have  a  care, 
and  those  who  are  slightly  lower  may 
still  slip  in  if  they  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities. 

In  six  instances  it  has  been  impossible 
to  send  more  than  five  entries.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  possible  for 
someone  to  obtain  either  a  prize  or  a 
certificate.  In  each  group  the  competition 
is  close,  and  every  bnttermaker  who  has 
sent  an  entry  during  the  year  should  be 


Goulds  Centrifugal  Pumps 
All  Sizes 


Stover  (iaso  ine  En  glues 
\y.  H.P.  to  60  H.P. 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
PUMPS  FOR   EVERY   SERVICE  AND  USE 

Pumps  for  Hand,  Wind  Mill,  Power,  Steam,  Irrigating, 
Spraying,  Whitewashing,  Road  Sprinkling,  Wine,  Ship 
Use,  Air,  Centrifugal  and  Rotary  Pumps,  Goulds  Triplex 
Pumps;  All  Sizes  and  Capacities. 

Gasoline  Engines  Wind  Mills  and  Tanks 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods 

Send  for  Catalogue — Mailed  Free. 


\y.  Horse  Power  Stover  Gasoline 
Kngine.   Cheap  but  Good 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  its 
water-sealed  stultiug  box —prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 

The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bullet  in  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Well  Screens  Keep  Sand  Out 


LAYNE  PATENTED 


LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CO. 

2116  VIOLET  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 

Get  catalogs  of  Screen  and  Layne  Centrifugal  Pumps 


PIONEER  wire  FENCE 


Self-Regulating 

to  All  Climates 

ESPECIALLY     ADAPTED     TO  THE 
WESTERN    TRADE    FOR  HO<; 
AND  FIELD  USE. 

Absolutely  stock  proof.  Easier  to 
stretch,  requires  less  posts,  and  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  fence  made. 
Our  latest  complete  catalog  with  FAC- 
TORY PRICES  an  square  and  diamond 
mesh  stock  and  poultry  fences  is  now 
ready.     Write  for  it  today. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 
No.  822  E.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AMD  STEEL  CO. 

8UCCKS80RB  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  ol 


IfHlf T  TRON  &  STtftPlP 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


on  hand  next  time.  If  for  any  reason 
the  back  scores  have  been  misplaced  or 
lost  they  may  be  obtained  of-  the  under- 
signed. 

Herbert  A.  Hopper. 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


C.  T.  Brown  &  Son  recently  sold  six 
of  their  young  cows  from  their  Holstein 
herd  in  the  Piano,  Tulare  county,  dis- 
trict for  $1500. 


i  HEALTHY  HORSES 


Insured  to  livery  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Kure  and  Hale 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIHC  BLOC.  UN  FMNCISCO 
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DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

Won  First  Prize 


California  State  Fair 

hrhl  mi  Sacramento,  Sept.  n 
to   III.  Mild. 

The  L)R  CiAVAIi  machines  were 
exhibited  in  competition  witli 
the  half  a  dozen  other  makes 
and.  as  usual,  the  UK  LAVA  I, 
carried  off  the  honors,  being 
awarded  the  tirst  premium. 

Wherever  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited DE  LAVAL  Cream  Sep- 
arators have  invariably  been 
awarded  highest  honors  at  every 
important  exposition  or  actual- 
use  contest. 

The  DE  LAVAL  skims  closer, 
runs  easier,  lasts  longer  and  is 
easier  to  keep  clean  than  any 
other  separator  made. 

Sooner  or  Inter  vou  Mill  buy 
n   DE   I.A\  AI.. 

The  De  LavalDairy  Supply  Co. 


166-'6'  BROADWAY 

NCW  YORK 
42  C.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  a  SACRAMENTO  9TS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


,1AM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


DAIRY  NOTES 


Frank  Piazzi,  who  has  a  dairy  near 
Sevastopol,  has  purchased  all  the  stock 
of  Charles  Gambini  and  lias  also  leased 
the  500-acre  ranch  owned  by  Mr.  Gam- 
liini  and  also  the  Doyle  place  of  500  acres 
adjoining.  These  two  places,  with  the 
ranch  he  now  occupies  and  500  acres  on 
the  S.  B.  Wright  place  near  Santa  Rosa, 
gives  Piazzi  2000  acres  of  pasturage,  and 
with  the  large  herd  he  has  now  accumu- 
lated makes  him  one  of  the  largest  dairy- 
men of  Sonoma  county. 

City  Health  Officer  Aiken  of  Fresno  had 
several  restaurant  keepers  of  that  town 
arrested  last  week,  charging  them  with 
serving  milk  containing  less  than  X'-./v 
butter  fat. 

F.  L.  Davis,  one  of  the  heaviest  cattle 
shippers  into  the  Imperial  valley,  states 
that  fully  2000  high  grade  milk  cows 
have  been  added  te  the  dairies  of  that 
county  during  the  past  year. 

New  officers  were  elected  last  week  for 
the  Consolidated  Creameries  Company  at 
Yuba  City.  This  company  was  recently 
organized  in  district  70,  and  comprises 
nearly  all  the  stockmen  in  that  vicinity. 

The  .Johns  Bros,  received  from  the 
creamery  at  Corcoran  $652.72,  or  an  av 
erage  of  $10.60  per  cow  for  milk  delivered 
during  August.  Besides  the  check  for 
cream  they  had  returned  to  them  all  the 
skimmed  milk  to  feed  to  their  hogs,  of 
which  they  recently  sold  $3M2  worth. 


A  new  $l';.oii  creamery  is  lo  be  built  at 
iiiuc  at  Arlington.  Riverside  county,  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  large  num- 
bers of  dairy  cattle  brought  into  that  sec- 
tion this  tall.  Already  two  carloads  of 
milk  cows  from  San  .Jacinto  have  been 
delivered  there. 

S.  O.  Walker  of  Tulare  recently  pur 
chesed  177  head  of  fine  dairy  cows  from 
the  McCutcheon  ranch  at  Bakersfield. 
These  cows  are  said  to  have  averaged 
$10  per  month  for  milk  sold. 

The  Orland  Creamery  has  been  sold  to 
H.  M.  Bennett  and  other  parties,  who 
have  taken  possession.  Among  the  new 
improvements  to  be  made  to  the  factory 
is  the  building  of  an  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant  and  the  creamery  department  will 
be  enlarged. 

Dairying  as  an  industry  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  the  Perris  valley.  The  Poor- 
mans,  who  have  a  3600-acre  ranch  there, 
have  recently  completed  a  fine  dairy  barn 
and  also  installed  a  creamery. 

George  A.  Enos.  who  conducts  the 
Laurel  Dairy  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  has 
recently  completed  a  lorge  silo.  It  is  14 
feet  through  and  the  walls  of  concrete  are 
4  feet  thick  and  24  feet  high.  Its  ca 
pacity  is  100  tons  of  chopped  corn. 

Otto  Lafranchi  of  Petaluma  recently 
purchased  a  dairy  ranch  near  Sebastopol 
and  has  taken  possession. 

W.  R.  Wiles  of  Lakeside.  Kings  county, 
reports  that  for  the  month  of  August  his 
18  cows  produced  SOS  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  which  he  sold  to  the  Lucerne  Cream 
ery  in  Hanford  at  :!6  cents  per  pound,  or 
a  total  of  $lS2.ss.  being  an  average  of 
over  $10  per  cow  for  the  month. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Dr.  Rosenberg.  State  Veterinarian,  and 
A.  Dickenson.  Live  Stock  Inspector  for 
Kings  county,  have  recently  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  tick  infested  ranches  of 
Kings  and  Fresno  counties.  They  report 
that  the  tick  is  being  eradicated  but  that 
more  urgent  methods  must  be  adopted 
and  that  a  temporary  quarantine  should 
be  placed  upon  ranches  adjoining  those 
already  infested.  Also  that  while  horses 
and  mules  are  immune  from  the  fever, 
yet  the  tick  may  be  spread  by  them,  and 
that  they,  like  cattle,  should  be  disin- 
fected. 

Charles  Kimble  of  Hanford  shipped  a 
car  of  high-grade  sheep  last  week  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Several  large  cattle  feeders  in  Mon- 
terey county  are  building  big  silos  in 
which  to  store  sugar-beet  pulp  for  feeding 
purposes.  These  silos  vary  in  size,  run- 
ning from  700  to  1000  feet,  with  a  ca- 
pacity ranging  from  1000  to  2000  tons  of 
pulp.  These  silos  are  connected  with  the 
Spreckles  sugar  factory  by  spur  tracks. 
The  feeding  of  sugar  beet  pulp  to  cattle 
has  proved  so  successful  that  there  will 
be  over  4000  head  fed  this  winter  near 
Salinas. 

.1.  B.  Newman  recently  purchased  a 
3200-acre  tract  southwest  of  Tulare, 
which  he  proposes  to  make  into  a  fine 
dairy  ranch.  He  is  having  three  irri- 
gation wells  bored  and  the  ground  plowed 
preparatory  to  sowing  alfalfa,  of  which 
200  acres  will  be  planted  the  coming 
season.  There  are  now  on  this  ranch 
about  250  cows  and  this  number  will  be 
largely  increased.  A  large  part  of  the 
ranch  will  be  kept  for  pasture  and  a  Dum- 
ber of  steers  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  will  be  brought  there  to  be  put 
in  condition  for  the  market. 

News  comes  from  Chicago  that  the  long 
litigation  between  the  Lux  heirs  and 
Henry  Miller  has  been  settled  by  the 
issuing  of  $5,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
which  have  been  financed  in  New  York. 
The  $5,000,000  received  by  the  Lux  heirs 
is  in  full  for  their  interest  in  the  Miller 
k  Lux  Co.    Henry  Miller,  the  surviving 


member  of  the  original  partnership,  is 
now  in  absolute  possession  of  what  is 
known  as  the  largest  land  and  cattle  coin 
pany  in  the  world.  The  lands  owned  by 
Miller  are  said  to  aggregate  1,000,046 
acres  located  in  California,  Nevada  and 
Oregon.  On  these  vast  holdings  are  gray, 
ing  250,000  cattle  and  250.000  sheep.  Some 
of  these  lands  are  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, but  most  of  it  is  used  as  pastur- 
age. In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  there  are 
1000  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  on  the 
land.  It  is  stated  that  by  the  settling  of 
the  Lux  interest  that  a  $1,000,000  bequest 
made  by  Mrs.  Miranda  Lux  for  the 
founding  of  a  school  for  manual  training 
in  San  Francisco  will  now  be  carried  out. 

Glanders  have  broken  out  among  horses 
of  Placer  county,  but  in  a  rather  mild 
form.  The  State  and  county  officials  are 
making  an  investigation  and  the  infected 
stock  will  be  quarantined. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was*  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section:  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Burope  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix  Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.. 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROMNEYA  COULTERI. 


I  Cont  inner]  From  Page  IS  I.) 
Dendromecon  rigidum.  the  only  rea 
woody  "Tree  Poppy."  is  much  conimone 
in  a  wild  state,  but  still  almost  unknown 
The  flowers  are  rich  yellow,  similar  li 
appearance  to  a  giant  buttercup,  and  ar 
capable  of  much  improvement  under  cul 
tivation. 

History  is  but  repeating  itself  when  w 
see  our  great  hotels  sending  to  Belglur 
for  Bay  trees,  and  our  richest  peopl 
sending  thousands  of  miles  for  flower 
and  trees  that  will  not  compare  in  lov« 
liness  and  grandeur  with  native  plant 
growing  wild  in  our  woods  and  on  ou1 
mountains. 


Imperial  is  to  have  a  new  creamery  1 
be  known  as  the  Delta  Creamery  Co. 


Warranted  lo  Give  Satlafacllon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  f»r  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  Invaluable. 
Vvrrv  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  Is 

Warranted  to  friv«  satisfaction.   Price  $1,50 

l>**r  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  c\. 

l-res*.  charts  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 

Its  une    fySend  for  descriptive  circulars, 

testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  .1.  WICKSON,  v.u. 
Author  of  "California  l-'mitM."  I  i. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  KIHTIO.\ — HKVISKI)   WO  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  I'atre.  Iixit'4.  3(58  pa  {res.  well  printed  and  strongly 
hound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 
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Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
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Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

Garden  Irrigation. 

Garden  Drainage  in  California. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Garden   Location  and  Arrangement. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Propagation. 

Asparagus. 

Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 


Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
F.gg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

union  Family. 
Peas. 

Peppers. 
1'otatoes. 
Radishes. 
Khuharh. 
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Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  product  ion  in  plain, 
Common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions.-' 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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Public  Affairs. 


TAX  REFORM  AMENDMENT 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  letter  which  you 
refer  to  me  for  answer,  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers raises  the  question  why,  under 
the  tax  reform  amendment  the  rates 
charged  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  corporations  are  not  the 
same  for  all.  Why.  that  is.  railroads  are 
to  pay  4  per  cent,  power  companies  4  per 
cent,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
o'._.  per  cent,  car  companies  3  per  cent, 
and  express  companies  2  per  cent.  Why 
not  all  4  per  cent,  or  all  2  per  cent?  It 
is  said  that  some  people  voted  against 
the  old  amendment  because  they  thought 
that  this  was  unequal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  rates  have  to  be  ununiform  in 
order  to  equal  in  proportion  to  the  proper- 
ty used  by  the  different  classes  of  corpor- 
ations. It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the 
express  companies  use  very  much  less 
property  than  do  the  railroads.  So  little 
indeed  that  the  total  taxes  that  they  pay 
amount  under  the  old  system  of  taxation 


Carbo 
Steel  Posts 
rrtimlif  limit — 
I  .end  beauty 
to  vour  ranch, 
or  honir  — 
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American  Steel 
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2116  VIOLET  STREET, 
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MORE  WATER 
LESS  POWER 


76,500  Gallons 
a  Minute 

is  tlu-  rapacity  of  tin-  VMKIMt  \\ 
pumps  installed  to  irrigate  1 4.04)0 
sCRKS  at  the  Patterson  Ranch."  Stanis- 
laus County. 

Write  for  Catalog  11  SI*  and  the  re- 
port of  the  efficiency  tests  made  bv 
ttleni  THK\  MM  Will.  KNOW  \\  II  \ 
they  bought  the  AMKRICAN. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Tt)  Fremont   St.,  San  Francisco, 
or    VMKIMt  V\  IM  MP  COMPANY, 
341  s.  l.o«  Aagelea  St.. 
I, os  AnK'eles,  Cal* 


to  only  $15,000  while  at  2  per  cent  of  their 
gross  receipts  they  will  pay  over  $90,000. 

The  matter  is  really  very  simple.  The 
aim  is  to  make  the  corporations  pay  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  same  amount  in 
proportion  to  their  property,  by  whatever 
method  the  taxes  may  be  determined,  as 
other  property  holders  pay. 

The  value  of  any  property  is  determined 
by  its  net  income.  Thus  a  farm  that 
yields  net  $10  per  acre  is  worth,  at  least. 
$±00  per  acre.  But  one  that  yields  only 
$5  per  acre  clear  is  worth  only  half  as 
much.  The  same  is  true  of  corporate 
property:  if  the  risk  is  the  same,  a  stock 
that  pays  6  per  cent  dividends  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  one  that  pays  only  3 
per  cent. 

The  new  taxes  are  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  gross  earnings,  oecause  it  has  been 
found  that  these  taxes  are  simpler  and 
easier  to  administer  than  any  other.  The 
problem,  therefor,  was  to  find  what  per 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings  would  be  equal 
to  1  per  cent  on  the  true  value  of  the 
property.  One  per  cent  of  the  true  value 
of  the  property  (not.  of  course,  of  the  as- 
sessed value,  which  is  anywhere  from  25 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  true  value),  is  very 
close  to  the  average  taxes  paid  by  prop- 
erty throughout  the  State.  To  solve  this 
problem  we  have  first  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  gross  receipts  are  net. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  each  of  the  different 
lines  of  corporate  industry  there  is  a 
fairly  definite  ratio  of  net  to  gross  earn- 
ings. Thus  in  the  case  of  railroads,  about 
one-third  of  all  their  receipts  are  net. 
while  in  the  case  of  express  companies 
only  about  one  sixth  is  net.  So  if  4  per 
cent  is  a  fair  rate  on  the  railroads  then 
2  per  cent  would  be  fair  for  the  express 
companies.  The  same  thing  can  be  illus- 
trated by  two  farms,  one  yields,  let  us 
say.  $50  per  acre  gross  of  which  $10  is 
clear  profit.  The  farm  is  worth  $100  per 
acre  (or  more)  and  the  tax  should  be  $1 
per  acre,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts. Another  also  yields  $50  per  acre 
but  only  $5  clear.  The  latter  is  worth 
say  $50  per  acre  and  the  tax  at  1  per  cent 
should  be  50  cents  per  acre,  and  that  is 
only  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Three  fourths  of  the  report  of  the  tax 
commission  for  1906  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  data  upon  which  the  rates 
are  based.  Copies  of  this  report  as  of 
the  new  report  can  be  had  on  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Tax  Com 
mission.  230S  Warring  street.  Berkeley. 
California. 

Bui  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  If  any  one  finds  the  recipe  hard 
to  follow  let  him  content  himself  with  the 
results.  The  new  system  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
old  one.  I'nder  the  old  system  the  best 
that  we  could  do  was  to  make  the  rail- 
roads pay  $1,300,000  per  annum,  tinder 
the  new  they  will  pay  $2,200,000.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  the  express  companies, 
which  now  pay  on  their  horses,  wagons, 
and  safes  about  $15,000  per  annum,  while 
2  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts  amounts 
to  $90,000.  In  the  aggregate  the  amend 
ment  increases  the  taxes  of  all  the  cor- 
porate interests  over  $4,000,000.  Not  one 
of  them  is  "cinched"'  and  not  one  of  them 
can  evade  the  new  taxes.  A  pudding  that 
is  as  good  as  this  in  the  eating  must  have 
been  made  by  a  good  recipe. 

Cvri.  C.  Pi  fun. 
Secretary  of  Stale  Tax  Commission. 

230S  Warring  Street.  Berkeley. 


A  big  ice  house  for  the  icing  of  fruit 
cars  for  the  Western  Pacific  is  to  be  built 
at  Portola.  A  large  pond  or  lake  is  to 
be  constructed  there,  which  will  be  a 
novelty  in  ice  manufacture  in  this  State. 
The  high  altitude  in  the  Sierras  conduces 
to  the  freezing  of  the  water,  while  most 
ice  plants  in  the  State  are  conducted  by 
chemical  freezing  process, 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NEW  POUL- 
TRY BULLETINS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri_  ral  Press 
By  M.  Pu  ssell  James. 

The  latest  experimental  poultry  work 
treated  of  in  the  new  bulletins  is  of  in- 
terest to  every  poultry  keeper.  It  has  ex- 
tended over  the  past  two  years  and 
neither  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared 
in  arriving  at  exact  and  conclusive  re- 
sults along  the  line  of  practical  and  eco 
nomical  poultry  keeping.  While  these  bul- 
letins are  free  to  the  residents  of  the  va- 
rious States  where  the  experiment  is  car- 
ried on.  they  are  not  to  those  of  other 
States:  therefore  we  cannot  better  assist 
our  readers  than  by  giving  some  of  the 
points  and  conclusions  pertinent  to  Cali- 
fornia poultry  raising. 

The  bulletin  just  issued  from  the  Uni- 
versity Farm.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  after 
giving  a  short  course  of  instruction  in 
general  poultry  raising,  outlines  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  in  feeding  chicks, 
systems  for  choosing  layers,  dry  mash 
and  wet  mash  feeding,  and  a  fattening 
experiment  with  12  Plymouth  Rock  and 
12  Leghorn  cockerels. 

FEEDING  CHICKS. 

In.  feeding  chicks  an  experiment  was 
made  to  determine  whether  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  bread  had  any  advantage  over 
other  feeds  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  chicks.  An  incubator  lot  of  120  chicks 
was  divided  equally  into  two  lots  and  fed 
the  first  four  weeks  as  follows:  One  lot 
was  fed  hard  boiled  eggs,  mixed  shells  and 
all  with  four  times  their  weight  of  dry 
bread,  together  with  cracked  grain:  the 
other  was  fed  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
finely  ground  corn,  bran  and  shorts  mixed 
crumby  with  sour  skim  milk,  also  the 
cracked  grain.  The  advantage  was  with 
the  sour  milk  mash-fed  lot.  The  Station 
has  had  excellent  results  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CRACKED   GRAIN  MIXTURE. 

Cracked  wheat.  30  pounds,  cracked  corn 
30  pounds,  granulated  oat.  meal  20  pounds. 
The  grains  are  cracked  in  a  grain  grind- 
er to  the  required  fineness  and  then  put 
through  a  common  fanning  mill  to  sift 
out  the  finer  particles  for  the  mash  and 
thus  save  the  waste. 

TESTING   THE   "SYSTEM"*    FOR  CHO<»lNi, 
LAYERS. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been 
many  widely  advertised  systems  for 
choosing  laying  hens  and  the  discoverers 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
them.  They  claim  that  by  certain  signs 
and  types  they  are  able  to  estimate  quite 
accurately  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  will 
lay  in  a  year.  With  a  view  of  giving  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  these  systems  a 
trial,  we  persuaded  the  discoverer  to  come 
personally  and  estimate  the  laying  quali- 
ties of  50  Leghorn  pullets.  The  birds  were 
carefully  trap  nested  for  a  year,  and  the 
result  in  the  table  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  worth  of  the  system. 

From  the  table  referred  to  we  find  that 
in  no  case  did  the  system  discoverer 
make  an  exact  hit  and  in  not  many  cases 
did  he  come  even  near  it.  while  some  of 
his  misses  are  truly  astonishing.  For  in- 
stance, a  hen  estimated  to  lay  200  eggs 
produced  but  40;  another  rated  as  a  250- 
egger  laid  but  Si  aggs  by  actual  count. 
There  are  numerous  cases  of  such  dispar- 
ity between  the  estimated  and  the  real 


presented  by  the  table,  while  on  the  other 
hand  two  hens  allowed  but  a  paltry  60  and 
SO  eggs  to  their  rating  deposited  139  and 
152  eggs  respectively  in  the  trop-nest: 
and  so  runs  the  record  to  the  end.  All 
of  which  goes  to  prove  what  we  are  con- 
tinually asserting  in  our  poultry  writings, 
to  wit:  there  are  no  "systems"  or  'se- 
crets" in  the  iwultry  business. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    DRY    AND   WET  MASH 
FEEDING. 

For  two  months  from  December  12th  to 
February  12th.  two  pens  containing  50 
Leghorn  pullets  each,  were  fed  exactly 
the  same  rations,  excepting  that  the  mash 
was  fed  dry  in  the  one  case  and  wet  in 
the  other.  The  cost  of  feed  was  prac 
tically  the  same,  but  the  difference  in 
profits  in  the  two  months  was  $2.1S  to 
the  credit  of  the  wet  mash  pen.  which 
laid  eight  dozen  eggs  in  excess  of  the  dry 
mash  pen.  The  station,  however,  rather 
favors  dry  hopper  feeding  on  account  of 
the  saving  of  labor  and  the  prevention  of 
gorging  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  fowls. 
The  station  advocates  feeding  the  wet  or 
dampened  mash  at  noon  and  gives  the 
following  as 

A  GOOD   MASH   FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Equal  parts  of  ground  corn,  oats  or  liar 
le»".  bran  or  shorts,  mixed  with  10  per 
cent  cooked  meat,  green  cut  bone  or  beef 
scraps.  These  foods  are  mixed  dry  and 
then  thoroughly  mixed  with  about  one- 
third  their  bulk  of  steeped  clover  or  al- 
falfa leaves.  The  leaves  should  be  steeped 
about  twelve  hours  before  using.  Another 
mixture,  and  one  of  the  best  we  have 
tried,  is  200  pounds  bran.  100  pounds 
shorts.  100  pounds  ground  corn.  100 
pounds  ground  oats  or  barley.  100  beef 
scraps  and  10  pounds  granulated  char- 
coal. Slightly  moisten  with  water  before 
feeding. 

FATTENING   EXPERIMENT  WITH   ROCK^  \Mi 
LEGHORNS. 

Two  lots  of  twelve  cockerels  each,  one 
lot  Rocks,  the  other  Leghorns,  were  ex- 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  ENCLUSIVELY.  Cal. 
State  Fair.  1910.  won  everv  prize  hut 
third  cockerel:  Gold  SPECIAL.  Sweep- 
Stakes  best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN.  Agnew.  Santa  Clara  Co  .  i  H ! 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood.  Route  I.  Healdsburg.  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN   EGGS,  splendid  lavers. 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr.  Santa  Rosa/Cal. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard 
Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy:  try  it 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table'fowi.  Eggs 
>l  per  sitting.  j6  per  100. 
Kaby  chicles  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  U  SALES, 
PET  A  LI'  M  A.  CAL 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  bo  the  most  successful  Brnort- 
er-  Stove  on  the  market.  Awarded  (rold 
medal  for  most  meritorious  California  in- 
vention at  California  State  Fair.  Sacra- 
mento. September.  1910.  Burns  distillate: 
perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  manage. 
Write  for  details. 

H.   R   AlllABKIU..   Prtaluma.  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  P  \M  \  N  I  lls 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Brliclaa  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  <k  CO..  Sebastopol.  Cal.,  R  3.  Box  44 
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periniented  with.  The  cockerels  were 
brought  in  from  free  range  at  three 
months  old,  and  were  in  good  growing 
condition  but  not  fat.  They  were  fed 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn,  oats  and 
shorts,  finely  ground  and  mixed  quite 
sloppy  with  sour  milk.  The  average  price 
of  the  grain  was  $1.40  per  cwt.,  and  the 
milk  was  figured  at  20  cents  per  cwt. 
The  fattening  continued  during  three 
weeks.  The  total  gain  in  that  time  for 
the  rocks  was  24  pounds,  an  average  of 
2  pounds  per  bird.  Total  gain  for  the 
Leghorns  was  14  pounds,  an  average  of 
l  is  pound  per  bird.  The  cost  of  feed 
consumed  by  the  Rocks  was  more  than 
one  third  greater  than  that  consumed  by 
the  Leghorns.  The  average  cost  of  one 
pound  gain  was  four  and  one-third  cents 
for  the  Rocks  and  four  and  nine  tenths 
cents  for  the  Leghorns.  Both  lots  were 
sold  at  the  same  rate  per  pound,  which 
was  IS  cents  live  weight.  The  station 
gives  the  following  good  rations  and 
good  rules  for  fattening: 

FATTENING  RATIONS. 

There  are  many  good  fattening  rations, 
but  we  find  by  experiment  that  although 
the  rations  may  be  properly  balanced 
with  grain,  some  form  of  animal  protein, 
such  as  beef  scraps  or  skim -milk  is 
needed  to  get  the  best  results.  Beef 
scraps  and  meat  are  as  a  rule  too  expen 
sive  for  the  farmer,  but  skim  milk  gives 
equally  good  results  and  should  be  easy 
to  get  at  on  any  farm.  We  have  the 
grains  finely  ground  and  mix  them  with 
sour  milk.  Where  the  scraps  are  used  we 
mix  with  water. 

Rations. — 1.  ISd.ua]  parts  by  weight  of 
finely  ground  oats  or  barley,  corn  and 
shorts  mixed  with  sour  skim-milk. 

2.  Equal  parts  finely  ground  oats,  corn 
and  low-grade  flour.  When  using  beef 
scraps  15  per  cent  is  the  best  proportion. 

Rules. — Before  commencing  to  fatten, 
chickens  should  be  thoroughly  dusted 
with  insect  powder,  and  this  should  be 
repeated  at  least  twice  during  the  feed 
ing  period  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin. 
As  far  as  possible  the  birds  penned  to- 
gether should  be  graded  according  to  size 
to  prevent  fighting.  During  the  first  few- 
days  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed, 
as  a  chicken  at  the  beginning  is  apt  to 
overeat  and  lose  appetite.  We  aim  to 
give  very  little  the  first  day,  but  gradu- 
ally increase  till  the  end  of  the  first  week 
we  are  giving  all  they  will  eat  three  times 
a  day.  We  never  leave  feed  before  them 
longer  than  15  minutes.  Trom  ten  to 
three  weeks,  according  to  the  condition 
the  fowls  are  in  at  the  start,  is  sufficient 
to  fatten  them. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Easy  Money. — We  agree  with  a  friend 
that  the  "easy  money  picked  up  on  a 
farm  is  that  received  for  eggs."  and  that 
of  all  farm  products  eggs  are  the  easiest 
and  quickest  turned  into  money.  We 
agree  also  that  on  most  farms  they  are 
very  carelessly  handled:  and  yet  to  get 
the  most  out  of  them  they  should  be  han- 
dled not  only  with  care  but  honestly. 
Eggs,  should  be  marketed  strictly  fresh 
and  spotlessly  clean.  They  should  be 
uniform  in  size  and  color,  and  to  have 
such  uniformity  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
pure  bred  stock  of  one  breed. — Ex. 

An  Unsuspected  Cause  <>k  Disaster  to 
Young  Tubkets. — A  Missouri  turkey 
raiser  Bays,  in  Coleman's  Rural  World: 
Young  turkeys  sicken  and  die  sometimes 
without  apparent  cause.  In  such  cases 
the  probabilities  are  that  they  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  emanations  from  the 
feathers  of  the  mother.  The  dust  where 
the  turken  hen  hovers  her  young  through 
the  day  is  contaminated.  After  every 
feed  the  young  are  hovered  in  a  soft  place 
in  the  dust.    This  is  nature's  way;  the 


old  turkey  knows  her  business.  But  in 
confinement  the  care-taker  must  come  to 
her  aid.  and  every  day  he  must  go  around 
and  clear  a  fresh  piece  of  clean  cool 
ground,  which  the  turkey  will  be  sure  to 
find.  Testing  this  information  given  by 
a  successful  backwoodsman  turkey  raiser. 
I  tried  letting  some  young  puppies  sleep 
in  the  dust  warm  from  the  hovering  of 
the  turkey  hen.  They  slept  there  all 
night  and  next  day  began  to  sicken  and 
lose  appetite. 


The  California  Commercial  Gog. — Our 
egg  market  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  con 
dition.  everything  considered,  and  it  has 
been  a  splendid  year  for  the  poultry 
interests  of  the  State.  Exports  are  in- 
creasing, and  from  all  coast  points  there 
is  a  sharp  competition  for  fancy  white 
California  eggs.  Alaska  has  become  a 
great  market  where  the  price  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  quality.  White  Leg- 
horn eggs,  from  the  cool  summer  climate 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  producing 
regions  shipped  daily  to  the  city  by  ex- 
press, are  familiar  to  Alaska  consumers, 
and  that  fact  has  given  them  a  hold  up 
there  that  cannot  be  broken.  A  month 
ago  I  saw  200  cases  of  these  eggs  put  on 
the  steamer  to  Seattle  for  transshipment. 
This  is  repeated  on  nearly  every  steamer 
going  north.  They  had  been  sent  in  from 
a  Sonoma  county  buyer  and  were  prob- 
ably received  in  one  or  two  days 'from 
poultry  ranches  within  a  few  miles  of 
Petal uma,  where  on  each  from  500  to  5000 
Leghorns  are  kt.pt  for  an  exclusive  egg 
business.  The  producer  receives  33  to  34 
cents  net  for  them  at  that  time,  paid  In 
cash,  cases  returnable.  This  system  has 
steadily  grown  for  20  years  at  that  point 
and  is  gaining  around  the  bay.  where  the 
cool  sea  breezes  favor  poultry  and  pro-' 
ductlon.  California  eggs  are  known  by  an 
even  chalk  white  shade,  and  the  only  col- 
ored stock  is  that  received  overland.  San 
Francisco  is  therefore  a  white  egg  market. 
Los  Angeles,  with  its  Eastern  population, 
makes  less  distinction,  but  the  northern 
markets  are  largely  controlled  by  our 
Supplies  early  in  the  season.  The  few  col- 
ored eggs  produced  here  are  consumed  in 
the  little  towns,  where  they  are  taken  in 
a  trade  way  by  the  grocer. — San  Fran 
cisco  Report  to  the  Egg  Reporter,  Water 
loo.  Iowa. 


Soxeting  1011  Nothing. — Farm  and 
Fireside  never  said  a  truer  thing  than 
when  it  pointed  out  that  $100  invested  in 
business  brings  in  about  $0  a  year,  while 
a  good  many  people  expect.  $100  invested 
in  poultry  to  produce  revenue  enough  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  support  a  family. 
It  is  because  of  these  large  expectations 
that  so  many  are  found  ready  to  buy  the 
various  "systems"  which  are  offered  for 
sale,  and  to  try  them  to  their  loss.  For 
a  good  many  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  poultry 
business  is  simply  a  business  and  not  a 
plan  of  getting  rich  quickly  without  work. 
We  firmly.,  believe  that  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  the  most  profitable  of  our  rural 
industries.  We  believe  that  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  as  high  as  20  per  cent  on  the 
money  invested  in  it.  from  the  market 
side  of  it;  but  it  is  not,  and  never  will  be. 
a  business  where  one  can  get  out  of  it 
something  for  nothing. — Poultry. 

In  the  St.  Louis  market  last  year  the 
eggs  were  going  into  cold  storage  during 
the  month  of  August  at.  the  rate  of  300 
cases  per  day:  in  the  corresponding  time 
this  year  they  were  taken  out  of  cold 
storage  at  the  rate  of  250  to  300  cased 
per  day. 

An  employe  of  a  Minneapolis  com- 
mission house  recently  plucked  the 
feathers  off  20  fowls  in  three  and  on  half 
minutes.  Kvioently  he  understands  mak- 
ing the  feathers  fly.  _  ..» ' 


The  Home  Circle. 


He  Dug. 

He  wanted  a  job,  and.  like  everyone  else. 

He  wanted  a  good  one.  you  know; 
W'here  his  clothes  would  not  soil  and  his 
hands  would  keep  clean. 
And  the  salary  mustn't  be  low. 
He  asked  for  a  pen.  but  they  gave  hiin  a 
spade 

And  he  half  turned  away  with  a  shrug: 
But  he  altered  his  mind  and.  seizing  the 
spade — he  dug! 

He  worked  with  a  will  that  is  bound  to 
succeed, 

And   the  months  and  the  year  went 
along. 

The  way.  it  was  rough,  and  the  labor  was 
hard. 

But  his  heart  he  kept  filled  with  a  song. 
Some  jeered  him  and  sneered  at  the  task, 
but  he  plugged 
Just  as  hard  he  ever  could  plug: 
Their  words  never  seemed  to  disturb  him 
a  bit — as  he  dug. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  they  called  for 

the  spade 
And  gave  him  a  pen  in  its  place. 
The  joy  of  achievement  was  sweet  to  his 

taste 

And  victory  shone  on  his  face. 
We  can't  always  get  what  we  hope  for  at 
first, 

Success  cuts  many  queer  jigs. 
But  one  thing  is  sure — a  man  will  suc- 
ceed— if  he  digs. 

— Lolls  E.  Thayer. 


Saved  by  a  Baby's  Smile. 

Some  say  that  a  mother's  love  has 
more  influence  for  good  than  any  other 
kind.  Others  say  that  the  love  between 
the  sexes  is  most  effective.  I  think  that 
if  good  alone  is  considered  the  mother's 
love  is  far  the  stronger.  If  good  and  evil 
are  included  sexual  love  is  far  more  pow- 
erful. 

I  have  been  moved  by  both  of  these 
influences,  but  the  greatest  that  ever 
swayed  me  was  from  a  child. 

I  was  employed  in  a  bank.  'One  day 
I  came  across  a  feature  in  my  books  that 
I  didn't  understand.  I  called  the  cash 
ier's  attention  to  it,  and  he  came  over  to 
my  desk  to  look  into  it.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  what  I  referred  to  he  told  me  that 
he  would  examine  the  matter  the  ne^t/ 
day.  » 

The  following  morning,  when-  I  took 
up  my  books  and  turned  to  those  parts 
which  had  puzzled  me  tin-  day  before,  I 
saw  evidences  on  certain  figures  of  very 
delicate  scratching.  I  never  scratched 
entries  myself,  and  these  erasures  sur- 
prised me.  While  I  was  examining  the 
scratched  figures  with  a  little  magnifying, 
glass,  one  of  the  boys  came  up  to  nie 
and  told  me  that  the  president  wished  to 
see  me. 

I  found  a  man  in  the  president's  pri 
vate  office  who  seemed  to  be  interested 
in  my  coining.  He  was  not  talking  to  the 
president  as  I  entered,  but  looked  me  over 
as  though  sizing  me  up.  The  president 
said  to  me: 

"Mr.  .Twining,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
$20,000  in  our  cash,  and  there  are  evi- 
dences in  your  hooks  of  such  a  loss  hav- 
ing been  covered  up.  It  is  my  painful 
duty  to  hand  you  over  to  the  authorities 
— that  is.  unless  you  are  able  to  restore 
tbc  funds,  in  which  case  wo  will  not  pros 
ecute  you." 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  my  breath  I  de- 
nied the  charge.  Of  course  my  denial  had 
no  effect.  I  asked  that  the  cashier  be 
called,  and  my  request  was  granted.  He 
came  in,  showing  no  especial  concern  to 
one  who  did  not  suspect  him  as  I  did. 
I  saw  evidences,  especially  in  his  eye.  that 
he  was  carrying  a  big  load. 


"Mr.  Wilcox,"  I  said,  "did  I  not  call 
your  attention  yesterday  before  closing 
to  an  irregularity  I  had  discovered  in 
my  books?" 

"You  did,  but  I  had  not  time  to  inves- 
tigate it." 

"Why,"  I  said,  turning  to  the  president/ 
"should  I  call  attention  to  a  deficit  I  was 
attempting  to  cover  up." 

"I  know  nothing  about  what  Mr.  Twin- 
ing  wished  to  call  my  attention  to,"  the 
cashier  put  in.  "For  a  week  past  I  have 
been  at  work  on  my  books  nights  with  a 
view  to  discover  this  deficiency.  He  might 
have  wished  to  speak  of  some  other  mat- 
ter." 

It  was  all  clear  to  me.  Wilcox  had 
used  $20,000  of  the  bank's  funds  and  had 
been  tampering  with  my  books  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  had  been  covering  up  such 
a  deficiency.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was 
ruined  and  broke  down,  crying  like  a 
baby.  This  was  considered  evidence  ofi 
my  guilt.  I  was  turned  over  to  the  man 
I  have  spoken  of,  who  was  a  constable, 
taken  to  jail  and  put  in  a  cell. 

My  attorney  made  a  lamentable  failure 
of  my  defense.  I  w-as  convicted  and  sent 
to  State  prison  for  ten  years. 

I'pon  entering  the  prison  I  formed  a 
resolution  as  to  what  I  would  do  as  soon 
as  I  got  out — I  would  kill  the  man  who 
had  ruined  me.  My  first  resolve  was  tO{ 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  giving  him  an 
equal  chance  with  me  for  his  life.  But 
upon  consideration  I  saw  no  justice  in: 
this,  and  resolved  to  kill  him  on  sight. 
But  to  do  this  I  would  have  to  suffer 
death  on  the  gallows  or  Imprisonment  for 
life.  My  final  plan  was  to  go  to  his  house 
at  night,  kill  him  secretly  and  fly  to  some 
foreign  country.  From  this  determina- 
tion I  never  swerved. 

As  soon  as  I  was  discharged  I  went  toj 
the  nearest  ocean  port,  learned  all  about 
the  sailing  vessels  and  fixed  the  date  ofi 
my  revenge  for  a  day  and  hour  to  enable 
me  to  reach  a  ship  just  as  she  was  sail- 
ing. Then  I  went  to  the  city  where  I  had 
been  ruined  and  where  my  enemy  lived. 
He  was  still  cashier  of  the  same  bank 
where  I  had  been  employed  and  lived  in, 
the  same  house. 

When  all  was  ready  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  several  days  to  expire  before  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  on  which  I  intended 
to  leave.  During  this  interval  I  kept  con- 
tinually brooding  on  my  ruined  life,  those 
terrible  years  in  prison  and  the  miserable 
future  before  me.  The  result  was  that  I 
could  scarcely  wait  for  my  revenge.  Hut 
the  hands  of  the  world's  clock  never  stop, 
and  at  last  the  night  for  my  work  came 
round. 

Having  reached  Wilcox's  house.  I  bored 
a  hole  in  a  rear  door,  sawed  out  a  piece 
of  the  panel  large  enough  to  insert  my 
arm  and  shot  the  bolts.  I  had  been  in  the 
house  when  I 'was  employed  by  the  bank 
and  had  recently  taken  pains  to  learn  that 
Wilcox  slept  in  a  room  by  himself,  and 
-what  room  he  occupied.  Therefore,  though 
I  had  a  4antern  with  me.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  use  il.  - 

Nevertheless  I  found  that  I  must  take 
risks.  (Jetting  into  a  room  with  which 
I  was  not  familiar  and  not  hearing  any 
one  breathing  hard  as  in  sleep,  I  flashed 
my  light  in  order  to  get  my  bearings.  I 
turned  it  rapidly  here  and  there  till  it 
fell  on  a  child's  crib,  and  before  I  realized 
■what  I  was  doing  a  flood  of  bright  light 
fell  on  the  .face  of- a  baby  I  should  say 
about  six  months  of  age,  and  before  I 
could  turn  my  lantern  aside  two  eyes  were 
blinking  at  the  dazzling  rays. 

The  next  thing  for  that  child  to  do 
would  be  to  cry,  and  that  would  send  me 
back  within  walls  and  without  any  re- 
venge. I  resorted  to  a  desperate  expe- 
dient. 1  went  to  the  child  and  began  to 
hum  a  tune  in  a  low  voice.  Still  it  fre'tted. 
Then,  knowing  that  there  was  no  one  but 
the  child  and  myself  in  the  room,  with 
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the  door  to  the  adjoining  room  closed  and 
the  door  by  which  I  had  entered  from  the 
hall  also  closed,  I  concluded  to  light  the 
gas,  though  I  kept  it  turned  pretty  low. 
Then  I  went  back  to  continue  my  efforts 
to  quiet  the  child. 

The  moment  the  little  fellow  saw  me 
he  smiled  at  me. 

If  you  can  conceive  of  an  ugly  storm 
suddenly  giving  way  before  balmy  sun- 
shine you  can  understand  the  murder  in 
my  heart  melting  before  that  child's 
smile.  I  crooked  my  forefinger  and  held 
it  up  to  the  little  fellow,  and  he  clutched 
it.  There's  a  line  in  poetry,  "Baby  fin- 
gers, waxen  touches,"  that  when  I  read 
it  always  reminds  me  of  that  boy's  grasp. 
Then  he  caught,  sight  of  a  seal  ring  on 
my  little  finger  my  mother  had  given  me 
and  let  go  my  forefinger  to  investigate  the 
ring. 

I  had  come  into  that  house  to  kill  that 
boy's  father.  For  the  first  time  the  horror 
of  such  a  revenge  became  apparent  to  me. 
Before  the  child's  confiding  smile,  his  in- 
nocent eyes,  under  his  waxen  touch,  the 
injury  I  was  intending  to  do  him  through 
his  father  passed  back  into  the  horrible 
imprisonment  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

The  door  that  led  to  the  adjoining  room 
opened  and  Wilcox,  in  night  clothes,  en- 
tered. He  stared  at  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then,  recognizing  me,  exclaimed: 

"Twining!  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I  came  to  kill  you.  Your  boy  has  saved 
you  life." 

"If  it  were  not  for  him  and  his  mother 
I  would  gladly  have  you  run  a  knife 
through  me  at  this  moment." 

"And  for  his  and  his  mother's  pake  I 
forgive  you." 

Beckoning  me  to  follow  him,  he  went 
into  the  hall,  down  on  the  main  floor  and 
into  the  library. 

"Twining,"  he  said,  brokenly,  "you  are 
a  noble  fellow." 

"I  might  have  been  had  you  not  put 
murder  into  my  heart." 

"It  was  I,  not  yourself,  (hat  effected 
a  temporary  change  in  you.  You  have 
been  recalled  to  what  you  were  by  my 
innocent  boy.  God  grant  he  may  never 
know  that  to  save  myself  I  ruined  you.J' 

"He  never  shall  know  it  from  me,  and 
if  I  can  help  it  he  shall  never  know  it 
from  any  one  else.  I  will  keep  the  secret 
for  him  and  from  him.  But  that  'defi- 
ciency— it  is  still  a  loss? 

"I  have  gained  the  money  to  repay  it 
long  ago.  I  should  have  done  so  and  had 
the  strength  to  exonerate  you,  but  I  could 
not  own  my  meanness." 

"You  needn't  do  that  now.  1  will  con- 
fess to  what  I  denied.  If  you  wish  to 
make  restitution  through  me,  do  so,  I 
will  keep  that  secret,  too." 

"There  is  a  better  way.  I  can  send  it 
anonymously." 

And  so  it  was  that  an  innocent  child 
saved  me  from  murder,  enabled  his  father 
to  restore  the  funds  he  had  taken  and  to 
exonerate  me. — Edward  Huntington. 


A  Simple  Water  Filter. 


As  many  of  our  readers  know  the  water 
supply  of  a  farm  is  often  one  of  diffi- 
culty. Many  wells  are  so  near  the  house 
or  buildings  that  contamination  from 
drainage  is  only  a  matter  of  time  in  many 
cases,  and  moreover  uncovered  wells  are 
often  contaminated  by  dust,  straws,  ver 
min,  etc.  They  cannot  be  considered 
safe,  as  any  of  the  foreign  matter  may 
contain  the  germs  of  disease  communi- 
cable to  those  drinking  the  water.  For 
such  cases  there  is  the  safeguard  which 
is  obtained  by  boiling.  There  is.  how- 
ever, water  which,  though  fit  for  do- 
mestic use,  has  an  unpleasant  appearance 
I  due  to  suspended  matter.  There  are  many 
good  filters  on  the  market,  but  they  re- 
quire more  attention  and  care  than  is 
usually  given  to  them.    A  home-made  one 


which  is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
expensive, is  constructed  as  follows:  The 
draining  hole  of  a  12-16  inch  clean,  new 
flower-pot  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  glass  tube,  about  6  inches 
in  length  and  one-half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, arranged  so  as  to  protrude  exter- 
nally about  4  inches.  A  thin  layer  of 
pieces  of  clean  stone  or  broken  pot  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  cov- 
ered by  an  inch  or  so  of  fine  gravel.  On 
this  draining  bed  a  layer  of  6  to  8  inches 
of  fine,  sharp,  washed  sand  is  placed,  cov- 
ered by  a  piece  of  filter-paper  or  blot- 
ting paper,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  few 
small  stones  to  prevent  the  sand  being 
stirred  up  by  the  pouring  of  the  water. 
Also  the  paper  serves  to  retain  some  of 
the  suspended  matter.  Four  to  six  in- 
ches will  remain  for  water.  Like  all  other 
filters,  this  one  requires  cleaning  and  re- 
filling at  intervals,  and  should  be  provided 
with  a  wooden  cover.  A  convenient  stand 
can  be  made  out  of  a  cube  sugar  box 
stood  on  end,  through  the  top  of  which  a 
hole  is  made  for  the  cork  and  tube. — J. 
W.  T. 


Points  for  the  Housewife. 


Use  glass  fruit  jars  to  keep  cooking 
raisins  moist. 

When  mending  gloves,  use  cotton  in- 
stead of  silk,  as  the  latter  will  cut  the 
kid.  Always  mend  from  the  inside  of  a 
glove  and  use  a  very  fine  needle. 

To  prevent  cream  from  dripping,  rub 
outside  of  the  cream  pitcher  with  butter 
before  using. 

Raw  potato  grated  and  applied  to  a 
burn  will  give  almost  instant  relief.  An 
other  good  remedy  is  butter  and  then  bak- 
ing soda.  Another  remedy  for  small 
burns  is  to  cover  immediately  with  white 
of  egg.  It  almost  instantly  relieves  all 
pain.  An  old  fashioned  remedy  for  burns 
— and  a  good  one,  too — is  a  paste  made  of 
molasses  and  flour. 

Underground  vegetables,  roots  and  tu- 
bers and  also  the  vegetables  whose  stalk 
is  eatable  should  be  cooked  in  unsalted 
water,  as  salt  has  a  tendency  to  toughen 
their -woody  fibre. 

Lettuce  can  be  kept  crisp  and  fresh  for 
several  days  if  cleaned  and  put  in  glass 
jars.  Screw  in  the  cover  but  use  no  rub- 
bers. '  Celery  can  be  kept  fresh  by  wrap- 
ping in  damp  cloth  or  gunny  sack  and 
put  in  dark  place. 

After  washing  the  kitchen  shelves  and 
drain  boards,  rub  with  lemon  and  all 
stains,  will  disappear. 

Cover  your  flatirons  while  heating  and 
it  will  not  require  more  than  half  as 
much  fuel  on  ironing  day.  One  housewife 
used  the  rim  from  a"  cherry  box  to  put 
through  the  hole-  in  the  bottom  of  an  old 
"granite  pan  for  a  handle,  and  this  made 
a  very  astisfactory  cover  for  her  flatirons, 
the  handle  thus  made  making  it  much 
easier  to  life  and  replace. 

Avoid  the  combination  of  fish  and  ice 
creMm  at  one  meal,  for  there  is  danger 
of  ptohiaine  poisoning. 

Few  people  drink  water  enough  or  take 
sufficient  watery  food.  Sipping  stimu- 
lates the  circulation  much  more  than  does 
•  lapid  drinking. 

Ventilation  cannot  be  accompanied  by 
simply  letting  the  pure  air  in:  the  bad 
air  must  be  let  out.  Open  windows  from 
both  top  and  bottom. 

Some  one  has  given  the  following  ex- 
cellent advice:  Drink  less,  breathe  more, 
eat  less,  chew  more;  ride  less,  walk  more: 
clothe  less,  bathe  more:  worry  less,  work 
more:  waste  less,  give  more;  write  less, 
read  more;  preach  less,  practice  more. 


Dittersdorf — "Here' come  two  evil  look- 
ing rascals.  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  we 
were  held  up."        ■  < 

Eieinz-»— "I'm  afraid  so.  By  the  by, 
here's  that  dollar  you  lent  me  this  morn- 
ing." 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


READ  — 

ARIZONA,  T H  K  47th  STAR,  by  Governor  Richard  E.  Sloan 
FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  15  cents. 


Alaneda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  Prom  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  CaJ. 


Works  Both  Ways. 


A  company-promoter  advertised  for  an 
office  boy.  He  received  a  hundred  replies. 
Out  of  the  hundred  he  selected  ten,  and 
with  the  writers  of  these  ten  replies  he 
had  a  personal  interview.  His  final  choice 
fell  upon  a  bright  youth,  to  whom  he 
said:  "My  boy,  I  like  your  appearance  and 
your  manner  very  much.  I  think  you  may 
do  for  the  place.  Did  you  bring  a  charac- 
ter?" "No  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  can 
go  home  and  get  it."  "Very  well ;  come 
back  tomorrow  morning  with  it,  and  if 
it  is  satisfactory  I  dare  say  I  shall  en- 
gage you."  Late  that  afternoon  the  fin- 
ancier was  surprised  by  the  return  of  the 
candidate.  "Well,"  he  said  cheerily,  "have 
you  got  your  character?"  "No,"  answered 
the  boy;  "but  I've  got  yours— an'  I  ain't 
coming! " 


HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BOY?  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
one.  We  want  country  homes  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  Arrangements  to  suit.  oHILDRENS' 
HOME  SOCIETY,  1478  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


Apple  butter  is  made  with  new  unfer- 
mented  cider.  Fill  a  preserving  kettle 
with  fresh  cider  and  boil  it  down  one  half. 
Repeat  this  until  you  have  the  desired 
quantity.  It  is  well  to  do  this  the  day 
before  making  the  apple  butter.  To  ev- 
ery four  gallons  of  boiled  cider  allow  a 
half  bushel  of  nice,  juicy  apples,  pared,- 
cored  and  quartered.  Nearly  fill  a  large 
kettle  with  cider  and  put  in  as  many  ap- 
ples as  it  will  cover.  Stir  it  often,  and 
when  the  apples  are  soft  stir  it  contin- 
uously until  they  are  a  pulp.  Cook  and 
stir  until  the  butter  is  dark  brown  and 
as  thick  as  marmalade.  Add  boiled  cider 
if  it  becomes  too  thick';  and  apples,  if  too 
thin.  It  requires  no  sugar.  Spices  can 
be  added  if  liked,  but  we  think  it  better 
without  them.  When  cold  put  in  stone 
jars  and  «cover;  it  is  not  necessary  to  seal 
them. 


I, EARN  WIRELESS  AND  R.  R.  TEL- 
EGRAPHY! Shortage  of  fully  10,000  op- 
erators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  ex- 
tensive "wireless"  developments;  we  op- 
erate under  direct  supervision  of  tele- 
graph officials  and  positively  place  all 
students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. NAT'L  TELEGRAPH  INST.,  Cin- 
cinnati. Philadelphia.  Memphis.  Daven- 
port, la.,  Columbus,  S.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  o Hi  <•<•<•: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn.     ...  2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson..    ..  2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart  1 .00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick     1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  60 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Mushrooms,  by  Falconer   1.00 

The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
<t«7  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"Bread,"  said  the  lecturer,  "is  the  coi 
nerston,e  of  health." 

■"By 'Jove,  Polly,"  said  .Jinks,  on  the  «  d 
Home,  "that  fellow  must  have  heard  of 
your  biscuits." — Harper's  Weekly. 


"I  hear  .lones,  the  sea  captain,  is  in 
bard  luck.  He  married  ;i  girl  and  she  ran 
away  from  him." 

"Yes,  he  took  her  for  a  mate,  but  she 
was  a  skipper."— Princeton  Tiger. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


I  Broomcorn  Seed,  fler  ton.  . .  .$20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

|  Canary    3"L.@  3%c 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  5,  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Several  descriptions  have  been  shaded 
somewhat  since  last  week,  but  the  market 
appears  a  little  steadier.  The  volume  of 
local  business  is  very  small,  however,  as 
growers  are  holding  back  and  few  buy- 
ers care  to  pay  present  figures. 

California  Club   $1.50  01.56 

Sonora    1.70  ©1.75 

White  Australian    1.62 '/.. ©1.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  @J.55 

Northern  Bluesteni    1.62'...@1.70 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

Turkey  Red    1.55  ©1.07% 

BARLEY. 

While  export  shipments  have  been 
large,  arrivals  at  the  warehouses  have 
been  larger,  and  the  accumulation  is  the 
heaviest,  in  years.  There  is  considerable 
pressure  to  dispose  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
and  the  market  accordingly  remains  in  a 
rather  easy  condition,  further  concessions 
being  made  on  the  best  offerings  of  both 
feed  and  brewing  grades.  Very  little  of 
the  latter  will  bring  over  $1.05,  and  $1 
is  quoted  as  to])  price  for  feed.  Future 
bailey  is  considerably  lower. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ...  $1 .02 1  ■<  <fi  1.07 1/2 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   97'j@1.00 

Common  Feed    90    @  95 

OATS. 

Arrivals  at  the  central  distributing 
points  have  been  extremely  heavy,  as 
there  has  been  a  general  desire  to  get  the 
crop  under  cover  before  another  rain. 
Stocks  in  local  warehouses  have  been  in- 
creased by  2458  tons  during  the  last 
month.  There  is  not  much  local  demand, 
and  this  market  is  dull  and  weak.  Some 
large  lots  of  oats  are  being  shipped  from 
here  to  the  northern  markets,  reversing 
the  usual  movement  at  this  season. 

Red  Feed   $1.40  @1.50 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.80  ©1.65 

Black    1.30  @1.60 

CORN. 

Prices  show  very  little  variation,  as 
there  is  really  not  enough  movement  to 
establish  definite  values.  All  local  grades 
are  closely  cleaned  up.  and  supplies  of 
eastern  are  very  small  in  this  market. 

Small  Round  Yellow  $1.87 "  . (5x)1.92 1 

Eastern  Yellow    1.57':.@1.62% 

Eastern  White    1.57 1.62 VG 

RYE 

Values  are  largely  nominal,  as  there 
is  no  movement  of  any  consequence  in 
this  market.  Offerings  are  held  at  a  slight 
advance. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.65  ©1.70 

BEANS. 

Arrivals  this  week  have  been  of  com- 
paratively small  proportions,  as  thresh- 
ing in  most  districts  has  been  delayed  by 
the  rain.  Prices  in  the  city  market  show 
numerous  variations,  several  lines  being 
marked  up.  but  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore values  are  definitely  established 
Some  decline  is  expected  as  soon  as  the 
movement  becomes  general.  The  new  crop 
meets  with  a  fair  demand.  The  lima 
crop  seems  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
was  at  first  expected,  and  the  rain  has 
not  caused  any  serious  damage,  though  it 
may  have  reduced  the  average  quality  of 
the  beans  to  some  extent.  The  Associa- 
tion goes  on  record  as  opposing  the  spec- 
ulative bull  movement.  According  to  a 
Sacramento  report,  the  production  totals 
1,100,000  bags  limas;  508,000  bags  large 
white:  140,000  bags  small  white;  439,500 
bags  pink;  121.250  bags  bayos;  70,000  bags 
blackeyes;  and  120,250  bags  of  other  va- 
rieties. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   $4.75  ©5.10 

Blackeyes    5.50  ©5.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.60  ©4.75 

Garvan/.os    2.25  ©2.40 

Morse  Beans    1.75    (8  2.00 

Small   Whites    3.75  @3.90 

Large  Whites    3.85  ©4.00 

Limas    4.75  ©5.00 

Pea    4.25  @4.50 

rink    5.25    (5  5.50 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  still  in  rather  small  sup 
ply,  but  is  beginning  to  move  fairly  well 
undei'  a  strong  demand.  Prices  are  quoted 
somewhat  higher,  being  the  highest  for 
this  time  of  year  in  several  years.  Timo 
thy  has  advanced  quite  sharply. 

Alfalfa    19    @20  c 


Flaxseed    5    ©  5VGC 

Hemp    3    @  3V"c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.50©  3.75 

FLOUR. 

There  is  not  much  feature  to  the  local 
market.  Northern  mills  are  busy,  with  a 
large  export  business,  but  the  consuming 
trade  here  is  not  coming  into  the  market 
to  any  great  extent,  as  many  buyers  an- 
ticipate a  further  reduction  of  prices.  Val- 
ues are  steady  at  the  recent  decline. 

Cal.  Family  Exthas  $5.60    @6.00  1 

Bakers-  Extras    5.60  @6.00 

Superfine    4.40  ©4.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  ©5.00 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  show  some  increase  this  week, 
but  the  principal  shipments  consist  of  al- 
falfa, which  is  being  rushed  into  storage. 
Most  of  the  alfalfa  is  taken  for  shipment 
north,  but  as  there  is  quite  a  surplus  here 
at  the  moment  local  prices  are  a  little 
off.  A  quick  recovery  is  expected,  how- 
ever, as  there  is  a  good  demand  for  alfal- 
fa in  all  quarters.  The  alfalfa  meal  mills 
are  contracting  a  large  tonnage  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State,  and  local  dealers 
are  also  taking  a  lively  interest.  The  sur- 
plus of  grain  hay  is  gradually  cleaning 
ill),  and  most  descriptions  are  bringing 
better  prices,  though  local  dealers  attri- 
bute the  advance  to  the  increased  cost  of 
handling. 

Good  Wheat  Hay   $  9.50<&  13.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50©  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00©  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@12.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Prices  on  most  descriptions  are  very 
firmly  maintained,  as  there  is  a  strong 
demand  in  all  quarters,  and  the  most  de- 
sirable lines  are  very  scarce.  The  supply 
of  bran  in  San  Francisco  is  about  cleaned 
up.  Prices  are  already  considered  ex- 
treme, but  a  further  advance  would  not  be 
surprising.  Corn  feeds,  rolled  oats,  and 
barley  are  weak,  owing  to  the  decline  in 
the  raw  grains. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26. 50@ 27.50 

Cracked  Corn    3fi.00@37.00 

Middlings   35.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00.@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@22.50 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  principal  feature,  as  before,  is  the 
rush  of  tomatoes  on  the  market.  A  heavy 
stock  was  carried  over  from  last  week, 
and  on  top  of  this  arrivals  in  the  last 
few  days  have  been  extremely  large,  so 
that  offerings  are  far  above  the  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  local  market  to  absorb. 
Prices  show  a  further  depression,  and 
canners  are  buying  quite  freely  at  the 
inside  figure.  For  other  lines,  prices  are 
steady  to  firm,  some  descriptions  showing 
an  advance.  Onions  are  higher,  offerings 
being  comparatively  light  and  for  the 
most  part  in  strong  hands.  Summer 
squash  and  green  corn  are  in  light  sup- 
ply, and  show  a  slight  advance,  as  both 
lines  find  a  good  demand.  String  beans 
and  cabbage  are  rather  easy,  and  other 
lines  of  local  garden  truck  show  no 
change. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..$  1.05@  1.15 

Garlic,  per  lb   2'/L.@  3c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3©  5c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   20©  40c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   40(T/  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60@  75c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....       65©  85c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3©  6c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90@  1.00 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50©  2.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   40©  50c 

Carrots    65®  75c 

Okra.  per  box   35@  40c 

POTATOES. 
Offerings  of  all  descriptions  are  fully 
up  10  current  market,  requirements,  and 
prices  are  inclined  to  easiness,  the  current 
demand  being  rather  light.  Choice  Salinas 
stock  is  fairly  well  maintained,  but  river 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS 

in  anil  2ii  Acre  Tracts  of  RICH  LEVEL  LAND  now  being-  subdivided  ami 
offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  ottered.  Price  $75  |>er 
acre,  easy  terms. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  NO  TAXES. 

KINK  LAND  FOB  OBANGES,  LEMONS,  ALFALFA,  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.    HEALTHY  DISTRICT. 

Write  for  free  book  and  sample  contract  to 

GEORGE  X.  FLEMING,        -        -       505  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  POSTED  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA  ON  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LANDS. 


goods  are  lower.    Sweet  potatoes  are  firm- 
ly held  at  previous  quotations. 
Salinas  Burbanks.  per  sack.  .$1.45if/  1.00 

River  Whites,  per  box   65©  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

There  was  a  heavy  demand  for  large 
hens  for  a  few  days,  owing  to  the  Jewish 
holiday.  A  large  amount  of  eastern  stock 
intended  for  this  trade  arrived  late,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  demand  since  then  has 
been  light  the  market  is  badly  oversup- 
plied.  Prices  have  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained on  everything  but  roosters,  which 
are  a  little  lower,  though  all  lines  are 
rather  easy  at  the  moment.  Considerable 
interest  is  taken  in  turkeys,  though  the 
movement  is  not  yet  very  large. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00©  3.50 

Small  broilers    2.50©  3.00 

Fryers    4.00©  5.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large   6.50©  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00©  6.00 

Old  Roosters   

Young  Roosters   

Young  Roosters,  full  grown 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    2.50©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair  

Ducks   

Turkeys,  per  lb  

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  comparatively  small, 
and  dealers  have  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting  supplies,  especially  of  extras.  The 
latter  are  hardly  as  high  as  at  the  first 
of  the  week,  but  show  an  advance  over 
last  quotations.  Lower  grades  are  also 
a  little  higher. 

California  (extra),  per  lb  

Firsts   

Seconds   

EGGS. 

Eastern  stock  is  now  used  to  a 
extent,  and  storage  eggs  are  also  moving 
freely.  The  scarcity  of  fresh  stock  is  ac- 
cordingly not  so  strongly  felt,  and  extras 
are  easier. 

California  (extras),  per  do/. ...... .  45  c 

Firsts    42  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30  c 

CHEESE. 

New  flat  firsts  are  higher,  but  otherwise 
prices  are  unchanged. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16  c 

Firsts    14'oC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   1  «'._.<• 


4.00@  5.00 
5.50®  6.50 
i.50®  8.50 


2.50 
6.00@  8.00 
22  @  28c 


24  c 
31  e 
29  c 

large 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  weekly  report  sent  out  October  1. 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  shows 
that  the  fruit  season  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  During  the  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  22  cars  of  peaches  had  been  shipped, 
and  this  week  will  practically  see  the  end 
of  this  fruit.  The  pear  crop  will  also  be 
nearly  all  shipped  by  the  end  of  this  week. 
Twenty-five  cars  were  sent  out  last  week. 

Grapes  were  sent  forward  last  week  in 
large  quantity,  there  being  shipped  611 
cars.  'Phis  shipment  showed  a  large  gain 
over  the  week  previous,  and  was  caused 
by  the  growers  being  afraid  to  hold  ow- 
ing to  uncertainty  of  weather  conditions. 
In  commenting  upon  the  grape  situation. 
Manager  McKevitt  says:  "This  movement 
of  last  week  will  undoubtedly  be  the  heav- 
iest of  the  season.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  shipments  will  decrease 
from  this  time,  although  we  expect  to 
have  plenty  of  Tokays  to  offer  for  the 
next  two  or  possibly  three  weeks.  Some 
Cornichons  are  moving  and  there  are  still 
a  few  Malagas  available.  Very  few  Em- 
perors will  be  moved  until  Tokays  are 
finished,  or  nearly  so 


of  deciduous  fruits  were  as  follows,  com- 
pared with  1909: 

1909.  1!>10. 

Cherries                            249-'',  260a 

Apricots                            209 \-2  28ftl 

Peaches                          2,599",  2,5171 

Plums                              1.526',  1,552$ 

Pears                             2,598,4  2,330  I 

Grapes                          3,380 V,  3,186fl 

Apples                                692'/,  992 

Miscellaneous                      15U,  12 


11.131 


11,271 

Total  shipments  to  date  or  October  4 
have  been  11,440  as  compared  to  11, 541 
cars  to  same  date  last  year. 

The  San  Francisco  market  shows  a  lit- 
tle more  strength  in  some  lines,  with  less 
burdensome  supplies.  Local  trading  is 
confined  mostly  to  grapes  and  apples, 
though  there  is  still  a  fair  movement  of 
nutmeg  melons.  Late  Salway  peaches  are 
arming  from  Oregon,  and  a  lot  of  stock 
is  being  sold  from  storage,  but  arrivals 
from  California  points  are  about  over.  Ar- 
rivals of  grapes  continue  large,  but  large 
boxes  find  a  better  sale  here,  and  prices 
are  a  little  stronger.  Demand  for  eastern 
shipment  is  a  little  slack.  Prices  for  Mal- 
agas show  some  easiness.  Emperor 
grapes  are  beginning  to  move  East  from: 
some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  district.  A 
good  many  Zinfandels  have  been  sent  East- 
from  Lodi  this  season.  Locally,  wine 
grapes  are  higher,  owing  to  increased  de  > 
mand.  Second  crop  Muscats  and  Tokayi 
culls  are  being  delivered  to  the  wineries 
in  some  localities.  Apples  are  in  large- 
supply,  with  comparatively  little  demand 
for  shipment,  and  while  fancy  stock' 
brings  full  prices  ordinary  stock  is  easy. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Humboldt  crop 
has  been  sold  for  shipment  to  Australia. 
Many  driers  are  now  getitng  ready  lor  the 
season's  run.  Arrivals  of  nutmeg  melons 
are  smaller,  causing  an  advance,  but  wat-i 
ermelons  continue  plentiful  and  easy. 
Bartlett  pears  are  cleaned  up,  and  Win  ten 
Nelis  are  bringing  fair  prices.  Most  liiiefr. 
of  berries  are  doing  a  little  better.  Some 
cranberries  are  arriving.  Coos  Bay  stock 
bringing  $3  to  $4  per  box,  and  eastern  up 
to  $9  per  barrel,  though  the  demand  so  far 
is  rather  light.  Prunes  are  cleaned  up. 
and  late  red  plums  are  moving  at  quota 
tions.  Persimmons  and  pomegranates  are 
beginning  to  appear,  but  so  far  do  not  fig 
lire  largely  in  the  current  business.  San 
Francisco  market  prices  are  quoted  as  fol 
lows: 

Grapes— Seedless,  per  box..  .$  LOO'S  1.15, 
Wine  Grapes,  per  ton   1 0.00 ti  15.00 


Isabellas,  per  crate. 

Muscat,  per  box  

Tokay,  per  box  

Black,  per  box  

Apples,  per  box — 

Gravensteins,  4  tier  .  . 

Other  varieties   

Fancy  Red.  4-tier 

Bellefleur   

Strawberries,  per  chest. 

Raspberries   

Huckleberries,  per  lb... 

Peaches,  large  box  

Plums,  per  box   

Quinces,  per  box   

Pears,  per  box . 


85( 

60  tg  85c 
I'"?/  85i 
■I  11  ft  60c 


1.20®  1.35 
35(8  60< 
wift 
75  ft 

4.00@ 

4.00(8 


:>oft 

.".Oft 


1.25 
90< 
5.0"  i 
6.0" 
7. 
65c 
75c 


75(8  1.01 

50@  75( 

winter  Nelis  Pears    1.00(8  1.2? 

50lfi  1.« 

1.00(8  1.51 

1.00(8  1.7-r 

50(8  S5< 
75(8 


Figs,  Black,  per  box  

White   

Watermelons,  per  do/.  

Cantaloupes,  per  box  

Pomegranates,  per  box   

DRIED  FRUITS. 


1.2." 


The  movement  from  packers  to  the  dis 
tributive  trade  is  fairly  active  in  all  line^ 
though  in  the  majority  of  fruits  offering: 
are  beginning  to  show  some  depletion 
No  change  has  been  made  in  prices  fo 
some  time,  everything  on  the  list  beini 
firm.  According  to  local  packers,  offer 
ings  in  growers'  hands  are  now  closet' 
cleaned  up,  with  the  exception  of  ralslB*| 
comparatively  few  of  which  have  beei 


Up  to  October  1,  the  carload  shipments  sold,  and  it  Is  hard  to  find  any  largi 
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lots  of  fruit  anywhere  in  the  country- 
New  evaporated  apples  are  not  yet  com- 
ing forward  very  freely,  but  many  driers 
are  preparing  for  a  long  run.  Prunes  are 
moving  off  rapidly.  The  first  shipments 
have  arrived  in  the  East,  and  are  said  to 
show  unusually  fine  quality.  Shipments 
by  sea  to  France  and  Germany  have  been 
unusually  large,  and  buyers  for  this  busi- 
ness are  still  in  the  market.  Drying  is 
about  over,  and  packers  now  have  nearly 
all  the  stock,  most  of  the  ordinary  sizes 
having  already  been  distributed.  Apri- 
cots are  extremely  firm  and  scarce,  and 
the  few  lots  still  in  growers'  hands  are 
held  at  extreme  prices.  Peaches  are  in- 
clined to  easiness  in  the  East,  but  are 
firm  here,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  find  a  strong  market  when  the  cold 
weather  begins.  Old  fruits  are  closely 
cleaned  up  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and 
arrivals  of  the  new  crop  have  so  far  been 
small,  but  the  trade  in  general  is  buying 
conservatively.  The  raisin  market  is 
rather  unsettled,  with  rumors  of  a  bear 
movement  in  some  quarters,  and  few 
packers  are  buying  actively  at  present. 
Spot  supplies,  however,  are  very  small 
both  here  and  in  the  East,  and  the  situa- 
tion on  the  whole  is  considered  favorable 
for  the  new  crop. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    lV->@  8  c 

Figs,  blacg    4% @  AV-,c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6i/>c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13VL.@14  c 

Peaches    5%  @  6 Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  514c 

30s,  premium  of  lV>c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3,,'.>@  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3M>c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Ordinary  oranges  have  been  marked 
down,  and  several  other  changes  appear, 
but  none  of  any  importance.  The  San 
Francisco  market  is  quiet,  though  trading 
is  about  -normal  for  this  time  of  year, 
attention  being  still  turned  largely  to 
deciduous  fruits. 
Oranges — 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancv.$  3.00@  4.00 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    3.50@  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00(g)  5.50 

Standard    2.50@  3.00 

Limes    6.50@  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00®  3.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

It  is  reported  that  almonds  are  moving 
better  since  the  new  walnut  prices  were 
announced,  though  there  is  some  talk  of 
prices  being  shaded  on  new  almonds. 
There  has,  however,  been  no  quotable 
change  in  prices.  Almonds  are  being  re- 
ceived at  the  Yuba  City  warehouse,  and  a 
good  many  are  being  shipped.  Walnuts 
have  been  arriving  at  the  warehouses  for 
some  time,  and  the  shipment  of  several 
cars  is  reported.  There  are  very  few  nuts 
of  either  description  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade,  and  there  is  considerable  demand, 
but  many  buyers  feel  that  prices  are  too 
high,  and  are  inclined  to  hold  off. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V.C 

IXL    15M-C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14 Vic 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y»c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17V'C 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


HONEY. 

Local  prices,  as  quoted  below,  are  un- 
changed. The  market  is  fairly  firm,  with 
a  good  demand  and  about  the  usual  move- 
ment for  this  time  of  year.  Quite  a  lot 
of  San  Diego  honey  has  been  shipped  to 
Europe,  about  32  tons  being  sent  out  a 
few  days  ago. 

Comb— White    14    @18  c 

Extracted— Water  White   8V4@  9%C 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    4Vi@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27V1>@30  c 

Dark    23    @25  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  are  unchanged  and  the  market 
shows  little  feature,  sales  continuing  slow. 
1910  contracts    12%@16%c 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 
There  has  been  no  change  of  any  par- 
ticular consequence  as  far  as  prices  are 
concerned.  Beef  continues  very  firm,  but 
mutton  is  inclined  to  weakness,  and  hogs 
are  also  easier,  with  supplies  about  suffi- 
cient for  the  current  demand. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8y2@  9  c 

Cows    8    @  8VjC 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9V4@10  c 

Ewes   9    @  9V4c 

Lambs    11  @lli/2s 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13V2C 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Hogs  are  a  little  lower  and  lambs 
higher.  Otherwise  changes  are  of  little 
importance. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   5    @  5V4c 

No.  2    5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4    @  4V>c 

No.  2    3    @  3y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V4@  2%c 

Calres:   i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5 V4 @  5M>c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9    @  9V4c 

150  to  250  lbs   9 Vic 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   41{.@  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  4V4c 

Ewes    4    @  4  Vic 

Lambs    6    @  6 Vic 

WOOL. 

Little  interest  has  been  taken  in  wool 
of  late  and  prices  are  largely  nominal,  no 
changes  being  noted. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free   9    @11  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   7    @10  c 

Northern    7    @10  c 

Southern    15  @17y2c 

Middle  Counties    18    (3>19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 

HIDES. 

No  further  change  has  occurred.  The 
market  is  still  rather  quiet,  buyers  being 
unwilling  to  take  hold,  and  there  is  ac- 
cordingly some  easiness  in  prices. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  16  lbs..  8M..C 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . . .  8%c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8V>c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18y2c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17Vl>c 

Dry  CaK,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs    24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60  @  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17U0  lbs.  up.  $2750300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27t 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200 W25' 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(?i)200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(^150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250ffi)300 

1100  lbs.   200(3)225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  you  are  reasonably  sure  that  your 
product  is  right;  that  its  price  is  what 
the  public  ought  to  pay  for  it;  that  the 
logical  channels  of  distribution  are  open; 
that  your  advertisements  tell  your  story 
plainly;  that  the  mediums  used  are  read 
by  the  class  you  want  to  reach,  and  still 
the  returns  are  not  satisfactory,  there  is 
just  two  more  things  to  do — increase 
your  appropriation  and  persist. — Mahin. 


Two  new  advertisements  of  old  reliable 
houses  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  The  Fancher  Creek  Nur- 
series, of  Fresno,  commence  the  season 
by  making  a  strong  announcement  of  what 
they  have  to  offer  the  growers.  Mr.  George 
C.  Roeding,  tire  president  of  the  company- 
has  made  the  name  of  his  nurseries  stand 
for  progressiveness,  true  to  name  and  hon- 
esty. Not  only  will  this  firm  have  the 
usual  line  of  trees,  but  will  offer  their 
Calimyrna  Fig  as  well  as  many  of  Lu- 
ther Burbank's  latest  creations. 


Plant  bulbs  now  is  the  admonition  of 
the  C.  C.  Morse  Co.,  of  this  city.  This  firm 
is  also  one  of  the  best  in  seed  lines  on 
this  Coast.  They  have  a  large  line  of 
bulbs,  mostly  imported,  now  ready  for  the 
trade.  Many  years  of  square  dealing  has 
built  up  a  wonderful  trade  for  this  firm, 
and  our  readers  will  not  regret  buying 
from  them. 


Thomas  R.  Hanna,  of  Martinez,  who 
has  the  agency  for  the  Friend  Power 
Sprayer  for  the  Coast,  comiiiences  his  ad- 
vertising this  week.  While  Mr.  Hanna  is 
not  so  well  known  in  commercial  lines, 
yet  he  is  a  good  horticulturist  and  with  a 
good,  strong  machine  to  exploit  we  be- 
lieve he  will  secure  his  share  of  the  trade 
in  the  sprayer  line  this  season. 


One  of  the  most  successful  horse  im- 
porting firms  is  that  of  the  McLaughlin 
Bros.,  who  have  headquarters  in  the  East 
as  well  as  Oakland,  Cal.  In  a  recent  note 
to  us  they  state  that,  "We  have  shown 
horses  this  fall  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair, 
the  California  State  Fair  and  the  New 
York  Fair  with  results  as  follows:  At 
the  California  State  Fair  our  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions  won  every 
first  prize  except  one,  including  the  Cham- 
pionship of  both  breeds.  At  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  our  Percheron  stallions  won 
fifteen  first  prizes  and  our  two-year-old 
was  Champion  over  all  ages.  Our  French 
Coach  stallions  won  every  single  prize. 
At  the  New  York  State  Fair  our  Perch- 
eron stallions  won  every  first  prize  and 
Championship  while  our  French  Coach 
stallions  won  every  prize  competed  for. 
This  record  of  winnings  at  the  three  rep- 
resentative fairs  of  this  country  repre- 
senting the  East,  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Far  West  is  a  record  that  has  never  been 
equalled  or  even  approached  by  any  other 
firm." 


A  telegram  from  an  Eastern  fruit  brok- 
erage firm  states  that  if  prices  are  main- 
tained firmly  on  this  Coast  on  raisins,  that 
a  heavy  demand  will  develop  from  the 
East  and  Canada  and  that  prices  will  ad- 
vance. The  crop  seems  to  be  short  every- 
where. The  fact  that  the  market  through 
the  East  is  nearly  bare  of  prunes  and 
apricots  and  that  peaches  are  closely  sold 
out,  indicates  a  high  price  for  all  kinds  of 
dried  fruits  the  coming  year. 


■  According  to  the  St.  Helena  Star  the 
best  prices  paid  for  any  grapes  in  that 
section  is  $12  per  ton  and  the  minimum 
price  is  $10.  In  the  Schilling  vineyards 
of  Spring  Mountain,  wine  making  has  be- 
gun and  the  grapes  are  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity, carrying  a  high  percentage  of  sugar. 
At  Zinfandel,  .1.  H.  Wheeler  is  crushing 
his  own  grapes  only  this  year  and  ex- 
pects to  have  about  225,000  gallons  of 
wine. 


The  Watsonville  Pajaronian  reports 
that  up  to  last  Wednesday  1582  cars  of 
apples  have  been  shipped  from  the  sta- 
tion at  that  place.  Up  to  the  same  time 
last  year  but  824  cars  had  gone  out.  One 
day  last  week  a  new  shipping  record  was 
established  when  72  carloads  were  billed 
out.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  ex- 
perienced over  car  shortage,  but  it  is 
thought  from  now  on  there  will  lie  no 
trouble. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
cliardlst  in  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-live  years  elose  observation 
and  investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 
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REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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THAT  TRACTS 


PRICE  $1750 

Owing  to  the  special  construction  of  the  drive  wheels  this 
machine  will  give  more  draw-bar  pull  with  less  weight  on  the 
drivers  than  is  possible  with  round  clcated  wheels,  and  what  is 
just  as  important,  it  will  not  roll  and  pack  the  ground  when  used 
on  plowed  land. 

It  is  equipped  with  a  30  B.II.P.  engine  mounted  low  on  the 
frame,  eliminating  practically  all  vibration.  This  engine  is  built 
specially  for  traction  service  and  is  of  very  simple  and  durable 
construction,  easy  to  operate,  and  cheap  to  maintain. 

In  ordinary  plowing  this  outfit  will  easily  plow  an  acre  an 
hour,  pulling  four  furrows  and  using  less  than  :i  gallons  of  dis- 
tillate per  acre.  The  engine  can  also  be  run  stationary  for  pump- 
ing water  or  any  other  purpose. 

For  further  information  write  for  circular  to 

JOHNSON  TRACTOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,   Stockton,  Cal, 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL..  318  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Wells  Fargo  Bdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  Bdg..  Loa  Ansele*.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth )  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATES  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N,  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 


Pat.  Pending. 


Write  for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

C0VINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Hi'kai.  Pkkss. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


GAS  ENGINES 


REBUILT  AND  PRACTICALLY 
AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

All  our  rebuilt  Gas  Engines  are  placed  In  good  shape,  and  will  do  the  woik. 
Cot  the  Price  In  Two— by  buying  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps  and  Pipe  of 

STANDARD   TOOL  WD  MACHINE  WORKS, 
1429  Mission  SL,   San  Francisco. 


GR 


In  constant  use  for  15  years. 
Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 


Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Use  it  on  your  Harvesters. 


All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  » 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Coast  Valleys  of  California. 

When  we  remarked  last  week  upon  the  greater 
grlcultural  activity  in  the  great  interior  valley 
f  California  than  in  the  coast  valleys,  we  simply 
lluded  to  current  development  history  and  did 
ot  intend  to  reflect  at  all  upon  the  desirability  or 
otentiality  of  the  coast  valleys  of  the  State.  The 
ride  open  areas  of  the  interior  valleys  have 
fforded  greater  opportunities  for  development 


terprises,  if  wisely  planned  and  projected  upon 
good  lands,  would  multiply  the  instances  of  satis- 
factory settlement  of  satisfied  home  seekers. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  remarkable  development  in 
the  interior  valley  to  which  we  referred  last  week. 

The  coast  valleys  were  first  chosen  for  agri- 
cultural settlement.  The  old  missions,  which  were 
jointures  of  agriculture  and  religion,  were  all 
planted  in  these  valleys,  and  the  most  famous 
ranchos  of  the  pre-American  settlers  were  in  the 
charming  vales  between  the  several  ridges  of  the 


of  permanent  plantations  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, the  building  of  fine  farm  homes  and  other 
investments  on  the  land  and  the  growth  of  pros- 
perous towns  ministering  to  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Coastward  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the 
Coast  Range  are  still  to  be  found  the  sites  of 
some  of  our  greatest  agricultural  producing  enter- 
prises, and.  no  matter  how  great  the  interior  may 
become  by  virtue  of  its  distinctive  conditions  and 
the  products  favored  by  them,  the  coast  valleys 
will  advance  in  settlement  and  development  and 


A  Typical  View  in  a  California  Coast  Valley— Section  of  Napa  Valley  with  Vineyard  in  Foreground. 


iterprises  because  it  has  been  possible  to  secure 
ast  acreages  at  prices  which  justified  immense 
ipenditures  for  irrigation  and  the  attendant  cost 
f  subdivision  and  sale  in  small  tracts  suitable  for 
(dividual  purchasers  on  terms  which  made  the 
.nd  available  to  them.  There  has  been  a  re- 
arkable  increase  in  the  value  of  good  lands  thus 
"ought  into  production,  and  the  increase  has 
>en  largely  based  upon  the  experience  of  those 
ho  began  early  upon  such  lands.  Success  of  this 
ind  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  it  was 
mply  to  be  expected  that  later  development  en- 


Coast  Range  mountains.  The  first  American 
farmers  operated  in  these  valleys  also,  but  added 
thereto  other  lands  along  the  great  rivers  on  the 
way  to  the  mines  and  to  the  foothill  lands  which 
environed  the  early  mining  enterprises.  The 
great  plains  of  the  interior  valleys  lingered  in 
their  development  for  many  years  after  the  coast 
valleys  had  demonstrated  their  agricultural  and 
hoi  t  icultural  adaptations. 

In  the  coast  valleys,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
State,  therefore  there  came  first  subdivision  of 
ranches  into  farms  and  improvements  in  the  form 


constitute  exceedingly  desirable  districts  for  home 
making  and  for  the  development  id'  wealth  from 
the  land. 

Our  coast  valleys  are  only  small  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  State  and  to  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terior stretches  of  plains,  mesas  and  foothills. 
Many  of  them  would  really  constitute  very  large 
valleys  in  most  other  States.  Some  of  them,  with 
their  environing  hill  country  are  really  larger 
than  some  of  the  small  States  of  this  nation. 
Taken  together  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  a 
( Continued  on  Page  904,) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Krancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Oct.  11,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

I  em  ] 
ture 

>era- 
Dala. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini 
mum 

Kureka  

.12 

.69 

2 .24 

66 

4s 

Red  Blurt' 

.03 

.44 

1.2* 

92 

54 

Sacramento 

.26 

.46 

.66 

94 

56 

San  Francisco... 

.18 

.23 

.59 

89 

50 

San  Jose  

.06 

.15 

.50 

92 

41 

Kresno   

.42 

1.42 

.55 

98 

54 

Independence... 

.00 

.99 

.52 

88 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.12 

.53 

.71 

92 

50 

.02 

.07 

.20 

90 

54 

.00 

.23 

.20 

76 

58 

The  W  eek. 


The  University  Soil  Convention  held  in  Los  An- 
geles last  week  was  one  of  the  most  notable  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  the  State  from  the  point  of  view 
of  concrete  and  maintained  interest.  For  four  and 
one  half  days  the  convention  rilled  nearly  all  the 
daylight  hours,  with  from  three  to  five  hundred 
people  participating.  AH  the  counties  of  southern 
California  were  represented,  and  there  were  many 
from  beyond  these  limits.  We  have  never  at- 
tended an  assembly  which  manifested  such  con- 
centrated attention  upon  the  subject  matter  and 
such  evident  satisfaction  with  the  speakers  who 
expounded  it.  When  it  is  remembered  thai  the 
discussions  were  always  verging  upon  technical 
aspects  of  obscure  phenomena,  the  maintained  in- 
terest and  close  attention  were  indisputable  evi- 
dence not  only  of  an  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subjects,  but  an  exceptional  ability  to 
understand  them  and  draw  lessons  from  them  for 
practical  application.  We  have  never  seen  a 
clearer  demonstration  of  the  intellectual  quality 
of  the  horticultural  citizenship  of  California  than 
their  attitude  toward  this  convention  and  their 
participation  in  it  afforded. 

The  subject  was  fundamental  and  may  be 
broadly  described  as  the  nature  ami  activities  of 
the  soil  and  their  relations  to  the  thrift  of  plants. 
The  speakers  were  especially  fortunate  in  their 
striking  presentation  of  their  facts  and  deduc- 
tions as  active  and  living  forces  and  the  audience 
accepted  them  as  such.  The  southern  California 
fruit  growers  are  notably  well  read  in  such  mat- 
ters and  are  independent  thinkers  as  well — conse- 
quently the  discussions  passed  at  once  to  the  most 
advanced  considerations  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  latest  research  into  terms  of  actual  produc- 
tion. The  speakers  were  masters  of  their  sciences 
and  the  hearers  were  masterly  in  their  compre- 
hension. Both  were  determined  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  processes  in  the  soil  which 
are  involved  in  maximum  production  and  the 
maintenance  thereof  and  to  define  the  problems 
which  require  fuller  elucidation  by  research  and 
experience.  There  was  a  confident  approach  and 
attack  of  these  problems  which  manifested  belief 
in  capability  to  solve  them.    There  was  no  sug- 


gestion of  decadence  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  California  growers  in 
themselves  Or  in  those  who  are  helping  them  to 
understand  the  difficulties  which  are  arising  in 
their  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seemed 
to  be  the  fullest  assurance  the  soil  science  which 
is  being  developed  everywhere  in  the  world  will 
help  California  scientific  men  and  practical  grow- 
ers to  thoroughly  understand  and  clearly  indicate 
what  local  policies  in  soil  treatment  should  be  to 
attain  the  best  and  most  enduring  results. 


To  disclose  the  soil  problems  of  California  in 
the  light  of  the  universal  science  of  soils  the  Uni- 
versity secured  the  services  of  two  most  dis- 
tinguished soil  experts.  Dr.  F.  II.  King  of  Wis- 
consin and  Dr.  C.  F.  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  as  has 
already  been  described  in  these  columns.  Through 
a  sad  experience  in  the  critical  illness  of  his  wife. 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  precluded  from  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  after  he  had  made  the  local  observa- 
tions which  would  have  enabled  him  to  speak  most 
definitely.  Dr.  King,  however,  rose  to  the  emer- 
gency and  extended  his  suggestions  to  the  most 
pronounced  satisfaction  of  his  audiences.  Pro- 
fessors Lipman  and  Norton,  of  the  staff  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station,  did  fine  team  work 
with  Dr.  King,  and  the  trio,  with  the  help  of  local 
experience  of  growers,  provided  a  rich  feast  of 
instruction  which  made  the  convention  valuable 
and  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the  horticultural 
history  of  California. 


The  prevailing  theme  of  the  convention  was  the 
soil  as  an  active  agency  in  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  ruling  conception  was  that  the  soil  is  the 
active  cause  of  thrift  in  the  plant :  not  merely  its 
physical  support  and  hoarding  place.  Th  mi- 
nion conception  probably  is  that  the  plant  is  the 
sole  active  agency  in  production  because  it  has 
visible  life,  while  the  soil  is  commonly  regarded 
as  inorganic  and  inert.  But  under  the  teaching  of 
the  gentlemen  named  the  hearer  fount!  any  such 
notion  incomplete  and  inadequate,  and  was  fairly 
led  to  wonder  whether  there  is  really  any  aerial 
activity  in  agriculture  which  is  comparable  with 
multitude  of  movements  and  the  teaming  life- 
actions  of  the  soil  itself.  One  of  Dr.  King's  most 
impressive  talks  was  on  soil  moisture  j  its  move- 
ments: the  hold  which  the  soil  particles  have  upon 
it  which  the  plant  cannot  break  and  because  of 
which  a  plant  may  wilt  through  thirst  in  a  soil 
which  has  a  fair  color  of  moisture:  the  office  of 
water  in  preparing  food  for  the  plant,  etc.  From 
this  point  of  view  alone  many  began  to  entertain 
a  serious  doubt  whether  they  were  really  using 
water  enough  anil  getting  it  where  it  could  do  its 
best  work  for  them,  and  many  will  begin  all  over 
again  their  studies  of  irrigation  as  applied  to 
orange  growing. 

The  importance  of  soil-aeration  also  assumed 
more  definiteness  and  impressiveness  under  the 
discussions  by  Professors  King  and  Lipman:  the 
former  showing  chiefly  its  physical  and  chemical 
services  anil  the  latter  its  relation  to  the  indis- 
pensable work  of  soil  bacteria.  As  these  discus- 
sions proceeded,  conviction  grew  in  many  minds 
that  their  tillage  had  been  too  long  perfunctory 
and  inadequate,  that  it  had  failed  to  work  the  won- 
ders which  lie  in  scope  and  function  of  tillage  in 
the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  by  assisting  the  en- 
trance of  water  and  air  thereto.  It  became  plain 
that  tillage  of  the  right  kind,  according  to  local 
Conditions,  was  not  alone  to  save  water  from  loss 
by  evaporation,  but  even  more  possibly  to  enable 
the  water  which  was  retained  to  do  its  work  in 
feeding  the  plant.  For  the  plant  deals  not  so  mnch 
with  water  as  such  as  with  water  as  a  conveyor  of 


other  substances  which  form  a  nutritive  SQultiol 
in  it  and  which  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  ad- 
hesive power  of  the  soil  particles  unless  water  isl 
present  in  abundance  to  possess  it  by  diffusion. 
Dr.  King  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  our  orange! 
trees  do  not  receive  water  enough  to  enable  thein 
to  discharge  their  full  duty  in  the  production  of 
large  amounts  of  fine  fruit,  or  else  do  not  receive 
it  through  a  sufficient  stratum  of  soil  to  support] 
the  productive  effort  of  full  bearing  trees.  He; 
showed  very  clearly  that  an  abundance  of  waterH 
carrying  air  is  essential  to  adequate  activity  off 
root  processes,  although  an  abundance  of  water'  j 
without  air  may  be  destructive  of  the  same  pro-j 
cesses.    Therefore  he  pleaded  strongly  for  deep- 
ening tillage  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  can  be  doneU 

without  too  much  injury  to  i  ts.  and  showed  the! 

disappointment  which  must   follow  too  shallow 
working  and  shallow  irrigation   which  loses  so 
much  of  the  water  by  evaporation  and  leaves  the 
soil  unable  to  receive  deeply  enough  the  moisture!  | 
which  is  able  to  make  an  effort  to  go  below.  Hej 
had  made  a  number  of  borings  in  the  orange  or- 
chards which  showed  dry  earth  but  a  short  dis-fl 
tance  below  the  surface  layer  which  was  wet  by; 
irrigation    and    explained    again   that  adequate! 
moisture  cannot  be  shown  alone  by  "the  color  oil  | 
moisture."  for  soil  with  that  color,  balled  by  hand! 
pressure  falls  apart  as  the  fingers  open  and  has  nci  j 
more  moisture  than  the  particles  will  retain  upon  I 
their  surfaces;  will  not  give  up  to  the  root-hairs. J  4 
and  in  fact  will  not  part  with  except  by  process 
of  drying  in  connection  with  considerable  heat.  AB 
practical  idea  of  soil  adequately  moist  for  large!) 
and  quick  root  action  can  be  had  by  reference  tcl  i 
what  is  described  as  "moist  garden  loam"'  which!  I 
holds  its  form  in  hand  pressure.    Not  wet  so  as  tcl 
release  water  by  squeezing  as  mud  does,  but  stilllt 
very  moist — far  more  moist  than  is  usually  re- 1  J 
garded  as  acceptable  condition  for  orchard  soil  I  ' 
This  condition,  too.  should  continue  to  considers 
able  depth  if  the  tree  is  to  be  enabled  to  use  its! 
subsoil   resources.     The  convention   very  readily! 
took  the  suggestion  that  many  old.  bearing  trees-] 
are  for  this  reason  unable  to  do  such  good  work; 
as  they  did  in  their  earlier  years. 


When  moisture  conditions  and  aeration  are  ade- 
quately provided,  as  above  suggested,  an  ampli 
supply  of  plant  food  substances  must  be  assured 
To  this  end  commercial  fertilizers  were  approved'; 
in  connection  with  notrogen-gathering  and  hunius-j 
making  by  cover  crops,  as  will  be  noted  presently 
but  a  caution  was  emphasized  in  the  too  free  aM 
of  nitrate  of  soda  which  the  orange  growers  an 
employing  in  constantly  increasing  quantities 
Nitrate  of  soda  supplies  nitrogen  cheaply  at  its 
present  price,  but  nitrate  of  soda  leaves  a  residuum 
in  the  soil  which  may  accumulate  in  amounts  tt 
cause  sterility.  As  the  nitric  arid  Leaves  its  hast,' 
carbonic  acid  takes  its  place,  and  sodium  carbon 
ate,  or  black  alkali,  is  the  product  of  the  reaction 
Soils,  then,  which  are  too  freely  treated  wit! 
nitrate  of  soda  will  ere  long  become  alkalied.  and 
this  substance  is  very  difficult  of  removal  and  th»j 
plant  has  practically  no  use  for  soda  salts.  It  r.l 
better  to  get  nitrogen  from  other  materials  or  fronl 
the  air.  Stable  manure,  blood,  tankage  or  othej 
animal  by-products  and  cover  crops  are  such  mal 
terials.  Nitrate  of  lime,  which  now  promises  ti 
become  cheaply  available  is  also  an  innocent  sourcq; 
of  nitrogen  because  lime  is  not  a  menace  to  fer] 
tility  and  may  be  in  itself  desirable  also.  Th' 
statement  that  orange  growers  who  indulge  tot | 
freely  in  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  bequeathing 
ruined  lands  to  those  who  come  after  them  was  re 
ceived  by  the  convention  very  seriously.  The  facr 
that  even  in  such  a  humid  country  as  England  thi 
substance  has  worked  serious  ill  and  is  not  caps 
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ble  of  being  washed  out  with  such  copious  rains 
as  fall  in  that  country,  betokens,  of  course, 
speedier  ill  effects  in  the  scantily  moistened  soils 
even  of  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  arid  region. 


But  the  crowning  work  of  the  convention  was 
the  exposition  of  fertilization  by  cover  crops. 
Professor  Lipman,  of  the  University  of  California, 
certainly  gave  a  clearer  demonstration  of  the 
beneficent  results  to  be  secured  by  the  growth  and 
eovering-in  of  leguminous  plants  than  was  ever 
before  presented  to  an  audience  in  California.  It 
was  so  striking  that  he  wax  honored  with  a  special 
resolution  of  commendation  by  the  convention. 
The  culture  aspects  of  cover  crops  are  of  course 
known  to  our  most  progressive  fruit  growers  and 
are  constantly  discussed  in  our  horticultural  pub- 
lications. The  particular  demonstration  of  the 
efficacy  of  ample  supplies  of  organic  material  de- 
caying in  the  soil  came  from  the  joint  work  of 
Professors  King  and  Lipman.  as  already  hinted. 
For  the  presence  of  organic  matter  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Dr.  King's  exhortation  toward  soil  im- 
provement. It  was  intimately  associated  with  his 
appeals  for  moisture  and  aeration.  The  roots  of 
deep-rooting  legumes  were  potent  to  secure  deep 
opening  of  the  subsoil  which  could  not  be  had  with 
lools  without  injury  to  trees'.  Air  and  water  use 
the  channels  left  by  decaying  roots.  Humus  regu- 
lates moisture  distribution  and  retention  also. 
Humus  also  favors  the  progressive  availability  of 
plant  food  which  the  soil  contains  in  large  stores 
of  insoluble  substances.  Analyses  may  show  a  soil 
rich  in  certain  materials  and  yet  the  application 
of  the  same  materials  in  soluble  form  may  help 
the  crop.  An  abundance  of  decaying  organic  mat- 
ter may  enable  the  soil  to  become  practically  as 
fertile  as  the  analysis  may  indicate,  and  may  free 
the  grower  from  purchasing  things  of  which  his 
soil  may  have  plenty  for  decades  of  production. 
These  considerations  were  also  emphasized  by 
Professor  Lipman  through  his  extremely  lucid  de- 
scription of  soil  bacteria  and  the  agencies  and  con- 
ditions which  favored  them  and  their  work.  He 
showed  how  his  local  studies  have  demonstrated 
these  bacteria  to  be  active  in  California  soils  at 
much  greater  depth  than  in  the  humid  regions,  and 
his  plea  was  for  the  growth  of  deep-rooting 
legumes  so  that  the  bacteria  might  render  the  soil 
mass  hospitable  to   the   roots  of  higher  plants 

l  •through  all  this  depth.  They  must  have  organic 
matter,  air  and  adequate  moisture  through  the 
mass,  however,  and  thus,  from  another  point  of 
view,  was  Dr.  King's  contention  supported.  Of 
course,  Professor  Lipman  described  various  classes 
of  soil  bacteria,  the  nitrifying  and  denitrifying 
and  others,  and  specified  the  work  of  each,  but 
the  most  impressive  points  were  those  which  gave 

i  the  convention  a,  more  adequate  conception  of  the 
Fact  that  by  turning  under,  deeply  enough  to  give 
the  material  adequate  and  continuous  moisture, 
large  amounts  of  organic  matter,  they  would  in- 
voke multitudes  or  organisms  to  work  for  them, 
both  directly  in  producing  plant  food  from  the 
aii-  and  indirectly  in  promoting  reactions  in  the 
other  soil  substances  with  which  they  came  in 
conl act,  and  to  secure  progressive  soil  improve- 
ment which  would  indefinitely  prolong  profitable 

to  production. 

■at 

It  appeared  to  us  as  we  watched  the  convention 
in  its  various  manifestations  of  interest,  and  ap- 
proval, that  a  conviction  was  abroad  that  citrus 
:  fruit  growers  are  coming  at  last  to  the  beginning 
of  their  understanding  of  their  soil  problems. 
They  recognize  the  depth  of  these  problems;  they 
are  becoming  convinced  that  they  do  not  afford 
opportunity  for  wonder  workers  or  others  who 
do  things  "while  you  wait."    They  see  that  the 


science  of  soils  must  be  patiently  worked  out  and 
that  local  problems  must  be  solved  in  the  light  of 
such  science,  but  that  each  man  can  begin  to  im- 
prove his  practice,  at  once  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
already  clearly  demonstrated.  There  is  no  hope 
for  a  man  who  will  not  try  to  understand  and  to 
help  himself.  The  convention  closed  with  a  series 
of  ringing  resolutions  approving  the  work  which 
the  University  of  California  is  doing  in  this  line 
and  calling  upon  the  coming  legislature  to  gen- 
erously  provide  for  its  extension. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Broom  Corn  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  broom  corn  as  a  practical  commercial  crop  for 
lands  in  Contra  Costa  county,  partly  adobe,  with 
a  little  alkali,  but  yielding  good  crops  of  grain 
hay,  and  partly  deep  sediment  soil,  very  rich  and 
growing  tine  crops.  Is  there  a  good  local  market 
for  the  crop?  What  is  the  present  price?  What 
is  a  good  yield  per  acre,  method  of  planting  and 
cultivating?  Does  California  produce  a  good  ar- 
ticle?— Owner,  Oakland.  ' 

Broom  corn  has  been  scarce  and  high  in  Cali- 
fornia for  months  and  those  who  have  produced 
a  good  article  have  secured  large  returns.  Some 
instances  of  this  kind  which  have  been  freely  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers  are  exciting  farmers 
and  near-farmers  (particularly  the  latter)  to 
plant  the  crop.  If  one-tenth  of  the  acreage  which 
people  are  now  writing  to  us  about  should  yield 
a  good  product  it  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing it,  because  California  does  not  want  much 
broom  corn — though  it  does  want  enough — as 
badly  as  the  Texan  wanted  a  revolver.  But  those 
who  are  enjoying  revelations  on  the  subject  of 
broom  corn  are  not  likely  to  influence  the  supply 
much  unless  they  have  had  some  experience  with 
the  crop.  In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1910,  we  gave  an  outline  of  what  has 
to  be  done  to  get  good  broom  corn  and  how  much 
one  is  likely  to  get  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  product  may  be  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  ton 
per  acre  and  the  price  may  lie  from  $60  to  $100 
per  ton. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  the  successfully  made 
broom  corn  product  of  California  has  been  grown 
on  the  moist  lands  of  river  bottoms.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  crop  will  succeed  on  uplands,  even 
if  irrigated,  because  the  point  in  growing  a  broom 
corn  crop  is  not  to  get  the  seed,  but  to  get  a  satis- 
factory development  of  the  plant  itself,  and  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  such  growth  makes  the 
brush  defective  and  practically  worthless.  A 
little  too  much  drouth  will  dwarf  it;  a  little  too 
much  prosperity  will  make  it  too  coarse.  The 
plant  has  to  be  grown  during  the  frost-free 
period;  that  is,  when  the  common  corn  would  be 
grown,  for  both  common  corn  and  the  sorghums, 
of  which  broom  corn  is  one,  cannot  endure  frost. 
The  broom  corn  product  is  a  difficult  one  to  make, 
even  when  the  plant  develops  well,  because  there 
is  an  art  in  handling  the  brush  so  that  it  will 
partly  cure  on  the  plant  and  partly  after  cutting 
in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  broom  maker,  there- 
fore broom  corn  harvesting  is  more  laborious  and 
expensive  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  ordinary 
field  crop.  You  should  look  into  the  matter  very 
carefully  before  investing  in  it  in  any  way.  There 
are  lew  people  in  California  who  understand  how 
to  handle  broom  corn  to  produce  a  good  commer- 
cial article,  and  there  are  such  rigid  requirements 
in  the  size,  quality,  etc.,  thaf  those  who  break  into 
the  business  without  proper  knowledge  cannot 
command  profitable  prices.  A  preliminary  trial 
should  be  made  to  see  how  the  crop  grows  and 
how  you  can  handle  it  before  risking  much  in 


planting.  Because  if  broom  corn  is  not  good  for 
brooms  it  is  not  good  for  anything.  The  stalks 
are  too  tough  for  forage  and  too  tender  for  cord 
wood. 


Rational  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor :  About  three  years  ago  I  bought 
a  small  orange  orchard  of  trees  seven  years  old. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  trimmed  very  little  or 
not  at  all.  Each  neighbor  has  a  theory  and  the 
theories  differ  all  the  way  from  no  pruning  at  all 
to  cutting  away  half  the  tree  and  "letting  in  the 
dight  and  air."  Fortunately  I  was  saved  from 
this  latter  course  which  I  came  near  pursuing. 
During  my  three  years  ownership  the  only  work 
done  in  the  trees  has  been  to  keep  the  trunks 
free  from  suckers.  But  a  ten-year-old  tree  must 
need  some  cutting  out  of  old  wood  and  a  young 
orchard  in  which  I  am  interested  seems  to  me  to 
need  quite  a  good  deal  of  trimming.  Where  can 
I  go  to  have  a  practical  demonstration  of  this 
work  under  a  man  who  knows?  What  books  can 
I  get?  I  have  Wickson's  fruit  book  and  Bailey's 
pruning  book,  but  these  do  not  go  into  sufficient 
details  on  this  one  subject.  It  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  a  bulletin  on  this  particular  subject. — 
Reader,  Butte  county. 

Probably  no  book  or  publication  can  ever  go  info 
detail  enough  concerning  the  pruning  of  any  tree 
to  free  a  man  from  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  actual  work  of  others  in  the  orchard,  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  experiments,  and  will  probably 
never  prevent  him  from  making  mistakes.  We  can 
do  nothing  better  than  suggest  that  you  keep  the 
matter  constantly  in  mind  and  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  the  orchards  of  different  grow- 
ers behave  under  the  treatment  they  have  received, 
and  which  the  growers  are  generally  quite  willing 
to  describe  to  an  observer.  If  you  have  in  mind 
the  general  propositions  of  keeping  the  tree  in 
shape,  the  wood  vigorous,  of  preventing  the  tree 
from  becoming  too  thick  and  of  removing  suck- 
ers which  are  coming  where  no  new  branch  is  de- 
sired and  which  are  liable  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  symmetry  of  the  tree — you  are  ready  to 
observe  ways  to  do  these  things.  We  doubt  of  any 
one  can  give  you  more  explicit  directions  than  the 
books  you  now  have,  because  these  things  have 
to  be  applied  to  each  tree,  not  by  imitating  any- 
one's system,  but  by  immediate  application  of  the 
principles  involved.  We  know  of  nothing  in  print 
which  gives  more  detail  than  the  publications 
which  you  mention. 


COAST  VALLEYS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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population  of  millions  and  are  likely  to  do  so  in 
the  years  to  come.  Their  lands  are  various  and 
yet  as  a.  rub;  very  fertile  and  free  from  waste. 
Some  of  them  hold  the  State's  record  for  volume 
and  value  of  products  made  upon  them.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  transportation  both  by 
rail  and  water.  They  hold  all  the  large  cities  in 
the  State,  and  the  highest  institutions  of  learning. 
Their  climates  give  California  its  world-wide 
fame  for  salubrity  and  delight  in  living. 

But  Califomians  take  no  delight  in  exalting  any 
part  of  their  Slate  to  the  depression  of  any  other 
part.  It  is  only  those  who  have  recently  dropped 
into  one  district  and  do  not  know  other  districts, 
or  those  who  may  be  in  some  eases  old  residents 
but  have  never  imbibed  the  true  California,  spirit, 
who  enjoy  comparisons  of  the  different  regions  to 
the  detriment  of  any.  The  extension  of  lines  of 
travel,  the  building  of  good  roads,  the  increasing 
interest  in  exchange  visits  between  different  parts 
of  the  State — all  these  are  agencies  to  knit  the 
State  in  closer  unity,  and  in-  this  unity  every  part 
will  hold  its  own  honor  and  receive  credit  for  its 
own  achievements. 
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Floriculture. 


FLOWERING  PLANTS  FOR  HOT,  DRY 
REGIONS 


.Many  who  are  new  to  California  arid  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  to  succeed  with  flowers  through  do- 
ing with  and  for  them  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
East,  will  find  many  useful  hints  in  the  following 
"Timely  Hint"  by  Professor  J.  3.  Thornie  r  of  the 
Arizona  Experiment  Station: 

Climate  Versus  Plant  Varieties. — A  lack  of  tp- 
preciation  of  the  differences  between  our  winter 
and  nprintr.  and  our  summer  growing  seasons  is 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  many  plants,  parti- 
eularly  flowers,  to  make  any  growth  whatever 
when  planted.  Too  often  we  are  lowing  sweet 
peas  and  poppy  seeds  when  we  should  be  planting 
petunias  and  zinnias.  Some  of  us  endeavor  to 
glOW  the  same  varieties  of  flowers  here  in  he 
summer  season  that  we  did  in  the  States  farther 
north  and  east,  and  in  this  we  almost  invariably 
fail.  The  experienced  Southwestern  Iruek  gar- 
dener, with  his  aere  of  rich  valley  soil,  knows  too 
well  not  to  waste  time  trying  to  gTOW  such  vege- 
tables as  onions,  peas,  and  spinaeh  during  our  ex- 
treme summer  heat,  though  these  conditions  are 
perfect  for  beans,  squashes  and  sweet  potatoes. 
The  current  statement  of  some  years  ago  that  the 
city-bred  man  is  as  mueh  at  home  on  a  ranch  in 
the  Southwest  as  the  experienced  Eastern  farmer 
contains  some  truth  and  is  only  another  way  of 
savins.'  the  same  thing. 

In  a  previous  publication  the  writer  pointed 
out  that  specie*  growing  remarkably  well  daring 
our  winter  and  sprint.'  months  are  seldom  able  to 
make  any  headway  in  the  summer  season.  In  fact, 
such  plants  usually  die  at  the  htfigiwihag  of  the 
hot.  dry  fore-sumrner.  or  at  lead  cease  growth  and 
production  of  flowers  and  seeds,  even  with  mod- 
erate irrigation.  Witness  for  example,  the  fruit- 
less attempts  at  our  lower  altitudes  to  grow  sweet 
peas,  ten-weeks,  stock,  candytuft,  crimson  flax,  or 
even  California  poppies  in  the  summer.  And  the 
reverse  is  likewise  true  for  such  varieties  as  flour- 
ish during  the  hot  weather.  Seldom  do  they  make 
any  growth  worthy  of  note  in  the  winter  season, 
and  usually  they  are  not  at  all  in  evidence,  hav- 
ing been  cut  flown  by  the  frosts  of  late  fall. 

Winter  and  Spring  Bloomers — As  coneerni  sn- 
nual  flowers  for  late  winter  and  spring  blossom- 
ing it  is  true  in  general  that  varieties  listed  in 
seed  catalogues  as  "hardy  annuals"  arc  the  ones 
most  certain  to  thrive  during  our  cooler  tempera- 
tures. This  group  is  made  up  largely  of  such  well- 
known  plants  as  mignonette,  candytuft,  sweet 

alyssurn.  sweet  peas,  sweet  sultan,  ten-weeks  stock. 

snap  dragon,  pot  marigoldj  common  oarsley,  an- 
nual or  rocket  larkspur,  and  corn  and  opium  pop- 
pics.  To  these  may  be  added  also  the  equally  hardy 
Arctotis  grandis.  crimson  flax,  perennial  flax,  blue 
lupine,  annual  phlox.  Mexican  evening  primrose. 
California  poppy,  and  the  gaillardias,  the  last  six 
of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  Southwest.  Along 
with  these  should  be  planted  for  spring  and  early 
summer  flowering  the  biennial  foxglove.  Canter- 
bury bells,  and  the  ever-present  and  hardy  holly- 
hock. 

Seeds  of  the  above  plants  may  be  sown  any 
time  in  September  or  early  October  in  ordinary, 
well-prepared  garden  soil.  When  sown  in  Sep- 
tember the  young  plants  grow  to  some  size  by  late 
fall,  and  are  less  subject  to  injury  from  birds  and 
grasshoppers.  The  plants  require  only  moderate 
irrigation  during  much  of  their  growing  season  by 
virtue  of  moderate  temperatures,  and  of  the  win- 
ter rainfall  irhich  at  times  is  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment a  considerable  part  of  the  watering.  With 
a  few  exceptions  including  the  biennial  species, 
the  growth  of  these  varieties  is  at  an  end  by  the 
middle  of  May  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  after 
which  most  of  us  have  little  inclination  to  look 
after  beds  of  flowers,  while  still  others  seek  cooler 
climates.  These  winter  and  spring  growing  plants 
are  accordingly  well  suited  to  our  country  and 
with  the  perennial  species  to  be  noted  next  should 
come  to  be  widely  grown.  It  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  CUl  flowers  and  diversity  of  color 
during  our  festive  winter  seasons  when  the  land- 
scapes in  other  countries  are  bleak  and  sere.  Dur- 
ing their  season  of  growth  they  may  be  seen  in 


profusion  on  the  University  campus  at  Tucson, 
and  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Phoenix,  where  no  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  given  to  them. 

In  addition  to  Canterbury  bells,  foxgloves,  hol- 
lyhocks, and  giallardias.  certain  of  the  annuals, 
as  phlox  and  larkspur,  will  continue,  with  cultiva- 
tion and  frequent  watering,  to  blossom  well  into 
the  summer  season.  No  other  of  our  winter  grow- 
ing plants  supply  so  many  flowers  for  cutting,  nor 
so  wide  a  range  of  color  as  the  sweet  pea.  They 
should  be  given  deep,  rich  soil  and  moderate  ir- 
rigation, the  latter  in  particular,  after  the  first 
flower  buds  appear.  Excellent  results  follow  plant- 
big  them  in  trenches  a  few  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  gradually  filling  these  in  with 
soil  and  rotted  material  as  the  plants  get  some  size. 
This  insures  deep  rooting  during  the  dry  spring, 
with  the  result  that  the  flowers  continue  of  good 
quality  for  a  much  longer  time. 

There  are  a  few  perennial  species  blossoming  in 
winter  and  early  spring  that  should  be  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  flowers  just  noted. 
Of  these  the  well-known  sweet  or  English  violet  is 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory.  Besides  blossom  in1.' 
freely  during  (be  winter,  with  moderate  watering 
it  remains  green  throughout  the  year,  and  even  if 
allowed  to  go  unirrigated  two  or  three  months  in 
the  summer  a  fresh  growth  starts  up  in  the  early  i 
fall,  from  the  underground  stems.  Violets  should  i 
be  re-set  about  every  second  year  to  keep  the  roots 
from  becoming  too  matted,  and  also  to  renew  the 
soil.  The  usual  custom  of  planting  winter  growing 
plants  like  the  sweet  violet  in  the  springtime  is 

not  good,  as  such  newly-set  plants  require  con- 
stant watering  throughout  the  summer  to  keep 
them  from  dying.  Far  better  it  is  to  set  them  in 
the  fall  just  as  growth  begins  naturally.  This  is 
a  safe  rule  to  follow  with  all  plants. 

The  various  kinds  of  narcissus  furnish  excellent 
cut  flowers  for  witner  and  early  spring,  though 
they  are  often  shy  bloomers.  The  more  common 
of  these  are  the  Chinese  sacred  lily,  poets'  narcis- 
sus, trumpet  narcissus,  paper  white  narcissus,  com- 
mon daffodils,  and  jonquils,  though  several  others 

of  the  group  do  equally  well.  September  and  Oc- 
tober are  also  good  months  to  set  out  such  other 
bulbous  plants  as  the  star  of  Bethlehem  Roman 
hyacinths,  the  several  varieties  of  oxalis.  and  the 
Asiatic  ranunculus.  The  latter  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  bright-colored,  daisy-like  flowers  in  the 
Salt  River  valley.  Irises  represent  another  group 
of  valuable  spring  bloomers.  The  German  iris  is 
planted  more  than  any  other,  and  always  with 
good  results.  A  clump  of  these  plants  is  a  feature 
in  any  spring  landscape.  Though  remarkably 
tob-rant  to  arid  conditions  the  Cerman  iris  does 
best  in  deep  soil  with  an  abundance  of  moisture. 
A  somewhat  similar  though  less  showy  plant,  is  the 
sweet  flag  iris  Tris  pseudecorus),  quite  common 
about  Phoenix  The  little  Spanish  iris  ^ Iris  xiph- 
ilim).  also  does  well  here.  BulbOUS  Species  like 
the  shore,  and  perennials  in  general  need  little  at- 
tention when  once  established,  but  continue  flower- 
ing in  season  year  after  year.  For  this  reason  they 
ar<  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than  annuals 
which  need  re-sowing,  though  the  latter  make  a 
quick  showing  which  is  always  desirable  on  new 
grounds. 

Carnations,  verbenas,  and  periwinkle  or  trail- 
ing myrtle,  likewise  are  best  planted  in  the  early 
fall.  Carngtions  in  particular,  should  be  given 
a  moderately  well  enriched,  sandy  loam.  These 
and  verbenas  are  nearly  continuous  bloomers  with 
us.  while  the  varieties  of  periwinkle  are  evergreen 
trailers,  with  blue  bell-shaped  flowers  appearing  in 
the  spring.  Periwinkle  is  a  general  purpose  plant, 
growing  almost  wherever  planted,  and  thriving 
in  both  poor  and  rich  soil,  and  in  shade  and  sun- 
light. 

Varieties  for  Summer  and  Fall  Blooming. — On 

account  of  heat  and  aridity,  only  the  hardiest  gar- 
den plants  will  grow  through  the  summer  season 
with  any  degree  of  success,  and  even  these  require 
frequent  or  moderate  irrigation.  Of  the  annuals 
the  following  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful: zinnias,  globe  amaranth,  prince's  feather, 
cockscomb,  hyacinth  and  scarlet  runner  beans, 
golden  feather,  summer  chrysanthemums,  cosmos. 
China  asters,  four-o'clock  or  marvel  of  Peru,  cas- 
tor beans,  garden  sunflower,  balsam  apple  (Mo- 
rnordieai.  cypress  vine,  and  the  various  morning 
glories  including  scarlet,  blue  and  purple  flowered 
varieties,  also  Japanese  morning  glory  and  the 
moon  flower.    The  seeds  of  the  above  should  be 


sown  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  preferably  two 
weeks  earlier,  in  order  to  give  the  young  plants 
a  good  start  before  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
weather. 

Of  the  above.  China  asters  and  cosmos  are  the 
most  desirable  for  cut  flowers,  while  for  color  and 
display,  zinnias,  globe  amaranths,  and  four- 
o'docks  rank  among  the  first.  China  asters,  sum- 
mer chrysanthemums,  golden  feather,  cosmos,  can- 
tor beans,  and  the  morning  glories  are  least  resis- 
tant to  drought  and  should  be  watered  twice  a 
week  during  the  drier  parts  of  the  summer:  the 
others  are  robust,  deep-rooting  plants  succeeding 
with  ordinary  care.  i.  e..  irrigation  once  a  week  or 
thereabouts.  Morning  glories  are  very  much  at 
home  in  this  country  and  may  be  sown  any  time 
from  April  to  August  As  herbaceous  climbers 
they  have  few  equals.  They  range  from  low 
bloomers  with  scarlet  or  sky-blue  flowers  to  the 
tall-climbing  rnoonflower.  There  are  at  least  six 
native  morning  glories  in  Arizona  in  addition  to 
the  introduced  ones  mentioned.  Balsam  apple  is 
a  rapid  growing,  neat-appearing  vine  of  the  gourd 
family  with  delicate  green  leaves  and  orange 
fruits.  The  castor  bean,  like  other  rapacious 
growers  and  heavy  feeders  requires  deep,  rich  soil 
and  frequent  irrigation. 

Among  the  hardier  of  the  rather  few  perennial 
summer  and  fall  bloomers  that  grow  successfully 
at  our  lower  altitudes,  are  eannas.  chrysanthe- 
mums, yellow,  white,  orange,  and  rose. colored  lan- 
tatias.  madeira  vine,  the  native  golden  columbine, 
white  and  rose  fairy  lilies  Zephyranthes  >.  and 
the  so-called  crown  imperial  (Crinum  amabilo. 
besides  asparagus  and  lavender.  Oannas  are 
among  the  plant*  par  excellence  for  display.  With- 
out fail,  they  should  be  re-set  each  year  in  early 
spring.  Together  with  chrysanthemums  and  the 
crown  imperial,  eannas  require  good  culture  and 
frequent  irrigation,  otherwise  it  were  best  not 
to  try  to  grow  such  plants.  Columbines  succeed 
only  with  partial  shade  and  abundant  moisture, 
while  asparagus  and  lavender  are  among  the  har- 
diest of  the  list.  When  once  established,  fairy 
lilies  need  no  further  attention,  and  altogether 
are  very  satisfactory  plants.  Their  lily-like  flow- 
ers appear  from  June  to  October.  Lantanas  are 
unexcelled  for  southwestern  planting,  being  con- 
tinuous and  profuse  bloomers,  though  they  should 
be  cut  back  and  given  some  protection  during  the 
winter  season.  The  above  perennials  should  be 
set  out  in  the  early  spring — the  earlier  the  better. 

Varieties  for  growing  at  Higher  Altitudes. — Be- 
tween altitudes  of  3500  and  oofs')  feet,  or  where 
the  lower  winter  temperatures  approach  zero,  the 
hardy  annuals  are  sown  to  best  advantage  in 
early  spring,  i.  e..  after  sever  freezing  weather  is 
over,  while  tenderer  varieties  should  not  be  sown 
until  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Perennials  of  what- 
ever class  are  set  out  just  previous  to  the  time  they 
ordinarily  begin  growth,  be  that  fall  or  spring.. 
With  these  slight  differences  in  planting  due  to 
the  cooler  spring  time  all  the  varieties  noted  here- 
tofore can  be  grown  successfully  at  these  alti- 
tudes. 

At  higher  mountain  elevations,  as  for  example. 
Flagstaff,  where  there  is  but  one  well  defined 
growing  season,  spring  planting  is  the  rule.  The 
conditions  of  growth  are  simpler  here  than  else- 
where, approximating  in  a  measure  those  of  the 
prairie  States  to  the  northwest.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected hardy  annuals  succeed  best  at  these  alti- 
tudes since  the  growing  seasons  are  invariably 
cool,  though  robust  summer  growers  like  zinnias 
do  well.  On  the  other  hand,  such  varieties  as  cos- 
mos, chrysanthemums,  carinas,  and  castor  beans 
are  often  frozen  back  in  early  September  a  short 
time  after  beginning  to  flower.  In  a  variety  flow- 
er garden  in  Flagstaff,  the  writer  noted  growing 
very  luxuriantly  the  following  plants:  Hollyhocks, 
sweet  peas,  sweet  alyssurn.  candytuft,  mignonette, 
snap  dragon,  foxglove,  pot  marigold,  French  mar- 
igold. China  asters.  Canterbury  bells,  sweet  sul- 
tan, bachelor's  buttons,  coreopsis,  gaillardias. 
corn,  opium  and  California  poppies,  petunias,  an- 
nual phlox,  nasturtiums  and  morning  glories,  be- 
sides a  goodly  number  of  perennials.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  such  perennial  flowers  as 
bouncing  Bet.  sweet  William,  grass  and  bunch 
[.inks.  Shasta  daisies,  phlox,  larkspur,  golden 
glow,  dahlias,  coatmary  or  rosemary,  tansy,  glad- 
iolus, and  day  lilies,  together  with  blue  grass  and 
white  clover  appear  entirely  at  home  with  the  cool, 
moist  growing  season  of  the  higher  elevations. 
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lile  at  the  lower  altitudes  with  great  heat  and 
dity  the  growth  of  most  of  these  plants  is  prac- 
ally  impossible  without  adequate  protection. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CITRUS  TOPICS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  has  been  often  said,  both  in  jest  and  in  earn- 
.  that  southern  California  depended  almost 
oily  upon  her  tourist  crop  for  prosperity, 
ough  no  doubt  the  tourist  who  liked  the  coun- 

enough  to  make  his  permanent  home  and  who 
isequently  invested  his  money  here  is  the  foun- 
ion  of  the  present  and  past  growth  of  southern 
lifornia,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  we  depend 
oily  upon  the  tourist.  With  a  citrus  crop  that 
i  approximated  $30,000,000  of  value  in  a  single 
ir  it  can  be  truthfuly  said  that  our  orange 
ives  are  the  real  backbone  of  southern  Califor- 
.    Certainly  if  our  orange  industry  was  wiped 

we  would  be  in  a  deplorable  condition  for  the 
lin  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  link  and 

•  disaster  big  enough  to  cripple  the  orange  in- 
itry  would  spell  at  least  temporary  ruin  for  all 
the  southland. 

)f  course,  no  one  is  predicting  any  such  thing  as 
■t  back  to  our  orange  orchards  but  the  thought 
i  simply  a  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  in- 
ed  to  some  extent  by  the  action  of  the  growers 
^invention  at  Pomona  recently  and  the  further 
t  that  many  people  profess  to  see  stagnation 
>range  prices  in  the  future  on  account  of  the 
atly  increased  production.  With  such  talk  in 
air  and  with  the  fact  confronting  us  that  some 
he  growers  of  California  have  been  discussing 
ublic  appeal  for  the  assistance  of  Congress  to 
vide  scientific  men  to  search  out  the  cause  and 
sible  remedy  for  decadence  in  our  citrus 
ves,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  advertising  our- 
es  as  fearful  of  our  one  great  foundation  of 
sperity. 

lince  the  convention  I  have  met  many  men  who 
re  deplored  the  action  of  this  assemblage  and 
y  express  great  surprise  that  such  a  resolu- 
i  could  have  been  adopted  in  view  of  the  fact 
t  a  great  majority  of  the  speakers  at  this  meet- 
went  on  record  as  disbelieving  that  any  such 
dition  of  decadence  existed  and  they  state 
re  must  have  been  some  ulterior  motive  back 
he  position  taken.   These  doubters  cite,  for  in- 

  that  the  growers  are  at  the  present  time 

bag  a  hard  fight  to  reduce  freight  and  icing 
rges  and  that  probably  the  action  of  the  con- 
( tion  was  to  be  used  as  a  trump  card  in  future 
ts  to  combat  the  repeated  assertions  of  the  rail- 
1  attorneys  that  the  citrus  industry  was  highly 
i  sperous  and  that  fabuolus  returns  were  being 
1  lined  from  our  orange  orchards. 
7e  all  know  that  ambitious  real  estate  men 
fe  boomed  orange  lands  in  the  past  to  such  an 
J  'tit  that  nearly  every  easterner  thinks  that  ev- 
i  California  orange  grower  must  be  a  millionaire 
i  certainly  if  such  statements  are  allowed  to 

•  unrefuted  the  railroads  will  feel  justified  in 
I  'ging  a  stiff  price  for  carrying  the  product 

i  larket.    Ever  since  the  fight  made  by  the  Cit- 

ii  Protective  League  for  the  reduction  of  the 
r  ght  on  oranges  from  $1.25  to  $1.15  a  hundred 
J  ve  noticed  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
file  "powers  that  be"  in  citrus  circles  to  dis- 
o-age  such  glittering  reports  and  thai  their  own 
p  irts  .are  just  as  much  depressing  to  the  would- 
e  lvestor  in  citrus  lands  as  the  statements  of  the 
p  etsate  men  were  exhilerating.  Somewhere  be- 
gan the  two  extremes  will  be  found  the  real 
tih  and  while  I  do  decry  the  publication  of 
i  >ting  figures  to  induce  the  eastern  man  to  buy 
r 'es,  on  the  other  hand  I  am  just  as  strongly 
S  nst  any  action  or  statements  that  would  tend 

0  iscourage  further  investment  or  rc-investment 

1  itrus  groves. 


a  recent  issue  of  a  Florida  fruit  paper  I  saw 
n  rticle  written  by  a  Florida  orange  grower  in 
r\  :h  he  deplored  the  present  influx  of  settlers 
B  land  buyers  into  that  State  on  the  ground  that 
t  Duld  tend  to  over-production  of  oranges.  The 
"  er  acknowledged  that  he  was  viewing  that 


matter  from  his  own  selfish  point  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  was  one  of  the  kind  that 
could  not  see  through  an  emery  wheel  even  if  it 
had  a  hole  through  the  center.*  Many  years  ago 
the  growers  of  southern  California  thought  the 
danger  mark  in  production  was  being  reached  and 
one  can  readily  imagine  where  southern  Califor- 
nia would  have  been  today  if  that  production  had 
been  arbitrarily  stopped,  supposing  that  were  pos- 
sible, when  a  limit  of  2000.  5000  or~10.000  cars  had 
been  reached. 

I  am  writing  all  this  because  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  people  here  from  the  East  who  are  con- 
templating buying  orange  groves  but  who  are  hes- 
itating for  one  reason  or  another.  It  is  a  big  ques- 
tion for  them  to  answer.  Admitting  that  care 
should  be  used  in  selecting  a  jrrove  in  the  right  lo- 
cation, where  water  is  plentiful  and  cheap  and 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  frost  and,  having 
found  such  a  place,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  be  wise  to  invest  in  such  property 
in  view  of  the  admitted  increase  in  production  in 
California  and  elsewhere,  and  all  this  talk  of  de- 
cadence in  older  groves. 

This  same  question  has  bothered  the  writer  for 
a  number  of  years,  and.  without  claiming  to  be  the 
court  of  last  resort,  I  think  that  I  can  say  that 
there  never  was  a  brighter  outlook  for  citrus  fruit 
than  at  present  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  great  in- 
crease in  production  in  the  near  future.  One  of 
the  best  articles  on  this  subject  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  one  that  is  being  widely  quoted  by  the 
papers  of  southern  California,  was  written  for  the 
Fruit  World  and  Western  Empire,  by  Editor  M.  V. 
Hartranft,  and  who  has  had  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  make  his  words  of  great  weight.  Before 
he  was  a  newspaper  man  he  was  in  the  fruit  brok- 
erage business  and  has  seen  the  California  orange 
industry  grow  from  5000  carolads  to  the  present 
output.  He  acknowledges  that  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  experience,  from  1890  to  1900.  he 
thought  that  the  orange  business  was  going  to  be 
overdone,  but  he  now  says  that  in  the  light  of  all 
his  experience  he  cannot  be  pessimistic  as  to  the 
future.  He  cites  the  fact  that  at  the  time  we  were 
producing  5000  carloads,  and  with  the  outlook  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  production  as  time  went 
on,  that  he  had  several  conferences  with  one  of  the 
most  prominent  fruit  men  in  the  country,  and  that 
this  man  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Cali- 
fornia had  planted  so  many  orchards  that  in  time 
there  would  be  an  output  of  20,000  carloads,  and 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  understand  how 
we  could  market  20,000  carloads  of  oranges.  We 
have  long  since  passed  the  20,000  car  a  year  mark, 
and  what  has  been  the  result?  Mr.  Hartranft 
answers  this  question  as  follows: 

"Instead  of  the  larger  quantity  of  oranges 
causing  us  trouble  it  has  really  given  us  control 
of  the  markets.  This  large  quantity  of  oranges 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  Washington  and 
get  a  higher  import  duty  on  foreign  fruit.  There 
was  development  in  transportation,  and  lower 
freight  rates  were  made.  There  was  improvement 
in  the  handling  of  the  orange  and  vast  improve- 
ment in  distribution,  so  that  each  little  fruit  cen- 
ter gets  its  fruit  direct.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
a  point  where  we  have  marketed  30.000  carloads 
of  oranges,  and  instead  of  meeting  with  disaster 
we  have  had  the  greatest  prosperity  that  has  been 
known  in  the  history  of  farming  communities  in 
this  generation. 

"We  have  conquered  the  markets  of  the  Tinted 
States,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  conquer 
the  markets  of  the  old  world.  Nobody  knows  bet- 
ter than  I  do  what  cheap  oranges  sell  for  in  Lon- 
don, Paris.  Hamburg  and  Glasgow.  These  cheap 
oranges  come  from  Valencia.  Spain,  and  from 
Italy.  Put  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  I  am 
alive  that  every  city  in  the  world  has  a  certain 
trade  that  will  pay  the  price  for  California 
oranges,  regardless  of  the  price  of  cheap  oranges. 
Fancy  fruit  always  finds  its  market  when  cheap 
fruit  cannot  even  command  enough  to  make  trans- 
portation charges. " 


This  latter  contention  of  the  driter  is  borne  out 
in  our  own  markets  on  our  own  California  grown 
valencias  at  the  present  time.  While  some  of  the 
stock  offered  is  not  paying  expenses,  other  brands 
are  bringing  from  $5  to  $7  a  box.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  good  oranges  wil  lalways  pay.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  when  there  is  actual  over- 
production, more  fruit  raised  than  the  market  is 


willing  or  able  to  assimilate,  then  the  orange 
grower  who  has  not  the  right  land  or  is  not  the 
right  kind  of  an  orange  grower  must  go  out  of 
business.  Lands  are  bearing  oranges  today  that 
must  in  time  be  turned  to  other  products.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  do  you 
know  there  is  something  pathetic  about  this  crowd- 
ing out  of  the  unfit,  but  the  end  will  hardly  be 
brought  about  so  much  by  the  judgment  of  man 
as  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  I  ran  across  a 
few  lines  on  this  subject  recently,  and  though 
they  hardly  apply  here,  they  are  worth  repeating  : 

"The  unfit  die:  the  fit  both  live  and  thrive." 
Alas,  who  say  so?    They  who  do  survive. 

So.  when  her  bonfires  lighted  hill  and  plain. 
Did  Bloody  Mary  think  of  Lady  Jane. 

So  Russie  thinks  of  Finland,  while  her  heel 
Falls  heavier  on  the  prostrate  Commonweal. 

However,  we  are  still  far  away  from  the  time 
when  there  will  be  overproduction  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  good  fruit  will  not  sell  at  a  very  fail 
profit,  and  no  investor  need  fear  a  failure  if  he 
knows  that  he  possesses  the  elements  of  success  in 
any  line  of  business,  for  orange  growing  is  a  busi- 
ness, and  our  most  successful  growers  are  those 
who  made  their  money  in  early  life  in  other  lines 
and  who  took  up  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits  as  a 
pleasant  vocation  for  their  more  leisurely  years. 


Horticulture. 


GOOD  BUT  NOT  NEW. 


We  find  going  around  our  horizon  in  the  papers 
of  adjacent  States  descriptions  of  what  is  called 
the  "Lichty"  system  of  improving  fruits  by  using 
in  propagation  only  buds  taken  from  strong-grow- 
ing trees  bearing  fruit  of  exceptionally  good  type. 
Why  is  is  called  the  "Lichty"  system  except  by 
people  who  know  that  this  has  long  been  accepted 
as  an  important  principle  and  practice  based  upon 
it  has  been  advocated,  and  as  far  as  feasible, 
adopted  by  the  best  nurserymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  may  not  be  working  as  close  to 
the  principle  as  they  will  be  later  but  they  are 
working  towards  it.  As  we  give  from  a  Spokane 
dispatch  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  "Lichty"  sys- 
tem, our  readers  will  see  that  it  is  no  new  thing 
to  them : 

"H.  M.  Lichty,  an  orehardist  in  the  Yakima- 
Sunnyside  district,  west  of  Spokane,  has  perfected 
a  plan  to  place  the  science  of  growing  commercial 
fruit  of  the  highest  quality  and  color  and  uniform 
size  upon  a  practical  basis. 

"Explaining  his  plan.  Mr.  Lichty  said  that  in 
every  thoroughly  cultivated  apple  orchard  there 
are  trees  which  stand  out  for  yielding  most  of 
the  prize  winners  at  National  and  State  shows. 
Scions  are  taken  from  these  and  transferred  to 
other  trees  by  budding  and  grafting,  thus  raising 
the  quality.  The  trees  are  recorded  upon  an  orch- 
ard plat,  then  registered  and  a  pedigree  is  issued 
to  the  grower. 

"I  do  not  claim  that  all  trees  so  grown  will  pro- 
duce premium-winning  fruit."  he  added,  "as  that 
cannot  be  said  of  pedigreed  live  stock  ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  foremost  growers  in  the  North- 
west and  other  parts  of  the  Tinted  States  and 
Canada  will  show  that  a  greater  percentage  of  high 
grade  trees  is  raised  by  following  a  common  sense 
system  than  by  orcharding  in  the  old  haphazard 
way.  My  own  experiments  prove  there  are  supe- 
rior strains  of  the  several  varieties  of  standard 
apple  trees." 

"  Professor  W.  S.  Thornber,  head  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  at  the  State  of  Washington 
College,  Pullman,  and  growers  in  the  apple  belts 
in  eastern  Washington  and  elsewhere,  approve  the 
Lichty  plan,  the  former  saying  that  the  products 
of  healthy  trees  may  be  improved  by  budding  and 
grafting  from  superior  stock.  He  added  there  is 
just  as  much  difference  in  apple  trees  of  the  same 
variety  as  there  is  in  horses  of  the  same  breed. 
The  plan  of  registering  trees  and  keeping  a  rec- 
ord of  yielding  performances  is  also  endorsed." 

All  of  which  is.  as  we  have  said  above,  true,  but 
not  new.  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  to 
show  that  Mr.  Lichty  has  any  system  which  is  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  If  he  has  we  would  like  to 
know  it. 
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Hand  Labor. — Nothing  has  l  n  invented  Eor  threshing 

Lettuce,  cabbage,  parsnip,  parsley,  etc.,  which  is  any  im- 
provement on  the  hand  flail,  and  gangs  of  men  are  em- 
ployed in  threshing  these  crops.  The  diversity  of  the 
crops  and  the  innumerable  variety  would  make  it  natu- 
rally unprofitable  to  attempt  to  employ  machinery  in  the 
field  for  these  kinds  of  seed. 

The  seed  grower  must,  depend  upon  a  great  deal  of  hand 
work.  Everything  must  be  harvested  by  hand;  every 
onion  head  must  be  cut  by  hand:  every  stalk  of  lettuce 
and  carrot  must  be  dried,  turned,  threshed,  cleaned  and 
recleaned.  Carrot  seed  must  not  only  be  flailed  to  thresh 
it.  but  it  must  also  be  run  through  a  rubbing  machine  to 
break  the  beards  off  and  then  cleaned  in-doors. 

All  the  planting  and  cultivating  must  be  done  very 
carefully,  and  much  of  it  is  hand  work.  Every  onion  bulb 
must  be  set  right  side  up  in  the  row.  then  carefully  cov- 
ered, or  left  for  a  time  in  the  open  drill  after  setting  if 
there  should  be  danger  of  soil  saturation  from  heavy  rains 
which  sometimes  fall  at  the  planting  time  in  December. 
Celery  plants  are  twice  transplanted  before  being  finally 
set  out  in  the  field.  Carrots  and  all  roots  must  be  selected 
and  taken  out  to  be  transplanted,  all  which  are  defective 
in  shape  and  color  being  thrown  out. 

The  careful  seed  grower  always  makes  careful  selections 
of  everything  he  has  growing,  which  he  plants  seperately 
for  his  own  stock  seed.  There  will  always  be  some  roots 
or  plants  that  are  rather  better  in  being  nearer  the  true 
type  and  color  than  the  others,  and  it  is  from  among  these 
that  the  careful  grower  makes  his  selections. 

Climatic  Advantages. — In  addition  to  the  advantages  of 
the  California  climate  in  growing  the  plants,  there  are 
other  advantages  in  handling  the  crop.  The  long,  dry 
summers  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
seed  and  permit  a  large  part  of  the  harvest  work  to  be 
done  in  the  field.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  great  barns 
and  drying  sheds  as  they  do  in  the  East,  although  the 
large  California  growers  provide  themselves  with  large 
cleaning  houses  and  storage  warehouses  into  which  to  take 
the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment. 

The  Future. —  It  has  taken  all  these  years  to  learn  how 
to  grow  seeds  and  to  have  trained  a  number  of  men  who 
also  know  how.  and  what  to  do,  so  that,  in  the  future  even 
greater  and  more  interesting  developments  may  be  ex- 
pected in  all  branches  of  seed  growing.  One  hardly  knows 
what  the  possibilities  an',  hut  the  past  has  clearly  shown 
that  our  soil  and  climate  will  be  great  aids  to  future  ac- 
complishment, and  in  our  wide  range  of  natural  conditions 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many  things  not  now  under- 
taken, may  find  a  favorable  environment,  and  reward  the 
intelligent  and  painstaking  grower. 


WHAT  LIMA  BEAN  GROWERS  ARE  DOING 
AND  HOW. 


Ventura  county  is  the  center  of  lima  bean  production. 
Official  statistics  show  that  the  ranchers  of  that  county  pos- 
sess more  per  capita  wealth  than  any  other  equal  number 
of  farmers  in  the  world.  The  land  of  Ventura  county  is 
particularly  adapted  for  lima  bean  culture  and  the  beans 
themselves  perpetually  fertilize  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow.  The  county  also  has  the  benefit  of  the  seacoast 
moisture. 

The  present  price  of  limas  is  unusually  high  and.  it  is 
said,  will  go  higher.  This  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
current  high  price  of  meat.  The  nutritive  value  of  the 
lima  makes  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat  and  this  fact 


is  becoming  widely  recognized.  Another  cause  of  the  big 
advance  in  limas  has  been  the  wide  destruction  of  vege- 
tation in  the  East  hy  late  frosts  last  spring. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association,  under  date  of  Ox- 
nard.  Sept.  '11.  has  issued  the  following  circular  letter  to  its 

members : 

"When  this  Association  started  in  business  a  year  ago. 
we  gave  out  that  it  was  our  purpose  to  do  away  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  market,  to  get  a  good  and  profitable 
price  for  our  growers  for  their  product  and  to  guard  the 
interest  id'  the  disti'iltuters  in  the  East  as  well,  by  keeping 
them  well  informed  as  to  conditions  prevailing  on  the 
Coast  and  hy  trying  to  name  such  prices  on  our  product 
as  would  give  them  confidence  in  us  and  set  them  to  sell- 
ing lima  beans  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  carry  over  stock  from  one  season  to  the 
other.  We  have  the  assurance  from  the  jobbers  that,  so 
far.  we  have  made  good  our  promises,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  work  in  harmony  with  them  right  along. 

"From  time  to  time  there  will  arise  a  crisis  which  can 
only  he  turned  to  a  Successful  issue  hy  giving  out  an  exact 
and  hascd-on-faet  statement  to  the  trade  at  large,  and 
such  a  time  came  a  scar  ago  when  the  former  manipula- 
tors of  the  lima  bean  market  sent  out  wrong  reports  ami 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  send  circulars  to  all  the  trade, 
advising  them  of  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  dis- 
credit this  organization,  and  nullify  the  good  we  are  do- 
ing. Our  good  friends,  the  jobbers,  in  the  East,  who  have 
for  years  been  the  victims  of  a  manipulated  market,  ral- 
lied to  our  support,  with  the  result  that  the  Association 
came  out  on  top.  and,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  the  con- 
fidence shown  in  the  Association  was  absolutely  justified 
by  the  actual  conditions  existing. 

"The  only  people  who  lost  money  on  limas  last  year 
were  the  manipulators  themselves,  hut  there  was  no  chance 
for  the  jobbers  to  lose  anything,  for  this  organization 
stood  behind  them,  willing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  cement 
the  friendly  relations  which  should  exist  between  producer 
and  distributer.  Now.  once  more,  the  manipulators  are 
trying  to  fool  the  eastern  public  as  to  actual  conditions  on 
the  Coast  in  regard  to  lima  beans,  and  again  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  give  out  a  statement  advising  the  trade 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  he  led  astray. 

"The  crop  is  turning  out  fully  as  good  if  not  better  than 
we  expected,  but  the  manipulators,  having  bought  round 
lots  of  limas  as  are  from  the  machine,  without  having  them 
recleaned.  are  now  trying  to  again  manipulate  the  market 
by  running  up  the  price  on  the  product  by  offering  the 
outside  farmers  a  little  more  for  their  beans,  thereby  try- 
ing to  force  the  Association  to  raise  its  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  would  be  unable  to  maintain  them  after- 
wards, and  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  drop  in  prices, 
which  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  jobber  who  has  bought  at 
a  higher  price. 

"Unfortunately  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  which,  while  it  dill 
very  little  actual  damage,  retarded  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop  and  helped  the  manipulators  to  boost  the  market  at 
this  time.  The  rain  has  probably  reduced  the  average 
quality  of  the  beans  to  some  small  extent,  but  not  enough 
to  cause  the  jobbers  to  feel  any  apprehension  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

"  We.  as  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  as  above 
set  forth,  will  not  be  led  into  raising  our  prices  too  high, 
and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  then,  is  to  refuse  to  quote  at 
all.  or  quote  at  a  price  which  we  frankly  admit  is  exorbi- 
tant and  cannot  be  guaranteed  against  decline  for  any 
length  of  time,  until  we  can  see  our  way  clear  to  go  on 
quoting  at  what  we  consider  a  fair  and  consistent  price, 
and  if.  in  the  meantime,  the  jobbers  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  others,  they  may  do  so.  but.  when  we  think 
the  proper  time  has  come,  we  shall  again  quote  at  the  price 
which  we  consider  high  enough,  as  warranted  by  the  size 
of  the  crop  and  actual  conditions  existing.  In  other  words. 
we  have  stated  our  position  and  we  propose  to  stand  by  it  ; 
there  is  a  principle  involved,  and  we  are  going  to  prove  to 
the  jobbers  that  there  can  be  an  association  of  farmers, 
who.  while  they  want  good  prices,  are  going  to  discourage 
anything  that  would  tend  to  put  a  fictitious  value  upon 
their  product," 


SMALL  FRUI' 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  tol 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTI 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  co: 
season,   ready  for  delivery. 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackbe 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and 
nomenal  berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quan 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SOI 

Burbank, 


BULB 


For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Fj 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 
MOW   CATALOGUE  just  nut;  send 
Copy.      Now    In    the    linn-    to   MOvr  V, 

Royal    Exhibition    Pansy    Seed,  He 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  <.lnn< 
fectlon   Stocks  and   Chrlatmna  I'lnwaV 
Sweet  Peas. 


THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedaanaa  mi<l  \ araorj man. 
346  S,  Mala  s<„  Lao  Angeleo,  Cat 


EUCALYPTU 

'I'lu*   hvnt    that    40   yenr*   <*x  pcrlenci 
produce,  In-inn  grown  nIow.  in  tin*  <■<■< 
moMphere  of  the  COO  St,  are  more  Iwinly 
more  vltcoroiiN  Hutu  those  grows  In  the 
Interior  of  the  Still**. 

Correspondence  Invited* 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTOIV,  Petaluma,  Cat. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  ll»  I  n- 1  I  planting:.  All  lending  »1 
lit  —  .  Well  hardened  atock  ptni  in 
open;  guaranteed  true  in  name.  Sp< 
price*  if  contracted  in  advance.  SeadJ 
Clrc  nlur. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  li 

Monuduix'k   llldg..  Sun  Francis 

Blue  and  Red  Gum 

Grown   In   lent   mold.  making  abaa 
roota  and  cheap  trauaportatlon. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,       SANTA  CRUZ,  I 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPT 

before  Investigating 
and  price  ol  strong, 
plants,    all  leading 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  No 

Phone  471.    Gilroy,  CiL 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue.  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert.  S* 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough, 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrift! 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  deslrfl 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right, 
lustrated  descriptive  booklet  and  qu« 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  not 
LLOYD  It.  TAYLOR,  Modeato,  t'a 


IS  THE 


TIM! 


NOW 

to  prepare  to 

-PLANT  TREE! 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J. 

Modesto.  Cal..  R.  D.  1 

C.  HENRY  SMITlfo 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lei 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO 

Eucalyptus  Trees 

None  Heller  in  (lie  Male.    Price*  Hit  lit, 

Visit  our  plantations  and  then  decMt  | 
the   most   suitable  varieties  foe  any  f 
tlcular  soil  or  location. 

New  Catalogue  ready. 
LEONA  RD  <  IOATES   \  I  RSI  1 1  I 
Mnrsllnliill.  California. 
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Fruit  Marketing. 


E IMPORTANCE  OF  BETTER 
FRUIT. 

>  the  Editor:  Many  pleasant  acquain- 
es  were  made  and  old  ones  renewed 
he  Soil  Convention  held  in  Los  An 
3  this  week.  All  of  the  meetings  for 
five  days  were  splendidly  attended,  in- 
it  was  great  and  much  of  value  was 
led.  That  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of 
fornia  are  intelligent  seekers  after 
vledge  that  will  help  them  in  their 
en  calling,  was  evidenced  by  this 
idance  and  by  the  attention  the  ex 
3  received  and  the  pointed  questions 
d. 

im  sure  that  the  discussions  following 
lectures  are  enjoyed  even  more  and 
even  more  profitable  than  the  talks 
lselves.    At  least  1  heard  several  de- 

>  this  to  be  so  for  very  nearly  every 
tion  asked  brings  out  some  vital  point 
lterest  to  all. 

rsonally  I  was  very  much  interetsed 
he  talk  of  standardization  of  fruit 
e  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
ire.  While  his  talk  was  largely  on 
:  had  been  done  in  the  deciduous  sec- 
;  of  the  north  he  plainly  stated  that 
'thing  should  be  done  in  the  citrus 
sections  of  the  State  along  this  line, 
spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  among  the 
ers  of  the  north  in  the  project  and 
great  hopes  for  the  future.  His  ar 
jnt  was  that  to  destroy  worthless 
was  no  loss  to  the  owner  because 
fruit  had  no  value  and  that  it  was 
r  to  lose  this  fruit  in  California  than 
lip  it  east  and  take  a  loss  there  for 
>nly  was  this  particular  fruit  sold  at 
s  but  it  tended  to  bring  down  prices 
etter  fruit.  He  said  that  fully  300 
of  deciduous  fruits  were  shipped  this 


past  season  that  sold  for  less  than  cost  of 
delivery.  Of  course  this  is  a  lot  of  fruit, 
but  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that 
fully  4000  cars  of  citrus  fruit  from  south- 
ern California  sold  this  past  season  for 
less  than  freight  and  packing  charges,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  growing.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  believes  that  the  remedy  for  this 
is  standardization,  that  fruit  with  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  food  value  should  be 
condemned  and  dumped.  In  the  case  of 
citrus  fruits  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
say  how  this  can  be  brought  about  but 
says  that  it  should  be  done  here  in  Cali- 
fornia before  the  fruit  leaves  the  State, 
and  that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by 
the  growers  themselves.  He  stated  that 
an  eminent  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  was  at  work  on  a  bill  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  session  that  would 
provide  for  inspection  and  condemnation 
of  all  unfit  fruit. 

The  methods  of  picking  and  packing  cit- 
rus fruits  in  California  have,  I  believe, 
since  the  coming  of  G.  Harold  Powell, 
very  nearly  standardized  themselves  au- 
tomatically, for  in  ordinary  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fruit  that  is  shipped 
too  early,  a  very  few  small  percentage  of 
shippers  put  up  anything  but  a  good  pack 
simply  because  they  have  learned  that  it 
does  not  pay.  While  there  are  packers 
who  will  always  trail  far  behind  in  the 
procession  even  these  few  are  doing  much 
better  than  formerly  or  are  falling  by  the 
wayside.  The  exception  to  the  rule  is  the 
more  or  less  frosted  stock  that  is  put  up 
every  year,  particularly  for  the  past  two 
years,  when  we  have  had  quite  severe 
freezes,  or  should  I  say  frosts.  In  local- 
ities where  the  damage  was  not  great 
some  effort  was  made  to  eliminate  this 
frosted  stock  and  some  packers  did  the 
best  they  could  in  the  worst,  hurt  sections, 
but  most  of  them  went  with  the  tide  and 
packed  all  except  the  very  worst  of  what 


was  offered  to  them.  It  was  a  hard  place 
to  put  them.  If  they  did  not  pack  the 
fruit  some  other  packer  would  and  they 
stood  to  lose  old  and  valuable  clients 
whose  business  they  wanted  in  the  fu 
ture.  I  was  in  packing-houses  this  winter 
where  fruit  was  being  put  up  that  was 
wholly  frosted  and  where  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  an  orange  that  did  not 
cut  dry.  I  talked  of  this  case  with  Mr. 
Jeffrey  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  plain 
case  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  packer. 
I  then  explained  the  case  more  fully  to 
him,  telling  him  that  this  fruit  was  from 
the  orchard  of  a  widow  who  depended  on 
the  proceeds  from  her  six  acres  to  live, 
that  the  packer  was  doing  the  best  he 
could,  that  he  disliked  to  put  up  such 
trash  but  that  he  was  in  a  hard  place.  He 
said  that  nevertheless  is  was  a  fraud 
practised  on  the  buyer,  but  I  happened 
to  be  there  when  the  fruit  was  sold  and 
the  man  who  bought  it  did  so  with  his 
eyes  open,  that  he  bought  it  very  cheap 
and  that,  his  customers  in  the  jobbing 
trade  in  the  East  would  in  turn  know 
just  what  he  was  buying  and  likewise  it 
was  very  probable  that  the  retailer  would 
also  be  wise  to  what  he  was  getting.  This 
apparently  places  the  whole  blame  on  the 
retailer  or  peddler  who  sold  the  fruit 
to  that  poor  fellow,  the  ultimate  consumer 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  ever 
since  the  tariff  commission  commenced  to 
sit  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  only  way  the  ultimate  consumer  can 
get  his  revenge  for  the  fraud  is  to  stop 
buying  oranges  and  he  does  that  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  whole  market  on 
the  better  grade  of  fruit.  I  know  how  it 
is,  1  have  been  there.  I  think  that  the 
first  California  navel  orange  I  ever  bought 
in  the  East  was  frosted,  just  a  mass  of 
mush,  unfit  for  food  and  dangerous  to 
health.  I  had  no  use  for  California  or- 
anges for  many  years  after  that  and  oth- 


ers must  feel  the  same  when  they  have 
been  stung. 

Where  should  the  blame  be  placed'.'  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  know.  It  is  natural 
for  the  grower  to  want  to  get  something 
for  his  fruit  if  he  can  no  matter  if  it  is 
worthless.  As  long  as  there  is  a  buyer 
there  will  be  a  seller  and  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  practice  is  by  due  course  of  law. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
government  could  very  quickly  stop  the 
practice  by  placing  an  inspector  in  the 
eastern  market  to  examine  fruit  and  con- 
demn all  that  was  not  fit  for  food.  Buy- 
ing such  fruit  would  cease  when  it  was 
not  profitable.  Mr.  Jeffrey  says  that  the 
inspection  must  be  done  in  California.  It 
would  take  a  lot  of  inspectors  to  cover 
every  packing-house  in  the  State,  particu- 
larly during  the  months  of  heavy  output 
and  more  particularly  if  there  has  been  a 
bad  frost.  At  other  times  the  work  would 
be  a  sinecure  unless  the  force  was  re- 
duced. The  plan  seems  impractical  but 
may  be  worked  out.  I  still  think  that  a 
government  inspector  in  the  important 
cities  and  at  the  railroad  gateways  would 
be  the  only  way  of  solving  the  problem. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  make 
preparations  to  the  end  that  your  citrus 
groves  may  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of 
the  frost.  With  every  community  of  grow- 
ers fully  equipped  to  fight  the  frost  the 
questions  cited  above  would  settle  them- 
selves. Communities  should  band  to- 
gether regardless  of  their  fruit  politics  or 
marketing  affiliations.  One  grower  can 
do  a  lot  to  save  his  fruit  with  the  right 
apparatus  but  will  all  growers  fighting  at 
the  same  time  the  chances  are  much  bet- 
ter. Our  citrus  groves  are  so  close  to 
gether,  continuous  miles  of  them,  that  we 
have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  the  Florida  growers,  whose  groves 
are  scattered  here  and  there.    I  am  sure 

{Continued  on  Page  .ill.) 


THIS  IS  A  HURRY  AD. 

We  don't  want  to  insist  upon  the  orange 
grower  sending  in  his  orders  for  the 

BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS, 

We  only  want  the  grower  to  know  that 
unless  he  orders  heaters  at  once  we  will 
not  be  able  to  guarantee  delivery. 

Bolton  Orchard  Heater  has  been  Indorsed  and 
[Adopted  by  the  Cal.  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 
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Correspondence. 


WESTERN  SONOMA  CHAT. 


To  the  Editor:  The  grapes  are  being 
harvested  around  Sebastopol,  and  the 
"wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man"  is  flowing  from  the  presses.  If  all 
the  wine  that  were  made  in  these  days 
were  like  that  which  was  made  in  the 
good  New  Testament  days,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  temperance  as  there  is  in 
these  days,  for  there  would  not  be  any 
need  of  it,  for  the  wine  then  was  prob- 
ably harmless.  But  one  thing  is  certain 
regarding  grapes,  and  that  is  that  the 
housewife  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  some  unfermented  grape  juice  will 
have  something  that  will  not  only  be  ap- 
petizing where  some  of  the  family  are 
sick,  but  will  be  extremely  delicious  and 
healthful  for  a  drink  on  all  occasions; 
and  where  grapes  are  so  plentiful  as  they 
are  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  of 
California,  surely  grape  juice  should  be 
a  luxury  in  the  life  of  every  household. 
Last  spring  the  writer  had  sickness  in 
the  family,  and  a  good  friend  brought  a 
jar  of  Catawba  grape  juice  for  the  in- 
valid. I  tasted  it,  and  I  wished  that  I 
were  sick  myself,  so  that  I  might  drink 
it  all.  Grape  juice  at  the  soda  fountains, 
when  it  is  just  poured  into  the  glass  in 
its  purity  and  not  adulterated  with  car- 
bonated water,  is  ten  cents  a  glass,  and 
the  glass  isn't  a  "stein"  either,  yet  it  is 
possible  for  every  California  farm  wife 
to  nave  "oodles"  of  it  in  her  cellar. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 


But  to  descend  to  the  more  homely 
things  of  life,  the  other  day  the  writer 
was  driving  along  the  Sebastopol-Peta 
I uma  road  eastward,  and  I  chanced  to 
spy,  not  a  Maud  Muller  raking  hay,  but 
an  elderly  woman  watering  a  fine  bed  of 
cabbage  plants.  1  couldn't  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying,  "Good  morning, 
Mrs.  Wiggs."  To  which  the  lady  re- 
sponded: "Well,  I'm  not  Mrs.  Wiggs,  but. 
I  do  love  my  cabbage  patch,  and  I  guess 
the  name  fits  me  all  right.  There  are 
great  problems  in  my  cabbage  patch.  On 
the  subject  of  family  reunions,  Buster 
Brown  says:  'Resolved  that  reunions  are 
good  things,  because  in  union  there  is 
strength — but  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
time  wasted  at  reunions.  Too  much  gab. 
The  man  who  stays  alone  with  himself 
and  does  a  lot  of  thinking  is  doing  some- 
thing profitable.  He'll  get  there  some 
day.  In  good  books  there  is  the  best 
thought  and  knowledge  of  the  greatest 
minds.  Don't  you  want  to  learn  some- 
thing? 'Knowledge  is  power.'  There  is 
no  law  against  using  your  brains.  God 
gave  us  our  brains  to  use.  The  greatest 
inventions  were  made  in  the  quiet  of  the 
inventor's  rooms,  not  at  reunions.  Have 
a  reunion  with  yourself  sometimes.'  I 
don't  have  a  'reunion'  with  myself  in  my 
own  room,  neither  do  I  study  out  my 
problems  in  my  own  room,  but  I  do  study 
them  out  in  my  cabbage  patch. 

'  It  is  said  that  philosophy  is  the  har- 
mony of  facts,  seen  in  their  right  rela- 
tion. Nowhere  can  I  seem  to  come  so 
near  to  the  philosophy  of  life,  as  in  this 
same  cabbage  patch.  People  say  to  me 
that  I  work  too  hard.  Whai  if  I  do  work. 
I  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day  that 
people  had  pain  because  they  did  not  live 
a  natural  life,  and  that  according  to  his 
idea  it  was  really  not  natural  for  people 
to  work,  because  that  in  the  tropics  the 
creator  made  bread  to  grow  on  trees.  But 
we  cannot  all  live  in  the  tropics,  nor  are 
there  any  dreams  dreamed  in  the  tropics, 
nor  are  there  any  dreams  made  to  come 
true,  no  aeroplanes  invented,  nor  wireless 
telegraphic  problems  studied  out.  It  is 
natural  that  man  should  work.  The  babe 
that  takes  its  first  meal  at  its  mother's 


breast  has  to  work  for  it;  to  my  mind 
work  is  a  blessing.  But  1  have  not  al- 
ways worked  in  a  cabbage  patch.  My 
early  life  was  spent  in  the  city,  and  many 
of  my  later  years  in  the  school  room,  and 
then  for  years  I  led  a  business  life, 
jostling  with  the  crowds  in  the  city,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  never  really  began 
to  live  till  I  took  up  this  life  in  the  open 
air. 

"Yes,  I  wear  short  dresses.  When  we 
moved  to  this  place  we  had  known  the 
people  that  were  here  before;  in  fact, 
they  were  our  friends;  one  of  the  girls 
happened  to  leave  one  of  her  dress  skirts. 
As  she  had  been  my  friend  I  did  not  mind 
wearing  her  clothes,  so  one  day  when  it 
was  raining  and  I  was  going  out  of  doors 
to  take  care  of  my  chickens  I  put  it  on. 
I  did  this  two  or  three  times,  but  it  was 
brown,  and  I  don't  feel  good  in  anything 
but  blue,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  short 
dress  that  disturbed  me,  and  not  the 
color.  One  morning  I  went  out  to  work; 
it  was  not  raining,  but  there  was  dew  on 
the  grass,  and  I  came  in  with  my  skirt  all 
drabbled;  I  took  it  up  and  hung  it  by  the 
stove  to  dry,  and  I  said,  'That  is  the  last 
time  that  I  will  wear  that  skirt  till  it  is 
cut  off.'  At  my  earliest  convenience  I  cut 
it  off,  just  to  the  top  of  my  shoes,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  had  bought  me  a  pair  of 
high  boots.  Whenever  I  put  on  the  short 
dress,  I  also  put  on  the  boots.  The  boots 
weren't  made  of  very  good  stuff  and  they 
soon  wore  out,  so  now  I  wear  them  with 
just  my  common  shoes.  As  long  as  I 
have  on  the  blue  skirt  1  feel  perfectly  un 
conscious  of  myself.  To  my  mind  it 
seems  queer,  this  influence  of  color;  the 
sight  of  lavender  turns  me  faint.  1  can't 
endure  a  wisteria.  I  used  to  feel  plagued 
at  the  bigness  of  myself  when  I  wore  high 
shoes,  but  now  that  I  have  discarded 
them,  1  don't  think  that  I  should  feel 
abashed  if  Taft.  or  Teddy,  or  even  La- 
Follette  should  catch  me  in  my  short 
skirts.  When  I  drive  to  town,  of  course 
I  always  put  on  my  long  skirts,  but  when 
I  get  home  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  rush 
into  my  short  skirts  again,  and,  as  a  live, 
I  feel  25  years  younger  with  it  on.  1 
threatened  to  wear  short  skirts  at  my 
work  one  time  in  Missouri,  but  one  of  the 
neighbors  said  to  me,  'I  wouldn't  if  I 
were  you;  you  would  shock  the  neighbor- 
hood.' That  is  one  thing  that  I  like  about 
California  people,  they  are  sensible  and 
they  believe  in  individual  personal  lib- 
erty. But  I  forget  that  you  want  to  know 
about  my  cabbage.  Do  you  know  I  think 
that  lots  of  people  don't  appreciate  this 
climate  and  the  advantages  that  it  pos- 
sesses. I  get  my  cabbage  plants  well 
grown,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  first  rains 
come  the  ground  is  plowed,  and  the  cab- 
bage begins  to  grow  at  once,  and  so  gets 
a  good  start  before  it  begins  to  get  cold. 
I  consider  All  Seasons  the  best  to  raise, 
but  I  like  different  kinds.  The  Early 
Winningstead  is  soon  ready  to  cut,  and 
the  Big  Flat  Dutch  stays  good  a  long  time 
without  bursting. 

"1  always  plant  turnips,  too,  and  then 
I  have  them  all  winter  to  cook,  and  let- 
tuce and  carrots  also.  But  a  person  must 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  very 
first  rains  that  fall,  so  as  to  get  them 
growing  good,  as  I  said,  before  it  gets 
cold.  I  planted  some  turnips  very  late 
last  fall,  and  they  did  not  make  any  bot- 
tom at  all,  but  went  right  to  seed. 

"I  used  to  live  in  the  East  where  it  was 
cold,  but  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  my  life 
if  I  had  to  go  back  there.  To  me  the 
growing  season  is  the  living  season,  and 
to  see  the  ground  all  covered  with  snow 
savors  of  worse  than  death,  it  savors  of 
oblivion,  and  not  even  the  thought  that 
the  little  birds  will  sing  again  in  the 
spring  time  can  cheer  me;  and  I  used  to 
wish  that  I  were  a  bear,  that  I  might  go 
into  a  hollow  tree  and  hibernate  till 
spring.    Now,  although  there  has  been  no 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,. and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 

-     VACAVILLE.  CAL. 


F.  T.  COSTELLO, 


Strong.  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees  i 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  or  the  New  and  1'opular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  \A/AI  NUT 
PERFECTION       /\L/1^I  KJ  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  ly,  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  feet,  from  21  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond  i 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dlmas,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DODDER 

We  own  and  operate  exclusively  the  JESSUP  PROCESS  of  separating  large 
seeded  dodder  from  alfalfa  seed;  the  only  seed  separating  process  in  the  world  which 
will  accomplish  the  results.  Dealers  possessing  full  equipment  of  seed  cleaning  ma- 
chinery ship  us  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Utah,  Idaho  and  California  grown  alfalfa  seed 
for  cieaning,  paying  heavy  freight  and  other  charges.  tt'HVI  Because,  with  all 
their  seed  cleaning  facilities  they  are  unable  to  make  the  separation  of  large  seeded 
dodder  from  alfalfa  seed.  We  do,  hence  the  car  lots  and  other  shipments  to  us  from 
them.  This  season,  having  rebuilt  and  enlarged  our  plant,  we  offer  our  facilities  to 
the  growers  as  weil  as  dealers.  Mail  us  samples  of  your  seed.  These  we  will  test 
and  report  percentages,  also  cost  of  cleaning.  Write  for  samples  of  California  grown 
hulled  Bur  Clover  and  Melllotus  seeds.  The  great  cover  crops.  Address 
MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO., 
141  Moan  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


""THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  mat  cult 
from  both  sides  oi 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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rain,  the  dandelions  are  beginning  to 
grow,  which  means  that  all  nature  will 
soon  be  clothed  with  green. 

"I  have  never  had  any  summer  green 
that  pleased  me  more  than  a  patch  of 
amber  cane  that  we  have  had  by  our 
house  this  summer,  ft  is  a  cut-and-come- 
again  forage  plant.  If  it  is  not  cut  off, 
it  goes  to  seed,  and  the  chickens  love  to 
jump  up  after  the  seed.  A  part  of  it  I 
have  cut  off  for  the  rabbits,  and  it  has 
come  up  again  green  and  tender,  and  the 
chickens  have  had  it  to  pick  at  all  the 
season,  and  they  surely  have  enjoyed  it. 
Now  that  the  fogs  have  begun  to  come 
heavier,  it  has  begun  a  stronger  growth. 
There  was  a  man  here  the  other  day.  who 
said  that  if  we  would  cut  it  right  down 
close  to  the  ground  when  it  got  cold,  that 
it  would  live  over  winter  and  come  up 
again  in  the  spring.  Every  time  I  go  out, 
when  the  horse  is  in  the  lane,  she  begins 
to  nicker  for  me  to  feed  her,  and  I  cut 
off  some  of  the  cane  and  give  to  her,  and 
she  eats  it  stalk  and  all.  I  mean  to  plant 
a  lot  of  it  next  year. 

"But  1  like  my  cabbage  crop  the  best 
of  anything,  and  we  feed  it  to  the  chick- 
ens, the  ducks,  the  cow  and  the  pigs.  If 
tue  ground  is  kept  rich,  it  is  simply  won- 
derful the  size  the  heads  attain.  I  am 
rotating  my  ground,  too;  every  year  I 
raise  cabbage  in  one  of  my  chicken  yards, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  even  more  of  that, 
too.  This  fall,  as  soon  as  it  rains,  I  mean 
to  have  three  of  my  duck  yards  plowed 
and  put  into  cabbage,  and  by  spring  the 
ducks  can  be  turned  into  them  again. 
This  spring  I  had  cabbage  in  one  chicken 
yard,  and  the  chickens  have  been  in  it 
again  for  three  months  at  least,  and  now 
1  am  going  to  put  it  into  turnips  and  cab- 
bage again.  It  pays  to  have  surplus 
yards,  and  then  the  ground  gets  reno- 
vated and  one  gets  a  chicken  and  a  gar- 
den crop  off  the  same  ground  every  year. 
That  is  really  the  only  way  to  get  the 
best  out  of  one's  land.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  not  only  two  crops  off  the  same 
land,  but  also  to  make  three  blades  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before.  I  love  to 
see  things  grow  luxuriantly.  As  I  tend 
my  plants  and  watch  them  grow,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  great  life  to  live.  It 
it  not  nature  in  its  wildness.  I  don't 
think  with  Byron  that  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  the  pathless  wood,  a  rapture  on  the 
lonely  shore;  there  is  society  where  none 
intrude.  I  do  not  so  love  Nature  in  its 
wildness;  I  prefer  my  Nature  tamed.  I 
love  humanity,  and  I  want  to  be  close  to 
people.  But  out  in  my  cabbage  patch  I 
can  commune  with  Nature;  the  accasia 
tree  that  grows  by  my  door  teaches  me  a 
lesson  of  life  that  satisfies  my  soul,  for  it 
says  to  me  that  there  is  no  death.  It 
does  its  work,  it  blooms  its  beautiful 
blooms,  and  then  as  soon  as  it  has 
ripened  its  seed  it  begins  at  once  to  bud 
for  bloom  again;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
typical  of  the  life  that  is  to  go  on  for- 
ever; it  teaches  me,  too,  that  the  life  that 
is  to  come  will  not  be  only  marble  floors 
and  golden  streets,  but  that  there  will  be 
a  work  to  be  done  over  there,  and  that  we 
will  simply  lay  down  our  work  in  this 
sphere,  to  take  it  up  in  that  other.  1 
have  no  tasks,  for  like  the  tree  that  blos- 
soms out,  as  if  it  were  in  the  very  joy 
of  living,  so  do  I  love  my  work.  When  I 
go  to  the  sand  pile  to  get  some  sand  for 
my  cabbage  flat,  for  I  always  raise  my 
plants  in  shallow  boxes,  and  I  find  a 
piece  of  broken  glass,  all  rubbed  fine  and 
smooth  on  its  edges,  or  a  piece  of  a  but- 
ton worn  down  almost  to  a  pinhead,  or 
an  old  rusty  nail  that  is  roughened  and 
bent,  I  can't  help  wishing  it  could  its  tale 
unfold  and  tell  of  the  life  that  it  has 
lived  and  of  the  work  that  it  has  done. 
What  an  interesting  story  it  might  weave 
and  what  a  tragic  experience  it  might 
have  had.  I  think  that  we  all  have  more 
or  less  of  the  tragic  in  our  lives.  It 


seems  tragic  to  me  when  I  burn  up  my 
cabbage  plants  with  too  rich  manure,  for 
I  too  much  love  to  see  ground  rich;  it 
seems  to  me  tragic,  too,  when  I  get  the 
wrong  seed  and  my  plants  turn  out  small 
when  I  would  have  them  big,  but  I  think 
that  we  learn  a  lot  of  lessons  that  are 
wholesome,  if  we  will  but  see  in  the  ex- 
perience the  lesson,  and  not  the  tragedy. 
I  pity  so  many  women  who  do  not  grasp 
the  idea  of  joy  in  delving  in  the  soil.  I 
had  been  sick  one  time,  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  be  up  I  took  my  hoe  and  went 
out.  One  of  the  neighbors  said  to  me, 
'Rufe  (that  was  her  husband's  name)  and 
I  have  decided  that  you  are  killing  your- 
self. If  you  don't  quit  working  in  the 
ground  you  are  surely  going  by  the 
killedby. work-route.'  So  1  went  in  the 
house  and  tried  to  be  like  some  other 
women  I  know.  I  kept  it  up  for  three 
days.  Then  I  got  my  hoe  and  I  said,  If 
it  is  killing  myself,  then  bless  the  Lord, 
Oh  my  soul,  I  am  ready  to  die,  and  die  I 
will,  but  stay  in  the  house  I  will  hot.' 
And  out  to  work  I  went.  Now  at  the  age 
of  fifty  I  feel  younger  and  I  see  more  in 
life  than  I  did  when  I  was  twenty." 

I  thought  to  myself  as  I  drove  off,  no 
need  of  Roosevelt's  farm  commission  to 
make  that  woman  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  country  life,  and  her  life  does 
not  need  any  "amelioration.''  Would  that 
every  farm  woman  were  like  her.  And 
when  she  called,  "Come  and  eat  cabbage 
with  us  sometime,"  I  called  back,  "Yes,  I 
surely  will."  And  it  would  not  be  a  din- 
ner of  herbs,  either,  for  where  people  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  this  climate 
as  that  woman  does,  it  would  be  a  feast 
of  fat  things;  and  with  her  at  the  board, 
a  feast  of  the  soul  also.  And  then  I  pon- 
dered, "Surely  is  this  a  beautiful  life  to 
live,  and  there  are  lessons  to  learn  from 
the  cabbage  as  well  as  from  the  Mrs. 
Wiggs  who  loves  to  work  in  her  cabbage 
patch. 


LET  OUR  EXPERTS 
HELP  YOU  FARM 

at  our  expense 

If  your  farm  or  orchard  is  not 
producing  all  you  think  it  should, 
if  you  find  you  are  working  hard 
and  only  breaking  even,  write  us 
about  your  problems. 

We  have  on  our  staff  some  of  the 
best  soil  experts  in  California.  They 
will  analyze  your  farm  soil  and  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  you  need, 
much  as  a  doctor  will  prescribe  for 
a  sick  man. 

Our  fertilizers  do  wonders.  We 
know  of  many  a  farm  whose  pro- 
ductions have  been  doubled.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  you.    Write  us. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

r»03  Central  Bldg., 


HIO  SaiiNoine  St., 
San  Franolsoo. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Hny  now,  mid  It  pays  lo  buy  tue  beit. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  mid  I.o«  Robl«'M  Ave. 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Rest  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Mend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  last  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAME 


If  you  were  buying  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reuson- 
ble  price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  a 
urseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  you 
:ould  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
tt  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.     There  must  be  quality  in  every 
ackage,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
md  of  high  germination. 

Don't  take  chances.   Send  for  catalog. 
CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 
for  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen    of   the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
sk  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
eds,  and  if  your  deal- 
does  not  sell  them 
write  to  us  and  we 
ill  supply  you. 
Lilly's  "Crop" 
ook     is  of 
great  Inter- 
s  t  to 
arm- 
e  r  s. 
Free 


SUDS 


Send  for  Catalog 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruit*,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9V4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  TITLES: 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    and  Vegetable 

Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Propagation. 

Asparagus. 

Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 


Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Family. 

Peas. 

Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


plain. 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Ik  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    621  Calllontla  St,  San  Franclaco. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  86  per  100;  $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 

BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  apple  crop  in  the  mountains  of 
Butte  county  is  especially  good  this  year. 

J.  H.  Parsons  of  Hollister  has  a  small 
tract  of  96  prune  trees  which  netted  him 
$3cS2  this  year. 

From  five  to  ten  carloads  of  Newtown 
and  Spitzenburg  apples  are  being  shipped 
out  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  each  day. 

A  fungus  is  reported  in  the  apple  groves 
in  Butte  county.  It  resembles  a  small 
toadstool  and  works  in  the  dead  branches. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  eradicate  it. 

\V.  Reynolds  of  Bogue  harvested  250 
tons  of  peaches  from  40  acres  of  land, 
rie  obtained  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton  accord- 
ing to  variety. 

The  40-acre  lemon  orchard  of  Parr  & 
Shippey  near  Porterville  is  but  three 
years  old  and  they  are  picking  as  high  as 
two  boxes  a  tree. 

The  picking  of  the  orange  crop  around 
Fresno  will  probably  be  three  weeks 
earlier  than  last  season.  The  oranges  are 
of  good  quality  and  do  not  show  the  thrip 
marks  found  in  some  sections  last  season. 

The  orchardists  around  Butte  county 
are  complaining  over  some  recent  orders 
issued  by  the  Horticultural  Commissioner 
for  them  to  spray  their  trees.  The  mat- 
ter will  be  threshed  out  before  the  board 
of  supervisors. 

It  is  reported  that  D.  C.  Gibson  of 
Falmero  has  contracted  with  the  Western 
Pacific  to  furnish  them  with  strawberries 
lor  their  dining  car  service.  In  keeping 
with  the  contract  he  expects  to  plant  out 
20,000  plants  soon. 

The  grape  crop  around  Marysville  was 
20  per  cent  heavier  this  year  than  last 
and  about  five  carloads  a  day  are  being 
shipped  out  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
considered  very  good  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season. 

Eighty  carolads  of  apples  were  shipped 
out  of  Watsonville  in  one  day  last  week. 
There  has  been  1700  carloads  of  apples 
shipped  from  the  Pajaro  valley  this 
season.  This  is  about  double  the  number 
shipped  to  date  last  year. 

The  apples  raised  in  Mendocino  county 
are  receiving  considerable  notice.  The 
Caspar  Lumber  Co.,  which  has  an  18-year- 
old  orchard,  is  shipping  out  many  boxes 
of  apples  which  bear  this  label:  "These 
apples  guaranteed  free  from  worms." 

The  Chico  Nursery  Co.  announces  that 
it  has  contract  for  delivery  in  December 
and  January  of  30,000  almond  trees, 
50,000  French  prune  trees  and  15,000  apri- 
cots. The  total  acreage  of  fruits  to  be 
planted  in  Butte  county  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  1100  acres. 

iSeveral  of  the  apricot  growers  of  Simi 
have  purchased  a  large  power  spraying 
outfit  to  use  on  their  orchards  in  eradicat- 
ing the  black  scale.  After  spraying  their 
own  orchards  they  intend  renting  the  ma- 
chine to  their  neighbors.  The  black  scale 
is  worse  than  usual  in  southern  California 
this.  year. 

The  American  Olive  Co.  is  expected  to 
handle  from  250  to  3U0  tons  of  olives  in 
Butte  county  this  year.  Although  the 
olive  yield  is  much  lighter,  the  fruit  is 
so  large  and  of  such  good  quality  that  the 
growers  expect  to  realize  as  much  as  they 
did  last  year.  An  olive  pickling  plant  will 
soon  be  established  at  Palmero. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Galloway 
of  Sonoma  county  in  his  recent  report 
says  that  prunes,  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  Merries  are  the  principal  fruits  pro- 
duced in  that  section  in  the  order  named. 
The  prune  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  many  of  the  orchardists  sold 
their  Imperials  as  high  as  $200  a  ton.  He 


speaks  of  the  difficulty  in  eradicating  the 
Johnson  grass,  as  it  grows  along  the 
waste  places  and  creek  banks  where  it  is 
easily  scattered. 

G.  T.  Schuler  of  Stockton  has  designed 
a  special  pack  for  table  grapes  which  has 
helped  him  to  obtain  fancy  prices  in  the 
Eastern  markets  this  season.  The  stand 
aid  four-basket  crate  is  used.  A  netting 
is  placed  around  the  grapes  in  each  bas 
ket  so  that  no  flies  or  insects  can  get  at 
them.  The  Schuler  vineyard  consists  of 
180  acres,  100  acres  being  planted  to  wine 
grapes  and  80  to  table  varieties.  To  date 
12,000  crates  of  table  grapes  have  been 
shipped  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to 
$2.50. 

General  Agriculture. 

Some  of  the  sweet  potato  growers 
around  Merced  are  receiving  $300  per  acre 
for  their  tubers. 

Twenty  wild  turkeys  were  liberated  in 
the  hills  back  or  Porterville  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Game  Association. 

Several  of  the  poultrymen  around  Peta- 
luma  are  experimenting  with  thornless 
cactus  as  a  poultry  food  instead  of  kale 
and  other  green  plants. 

The  Ausaymas  ranch  near  Ilollister 
sold  $4200  worth  of  tomatoes  from  175 
acres.  The  tomatoes  were  planted  in  a 
young  orchard  between  the  trees. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000 
sacks  of  grain  stored  in  the  warehouses 
around  Durham.  Besides  this  the  fields 
are  overflowing  with  grain  piled  up  wait- 
ing shipment, 

H.  S.  Brink  of  Biggs  has  received  a 
machine  for  cleaning  smut  out  of  seed 
wheat.  Instead  of  the  usual  bluestone 
solution  this  machine  sends  the  wheat 
through  a  preparation  of  formaldehyde. 

George  W.  Thomas  of  Riverside  re- 
cently purchased  an  80-aere  alfalfa  ranch 
east  of  Penis,  in  Riverside  county,  from 
E.  S.  Moffett  for  $20,000.  Sixty  acres  of 
this  ranch  is  now  being  seeded  to  alfalfa. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Annual 
Fair  will  be  held  on  October  19th  to  22nd 
at  San  Luis  Obispo.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
terest is  being  aroused  in  this  section, 
and  it  will  probably  be  the  largest  held  in 
many  years. 

The  sugar  beet  campaign  at  Hamilton 
City  has  just  been  completed.  Some  8000 
acres  have  been  devoted  to  beet  culture, 
and  next  season  the  company  expects  to 
nave  10,000  acres.  The  beets  averaged 
25  per  cent  saccharine  matter. 

Many  of  the  sweet  potato  growers 
around  Atwater  are  having  difficulty  in 
securing  cars,  if  they  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  reciprocal  demurrage  law 
by  paying  down  a  deposit  of  one-fourth 
the  freight  and  putting  their  demand  in 
writing  they  can  get  cars  in  five  days. 

Rice  on  the  experimental  farm  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  is  ripen- 
ing fast,  and  much  of  it  already  has  been 
harvested.  The  results  have  been  so  good 
that  this  concern  intends  to  continue  ex- 
periments next  year  and  will  only  use 
those  varieties  which  have  done  best.  It 
is  hoped  to  plant  150  acres  next  season. 


picking  cranberries.  It  gets  underneath 
the  vines  and  shakes  the  berries  in  re- 
ceptacles and  does  away  with  hand  labor. 

J.  H.  Rice  recently  planted  50,000  eu- 
calyptus trees  near  Riverside.  Most  of 
the  trees  were  Rostrada  and  Viminalis. 

On  account  of  the  small  price  being 
offered,  the  wine  growers  around  Ukiah 
are  considering  building  a  winery  of  their  ! 
own  and  crushing  their  own  grapes. 

President  Diaz  of  Mexico  recently  sent 
to  Sacramento  for  50  boxes  of  Flaming 
Tokay  grapes  to  be  used  on  his  table 
during  the  recent  celebration  held  in  the 
southern  Republic. 

A.  P.  Hutchins  of  Klamath  Falls  bought 
several  hundred  acres  of  tule  lands  at 
$12.50  an  acre  and  recently  sold  it  for  $25 
without  making  any  improvements  at  all 
on  the  land. 

W.  H.  Thomayer,  who  has  been  field  In- 
spector at  Lodi  since  the  opening  of  the 
season  has  been  appointed  chief  inspector 
of  the  standard  committee  in  the  absence 
of  W.  H.  Thompson. 

Reclamation  engineers  are  surveying  in 
west  Modoc  county  preparatory  to  putting 
in  a  dam.  If  the  dam  goes  through  each 
individual  owner  must  agree  to  sell  his 
holdings  clown  to  1G0  acres. 

R.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co.,  has  invented  a  beet  topper  which  re- 
duces the  cost  of  topping  and  handling 
beets  considerably.  One  machine  will  cut 
some  300  tons  a  day  at  a  cost  of  about 
25  cents  per  ton. 

Gait  is  shipping  grapes  under  her  own 
label  to  the  Eastern  markets.  About  two 
carloads  a  day  have  been  going  out  and 
the  quality  and  price  have  been  the  best 
ever.  On  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  ranch  be- 
tween 8000  and  9000  tons  of  grapes  will 
be  shipped  to  the  wineries. 

The  Hanford  colony  on  the  west  side 
of  Kings  county  is  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped. Many  irrigation  plants  are  being 
put  in  and  larger  acreages  are  to  be 
planted  this  year  than  ever  before.  Most 
of  the  land  being  put  under  cultivation 
will  be  planted  to  grain. 

The  big  plant  of  the  American  Olive  Co. 
at  Los  Angeles  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  morning  of  September  29.  At 
the  time  of  the  fire  there  were  over  100,- 


Miscellaneous. 

A  new  cannery  is  being  built  at  Win- 
ters by  R.  W.  Rice  for  handling  tomatoes. 

The  winery  at  Woodland  has  made 
85.000  gallons  of  wine  so  far  this  season. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Product  Co.  of  Suisun 
has  just  received  an  order  for  200  tons 
of  dried  prunes  to  be  shipped  to  Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Best  of  Klamath  Falls  In- 
tends experimenting  with  hot  water  in 
Irrigating  his  fruit  lands  as  a  preventive 

of  frost. 

There  has  been  a  machine  invented  for 


WANTED 

A  superintendent  for  large 
orchard.  State  age,  pre= 
vious  experience  and  ad= 
dress  of  former  employers. 
Box  36,  this  office 


WANTED 

place  as  foreman  superintend- 
ent. Advertiser  is  thorough 
in  "dry  farming,"  irrigation, 
vine  and  fruit  growing.  Ex- 
perienced in  working  all  kinds 
of  labor,  Interview  solicited 
in  San  Francisco.  Address, 
Hustler,  Care  Rural  Press. 


WANTED:  Practical  irrigation  farmers 
for  new  irrigated  farms  in  Texas.  We 
will  Rive  special  inducements  in  price  and 
terms  to  a  few  practical  irrigation  farm- 
ers to  settle  on  our  canal.  Perfect  climate, 
soil,  water  service,  and  social  advantages. 
Address:  American  Rio  Grande  Land  &  Ir- 
rigation Co.,  intercedes,  Hidalgo  County, 
Texas.'"* 


DECIDUOUS,  CITRUS  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Everyone  true  to  name.  Well  de- 
veloped, strong,  healthy  roots. 
Grown  in  the  finest  soil  and  under 
perfect  conditions. 


OUR  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING 

and  caring  for  all  our  trees  and  the 
superiority  of  the  stock  from  which 
we  propagate  our  trees  are  points 
you  should  consider  when  buying. 

We  have  the  largest  and  best 
stock  on  the  coast,  and  our  trees  are 
all  properly  packed  for  shipping,  so 
they  will  reach  their  destination  in 
perfect  condition. 


NEVER  BUY  CHEAP  TREES 

for  such  purchases  arc  usually  a 
great  loss  rather  than  a  saving. 


EVERYTHING  IN  TREES, 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

There  is  not  a  desirable  sort  that 
will  not  he  found  in  our  list. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of 
raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes  on  the 
Pacillc  coast.  Our  vines  are  care- 
fully graded,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  Sgure  with  us. 


CALIMYRNA  FIGS. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  tig  for 
all  commercial  purposes.  It  is  the 
genuine  Smyrna  tig  of  commerce. 
We  were  the  first  to  produce  the 
Smyrna  lig  in  the  t'nited  States  and 
to  demonstrate  its  great  commercial 
value  here. 


BURBANK'S  NEW 
CREATIONS. 

We  are  sole  propagators  and  dis- 
seminators. 

PALMS  AND  ROSES. 

No  better  stock  in  the  State  than 
our  lield-grown  roses. 


CALIFORNIA  HOKTICl  I.Tl  RE, 
THE  Fill  IT  <.iu>\\  BRS'  (.1  IDE, 

Bj  (.co.  c.  Roedlng. 

120  pages,  7%  by  10%.  Beautiful 
lithographed  cover.  Profusely  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  engravings 
and  color  plates.  It  not  only  lists 
but  describes  2000  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants.  Contains  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  soil,  preparation,  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  irrigation  and 
pruning.     Price,  mailed,  25  cents. 


I'»hl-ii|>  Capital  scjon.ooo.uo. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

i. en.  <  .  Roedlnffi  Pres.  mui  >inr., 
r.  Oi  Box  in.  Freaao,  Cal 
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JO  gallons  of  olive  oil  and  $25,000  worth 
I'  olives  in  the  building,  which  were  de 
.royed.  The  plant  of  this  company  was 
msidered  the  largest  in  the  world. 


THE  FRESNO  FAIR. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Fair  held  last  week 
as  the  biggest  in  the  history  of  the  San 
oaquin  valley.  Over  one  hundred  differ- 
it  entries  were  made.  It  was  a  success 
i  every  feature,  both  in  the  exhibits  of 
ve  stock,  poultry,  and  the  amusements, 
s  compared  with  last  year  the  total  re- 
>ipts  were  some  $3900,  while  this  year 
ley  were  $17,700. 

In  the  gaited  saddle  horse  class,  A.  D. 
avis  of  Porterville,  and  J.  D.  Ragsdale 
'  Merced  were  the  prize  winners.  In  the 
tiort-horn  exhibit  Mrs.  J.  H.  Glide  of 
icramento  captured  the  first  prize  in 
ery  branch.  In  the  Holsteins,  W.  E. 
oward  captured  the  blue  ribbon.  C.  J. 
ilbert  of  Fresno  captured  first  honors 

the  Jerseys,  while  Charles  Lathrop  of 
anford  University  won  all  the  honors 

the  Guernsey  class.  In  the  Berkshire 
igs  James  Voorhes  of  Fresno  was  the 
inner,  while  in  the  Poland  Chinas  M. 
assett  of  Hanford  was  winner.  Mrs.  N. 
.  Strader  of  Ceres  won  everything  in 
e  Hampshire  hog  division. 
The  poultry  exhibit  was  large.  J.  E. 
(Guire  of  Del  Rey,  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bates 

Fresno  captured  the  first  prizes  in 
tiode  Island  Reds.  In  the  White  Wy- 
idottes  Mrs.  R.  A.  Powell  took  every - 
ing.  Russell  Uhler  of  Fresno  was  win- 
rr  in  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  while 
I  H.  Holland  of  Fresno,  and  M.  Bassett 
Hanford  divided  honors  on  the  Barred 
ymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  Holland  also  cap- 
red  everything  in  Brown  Leghorns.  Mrs. 

A.  Bryant  of  Fresno  was  the  winner 
the  Black  Minorca  division,  while  Mrs. 

A.  Powell  captured  the  prizes  in  the 
iff  Minorcas.  Robert  Harris  won  every- 
ing  in  the  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

H.  Holland  and  Ed  Hart  divided  hon- 
s  in  the  Bronze  turkeys,  while  Chester 
icard  won  most  of  the  blue  ribbons  in 
e  pigeons.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wells  of  Del  Rey 
ok  the  honors  with  her  colored  Mus- 
vy  ducks. 


rATSONVILLE  APPLE  ANNUAL. 

The  apple  annual  which  was  held  at 
atsonville  from  October  10  to  15  was 
e  of  the  greatest  horticultural  events 
California's  history.  Every  apple  sec- 
m  of  California  was  represented  with 
best  exhibits.  Over  135,000  boxes  of 
pies  were  entered  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pies  used  in  plate  exhibits. 
Watsonville  from  earliest  times  was  an 
pie  center.  Among  the  pioneers  in  hor- 
ulture  of  this  section  were  James  Wat- 
's, who  planted  trees  in  1852,  Jessie  D. 
rr  was  the  next  man  to  realize  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  apple  and  in  1854  he  set 
'  t  an  orchard.  The  other  planters  of 
1y  times  were  J.  A.  Blackman,  Isaac 
lliams,  K.  F.  Redman.  Apples  from 
ise  trees  which  are  still  bearing  were 
)wn  at  the  apple  annual. 


STATE  GRANGE  AT  NAPA. 


The  State  Grange  met  on  October  4  in 
annual  session  at  Napa.  E.  D.  Pettit 
Cupertino,  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
■sided,  and  over  100  delegates  from  the 
mrdinate  Granges  of  California  were 
attendance.  This  meeting  was  one  of 
most  successful  ever  held  of  the  State 
inge.  They  advised  the  macadamizing 
country  roads  and  adopted  resolutions 
favor  of  the  conservation  of  our  na- 
lal  forests  and  the  protection  of  the 
^j:er-power  rights.  They  also  were  in 
or  of  the  present  methods  of  Federal 
trol  of  the  forest  reserves.  The  next 
luting  of  the  California  State  Grange 
be  held  at  Visalia. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BETTER 
FRUIT. 


(Continued  From  Page  307.) 

that  the  lessons  taught  in  the  past  two 
years  have  gone  deeply  home  and  that 
growers  a  as  whole  will  be  better  pre 
pared  this  year  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore. I  have  recently  been  privileged  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Bolton  of  Fresno,  who  is 
the  inventor  of  the  Bolton  fire  pot  and 
Bolton  frost  alarm,  and  also  with  Man- 
ager Krone  of  the  Frost  Protection  Com- 
pany, which  is  manufacturing  and  selling 
the  Bolton  patents.  Mr.  Krone  tells  me 
that  the  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  the  buying 
organization  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  has  purchased  250,- 
000  of  these  fire  pots  and  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  have  cheap 
crude  oil  in  quantity  at  every  important 
point  in  the  growing  sections  of  the  State. 
This  oil,  I  am  informed,  will  be  sold  to 
independent  growers  at  the  same  price 
as  to  those  affiliated  with  the  Growers' 
Supply  Co.,  and  the  Exchange,  the  object 
being  to  get  all  growers  alike  interetsed 
and  prepared. 

Very  few  business  men,  and  most  grow- 
ers are  business  men,  would  neglect  to 
carry  fire  insurance  on  their  houses  and 
to  insure  their  crop  from  frost  damage 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  of  even  greater  im- 
portance, for  fire  damage  is  an  even  less 
remote  evil  than  possible  frost  damage, 
and  in  most  cases  the  possible  loss  from 
frost  is  far  greater  in  monetary  value 
than  any  fire  loss  would  be  and  the  cost, 
covering  a  period  of  five  years,  is  even 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Krone  informs  me  that  he  can  at 
any  time  demonstrate  that  he  can  raise 
the  temperature  of  an  orchard  from  7  to 
9  degrees  with  the  use  of  100  pots  to 
the  acre  and  at  a  very  small  cast.  He 
says  that  this  is  the  pot  that  saved  the 
apple  crop  of  Colorado,  mention  of  which 
event,  was  made  in  this  column  some  time 
ago. 

Edgar  A.  Weight. 

Los  Angeles. 


One  of  the  vainest  regrets  of  adult  life 
is  that  when  we  are  sorely  hurt  and  buf- 
feted we  can  no  longer  go  and  tell  mother 
and  get  her  blessed  balm  and  comfort. 


Attending  to  the  other  fellow's  business 
when  your  own  is  crying  for  help  serves 
neither  the  other  fellow's  nor  your  own. 


The  only  man  who  never  makes  a  mis- 
take is  the  man  who  never  does  anything. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST— ISSUED  OCTOBER  1st 


THE  SI LVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THE  CULTURE 
OR  PURCHASE  OF  SMALL 
FRUIT  PLANTS  SHOULD 
SEND  FOR  MY  BERRY 
BOOK. 

Louis  F.  Scribner, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

R.  F.  D. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  18S0. 


WE  INTRODUCE  a  new  Member  of 

the  Benicia  Family 

The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


In  the  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  we  present  an  implement  with 
new  and  original  features,  which  has  been  designed  by  a  practical 
field  man.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  superior  in 
many  important  particulars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  thai  among  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
The  frame  is  low;  extends  oul  beyond  and  in  fronl  of  wheels  and 
driver;  the  adjusting  lever  is  conveniently  placed,  and  the  draft 
is  applied  direct. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weight 
equalizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfed 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  neck's, 
and  thai  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  yon  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use,  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agency  in  your  vicinity,  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE  :  If  you  want 
the  agency  for  this  imple- 
ment, you  better  write  us 
immediately. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  are  the  largest  Pat ei fie  Coatwt  profiteers  of 
animal  matter  fertiliser  materials,  and  we  are  now 
prepared  to  market  them  direct  in  Hie  form  of 
complete  fert  Uizers. 

Write  iin  for  free  pamphlet  on 
COMMON-SENSE  FERTILIZING. 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALI  FORNIA  SOILS  Fer.lllzcr  Department. 

s\\  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


SEEDS  AND  TREES 
THAT  GROW 


For  25  years  we  have  .supplied  our 
customers  in  all  States  with  Trees 
and  Seeds  that  GROW.  We'  carry 
a  most  complete  line  of  {Trull  and 
Ornamental  TreeH,  Berry  Bushes, 
KoNen,  PerennlalH,  Itulhs,  etc.  Low 
prices.  Best  quality  stock  only.  Pa- 
cific States  varieties  of  Apples,  hosl 
one  year  trees  at  $G.OO  per  100. 
Peaches,  $7.00  per  100.  We  pay 
freight  on  $10.00  orders. 


1 


Also,  very  large  and  complete 
stock  of  Farm,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  to  select  from.  Strictly 
Upland-Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  a  Spe- 
cialty. Write  for  big-  112  page  cata- 
logue and  Garden  Book.  Mailed 
FURIO  to  anyone  interested. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  &.  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  514      Beatrice,  Nel>. 


GERMAN  NURSERIES 
BEATRICE,  NEB. 


sT^I^sh"1  PT'tWri^  A  TVI  Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 

VJIVCEjI^I  *>-      T<  Wi  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Mark  Sa  Francisco. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

BARBED  WIRE  CUTS  ON 
HORSES. 


By  Dr.  L.  L.  Lewis  of  the  Oklahoma 
Experiment  Station. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  injuries  are  as  com- 
mon to  the  horse  as  are  barbed  wire  in- 
juries, and  at  least  two-thirds  of  such  ac- 
cidents are  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
horseman.  A  loose  wire  in  the  lot  or 
along  the  pasture  fence,  hitching  the 
horse  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  fence  where 
the  bottom  wire  is  down  or  when  we 
knew  the  horse  was  apt  to  fret  and  paw  or 
an  old  wire  gate  left  down  when  we  drive 
the  horses  in  or  out  of  the  pasture  or  lot, 
all  contribute  to  the  scarring  and  causing 
permanent  injury  to  our  horses.  Just  a 
little  bit  of  time  well  applied  will  suffice 
to  prevent  most  of  these  injuries.  We 
can  keep  the  fence  in  order,  keep  the 
pieces  of  wire  picked  up  or.  better  still, 
never  throw  them  down,  and  by  doing 
these  little  things  often  prevent  serious 
injury  to  a  valuable  horse.  However, 
since  we  are  going  to  have  barbed  wire 
fences  and  consequently  plenty  of  wire 
cuts  we  should  undertake  to  handle  the 
injuries  so  as  to  cause  the  least  amount 
of  injury  and  blemish. 

II  there  is  a  serious  cut  about  the  low 
er  portion  of  the  leg  or  foot,  the  first 
thing  that  may  need  attention  is  to  stop 
the  How  of  blood.  Generally  a  wire  cut 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  tear  the  blood 
vessels  in  an  irregular  manner  and  to 
cause  but  little  bleeding,  but  occasion- 
ally a  large  vessel  is  cut  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  stop  the  bleeding.  The  first 
thing  to  do  in  an  emergency  of  this 
kind  is  to  keep  your  wits  about  you. 
If  necessary  feel  into  the  cut  and  learn 
where  the  blood  is  coming  from,  wheth- 
er from  above  or  below  the  cut.  If  you 
can  find  the  vessel  try  and  pass  a  cord 
over  the  end  and  tie  it  firmly.  A  soft 
leather  strap,  a  piece  of  rope  or  even  a 
suspender  may  be  tied  around  the  leg 
either  above  or  below  the  cut  as  is  nec- 
essary and  then  place  a  stick  under 
this  band  and  twist  it  as  you  would  a 
switch.  You  can  increase  the  pressure 
over  the  blood  vessel  by  placing  a  piece 
of  wood  or  any  hard  substance  under 
the  band  and  then  tightening  up  as  be- 
fore. Twist  this  band  tight  and  you 
will  succeed  in  stopping  the  bleeding. 
This  band  can  not  be  left  on  the  limb 
any  great  length  of  time,  but  it  will 
give  you  time  to  either  secure  help  or 
devise  some  means  of  stopping  it  your- 
self. If  one  tries  the  blood  vessel  may 
nearly  always  be  reached  by  means  of  a 
needle  and  thread.  Powdered  alum  or 
tincture  of  iron  are  good  to  use  in  these 
cases.  Do  not  fill  the  cut  with  dry  dirt, 
soot,  flour,  or  ashes,  as  this  is  never 
necessary. 

A  wire  cut  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg 
or  body  will  heal  much  quicker  than  one 
on  the  foot  or  lower  part  of  the  leg.  The 
character  of  the  tissue  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  healing  as  cut  in  muscle  will 
heal  much  quicker  than  where  ligaments 
and  tendons  are  cut.  Suppose  that  a  phy- 
sician should  call  to  dress  a  wound  on 
the  horse  owner  and  should  begin  by 
using  ashes,  axle  grease,  pine  tar,  lime 
or  soot.  How  much  of  that  treatment  do 
you  think  the  man  would  stand  for?  At 
one  time  such  remedies  or  worse  were 
used  by  the  physicians,  but  they  have 
now  gone  beyond  such  means,  and  in 
treating  the  horse  we  should  remember 
that  what  is  good  for  man  is  also  good 
for  the  beast  in  most  cases.  At  least  if 
it  is  good  surgery  to  keep  a  wound  on  a 
a  man  clean  it  is  just  as  good  surgery  to 
treat  the  wound  on  the  horse  in  the  same 
way  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do 
so.    There  are  plenty  of  horsemen  who 


think  that  such  remedies  as  mentioned 
above  are  good  enough  for  the  horse. 
Too  often  wounds  are  prevented  from 
healing  by  the  frequent  application  of 
some  irritating  drug.  Again,  horses  are 
too  often  turned  to  pasture  where  wet 
grass  and  weeds  do  even  more  damage 
than  the  irritating  drugs  used.  A  wound 
should  be  Kept  as  clean  and  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  horse  with  a  wire  cut  about 
the  feet  or  legs  should  never  be  turned 
to  pasture  when  the  grass  is  wet. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  remedies 
that  may  be  used  on  wire  cuts  that  will 
stimulate  healing  and  also  keep  the 
wound  in  good  condition  otherwise.  As 
a  rule  the  less  washing  and  soaking  that 
you  can  do  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
sore.  As  a  wash  you  can  use  no  better 
material  than  some  of  the  coal  tar  prep- 
arations, of  which  creolin  is  an  example. 
Every  stockman  should  keep  this  ma- 
terial at  hand  for  use  on  his  stock.  For 
a  wash  use  an  ounce  of  the  drug  to  a 
quart  of  water  and  you  will  have  a  wash 
that  will  not  irritate  and  still  have  a 
wash  that  will  cleanse.  A  powder  made 
as  follows  will  answer  most  purposes  as 
a  dry  dressing:  Boracic  acid  four  ounces, 
zinc  sulphate  one-half  ounce,  iodoform 
one-fourth  ounce.  Mix  these  and  place 
some  of  the  powder  in  a  salt  or  pepper 
shaker  and  dust  it  on  the  sore  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

II  a  wire  cut  is  on  some  part  of  the 
body  where  there  is  but  little  movement 
it  may  be  stitched  and  will  sometimes 
heal  without  the  stitches  tearing  out,  but 
if  the  cut  is  where  the  muscles  are  used 
in  walking  or  feeding,  it  is  generally  best 
to  not  try  and  close  the  wound,  as  the 
stitches  will  most  certainly  tear  out, 
helping  to  make  the  scar  more  unsightly 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  As 
a  rule  a  wire  cut  should  not  be  tied  up 
unless  the  weather  is  cool  and  extra  care 
is  given  to  it.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  wound  against  flies,  but  this 
may  be  done  by  taking  a  mixture  of  fish 
oil  and  oil  of  tar  and  applying  it  with  a 
feather  to  the  hair  surrounding  the  cut, 
or  iodoform  may  be  dusted  on  the  sore 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

If  the  wound  becomes  irritated  by 
strong  drugs,  poisoned  by  weeds,  etc., 
there  will  generally  be  a  growth  of  what 
is  called  proud  flesh.  This  is  an  un- 
healthy growth  and  should  be  removed 
by  the  knife,  or  by  such  drugs  as  pow- 
dered alum  (burnt),  calomel  or  some 
slightly  caustic  material.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  use  of  these  irritating  and 
caustic  drugs  should  be  stopped.  Occas- 
ionally a  wire  cut  will  partially  heal  and 
then  leave  a  chronic  sore  that  has  but 
little  tendency  to  heal.  Have  often  blis- 
tered these  places  with  a  fly  blister  when 
other  means  seemed  to  have  but  little 
effect.  A  wire  cut  will  heal  on  the  horse 
as  quickly  as  a  wound  will  heal  on  a  man 
if  it  is  kept  in  the  same  manner.  We 
cannot  always  do  this,  but  we  can  at 
least  keep  the  wound  dry  and  clean  to  a 
certain  extent  and  can,  of  course,  keep 
the  horse  out  of  the  wet  grass  and  weeds. 


POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN 
MULES. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Donovan, 
veterinarian  of  the  Sixth  F.  A.,  U.  S. 
Army,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  for  a  copy 
of  specifications  for  mules,  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  governing 
the  purchase  of  such  animals  for  the  gov- 
ernment: 

The  mule  must  be  sound,  well  bred  and 
of  a  superior  class;  of  a  kind  disposition, 
gentle  and  well  broken  to  harness,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pack  mule;  with  free 
and  prompt  action  at  the  walk  and  trot; 
free  from  vicious  habits,  without  ma- 
terial blemish  or  defect,  and  otherwise 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Pereheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Pen/herons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  (iold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best  I  ■ 

Poultry  Regulators  °"  «»«  market  a 
  I 

G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction.  INI 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use.  I 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  O 

WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers  | 


JJUL, 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  Btratns  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  oufj 
mature  Btock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming! 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstcln-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short- horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.  Service 
Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


IIEHKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle 'and  Po- 
land-China Hogs.   

GEO  V  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  S;m  Joaquin  CI., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Mlddletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  UBes 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BIDG.  SUN  FRANCISCO 


Blake,  Moffitt  S  Towne 

DMltM  In  1400  FOURTH  ST, SAN  FRANCISCO 
nines  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArtn   Blake,  McFall  4  Co.  Portland,  Orego« 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H  H.h 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  B£  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD A0AIHST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sl/.es. 

Power 

Compreu 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixen. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proof Inf. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRI 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  thr 
Ayrshire*. 
.J .   W.  At  <I -   D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  Cml 

HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


«  HERCULES 

tig-  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlr*<; 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  w 
DAVIS  it  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2W0  i 
1062  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


October  15,  1910. 
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to  conform  to  the  following  description: 
A  gelding  or  mare  of  uniform  and 
hardy  color,  in  good  condition;  from  four 
to  eight  years  old;  weight,  depending  on 
height,  to  be  as  follows: 

Wheel  mules  for  six-mule  teams,  to 
weigh  from  1150  to  1200  pounds,  and  be 
from  15  hands  3  inches  to  16  hands  high. 

Swing  mules  for  six-mule  teams,  to 
weigh  from  1050  to  1150  pounds  and  be 
from  15  hands  1  inch  to  15  hands  3  inches 
high. 

Lead  mules  for  six-mule  teams,  to 
weigh  from  950  to  1050  pounds  and  be 
from  14  hands  3  inches  to  15  hands  1  inch 
high. 

Wheel  mules  for  four-mule  teams,  to 
weigh  from  1100  to  1200  pounds  and  be 
from  15  hands  2  inches  to  16  hands  high. 

Lead  mules  for  four-mule  teams,  to  be 
from  1050  to  1100  pounds  and  be  from  15 
hands  1  inch  to  15  hands  2  inches  high. 

Pack  mules  to  weigh  from  S50  to  1000 
pounds  and  be  from  13  hands  :i  inches  to 
15  hands  1  inch  high. 

Head — Fine  and  of  medium  size,  with 
ears  fine  and  erect;  forehead  broad  and 
full;  eyes  large,  clear,  prominent  and 
mild,  with  well  developed  brow  and  fine 
eyelid;  vision  perfect  in  every  respect; 
nostrils  large  and  open. 

Neck — Medium  length  and  smoothly 
joined  to  the  shoulders  and  withers,  with 
crest  firm  and  full. 

Shoulders — Long,  ouiique,  well  and 
smoothly  muscled,  and  so  formed  as  to 
provide  proper  support  to  the  collar. 

Chest — High,  wide,  very  deep  and  full. 

Back — Short,  straight  and  well  and 
smoothly  muscled. 

Loins — Short,  straight,  broad  and  mus- 
cular. 

Barrel — Large,  with  ribs  well  arched 
and  definitely  separated  from  each  other. 

Fore  Legs — Vertical  and  properly 
placed,  with  elbow  large,  long  and  clear  of 
chest;  forearm  large,  very  long,  heavily 
muscled  and  vertical. 

Knees — Large,  wide  in  front,  well 
placed  and  free  from  blemishes. 

Hind  Quarters — Wide,  thick,  very  long, 
full,  heavily  muscled,  rounded  externally 
and  well  directed. 

Hocks — Neatly  outlined,  lean,  large, 
wide  from  front  to  rear  and  well  directed. 

Limbs — From  knees  and  hocks  down- 
ward vertical,  short,  wide,  latterly,  with 
tendons  and  ligaments  standing  well  out 
from  bone  and  well  defined. 

Pasterns — Strong,  medium  length,  not 
too  oblique,  and  well  directed. 

Feet — Medium  size  and  sound,  with 
horn  dark,  smooth  and  of  fine  texture; 
frog  well  developed,  elastic  and  healthy. 


THE  STARTER  IN  A  DAIRY. 


A  starter  consists  of  minute  organisms, 
which  when  placed  in  milk  grow  and 
multiply  very  rapidly  and  produce 
changes  in  the  body  of  the  milk.  They 
are  absolutely  harmless  and  can  be  taken 
without  any  effect.  The  addition  of  yeast 
in  making  bread  is  the  same  proposition 
as  a  starter  in  milk  or  cream.  The  yeast 
cells  grow  and  produce  gas,  which  makes 
the  bread  light.  The  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural School's  recent  circular  on  Lactic 
Cultures  as  Starters,  says  milk  sours  be- 
cause certain  micro-organisms  or  germs 
get  into  it  and  multiply.  These  germs 
produce  an  acid  from  the  sugar  in  the 
milk.  This  acid  acts  upon  the  milk  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  curd  it.  Sometimes 
in  spite  of  care  other  germs  get  into  the 
milk  and  make  it  ropy  or  stringy,  or  give 
it  some  disagreeable  smell  or  odor.  Ac- 
cordingly a  starter  is  employed  in  milk 
and  cream  for  the  same  reason  that  yeast 
is  used  in  making  bread,  that  is  to  in- 
duce the  right  kind  of  change  or  fermen- 
tation. Bread  can  be  made  without 
yeast  and  butter  can  be  made  without  a 
starter.    Nature  will  furnish  the  organ- 


isms for  the  occasion  and  they  will  be 
just  as  good  as  any  which  can  be  fur- 
nished. Nature  on  the  other  hand  also 
furnishes  germs,  which  are  not  desirable, 
in  other  words,  the  bread  will  "go  off," 
or  the  milk  or  cream  will  not  ripen  prop- 
erly. This  leads  to  a  complete  loss  by 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts. For  this  reason  the  leading  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories  over  the  State 
are  avoiding  these  losses  or  deterioration 
in  products  by  supplying  what  nature 
frequently  fails  to  supply — a  good  starter 
or  lactic  culture. 

If  a  starter  is  developed  satisfactory 
and  the  milk  or  cream  properly  managed 
before  and  after  its  addition  the  milk  or 
cream  will  shortly  ripen  properly.  The 
product  will  be  more  uniform.  The  value 
and  aroma  will  be  improved  and  the  prod- 
uct will  keep  much  better.  In  order  to 
have  a  culture  produce  its  best  results 
it  must  be  maintained  in  a  temperature 
which  will  keep  it  vigorous.  Also  it  needs 
clean  milk  or  cream  to  develop  it  or  milk 
that  does  not  contain  too  many  germs  of 
other  kinds. 

There  are  certain  things  which  will  in- 
jure a  starter  and  completely  destroy  its 
effect.  If  many  other  kinds  of  germs  be- 
come mixed  with  it  some  of  the  kinds  will 
in  time  certainly  injure  or  destroy  its 
value.  It  must  be  kept  pure.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  too  cold  or  too  warm,  it  will 
gradually  cease  to  grow  or  its  vigor  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  If  the  micro-organ- 
isms are  kept  too  long  in  their  own  soured 
milk,  or  in  their  food  material  in  which 
they  have  been  growing,  they  will  stop 
growing  and  gradually  die  out.  Their 
own  products,  if  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  too  large  quantities,  will  kill  them  off. 
If  milk  has  been  allowed  to  change  in 
one  way  or  another,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  it  good  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  starter.  It  would  be  like  dilut- 
ing a  big  lot  of  sin  with  a  bit  of  good. 
Even  pasteurizing  such  milk  means  only 
the  active  agents  of  evil  are  checked,  but 
the  products  of  evil  still  remain  behind. 
While  a  starter  will  do  more  good  in  this 
case,  it  must  not  be  expected  to  correct 
all  the  mischief  done.  Many  times  a 
large  amount  of  starter  (30% — 50%)  is 
added  to  poor  milk  or  cream.  This  does 
good  by  substituting  50  per  cent  of  good 
starter  for  50  per  cent  of  evil  starter.  It 
works  commercially  very  well  when  but- 
ter is  very  scarce,  but  it  means  no  more 
than  adding  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  to 
grape  juice  to  make  wine. 


CREAM  CARRIAGE  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  N.  S.  French,  writing  from  the 
State  to  Hoard's  Dairyman  comments  up- 
on a  California  method  of  cream  gather- 
ing, and  the  editor  of  that  journal  does 
not  seem  to  object  to  a  California  claim 
upon  the  method.  He  says  the  question 
seems  to  be  how  to  get  the  cream  from 
the  farm  to  the  churn  in  the  quickest 
and  best  manner,  without  unduly  in- 
creasing the  expense;  for  of  course,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  producer 
pays  the  freight. 

Here  in  California,  and  in  most  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  the  buttermaker  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  cream  producer  to  bring 
in  his  product  whenever  he  gets  time, 
hires  a  trusty  man  with  a  good  team  to 
drive  over  a  certain  route  and  haul  in  all 
the  cream  daily  in  warm  weather,  and 
three  times  a  week  when  it  is  cool,  the 
buttermaker  or  manager  being  in  all 
cases  the  judge  as  to  when  and  how  he 
wishes  the  hauling  done.  These  cream- 
haulers  get  from  $125  to  $200  per  month 
and  furnish  a  spring  wagon,  team,  etc.,  in 
fact  all  that  is  needed,  except  the  ten- 
gallon  cans  into  which  each  patron's 
cream  is  poured  as  soon  as  it  is  weighed. 
The  patron  thus  only  needs  cans  of  suffi- 


cient capacity  to  hold  the  night's  and 
morning's  cream,  when  daily  gatherings 
are  made,  as  is  the  case  for  about  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

A  small  sample  of  each  patron's  cream 
is  taken  before  weighing  and  sealed  up  in 
a  special  jar  with  the  patron's  number 
thereon,  so  it  can  be  tested  for  butter-fat 
at  the  creamery  on  delivery;  one  cent  a 
pound  of  butter-fat  being  kept  back  on 
the  price  as  the  cost  of  thus  gathering 
the  cream.  This  price  may  vary  some, 
but  is  said  to  be  a  fair  average. 

This  plan  seems  to  give  such  universal 
satisfaction  here  that  very  little  is  heard 
of  any  return  to  the  idea  of  private  or  in- 
dividual delivery  of  the  cream.  There 
are  many  dairy  regions  in  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Middle  West  where 
this  plan  should  give  fine  practical  re- 
sults, as  the  actual  cost  to  each  individual 
farmer  for  delivering  his  own  cream,  in 
his  own  way,  is  far  mare  than  a  cent  for 
each  pound  of  butter-fat.  At  times  he 
may  have  other  errands  to  go  to  town 
for,  and  can  take  a  can  of  cream  along  as 
well  as  not,  but  at  other  times  a  special 
trip  must  be  made,  costing  dollars  instead 
of  cents. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  this  plan  of 
cream-hauling  is  that  the  cream  is  all 
brought  in  at  about  the  same  time  each 
day,  and  being  carefully  covered,  and  in 
a  spring  wagon  in  full  cans,  it  is,  or  at 
least  should  be,  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  making  extra  fine  butter.  Cir- 
cumstances may  not  give  success  to  this 
plan,  but  wherever  there  is  cream  enough 
for  a  fair  load  on  a  route  of  25  or  30 
miles,  it  seems  worthy  of  at  least  a  trial. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  Alameda  dairymen  are  petitioning 
the  Board  of  Health  to  reduce  the  re- 
quired percentage  of  butter-fat  in  milk 
from  3.4  to  3  per  cent,  the  State  law  stan- 
dard. As  a  compromise  measure  the 
dairymen  will  offer  to  furnish  3.4  per 
cent  milk  for  nine  months  of  the  year  it' 
the  standard  is  dropped  to  3  per  cent  the 
other  three  months.  The  dairymen  are 
not  opposing  the  ordinance  provided  for 
the  use  of  sealed  milk  receptacles,  but 
are  asking  the  board  to  choose  some  such 
receptacles. 

The  Brawley  Valley  Queen  creamery  is 
working  to  its  full  capacity  and  turned 
out  3000  pounds  of  butter  one  day  last 
week. 

-The  large  dairy  barn  which  is  being 
built  on  the  Ord  ranch  near  Gridley,  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  All  the 
floors  of  this  barn  will  be  cement. 

The  dairymen  west  of  Dinuba  who  have 
been  pooling  their  cream  and  sending  it 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sm  Francisco,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Bars,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Car* 


The  safest.  Kegt  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81  GO  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars . 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI AM8  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


DOMONA 
IJJ  1VI  F>  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 

BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

ROrVIOIVA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE,  CALIF. 

Carbo 
Steel  Posts 
economise  land — 
Lend  beauty 
to  your  ranch, 
or  home— 
IXoii-climbable 
for  orchards— 
Cheaper  to  construct 
fence  than  with 
wooden  posts- 
See  your 
Hardware  Dealer 
or  write 

American  Steel 
Post  Company 

2116  VIOLET  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Pat.  Aug.  2,  )9i0 


THE  LUITWIELER 


Non-Pulsating  Pumping 
System  tor  Irrigation 
and  Water 


Well 
Pump 
Talk 

Continued" 


The  Luitwieler  Double  Plunger  Di- 
rect Geared  Electric  Pump  is  the  most 
perfect  pumping  mechanism.  We  guar- 
antee a  higher  efficiency  than  any  other 
method  of  lifting  water.  The  rancher 
needs  the  best  for  his  success. 

Luitwieler  Pumps  have  been  adopted 
as  standard  by  the  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines  on  account  of  highest  efficiency, 
durability  and  freedom  from  bother. 

Luitwieler  Pumps  have  worked  con- 
tinuously for  11  years  without  break- 
downs or  repairs. 

Some  of  the  advantages  are:  bal- 
anced mechanism,  uniform  application 
of  power,  continuous  flow,  no  jar,  no 
vibration,  simple,  accessible,  durable. 

33  years  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  requirements. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  
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hi  Hanford  and  Selma  have  dissolved 
the  combination  and  are  urging  the  l>eo 
pie  at  Dinuha  to  starl  a  creamery  There 
are  no  less  than  a  dozen  dairymen  in  this 
section  whose  checks  run  from  $500  to 
$800  each  month,  and  it  is  possible  to 
set  enough  cream  on  the  starl  to  make 
from  1000  to  3000  pounds  of  butter  dally. 
The  cream  output  from  the  new  Men 
nonite  colony  is  especially  good  at  the 
present  time. 

The  first  prosecution  around  Hanford 
under  the  State  dairy  law  was  made  last 
week  by  J.  C.  Canham,  State  dairy  In- 
spector. He  arrested  a  dairyman  for  not 
steaming  and  sterilizing  his  cans  and  con- 
tainers after  using  them. 

San  Benito  county  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  leading  silo  section  of  the  State.  The 
enterprising  farmers  realize  the  value  of 
the  silo  for  preserving  winter  feed  and 
they  are  being  built  all  over  the  county. 

Contracts  have  been  signed  for  the  new 
creamery  at  Riverdale.  Fresno  county. 
C  A.  Starkweather,  a  dairyman  of  con- 
siderable experience,  and  recently  an  in 
spector  for  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  will 
be  maneger.  The  new  creamery  is  to 
have  a  capacity  of  5000  pounds  of  butter 
a  day,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  produc- 
tion will  be  2500  pounds  daily  at  the 
st;u  i.  A  cold  storage  plant  will  also  be 
run  In  connection. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  live 
stock  industry  in  Chicago  has  there  been 
such  a  large  number  of  sheep  being  sent 
into  the  market.  The  record  run  for  one 
day  was  60,000  sheep.  This  was  due  to 
the  compulsory  unloading  by  western 
ranch  men,  who  thought  the  long  drouth 
would  not  permit  the  sheep  to  get  fat 
no  enable  them  to  hold  the  animals  until 
the  grazing  came  up.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  grain  crop  of  the  Middle  West 
the  loss  to  the  western  sheepmen  would 
have  been  great,  but  fortunately  all  the 
farmers  who  had  plenty  of  corn  on  hand 
are  buying  up  sheep  preparatory  to  feed- 
inn  them  for  the  winter  market. 

Australia  possesses  more  sheep  than 
any  other  country  In  the  world,  hast 
year  there  were  :>75,000  bales  of  wool 
produced  in  Australia  amounting  to  some 
$161,600,000.  The  wool  was  of  excellent 
quality  this  year  owing  to  the  abundant 
rains  and  the  high  price  realized  made  it 
the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  Austra- 
lian sheep  men.  Argentina  through  a 
drouth  had  a  very  bad  year.  The  bulk 
of  the  wool  clip  from  the  United  States 
went  to  France  and  Germany.  Japan  also 
came  in  for  a  fairly  good  supply  and 
bought  some  17,000  bales  over  that  of 
last  year. 

The  Tuttle  Co.  has  recently  purchased 
land  known  as  the  Fowler  ranch  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  Santa  Cruz 
county  and  are  now  receiving  a  large 
number  of  cattle  from  Monterey  county. 
These  cattle  will  be  brought  into  condi- 
tion during  the  winter  by  feeding  sugar 
beet  pulp.  Big  silos  are  being  built  for 
storage  purposes. 

The  dairy  interests  in  Australia  are 
increasing  rapidly  every  year.  The  State 
of  Victoria  shipped  out  47.000,000  pounds 
in  1909,  and  exported  some  36,000,000 
pounds  which  is  the  highest  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  export  trade. 

Reports  from  Chile  show  that  the  dairy 
interest  jumped  from  216,000  milk  cows 
in  1909  as  against  205,000  in  190S.  The 
price  of  butter  in  Chile  ranges  from  30 
to  70  cents,  U.  S.  gold,  per  pound. 

Venezuela  imported  $248,000  worth  of 
butter  last  year  and  of  this  amount  $115,- 
000  worth  came  from  Germany.  The 
greater  part  of  this  German  butter  really 
came  from  Denmark.  The  consul  in  Ven- 
zuela  says  that  the  Americans  should  take 
advantage  of  the  fine  opportunity  to  sell 


their  butter  iii  this  locality  and  get  into 
the  market,  as  they  can  send  it  much 
quicker  and  get  it  there  in  belter  shape 
than  any  other  country. 

Dr.  ('.  C.  Young  is  experimenting  in 
Mexico  with  Karakale  sheep  imported 
from  Bokahara  in  the  Far  Bast  He  has 
a  flock  of  40  of  these  full  blooded  ani- 
mals. These  sheep  are  famed  for  their 
fine  wool,  which  is  in  reality  a  fur.  The 
experiment  so  far  has  been  a  success. 

Three  hundred  and  seventeen  horses 
valued  at  $155,000  were  disembarked  at 
British  ports  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year. 

Some  of  the  Turkish  wool  men  are 
swindling  the  wool  merchants  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  They  send  samples 
by  mail  of  washed  wools  at  very  low- 
prices,  80  per  cent  cash  against  invoice 
and  bill  of  lading,  by  sight  draft.  The 
documents  are  presented  for  payment  by 
local  banks  before  the  goods  arrive, 
which  turned  out  to  be  on  examination  a 
low  grade  of  cow  hair  instead  of  wool. 

Consul  Ray  of  Arabia  says  that  Ara- 
bian stallions  are  never  sold  to  foreign 
ers.  They  raise  donkeys  in  that  country 
from  12  to  13  hands  high,  which  sell  for 
$42. 

A  recent  report  of  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  imports  of 
beef  have  been  growing  larger  while  the 
imports  of  live  stock  have  declined  ac- 
cordingly. During  1909  the  decrease  of 
live  stock  sent  from  the  United  States  was 
54.000  cwt.  Of  the  beef  Argentina  shipped 
in  700,000  cwt.  more  than  it  did  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  United  States  sent  in 
600,000  cwt.  less  than  it  did-  in  1908,  and 
1.800,000  less  than  in  1907.  The  amount 
of  butter  imported  into  England  in  1909 
shows  a  decrease  of  some  170,000  cwt.  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
deficiency  was  due  to  reduced  receipts 
from  Denmark,  Netherlands,  and  Russia. 
Canadian  butter  shows  a  slight  increase, 
while  supplies  from  United  States  show 
a  large  falling  off. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  WOOL  PACK. 

The  International  Vegetable  Fiber  Com- 
mittee nas  just  issued  its  report  for 
August,  1910,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  have  been  made: 

During  the  past  twelve  months  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  packing  of  wools  offered  in 
the  London  market.  Buyers  in  the  col- 
onial markets  also  report  that  in  Mel- 
bourne and  Geelong  satisfactory  advance 
has  been  noted,  and  many  of  the  larger 
growers  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and 
especially  in  South  Africa,  have  responded 
in  a  most  gratifying  manner.  In  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia  and  West 
Australia  there  has  not  yet  been  much  re- 
sponse to  the  reasonable  request  that  this 
valuable  commodity  should  be  properly 
packed. 

The  evil  which  arises  from  the  use  of 
cheap  jute  wool  packs  is  one  which  In- 
volves serious  depreciation  to  the  raw 
wool,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  the  fear- 
ful loss  of  labor,  time  and  money  which  is 
incurred  by  the  manufacturers  will  ulti 
mately  and  always  be  a  charge  on  the 
value  of  the  raw  material.  Many  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers,  both  continental 
and  English,  are  morn  keenly  alive  than 
ever  to  the  seriousness  of  this  evil,  and 
many  pledge  themselves  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  future  to  wools  which  are  care- 
fully packed  in  bales  which  have  been 
tested  and  recommended  by  the  commit 
tee.  There  have  been  two  classes  of  wool 
packs  recommended,  not  only  on  account 
of  freedom  from  loose  fibers  (which  is 
the  main  consideration),  but  also  because 
of  their  moderate  cost. 

(DA  paper-lined  pack  which  quite  ob- 
viates the  danger  if  thoroughly  and  se- 
curely lined.  These  are  specially  suitable 
for   scoured    wools   and    for   the  finest 


merino  greasies,  and  they  can  be  pro- 
Bured  at  an  approximate  cost  of  91  cents 
per  bag  {.  O.  b.  London,  subject  to  market 
variations. 

(2  1  A  close- woven,  strong,  unlined 
pack,  made  of  the  best  material. 

A  steadily  increasing  preference  will  be 
shown  by  consumers  for  clips  that  are 
packed  according  to  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  issued,  and  in  times  of 
quieter  and  less  excited  demand  this  pref- 
erence will  be  much  more  marked  than  up 
to  now.  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  London  warehouses  for  dealing 
with  loose  fibers  and  for  the  more  careful 
cutting  of  bales.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
efforts  of  the  warehouse  keepers  will  con- 
tinue to  secure  the  assistance  and  co-op- 
eration of  all  buyers. 

The  willing  and  generous  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  large  colonial  growers  is 
gratefully  acknowledged.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  French  association  of  spinners  is 
canvassing  these  and  kindred  questions 
very  keenly,  and  has  invited  the  interna 
tional  committee  to  co-operate  in  a  con- 
gress at  Roubaix  next  year  to  consider 
what  further  steps  can  be  taken  in  these 
matters. 


IMPORTATION  OF  PERCHERONS 


The  healthy  condition  of  the  trade  in 
Percheron  horses  and  the  general  recog- 
nition of  the  sound  policies  adopted  by 
the  Percheron  Society  of  America,  is 
shown  in  the  following  interesting  fig- 
ures: 

The  business  done  by  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  was  31  per  cent 
greater  in  August,  1910,  than  in  August, 
1909.  The  gain  for  September  was  even 
greater,  the  business  being  60  per  cent 
greater  than  that  done  in  September,  1909. 

The  gain  in  membership  since  .July  14 
has  amounted  to  no  less  that  317  new 
members.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  in- 
crease the  capital  stock  of  the  society  so 
as  to  take  care  of  the  many  new  breeders 
who  are  just  beginning  to  breed  pure- 
bred Percherons  and  who  wish  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  this  great  breed  organi- 
zation. 

The  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry  is 
giving  excellent  satisfaction  and  gives 
accurate  information  regarding  horses 
imported.  Many  serious  discrepancies 
have  already  been  detected  and  correc- 
tion required  before  recording  the  horses 
in  this  country. 

The  number  of  horses  imported  to  date 
is  not  quite  as  great  as  in  1909,  but  al- 
ready nears  the  1000  mark.  Extcaly  971 
Percheron  horses  have  been  imported  by 
members  of  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America  since  .luly  11.  There  were  344 
in  July,  121  in  August  and  206  in  Sep- 
tember. The  largest  importation  made 
by  any  one  man  was  155  head.  There 
are  many  new  importers  who  are  also 
breeders.  These  men  have  been  bring- 
ing from  two  to  twenty  head,  and  in 
many  cases  intend  to  keep  the  mares  for 
their  own  breeding  operations.  More 
mares  have  been  imported  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

So  many  requests  have  been  made  for 
an  Opportunity  to  record  Percheron  mares 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

IRM-1854  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
LIVE  ST0  k  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 
Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  com  mission. 
A.   H .   SCOFIELD.  Manager 


Give  Your  Cows 
A  Square  Deal 

What  would  you  think  of  a 
farmer  who  would  thresh  his 
grain  with  a  machine  that 
would  carry  ofT  one  bushel  in 
every  four  with  the  Chaff? 

Wouldn't  think  much  of  his 
judgment,  would  you? 

Then  what  do  you  think  of  a 
man  who  still  skims  milk  by 
the  old-fashioned  "setting" 
system  and  loses  about  one 
pound  of  Cream  in  every  four'.' 

Any  creameryman  will  tell 
you  that  with  a 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

you  can  gel  as  much  cream  from 
three  COWS  as  you  can  from  font 
by  any  gravity  setting  process, 
and  besides,  you  will  Gave  nice, 
fresh,  sweet  milk  to  feed  to 
your  calves. 

Ask  us  to  prove  it.  Try  a 
J)K  LAVAL  at  our  expense. 
Write  for  particulars  aboul  our 
free  trial  plan. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Go. 

185-'87  BftOADWAV  173*177  WILLIAM  ST. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

42  E.  MA0I6ON  ST.  14  &  10  PRINCE68  «T. 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 

ORUMM  A  SACRAMENTO  STS  1010  WE  CTfcRN  AVE* 

SAN   FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  50<$  In  power  and  etlielency  In  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for    information  on  Monitor  (Jasolln 
Knglnes  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Mend  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


October  IS,  1910. 
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that  have  been  previously  recorded  in  one 
of  the  other  recognized  books,  that  the 
board  of  directors  decided  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  record  such  animals 
at  $2  per  head  for  American  bred  and 
$5  per  head  for  imported  mares.  This 
will  permit  Percheron  breeders  to  get 
their  stock  straightened  out  and  all  re- 
corded in  the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of 
America.  This  offer  will  stand  open  only 
till  January  1,  1911,  and  all  who  have 
animals  to  re-record  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  very  liberal  offer.  A  number 
of  breeders,  including  men  from  both 
East  and  West,  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  much 
stock  has  been  re-recorded.  As  colts  can- 
not be  recorded  in  the  Percheron  Stud 
Book  of  America  unless  both  sire  and 
dam  are  so  recorded,  it  is  manifestly  wise 
to  get  in  before  the  rates  on  such  animals 
are  advanced,  as  they  will  be  on  January 
1,  1*11. 


HIGH  PRICE  FOR  STEERS 


New  high  record  prices  for  steers  were 
paid  at  the  big  annual  fat  stock  show  in 
Argentina,  South  America,  recently  that 
more  than  double  the  highest  figures  ever 
paid  in  North  America.  Short-horns, 
Angus  and  Hereford  steers  all  shared  in 
the  lifty  figures,  the  whitefaces  soaring 
the  highest.  The  American  Hereford 
Journal  thus  records  the  sales: 

The  world's  record  price  of  $1.50  a 
pound  for  a  beef  steer  went  glimmering 
recently  when  five  head  of  Herefords, 
prize  winners  at  the  recent  Argentine 
show,  sold  for  $57,500  m.  n.,  or  $24,150 
gold.  This  is  an  average  of  $11,500  m.  n., 
or  $4830  gold  per  head.  Assuming  that 
the  steers  averaged  1500  pounds  each,  this 
is  $3.22  per  pound  gold. 

These  steers  were  shown  and  sold  by 
Duggan  Bros.,  well  known  Argentine 
breeders  of  Herefords,  and  were  pur- 
chased by  the  La  Plata  Freezing  Com- 
pany. The  auction  sale  of  prize  winning 
steers  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  show 
at  Buenos  Ayres  in  June.  A  total  of  276 
steers  of  the  Hereford,  Short-horn  and 
Angus  breeds  were  sold  for  an  aggregate 
of  $359,570  m.  n.,  or  $146,819.40  gold.  This 
is  an  average  of  $1267  m.  n.,  or  $532.14 
gold. 

By  far  the  highest  average,  as  well  as 
the  highest  single  sale,  was  made  by  the 
Herefords.  The  46  Hereford  steers  sold 
in  this  sale  averaged  $1265.88  gold.  The 
202  Short-horn  steers  averaged  $372.96 
gold.  One  Short-horn  steer,  winner  of 
the  Armour  cup,  brought  10,100  m.  n.,  or 
$4232  gold.  Five  Short-horn  steers,  first 
prize  winners  in  the  class  for  Short-horn 
steers  2Y>  years  old,  brought  an  average 
of  $4200  gold.  The  five  Hereford  steers, 
first  prize  winners  in  the  Hereford  class 
3 1  j  years  old  brought  an  average  of 
$4242  gold.  The  five  Hereford  steers 
that  topped  the  sale  at  $4830  gold  per 
head  were  the  first  prize  winners  in  the 
Hereford  class  for  steers  2%  years  old. 
The  28  Angus  steers  brought  an  average 
of  $472.92  gold.  The  five  first  prize-win- 
ners in  the  Angus  class  for  steers  3Vo 
years  old  brought  an  average  of  $1680 
gold. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE 
FARMER. 


One  of  the  significant  incidents  of  the 
year  has  been  the  enormous  number  of 
automobiles  purchased  by  farmers.  To 
the  average  man  in  the  city  the  automo- 
bile is  merely  a  luxury,  and  a  very  expen- 
sive one.  What  he  is  obliged  to  pay  sim- 
ply for  storage  is  a,  formidable  item.  Ac- 
cidents on  crowded  streets  are  frequent 
and  costly.  Repair  men  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  a  customer  who  is  unfa- 
miliar with  machinery.  It  is  probably  not 
unfair  to  say  that  there  are  now  in  use 


in  the  large  cities  more  automobiles  than 
there  are  people  who  can  really  afford  the 
outlay  for  a  mere  luxury. 

In  the  country,  however,  the  city  man's 
toy  becomes  an  economic  investment, 
which  brings  satisfactory  returns  on  its 
cost.  The  farmer's  time  is  valuable.  Na- 
ture allows  him  only  a  few  days  in  which 
to  harvest  any  particular  crop,  and  his 
season  is  correspondingly  short  in  plant- 
ing and  seeding.  In  a  critical  period, 
when  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
planting  or  harvesting,  the  time  that  the 
automobile  saves  in  necessary  errands 
makes  it  an  economic  agency  of  produc- 
tion. The  mere  saving  of  time,  however, 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  automobile  in  the  country. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  much  pes- 
simistic talk  about  the  tendency  of  farm- 
ers to  "retire"  and  live  in  small  towns 
on  the  rent  received  from  their  land.  The 
automobile  is  now  keeping  the  owner  on 
his  land.  His  family,  which  wanted  to 
live  in  town  for  social  advantages,  has 
discovered  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
enjoy  the  full  income  of  the  farm  and 
own  an  automobile  which  can  run  to  the 
city  in  the  time  that  would  be  spent  in 
walking  a  few  blocks  than  to  pay  rent 
and  other  expenses  of  living  in  town.  The 
rural  mail  delivery,  the  telephone  and 
the  automobile  give  to  the  family  in  the 
country,  owning  a  good  farm,  the  com- 
mand of  social  advantages  that  are  en- 
poyed  by  only  a  few  of  the  people  who 
live  in  cities.  The  field  of  trade  that 
has  thus  been  opened  to  the  automobile 
manufacturer  is  almost  unlimited. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  automo- 
bile makers  in  selling  their  product  to  the 
farmers  may  suggest  an  opportunity  to 
manufacturers  in  many  other  lines  who 
have  overlooked  the  possibilities  of  agri- 
cultural trade.  The  American  farmer  of 
today  is  not  the  man  of  even  25  years 
ago.  In  the  period  that  followed  the 
Civil  War,  until  about  1890,  the  area  un- 
der cultivation  increased  more  rapidly 
than  population  in  the  United  States. 
Over-production  during  this  period  caused 
a  disastrous  decline  in  prices,  which  was 
accelerated  by  a  large  expansion  of  wheat 
growing  in  Russia,  Argentina  and  India. 

Since  1890  population  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  faster  than  the  area 
under  the  plow,  and  during  the  past  15 
years  the  farmer  has  profited  by  an  al- 
most continuous  advance  in  the  average 
of  agricultural  prices.  The  demand  for 
farm  products  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  the  supply,  and  the  farmer  will  prof- 
it more  and  more  from  this  condition  in 
years  to  come.  Farmers  who  have  paid 
cash  for  automobiles  this  year  may  have 
needed  credit  on  a  $15  road  cart  20  years 
ago,  and  they  will  be  equally  liberal  in 
the  future  in  patronizing  manufacturers 
or  merchants  who  can  offer  them  sub- 
stantial value  for  their  money. — Ex- 
change. 


DATE  PALM  AT  MECCA. 


The  Rivei'side  Press  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a  visit  to  the  Government 
station  near  Mecca.  At  no  other  place 
except  Tempe,  Arizona,  can  the  eye  be- 
hold such  a  rare  tropical  scene  as  at  the 
Mecca  station,  and  it  is  said  the  growth 
of  the  trees  is  much  better  than  at  Tempe. 
Just  now  the  palms  are  festooned  with 
bunches  of  dates  in  various  stages  of  ri- 
pening. Some  are  yellow,  some  red  and 
some  of  other  tints.  If  you  go,  don't 
count  on  the  custodian  to  show  you 
around,  for  he  is  a  very  busy  man  trying 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  said  chaos  be- 
ing mostly  in  the  shape  of  Bermuda,  grass, 
which  former  employes  have  allowed  to 
run  riot. 

A  drive  of  a  mile  or  so  brings  one  to 
the  grove.  What  a  change  has  taken 
place  since  E,  A.  Palmer  has  taken  charge, 


for,  having  been  a  nursery  man  all  his 
life,  he  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  place. 
Instead  of  the  topsy  turvy  way  of  work- 
ing the  ground,  everything  is  level  and 
smooth,  giving  the  grounds  a  park-like  ap- 
pearance. For  years  our  mighty  Govern- 
ment could  not  spare  enough  money  to  put 
up  a  decent  house  for  its  servants,  and  it 
is  known  one  man  left  because  he  would 
not  live  like  a  Mexican.  Now  there  is  a 
neat  house  in  one  corner  of  the  farm  and 
a  neat  wire  fence  encloses  it.  Mr.  Palm- 
er and  his  family  are  comfortably  housed 
and  seem  to  enjoy  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  are 
pleasant  and  courteous  people,  and  the 
writer  soon  felt  at  ease  as  they  guided 
him  around,  feeling  they  did  not  resent 
his  intrusion  on  their  valuable  time. 

In  going  the  rounds  the  various  dates 
were  sampled.  There  are  so  many  kinds 
that  the  tongue  becomes  confused  and  could 
not  tell  which  one  was  better  flavored 
than  the  other.  The  greatest  treat  was 
the  tasting  of  the  celebrated  Deglet  Noor 
date.  Epicures  declare  it  is  the  choicest 
of  dates,  but  the  writer  must  confess 
there  were  other  kinds  that  he  liked  bet- 
ter. According  to  Swingle  this  variety 
brings  from  50  to  75  cents  a  pound  in  Eu- 
rope, and  not  a  pound  is  exported  to  this 
country.  One  particular  palm,  which 
seems  to  be  the  daddy  of  the  grove,  is  a 
sight  to  behold.  Great  bunches  of  dates 
are  pendant  from  the  tree  in  a  red  state 
of  ripeness.  The  name  of  this  date  is 
Neklet  al  Pasha.  Another  interesting 
palm  was  shown,  bearing  the  name  Menak- 
her.  There  is  a  bit  of  history  connected 
with  this  palm,  as  it  was  smuggled  out 
of  Morocco  by  a  Government  agent  at  the 
eminent  risk  of  his  life.  It  is  needless  | 
to  say  it  is  the  only  palm  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  fruit  is  probably 
the  largest  of  all  the  trees. 

Another  palm,  called  Tazizroot.  had  six- 
teen large  bunches  of  fruit,  eight  of  which 
had  to  be  cut  off.  Tnere  are  about  500 
palms  of  all  kinds,  some  of  which  will 
no  doubt  be  discarded,  and  only  the  fit- 
est  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  their  spe- 
cies, for  California  will  not  grow  any  fruit 
that  is  not  the  choicest.  Of  these  500 
palms  400  are  females  and  100  males. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  dates,  the  soft  and 
the  dry.  Some  people  show  a  preference 
for  the  dry  kind.  On  first  putting  them 
in  the  mouth  they  are  tasteless,  but  upon 
masticating  them  a  delicious  flavor  is  im- 
parted to  the  taste. 

As  a  dessert  to  this  banquet  of  dates, 
two  varieties  of  edible  cactus  were 
plucked.  One  is  of  a  blood  red  hue,  the 
pulp  being  of  the  same  color.  The  other 
is  white.  The  taste  is  not  disagreeable, 
though  they  probably  would  have  tasted 
sweeter  if  the  tongue  had  not  been  pam- 
pered by  the  other  sweet  fruit. 


L.  L.  Russell  of  Biggs  is  grinding  in 
his  sorghum  mill  large  quantities  of  this 
succulent  cane.  He  obtains  11  gallons  of 
juice  from  15  hills  of  cane. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

THE  RECORD  OF  A  BREEDING 
PEN. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rub  ax  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James; 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
number  of  our  correspondents  we  give 
the  following  accurately  kept  record  of 
a  breeding  pen  of  utility  White  Leghorn 
fowls: 

W 1 1  AT  IS  MEANT  BY  UTILITY  FOWLS. 

In  the  general  understanding,  utility 
when  applied  to  fowls  is  considered  the 
reverse  of  pure-bred.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  a  first-class  utility  fowl  must  be  a 
pure-bred  fowl.  We  admit  that  some 
birds  among  the  mongrels  or  cross-breds, 
especially  in  the  first  cross,  may  excel 
either  parent  in  vigor  and  utility,  but 
they  are  more  likely  to  have  the  faults  of 
both  parents  and  the  virtues  of  neither, 
and  in  any  case  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  reproduce  those  virtues.  It  takes 
many  generations  of  careful  breeding  to 
fix  a  desirable  quality  which  may  be  un- 
fixed by  one  careless  cross.  Again,  uni- 
formity is  an  important  point  in  utility 
fowls.  To  obtain  top  quotations  for 
either  market  poultry  or  eggs  they  must 
be  uniform  in  size  and  color.  This  calls 
for  pure-bred  fowls  of  one  breed,  and,  as 
nearly  as  consistent  with  vigor,  of  one 
strain.  In  utility  breeding  when  the  ar- 
bitrary standards  demanded  of  a  breed  by 
the  fancier's  textboox  conflict  with  utility 
points  they  are  disregarded — in  short, 
Utility  for  commercial  purposes  takes 
precedence  of  "points"  for  the  showroom. 

THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorlus  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair, 
Sacramento.  Septem- 
ber, 1!)1().  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
manage.  Write  for  details. 


pie  and  easy  t 

H.  F.  ARKNHIOIU; 
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FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
Htoek  and  are  for  Hale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  offlcce: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson  ....        2. SO 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart..   3.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd  .  .  .  .  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  construction,  by  Taft.  .  .  .  1.50 

The  prlee  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
<t87  Howard  St.,  Saa  Francises. 


R9  OF  I  NO 

Looks  Better— Lasts  Longer— Costs  Less 

If  you  want  the  maximum  of  roofing  service  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  be  sure  you  specify  "  Pioneer  Hoofing."  It's  bet- 
ter from  the  beginning  and  cheaper  in  the  end.  Sunproof  and 
rainproof.  Needs  no  paint  or  repairs.  Comes  in  convenient 
rolls,  with  everything  necessary  for  laying. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices.    Also  32-page  illus- 
trated Roofing  Booklet.    Address  Department  7:; 

f>i  orr  «3  e/1  Pape^r*  Co. 

2.19  - ZZi  So.  LosAnge.le.sSt.   Los  Ang&le-s .  Co-l 
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But  the  breed  must  be  kept  pure  and  the 
utility  poultry  raiser  must  take  as  much 
pains  as  the  fancier  in  the  matings  of 
his  pens,  if  he  would  secure  best  results 
along  utility  lines. 

THE  MOBBING  PEN. 

The  pen  was  made  up  of  12  hens  and 
a  male  bird.  Eight  of  the  hens  had  been 
selected  from  the  bunch  of  50  that  av- 
eraged 185  eggs  each  the  preceding  season 
during  their  first  laying  year;  the  four 
others  were  yearlings,  as  was  the  male 
bird.  The  pen  was  mated  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  record  was  kept  during 
eight  months  to  the  1st  of  September, 
when  the  cock  and  part  of  the  hens  went 
into  molt  and  the  former  was  removed  to 
individual  quarters.  Three  of  the  hens 
became  broody  in  April  and  were  allowed 
to  raise  broods,  the  remaining  nine,  eight 
of  them  being  of  the  two-year-old  hens, 
proved  immune  from  broodiness. 

The  hens  laid  1650  eggs  during  the 
eight  months,  an  average  of  206  eggs  per 
month  for  the  pen,  and  an  average  of  IS 
eggs  per  month  per  hen,  counting  out  the 
time  lost  by  the  three  hens  with  broods, 
or  144  eggs  per  hen  for  the  eight  months. 

There  were  practically  no  weak-shelled 
eggs  and  the  fertility  and  hatchability 
ran  high,  while  the  chicks  showed  up 
strong  and  even,  with  few  culls.  We 
have  in  the  yards  now  21  pullets  from 
three  hatches  brought  off  by  hens  in 
May  that  run  as  even  as  peas  in  a  pod, 
not  a  cull  among  them.  All  of  which 
goes  to  prove  that  it  pays  to  take  pains 
in  mating  up  the  utility  breeding  pen. 

THE  CAKE  OF  THE  PEN. 

As  the  results  were  satisfactory,  per- 
haps the  manner  of  handling  the  fowls 
may  be  of  interest.  To  obtain  a  goodly 
number  of  normal  eggs  of  stamina  which 
were  hatchable  and  hatched  the  right  kind 
of  chicks  may  be  accepted  as  proof  that 
the  conditions  were  right,  or,  in  other 
words,  natural.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fowls  were  all  vigorous  birds  that  had 
never  been  ailing.  Nine  of  them  were 
tested  hens  that  had  done  things  in  the 
way  of  egg  production  during  their  first 
laying  year  and  had  come  through  the 
work  in  vigorous  shape  and  molted 
quickly  and  well.  The  younger  fowls, 
though  not  tested  birds,  were  well  ma- 
tured and  strong  and  lively.  (liven  such 
material,  all  that  remains  for  the  poultry 
raiser  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  birds  clean, 
roomy  quarters,  plain  unstimualting  food 
and  regular  care.  This  pen  was  housed 
in  a  building  5x6  feet,  elevation  above  the 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  In 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Hooking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  readv  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew.  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  mln.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  bens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabrlght  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


floor,  5  feet  front  and  4  feet  rear  and  set 
up  2  feet  from  the  ground,  forming  a 
scratching  shed  beneath,  a  large  door  in 
the  west  front,  and  one-half  the  north 
end  open  and  protected  by  inch  mesh 
wire,  the  large  trap-door  also  being  in  the 
north  end  and  always  open.  The  yard 
was  20x40  feet  and  the  fowls  were  allowed 
a  half-hour  run  on  grass  range  morning 
and  evening.  When  the  grass  dried  up 
fresh  leaves  of  chard,  beets,  etc.,  were 
supplied  twice  a  day,  but  the  fowls  were 
still  allowed  their  constitutional.  Wheat 
and  cracked  corn  were  fed  in  the  evening, 
with  enough  for  them  to  scratch  out  their 
early  breakfast.  About  10  a.  m.  a  mash 
was  fed.  This  mash  was  varied  some- 
what, but  the  body  of  it  was  always  rolled 
barley  cooked  with  a  small  amount  of 
fresh  meat  scraps  or  else  cracklings  and 
well  salted  and  always  mixed  dry  with 
shorts.  No  stimulants,  not  even  pepper, 
were  ever  given.  Granulated  charcoal 
was  sometimes  added  and  occasionally  a 
little  sulphur  mixed  with  the  shorts  used 
in  the  mash.  Always  a  large  granite  pan 
kept  full  of  pure  water  and  a  box  of 
shells,  grit  and  charcoal  were  before  the 
birds.  All  of  which  is  quite  simple,  but 
simplicity  is  what  we  should  strive  tor  in 
poultry  raising.  The  other  day  we  were 
told  the  story  of  an  earnest  student  in 
poultry  culture  who  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  poultry  yard  scientifically  balanced 
all  the  rations  and  carefully  weighed  and 
measured  every  ounce  of  food  fed  his 
fowls — and,  alack,  he  had  failed  in  get- 
ting satisfactory  results  from  the  fowls. 

ACTIVITY   AND  APPETITE. 

The  art  of  poultry  feeding  consists  in 
securing  activity  and  appetite  in  the 
fowls.  As  Prof.  Dryden  aptly  puts  it. 
"Feed  activity  into  your  fowls."  The  mis- 
take must  not  be  made  of  starving  the 
poultry  to  secure  oppetite.  Fowls  sub- 
ject to  long  fasts  gorge  their  food  and 
the  digestive  organs  become  weakened 
and  diseased.  The  point  is  to  always  have 
hard  grain  accessible  to  them  but  to  make 
them  work  for  it.  They  will  relish  a 
kernel  scratched  out  of  the  loose  earth  or 
litter  when  they  turn  away  from  grain 
kept  in  a  box,  and  the  heads  of  grain 
hay  are  the  finest  appetizers  and  activity 
inducers,  keeping  the  fowls  busy  and 
singing  as  they  scratch  and  peck  out  the 
kernels.  The  art  of  feeding  cannot  be 
learned  from  poultry  schools  or  rules.  It 
conies  through  quick  observation,  careful 
attention  and  long  experience.  Watch 
your  fowls  and  watch  how  Nature  does  it. 


Poultry  Notes. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


Keats  ("old  STORAGE. — An  Italian  scien- 
tist, it  is  announced,  is  on  his  way  to  this 
country  to  present  his  wonderful  discov- 
ery of  keeping  eggs  fresh  indefinitely.  He 
claims  that  a  trial  shipment  of  12,000 
eggs  was  recently  sent  from  Italy  to 
South  Africa.  The  eggs  had  been  treated 
by  his  process,  and  arrived  in  excellent 
condition,  although  they  had  been  two 
months  on  the  way  and  the  weather  ex- 
tremely hot.  He  further  declares  that  he 
has  eaten  eggs  a  year  and  a  half  old  thus 
preserved  and  found  them  equal  in  flavor 
to  the  average  market  egg.  However,  he 
has  yet  to  reckon  with  the  American 
taste — and  with  Dr.  Wiley. 


St  .NKi.owEK  Seed  for  Poultry. — This 
seed  is  recommended  for  feeding  poultry 
from  the  fact  that  the  seed  contains  oil 
that  is  thought  to  improve  the  color  and 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  Bitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 


gloss  upon  the  plumage  of  fowls,  and  as 
an  aid  to  poultry  during  the  molt.  The 
facts  are  that  sunflower  seed  is  more  than 
90  per  cent  waste  matter,  the  hulls  of  the 
seed  being  very  difficult  for  the  fowls  to 
digest  and  of  little  feeding  value.  A  few 
sunflower  seed  may  be  of  benefit  to  poul- 
try; any  considerable  amount  of  it  would 
be  a  detriment. — Country  Gentleman. 


Great  Bog  Trade  Proposed. — The  Eng- 
lish farmers,  states  a  cablegram  to  the 
Globe- Democrat,  are  organizing  small 
holdings  in  England  on  a  successful  basis. 
More  than  200  village  clubs  have  quietly 
sprung  into  being  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  result  of  a  suggestion  by 
the  Smallholder,  a  small  weekly  journal. 
The  movement  has  spread  so  widely  that 
the  need  of  a  central  body  has  already  he- 
roine apparent  and  the  Smallholders' 
League  has  been  established.  What  has 
been  done  in  Ireland  and  Denmark  in  the 
way  of  co  operative  organization  is  to  be 
done  in  England  and  the  Smallholders' 
League  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  complete 
national  scheme  of  small  holdings'  agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies,  credit 
banks  and  land  banks.  No  part  of  small 
or  large  husbandry  has  been  overlooked 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  League's  char- 
ter, and  the  work  will  be  developed  in 
many  directions.  It  will  lie  the  business 
of  the  buying  office  to  know  everything 
about  markets,  which  it  is  almost  impos 
sible  for  the  unorganized  smallholder  to 
follow.  An  egg-collecting  scheme  is  al- 
ready in  course  of  inauguration  and  the 
services  have  been  secured  of  the  head  of 
a  large  firm  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  needs  both  of  the  market  and  the  pro- 
ducer. There  is  no  reason  why,  say  the 
sponsers  of  the  movement,  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  eggs  now  imported  from 
abroad  should  not  be  replaced  by  eggs 
laid  in  England. 

Those  Little  Hess. — Here  is  a  judge's 
hen  story,  as  chronicled  in  the  Pacific 
Poultrycraft:  "My  wife  had  150  Leghorn 
hens.  They  were  always  in  mischief, 
scratching  everywhere,  roosting  on  the 
buggy  or  mussing  up  the  barn,  but  she 
said  she  had  to  have  them.  I  told  her 
that  she  could  take  what  eggs  and  chick- 
ens she  could  spare  and  trade  them  in  at 
the  general  store;  that  she  could  buy  all 
the  groceries,  flour,  clothes,  and  shoes  for 
the  family  (there  were  ten  children)  and 
have  them  charged  and  I  would  settle  the 
bill. at  the  end  of  the  year;  in  the  mean- 
time her  spare  chickens  and  eggs  might 
be  credited  on  the  bill.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  I  asked  the  storekeeper  for  my  bill, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  how  much  I 
thought  it  was.  It  had  run  a  year.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  guess,  for  I  had  kept  no 
account.  I  thought  I  might  have  $75  to 
pay,  or  it  might  be  $100,  for  the  bill  was 
for  food  and  clothing  for  the  whole 
family.  The  next  day  he  presented  the 
bill.  He  owed  me  $26!  Those  little  hens 
had  clothed  and  fed  the  family  for  a  year 
and  had  $26  lo  their  credit!" 

Although  we  have  a  large  appreciation 
of  the  ability  of  the  hen  to  meet  the 
grocery  bills  we  confess  our  amazement  at 
the  feat  of  those  150  little  Leghorns  in 
feeding  and  clothing  a  family  of  12  for  a 
year  and  still  keeping  $26  in  pocket,  as 
it  were,  until  in  conning  the  story  again 
we  noted  that  the  judge  said  that  he  had 
expected  his  bill  would  be  $75  or  it  might 
even  be  $100.  Then  our  amazement  was 
turned  from  the  achievement  of  the  hens 
to  the  ability  of  such  a  family  to  clothe 
and  feed  itself  for  a  year  for  $75  or  even 
$100.  The  government  has  been  trying  to 
tell  in  its  bulletins  how  the  people  may 
economize  in  the  use  of  high-priced  foods. 
This  judge  might  give  the  learned  scien- 
tists who  prepare  such  bulletins  points  on 
the  subject  not  dreamed  of  in  their  phil- 
osophy. Wise  judge,  tell  us  how  you 
did  it. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Calling  the  Cows. 

The  evening  sky  is  all  aglow. 

The  sunlight  falls  in  last  caress 

Upon  the  hills  and  seems  to  press 
A  parting  kiss.    The  poplars  throw 
Their  lengthening  shadows  on  the  grass. 

Bearing  their  clover  gathered  store 
Related  bees  now  homeward  pass; 

The  stir  and  heat  of  day  are  o'er. 
But  on  the  evening  calm  I  hear 
A  bell-like  summons  ringing  clear, 
"Co"  Boss!    Co'  Boss!" 

An  answering  note  cam 68  faintly  back, 

The  tinkle  of  a  distant  bell; 

From  rocky  slope  and  leafy  dell 
Following  many  a  well  worn  track, 
The  meek-eyed  cows  come  down  and  pass 

Yonder  to  the  milking  sheds. 
Cropping  the  sweet  and  dewy  grass 

Fragrant  with  bending  clover  heads 
In  calm  contentment,  one  and  all 
Obedient  to  the  evening  call, 
"Co'  Boss!    Co'  Boss!" 

The  drowsy  bell  is  heard  no  more. 

The  birds  and  beasts  have  gone  to  rest 

Seeking  on  Nature's  loving  breast 
The  balm  she  ever  holds  in  store. 
One  by  one  the  peaceful  stars 

God's  acolytes,  illume  the  sky. 
And  still  I  lean  upon  the  bars 

And  muse  on  happy  days  gone  by 
When  I,  as  evening's  mantle  fell 
Called  home  the  cows  from  hill  and  dell. 
"Co'  Boss!    Co'  Boss!" 
C.  H.  Stone,  in  The  Vermonter. 


Food  Value  of  Milk. 

The  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  contains 
many  points  of  interest  to  producers  and 
consumers  of  milk.  In  discussing  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food  in  relation  to  other  ar- 
ticles of  diet  we  quote  several  paragraphs, 
which  are  well  worth  knowing.  In  the 
introduction  the  writer  says:  "It  is 
a  commonplace  saying  that  milk,  or  more 
specific,  cow's  milk,  is  a  perfect  food.  It 
is  likewise  a  commonplace  saying  that 
milk  is  a  cheap,  as  well  as  a  nutritious 
food.  Just  at  present  with  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  foods  rapidly  changing  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  once  was  to  make  the  com- 
parisons that  are  necessary  to  show  which 
particular  foods  are  really  cheap,  but 
while  the  prices  of  food  materials  vary 
the  composition  of  most  of  them  remains 
unchanged,  and  it  is  always  possible  to 
compare  their  nutritive  values.  A  quart 
of  milk  supplies  practically  as  much  of 
both  protein  and  energy  as  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  beef  of  average  composition 
or  eight  average  eggs,  and  can  generally 
be  bought  for  less  money.  In  case  milk  is 
S  cents  a  quart,  beef  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  eggs  24  cents  a'  dozen,  10  cents  spent 
for  milk  will  buy  a  little  more  protein  and 
much  more  energy  than  10  cents  spent 
for  beef  or  10  cents  spent  for  eggs.  Thus, 
while  other  animal  foods  than  milk 
(meat,  eggs,  and  cheese),  are  desirable  to 
give  variety  to  the  diet  it  may  be  assumed 
that  milk  may  be  used  as  an  economical 
substitute  for  any  one  of  them. 

Of  the  vegetable  fods,  many  (flour,  for 
example)  are  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
than  milk  when  both  price  and  nutritive 
value  are  taken  into  consideration,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  always  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  bulk  of  human  food; 
but  of  the  animal  foods  which  are  usually 
combined  with  the  vegetable  foods,  milk 
is  one  of  the  cheapest. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  milk  is  recog- 
nized as  a  nutritious  and  a  cheap  food, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to 
think  of  it  not  as  a  possible  substitute  for 
other  more  expensive  foods,  but  rather 
as  an  addition  to  the  bill  of  fare.  To  il- 
lustrate, milk  is  frequently  used  as  a  bev- 
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■erage  without  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  meat  or  other  proteid  foods  served. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  need  of  the 
body  this  may  be  considered  extravagant 
and  the  serving  of  a  g]ass  of  milk  or  of  a 
bowlful  of  soup  or  of  such  desserts  as  cus- 
tards and  baked  milk,  or  the  use  of  gen- 
erous quantities  of  milk  or  white  sauce 
on  vegetables  offers  an  opportunity  to 
cut  down  the  allowance  of  meats  and 
eggs. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  if  skim  milk  is  as 
valuable  a  food  as  whole  milk.  In  answer- 
ing this  question  several  points  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Freshness  and 
cleanliness  must  be  considered  as  well  as 
composition.  Milk  which  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  milkman  and  allowed  to 
stand  long  enough  to  skim  should  prob- 
ably never  be  given  to  children  under  two 
years  of  age.  For  older  people  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  old  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration.  So  far  as  its  nutritive 
value  is  concerned  it  has  a  trifle  more 
protein,  volume  for  volume,  than  whole 
milk,  the  percentage  being  3.4  instead 
of  3.3. 

Skim-milk  seems  to  some  people  rather 
thin  for  use  as  a  beverage,  but  others 
value  it  for  this  very  quality.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  sours  and  is  then 
churned  until  the  curd  is  broken  up  into 
small  particles,  it  makes  a  familiar  and 
wholesome  drink,  often  used  under  the 
name  of  buttermilk,  for  much  of  the  com- 
mercial buttermilk  is  thus  made  of  skim- 
milk,  some  cream  or  butter-fat  being 
sometimes  added.  For  cooking,  the  lack 
of  fat  and  any  consequent  lack  of  flavor 
can  be  easily  made  up,  as  butter  or  less 
expensive  fats  can  be  used  with  it.  Pork 
and  bacon  fat  make  a  particularly  savory 
addition. 

Smart  Furs  and  New  Trimmings. 

Fur  occupies  a  prominent  place  this 
autumn  among  the  new  trimmings.  Very 
many  of  the  scant  skirts  are  finished  at 
the  bottom  with  a  deep  band  of  fur. 
Broadcloth  and  velvet  costumes  many 
times  have  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  fur 
and  some  of  the  Oriental  trimmings  show 
motifs  of  fur,  mingled  with  heavy  em- 
broidery. 

Black  furs,  the  fox  and  the  lynx,  are 
especially  fashionable,  and  mole-skin  has 
come  into  its  own  again.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  this  is  that  gray  is  a  very  fash- 
ionable accessory  shade. 

Broad  stole-shape  scarfs  of  mole-skin 
are  very  much  the  vogue,  and  the  chiffon 
and  the  satin  scarfs  are  also  frequently 
trimmed  with  this  soft,  smooth  gray  fur. 

Fur  is  not  infrequently  used  this  au- 
tumn as  a  brim  facing  for  a  hat  but,  of 
course,  only  light-weight  furs  are  em- 
ployed in  this  way.  The  hat  entirely  of 
fur  is  not  as  fashionable  as  it  was  last 
season. 

Hudson  Bay  seal  will  be  much  used  as 
1  trimming  as  well  as  skunk  and  the  blue- 
?ray  fox. 

The  net  bands,  which  for  such  fashion- 
ible  trimmings,  grow  more  beautiful  and 
;laborate  as  the  season  advances.  Many 
Df  them  show  steel  threads  combined 
with  embroidery  or  appliques  of  lace 
".ombined  with  both  gold  and  steel. 

Then  again  there  are  black  net  bands 
n  variety  of  widths,  which  are  a  mass 
)f  glittering,  shimmering  sequins. 

The  very  heavy  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
embroideries  are  specially  liked  in  Paris. 
They  trim  the  short  peasant  sleeve  and 
mtline  the  low-cut  neck  of  the  blouse, 
[vhieh  is  worn  with  a  guimpe.  The  em- 
iroidery  is  worked  in  the  most  brilliant  of 
olors  and  scattered  through  it  are  vari- 
olored  paillettes. 

The  Persian  craze  seems  to  be  over. 


It  Is  adversity,  not  prosperity,  which 
reeds  men;  as  it  is  the  storm,  and  not 
he  calm,  which  makes  the  mariner. 


Preserving  Good  Looks. 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  women  lose  their 
good  looks  and  become  positively  plain  as 
life  goes  on.  Why  is  this?  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  plain  girls  become  plain 
er,  often  they  become  better  looking,  but 
the  pretty  ones  often  become  so  plain 
that  not  a  trace  of  their  former  good  looks 
remains.  Of  course,  the  cause  of  a  wom- 
an becoming  plain  may  be  illness,  but  it 
seems  that  moral  and  mental  causes  have 
far  more  to  do  with  the  waning  of  beauty 
than  those  which  are  merely  physical. 

Woman  is  usually  a  creature  of  emo- 
tion, and  those  emotions  are  all  reflected 
in  her  face.  A  repetition  of  those  emo- 
tions and  their  reflection  causes  lines  to 
appear  as  time  goes  on,  and  these  lines, 
which  stamp  the  face  with  a  look  of 
worry,  sternness  or  anxiety,  soon  oblit 
erate  all  beauty  in  woman.  In  man  they 
might  not  be  considered  detrimental  to 
good  looks,  but  with  our  ideal  of  femin- 
ine beauty  we  associate  calmness,  gentle- 
ness and  sweet  content  and,  therefore, 
lines  which  indicate  the  contrary  state  of 
affairs  must  be  disfiguring  to  woman.  The 
rate  at  which  we  live  nowadays,  the  strug- 
gle many  of  us  have  for  mere  existence 
and  the  almost  equally  keen  struggle  of 
others  to  gratify  their  social  ambitions 
and  be  in  a  smarter  set  than  their  income 
justifies  are  among  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  plainness  in  women.  The  wom- 
an who  would  have  her  youthful  charms 
develop  in  attractive  middle-aged  come- 
liness must  keep  herself  well  in  hand 
and  neither  allow  herself  to  fret  nor  nag, 
however  much  things  may  be  going 
against  her.  If  she  can  only  school  her- 
self to  look  on  the  best  side  of  life  and 
to  speak  and  think  kindly  of  her  neigh- 
bors she  will  keep  many  ugly  lines  out  of 
her  face,  while  her  kindly  emotions  will 
so  register  themselves  there  that  as  time 
goes  by  her  face,  even  if  not  beautiful  as 
regards  feature,  may  be  so  good  to  look 
upon  that  no  one  could  ever  think  of  her 
as  plain. — Philadelphia  Enquirer. 


Apples  for  Future  Use. 

As  this  is  the  harvest  time  for  apples, 
and  as  many  orchardists  will  produce 
more  fruit  than  will  be  shipped,  or  there 
will  be  seconds  and  culls  not  good  enough 
to  ship,  but  which  will  be  too  good  to 
throw  away,  the  following  recipes  for  pre- 
serving the  fruit  become  timely  to  the 
housewife.  These  recipes  were  furnished 
by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Shoemaker  in  a  prize  con- 
test conducted  by  Farm  Progress,  and 
were  judged  by  a  committee  as  being  the 
best  of  many  furnished: 

Bakkd  Apples. — Get  nice,  firm  apples; 
do  not  core  them,  but  wash  them  nicely 
and  bake  in  large  pan  in  stove,  and  when 
baked  a  nice  brown  fill  glass  jars  with 
them  and  pour  a  good  thick  syrup  over 
them,  using  three  cups  of  sugar  to  one 
gallon  of  fruit.  They  are  just  as  nice  and 
fresh  when  put  up  in  this  way  as  when 
baked  in  season.    Seal  tightly. 

Apple  Sauce. — Cook  apples  until  quite 
soft,  strain  through  a  colander  and  return 
to  fire,  adding  one-third  as  much  sugar 
as  there  is  fruit.  Cook  fifteen  minutes  and 
pour  into  glass  jars.  When  ready  to  use 
you  have  as  nice  apple  sauce  as  when  first 
cooked. 

Appi.k  Jelly. — Try  to  get  crab  apples  to 
make  jelly.  Wash  nicely,  but  do-not  core 
them.  When  cooked  soft,  turn  fruit  into 
a  thin  sack  and  let  drip  into  a  vessel  that 
has  thin  cloth  tied  over  the  top  of  it.  Use 
one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  of  juice,  cooking 
that  amount  at  once,  as  it  is  so  much 
prettier  when  a  small  quantity  is  cooked 
at  a  time.  Fill  wineglass  full  of  jelly, 
and  when  ready  to  use  put  the  glass  in 
warm  water  for  a  moment  and  jelly  comes 
out  nicely  onto  lettuce  leaves  or  nastur- 


Km  Kumn 

Tool  Cabinets 

A  boxful  of  tools— good  tools— just  the  kind  you  would  select  were 
you  an  expert  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker.  That's  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a  Keen  kutter  Tool  Cabinet.  In  fact  these  are  the  only  tool 
cabinets  made  containing  a  complete  set  of  tools  under  one  trade  mark 
and  guarantee,  and  it's  a  real  guarantee — a  fair  and  square  guarantee — 
one  that  refunds  your  money  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 

Every  tool  has  a  place  of  its  own  and  it's  there  for  service.  Whatever 
the  tool— however  hard  the  work— you  won't  be  disappointed. 

Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  made  in  many  different  sizes,  the 
prices  varying  with  the  number  and  kinds  of  tools  selected.  There's  the 
$8.50  size  containing  enough  tools  for  any  ordinary  job,  several  between 
this  and  $50.00  and  one  at  $125.00,  which  includes  work-bench,  vises,  etc 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is 
Forgotten.  "— E.  C.  Simmons.       Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


tium  leaves,  whichever  you  happen  to 
have.    This  makes  a  pretty  effect. 

Canned  Apples. — Make  syrup  of  f,our 
cups  of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Have 
apples  quartered  and  ready  to  drop  into 
syrup  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil.  Allow 
fruit  to  come  to  boiling  point,  then  put 
in  glass  jars  and  seal  tightly.  Fruit  looks 
firm  and  white  when  put  up  in  this  way. 


When  Clothes  are  Yellow. 


Very  frequently  after  one  has  been  away 
on  a  vacation  and  the  clothes  have  been 
submitted  to  incompetent  laundresses, 
they  acquire  a  bad  color.  In  this  case  the 
following  method  has  been  recommended 
to  restore  their  whiteness  without  any 
danger  of  rotting  the  clothes  by  strong 
bleaches. 

Soak  the  clothes  over  night.  In  the 
morning  shave  two  cakes  of  good  laundry 
soap  into  a  half-boilerful  of  water,  adding 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene.  Boil  20 
to  30  minutes. 

In  taking  the  clothes  from  the  boiler 
drain  all  the  suds  back  possible.  Rub  on 
board.  If  the  washing  is  more  than  one 
boilerful,  put  back  enough  of  the  suds — 
after  rubbing  the  clothes — to  keep  the 
boiler  half  full  of  suds. 

Rinse  through  two  clean  waters  before 
blueing,  and  you  will  never  have  yellow 
clothes. 


Dutch  Toast. 


Dutch  toast  makes  a  good  breakfast  or 
luncheon  dish.  Cut  baker's  bread  In  thick 
slices,  dip  in  milk  quickly  so  it  will  not 
get  too  soft.  Have  a  frying  pan  very  hot 
with  melted  butter  and  put  two  or  three 
slices  of  the  bread  into  the  pan.  Fry  one 
side  brown,  but  not  crisp.  Turn  with  a 
cake  turner,  and  on  the  upper  side  heap 
beaten  egg,  keeping  it  on  thick.  The  egg 
cooks  while  the  under  side  is  browning. 
Serve  on  a  very  hot  dish. 


To  Take  Away  Onion  Odor. 


The  odor  of  onions  may  be  removed 
from  the  hands  by  rubbing  them  with  dry 
DSUBtard.  Articles  if  sprinkled  with  mus- 
tard and  then  lightly  shaken,  will  be  freed 
from  all  odor  left  by  gasol'i.e  or  other 
cleansing  fluid. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Oldest  and  Only  Woman's  College  >>" 
the  Paeifie  Coast  Exclusively  for 
Young  Women. 

Located  among  the  beautiful  hills  ne?_ 
Oakland,  California,  close  to  San  Francin. 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West. 

Full  collegiate  course  leading  to  degree. 
Entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Training  fits  students 
for  teaching  regular  lines  of  academic 
work,  and  offers  special  advantages  for 
music,  art  and  home  economics.  Well 
equipped  laboratories  for  science.  Special 
attention  to  health  of  students.  Modern 
gymnasium  thoroughly  equipped.  Outdoor 
life  and  sports  in  the  ideal  California  cli- 
mate. 

Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Catalogue  and  Hroehure  of  Views. 
Address  President's  Seeretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  Cal. 

LEARN  WIRELESS  AND  R.  R.  TEL- 
EGRAPHY! Shortage  of  fully  10,000  op- 
erators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  ex- 
tensive "wireless"  developments;  we  op- 
erate under  direct  supervision  of  tele- 
graph officials  and  positively  place  all 
students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. NAT'L  TELEGRAPH  tNST..  Cin 
cinnati,  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Daven- 
port. Ia.,  Columbus,  S.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  n 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  eounty  In 
the  Stnte  to  sollelt  for  suhserlh lions  <;.... .1 
eommlssions  nllowed.  Write  us  at  on.-.- 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  paper*., 
hlanks  and  Instructions.  You  ean  mHk - 
veo.1  m»ner  with  ■  little  eff»r* 


Knew  That  Much. 


His  ignorance  of  history  recently 
shocked  one  of  the  woman  friends  of  a 
young  Buffalo  society  man.  It  was  after 
a  dinner  party  at  his  house  and  she  \v;i> 
telling  him  what  she  had  learned  in  her 
private  history  class.  One  thing  led  to 
another  and  all  the  time  he  was  getting 
into  deeper  water.  At  last  she  surprised 
him  by  inquiring:  "Now,  tell  me  Mr.  — . 
what  are  the  Knights  of  the  Bath?"  He 
stammered  for  a  while  and  finally  blurted 
out:  "Why,  Saturday  nights,  I  suppose." 


Casey  at  the  Jet. 

"What's  this  1  hear  about  Casey?" 
asked  McGlnnis. 

"He's  been  trying  to  asphyxiate  hiin 
self,"  said  O'Reilly. 

"G'wan!    What  did  he  do?" 
He  lit  every  gas  jet  in  the  house  and 
sat  down  and  waited." 


Don't  flinch,  flounder,  fall  over,  nor 
fiddle,  but  grapple  like,  a  man.  A  mat. 
who  wills  it  can  go  anywhere,  and  dw 
what  he  determines  to  do. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  12,  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  fairly  steady  with 
large  shipments  coming  into  San  Fran- 
cisco market  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. This  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
prices  down.  At  Yuba  City  wheat  is 
quoted  from  $1.35  to  $1.40  with  few  sales 
as  the  growers  are  holding  for  better 


prices. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.57 

Sonora    1.70  @1.76 

White  Australian    1.62V:.®  1.70 

Northern  Club    1.52V..@1.57 

Northern  Bluestem    1.62%@1.70 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

Turkey  Red    1.55  ©1.07% 


BARLEY. 

The  San  Francisco  market  is  steady 
with  a  great  deal  more  barley  moving 
than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  35,000  tons  of  bar- 
ley chartered  to  be  shipped  out  of  San 
Francisco,  while  to  same  date  last  year 
there  were  only  17,000  tons.  In  Sutter 
county,  barley  is  bringing  from  85  to  90 
cents  per  hundred,  but  very  few  sales  are 
being  made  at  this  price.  The  Salinas 
Index  reports  that  the  barley  south  of 
Salinas  has  fine  color,  but  has  not  much 
of  wheat.  The  yield  is  very  large,  how 
ever,  especially  in  Chevalier  barley,  which 
lias  fine  weight. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. ..  .$1.02%@1.07% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   97  1.00 

Common  Feed    90    @  95 

Chevalier    1.30    @  1.37  V.. 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  is  dull  especially  the 
dark  coast  reds.  On  account  of  the  heavy 
influx  of  this  feeding  variety  the  buyers 
are  turning  the  prices  down.  Most  of  the 
other  varieties  are  dull  and  sluggish  with 
small  prices  being  offered. 

Red  Feed   $1.40  @1.50 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  (51.65 

Black    1.30  @1.60 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  shows  but  little  vari- 
ation as  the  movement  has  not  yet  started 
in  corn.  Most  of  the  local  trade  is  hand 
to  mouth. 

Small  Round  Yellow  $1.75  @1.82i{. 

Eastern  Yellow    L6?%@1.72% 

Eastern  White    1. 47 1 ...  fj  1 .55 

Egyptian  White   1.50  @1.57% 

Brown    1.60  @1.85 

RYE 

This  market  is  nominal  as  there  is  very 
little  trade. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  still  unsettled  with 
growers  holding  for  better  prices  than 
those  quoted  below.  On  account  of  the 
recent  rains  it  is  estimated  that  limas 
have  been  damaged  some  10  per  cent. 
The  Lima  Bean  Growers  Association  of 
Oxnard  says  that  the  crop  has  turned  out 
as  fully  as  the  county  has  ever  expected, 
but  the  commission  men  have  bought 
limas  from  those  outside  the  association 
and  are  trying  to  manipulate  the  market 
by  running  up  the  price  of  the  produce  by 
offering  the  outside  farmers  a  little  more 
for  their  beans.  They  are  doing  this  to 
force  the  association  to  raise  its  price  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  maintain  them  afterwards  so  that  the 
prices  would  receive  a  drop  in  the  future. 
As  a  result  the  association  has  refused  to 
raise  the  price  of  limas  and  says  that 
the  prices  quoted  by  some  of  the  commis- 
sion men  are  exorbitant.  The  same  asso- 
ciation in  summing  up  its  report  says  the 
crop  in  Ventura  county  will  be  from  10 
to  12  per  cent  short  of  last  season.  Santa 
Barbara  will  also  be  short.  In  San  Di- 
ego on  account  of  the  increased  acreage 
it  is  expected  that  this  section  will  har- 
vest 50,000  bags  this  year  against  10,000 
in  1909.  The  Orange  county  crop  will  be 
fully  as  heavy  as  last  year.  An  etsimate 
was  made  that  the  lima  crop,  as  a  whole, 
would  be  about  100.000  bags  short.  The 
Sacramento  Bee  says  in  upper  California 
there  is  about  1,025,000  bags:  central 
counties,  280,000  bags,  and  southern  coun- 
ties, 1.200.000  bags.  This  paper  claims 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  all  varieties 
of  beans  of  175.000  bags  over  last  year. 
Reports  from  Santa  Monica  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  12,000  acres  of  limas 
this  season  as  compared  with  10,000  last 


year,  while  the  yield  will  not  be  as  heavy 
as  last  year  the  increased  acreage  will 
make  the  total  about  the  same.  The  Sut- 
ter County  Farmer  says  that  white  va- 
rieties of  beans  are  being  quoted  at  3% 
cents  a  pound  while  the  blackeyes  are 
bringing  4%  cents.  The  crop  in  that  vi- 
cinity is  estimated  at  about  one-third 
short. 


Bavos,  per  ctl   

$4.75 

@5.10 

Blackeyes   

  5.50 

ft  5.7.". 

Cranberry  Beans  . . . 

4.35 

ft  4.50 

Garvanzos   

  2.25 

ft  2.40 

Horse  Beans  

1.75 

ft  2.0U 

Small  Whites   

,  ,  3.40 

@3.50 

  3.40 

ft  3.50 

4.50 

ft  4.75 

Pea   

4.25 

ft  4.5U 

Pink   

4.60 

ft  4.75 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 


SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  shows  but  little 
change.  Around  Lompoc  which  is  the 
mustard  section  of  the  State  there  will 
be  25,000  sacks  of  English  mustard, 
which  is  about  15,000  sacks  short  of  the 
average  yield.  This  mustard  has  been 
sold  for  4  cents  a  pound. 


Alfalfa    19    @20  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4y>c 

Canary    3Vj@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5V_>c 

Hemp    3    @  3V..C 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75@3.75 

FLOUR. 


The  flour  market  is  very  weak  and  at 
the  present  time  seems  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline. The  California  millers  are  buy- 
ing large  quantities  of  wheat,  from  the 
California  markets  to  grind  into  flour. 


Cal.  Family  Exthas  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.60  @6.00 

Superfine    4.40  @4.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  is  not  as  strong  as  it 
was  last  week  as  some  of  the  holders 
shipped  in  larger  quantities  than  the 
trade  needed.  However,  on  account  of 
the  present  rainy  conditions  it  is  thought 
that  the  price  will  go  up  materially  as 
hay  will  be  hard  to  move  from  now  on. 
The  export  and  shipping  demand  of  late 
has  been  very  good,  especially  for  alfalfa 
which  is  being  shipped  both  north  and 
south.  This  demand  aids  materially  in 
getting  rid  of  the  surplus  hay  which  has 
been  brought  into  San  Francisco. 


Choice  Wheat   $13.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   $  9.50(5)13.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 


FEE  DSTU  FFS. 
The  feedstuffs  are  continually  getting 
higher,  in  fact  bran  and  middlings  are 
very  scarce  and  have  now  reached  an  al- 
most prohibitive  price.  Many  of  the 
stockmen  are  using  cocoanut  meals  for 
feedstuffs  instead  of  bran,  shorts  and 
middlings. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    36.00@37.00 

Middlings   35.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@32.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
On  account  of  the  rain  vegetables  will 
go  ui)  considerably  from  now  on.  Toma- 
toes have  already  shown  the  effect  of  the 
rain  although  they  have  come  in  large 
quantities,  they  have  gone  up  in  price. 
Better  prices  are  also  being  obtained  for 
cucumbers,  lima  beans,  and  summer 
squash.  Green  corn,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  is  very  hard,  and 
is  not  in  very  good  demand  as  the  people 
have  become  tired  of  it.  Growers  of  corn 
can  make  more  money  by  feeding  it  to  the 
stock  than  by  shipping  it  into  the  San 
Francisco  market.  Onions  are  fairly 
steady  with  many  of  the  consumers  lay- 
ing in  their  winter  supplies. 
Onions:  New  Yellow.  Back'.  .$  l.OStg  1.15 
Garlic,  per  lb   2li@  4c 


Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   20@  40c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   40@  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60@  75c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....  65@  85c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   90@  1.00 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50@  2.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   50@  65c 

Carrots    65@  75c 

Okra,  per  box   35@  40c 

POTATOES. 


Reports  from  Oregon  are  to  the  effect 
that  potatoes  are  very  scarce.  This  cou- 
pled with  the  shortage  in  some  of  the 
middle  western  States  should  help  out 
the  California  potato  men  considerably  as 
good  crops  are  reported  on  all  hands.  In 
the  San  Francisco  markets  potatoes  are 
steady,  especially  Salinas  Burbanks. 
which  are  being  cleaned  up  rapidly  and 
as  soon  as  received. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$1.45@  1.60 

River  Whites,  per  box   65 @  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Oregon  Burbanks   1.37%  ©1.42% 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

At  the  present  time  the  poultry  market 
is  fairly  well  loaded  Hp  with  both  Eastern 
and  California  supplies.  Many  of  the 
California  poultrymen  not  wishing  to  car- 
ry old  hens  and  roosters  during  the  com- 
ing winter  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
of  feed,  are  rushing  them  on  the  market, 
with  a  result  that  often  prices  have  to  be 
cut  in  order  to  effect  clearances.  There 
is  still  a  good  demand,  however,  for  large 


fat  hens,  ducks  and  geese. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.50 

Small  broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.00@  5.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  10.00 

Hens,  large    6.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  5.00 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  6.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  7.50@  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs   2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00(®  8.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb   22@  28c 


BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  very  strong  es- 
pecially extras  which  are  bought  up  freely 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  the  market.  On 
account  of  the  rains  and  dryness  of  the 
feed,  butter  arrivals  are  falling  off  rap- 


idly. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   36i,:.>c 

Firsts    32  c 

Seconds    29  c 


EGGS. 

The  demand  for  fresh  eggs  still  con- 
tinues strong,  although  there  are  many 
cold  storage  eggs  in  the  market.  The  cold 
weather  and  moulting  season  has  affected 
the  egg  market  and  it  has  dwindled  down 


in  consequence. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   45  c 

Firsts    42  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30  c 

CHEESE. 


There  is  very  little  trading  going  on 
at  the  present  time  as  most  of  the  buying 


is  being  done  in  butter  and  eggs. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17  c 

Firsts    15 %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16%C 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

According  to  a  report  sent  out  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors  the  increase 
this  year  of  fruit  shipments  over  those 
of  last  year  have  been  very  small.  In 
1909,  11,949  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped 
out  to  date  while  this  year  only  12,062 
carloads  have  been  shipped.  The  yearly 
summary  is  as  follows: 


1909.  1910. 

Cherries    249%  250% 

Apricots    209  K.  289% 

Peaches'  2.5991/,  2,517-% 

Plums    1.526V,  1,522'L- 

Pears   2,619  Vi  2,345 

Grapes   3,684  3,670V. 

Apples    913Vt  1.220 

Sundries    15%  14 


For  the  past  week  the  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors' report  says  there  has  been  no  ship- 
ments of  peaches  at  all  and  it  is  expected 
that  one  car  which  left  on  September  30 
was  the  last  car  of  this  variety  for  the 
season  of  1910. 

Pears. — Fourteen  cars  of  pears  were 
shipped  last  week  and  the  last  of  the 


winter  pears  are  now  going  forward  and 
there  will  probably  not  be  more  than  ten 
to  fifteen  cars  in  the  State  after  this) 
week. 

Grapes. — Four  hundred  and  fifty  eight 
cars  were  shipped:  and  the  movement  oft 
grapes  this  week  compared  with  that  of 
last  week,  when  a  total  of  till  cars  was^ 
reached,  shows  a  material  falling  off.1 
This  will  probably  be  true  of  the  foi-i 
lowing  week  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  decline  during 
that  time.  From  present  indications  the 
next  ten  days  will  practically  wind  upi 
Tokay  shipments,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  few  hundred  cars  of  Emperors  and 
Cornichons  to  move.  All  trace  of  rain 
damage  has  disappeared  and  remaining 
stock  should  show  first-class  keeping 
qualities. 

A  dispatch  from  Florin  says  that  the 
grape  season  in  that  section  is  closed. 
The  crop  was  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  usual  yield,  but  prices  have  been 
about  one-third  better. 

The  local  condition  of  fresh  fruits  was 
not  affected  by  the  rain  as  was  expected. 
The  table  grape  market  is  rather  strong, 
but  the  wine  grapes  are  very  weak.  Nut- 
meg melons,  figs  and  large  peaches  sold 
well  at  good  prices.  Winter  fruits,  how- 
ever, are  dragging.  Most  of  the  berry 
arrivals  are  being  sent  to  the  canneries. 
W.  D.  Smith  of  Diuuba  recently  shipped 
a  carload  of  Calimyrna  figs  to  the  Chi- 
cago markets  for  which  he  received  25 
cents  a  pound,  netting  him  some  21  cents 
a  pound.  This  will  be  a  great  boom  next 
year  to  the  fig  industry,  as  it  was  not 
thought  that  figs  could  be  shipped  so  far 
East. 

Grapes — Seedless,  per  box...$  1.00'i/  1.15 


Wine  Grapes,  per  ton   1  o.oofi  1 6.00 

Isabellas,  per  crate   75<5  1.00 

Muscat,  per  box   1.00(5  1.50 

Tokay,  per  box   75@  90c 

Black,  per  box   40^  80c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00(5  1.10 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90@  1.25 

Bellefleur    75(5  90c 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00<§  5.00 

Raspberries    4.00(5  6.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   5@  9c 

Peaches,  large  box   50(5  85c 

Plums,  per  box    50@  75% 

Quinces,  per  box    75(<i  1.00 

Pears,  per  box    50(5  1.00 

Winter  Nelis  Pears   1.20(5  1.50 

Figs,  Black,  per  box   70(5  1.50 

White    50@  65c 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.00@  1.75 

Cantaloupes,  per  box   50@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  per  box    75(5  1.25 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  State  are  to 
the  effect  that  this  was  the  banner  prune 
year  of  California.  In  Colusa  county  $100 
a  ton  was  paid  for  fruit.  In  Sutter 
county  the  yield,  which  was  about  500 
tons,  was  sold  from  :!•;;  to  4::,  cents  jft 
pound.  The  peaches  in  this  locality 
brought  from  5  to  6  cents,  which  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  figure.  A  dispatch 
from  the  Orange  County  Dried  Fruit.  As- 
sociation says  that  they  will  soon  raise 
the  price  of  dried  apricots  to  12  cents  a 
pound.  Ventura  growers  are  holding  for 
12  to  12%  cents.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says  quotations  on  apricots 
were  12  Vi  cents  for  extra  choice  Royals 
and  11%  cents  for  choice,  bids  for  '  ,  cent 
less  were  refused.  Old  crop  apricots 
were  selling  for  12 'j  cents  for  fancy 
Moorparks  and  13  cents  for  extra  fancy. 
There  seems  to  be  a  higher  tendency  in 
peaches,  7  cents  being  asked  on  the  coast 
for  orchard  run  in  bags,  and  bids  of  6% 
cents  refused.  The  prune  market  shows 
no  weakness.  Quotations  are  on  a  4% 
cent  basis  f.  o.  b.  for  extra  shipment.  For 
50's  the  basis  is  5  cents  and  for  40's  it  is 
5 Vi  cents.  The  Fresno  Republican,  speak- 
ing of  the  raisin  movement,  says  consid- 
erable buying  at  3%  cents  for  layer 
raisins  is  one  of  the  features.  First  de- 
liveries to  packing  houses  of  the  new 
crop  of  goods  is  now  being  made.  Castle 
Bros,  have  purchased  the  Halmier  crop 
for  31-  cents.  This  crop  was  out  in  the 
rain  and  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
damaged.  The  fact  remains  that  dam- 
aged goods  are  being  bought  up  at  s% 
cents,  and  3%  cents  has  been  paid  for 
loose  Muscatels  in  an  undamaged  condi- 
tion. Seedless  still  continue  to  be  strong 
and  are  selling  at  4  cents.  The  same 
paper  says  that  Griffen  &  Skelley  are 
offering  3  cents  for  Muscats  in  Dinuba 
and  Parlier,  but  the  growers  refuse  to 
sell  at  that  price.  On  the  whole  the 
raisin  situation  looks  brighter,  as  the 
rain  in  Spain  has  been  very  severe 
and  the  damage  to  the  grapes  is  heavy. 
Also  the  cholera  in  Italy  will  stop  the 
importation  of  Sultanas  out  of  the  Medit- 
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teranean  regions.  The  Sutter  County 
Farmer  says  the  yield  of  Thompson  Seed- 
less in  that  district  is  about  1600  tons. 
The  yield  last  year  was  about  2000  tons. 
It  is  estimated  that  700  tons  of  raisins 
have  been  sold  at  from  4  to  5  cents  a 
pound.  Several  of  the  growers  are  hold- 
ing for  6  and  't  cents  for  raisins  dried 
and  packed  in  50-pound  boxes  ready  for 
the  market.  From  $10  to  $15  a  ton  was 
paid  for  green  Thompson  Seedless  early 
in  the  season,  but  later  on  they  sold  as 
high  as  $18.  The  San  Francisco  dried 
fruit  market  is  very  quiet.  The  buyers 
are  holding  off  paying  prices  asked  by 
growers.  Peaches  are  wholly  cleaned  out 
of  the  growers'  hands  and  prunes  are  in 
about  the  same  fix. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    71/2@  8  c 

Figs,  blacg    4V4@  4M>c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6y2c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13y2@14  c 

Peaches    5y2@  6y2c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5y2c 

30s,  premium  of  iy2c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3y2@  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3y2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  Los  Angeles  correspondent  says 
that  the  Tulare  county  shipping  season 
is  drawing  near  at  hand  and  the  packers 
are  getting  ready  for  business.  A  Lind- 
say grower  reports  the  crop  per  tree  no 
larger  than  last  year,  but  admits  that  in- 
creased bearing  acreage  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  output.  He  says 
that  the  crop  is  of  good  quality  and  sizes 
large,  which  is  a  very  desirable  feature 
in  this  fruit,  as  it  is  nearly  all  shipped 
very  early,  as  much  as  possible  being  sent 
out  for  the  Thanksgiving  market,  when 
the  prices  are  usually  the  highest.  No 
prices  have  been  made  yet,  but  some  Tu- 
lare county  navels  have  been  sold  sub- 
ject to  price  made  at  time  of  shipment. 
Early  shippers  say  that  they  expect  to 
get  $2.50  a  box  for  the  first  cars  and  that 
the  price  will  drop  to  $2.25  and  $2  as  the 
season  progresses,  until  fruit  that  will  be 
sent  out  in  time  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market  will  be  sold  at  from  $1.75  cash  to 
$2  f.  o.  b.,  usual  terms. 

Some  Orange  county  fruit  has  been 
sold  for  Christmas  shipment  at  $1.35  for 
the  orchard  run  grades  and  $1  for  the 
standard.  Some  expect  this  price  to  go 
lower,  at  least  10  cents  a  box..  The  Or- 
ange county  crop  is  also  early  this  year, 
and  some  shippers  think  that  there  will 
be  more  November  shipments  than  ever 
before. 

Lemons  are  selling  slowly,  but  at  good 
prices.  There  is  no  cash  business  in 
lemons,  mainly  because  there  is  no  cash 
fruit  here,  meaning  that  the  lemons  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  associations  that 
make  a  practice  of  selling  on  a  delivered 
basis. 

The  San  Francisco  market  in  the  citrus 
fruits  is  considerably  brighter,  especially 
lemons,  which  have  gone  up  50  cents  over 
quotations  of  last  week.  A  reduction  in 
the  citrus  railroad  rates  gives  a  flat  rate 
of  $1.15  a  ton,  which  should  help  out  the 
citrus  growers  considerably. 
Oranges — 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  $  3.00@  4.00 

Choice    3.00(g)  3.50 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    3.50@  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.50@  6.00 

Standard    2.50(g)  3.00 

Limes    6.50@  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00@  3.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  very  strong,  and  in 
answer  to  a  subscriber  who  wrote  for 
almond  quotations  we  will  say  that  prices 
for  almonds  being  paid  by  the  brokers  is 
1  cent  under  our  quotations.  We  quote 
that  price  made  by  the  Almond  Growers' 
Association,  however,  believing  that  the 
growers  should  get  the  best  price  possi- 
ble, and  holders  of  No.  1  extra  quality 
almonds  can  get  16  y2  cents.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  prices  will  soon 
•even  top  those  quoted  by  the  association, 
as  there  is  already  a  scarcity  being  felt. 
Also  the  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  wal- 
nuts and  the  small  chestnut  crop  will  ma- 
terially help  the  almond  market  out.  A 
Consular  report  from  Spain  says  the  av- 
erage output  of  Tarragona  is  about  45,000. 
This  year  heavy  frost  in  April,  fpllowed 
by  warm  weather,  has  reduced  the  crop 
easily  one-half.  A  dispatch  from  Knight- 
sen  says  the  growers  are  receiving  from 


12  to  13  cents  a  pound  for  their  I  X  L 
and  14  cents  per  pound  for  Nonpareils. 

The  walnut  association  of  Oxnard  re- 
ports that  in  the  entire  county  there  will 
be  about  100  carloads  of  nuts,  as  against 
125  carloads  for  last  year.  The  Saticoy 
association  shipped  about  50  carloads  last 
year,  but  this  year  the  output  will  be 
much  smaller.  The  early  nuts  that  were 
rained  upon  took  more  attention  in 
bleaching  that  the  older  nuts,  as  they 
nave  to  go  through  the  solution  twice. 
The  Orange  County  Tribune  says  the 
season  is  about  two  weeks  earlier  this 
year  than  usual  and  there  is  a  recognized 
shortage  of  about  25  per  cent  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  Fullerton  Pacentia  Walnut  As- 
sociation has  500  tons  this  year,  as 
against  650  tons  last  year.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says  the  walnut 
market  is  very  strong  and  that  the 
cholera  reports  from  Naples  are  causing 
a  great  deal  of  concern  to  local  importers 
who  are  fearful  that  if  the  plague  spreads 
shipments  from  that  port  will  be  pre- 
vented. Reports  received  here  yesterday 
were  to  the  effect  that  consule  had  de- 
clined to  give  a  clean  bill  of  health  to 
vessels  leaving  the  port  of  Naples.  That 
means  that  unless  the  embargo  is  raised 
there  will  be  no  shipments  of  walnuts 
from  that  port.  This  is  materially  help- 
ing the  sale  of  California  walnuts,  but  it 
is  claimed  by  shippers  that  such  aid  is 
not  needed,  since  the  demand  from  in- 
terior markets  has  been  so  large  that  al- 
ready the  packers  have  sold  all  that  they 
care  to.  They  are  believed  to  be  holding 
back  some  stock  in  anticipation  of  a  de- 
mand from  the  Atlantic  coast  markets 
because  of  the  probable  shortage  in  ship- 
ments from  the  other  side  for  the  reason 
that  the  cholera  in  Naples  and  the  light 
offerings  and  rather  high  prices  quoted 
by  French  shippers,  who  are  willing  to 
quote  at  all,  make  for  light  supplies  thfs 
season. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16y>c 

IXL    15y.c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14y2c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y.c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  very  strong  with 
very  scant  arrivals. 

Comb— White    14    @18  c 

Extracted— Water  White   8y2@  9y2c 

Light  Amber    7    @3  c 

Amber    4%@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27y2@30  c 

Dark    23    @25  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  quiet  at  the  present 
time  with  Oregon  hops  getting  strong 
prices. 

1910  contracts    12y2(g)16y2c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8y2@  9  c 

Cows    8    @  8y2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9y2@10  c 

Ewes    9    <g>  9y2c 

Lambs    11  @liy2s 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13M>c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  live  stock  market  is  strong  in 
every  branch.  Beef  is  almost  impossible 
to  get.  Heavy  calves  are  a  little  weaker, 
while  hogs  are  in  strong  demand.  Sheep 
are  rapidly  on  the  rise,  and  it  will  not 
be  but  a  short  time  before  big  prices  are 
being  received.  At  a  recent  sale  in  the 
Imperial  valley  small  shoats  sold  for  $16 
apiece,  while  sows  averaging  150  pounds 
sold  for  $23.50,  and  one  sow  with  a  litter 
of  week-old  pigs  sold  for  $44.  Several 
hundred  head  of  sheep  sold  at  this  sale 
for  $3.60  apiece.  A  dispatch  from  Placer- 
ville  states  that  butchers  are  paying  9 
cents  on  hoof,  and  that  one  herd  was  sold 
at  an  average  of  $53  per  head.  A  dis- 
patch from  Klamath  Falls  quotes  Louis 
Gerber  as  saying  that  the  stock  is  almost 
cleaned  up  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  he  predicts  that  cattle  will  be  very 
scarce  all  through  that  section  this  win- 
ter. Reports  from  the  Portland  market 
are  to  the  effect  that  good  steers  are  firm 
at  11  cents.  Bulls  are  bringing  4  cents, 
while  calves  range  from  7  to  8  cents.  The 
hog  market  ranges  from  $10.50  to  $10.75, 
while  choice  yearling  sheep  are  being  sold 
for  $4.25. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!    EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  oi  Land  Settlement,  SALISBURY,  RHODESIA 


Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   5    @  514c 

No.  2    5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4*  @  4%c 

No.  2    3    @  31/0C 

Bulls  and  Stags   2i4@  2y2c 

Calves:   i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5Vi@  5M»c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.  9    @  9^0 

150  to  250  lbs   9*,4c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4V->@  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    4    @  414c 

Lambs    6    @  614c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  very  quiet  and  the 
buyers  are  only  getting  hold  of  wool  in 
a  hand  to  mouth  fashion  in  order  to  fill 
contracts.  A  aispatcu  from  Petaluma  says 
Prank  Meacham  of  Live  Oak  ranch  sold 
his  spring  wool  clip  of  3,00o  pounds  at  20 
cents  a  pound. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free   9    @H  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   7    @10  c 

Northern    7    @10  c 

Southern    15  @17M>c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18V2@20  c 

HIDES. 
The  hide  market  is  quiet. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  ±6  lbs. .  8M>c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . . .  8V2C 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8y2c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18M>c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17V2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools  $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  very  strong;  in 
fact,  good  horses  bring  top  prices  all  over 
the  country.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  very  few  big  animals  being  shipped 
into  San  Francisco  and  prices  are  much 
stronger.  At  the  recent  sales  held  in  this 
city  delivery  horses  and  light  express 
horses  brought  excellent  prices,  but 
scrubby  stock  was  a  glut  on  the  market. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27i 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  marKet  still  remains  strong, 
there  being  many  sales  held  all  over  the 
State.  At  the  present  ume  large  construc- 
tion and  railroad  companies  are  selling 
tneir  mules  at  auction.  In  a  recent  sale 
in  the  Imperial  vahey  a  yearling  team  of 
mules  sold  for  $285  and  a  mare  and  six- 
month-old  colt  solu  for  $375. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lus   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


An  advertisement  from  across  the  sea 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  It  seems  that  about  three  months 
ago  we  published  an  article  on  citrus 
growing  in  South  Africa,  from  Mr.  R.  W. 
Mcllwaine,  and  as  a  result  a  good  many 
inquiries  have  reached  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  asking  for  further  in- 
formation regarding  that  far-away  land 
which  seems  to  be  asserting  itself  so  that 
it  will  appear  on  the  map  in  its  proper 
proportion.  From  booklets  sent  us  we 
learn  that  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  lies 
just  north  of  the  Transvaal  and  west  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  contains  150,000 
square  miles,  has  an  altitude  from  3500 
to  5000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate 
is  much  the  same  as  in  California,  having 
about  300  days  of  sunshine  each  year, 
with  an  average  rainfall  larger  than  that 
of  this  State,  and  the  average  tempera- 
ture being  77  degrees,  with  a  minimum 
of  54.  Snow  is  unknown.  From  April  to 
October  is  the  dry  season  and  the  balance 
"wet."  The  country  is  suitable  for  rais- 
ing cattle  and  dairying,  also  hogs  and 
sheep  do  well.  Corn  is  the  main  crop, 
while  wheat,  oats,  barley,  tobacco,  vege- 
tables all  do  well.  Oranges  and  lemons 
are  indigeneous  to  the  country,  and  now 
many  groves  are  being  set  out.  The  mar- 
ket for  this  fruit  is  found  in  that  country 
and  England,  and  as  it  is  ready  for  con- 
sumption from  August  to  December  it 
sells  at  a  high  price,  having  no  compe- 
tition at  that  season.  Native  labor  is 
cheap,  and  land  at  present  sells  for  very 
little  money.  The  British  South  Africa 
Company,  a  chartered  institution,  which 
has  large  concessions  in  Rhodesia,  will 
cheerfully  reply  to  inquiries  regarding 
the  country. 


a  MERITED  TRIBUTE. 

The  Northwest  Horticulturist  has  the 
following  good  words  for  a  well  known 
Californian : 

Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
has  nursery  and  fruit  interests  at  Fresno, 
Cal.,  which  is  capitalized  at  $200,000,  and 
is  a  leading  spirit  in  the  development  of 
these  industries  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
is  a  student  and  thoroughly  practical  in 
the  minutest  detail  concerning  both  the 
literary  and  business  departments  of  his 
great  enterprises.  As  an  experimenter  he 
has  speni  a  small  fortune  in  developing 
the  Smyrna  fig  industry  on  the  coast,  and 
did  not  stop  short  of  success.  Besides,  he 
has  none  much  for  the  vineyard  and  or- 
chard interests,  helping  to  make  them 
sound  for  the  commercial  growers. 

He  is  in  favor  of  horticultural  laws 
which  will  protect  in  a  practical  way  both 
fruit  growers  and  nurserymen,  contend- 
ing that  their  interests  are  mutual.  Prop- 
erly safe  guarded  it  will  be  but  a  few 
years  hence  until  the  annual  fruit  crops 
of  the  coast  will  measure  the  half  billion 
in  value,  and  as  president  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  Mr.  Roeding  is  plan- 
ning for  substantial  co-operative  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  nurserymen's  associa- 
tion the  coming  year  to  do  well  their  part 
in  this  great  and  noble  work. 
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PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  WelU  Fargo  licit..  Portlaad,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg-..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BEBRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  I'ump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


READ  — 

ARIZONA,  THE  47th  STAR,  by  Governor  Richard  K.  Sloan 
FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  15  cents. 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,   Stockton,  Cal, 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar=Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


1  '  M4ltl.ANPl!<JWAliB^.'BB| 

.tpects'/j  ;•  'Bps  i 
•f  samS»ancisco,Ul  M 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


Well  Screens  Keep  Sand  Out 


LAYNE  PATENTED 


LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CO. 

2116  VIOLET  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 

(iet  catalogs  of  Screen  and  Lay  ne  Centrifugal  I'umps 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  oi 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.   All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        K.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 
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Table  Grapes. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  LEONARD  COATES,  Morganhlll. 

Not  presuming  to  add  much  of  value  to  the 
general  literature  on  this  subject  which  is  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  various  bulletins, 
or   to    the  instructive 


bearers;  carrying  qualities  are  also  good.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  the  several  others  which  are 
so  nearly  similar  as  to  be  practically  identical, 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  raisins  and  for  local  mar- 
kets. The  berries  do  not  adhere  sufficiently  well 
to  the  stems  to  make  them  first-class  shippers, 


qualified  when  it  is  considered  that  it  would  al- 
most do  away  with  the  "culling"  operation  at 
the  packing  tables. 

Packing  for  the  San  Francisco  and  local  market 
might  be  improved  to  the  advantage  of  all.  It 
seems  incredible  that  the  public  is  content  to  live 

in  California  and  yet  to 


VI 
IN  T 


articles  appearing  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman 
and  others,  I  would  like 
to  mention  several  va- 
rieties of  special  note 
which  arc  not  known  in 
the  market,  but  which 
have  superior  merit, 
and  also  to  allude  in 
passing  to  the  recent 
Bulletin  (No.  172)  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry by  George  ('. 
Husmann,  which  should 
be  carefully  studied  by 
all  viticulturists. 

Recognizing  the  arbi- 
trary dictum  of  the 
"market,"  which  de- 
mands large  fruit,  of 
good  color  and  good 
shipping  qualities,  and 
the  equally  important 
factor  of  general  adapt- 
iveness,  our  "Table 
Grapes"  are  unfortun- 
ately limited  pretty 
much  to  the  following : 
Thompson  Seedless. 
Malaga,  Fame  Tokay. 
Rose  of  Peru,  Purple 
Damascus,  E  m  p  e  r  o  r. 
Cornichon.  None  of 
these  rate  very  high  as 
to  quality,  although 
California's  reputation 
as  a  producer  of  grapes 
is  very  largely  gauged 
by  them.  The  many 
varieties  introduced 
from  southeastern  Eu- 
rope and  from  Asia 
have  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, for,  granted 
that  quality  and  ap- 
pearance may  be  good, 
they  failed  in  adaptive- 

ness,  as  they  do  not  bear  well.  Some  of  the  stand- 
ard grapes  which  have  long  been  cultivated  as 
among  the  best  in  Europe  are  Black  Hamburg, 
Mrs.  Pince,  Golden  Queen,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Ali- 
cante, Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc, 
Madresfield  Court,  White  Cornichon,  and  some 
others.  Of  these  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  Muscat- 
Hamburg  and  Golden  Queen.  Both  are  of  superb 
quality,  and  both  vines  are  vigorous  and  great 
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and  as  they  arc  invariably  shipped  "green"  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  color,  they  are  not  great 
favorites,  or  money  getters.  Thinning  the  fruit 
would  immensely  improve  the  quality,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  berries.  This  is  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion when  the  vines  are  allowed  to  bear  on  or 
near  the  ground,  but  "table  grape"  vines  should 
always  be  trained  in  a  different  manner  to  raisin 
or  wine  varieties.    The  expense  of  thinning  is 


see,  in  the  cities,  next 
to  nothing  of  the  choice 
fruits  that  are  grown, 
nor  are  they  put  up  for 
market  in  an  attractive 
and  business-like  man- 
ner. Until  there  is  a 
closer  and  more  friend- 
ly intercourse  between 
the  grower  and  the 
commission  merchant 
there  can  be  but  little 
change. 

The  Bulletin  by  Mr. 
( ieorge  C.  Husmann  on 
"G  rape  Investigations 
in  the  Vinifera  Regions 
of  the  United  States, 
with  Reference  to  Re- 
sistent  Stocks,  Direct 
Producers  and  Vini- 
feras,"  is  filled  with  a 
mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation and  statistics 
on  the  subject.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  numer- 
ous hybrid  resistant 
stocks  and  their  affinity 
with  vinifera  varieties 
w  o  u  1  d  naturally  be 
somewhat  bewildering 
to  the  amateur,  and  this 
very  detailed  and  tech- 
nical information  sug- 
gests the  need  of  a  sim- 
plified statement  where- 
by the  intending  vine 
grower  may  make  a  se- 
lection of  varieties 
known  to  the  market, 
and  which  may  be 
grafted  on  to  a  resist- 
ant stock  which  it  is 
possible  to  get  in  quan- 
tity and  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

It  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  yet  to  give  out 
an  absolute  statement 
to  this  effect,  which  can  only  be  done  after  a  good 
many  years  of  experimentation,  but,  should  the 
amateur  dive  into  this  Bulletin,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  determine  what  he  may  do  with  reason- 
able chances  of  success  with  the  few  well  known 
and  more  generally  cultivated  varieties,  either  for 
wine-making  or  for  shipping  purposes  as  table 
grapes. 

(Con (i imed  on  Page  $28.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Oct.  is,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.05 

.74 

2.76 

64 

■It; 

Red  Bluff 

.08 

.52 

1.61 

82 

48 

Sacramento 

.02 

.48 

.90 

84 

48 

San  Francisco... 

.47 

.70 

.91 

SO 

50 

San  Jose  

.14 

.29 

.71 

82 

44 

Fresno   

.00 

1.42 

.64 

76 

48 

Independence... 

.32 

i.;n 

.62 

70 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.15 

.68 

.99 

82 

44 

Los  Angeles  , 

.74 

.81 

.38 

80 

50 

8an  Diego  

1.42 

1.65 

.34 

76 

52 

The  Week. 


The  first  rain  of  the  season,  which  came  in  Sep- 
tember, was  a  stray  storm  from  the  Mexican  sys- 
tem, as  we  stated  at  the  time,  and  the  second  rain, 
which  dropped  more  or  less  water  last  week,  was 
a  flier  from  the  southwest  ocean,  and  therefore  not 
a  part  of  our  regular  water  supply,  which  is  blown 
in  from  the  northwest  ocean.  All  disturbances  of 
the  right  kind  have  thus  far  crossed  the  continent 
eastward  at  higher  latitudes  than  California  oc- 
cupies, but  the  situation  is  promising,  neverthe- 
less, because  the  high  barometer,  which  lingers 
during  the  summer  off  the  upper  coast,  is  now 
moving  southward  and  was  sighted  off  San  Fran- 
cisco early  in  this  week.  What  we  need  now  is 
for  this  "high"  to  keep  along  southward,  and 
when  it  gets  to  boosting  the  San  Diego  Panama 
exposition,  we  can  expect  a  "low"  to  sweep  in 
and  give  us  the  first  real  rain  of  the  season.  Tin- 
grass  is  starting  in  the  footprints  of  the  storms 
we  have  borrowed,  and  if  we  can  get  enough  to 
keep  it  growing  from  our  normal  supply,  all  can 
look  forward  to  a  long  pasturage  and  seeding 
season. 

There  was  a  very  good  and  apparently  inter- 
ested throng  at  Farmers'  Week  at  the  University 
Farm  last  week.  These  transients,  with  the  regu- 
Lars  at  the  Farm  School  and  the  Short  Courses, 
peopled  the  various  buildings  in  which  the  dis- 
cussions were  held  as  they  have  not  been  before. 
Considering  also  that  several  of  these  buildings 
have  been  erected  during  the  last  half  year,  there 
was  much  to  see.  as  well  as  much  to  hear,  and  the 
general  comment  was  that  this  new  branch  of  1  ni- 
versity  work  in  agriculture  is  meeting  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  labored  to  secure  it. 
There  was  a  full  program  of  exercises  pertaining 
to  farm  science  and  farm  work  and  other  things 
of  wider  reach.  The  day  given  to  Country  Life 
Problems  was  very  successfully  led  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beard  of  Sacramento,  member  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  covered 
many  important  phases  of  rural  life,  especially  the 
policies  and  subjects  pertaining  to  rural  schools. 
A  committee,  of  which  Sir.  Pettit,  Master  of  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange,  was  chairman,  reported  in 
favor  of  holding  a  great  convention  of  farmers 
and  those  engaired  in  rural  school  work  to  work 


together  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools, 
and  such  a  meeting  will  doubtless  be  provided  for 
in  the  future. 


in  California  if  we  can ;  it  would  not  be  a  greater 
relative  value  than  we  are  attaining  in  some  other 
products. 


While  in  the  Sacramento  valley  last  week  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  award  of 
a  valuable  IIoLstein  cow  as  a  prize  offered  by  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Company  to  the  farm 
owner  on  its  lands,  who  had  accomplished  most 
in  development  since  going  upon  the  land.  There 
was  difference  in  the  length  of  tenure  and  there- 
fore difficulty  in  comparing  results,  and  yet  all 
things  considered  it  seemed  clear  to  the  committee 
that  the  cow  should  be  driven  to  the  gate  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Burt,  who  has  developed  an  instance  of 
most  profitable  intensive  farming  on  seven  and 
one-half  acres  of  rich  riverside  loam  near  Prince- 
ton on  the  Sacramento  river  in  Colusa  county. 
On  his  little  place  Mr.  Burt,  who  graduated  from 
placer  mining  into  agriculture,  grows  oranges, 
lemons,  pomelos,  figs,  olives,  peaches,  apricots, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  loganberries,  melons,  alfalfa,  cows, 
lio^s.  bees,  sheep,  chickens  and  turkeys.  He  de- 
posits in  the  bank  over  $1500  each  year  besides 
educating  and  comfortably  earing  for  a  family  of 
five  children.  His  place  was  a  delight  to  behold 
in  the  way  of  fully  occupied  land,  ample  moisture, 
well  used  home-made  fertilizers  and  productive 
plants,  with  the  live  stock  easily  kept  upon  the 
by-products  <>f  various  kinds,  with  some  purchase 
of  grain  and  hay.  and  acting  as  working,  cleaning 
and  fertilizing  force  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Burt  is  helped,  of  course,  by  his 
larger  children,  and  his  whole  place  is  an  expon- 
ent of  comfort  and  content  in  industry.  Every- 
one on  the  place  was  bright,  comfortable,  well-fed 
and  clothed  and  contented.  Even  the  bees  did  not 
sting  us  as  we  edged  our  way  between  the  hives 
and  the  rows  of  vegetables.  Of  course  Mr.  Burt 
knows  how  to  grow  things  and  how  to  sell  them, 
and  is  making  more  from  his  tiny  little  farm  than 
some  farmers  are  making  from  ten  or  a  hundred 
times  as  much  land.  But  we  would  not  have  any 
reader  believe  that  the  farm  succeeds  merely  be- 
cause it  is  small.  It  succeeds  chiefly  because  it 
has  a  good  business  head  on  it. 


Speaking  about  high  culture  and  high  values 
from  small  area,  the  Sacramento  instance  is  dis- 
tanced beyond  sight  by  the  account  which  comes 
from  San  Mateo  county  to  the  effect  that  the  most 
beautiful  orchids  in  the  world  are  raised  there — 
this  fact  being  recognized  by  King  (Jeorge  V  of 
Great  Britain,  who  has  sent  for  one  of  the  rare 
plants  for  the  Sandringham  conservatories.  It  is 
said  that  King  (Jeorge,  through  his  head  gardener, 
inclosed  a  £200  money  order  to  William  Brown, 
foreman  of  a  local  nursery.  It  directed  that  an 
orchid  be  shipped  to  Sandringham  estate  at  once. 
Mr.  Brown  was  employed  by  the  king's  head  gar- 
dener for  five  years.  We  hope  it  will  now  appear 
that  the  glorious  climate  of  San  Mateo  county 
enables  British  talent  to  grow  better  orchids  there 
than  at  'ome. 


Of  high  aggregate  values  from  a  commoner 
plant,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  partake  through 
the  budding  cotton  industry  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley. It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  cotton  producing  country  of  the  world, 
imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  86.037.691  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  valued  at  $15,816,138,  the  second 
largest  year's  importation  of  cotton  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Most  of  the  imported  cotton  came 
from  Egypt,  though  some  came  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  average  price  was  about  30  per  cent 
higher  than  that  which  ruled  for  American  cot- 
ton.  That  is  the  kind  of  cotton  we  ought  to  grow 


Our  Australian  friends  are  treading  on  the  tail 
of  our  coat  clear  up  to  the  buttons.  A  few  years 
ago  Xew  South  Wales  took  our  Ellwood  Mead  and 
put  him  in  a  very  high  wet  place  and  now  South 
Australia  proposes  to  take  a  whole  lot  of  irriga- 
tion officials  from  this  country,  which,  in  this  case, 
means  from  the  Pacific  slope,  of  course,  for  this  is 
the  part  of  the  country  where  such  crops  grow. 
Advices  from  London  say  that  an  official  of  South 
Australia  recently  made  a  request  through  the 
American  embassy  for  assistance.  The  names  of 
two  American  experts  from  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  were  submitted  by  the  State  Department 
and  have  been  communicated  through  the  em- 
bassy to  the  agent  of  South  Australia.  The  men 
selected  will  pick  their  own  staff  and  have  general 
supervision  of  the  work.  These  experts  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  the  irrigation  works 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  arid  districts 
of  the  Western  States.  The  conditions  are  similar 
in  the  broad  belts  of  Australia,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  large  section  of  arid  plains  in  the  in- 
terior is  hoped  for  from  the  adoption  of  systematic 
irrigation  on  the  American  plan.  Australia  will 
thus  enter  into  competition  with  arid  America  to 
secure  settlement  and  development  by  the  irriga- 
tion route.  The  southern  continent  is  taking  our 
best  men  in  the  hope  to  beat  us  at  our  own  game. 

Hut  if  we  give  up  some  men  who  know  what 
to  do  with  dry  land,  we  should  not  forget  that 
one  of  California's  chief  needs  is  not  so  much 
more  irrigation  as  it  is  wetter  rivers.  We  need 
better  rivers  to  secure  drainage  and  to  move  the 
products  of  irrigation.  AVe  highly  value  a  refer- 
ence to  this  fact  which  Mr.  William  R.  Wheeler 
made  in  his  report  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
the  other  day  in  these  words:  "San  Francisco 
should  get  into  line  by  urging  upon  our  Congres- 
sional delegation  the  securing  of  appropriations 
for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  with  a  view  to  making 
them  navigable  the  year  round  into  the  hearts  of 
the  great  and  productive  valleys  named  after 
them.  Such  improvements  are  corollaries  to  the 
building  of  the  Panama  canal,  for  to  water  trans- 
portation, or  to  rail  rates  controlled  thereby,  must 
San  Francisco  look  for  her  trade  advantages  and 
consequent  upbuilding  in  the  future." 

The  way  the  young  men  are  going  for  educa- 
tion is  shown  in  this  year's  entrances  at  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  At  the  University  of  California 
about  90  entered  the  college  of  agriculture,  a 
greater  percentage  of  gain  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  University  achieved.  It  is  reported  from 
Cornell  University  that  the  greatest  gain  is  170 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  A  decrease  of  70 
is  shown  in  the  mechanical  engineering  course, 
and  the  freshman  class  is  smaller  than  last  year. 
In  this  last  respect  California  is  different,  for  the 
freshman  class  is  greater  than  ever  entered  be- 
fore, and  yet  agriculture  made  the  greater  gain. 
Things  are  coming  our  way ;  in  the  next  few  years, 
at  least,  the  gain  will  be  greater  still,  judging 
from  what  we  hear  and  see  everywhere  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Stockton  celery  district  is  coming  on  all 
right.  The  crop  is  now  being  shipped  and  it  is 
expected  that  300  carloads  will  go  East  within  a 
month.  The  acreage  in  San  Joaquin  county 
planted  to  celery  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
the  growers  declare  that  they  will  make  large 
profits  this  year.  Last  season  the  celery  was 
badly  damaged  by  the  frost,  so  this  year  the  plant- 
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tog  was  done  much  earlier,  with  the  result  that  the 
crop  has  matured  without  any  injury.  If  this  fall 
shipment  can  be  done  with  good  profit  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  all,  for  it  may  be  disposed  of 
before  the  southern  California  crop,  which  is  not 
in  such  danger  of  injury  by  fall  rains,  needs  to 
move.   It  will  be  a  good  thing  all  around. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Artesian  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  From  what  I  have  read  in  your 
valuable  paper  regarding  soils  in  California,  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  striking  similarity  of  the  soils 
here  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  I  am 
located,  to  the  soils  of  California.  I  have  a  large 
tract  of  what  you  term  adobe  soil,  a  black  clay 
top  soil,  very  productive  to  corn  and  the  several 
fattening  grasses  of  tropical  Mexico,  with  a  blue- 
ish,  mixed  with  lime,  clay  undersoil.  I  want  to 
utilize  the  place  for  a  cattle  ranch,  but  what  holds 
me  back  is  the.  lack  of  water.  For  about  five 
months  in  the  year  there  is  not  sufficient  water  on 
the  place.  I  have  sunk  wells  in  different  parts, 
but  with  very  poor  results,  the  further  we  went 
down  the  drier  and  harder  the  soil  got.  What 
little  water  we  did  obtain  was  unfit  for  domestic 
use.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  what  might 
be  the  result  of  an  artesian  well  in  such  soil.  Has 
there,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  been  any  artesian 
wells  sunk  under  similar  conditions  in  California  ? 
If  so,  to  what  effect? — Enquirer,  Mexico. 

Artesian  water  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  soils. 
It  is  a  deeper  proposition  than  that.  Artesian 
water  conies  from  gravel  strata  overlaid  with  im- 
pervious layers  of  rock  or  clay  in  such  a  way  that 
water  in  the  gravel  is  under  pressure  because  the 
gravel  leads  up  and  away  to  some  point  where 
water  is  poured  into  it  by  rain  falling  or  snow 
melting  on  mountain  or  high  plateau.  As  the 
water  cannot  get  out  of  this  gravel  until  you 
punch  a  hole  in  its  lid,  its  effort  will  be  to  shoot 
up  to  something  less  than  the  elevation  at  which 
it  gained  entrance  to  this  gravel — as  soon  as  your 
puncture  gives  it  a  chance.  Geologists  who  know 
the  locality  can  tell  you  how  the  strata  run  if  they 
have  studied  them.  They  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  little  or  no  chance,  but  no  one  can 
tell  you  whether  you  have  a  good  chance  or  not 
until  he  has  tested  the  matter  by  boring.  The 
quality  of  the  artesian  water  is  determined  by  its 
dislant  source  and  the  bad  water  you  have  found 
is  therefore  no  indication  of  the  quality  of  what 
may  be  below  it.  No  one  should  enter  an  artesian 
undertaking,  except  to  tap  a  stratum  of  known 
depth,  without  a  long  purse.  Probably  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  bores  made  into  the  crust  of  the 
earth  yields  as  many  gallons  of  artesian  water  as 
gallons  of  various  liquids  used  in  boring  it — and 
yet  some  of  them  are  good  wells  to  pump  from  be- 
cause they  pierce  other  strata  carrying  water,  but 
not  under  pressure  causing  it  to  rise. 


Sowing  Field  Peas. 

To  the  Editor :  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
field  peas  I  There  is  considerable  frost  here  in 
January.  I  wish  to  raise  them  for  early  hog  feed. 
What  is  the  best  kind  to  raise  for  that  purpose 
ind  what  is  the  general  yield  per  acre. — Reader, 
Napa  county. 

We  cannot  quite  understand  what  you  have  in 
nind.  When  you  speak  of  early  feed  it  sounds 
is  though  you  wished  to  get  an  early  growth  of 
jfreen  stuff  for  pasturage,  and  when  you  ask  about 
ield  per  acre,  it  seems  to  indicate  a.  seed  crop  of 
ieas.  If  you  desire  the  former,  get  the  seed  in 
is  soon  as  the  ground  is  moist  enough  to  plow, 
fou  can  get  a  quick  start  by  broadcasting  the 
eed  and  plowing  under  with  a  shallow  furrow, 
'here  ought  to  be  heat  and  moisture  enough  dur- 
ng  the  next  two  months  to  »ive  the  plant  a  good 


start  before  the  cold  rains  and  frosts  of  January 
come  on.  For  a  seed  crop,  however,  in  your  dis- 
trict we  should  not  proceed  in  this  way,  but  would 
wait  until  the  land  comes  into  good  working  con- 
dition (in  February,  probably),  plow  and  harrow 
well  and  put  in  the  seed  in  drills,  with  a  bean 
planter  if  you  have  acreage  enough  to  warrant 
getting  one.  This  ought  to  give  you  a  good 
spring  growth  and  a  good  setting  of  pods  before 
the  land  gets  too  dry.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  Canadian  pea  or  our  own  field  or  Niles  pea  is 
better.  The  yield  depends  upon  how  the  crop 
comes  through:  we  cannot  promise  you  anything 
definite. 


Seeding  for  Hay  or  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  How  many  pounds  of  red  oats 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre  in  the  early  fall,  say 
October,  for  a  hay  crop?  And  also  how  many 
pounds  for  a  grain  crop?  How  many  pounds  of 
Club  wheat  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  in  the  fall, 
say  October,  for  a  hay  crop  ?  And  also  how  many 
pounds  for  a  grain  crop  ?  Again,  should  either  of 
the  above,  oats  or  wheat,  be  sown  at  a  different 
rate  of  pounds  per  acre  for  either  hay  or  grain 
when  sown  in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring,  say 
February  or  early  March?  The  above  questions 
are,  of  course,  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  best 
results.  I  find  there  is  a  much  better  sale  for  fine- 
straw  hay  than  for  coarse,  and  therefore  presume 
when  one  is  sowing  for  hay  more  seed  per  acre 
should  be  used.  I  would  much  like  to  have  your 
valued  opinion  on  the  matter  and  the  exact  num- 
ber of  pounds  to  be  used  in  each  case  if  possible. — 
Farmer,  Shasta  county. 

We  wish  we  could  make  a  table  of  dates  and 
pounds  of  seed,  so  that  our  readers  could  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  observing  and  thinking  and  get 
the  best  results  every  time  by  prescription.  Un- 
fortunately, agriculture  does  not  work  that  way. 
A  tabulation  could  be  arrived  at  along  the  lines 
of  the  statistics  of  the  life  insurance  companies, 
which  are  probabilities  based  upon  averages,  etc., 
and  therefore  may  hit  very  wide  of  an  individual 
experience.  A  farmer  has  a  much  better  way  of 
reaching  safe  conclusions  by  study  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  his  neighbors  who  are  work- 
ing under  the  same  conditions.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  agreement  among  farmers  as  to  the 
amount  of  seed  to  use,  and  the  larger  the  assem- 
bly of  farmers,  the  greater  diversity  of  practice, 
naturally,  because  the  best  amount  of  seed  de- 
pends upon  the  growth  habit  of  the  particular 
variety  of  each  kind  of  grain,  the  soil,  the  local 
climate  as  manifested  in  temperature  and  mois- 
ture, the  time  of  sowing  as  defining  the  length  of 
the  growing  season,  etc.  An  arbitrary  estimate  of  - 
the  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  the  country  over, 
and  the  world  over,  perhaps,  would  be  100  pounds 
of  wheat,  barley  or  oats,  for  although  oats  weigh 
less  the  bulk  used  is  usually  enough  greater  to 
make  the  weight  about  the  same.  In  California 
seeding  generally  would  be  of  less  weight  than 
in  humid  parts  of  the  country,  because  light  seed- 
ing is  best  for  lands  of  less  moisture  and  because 
the  long,  cool  growing  season  favors  the  thick 
stooling  of  all  grains.  But  in  California  the 
amount  of  seed  will  vary  according  to  the  soil, 
the  time  of  the  year  and  the  kind  of  growth  de- 
sired. You  are  right  that  thicker  seeding  gives 
finer,  thinner  straw,  and  where  your  hay  is  apt  to 
be  coarse  you  should  use  more  seed.  Sowing  in 
the  fall  is  best  done  with  less  seed  than  sowing  in 
the  spring,  because  the  plant  has  a  better  chance 
to  expand  by  stooling,  as  starting  late,  near  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  plant  will  only  make 
a  few  shoots,  or  a  single  one  only,  as  the  heat  and 
drouth  force  maturity.  Rich  soil  will  stand 
heavier  seeding  than  thin  soil  and.  the  growth  will 
also  be  smaller  and  more  suitable  for  hay.  Under 
these  varying  conditions  and  requirements  the 


choice  of  amount  of  seed  per  acre  would  range 
from  60  to  125  pounds  per  acre,  but  you  will  have 
to  decide  for  yourself  the  exact  amount  which 
your  growing  conditions  and  your  desires  in 
character  of  growth  demand. 

Olive  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  black  syrup  exuda- 
tion of  the  leaves,  so  plentiful  on  some  of  the 
trees  that  it  blackens  the  ground  underneath? 
Is  there  any  known  cause  or  remedy? 

A  very  short  crop  of  olives  is  reported,  though 
the  trees  blossomed  heavily.  Cannot  the  pre- 
sumptions of  the  man  with  the  hoe  be  coupled 
with  the  scientific  ideas  of  our  professors  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  this  great  failure  of  the  trees 
to  perfect  the  main  job  of  their  existence?  In 
Napa  valley  we  presume  the  hot  days  during  the 
last  of  May  blasted  the  blossoms  tliat  were  then 
plentiful.  Is  there  any  good  crop  on  the  trees  in 
any  locality  of  the  State,  and  if  so  what  was  the 
temperature  at  that  time  ?  Would  it  be  beneficial 
to  irrigate  the  trees  when  coming  in  bloom,  to 
give  them  extra  sap  and  perhaps  vigor,  or  would 
some  method  of  shading  do  the  business  ?  There 
are  always  plenty  of  blossoms  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  combined  thinks  of  all  concerned  could 
cause  the  fruit  to  develop. — Olive  Grower,  St. 
Helena. 

The  black  substance  you  describe  is  an  exuda- 
tion from  scale  insects,  not  from  leaves.  You 
must  clean  the  trees  from  scales  if  you  wish  the 
trees  to  bear.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  can- 
not feed  scales  and  bear  fruit  that  is  worth  any- 
thing. 

But  though  that  may  settle  the  matter  for  the 
trees  you  describe,  it  does  not  by  any  means  settle 
the  whole  question  of  the  non-bearing  of  the 
olives.  The  blossoms  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
way  you  mention,  or  they  may  set  no  fruit  under 
perfect  weather  conditions  for  lack  of  pollination 
from  other  causes.  There  ought  to  be  no  need  of 
irrigation  in  .May  with  your  rainfall,  but  possibly 
irrigation  in  August  would  help  the  tree  through 
the  end  of  the  dry  season  and  give  it  more  vigor 
for  the  next  spring  bloom.  But  even  this  would 
not  cure  all  cases  by  any  means.  Sometimes  all 
efforts  to  increase  vigor  by  irrigating,  pruning 
and  insect  killing  fail  to  bring  the  fruit.  Until 
this  matter  is  cleared  up,  olive  planting  should 
chiefly  consist  of  planting  varieties  which  do  bear 
well  in  places  where  they  do  it.  Beyond  that, 
olive  planting  is  largely  experimental. 


TABLE  GRAPES 

(Continued  From  Page  321.) 

Sifting  out  the  little  known  or'  non-obtainable 
varieties,  or,  more  properly,  species  of  risistant 
stock,  it  may  be  deduced  that  Rupestris  St.  George 
leads  as  a  resistant  on  dry  soils,  Lenoir  on  fairly 
moist  soils  that  are  porous  or  well  drained,  and 
Riparia  on  wet  soils.  These  stocks  influence  the 
grafts,  however,  to  some  extent — and  this  is  where 
the  seeker  for  knowledge  would  begin  to  get  be- 
wildered. 

At  any  rate,  Rupestris  St.  George  is  about  as 
safe  for  the  average  conditions  as  existing  in  Calif 
fornia,  and  for  the  greatest  number  of  varieties 
of  vinifera,  always  remembering,  however,  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  maturing  of  the 
vinifera  variety  grafted  on  it,  and  therefore  if 
carliness  in  ripening  is  a  prime  desideratum  some 
other  stock  should  be  used.  My  second  choice 
would  be  Lenoir,  although,  as  a  resistant,  it  does 
not  rate  so  high. 

The  hope  may  still  be  expressed  that  some  seed- 
ling grape  may  be  found  that  can  be  grown  from 
and  in  large  quantities  at  low  cost,  that  will  prove 
to  be  a  stock  well  adapted  to  California  soils,  and 
which  is,  at  least,  fairly  resistant  to  injury  from 
the  phylloxera. 
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Horticulture. 


THE  GREAT  APPLE  SHOW  AT  WATSON- 
VILLE. 

The  Great  Apple  Annual  at  Watsonville  justi- 
fied anticipations  based  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  people  of  the  district  were  co-operating  toward 
the  full  success  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  pomological  festivals.  The  city 
of  Watsonville  was  en  fete  and  the  people  held 
to  their  joy  and  satisfaction  although  the  rain 
of  the  opening  days  of  the  week  was  in  no  way 
gentle  in  its  effects  upon  decorations,  and  upon 
some  of  the  other  undertakings  for  the  public 
delight  and  entertainment.  All  agree  that  the 
exposition  was  the  greatest  thing  ever  done  for 
the  apple  in  California  and  contests  the  prize 
for  excellence  with  the  greatest  undertakings  ever 
made  for  the  orange  in  our  orange  regions.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  excellence  of  the  fruit 
and  the  effort  made  to  present  it  in  an  impressive 
way.  The  effect  will  be  in  the  deepest  sense  edu- 
cational, for  the  conversation  and  some  of  the  pub- 
lic addresses  were  strongly  charged  with  the  facts 
about  how  the  valley  became  great  with  apples 
and  how  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple is  protecting  and  promoting  the  industry  and 
making  it  constantly  greater.  .Many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  aspect  of  the  exposition  will  appear 
later  in  our  columns. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  by  a  jury  of  which 
.Mr.  George  E.  Kowe.  of  Michigan,  was  chief  judge, 
and  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Watsonville 
affair  was  the  greatest  apple  show  he  ever  saw. 
The  following  are  the  leading  awards: 
CARLOADS. 

Best  carload  id'  Newtown  pippins. — M.  X.  Let- 
tunicb  &  Co.  First,  gold  medal ;  second.  $100  silver 
trophy  given  by  National  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co. 
of  San  Francisco;  third.  100  pounds  Ortho  arsen- 
ate of  lead,  given  by  California  Spray  Chemical 
Co.  of  Watsonville. 

Second  best  carload  of  Newtown  pippins.— Mac- 
Donald  &  Sons,  silver  medal. 

Best  carload  bcllHower  apples.— MacDoiiahl  & 
Sous.  $100  cash  given  by  the  National  lee  &  Cold 
Storage  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Second  best  bellfiower  apples.  -San  .Monte 
Fruit  Co.,  silver  medal. 

Best  carload  mixed  varieties  (sweepstakes).— 
Alaga  Bros.  First,  gold  medal  :  second,  gold  medal 
(sweepstakes)  ;  third,  silver  trophy  given  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributers  of  Sacramento: 
fourth,  500  pounds  Ortho  iron  sulphide,  given  by 
the  California  Spray  Chemical  Co.  of  Watsonville: 
fifth,  $250  cash  given  by  the  following  commission 
merchants  of  San  Francisco:  L.  Scatena  &  Co..  da- 
cobs  &  .Malcolm.  Garcia  &  Maggini  Co.,  A.  Galli 
Fruit  Co.,  Garcia  Bros.  &  Aiken.  A.  Levy  &  J. 
Zentner  Co..  Campodonico  &  Burns  Co.,  J.  N. 
Sresovich  &  Co..  Ivancovich.  Trobeck  &  Bergen 
Co..  It.  J.  Hopkins  Co.:  silver  punch  bowl,  given 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Best  car  red  pearmains. —  L.  P.  Kikuth,  gold 
medal. 

Second  best  car  red  pearmains. — Loma  Fruit 
Co.,  silver  medal. 

Best  car  white  winter  pearmains. — Loma  Fruit 
Co.,  gold  medal. 

Best  car  Langford  seedlings. — Frank  Radovan, 
gold  medal. 

Best  car  Spitzenbergs. — Sebastopol  Gravenstein 
Apple  Show  Association,  gold  medal. 

Best  car  Gravensteins. — Sebastopol  Graven- 
steins. — Sebastopol  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  As- 
sociation, silver  medal. 

100  BOX  AWARDS. 

Bellflowers  (sweepstakes). — Stephen  Seurich. 
First,  gold  medal :  second.  1000  standard  pine  box 
apple  shook,  given  by  the  Hihn-Hammond  Lumber 
Co.:  third,  one  barrel  Ortho  lime  sulphur  solution, 
given  by  the  California  Spray  Chemical  Co.. 

Second  best  100  boxes  belliHowers. — R.  H.  GoOd- 
child,  silver  medal. 

Best  100  boxes  Newtown  pippins. — Travels 
Bros.  First,  gold  medal:  second,  one  barrel  Res 
lime  and  sulphur  solution,  given  by  Rex  Spray  Co. 
of  Benicia. 

Best  100  boxes  mixed  varieties. — H.  T.  Davis. 
First,  gold  medal:  second,  silver  trophy  and  $75 
cash,  given  by  the  Pajaro  Valley  National  Bank. 


Second  best  100  boxes  Newtown  pippins. — 
[Swell-Russell  Fruit  Co..  silver  medal. 

Best  100  boxes  red  pearmains. — Zar  Bros.,  gold 
medal. 

Second  best  100  boxes  mixed  varieties. — Frank 
Radovan,  silver  medal. 

Special  "Jo  box  award.  Newtown  pippins,  silver 
trophy,  given  by  Garcia-Jacohs.  Simons-Jacobs, 
and  Simons-Shuttlcworth  of  London.  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow — Won  by  Frank  Radovan. 

10  BON  AWARD 

Best  In  boxes  Newtown  pippins. — J.  1).  Cope- 
land.  First,  gold  medal;  second.  $50  cash  given  by 
Watsonville  Savings  Bank. 

Second  best  10  boxes  Newtown  pippins. — Sebas- 
topol Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Association,  silver 
medal. 

Best  10  boxes  of  bellHowers.— L.  N.  Hardy. 
First,  gold  medal;  second.  $50  cash  given  by  the 
Bank  of  Watsonville. 

Second  best  10  boxes  bellHowers.— S.  .1.  Duck- 
worth, silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  mixed  varieties.  -Sebastopol 
Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Association.  First,  gold 
medal :  second,  silver  trophy  given  by  the  Adriatic 
Publishing  Co.  of  San  Francisco;  third,  one  barrel 
Ortho  lime  sulphur  solution,  given  by  the  Califor- 
nia Spray  Chemical  Co..  of  Watsonville. 

Second  best  10  boxes  mixed  varieties. —  Ira  •). 
Phillips,  silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  winesaps. — Lettunich  Bros.,  gold 
medal. 

Second  best  10  boxes  winesaps. — M.  W.  Quick, 
silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Kansas  Beauties. — C.  E.  Beebe. 
Woodland,  gold  medal. 

Best.  10  boxes  Jonathans.  Sebastopol  Graven- 
stein Apple  Show  Association. 

Second  10  boxes  Jonathans. — C.  L.  Robertson, 
silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  white  winter  pearmains. — S.  J. 
Duckworth,  gold  medal. 

Second  best  10  boxes  white  winter  pearmains. — 
George  F.  Gallagher,  silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Hoovers. — Sebastopol  Graven- 
stein Apple  Show  Association. 

Second  best  10  boxes  Hoovers. — Sebastopol  Gra- 
venstein Apple  Show  Association,  silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Baldwins.— Mitchell  &  Goodall, 
gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Gravensteins.  Sebastopol  Gra- 
venstein Apple  Show  Association,  gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Spitzenbergs. — California  Fruit 
Packing  Co..  and  A.  L.  Barlhoche.  gold  medal. 

Second  best  10  boxes  Spitzenbergs. — Sebasto- 
pol Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Association.  First, 
silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Langford  seedlings. — .Mitchell  lv 

Goodall  of  Santa  Cruz,    First,  gold  medal;  «  ml. 

"25  pounds  Rex  lime,  given  by  the  Rex  Spray  Co. 
of  Benicia. 

Second  best  10  boxes  Langfords. —  Frank  Ra- 
dovan.  First,  silver  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  winter  banana. — Mitchell  &  Good- 
all.   First,  gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Smith  cider.— M.  W.  Quick.  First, 
gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Rome  Beauty. — E.  Sherman  of 
Placerville.  First,  gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Wagners. — Sebastopol  Graven- 
stein Apple  Show  Association.  First,  gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Ben  Davis.— J.  A.  Sassier  of  Pla- 
cerville. First,  gold  medal. 

Best  In  boxes  Missouri  pippins.  -M.  N.  Lettun- 
ich &  Co.  First,  gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  Arkansas  blacks.  -Sebastopol 
Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Association.  First,  gold 
medal. 

R.  E.  Sherman — Anonymous.  $10  cash  for  the 
best  10  boxes  of  red  apples  from  any  district  out- 
side of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  counties. 

Sebastopol  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Associa- 
tion.— For  the  best  exhibit  of  apples  from  any 
county  distant  more  than  100  miles  from  Watson- 
ville. 

Sebastopol  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Associa- 
tion.— For  the  best  10  boxes  exhibited,  sweep- 
stakes, silver  trophy  given  by  the  lawyers  of  Wat- 
sonville; second,  gold  medal. 

Best  10  boxes  red  pearmains.— A.  A.  Seurich  i 
Co.   First,  gold  medal. 

Second  best  10  boxes  red  pearmains.— Mitchell 
&  Goodall,    First,  silver  medal. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  GROWERS. 
To  the  Editor:  1  was  at  Watsonville  to  the  Ap- 
ple Show  and  there  was  exhibited  about  30  car- 
loads of  apples,  as  fine  an  exhibit  as  the  State  of 
California  has  ever  produced.  This  is  the  first 
show  of  its  kind  held  at  Watsonville  and  no  doubt 
is  a  forerunner  of  many  to  follow.  The  thing 
that  impressed  me  most  as  a  fruit  grower  was  the 
loss  of  identity  of  the  grower  of  Pajaro  valley. 
Speaking  in  particular  of  the  carload  exhibits  of 
which  there  were  16  full  cars  exhibited,  the  credit 
for  the  whole  exhibit  went  entirely  to  the  packing 
house  who  entered  them.  In  the  judging  of  these 
apples  75  points  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  in  the  package.  The  remaining  25  points 
counted  for  the  grade  or  sorting  and  packing  of 
the  fruit  by  the  packer.  By  this  method  a  packer 
might  buy  one  small  orchard  or  he  might  cull  the 
largest  orchard  in  the  valley  of  one  car  of  the  best 
fruit  and  carry  off  the  highest  honor.  The  grower 
or  growers  represented  in  that  car  were  absolutely 
unknown  cither  to  themselves  or  to  the  other  pack- 
ers in  the  valley.  A  suggestion  that  struck  me 
most  forcibly  and  one  which  would  make  it  more 
competitive  to  the  packer  and  more  profitable  to 
the  grower  would  be  this:  Change  the  entries  so 
that  each  packer  exhibiting  a  car  of  a  single  va- 
riety must  secure  his  apples  from  at  least  ten  dif- 
ferent orchards  and  each  grower's  name  must  be 
shown  on  the  exhibit,  thus  the  selecting  of  one  or- 
chard for  a  special  car  would  be  eliminated  and 
those  growers  who  by  the  excellence  of  their  fruit 
were  able  to  be  included  in  this  car  would  estab- 
lish a  reputation  that  would  make  their  fruit 
more  in  demand  by  the  other  packers.  Many  of 
the  growers  in  the  large  sections  like  the  Pajaro 
valley  are  not  packers  and  do  not  wish  to  be.  The 
exhibiting  of  fruit  at  any  affair  of  this  kind  de- 
mands both  quality  and  skill  in  showing.  The 
packing  houses  exhibiting  fruit  are  not  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  are  responsible 
for  the  culling,  grading  and  packing.  By  dividing 
the  honors  of  the  grower  and  the  packer  the  max- 
imum good  of  a  show  of  this  kind  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Thos.  R.  Hanna. 

Martinez. 

|  .Mr.  Banna  is  known  to  our  readers  as  a  man  of 
wisdom  in  fruit  affairs  and  his  suggestions  as  to 
greater  undertakings  by  the  powers  themselves 
in  future  expositions  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as 
both  timely  and  pertinent.  Probably  it.  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  premiums  in  different  classes 
so  that  both  the  production  and  the  trade  can  be 
properly  recognized  and  encouraged. — Editor.] 

POLLINATION  OF  PEARS. 

Some  of  our  pear  growers  may  read  with  inter-  ' 
est  a  recent  statement  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher 
about  the  pollination  of  the  Bartlett  which  appeals 
to  them,  and  they  can  overlook  the  allusion  to  the 
Kieffer  pear,  which  docs  not  so  appeal.  Prof. 
Fletcher's  work  in  pollination  of  Kieffer  and  Bart- 
lett pears  has  been  in  progress  for  six  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  experiments  have  been  conducted  in 
New  York.  West  Virginia  and  Michigan.  Experi- 
ences have  also  been  gleaned  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  first  point  taken  up  was  whether 
Bartlett  or  Kieffer  is  able,  under  ordinary  com- 
mercial conditions  to  set  a  crop  of  good  fruit  with- 
out any  pollen  than  its  own.  During  the  six  years 
over  a  hundred  thousand  flowers  of  each  variety 
have  been  enclosed  in  bags  to  prevent  cross-pol- 
lination. Whole  trees  have  been  been  covered 
with  netting  or  sheeting.  The  blossoms  so  en- 
closed have  been  self-pollinized  by  hand,  to  be  sure 
that  pollen  reached  them.  This  wholesale  self-pol- 
lination has  Bhown  that  neither  Bartlett  or  Keiffer 
set  fruit  well  with  their  own  pollen,  as  a  rule,  al- 
though in  some  parts  of  the  country  both  varie- 
ties set  fruit,  perfectly  with  no  other  variety  near. 
Much  depends  upon  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the 
health  of  the  tree.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  strains  of  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  that  are 
self-fertile:  why  should  nol  this  point  be  influenced 
by  soil,  climate,  etc..  just  as  much  as  the  size,  color 
and  quality  of  the  fruit,  ami  habit  of  growth  of 
the  tree?  The  conclusion  is  that  in  planting  s 
large  commercial  orchard  of  Kieffer  or  Bartlett 
it  is  best  to  plant  a  certain  proportion  of  sonw 
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other  variety  blossoming  at  the  same  time  to  se- 
cure self-pollination.  Small  orchards  of  Kieffer 
or  Bartlett,  and  even  many  large  orchards,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  in  a  fruit-growing  region,  usually 
set  fruit  satisfactorily  because  insect  visitors  bring 
pollen  from  other  trees.  Our  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  wind  does  not  carry  pear  pollen 
from  tree  to  tree,  because  it  is  too  sticky.  We 
have  made  many  thousands  of  crosses  to  ascertain 
what  varieties  may  be  set  to  supply  Kieffer  or 
Bartlett  with  pollen.  Anjou  and  Lawrence  have 
proved  most  satisfactory  for  pollenizing  Bartlett, 
and  Kieffer  has  done  excellently  whenever  it 
blossoms  with  Bartlett,  as  it  does  two  seasons  out 
of  three.  For  pollenizing  Kieffer  we  have  had 
best  results  from  Anjou,  Lawrence  and  Bartlett, 
although  Garber  is  most  commonly  used.  We 
recommend  that  every  fifth  or  sixth  row  of  a  com- 
mercial orchard  of  Kieffer  or  Bartlett  be  one  of 
the  pollenizers. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  TILTON  APRICOT. 

Mr.  S.  J.  White  of  Hanford  gives  the  Sentinel 
an  outline  of  his  experience  with  apricots.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  planted  the  Royal  and  Blen- 
heim. He  says  the  Royals  are  sure  bearers,  but 
I  hey  ripen  so  that  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
very  rapidly  or  they  will  become  a  loss.  He  con- 
demns the  Blenheim  as  too  small,  too  much  loss 
in  drying  and  no  good  anyway,  according  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  when  he  undertook  to  grow 
another  orchard  he  was  very  careful  to  look  into 
the  future  as  far  as  it  is  possible  and  try  and  make 
n<>  mistake,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  Tilton 
apricot  and  called  on  the  late  J.  E.  Tilton  and  se- 
cured some  of  its  history  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  plant  the  Tilton.  Six  years  ago  last  spring  he 
bought  H50  Tilton  trees  of  J.  W.  Bairstow  and 
planted  them  on  part  of  the  lightest  soil  on  his 
farm,  look  care  of  them,  plowing  them  not  less 
than  four  times,  and  part  of  them  seven  times, 
I  he  first  year,  so  as  to  kill  the  Johnson  grass, 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  He  continues  his 
narrative  as  follows: 

"The  trees  made  a  very  fine  showing.  I  ran 
water  just  along  the  rows  as  soon  as  planting  was 
done.  That  was  six  years  ago  last  spring,  and  last 
July,  one  year  ago,  after  I  had  taken  off  the  crop 
of  fruit,  I  turned  in  and  irrigated  the  648  trees, 
there  being  just  six  acres  of  trees,  20x20.  This  is 
the  only  time  I  have  irrigated  these  trees  since 
they  were  first  planted. 

"In  1908  I  harvested  my  first  crop.  The  trees 
were  four  years  old.  They  produced  that  year 
19,447  pounds,  sold  at  6%  cents  per  pound,  bring- 
ing $1239.75.  I  sold  50  pounds  to  one  of  my 
friends  for  7  cents,  $3.50,  and  the  pits  I  sold  for 
$21.80,  making  a  total  from  four-year-old  trees  of 
just  $1265.05,  or  $210.84  per  acre.  In  1909  I  re- 
ceived from  this  same  six  acres  $2257.40,  or 
$376.24  per  acre.  This  year.  1910,  I  received 
$1898,  or  $316.33  per  acre.  There  were  just  2179 
fifty-pound  boxes  of  apricots  cut,  at  the  price  of 
81/-*  cents  dried.  This  gives  a  total  for  these 
Tilton  trees  the  first  three  years  of  their  hearing 
of  $903.44  per  acre. 

"]  find  that  this  variety  can  be  handled  with 
the  least,  loss  of  any  apricot,  it  being  of  a  very 
dry  quality.  I  also  found  by  actual  shipment  that 
these  apricots  can_bc  picked  from  the  trees  just- 
as  yon  would  pick  for  drying,  wrap  them  in  paper, 
place  them  in  a  25  or  50  pound  box,  such  as  is 
used  For  picking,  place  them  in  an  express  car, 
ship  them  to  Denver,  Col.,  or  to  Topeka,  Kan., 
without  using  any  ice,  and  they  will  go  through 
as  fine  as  silk.  I  tried  it  this  time  while  I  was  in 
Denver  and  Topeka,  and  our  friend,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  to  whom  we  gave  the  25  pound  box,  put 
them  in  her  ice-chest  and  had  them  fresh  for  one 
week. 

"I  have  been  laughed. at  because  I  had  the 
Tilton  apricot,  but  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  past  three  years  that  I  have  bonghl 
3000  more  trees,  all  Tiltons,  expecting  to  plant 
them  in  1911.  I  could  have  sold  my  entire  crop 
of  fresh  apricots  in  Denver  at  a  fancy  price  had 
I  been  ready  to  have  taken  care  of  them.  I  have 
had  these  apricots  drop  off  the  tree  and  remain 
firm  for  three  days,  and  I  have  had  them  remain 
in  the  picking  box  (50  pounders  at  that)  for  three 
and  four  days  after  they  had  been  picked.  The 
Tilton  dries  heavy;  it  is  just  like  wax  when  cured 
properly,  and  it  is  a  beauty  in  every  way." 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  increase  in  the  tariff  on  Sicily  lemons  from 
$1  per  hundred  pounds  has  given  an  impetus  to 
the  California  lemon  industry,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably trust  that  inside  of  the  next  ten  years,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  duty,  that 
California  will  be  supplying  practically  all  of  the 
lemons  used  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
people  who  claim  that  this  will  result  in  a  monop- 
oly for  the  California  growers,  as  it  will  eliminate 
competition  and  will  make  prices  higher  to  the 
consumer.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  fact,  for 
practically  every  box  raised  here  will  be  sold  in 
competition  with  another  box,  and  when  the  time 
arrives  when  we  can  supply  the  whole  country, 
lemons  will  be  much  more  plentiful  than  now  and 
will  in  consequence  be  much  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer. At  the  present  time  from  12,000  to  15,000 
cars  of  lemons  are  consumed  annually  in  the 
country,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  this  supply 
coming  from  Sicily.  If  all  this  amount  of  fruit 
was  raised  in  California  there  would  never  again, 
in  all  probability,  be  a  time  when  lemons  would 
sell  at  such  high  prices  as  they  have  attained  this 
summer  and  are  selling  for  at  the  present  time, 
for  in  case  of  a  lighter  supply  from  California  the 
importations  would  always  automatically  fill  any 
demand  when  prices  attained  such  a  height  as  to 
make  it  profitable  to  so  import. 

The  cost  of  raising  and  delivering  a  box  of 
Sicily  lemons  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  including 
the  duty,  was  claimed  by  the  California  repre- 
sentatives of  the  growers  at  the  recent  tariff  hear- 
ing, to  be  $1.84  under  the  old  duty  of  $1  per  hun- 
dred pounds  and  by  the  importers  to  be  $2.40  a 
box.  It  follows,  then,  that  any  time  the  delivered 
price  rose,  say  over  $3  a  box,  that  Sicily  would 
be  in  the  market  with  her  lemons.  Just  at  the 
present  time  the  very  best  California  lemons  arc 
commanding  from  $5.50  to  $6  a  box  delivered,  and 
this  is  wholly  because  of  the  shortage  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  with  a  continuation  of  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  tariff  that  in  a  few  years 
no  such  shortage  could  possibly  exist,  and  so 
lemons  could  never  again  bring  as  much  money 
as  they  are  doing  right  now  and  have  done  at  in- 
tervals ever  since  the  summer  of  1905. 

With  all  the  encouragement  given  by  the  tariff 
increase  I  do  not  know  that  many  minds  have 
been  turning  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  of 
lemon  growing  and  that  many  new  orchards  are 
being  planted,  the  increase  in  the  planted  area 
being  limited  at  the  present  time  only  by  the  lack 
of  nursery  stock  in  quantities  and  the  lack  of 
suitable  lemon  lands.  Lemons  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  frost  than  are  oranges  and  land  that  would 
be  suitable  for  one  would  not  be  for  the  other. 
Usually  the  lands  chosen  for  lemons  are  high, 
skirting  the  foothills,  and  while  there  may  lie 
plenty  of  such  lands  available  in  good  lemon  dis- 
tricts it  is  usually  the  case  that  it  is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  get  water  onto  such  lands.  There 
are  many  proven  lemon  districts,  but  land  is 
scarce  in  these  sections.  While  lemons  are  raised 
in  practically  every  section  where  oranges  are 
grown,  there  are  certain  districts  where  lemons 
have  proven  much  better  than  in  others,  and  wdiile 
it  might  not  do  to  raise  comparisons  between  the 
different  lemon  growing  sections  that  are  proven, 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  cite  certain  places  where 
it  would  seem  that  lemon  growing  would  prove 
successful  if  water  could  be  developed. 

I  have  never  quite  understood  why  it  was  that 
Orange  county  did  not  produce  more  lemons,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  ideal  place  for 
lemons.  The  Whittier  country  is  famous  for  its 
lemons,  and  probably  the  Leffingwell  lemons  are 
as  well  known  as  any  grown  in  California.  While 
Whittier  is  not  in  Orange  county,  it  is  quite  close 
to  the  Orange  county  line,  and  climatic  conditions 
are  identical.  La  Mirada  is  also  another  place 
famous  for  its  lemons,  and  this  town  is  not  far 
from  Fullerton,  which  probably  raises  the  best 
valencias  in  California,  Valencia  country  being 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  lemons. 


Another  spot  that  I  believe  would  grow  fine 
lemons,  and  where  land  is  reasonably  cheap,  is 
the  beautiful  Monte  Vista  valley,  near  Sunland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Tejunga  river,  about  20 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  I  have  been  in  this  val- 
ley many  times,  and  as  recently  as  last  Sunday, 
when  I  visited  the  dam-site  on  the  river,  about 
12  miles  from  the  valley.  With  the  completion  of 
this  dam  there  will  be  plenty  of  water  in  this 
section,  and  I  know  of  no  more  ideal  spot  in  Cali- 
fornia than  this  for  lemon  growing. 

Stretching  away  for  about  10  miles  south  of  this 
point  is  the  La  Canada  valley,  which  has  not  even 
started  to  develop  on  account  of  a  lack  of  water, 
which  the  completion  of  the  Tejunga  dam  and  the 
Owens  river  project  will  surely  supply. 


I  think  I  see  great  prospects  for  lemon  growers 
in  California,  even  though  lemons  will  be  cheaper 
in  price  in  the  future.  Lemons  do  not  need  to  sell 
at  $5  to  $6  a  box  to  be  profitable,  very  profitable. 
If  the  delivered  price  of  lemons  never  went  below 
$3  a  box  there  would  still  be  good  money  in  it  for 
the  lemon  grower,  and  there  is  even  a  wide  mar- 
gin below  these  figures.  The  same  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  above  made  the  statement  to  the  tariff 
commissioners  that  it  cost  for  growing,  handling, 
packing  and  freight,  $2.32  a  box  to  land  a  box  of 
lemons  in  New  York  City,  and  so  any  price  above 
these  figures  would  be  profit,  and  as  these  figures 
were  prepared  by  gentlemen  who  were  not  giving 
California  any  the  worst  of  the  deal,  it.  is  more 
than  probable  they  are  high;  at  least  they  will 
never  be  brought  into  question  as  being  too  low. 

The  California  growers  have  this  advantage 
over  their  foreign  competitors,  that  of  getting 
more  money  for  their  product  in  the  same  market 
on  account  of  the  better  appearance  and  better 
keeping  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  they  also  have 
the  advantage  in  having  a  reputation  for  putting 
up  a  better  and  mor.e  honest  pack.  At  the  first 
statement  may  be  disputed  I  will  quote  the  words 
used  by  an  importer  at  the  tariff  hearing  in  mak- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  two.  He  said, 
"California  lemons  generally  sell  in  the  New  York 
market  or  elsewhere  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a 
box  more  than  the  Italian  lemons  can  sell  for.  No 
lemon  can  compare  with  the  California  lemon, 
owing  to  its  beautiful  appearance  and  beautiful 
shape;  it  attracts  the  eye." 

In  his  publication,  "The  Status  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Lemon  Industry,"  G.  Harold  Powell  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  this  to  say  regard- 
ing lemon  distribution : 

"The  California  lemon  is  shipped  principally 
into  the  markets  of  the  Central  West  and  West. 
In  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  includ- 
ing central  and  western  Texas,  the  trade  is  sup- 
plied almost  exclusively  with  California  fruit.  In 
the  Middle  West,  especially  in  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio  river,  probably  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  lemons  used  are  from  California.  In  the 
Southern  Central  States,  including  eastern  Texas, 
the  trade  is  supplied  largely  wTith  imported  fruit 
distributed  from  New  Orleans.  The  California 
fruit  has  not  been  marketed  extensively  in  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  markets,  as  the  crop  is  not  yet 
large  enough  to  furnish  a  regular  supply  for  all 
the  markets  of  the  country  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer.  Considerable  fruit  is  sent  to  East- 
ern points  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  when  the 
first  shipments  of  new  crop  are  ready  to  move,  and 
at  other  times  when  the  demand  is  lighter  than 
usual  in  the  markets  of  the  Middle  West.  The  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  fruit  in  the  western  half 
of  the  country  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in'  California.  There  is  also  considerable 
fruit  sold  in  western  Canada  and  lesser  quantities 
in  central  and  eastern  Canada.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  California  lemon  in  the 
East,  where  the  importers  have  heretofore  bad 
control  of  the  markets.  The  trade  is  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  California  fruit! 
the  standard  size  of  the  package,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  pack,  the  packages  and  packing  <>f 
imported  lemons  having  long  been  subjects  of 
general  criticism  among  the  trade.  The  Eastern 
trade  will  continue  to  secure  its  supply  of  fruit 
from  foreign  countries  for  some  time,  but  as  the 
younger  groves  come  into  bearing  and  produce 
sufficient  fruit  to  exceed  the  demands  of  the  West 
and  Central  West,  the  California  lemon  will  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East.'? 
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Projects  Handled. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specla1  izes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  pergonal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  Informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSET, 
WMttler,  California. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees  and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Kxotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRARCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

CLARENCE  MURRAY 

Electrical,  Civil  and  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Complete  Irrigation  Plants,  Water  Supply, 
I'ower  Development,  Design  of  1'lants  and 
.Structures,  Supervision  of  Construction,  He- 
ports,  Precise  Surveys,  Subdivisions,  Etc:. 
Agent  for  l.ultwiler  Pumping  Engine. 

223-224  Edgerly  Bldg.,  Fresno.  Cul. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SIDE  OF 
IRRIGATION. 


By  S.  Foktikk.  Chief  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions, Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  u. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
Irrigation  Congress  in  Pnehlo,  Colorado. 

The  people  of  the  West  cannot  wage  a 
successful  battle  against  aridity  without 
water.  The  depth  and  fertility  of  western 
soils  and  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of 
western  skies  will  not  alone  suffice  for 
abundant  harvests.  These  priceless  gifts 
of  nature  must  be  supplemented  l>y  one 
of  even  greater  value. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  West 
has  excited  the  envy  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  I'nion  in  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  In  providing  water  supplies  for  arid 
lands.  All  agencies,  both  private  and 
public.  State  and  national,  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  utilizing  the  water 
resources  for  irrigation.  The  rallying  cry 
of  these  great  Industrial  forces  has  been 
utilization  rather  than  conservation. 
Those  who  have  the  fullest  knowledge  Of 
western  conditions  realize  that  it  is  only 
in  wisely  using  the  resources  which  have 
been  locked  up  for  past  ages  In  forest  and 
mine,  water  and  soil,  thai  we  can  ever 
hope  to  build  up  so  many  new  Stales,  the 
Foundations  of  which  have  but  recently 
been  laid. 

No  statistics  Bre  available  regarding  Ihe 
vast  sums  of  money  which  have  been  ex- 
pended during  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  Irriga- 
tion works.  When  one  considers  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  individuals  and 
associations  of  individuals,  by  co-opera- 
tive companies  and  large  corporal  ions,  as 
well  as  by  irrigation  districts  and  Carey 
land  act  projects,  the  aggregate.  It  is  be 
lieved,  would  reach  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
expenditures  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
which  In  eight  years  have  amounted  to 
over  fifty  million  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  this  phenomenal  activity 
in  the  organization  and  construction  of  ir 
ligation  enterprises  a  large  extent  of  land 
has  been  provided  with  water  supplies,  a 
number  of  projects  have  been  completed, 
others  are  Hearing  completion,  while  the 
balance  are  In  various  stages  of  develop 
ment.  Noi withstanding  the  large  number 
of  people  who  have  recently  settled  In  the 
West,  there  is  still  a  very  large  area  un- 
settled. Our  agents  have  estimated  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  about  six 
million  acres  under  ditch,  but  nnirrigated 
for  lack  of  settlers.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  now  confronts  the  West  in  this 
regard  may  be  better  understood  by  re 
calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  In  fifty  years 
only  about  double  this  acreage  has  been 
reclaimed. 

I  mention  these  figures  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  convince  the  delegates  to 
this  Congress  that  the  main  question 
which  the  West  is  now  facing  in  the  recla- 
mation of  its  arid  lands  is  not  so  much 
the  construction  of  new  works  for  addi- 
tional water  supplies  as  the  wise  use  of 
the  land  and  water  already  available.  The 
expenditure  in  recent  years  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  in  irrigation 
works  has  created  no  end  of  new  issues 
which  must  be  successfully  met  and  over- 
come before  adequate  returns  can  he  ob- 
tained on  the  money  invested.  States 
men.  capitalists,  and  engineers  have  alike 


failed  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the 
many  factors  which  enter  into  the  recla- 
mation of  arid  lands.  The  common  con- 
ception is  that  when  a  water  supply  is 
once  furnished  the  problem  is  solved.  In 
the  earlier  stage  of  irrigation  development 
I  shared  this  view.  Being  engaged  for 
the  most  part  in  the  construction  of  ir 
ligation  works,  I  was  carried  away  by  the 
importance  of  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
At  that  time,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
little  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  high  pro- 
fessional skill,  beyond  the  planning  and 
building  of  an  efficient  plant.  For  the  past 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  have  had  an  op 
portunity  to  study  other  phases  of  this 
many  sided  subject  and  this  fuller  knowl 
edge  has  led  to  a  modification  of  former 
views.  1  am  rapidly  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  the  agricultural  side  of  irri- 
gation transcends  all  others  in  impor- 
tance and  demands  the  chief  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  West. 
So.  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I 
shall  try  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
features  which  would  seem  to  support  this 
view. 

The  Nkkd  off  Mess  Settlers. — The  need 
of  more  settlers  to  occupy  the  lands  for 
which  water  rights  have  been  furnished 
is  keenly  felt  in  every  western  State.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  a  mil- 
lion people  could  now  find  homes  under 
the  new  irrigated  districts  and  that  for 
every  family  who  made  a  living  from  the 
soil  another  family  might  find  employ 
ment  in  consequence  of  such  soil  produc- 
tion. Snould  the  West  be  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  so  large  a  number  of 
industrious  settlers,  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  now  rising  on  ttie  west- 
ern horizon  would  disappear  and  success 
would  lie  within  the  reach  of  every  legi- 
timate enterprise.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  right  kind  of  setllers  fail  to  come  01 
do  not  come  in  sufficient  numbers,  our 
irrigation  enterprises  will  suffer  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  Of  farms  left 
vacant  and  un irrigated.  The  men  who 
use  the  water  which  flows  in  the  artificial 
channels  constitute  the  essential  feature 
of  every  irrigation  undertaking  and  suc- 
cess is  impossible  without  their  assistance. 
The  building  of  uams  and  canals  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  the  purpose  of  all  be- 
ing to  provide  water  lor  beneficial  uses  so 
that  barren  wastes  may  become  fruitful 
and  desolate  places  filled  wilh  1  he  abodes 
of  prosperous  communities. 

Settlement  is  Lagoi.vc. — Settlement  is 
lagging  largely  because  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  that  part  of  irri 
gation  projects  which  directly  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer.  The  agricultural 
side  of  irrigation  has  been  lost  sight  of 
In  the  glamor  created  by  a  high  dam  or 
a  long  tunnel.  An  American  humorist 
used  to  say  that  he  had  seen  a  great  many 
things  on  milk,  but  the  best  thing  he  ever 
saw  was  cream.  So  I  take  it  the  best 
thing  one  can  see  on  an  irrigation  pro- 
ject is  an  abundant  harvest.  Comfortable 
farm  dwellings,  heavily  laden  orchards 
and  fields  dotted  with  grain  and  alfalfa 
stacks  are  the  only  true  index  of  the  suc- 
cess of  such  projects.  In  visiting  those 
parts  of  the  West  where  irrigation  has 
been  most  successful,  it  is  not  the  struc- 
tures but  the  products  which  excite  one's 
admiration.  In  this  connection,  there 
comes  crowding  before  one's  mental  vision 
the  irrigated  grain  fields  of  the  Gallatin 
valley.  Montana,  the  sugar  beet  and  po- 
tato fields  of  northern  Colorado  and  Utah, 
the  apple  orchards  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, the  alfalfa  stacks  of  southern  Ida 
ho,  the  truck  farms  of  southwestern  Texas 
and  the  deciduous  and  citrus  orchards  of 
California  and  the  Southwest.  These  with 
other  sections  that  might  be  named  have 
become  known  the  world  over,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost  and  excellence  of  their 
irrigation  structures,  but  because  those  es- 
sential features  which  pertain  to  the  pro- 


duction of  valuable  crops  have  been  fully 
considered  and  developed. 

In  all  this  broad  country  which  lies  west 
of  the  Missouri  river,  perhaps  no  irriga 
Hon  enterprise  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time  as  that  of  the  South 
Side  Twin  Falls  Carey  Act  Project  of 
southern  Idaho.  On  a  recent  visit  to  this 
tract  I  endeavored  to  learn  the  reasons  for 
such  phenomenal  growth.  I  examined  the 
irrigation  plant,  but  apart  from  the  fact 
thai  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  there  was  nothing  to  attract  the  at 
tent  ion  of  an  engineer.  The  causes  which 
have  led  to  so  rapid  a  development  I  found 
then,  not  in  the  excellence  of  the  struc- 
tures and  distributaries  but  in  the  depth 
and  richness  of  the  soil,  the  amount  and 
regularity  of  the  water  supply,  the  favor 
able  climate  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
intelligence,  energy  and  progressive  spirit 
of  the  newcomers  who  have  established 
homes  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
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looking  back  over  an  experience  of  twenty 
five  years  in  irrigation,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  gravest  mis- 
takes made  have  been  due  to  what  one 
might  term  the  one  sidedness  of  irrigation 
engineers.   One  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
many  of  the  mistakes  which  we  older  men 
made  in  the  80  s  and  90  s  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  men  of  today.    It  is  true 
the  character  of  the  structures  has  been 
improved,  but  perhaps  less  effort  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  correlate  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  subject.    I  refer  to 
those  features  which  naturally  come  un- 
der the  engineering  and  constructive  side 
of  irrigation  and  those  which  pertain  to 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  land  and 
water  by  the  farmers  under  the  systems. 
Engineers  who  knew  little  and  cared  less 
as  to  how  the  water  would  be  used  and 
what  purpose  it  would  serve  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  important  irrigation 
projects.    Such  men  have  studied  carefully 
one  half  of  Ihe  problem  and  ignored  the 
other  half.    As  a  result  of  such  one-sided 
methods  of  procedure,  large  sums  have 
been  expended   in    providing   water  for 
land  of  an  inferior  quality.   There  is  such 
an  abundance  of  good  land  in  the  West 
that  it  seems  a  mistake  to  waste  the  scan- 
ty water  supply  on  poor  land.    Surely,  the 
character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  water 
is  to  be  used,  the  crops  which  can  be 
grown,  the  presence  or  absence  of  alkali, 
the  formation  of  a  hard  pan  near  the  sur- 
face and  the  tendency  to  become  water- 
logged and  to  require  drainage  are  ques- 
tion whose  consideration  is  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  irrigation  as  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  structures  used  to  provide  a 
water  supply.     The  tendency  to  ignore 
the  agricultural  side  of  irrigation  has  like- 
wise resulted  in  the  locating  and  building 
of  canals  on  ground  that  was  too  porous 
to  retain  water,  and  in  planning  and  build- 
ing systems  without  adequate  provisions 
tor  either  maintenance  and  operation  or 
water  distribution  and  delivery.   The  duty 
of  water  has  also  been  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
men  who  knew  little  of  tne  water  require- 
ments of  crops  or  the  needs  of  the  men 
who  are  to  use  the  water.    Enterprise  af 
ter  enterprise  is  being  undertaken  under 
the  Carey  Act  in  some  of  which  the  cost 
of  water  will  reach  as  high  as  $70  per 
acre  and  yet  the  only  questions  which  are 
thoroughly   considered   are   the   sale  of' 
bonds    and     the    engineering  features. 
Whether  the  farmers  who  are  induced  to 
settle  under  these  projects  can  afford  to 
pay  so  much  for  a  water  right  seems  to 
be  too  trivial  a  matter  to  be  considered. 
In  some  cases  the  credulous  conservative 
farmer  is  beginning  to  lose  failh  in  en- 
gineers' estimates,  regardless  of  any  pos- 
sible extenuating  circumstances.     He  is 
first  led  to  believe  the  price  of  water  will 
be  only  $20  an  acre,  then  it  is  raised  to 
$30  and  subsequently  to  $40  or  even  high- 
er. Like  the  man  whose  wife  presented 
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him  with  twins  one  year  and  triplets  the 
year  following,  he  is  wondering  what  will 
happen  next. 

(Concluded  Next  Week.) 


SOME  PAST  MISTAKES  IN  SALT 
MARSH  RECLAMATION. 


Owing  to  delay  in  preparation  of  en- 
gravings the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Bod- 
well's  article  is  postponed  until  the  issue 
of  November  5. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry 


MEETING  OF  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  GRANGE. 


Reported   for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By    F.  H.  BAitii,  State  Lecturer. 

The  California  State  Grange  met  in 
Flannagan's  hall,  Napa,  Cal.,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 4,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  was  opened  by 
Worthy  Master  B.  T.  Pettit.  The  roll  call 
showed  that  nearly  all  the  Granges  in  the 
State  were  officially  represented,  and  in 
addition,  a  goodly  number  of  other  fourth 
degree  members  were  present  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  It  was  probably 
the  most  largely  attended  meeting  for 
many  years,  if  not.  in  ilie  history  of  the 
Grange. 

The  annual  address  of  the  Master  was 
comprehensive  and  interesting  and  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  After 
congratulating  the  Grange  upon  meeting 
with  such  beautiful  surroundings  as  the 
Napa  valley,  where  the  State  Grange  was 
organized  thirty  eight  years  before,  he 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  last  meeting 
of  ihe  National  Grange,  and  the  most  im- 
portant measures  then  advocated  as  the 
Grange  platform.  They  were:  Postal  sav- 
ings banks,  rural  and  general  parcels  post, 
Federal  appropriations  for  good  roads, 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  di- 
rect vote,  defeat  of  ship  subsidy  legisla- 
tion, liberal  appropriations  for  agricultur- 
al schools,  a  permanent  non-partisan  tar- 
iff commission,  against,  a  central  bank, 
and  opposing  agreements  between  organ 
ized  labor  and  capital  to  the  detriment  of 
.he  farmer.  He  dwelt  upon  the  need  and 
radical  difficulties  of  co-operation,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  pro 
posed  amendment  to  the  State  constitn 
tion,  separating  State  and  county  taxa- 
tion, and  the  proposition  to  bond  the  State 
for  $5,000,000  in  aid  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  Were  com- 
mended. The  aid  of  every  patron  was 
asked  in  again  passing  through  the  legis- 
lature the  bill  which  would  enable  the 
Grange  to  insure  the  property  of  its 
members  against  fire. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  the  com 
mittees  had  been  announced,  the  two  State 
deputies,  G.  W.  Worthen  and  D.  M.  Win- 
ans,  and  the  masters  of  subordinate 
Granges  made  their  annual  reports.  Ben 
nett  Valley  Grange  has  a  hall  now  and 
convenient  sheds  for  teams.  Dinuba  has 
purchased  a  lot  for  a.  hall.  Eden  has  dou- 
bled its  membership  and  Oakland  made 
large  gains  and  has  bought  a  piano.  Lin- 
coln owns  it  hall,  worth  $2000.  Tulare  has 
one  hundred  acres  of  natural  oak  forest 
for  a  picnic  ground. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Arthur  Briggs,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Trade,  addressed  the  Grange  in  behalf 
of  the  proposition  to  bond  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Panama  Exposition. 

Memorial  services  were  then  held  in 
honor  of  the  members  of  the  State  Grange 
who  had  gone  to  their  reward  during  the 
year.  They  were  Judge  B.  G.  Hurlhurt. 
David  Roose,  D.  P.  Cullum,  C.  D.  Grover, 
J.  N.  Wright,  Harvey  Gregory,  D.  H. 
Coats,  Miss  Edith  Coulter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Cook 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Overhiser. 

The  evening  session  was  an  open  meet- 
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ing,  addressed  by  Prof.  C.  Plehn,  of  the 
State  University,  State  Senator  .1.  B.  Cur- 
tin  and  Hon.  John  Tuohy,  explaining  and 
advocating  the  new  system  of  taxation 
proposed  by  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  1 ,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 

Thursday  morning  resolutions  were 
adopted  favoring  the  adoption  of  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  No.  1,  and  the  bond- 
ing of  the  State  for  $5,000,000  in  aid  of 
the  Panama  Exposition.  The  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  was  adopted,  en- 
dorsing the  extension  of  time  for  reim- 
bursing claimants  under  the  Torrens  Land 
Title  Act,  and  calling  for  a  law  enabling 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  prevent 
the  mutilation  of  shade  trees  upon  the 
highways  by  public  service  corporations. 

In  the  evening  large  classes  were  ini- 
tiated in  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees,  fol- 
lowed by  the  feast  of  Ponoma.  Master  E. 
F.  Greenwood  and  the  officers  of  the  San- 
ta Clara  Ponoma  Grange  rendered  the 
fifth  degree,  and  Past  State  Master  W.  V. 
Griffith  and  the  State  Grange  officers  ex 
emplified  the  sixth  degree. 

Friday  afternoon  the  bill  providing  for 
fraternal  fire  insurance,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature  was  discussed  and 
adopted.  A  recommendation  from  the  leg- 
islative committee  was  adopted,  endorsing 
liberal  appropriations  by  the  National, 
State,  and  County  governments  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  good  roads, 
but  deprecating  the  incurring  by  the  State 
of  a  bonded  indebtedness  for  the  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Co  operation  recom- 
mended authorizing  the  executive  commit- 
tee to  appoint  a  business  agent  to  arrange 
the  exchange  of  products  between  Granges 
and  to  obtain  goods  for  grangers  at  manu- 
facturers' prices.  It  was  adopted.  The 
Committee  on  Conservation  reported,  re- 
affirming the  action  of  the  Grange  last 
year,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  It  was 
as  follows:  1st.— The  California  State 
Grange  pledges  its  hearty  support  to  those 
who  are  patriotically  fighting  to  save  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country.  2nd. — 
The  Grange  demands  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion that  no  more  water-power  sites  and 
rights  be  granted  to  private  individuals 
or  corporations  in  perpetuity,  but  that 
they  be  leased  for  a  definite  and  limited 
time  to  those  who  desire  to  make  use  of 
them.  3rd. — That  we  urge  upon  our  Cali- 
fornia grangers  the  study  and  practice  of 
advanced,  scientific  farming;  that  while 
drawing  an  adequate  support  from  them, 
we  may  yet.  leave  our  broad  acres  more 
productive  than  we  found  them,  and  as- 
sist in  conserving  the  greatest  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country.  4th.— That  we 
urge  an  unceasing  watchfulness  and  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulatiuK 
the  preservation  of  our  forests  and  other 
natural  resources,  by  the  officers  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose. 

The  State  Grange  was  invited  by  the 
Tulare  County  Pomona  Grange  and  the 


Visalia  Grange  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Visalia.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  A 
resolution  was  adopted,  asking  more  lib 
eral  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome,  Italy,  and  that  our  representative, 
the  Hon.  David  Lubin  (who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Grange),  be  authorized  to 
ask  for  reports  from  the  whole  world  of 
crops  and  prices  of  dried  fruits  and  other 
California  products.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  annual  meeting  to  a  later 
date,  but  it  failed  by  a  few  votes  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  two-thirds. 

Brother  S.  B.  Stice,  Master  of  Two  Rock 
Grange,  was  elected  to  serve  for  three 
years  upon  the  executive  committee.  The 
committee  appointed  tor  that  purpose 
brought  in  a  report,  which  was  adopted, 
recommending  fraternal  feeling  and  cor 
dial  co-operation  with  the  Farmers'  Un- 
ion. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation was  adopted,  recommending  in 
struction  in  manual  training  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  public  schools;  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  constant  changing  of 
school  books:  inculcating  the  education 
of  Ponoma  and  subordinate  Granges  by 
their  lecturers  in  the  ethics  of  our  order; 
the  emphasizing  by  Masters  of  parliamen- 
tary rules  and  the  larger  use  of  the  bul- 
letins and  other  literature  sent  out  by  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. A  proposition  that,  the  State  Grange 
maintain  a  scholarship  at  the  University 
Farm  School  at  Davis  was  discussed,  and 
referred  back  to  the  committee  to  report 
a  more  detailed  and  explicit  plan  next 
year. 

The  Committee  on  Dormant  Granges  re- 
ported, and  it  was  resolved:  "That  the  lit- 
erature of  the  National  Grange  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  Lecturer,  and  that  he 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Pomona  and  sub- 
ordinate lecturers  soon  after  their  instal- 
lation. That  a  school  of  instruction  for 
officers  be  conducted  by  the  Master  of  the 
State  Grange.  That  care  be  exercised  in 
selecting  charter  members  of  new  Granges. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Good  of 
the  Order  was  adopted,  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  five  to  ar- 
range for  Grange  headquarters  at  the  Pa- 
nama Exposition.  The  report  of  the  Wom- 
an's Work  Committee  was  adopted,  call- 
ing for  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman's  Work  Committee  in  each 
subordinate  Grange  in  March  next,  re- 
ports to  be  sent  to  the  committee  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  for  work  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  women.  In  this  connec- 
tion an  admirable  paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Dow,  of  Oakland  Grange. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Rest  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing'. 

XI<:\V  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  JVow  is  the  time  to  son  Payne's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection .stocks  and  Christinas  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
IMJi  S.  Main  St.,  |,os  Angeles,  Cal. 


PROFITABLE 
FARMING 

Intelligent  use  of  our  Certijizere 
will  make  your  farm  prolilahh-.  In- 
stead of  just  about  breaking  even 
you  will  see  nice  tat  profits  that 
you  can  put  away  for  the  days  when 
you  will  want  to  rest. 

For  with  fertilizer's  such  as  we 
supply  you  will  get  more  per  acre, 
no  matter  what  the  product,  and  of 
finer  quality.  Often  you  can  double 
tlic  farm's  production  that  way. 

lipt  us  tcii  you  about  it. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


.tin  Sansoine  St., 
Sim  Francisco* 


r.O.'l  Out  ml  Ilhli;., 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Duj   now,  and  l<  pays  to  liny  trie  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
ca  n  ho'  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  SI.  and  l.os  Hollies  Ave., 
Soul  h  Pasadrun,  Cal. 
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BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAME 


If  you  were  buying-  apple  tree*  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
ble  price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  a 
nurseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  you 
uld  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
that  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
he  cheapest.    There  must  be  quality  In  every 
package,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
and  of  high  germination. 

n't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog. 

CHAS.  H    LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 

for  over   a   decade   the  loading 
Seedsmen    of   the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
ask  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
f.  and  if  your  deal- 
does  not  sell  them 
write  to  us  and  we 
will  supply  you. 
llv's  '•Crop'' 
Book     is  of 
■at  Inter- 
t     t  o 
farm- 
r  s. 
Free 


5EE&5 


Send  for  Catalog 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  ceut  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg..  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  ''California  h'rultn."  !•:<«■. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  KDITIOX — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x914,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  TITLES  I 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California.  Cabbage  Kamlly. 

Farmers'  Gardens  in  California.  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

California    Climate    and    Vegetable  Celery. 

Growing.  Chicory. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 
C3arden  Location  and  Arrangement 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 
Artichokes. 
Beans. 
Beet. 


Corn. 

Cucumber. 
lOgg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 
Peppers. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 
Rhubarb. 
Spinach. 
Squashes. 
Tomato. 
Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  plain, 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions. ' ' 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Apiary. 


HINTS  FOR  SMALL  APIARIES. 

Of  course  our  large  commercial  honey- 
producers  are  wise  in  many  things  which 
beginners  need  to  know  and  it  is  for  the 
latter  class  that  we  take  some  suggestions 
written  for  the  Oregon  Agriculturist  by 
Mr.  S.  D.  Williams  of  Lents,  Oregon, 
which  he  says  are  mainly  for  those  who 
keep  a  few  bees  to  make  honey  for  their 
own  use: 

How  to  Prevent  Robbing. — Beginning 
with  the  middle  of  July  all  hive  entrances 
to  weak  and  medium  sized  swarms  should 
be  closed  down  until  there  may  only  be 
an  opening  of  about  two  inches.  This 
will  enable  those  bees  which  act  as  senti- 
nels to  the  colony  to  better  guard  their 
contracted  doorway.  Larger  colonies  do 
not  need  this  precaution  as  they  will 
look  after  any  intruders. 

These  intruders  may  not  always  con- 
stitute bees  from  other  colonies,  but  may 
even  include  yellowjackets.  One  of  our 
neighbors  came  to  see  us  about  his  bees 
during  the  dry  season,  saying  that  the  yel- 
lowjackets were  having  their  own  way 
with  his  bees,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
lo  do  for  them.  He  was  told  to  go  home 
and  close  Bp  any  gaps  or  extra  holes 
which  might  be  in  or  around  the  cap,  and 
to  contract  the  hive  entrance.  The  next 
time  we  met  him  on  the  street  he  wore  an 
unusually  pleased  look.  Inquiry  soon  in- 
duced him  to  relate  the  clever  way  his 
bees  had  dispatched  the  bothersome  yel- 
lowjackets. 

Once  bees  commence  robbing  weak  col- 
onies, it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  be  entirely  cleaned  out  of  all 
honey.  In  some  instances  the  bees  robbed 
in  this  manner  will  leave,  and  the  unini- 
tiated bee  keeper  wonders  what  the  diffi- 
culty is,  often  concluding  that  the  bees 
"have  swarmed."  Or  perhaps  there  may 
be  just  enough  honey  left  to  keep  them 
until  the  winter  arrives,  when  they  die 
of  starvation.  The  next  spring  the  own- 
er says  that  his  bees  "froze  to  death."  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  actual  case  of 
bees  freezing  to  death. 

To  further  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
robbing,  never  allow  pieces  of  honey  to 
lay  around  uncovered,  or  put  out  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  syrup  or  sweets  to  at- 
tract them.  Opening  of  hives  during  this 
time  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Robber  bees  will  wait  for  the  cap 
to  be  taken  off,  and  the  moment  that  the 
hive  is  open,  the  robber  is  down  on  top 
of  the  frames  and  at  work. 

Save  THE  Old  Combs. — I  was  recently 
amused  by  a  man  telling  me  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  if  bees  were  hived 
onto  old  combs  they  would  die.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  I  have  in  the 
apiary  is  my  old  combs;  some  of  them 
so  old  that  I  have  lost  track  of  their  age. 
From  year  to  year  there  is  always  a  sur- 
plus ready  for  use.  It  saves  the  bees  do- 
ing a  lot  of  extra  work  in  comb  building, 
and  our  new  swarms  as  a  rule  are  hived 
right  onto  these  old  combs.  They  have 
just  that  much  less  work  to  do  in  prepa- 
ration for  winter:  and  if  the  colony  be  an 
extra  large  one,  and  early  in  the  season, 
they  should  produce  a  super  of  surplus 
honey  for  the  table  or  market. 

With  the  coming  on  of  warm  weather 
these  old  combs  will  be  attacked  by 
moths.  For  those  who  do  not  care  to  go 
to  any  great  trouble,  the  moth  worms  may 
Ibe  destroyed  by  placing  the  hives  con- 
taining the  old  combs  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  forming  a  tier.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  tier  place  one  or  two  empty  hives, 
setting  inside  at  the  bottom,  a  pan  of  live 
coals  on  which  sprinkle  a  handful  of  s.il 


phur.  Cover  the  top  of  the  hives  with 
wet  sacks  or  canvas,  and  be  very  careful 
about  fire.  It  might,  for  safety,  be  well 
to  do  this  fumigating  out  of  doors  when 
there  is  no  wind.  It  would  be  a  short  con- 
flagration once  those  combs  caught  fire. 
The  fumes  from  the  sulphur  will  keep 
the  moths  out  for  a  while,  but  the  ope- 
ration should  be  repeated  every  three 
weeks,  and  oftener,  if  the  webs  are  seen 
again.  It  will  be  well  to  space  the  combs 
a  couple  of  inches  apart  when  storing 
them  away.  This  prevents  the  moths 
from  operating  so  freely.  After  the  su- 
pers are  removed  from  the  hives,  it  is  our 
practice  to  put  all  these  empty  combs  in 
hives  and  set  them  on  top  of  the  strongest 
colonies,  tiering  them  up  often  limes 
three  hives  high.  The  bees  then  take  good 
care  of  them. 

Introducing  Queens. — The  introduction 
of  queens  by  those  who  want  better  and 
prettier  bees  we  find  to  be  done  in  old 
colonies  just  as  the  closing  up  of  the  hon- 
ey harvest  before  there  is  any  danger  of 
robbing.  The  supers  may  be  taken  off, 
and  with  their  contents  emptied,  make  a 
nice  space  when  placed  back  on  top  of 
the  hive  to  lay  the  little  cage  right  on 
top  of  the  frames.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
get  queens  early  and  there  are  sure  to 
be  wet  days  during  May  and  June,  so  all 
things  considered  we  have  found  that  any- 
where from  the  first  to  the  latter  part  of 
July  is  a  suitable  time  for  this  part  of  the 
apiary  work. 

We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  order  queens 
in  ample  time,  and  always  request  the 
breeder  to  notify  us  a  couple  of  days 
in  advance  of  when  shipments  will  be 
made.  This  will  give  sufficient  time  to 
find  the  old  queens  and  have  them  killed 
from  24  to  4S  hours  in  advance.  Then  if 
the  queens  have  made  a  long  journey, 
they  need  not  be  kept  waiting. 

In  hunting  out  old  queens  I  employ  two 
methods.  One  is  to  move  the  colony  back, 
placing  in  its  stead  an  entirely  empty 
hive.  Lift  the  frames  from  the  hive,  one 
by  one,  taking  great  care  to  look  them 
over,  afterward  placing  them  in  the  empty 
hive.  If  this  fails,  we  put  a  piece  of  queen 
excluder  in  front  of  another  empty  hive; 
shake  and  brush  every  bee  from  the 
frames  and  place  the  frames  quickly  into 
this  empty  and  cover  promptly,  for  should 
the  old  queen  happen  to  be  in  the  air,  she 
may  light  in  the  hive  unnoticed.  This 
will  usually  produce  her. 

Follow  strictly  the  instructions  printed 
on  the  cardboard  attached  to  the  queen 
cages  when  they  come.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  successfully  introducing  the 
queen  when  these  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed. 

1  have  been  asked  about  clipping 
queens'  wings  at  the  time  or  prior  to  in- 
troducing, but  personally  I  am  not  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  One  wants  to  give  the  queen 
every  opport unity  to  hold  her  own  in  a 
strange  colony  at  the  time  introduction 
takes  place.  The  clipping  of  wings  should 
take  place  the  following  spring  when  bees 
are  looked  over  to  see  if  any  losses  in 
queens  have  occurred. 

To  Remove  Si  cebs  from  Hivks. — Our 
method  is  to  pry  the  supers  loose  with  an 
old  chisel.  They  are  then  all  stacked  up 
in  a  single  tier,  and  every  hole  and  cre- 
vice stopped  so  no  bee  can  get  it.  On  top 
of  this  is  placed  a  bee  escape  cone  made 
as  follows:  First,  get  a  board  full  size 
of  the  top  of  the  hives,  a  discarded  cap 
will  answer  best,  and  bore  a  couple  of 
one-inch  holes  in  the  center.  Around  the 
hole  tack  wire  screen  about  three  inches 
high,  and  shape  it  to  a  small  point  just 
so  a  bee  can  pass  through  but  not  re- 
turn. This  placed  on  top  of  the  supers  al- 
lows enough  light  to  enter  to  attract  the 
bees,  and  within  a  few  hours  they  will 
all  have  come  out  and  gone  home.  The 
little  boxes  of  honey  can  then  be  taken 
out  at  leisure  without  a  bee  to  bother. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  16  per  100;  $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 

BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal.. 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 
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THE  TAX  REFORM  AMENDMENT 
AND  REAL  ESTATE. 


Many  years  ago  when  the  writer  was 
beginning  his  study  of  the  tax  system  of 
this  State  it  was  his  custom  whenever 
possible  to  go  into  the  field  with  the  as- 
sessors when  they  were  making  the  roll. 
On  one  such  occasion  an  incident  occurred 
which  stands  out  clear  in  memory.  The 
assessor  arrived  at  the  ranch  of  a  poor 
young  Italian.  The  farm  was  rcnced,  so 
there  was  no  assessment  to  be  made  on 
i  he  land  in  the  name  of  this  taxpayer; 
but  there  was  a  small  amount  of  personal 
property  to  be  assessed.  So  the  assessor 
began  his  inquiries:  how  many  work- 
horses? How  many  wagons,  plows,  har- 
rows, rakes,  small  tools?  Is  there  a  bug- 
gy? How  many  cattle,  hogs,  chickens, 
ducks?  Has  the  wife  a  sewing  machine? 
How  many  rooms  in  the  house  are  fur- 
nished? Any  watches?  etc.,  etc.  When 
the  inquisition  was  over,  the  farmer's 
wife  broke  into  tears  to  learn  that  there 
was  an  assessment  of  some  $800,  and  that 
the  tax  amounting  to  $17  or  $18  had  to  be 
paid  at  once,  because  it  was  on  personal 
property  unsecured  by  real  estate.  They 
had  to  beg  for  time  to  raise  the  money. 
It  was  easy  to  see  in  the  case  like  this 
that  the  farmer  gets  the  worst  of  it  in 
matters  of  taxation  and  as  easy  to  see 
why.  His  acres  lie  out  in  the  bright  sun 
shine  and  cannot  be  hid  and  the  rest  of 
his  property  is  all  tangible  and  visible. 
For  years  the  farmers  have  been  "kick- 
ing" about  this  but  their  "kicks"  will 
have  no  more  effect  than  their  grumblings 
about  the  weather  so  long  as  the  old  sys- 
tem is  retained. 

Under  the  new  system,  however,  they 
will  get  considerable  relief  and  the  rem- 
edy for  the  remaining  inequalities  will  lie 
practically  in  their  own  hands.  If  we  se- 
lect any  of  the  counties  that  are  given 
over  mainly  to  agriculture  or  to  horticul- 
ture we  can  see  how  the  new  plan  will  af- 
ford this  relief.  We  may  take  Santa  Cla- 
ra, because  it  is  large  and  rich  and  not 
like  some  of  the  poorer  counties  burdened 
by  an  inordinately  high  tax  rate.  In 
1909  the  total  assessment  of  the  county 
was  $72,002,490  (only  9  per  cent  of  this 
by  the  way  was  personal  property),  of 
this  $3,990,504  was  property  that  would 
be  withdrawn  from  county  taxation  by  the 
amendment.  The  people  in  this  county 
would  have  saved  the  State  tax  on  $68,- 
011,986  or  $247,563.62  less  $52,590  which 
was  all  that  the  corporations  paid  into  the 
county  funds,  leaving  a  clear  gain  of  $194,- 
973.59.  Stated  in  another  way  the  people 
of  this  county  could  have  raised  all  the 
money  they  did  raise  for  local  purpose 
with  a  tax  rate  28.6  cents  lower  than  they 
paid  in  that  year.  When  we  consider  that 
this  was  the  saving  in  a  year  when  the 
State  tax  rate  was  the  lowest  on  record  up 
to  that  time  and  remember  that  the  State 
tax  rate  is  normally  50  cents,  it  is  clear 
that  both  for  the  present  and  in  the  long 
run  the  amendment  would  afford  the  re- 
lief  to  which  the  farmers  are  entitled. 
I  Taking  the  thirty-four  counties  that  are 
mainly  agricultural,  we  find  that  the 
saving  is  at  the  average  of  20  cents  per 
hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation, 
l  City  real  estate  will  not  fare  quite  so 
well,  but  it  gets  a  very  substantial  relief. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  cities 
although  they  share  in  the  gain  to  the 
counties  they  have  to  make  good  for  the 
withdrawal  of  city  taxes  on  the  corpora- 
tions. Taking  the  three  great  city  coun- 
ties: Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco,  we  find  that  the  saving  in  the 
cities  is  about  17  cents  in  tax  rate.  This 
may  be  assumed  to  represent  about  the 
average  in  the  different  cities  and  the 


amount  by  which  the  cities  are  over-taxed 
at  the  present  time. 

It  appears  then  that  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  amendment  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

Cart,  C.  Pi.kh.v. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

ORANGE  APPROVAL. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  State  Grange,  P.  of  H..  at  Napa, 
October  6,  1910: 

Whereas,  The  present  tax  system  is  un- 
just and  inequitable,  throwing,  as  it  does, 
the  main  burden  of  taxation  upon  real 
estate,  and  especially  upon  agricultural 
real  estate.  And 

Whereas,  The  gross  inequalities  between 
counties,  and  between  sections,  classes  of 
property  and  individuals  within  the  coun- 
ties cannot  be  corrected  until  the  State 
tax  on  property  in  general  is  removed. 
And 

Whereas,  The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  has  recommended  to  the  people 
of  the  State  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
known  as  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  1,  providing  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  State  and  local  taxation,  and 
providing  for  the  taxation  of  public  ser- 
vice corporations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  alone,  leaving  the  property  tax  for 
the  support  of  local  expenses  merely.  And 

Whereas,  On  the  recommendation  of  its 
Committee  on  Taxation,  whose  members 
have  assiduously  followed  the  tax  reform 
movement  in  this  and  other  States,  the 
State  Grange  P.  of  H.  has  repeatedly  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  the  lines  of  the  tax 
reform  laid  down  in  the  proposed  Consti- 
tutional Amendment.  And 

Whereas,  The  said  amendment  will  af- 
ford to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  to 
the  small  real  estate  holders  a  substantial 
relief  from  the  present  unjust  burden 
of  taxation.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Grange  P. 
of  H.  urge  upon  the  people  of  this  State 
the  adoption  of  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  1. 


WANTED:  Practical  irrigation  farmers 
for  new  irrigated  farms  in  Texas.  We 
will  give  special  inducements  in  price  and 
terms  to  a  few  practical  irrigation  farm- 
ers to  settle  on  our  canal.  Perfect  climate, 
soil,  water  service,  and  social  advantages. 
Address:  American  Rio  Grande  L,and  &  Ir- 
rigation Co.,  Mercedes,  Hidalgo  County, 
Texas. 


WANTED 

place  as  foreman  superintend- 
ent. Advertiser  is  thorough 
in  "dry  farming,"  irrigation, 
vine  and  fruit  growing.  Ex- 
perienced in  working  all  kinds 
of  labor,  Interview  solicited 
in  San  Francisco.  Address, 
Hustler,  Care  Rural  Press. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contained  and  built  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 


F.  T.  COSTELLO, 


VACAVILLE,  CAL. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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PIONEER  wire  FENGE 


Self-Regulating 

to  All  Climates 

ESPECIALLY      ADAPTED      TO  THE 
WESTERN     TR  A  1)10    I'OK  HOG 
AND  FIELD  USE. 

Absolutely  stock  proof.  Easier  to 
st  i  ctcli,  requires  less  posts,  and  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  fence  made. 
Our  latest  complete  catalog  with  FAC- 
TORY PRICES  an  square  and  diamond 
mesh  stock  and  poultry  fences  is  now 
ready.    Write  for  it  today. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 
No.  822  E.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St 


W IN D ELL R ' S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WI 1M  DELE  Ft,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


WESTERN 

FRANCIS 

F»IF»E  AND  STEEL 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 

CO. 

k.    :      :  /  

IRON  8f  STEEL  PIP 

FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Size*. 
Oftlce,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco.  California 

Water  and  oil  TankB— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  rMpea  with  Asphaltum 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRLSb. 


OetobeT  2'J.  1  «»!<». 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  lire  the  .urgent  I'nclttc  toast  producers  of 
animal  mutter  fertilizer  materials,  nod  we  are  now 
prepared  to  market  Ibem  direct  in  the  form  of 
complete   f  erf  lll/.ers. 

Write  iim  for  free  pamphlet  on 
COMMON-SENSE  FERTILISING. 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  (  At.. 


BURBANK'S 
NEW  STRAWBERRY 

The  PATAGONIA 


"The  most  productive."    "The  most  delicious." 
"  The  King  of  all  Strawberries." 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE  NOW 

Send  postal  for  history,  description 
and  prices. 


LUTHER  BURBANK 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

(Please  mention  this  paper) 

Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WA1  NITT 
PERFECTION  W  /\-UHI  U  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2}-,  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  U  foet,  from  2d  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  surflclently  attractive  to  clean  it  out  quirk. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  LTbKif'S.,..,.^ 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums. 
(  I i.  t  ries.  Pears,  Almonds.  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.    Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

W.  T.  Ogden  recently  planted  200  acres 
in  apples  near  Magalia,  northern  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Rocky  Ford  contaloupe  growers  of 
Colorado  netted  $1  per  crate  from  the  mel- 
ons this  season. 

The  Stewart  Fruit  Co.  is  packing  pome- 
granates at  Porterville.  The  yield  this 
season  is  not  as  large  as  last  season. 

The  Sutter  Almond  Growers'  Assoeia 
tion  shipped  its  first  carload  of  nuts  from 
their  new  warehouse  to  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Live  Oak  and  Pennington  Almond 
Growers'  Association  recently  shipped  out 
50  tons  of  almonds  which  brought  the 
growers  some  $18,000. 

It  is  thought  that  orange  picking  around 
Oroville  will  commence  about  November 
1.  Already  the  fruit  packing  houses  are 
getting  in  condition  to  handle  the  fruit. 

Up  to  October  12,  1910,  1010  carloads  of 
fruit  were  shipped  out  of  Vacaville  while 
to  the  corresponding  date  in  1909,  only 
981  carloads  were  shipped  out. 

Apples  from  the  Paradise  and  Cohassett 
districts  are  being  put  into  cold  storage 
at  Chico.  Preparations  are  under  way  for 
handling  some  5000  boxes  in  this  manner. 

The  Sebastopol  Gravensteins  apples  are 
in  great  demand  in  England.  Last  week 
an  order  was  received  for  20  carloads  of 
Gravensteins  to  be  delivered  next  sea- 
son. 

Newcastle  and  Loomis  have  shipped 
about  2000  carloads  of  fresh  fruit  this 
season.  The  two  pre-cooling  plants  lo- 
cated at  Newcastle  handle  about  eight  car- 
loads a  day. 

T.  E.  Holmes  who  has  a  prune  orchard 
of  1200  trees  near  Marysville  realized 
$4500  from  rt.  There  were  11  acres  in 
the  tract  and  the  prunes  were  mostly  of 
the  French  variety. 

Up  to  October  1  there  had  been  some 
120  carloads  of  Hood  river  apples  sold 
outside  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  ap- 
ples are  being  shipped  to  London,  direct 
from  this  great  apple  section. 

The  Hanford  branch  of  the  Stewart 
Fruit  Co.  shipped  out  105  carloads  of  fresh 
fruit  this  season.  The  heaviest  amount 
of  fruit  handled  was  Elberta  peaches  of 
which  some  1500  tons  were  shipped. 

In  1889  the  first  apples  were  shipped 
from  Watsonville  to  outside  points.  Thir- 
ty carloads  were  shipped  that  year  and 
70  the  year  following.  This  year  already 
79  carloads  have  been  shipped  out  in  one 
day. 

W.  Campbell,  of  Fowler,  has  an  Alberta 
peach  orchard  of  162  acres.  During  the 
past  season  he  shipped  1325  boxes  of 
peaches.  Of  this  crop  92  pounds  were  sold 
at  S%  cents.  Each  tree  averaged  him 
$3.75. 

.).  W.  Kouning,  of  Durham,  harvested 
seven  tons  of  almonds  from  a  40-acre 
tract  of  4-year-old  trees.  His  neighbor,  W. 
R.  Norris,  had  a  yield  of  2200  pounds  of 
almonds,  from  seven  acres  of  4-year-old 
trees.  , 

There' has  been  1762  carloads  of  apples 
shipped  out  of  Watsonville  this  season. 
This  is  483  cars  more  than  were  shipped 
out  to  date  last  year.  The  entire  Pajaro 
valley  has  shipped  out  about  2000  carloads 
of  apples  this  season. 

J.  E.  McAuley  and  \V.  A.  Erwin,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  planning  to  put  in  the  larg- 
est orange  grove  in  California.  They  ex- 
|mti  Lo  plant  1*00  acres  in  the  Frazier 
valley  near  Porterville.  There  will  be  40,- 
000  Washington  navel  trees  and  5000  lem- 
on trees. 

Reports  from  Porterville  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  orange  picking  commenced  last 


wee];.  There  will  be  six  houses  in  opera- 
tion around  Porterville  handling  oranges 
this  season  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
output  will  be  30  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  shipments  of  last  year. 

Ruben  Messenger  of  the  Bidwell  ranch 
near  Chico  grafted  a  Franquette  walnut 
onto  a  black  walnut  stalk,  a  cross  between 
a  California  and  eastern  black  walnut.  I 
The  tree  chosen  was  10  inches  in  diam 
eter  and  was  cut  off  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  grafts  made  remarkable 
growth  and  within  30  days  had  reached 
three  feet  in  height. 

General  Agriculture. 

George  Laveria  cut  950  tons  of  hay  from 
363  acres  near  Knightsen. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Dunshee,  of  Mountain  View, 
received  $180  per  ton  for  broom  corn  this 
season. 

The  Farmers'  Union  at  Live  Oak  has 
2000  tons  of  wheat  and  barley  in  the 
warehouse  at  that  place. 

Many  of  the  farmers  around  Knightsen, 
Contra  Costa  county,  have  commenced 
plowing  already  this  year. 

There  is  considerable  fall  plowing  go- 
ing on  around  Yuba  City  at  present.  The 
recent  rains  have  softened  up  the  land. 

E.  J.  Tharp,  of  Woodland,  recently 
sold  25  acres  of  beans  for  $2250.  He  re- 
ceived 5  cents  a  pound  for  them  or  $90  an 
acre. 

It  is  estimated  that  200,000  sacks  of 
grain  were  threshed  around  Durham  this 
season.  The  Parrott  ranch  alone  produced 
50,030  sacks. 

Oregon  is  engaged  in  harvesting  $115.- 
000.000  crop  of  agricultural  products.  Of 
this  amount  live  stock  furnished  $25,000,- 
000.  dairy  products  $14,000,000.  wheat 
$13,500,000.  and  fruit  $6,000,000. 

J.  W.  Powers,  of  Wallowa  county,  Ore- 
gon, mixed  Alsik?  clover,  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  together  in  a  33-acre  field.  Al 
ready  he  has  cut  three  crops  from  this 
field.    The  first  crop  yielded  118  tons. 

W.  F.  Burt,  of  Princeton,  won  the  $500 
Holstein  heifer  awarded  by  the  Sacramen- 
to Valley  Irrigation  Co.  for  getting  the 
best  results  out  of  his  land.  Mr.  Kurt 
had  only  7%  acres  of  land  and  he  grew 
fifteen  kinds  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
netted  him  $1500. 

James  Andrews,  of  Grass  Valley,  raised 
two  potato  crops  this  season  from  the 
same  land.  Early  in  the  season  he  plant- 
ed Early  Rose  seed  potatoes,  and  in  June 
gathered  this  crop.  He  immediately  put 
the  land  in  potatoes  again  and  is  now 
harvesting  the  second  crop. 

H.  H.  .Jordan,  of  Cholame  valley  in 
Monterey  county,  reports  that  he  received 
excellent  results  from  Chul  wheat.  He 
planted  32  pounds  to  the  acre,  which  aver- 
aged him  18  4-5  centals.  The  neighbor 
ing  lands  where  other  wheat  was  planted 
only  averaged  4  or  5  centals. 

The  California  celery  crop  is  estimated 
at  2500  carloads.  Of  this  amount  north- 
ern California  has  2000  acres  and  south- 
ern California  has  about  the  same.  The 
condition  in  Orange  county  is  very  good. 
There  is  no  blight  and  the  plants  are 
growing  vigorously.  The  regular  ship- 
ments will  start  about  October  20.  Twen- 
ty cents  a  pound  will  be  about  the  price 
of  carloads. 

The  celery  growers  in  the  peat-lands  in 
Orange  county  are  using-  fire  to  destroy 
the  millers.  These  insects  breed  worms 
which  are  very  destructive  to  the  celery 
plants.  In  order  to  prevent  these  bugs 
getting  at  the  crop,  torches  are  made  of 
quart  cans  of  kerosene  oil,  set  in  a  pan 
of  water.  The  fire  attracts  the  moths  and 
they  fall  into  the  water.  A  single  night's 
catch  will  show  600  dead. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  one  bales  of 
cotton  have  been  turned  out  of  the  El 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  in  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAI . 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  ami 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  desired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
I.I.OYD  R.  TAYI.OK,  Modesto,  Cnl. 


EUCALYPTUS 

The  bent  that  40  years  experience  ena 
produce.  In  iim  gr  oiv  n  Hlmv,  In  the  cool  nt- 
moNphcre  of  the  const,  are  more  hardy  and 
pa  ore  vigorous  than  those  grown  in  the  hot 
Interior  of  the  State. 

Correspondence  Invited. 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTOX,  Pctolunia,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1910-11  planting.  All  leading  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  stock  Kroun  in  I  In 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  SpiM-inl 
prices'  If  contracted  In  advance.  Send  for 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

---    Monadnock   DldK.,  Kan  Francisco. 
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'Jock,  when  ye  hae  naethtng  else 
to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree;  it  will  be  growing'.  Jock,  when 
ye're  sleeping." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
"The  Heart  of  Midlothian." 

The  rainy  season  has  begun, 
and  with  it  comes  the  thought  of 
tree  planting. 

Every  prospective  planter  of 
trees  or  vines  should  have 

CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE 
the  FRUIT  GROWERS'  GUIDE, 

By  <;<•«.  C.  Roe  ding. 

120  pages  7[  by  lOf.  Beautiful 
lithographed  cover.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  half-tone  engrav- 
ings and  color  plates.  It  not  only 
lists  but  describes  2000  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Contains  valu- 
able suggestions  on  soil,  prepara- 
tion, planting,  cultivating,  irrigat- 
ing and  pruning.  Price,  mailed, 
25  cents. 

For  more  than  25  years  we  have 
been  growing  nursery  stock  in  this 
State,  and  we  believe  you  will 
find  that  our  experience  and  sug- 
gestions will  lie  of  value  to  you. 


PLANT 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY 
TRUE -TO -NAME  TREES 

And  You  Will  Have  Nothing  to  Regret. 


Our  nursery  embraces  over  1500 
acres,  located  in  the  most  fertile 
and  favorable  spot  in  all  California 
for  the  propagating  and  growing 
of  first-class  nursery  stock  of  every 
description. 


Deciduous,  Citrus,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Palms  and 
Roses. 

WRITE  TO  US 


PAID-OP  CAPITAL  v  a 00.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

R  INC. 

L  GeoCRoedlng  pr«s.&Mgr. 
,r*Bgx  18  Fresno.Califorma.USA-t 


Centro  gin.  Several  consignments  have 
been  made  to  Japan  and  to  England.  Some 
of  the  land  is  producing  two  bales  to  the 
acre,  but  the  average  is  around  one.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  labor  to  handle  this 
crop,  as  the  government  has  furnished  In- 
dians who  receive  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  growers  have  been  receiving  $6S  to 
$70  per  bale  of  500  pounus. 

Bee  Inspector  Wagner  of  the  Imperial 
valley  has  received  numerous  inquiries 
from  bee  men  from  outside  points  asking 
about  opportunities  for  establishing  new 
apiaries  in  this  district.  Mr.  Wagner 
states  that  in  his  opinion  the  valley  has  a 
sufficient  supply  of  bees  to  make  use  of 
all  the  bee  pasturage.  This  valley  has 
7000  stands  of  bees.  During  the  year  but 
30  cases  of  foul  brood  were  discovered. 


Miscellaneous. 

C.  V.  Parker,  of  Hanford,  recently 
bought  three  Orpington  ducks  in  New  Jer- 
sey.   The  birds  cost.  $50  apiece. 

The  sale  of  the  delinquent  stock  of  the 
Lodi  Fruit  Products  Co.  took  place  re- 
cently.   The  stock  sold  for  $1.02  per  share. 

Dr.  B.  Hearn  who  planted  out  several 
acres  of  rhubarb  at  Zante  near  Porter- 
ville  expects  to  harvest  from  500  to  600 
boxes  from  each  acre. 

The  Southwestern  Sugar  &  Land  Co., 
of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  rented  from  the 
California-Mexico  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  2000 
acres  of  land  on  which  they  will  plant 
sugar  beets. 

The  Bidwell  ranch  near  Chico  produced 
this  year  50  gallons  of  cider  vinegar,  125 
ions  of  peaches,  100  tons  of  prunes,  30 
tons  of  almonds,  40  tons  of  green  pears 
and  40  tons  of  cherries,  700  tons  of  hay, 
and  20  tons  of  apricots. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  is  going 
to  put  on  an  eight-day  train  to  Chicago  so 
that  the  orange  men  can  land  their  prod- 
ucts in  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the 
eightli  day  after  putting  them  in  the 
cars. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a  win- 
ery near  Lodi.  The  concern  will  be  run 
by  the  grape  growers  of  that  locality,  who 
became  tired  of  getting  such  small  re- 
turn from  their  wine  grapes  from  big 
wineries. 

The  results  from  the  standardization  of 
fruit  around  Lodi  are  being  realized  now 
when  accounting  of  the  shipments  is  go- 
ing on.  The  carefully  packed  fruits  show 
little  decay  and  brought  top  prices  while 
the  poorly  graded  fruit  always  arrived 
in  poor  condition  and  brought  low  prices. 

State  Forester  Homans  is  soon  to  is- 
sue a  eucalyptus  pamphlet,  the  expense 
of  which  will  be  paid  by  the  State.  Five 
thousand  of  these  pamphlets  will  be  issued 
for  free  distribution.  The  pamphlet  will 
take  up  all  matters  regarding  eucalyptus 
trees,  growth  of  trees,  methods  of  plant- 
ing, and  everything  of  interest  to  those  de- 
siring to  enter  into  the  eucalyptus  plant- 
ing business. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLES. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  revised 
edition  of  '•California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field,"  just  off  the  press. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  Prof.  B.  J. 
Wickson,  dean  and  professor  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  volume  treats 
of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production 
in  California  and  is  offered  as  a  "manual 
of  practice  with  or  without  irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries."  It  is  the  second 
edition  of  the  work,  and  has  been  revised 
and  extended  by  its  author  to  include  the 
latest  results  of  experimentation  and  re- 
search relative  to  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables. Both  newcomers  and  old  settlers 
will  find  much  in  it  of  value  to  them  in 
their  agricultural  work  along  vegetable 
growing  lines,  for  there  is  no  more  re- 
liable and  competent  authority  on  the 
subjects  treated  than  Prof.  Wickson. 

The  California  vegetable  industry  is  an 


Plant  Easter 
Lilies  Now! 


Wouldn't  you  like  some  beautiful  Raster  Lilies 
in  your  garden  in  the  early  spring?  Or  a  profusion 
of  shimmering  Daffodils?  Or  dainty  Freesias?  Or 
the  early  white  Gladiolus  ? 

Then  send  for  a  few  of  our  Bulbs  and  plant 
them  now. 

In  the  hot  house  they  will  flower  by  Christmas. 
In  the  garden  or  window  boxes  they  will  bloom  in  spring. 

We  carry  a  vast  assortment  of  Bulbs  grown  for  us  in 
Holland,  France,  Japan  and  China,  the  best  selected, 
strongest,  most  hardy  bulbs  from  gardens  chosen  from 
thousands  in  those  various  countries. 

Easter  Lilies  $1.50  per  doz. 

Narcissus,  Paper  White  30c  per  doz.,  $1.75  per  100 

Daffodils,  Trumpet  Major          35c   "     "       2.50   "  " 

By  mail  12c  per  dozen  extra. 

Freesias  (post-paid)  15c  per  doz.,  $1.25  per  100 

Gladiolus,  the  Bride  I  post-paid  t  25c    '      "       1.50    **  ** 

Chinese  Sacred  Lilies  $1.00  doz.,  postage  35c  doz,  extra 

Morse  Special  Bulb  Assortment  consisting  of  130 

of  the  finest  bulbs  in  our  stock  $2.10 

(Postage  40c  extra) 
Send  for  our  complete  fall  catalog  of  bulbs  mailed  free 
to  any  address  on  request. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

123  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


extensive  and  important  one,  and  is  des- 
tined to  be  much  more  thoroughly  de- 
veloped than  it  now  is  with  the  rapid 
settlement  of  its  lands.  Those  who  wish 
to  engage  in  any  branch  of  that  industry 
on  a  commercial  scale  should  secure  this 
volume  of  Prof.  Wickson's  and  study  it 
thoroughly.  Individuals  who  simply  wish 
to  raise  vegetables  for  home  use  will  also 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  carefully 
peruse  its  pages.  It  is  written  in  a  man- 
ner simple,  direct  and  clear.  The  volume, 
which  is  published  by  the  Pacific  Rural 
Prks.s,  San  Francisco,  contains  368  pages, 
and  is  artistically  and  substantially 
bound. — California  Fruit  Grower. 


COMMON   SENSE   IN  CANNIN<> — A  new 

work  tells  all  about  canning  and  a  thou- 
sand other  tilings.  There's  money  in  can- 
ning oddities.  Learn  how.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  One  Dollar,  but  worth 
a  hundred  to  many.  THE  (BANNERS  SUP- 
PLY CO.,  120  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 


WANTED 


For  11  ItOO-acre  fnriu,  with  1O0O  acres  of 
pasturef  in  Lower  California,  Mexico,  at 
married  man  to  farm  on  share*:  must  have 
hcMt  references  and  he  honest,  sober  and 
hard  working;  no  loafers  or  drunkards. 
Advantages:  Hi*;'h  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts, low  cost  of  lahor,  excellent  climate, 
perfect  security.  Disadvantages:  No 
church,  no  school,  fen  neighbors.  IJheral 
terms  to  proper  person.  Address  promptly, 
with  references  <  otherwise  no  notice  w  ill 
he  taken),  H.  A.  C,  care  Box  324  Pacific 
Ittiral  Press. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus — Pines  and  other 
ornamental  trees  and  roses. 


ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF,  Prop. 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Himalaya,     Mammoth,  Phenomenal, 
Loganberry,  Superlative.    Varieties  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Choice  garden  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

Louis  F.  Scribncr, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

R.  F.  D. 


(  ARIIO  STEEL,  POSTS 
FOR  FIELD  FENCIIMC 

The  American  Steel  Post 
Company,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  are  manufacturing 
Carbo  Steel  Posts,  find  that 
the  feature  appealing  to  the 
farmer  as  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  great  elasticity 
of  these  posts,  and  especially 
the  method  of  using  a  stand- 
ard staple  of  proper  size, 
which  passed  around  the 
wire  is  driven  through  the 
respective  hole  and  clinched 
on  the  other  side,  also  clinch- 
ing the  wire.  These  posts 
deserve  considerable  consid- 
eration, as  they  are  the  first 
steel  posts  for  field  fencing 
and  are  coming  into  general 
use.  They  require  about  two- 
thirds  the  depth  of  the  usual 
post  hole,  as  each  ounce  of 
dirt  works  to  hold  the  posts 
in  the  ground. 

The  American  Steel  Post 
Company  report  that  carload 
shipments  are  given  special 
attention,  on  account  of  con- 
siderable saving  in  freights. 

American  Steel  Posl  Company 

,  211H  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles,  t  al. 
 Pat.  Aug.  2,  1910  


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  investigating  quality 
and  price  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 
Phone  471.   Gllroy,  Cal. 


NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 
Modesto,  Cal..  R.  D.  1 

WALNUTS 

San  Jose  Mayette  and  Concord  are  still 
in  the  lead  as  the  best  well-tested  com- 
mercial varieties  that  are  blight  resisting. 
Every  tree  guaranteed  grafted  from  or- 
iginal bearing  stock,  and  all  on  California 
Black  Walnut  root. 

New  Catalogue  ready. 
LF.OJVARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Morgnuhlll,  Cal. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  Hat  of  book*  are  kept  In 
atock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  ofllccei 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

The  price  at  which  each  book  !■  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  %.r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  aa<I  ^a- 
dresa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
M7  Howard  St.,  San  Franclsc*. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


SHIPPING  STOCK. 


After  stock  is  fattened  and  ready  for 
the  market,  it  is  necessary  that  it  arrive 
at.  the  butchers  in  the  best  possible  shape. 
One  often  sees  fine  big  beeves  hanging  on 
the  hooks  at  the  slaughter  houses  which 
are  only  fit  for  the  Chinese  trade,  because 
they  are  bruised  so  badly.  Only  last  week 
a  carload  of  fat  stock  arrived  in  San  Fran 
cisco  from  Yolo  county.  The  shipper  had 
four  heifers  which  he  put  in  a  bunch  of 
si  errs.  Although  the  trip  was  a  short  one 
the  heifers  weie  bruised  and  smashed  so 
badly  (hat  they  hardly  brought  freight 
money  when  they  were  killed.  Many  of 
the  steers  were  in  no  better  shape.  The 
butcher  to  whom  the  load  was  consigned 
said  it  was  a  crime  for  any  one  to  mix 
heifers  and  steers  in  a  car.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  profitable  for  all  con- 
cerned if  the  car  had  come  half  loaded, 
rather  than  to  have  sent  them  the  way 
he  did. 

Another  source  of  injury  in  shipping 
cattle  are  the  horns  on  the. animals,  it 
often  happens  that  the  regions  where  the 
tenderloin  and  sirloin  steaks  come  from 
are  hurt  most  by  horns  of  the  other  stock. 
Cattle  without  horns  ship  so  much  better 
than  the  horned,  that  the  latter  are  being 
discriminated  against  especially  in  the 
Chicago  market.  Last  week  many  cattle 
were  sold  at  a  discount  of  25  @  40  cents 
because  of  the  horns. 

Cattle  on  green  feed  are  much  harder 
to  ship  than  those  on  dry  grass.  This  is 
especially  true  of  small  stock,  as  they 
cannot  keep  their  feet  like  a  larger  ani- 
mal on  the  wet  floor,  which  results  from 
the  animals  on  green  feed  scouring  badly. 
When  an  animal  falls  down,  as  a  train 
starts,  it  is  usually  badly  bruised 
by  the  time  of  the  next  stop.  Many  of 
the  stockmen  are  endeavoring  to  get  the 
railway  companies  to  put  in  cleated  floors 
so  that  the  stock  can  keep  their  feet  when 
the  floor  gets  wet  and  slippery.  Stock  that 
has  been  on  dry  feed  only  need  straw  or 
sand  t,o  help  them  keep  their  feet. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  shippers 
not  to  feed  stock  12  hours  prior  to  ship 
ping.  If  the  stack  have  their  stomachs 
loaded  down  with  food  on  a  trip,  they 
ship  badly  and  do  not  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition. As  stock  worry  when  they  are 
changed  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is 
best  to  time  their  arrival  at  the  cars  so 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  load, 
but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  hold  them 
in  the  railroad  cattle  pens  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Hogs  are  weighed  as  they  are  driven  off 
the  cars  at  their  destination.  In  order  to 
have  them  in  as  good  condition  as  possi- 
ble at  the  scales,  barley  or  corn  scattered 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  will  put  many  dol- 
lars in  the  pockets  of  the  shipper. 

Another  scheme  during  hot  weather  to 
prevent  the  hogs  from  over-heating  and 
losing  weight  is  to  put  a  large  block  of 
ice  in  the  car.  The  hogs  will  lick  this 
ami  with  the  corn  or  barley  in  the  car 
will  arrive  in  fine  shape.  Where  ice  can- 
not be  obtained  water  turned  on  the  pork- 
ers at  every  station  will  help  them  mate- 
rially in  keeping  cool. 


BUYING  STAGS. 

Where  one  has  plenty  of  feed  a  good 
buy  at  the  present  time  is  stags.  Meat 
at  the  present  time  is  going  upward  and 
bids  fair  to  break  all  records  about  Jan- 
uary and  February.  The  working  peo- 
pre  must  and  will  have  meat  as  was 
shown  last  winter  when  the  meat  boycott 
crusade  was  started.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble tor  them  to  pay  the  prices  which  will 
he  asked  for  prime  meat,  but  they  will 
buy  the  next  best  meat  which  is  found 
in  second  class  stuff  such  as  stags.  It 


may  not  be  the  best  meat  in  the  world 
but  it  will  give  them  the  strength  and 
stamina  which  is  necessary  to  swing  a 
pick  or  handle  a  truck. 

Also  as  meat  gets  higher  the  economi 
cal  housewife  will  also  use  more  sau- 
sage meat  and  stews,  so  that  stags  will 
be  in  great  demand,  and  good  money  can 
be  made  from  them. 


CHRONIC  CASE  OF  FOUNDER 


For  three  years  we  have  been  fussing 
with  a  farm  work  mare  that  founderel. 
and  now  we  want  some  help  from  you, 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  tt. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  bulges  down  at  the 
frog  and  is  cracked  there,  and  blood  runs 
if  we  scrape  it.  The  hoof  is  turned  up 
at  the  toe  and  so  brittle  that  it  won't 
hold  nails.  The  mare  is  very  lame.  Only 
one  foot  is  affected.  If  it  is  founder, 
would  not  both  feet  be  the  same?  Can 
she  be  cured  or  fixed  so  she  can  work? 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  of  the  Live  Stock 
World  answered  the  question  as  follows: 
The  condition  truly  depicts  the  chronic 
condition  seen  in  a  severe  case  of  dropped 
sole  following  an  acute  attack  of  limini 
tis  (founder).  It  is  most  usual  to  find 
both  feet  affected;  indeed,  founder  usu 
ally  affects  the  four  feet,  but  the  fore 
feet  suffer  most  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  weight  they  have  to  sustain, 
and  freer  circulation  of  blood,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  one  foot  badly  affected, 
however,  and  such  is  the  condition  in 
question  here.  The  condition  is  incur- 
able. The  convex  state  of  the  sole  at  the 
frog  is  due  to  change  in  the  position  of 
the  pedal  bone  (coffin  bone)  contained 
within  the  horny  box  of  the  hoof.  The 
flat  of  this  bone  naturally  lies  within  the 
hoof.  After  severe  attack  of  founder  it 
is  displaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation.  The  pressure  is  at 
the  toe  and  it  forces  the  pedal  bone  back- 
ward in  such  a  way  that  the  point  of  the 
bone  rests  directly  on  the  sole  at  the  point 
of  the  frog.  In  time  the  sole  bends  down 
ward  and  cracks.  At  the  same  time  the 
horny  wall  becomes  wrinkled  or  full  of 
ridges  and  the  horn  at  the  toe  projects,  or 
even  turns  up.  The  heels  are  low  and 
weak:  the  quality  of  the  horn  dry,  brittle 
or  powdery.  The  horny  walls  naturally 
grow  down  from  the  coronary  band  and 
the  hoof -head  (coronet),  but  after  a  se- 
vere attack  of  founder  the  secretion  of 
sound  horn  practically  ceases  at  the  coro- 
net and  exuberant  growth  takes  place  from 
the  fleshy  leaves  of  the  hoof  skin  ( podo 
derm )  at  the  toe.  It  is  possible  that  the 
mare  may  be  rendered  fit  to  work  on  soft 
land  if  you  treat  as  follows:  Clip  the 
hair  from  the  coronet  and  blister  re- 
peatedly with  cerate  of  cantharides,  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  weeks.  Let  the 
mare  stand  on  a  wet  clay  floor  during  the 
day,  but  occupy  a  bedded  box  stall  at 
night.  As  soon  as  the  wall  will  hold  nails, 
and  before  fitting  on  shoe  cover  sole  with 
pine  tar  and  oakum  and  then  put  on  a 
thick  sole  leather  pad  to  be  held  in  place 
by  the  shoe  and  nails.  This  dressing  and 
shoe  should  be  changed  once  a  month 
(reset),  but  the  shoer  should  be  careful 
not  to  cut  away  any  of  the  sole.  He  is  to 
leave  that  strictly  alone  and  to  rasp  the 
wails  so  that  the  shoe  will  fit.  So  shod 
the  mare  should  in  time  be  able  to  work 
on  soft  land.  Any  time  lameness  becomes 
aggravated  blister  the  coronet  and  reset 
the  shoe.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  laminitis  (founder)  is  hereditary,  so 
that  an  affected  mare  may  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes,  if  of  fine  conformation 
and  quality,  apart  from  the  lameness. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  CREAMERY 
OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Califor- 
nia Creamery  Operators'  Association,  re- 
cently met  in  Fresno  and  decided  to  hold 


PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

155   TOWNSEND   ST.  Ft.  Ft.  STRANGE,  MOW. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  3rd,  1910. 
Please  note  Advance  Cocoanut  Cake. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Mill  (or  f.  o.  b.  So.  Pac.  Co.  cars  in  20  ton  lots)  per 
ton  of  2000  lbs.  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

20  Tons     10  Tons     5  Tons  Less  Quantity 
Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal ...  $40.00       $40.50       $41.00  $41.50 
Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  .  25.50        26.50        26.00  26.50 
Whole  and  Ground  Flaxseed.    (Quotations  at  special  request.) 
Terms: — Net  Cash — Immediate  Payment. 

Respectfully. 
PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS. 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  on  me  >™«ricet 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE  — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  «yi  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.H.H 

•rse  Mediali 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 


5QCAND f  f 

\  S/ZMJ 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE -GUARD AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  - 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope.  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Hulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO..  Nlles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  CI.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Mlddletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamwortns. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  Hot  HI  A  CO. 

PACIFIC  SLOG.  SIN  FUKC'SCC 
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Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne  k 

DMlsn  la    1400  FOURTH  S  I  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

plDGB  Blake,  Mortltt  A  To» ur,  l.oa  Angeles 
rArXIl    Blake,  Mc Kail  *  Co.  Portland,  Orego" 
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the  next,  meeting  of  this  body  at  Los  An- 
geles on  December  8,  9,  and  10.  An  ex- 
cellent program  is  being  prepared  and 
many  topics  of  vital  interest  to  the  cream- 
ery men  of  California  will  be  taken  up. 
Every  person  interested  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness should  make  arrangements  to  be  in 
Los  Angeles  when  this  convention  is  called 
to  order. 


HOW  ARABIAN  COLTS  ARE 
BROKEN. 


Although  the  Arabs  consider  the  edu- 
cation of  a  colt  should  begin  at  eigh- 
teen months  old,  it  begins  in  reality  at 
an  earlier  age,  says  the  London  Live 
Stock  Journal.  No  sooner  is  a  foal  born 
that  it  is  made  to  swallow  two  or  three 
eggs.  A  bystander  then  tukes  it  in  t lie 
midst  of  an  almost  inconceivable  din, 
which  is  supposed  to  accustom  it  to  ter- 
rible sounds  so  that  ever  after  it  will 
be  impervious  to  fright,  no  matter  how 
terrifying  the  noises  that  assail  its  ears. 
To  teach  it  to  suck,  a  fig  or  date  soaked 
in  milk  slightly  salted  is  put  into  its 
mouth,  and,  when  possible,  it  is  given 
camel's  or  cow's  or  ewe's  milk,  which  is 
supposed  to  make  the  coat  more  soft 
and  sleek. 

At.  eignteen  months  old  the  colt  is 
mounted  by  a  child,  who  takes  it  to  water 
and  to  pasture,  guiding  it  with  a  soft 
mule's  bit,  but  il  is  not  saddled  until  it 
is  quite  accustomed  to  the  bridle.  Care- 
ful owners,  before  allowing  a  colt,  to  be 
mounted  by  a.  grown  man,  have  it  led  up 
and  down  for  a  fortnight  with  a  pack 
saddle  on  its  back,  carrying  two  baskets 
filled  with  sand.  A  most  important  part 
of  a  horse's  education  is  to  teach  it  not 
to  break  loose  when  its  rider  dismounts. 
For  this  purpose,  a  slave  stands  beside 
it  ready  to  put  his  foot  on  the  bridle 
whenever  it  attempts  to  steal  off,  which 
gives  an  unpleasant  shock  to  its  mouth, 
After  a  few  months  of  this  training  the 
horse  will  stand  stock  still  and  wait  any 
time  for  its  master.  An  Arab  arrives  at 
market,  dismounts  in  the  midst  of  a 
score  of  horses  and  mares,  passes  the 
bridle  over  his  horse's  head,  and  lets  it 
fall  lo  (he  ground,  then,  placing  a  stone 
upon  it,  goes  off  to  transact  his  business, 
and,  returning  at  the  end  of  several 
hours,  finds  his  horse  in  the  same  spot. 
The  first  thing  an  Arab  does  after  kill- 
ing his  enemy,  if  he  covets  his  horse,  is  to 
pass  the  bridle  quickly  over  its  head. 


HANDLING  MILK  CANS. 


Dairymen  over  the  State  are  complain- 
ing of  the  rough  usage  which  the  empty 
milk  cans  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  companies.  A  10-gallon  can  costs 
about  $2.50  and  although  it  is  made  and 
reinforced  with  the  strongest  metals  they 
last  but  a  very  short  time.  The  average 
life  of  a  can  which  makes  daily  trips  on 
a  railway  is  not  over  two  or  three 
months.  This  amounts  to  quite  a  sum 
in  a  year's  time  and  eats  a  large  hole 
in  the  dairyman's  bank  account. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  train 
come  into  a  station  and  milk  cans  to 
fairly  rain  out  through  the  express  car 
door.  The  momentum  of  the  train 
coupled  with  the  force  given,  the  cans 
by  the  husky  railroad  employees  ruins  the 
strongest  can  made.  Often  cans  are  punc- 
tured by  rocks  or  a  handle  of  another 
can  on  the  first  trip. 

Every  one  who  handles  milk  cans 
seems  to  have  a  grudge  against  them, 
and  the  more  dents  that  can  be  put  in 
them  the  better.  This  not  only  applies 
to  the  railway  employes  but  to  the  many 
workers  around  creameries. 

This  practice  should  be  stopped  and 
the  big  creamery  concerns  should  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  it. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


N.  H.  Locke  &  Co.,  of  Lockeford,  re- 
cently sold  to  parties  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, a  three-year  Jersey  bull.  Mr.  Locke 
also  sold  to  John  Riley,  of  lone,  Amador 
county,  a  young  Jersey  bull  and  four  heif- 
ers. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Siskiyou 
county,  recently  paid  bounties  of  $2.50 
each  on  176  coyote  scalps  and  $10  on  pan- 
ther scalps. 

Last  month  some  3000  sheep  were  ship- 
ped into  Imperial  valley  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  winter  feeding.  On  account  of  the 
abundance  of  feed  in  the  Imperial  valley 
thousands  of  sheep  will  no  doubt  be  sent 
over  this  coming  winter  by  the  sheep  own 
ers  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co. 
in  order  lo  find  out  the  best  kinds  of 
grazing  and  forage  plants  for  its  land,  is 
canying  on  some  experiments  in  growing 
vetch,  horse  beans,  and  several  varieties 
of  culture.  Mr.  Shearer  of  the  Shearer 
Colonies  is  experimenting  with  Peruvian 
and  Chilean  alfalfa.  These  plants  make 
a  rapid  spring  growth  and  they  can  be 
cut  from  early  April  to  late  in  November. 

Dr.  Lange,  veterinarian  of  Tulare  coun- 
ty, recently  killed  two  horses  which  were 
infected  with  glanders. 

During  the  last  month  there  were  killed 
in  the  slaughter  house  of  Sacramento,  1300 
head  of  cattle,  2X50  sheep  and  350  hogs. 
During  the  same  month  last  year  1150 
head  of  cattle,  3210  sheep  and  700  hogs 
were  slaughtered. 

A  market  hunter  near  Yuba  City  has  an 
unusually  large  Short-horn  steer,  which 
he  uses  in  hunting  ducks  and  geese.  The 
animal  is  eight  years  old  and  weighs  2070 
pounds. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  horses  in  Tulare 
county  who  had  animals  condemned  and 
shot  for  glanders  by  the  authorities  are 
trying  to  have  a  bill  passed  which  will 
recompense  them  for  the  animals  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  at 
last  found  the  hog  cholera  serum.  They 
have  proved  without  any  chance  of  a 
doubt  that,  the  serum  injected  into  an 
animal  will  prevent  it  from  having  the 
cholera. 

Several  of  the  sheep  men  back  of  Santa 
Rosa  have  been  losing  a  large  number 
of  animals  lately  from  poisoning.  One 
man  is  said  to  have  lost  200. 

Mrs.  Pick  Anderson  of  Winnemucca,  Ne- 
vada, recently  sold  a  stock  ranch  in  that 
State  for  $265,000,  to  several  stockmen  of 
Gridley,  Cal. 

A.  W.  Carter,  of  Hawaii,  is  taking  a 
trip  through  the  United  States  buying  up 
Hereford  bulls  for  the  Parker  ranch. 
There  are  30,000  cattle  on  the  ranch  at 
Kamulela  which  contains  about  400,000 
acres.  Besides  this  they  have  18,000  sheep, 
mostly  Shropshires,  and  a  large  bunch  of 
Berkshire  hogs. 

Hancock  &  Simie  have  been  shipping 
out  several  carloads  of  hogs  a  week  from 
Laton  to  San  Francisco. 

Harry  Shaw  and  R.  W.  Ford,  of  Bishop, 
Inyo  county,  recently  sold  a  large  number 
of  cattle  to  Los  Angeles  butchers.  George 
C.  Murphy,  of  Porterville,  has  about  540 
acres  of  land  in  Tulare  county  where  he 
will  go  into  stock  raising  business. 

The  Supervisors  of  Tulare  county  re- 
cently passed  some  stringent  regulations 
regarding  the  dipping  of  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle  which  have  been  in  Texas  tick- 
infested  areas. 

Jerry  Becker,  of  Tulare  county,  is  buy- 
ing up  hogs  to  eat  up  the  large  number 
of  acorns  which  are  on  the  oaks  this  year 
in  that  locality. 

Prof.  Wentworth,  of  Los  Gatos,  is  ex- 
perimenting with  electricity  in  relation  to 
its  effect  on  animal  life.  A  band  of  2000 
live  sheep  were  divided  near  Sacramento, 
one-half  were  placed   under  the  power 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained   Tendons.    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

I  v.-i-v  boi tie  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Wurrnnted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
|>er  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ii 
1  es-1,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
i-H  u°e.  659"Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0. 


liberty 
lanterns 

The  cut  above  tells  the  story — 
look  at  it.  One  hand  lifts  the 
"hood,"  the  other  removes  the 
globe.  Now  lift  the  burner  from 
its  place — wipe  it — slip  in  a  new 
wick — rub  globe  and  lamp  free 
of  accumulated  oil  and  lamp- 
black and  replace  parts.  Now 
your  Liberty  Lantern  is  clean, 
safe,  ready  for  business.  Could 
anything  be  easier? 

Liberty  Lanterns  give  a  powerful  light. 
Every  well-known  and  some  exclusive 
improvements  are  embodied  in  Liberty 
Lanterns.    Ask  your  dealer  about  them. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long 
After  the  Price  Is  Forgotten. '  '-E.  C  SIMMONS. 

Trademark  Registered. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc.. 
ST.  LOUIS  AND  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.   Hi.  SCOFIELD. 


Muagcr 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


THEY  LAST  LONGER  I 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.   Manufactured  solely  by  W 
da  v  in  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
'4062  Howard  Ht.,  Han  Kranclico,  Cal. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  trerv  or- 
chardlst  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlekson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS! 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc..  Persimmon. 
Pineapple.  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning. 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  was  exhausted  In  a  year  from  Its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  Industry  In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  0x9%,  600  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 
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La  Fayette  Stock  Farm 

La  Fayctle,  Indiana 
J .  Couch  Sl  Son,  Proprietors 

New  I  mportatlon  of 

Percherons,  Belgians, 
Shires,  German  Coachers, 
Hackneys,  Siallions  andiMares. 

1 1  you  want  the  best  we  have  thera  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  beBt  guarantee  we  have  It  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  terms  and  most  reasonable 
prices  we  have  them  for  you. 

Pacific  Coast  stables  at  the  California  state  Kalr 
Grounds. 


Office:    Room  322  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 
I.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


Cat. 


WE  INTRODUCE  a  new  Member  of 

the  Benicia  Family 

The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


In  the  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  we  present  an  implement  with 
new  and  original  features,  which  lias  been  designed  by  a  practical 
field  man.  It  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  superior  in 
many  important  particulars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  that  among  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 

THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weight 
equalizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  M  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use,  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agencv  in  vour  vicinitv.  write  direel  1<> 


TO  THE  TRADE:  It  you  want 
the  agency  for  this  imple- 
ment. y<>ii  better  write  us 
immediately. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

8U  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


32  Years  Of 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

This  Is  the  record  of  the  DE 
LiATVAL  machines,  which  is  of 
itself  a  mountain  of  strength 
beside  which  the  records  of 
other  cream  separators  are  but 
mole-hills. 

It  means  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  purchase  of  a  sep- 
arator to  know  that  you  are 
putting  your  money  into  the 
machine  which  was  FIRST  and 
Which  has  I.ED  in  every  single 
slip  of  cream  separator  IM- 
PROVEMENT and  is  today 
fully  ten  years  in  the  lead. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  in  buying  a  DE  LAVAL 
you  are  not  only  getting  the 
machine  which  will  DAILY  give 
you  the  best  results,  but  one  of 
which  there  are  already  many 
thousands  an  average  of 
TWENTY  YEARS  in  use.  while 
the  average  life  of  imitating 
machines  is  not  over  five  years, 
and  most  of  the  so-called 
"cheap"  machines  of  today  are 
not  likely  to  last  two  years. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  explains 
why  the  De  Laval  is  not  only  tin- 
best  but  actually   the  cheapest. 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
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wires  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Co., 
while  the  others  were  put  into  a  field  away 
from  electrical  influences.  In  the  field 
under  the  electric  power  lines  the  lamb 
production  was  considerably  greater  than 
those  who  were  in  the  adjoining  field. 

J.  C.  Gatti,  of  Clifton,  Arizona,  recently 
bought  the  1300-acre  ranch  of  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Mitchell  of  Grass  VaVlley.  Mr.  Gatti  will 
bring  out  Arizona  cattle  to  fatten  on  this 
ranch. 

The  Four  Oaks  stock  farm,  near  Wood- 
land, recently  sold  a  large  number  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  to  parties 
in  Napa,  Lovelock,  Nevada,  Prattville, 
Plumas  county. 

David  Owens,  a  stockman  of  Idaho,  is 
buying  land  in  Yuba  county  preparatory 
to  going  into  the  stock-raising  business. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


John  Lynch,  of  Petaluma,  recently 
shipped  to  Los  Angeles  two  yearling  Dur- 
ham bulls.  These  animals  are  of  the 
milk  strain  and  are  fine  specimens. 

Forty  cents  a  pound  is  being  paid  in 
several  points  in  Sutter  county  for  butter- 
fat  at  the  present  time'. 

W.  S.  Lydeck,  Payne  and  Foster  recent- 
ly bought  240  head  of  dairy  cows  in  San 
Diego  county.  These  animals  will  be  put 
on  the  dairies  in  the  Imperial  valley. 

R.  H.  Robinson,  official  butter  tester  for 
the  University  of  California,  recently  com- 
pleted a  test  of  42  Jersey  cows,  the  prop- 


erty of  G.  A.  Smith  of  Corcoran.  The 
average  for  September  was  1.231!  pounds 
butter-fat  per  day.  Some  of  these  cows 
have  been  milked  for  eight  months  and 
many  of  them  are  heifers.  At  the  present 
price  of  butter-fat  of  35  cents  per  pound 
the  42  cows  would  have  averaged  $12.!»7 
for  the  month  of  September. 

The  new  Visalia  Co-operative  creamery 
was  opened  last  week  with  a  barbecue. 
The  first  run  of  milk  was  sent  through 
the  churns  and  a  large  amount  of  butter 
was  turned  out. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  is  shipping 
about  250  gallons  of  sweet  cream  a  day  to 
Los  Angeles. 

The  large  dairy  farm  of  J.  W.  Guiberson 
Co..  near  Corcoran,  is  boring  for  water, 
endeavoring  to  get  an  artesian  well.  So 
far  they  have  gone  down  over  2000  feet, 
which  is  one  of  the  deepest  wells  in  that 
locality. 

S.  O.  Walker,  of  Tulare,  recently  re- 
ceived 45  head  of  dairy  cows  from  Los 
Angeles  county. 

The  Han  ford  fair  is  offering  prizes  in 
the  butter-fat  contest.  The  animals  all 
have  to  be  registered  to  entitle  them  to 
the  prizes  offered. 

The  price  of  milk  in  Chicago  will  go 
Up  to  9  cents  a  quart  after  November  1. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  objection  made 
to  this  by  the  consumers  over  the  city, 
as  they  claim  that  8  cents  is  a  fair  price 
for  milk,  especially  since  the  farmer  is 
only  paid  3%  cents  per  quart. 

The  Stanislaus  Creamery  Co..  recently 
received  350  head  of  dairy  cows  from  Ma- 
rin county.  This  is  an  epoch  in  the  dairy 
business  of  Stanislaus  county  as  it  marks 
a  change  of  the  Marin  county  dairies  to 
the  Stanislaus  county  section.  It  is  es 
timated  that  during  the  last  three  months 
50  dairymen  have  bought  land  or  leased  it 
around  Modesto  preparatory  to  going  into 
the  dairy  business. 

The  dairy  business  is  receiving  quite  a 
boom  around  Meridian  at  the  present 
time.  The  following  farmers  are  build 
ing  barns:  Nelson  &  Allen,  Louis  Starke. 
Ira  Hall,  J.  H.  Shannon,  and  the  Tis- 
dale  ranch  is  building  two  large  silos  40 
feet  high,  besides  new  barns  and  dairy 
houses. 

Many  of  the  alfalfa  raisers  around 
Princeton  object  to  selling  their  alfalfa 
hay  for  $8  a  ton  as  they  claim  that  they 
can  realize  at  least  $10  a  ton  by  feeding 
the  alfalfa  themselves  to  their  cows. 

At  a  recent  test  of  the  Washington  State 
Fair,  five  Holsteins  captured  the  first  hon 
ors.  The  winner  of  the  test  milked  162.2 
pounds  in  two  days — three  per  cent  of  but- 
ter-fat. The  value  of  the  butter-fat  being 
20  cents  a  pound  brought  this  to  $1.45, 
skimmed  milk  selling  at  20  cents  a  gal- 
lon brought  32  cents,  making  a  total  of 
$1.78  for  two  days'  work. 

Some  of  the  alfalfa  raisers  in  Lake 
county  are  selling  their  seed  and  hay  crop 
so  that  they  are  making  $105  an  acre. 

Twelve  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
is  being  set  out  to  alfalfa  near  Bishop, 
Inyo  county. 

Twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  land  near  Por- 
terville  recently  sold  for  $150  an  acre  or 
some  $3000. 

George  Rupe  of  San  Jose  and  A.  C.  Hig- 
gins  of  Los  Angeles  are  planting  out  one 
of  the  largest  alfalfa  farms  in  Tulare 
county  near  Porterville. 

The  Woodland  alfalfa  mill  looks  as 
though  it  might  be  built,  as  several  of 
the  stockholders  are  arranging  to  get  more 
money. 

THE  COLT'S  FIRST  SHOES. 

Before  a  colt  is  shod  for  the  first  time 
it  should  be  prepared  for  the  shoeing  by 
handling  its  legs  in  such  careful  manner 
that  it  will  understand  that  no  harm  will 
be  done.  The  colt  is  taken  to  the  black- 
smith first,  but  this  is  a  poor  plan,  be- 
cause it  does  not  understand  what  is  to 


be  done  and  generally  causes  trouble.  The 
following  is  a  good  method  for  preparing 
the  most  vicious  colts  for  shoeing,  says 
the  Live  Stock  World :  Tie  a  loose  strap 
around  the  colt's  neck,  passing  it  along 
the  near  side  and  between  the  hind  legs, 
making  it  fit  closer  to  the  body,  then  pass 
it  under  the  strap  which  is  around  the 
neck;  then  tighten  up  the  strap  gradually, 
holding  the  colt  by  the  bridle.  The  colt 
will  probably  pull  some  at  first,  but  speak 


kindly.  When  accustomed  to  the  strap 
lower  it  to  a  joint  just  above  the  hock  and 
gradually  pull  upon  the  strap  until  the 
leg  is  lifted  and  at  the  same  time  pull 
back  or  to  the  side  on  the  bridle  to  keep 
the  colt  from  stepping  ahead;  then  take 
the  leg  in  the  hand.  The  same  thing  can 
be  done  with  the  other  leg  and  after  thi.- 
process  has  been  carried  through  several 
times  it  is  easy  enough  to  lift  the  colt's 
legs. 


October  22,  1910. 
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DAIRYING  IN  NAPA  VALLEY. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
institute  held  at  Napa,  Miss  Florence 
Forbes  spoke  on  the  dairy  in  the  Napa 
valley.    She  said  in  part: 

Our  valley  is  particularly  favorable  for 
the  dairy,  either  large  ones  or  small  ones. 
Our  proximinty  to  good  markets,  our  ex- 
cellent train  and  boat  service,  our  rich 
lands  where  alfalfa  loves  to  grow,  our 
even,  pleasant  climate,  have  attracted 
many  dairies  of  no  mean  size.  But  the 
dairy  of  the  future  will  not  be  such  as 
these,  with  their  never-ceasing  struggle 
with  inferior  hired  help.  In  all  directions 
the  large  farms  are  being  divided.  There 
will  come  a  day  when  every  man  on  his 
little  farm  will  keep  a  few  pure  bred 
cows,  every  one  coaxed  to  do  her  best.  A 
neighborhood  bull,  with  lines  of  great 
milk-producing  cows  meeting  in  his  an- 
cestry, will  do  away  with  the  problems 
that  now  confront  us,  viz.:  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  milk  producing  quality  of  the 
grade's  progeny. 

The  most  important  step  toward  success 
is  the  use  of  the  milk  tester,  which  is 
really  as  essential  as  the  milk  pail.  For 
unless  you  test  your  cows  you  cannot 
know  which  is  your  best  cow,  and  on  the 
best  cow,  or  cows,  hinges  your  profit.  Ev- 
erybody fancies  he  surely  knows  his  best 
■ow.  He  does  if  he  has  one  cow;  not  oth- 
erwise. And  with  the  tester's  verdict 
•omes  the  culling.  And  then  culling  once 
more.  It  is  most  remarkable  how  the 
profits  mount  as  the  poor  milkers  are 
liscarded.  Two  of  the  poor  cows  from 
nir  little  herd  were  rejected  last  spring. 
3ne  heifer  coming  in  more  than  filled 
heir  places.  Our  standard  used  to  be 
welve.  Now  it  is  six  cows,  yielding  as 
I  uuch  milk  as  twelve  ordinary  cows. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  heifers 
)f  our  Flabby  Shylock,  Carnation  Lad 
ind  Golden  Fern,  Lad  bull,  with  Fabulous 
nterest  as  granddam,  to  lift  our  held 
still  higher.  He  has  certainly  done  so  in 
loint  of  beauty. 

Our  herd  of  five  cows  gave  us  in 

Jream  sold  last  month   $28.80 

Gutter  used    G.GO 

'ream    3.00 

Total   $37.40 

Two  of  these  cows  are  being  dried  this 
nonth,  since  they  will  calve  in  early  No- 

•niber.  One  other  cow,  simply  kept  for 
ler  excellent  calves,  is  15  years  old.  They 
lave  not,  been  fed  with  grain  in  any  form. 
"Iip.v  have  had  for  green  feed  the  corn 
nckers,  and  when  the  alfalfa  is  being  cut 
hey  have  some  too.  Their  hay  is  the 
veedy  alfalfa  we  cannot  sell.  They  have 
11  they  want  of  it,  picking  it  over  as 
hey  please.  But  no  one  expects  his  great- 
st  profits  on  the  cream  sold.  The  by- 
roducts,  such  as  pigs  and  poultry,  are 
lean  gain.    And  when  you  grow  alfalfa, 

50 ! 

Napa  valley  knows  other  ways  of  mak- 
lg  money  from  cows  besides  selling 
ream.  The  farms  in  the  hills  have  the 
tws  fresh  in  time  for  early  grass.  When 
ie  feed  fails  the  cows  are  dried.  One 
oman,  speaking  of  this  method,  told  me 
tie  and  her  sons  milked  their  19  head  and 
ad  usually  $800  or  $900  at  the  end  of 
ie  season  for  their  trouble. 
And  my  progressive  young  neighbor 
ii  the  west  bank  of  the  river  had  seven- 
■en  cows  milking  this  summer.  He  lias 
i  alfalfa  patch  and  a  small  irrigating 
lant.  He  sells  whole  milk.  His  income 
>me  months  could  not  have  been  far 
om  $200. 


Cattle  will  soon  be  driven  in  onto  the 
niches  throughout  the  country  and  the 
miial  grazing  on  the  alfalfa  aftermath 
ill  begin.  The  alfalfa  has  had  a  pretty 
ird  struggle  this  season  and  somebody 


will  make  a  mistake  by  turning  in  too 
much  stock.  We  often  see  cattle  on  an 
alfalfa  field  that  is  almost  as  bare  of 
vegetation  as  a  plowed  field.  Not  only  does 
the  stock  keep  trying  to  pick  out  the  very 
roots  of  the  alfalfa  thereby  killing  it,  but 
the  constant  walking  about  in  search  of  a 
bite  to  eat  packs  tne  ground  and  further 
kills  the  roots.  We  have  noted  fine  stands 
completely  destroyed  in  a  single  season 
and  this  was  especially  true  on  land  leased 
to  careless  tenants.  Alfalfa  gives  the  best 
results  when  it  is  cut  and  fed,  but  if  stock 
must  be  pastured  on  it  take  the  cattle  off 
when  it  is  fed  down  to  a  safe  length 
from  the  roots. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  BEET  TOPS. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  beet  tops  are  be- 
ing fed  over  California  at  the  present 
time.  Where  care  is  exercised  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  with  this  feed,  but 
when  the  herdsmen  get  careless  or  are 
inexperienced  some  the  stock  are  liable  to 
die. 

It  is  best  not  to  feed  green  tops  to 
stock,  especially  when  they  are  taken 
from  stubble  or  dry  pasture,  as  it  will 
scour  them  badly,  so  that  it  takes  several 
weeks  for  them  to  make  gains.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  to  let  the  stock  eat  the 
wilted  or  dry  tops  and  where  the  fields 
are  large,  to  keep  a  herder  to  prevent  the 
stock  from  getting  at  the  green  tops.  This 
also  has  its  advantage  in  that  the  stock 
prefer  the  green  leaves  and  will  not  eat 
up  the  dry  tops  clean  when  they  can  get 
at  the  fresh. 

The  stock  should  be  watched  so  that 
when  an  animal  chokes  up  with  a  beet, 
the  herder  can  get  busy  with  a  piece  of 
stiff  rubber  hose  and  dislodge  the  beet, 
as  the  animal  will  die  otherwise.  A 
heavy  piece  of  hose  about  three  feet  in 
length  is  best  for  this  work  as  it  will  not 
bend,  because  considerable  force  has  to 
be  used  to  get  a  beet  out  of  an  animal's 
throat.  When  stock  get  a  beet  in  their 
throat  they  usually  retreat  to  some  low 
spot  or  the  brush.  When  there  are  places 
of  this  nature  near  the  beet  field  or  feed- 
ing pens,  they  should  be  watched  careful- 
ly, because  an  animal  will  not  live  very 
long  after  it  gets  choked  up  and  unless 
it  is  aided  immediately  it  will  surely  die. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  some  of  the  dangers 
of  beet  tops  are  taken  up.  It  says  the 
first  and  probably  the  most  common,  is 
the  oxalic  acid  poising.  Beet  tops  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  acid,  and 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  tops  is 
consumed,  it  is  very  likely  to  produce  ox- 
alic acid  poisoning  and  death.  Animals 
may  die  very  quickly  from  paralysis  of 
the  heart,  or  they  may  show  great  de- 
pression and  diarrhoea  and  live  for  several 
days,  or  even  recover. 

The  other  cause  is  mold,  which  grows 
on  the  beet  tops  and  is  more  prevalent  in 
damp  weather.  Anything  moldy  is  dan- 
erous  as  a  food,  but  moldy  tops  and  moldy 
beets  are  especially  so.  The  tops  that  are 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  while  they  may  not  be 
so  palatable,  are  really  safer.  A  great 
many  animals  are  lost  every  year  from 
feeding  on  the  tops,  and,  as  a  rule,  wet 
years  are  the  worst. 

Feed  in  moderation.  When  in  good  con- 
dition, however,  the  tops  save  feed;  but 
when  given  in  too  large  quantities,  or 
when  moldy,  they  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

I  most  successful 

Brooder  Stove  on  the 

*  «  ■  ■  I  tillate;  perfect  ly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.   Write  for  details. 

H.   P.   ARENBERG,   Pesnli  t,  Cnl. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


SEASONABLE  POULTRY  POINTS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  first  winter  rain  is  likely  to  bring 
to  our  attention  many  leaks  and  lacks  in 
the  poultry  quarters  and  arrangements. 
The  successful  poultry  keeper  is  careful 
to  remedy  all  such  before  the  second  wet 
period.  Our  winter  rains  seem  so  mild 
and  genial  compared  with  the  drifting 
snows  and  biting  blasts  of  less  favored 
climes  that  we  are  apt  to  neglect  proper 
protection  of  our  stock.  Such  protection 
is  quite  as  necessary  in  mild  climates 
as  in  severe  ones,  for  the  damp  chill  of 
wet  weather  long  continued  is  often  more 
trying  upon  stock  than  the  severe  but 
dry  cold. 

LEAKS  IN  THE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Dampness  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  winter  ailments  among  our  poul- 
try. This  does  not  refer  to  the  outside 
wet  and  dampness.  The  fowls  can  forage 
and  scratch  in  the  rains  and  wet  soil  every 
day  during  the  winter  to  their  great  en- 
joyment and  advantage  if  they  have  dry 
clean  quarters  for  roosting  purposes  at 
night  and  comfortable  protection  where 
they  may  rest  and  preen  themselves  in 
daytime.  To  meet  these  requirements, 
our  poultry  houses  must  have  tight  roofs 
and  tight  sides  and  tight  board  floors  well 
set  up  from  the  ground.  An  important 
point  in  building  such  houses  is  to  allow 
for  wide  eaves  so  that  the  water  will  not 
run  down  the  walls  off  the  roof,  in  which 
case  the  walls  become  soaked  in  the  long 
rains  and  the  interior  of  the  quarters 
damp.  Keep  the  poultry  houses  dry  and 
protected  from  drifting  winds  and  mists 
by  tight  roofs  and  walls,  and  give  the 
fowls  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  through 
a  two-foot  space  across  the  north  end  or 
side  just  under  the  eaves  and  protected 
by  inch-mesh  wire.  This  is  a  roup  pre- 
ventive which  discounts  all  roup  cures. 

POOLS    IN    THE   POULTRY  YARD. 

Even  in  well-drained  poultry  yards 
there  will  be  little  pools  of  dirty  water 
remaining  for  some  time  after  a  rain. 
Those  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  birds  fancy  that  the  fowls 
drink  this  dirty  water  because  they  are 
not  provided  with  pure  water,  while  for  a 
fact  the  fowls  will  drink  from  the  pools 
as  long  as  a  drop  of  the  seepage  remains 
regardless  of  how  much  clean  water  they 
may  have  in  the  vessels.  The  centuries 
of  time  during  which  the  domestic  fowl 
have  been  accustomed  to  artificial  drink- 
ing cups  have  not  obliterated  the  instinct 
to  drink  from  the  water  cups  provided  by 
nature  in  preference  to  all  others. 

This  filthy  water  is  always  more  or  less 
injurious  to  the  fowls  and  may  cause 
canker,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  worms,  etc. 
We  cannot  prevent  the  pools  from  form- 
ing but  we  may  prevent  the  fowls  from 
drinking  the  foul  water  and  render  the 
same  harmless  by  simply  scattering  air- 
slacked  lime  over  seepy  wet  places  and 
stagnant  water  in  the  poultry  yards. 

A  barrel  of  lime  kept  in  a  dry  place  is 
a  real  asset  in  poultry  keeping.  Its  proper 
use  prevents  epidemic  diseases  in  the 
flocks  and  insures  cleanliness  and  health. 
A  dusting  of  lime  under  the  perches  af- 
ter scraping  out  the  droppings  destroys 
germs  and  worms,  counteracts  dampness 
and  purifies  and  sweetens  the  quarters. 
It  has  the  same  sanitary  effect  when  scat- 


tered often  over  the  ground  where  the 
fowls  stand  and  which  becomes  fouled 
and  slimy  in  a  short  time.  The  keeping 
of  such  places  clean  and  mellow  and  well 
mixed  with  lime  will  in  itself  do  much  to 
prevent  diseases  and  vermin.  ■ 


Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business. 

A  wave  of  country  atmosphere  has 
swept  over  our  cities.  It  pervades  the 
art  and  literature  of  the  day,  and  it  awak- 
ens vague  longings  in  many  city  hearls 
for  rural  life  and  for  man's  first  peaceful 
occupation  on  this  globe — the  tending  of 
flocks.  For  such  persons  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  flocks  is  likely  to  be  a  flock 
of  poultry.  Its  individual  members  are 
beautiful  and  harmless,  quite  unlike  the 
larger  domestic  animals  which  appear 
rather  formidable  to  the  novice  in  han- 
dling stock — and  then  it  comes  cheaper 
than  other  flocks. 

To  be  one's  own  boss  and  to  live  under 
one's  own  rooftree  even  with  fewer  con- 
veniences and  less  style,  begins  to  look 
good  to  the  intelligent  class  among  wage 
earners  and  rent  payers.  And  it  is  good 
— the  best  life  of  all  and  the  safest  and 
most  wholesome  for  the  rearing  of  a  fain 
ily. 

BUT  DON'T  GIVE  UP  YOUR  JOB  TILL  YOU  ARE 
SURE  OF  THE  OTHER. 

Of  late  we  have  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  along  practical 
lines  upon  poultry  as  a  business  in  the 
hands  of  such  persons,  and  the  most  safe 
and  economical  way  to  start.  That  poul- 
try keeping  as  a  business  is  a  success  we 
have  ample  proof;  that  one  man  succeeds 
where  his  neighbor  under  apparently  the 
same  conditions  fails,  is  also  true.  There- 
fore the  man  not  the  business  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  failure  or  success.  We  cannot 
answer  for  the  man — in  fact  he  cannot 
answer  for  himself  until  he  has  tried, 
and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  if  he 
has  been  used  to  urban  environments. 
Many  of  this  class  would  never  be  suc- 
cessful as  satisfied  in  the  country  however 
much  their  fancy  might  mislead  them  in 
the  matter.  Others  take  to  rural  life  and 
occupations  like  the  bird  to  the  forest. 
So  to  the  city  depizen  with  rural  long- 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  \V. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs. 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eggs 
$1  per  sitting,  SB  per  100. 
Haby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  It.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of '  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  combination. 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  in  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  breeding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3,  Box  44 
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ings  we  would  say  make  an  excursion  into 
the  country  but  don't  burn  your  bridges 
behind  you;  take  up  poultry  in  a  small 
way  but  don't  give  up  your  job. 

In  looking  over  the  English  papers  we 
find  that  the  same  conditions  and  ques- 
tions are  agitating  the  public  mind  in 
England,  and  note  that  one  of  the  poultry 
editors  has  answered  the  question  as  to 
poultry  keeping  as  a  business  in  a  most 
thorough  and  simple  manner.  The  points 
which  this  editor  makes  apply  equally 
well  to  poultry  as  a  business  in  this 
country  and  we  reprint  the  same  from 
London  "Farm  and  Home": 

"I  am  constantly  being  asked  whether  I 
am  able  to  recommend  utility  poultry 
keeping  as  a  business,  and  whether  one 
would  be  justified  in  giving  up  one's  reg- 
ular occupation  in  order  to  devote 
oneself  entirely  to  the  production  of  eggs 
or  table  chickens  or  the  many  other 
branches  of  industrial  poultry  keeping. 
Some  are  anxious  for  a  change  owing  to 
ill-health  and  their  inability  to  withstand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  town  life;  others 
find  their  present  work  uncongenial;  oth- 
ers again  have  been  told  or  have  read 
about  the  large  profits  that  are  to  be  made 
from  poultry,  and  in  which  they  are  anx 
ious  to  participate.  It  is  true  that  to 
some  poultry  keeping  a  very  strong  ap- 
peal, to  others  it  is  the  free  and  open  life 
that  seems  so  attractive  and  to  attain 
to  this  end  poultry  keeping  seems  the  sim- 
plest way. 

A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY. 
"However  eager  I  may  be  to  help  those 
who  seek  my  advice  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question, 
since  there  are  so  many  important  factors 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Many  cases 
could  be  given  where  comfortable  liveli- 
hoods are  being  made  entirely  from  poul- 
try. Scores.  «»ay  hundreds,  of  men  living 
in  Surrey,  Essex  and  parts  of  Kent  are 
making  excellent  incomes  from  the  fat- 
tening of  poultry  for  the  London  market. 
Whole  villages  in  Bedfordshire  are  living 
upon  the  proceeds  of  their  small  but  lu- 
crative duck  business.  One  woman  whom 
I  know  well,  is  making,  and  has  been  niak 
ing  for  some  years  past,  about  £300  per 
annum  from  her  fowls. 

A  COMBINATION  RECOMMENDED. 

"While  it  is  true  that  there  are  many 
instances  on  record  of  men  and  women 
making  comfortable  livelihoods  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  poultry  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  better  to  combine  other 
branches  of  work  therewith.  Bee-keeping, 
gardening,  fruit  growing  and  fruit  bot- 
tling are  all  industries  that  fit  in  extreme- 
ly well  with  poultry  keeping;  in  fact,  such 
work  as  gardening  and  poultry  keeping 
even  assist  one  another  materially.  The 
fowls  manure  the  land  and  improve  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops, 
while  there  is  a  large  amount  of  refuse 
from  a  garden  that  makes  excellent  poul- 
try food  and  that  helps  very  considerably 
in  reducing  the  food  bills.  It  needs  a 
very  large  poultry  farm  to  keep  one  con- 
stantly employed,  and  there  are  generally 
several  hours  during  the  day  when  other 
work  may  be  attended  to,  thus  increasing 
to  no  small  extent  one's  income. 

PRICES  SATISFACTORY. 

"A  very  important  factor  in  favor  of 
poultry  keeping  as  a  business  is  that  the 
field  for  operation  is  not  overstocked,  de 
spite  the  fact  that  the  number  Qf  persons 
embarking  in  this  industry  is  ever  in- 
creasing. Prices  for  eggs  and  table  chick 
ens  are  considerably  higher  than  they 
ever  have  been,  and  probably  50  per  cent 
more  so  that  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
while  every  indication  points  to  further 
increase.  With  such  favorable  aspects  it 
may  be  asked  why  are  there  so  many  la- 
mentable failures?  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  many  failures  in  the  past,  but 
there    are    always   several  contributory 


causes.  Lack  of  experience  and  incapac- 
ity, perhaps,  account  for  more  failures 
than  anything  else,  as  these  two  necessary 
requirements  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
Learning  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  bui 
the  student  must  have  the  capacity  of 
putting  into  practice  that  which  he  has 
learned. 

ESSENTI A  I.  REyi "  I R  K  M  F.  N  TS . 

"It  must  not  be  imagined  that  to  achieve 
success  in  results  experience  and  hard 
work  are  unnecessary.  Without  both 
knowledge  and  a  willingness  to  labor  fail- 
ure inevitably  ensues.  Poultry  keeping 
when  regarded  as  a  business  entails  con- 
stantant  care  and  attention,  and  only  in 
this  manner  is  it  possible  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. The  local  requirements,  too,  should 
always  be  carefully  considered,  and  upon 
them  must  depend  In  a  large  measure  the 
particular  branch  selected.  It  is  no  use 
starting  a  fattening  establishment  if  there 
is  no  supply  of  chickens;  it  is  folly  to  at- 
tempt rearing  turkeys  on  a  clay  soil  or  in 
a  low-lying  damp  situation;  it  is  useless 
trying  to  keep  stock  ducks  if  there  is  no 
water  in  which  they  may  swim;  and  so 
on.  The  local  requirements  and  demands 
must  be  considered." 


Question  Department. 

India  it  Runner  Ducks. — c.  J.  w.,  of 
Q-ilroy,  writes:  "1  have  become  interest- 
ed In  Indian  Runner  ducks,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  myself  that  the 
market  for  duck  eggs  would  justify  much 
of  a  venture.  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion,  and  also  the  address  of  some 
dealer  who  could  give  me  positive  infor- 
mation." 

What  the  status  of  the  duck  egg  will 
be  as  a  market  egg  proposition  cannot  be 
decided  until  duck  egg  farming  becomes 
more  general.  At  present  duck  eggs  seem 
to  be  largely  used  for  breeding  purposes 
only.  There  are  no  quotations  on  duck 
eggs  Jn  any  market.  We  do  not  think 
that  they  will  ever  compete  with  the 
fancy  grade  of  hen  eggs  in  our  markets, 
as  the  American  taste  has  a  decided  pre- 
judice against  duck  eggs  for  table  use. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  our  foreign 
born  citizens  who  usually  prefer  duck 
eggs  for  their  superior  size  when  com- 
pared with  hen  eggs.  The  Indian  Runner 
is  comparatively  a  new  comer  in  this 
country  but  seems  to  meet  an  enthusiastic 
reception  wherever  introduced,  while  the 
demand  for  hatching  eggs  and  breeding 
stock  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  supply 
during  the  breeding  season.  A  well-kept 
flock  of  Runners  will  average  1K5  eggs  in 
a  year,  and  will  require  one  third  less  feed 
than  the  larger  ducks.  The  eggs  are 
large  and  pure  white,  and  when  the  ducks 
are  carefully  fed  are  said  to  be  of  delicate 
Savor.  We  know  of  one  man  who  found 
this  breed  exceedingly  profitable  both  for 
market  eggs  during  the  fall  and  winter 
and  hatching  eggs  and  stock  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  He  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  no  trouble  selling  all  his  mar- 
ket eggs  at  highest  quotations  to  the  ba- 
kers. Also  we  have  noticed  that  grocers 
in  small  towns  like  to  get  the  eggs  because 
they  sell  readily  on  their  size. 

In  preparing  the  new  Standard  of  Per- 
fection there  has  been  a  hot  contention 
among  breeders  as  to  the  color  of  the  In- 
dian Runners,  the  fanciers  having  the  say 
about  preparing  the  "points"  wanting  to 
put  the  color  a  light  fawn  and  white, 
while  breeders  declare  for  darker  or 
"warm"  fawn,  asserting  that  the  eggs  of 
the  light  fawn  ducks  are  smaller  and  of 
a  greenish  tinge.  This  would  be  fatal 
to  the  eggs  for  market  purposes  as  no  one 
would  buy  green  eggs.  Regardless  of  what 
the  Standard  may  decide  upon,  the  person 
starling  with  Indian  Runner  ducks  should 
see  that  their  color  is  a  dark  or  warm 
j  fawn  and  white,  and  that  their  eggs  are 
large  and  pure  white. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Manly  Man. 

The  world  has  room  for  the  manly  man 
With  the  spirit  of  manly  cheer; 

The  world  delights  in  the  man  who  smiles 
When  his  eyes  keep  back  the  tear. 

It  loves  the  man  who  when  things  go 
wrong 

Can  take  his  place  and  stand 
With  his  face  to  the  fight  and  his  eyes 
to  the  light 
And  toil  with  a  willing  hand. 

The  manly  man  is  the  country's  need 

And  the  moment's  need  forsooth. 
With  a  heart  that  beats  to  the  pulsing 
tread 

Of  the  lilied  leagues  of  truth. 

The  world  is  his  and  it  waits  for  him 

And  it  leaps  to  hear  the  ring 
Of  the  blow'  he  strikes  and  the  wheels  he 
turns 

And  the  hammer  he  dares  to  swing. 

It  likes  the  forward  look  in  his  face, 

The  poise  of  his  noble  head, 
And  the  onward  lunge  of  his  tireless  will 

And  the  sweep  of  his  dauntless  tread. 

Hurrah  for  the  nianh    man  who  comes 

With  sunlight  on  his  face. 
And  the  strength  to  do  and  the  will  to 
dare 

And  the  courage  to  find  his  place! 

The  world  delights  in  the  manly  man. 

And  the  weak  and  evil  flee 
When  the  manly  man  goes  forth  to 

Hold  his  own  on  land  or  sea! 

— Selected. 


Hallowe  'en. 

Hallowe'en  offers  a  fine  opportunity  to 
entertain  in  an  informal  way.  Decora- 
tions of  autumn  leaves,  sheaves  of  corn 
and  pumpkins  in  profusion  are  both  ap- 
propriate and  easily  obtained.  If  possi- 
ble, send  your  invitations  in  limerick 
form.    Here  is  one  for  a  sample: 

There's  fun  for  you  at  Mother  Ann's, 

Who  at  this  spectral  season  plans 

That  you  shall  come  and  learn  your  fate 

On  Hallowe'en.    It  won't  be  late 

At  seven-thirty,  ring  the  bell 

And  you  shall  feel  the  magic  spell. 

This  invitation  provoked  the  following 
reply  from  one  of  the  invited  guests,  who, 
though  neither  brilliant  nor  witty,  aspired 
to  some  answer  a  little  different  than  or- 
thodox "accept  with  thanks"; 

To  learn  my  fate. 

I  scarce  can  wait 
Until  the  allotted  hour; 

When  lights  burn  dim. 

And  goblins  grin 
And  witches  wield  their  power. 

All  the  old-fashioned  games  and  sports 
such  as  ducking  for  apples  and  pennies, 
the  telling  of  fortunes  by  apple  parings, 
and  the  burning  of  nuts  are  suitable  en- 
tertainment. Fortune  telling  is  one  of 
the  special  features  of  Hallowe'en  time 
and  those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  gaily 
dressed  Orientals  at  the  amusement  parks 
who  will  tell  your  fortune  for  only  a  nic 
kel,  will  be  glad  to  learn  how  to  practice 
it  on  your  friends.  The  secret  is  In  the 
message  being  written  on  the  paper  In 
acid  which  is  invisible  until  heat  is  ap- 
plied when  the  writing  turns  brown. 

Write  as  many  different  fortunes  on 
slips  of  paper  as  you  expect  to  have  guests, 
using  lemon  juice  instead  of  ink.  Pass 
these  slips  and  have  each  one  write  his  oi- 
lier name  on  one.  They  can  then  produce 
their  own  fortune  by  holding  the  paper 
over  a  light  or  by  pressing  with  B  hot 


iron,  or  if  you  desire  more  mystery,  col- 
lect the  papers  and  press  behind  a  cur- 
tain or  screen. 

Refreshments  should  be  simple  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  If 
you  sit  at  one  table  there  are  many  clever 
cloths  and  napkins  of  crepe  paper  with 
witch  and  cat  and  goblin  designs  that  will 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  your  meal. 


The  Things  That  Counted. 


On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Hartman  put 
his  advertisement  in  The  Gazette  for  an 
errand  boy.  When  he  went  to  work  on 
Wednesday  morning,  he  found  six  boys 
waiting  at  his  office  door.  They  were 
standing  in  single  file  in  order  of  their  ar- 
rival. Mr.  Hartman  opened  the  door  and 
ushered  the  boys  in,  then  he  told  them 
to  be  seated  while  he  went  into  the  other 
room  and  looked  over  his  mail. 

It  seemed  hours  to  the  waiting  boys  be- 
fore he  announced.  "I'm  ready.  Who  was 
the  first  one  here?" 

"I  was,"  responded  Orrin  Phelps,  quick- 
ly. He  looked  rather  pityingly  at  the 
other  boys  as  he  thought  what  small 
chance  they  had  of  even  getting  a  word 
with  Mr.  Hartman.  He  felt  sure  he  would 
get  the  place,  and  he  was  planning  the 
great  things  he  would  do  with  the  two 
dollars  a  week  that  would  be  paid.  That 
was  the  reason  he  went  into  the  private 
room  with  such  a  confident  air.  The  door 
was  shut,  so  the  other  boys  didn't  know 
what  took  place,  but  Orrin  returned  with 
a  downcast  look  and  took  his  seat  again. 

Carl  Whitson  was  the  next,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  closed  the  door,  the  other  boys 
tinned  to  Orrin  with  the  question,  "What 
did  he  say?" 

"Not  much  of  anything.''  replied  Orrin, 
shortly;  "but  he  thought  1  wouldn't  do. 
He  asked  me  to  wail,  though,  so  perhaps 
there  is  some  chance  yet." 

In  a  very  short  time  Carl  reappeared, 
and  another  took  his  place  at  Mr.  Hart- 
man's  desk.  There  was  more  wonder- 
ment when  he  said  he  was  not  to  have  the 
place.  One  after  another  went  in  and  out 
with  the  same  answer,  "No,  you  won't 
suit  me." 

At  last  Percy  Lane  was  the  only  one 
left.  "He  won't  have  much  chance,"  said 
.lay  Wilson.  "His  coat  is  patched,  and  he 
has  too  freckled  a  face.  1  think  Mr.  Hart- 
man will  want  somebody  who  looks  nice." 

"1  wore  my  best  suit,"  confided  Cyrus 
King.  "Mother  said  I  could  wear  it  today, 
but  not  all  the  time." 

"I  think" — but  the  door  opened,  and 
Ned  Scott  never  said  what  he  thought. 

Percy  was  still  seated  by  the  desk,  and 
Mr.  Hartman  stood  in  the  doorway.  "I 
have  engaged  this  boy,"  as  he  indicated 
Percy.  "I  asked  you  boys  to  remain  so  1 
could  tell  you  my  reason  lor  not  taking 
any  of  you.  There  was  a  book  on  the  floor 
of  my  private  room,  but  none  of  you 
picked  it  up.  Two  went  around  it:  one 
stepped  over  it:  one  gave  it  a  kick  out  of 
the  way,  and  another  apparently  did  not 
see  it.  Percy  Lane  picked  it  up  and  placed 
it  on  my  desk.  That  action  showed  me 
he  would  be  neat.  His  clothes  show  that, 
too,  although  they  are  patched.  His  tie 
is  straight,  his  shoes  shiny,  his  hair  well 
brushed,  and  his  nails  clean.  You  boys 
look  yourselves  over  and  see  if  all  that  is 
true  of  you.  I  dropped  my  pencil,  but 
none  of  you  noticed  it;  you  let  me  get  it 
for  myself.  Percy  not  only  saw  it,  but  lie 
returned  il  to  me.  I  judged,  then,  that 
he  would  be  thoughtful  and  see  things  to 
do  without  being  told  every  time.  I  have 
told  you  boys  these  things  so  you  could 
be  more  careful  the  next  time  you  wished 
a  place.  I  put  the  book  on  the  floor  and 
dropped   my   pencil   on    purpose   to  test 

you,"  finished  Mr.  Hartman, 

The  boys  exchanged  surprised  glances. 
"]  didn't  think  little  things  like  those 
counted,"  said  Orrin  Phelps,  slowly.  "I 
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would  have  picked  the  book  up  if  I  had 
known  that,  for  I  saw  it." 

"Those  are  the  very  things  that  do 
count  with  me,"  responded  Mr.  Hartman, 
quietly.  "If  a  boy  is  careful  about  the 
little  things,  I  know  he  will  be  about  the 
big  ones.  It  is  the  little  things  that  show 
what  kind  of  boys  you  are,  so  you  want 
to  do  your  best  all  the  time,  even  in  the 
smallest  task." — Sarah  N.  M'Creery. 


Vinegar  Making. 

Circular  No.  9  from  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  gives  several  facts  in 
relation  to  the  source  and  manufacture 
of  vinegar  that  will  prove  timely  to  many 
orchardists.  In  discussing  the  source  the 
writer  says:-  "Vinegar  may  be  produced 
from  apple  juice,  grape  juice,  or,  in  gen- 
eral, fruit  juices  or  vegetable  juices  con- 
taining sugar,  or  grain  in  the  form  of  so- 
lution, or  simply  suitable  sugar  solutions. 
It  is  commonly  made  from  apple  juice, 
grape  juice,  malt  solutions,  suitable  sugar 
solutions,  or,  if  we  confine  our  minds  to 
the  immediate  acid  production,  it  would 
result  from  the  acid  fermentation  of  "hard 
cider,"  wine,  beer,  or  alcoholic  solutions 
coming  from  the  change  of  sugar  to  al- 
cohol. 

Fermentation — The  sugar  present  in  the 
fruit  or  vegetables  is  changed  by  yeasts 
(micro-organisms)  into  alcohol,  and  then 
this  alcohol  is  changed  by  bacteria  ( mi- 
cro-organisms )  into  acetic  acid  (the  acid 
of  vinegar).  These  steps  represent  the 
simple  changes. 

In  order  to  establish  the  proper  fermen- 
tation leading  to  a  good  vinegar  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  must  be  observed: 

The  juice,  whether  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
grain  in  the  form  of  solution  must  con- 
tain sugar  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pro- 
duce alcohol.  In  case  of  starch  as  in 
grain,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  starch 
into  a  sugar.  It  follows  that,  unless  the 
ripening  of  fruits  proceeds  to  the  point 
of  sugar  formation,  or  there  is  sugar  in 
vegetables,  or  the  starch  in  the  grain  is 
converted  into  sugar,  the  production  of 
vinegar  is  intercepted.  One  hundred  parts 
by  weight  of  sugar  should  yield  about  50 
parts  by  weight  of  acetic  acid. 

Yeast-cells  (organisms)  should  be  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  the 
first  stage  of  the  fermentation  and  give 
rise  to  alcohol  by  a  change  of  the  sugar. 
There  are  good  yeasts  and  bad  yeasts 
just  the  same  as  good  plants  and  bad 
plants.  To  make  good  vinegar,  a  good  and 
suitable  yeast  in  required.  Nature  fur- 
nishes this  yeast  many  times,  but  fre- 
quently only  an  unsuitable  yeast,  giving 
rise  to  an  undesirable  vinegar,  is  pro 
vided  by  natural  processes.  Old  vinegar 
barrels  in  which  good  vinegar  has  been 
produced  are  the  best.  New  barrels  of 
any  kind  should  be  washed  and  scalded. 
After  the  barrels  have  been  cooled,  the 
barrels  should  be  rinsed  with  a  little  good 
vinegar  or  mother-of-vinegar  before  the 
addition  of  the  juice. 

The  changes  taking  the  place  in  the 
production  of  vinegar  require  oxygen  of 
air,  accordingly  it  is  not  desirable  to  fill 
a  barrel  so  full  that,  there  is  not  an  ex 
tensive  surface  over  the  liquid,  the  juice. 
The  free  access  of  air  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  vinegar. 


Fall  Planting.  • 

October  and  November  are  the  two 
months  to  plant  most  flower  bulbs.  In 
California  the  best  way  to  secure  most  sat- 
isfactory growth  is  to  plant  the  bulbs  in 
moderately  damp  soil  and  let  the  winter 
rains  furnish  the  necessary  moisture.  The 
earliest  bloomers  if  planted  now,  are  the 
Narcissus,  which  should  furnish  blooms 
by  the  middle  of  .January.  Two  popular 
varieties  are  Paper  White  Narcissus  and 
Soliel  d'Or.  For  February  blooms  either 
Scillas,  Snowdrops,  or  Crocus,  may  be  de- 


pended upon.  Also  Freesias  will  be  found 
satisfactory  bulbs  to  plant  now  for  Jan- 
uary or  February  flowers.  Plant  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  some  variety  of  Tulips  for 
April  blooms— the  Gesneriana  is  a  good 
single  tulip,  with  long  stems.  The  early 
varieties  are  also  recommended  for  their 
bloom,  but  grow  very  short  stems. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  sweet  peas 
to  secure  good  growth  before  the  slugs 
become  a  menace.  Well  started  peas  be- 
fore the  rains  will  give  early  blooms. 

This  is  also  the  season  to  set  out  your 
pansy  beds  for  early  flowers.  In  the  Gold 
en  Gate  Park  seeds  for  the  pansy  beds 
have  already  been  planted. 


Household  Hints. 


Linen  turns  yellow  because  soap  has 
been  left  in  it  at  the  laundry  owing  to 
insufficient  rinsing. 

When  beating  eggs  be  sure  that  the 
whisk  is  clean,  for  any  grease  on  it  will 
prevent  the  eggs  from  frothing. 

Pumpkin  seeds  are  attractive  to  mice 
and  traps  baited  with  them  will  soon  de- 
stroy this  little  pest. 

Before  cooking  a  steak  dust,  it  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  brush  it  over  with 
cotton  seed  oil.  You  will  be  surprised 
what  an  improvement  this  treatment  will 
make. 

An  excellent  way  to  pad  the  edges  of 
doilies  or  centerpieces  before  button-hol- 
ing them  is  to  work  the  chain-stitch  in 
rather  coarse  cotton.  The  depth  of  the 
scallop  is  a  determining  factor  as  to  the 
size  of  the  thread  to  use. 

To  save  time  on  wash  day,  and  render 
the  clothes  line  quickly  and  easily  put  up 
and  taken  down,  have  rings  or  screw  eyes 
put  on  all  the  posts,  cut  the  clothes  line 
the  right  length,  and  on  each  end  fasten 
a  heavy  harness  snap. 

When  using  thread  to  crochet  or  knit, 
wind  the  thread  loosely  into  another  spool 
and  put  into  boiling  water.  This  shrinks 
the  thread,  and  it  will  not  afterwards 
shrink  and  give  the  lace  that  close  com- 
pact look  which  it  would  otherwise  have. 

A  garment  made  of  almost  any  material 
may  be  creamed  with  tea.  Make  the  tea 
strong  and  soak  the  garment  well  in  it. 
Iron  the  garment  before  it  dries  and  the 
color  will  be  a  pretty  cream.  The  tea 
does  not  streak  the  goods  as  coffee  does 
and  is  a  prettier  color  and  less  expensive 
than  the  creaming  substance  that  is 
bought. 

After  cooky  dough  has  been  prepared 
instead  of  using  a  cutter  in  the  old  way 
turn  out  part  of  the  dough  at  a  time  on 
bread  board  and  with  the  hand  roll  a 
long  round  roll  about  five  inches  thick. 
Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  in  small 
pieces  about  one-half  inch  thick;  place  in 
baking  pan  and  give  plenty  of  room  to 
swell  or  spread.  Will  bake  in  perfect 
shape  and  is  much  quicker. 


A  Good  Shampoo. 

There  is  no  better  shampoo  than  that 
made  by  beating  a  raw  egg  into  a  spoon- 
ful of  castile  soap  jelly  The  latter  is 
made  by  dissolving  soap  (to  any  quantity) 
in  boiling  water,  letting  the  mixture  stand 
where  it  will  keep  not,  but  not  cook,  un- 
til the  soap  is  dissolved.  When  cold  it 
will  be  thick.  This  keeps  indefinitely  un- 
til the  egg  is  put  in.  A  tablespoonful  of 
water  may  be  added  to  each  egg  and 
spoonful  of  soap  and  the  mixture  is  mas- 
saged over  the  scalp  and  hair  before  wash- 
ing in  clear  water. 


Plenty  of  Sleep  for  Little  Ones. 

In  these  days  of  hygienic  living  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  say.  "Put  the 
children  to  bed  early,"  but  to  those  who 
are  careless  about  a  bedtime  for  their 
little  ones  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of 


warning.  Many  mothers  would  say,  "My 
children  always  go  to  bed  early,"  but  these 
same  mothers  allow  the  little  ones  to  "sit 
up"  on  the  slightest  pretext — the  late  ar- 
rival of  a  guest  or  a  little  dinner  party — 
and  then  wonder  why  the  children  grow 
pale  and  nervous.  Plenty  of  sleep  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  says  Woman's  Life,  if 
the  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  free  from 
nervous  diseases  in  later  life.  Frequently 
the  school  work  is  blamed  for  the  child's 
ill  health,  when  in  reality  the  only  trouble 
is  want  of  regular  sleep. 


Explained. 

"Don't  you  want  your  nice  bread  and 
butter,  Anne?"  asked  her  father.  Anne 
shook  her  head.  "It's  a  shame  to  waste 
such  nice  bread  and  butter,"  continued 
her  father.  "I'll  eat  it  myself." 

Anne  watched  the  process  with  big 
eyes  and  a  look  of  expectancy  on  her 
face.  Finally,  when  the  last  mouthful 
had  disappeared,  Anne  asked:  "Papa,  did 
it.  tickle?" 

"Tickle!"  said  her  father.  "Why,  no. 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  thought  it  would  tickle,"  said  Anne. 
"It  had  a  long  hair  on  it." — The  Circle. 


For  Best  Blooms. 


Now  is  the  time  to  work  with  your 
chrysanthemums  to  secure  the  best  flow 
ers.  As  the  buds  begin  to  show  blooms 
give  them  a  generous  supply  of  water  at 
their  roots  and  apply  liquid-manure  once 
a  week.  When  large  flowers  are  desired, 
thin  out  the  flower-buds  to  one  bud  to 
each  stalk  and  see  that  the  stems  are  well 
secured  by  being  tied  to  light  stalks  to 
prevent  them  being  blown  about  by  the 
autumn  wind. 


The  Young  Idea. 

The  following  are  some  gems  culled 
from  the  examination  papers  of  one  of 
our  public  schools: 

"Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  the  two  lar- 
gest volcanoes." 

"The  office  of  the  gastric  juice  is  situ- 
ated in  the  stomach." 

"Queen  Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  queens 
of  England.  She  was  famous  for  her 
fondness  for  chivalry  and  cavalry  and 
other  wild  game." 

"Isthmus  is  a  place  across  which  to 
build  a  canal." 

"A  mountain  range  is  a  very  large 
cook  stove." 

"Drink  is  the  curse  of  mankind,  and 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  doctors' 
conclusions  in  cases  of  sickness." 

"The1  chief  exports  of  Russia  are  Rus- 
sian sables  and  immigrants." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Pluck  and  Luck. 

One  constant  element  of  luck 
Is  genuine  solid  old  Teutonic  pluck. 
Stick  to  your  aim;   the  mongrel's  hold 
will  slip ; 

But  only   crowbars   loose   the  bulldog's 
grip. 

Small  though  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never 
yields 

Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of 
the  fields. 

— Oliver   Wendell  Holmes. 


I.EARN  WIRELESS  AND  It .  It .  TBI- 
I'KiRAI'HY!  Shortage  of  fully  10,000  op- 
erators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  ex- 
tensive "wireless"  developments;  we  op- 
erate  under  direct  supervision  of  tele- 
graph officials  and  positively  place  all 
students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. NAT'Ij  TELEGRAPH  INST..  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  Memphis.  Daven- 
port. Ia.,  Columbus.  S.  C,  Portland.  Ore. 


,  ALAMEDfl 
"lONEEH  Carpet Cleanihcc 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  Prom  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State 

J.  A.  OSTERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Ca.1. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


READ  

ARIZONA,  THE  17th  STAR*  by  Governor  Richard  E.  Sloan 
FREMONT  AND  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 


In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  IS  cents. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  19,  1910. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  over  the  State  seems 
lo  be  very  quiet.  The  Sutter  County 
Farmer  speaking  of  conditions  in  Sutter 
county  says  there  Is  nothing  much  doing 
in  the  grain  market  at  present.  Wheat  is 
quoted  at  $1.35  and  $1.40  per  cental,  and 
with  very  few  sales.  The  market  con 
dit ion  around  San  Francisco  is  not  bet- 
ter than  in  the  interior.  The  San  Fran 
cisco  market  today  presents  a  bad  market 
to  sell  Into,  on  account  of  the  large  of 
I ciings  both  from  the  interior  and  from 
the  northern  States.  This  has  a  tendency 
to  force  prices  downward. 

California  Club   $1.50  @l.57 

Bonora    1.70  @1.75 

White  Australian    1.60  ©4.67% 

Northern  Club    1.52 '-j  ft  1.57 

Northern  Bluestem    1.00  @1.67% 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

Turkey  Red    1.55  @1.60 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  much  steadier 
than  the  wheat  and  conditions  from  the 
barley  centers  are  reported  to  look  much 
brighter  than  they  did  two  weeks  ago. 
In  Sutter  county  at  the  present  time  buy- 
ers are  offering  from  S5  to  90  cents  a  cen- 
tal, but  the  farmers  refuse  to  sell  at  that 
price. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.02%@1.07% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   97%@1.00 

Common  Feed    90    @  95 

Chevalier    1.30  ©1.37% 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  shows  very  little  change 
over  last  week.  There  is  a  good  supply 
on  hand  and  the  buyers  are  not  in  a 
great  hurry  to  lay  in  a  supply. 

Red  Feed   $1.35  @1.45 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.50  @1.60 

Black    1.30  @L55 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  very  quiet  due  to 
large  crops  over  the  middle  west.  The 
production  of  Egyptian  corn  in  Kings 
county  this  year  was  much  lighter  than 
last.  In  1909,  25,000  bags  of  Egyptian 
corn  were  produced  in  Kings  county  while 
this  year  only  18,000  bags  were  harvested, 
but  the  price  this  year  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  in  1909. 

Small  Round  Yellow  $1.75  ©1.82% 

Eastern  Yellow    1 .67 '  _. @  1.72  < - 

Eastern  White    l.47%@1.55% 

Egyptian  White    1.50  (5)1.57% 

Brown    1.60  @1.85 

RYE. 

The  rye  market  is  practically  nominal, 
there  being  very  few  sales  made  or  trad- 
ing in  any  form  going  on. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  a  bit  unsettled  at 
present.  The  production  over  the  State 
is  as  large  as  was  expected.  The  recent 
rains  did  very  little  damage  to  the  beans 
in  any  section  of  California.  Along  the 
Sacramento  river  where  the  rains  were 
heaviest  the  beans  were  not  hurt  in  the 
least.  Reports  from  Ventura  place  the 
loss  at  5  per  cent. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   $4.75  @5.10 

Blackeyes    5.50  @5.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  @4.50 

Garvanzos    2.25  #2.40 

Horse  Beans   1.75  (5)2.00 

Small  Whites    3.25  ®>3.35 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Limas    4.50  #4.75 

Pea    4.25  @4.50 

Pink    4.5.0  @4.75 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

SEEDS. 

SEEDS. 

This  market  shows  no  change  over  last 
week.  The  demand  for  mustard  seed  is 
very  strong  and  holders  of  this  seed  are 
making  good  money. 


Alfalfa    19    @20  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    3%@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5%c 

Hemp    3    @  3%c 

Mlllett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5'/4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75@3.75 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  is  very  quiet  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  wheat  market  and  the 
tendency  is  downward. 

Cal.  Family  Exthas  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras                    5.60  (5)6.00 

Superfine                          4.40  @4.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  in  San  Francisco 
have  fallen  off  considerably  in  the  last 
week.  This  Is  especially  true  of  grain 
hay.  The  heaviest  arrivals  have  been  in 
alfalfa,  which  is  sold  very  rapidly.  The 
town  trade  is  very  quiet,  although  ship- 
ping to  outside  points  is  picking  up  con- 
siderably. There  is  no  activity  at  all  in 
the  country  and  holders  of  hay  have  it 
under  cover  so  that  they  are  not  forced 
to  send  it  into  the  market,  as  was  the 
policy  prior  to  the  rains.  These  farmers 
who  have  their  hay  protected  are  looking 
to  better  prices  in  the  near  future  as  the 
consumers  who  have  been  going  on  in  a 
hand  to  mouth  policy  will  soon  have  to 
come  through  and  lay  in  their  winter  sup- 
ply. 

Choice  Wheat   $11.00@>13.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50©  12.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50(5)11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00(513.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
This  market  has  stopped  its  upward 
climb.    The  prices  in  many  of  the  com- 
modities are  almost  prohibitive,  and  are 
forcing  the  farmers  to  use  cheaper  foods. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00(5)20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    36.00@37.00 

Middlings  *35.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.5O@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  vegetable  market  is  very  strong 
at  the  present  time  and  tomatoes  are 
coming  In  in  large  quantities.  The  ef- 
fect has  been  that  this  commodity  is  be- 
ing cut  in  price  in  order  to  effect  clear- 
ances. Most  of  the  tomatoes  are  being 
sent  to  the  canneries  who  are  in  no  hur- 
ry to  pay  top  prices  for  the  goods.  The 
recent  warm  weather  has  helped  the  mar- 
ket for  beans  and  peas,  while  green  pep- 
pers are  very  weak  due  to  large  supplies 
coining  in  from  all  sections. 


Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  lb  

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  large  box  .... 

Egg  Plant,  per  box  

Cucumbers,  per  box  

Summer  Squash,  per  box. 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage,  per  ctl  

Green  Corn,  per  sack.... 

Green  Peppers,  per  box.. 

Carrots   

Okra.  per  box  

POTATOES. 
This  market  is  quiet  with  fairly  large 
arrivals.  Sweet  potatoes  at  Merced  are 
bringing  $1.50  per  crate.  Salinas  Bur- 
banks  are  in  good  demand  for  outside 
shipments. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$1.45@  1.60 

River  Whites,  per  box   65(5  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.90©  2.25 

Oregon  Burbanks   1.37.%@1.42% 


1.05@ 

1.15 

4c 

3@ 

6c 

65  @ 

75c 

25  @ 

45c 

M)fi 

60c 

60® 

75c 

75ft 

1.00 

3(5 

6c 

60  ft 

90c 

1. 50  ft 

2.00 

::nft 

55c 

65@ 

75c 

35(5 

40c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little 
California  stock  coming  into  the  local 
market.  Most  of  the  poultrymen  have 
gotten  rid  of  their  old  poultry  by  this 
time  and  only  have  very  young  laying 
stock  on  hand.  The  East  is  supplying  the 
California  market  with  poultry  at  pres 
ent.  The  demand  for  fat  hens,  full  grown 
young  roosters,  and  broilers  is  very  good. 
Also  young  ducks  and  geese  are  in  ex- 
cellent demand.  Turkeys  have  just  com 
menced  to  arrive  in  large  quantities  and 
they  are  holding  up  very  well  with  price 
good  for  heavy  stock. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00ft  3.50 

Small  broilers    2.50ftj  3.00 

Fryers    4.00ft)  5.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    ti.50@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00ft)  6. no 

Old  Roosters    4.0l)ft  5.00 

Young  Roosters    r>.50@  0.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50ft)  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00ft  8.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb   22@  28c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  continues  very 
strong.  There  is  especially  heavy  de- 
mand for  strictly  fine  table  butter.  Stor- 
age stock  and  poor  butter  on  the  other 
hand  is  very  difficult  to  sell  and  handlers 
are  having  trouble  getting  rid  of  this 
inferior  stuff. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   35%C 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    29  c 

EGGS. 

The  demand  for  fresh  ranch  eggs  is  very 
steady  with  cold  storage  coming  in  as  a 
second  consideration.  The  young  poultry 
has  commenced  to  lay  and  with  a  result 
that  the  market  is  being  fairly  well 
stocked  with  small  eggs. 

California  (extras!,  per  do/.   45  c 

Firsts    42  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30  c 

CHEESE. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17  c 

Firsts    15%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16%C 


1910. 
2501... 

289  :r, 

2,517  Vt 
1,552% 
2,354 
3,993'^ 
1,377 
15 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  California  Fruit  Distributors  re- 
port for  the  last  week  says  that  the  ship- 
ments have  fallen  off  to  date  over  those 
of  last  year.  To  same  date  1909  12,749 
carloads  were  sent  out  while  this  year 
there  has  been  only  12,522.    The  yearly 

summary  is  as  follows: 

1  !)()!). 

Cherries    249 % 

Apricots    209% 

Peaches   2,599  Vi 

Plums   1,526 'A 

Pears   2,630  V, 

Grapes   4.117 

Apples   1.130'/, 

Miscellaneous  .  15% 
The  Fruit  Distributors  Market  Report 
says  that  winter  pears  will  continue  to 
go  forward  in  small  volume  until  next 
week  when  shipments  are  expected  to 
close. 

Grapes. — Reports  from  Napa  say  that 
the  rain  of  last  week  did  very  little  dam 
age  to  the  wine  grapes  of  that  section. 
Reports  from  Porterville  are  to  the  effect 
that  Emperor  grapes  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity this  year  in  that  locality  and  have 
commenced  to  go  out  in  large  amounts. 
So  far  there  has  been  very  little  shipping 
of  these  grapes  from  Fresno.  A  dispatch 
from  Sutter  county  says  that  wine  grapes 
are  quoted  from  $11  for  the  best  quality 
down  to  $7  for  the  cheaper  grapes.  A  dis- 
patch from  Gilroy  says  there  are  still 
many  grapes  hanging  on  the  vines.  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  speaking  of  the  damage 
to  Tokays,  says:  "Immense  damage  has 
been  done  to   the  grape  crops  by  the 


rains,  according  to  prominent  fruit  deal 
ers,  who  declare  that  the  shipment  of 
from  300  to  400  carloads  of  Tokays  has 
been  stopped. 

"J.  L.  Nagle,  of  the  California  Fruit 
Fxchange.  stated  today' 

"  1  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  last 
rains  that  about  3<m  cars  of  Tokays  will 
not  be  picked,  or  if  they  are  picked  they 
will  not  go  out  of  the  State  but  will  be 
shipped  to  the  wineries.  The  Cornichons 
and  Kmperors  are  not  affected,  being  a 
tougher  grape,  but  the  Tokay  crop  has 
been  completely  knocked  out.  The  Em- 
peror  crop  in  the  Fresno  district  is  re- 
ported to  be  light,  and  also  of  poor  quality 
on  account  of  heavy  mildew  having  de- 
veloped earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  frost  will  follow  the  rain 
in  the  Fresno  district  and  this  would 
serve  to  destroy  the  Emperor  crop  com- 
pletely.' 

"Nagl'.'  also  said  that  except  in  individ- 
ual instances  the  grape  crop  had  not  been 
of  as  high  quality  this  year  as  usual.  The 
exception  was  noted  in  the  Florin  district, 
where  it  has  been  the  most  successful  in 
ten  years.  As  a  result  of  the  shipment  of 
175  carloads  the  Florin  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  netted  over  $200,000." 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors'  report 
says  that  grape  shipments  for  this  week 
show  a  falling  off  of  over  70  cars  and  for 
the  coming  week  the  decline  will  prob- 
ably be  considerably  larger.  There  are 
not  a  large  number  of  Tokays  left  in 
the  State,  but  the  supply  of  Cornichons 
and  Emperors  will  be  ample  for  sotn»  time 
to  come  as  not  many  have  been  shipped 
up  to  the  present  time. 

On  account  of  the  light  crop  of  grapes 
over  the  State  the  Fresno  Republican 
predicts  that  the  wine  output  of  that  sec- 
tion will  be  short  some  26%  and  it  pre- 
dicts that  the  second  Muscat  crop  will  be 
some  33',  short. 

The  local  fruit  market  has  commenced 
to  fall  off  considerably.  The  cantaloupes 
are  so  green  that  they  cannot  be  disposed 
of  even  at  lowest  prices.  The  figs  and 
grapes  are  showing  the  effects  of  the 
rain  and  are  bringing  lower  prices  ex- 
cepting when  in  excellent  condition.  Ap- 
ples and  pears  are  very  dull  with  prac- 
tically no  sales  to  speak  of.  Watermelons 
are  a  glut  on  the  market,  and  they  have 
reached  the  limit.  The  berries  have  been 
in  very  bad  condition  of  late  on  account 
of  the  rains  and  are  being  sold  to  the  can- 
neries. 

Grapes — Seedless,  per  box...$  LOO'S/  LIS 

Wine  Grapes,  per  ton   I0.00@16.08, 

Isabellas,  per  crate   75ft  LM 

Muscat,  per  box   1.00ft  1.50 

Tokay,  per  box   75ft  9« 

Black,   per  box   40ft  SOc 

Apples,  per  oox — 

Newtown    1.00(6  I4fl 

Other  varieties  > . 
Fancy  Red,  1  tier 
Belleflenr   

Strawberries,  per  chest.. 


!.-)ft  60c 

'.toft  1.25 

75  ft  90c 

4.00ft  5.00 

Raspberries                                1.00  ft"  6.00 

5ft  9c 

50@  85c 

.".oft  1.00 

75ft  1.00 

50  ft  1.00 

1.20ft  1.50 

70  ft  1.50 

50©  65c 


Huckleberries,  per  lb. 
Peaches,  large  box.... 

Plums,  per  box   

Quinces,  per  box   

Pears,  per  box   

Winter  Nelis  Pears... 
Figs,  Black,  per  box.  . 

White   

Watermelons,  per  doz   l.ODft  2.25 

Cantaloupes,  per  box   50ft  1.25 

Pomegranates,  per  box    75ft  1.50 

I  Hi  I  K I )  FRUIT. 
The  recent  rains  around  Fresno  found 
a  few  trays  out.  but  did  considerable 
damage  to  those  that  were  stacked.  On 
account  of  the  muggy  weather  there  is  a 
liability  of  many  of  the  raisins  mildewing. 
The  Fresno  Republican,  speaking  of  the 
local  raisin  market,  says  while  reports 
from  the  East  show  thai  the  trade  is  hold- 
ing off  and  doing  enough  onlv  to  meet  the 
actual  requirements,  some  of  the  packers 
are  quoting  6  cents  for  fancy  seed  which 
is  on  the  basis  of  3  cents  sweat  box.  If 
the  advancing  price  had  reached  the  mark 
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of  31/!'  cents  it  is  estimated  that  between 
25,000  and  30,000  tons  of  raisins  will  go 
forward  this  month.  All  this  is  the  new 
crop.  The  present  indications  show  that 
50%  of  the  present  crop  has  been  already 
sold  to  the  packers.  George  Robinson, 
county  statistician  for  Fresno,  gives  out 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
raisin  crop: 

"In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  buyers  to 
force  prices  down  so  as  to  increase  the 
demand  from  foreign  markets,  grow- 
ers do  not  feel  disposed  to  sell  their  stuff 
at  lower  prices  than  those  paid  up  to  this 
date,  thinking  that  when  buyers  abroad 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  will 
not  reach  18,000  tons,  they  will  change 
their  minds,  inasmuch  as  the  crops  at 
Smyrna  and  Greece  are  also  short  and 
can  only  be  got  at  high  price. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  season  we  point- 
ed out  the  abnormal  circumstances,  and 
foresaw  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
crop  the  powers  would  be  obliged  to  ask 
for  high  prices,  as  it  has  happened,  the 
efforts  made  to  produce  a  fall  in  price 
have  failed.  In  a  few  days  the  market 
has  risen  up  to  2.50  pesetas  with  a  firm 
tendency,  and  this  rise  is  more  than  jus- 
tified because  the  crop  which  was  esti- 
mated at  first  at  18,000  tons  will  scarcely 
reach  16,000.  Owing  to  the  long  period  of 
bad  weather  a  good  deal  of  the  fruit  still 
on  the  vines  has  become  rotten,  and  con- 
sequently a  total  loss,  and  the  grapes  ly- 
ing on  the  drying  grounds  have  greatly 
lost  in  quality,  so  that  good  sound  stuff 
to  be  exported  to  the  English  market  will 
be  very  scarce  this  year." 

The  J.  B.  Inderrienden  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  written  the  Fresno  Republican  why 
the  raisin  and  dried  fruit  business  of  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  inactive: 

"Firstly,  the  trade  have  bought  in  very 
fair  volume,  while  not  speculatively,  have 
anticipated  their  fairly  full  requirements 
for  some  time  to  come. 

"Secondly,  as  soon  as  the  buying  let  up 
the  markets  have  weakened,  although  the 
statistical  situation  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
There  is  no  reason  excepting  one  that  we 
know  of  why  the  output  of  raisins  in  Cal- 
ifornia this  year  should  not  be  marketed 
at  good  prices.  The  one  exception  we  re- 
fer to  is  that  if  the  growers  continue  to 
feel  they  must  necessarily  sell  their  en- 
tire crop  within  a  period  of  sixty  or  ninety 
days  from  harvesting  time,  how  can  they 
reasonably  expect  to  market  their  output 
advantageously? 

"The  attitude  of  the  growers  and  pack- 
ers in  pressing  the  sale  of  their  product 
after  the  trade's  first  and  early  require- 
ments are  supplied  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  tendency  to  have  a  discouraging  effect 
in  eastern  merchants  anticipating  later 
requirements.  Invariably  the  lowering  of 
markets  restricts  the  purchases  rather 
than  encourages  them." 

The  local  dried  fruit  market  is  very 
quiet  as  the  buyers  are  handilng  old  or- 
ders at  the  present  time.  The  prune  mar- 
ket is  in  fairly  good  shape  with  only 
the  large  sizes  such  as  30's  and  60's  being 
bought  up.  Raisins  are  very  quiet  and 
ipricots  and  peaches  are  in  the  same  con- 
lition. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7y2@  8  c 

Pigs,  blacg    4i4(5>  4M>c 

Pigs,  white    5    @  6y2c 

\.pricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13y2@14  c 

Caches    5%®  6y2c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5y2c 

30s,  premium  of  iy2c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Jears    9    @13  c 

talsins— 

joose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3y2@  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3y2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  Los  Angeles  correspondent  writes 
s  that  valencias  are  now  at  the  top  notch 
f  the  season.  On  Monday  of  this  week 
ine  cars  were  offered  in  the  New  York 
mrket  and  many  lines  sold  at  from  $7 


to  $8  a  box.  The  market  opened  up  very 
strong  and  active  and  prices  held  an  up 
ward  trend  to  the  close.  The  outlook  is 
very  favorable  for  a  continuation  of  this 
strong  demand  and  the  best  fruit  will 
probably  bring  even  more  money  later  in 
the  season. 

Orders  for  new  navels  are  not  coming 
in  very  strongly.  A  broker  stated  yes- 
terday that  he  had  been  quoting  any  part 
of  100  cars  of  Tulare  county  fruit  for 
shipment  beginning  November  1  at  $1.75 
cash,  with  no  takers  so  far.  Some  Orange 
county  and  Pomona  fruit  has  been  sold 
for  shipment  by  December  5  at  $1.35  cash 
a  box,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any 
more  stock  in  Orange  county  right  now 
for  less  than  $1.40  to  $1.50  a  box.  Some 
Kiverside  navels  are  held  at  $1.65  cash, 
while  other  shippers  say  that  they  are 
expecting  $1.85.  No  price  has  yet  been 
talked  of  for  Redlands  navels  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Lemons  are  exceptionally  strong  and 
there  is  an  inquiry  for  lemons  at  this 
time.  The  packers  say  that  they  have 
not  fruit  to  fill  one-half  the  inquiries,  and 
for  what  stock  they  have  they  are  expect- 
ing $5  to  $6  a  box.  The  foreign  lemons 
available  for  the  next'  thirty  days  only 
amount  to  7000  boxes,  as  against  26,000 
boxes  at  this  time  last  year  and  12,000 
boxes  in  1908. 

Some  Florida,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica 
oranges  are  selling  in  the  far  East  and 
on  Monday  Jamaicas  sold  as  high  as  $4 
a  box  for  the  best  and  $3  for  second 
grade. 

Oranges  in  the  south  are  sizing  up  well 
and  a  faint  color  is  beginning  to  appear. 
Many  split  oranges  are  to  be  noticed  in 
all  sections,  what  percentage  per  tree  is 
hard  to  guess,  but  this  feature  will  have 
same  bearing  on  the  total  fruit  shipped. 
Packers  and  growers  in  general  are  in- 
clined to  protest  at  the  figures  for  the 
total  crop,  50,000  cars,  that  have  been  re- 
cently given  out,  saying  that  the  fruit 
is  mostly  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  where 
it  shows,  while  in  1908,  the  big  year,  the 
oranges  were  largely  on  the  inside.  They 
state  that  there  will  be  no  more  fruit 
than  there  was  that  year. 

The  recent  hot  weather  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  helped  the  citrus  fruit  market 
considerably.  Lemons  are  very  strong. 
Reports  from  the  Butte  County  Citrus 
Association  are  to  tne  effect  that  picking 
will  start  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  size  of  the  fruit  this  year  will  make 
up  for  the  quantity,  which  is  not  up  to 
last  year's  output. 
Oranges — 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy. $  3.00@  4.00 

Choice    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    3.50@  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.50@  6.00 

Standard    2.50@  3.00 

Limes   '.   6.50@  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00@  3.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  walnut  market  is  very  strong  and 
handlers  are  having  no  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  the  stock.  Reports  from  Sutter 
county  are  to  the  effect  that  almonds  are 
bringing  from  13  to  15  cents  a  pound  in 
that  locality.  The  Consular  report  from 
Sicily  shows  that  the  almond  crop  is  very 
small  in  every  section.  The  demand  for 
hard-shell  almonds  over  California  is 
very  strong  and  growers  are  having  no 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  them.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  quoted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange: 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16y2c 

IXL    15y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14y2c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y2c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition it  has  been  in  for  some  time.  The 
demand  for  clear  white  comb  honey  is 
very  good  and  all  arrivals  meet  ready 
sales. 

Comb— White    14    @18  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ....    8i/>@  9M>c 

Light  Amber    7    @  8  c 

Amber    4'/2@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27'/a@30  c 

Dark    23    @25  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  very  quiet.  Accord- 
ing to  the  late  consular  report  the  hop 
crop  in  England  is  very  short  and  they 


will  be  forced  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  for  supplies.  The  price  in  Ger- 
many at  the  present  time,  where  the  hop 
crop  has  been  very  good,  ranges  from  $18 
to  $31  for  110  pounds.  The  world's  hop 
crop  for  1910  is  17,913,000  pounds.  Last 
year  the  crop  was  10,500,000. 
1910  contracts    12y2@16y2c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 
Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8y2@  9  c 

Cows    8    @  8y2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9M>@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y2c 

Lambs    11  @liy2s 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13y2c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Beef  still  continues  very  strong,  with 
finished  animals  hard  to' get,  as  most  of 
the  stockmen  are  holding  off  for  better 
prices  later  on.  The  demand  for  light 
calves  is  very  hard  to  fill,  as  the  growers 
seem  to  realize  that  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  beef  later  on  and  are  holding 
onto  them.  The  hog  market  remains 
about  the  same,  with  light  stuff  being  in 
excellent  demand  and  bringing  top  prices. 
The  sheep  market  is  rather  quiet  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  expected  that  in 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  it  will  take 
a  jump,  as  the  price  of  beef  is  forcing 
many  to  eat  mutton. 

The  sheep  market  at  the  present  time 
is  not  very  promising,  but  those  in  posi- 
tion to  know  say  that  they  expect  a  very 
nigh  price  for  sheep  in  February  and 
March.  A  dispatch  from  Colusa  says  that 
1100  hogs  were  recently  bought  at  that 
place  at  $20  apiece.  A  dispatch  from  Oak 
dale  says  that  a  shipment  of  100  head  of 
steers  averaged  $50  in  price. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   5    @  514c 

No.  2    5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4    @  4y>c 

No.  2    3    @  3y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V±@  2y2c 

Calves:   i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5y±@  5y2c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  100-150  lbs.    9    @  9V4c 

150  to  250  lbs   9V4c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4Vl@  4y2c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    4    @  4J4c 

Lambs    6    @  6 '4  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  dead  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  pick 
up  snortly  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
cotton.  Cotton  at  the  present  time  is 
selling  for  the  highest  price  that  it  has 
been  in  years.  This  should  have  its  effect 
on  wool,  and  the  woolmen  should  get  their 
just  dues  on  this  commodity. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free   9    @11  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   7    @10  c 

Northern    7    @10  c 

Southern    15  @17y2c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  quiet,  with  a  large 

supply  of  stock  on  hand,  as  the  country 

is  being  pretty  well  cleaned  up  of  old 

hides  at  the  present  time. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  .  10y2c 

Medium    9y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  .  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  C 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9  c 

Kip    ioy2c 

Veal    15V2c 

Calf    15y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18y2c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  Livermore  Herald,  speaking  of 
some  recent  sales  held  in  that  locality, 
says  at  the  Gomez  sale  19  head  of  horses 
were  sold.  One  span  of  three-year-olds 
brought  $425  and  a  span  of  four-year-olds 
brought  $475.  A  pair  of  suckling  colts, 
the  first  of  the  get  of  a  famous  Belgian 
stallion,  was  sold  for  $140;  neither  of 
these  colts  had  high-class  dams.  At  an- 
other sale,  a  three-year-old  filley  brought 


$250,  while  a  suckling  filley  sold  for  $100, 
which  was  the  highest  priced  suckling  of 
the  season.  At  still  another  sale  seven 
head,  consisting  of  two  yearlings,  two 
two-year-olds,  two  three-year-olds  and  a 
five-year-old,  brought  $1257.50,  or  a  frac- 
tion less  than  $180  a  head. 

The  horse  market  around  San  Fran- 
cisco remains  about  the  same,  with  ex- 
cellent demand  for  well-boned  dray  horses 
and  delivery  animals. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   2000250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  very  strong  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  con- 
struction companies  which  are  selling 
their  animals  at  the  present  time  are  get- 
ting the  same  if  not  better  prices  than 
they  paid  in  the  early  spring  when  feed 
was  cheaper. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs  '   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  new  advertisement  in  this  issue  will 
be  noticed  from  H.  Kempf,  announcing 
his  season's  offerings.  Mr.  Kempf  is  the 
successor  to  P.  Ludeman,  who  for  a  long 
number  of  years  was  the  owner  of  the  Pa- 
cific Nurseries,  which  have  an  enviable 
reputation  with  growers.  Our  readers 
should  give  the  new  owner  the  same  cor- 
dial support  accorded  the  Pacific  Nur- 
series in  past  years. 


Luther  Burbank  advertises  his  new 
"Patagonia"  strawberries  in  this  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  An  announce- 
ment of  this  kind  from  Mr.  Burbank  will 
create  considerable  stir  among  berry 
growers.  We  would  advise  those  want- 
ing some  of  the  new  variety  of  berries  to 
write  at  once. 


Never  tease  or  teach  the  young  colt 
tricks  or  frighten  him.  His  actions  on 
such  occasions  may  be  funny  at  the  time, 
but  the  after  results  are  usually  far 
from  funny.  For  instance,  I  know  of  a 
case  where  a  farmer  lad  thought  he  would 
scare  the  wits  out  of  a  colt  by  jumping 
out  at  it  just  as  it  was  entering  the  sta- 
ble door.  He  accomplished  his  purpose 
all  right,  but  it  was  months  after  that  be- 
fore the  colt  could  be  induced  again  to 
enter  that  door  of  its  own  free  will.  Be- 
gin to  teach  the  colt  customary  words  of 
command  while  he  is  yet  young.  If  you 
spend  time  enough  with  him  he  will  learn 
whoa,  back,  gee,  haw,  etc.  Always  speak 
to  him  in  a  plain,  natural  tone;  be  dis- 
tinct in  expressions  and  never  yell  or 
scream  at  him.  This  only  scares  him  and 
makes  him  nervous,  thus  doing  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  A  colt  can  be  spoiled  by 
yelling  at  him  just  as  quickly  as  by  us- 
ing a  whip  too  freely.  Speak  quietly, 
but  firmly. 


"Waiter,  is  this  a  stale  or  a  fresh  fish 
that  you  have  brought  me?" 
"Can't  you  tell,  sir?" 
"No." 

"Well,  then,  what  difference  does  it 
make?" 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  Bent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL.  PRESS  ninti  • 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  la 
the  State  to  nollclt  for  aubacrlbtlona.  Good 
commlmloni  allowed.  Write  na  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neceasary  paper*, 
blanka  and  laatructloaa.  Yon  can  make 
c»o<i  money  with  a  little  effart. 
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THAT  TRACTS 


PRICE  $1750 

Owing  to  the  special  construction  of  the  drive  wheels  this 
machine  will  give  more  draw-bar  pull  with  less  weight  on  the 
drivers  than  is  possible  with  round  cleated  wheels,  and  what  is 
just  as  important,  it  will  not  roll  and  pack  the  ground  when  used 
on  plowed  land. 

It  is  equipped  with  a  30  B.H.P.  engine  mounted  low  on  the 
frame,  eliminating  practically  all  vibration.  This  engine  is  built 
specially  for  traction  service  and  is  of  very  simple  and  durable 
construction,  easy  to  operate,  and  cheap  to  maintain. 

In  ordinary  plowing  this  outfit  will  easily  plow  an  acre  an 
hour,  pulling  four  furrows  and  using  less  than  3  gallons  of  dis- 
tillate per  acre.  The  engine  can  also  be  run  stationary  for  pump- 
ing water  or  any  other  purpose. 

For  further  information  write  for  circular  to 

JOHNSON  TRACTOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  210  Well*  Fargo  Hdg..  Portland.  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Dank  Due.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE   BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  BrlO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PA1ENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  Its 
water-sealed  stutliug  box- prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  is  popular  and 

inex  pensive. 

Writt  fur  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 


The 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  660  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  In  1  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Oet 
our  prices.   Address  Department  K. 

Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Kchai.  Pkkss. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Method*  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE  FOR  15  YEARS 


THE  POPULAR 

GREASE 
OF  THE  WEST. 

COMES  IN 
A  BLUE  PAIL. 


HUB 

(brand) 

AXLE 
GREASE 


THE  RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD  Or  MERIT 

IN  EVERY  CITY, 
TOWN  AND  HAMLET 
West  of  the  Rockies. 


Ask  your  Dealer.    He  is  selling  it. 

THE  BRIN1NST00L  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


iJS,wd.e,red  <-'»u»tlc  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Rest  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  ft  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I  1  J»-,J 

CVIl  Hi  STTtt  £  TS  '  V  ?  QM& 
■H*«ANCISC0,CAL.  e^jji 


Big  §B 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
'threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
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Fortieth  Year. 


Sixty  Years  of  Rainfall  in 
California. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Alexander 
(i.  McAdie,  Professor  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

In  no  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  are  seasonal 
rainfalls  more  closely  watched  and  studied  than 
in  California.  There  are  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  departures  from  normal  con- 
ditions are  followed  with  interest  ;  but  there  is  no 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


activities  and  industries  of  the  State  are  bound 
up  witli  and  directly  dependent  upon  the  seasonal 
rainfall  and  the  resulting  supply  of  water. 

Not  without  reason  then. do  our  people  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  beginning  of  each  rainy  season  take 
an  interest  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the 
rains  and  try  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  im- 
pending season. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  of  seasonal  rain- 
fall first  came  into  prominence  during  a  period  of 
drought,  the  dry  seasons  of  1897-8.  and  1  SMS-!), 


again  by  eager  but  poorly  informed  persons  who 
think  they  have  found  the  secret  of  seasonal  fore- 
casting. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  regular  sequence  of 
wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
because  while  law  is  supreme  in  meteorology  as 
elsewhere  and  our  storms  develop,  move  and  dis- 
appear in  accordance  with  physical  laws  under- 
stood in  part,  there  are  too  many  independent  va- 
riables entering  into  the  problem  of  rain  forma- 
tion and  the  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  of 

SAN  DIEGO. 


Sixty  Years  of  Rainfall  at  Two  Widely  Separated  Points  in  the  Coast  Region  of  California. 


listrict  where  an  excess  or  deficiency  in  rainfall 
iicans  more  or  is  more  directly  and  vitally  con- 
lected  with  the  welfare  of  the  community  than 
n  our  own  California.  The  history  of  each  year's 
ainfall  is  written  in  the  crop  yield  and  in  our 
material  prosperity.  If  rain  falls  in  sufficient 
unount  within  seasonal  limits  and  is  well  distrib- 
ited  as  to  time  and  amount,  a  good  year  based 
ipon  abundant  crop  yield  may  be  anticipated.  On 
he  other  hand,  scanty  rainfall  or  even  an  aver- 
age rainfall  badly  distributed  means  poor  har- 
rests  and  their  consequences.  As  agriculture  un- 
lerlies  commercial  prosperity,  it  is  plain  that  the 


when  there  was  a  widespread  uneasiness  among 
our  people  and  a  general  misapprehension  that  the 
climate  was  permanently  changing.  The  charts 
conclusively  show  that  such  dry  periods  were  only 
incidental  and  gave  no  true  indication  of  a  per-! 
raanent  change.  Indeed,  it  was  made  plain  that 
there  was  every  reason  for  expecting  a  return  to 
normal  conditions. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  forecast  with  any  de- 
cree of  certainty  the  coming  season  ;  but  the  care- 
ful student  can  detect  in  these  records  certain  sea- 
sonal trends.  lie  can  also  more  intelligently  re- 
fute  the   hasty   conclusions  put    forth    now  and 


the  air  to  allow  us  to  hope  for  a  regular  and  easy 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  plain  from  the 
charts  that  an  abnormal  wet  month  is  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  another  of  the  same  character; 
or  in  other  words,  rainy  periods  are  of  unequal 
length.  No  one  can  predict  from  the  existence 
of  one  dry  month  in  winter  that  the  balance  of  the 
season  will  be  dry.  All  that  we  can  say  at  present 
is  that  wel  seasons  and  dry  seasons  come  and  go 
in  a  very  irregular  way.  Nor  is  there  any  deter- 
minable period  between  abnormal  conditions.  The 
chart  herewith  covers  the  rainfall  for  sixty  years 
{Continued  on  Page  .;;.;.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Oct.  25,  1910: 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

."1 

.7") 

:s.41 

6(5 

14 

Red  Blufl' 

.00 

.52 

2.09 

86 

52 

Sacramento 

.00 

.4H 

1.23 

84 

42 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

.7(1 

1.80 

si 

52 

San  Jose  

.00 

.29 

.92 

S4 

42 

Fresno   

.00 

1.42 

.86 

S(i 

44 

Independence... 

.00 

LSI 

.75 

7(i 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.(Ml 

.(58 

1.58 

94 

115 

Los  Angeles 

.oo 

.81 

.67 

9(5 

56 

8  an  Diego  

.00 

1.5.H 

.45 

86 

52 

The  Week. 


Twenty-rfive  years  ago  no  self-respecting  Cali- 
fornia editor  would  allow  October  bo  pass  with- 
out giving 'his  readers  ample  rainfall  data,  duly 
tabulated  and  expounded,  upon  which  all  could 
base  speculations  as  to  what  the  coming  rainy 
season  would  bring  forth.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Californians  twenty-five  years  ago  were  more 
given  to  speculate  on  coming  events  in  the  matter 

of  rainfall  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Pos- 
sibly  they  had  fewer  other  things  to  think  of.  and 
surely  everything  was  more  directly  dependent 
upon  the  clouds  when  there  were  fewer  ditches 
and  pipe  lines,  motors  anil  pumps  than  are  now 
ministering:  to  the  promotion  of  irrigated  agricul- 
ture. However  this  may  he.  we  have  decided  to 
he  influenced  again  by  the  old  standards  of  jour- 
nalistic enterprise  and  decorum  and  give  our  most 
prominent  space  in  this  issue  to  the  greatest  rain 
tables  ever  produced  in  California,  covering  sixty 
years  of  observations  compiled  and  expounded  by 
Professor  McAdie  of  the  I'.  s.  Weather  Service, 

who  has  given  many  years  to  close  thought  and 
hard  work  in  the  line  of  California  climatology. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  much  effort  given  to 
efforts  to  figure  out  periodicity  in  California  rain- 
fall. There  was  then  but  a  very  short  duration 
of  recorded  observations,  and  every  effort  was 
made  mine  mission  traditions  and  recollections  of 
early  Spanish  settlers  for  data  to  extend  the  range 
and  fortify  conceptions  of  regular  intervals  be- 
tween dry  years.  It  was  an  alluring  task,  for  if 
one  hunted  long  enough  he  could  find  some  one 
with  memory  convenient  to  the  point  which  he  de- 
sired to  make  and  not  to  a  negative  thereof.  The 
chief  practical  objection  to  the  achievement  was 
that  after  duly  determining  that  a  year  should  be 
dry.  there  came  rains  enough  to  cause  a  Hood 
which  would  float  the  legislature  out  of  the  State 
capital  in  boats,  and  the  prophet  was  certainly 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  1  hough  his  in- 
genious fabrications  might  be  given  high  credit 
in  European  academies.  There  is  less  chance  for 
this  honor  now.  because*,  thanks  to  Professor  Mc- 
Adie. we  have  exact  records  covering  six  decades 
at  two  points  which  bear  certain  fixed  relations 
to  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  State  of  which 
they  are  the  southwest  corners,  and  everyone  is 
therefore  qualified  to  lay  out  his  periodicity  game 
for  himself— if  he  can  find  any.    Professor  Mc- 


Adie "s  figures  and  his  comments  upon  them  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  important. 

Those  who  read  our  recent  appreciative  com- 
ment upon  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Briggs 
toward  the  re-establishment  of  our  cereal  indus- 
try upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of  production 
and  profit  will  .join  us  in  a  deep  regret  that  Mr. 
Briggs  was  called  hence  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
and  those  who  shared  his  faith  in  this  branch  of 
State  development  have  only  the  memory  of  his 
confidence  in  it  to  carry  with  them  in  their  future 
undertakings.  Mr.  Britrgs'  work  for  the  promo- 
tion of  California  industries  was  always  forceful 
and  aggressive  because  conservative  and  directed 
by  exact  knowledge  of  facts  and  their  significance 
and  the  memory  of  his  achievements  will  be  grate- 
fully cherished.  It  will  be  hard  to  fill  the  place 
which  he  occupies  in  public  work  and  esteem. 
Tin  ntinued  life  of  our  evaporated  fruit  indus- 
try in  the  face  of  unreasonable  regulations  regard- 
ing the  use  of  sulphur  was  unquestionably  due  to 
the  strenuous  personal  effort  and  fine  organizing 
ability  of  Mr.  Briggs.  and  it  will  require  some 
study  to  bring  to  light  a  worthy  successor  to  him 
in  this  important  task.  We  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Briggs'  demise  will  impress  thousands  of  Cali- 
fornians with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  and  be- 
reavement. 


The  growing  oneness  of  the  world  is  seen  in  the 
present  situation  in  the  wheat  supply.  Europe  is 
about  ninety-five  million  bushels  short  in  the  pro- 
duct of  this  year  as  compared  with  last,  and  this 
in  the  old  time  would  have  meant  hardship  to  Bo- 
rope  and  prosperity  to  American  wheat  producers. 
Under  present  conditions  such  a  shortage  means 
neither  of  these  things.  America  has  to  use  her 
wheal  for  her  own  people  largely  and  Europe  will 
have  plenty  from  south  of  the  equator.  Because 
of  this  fact  there  is  no  longer  a  whole  year  from 
one  harvest  to  another,  but  only  half  a  year,  be- 
cause Australia  and  the  Argentine  harvest  at 
Christmas  time.  This  year  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere harvests,  which  are  coming  in  sight  at  this 
time  of  tin-  year,  promise  to  lie  great,  and.  ex- 
cept ing. .possibly  Argentina,  present  appearances 
in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  inspire  hope  lor  a  repetition  of 
the  excellent  results  of  last  season.  Little  Europe 
therefore  need  not  worry.  There  will  be  bread 
enough.  It  is  possibly  something  to  wonder  over 
pei  haps  where  the  growing  populations  will  get 
food,  but  those  who  borrow  most  trouble  along 
this  line,  take  no  account  of  vast  areas  now  com- 
ing into  production.  If  the  human  race  will  do 
more  work  and  less  worrying  then-  will  be  plenty 
to  eat.  It  will  certainly  be  a  century,  or  a  mil- 
lenium,  if  you  please,  before  mankind  will  be 
forced  to  subsist  upon  chemical  tablets. 

lint  there  is  another  European  product  which  is 
short  this  year  and  cannot  be  so  easily  comforted 
as  with  plenty  of  wheat,  and  that  is  wine.  Cable 
dispatches  from  Bordeaux  speak  of  "disaster" 
and  "catastrophe,"  which  are  pretty  strong 
words  when  used  industrially.  They  are.  how- 
ever, probably  warranted,  for  the  reports  con- 
tinue: "Not "for  103  years  has  the  vintage  been 
so  poor.  Of  champagnes  there  will  be  no  more 
than  a  tenth  the  normal  crop,  the  cold  and  wet 
having  ruined  the  vines  and  destroyed  both  fruit 
and  leaves.  Reports  from  Italy  and  Germany  are 
on  similar  lines,  though  just  a  shade  better. ' '  And 
yet  our  wine  makers  claim  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  more  for  wine  grapes  than  it  is  worth 
to  pick  and  haul  them,  and  growers  are  proceed- 
ing resolutely  to  provide  their  own  crushing  and 
fermenting  facilities.    Whv  are  we  not  readv  to 


pour  good  pure  wine  into  thirsty  Europe  as  the. 
southern  hemisphere  is  ready  to  hand  out  bread 
to  hungry  Europe!  There  is  a  problem  for  our 
economists.  If  our  cooperage  had  been  emptied! 
for  Europe  when  the  failure  of  their  grape  supply 
was  clearly  discovered  two  months  ago  we  should 
have  hail  empty  cellars  calling  for  grapes  at  pay- 
ing prices  now.  Perhaps  the  Panama  Canal  will 
answer  such  questions:  if  so.  hurry  along  with  the 
great  ditch. 

The  dearest  way  by  which  every  California! 
can  insure  to  our  State  the  quickest  and  fullest  re- 
turns from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  to  go  to  work  to  secure  from  the  coming  Con- 
gress of  the  [Jnited  States  authorization  to  holdf 
the  great  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  1915  inf 
San  Francisco.    This  is  to  be  done  by  the  frees* 
possible  distribution  of  persuasive  printing  as  is 
now  being  done  by  our  packers  of  raisins,  dried 
fruits,  canned  fruits,  etc.  who  enclose  such  print* 
ing  in  their  packages.     Another  way  by  which 
every  one  can  do  a  strong  man's  work  is  to  write 
letters  to  any  Eastern  congressman  whom  he  may  | 
know,  asking  him  to  support  San  Francisco's  arT 

plication  for  national  rt  gnition  and  antliorizas 

tion.  The  exposition  will  do  more  to  bring  Cali- 
fornia next  to  the  |  pies  of  the  world  with  whom 

we  need  to  enter  into  trade  than  any  other  agency 
that  can  be  thought  of.  and  every  one  who  helJ 
in  this  State  does  a  patriotic  duty  to  his  State  and  I 
a  prosperity  duty  to  himself  and  his  local  asso-'i 
ciates.  Let  congressmen  understand  that  the  re- 
quest for  authorization  for  the  exposition  comet 
from  the  California  people. 


California  is  losing  a  good  man  to  Florida  ini 
the  removal  to  that  State  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wright  ot< 
Los  Angeles,  who  has  prepared  ■"Citrus  Topics'^ 
for  our  columns  for  a  long  time  and  whose  final 
communication  in  this  week's  issue  speaks  of  his 
change  of  field.    We  sincerely  hope  that  he  may 
do  for  Florida  the  valuable  service  of  which  he  is; 
capable  and  for  which  his  California  experience' 
befits  him.     In  his  letter  this  week  he  properly 
speaks  of  California  orange  districts  as  exception- 
ally free  from  intrusion  by  ruinous  weather  ac- 
tivity, an  advantage  which  one  is  apt  to  appre-i 
eiate  as  he  reads  of  the  recent  hurricane  on  t he i 
gulf  which  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  oranges! 
so  that  only  a  fifth  of  a  crop  is  left.    We  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  a  general  report  or  the  sad-l1  • 
ness  of  a  district  only.    Mr.  Wright  may  haveit|""~~ 
as  part  of  his  responsibility  to  teach  Florida  p 
pie  how  they  can  sell  their  oranges  for  such  g 
prices  that  they  '-an  afford  to  forget  how  few  t 
have  to  sell.    When  he  has  accomplished  that  ft 
Florida  he  can  come  back  to  California  and  t 
us  how  it  is  done. 


[«r  I; 
mm 


Speaking  of  selling  fruit.  California  is  hounui 
to  keep  to  the  pace  which  rather  more  buoyant')  >■ 
parts  of  the  coast  are  setting.    We  read,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  experimental  shipment  of  apples 
to  Southampton  from  the  Wenatchee  section  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  made  in  1908.  proved  so 
successful  both  in  a  financial  way  and  greater  still 
in  the  more  substantial  lines  of  a  good  reputation, 
that  in  1909  the  same  dealer  made  another  shipi!' 
raent,  this  one  amounting  to  20.000  cases.  Of 
course  California  has  been  selling  apples  at  top|; 
prices  in  London  "for  a  number  of  years,  but  tci' 
match   this  immediate  claim  of  our  Wenatchetj'1 
friend  we  have  to  tell  that  the  Lodi  Producers  J"' 
Fruit  Company  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  WaJ»l: 
stating  that  five  crates  of  Tokays  from  the  Covtlll> 
vineyard  at  that  place  arrived  there  in  good  con  < 
dition  after  being  twenty  days  en  route.  Tttr 
speaks  well  for  the  carrying  qualities  of  Lodi'iji 
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famed  Flame  Tokays.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get 
good  apples  to  London  if  you  have  them,  but  it 
is  pretty  high  art  to  get  there  with  fresh  grapes. 


Those  who  have  expected  that  the  recent  urban 
interest  in  agriculture  would  show  an  increase  in 
rural  population  will  probably  be  mistaken.  It  is 
reported  from  Washington  that  the  census  for 
Illinois  will  show  a  decrease  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  prediction  of  the  census 
officials,  who  likewise  anticipate  a  falling  off  in 
the  rural  population  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  ami 
possibly  other  Middle  Western  States.  The  Michi- 
gan census  showed  a  marked  falling  off  in  many 
of  the  counties.  More  recently  the  decreased 
showing  in  Missouri  excited  much  comment. 
.Much  ingenuity  is  employed  in  explaining  why 
the  country  does  not  show  more  people  in  view  of 
the  recent  exaltation  of  the  chances  of  profits  in 
farming',  and  it  is  chiefly  blamed  upon  the  farm- 
ers who  will  not  sell  their  land,  and  no  explana- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  farmer  is  apt  to  con- 
clude that  a  thing  which  he  can  sell  is  better  to 
keep — which  too  often  gets  tanners  into  difficul- 
ties. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  such  explana- 
tions are  hardly  necessary,  because  the  simple 
fact  probably  is  that  time  enough  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  show  a  rural  drift,  as  it  is  called.  It 
will  take  the  best  part  of  a  decade  to  show  the  full 
effects  of  the  "back  to  the  land"  movement  which 
is  certainly  taking  place. 

This  movement  will  be  promoted  everywhere 
by  the  success  of  the  good  roads  movement,  and 
therefore  we  remind  readers  that  at  the  November 
election  they  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  a 
proposition  providing  for  the  $18,000,000  bond 
issue  to  he  used  in  building  highways  in  the  State. 
Governor  Gillett  is  preparing  a  pamphlet  express- 
ing his  views  on  the  matter.  "I  think  that  today 
the  question  of  roads  is  the  greatest  before  the 
people  of  California,"  said  the  Governor.  "There 
is  no  other  issue  so  important  as  the  construction 
of  first-class  highways  in  this  State.  Further- 
more, new  roads  ought  to  be  constructed  and 
opened  before  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is 
held.  This  matter  is  important  in  the  respect  that 
it  means  a  great  saving  to  the  people  who  are  com- 
pelled to  market  their  fruit  or  produce.  Nothing 
will  do  so  much  to  raise  the  value  of  property  in 
this  State  as  a  splendid  system  of  excellent  high- 
ways." 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Spanish  Clover  or  Dakota  Vetch. 

To  the  Editor :  I  enclose  a  plant  that  grows 
quite  well  in  this  locality  upon  stubble,  produc- 
ing quite  a  lot  of  feed.  It  is  called  by  some 
Spanish  clover,  by  others  Irish  clover.  Would 

I  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  correct  name 
for  it   (common  name)   and  its  food  value  for 

I  stock  ? — H.  A.  D.  P.,  Lower  Lake. 

Dr.  Hall,  economic  botanist  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  advises  us  that  the  plant  is  properly 

i  known  as  Spanish  clover,  also  as  Dakota  vetch. 
Botanically  it  is  Lotus  Aniericanus  and  belongs 
to  the  leguminosae.  or  pea  family.    It  obtains  part 

l!  of  its  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  aid  of  nodule-producing  bacteria,  and 

[therefore  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  so  much  as 

ijsome  plants.    A  chemical  analysis  is  not  at  hand. 

I  but  it  may  be  said  that  Spanish  clover  is  probably 
I less  nutritious  than  the  true  clovers  or  alfalfa. 

lit  is  very  valuable,  however,  since  it  makes  its 
appearance  when  most  other  plants  have  dried 
up  and    remains  available  as   forage   until  late 

Jautumn.    Hogs  and  cattle  prefer  it,  sows  giving 

((excellent  milk  when  feeding  upon  it.    It  is  a 


native  plant  worthy  of  encouragement,  especially 
on  the  open  range. 


Evergreens  on  Mojave  Plateau. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  planting  cedar,  pine  or  some  other  ever- 
green tree  that  will  do  well  in  the  Antelope  valley, 
80  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles  ?— Reader,  Lan- 
caster. 

Cedars,  pines  or  other  evergreen  trees  should 
be  planted  out  at  the  beginning  of  their  growing 
season;  that  is  when  the  conditions  are  right  for 
the  plant  to  take  hold  at  once  of  the  soil.  This  is 
in  the  spring.  Just  what  month  or  week  can  only 
be  answered  by  reference  to  your  own  growing 
conditions.  It  probably  would  be  at  about  the 
time  when  ordinary  orchard  fruit  trees  come  into 
bloom.  Evergreens  do  not  enjoy  transplanting 
earlier,  because  they  have  constantly  to  sustain 
the  foliage  and  would  die  by  drying  out  if  moved 
at  a  time  which  might  suit  very  well  a  deciduous 
tree  which  has  no  leaves  to  carry.  What  kinds  of 
evergreens  will  do  best  in  your  locality  can  only 
be  told  by  trial  of  a  number,  or  by  noticing  which 
are  best  on  the  older  planted  places  in  the  district. 

Growing  Oak  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  plant  some  acorns  and 
desire  some  information  as  to  the  proper  manner 
of  doing  the  work.  Also  what  is  the  best  time 
on  a  dry  ranch  in  Shasta  county.  I  notice  that  the 
squirrels  pull  up  the  young  oaks  in  the  spring 
and  eat  the  acorn  at  the  root.  How  can  that 
be  prevented? — Beginner,  Shasta  county. 

You  can  easily  grow  oak  seedlings  by  following 
nature's  method,  that  is  by  covering  them  lightly 
with  earth  in  the  autumn  and  scattering  leaves 
.over  the  earth  to  retain  moisture  near  the  surface. 
They  should  start  readily  during  the  rainy  season 
and  establish  themselves  well  enough  for  trans- 
planting the  following  year.  You  can  protect 
your  seed  bed.  of  course,  by  surrounding  with  wire 
netting  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  how  you  can 
protect  seedlings  in  the  open  from  squirrels,  with- 
out killing  the  squirrels,  we  have  no  idea,  imelss 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  enclose  each  seedling 
with  a  protection  of  its  own  until  it  beeomes  no 
longer  attractive  to  these  pests. 


Probably  Chronic  Thirst. 

To  the  Editor:  My  prune  and  apple  trees  which 
had  the  least  crop  this  season  shed  their  leaves 
first :  the  bigger  the  crop  the  longer  the  trees  stay 
green.  I  do  not  understand  it. — Ed  Kerr,  Santa 
Rosa. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  either  unless  the 
facts  should  justify  this  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  trees  which  were  shy  of  fruit  this 
year  were  shy  of  moisture  not  only  this  year  but 
last  year  and  perhaps  before  that.  This  inade- 
quate moisture  supply  to  carry  growth  late  in  the 
summer  of  1909  prevented  the  development  of  the 
fruit  buds  for  the  following  year — therefore  they 
have  little  fruit  in  1910.  This  year  the  trees  are 
also  sh'ort  of  moisture  in  fact  so  short  that  even 
removing  the  burden  of  fruit  bearing  did  not  en- 
able the  trees  to  hold  leaves  as  long  as  they  should, 
although  presumably  they  will  have  more  fruit 
next  year  than  they  did  this  year  if  other  condi- 
tions favor  fruiting  next  year.  The  behavior  of 
the  trees  is  then  irrational  and  unintelligible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  single  year  but  thoroughly 
intelligible  from  the  point  of  view  of  several  years. 
Probably  the  trees  which  act  so  badly  are  in  a  dry 
spot  or  spots,  which  may  be  due  to  shallow  soil 
over  hard  pan  which  would  prevent  their  own  soil 
mass  to  receive  enough  moisture  for  their  full 
growth — or  over  gravel  which  would  prevent  this 
particular  soil  mass  to  hold  on  to  what  it  did  re- 
ceive.   The  remedy  is  a  good  irrigation  in  July, 


because  they  require  moisture  additional  to  rain- 
fall which,  perhaps,  the  other  trees  do  not. 

Disking  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
the  best  time  to  cut  up  alfalfa  ground,  and  what 
is  the  best  machine  to  use;  the  ground  has  a  Very 
good  stand  but  a  little  foul,  and  I  want  to  put 
on  a  little  more  seed.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
put  on  the  seed?  The  soil  is  adobe.— Reader,  San 
Jose. 

In  California  most  alfalfa  disking  is  done  in  the 
fall.  The  soil  should  be  moist  enough  to  work 
well,  for  the  soil  cutting  must  be  deep  enough  to 
amount  to  something.  It  should  therefore  not  be 
too  hard  and  dry  nor  too  wet.  The  exact  time  will 
vary  in  different  localities  for  the  soil  must  be 
right  and  the  plant  rather  dormant — for  we  have 
places  in  California  where  it  never  gets  completely 
dormant.  The  tool  chiefly  used  is  the  disk  harrow, 
set  rather  straight  so  as  not  to  cut  too  much  side- 
wise.  Another  tool  with  revolving  spikes  is  be- 
ing introduced.  We  have  not  much  information 
about  it  yet. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  RAINFALL  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

(Continued  From  Page  SSI.) 

at  two  stations,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego, 
more  than  500  miles  apart.  If  we  divide  the  sixty 
years  in  decades,  we  have : 

SAX  FRANCISCO. 

Inches. 


10  seasons,  1X49-59   227.47 

10  seasons,  1859-69   257.85 

10  seasons,  1869-79   227.00 

10  seasons,  1879-89   234.23 

10  seasons,  1889-99   218  81 

10  seasons,  1899-09  :   210.28 


The  mean  rainfall  for  ten  seasons  is  229  inches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  month 
of  January,  1862,  24. 3H  inches  fell.  i.  e.,  more  rain 
fell  in  one  month  than  the  normal  annual  rainfall. 

SAX  DIEliO. 

Inches. 


9M>  seasons,  1850-59   81.05 

10  seasons,  1859-69   97.04 

10  seasons,  1869-79   84.71 

10  seasons,  1879-89   119.21 

10  seasons,  1889-99   ,88.54 

10  seasons,  1899-09   97.24 


Allowing  for  the  missing  half  season,  we  make 
the  average  rainfall  for  each  ten  seasons  95  inches. 

Note  that  in  February,  1884.  there  was  a  rain- 
fall of  9.05  inches;  or  almost  as  much  as  the 
normal  rainfall  of  an  entire  season. 

One  will  often  hear  it  stated,  especially  in 
southern  California,  that  a  dry  October  presages 
a  dry  winter,  but  the  records  show  that  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  in  statements  of  this 
character.  One  of  the  heaviest  seasonal  rainfalls, 
that  of  1873-4,  followed  a  dry  October.  A  wet 
fall  is,  however,  frequently  followed  by  a  wet 
winter. 

Let  it  be  also  remembered  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia extends  from  latitude  32°  40'  to  42"  0'  X. 
It  has  a  mean  length  of  nearly  800  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  200  miles  and  an  estimated  area 
of  a  hundred  million  acres.  Naturally  in  so  large 
an  area  there  must  be  great  diversity  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  rain.  At  some  loaclities  in  the  State 
the  seasonal  rainfall  does  not  average  one  inch, 
while  at  others  it  exceeds  80  inches.  In  general, 
seasons  of  heavy  rainfall  in  the  north  are  also 
seasons  of  good  rainfall  in  the  south.  Put  excep- 
tions can  be  found  even  to  this.  There  is  one  type 
of  storm,  the  Sonora,  which,  causing  heavy  rains 
in  the  south,  leaves  the  northern  counties  prac- 
tically without  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  northern  storms  pass  eastward  without  resujt-  X 
ing  rains  in  the  southern  counties. 
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Horticulture. 


WHITE  LABOR  IN  THE  FRUIT  HARVEST. 


Tu  the  Editor:  We  have  read  with  much  inter- 
est the  letter  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Henry,  of  Riimsy. 
California,  published  in  your  issue  of  October  8. 
anent  school  children  gathering  fruits,  and  the 
school  vacation  period.  Also  your  several  edi- 
torials on  the  subject.  We  are  glad  indeed  that 
the  orchardists  in  other  parts  of  our  good  old 
State  are  giving  their  work  to  white  families,  and 
we  are  very  grateful  to  you  and  many  other  pub- 
lications for  helping  the  "good  work"  along.  We 
hope  the  agitation  will  continue  all  along  the  line 
until  conditions  are  brought  about  by  which  the 
bulk  of  orchard  and  vineyard  work  will  be  done 
by  white  families,  and  that  general  farm  work 
will  be  done  by  white  people. 

We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Henry  (possibly  you. 
too)  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  position  and 
contention  of  the  Santa  Clara  branch  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica arc,  on  the  school  vacation  question.  We  infer 
from  Mr.  Henry's  letter  that  he  thinks  we  want 
all  the  schools  kepi  open  until  July  30,  and  that 
the  vacation  tor  all  public  schools  be  in  August 
and  September.  It'  he  does  thus  understand  our 
movement  he  is  wrong.  We  desire  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  fiscal  year  for  all  public  schools  be  made 
July  30  (it  is  now  June  30).  This  can  be  done 
only  by  an  acl  of  the  legislature.  The  suggestion 
for  this  came  from  Hon.  I).  T.  Bateman.  county 
school  superintendent  of  Santa  Clara  county.  His 
reason  for  it  is  that  there  would  then  be  no  con- 
fusion of  school  accounts  with  the  State.  This 
seemed  to  us  wise  and  good. 

As  you  well  know  the  ripening  period  of  late 

peaches,  nuts,  prunes,  and  grapes,  in  the  so-called 
Bay  counties,  comes  during  the  months  of  Aug- 
ust and  September.  Nature's  laws  are  as  inexor- 
able as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  We  can- 
not change  the  crop-ripening  period:  we  can 
change  the  school-vacation  period  so  that  children 
with  their  parents  can  gather  fruits  and  some 
other  crops. 

We  are  informed  that  each  school  board  '"is  a 
law  unto  itself  as  to  the  length  and  date  of  va- 
cation period.  In  those  counties  and  districts 
where  they  have  eight  and  nine  months  school, 
let  the  vacation  be  made  to  conform  to  local  ripen- 
ing periods  of  early  fruits,  nuts.  etc..  in  May.  June 
and  July.  The  nine-months  school  could  re-open 
in  August.  The  eight-months  in  September.  You 
see  by  that  way  there  would  be  no  confusion  of 
school  accounts  with  the  State. 

Now  as  to  fruits,  etc..  in  the  Bay  counties,  say 
Sonoma.  Napa.  Solano.  Contra  Costa.  Alameda. 
Santa  Clara.  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Benito:  also 
•■rapes  in  the  great  valleys  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin.  The  help  should  come  from  the  schools 
where  the  vacation  period  came  in  August  and 
September.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  the  fiscal 
school  year  is  not  changed  the  school  work  in  the 
month  of  July  must  be  segregated  and  carried 
over  to  the  succeeding  year.  The  same  trouble 
would  occur  in  the  nine-months  school  if  kept  open 
in  -July.  All  this  confusion  can  be  obviated  if  the 
fiscal  closing  period  be  set  ahead  one  month.  Now 
the  help  for  fruits,  nuts.  etc..  in  the  so-called 
Bay  counties  and  for  grapes  in  the  two  big  valleys 
would  have  to  conic  largely  from  the  High  schools 
and  the  schools  in  the  Bay  counties  that  have  ten- 
inonths  school  period.  The  Bay  cities  furnishing 
a  large  proportion  of  it.  we  anticipate  some  op- 
position to  the  change  of  vacation  in  the  large 
cities  from  people  born  with  '  silver  spoons"  and 
burdened  with  this  world's  goods,  and  who  want 
to  take  their  summer  vacation  in  July.  But 
ours  is  a  country  of  (or  should  be)  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  there  are  in  all 
parts  of  our  State,  especially  in  the  towns  and 
large  cities,  many  thousands  of  worthy  but  poor 
families  who  have  to  struggle  "to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door."  many  of  them  widows  and  half- 
orphans  who  would  be  glad  to  get  the  orchard 
work  and  a  breath  of  pure  country  air  away  from 
the  fogs  and  cold  raw  winds  for  two  months  and 
to  earn  some  money.  Their  welfare  should  be  the 
concern  of  us  all.  To  bring  about  this  hoped  for 
and  much  to  be  desired  condition,  the  law-makers 
must  change  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  school  year 
from  June  30  to  July  30.   The  school  boards  must 


change  the  vacation  periods  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  to  conform  to  local  ripening  periods. 
Then  it  is  up  to  the  growers  to  make  conditions 
pleasant  and  comfortable  for  white  families  by 
furnishing  tents  for  them  to  live  in.  That  you 
may  realize  the  great  necessity  for  this  change  of 
the  vacation  period,  see  dispatch  of  August  31  to 
San  .lose  Times  from  Gilroy : 

"Owing  to  the  recent  opening  of  schools  in  (iil- 
roy  and  the  surrounding  territory,  prune  grow- 
ers in  that  district  are  facing  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  help  in  their  orchards  to  enable 
them  to  harvest  their  crops.  Until  the  schools 
Opened,  the  Children  of  the  district  worked  in  the 
orchards,  and  the  loss  of  this  help  in  the  midst 
of  the  prune-picking  season,  will  seriously  retard 
the  work. 

"While  the  prune  crop  this  year  is  not  as  large 
as  usual,  the  fruit  is  larger  in  size,  and  is  ripening 
rapidly,  and  requires  immediate  attention.' ' 

That  both  growers  and  white  families  may  be 
assisted  in  this  matter  there  should  be  in  all  the 
cities  and  towns  free  labor  bureaus  or  committees 
where  both  could  make  their  wants  known  and  all 
necessary  arrangements  made  in  ample  time  be- 
fore crops  are  ripe  that  there  may  be  no  loss  by 
delays. 

We  are  confident  that  if  proper  appeals  are 
made  to  the  transportation  companies  that  special 
reduced  rates  would  be  made.  The  few  months 
work  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  under  pleas- 
ant conditions  would  be  like  a  summer's  outing  to 
the  families  from  the  towns  and  cities  away  from 
fogs  and  cold  winds.  Let  us  all  work  and  pull  to- 
gether to  help  many  thousands  of  families.  We 
are  sure  that  yon  will  agree  with  us  that  the  best 
way  to  help  a  man  or  woman  is  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves.  Let  us  give  them  the  opportun- 
ity. 

Hohbb  A.  Craig, 
Zahd  d'agweia', 
V.  L.  Lammkks. 
White    Labor    Committee    Santa    Clara  County 

Branch  Farmers'  Union. 

San  Jose,  October  18,  1910. 


FIG  GROWING  IN  STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

Mr.  (J.  II.  Cross  of  Ceres  gives  the  Modesto  Her- 
ald some  advice  on  planting  figs,  from  which  the 
following  is  drawn : 

"Smyrna  fig  trees  should  be  planted  at  least  20 
or  30  feet  each  way  and  the  land  should  be  leveled 
in  square  checks  so  it  can  be  irrigated  either  by 
flooding  or  by  furrow  irrigation.  The  best  soil 
for  the  fig  tree  is  the  heavy  sandy  loam,  but  the 
trees  will  thrive  in  most  any  kind  of  soil  except 
the  coarse  sandy  soil,  which  becomes  too  hot  and 
does  not  hold  the  moisture  well.  Avoid  sub-irri- 
gated land,  as  too  much  moisture  has  a  bad 
effect. 

"Smyrna  fig  trees  require  two  irrigations  for 
the  season.  February  or  March  is  the  best  time 
for  the  first  good  flooding,  because  it  is  the  natural 
time  of  the  year  for  the  ground  to  soak  up  mois- 
ture. .May  is  the  best  time  for  the  second  irriga- 
tion, the  wafer  being  applied  by  furrows.  These 
furrows  should  be  run  about  five  feet  away  from 
the  trees,  as  you  cannot  allow  the  ground  to  be- 
come too  soft  around  the  tree,  there  being  danger 
of  the  trees  blowing  over,  as  they  are  heavy  with 
leaves  at  this  time.  The  May  irrigation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  out  a  big  new  growth  of  wood, 
so  as  to  make  a  larger  crop  of  figs,  as  they  all 
come  out  on  the  new  wood. 

"Fig  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  until 
they  are  four  years  old.  Six  years  would  be  even 
better,  as  they  are  a  long  life  tree  and  do  not 
come  into  full  bearing  until  they  are  twelve  years 
old  Or  later.  During  the  first  four  years  the  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  trees  well  pruned,  cultivated 
and  irrigated.  Do  not  plant  grain  and  other  truck 
between  the  rows,  as  you  are  robbing  the  trees 
of  their  future  strength. 

"In  planting  a  Smyrna  fig  orchard  you  have  to 
plant  three  Capri  fig  trees  to  one  acre  of  Smyrna 
fig  trees.  The  Capri  fig  tree  is  the  male,  and  are 
only  good  to  produce  the  fig  or  blastophaga  gros- 
sorum.  which  makes  its  home  and  breeding  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  Capri  fig.  The  best  way  to 
plant  the  Capri  fig  is  altogether  in  one  corner  of 
the  orchard,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  well  pro- 
tected from  the  northwest  winds.  It  is  nccessarv 
to  have  three  or  four  different  varieties  of  Capri 


fig  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  wasp  over 
and  also  to  have  plenty  of  Capri  figs  to  fertilize 
the  Smyrna  trees. 

Caprification.—  ' Picking  the  Capri  figs  and 
placing  them  on  the  Smyrna  trees  is  called  eapri- 
fication.  This  begins  about  the  14th  of  June,  ami 
the  Capri  figs  arc  hung  in  the  Smyrna  trees  every 
five  or  six  days  for  a  month.  The  fig  wasp  conies 
out  of  the  Capri  fig  covered  with  pollen  and  goes 
into  the  Smyrna  fig.  which  fertilizes  them,  other- 
wise they  would  drop  off. 

"Cum  or  some  other  tall  growing  tree  should 
be  planted  around  the  orchard  to  break  the  wind 
and  to  afford  the  wasp  a  better  chance  to  work." 


TEXAS  PECAN  PRODUCT. 

California  is  not  yet  in  the  pecan  business  far 
enough  to  mention,  although  the  nut  has  been 
played  with  by  planters  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  is  still,  however,  quite  likely  that  another  gen- 
eration will  be  doing  something  with  this  popu- 
lar nut — probably  on  low  valley  lands  where  mois- 
ture is  ample  and  frosts  check  the  season's  growth, 
for  in  thermal  situations  the  tree  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  delightful  temperatures  ex- 
cept to  keep  on  growing,  which  it  can  do  if  mois- 
ture enough  is  available.  Therefore  the  chill  of 
the  lowlands  seems  to  be  wholesome  to  the  tree. 
We  hold  this  opinion  amenable  to  change  through 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

California  is  interested  in  pecans  and  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  Texas  product  telegraphed  from 
San  Antonio  will  be  welcome  to  our  readers: 

The  Texas  pecan  crop  this  year  will  range  from 
five  to  seven  million  pounds,  according  to  San  An- 
tonio commission  men.  While  the  crop  is  a  little 
late,  it  will  be  about  an  average. 

Uvalde  will  ship  about  twenty  cars,  or  500.000 
pounds,  and  the  Brady-Brownwood  section  will 
ship  about  forty  cars,  or  1.000.000  pounds.  The 
rest  of  the  crop  will  come  from  various  sections 
of  the  State,  many  cities  shipping  a  car  or  two. 

The  Colorado  and  Xueces  river  valleys  are  the 
greatest  pecan  producing  regions  in  the  State.  The 
banks  of  these  two  rivers  are  lined  with  magnifi- 
cent pecan  trees.  Some  of  the  larger  trees  will 
yield  as  high  as  $15  worth  of  the  nuts  in  one  sea- 
son, although  the  average  is  only  from  $3  to  $5 
a  tree. 

Last  year  the  crop  in  Texas  was  very  short.  This 
caused  the  dealers  to  go  to  Mexico  for  pecans. 
Twenty  or  thirty  cars  were  imported,  but  found 
a  very  poor  market. 

The  market  last  season  opened  at  7  cents  by 
the  carload  and  the  demand  this  year  is  so  great, 
as  a  result  of  the  short  crop,  the  price  will  prob- 
ably be  the  same.  As  picking  pecans  has  not  be- 
gun, dealers  are  not  quoting  figures  on  the  new 
crop. 


GARDENA  DEWBERRY  AGAIN. 


We  recently  gave  a  transcript  of  eastern  expe- 
rience with  the  (iardena  dewberry,  a  California 
variety,  and  now  go  away  from  home  again  to  get 
the  news.  A  Virginia  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  writes  as  follows: 

"There  has  been  so  much  ail  verse  criticism 
given  John  Lewis  Childs  for  his  introduction  of 
the  "  Wonderberry "  on  the  east  coast,  that  I  feel 
tempted  to  say  a  word  of  praise  for  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  'Gardenia  dewberry.'  I  ordered  three 
years  ago  100  of  these  vines,  and  set  them  out  in 
the  fall,  about  November  1">.  three  feet  apart  in  a 
row  in  my  garden.  The  next  spring  as  they  com- 
menced to  grow  I  twined  them  up  on  hog  wire  24 
inches  wide,  set  one  foot  above  ground  and  fas- 
tened to  locust  posts  placed  about  IS  feet  apart. 
Not  an  inch  of  growth  was  lost  during  the  spring 
or  summer,  and  during  late  fall  the  tips  were  al- 
lowed to  root.  Some  of  the  shoots  made  a  growth 
of  12  feet.  During  this  period  they  were  sided 
down  twice  and  chicken  manure  drilled  in  the  fur- 
rows twice.  During  the  winter  a  top-dressing  of 
chicken  manure  and  wood  ashes  was  given  them, 
then  mulched  with  pine  straw  or  needles.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  after  taking  up  over  one  thousand 
new  plants  from  the  fips  that  had  routed,  they 
Were  worked  and  wood  ashes  applied  again  When 
they  (lowered  the  row  was  a  solid  mass  of  white 
bloom,  a  sight  to  make  any  man  proud.  When  they 
fruited  they  came  in  over  one  week  earlier  than 
the  Lucretia.  used  by  other  truckers  in  his  see- 
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tioii.  We  picked  over  685  quarts  from  these  orig- 
inal hundred  vines,  103  to  be  exact,  and  sat  on 
boxes  while  doing  it.  The  beauty  of  this  wire 
method  over  the  ground  method  is  that  the  vines 
fruit  from  both  sides  thus  doubling  the  yield  of 
fruit,  while  the  shaded  sides  come  in  a  week  later 
than  the  southern  or  sunny  side,  rows  running 
about  southeast  by  northwest.  The  pickers  can 
also  sit  down  on  boxes  or  stools,  while  working, 
thus  saving  many  a  backache.  More  berries  can  be 
picked  in  less  time  than  on  the  ground,  besides 
at  one-half  cost,  i.  e.,  one  cent  a  box  instead  of 
two  cents.  The  size  and  flavor  of  the  berries 
brought  me  nearly  always  from  a  cent  to  two 
cents  a  box  more  than  the  other  truckers  received 
for  theirs.  While  the  initial  expense  for  the  wire 
may  seem  a  great  deal,  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
in  time  and  cost  of  picking  berries.  The  first 
year  I  tried  this  system  I  was  laughed  at,  as  a  city 
crank'  or  book  farmer,  although  the  wire  idea 
didn't  come  from  any  book." 

More  About  the  Gardena. — Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet, 
who  has  recently  had  opportunity  for  California 
observations,  comments  upon  the  foregoing  in  the 
journal  cited,  as  follows: 

"Your  Virginia  correspondent  has  certainly 
given  his  dewberries  excellent  care,  and  could 
justly  expect  good  results.  Any  good  variety 
adapted  to  the  locality  should  thrive  with  such 
painstaking  treatment.  The  Gardena  dewberry, 
presumably  identical  with  Childs'  'Gardenia,'  has 
been  largely  planted  in  California,  particularly  in 
the  southern  horticultural  portion  of  the  State  and 
is  there  considered  the  most  profitable  of  the  run- 
ning blackberries  on  account  of  its  extreme  earli- 
ness,  coming  in  before  all  other  varieties.  It  is  a 
strong  grower  and  quite  productive  under  good 
culture,  but  the  quality  is  so  low  in  the  estimation 
of  those  most  familiar  with  it  that  it  would  be  lit- 
tle grown  if  it  were  not  the  first  to  be  ready  for 
market.  The  origin  of  this  dewberry,  which  takes 
its  name  from  Gardena,  a  locality  near  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  it  thrives  especially  well,  ap- 
pears rather  obscure.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  seed- 
rang  or  'sport'  of  the  Premo,  an  early  variety  of 
the  common  eastern  dewberry,  Rubus  villosus.  It 
chiefly  differs  from  Premo  in  being  earlier  and 
of  generally  poorer  flavor." 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CITRUS  TOPICS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  Edgab  A.  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  a  condition  of  decadence  in  our  citrus 
trees  and  many  other  features  that  tend  to  make 
the  bed  the  citrus  grower  lays  in  not  altogether 
one  of  roses  but  we  do  not  have  to  contend  with 
hurricanes  such  as  has  recently  visited  the  Florida 
peninsula.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  Florida 
just  now  as  I  have  practically  determined  to  start 
for  that  State  even  before  this  article  appears  in 
print,  having  been  engaged  to  edit  the  Florida 
Fruit  and  Produce  News,  a  fruit  paper  published 
at  Tampa. 

If  the  local  newspapers  are  to  be  credited  there 
is  not  much  of  a  citrus  fruit  or  vegetable  crop  left 
in  Florida  at  the  present  time,  one  paper  report- 
ing SO  per  cent  damage  to  the  orange  crop.  How- 
ever, as  I  knew  that  these  early  reports  were 
dearly  always  exaggerated  ones  I  have  not  been 
greatly  alarmed  and  a  wire  this  morning  from 
friends  in  .Jacksonville  assures  me  that  not  over  5 
to  ID  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  was  damaged,  that 
there  was  no  damage  at  all  to  the  trees.  My  infor- 
mant says  that  early  vegetables  were  destroyed 
but  that  the  plantings  had  not  been  heavy  and 
that  the  seed  beds  were  not  hurt. 

So  after  all  the  loss  will  not  be  very  great  and 
I  suppose  that  even  the  California  orange  grow- 
ers will  be  pleased  to  hear  this,  though  I  do  know 
some  of  them  had  already  put  up  the  prices  on 
their  fruit,  supposing  that  if  there  was  no  compe- 
tition from  Florida  their  fruit  would  be  worth 
more.  I  do  not  expect  that  any  of  them  will  be 
other  than  pleased  to  learn  the  real  facts,  even 
though  they  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  as  they  supposed  it  was. 

California  growers  are  wonderfully  immune 
from  any  untoward  natural  conditions  in  the 
growing  of  their  crops,  with  the  exception  of  an 


occasional  frost  that  does  some  damage  more  or 
less.  Frosts  can  be  checked  to  some  extent  by  the 
use  of  fire  pots  but  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
can  check  the  ravages  of  a  hurricane  such  as 
swung  over  the  ocean  from  its  natural  habitat  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 


While  at  the  present  time  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  know  very  little  about  condi- 
tions in  Florida  I  do  know  that  in  the  past  year 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  practical  meth- 
ods of  handling  and  packing  fruit  in  that  State. 
In  the  past  the  Florida  orange  has  generally  been 
packed  in  a  very  slovenly  way  and  has  been  han- 
dled very  roughly.  This  caused  the  fruit  to  de- 
cay very  rapidly  and  in  consequence  it  brought 
a  lower  price  generally  than  our  navels  that  would 
keep  much  longer.  The  dealer  was  not  willing  to 
pay  high  prices  for  fruit  that  he  must  dispose  of 
very  quickly  or  have  it  rot  on  his  hands.  While 
many  claim  that  on  account  of  its  thin  skin  and 
general  softness  of  the  orange  itself  that  it  never 
will  keep  like  the  navel,  I  do  know  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  handling, 
grading  and  packing.  This  advance  is  primarily 
due  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
just  as  was  the  case  in  California.  The  next  step 
in  advanced  packing  was  made  when  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  was  formed.  The  growers  who 
formed  this  Exchange,  at  least  many  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Exchange  movement,  visited  California 
two  years  ago  and  they  went  through  the  different 
packing  houses  of  this  State  with  their  eyes  open. 
Since  that  time  some  very  fine  packing  houses  have 
been  built  in  Florida  and  the  motto  of  all  these 
houses  is  :  "Every  doubtful  orange  is  a  cull." 

These  houses  can  certainly  take  care  of  the  fruit 
in  better  shape  than  was  possible  when  packed  in 
the  field  or  in  the  very  primitive  ranch  packing 
houses  that  abound  throughout  the  orange  dis- 
tricts of  Florida.  In  this  State  the  Exchange  has 
done  much  for  better  packing  of  fruit  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  independent  citrus  fruit  packer, 
no  matter  what  his  opinion  is  of  the  Exchange  in 
general,  will  deny  it.  I  was  talking  with  a  man 
today  who  was  formerly  a  large  jobber  in  fruits 
in  an  eastern  State  and  he  said  that  regardless  of 
whether  the  Exchange  system  of  marketing  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Florida  growers  as  a 
whole,  that  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  the  way  that  they  were 
now  packing  the  citrus  fruit  crop  from  that  State. 


Another  fruit  man  who  was  listening  to  the  con- 
versation, and  who  was  formerly  a  representative 
of  the  California  Fruit  Agency  in  a  large  eastern 
city,  stated  as  a  general  thing  the  Florida  fruit 
sold  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  box  less  than  the  Califor- 
nia navel.  He  said  that  when  buyers  were  trying 
to  beat  him  down  on  his  prices  that  they  would 
cite  the  fact  that  they  could  buy  Florida  fruit  for 
so  much  less  and  that  he  would  tell  them  to  go  and 
buy  it,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it  was  California 
fruit  they  wanted  because  they  were  afraid  to 
handle  the  Florida  article  on  account  of  its  infe- 
rior keeping  quality.  I  believe  that  this  is  going 
to  be  changed  and  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  Florida  orange  will  live  down  this  reputation 
and  that  the  Florida  packers  will  show  the  jobbers 
of  the  country  that  they  are  as  much  up  to  date 
in  methods  of  handling  fruit  as  are  their  neighbors 
in  California  who  got  an  earlier  start  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  going  to  be  changed  and  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  Florida  orange  will  live 
down  this  reputation  and  that  the  Florida  pack- 
ers will  show  the  jobbers  of  the  country  that  they 
are  as  much  up  to  date  in  methods  of  handling 
fruit  as  are  their  neighbors  in  California  who  got 
an  earlier  start  and  I  believe  that  the  Florida  Cit- 
rus Exchange  is  going  to  show  the  way. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  has  been  in  exis- 
tence only  one  year  and  their  first  season  they  had 
to  contend  with  a  severe  frost.  As  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  Exchange  to  hold  back  the  fruit 
until  it  was  full;,'  mature  they  probably  lost  a  far 

greater  percentage  of  fruil  than  did  the  growers 

who  were  not  affiliated  with  I  he  Exchange  and  Ibis 
undoubtedly  caused  some  dissal  isfact  ion  among 
the  urowers  who  had  held  on  to  their  fruit  in  com- 
pliance with  Exchange  advice.  However,  it  did 
have  tin;  effect  of  giving  them  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
to  market  after  January  1  and  I  suppose  the  re- 
sults were  satisfactory. 

While  on  the  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 


stood as  claiming  that  the  Exchange  here  in  Cali 
fornia  or  the  one  in  Florida  has  the  monopoly  in 
good  packing.  There  are  outside  concerns  thai 
put  up  fruit  as  well  as  the  Exchanges,  but  I  do 
know  that  both  these  Exchanges  have  an  estab- 
lished record  in  this  line. 


I  am  sure  that  the  great  future  of  Florida  lays 
in  her  grapefruit.  California  can  never  hope  to 
compete  with  Florida  here.  When  her  grapefruit 
is  in  the  market  the  product  of  California  is  con- 
fined to  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  British  North- 
west, where  the  freight  rate  from  Florida  is  pro- 
hibitive. To  be  sure  this  delicious  breakfast  fruit 
is  not  used  as  freely  as  oranges  but  this  is  only 
on  account  of  the  price  it  brings  and  not  because 
it  is  not  appreciated.  At  the  present  time  Florida 
produces  less  than  1,000,000  boxes  of  grapefruit, 
but  surely  many  times  that  amount  could  be  mar- 
keted at  lower  prices  by  wide  advertising.  While 
some  people  regard  the  increasing  production  of 
oranges  with  alarm  there  is  no  need  just  now  for 
apprehension  as  regards  the  pomelo.  To  be  sure 
there  have  been  large  plantings  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  but  nothing  near  what  there  has  been  in 
orange  planting  and  I  believe  that  the  Florida 
fruit  can  compare  favorably  with  any  grown  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  future 
for  her  oranges,  for  I  believe  that  there  will  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  well  packed  and  good  keep- 
ing Florida  oranges  but  that  there  will  be  less 
competition  in  grapefruit  than  in  oranges  for  Flor- 
ida is  the  natural  place  to  raise  grapefruit  and  ap- 
parently California  is  not.  though  I  have  always 
contended  that  the  quality  could  be  improved  here 
and  that  some  man,  some  time,  would  make  a  great 
success  in  growing  this  fruit  in  California. 


As  this  may  be  my  last  regular  letter  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  I  wish  to  take  occasion  to 
thank  the  readers  and  all  connected  with  this  pa- 
per for  kind  words  and  kind  treatment  in  the 
eighteen  months  I  have  been  a  contributor.  I 
promise  to  send  a  letter  now  and  then  of  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  Florida. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  AND  THE  ALKALI 
PROBLEM. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  not  be  profitable  to 
the  orchardists  to  give  them  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion and  let  that  intelligent  class  of  men  use  their 
best  judgment  in  deternining  their  action  % 

Referring  to  your  report  of  the  great  Soil  Con- 
vention held  in  Los  Angeles,  while  there  is  a  the- 
oretical danger  of  accumulation  of  "black"  alkali 
from  the  continued  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  plants  always  assimilate  a  portion 
of  the  soda:  that  another  portion  is  substituted 
for  potash  in  its  insoluble  forms,  rendering  the 
latter  available:  that  still  another  portion  coming 
in  contact  with  whatever  sulphate  of  lime  may  be 
in  the  soil  or  added  thereto,  promptly  becomes  the 
sulphate  of  soda — the  least  harmful  of  all  the  or- 
dinary sodium  salts. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  nearly  always  used  in  con- 
junction with  superphosphate  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  more  than  complete  this  conversion.  Bu1 
after  all  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  orchardist  himself 
to  learn  by  applying  a  bit  of  red  litmus  paper  to 
the  soil,  of  the  presence  of  the  "black"  alkali. 
It  is  also  so  easy  by  a  simple  laboratory  process 
to  learn  the  extent  of  accumulation  id'  the  white 
alkali  that  it  would  seem  the  height  of  folly  to 
forego  the  very  profitable  use  of  nitrate  of  soda — 
as  experienced  by  all  who  have  used  it — when 
there  are  so  many  soils  that  through  the  judicious 
use  of  the  rainfall  and  the  irrigation  water  will 
probably  never  experience  the  accumulations  men- 
t  ioned. 

Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years  in  California,  and  longer  still  in  the  Mast, 
and  most  of  our  soils  show  no  alkalinity  at  all  ex- 
cepting that  due  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia. In  the  Easl  they  are  prone  to  run  to  acid- 
ity notwithstanding  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

If  Hie  farmers  do  not  take  fright  until  they  see 
a  sign  of  danger  they  will  do  well. 

R.  R.  Snowdek. 

Los  Angeles. 

|  We  presume  they  do  as  you  suggest  anyway 
but  knowledge  of  the  danger  should  not  be  with- 
held.-- Editor.] 
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HUMUS  A  VITAL  FACTOR  IN 
DRY-LAND  FARMING. 

By  G.  W.  Shaw,  College  of  Agriculture, 

L'niversity  of  California,  at  the  Dry 
Fanning  Congress,  Spokane. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  propose  to 
present  to  you  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  California  dry  land  farm- 
ers. California  is  a  great  State;  a  State 
of  great  production  and  of  great  produc- 
tiveness. It  is  also  a  State  of  great  range 
in  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  the 
former  varying  from  an  elevation  of 
G000  feet  with  frost  every  month  in  the 
year,  to  240  feet  below  sea  level  where 
.•otton  is  grown  and  with  a  precipitation 
fickle  enough  to  suit  the  most  ardent  of 
dry  farming  enthusiasts. 

Dry  farming  is  not  a  new  thing  in 
California.  It  has  been  practiced  for  40 
years  or  more.  California  farmers  have 
long  recognized  the  wisdom  of  biennial 
culture  in  the  portion  of  the  State  with 
the  more  limited  precipitation.  They 
have  mostly  recognized  the  practice  as 
for  the  conservation  of  two  season's 
moisture  for  one  crop,  but  their  methods 
of  culture  to  obtain  this  desired  result 
have  been  for  the  most  part  bad.  1  de 
sire  to  point  out  to  this  Congress  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  system  followed 
by  the  large  majority  of  our  grain  grow- 
ers with  the  hope  of  drawing  some  les- 
sons from  this  long  experience. 

Over  the  areas  which  may  properly  be 
classed  as  •'dry  farming"  areas  the  rain- 
tall  will  vary  from  5  to  20  inches.  Over 
much  of  the  area  devoted  to  grain  farm 
ing  in  California  the  original  condition 
of  the  soil  allowed  heavy  crops  to  be 
taken  off  each  year,  but  then  came  a 
gradually  reduced  yield,  until  many  years 
ago,  especially  in  the  San  Joaquin  val-- 
ley.  where  the  rainfall  is  somewhat  less 
than  In  the  Sacramento  valley,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  the  biennial  cropping 
system  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
precipitation  of  two  seasons  to  insure  one 
crop.  The  grain  lands  of  the  State  are 
generally  held  in  very  large  tracts,  and 
for  many  years  this  biennial  system  of 
culture  has  been  practiced. 

A  few  of  the  better  farmers  have 
adopted  the  deep  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  have  followed  closely  the  general 
practices  that  have  been  so  ably  pre- 
sented from  the  platform  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  by  far  the  great  majority  of 
our  grain  growers  have  not  yet  learned 
that  their  land  is  more  than  four  inches 
deep,  and  they  continue  the  practice  of 
scratching  the  surface  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches.  This  continual 
practice,  together  with  a  lack  of  a  clear 
idea  of  the  service  of  a  thorough  mulch 
over  the  summer  fallow  during  the  hot, 
dry  summer  months,  results  in  the  loss  of 
enormous  quantities  of  moisture  that 
might  be  saved  for  the  crops.  But  even 
the  lands  of  our  best  grain  farmers  have 
suffered  severely  in  their  physical  condi- 
tion, and  quite  generally  it  is  true  that 
the  grain  lands  of  the  State — while  far 
from  being  exhausted — have  changed 
much  in  physical  character.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  continued  open  culture 
necessitated  in  grain  culture  and  a  uni- 
versal failure  to  realize  the  extremely 
close  relation  of  humus  to  the  problem  of 
moisture  conservation. 

THE  Most   IMPORTANT  FEATUBE  IN  DliY 

Farming. — I  am  surprised  that  scarcely 
any  mention  has  been  made  of  this  most 
vital  factor  in  the  permanent  fertility  of 
our  lands.  The  matter  of  depth  and  time 
of  plowing,  the  use  of  a  subsoil  packer, 
the  importance  of  a  good  dust  mulch  in 
summer  have  all  received  extended  con- 
sideration from  the  numerous  speakers. 
But  I  desire  to  say,  and  very  emphat- 


ically, that  these  operations  are  all  di- 
rected toward  a  very  temporary  expedi- 
ent, the  effect  of  which  largely  passes 
with  the  season.  More  fundamental  than 
all  of  these  is  the  gradual  addition  of 
green  vegetable  matter  (humus)  to  these 
semi-arid  soils  to  make  for  a  more  per- 
manent and  lasting  moisture  conserva- 
tion, and  incidentally,  increased  fer- 
tility. It  is  the  failure  to  thoroughly 
understand  and  realize  this  fact  that  has 
resulted  in  the  poor  physical  condition 
of  so  many  of  our  California  grain  soils, 
even  though  all  the  other  principles  ad- 
vocated here  in  the  Congress  may  have 
been  followed. 

While  1  do  not  fail  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  all  these  operations  hereto- 
fore discussed  from  this  platform,  yet 
even  with  all  of  these  systematically  and 
thoroughly  followed  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  the  destruction  of  soil  tilth  and  a 
gradually  lessened  productivity  of  lands, 
unless  the  matter  of  humus  be  given  the 
closest  attention  in  dry-farming  areas. 
We  cannot  begin  upon  this  too  soon  if  we 
would  avoid  the  troubles  that  have  de- 
veloped in  California  where  dry  farming 
has  been  practiced  longer  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  our  country.  Let  us 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  our  prede- 
cessors. 

While  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  place 
to  enter  upon  a  scientific  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  humus,  and  its  relation  to 
soil  fertility,  yet  there  are  certain  Funda- 
mental facts  which  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  every  farmer  and  every 
laud  owner,  and  to  these  1  desire  to  di- 
rect your  attention  for  a  short  time. 

Fertility. — Almost  without  exception 
we  fail  to  realize  the  close  relation  of  the 
physical  soil  condition  to  productivity, 
and  when  our  soils  begin  to  show  les- 
sened yields,  the  general  supposition  is, 
although  erroneous,  that  the  plant  food 
content  if  not  absolutely  gone  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum — that  the  soil  is  ex- 
hausted. Both  the  supposition  and  the 
usual  conception  of  the  term  fertility  are 
incorrect. 

The  chemical  phase  of  the  subject  is 
over-emphasized.  The  terms  plant  food 
and  fertility  are  not  synonymous.  The 
latter  refers  only  to  the  ability  of  the 
soil  to  produce  crops,  and  the  plant  food 
of  a  soil  is  only  one  of  the  attributes, 
and  often  not  the  main  one.  particularly 
in  an  arid  or  semi-arid  region,  in  crop 
production.  Moisture,  warmth,  and  aera- 
tion, soil  texture,  soil  fitness;  its  tillage, 
drainage,  and  irrigation,  are  all  quite  as 
important  factors  in  tne  productiveness 
or  fertility  of  a  soil  as  are  fertilizers.  The 
crop  producing  power  of  a  soil  constitutes 
its  fertility  and  not  the  three  or  four 
forms  of  plant  food  present,  and  the 
maintenance  of  fertility  involves  such  an 
all-around  handling  as  will  conduce  to 
maximum  effectiveness.  Hoth  science 
and  the  better  practice  is  laying  more 
and  more  stress  today  upon  the  natural 
forces,  the  same  that  built  the  soil  in  its 
pristine  vigor  of  years  ago,  on  the  con- 
servation of  the  inherent  richness  of  soil 
and  on  acquirement  of  plant  food  sup- 
plies from  the  air  and  the  subsoil.  The 
cause  of  lessened  crop  production  lies 
partly  in  a  lessening  of  soluble  plant 
food,  for  only  a  small  amount  of  the  total 
plant  food  is  potential  at  any  one  time, 
but  it  arises  still  more  often  from  a 
wretchedly  bad  soil  management  on  the 
part  of  the  grower  himself. 

The  minus  quantity  of  most  Western 
soils  lies  not  so  much  on  the  chemical 
side  as  upon  the  wretchedly  poor  physical 
condition  induced  through  the  lack  of  any 
attempt  to  return  to  the  soil  that  vital 
attribute  which  makes  for  productiveness 
— humus — which,  together  with  rational 
tillage,  and  the  use  of  manures,  consti- 
tutes the  best  keys  for  unlocking  the 
abundance  of  latent  plant  food. 


Failure  to  realize  the  importance  of 
this  vital  question,  the  conservation  or 
restoration  of  humus,  has  led  to  lessen- 
ing the  retentiveness  of  our  soils  for 
moisture,  especially  in  the  upper  layers, 
a  very  serious  matter  In  a  climate  of 
fickle  rainfall;  the  making  of  the  soil 
colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in  summer, 
and  the  increasing  of  the  cementing  ten- 
dency in  the  case  of  heavy  soils  and  in- 
creasing the  tendency  of  light  soils  to 
drift. 

The  maintenance  of  fertility  or  pro- 
ductiveness of  soils  is  very  largely  a  mat 
ter  of  up  keep  of  its  humus  content.  The 
"first  aid  to  the  injured"  soil,  abused  and 
depleted,  should  invariably  be  to  supply 
it  with  a  good  quality  of  humus. 

What  Humps  Is  and  Does.- — Humus  is 
a  variable,  indefinite  form  of  matter,  diffi 
cult  to  classify,  chemically  complex,  some- 
times highly  nitrogenous  and  sometimes 
nearly  nitrogen-free,  composed  of  mixed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter — mostly  the 
latter — in  its  intermediate  forms  of  de 
composition.  The  raw  material  from 
which  humus  is  formed  is  leaves,  sticks, 
straw,  stubble,  roots,  and  the  like. 

During  its  formation  this  most  vital 
of  all  soil  components  acts  both  in  a 
physical  and  a  chemical  capacity,  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

It  benefits  the  soil  physically  (  1  )  by 
augmenting  its  water  holding  capacity. 
(2)  by  increasing  its  warmth  in  winter 
and  cooling  the  soil  in  summer,  (3)  by 
bettering  its  texture. 

It  benefits  the  soil  chemically  ( 1  i  by 
supplying  nitrogen  directly,  (2)  by  sup- 
plying phosphorus  and  potash  and  lime 
indirectly. 

It  benefits  the  soil  biologically  by  af- 
fording food  materials  for  the  micro-or- 
ganic growth. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  up- 
on each  of  these  heads,  but  its  relation 
to  moisture  is  of  such  vital  significance 
to  dry-land  farming  that  a  few  moments 
must  be  devoted  to  that  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

How  Humus  Acts. — Humus  acts  as  a 
sponge  in  the  soil  for  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  Like  all  otner  organic  matter 
it  holds  water  very  much  better  than 
does  mineral  matter.  Dry  humus  will 
absorb  over  200  per  cent  of  moisture, 
while  sand  will  absorb  but  26  per  cent 
and  clay  50  per  cent  by  weight.  Thus 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  humus 
will  greatly  augment  the  capacity  of  a 
soil  for  moisture  absorption.  A  soil  well 
supplied  with  humus  may  hold  nearly 
twice  the  water  that  a  medium  sand  will 
carry,  and  one-half  as  much  again  as  a 
medium  sandy  loam.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  plants  use  from  250  to  )S00  times 
their  dry  weight  of  water  during  their 
growing  season,  and  that  under  semi-arid 
conditions  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
care  for  all  the  water  which  falls,  it  will 
be  seen  how  vital  the  question  is  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  numus  supply. 

Not  only  does  the  humus  absorb  a 
greater  quantity  of  moisture  and  hold  it 
against  drainage  losses,  and  for  the  use 
of  plants,  but  it  assists  greatly  the  capil- 
lary rise  of  water,  thus  promoting  growth 
in  dry  seasons,  the  moisture  being  more 
slowly  and  evenly  conveyed  to  plant 
roots.  The  presence  of  ample  humus  sup- 
plies in  the  soil  means  success;  its  lack 
means  disaster.  The  water  holding  power 
of  a  soil  may  be  reduced  one-quarter  by 
reducing  the  humus  content  one-half.  It 
prevents  heavy  soils  from  running  to- 
gether, and  light  soils  from  drifting,  and 
maintains  tilth. 

Its  maintenance  in  semi-arid  soils  is 
the  most  vital  and  far  reaching  consid- 
eration in  dry  land  farming.  The  neglect 
of  this  fundamental  of  agriculture  is 
what  has  reduced  the  productiveness  of 
our  grain  lands.  By  disking  rye  into  the 
soil  from  which  a  crop  of  grain  has  been 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

TREES 

Eucalyptus — Pines  and  other 
ornamental  trees  and  roses. 


ASK  for  catalogue 


Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF,  Prop. 
3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco 

BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  ClovJ 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

XEW  CATALOGUE!  just  out;  send   for  a 
copy.     Xow   In   the   lime   to  now  PayaeV 
Hovnl    Exhibition    I'linxv    Seed,  tlx 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Giant  Per- 
fection  StoeKa  and   Carlatmaa  FlovrerlaJ 

Siveet  IVjim. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  ami  \ niaerjataa, 
S4S  S.  Main  St.,  Lorn  Ahk**I«'n,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Itu.v  now,  and  it  pay  a  to  buy  tuc  beat. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Xlsnion  St.  ami  I.om  Itoblcx  \\r.. 
South  Piimidcnn,  Cnl. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Himalaya,     Mammoth,  Phenomenal, 
Loganberry.  Superlative.    Varieties  too 
numerous  to  men  ion. 

Choice  garden  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  on  renuf.st. 

Louis  F.  Seribner, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

R.  F.  D. 


IMOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  priee  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto,  Cal..  R.  D.  1 


THE  FAMILY  ORCHARD 

Special  attention  to  the  selei  lion  of 
suitable  varieties. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co ,  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,         -  CAL. 
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removed  before  our  winter  rains  set  in, 
and  turning  the  resulting  winter  growth 
under  deep  in  the  spring  we  have  been 
able  to  increase  the  production  of  de- 
pleted grain  lands  from  a  yield  of  16 
bushels  per  acre  to  50  bushels  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  Where  the 
Canadian  field  pea  can  be  grown,  or  the 
vetch,  these  plants  would  undoubtedly  be 
preferable,  but  astonishing  results  can  be 
accomplished  with  winter  rye. 

For  a  successful  permanent  productive- 
ness in  dry  farming  this  practice  must  be 
systematically  followed  in  addition  to  the 
other  operations  recognized  as  essential 
for  good  culture. 


The  Field. 


CLEARING  SAGE  BRUSH  LAND. 


As  we  have  many  readers  among  those 
who  are  making  homes  upon  sage  brush 
clearings,  the  following  practical  obser- 
vations by  Mr.  B.  O.  Lum,  in  the  Irriga- 
tor, may  be  widely  helpful.  The  writing 
is  upon  the  basis  of  wide  experience  in 
eastern  Washington  where  so  much  de- 
velopment is  being  achieved  on  sage  brush 
land  but  the  conditions  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  extreme  north  and  east  of 
California: 

The  method  to  be  adopted  in  clearing 
sage  brush  economically  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  brush;  whether  it  is  large 
or  small,  whether  it  grows  thick  or  thin 
on  the  land  and  whether  the  soil  is  moist 
or  diy  when  cleared. 

Large  sage  brush  or  soft  soil  is  gener- 
cleared  by  the  method  known  as  "railing 
and  raking."  This  consists  in  dragging 
a  heavy  railroad  rail  over  and  back  over 
the  land,  mashing  down  the  brush  and 
pulling  out  a  large  portion  of  it. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  rails  or  drags 
used.  One  of  the  most  successful  and 
easy  to  construct  is  made  by  taking  a 
10x12  timber  12  feet  long,  and  bolting  to 
its  edge  a  railroad  iron  or  a  plate  of  iron 
(i  inches  wide  and  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  for- 
ward edge  of  this  plate  should  be  drawn 
down  and  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge,  and 
the  frame  for  a  small  platform  should  be 
fastened  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber with  shoes  or  runners  to  hold  the 
timber  slightly  tipped  se  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  iron  will  dip  down  slightly  and  not 
slip  over  the  brush  without  mashing  it 
down  or  pulling  it  out. 

Levers  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
timber  rocks  on  the  shoes,  allowing  the 
front  edge  to  ride  over  or  dump  the  load 
when  the  brush  causes  the  cutting  edge 
to  clog. 

Six  or  eight  horses  are  required  to  pull 
this  apparatus,  depending  of  course  on 
the  size  of  the  horses,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  thickness  of  the  growth. 

After  the  brush  as  been  dragged  by  this 
rail,  it  must  be  raked  into  windrows.  For 
this  purpose  a  rake  14  feet  long  with  steel 
teeth  about  two  feet  long  is. used.  The 
teeth  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches 
in  width  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  they  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
frame  farther  apart  than  six  inches.  The 
rake  should  be  arranged  to  dump  when 
it  becomes  clogged. 

Having  been  raked  into  windrows,  the 
brush  is  then  burned.  A  very  cheap  and 
handy  torch  can  be  made  by  taking  a 
piece  of  ordinary  gas  pipe  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet 
long.  Attach  a  wick  to  one  end,  fill  the 
pipe  with  kerosene  ami  cork  the  other 
end.  This  torch  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  expense  of  its  making,  even  on  a 
small  patch,  as  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  labor.  It  is  well  to  use  care  that 
the  portion  of  the  brush  at  the  edge  of  the 
fire  is  raked  into  the  center,  so  as  to  make 
a  clean  job. 


It  is  usually  necessary  after  the  land 
has  been  cleared  in  this  way  to  grub  out 
struggling  bushes  that  are  left  with  a 
grub  hoe. 

Plowing  Out  the  Bbush. — Sage  brush 
that  is  small  and  scattering  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully cleared  by  this  method,  because 
it  will  bend  over  and  allow  the  drag,  no 
matter  how  heavy  it  may  be,  to  pass  over 
it  without  either  pulling  it  out  or  break- 
ing it  off;  neither  will  the  rake  catch 
these  small  bushes.  There  are  several 
ways  to  clear  land  of  this  character.  If 
the  soil  is  soft  and  not  too  stony,  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  is  to  plow  the 
sage  brush  out.  Take  a  16-inch  riding 
plow— a  gang  plow  is  better — remove  the 
moldboards  and  use  only  the  share  and 
landside  of  the  plow.  Keep  the  share 
sharp  and  in  sharpening  it  draw  the  point 
down  a  little  so  that  it  will  hold  well 
in  the  soil.  This  plow  will  cut  off  most 
of  the  brush  without  turning  it  under, 
because  the  moldboards  have  been  re- 
moved. 

After  the  soil  has  been  plowed,  the 
next  step  is  to  rake  up  the  sage  brush.  In 
this  case  the  rake  need  not  be  so  substan- 
tially made  as  for  use  on  land  that  has 
been  railed  or  dragged.  Often  a  strong 
sulky  horse  rake  will  suffice.  If  the  land 
is  very  level  and  a  hay  crop  is  to  be  seed- 
ed, no  further  plowing  is  necessary, 
though  it  generally  pays  in  the  long  run 
to  plow  after  clearing,  if  economies  of 
time  or  money  do  not  interfere. 

Land  covered  with  short,  scrubby  sage 
brush  is  cleared  most  cheaply  by  grubbing 
out  with  a  mattock  or  grub  hoe.  A  mat- 
tock drawn  out  thin  and  wide  on  its  hoe 
side  is  preferable. 

In  grubbing  by  hand  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  bear  in  mind  that  sage  brush  has 
only  one  main  or  tap  root,  and  the  blow 
should  be  directed  so  as  to  strike  this 
main  root  about  an  inch  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  where  it  will  be  found 
to  cut  off  easily.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  rake  up  the  brush  cleared  by  hand,  and 
an  ordinary  hay  rake  will  do  the  work 
satisfactorily. 

The  land  having  been  cleared,  it  is 
ready  to  be  plowed,  and  now  it  will  be 
found  that  the  land  cleared  by  hand  will 
be  difficult  to  plow  because  all  the  roots 
have  been  left  in  the  ground.  The  plow 
will  have  to  cut  them  off,  and  the  roots 
will  later  be  a  great  inconvenience  by 
clogging  up  the  harrow. 

There  are  other  methods  of  clearing 
sage  brush,  and  many  machines  have  been 
invented  for  the  purpose.  A  number  of 
these  are  very  successful,  but  the  ordinary 
man  who  has  a  limited  acreage  to  clear 
finds  it  inexpedient  to  tie  up  too  much 
of  his  capital  in  machinery  of  this  kind 

It  costs  $6.50  or  $7  an  acre  to  clear  and 
plow  sage  brush  land. 

Leveling  the  Land. — Leveling  new  land 
after  the  sage  brush  is  cleared  off  is  a 
hard  process  to  reduce  to  adequate  de- 
scription, as  the  leveling  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  tract,  and  to  give  the 
general  rules  about  the  work  would  be 
only  touching  the  high  places.  However, 
there  are  a  few  salient  features  that  can 
be  laid  down  as  general  axioms. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  water  will  not 
run  up  hill,  and  the  second  is  that  it 
will  run  down  hill.  This  seems  simple, 
but  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems.  Water 
turned  into  a  ditch  that  has  too  much 
fall  will  cut  the  soil  away  and  will  pass 
through  the  ditch  so  rapidly  that  it  will 
not  scrape  out  well  on  the  sides. 

The  whole  proposition  in  leveling  is 
to  strike  the  happy  medium  between  these 
two  e:  tremes.  How  to  do  this  will  be  in- 
dicated in  a  general  way.  The  sage  brush 
having  been  cleared  and  the  land  plowed, 
the  small  lumps  should  be  taken  off  with 
a  drag  or  "float,"  as  it  is  called.  This 
instrument  is  generally  made  thus:  To 
two  2xG's  or  2x8's,  30  feet  long  for  side 


pieces,  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  at- 
tach throe  cross  boards,  one  near  each  end 
of  the  side  pieces,  and  the  third  near  the 
middle.  The  boards  near  the  ends  should 
not  extend  below  the  edges  of  the  side 
pieces,  while  the  center  board  should  ex- 
tend an  inch  or  so  below  the  side  pieces. 
The  position  of  these  cross  boards  will 
depend  upon  the  soil  that  is  to  be  dragged, 
as  they  must  be  arranged  so  as  not  to 
clog  up  and  dig  in  so  deep  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  pull.  Four  to  six  horses  will 
be  required  to  haul  this  drag. 

The  small  knolls  and  bumps  having 
been  smoothed  down,  the  next  step  is  to 
decide  which  way  across  the  piece  of 
land  the  water  is  to  be  run.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  this  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  a  preliminary  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  land  to  determine  the  general 
slope. 

In  leveling  with  the  drag  there  will  not 
be  excessive  hauling  of  dirt  if  the  tract 
is  to  be  leveled  "to  the  draw,"  which 
means  that  the  natural  contour  of  the 
land  will  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  ditches  will  not  run  straight 
with  the  compass,  but  the  water  will  "be 
taken  out  of  the  head  ditches  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  turned  into  the 
small  ditches  which,  running  at  the  prop- 
er fall,  will  take  the  water  over  the  land 
and  discharge  it  into  the  waste  ditches 
after  the  soil  has  been  watered. 

For  a  reai  short  haul  in  soft  soil,  a 
scraper  can  be  used  to  advantage,  but 
if  the  haul  is  very  long  the  Fresno  will  be 
found  necessary. 

In  filling  up  depressions  on  a  slope  the 
dirt  should  always  be  pulled  from  the 
lower  side,  as  it  will  then  be  deposited  on 
the  higher  side,  increasing  the  fall  of  the 
land. 

All  volcanic  ash  soils  are  richer  at  or 
near  the  surface  than  below,  and  where 
the  surface  dirt  is  taken  off  to  any  ex- 
tent, several  seasons  of  cultivation  will  be 
required  to  ripen  the  soil.  It  is  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  do  no  more  irri- 
gating tnan  is  necessary,  sometimes  sacri- 
ficing the  straightness  of  the  ditches  to 
Ktie  fertility  of  the  land. 


LET  OUR  EXPERTS 
HELP  YOU  FARM 

at  our  expense 

If  your  farm  or  orchard  is  not 
producing  all  you  tliink  it  should, 
if  you  find  you  are  working  hard 
and  only  breaking  even,  write  us 
about  your  problems. 

We  have  on  our  staff  some  of  the 
best  soil  experts  in  California.  Tbev 
will  analyze  your  farm  soil  and  wiil 
tell  you  exactly  what  you  need, 
much  as  a  doctor  will  prescribe  for 
a  sick  man. 

Our  fertilizers  do  wonders.  We 
know  of  many  a  farm  whose  pro- 
ductions have  been  doubled.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  you.    Write  us. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

310  SaiMome  St..  503  Central  Bids., 
Sun  Francisco.  I. on  4ngeles. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

A  Pointer  for  Tree  Planter* 

Would    it   not   pay   you    to   buy   the  beat 

trees  when  planting  an  orchard?  For  In- 
stance, Blenheim  Apricot  Trecu  from  pa- 
rent trees  which  produced  the  highest 
priced  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year?  Other  trees  of  like  quality,  and 
thoroughbred.  Fine  stocky,  vigorous  trees 
grown  without  irrigation,  free  from  all 
disease  and  true  t<>  nam< — the  very  beat. 

Walnut.* — WillMon'n  Wonder  and  Fran- 
■■■■ettcN,  specialties.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  of  stock  invited. 

V.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop., 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cnl, 
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THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchird  Street  Newciitle,  Cil. 


'Jock,  when  ye  liae  naetliing  else 
to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when 
ye're  sleeping." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
"The  Heart  of  Midlothian." 


Tne  rainy  season  has  begun, 
and  with  it  comes  the  thought  of 
tree  planting. 

Every  prospective  planter  of 
trees  or  vines  should  have 

CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE 
the  FRUIT  GROWERS'  GUIDE, 

By  (ifo,  c.  Roeding. 

120  pages  7f  by  MVj.  Beautiful 
lithographed  cover.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  half-tone  engrav- 
ings and  color  plates.  It  not  only 
lists  but  describes  2000  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Contains  valu- 
able suggestions  on  soil,  prepara- 
tion, planting,  cultivating,  irrigat- 
ing and  pruning.  Price,  mailed, 
25  cents. 

For  more  than  25  years  we  have 
been  growing  nursery  stock  in  this 
State,  and  we  believe  you  will 
find  that  our  experience  and  sug- 
gestions will  be  of  value  to  you. 


PLANT 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY 

TRUE -TO -NAME  TREES 
And  You  Will  Have  Nothing  to  Regret. 


Our  nursery  embraces  over  1500 
acres,  located  in  the  most  fertile 
and  favorable  spot  in  all  California 
for  the  propagating  and  growing 
of  first-class  nursery  stock  of  every 
description. 


Deciduous,  Citrus,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Palms  and 
Roses. 

WRITE  TO  US 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  »  2  00.000  00 

I FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC. 
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BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAME 


ii  were  buyinir  tipple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
le  price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  a 
nurseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  you 
u Id  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
that  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.    There  must  be  quality  in  every 
package,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
nd  of  high  germination. 
)on't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog, 
CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 
r  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen   of  the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
k  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
Seeds,  and  if  your  deal- 
er does  not  sell  them 
rite  to  us  and  we 
ill  supply  you. 
Lilly's  "crop" 
Book     is  of 
t  inter- 
it  to 
r  m- 


Free 


Send  for  Catalog 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.   Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write* 
ns  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN    GARDEN    AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSOW,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  KDITION — Hi:\INi:i)  I:\TH1VDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9V4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 

CONTEXTS  BV  t  HAI'TKH  TITI.KS: 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    and  Vegetable 

Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

Tbe  Planting  Season. 

Propagation. 

Asparagus. 

Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 


Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot.  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Kgg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons, 

Onion  Family. 
IVas.  ^ 
Peppers. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 
Squashes. 
Tomato. 
Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  plain 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Irrigator. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SIDE  OF 
IRRIGATION 

By  S.  Fortier,  Chief  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions, Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.' 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
Irrigation  Congress  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


(Continued  From  iMxt  Issue.) 


Fakm  Systems  ok  Irrigation. — The 
usual  custom  in  the  past  has  been  to  con- 
vey water  to  the  highest  point  of  each 
section  of  land  or  to  its  main  subdivisions 
and  leave  to  men  unfamiliar  with  irriga- 
tion the  task  of  planning  and  building 
distributaries  for  the  farms.  The  fact  is 
too  often  overlooked  that  each  farm  unit 
under  a  canal  system  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  whole  and  that  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  system  must  come  from  the 
irrigated  farms.  Men  are  slow  to  recog- 
nize that  it  requires  as  much  experience 
and  ability  to  establish  a  proper  system 
'  of  irrigation  on  a  40-acre  farm  as  to  build 
a  portion  of  a  main  canal.  The  only  safe 
course  to  pursue  if  success  is  to  be  as- 
sured is  to  plan  and  construct  the  irriga- 
tion system  of  each  individual  farm  with 
the  same  care  and  skill  that  are  exercised 
in  the  larger  features  of  the  plant. 

One  frequently  hears  the  statement  that 
the  day  of  the  individual  and  groups  of 
individuals  is  past  as  regards  irrigation 
development.  This  is  by  no  means  true. 
There  is  much  more  activity  now  than 
ever  before  in  the  installation  of  small 
pumping  plants,  windmills  and  the  con- 
struction of  small  storage  reservoirs. 
These  are  owned  for  the  most  part  by 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals, 
and  there  is  the  same  need  of  careful  su- 
pervision in  the  installation  of  these 
plants  as  there  is  on  the  farm  units  un- 
der a  canal  system. 

From  Saok  Bri  sii  to  PROFITABLE  Crops. 
— In  every  attempt  to  convert  desert  land 
into  fruitful  fields,  there  is  a  transition 
period  which  tries  men's  souls  to  the  ut- 
most. The  warning  cry  is  often  given 
not  to  allow  families  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish homes  in  the  desert  lest  they  perish. 
It  is  true  a  new  irrigated  district  may 
not  lie  a  desert,  but  it  is  closely  akin  to 
it.  and  it  requires  time,  patience  and  self- 
denial  to  establish  homes  in  such  places. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  with  so  little 
help  and  money  that  the  bravest  hearts 
often  quail  before  the  task  is  completed. 
It  was  comparatively  easy  for  our  fore- 
fathers to  establish  homes  in  the  heavily 
wooded  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  still  easier  for  those  who  first  settled 
on  the  prairie  land  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. These  men  had  to  encounter  dangers 
and  hardships,  but  the  winning  of  their 
livelihood  from  the  soil  was  easier,  we 
believe,  than  the  task  which  confronts 
for  the  first  year  or  two  the  settler  on  a 
Western  farm.  The  most  profitable  crops 
on  an  irrigated  farm  require  time  to  ma- 
ture. The  land  for  vineyards,  for  ex- 
ample, must  be  first  thoroughly  prepared 
before  the  plants  are  set  in  the  ground, 
then  from  two  to  three  years  must  elapse 
before  any  returns  can  be  expected. 
Meanwhile,  the  expenses  of  caring  for  the 
vineyard  have  to  be  met.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  deciduous  and  citrus  orchards, 
with  the  difference  that  a  longer  period 
intervenes  between  the  time  of  planting 
and  profitable  returns.  The  staple  crop 
of  the  West  is  alfalfa,  but  he  who  expects 
a  heavy  yield  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing it  is  too  often  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  new  settler  with  limited 
means  has  to  confine  his  efforts  during 
the  first  season  to  the  seeding  of  small 
patches  of  grain  and  the  planting  of  vege- 
tables. By  degrees  he  can  work  into  the 
more  profitable  crops,  such  as  alfalfa,  or- 


chards and  sugar  beets,  but  at  first  he 
must  be  content  with  much  smaller  re- 
turns. This  is  the  transition  period 
which  marks  the  passing  of  the  desert 
plants  and  desert  conditions  and  the  in- 
troduction of  profitable  crops  under  irri- 
gation. If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  a 
new  settler  needs  help  it  is  during  this 
period.  The  outlay  in  both  labor  and 
money  for  buildings,  farm  equipment, 
irrigation  ditches  and  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  is  unusually  high,  while 
the  returns  from  the  soil  are  correspond- 
ingly small.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggera 
tion  to  say  that  the  measure  of  success 
which  any  new  irrigated  district  attains 
will  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
assistance  which  is  given  to  the  new 
settlers  during  the  first  three  years  of 
their  fight  with  the  desert.  The  settler 
under  a  canal  system  who  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully the  first  three  years,  having  es- 
tablished a  proper  system  of  irrigation, 
prepared  his  fields  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  irri- 
gated and  who  is  beginning  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  more  profitable  crops,  is  on 
the  road  to  prosperity  if  not  to  wealth. 

Thk  Proper  Use  of  Water. — The  advo- 
cacy of  President  Taft  in  his  recent  St. 
Paul  address  that  the  natural  resources  of 
the  West  be  wisely  used,  meets  with 
hearty  approval  of  Western  people.  The 
increase  in  population  in  tne  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Western  States  has  been  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  extension  of  irrigation, 
and  this  extension  will  continue  so  long 
as  water  is  available.  Just  when  this 
limit  will  be  reached  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  how  the  water  is  used.  Secre- 
tary Wilson  has  on  frequent  occasions 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  West  are  using  too  much  water, 
being  inclined  to  reiy  too  much  on  Irriga- 
tion and  too  little  on  cultivation.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  crying  need 
throughout  the  irrigated  districts  is  not 
for  more  farmers  but  for  better  farmers. 
The  difference  between  a  heavy  yield  and 
a  light  yield,  or  if  you  like,  between  suc- 
cess and  failure,  can  in  very  many  in- 
stance be  traced  to  me  kind  of  man  who 
grows  the  crop.  In  traveling  over  Irri- 
gated' districts  one  finds  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  but  the  distin 
gtiishing  feature  of  the  good  farm  is  usu- 
ally the  good  farmer.  It  usually  happens, 
too,  that  the  careless  farmer  who  applies 
from  three  to  four  acre-feet  of  water  per 
acre  receives  much  less  from  the  soil  in 
the  way  of  crops  than  the  more  careful 
farmer  who  uses  less  than  one-half  of  this 
amount. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  waste  of 
irrigation  water  in  the  West  so  many 
times  that  it  is  getting  to  be  an  old  story. 
The  scanty  water  supply  is,  however,  so 
vital  to  our  material  prosperity  that  the 
subject  cannot  be  ignored.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  a  danger  that  the 
water  supplies  of  the  West  would  pass 
into  the  hands  of  rich  corporations,  who 
would  oppress  the  water  users  by  levying 
heavy  tribute.  I  believe  this  danger  has 
passed,  in  so  far  as  the  wealthy  corpora- 
tions are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that 
few  are  now  in  existence.  The  companies 
that  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  water  rights  and  collecting  water 
rentals  have  sold  out  as  a  rule  to  the 
farmers  who  own  the  land  under  the  sys- 
tems. There  is  still  no  end  of  monopoly 
in  irrigation  waters,  but  the  monopolists 
do  not  happen  to  be  wealthy  capitalists.- 
They  are  the  farmers  who  have  received 
more  than  their  legitimate  share  of 
water.  All  over  the  arid  region  individ- 
uals,  associations  and  corporations  com- 
posed of  farmers  have  received  from  the 
courts  two,  three  and  even  four  times 
more  water  than  their  crops  require  un- 
der economical  use.  Until  such  evils  are 
remedied,  this  region  can  never  hope  to 
possess    that   extent   of    irrigated  land 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St,  San  Franclaco. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

81  .GO  per  dozen;  86  per  100;  840  per  1000. 
Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 

BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal.. 

Plant  and  Kerry  Specialist. 
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which  its  available  water  would  furnish 
if  equitably  apportioned. 

Sometimes  the  blame  rests  with  the 
State  legislatures  in  placing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  water  which  a  farmer  is 
entitled  to  use  at  so  high  a  figure  that 
waste  is  almost  certain  to  result.  In  cer 
tain  warm  parts  of  the  arid  region  where 
crops  grow  the  year  through,  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  a  subic  foot  per  second 
when  economically  used  serves  from  250 
to  400  acres.  In  some  of  the  colder  parts 
of  the  arid  region  where  the  growing 
season  lasts  only  one-third  of  the  year, 
the  same  quantity  of  water  serves  only  70 
acres.  Does  there  not  seem  to  be  a  mon- 
opoly of  irrigation  water  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  farmers? 

More  Assistance  Needed. — It  is  quite 
evident  that  water  will  not  be  economi- 
cally used  in  irrigation  until  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  methods  employed  in 
its  distribution,  delivery  and  application. 
So  long  as  we  continue  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  building  costly  structures  and 
belittle  the  more  important  work  of  rais- 
ing valuable  crops,  just  so  long  will  care- 
less, slipshod  methods  prevail.  In  the 
past  decade,  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  securing  water,  but  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  for  every  five  hundred 
dollars  so  expended,  less  than  one  dollar 
has  been  used  in  assisting  the  farmers  to 
make  a  wise  use  of  the  water  provided. 

The  irrigation  investigations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  doing  what  it 
can  to  promote  irrigation  in  all  its 
branches,  but  more  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  the  irrigators.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  give  even  a  brief  de- 
scription of  our  work,  but  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  subjects  investigated 
may  convey  some  idea  of  its  scope  and 
purpose.  These  are:  seepage  losses  in 
canals,  the  delivery  of  water  to  users,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  canal  systems, 
the  preparation  of  land  for  irrigation,  the 
application  of  water  to  crops,  the  proper 
amount  to  apply,  supplemental  irrigation 
in  humid  districts  during  periods  of 
drought,  winter  irrigation,  the  installa- 
tion of  windmills  and  pumping  plants  and 
the  building  of  small  storage  reservoirs. 

The  small  appropriations  which  we  an- 
nually receive  from  Congress  would  not 
suffice  to  secure  the  results  obtained  were 
it  not  for  the  fad  that  we  are  co-operating 
with  a  number  of  Western  States.  These 
contribute  on-half  of  the  expenses  for 
such  work  in  their  respective  territories. 
Our  office  is  not  only  co-operating  with  a 
number  of  Western  States,  but  also  with 
individuals,  irrigation  companies  and  ir- 
rigation districts.  The  work  is  being  con- 
fined solely  to  private  enterprises  of  one 
kind  and  another.  Our  constituency  at 
present  includes  about  95%  of  the  total 
irrigated  area  of  the  United  States  and 
the  demands  upon  us  are  far  in  excess  of 
our  best  efforts  to  meet. 

I  desire  to  state  in  conclusion  that  I 
have  not  come  before  you  with  the  plea 
that  more  consideration  be  given  to  the 
agricultural  side  of  irrigation  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  line  of  work  which  our 
branch  of  the  federal  government  is  in- 
vestigating. It  is  rather  because  a  can- 
did consideration  of  our  present  stage  of 
progress  leaves  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  material  prosperity  of  this  West- 
ern land  which  many  of  us  call  home  is 
just  now  dependent  on  the  better  de- 
velopment of  that  phase  of  irrigation. 


WHAT  CO-OPERATION  IS  DOING. 


Mr.  Charles  Blom,  writing  to  the  Napa 
Register  concerning  some  matters  brought 
out  at  a  recent  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute in  that  town,  makes  the  following 
important  points: 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Denmark, 
a  country  naturally  poor  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate, exported  perhaps  ten  to  fifteen  mil- 


lion dollars'  worth  of  farm  produce  an- 
nually. Today  she  exports  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $100,000,000  worth  annually, 
most  of  it  to  England.  As  the  Bane  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  peo- 
ple in  this  co-operation  business  it's  worth 
while  looking  into  his  methods.  A  Dan- 
ish farmer  having  anything  to  sell  drives 
to  his  nearest  town  and  delivers  his  stuff 
at  a  warehouse  belonging  to  the  farmers. 
Here  expert  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the 
farmers  grade  his  stuff.  From  this  town 
it  is  shipped  to  the  nearest  seaport  to 
await  shipment  on  the  next  English 
steamer.  On  arriving  in  London  it  is 
taken  in  charge  by  other  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  the  Danish  farmer  and  from 
there  distributed  to  different  centers.  No 
matter  how  many  middle  men  have  their 
finger  in  the  pie  they  are  one  and  all 
under  the  finger  of  the  Danish  farmer  to 
be  dismissed  by  him  at  any  time  that  he 
chooses.  The  Englishman  has  tried  time 
and  time  again  to  smash  this  combine  but 
so  far  all  his  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

The  Danish  farmer  does  not  stop  here 
with  his  combine.  If  he  wants  a  few  tons 
of  Chile  nitrates  or  cotton  seed  they  band 
together  and  charter  a  steamer  and  get 
a  load — the  small  farmer  paying  no  more 
for  his  few  tons  than  the  bigger  farmer 
does  for  his.  There  is  no  risk  about  this 
co-operation  business.  We  see  signs  of 
it  everywhere  the  moment  we  leave  the 
farm  behind  us.  Not  a  stitch  do  we  put 
on  our  backs,  not  a  particle  in  our  mouths, 
but  what  have  in  most  cases  passed 
through  the  hands  of  many  combines. 

"With  or  without  co-operation  the  most 
of  our  farming  lands  will  end  in  failure 
with  the  present  methods  of  farmers.  The 
one  crop  farm  never  has  nor  never  will 
be  a  success  either  from  the  owner's  or 
the  laborer's  point  of  view.  With  our 
present,  marketing  methods  the  mixed 
farm  means  endless  trouble.  By  co-ope- 
ration, as  carried  out  by  the  Danes,  the 
mixed  farm  would  mean  very  little  more 
trouble  as  far  as  the  selling  is  concerned 
and  would  help  the  laborer  immensely, 
as  instead  of  spending  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  on  the  road  he  could  in  many 
cases  stay  in  one  place  the  whole  season. 

"Why  shouldn't  the  farm  laborer  get 
a  decent  living  wage  like  any  other  man? 
Why  should  this  poor  wretch  be  eternally 
traveling  from  pillar  to  post. 

"It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  farmer 
to  pay  this  living  wage  and  to  give  him 
much  steadier  employment  than  he  is 
giving  him  today,  and  the  name  of  that 
which  will  bring  about,  this  transforma- 
tion is  co-operation." 


C'ARBO  STEE1.  POSTS 
FOR  FIELD  FENCING 

The  American  Steel  Post 
Company,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  are  manufacturing 
Carbo  Steel  Posts,  find  that 
the  feature  appealing  to  the 
farmer  as  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  great  elasticity 
of  these  posts,  and  especially 
the  method  of  using  a  stand- 
ard staple  of  proper  size, 
which  passed  around  the 
wire  is  driven  through  the 
respective  hole  and  clinched 
on  the  other  side,  also  clinch- 
ing the  wire.  These  posts 
deserve  considerable  consid- 
eration, as  they  are  the  first 
steel  posts  for  field  fencing 
and  are  coming  into  general 
use.  They  require  about  two- 
thirds  the  depth  of  the  usual 
post  hole,  as  each  ounce  of 
dirt  works  to  hold  the  posts 
in  the  ground. 

The  American  Steel  Post 
Company  report  that  Carload 
shipments  are  given  special 
attention,  on  account  of  con- 
siderable saving  in  freights. 

American  Steel  Post  Company 

,21  IK  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles,  (  al. 
Pat.  Aug.  2,  1!)I0 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 
Hemingway's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

24  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BURBANK'S 
NEW  STRAWBERRY 

The  PATAGONIA 


"The  most  productive."    "The  most  delicious." 
"  The  King  of  all  Strawberries." 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE  NOW 


Send  postal  for  history,  description 
and  prices. 


LUTHER  BURBANK 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

(Please  mention  this  paper) 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  VVAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /\L*m  \J  1 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  2J/2  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  3  to  14  foet,  from  2J  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick . 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 

San  Dimas,  California. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


^  ANIMAL  Mat> 
Uf^MMONIAT^p^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We   are    the    largest    I'acitte   Coast    producer*  of 

iiiiliiinl  iiiiiitcr  fertilizer  material*,   i  we  are  Don 

prepared  to  market  them  direct  iu  (lie  form  of 
complete  fertilizer*. 

Write  iim  for  free  pamphlet  on 

common-sense:  fertilizing, 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Blue  and  Red  Cum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making-  abundant 
root*  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  desired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
I.I.OYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modeato,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

The  bent  that  40  year*  experience  enn 
produce,  helng  grown  nIow,  in  the  eool  at- 
mosphere of  the  coast,  lire  more  hnnly  and 
more  vIkotoiin  lluin  those  grown  In  Hie  hot 
interior  of  the  State. 

CorrcMpondenee  Invitei). 
W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1010-11  planting.  All  lending  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  Htoek  grown  In  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Speelal 
prices  If  eoalraeted  In  advance.  Send  for 
Circular, 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

222  Monadnoek   llldg.,  San  FranclHCO. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

F.  D.  Oiler  of  Day,  Sharta  county,  har- 
vested 20  tons  of  apples  from  a  20-acre 
orchard. 

Orchard  cover  crops  such  as  peas  and 
vetch  are  being  sown  on  the  farms  around 
Banning. 

The  Rosenberg  Packing  Co.  shipped  out 
5u0  tons  of  dried  fruit  and  almonds  from 
Yuba  City  last  week. 

This  is  the  latest  season  for  strawber- 
ries at  Grass  Valley  in  twenty  years.  Sec- 
ond-crop berries  are  being  sold  in  large 
quantities. 

Over  1200  tons  of  prunes  were  dried 
around  Gilroy  this  season.  Most  of  them 
were  sold  to  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Packing 
Co.  for  European  shipments. 

The  California  Fig  Orchard  Co.  which 
recently  sold  800  acres  of  fig  lands  near 
Chico  have  bought  320  acres  adjoining 
the  old  tracts  which  they  will  set  out  to 
figs  to  sell  to  colonists. 

The  Tustin  Lemon  Association  recent- 
ly met.  The  secretary's  report  shows  that 
the  growers  in  this  organization  received 
an  average  of  $2.G4  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  lemons  last  year. 

The  Producers  Fruit  Co.  of  Lodi  has  re- 
ceived word  that  five  crates  of  Tokay 
grapes  which  they  sent  to  Wales,  Great 
Britain,  arrived  there  in  excellent  condi- 
tion.  They  were  20  days  en  route. 

Eugene  Elphick  recently  bought  20  acres 
of  land  in  the  famous  Sebastopol  valley 
district.  The  land  was  formerly  planted 
to  grape  vines  but  they  will  be  torn  up 
and  500  Gravensteins  will  be  set  out,  500 
Spitzenbergs,  and  300  King  of  Tompkins. 

The  leading  orange  growers  of  Porter- 
ville  are  considering  building  a  large  fac- 
tory near  that  city  to  utilize  the  oranges 
which  are  not  fit  for  shipping.  It  is  the 
plan  to  crush  out  the  orange  juices  and 
to  utilize  the  oil  in  the  skin  and  make 
marmalade  from  the  peel. 

The  Producers  Fruit  Company  of  El 
Dorado  county  has  received  some  very 
encouraging  letters  from  the  Eastern 
commission  men  to  whom  they  shipped 
fruit.  Every  one  of  the  letters  received 
commented  upon  the  fact  of  the  improved 
quality  of  the  fruit,  the  fine  condition  in 
which  it  arrived  and  the  high  price  it 
received  over  the  fruit  of  any  other  year. 

The  Ogden  Orchard  Co.  has  recently 
bought  about  1100  acres  of  cut-over  tim- 
ber land  in  Idaho  for  $29,000.  This  com- 
pany will  spend  $200,000  in  clearing  the 
land  and  planting  it  to  apples  and  pear 
trees.  Very  powerful  engines  and  powder 
are  used  to  tear  out  the  stumps  instead 
of  horses  and  men.  This  will  be  the  larg- 
est single  orchard  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion have  adopted  this  year  a  scheme  of 
giving  a  silver  spoon  with  every  12  wrap- 
pers from  the  oranges  handled  by  the  As- 
sociation. These  labels  are  redeemable  at 
the  Chicago  headquarters  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  12  cent,s  in  stamps.  The 
claim  has  been  found  to  be  very  success- 
ful. Many  of  the  southern  California  As- 
sociations are  having  elaborate  labels 
made  to  put  on  their  fruit. 


General  Agriculture. 

Many  of  the  farmers  around  Marysville 
have  started  fall  plowing. 

Many  of  the  farmers  around  Wheatland 
are  summer-fallowing  their  land. 

P.  P.  Folley,  a  farmer  near  Red  Bluff, 
has  had  considerable  success  growing  to- 
bacco. 

The  Hamilton  sugar  factory  has  just 
completed  a  very  successful  year.  They 
manufactured  150.000  sacks  of  sugar  and 


had  about  S000  acres  devoted  to  beet  cul- 
ture. The  next  season  they  expect  to 
have  at  least  10,000  acres. 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  of 
Woodland,  is  putting  in  the  latest  devices 
so  that  their  phone  system  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  largest  cities.  A 
movement  is  on  foot  at  the  present  time 
to  build  this  line  into  Woodland. 

There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  water 
around  Pittville,  Shasta  county,  recently 
so  that  many  of  the  farmers  are  digging 
artesian  wells.  W.  M.  Went  bored  516 
feet  for  his  well  at  a  cost,  of  $1100.  D. 
Cessna  obtained  a  continual  flow  at  347 
feet  at  a  cost  of  $600.  The  casing  cost  55 
cents  a  foot  and  the  drilling  $1.35  a  foot. 

The  United  States  government  has  pre- 
pared a  bulletin  dealing  with  the  black 
leg  in  potatoes.  It  is  a  bacterial  potato 
disease  to  the  stems  of  the  tubers,  and 
originated  in  Europe,  where  it  does  con- 
siderable damage.  It  is  getting  to  be  quite 
common  in  the  eastern  States  and  the 
Government  is  taking  measures  to  prevent 
it. 

A  large  number  of  Indians  and  Hindus 
are  coming  into  the  Imperial  valley  to 
work  in  the  cotton  fields.  They  are  paid 
$1  per  hundred  pounds.  The  gin  at  El 
Centro  turned  out  316  bales  of  cotton  last 
week.  The  Calexico.  Brawley,  and  Holt- 
ville  gins  are  all  in  operation.  The  price 
being  paid  at  present  for  cotton  in  the  Im- 
perial valley  is  13l-_.  cents  a  pound.  Many 
of  the  growers  are  holding  out  for  15 
cents. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  last  of  the  season's  grape  crop  was 
crushed  at  the  big  Vina  winery  after  a 
nine  weeks'  run,  200  tons  of  grapes  being 
crushed  daily. 

Armour  &  Co.,  the  packers  of  Chicago, 
are  looking  over  the  fruit  canning  busi- 
ness of  California  preparatory  to  buying 
out  some  of  the  large  concerns,  and  going 
into  this  business. 

The  wine  industry  in  France  is  decreas- 
ing considerably.  Last  year  France  im- 
ported 164,260,000  gallons  of  wine.  The 
area  planted  to  grapes  in  1875  was  5,982,- 
000  acres,  in  1909,  was  4,0i5,000  acres. 

The  Gridley  Produce  &  Canning  Co.  was 
recently  organized  to  preserve  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000, 
and  the  directors  are:  Albert  Taylor,  H. 
Vetch,  J.  F.  Sweet,  H.  M.  Serkland,  and  I. 
Turner. 

The  United  States  government  says  that 
toads  are  worth  $20  apiece  to  the  farmer 
as  they  eat  up  flies,  bugs  and  worms 
which  destroy  fruits  and  other  farmers' 
crops.  One  toad  is  known  to  have  caught 
86  flies  in  ten  minutes. 

There  will  soon  be  four  sugar  factories 
in  Orange  county.  The  new  factory  at 
Anaheim  has  been  completed  and  a  move- 
n.ent  is  on  foot  to  erect  another  one  near 
Huntington  Beach.  Those  interested  in 
the  latter  proposition  are  Colorado  men. 

The  Paradise  Fruit  Fair  is  being 
planned  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  elabo- 
rate ever  held  in  that  section.  G.  H.  Cut- 
ter of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  and 
Professor  Clark  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
iforna,  are  to  be  judges  of  the  awards. 

L.  L.  Russell,  of  Sunshine  valley,  Sutter 
county,  obtained  100  gallons  of  molasses 
from  one-third  of  an  acre  of  sorghum.  He 
sold  the  molasses  for  $1  a  gallon  and  also 
secured  $15  worth  of  seed  from  the  sor- 
ghum cane.  Next  year  Mr.  Russell  expects 
to  plant  a  much  larger  acreage. 

The  condition  of  the  wine  grape  market 
this  year  in  Sonoma  county  has  aroused 
the  grape  growers  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  talk  of  erecting  co-operative  win- 
eries in  the  several  sections.  Last  year 
the  wine  association  offered  to  contract 
wine  grapes  for  five  years  at  $17  a  ton. 
This  year  they  gave  only  $9  and  $10  a 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


This  week  we  present  another  view  ot  the  BBNICIA-ORR  CUI/TIVATOR. 

This  shows  the  frame  raised  out  of  the  ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that  the  driver 
can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to  get  the 
desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and  draught. 

The  BK.MCIA-OHIt  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — which 
cultivates  a  width  of  four  and  live  feet  respectively.  By  the  loosening  of  six 
bolts  it  ean  be  changed  quickly  from  one  size  to  the  other.  Center  tooth  can 
be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vegetables,  as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mintl  Hint  thin  implement  «raa  designed  and  In  built  by  practical 
men  who  nnderNtnnd  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard.  \  ineynrd  or  field,  the 
IIK\  U'lA-OKH  hllN  file  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

If  vou  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  plac  e  your  order  for 
a  lir.VM  I A-Oltlt. 


Cede. 

Sevenor 
Nlneor 


Size. 
7  teeth 
'.i  teeth 
Pole 


Width. 
4  feet 
T>  feet 


Net. 
2S3  lbs. 
308  lbs. 
32  lbs. 


Weight. 
Gross,  Cased. 
.165  lbs. 
.190  lbs. 
32  lbs. 


Measurement. 
Cxi.  Ft..  Cased. 

8 

g 
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IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL. 

TO  DEALERS  :  If  you  desire  the  agency  for  this  Implement  you  better  write  us  Immediately 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  a« 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  price  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Sanla  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gilroy,  C«l. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market,  send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  E»st  10th  Street  OAKLAND,  CAlT. 
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I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


""THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wasb. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!   EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charier) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  ol  Land  Settlement,  SALISBURY,  RHODESIA 


SEEDS  —  TREES 
THAT  GROW 

Also,    very    large    and  complete 
stock     of     Farm,     Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  to  select  from.  Strictly 
Upland-Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  a  Spe- 
cialty. Write  for  big  112  page  cata- 
logue   and    Garden    Book.  Mailed 
FREE  to  anyone  interested. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES     SEED  HOUSE 

Box    214      Beatrice,  Neb. 

For  25  years  we  have  supplied  our 
customers  in  all  States  with  Trees 
and   Seeds  that  GROW.     We  carry 
a  most  complete  line  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental     Trees,     Berry  Bushes, 
Roses,  Perennials,  Bulbs,  ete.  Low 

prices.    Best  quality  stock  only.  Pa- 
cific States  varieties  of  Apples,  best 
one    year    trees    at    $6.00    per  100, 
Peaches,    $7.00    per    100.      We  pay 
freight  on  .$10.00  orders. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES 
BEATRICE,  NEB. 

ton  with  two  payments.  At  the  some 
time,  however,  when  they  were  offered 
this  low  price  they  were  trying  to  get 
5  year  contracts  at  $15  a  ton. 

August  Schafer,  J.  E.  Dyer  anad  C.  L. 
Holland  have  commenced  distilling  alco- 
hol from  potato  culls  at  Stockton.  They 
intend  building  a  much  larger  factory  for 
making  denatured  alcohol.  They  expect 
to  spend  $100,000  in  the  construction  of  a 
factory  with  a  daily  output  of  2000  gal- 
lons. 

The  Yolo  winery,  located  at  Woodland, 
has  closed  down  after  one  of  the  shortest 
runs  on  record.  Although  the  usual 
amount  of  grapes  were  crushed,  the 
threatening  weather  has  hastened  deliv- 
ery. Prices  have  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  unless  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  next  few  seasons  many  of  the  large 
vineyards  will  be  torn  up. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


TREATING  FENCE  POSTS  FOR 
DURABILITY. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
at  Susanville,  Lassen  county,  gives  an 
account  of  an  enterprise  which  is  gen- 
erally interesting. 

About  one  year  ago  the  attention  of  the 
Forest  Service  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
in  Honey  lake  and  Long  valleys  the 
ranchers  were  having  considerable  trouble 
In  securing  good,  durable  fence  posts  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Investigation  showed 
that  from  Beckwith  pass  north  to  .Tanes- 
ville,  along  the  mountains  sloping  to 
Honey  lake  and  Long  valleys  the  supply 
of  cedar  will  be  practically  wiped  out 
with  the  cutting  of  the  old,  matured  tim- 
ber. In  fact,  from  Beckwith  pass  to  Mil- 
ford  it  is  now  practically  gone. 

As  the  valleys  are  mainly  used  as  range 
for  dairy  or  beef  cattle,  or  for  raising  al- 
falfa, a  large  number  of  posts  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  fences.  Up  to  the 
present  time  reliance  has  been  placed 
mainly  upon  cedar  from  the  slopes  of  the 
west.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  such  posts  and  ranchers  are 
now  forced  in  some  cases  to  go  across  the 
mountains,  entailing  a  haul  of  several 
miles  on  very  rough,  steep  roads. 

Adjacent  to  the  valleys  are  found  large 
groves  of  pine,  but  on  account  of  the  poor 
lasting  qualities  of  the  wood  when  placed 
in  the  ground,  it  has  not  been  utilized  for 
fence  post  purposes.  The  only  quality 
which  pine  lacks  to  make  it  a  first-class 
post  wood  is  durability. 

To  Make  Pine  Durable. — The  Forest 
Service  has  spent  considerable  time  in  in- 
vestigating different  methods  of  treating 
wood  with  preservatives  to  make  it  resist 
'decay  and  the  results  have  more  than 
justified  the  experiments.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  posts  properly  treated 
with  creosote,  or  dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  will 
igive  a  service  of  many  years,  even  when 
planted  in  low,  damp  situations.  In  fact, 
a  properly  treated  pine  post  should  great- 
ly outlast  an  untreated  cedar. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  ranchers 
the  substantial  saving  that  can  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  treated  posts,  the  Forest 
Service  during  the  past  summer  has  been 
constructing  a  portable  open  tank  treat- 
ing plant  that  will  be  brought  into  the 
valleys  this  fall.  This  consists  of  a  ten- 
horse-power  boiler  and  a  cylindrical  iron- 
treating  tank  approximately  3'/>  feet  in 
iiameter  and  (i  feet  high,  mounted  on 
wheels.  An  additional  tank  of  slightly 
greater  diameter  is  carried,  nested  over 
he  first.  When  a  station  is  reached 
(where  a  number  of  posts  are  to  be  treated 
his  tank  is  placed  on  the  ground  along- 
side the  truck.  Both  tanks  are  equipped 
with  steam  coils  for  heating  and  a  derrick 
s  provided  for  assisting  in  loading  and 


unloading  the  tanks.  Creosote  is  carried 
in  iron  drums.  It  is  transferred  from  the 
drums  to  the  tanks  and  back  by  a  small 
hand  pump  mounted  on  the  truck. 

Treatment  Is  Simple. — The  treatment 
is  very  simple:  It  consist  of  heating  the 
posts  for  a  certain  period  and  then  cool- 
ing them  while  immersed  in  the  preserva- 
tive. The  alternative  heating  and  cooling 
causes  the  oil  to  penetrate  the  wood  fibers 
and  thoroughly  fill  them.  Only  the  butts 
of  the  posts  are  treated,  as  the  tops,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  do  not  decay  readily.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  successful  treatment 
can  be  given  at  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per 
post. 

In  order  that  it  may  take  treatment 
well,  wood  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned. 
Probably  stacking  green  posts  for  from 
30  to  60  days,  in  the  summer,  would  put 
them  in  first-class  condition  to  take  treat- 
ment. On  account  of  the  necessity  for 
having  the  posts  thoroughly  dry,  those 
cut  from  dead  timber  are  particularly  de- 
sirable for  treating  with  creosote.  A 
large  amount  of  this  class  of  material  is 
available  on  the  slopes  adjoining  the  val- 
leys. Sapwood  is  much  easier  to  treat 
than  heartwood,  hence  posts  of  a  sappy 
nature  are  preferred.  The  bark,  of  course, 
should  be  removed  in  all  cases. 

Free  to  the  Farmers. — In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  operation  and  to  try  out 
the  apparatus,  the  Service  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  detail  a  man  to  the  valleys 
this  fall  and  next  summer  to  treat  any 
number  of  pine  posts  that  the  ranchers 
may  desire.  The  Service  will  furnish  the 
treating  plant  and  will  pay  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  its  representatives.  The 
ranchers,  on  their  part,  will  be  expected 
to  pay  only  for  the  preservative  and  labor 
actually  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
their  posts.  In  no  case  will  the  cost  ex- 
ceed 15  cents  per  post. 

It  is  felt  that  the  bringing  of  the  plant 
to  the  valleys  is  an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  ranchers,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  all  co-operate  in 
making  it  a  success.  Further  informa- 
tion can  be  secured  from  the  District  For- 
ester, Forest  Service,  San  Francisco,  or 
the  local  representative  of  the  Service, 
stationed  at  Doyle  or  Milford. 


IRRIGATION  WATERS. 


By  G.  S.  Fraps,  Chemist,  Texas  Experi- 
ment Station. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  point 
out,  briefly,  the  dangers  which  may  lie  in 
bad  irrigation  waters  and  their  improper 
use. 

The  danger  is  due  to  the  alkali  salts  in 
the  water,  which  may  injure  or  destroy 
the  soil.  The  injury  is  due  usually  to 
the  accumulation  of  these  salts,  for  it  is 
not  common  for  waters  to  be  so  strong 
as  to  be  actually  destructive  to  plant  life. 
But  some  waters  are  much  more  danger- 
ous than  others. 

Accumulation  is  due  to  evaporation. 
Whenever  water  evaporates,  it  leaves  the 
salts  behind.  Even  with  a  good  water, 
constant  accumulation  will  in  time  cause 
injury.  The  irrigator  should,  therefore, 
take  care  to  check  evaporation  as  much 
as  possible.  Thorough  surface  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  a  dust 
mulch,  will  check  evaporation. 

Evaporation  can  be  checked,  but  not 
prevented.  Hence  some  additional  means 
must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  alkali.  This  other  means  is 
thorough  under-drainage,  in  conjunction 
with  the  use  of  sufficient  water  to  wash 
out  the  alkali  into  the  drainage  waters. 

Thorough  under-drainage  coupled  with 
copious  use  of  water  may  allow  the  use 
of  comparatively  strong  saline  waters. 
Thus,  by  means  of  deep  ditches  in  a  por- 
ous soil  a  few  feet  apart,  and  liberal  ap- 
plications of  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  Egyptians  prevent  the  accumula- 


tion of  water,  and  grow  plants  sensitive  to 
alkali  while  using  waters  much  more  sa- 
line than  those  which  can  be  used  in 
this  country.  Some  soils  are  naturally 
porous  and  under-drained,  but  many  soils 
must  have  tile  drains  laid  within  them 
sooner  or  later. 

Beware  of  saline  well  waters. 

Beware  of  sub-irrigation.  Water  with- 
in three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface  spells 
danger,'  in  an  arid  region. 

Check  evaporation  by  surface  cultiva- 
tion. 

Use  enough  water  to  wash  the  alkali 
out  of  the  soil  and  prevent  its  accumula- 
tion. 

Put  in  under-drainage  if  necessary. 
Heavy  soils  through  which  water  cannot 
pass  easily  are  especially  liable  to  accu- 
mulate alkali. 


AN  AMERICAN  GRASS  MAKING 
GOOD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

We  are  a  little  distrustful  about  corre- 
spondents' accounts  of  what  grasses  are 
doing  in  Australia  because  conditions  are 
various  in  that  large  country  and  the  fact 
is  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  by  Ameri- 
can readers  of  Austarlian  correspondence. 
Some  time  ago  our  newspapers  were  filled 
with  tributes  to  pospalum  dilatatum 
which  is  a  coarse  grass  which  grows  won- 
derfully in  hot  regions  when  there  is  no 
frost  and  which  will  stand  considerable 
alkali  if  other  things  are  right  for  it. 
Some  of  our  people  jumped  at  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  good  for  winter  growth 
where  moisture  is  short  which  it  will  not 
do  because  it  will  not  stand  the  drops 
of  temperature  which  come  even  to  our 
mild  winter  and  when  the  heat  which  it 
enjoys  there  is  apt  to  be  no  moisture  ex- 
cept in  low  alkaline  places — or  on  rich 
low  or  irrigated  lands,  where  alfalfa  had 
better  be  grown.    Now  they  are  writing 


about  another  grass  of  the  same  genus — 
paspalum  platyeaule.  This  grass  was  in- 
troduced many  years  ago  to  California 
by  the  University  and  though  it  is  con- 
siderably drouth-resistant  it  will  not  live 
on  our  driest  lands  though  it  will  make 
quite  a  show  on  moderately  moist  lands 
but,  even  in  such  places,  is  not  better  than 
Australian  rye  grass  which  is  simply  Eng- 
lish rye  grass  under  another  anme.  How- 
ever, our  grass  students  may  be  interested 
in  what  Mr.  Dunnett  writes  to  Hoard's 
Dairyman  from  Australia: 

"Another  variety  of  paspalum  grass, 
called  platyeaule,  has  been  identified.  It 
has  been  placed  as  the  'carpet  grass'  of 
the  southern  States  of  America.  It  was 
first  noticed  in  Queensland  in  1897,  where 
on  the  uplands  in  the  time  of  the  severest 
dorughts  it  did  well,  as  it  took  hold  o£ 
the  ground  stronger  than  any  other  grass 
and  stood  the  parching  winds  better  than 
ever  did  ordinary  couch  grass.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  fine  fodder,  which  will  do 
well  on  low-lying  wet  ground,  or  even  on 
clay  country,  and  stands  grazing  very 
well.  It  seems  to  make  good  headway  in 
sandy  soil,  too;  so  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  very  cosmopolitan  in  its  atten- 
tions. Too  much  water  will  not  kill  it  and 
the  driest  spell  known  did  not  efface  it. 

"Another  recommendation  is  that  while 
it  takes  possession  of  the  land  readily — 
in  favorable  circumstances  forming  a  sod 
through  which  nothing  can  force  its  way 
— one  ploughing  will  kill  it  off  and  the 
land  easily  prepared  for  cultivation  af- 
terwards. Like  many  other  imported 
grasses  in  Australia,  it  probably  grows 
more  vigorously  than  it  does  in  its  native 
country.  Further  trials  are  being  made 
with  it." 


Lawyer — Am  I  to  understand  that  your 
wife  left  your  bed  and  board? 

Uncle  Fphriam— Not  'zactly,  boss.  She 
dun  t nk  mah  bed  and'  bo'd  along  wif  her. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


FEEDING  BROOD  SOWS. 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  misun- 
derstanding concerning  the  feeding  of 
brood  sows  that  are  kept  over  from  year 
to  year.  Some  have  an  idea,  says  D.  A. 
Gaumnitz  in  the  F.  S.  &  H.,  that  they 
should  feed  all  the  sows  quite  heavily, 
others  expect  their  sows  to  yield  good 
pigs  with  little  or  no  feed  at  all;  while 
most  farmers  feed  all  their  brood  sows 
just  alike,  regardless  of  age  or  condition. 
Most  of  these  conceptions  are  erroneous. 
The  sow  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  ought  not  to  be  fat;  and  what 
will  put  her  in  that  condition  depends 
upon  her  age  and  her  state  of  thrift  and 
energy  at  the  time  feeding  is  begun.  The 
feeding  of  brood  sows  is  quite  a  science 
and  one  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable discrimination. 

The  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to 
consider  each  individual  case  and  what 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  that  sow 
properly  before  farrowing  time  comes. 
This  does  not  mean  essentially  that  each 
sow  shall  be  fed  separately,  but  it  does 
imply  that  some  grouping  of  animals  will 
occur  so  that  the  young  growing  gilt  is 
not  fed  in  with  the  old  mature  sow,  nor 
the  real  fat  sow  with  the  thin  one.  One 
cannot  in  any  other  way  proceed  intelli- 
gently to  feed  brood  sows  than  by  getting 
an  understanding  of  their  requirements. 

Profbb  Condition  fob  Fabbowikq. — A 
brood  sow  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
pigs  should  at  time  of  farrowing  be  in  a 
little  more  than  merely  thrifty  condition 
of  flesh,  but  in  considerably  less  than 
show  ring  condition.  She  should  be  car- 
rying as  much  flesh  as  she  can  without  in- 
terfering with  her  circulation,  without 
overheating  ner  blood  or  impeding  the 
normal  performance  of  any  of  her  bodily 
functions. 

She  needs  this  amount  of  flesh  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  stand  the  drain  of  bear- 
ing and  nursing  her  pigs  without  becom- 
ing too  much  depleted  in  strength  her- 
self, .lust  exactly  what  this  amount  of 
flesh  is  it  is  impossible  to  say;  doubtless 
it  differs  somewhat  in  the  different 
breeds;  but  every  farmer  can  picture  to 
himself  a  sow  that  is  thrifty  and  carry- 
ing just  a  nice  amount  of  flesh  if  he  will, 
and  can  hold  this  up  as  the  ideal  toward 
which  he  will  attempt  to  bring  each  one 
of  his  sows  whatever  their  present  condi- 
tion by  feeding  (and  no  less  by  exercise) 
before  farrowing  time  arrives. 

Suppose  that  he  has  in  his  herd  an  old 
sow  that  is  thin  in  flesh;  that  she  weighs 
150  or  more  pounds  less  than  she  would 
Weigh  when  she  is  ready  to  pig  and  that 
the  date  was  July  20  when  the  pigs  were 
weaned.  The  next  litter  will  be  born 
about  March  20,  or  eight  months,  or  240 
days  away.  This  sow  will  have  to  gain 
0.03  pound  daily  to  make  the  150  pounds 
in  the  240  days.  The  average  weight 
would  be  about  425  pounds.  For  main- 
tenance the  sow  should  get  3.4  pounds 
feed  daily.  To  make  0.63  of  a  pound  gain 
would  require  about  2.8  pounds  feed  daily 
additional  or  6.2  pounds  feed  in  all. 

Suppose  he  l.as  another  sow  that  had 
only  a  few  pigs,  and  when  the  pigs  were 
weaned  she  was  only  about  50  pounds 
lighter  than  she  should  be  at  the  time  of 
farrowing  her  pigs.  Then  in  the  240  days 
the  sow  would  need  to  gain  about  0.21  of 
a  pound  daily  to  come  up  to  her  standard 
weight.  For  this  sow  about  0.9  of  a 
pound  of  feed  in  addition  to  the  3.4 
pounds  for  maintenance  would  be  re- 
quired, or  4.3  pounds  daily  as  opposed  to 
6.2  pounds  in  the  case  of  the  thin  sow. 

Again,  suppose  he  has  let  the  pigs  and 
sows  run  together  until  the  sow  has 
weaned  the  pigs.  She  stays  with  the 
youngsters    until    they    are    nearly  fat 


enough  for  market  and  the  sow  likewise 
is  fat,  having  gained  2  or  3  pounds  daily 
herself  for  a  month  or  two.  With  ISO 
days  intervening  until  the  farrowing  time 
such  a  sow  would  need  to  be  fed  little 
more  than  a  maintenance  ration.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  as  good  a  practice  as 
where  the  sow  is  kept  on  the  grain  gradu- 
ally. It  is  this  fat  sow  that  causes 
trouble.  She  is  the  one  that  needs  milk 
and  roots  to  keep  her  in  any  sort  of  con- 
dition without  getting  altogether  too  fat. 

The  young  sow  that  is  both  thin  and 
immature  needs  to  be  fed  heavily  but 
very  carefully.  It  would  be  wrong  to  feed 
her  so  that  she  gained  2  pounds  or  more 
daily.  Then  she  would  tend  to  fatten  and 
not  grow.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  young 
gilt  that  weighs  only  175  pounds  after  her 
pigs  are  weaned.  If  it  be  220  days  until 
the  next  litter  ought  to  be  farrowed  and 
the  gilt  ought  to  weigh  450  pounds  at  that 
time,  she  would  need  to  gain  275  pounds 
in  all  or  1.2  pounds  daily.  The  gilt  should 
be  fed  so  that  she  would  do  this,  but  not 
gain  much  less  nor  very  much  more. 

Green  foods,  condiments  and  the  like 
should  always  be  supplied  on  plenty;  the 
regular  feeds  should  contain  plenty  of 
protein  and  digestible  minerals,  and  ex- 
ercise should  be  supplied  whether  the 
brood  sow  will  or  no.  These  are  all  essen- 
tial, if  one  would  grow  sows  and  have 
them  produce  strong  pigs. 


WINTER  DAIRYING. 


Winter  dairying  is  not  as  common  in 
California  as  it  should  be,  especially  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  where  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  winter  production  of 
milk.  There  are  many  sections  along  the 
Coast,  where,  as  yet,  there  are  no  silos 
and  the  cold  weather  prevents  alfalfa  or 
clover  from  growing,  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  herd  up  during  the  winter 
months,  but  in  the  Big  Valley  where  the 
alfalfa  grows  the  year  round  winter  dairy- 
ing should  be  universal. 

Compare  the  prices  paid  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  butter  during  the  year  1909. 
Take  from  January  to  March  the  price 
was  34.45  cents,  from  April  to  June  24.96, 
from  July  to  September  29.38,  from  Octo- 
ber to  December  34.28.  The  price  the 
dairyman  received  for  his  butter-fat  was 
a  few  cents  higher  than  these  figures,  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  price  of  the  butter. 
The  dairyman  who  freshened  his  cows  so 
that  they  gave  the  most  milk  in  the 
months  from  October  1  to  March  31  aver- 
aged 7.17  cents  a  pound  during  this  pe- 
riod more  than  the  summer  dairyman 
who  sent  in  most  of  his  butter-fat  from 
April  to  September. 

Although  it  will  cost  a  little  more  to 
feed  stock  during  the  winter  months 
there  is  no  7  cents  difference  in  the  cost 
price.  In  fact  the  hot  weather  which 
forces  the  dairymen  to  use  ice,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  milk  flow  on  account  of 
the  sultry  weather  and  flies,  will  equal 
an  extra  cost  of  the  feed.  Also  there  is  a 
loss  to  the  dairymen  resulting  from  bugs, 
ants,  and  other  insects  getting  into  the 
milk.  The  souring  of  the  cream  is  an- 
other feature  which  favors  winter  dairy- 
ing. 

One  of  the  best  features  in  favor  of 
winter  dairying  is  the  labor  problem.  At 
the  present  time  the  dairymen  over  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  troubled  with  a  scarcity 
of  labor.  During  this  last  summer  cries 
were  heard  from  every  hand  complaining 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  sufficient 
help  to  milk  and  care  for  the  cows.  Din- 
ing the  summer  months  when  harvesting 
and  other  picking  is  going  on  help  is  diffi- 
cult to  get,  and  even  when  they  are  found 
they  are  so  independent  that  they  have  to 
be  treated  like  a  member  of  the  family  in 
order  to  hold  them.  It  is  a  very  different 
matter,  however,  in  the  winter.  The  cold 
weather,  the  need  of  warm  lodging  and 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percberon 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  I'erciierons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  11  (fold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best  F* 
Poultry  Regulators  on  tll«  marke«  A 
  I 

G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction.  IV 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  inconstant  use.  3! 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  O 

WHITTIER    COBURN    CO.  I 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING  I  S 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Ked  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  ns  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
Bupply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 
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READY 
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EMERGENCIES. 
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LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  I H EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
-  50 R I  THROAT.  SHILLINGS, 
{3°tAx15")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
•J.   VV.   &   .J  -    D.  McCORD 
Phone  Ked  123.  H  on  lord,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal.  * 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  s:i ]<-. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cat' 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  CI., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Mid-dletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  riven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  irive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

Insured  to  Every  Farmer 
who  uses 

Dr.  Daniels'  Horse  Tonic 
or  Colic  Cure 

No  Disease  Possible 
Sure  and  Safe 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

A.  T.  ROCHE  &  CO. 

PACIFIC  BlDG.  UN  FUKMt 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Oulars  In   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADED  Blake,  Moffltt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rjircn   Blake,  McFsJl  A  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 
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good  food,  makes  these  men  hang  on  the 
dairymen's  doors  applying  for  a  job. 

When  the  cows  freshen  in  the  fall  their 
period  of  lactation  will  be  much  longer 
than  if  they  were  freshened  in  the  spring. 
The  cows  that  finish  just  as  the  grass  is 
coming  in,  do  nicely  until  the  fall  months. 
As  the  feed  loses  its  juiciness  they  com- 
mence to  dry  up,  so  that  their  period  of 
lactation  is  cut  short.  Also  there  are  so 
many  cows  finishing  in  the  spring  all  over 
the  State  that  the  supply  of  milk  is  so 
great  that  prices  fall  correspondingly.  On 
the  other  hand  the  cows  freshening  in  the 
fall  go  through  the  winter  months  on 
their  natural  fresh  period,  and  as  they 
commence  to  dry  in  the  early  spring  the 
green  grass  comes  up  and  again  revives 
the  milk  flow.  In  fact,  the  amount  of 
milk  is  increased  so  that  it  is  almost  a 
new  freshening  period. 

Another  advantage  of  winter  dairying 
is  that  the  spring  calf  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  grass  so 
that  it  has  to  be  fed  through  the  winter 
months  on  even  more  expensive  food  than 
the  fall  calf  which  can  be  carried  through 
this  period  on  skimmed  milk,  getting  him 
in  condition  by  spring  so  that  he  can  take 
full  advantage  of  the  green  grass. 

The  winter  dairyman  can  use  his  sum- 
mer months  preparing  feed  for  the  winter 
and  handling  other  crops  if  he  is  doing 
;eneral  farming.  He  also  does  not  feed 
and  care  for  his  dry  cows  as  does  the 
summer  dairyman,  who  in  the  winter  is 
forced  to  carry  his  dry  cows  Over  the  wet 
months  on  expensive  feeds,  while  they  are 
not  earning  their  keep. 


RECOMPENSE  FOR  ANIMALS 
KILLED  BY  STATE. 


Several  of  the  farmers  in  Tulare  county 
are  endeavoring  to  get  recompense  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  horses  and 
mules  which  were  recently  killed  by  the 
order  of  the  county  veterinarian.  They 
claim,  and  justly,  that  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  these 
animals  destroyed  by  the  county.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  700  and  S00  horses 
and  mules  have  been  killed  in  California 
Hi  is  last  year  because  of  glanders,  repre- 
sent ins  a  loss  to  the  owners  of  $700,000. 
Is  not  the  State  in  general  benefited  by 
the  destruction  of  these  animals  by  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  this  dread  malady? 

The  same  stands  true  of  tubercular 
cows.  Should  dairymen  who  spend  good 
money  for  stock  be  forced  to  stand  the 
loss  when  they  are  destroyed  by  the  State 
officials.  Is  not  their  destruction  a  bene- 
fit to  the  public  who  use  the  milk,  so  why 
should  not  the  State  help  bear  the  ex- 
pense. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  movement  started 
in  Tulare  county  will  bear  fruit  and  that 
l  State  law  will  be  passed  which  will  give 
the  owner  of  stock,  infected  with  some 
lisease,  at  least  one-half  their  value  when 
'hey  are  destroyed  by  the  State.  Other 
:ounties  do  it.  Every  farmer  should  talk 
this  over  with  his  senator  and  assembly 
nan  this  coming  fall,  so  that  a  bill  can  be 
ntroduced  in  the  next  legislature  giving 
hem  a  return  on  all  stock  thus  destroyed. 


to  a  man  who  was  an  expert  in  working 
wild  or  tame  horses,  and  he  made  a 
very  valuable  animal  of  it. 


There  is  always  a  cause  for  a  young 
norse  becoming  vicious  after  it  has  been 
lentle  and  easy  to  handle.  Frpm  expe- 
dience, we  believe  that  a  young  horse  be- 
:omes  vicious  by  becoming  excessively 
leated,  fatigued  or  annoyed.  We  at  one 
ime  had  similar  experience  with  a  young 
lorse  which  was  annoyed  by  fierce  biting 
lies  when  the  young  animal  was  hot  and 
'atigued  on  a  homeward  journey  from 
own  one  sultry  afternoon.  This  young 
lorse  had  worked  well  for  several  times 
md  was  literally  as  "gentle  as  a  kitten," 
)Ut  after  the  trip  just  spoken  of  it  be- 
:ame  so  vicious  that  ordinary  horsemen 
:ould  not  possibly  handle  it.    It  was  sold 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  RICHNESS  IN 
CREAM. 

This  is  something,  according  to  the  De 
Laval  Monthly,  which  it  is  frequently  de- 
sirable to  know  how  to  do;  that  is,  to  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  butter-fat  in  a 
given  quantity  of  cream  by  the  addition 
of  full  or  skim-milk. 

First  ascertain  the  percentage  of  but- 
ter-fat in  the  cream  it  is  desired  to  re- 
duce, and  second  if  full  milk  is  to  be 
used  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  in  same. 

Then  multiply  the  pounds  of  cream  to 
be  reduced  by  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  cream,  and  also,  separately,  a  like 
number  of  pounds  by  the  percentage  of 
fat  it  is  desired  the  cream  should  be  re- 
duced to,  and  deduct  one  result  from  the 
other. 

Next  subtract  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  full  milk  to  be  added  from  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  cream  desired  to 
be  obtained. 

Then  divide  the  difference  between  the 
two  first  multiplications  by  the  result  of 
this  last  subtraction,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  re- 
quired to  be  added. 

For  example,  if  it  is  desired  to  reduce 
100  pounds  of  cream  testing  30'/,  of  but- 
ter-fat to  cream  that  will  test  20'/,  of 
butter-fat  by  the  addition  of  milk  con- 
taining 4'/  of  butter-fat,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

100  x  30  =  3000 
10(1  Xi0  =  2000 
1000 
20  —  4  =  16 
10)1000(62.50 
In  other  words,  the  amount  of  such 
milk  to  be  added  would  be  62 Y>  pounds, 
and  the  bulk  of  20%  cream  would  then 
be  162%  pounds  instead  of  the  original 
100  pounds  of  30%  cream. 

If  skim-milk  is  used  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  cream  and  there  is 
thus  no  fat  at  all  in  the  skim-milk,  that 
part  of  the  formula  is  naturally  omitted, 
and  the  result  of  the  first  subtraction  is 
simply  divided  by  the  percentage  of  fat 
it  is  desired  the  cream  should  obtain. 

In  that  case,  in  the  above  illustration 
1000  would  be  divided  by  20,  giving  the 
quotient  of  50,  this  being  the  number  of 
pounds  of  skim-milk  required  to  be  added 
to  reduce  the  30%  cream  to  20%  butter-fat 
richness,  and  the  bulk  of  reduced  cream 
would  then  be  150  pounds. 


SCOURS  AND  CONSTIPATION  IN 
HOGS. 


When  young  nursing  pigs  begin  to 
scour,  it  is  evident  that  the  milk  of  the 
sow  is  disagreeing  with  them,  and  im- 
mediate attention  therefore  should  be  di- 
rected toward  improving  rations,  says 
Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander.  Most  often  the 
trouble  comes  from  overfeeding  on  corn 
or  other  rich  food  just  after  farrowing, 
and  pigs  of  fat,  flabby,  pampered,  cross, 
nervous,  constipated  sows  are  most  apt  to 
suffer.  Sudden  changes  of  food,  or  feed- 
ing sour  or  decomposeu  slop,  or  food  from 
dirty  troughs,  or  sour  swill  barrels,  tends 
to  cause  diarrhoea  either  in  nursing  piss 
or  those  that  have  been  weaned,  and  all 
such  causes  should  be  prevented  or  re- 
moved. 

To  correct  scouring  in  nursing  pigs, 
give  the  sow  15  to  20  grains  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas)  in  her  slop  night  and 
morning,  and  if  necessary  slightly  in- 
crease the  doses  until  effective.  Lime 
water  may  with  advantage  be  freely 
mixed  with  the  slop  as  a  preventive  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  derangement,  or 
after  the  trouble  has  been  checked,  and 
also  is  an  excellent  corrective  for  weaned 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Bpeedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  litiaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  florses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  uBe.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
f  HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HOLUSTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.    H.  SCOFIELD, 


Manager 


»  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  Rt..  8an  Francisco.  Cal. 


Concrete  Machinery 


Cement  Block 
Machinery 

all  sizes. 

Power 

Compress 

For  Block 
Machines. 

Cement  Pipe 
Tools. 

Concrete 

Mixers. 

Concrete 
Water- 
proofing. 


TOOLS  FOR  IRRIGATION  PIPE. 


Write  for  Circular. 

T.  A.  McMURTRIE,  Stockton,  Cat. 


POMONA 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVIIXE.  CALIF. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
llOij-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
young  mun  or  woman  In  every  county  la 
the  State  to  solicit  for  suhs^sibtlons-  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  ua  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neceNMary  paper*, 
blanks  and  Instruction*.  You  can  make 
praod  maney  with  a  little  effart. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

la  a  question  that  coafronts  every  or- 
chardlst  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  yeara  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS ;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
REST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


Ry  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS* 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc..  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standurd 
work  was  exhausted  In  a  year  from  lis 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  Industry  In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  «.\1> '/,,  000  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  93  THE 
COPY. 
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pigs  showing  a  tendency  to  scour  on  slop 
or  skimmed  milk.  Where  little  pigs  are 
scouring  severely,  each  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  given  a  raw  egg  and  five  to 
ten  grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  twice 
daily  in  addition  to  changing  the  food  of 
the  sow  and  mixing  copperas  in  her  slop. 
In  cases  which  do  not  promptly  respond 
to  treatment  success  may  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
shaken  up  in  milk.  In  all  cases,  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  right  all  errors  in  diet  and 
sanitation  and  to  provide  the  pigs  with 
dry.  sunny,  well-ventilated  quarters.  The 
derangement  is  always  most  apt  to  occur 
and  sure  to  prove  disastrous  among  pigs 
kept  in  unsanitary  conditions. 

Constipation,  inactivity  of  the  bowels, 
most  often  gives  trouble  in  breeding  sows 
and  other  adult  hogs  when  given  too  lit- 
tle exercise  and  too  much  rich  food.  In 
such  animals  the  liver  is  torpid,  the  sys- 
tem feverish  and  the  muscles  and  other 
organs  overloaded  with  fat.  A  brood  sow 
in  such  a  condition,  and  troubled  with 
constipation,  will  be  likely  to  have  weak, 
puny  or  dead  pigs.  Constipation  seldom 
troubles  where  hogs  are  fed  laxative 
foods,  such  as  bran,  flaxseed  meal,  roots 
or  alfalfa  during  the  winter  season,  and 
in  addition  are  made  to  take  abundant 
outdoor  exercise.  Such  foods  and  exer- 
cise are  most  necessary  for  breeding  sows 
and  will  usually  obviate  the  necessity  of 
medicines.  Where  such  simple  means 
fail,  recourse  may  be  had  to  laxatives. 
The  simplest  treatment  is  to  mix  two  to 
four  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  once  daily 
in  the  slop  for  an  adult  sow  or  hog,  or 
where  more  active  treatment  seems  neces- 
sary, give  four  ounces  of  epsom  salts  at 
one  dose  in  the  same  way. 


CHINESE  MULES  FOR  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Talk  about  sending  coals  to  Newcastle; 
a  California^  has  written  Consul  Wilder 
of  Shanghai  to  know  what  it  will  cost  to 
deliver  mules  to  the  nearest  port  for  ship- 
ment to  San  Francisco.  He  also  wanted 
information  in  regard  to  their  size.  The 
Consul  wrote  him  thus: 

"The  heavy  draft  mules  are  exported 
from  Tientsin,  Chefoo  and  Tsingtau.  They 
weigh  800  to  1600  pounds  and  cost  $60  to 
$90  gold  per  head,  delivered  at  the  port. 
The  price  varies  with  the  rate  of  ex- 
change and  the  state  of  the  market. 

"The  most  successful  method  to  employ 
in  securing  a  shipment  is  to  give  the 
order  to  a  local  firm  (preferably  Ameri- 
can) who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Chi- 
nese, as  the  animals  are  usually  obtained 
far  inland,  sometimes  requiring  several 
days'  cross-country  travel. 

"In  the  provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shan- 
tung there  are  three  grades  of  mules  as 
classified  for  export.  The  first  embraces 
animals  13%  to  14  hands  high,  weighing 
about  800  pounds,  and  4  to  7  years  old. 
These  can  be  delivered  free  on  board  at 


KENDAUS 
SPAVI 
IRE 


Chingwantao  for  $65  to  $75  American 
gold;  second  grade,  11  to  12  hands  high, 
some  13  hands,  about  700  pounds,  same 
ages,  $50  to  $60;  third  grade,  smaller 
than  above,  about  $42." 


"ONLY  SURE  REMEDY" 

OadsdDn,  Ala.,  Apr.  26, 1909. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Oentlemen:  Please  Bend  me  copy  of  yonr 
TRK  VT1SE.  1  have  been  ualngyour  spavin  Cure 
for  ao  years,  and  llnd  It  Is  the  only  sure  remedy. 
It  Is  tho  best  liniment  I  csn  get  lor  ho'se  and 
man.  Youretruly,        W.J.  McBee. 

That  tells  the  whole  story,  and  It  Is  the  ex- 
perience that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  had 
In  the  past  40  years,  and  it's  the  experience  you 
will  have — "It  18  the  only  sure  remedy" — 

For  Spavin,  Ringbone, Curb, Splint, 
Swellings  and  All  Lameness 

Sold  By  Oruoglsls— $1.0O  a  Bol'le,  6  bottles  for 
16.00.  Keeplt  on  hand  always.  Be  ready  for  the 
emergency.  Kendall'?  stops  the  pain,  starts  the 
circulation,  penetrates  and  removes  the  cause 
ot  the  disorders.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  "A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Horse."  II  not  at  dealers  write  to — 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VI. 


SHEEP  ON  THE  GENERAL  FARM. 


The  sheep  industry  has  changed  greatly 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1S79  the 
sheep  business  was  at  its  height  in  Cali- 
fornia and  produced  46.903,360  pounds  of 
wool.  i\s  far  back  as  1869,  we  were  pro- 
ducing as  much  wool  as  we  do  now.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  large  ranches  into 
small  cultivated  tracts  has  done  much  to- 
ward revolutionizing  sheep  methods.  The 
high  priced  lands  have  wiped  out  most  of 
the  large  bands  and  has  changed  the 
type  of  sheep  raised. 

Fred  I..  Mecham.  an  experienced  sheep- 
man, attributes  the  change  to  the  desire 
for  a  quick  maturing  animal,  so  that 
there  are  quicker  returns  on  the  money 
invested.  When  the  old  merino  was  put 
on  the  range,  wool  was  the  only  object. 
Also  land  was  cheap  and  the  merino 
herded  much  better  over  the  vast  ex- 
panses of  pasture.  But  as  land  became 
more  valuable  and  wool  commenced  to 
fluctuate  in  price,  the  mutton-wool  sheep 
was  evolved.  By  having  sheep  of  this 
dual  type  the  mutton  values  of  the  sheep 
helped  make  amends  for  any  falling  off 
in  wool  prices.  In  order  to  get  this  mut- 
ton-wool sheep,  a  mutton  type  of  ram, 
usually  Shropshire  is  bred  with  a  merino 
ewe.  The  merino  makes  a  good  mother 
and  raises  fine  lambs. 

The  loose-wool  sheep  are  the  best  for 
the  general  farmer.  No  farm  should  be 
without  a  band  of  sheep.  They  glean 
weeds  and  grasses  along  the  fences  and 
in  the  corners  where  no  other  animal 
will  get  them.  They  require  very  little 
attention,  and  the  profits  from  sheep  are 
large;  in  fact,  the  average  is  from  $3  to 
$3.50  a  year.  Mutton  is  much  more  popu- 
lar in  California  today  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  high  price  of  beef  and 
pork  has  educated  many  people  into  the 
use  of  mutton. 

For  the  general  farmer,  .July  and  Au- 
gust are  the  months  in  which  to  buy 
sheep.  Good  breeding  ewes  at  this  time 
will  cost  $4  to  $5.  One  buck  to  twenty 
ewes  is  a  good  proportion  and  will  in- 
sure big  strong  lambs.  The  farmer  has 
an  advantage  over  the  large  sheepmen  in 
raising  lambs,  because  he  can  time  their 
arrival  so  that  they  will  be  just  right  for 
the  Christmas  and  holiday  trade,  when 
top  prices  are  paid  for  lambs.  Will  Jacks, 
a  large  sheep  owner  of  Monterey  county, 
said  that  he  has  given  away  many  twin 
lambs  to  farmers  and  they  will  weigh 
from  75  to  115  pounds  as  yearlings,  while 
the  identical  lambs  raised  on  the  range 
will  weigh  around  forty  pounds.  He  at- 
tributes this  to  the  worry  and  vicissitudes 
to  which  the  lambs  on  the  range  are  sub- 
ject. The  lamb  around  the  farm,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  very  easy  time,  and 
puts  on  about  two  pounds  to  every  one 
the  range  lamb  acquires. 


Dairying  combined  with  general  farm- 
ing gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
practiee  a  more  complete  system  of  rota- 
tion of  crop  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  his  land,  and  of  profitably  disposing  of 
the  crops  at  home  without  the  expense 
of  hauling  them  to  market.  Practically 
all  of  every  field  crop  grown  can  be  fed 
at  home  and  the  fertilizing  elements  tak- 
en from  the  soil  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time.  Where  several  soililig 
crops  are  grown,  these  are  fed  and  the 
manure  returned  to  the  land  within  a  few 
days  after  the  crop  is  taken  from  the 
field.  In  this  way  the  fertility  is  not  only 
kept  at  home,  but  it  is  kept  working  with 
a  very  small  waste  of  time.  Manure,  from 
the  first  soiling  crop  fed  In  the  spring 
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of  the  World's 
Creameries  Use 


De  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  different  makes  of  creamery 
or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  9S  per  cent  of  the  world's 
creameries  use  DE  LAVAL  separators  exclusively. 

It  means  a  difference  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
Whether  a  UK  LAVAL  or  some  other  make  of  separator  is  used  in 
a  creamery. 

Exactly  the  same  differences  exist,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the 
use  of  EAHM  separators.  Rut  the  farm  user  doesn't  know  it.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  can't  tell  when  he  is  wasting  $">U  or  $100  a  year 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  product  through  the  ufce  of  an  inferior 
separator. 

There  can  be  no  better  recommendation  for  the  DE  LAVAL  than 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  make  the  separation  of  milk  a  I>iimIiic«» 
use  the  DE  LAVAL  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  sep- 
arators. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


166-167  Broaowav 
NEW  YORK 


43  E.  Madison  Strut 
CHICAGO 


General  Offices: 

101  DRUMM  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1018  WcrrcnN  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


141c  16  Princiss  Street 
WINNIPEG 


More  Than  1,250,000  De  Lavals  In  Daily  Use 


can  be  placed  on  the  ground  to  feed  some 
other  field,  or  garden  crop  the  same  sum- 
mer. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


John  Hixon,  who  has  a  large  sheep 
ranch  near  Cloverdale,  recently  lost  200 
sheep  by  poisoning.  It  is  thought  that  at 
first  they  were  poisoned  by  the  nitrates  in 
the  salt,  but  when  a  chemical  analysis 
was  made  of  the  stomachs  of  the  sheep 
they  were  found  to  contain  arsenic. 

W.  G.  Noakes  of  Antioch.  Contra  Costa 
county,  recently  purchased  1000  head  of 
beef  cattle  for  the  Blasingame  Bros,  of 
Fresno.  Mr.  Noakes  also  has  purchased  a 
large  number  of  hogs  around  Hanford. 

Arthur  Tripp  has  started  in  the  hog 
business  at  Imperial.  He  paid  $485  for 
16  Duroc  brood  sows.  He  has  80  acres  of 
alfalfa,  and  this  is  cut  up  into  eight  sub- 
divisions, so  that  the  hogs  can  be  moved 
from  one  pasture  to  the  other,  thereby 
preventing  the  alfalfa  from  being  over- 
grazed. 

L.  B.  Spencer  of  Colusa  recently  'sold 
over  100  head  of  hogs  to  the  Johnson  Meat 
Company  of  San  Francisco. 

G.  W.  McGuire  of  the  Moulton  ranch 
near  Colusa  recently  shipped  $4000  worth 
of  hogs  to  San  Benito  county. 

Young  Bros,  and  John  Smith  of  Etna 
Mills  recently  purchased  370  feeding 
steers  from  J.  C.  Mitchell  of  Gazelle,  Sis- 
kiyou county.  These  steers  will  be  sent 
to  Scott  valley  to  fatten.  It  is  expected 
that  over  1000  head  will  be  finished  in  the 
Scott  valley  feed  yards  this  winter. 

R.  A.  Jackson  of  Oregon  recently  ex- 
hibited a  fleece  of  wool  at  Dayton,  Wash., 
which  weighed  67%  pounds.  It  was  from 
a  Merino. 

The  Lakeview  Wool  Storage  Company 
has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  wool 
warehouse  at  Lakeview.  Ore.  This  ware- 
house will  have  a  capacity  of  1.000,000 
pounds,  and  is  so  arranged  that  every 
sack  of  wool  in  the  place  can  be  inspected 
by  the  buyer. ' 

Shooting  jackrabbits  is  quite  a  profit- 
able industry  around  Tipton  at  present. 
The  animals  are  so  thick  and  are  such 
a  pest  that  everybody  takes  to  the  work 


JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE 

Golden  Lad  strain.    Dam  has  authenticated 
butter  record. 

G.  B.  REEVES,  Mountain  View.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

The  best  Imported  Missouri 
Mammoth  Jacks  in  Cali- 
fornia. Write  for  terms  and 
description. 

Monterey  Mule  Co. 

Soledad,  Cal. 


—  FUR  SHIPPER  — 

Drop  the  Middleman.  Deal  with  the  House  that's 
DIFFERENT,  i  Our  circular  ttlU  aliy,)  that  charges  no  commis- 
sion, pays  expressatre.  exports  direct  to  London, 
England,  and  Leipzig,  Germany,  the  greatest 
Fur  Send  for  It, 

World  tnK  Infor- 

mation that  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you.  00«'t 
SHIP  a  skin  till  you  hear  from  ua.  Taes  and  valu- 
able Information  as  to  PRIZES  offered,  free.  Write. 
WEIL  BROS,  a  CO-,  Est.  1871.  Bo)  11,  FORT  WATNE.  IND. 
Capital  $500,000  Paid. 


STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

1400  acres,  400  acres  riwr  bottom,  :tco 
acres  nlfnlfii  land*  200  acres  seeded*.  Cosh 
hiiiiicIm  k|>U*i><II<!  outside  range.  Close  in 
railroad.  River  In  ml  inn  on  ranch.  \  pply 
to  LEO.  s.  ROBINSON,  I',  o.  Box  J..  Aln- 
niedn.  Cal. 


THE  LUITWIELER 


Non-Pulsating  Pumping 
System  for  Irrigation 
and  Wa'er  Works 


"DEHSP  WELL    TALK  CONTINUED." 

Cut  shown  is  the  Luitwieler  heart- 
shaped  cam  and  the  only  reciprocating 
pumping  mechanism  applying  the 
power  uniformly  throughout  the  full 
stroke  and  uniform  speed  of  the  water 
pistons  in  both  directions.  The  cam 
principle  is  universally  conceded  to  he 
tile  most  perfect  mechanism  for  lifting 
water  from  deep  wells  or  against  pres- 
sure. Luitwieler  Pumps  are  the  result 
of  33  years'  experience  and  embody  the 
perfection  of  the  cam  principle. 

The  mechanism  is  balanced,  and  our 
pumps  are  tested  for  smoothness  of 
operation,  to  run,  being  driven  by  only 
a  %-incli  belt  lace,  a  test  impossible 
with  any  other  reciprocating  pump. 
Luitwieler  Pumps  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  with  fewest  working  parts 
and  giving  most  perfect  results. 

22  in  use  in  the  Santa  Ke  System. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agent,  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Freano,  Cal. 
Porlerville  Engineering  Co.,  Porlerville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


readily.  They  receive  $2.50  a  dozen,  and 
some  of  the  farmers  have  killed  100  in  one 
day. 

France  is  threatened  with  a  meat  short- 
age and  already  negotiations  are  on  foot 
to  bring  meat  supplies  from  Madagascar. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Modesto  Creamery,  up  to  September 
30,  has  put  out  1,322,000  pounds  of  butter, 
an  increase  of  300,000  pounds  over  the 
output  for  the  same  period  in  1909.  This 
speaks  well  of  Modesto  as  a  dairy  center. 

The  New  Delta  Creamery  which  is 
being  erected  at  Imperial  is  having  a  12- 
foot  arcade  built  around  the  building  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun. 

The  creameries  around  Tipton  are  pay- 
ing 39  cents  a  pound  for  butter-fat  at  the 
present  time. 

R.  L.  Levy,  the  Pearl  King  of  Tahiti, 
recently  shipped  some  registered  Jersey 
cows  to  his  island  home  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  also  took  with  him  a  large 
stock  of  prize  chickens. 

T.  A.  Blackwell  of  Porterville  recently 
sold  20  acres  of  alfalfa  land  to  Charles 
Kessing  and  M.  S.  DeWitt  for  $3000. 

W.  D.  Barker  of  Gridley  recently  rented 
his  dairy  farm  of  305  acres  to  Mrs.  Quad- 
ros.    The  land  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa. 

The  Tipton  Co-operative  Creamery  is 
going  to  install  an  electric  power  plant  in 
its  creamery. 

The  Yuba  dairy  company's  da,iry  barn 
near  Yuba  City  has  been  completed.  This 
barn  is  138x90  feet  and  will  house  four 
'si  rings  of  cows.*  A  new  milking  machine 
lias  been  installed  and  all  the  milking 
will  be  done  by  this  apparatus. 

George  Roup  and  A.  C.  Higgins'  are' 
checking  up  1150  acres  of  land  prior  to 
planting  it  to  alfalfa.  This  land  is  situ- 
ated near  Porterville. 

L.  C.  Smith  of  Porterville  recently  sold 
a  Holstein  bull  calf  to  VV.  H.  Trager 
for  $50. 

The  Suisun  Creamery  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1909,  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1910,  put  out  355,523  pounds  of 
butter,  a  gain  of  58,000  pounds  over  the 
preceding  year. 

Ray  Trussel  of  Escondido  recently 
bought  the  Garloch  ranch.  This  makes 
Mr.  Trussel  the  owner  of  400  acres  of 
alfalfa  land. 

Ed  Poorman  of  Lakeview,  Orange 
county,  has  started  a  dairy  near  that 
point  and  has  100  cows  in  his  string. 

Marks  &  Hoffman  of  Los  Angeles  are 
sinking  two  large  wells  on  their  400-acre 
tract  near  Tipton,  prior  to  planting  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  alfalfa. 

George  W.  Harvey  of  Marysville  re- 
cently bought  1200  acres  of  land  near  that 
town  which  will  be  used  by  some  San 
Francisco  capitalists  for  breeding  blooded 
Holsteins. 

The  price  of  milk  has  increased  in 
England  and  has  gone  up  to  31/-!  cents  a 
quart. 


HOW  TO  FIND  AMOUNT  OF 
CREAM  IN  MILK. 


This  is  something  one  would  often  like 
to  know,  and  is  capable  of  determination 
in  a  very  simple  manner,  provided  the 
percentage  of  butter-fat  in  the  milk  is 
first  ascertained,  says  the  De  Laval 
monthly. 

Multiply  the  pounds  of  milk  by  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk,  and  then  divide 
the  product  by  the  percentage  of  fat  it 
is  desired  that  the- cream  should  contain. 

The  result  will  be  the  pounds  of  cream 
that  the  amount  of  milk  would  produce  of 
the  prescribed  degree  of  richness,  and  if 
this  is  divided  by  2.091,  which  is  the 
weight  of  one  quart  of  cream,  the  figure 
thus  obtained  will  be  the  number  of 
quarts  of  cream  that  would  be  produced. 

For  example,  if  it  is  desired  to  know 


the  quantity  of  30%  cream  would  be  pro- 
duced by  100  lbs.  of  5%  milk,  proceed  as 
follows: 

Multiply  100  X  5  =  500;  divide  500  by 
30  =  16.66  2/3;  divide  16.66  2/3  by  2.091 
=  7.97,  the  number  of  quarts  of  cream 
there  would  be. 


OBSTRUCTION  IN  TEATS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Holstein  heifer, 
31  months  old,  with  her  second  calf,  an 
extremelly  easy  milker.  Just  before  she 
went  dry  there  was  a  small  kernel  came 
in  one  of  her  teats  about  half  way  between 
the  udder  and  lower  en-d,  about  the  size 
of  a  bean  and  was  movable  but  not  sore, 
and  did  not  seem  to  effect  the  flow  of  milk. 
She  was  dry  about  35  days  and  about 
three  days  after  she  calved  the  milk  came 
in  a  copious  flow.  This  lump  then  be- 
gan to  appear  sore  and  to  increase  in  size. 
Inside  of  three  days  it  had  almost  en- 
tirely shut  off  the  flow  of  milk  in  that 
quarter.  By  inserting  a  milk  tube  past 
this  place  we  could  draw  that  quarter  but 
it  got  so  sore  we  could  not  use  a  tube,  con- 
sequently she  is  almost  dry  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  lump  still  remains  but  soreness 
is  gone.    Can  you  give  me  a  remedy? 

There  must  be  a  small  tumor  in  the 
milk  duct.  Although  they  usually  come 
to  a  head  and  break,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  the  tumor  forms  a  permanent 
obstruction  and  prevents  the  milk  coming 
down.  Try  smearing  the  milk  tube  with 
iodine  ointment  and  insert  it  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  If  after  a  few  days  the  ob- 
struction still  remains  get  a  blunt  steel 
probe,  having  an  inch  below  the  end  tri- 
angular sharp  edges  projecting  slightly,  so 
as  to  cut  the  obstacle  and  form  a  pas- 
sage, which  is  kept  open  during  the  heal- 
ing by  means  of  a  wooden  peg.  This  peg 
has  a  knob  to  prevent  it  slipping  into  the 
teats  and  is  kept  in  the  duct  between  milk- 
ings,  which  should  be  done  with  a  tube 
while  healing. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  hogs  they  raise  in  Illin- 
ois which  grow  to  such  an  immense  size? 
I  think  they  are  called  O.  I.  C.  hogs  al- 
though I  am  not  positive  I  would  like  the 
address  of  some  one  who  has  them  for 
sale  if  one  is  known  to  you,  also  the  price. 

M.  A. 

Rebel  Creek,  Nevada. 

The  O.  I.  C.  hogs  you  refer  to  are  the 
Ohio  Improved  Chester  Whites,  a  breed 
which  has  been  developed  from  the  old 
Chester  White  of  Ohio.  They  grow  to 
enormous  size,  a  two-year-old  boar  will 
weigh  not  less  than  500  pounds,  while 
sows  of  the  same  age  450.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  a  12-months-old  sow  to 
weigh  over  300  pounds.  As  to  the  prices 
they  will  not  cost  any  more  than  any  oth- 
er breed.  The  objections  to  them  are  that 
they  lack  lean  meat  although  they  are 
good  grazers  and  cross  well  with  other 
breeds.  There  are  very  few  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  in  fact  the  white  breeds  of 
hogs  which  have  been  tried  out  in  this 
section  have  not  been  a  success  because 
the  sun  burns  the  bodies  so  badly  and 
seems  to  discolor  the  flesh. 


WEIGHT  OF  MILK  AND  WATER. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  as  to 
which  is  heavier,  water  or  milk,  and  how 
much.  J.  M.  H. 

Live  Oak. 

The  weight  of  milk  is  1.032  times  as 
great  as  the  same  volume  of  water. 

One  quart  of  milk  weighs  2.153  pounds. 

One  quart  of  water  weighs  2.086  pounds. 

Forty  quarts  of  milk  weigh  86.1? 
pounds. 

Forty  quarts  of  water  weigh  83.44 
pounds. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


DOCTORING  FOWLS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  medicine-taking  habit  is  reprehen- 
sible. It  arises  from  the  mistaken  idea 
that  dosing  is  a  shorter  cut  to  the  at- 
tainment and  retainment  of  health  than 
are  hygienic  habits.  The  medicine-giving 
habit  is  still  more  reprehensible  for  nat- 
urally it  calls  for  victims.  And  of  all  the 
helpless  victims  our  domestic  fowls  are 
the  greatest  sufferers.  It  is  so  easy  to 
open  the  mandibles  of  a  fowl  and  force 
some  vile  mixture  down  its  throat,  or  to 
make  nauseous  every  drop  of  drinking 
water  attainable  and  compel  the  poor 
bird  to  drink  it  willy-nilly. 

We  have  known  poultrymen  who  kept 
the  fowls'  drinking  water  yellow  with 
copperas;  others  where  the  water  was 
kept  claret-colored  with  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  recently  some  remedies  were 
sent  us  where  it  was  advised  always  to 
keep  Douglas  Mixture  in  the  drinking 
water.  Think  of  those  poor  fowls  never 
having  a  drop  of  pure  water  and  consider 
how  we  should  like  it  ourselves!  It 
might  well  drive  us  to  strong  drink  or 
something  worse.  Occasionally,  in  the 
case  of  worms  or  epidemics  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  an  antiseptic  in  the  drinking 
water  for  awhile,  and  with  run-down 
stock  a  tonic  like  the  Douglas  Mixture 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage,  but 
to  use  such  drugs  all  the  time  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  fowls  and  would 
tend  to  nulify  any  virtues  they  might 
have  when  really  needed. 

NO   STRONG   DRUGS   NEEDED   IN   THE  POULTRY 
YARD. 

The  strong  drugs  and  poisons  often  ad- 
vocated as  poultry  remedies  would  re- 
quire, as  some  one  has  facetiously  re- 
marked, a  trained  nurse  to  safely  admin- 
ister them.  We  opine  that  more  fowls 
have  been  done  to  death  with  such  rem- 
edies than  by  disease.  It  is  the  general 
tendency  of  poultry  doctors  to  overdo  and 
make  the  dose  good  and  strong  and  plen- 
ty of  it.  The  more  simple  the  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  the  poultry  doctor  the 
better  the  fowl's  chance  of  living  through 
the  treatment.  Such  simple  things  as  are 
kept  about  any  well-appointed  house  are 
all  that  are  required  in  poultry  doctor- 
ing. They  are  more  safely  handled — and 
then  they  come  cheaper  which  is  a  point 
worth  considering  in  poultry  keeping. 

COAL  Oil,  AS  A  POULTRY  MEDICINE, 

As  a  poultry  medicine  and  insecticide 
petroleum  and  its  products  excel  anything 
known  to  the  materia  medica.  When  we 
consider  the  cheapness  of  these  products 
and  the  convenience  and  safety  in  their 
use,  it  would  seem  that  nature  had  fused 
this  mineral  oil  in  the  crucibles  of  the 
earth  especially  for  man's  use  in  his  un- 
equal contest  with  microbes  and  vermin. 
In  an  experiment  at  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural stations  to  test  the  relative  value 
of  various  roup  remedies,  coal  oil  was 
found  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  this  (lis 
ease  and  without  the  ill  after-effects  pro- 
duced, by  many  other  remedies.  To  ren- 
der immune  the  general  flock  in  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera,  Ward's  Handbook  on 
the  Diseases  of  Poultry  advises:  "Give 
the  fowls  a.  'preventative'  that  will  de- 
stroy or  render  inert  the  poison  they  have 
taken  into  their  systems.    There  is  noth- 


ing known  that  will  accomplish  this  as 
quickly  and  effectually  as  coal  oil.  The 
coal  oil  should  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  week  as  follows:  Take  a  feed- 
ing of  corn  or  wheat  and  let  it  soak  in 
the  oil  a  few  hours,  then  feed  it  to  the 
fowls;  or  mix  in  soft  feed  one  full  table- 
spoon of  oil  to  each  two  quarts  of  mash." 

For  cleaning,  disinfecting  and  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  drinking  ves- 
sels there  is  nothing  that  equals  coal  oil. 
Rinse  out  and  dry  the  vessels,  then  go 
over  them  inside  and  out  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  coal  oil,  now  wipe  them  thor- 
oughly with  a  clean  cloth.  This  does 
away  with  the  need  of  scalding  water  and 
soap,  and  together  with  the  use  of  large 
drinking  vessels  always  kept  full  of  pure 
cool  water,  goes  far  towards  insuring 
health  and  egg  production  in  the  flock. 

Not  alone  as  a  poultry  medicine  is  coal 
oil  effective.  In  Texas  the  writer  knew 
an  old  stockman  who  at  seventy  odd  years 
of  age  was  still  engaged  in  the  strenuous 
work  of  shipping  stock  to  the  northern 
markets  and  withstanding  the  exposure 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY.  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 

ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keep.- 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy:  try  it 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorlus  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details, 

H.  F.    \  it  j ;  ■\  it i : it  < Petaluma,  Cal. 


Why  Not  Own 
Your  Own 
Water  Works? 

Low  First  Cost.        No  Cost  for  Operation. 
No  Attention  Required. 

WRITE  FOB  VVLl.  DKTA.LS  OF 

HUMPHRYE'S  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 

TO 


8  SUPPLY  CO. 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

70  Fremont  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  V  WINNERS. 
Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."    They  don't  mind  cold  fet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.    They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  yeat 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  Ufters." 

Belgian  Hare  and  Ind'an  Runner  Ducks  are  a  great  meat  and  egg  comblnatloi 
We  have  eggs  for  hatching  In  sitting  and  double  sitting  lots  and  Hares  for  bre<  ding. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  R  3.  Pox  44 
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incident  to  sleeping  in  the  caboose,  etc. 
The  only  medicine  he  ever  used  for  colds 
and  rheumatism  was  coal  oil.  For  sore 
throat  or  cough  he  took  a  cube  of  sugar, 
upon  which  a  few  drops  of  coal  oil  were 
dropped,  as  often  as  required,  and  rubbed 
his  throat  or  stiff  joint  with  the  oil.  In 
a  late  Coleman's  Rural  World  a  woman 
asks  the  question,  "Does  kerosene  have 
any  bad  effects  taken  internally  or  used  as 
a  gargle?"  She  goes  on  to  say  that  her 
mother  had  received  much  benefit  from  its 
use,  also  that  she  herself  had  found  it 
effective  when  the  children  began  to  snuf- 
fle and  cough  at  night.  The  answer  by 
a  physician  follows:  "Kerosene  is  not  at 
all  harmful  when  used  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed (a  few  drops  on  sugar  or  a  drop 
or  two  in  the  nostrils  or  used  as  a  gar- 
gle), if  not  used  to  excess  and  in  too 
large  quantities.  It  is  a  simple  remedy 
and  is  just  as  good  as  one  which  would 
require  time  and  expense  to  prepare." 

AS  A.N  INSECTICIDE. 

As  coal  oil  is  the  cheapest  and  safest 
of  poultry  medicines  so  the  less  expen- 
sive products  of  petroleum  are  the  cheap- 
est and  safest  of  insecticides.  The  worst 
of  vermin  poultry  pests  is  the  mite  or 
poultry  bedbug  ( dermanyssus  galllnae). 
The  poultry  louse,  whether  the  head  or 
body  louse,  locates  permanently  on  the 
fowls.  It  breathes  through  the  pores  in 
the  sides  of  its  body,  and  owing  to  this 
fortunate  (from  the  fowl's  viewpoint), 
anatomical  arrangement,  strong  powders, 
fumes  and  even  dust,  cut  off  its  wind  and 
put  it  out  of  business.  Not  so  with  the 
mite.  He  lives  and  breeds  in  the  walls 
and  cracks  or  other  convenient  places  of 
the  poultry  house  and  pastures  upon  the 
flock  at  night:  though  if  not  full  of  their 
blood  by  morning  he  continues  with  the 
fowls  more  or  less  of  the  day.  He  does 
not  breathe  through  his  skin  and  so 
fumes  and  powders  have  no  ill  effects 
upon  his  health.  He  will,  in  fact,  nest 
in  lime  dust  if  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  perches.  It  requires  a  liquid 
insecticide  of  strength  and  vigor  and  ap- 
plied directly  upon  his  anatomy  to  put 
him  out  of  the  reckoning.  Here  is  where 
crude  petroleum  and  distillate  or  cheap 
grade  coal  oil  prove  effective.  Further- 
more, these  substances  have  no  corrosive 
or  unwholesome  action  on  persons,  fowls 
or  utensils,  nor  any  noxious  odors,  while 
many  of  the  patent  insecticides  are  about 
as  deadly  upon  small  chicks  as  upon  the 
lice  and  mites.  A  thorough  painting  of 
the  inside  walls  of  the  poultry  house  with 
thinned  crude  petroleum  or  fuel  oil  will 
make  them  vermin  proof  for  one  or  more 
seasons,  and  with  a  frequent  application 
of  distillate  to  the  perches  and  nests,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  plenty  of  clean, 
damp,  mellow  soil  for  the  fowls'  dust 
baths,  will  insure  the  poultry  quarters 
and  poultry  against  vermin. 

In  this  connection  we  will  state  that  a 
successful  poultry  man  of  our  acquain 
tance  assures  us  that  he  has  solved  the 
vermin  problem.  Five  years  ago  when  he 
built  his  poultry  houses  he  painted  them 
inside  and  out,  together  with  coops,  nests, 
fences,  etc.,  with  crude  petroleum  paint 
(petroleum  thinned  with  oil  and  brown 
metallic  added  to  give  color  and  body). 
His  poultry  and  poultry  quarters  are  en- 
tirely free  from  vermin  to  this  day  while 
his  neighbors  have  the  usual  contingent 
of  lice  and  mites  in  connection  with  their 
poultry. 

OTHER  SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

A  quick  and  always  handy  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  poisoning  and  one  which 
comes  near  being  specific  for  such,  is  some 
kind  of  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  especially 
pure  lard  or  sweet  oil.  Lard  is  even  guar- 
anteed to  cure  rattlesnake  bite  by  a  Flor- 
ida man  who  has  lived  in  rattlesnake  in- 
fested localities  for  forty  years  and  has 
never  known  this  remedy  to  fail  in  the 
case  of  either  man  or  animal  bitten.  The 


wound  and  swollen  parts  are  soaked  in 
the  melted  lard,  and  a  half  pint  of  the 
lard  drank,  the  dose  repeated  in  half  an 
hour  in  severe  cases  and  the  patient  given 
all  the  sweet  milk  he  can  drink.  With 
animals  much  larger  doses  of  the  lard 
must  be  given.  For  a  fowl  in  any  kind 
of  poisoning,  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
lard  or  sweet  oil  every  half  hour  till  re- 
lieved. 

Such  simple  oils  together  with  coal  oil 
and  occasionally  a  little  sulphur  and  cay- 
enne pepper  (preferably  pods),  and  air- 
slacked  lime,  the  great  purifier  and  sweet- 
ener, to  be  used  about  the  yards,  under  the 
perches  and  in  the  chick  runs  and  brood- 
ers, leave  little  more  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  poultry  medicines. 

THE  CAUSE  MOKE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE 
REMEDY. 

One  who  occupies  the  position  of  poul- 
try adviser  has  many  calls  for  some  spe- 
cific for  poultry  ills  that  will  not  only 
make  fowls  well  but  will  keep  them  In 
that  desirable  condition.  There  is  none. 
Proper  care  joined  to  proper  breeding  is 
the  only  specific.  The  cause  of  disease  in 
our  flocks  is  what  we  must  search  for. 
To  remove  the  cause  is  more  important 
than  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  disease- 
in  fact,  it  is  the  great  remedy  for  dis- 
ease. 

THESE   is  TOO   Mi  l  II    DOCTORING  OF  FOWLS. 

And  this  is  why  there  is  so  much  dis- 
ease among  fowls.  The  many  loathsome 
diseases  described  and  prescribed  for  in 
poultry  literature  are  calculated  to  les- 
sen the  demand  for  poultry  products. 
Such  diseases  should  have  no  place  in 
poultry  literature  or  in  the  poultry  yard. 

Every  poultry  keeper  should  have  a 
comfortable  pen  or  house  and  small  yard 
for  hospital  quarters.  All  fowls  ailing  in 
any  way  should  at  once  be  removed  from 
the  general  flock  to  such  quarters,  and 
some  simple  remedy  which  the  case  would 
seem  to  require  administered.  After  a 
few  days  of  such  treatment  if  there  is 
no  sign  of  improvement,  the  hatchet  cure 
is  in  older.  Where  the  afflicted  fowl 
shows  violent  symptoms  at  the  start, 
there  should  be  no  dallying  but  the  hatch 
et  should  be  used  at  once  and  the  body 
burned.  The  poultry  keeper  who  doctors 
a  case  of  genuine  roup,  real  cholera,  or 
like  disease,  is  taking  a  serious  risk. 
Even  when  cured  of  a  serious  disease  the 
fowl  is  likely  soon  to  develop  some  other 
disorder,  its  weakened  tissues  being  a 
port  of  entry  for  disease  germs.  The 
medical  profession  has  found  that  in  cer- 
tain germ  diseases  the  recovered  patient 
sometimes  becomes  a  disease  culture  for 
the  spread  of  such  germs.  Again,  with 
doctored  fowls  in  the  flock,  they  are  pret- 
ty sure  to  be  bred  from,  and  thus  con- 
stitutional weakness  and  susceptibility  to 
disease  are  bred  into  the  flock. 

THE  CONCLUSION  or  THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 

Breed  only  from  vigorous  fowls  that 
have  never  been  ailing;  keep  only  vigor- 
ous fowls  and  keep  them  under  wholesome 
and  natural  conditions,  and  there  will  be 
no  need  for  doctoring  fowls. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Good  Feeding  Secret. — Charles  V.  Kee- 
ler,  White  Wyandotte  breeder  and  judge, 
feeds  his  young  Wyandottes  a  ten-quart 
pail  full  of  cooked  oats  one  morning  and 
a  pail  of  cooked  rice  the  next  morning,  al- 
ternating these  two  breakfast  foods.  In 
the  pail  of  either  the  oats  or  rice  is  mixed 
a  quart  bucket  of  beef  scraps  and  a  pint 
of  sorghum  molasses.  Mr.  Keeler  says 
that  chicken-pox  and  such  diseases  are 
due  to  feeding  too  much  grain — over- 
heating the  blood.  The  boiled  oats  and 
rice,  beef  scrap  and  molasses  keep  the 
blood  In  good  condition  and  prevent  the 
chickens  being  burned  up  with  too  much 
grain.  He  thinks  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
on  these  goods,  and  they  certainly  are 


good  mixtures.  If  we  were  using  them, 
however,  we  would  add  two  quarts  of 
shorts  or  bran  to  dry  the  food  and  make 
it  crumby. — The  Standard. 


Packing  Hatching  Eggs  fob  Long  Dis- 
tance Travel. — There  is  no  better  method 
of  packing  settings  of  eggs  that  have  to 
travel  a  long  distance  than  in  bran  and 
hay.  Each  egg  should  be  wrapped  up 
separately  in  a  whisp  of  hay;  a  layer  of 
bran  about  two  inches  deep  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  upon 
which  the  eggs  rest,  the  spaces  between 
the  eggs  being  also  packed  with  bran.  The 
lid  of  the  box  should  be  screwed  on  and 
not  nailed.  I  have  sent  many  hundreds  of 
eggs  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding 300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  river,  and  this  is  the  plan  I  have 
always  adopted. — Home  and  Farm,  Lon- 
don, England. 


Why  Fowls  Eat  Feathers  and  Each 
Other. — Answering  the  question  as  to  the 
best  remedy  to  keep  chickens  in  a  milk- 
feeding  station  from  picking  and  eating 
each  other,  the  Egg  Reporter  puts  the  sub- 
ject in  an  unusually  plain  manner,  and 
though  it  refers  to  crate  fattening  in  this 
case,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  brooder 
chicks  and  yarded  fowls: 

"The  cause  of  feather  plucking  is  usu- 
ally an  overheated  condition  of  the  blood 
due  to  feeding  an  unbalanced  food.  The 
proper  proportion  of  protein  to  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats  is  1:5.  This  appears  at 
first  thought  to  be  a  'narrow'  ration  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  suitable  flesh, 
but  is  the  proportion  that  has  made  the 
greatest  gain  in  a  short  time  at  the  low- 
est cost  per  pound  of  gain.  Now,  all  suit- 
able grains  contain  more  than  five  times 
as  much  carbohydrates  and  fats  as  pro- 
tein, so  it  is  evident  that  a  balanced  feed- 
ing ration  cannot  be  made  by  mixing 
ground  grain  with  water.  If  you  mix  IS 
pounds  of  buttermilk  or  thick  sour  skim 
milk  with  each  10  pounds  of  ground  grain 
and  feed  this  porridge-like  mixture,  you 
will  not  have  any  trouble  with  feather- 
plucking  during  the  regular  feeding  pe- 
riod of  18  to  21  days.  If  milk  cannot  be 
obtained,  add  10  pounds  of  pulped  vege- 
tables and  tj  pounds  of  soluble  blood  meal 
to  each  100  pounds  of  ground  grain.  In 
direct  answer  to  the  question  we  advise 
that  the  birds  that  are  being  plucked  or 
eaten  and  the  worst  pluckers  be  removed. 
Let  them  out  on  grass  if  you  wish  to  re 
fatten  them.  Feed  all  your  chickens  a 
narrower  ration  and  add  to  each  100 
pounds  of  ground  grain  one-half  pound  of 
salt  and  one  pound  of  borax." 

Tn BEE  Essentials  to  Insure  Success 
in  the  Chicken  Business. — A  successful 
Mendocino  county  poultry  man,  S.  S. 
Hodgson,  gave  the  Ukiah  Times  reporter 
the  following  points:  "The  first  and  most 
important  essential  to  insure  success  in 
the  chicken  business  is  the  green  feed 
problem.  With  an  abundance  of  green  feed 
there  is  no  need  to  have  a  medicine  chest 
on  hand  or  to  feed  the  dope  that  is  so 
much  advertised  nowadays,  and  which 
costs  so  much  money  and  brings  trouble 
and  disaster  to  every  one.  Green  feed  is 
the  remedy  for  this,  and  when  a  chicken 
gets  sick  chop  off  its  head  and  burn  or 
bury  the  body,  the  former  preferred. 

"When  the  green  feed  problem  is  solved 
get  your  second  essential,  viz..  strong 
stock.  Get  first-class  strong  chickens 
only.  See  to  this  and  pay  a  good  price 
to  get  them.  Do  not  buy  range  birds  but 
get  them  from  especially  mated  birds, 
otherwise  your  troubles  will  begin  at 
once,  and  you  will  probably  be  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  business  at  the  end  of  six 
months. 

"Then  comes  the  third  essential  which 
embraces  all  the  others  as  well,  and  that 
is  care  and  attention,  with  plenty  of  grit 
aud  shells  and  charcoal  and  clean  water." 


The  Home  Circle. 


Life 's  Battle. 

If  you  deem  your  life  a  failure. 

Then  the  world  adopts  your  view; 
If  you  bury  all  your  talents, 

Who  will  mourn  their  loss  but  you? 
If  you  class  yourself  with  weaklings. 

Surely  none  will  say  you  nay. 
Thinking  you  have  found  your  level. 

There  the  world  will  let  you  stay. 

Don't  expect  the  world  to  tell  you 

Of  your  station  and  your  worth; 
Who  should  better  know  your  value 

Than  yourself  of  all  the  earth? 
Stop  lamenting  and  repining, 

If  the  world  has  used  you  ill. 
You've  a  place  among  the  useful. 

You  can  find  it  if  you  will. 

If  you'll   face  the  world  with  courage, 

Then  you'll  find  a  helping  hand: 
Take  your  place  among  the  foremost, 

They  allow  you  room  to  stand. 
Those  who  struggle  wear  the  garlands, 

Only  cowards  sit  and  sigh. 
In  the  din  of  Life's  great  battle 

Those  who  win  are  those  who  try. 

— Holland's  Magazine. 


His  Carnival  Quest. 

He  was  in  searcn  of  Mary  Ann.  1'nlike 
her  name,  she  was  complex,  pretty  and 
charming.  She  had  begged  to  be  taken 
to  the  carnival.  No  one  had  answered 
her  prayers,  and  in  a  wild  impulse,  she 
had  boarded  the  train  to  Jacksonville. 
That's  why  this  tall,  brawny  fellow  was 
sifting  the  streets  of  the  big  town.  The 
folks  back  there  at  Millville  would  talk 
and  talk,  and  roll  their  tongues  until  they 
were  paralyzed,  he  knew;  but  he'd  bring 
the  little  witch  safely  home. 

All  necks  were  craned  skyward  as  he 
wandered  down  Bay  street.  The  dirigible 
balloon  was  floating  against  the  clear  blue 
of  the  Florida  sky.  These  people  had 
never  before  seen  a  flying  machine.  Thou- 
sands had  come  to  town  to  see  this  among 
the  other  wonders  of  the  carnival.  But 
he  had  no  heart  for  it  all,  nor  eyes.  His 
mission  was  to  find  her  and  show  those 
.Millville  inhabitants  how  nicely  Mary  Ann 
would  return,  and  he — well,  didn't  he 
have  the  right  to  run  up  to  town  to  see 
that  his  sweetheart  was  all  right  and 
having  a  good  time?  And  wouldn't  it  be 
natural  for  the  two  to  make  the  three 
hours'  journey  together,  and  be  married 
the  next  week?  That's  what  he  intended 
doing,  and  his  jaw  was  set  as  he  thought 
of  it.  She  had  spunk  and  spirit,  and  it 
was  the  fault  of  those  slow  beings  down 
there  that  she  had  run  away.  A  girl  like 
her  needed  recreation  and  fun.  Nothing 
but  quilting  bees  and  church  fairs  was 
apt  to  tire  one  of  her  temperament.  When 
they  would  be  married  he  would  see  that 
she  got  all  the  diversion  her  innocent  lit- 
tle heart  craved  for.  His  little  Mary  Ann 
of  the  sparkling  eyes  and  gypsy  black  hair, 
where  was  she?  Where?  A  tightness 
gripped  his  honest  young  heart  as  he 
peered  around  for  the  well  beloved  face. 

There  were  happy  faces  without  num- 
ber, city  bred  and  country  fed,  faces 
smooth  and  young,  faces  wrinkled,  paint- 
ed and  old;  faces  that  were  made  for 
mirth  and  faces  that  were  of  sorrow,  lined, 
and  wearing  the  mask  of  joy  for  the  mo- 
ment of  oblivion. 

But  Mary  Ann's  saucy,  sprightly  face? 
He  had  hoped  to  find  her  where  her  sec- 
ond cousin  boarded.  But  the  second  cous- 
in had  changed  her  boarding  house,  and 
be  had  no  clue.  Of  course  she  was  with 
her  second  cousin,  but  where  would  he 
find  them? 

The  girls  threw  confetti  at  this  solemn 
visaged  visitor,  and  the  particles  of  mul- 
ti  colored  paper  stuck  in  his  throat  and 
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|  lodged  uncomfortably  in  his  collar.  Their 
I  joyous   faces   showed   such   smiles,  and 
such  pretty  little  teeth  gleamed  between! 
They  were  enchanting  in  their  care-free 
abandon — but  Mary  Ann! 

The   king   held   his   court,   the  bands 
played,  bat  his  ear  was  taut  for  the  sound 
of  her  voice  only.  The  music  was  noth- 
ing— her  voice  was  the  only  music  he  had 
I  ever  cared  to  hear.    And  now  she  was  al- 
[  most  lost,  to  him,  and  it  was  in  a  measure 
I  his  fault.    He  had  been  shy,  a  laggard  in 
I  love.    Now  he  knew  that  a  girl  like  Mary 
I  Ann  would  have  to  be  courted  differently 
from  any  other  girl  in  Millville.  They 
I  had  been  friends  since  childhood,  and  she 
I  had  told  him  all  her  troubles.    He  loved 
her  deeply,  unremittingly,  how  long  he 
could  not  have  told.    It  seemed  as  if  he 
I  must  have  loved  her  in  another  world,  for 
I  ever  since  he  could  remember  she  had 
[]  been  in  his  mind,  in  every  beat  of  his 
I  heart,  it  seemed  to  him.    His  love  had 
I  been  an  obsession.     This  he  had  never 
I  told  her.    She  was  so  young,  and  he  want- 

I  ed  to  wait  until  she  could  understand. 
[I  She  had  always  shown  him  preference, 

but  that  meant  nothing.  He  had  under- 
E  stood  her  all  along,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son why.  He,  too,  had  a  little  of  the  gyp- 
sy in  his  make-up.  He  had  been  reckless 
in  his  thoughts,  but  never  in  his  actions. 
U  Mary  Ann  couldn't  help  it,  but  he'd  help 
her. 

"Oh,  John,  take  this  horn,  and  blow! 

II  blow  loud ! " 

He  turned  hastily.  The  girl  wasn't  a 
I  bit  like  her  and  her  hair  was  yellow.  She 
K  was  calling  to  another  John,  a  tough-look- 
}|  ing  little  individual  with  a  red  face.  He 
II  hated  yellow  hair,  suddenly,  and  small, 
LI  gaping  men. 

He  thrust  his  broad  shoulders  through 
I  the  throng,  diving  into  this  tent  and  that, 
I  peering  in  this  nook  and  every  other.  He 
I  looked  up,  not  at  the  airships,  but  at  the 
J  hotel  balconies  as  he  progressed  along.  On 
his  lean,  determined  face  there  was  the 
hope  of  the  strong  man  who  never  gives 
up.     He  would  find  her  before  the  day 
was  over — he  must. 
The  horns  squeaked  discordantly  in  his 
k  ears,  and  lifted  canes  brushed  his  hat  off 
his  head  more  times  than  one.    To  him 
it  was  mad  pandemonium,  awful  night- 
mare, gaudy  chaos  and  tinselled  battle. 
He  was  looking  for  his  Mary  Ann,  and  he 
wondered  if  she  was  needing  help,  his 
help,  somewhere  in  this  crowded  city. 

Would  they  never  cease  blinding  him — 
didn't  they  know  he  was  hunting  a  pre- 
cious fawn?  Would  they  never  cease 
deafening — he  who  was  alert  for  the  gen- 
tle doe's  cry  of  fright  and  helplessness.  He 
could  have  knocked  them  down,  these  ir- 
ritating throngs,  because  not  one  face 
showed  pity.  They  were  all  bent  on  the 
I  moment's  madness,  and  they  rushed  past 
him  in  a  wild  stream. 

The  hawkers  croaked  hoarsely,  and  at 
every  tawdry  exhibit  he  stopped,  paid,  en- 
tered and  after  a  hasty,  hungry  look 
around,  dived  out  again,  the  set  look  al- 
ways on  his  strongly  chiseled  counte- 
nance. 

Oh,  lor  the  silence  of  his  native  hills, 
and  the  green  restfulness  of  his  farm! 
But  without  Mary  Ann  it  could  never  be 
restful  or  happy  again.  Where,  where  was 
she? 

His  love  that  was  an  obsession  was 
wounded,  ever  so  deeply,  but  Mary  Ann 
must  never  know.  It,  would  make  her  so 
[I  sorry.    He  heard  a  raspy  orchestra  tinkle 
)   a  thin  tune  in  a  basement  eating  room. 
The  place  was  teeming  with  queer-looking 
people.    He  went  down  and  sat  at  a  table 
in  the  corner.   That  orchestra — was  it  the 
I  orchestra?    No,  it  must  be  the  fatigue 
which  made  him  dizzy— or,  perhaps,  hun- 
I  ger.    He  leaned  his  arm  heavily  on  the 
I  tiny  table  and  stared  at  the  entrance.  If 
I  she  came  in  here,  a  place  like  this— never! 
B  His  Mary  Ann!    A  gang  of  young  fel- 


lows with  rakish  red  hats  on  their  heads 
sang  foolish  songs,  ignoring  the  music  of 
the  stringed  instruments.  The  medley 
made  him  sick,  or  perhaps  it  was  hunger 
and  fatigue.  He  had  walked  for  hours 
and  had  not  touched  food  since  morning, 
and  here  it  was  striking  midnight.  The 
red  hats  danced  strangely  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  electric  lights  trimmed  their 
brims  oddly  to  his  distorted  vision.  The 
waiter  was  impatient.  He  opened  his 
mouth  to  give  the  order,  but  the  words 
would  not  come.  He  must  get  on  and 
find  her — since  he  couldn't  talk.  She 
would  know  him,  of  all  in  this  strange 
town.  The  room  swam  around,  impish 
voices  mocked  him  and  Mary  Ann.  The 
violins  creaked  tauntingly  at  his  weak- 
ness, then  came  oblivion. 

"Oh,  John!    Wake  up,  John!" 

Who  was  it?  Not  the  voice  of  the  yel- 
low-haired girl?  He  was  afraid  to  open 
his  eyes.  He  remembered  having  fallen 
back  in  the  chair  in  this  same  ill-smelling 
restaurant.  The  fable  was  there,  yes,  and 
— no,  he  wouldn't  look  up.  It  might  be 
the  yellow  head  and  the  red-faced  little 
man — but  the  voice! 

"John,  look  at  me,  dear  John,  it's  Mary 
Ann! " 

He  rose  to  his  full  height  and  stood 
towering  over  her,  an  elf-girl,  frightened 
and  timid. 

His  powerful  hands  gripped  her  shoul- 
ders, unconsciously  hurting  her  so  that 
she  winced  in  pain. 

"Not  here,  Mary  Ann;  you're  fooling 
me." 

Then  his  senses  returned  to  him.  She 
was  near,  nestling  to  him,  and  as  he 
looked  down  at  her,  he  saw  the  lovely 
dark  hair  spangled  with  vari-hued  con- 
fetti. Then  her  cousin's  face  smiled  be- 
hind her,  and  the  cousin's  husband  was 
slapping  him  heartily  on  the  shoulder. 
■  Well,  if  it  ain't  old  John  from  the  farm! 
Howdy!  Looks  as  if  too  much  fun  ain't 
good  for  you.  Look,  girls,  ain't  he  all 
tuckered  out?" 

But  he  wasn't  listening  to  the  fool's 
talk.  His  hungry  eyes  were  devouring 
Mary  Ann's  bright  eyes.  They  were  full 
of  tears,  and  looking  straight  up  into  his 
and  she  breathed  a  question: 

John,  tell  me  what's  the  matter?  Is 
anything  wrong?" 

"No.  It's  all  right.  You — I  want  you 
to  come  back  home  witn  me,  Mary  Ann,  or 
I  don't  go  back,  never — you  understand?" 

"What's  the  matter?"  She  was  afraid. 
He  had  never  spoken  so  to  her.  That 
masterful  voice  had  never  been  for  her. 
John!  Was  this  the  complaisant  John, 
ready  to  accede  to  each  caprice? 

"Nothing.  Mary  Ann,  you're  mine, 
you've  always  been  mine.  You've  got  to 
marry,  you  and  I,  next  week,  Mary  Ann 
— you  hear  it?" 

"Yes,  John."  Her  lips  fluttered  joyfully 
over  the  words.  If  she  had  guessed  he 
cared  as  much  as  that! 

"Well,  that's  all.  Only  we'll  take  spells 
in  town  for  a  little  shopping  and  such, 
every  time  we  get  sort  of  tired  of  the 
farm." 

"Yes,  John,  only  I  like  the  farm  best 
of  all." 

He  slipped  her  cold  little  hand  through 
his  arm  and  walked  out,  his  head  erect, 
already  thinking  of  the  bridal.  The  car- 
nival was  great  fun,  after  all,  and  the 
rasping  orchestra  was  giving  out  a  fine 
tune.  Not  that  he  listened  eagerly,  but 
accord  reigned  once  more  in  his  soul,  and 
besides,  wasn't  Mary  Ann  going  back  to 
his  own  farm? 

The  green  hills  and  the  blight  confetti 
in  her  raven  hair  blended  absurdly  well, 
somehow  or  other— but  he  was  hungry,  al- 
so unutterly  happy.  So  was  the  crimson- 
flushed  little  gypsy  face  turned  trustingly 
to  his. — Anna  Cosulich. 


Your  ills  are  mostly  imaginary.   As  the 


old  woman  said:  "She  had  worried  'most 
all  her  life  'bout  things  most  of  which 
never  happened. 

In  Case  of  Emergency. 

In  case  of  burns  lard,  olive  oil,  glycer- 
ine, molasses,  and  linseed  oil,  at  least  one 
of  which  may  always  be  found  on  the 
pantry  shelf,  when  applied  copiously  and 
often,  will  ease  the  sufferer  in  from  ten 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  depth 
and  size  of  the  burn.  Never  use  ice  or 
cold  water,  but  something  that  will  keep 
the  air  out  as  grease,  oil,  soap  or  salera- 
tus. 

The  edges  of  lips  of  a  cut  should  be 
pressed  together  firmly  until  the  spurt  of 
blood  is  controlled,  and  a  slight  clot  may 
glue  up  the  injured  capillaries. 

When  the  blood  jets  too  vigorously, 
which  indicates  that  one  of  the  larger 
arteries  is  injured,  a  handkerchief  should 
be  tied  on  that  side  of  the  wound  which 
is  nearest  the  heart,  and  a  stick  or 
clothespin  inserted  under  it  in  order  to 
twist  it  and  thus  stop  the  arterial  circu- 
lation at  that  point  until  nature  has  had 
time  to  assert  herself. 

When  the  healing  is  slow  a  good  home 
germicide  is  alcohol  diluted  in  water,  half 
and  half.  When  the  wound  is  at  the  end 
of  the  finger,  and  suffers  much  contact 
with  hard  or  rough  substances,  a  rubber 
finger  covering  or  slip  which  can  be  had 
for  a  nickel  in  the  drug  stores  are  very 
convenient.  Home  made  protectors  cut 
the  shape  of  the  finger  can  be  made  of 
bleached  sheeting. 

Bumps  on  the  head  yield  quickest  to  the 
ice  or  cold  water  treatment. 

When  an  emetic  is  necessary  half  a  cup 
of  salt  'water  or  a  large  over-dose  of  cas- 
tor oil  or  olive  oil  are  easily  available  at 
home. 


A  Novel  Recipe  Book. 

A  young  housewife  who  is  intent  on 
gathering  and  preserving  desirable  recipes 
for  her  household  work  has  a  novel  and 
easy  mode  of  arranging  them  so  she  can 
immediately  find  just  the  one  needed.  She 
has  taken  a  blank  book  about  6x8  inches, 
one  that  has  a  pliable  cover  and  not  too 
many  leaves,  and  has  made  jackets  into 
which  to  slip  the  recipe,  when  cut  from 
some  paper  or  given  her  by  a  friend.  To 
do  this  she  has  pasted  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  two  leaves  together,  labeling  each 
pocket  and  leaving  a  few  papers  between 
that  and  the  next  one  for  any  notes  on 
new  recipes  she  cares  to  write.  Thus  she 
has  all  her  recipes  for  meat  in  one  pocket, 
cakes  in  another,  etc. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  than  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  unassorted  clippings  to  hunt 
over  when  she  wants  any  special  recipe. 
Try  it. 


Her  Inconvenient  Wait. 

"I  had  a  most  delightful  time  last  sum- 
mer," gushed  Miss  Noling,  "but  I  was 
dreadfully  inconvenienced  at  Leafland- 
ville  waiting  for  my  trunk.  I  went  there 
by  the  N.  T.  C.  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  scenery  along  the  route,  but  I  had 
to  send  my  trunk  on  the  slow  B.  C.  and  B." 

"But  why  couldn't  you  have  sent  your 
trunk  on  the  N.  T.  C,  too?"  murmured 
Miss  Sterling. 

"Because,"  explained  Miss  Noling,  glad 
to  show  her  superior  knowledge,  "I 
learned  from  a  friend  of  mine  that  the 
N.  T.  C.  is  not  a  trunk  line." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Some  people  are  so  busy  themselves  in 
caring  for  the  morals  of  others,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  observe  the  unlaundered 
condition  of  their  own  peculiarities. 

A  dirty  coffee  pot  will  spoil  the  finest 
coffee.  Wash  and  dry  the  coffee  pot  daily 
after  use. 


Cheese  Souffle. 


One  heaping  cup  grated  bread  crumbs, 
one  cup  grated  cheese,  one  overflowing 
cup  milk,  two  eggs,  pepper  and  salt.  Beat 
eggs  separately.  Mix  bread,  cheese,  salt 
and  pepper  thoroughly.  Add  yolks  of  eggs 
and  milk.  Then  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
whites.  Pour  in  buttered  pudding  dish 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Eat  at  once  while  hot  and  light. 
A  delicious  supper  dish. 


Custard  Sauce. 


One  pint  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three 
tablespoons  sugar,  half  level  teaspoon  salt, 
half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Scald  the  milk  in 
a  double  boiler;  beat  the  yolks,  add  sugar 
and  salt  and  beat  well;  pour  the  hot  milk 
slowly  into  the  eggs,  and  when  well  mixed 
pour  all  back  into  the  double  boiler  and 
stir  till  smooth  and  thick.  When  cool 
add  flavoring. 


Raisin  and  Rhubarb  Pie. 


Have  you  ever  eaten  raisin  and  rhubarb 
pie.  If  not  you  have  missed  .one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  pies,  and  here  is  the 
recipe  for  it:  2  cups  seeded  raisins,  chop- 
ped; 2  cups  rhubarb  cut  in  half-inch 
pieces;  1%  cups  of  sugar.  Stir  together 
and  add  one  egg.  Place  bits  of  butter  on 
before  adding  the  top  crust.  This  is  suf- 
ficient for  two  pies. 


Delicious  Peach  Sherbet. 


One  quart  can  peaches;  3  or  4  cups  of 
sugar;  %-box  gelatine;  4  cups  water;  2 
eggs.  Make  syrup  of  sugar  and  water, 
when  cool  add  dissolved  gelatine,  then 
peaches  mashed  smooth,  and  last,  two 
well  beaten  eggs.  Freeze. 


To  prevent  cake-tins  from  sticking,  dry 
them  thoroughly,  grease  with  pure  lard, 
then  sprinkle  with  sifted  flour,  after  which 
give  them  a  few  light  strokes,  and  the 
flour  which  is  left  adhering  will  prove  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  tins  from  sticking. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  «n  Pacific  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter second  semester,  opening  January  11. 
1911. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  California. 


WANTED 


For  :i  300-acrc  (arm,  with  1000  acres  of 
pasture,  in  Lower  California,  Mexico,  » 
married  man  to  farm  on  shares;  mnsl  have 
best  references  uixl  he  honest,  sober  mid 
hard  working;  no  loafers  or  drunkards, 
Advantages:  nigh  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts, low  cost  of  lnhor.  excellent  climate, 
perfect  security.  DlsiidvnntiiK'cs:  ,\o 
church,  no  school,  few  neighbors.  Liberal 
terms  to  proper  person.  Address  promptly, 
with  references  (otherwise  no  notice  will 
he  taken),  H.  A.  ('..  cure  Box  X!4  Pacific 
liiii-iil  Press. 


LEARN  WIRELESS  AND  R.  R.  TEL- 
EGRAPHY! Shortage  of  fully  10,000  op- 
erators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  ex- 
tensive "wireless"  developments;  we  op- 
erate under  direct  supervision  of  tele- 
graph officials  and  positively  place  a" 
students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  cat;, 
logue.  NAT'L  TELEGRAPH  INST.,  Clr. 
clnnatl,  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Daven- 
port, la.,  Columbus,  S.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  CANNING — A  new 

work  tells  all  about  canning  ai,  '  a  thou- 
sand other  things.  There's  mone>  in  can- 
ning oddities.  Learn  how.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  One  Poliar.  but  worth 
a  hundred  to  many.  THE  OANNERS  SUP- 
PLY CO.,  120  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  26,  1910. 
{  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  very  weak  and  quota 
tions  seem  to  be  going  downward  al- 
though offerings  at  present  are  not  as 
large  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

The  Stockton  Record  says  condition  in 
the  wheat  market  are  very  bad.  The 
mills  are  only  buying  enough  wheat  for 
chicken  feed.  Wheat  is  pretty  much  un- 
der cover  and  most  of  it  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  Some  of  the  deal- 
ers have  not  disposed  of  their  early  pur- 
chases and  are  still  well  loaded  up. 

California  Club   $1.48  ©1.55 

Sonora    1.70  ©1.76 

White  Australian    1.60  ©1.67% 

Northern  Club    1.48  ©1.54 

Northern  Bluestem    1.60    ©1.67 'j 

Russian  Red    1.50  ®1.55 

Turkey  Red    1.55  ©1.60 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  in  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  is  very  dull  and  quiet.  Some  of 
the  holders  of  barley  think  that  it  will  go 
higher  within  a  short  time  on  account  of 
the  interest,  insurance,  and  warehouse 
charges.  Most  of  the  barley  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

Barley  receipts  in  San  Francisco  are 
very  large  and  the  ocean  shipments  still 
continue  good,  but  so  far  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  price. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.02li<5'1.071/i' 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   97'i.@1.00 

Co.nmon  Feed    90    ©  95 

Chevalier    1.30  ©1.37'/. 

OATS. 

This  market  is  very  quiet  with  fairly 
large  offering.  Several  recent  large  ship- 
ments have  been  made  to  outside  points 
from  California,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
relieve  matters  somewhat. 

Red  Feed   $1.35  @1.45 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.50  ©1.60 

Black    1.30  @1.55 

CORN. 

The  corn  market,  especially  in  eastern 
goods,  is  very  quiet,  as  the  growers  are 
only  buying  for  present  needs.  The  whole 
production  of  Egyptian  corn  over  the 
State  seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
it  was  last  year. 

Small  Round  Yellow  $1.70  g)1.77Vj 

Eastern  Yellow    1.65  ©1.70 

Eastern  White    1.45  @1.52'i. 

Egyptian  White    1.50  ©1.57',, 

Brown    1.60  @1.85 

RYE. 

The  rye  market  is  very  dull,  in  fact 
there  is  so  little  trading  that  it  is  prac- 
tically nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association  of 
California  is  planning  a  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  lima  beans. 
Sample  packages  are  being  distributed  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  able  to  clean  up  this  year's 
crop  very  quickly  by  this  method.  Condi- 
tions around  Stockton  are  very  good  al- 
though the  crop  was  not  large  the  price 
made  up  the  deficiency.  Beans  are  being 
thrashed  at  the  present  time.  Most  of  the 
blackeyes  have  been  harvested.  Pinks  and 
white  are  about  finished  up  and  are  being 
sent  rapidly  to  the  markets.  In  Sutter 
county  the  bean  conditions  are  very  good 
and  the  growers  are  favored  with  good 
weather  for  harvesting  the  crops.  The  re- 
cent rains  did  not  hurt  the  crops  in  any 
way.   The  crop  is  not  up  to  the  average. 

This  market  is  very  unsettled.  Many  of 
the  large  buyers  are  refusing  to  pay  the 
prices  asked  by  the  growers.  They  claim 
that  the  present  high  prices  will  hurt  the 
bean  industry  and  stop  consumption.  So 
far  there  has  been  very  few  eastern  shin- 
ments  made  due  to  heavy  crops  in  Mich- 
igan. The  following  prices  are  for  un- 
cleaned  beans: 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $4.25  ©4.50 

Blackeyes    5.50  (3)5.75 

Cranberry  Beans    S..75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos    2.25  ©2.40 

Horse  Beans    1.75  ©2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00  ©3.25 

Large  Whites    3.15  ©3.25 

Limas    4.25  ©4.35 

Pea    3.25  ©3.50 

Pink    4.25  ©4.50 

Red  Kidneys    4.50 


SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  remains  in  fairly  good 
condition  especially  alfalfa  seed.  In  Sac- 
ramento alfalfa  seed  is  selling  at  $35  per 
bag,  while  around  Ukiah  prices  are  rang- 
ing from  13  to  14  cents  per  pound.  The 
alfalfa  seed  crop  was  very  light  in  Men- 
docino county  this  year. 

Alfalfa    19    ©20  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4M>c 

Canary    V/.@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5M..C 

Hemp    3    ©  ZV2c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5'4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75@3.75 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  is  much  steadier  than 
when  last  reported.  The  mills  at  the 
present  time  are  grinding  very  little  flour 
as  they  hope  to  curtail  the  manufacture  of 
this  commodity. 

Cal.  Family  Exthas  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.60  ©6.00 

Superfine    4.40  ©4.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  ©5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  shipments  have  not  been  very 
heavy  into  San  Francisco  of  late,  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  get.  cars. 
The  market  is  very  dull  except  for  the 
very  best  grades  of  wheat  and  tame  oat 
hay.  which  sells  very  readily.  Most  of 
the  arrivals,  however,  have  been  of  me- 
dium and  poor  grades  and  have  had  a 
tendency  to  drag  down  prices.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  alfalfa  hay  will  reach  a  large 
price  this  winter  as  already  the  supply 
has  been  about  used  up  due  to  the  north- 
ern and  coast  shipments. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00©  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50©  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00©  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00©  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  has  been  no  rise  in  price  in  the 
feedstuffs,  in  fact  they  have  about  reached 
their  limit,  as  the  present  high  price  has 
cut  down  the  consumption. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@31.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    36.00@37.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barlev    21.5O@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  have  been  arriving  very  free- 
ly of  late,  but  the  demand  has  not  been 
very  brisk.  Owing  to  the  recent  spell  of 
hot  weather  most  of  the  cooking  vege- 
tables remained  unsold,  while  salad  vege- 
tables were  in  great  demand  and  brought 
high  prices.  Onions  seem  to  be  very  weak 
and  are  declining.  Summer  squash  has 
gone  up.  Garlic  is  also  firm.  The  can- 
neries still  continue  to  take  surplus  toma- 
toes at  25  cents  a  box. 
Onions:    New  Yellow,  sack..       90@  1.05 

Garlic,  per  lb   2'/>@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per.  lb   3©  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box    25@  45c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   40@  60c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60@  75c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00©  1.65 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Cabbage    60@  80c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50@  2.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   30@  55c 

Carrots    65@  75c 

Okra,  per  box   35@  40c 

POTATOES. 

Oregon  and  Salinas  Burbanks  have  gone 
itli.  The  Stockton  Record  speaking  of  the 
potato  crop  in  that  locality  estimates  it  at 
1,750.0(10  sacks.    The  usual  yield  is  about 

2.  i. odii  sac-ks.    The  quality  was  much 

better  this  year  than  last. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$  1.45@  1.70 

River  Whites,  per  box   65@  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.90©  2.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40©  1.45 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  very  heavy  arrivals  of 


California  and  western  States  poultry.  At 
the  present  time  in  San  Francisco  there 
is  a  very  good  demand  for  large  fat  hens, 
young  ducks,  geese,  and  broilers.  The  tur- 
key market  is  very  quiet. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  3.50 

Fryers    4.00@  5.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large   6.50©  7.50 

Small  Hens    4.50©  5.25 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50©  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50©  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.50©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00©  10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb   26©  31c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  in  a  very  peculiar 
condition.  On  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  the  Chicago  market  and  the 
San  Francisco  market,  Colorado  dairymen 
can  ship  butter  into  this  market  at  31 
cents  a  pound.  One  feature  which  has 
driven  down  the  market  is  a  large  amount 
of  cold  storage  butter  which  is  being  sent 
in  on  the  market.  The  result  of  all  this 
has  been  that  extra  fine  butter  is  in  over 
supply  and  each  day  there  are  large 
amounts  held  over.  An  ordinance  which 
the  supervisors  are  considering  regulating 
the  weight  of  butter  will  have  some  effect 
on  the  market.  From  now  on  in  San  Fran- 
cisco butter  will  be  sold  by  weight  instead 
of  by  rolls.  This  will  not  go  into  effect, 
however,  for  some  weeks.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extra),  per  lb   32'L.e 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    29  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  still  seem  to  be  going  higher,  due 
to  the  high  price  of  feed  and  the  falling 
off  in  production. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   48  c 

Firsts    42  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30'i-c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  very  weak,  and 
there  has  been  several  declines  in  price 
since  last  reported. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17  c 

Firsts    15Vic 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16',-l.c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors  says  that  the  total 
shipments  to  date  were  12,940  carloads, 
while  last  year  13,451  carloads  were 
shipped  in.  The  yearly  summary  is  as 
follows: 

1909.  1910. 

Cherries    249%  250'.. 

Apricots    209  >L.  289% 

Peaches    2,599 '/j  2,517% 

Plums    1.526V4  1,552';.. 

Pears    2,636  Vi  2,556 

Grapes    4,545  4,210'.. 

Apples    1,428%  1.582 

Miscellaneous    15%  16 

For  the  past  week  the  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors' report  says  there  has  been  only  four 
carloads  of  pears.  These  were  shipped 
out  early  in  the  week  and  since  then 
there  has  been  practically  nothing. 

Grapes — The  Fruit  Distributors'  report 
says  that  196  carloads  of  grapes  were 
shipped  out  during  the  week.  This 
shows  a  falling  off  from  last  week  of 
nearly  200  cars.  Tokays  are  nearly  done, 
but  there  are  a  few  more  stray  cars  avail- 
able, but  in  common  with  Co  mictions  and 
Emperors  they  can  be  offered  for  a  few 
days  in  mixed  cars.  Emperors  are  avail- 
able in  stray  carload  lots.  The  last  of 
the  Tokay  grapes  have  been  sent  out  of 
Stockton  and  Lodi  sections.  About  20  to 
30  cars  are  going  out  daily,  while  5  car- 
loads of  Emperors  are  being  shipped 
daily  from  Fresno.  It  is  expected  that 
this  number  will  run  up  to  ten  cars  in  a 
few  days.  The  Eastern  market  for  To- 
kays has  increased  considerably  in  or- 
ders, but  prices  have  made  no  advance. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  markets  paid  only 
from  $500  to  $600  a  carload  for  Tokays 
this  last  week. 

Figs  have  been  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  large  quantities,  and  although 
they  have  been  of  especially  good  quality 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  prices. 
Table  grapes  have  been  arriving  in  over- 
supply,  and  with  the  exception  of  Isa- 
bellas the  prices  have  not  been  very  firm. 
Berries  and  apples  have  picked  up  con 
siderably,  especially  huckleberries,  which 


are  falling  off  in  receipts.  Extra  fine  nut- 
meg melons  are  in  great  demand,  while 
the  poor  stuff  can  hardly  be  given  away. 
The  last  of  the  wine  grapes  are  coming 
in  and  show  the  effects  of  the  rain,  as  do 
most  of  the  table  grapes. 

Grapes — Seedless,  per  box...$  1.75©  2.10 

Wine  Grapes,  per  ton   8.00@14.0j 

Isabellas,  per  crate   l.ooft  LSI 

Muscat,  per  box   50 fa  1.15 

Tokay,  per  box   40ft  SOc 

Black,  per  box   50ft  8M 

Cornichon    60@  80ffl 

Verdel    50$  7.".c 

Queen    60  ft  75c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    LOOT/  1.10 

Other  varieties    :J,r>ft  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90©  1 .251 

Bellefleur    75©  l.OM 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00©  5.00, 

Raspberries    4.00ft  i;.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   9ft  12c 

Plums,  per  box    5')©  1.00; 

Quinces,  per  box   75ft  1.25 

Pears,  per  box    50  *i>  1.00] 

Winter  Nelis  Pears   1.20©  1.50! 

Figs,  Black,  per  box   7"  5  l.oo 

White    40ft'  50c 

Cantaloupes,  per  box   50ft  1.50 

Pomegranates,  per  box    75©  1.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Colusa  county  has  had  a  banner  prune 
crop  this  season.  At  the  present  time  $90 
a  ton  is  being  paid  for  this  fruit  but  most 
of  the  growers  contracted  early  in  the 
season  at  from  $60  to  $70  a  ton.  Silver 
prunes  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  are] 
bringing  from  8  to  9  cents  a  pound,  the 
highest  price  since  1893.  Dried  figs 
around  Ceres  are  selling  at  5  cents  a 
pound.  The  large  fig  buyers  are  trying 
to  get  contracts  for  four  years  at  prices 
ranging  from  4'L.  to  6  cents  a  pound.  The 
demand  over  the  State  at  present  in  the 
prune  line  is  for  intermediate  and  small 
sizes.  The  apricot  and  peach  market  is 
steady,  but  very  little  business  is  going 
on.  The  Fresno  Republican,  speaking  of 
the  recent  market,  says  that  Castle  Bros, 
are  paying  3%  cents  a  pound  for  Muscats. 
The  San  Francisco  Call,  in  a  recent  issue, 
gave  a  resume  of  the  raisin  business. 
They  state  it  has  been  a  very  peculiar 
season  for  both  raisin  growers  and  ship- 
pers on  account  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop,  it  vary- 
ing from  5  to  35  per  cent.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  the  conservative  that  the 
crop  this  year  is  25  per  cent  less  than  in 
1909.  Many  of  the  packers,  believing  that 
the  crop  would  be  large,  sold  short,  which 
in  the  long  run  benefited  the  grower. 
Although  there  was  a  heavy  carry  over  in 
raisins,  they  went  on  a  hungry  market 
and  soon  disappeared.  The  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  transportation  companies 
show  that  more  raisins  are  being  moved 
at  the  present  time  than  there  was  a  year 
ago.  The  returns  show  that  7900  tons 
were  shipped  in  September  last  year  and 
over  9600  tons  for  September.  1910.  The 
same  tactics  have  been  pursued  during 
the  month  of  October,  and  the  figures 
given  show  that  for  the  first  half  of  this 
month  the  shipments  were  greater  than 
that  of  last  year  by  over  600  tons,  and  we 
believe  the  balance  of  the  month  will 
show  an  equally  surprising  increase. 

To  sun)  it  all  us,  the  raisin  situation 
has  developed  into  a  matter  of  waiting, 
for  the  most  part.  Figuring  on  the  time 
being  made  by  fruit  trains  between  the 
coast  and  Chicago  and  other  Eastern 
points,  about  November  10th  is  taken  as 
the  time  when  the  tale  will  be  told,  so  far 
as  the  future  of  the  raisin  game  this  year 
is  concerned.  In  other  words,  it  is  held 
that  the  jobbers  who  have  to  cover  for 
holiday  requirements  will  be  forced  to 
buy  only  in  early  November  to  have  the 
goods  on  the  ground  by  Thanksgiving. 

The  actual  amount  of  business  beins 
done  is  almost  nominal,  with  advices  from 
the  East  showing  raisins  quiet  but  held 
rather  firmly. 

The  local  fruit  market  is  very  quiet  at 
the  present  time.  There  has  been  little 
trading  in  smaller  size  prunes.  The 
raisins  have  picked  up.  but  nothing  to 
amount  to  anything. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7''.©  8  C 

Figs,  black    4'ift  4',.c 

Figs,  white    5    ©  fi'l-c 

Apricots    12    ©13  r 

Moorpark,  fancy    l  :'.'.;.©  14  c 

Peaches    5 Ms©  6'-jC 

Prunes.  4-size  basis    i7Air"  Blffl 

30s,  premium  of  lV.c. 

40s.  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    ©13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    :J'U.©  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3'A-c 
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A   GREAT    DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat  at  the  lowest  cost. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

Has  started  a  big  dairy  movement  in  GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES. 
Dairymen  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  interesting  themselves  in  these  lands 
where  alfalfa  produces  7  to  12  tons  per  acre  and  silage  corn  from  25  to  30  tons. 
In  fact,  all  crops  grown  in  California,  make  big  yields  in  the  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY.  Oranges,  walnuts,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 


Write  at  once  lor  new  DAIRY  LITERATURE 


SACRAMENTO     VALLEY      IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


315  Fourth  Ave.  PITTSBl  R(iH,  FA. 


H.    L.    HOLLISTER   &  CO. 

205  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sales  Agents,  WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 

506  Central  Bldfr.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  &07  First  Nat  l  Hank  Hldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  Los  Angeles  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following:  This  is  the  premier 
week  of  the  year  in  the  sale  of  valencias, 
some  lines  selling  in  the  New  York 
auction  at  over  $9  a  box.  While  valencias 
still  continue  to  go  out  in  quantities  that 
surprise  the  fruit  men,  it  can  be  said 
that  there  is  almost  no  cash  fruit  left  in 
the  State,  nearly  all  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Exchange,  who  are  not  making  any 
California  prices,  but  taking  what  the 
market  calls  for  at  time  of  arrival. 

The  new  navel  season  has  begun  even 
while  the  old  is  not  closed.  Shipments 
have  been  already  made  from  Tulare 
county,  but  the  fruit  was  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  it  was  expected  would  be  the 
case.  The  color  does  not  show  very  much 
yet,  owing  to  the  absence  of  cool  nights. 
Shippers  state  that  the  very  first  cars 
were  sold  subject  to  inspection  on  ar- 
rival at  $2.75  f.  o.  b.  California.  If  this 
fruit  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  buyer  he 
need  not  take  it,  so  really  no  sale  has  yet 
been  made.  Dealers  expect  that  the  next 
shipments  will  be  held  at  $2.25  and  that 
Thanksgiving  arrivals  will  sell  from  $1.75 
to  $2  a  box  here.  Cash  brokers  are  offer- 
ing Tulare  county  navels  at  $1.75  a  box 
for  shipment  anytime  after  November  1. 

Orange  county  navels  are  held  at  $1.45 
cash  and  the  packers  state  that  they  can- 
not get  fruit  from  the  growers  at  a  price 
whereby  they  can  sell  for  any  less  than 
this  money.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
Orange  county  navels  for  Christmas  de- 
livery will  sell  cheaper  than  this,  owing 
to  the  quantity  that  will  have  to  be 
moved  this  year. 

Foothill  fruit  can  be  bought  from  the 
growers  at  90  cents  a  box  on  the  trees, 
and  this  fruit  is  now  being  offered  for 
future  delivery  at  $1.55  for  all  grades  and 
sizes,  a  bond  or  cash  to  the  amount  of 
$100  being  required  at  time  of  order  and 
balance  as  the  cars  are  shipped.  One  lot 
of  135  cars  was  sold  on  this  basis. 

Lemons  are  at  high-water  mark.  A  big 
lemon  man  was  showing  a  wire  this  week 
from  the  East  in  which  $8.50  a  box  de- 
livered was  offered  for  a  car  of  high-grade 
lemons.  This  price  will  not  hold  long, 
however,  as  lemons  are  now  beginning  to 
come  in,  and  the  output  may  double  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  now  150  cars  of  lemons  in  Tu- 
lare county  that  will  be  shipped  at  once, 
and  this  amount  is  enough  to  make  the 
market  much  easier. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date  have 
been  25,207  cars  of  oranges  and  4700  cars 
of  lemons.  Last  year,  31,650  oranges  and 
6107  lemons. 

The  dealers  in  San  Francisco  are  com- 
plaining that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
$6.50  a  box  for  the  best  lemons,  while 
they  are  worth  from  $6.15  to  $6.25  at  the 
shipping  points.  The  first  carload  of  new 
crop  navel  oranges  from  the  central  Cali- 
fornia citrus  belt  were  marketed  the  first 
of  this  week.  1  ney  were,  shipped  to 
Manila  at  $3.25  a  box. 
Oranges — 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy. $  3.00(5)  4.00 

Choice    3.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    4.00@  5.00 

Fancy  Lemons    6.00®  6.50 

Standard    2.50®  3.50 

Limes    6-50@  7-00 

Grape  Fruit   3.00®  4.50 

Uuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Southern  California  will  produce  this 
year  about  9000  tons  of  walnuts  or  a  crop 


about  600  tons  short  of  last  year.  These 
figures  are  only  based  on  estimates,  as 
the  nuts  are  still  lying  in  the  orchards 
beneath  the  leaves.  The  recent  rains  in 
Orange  county  have  been  light  enough 
not  to  discolor  the  shells,  but  have 
knocked  off  most  of  the  nuts  from  the 
tree.  The  walnut  growers  of  Orange 
county  are  following  the  orange  ship- 
pers closely  in  the  care  with  which  they 
are  sorting  the  fruit.  The  development 
of  the  budded  walnut,  which  is  uniform 
in  size  with  sweeter  meat,  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  build  up  the  walnut  industry. 
These  nuts  bring  17%  cents  a  pound  and 
are  in  great  demand. 

Most  of  the  crop  of  the  eastern  Contra 
Costa  Almond  Growers'  Association  has 
been  put  in  the  warehouse  at  Oakley. 
There  are  about  125  tons  in  the  sheds, 
with  10  tons  yet  to  be  delivered.  This 
has  been  an  exceedingly  good  season  and 
it  is  estimated  that  16  cents  a  pound  will 
be  the  price  paid  for  the  goods.  This 
association  has  been  saving  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  its  members  by  cracking  the 
nuts  with  tight  barks,  which  formerly 
sold  for  9  cents  a  pound.  By  cracking 
and  taking  out  the  kernels  they  can  re- 
ceive from  26  to  32  cents  a  pound,  as 
they  are  used  by  the  bakers  and  eandy 
makers. 

There  is  very  little  change  in-  the  local 
nut  market.  The  prices  offered  are  being 
shaded  somewhat  by  the  buyers.  The 
following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange: 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V->c 

IXL    15M..C 

Ne  Hus  Ultra    14 Vic 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y<c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17Vic 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  still  remains  firm 
with  small  arrivals,  especially  of  No.  1 
first-class  comb  honey. 

Comb— White    14    @1S  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ....    8M>@  9Vic 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    4%@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27Vi®30  c 

Dark   23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  very  quiet,  although 
California     buyers     report  considerable 
activity  in  that  section. 
1910  contracts    12%@16  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8V->@  9  c 

Cows    8    @  8  Vic 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10Vic 

Mutton:  Wethers    9Vi@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9Vic 

Lambs    11  ®llVis 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13Vic 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Prime  beef  still  remains  high  in  San 
Francisco;  in  fact,  it  has  gone  up  since 
last  quoted.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  old  cows  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  on  the  farm  and  dairy 
that  are  being  sent  into  the  market.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  driving  down  cow 
prices.  The  sheep  are  a  little  off,  due  to 
a  heavy  run.  Lambs  are  a  little  steadier 
than  last  reported.  The  arrival  of  hogs 
has  been  very  strong  and  has  a  tendency 


to  make  the  market  rather  weak. 

Eleven  cents  was  recently  paid  on  the 
hoof  for  a  large  band  of  cattle  at  Marys- 
ville.  Many  of  the  cattlemen  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  are  holding  out  for 
12  cents  on  the  hoof.  At  McArthur, 
Shasta  county,  500  head  of  three-year-old 
steers  were  sold  to  J.  C.  Johnson  of  San 
Francisco  at  9  cents  a  pound.  They  aver- 
aged 1120  pounds  gross.  At  a  recent 
auction  sale  near  Suisun  a  sow  and  a 
litter  of  young  pigs  sold  for  $59. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5^>@5Vic 

No.  2    5   -@  5V4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    414®  4%c 

No.  2    4    @  4V4s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2Va@  3%c 

Calves:   i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5V4®  5Vic 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavv   S%@  9  c 

150  to  250  lbs   9Vic 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4Vi@  4Vic 

Large  prime  wethers   4    ®  4  Vic 

Ewes   4    @  4  Vie 

Lambs    6    @  6 Vic 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  not  in  very  good 
condition.  At  recent  sales  at  Red  Bluff 
wool  ranged  from  10%  cents  a  pound  to 
12  cents.  At  recent  wool  sales  held  at 
Cloverdale  and  composed  of  woolmen 
from  south  Mendocino  and  north  Sonoma 
counties  the  price  paid  for  fall  wool 
ranged  from  13  to  13:,/t  cents.  Last  year 
at  this  time  the  same  woolmen  received 
16  cents  for  the  clip. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern   .  .  ."   15  @17Vie 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18i/2@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  dull  with  tendency 
downward.     The  stock  on  hand  in  the 
tanneries  is  very  large  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  this  market  picks  up. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . .  10  Vic 

Medium    9  Vic 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  .  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9  c 

Kip   10  Vic 

Veal    15 Vic 

Calf    15M>c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18'if 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17 Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .       60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 

HORSES. 

This  market  is  in  very  good  shape. 
This  coming  week  there  will  be  many 
auction  sales  of  horses  in  California  and 
country  prices"  can  be  determined.  There 
is  still  a  strong  demand  for  big  draft 
horses  in  San  Francisco. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.  $275^300 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.,..  225@27l 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200^25< 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175®200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  12:>0.  .  .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 


MULES. 

Good  prices  are  being  paid  for  heavy 
mules  at  country  points. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


An  old  advertiser  in  these  columns 
commences  his  season's  announcement 
this  week.  F.  C.  Willson,  of  the  Encinal 
Nurseries  at  Sunnyvale,  is  offering  his 
special  variety  of  walnuts,  besides  other 
nursery  stock.  Mr.  Willson  treats  his 
customers  right  and  you  will  make  no 
mistake  in  writing  him. 


Wells  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  old  established 
fur  house  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  begin  their 
season's  advertising  with  us  with  this 
issue.-  It  would  pay  readers  of  this  paper 
to  look  up  this  advertisement  and  write 
them  and  get  their  new  price  list  and 
their  free  Trapper's  Guide,  which  they 
send  without  charge  to  all  who  enquire. 
This  house  has  been  in  business  since 
1871. 


The  Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Company 
advise  us  that  after  November  1  their 
Portland  office  will  be  located  at  Kenton 
Station,  adjoining  their  Portland  factory 
in  their  handsome  new  office  building. 
This  new  home  will  enable  the  company 
to  give  better  service  to  their  patrons 
from  that  office. 


At  last  it  has  arrived — "World  Corpora- 
tion"— the  biggest  idea,  put  into  concrete 
working  form,  that  has  ever  been  placed 
seriously  before  the  people.  King  G. 
Gillette,  of  safety  razor  fame  is  the  author 
of  a  book  on  "World  Corporation"  and 
president  of  the  new  company  by  that 
name,  which  proposes  to  take  over  all  the 
productive  wealth  of  the  world  for  the 
benefit,  of  the  people.  A  copy  of  the  book 
has  reached  the  publisher's  desk,  and  we 
would  judge  from  reading  it  that  Mr. 
Gillette  believes  that  the  theories  of 
socialism  can  only  be  put  into  practice 
through  corporate  means.  To  place  his 
theory  in  working  form  squarly  before 
the  people  of  the  world,  he  has  organized 
his  corporation  and  opened  office  in  the 
Beacon  Building  of  Boston,  and  now  is 
ready  to  receive  the  money  to  take  over 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  book  is 
very  interesting  to  students  of  economic 
questions.  The  price  is  $1  and  for  sale 
by  the  author. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  lint  of  bowkit  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  Hale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  offlcce: 

Price 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick    1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  *r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ^Jl- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS, 
4M7  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYAN  I  DING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
I  \(  TORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  FrauciNro.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  I'oriliiud.  Ore. 

I. OS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  Bdic..  Lou  Angrelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COSTELLO  POWER  SPRAYER 


THE 
BEST 
SPRAYER 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


It  is  self-contained  and  liuilt  by  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  fruit  growers.    Write  for  particulars. 


F.  T.  COSTELLO, 


VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
irst  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


HT  /\  "PWT ^mL  A"  size8  "f  Qew  liinks  f"r  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
M.  Km. ». — w  to  make  room  for  new  slock.  My  banks  are  made  so 

that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  ilat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  (irape  Piekinu  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Kpn  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  2957. 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  hrass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates.  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
Trie  KELLAR-THOMASON  IVIF  G.  CO. 

Cov Inn,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calilornla 

Mention  Pacific  Kikal  Pi>  i  ss 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irritation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Work*  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  -  UNION  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Street 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


READ  

ARIZONA,  THE  47th  STAR,  by  Governor  Richard  K.  Sloan 
FREM<  >NT  AND  TH  E  BEAR  FLAG  WAR,  by  William  Simpson 

In  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  September, 

Now  on  Sale  at  all  news  stands,  15  cents. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

SaveBSO*  In  power  and  efficiency  In  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap, 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor   hum  us 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


Vol.  LXXX.    No.  19. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1910. 

Fortieth  Year. 

Diseases  of  Cows  in  Winter  and 
Their  Prevention. 


Most  of  the  material  in  this  article  was  obtained 
in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State 
Veterinarian.  Dr.  Keane  in  his  official  capacity 
travels  over  the  State  and  is  conversant  with  the 
most  common  troubles  which  dairymen  have  to 
contend  during'  the  winter.  The  most 
common  diseases  prevalent  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  winter  months  arc 
caused  mainly  by  improper  ventila- 
tion and  careless  feeding.  Either  on 
account  of  drafts  or  lack  of  fresh  air 
the  cow  catches  a  cold.  The  farmer 
lets  it  run  on  until  pneumonia,  laryn- 
gitis, catarrh  or  sore  throat  develops. 
Even  when  the  cows  live  through 
these  ailments  the  loss  of  time,  high 
price  of  feed,  doctoring,  and  cutting 
off  the  milk  flow  just  at  a  period 
when  butter-fat  is  bringing  the  high- 
est price  of  the  year,  makes  a  big 
hole  in  his  profits. 

As  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
the  dairyman  whose  cows  each  winter  suffer  from 
colds,  etc.,  should  fix  their  barns  and  the  evil  will 
be  stopped.    A  cow  by  nature  was  intended  to 
live  in  the  open,  but  as  the  animal  was  further 


vent  water  seeping  in,  as  damp  stable  floors  kill 
many  cows,  especially  where  the  barn  is  shut  up 
tight  and  the  cows  are  turned  out  in  the  cold  air 
in  the  morning.  Some  dairymen  have  trouble  with 
pneumonia  where  their  cows  sleep  on  cement 
floors.  The  trouble  lies  in  that  not  enough  bed- 
ding is  used.  Cement  floors  require  much  more 
bedding  than  do  wood  or  dirt,  and  unless  this  is 
done  there  is  alwavs  liable  to  be  trouble. 


Holstein=Friesian  Pretiosa  Crane,  Owned  by  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co. 


Tn  order  to  prevent  the  cows  from  making  a 
quagmire  of  the  barnyard,  it  should  be  on  a  slope. 
In  this  way  the  surface  water  drains  off,  and  when 
the  cows  come  out  of  the  warm  barns  they  are  not 
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developed  it  was  found  necessary  to  house  it.  subject  to- a  chill  the  minute  they  stick  their  heads 
Cows  that  live  in  the  open  are  never  subject  to   out  of  the  door.   Many  dairymen,  where  they  can- 
colds  or  pneumonia,  and  a  tree  in  a  field  is  better  not  get  a  slope  to  their  barnyard,  gravel  it  heavily 
than  a  drafty  barn.   A  cow  wants 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  be  com- 
fortable and  contented,  and  when 
in  this  state  she  responds  with 
an  increased  milk  flow.    On  the 
other  hand,   if  the   barn  is  too 
warm  or  drafts  sweep  at  her,  she 
becomes  restless,  gets  a  cold  and 
lets  up  on  her  milk  flow. 

There  is  no  better  medicine  and 
disinfectant  for  a  cow  in  a  barn 
than  jj-ood  old  sunshine.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  been  making  experi- 
ments along  these  lines,  and  it 
found  that  every  cow  should  have 
at  least  four  square  feet  of  light 
or  window  space.  The  windows 
should  reach  to  the  eaves,  making 
it  possible  to  read  a  paper  in  any 
part  of  the  barn.  For  this  reason 
the  stalls  and  stanchions  should 
not  be  solid,  as  they  not  only  obstruct  the  Lighl 
and  make  milking  difficult,  but  they  set  up  cross 
drafts. 

Fresh  air  should  be  admitted  near  the  ceil- 
ing  and  the  impure  air  taken  out  near  the  floor. 
In  this  way  the  air  is  warmed  before  it  strikes  the 
cows.  In  order  to  make  perfect  ventilation  and 
to  prevent  cross  currents  from  striking  the  cows, 
all  cracks  and  crevices  should  be  stopped  up. 

The  floor  of  the  barn  should  be  raised  to  pre- 


The  Home  of  the  Holstein. 

so  as  to  prevent  their  stock  wading  around  in  the 
mud  ami  water. 

Pneumonia. — This  ailmenl  is  very  common  in 
dairy  cows.  It  is  often  due  to  overcrowding  in 
the  stables,  and  the  cows  get  overheated  and  not 
enough  fresh  air.  or  if  develops  from  a  cold  caused 
by  drafts.  This  disease  is  usually  accompanied 
with  labored  respiration,  a  slight,  dee])  seated 
COUgh,  loss  of  appetite  and  a  hot  clammy  mouth. 
Nature's  remedy  is  the  best.    See  that  the  animal 


gets  plenty  of  fresh  air  without  any  draft.  Put 
her  in  a  clean,  comfortable  stall  and  only  give  her 
fresh  water,  not  muddy  rain  water;  also  her  diet 
should  be  very  light. 

Sore  Throat. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  so  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  swallow 
its  food.  Only  soft  succulent  feeds  should  be 
given,  such  as  sloppy  bran  mash.  The  animal's 
throat  should  be  rubbed  with  warm  lotions. 

Laryngitis. — This  disease  often 
commences  as  a  cold,  or  sore  throat. 
The  respiration  becomes  quickened 
and  the  animals  often  die  of  suif'oca- 
tion.  The  cow  keeps  its  head  thrust 
forward  and  pressure  on  the  larynx 
causes  the  animal  much  pain.  The 
throat  and  jaws  should  be  drenched 
and  the  body  and  limbs  rubbed  to 
keep  up  an  active  circulation  on  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

Bloat. — This  is  a  very  common 
trouble  brought  on  by  careless  feed- 
ing. It  is  quite  prevalent  in  the 
spring  when  cows  are  rushed  from 
dry  feed  onto  green  grass  instead  of 
making  the  change  gradual.  The 
cows  eat  so  much  that  the  feed  is  not  digested  and 
ferments,  causing  gases  to  form  which  distend 
the  stomach.  Where  a  number  of  animals  arc  suf- 
fering from  bloat,  as  aften  happens  when  cows 
break  down  a  fence  and  get  into  green  pasture,  a 
good  emergency  remedy  is  to  put  gags  in  the 
months  of  the  cattle.  A  wooden  plug  which  can 
be  tied  t©  the  horns  is  the  best 
gag.  This  relaxes  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  and  lets  out  the  gas. 

In  bad  cases  use  the  trocar  and 
canula,  an  instrument  every  dairy- 
man should  have,  as  it  costs  but 
$1.  The  trocar,  which  fits  in  the 
canula,  should  be  plunged  in  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  swol- 
len place,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
flank.  That  is.  at  a  point  equi- 
distant from  the  point  of  the  hip. 
last  rib  and  loin.  The  trocar  should 
be  pointed  downward  to  escape 
the  kidneys  and  muscles  of  the 
loin.  The  trocar  is  then  drawn  out 
and  the  gases  escape  through  the 
canula. 

In  bloat  eases  use  anti-ferments 
orally  in  order  to  stop  fermenta- 
tion which  usually  occurs  in  all 
cases  of  bloat.  The  handiest  and 
best  anti-ferments  are  creolin  (sheep  dip)  and  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  A  dose  of  creolin  is  one  or  two 
ounces  in  a  quart  of  water,  while  bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  three  or  four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  water. 

Impaction. — In  cases  of  impaction  the  cows  re- 
fuse to  eat,  the  milk  supply  falls  away  and  the 
abdomen  is  soft  and  doughy.  This  is  a  form  of 
indigestion  and  the  food  blocks  up  in  the  stomach. 
It  frequently  causes  the  animal  great  pain  and 
(Continued  on  Page  876.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Nov.  1,  1910  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.m 

.76 

4.07 

60 

42 

Red  Blufl-  

.00 

.52 

2.4o 

86 
82 

44 

Sacramento  

.00 

.48 

1.47 

46 

San  Francisco... 

T 

.70 

1.88 

76 

48 

.00 

.29 

1.14 

80 

42 

.00 

1.42 

1.00 

86 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

1.81 

.95 

76 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.02 

.70 

1.85 

82 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.01 

.82 

.84 

78 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

1.58 

.5*5 

70 

54 

The  Week. 


It  is  the  last  week  before  the  general  election, 
and  the  long-drawn-out  political  agony  will  soon 
be  over  and  people  can  give  attention  to  more 
interesting  matters.  Our  observation  from  much 
going  to  and  fro  in  tbe  State  is  that  the  chief 
activity  in  t liis  campaign  lias  been  on  the  plat- 
form. Whirlwind  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  orators,  chiefly  by  the  candidates  themselves, 
but  the  people  have  maintained  unusual  placidity. 
All  parties  are  claiming  about  the  same  things 
;is  original  issues  of  their  own  and.  judging  by 
the  oratory,  the  country  will  be  safe  anyway,  be- 
cause all  are  exalting  the  same  virtues  and  de- 
nouncing the  same  vices,  and  there  seems  to  be 
really  no  conflicting  policies  which  are  necessary 
to  the  arousing  of  the  popular  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. Let  every  voter  vote  then  for  the  candi- 
dates who  he  is  convinced  will  come  nearest  to 
carrying  out  their  promises,  and  his  patriotic  duty 
will  be  discharged. 


Just  on  the  face  of  it.  there  seems  to  be  at  the 
moment  more  danger  to  the  farmer  in  science 
than  in  politics — perhaps,  though,  it  ought  to  be 
credited  to  sportsmanship  rather  than  to  science, 
though  of  course  science  is  invoked  as  being 
rather  a  more  respectable  patron.  The  report  is 
that  certain  parties  have  devised  a  scheme  to 
restock  America  with  those  wild  animals  which 
threaten  to  become  extinct,  and  one  of  them  de- 
scribes the  scheme  as  follows:  "Buffaloes,  ante- 
lope, deer,  grizzly  bears,  elk  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals are  rapidly  being  exterminated.  Our  inten- 
tion is  to  get  these  ami  some  animals  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  American  Continent  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  distribute  them  through 
the  United  States  and  South  America,  according 
to  climate.''  By  which  we  suppose  they  mean 
to  introduce  lions,  tigers,  rhinos,  hippos,  etc.  We 
are  not  at  all  convinced  that  such  efforts  are  good 
for  the  country  or  the  people.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  the  great  national  reserves  can  be  populated 
with  these  man-destroying  savages.  We  see  no 
good  purpose  in  doing  that.  These  reserves  are 
claimed  to  be  desirable  for  the  popular  good. 
So  far  as  they  include  forests,  power-sites,  and 
other  useful  things,  we  grant  the  contention,  but 
to  fill  them  with  wild  beasts  which  will  keep  the 
people  and  their  flocks  and  herds  out  of  them 
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will  certainly  not  be  for  the  public  good.  Since 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  made  his  great  acquisition 
of  wild  beasts  for  our  museums  the  country  may 
be  held  to  have  this  sort  of  live  stock  in  just  the 
place  where  it  ought  to  be.  We  see  no  reason 
for  growing  things  which  will  be  a  perpetual 
menace  to  life  and  rural  industry,  not  only  within 
the  reservations  but  to  the  whole  surrounding 
country  which  we  are  trying  to  reclaim  and  make 
productive. 

The  Dry  Farming  Congress,  at  its  Spokane 
meeting,  demonstrated  the  right  to  live  by  its 
decision  to  be  true  to  its  profession  and  labor 
for  dry-land  agriculture  rather  than  for  dry-State 
politics.  It  had  a  narrow  escape,  but  it  came 
out  alive  through  the  choice  of  Dr.  J.  II.  Worst, 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  is  to  lead  the  Congress  for  the  coming 
year.  It  was  a  close  call,  for  nine  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee  stood  for  Dr.  Worst  and  eight  for 
an  inter-mountain  politician,  but  the  Congress 
made  it  unanimous  for  the  former.  The  outcome 
is  considered  a  victory  for  the  element  which 
favors  emphasizing  agricultural  rather  than  po- 
litical problems  at  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
California  was  recognized  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  (i.  W.  Shaw  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
which  is  the  governing  body  of  the  organization. 
Dr.  Shaw's  address,  which  was  published  in  last 
week's  RtJRAX  PRESS,  shows  what  a  clear  idea 
he  has  of  the  chief  need  of  soil  improvement  un- 
der arid  conditions. 

A  very  important  phase  of  dry  farming  prog- 
ress will  be  the  demonstration  id'  value  in  forage 
plants  for  regions  of  different  degrees  of  aridity. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  forage  plants 
for  deserts  and  nothing  like  as  much  has  been 
accomplished  as  current  talk  would  indicate.  But 
we  have  very  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  getting 
good  grasses  for  lands  which  are  not  deserts. 
This  should  be  done,  for  instance,  in  every  county 
or  district — such  work  as  has  been  done  and  is 
still  doing  by  .Mr.  Albert  F.  Ktter.  of  Briceland, 
Humboldt  county,  and  which  was  described  by 
him  in  issues  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  from 
December  22,  1906,  to  February  16,  1907.  This 
reflection  is  suggested  by  an  item  which  we  read 
in  a  report  of  the  recent  State  Fair  in  Oregon, 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  display  of  .Morrow  county 
Mr.  Minor,  from  his  own  farms,  had  an  exhibit 
of  eighty-one  varieties  of  grasses.  He  is  at  all 
times  experimenting  with  different  grasses  for 
forage  crops,  being  both  a  cattle  and  sheep  raiser 
as  well  as  general  farmer.  Seventy-four  varieties 
of  these  grasses  were  named  and  labeled.  The 
grass  which  he  prized  the  highest  of  all  that  he 
raises  is  the  Perennial  Rye  grass.  Three  cuttings 
a  year  Mi'.  .Minor  gets  from  this,  the  first  cutting 
being  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  last  cutting, 
which  grew  in  twenty-five  days,  nearly  three  feet 
high,  lie  finds  that  this  grass  grows  as  quickly 
as  alfalfa  and  will  grow  on  alkali  soil  where 
other  grass  will  not  grow  at  all.  This  is  the  grass 
which  we  frequently  commend  for  California  soils 
which  retain  some  summer  moisture,  though  it 
will  not  retain  life  in  its  roots  in  all  dry  places, 
by  any  means.  We  ought  to  have  "grass  cranks" 
like  Mi'.  Minor  everywhere.  They  are  needed 
to  pursue  local  trials  and  thus  arrive  at  facts  for 
every  neighborhood  which  the  professional  botan- 
ists ami  experimenters  cannot  do. 

The  pure  food  law  is  striking  the  edge  of  our 
fruit  industries,  and  the  penalties  which  may  be 
imposed  will  be  a  good  lesson.  Apparently  one 
or  two  of  our  great  canning  companies  have  been 
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trying  to  make  some  easy  money  by  selling  jam* 
and  jellies  not  born  to  the  names  they  bear.  We 
supposed  they  were  wiser  and  had  long  ago  aban- 
doned the  practise  of  making  high-priced  fruit' 
jams  and  jellies  out  of  cheap  fruit  juices  and 
cheaper  coloring  and  flavoring.  Their  profes- 
sions have  led  us  to  believe  that  they  accepted 
the  pure  food  laws  in  good  faith,  and  we  antici- 
pated a  much  larger  sale  for  goods  which  could 
he  claimed  everywhere  to  be  honest.  Instead  of 
this,  some  parties  have  fallen  under  indictment 
by  the  United  States  Grand  Jury  as  adulterators. 
It  is  a  sad  business  for  the  name  of  the  State, 
and  will  hurt  everybody  for  a  time,  but  it  will 
be  better  in  the  end  for  all  that  some  should 
suffer  now — if  the  cases  are  really  made  out 
au;iinst  them,  because  it  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  and  the  general  consumer  will  really  be 
safer  in  his  future  purchases  than  he  would  have 
been  if  the  detectives  had  worked  less  faithfully. 
The  very  fact  of  the  public  announcements  al- 
ready made  renders  the  practise  of  debasement 
less  liable  to  be  indulged  in  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  an  effective  warning  to  all  that  the  was 
of  the  transgressor  will  be  hard. 


A  more  pleasant  thing  about  our  fruit  indus- 
tries is  the  comment  upon  the  close  of  the  ship- 
ping season  for  deciduous  fruits  made  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Xagle,  vice-president  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  who,  in  commenting  on  the  sea- 
son, stated  that  California  fruits  keep  better 
while  traveling  and  show  better  on  markets  than 
any  fruits  of  other  sections.  Although  compara- 
tively high  freight  rates  must  be  paid  to  haul  the 
California  product  East  and  more  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  labor  to  work  in  the  orchards, 
the  fruit  commands  a  good  price,  owing  to  its 
attractiveness  in  every  market.  In  spite  of  the 
great  odds  against  their  interests.  Californians 
have  built  up  better  markets  than  growers  of 
other  States  and  have  received  more  money  for 
the  fruit  shipped.  This  is  especially  important 
as  the  tree-planting  season  is  at  hand  and  our 
nurserymen  have  good  supplies  of  the  trees  which 
bring  best  results  in  the  shipping  trade.  The  de- 
mand is.  however,  to  be  large  this  year  and  trees 
should  be  selected  early.  This  advice  is  just  as 
true  now  as  when  we  first  gave  it  many  years 
ago. 

We  had  some  references  last  week  to  the  storm 
destruction  of  fruit  in  Florida.  Just  wdiat  per- 
centage of  the  Florida  orange  crop  was  landed 
by  the  storm  is  not  yet  accurately  known.  The 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  now  has  an 
expert  agent  in  Florida  making  an  investigation. 
General  Manager  B.  A.  Woodford,  of  the  Ex- 
change, thinks  the  Florida  loss  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  is  generally  supposed.  He  is  inclined  to 
the  belief,  however,  that  the  loss  is  sufficiently 
large  so  that  California  oranges  ami  lemons  will 
bring  better  figures  and  win  increased  popular- 
ity in  the  East.  California  will  have  by  far  the 
largest  crop  of  lemons  ever  grown,  barring  con- 
tingencies before  maturity.  The  orange  crop  is 
expected  to  break  the  record  by  10,000  carloads, 
so  all  extra  demands  can  easily  be  met.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  like  a  great  year  for  our  citrus  in- 
terests. 

The  decision  on  the  lemon  freight  rate  does 
not,  however,  go  as  we  desired — that  is,  not  yet. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  handed  down 
an  order  restricting  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  putting  into  effect  a  reduced 
rate  on  lemons  from  southern  California  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  This  rate  was  to  be  $1  per 
100  pounds,  whether  the  lemons  be  destined  to 
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Denver  or  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
New  York  or  Boston.  This  rate  was  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  June, 
and  it  is  held  by  the  railroads  to  be  a  discrimi- 
natory and  inequitable  rate,  in  that  it  makes  the 
railroads  carry  the  lemons  3500  miles  at  the  same 
rate  as  for  1000  or  1500  miles.  The  railroads  have 
forgotten  that  they  used  to  do  the  same  thing 
Or  worse  themselves,  for  they  used  sometimes  to 
charge  less  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  shorter  one. 
and  they  have  only  recently  been  cured  of  that 
by  the  Interstate  Commission.  Now  it  seems  to 
be  a  case  of  sauce  for  the  goose  and  for  the  gan- 
der. However,  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  reduced 
rate  will  not  go  into  effect,  but  the  case  will 
shortly  go  to  the  newly  created  Commerce  Court, 
which  must  render  the  final  decision  in  the  mat- 
ter. 


Speaking  of  lemons,  there  has  been  a  peculiar 
iniquity  unearthed  among  those  high-minded  im- 
porters in  New  York  who  were  so  anxious  last 
winter  that  the  dear  American  people  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  by  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Sicilian  lemons.  The  announcement  is 
from  New  York'  of  an  alleged  leakage  in  the  cus- 
toms service,  whereby  il  is  estimated  (hat  duties 
running  into  the  millions  have  been  diverted  from 
the  Federal  treasury  through  excessive  rebates 
allowed  importers  of  fruits  on  shipments  reported 
as  decayed  or  unlit  for  market.  As  the  number 
of  inspectors  was  small,  an  agreement  was 
reached  some  time  ago  whereby  if  an  allowance 
for  decay  was  claimed  an  inspection  of  only  5 
per  cent  of  the  cargo  was  made,  and  the  per- 
centage of  decay  found  in  this  portion  alone  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  cargo.  Rebates  on  lemons  are 
said  to  represent  the  greatest  loss,  and  unofficial 
estimates  of  the  amount  turned  from  the  treas- 
ury on  this  item  alone  since  the  McKinley  tariff 
law  became  effective  range  from  .+1.5(10.000  to 
$3,000,000.  The  duty  paid  on  lemons  since  1898 
exeeeds  $18.(100,000.  so  that  it  seems  possible  that 
some  one  has  stolen  even  as  much  as  one-sixth  of 
Uncle  Sam's  lemon  income. 


Hut  these  things  are  rather  wearying,  especially 
as  we  are  just  finishing  a  purity  political  cam- 
paign which  has  made  it  appear  thai  nearly  ev- 
erything was  knocking  the  eighth  commandment 
into  insensibility.  Let  us  close,  then,  with  some- 
thing which  is  simply  silly  and  not  wicked.  We 
read  jthat :  "E.  P.  House,  who  is  called  the  Luther 
Burbank  of  northern  Colorado,  says  lie  soon  will 
give  the  world  a  seedless  watermelon.  Last  year 
he  produced  a  melon  remarkable  for  its  few  seeds 
and  before  the  present  season  is  closed  he  ex- 
peels  to  develop  one  without  any  seeds  at  all." 
We  call  that  silly  because  a  seedless  melon  would 
be  nothing  but  a  curiosity  and  would  have  to  be 
preserved  in  formalin  to  give  anyone  evidence  of 
its  existence.  Seedless  fruits  grown  on  plants 
which  are  propagated  only  from  seeds  are  of 
course  tin1  ends  of  their  kinds  and  therefore  of 
no  practical  value.  Reducing  the  number  of 
seeds  is  a  desirable  achievement  in  most  if  not 
all  fruits,  but  there  must  always  be  seeds  enough 
to  continue  the  kind  if  the  plant  is  not,  perennial. 
If  Mr.  House  does  not  look  sharp  he  will  turn 
himself  out  of  doors. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Chestnuts  and  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
best  chestnut  to  plant,  and  if  you  think  the  chest- 
nut would  do  well  in  the  O.jai  valley  Our  soil 
is  clayey,  and  in  summer  a  few  days  are  90  to 
1100°,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a 


time,  and  still  we  are  near  enough  to  the  coast 
to  have  fog.  Would  it  be  better  to  plant  wal- 
nuts ? — Enquirer,  Nordhoff . 

Do  not  plant  chestnuts  unless  you  can  find  trees 
in  the  valley  which  are  bearing  well.  Chestnuts 
grow  well  in  many  places  where  they  do  not  bear 
satisfactory  crops.  The  Italian  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  bearing. 
If  you  have  deep  soil  and  moisture  enough,  wal- 
nuts might  be  grown,  but  in  that  matter  you 
should  look  for  the  behavior  of  the  trees  pre- 
viously planted.  The  O.jai  valley  is  an  old  set- 
tled section  and  if  you  cannot  find  trees  of  this 
kind  which  you  are  thinking  of  planting,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  are  not  satisfactory.  Try 
new  things  cautiously.  Make  your  chief  plant- 
ing of  things  already  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others  to  do  well  under  the  local 
conditions. 


as  the  result  of  experiments  by  the  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station. 


A  Palm  Problem. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  avenue  of  palm  trees 
three  years  old  which  have  been  doing  well  until 
this  summer.  Two  of  them  have  died.  I  have 
given  them  plenty  of  water,  and  1  dug  them  up  to 
see  if  there  was  any  si^ns  of  a  gopher,  but  found 
the  roots  and  heart  of  the  palm  in  good  condition. 
They  did  not  die  down  at  the  same  time,  or  are 
they  near  each  other.  They  would  look-  all  right, 
and  then  within  two  days  would  wither  and 
die. — Subscriber,  Exeter. 

Plants  die.  just  as  people  sometimes  do,  from 
heart  failure,  without  the  chance  always  of  satis- 
factorily explaining  why  the  machinery  stops. 
The  trouble  in  your  case,  however,  was  probably 
in  the  soil,  and  the  first  guess  would  be  that  they 
were  in  alkali  spots  and  as  evaporation  advanced 
with  the  dry  season  the  alkali  became  strong 
enough  to  destroy  the  root  hairs  and  quick  col- 
lapse of  the  foliage  would  follow.  This  could 
take  place  without  the  larger  roots  and  plant 
crown  showing  injury.  If  the  alkali  should  be 
distributed  by  irrigation  or  rainfall,  now  that 
evaporation  is  reduced,  it  is  possible  that  the 
plant  might  recover  by  renewing  its  root,  hairs 
and  restoring  activity  at  the  growth-center.  It 
is  therefore  not  sure  that  your  plants  were  really 
dead.  We  should  dig  large  holes,  fill  with  fresh 
soil  and  set  new  plants,  ('over  the  land  around 
the  plant  with  a  good  mulch  of  stable  immure  or 
rotten  straw  so  as  to  reduce  surface  evaporation 
next  summer  and  use  less  water  and  bring  up  less 
alkali.  This  is  only  a  guess  as  to  the  cause,  but 
the  treatment  is  good. 


Sweet  Clover  as  a  Cover  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  We  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  Melilotus  as  a  cover  crop. 
Last  year  in  certain  sections  it  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, while  in  others  it  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion. We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  give  us  some  information  regarding  its 
usefulness  as  a  cover  crop  plant. — Reader,  Los 
Angeles. 

Theoretically  Melilotus,  by  virtue  of  its  hardi- 
ness in  growing  at  low  temperatures,  its  depth 
of  root  penetration,  the  availability  of  the  seed, 
the  smallness  of  the  seed  so  that  the  weight  re- 
quired for  the  acre  is  not  large,  is  to  be  favored. 
The  objections  are  two:  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  grow  well  under  some  conditions;  sec- 
ond, that  when  a  growth  is  made  it  is  coarse  and 
rangey,  and  the  amount  of  green  stuff  to  the 
acre  is  much  less  than  its  appearance  would  in- 
dicate. We  know  of  cases  where  what  seemed 
to  he  a  good  stand  of  Melilotus  yielded  only  about 
ten  tons  of  green  stuff  to  the  acre,  and  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  less  growth  of  vetches  or  peas 
yielded  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  to  the  acre. 
And  yet  we  believe  that  in  some  places  it  will 
lie  found  extremely  desirable  for  a  cover  crop  in 
harmony  with  what  was  reported  some  time  ago 


Rotations  for  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  practical  system  of  crop  rotation 
made  up  of  crops  which  are  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate and  conditions  obtaining  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. What  crops  would  you  suggest  for  sandy 
loam  soil:'  Adobe  or  clay  soils:'  Would  you  rec- 
ommend different  systems  for  grain  lands  and 
irrigated  lands— if  so,  what  ?— Correspondent, 
San  Diego. 

General  schemes  of  rotation  are  hard  to  work- 
out in  California.  They  must  be  locally  revised 
according  to  the  local  temperature  conditions  and 
the  local  market  also.  If  we  had  your  problem 
in  hand,  we  should  endeavor  to  find  out  what  has 
been  successfully  grown  on  similar  lands  to  those 
which  you  have  in  mind  and  arrange  the  rota- 
tion on  that  basis,  from  what  we  knew  of  the 
relation  of  the  different  plants  to  soil  fertility, 
etc.  You  cannot  make  out  a  satisfactory  local 
scheme  for  the  seven  counties  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, because  of  the  widely  different  behavior 
of  the  separate  plants  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  district.  Yon  can  hardly  work  on  the  basis 
of  soil  character:  moisture  supply  and  tempera- 
tures are  more  determinative.  Surely  you  should 
make  a  scheme  for  irrigated  land  different  from 
that  for  dry  land,  and  it  could  not  only  be  a 
larger  rotation,  but  many  more  plants  would  be 
available  for  its  service. 


Local  Observation  as  a  Guide  to  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  bought  some  unimproved 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Rosa  valley. 
I  would  like  to  plant  almond  trees  principally, 
also  other  fruit  trees.  Do  you  know  if  the  land 
is  suitable  for  them?  The  neighbors  around  have 
grapes  and  a  few  walnuts.  Could  I  send  you  a 
sample  of  the  soil  for  analysis?  I  know  in  Lodi, 
where  they  have  grapes,  they  are  changing  and 
planting  almond  trees  with  great  success.  I  have 
not  had  any  experience  in  ranching,  but  am  not 
afraid  of  work. — Beginner,  Fulton. 

It  is  not,  necessary  to  have  a  soil  analysis  for 
the  purpose  which  you  have  in  mind.  First  of 
all.  examine  the  region  carefully  and  see  whether 
you  find  any  almond  trees  which  are  bearing  reg- 
ularly and  in  satisfactory  amounts.  If  you  do 
not  find  such  trees,  do  not  plant,  any  almonds, 
for  you  are  dealing  with  an  old  region  of  the 
Slate  where  almost  everything  has  been  tried  and 
where  absence  of  a  thing  is  apt  to  indicate  lack 
of  adaptation.  You  will  be  safest  in  planting 
whatever  fruit  trees  are  now  doing  best  in  the 
region  on  similar  land  to  that  which  you  have. 
Lodi  can  grow  both  grapes  and  almonds  success- 
fully, but  that  does  not  signify  that  other  places 
which  grow  good  grapes  can  also  produce  almonds 
profitably. 


Interplanting  Walnut  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  dwarf  early  bearing  walnut  which 
is  really  a  success.  If  so,  should  it  be  grafted 
on  the  black  walnut?  I  would  like  to  plant  such 
a  tree  as  a  filler  between  the  Concord  nut,  to 
be  removed  later.  Would  vou  approve  of  this 
plan  ? — P.  T.  E.,  Fruitvale. 

The  Proeparturiens  is  a  very  early  bearer  and 
is  inclined  to  make  a  small  tree.  It  is,  however, 
more  valuable  for  amateurs  than  for  commercial 
planting.  All  English  walnuts  do  best  grafted 
on  the  California  black  walnut  root.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  the  Proeparturiens  is  enough 
earlier  and  smaller  in  growth  than  the  Concord 
to  warrant  the  use  of  the  tree  as  a  filler.  We 
should  be  more  inclined  to  grow  cultivated  an- 
nual crops  between  the  Concords;  being  sure  that 
there  was  moisture  enough  both  for  the  crops 
and  for  the  trees  so  as  not  to  reduce  the  growth 
of  the  latter. 
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Horticulture. 


TIMELY  HINTS  TO  PLANTERS. 


The  thoughts  of  conscientious  nurserymen  who 
earnestly  desire  the  trees  which  they  supply  to 
satisfy  the  planter  are  often  very  helpful,  and  we 
are  always  glad  to  have  them  for  publication. 
.Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  of  MorganhilT,  recently  pre- 
pared this  pertinent  statement: 

The  individuality  of  a  tree,  the  nature  of  the 
root,  and  the  soil  in  which  each  tree  is  planted, 
are  points  often  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  their 
importance  is  underestimated.  When  a  one-year- 
old  tree  leaves  the  nursery,  it  may  be  any  height 
from  three  to  six  feet,  and  any  diameter  near 
the  base  from  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil  to  one  inch. 
It  is  also  the  case  that  the  kind  of  fruit,  the  vari- 
ety, and  the  way  the  tree  has  been  handled  in 
the  nursery  will  all  have  more  or  less  influence 
on  the  formal  ion  of  strong  buds,  and  their  posi- 
tion on  the  tree.  As  all  fruit  trees  should  be 
cut  back  severely  immediately  after  planting,  it 
follows  naturally  that,  to  get  the  best  results, 
they  cannot  all  be  shortened  at  the  same  point, 
even  if  the  planting  be  of  one  variety. 

Why  and  How  to  Prune.-  The  main  object,  in 
a  general  way.  in  thus  heading  back  a  newly 
planted  tree  is  to  equalize  or  counter  balance  the 
loss  in  cutting  the  roots  when  the  tree  is  dug. 
But  if  trees  are  all  cut  at  the  same  height,  some 
will  have  the  advantage  of  being  headed  to  good, 
strong,  uninjured  buds,  and  some  to  poorly  de- 
veloped buds,  and  some  to  a  point  where  there 
are  no  buds  at  all  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
start  a  growth. 

The  first  point  then  is  to  cut  back  every  tree 
after  planting  from  one  and  ;i  half  to  three  Eeet 
from  the  ground  to  a  point  where  the  buds  are 
best  developed,  and  which  have  suffered  no  in- 
jury while  the  tree  has  been  handled. 

The  nature  of  the  root  must  also  be  considered. 
Some  are  very  much  more  fibrous  and  spreading 
surface  feeders  than  others,  and  some  strike  down 
almost  vertically,  with  scarcely  any  fibrous  roots 
at  first.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  to  cut  a 
tap  root  will  alter  the  nature  of  growth,  or  in- 
jure the  future  tree.  Where  the  tap  root  is  cut, 
several  "tap"  roots  will  form,  and  proceed  to 
descend  in  the  same  manner.  A  root  is  simply 
a  modified  or  underground  branch.  Cut  a  root 
too  near  the  surface  where  air,  warmth  and  sun- 
light will  reach  it.  and  it  will  throw  up  a  "suck- 
er," proving  the  presence  of  dormant  or  "ad- 
ventitious" buds. 

Trees  Suited  to  Particular  Soils. — Fruit  tree 
roots  are  spreading  or  otherwise  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  beginning  with  those  that  feed  near- 
est to  the  surface:  Quince,  plum,  peach,  apple, 
almond,  pear,  apricot,  walnut.  The  second  point 
that  plainly  follows  is  that  these  facts  should 
also  be  remembered,  and  that  holes  should  be 
dug  wider  or  deeper  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

The  very  varying  nature  of  the  soils  forms  a 
factor  that  requires  particular  attention.  The 
partial  failure  of  many  orchards  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  proper  understanding  of  this  detail  of  tree 
planting.  It  rarely  happens  that  twenty  or  more 
acres  in  one  body  will  be  so  nearly  the  same 
that  any  one  kind  of  root  will  have  prospect  of 
success.  Hence,  the  "spotted"  orchard.  If  a 
low  piece  of  ground  is  encountered,  or  a  spot 
where  the  subsoil  is  a  heavy  clay,  a  plum  or 
quince  root  (pear  or  quince)  should  be  planted, 
even  if  the  main  orchard  be  peach  or  almond.  If 
the  soil  is  porous,  and  not  retentive  of  moisture 
near  the  surface,  the  almond  or  apricot  root 
should  be  used,  unless  the  subsoil  is  sufficiently 
heavy,  in  which  case  the  pear  root  would  suc- 
ceed. The  apple  root  is.  perhaps,  the  most  adap- 
tive, and  will  succeed  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
soils,  although  it  enjoys,  preferably,  that  which 
is  fairly  moist. 

Dry  Plowing,  Mellow  Soils.  In  California 
somewhat  of  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  any  and  all  crops. 
This  applies  to  grain  farming  as  well  as  fruit 
growing,  and  is.  in  a  word,  dry  plowing.  It  is 
of  immense  benefit  to  all  lands  to  plow  in  the 
early  summer  and  leave  fallow  until  the  first 
winter  rains.  Under  the  harrow,  land  which  has 
been  dry-plowed  will,  after  the  first  rains,  crum- 


ble into  a  perfect  condition  for  any  crop,  while 
if  plowed  wet,  or  during  the  winter,  the  chances 
are  that  the  soil  will  be  unduly  compact  and  be- 
come, a  few  inches  down,  more  of  the  consistency 
of  cement  than  anything  else.  To  plow  as  deep 
as  possible  in  the  early  summer,  and  keep  the 
teams  off  the  land  in  the  winter,  will  be  a  prac- 
tise generally  adopted  as  soon  as  the  theory  is 
t horoughly  appreciated. 

The  Planting.  Digging  the  holes  for  the  trees 
is  not  often  done  thoroughly  or  with  sufficient 
care.  In  a  very  sandy  soil  these  details  are  of 
less  importance  than  when  the  land  is  heavy, 
but  the  hole  should  be  dug  with  square  sides, 
using  a  spade,  not  a  shovel,  and  the  bottom 
should  he  convex,  with  plenty  of  loose  surface 
soil  under  and  all  around  the  roots. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rows  should 
be  marked  off  accurately,  but  as  this  merely  re- 
quires ;i  mechanical  precision,  ;i  mere  mention  is 
sufficient.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that 
trees  are  generally  crowded  too  close  together, 
and  that  no  fruit  trees  should  be  closer  than  24 

feet   apart,  while  often  '-'A)  feet    is  none  too  wide. 

with  still  more  room  for  walnuts  and  even  apples. 

MOUNTAIN  APPLES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


Mr.  Frank  Femmons,  of  Ahwahnee.  Madera 
county,  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  most 
successful  grower  of  apples  at  high  elevations 
in  this  State,  who  is  given  to  generalizing  wisely 
upon  the  basis  of  his  own  experience  and  that 
of  others  which  comes  to  his  knowledge.  He 
has  made  interesting  and  important  contributions 
to  our  journal  along  these  lines,  and  recently 
gave  The  Southern  Fruit  Orower,  of  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  a  discussion  of  the  character  of  upland 
apples  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  is 
very  suggestive. 

Changing  Thought  of  California  Apples.  —For  ;i 
good  many  years  after  coming  to  California  in 
1873  all  the  apples  grown  here  that  I  could  find 
convinced  me  dial  really  good  ones  could  not  be 
grown  in  our  climate.  My  ideals  had  been  formed 
in  boyhood  among  tlie  hill  orchards  of  north- 
eastern Ohio,  where  seventy-odd  years  ago  were 
growing  some  of  the  pioneer  orchard  trees  of 
that  section,  some  of  them  planted  by  the  still 
honored  hand  of  "Apple  Seed  Johnny";  but  in 
the  latter  years  of  my  experience  there,  some  of 
the  newer  varieties  were  fruiting:  and  that  boy- 
hood taste  for  a  good  apple  is  still  one  of  my 
strongest  natural  inheritances.  It  was  Dearly  ten 
years  before  I  began  to  know  something  of  the 
apples  grown  in  the  small  orchards  of  the  upper 
foothills  of  our  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and 
found  in  them  the  same  old  juicy  crispness  and 
satisfying  quality  I  had  been  so  long  dreaming 
about.  And  when  I  finally  wished  somewhere 
to  build  a  home  of  my  own.  I  came  into  this 
mountain  fruit  belt — for  it  is  a  belt,  varying  in 
width  from  ten  to  fifty  miles,  extending  through 
the  entire  length  of  our  State,  from  Julian  in 
San  Diego  at  the  south,  to  Del  Norte  and  the  Ore- 
gon line. 

You  have  an  analogous  mountain  fruit  belt  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  in  the  Appa- 
lachian range  from  Alabama  north  to  New  York 
and  beyond.  Sere,  at  an  altitude  of  from  2000 
to  (iOOO  feet,  among  the  hills,  forest  covered  with 
many  kinds  and  varieties  of  natural  growth  with 

an  abundant  I'  pure  mountain  water  in  springs 

and  creeks — some  of  them  rivers  in  volume — is 
found  climatic  conditions  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  lower  valleys  or  coast  sections  of 
our  State,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  deciduous  fruits  of  the  highest 
quality — peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes 
(both  European  and  American  varieties),  and  es- 
pecially apples  that  have  no  superior  for  size, 
form,  color,  texture  and  shipping  qualities, 
grown  anywhere  in  the  world.  While  there  are 
other  sections  of  California,  as  some  of  the  coast 
valleys,  that  produce  fine  crops  of  some  varieties 
that  their  market  facilities  make  very  profitable, 
I  have  failed  to  find  in  them  that  superlative  qual- 
ity and  high  beatify  in  color  of  the  same  varie- 
ties grown  in  our  mountains. 

California  Mountain  Section.  The  past  and 
present  inaccessibility  of  nearly  all  this  section 
(and  there  is  an  empire  of  it),  and  the  lack  of 
transportation   facilities  has  kept  our  mountain 


resources  and  possibilities  from  being  known  be- 
yond their  local  influence.  Most  of  our  orchards 
are  small  and  have  been  planted  for  home  re- 
quirements; but  wherever  the  apples  have  been] 
exhibited  or  placed  in  the  local  markets  they 
have  received  the  highest  praise. 

Home  Orchard  is  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet, 
just  below  the  great  pine  timber  belt  that  ex- 
fends  over  our  higher  mountains.  We  have  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  two  seasons, 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  Our  minimum  wet  or  win- 
ter temperature  is  about  20  degrees,  rarely  much 
below.  A  little  snow — a  few  inches — at  times 
during  the  wilder  will  cover  the  ground,  but  the 
snow  falls  much  heavier  in  the  higher  altitudes 
Our  average  annual  rainfall,  which  all  comes  be- 
tween the  last  of  September  and  the  first  of 
May.  is  from  35  to  40  inches.  The  summer  tend 
perature  is  from  85  to  95  degrees  at  midday, 
rarely  reaching  the  100-degree  mark.  The  coof 
mountain  breeze  is  always  pure  and  invigorating. 
The  nights  are  eool  and  comfortable.  We  seldom 
have  a  cloudy  day  during  the  summer,  and  in 
the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  much  of  the  weather 
is  (dear,  with  bright,  pleasant  sunshine.  We  are 
above  the  cold,  disagreeable  fogs  and  winds  of 
the  lower  plains  that  sweep  in  from  the  ocean- 
during  much  of  the  winter  season. 

Many  of  our  hill  and  mountain  sides  are  tod 
steep  and  rough  for  cultivation,  but  among  them 
are  many  valleys,  flats  and  trenches,  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  rich,  some  of  them  being  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  The  present  population 
is  scattered  and  neighbors  are  far  apart.  Our 
greatest  need  is  more  enterprising  people  and 
productive  homes. 

In  the  little  orchards,  when  I  came  here  early 
in  the  '80s,  had  been  growing — some  of  them 
thirty  years  nearly  all  the  old  varieties  of  the 
Eastern  States — Yellow  Newtons,  Spitzenberg.  W. 
Pearmain.  Iiellflower,  Jeaneton,  and  many  others. 
I  had  never  seen  better  of  their  kind  growing 
anywhere,  and  some  of  them  the  best  in  beauty 
and  quality  I  bad  ever  seen.  The  abundant  rain- 
fall and  the  snows  of  the  winter  months,  the 
comparative  cool  climatic  conditions  of  the  sum- 
mer, with  the  cool  nights  and  continued  sunshine 
of  the  growing  season,  all  combine  to  make  this 
the  natural  home  of  the  apple  and  where  it  de- 
velops to  its  highest  perfection  in  both  quality 
and  beauty. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas. — While  living  in  Mis- 
souri I  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
types  and  quality  of  the  Ozark  apples.  While 
planting  my  orchard  here  I  had  a  young  man 
working  who  at  one  time  had  been  connected 
with  a  small  nursery  in  Arkansas.  He  was  tell- 
ing me  of  apples  grown  there  in  a  local  way  that 
from  his  description  greatly  interested  me.  and 
I  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  some  of  them. 
The  display  of  Arkansas  apples  made  by  Profes- 
sor W.  0.  Vincenheller  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position again  brought  them  to  my  notice,  and 
when  the  Hon.  Clarence  M.  Stark,  in  the  later 
'90s.  introduced  some  of  them  to  a  wider  knowl- 
edge, they  began  to  wake  up  our  orchard  planters 
all  over  the  country  to  a  realization  that,  good 
as  many  of  the  old  varieties  were,  the  newer  pro- 
ductions of  the  West  more  nearly  met  the  com- 
mercial requirements  that  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  growing  to  such  vast  proportions.  And 
not  only  from  the  Ozark,  but  other  apple-growing 
sections,  have  been  coming  some  new  and  valu- 
able varieties  and  types;  for  they  do  assume  new  • 
types  when  grown  under  our  western  conditions, 
that,  with  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  older  ones, 
are  building  up  our  orchards,  not  only  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  everywhere  over  our  country, 
till  they  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Varieties  for  the  Mountains. — The  experimental 

testing  here  in  our  western  mountains  of  those 
newer  varieties,  their  comparison  with  the  older, 
where  growing  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
doing  what   I   could   to  give  the  knowledge  so  • 
gained  to  orchard  planters  has  been  a  part  of  i 
my  work  here  and  much  of  my  pleasure.    It  has 
been  the  hobby  of  my  older  years.    Soon  I  must 
lay  it  down,  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  there  are  younger  and  stronger  hands 
that  are  working  in  the  same  line:  and  if  that 
labor  of  love  has  conferred  any  benefit  upon  the 
present  or  coming  generation,  or  aroused  a  deeper  j 
interest  and  a  better  knowledge  in  the  produc-  I 
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Son  of  only  the  very  best  that  the  all-bountiful 
hand  of  Nature  can  supply,  I  shall  feel  that  that 
labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

As  I  have  said,  the  apple,  and  growing  its  best 
procurable  varieties,  has  been  a  hobby  with  me 
for  years.  There  have  been  many  discourage- 
ments, but  today  my  faith  in  it  is  brighter  than 
ever  before.  Here,  in  this  Western  mountain 
region,  so  near  to  one  of  the  best  harbors  and 
general  shipping  markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast  at 
San  Francisco,  in  a  State  that  has  and  still  is 
producing  such  phenomenal  results  in  so  many 
horticultural  lines,  with  a  world-wide  demand 
for  the  best  apples  and  their  different  prepara- 
tions, I  know  of  no  other  fruit-growing  proposi- 
tion that  promises  to  a  young  man  with  intelli- 
gent energy  a  brighter  or  more  profitable  occu- 
pation than  the  planting  and  care  of  a  commer- 
cial apple  orchard  in  this  mountain  section;  for 
the  opening  up  of  this  wild  hill  country  by  elec- 
trical and  other  railroads,  which  must  surely  soon 
come,  will  make  it,  with  its  now  undeveloped 
resources,  one  of  the  noted  fruit-growing  sections 
of  our  great  State. 


TRAINING  RUNNING  BLACKBERRIES. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Springer  of  Oregon,  who  we  have  pre- 
viously quoted  on  the  training  of  small  fruits, 
gives  the  Homestead  the  following  comment  upon 
handling  varieties  which  are  cruel  with  long, 
hooked  growth :  There  probably  are  many  that 
have  the  Evergreen  blackberry  to  contend  with 
and,  as  the  canes  are  armed  with  so  many  hooked 
thorns,  it  is  about  what  the  berries  are  worth  to 
pick  them,  as  every  leaf  and  stem  is  armed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  catch  and  cling  to  any  gar- 
ment that  comes  in  contact  with  them.  Those 
who  grow  them  have  invented  many  devices  to 
run  the  canes  on  so  berries  can  be  gathered  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.  I  have  seen  frames 
built  around  the  bunch  with  several  steps  or 
shelves  around  to  stand  on,  but  in  spite  of  all 
| the  ingenious  plans  always  the  nicest,  largest, 
land  the  most-to-be-desired  berries  are  just  out  of 
reach.  So  I  have  racked  my  brain  for  some  plan 
that  would  give  me  mastery  of  the  situation  and 
at  last  I  think  I  have  succeeded,  and  this  is  the 
way  I  have  fixed  them  :  I  have  driven  stakes  or 
posts  about  ten  feet  apart  and  tacked  1x4s  along 
at  the  tops  of  the  post  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  I  have  strung  them  out  all  in  one 
row  and  tied  one  vine  in  a  place  along  the  1x4 
and  cut  out  all  old  canes,  and  the  result  is  the 
berries  hang  down  in  easy  reach  and  there  is 
none  out  of  reach  and  the  new  canes  are  allowed 
to  run  on  the  ground  and  we  step  over  them, 
which  is  no  trouble. 

Usually  the  new  canes  are  in  the  way  and  cover 
up  the  berries  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  pick 
them  without  cutting  the  canes  off.  and  as  that 
method,  if  followed  too  long,  would  finally  kill 
the  vine  outright,  I  find  the  best  plan  is  to  string 
the  vines  out  as  far  as  possible  and  run  over 
the  new  ones  till  winter,  then  cut  out  the  old 
ones  and  put  the  new  ones  in  their  stead.  


Citrus  Fruits. 


ALFALFA  AND  ORANGES. 

To  the  Editor:  The  orange  growers  here  in 
he  Salt  River  valley  are  troubled  a  good  deal 
his  season  with  yellow  leaves  on  their  orange 
rees.  We  had  a  severe  frost  last  winter,  and 
>ur  trees  lost,  in  some  localities,  over  half  of 
heir  leaves.  When  the  new  leaves  came  out 
hey  were  yellow,  and  have  stayed  so,  and  some 
»f  the  groves  which  have  had  the  most  thorough 
ultivation  this  summer  are  yellowest. 

I  am  writing  this  from  the  Ingleside  grove,  the 
argest  orange  orchard  in  Arizona.  The  leaves 
f  the  Washington  navel  trees  are  quite  yellow, 
he  seedlings  and  Valencias  not  so  much  so,  and 
oung  trees  planted  last  spring,  for  the  most  part 
rapefruit,  have  a  normal  green  color. 

We  have  irrigated  here  once  a  month,  five  and 
ix  furrows  to  a  row,  and  let  a  very  small  stream 
in  through  the  furrows  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Ve  cultivated  thoroughly  afterwards,  with  spike- 
j  both  harrow  and  ordinary  California  orange  cnl- 
'  uvator. 

About  a  mouth  ago  we  sowed  cow-peas,  and  on 


account  of  the  peas  we  water  oftener,  and  with 
a  shorter  run. 

The  groves  in  the  valley  which  show  the  best 
color  are  groves  where  cover  crops  have  been 
grown  almost  continuously  and  the  water  Hooded 
over  the  ground  when  irrigated.  The  very  best 
looking  grove  for  color  is  an  orchard  which  was 
very  much  run  down  when  the  present  owner 
took  hold  of  it;  the  worst-looking  grove  in  the 
valley.  The  new  owner  did  not  desire  to  cul- 
tivate it  thoroughly  like  many  of  the  neighbors 
did,  so  it  was  sown  down  to  alfalfa,  and  hay  is 
cut  from  it  regularly.  The  trees  now  look  fine, 
there  is  plenty  of  fruit  of  fine  color.  Do  you 
know  of  cases  where  this  has  been  tried  before? 
and  do  you  think  it  is  the  alfalfa  that  has  made 
the  difference? 

I  have  always  been  rather  under  the  impres- 
sion that  before  an  alfalfa  crop  growing  on  a 
piece  of  land  could  add  fertility  to  the  land,  it 
would  have  to  die  and  rot.  Is  this  correct,  or 
do  the  nitrogenous  nodules  which  form  on  the 
roots  keep  continually  decaying?  Also,  I  sup- 
pose, some  of  the  roots  decay,  and  the  dropping 
of  the  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  ground  when  the 
hay  is  cut  also  adds  humus.  So  the  trees  may 
get  fertility  from  the  alfalfa  while  it  is  still  grow- 
ing. 

One  way  we  think  alfalfa  helps  is  this:  While 
comparatively  speaking  we  have  but  little  alkali 
in  our  orange  belt,  yet,  like  in  all  desert  soils, 
there  is  some,  and  when  our  rivers  get  low  they 
carry  some  alkali  in  the  water.  The  alfalfa  (my 
theory  is)  takes  up  some  of  this  alkali,  and  when 
the  hay  is  cut  and  taken  away,  some  alkali  is 
taken  away  with  it  ;  also,  say  after  rains,  when 
there  would  be  but  little  alkali  in  our  irrigating 
water,  the  ground  could  be  flooded  liberally  and 
the  alkali  run  off  with  the  waste  water. 

It  is  a  radical  departure  from  established  cus- 
toms to  sow  an  orange  grove  to  alfalfa,  and  yet 
if  that  will  bring  results  in  better  trees  and  fruit, 
it  would  be  absurd  not  to  try  it.  I  would  like 
your  opinion.  Grower. 

Phoenix,  Arizona. 

[Commenting  briefly  upon  the  interesting  state- 
ment which  you  make,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
thoroughly  rational  to  grow  alfalfa  between  or- 
ange trees,  providing  you  have  water  enough 
for  both  the  alfalfa  and  the  trees,  and  providing, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  water  is  used  wisely  so 
that  applications  to  the  alfalfa  do  not  saturate 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  roots  are  endeavoring 
to  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  air  is  excluded 
and  the  roots  decay.  We  are  finding  a  good 
many  demonstrations  in  California  of  the  desira- 
bility of  growing  alfalfa  between  fruit  trees  when 
there  is  water  enough,  and  when  the  soil  is  so 
deep  and  permeable  that  injurious  accumulations 
of  water  are  impossible.  Presumably  the  orchard 
which  you  describe,  which  improved  under  the 
alfalfa  treatment,  was  not  alone  benefited  by 
the  alfalfa,  but  by  the  fact  that  more  water  was 
used,  thus  giving  the  trees  an  adequate  supply, 
which  they  perhaps  may  not  have  had  before1 
that  time.  The  alfalfa  does  nourish  the  soil  by 
what  is  cast  off  from  the  litter  of  leaves,  roots, 
etc..  producing  humus,  as  you  suggest.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  removal  of  the  alfalfa  hay  takes 
away  any  considerable  amount  of  alkali,  but  most 
surely  alkali  will  be  removed  by  drainage,  or 
at  least  distributed  through  such  depth  of  soil 
that  it  will  not  be  strong  enough  at  any  one  point 
to  do  any  injury,  when  large  amounts  of  sweet 
water  are  used  on  a  soil  which  is  well  drained, 
naturally  or  otherwise.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
way  to  reclaim  alkali  soils  for  any  purpose. — 
Editor.] 

CITRUS  FRUITS  ON  OUR  NORTHWEST 
COAST. 

To  the  Editor:  Being  interested  in  land  along 
the  northern  coast  of  California,  near  the  Ore- 
gon line,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
relative  to  citrus  fruits  and  their  growth  in  this 
district:  Are  climatic  conditions  such  that  or- 
anges will  grow  there  profitably  If  not,  is  it  on 
account  of  temperature,  wind,  fogs,  or  sail  sea 
air?  If  on  account  of  wind  or  fog,  would  a  wind- 
break of  trees  protect  them?    If  on  account  of 


the  sea  air,  how  far  back  from  the  coast  line 
would  it  extend?  What  trees  could  be  used  as 
a  windbreak  that  would  yield  returns?  How 
would  English  walnut  or  eucalyptus  do?  If  it 
is  not  profitable,  and  cannot  be  made  so,  what 
would  be  a  profitable  crop  on  soil  that  yields 
all  kinds  of  berries  to  perfection,  turnips  as  large 
as  the  rim  of  a  man's  hat,  and  white  clover  24 
inches  high,  and  all  the  year  around  ? 

Enquirer. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

[There  are  no  situations  in  our  northern  coast 
district  which  are  suitable  for  citrus  fruits,  un- 
less they  be  sufficiently  inland  to  be  protected 
to  a  large  extent  from  ocean  winds  by  intervening 
high  ridges  of  the  Coast  Range  mountains.  Or- 
anges are  successfully  grown  in  a  small  way  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale.  Sonoma  county,  and 
could  probably  be  successfully  grown  in  similar 
situations  to  a  certain  distance  farther  north. 
The  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  more  favor- 
able owing  to  higher  summer  heat  and  frost  free- 
dom, and  oranges  are  now  grown  in  that  district 
in  a  commercial  way  as  far  north  as  Butte  county ; 
while  a  few  trees  are  found,  here  and  there,  to 
the  latitude  of  Redding,  in  Shasta  county.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  salt  sea  air  which  would 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  citrus  fruits,  for 
in  the  southern  coast  region,  all  the  way  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego,  both  oranges  and 
lemons  are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  many 
times  in  clear  sight  of  the  ocean  and  without  in- 
tervening ridges.  Low  temperature,  wind  and 
fogs  seem  to  constitute  the  undesirability  of  the 
upper  coast  region,  except  as  modified  by  topo- 
graphy, as  already  suggested.  A  wind-break 
would  modify  these  disadvantages,  but  would  not 
remove  them. 

The  English  walnut  and  eucalyptus  are  being 
carried  farther  north  along  the  coast  than  was 
formerly  thought  desirable,  and  are  now  manifest- 
ing profitable  growth  as  far  north  as  Humboldt 
county.  Present  indications  are  that  the  apple 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  fruit  on  such  land  as 
you  describe  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  con- 
siderable development  is  now  being  projected 
on  the  basis  ef  apple  growing. — Editor.] 


Viticulture. 


CALIFORNIA  SEEDLESS  GRAPES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  get  some  in- 
formation about  the  seedless  grapes  raised  in 
your  State,  and  what  success  they  are  making, 
and  if  you  think  they  would  grow  in  our  section 
here.  Reader. 

Emporia,  Virginia. 

[Two  very  important  grapes  in  California  are 
seedless:  namely,  the  Sultana  and  Sultanina.  Both 
are  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  seedless 
raisins,  although  not  so  important  in  that  connec- 
tion since  the  invention  of  seeding  processes  has 
enabled  us  to  cheaply  render  all  raisins  seedless. 
These  varieties  are  also  good  for  table  use,  for 
shipping  and  for  wine  making.  Whether  they 
would  succeed  under  your  conditions  is  almost 
conclusively  determined  in  the  negative.  For  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  people  in  the  Southern 
States  have  been  endeavoring  to  grow  success- 
fully many  varieties  of  the  European  grape  spe- 
cies (vitis  vinifera)  without  success.  The  latest 
undertaking  was  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  conducted  by  Baron  von  Ilerff  of  the 
German  Kali  Works,  New  York.  Baron  von  Ilerff 
conducted  these  experiments  as  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  and  did  everything  he  could  to  make 
these  European  varieties  contented  under  South- 
ern conditions,  with  nothing  but  disappointment. 
You  will  probably  have  to  confine  your  grape  un- 
dertaking to  improved  varieties  of  American  spe- 
cies. There  is  a  chance  of  introducing  vinifera 
characters  to  some  extent  by  crossing  upon  this 
species.  You  can  obtain  full  information  con- 
cerning this  from  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison, 
Texas,  who  has  published  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject.— Editor.] 
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SOME  PAST  MISTAKES  IN  SALT 
MARSH  RECLAMATION. 


Written  for  the  pacific  Rural  Pbkss 
By  Mb.  C.  A.  Bod  well,  Jr. 


{Concluded.) 

Another  mistake  is  the  neglect  to  pro- 
vide ditch  room  of  sufficient  capacity, 
leading  to  the  sluice  gates. 

In  the  adjacent  engraving  may  he  seen 
a  very  had  case  illustrative  of  this.  Here, 
a  douhle  door-gate  is  something  like  sev- 
en feet  in  width  and  a  ditch  leading  to 
it  not  more  than  three  feet  wide.  There 


Sluice    Gate    With    Ditch    of  Insufficient 
Capacity. 

are  in  evidence  occasional  instances  of 
this  fault,  though  not  generally  so  had 
a  case.  Thus,  if  this  the  main  drain 
were  of  ample  capacity  to  carry  out  to 
the  gates  such  an  amount  of  water  at  a 
slow  velocity  that  the  gate  is  capable  of 
discharging,  the  head  would  be  main 
tained  there  up  to  the  general  level  of 
water  throughout  the  tract,  for  the  gate's 
full  discharge  capacity.  Where  of  ne- 
cessity this  water  runs  at  high  velocity, 
manifestly  it  is  indicative  of  a  certain 
water  surface  grade  line,  lower  at  the 
gate  than  at  the  source.  Consequently 
the  discharge  is  less  than  if  the  gate-end 
were  maintained  more  nearly  to  the  same 
level  of  the  source,  or  general  level  of 
water  throughout  the  land. 

Assuming  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
entering  an  area  by  average  rainfall, 
and  determining  an  amount  entering  by 
stream  or  otherwise,  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  calculation  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  gate  and  canal  leading  thereto, 
capable  of  relieving  the  area  of  this 
amount  of  water  under  average  winter 
tidal  conditions.  However,  it  is  better 
to  allow  a  wide  margin  in  addition,  even 
if  a  little  more  costly,  thus  providing 
for  possible  abnormal  conditions.  These 
conditions  might  be  excessive  rainfall 
and  entrance  of  water,  and  also  unusually 
high  tides  caused  by  the  same  storm, 
which  for  a  time  would  prevent  good  ac- 
tion of  the  gates  and  efficient  run-off. 

Tnere  is  little  necessity  for  such  mis 
takes  in  drainage.  These  lands  are  very 
porous  and  will  effectively  drain  with 
small  ditches  or  drains  placed  at  com- 
paratively wide  distances  apart.  In 
places  where  drains  i.ave  been  installed, 
the  crop  is  more  free  from  wild  grass 
and  weeds  in  sufficient  amount  to  clearly 
illustrate  the  benefit. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance  in 
reclamation,  and  perhaps  next  in  Impor- 
tance to  that  of  levees,  is  that  of  dams. 
Dams  across  the  wide  mouths  of  sloughs 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  needless 
expense.  This  expense  is  due  in  larger 
part  to  mistakes.  In  their  location,  but 
also  somewhat  In  the  manner  of  their 
construction.    Of  these  dams,  even  in 


their  bad  locations,  some  have  been 
brought  to  a  final  settling  point  where 
they  seem  to  stand.  Others,  due  to  this 
continued  settling,  are  in  need  of  fre- 
quent top  repairs  to  keep  them  up  to  a 
safe  level. 

In  locating  a  levee  surrounding  a  piece 
of  marsh,  as  the  meander  line  of  the 
levee,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  follows 
the  sinuosities  of  the  bounding  stream 
or  shore,  when  this  line  intersects  any 
slough  entering  the  property,  it  is  nat- 
urally the  idea  that  this  slough  should 
be  shut  off  on  a  direct  continuance  of 
the  levee  line.  The  idea  will  work  suc- 
cessfully on  small  sloughs,  but  not  on 
those  of  wide  mouth  and  soft  bottom. 
There  have  been  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  in  efforts  to  place  dams  at  the 
mouths  of  these  large  sloughs,  when  at 
very  much  less  cost  levees  could  have 
been  built  for  a  reasonable  distance  up 
one  side  of  the  slough  and  down  the  other. 
This  would  place  the  dam  in  a  narrower 


cent  picture  shows  a  dam  across  a  slough 
more  or  less  50(1  feet  in  width.  The  lum- 
ber alone  used  in  its  construction  is  said 
to  have  cost  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
practically  none  of  it  remains  in  sight. 
This  lumber  together  with  brush,  rock, 
and  other  material,  used  in  the  primary 
attempts  at  making  a  dam,  now  forms 
a  fairly  good  though  very  expensive  foun- 
dation for  the  present  one. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  tidal  de- 
posits when  disturbed,  and  with  ordinary 
precautions  as  to  location  of  dams,  de- 
termined by  proper  soundings — generally 
with  a  pump — and  possibly  some  low  re- 
taining toe  pieces  deeply  set,  there  should 
he  no  trouble  in  placing  moderate  sized 
dams  that  will  stay  where  put,  and  It 
will  always  be  less  costly  to  build  a  little 
more  levee  and  locate  them  where  their 
size  will  be  moderate. 

When  the  State  was  more  sparsely  set- 
tled, there  was  not  the  inducement  to  re- 
claim  these  salt  marshes  that  offers  now 


Dam  on  Tubb's  Island,  Sonoma  County. 


part  of  the  slough,  where  also,  the  founda- 
tion being  firmer,  it  would  stand  better. 

The  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  mate- 
rial so  slippery  as  the  mud  of  most  of 


or  will  offer  in  the  future.  Those  largr 
tracts  that  have  been  reclaimed,  due  t< 
causes  already  stated,  have  not  been  unit 
versally  profitable.    At  present,  however 


the    marshes    will    stand    piling    up,    or  I  with  increasing  population  and  a  bette 


that  any  of  the  retaining  methods  used 
on  firm  land  will  hold  it  or  prevent  its 
weight  from  pushing  the  foundation  down 
and  under  the  retaining  barrier,  is  where 
so  many  expensive  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  work  of  this  kind.    The  adja- 


demand  for  their  products,  recent  re 
turns  are  demonstrating  that  they  ar 
very  remunerative  and  there  is  no  douli 
of  their  continuing  to  be  so  in  the  future 
Naturally  the  first  question  when  con 
templating  levee  protection  for  agricul> 


Sweet  Peas 


Three  Giant  Spencers 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  world 
and  ship  our  seeds  everywhere.  For  1911  we  have 
three  new  varieties,  all  are  of  enormous  size,  bear  four 
flowers  to  a  stem,  and  blossom  most  freely. 
Marie  Corelli:  a  wonderful  rose  crimson  Sweet  Pea. 
Per  packet,  15c. 

W.  T.  HutChins:  very  large  cream  and  faint  pink  blos- 
soms.   Per  packet,  15c. 

Ethel  Roosevelt:  lemon  and  straw  with  blush  flakes j 
entirely  new.    Per  packet,  25c. 

Christmas  Sweet  Peas 

We  Have  several  varieties  which  will  blossom  at  Christmastime 
if  planted  now.  Per  packet,  assorted  Christmas  varieties,  IOC. 

Send  for  our  complete  catalog  illustrating  all  the  new 
popular  varieties  of  sweet  peas,  as  well  as  all  our  seeds,  plants 
and  trees.     Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 


1 23  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  antl  Phillip  Cliug  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  lull  stock  of  Thrifty  Vine*. 
Write  lor  prices  on  amount  you  ueed. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  OAKDALE,  CAL. 
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MEXICO 

Christmas 
Holidays 
Excursion 

Personally  conducted  from  San  Francisco 


December 
14th,1910 


Round 
Trip 


$80> 


Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  Parlor, 
Observation,  and   Dining  Cars. 

Go  via  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  and  NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO.  Choice  of  routes  on 
return  trip  via  SANTA  FE  or  direct  via  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC.  Side  trip  to  Grand  Canyon,  if  desired, 
$6.50  additional.  . 

For  details  see  agents 


Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


.This  week  we  present  another  view  (if  the  BENICIA-ORR  CULTIVATOR. 

This  shows  the  frame  raised  out  of  the  ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that  the  driver 
ean  work  up  elose  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to  get  the 
desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and  draught. 

The  BENK'IA-OUR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — which 
cultivates  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the  loosening  of  si\ 
bolts  it  can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  size  to  the  other.  Center  tooth  can 
be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vegetables,  as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Hear  lu  mind  that  this  Implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by  practical 
men  who  understand  the  need  of  atsriculturistN. 

For  good)  hard,  thorough  work  la  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or  held,  the 
HENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your  order  for 
a  BKNICIA-ORH. 

Weight.  Measurement, 
Size.  Width.  Net.         Cross,  Cased.  Cu.  Kt.,  Cased. 

7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL. 

TO  DEALERS  :   If  you  desire  the  agency  for  this  Implement  you  better  write  us  Immediately 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  €t  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric   Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


tuial  profit  is  the  cost  per  acre  of  avail 
able  land  enclosed.  This  question  could 
not  be  answered  to  apply  generally,  as 
each  particular  tract  has  factors  to  be 
considered  in  its  particular  cost  which 
will  not  appear  in  others.  If  no  mis- 
takes, or  the  larger  part  of  what  have 
been  demonstrated  to  have  been  mistakes, 
be  eliminated,  and  the  work  is  done  from 
its  inception  on  lines  that  are  practical, 
this  cost  will  vary  with  the  shape  and 
area,  the  number  of  drains,  sluice  gates, 
etc.,  installed.  Naturally  a  tract  which 
has  to  be  leveed  on  all  sides  will  cost 
more  per  acre  than  one  bounded  on  one 
or  more  sides  by  high  land.  One  bounded 
thus  by  high  land,  long  and  narrow  along 
the  stream  or  shore,  will  probably  cost 
more  per  acre  than  when  wide  between 
high  land  and  stream. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  class 
of  work  should  be  more  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  done  than  the  reclamation 
of  swamp  lands.  One  weakness  in  a  levee, 
one  weak  sluice  gate,  like  the  weak  link 
in  a  chain,  will  be  the  total  strength. 
This  little  weakness,  possibly  small  and 
cljeaply  strengthened,  may  mean  the  loss 
of  very  large  amounts  of  farm  property 
and  prospective  value  of  growing  crop. 
Levees  cannot  be  built  partly  or  piece  at 
a  time,  or  cheaply  constructed  with  the 
intention  of  completing  later,  without  the 
possibility  of  having  the  entire  system, 
including  tfle  corp  they  are  intended  to 
protect,  destroyed  before  the  contemplated 
finish  can  be  placed,  in  a  few  hours  of 
unexpected  high  water  and  storm. 

Therefore  a  reclamation  project  should 
be  carefully  and  fully  planned  in  its 
inception  and  the  work,  once  started,  be 
pushed  to  completion  before  any  farming 
operations  are  commenced. 


TALK  ABOUT  DIVERSIFICA- 
TION! 

Our  Pacific  Coast  agriculture  is  some- 
times criticized  as  too  narrow  and  too 
much  specialized  to  meet  the  demands  of 
economic  science.    Those  who  desire  to 


refute  this  slander  may  use  the  following, 
which  appears  in  one  of  our  Oregon  ex- 
changes: 

Behold  the  man!  We  all  know  him. 
This  is  Staples  the  Jeweler. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  diamond,  gold 
watch,  or  anything  else  in  jewelry.  Sta- 
ples will  sell  it  to  you  right. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  fancy  chicken, 
Staples  will  sell  it  to  you  from  his  farm. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  pure-bred  Jersey 
or  Holstein  cow.  Staples  will  sell  it  to 
you. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  fruit  farm,  Sta- 
ples will  sell  it  to  you. 

If  you  want  to  get  married,  Staples 
will  furnish  the  wedding  ring. 

But  above  all,  if  your  eyes  need  atten- 
tion, go  and  see  Staples  the  Jeweler. 

Edward  N.  Caines,  superintendent  of 
the  State  Insectary  at  Sacramento,  re- 
ports that  the  bettles  recently  imported 
from  the  Philippines  to  feed  on  the 
mealy  bug  are  starving  for  something  to 
eat.  These  parasitic  beetles  completely 
cleaned  up  the  mealy  bug  in  the  H.  H. 
Baker  vineyard  near  Fresno.  He  esti 
mates  that  they  saved  him  some  $12,000. 


Eucalyptus  Trees 

None  Bettor  iu  tin'  State.   Prices  right,  loo. 

Visit  our  plantations  and  tben  decide  on 
the  most  suitable  varieties  for  any  par- 
ticular soil  or  location. 

New  Catalogue  ready. 
LKONAKD  COATES  MIBSlJltY  CO.,  INC.. 
Moi'KilullMI,  <  ullforulii. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  eouuty  In 
the  State  to  solicit  (or  milmcrlli  i  lone  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  um  at  onee 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  paper*, 
blanka  and  Instructions.  You  can  make 
mud  money  with  a  little  effort. 


Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot  Broadway  and  11th  St.,  Oakland 

National  Railways  of  Mexico 

Monadnock  Building 
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Correspondence. 

CHAT  FROM  THE  HAYWARD 
REGION. 


To  the  Editor:  Hay  ward  is  in  Eden 
Township,  and  they  call  the  country 
thereabouts  "  The  Garden  of  Eden."  Of  a 
truth,  it  is  well  named,  for  it  blossoms 
as  the  rose,  and  the  fig,  the  cherry  and 
the  apricot  make  glad  the  heart  of  the 
sturdy  fruitman.  Apricots  grow  here  as 
almost  nowhere  else  in  the  State.  One 
drier  alone,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
this  season  dried  100,000  tons  of  this 
quick-selling  fruit,  in  a  radius  of  much 
less  than  a  mile  around,  and  there  are 
five  or  six  other  driers  in  the  valley. 
While  these  were  being  harvested,  fully 
as  many  cherries  were  going  to  the  can- 
neries and  to  the  shipping  trade.  It  can 
well  be  understood  that  this  brings  an 
immense  amount  of  cash  into  the  coffers 
of  the  fruit-growers,  and  what  wonder 
that  the  land  changes  hands  at  from 
$«00  to  $1000  and  $1500  an  acre?  It  will 
bring  interest  on  that  amount  of  capital. 

And  the  currants  are  a  sight  to  behold! 
Never  in  the  writer's  life  before  did  he 
see  so  many  currants.  It  seems  to  him, 
miles  and  miles  of  them.  Many  of  the 
places  are  small  amounts  of  acreage,  cut 
from  some  big  plantation  that  has  been 
sold  and  plotted  in  small  lots,  and  the 
fences  dividing  not  yet  up. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call 
at  the  home  of  L.  B.  Dangerfield,  who 
owns  a  citrus  farm  in  Placer  county, 
but  who  has  come  to  this  locality  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  for  his  wife's  health. 
Their  four-acre  place  has  been  cut  from 
the  Welton  estate,  and  immense  big  al 
mond  trees  are  all  around  the  dooryard, 
while  the  front  is  something  ravishing 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  date  palms, 
and  positively  the  finest  geraniums  that 
the  writer  was  ever  privileged  to  see; 
also  great  big  clumps  of  heliotrope,  both 
dark  and  light,  that  would  set  a  flower 
lover  nearly  wild.  As  I  looked  and  gazed 
my  fill,  I  said,  "I  have  lived  in  a  cold 
climate  so  many  years,  where  a  person 
cannot  have  these  things,  that  they  nearly 
set  me  daffy."  Mrs.  Dangerfield  replied: 
"We  know  all  about  that;  we  have  lived 
in  Missouri,  where  it  is  cold;  we  know 
how  to  appreciate  it  such  as  people  who 
have  always  lived  here  can't  possibly.  My 
son  was  going  East  some  time  since, 
with  stoppages  in  Idaho  and  Nevada.  I 
sent  with  him  some  boxes  of  flowers  for 
my  friends  in  those  States.  He  said  the 
women  would  open  them,  and  then  just 
yell  'Oh!'  and  the  tears  would  come  into 
their  eyes,  and  then  they  would  go  show 
them  to  all  the  neighbors.  He  said  that 
it  was  really  pathetic." 

Then  Mrs.  Gossett,  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  gathered  me  a  great  armful  of 
slips,  and  I  went  home,  cheered  to  the 
very  heart's  core;  for  there  is  to  me  an 
indescribable  charm  in  watching  a  slip 
put  out  its  tiny  leaves,  and  many  an  one 
have  I  killed  by  digging  it  up  to  see  if 
the  roots  were  growing. 

But  the  flowers  were  not  all  they  had 
on  their  place  that  was  Interesting,  for 
they  have  a  beautiful  three-acre  young 
apricot  orchard  that  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent growth.  Said  Mr.  Dangerfield  on 
the  subject:  "This  ground  is  wonderfully 
rich;  I  suppose  the  soil  is  fully  twenty 
feet  deep.  The  first  and  second  years 
there  were  tomatoes  in  the  orchard,  and 
this  year  they  have  just  come  up  volun- 
teer, and  we  have  sold  a  lot  from  them. 
They  pay  $8  a  ton  this  year  and  they 
yield  as  high  as  ten  tons  to-  the  acre.  I 
guess  that  apricots  do  better  around  here 
than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  State, 
and  they  surely  are  a  paying  crop.  Our 
orchard  is  all  apricots  excepting  a  few 
odd  trees  for  family  use.    They  are  four 


years  old.  We  had  some  fruit  this  year, 
and  we  will  have  lots  of  it  next  year. 
Trees  grow  very  rapidly  in  this  climate 
and  soil." 

The  writer  also  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
talk  with  O.  L.  Ramage,  who  remarked: 
"I  was  raised  in  these  parts,  and  every 
hill  and  vale  is  dear  to  me.  But  the  land 
has  grown  too  high  for  common  farming; 
it  must  be  intensified  culture  that  can 
make  the  interest  on  the  investment.  A 
man  who  buys  here  must  remember, 
though,  that  he  is  earning  something  be- 
sides a  mere  living  when  he  comes  into 
this  section.  For  it  is  not  life  alone  to 
live:  one  wants  a  little  enjoyment  be- 
sides. Here  we  are  within  less  than  an 
hour  of  Oakland,  where  the  people  surge 
and  go  in  a  vortex  that  makes  an  in- 
teresting study,  just  to  see  them  go  by 
a  corner.  And  forty  minutes  more  and 
a  dime  will  put  us  in  San  Francisco,  the 
metropolis  of  the  West.  There  is  an  in- 
describable charm  about  the  water,  and 
from  our  hills  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  bay,  and  on  very  clear  days  we  can 
see  the  vessels  come  and  go.  The  reflec- 
tive mind  sees  on  the  water  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  the  kingdoms 
beyond  the  seas.  And  sometimes,  from 
our  bills  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  I  wouldn't  give  up  these 
hills  and  valleys  for  the  wealth  of  a 
Vanderbilt  or  a  Gould.  But  there  is  one 
thing  about  it  that  I  don't  like — it  is 
too  attractive  for  autoniobiling. 

"One  day  I  got  a  bucket  of  staples 
and  put  a  pan  by  it,  and  everytime  1 
saw  an  auto  go  by  my  house  I  put  a 
staple  in  the  pan.  By  night,  when  I 
counted,  I  had  seventy-five,  and  a  lot 
more  went  by  after  dark.  In  the  first 
place,  we  farmers  built  a  road  to  Oak 
land;  then  the  street-cars  came  and  put 
their  tracks  right  down  through  the  mid- 
dle of  it;  and  now  the  automobiles  have 
taken  the  rest  of  it.  There  is  a  great 
hue  and  cry  going  up  about  bonding  the 
State  for  good  roads,'  and  we  farmers 
are  gulled  by  the  information  that  it 
will  save  us  millions  of  money  every 
year,  getting  our  crops  to  market.  But 
how  is  it  where  the  roads  are  already- 
graded?  If  I  am  going  along  with  a 
load,  an  auto  comes  along  and  goes  'toot! 
toot!'  and  I  have  to  get  out  of  the  road 
or  get  run  into;  they  have  me  on  the 
hip,  and  they  know  it,  for  there  are  very 
few  horses  that  will  stand  for  very  much 
from  an  auto,  without  getting  scared.  It 
is  the  middle  of  the  road  for  the  auto 
and  the  ditches  and  the  wire  fences  for 
the  farmer. 

"And  if  an  auto  is  coming  toward  me, 
the  driver,  who  has  a  look  of  such  im- 
portance on  his  face  that,  one  would  think 
that  he  was  steering  the  ship  of  state, 
will  try  to  see  how  close  he  can  come 
to  me,  and  although  I  am  not  nervous, 
my  heart  thumps  in  spite  of  me.  Some 
men  who  drive  autos  are  gentlemen,  and 
when  they  pass  you  they  will  go  around 
so  as  not  to  scare  your  team ;  but  the 
majority  go  just  as  close  to  you  as  they 
can,  and  leave  the  middle  of  the  road  they 
will  not.  Yet  the  old  adage  says,  'Turn 
to  the  right  as  the  law  directs.'  That 
law  ought  to  be  made  more  forcible  and 
be  enforced.  The  other  day  a  lady  friend 
of  mine  was  hugging  the  right  side  of 
the  street  in  Hayward  when  an  auto  was 
coming  down  the  street,  and  trying  hard 
not  to  run  into  a  little  girl  on  a  bike, 
who  was  directly  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  did  not  run  into  the  child, 
but  it  did  run  into  the  lady's  rig,  and 
threw  both  the  occupants  to  the  street, 
badly  injuring  my  friend  the  driver.  Had 
the  man  turned  to  the  right,  it  would 
not  have  happened,  but  he  was  directly 
in  the  middle  of  the  road— and,  too,  he 
turned  to  the  left." 

There  is  a  beautiful  boulevard  from 
Hayward  to  Oakland.    Of  course,  as  it 


is  built  by  the  county,  it  is  free  to  all. 
1  thought  I'd  drive  in  that  way  one  day 
last  week.  Glory!  It  was  autos  to  the 
right  of  me,  and  autos  to  the  left  of 
men,  autos  in  front  of  me,  and  autos 
behind  me.  When  I  got  to  San  Leandro 
I  took  to  the  other  road;  but,  bless  your 
life!  that  was  mighty  little  better,  and 
in  some  places  where  the  street  was  nar- 
row, and  the  car  took  up  the  most  of  it, 
a  whole  lot  worse.  I  don't,  happen  to 
have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  an  airship- 
and  I  can't,  help  wondering  if  it  will  al- 
ways be  so,  and  if  drivers  have  no  rights 
that  autos  are  bound  to  respect.  But 
the  worst  is  when  a  parcel  of  girls  get 
into  a  machine — meet  them  in  the  road 
and  they  will  not  turn  out  one  inch. 

If  I  get  to  the  legislature  this  winter 
I  mean  to  introduce  a  bill  competing  all 
vehicles  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  author- 
izing all  drivers  to  use  a  gun  on  people 
who  don't.  Why  should  an  auto  have 
the  middle  of  the  road?  And  another 
item — I  shall  introduce  into  my  bill  a 
clause  that  will  make  punishment  some- 
thing more  than  a  fine.  Think  of  fining 
Rockefeller  $5.  What  does  a  wealthy 
man  care  for  a  fine?  Five  dollars  is  not 
so  much  to  them  as  a  bite  of  bread  would 
be  to  me.  Some  farmers  think  that  they 
should  not  dabble  in  politics,  but  there 
is  a  whole  lot  more  to  politics  than  a 
whole  lot  of  them  wot  of.  It  is  politics 
alone  than  can  remedy  an  infringement 
of  right.  Me  for  politics,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Every  one  of  them 
comes  right  home  to  the  farmer,  and  to 
everyone  whom  the  high  cost  of  living 
pinches.  Rubber  boots  are  50  cents  high- 
er this  year  than  ever  before  on  account 
of  the  rubber  trust.  By  the  way,  I  see 
that  U.  S.  Senator  Aldrich,  the  father  of 
the  rubber  trust,  has  been  run  down 
by  an  auto.  Alas,  poor  Aldrich!  I  ad- 
mire him  not,  neither  his  policies. 

E.  .1.  Mku.f.ttk. 


PROFITABLE 
FARMING 

Intelligent  use  of  our  fertilizers 
will  make  your  farm  profitable.  In- 
stead of  just  about  breaking  even 
you  will  see  nice  fat  profits  that 
you  can  put  away  for  the  days  when 
you  will  want  to  rest. 

For  with  fertilizers  such  as  we 
supply  you  will  get  more  per  acre, 
no  matter  what  the  product,  and  of 
finer  quality.  Often  you  can  double 
the  farm's  production  that  way. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  It. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


810  SlUlHOIiir  St. 

Sun  FrnnclMvo. 


r»03  Central  it 
I. on  Angelt'M. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

MOW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  fur  a 
copy.  Now  In  the  lime  to  mom  I'ayne'n 
Itoynl  Exhibition  Fanny  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (iliint  I*rr- 
feetlon  Mot-kit  and  Ohrlstaaaa  Flowering 
Sweet  1'eaN, 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  \ursrryman, 
34.%  S.  Main  St.,  Kom  Angel***,  *  - ■  I . 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Heud  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MHO.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKJ  AND,  CAL. 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  ami  It  pay  a  to  buy  tue  beat. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mlaalon  St.  and  I. on  Roblea  Ave., 
South  I'aaadena,  Cal. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

\   I'ointer  for  Tree  l'lantera 

Would  it  not  pay  you  to  buy  the  beat 
treea  when  planting  an  orchard?  For  in- 
stall. .-.  Blenheim  Apricot  Tree*  from  pa- 
rent trees  which  produced  the  highest 
priced  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year?  Other  trees  of  like  quality,  and 
thoroiiKhbred.  Fine  stocky,  vigorous  trees 
grown  without  irrigation,  free  from  all 
disease  and  true  to  nam. — the  *cry  beat. 

Walnuta — \\  illxon'H  Wonder  and  Fraa- 
quetieM,  specialties.  Correspondence  and 
Inspection  of  stock  invited. 

F.   C.    \\  II. I. SON.  l»rop„ 

Sauyvale,  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal. 


NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

.Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto,  (  al..  R.  D.  1 


Oo  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  price,,  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  ail  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

'  Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gilroy,  CiL 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  niaklig  abnadaat 

roota  and  cheap  transportatloa. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

EUCALYPTUS 

Rlue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  f'tslred,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  fdll  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR.  Modeato,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

The  beat  that  40  yeara  experience  caa 
prod iii'i'.  being  grown  alow,  In  the  eool  at- 
moaphere  of  the  count,  are  more  hardy  aad 
more  vigorous  than  those  grown  In  the  bat 
Interior  of  the  State. 

Correapondenee  Invited. 
A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma. 


\V. 


Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  in  Mi.  i  i  planting.  All  leading  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  atock  grown  In  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Special 
prices  If  contracted  In  advance.  Send  for 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Monadnock  Rldg.,  Sao  Francisco. 
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Public  Affairs. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  AMENDMENT 
No.  1. 


To  the  Editor:  Section  1195  of  the 
Political  Code,  as  amended  in  1909,  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  Legislature  shall 
propose  a  constitutional  amendment  it 
shall  be  accompanied  uy  a  statement  for 
and  against  the  same,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  the  statements 
shall  be  printed  and  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  various  County 
Clerks  of  the  State  tnirty  days  before 
the  election  at  which  the  amendment  is 
to  be  voted  on.  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  1  was  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  night  of  October  4,  1910, 
thirty -five  days  before  the  general  elec- 
tion, which  will  be  held  November  8, 
1910.  The  following  day  I  was  appointed 
by  the  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate 
to  prepare  the  argument  in  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  said  amendment.  I 
was  not  notified  of  said  appointment  and 
learned  of  the  same  by  accident  only  a 
few  days  ago.  I  am  informed  that  the 
printers  commenced  running  off  the 
amendment  on  October  5,  the  day  of  my 
appointment.  No  opportunity  was  offered 
to  study  the  amendment,  prepare  an  ar- 
gument and  file  the  same  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  time  to  have  it  sent 
out  with  the  amendment  and  the  affirma- 
tive argument,  which  argument  was  pre- 
pared months  in  advance.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  to  place  the  en- 
closed statement,  or  such  portions  thereof 
as  may  be  deemed  worthy,  before  their 
readers  in  order  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  this  amendment  may  be  known. 

A.'  E.  Boyntox. 

Oroville,  Oct.  27,  1910. 

As  we  have  freely  published  arguments 
and  declarations  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment proposing  to  change  the  system  of 
taxation,  it  will  be  for  the  edification  of 
our  readers  to  have  the  other  side,  and 
we  publish  the  statement  which  Senator 
Boynton  has  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  public  duty  placed  upon  him,  as  fol- 
lows: 

REASONS   WHY    AMENDMENT   NO.  1 
SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED. 

1.  It  is  a  Lea]>  in  the  Dark. — It  sub- 
stitutes for  the  present  system  of  State 
taxation  purely  a  theoretical  plan,  the 
effects  of  which  are  not  understood  by 
the  people  or  its  sponsors. 

2.  It  Is  Unnecessary. — Every  object,  ex- 
cept the  separation  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
present  powers  of  the  Legislature. 

3.  It  Is  Too  Restrictive. — Instead  of 
minimum  and  maximum  rates,  to  provide 
for  future  needs,  the  rates  are  fixed  and 
are  based  on  present  needs  only.  To 
change  the  rates  will  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Legislature.  In  addition,  it 
probably  repeals  a  section  of  the  consti- 
tution granting  broad  powers  to  the 
Legislature  without  providing  equivalent 
relief. 

4.  It  Impairs  California  Securities. — It 
removes  the  tax  on  foreign  securities  pur- 
chased by  banks  and  puts  them  on  the 
same  plane  with  local  bonds,  which  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  This  would  mean 
that  the  money  from  California  banks 
would  flow  out  of  the  State,  when  it  is 
needed  at  home. 

5.  It  Would  Raise  the  Interest  Rate. — 
The  proposed  tax  on  banks  would  cause 
a  reduction  in  their  capital  stock,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  available  money  supply. 
Credit  would  be  restricted  to  a  propor- 
tion of  a  merchant's  deposit,  as  is  done 
in  the  East,  and  his  business  would  suffer. 

6.  It  Would  Impair  the  Safety  of  Banks. 
— The  tax  on  large  reserve  funds  and  un- 


divided profits  would  cause  banks  to  dis- 
tribute such  funds  as  dividends,  thereby 
weakening  the  stability  of  their  institu- 
tions. 

7.  The  Law  Could  Be  Easily  Evaded. — 
Insurance  companies  and  banks  could  eas- 
ily acquire  title  to  large  property  hold- 
ings to  take  advantage  of  the  property 
exemption  clause  of  the  act.  Such  title, 
though  legal,  would  be  for  purposes  of 
evasion  only,  and  the  real  owner  would 
be  granted  options  to  repurchase. 

8.  The  State  University  Fund  Would 
Be  Repealed  and  the  School  Fund  Im- 
paired—The act  of  March  20,  1909,  pro- 
viding for  a  tax  of  3  cents  on  each  $100 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  State  University  would  be  repealed, 
and  the  university  would  have  to  rely  on 
the  bounty  of  the  State  Legislature  for 
specific  appropriations.  The  public  school 
system  would  also  be  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  the  Legislature  for  support. 

9.  Municipal  Ownership  Would  Be  Ren- 
dered Difficult,  if  Not  Impossible. — The 
withdrawal  of  vast  valuations  and  the 
income  of  public  service  corporations 
through  municipal  ownership,  would  raise 
the  tax  rate  on  other  corporations,  who 
would  work  for  the  passage  of  State  laws 
prohibiting  public  ownership  of  utilities. 

10.  The  plan  has  resulted  in  gross  cor- 
ruption and  abuse  in  States  having  sim- 
ilar provisions.  The  notorious  corrup- 
tion and  public  subservience  to  corpora- 
tion control  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  was  rendered  easy  by  a  system  of 
taxation  very  similar  to  the  one  proposed. 

11.  The  fixed  rate  of  the  corporations 
affected  is  stated  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes,  State,  county  and  municipal,  where- 
as in  other  States,  it  is  "in  addition  to 
other  taxes." 

12.  The  corporations  would  have  no  in- 
terest in  keeping  down  county  and  munic- 
ipal tax  rates.  The  flat  rate  assessed 
against  them  would  remain  the  same  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate  to 
other  persons.  It  can  only  be  changed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature. 
The  corporations  would  thus  favor  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  county  and 
municipal  funds  for  selfish  purposes. 


CARBO  STEEL 
POSTS 

FOR 

FIELD  FENCING 
BULL  PROOF 

FOR 

POULTRY  FENCING 
MITE  PROOF 

FOR 

GROVES  AND  PRIVATE 
GROUNDS 
MAN  PROOF 

American  Steel  Post  Co. 

21 1(5  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pat.  Aug.  2,  1910 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


WELL  FLAVORED, 
LARGE, AND  M 
HIGHLY  JT^ 
COLORED  /JM& 


THIS  is  the  kind  of  peach  it  pays  best 
to  raise,  because  it's  the  kind  people 
want  most  and  pay  highest  for. 

A  more  highly  developed  peach  results 
from  an  application  of 


In  other  words — Potash  Pays. 

See  that   your  peach  orchard 

fertilizer  contains  at  least  10% 

of  actual  Potash.  Potash  will  put 

new  life  into  your  trees. 

Send  for  our  latest  publication;  it 
describes  practical  fertilizer  tests  and 
shows  you  how  to  make  a  fertilizer 
profitable  for  peaches  and  other  crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meyer  Wilion  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  lole  importing  agents  (or  the  Pacific  Coast 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


pU^HMONIATif^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producer!  of 
animal  matter  fertilizer  material*!,  and  fre  are  now 
prepared  to  market  them  tlireet  in  the  form  of 
complete  fertilizer*). 

Write  uti  for  free  pamphlet  on 
COMMON-SENSE  FERTILIZING. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PIONEER  wire  FENCE 


Self-Regulating 

to  All  Climates 

ESPECIALLY      ADAPTED      TO  THE 
WESTERN    TRADE    FOR  HOG 
AND  FIELD  USE. 

Absolutely  stock  proof.  Easier  to 
stretch,  requires  less  posts,  and  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  fence  made. 
Our  latest  complete  catalog  with  FAC- 
TORY PRICES  an  square  and  diamond 
mesh  stock  and  poultry  fences  is  now 
ready.    Write  for  it  today. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

No.  822  E.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBFSNO  CALIFORNIA. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  drape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  1  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Kgg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  trees  around  Marysville  are  being 
sprayed  to  wipe  out  a  threatened  epi- 
demic of  white  fly. 

October  21st  was  the  day  on  which 
the  first  box  of  oranges  was  shipped  from 
the  Imperial  valley.  These  oranges  sold 
for  $5  a  box  at  Yuma. 

The  Sutter  Almond  Growers'  Associa 
tion  recently  shipped  a  carload  of  al 
Vends  to  New  York.  They  were  sent 
by  boat  around  the  Horn. 

Alexis  E.  Frye,  of  Redlands,  recently 
sold  his  orange  orchard  of  43  acres  for 
$105,000.  This  represents  the  value  of 
some  $2600  per  acre. 

The  annual  Paradise  Apple  Fair  which 
was  held  last  week  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  exhibitions  ever  held  in  Butte 
county.  The  display  of  apples  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

There  are  several  large  Eastern  fruit 
commission  men  who  are  getting  land  in 
the  Imperial  valley  preparatory  to  rais 
ing  their  own  canteloupes  for  Eastern 
shipment  next  year. 

An  exceptional  apple  crop  was  raised 
Id  Modoc  county  this  year,  but  on  account 
of  the  high  freight  rates  the  growers  are 
unable  to  ship  out  their  fruit  and  it  is 
rotting  on  the  trees. 

Over  2626  carloads  of  apples  have  been 
shipped  since  the  season  began.  Of  this 
amount  Watsonville  has  shipped  2160. 
At  the  same  time  last  year  Watsonville 
had  only  sent  out  1613  carloads. 

The  olive  crop  around  Fair  Oaks  is 
exceptionally  good  this  year.  The  bugs 
and  insects,  which  have  been  bothering 
the  olive  trees  in  this  section  have  been 
destroyed  by  use  of  parasites  introduced 
by  Professor  Chase  from  the  State  In- 
sectary. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  business  in  the 
Gold  Ridge  section  near  Sebastopol  has 
been  finished  and  the  results  are  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
200,000  boxes  of  apples  were  shipped  out 
of  that  section  this  last  season. 

A  heavy  windstorm  swept  the  country 
back  of  Oroville  recently  and  shook  down 
most  of  the  apples  raised  in  the  ntottn 
tain  sections.  The  loss  was  great  and 
many  of  the  fruit  growers  are  making 
.the  windfalls  into  vinegar  and  cider. 

The  orange  harvest  at  Fair  Oaks,  Sac- 
ramento county,  has  commenced.  The 
quality  and  size  of  the  fruit  is  very  good 
and  the  early  maturing  of  the  crop  will 
enable  the  growers  to  supply  Eastern 
markets  in  advance  of  Thanksgiving  day. 

The  fruit  growers  of  California  have 
lost  an  excellent  market  man  in  H.  D. 
Foy,  who  died  recently.  Mr.  Foy  was  for 
years  one  of  the  agents  for  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  at  Omaha, 
and  later  was  general  Eastern  agent  for 
the  Limoneira  Co.  and  for  N.  W.  Blanch- 
ard. 

The  Emperor  grape  season  around 
Fresno  will  last  about  two  weeks  more. 
These  grapes  are  not  showing  all  the 
sugar  that  Is  desired  in  them.  The  Jap- 
anese who  pick  these  grapes  are  charging 
from  $1.75  to  $2  a  day.  The  Hindu  labor 
has  not  been  a  success  in  this  district, 
so  the  Japanese  could  keep  up  prices. 

Already  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  twenty-eighth  State  and  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Stockton  commencing  with  December  6. 
One  of  the  special  features  will  be  re- 
. ports  from  the  different  standardization 
associations,  which  handled  fruit  so  suc- 
cessfully over  the  northern  counties  this 
last  summer. 

The  first  carload  of  Ben  Davis  apples 


lias  been  shipped  out  of  the  Paradise 
district  to  Chico,  where  they  are  to  lie 
put  in  cold  storage  and  held  for  sale 
later  on  in  the  winter.  The  Paradise 
section  is  making  a  specialty  of  Ben 
Davis  apples  and  that  is  soon  to  be  their 
slogan,  as  the  Gravensteins  are  to  Sebas 
topol  and  the  Newtown  Pippins  are  to 
Watsonville. 

A  delegation  of  prominent  fruitmen  of 
Riverside  recently  met  for  the  purpose 
of  making  tests  with  cyanide  of  sodium 
for  fumigation  purposes.  The  experi- 
ments show  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  results  an  equal  quantity  of  cya- 
nide of  potassium  had  to  be  used;  there- 
fore the  work  would  be  no  cheaper.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  six  funiiga 
tion  outfits  in  the  orange  groves. 


General  Agriculture. 

W.  H.  Gilstrap  is  making  preparations 
to  plant  rice  in  his  lowlands  near  Grid- 
ley. 

Charles  E.  Moore,  of  Hanford,  planted 
10  acres  of  broom  corn  this  spring  and 
harvested  10  tons  of  tne  broom  straw. 

Livingston  had  a  banner  sweet  potato 
crop  this  year  and  large  profits  are  being 
made  by  the  farmers  who  handle  the 
tubers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sonoma 
and  Pomona  Grange,  W.  V.  Griffiith,  A. 
R.  Galloway  and  Mortimer  Whitehead 
delivered  addresses. 

The  Estrella  Ranch  Co.  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  is  preparing  its  grain  drills  to 
seed  some  10,000  acres  this  coming  sea- 
son to  wheat  and  barley. 

Turkey  cholera  is  killing  large  mini 
bers  of  'turks'  around  Live  Oak  at  the 
present  time.  Some  of  the  growers  have 
had  half  their  flocks  wiped  out. 

There  will  be  Farmers'  Institutes  held 
at  the  following  towns:  Templeton,  Nov. 
18;  Paso  Robles,  Nov.  lit;  Beaumont. 
Nov.  30;  Banning.  Dec.  1;  Thermol,  Dec. 
2  and  :!. 

Imperial  valley  expects  to  make  $:!ii.imiii 
to  $10,000  this  year  from  its  turkey  crop. 
Already  preparations  are  being  made  to 
kill  these  birds  and  prepare  them  for 
shipment. 

It.  I).  Smith  of  Coachella  has  finished 
picking  cotton  from  his  six-acre  tract. 
Although  he  only  received  one  bale  to 
the  acre,  he  says  that  the  pickers  have 
left  half  the  cotton  on  the  plants. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Ox 
nard  will  close  its  campaign  about  No- 
vember 5.  It  has  recently  leased  the 
famous  Broome  ranch  and  will  divide  it 
up  into  small  tracts  and  lease  it  to  beet 
farmers. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  has  finished 
its  campaign  in  Yolo  county.  It  had 
some  4000  acres  in  beets.  The  crop  this 
year  was  not  as  large  as  last  year  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  spring 
showers. 

The  Empson  Packing  Co.  of  Colorado 
has  leased  600  acres  of  land  in  the  Im- 
perial valley,  on  which  they  will  grow 
garden  peas.  They  intend  sowing  these 
seeds  in  the  winter  months  and  ship 
them  East  in  the  spring. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  recently  bought  ten 
carloads  of  red  oat  hay  from  the  Hollister 
Storage  Company.  This  hay  was  pur- 
chased early  in  the  season  for  $10.50  a 
ton.  The  express  company,  having  had  a 
long  experience  with  this  feed,  say  that 
red  oat  hay  is  the  best  feed  for  work 
stock. 

The  experiment  of  importing  Indians 
from  Arizona  to  pick  cotton  in  the  Im- 
perial valley  has  not  been  satisfactory, 
as  they  only  pick  from  40  to  70  lbs.  a 
day.  which  does  not  even  make  enough 
to  pay  for  their  board.  The  Hindus, 
however,  are  doing  very  well.    Some  of 


BEAN  PONY  No.  140 


A  POWER  SPRAYER  FOR  THE 
AVERAGE  GROWER 


A  first-class  outfit  for  mcdiuni-sizt-  Orchards,  It  has  twice  tin 
of  a  hand  pump,  supplying  two  large  nozzles  at  heavy  pressure.  Wti 
it  operates  at  one-eighth  the  enpense  of  a  hand  sprayer,  not  to  mt 
savins'  in  time  and  labor. 

Built  low  down,  has  solid  steel  platform,  and  weighs  altogether 
pounds.  You  can  haul  it  anywhere  you  can  take  a  hand  outfit — and  it 
as  easy  to  handle  on  hilly  ground  as  it  is  on  the  level. 

(  nil  on  your  nfim-Mi  Beaa  agent  or 
Write  for  our  Nev>  1911  Catalog. 

It  ti  lls  all  about  the  Bean  Bony,  the  Bean  (iiant.  the  Bean  Chall 
all  Bean  outfits  and  accessories,  and  describes  power  spray. -is  for  fi 
up.     Free  to  all  who  are  interested.     Ready  for  mailing  November  1 
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BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  SPRAYERS" 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  NITT 
PERFECTION  ™  /\JU1^I  U  1 

A  proline  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  to 
5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

Choice  trees,  :  to  It  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  Bpeclal  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove,  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  it  out  quirk. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 
San  Dimas,  California. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums. 
Cherries.  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines.  Apples,  ete.  Trees  True  to 
Name.    Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 

All  Leading  Commercial  Money-Making  Varieties. 

1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  sorts.  We  do  not  grow  fads.  Thor- 
oughly tested  varieties  are  our  specialties.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  over  20  years.  All  stock 
grown  on  virgin  soil,  true  to  name  and  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

BOX  615  M.  FHESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Place  Your  Orders 
For  Trees  Early 

Our  nursery  embraces  over 
1500  acres,  located  in  the  most 
fertile  and  favorable  spots  in 
all  California  for  the  propa- 
gating and  growing  of  first- 
class  nursery  "stock  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Largest  and  finest  assortment 
on  the  coast  of  deciduous,  cit- 
rus, ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines,  palms  and  roses. 


PLANT  OUR 
TRUE-TO-NAME  TREES 

and  you  will  have  nothing  to 
regret. 


For  more  than  25  years  we 
have    been    growing  nursery 

Stock  in  this  State,  and  we  he- 
lieve  you  will  find  that  our  ex- 
perience and  suggestions  will 
he  of  value  to  you. 

Every  prospective  planter  of 
1  rees  and  vines  should  ha ve 

CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURE, 

THE  FRUIT  GROWERS' 

GUIDE, 

By  Geo.  C.  Roeding. 

120  pages,  7%  by  10%.  Beau- 
1  ifully  lithographed  cover.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  half- 
tone engravings  and  color 
plates.  It  noi  only  lists,  hut  de- 
scribes 20(l()  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants.  Contains  valuable 
suggestions  on  soil  propagation, 
planting,  cultivation,  irrigation 
and  pruning.    Price,  mailed,  25 

cents. 


FREE. 

We  have  just  gotten  up  some- 
thing new  in  an  annual  illus- 
trated Price  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. 


PAID-OP  CAPITAL  9  2  00.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 


INC 


Geo  C  Roeding  Pr«*.&Mgr. 
>Box  18  Fresno.California.USA* 


the  cotton  growers  are  selling  (heir  s  1 

at  $15  a  ton.  This  is  being  used  by  I  lie 
cattlemen  in  that  district  to  feed  stock. 

About  500  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
ginned  in  the  Imperial  valley  already 
tnis  season,  and  seven  carloads  have 
been  shipped  out.  The  El  Centro  gin 
has  turned  out  nearly  400  bales,  Calexico 
60  and  Holtville  30.  The  Brawley  gin 
and  El  Centro  gin  have  commenced  ope- 
ration. Several  carloads  of  cotton  have 
been  shipped  to  Japan.  This  cotton 
sold  for  14  cents  a  pound  and  the  Jap- 
anese so  far  pay  the  best  price. 


Miscellaneous. 

George  W.  Marshall,  of  Penis,  is 
planting  100  acres  of  eucalyptus  trees 
for  the  Gold-Eucalyptus  Co. 

The  shipment  of  Tokay  grapes  around 
Lodi  county  has  fallen  off  very  much, 
and  it  is  not  expected  they  will  last  over 
another  week. 

R.  T.  Barrett,  of  Riverdale,  who  has 
had  a  very  large  honey  crop  this  year, 
has  been  shipping  large  quantities  to 
Eastern  points. 

According  to  State  Entomologist  Carnes 
the  ornamental  trees  around  Visalia  are 
breeding  places  for  scales  and  pests 
which  infest  the  orchards  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  land 
in  Monterey  county  was  paid  last  week. 
Thomas  Oliver  of  Monterey  leased  25 
acres  of  bottom  land  at  $40  per  acre  for 
the  term  of  two  years. 

It  is  assured  that  Tulare  will  get  the 
cannery  which  it  has  been  striving  for. 
This  cannery  will  be  built  by  the  Cali 
fornia  Fruit  Canners'  Association  and 
the  building  will  be  commenced  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Turlock  during  this  last  season  shipped 
out  S77  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Of  this  number  388  were  watermelons, 
170  wine  grapes,  110  canteloupes,  and 
100  sweet  potatoes.  The  other  carloads 
were  all  made  up  of  dried  fruit  and  table 
grapes. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus — Pines  and  other 
ornamental  trees  and  roses. 


ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF,  Prop. 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco 


Martinez  Nursery 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum, 
Prune,  Peach,   Apricot  and  Almond 
Trees.  Grape  Vines,  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  etc. 
Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 

TH0S.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Himalaya,     Mammoth,  Phenomenal, 
Loganberry,  Superlative.    Varieties  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Choice  garden  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

LOUIS  S.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


Blake,  Moifitt  6  Towne 

Deil.rj  In  1100  FOURTH  ST,SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DVD  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Loi  Angeles 
rArtn  Blake,  McKall  4  Co.  Portland, Oregon 


Ortho  36 


99 


OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36  BEAUME;  15'/,  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  0.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS. 

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAME 


you  were  buying-  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  a 
rseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  you 
could  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
that  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
ie  cheapest.     There  must  be  quality  in  every 
package,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
of  high  germination. 
Don't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog. 
CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 
for  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen    of    the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
ask  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
Seeds,  and  if  your  deal- 
does  not  sell  them 
write  to  us  and  we 
will  supply  you. 
Lilly's  "Crap" 

Book     Is  of 
great  inter- 
s  t  to 
f  arm- 
r  s. 
.Free 


SUDS 


Send  for  Catalog 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  t  rees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  ns  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  gale  by  dealers  and  mann'acturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    CS4  California  SI,  Saa  Franclaco. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  !B  per  100;  $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  K(NDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal... 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 
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Warrmntmd  lo  Glvm  Smilnf action. 

Gombauli's 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  giro  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  t\. 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tirsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BE  READY 

«  for 
q_  emergencies. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  I H EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
J  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
(""tiff77)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  uive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CM. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  YV.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.    H.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  llat  of  book,  are  kept  Id 
■took  and  are  (or  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  officcet 

Price 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson .......  2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick  ;   1.60 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.60 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
The  price  at  which  each  book  la  quoted 
Includes  pontage.  Send  money  order  %>r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ^.y- 
dreaa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
M7  Howard  St..  San  Francises. 


live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


JACKS  AND  MARES  IN  MULE 
RAISING. 


The  high  price  which  mules  are  bring 
ing  in  California  should  cause  more  peo- 
ple to  go  into  the  industry,  and  to  go  into 
it  intelligently,  so  as  to  raise  the  type 
of  mule  which  brings  three  and  four  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  use  anything  that  is  designated 
as  a  jack  for  breeding  purposes.  This 
has  been  a  factor  which  has  filled  many 
sections  with  coarse,  light  mules.  On 
the  other  hand,  look  at  the  prices  which 
are  offered  for  those  mules  from  good 
jacks.  California  is  rapidly  bringing  in 
good  jacks  every  year.  Progressive  men, 
realizing  the  importance  of  the  mule  in- 
dustry, scour  the  Southern  States  for 
available  jacks. 

The  quality  of  the  jack  has  more  to 
do  with  the  character  of  the  mule  than 
that  of  the  mare.  An  excellent  jack  and 
an  average  mare  will  produce  a  better 
mule  than  a  poor  jack  and  an  excellent 
mare.  Bradley  Hancock,  one  of  the  larg- 
est mule  raisers  in  the  South,  says  that 
it  is  a  decided  loss  to  use  a  fine  blooded 
mare  for  the  production  of  mules.  If  a 
mare  posses  good  blood  she  should  be 
used  to  breed  horses,  not  mules.  If  bred 
to  a  jack  she  will  bring  a  mule  which 
will  never  be  worth  as  much  as  a  colt 
from  a  pure-bred  stallion;  besides,  breed- 
ing her  to  a  jack  will  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent her  ever  giving  birth  to  a  good- 
looking  colt.  If  bred  to  a  stallion  after 
having  produced  a  jack,  the  mare  will 
be  almost  sure  to  have  a  colt  marked 
like  the  jack  in  a  pronounced  degree.  In 
California  there  are  many  good  medium 
sized  mares  that  have  proved  good  work- 
ers on  the  farm  which  can  be  used. 
Many  successful  mule  raisers  are  also 
buying  the  lame  and  broken-down  dray 
mares  in  the  large  cities  and  breeding 
them  to  jacks.  If  these  mares  are  not 
too  badly  used  up.  good  mule  colts  are 
sure  to  result.  Extra  size  in  the  mare 
is  not  essential.  A  bad  temper  or  any 
tendency  toward  a  vicious  disposition 
should  be  absolutely  avoided,  because 
this  tendency  of  the  mare  is  usually  in- 
tensified in  the  mule  colt,  and  when  a 
mule  is  imbued  with  this  cussedness,  look 
out. 

California  wants  mules,  but  she  wants 
good  ones.  Better  raise  horses  than  a 
poor  class  of  mules,  as  they  are  a  drug 
on  the  market.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  people  think  they  can 
get  a  good  mule  from  any  kind  of  a 
jack  or  mare. 

The  difficulty  which  our  farmers  are 
experiencing  in  getting  good  labor  makes 
the  mule  an  ideal  farm  animal.  A  drunk- 
en or  ignorant  driver  cannot  make  a  mule 
nervous  and  balky  like  he  will  a  horse. 


THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  FEED- 
STUFFS. 


The  prices  which  the  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving for  their  wheat  and  barley  are 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  prices  which 
they  are  forced  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
by-products  of  these  grains.  With  bran 
at  $30  a  ton,  middlings  at  $35,  and  shorts 
at  $31,  it  makes  very  expensive  feeding 
for  the  dairyman  and  farmer.  Many  of 
the  users  of  bran  and  middlings  are  using 
a  substitute,  which  is  taking  their  place 
very  well.  They  are  buying  cocoanut  cake 
or  meal.  This  is  not  only  cheaper  but 
on  ton  lasts  as  long  as  two  tons  of  some 
of  the  other  feedstuffs.  On  account  of 
the  high  percentage  of  proteins  and  other 
ingredients  it  is  not  fed  in  such  large 
proportions  as  are  shorts,  bran  and  mid- 
lings.  The  price  of  $2G.50  a  ton  makes  it 
cheap  in  comparison  to  the  other  foods. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  what  information  you  may 
have  relative  to  the  Angora  goat  indus- 
try in  California.  Are  there  places  in 
California  where  the  conditions  are  spe- 
cially favorable  to  this  industry?  If  so, 
where?  Do  you  regard  the  industry  as  a 
profitable  one?  Is  there  a  demand  for  the 
Angora  goat,  and  is  there  a  good  market 
in  California  for  the  mohair  and  the  goat 
meat?  Do  you  regard  the  industry  as 
offering  sufficient  inducement  to  justify  a 
young  man  of  moderate  means  engaging 
in  it?  I  enclose  stamped  envelope  for  re- 
ply. Thanking  you  in  advance  for  an 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  am, 

S.  S.  H. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Angora  goat  industry  offers  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  any  one  who  can  get 
cheap  land.  The  goat  is  a  great  browser 
and  lives  on  very  poor  land,  so  that  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  business 
the  person  owning  goats  should  not  pay 
out  very  much  for  land.  It  takes  about 
600  Angoras  to  clean  up  100  acres  in  two 
years.  The  goat  prefers  blackberry  vines 
and  scrub  oaks.  They  are  easily  herded 
and  one  man  can  watch  2000  very  easily. 

The  goat  cannot  stand  wet,  cold 
weather,  especially  the  kids,  and  they 
die  very  fast  when  the  rain  sets  in  and 
is  followed  by  a  freeze.  For  this  reasan 
sheds  are  absolutely  necessary  in  rainy 
climates. 

In  California  any  of  the  mountainous 
districts  where  land  is  cheap  is  best 
suited  for  the  Angora  goat  industry.  In 
Mendocino  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counlies 
at  the  present  time  there  are  a  good  many 
acres  of  land  suitable  to  Angora  goats. 
There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  mohair, 
especially  the  longer  grades,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  cutting  only  once  a  year.  Many 
of  the  Angora  goat  raisers  cut  twice  a 
year  where  transportation  facilities  make 
it  possible  to  get  the  stuff  off  their  hands. 
As  for  the  use  of  goat  meat,  although  it  is 
becoming  more  popular  than  it  has  been 
in  past  years,  especially  with  the  price  of 
mutton  going  up,  it  is  by  no  means  in  uni- 
versal use. 

We  do  not  regard  the  Angora  goat  in- 
dustry as  offering  sufficient  inducement 
for  a  young  man  to  enter  it  unless  he  has 
cheap  land  which  he  can  do  nothing  else 
with.  We  think  sheep  raising  offers  much 
better  inducements  to  a  young  man  at 
the  present  time. 


COLT'S  LEGS  SWELLING. 


Many  of  the  horsemen  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  complain  that  the  legs  of 
their  colts  swell,  especially  during  the 
hot  weather.  It  never  stays  very  long, 
but  comes  and  goes.  It  is  especially  no- 
ticeable when  the  colts  are  not  exercis- 
ing regularly. 

This  stocking  or  swelling  of  the  legs 
is  caused  by  the  colts  eating  too  much 
heating  food.  When  fat  colts  get  in  this 
condition  their  food  should  be  reduced 
and  some  cooling  medicine  given.  At  the 
same  time,  take  the  youngsters  out  near 
a  faucet  and  turn  the  hose  on  the  swollen 
legs.  The  cold  water  and  the  pressure 
works  wonders  in  effecting  a  cure.  Keep 
the  stream  on  each  leg  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  after  which  dry  the  legs  with 
clot  lis  and  apply  some  good  horse  lini- 
ment. Then  put  on  bandages  for  about 
an  hour  and  rub  the  swollen  place  for  a 
few  minutes. 


DIARRHOEA  IN  HOGS 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  herd  of 
hogs?  They  are  troubled  with  what  my 
neighbors  call  piles.  They  are  first  taken 
with  running  of  the  bowels  and  then 
bloody  stools  occur,  and  finally  the  rec- 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal.  JerReys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  salt-. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE 

Golden  Lad  strain.    Dam  has  authenticated 
butter  record. 

G.  B.  REEVES,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  *  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  Ht,.  8ftn  Kr«.nclrvo.  Cal. 

—  FUR  SHIPPER  — 

Drop  the  Middleman.  Deal  with  the  House  that's 
DIFFERENT, (Our  circular  latls  ahy.)  that  charges  no  commis- 
sion, pays  expressage.  exports  direct  to  London, 
England,  and  Leipzig,  Germany,  the  greatest 
Fur  Send  for  It. 

World  lag  Tn For- 

mation that  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you.  DON'T 
SHIP  a  skin  till  you  hear  from  us.  Tags  and  valu- 
able Information  as  to  PRIZES  offered,  free.  Write. 
WEIL  BROS.  *  CO.,  Ell.  1171.  Ba  11.  FORT  WAYNE,  IND- 
Capital  $500,000  Paid. 


STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

1400  acre*,  400  acres  river  bottom,  M 
acrea  alfalfa  land.  -do  acrea  needed. .  I  um- 
inanriM  K|>l«'ii(Uii  on  In  hi  I*  ran*:*-.  4Iom«>  to 
railroad.  Ulver  lanriiiiK  on  ranchs  Apply 
to  LEO.  s.  ROBINSON,  I*.  O.  Boa  J..  Ala- 
meda. Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  senl 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Meri-bants    Exchange    Bldg .  San 
Francisco.    Established  I860. 


November  5,  1910. 
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A   GREAT   DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat  at  the  lowest  cost. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

Has  started  a  big  dairy  movement  in  GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES. 
Dairymen  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  interesting  themselves  in  these  lands 
where  alfalfa  produces  7  to  12  tons  per  acre  and  silage  corn  from  25  to  30  tons. 
In  fact,  all  crops  grown  in  California,  make  big  yields  in  the  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY.  Oranges,  walnuts,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Write  at  once  lor  new  DAIRY  LITERATURE 

SACRAMENTO     VALLEY     IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


315  Fourth  Ave.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


H.  I_.  HOLLISTER  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents,  WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 

205  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  506  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  507  First  Nat  l  Hank  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


tum  protrudes  out  quite  a  distance.  They 
rub  this  and  the  other  hogs  bite  and  in- 
jure the  same  and  death  follows  soon. 
The  ones  affected  are  from  two  to  four 
months  old. — B.  W.,  Modesto. 

Dr.  Edw.  J.  Creeley  of  San  Francisco 
prescribes  as  follows:  The  moment  diar- 
rhoea appears  give  a  very  large  dose  of 
castor  oil  and  olive  oil  in  equal  parts. 
Give  mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as  flax- 
seed tea.  Thirty-six  hours  after  the  dose 
of  oil  give  the  following:  Bismuth  sub- 
galate,  2  ozs.;  soda  bicarbonate,  4  ozs.; 
pulverized  gentian  root,  1  oz.;  pulverized 
and  dried  iron  sulphate,  1  oz.  Mix  and 
give  a  teaspoon  twice  daily  until  re- 
lieved. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  dairymen  around  Meridian  are 
buying  large  numbers  of  cows.  The  re- 
organization of  the  Meridian  co-operative 
creamery  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
dairy  industry  in  that  section. 

John  Snover,  of  Modesto,  built  a  silo 
about  two  years  ago  for  $90.  It  was 
built  of  lumber  and  building  paper.  He 
fills  this  silo  with  Indian  corn  and  a 
mixture  of  other  feeds,  and  has  been 
able  to  feed  forty  cows  for  five  months 
with  one  meal  a  day. 

Robert  and  M.  H.  Terrel  have  traded 
two  sections  of  grain  land  near  Porter- 
ville  for  a  420-acre  dairy  farm  in  Madera 
county. 

The  Imperial  Creamery  Co.  has  shipped 
out  10,000  lbs.  of  butter  weekly,  while 
the  El  Centro  creamery  is  sending  out 
24,000  lbs.  Butter-fat  in  the  Imperial 
valley  is  selling  for  36c. 

A  cheese  factory  capable  of  making  300 
lbs.  of  cheese  daily  is  in  operation  at 
Bieber,  Lassen  county.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  cows  are  supplying  milk  to  the  fac- 
tory.   The  cheesemaker  is  M.  L.  Baier. 

Brown  and  Brandon,  of  Petaluma,  have 
closed  their  butter-making  establishment 
for  the  time  being  and  are  now  selling 
their  cream  to  the  Burdell  creamery. 

There  is  an  action  on  foot  at  Hanford 
to  license  all  the  dairymen  in  that  sec- 
tion. At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
100  dairies  around  Hanford. 

Health  Officer  Butin  of  Madera  recently 
closed  a  dairy  in  that  section  on  account 
of  its  unsanitary  condition. 

At  two  recent  auction  sales  held  in  var- 
ious parts  of  California,  many  dairy  cows 
were  sold.  At  Porterville  twenty-eight 
head  of  cows  averaged  $52  a  piece.  At 
Suisun  the  average  was  about  the  same, 
and  one  cow  in  particular  brought  $100. 

A.  Hiribarren,  of  Navato,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  cheese  factory. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  paid  38VjC.  a 
pound  for  butter-fat  during  September. 
The  output  of  this  creamery  was  7230 
gallons  of  sweet  cream  and  2228  boxes 
of  butter.  About  4000  more  pounds  of 
butter-fat  was  handled  in  September  than 
in  August. 


The  first  shipment  of  cream  from 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  made  this 
fall.  The  prices  were  32c.  per  quart  with 
50%  butter-fat.  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  some  50,000  cows  that  produced  last 
year  466,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  2,507,000 
lbs.  of  cheese.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
800  gallons  of  cream  are  shipped  daily 
from  Canada  across  the  American  border. 
The  large  shipments  of  cream  have  kept 
up  the  price  of  butter  in  the  Canadian 
market.  Fresh  butter  has  been  selling 
at  25c.  to  28c.  a  pound,  which  is  a  big 
price  in  Canada. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


J.  W.  McCord,  of  Hanford,  recently 
shipped  three  Doroc  hogs  to  Williams, 
Colusa  county. 

It  is  reported  that  80  head  of  cattle 
are  starving  to  death  in  the  Alpaugh 
section  near  Porterville.  The  grass  is 
very  short  in  that  district. 

G.  Hall,  of  San  Francisco,  recently  pur- 
chased 640  acres  of  land  near  Live  Oak, 
Sutter  county,  from  William  Mould.  Mr. 
Hall  intends  raising  live  stock  on  this 
pi  a  re. 

The  Chimeneas  Rancho,  consisting  of 
20,000  acres  of  grazing  land  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  has  been  sold  to  George 
L.  Hart,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  $100,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  cattle  ranges  in 
that  section. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Glide,  of  Sacramento,  re- 
cently bought  the  M.  S.  Curry  ranch  of 
1000  acres  near  Dixon.  Mrs.  Gilde  in- 
tends planting  it  to  alfalfa  and  other 
feeds  for  her  famous  herd  of  Short  horn 
cattle. 

Nevada  sheep  are  being  driven  from 
Madeline  to  their  winter  range  in  the 
desert  country  of  Nevada. 

The  Cone  Ranch  Co.  of  Red  Bluff  re 
cently  sold  682  bags  of  fall  wool  to  E.  H. 
Tyron  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Imperial  county  Live  Stock  Inspec- 
tor has  refused  to  let  Riverside  cattle  go 
into  the  county  unless  they  have  been 
officially  inspected  by  the  county  veterina- 
rian of  Riverside. 

There  are  several  thousand  head  of 
beef  cattle  being  shipped  into  the  Impe- 
rial valley  from  Texas,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

E.  C.  Trefts,  of  Newman,  recently 
bought  several  hundred  head  of  "feed- 
ers" in  Arizona.  He  reports  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  cattle  in  that  section  at  the 
present  time. 

The  mutton  export  trade  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  has  doubled  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  1899,  760,000  lbs.  of 
mutton  were  shipped  out,  while  in  1910, 
1,400,000  lbs. 


CHARRED  BONES  FOR  HOGS. 

Charred  bones  are  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  feeds  for  hogs.  When  a  cow 
or  a  horse  on  the  farm  is  killed  or  does 


La  Fayette  Stock  Farm 

Lii  Fayetle,  Indiana 
•  >.   Couch  &  Son,  Proprietors 

New  Importation  of 

Percherons,  Belgians, 
Shires,  German  Coachers, 
Hackneys,  Stallions  and  Mares. 

If  you  want  ihe  best  we  have  them  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  guarantee  we  have  It  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  terms  and  most  reasonable 
prices  we  have  them  for  you. 

Pacific  Coast  Stables  at  the  California  State  Fair 
Grounds. 

Office:    Room  322  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cat. 
J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


F*ratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  °"  me  marKet 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — f  or  60  years  inconstant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 


PROTEIN  MAKES  BUTTER  FAT  AND  IS 
EASY  TO  GET 

Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal  contains  488  lbs.  per  ton. 
Wheat  Shorts  contain  244  lbs.  per  ton. 
Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal  costs  $40  per  ton. 
Wheat  Shorts  cost  $32  " 

The  quantity  of  Protein  In  one  ton  of  Shorts  costs  approximately  13  cents  per  lb. 

The  quantity  of  Protein  In  one  ton  of  Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal  costs  approximately  8  cents  per  lb. 

Prot.eln  determines  the  value.    Order  from 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS 

154  TOWNSEND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
mill,  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Kanch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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GREENBACK 


Powdered  caustic  Koda  and  Pure  Potash,  Heat  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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nut  die  from  some  contagious  disease, 
take  the  bones  and  burn  them  so  as  to 
destroy  all  animal  matter  in  them.  Then 
take  these  bones  and  crush  them  so  that 
they  are  in  small  enough  particles  to 
be  fed  with  other  feed.  It  is  surprising 
the  effect  this  mixture  will  have  on  the 
health  of  the  swine.  It  tones  up  the 
system  and  often  prevents  sows  from 
eating  their  young. 


DEMAND  FOR  DRAFT  HORSES. 


A  prominent  drayman  of  San  Francisco 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
Sacramento  valley.  He  was  scouring  this 
section  for  available  draft  horses,  and 
only  picked  up  one  on  the  entire  trip. 
The  farmers  needed  work  animals  more 
than  he  did;  in  fact,  many  of  them  were 
in  the  market  themselves  for  horses. 

The  demand  for  horses  is  increasing, 
due  to  the  large  number  of  small  farm- 
ers on  40  and  60-acre  tracts,  who  are  set- 
tling   here.      Where    formerly    a  large 


better  the  working  power  on  a  farm  the 
cheaper  and  taster  it  will  be  performed. 
A  good  example  of  scrub  horses  compel 
ing  with  better  bred  ones  was  recently 
seen  at  the  Spreckels  sugar  factory,  near 
Salinas,  where  beets  were  being  hauled 
to  the  factory.  Some  farmers  had  six- 
horse  teams  to  pull  identical  loads  which 
other  ranchers  handled  with  four  horses. 
The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  best  teams  were  owned 
and  driven  by  .laps,  who  are  quick  to 
see  the  economy  in  well  bred  working 
horses. 

In  choosing  a  draft  horse,  bone  is  one 
of  the  essential  qualifications  to  be  sought. 
Soundness  is  another,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  select  a  stallion  because  he  is 
sound.  He  must  possess,  besides  sound- 
ness, the  qualifications  of  bone,  size,  sub- 
stance, conformation  and  breed  type 
which  makes  great  horses. 

It  was  with  just  this  aim  in  view  that 
the  La  Fayette  Stock,  Farm,  with  head 
quarters  at  Sacramento,  sent  their  expert 


small  lumps  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
a  marble  in  different  parts  of  the  udder: 
one  large  lump  where  center  vein  en- 
ters the  udder.  She  continued  in  this 
condition  for  a  period  of  six  days  and 
then  gradually  came  back  to  her  milk, 
but  has  not  yet  regained  her  usual 
amount.  Seems  well  in  every  way  at 
present.  My  treatment  was  simply  doses 
of  physic  (salts  and  oil)  and  small  doses 
of  saltpetre.  My  method  of  feeding  is 
dry  hay  in  feed  rack  and  bran  at  milking 
time  twice  a  day.  Cows  are  kept  in  good, 
clean,  dry  corral  and  have  three  acres  of 
pasture  to  exercise  in.  Have  only  four- 
teen head  in  the  herd.  Hoping  you  can 
give  me  the  desired  information. — B.  E. 
L.,  Bakersfield. 

Dr.  Edw.  .1.  Creely  of  San  Francisco 
diagnoses  the  case  as  follows:  "This  cow 
was  affected  with  forage  poison,  the  na- 
ture of  which  I  am  not  able  to  designate 
owing  to  the  vague  symptoms  described. 
Your  treatment  (salts  and  oil)  was  good 
I  would  recommend  oil,  raw  linseed,  one 


ranch  plowed  with  a  traction  engine  or 
lised  gang-plows,  the  subdivision  of  this 
land  into  small  tracts  has  caused  each 
holder  to  buy  one  or  more  horses  to  take 
care  of  his  land.  The  small  farmer,  as 
a  general  rule,  cultivates  intensively  and 
he  soon  sees  the  need  of  good  horses, 
not  long  gangly  scrubs.  A  good  horse 
can  start  a  load  by  simply  leaning  against 
the  collar  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  straining  and  tugging  on  the  part  of 
the  scrub.  While  the  first  cost  of  a  good 
horse  is  more,  yet  ultimately  it  is  cheaper. 
A  good  horse  costs  no  more  to  feed  than 
a  poor  one. 

Most  of  our  good  native  mares  will  pro- 
duce creditable  colts  when  bred  to  a  pure 
bred  draft  stallion.  When  he  does  breed, 
however,  it  should  be  with  a  purpose. 
That  is,  if  the  object  is  delivery  horses, 
mate  horses  which  will  produce  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  big,  short-coupled 
farm  or  draft  horses  are  the  object,  pick 
your  best  mare  and  use  the  best  stallion, 
even  if  it  does  a  cost  a  few  dollars  more. 

On  account  of  the  preponderance  of 
scrub  stallions  over  the  State,  every  pro- 
gressive farmer  or  community  should 
buy  stallions  of  a  pronounced  standard  of 
excellence.  There  is  no  better  investment 
which  a  farmer  can  make,  because  the 


buyers  over  Europe  to  buy  the  best  in 
the  land.  They  have  many  excellent  draft 
horses  of  the  type  shown  in  the  picture, 
and  no  farmer  should  overlook  this  chance 
of  getting  a  stallion  of  standard  merit 
and  excellence. 


FORAGE  POISON 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  peculiar  case 
with  a  dairy  cow  which  has  puzzled  me 
very  much  and  I  will  describe  the  symp- 
toms and  condition  to  you,  and  if  you 
have  a  name  for  the  malady  and  a  rem- 
edy. I  should  like  to  hear  from  you 
through  your  valued  paper  at  your  earli- 
est convenience.  1  was  calling  on  a  neigh- 
boring dairyman  and  he  tells  me  he  has 
had  two  cases  similar  very  recently.  The 
case  is  as  follows: 

The  cow  was  a  heavy  milker,  giving 
better  than  five  gallons  per  day,  and  gave 
her  usual  amount  in  the  morning  and 
appeared  normal,  with  a  good  appetite. 
In  the  evening  at  milking  time  she  was 
feverish  and  refused  to  eat;  she  did  not 
give  over  one  quart  of  milk;  the  udder 
seemed  empty;  slight  running  off  at  the 
bowels.  The  following  morning  she  con- 
tinued feverish;  no  appetite;  udder  still 
empty,  but  milk  slightly  gargety,  with 


gallon,  the  next  time  any  of  your  cows 
show  similar  symptoms." 


BUTTER  SOLD  BY  WEIGHT. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  taken  up  the  ordinance  sug- 
gested by  the  wholesale  Dairy  Produce 
Kxchange  in  regard  to  selling  butter  by 
weight,  and  it  will  soon  be  a  law. 

This  new  law  provides  that  butter 
shall  no  longer  be  sold  by  the  square, 
but  exclusively  by  weight.  A  penalty  of 
from  $10  to  $100  and  a  five  to  fifty  days' 
jail  sentence  is  to»be  exacted  for  its  non 
observance  or  for  short  weighting.  The 
gist  of  the  proposed  law  is  in  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  to  cause  or  permit  to  be  sold 
or  offered  for  sale,  any  butter  in  prints 
or  packages,  or  otherwise  than  by  in 
terms  of  pounds,  or  ounces  or  for  a 
greater  weight  than  the  true  net.  weight 
thereof." 

Some  of  the  prominent  butter  commis- 
sion men  of  San  Francisco  predict  that 
this  will  eventually  have  the  effect  of 
stopping  butter  being  sent  into  San 
Francisco  in  small  squares  and  will  finally 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO.  j 


FREE 

Hook  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES.  (  AT  I  LK. 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAl 


AlFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  limits 
of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan.  Make 
one  payment  in  cash,  then  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  from  one-third  the  crop 
each  year.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
productivity  of  our  land  or  we  could  not 
make  this  proposition.  If  you  have  equal 
(jonfidence  in  yourself,  write  us  today  for 
particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.    8100  to  8125  per  acre. 

i  Send  thls  to  us) 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

I  Please  send  me  I:     •        on  your  Merced  Colony  | 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


•ause  butter  to  come  in  large  cuhes  in 
uniform  standard  pails.  They  weigh 
.ihout  04  lhs.  net  and  have  the  following 
dimensions.  12x12x1;:  inches. 


LAMENESS  IN  HORSES. 

Do  you  turn  your  horses  out  for  the 
winter?  If  so.  we  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  very  important  matter. 
Horses  which  have  heen  used  steadily  at 
work,  either  on  the  farm  or  road,  have 
quite  likely  got  some  strains  whereby 
lameness  or  enlargements  have  been 
caused.  Or  perhaps  new  life  is  needed 
to  be  infused  into  their  legs.  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam  applied  as  per  directions, 
just  as  you  are  turning  the  horse  out, 
will  be  of  great  benefit:  and  this  is  the 
time  when  it  can  be  used  very  success- 
fully. One  great  advantage  in  using  this 
remedy  is  that  after  it  is  applied  it  needs 
no  care  or  attention,  hut  does  its  work 
well  and  at  a  time  when  the  horse  is 
having  a  rest.  Of  course,  it  can  be  used 
with  equal  success  while  horses  are  in 
the  stable,  but  many  people  in  turning 
their  horses  out  would  use  Caustic  Balsam 
if  they  were  reminded  of  it,  and  this 
article  is  given  as  a  reminder. 


A  MILK-DRYING  PLANT  FOR 
FERNDALE. 


The  Central  Creamery  Company  of  San 
Francisco  is  erecting  a  milk-drying  plant 
at    Ferndale,    Humboldt  county. 

Only  the  freshest  milk  will  he  received 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  dry  milk.  No 
milk  of  fresh  cows  or  those  drying  up 
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will  be  received.  All  deliveries  must  be 
made  immediately  after  milking. 

Dried  milk  is  fresh  unskimmed  milk 
from  which  the  water  has  been  extracted 
and  the  solid  contents  of  the  milk  reduced 
to  dry  powder.  When  the  milk  reaches 
the  factory  it  is  immediately  pasteurized 
and  held  at  175°  F.  for  30  minutes  before 
drying. 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  TONS 
OF  MILK  FROM  AN  ACRE 
AND  A  HALF. 

J.  W.  Coppini  of  Bel  River  valley,  Hum- 
boldt county,  is  doing  something  which 
other  dairymen  can  measure  by.  He  has 
30  acres  of  land  which  furnishes  all  the 
feed  for  21  cows  and  six  to  sixteen  head 
of  young  stock,  and  he  publishes  his  rec- 
ord as  follows: 


Cow, 
No. 

1  .  . 

2  .  . 


4   

5   

6   

•»  

S   

9   

10   

11   

12  ...... 

13   

14   

15   

16   

17   

18   

19   

20   

21   

Total 


As  data  for  the  foregoing  table,  the 
milk  of  every  cow  was  weighed  and  re- 
corded at  each  milking  throughout  the 
year;  composite  samples  taken  for  four 
consecutive  milkings  at  the  middle  of 
every  month  and  accurately  tested,  the 
results  being  taken  as  the  average  test  of 
each  individual  cow  for  the  month.  This 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  milk  given 
by  each  cow  each  month  gave  the  amount 
of  butter-fat;  credit  was  in  turn  given  to 
each  cow  according  to  the  price  received 
from  the  creamery.  In  the  total  values  is 
also  included  80  per  cent  of  skimmed  milk 
at  the  creamery  price. 

Feed. — The  cows  were  pastured  the 
year  round,  as  is  the  general  custom  in 
this  valley.  No  cut  feeding  or  hand 
feeding  done,  with  the  exception  of  beets, 
carrots  and  hay  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months.  Besides  the  above  number 
there  was  kept  on  the  place  from  6  to  1(1 
head  of  young  stock  the  whole  year;  no 
feed  purchased. 

Breed. — The  herd  consists  of  four  regis- 
tered and  ten  graded  Jerseys  and  seven 
common  cows. 

Average. — Where  each  cow's  record  is 
separately  kept  the  average  is  of  little  or 
no  importance,  but  for  the  past  or  future 
reference  may  be  of  some  value.  While 
21  cows  are  included  in  the  herd  the 
whole  number  was  only  milked  for  the 
period  of  18  days.  Taking  ten  months  as 
the  average  period  of  lactation,  the  total 
number  of  days  in  milk  will  constitute 
about  the  average  lactation  period  of  20 
cows,  thus  averaging  as  follows:  Milk. 
7447  pounds;  test,  4.394;  butter-fat,  367V.. 
pounds;  $125.86  to  the  cow.  That  these 
figures  may  not  be  regarded  as  estimates 
or  guess  work  only,  I  hereby  quote  the 
creamery  figures  and  same  may  be  proven 
by  H.  C.  Samuels,  secretary  of  the  Inde- 


pendent Creamery  or  at  the  Central 
Creamery's  office,  Eureka,  Cal. 

Delivered  at  the  creamery,  146,693 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  7255.2  pounds 
butter-fat;  received  $115.39  for  skimmed 
milk;  total  $2506.25.  Allowing  for  the 
milk  used  to  feed  ten  calves  and  to  sup- 
ply the  house,  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
figures  will  underrun  the  creamery  fig- 
ures a  trifle. 


DISEASES  OF  COWS  IN  WINTER 
AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

(Continued  from  page  361.) 

it.  runs  around  in  frenzy.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  stupor,  and  the  cow  presses  its 
head  against  some  object.  Impaction  is 
often  caused  by  overfeeding  on  wet  grass, 
rank  hay,  and  smutty  or  moldy  food. 


Pounds 

fat. 

Value. 

326.5 

$111.30 

441.4 

147.99 

308.0 

103.87 

396.0 

142.03 

257.4 

87.40 

415.1 

141.44 

369.2 

121.65 

372.3 

124.03 

227.2 

82.60 

367.8 

124.04 

256.3 

91.57 

390.0 

129.20 

396.6 

140.54 

470.1 

1 57.60 

350.5 

120.95 

360.0 

125.10 

430.3 

148.49 

350.9 

119.30 

305.8 

104.77 

386.6 

132.27 

171.0 

61.15 

7,349.0 

$2,517.29 

In  cases  of  fermentation  where  gases 
form  in  the  stomach,  drench  through  the 
mouth  with  a  solution  made  up  of 
pounds  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts  mixed 
in  two  quarts  of  warm  water. 

Forage  Poison. — The  treatment  for  this 
ailment  is  given  in  another  part  of  the 
Rural  Press. 

Mii.k  Fever. — This  disease  never  hap- 
pens with  the  first  calf,  rarely  with  the 
second,  but  is  quite  common  with  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  calves.  This 
disease  is  brought  on  by  overfeeding,  and 
the  supply  should  be  cut  down  the  minute 
milk  fever  appears.  The  most  common 
symptoms  are  paralysis,  the  cow  cannot 
urinate  and  the  head  is  turned  so  that 
the  nose  rests  against  the  shoulder. 

The  cure  is  very  simple.  The  udder  is 
inflated  with  air  by  means  of  a  bicycle 
pump.  A  milking  tube  is  inserted  in  the 
teat  and  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  is 
easily  filled  with  air.  By  slapping  and 
kneading  the  udder  more  air  can  be 
forced  into  it.  After  each  quarter  is 
filled  with  air,  wide  bands  of  (-loth  or 
tape  are  bound  around  the  teats  to  pre- 
vent the  air  escaping.  The  air  in  the 
congested  udder  drives  the  blood  back  to 
the  brain  and  relief  is  effected. 

Dairymen  should  never'  drench  cows 
suffering  from  milk  fever  with  liquid 
medicines,  because  there  is  a  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutiorr  or  swallowing, 
so  that  when  the  drenches  are  forced 
down  the  throat  they  go  into  the  lungs 
instead  of  the  stomach  and  cause  pneu- 
monia, which  is  usually  fatal.  Also 
never  use  an  oil  purge  in  milk  fever,  such 
as  linseed  oil,  as  it  sets  up  pneumonia. 

When  the  teats  are  bandaged  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  in  them  they 
should  not  be  bound  too  tight,  as  it  will 
shut  off  the  circulation  of  blood  and  cause 
the  teat  to  slough  off, 


The  Poultry  yard. 


AN  OPINION  UPON  AN  IMPOR- 
TANT QUESTION. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James, 

From  one  of  our  readers  in  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  comes  the  following  letter: 

"I  am  about  to  establish  a  utility  poul- 
try ranch  for  eggs  and  table  fowls,  and 
I  shorrld  value  it  much  if  you  would  give 
me  your  advice  upon  some  points.  While 
of  limited  means,  I  recognize  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  employ  a  practical 
and  experienced  assistant;  but  prelimi- 
nary to  that,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  in  your-  judgment  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  equipment,  the  strain 
or  breed  of  fowls  most  profitable,  and 
how  to  proceed  to  put  most  quickly  such 
a  place  upon  a  paying  basis.  I  have 
twenty  acres  of  suitable  land  for  my 
purpose,  but  no  equipment  on  it.  Shall 
probably  have  less  than  $1000  in  cash 
when  I  get  ready  to  em  nark  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  will  look  to  it  for  my  living 
and  that  of  my  family.  If  out  of  your 
experience  you  will  place  yourself  in  re- 
position and  advise  me  I  will  esteem  it 
a  very  great  favor,  and  trust  to  your 
forbearance  to  do  so." — H.  S.  K. 

While  fhis  enquirer  has  put  the  most 
important  question  that  confronts  one  in 
starting  in  poultry  as  a  business,  he  has 
not  given  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  his 
equipment  for  tackling  the  proposition. 
However,  we  will  assume  that  after  he 
has  paid  for-  his  twenty  acres,  together 
with  dwelling,  outbuildings,  etc.,  that  go 
to  make  up  an  ordinary  homestead,  he 
will  have  something  less  than  $1000  to 
devote  to  stock  and  equipment  for  a 
poultry  plant,  and  also  upon  which  him- 
self and  family  must  live  until  such  a 
time  as  the  poultry  business  shall  rret 
an  income  for  that  purpose.  Further- 
more, he  expects  to  pay  the  salary  ot 
an  "experienced  assistant"  out  of  said 
amount  of  cash.  In  our  opinion  it  can- 
not be  done;  that  is,  speaking  in  a  gen- 
eral way.    There  may  be  circumstances 


which  would  give  a.  more  sunny  aspect 
to  the  matter.  The  size  of  the  family, 
the  helpfulness  of  its  members,  and  the 
general  industry,  economy  and  practical 
sense  of  the  household,  all  have  a  might. v 
strong  bearing  on  results..  As  a  starter, 
his  idea  of  hiring  an  expert  assistant  is 
not  practical.  We  may  get  hints,  opin- 
ions and  examples  from  others,  but  ex- 
perience we  must  get  for  ourselves,  and 
experience  is  the  stuff  we  must  have  to 
put  through  all  such  undertakings.  The 
so-called  poultry  expert  has  run  many 
poultry  ventures  with  more  capital  to 
float  them  than  this  one  has,  upon  the 
shoals.  Even  the  established  and  suc- 
cessful commercial  poultry  plants  hire 
little  help,  and  the  proprietors  of  such 
agree  that  efficient  help  eats  too  deeply 
into  the  profits  and  that  the  secret  o. 
large  profits  is  to  so  systematize  and 
economize  the  factor  of  labor  that  little 
outside  help  is  required,  even  upon  large 
poultry  ranches. 

THE  POULTRYMAN'S  BEST  ASSISTANT  IS  HIS 
WIPE, 

To  the  poultryman  starting  on  a  small 
capital  with  a  family  to  support  the  as- 
sistance of  his  wife  is  indispensable,  In 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  the  chicks 
and  the  small  details  of  the  work — so 
large  in  results — a  woman  is  away  ahead 
of  a  mere  man.  One  of  our  experienced 
California  poultrymen  declares  that  hall 
the  successful  poultrymen  in  the  State 
owe  their  success  to  their  wives,  and 
we  affirm  that  this  is  no  exaggeration. 
Pretty  hard  on  the  wives,  you  say?  Per- 
haps. Yet  there  are  compensations.  To 
the  normal  woman  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  the  work,  and  interest  is  the 
great  stimulant  that  makes  light  the 
heaviest  labor. 

MAKE  THE  START  WITH  DAY-OLD  CHICKS. 

Go  slow  and  go  it  alone.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  season  to  buy  cheap  two-year-old 
hens,  and  while  young  laying  fowls  would 
be  fine,  good  stock  of  that  kind  is  un- 
obtainable unless  one  pays  a  price  that 
leaves  no  margin  for  profit.  The  first 
season,  at  least,  buy  day-old  chicks. 

Place  your  order  now,  with  required 
deposit,   for  1000  or   less  utility  White 
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Including  Lapping  for  Joints 
REMARKABLE  QUALITY 


FREE  SAMPLE  OF  THE 


CENTURY  GUARANTEED  READY 

ROOFING  Is  better  than  any  other  kind 
ihu  usualiy  retailed  at  *3  to  $3.50. 
It  will  wear  longer  and  is  cheaper  than 
shingles.  It  is  perfectly  airtight  and  prac- 
tically fireproof.  Can  be  applied  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  ability.  It  is  full  36  inches  wide 
and  fully  guaranteed. 
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CENTURY  READY 
FELT  ROOFING 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  is  made  from  selected  long  fiber 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  waterproof  composition, 
making  a  solid,  flexible  fabric,  absolutely  waterproof.  It  will 
outwear  tin,  tar,  gravel,  or  any  other  roofing,  and  costs  less  to 
buy  and  put  on. 
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Thick- 
ness 

36-Inch  Wide 
Covering 

Square 
Feet  in  Koll 

Price. 
Per  Roll 

9BIOO 
9B  f  02 
98  I  04 
9B  1  06 
9B  1  08 

K-ply 

1-  ply 

2-  ply 

3-  ply 

4-  ply 

100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 

108 
108 
108 
108 
108 

$I.IO 
1  .35 
1  .65 
2.25 
2.75 

Above  prices  include  headed  galvanized  nails,  cement,  etc. 
FREE  °UR  BIG  B00K  contain3a  ful1  'ineof  roofing,  roof  coating. 
■  building  paper,  plaster-board,  corrugated  sheet  iron,  etc., 

and  everything  known  as  merchandise,  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
This  book  will  save  you  many  dollars.    SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

HARLOW-BRICCA  CO.,  Inc. 

The  Latest  and  Only  Exclusive  Mall  Order  House  In  the  West. 
24.26-28-30  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

(Please  mention  this  publication  when  you  write) 
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Leghorn  chicks;  200  to  be  delivered  in 
February,  500  in  March,  and  300  in  April. 
Deal  with  the  hatchery  nearest  vour  home 
that  has  established  a  reputation  for  fur- 
nishing chicks  of  stamina  that  have  been 
well  hatched  and  properly  shipped. 

The  equipment  you  will  need  at  the 
start  is  a  good  brooder  house  supplied 
with  good  brooders.  While  the  best 
brooder  is  one  heated  by  upward  cur- 
rents of  warm  air,  the  piped  brooder  is 
cheaper  and  less  work.  By  having  the 
pipe  high  up  above  the  chicks  with  a 
burlap  mat  beneath  to  better  distribute 
the  heat  over  the  chicks,  and  by  keep- 
ing a  regular  high  temperature  under 
the  pipes  with  the  front  of  the  brooder 
always  wide  open  to  the  cool,  fresh  air, 
this  style  of  brooder  will  give  good  re- 
sults. See  that  your  brooder  house  is 
rat-proof,  well  vent.^ated  but  not  drafty; 
and  with  windows  facing  south  or  a  little 
east  of  south.  You  will  need  small  in- 
side runways,  kept  well  sanded,  opening 
into  outer  runways  of  light,  mellow  soil 
or  sand.  All  this  must  be  made  ready 
before  your  first  shipment  of  chicks  ar 
rive. 

Your  second  equipment  needed  will  be 
colony  houses  distributed  over  the  land 
alotted  to  your  chicks.  These  should  be 
rat-proof  and  perfectly  tight  on  all  sides 
except  the  end  or  side  away  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds  which  should  be  partly 
open  and  protected  by  inch  mesh  wire. 
The  chicks  should  be  graded  as  to  age, 
sex  and  condition,  into  colonies  of  some 
fifty  each  and  moved  into  the  colony 
houses  at  about  eight  weeks  of  age  after 
they  have  been  taught  to  perch  in  the 
brooder  house.  These  colony  houses 
should  be  made  large  enough  so  that  for 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY.  Cat. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  ('.old  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  live  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  S  min.  walk 
from  depot. 

ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eggs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keep* 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


THE  ARENBERG  BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  d.  iails. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petalana,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
Bplendld  table  fowl.  Eggs 
$1  per  sitting,  S6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

'"$J.  AjJf.-*  W.  L.  SALES, 

*  PKTALUMA,  CAL 


at  least  the  first  year  they  will  answer 
for  the  mature  birds.  From  1000  good 
chicks  you  should  be  sure  of  400  fine  pul- 
lets, the  oldest  of  which  should  begin 
to  "make  good"  in  August,  the  second 
shipment  in  September,  and  the  third  in 
October.  Thus  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, the  golden  months  of  the  egg  har- 
vest, your  pullets  should  be  averaging 
fifteen  or  twenty  dozen  eggs  per  day. 
The  weekly  check  for  these,  together  with 
the  money  which  you  will  have  gathered 
in  the  sale  of  some  400  broilers,  will 
make  things  begin  to  move  up  on  your 
poultry  ranch. 

In  the  meantime,  even  before  the  thicks 
arrive,  you  will  be  getting  your  orchard, 
garden,  alfalfa  and  grain  acreage  started, 
so  that  you  shall  have  plenty  of  green 
feed  and  vegetables  to  feed  the  fowls 
and  the  four  footed  stock  in  the  shape 
of  a  cow  or  two  and  some  pigs.  In  fact, 
with  that  much  land,  if  it  is  all  fit  for 
cultivation  and  under  irrigation,  you 
should  have  an  abundance  of  green  feed 
and  grain  for  a  fine  bunch  of  stock  in 
addition  to  some  2000  laying  fowls.  Thus 
in  a  few  years  you  could  have  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  hogs — a  combination  that  would 
prove  a  sure  winner. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Best  to  Sell  the  Cockerels  at  the 
Earliest  Marketable  Age. — The  Maine 
Experiment  Station,  in  one  of  its  earlier 
bulletins,  gives  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment to  determine  the  number  of  pounds 
of  grain  required  to  produce  one  pound 
of  grain  in  fattening  cockerels,  compar- 
ing (1)  the  effect  of  housing,  (2)  the 
effect  of  age,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  skim 
milk.  The  grain  mixture  used  in  these 
series  of  experiments  was  the  same,  con- 
sisting of  100  pounds  of  cornmeal,  100 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  and  40  pounds 
meat  meal.  This  was  fed  as  a  porridge 
thick  enough  to  drop  but  not  to  run 
from  a  spoon.  In  comparing  cockerels 
kept  in  fattening  crates  with  a  floor  space 
of  16x23  inches  for  each  four  birds  with 
those  kept  in  small  houses  9x11  feet  in 
size  and  yard  20  feet  for  each  20  cock- 
erels, as  results  of  experiments  with  286 
birds,  it  was  found  that  on  the  average 
7.9  pounds  of  grain  were  required  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  grain  in  the  case  of 
the  cockerels  kept  in  the  crates,  and  only 
5.9  pounds  in  the  case  of  those  kept  in 
small  houses  and  yards. 

Conclusions  prom  the  Experiments. — 
( 1 )  As  great  gains  are  made  more  cheap- 
ly and  easily  when  the  chickens  are  put 
into  small  houses  and  yards  as  when  they 
are  fed  in  small  lots  in  lattice  coops  just 
large  enough  to  hold  them.  (2)  Four 
weeks  is  about  the  limit  of  profitable 
feeding,  both  individually  and  in  flocks. 
(3)  Chickens  gain  faster  while  young. 
Birds  that  are  from  150  to  175  days  old 
have  uniformly  given  comparatively  small 
gains.  (4)  The  practice  of  successful 
poultrymen  selling  chickens  at  the  earli- 
est marketable  age  is  well  founded.  The 
spring  chicken  sold  at  Thanksgiving 
time  is  an  expensive  product. 


Average  Profits  from  a  Small  Poul- 
try and  Fruit  Ranch. — In  the  Petaluma 
Poultry  Journal,  Mr.  William  Harris,  one 
of  the  successful  poultrymen  of  Petaluma, 
and  one  who  has  become  notable  for  his 
good  work  in  organizing  the  co-operative 
marketing  association  among  the  poul- 
trymen of  that  section,  has  given  some 
interesting  figures  and  facts  from  his  six 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

from  a.  y.  p  winners. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  live  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hay  ward  Mil)  at  the  junction  ol  the  Llvermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 


years'  experience  in  agriculture. 

"Six  years  ago  this  winter,"  he  writes, 
"wishing  to  get  away  from  the  hustle, 
bustle  and  discomforts  of  city  life,  with 
its  strikes,  lockouts  and  general  industrial 
and  commercial  ferment  and  all-round 
cussedness,  I  began  looking  around  for 
some  means  of  making  a  living  in  peace 
and  quietness.  Born  and  raised  on  a 
farm.  I  had  at  the  age  of  about  15  drifted 
into  the  city,  as  thousands  of  our  young 
folks  are  doing  today,  lured  on  by  the 
glare  and  artificiality  of  city  life.  Fif- 
teen years  of  city  life — that  is,  the  city 
life  of  a  mechanic — having  satisfied  me 
that  'all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  I  came 
back  to  the  soil  and  began  all  over  again. 
A  small  ranch  of  about  seven  acres  close 
to  town  caught  my  eye  because,  in  case 
I  could  not  make  it  pay,  I  could  sell  off 
the  stock  and  find  employment  in  town. 
So  far,  however,  I  have  not  found  it  nec- 
essary to  do  so,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show.  The  place  represents  an  or- 
iginal investment,  six  years  ago,  of  $7000. 
To  this  is  added  six  years  of  the  efforts 
of  an  individual  broad  across  the  should- 
ers and  narrow  across  the  forehead,  but 
not  necessarily  a  quitter." 

From  the  table  of  figures  for  the  six 
years  giving  the  yearly  gross  income,  ex- 
pense, and  net  income,  we  find  the  aver- 
age yearly  gross  income  to  be  $4035.26; 
expense,  $2396.15;  net  income,  $1640.10. 
In  addition  to  its  proceeds,  the  property 
has  increased  some  $3000  in  value.  The 
minimum  net  income  from  the  property- 
was  produced  the  first  year  and  was  only 
$490;  the  maximum  net  income  was 
$2638.34  in  1907.  Mr.  Harris  explains 
that  the  "gross  income"  represents  the 
total  received  from  the  sales  of  all  kinds 
of  produce;  the  "expense"  includes  all 
necessary  expenses  to  run  the  ranch,  such 
as  feed,  repairs  and  upkeep  of  plant,  ex- 
tensions, upkeep  of  stock,  improvements 
on  ranch,  such  as  new  fences,  houses, 
tools,  etc.;  in  fact,  everything  except 
housekeeping  expenses  and  interest  on 
capital.  Also  that  the  land  is  all  in  or- 
chard, apples,  cherries,  pears  and  plums, 
the  sale  of  fruit  bringing  a  net  income 
of  $750  a  year,  the  balance  being  made 
by  the  fowls,  the  stock  of  poultry  consist- 
ing of  1200  to  1500  laying  hens  of  the 
White  Leghorn  type  native  to  Petaluma. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harris  says: 

"You  will  observe  that  we  have  found 
no  'get-rich-quick'  scheme,  but  it  offers 
fair  reward  to  the  ordinary  man  with  no 
particular  ambition  to  be  a  millionaire. 
There  are  probably  many  in  the  poultry 
business  who  have  done  better,  many  who 
have  done  just  about  as  well,  and  many 
who  have  failed  to  make  it  pay  so  far. 
It  is  to  these  last  that  I  hope  this  ar- 
ticle will  be  of  value.  The  man  strug- 
gling with  an  everlasting  deficit  is  apt 
to  think  that  the  fault  is  with  the  busi- 
ness and  not  with  himself,  and  so  fails 
to  put  forth  his  best  efforts.  There  is 
noting  here  to  boast  about.  The  place 
is  not  for  sale.  I  lay  bare  my  private 
affairs  to  show  what  is  possible  in  the 
poultry  business  as  one  man  has  found 
it.  We  have  made  mistakes,  have  lost 
thousands  of  little  chicks,  and  the  loss 
by  death  of  the  mature  stock  will  run 
from  150  to  250  hens  per  year.  I  tried 
the  dry  feed  method  for  one  year  at  a 
cost  of  $300  to  $400  a  year  in  decreased 
egg  yield.  But  once  is  enough  to  make 
such  mistakes.  Figures  spread  over  a 
long  time  are  of  more  value  than  those 
spread  over  a  few  months  or  only  one  or 
two  years.  Very  few  businesses  can  be 
made  to  pay  from  the  start  and  all  the 
time.  We  may  not  equal  this  record  the 
next  six  years.  And  we  may  do  better, 
because  experience  is  just  as  valuable 
here  as  in  any  other  business.  So  far 
we  have  found  it  a  business  that  no  self- 
respecting  man  who  likes  to  pay  his  way 
and  do  what  is  right  need  be  ashamed  of." 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Arrow  and  the  Song. 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air; 
It  fell  to  the  earth,  I  know  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air; 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

— Longfellow. 


Two  Love  Stories. 


When  Colonel  John  Bolders  retired  to 
Bedford  on  half  pay  he  naturally  took 
with  him  his  three  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions. 

These  were  a  son  called  Tom,  a  prize 
bulldog  called  Chutney,  and  a  temper 
called  snappy. 

The  house  he  occupied  in  De  Parys 
avenue  was  semi  detached,  his  neighbor 
being  a  widow  some  fifteen  years  younger 
than  himself.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
Colonel's  arrival  he  went  out,  accompa- 
nied by  his  little  son  and  Chutney  to 
inspect  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  After  a  brisk  march  round,  the 
old  soldier's  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and 
he  finished  his  cigar  on  a  bench  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn. 

The  boy,  however,  continued  to  play 
about  until  he  presently  found  himself 
opposite  a  break  in  the  hedge,  through 
which  he  could  look  into  the  next  gar- 
den. 

Scarcely  five  yards  away  from  him  he 
saw  a  little  girl  of  about  the  same  age 
as  himself,  sitting  upon  a  basket  chair. 
To  his  intense  surprise  she  suddenly 
began  to  call  out  in  a  very  persuasive 
voice:  "Tom!  Tom!  Come  here;  I 
want  you!" 

The  boy  stood  hesitating  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  could  scarcely  have  seen  him, 
for  her  chair  faced  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and,  besides,  he  had  only  that 
moment  appeared  at  the  gap  in  the 
hedge.  But  he  had  heard  his  name  dis- 
tinctly, so  he  passed  into  the  other  gar- 
den and  walked  toward  the  girl.  She 
turned  as  he  approached. 

"You  called  for  me?" 

She  shook  her  pretty  little  head  silent- 
ly, too'  shy  to  speak. 

"Oh,  but  you  did!  I  heard  you  dis- 
tinctly," cried  the  boy. 

"I  only  called  for  Tom." 

"Well,  I'm  him." 

"That  doesn't  sound  right,"  she  an- 
swered gravely.  "You  shouldn't  say  'I'm 
him';  you  should  say  'that's  me.'" 

"But  you  can't  be  him  and  me  as  well." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  it's  this  way.  Now  listen  very 
closely,  please;  and  don't  wriggle.  I 
called  him,  and  him's  Tom,  and  me's  I; 
and  I'm  Eileen;  and  you're  not  either 
of  us,"  she  added  triumphantly. 

"Yes,  I  am;  I'm  Tom,"  he  protested. 

"Is  that  your  name?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  I  see  now.  But  I  was  calling 
our  cat.  See,  there  he  is  going  down  the 
path." 

The  boy  turned  round  again  and  saw 
a  magnificent  Persian  cat  treading  his 
way  daintily  down  the  garden.  A  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  occurred  to  him. 

"Don't  let  him  go  through  into  our 
garden."  he  cried.  "Chutney  would  kill 
him  straight  off." 

"I  don't  know  Chutney." 

"He's  dad's  bulldog." 

"Well,  he  musn't!"    And  the  child's 
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lips  began  to  quiver,  "and  you're  not  a 
nice  boy  at  all.  Here's  mother  coming; 
I'll  tell  her  I  mustn't  play  with  you." 

Tom  stood  irresolute  as  the  girl  ran 
to  meet  her  mother.  And  while  matters 
were  at  this  stage  there  was  a  sudden 
hoarse  growl  from  Chutney,  followed  by 
a  snarl  from  the  Persian,  and  then  the 
latter  raced  along  the  garden  path  into 
the  house,  followed  by  the  ungainly  form 
of  the  bulldog. 

The  lady  who  had  just  come  out  caught 
her  daughter  up  in  her  arms  and  fol- 
lowed the  two  animals  into  the  house. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonel  had  been 
aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  combat,  and 
now  found  his  way  through  the  gap  in 
the  hedg?  into  his  neighbor's  garden. 

"Tom,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
What's  the  matter?  Who's  hurting 
Chutney?" 

The  question  was  answered  automat- 
ically, for  the  bulldog  presently  appeared 
in  the  kitchen  porch,  whence  he  ambled 
sideways  toward  his  master.  He  was 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  a 
servant  girl  who  carried  a  broomstick, 
and  looked  as  though  "she  would  had 
she  dared." 

"The  hugliest  hanimal  I  hevev  set 
heyes  upon,"  she  cried.  "Folks  as  keeps 
bulldogs  needs  keepin'  theirselves."  And 
she  nodded  to  her  own  mysterious 
thoughts.  "Straight  weskits  for  man 
and  beast  and  no  questions  harsked,"  she 
muttered,  and  then  with  a  sudden  glance 
at  the  indignant  Colonel:  "Was  you 
pleased  to  hown  this  luvly  dog,  sir?" 

"Pleased  and  proud,"  snapped  the  old 
soldier.  "Have  you  any  message  to  de- 
liver to  me.  If  so,  deliver  it  and  go 
away." 

What  she  would  have  said  to  this  ter- 
rific insult  cannot  even  be  imagined,  for 
at  this  moment  Mrs.  Howard  herself  re- 
appeared and  bade  Jane  return  to  the 
house.  The  Colonel  was  already  hatless, 
so  he  bowed  profoundly  and  then  took 
the  war  right  into  the  enemy's  country, 
according  to  his  habit. 

"I  regret  exceedingly  madam,"  he  be- 
gan, "that  your  people  should  have  been 
allowed  to  plague  and  ill  treat  my  poor 
dog  as  they  have  done.  A  poor,  timid, 
mild,  inoffensive  animal  that  wouldn't 
hurt  anybody." 

"After  it  had  eaten  them,"  retorted  the 
lady  with  some  warmth.  "Your  dog 
should  be  kept  under  better  control,  sir. 
It  is  dangerous,  especially  where  there 
are  children." 

"You  are  mistaken  there,  indeed.  It 
wouldn't  hurt  a  child  for  anything." 

"You  must  allow  me  to  believe  my  own 
eyes,  sir.  Eileen,  come  indoors  at  once 
and  please  remember  you  are  not  to  play 
with  that  little  boy  any  more." 

One  evening  the  Colonel  took  a  turn 
in  the  garden  just  after  sunset.  As  he 
sauntered  quietly  down  the  path  he  took 
out  a  cigar  and  proceeded  to  cut  it.  At 
the  same  moment  he  heard  the  sound 
of  voices  whispering.  He  stopped  sud- 
denly and  silently,  his  first  thought  be- 
ing that  burglars  were  hiding,  waiting 
till  the  early  morning  before  <hey  com- 
menced operations. 

"Only  a  few  years  more,"  whispered 
Burglar  No.  1,  "and  then  we  shall  be 
old  enough  to  marry,  and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  they  think,  because  we  shall 
be  so  happy  together." 

"I  hope  so,"  whispered  Burglar  No.  2, 
"but  you  can  please  yourself,  anyway, 
because  you're  a  man,  Tom,  and  men  al 
ways  have  their  own  way.  I've  heard 
nurse  say  so,  and  she  said  it  killed  pa, 
because  he'd  have  lived  longer  if  they'd 
conterdicted  him  offener." 

The  Colonel  crept  away  with  a  grim 
smile  lurking  about  his  grizzled  mus- 
tache. And  just  as  he  got  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance he  heard  the  voice  of  Jane  calling 
in  the  sweet  accents  of  Cockaigne: 


"Miss  Heileen!  Miss  Heileen!  Come 
here  at  once?  Where  have  you  been,  you 
naughty  child?" 

"I've  been  talking  to  Tom  ever  so 
long,"  said  the  child,  happily,  "and  he's 
such  a  nice  boy,  and  we're  going  to 
make  mother  and  Tom's  father  be  friends 
and  then  we're  going  to  be  married.  And 
they  won't  be  lonely,  becos  we're  going 
to  live  in  Tom's  house  and  his  father 
will  come  and  take  care  of  mother,  and 
we'll  go  and  see  tnem  quite  often,  you 
know." 

On  the  following  evening,  when  the 
Colonel  returned  from  his  customary 
stroll,  he  inquired  whether  Tom  had  gone 
to  bed.  The  servant  to  whom  he  spoke 
appeared  rather  surprised,  but  said  that 
the  boy  had  gone  out  about  an  hour  pre- 
viously, and  had  'eft  a  note  for  his  father 
in  the  drawing  room. 

The  Colonel  hurried  along  the  hall  and 
soon  obtained  the  important  document. 
It  was  written  in  a  very  straggling  fash- 
ion, witn  sundry  blots  and  smudges,  but 
the  boy  told  his  tale  with  commendable 
brevity. 

"Dere  Dad,"  he  wrote,  "I'm  running 
away  with  Ileen  becos  we  are  both  mis- 
erable, and  we  are  going  to  be  married, 
and  Please  excuse  haste.  Your  loving 
son,  TOM." 

When  the  Colonel  read  this  letter  twice 
over,  he  put  it  into  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Howard,  and  desired  that 
it  might  be  delivered  to  her  at  once. 

Then  he  set  off  to  find  tne  truants, 
which  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  for 
there  were  several  streets,  along  any  of 
which  they  might  have  gone. 

He  soon  reached  the  embankment,  and 
here  a  fresh  terror  gripped  his  heart. 
He  glanced  swiftly  along  the  course  of 
the  river. 

With  this  new  source  of  anxiety,  he 
turned  hesitatingly  from  right  to  left. 
Then  he  decided  to  cross  the  river  and 
search  the  meadows  on  the  other  side. 
But  this  time  he  felt  hopeless  from  the 
first,  for  the  runaways  were  not  likely 
to  have  come  to  such  an  open  place. 

The  rain  was  still  pouring  down  as  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  bandstand,  but 
what  cared  he?  There  before  'him  were 
the  two  children.  Tom  sat  propped  up 
against  the  side  of  the  stand  with  the 
girl's  head  resting  upon  his  knee.  She 
had  evidently  fallen  asleep  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  he  had  taken  off  his  little  Eton 
jacket  and  laid  it  over  her  shoulders  to 
shelter  her  from  the  driving  rain. 

The  Colonel  cleared  his  throat  gruffly 
as  he  approached. 

"Tom!  '  he  growled,  and  then  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner,  "stand  up,  my 
boy,  and  put  on  your  coat.  I'll  carry 
Eileen." 

The  boy  arose  and  trotted  home  by 
his  father's  side  in  silence.  Even  when 
they  reached  the  High  street  and  were 
joined  by  Mrs.  Howard  and  Jane,  he 
seemed  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
meeting.  And  as  for  Eileen,  she  slept 
soundly  until  the  following  morning, 
when  she  awakened  in  her  own  cot. 

Tom's  unusual  silence  was  explained 
the  next  morning.  He  awakened  with  a 
severe  cold,  which  threatened  to  turn 
into  pneumonia.  The  doctor  shook  his 
head  very  seriously,  gave  careful  In- 
structions to  the  housekeeper,  and  went 
his  way,  after  promising  to  call  again 
later  in  the  morning. 

Meantime  the  boy  called  unceasingly 
for  his  little  playmate,  until  the  Colonel 
at  last  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  pride,  and 
to  ask  if  she  might  come  in. 

He  rang  the  bell  with  some  misgiving, 
for  the  errand  he  came  upon  was  not 
much  to  his  liking. 

"Is  Mrs.  Howard  in?" 

"No,  sir;  she  went  out  only  half  a  min- 
ute ago;  said  she'd  be  some  time." 

The  Colonel  groaned  audibly. 


Tool  Cabinets 

A  boxful  of  tools— good  tools— just  the  kind  you  would  select  were 
you  an  expert  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker.  That's  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinet.  In  fact  these  are  the  only  tool 
cabinets  made  containing  a  complete  set  of  tools  under  one  trade  mark 
and  guarantee,  and  it's  a  real  guarantee— a  fair  and  square  guarantee- 
one  that  refunds  your  money  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 

Every  tool  has  a  place  of  its  own  and  it's  there  for  service.  Whatever 
the  tool— however  hard  the  work— you  won't  be  disappointed. 

Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  made  in  many  different  sizes,  Ihe 
prices  varying  with  the  number  and  kinds  of  tools  selected.  There's  the 
$8.50  size  containing  enough  tools  for  any  ordinary  job,  several  between 
this  and  $50.00  and  one  at  $125.00,  which  includes  work-bench,  vises,  etc. 
"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is 
Forgotten." — E-  C.  Simmons.       Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  our  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Cad. 


"Which  way  did  she  go?  Can  you  tell 
me?" 

"I  can't  sir;  she  left  the  house  by  the 
side  door." 

"Thank  you;  I'll  call  again." 

As  he  opened  the  bedroom  door  he 
found  to  his  surprise  that  his  son  was 
fast  asleep,  and  his  breathing  was  almost 
normal.  Some  one  rose  from  a  chair  by 
the  window,  some  one  whom  the  Colonel 
in  his  trouble  had  not  noticed  until  then. 

"I  have  taken  a  great  liberty,"  she 
whispered,  "but  your  boy  caught  his  ill- 
ness entirely  through  the  care  he  took 
of  my  little  girl,  and,  as  I  know  some- 
thing of  nursing  I  felt  bound  to  offer  my 
services,  at  any  rate." 

The  Colonel  grasped  her  outstretched 
hand,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  gesture 
that  sealed  their  reconciliation,  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

"I  have  been  to  your  house,"  he  whis- 
pered, "to  beg  forgiveness  for  my  rude- 
ness, and  to  ask  if  your  child  could  pay 
a  little  visit  to  Tom.  They're  so  fond 
of  each  other,  they've  quite  mapped  out 
their  lives  together." 

He  came  to  a  stop,  as  a  particular  por- 
tion of  the  plan  proposed  by  Eileen  oc- 
curred to  his  memory.  And  Mrs.  How- 
ard, looking  at  him,  blushed  suddenly 
and  turned  toward  the  sleeping  boy. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


The  husband  was  in  a  repentant  mood. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "if  I  have  ever 
given  you  any  unkind  words  I  take  them 
all  back." 

But  the  wife  was  wise  to  his  ways: 

'  That's  just  like  you,  John  Henry 
Hix,"  she  rejoined.  "You  want  them 
back  so  you  can  use  them  all  over  again." 
— Chicago  Neivs. 


I. BARN  WIRELESS  AND  R.  R.  TKI 
EfJRAPHY!  Shortage;  of  fully  10,000  o 
orators  on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  e 
tensive  "wireless"  developments;  we  o 
erate    under    direct    sup-',  vision    of  tel 

graph    officials    and    positively  pi  

students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  cat 
logue.  NAT'I.  TlOI.HCItAPH  INST..  Ci 
cinnatl,  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Dave 
port,  la.,  Columbus,  S.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 


Here   is  a  night- 
driver's  dash  lamp  which  is 
a  good  second  to  the  acetylene  light  of 
an    automobile — the    Liberty  Cold 
Blast  Dash  Lamp. 


liberty 
lanterns 


eoc 

to 
S3.50 


give  a  strong,  steady  light.  They  are  oil- 
tight  and  wind-proof.  The  bail  stays  in 
any  position.  The  burner  gives  perfect 
combustion,  and  the  wick 
can't  jar  down. 

Filled,  lighted  and  regu- 
lated without  removing 
globe.  Better  made  and 
more  convenient  than 
other  lanterns. 

"The  RecoHection  of 
Quality  Remains  Long 
After  the  Price  is 
Forgotten. " 

— E.  C  SIMMONS. 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  notat  yourdeal- 
er's,  write  us. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  2,  1910. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  still  declining  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  seems 
to  be  general  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  many 
of  the  shipping  sales  to  be  held  back  for 
further  drops.  Even  with  the  low  prices 
the  market  is  weak  and  dull.  According 
to  the  Sutter  County  Farmer  the  farmers 
are  being  offered  from  $1.35  to  $1.40  for 
their  wheat  in  the  fields.  The  farmers, 
however,  are  refusing  to  sell  at  these 
prices. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.62# 

Sonora    1.65    @  1.72'i. 

White  Australian    1.52  •o@1.62V-! 

Northern  Club    1.40  @1.50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.52  @1.62% 

Russian  Red    1.40  @1.50 

Turkey  Red    1.50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Although  there  has  been  a  large  ship 
ment  out  of  San  Francisco  to  foreign 
ports  the  barley  market  is  very  quiet. 
Of  late  there  has  developed  a  fairly  good 
demand  for  feed,  as  many  of  the  con- 
sumers are  stocking  up  for  their  winter 
supply.  From  X5  to  90  cents  is  being  paid 
for  barley  in  the  warehouses  of  Sutter 
county. 

Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.00  ©1.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   97 1  j fa  1 .00 

Common  Feed    90    ©  95 

Chevalier    1.30  @1.37'/i 

OATS. 

There  are  very  liberal  offerings  in  this 
department.  Many  of  the  farmers,  think 
ing  that  prices  will  not  get  much  higher 
in  the  next  month,  are  sending  this  stuff 
to  the  market.  There  has  been  especially 
good  demand  for  feed  oats  within  the  last 
week  and  it  looks  as  though  it  will  keep 
up  for  some  time,  as  people  are  putting 
in  their  winter  supplies. 

Red  Feed   $1.20  ©1.25 

Red  Seed    1.27',..©  1.36 

Gray    Nominal 

White   1.45  01.67% 

Black    1.30  @1.42'j 

CORN. 

There  has  been  a  decided  drop  in 
Egyptian  corn,  both  white  and  brown. 
This  is  due  to  the  large  arrivals  of  the 
new  crop  which  are  coming  into  the 
market,  It  is  expected  that  the  Egyptian 
corn  will  pick  up,  however,  after  this 
first  flurry  is  over.  Eastern  corns  are 
low  and  there  has  been  very  little  de- 
mand for  them,  it  being  only  in  a  hand 
to  mouth  fashion. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.37 1  -Cn  1.45 

Eastern   White    1.40  ©1.47'/'. 

Egyptian  White    1.45  ©1.50 

Brown    1.35  @1.42"_. 

RYE. 

The  rye  market  is  very  dull  with  prac- 
tically nothing  doing. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  very  sick,  to  use 
an  expression  of  the  commission  men. 
It  has  dropped  in  several  lines,  especially 
bayos,  cranberry,  large  white  and  pinks. 
On  account  of  the  heavy  crop  in  Michi- 
gan and  Texas  the  price  being  paid  for 
beans  has  fallen  off  considerably.  In- 
stead of  having  large  numbers  of  orders, 
as  is  usual  at  this  time,  the  commission 
men  all  report  hardly  enough  to  keep  any- 
one busy.  In  October  there  was  300,000 
sacks  of  beans  brought  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
some  135,000  sacks  on  hand.  Fifteen 
carloads  of  lima  beans  were  shipped  by 
the  Government  last  week  to  Panama; 
this,  coupled  with  other  large  Govern 
ment  orders,  has  materially  helped  the 
lima  situation.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
January  1  the  supply  of  limas  on  hand 
will  be  much  smaller  than  the  supply 
in  last  January.  Bayos  were  bringing 
$4.25  along  the  Sacramento  river.  This 
is  an  excellent  price  for  the  sacks  in  the 
field. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $4.00  @4.25 

Blackeyes    5150  ©5.75 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.25  @2.40 

Horse  Beans    1.75  <S>2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00  @3.25 

Large  Whites    2.75    ft  3.00 

Limas    4.25  ©4.35 

Pea    3.25  ©3.50 

Pink    3.85  ©4.00 

Red  Kidneys    4.50 


SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  shows  no  change,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  heavy  demand  for 
alfalfa  seed.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
acreage  planted  to  alfalfa  this  year  is 
double  that  of  last  year,  and  as  a  result 
the  call  for  this  seed  has  been  very  large. 

Alfalfa    19    ©20  c 

Rroomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4VGC 

Canary    3yL.@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5V£iC 

Hemp    3    ©  3>Ac 

MilleU    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5J4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75@3.75 

FLOUR. 

The  tendency  of  this  market  is  lower, 
with  the  exception  of  California  flours. 
All  the  other  brands  have  declined  sev- 
eral points. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    5.60  ©6.00 

Superfine    4.40  ©4.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  ©5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  hay  arrivals  have  been  very  heavy 
tnis  last  week  and  the  market  is  weak 
and  sluggish.  There  is  a  very  heavy  de- 
mand for  fancy  wheat  hay  in  light  bales 
and  tame  oat  hay.  Of  late  there  is  de- 
veloped a  fairly  good  call  for  the  low- 
price  stable  and  stock  hay.  The  ship- 
ping trade  continues  fairly  good,  espe- 
cially in  alfalfa.  The  arrivals  of  alfalfa 
hay  have  fallen  off  greatly,  as  the  late 
rains  have  materially  affected  the  last 
cuttings.  It  is  expected  that  alfalfa  hay 
will  take  a  big  jump  very  shortly.  It  is 
reported  in  some  of  the  country  sections 
that  the  hay  situation  is  much  stronger 
than  it  is  in  San  Francisco.  The  Hollis 
ter  Advance,  speaking  of  the  conditions 
in  that  locality,  says  a  large  hay  firm 
of  San  Francisco  recently  bought  several 
hundred  tons  of  hay  ranging  from  $8.00 
to  $.s.50,  clear  of  warehouse  charges.  An 
other  large  sale  in  that  section  was  by 
a  transfer  company,  which  bought  200 
tons  of  volunteer  hay  at  $9.25  a  ton. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00©  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50©  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00©  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00©13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00©  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

This  market  shows  no  change  and  a 
report  put  out  by  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  San  Francisco  shows  that  there 
are  only  26  tons  of  bran  on  hand  in  the 
warehouses.  This  is  a  very  good  criterion 
to  judge  the  bran  market  over  the  State, 
as  the  situation  is  the  same  in  every 
locality. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@31.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    36.00@37.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.5O@23.0O 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@32.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  receipts  of  vegetables  are  declin- 
ing as  the  winter  season  comes  on.  The 
demand  is  keeping  pace  with  the  arrivals, 
so  that  prices  are  showing  no  change. 
It  is  only  wnen  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
any  commodity  that  prices  take  a  jump. 
There  has  been  a  brightening  in  onions 
as  there  have  been  several  large  ship- 
ments sent  out.  Cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
have  been  much  stronger  than  they  were 
when  last  reported.  String  beans  and 
okra  also  show  an  improvement. 
Onions:    New  Yellow,  sack..       90©  1.05 

Garlic,  per  lb   2U.@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3©  7C 

Turnips,  per  sack   65©  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25©  50c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   40©  65c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60©  75c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00©  1.65 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3©  8c 

Cabbage    60©  80c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50©  2.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   :{0@  55c 

Carrots    65®  75c 

Okra,  per  box   so@  75c 

POTATOES. 

High-grade  Salinas  Burbanks  are  meet- 
ing with  a  hungry  market,  and  these 


tubers  are  cleared  off  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  market.  Inferior  stock,  how- 
ever, drags,  especially  the  river  varieties. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  in  fairly  good  demand, 
but  the  prices  are  not  very  good  on  ac- 
count of  large  arrivals  which  have  been 
coming  in  in  two  or  three  carloads  a  day. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$  1.45©  1.70 

River  Whites,  per  box   65©  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.90ft  2.15 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40©  1.45 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  arrivals  of  poultry  have  been  fall- 
ing off.  especially  from  California.  The 
Middle  Western  States,  however,  are  still 
sending  in  a  few  cars.  On  account  of 
the  game  coming  into  the  market,  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  demand 
for  poultry.  The  call  for  large  broilers, 
full  grown  young  roosters,  geese,  young 
ducks,  and  large  fat  hens  is  very  good. 
On  account  of  the  poultrymen  unloading 
their  old  hens,  as  they  do  not  wish  to 
carry  them  over  the  winter,  they  are 
dragging  heavily  on  the  market.  The 
turkeys  which  have  come  in  so  far  this 
season  have  been  young  and  thin,  and 
have  not  been  receiving  very  good  prices. 
Occasionally,  however,  full  grown  fat  tur- 
keys will  come  in  and  the  real  strength 
of  the  market  is  shown  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  bought  up. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00ft  3.50 

Fryers    4.00@  5.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.50©  7.50 

Small  Hens    4.50©  5.25 

Old  Roosters    5.00©  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50©  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  7.50ft  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50 

Ducks    6.00©  10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb   25©  30.C 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  not  showing  the 
strength  that  it  did  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  storage  butter  which  is  being 
sent  on  to  the  market  and  to  the  heavy 
arrivals  from  the  dairy  sections. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   33'oC 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    29  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  still  going  up.  So  far  the 
poultrymen  have  been  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demend  even  at  the  present  high 
prices.  Firsts  are  also  in  good  demand. 
The  egg  market  has  shown  a  jump  of 
sc.  in  one  week.  Pullet  eggs  are  coming 
in  large  numbers  at  present  and  have  a 
tendency  to  relieve  the  situation  some 
what.  On  account  of  the  demand  for 
young  chicks  in  the  poultry  centers,  most 
of  the  first-class  eggs  are  being  kept  for 
hatching  purposes. 

California  (extras),  per  do/.   54  c 

Firsts    51  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    301jC 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  very  weak,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  demand  for  any  of  the  varie 
ties. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   16  c 

Firsts    15M..C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16)&C 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  say 
that  only  four  carloads  of  pears  came 
in  last  week,  and  they  expect  that  by 
next  week  these  shipments  Will  stop. 

To  date  there  has  been  13,202  carloads 
of  fruit  sent  out,  while  the  same  day  last 
year  13,970  carloads  were  shipped.  A 
comparative  statement  of  the  shipments 
of  last  year  and  to  the  present  time  is 
here  given : 

1909.  1910. 

Cherries    249-%  250Lj 

Apricots    209'-  2N9 

Peaches    2.599  '/,         2,51 7 % 

Plums    1.526'/,  1.552'.'. 

Pears    2,638'/,  2.360 

Grapes    4,968  4.492'.; 

Apples    1.641  Vi  1,751 

Miscellaneous    16%  16 

Total   13,849  13,230 

Last  week  293  carloads  of  grapes  oame 
in.  This  is  almost  100  carloads  more 
than  in  the  preceding  week.  Tokays  are 
now  going  forward  in  very  small  volume 
and  the  bulk  of  the  shipment  is  com- 


posed of  Cornichons  and  Emperors.  From 
the  best  information  obtainable  the  total 
movement  from  this  time  on  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  aggregate  more  than  250 
cars  at  the  outside.  Advices  from  Dinuba 
state  that  the  Emperor  grape  crop  is 
about  one-third  picked.  The  prices  have 
been  fair  and  the  fruit  is  of  average 
quality.  The  excessive  warm  weather  of 
the  summer  seems  to  have  kept  the 
grapes  from  developing  to  such  a  large 
size  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  fruit  market  in  San  Francisco 
shows  but  little  <\iange.  The  price  of 
winter  pears  has  gone  up  considerably 
and  the  returns  on  figs  show  a  wide 
range.  There  is  hardly  any  demand  for 
nutmeg  melons,  and  the  prices  are  prac- 
tically nominal,  and  the  offering  now  be- 
ing sent  in  is  of  very  poor  quality.  The 
grapes  coming  in  at  the  present  time 
show  the  effects  of  the  late  rains  and  as 
a  result  are  not  bringing  very  good  prices. 
The  demand  for  berries  is  not  very  strong, 
and  apples  show  but  very  little  change. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
Newtown  pippins  of  late. 

Grapes — Seedless,  per  box...$  1.75(g)  2.10 

Wine  Grapes,  per  ton   S.OOft  H.OO 

Isabellas,  per  crate'.   75ce  1.00 

Muscat,  per  box-.   50©  1.25 

Tokay,  per  box   60©  90c 

Black,  per  box   50©  90c 

Cornichon    60ffi  1.2.1 

Verdel    75 ©  l.io 

Queen    60©  75c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00©  1.10 

Other  varieties    35©  60r 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90©  1.25 

Bellefleur    75@  1.001 

Strawberries,  per  chest   I. no©  5.00 

Raspberries    4.00ft;  6.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   8©  10c 

Plums,  per  box    50©  1.00 

Quinces,  per  box   75©  1.25 

Pears,  per  box    50@  1.00 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    1.506  - ■"" 

Figs,  per  box   1.25©  1.75 

Cantaloupes,  per  box   50©  1.50 

Pomegranates,  per  box    75©  1.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  which  investigated  the 
raisin  crop  in  every  section  of  California 
have  made  their  report.  They  find  that 
the  shortage  of  muscats  is  19';.  Of 
Thompson  Seedless,  26M>%,  and  of  Seed- 
less Sultanas.  17r/r.  This  report  shows 
that  the  crop  is  much  heavier  in  Kings 
county  than  in  Fresno  county.  The  late 
rains,  however,  hurt  the  Kings  county 
grapes  so  that,  their  estimate  will  prob- 
ably fall  down  5  to  10';.  Taking  the 
general  average  of  the  three  varieties  of 
raisins,  it  is  estimated  that  the  short- 
age is  20',; .  A  large  grower  of  Fresno 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  hopes  the 
growers  will  hold  on  to  their  goods,  and 
those  fellows  who  are  quoting  raisins  at 
such  figures  that  the  growers  cannot  make 
any  money  on  the  deal  will  all  get  stung 
bard.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says  for  the  first  time  in  years,  if 
ever  before,  small  sizes  of  California 
prunes  are  so  scarce  that  packers  are 
able  to  secure  a- premium  on  them.  Yet 
the  demand  for  them  is  not  at  all  urgent. 
It  is  because  the  goods  are  not  there 
when  the  grading  out  of  the  crop  is  be- 
ing done  that  the  packers  have  decided 
to  demand  more  than  tne  regular  f.  0.  9 
bag  basis  for  the  four  sizes.  Sixties  are 
particularly  strong  because  they  are  more 
wanted  than  any  of  the  other  interme- 
diate sizes,  but  70s  and  80s  are  almost 
equally  scarce,  anu  it  is  said  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  fo 
find  sellers  of  these  sizes  on  the  regu- 
lar 5 Vic.  f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  for  the  four 
sizes,  in  straight  carloads  or  assortments 
calling  for  a  large  percentage  of  them. 
The  premium  on  60s  is  now  a  quarter 
of  a  cent.  The  large  sizes  are  grading 
out  much  better  than  expected,  and  30s 
and  40s  are  found  to  be  more  plentiful 
than  were  expected.  Consequently  the 
premium  on  these  has  been  reduced,  be- 
ing now  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  40s  and 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  30s. 

"Peaches  are  slow  of  late  on  the  spot, 
but  efforts  of  second  hands  to  dispose  of 
surplus  goods  are  less  in  evidence  and 
the  market  now  has  a  steady  tone. 

"Apricots  are  without  animation,  but 
there  is  no  pressure  to  sell  on  the  part 
of  holders  on  the  Coast  or  in  Eastern 
markets,  and  prices  are  held  steadily  up 
to  the  quotations." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb. . .    7''.ft»  8  c 

Figs,  black    4 '  ,i<i  V  jC 

Figs,  white    5    ©  6>/jC 

Apricots    12    ©13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13,,.j@14  c 

Peaches    5^@  6^c 
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Temporary  Heat  Quickly 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
perfect  oil  heater  is  of  value?  If  you  want  to  sleep  with  your  win- 
dow open  in  winter,  you  can  get  sufficient  heat  from  an  oil  heater 
while  you  undress  at  night,  and  then  turn  it  off.   Apply  a  match 

in  the  morning,  when  you  get'out  of 
bed,  and  you  have  heat  while  you  dress. 

Those  who  have  to  eat  an  early 
breakfast  before  the  stove  is  radiating 
heat  can  get  immediate  warmth  from 
aa  oil  heater,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  girl  who  practices  on  the  piano 
in  a  cold  room  in  the  morning  can 
have  warmth  from  an  oil  heater  while 
she  plays,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  member  of  the  family  who 
has  to  walk  the  floor  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's night  with  a  restless  baby  can  get 
temporary  heat  with  an  oil  heater,  and 
then  turn  it  off.  The 


J^RFECTIO 


Smokeless 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

is  invaluable  in  its  capacity  of  quickly  giving  heat.  Apply  a  match  and  it  is  Im» 
mediately  at  work.  It  will  burn  for  nine  hours  without  refilling.  It  is  safe, 
smokeless  and  odorless.  It  has  a  damper  top  and  a  cool  handle.  An  indicator 
always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  which  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop 
back  so  that  the  wick  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  quickly 
■nscrewed  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5y2c 

30s,  premium  of  iy2c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3%@  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3y2c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  reports  from  New  York  state  that 
10  carloads  of  valencias  and  two  carloads 
of  lemons  were  sold  on  October  1.  The 
market  at  that  time  was  easier  and  lower. 
The  top  prices  paid  for  fancies  was  re- 
ceived for  Old  Mission  by  Chapman,  the 
price  being  $7.80.  The  lowest  price  was 
paid  Spar  Fruit  Co.,  for  Clown  brand, 
the  price  being  $6.40.  The  best  price  for 
choice  was  paid  the  Old  Mission  brand, 
the  price  being  $6.'u,  and  the  lowest  price 
-was  paid  for  Del  Oro,  $4.80.  The  top 
price  for  standards  was  paid  for  the  Gold- 
en Eagles,  $5.35.  The  lowest  price  was 
given  to  the  Randolf  Fruit  Co.,  $2.90. 
For  lemons,  the  prices  ranged  from  $7.05 
paid  the  Randolf  Fruit  Co.  to  $5.35.  The 
Boston  market,  the  same  day,  sold  four 
carloads.  The  top  price  was  $4.70,  paid 
the  Orchard  brand,  National  Orchard  Co., 
while  the  lowest  price  was  given  the  Riv- 
erside Exchange,  $2.90.  Lemons  brought 
$6.40. 

The  St.  Louis  market  was  firm  for  good 
fruit,  but  on  account  of  the  poor  quality 
of  fruit  sent  in,  the  prices  did  not  range 
very  high.  Two  carloads  of  valencias 
and  two  carloads  of  lemons  were  sold. 
The  top  price  was  paid  the  Greyhound 
brand,  $3.75,  and  the  lowest  price  given 
to  the  Owl  brand,  $2.50.  In  lemons  the 
Bridal  Veil  of  the  Limoneira  company 
brought  $6.05,  while  the  Pride  of  Cali- 
fornia of  the  Riverside  Exchange  brought 
only  $3.25.  The  Pittsburg  market  was 
steady  on  oranges  and  very  strong  on 
lemons.  The  best  price,  paid  for  the 
Quail  orange  of  the  O.  K.  Exchange,  was 
$4.10;  the  lowest  was  $3.05,  paid  the 
Coyote  brand.  The  lemon  prices  ranged 
from  $7.85  to  $7.10  from  Escondido  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  a  great 
many  Florida  oranges  sold  and  only  two 
I  carloads  of  California  oranges.  The 
prices  ranged  from  $5.45  paid  the  Tustin 
Packing  Co.,  and  $2.60  paid  to  the  same 
company. 

In  the  Cincinnati  market  lemons  ranged 
j    from  $6.35  to  $6.95,  paid  the  Limoneira 
company. 

A  dispatch  from  Escondido  says  that 
oranges  are  maturing  earlier  than  last 
year.  The  citrus  fruit  men,  in  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  lemons,  are  not  waiting 
tor  them  to  reach  the  average  size  and 
■color.  There  has  been  two  carloads  of 
lemons  sent  out  of  this  marked,  and 
the  price  for  one  was  $1700,  and  the 
price  for  the  other  $2000.  Reports  from 
Porterville  show  that  tue  crop  this  year 
is  moving  fairly  well.  The  early  start 
means  that  the  height  of  the  season  will 
be  past  about  three  weeks  before  that  of 
ordinary  years.  Last  week  the  first  car- 
load of  fully  colored  oranges  was  shipped 
from  the  Porterville  district,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  some  that  they  are  the  earli- 
est fully  colored  Washington  navels  ever 
shipped  from  California.  These  oranges 
came  from  the  Royal  Crest  orchard. 

The  arrival  of  oranges  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  has  been  fairly  good 
of  late.  They  have  been  coming  in  from 
Butte  county,  Tulare,  and  Porterville 
sections.  Many  of  the  oranges,  however, 
are  poorly  colored  and  are  not  bringing 
over  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  box.  Many  of  the 
oranges  are  being  unloaded  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  sent  on  to  other  ports. 
Oranges — 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy. $  3.75@  4.00 

Choice    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    4.00@  5.00 

Fancy  Lemons    6.00@  6.50 

Standard    2.50@  3.50 

Limes    6.50(5)  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00@  5.00 


ITuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  almond  market  is  very  quiet  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  will  pick  up  for 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  market. 
The  Almond  Growers'  Association  reports 
that  it  has  about  40  carloads  yet  unsold, 
but  hopes  to  get  most  of  them  away 
shortly.  The  California  Almond  Growers' 
Association  quotes  the  following  prices: 


Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16M>c 

IXL    I51/2C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14y2c 

Drakes    13  c 


Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y.c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  very  firm,  with 
scant  arrivals  of  first-class  stuff. 

Comb— White    14    @18  c 

Extracted— Water  White   8M>@  9V.-C 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    4y2@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    271/2  @ 30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 


The  hop  market  is  showing  a  sudd;n 
activity,  and  holders  of  hops  are  getting 
good  prices.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Oregon  crops  have  been  sold 
out  and  the  buyers  are  now  in  California 
cleaning  up.  The  Ukiah  Dispatch-Dem- 
ocrat says  that  last  week  676  bales  of 
hops  were  sold  at  12c.  There  were  many 
other  similar  sales  at  prices  ranging  from 
11 1 -j  to  1214c. 

1910  contracts    12%4817%c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8*4®  9  c 

Cows    8  ~@  8i/jc 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10V,c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9i/2@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  914c 

Lambs    11  @liy2s 

Hogsj,  dressed    12    (g)  13 14c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  beef  market  still  continues  strong, 
with  a  scarcity  of  prime  stuff.  So  far 
the  cattlemen  have  only  been  sending  in 
their  poorest  animals  and  are  saving 
their  best  stock  for  tne  winter  trade. 
There  have  been  many  poor  cows  sent  in 
lately,  with  the  result  that  the  cow  mar- 
ket is  very  dull.  The  arrivals  of  dairy 
calves  have  fallen  off  considerably,  with 
the  result  that  the  veal  market  is  suffer- 
ing, and  tne  butchers  are  out  trying  to 
buy  range  calves.  The  mutton  market 
is  a  little  stronger  than  when  last  report- 
ed. This  year  there  have  been  more  poor 
sheep  sent  into  San  Francisco  than  at 
any  time  within  its  history.  Every  day 
half-fed  animals  are  sent  in  here  to  be 
killed.  The  lambs  fed  on  sugar  beets  are 
beginning  to  come  in  and  are  of  very 
good  quality.  Hogs  are  not  very  strong. 
There  have  been  several  large  shipments 
sent  in,  which  have  had  a  tendency  to 


quiet  the  demand. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5y>@5Vic 

No.  2    5    @  5^4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4 14 @  4'/.c 

No.  2    4    @  4y4s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y2(5)  3%c 

Caltes:   uight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5%®  5%c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   8%@  9  c 

150  to  250  lbs   914c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4 Vt @  4y2c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    4    @  414  c 

Lambs    6    @  6%c 


WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  very  quiet.  There 
is  no  activity  being  shown  except  at  some 
of  the  northern  points  where  the  wool 
growers  are  unloaaing  rather  than  carry 


over  the  wool  until  spring. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17y2c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 


HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  weak,  with  very 
large  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  tan- 
ners. They  report  that  the  quality  of 
hides  tiiis  last  summer  was  very  good, 
due  to  tne  shortness  of  the  hair. 


Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  10y2c 

Medium    914c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  "c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9  c 

Kip    ioy,c 

Veal    I5i/,c 

Calf    ny.c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18V-C 

Dry  Bulls   j^.  . .  15  "c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  W.  .  17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 


Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60(5)  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 


The  horse  market  is  fairly  strong. 
There  are  many  auction  sales  being  held 
over  the  State,  so  that  there  have  been 
a  great  many  horses  changing  hands. 
The  prices  paid  in  San  Francisco  for 
range  stock  is  not  as  high  as  was  paid 
last  year.  The  demand,  however,  for 
heavy  draft  horses  is  still  good,  and  ani- 
mals with  plenty  of  bone  and  size  are 
bringing  top  prices. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17O0  lbs.  up.  $275(5)300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27l 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200^250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5)200 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(5)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 


The  mule  market  is  very  good.  The 
prices  being  paid  over  the  State  show 
that  the  farmers  are  buying  up  these 
hybrids  in  preference  to  horses.  There 
have  been  several  large  shipments  from 
th  Southern  States  brought  in  lately  and 
auctioned  off,  and  although  they  were 
in  a  poor  condition,  due  to  the  long  trip, 
the  prices  compared  favorably  with  those 
quoted  below. 

1200  lbs  $250(5)300 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   150(5)175 

900  lbs   125(5)150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  of  San  Jose 
have  their  first  announcement  of  the 
season  in  this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Pbess.  This  firm  has  used  our  columns 
for  several  years,  and  our  readers  may 
depend  upon  their  statements.  If  you 
need  a  spray  pump  or  supplies  write 
them. 


Two  new  fertilizer  ads  also  appear  in 
this  issue.  One,  the  German  Kali  Works, 
are  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  old 
advertisers,  and  if  your  land  needs  potash 
we  know  you  will  do  well  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  them.  The  Taylor 
Street  stables,  of  this  city,  have  a  large 


quantity  of  stable  manure  which  ought 
to  find  ready  sale  among  our  readers  who 
have  orchards.  Look  Up  their  announce- 
ment. 


A  new  advertiser  in  nursery  lines  is 
the  Oakdale  Nursery,  which  has  a  quan- 
tity of  peach  trees  of  the  most  popular 
varieties,  besides  general  fruit  lines. 
This  firm  wants  part  of  your  orders  and 
will  treat  you  right. 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.  of  Fresno,  one 
of  our  old  time  patrons,  also  commence 
their  season's  advertising  in  this  issue. 
They  have  a  big  stock  this  year,  but  as 
the  demand  for  nursery  trees  is  very 
heavy  we  would  suggest  that  intending 
planters  would  do  well  to  get  quotations 
early.    They  will  treat  you  right. 


The  Co-operative  Land  Co.,  of  this  city, 
who  have  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Mer- 
ced, especially  -adapted  to  alfalfa,  and 
many  of  our  readers  shoulu  be  interested 
in  their  announcement,  as  lands  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  are  steadily  increas- 
ing in  value,  and  the  dairy  industry  there 
is  going  forward  very  fast. 


Thos.  S.  Duane,  of  Martinez,  who  estab- 
lished a  nursery  there  in  1884,  has  a  good 
stock  for  the  trade  this  season.  Read  his 
advertisement  and  send  for  prices  on  the 
line  tnat  you  need. 


"CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES." 

(From  San  Francisco  Chronicle.) 
Professor  Wickson's  book,  "California 
Vegetables,"  of  which  the  second  edition 
is  just  out,  states  attractively,  concisely 
and  correctly  whatever  there  is  to  say 
about  vegetable  growing  in  California, 
where  successful  practice  differs  In  many 
respects  from  practice  in  humid  climates 
and  countries  of  cold  winters.  The  luxu- 
riousness  of  vegetable  growth  in  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  California  was  a  source  of  as- 
tonishment to  the  American  pioneers,  of 
whom  some  predicted  that  in  time  Cali- 
fornit  would  lead  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  vegetables  and  seeds. 
We  bid  fair  to  do  it,  and  are  doing  it  in 
some  vegetables — lima  beans,  for  example 
— and  in  some  seeds — sweet  peas,  for  ex- 
ample. The  original  plates  of  the  book 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  and  this 
second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  is 
from  new  plates.  The  book  gives  the  best 
practice,  both  for  garden  and  field  cul- 
ture, and  is  not  only  accurate  but  read- 
able. San  Francisco.  Pacific  RubAx 
Press. 
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PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland.  On-. 

I. OS   ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  11.1k..  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE   BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth  i  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 


Pat.  Pending.  Write  for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Rukai.  Pkkss. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


&3 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY   MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box- prevents  all  possi- 
ble atr-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  /or  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumpx. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


I  MAI  H  AN [>  iHHffiJMel 
i  SAMntANhlSCOCAl 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  Ac  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.   All  Sizes. 
Office.  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco.  California 

Water  and  OH  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


(fl  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

C|f  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand*    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point 
Bulletin  No,  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  f 
Water  Balanced  Pump   Complete  StOCK, 


<K  Our  branch  house,  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Fortieth  Year. 


PREVENTION   OF  CONVEY- 
ANCE LOSSES  OF  IRRI 
GATION  WATER. 


!y  Prof.  B.  A.  Etcheverry,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Western 
Irrigation  Association,  Kamloops,  B.  C. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ac- 
spted  the  invitation  to  come  from  Cali- 
jrnia  to  present  a  paper  to  this  body, 
rot  only  does  it  give  me  an  opportunity 
5  give  you  some  information  which  I 
ope  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  solving 
our  irrigation  problems,  but  it  permits 
le  to  become  better  acquainted  with  you 
nd  your  rapidly  developing  country, 
hich  has  become  the  home  of  many  of 
le  best  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

While  this  is  only  my  second  trip  to 
Iritish  Columbia,  I  have  during  the 
ast  year  taken  two  other  trips  in  the 
rid  region  of  the  Northwest  of  the 
Fnited  States.  My  first  visit  to  British 
Columbia  was  a  short  one  last  May, 
rhen  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
ruit  lands  project  across  the  river 
rom  Kamloops.  From  this  examina- 
ion,  as  well  as  from  the  general  view 

had  of  this  part  of  the  province,  I 
vas  impressed  by  the  similarity  of 
'our  country  with  some  portions  of 
astern  Washington,  and  so  I  do  not 
eel  a  stranger  to  your  irrigation  con- 
litions. 

I  have  selected  for  discussion  topics 
/hich  I  believe  are  of  general  interest 

0  those  engaged  in  irrigation  work. 
All   irrigators  are   well  acquainted 

nth  the  fact  that  the  losses  in  con- 
eying  water  in  earth  canals  are  in 
lany  cases  very  large,  and  with  newly 
xcavated  canals  are  often  so  great 
hat  it  is  difficult  to  deliver  any  water 
t  the  lower  end.    The  water  lost  by 
eepage  disappears  through  some  un- 
erground  channel  below,  or  raises  the 
/ater  table  of  the  lands  adjacent  to 
nd   below    the    canal.    This  causes 
ither  the  waterlogging  of  the  land  or 
he  accumulation  of  alkali  salts  on  the 
urface.    This   effect,   combined  with 
'asteful  irrigation,  has  been  the  cause 
f  over  10  per  cent  of  the  irrigated  lands 
f  the  West  becoming  unfit  for  crop  pro- 
uction.    These  damages  alone,  in  many 
ises,  justify  the  expense  of  lining  the 
inals.    This  was  forcibly  brought  to  my 
ttention  on  a  private  project  which  I  vis- 
ed in  the  Yakima  valley  in  eastern  Wash 
lgton.    Although  it  had  been  in  opera- 
on  only  one  season,  a  large  percentage  of 
le  land  had  become   waterlogged.  To 
?medy   this,  several   miles  of  concrete 
ning  and  the  improvement  of  "drainage 
ere  recommended,    'the  lining  has  re- 
jntly  been  constructed  and  will  no  doubt 
revent  the  waterlogging  to  a  large  ex- 
;nt. 

But  even  if  these  damages  to  the  land 
re"  neglected,  there  are  many  localities 
here  water  is  sufficiently  valuable  to 
take  the  lining  of  canals  to  prevent  the 
>ss  of  water  a  paying  business.  The 
mount  of  money  which  one  is  justified 

1  spending  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 


extent  of  the  losses,  which  depends  on 
local  conditions,  such  as  porosity  of  the 
soil,  the  size  of  the  canal,  the  number 
of  seasons  the  canal  has  been  operated, 
the  amount  of  silt  in  the  water,  the 
velocity  of  flow,  the  form  of  cross  sec- 
tion, the  depth  of  water  table,  etc. 

Great  Losses. — The  most  valuable  gen- 
eral observations  as  regards  the  amount 
of  these  losses  are  those  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Investigations  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  From  series 
of  measurements  on  73  ditches  in  the 
Western  States,  they  have  found  that  the 
average  loss  per  mile  of  ditch  is  5.77% 
of  the  entire  flow;  the  measurements 
range  from  a  maximum  of  64%  per  mile 
to  a  slight  gain  in  a  few  cases.  Large 
canals  in  general  lose  less  in  proportion 
than  small  ones.  The  measurements 
show   that  the  loss   per   mile  averages 


terns  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The 
total  length  of  canals  is  165  miles;  the 
average  evaporation  loss  was  0.9  of  1% 
of  the  flow  diverted;  while  the  total  seep- 
age losses  were  28%,  or  30  times  greater 
than  the  evaporation  losses.  These  and 
other  numerous  experiments  show  the 
evaporation  losses  in  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  be  so  small  as  compared  with 
the  seepage  losses  that  they  are  of  no 
importance. 

How  to  Prevent  Them. — To  prevent 
the  losses  of  water  in  conveyance,  lining 
the  canals  with  different  kinds  of  ma- 
terials nas  been  tried.  The  materials 
used  or  experimented  with  are  concrete, 
wood,  asphalt  oils,  and  clay  puddle. 

A  good  lining  should  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing requirements:  It  should  be  water- 
tight, prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  stop 
burrowing  animals,  be  strong  and  dura- 


Great  Dam  of  the  Modesto-Turlock  Irrigation  District. 


about  Wt  for  canals  carrying  100  cu.  ft. 
per  second  or  more;  about  2K>%  for  can- 
als carrying  50  to  100  cu.  ft.  per  second; 
4'/4%  for  canals  carrying  25  to  50  cu.  ft, 
per  second;  and  11%%  for  canals  carry 
ing  less  than  25  cu.  ft.  per  second. 

These  losses  include  seepage  and  evap- 
oration, but,  contrary  to  the  general  be- 
lief, the  losses  of  evaporation  are  insig- 
nificant, compared  with  those  of  seepage. 
An  unusually  large  rate  of  evaporation 
is  half  an  inch  a  day,  and  is  only  reached 
occasionally.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
in  California,  the  mean  evaporation  meas- 
ured for  the  hottest  month  was  0.37  of 
an  inch  in  24  hours.  Seepage  losses  are 
usually  greater  than  1  foot  in  depth  per 
24  hours,  and  usually  average  not  less 
than  2  feet.  These  losses  are  25  to  50 
times  the  maximum  evaporation  of  half 
an  inch  per  day.  A  good  illustration  is 
obtained  from  measurements  and  com 
putations  made  on  one  of  the  largest  sys- 


ble,  and  not  affected  by  frost  or  the 
tramping  of  cattle.  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  investigate  for 
the  Government  the  different  types  of 
canal  linings  In  California  and  to  make 
experiments  to  determine  their  water- 
tightness.  From  these  and  from  more 
recent  experiments  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing results  can  be  anticipated: 

Oil  Lining. — First,  a  good  oil  lining, 
constructed  with  heavy  asphalt  road  oil. 
applied  on  the  ditch  sides  and  lied  at 
the  rate  of  about  3  gallons  per  square 
yard,  will  stop  50  to  60%  of  tire  seepage. 
A  well-constructed  clay  puddle  lining  is 
as  efficient  as  a  good  oil  lining.  A  thin 
cement  mortar  lining  about  1  inch  thick, 
made  of  1  part  cement  and  4  of  sand, 
will  prevent  about  75%  of  the  seepage. 
A  first-class  concrete  lining  3  inches  thick, 
made  of  1  part  of  cement  to  2  of  sand 
and  4  of  gravel  will  stop  95%  oT  the  seep- 
age.   A  wooden  lining  when  new  is  as 


efficient  as  a  concrete  lining,  but  after 
two  or  three  years  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance will  become  an  important  item,  and 
by  the  end  of  8  or  10  years  it  will  require 
complete  renewal. 

The  cost  of  an  oil  lining  where  oil  can 
be  bought  at  California  prices  is  about 
1.2  cents  per  square  foot.  Cement  mor- 
tar lining  1  inch  thick  costs  about  3  to 
4  cents  a  square  foot.  Cement  concrete 
2  inches  thick  costs  about  6  cents,  and  3 
inches  thick  about  8  cents  a  square  foot. 
The  cost  of  clay  lining  depends  greatly 
on  the  nearness  of  the  canal  to  suitable 
clay.  If  clay  is  close  at  hand  it  can  be 
hauled  and  spread  on  the  canal,  then 
either  tramped  in  by  cattle  or  worked  in 
by  dragging  chains  over  it,  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  1  cent  a  square  foot;  but  there 
are  many  localities  where  1  have  seen 
enough  money  spent  on  clay  linings  to 
put  in  a  good  concrete  lining.  Wooden 
lining  has  been  used  in  a  very  few  cases 
and  the  cost  of  such  a  lining  built  of 
2-inch  lumber  nailed  on  sills  and  side 
yokes  will  not  be  less  than  that  of  a  2- 
inch  concrete  lining,  and  not  nearly  as 
durable. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  cheaper 
linings  are  the  following:  An  oil  lining- 
stops  only  a  fraction  of  the  seepage 
losses,  and  while  it  will  resist  erosion 
well,  it  probably  will  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  for  more  than  one 
season  unless  a  high  velocity  is  used, 
and  it  will  not  stop  the  burrowing  of 
gophers.  Another  objection  is  that 
suitable  oil  is  often  hard  to  obtain  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Oil  linings  have 
not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  deter- 
mine their  durability.  To  my  knowl- 
edge the  only  examples  are  two  canals 
and  one  reservoir  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  of  California  and  two  reservoirs 
in  Los  Angeles.  Clay  puddle  will  not 
prevent  the  burrowing  of  gophers,  and 
weeds  grow  rapidly,  especially  since 
the  velocity  of  the  flow  must  be  small 
in  order  not  to  erode  the  lining. 

Concrete  Lining.— A  concrete  lining 
has  none  of  the  above  disadvantages, 
and  it  meets  the  requirements  of  a 
good  lining  better  than  any  other  ma- 
terial.  The  only  objection  is  its  higher 
first  cost.    This,  however,  can  be  partly 
balanced,  where  a  new  canal  is  to  be  con- 
structed, by  using  a  higher  velocity  and 
smaller  cross-section. 

The  earliest  use  of  concrete  linings 
was  in  southern  California  about  1SX0, 
when  the  increasing  value  of  water  made 
it  necessary  to  do  away  with  losses. 
Since  that  time  practically  all  of  their 
canals,  which  are  comparatively  small, 
carrying  usually  less  than  100  cu.  ft.  per 
second,  have  been  lined  with  concrete, 
and  in  some  cases  replaced  by  concrete 
pipes.  Until  recently  very  little  concrete 
lining  has  been  done  outside  of  that  re- 
gion; but  during  the  last  few  years  con- 
crete-lined canals  have  been  constructed 
on  many  of  the  projects  of  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service  and  on  numerous 
private  projects.  As  examples:  The 
Modesto  System  in  California  has  lined 
portions  of  its  main  canal,  64  ft.  wide 
(Continued  on  /'(/<//  886.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  Ban 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Nov.  8,  1910: 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.98 

1.74 

4.93 

66 

42 

Red  Bluff 

.24 

.76 

3.03 

76 

44 

Sacramento 

.01 

.49 

1.76 

72 

40 

San  Francisco... 

.03 

.73 

1.96 

60 

48 

San  Jose  

T 

.29 

1.49 

66 

38 

Fresno   

.00 

1.42 

1.10 

76 

14 

Independence... 

.00 

1.81 

l.o:, 

72 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.02 

.72 

2.06 

76 

42 

Los  Angeles 

.08 

.90 

1.00 

78 

54 

8an  Diego  

.06 

1.64 

.69 

74 

54 

The  Week. 


We  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the 
agricultural  significance  of  the  coming  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  be- 
cause at  the  request  of  the  University  committee 
appointed  by  President  Wheeler  to  assist  in  real- 
izing that  event  we  have  undertaken  correspond- 
ence with  our  colleagues  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  hope  of  enlisting  their  interest  and  effort 
in  the  advancement  of  this  world-wide  enterprise. 
Naturally,  in  appealing  to  the  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try in  agricultural  education  and  research,  we 
have  sought  for  true  and  distinctive  agricultural 
significance  which  would  cause  men.  who  are  al- 
ways awake  to  that  consideration,  to  feel  that  the 
undertaking  appealed  to  them  more  closely  and 
directly  than  through  the  lines  of  patriotism  which 
may  be  called  common  because  it  is  a  moving  force 
with  them,  just  as  it  is  with  all  American  citizens. 
For  this  reason  we  have  excluded  reference  to 
commercial  advantages  which  would  be  national, 
and  have  only  lightly  referred  to  the  fact  that 
above  and  beyond  all  commercial  considerations 
involved  there  are  national  interests  which  can  be 
advanced  by  the  holding  of  such  an  exposition  in 
San  Francisco  and  not  elsewhere.  These  pertain 
to  the  full  play  of  American  influences  in  the  de- 
velopment and  advancement  of  all  Pacific-border 
countries  along  the  lines  of  civilization,  humaniza- 
tion  and  ( 'hrist ianization. 


Our  main  contention  is  that  the  particular  Pa- 
eitic  ocean  problem  which  appeals  strongly  to  ag- 
riculturists is  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of  the 
exposition  to  tin  advancement  of  the  world's  agri- 
culture, which  a  world's  fair  on  the  Pacific  coast 
would  alone  disclose.  With  all  material  exhibits 
of  products,  appliances  and  agencies  from  all  Pa- 
cific countries  would  naturally  come  those  com- 
petent to  discuss  the  principles,  conditions, 
methods  and  policies  which  enter  into  their  pro- 
duction. Occidental  agriculture,  which  has  at- 
tained its  highest  forms  as  an  extensive  industry 
in  the  United  States,  will  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  Oriental  agriculture,  which  has  stood  for 
ages  as  an  embodiment  of  the  most  intensive  in- 
dustry. Westward,  agricultural  methods  and 
policies,  illumined  by  modern  science,  have  moved 
rapidly.    On  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 


this  movement  is  confronted,  across  the  ocean,  by 
methods  and  policies  slowly  wrought  out  in  the 
light  of  a  hoary  empiricism  which  have  demon- 
strated ability  to  sustain  the  world's  highest  per- 
aere  population. 


Are  these  diverse  phases  of  agriculture  in  con- 
flict or  are  they  complementary.'  We  apprehend 
that  they  are  the  latter  and  that  the  most  intelli- 
gent handling  of  the  soil  and  the  consequent  maxi- 
mum production  for  the  world's  sustenance  will 
come  from  the  reconciliation  of  the  extensive  and 
the  intensive  and  that  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  policies  with  due  regard 
for  fertility  conservation  and  creation,  which  is 
now  found  in  association  with  a  maximum  of  dis- 
tressing human  toil.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
highest  efficiency  of  the*soil,  the  greatest  service 
of  the  air  and  the  superlative  duty  of  water  are 
attained  in  the  agriculture  of  eastern  Asia.  It  is 
in  notable  contrast  with  the  agriculture  of  western 
Asia;  it  is  superior  to  all  manifestations  of  the  in- 
tensive in  Europe;  it  demonstrates  that  all  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  shamefully  wasteful — except  as 
it  may  be  claimed  to  be  the  only  system  prac- 
ticable in  a  country  relatively  new  and  sparsely 
populated.  Hut  America  is  advancing  in  age  and 
the  burdens  of  dense  population  are  being  antici- 
pated, though  probably  still  remote.  Our  acre- 
products,  except  in  highly  specialized  industries 
like  fruit  growing,  perhaps,  are  small  and  be- 
coming smaller.  We  are.  perhaps,  reaching  the 
ultimate  in  economy  of  labor  through  machinery 
and  the  effective  use  of  it.  but  we  need  to  have 
associated  with  this  a  very  much  higher  and 
deeper  understanding  of  soil  activity  and  the  re- 
lation of  aeration  and  moisture  to  that  activity 
and  the  agencies  which  promote  productivity.  We 
can  conceive  no  better  way  to  promote  thought 
and  effort  in  this  direction  than  by  well  planned 
and  developed  agricultural  features  of  a  world's 
fair  properly  located. 


Nearly  all  continental  and  insular  countries 
around  the  Pacific  are  establishing  agricultural 
schools,  colleges  and  experiment  stations  largely 
manned  by  those  who  have  had  a  part,  at  least,  of 
their  training  in  American  institutions.  A  round- 
up of  these  men  with  the  manifestations  of  their 
work  in  science  and  production  and  conference 
with  them  by  our  own  leaders  of  agriculture,  will 
do  more  to  homologize  the  oriental  and  occidental 
factors  which  may  determine  the  future  of  the 
world's  agriculture,  than  any  other  single  under- 
taking that  can  be  imagined.  "We  are  merely  in- 
dicating this  situation,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
rich  in  suggestion  for  those  whose  lives  are  given 
to  agricultural  education,  research  and  experi- 
ment. The  University  of  California  in  its  agri- 
cultural work  feels  that  it  can  render  no  more  im- 
portant service  during  the  present  generation  than 
to  bring  the  East  and  West,  the  old  and  the  new 
in  agriculture,  together,  as  a  world's  fair,  with  its 
scientific  and  industrial  congresses,  will  give  op- 
opportunity.  Therefore  we  are  earnestly  request- 
ing all  whom  we  are  addressing  on  the  subject  to 
give  their  personal  aid  to  the  end  that  the  Con- 
•jress  of  the  United  States  may  authorize  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Of  course  what  we  have  mentioned  as  of  par- 
ticular application  to  those  engaged  in  institu- 
tional agriculture  may  be  very  suggestive  of 
action  to  those  who  approach  the  industry  along 
other  lines,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  allude 
to  it.  One  does  not  need  to  have  any  connection 
with  agriculture  except  as  a  very  important  public 
affair  to  be  qualified  to  urge  such  considerations 


upon  the  national  representatives.  But  if  our 
readers  will  take  up  the  matter  from  the  vantage 
point  of  their  interest  and  experience,  we  believe 
they  can  conduct  a  very  effective  campaign  with 
their  Eastern  correspondents  and  secure  their  sup- 
port  for  the  claim  that  no  world's  fair  project  no J 
in  sight  can  serve  any  such  agricultural  purposes 
as  the  San  Francisco  exposition.  Our  agricultural 
clubs  and  societies  can  well  work  to  the  same  end,! 
and  just  now  while  the  new  members  of  Congress 
are  rejoicing  over  their  election  and  the  old  mem- 
bers are  preparing  to  finish  their  work  at  the  na- 
tional capitol.  it  is  a  very  good  time  to  remind 
them  thai  all  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring 
until  the  favor  is  granted,  California  will  continue 
her  appeal  for  recognition  and  approval.  Every 
individual  or  associated  declaration  of  such  a  pur- 
pose in  the  public  ear  will  help  toward  the  desired 
end. 


We  hope  no  grower  of  citrus  fruits  will  overlook 
the  very  pertinent  discussion  of  the  standing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer  which  appears  upon 
another  page  of  this  issue.  The  two  writers  whose 
contributions  we  publish  have  given  much  study 
to  the  questions  involved,  and  rank  as  experts. 
Their  statements  unquestionably  cover  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  though  they  appeal 
most  directly  to  citrus  fruit  growers  as  the  largest 
users  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  this  State,  they  are  of 
direct  importance  to  all  who  resort  to  this  sub- 
stance in  any  line  of  agriculture.  We  are  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  sensations  in  connection  with 
soils  and  fertilizers,  and  they  may  be  expected  to 
continue  for  some  time.  The  science  of  them  is 
still  in  development  stages  and  soil  scientists  tight 
like  so  many  musicians — probably  because  soil 
science  is  still  largely  a  language  of  the  emotions 
as  music  is  held  to  be.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  for  the  science  emotions,  just 
as  the  piper  has  traditionally  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  dance.  It  will  be  many  years  before  it  can 
be  otherwise. 


California  is  getting  some  very  good  citizens 
through  the  corning  of  various  religionists  for  col- 
onization. So  far  we  are  getting  the  better  kinds 
of  these  enthusiasts.  It  is  announced  from  Los 
Angeles  that  one  of  the  largest  communistic  ven- 
tures in  America  is  about  to  be  established  in 
southern  California  by  the  Molokane,  a  band  of 
religious  exiles  from  central  Russia  now  resident 
here.  These  thrifty  aliens,  numbering  several 
thousand  families,  dependent  upon  manual  labor 
for  their  daily  bread,  have  saved  the  extraor- 
dinary sum  of  $900,000  as  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  ranch  and  orchard  lands,  and  the  equipment  of 
a  gigantic  agricultural  undertaking.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  under  way  for  the  purchase  of  (ST.lKX) 
acres  of  land  near  San  Diego.  We  hope  the  negO-  i 
tiations  will  also  include  a  few  hundred  millions 
id'  gallons  id'  water. 


We  do  not  say  much  about  our  home  county  of 
Alameda.  Its  rich  fields  and  thriving  towns 
so  close  that  we  apparently  overlook  them, 
yet  the  neighborhoods  in  southern  Alameda  a 
always  doing  something  desirable  and  commend- 
able. To  the  Decoto  public  school  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  rural  school  in  the  county 
to  be  given  agricultural  instruction  in  the  eighth 
grade  under  supervision  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  California.  .Mr.  C. 
A.  Stebbins,  instructor  in  agriculture,  is  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  lessons  on  modern  farming,  with 
special  attention  paid  to  intensive  culture.  The 
Decoto  school  is  also  the  first  county  institution 
where  the  plan  of  making  the  rural  school  the 
social  and  civic  center  for  a  conununitv  has  been 
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adopted.  The  Decoto  Social  Club,  formed  of  pu- 
pils and  graduates,  arranges  the  entertainments 
and  social  gatherings  for  the  district  under  the 
direction  of  their  teachers.  Just  south  of  the  De- 
coto district  is  Niles,  and  Niles  has  an  organized 
effort  in  progress  to  urge  every  resident  of  the 
community  to  make  his  property  into  a  flower 
garden.  To  encourage  the  property  owners  the 
organization  decided  to  award  annual  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  gardens.  C.  B.  Overacker,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Thane  and  J.  C.  Shinn,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  garden  contest,  have  reported  the  contest  a 
decided  success,  and  asked  that  the  competition 
be  made  an  annual  event.  This  has  been  enthusi- 
astically agreed  to.  Places  which  can  do  such 
things  are  good  places  to  live  in. 


In  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  California  is  not  a  high 
liver.  The  expenses  for  operating  the  State  of 
California  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  are  more  than  $300,000  less  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  figures  an- 
nounced recently  by  State  Controller  Nye,  which 
show  that  to  date  the  State  has  spent  $5,165,515.79, 
as  compared  with  $5,497,329.40  for  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September  and  October  of  190!). 
Possibly  people  have  been  so  busy  politically  that 
they  have  given  the  State  treasury  a  rest. 

Those  who  have  an  olive  crop  this  year  will  be 
interested  in  the  reports  indicating  that  a  very 
short  olive  crop  is  expected  in  Spain  this  year  as 
a  result  of  the  cold  spring  and  subsequent  months 
of  unbroken  drouth  which  ended  in  heavy  rains 
and  hailstorms,  according  to  an  announcement  of 
the  Spanish  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  in  a  cummuni- 
cation  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  known  shortage  in  the  harvest  has  begun  to 
affect  the  price  of  olive  oil  and  still  further  in- 
crease in  quotations  may  be  expected,  it  is  said,  by 
those  who  are  holding  oil  from  the  crop  of  last 
year  intend  to  keep  their  stocks  in  the  warehouses 
in  anticipation  of  higher  prices.  But  we  did  not 
need  shortage  abroad  to  make  California  olives 
profitable.  They  have  been  making  their  way  on 
their  own  quality  under  the  pure-food  law,  and 
though  the  olive  is  a  tricky  tree  and  has  disap- 
pointed many,  there  should  evidently  be  a  freer 
planting  this  year  in  places  where  the  tree  shows 
by  its  bearing  an  acceptance  of  local  conditions. 
We  expect  more  of  the  olive  in  the  way  of  justi- 
fying the  early  anticipations  of  its  profitability. 

Queries  and  Replies. 


Filling  a  Tree- Cavity. 

To  the  Editor :  At  the  crotch  of  a  live-oak  tree 
is  a  hole  14  or  15  inches  in  diameter  and  4  or  5 
inches  deep,  into  which  the  rains  must  drain  with 
no  chance  to  escape,  and  although  the  wood  is 
hard,  I  am  sure  the  water  must  penetrate  nearly 
a  foot.  One  or  two  of  the  swollen  limbs  have 
died  and  I  should  like  to  do  something  to  pre- 
vent further  damage.  I  had  thought  of  boring  a 
one-inch  hole  in  an  upward  direction  and  into  the 
base  of  the  rotten  wood  in  order  to  drain  off  the 
rain  water,  and  then  in  the  summer  clean  out 
the  big  hole  and  fill  with  cement.  Would  this 
best  best,  and  also  would  it  be  well  to  cut  off  one 
or  two  medium-size  limbs  in  order  to  give  the 
rest  of  the  tree  more  nourishment? — Suburban, 
pan  Francisco. 

The  treatment  which  you  outline  is  perfectly 
rational.  There  is,  however,  no  particular  reason 
to  postpone  the  excavation  and  filling  until  next 
Uummer.  It  can  be  undertaken  now  even  better 
because  Cue  air  is  moistcr  and  the  cement  likely 
to  set  and  solidify  better,  and  doing  it  now  pre- 
sents the  boring  of  the  hole  and  injuring  more 


of  the  healthy  wood  of  the  tree.  A  method  of 
treatment  is  as  follows:  Scrape  out  the  cavity 
as  clean  as  possible,  removing-  all  decayed  wood. 
A  carpenter's  gouge  is  a  good  tool  for  this  pur- 
pose. Then  paint  the  inside  of  the  cavity  with 
coal  tar  which  has  been  boiled — not  pine  tar. 
After  drying,  fill  with  Portland  cement  and 
smooth  carefully  around  the  edges.  This  will 
arrest  decay  and  the  bark  will  grow  over,  provid- 
ing the  cavity  is  not  too  large. 

Nuts  in  the  Yuma  Region. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the  best  variety  of 
English  walnuts  to  bud  or  graft  on  to  native 
black  walnut  trees  which  I  planted  last  spring? 
They  have  attained  a  height  of  three  feet,  others 
smaller.  (Jan  almonds  or  pecans  be  budded  or 
grafted  on  walnuts?  Would  not  these  nuts  do 
well  on  the  Colorado  river  lands,  near  Yuma,  now 
being  opened  by  the  Government,  and  how  would 
the  rough  land  which  is  unsuitable  for  cultivation 
for  crops,  because  hard  to  irrigate,  do  for  them? 
Do  they  require  much  water?  They  say  there 
is  moisture  about  two  feet  from  the  surface  in 
the  bottom  of  some  of  the  swales  and  plenty  of 
water  at  15  to  20  feet  on  high  land.  Would  it 
injure  the  trees  or  nuts  to  reach  this  perpetual 
moisture?  Are  the  frosts  in  this  locality  late 
enough  to  hurt  almond  buds,  which  seems  to  be 
the  case  in  Antelope  valley?  Would  navel  or- 
anges ripen  as  early  and  do  as  well  there  as  in 
Tulare  and  Fresno  counties  ? — K.  L.,  Los  Angeles. 

There  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect success  with  almonds,  walnuts,  or  pecans 
in  the  Colorado  region  on  dry  lands  which  can- 
not be  adequately  irrigated.  It  is  not  yet  fully 
demonstrated  how  well  they  will  behave  there 
by  irrigation,  but  certainly  they  cannot  live  with- 
out it.  The  amount  they  require  would  depend 
upoii  the  depth  and  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  amount  of  evaporation  as  determined  by  the 
local  climate.  Possibly  some  naturally  moist 
places  would  carry  these  trees;  that  can  only  be 
determined  by  an  experiment — but  they  must  not 
have  the  water  too  near  the  surface.  As  for  the 
frost,  our  observation  is  that  there  is  much  less 
frost  in  the  Imperial  country  than  on  the  Mojave 
plateau.  Almonds  and  pecans  cannot  be  grown 
on  walnut  roots.  Orange  growing  is  still  experi- 
mental in  the  Imperial  country,  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  navels  may  be  expected  to 
ripen  earlier  than  in  the  Tulare  and  Fresno  dis- 
tricts. Oranges  have  been  successfully  grown 
for  some  years  near  Yuma  on  the  Arizona  side. 

Must  Be  Studied  Locally. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  crop  or  product  most  profitable  for 
a  light,-  sandy  loam  soil,  on  the  west  end  of  the 
San  Fernando  valley,  and  the  treatment  best 
adapted  for  producing  it.  Peaches,  apricots  and 
plums,  figs,  grapes,  quinces,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
melons,  beets,  and  similar  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  produced  in  the  vicinity  without  irrigation, 
but  not  upon  a  large  scale,  the  district  now  being 
devoted  principally  to  the  growing  of  oat  hay 
and  grain.  The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  I  feel  if  the  moisture  were  properly  con- 
served by  suitable  methods  it  could  be  made  to 
produce  fruits  or  some  other  very  much  more 
profitable  than  the  hay  and  grain  crops. — Reader, 
Los  Angeles. 

Whether  you  can  grow  deciduous  fruits  suc- 
cessfully without  irrigation  depends  not  only 
upon  how  well  you  conserve  the  moisture  by  cul- 
tivation, but  also  whether  the  total  rainfall  con- 
veys water  enough,  even  if  as  much  as  possible 
of  it  is  conserved.  Again,  you  might  find  that 
thorough  cultivation  will  give  you  satisfactory 
young  trees,  but  would  not  conserve  moisture 
enough  for  the  same  trees  when  they  come  into 
bearing.  This  proposition  should  be  studied  lo- 
cally. If  you  can  find  trees  in  the  vicinity  which, 
do  give  satisfactory  fruit  under  the  rainfall,  you 


would  have  a  practical  demonstration  which 
would  be  more  trustworthy  than  any  forecast 
which  could  be  prepared  upon  theoretical  grounds. 

Non-Bearing  Chestnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fine  chestnut  tree 
about  six  years  old  which  has  made  a  fine  growth, 
has  lots  of  burs  and  nuts,  but  the  nuts  have  no 
kernels,  and  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  chestnut  that  would  pol- 
lenize  the  particular  kind  that  1  must  have.  On 
another  place  which  is  about  three  blocks  from 
me  there  are  quite  a  number  of  the  same  kind 
of  tree,  but  much  older  than  mine,  and  1  find  they 
act  in  the  same  way  about  bearing. — E.  (i.,  San 
Mateo. 

The  failure  of  chestnuts  to  fill  their  burrs  in 
the  coast  region  of  San  Francisco  bay  is  an  old 
trouble  and  very  general  and  has  never  been  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for.  The  chestnut  tree  is 
monoecious,  that  is,  it  has  both  staminate  and  pis- 
tillate blossoms  on  the  same  tree;  therefore  your 
surmise  that  some  other  tree  for  pollinizat ion  is 
needed  would  not  necessarily  be  true,  and  whether 
there  is  any  superior  effectiveness  in  the  pollen 
from  another  tree  or  another  variety  of  the  edi- 
ble species  of  chestnut  has  never  been  determined. 

A  Coast  Lawn  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  help  us  to 
make  choice  of  a  grass  that  will  be  adapted  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  Mendocino,  and  that 
can  be  made  into  a  lawn?  If  it  be  possible,  a 
grass  is  desired  that  will  not  require  irrigation. 
Our  school  building  site  is  a  rocky  knoll,  and  it 
is  intended  to  plant  the  grounds  in  trees  and 
grass. — K.  J.,  Mendocino. 

For  the  situation  which  you  describe,  the  Aus- 
tralian or  English  rye  grass  (lolium  perenne)  will 
give  you  best  satisfaction.  It  is  the  grass  which 
is  used  along  the  coast  for  rainfall  lawns,  and  it 
will  give  quite  satisfactory  results  without  irri- 
gation in  a  region  near  the  coast,  because  it  is 
a  good  winter  grower  and  makes  the  best  use  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  its  verdure  is  prolonged 
by  summer  fogs.  We  do  not  know,  however,  of 
any  grass  which  will  give  you  thoroughly  good 
summer  verdure  without  irrigation. 

Root  Knots  on  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  destroyed  an  old  peach 
orchard  that  had  the  root  knot.  After  removing 
the  old  trees  I  planted  apricot  trees  on  peach 
roots.  The  young  trees  are  affected  with  the  root 
knot,  although  some  have  made  a  good  growth.  I 
expect  to  pull  up  the  trees  that  are  stunted  so 
much  that  they  will  die  anyway.  Will  you  kindly 
answer  the  following  questions:  First  —  Do  you 
think  that  young  apricot  trees  on  their  own  roots 
would  be  freer  from  the  root  knot  than  apricot 
trees  on  peach  roots?  Second — If  I  dig  around 
the  trees  that  have  made  a  good  growth,  is  there 
anything  that  would  destroy  the  root  knot  on 
these  trees;  or  when  I  plant  young  trees  in  the 
places  where  I  pull  out  those  affected  with  root 
knot,  will  salt  or  any  other  thing  prevent  root 
knot  from  coming  on  the  young  trees? — P.  W.  10., 
Hemet. 

Apricot  roots  are  not  so  subject  to  root-knot  as 
peach  roots,  and  yet  they  are  not  free  from  them 
by  any  means.  Probably  fewer  apricot  trees  are 
injured,  because  the  apricot  seems  to  be  able  to 
carry  the  knots  without  interference  with  its  sat- 
isfactory tof)  growth  much  better  than  the  peach 
can.  On  trees  that  are  doing  well,  remove  the 
earth  so  as  to  expose  the  main  roots,  cut  off  the 
knots  which  you  find,  and  wet  the  wound  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  We  know  of  nothing 
worth  while  putting  in  the  holes  in  which  new 
trees  are  to  be  planted.  Dig  a  large  hole,  throw 
out  all  the  earth  in  which  the  tree  failed,  fill 
with  new  earth  and  plant  the  tree  in  that,  ami 
be  sure  to  plant  ;i  tree  which  does  not  already 
have  knots  starting  on  the  root. 
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TWO  CALIFORNIA  EXPERTS  WRITE  OF 
NITRATE  OF  SODA. 


In  order  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  the  danger 
and  desirability  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer, 
which  has  been  brought  sharply  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  advice  of  Professor  F.  S.  King  in 
answer  to  questions  asked  him  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Soil  Convention,  as  outlined  on  page  302  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Pukss  of  October  15  last,  we  have 

secured  statements  of  knowledge  and  belief  from 

the  experts  of  the  University  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley.  The  writers  have  prepared  their 
statements  without  conference  and  without  any 
outside  suggestion  whatever: 

BY  PROF.  J.  S.  BURD,  CHEMIST  IN  CHARGE  OF 
FERTILIZER  CONTROL. 

1  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
recent  date,  concerning  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  its  effect  in  producing  black  alkali  in  tin- 
soil.  In  connection  therewith  and  in  comment 
Upon  your  report  of  the  advice  of  Dr.  King,  1 
would  say  that  there  is  doubtless  a  tendency 
toward  the  formation  of  sodium  carbonate,  or 
so-called  black  alkali,  when  nitrate  of  soda  is  ap- 
plied to  a  soil.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  the 
plant's  action  is  selective  in  character  and  that 
the  plant  tends  to  take  up  the  nitrogen  and  only 
a  part  of  the  sodium  contained  in  the  sodium  ni- 
trate. This,  of  course,  means  that  the  "soda", 
so  remaining,  will  enter  into  combination  with 
other  substances  to  be  found  in  the  soil,  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  soil  itself  and  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  time.  Inasmuch  as  car- 
bonic acid  is  present  in  all  agricultural  soils,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  portion  of  the 
residual  soda  may  be  converted  into  sodium  car- 
bonate, but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all 
will  be  so  converted.  Again,  experiments  have 
repeatedly  shown  that  the  addition  of  sodium  ni- 
trate frequently  causes  a  so-called  "puddling"  of 
the  soil,  similar  or  identical  in  its  nature  to  that 
induced  by  the  presence  of  black  alkali.  Such 
condition  is.  of  course,  undesirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  cultivation.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  the  addition  of  excessive  quantities  of  nitrate 
should  be  discouraged,  but  that  it  should  be  used 
in  reasonable  amounts  and  iii  connection  with 
other  materials  of  such  a  nature  as  to  minimize 
the  above-mentioned  tendencies;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  ammonia  salts  and  superphosphates, 
both  of  which  lend  to  neutralize  alkalinity  in 
soils. 

Probably  an  idea  as  to  the  worst  effects  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  can 
best  be  obtained  by  a  strictly  mathematical  con- 
sideration of  the  problem:  If  we  assume  that 
one-tenth  of  a  per  cent  of  sodium  carbonate  is 
the  toxic  limit  for  profitable  plant  production 
and  a  given  soil  is  originally  neutral,  it  would 
take  6450  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  to  cause  such 
a  soil  to  contain  the  above-mentioned  percentage 
of  sodium  carbonate,  provided  all  soda  was  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  carbonate  and  that  all  of 
such  carbonate  remained  in  the  surface-foot  of 
soil.  Again,  if  we  assume  that  five  pounds  of 
nitrate  are  applied  to  each  tree,  and  an  orchard 
contains  a  hundred  orange  trees  per  acre,  this 
amount  of  sodium  carbonate  woidd  be  supplied 
in  thirteen  years:  that  is  to  say.  under  these  ex- 
tremely adverse  conditions,  such  amounts  of  so- 
dium nitrate  would  produce  an  amount  of  sodium 
carbonate  sufficient  to  kill  most  growths  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  years.  It  is.  of  course,  obvious 
that  such  adverse  conditions  would  seldom,  or 
possibly  never,  occur.  With  the  use  of  irrigation 
water  and  fair  undcr-drainagc  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  sodium  carbonate  formed  should  remain 

in  the  surface-foot,  lint  would  doubtless  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  soil  profile,  so  that  the 
percentage  in  any  one  foot  of  depth  would  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  soil 
and  the  length  of  time  elapsing  before  the  toxic 
limit  is  reached  would  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  depth  of  the  soil.  Again,  it  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that  all  of  the  soda  would  be  converted  into 
sodium  carbonate,  or  if  so  converted,  that  it  would 
remain  in  the  soil,  unless  the  under-drainage  was 


very  poor.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
use  of  five  pounds  of  nitrate  per  tree  per  annum 
would  hardly  produce  an  intolerable  condition 
for  many  years,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  percent- 
age of  sodium  carbonate  resulting  and  remaining 
in  the  soil  is  concerned.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  a  bad  effect 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  would  result 
long  before  the  maximum  allowable  amount  of 
sodium  carbonate  had  accumulated.  For  this  rea- 
son, then,  if  for  no  other,  the  warning  as  to  the 
use  of  excessive  quantities  of  sodium  nitrate  is 
a  timely  one.  but  I  do  not  regard  such  a  warning 
as  a  legitimate  reason  for  giving  up  the  use  of 
sodium  nitrate  in  reasonable  amounts  and  under 
proper  conditions.  Such  a  warning,  however, 
should  put  the  fanner  mi  the  alerl  to  learn  what 
reasonable  quantities  and  conditions  are  when  ap- 
plied to  his  particular  soil  and  conditions  of  cul- 
ture, as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  past 
there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  very  large  quantities  of  nitrate  by  itself 
and  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
BY  PROF  C.  B.  LIPMAN,  SOIL  DIVISION,  UNIVER- 
SITY EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

I  must  say  frankly  that  I  cannot  second  the 
views  of  Doctor  King  on  the  danger  of  the  pro- 
duction <>f  black  alkali,  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
be  detrimental,  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  reasonable  amounts,  but  must  adhere  to 

the  opinion,  which  I  expressed  when  questioned 
at  the  soil  convention,  that  nitrate  of  soda  can  be 
used  as  a  most  valuable  source  id"  nitrogen  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  amounts  without  in- 
terfering to  any  appreciable  extent  with  the  nor- 
mal functions  of  the  tree  or  other  plant.  While, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Ililgard  in  his 
various  writings,  the  danger  is  always  present  of 
producing  black  alkali  in  the  soil  when  sodium 
salts  are  present,  along  with  lime  carbonate  or 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  large  quantities  from  the 
decomposition  processes  in  the  soil,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  changes  can  only  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  salts 
in  the  first  place,  and  large  quantities  <d'  carbon- 
ate of  lime  anil  carbonate  acid  gas  in  the  second 
place.  .Moreover,  the  Carbonic  acid  gas  when  pro- 
duced will  not  stay  in  sufficiently  large  quantities 
in  properly  aerated  soils,  so  that  chanv.es  from 
other  salts  back  to  the  black  alkali  have  been 
noted  to  take  place  mostly  under  the  roots  of 
trees  where  a  slight  excess  of  moisture  and  a 
poor  supply  id'  air  obtained.  In  view  of  these 
facts.  1  should,  therefore,  give  it  as  my  opinion, 
as  I  have  given  it  before  at  the  soil  convention, 
that  applications  of  not  more  than  three  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  tin'  tree  in  the  case  of  the 
citrus  groves,  in  two  applications,  at  times  of 
the  year  when  the  soil  is  cold  or  when  the  tree 
needs  unusual  stimulation,  can  be  made  a  valua- 
ble practice  and  one  that  is  bound  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  yielding  profitable  returns  from 
the  trees.  From  such  applications,  with  proper 
aeration,  which  most  of  our  soils  in  the  citrus  dis- 
tricts receive,  I  can  see  very  little  or  no  danger 
ahead  for  many  years  to  come  from  the  appear- 
ance of  black  alkali.  In  other  words.  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
supplementary  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the  organic 
nitrogen  manures,  like  dried  blood,  tankage  and 
other  materials,  which  readily  decay  in  the  soil 
and  produce  nitrates  for  the  plant  as  the  latter 
needs  them.  In  this  combination  of  the  inorganic 
and  the  organic  of  nitrogen  manures,  together 
with  green  manures  and  barnyard  manure.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  find  the  optimum  combination 
for  the  nitrogen  fertilization  of  our  citrus  soils. 

Doctor  King's  warning,  however,  is  cogent  in 
the  cases  of  those  who  have  been  following  the 
practice  of  applying  enormous  quantities  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  to  their  orchard,  and  while,  for  a 
few  years,  these  applications  may  show  no  evil 
effects.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  end 
the  trees  will  suffer  from  such  applications,  un- 
less citrus  frees  are  so  very  far  different  from  all 
other  plants  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  judge 
them  by  the  standards  of  the  latter.  The  state- 
ments which  I  have  just  made  are  not  based  on 
experimental  evidence  as  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  black  alkali  will  accumulate  in  soils  owing 
fo  the  application  6f  soda,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  are  any  experimental  results  on  this  sub- 
ject which  may  serve  us  to  clear  up  the  difficulty, 
hut  in  the  absence  of  such  data  I  am  willing  to 


follow — and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  doing  so — the 
pointed  advice  of  Doctor  Hunter  in  his  famous 
Ueorgical  papers  on  agriculture,  published  in  the 
seventies  of  the  century  just  passed,  in  which  he 
says  that.  "Though  theory  must  direct  our  in- 
quiries, our  experience  must  at  last  determine  our 
opinions",  and  on  the  basis  of  this  statement  I 
think  that  in  this  whole  matter  of  the  danger 
from  black  alkali  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  citrus  groves,  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  facts  which  exist  in  the  case  in  forming 
our  opinion.  It  is  easy  to  gather  a  good  deal  of 
data  from  the  growers  in  southern  California  to 
show  that  some  orchards  which  have  been  fertil- 
ized for  many  years  with  heavy  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  are  yet  producing  enormous  crops, 
are  apparently  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  it  is 
hard  to  answer  conditions  such  as  these  by  state- 
ments which  are  based  on  theory,  or  on  meager 
experimental  evidence:  and  even  by  precautions, 
which  I  have  indicated  above,  it  is  my  opinion 
should  be  taken  in  the  fertilization  id"  orange 
groves,  are  simply  made,  because  I  think  that 
fertilization  can  be  carried  out  just  as  efficiently 
under  those  conditions  without  running  any  un- 
necessary risks.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  now 
covered  all  of  the  salient  points  as  they  present 
themselves  to  me  on  this  subject  of  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  orange  groves,  and  I  should 
thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  any  other 
important  point  which  I  have  left  undiscussed, 
for  1  am  really  anxious  to  have  this  matter  clearly 
before  every  grower  in  the  State,  so  that  my  opin- 
ion may  be  compared  with  others  and  the  truth 
reached  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  reach  it  with  the 
meager  experimental  data  which  we  have,  upon 
the  broadest  possible  basis. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


FROST  FIGHTING  IN  CITRUS  ORCHARDS. 


Now  that  the  period  of  frost  occurrences  is  ap- 
proaching, and  as  unusual  undertakings  in  frost 
prevention  are  being  assumed,  both  by  individual 
and  by  growers'  associations,  to  an  extent  beyond 
anything  previously  undertaken,  it  is  timely  to 
give  some  fundamental  considerations  on  the  gem 
eral  problem  of  frost  fighting.  Such  important 
matters  were  presented  at  the  recent  citrus  grow- 
ers' con veid ion  at  Pomona  by  Professor  A.  (i. 
McAdie,  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  San  Francisco, 
of  whose  address  the  following  abstract  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wollaber,  local  forecaster: 

For  fourteen  years  a  progressive  campaign  has 
been  waged  by  fruit  growers  and  Weather  Bu- 
reau officials  in  California  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  citrus  fruits  from  frost.  .Much  satis- 
factory work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
whole  problem  of  protection  so  developed  that 
the  question  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  local  interest 
and  has  spread  to  other  States,  becoming  one  of 
national  importance.  If  the  general  principles 
laid  down  are  correct,  they  can  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully in  the  case  of  crops  other  than  citrus 
ones,  due  allowance  being  made  for  new  and 
changed  conditions.  So  far  as  known,  all  of  the 
present  methods  of  protecting  crops  had  their 
origin  in  California. 

Before  considering  the  physical  processes  in- 
volved in 'the  formation  of  frost,  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  the  conditions  last  winter  in  the  San 
Gabriel  valley  and  other  sections  of  California 
south  of  the  Tehachapi.  At  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, 1909.  there  was  a  prospective  yield  of  So'.OOO 
carloads  of  citrus  fruit,  one-fifth  of  the  crop  be- 
ing lemons.  The  low  temperature  of  the  first 
week  in  January.  1910.  caused  a  loss  of  perhaps 
25  per  cent.  During  the  entire  wilder  there  was 
no  failure  on  the  part  of  Weather  Bureau  offi- 
cials to  give  ample  and  urgent  warnings  of  the 
impending  frosts.  This  is  mentioned  because  it 
is  considered  equivalent  to  half  the  battle  won 
and  shows  what  can  he  done  in  that  direction. 

Useful  Instruments.  -It  would  probably  repay 
the  citrus  fruit  growers  to  purchase  ami  install 
from  '20  to  40  thermographs  and  hygrographs  in 
the  San  Gabriel  valley  alone.  An  instrument  has 
been  designed  in  the  San  Francisco  Weather  Bu- 
reau office  especially  for  the  use  of  growers.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  combined  thermograph  and 
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hygrograph ;  but  so  arranged  that  the  record  or- 
dinarily given  as  a  relative  humidity  is  given  in 
terms  of  the  weight  of  the  water-vapor  present. 
Relative  humidity  is  at  best  only  a  ratio  and 
means  various  things  for  various  temperatures. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  unreliable  index  and  may  prove 
misleading  in  determining  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture. The  new  instrument,  by  indicating  the  act- 
ual weight  of  water-vapor  present,  probably  af- 
fords a  more  reliable  index  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions. Any  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  water- 
vapor  can  be  read  from  the  record,  and  thus  the 
grower  can  with  more  certainty  determine  the 
need  of  protection  and  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  offset  the  probable  fall  in  temperature. 
Experience  has  shown  that  single  observations  of 
the  dew-point  shortly  before  sunset  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  furnish  a  true  value  of  the  minimum 
temperature  likely  to  occur.  A  continuous  rec- 
ord of  the  amount  of  water-vapor  present,  or 
rather  its  complement,  the  deficiency  from  satura- 
tion, shows  the  grower  to  what  extent  he  may 
depend  upon  the  water-vapor  as  a  protective 
agency. 

Last  Winter's  Frosts. — The  frosts  which  did  the 
damage  last  winter  were  those  of  December  1!). 
1909,  and  January  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1910.  Stud- 
ies of  the  conditions  have  been  made  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  air  temperature  at  a  point  (i  feel 
above  the  ground  averaged  24°  P.  (4°  C).  The 
rate  of  fall  after  sunset,  the  time  of  minimum 
and  the  number  of  hours  the  temperature  was 
below  32°  cannot  be  given  with  precision. 

Of  course  the  condition  of  the  tree  plays  a  very 
important  part.  Every  grower  knows  that  a  tree 
that  is  backward  or  not  in  a  tender  condition 
will  show  less  injury  than  it  would  otherwise. 
And  furthermore,  the  exposure  of  the  chilled  fruit 
to  the  sun's  rays  in  the  morning  plays  a  most 
important  part.  It  is  as  necessary  to  study  the 
rise  in  temperature  immediately  following  the 
frost  as  it  is  to  study  the  fall. 

In  general,  the  typically  dangerous  temperature 
curve  is  one  showing  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of 
fall  from  early  afternoon  to  midnight,  a  slight 
check  about  midnight  and  nearly  constant  tem- 
perature until  4  a.  m.  Then  and  until  sunrise 
or  a  little  after  a  drop  of  2,  3,  or  4  degrees.  Then 
a  rise  at  the  rate  of  3  degrees  or  more  per  hour. 

General  Campaign. — The  general  campaign  of 
frost  fighting  as  developed  in  California  and  now 
followed  elsewhere  consists  of: 

1.  Accurate  advance  information  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  frost ; 

2.  Application  of  preventive  means  during  crit- 
ical hours ; 

3.  Guarding  the  fruit  from  a  too  rapid  warm- 
ing. 

Under  the  first  head  the  fruit  grower  has  now 
little  more  to  do  than  to  keep  in  touch  by  tele- 
phone with  the  nearest  forecasting  centre.  Frost 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  air  drainage.  As  a 
result  of  certain  movements  of  low  and  high  pres- 
sure areas  and  the  displacement  of  the  lower  air, 
comparatively  still,  dust-free  conditions  ensue. 
There  is  very  little  water-vapor  present,  and  radi- 
ation from  soil  and  plant  is  marked.  The  air 
circulation  near  the  "round  becomes  stagnant. 
Air  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  there  is  but 
little  warming  of  the  soil  by  direct  conduction 
from  below.  In  other  words,  the  loss  of  heat  is 
a  maximum  and  the  supply  a  minimum. 

Under  the  second,  large  fires  are  not  as  effective 
as  numerous  small  tires  or  heaters.  Many  of  the 
latter,  known  as  orchard  heaters,  now  on  the 

|  market,  have  proven  their  worth;  but  the  ideal 
heater,  it  seems  to  us,  is  still  to  be  devised.  One 
is  needed  that  will  give  heat  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties and  with  a  fan  or  blower  thoroughly  to  mix 

i  the  lower  air. 

In  all  the  devices  now  on  the  market  attention 
has  been  given  simply  to  heating.  Fuel  of  differ- 
ent kinds  is  used  and  for  various  crops  there  will 
be  a  difference  in  efficiency,  depending  upon  the 
fuel  use,  cost  of  labor,  etc. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  all  protective  devices 

I  are  based  upon  the  three  following  principles:  (1) 
heating,  (2)  covering,  (3)  ventilating. 

Under  the  first,  come  all  forms  of  fire  baskets, 

i  oil  pots,  and  orchard  heaters.    Under  the  second. 

<  cloth  covers,  latticework,  artificial  cloud  build- 
ers, smudge-makers,  and  the  new  anti-frost  cover. 
Under  the  third  head  there  should  be  devised 

I  suitable  forms  of  blowers  and  air-mixers. 


COVERING  TREES  AGAINST  FROST. 

To  the  Editor :  I  write  to  get  your  idea  of  a 
plan  I  have  in  regard  to  protecting  my  lemon 
trees  from  the  frost  in  the  winter.  We  lose  a 
great  deal  of  young  fruit  each  year  as  well  as 
large  fruit  on  the  outside  of  the  trees.  My  plan 
is  to  secure  some  material  like  burlap  and  have 
it  made  into  sheets  large  enough  to  cover  the 
trees,  with  a  hole  about,  say,  one  foot  in  diameter 
in  the  centre  of  each  sheet  that  would  be  about 
the  centre  of  the  top.  This  is  for  ventilation  and 
to  create  a  circulation  of  air  under  the  tent. 
These  sheets  are  to  be  placed  over  the  trees  when 
we  find  the  temperature  dropping  and  third?  it 
is  going  to  freeze.  I  think  two  men  with  long 
poles  can  adjust  the  sheet  the  same  as  is  done 
by  the  fumigators,  and  they  are  to  be  left  on 
the  trees  only  during  the  cold  spell,  which  has 
been  short  here.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you 
deem  the  plan  advisable  and  if  any  experiments 
have  been  made  along  this  line  with  success? 
Will  this  plan  save  the  fruit  or  would  it  have  any 
deleterious  effect  on  trees  or  fruit  if  kept  on  the 
trees  for  a  short  period?  If  you  will  kindly  give 
me  an  idea  regarding  this  it  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  many  lemon  growers  here  who  are 
losing  considerable  fruit  each  year. 

Groweh. 

San  Bernardino  county. 

|  The  only  conclusive  test  of  such  a  plan  is  a 
trial,  not  an  opinion.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
such  covers  can  be  used  without  injury  to  the 
trees,  except  such  as  may  result  from  frequent 
handling  of  the  sheets  over  the  branches.  The 
presence  of  the  cover  is  not  likely  to  affect  the 
growth  during  the  short  periods  it  will  be  in 
place.  How  far  it  will  protect  against  frost,  and 
whether  the  cost  of  the  cover  and  its  handling 
will  be  justified  by  the  fruit  saving  which  it 
may  do,  are  matters  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  actual  trial  and  by  close  records  of  the  cost 
of  operating. — Editor.  ] 


Horticulture. 


A  BERRY  DISEASE. 

Professor  C.  H.  Dwindle,  of  Fulton,  Sonoma 
county,  recently  addressed  the  following  commu- 
nication to  the  Santa  Rosa  Republican: 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  noticed  a  very  un- 
healthy state  of  berry  vines  -and  bushes  of  the 
genus  rubus  about  this  part  of  Sonoma  county, 
near  Fulton  and  Meacham's  Station. 

The  Logan  and  Mammoth  blackberries  in  par- 
ticular suffer  greatly.  The  foliage  of  the  bearing 
shoots  is  spotted  and  apparently  the  red  spots 
drop  out.  as  does  the  shot-hole  fungus  on  the  peach 
and  some  other  trees,  so  that  the  leaves  are  full 
of  perforations,  and  finally  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
turn  brown  and  shrivel. 

The  bark  of  the  shoots  is  affected  in  the  same 
way.  The  greater  part  of  the  fruit  fails  to  fill 
out  properly  and  is  small,  sour,  and  of  poor  flavor, 
as  though  the  fungus  had  attacked  it  also. 

The  general  result  is  a  great  falling  off  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  crops  and  a  serious  disap- 
pointment to  the  berry  grower. 

A  few  big-bush  blackberry  plants  seemed  to 
be  also  affected,  but  the  writer  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  any  large  planting  of  that 
type.  The  Himalaya  blackberry  seems  very 
slightly  affected  so  far. 

I  can't  say  how  far  this  fungus  has  spread,  but 
some  Phenomenal  berries,  bought  in  Santa  Rosa, 
showed  some  specimens  with  the  white  spots  on 
one  side,  as  noted  above. 

Wishing  to  get  all  the  light  possible  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  trouble,  and  to  learn  of  any  known 
remedy,  the  writer  sent  specimens  to  Professor 
Ralph  E.  Smith,  plant  pathologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Professor  Smith's  Reply. — "We  received  your 
carefully  prepared  specimens  of  berry  vines.  The 
loganberry  from  Rev.  Donald  Cameron  is  quite 
badly  affected  with  the  leaf-spot*  as  in  fact  were 
most  of  the  other  specimens,  which  also  had  the 
insect  trouble.    The  berry  leaf-spot  is  caused  by 


a  fungous  parasite  and  also  affects  the  canes.  I 
don't  know  that  treatment  would  be  of  any  use 
this  year,  as  the  damage  has  been  done,  but  an- 
other year  we  should  advise  cutting  out  the  af- 
fected parts  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, usual  strength,  before  growth  begins  in  the 
spring.  It  might  be  well  to  give  them  a  spraying 
in  the  fall,  just  as  the  first  rains  come  on,  renew- 
ing the  spraying  throughout  the  rainy  season  as 
needed.  Very  little  spraying  has  been  tried  on 
berries  in  this  State  to  our  knowledge,  and  if  you 
carry  out  the  treatment,  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  report  as  to  results." 


APPLE  SALE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  apple  crop  now  being  harvested  in  the 
Wenatchee  Valley  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  district  and  exceeds  the  estimates  early 
in  the  season.  Growers  estimate  it  will  probably 
exceed  3000  carloads.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  boxes,  held  in  pool  by  the  Wenatchee 
Valley  Growers'  Association,  were  sold  here  the 
other  day  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
A  Chicago  company,  which  has  been  operating 
extensively  in  early  apples,  obtained  the  bulk, 
the  pool  including  100  cars  'of  Winesap.  The 
other  varieties  are  Rome  Beauty,  Black  Ben  and 
old  Ben  Davis.  The  sale  is  the  largest  yet  re- 
corded in  the  Northwest. 


Viticulture. 


OUR  GRAPES  NORTH  OF  US. 

Professor  C.  A.  Cole  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  writes  to  the  Homestead  about  the  varie- 
ties of  vitis  vinifera  in  his  State  and  beyond : 

Probably  there  is  no  fruit  that  has  received  the 
attention  that  the  European  grape  has  in  Amer- 
ica and  failed  to  give  results  in  fewer  sections. 
The  first  settlers  in  this  country  attempted  to 
grow  this  fruit  in  the  Eastern  States  without  suc- 
cess for  over  200  years.  This  grape  has  been 
grown  in  warm  climates  for  thousands  of  years 
and  its  characteristics  are  so  bred  into  it  that 
it  is  very  susceptible  to  any  radical  change.  It 
demands  an  abundance  of  sunshine,  warm  days 
and  nights,  and  freedom  from  late  frosts. 

The  above  characteristics  limit  its  growth  to 
a  few  sections  in  Oregon.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  around  Medford  and  Grants  Pass, 
there  is  a  considerable  acreage.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  The  Dalles  can  boast  of  fine 
European  grapes ;  also,  there  are  some  sections 
along  the  Snake  river. 

The  soil  requirements  for  the  European  (or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  California)  grape  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  American  grape.  Any 
soil  that  is  more  than  two  feet  in  depth  and  is 
well  drained  will  be  suitable,  provided  the  cli- 
matic requirements  are  right.  Don't  set  grapes 
on  a  cold,  wet  soil,  as  they  will  not  thrive.  Hill- 
side land  will  give  good  results  as  good  air  drain- 
age is  afforded.  Sometimes  the  difference  of  a 
few  feet  in  elevation  determines  whether  or  not 
the  location  will  be  suitable  for  grapes.  The 
cold  air  drains  down  to  the  lowest  places  where 
frosts  will  occur,  and  a  very  light  freeze  will  be 
sufficient  to  damage  the  green  shoots  in  the  spring 
or  spoil  the  fruit  in  the  fall.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  slope.  A 
hill  sloping  to  the  east,  south  or  the  southwest 
is  the  best,  as  these  slopes  receive  more  sun  than 
a  flat  or  any  other  slope,  and  as  a  result  get  much 
warmer  through  the  day  and  cool  off  as  quickly 
during  the  night;  also,  the  warm  air  from  the 
valleys  during  the  night  flows  up  over  the  hill- 
sides and  aids  in  keeping  the  temperature  up. 

The  question  of  variety  is  very  important.  I 
do  not  advise  planting  anything  but  what  has 
been  well  tested.  The  European  grape  in  this 
State  finds  its  best  sales  as  a  table  grape,  so  we 
should  confine  our  attentions  to  supplying  this 
line  of  trade.  Some  of  the  varieties  that  have 
given  good  success  are  the  Muscat,  Malaga,  Flame 
Tokay,  and  Red  Emperor.  These  varieties  pro- 
duce fruit  of  a  large  size  and  good  color  with  an 
ability  to  stand  long  shipment,  which,  of  course, 
makes  them  of  great  value  commercially. 
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The  Irrigator. 


PREVENTION  OF  CONVEYANCE 
LOSSES  OF  IRRIGATION 
WATER. 


(Continued  From  Page  881.) 


at  the  top  and  5V2  ft.  deep,  with  concrete 
lining  2%  in.  thick.  The  Lower  Yakima 
Irrigation  Co..  of  eastern  Washington, 
has  completed  seven  miles  of  concrete 
lining.  There  are  also  numerous  exam- 
ples in  California.  Oregon,  Nevada.  Idaho, 
and  other  States. 

While  there  are  many  ways  of  build 
ing  the  concrete  linings,  they  are  gen- 
erally constructed  according  to  two  meth- 
ods. The  first  method  is  used  where  the 
side  slopes  of  the  ditch  are  flatter  than 
1  to  1:  the  second  method  is  used  for 
steeper  side  slopes. 

To  construct  linings  according  to  the 
first  method  the  canal  is  trimmed  ready 
to  receive  the  lining;  then  the  mortar  or 
concrete  is  spread  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom and  plastered  on  in  a  manner  simi 
lar  to  sidewalk  work.  To  obtain  the 
right  thickness  guide  strips  are  used. 
The  thickness  ranges  from  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  up  to  3  or  4  inches. 

To  construct  the  lining  according  to 
the  second  method,  the  canal  is  first 
trimmed,  then  the  wooden  form  for  the 
side  lining  is  placed  in  position  and  the 
concrete  mixture  poured  or  thrown  in 
the  space  between  the  form  and  the  sides 
of  the  earth  ditch.  For  canals  less  than 
10  ft.  at  the  top,  usually  the  form  is  a 
wooden  trough  made  of  the  same  cross- 
section  as  the  finished  concrete-lined 
ditch.  The  thickness  of  lining  is  usually 
from  2  to  6  inches. 

The  very  thin  linings  of  1  in.  or  less 
have  been  used  extensively  on  many  sys 
terns  of  southern  California,  and  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  As  an  instance, 
the  Gage  canal  has  been  lined  with  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  cement  mortar  for 
almost  Its  entire  length  of  20  miles. 
After  10  years  of  use.  during  the  last 
four  years  of  which  water  was  run  con- 
tinuously giving  no  opportunity  for  re- 
pairs, the  total  cost  to  repair  thoroughly 
all  seel  ions  was  for  these  four  years  less 
than  half  of  V/,.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  lhat  such  thin  linings,  while 
helpful,  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, especially  where  the  extremes 
in  temperature  are  as  great  as  in  the 
Northwest.  There  is  only  one  example, 
to  my  knowledge,  of  a  thin  lining  built 
in  a  region  where  the  ground  freezes. 
That  one  is  in  eastern  Washington,  where 
four  miles  of  canal  were  lined  with  a 
lining  varying  from  ^  to  1>1>  in.  thick. 
When  I  examined  the  lining  I  found  it 
rather  badly  cracked:  but,  because  of 
poor  workmanship,  it  was  impossible  to 
state  how  much  of  the  cracking  was  due 
to  frost.  Although  this  lining  was  not, 
in  my  opinion,  very  satisfactory,  it  was. 
nevertheless,  helpful  in  preventing  seep 
age  losses,  for  before  its  construction  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  water  over  this 
stretch  without  losing  most  of  it. 

As  a  guide  for  the  proper  thickness  for 
concrete  linings  in  the  Northwest,  I  would 
recommend  usually  not  less  than  2  in. 
for  small  canals,  and  preferably  3  in. 
There  are  many  localities  where  3-in.  con- 
crete linings  have  been  used  with  entire 
success,  even  where  subjet  to  frost.  No 
matter  what  the  thickness  is,  unless  the 
concrete  is  reinforced  with  steel,  or  ex- 
pansion joints  provided,  cracks  are  to  be 
expected.  These  will  usually  be  fine 
cracks  occuiring  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  and  the  leakage  through  them 
will  be  small,  the  cracks  often  silting  tip. 
For  better  appearance  and  also  to  dis- 
tribute the  cracks  at  uniform  intervals, 


the  lining  should  be  laid  in  sections  6  to 
8  feet  long. 

To  decide  intelligently  what  canals 
should  be  lined  with  concrete,  and  to 
know  what  expenditure  is  justifiable,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
seepage  losses  and  the  value  of  the  water 
which  is  lost,  also  the  damage  done  by 
seepage  water.  If  the  value  of  the  water 
only  is  considered,  then  one  is  justified 
in  expending,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  canals  by  lining,  a  capital  whose  in- 
terest, added  to  the  depreciation,  is  equal 
to  the  annual  value  of  the  water  loss. 
Accompanying  benefits  are  the  prevention 
of  land  waterlogging,  the  minimum  dan 
ger  of  breaks  and  the  prevention  of  dam 
ages  to  crops,  because  of  interruption  in 
flow.  As  an  instance,  if  a  canal  carrying 
100  cubic  feet  per  second  losses  V/c  per 
mile  by  seepage,  the  water  lost  in  one 
irrigation  season  of  five  months  is  300 
acre-feet  per  mile  of  canal.  This  water 
represents  a  value  of  $450.  on  a  basis 
of  $1.50  an  acre-foot.  To  save  this  water 
we  would  lie  justified  in  spending  a  sum 
whose  interest,  added  to  the  depreciation, 
is  equal  to  the  above  sum.  As  deprecia- 
tion on  a  good  concrete  lining  and  in- 
terest would  not  exceed  1%,  the  value 
of  the  water  lost  would  represent  an 
investment  of  $6400  per  mile.  Since  a 
3-in.  concrete  lining  for  an  average  canal 
cross-section,  assuming  a  velocity  of  flow 
of  3  ft.  per  second,  could  be  constructed 
for  $6000  per  mile,  the  above  sum  is  more 
than  sufficient. 

The  assumed  seepage  loss  of  195  is  often 
exceeded  with  small  canals,  and  on  most 
irrigation  systems  there  are  always  some 
sections  of  canals  which  would  warrant 
concrete  lining.  With  the  increasing 
price  of  water,  and  with  the  development 
of  water  by  storage  and  pumping,  which 
is  almost  always  expensive,  I  believe  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  many  of  our 
irrigation  canals  will  be  concrete-lined. 

PIPE  Links. — Concrete  pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  where  the  quantity  of 
water  is  not  large,  have  some  advantages 
over  canals.  They  do  away  with  the 
road  crossings  which  are  necessary  with 
canals:  they  do  not  occupy  any  land 
which  is  wasted:  and  they  do  not  collect 
the  dirt  and  rubbish  that  fall  in  open 
canals.  They  can  also  be  used  under  light 
pressures,  and  take  the  place  of  canals 
all  in  fill  or  flumes  on  low  trestles.  The 
argument  that  they  also  prevent  evap- 
oration has  not  much  weight,  for  we  have 
seen  that  the  losses  due  to  evaporation 
are  negligible.  These  advantages  have 
led  to  the  use  of  concrete  pipes  up  to 
sizes  of  3  or  4  feet  in  preference  to  con- 
crete-lined canals.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  canals  and  laterals  of  many 
of  the  irrigation  companies  of  southern 
California.  For  large  quantities  of  water 
the  cost  of  concrete  pipes  is  prohibitive. 

Concrete  pipes  are  especially  valuable 
for  the  conveyance  of  small  quantities  of 
water  over  rough  lands,  but  the  largest 
use  of  them  is  for  the  smaller  laterals  of 
the  irrigators.  In  southern  California 
hundreds  of  miles  of  cement  pipe  have 
been  used  for  the  distribution  systems  to 
prevent  the  losses  in  conveyance,  to  facil- 
itate the  distribution  of  water,  and  to 
prevent  waste  in  its  application  to  the 
land. 

The  measurements  of  the  II.  S.  Irriga- 
tion Investigations  Bureau  show  that  the 
losses  in  conveyance  are  much  greater 
for  small  ditches  than  for  large  canals. 
For  rhi*  reason  the  largest  losses  are 
often  In  the  ditches  of  the  irrigator  after 
he  takes  the  water  from  the  canals  of 
the  company.  Other  important  losses  are 
in   the  spreading  of  the  water  on  the 

hud, 

1  shall  not  discuss  the  different  meth- 
ods of  application  to  the  land,  but  will 
confine  myself  to  furrow  irrigation  and 
show  the  economy  qf  the  use  of  concrete 


LET  OUR  EXPERTS 
HELP  YOU  FARM 

at  our  expense 

If  your  farm  or  orchard  is  not 
producing  all  you  think  it  should, 
if  you  find  you  are  working  hard 
and  only  breaking  even,  write  us 
about  your  problems. 

We  have  on  our  staff  some  of  thfl 
best  soil  experts  in  California.  They 
will  analyze  your  farm  soil  and  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  you  need, 
much  as  a  doctor  will  prescribe  for 
a  sick  man. 

Our  fertilizers  do  wonders.  We 
know  of  many  a  farm  whose  pro- 
ductions have  been  doubled.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  you.    Write  us. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

810  Sanaone  St.,  Central  Bids., 

San  Fraact#co<  t.un  AngelM^ 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees 


(Exclusively) 


Iluy  iioiv,  ami  it  pn.vn  to  buy  tac  beat. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  MlNnion  St.  nnd  I. on  Rohle*  Ave, 
South  I'anadena,  Cat. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Himalaya,     Mammoth,  1'henomenal, 
Loganberry,  Superlative.    Varieties  too 
numerous  to  mem  ion. 

Choice  garden  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
<  'atiilotfue  mi  reijuest. 

LOUIS  S.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL  R.  F.  D. 


NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Bend  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto.  Cal..  R.  D.  1 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  investigating  quality 
and  price*,  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

*  Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gtlroy,  Cal. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Oronn  In  leaf  mold,  making  almndani 
roota  and  cheap  trannportatlon. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


FERTILIZER 

We  have  500  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  month.  Delivered  price  given 
upon  inquiry. 


TAYLOR  ST.,  STABLES 

4.">0  Hay  Street.  San  Francisco. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Cleanest  and 

Best  in  the  World. 
Carloads  or 

any  Quantity. 

MILLER  &  LUX 

.Merchant's  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco,  ( !al. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

A  1'olnter  for  Tree  Planter* 

Would  it  not  pay  you  to  buy  the  bent 
tree*  when  planting  an  orchard?  For  in- 
stain  Mleulieim  Apricot  Tree*  from  pa- 
rent trees  which  produced  the  highest 
priced  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year?  Other  trees  of  like  quality,  and 
thoroughbred.  Fine  stinky,  vigorous  trees 
grown  without  irrigation,  free  from  all 
disease  and  true  to  nam* — the  very  bent. 

Walnut* — Wlllaon'a  Wonder  and  I'mn- 
•luetten,  specialties.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  of  stock  invited. 

F.  C.  «  ILLSON,  Prop., 
Sunnyvale.  Santa  Clara  County,  4'nl. 


WALNUTS 

San  Jose  Mayette  and  Concord  are  still 
In  the  lead  as  the  best  well-tested  com- 
mercial varieties  that  are  blight  resisting. 
Every  tree  guaranteed  grafted  from  or- 
iginal hearing  stock,  and  all  on  California 
Black  Walnut  root. 

New  Catalogue  ready. 
LEONARD  COATBS   NURSKR1    CO..  INC., 
Morgnnhlll.  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray.  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  f'°sired.  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Hodeato,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  11MO. 11  plnntinK.  All  lending  varle- 
tleM.  Well  luinl.  n«  .1  Ntork  grown  in  lhr 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name*  Speelnl 
prleen  If  eontrneted  In  advance.  Send  for 
C'lreular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Mnnndnoek    Hldfc.,   San  Franel*en. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Hest  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Mend  for 
Price  Mat. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKI  AND,  CAL. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST — ISSUED  OCTOBER  lit 


THE  SILVA-BERCTHOLDT  COMPANY 
IBI  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cel. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  Mat  of  hooka  are  kept  la 
atock  and  are  lor  sale  at  the  Tactile  floral 
Preaa  officer  I 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson ......  2.50 

Shepherd  s  Manual,  by  Stewart   100 

The  Hop,  by  Myrlck   1.60 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.60 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
The  price  ut  which  each  book  In  quoi»d 
Include*  pontage.  Send  money  order  »r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  aad  ^>«- 
dreaa 
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pipe  distribution  systems  over  older 
methods.  I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that 
it  is  the  only  method  of  irrigation  to 
which  pipe  systems  are  adapted,  for  where 
water  is  to  be  handled  in  small  heads, 
as  in  southern  California,  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 

Pipes  or  Flumes. — Where  furrow  irri- 
gation is  practised,  the  crude  method, 
which  has  been  largely  abandoned  in 
southern  California,  is  effected  by  means 
of  an  earthen  ditch  located  along  the 
higher  boundary  of  the  farm,  which  car- 
ries the  water  to  «the  upper  end  of  the 
furrows,  where  an  equal  division  between 
furrows  is  attempted  through  openings  in 
one  bank  of  the  ditch,  or  through  iron 
or  wooden  spouts.  This  method  requires 
constant  attention,  and  a  uniform  distri- 
bution is  impossible.  For  this  reason  in 
many  localities  the  earthen  head  ditch 
has  been  replaced  by  wooden  flumes  with 
one  opening  in  the  side  of  the  flume  for 
each  furrow;  the  openings  are  regulated 
by  slides  or  plugs.  In  southern  Califor- 
nia the  short  life  of  wooden  distributing 
flumes  and  their  leakage  have  led  to  the 
use  of  concrete  flumes.  These  flumes  are 
constructed  by  means  of  a  specially  de- 
signed machine,  or  by  means  of  wooden 
or  metal  moulds.  In  the  side  of  the  flume 
are  cemented  galvanized-iron  spouts,  one 
for  each  furrow,  and  the  flow  is  regulated 
by  iron  slides.  These  small  flumes  cost 
about  twice  as  much  as  a  wooden  flume, 
but  their  durability  will  more  than  offset 
the  greater  first  cost. 

The  distribution  of  water  in  flumes 
over  rolling  ground  requires  that  wooden 
flumes  be  used,  supported  on  stilts  or 
trestles.  These,  as  often  constructed,  are 
weak,  and  will  often  blow  down  with 
every  strong  windstorm.  Flumes  also  in- 
terfere with  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  the  crop.  These  objections  have  led 
many  of  the  irrigators  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  use  underground  pipe  distribu- 
tion systems — a  supply  pipe  laid  about  c 
feet  underground  along  the  upper  bound- 
ary of  the  tract.  At  the  head  of  each 
row  of  trees  the  pipe  is  tapped  and  a 
standpipe  connected  to  it.  The  water 
flows  out  of  the  standpipe  into  the  fur- 
rows through  spouts  cemented  in  the 
standpipe.  Cement,  wood,  and  clay  pipes 
are  generally  used.  Cement  pipe  is  more 
durable  than  wood  pipe,  and  is  considera- 
bly cheaper  than  either,  except  where  a 
clay  pipe  factory  is  in  the  vicinity  and 
it  has  to  meet  competition.  The  cement 
pipe  used  in  southern  California  ranges 
from  6  to  36  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  made 
of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  cement  to  % 
or  4  of  sand  or  gravel,  well  tamped  in 
metal  moulds.  The  moulds  are  not  ex- 
pensive, and  the  pipes  are  often  made  by 
the  irrigator  himself.  As  the  large  pipes 
will  not  reiist  pressures  above  10  ft.  and 
the  small  ones  not  over  20  ft.,  for  greater 
pressures  wooden  pipes  or  some  other 
type  of  concrete  pipes  are  necessary.  The 
cost  of  this  type  of  cement  mortar  pipe 
as  compared  with  wooden  banded  pipe 
is  about  as  follows: 

Cement  mortar 
pipe.  1:3  mix- 
ture. Built  on 
ground  but  not 
laid. 

  $0.20 

  0.25 

  0.30 

  0.43 

  0.60 


Diameter. 

in 
inches. 


Wood 
banded 
pipe  of 
Vancouvei 

12    $0,385  . , 

14    0.44  . 

16    0.55  . 

20    0.91  . 

24    1.21  . 

In  general,  the  cement  pipe  costs  about 
one-half  the  wood  banded  pipe. 

While  pipe  irrigation  has  until  recently 
been  limited  to  southern  California,  it 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  during  the  last 
few  years  been  adopted  for  orchards  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  no  doubt 
other  States,  and  there  are  many  locali- 
ties where  expensive  wooden  pipe  and 
iron   pipe   systems   have   been  installed 


where  a  cheaper  and  more  permanent 
cement-pipe  system  could  have  been  built. 

In  the  above  remarks  I  have  attempted 
to  present  to  you  what  I  believe  is  the 
best  solution  for  the  prevention  of  water 
losses  in  the  conveyance  of  water.  The 
methods  suggested  may  be  expensive  in 
first  cost,  and  no  doubt  there  are  locali- 
ties where  water  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap 
that  no  improvements  are  necessary;  but 
the  remarkable  growth  of  irrigation  of 
the  last  few  years  has  created  such  a 
demand  on  the  water  supply  that  the 
cheap  sources  have  been  mostly  utilized. 
In  future  water  will  be  developed  at  a 
greater  cost,  and  because  of  the  large 
area  of  arid  land  for  which  there  is  in- 
sufficient available  water  supply,  the  high 
value  and  scarcity  of  water  will  lead  to 
the  best  form  of  conveyance  of  water. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60$  In  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Infprmation  on  Monitor  Gasolin 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  LUITWIELER 


Non-Puisatlng  Pumping 
System  for  Irrigation 
and  Water  Works 


"DEEP  WELL  TALK  CONTINUED." 

Cut  shown  is  the  Luitwieler  heart- 
shaped  cam  and  the  only  reciprocating 
pumping  mechanism  applying  the 
power  uniformly  throughout  the  full 
stroke  and  uniform  speed  of  the  water 
pistons  in  both  directions.  The  cam 
principle  is  universally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  perfect  mechanism  for  lifting 
water  from  deep  wells  or  against  pres- 
sure. Luitwieler  Pumps  are  the  result 
of  33  years'  experience  and  embody  the 
perfection  of  the  cam  principle. 

The  mechanism  is  balanced,  and  our 
pumps  are  tested  for  smoothness  of 
operation,  to  run,  being  driven  by  only 
a  %-inch  belt  lace,  a  test  Impossible 
with  any  other  reciprocating  pump. 
Luitwieler  Pumps  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  with  fewest  working  parts 
and  giving  most  perfect  results. 

22  in  use  in  the  Santa  Fe  System. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Out  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porierville  Engineering  Co.,  Porlerville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  informatloi 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  anri 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-fi    Merchants    Rxehange    Bldg.,  Sao 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


This  week  we  present  another  view  of  the  BEXICIA-ORR  CULTIVATOR. 

This  shows  the  frame  raised  out  of  the  ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that  the  driver 
can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to  get  the 
desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and  draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two-  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — which 
cultivates  a  widtli  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the  loosening  of  six 
bolts  it  can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  size  to  the  other.  Center  tootli  can 
be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vegetables,  as  beets,  beans,  etc 

Bear  iu  mind  tlmt  this  Implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by  practical 
men  tvho  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or  field,  the 
BENICIA-ORR  has  the  leud  over  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your  order  for 
a  BENICIA-ORR. 

"V^ight.  Measurement. 
Size.  Width.  Net.        Gross,  Cased.  Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 

7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL. 

TO  DEALERS  :   If  you  desire  the  agency  for  this  Implement  you  better  write  us  Immediately 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


""THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuti 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


SEEDS  «™  TREES 
THAT  GROW 


For  25  years  we  have  supplied  our 
customers  in  all  States  with  Trees 
and  Seeds  that  GROW.  We  carry 
a  most  complete  line  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Berry  BiimIich, 
Rosea,  PerennlnlM,  BultiM,  etc.  Low 
prices.  Best  quality  stock  only.  Pa- 
cific States  varieties  of  Apples,  best 
one  year  trees  at  $6.00  per  100, 
Peaches,  $7.00  per  100.  We  pay 
freight  on  $10.00  orders. 


1 


Also,  very  large  and  complete 
stock  of  Farm,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  to  select  from.  Strictly 
Upland-Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  a  Spe- 
cialty. Write  for  big  112  page  cata- 
logue and  Garden  Book.  Mailed 
FREE  to  anyone  interested. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  &.  SEED  HOUSE 
Box   214      Beatrice,  Neb. 


GERMAN  NURSERIES 
BEATRICE,  NEB. 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  y<  u,rs  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  glow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  interior  of  the  Stite.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  DECEIVER! 

To  the  Editor:  A  few  days  ago  a 
stranger  called  at  my  farm  representing 
himself  as  a  student  of  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  who  stated  that  the  Farm 
was  getting  out  a  book  on  dairying  and 
the  care  of  dairies  and  dairy  cattle,  with 
maps  of  the  chief  dairy  sections  of  the 
State.  The  name  of  this  book  was  the 
"Agricultural  Guide."  He  claimed  that 
this  book  was  being  got  out  under  an  ap 
propriation  made  by  the  State  to  cover 
the  expense  of  same;  that  the  State  ap- 
propriated $8000  to  cover  the  expense, 
but  owing  to  extra  cost  in  the  prelimi 
nary  work  they  had  used  up  some  $3000, 
and  in  order  to  raise  this  shortage  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  had  sent  him 
and  five  or  six  other  students  out  in  the 
dairy  section  to  raise  this  shortage.  They 
promised  to  send  a  man  around  in  Janu- 
ary who  will  take  views  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful dairymen,  providing  the  said 
dairymen  will  kindly  pay  $4.90  to  cover 
expense  of  obtaining  the  photos  and 
making  cuts.  These  photos  and  cuts,  with 
write-up,  are  to  be  run  in  said  "Agricul- 
tural Guide"  and  a  copy  of  Guide  and  a 
map  are  later  to  be  delivered  free  to  all 
who  have  paid. 

This  man  has  taken  a  good  many  or- 
ders in  my  neighborhood. 

Is  the  Farm  at  Davis  getting  out  such 
a'  book,  or  is  this  scheme  a  swindle?  I 
wish  you  would  answer  through  the 
Ri'rai.  Pkkns,  as  1  and  a  good  number  of 
ray  dairymen  neighbors  are  interested  to 
the  amount  of  $4.90.  Many  of  his  receipts 
were  dated  on  October  7,  which  happens 
to  be  Sunday.  J.  A.  H. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


CLAIMS    UNAUTHORIZED    AND  UNWARRANTED. 

All  we  can  tell  you  at  the  moment  is 
that  no  one  is  authorized  to  publish  any 
thing  under  the  name  of  the  University 
for  private  sale.  The  statement  that  a 
certain  amount  of  raonej*  was  approprl- 
ated  by  the  State  for  the  publication  of  a 
book  on  dairying,  and  that  the  University 
is  trying  to  get  some  money  to  bring  out 
such  a  publication  is  a  falsehood.  So  far 
as  we  know,  no  student  of  any  branch  of 
the  University  is  in  the  field  soliciting 
at  the  present  time.  They  do  soliciting 
for  books  and  other  private  affaire  during 
their  vacation  time,  as,  of  course,  they 
have  a  right  to  do,  but  as  the  term  is  now 
in  session  both  at  Berkeley  and  at  Davis, 
we  do  not  see  how  anyone  claiming  to  be 
a  University  student  can  be  doing  even 
that  kind  of  work  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  parties  who  have  approached 
you  may  be  undertaking  publications 
which  are  right  enough  in  their  way,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  connect  the  Uni- 
versity with  6uch  publications,  and  are 
very  likely  to  get  into  trouble  by  such 
misrepresentation.  E.J.  Wickson. 


ALASKAN  AGRICULTURE. 


Farming  by  sub-irrigation  and  with 
the  moisture  supplied  by  melting  ice  is 
a  novel  agricultural  method  adopted  in 
the  interior  of  Alaska,  according  to  the 
official  report  of  Chief  Special  Agent 
McKenzie,  who  supervised  the  taking  of 
the  recent  census  in  the  Fourth  district 
of  that  territory.  The  system  is  proving 
surprisingly  successful.  Many  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  being  grown,  thus  render- 
ing living  conditions  more  tolerable  in 
the  far  northern  country.  The  future  is 
most  promising  in  this  respect,  believes 
McKenzie. 

Not  only  enumerating  the  "population, 
but  gathering  statistics  on  agricultural, 
mining  and  manufacturing  conditions, 
was  the  work  of  McKenzie.  All  the  con- 
crete facts  will  be  given  in  figures  which 
will  be  issued  later.  The  census  agenfs 
remarks  regarding  the  farming  opera- 
tions are  most  interesting.    He  says  that 


some  homesteads  have  been  taken  up  and 
that  on  them  farming  is  conducted  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

Agriculture  in  this  portion  of  Alaska 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,"  says  McKenzie, 
but  it  has  arrived  at  such  proportions  as 
to  be  considered  almost  wonderful  in  its 
results.  If  all  the  returns  are  taken  they 
will  show  a  remarkable  condition  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  condition  ex- 
isting within  the  Arctic  circle." 

All  the  growth  is  attained  between  May 
20  and  September  15.  He  attributes  the 
fact  that  crops  ripen  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  sun  shines  from  16  to  24  hours 
per  day,  but  on  the  correlative  fact  that 
the  plants  are  supplied  with  moisture  be- 
neath, where  the  melting  ice  affords  a 
regular  and  constant  supply. 

"Rain  is  practically  unknown,"  he  says, 
"but  the  necessary  moisture  comes  from 
below." 

The  tnaw  never  extends  deeper  than 
three  feet  and  often  not  farther  than 
15  inches,  but  the  thaw  is  regular  and 
the  water  supply  sufficient  to  force  a 
rapid  growth. 

Celery,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips and  potatoes  thrive,  and,  McKenzie 
declares,  they  are  so  much  better  than  in 
"the  States"  that  the  high  price  charged 
by  the  growers  is  quite  justifiable.  Rasp- 
berries grow  to  be  as  large  around  as  a 
25  cent  piece,  and  blueberries  and  cran- 
berries grow  wild  in  great  profusion. 
Experiments  have  been  made  with  straw- 
berries and  grain,  and  while  no  great 
success  is  recorded,  the  outlook  is  en- 
couraging. 

The  dog  is  the  favorite  carrier  through- 
out Alaska.  The  horse  can  be  used  only 
on  the  government  trails,  and  the  rein- 
deer has  been  found  to  be  unreliable. 

"As  a  beast  of  burden  the  reindeer  has 
his  limitations,"  says  McKenzie,  "and  so 
far  has  not  proven  a  substitute  for  the 
dog.  If  the  reindeer  w&nts  to  work  he 
will  do  so,  but  if  not  so  inclined  he  will 
quit  wherever  he  may  be  and  all  the 
driving  in  the  world  will  not  get  any- 
thing out  of  him.  Horses  are  good  only 
on  good  roads,  but  the  dog  will  travel 
anywhere.  The  dog  will  work  at  any 
temperature,  while  a  horse  cannot  work 
below  50  degrees." 


BURNT  CLAY  AS  A  MANURE. 


To  the  Editor:  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  read  the  following 
paragraph,  which  I  quote  from  a  work 
published  in  1S34,  showing  that  the  sub- 
ject of  burnt  clay  as  a  manure  is  a 
recurrent  one  and  is  neglected  only  on 
the  score  of  expense  in  preparation  and 
application: 

"The  burning  of  clay  for  manure  is  an 
invention  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  *  *  *  about  the 
year  1730,  but  it  was  known  in  England 
at  a  far  more  distant  period.  In  the 
'Country  Gentleman's  Companion,'  printed 
In  London  in  1732,  there  are  two  engrav- 
ings of  kilns  for  burning  clay,  with  sev- 
eral letters  from  various  persons  stating 
that  the  plan  had  succeeded  in  many 
places  both  In  England  and  Scotland;  and 
that,  in  experiment  in  the  latter  country, 
it  had  been  found  preferable  to  dung,  but 
too  expensive. 

"Many  treatises  have  been  published 
on  the  subject,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  was  awarded  to  a  Dr. 
Cartwright  for  his  experiments. 

"The  practise  fell  into  considerable  dis- 
use, however,  until  it  was  revived  in  the 
year  1815  by  some  letters  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Magazine." 

Here  follow  various  experiments,  but 
when  one  reads  of  applications  varying 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  yards  per  acre 
for  field  crops  of  roots  and  cereals,  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  reproduce  them. 
One  man  used  2000  yards  (cubic)  of  burnt 
clay  as  a  manure  to  50  acres  of  Swedish 
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OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36  BEAUME  ;  15' ,  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  O.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS.   

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


oFr  ANIMAL  Mat-. 
,UF^MONlAT£<Tr 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

\\>  nre  t  in-  largest  Pacific  Coaal  produeem  of 
animal  natter  fertiliser  materials,  nml  vre  are  aoar 

prepared  to  mark**!  them  direct  In  tlie  form  of 
complete  fert  Ulsers. 

Write  iim  for  free  pa m|ili let  on 
COMMON-SENSE  FERTILIZING. 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 
s  VS   I'll  INCISCO,  CAL. 


Strong,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty 


Walnut  Trees 

Well  grown,  tru  to  name,  and  ready  for  Immediate  planting,  of  the  New  and  Popular 

Variety,  the 

PLACENTIA  WAI  MI  TX 
PERFECTION       iTI-rX*  KJ  I 

A  prolific  and  regular  bearer  of  large,  meaty,  fine-flavored  nuts,  commanding  from  to 
6  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  soft  shells. 

choice  trees,  1  to  14  foet,  from  20  cents  each  and  up;  special  low  prices  on  lots  of  200  and 
over.  If  contemplating  planting  a  walnut  grove.  It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  correspond 
with  us  at  once,  as  the  stock  Is  limited  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  clean  It  out  quick. 


SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 


R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

San  Dlmas.  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  CaJ. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
Kor  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

SI  .00  per  dozen;  S8  per  100;  $10  per  1000. 
Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 
BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  K(NDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena.  Cal., 

Plant  and  Uerry  Specialist. 
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turnips!  The  cost  of  burning  such  a 
quantity,  both  for  fuel  and  labor,  would 
prohibit  its  use  to  that  extent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  spreading  it  on 
the  land  in  this  day  of  high-priced  la- 
bor. John  J.  Fox. 

[This  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  the 
writer  says,  in  view  of  recent  commen- 
dation of  soil  burning  to  destroy  the 
newly  discovered  protozoa  which  live 
upon  beneficial  soil  bacteria. — Editor.] 


CONSTRUCTION    OF  FARM 
BUILDINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  If  you  can  inform  me 
where  I  can  purchase  a  book  on  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  especially  dairy 
buildings,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
favor.  R.  W.  p. 

,  Durham,  Cal. 

We  have  no  books  dealing  directly  on 
this  subject,  but  there  are  many  good 
bulletins  issued  by  the  various  States 
and  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  recently  published  bulletin  No. 
14:!  on  "Economy  of  the  Round  Dairy 
Bain."    The  address  is  Urbana,  111. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  published  in 
19<)G  has  an  excellent  article  on  "Designs 
for  Dairy  Buildings,  Construction  of 
Stalls  and  Stanchions." 

The  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  just  compiled  the 
very  latest  and  best  plans  and  designs 
for  dairy  buildings  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  these  have  not 
been  given  out,  but  probably  in  the  next 
(1909)  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  some  of  these  plans  will 
be  found.  A  letter  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  dairy  division,  in  re- 
gard to  these  plans  and  designs  might 
possibly  get  you  some  advance  copies  of 
them. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  limits 
of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan.  Make 
one  payment  in  cash,  then  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  from  one-third  the  crop 
each  year.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
productivity  of  our  land  or  we  could  not 
make  this  proposition.  If  you  have  equal 
confidence  in  yourself,  write  us  today  for 
particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.    $  1 00  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Bend  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Please  send  ire  litera'ure  on  your  Merced  Colony) 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

KKW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
Copy.  Now  Is  the  lime  to  sow  Payne'* 
Roynl  Exhibition  l»uii»y  Seed,  the  best 
Strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Storks  and  Christmas  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Some  of  the  publications  dealing  with 
farm  buildings  are,  "Practical  Sugges- 
tions for  Farm  Buildings,"  by  George  G. 
Hill,  published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers'  bul- 
letin 126.  "Suggestions  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  an  Improved  Dairy  Barn,"  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
circular  No.  90.  Bulletin  250  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
periment Station  on  "Construction  of 
Farm  Buildings." 


The  Apiary. 


BEES  AND  COTTON  IN  THE 
IMPERIAL  VALLEY. 


A  letter  from  Mr.  B.  N.  Gates  of  Im- 
perial valley  to  Gleanings  indicates  that 
bees  and  cotton  do  not  mix  well.  He 
writes: 

As  the  season  of  1910  is  coming  to  a 
close  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to 
know  just  what  the  results  were  in  Im- 
perial valley.  I  have  talked  with  a  num- 
ber of  our  best  beemen,  and  find  that 
they  are  all  agreed  that  we  are  short 
in  our  crop.  Mr.  Wagner,  our  bee  inspec- 
tor, estimates  we  are  short  about  one- 
third  of  the  normai  crop,  while  Mr.  Per- 
kins, who  is  a  closer  observer,  estimates 
the  shortage  to  be  about  half  a  crop. 

The  question  is,  why  is  our  crop  short? 
In  my  opinion,  tnere  is  just  one  answer; 
and  that  is,  there  has  been  too  much  of 
the  alfalfa  range  plowed  up  and  put  into 
cotton.  The  farmers  have  the  cotton 
craze;  and  where  it  will  all  end  is  prob- 
lematical. It  now  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  beemen  would  have  to  seek 
new  ranges,  for  the  cotton  acreage  will 
be  increased  very  largely  next  year;  and 
if  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  alfalfa, 
what  will  the  crop  be  next  year,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  cut  down  one-third 
this  year? 

Cotton  may  be  a  good  honey  plant  in 
some  places,  but  has  not.  proved  so  here 
as  yet;  and  I  fear  that  many  of  us  will 
find  ourselves  in  an  unenviable  position 
next  spring,  for  the  cotton  bloom  does  not 
come  in  this  locality  until  the  strength 
of  the  colony  is  spent.  Then  when  it 
does  come,  the  bees  breed  up  wonderfully; 
but  by  the  time  the  colonies  get  strong 
enough  to  store  surplus,  the  cool  nights 
arrive  and  the  hives  are  full  to  over- 
flowing with  bees  with  no  honey  in  the 
combs,  and  the  nights  too  cool  for  the 
cotton  to  secrete  nectar. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusions;  but 
I  am  not  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook; 
and  to  those  who  contemplate  coming  into 
the  valley  to  keep  bees  I  would  say,  make 
haste  slowly,  until  we  see  what  effect 
the  cotton  is  going  to  have  on  the  bee 
industry  here. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  water  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  season,  and  all  that  can 
be  heard  on  our  streets  is  the  water 
shortage  and  the  future  of  cotton  in 
Imperial  valley.  In  a  way,  it  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  condition  three  years  ago  when 
everyone  had  the  cantaloupe  fever.  The 
people  went  cantaloupe  crazy,  and  there 
was  but  one  remedy — get  "stung."  How- 
ever, cotton  is  a  staple,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  it  had  come  to  stay,  so 
that  from  a  beekeeping  standpoint  the 
future  looks  very  discouraging,  and  I  my- 
self am  beginning  to  wonder  where  I  can 
be  sure  of  a  crop. 

The  same  men  operated  the  same  bees 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  last 
year;  but  this  year  I  have  noted  that 
we  are  very  short  in  our  yield.  We  got 
a  very  good  price  for  our  honey,  which 
balanced  things  up  somewhat;  but  if 
there  is  a  big  crop  on  the  Coast  next  year, 
and  the  cotton  acreage  increases  while 
the  alfalfa  decreases,  where  shall  we  be? 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAME 


If  you  were  Inlying  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  a 
nurseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  you 
mid  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
hat  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
tnd  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.     There  must  be  quality  in  every 
package,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
and  of  high  germination. 

Don't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog. 
CH.-.S.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 
for  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen    of    the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
ask  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
s,  and  if  your  deal- 
er does  not  sell  them 
te  to  us  and  we 
ill  supply  you. 
Lilly's  "Crop" 
ok     is  of 
great  inter- 
e  s  t  to 
arm- 
e  r  s. 
Free 


Send  for  Catalog 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums. 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 

All  Leading  Commercial  Money-Making  Varieties. 

1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  sorts.  We  do  not  grow  fads.  Thor- 
oughly tested  varieties  are  our  specialties.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  over  20  years.  All  stock 
grown  on  virgin  soil,  true  to  name  and  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

BOX  615  M,  FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  0AKDALE,  CAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

It  is  estimated  that  1000  acres  of  figs 
will  be  planted  around  Merced  this  com- 
ing spring. 

The  Stewart  Fruit  Company  shipped 
the  first  carload  of  navel  oranges  out  of 
Butte  county  on  November  2. 

The  Sutter  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion recently  shipped  out  two  carloads  of 
almonds,  making  five  carloads  for  the 
season. 

C.  B.  Ledick  of  Tustin  recently  made  a 
shipment  of  three  tons  of  persimmons  to 
Los  Angeles  and  received  3  cents  a  pound 
for  them. 

The  first  olives  of  the  season  were 
picked  at  Hemmet  last  week.  They  were 
of  excellent  color  and  brought  from  $90 
to  $110  a  ton. 

The  Stanislaus  Farmers'  Union  resumed 
grape  packing  last  week  and  expect  to 
continue  for  five  weeks  longer.  Emperor 
grapes  are  the  principal  pack. 

John  Linden  of  Strathmore  has  started 
experimenting  with  dale  palms  and  be- 
lieves that  he  will  make  a  success  raising 
this  fruit.  .Mr.  Linden  has  IS  trees  which 
are  5  years  old  and  they  will  soon  be 
bearing. 

George  C.  Murphy  of  Porterville  has  a 
35  acre  orchard  near  that  city.  His  trees 
are  small  and  are  not  yet  in  full  bearing 
and  the  total  crop  for  the  orchard  was 
3270  boxes.  These  sold  from  $1.25  to 
$2.50  net. 

The  Canadian  fruit  crop  has  been  very 
uneven  this  season,  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  the  orchards.  The 
peach  crop  of  Ontario  was  the  best  this 
province  ever  had  and  a  new  market  was 
established  in  London. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jef- 
frey is  making  arrangements  to  take  into 
captivity  this  winter  30,000,000  ladybirds 
to  be  used  in  fighting  fruit  pests.  He  has 
500  boxes  ready  to  ship  into  Blue  canyon, 
where  the  ladybirds  hibernate,  and  each 
will  hold  60,000  pest  destroyers. 

The  report  of  D.  E.  Huff,  secretary  of 
the  local  Sunset  Fruit  Exchange,  repre- 
senting the  Santiago,  Tustin  and  Howes 
associations,  shows  that  the  number  of 
boxes  of  fruit  handled  during  the  1909-10 
season  was  251,174,  which  brought  $431,- 
345.48,  or  an  average  of  $1,717  per  box. 

W.  F.  Onken  of  Marysville  has  an  or- 
chard in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
4000  feet.  The  apples  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  are  highly  colored  and  bring 
fine  prices.  His  father,  F.  G.  Onken, 
planted  an  orchard  in  1856  and  sold  his 
fruit  at  from  17  to  25  cents  a  pound  in 
the  early  days. 

Up  to  the  last  week  there  had  been  2465 
cars  of  apples  shipped  from  Watsonville 
this  season.  This  is  exactly  605  more 
cars  than  had  been  shipped  from  Pajaro 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  apples  are 
now  going  out  of  Watsonville  at  the  rate 
of  50  cars  on  the  average  per  day  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Many  of  the  packing 
houses  are  not  only  working  both  day 
and  night,  but  on  Sundays  as  well. 

In  the  past  year  there  was  produced  in 
the  district  comprising  the  towns  of  Por- 
terville, Lindsay,  Springville  and  Strath- 
more, 5,225,168  pounds  of  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $868,499. 
It  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able crop  of  the  district.  Fruit  produc- 
tion is  increasing  in  this  section  and  will 
probably  never  be  equalled  by  the  entire 
production  of  hay,  grain,  butter  and  live 
stock.  There  are  1,141,040  trees  planted 
in  the  district. 

More  than  20  students  have  registered 
for  the  course  in  horticulture  which  opens 
on  the  Davis  Farm  of  the  University  No- 


vember 9,  and  the  class  in  household 
economics,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss 
Palmer  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  has  already 
an  advance  attendance  of  63.  The  short 
course  attracted  considerable  attention, 
the  enrollment  in  •  the  various  classes 
being:  General  agriculture,  21;  poultry 
husbandry,  30;  animal  husbandry  and 
veterinary  science,  26;  market  milk,  7; 
dairy  manufactures,  29. 

Many  Canadian  peaches  were  shipped 
to  the  British  markets  this  last  summer. 
The  peaches,  which  were  mostly  of  the 
Alberta  variety,  were  procured  at  St. 
Catharines  and  were  packed  in  single- 
layer  cases,  surrounded  with  wood  wool, 
each  case  containing  only  20  to  25 
peaches.  The  packing  was  done  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  dairy  and  cold- 
storage  commissioner's  staff.  The  depart- 
ment guaranteed  the  growers  the  current 
local  price.  The  peaches  were  shipped  to 
Montreal  in  refrigerator  cars,  arriving 
there  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  St. 
Catharines,  when  they  were  at  once  trans- 
ferred direct  to  the  ship's  cold-storage 
chambers.  The  first  consignment  has  been 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  case.  The  freight,  commission,  and 
other  charges  at  the  market  end  will  be 
about  25  cents  per  case,  giving  the  hand- 
some net  returns  of  70  cents  to  $1.20  per 
case  of  about  6  pounds  of  fruit  f.  o.  b. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  Holtville  gin  is  turning  out  20 
bales  of  cotton  per  day. 

Owen  Bros.,  near  Turlock,  harvested 
2000  crates  of  sweet  potatoes  from  14 
acres  and  sold  them  for  about  $3000. 

California  artichokes  are  selling  from 
$8.62'. to  $9.62 Vj  per  drum  at  New  York. 
Each  drum  holds  120  artichokes. 

The  California  celery  season  will  open 
up  next  week,  and  it  is  thought  that  an 
enormous  yield  will  be  had  all  over  the 
State. 

G.  G.  Hussey  of  El  Centro  raised  nine 
sacks  of  alfalfa  seed  from  16  acres.  Each 
sack  weighed  165  pounds.  He  averages 
100  pounds  per  acre  a  year. 

R.  B.  Burhans  has  15  acres  of  long 
staple  cotton  on  his  ranch  in  the  Imperial 
valley  which  he'  will  sell  for  23  cents  a 
pound.  He  obtained  15  sacks  from  the 
15  acres. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  attained  by 
the  growers  of  rice  in  the  vicinity  of 
Biggs  and  Gridley,  several  of  the  farmers 
about  Durham  are  now  contemplating  the 
cultivation  of  that  grain.  It  has  been 
definitely  proven  that  rice  can  be  profit- 
ably raised  on  the  black  alluvial  soil, 
sometimes  improperly  termed  adobe, 
where  an  abundance  of  water  is  obtain 
able.  Threshing  on  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
ranch,  near  Gridley,  began  last  week  and 
the  yields  have  surpassed  all  expectations. 
The  Honduras  variety  is  threshing  fifty 
115-pound  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  the  Jap- 
anese rice  is  running  in  the  neighborhood 
of  sixty  sacks. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Cramp  orchard  near  Corning,  con- 
sisting of  200  acres,  has  been  sold  for 
$50,(100  to  John  Moran  of  Tehama  county. 

The  Gridley  Produce  and  Canning  Com- 
pany will  soon  commence  the  erection  of 
the  new  vegetable  and  fruit  cannery  at 
Gridley. 

George  C.  Hussman  is  getting  the  grape 
growers  in  Imperial  valley  interested  in 
the  matter  of  locating  an  experiment 
station  in  that  section. 

Henry  Chism  of  Yuba  City  has  just 
shipped  19,000  pounds  of  wool  from  his 
ranch  to  San  Francisco  wool  merchants, 
shipped  two  carloads  of  Rambouillet 
yearling  sheep  to  Shaniko,  Ore. 

The  Turlock  Fruit  Growers'  Assocla 
tion,  a  co-operative  concern,  recently  filed 


We 
Invite 
Your 
Attention 


TO  THE  MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE 
VINES,  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK  AND  ROSES  NOW  READY  FOR 
DELIVERY  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1910-1911. 

MORE  ESPECIALLY  we  would  emphasize  our  offering  in 

WALNUT  TREES 

Never  before  have  we  bad  such  a  fine  block  of  Grafted  Walnuts 
to  otter,  including  the  renowned  French  types,  Franquette,  Mayette, 
Parisienne,  Chaberte,  also  The  Placentia  Perfection.  These  trees  are 
stocky,  vigorous  and  well  groWB.  Anyone  contemplating  the  plant- 
ing of  walnuts  this  season  should  communicate  with  us  now,  for  we 
are  prepared  to  furnish  trees  of  first  quality  and  our  prices  are  right;. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Varieties  suitable  for  planting  in  the  interior  valleys,  coast  counties 

and  foothill  regions. 
APPLES — All  leading  summer,  fall  and  winter  types. 
PEACHES — Clings  and  Freestones.   For  canning,  drying  and  ship- 
ping. 

PEARS — Bartlett  and  other  leading  varieties. 
PLUMS  and  PRUNES  for  shipping  and  drying. 


Burbank  New  "Standard  Prune" 

We  desire  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  this  new  Prime,  which  is 
a  cross  between  the  Tragedy  and  Sugar  Prunes.  It  has  been  tried  in 
a  commercial  way  for  several  years,  and  its  possibilities  as  a  hiyrh- 
grade  prune  have  been  established  beyond  a  question  of  doubt.  Mr. 
Burbank  recommends  this  tree  as  an  enormous  and  never  failing 
bearer,  and  strong,  healthy  grower.  Well  grown  fruits  measure  41/-; 
inches  round  one  way  by  nearly  ti  inches  the  long  way.  Skin  dark 
reddish  purple,  with  blue  bloom ;  flesh  honey-yellow,  fine  grained, 
juicy,  yet  firmer  than  most  other  drying  prunes.  Is  very  sweet  and 
a  perfect  freestone.  Best  combination  drying  and  shipping  prune 
ever  grown. 

Every  prune  grower  should  realize  the  value  of  this  variety  and 
include  it  in  his  order.    We  are  offering  trees  of  this  grand  variety. 

also  grafting  wood. 

Wish  also  to  recommend  the  Burbank  Plum,  (iaviota.  Formosa. 
Santa  Rosa,  all  excellent  table  and  shipping  sorts. 

Fig  Trees,  Olives,  Oranges  and  Lemons 

CALIMYRNA  FIGS,  the  genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce,  and 
the  only  variety  to  plant  for  commercial  purposes.  Also  the  Adriatic 
varieties  of  figs. 

OLIVES  are  bringing  the  producers  immense  returns,  and  any- 
one contemplating  planting  this  year  should  write  early  to  have  stock 
reserved. 

CITRUS  TREES.  Absolutely  first-class  in  all  respects.  We  are 
prepared  to  figure  on  trees  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE," 

The  Fruit  (Jrowers'  Guide.  Aside  from  describing  2(101)  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants,  contains  practical  instruction  for  planting  and  care 
of  stock,  also  pruning  and  cultivating.   Price  25  cents  postpaid. 

'"New  Products  of  the  Trees,"  describes  Burbank 's  plums  and 
rapid  growing  timber  walnuts.   25  cents  postpaid. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOGUE. 

On  November  15th  we  expect  to  issue  this  new  booklet,  which 
will  contain  brief  descriptions  of  all  the  stock  carried  by  us,  also 
profuse  illustrations,  as  well  as  prices.  Cony  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application,  by  referring  to  this  ad. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

Box  18,    :    Fresno,  California 
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GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Hod  a  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Morse 
Seeds 


f  i 


THE  BEST  SEEDS,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
AND  TREES  PRODUCED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  ARE 
ILLUSTRATED.  DESCRIBED  AND  PRICED  IN  OUR 

New  GARDEN  GUIDE 

Copy  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 
Morse  Seeds  Sold  Everywhere. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  SEED  HOUSE 

123  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Box  604,   FRESNO,  CAL. 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!   EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings,  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  ol  Land  Settlement,  SALISBURY,  RHODESIA 


articles  of  incorporation.  The  officials  are 
Claus  Johnson,  Carl  Lundgren,  C.  G.  Lin 
dell,  R.  C.  White  and  A.  Hallner. 

The  wine  growers  of  Sonoma  and  Men- 
docino counties  are  complaining  that  the 
car  rates  on  wine  are  too  high  and  have 
called  a  meeting  to  look  into  this  matter 
to  see  if  they  cannot,  secure  a  lower  rate. 

Almeria  grapes  from  Spain  are  selling 
for  $7.75  a  barrel  in  New  York  at  the 
present  time.  Every  ship  coming  from 
Spain  is  loaded  down  with  this  fruit,  and 
in  spite  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
offerings  the  market  is  advancing. 

The  Pajaro  Valley  Berry  Growers'  As 
sociation  recently  met  and  considered  the 
question  of  handling  and  marketing  the 
1911  berry  crop.  One  proposition  which 
was  taken  up  involves  the  signing  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  growers  of  this  section 
whereby  the  market  price  can  be  regu- 
lated better. 

Capitalists  around  Suisun  are  giving  a 
great  deal  of  attention  toward  reclaiming 
the  overflowed  marsh  land.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  30,000  acres  between 
Suisun  and  Benicio.  A  San  Francisco 
concern  recently  purchased  1000  acres  of 
marsh  land  in  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  asparagus  and  garden 
truck. 


Forage  Plants. 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF 
ALFALFA. 


The  following  paper  on  alfalfa  culture 
was  prepared  by  Prof.  VV.  G.  Hummull, 
teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  Fresno  High 
School,  for  University  farmer's  institutes 
in  the  San  Joaquin  volley.  So  many  of 
our  readers  are  beginning  with  this  plant 
that  this  general  review  of  the  plant  and 
its  culture  will  be  found  of  wide  interest 

Tun  Plant  and  Its  Needs. — Alfalfa  is  a 
forage  crop  particularly  adapted  to  dry 
lands  and  irrigated  regions.  It  likes  a 
warm  climate  and  a  deep  alluvial  soil  of 
calcareous  origin,  with  a  subsoil  snffi 
cinetly  open  to  allow  the  roots  to  pene 
trate  to  a  considerable  depth.  But  alfalfa 
succeeds  in  a  variety  of  soils.  It  reaches 
its  greatest  perfection  perhaps  on  the 
deep,  fertile,  alluvial  loams  of  river  and 
creek  valleys,  or  "bottoms."  In  general  it 
prefers  a  light  to  a  heavy  soil,  but  in 
many  localities  is  grown  on  the  heavy 
black  gumbo  flats  and  seems  to  do  as  well 
or  better  than  on  lighter  soils. 

Lime  is  the  favorite  mineral  element  of 
alfalfa,  and  iron  is  very  detrimental  to  it; 
hence  localities  with  "hard"  water  are 
more  favorable  than  those  with  "soft" 
water.  Iron  is  seldom  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  harmful,  fortun- 
ately. 

Alfalfa  will  not  grow  on  swampy  land. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  alfalfa  will 
not  stand  wet  feet.  This  may  be  a  strong 
statement,  but  it  is  true  that  the  land 
should  have  good  drainage.  Water  must 
never  stand  on  the  surface  of  the  field 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  free  water  must 
not  be  present  in  the  soil  continuously 
too  near  the  surface.  The  water  table 
should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  below 
the  surface. 

While  alfalfa  roots  deeply,  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  soil  be  of  great  depth, 
providing  it  is  sufficiently  moist  and  con- 
tains plenty  of  plant  food.  The  land  need 
not  be  of  the  richest,  yet  it  is  a  mistake 
to  expect  much  from  alfalfa  on  land  too 
thin  or  worn.  It  will  respond  remarkably 
well  on  thin  land,  but  not  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Before  seeding  alfalfa  on  thin 
or  worn  soils  it  is  often  advisable  to  take 
a  year  or  two  in  preparing  the  land  by 
green  manuring,  deep  plowing,  thorough 
cultivation,  and,  if  possible,  by  adding 


barnyard  manure.  Alfalfa  has  been  suc- 
cessfully seeded  upon  newly  broken  wild 
sod,  but  it  is  best  to  grow  several  crops 
of  something  else  before  attempting  al- 
falfa. It  is  difficult  to  get  new  land  in 
proper  condition  for  seeding,  and  new 
ground  always  responds  with  other  or- 
dinary crops  in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 

Irrigation  and  Alkali. — As  was  said 
before,  alfalfa  is  particularly  adapted  to 
irrigated  lands,  but,  like  other  plants,  al- 
falfa suffers  if,  from' improper  methods  of 
irrigation,  the  soil  becomes  too  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali.  Old  alfalfa 
fields  withstand  much  more  alkali  than 
new  ones,  because  the  deep-seated  roots 
may  be  drawing  their  supply  of  water 
from  lower  strata  where  there  is  less 
alkali.  Moreover,  in  old  fields  the  plants 
shade  the  soil  and  prevent  the  surface 
evaporation  which  tends  to  bring  the 
alkali  upward.  If  alfalfa  is  to  be  grown 
upon  alkali  soil,  the  alkali  should  first  be 
leached  downward  by  one,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, two  thorough  irrigations  before 
planting.  With  the  alkali,  or  at  least  the 
excess  of  it,  kept  below  five  or  six  feet 
by  proper  irrigation,  the  alfalfa  will 
thrive. 

Inoculation. — In  order  that  alfalfa  may 
make  a  good  stand  and  continue  to  pro- 
duce large  crops,  the  land  must  contain  or 
be  supplied  with  the  nitrogen-gthering 
bacteria  which  live  upon  the  roots  of  the 
alfalfa  plants  and  supply  a  part  of  the 
plant's  food.  Lands  that  have  been 
farmed  for  many  years  and  never  seeded 
to  alfalfa  may  not  contain  these  bacteria. 
It  may  then  be  necessary,  before  alfalfa 
will  grow  well,  to  supply  the  bacteria  by 
inoculating  such  land  with  soil  from  an 
old  alfalfa  field.  From  200  to  300  pounds 
of  infected  soil,  carefully  spread  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  cultivation  before 
the  alfalfa  is  planted,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
oculate the  new  field  and  infect  most  of 
the  alfalfa  plants  within  a  year  or  two. 
The  nitro-culture  preparations  for  treat- 
ing the  seed  before  sowing,  now  manu- 
factured and  sold,  may  also  give  good 
results  when  used  carefully  according  to 
directions.  The  average  farmer  will  se- 
cure better  results,  however,  by  using  the 
infected  soil,  when  it  can  be  reasonably 
secured.  The  bacteria  which  grow  on  the 
roots  of  sweet  clover  will  also  grow  on 
alfalfa  roots,  and  the  soil  of  cultivated 
fields  may  be  infected  by  spreading  soil 
from  sweet  clover  patches.  Or  the  same 
result  may  be  secured  by  growing  sweet 
clover  on  the  field  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious to  seeding  alfalfa  and  plowing  it 
under  for  green  manure.  This  also  has  the 
advantage  of  fertilizing  and  improving 
the  physical  condition  of  soils  deficient  in 
humus  and  hard  and  compact  in  texture. 

Good  Seed  Essential. — The  first  requi- 
site in  getting  a  good  stand  of  any  crop 
is  good  seed.  Not  only  should  alfalfa 
seed  be  of  good  quality  and  strong  vi- 
tality, but  it  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  foul  weed  seeds.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  yet 
much  poor  seed  is  sold  and  sown,  and 
many  costly  failures  result.  Alfalfa  seed 
costs  so  much,  and  the  expense  of  a  fail- 
ure to  get  a  stand  is  so  great,  that  many 
farmers  are  discouraged  by  an  unsuccess- 
ful trial,  while  others  hesitate  to  make 
the  venture.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
alfalfa  seed  can  usually  recognize  seed  of 
low  vitality.  Seed  of  good  quality  has  a 
characteristic  bright,  clear  color,  while 
seed  which  has  received  injury  from  wet- 
ting or  heating  has  a  dull,  dead  color,  in- 
dicating its  impaired  vitality.  Seed 
which  has  shrunken  badly  is  also  apt  to 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  seeds  of  low 
vitality,  which  will  not  germinate  and 
grow  under  ordinary  soil  conditions.  The 
only  way  to  determine  the  actual  vitality 
of  seed  is  to  test  its  germinating  power. 
This  can  be  very  easily  done  by  one  one 
who  will  secure  from  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  at  Washington  a  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  194  and  follow  the 
method  there  described. 

Seed  should  also  be  carefully  examined 
for  impurities;  and  if  weed  seeds  are 
present  the  alfalfa  should  be  cleaned  be- 
fore seeding.  The  parasite  dodder  is  now 
appearing  quite  extensively  in  fields  in 
many  parts  of  the  West.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous pest  and  it  is  usually  unsafe  to  sow 
seed  infected  with  dodder,  even  after 
cleaning.    But  dodder  seed  is  only  about 


one-half  as  large  as  alfalfa  seed,  and  by 
careful  cleaning,  using  a  dodder  sieve 
(which  will  also  remove  many  of  the 
smaller  alfalfa  seeds),  the  dodder  may  be 
removed.  This  will  leave  only  the  clean, 
choice,  plump  alfalfa  seed  to  sow. 

Amount  of  Seed. — Tne  amount  of  al- 
falfa seed  to  sow  will  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  quality  and  vitality  of  the 
seed.  The  general  practice  has  been,  and 
still  is,  to  sow  about  eighteen  pounds  of 
(Continued  on  Page  395.) 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN :  'L.YNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short -horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


H.H.H. 

trie  Modioli 


mi 


mm. 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H  H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  I H  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE  -  GUARD  A  OA  INS  T 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
10  tiff  "J  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  om 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FREE 

Hook  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HOUSES, .CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  MuleB  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.   H.   SCOF1ELD.  Manager 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
A  yrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  J.  D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  12S.  Hanlord,  Cal. 

HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

V&"  THEY  LAST  LONGER! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  usdlrei  t 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  VV 
DAVIS  <ft  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2062  Howard  St.,  Ban  Kranclsco,  Cal. 


«  HERCULES 


AGE  AT  WHICH  HEIFER 
SHOULD  FRESHEN. 

If  a  heifer  is  to  make  the  best  dairy 
cow,  she  should  freshen  when  she  is  from 
two  years  to  thirty  months  old,  says  a 
bulletin  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
School.  Some  dairymen  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  heifers  do  not  make  quite  as 
good  growth  when  milking  is  begun  at 
an  early  age;  however,  they  make  surer 
breeders,  and  the  milk  flow  is  more  eas- 
ily stimulated  to  a  high  degree,  if  started 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Much  of  the 
heifer's  future  value  depends  upon  her 
ability  to  give  a  large  How  of  milk 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  her  lac- 
tation. With  mature  cows,  we  sometimes 
find  they  give  a  large  amount  of  butter- 
fat  for  a  time,  but  fail  to  continue,  there- 
fore are  unprofitable.  Much  depends 
upon  the  way  a  heifer  is  started  out  when 
milked  for  the  first  season.  A  little  ill- 
use  or  neglect  may  easily  spoil  her. 

Time  ok  the  Yf.au  when  Cow  Should 
Freshen  and  Why. — From  the  dairy 
standpoint,  the  best  time  in  the  year  for 
a  cow  to  freshen  is  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. For  this  there  are  four  excellent 
reasons.  First,  the  cow,  fed  mainly  on 
dry  feed,  while  fresh,  will  give  a  better 
flow  of  milk  during  the  year;  second, 
the  calf  is  likely  to  be  a  better  and  health- 
ier animal;  third,  with  the  arrival  of 
spring  the  grass  will  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition at  just  the  time  when  the  calf  is 
ready  to  begin  grazing;  fourth,  there  is 
more  help  available  for  giving  both  cow 
and  calf  the  extra  attention  they  need  for 
some  time  after  the  freshening  period. 

Rest  Bktwf.k.n  Lactation  Fkkiods. — 
The  freshening  period  is  a  very  impor- 
tant time,  and  rest  is  necessary,  just 
before  calving,  for  the  system  to  arrange 
itself  for  the  ordeal.  Rest  gives  a  better 
chance  for  the  embryo  to  grow  and  de- 
velop during  the  later  stages-.  A  cow 
should  be  allowed  six  to  eight  weeks'  rest 
between  one  lactation  period  and  the 
next;  a  longer  time  does  not  work  to 
her  future  value.  If  allowed  to  dry  off, 
say  four  months  after  calving,  she  will 
be  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing  each 
year  after  that.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  habits  formed  in  the  heifer  during 
her  first  milking  period.  They  are  more 
easily  fixed  in  the  young  cow  than  with 
one  that  has  been  milked  for  several 
years.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
prolong  the  first  period  of  lactation  well 
up  to  the  second  calving.  Some  of  the 
best  dairymen  even  cause  the  heifers  to 
be  milked  continuously  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months,  so  as  to  influence  them 
in  prolonged  production.  In  order  to  do 
this,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
proper  feeding,  proper  milking  and  treat- 
ment. They  should  be  milked,  even 
though  they  give  only  a  small  amount. 

Dbying  Off. — With  some  cows  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  get  them  dry;  yet  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  do  this,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  cow  during  the  next  lac- 
tation period,  but  also  for  the  welfare 
of  the  future  calf.  Put  the  cow  in  a 
stall,  and  feed  her  only  hay  for  a  time, 
until  she  is  dry.  Look  after  her  udder 
dining  the  time  of  drying  off,  and  milk 
enough  of  the  milk  to  keep  the  udder 
from  becoming  inflamed.  Cows  freshen- 
ing in  September  and  October  should 
be  dried  off  in  July  and  August,  when 
flies  are  bad,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  farm  work  is  to  be 
done.  As  soon  as  the  cow  is  entirely  dry, 
she  may  be  fed  a  light  grain  ration,  to 
get  her  in  good  condition,  though  not 
fat,  for  freshening. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  keep  dry  cows 
on  a  starvation  ration,  as  they  will  not 


be  in  condition  to  do  a  good  year's  work 
when  freshening.  A  cow  of  the  dairy 
type  will  draw  upon  her  body-fat  for  a 
time,  to  produce  dairy  products;  but,  as 
self-preservation  is  one  of  nature's  first 
laws,  she  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
to  draw  on  her  own  supply  unless  she 
has  a  little  extra  laid  up. 


METHODS    OF    PAYING  FOR 
MILK  AT  CHEESE  FAC- 
TORIES. 


Selling  milk  to  cheese  factories  by 
weight  or  by  fat  content  is  a  poor  policy. 
The  weight  method  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  capacity  of  the  milk 
for  cheese  production,  and  the  fat  test 
alone  is  not  a  complete  measure  of  the 
capacity  of  the  milk.  A  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
Its  value  should  be  based  on  the  fat  and 
casein  content.  This  bulletin  says  that 
payment  for  milk  at  cheese  factories 
previous  to  1908  was  based  entirely  upon 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk  as  determined 
by  the  Etabcoek  test.  While  experiments 
have  proven  that  milk  rich  in  fat  does 
not  yield  as  much  cheese  in  proportion 
to  the  fat  as  does  poor  milk,  cheese- 
makers  have  nevertheless  attempted  to 
base  the  capacity  of  milk  for  cheese  pro- 
duction on  its  fat  contents  alone.  This 
investigation  was  conducted  to  determine 
variation  in  casein  in  the  milk  of  the 
same  and  of  different  herds  with  fluctua- 
tions and  daily  casein  tests,  and  also  to 
discover  the  relation  of  casein  to  fat  and 
the  effect  of  fat  on  the  quality  of  cheese. 
Tests  were  made  at  none  cheese  factories 
on  the  milk  of  94  herds. 

The  variation  of  casein  In  milk  from 
different  sources  ranges  from  0.3  to  0.8 
per  cent  for  herd  milk.  Greater  varia- 
tions occurred  between  different  herds,  in 
some  cases  ranging  from  1.8  to  2.8  per 
cent.  The  daily  fluctuations  in  casein 
tests  were  gradual,  amounting  to  as  high 
as  0.7  per  cent,  a  change  from  one  day 
to  another  usually  not  exceeding  0.2  or 
0.3  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  casein  and  fat  in  herd 
milk  was  found  quite  variable.  Of  495 
samples  tested,  70  per  cent  tested  2.3  to 
2.(i  per  cent  casein  with  fat  varying  from 
3.2  to  4.7  per  cent.  When  the  fat  varied, 
in  most  cases  the  casein  varied  in  pro- 
portion, but  in  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
tests  made  theie  was  no  close  agreement. 

The  relation  of  fat  to  quality  of  cheese 
was  shown  by  making  cheese  from  milks 
containing  varying  amounts  of  fat  and 
having  these  cheeses  judged  by  buyers 
for  the  market.  The  results  showed  that 
cheese  was  made  of  slightly  better  quality 
when  the  milk  contained  a  relatively  high 
amount  of  fat.  Other  tests  showed  that 
under  farm  and  factory  conditions  there 
is  no  indication  that  fat  will  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  quality  of  cheese 
because  of  the  non-uniform  condition  of 
the  milk  received,  due  to  care  in  handling. 

The  value  of  milk  for  cheese  making 
should  be  based  upon  the  content  of  both 
fat  and  casein.  For  this  reason  both  the 
Babcock  fat  test  and  the  Hart  casein  test 
should  be  used  in  cheese  factories.  Upon 
the  basis  of  these  tests  an  allowance  of 
equal  values  for  fat  and  casein  is  a  just 
method  of  payment.  The  use  of  the 
casein  test  is  not  necessarily  expensive, 
since  in  a  factory  having  30  patrons  semi- 
monthly casein  tests  may  be  made  at  an 
annual  cost,  during  a  five-year  period  of 
not  over  $23  per  year,  including  first  cost 
of  tester. 


TAMWORTH  HOGS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  M.  A.,  Rebel  Creek,  Nevada,  asks 
Information  on  O.  I.  C.  hogs.  It  may  in- 
terest "M.  A.,"  if  he  is  looking  for  a  real 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  wf 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse  clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Hebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.    MF  C  HAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  el  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Kami  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

—  FUR  SHIPPER  — 


Drop  the  Middleman.  Deul  with  the  House  that's 
DIFFERENT, (Our  circular  tills  <ni.)  that  charges  no  commis- 
sion, pays  expresaa-.'e,  export**  direct  lo  London, 
England,  and  Leipzig.  Germany,  the  treatest 
pur  Send  for  It, 

World  ine  Infor- 

mation that  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you.  Don't 
SHir  a  skin  till  you  hear  from  us.  I  ans  and  valu- 
able Information  as  to  PHIIES  oilcred.  free.  Write. 
vvriL  BROS,  a  CO-,  Elt.  1B71.  Bat  .  FORT  WATNE,  IMO. 
Capital  $50(1.000  Paid- 
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A   GREAT   DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat  at  the  lowest  cost. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

Has  started  a  big  dairy  movement  in  GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES. 
Dairymen  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  interesting  themselves  in  these  lands 
where  alfalfa  produces  7  to  12  tons  per  acre  and  silage  corn  from  25  to  30  tons. 
In  fact,  all  crops  grown  in  California,  make  big  yields  in  the  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY.  Oranges,  walnuts,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Write  at  once  lor  new  DAIRY  LITERATURE 

SACRAMENTO     VALLEY     IRRIGATION  COIVIF»AI\JY 

H.   I ..  HOLLISTER  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents,  WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA. 

315  Fourth  Ave.  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  205  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  606  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  412  Maiket  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  East.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


F»ratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  on  ,tie  marRet 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


large  hog  which  yields  lean  meat,  to 
know  that  Tamworths  are  without  doubt 
the  largest  of  the  breeds.  There  are  very 
few  boars  of  the  breed  that  do  not  ma- 
ture close  to  1000  pounds  or  over.  My 
own  herd  header  is  19  months  old  and 
weighs  750  pounds.  He  will  mature  at 
considerably  over  1000  pounds. 

H.  B.  WlNTBINGHAM. 


VETERINARY  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS. 

By  Dr.  Edward  .1.  Cbebxt,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Veterniary  College,  1818 
Market  Street. 


BLADDER  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Jersey  cow 
that  seems  to  be  in  good  health  and  gives 
plenty  of  milk.  Nearly  every  morning 
when  she  is  being  milked  she  seems  to 
want  to  urinate  and  will  stand  letting 
the  water  drip  from  her.  If  1  get  up  to 
give  her  a  chance  she  will  stop,  but  be- 
fore I  get  through  milking  she  will 
urinate.  It  is  very  annoying  and  hap- 
pens nearly  every  morning,  very  seldom 
at  night.  Milking  from  the  back  teats 
seems  to  affect  her  more  than  from  the 
others.  She  dropped  a  calf  in  August. 
She  did  the  same  way  before  that,  but 
not  nearly  so  often.  Will  you  advise  me 
it'  I  can  do  anything  for  this? 

Eolsom.  Dairyman. 

This  trouble  often  results  from  the 
cows  eating  alkaline  hay,  but  you  have 
not  stated  what  kind  of  feed  your  cow 
was  eating,  so  that  I  cannot  judge  as  to 
the  cause.  Give  her  two  quarts  of  flax- 
seed tea  daily.  Mix  it  with  her  food  in 
which  there  has  been  placed  one-half  tea 
spoon  of  powdered  Buchu. 


INJURY  TO  UDDER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  which  has 
a  gathering  in  the  back  of  her  udder 
which  seems  to  be  a  gathering  or  some 
sort  of  injury.  It  has  been  there  but  a 
few  days.  The  cow  has  been  fresh  about 
two  weeks  and  this  gathering  or  swelling 
seems  to  get  worse.  I  have  been  putting 
off  doing  anything  to  remedy  same,  think- 
ing that  it  would  get  better,  but  1  have 
seen  no  improvement  in  that  way. 

Stanislaus  county.  M.  A. 

This  injury  was  caused  by  a  blow  or 
traumatism.  Thoroughly  sc-rape  out  the 
diseased  tissue  and  after  washing  with 
sheep  dip  water  (tablespoon  to  one  quart) 
apply  the  following  powder.  Mix  the  fol- 
lowing  powder  and  apply  it  to  the  wound: 
iodoform,  1  drachm;  boric  acid,  1  ounce; 
alum,  %  ounce;  zinc  oxiue,  Vj  ounce.  Be 
sure  and  insert  this  powder  into  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  so  that  it  will  reach 
all  diseased  parts. 

SKIN  DISEASE. 
To  the  Editor:     I  have  a  farm  mare 
that  is  in  apparently  good  health;  eats 


well,  works  well  and  shows  no  weakness 
except  for  the  following:  She  has  small 
patches  around  head,  ears,  mane,  fore- 
legs and  breast  that  break  out  in  small 
pimples  in  patches  from  the  size  of  a 
dime  to  a  dollar;  these  then  become 
scabby  or  scaly,  then  the  scales  fall  off, 
spot  turns  white  and  hair  comes  out. 
These  spots  remain  sore  for  some  time. 
The  animal  has  had  this  trouble  for  some 
time,  and  I  do  not  know  the  cause  or  cure. 
The  animal's  bowels  move  freely  and  is 
often  physicked;  again  she  urinates 
much  oftener  than  the  other  horses.  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  a  remedy  for 
same. 

Modesto.  SiTRSCRinER. 

This  animal  is  suffering  from  skin 
disease.  Mix  the  following  solution  and 
apply  it  on  the  patches  once  a  day:  2'/t 
solution  of  formalin,  1  pint;  compound 
tincture  benzoin,  %  ounce. 

LUMPY  JAW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  which  has 
a  lump  under  her  jaw,  or  probably  she 
has  what  is  called  lumpy  jaw.  Please  put 
an  answer  in  your  next  issue  to  this 
query;  probably  you  can  give  me  a  rem- 
edy for  same.  M.  J. 

Modesto. 

This  disease  is  easily  cured  by  giving 
2  drachms  daily  of  iodide  of  potash;  after 
10  days  give  3  drachms  daily.  Paint  the 
outside  of  the  enlargement  once  daily 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  A  better  way, 
however,  would  be  to  lance  the  enlarge- 
ment and  pack  the  cavity  with  iodine. 

MUSTY  CORN  FOR  PIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  Egyptian  corn 
that  has  been  musty  and  then  dried  in 
the  sun  be  fit  for  pigs.  It  heated  and 
musted  quite  a  good  deal  but  is  dried 
well.  The  idea  is  to  grind  it  and  then 
feed  it  in  milk  if  good.  B.  L.  H. 

Crows  Landing. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  feed  any  stock 
moldy  of  musty  food,  especially  preg- 
nant animals.  It  is  this  kind  of  food 
which  causes  a  majority  of  the  abortions. 
Mold  or  smut  in  food  is  poisonous  both 
to  man  and  beast.  It  is  usually  almost 
impossible  to  get  out  of  feed  because  it 
i  nns  throughout  the  structure  of  the  hay 
or  grain. 

INFECTIOUS  CONJUNCTIVITIS 
(SORE  EYES). 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  cows  and 
heifers  that  are  affected  with  sore  eyes; 
the  name  of  disease  I  do  not  know.  The 
disease  first  makes  its  appearance  by  ex- 
cessive watering  of  the  eyes;  then  the 
center  or  pupil  becomes  white  and  later 
turns  red  of  blood-shot.  I  am  putting 
tobacco  snuff  (a  pinch  in  each  eye)  every 
other  day.  It  seems  to  help  some  of  the 
older  animals,  but  some  of  the  younger 
ones  do  not  seem  to  get  much  benefit 
from  it,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  go 


blind.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible  what  the  disease  is  and 
what  is  best  to  do  for  it.  Kindly  publish 
answer  in  the-  Rural  Press,  and  if  this 
is  going  to  take  long,  please  mail  me  ad- 
vice. F.  A. 
Modesto. 

Bathe  thoroughly  with  the  normal  salt 
solution  (teaspoon  salt  10  1  pint  warm 
water),  after  which  place  in  the  eye  and 
all  around  the  mucuous  membrane  of  the 
eye  the  following:  25'/  solution  argyrol, 
y.t  ounce;  apply  thoroughly  once  daily 
and  keep  out  of  the  sunlight  if  possible. 


DEEP  SEATED  ABSCESS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mule  which 
has  a  swelling  on  the  throat  about  where 
the  throatlatch  touches.  It  just  seems  to 
be  swollen  hard  and  not  sore.  I  am 
using  caustic  liniment  to  fester  it  so  it 
will  come  to  a  head  and 'I  can  open  it, 
but  the  liniment  does  not  seem  to  do 
much  good.  The  mule  is  losing  flesh  and 
does  not  eat  much.  G.  A.  K. 

Merced. 

This  mule  should  be  operated  upon  at 
once  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  The  ap- 
plication of  liniments  or  blisters  are  use- 
less; the  knife  only  will  effect  a  cure. 
The  fact  that  the  mule  is  losing  flesh 
makes  the  case  serious. 


POMONA 
UMPS 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

POMONA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTER VILLE,  CALIF. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Italian  la   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADITB  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
rArXn  Blake,  McKallACo.  Portland,  Oregon 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 

W.  R.  Wiles  of  Lakeside  recently  sold 
his  dairy  of  graded  Holsteins  consisting 
of  28  cows  and  12  heifers  to  M.  C.  Arnell 
for  |2400  cash.  Mr.  Wiles  intends  buying 
another  dairy  and  will  use  purebred 
Holsteins  instead  of  graded  cows.  He  in- 
tends going  East  immediately  to  obtain 
these  bjooded  animals. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Yuba 
City  Dairy  last  January,  the  dairymen  of 
that  locality  have  been  receiving  from 
$liioo  to  $2300  every  two  weeks  for  but- 
ter fat.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  prices 
for  butter-fat  have  ranged  from  2S  to  39 
cents  a  pound.  At  the  present  time  the 
price  is  36  cents.  The  daily  output  of 
bitter  is  averaging  about  350  pounds. 

The  new  Cassel  Creamery  is  nearly 
completed.  Already  the  dairy  industry 
has  taken  a  boom  by  the  building  of  this 
new  creamery.  Alfalfa  is  being  planted 
and  a  large  number  of  cows  are  being 
brought  into  the  section. 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show  recently 
held  in  Chicago  a  cheese  weighing  4482 
pounds  was  on  exhibition.  It  stood  46 
inches  high  and  was  188  inches  around. 
The  milk  for  the  big  cheese  weighed  over 
20  tons  and  represents  a  day's  work  by 
2195  cows.  At  the  present  price  this 
cheese  is  worth  $538. 

The  Herman  High  School  is  giving  a 
course  at  the  present  time  in  dairying 
and  judging  live  stock.  This  course  is 
being  taught  by  Mr.  Kauffman.  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Kauffman  expects  to  have  the  dairy- 
men bring  their  best  dairy  stock  to  the 
school  house,  and  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion will  be  made  on  how  to  judge  their 
superior  points.  A  separator  will  also  be 
installed  and  the  handling  of  milk  prac- 
tically demonstrated. 

The  Penn  Valley  Creamery  Association 
of  Grass  Valley  recently  met  and  reported 
a  most  successful  season.  The  demand 
for  their  butter  has  become  so  large  that 
they  intend  increasing  the  capacity  of 
their  plant  and  make  other  necessary  Im- 
provements immediately. 

The  Edgar  Farm  near  El  Centre  has 
been  leased  to  .1.  L.  Hawkins,  who  will 
conduct  a  dairy  business  on  the  place. 
He  recently  bought  his  dairy  cows  for 
this  place  at  San  Bernardino. 

The  new  Imperial  Creamery  is  to  be 
equipped  with  a  complete  refrigerating 
plant,  one  16-horse-power  engine,  two 
cream  separators  of  40  gallons  capacity 
each  and  one  churn  of  1000  pounds  ca- 
pacity. 

Sherry  &  Freites,  owners  of  the  new 
Stanislaus  Creamery  at  Modesto,  have 
completed  arrangements  for  stocking  sev- 
eral large  ranchers  in  that  vicinity  with 
dairy  cows  from  Marin  county. 

.1.  R.  Smith  of  Title  river,  Tulare 
county,  has  just  completed  an  up-to-date 
barn.  The  floors  are  of  cement  and  the 
stalls  and  stanchions  are  of  the  latest 
model.    Mr.  Smith  raises  Holsteins. 

J.  L.  Stone,  State  Dairy  Inspector,  has 
recently  arrested  several  dairymen 
around  Riverside  on  account  of  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  of  their  dairies. 

The  Tagus  Ranch  Company,  which  is 
putting  in  one  of  the  finest  dairy  farms 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GrOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  8«f«,  8pM4j,  ul  Posltl.e  Car* 
Tim  safest.  Meat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taket 
the  place  of  all  linaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemuves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  Sl'PERSKDES  ALL.  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  BO  per  bottle,  Sold  by  drngfrtats.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
t»  use.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars 
f  HK  LA  WRENCH- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


in  the  State,  near  Tulare,  has  just  bought 
the  .lames  galvanized  sanitary  cow 
stanchions  for  their  new  barns.  They 
also  obtained  the  latest  thing  in  hay-car- 
riers and  other  conveniences  for  handling 
litter. 

George  L.  Pern  am  and  H.  P.  Glazier, 
prominent  Oakland  dairymen,  are  attend- 
ing the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago 
getting  new  ideas  along  dairy  lines. 


THE    STANISLAUS  CREAMERY. 

The  new  Stanislaus  Creamery  which  is 
operating  at  Modesto  is  having  a  very 
successful  run.  This  concern  is  owned 
principally  by  the  Sherry-Freitas  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  and  is  managed 
by  J.  H.  Severin.  The  building  is  of  the 
latest  improved  fireproof  construction, 
being  of  reinforced  concrete.  This  cream- 
ery has  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  of 
butter  daily  and  its  refrigerating  plant 
turns  out  15  tons  of  ice  per  day.  In  order 
to  keep  the  creamery  cool  the  walls  are 
constructed  of  cement  and  there  is  air 
space  between  the  sides.  The  roof  is  of 
concrete  with  a  steel  or  subroof  over  this 
at  a  distance  of  about  20  inches.  The  air 
circulating  through  this  keeps  a  building 
cool  at  all  times. 

The  creamery  commenced  operation 
September  1  and  has  a  patronage  of  140 
dairymen.  It  makes  semimonthly  pay- 
ments, and  for  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber paid  36 V-<  cents  for  butter-fat.  The 
latter  half  of  September  38  cents  was  paid 
for  butter-fat.  In  the  first  half  of  October 
41  Va  cents  was  paid.  At  the  present  time 
this  creamery  is  churning  out  17  00 
pounds  of  butter  daily.  This  is  certainly 
going  some  for  a  youngster. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


W.  R.  Wiles  of  Lakeside  recently  sold 
a  span  of  Clydesdale  mares,  tw  years  old. 
for  $400  cash. 

W.  J.  Fallon  of  Livermore  recently  sold 
35  head  of  steers  to  W.  J.  Martin.  These 
animals  are  only  two  years  old  and  av- 
erage some  1200  pounds  gross  weight. 
They  sold  for  5  cents  a  pound  and  real- 
ized some  $60  a  head. 

The  sheepmen  around  Livermore  are 
feeding  their  lambs  and  sheep  on  beets 
and  are  having  good  results.  At  the 
present  time  sheepmen  who  are  feeding 
in  that  locality  are  J.  G.  Kelly,  John  Mc- 
Glinchey.  Mulqueeney  Bros,  and  Peter 
Moy. 

Henry  Miller  is  feeding  3000  head  of 
cattle  between  Lathrop  and  Byron. 

Twenty  cattle  were  recently  taken  out 
of  the  stock  cars  at  Gilroy  and  shot. 
These  animals  had  not  had  feed  and  were 
in  such  bad  condition  that  the  authorities 
ordered  them  shot.  The  cattle  were  en 
route  to  San  Luis  Obispo. 


HIGH  PRICE  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


The  demand  for  dairy  cows  in  Cali- 
fornia is  still  strong  and  top  prices  are 
being  paid  for  good  stock  all  over  the 
State.  The  effect  of  the  demand  has  been 
that  the  dairymen  are  saving  their 
heifer  calves  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  they  have  ever  done  before  in  the 
history  of  the  dairy  industry.  Another 
result  of  this  high  price  of  cows  has  been 
the  introduction  of  many  pure-blooded 
animals  in  the  dairy  sections  from  the 
Eastern  States. 

There  have  been  many  sales  of  dairy 
cows  of  late.  Some  were  caused  by  the 
dairymen  tiring  of  the  business,  while 
other  dairymen  were  getting  rid  of  their 
graded  stock  in  order  to  buy  pure-bred 
animals.  At  a  recent  sale  at  Lakeside, 
San  Diego  county,  a  mixed  bunch  of  40 
cows  and  heifers  averaged  $60  apiece. 
At  recent  auction  sales  held  at  Poplar, 
Tulare  county,  prices  were  just  as  good 
and   some   of   the   goods   brought  $100 


DE  LAVAL  BUTTER 

Triumphs  as  Usual 

At  National  Dairy  Show 

At  the  fifth  great  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  held  at  the 
Coliseum  in  Chicago  October  20th-29th.  butter  produced 
through  the  use  of  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  made  the 
usual  clean  sweep  of  all  the  higher  awards,  just  as  at  all 
previous  National  Dairy  Shows  as  well  as  all  the  contests  of 
the  National  Buttermakers  Association  since  its  organization 
in  1892. 

The  highest  award  at  the  great  Dairy  Show  this  year  went 
to  Albert  Camp,  of  Owatonna,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  97,  and 
the  second  highest  award  to  B.  A.  Hass,  of  McFarland,  Wis., 
with  a  score  of  96.66,  both  DE  LAVAL  users. 

In  the  seven  great  State  Contests  for  Silver  Cups,  five  of 
the  Cup  winners  were  DE  LAVAL  users  and  one  was  an  ex- 
hibit made  from  cream  gathered  from  farm  separators  largely 
DE  LAVAL. 

Year  after  year,  dating  back  to  the  invention  of  the 
"ALPHA-DISC"  system  of  DE  LAVAL  bowl  construction,  but 
ter  made  by  users  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  has  scored  highest 
and  won  all  highest  awards  at  every  large  and  thoroughly 
representative  butter  contest  throughout  the  world. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  ideal  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  DE  LAVAL  separating  bowls  and  their  com- 
paratively low  necessary  speed,  which  enables  production  of 
cream  of  even  texture  in  perfect  condition  for  superior  butter- 
making,  an  advantage  which  is  never  possible  in  the  use  of 
any  gravity  creaming  system  and  seldom  in  that  of  any  other 
centrifugal  separator. 

Hence  the  indisputable  fact,  established  by  twenty  years  of 
world's  records,  that  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  produce 
not  only  the  MOST  but  the  BEST  cream  and  butter. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


42  E-  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


General  Offices : 

101  DRUMM  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


10 1 6  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


14  &  16  Princess  Street 
Winnipeg 


apiece,  while  the  general  average  was  |76. 
Cordoza  sale  near  Porterville  brought 
even  better  prices  and  one  heifer  sold 
for  $100. 


MONEY  IN  HOGS 


Elbert  George  of  Tulare  recently  sold 
to  H.  C.  Hectzig  eight  hogs  that  averaged 
him  $27  apiece,  or  $2i6  for  the  lot.  These 
animals  were  nearly  14  months  old  and 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  George  for  $2 
each.  He  fed  them  on  skimmed  milk  tin 
til  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago  when 
he  commenced  feeding  them  ground  corn 
well  soaked.  This  put  a  wonderful  finish 
on  them  and  brought  them  into  the  mar- 
ket in  good  shape. 

Ed.  Powers  of  Manteca  recently  shipped 
a  carload  of  hogs  from  that  town.  There 
were  86  hogs  in  the  lot  and  they  brought 
him  some  $151111.  He  had  a  lot  of  waste 
watermelons  on  his  place  and  he  fed  them 
this  diet  and  they  brought  him  more 
than  if  the  melons  had  been  sold  in  the 
market. 


At  the  present  time  Canadian  sheep- 
men are  exporting  large  numbers  of  fall 
lambs  to  the  United  States.  In  1898  the 
prices  ranged  from  3'j  to  4  cents  a  pound. 


[very  medicine  Shelf 


boouia  nave  tbe  ftmouj 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Tht  fr«»t  «mtrf*oo7  rtmrdr.  Oi 
tfpavin,    Hi       <nt,   CWfc,  tfjit 
Bpraini.Lwttw.  All  drucgUtf  Mill 
it  *t  41  a  Bolt  If  i  6  For  45. 
Bouk.  "TintlH  on  tb*  Hutm.  "  trm  \ 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enoaburg  Falla,  VI. 


In  1909,  4'j  cents  and  this  fall  from  5  to 
"> 1  j  cents,  although  the  supply  was  about 
lf>'/;  larger  than  in  190!).  The  favorite 
breed  is  the  Southdowns  and  the  average 
weight  this  fall  has  been  90  pounds. 


All  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  counties 
wherein  squirrels  are  classed  as  pests 
have  been  notified  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  that  they  expect  all  land  owners 
to  comply  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  passed  March 
13,  1909,  requiring  them  to  exterminate 
squirrels  on  their  respective  premises,  and 
that  if  these  steps  are  not  taken  by  the 
land  owners  of  the  respective  counties  on 
or  before  the  31st  day  of  January,  1911, 
said  board  of  health  will  take  said  matter 
in  hand  and  proceed  to  exterminate  squir- 
rels wherever  the  land  owners  have  not 
done  so,  charge  the  same  to  the  land,  and 
force  the  land  owners  to  pay  for  the  work 
of  extermination,  as  provided  in  the 
statute. 

FOR  SALE 

The  best  Imported  Missouri 
Mammoth  Jacks  in  Cali- 
fornia. Write  for  terms  and 
description. 

Monterey  Mule  Co. 

Soledad,  Cal. 
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OWN  YOUR  OWN 
IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM 


^^^^^^V^ONYKRT  that  creek,  slough, 
^^^■^^^^^    I     j     pond,   or  other  source  of 
water  supply  that  you  think 
is  worthless   into   a   valuable   asset  —  make  it 
irrigate  your  entire  farm. 

You  can  have  a  dependable  irrigation  system  of  your  own  which 
will  free  you  from  the  worries  of  uncertain  rainfall  and  make  you 
entirely  independent  of  irrigating  companies. 

You  know  it  is  not  so  much  the  scarcity  of  water  as  the  getting  it 
from  the  place  where  it  is  not  needed  to  the  place  where  it  is  valuable. 

An  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  solve  this  problem  for  you  by 
pumping  the  water  economically  and  unfailingly.  You  can  start 
the  engine  at  any  time  and  irrigate  the  crops  whenever  they  need 
water — thus  you  are  made  master  of  the  situation. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

require  very  little  attention  and  will  pump  water  in  large  quantities 
economically  and  unfailingly.  An  1  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  not 
only  serve  as  the  basis  for  your  irrigating 
system  but  it  will  run  your  fanning  mill, 
feed  cutter,  grindstone,  bonecutter,  churn, 
washing  machine,  and  all  similar  machines. 


I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are  made  in  the 
following  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical— 2,  3,  25,  and  35-horse  power. 

Horizontal — (portable  and  stationary)  1, 
2}i,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15,  20,  and  25-horse  power. 

Tractors— 12,  15,  and  20-horse  power. 

Air  Cooled— 1,  2,  and  3-horse  power. 

Sawing  and  spraying  outfits. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the 
one  best  suited  for  your  individual  use  please 
call  on  the  1  H  C  local  dealer  or  write  to 
our  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Helena, 
Mont.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

What  ia  it?  A  clearing- 
house of  agricultural  data. 

What  does  it  do?  H  elps 
farmers  to  help  them- 
selves. 

How  can  it  be  used?  By 
sending  your  farm  prob- 
lems and  puzzling  ques- 
tions to  the  Bureau. 

We  are  co-operating  with 
the  highest  agricultural 
authorities  and  every 
source  of  inlormation  will 
be  made  'available  to 
solve  your  difficulties. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity 
to  assist  you.  Write  the 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau. 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF 
ALFALFA. 


(Continued  From  Page  891.) 


seed  per  acre.  But  many  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  alfalfa  growers  are 
now  using  much  less  seed.  Good  stands 
have  been  reported  from  sowing  as  little 
as  six  pounds  of  good  seed  per  acre.  The 
seeding  trials  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  prove  that  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  good  seed  per  acre,  sown 
in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed,  will  produce 
an  excellent  stand  of  alfalfa.  The  Okla- 
homa Experiment  Station  names  a  rate  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds  per  acre. 
Around  Fresno  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
pounds  per  acre  is  sown — usually  about 
fifteen.  In  using  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  bed  should 
be  in  a  particularly  good  condition. 

Those  who  advocate  a  small  amount  of 
seed  claim  that  the  thinner  sown  alfalfa 
starts  stronger  and  will  be  more  produc- 
tive and  remain  a  good  stand  longer  than 
that  which  is  grown  thicker.  One  ad- 
vantage, perhaps,  of  the  thicker  seeding 
on  fertile  lands  is  the  less  coarse  growth 
of  the  stem,  which  produces  a  finer  qual- 
ity of  hay  than  the  larger,  coarser  growth 
resulting  from  the  thin  seeding. 

The  Seed  Bed. — After  good  seed  has 
been  secured  to  plant,  the  most  important 
factor  in  establishing  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa  is  the  preparation  of  the  soil  or 
seed  bed.  Not.  being  provided  with  creep- 
ing stems  or  roots,  the  plants  will  not 
spread,  as  is  the  case  with  such  grasses 
as  Kentucky  blue  grass,  or  Bermuda  grass. 
The  individual  plants  become  larger  each 
year  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  crown, 
but  bare  places  in  a  field  will  not  be  filled 
in  except  as  new  seed  may  be  sown.  Fur- 
thermore, the  young  alfalfa  plant  is  quite 
tender  and  is  easily  crowded  aside  or 
choked  out  by  weeds  or  checked  in  its 
growth  by  lack  of  moisture  or  other  un- 
favorable conditions.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  perfect  stand 
be  obtained  by  the  original  seeding. 

Fine  seeds,  like  those  of  alfalfa,  re- 
quire a  much  more  carefully  prepared 
seed  bed  than  would  peas  or  beans.  A 
deep,  loose  seed  bed  is  not  a  favorable  one 
in  which  to  seed  alfalfa,  clover,  or  grasses. 
For  small  seeds  such  as  alfalfa  the  ideal 
seed  bed  should  be  mellow,  but  finely  pul- 
verized only  about  as  deep  as  the  seed  is 
planted.  Beneath  the  point  at  which  the 
seed  is  placed  and  covered  in  the  earth 
the  soil  should  be  rather  firm,  but  not  too 
hard  and  compact.  The  soil  must  be 
made  so  fine  that  the  particles  can  come 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  seed,  and 
it  should  be  so  firmed  that  there  will  be 
the  minimum  danger  of  drying  out  be- 
fore the  tender  plants  have  established 
themselves.  These  two  conditions  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  plowed  land  must 
not  be  simply  smoothed  off  on  top  and 
made  fine,  but  it.  should  also  be  so  com 
pacted  that  capillarity  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with  before  coming  within  about 
two  inches  of  the  surface.  At  this  point, 
two  inches  or  less,  if  possible,  capillarity 
should  be  arrested  by  loose  soil.  This 
allows  the  moisture  to  come  from  below 
but  arrests  it  at  a  point  where  the  seed 
has  been  placed  for  germination. 

If  the  land  should  need  fertilizing  (and 
alfalfa  needs  plenty  of  easily  available 
plant  food  in  order  to  start  vigorously), 
cowpeas,  beans  or  vetch  would  be  good 
crops  to  grow  previously,  as  they  leave  an 
added  store  of  nitrogen  easily  in  reach. 
When  the  soil  is  acid  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  lime  in  some  form,  as  alfalfa  will 
not  succeed  well  on  an  acid  soil. 

Ordinarily,  on  irrigable  lands,  the 
ground  should  first  be  deeply  plowed  or 
subsoiled  to  form  a  reservoir  for  moisture, 
for  very  young  alfalfa  plants  cannot  be 
advantageously  irrigated;  and  after  plow- 


ing water  should  be  turned  on  and  the 
soil  thoroughly  saturated  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches.  After  the 
water  has  sufficiently  soaked  in  so  that 
the  soil  can  be  properly  worked,  two 
inches  of  the  surface  should  be  thoroughly 
loosened  by  harrowing  or  otherwise,  to 
provide  a  mulch  for  protecting  the  mois 
ture.  In  many  dry  regions,  where  the 
sub-soil  is  compact,  sub-soiling  is  prac- 
ticed to  increase  the  water-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  wet  after 
being  prepared,  and  is  then  harrowed  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  worked,  there  should 
result  an  excellent  seed  bed  to  receive  the 
alfalfa. 

Conditions  for  a  Good  Start. — When 
the  seeding  follows  closely  upon  the  plow- 
ing of  the  land,  whether  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  a  proper  seed  bed  may  best  be 
prepared  by  using  such  an  implement  as 
the  sub-surface  packer,  by  which  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow-slice  is  pulverized  and 
firmed,  thus  re-establishing  the  capillary 
connection  of  the  soil  with  the  subsoil, 
by  which  the  moisture  may  be  drawn  up- 
ward into  the  surface  soil  to  supply  the 
germinating  seed  and  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants.  The  firm  condition  of  the 
soil  beneath  the  seed  and  a  good  connec- 
tion with  the  subsoil  not  only  offers  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  supplying  the  seed 
with  moisture,  but  the  mellow  covering 
over  the  seed  allows  the  air  and  heat  to 
reach  the  seed  from  above,  and  these 
three — moisture,  heat  and  air — are  the 
essential  factors  in  germination;  but  if 
any  of  these  are  lacking  the  seed  will  not 
germinate.  Moreover,  the  mellow  surface 
above  the  seed  allows  the  young  plantlet 
to  readily  push  its  way  up  into  the  sun- 
light, when  it  throws  out  its  green  leaves 
and  through  the  action  of  heat  and  light 
the  work  of  assimilation  of  plant  food  be- 
gins and  the  plant  grows,  establishes  its 
roots  deep  in  the  soil,  and  becomes  able 
to  withstand  drouth  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

In  irrigated  regions  alfalfa  is  sown 
either  in  spring  or  fall.  Fall  sowing  is 
in  greatest  favor  in  the  California  valleys. 

Just  after  the  young  plants  have  ap- 
peared alfalfa  may  be  destroyed  by  a  hard 
frost.  But  when  the  plants  have  thrown 
out  a  few  leaves  and  have  made  some 
growth  they  are  not  likely  to  be  injured 
by  frost.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
such  a  time  as  to  give  the  young  plants 
the  longest  and  most  favorable  season  in 
which  to  grow,  so  that  they  may  be  better 
able  to  withstand  any  unfavorable  con- 
ditions that  follow.  The  alfalfa  plant  is 
one  of  the  very  weakest  during  its  early 
life;  it  is  not  capable  of  maintaining  itself 
among  a  growth  of  even  the  least  vigor- 
ous weeds  at  the  beginning.  Cold  rains 
are  detrimental  and  slight  frost  is  death 
to  the  very  young  plant,  which  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  its  effect  upon  the  older 
and  well  established  growth. 

The  alfalfa  seed  being  very  small  con- 
tains but  little  plant  food,  and  no  more 
can  be  obtained  till  the  young  plant  has 
unfolded  its  first  leaves  in  the  sunlight 
and  its  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil. 
If  planted  too  deep  it  will  not  have 
strength  enough  to  push  its  way  through 
the  soil  above  it,  and  if  planted  too  shal- 
low germination  may  begin  but  the  soil 
dries  around  the  seed  and  the  plant  dies. 
Hence,  whatever  method  of  seeding  is 
used,  the  object  must  be  to  place  the  seed 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  possi- 
ble for  its  best  growth. 

Drill  or  Broadcast. — The  seed  may  be 
sown  broadcast  or  with  a  grain  drill  with 
grass-seeder  attachment.  The  drill  has 
the  advantage  of  distributing  the  seed 
more  evenly  over  the  surface  than  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  hand-sowing, 
and  of  placing  the  seed  at  a  uniform 
depth.  Drilling  often  places  the  seed  too 
deep  unless  special  precautions  are  taken; 
but  in  dry  regions  drilling  is  often  of  ad- 


vantage for  the  reason  that  it  does  place 
the  seed  somewhat  deeper  and  in  contact 
with  moisture.  For  light,  dry  soils  a 
drill  with  press  wheels  is  preferable. 

In  some  soils  and  in  some  seasons  seed- 
ing with  the  drill  may  give  more  favor- 
able results  than  broadcasting.  As  a  rule, 
however,  alfalfa  may  be  successfully 
started  by  sowing  broadcast  in  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed,  care  being  taken  to 
seed  at  the  right  time  and  when  the  soil 
is  in  favorable  condition  for  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed.  Alfalfa  is  successfully 
sown  by  hand,  but  it  is  best  to  use  a  me- 
chanical sower,  such  as  a  wheelbarrow 
seeder,  as  the  seed  is  distributed  more 
evenly.  The  seed  should  be  well  har- 
rowed in,  or  it  may  be  covered  by  means 
of  a  plank  drag. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


ELIMINATING  DISEASE. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  idea  that  poultry  and  pigs  thrive 
in  and  upon  filth  has  long  obtained.  It 
is  one  of  those  superstitions  left  over 
from  the  Dark  Ages.  Though  the  god- 
like qualities  of  cleanliness  are  coming 
to  be  recognized  more  and  more,  we  still 
may  sec  and  smell  the  pigsty  that  is  a 
disgrace  to  humanity  as  well  as  to  civ- 
ilization, and  also  many  poultry  yards 
kept  under  the  same  conditions.  That 
these  animals  accept  what  is  forced  upon 
them  and  struggle  through  such  condi- 
tions until  cholera  or  other  filth  disease 
relieves  them,  is  proof  of  the  sturdy 
stuff  of  which  they  are  made  and  not 


that  they  like  the  conditions. 

In  the  wild  state  the  habitat  of  both 
chickens  and  swine  is  among  low  under- 
brush, and  naturally  the  greater  part  of 
their  diet  in  that  location  would  be  suc- 
culent roots  and  green  feed,  with  seeds, 
nuts,  and  fruits  in  season,  and  all  fresh 
and  wholesome  as  Nature  grew  them. 
And  such  should  be  the  food  of  our  do 
mestic  fowls  and  swine. 

diseases  ok  the  digestive  organs. 

The  great  cause  of  the  many  loath 
some  diseases  that  come  under  this  head 
is  spoiled  food  or  food  eaten  out  of 
filthy  droppings.  Many  poultry  keepers 
who  are  careful  in  other  respects  will 
allow  the  dropping  to  pile  up  in  the 
poultry  houses  and  where  the  fowls  stand 
about  the  house;  and  food,  even  green 
feed  and  mashes  as  well  as  grain,  are 
thrown  into  the  dirt  and  droppings  of 
the  poultry  yard.  At  certain  seasons 
such  practices  are  more  deleterious  than 
at  others,  but  at  any  time  they  are  liable 
to  produce  diarrhea  and  worms. 

CLEAN   THE  I'Oll.TltV    HOUSES  DAILY. 

On  large  ranches  this  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, but  on  such  ranches  the  fowls  are 
kept  on  the  colony  plan  and  have  prac- 
tically free  range.  Thus  they  are  not 
hanging  around  the  roosting  quarters  and 
scratching  under  the  perches  or  on  the 
dropping  boards,  as  are  closely  yarded 
fowls.  With  yarded  fowls— and  the  more 
closely  yarded  the  more  important  is 
I  his  point — the  droppings  should  be  swept 
out  of  the  houses  each  morning  and  a 
dusting  of  aii-slakeu  lime,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  clean  sand  or  fine  soil  covering 
it,  should  be  put  under  the  perches  or 
on  the  dropping  boards  if  the  latter  are 
used.  Another  point:  the  droppings 
should  not  be  swept  out  into  the  poultry 
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yard,  but  into  a  bucket  or  wheelbarrow, 
and.  together  with  those  from  around  the 
house  where  the  fowls  stand,  taken  di- 
rectly to  the  field  or  garden  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  soil  and  entirely  away 
from  the  poultry  runs. 

FOWLS,    I>:EfE    SAME    AS    CHILDREN,    MAY  BE 
TAUGHT  I1AIHTS  OJ?  CLEANLINESS. 

This  will  be  doubted  by  some,  but  it 
has  been  our  experience  in  the  poultry 
yard.  As  poultry  keepers  know,  fowls 
usually  begin  work  in  the  morning  by 
scratching  under  the  perches  and  muss 
ing  things  up  generally  in  the  roosting 
quarters.  Our  present  flock  of  fowls,  from 
chickhood  up,  have  never  been  allowed 
to  eat  their  food  from  or  scratch  among 
the  droppings;  as  a  result  they  rarely 
disturb  the  droppings  under  the  perches, 
even  if  the  cleaning  is  neglected  for  a 
day  or  two,  as  sometimes  happens.  Again, 
we  feed  no  raw  meat  or  sloppy  messes  to 
the  fowls,  nor  allow  bones,  scraps,  or 
slops  to  be  thrown  into  their  yards.  Our 
birds  will  not  eat  raw  meat,  and  when 
occasionally  some  one  generously  throws 
a  dead  chick,  hare  or  kitten  over  the 
back  fence  into  our  poultry  yard,  our 
fowls  never  molest  or  peck  at  the  carcass. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF   CLEANLINESS   FOR  POU.TKY- 
MEN. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  the  lecture 
delivered  before  the  A.  P.  A.  convention 
by  Dr.  George  Morse  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  I).  C.  Dr. 
Morse  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  poultry  and  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  The 
importance  of  cleanliness  lie  makes  forci- 
ble by  the  following  witty  illustration: 

"Permit  me  to  recall  your  school  days 
with  the  grammar  lesson.  A  noun  is  a 
name  word  and  names  something;  an 
adjective  is  a  modifying  word  and  char- 
acterizes the  thing;  a  verb  denotes  ac- 
tion. In  these  poultry  rules  the  word 
'clean'  as  used  by  me  is  not  an  adjec- 
tive employed  merely  to  characterize  the 


POULTRY. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL.  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Rooking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  readv  fur  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
ecrgs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  Or- 
el rs  for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
o:  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keep.- 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 


Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
mcritnrius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 


ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  tor  rictuiln. 
II.  I".   AREBTBERG.  Petalama,  Cal. 


thing  mentioned;  the  word  'clean'  in 
these  rules  is  a  verb,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  an  action  word.  And  what  is  its 
modeS  I  trust  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  poultry  industry  are  in  the  mood 
for  me  to  tell  you.  Its  mode  is  not  the 
indicative,  asserting  that  some  one  has 
cleaned,  is  cleaning,  or  will  clean;  it  is 
not  the  subjunctive,  implying  doubt  or 
condition  as  to  the  action;  it  is  not  the 
potential,  suggesting  that  the  action  may 
or  can  take  place;  it  is  not  the  optative, 
bespeaking  the  poult  ryman's  laudable 
wish  or  desire;  it  is  not  even  the  obliga 
live,  denoting  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
speak  it  in  the  imperative  mode,  signify- 
ing action  commanded.  The  goddess  Hy- 
geia,  standing  before  your  flock  of  birds 
^o  ward  off  Disease  and  preserve  Health, 
cries:  I  command!  Clean  out,  clean 
up,  clean  water  supply,  clean  food,  clean 
eggs,  clean  incubators  and  brooders,  clean 
breeding."  And  remember  it's  present 
tense,  not  future;  now,  not  after  a  while. 
It's  second  person,  person  spoken  to;  not 
third  person,  person  spoken  of;  that  is 
to  say,  the  other  fellow.  Not,  'let  him 
clean',  but  'do  you  clean'.  And  further- 
more, the  verb  is  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. The  command  is  not  issued  in  the 
plural  to  be  lost  in  'what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business";  the  impe- 
rative utterances  of  Hygeia  are  directed 
to  the  individual.  No  matter  how  large 
the  firm,  the  order  is  issued  to  each  in- 
dividual member.  In  fact,  so  firmly  do 
I  place  my  trust  in  these  rules,  that  if 
I  were  a  member  of  the  poultry  firm  and 
there  should  be  one  member  of  that  firm 
who  refused  to  hearken  to  these  Impera- 
tives. I  should  immediately  sell  out  or 
buy  out. 

"The  value  of  these  rules  is  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  applied.  Many 
and  various  are  the  medicines  by  which 
you  may  clean  out,  the  disinfectants  with 
which  you  may  clean  up,  the  drugs  by 
which  you  may  clean  the  water  supply. 
If,  however,  the  poultrynian  can  become 
expert  in  the  use  of  just  one  good  and 
sufficient  substance  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  each  one  of  these  primary  prin- 
ciples, he  is  far  better  off  than  if  his 
mind  was  stored  with  a  whole  materia 
medica  which  he  has  never  tried.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cheapness  of  the  article  in- 
creases the  chance  of  its  being  generally 
on  hand,  or  of  its  being  easily  obtained. 
Notice  how  simply  they  may  all  be  car- 
ried out: 

"Clean  up  by  giving  Epsom  salts. 

"Clean  out  by  spreading  air-slaked  lime. 

"Clean  the  water  supply  by  addition 
of  permanganate  of  potash. 

"Clean  the  food  by  preventing  contain 
ination  or  by  applying  heat. 

"Clean  the  eggs  by  dipping  thorn  in  9b 
per  cent  alcohol. 

"Clean  incubators  and  brooders  by 
scrubbing  with  boiling  water  and  good 
old  fashioned  kitchen  soap. 

"Clean  breeding  by  breeding  from 
the  youngest  stock  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  good  breeding." 


Question  Department. 

A  Case  of  Roup. — Miss  M.  C,  of  Napa, 
California,  writes:  "I  have  been  advised 
by  the  Napa  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  help  me 
out  of  my  chicken  difficulties.  Up  to  a 
week  ago  the  chickens  had  been  excep- 
tionally well  in  every  way.  Now  they 
seem  to  have  a  cold  and  a  running  at 
the  nose  and  with  it  a  bad  odor.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  might  be  the 


beginning  of  something  much  worse,  that 
is,  roup.  I  can't  see  that  they  have  the 
'swell  head",  however.  But  I  am  inexpe 
rienced  and  if  you  think  it  might  be, 
what  would  you  advise  that  I  give  them 
on  suspicion?  There  are  about  150  of 
them  (not  all  sick),  roosting  together. 
They  have  exceptionally  good  care  and  a 
large  range  during  the  day." 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
roup  is  not  so-called  "swell  head"  or  other 
form  of  cold,  but  the  offensive  roupy 
odor.  When  the  cold  has  reached  this 
stage  it  is  a  pronounced  case  of  roup, 
and  highly  contagious.  In  fact,  a  fowl 
in  that  condition  is  a  proper  subject 
for  the  hatchet  cure.  Your  fowls  have 
evidently  been  exposed  to  dampness  or 
drafts,  or  they  have  crowded  together  at 
night,  or  been  kept  in  tightly  closed  roost 
ing  quarters  which  has  caused  them  to 
"sweat"  and  when  the  cool  morning  air 
strikes  them  a  chill  is  the  consequence, 
followed  by  the  regular  stages  of  a  cold 
which  unchecked  runs  into  roup.  See 
that  your  poultry  house  has  a  wide  space 
across  the  north  end  or  side,  just  below 
the  eaves,  always  open  and  protected  by 
inch-mesh  wire;  also  have  the  trap-door 
in  this  side  or  end.  All  of  the  other 
sides,  together  with  roof  and  floor,  have 
perfectly  tight,  with  not  even  a  pin-crack 
or  knothole.  If  practicable,  we  would  ad- 
vise that  you  divide  your  flock  into  roost- 
ing squads  of  not  more  than  Tib  birds  in 
one  house  or  compartment,  and  that  you 
grade  each  lot  according  to  age  and  con- 
dition. 

Roup  Treatment.— Separate  all  the  ail 
ing  fowls  and  segregate  them  in  comfor- 
table hospital  quarters,  warm  but  with 
one  side  partly  open  for  fresh  air.  His 
infect  the  quarters  of  the  well  fowls  by 
spraying  with  distillate  or  cheap  grade 
coal  oil  and  sprinkling  the  floors  and 
about  the  houses  with  air-slaked  lime. 
Use  some  simple  remedy  like  coal  oil  or 
permanganate  of  potash  to  cleanse  the 
throat  and  nostrils.  With  coal  oil.  first 
wipe  the  eyes  and  bill  with  a  clean  cloth 
dipped  in  the  coal  oil,  then  inject  with  a 
sewing  machine  oil  can  enough  coal  oil 
to  open  and  thoroughly  clean  out  the  nos- 
trils. If  the  throat  is  affected  give  a 
tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil  and  coal  oil, 
half  and  half,  two  or  three  times  a  day 
until  relieved.  One  of  our  correspond- 
ents has  sent  us  the  following  treatment 
with  permanganate  of  potash  which  he 
has  found  the  best  roup  remedy  he  has 
ever  tried:  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  in  three  pints  of 
water,  hold  the  fowl's  head  in  this  for 
a  second,  then  open  the  beak  and  rinse 
out  the  mouth  in  the  solution.  Wipe 
with  a  clean,  soft  cloth  and  apply  a  very 
little  witch-hazel  or  carbolated  salve  to 
the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  head.  Repeat  the 
operation  as  often  as  the  throat  and  head 
become  clogged  with  mucus.  Until  the 
disease  is  eliminated  from  the  premises, 
keep  permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water  of  all  the  fowls,  both 
sick  and  well.  About  one  ounce  to  each 
two  gallons  of  water  or  enough  to  give 
the  water  a  claret  color. 

The  sick  fowls  should  be  allowed  no 
other  feed  but  a  little  stimulating  mash 
three  times  a  day.  Make  this  mash  by 
boiling  fresh  meat  scraps,  such  as  plucks, 
soup  bones,  and  the  like,  with  vegetables, 
chopping  all  fine  and  salting  well,  then 
adding  minced  red  pepper  pods  enough 
to  make  the  mixture  hot  and  mixing  all 
dry  with  shorts.  The  addition  of  raw 
onions  chopped  fine  is  very  good.  This 
mash  is  an  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  should  also  be  fed  once  a  day 
to  the  well  fowls. 

Where  the  fowls  do  not  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  or  where  the  disease  has  assumed 
a  violent  form,  all  such  birds  should  be 
killed  and  the  bodies  burned  at  once. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Where  Shall  Baby's  Dimple  Be? 

Over  the  cradle  the  mother  hung, 

Softly  cooing  a  slumber  song, 
And  these  were  the  simple  words  she 
sung, 

All  the  evening  long: 

"Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be? 
Where  shall  the  angel  s  finger  rest 
When  he  conies  down  to  the  baby's  nest? 
Where  shall  the  angel's  touch  remain 
When  he  awakens  my  baby  again?" 

Still  as  she  bent  and  sung  so  low 

A  murmur  into  her  music  broke. 
And  she  paused  to  hear,  for  she  could  but 
know 

The  baby's  angel  spoke: 
"Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be? 
Where  shall  my  finger  fall  and  rest 
When  I  come  down  to  the  baby's  nest? 
Where  shall  my  finger's  touch  remain 
When  I  wake  your  babe  again?" 

Silent  the  mother  sat  and  dwelt 
Long  on  the  sweet  delay  of  choice 

And  then  by  the  baby's  side  she  knelt 
And  sang  with  a  pleasant  voice: 

"Not  on  limb.  O  angel  dear! 
For  the  charms  with  its  youth  will  dis- 
appear. 

Not  in  the  cheek  shall  the  dimple  be. 
For  the  harboring  smile  will  fade  and 

flee; 

But  touch  thou  the  chin  with  impress 
deep, 

And    my    baby    the    angel's    seal  shall 
keep."  —Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 


A  Fashionable  Tea. 

"I  never  attempted  what  you'd  call  a 
real  stylish  social  affair  but  once,"  said 
Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  deftly  patched  her 
eldest  hopeful's  trousers,  "and  that  was 
when  Uncle  Uriah  Martin  came  to  visit 
his  old  home  after  twenty-five  years.  He 
had  emigrated  out  West  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  had  grown  up  with  the  country 
and  got  to  be  Congressman.  So,  of  course, 
we  all  looked  on  him  as  quite  a  hero. 

"As  he  was  only  my  husband's  great- 
uncle,  I  didn't  expect  to  have  the  honor 
of  entertaining  him  more  than  one  meal, 
for  he  had  so  many  kinfolks,  and  sure 
enough  it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  take 
tea  at  our  house  the  day  after  he  got 
here.  Sister  Luella  told  me.  Her  hus- 
band and  mine  are  cousins,  you  know — 
so  she  expected  to  get  her  share  of  the 
great  man's  company. 

"'Now,  Kffie.  don't  you  give  him  a  regu- 
lar old  fashioned  farm  hand's  meal;  he's 
been  in  society,  and  will  not  like  it,'  she 
said;  'give  him  a  real  light,  dainty  tea. 
Show  him  that  you  are  up  to  date,  even 
if  you  do  live  in  this  old  mossback  town.' 

"Well,  Luella  finally  coaxed  me  into 
agreeing  to  serve  tea,  chocolate  with 
whipped  cream,  tongue  sandwiches  cut  in 
tiny  triangles  (she  made  me  a  pattern  of 
pasteboard  so  that  I  would  be  sure  to  get 
them  small  enough),  and  the  tiniest  little 
peanut  wafers  several  sizes  smaller  than 
a  fifty-cent  piece. 

"The  afternoon  of  my  social  function  I 
piled  the  peanut  wafers  on  a  china  cake 
plate  and  little  sandwiches,  cut  after 
Luella's  pattern,  on  my  best  platter  and 
set  them  on  the  pantry  table  before  I 
went  upstairs  to  dress.  I  hadn't  finished 
doing  my  hair  when  Silas,  who  had  been 
in  the  woods  all  day,  after  hoop-poles, 
came  home,  bringing  the  two  children 
with  him.  He'd  taken  them  along  so  they 
wouldn't  he  in  my  way. 

"  'I'll  come  down  in  a  minute  and  get 
you  something  to  eat,'  I  called  to  him. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

...       _  ^     ,      ,    FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of P  20™  egg la  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.    Ranch  oil  Uayward  1111)  at  the  Junction  ol  the  Llvermore  and  (  row 
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"'Never  mind;  don't  hurry  yourself,' 
he  answered,  good-naturedly;  'we'll  man- 
age to  make  out  on  the  scraps  till  tea 
time.' 

"I  had  barely  finished  dressing  when 
the  bell  rang,  and  Luella,  who  had  enter- 
tained the  lion  at  luncheon,  ushered 
him  in. 

"Uncle  Uriah  was  a  big,  red-faced  man, 
and  I  couldn'e  see  that  he  looked  a  speck 
more  fashinoablc  than  Uncle  Asa,  who 
has  never  been  outside  of  the  county 
where  he  was  born. 

"After  a  bit,  I  excused  myself  and 
slipped  into  the  kitchen  to  start  the  kettle 
boiling  for  tea.  As  I  passed  the  pantry,  I 
glanced  in,  and  for  a  moment  I  really 
though  I  was  going  to  have  a  fit  of  some 
sort,  for  the  cake  plate  and  the  sandwich 
platter  were  empty.  I  suppose  I  did 
make  some  kind  of  queer  noise,  for  Silas 
came  right  in  and  asked  me  if  anything 
was  the  matter.  I  couldn't  speak — I  just 
pointed  to  the  empty  dishes. 

"'Well,  was  they  poisoned?'  he  asked, 
looking  rather  anxious. 

"  'No.    Where  are  they?'  I  gasped. 

"  'Here,'  answered  Silas,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  stomach.  'What  makes  you 
look  so  queer?  Where  was  the  harm  of 
me  eating  the  little  tacks  and  scraps  you 
trimmed  off  your  sandwiches?'  he  asked. 

"  'They  were  my  sandwiches,'  I  moaned. 
'What  have  you  done  with  my  peanut 
wafers?' 

"  'Do  you  mean  the  little  bits  of  cakes?' 
asked  Silas,  turning  red.  'I  gave  them  to 
the  children.  I  never  s'posed  anybody  in 
their  right  mind  would  set  such  toys  be- 
fore grown  people.' 

"Then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
spoke  short  to  Silas.  'I  do  wish  you'd 
get  out  of  my  sight,'  I  said.  And  Silas 
Went  into  the  barn  and  stayed  there  till 
the  folks  all  went  home. 

"Well,  it  was  a  square  meal  or  none  at 
all,  now  that  Silas  and  the  children  had 
eaten  up  my  stylish  refreshments,  so  I 
pitched  in  and  fried  potatoes  and  ham 
and  eggs,  and  I  had  cold  beans,  with 
honey,  gingerbread  and  peaches  for  des- 
sert. 

"And  how  Uncle  Uriah  did  eat!  He 
took  two  helpings  of  everything,  and 
when  he  was  Ibrough,  he  said,  real  sol- 
emnly, 'Mrs.  Martin,  this  is  the  best  meal 
I've  eaten  in  twenty-five  years.' 

"I  was  real  glad  Luella  heard  him. 

"After  they  all  left,  1  sat  down  and  had 
a  good  cry — not  because  I  didn't  get  to 
have  a  stylish  tea,  but  because  I'd  snapped 
at  Silas.  Pretty  soon  he  came  whistling 
from  the  barn.  'Well,'  said  I,  trying  to 
pout,  'I  suppose  you're  satisfied.'  " 

"  'No,'  he  said,  'not  by  a  long  sight. 
Those  sandwiches  were  just  an  aggrava- 
tion. Fly  around  and  get  me  a  square 
meal  before  I  lose  control  of  my  appetite 
and  eat  one  of  the  children." — The  De 
signer. 


Turkish  Delight  Candy. 


It  is  time  to  be  collecting  recipes  for 
the  Christmas  candies.  Here  is  one  se- 
cured from  a  friend  who  prides  herself 
on  having  "the  latest  good  things." 

One  quart  of  sugar,  one  cup  cold  water 
(more  or  less,  enough  to  moisten  sugar), 
juice  of  one  lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  orange — mixed  together.  Dissolve 
one  box  of  gelatine  in  one  cup  of  hot 
water,  one  cup  walnuts,  chopped  and 
scattered  in  bottom  of  pan. 

Let  water  and  sugar  come  to  a  boil, 
then  stir  in  dissolved  gelatine  slowly  and 
let  boil  ten  minutes.  Add  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  fruit  and  boil  ten  minutes 
more.  Remove  and  add  one  tablespoon 
Jamaica  rum  or  any  desired  flavor;  pour 
over  nuts.  While  cooking,  stir  constantly. 
When  cold  cut  in  thin  squares.  Before 
cutting  up  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over 
candy. 


Household  Hints. 

To  prevent  the  lime  in  the  water  from 
collecting  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
teakettle,  place  in  it  a  few  common  mar- 
bles, the  kind  the  boys  call  "commies," 
and  the  lime  will  adhere  to  them  and 
leave  the  inside  of  the  kettle  clean. 

The  best  method  of  laying  linoleum  on 
a  rough  and  worn  kitchen  floor  is  to  first 
cover  the  floor  with  clean,  dry  sawdust 
of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  equalize  all 
knots  and  rough  places  with  the  rest  of 
the  floor.  This  makes  a  more  noiseless 
floor,  makes  the  linoleum  wear  better, 
and  causes  the  floor  to  be  much  warmer. 

Oil-painted  walls  must  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  using  a  soft  flannel  cloth 
and  taking  care  to  wring  it  well  before 
using.  Use  cold  water  to  finish  and  dry 
with  a  linen  cloth. 

For  filling  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
make  two  little  funnels  of  paper  of  the 
right  size  for  use  when  doing  this  work. 
Paste  them  so  they  will  keep  their  shape, 
and  keep  one  in  the  pepper  can  and  the 
other  suspended  from  a  hook  conveniently 
near  the  salt  jar. 

Window  shades  that  can  be  taken  off 
the  rollers  and  laundered  are  certainly 
a  good  economy,  and  shades  made  of 
blue  denim,  hemmed  and  tacked  to  roll- 
ers are  nicer  than  any  others  for  the 
kitchen,  pantry  and  bath-room.  A  soiled 
and  shabby  shade  is  never  an  attractive 
object,  and  these  denim  shades  can  al- 
ways be  kept  fresh  and  clean.  Shades 
of  white  bleached  muslin,  or  even  the  un- 
bleached cotton  are  also  nice  for  the  din- 
ing room  and  bed  room.  They  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  oiled  Holland  shades 
aand  last  much  longer. 

When  you  use  cast-off  gloves  for  house 
work  slit  them  three  times  along  the  back, 
next  to  the  rows  of  stitching.  Then  cut 
them  in  two  or  three  places  under  the 
thumb,  just  enough  so  that  they  will  give 
easily  when  you  want  to  hold  anything 
tightly.  You  will  be  surprised  how  much 
protection  they  give  the  hands,  even  if 
they  are  slit.  A  little  vaseline  rubbed 
into  the  hands  before  donning  the  gloves 
keeps  them  soft  and  white. 


Sewing-Room  Suggestions. 

If  the  sewing  machine  band  is  too  loose 
drop  a  little  castor  oil  in  the  groove  of 
the  wheel,  and  turn  the  wheel  very  fast 
for  a  few  moments. 

A  cork  full  of  thumbtacks  kept  in  the 
workbasket  will  be  found  invaluable 
when  cutting  garments,  as  the  tacks  hold 
the  pattern  securely  and  do  not  wrinkle 
the  goods. 

For  mending  table  linen  save  those  long 
even  threads  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  linen  in  hemstitching.  Wind 
them  on  an  empty  spool  and  put  aside 
until  a  tablecloth  needs  mending. 

Laces  and  embroideries  should  be  ironed 
on  the  wrong  side  with  several  thiknesses 
of  cloth  or  a  piece  of  flannel  underneath. 

To  secure  the  threads  in  machine  sew- 
ing so  that  they  will  not  rip  nor  need  to 
be  tied,  turn  the  goods  around  and  stitch 
backward  for  half  an  inch. 


Lemon  Blanc  Mange. 

Peal  two  large  lemons  very  thin.  Pour 
one  pint  boiling  water  on  peel  and  let  it 
stand  an  hour.  Strain  and  add  the  juice 
of  two  lemons,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two-thirds 
cup  sugar  and  two  rounded  tablespoons 
cornstarch  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water. 
Put  all  in  a  saucepan  and  boil  five  min- 
utes, stirring  constantly.  Just  before  tak- 
ing from  the  fire  add  the  yolk  of  one  egg, 
well  beaten,  and  when  half  cooled,  fold  in 
the  stiffly-beaten  white  of  the  egg.  Pour 
into  a  mold  lined  with  lady  fingers  or  thin- 
ly sliced  sponge  cake.    Serve  very  cold. 


Self-Expression. 

Don't  discourage  the  young  people  in 
making  and  doing  things  for  themselves. 

When  they  get  an  idea  of  something 
they  want  to  accomplish,  unless  you  can 
see  plainly  that  it  will  be  distinctly 
harmful,  by  all  means  let  them  work  it 
out  themselves.  They  will  get  far  more 
real  training  and  education  from  such  an 
effort  than  from  following  the  ideas  of 
another.  Even  the  mistakes  which  they 
will  probably  make  will  be  their  teachers. 
It  is  when  we  are  developing  our  own 
ideas  that  we  put  our  full  strength  and 
ingenuity  and  work~and  it  is  from  such 
effort  that  we  reap  the  harvest  of  added 
strength  and  ability. 

So  when  the  boy  wants  to  do  some  piece 
of  carpentry  work  that  is  beyond  him, 
and  the  girl  wants  to  make  herself  a 
dress  all  alone,  don't  be  a  "wet  blanket." 
Encourage  all  you  can;  you  may  at  the 
same  time  direct  them  to  less  difficult 
work  if  they  have  chosen  something  really 
beyond  their  present  powers,  but  don't 
discourage  them  in  thinking  out  all  the 
little  problems  and  overcoming  them 
through  their  own  effort  and  their  own 
thought. 


Flower  Garden  Hints. 


This  and  next  month  are  the  best  time 
to  sow  sweet  pea  seed.  Have  your  seed 
on  hand  and  get  your  ground  ready  to 
sow  when  the  first  rains  come.  While 
sweet  peas  do  well  sown  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  yet  to  get  the  best  blossoms  in 
May  and  June,  when  they  will  be  best, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  before  Christ- 
mas. 

Have  you  set  your  bulbs  for  spring 
blooms  yet.  If  not,  better  get  busy,  that 
you  will  have  the  best  results  next  spring. 

Your  lawn  perhaps  needs  reseeding,  or 
perhaps  a  dressing  of  manure  is  all  that 
is  wanted.  Before  the  winter  rains  set  in 
is  a  good  time  to  do  the  work. 

Dig  up  your  canna  and  dahlia  bulbs 
and  put  them  away  in  a  cool  dark  place 
to  await  spring  planting. 


Couldn't  Be. 


He  was  a  newspaper  publisher  and  lay 
ill.  The  doctor  came,  put  his  ear  to  his 
breast  and  said: 

"All  that  troubles  you,  my  dear  sir,  is 
that  your  circulation  is  bad." 

"Circulation  bad,  Doctor?"  shrieked  the 
man  as  he  shot  upright  in  his  bed.  "Why, 
man,  we  have  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  State!" 


The  Point  of  View. 


Sufferer — "Doctor,  don't  you  think  that 
a  change  to  a  warmer  climate  would  do 
me  good?" 

Specialist — "Good  gracious,  man!  That's 
just  what  I'm  trying  to  save  you  from!" 


Teacher  (to  new  pupil) — Why  did  Han- 
nibal cross  the  Alps,  my  little  man? 

My  Little  Man — For  the  same  reason 
as  the  'en  crossed  th'  road.  Yer  don't 
catch  me  with  no  puzzles. — Sydney  Bul- 
letin. 


"The  human  hair  workers'  union  is  on 
strike  in  New  York." 

"Huh!  Now  I  suppose  they'll  try  to  call 
out  the  switchmen." 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  I'nelflc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  lahoratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter second  semester,  opening  January  11, 
1911. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  California. 


LEARN  WIRELESS  AND  R.  R.  TEL- 
EGRAPHY! Shortage  of  fully  10.000  op- 
erators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  ex- 
tensive "wireless"  developments;  we  op- 
erate under  direct  supervision  of  tele- 
graph officials  and  positively  place  aJ1 
students,  when  qualified.  Write  for  caU> 
logue.  NATL  TELEGRAPH  INST.,  Cin 
cinnati,  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Daven- 
port, la.,  Columbus,  S.  C,  Portland,  Ore.  . 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9V4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 
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Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  9,  1910. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotation^  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  steadier  after  declin- 
ing for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  The 
outgoing  steamships  have  been  carrying 
large  consignments  to  European  coun- 
tries. This  has  had  the  effect  of  helping 
the  market. 

California  Club   $1.42K.@1.50 

Sonora    1.65  @1.72'L. 

White  Australian    1.47%@1.50 

Northern  Club    1.40  @1.50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.52  @1.62'j 

Russian  Red    1.42 'o@  1.45 

Turkey  Red    1.50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  in  much  better  shape  than 
last  reported.  Many  of  the  large  holders 
over  the  State  are  refusing  to  sell  at 
present  prices,  as  they  believe  that  there 
will  be  an  upward  tendency  in  the  near 
future. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.00  @1.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   97  Vl;@1.00 

Common  Feed    90    ®  95 

Chevalier    1.30  @1.37',i 

OATS. 

This  department  shows  but  little 
change,  with  the  exception  of  red  feed, 
which  is  being  taken  up  very  readily  by 
consumers  who  are  laying  in  their  win- 
ter supply.  The  other  oats,  however,  es- 
pecially the  white,  are  very  weak. 

Red  Feed   $1.20  @1.25 

Red  Seed    1,27%  @  1.36 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.57Vl. 

Black    1.30  01.42% 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  remains  about  the 
same  as  last  reported.  The  demand  for 
Egyptian  corn  is  beginning  to  pick  up, 
and  the  Eastern  corn  shows  no  change 
under  heavy  arrivals;  in  fact,  the  largest 
single  importation  of  Eastern  corn  in 
years  came  in  last  Monday — some  3500 
centals. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.37>...@1.45 

Eastern   White    1.40  ©1.47% 

Egyptian  White    1.45  @1.50 

Brown    1.35  @1.42U. 

RYE. 

This  market  is  dull  and  listless. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  very  steady  at  the 
present  time  with  the  tendency  toward 
holding  up  prices.  There  seems  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  large  whites,  and  many  of 
the  growers  are  holding  on  to  them  for 
better  prices.  Many  of  the  commission 
men  in  San  Francisco  claim  that  the 
high  prices  being  asked  for  beans  are  re- 
tarding the  consumption  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Reports  from  Ventura  say  thai  the 
beans  are  all  in  and  the  loss  caused  by 
the  rains  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Small 
lots  were  injured,  but  it  is  thought  that 
not  over  25'/f  of  any  single  holding  was 
hurt.  At  the  present  time  hand  picking 
of  beans  is  going  on. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.00  @4.25 

Blackeyes    5.25  @5.50 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  @3.85 

Garvanzos    2.25  @2.40 

Horse  Beans   1.75  @2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00  @3.25 

Large  Whites    2.75  ©3.00 

Limas    4.25  @4.35 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    3.85  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys    4.50 

SEEDS. 

This  market  shows  no  change.  Re- 
ports from  Tulare  county  state  that  extra 
fine  quality  alfalfa  seed  is  bringing  20c. 
a  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  A  carload  of  same  seed 
was  shipped  out  of  the  Imperial  valley 
to  Los  Angeles  parties  last  week  and  was 
sold  at  16c.  a  pound. 

Alfalfa    19    @20  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4y.c 

Canary    3V2@  3%c 

Flaxseed   *   5    <§>  5%c 

Hemp    3    @  3V->c 

Millett    '         3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    514c 

Pried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75(5)3.75 

FLOUR. 

This  commodity  has  gone  down  20c. 
since  last  reported.  Many  of  the  mills 
over  the  Coast  are  closed  down  in  order 


to    prevent    the    market    being  flooded. 

What  the  effect  will  be  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine at  present. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.S0 

Bakers-  Extras   5.40  @5.S0 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  is  dull  and  the  receipts 
have  been  very  heavy  of  late.  So  much 
so,  that  even  the  better  grades  of  wheat 
and  tame  oat  hay  are  being  neglected. 
There  has  been  but.  very  little  buying  in 
the  country  during  the  last  week,  and 
many  of  the  holders  are  getting  anxious, 
as  they  expected  better  prices  by  this 
time.  If  the  shipping  should  continue, 
however,  at  the  present  rate  to  northern 
points,  prices  should  become  better  in 
all  lines.  There  is  still  a  scarcity  of  al- 
falfa hay  in  the  market. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran,  middlings,  and  shorts  have  ad- 
vanced again.  The  supplies  of  these  com- 
modities on  hand  are  getting  very  scant 
and  orders  are  hard  to  fill.  The  prices, 
however,  are  getting  almost  prohibitive. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.0()@31.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn   36.00(5)37.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00(5)31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00(531.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00®  32.50 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  onion  market  is  not  very  strong, 
due  to  the  heavy  arrivals  of  river  stuff. 
Tomatoes,  summer  squash,  and  green 
peas  are  in  strong  demand.  The  supply 
of  vegetables  coming  in  now  is  very 
small,  but  the  requirements  seem  to  cor- 
respond, so  that  the  prices  are  not  effec- 
tive. 


Onions:    New  Yellow,  sack.. 

90@ 

1.0(t 

Garlic,  per  lb  

2 1 ..  Ca 

4c 

3@ 

7c 

65@ 

75c 

40® 

80c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box  

40(5) 

65c 

Cucumbers,  per  box  

60@ 

75c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box  . . . 

l.Ollfrl 

1.60 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

3@ 

8c 

Cabbage   

60® 

70c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box  

30  @ 

55c 

65(5) 

75c 

50@ 

75c 

POTATOES. 

Tubers  seem  to  be  in  good  demand, 

es- 

pecially  the  Salinas  Burbanks. 

Sweet 

po- 

tatoes  have  dropped  off  a  few 

cents  since 

last   report,  due   to  heavy  arrivals. 

A 

report  from  Turlock  says  that  sweet 
potatoes  are  selling  in  the  fields  for  1 'a.c. 
a  pound. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$  1.50®  1.70 

River  Whites,  per  box   65@  90c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75@  2.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40®  1.45 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
This  market  is  a  little  stronger  since 
last  reported,  and  several  departments 
show  a  change.  The  demand  for  squabs 
has  been  especially  good  of  late.  Turkeys 
are  still  coming  in  a  thin  and  poor  con- 
dition, so  that  they  are  not  very  much 
in  demand.  So  far  this  week  about  five 
carloads  of  Eastern  stock  have  arrived 
in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  practically 
no  domestic  stock  received.  Large  fat 
hens  and  geese  are  still  in  good  demand. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00®  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00®  4.00 

Fryers    5.00®  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    4.50@  5.25 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50®  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.50@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb   24@  28c 


BUTTER. 

The  supply  of  Humboldt  county  butter, 
which  has  been  coming  in  in  large  lots, 
has  fallen  away  greatly  within  the  last 
week.  The  arrivals,  however,  of  San 
Joaquin  stuff  have  had  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  market  in  about  the  same  condition 
it  was  when  last  reported.  This  should 
change,  however,  just  as  soon  as  the  extra 
grade  stock  gets  off  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission men,  because  the  northern  butter 
will  not  be  competing  to  such  a  large 
extent  as  it  has  formerly. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   34'L.c 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    29  c 

EGGS. 

Top  quality  eggs  are  greedily  bought  up 
by  consumers.  This  department  shows 
a  jump  of  3V-..C.  over  last  week's  quota 
tions  and  seems  to  still  be  going  up. 
Feed  is  still  high  in  the  poultry  districts 
and,  there  being  no  green  grass,  the  limit 
of  the  price  of  eggs  is  far  from  being 
reached. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   57'/;C 

Firsts    51  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30'.jC 

CHEESE. 

This  department  is  rather  weak  under 
heavy  arrivals.  The  production  of  cheese 
over  the  State  has  increased  greatly  with- 
in the  last  year.  The  California  market 
has  been  affected  lately  on  account  of 
the  importation  of  other  cheese  into  this 
market. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  ...  16'Ac 

Firsts    15  '/jc 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16 'jc 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors'  Bui 
letin  says  that  only  one  carload  of  pears 
was  shipped  out  of  Sacramento  last  week, 
and  this  will  probably  be  the  last  one 
for  this  season.  The  grapes,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  a  falling  off  of  more  than 
120  cars  during  the  last  seven  days.  For 
the  weeK  ending  Friday,  170  cars  were 
shipped  out.  Very  few  tokays  are  being 
offered  and  the  Emperor  is  practically  the 
only  variety  going  forward  in  quantity. 
The  movement  will  continue  through  the 
coming  week,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
entire  crop  will  be  cleaned  up  within  the 
next  ten  days.  Last  year  78  carloads  of 
fruit  were  shipped  out  for  the  correspond 
ing  week,  as  against  only  20  this  year, 
and  total  shipments  to  date  are  13,621  car 
loads,  while  to  the  same  date  in  1909, 
14,564  carloads  were  shipped.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  shipments  for 
last  year  and  this  season  to  date. 

1909.  1910. 

Cherries    249%  250'.'. 

Apricots    209'-.  289  V, 

Peaches    2599  V,  2617% 

Plums    1526H  1552L. 

Pears    2638'/!  2361 

Grapes    5331  4662 '.. 

Apples    1779V,  1850 

Miscellaneous    16%  16 

In  San  Francisco  grape  arrivals  have 
been  very  heavy,  and  except  for  strictly 
first-class  offerings  in  large  boxes,  the 
market  has  been  very  dull.  The  arrival 
of  a  carload  of  pomegranates  has  driven 
down  this  market  considerably.  Figs  are 
not  as  strong  as  when  last  reported,  as 
the  arrivals  have  been  coming  in  poor 
shape.  Apples  are  in  good  demand  and 
the  sales  have  been  quite  heavy  of  late. 
There  is  practically  no  demand  for  ber- 
ries and  what  does  come  in  is  sent  to 
the  canneries. 
Grapes — 

Malaga    75@  1.10 

Isabellas,  per  crate    85@  1.20 

Muscat,  per  box    50@  1.30 

Tokay,  per  box   60@  90c 

Black,  per  box    50@.  80c 

Cornichon    60®  1.10 

Verdel    50@  80c 

Queen    60  @  75c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00@  1.10 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90@  1.25 

Bellefleur    75@  1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00®  6.00 

Raspberries    4.00@  6.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   8@  10c 

Plums,  per  box    50@  1.00 

Quinces,  per  box   75@  1.25 

Pears,  per  box    50@  1.00 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    1.50@  2.00 

Figs,  per  box    1.25@  1.50 

Pomegranates,  per  box    1.00@  1.30 

DRIED  FRUITS 
The  intermediate  and  small  size  prunes 
are  selling  on  a  6c.  basis,  but  the  larger 
sizes  are  still  wanted  at  5V4  to  5V..C,  as 


they  are  not  as  scarce  as  the  smaller  sizes. 

A  large  packing  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  this  to  say  of  dried  fruits: 

"The  dried  fruit  situation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  presents  a  great  many  interest- 
ing features  and  is  in  a  condition  that 
is  puzzling  even  the  best-posted  shippers. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  business  has 
the  market  been  so  closely  cleaned  up  on 
all  varieties  of  fruits,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  raisins,  at  a  corresponding 
date  as  is  the  case  today,  and  there  have 
been  but  few  years  in  the  past  when  there 
were  not  more  goods  on  hand  January  1 
than  there  are  now. 

"Prunes — It  is  pretty  well  known  that 
the  prune  crop  of  this  State  will  not  ex- 
ceed 70,000,000  pounds  and  has  all  passed 
from  growers'  to  packers'  hands,  and  in 
turn  very  largely  resold.  The  exact  quan- 
tity remaining  on  the  Coast  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  it  is  very  light.  The  prunes 
are  grading  larger  in  size  than  estimated 
and  as  a  consequence  practically  all  of 
the  unsold  stock  consists  of  the  two  larger 
sizes,  30-4Os  and  40-50s.  The  smaller 
packers  have  filled  their  orders  and  most 
of  them  find  themselves  with  from  one 
to  two  cars  of  these  large  sizes,  which 
they  prefer  to  sell  at  a  reduction  in  price 
rather  than  keep  their  packing  houses 
open  and  incur  an  expense  which  will 
more  than  offset  any  slight  concession 
which  they  may  make  in  price. 

"A  short  time  ago  30-40s  and  40-50s 
were  commanding  a  premium  of  ^c.  per 
pound,  while  today  they  are  easily  ob- 
tainable on  the  basis  price  of  from  5'/ic. 
to  5%c.  without  any  premium.  We  pre- 
sume this  condition  will  continue  until 
the  smaller  packers  are  cleaned  up.  when 
everything  points  to  higher  prices. 

"Europe  is  still  buying  in  limited  quan- 
tities, and  as  a  varied  assortment  of  sizes 
is  impossible  to  secure,  business  from 
now  on  must Jje  of  small  volume. 

"Apricots. — Business  for  this  year  is  an- 
cient history.  The  few  goods  remaining 
are  all  wanted  for  assorted  cars,  and 
there  are  few  packers  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  quote  straight  cars  of  them.  The 
growers  of  this  State  have  realized  ex- 
tretne  prices  for  their  production  this 
year,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  planting 
of  apricot  orchards  is  looked  for. 

"Raisins. — The  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Fresno  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gives  a  shortage  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  crop  of  raisins  in  the  State  this 
year,  and  well-posted  packers  consider 
this  a  conservative  statement.  Last  year's 
crop  is  entirely  cleaned  up,  but  owing  to 
the  conservative  attitude  of  the  jobbers 
in  the  East  and  the  free  arrivals  of  fresh- 
ly seeded  1909  stock  in  the  large  markets, 
buying  has  been  of  a  hand-to-mouth  pol- 
icy, with  the  result  that  in  the  absence  of 
speculation  the  growers  have  carried  most 
of  the  goods  here. 

"Without  its  being  possible  to  secure 
accurate  information  as  to  the  unsold 
tonnage,  it  is  believed  that  one-half  of 
the  crop  is  still  on  hand,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  speculative  buying  there  has  been 
an  easier  feeling  to  the  market,  though 
there  is  no  extreme  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  growers  to  sell.  Sweat-box  prices 
have  fallen  from  3%c,  the  extreme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  to  3c.  at  the 
present  time,  with  an  occasional  pur- 
chase at  2 94c. 

"The  price  of  seeded  has  dropped  pro- 
portionately, and  fancy  are  available  to- 
day at  5'4c.  to  5Vl-c,  choice  at  4%c.  to 
5c.  depending  upon  the  date  of  shipment. 

"Loose  raisins  are  being  offered  accord- 
ingly, namely,  3'jC  to  3%c.  for  2-crown, 
4c.  to  4 '4c.  for  3-crown,  with  4-crown  held 
at  a  decided  premium,  namely,  5c.  to  5'/,c. 
per  pound,  owing  to  their  scarcitv.  All 
packers  report  a  fair  volume  of  trade, 
with  indications  of  an  improvement  owing 
to  the  reasonable  prices  they  are  now  in 
a  position  to  name. 

"Peaches.— The  same  conditions  that 
have  caused  lower  values  on  high-grade 
prunes  seem  to  be  affecting  the  peach 
market,  and  the  few  packers  who  are  not 
needing  goods  for  their  assorted-car  busi- 
ness are  offering  the  clean-up  of  their 
stock  at  prices  lower  than  those  ruling  a 
short  time  ago. 

"With  the  exception  of  one  particular 
district,  peaches  are  out  of  growers'  hands, 
with  most  packers  carrying  only  limited 
stocks.  The  trade  is  showing  a  little 
more  interest  at  the  present  low  prices, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  for  sufficient 
demand  to  take  care  of  the  stock  on  the 
Coast  during  the  next  few  months. 

"The  transportation  companies'  statis- 
tics show  that  the  shipments  of  dried 
fruits  are  above  tue  average,  and  as  it 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  job- 
bers East  are  carrying  far  lighter  stocks 
than  usual,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  there  will  be  a  steady  demand 
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for  the  next  six  months.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  California  dried  fruits 
are  today  the  cheapest  things  on  the  list 
and  are  selling  at  lower  prices  than  al- 
most any  other  commodity." 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7%@  8  c 

Figs,  black    4V4@  4V2c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6%c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13%@14  c 

Peaches    5Vj@  6V2c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5yL>c 

30s,  premium  of  l^c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    ©13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    SVj@  Z%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    314c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Reports  from  Porterville  state  that  on 
November  7,  22  carloads  of  oranges  were 
sent  out.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
fruit  in  this  section  and  there  is  better 
coloring  than  the  earlier  stuff,  although 
some  of  the  oranges  being  sent  out  still 
show  great  green  blotches.  The  sweated 
fruit  presents  the  besi  appearance.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  crop  around  Porter- 
ville will  be  much  smaller  than  last  sea- 
son. Some  of  the  forecasters  place  the 
whole  amount  at  about  2200  carloads.  In 
San  Francisco  the  orange  market  is  in 
good  condition.  The  first  crop  of  Man- 
darin oranges  for  the  season  arrived  from 
Oroville  on  November  7.  They  sold  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50  for  a  20-lb.  box.  New  navel 
oranges  which  have  been  coming  in  single 
carloads  continue  to  meet  with  good  sales 
at  more  moderate  prices. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  3.50@  3.75 

Choice    1.75@  2.35 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.    4.00@  4.50 

Choice    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Choice  Lemons    4.00@  5.00 

Fancy  Lemons    6.00@  6.50 

Standard    2.50@  3.50 

Limes    6.50(5)  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00@  5.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  almond  situation  is  looking  much 
brighter  than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Already  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
demand  is  lessening  the  amount  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  present  time  .the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  and  Almond  Growers'  Exchange 
has  500  tons  on  hand.  It  is  expected  that 
the  bulk  of  this  will  be  sent  on  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  as  they  are  the 
heaviest  almond  markets  in  the  United 
States.  The  almond  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  at  3200  tons.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  California  Al- 
mond Growers'  Exchange: 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    lG^c 

IXL    151/ic 

Ne  Hus  Ultra    14M..C 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard  1   14%c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  still  continues  in 
good  condition  and  the  demand  for  first- 
class  comb  honey  is  strong. 

Comb— White    14    @18  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ....  9VoC 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    4V1>@  5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light    27V2@30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition and  reports  from  Oregon  and  from 
the  hop  centers  of  California  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  will  be  very  little  held 
over;  in  fact,  most  of  it  has  already  been 
sold. 

1910  contracts    12i/2@17M>c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8»/2@  9  c 

Cows    8    @  81/jC 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9i/j@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9V.c 

Lambs    11  @liy2s 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13y2c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
This  department  is  in  very  good  condi- 
tion.   The  demand  for  beef  still  keeps  up. 


The  prices  being  paid  in  the  Portland 
market  keep  the  California  butchers  on 
the  lookout  for  good  stuff.  Choice  steers 
in  Portland  are  bringing  from  $5.25  to 
$5.65,  while  choice  cows  still  bring  $4.50 
to  $5.00.  The  best  wethers  bring  from 
$3.25  to  $3.50,  while  yearling  wethers 
sell  for  $4.75.  Large  lambs  sell  for  $5.25 
to  $5.50.  Cone  &  Kimball  Co.,  of  Red 
Bluff,  recently  sold  1200  ewes  for  $5  a 
head.  These  sheep  had  been  sheared  and 
were  in  good  condition.  The  sheep  mar- 
ket is  getting  much  stronger  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  supply  is  showing  more 
class.  There  are  very  few  lambs  coming 
in,  and  calves  are  almost  impossible  to 
get.  The  butchers  are  scouring  the  coun- 
try districts,  picking  up  range  calves,  as 
the  supply  of  dairy  stock  has  fallen  off. 
Hogs  are  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  it  is 
expected  that  with  the  coming  of  the  cold 
weather  both  the  price  and  demand  will 
pick  up. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5Vt@  5y.c 

No.  2    5    @  5Vlc 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4V4@  4y>c 

No.  2    4    @  4V4s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  3%c 

Calves:   L,ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5%®  5y2c 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   8%@  9  c 

150  to  250  lbs   "  9y4c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4y4@  4y>c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  4y4c 

Ewes    4    @  4y4c 

Lambs    6    @  6V4c 

WOOL. 

There  is  nothing  doing  with  wool. 
Most  of  the  shipments  have  already  been 
sent  out  and  the  sheepmen  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  hold  over  until  next  season 
for  better  prices. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17y2c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  in  a  little  better 
shape  than  when  last  reported.  The  tan- 
ners have  laid  in  a  large  supply  and  re- 
port the  condition  of  the  hides  to  be 
very  good. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. ..  10t2c 

Medium    9y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9  c 

Kip    ioy.c 

Veal    15y.c 

Calf    15y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18y2c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17.y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fail  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 

This  market  is  not  as  strong  as  when 
last  reported.  There  seems  to  be  an 
especially  large  number  of  scrub  animals 
being  offered  at  the  present  time.  High- 
grade  draft  horses,  however,  still  bring 
top  price,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fill  or- 
ders. Local  commission  men  report  that 
they  have  large  orders  for  saddle  horses, 
but  they  cannot  fill  them,  as  here  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  available  supply  in 
the  country.  The  doctors  are  recommend- 
ing horseback  riding  to  the  patients  in 
San  Francisco  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
market  has  been  depleted  of  this  kind 
of  stock.  Saddle  horses  suitable  for  San 
Francisco  market  must  be  very  well  bro- 
ken and  tame  and  of  good  quality.  As 
high  as  $300  and  $400  will  be  paid  for 
first-class  saddle  horses. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27l 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200W2K' 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(3)200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    20C 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

This  market  is  quiet,  although  some  of 
the  country  districts  where  auction  sales 
were  held  report  good  prices  being  re- 
ceived for  top  mules.  In  Yolo  county  re- 
cently a  team  of  eight  mules  sold  for 
$2600. 


1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  of  Fresno 
have  a  very  noticeable  ad.  in  this  issue. 
This  company  has  an  immense  stock  that 
is  true  to  name.  Send  for  their  book 
on  Horticulture,  price  25  cents — it's  worth 
a  lot  more  money. 


Several  new  announcements  in  this 
issue,  every  one  of  which  our  readers  are 
interested  in.  Stock,  poultry,  nursery, 
and  agricultural  implements.  When  writ- 
ing to  advertisers,  you  will  favor  us  and 
help  yourself  by  mentioning  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


The  librarian  of  the  Pasadena  Public 
Library  writes:  "Your  books  continue 
steadily  in  demand.  The  new  editions 
of  the  'Fruits'  and  'Vegetables'  much  ap- 
preciated." Every  farmer  should  have 
one  or  both  of  Professor  Wickson's  books. 
See  announcements  elsewhere. 


Many  new  subscribers  are  being  added 
to  our  list  this  fall.  Last  week  was  a 
good  average,  there  being  a  trifle  over 
100  additions  to  our  list.  Help  us  make 
it  200  per  week. 


The  Kirkman  Nurseries  of  Fresno, 
well  known  to  our  readers,  commence  the 
season's  announcements  in  this  issue. 
This  firm  has  deciduous,  citrus,  and  euca- 
lyptus trees  in  variety  and  quantity. 


The  Jersey  island,  in  the  Sacramento 
river,  consisting  of  3200  acres  which  was 
under  water  for  two  years,  will  soon  be 
drained.  Already  arrangements  are  being 
made  toward  repairing  the  levees  and  put- 
ting in  pumps. 


SUPERIOR 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them 
write  for  information  to 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Why  Not  Own 
Your  Own 
Water  Works? 

Low  First  Cost.        No  Cost  for  Operation. 
No  Attention  Required. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  OF 

HUMPH  RYE'S  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 

TO 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
8  SUPPLY  CU. 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

70  Frsmont  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Subscription  Agents  Wain  ted 

The  PACIFIC  It  I '  It  A  I ,  PRESS  naiila  r 
young  muu  or  womuii  In  every  eonuly  li 
the  State  to  solicit  for  i»nl>.~  rib  Hour.  .Good 
commission*  allowed.  Write  tin  at  one* 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers 
blank*  and  instructions.  You  can  in«k 
good  m»oej  with  ■  little  effort. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardist  in  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-flve  years  close  observation 
and  investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS  t 

The  Cherry. 
The  Peach. 
The  Nectarine. 
The  Pear. 
Plums  and  Prunes. 
The  Quince. 
Vine  Propagating 

and  Planting. 
Pruning  and  Care 

of  the  Vine. 
Grape  Varieties  in 

California. 
The  Date. 
The  Fig. 
The  Olive. 
The  Orange. 
The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 
The  Banana, 
Loquat. 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  dirction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  was  exhausted  In  a  year  from  Its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describe* 
the  best  methods  und  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  uud  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  Industry  in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x» Vt-  000  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  «3  THE 
COPY. 
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KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROEh  PATENT  W»1FR  BA.ANCEO  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 

rrrrfrfTftmrrf: 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER.  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St..  San  Francinco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  Krnliiu  Station,  Portland.  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  BdR.,  l.oa  Angelen,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MEXICO 

Christmas 

Holidays 

Excursion 

Personally  conducted  from  San  Francisco 

December  Round 
14th,  1910  Trip 


$80.22 


Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  Parlor, 
Observation,  and   Dining  Cars. 

Go  via  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  and  NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO.  Choice  of  routes  on 
return  trip  via  SANTA  FE  or  direct  via  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC.    Side  trip  to  Grand   Canyon,  if  desired, 

$6.50  additional. 

For  details  see  agents 

Southern  Pacific 


Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot 


Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  11th  St.,  Oakland 


National  Railways  of  Mexico 

Monadnock  Building 


$1  in  PER  ROLL  OF 
1=  108  SQUARE  FT, 

Including  Lapping  for  Joints 
REMARKABLE  QUALITY 


CENTURY  GUARANTEED  READY 

ROOFING  Is  better  than  any  other  kind 

"*  usually  retailed  at  *3  to  $3.50. 
It  will  wear  longer  and  is  cheaper  than 
shingles.  It  is  perfectly  airtight  and  prac- 
tically fireproof.  Can  be  applied  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  ability.  It  is  full  36  inches  wide 
and  fully  guaranteed. 


FREE  SAMPLE  OF  THE 


ROOFING 
N  EARTH 


CENTURY  READY 
FELT  ROOFING 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofinq  is  made  from  selected  long  fiber 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  wcterproof  composition, 
making  a  solid,  flexible  fabric,  absolutely  waterproof.  It  will 
outwear  tin.  tar,  gravel,  or  any  other  roofing,  and  costs  less  to 
buy  and  put  on. 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  can  be  put  on  over  shingles,  and 
will  outwear  any  other  roofing  used  In  this  manner.  


No. 

Thick- 
ness 

36-Inch  Wide 
Covering 

Square 
Feet  in  Roll 

Price. 
Per  Roll 

9B  1  OO 
9B  1  02 
9B  1  04 
9B  1  06 
9B  1  08 

K-ply 

1-  ply 

2-  ply 

3-  ply 

4-  ply 

100  square  feet 
1<K)  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 

108 
108 
108 
108 
108 

SI.IO 
1  .35 
1  .65 
2.25 
2.75 

Above  prices  include  headed  galvanized  nails,  cement,  etc. 
FREE  0UR  BIG  BOOK  contains  a  full  line  of  roofing,  roof  coating. 
'  1   building  paper,  plaster-board,  corrugated  sheet  iron,  etc., 

and  everything  known  as  merchandise,  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
This  book  will  save  you  many  dollars.    SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

HARLOW-BRICCA  CO.,  Inc. 

The  Largest  and  Only  Exclusive  Mail  Order  House  In  the  Wast. 
24-26-28-30  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(Please  mention  this  publication  when  you  write) 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

vitrified  or 


Practical   for  steel, 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar  Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVIN  A.  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


mm 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
v  '  i^— Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
^^Ih  reads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AMD  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  ol 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

Small  Farming  in  the  Valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin. 

Written  fer  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 

Seven  years  ago  an  entire  precinct  in  San 
Joaquin  county  contained  but  one  voter.  Today 
that  same  precinct  contains  the  prosperous  homes 
of  some  fourteen  hundred  families.  In  the  past 
ten  years  while  the  number  of  farms  in  that 
county  has  increased  170  per  cent  the  number  of 
small  farms  has  increased  371  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  large  farms  has  decreased  56  per  cent. 
This  means  that  the  broad  acres  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  where  the  holdings  of  one  land 
baron  often  ran  into  the  thousands 
of  acres  and  were  given  over  al- 
most entirely  to  grain  raising  and 
the  labor  of  alien  hands,  are  being 
subdivided  into  home  tracts  where 
by  diversified  farming  the  indus- 
trious farmer  may  support  a  fam- 
ily upon  ten  or  even  less  number 
of  acres  of  land..  It  further 
means  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  State  and  Nation  as  well  as 
that  of  the  individual  and  county  ; 
in  fact,  it  makes  for  all-around 
prosperity.  One  Missourian  who 
formerly  cultivated  2000  acres  de- 
clares that  he  now  nets  more  profit 
from  a  40-acre  tract.  As  he  terse- 
ly puts  it,  "There's  more  money 
and  less  mules  and  hired  help 
in  it," 

In  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
farming  lands  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  that  are  now 
being  placed  upon  the  market  in 
small   tracts    and    at  reasonable 
prices  and  easy  terms  the  indus- 
trious man  with  broad  shoulders 
and  lean  pocketbook  finds  his  op- 
portunity.  In  the  center  of  this  vast  farming  area 
is  Stockton,  which  has  earned  the  title  of  the  Gate- 
way City,  from  its  central  location  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  navigation  which  has  constituted  it  the 
great  shipping  center  of  the  State  even  from  the 
"days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold."    Here  rail  and 
water  meet  and  afford  that   quick   and  cheap 
transportation  to  the  best  markets  which  is  so 
necessary  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  prosperous  farm- 
ing community. 

While  orchard,  field  and  garden  products  may 
lie  raised  with  success  upon  any  part  of  this  land, 
in  each  of  the  four  directions  from  Stockton,  there 
is  a  different  class  of  soils  suited  to  some  special 
branch  of  agriculture.  To  the  north  is  the  red 
loam  so  congenial  to  the  grape,  and  here  is  located 
the  Lodi  district,  world-famed  for  its  Flame  To- 
kays and  wine  grapes;  to  the  east  is  the  deep 
soiled  black  land,  noted  for  its  grain  and  orchard 
productions.  This  is  the  great  peach  country 
where  the  delicious  Muir  peach  comes  to  perfec- 
tion. West  of  Stockton  is  the  rich  sediment  soil 
of  the  delta  section  that  supplies  the  coast  cities 


with  potatoes,  celery  and  asparagus;  to  the  south 
is  a  great  sand  plain  which  irrigation  is  turning 
into  a  veritable  garden  of  prosperity. 

The  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  has 
about  70,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  sandy  loam. 
For  several  thousand  acres  in  the  western  section 
of  the  area  sub-irrigation  from  the  present  ditches 
makes  surface  irrigation  unnecessary.  In  this 
section  there  are  quite  a  number  of  small  places 
where  alfalfa  is  being  grown  without  surface  irri- 
gation and  apparently  with  the  same  success  as 
on  irrigated  places,  and  growing  six  cuttings  per 
season.  The  surface  water  plane  being  6  or  8  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  alfalfa  roots 
strike  down  to  it.    The  price  of  unimproved  land 


General  Farm  Scene  ^lear  Stockton. 

in  this  section  ranges  from  $75  to  $150  per  acre. 
These  are  the  prevailing  prices  upon  the  new 
tracts,  and  payments  may  be  made  on  long  time 
or  monthly. 

A  Great  Poultry  Section. — The  South  San  Joa- 
quin Irrigation  District  bids  fair  to  rival  Peta- 
luma  in  the  near  future  as  a  great  poultry  center. 
Like  Petaluma,  a  large  portion  of  it  has  quick 
transportation  by  both  water  and  rail.  Poultry 
products  may  be  shipped  at  night  and  arrive  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  San  Francisco  market 
the  next,  morning,  and  all  of  it,  by  rail.  Its  resi- 
dents think  that  they  have  all  the  advantages  of 
Petaluma  and  then  some.  With  a  warm  climate 
and  plenty  of  water  the  rich  sandy  soil  produces 
from  four  to  six  crops  of  the  finest  alfalfa  grown, 
and  as  they  truly  say.  alfalfa  solves  the  problem 
of  cattle  and  sheep  feeding,  dairying,  poultry  and 
hog  raising.  In  truth,  an  abundance  of  fresh 
alfalfa  and  skim-milk  at  little  or  no  cost  reduces 
the  poultry  feed  bill  to  the  minimum  and  increases 
the  egg  production  to  the  maximum. 

Among  other  productions  that  bring  a  quick 


cash  income  so  essential  to  settlers  of  small  means 
are  berries  and  other  small  fruits,  melons,  garden 
truck,  Egyptian  corn  and  bees.  The  honey  crop 
garnered  from  the  irrigated  fields  of  alfalfa,  the 
orchards  and  other  flowering  trees  and  plants  is 
something  unbelievable  to  an  outsider.  But  the 
great  and  growing  interest  is  the  poultry  industry. 

What  One  Man  Has  Done  With  Poultry.— Five 
years  ago  Mr.  Max  Hemssel  was  towerman  at  the 
Santa  Fe  railway  crossing  in  Stockton  at  $50  per 
month.    He  held  this  inferior  position  because  of 
his  crippled  condition  through  the  loss  of  his  right 
arm.    Thus  handicapped  early  in  life  he  might 
be  expected  to  become  embittered  against  fate 
and  his  more  fortunate  fellow  mortals;  at  the 
best,  that  he  would  hold  to  his  job 
and  to  the  city  and  get  what  en- 
joyment was  obtainable  from  his 
small  wage  until  time  shelved  him 
and  left  him  old  and  dependent. 
But  he  did  neither;  not  he,  for  in 
his  breast  was  the  German  love  of 
home  and  the  soil,  and  the  sturdy 
industry  and  energy  which  recog- 
nizes no  handicap.   He  bought  ten 
acres  in  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigated  District  and  went  into 
the  poultry  business.    The  cost  of 
the  land  at  that  time  was  $550.  He 
paid  one-half  cash  from  the  few 
hundred  dollars  he  had  saved  by 
economy,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  home  started  he  sent  to  Ger- 
many for  his  young  sister,  who  is 
his     efficient    housekeeper  and 
helper  in  the  business.    He  had  no 
previous  experience  with  poultry 
to  speak  of,  and  is  compelled  to 
hire  all  the  hard  work  done,  such 
as  building,  plowing  and  harvest- 
ing.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  day- 
old  chicks,  and  last  season  sold 
14,000  chicks,  and  is  now  netting 
a  regular  income  of  from  $1800  to  $2000  a  year. 
He  says  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  any  man,  by 
giving  faithful  attention  to  the  business,  may  not 
do  as  well  and  better,  as  in  his  case  the  feed  costs 
him  as  much  as  if  bought  at  market  prices  through 
having  to  hire  the  hard  work  done  in  raising  the 
grain.    During  four  months  of  the  year  the  work 
is  confining  and  continuous,  but  he  does  not,  con- 
sider it  hard  or  trying  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

First  Annual  Show  of  the  San  Joaquin  Poultry 
Association.— Taking  the  show  as  a,  whole- 
housing,  cooping,  fowls,  management  and  man- 
agers— this  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
which  the  writer  has-  attended  to  date.  Even  if 
everything  hadn't  been  "just  lovely,"  the  per- 
ennial and  contagious  smile  of  the  genial  super- 
intendent, K.  L.  Wooster  (may  his  tribe  increase), 
would  have  made  it  so.  It  was  also  good  to  see 
the  local  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  Stockton 
Retail  Merchants'  Association  backed  the  enter- 
prize  with  a  guarantee  of  $300  against  any  possi- 
(Continued  on  Page  415.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Nov.  !•">,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

1.08 

2.89 

6.05 

t;4 

10 

Red  Bluff 

.59 

1.39 

3.66 

74 

42 

Sacramento 

.01 

.50 

2.  IS 

7(1 

4(1 

San  Francisco... 

.06 

.82 

2.41 

00 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

.29 

1.84 

76 

34 

Fresno   

.04 

1.49 

1.37 

74 

40 

Independence... 

.02 

1.39 

1.24 

68 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

.72 

2.34 

78 

44 

.03 

.98 

1.33 

74 

50 

San  Diego  

.32 

1.90 

.85 

68 

52 

The  Week. 


For  fifty  years  California  lay  upon  the  world's 
development  map  like  ;i  beautiful  piece  of  napery 
which  one  may  drop  in  such  a  way  that  three  of 
its  corners  are  reversed  and  ill  defined.  By  chance 
n  breeze  may  cross  the  fabric  and  reveal  its 
full  design  and  qualify  by  Lifting  and  bringing 
into  view  its  obscured  angles.  Thus  lay  Califor- 
nia until  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  The 
current  decade's  enterprise  has  revealed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  two  corners,  and  the  next  decade  will 
open  the  last,  and  California  will  then  lie  com- 
plete beneath  the  eyes  of  effort  and  investment. 


One  of  California's  corners  has  been  in  full 
view  from  the  beginning.  San  Diego  gave  en- 
trance to  the  padres  from  the  south  and  thus 
opened  the  way  to  the  earlier  civilization  of  the 
State  while  the  territory  was  still  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince. San  Diego  was  the  goal  of  the  breezy  en- 
terprise which  arose  after  the  Civil  War  and 
ever  since  has  been  the  arena  in  which  dreams 
of  greatness  have  spun  their  filmy  webs.  Cas- 
tles in  Spain  seem  to  have  been  her  irrevocable 
inheritance  from  padres.  San  Diego  perhaps  was 
awakened  too  soon,  and  therefore  her  life  has 
been  for  decades  that  half-waking  half-sleepin<j 

period  during  which  everything  seems  attainable 
and,  measured  by  the  vastness  of  anticipation 
nothing  attained.  But  this  is  of  course  not  a  fail 
standard  of  measurement.  It  is  not  the  fault  but 
rather  the  misfortune  of  San  Diego  that  her  peer- 
less charms  were  so  long  the  sport  of  frenzied 
financiers  and  visionary  promoters.  Her  better 
day  has  come  and  her  progress  along-  lines  of 
rational  development  has  been  notable.  But  San 
Diego  has  always  been  an  open  corner  into  which 
it  is  always  hard  to  drive  and  hold  fast  anything. 
A  concealed  corner  is  a  place  into  which  to  drive 
and  catch. 


California  has  always  had.  as  suggested,  three 
concealed  corners:  southeast,  northeast  and  north- 
west. The  first  of  these  to  come  clearly  into  the 
world's  view  was  the  Colorado  river  country, 
which  California  divides  with  Arizona  and  Mex- 
ico. The  development  of  the  Imperial  valley  and 
adjacent  country  has  been  the  surprise  and  joy 
of  the  century's  first  decade.  This  country  which 
the  pioneers  of  the  southeast  deemed  only  fit  to 
give  back  .to  the  ocean  by  cutting  a  channel 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 


nia could  flow  northward  for  its  submergence: 
this  country  which  the  Colorado  river  has  always 
fought  to  possess  for  a  flood-basin:  this  country 
of  mirage  and  deceit  which  has  taken  its  yearly 
toll  of  prospectors  and  immigrants  since  the  gold 
discovery — this  land,  which,  to  use  a  paraphrase 
without  irreverence.  State  builders  despised,  has 
become  recently  the  chief  corner  of  the  common- 
wealth and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  Tt  is  a 
land  of  vast  area,  of  great  soil  depth  and  rich- 
ness, of  abundance  of  water  and  of  ample  heat — 
conditions  which  make  for  production  beyond  the 
standards  of  lands  of  less  endowment  in  these 
lines.  The  district  could  support  the  whole  State, 
if  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  mastery  of  its 
local  conditions  is  secured  by  fuller  understand- 
ing and  by  ability  to  work  most  successfully  with 
them.  This  corner  of  the  State  was  thrown  open 
just  at  the  time  that  men  and  money  were  ready 
to  develop  it.  It  became  peopled  and  productive 
so  rapidly  that  a  ureal  corporation  and  even  the 
general  government  itself  stood  ready  to  use  many 
millions  in  its  service,  and  whatever  its  problems 
may  be.  the  world  will  help  to  solve  them.  The 
"Desert  of  the  Colorado"  is  to  be  a  "(iarden  of 
California" — such  is  the  reward  for  the  opening 
of  a  neglected  corner  of  the  State  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way. 


Another  corner  of  the  State  is  now  well  on 
its  way  toward  its  uncovering.  It  is  the  far 
northeast,  which,  for  lack  of  adequate  mountain 
transportation,  has  long-  rendered  partial  tribute 
to  Nevada  both  in  fact  and  in  public  thought  of 
it.  It  is  a  district  of  vast  valleys  or  plains  with 
encompassing  and  intruding  mountain  ridges  mid 
forest  areas  which  since  the  beginning  has  been 
chiefly  of  range  interest  and  has  supported  a 
group  of  self-constituted  cattle  barons  whose 
baronial  fences  included  even  more  land  to  which 
they  had  no  title  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State  There  have  always  been,  however,  farm- 
ing areas  and  towns  of  interesting  history  and 
outlook — the  latter  postponed,  however,  until  the 
breaking  of  the  barriers  of  isolation  should  be 
achieved.  Between  these  large  lone  stretches  of 
land  and  enclosed  shallow  lakes  and  the  great 
valley  of  California  there  have  long  lain  in  semi- 
seclusion  many  smaller  mountain  valleys  which 
demonstrated  their  agricultural  value  decades 
ago  in  the  produce  which  they  supplied  to  adja- 
cent mining  camps  or  occasionally  sent  over  many 
miles  of  wagon  road,  or  by  short  local  railways 
via  Reno,  to  the  chief  markets  of  the  State.  The 
history  of  this  far-away  northeast  corner  of  the 
State  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  southeast 
corner  to  which  we  have  alluded,  because  it  has 
been  known  since  early  mining  times  as  a  district 
rich  in  agricultural  products  and  in  forests,  while 
the  southeast  was  honestly  believed  to  be  a  des- 
ert. And  yet.  so  far  as  recognition  as  a  factor 
in  California's  future  went,  it  was  almost  as  far 
out  of  flu'  public  mind.  Mountain-crossing  rail- 
ways have  turned  away  from  it  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  spite  of  the  desirability  of  its  mountain 
passes,  because  it  all  seemed  so  far  from  the  life 
of  the  State  as  expressed  in  cities  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  wealth- 
producing  horticulture  of  their  environment.  It 
was  manifestly  a  stock  country  and  steers  are  au- 
tomobile— with  their  hoofs  they  can  always  tram- 
ple out  freight-rate  sheets  which  their  owners 
dislike.  But  in  the  accelerating  development  of 
California  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  favoring 
way  through  the  mountains  should  be  occupied  by 
a  transcontinental  railway,  and  now  full  trains 
of  freight  and  well-equipped  trains  for  passengers 
are  crossing  the  northeast  mountains,  traversing 
the  southern  extension  of  the  newlv  opened  horth- 


 ~   1 

east  corner  of  the  State  and  connecting  with  the 

local  railway  lines  which  penetrate  the  district 

northward  and  affording  direct  outlet  east  anij 

long-secluded  region. 


west  for  the  traffic  of  th< 


These  reflections  are  suggested  by  our  enviroi 
meni  as  we  are  riding  overland  over  the  newj 
opened  transcontinental  line  of  the  Western  P 
cific  and  its  connections.    In  its  California  conn 
this  railway   proceeds  from  San   Francisco  an 
Oakland  down  the  Alameda  plain  to  the  Live, 
more  pass  and.  thus  escaping  the  eoast-range  bar- 
rier, crosses  the  great  valley  through  Stockto$ 
and  Sacramento,  trends  northward  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Sacramento  until  it  enters  the  Feather 
River  canyon  beyond  OroviUe,  and  threads  this 
canyon  along  easy  grades  until    it    reaches  the 
I  leek  with  pass  and  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  at 
something  like  2000  feet  less  elevation  than  chos- 
en by  other  mountain-crossing  lines.    The  Feather 
River  canyon  is  full  of  the  beauties  of  embattled 

rocks,  steep  slopes  alternately  bai  r  forest  covl 

ered.  angry  rapids  and  smoothly  gliding  waters 
and  coloring  of  earth,  water  and  sky  most  various 
and  entrancing.  Its  route  has  been  well  chosen, 
both  for  convenience  and  charm,  and  its  place  in 
the  transportation  development  of  the  State  bid* 
fair  to  be  very  prominent.  But  we  look  upon 
the  achievement  of  the  Western  Pacific  as  only 
the  beginning  of  the  uncovering  of  the  northeast 
c  orner  of  the  State  to  public  recognition  and  usei 
Our  uninspired  prophetic  eye  sees  other  great 
railways  from  the  northeast  seeking  entrance  to 
the  lower  valleys  and  coast  cities  of  California 
through  this  newly  opened  region.  We  are  exl 
pecting  to  identify  by  his  long,  swift  strides  Mr. 
•lames  .1.  Hill's  approach  to  California  through 
the  same  opening.  And  there  may  be  others. 
The  present  activity  in  eastern  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  beyond  is  but  a  foreshadowing  ofl 
the  necessity  of  connecting  their  great  areas  with 
California  more  directly  than  by  lines  chiefly  serv- 
ing' western  Oregon  and  the  Sound  region.  Such 
lines  will  come  into  California  at  the  northeast 
corner  and  will  traverse  centrally  the  district  of 
which  the  Western  Pacific  now  crosses  the  south- 
ern border.  Then  we  shall  see  upland  product! 
and  upland  people  of  which  we  can  now  onlw 
dream. 


It  is  id'  course  impossible  fii  state  just  when 
such  a"  dream  will  be  realized.  It  may  be  long 
deferred:  this  district  has  waited  long  and  may 
be  counted  a  good  waiter.  The  decade  now  open- 
ing will,  however,  surely  see  the  opening  id'  an- 
other corner  of  the  State  which  has  also  waited 
long  but  has  done  more  while  waiting — the  north- 
west coast  corner.  It  may  be  argued  that  one 
cannot  call  a  corner  closed  which  has  always 
been  open  by  water  transportation,  but  we  hold 
to  our  point  of  view.  Water  routes  are  a  grand 
complement  of  railways,  but  are  never  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  for  them.  Water  traffic  has  been 
of  incalculable  value  in  building  up  the  industries 
for  which  the  upper  counties  of  the  northwest 
coast.  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte,  are  famous.  Ifr 
benefits  the  lumber  and  dairy  business  especially, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  mixed  industries 
and  population  the  upper  coast  corner  has  beeil 
and  still  is  inaccessible  and  is  therefore  not  ade- 
quately esteemed.  Possibly  the  water  traffic  has 
in  a  way  postponed  the  realization  of  the  closi 
connection  with  the  outside  which  is  secured 
railways  because  railway  rates  would  always  be, 
in  a  sense,  submarined.  The  time  must,  however, 
lie  near  at  hand  when  rail  extension  will  be  car- 
ried to  Humboldt  bay  and  northward  along  tha 
coast  to  Oregon.  If  this  does  not  conic  soon 
enough  from  the  south,  as  is  now  promised,  it 
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too  will  come  from  the  north,  just  as  it  will  in 
Modoc  and  Lassen  counties.  What  a  railway  to 
Humboldt  bay  will  mean  to  the  whole  country 
traversed  by  it  can  be  foreseen  in  the  develop- 
ment enterprises  which  are  discounting  the  open- 
ing' of  the  region  in  their  current  transactions. 


It  will  be  a  great  day  for  California  when  her 
four  outlying-  corners  are  drawn  into  the  abound- 
ing life  which  is  now  coursing  through  the  more 
central  parts.  Each  of  them  will  not  only  be 
advantaged  by  the  better  articulation  and  freer 
circulation,  but  each  will  contribute  notably  to 
the  complete  and  symmetrical  development  of 
the  whole.  This  is  the  end  toward  which  all  forces 
are  now  Avorking. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Dry  Plowing  for  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  that  we  could  very  easily  plow  now  with 
our  traction  engine  and  improved  plows,  but  the 
people  here  claim  that  it  does  not  pay  to  dry- 
plow,  that  is,  before  the  land  has  had  a  good 
rain  on  it  and  the  vegetation  has  started.  I  be- 
lieve in  dry  plowing.  Two  of  our  oldest  farmers 
in  Merced  county  dry-plowed,  that  is,  they  com- 
menced plowing  as  soon  as  harvesting  was  over. 
I  should  like  to  get  an  opinion  from  you  on  this 
subject. — Farmer,  Le  Grand. 

If  your  rainfall  is  rather  small  and  if  it  is 
likely  to  come  in  light  showers,  dry  plowing,  if  it 
turns  up  the  land  in  large  clods,  might  yield 
poorer  results  than  land  which  is  plowed  after 
rain,  because  there  would  be  so  much  moisture 
lost  by  drying  out  from  the  coarse  surface  when 
it  came  in  amounts  not  adequate  far  deep  pene- 
tration. Plowing  after  the  rain  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  out  the  foul  stuff"  which  starts  is,  how- 
ever, quite  another  consideration.  It  is  a  fact 
that  dry  plowing  and  sowing  is  not  now  desirable 
in  some  places  where  it  was  formerly  accepted, 
because  the  land  lias  become  so  foul  as  to  give 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds  which  choke  out  the  grain 
at  its  beginning.  Such  land  can  be  cleaned  by 
one  or  two  shallow  plowings  and  cultivations 
after  there  is  moisture  enough  to  start  the  weeds 
to  growing.  These  are  local  questions  which  you 
will  have  to  settle  by  observation.  In  a  general 
way,  it  is  true  that  opening  the  surface  of  the 
ground  before  the  rains,  reduces  the  run-off  and 
loss  of  moisture,  but  whether  there  would  be 
any  loss  of  moisture  by  run-off  or  not  depends 
upon  the  slope  of  the  land  and  also  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  rain  comes,  and  the  total  amount 
of  moisture  which  is  available  for  the  season. 


About  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  The  altitude  of  my  place  in  a 
mountain  valley  is  2800  feet,  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam.  Apples  and  peaches  arc  being  planted  on 
land  nearby.  Some  are  going  to  plant  the  Fran- 
quette walnut.  What  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Franquette  walnut  ?  Is  it  superior  to  the  English 
walnut  which  is  grown  near  Los  Angeles?  Objec- 
tion has  been  suggested  that  this  climate  would 
prove  too  dry.  In  reply  it-  has  been  urged  that 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  conditions  are 
equally  dry.  the  Franquette  walnut  has  done  well. 

Again  it  is  urged  that  walnuts  do  not  begin  to 
bear  until  the  eighth  year.  In  reply  it  is  said 
that  the  Franquette  begins  at  two  years  and  at 
fiVe  years  is  yielding  a  crop  for  the  market,  What 
are  the  facts  as  you  know  them?  As  the  walnut 
trees  are  to  be  set  40  feet  apart,  I  believe,  could 
peaches  be  grown  between  trees  for  four  or  five 
years  without  doing  the  walnuts  harm? — L.  R.  T., 
Redlands. 

The  Franquette  is  not  superior  as  a  nut  to  the 
best  varieties  grown  in  the  Los  Angeles  district. 
It  is,  however,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  commer- 


cial nut  and  it  is  being  planted  because  it  is  later 
in  blooming  and  therefore  surer  in  production  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  where  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia seedlings  do  not  behave  well.  Walnuts 
will  not  be  satisfactory  in  dry  land.  They  can 
endure  dry  air  and  heat,  providing  the  soil  moist- 
ure is  adequate,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  walnuts 
which  are  called  upon  to  struggle  against  a  short 
moisture  supply.  It  is  the  seedling  walnut  which 
sometimes  requires  about  eight  years  to  come  into 
bearing.  Trees  grafted  with  scions  taken  from 
bearing  trees  will  produce  in  half  that  time  under 
favorable  growing  conditions.  Peaches  can  be 
grown  between  walnuts  for  a  time  if  you  have  a 
good  peach  country,  but  we  should  prefer  to  un- 
dertake the  growing  of  annual  plants  of  the  vege- 
table class  between  the  walnuts  if  you  can  make 
profitable  use  of  such  crops. 


Walnuts  in  Marin  County. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  five  acres  of  land  of  the 
Novato  Ranch.  The  land  is  a  rich  black  loam, 
with  an  admixture  of  gravel,  varying  in  depth 
from  six  to  twelve  feet.  I  should  like  to  plant 
an  orchard  of  walnuts.  Do  you  think  the  land 
and  climate  adapted  to  this  crop?  Would  the 
yield  be  likely  to  be  satisfactory  without  irri- 
gation? Would  it  be  advantageous  to  plant  be- 
tween the  rows  of  walnuts  alternate  rows  of 
shorter-lived  fruit  trees,  to  be  subsequently  re- 
moved when  the  walnuts  attain  full  growth?  In 
this  ease,  what  fruit  trees  would  you  advise  plant- 
ing? What  variety  of  walnuts  would  you  recom- 
mend? At  what  distances  would  you  advise  plant- 
ing the  walnuts  and  the  other  trees? — Subscriber, 
San  Francisco. 

On  proper  soils  in  the  district  which  you  men- 
tion, late  blooming  walnuts  like  the  Franquette, 
Mayette  and  some  other  French  varieties,  or  seed- 
lings thereof,  which  are  now  being  introduced  by 
California  nurserymen,  are  likely  to  succeed. 
Such  land  as  you  describe  is  suitable,  and  rainfall 
should  give  enough  moisture.  We  are  not  sure 
of  the  desirability  of  inter-planting  with  walnuts 
in  that  region,  because  most  of  the  fruits  which 
succeed  there  are  rather  late  in  coming  into  bear- 
ing and  are  rather  better  fitted  for  permanent 
than  for  temporary  planting;  If  the  apricot  bears 
satisfactorily,  as  possibly  you  .could  ascertain  by 
local  inquiry,  it  might  be  considered  as  available 
for  inter-planting.  In  that  case,  however,  the 
walnuts  should  be  about  50  feet  apart,  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  planted  at  40  feet,  with  a 
shallow-rooting  annual  crop  grown  between,  if 
there  is  mosture  enough  without  robbing1  the  trees, 
would  be  better  than  an  inter-planting  of  fruit 
trees. 


Who  Has  the  Fruit-Bearing  Rose? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  about  a  California 
party  who  by  cross  breeding  and  hybridization 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon climbing  rose  which  bears  edible  and  nutri- 
tious fruit.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  plant 
breeding  and  in  our  climate,  where  all  pear  trees 
die  by  blight,  and  peaches,  etc.,  winterkill,  this 
would  have  especial  value.  Please  give  the  name 
and  address  of  the  originator  or  any  party  offer- 
ing it  for  sale. — J.  K.,  Alpena,  Dakota. 

We  have  heard  many  reports  of  horticultural 
freaks  credited  to  various  California  propagators, 
but  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  never  yet  heard 
of  a  climbing  rose  with  edible  fruit,  and  do  not 
believe  any  such  report,  unless  you  should  con- 
sider some  slight  improvement  of  the  hep  as  con- 
stituting something  desirably  edible.  We  pre- 
sume this  is  the  basis  of  whatever  report  you  have 
heard  in  this  direction.  But  if  there  were  some- 
thing desirable  done  in  this  line  with  what  we 
consider  "a  common  climbing  rose,"  it  would  not 
mean  that  it  would  be  hardy  with  you,  because 
our  "common  roses"  are  of  the  classes  consid- 


ered tender  in  wintry  climates.  You  should  con- 
sult someone  who  is  trying  to  develop  hardiness 
under  your  climatic  conditions,  like  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen  of  Brookings,  Dakota. 


A  Question  of  Summer  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  fertilize  my  orchard 
with  crimson  clover  or  cow  peas.  Which  is  best 
and  at  what  time  should  it  be  planted  in  Alameda 
county,  and  in  what  stage  of  growth  should  it 
be  turned  under? — P.  B.,  Fruitvale. 

Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  are  both  tender 
against  frosts  and  therefore  are  not  suited  for 
winter  growth  in  California,  except  in  a  few  di- 
rectly thermal  districts.  What  you  need  is  a 
legume  hardy  enough  to  make  its  growth  during 
the  rainy  season  from  seed  planted  about  this 
time  of  the  year.  Winter  vetches,  Canadian  peas, 
or  common  Portuguese  beans,  which  are  grown 
considerably  in  the  San  Leandro  and  other  dis- 
tricts south  of  you.  are  all  such  plants.  Your 
special  request  for  crimson  clover  and  cow  peas 
leads  us  to  infer  that  you  are  proceeding  upon 
some  Eastern  recommended  experience.  They 
grow  their  fertilizing  legumes  in  the  summer. 
We  have  to  grow  them  during  the  winter  because 
we  cannot  spare  moisture  during  the  summertime, 
and  irrigation  is  needed.  If  you  are  operating  by 
irrigation,  then  it  would  be  rational  for  you  to 
grow  these  plants,  not  sowing  them,  however, 
until  frosts  are  over. 

Gypsum  on  Grain  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  profit  in  sowing 
gypsum  on  grain  land,  say  on  wheat  or  oat  crop? 
At  what  stage  should  it  be  applied  and  in  what 
quantity? — J.  C.  G.,  Modesto. 

There  might  be  considerable  advantage  in  using 
gypsum  on  heavy  grain  land,  because  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  surface  more  friable 
and  therefore  better  for  moisture  retention,  and 
it  could  be  used  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  broadcasted  before  plowing  for  grain.  As 
our  soils  are,  however,  usually  well  supplied  with 
lime,  there  is  a  question  whether  there  would  be 
any  profit  in  the  use  of  gypsum,  for,  aside  from 
lime,  it  contains  no  plant  food,  although  it  does 
act  rather  energetically  upon  other  soil  contents. 
Gypsum  is  a  tonic  and  not  a  fertilizer  from  that 
point  of  view.  The  best  way  to  satisfy  yourself 
of  its  effect  would  be  to  try  a  small  area,  marked 
so  as  you  could  note  its  behavior  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  field. 


None,  to  our  Knowledge. 

To  the  Editor:  To  your  knowledge,  is  there 
any  kind  of  grass  that  will  grow  on  these  hills 
and  make  better  pasture?  Not  much  rain  in  sum- 
mer, but  plenty  in  winter. — R.  P.,  Canby. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  grass  which  will  make 
summer  growth  on  very  dry  land  without  irriga- 
tion. The  grass  which  is  most  successful  in  mod- 
erately dry  situations  is  Australian  rye  grass, 
which  is  another  name  for  English  rye  grass  (Loli- 
um  perenne).  This  grass  is  constantly  gaining 
favor  both  in  California  and  in  Oregon,  but  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  make  growth  in  the  driest  situa- 
tions. 

Yes.    But  Then? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  find  enclosed  sample 
from  my  raspberry  patch.  There  are  many  large, 
fine  berries  on  the  vines,  but  1  find  lots  that  did 
not  mature,  the  stems  dying  away  about  the  time 
the  blossoms  dropped.  Is  it  because  the  blossoms 
were  not  fertilized? — Grower,  Angels  Camp. 

You  are  probably  quite  right  in  inferring  that 
the  undeveloped  fruit  which  you  send  failed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  pollinization,  but  just  to  what 
cause  that  lack  of  pollinization  is  due  may  be 
difficult  to  fully  explain. 
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Citrus  Fruits. 


INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  CITRUS  IN- 
SECTS. 

Professor  II.  J.  Quayle  has  been  pursuing  spe- 
cial studies  of  orange  insects  in  southern  Califor- 
nia for  the  last  two  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  I'niversity  Experiment  Station  staff  and  is 
working  in  the  University  laboratory  at  Whittier 
and  in  the  citrus  orchards  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  but  his  studies  are  applicable  in  all  our 
citrus-growing  districts.  Detailed  publications  of 
his  results  will  be  undertaken  in  due  time  by  the 
University,  but  some  preliminary  statements  arc 
appearing  in  the  scientific  journals.  We  find  in 
the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology  two  such 
statements,  from  which  we  take  the  more  popular 
port  ions : 

A  Parasite  of  the  Red  Scale. — The  chalcid  I  Aph- 
elions diaspidis  Howard)  is  by  far  the  common- 
est parasite  of  the  red  or  orange  scale  (Chrysom- 
phaius  aurantii  Mask.)  in  California;  in  fact,  it 
is  the  only  one  of  any  economic  significance.  It 
may  be  found  throughout  the  citrus  belt  of  south- 
ern California,  and  while  in  some  places  on  trees 
badly  infested  with  the  red  scale  it  may  seem 
rather  common,  it  cannot  be  counted  a  very  im- 
portant control  factor,  since  the  maximum  para- 
sit  i/ation  found  thus  far  has  not  exceeded  5  per 
cent. 

This  insect  is  commonly  spoken  of  an  as  inter- 
nal parasite,  yet  strictly  speaking,  so  far  as  the 
scale  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  an  external  para- 
site. That  is,  while  it  may  be  under  the  scale 
covering,  it  is  not  within  the  body  of  the  scale 
itself  like  those  of  the  Soft  Brown  or  Hemispher- 
ical Scales,  or  the  various  parasites  that  are  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  body  tissues  of  their 
host." 

The  duration  of  the  egg  stage  is  from  4  to  •"> 
days,  of  the  larval  stage  12  to  Hi  days,  and  of 
the  pupal  stage  8  to  10  days.  The  adult,  under 
nearly  normal  conditions,  usually  died  in  4  or  5 
days. 

This  parasite  docs  not  always  emerge  through 
an  exit  hole  in  the  scale,  but  very  commonly  sim- 
ply pushes  its  way  out  from  under  the  scale.  The 
scale  covering  seems  to  he  loosened  from  the  sur- 
face in  most  cases  so  that  this  means  of  emer- 
gence is  comparatively  easy.  This  is  further 
brought  about  by  the  movement  of  the  parasite, 
and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  cover- 
ing is  always  separated  from  the  insect  and  has 
a  chance  to  loosen  before  the  parasite  is  mature. 
In  case,  however,  the  scale  covering  is  held  se- 
curely to  its  resting  surface  the  parasite  eats  out 
an  irregular,  usually  rectangular,  hole  in  the 
scale  covering  just  beyond  the  molted  skin  in  the 
case  of  female  scales,  and  at  the  posterior  third 
in  the  case  of  male  scales.  The  parasite  almost 
invariably  is  lying  on  its  back  as  a  pupa.  Not 
infrequently  two  pupae  are  found  under  one  scale, 
and  one  case  has  been  observed  where  there  were 
three. 

The  egg  is  deposited  under  the  scale  covering, 
but  either  on  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  in- 
sect itself,  most  commonly  on  the  lower.  It  is 
not  inserted  within  the  body  of  the  scale  insect. 
Preliminary  to  oviposition  a  thorough  examina- 
tion is  made  of  the  scale  by  alternately  tapping 
with  the  antennae  from  the  center  of  the  scale 
to  the  periphery.  Upon  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
scale  a  rapid  backward  movement  is  made,  at 
the  same  time  turning  slightly  around,  so  that 
the  entire  surface  is  explored  by  the  antennae  in 
from  five  to  eight  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments in  a  remarkably  short  time.  This  proced- 
ure may  occur  with  but  one  scale  before  the  ovi- 
positor is  inserted,  and  again,  two  dozen  or  more 
may  be  gone  over  without  finding  a  suitable  scale 
for  oviposition.  But  the  parasite  does  not  rely 
alone  on  the  exploration  with  the  antennae,  for 
the  ovipositor  may  be  inserted  many  times  with- 
out any  eggs  being  deposited.  Insertion  with  the 
ovipositor  may  occur  with  the  insect  beneath  in 
various  conditions,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  dead 
and  shriveled  up.  But  exploration  by  the  ovipos- 
itor is  the  final  reliance  for  the  placing  of  the 
egg. 

Eggs  may  be  deposited  under  scales  of  various 
stages  as  follows:   Female  between  first  and  sec- 


ond moult  and  between  second  moult  and  egg- 
laying.  Male  after  first  moult,  propupa  and  pupa. 
In  no  case  has  a  larva  of  the  parasite  been  seen 
with  a  scale  during  the  moulting  period  or  dur- 
ing the  egg-laying  period.  The  scale  during  these 
periods  is  very  different  than  at  other  times.  The 
body  wall  is  hard  and  glassy,  while  the  contents 
are  more  fluid  and  the  insect  adheres  firmly  to 
the  scale  covering.  Between  the  moults  the  body 
wall  is  flexible,  is  not  so  distended  by  the  body 
fluids,  and  the  scale  covering  very  readily  sepa- 
rates from  the  insect  itself.  This  last  point  ac- 
counts for  the  readiness  with  which  the  covering 
is  lifted  in  many  cases  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
parasite. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  collected 
from  various  places  during  the  past  three  seasons 
no  males  have  yet  been  taken.  That  this  species 
may  reproduce  parthenogenetically  there  is  no 
doubt,  for  a  female  just  emerging  was  placed  in 
a  "lass  vial  for  two  or  three  hours  and  upon  being 
liberated  on  a  scale-infested  orange,  there  was  im- 
mediately deposited  beneath  a  scale  an  egg.  which 
later  hatched. 

The  Orange  Tortrix.  This  insect  (Tortrix  citra- 
na  Pernald,)  was  first  described  in  1889  by  Profes- 
sor C.  H.  Pernald  from  specimens  bred  from  or- 
anges from  southern  California  by  Mr.  1).  W. 
Coquillet.  Complaints  of  it  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  since,  but  with  the  exception  of  oc- 
casional years  it  has  not  occurred  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  attract  much  attention.  According  to 
Coquillett,  considerable  inquiry  was  made  about 
the  insect  in  1894  and  also  again  in  1808. 

During  the  season  of  1909-10  this  insect  was  the 
cause  of  no  little  concern  in  certain  sections  of 
the  southern  California  citrus  belt.  It  seemed  to 
be  most  abundant  in  Los  Angeles  county,  from 
(ilendalc  to  Pomona,  very  few  being  seen  further 
east  in  the  Riverside-Redlands  district.  In  some 
of  the  packing  houses  during  the  early  part  of 
the  shipping  season  the  amount  of  wormy  fruit 
ran  between  5  and  10  per  cent. 

Coquillett  states  that  "ordinarily  it  lives  in  a 
rolled  or  folded  leaf,  upon  which  it  feeds,  but  it 
also  has  the  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  green 
oranges."  This  latter  habit  of  burrowing  into  the 
fruit  really  seems  to  be  the  most  common.  Verv 
little  evidence  of  rolled  or  folded  leaves  was  no- 
ticed in  the  infested  groves,  and  the  worms  kept 
under  observation  in  the  laboratory  seemed  to 
attack  the  fruit  in  preference  to  the  leaves. 

This  insect  appears  to  attack  a  wide  range  of 
food  plants  aside  from  the  orange.  Commonly 
it  works  in  folds  of  leaves  tied  together  by  means 
of  silk  threads. 

The  injury  to  oranges  is  due  to  the  burrows 
made  in  the  fruit,  and  usually  these  go  no  further 
than  just  through  the  rind.  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  character  of  the  burrows,  both 
as  regards  size  and  the  depth  they  go  into  the 
fruit.  Of  course  such  fruit  is  classed  as  culls, 
and  the  holes  arc  frequently  the  source  of  infec- 
tion for  decay  following  blue  mold,  navel  end-rot, 
and  wither  tip-fungus.  The  burrows  in  the  fruit 
also  cause  it  to  drop  prematurely,  especially  if 
the  fruit  is  still  small,  so  that  all  of  the  injury 
chargeable  to  this  insect  is  not  accounted  for  in 
the  packing  house  alone. 

The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves,  either  the  upper 
or  lower  surface,  but  more  usually  on  the  lower, 
and  also  on  the  fruit.  They  are  laid  in  masses 
of  from  10  to  35,  overlapping  one  another  like 
shingles.  An  individual  egg  is  cream  color,  meas- 
ures about  .75  mm.  in  diameter,  disc  shaped, 
slightly  convex  on  upper  surface,  and  with  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  hexagonal  network  discernible 
with  hand  lens.  Two  or  three  of  these  masses  may 
be  laid  by  a  single  moth,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  eggs  may  vary  from  25  or  30  to  70  or  80.  At 
the  end  of  six  days  the  two  black  eye-spots  of 
the  developing  larvae  are  visible,  and  hatching 
occurs  six  days  later. 

The  young  larvae  are  active  and  wriggle  quick- 
ly away  on  being  disturbed.  A  considerable 
amount  of  web  is  spun  and  the  portion  of  the 
orange  entered  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin 
network  of  silk.  Larvae  in  the  inseetary  chose 
to  enter  the  orange  on  the  under  side  where  it 
was  resting  on  the  surface.  One  entered  alongside 
a  cell  which  had  been  attached  by  paraffine  to  the 
fruit.  In  the  field  the  most  usual  place  of  entry 
is  where  two  oranges  are  in  contact  or  an  orange 
and  leaf  are  in  contact. 


The  full-grown  larva  is  about  Vfc  inch  long.  The 
color  varies  from  greenish  white  to  dark  gray, 
with  broken  irregular  stripes  more  distinct  in  the 
darker  specimens.  During  the  growing  period  of  : 
the  larva  it  remains  almost  continuously  within 
the  fruit,  but  upon  reaching  maturity  it  wanders 
about  over  the  cage  at  night.  During  the  day  it 
is  always  found  in  its  burrow.  This  traveling 
about  off  the  fruit  is  no  doubt  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  a  suitable  place  for  pupation.  In  case 
no  favorable  location  is  found,  it  will  pupate 
within  its  burrow,  first  making  a  slight  irregular 
cocoon.  Pupation  within  the  burrow  is  in  fact 
very  common,  though  other  places  may  be  selected 
if  available.  The  total  length  of  the  larval  life 
is  from  55  to  GO  days  and  the  pupal  period  from 
9  to  12  clays  in  midsummer. 

The  number  of  broods  in  a  season  is  not  veryj 
well  defined,  and  there  is  more  or  less  overlap- 
ping. There  does  appear,  however,  to  be  a  period 
in  the  spring  when  the  moths  are  abundant,  and 
again  in  the  early  fall.  Moths  were  common  in 
May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  and  practically 
none  seen  in  .July  and  August.  Moths  appear 
again  in  September  and  possibly  also  again  about 
December.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
worms  and  of  the  moths,  there  is  probably  three 
generations,  or  two  with  a  partial  third  genera- 
tion. 

Two  species  of  Braconids  (species  not  yet  de- 
termined) have  been  reared  from  the  larva.  As 
for  control  measures,  spraying  with  an  arsenical- 
has  been  suggested,  but  the  worms  would  have 
to  become  more  abundant  than  they  have  thus 
far  to  make  this  practical.  The  most  feasible 
measure  seems  to  be  the  picking  up  and  destroy- 
ing of  the  dropped  fruit  in  the  field,  while  the 
larva  is  still  within  its  burrow,  and  also  the  de- 
struction of  the  wormy  culls  as  they  are  sorted 
out  in  the  packing  house. 


Horticulture. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  GAINED  BY  BETTER  FRUIT. 

What  more  powerful  incentive  can  there  be  for 
the  closer  study  of  cultural  conditions  which  our 
citrus  fruit  growers  are  now  seriously  undertak- 
ing than  that  outlined  by  Mr.  William  Hoogen- 
dyke  in  the  Covina  Argus  in  this  way? 

"The  manager  of  a  citrus  association  continu- 
ally bumps  up  against  conditions  which  he  must 
answer  and  explain,  and  it  is  his  business  to 
do  so,  and  after  being  in  the  district  a  length  of 
time  he  gets  so  accumstomed  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  crops  that  he  knows  where  to  get  the 
size  and  quality  of  fruit  the  trade  calls  for  at 
special  times.  It  is  his  business  to  pick  here  and 
there  to  get  in  the  house  a  desirable  lot  of  sizes 
where  he  can  dispatch  his  cars  (of  regular  sizes) 
without  delay.  He  is  continually  working  to  cut 
to  a  minimum,  cars  of  off  sizes,  and  cars  of  large 
off  sizes,  letting  the  small  sizes  grow  to  increase 
the  crop,  and  picking  the  large  sizes  early  so 
as  not  to  get  them  in  a  class  of  undesirable  sizes. 

"While  talking  to  a  grower  the  other  day.  he 
asked  me  why  he  did  not  get  as  much  money  per 
packed  box  as  his  neighbor.  I  sat  down  and  fig- 
ured with  him.  If  the  sizes  of  his  fruit,  instead 
of  being  from  21ti  down  to  3(50  size,  had  been  216 
and  up  to  96  size,  he  would  have  increased  his 
crop  50  per  cent.  If  his  fruit  had  been  regular 
sizes  instead  of  small,  he  would  have  increased  his 
net  income  at  least  35  per  cent.  If  the  fruit  had 
been  protected  by  an  abundance  of  foliage,  keep- 
ing it  from  getting  marked,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  better  grade,  another  increase  of  pos- 
sibly 25  per  cent,  in  the  net  income  from  the 
grove,  and  if  the  Valencias  had  been  of  an  orangfl 
color  instead  of  a  green,  another  increase  of  25 
per  cent.  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  there  was  room 
enough  on  the  trees  for  another  50  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  the  crop.  Will  some  one  please  figure 
up  how  much  the  net  earnings  of  this  grove  would 
have  been  increased  if  the  conditions  were  all  as 
they  should  have  been?" 

[Mr.  Hoogendyke's  total  of  j>ercentages  to  be  gain- 
ed is  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent.,  which  of 
course  would  be  all  that  there  is  to  he  gained  in  all 
ways,  but  possibly  we  can  overlook  that  arithmetical 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.— Editor.] 
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Adamloss  Automobiles 


y  ISAAC  F. 


A-FARMER  was  chugging  down 
i\     the  road  in  an  automobile  in 
/— %    Pawnee  County,  Kansas,  one 
hot  day  last  August,  when  he 
passed   a  neighbor  jogging  leisurely  along  in  a  buggy.     He  slowed  down  his 
machine  and  yelled  back  at  his  friend:  "Whose  funeral  are  you  going  to,  Jim?" 
"Nobody's,"  was  the  reply.   "My  wife's  out  visiting  in  the  auto." 
"I  see,"  said  the  man  in  a  relieved  tone  as  he  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
This  little  incident  is  typical  of  new  conditions  in  the  great  middle  and  western 
farming  belt.    So  wide  has  become  the  use  of  the  automobile  among  farmers  that  in 
many  sections  the  buggy  is  regarded  as  a  well-nigh  superannuated  institution  whose  use 
at  once  suggests  the  slow-moving  tribute  to  the  dead.  In  some  counties  about  the  only 
time  the  buggy  is  rolled  out  is  for  funerals  or  for  courting. 

Just  as  practically  every  great  American  activity  harks  back  to  the  soil  or  finds  its 
root  there,  so  has  the  automobile  industry  found  in  the  farmer  one  of  its  surest  supports 
and  one  of  its  best  justifications  for  the  future.  No  phase  of  a  business,  whose 
development  has  been  an  industrial  miracle,  is  more  significant  or  farreaching  in  its 
effect  than  that  which  touches  agriculture.  Today  there  are  eighty-five  thousand 
automobiles,  or  practically  one-fourth  of  the  total  output,  owned  and  used  on  the  farms. 
They  could  comfortably  carry  the  entire  population  of  Detroit.  Two-thirds  of  the 
machines  in  Kansas  and  nearly  one-half  of  those  in  Nebraska  belong  to  farmers.  Where 
only  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  persons  in  New  York  owns  a  motor  car  you  find  one 
out  of  every  thirty-two  farmers  in  Iowa  possessing  an  automobile.  Between  January 
and  June  of  this  year  the  farmers  of  six  middle-western  states  spent  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars  for  automobiles,  and  they  bought  for  cash.  Wherever  you  turn,  from 
the  northern  outskirts  of  the  Dakotas  to  the  Texas  border-line,  you  find  the  trail  of 

the  gasoline  car 
across  the  farm. 
It  has  made  agri- 
cultural life  more 
attractive;  it  has 
destroyed  the  iso- 
lation of  the  rural 
worker;  it  has 
annexed  the  ranch 
to  the  town;  it  has 
brought  the  mar- 
ket to  the  farm's 
door,  and  in  vari- 
ous vicinities  it  is 
working  out  a  so- 
cial and  educa- 
tional revolution. 
In  short,  it  has  be- 
come an  imple- 
ment of  practical 
utility  instead  of  a 
luxury. 

The  farmer  did 
not  go  at  the  auto- 

A  Group  of  Farmers'  Cars  at  the  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  State  Fair  mobile  impulsively. 


With  characteristic  foresight  and  pru- 
dence he  waited  until  the  speed  mania 
had  subsided  and  until  after  his  city 
brother  had  paid  for  the  early  and  costly 
years  of  experimentation.  When  a  standardized  and  uniformly  efficient  car  whose 
usefulness  had  been  demonstrated  was  put  on  the  market  he  started  in  to  buy.  As  late 
as  1907  less  than  two-sevenths  of  the  automobile  output  went  into  the  country;  now  the 
bulk  of  moderate-priced  production  is  for  the  farmer.  Together  with  the  merchant,  he 
has  become  the  mainstay  of  the  business. 

Nor  was  the  adoption  of  the  automobile  by  the  farmer  a  very  surprising  thing. 
Years  of  tinkering  with  the  binder,  the  thresher,  the  stationary  gasoline  engine  and 
all  the  other  machinery  of  the  farm  had  made  him  a  good  mechanic  and  equipped  him 
to  handle  the  motor  and  the  magneto.  He  had  no  traditions  of  joy-riding  either. 
From  the  very  outset  the  automobile  has  had  to  perform  a  definite  work  for  the  farmer. 
At  first  it  was  swift  transportation  for  the  family  or  for  the  hired  help;  today  there  are 
combined  with  this  a  large  utilitarian  work  and  an  economic  service  the  ramifications 
and  extent  of  which  are  little  short  of  amazing.  Let  us  see  what  it  is. 

You  can  go  to  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  western  states  and  get  the  typical  story  of  the 
automobile  on  the  farm.  I  went  to  Kansas  because  there  are  more  automobiles  on  the 
farms  there  than  in  any  other  state  and  because  their  work  is  illustrative  of  what  is 
accomplished  elsewhere.  The  Kansas  farmer  did  not  take  the  lead  in  motor  ownership 
"because,"  as  one  Westerner  has  said,  "there  is  so  little  liquor  in  the  state  the  farmer 
has  to  make  up  in  gasoline,"  but  because  he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous 
of  all  the  American  farmers.  He  realized  just  what  aid  the  motor  car  could  bring  him  in 
his  work.  In  1908  there  were  only  twenty-one  hundred  automobiles  in  the  state, 
evenly  divided  between  town  and  country;  now  there  are  nearly  eleven  thousand,  and 
two-thirds  are  on 
the  farms.  In  the 
ten  counties  of 
Reno,  Barton, 
Rice,  Pawnee, 
Stafford,  Finney, 
Ford,  Kearny, 
Hamilton  and 
Gray,  with  a  total 
population  of 
barely  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen 
thousand,  there 
are  over  four 
thousand  automo- 
biles, or  one,  ma- 
chine for  every 
eighth  family,  for 
these  western  fam- 
ilies are  large.  In 
Barton  County, 
which  has  eight- 
een thousand 
people,  there  are 

One  thousand  cars,  Auto  Street  Scene  at  Great  Bend,  Kansas 
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Farmers'  Auios  at  a  Kansas  Church 


or  one  for  every  third  family.  In  Larned  there  is  a 
car  for  every  fifth  person,  while  in  some  counties,  notably 
Pawree,  there  are  enough  machines  to  carry  the  entire 
population. 

Now,  though  these  statistics  look  and  sound  very 
impressive,  the  big  question  that  lies  behind  them  is  this: 
What  do  they  really  mean  and  what  is  their  worth  to  the 
farmer?  To  answer  this  question  I  made  a  motor  trip 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  state,  where  the  rich  emerald 
of  the  alfalfa  vied  with  the  gold  of  the  harvested  grain  for 
wealth  and  supremacy.  Everywhere  I  talked  with  farm- 
ers and  with  bankers;  for,  in  addition  to  wanting  to  find 
out  what  the  motor  did  for  the  farmer,  I  wished  to  know 
whether  the  farmer  was  stinting  himself  to  be  a  car  owner. 

Good  Garages  in  Every  Kansas  Town 

I STARTED  at  Hutchinson,  the  county-seat  of  Reno 
County,  where  there  are  four  hundred  automobiles  to  a 
population  of  sixteen  thousand.  There  are  as  many  more 
in  the  county.  I  reached  there  during  the  state  fair.  At 
the  railway  station,  instead  of  finding  buses  and  surreys, 
there  were  scores  of  automobiles.  Many  of  these  were 
owned  by  farmers  who  were  doing  a  livery  service  and 
hauling  people  out  to  the  fair-grounds  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  head.  Down  the  main  street  was  a  continuous 
stream  of  machines,  all  from  the  country,  all  bearing 
farmers  and  their  families.  The  majority  of  these  had 
come  twenty  miles.  One  man  had  driven  sixty  miles  in 
his  car  since  breakfast;  he  spent  the  day  at  the  fair  and 
got  back  home  in  ample  time  that  night.  In  Hutchinson 
there  were  half  a  dozen  good  garages  and  a  dozen  other 
places  where  motor  supplies  could  be  had.  Indicative  of 
the  sway  of  the  motor  in  that  section  is  the  fact  that  the 
town's  fire  equipment  is  gasoline-propelled  and  the  town 
collects  its  garbage  in  an  automobile  truck. 

At  the  fair-grounds  I  found  an  automobile  exhibit  that 
looked  like  a  cross  section  from  the  national  show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  I  watched  the  farmers  talk- 
ing to  the  salesmen.  Many  knew  as  much  about  the 
mechanics  of  the  car  as  the  agent,  and  some  of  them  more. 
Formerly  the  horses  and  buggies  occupied  all  the  parking 
space  at  the  Kansas  fairs,  but  now  the  automobiles  over- 
run everything.  One  afternoon  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  ninety  cars  parked  at  the  fair-grounds  and  the  only 
reason  why  there  were  no  more  was  that  the  space  was  all 
occupied.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  outside  the  ground 
on  the  common,  was  the  space  allotted  to  horses  and 
traps;  and  the  horses  looked  lonely.  The  roads  leading  to 
the  fair-grounds  were  like  some  of  the  Long  Island  turn- 
pikes on  the  morning  of  the  Vanderbilt  cup  race,  so  thick 
were  the  cars.  Remember  this  was  Kansas,  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  small  town  too. 

I  went  out  to  the  Forsha  Farm,  fourteen  miles  from 
Hutchinson,  comprising  five  thousand  acres  and  one  of  the 
great  alfalfa  producers  of  the  region.  Six  years  ago,  on 
my  first  visit  to  the  place,  there  was  not  an  automobile 
within  ten  miles.   It  took  me  a  whole  day  to  get  partially 


For  Fencing 


Hauling  Live  Stock  by  Motor 


over  the  ranch  behind  a  team  of  big  Missouri  mules.  On 
my  latest  visit  an  automobile  took  me  comfortably  over  it 
in  a  few  hours  and  we  waded  hub-deep  in  the  alfalfa  and 
forded  creeks.  Formerly  it  took  a  dozen  mules  to  haul  a 
four-bottom  plow;  now  a  gasoline  tractor  manages  an 
eight-bottom  plow  with  ease.  The  motor  is  succeeding 
the  mule  all  over  the  place.  Every  afternoon  a  runabout 
hauls  out  a  lunch  for  the  farmhands  and  a  big  car  brings 
t  hem  in  at  sundown.  This  same  car  is  at  work  at  daylight 
taking  cream  and  butter  into  town.  It  makes  the  fourteen- 
mile  trip  to  Hutchinson  in  half  an  hour.  Formerly  it  took 
a  good  double  team  two  hours  to  make  it  .  The  machine  is 
back  by  breakfast  time  ready  for  the  day's  work  on  the 
farm.  Mr.  Fred  A.  Forsha,  who  operates  this  farm,  used 
to  keepiour  riding  horses  for  getting  over  the  estate;  now 
one  automobile  does  the  work  of  all  of  them  and  much 
more,  and  the  expense,  except  for  the  original  investment, 
is  scarcely  larger. 

When  I  struck  the  highway  I  recognized  the  immense 
change  that  the  motor  had  wrought  in  a  few  years.  The 
landscape  was  the  familiar  succession  of  red  barns,  pros- 
perous farmhouses,  and  brown  and  yellow  fields  that  had 
yielded  to  the  gleaner,  but  the  horse  was  strangely  absent 
from  the  road.  Instead,  I  met  motor  cars  everywhere.  I 
seldom  saw  a  horse-team  save  in  the  fields.  I'met  a  man 
driving  a  team  of  horses  hitched  to  a  buggy,  and  it  was 
such  a  strange  sight  that  I  stopped  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  have  an  automobile. 

"It's  not  that  I  don't  want  one  and  don't  need  one,"  he 
said;  "but  I  have  a  lot  of  money  in  these  horses.  If  I 
don't  get  a  machine  soon,  though,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  get 
out  of  business." 

Delays  Saved  by  Swift  Cars 

I SOON  saw  the  concrete  evidence  of  one  of  the  largest 
services  that  the  automobile  renders  to  the  farmer.  We 
were  whizzing  By  a  big  wheatfield  where  a  harvesting  crew 
was  at  work.  Suddenly  the  thresher  stopped  and  we  saw 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  machinery.  The 
farmer  who  had  been  bossing  th-i  job  took  a  quick  look  at 
the  outfit,  ran  down  the  field  to  an  automobile  that  stood 
in  a  corner,  cranked  it  up  and  started  down  the  road  to 
Ellinwood,  which  was  seven  miles  ahead.  Half  an  hour 
later  we  met  him  comin'g  back  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour.  He  slowed  up  and  I  asked,  him  what  was  the 
trouble.  It  seems  that  the  prong  of  a  fork  had  dropped 
into  the  cylinder  where  it  had  broken  some  teeth  in  the 
separator,  putting  the  thresher  out  of  business.  He  had 
been  to  town,  got  new  parts  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
would  be  back  in  his  field  with  the  thresher  at  work.  With 
a  horse  it  would  have  taken  him  fully  four  hours  to  get  the 
parts  and  all  the  while  his  crew  of  fourteen  men  would 
have  been  idle;  with  the  machine  he  had  secured  the 
parts  and  was  back  in  less  than  an  hour. 

This  is  a  very  typical  case  and  I  found  it  happening  all 
over  the  wheat  region.  It  not  only  applies  to  harvesting 
but  to  any  other  kind  of  mechanical  work  on  the  farm.  It 
may  •  be  an  accident  to  a  windmill  or  to  a  stationary 
engine  or  to  a  corncutter.  With  a  horse  the  farmer  had  to 
drop  all  work  for  hours  and  spend  half  a  day  getting  a 
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A  Kansas  Circuit  Rider  Who  Uses  an  Auto 


small  piece  of  machinery;  with  the  automobile  he  can 
send  his  boy  and  have  the  desired  part  back  in  a  short 
time.  Meanwhile  the  horses  are  kept  in  the  field  at  work. 
Everywhere  on  the  farms  the  automobile  is  saving  time— 
a  real  mile-shrinker— and  in  so  doing  is  making  money 
for  the  agricultural  worker. 

As  I  proceeded  on  this  trip  I  noticed  that  in  the  smallest 
towns  there  were  good  garages.  At  Chase,  for  example,  a 
small  place  with  a  main  street  and  a  few  stores,  the  best 
building  in  the  place  was  a  brick  garage.  I  asked  the 
helper  there  how  it  happened  and  he  said:  "A  Kansas 
town  without  a  garage  is  no  town  at  all.  It's  getting  to  be 
the  best  business  in  the^lace."  Kansas,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  is  a  prohibition  state  and  there  are  no  saloons. 

Where  Automobile  Agents  Prosper 

AND  so  it  was  all  along  the  line.  The  introduction  of  the 
-tA.  automobile  on  the  farm  has  been  a  developing  factor  in 
the  country  towns.  The.  hustling  young  clerk  has  become 
agent  for  a  car;  the  blacksmith  has  graduated  into  a 
mechanician.  Both  have  prospered.  Here  is  a  story  that 
illustrates:  Ten  years  ago  a  German  blacksmith  came  to 
Ellinw:ood  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  opened  a  small 
shop.  He  had  a  large  family  and  a  small  income.  The 
struggle  was  hard.  Now  he  owns  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  the  town,  a  two-story  brick  garage.  Half  of  it  is  a 
machine  shop  and  the  other  half  is  devoted  to  automobiles 
and  motor  repairing.  Two  of  his  sons  are  in  business  with 
him.  His  income  has  increased  tenfold;  he  owns  property 
in  Stafford  County,  and  all  this  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  to  the  farm.  He  is  agent  for 
a  well-known  car  and  gets  good  money  out  of  sales.  In 
short,  he  has  become  a  prosperous  and  efficient  force  in  the 
community,  and  what  has  happened  to  him  has  happened 
to  hundreds  of  humble  artisans  through  the  great  agricul- 
tural belt  where  the  farmers  use  the  automobile. 

Beyond  Ellinwood  I  saw  a  touring  car  standing  along- 
side a  fence.  Inside  sat  a  man  who  was  watching  a  har- 
vesting crew  at  work  in  a  field.  I  asked  him  if  he  owned  the 
car  and  he  said  he  did.  Then  he  added,  "I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  without  it."  His  case  is  the  common  one  that 
I  found  in  many  sections.  He  owns  thirty-five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  half  a  dozen  pieces  scattered  throughout 
two  counties.  He  used  to  keep  four  driving  horses  and 
with  a  good  team  it  took  him  a  whole  day  to  get  around. 
These  horses,  with  harness  and  vehicles,  represented  an 
investment  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  upkeep  was 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month.  In  threshingtime  he  had  to 
leave  home  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he  did  not 
get  home  until  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Then  he  bought 
a  second-hand  touring  car  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and 
sold  his  horses.  Now  he  can  get  all  over  his  farms  in  half  a 
day.  During  the  last  harvest  he  did  not  have  to  start 
from  his  house  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he 
could  leave  the  fields  as  late  as  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
stop  at  the  post-office  and  get  his  mail  and  be  home  in  time 
for  supper.  The  upkeep  of  his  car  so  far  has  not  been  as 
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A  tract  of  18,000  acres  of  swamp  land 
near  McArthur,  Shasta  county,  is  to  be 
chained  by  a  canal  four  and  one-half  miles 
long.  Already  2000  acres  of  swamp  land 
has  been  reclaimed  which  this  year  pro- 
duced four  tons  of  timothy  hay  per  acre. 
The  same  land  also  produced  40  sacks  of 
oats  per  acre. 


On  account,  of  the  scarcity  of  foreign 
shelled  walnuts  in  the  Eastern  markets 
California  shippers  are  sending  forward 
large  quantities  of  this  product.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  busi- 
ness that  shelled  walnuts  from  California 
have  been  sold  in  any  quantities  in  the 
Bast. 


A  large  steamship  company  of  San 
Francisco  is  making  arrangements  to  ship 
citrus  fruit  by  water  to  the  New  York 
market.  They  guarantee  to  land  the  fruit 
in  New  York  in  as  good  condition  as  if 
sent  by  rail. 


A  plan  is  on  foot  to  drain  75,000  acres 
of  land  lying  between  Clovis,  Malaga  and 
McMillan.  The  system  is  to  have  open 
ditches  with  one  main  canal.  If  this  is 
done  some  of  the  finest  land  in  that  sec- 
tion will  be  open  to  cultivation. 


Here   is  a  night- 
driver's  dash  lamp  which  is 
a  good  second  to  the  acetylene  light  of 
an    automobile — the    Liberty  Cold 
Blast  Dash  Lamp. 


liberty 
lanterns 


60c 
to 
$3.50 


give  a  strong,  steady  light.  They  are  oil- 
tight  and  wind-proof.  The  bail  stays  in 
any  position.  The  burner  gives  perfect 
combustion,  and  the  wick 
can 't  jar  down. 

Filled,  lighted  and  regu 
lated  without  removing 
globe.   Better  made  and 
more  convenient  than 
other  lanterns. 

"The  RecoHection  of 
Quality  Remains  Long 
After  the  Price  is 
Forgotten." 

— E.  C.  SIMMONS. 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  us. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Plans  are  on  foot  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  toward  getting  a  market  man  to 
boost,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  over  the  United  States. 


Los  Angeles  capitalists  have  purchased 
850  acres  of  fhe  Smith  tract  northwest  of 
Stockton  and  will  subdivide  it  and  sell  it 
colonists. 


So  far  this  season  412,000  boxes  of 
Spanish  onions  were  shipped  into  the 
United  States.  This  is  14(1,000  more  than 
were  sent  in  last  year. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  small 
eucalyptus  groves  around  Corning,  Te 
hama  county,  than  in  any  section  of  the 
State.    They  run  from  20  acres  to  800. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  "Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  cy- 
press, charges  paid,  witb  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CiTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 


FOR  SALE 

CHEAP 

Several  "Superior"  grain  drills.  In 
use  only  about  two  weeks.  Practically 
new.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 


150  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box— prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  is  popular  and 
lnex  pensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Both  Tree  and  Fruit  Need  Potash 

Apple  trees  take  more  Potash  from  the  soil 
than  they  do  Nitrogen  and  Phosphorus. 

Especially  does  the  development  of  the 
fruit  depend  on  the  available 


Increased  yields  of  larger,  firmer  apples, 
w.  II  flavored  and  rich  in  color,  follow  appli- 
cations of  Soluble  Potash  Salts. 

Orcliardists  everywhere  are  proving  that 
Potash  pays. 

See  that  your  fruit  tive  fertilizer  contains 
at  least  10%  Actual  Potash,  that  is  400  lbs. 
Sulfate  of  Potash  in  each  ton  of  fertilizer. 

Our  latest  pamphlet,  "Potash  Pays,"  is 
of  especial  interest  to  Pacific  Coast  farmers. 
Sent  free  upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Meyer  Wilson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  cole  importing  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


General  Feeding  Hints  from  a  Protein  Basis 

Write  the  Pacific  oil  and  Lead  Works.  155  Townsend  Si..  San  Francisco, 
for  Booklet  on  this  subject. 

Our  shipping  facilities  arc  unsurpassed.     Correspondence  solicited. 

We  quote  f.  o.  h.  mill  (or  f.  o.  b.  So.  Pac.  Co.  cars  in  20-ton  lots)  per  ton 
of  2000  lbs.  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Cartage  where  we  make  ship- 
ment. 2  sacks.  2Sc;  V2  ton,  50c;  1  ton.  75c. 

-O  Tons         10  Tons       ."»  Tons  Less  (luuntity 

l  inseed  Oil   Cake   Meal  $40.00  $4X1.50  $41.00  $41.50 

Cocoa  nut  Cake  or  Meal  $25.50  $25.50  !(I2<I.<I0  $20.50 

W  hole  and  Ground  Flaxseed.     (Quotations  at  special  request.) 
Terms:    Net  Cash — Immediate  Payment. 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


KOKOMO  steel  wire  FENCE 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 


Another  of  our  farm  fences.  For  lion. 
Stock  or  Poultry  use.  Math'  of  the  same 
special  spring  steel  wire  that  has  made 
our  fencing;  no  popular  with  all  shrewd 
buyers.  Before  buying*  gel  our  Catalog 
With    WET   FACTORY    PRICES.      It's  free. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR    FENCE  CO. 

No.  822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


The  annual  Tulare  county  citrus  fair 
will  be  held  in  Visalia  on  December  5  to 
10.  The  enterprise  will  be  the  greatest 
fair  of  its  kind  ever  h^Ui  in  the  State  of 
California. 


J.  M.  Herndon  has  just  planted  4000 
acres  to  wheat  near  Porterville.  The 
planting  was  done  by  two  gasoline  trac- 
tion engines  and  the  grain  was  planted  al 
a  rate  of  200  acres  per  day. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 

CONCRETE   CORN-CRIB  AND 
GRANARY  FLOORS. 


Rats  destroy  grain,  carry  "catching" 
diseases  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
their  love  of  matches  cause  destructive 
fires.  This  useless  waste  has  become 
such  a  national  loss  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
issued  a  free  bulletin  on  "How  to  Destroy 
the  Rat. "  To  get  rid  of  the  rat,  remove 
his  nesting  place.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  department  recommends  con- 
crete floors,  especially  for  barns,  poultry 
houses,  corn-cribs,  and  granaries.  The 
experience  of  many  farmers  is  that  grain 
mature  enough  to  be  placed  in  storage 
will  not  spoil  on  concrete  floors.  Says 
the  Government  bulletin:  "Corn  will  not 
mold  in  contact  with  them,  provided  there 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law.  C  O 


C.  A.  BOD  WELL,  Jr.    Mexican  i'^Arn'er. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco.         Projects  Handled. 

AGRICIILTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  uwners.  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whlttler,  California. 


Concrete  Crib  Floor — Barn  Floor  In  Distance. 


is  good  ventilation  and  the  roof  is  tight." 

For  a  corn-crib  choose  a  well-drained 
site.  Excavate  a  trench  for  an  S-in.  con- 
crete foundation  wall  around  the  outside 
of  the  building  and  to  the  depth  of  2  ft. 
With  box  forms  of  1-in.  siding  on  2  by 
4-in.  studding,  carry  this  8-in.  wall  to  a 
height  of  12  to  IS  in.  above  ground  level, 
depending  upon  the  height  of  the  drag 
belt-conveyors  used  by  local  corn  shell- 
ers.  (All  concrete  floors  should  rest  on 
a  fill  bringing  them  entirely  above  the 
surrounding  ground.)  See  that  the  forms 
line  up  and  test  them  for  levelness  by 
means  of  a  carpenter's  level. 

On  a  tight  mixing  board  mix  the  con- 
crete 1  part  Portland  cement  to  2%  parts 
sand  to  5  parts  crushed  rock  (or  1  part 
Portland  cement  to  5  parts  bank-run 
gravel),  all  measurements  by  volume, 
based  on  1   bag  of  loose  cement  being 


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees  and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG .,  SAN  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBO*  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANC/SCO,  CAL 


Details  of  Concrete  Floor  Construction. 


equal  to  1  cubic  foot.  Fill  the  forms 
with  concrete  thoroughly  wet  and  do  not 
remove  them  for  four  days. 

There  are  several  ways  of  attaching 
the  studding  to  the  concrete  floor.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  easiest  is  the  nail 
ing  sill  or  plate,  generally  a  2  by  6-in. 
piece,  bolted  to  the  concrete  foundation 
wall.  For  such  a  sill,  while  the  concrete 
is  still  soft,  set  %-in.  bolts  8  to  10  in. 
long,  head  down,  3  in.  in  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foundation  wall  and  project- 
ing 2'L'  in.  above  the  concrete.  These 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephones  S  Su'ler  736 
epnones  1  Home  J.  2383 


I.  C.  PIERSON.  D.  W.  PIERSON. 

ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrigation.  Reclamation,  Drain- 
are.  I'otvcr  and  Water  Devr lopnient.  Plana 
made  and  Estimate*  furnished. 

4  31  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  p.  o.  Box  77 


THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic — Electrical 

947  PHELAN  BLDG. ,         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

General  Engineering  Co. 

Civil  and  Constructing  Engineers 

Land  Reclamation,     City  Eof ineerinf ,     Power  Development 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  or  irrigation 
systems,  drainage  canals,  reservoirs,  embank- 
ments, water  works,  pipe  lines,  pumping  plants, 
sewer  systems,  septic  tanks,  filtration  plants, 
dams,  Humes,  tunnels,  power  plants,  transmis- 
sion lines.  Surveys,  reports,  plans,  estimates, 
specifications,  and  superintendence. 

1104  Ninth  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

^'e  will  sell  you  Irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  limits 
of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan.  Make 
one  payment  in  cash,  then  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  from  one-third  the  crop 
each  year.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
productivity  of  our  land  or  we  could  not 
make  this  proposition.  If  you  have  equal 
confidence  in  yourself,  write  us  today  for 
particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.    SI 00  to  SI 25  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us 


Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

I  Pleaic  aerid  me  litera'ure  on  your  Merced  ColoDy ) 

NAME  :  

ADDRESS  


Ortho  36 


99 


OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS. 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36  BEAUME;  15',  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  0.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS.   

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 
Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


f  ANIMAL  Mat-. 
Jr^MMONlAT|^^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  are  the  larweat  Paclfle  (onxt  producers  of 
animal  mutter  fertilises  mnlei-iiilx.  mill  we  are  uo« 
preparer!  to  market  litem  tllreet  iu  I  lie  form  of 
complete  fertilizer*. 

Write  un  for  free  pamphlet  on 
t  iimmon-sensk  fk.ktii.I7.im~;. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

3  \  \  FRANCISCO,  CAI„ 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  in  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  theStite.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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PROFITABLE 
FARMING 

Intelligent  use  of  our  fertilizers 
will  make  your  farm  profitable.  In- 
stead of  just  about  breaking  even 
you  will  see  nice  fat  profits  that 
you  can  put  away  for  the  days  when 
you  will  want  to  rest. 

For  with  fertilizers  such  as  we 
supply  you  will  get  more  per  acre, 
no  matter  what  the  product,  and  of 
finer  quality.  Often  you  can  double 
the  farm's  production  that  way. 

Ijet  us  tell  you  about  it. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bldg., 
JjOa  Angeles. 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ten  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  it  pays  to  buy  tVie  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS.. 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Himalaya,     Mammoth,  Phenomenal, 
Loganberry,  Superlative.    Varieties  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Choice  garden  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

LOUIS  S.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 
Modesto.  Cal..  R.  D.  1 

Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  prlce^.  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    CUroy.  Cal. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St.,      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 


bolts  should  be  spaced  not  more  than  3 
ft.  apart. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  counter-sink 
the  nailing  sill  so  that  its  top  will  be 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  floor.  So 
placed,  the  sill  is  liable  to  rot  more 
quickly.  Others  firmly  imbed  strap  loops 
made  of  old  wagon-tires,  with  the  loops' 
ends  encircling  the  studding.  Do  not 
sink  the  wooden  uprights  into  the  con- 
crete. Timber  rots  out  in  a  few  years; 
concrete  lasts  forever.  Sometimes  studs 
so  placed  swell  and  crack  the  concrete. 

After  the  forms  are  removed,  place  a 
well-rammed  fill  between  the  foundation 
walls  and  within  4  in.  of  their  tops. 
Coarse  gravel  and  crushed  rock  are  the 
best  materials  for  this  purpose.  If  some 
clay  must  be  used,  tamp  it  in  the  bot- 
tom, but  let  the  floor  rest  on  at  least  6 
in.  of  gravel  or  crushed  rock.  With  the 
fill  thoroughly  settled,  commence  plac-. 
ing  the  4-in.  floor.  This  concrete  should 
be  only  wet  enough  that  it  will  flush  a 
little  liquid  cement  when  tamped  into 
place.  Begin  at  one  end  and  lay  the 
floor  crosswise  in  3-ft.  sections.  Bring 
the  surface  of  the  floor  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  foundation  wall  and  with  a 
straight-edge  round  it  up  slightly  (say 
1  inch,  in  the  center).  Dress  it  down 
with  a  wooden  float  and  when  the  cement 
begins  to  stiffen  smooth  the  surface  with 
a  steel  trowel.  Continue  placing  the 
floor  in  sections  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. Build  the  floor  early  enough  in 
the  season  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
dried  out  before  grain  is  stored  on  it. 

Experienced  concrete  workers  often  use 
only  an  outside  board  form,  one  wall,  for 
the  foundation  walls.  They  place  the 
concrete  for  the  foundation  wall  against 
this  outside  form  and  at  the  same  time 
tamp  the  gravel  fill  back  of  the  concrete. 
In  this  case  the  foundation,  as  well  as 
the  floor,  is  built  in  sections  and  both 
at  one  time.  The  saving  in  lumber  so 
effected  really  amounts  to  nothing,  as  all 
the  boards  can  be  used  later  in  the  crib. 

Reinforced  concrete  floors,  not  unsup- 
ported by  earth  or  gravel  fill  but  by  the 
foundation  walls  alone,  can  and  are  being 
successfully  built.  Since  the  strength  of 
each  floor,  on  account  of  the  variation 
in  size  and  loading,  is  a  different  prob- 
lem, it  is  advisable  to  refer  every  piece 
of  such  work  to  a  man  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  principles  of 
reinforcing.  The  main  point  is  that  con- 
crete floors  last  forever.  They  afford  no 
nesting  place  for  rats.  And  with  $1 
wheat,  75-cent  corn,  and  50-cent  oats,  the 
saving  thus  effected  adds  considerable  to 
the  profits  of  each  year. 


FERTILIZER 

We  have  500  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  month.  Delivered  price  given 
upon  inquiry. 


TAYLOR  ST.,  STABLES 

450  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Cleanest  and 

Best  in  the  World. 
Carloads  or 

any  Quantity. 

MILLER  &  LUX 

Merchant's  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  the  standard  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  of  33  Beaume  Test,  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment.  Sold  in  fifty  gallon  barrels. 

REX  KILTHRIPS  (lime,  sulpphur  and  tobacco  extract),  espe- 
cially prepared  at  our  factory  for  a  summer  spray  to  be  used  one 
part  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  orange  thrips  and  thrips  on  deciduous 
plants.   A  positive  relief  to  growers  from  this  pest. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  made  under  the  latest  scientific  for- 
mula, containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  soluble  arsenic  and  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  high-grade  article  to  be  used  as 
a  summer  spray  for  Codling  Moths  and  like  leaf  and  fruit  tree  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  solicit  correspondence  at  the  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAME 


If  you  were  buying-  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  a 
eryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  you 
uld  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
that  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.     There  must  be  quality  in  every 
package,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
.   and  of  high  germination. 

Don't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog-. 
CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 
for  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen   of   the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
ask  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
eeds,  and  if  your  deal- 
er does  not  sell  them 
te  to  us  and  we 
ill  supply  you. 
Lilly's  "Crop" 
ok     is  of 
great  inter- 
est to 
'arm- 
r  s. 
Free 


Send  for  Catalog 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 

All  Leading  Commercial  Money-Making  Varieties. 

1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  sorts.  We  do  not  grow  fads.  Thor- 
oughly tested  varieties  are  our  specialties.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  over  20  years.  All  stock 
grown  on  virgin  soil,  true  to  name  and  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

BOX  615  M,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  0AKDALE,  CAL. 
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Place  Your  Orders 
For  Trees  Early 

Our  nursery  embraces  over 
1500  aeres,  located  in  the  most 
fertile  and  favorable  spots  in 
all  California  for  the  propa- 
gating and  growing  of  first- 
class  nursery  stock  of  every  de- 
scription. 

Largest  and  finest  assortment 
on  the  coast  of  deciduous,  cit- 
rus, ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines,  palms  and  roses. 


PLANT  OUR 
TRUE-TO-NAME  TREES 

and  you  will  have  nothing  to 
regret. 


For  more  than  2">  years  we 
have  been  growing  nursery 
stock  in  this  State,  and  we  be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  our  ex- 
perience and  suggestions  will 
be  of  value  to  you. 

Every  prospective  planter  of 
trees  and  vines  should  have 

CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURE, 

THE  FRUIT  GROWERS' 

GUIDE, 

By  Geo.  C.  Roeding. 

120  pages;  1%  by  10%,  Beau- 
tifully lithographed  cover.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  half- 
tone engravings  and  color 
plates.  It  not  only  lists,  but  de- 
scribes 2000  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants.  Contains  valuable 
suggestions  on  soil  propagation, 
planting,  cultivation,  irrigation 
and  pruning.  Price,  mailed,  25 
cents. 


FREE. 

We  have  just  gotten  up  some- 
thing new  in  an  annual  illus- 
trated Price  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. 


PAID-U*  CAPITAL  ■  a  OO.000  00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 


INC. 


Geo.C  Roeding  ?r,a  &Mgr. 
[Box^8Fresno£alif^ 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

A  carload  ol'  Lodi  grapes  recently  sold 
in  New  York  for  $1778. 

A  large  acreage  of  almonds  will  be 
planted  this  season  around  Sutter  City. 

Thirty  thousand  orange  trees  have  been 
snipped  from  Fresno  county  during  the 
month  of  October. 

The  Kings  County  Fruit  &  Raisin  Pack 
ing  House  at  Armona  has  shipped  out  115 
carloads  of  fruit  this  season. 

.1.  W.  Anderson,  of  the  Putah  Creek  sec- 
tion, sold  his  Tokay  grapes  this  season 
for  $1.60  per  25-pound  crate.  , 

O.  C.  Wristen  of  Knightsen  has  shipped 
this  season  1770  sacks  of  almonds.  Six 
hundred  of  these  sacks  were  "tight"  barks. 

Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey  recently 
sold  a  carload  of  pears  for  $2383  in  New 
York.    For  6  carloads  he  obtained  $10,500. 

There  are  4000  acres  of  wine  grapes  in 
the  Livermore  valley.  Last  year  1, 500,000 
gallons  of  wine  were  produced  in  this  sec 
tion. 

Orange  nursery  stock  is  very  scarce 
around  Porterville.  Prices  upon  trees 
range  from  $1.15  to  $1.50  for  settings  in 
the  thousand  lots. 

Three  thousand  carloads  of  apples  have 
been  shipped  out  of  the  Pajaro  valley  this 
season.  Between  40  and  50  carloads  are 
going  out  daily.  It  is  expected  that  the 
entire  crop  will  reach  4000  carloads  by  the 
end  of  the  season. 

The  Tokay  season,  after  a  run  of  two 
and  a  half  months  at  Lodi,  has  just  ended. 
Some  of  the  growers  received  69 %C  per 
crate  f.  o.  b.  and  after  deducting  all  the 
expenses  cleared  $2ti  per  ton.  Many  of 
the  growers  did  much  better  than  this. 

According  to  Horticultural  Commis 
sioner  Gallaway  of  Sonoma  county  the 
grape  yield  in  that  section  was  hardly  up 
to  the  average  either  in  yield  or  quality. 
The  corn  crop  is  reported  to  be  the  best 
in  years,  some  sections  yielding  over  80 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  warning  the  fruit  men  of  that  sec- 
tion against  contracting  with  private  con- 
cerns in  handling  their  berries  for  next 
season.  They  show  the  enormous  profits 
which  have  been  made  from  the  berries 
being  handled  by  this  association. 

George  West  &  Son's  winery  near  Lodi 
crushed  8000  tons  of  grapes.  Zinfandels 
will  bring  $7  a  ton  up  to  October  15  and 
Tokay  strippings  $5  a  ton,  and  from  that 
date  to  November  1  the  growers  will  re 
ceive  $6.  Four  dollars  a  ton  will  be  paid 
for  Tokay  culls  throughout  the  season. 

Gerald  Sandilands,  manager  of  the  Ana- 
heim Orange  Growers'  Association,  ex- 
pects to  ship  10  carloads  of  oranges  a 
day.  The  total  crop  from  this  district 
will  be  about  200  carloads.  The  first  car- 
load of  oranges  was  shipped  from  Orange 
county  last  week.  The  fruit  was  colored 
by  sweating. 

The  wine  grape  yield  in  the  San  Joa 
quin  valley  this  season  was  about  60,000 
tons.  There  are  12,000  acres  devoted  to 
wine  grapes,  which  represents  some 
$5,000,000.  In  the  Lodi  section  about 
5000  acres  is  outside  the  control  of  the 
wine  trust.  The  independent  growers 
have  a  large  enough  acreage  for  them  to 
maintain  a  winery  of  their  own. 

J.  W.  Jeffrey,  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, has  appointed  the  following 
committee  authorized  by  the  Pomona 
Citrus  Fruit  Convention  to  consider  the 
matter  of  securing  expert  research  work 
In  the  citrus  orchard  troubles  of  the  State 
The  names  are  A.  F.  Call,  of  Corona;  C. 
C.  Chapman.  Fullerton:  Harry  B.  Chase. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN 
IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

What  U  it?  A  clearing 
house  of  agricultural  data. 

What  does  it  do?  Helps 
farmers  to  help  them- 
selves. 

How  can  it  be  uted?  By 
sending  your  farm  prob- 
lems and  puzzling  ques- 
tions to  the  Kureau. 

We  a  re  co-operating  with 
the  highest  agricultural 
authorities  a'ld  every 
source  of  inlormation  will 
be  made  available  to 
solve  your  difficulties 
We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity 
to  assist  you.  Write  the 
1  H  C  Service  Bureau. 


9 

I     ,~^^^^^^I>,ONVERT  that  creek,  slough, 
^^^^^^^^    V  J     pond,   or  other  source  of 
water  supply  that  you  think 
is  worthless   into   a  valuable   asset  —  make  it 
irrigate  your  entire  farm. 

You  can  have  a  dependable  irrigation  system  of  your  own  which 
will  free  you  from  the  worries  of  uncertain  rainfall  and  make  you 
entirely  independent  of  irrigating  companies. 

You  know  it  is  not  so  much  the  scarcity  of  water  as  the  getting  it 
from  the  place  where  it  is  not  needed  to  the  place  where  it  is  valuable. 

An  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  solve  this  problem  for  you  by 
pumping  the  water  economically  and  unfailingly.  You  can  start 
the  engine  at  any  time  and  irrigate  the  crops  whenever  they  need 
water— thus  you  are  made  master  of  the  situation. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

require  very  little  attention  and  will  pump  water  in  large  quantities 
economically  and  unfailingly.     An  I  11  C  gasoline  engine  will  not 
only  serve  as  the  basis  fur  your  irrigating 
system  but  it  will  run  your  fanning  mili, 
feed  cutter,  grindstone,  bonecutter,  churn, 
washing  machine,  and  all  similar  machines. 

I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are  made  in  the 
following  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical— 2,  3,  25,  and  35-horse  power. 
Horizontal — (portable  and  stationary)  1, 
2%,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15, 20,  and  25-horse  power. 
Tractor*— 12,  15,  and  20-horse  power. 
Air  Cooled— 1,  2,  and  3-horse  power. 
Sawing  and  spraying  outfits. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the 
one  best  suited  for  yoi-r  individual  use  please 
call  on  the  1  H  C  local  dealer  or  write  to 
our  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Helena, 
Mont.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(lurori>uratt?tl) 
CHICAGO 
USA 


Sweet  Pea3 


Three  Giant  Spencers 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  world 
and  ship  our  seeds  everywhere.  For  1911  we  have 
three  new  varieties,  all  are  of  enormous  size,  bear  four 
flowers  to  a  stein,  and  blossom  most  freely. 
Marie  Corelli:  a  wonderful  rose  crimson  Sweet  Pea. 
Per  packet,  15c. 

W.  T.  HlltChins:  very  lar^e  cream  and  faint  pink  blos- 
soms.   Per  packet,  1 5c. 

Ethel  Roosevelt:  lemon  and  straw  with  blush  flakesj 
entirely  new.     Per  packet,  25c. 

Christmas  Sweet  Peas 

We  have  several  varieties  which  will  blossom  at  Christmastime 
if  planted  now.  Per  packet,  assorted  Christmas  varieties,  IOC. 

Send  for  our  complete  catalog  illustrating  all  the  new 
popular  varieties  of  siveet  peas,  as  well  as  all  our  seeds,  plants 
'  trees.    Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 


123  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


BULBS 


For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATAI.OUIE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  is  the  time  to  now  Puyiie-N 
Koyal  Exhibition  I'linny  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  tilant  Per- 
fection StoekM  and  <  hrlst  iiihm  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

SeedNiiian  and  Nurseryman. 
345  S.  Mala  St.,  I. on  Angeles,  Cal. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus — Pines  and  other 
ornamental  trees  and  roses. 


ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Pacific  Nursery 

H   KEMPF,  Prop. 

3041  Baker  Street,  San  Francisco 


November  19,  1910. 
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THIS    IS  A 

FRIEND  POWER  SPRAYER 

Working  in  a  California  Orchard 

Note  the  large  wheels  with  wide  tires,  the  low-down  mounting  of  the  half-round  supply  tank, 
the  accessibility  of  the  compact  power  equipment,  together  with  the  short  turning  feature,  making 
a  light  draft  convenient  rig  for  vise  in  any  orchard  with  an  ordinary  farm  team. 

An  efficient  engine  of  simple  construction  connected  directly  to  a  powerful  pump  of  large 
capacity  on  the  same  bed-plate,  together  with  cooling  arrangement  and  gasoline  supply,  and  weigh- 
ing less  than  500  lbs.,  supplies  from  1  to  10  nozzles  at  200  lbs.  pressure. 

FRIEND  POWER  SPRAYERS  (  many  models)  are  equipped  with  the  best  hose  that  money 
can  buy,  the  lightest  and  most  efficient  spray  rods,  together  with  the  FRIEND  shutoff  and  FRIEND 
nozzles.  FRIEND  POWER  SPRAYERS  are  the  only  Power  Sprayers  that  are  designed  and  built 
entirely  in  one  factory  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  SPRAYING  MACHINES. 
Thus  every  part  of  a  FRIEND  POWER  SPRAYER  is  just  as  it  should  be  and  is  not  a  chance  fit  or 
misfit  of  assembled  parts  collected  from  different  jobbing  manufacturers. 

THfiQ  Q  H  A  hi  hi  A  MARTINEZ,  CAL,  will  be  pleased  to  mail  catalogue  and 
I  ni/J,  A.  II  At  II II /i,   pr/ce  list  to  anyone  interested  in  POWER  SPRAYERS. 


Pomona;  J.  A.  Asmun,  Whittier;  C.  E. 
Bemis,  Covina:  R.  C.  Allen,  Bonita. 

Walter  S.  Shipley  has  40  acres  of  orange 
trees  near  Porterville  less  than  three 
years  from  the  bud,  and  he  has  already 
secured  this  year  more  than  four  carloads 
of  choice  fruit,  which  has  netted  him  $7 
per  ton.  Norman  Sinclair,  also  of  the 
same  region,  nas  a  30-acre  grove  of  three- 
year-old  trees  which  have  already  netted 
him  over  two  carloads  of  oranges  for  this 
season. 

Two  thousand  cases  of  peaches  were 
shipped  from  Ontario  on  trial  shipments 
to  the  English  markets.  The  fruit  was 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  padded  with 
wool  in  single  layer  cases.  The  retailers 
asked  from  12  to  1(1  cents  apiece  for  them 
in  London.  These  Canadian  peaches  ar- 
rived in  the  market  after  the  American 
crop  had  gone  out,  so  that,  they  did  not 
compete  with  our  peaches  in  any  way. 


General  Agriculture. 

Over  G000  acres  of  barley  and  other  win- 
ter crops  have  been  planted  near  Brawley 
in  the  Imperial  valley. 

There  were  shipped  out  of  Fullerton 
last  week  28  carloads  of  tomatoes,  7  car- 
loads of  walnuts  and  2  carloads  of  or- 
anges. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-opera- 
tive Union  of  America  held  a  meeting  this 
week  in  San  Jose.  Over  200  delegates 
were  in  attendance. 

Petaluma  is  preparing  for  its  annual 
poultry  show  which  is  to.be  held  Decem- 
ber 7  to  10.  It  will  be  the  largest  show 
of  this  kind  ever  held  in  that  section. 

The  largest  wagon  load  of  beets  ever 
brought  into  the  Spreckels  sugar  factory 
came  in  last  week.  A  team  of  ten  horses 
brought  in  24  tons,  or  47,030  pounds. 

There  will  be  farmers'  institutes  held 
at  the  following  places:  Calexico,  Decem- 
ber 12;  Heber,  December  13;  Holtville,  De- 
cember 14;  El  Centro,  December  15;  Im- 
perial, December  16,  and  Brawley,  Decem- 
ber 17.. 

The  first  carload  of  California  tomatoes 
was  shipped  to  New  York  last  week  by 
the  California  Vegetable  ITYiion.  These 
tomatoes  brought  $1.25  per  crate.  The 
first  carload  of  celery  from  California  will 
go  to  Eastern  points  this  week. 

A  sale  of  100  bales  of  cotton  at  14  cents 
a  pound  was  recently  made  in  the  Im- 
perial valley.  The  price  for  picking  cot- 
ton is  now  $1.25  a  bale.  To  date  the  out- 
put of  the  gins  in  the  Imperial  valley  are 
as  follows:  El  Centro,  574  bales;  Calexico, 
158;  Holtville,  145;  Brawley,  42;  total, 
919  bales. 


The  Fresno  Republican  says  that  the  J. 
K.  Armsby  Company  contracted  for  the 
raisin  crop  of  the  Kearney  estate  at  3  V4 
cents.  Since  then  the  market  has  fallen 
and  this  company  claims  that  the  raisins 
were  damaged  by  rain,  so  they  are  trying 
to  get  out  of  their  contract. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

A  Pointer  for  Tree  Planters 

Would  it  not  pay  you  to  buy  the  best 
trees  when  planting  an  orchard?  For  in- 
stance, Blenheim  Apricot  Trees  from  pa- 
rent trees  which  produced  the  highest 
priced  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year?  Other  trees  of  like  quality,  and 
llioronghbreil.  Fine  stocky,  vigorous  trees 
grown  without  irrigation,  free  from  all 
disease  and  true  to  name — the  very  best. 

Walnuts — Willson's  Wonder  and  Frmi- 
quettes,  specialties.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  of  stock  invited. 

F.  C.   WILLSON,  Prop., 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  (Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  East  10th  Street  OAKTAHD.  CAl. 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST— ISSUED  OCTOBER  lit 


THE  SI LVA-B ER GTH0LDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle.  Cat. 

EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  <^«sired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  It.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1910-11  planting.  All  leading  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  stoek  grona  In  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Speelnl 
priees  if  contracted  In  advance.  Send  (or 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

222  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  dozen;  $6  per  100;  S40per  1000. 

Now  is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 

BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

WBEELEB,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  t  alllorala  St,  San  Frauds. «» 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE  NEXT  WEEK 

WE  EMPLOY  NO  AGENTS 

BUT  SELL 

DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

See  our  catalogue 
for  special  terms 

OUR  1911  CALENDAR 

Price  15c,  free  to  all  who  order  before  January  1,  1911,  and  who 
apply  for  same.  It  is  not  only  amusing  and  entertaining,  but  orig- 
inal, and  contains  a  mass  of  information  useful  to  the  horticulturist. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  hoIL  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


444  PINE  STREET 
lira  ii eh  Office 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
21<f  <; ros.se  HuilriiiiK,  Lon  A  uncles.  Cal. 


Best  Nursery  Stoek 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Da  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO. 


FOR  SALE 

The  best  Imported  Missouri 
Mammoth  Jacks  in  Cali- 
fornia. Write  for  terms  and 
description. 

Monterey  Mule  Co. 

Soledad,  Cal. 


BE  READY 


(H.H.H, 


mm 


FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

rlH.N 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
:  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS 

'"tiff7)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  ou< 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blacklet 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FREE 

Booh  on 
HOMK  TREATMENT 

of  horses,  cattle; 

SHEEP  and  BWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
Bold  or  handled  on  commission.  . 
A.    H .   SCOFIELD,  Manager 


«  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

V&~  THEY  LAST  LONGER  1  ~m. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  IlBt.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  A  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
2052  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dsalm  la   1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DftDCD  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rJIrfilt  Blake,  McKaliaCo.  Portland, Oregon 


FEEDING  PIGS. 


By  CHARLES  Goodman.  Williams,  Cal. 

In  feeding  pigs  we  should  not  wait 
until  the  birth  of  the  youngsters,  hut 
should  begin  two  or  three  months  before 
farrowing  time.  That  is,  we  would  feed 
them  through  the  dam  from  that  time 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  wean — say 
10  or  12  weeks,  at  least. 

The  sow  should  be  fed  what  is  known 
among   breeders   as   a  balanced  ration, 
that  is,  a  ration  that  is  not  all  fat-produe 
ing  nor  all  bone  and  muscle  producing. 

The  fat-producing  feed  is  known  as 
carbohydrates  and  consists  of  such 
grains  as  corn  and  barley.  No  hog  will 
do  its  best,  fed  solely  on  this  class  of 
feed,  until  it  is  ready  to  enter  the  fat- 
tening pen  to  receive  the  finishing 
touches. 

The  bone  and  muscle  producing  feed 
is  known  as  protein,  such  as  alfalfa, 
green  barley,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dling, milk,  meat  meal,  etc. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  feed  the 
eow  during  the  period  of  gestation  and 
while  suckling  her  litter  on  a  ration 
composed  of  a  very  high  per  cent  of 
protein.  Give  her  the  run  of  good  green 
pastnre,  if  possible,  and  sufficient  grain, 
cooked  or  soaked  well,  to  keep  up  her 
strength.  If  we  have  not  the  pasture, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  during  the  dry 
summer  months,  we  feed  a  slop  composed, 
of  cut  alfalfa,  hay,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  barley  soaked  well,  to  which  we 
always  add  sufficient  salt  that  they  may 
relish  it.  Alfalfa  meal  is  doubtless  a 
good  substitute  for  green  pasture,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  cost  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  real  value  as  a  hog 
feed.  As  the  greater  food  value  of  al; 
falfa  lies  in  the  leaves,  the  stems  being 
only  good  for  cattle  and  horses,  it  looks 
to  us  that  buying  alfalfa  meal  at  $18  per 
ton,  when  the  hay  is  not  worth  above 
$6,  is  paying  $12  a  ton  for  grinding.  If 
one  has  the  time  and  industry,  he  can 
during  the  dry  summer  months  thresh 
the  leaves  from  the  stems  and  separate 
the  straw  from  the  leaves,  and  thus  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  leaves  and  have 
the  coarse  stems  left  for  horse  or  cow 
feed.  These  alfalfa  leaves  make  a  most 
excellent  slop  when  mixed  with  wheat 
middlings  and  ground  corn  or  barley. 

After  the  sow  has  farrowed  we  do 
not  feed  her  anything  for  24  or  36  hours, 
except  some  warm  water  with  a  little 
middlings  or  bran  mixed  to  the  consist 
ency  of  a  thin  gruel.  We  then  feed  spar- 
ingly at  first  and  increase  her  feed  grad- 
ually until  she  comes  up  to  her  full 
feed.  Overfeeding  a  pregnant  sow  is  a 
great  stumbling  block  to  the  inexperi- 
enced swine  breeder.  We  would  not  make 
any  change  in  the  sow's  feed  for  two 
weeks,  at  least,  and  then  the  change 
should  be  gradunl.  We  would  not  at- 
tempt to  teach  the  pigs  to  eat,  but  would 
provide  a  shallow  trough  and  let  them 
eat  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  We  give 
them  a  suitable  place  where  they  can  go 
and  eat  without  being  jostled  around  by 
the  mother. 

The  weaning  period  is  a  critical  time 
with  the  young  pigs,  but  if  they  have 
learned  to  eat,  they  will  generally  pass 
this  period  safely.  From  weaning  time 
until  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  fatten 
ing  pen,  we  would  not  materially  change 
the  feed,  unless  it  would  be  to  increase 
gradually  the  fattening  food.  When  the 
pigs  are  ready  to  receive  the  finish  for 
market,  then  they  should  have  an  almost 
exclusive  carbohydrate  food  for  best  re- 
sults. 

In  raising  swine  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  Is  not  a  day  in  the 
growing  period,  that  is,  from  growth  to 


La  Fayette  Stock  Farm 

La  Fayetle,  Indiana 
•J.  Couch  4k.  Son,  Proprietors 

New  Importation  of 

Percherons,  Belgians, 
Shires,  German  Coachers, 
Hackneys,  Stallions  and  Mares. 

If  you  want  the  best  we  have  them  for  you. 

Ifyou  want  the  best  guarantee  we  have  It  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  terms  and  most  reasonable 
prices  we  have  them  for  you. 

Pacific  Coast  Stables  at  the  California  State  Pair 
<  j  rounds. 

Office:    Room  322  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
I.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


F*ratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  'Regulators  on  "»«  m«*«« 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE  — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


ESI 


assac-sanai 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  in  the  Kast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stork,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  wUl  be  ottered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Petaluma,  Cal. 


the  fattening  pen,  that  the  pig  does  not 
want  a  ration  composed  of  grasses  and 
grain.  The  proportion  varies  as  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  are  reached. 

Pigs  that  are  well  bred  and  well  fed 
will  be  ready  for  market  at  eight  or  ten 
months  of  age,  and  should  weigh  200 
and  possibly  300  pounds.  These  weights 
are  not  intended  for  hogs  raised  on  wind 
and  dry  leaves,  nor  hogs  of  the  razor- 
back,  hazel-splitting  breed. 

I  Mr.  Goodman,  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, is  an  experienced  hog  raiser  and 
bleeder  and  has  in  his  herd  descendants 
from  such  famous  boars  as  Masterpiece 
and  Premier  Longfellow.  Masterpiece  is 
considered  the  greatest  Berkshire  boar  in 
the  country. — Editor.] 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


Apple  pulp  has  been  fed  with  success, 
and  is  a  splendid  conditioner,  but  it  must 
be  fed  in  light  quantities,  as  it  will  scour 
most  animals  if  they  are.  given  all  of 
it   they   would   eat.     It   will    impart  a 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  Hying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


HRRKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  CI., 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs, 

both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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A   GREAT   DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat  at  the  lowest  cost. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

Has  started  a  big  dairy  movement  in  GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES. 
Dairymen  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  interesting  themselves  in  these  lands 
where  alfalfa  produces  7  to  12  tons  per  acre  and  silage  corn  from  25  to  30  tons. 
In  fact,  all  crops  grown  in  California,  make  big  yields  in  the  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY.  Oranges,  walnuts,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Write  at  once  tor  new  DAIRY  LITERATURE 

SACRAMENTO     VALLEY     IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


315  Fourth  Ave.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


H.    L.    MOLLIS  I  I  R   &.  CO., 

205  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sales  Agents,  WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 


606  Central  Bid?.,  LOS  ANGtLES,  CAL. 


412  Market  Street,  SAN  KRANI  1SCO,  CAL 


glossy  coat  and  fine  condition  to  horses, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  to  milking 
cows  and  gives  good  satisfaction  when  fed 
to  hogs.  Most  animals  show  great  fond- 
ness for  it,  but  some  are  to  be  found  that 
will  not  eat  it  at  first.  For  such,  a  little 
salt  sprinkled  over  it  will  generally  start 
them.  Under  no  circumstances  feed  too 
much,  but  just  enough  to  keep  the  animal 
hungry  for  It. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


T.  Santoria,  of  Yuba  City,  has  estab- 
lished a  cheese  factory  on  his  dairy  near 
that  place.  He  intends  manufacturing  an 
Italian  cheese. 

Joe  Cardoza,  of  Poplar,  Tulare  county, 
recently  sold  50  grade  Holstein  cows  and 
one  thoroughbred  bull  for  $3825. 

John  Humiston,  who  has  a  dairy  near 
Tipton,  is  putting  in  a  large  acreage  of 
alfalfa.    He  intends  using  Jersey  cows. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  the  Coachella 
valley  to  bring  in  dairy  cows  for  the 
ranchers  of  that  section.  Cows  are  to  be 
sold  on  the  installment  plan. 

Thomas  Holmes,  of  Yuba  City,  is  build- 
ing an  up-to-date  dairy  barn  on  his  place. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  milking  60  cows. 
Other  dairy  operators  of  that  locality  who 
are  building  barns  are  Mrs.  Sanders  and 
Henry  Tiger. 

P.  L.  Davis,  of  the  Imperial  Creamery 
at  El  Centro,  recently  appeared  before  the 
Rastside  Dairymen's  Association  and  of- 
fered them  3  cents  a  pound  for  butter-fat 
above  the  market  quotations.  Mr.  Davis 
agrees  further  that  he  will  stand  all  the 
expense  of  hauling  and  freight  charges. 

D.  E.  King,  of  Santa  Ana,  is  seeding 
his  land  at  Merced,  which  he  recently 
purchased,  to  alfalfa.  He  intends  starting 
a  dairy  farm. 

During  the  month  of  October  9810  gal- 
lons of  sweet  cream  were  shipped  from 
the  Corcoran  creamery.  Three  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  were  also  made  during 
this  month. 

E.  H.  Sherman,  a  dairy  inspector  of  the 
Imperial  valley,  recently  returned  from 
the  East,  where  he  has  been  investigating 
the  new  process  for  carbonating  milk  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  harmful  germ 
lfte. 

|The  Iowa  State  College  has  a  phenom- 
enal two-year-old  Guernsey  heifer  that 
produced  67  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  one 
month.  She  gave  1037  lbs.  of  milk  during 
that  time,  which  tested  6.45%.  This  heifer 
began  her  record  the  15th  of  last  January 
and  in  6 M>  months  produced  $117  worth 
of  butter-fat.  After  deducting  the  cost 
of  feed,  this  left  a  net  profit  of  $68.20. 

In  the  district  around  Porterville  there 
are  1200  dairy  cows  which  produced 
138,000  lbs.  of  butter,  valued  at  $44,000, 
during  this  last  year. 

Most  of  the  butter  which  is  shipped 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  comes  from 
Denmark.  Last  year  this  country  import- 
ed $245,000  worth  of  butter,  of  which 


$114,000  worth  came 
States. 


from    the  United 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


H.  T.  Goethe,  of  Sacramento,  has  es- 
tablished the  El  Taufaner  stock  farm  near 
Napa.  He  intends  raising  fine  horses  and 
cattle  on  his  ranch. 

R.  M.  Cartwright,  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
recently  bought  a  pure-bred  imported 
Saanen  goat,  which  stands  38  inches  at 
the  shoulder. 

M.  A.  Henry,  of  Oakdale,  has  a  Poland- 
China  hog,  35  months  old,  which  weighs 
600  pounds. 

True  Vencil,  of  the  Imperial  valley,  re- 
cently received  20  carloads  of  sheep  from 
Utah.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
sheep  which  are  being  daily  brought  into 
the  Imperial  valley  to  be  fattened  this 
coming  winter. 

Cattle  rustlers  are  stealing  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  section  be- 
tween Suisun  and  Vallejo. 

Many  of  the  exchanges  from  the  coun- 
try have  news  items  reporting  the  death 
of  horses  from  eating  oleander  leaves. 

Nearly  12,000,000  lbs.  of  tallow  were 
exported  from  the  United  States  from 
January  to  September  30,  as  compared 
with  44,000,00  and  58,000,000  lbs.,  respec- 
tively, for  the  same  period  in  1909  and 
1908. 

The  Morris  Packing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  re- 
cently bought  the  famous  Bar-V  ranch 
near  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  This  ranch 
has  3600  acres  of  the  choicest  grazing 
land  in  that  section.  The  same  company 
has  bought  several  thousand  acres  of  ad- 
joining ranches  and  has  already  imported 
from  Mexico  more  than  40,000  head  of 
cattle  which  it  will  fatten  this  coming 
winter. 

The  Four  Oak  Stock  Co.,  of  Woodland, 
recently  received  two  Berkshire  gilts 
from  Tennessee. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockmen  at 
Porterville  they  adopted  a  resolution  di- 
rected to  the  State  Legislature  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  for  partial  re- 
muneration for  animals  destroyed  which 
were  affected  with  glanders. 


THE  HORSE'S  STOMACH. 


An  important  fact  to  know  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the  horse  is  that  its  stomach  is 
quite  small;  that  is,  it  will  hold  about 
two  gallons,  says  the  Live  Stock  World. 
If  the  horse  is  fed  his  grain  first,  then 
hay  and  then  water,  the  grain  will  be 
pushed  out  of  the  stomach  before  it  is 
digested.  The  best  way  is  to  water  first, 
then  feed  some  hay,  and  then  the  grain. 
In  case  the  horse  is  warm  it  would  not  do 
to  give  all  the  water  it  would  take,  but  it 
should  be  given  a  little  even  then.  Dur- 
ing the  warm  weather  it  would  be  well  if 
the  horse  be  watered  in  the  field  at  least 
once  during  the  foreneon  and  In  the  after- 
noon.   A  horse  will  eat  too  much  hay  if 


Slin  PER  ROLL  OF 
1=  108  SQUARE  FT. 

Including  Lapping  for  Joints 
REMARKABLE  QUALITY 


FREE  SAMPLE  OF  THE 


CENTURY  GUARANTEED  READY 

ROOFING  Is  better  than  any  other  kind 

usually  retailed  at  t3  to  $3.50. 
H  will  wear  longer  and  is  cheaper  than 
shingles.  It  is  perfectly  airtight  and  prac- 
tically fireproof.  Can  be  applied  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  ability.  It  is  full  36  inches  wide 
and  fully  guaranteed. 


ROOFING 
N  EARTH 


grade 

£ fire -j 

«SlSTlN<= 

Watep 

^ROOf 


CENTURY  READY 
FELT  ROOFING 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  Is  made  from  selected  long  fiber 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  waterproof  composition, 
making  a  solid,  flexible  fabric,  absolutely  waterproof.  It  will 
outwear  tin,  tar,  gravel,  or  any  other  roofing,  and  costs  less  to 
buy  and  put  on. 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  can  be  put  on  over  shingles,  and 


No. 

Thick- 
ness 

36-Inch  Wide 
Covering 

Square 
Feet  in  Roll 

Price. 
Per  Roll 

Ob  i  OO 
9B  1  02 
9B  1  04 
9B  1  06 
9B  1  08 

K-ply 

1-  ply 

2-  ply 

3-  ply 

4-  ply 

100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 

108 
108 
108 
108 
108 

$I.IO 
1  .35 
1  .65 
2.25 
2.75 

/'  Above  prices  include  headed  galvanized  nails,  cement,  etc. 

FREE  0UR  BIG  B00K  contain3  a  fu"  Iine  of  roofin«-  roof  coating. 
-  "  .  building  paper,  plaster-board,  corrugated  sheet  iron,  etc., 
and  everything  known  as  merchandise,  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
This  book  will  save  you  many  dollars.    SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

HARLOW-BRICCA  CO.,  INC. 

The  Largest  and  Only  Exclusive  Mall  Ordsr  House  In  the  Wesf. 

24-26-28-30  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(Please  mention  this  publication  when  you  write) 


lAHfkANBSCO/tAt,  ',. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELEK'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 
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given  all  at  once.    Feed  a  smaller  amount 
of  hay  at  noon.    In  hot  weather  ii  pays  , 
to  take  at  least  an  hour  ami  a  half  rest  I 
at  noon,  and  oftentimes  even  longer,  and 
then  work  a  little  later  in  the  evening. 


PRESERVING  BUTTER. 


'a  California  lady,  writing  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  gives  the  following  method  of 
preserving  hutter: 

•  I  made  a  brine  of  one-half  pound  of 
salt  to  two  gallons  water,  boiled  it  thor- 
oughly and  skimmed  it  quite  clear.  Then 
when  it  was  cold  I  put  it  into  a  stone 
jar,  sterilized  some  pieces  of  muslin, 
tied  up  the  butter  in  half-pound  pieces 
and  put  it  in  the  brine;  put  a  plate  on 
it  to  keep  it  down  and  put  on  the  lid. 
I  added  more  butter  twice  a  week,  when 
I  churn,  till  I  considered  I  had  enough 
to  last  me  while  the  cow  was  dry.  1  kei  t 
the  jar  in  the  cellar  and  set  it  in  cold 
water  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  possible.  I 
made  my  butter  even  more  carefully  than 
usual  and  worked  it  till  the  brine  ran 
out  as  clear  as  a  crystal. 

"I  say  this  because  I  know  so  many 
amateur  buttermakers  who  do  not  know 
the  importance  of  washing  and  working 
the  buttermilk  out  thoroughly,  and  1 
feel  sure  this  was  more  necessary  than 
usual  with  butter  you  wished  to  keep 
several  months. 

"I  laid  the  butter  down  in  March  and 
April,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  use 
it.  It  is  absolutely  fresh'  butter  and 
tastes  as  sweet  as  if  it  were  just  made. 
It  has  only  just  the  slightest  taste  of 
salt,  which  we  all  like." 


HOW  BALKERS  ARE  MADE. 


If  a  gentle  horse  be  hitched  to  a  tree 
or  other  immovable  object  and  com 
manded  to  pull,  he  will  at  first  pull  all  he 
can;  the  second  time  he  will  not  pull  with 
quite  so  much  confidence  as  at  first;  while 
on  the  third  or  fourth  attempt  he  will 
pull  but  little,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  says 
a  writer  in  an  exchange.  To  whip  and 
.irge  him  to  pull  would  only  start  in  him 
the  habit  of  balking.  If  a  horse  is  over- 
loaded, or  so  exhausted  that  he  cannot 
pull  the  load,  and  in  this  condition  is 
whipped  and  urged  to  go,  he  will  balk; 
or  it'  he  starts  to  quickly  and  is  pulled 
back  violently  and  whipped  till  confused 
and  excited,  the  habit  of  balking  is  be 
gun.  Thus  we  see  that  this  habit  is 
acquired  the  same  as  kicking  and  other 
habits  for  which  there  can  hardly  be  a 
reasonable  excuse. 

There  are  few  men  sufficiently  gifted 
with  the  wisdom  and  patience  to  Judi- 
ciously use  the  whip. 


REDUCING  RICHNESS  IN  CREAM. 

To  the  Editor;  Noticing  the  article 
in  your  issue  of  October  29,  "How  to  Re- 
duce Richness  in  Cream".  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  in  the  following 
formula: 

To  reduce  30'/,.  cream  to  20'/,  with 
milk  testing  V/,  fat. 

Let  A  =  %  of  fat  in  strong  cream 
&  =  </,    "     "  desired  cream 
('=%    "     "  milk  or  skim  milk 
~X  =  amount  of   weak  solution  to 
add  to  100  lbs.  of  strong 

100  A  —  B 

X  = 


B  — C 


E.  G.  Emery, 


Nkw  Zr.M.AM)  has  within  five  years  dou- 
bled its  output  of  dairy  produce.  Experts 
predict  that  the  exports  will  again  be 
doubled  during  the  next  five  years.  There 
are  thousands  of  milking  machines  in 
use.  These  plants  have  solved  the  labor 
problem.  At  a  recent  dairy  show  eleven 
styles  of  machines  were  on  exhibition, 
most  of  them  being  of  New  Zealand  or 
igln. 


The  Automobile  For  The  Farm 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  lately  by  various  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  the  automobile  and  its  uses  on  the  farm. 
All  prosperous  farmers  now-a-davs  are  purchasing  automo- 
biles. When  you  get  ready  to  buy,  we  want  you  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of 


Made  by  the  Oldest  Automobile  Builders  in  this  Country 

We  are  reproducing  below  cut  of  the  Everitt  30  Engine, 
the  mechanism  of  which  has  been  simplified  at  every  possible 
point,  representing  the  most  up-to-date  ideas  of  modern 
motor  construction.  Note  Its  Extreme  Simplicity  and 
how  the  manufacturers  have  combined  and  eliminated  so  as 
to  assure  the  greatest  simplicity  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 
Smooth  Running,  Powerful  and  Dependable.  There  are 
no  complicated  parts  to  it. 


It  Contains 
156 

Fewer  Parts 
Than  Its 
Nearest 
Competitor 


Any  Member 
of  Your 
Family 
Can 
Drive  This 
Car 


ATTENTION,  MR.  FARMER 

We  believe  you  are  inherently  a  practical  man  of  business,  desirous  of  getting  at  the 
heart  of  things.  This  is  the  reason  we  are  bareing  to  you  the  heart  (the  engine)  of  the 
Everitt  30  Car.  The  use  of  horse  sense  in  developing  horsepower  is  shown  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  vital  part  or  heart  (the  engine)  and  should  be  the  first  point  considered 
bv  a  purchaser.  You  have  had  a  prosperous  season,  and  if  not  already,  an  owner,  we  con- 
sider you  as  a  prospective  buyer  and  will  in  future  issues  of  this  paper  tell  you  more  good 
features  of  the  Everitt  and  illustrate  them. 


H.  O.  HARRISON  CO. 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES 

544  Van  Ness  Ave.,    San  Francisco 


SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON  tor  BOOKLET 

lei  us  take  you  through  the  factory  and 
show  you  how  the  EVERITT  is  built 

Name  

Address  

State  


As  A  preventive  of  worms  in  hogs,  the 
following  tonic  is  recommended.  It  can 
be  kept  in  troughs  scattered  over  the 
field,  so  that  all  the  stock  will  get  a 
chance  to  eat.  Bone  meal,  2  bushels; 
|  charcoal,  :'.  bushels:  wood  ashes,  1  bush- 
el; salt,  8  pounds;    air-slaked   lime,  2 


l 


quarts;    copperas,  pounds,  dissolved 

in  warm  water  and  mixed  in  with  the 
other  ingredients.  This  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  weather,  but  the  pigs  should 
be  given  free  access  to  it. 


A  common  remedy  for  worms  in  hogs 
i  lye.  Dissolve  one  teaspoonfnl  in  water. 


this  is  enough  for  three  pigs  weighing  50 
pounds  each.  Fains  should  be  taken  to 
dissolve  the  lye  very  carefully,  and  to 
mix  it  very  uniformly  with  the  feed. 
This  should  be  fed  for  a  couple  of  days 
in  succession,  and  if  fed  every  other 
week  for  a  couple  of  weeks  will  give  re- 
sults. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 

SMALL  FARMING  IN  THE  VAL- 
LEY OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prehk 
By  M.  Russell  James. 


(Continued  from  Page  40 J.) 

ble  deficit  in  the  poultry  association's 
treasury,  and  the  county  supervisors 
added  $150  to  the  guarantee.  Although 
there  were  large  entries  of  birds  by  many 
of  the  old  exhibitors  from  the  coast  and 
other  parts  of  the  State,  this  was  dis- 
tinctively a  San  Joaquin  show.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  greater  variety  in 
the  exhibit  and  the  reappearance  in 
large  numbers  of  several  of  the  beautiful 
breeds  of  fowl  which  have  almost  or  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  coast  shows. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  fine  exhibit  of 
both  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins  and  20 
entries  of  Light  Brahmas,  all  local  birds 
and  bred  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
The  exhibit  of  Blue  Andalusians  was  the 
largest  ever  neld  on  this  coast,  five  noted 
breeders  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
competing.  There  was  a  great  showing 
of  Bantams  of  different  varieties,  with  55 
entries  of  one  variety,  the  Buff  Cochin 
Bantams.  The  string  of  35  great  Bronze 
turkeys  was  a  truly  grand  sight,  while  it 
is  no  misplacement  of  adjectives  to  call 
the  display  of  pheasants  splendid.  Such 
gorgeous  coloring  and  wonderful  feather 
drapery  as  were  displayed  in  the  seven 
varieties  on  exhibition!  This  pheasant 
exhibit  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  ever 
held  in  the  State.  One  of  the  principal 
exhibitors  has  promised  to  write  out,  for 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  his  methods  of 
bleeding  the  beautiful  and  rare  varieties 
of  this  bird,  which  we  hope  to  publish 
later. 

There  were  1200  birds  in  the  show- 
room, with  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  lead- 
ing in  number,  White  Leghorns  second, 
and  White  Orpingtons  third,  with  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  and  Bailed 
Rocks  following  close.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Mottled  Anconas,  White  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas,  Columbian  and  Partridge  Wy- 
andottes  were  out  in  numbers,  and  almost 
without  exception  each  class  was  made  up 
of  grand  birds  which  were  a  credit  to 
their  breeders  and  to  the  show.  There 
were  also  Silkies  with  their  odd  hair-like 
feathering,  and  the  gaudy  peacock  and 
modest  guinea  fowl;  in  fact,  one  great 
charm  of  this  show,  and  a  feature  which 
the  older  shows  might  copy  to  advantage, 
was  the  variety  of  its  poultry  exhibits. 
Another  commendable  feature  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  utility  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. Cash  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  dozen  white  eggs,  ditto  brown  eggs, 
hit  to  duck  eggs;  also  the  dozen  heaviest 
eggs  (single  yolk),  and  the  best  display 
of  not  less  than  six  varieties.  Prizes 
were  also  offered  for  the  best  pair  of 
both  old  and  young  capons. 

The  San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
was  organized  last  March  and  started 
with  124  members.  It  has  done  strenu- 
ous work  for  the  success  of  its  first  ex- 
hibition, but  has  been  fully  rewarded  by 
results  and  is  encouraged  to  -even  greater 
efforts  in  the  future.  It  has  already  in- 
vested $600  in  the  best  up-to-date  cooping 
and  intends  to  build  a  mammoth  pavilion 
in  time  for  its  next  exhibition. 


Show  Notes. 

Our  regular  advertiser.  Ed.  Hart  of 
Clements,  exhibited  a  fine  string  of 
Bronze  turkeys  and  captured  the  blue. 

The  Arenberg  Brooder  Stove  has  suc- 
cessfully solved  the  question  of  brooding 
chicks  upon  a  large  scale  for  O.  B.  Morris 
of  the  Lodi  White  Leghorn  Yards. 

The    Sullivan    Buffs    in    new  golden 


feathers  and  large  numbers  were  at  the 
show.  They  captured  four  blues — all  in 
their  class  but  one  which  went  to  to  the 
pullet  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Jacque  of  Fruitvale. 

The  score  card  was  used  in  judging 
this  show  on  account  of  the  many  ama- 
teurs. It  was  fine  for  the  amateurs  but 
hard  on  the  judges,  who  worked  patiently 
and  strenuously  for  nearly  four  days  that 
all  might  have  an  exact  score  of  their 
birds.  If  any  one  thinks  it  a  small  chore 
to  handle  some  1200  birds  and  hit  off  all 
their  points,  that  one  misses  his  reckon- 
ing. The  exhibitors  were  all  loud  in 
their  praises  of  the  conscientous  work  of 
the  judges,  but  the  judges  say  "never 
again  for  us." 

The  judges  were  Robert  Venn  of  Fresno. 
F.  E.  Mitchell  of  Sacramento  and  A.  H. 
Currier  of  Stony  Point,  with  R.  V.  Moore 
of  Oakland  judging  the  pigeons. 

Mr.  W.  A.  French  of  Stockton  had  many 
entries  of  many  kinds  of  fowl,  and  all  of 
them  high  scoring  birds  which  carried 
off  one  or  more  blue  ribbons  in  each  class. 
He  breeds  Black  and  White  Minorcas, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Buff  Cochins,  Cornish 
Games,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  pea- 
cocks, Pearl  guineas  and  Rouen  ducks. 
Mr.  French  is  one  of  the  successful  farm- 
ers who  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life 
can  afford  to  retire  from  the  strenuous 
work  of  the  farm  and  indulge  in  the 
pastime  of  agriculture,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  learn  that  he  grew  up 
with  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  has 
been  under  its  reliable  teachings  for  forty 
years. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bissell  of  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Livermore,  had  on  exhibition  a  $500 
White  Orpington  cockerel  but  shortly 
from  England,  you  know,  that  was  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  finest  birds  of  his 
class  that  ever  posed  in  a  showroom.  Mr. 
Bissell  indulges  in  the  fancy  and  the 
luxury  of  country  life  as  a  pastime  from 
his  regular  business  in  the  city.  He 
agrees  with  this  writer  that  if  one  has 
money  to  throw  at  birds,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  harmless  way  to  throw  it.  Mrs. 
Bissell,  with  a  wisdom  beyond  her  years, 
remarked  that  she  was  so  delighted  to 
find  that  her  husband  h^d  this  taste,  for 
she  considered  it  the  most  wholesome, 
healthy  and  elevating  and  so  much  better 
than  a  predilection  for  city  clubs  and 
things;  thus  she  had  tried  to  encourage 
it  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  rural 
pastimes,  and  in  so  doing  had  caught  the 
fever  herself  and  was  becoming  one  of 
the  most  rabid  of  fanciers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ingram,  manager  of  the 
California  Orpington  Yards  at  Fruitvale 
and  sole  agent  for  the  noted  breeder  of 
Orpingtons,  W.  M.  Bell  of  England,  had  a 
fine  display  of  White  Orpingtons  that 
captured  all  the  ribbons  in  their  class 
but  one. 

During  the  last  two  days  of  the  poultry 
show  an  Institute  under  the  direction  of 
the  University  of  California  was  held  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms,  which 
are  directly  under  the  showroom.  The 
lectures  were  all  free  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  poultry  raisers  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"Hatching  and  Brooding  of  Chicks," 
H.  A.  George,  Petaluma. 

"Poultry  Parasitology,"  Prof.  W.  B. 
Hermes  of  Stockton  High  School. 

"Poultry  Management,"  S.  D.  Wilkins, 
University  Farm,  Davis. 

•'Poultry  Diseases,"  Dr.  C.  M.  Haring, 
University. 

"Caponizing,"  with  explanations  and 
illustrations,  Jack  Lee,  Petaluma. 

The  pigeons  were  there  in  numbers.  A 
mention  of  them  will  appear  in  our 
column  next  week. 


"They  say  his  wife  makes  $5000  a  year 
with  her  pen." 

"I  didn't  know  she  was  a  writer." 

"She  isn't.  She  has  a  pJg  farm  in 
Iowa." — Record-Herald. 


KttH  KUffiR 

Tool  Cabinets 

A  boxful  of  tools— good  tools— just  the  kind  you  would  select  were 
you  an  expert  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker.  That  s  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinet.  In  fact  these  are  the  only  tool 
cabinets  made  containing  a  complete  set  of  tools  under  one  trade  mark 
and  guarantee,  and  it's  a  real  guarantee — a  fair  and  square  guarantee — 
one  that  refunds  your  money  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 

Every  tool  has  a  place  of  its  own  and  it's  there  for  service.  Whatever 
the  tool— however  hard  the  work— you  won't  be  disappointed. 

Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  made  in  many  different  sizes,  the 
prices  varying  with  the  number  and  kinds  of  tools  selected.  There's  the 
$8.50  size  containing  enough  tools  for  any  ordinary  job,  several  between 
this  and  $50.(10  and  one  at  $125.00,  which  includes  work-bench,  vises,  etc. 
"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  U 
Forgotten.  " — E.  C.  Simmons.       Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  fee 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  yeai 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  junction  of  the  Livermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Koads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
etrgs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
d  rs  for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
o<  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


SUPERIOR 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them 
write  for  information  to 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detail*. 

H.  F.   ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Eges 
$1  per  sitting,  $6  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SALES, 
PETALUMA,  CAL 


SAVINGS  INVESTED  IN  REALITY 

Put  your  money  in  residential  building 
lots.  Be  sure  they  are  in  improved  sec- 
tions. Buy  close  to  a  big  city.  Purchase 
early;  don't  let  others  make  profits  out  of 
you.  The  greatest  fortunes  were  made  by 
realty  investments.  We  will  offer  1000 
choice  building  lots  on  December  1st,  at 
prices  that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits. 
Terms  of  purchase,  $2*5.00  cash,  per  lot, 
balance  in  thirty-six  equal  payments.  No 
interest  or  taxes  during  this  period.  If 
you  die  before  completing  your  payments, 
a  deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Size  of  lots.  25'x  120'  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots.  $75.00  and  upward, 
according  to  location.  By  investing  in 
land  you  own  something  for  your  money. 
Investments  in  stocks  or  savings  accounts 
are  under  the  control  of  others.  We  guar- 
antee you  a  profit  of  at  least  ?5?{  for  the 
first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot,  sub- 
scribers get  first  selections.  The  first  500 
subscribers  will  also  receive  a  credit  of 
10',.;  on  their  purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us 
make  money  for  you  and  protect  your 
savings.  We  want  agents  in  your  locality. 
Write  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
of  your  neighbors.     Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 

Elllcott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  I860. 
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The  Automobile  and 
the  Farmer. 

{Continued  From  Page  40G.) 


great  as  the  cost  of  all  his  horses,  and 
the  service  rendered  has  been  larger.  On 
several  occasions  he  has  hauled  a  wagon- 
load  of  corn  behind  his  machine. 

This  case  illustrates  a  very  common 
service  that  the  automobile  now  renders 
in  those  States  where  land  has  become 
so  valuable  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
new  pieces  save  by  going  away  from 
home.  Thus,  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  for 
example,  many  rich  farmers  own  quarter- 
sections  in  three  or  four  counties.  To 
visit  all  these  with  a  horse  requires 
much  time,  but  with  an  automobile  it 
is  easy  and  quick. 

It  was  in  Barton  county  that  I  struck 
the  real  empire  of  the  rural  motor.  In 
this  prosperous  county  I  found  all  the 
farmers  rolling  in  wealth  and  in  auto- 
mobiles. So  accustomed  have  they  be- 
come to  the  use  of  automobiles  that  many 
keep  runabouts  to  take  them  from  the 
house  to  the  barn.  The  county  seat, 
Great  Bend,  is  alive  with  machines.  On 
September  8  last,  when  the  circus  showed 
there,  by  actual  count  there  were  510 
automobiles  lined  up  against  the  side- 
walk in  six  blocks,  waiting  for  the  pa 
rade.  In  Great  Bend  nearly  every  per- 
son either  has  a  car  or  has  one  some- 
where in  his  family. 

Nobody  walks.  I  counted  a  hundred 
cars  in  the  public  square  one  Saturday 
afternoon.  Later  in  the  day  I  saw  most 
of  these  cars  whizzing  out  to  the  coun- 
try loaded  with  groceries  and  supplies. 

All  through  this  vast  wheat  region  of 
which  Great  Bend  is  the  hub  I  found  this 
significant  happening:  The  farmer  with 
the  automobile  is  the  one  who  not  only- 
gets  the  best  hired  hands  but  keeps  them 
on  his  place.  The  harvest  hand  now 
shies  at  going  out  to  a  farm  in  a  buggy, 
but  he  will  jump  at  the  chance  to  go 
to  one  in  a  motor  car.  Therefore  the 
man  without  a  motor  car  on  his  farm  has 
to  pay  considerably  more  for  his  help, 
for  he  has  to  offer  other  inducements  and 
probably  be  looking  for  new  hands  all 
the  time,  which  is  a  costly  business  when 
the  sun  is  shining  on  thP  harvest  fields. 

The  democracy  of  our  farm  life  has 
not  been  changed  by  the  advent  of  the 
automobile.  The  shrewd  farmer  teaches 
his  hired  man  how  to  run  his  motor  car. 
It  has  two  distinct  values:  First,  it  is 
a  good  human  investment,  for  It  makes 
the  man  want  to  stay  on  the  place;  sec- 
ond, it  increases  his  efficiency.  One  Kan- 
sas farmer  summed  it  up  in  this  way: 
"I  teach  my  hands  how  to  run  the  auto- 
mobile for  the  same  reason  that  I  show 
them  how  to  operate  a  binder.  It  is 
part  of  the  farm  education  now." 

When  the  farmer  goes  out  for  a  little 
ride,  and  there  is  an  extra  seat,  he  takes 
the  hired  man  along.  This  leads  to  an- 
other great  result  that  the  motor  car  is 
working  out  in  all  rural  communities 
where  it  is  used  in  numbers.  It  is  giv- 
ing the  farmer  and  his  family  a  new 
social  life.  All  through  Kansas  I  found 
groups  of  farmers  taking  what  they  call 
"sociability  runs."  This  is  a  trip  of 
from  one  to  four  days  taken  by  a  group 
of  farmers  with  their  families.  They 
ride  all  day  and  spend  the  night  at  a 
small  hotel.  Last  summer  hundreds  of 
farmers  went  in  their  motors  to  Colorado 
Springs  and  other  resorts  in  the  Rockies. 
What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that  the 
old  aloofn  ess  and  isolation  of  the  farmer 
are  passing  away.  He  is  mingling  more 
and  more  with  human  beings.  It  is  mak- 
ing him  a  better  man  and  a  better  citi- 
zen. The  motor  has  brought  about  an 
intimacy  that  several  generations  of  rail- 
roads could  not  achieve. 


Even  the  old  settlers  have  taken  to  the 
automobile.  I  saw  one  of  these  settlers' 
picnics  in  Kansas,  where  graybeards  who 
had  crossed  the  plains  in  schooners  and 
who  had  fought  off  the  Indians  were 
handling  the  wheels  of  touring  cars. 

But  no  experience  is  more  typical  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  farmer  than  that 
of  Thomas  Keddie,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  Sylvia,  Kansas.  He  w,as  born  in  Scot- 
land, but  he  went  to  the  sunflower  land 
many  years  ago.  The  years  have  pros- 
pered him,  so  last  summer  he  decided 
to  get  a  look  at  the  thistle  and  the 
heather.  He  had  his  touring  car  packed 
up  and  shipped  to  Scotland.  He  fol- 
lowed with  his  wife  and  they  made  a 
tour  by  motor  through  the  old  land.  He 
will  tell  you  proudly  that  he  saw  more 
in  the  few  weeks  of  that  trip  from  the 
seat  of  his  machine  than  he  had  seen  in 
all  the  twenty  years  of  his  young  man- 
hood. He  was.  perhaps,  the  first  Kansas 
farmer  to  take  his  car  to  the  other  side 
and  run  it. 

In  the  same  way  the  automobile  is 
keeping  on  the  farms  many  prosperous 
farmers  who  would  have  retired  and  gone 
to  the  city  to  enjoy  its  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences. The  effect  of  this  new  com- 
fort is  that  their  families  remain  on  the 
farm  and  the  rural  population  is  there- 
fore not  lessened. 

The  wholesale  annihilation  of  distance 
by  the  automobile  is  making  a  new  wom- 
an of  the  farmer's  wife,  for  it  emanci- 
pates her  from  the  thraldom  of  country 
life.  For  many  years  the  curse  of  the 
woman  of  our  rural  districts  was  her 
isolation.  She  was  banished  from  the 
charm  of  social  life  and  her  days  were 
endless  rounds  of  monotonous  drudgery. 
More  farm  women  have  become  insane 
than  those  of  any  other  class,  and  this 
insanity  is  traced  directly  to  their  lone- 
liness: but  the  motor  has  banished  all 
this.  Today  you  find  the  farmer's  wife 
spinning  in  her  car  to  the  theater  in 
town,  to  socials  at  her  neighbors'  homes 
and  to  picnics  at  the  camp-grounds.  In 
the  days  of  the  horse  this  would  have 
been  Impossible,  because  the  horses  were 
needed  at  work  on  the  farm. 

The  town  of  Hutchinson  presents  a 
good  illustration  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  way.  Last  winter  the  theaters, 
lectures,  and  entertainments  generally, 
did  almost  twice  as  much  business  as  the 
year  before,  simply  because  scores  of 
farmers  came  to  town  at  night  in  their 
machines  to  attend  them.  This  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  with  horses 
and  teams,  because  in  many  instances  the 
people  came  twenty  miles.  The  Hutchin- 
son hostess  who  is  giving  a  party  now 
thinks  nothing  of  sending  an  invitation 
to  a  farmer's  wife  living  fifteen  miles  out. 
Not  long  ago  a  woman  rode  from  Saint 
John  to  Hutchinson,  over  fifty  miles,  by 
motor  to  attend  an  afternoon  reception 
and  went  back  home  the  same  day.  Such 
is  the  broadening  influence  of  the  auto- 
mobile on  the  social  life  in  the  rural  re- 
gions. 

Closely  allied  with  this  social  work  is 
still  another  kind  of  work  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  accomplishing.  One  of  the  great 
drawbacks  of  farm  life  in  the  past  was 
its  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  good 
education.  One  reason  why  many  farm- 
ers moved  to  the  cities  was  to  give  their 
children  the  benefit  of  education  while 
they  were  growing  up.  By  owning  a 
motor  car  the  farmer  can  remain  at  home 
and  send  his  children  to  a  school  in 
town,  even  though  it  is  thirty  miles  away. 

Factotums  on  Wheels. 

More  important  than  this  is  the  effect 
of  the  wide  rural  use  of  the  automobile 
on  the  union  schools.  Formerly  these 
schools  comprised  a  small  area — not  more 
than  five  miles.  The  courses  were  lim- 
ited and  some  of  them  were  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  mere  graded  schools.   They  were 


supported  by  townships  and  many  of  the 
children  went  in  omnibuses  which  called 
at  the  farms.  They  were  horse-drawn 
and  naturally  could  not  cover  much 
ground.  This  meant  that  the  number  of 
children  served  was  small.  Farmers' 
families  who  lived  too  far  away  some- 
times lost  the  advantages  of  the  school: 
but  now  the  automobile  is  being  used  to 
gather  up  these  school-children,  and  the 
result  is  that  not  only  are  all  the  eligible 
pupils  of  the  communities  brought  to 
school,  but,  through  the  enlargement  of 
the  classes,  the  whole  scope  of  the  schools 
has  been  broadened.  They  have  become 
high  schools  instead  of  ordinary  graded 
schools.  The  farmer  does  not  have  to 
send  his  son  to  a  paid  city  school  and 
thus  keep  him  off  the  farm  during  the 
school  terms.  He  can  send  him  to  the 
union  school  in  the  morning  and  have 
him  on  the  farm  in  the  afternoon,  where 
he  can  enjoy  the  healthful  advantages  of 
this  environment  and  likewise  be  kept 
out  of  mischief. 

Larger  in  value  than  all  this  is  the 
fact  that  by  keeping  him  on  the  farm 
during  these  plastic  years  he  is  imbuing 
him  with  a  love  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
farm  life  that  will  make  him  immune 
against  the  call  of  the  three-dollar  a-week 
job  in  the  town.  Thus  a  new  and  help 
ful  agency  has  been  created  to  keep  the 
boy  on  the  farm,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  automobile  on  the  premises  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  holding  him  there. 

The  motor  on  the  farm  has  many  other 
values  besides  wiping  out  distance  and 
saving  time.  I  could  cite  dozens  of  pic- 
turesque uses.  None  is  more  interesting 
or  practical  than  the  use  of  the  engine 
as  a  power  generator.  In  Kansas  auto- 
mobiles have  been  used  to  run  alfalfa 
stackers;  in  Iowa  they  are  often  hitched 
up  to  cream  separators;  in  Nebraska  they 
are  belted  to  buzzsaws  and  cut  logs.  They 
have  a  dozen  such  uses,  from  corn-cutting 
to  post-hole  digging.  All  through  the 
Middle  West  you  can  see  road  drags 
hitched  behind  automobiles.  In  many 
cases  the  farmer  may  be  doing  an  errand 
or  taking  his  children  or  his  wife  on  an 
onting  while  he  is  Improving  the  high- 
way. Yet  any  one  of  the  cars  doing  such 
a  service  as  has  been  specified  may  have 
been  to  town  with  cream  and  butter  be- 
fore breakfast;  may  have  taken  the  chil- 
dren to  school  afterward,  and  had  sev- 
eral runs  round  the  farm  with  barbed 
wire  or  supplies  of  some  kind.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  motor 
car  for  the  farmer:  it  does  not  get  tired 
and  need  rest  like  a  horse.  It  is  on  the 
job  day  and  night.  All  it  needs  to  achieve 
this  is  a  little  care  and  plenty  of  oil  and 
gasoline. 

Nothing  daunts  the  farmer  in  the  way 
of  freight  for  his  automobile.  A  farmer 
in  Iowa  wanted  to  get  four  hogs  to  the 
train  in  a  hurry.  It  was  impossible  to 
take  them  by  wagon,  so  he  yanked  off  the 
tonneau  of  his  car,  rigged  up  a  crate, 
put  in  the  porkers  and  shortly  got  them 
to  town.  A  neighbor  was  determined  not 
to  be  outdone.  One  of  his  mares  foaled 
a  colt  and  then  died.  It  was  important 
to  get  the  colt  to  a  neighbor's;  so  he  put 
the  little  horse  in  the  back  of  his  car 
and  raced  over.  The  life  of  the  colt  was 
saved. 

Thousands  of  farmers  use  their  auto- 
mobiles for  milk  and  butter  delivery. 
They  can  take  in  their  stuff  before  break- 
fast and  not  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  car  for  the  farm  or  other  work  dur- 
ing the  day. 

A  farmer  in  Kearny  county,  Kansas, 
got  a  telephone  call  one  night  from  a 
neighbor  who  said  that  his  wife  was 
very  ill  and  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital. 
The  nearest  one  was  twenty-four  miles 
away.  In  two  hours  from  the  time  he 
got  the  call  the  woman  was  on  the  ope 
rating  table  in  the  hospital.    This  trip 


was  accomplished  in  the  rain,  too. 

Down  in  what  is  known  as  the  "short- 
grass  region"  of  Kansas,  where  towns 
are  few  and  far  between  and  railroad  i 
stations  are  scarcer,  the  farmers  main- 
tain what  they  call  an  automobile  street- 
car service.  They  arrange  to  take  peo- 
ple to  railway  stations  which  may  be  sev- 
enty miles  away.  They  haul  their  mail 
and  get  their  supplies  in  the  same  way^ 
Formerly  this  trip  consumed  more  than 
a  day;  now,  if  the  start  is  made  early  in 
the  morning,  it  is  maue  in  less  than  half  ! 
a  day. 

Quicker  Rural  Free  Delivery. 

Few  agencies  have  been  of  larger  con- 
structive help  to  the  farmer  than  the 
rural  free  delivery,  and  when  you  expe- 
dite this  agency  you  perform  a  real  ser- 
vice. To  no  single  class,  perhaps,  out- 
side the  farmers,  has  the  automobile 
brought  more  benefit  than  to  the  rural 
mail  carrier.  A  few  years  ago  you  could 
find  him  plodding  down  the  road  behind 
a  horse;  now  you  see  him  whizzing  along 
in  an  automobile.  His  usefulness  has 
been  quadrupled. 

The  case  of  a  carrier  who  goes  out  of 
Hutchinson  is  typical.  His  route  is 
twenty-nine  and  a  quarter  miles  long 
and  he  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  stops. 
Altogether  he  serves  five  hundred  people. 
With  a  horse  it  took  him  eight  hours  to 
make  his  round  and  he  had  to  buy  his 
dinner  on  the  way.  He  started  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  got  home  late 
in  the  afternoon.  His  day  was  gone. 
He  began  to  use  an  automobile,  and  now 
he  covers  his  route,  including  every  stop, 
in  three  hours,  and  is  back  home  in  time 
to  eat  dinner  with  his  family. 

There  are  two  big  results  in  this  swifter 
service.  One  is  that  it  gives  the  farmer 
his  newspaper  with  the  market  reports 
hours  earlier  than  before.  This  enables 
him  to  realize  quicker  on  any  change  in 
the  price  of  stock  or  grain.  If  he  has 
a  bunch  of  steers  to  sell  he  can  close  a 
deal  at  once  by  telephone.  If  he  does 
not  get  his  paper  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon he  must  wait  until  the  next  day, 
when  the  price  may  have  declined.  The 
second  result  of  this  motor  service  is  that 
it  gives  the  carrier  the  whole  afternoon 
for  himself  in  which  to  increase  his  earn- 
ing power.  The  Hutchinson  carrier,  for 
example,  adds  to  his  income  by  using  his 
automobile  for  delivering  packages,  and 
sometimes  for  hauling  passengers.  He 
has  found  that  keeping  his  automobile 
costs  him  less  so  far  than  keeping  his 
two  horses.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  in- 
vestment in  the  car,  but  the  extra  money 
that  he  makes  in  the  afternoons  will  en- 
able him  to  pay  for  the  machine  in  less 
than  two  years. 

I  could  cite  a  good  many  instances  of 
how  rural  carriers  have  increased  their 
efficiency  and  their  service  with  motors. 
A  carrier  in  Colon.  Nebraska,  has  used 
a  runabout  for  a  year  on  a  24  mile  route 
full  of  hills.  His  expenses  for  operation 
have  averaged  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week. 
When  he  made  the  route  with  horses  it 
cost  him  an  average  of  five  dollars  a  week 
for  feed  and  supplies.  A  carrier  in 
Honey  Creek,  Iowa,  has  reported  that 
on  a  25-mile  route,  which  has  twenty-five 
small  hills  on  it,  his  operating  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tires,  have  averaged  scarcely 
25  cents  a  day,  while  with  two  horses  that 
he  formerly  used  the  daily  expenses  were 
four  times  that  much.  Every  rural  car-  ^ 
rier  who  uses  a  motor  car  gets  his  after- 
noons to  himself  and  he  employs  the  carl 
to  increase  his  income. 

But  of  all  the  new  and  picturesque  uses 
of  the  automobile  in  connection  with  the  { 
farmer  that  I  found  in  the  Middle  West  I 
the  most  unusual  was  discovered  in  Reno 
county,  Kansas.  Here  lives  a  circuit  rider  | 
who  uses  an  automobile  on  his  circuit.  I 
He  is  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Stevens,  and  he  has  I 
demonstrated  that  gasoline  is  about  as  j 
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good  a  motive  power  as  you  can  find  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Stevens  rides  out  of  Hutchinson. 
When  he  first  came  to  Kansas,  a  few 
years  ago,  his  circuit  embraced  eight 
miles  and  he  used  a  horse  to  get  around; 
but  he  was  progressive  and  he  wanted 
to  enlarge  the  vineyard.  He  looked 
around  to  find  the  best  way.  He  saw 
many  of  the  farmers  coming  to  the  little 
white  meeting-house  in  automobiles.  "I'll 
have  to  keep  pace  with  them,"  said  the 
minister;  so  he  got  a  machine.  He  had 
saved  some  money  and  he  was  thrifty. 
The  results  are  many  and  beneficial.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  been  able  to  extend 
his  circuit  so  that  it  is  now  sixteen  miles 
around.  Instead  of  being  able  to  hold 
only  one  full  church  service  on  Sunday 
he  now  holds  services  and  conducts  Sun- 
day school  at  three  churches  on  the  Sab- 
bath. His  churches  are  in  three  different 
towns;  the  first  two  alternate  for  the  Sun- 
day morning  service.  Every  Sunday  Mr. 
Stevens  covers  thirty-five  or  forty  miles 
in  his  car.  He  can  rush  to  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  and  hurry  to  the  house  of 
affliction;  he  has  coneveyed  the  sick  to 
hospitals,  and  he  takes  out  for  fresh-air 
trips  the  old  and  the  weak  who  other- 
wise might  be  prisoners  in  a  lonely  farm- 
house all  the  year  round.  This  is  only 
a  part  of  the  good  work  that  this  auto- 
mobile achieves. 

The  Motor  and  the  Church. 

The  motor  car  has  proved  a  big  factor 
in  bringing  the  farmer  to  church.  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  has  been  a  student  of  agri- 
culture, runs  his  machine  into  the  fields 
and  talks  crops  to  the  farmer.  At  the 
same  time  he  interests  him  in  the  church. 
Before  the  automobile  came  the  farmer 
had  a  good  excuse  for  not  attending  wor- 
ship, because  he  always  could  say,  "My 
horses  are  tired  on  Sunday."  The  auto- 
mobile does  not  get  tired  and  the  farmer 
has  lost  one  of  his  excuses  for  staiyng 
at  home. 

"I  can  trace  a  large  part  of  the  new 
membership  in  our  churches  directly  to 
the  automobile,"  said  Mr.  Stevens.  "It 
gives  the  farmer  a  pleasant  spin  on  Sun- 
day; it  enables  him  to  meet  his  neigh- 
bors, and  all  the  while  he  can  feel  sure 
that  his  horses,  which  have  worked  faith- 
fully in  the  fields  all  week,  are  getting  a 
good  rest  and  grazing." 

The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
car  is  an  interesting  item.  Between  Feb- 
ruary 12  and  September  25  of  this  year 
he  covered  5900  miles.  The  total  cost  of 
operating  the  car  was  $67.28,  which  in- 
cluded 252  gallons  of  gasoline,  21  gallons 
cf  cylinder  oil,  and  four  spark  plugs. 

Mr.  Stevens'  circuit  is  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  motor  country.  Out  of  a  congre- 
gation of  about  one  hundred  in  one  town 
practically  half  come  to  church  in  auto- 
mobiles. Any  fine  Sunday  you  can  see 
thirty  cars  parked  in  the  little  green 
churchyard  where  formerly  the  old  fam- 
ily horses  browsed  on  the  turf. 

Everywhere  the  automobile  is  helping 
to  bring  the  farmer  and  his  family  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  church.  Near 
Clinton,  Illinois,  a  farmer,  who  is  very 
religious,  bought  a  touring  car  so  that  he 
could  take  the  children  of  his  neighbor- 
hood to  his  Sunday-school.  He  has  been 
able  to  carry  fifteen  at  a  time.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  has  the  biggest  class  in 
the  county. 

But  more  imposing,  perhaps,  than  all 
of  these  usages  is  still  another,  one  that 
really  affects  all  the  people  in  some  way. 
It  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  farm  owner- 
ship of  automobiles  on  good  roads.  This 
touches  one  of  the  largest  agencies  for 
human  progress,  for  without  adequate 
highways  no  nation  can  advance.  In 
every  rural  region  where  the  farmers  use 
automobiles  extensively  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  roads,    The  "river-to-river"  road 


in  Iowa,  for  example,  would  never  have 
existed  save  for  the  efforts  of  the  farm- 
ers who  have  cars.  Direct  roads  across 
other  States  have  been  made  possible  in 
the  same  way.  The  renewal  of  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail  from  Kansas  to  the  Great 
Divide  was  instigated  by  farmers  who 
wanted  a  fine  highway  for  their  summer 
vacations  awheel,  and  so  on.  To  quote 
one  eminent  Kansan:  "The  increasing 
use  of  the  automobile  by  the  farmer  has 
done  more  for  good  roads  in  half  a  dec- 
ade than  fifty  years  of  oratory  and  reso- 
lutions accomplished." 

The  combination  of  the  automobile  and 
the  good  road  means  not  merely  safer  and 
more  comfortable  transportation  for  the 
farmer  and  his  family  and  his  help;  it 
means  closer  proximity  of  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  Right  here  is  where 
the  big  lesson  comes  in,  for  it  affects 
that  bugbear  of  the  nation  and  that  night- 
mare of  the  householder,  our  old  friend, 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  existence  summed  up 
seems  to  be  that  our  population  has  be- 
come too  remote  from  the  sources  of  food 
supply  and  that  transportation  facilities 
are  not  ample;  or,  as  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
has  put  it,  "an  enlarged  city  life  and  a 
neglected  country  life." 

Certain  facts,  assembled  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Grange,  bear  out 
this  statement.  In  1804  four  per  cent  of 
our  people  lived  in  the  cities;  now  more 
than  forty  per  cent  dwell  there.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  there  were  ninety-six  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  to  support  four  non- 
cultivators;  today  only  thirty  out  of  every 
one  hundred  persons  are  agricultural 
producers  in  quantity.  Of  course,  the 
wonderful  improvements  in  farm  machin- 
ery  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
farm  worker  and  scientific  methods  of 
farming  have  enlarged  the  output;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  great  mass  of  city 
dwellers — the  vast  horde  to  be  fed — has 
increased  and  the  number  of  farm  work- 
ers has  not  grown  in  proportion.  All 
this  means  the  transporting  of  more  food- 
stuffs. With  horses  as  the  only  hauling 
power  the  farmer  has  found  the  opera- 
tion costly  in  time  and  money:  first,  be- 
cause of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads; 
second,  because  of  the  natural  limitation 
of  the  horse's  efficiency.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  length  of  the  road-haul 
of  agricultural  produce  under  the  present 
system  of  rural  transportation  is  ten 
miles  and  that  the  cost  is  25  cents  a  ton- 
mile.  Under  ideal  road  and  horse-hauling 
conditions  this  has  been  reduced  to  10 
cents;  but  with  an  automobile  truck  or 
even  a  converted  automobile  the  cost  is 
only  o  cents  a  mile.  Many  farmers  in 
the  Middle  West  have  demonstrated  this 
fact.  The  total  agricultural  tonnage  of 
this  kind  each  year  is  said  to  be  about 
two  hundred  million  tons.  If  this  could 
be  transported  by  automobile  on  good 
roads  it  has  been  figured  out  that  the 
saving  would  not  be  less  than  $400,000,000. 

A  New  Foreign  Wrinkle. 

Hauling  agricultural  products  by  motor 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
co-operation  for  the  farmer,  which  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  the  middle- 
man and  a  cheaper  delivery  of  the  prod- 
ucts to  the  market  and  the  consumer.  An 
interesting  precedent  has  been  established 
in  England  and  in  France.  Take  one  of 
the  districts  around  London.  Every  little 
truck  farmer  has  a  car  that  he  fills  with 
produce  at  night.  Before  dawn  the  cars 
are  all  assembled,  hitched  together  and 
the  motor  train  proceeds  to  the  metrop- 
olis, where  the  cars  are  dropped  off  at 
the  markets.  In  the  afternoon  the  train 
returns  with  supplies  for  the  farmer.  The 
cost  of  hauling  has  been  reduced  by  this 
process  to  4  cents  a  mile;  the  middleman 
has  been  wiped  out  in  many  cases,  and 
the  profit  to  the  producer  has  been  cor- 
respondingly   increased.     Likewise  the 


consumer  has  enjoyed  a  reduction  in 
price.  Thus  there  is  benefit  all  round. 
Another  result  is  that  the  truck  farmer 
has  been  able  to  keep  his  horse  at  home 
all  day  at  work  in  the  field. 

Along  with  developing  good  roads  the 
farm  automobile  is  increasing  the  agri- 
cultural acreage.  In  the  United  States 
today  there  are  approximately  half  a  bil- 
lion acres  of  good  land  lying  idle  simply 
because  of  inaccessibility.  The  motor  car 
has  already  begun  to  destroy  this  isola- 
tion and  bring  the  land  within  the  radius 
of  the  worker,  the  market,  and  the  road. 

Yet,  despite  the  great  and  increasing 
aid  that  the  automobile  has  brought  to 
the  farmer,  his  right  to  own  one  has  been 
questioned  in  certain  quarters.  Instigated 
by  the  speculative  banks  of  Wall  Street 
that  have  thrived  on  Stock  Exchange 
loans,  the  impression  became  widespread 
that  the  Western  farmer  was  mortgaging 
his  soul  and  his  land  to  buy  automobiles; 
that  the  motor  car,  together  with  land 
speculation,  was  heading  him  straight  for 
the  poorhouse. 

Wherever  I  went  in  the  Middle  West  I 
talked  to  bankers  on  this  mortgage  sub- 
ject. In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  I 
could  find  but  one  mortgage  on  an  auto- 
mobile and  that  was  made  by  a  farmer 
who  was  amply  able  to  pay  for  the  car. 
He  had  wheat  in  his  bin  and  he  wanted 
to  keep  it  there  until  the  price  went  up. 
He  really  made  money  by  holding  his 
grain  and  paying  the  small  interest  on 
the  money  borrowed.  Nowhere  could  I 
find  any  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  had  made  any  sacrifices  to  buy  a 
car.  In  practically  every  case  he  had 
bought  for  cash. 

The  case  of  the  largest  loan  and  mort- 
gage company  in  Topeka  will  illustrate. 
During  the  past  ten  months  this  com- 
pany loaned  $1,000,000  and  most  of  it 
went  to  farmers.  There  were  over  four 
hundred  items.  Every  borrower  was 
asked  to  state  whether  he  owned  an  au- 
tomobile. In  exactly  three  cases  the  bor- 
rowers had  cars.  One  was  a  garage  owner 
who  wanted  to  build  an  addition  to  his 
shop;  the  second  was  a  farmer  who  had 
a  good  chance  to  buy  a  quarter-section 
of  land  that  he  had  long  coveted,  and  the 
third  was  a  prosperous  lumberman.  The 
farmers  who  had  borrowed  from  this 
company  were  using  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  to  acquire  good  land  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  One  moral  of  the  example 
furnished  by  the  Topeka  company  was 
that  the  automobile  owner  was  not  a 
borrower. 

Motors  and  Mortgages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  deposits 
in  the  Middle  West  are  increasing.  In 
the  little  town  of  Great  Bend,  which,  as 
you  have  seen,  is  the  very  center  of  wide 
ownership  of  automobiles  by  the  farmer, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  fifteen  per 
cent  in  deposits.  The  same  is  true  all 
over  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Here  is  another  angle  of  the  mortgage 
question:  One  of  the  largest  consolida 
tions  of  motor  companies  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  24,000  bankers  asking  if 
the  people  were  mortgaging  their  homes 
or  lands  to  buy  automobiles.  The  num- 
ber of  replies  received  up  to  the  time 
this  article  was  written  was  5280.  The 
number  of  machines  reported  in  these 
answers  was  198,216.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple who  had  placed  mortgages  to  buy  cars 
was  1254,  or  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
In  practically  every  instance  the  person 
who  did  the  mortgaging  lived  in  the  cty. 
Most  of  them  were  physicians  and  mer- 
chants, who  regarded  the  motor  car  as 
a  good  investment  and  who  were  using 
it  in  business. 

The  reason  why  buying  of  automobiles 
by  the  farmer  is  felt  in  the  East  and 
causes  distress  there  is  quite  simple.  The 
farmer  is  the  biggest  depositor  in  many 
country  banks,  These  banks  in  turn  send 


their  surplus  on  to  the  Eastern  centers, 
notably  New  York.  When  the  farmers 
draw  out  cash  to  buy  machines  it  causes 
a  shrinkage  in  the  country  bank's  sur- 
plus and  it  must  call  in  its  money  from 
New  York.  This  in  turn  cuts  down  the 
amount  available  for  loans  to  stock  spec- 
ulators in  Wall  Street. 

One  wise  Kansas  farmer  sized  up  the 
whole  situation  for  me  in  this  pictur- 
esque fashion:  "No  wonder  those  benev- 
olent Wall  Street  fellows  are  disturbed 
over  our  buying  automobiles.  We  are 
keeping  out  of  the  stock  market.  But 
they  would  not  be  so  fearful  of  our  al- 
leged extravagance  if  we  were  answering 
the  circulars  about  mining  and  watered 
stock.  We  are  using  our  money  to  buy 
something  that  will  help  us  to  earn  more 
money  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  and 
our  families  some  pleasure." 

Any  careful  investigation  will  show 
that  the  farmer  in  the  main  is  much  bet- 
ter able  to  own  and  keep  an  automobile 
than  the  average  city  man.  He  has  no 
expense  for  garage  rent;  he  does  not  need 
a  chauffeur.  I  found  only  one  farmer 
who  had  one;  he  is  a  good  mechanic  and 
he  takes  excellent  care  of  his  car.  Many 
farmers  have  found  the  upkeep  of  the 
car  less  than  that  of  a  pair  of  big  horses. 
A  farmer  at  Rossville,  Kansas,  has  fig- 
ured out  that  where  his  teams  cost  him 
$160  a  year  his  automobile  has  cost  him 
only  $144.50,  and  has  done  more  work. 
Of  course,  the  cost  of  running  the  car 
depends  upon  roads  and  usage.  Some 
Kansas  farmers  have  gotten  fourteen 
miles  out  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  No- 
wnere  did  I  find  a  farmer  who  thought 
that  the  upkeep  of  his  machine  was  ex- 
cessive. 

This  naturally  brings  up  the  question, 
What  kind  of  an  automobile  buyer  is 
the  farmer?  In  the  answer  lies  a  help- 
ful lesson  for  any  purchaser.  There  was 
a  time  in  the  early  days  of  the  motor  car 
when  the  farmer  was  not  so  good  a  buyer 
as  he  is  today.  This  type  is  represented 
by  a  story  told  by  a  Kansas  City  motor 
salesman.  An  old  farmer  came  to  town 
with  a  roll  of  bills  in  his  pocket  prepared 
to  buy  an  automobile.  He  hunted  up 
this  particular  salesman  who  had  come 
from  his  town.  He  looked  over  a  run- 
about that  cost  a  little  over  $500.  Cock- 
ing his  eye  critically  he  asked: 

"Are  those  fenders  good?" 

"The  best  in  the  world,"  answered  the 
salesman  as  he  jumped  up  and  down  on 
them  to  try  their  strength. 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  the  farmer,  handing 
over  a  bunch  of  greenbacks.  Then  he 
asked:    "Will  it  run?" 

That  kind  of  farmer  buyer  has  long 
since  passed.  In  his  stead  is  the  shrewd, 
discriminating,  cautious  purchaser,  who 
knows  just  what  he  wants  and  who  gen- 
erally gets  it.  He  has  studied  a  dozen 
catalogues;  in  some  cases  he  has  visited 
the  factory.  He  does  not  buy  on  im- 
pulse. He  takes  his  whole  family  into 
the  buying  council,  and  he  is  careful  to 
give  the  machine  a  good  test  before  he 
pays  for  it. »  In  short,  he  regards  the  car 
as  an  investment  that  must  yield  him 
something  in  return. 

Though  the  automobile  has  made  cer- 
tain and  definite  progress  as  an  aid  to 
farming,  the  fact  remains  that  only  the 
frontiers  of  its  usefulness  have  been 
crossed.  There  are  about  six  million  two 
hundred  thousand  farms  in  the  United 
States,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation. About  half  of  these  farms  are 
owned  by  the  operators.  Yet  only  eighty- 
five  thousand  automobiles  have  been  sold 
to  farmers;  so  only  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  farm  owners  have  them. 

What  will  be  the  result  when  the  great 
majority  of  our  farms  have  automobiles 
galvanizing  the  life  and  activities  of  fifty 
millions  of  people?  It  will  mean  a  dawn- 
ign  era  of  larger  agricultural  efficiency; 
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of  higher  spiritual,  social  and  educational 
uplift  for  the  rural  worker;  of  wider 
prosperity,  generally,  for  all  the  people 
will  share  in  the  benefits.  Meanwhile, 
the  honk  of  the  horn  on  the  farmer's  mo- 
tor car  proclaims  his  emancipation  from 
isolation  and  from  rusticity.  Together 
with  the  rural  free  delivery  and  the  long 
distance  telephone,  the  automobile  is 
working  out  a  new  life  and  a  greater  use 
fulness  for  our  most  numerous  worker. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Think  It  Over. 


At  your  glad  Thanksgiving  dinner 

With  your  loved  ones  at  your  side. 
Won't  your  feast  seem  all  the  sweeter 

If  your  bounty  has  supplied 
The  good  means  to  help  some  brother. 

Not  so  fortunate  as  you. 
So  that  he,  at  this  blest  season, 

Can  have  joy  and  turkey,  too? 

Don't  you  fear  if  you  and  your  folks 

"Gobble"  all  your  gobbler  down 
Without  sliming  with  the  orphans 

At  the  other  end  of  town 
It  would  rob  your  heart  of  gladness, 

Steal  the  warm  light  from  your  eye 
When  you  thought  they  had  no  turkey 

Nor  a  taste  of  pumpkin  pie? 

What's  the  meaning  of  "Thanksgiving"? 

When  its  bounty  comes  to  swell 
Each  glad  heart  it  stirs  and  touches. 

Let  it  touch  the  purse  as  well. 
Mid  our  blessings,  let's  remember. 

If  we'd  hold  its  meaning  true, 
That  our  "Thanks"  are  cold  and  empty 

It  there  is  not  "giving",  too. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


Thanksgiving  Day. 


The  reason  for  having  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  all  is  to  bring  people  together 
to  be  cheerful,  happy,  and  thankful  for 
the  past  blessings  they  have  enjoyed  as 
individuals,  as  families,  and  as  a  nation; 
therefore,  the  dinner  itself  should  not  be 
the  main  reason  for  these  gatherings.  Yet 
it  is  perfectly  natural,  when  all  of  the 
family  connections  are  coming  for  the 
day,  to  spread  before  them  a  feast  fit  for 
a  king,  to  give  them  the  best  that  we 
have  in  the  storehouse. 

While  America  claims  Thanksgiving  as 
a  national  holiday,  other  countries  also 
observe  the  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  har 
vest  blessings.  Among  the  Jews  this  feast 
has  been  observed  as  far  back  as  in  the 
day  of  Moses.  The  .lews  in  Jerusalem 
today  have  a  religious  service  for  seven 
days  during  their  Thanksgiving.  It  is  a 
time  of  much  merrymaking,  a  time  when 
all  absent  members  endeavor  to  rejoin 
the  family  circle,  and  during  this  time 
all  business  is  suspended. 

At  this  time  of  year,  ever  since  the  first 
presidential  Thanksgiving-day  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Washington  in  1789, 
we  believe  the  average  good  American 
breathes  a  breath  of  Thankfulness  on  this 
eventful  day,  for  many  reasons. 

i>K(  ORATIONS    FOR   THE  TABLE. 

Though  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  usu- 
ally an  informal  one,  there  should  be  as 
much  thought  about  the  decorations  for 
the  table  on  that  day  as  on  a  more  spe- 
cial occasion. 

A  hostess  should  remember  among  the 
many  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
her  dinner  guests,  that  low  decorations 
for  the  center  of  her  table  are  in  better 
taste  than  high  pyramids  of  flowers 
around  which  a  guest  must  crane  his  neck 
in  order  to  see  on  the  other  side.  Be 
careful  to  build  the  centerpiece  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  table.  Do  not 
cover  up  too  much  of  the  snowy  linen. 


for  to  the  guest  nothing  is  half  so  pretty 
as  snowy  linen,  sparkling  glass  and  silver. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  a  great  favorite 
on  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table;  a 
pretty  effect  can  be  had  by  combining  the 
feathery  white  and  yellow  ones. 

SldOESTIONS   FOR  THE  DINNER. 

Now.  no  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  will 
think  they  know  exactly  how  to  prepare 
a  turkey  for  roasting,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  our  young  beginners  perhaps  a  few 
hints  may  be  helpful.  A  dry-picked  tur- 
key will  be  found  to  have  a  better  flavor 
than  a  scalded  one.  Although,  if  the 
turkey  is  a  veteran,  it  would  be  hard  to 
pick  unless  it  was  scalded. 

Few  cooks  thoroughly  wash  a  fowl  after 
the  feathers  are  off.  This  should  be  done 
with  a  brush  and  warm  water.  Scrape 
and  wash  in  cold  water. 

Nearly  every  cook  will  bake  a  turkey 
with  the  back  to  the  pan.  If  the  breast 
is  turned  to  the  pan  it  will  be  sweet  and 
juicy  and  not  dry  as  when  baked  the  old 
way.  After  it  is  done,  brown  the  breast, 
if  you  wish,  by  removing  the  roaster 
cover. 

OYSTER  STEW. 

A  good  substitute  for  oysters  in  the 
stew  is  the  oyster  plant,  which  can  be 
made  to  take  the  plate  of  the  oyster 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  had  or  the 
price  is  prohibitive.  The  oyster  plant  is 
now  on  the  market  and  should  be  pre- 
pared the  same  as  any  vegetable — pared, 
cut  in  small  pieces,  and  cooked  in  boiling 
water.  When  tender  cover  well  with  milk, 
season  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Serve  the  liquid  only.  About  six  plants 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  soup  for  a  Fam- 
ily of  four. 

WAI.iiorf  SALAD. 

For  family  of  four,  take  three  good- 
sized  apples,  pare,  and  chop  tolerably  fine, 
add  bunch  of  celery  cut  fine;  take  cupful 
of  English  walnut  meats  cut  in  small 
pieces;  mix  them  all  together  and  add 
good  salad  dressing.  Serve  on  lettuce 
leaves.  In  the  preparation  of  a  big  din 
ner  the  greatest  objection  to  this  salad 
is  that  it  must  be  made  just  before  serv- 
ing as  the  apples  discolor  very  quickly. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY. 

Cook  your  cranberries  till  they  pop 
open,  then  put  through  a  colander  to  re- 
move skins.  Add  cup  for  cup  of  sugar, 
boil  a  few  moments.  This  will  make  firm 
jelly  and  can  be  turned  out  on  plate 
when  cold. 

\     A  COOl)  SQI  ASH  IME. 

Boil  and  sift  a  good,  dry  squash  (  Hub- 
bard preferred),  thin  it  with  boiling  milk 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  milk  porridge. 
To  every  quart  of  this  add  three  eggs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter,  nutmeg 
or  ginger  if  you  prefer,  and  make  quite 
sweet  with  sugar.  Bake  in  deep  plate 
with  under  crust. 

PLUM  PUDDING. 

One  pound  flour,  half  pound  stoned 
raisins,  half  pound  suet,  half  spoonful  of 
salt,  sugar  and  spice,  and  other  fruits  as 
desired.  Add  milk  to  make  rather  stiff 
paste.  Boil  for  four  hours.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  is  to  tie  up  in  a  floured 
cloth  and  boil.  A  better  way  is  to  put 
it  into  empty  tin  cans  that  you  can  close 
up  tight  with  lids,  and  boil.  There  is 
less  danger  of  being  soggy.  Put  nails 
in  bottom  of  boiling  vessel  to  prevent  the 
cans  from  touching  and  burning  pudding. 

FOR  A  SAt  l'K, 

Take  two  cups  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
butter,  tablespoonful  of  flour;  cream  to- 
gether until  smooth.  Add  boiling  water 
and  boil  until  clear,  then  add  desired 
flavor. 

NOVEL  FRl'IT-niSII. 

Take  large  pumpkin,  cut  in  half  length 
wise,  hollow  out,  serrate  edges,  and  pile 
high  with  fruit. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  18,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  firm  and  prices  show  an  up- 
ward tendency. 

California  Club   $1.40  @1.47lj 

Sonora    1.62 '..,@  1.70 

White  Australian    1.45  ~@1.47'.j 

Northern  Club    1.40  @1.47'L. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.50  @1.60 

Russian  Red    1.40  @1.45 

Turkey  Red    1.47 1  •_. @  1.52 1 -_. 

BARLEY. 

This  market  is  stronger  and  feed  bar- 
ley is  selling  especially  strong. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.00  @1.07 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.00  @T.04 

Common  Feed    95  @1.00 

Chevalier    1.35  @1.40 

OATS. 

Red  and  white  oats  are  steady,  while 
the  others  are  very  dull. 

Red  Feed   $1.20  @1.25 

Red  Seed    1.27 '^.@l. 36 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.57'i. 

Black    1.30  @1.45 

CORN. 

The  arrivals  of  Eastern  corn  have  been 
especially  large,  and  the  market  is  weak 
in  consequence.  The  production  of  Egyp- 
tian corn  is  much  larger  than  was  es- 
timated earlier  in  the  season,  and  the 
total  output  will  be  about  the  average. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.37>i@1.45 

Eastern   White    1.40  @1.47':. 

Egyptian  White    1.42'.@1.45 

Brown    1.35  @1.42'L. 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  market. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

White  are  in  fairly  good  demand,  while 
colored  beans  are  declining. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.25  #4.50 

Blackeyes    5.00  #5.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  @3.85 

Garvanzos    2.50  @2.75 

Horse  Beans    1.75  @2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00  @3.25 

Large  Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Limas   4.25  @4.35 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    3.85  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys    4.50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  selling  for  15  cents  per 
lb.  in  Kings  county  and  the  crop  is  light 
in  that  section. 

Alfalfa    19@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   iy>c 

Canary    3M;@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5Vic 

Hemp    3    @  3>/.c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Vellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75@  3.25 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  fairly  strong,  but  nothing  to 
boast  of. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4. B0  @4.80 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  still  continues  weak 
under  heavy  arrivals.  There  seems  to 
be  very  little  alfalfa  at  country  points. 
As  a  result,  it  should  go  up  in  price 
very  soon.  The  San  Francisco  Hay  As- 
sociation issued  a  report  which  shows 
that  there  are  280,170  tons  of  hay  on 
hand,  available  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  Last  year  there  were  only  258,- 
570  tons  on  hand.  Many  of  the  growers 
over  the  State  are  holding  on  to  their 
hay.  as  they  think  this  is  going  to  be 
a  dry  year  and  hay  will  go  up  in  price. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  C.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

This    market   still    continues  strong, 


with  prices  showing  no  tendency  to  weak- 
en. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1 9.00ft  20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.nn@3l.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50  I 

Cracked  Corn    36.00@37.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50ft23.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00  < 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c  ) 

Shorts    30.00@32.50  ' 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  arrivals  of  vegetables  are  daily  de- 
creasing, but  so  far  they  have  met  all 
requirements.  A  large  arrival  of  toma- 
toes has  broken  down  this  market  and 
they  are  being  sold  at  the  canneries  for 
as  low  as  20  cents.  Peas,  beans,  and 
onions  are  arriving  in  fairly  good  shape, 
but  show  no  change. 

Onions:    New  Yellow,  sack..       90ft  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3<ff  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65ft1  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25ft  50c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   40ft'  65c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60@  75c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box  .  .  .    1.00@  1.60 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Cabbage    60  ft'  70c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   30@  55c 

Carrots    65@  75c 

Okra,  per  box   50@  75c 

POTATOES. 
Potatoes  are  very  firm,  especially  river 

whites,  which  have  gone  up  a  few  points 
since  last  reported. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$  1.50ft  1.70 

River  Whites,  per  box   90@  1.10  ! 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75®  2.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40@  1.45 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  still 
keep  up  and  there  has  been  more  domes- 
tic stock  coming  into  the  market  than 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  demand  at  pres- 
ent is  for  large  fat  hens,  large  full-grown 
roosters,  good-sized  broilers,  ducks,  geese, 
and  fat  squabs.  The  turkey  market  is  in 
good  shape,  especially  for  dressed  tur- 
keys. Turkey  raisers  over  the  State 
should  send  in  dressed  turkeys,  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  demand  is  strong  for  large 
young  stock.  Many  growers  make  the 
mistake  of  sending  in  birds  that  have 
not  reached  full  growth,  and  by  feeding 
until  the  Christmas  market  they  can  get 
a  dollar  more  apiece  for  them.  The  con- 
signors of  dressed  turkeys  should  ship 
to  arrive  in  this  city  by  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  or  not  later  than  Wednesday 
morning.  Shippers  of  live  turkeys 
should  ship  to  arrive  Monday  and  not 
later  than  Tuesday. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.00ft'  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    4.50@  5.25 

Old  Roosters    5.00ft'  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50@  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.50@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50@  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb   24@  28c 

BUTTER. 

The  demand  is  very  firm  at  present  and 
all  good  butter  is  rapidly  cleaned  up. 
New  Zealand  to  the  amount  of  12,000  lbs. 
was  brought  in  Monday.  This  butter  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  produced  in  that 
country,  and  the  results  of  these  ship- 
ments are  being  watched  with  interest, 
as  they  threaten  to  invade  this  territory 
in  much  larger  quantities. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   35  c 

Firsts    33  c 

Seconds    29  c 

EGGS. 

This  market  is  not  as  firm  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  stopping  con- 
sumption, and  the  consumers  are  using 
storage  eggs  in  preference. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   55  c 

Firsts    53  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30 ir.c 

CHEESE. 
The  cheese  market  is  only  firm. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  ...  Di'.c 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16 'jC 
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Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Grapes  continue  to  sell  well,  despite 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  Figs,  on  ac- 
count of  rains,  are  not  of  very  good  qual- 
ity, and  apples  are  very  dull.  The  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors  say  that  171 
carloads  of  grapes  were  sent  out  last 
week,  and  they  anticipate  that  this  com- 
ing week  shipments  will  fall  down  from 
50  to  100  carloads.  To  date  there  has 
been  13,816  carloads  shipped  out  of  Sac- 
ramento, while  at  the  same  date  last  year 
there  were  148,827. 
Grapes — 

Malaga    75@  1.10 

Isabellas,  per  crate    85@  1.20 

Muscat,  per  box    50@  1.30 

Tokay,  per  box   60 @  90c 

Black,  per  box    50@  80c 

Cornichon    60@  1.10 

Verdel    50@  80c 

Queen    60@  75c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00@  1.10 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90@  1.25 

Bellefleur    75@  1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest    4.00(R  6.00 

Raspberries    4.00@  6.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Quinces,  per  box   75@  1.25 

Pears,  per  box    50@  1.00 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    1.50®  2.00 

Figs,  per  box   75@  1.25 

Pomegranates,  per  box   1.00(5)  1.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  demand  for  apples  is  especially 
strong.  Raisins  are  in  fairly  good  shape 
and  the  Fresno  Republican  says  that 
growers  should  hold  out  for  3V>  and  4 
cents.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the 
raisin  people  are  unloading  small  lots  in 
order  to  pay  taxes  and  interest  on  money. 
This  has  given  the  commission  men  hope 
and  they  think  that  they  can  break  the 
market. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7%@  8  c 

Figs,  black    41,4<S>  4U_>c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6M..C 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    131-j@14  c 

Peaches    5M>@  6VjC 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5\->c 

30s,  premium  of  1%C, 

40s,  premium  of  %C. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3V_>@  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3M>c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  well-col- 
ored navels,  and  although  many  carloads 
are  coining  in,  they  are  cleaned  up  read 
ily.  A  well-known  brand  of  selected 
stock  brought  $4  per  box  last  week.  Re- 
ports from  Exeter  are  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  a  great  many  "splits"  in  the 
groves.  The  Eastern  demand  is  not  very 
strong,  due  to  the  poor  quality  and  green 
fruit  which  has  been  sent  into  these  mar- 
kets. 

Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice    1.75@  2.35 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Choice  Lemons   Nominal 

Fancv  Lemons    5.50@  6.00 

Standard    2.50@  3.50 

Limes    6.50@  7.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00@  5.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  shipments  of  walnuts  have  about 
stopped.  The  total  amount  has  fallen 
short  of  that  of  last  year.  The  almond 
market  is  brightening  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  walnuts.  The  following  prices 
are  quoted  by  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange: 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16*/.c 

IXL    15M-C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   !  14M-C 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y2c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    nV»c 

HONEY. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Bee  Keepers'  As- 
sociation.shipped  out  255,000  lbs.  of  honey 
up  to  November  1.  The  price  received 
was  6.12  cents  per  pound. 

Comb— White    14    @18  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ....    8%@  9%c 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

'  Amber  :   4 1 G  @  5  c 


BEESWAX. 

Light    271/;.® 30  c 

Dark    23    ®26  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  looks  very  bright  to 
those  who  have  hops  on  hand.  At  the 
present  time  the  supply  is  very  small, 
and  in  Sonoma  14  cents  is  being  offered, 
and  at  Ukiah  prices  have  advanced  from 
11  to  13  cents.  The  top  price  being  paid 
is  15  cents.  The  scarcity  will  help  out 
the  Sacramento  valley  hops,  which  were 
not  of  very  good  quality  this  year.  At 
present  Sacramento  valley  hops  are 
bringing  from  10  to  12  cents. 
1910  contracts   10    @15  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   S'i@  9  c 

Cows    8   @  sy2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10i/oc 

Mutton:  Wethers    9>/2(5)10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9V2c 

Lambs    11  ©HV'oS 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @12\?c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Beef  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  the 
arrivals  of  finished  prime  animals  is  very 
scant.  Most  of  the  stock  coming  in  at 
the  present  are  scenery  fed.  The  calf 
market  is  picking  up  and  the  stockmen 
seem  to  be  sending  in  more  than  former- 
ly. The  arrival  of  500  carcasses  of  New 
Zealand  sheep  on  the  market  as  an  ex- 
periment is  being  watched  closely,  as  it 
will  no  doubt  have  an  effect  on  future 
mutton  markets,  as  thousands  of  car- 
casses will  be  brought  in  if  this  is  suc- 
cessful. These  sheep  can  be  brought  in 
in  27  days  from  New  Zealand. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5V4@  5^.c 

No.  2    5    @  51,4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    414®  4V>c 

No.  2    4    @  414s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  3%c 

Calres:   uight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5 14®  5V..C 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   8%@  9  c 

150  to  250  lbs   9i/4c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   6    @  7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4 14 @  4%e 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    4    @  4V4c 

Lambs    6    @  GMc 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  very  dull;  prac- 
tically nothing  doing. 

Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    ®12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17%c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18V2@20  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  a  slump  in  hides,  with  the 
tanners  very  reluctant  about  buying.  . 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . .  lOy.c 

Medium    9\-2C 

Light  Steers,  under  4S  lbs..  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9  c 

Kip    10L..C 

Veal    15%c 

Calf    I51/0C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18%c 

Dry  Bulls   15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Drv  Veal,  5  to  10   I7.i/L>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 

HORSES. 

The  demand  for  big  draft  and  saddle 
horses  still  keeps  up  and  owners  of  ani- 
mals of  this  variety  have  no  trouble  in 
turning  over  big  money. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up. $275® 300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27L 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200® 25< 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  1 23(3)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  in  very  good  shape 
and  top  prices  are  being  paid  at  good 
points  for  large,  stocky  animals. 

1200  lbs  $250®300 

1100  lbs   200®225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


That  Cold  Room 

on  the  side  of  the  house  where 
winter  blasts  strike  hardest  always 
has  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest  of  the  house.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  quickly  or  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  for  a  long  period. 
That  can't  be  done  by  the  regular 
method  of  heating  without  great 
trouble  and  overheating  the  rest  of 
the  house.  The  only  reliab'e 
method  of  heating  such  a  room 
alone  by  other  means  is  to  use  a 

PERFECT!©; 

Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

which  can  be  kept  at  full  or  low  heat  for  a  short  or  long  time. 

Four  quarts  of  oil  will  give  a  glowing  heat  for  nine  hours, 
without  smoke  or  smell. 

An  indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 
Filler-cap  does  not  screw  on;  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle, 
and  is  attached  by  a  chain  and  cannot  get  lost. 

An  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to 
remove  and  drop  back  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  unscrewed 
In  an  instant  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.    Has  a  cool  handle. 
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Dealers  Everywhere.    If  nof  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


MEXICO 

Christmas 

Holidays 

Excursion 

Personally  conducted  from  San  Francisco 


December 
14th,  1910 


Round 
Trip 


Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  Parlor, 
Observation,  and   Dining  Cars. 

Go  via  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  and  NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO.  Choice  of  routes  on 
return  trip  via  SANTA  FE  or  direct  via  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC.  Side  trip  to  Grand  Canyon,  if  desired, 
$6.50  additional. 

For  details  see  agents 

Southern  Pacific 


Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot 


Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  11th  St.,  Oakland 


National  Railways  of  Mexico 

Monadnock  Building 


□NEER  Carpet CLEflNiHcCol 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  our  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  state 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Ca, 
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Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


This  week  we  present  another  view  of  the  BENICIA-ORR  CULTIVATOR. 

This  shows  the  frame  raised  out  of  the  ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that  the  driver 
can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to  get  the 
desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and  draught. 

The  BEXICIA-OHR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — which 
cultivates  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the  loosening  of  six 
bolts  it  can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  size  to  the  other.  Center  tooth  can 
be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vegetables,  as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Hear  in  mind  tbnt  ihis  implement  vrflM  flexlgncd  nnd  is  built  by  prnctieul 
men  who  understand  the  need  of  agrfcult urixtN. 

For  good,  hard.  IhnruiiKb  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vinevnrd  or  field,  the 
RKMC1A-ORK  ha*  the  lend  over  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  vour  order  for 
a  Hli\lt  IA-()KK. 


<  'ode. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


Size. 
7  teeth 
9  teeth 
Pole 


Width. 

4  feet 

5  feet 


Net. 
■;s:\  lbs. 
308  lbs. 
32  lbs. 


Weight. 
Gross.  Cased. 
365  lbs. 
390  lbs. 
32  lbs. 


Measurement. 
Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 
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IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL, 

TO  DEALERS  :    If  you  desire  the  agency  for  this  implement  you  better  write  us  Immediately 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOB 
WATEB,  Oil,,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOIt 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  C  atalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  I  OFFICES) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  1  AT  .  318  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

1'OltTL.AND,  ORE.  Keaton  station.  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  BdK.,  Loa  Angelea.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  660  ft. 
10-ln.  pipe  made  in  I  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  Instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.  Address  Department  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Ki  rai.  Press. 


THE  BLUE  PAIt 


AXLE 
GR  E  AS 

In  constant  use  for  15  years.  I  Reduces  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily.   I  Use  it  on  your  Harvesters. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub,  » 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 

O 
P)  w 

SOLINE  ENGINE 
ACTION  ENGINE 

THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 

MTRIFUGAL  PUM 
LECTRIC  MOTOR 

<et 

■  y> 

OH 

ALL  KINDS   OF    MACHINERY                       DIVON  CAL 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE.  ftr*/fav«v*, 

WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  eV  CO..  Manufacturers  ol 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic.  Irrigation  and  Power  Plant*,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Olflce,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend.  San  FrancUco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes. 


ownscno,  »»n  r-rfawn.i»i»v,  v«mwi  m- 

Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


Vol.  LXXX.    No.  22. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1910. 

Fortieth  Year. 

The  California  Grape  Industry. 

It  is  perhaps  timely  to  say  a  few  words  with- 
out malice  aforethought  about  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  grape  industry  in  California.  It  may 
be  acknowledged,  in  the  first  place,  tbat  the  State 
as  a  whole,  and  most  individuals,  have  not  real- 


tins 


nit, 


ized  what  was  expected  from 
yet  each  disappointment  has 
brought  with  it  quite  satisfac- 
tory explanations  of  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  it.  From 
the  very  beginnings  of  failure, 
most  growers  have  been  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
not  in  their  grapes,  but  in 
themselves,  that  they  emerged 
as  underlings  frqm  their  un- 
dertakings and  investments. 
They  will  be  found  ready  to 
declare  that  the  grape  is 
glorious,  but  through  their  own 
miscalculations  or  imaginings 
or  lack  of  enterprise,  the  fruit 
and  its  products  have  not  en- 
riched them  as  they  expected. 
And  yet  if  one  should  count  by 
districts  or  by  a  term  of  years 
and  note  the  advancement 
which  has  been  reached  chiefly 
through  value  returned  by 
vines,  the  fruit  would  be  found 
entitled  to  much  greater  credit 
than  is  given  it  in  current  com- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  the  his- 
tory of  grape  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia has  included  so  many 
sensational  phases  that  the  real 
services  of  the  fruit  have  been 
observed  and  only  such  wide 
measure  as  we  have  suggested 
will  firmly  establish  them.  But 
let  that  pass  with  the  assertion 
of  it. 

The  promotion  of  the  grape 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  marked  by  a  series  of  mis- 
calculations   of    returns  from 
grape  products,  or  of  the  times 
at    which    the    world  would 
honor  such  estimates  at  their 
face  value.    The  "world  for  a  market 
was  a  common  cry  for  California  products  in -the 
eighties,  was  perhaps  more  over-worked  for  the 
grape  than  for  any  other  fruit.    The  result  was 
that  hundreds  of  people  who  had  more  money 
than  judgment,  and  many  of  them  who  did  not 
know  grapes  from  gooseberries,  nor  wine  from 
vinegar,  rushed  their  money  into  grape  lands, 
sunk  cellars  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  tur- 
rets of  their  superstructures  into  the  clouds  be- 
fore they  demonstrated  that  they  could  grow  a 
good  vine  or  make  a  good  wine.    If  they  did  not 
have  money  enough  they  borrowed  from  abun- 


dant free  lenders,  for  even  cold-blooded  bankers 
opened  their  vaults  to  Bacchus,  though  they 
slammed  their  doors  in  the  face  of  Ceres  or  Po- 
mona. The  result  was  that  the  State  was  afloat 
in  poor  wine,  and  those  who  were  really  intelligent 
and  conservative  makers  of  a  good  product  were 
drowned  with  the  plungers  who  had  invaded  the 
industry — and  the  phylloxera  took  care  of  the 
rest.   When  the  legitimate  demand  began  to  work 


Young  Vineyard  of  Table  Grapes  in  the  Lodi  District. 


tacular  activity,  but  a  better  business.   There  are 
indications  that  such  operations  will  follow  cur- 
rent experience  and  that  moderate  individual  or 
co-operative  efforts  will  yield  growers  of  wine 
grapes  more  than  the  unprofitable  prices  which 
la  ry  e  operators  claim  to  be  all  they  can  afford  to 
pay.    They  are  probably  right  in  their  claim,  as 
things  now  are,  and  when  things  improve  it  will 
be  the  independent  growers  who  will  be  first 
benefited.    Growers    of  raisin 
and   table   grapes  have  never 
plunged  so  frantically  as  those 
in  the  wine-grape  interest,  nor 
have  they  ever  felt  the  handi- 
cap of  prejudice  and  prohibi- 
tion.   Their  problems  are  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  demand  and 
supply,     involving  quantity, 
quality,    distribution    and  de- 
livery without  decay.   All  these 
problems  are  evidently  not  in 
the  grapes,  but  in  the  growers, 
and  are  now  advancing  rapidly 
toward  solution. 

We  therefore  feel  like  pro- 
testing when  we  hear  people 
blame  the  grape  for  ill  condi- 
tions into  which  they  have 
come  financially.  They  have 
not  handled  the  grape  aright, 
as  we  have  roughly  suggested. 
The  grape  has  been  the  friend 
of  mankind  from  time  immem- 
orial, and  will  remain  until  the 
end.  but  men  have  always  made 
mistakes  with  the  grape  since 
the  pranks  of  Noah,  and  prob- 
ably always  will.  The  mis- 
takes of  Californians  during 
the  first  half-century  of  grape 
growing,  which  will  abide  an 
industry  of  the  State  for  ages, 
will  soon  come  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  incidental  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  group  of 
products  in  a  new  place.  Curse 
not  the  grape,  for  it  will  abide 
to  bless  the  race. 


Continuous  Verdure  of  Vineyards  on  the  Valley  Floor. 

which  ,  upon  a  decimated  product,  a  rapid  rise  in  value 
occurred,  and  a  new  race  of  plungers  appeared, 
eager  as  their  ancestors,  and  the  supply  became 
again  excessive.  The  producers  were  having 
trouble  enough  before  prohibition  struck  its  body 
blow  upon  the  wine  in  the  new  districts,  as  phyl- 
loxera struck  the  vine  in  the  older  valleys.  It  is 
needless  to  enumerate  these  troubles,  exdept  to 
support  a  claim  that  development  has  been  upon 
a  wrong  basis  from  the  first.  If  there  had  been 
growth  at  a  less  rapid  rate  and  founded  upon  ra- 
tional extension  of  early  achievements,  as  the 
market  expanded,  there  might  have  been  less  spec- 


The  vineyardists  of  northern 
San  Joaquin  county  received 
about  $2,000,000  for  their  grapes  this  season. 
Some  farmers  made  more  than  others,  but  all 
made  fair  profits.  This  year  more  than  192  ear- 
loads  of  table  grapes  were  shipped  out  than  dur- 
ing last  season.  To  date  a  total  of  1810  cars  were 
shipped,  as  against  1618  for  last  season.  One 
firm  averaged  $948.48  per  car.  They  sold  235  cars 
for  $221,008.  Although  the  season  will  soon  close, 
the  totals  for  this  year  will  be  added  to  consider- 
ably. In  addition  to  the  above  figures  the  West- 
ern Pacific  also  carried  out  many  carloads,  so  that 
the  totals  will  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  more 
than  200. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Nov.  22,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.12 

4.IH 

7 .  55 

58 

42 

Red  Bluff 

.20 

1.59 

4.49 

60 

4() 

Sacramento 

.08 

.58 

2.8(5 

64 

4(1 

San  Francisco... 

.09 

.91 

3.20 

64 

48 

San  Jose  

.08 

.37 

2.1!i 

(56 

:!4 

Fresno   

.06 

1.55 

1.71 

68 

36 

Independence... 

.00 

L89 

1.63 

ii4 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.02 

.74 

2.94 

H 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.98 

1.81 

76 

4(i 

>*»n  Diego  

.00 

1.96 

1.11 

7(1 

50 

The  Week. 


Who  was  it  wrote  something  about  the  far- 
reaching  of  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  .'  We 
are  thinking  of  the  ultimate  extension  of  a 
naughty  deeil  in  a  good  world,  and  are  now  dis- 
posed to  think  it  will  reach  as  far.  The  shock 
felt  by  a  locomotive  engineer  when  he  ran  his 
cow-catcher  into  a  rock  slide  was  not  more  keen 
than  our  shock  when  we  realized  that  this  form 
of  rock-crushing  had  disarranged  our  schedule 
which  reached  across  the  continent.  It  threw  all 
our  train  connections  awry,  rolled  ns  out  of  all 
berth  reservations,  separated  us  from  our  grip, 
which  was  loaded  to  respectable  weight  with  our 
exchanges,  and  caused  us  t<>  rue  the  day  we  de- 
cided to  look  upon  a  wider  world.  All  this  be- 
cause of  a  little  rock  which  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  California  hill- 
side. 


As  may  be  inferred,  we  had  a  rocky  time  all 
through,  and  particularly  in  Colorado.  If  any 
one  has  lost  any  rocks  In1  can  find  them  along  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railway.  We  had  calcu- 
lated our  route  s<>  that  we  could  catch  glimpses 
of  the  famous  orchards  of  western  Colorado,  be- 
cause we  like  fruits  better  than  rocks.  But  the 
California  rock  was  in  league  with  its  Colorado 
brothers,  and  sent  us  through  the  fruit  region  in 
the  darkness  and  into  the  rocks  in  the  sunlight. 
Before  we  finished  with  them  we  were  mad  as 
Moses  when  he  smote  the  rock  and  knocked  him- 
self out  of  Canaan.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  did  in  the  dark- 
ness which  thrilled  us  to  the  center  of  thrills. 
We  were  curled  up  on  the  "observation"  end  of 
the  train  in  the  deep  dusk  just  before  moonrise. 
Two  locomotives  were  blowing  of  steam  through 
their  safety  valves  at  the  head  end  of  the  train, 
which  was  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away  in  the  gloom, 
for  it  was  a  train  of  many  cars.  Just  as  we  were 
glad  that  the  terrific  tumult  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  train,  the  tallest  locomotive  we  ever  saw 
glided  smoothly  to  the  edge  of  the  observation 
platform  and  made  fast.  With  a  few  terrific 
coughs  this  monster  began  pushing.  Stealing  a 
look  forward,  we  saw  that  the  two  head  engines 
were  using  all  their  steam  in  the  effort  to  turn 
the  wheels.  In  a  moment  the  three  huge  motors 
succeeded  in  starting  the  train  and  then  they 
settled  down  to  their  appalling  task.    For  half  an 


hour  at  least  they  pulled  and  pushed  up  a  grade 
which  we  imagine  is  about  the  limit  for  railroad 
operation  by  steam  power.  The  rythmic  thunder 
of  the  exhaust  steam  was  terrific:  sometimes  very 
dee])  and  slow,  and  upward  movement  of  the  train 
almost  stopped:  sometimes  regular  and  continu- 
ous, a  roaring  monotone,  as  the  grade  was  just  to 
its  working:  again  sharper  and  more  rapid  as  a 
less  incline  lightened  1  he  gravity,  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  monsters  was  almost  sportive.  We 
have  always  been  moved  by  the  majesty  of  the 
steam  engine  in  its  most  potent  forms,  but  never 
yielded  such  Worship  to  Walt  as  when  we  were 
being  lifted  to  Soldiers'  Summit  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  impressive  uproar  we  ever  experienced. 


I>ut  the  grandeur  of  the  sound  was  only  one 
phase  of  the  action.  The  play  of  the  lights  fired 
the  imagination  and  suggested  all  things  super- 
natural and  infernal  to  the  thought.  Now  and 
then  one  would  be  aroused  from  solemn  dream- 
ing of  force,  as  suggested  by  the  thunder  of  the 
engines  the  the  slow  grinding  movements  of  the 

cars,  to  fanciful  suggestions  by  the  weird  illumi- 
nation which  occasionally  revealed  the  actors  in 
the  titanic  struggle.  The  opening  of  the  furnace 
doors  of  one  and  another  engine,  and  sometimes 
at  both  ends  of  the  train  simultaneously,  easl  a 
lurid  glare  upon  the  pall  of  dense  smoke  and  upon 
the  silvery  plumes  of  steam  from  the  safety 
valves,  for  the  boiler  pressure  was  almost  con- 
tinuously at  the  limit.  Then  it  really  did  seem  as 
though  satanic  monsters  were  at  play  on  the 
mountain  side.  Looking  out  as  the  train  rounded 
a  curve  one  could  see  the  deep,  red  flames  burst- 
ing aloft  at  both  ends,  and  between  them  the  soft 
radiance  of  the  electric  lights  issuing  from  the 
wide-windowed  palace  cars — the  whole  in  ser- 
pentine movement  through  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a 
sight  would  have  helped  even  Milton  in  his  in- 
fernal picturing — possibly  suggesting  a  new 
combination  of  the  blissful  and  the  despairing,  a 
heavenly  radiance  captured  ami  carried  away  by 
two  outbursts  of  hell  fire.  Then  came  the  climax 
of  the  battle  of  the  lights.  As  the  roaring,  blaz- 
ing monsters  pushed  their  unwilling  prey  out  of 
the  favoring  shadow  of  the  mountain  an  all-em- 
bracing Hood  of  soft,  pale  illumination  enveloped 
them.  They  ceased  their  demoniac  struggle: 
their  torches  darkened,  and  the  heavenly  radi- 
ance glided  free  into  the  embrace  of  fraternal 
moonlight  whence  the  demons  had  seized  and 
dragged  it  a  struggling  captive  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain. 

"How  greal  a  thing  is  man!"  sang  the  poet. 
While  this  portentous  drama  of  sound  and  light 
was  being  enacted  before  our  ipiickened  senses 
we  had  a  thought  of  the  cause  and  regulator  of 
the  phenomena  of  movement  under  such  trying 
circumstances;  perhaps  even  perilous  circum- 
stances. We  knew,  id'  course,  that  there  were 
men  in  the  engine  cabs,  but  what  could  they  hear 
in  the  uproar,  what  could  they  see  in  the  black- 
ness. Once  as  the  fireman  of  the  push-engine 
threw  open  the  furnace  door  and  lit  the  whole 
sky  beyond,  we  caught  sight  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  engineer  silhouetted  against  the 
glare  as  he  leaned  out  of  his  call,  high  Up  in  the 
clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  which  swayed  and 
circled  around  him.  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon 
the  swerving  cars  and  the  leading  engines  strug- 
gling afar  in  the  distance.  How  small  a  thing  is 
man  compared  with  the  structures  he  creates  and 
the  forces  he  employs,  and  yet  how  indispensable. 
How  the  absence  of  a  manly  man  brings  failure  in 
the  field  of  success  and  frustration  in  the  track 
of  enterprise.     We  do  not  mean  necessarily  a 


masculine  being  when  we  say  man:  we  do  im-ai! 
a  being  endowed  with  the  best  attributes  of  Gofl 
mankind.  It  was  such  a  one  whom  we  saw  thi 
night  true  to  his  work  on  Soldiers'  Summit.  B 
was  the  absence  of  such  a  one  to  guard  the  rail 
way  track  in  the  California  foothills  which  gaw 
us  sight  of  the  struggle  on  the  Utah  mountain,  ■ 
it  was  the  rock  on  the  track  in  California  whil 
showed  us  the  man  on  the  track  in  Dab.  Pat 
ing  eastward  from  the  Colorado  gorges,  darkn 
covered  tli,.  |all(j  until  we  met  a  western  KansSH 
sunrise  and  began  to  look  for  automobiles,  for 
we  have  read  so  much  about  them  as  an  agriow 
tural  dissipation.  We  expected  to  see  them  oft 
field  and  highway,  beside  front  steps  ami  back 
steps,  hanging  on  the  line  for  the  new  paint  to 
dry.  and  all  that.  We  passed  prosperous  looking 
farms,  with  large  corn  fields,  good  stock,  stool 
houses  and  barns  and  other  signs  of  well-to-do.  but 
not  an  auto  either  at  rest  or  in  action.  On  thl 
other  hand,  we  haw  plenty  of  teams  and  farm 
wagons.  Finally  at  a  small  railway  station  wfc 
did  see  a  machine  anchored  alongside  the  plat 
form,  but  that  we  exonerated  from  agricultural 
intent,  because  the  owner  was  in  evidence,  and 
we  had  to  set  him  up.  from  his  costume  and  plafl 
form  performance,  as  a  dapper  little  storekeeper 
hunting  frantically  for  a  stray  bundle  id"  eodfis 
The  evidence  so  far  as  taken  might  then  indica 
that  the  auto  is  a  commercial  rather  than  an  agi^L 
cultural  indiscretion  in  Kansas.  The  safe  thinl 
to  say  is  that  so  far  as  our  observation  goes  the 
automobile  has  produced  no  indelible  impression 
on  the  Kansas  landscape.  We  kept  watch  througfl 
th'e  parts  of  Missouri  which  daylight  di 
closed,  and.  being  Sunday  morning,  it  was  to 
expect  to  see  puffs  of  dust  along  the  highway! 
in  the  midst  of  which  farmers'  families  would  be 
floating  to  meeting.  But  though  we  saw  dozens 
of  farm  teams  hauling  every  kind  of  gear,  from 
surrey  to  a  farm  wagon,  we  saw  no  religions! 
inclined  automobiles,  and  not  a  toot  broke  th 
silence  of  the  serene  Sabbath  morning.  We  also 
saw  at  one  place  eight  teams  hitched  to  fenceq 
near  a  little  church,  and  not  an  auto  either.  PoJ 
sibly  we  did  not  traverse  parts  of  the  several 
States  where  the  financial  temperature  is  up  to 
the  auto  point;  we  simply  give  the  facts  as  wi 
saw  them  along  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Our  conclusion  is  them 
fore  not  against  the  autos  or  against  the  farmed 
who  uses  and  enjoys  them.  It  is.  however,  clearly 
against  the  current  comment  that  Western  farm- 
ers are  making  fools  of  themselves  and  endanger- 
ing their  own  stability  and  that  of  the  States  in 
which  they  live  by  unwise  purchases.  One  can 
see  dozens  of  agricultural  automobiles  in  an  hour 
on  the  California  Highways,  and  current  report  id 
that  they  are  mostly  paid  for  at  purchase.  There- 
fore. California  has  higher  automobile  standing 
than  Kansas — but.  as  we  have  already  claimed^ 
we  only  saw  part  of  that  State. 


1S- 


lie 


Inasmuch  as  one  is  traditionally  free  from  any 
obligation  to  defend  his  tastes  we  will  frankly 
say  that  the  handsomest  things  we  saw  from  the 
car  windows  were  pigs.  There  were  lots  of  then! 
in  "various  States  ajr  we  rolled  along,  and  they] 
nearly  everywhere  manifested  their  profitable  ap- 
preciation  of  their  cornfield  environment.  The 
most  beautiful  bunch  we  saw  were  Jersey  Reds' 
clustered  closely  in  the  lea  id'  a  shattered  fence 
on  a  low  hillside  in  western  Kansas.  They  were 
full  market  size,  perfectly  uniform  in  size  and 
shape,  and  clean  as  though  (dad  in  new  jackets  of 
undied  sealskin,  for  the  distance  was  enough  to 
obscure  the  bristles.  They  were  evidently  enjoy- 
ing their  eorn-growing  country,  but  we  could  not 
help  thinking  how  much  handsomer  they  would 
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ook  in  a  California  alfalfa  field  than  in  a  litter 
if  cornstalks.    Another  striking  group,  with  some 

■  lut-runners  of  the  same  kind,  were  small  York- 
hires  in  southeastern  Ohio.  They  were  so  pearly 
vhite  and  pink  and  so  smooth  and  beautifully 
ounded  and  molded  that  we  could  hardly  resist 
rying  out,  "Shame  on  you;  run  and  get  your 
lothes  on."  We  have  seen  so  few  white  pigs  for 
o  many  years  that  the  impression  of  resemblance 
lo  human  nakedness  was  keen.    But  they  were 

(lot  ashamed ;  they  ran  about  freely  in  a  large 
orn-stubble  field  hunting  for  stray  ears,  although 

we  could  not  see  how  they  could  get  another 

Kernel  under  their  silky  skins. 

11  Speaking  of  stuffing  corn  into  pigs'  skins  re- 
liuds  us  of  the  admiration  of  the  hog  of  which 
re  saw  manifestation  at  so  many  rural  railway 
tat i<»ns  in  the  corn  States.    It  has  always  been 
he  pastime  of  station  idlers  to  guess  at  the  weight 
far  f  a  bunch   of  shoats  and  to   exchange  other 
^eighty  opinions  about  them,  but  there  is  an  in- 
[it,l  erest  just  now  which  passes  the  common  arts  of 
iiN  illing  time.    It  is  not  a  languid  question:  "How 
lany  pounds?" — but,  "Gee  whiz,  how  many  dol- 
U's  did  you  say."  The  fact  is  the  rural  popula- 
ion  in  all  the  Western  States  we  traversed  are 
worshipping  the  golden  pig  instead  of  the  gold 
rick.    It  is  natural,  for  corn  is  lifeless  and  low, 
tttl  nothing  better  offering  lor  April  than  for 
>eccmber  corn.    On  the  other  hand,  hogs,  though 
ow  worth  a  few  cents  per  hundred  less  than  a 
ear  ago,  their  present  price  is  $1.75  to  $1.80 
igher  than  two  years  ago,  $2.20  to  $2.25  higher 
lan  three  years  ago  and  $2.80  to  $2.85  higher 
lan  four  years  ago.    Could  there  be  a  plainer 
roposil  ion  that  low  corn  ought  to  go  into  high 
igs  and  ought  to  do  it  now  on  the  farm  where 
ley  both  are?    And  yet  the  high  financiers  of 
Ifall  Street  are  scolding  the  farmers  because 
\ore  money  is  not  coming  from  Europe  to  pay 
i  |or  grain  exported  from  this  country.    We  read 
Jjhis,  from  such  a  source,  as  we  ride  along:  "Let 
lis  take  a  run  into  the  corn  belt  and  see  what  the 
)Airmer  is  doing  there.    The  corn  farmer,  instead 
if  selling  his  corn  direct  to  the  elevator  or  the 
llross-roads  buyer  will  dispose  of  it  three  months 
llencc  in  the  shape  of  fattened  stock.    In  addition 
I  Id  borrowing  more  money  to  pay  for  the  feeders, 
lie  is  running  up  a  bigger  account  at  the  general 
JJtore,  where  ordinarily  he  would  be  liquidating 
I  lis  indebtedness." 

I  We  are  not  advising  farmers  to  speculate  or  to 
increase  their  debts  by  buying  feeders  to  any 
meat  extent,  for  that  is  a  close  business  which 
line  should  not  undertake  without  knowing  all 
■he  points,  but  we  do  protest  against  scolding  the 
■afrmer  for  not  letting  the  "cross-roads  dealer" 
lave  his  grain  if  he  can  do  better  with  it.  It  is 
■iteresting  to  note  how  the  high  financiers  recog- 
Mize  the  "cross-roads  dealer"  as  the  basis  of  the 
meat  wealth-creating  structure  of  the  nation  and 
luff  the  farmers  for  not  feeding  the  great  inter- 
ests freely  through  their  little  mouths  at  all  the 
■ross  roads.  Of  course  the  farm  producers  are 
the  real  basis  and  the  "crossroads  dealers"  are 
m  convenience ;  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
lome  of  their  superiors  in  the  ranks  of  trade.  To 
■lame  the  farmer  for  using  his  accumulations  of 
lorn  or  of  eaters  of  corn  or  of  money  to  market 
■he  commodity  which  yields  best  results  is  to  give 
■he  lie  to  the  science  of  economics  and  insult  the 
Keneral  intelligence  of  the  community.  As  might 
|>e  expected,  the  charge  against  the  farmers  of 
'Hiking  money  tight  is  not  true.  A  Chicago 
■■iter  throws  more  light  in  these  words:  "The 
(•'act  that  money  is  being  held  firmly  at  most  of  the 
IfiTestern  centers  indicates  that  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand from  manufacturing  and  mercantile  inter- 


ests, but  the  best  posted  bankers  who  keep  in 
touch  with  Western  conditions  are  not  of  the  be- 
lief that  a  stringency  will  occur  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  winter." 

The  Western  writer  has  the  truer,  broader 
view.  The  Wall  Street  commentators  are  inclined 
to  the  view  that  the  Western  farmer  is  the  cause 
of  all  troubles,  he  uses  all  the  money  either  by 
borrowing  it  or  by  robbing  consumers  through 
high  cost  of  living,  and  the  Wall  Street  critic  is 
apt  to  swing  from  one  slander  to  the  other  with- 
out seeing  that  one  refutes  the  other.  But  we 
have  drifted  from  car  window  observations  to  car- 
seat  philosophies  until  things  have  become  shady 
in  both  lines. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


What  to  Grow  to  Plow  Under. 

To  the  Editor :  What  would  you  advise  to  sow 
as  a  crop  to  plow  under?  When  should  it  be 
sowed?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  it  at  this 
time  on  ground  that  is  "dry  plowed"?  What  is 
the  value  of  said  crop  as  compared  with  the  nat- 
ural growth,  such  as  wild  oats,  grass,  etc.? — R.  L., 
Santa  Rosa. 

You  will  have  to  determine  by  experience  which 
cover  crop  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  rely  upon. 
There  is  so  much  difference  in  the  behavior  of 
the  same  plants  under  different  conditions  that 
almost  every  man  has  to  determine  this  for  him- 
self. The  plants  which  are  worth  trying  are  burr 
clover,  common  or  Oregon  vetch,  Canadian  field 
pea,  and  the  common  California  or  Niles  pea. 
Whichever  one  of  these  makes  the  best  winter 
growth  so  that  it  can  be  plowed  under  early  in 
the  spring,  say  in  February  or  March,  while  there 
is  still  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  for  its  decay, 
without  robbing  the  trees  or  rendering  the  soil 
difficult  of  summer  cultivation,  is  the  plant  for 
you  to  use  largely.  All  these  plants  should  be 
sown  in  California  valleys  and  foothills,  as  soon 
as  there  is  moisture  enough  from  rainfall  to  war- 
rant you  in  believing  they  will  catch  and  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  the  sooner  this  comes  before 
the  low  temperatures  of  December  the  better.  If 
the  land  is  light  they  can  be  put  in  with  a  culti- 
vator and  plowed  under  deeply  in  the  spring,  as 
stated.  If  the  land  is  heavy,  probably  a  shallow 
plowing  would  be  better  to  begin  with.  If  you 
put  in  a  part  of  the  land  to  each  of  these  plants, 
your  first  year's  experience  will  point  out  your 
way  for  later  practice. 

Whether  any  of  these  legumes  would  be  better 
to  plow  under  than  the  wild  growth,  will  depend 
largely  upon  which  you  will  get  the  largest 
growth  of  green  stuff  from,  because,  although  the 
legumes  take  up  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere, 
other  green  stuff,  if  in  sufficient  amount,  will  pro- 
duce humus,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  heavy 
weight  of  wild  vegetation  than  to  have  a  light 
growth  of  an  introduced  legume. 


Bermuda  Grass  for  School  Grounds. 

To  the  Editor :  I  was  planning  to  plant  some 
Bermuda  grass  on  a  field  used  by  my  high-school 
boys  for  track  athletics  and  baseball.  The  field 
is  school  property.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if 
this  grass  is  likely  to  become  a  pest  in  this  sec- 
tion in  the  alfalfa  fields  near  by?  Can  you  sug- 
gest any  other  grass  that  would  be  better?  The 
object  is  to  get  something  soft  to  run  on  for 
track  work. — Teacher,  Riverside  county. 

Bermuda  grass  is  likely  to  get  from  your 
schoolyard  into  gardens,  orchards,  or  vineyards, 
from  which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  erad- 
icate it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be  injurious 
in  alfalfa  fields  because  the  alfalfa  plant  is,  of 
all  plants,  most  capable  of  keeping  the  upper 
hand  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  its  presence  in  al- 


falfa fields  cannot  be  counted  a  great  danger. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  any  grass 
which  will  be  more  likely  to  maintain  itself  under 
the  wear  of  an  athletic  grounds  so  well  as  Ber- 
muda grass.  It  will,  however,  turn  brown  and 
be  unsightly  during  frosty  weather. 

An  Early  Start  with  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform  me  if 
I  can  raise  tomatoes  in  field  culture  to  bear  say 
a  month  earlier  than  usual  by  starting  them  a 
month  or  two  early  under  glass? — Experimenter, 
Tehama. 

You  can.  of  course,  gain  time  by  growing  to- 
mato plants  under  protection,  so  as  to  have  good, 
thrifty  plants  for  the  open  ground  as  soon  as 
the  frost-free  period  begins.  That  is  the  common 
practice  among  those  who  desire  early  tomatoes, 
and  they  always  have  a  stock  of  plants  ready 
in  case  the  first  setting  in  the  open  should  be 
killed  by  an  unusually  late  frost.  Just  how  much 
time  you  will  save  by  this  operation  depends  upon 
circumstances,  but  it  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing 
to  do  for  the  reasons  stated. 

But  probably  you  refer  to  a  longer  growth 
and  fuller  development  of  the  plant  before  mov- 
ing to  the  open  air.  We  believe  it  is  practicable 
to  do  that,  providing  you  grow  the  plants  in 
single  boxes,  which  perhaps  could  be  made  of 
splints  such  as  are  used  for  shipping  grapes  in 
crates,  and  covering  them  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  These  b  oxes  could  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  the  field  without  removing  the 
wood,  for  the  plant's  roots  would  readily  find 
their  way  out  through  the  apertures,  and  the 
transplanted  plants  would  not  receive  any  set- 
back, because  their  roots  would  not  be  disturbed. 
We  believe  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  do  this, 
but  only  an  experiment  would  tell  if  the  profit 
would  more  than  meet  the  extra  cost. 


Grasses  with  Australian  Endorsement. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  Paspalum  dilatatum,  as  to  whether  it 
is  suitable  for  the  climate  here  and  whether  it 
is  anything  like  Johnson  grass,  etc.?  Also,  can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Australian  grass 
known  as  Phalaris  commutata?  (This  is  not 
Pholaris  caerulescens,  a  blue  variety).  It  has  the 
reputation  of  growing  an  inch  in  24  hours  in 
"winter"  when  other  plants  are  mostly  in  a 
dormant  condition. — Reader,  Tipton. 

Paspalum  dilatatum  is  a  strong-growing  .small 
grass  on  moist  lands,  even  on  lands  containing 
a  good  deal  of  alkali.  It  is  coarse  growing  un- 
less fed  closely;  leaves  a  great  deal  of  trashy 
stuff  upon  the  surface  when  the  first  frost  knock's 
it  out  for  the  season.  The  plant  has  an  aggres- 
sive root,  something  like  the  Johnson  grass,  but 
probably  not  nearly  so  objectionable.  Phalaris 
is  obviously  one  of  the  Canary  grasses,  which 
may  be  good,  as  stated,  for  quick  growth  during 
the  rainy  season,  but  all  the  Canary  grasses,  which 
far  as  we  have  tried  them,  fail  utterly  when  it 
comes  to  carrying  growth  into  dry  conditions, 
and  this  is  what  we  particularly  desire  in  intro- 
duced grasses.  It  is  worth  trying  for  winter 
growth. 

Beans  and  Peas. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  advise  me  how  you  class- 
ify beans  and  peas,  as  vegetables  or  cereals,  or  if 
any  other  name  is  used  please  mention  it. — Read- 
er, Hayward. 

Beans  and  peas  are  to  be  classed  as  legumes 
and  not  as  cereals.  The  cereals  are  produced  by 
plants  of  the  order  graminiae,  which  includes  all 
our  common  cereal  grains — corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  sorghum,  etc.  The  legumes  constitute 
quite  a  different  group,  to  which  alfalfa  and  the 
common  clovers  also  belong,  but  the  most  popular 
legumes  are  usually  classed  as  vegetables. 
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Horticulture. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ARSENICALS. 


An  Address  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Woouworth,  of  the  University 
of  California,  at  the  Watsonville  Apple  Show. 

The  magnificent  display  of  this  apple  show 
justifies  a  feeling  of  pride  in  every  Californian. 
The  products  represent  not  only  the  richness  of 
the  soil  and  the  perfection  of  the  climate,  but 
testify  even  more  to  the  enterprise,  courage  and 
faith  of  tlif  people  of  this  section  of  the  State. 
For  be  it  known  that  such  results  as  have  been  at- 
tained in  the  Pajaro  valley  represent  the  resolute 
facing  Of  difficulties  and  the  conquering  of  them. 
It  is  a  high  honor  for  any  of  us  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  any  way  with  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  confronted  these  apple  growers 
and  to  share  even  to  a  small  extent  in  this 
triumph. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  an  area  planted  to  any  crop  of  the 
extent  of  the  apple  orchards  of  this  valley  where 
spraying  is  so  universally  and  efficiently  done,  and 
there  is  no  similar  area  where  such  difficulties 
had  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  place  spraying 
on  a  practical  basis.  The  story  of  the  horticul- 
tural achievements  of  the  Pajaro  valley  will  al- 
ways include  the  contributions  here  made  to  the 
means  of  controlling  insect  pests. 

.lust  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  part,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  in  Illinois,  in  the  first  thorough  sci- 
entific experiments  made  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
arsenicals  in  the  control  of  the  codling  moth. 
This  method  has  gradually  extended  until  now 
spraying  with  these  substances  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  practice  of  apple  growing 
in  every  region  which  figures  in  the  commercial 
production  of  this  fruit. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  Professor  Wickson  con- 
ducted the  first  experiments  in  spraying  for  cod- 
ling moth  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  my  first  task, 
on  coming  to  the  State,  was  the  preparation  of 
the  notes  on  these  experiments  for  publication  in 
the  Report  of  the  Experiment  Station.  Spraying 
was  not  immediately  taken  up  in  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley, though  the  codling  moth  had  already  reached 
this  region  and  wormy  fruit  became  very  preva- 
lent. A  few  of  the  more  enterprising  orchardists 
finally  began  to  experiment  with  sprays,  but  could 
not  obtain  satisfactory  results,  though  some  of 
them  continued  their  efforts  year  after  year. 

The  conquering  of  the  codling  moth  has  been 
the  work  of  the  last  eight  years.  Previous  to  1903 
spraying  for  the  codling  moth  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
apple  market  in  this  valley.  Even  today  the  good 
which  can  come  from  spraying  is  only  a  little 
over  half  realized.  While  we  have  a  right  to 
felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  progress  thus  far 
made— that  this  valley  today  leads  the  world  in 
this  phase  of  the  fight  for  perfect  fruit — let  us 
realize  that  this  pre-eminence  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  improving  the  spraying  practice  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  present  acreage,  bring- 
ing it  in  line  with  the  best  practice  in  the  valley. 
.Many  orchards  are  experiencing  today  a  loss  from 
codling  moth,  notwithstanding  their  spraying 
work,  between  10  and  20%,  while  adjacent  or- 
chards, under  identical  climatic  conditions,  suffer 
a  loss  of  less  than  1%.  An  insignificant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  spraying  would  easily  add  two  or 
three  hundred  cars  of  merchantable  fruit  to  the 
output  of  the  valley.  As  we  recount  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  last  few  years,  may  we 
gain  a  renewed  determination  to  permit  no  pause 
in  this  forward  movement. 

Co-operation  with  the  University. — When  the 
call  for  help  was  sent  to  the  University  in  1902. 
the  staff  of  the  Entomological  Division  consisted 
of  a  single  instructor.  With  the  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  two  counties,  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
into  the  field  a  corps  of  four  assistants,  all  stu- 
dents of  the  rniversity.  All  of  these  have  made 
good.  Mr.  Clarke  was  shortly  afterward  called 
to  Alabama  as  Professor  of  Entomology  and  later 
recalled  to  California  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Horticulture  and  given  charge  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute  work  of  the  State.  Mr.  Kirkman  has 
for  years  successfully  managed  a  large  nursery 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.    Mr.  Hunter  is  the 


Horticultural  Commissioner  of  San  Mateo  county 
whose  successful  work  against  the  mosquitoes  of 
the  Milbrae  marshes  has  been  particularly  nota- 
ble, and  Mr.  Mitzmain  did  good  service  in  the 
study  of  fleas  in  connection  with  the  bubonic 
plague  work  in  San  Francisco  and  is  now  in  the 
Government  service  in  the  Philippines,  studying 
the  insects  associated  with  diseases  of  domestic 
animals. 

With  the  aid  of  these  young  men  we  were  able 
to  carry  on  rather  extensive  experiments  and  to 
study  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  insect. 

The  Problem. — The  primary  object  of  our  work 
was  to  prove  that  the  arsenicals  were  not  ineffi- 
cient, as  those  who  had  previously  experimented 
in  this  valley  had  concluded,  and  the  work  was 
eminently  successful  in  demonstrating  this  fact, 
though  the  spraying  program  generally  recom- 
mended was  found  to  be  entirely  inapplicable 
under  the  conditions  existing  in  this  valley.  This 
success,  however,  was  something  like  the  success- 
ful operations  we  sometimes  hear  about  in  the 
hospitals  in  which  the  patient  dies.  The  fact  (en- 
tirely unanticipated,  one  that  brings  this  region 
in  striking  contrast  with  all  other  sections  where 
spraying  for  codling  moth  is  practiced)  that  ar- 
senicals, when  used  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner and  with  all  the  known  precautions,  produced 
serious  damage  to  the  foliage  when  the  necessary 
treatments  are  made  to  secure  the  fullest  control 
of  the  insect. 

In  one  orchard  particularly  the  loss  was  very 
much  more  than  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  codling  moth  had  the  orchard  remained  un- 
treated. Long  before  the  end  of  the  season  it 
was  seen  that  the  most  serious  problem  was  how 
to  so  apply  the  arsenicals  that  the  foliage  should 
not  be  damaged.  On  account  of  this  develop- 
ment of  the  situation,  another  man  was  added 
to  the  staff,  another  student,  Mr.  Volck,  who  had 
already  done  good  service  in  another  part  of  the 
State  in  the  study  of  the  injuries  produced  by 
oil  in  spraying  citrus  trees.  He  has  remained 
with  this  problem  now  over  seven  years.  To  his 
ability  and  to  his  untiring  effort  and  devotion 
more  than  to  anyone  else  is  due  the  splendid  vic- 
tory against  the  codling  moth.  His  work  was 
full  of  failures,  but  as  soon  as  one  thing  failed 
he  at  once  tested  another.  He  was  never  defeated, 
nor  showed  discouragement.  A  man  with  less  of 
the  bulldog  perseverance  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded, nor  would  a  man  with  less  skill  as  an  ex- 
perimenter or  less  full  of  expedients.  His  first 
work  seemed  to  point  to  success  from  a  water- 
hoofing  of  paris  green,  but  the  next  season 's  spray- 
ing work  showed  this  to  be  a  failure,  and  paris 
green,  which  up  to  this  time  had  everywhere  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  remedy  for  codling 
moth,  had  to  be  finally  discarded. 

Mr.  Volck 's  work  in  1904  consisted  very  largely 
in  testing  out  all  the  brands  of  arsenicals  on  the 
market  other  than  paris  green  and  particularly 
the  lead  arsenates.  Despite  the  serious  burning 
of  some  orchards  in  1903,  the  results  in  codling 
moth  control  so  pleased  the  growers  that  a  con- 
siderably larger  acreage  was  sprayed  in  1904. 
and  since  most  of  this  was  with  lead  arsenate  and 
the  season  not  particularly  had  for  burning,  they 
became  enthusiastic  enough  to  spray  about  a 
third  of  the  entire  bearing  acreage  in  1905. 

Safe  and  Unsafe  Arsenates. — The  spraying  in 
190")  was  almost  exclusively  with  Swift's  arsenate, 
since  that  had  proven  best  in  the  experiments  of 
the  previous  year.  The  results  obtained  during 
this  year  were  the  most  disappointing  of  the 
whole  conflict.  While  the  codling  moth  was  well 
controlled,  the  amount  of  burning  was  so  large 
that  the  progress  of  spraying  was  entirely 
checked.  For  three  years  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  number  of  acres  sprayed. 

For  this  reason,  in  1906  two  more  students  were 
sent  into  the  valley.  Mr.  Parker,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  to  a  responsible  position  in  the 
Division  of  Entomology  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Luther,  who 
has  remained  in  the  valley  and  who  has  been  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem.  During  this  year  hundreds  of  arsen- 
icals were  made  up  and  tested  on  foliage.  The 
most  significant  discovery  of  the  year  1906  was 
that  when  a  lead  arsenate  was  so  compounded 
that  all  the  arsenic  acid  present  was  combined 
with  lead,  no  injury  was  produced  on  the  most 
delicate  foliage.    Such  a  compound  is  known  as 


a  neutral  or  ortho-arsenate  of  lead. 

No  manufacturer  at  that  time  was  able  or  will- 
ing  to  produce  an  arsenate  of  lead  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  to  this  day,  excepting  the  product  man- 
ufactured at  Watsonville,  there  is  no  strictly  nea-  J 
tral  lead  arsenate  on  the  market. 

Other  apple  regions  have  a  climate  permitting 
the  use  of  ordinary  arsenate  of  lead,  or  of  paris 
green,  for  that  matter,  but  here  the  control  of 
the  codling  moth  with  safety  to  the  tree  is  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  kind  of 
lead  arsenate  now  manufactured  only  at  Watson- 
ville. The  manufacture  of  such  an  arsenical  pre- 
sents many  practical  difficulties,  and  would  nor- 
mally cost  more  money  than  the  common  lead 
arsenate,  but  by  the  working  out  of  new  methods 
this  material  has  been  produced  at  a  cost  to  the 
grower  decidedly  lower  than  that  previously  I 
charged  for  the  ordinary  lead  arsenates,  and  this 
saving  has  turned  back  into  the  pockets  of  the 
growers  much  more  than  the  investigation  has 


cost.    In  1901  Mr.  Luther  undertook  the 


lanage- 


ment  of  a  factory,  incorporated  as  a  private  en- 
terprise, to  produce  this  compound.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  tons  of  lead  arsenate  was  manu- 
factured that  year.  About  the  same  quantity  w; 
used  of  Lavenberg's  lead  arsenate  and  a  small 
amount  of  Swift's.  Both  of  these  burned  foliage 
much  as  in  1906,  while  the  ortho-lead  produci 
none  whatever;  therefore,  in  1908  there  was  pn 
tically  no  arsenical  used  other  than  the  ortl 
brand,  and  the  area  sprayed  was  greatly  extendi 

In  1909  still  more  territory  was  sprayed  with 
the  ortho  lead,  and  in  addition  a  small  amount 
with  the  Sherwin-Williams'  arsenate  of  lead. 
About  four  carloads  of  the  'I  X  L'  mixture  was 
also  sold  to  orchardists  upon  the  misrepresenta- 
tion that  it  would  be  effectual  against  codling 
moth.  This  shows  how  easily  otherwise  intelligent 
farmers  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  more  of  that  product  could  be  sold  in 
the  valley  for  several  years  to  come,  no  matter 
how  skillful  the  salesman  was  who  made  the 
attempt. 

The  ease  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  product  fa 
different.  This  lead  arsenate  ranks  with  the  best 
brands  on  the  market.  In  other  regions  it  is  * 
safe  and  effective  insecticide.  During  the  scasflfc 
of  1909  the  burning  of  foliage  was  not  very  pro- 
nounced, but  in  1910  the  losses  from  this  source 
were  verv  severe.  We  have  Ihus  in  the  experience 
of  1909  and  1910  with  the  Sherwin-Williams'  ar- 
senate,  simply  reproduced  the  experience  of  the 
valley  with  Swift's  arsenate  during  the  season 
of  1904  and  1905.  Orchardists  should  insist  that 
until  manufacturers  are  ready  to  produce  a  strict- 
ly neutral  lead  arsenate  they  have  no  right  to 
sell  their  products  in  this  valley. 

The  danger  from  the  use  of  the  Sherwin-W 
iams'  lead  was  understood  and  announced  by 
Volck,  but.  notwithstanding  his  warnings,  buyers 
could  be  found  and  the  material  was  sold.  5 
was  not  contended  that  this  lead  was  a  strictly 
neutral  lead  arsenate.  The  presence  of  an  excess 
of  arsenic  acid  was  easily  determinable  by  chem- 
ical tests,  and  the  foliage  test  entirely  confirmed 
the  chemical  test.  The  only  argument  was  t 
such  compounds  were  safely  used  elsewhere 
this  valley  been  comparable  with  other  sectioi 
it  would  not  have  required  eight  years  to  ha 
brought  the  growers  to  practical  unanimity 
to  the  value  of  spraying.  There  would  not  ha' 
been  the  reaction  against  spraying  during  the 
years  1906  and  1907:  indeed  it  is  probable  that 
the  special  services  of  the  1'iiiversity  would  not 
have  been  required  at  all.  but  the  growers  them- 
selves would  have  brought  spraying  to  a  succesf- 
ftd  issue  during  the  twelve  years  that  intervened 
between  the  successful  experiments  of  Professor 
Wickson  and  the  beginning  of  the  codling  moth 
investigations  in  1903. 

The  one  thing  thai  the  experience  of  these  ei 
years  has  demonstrated  is  that  the  conditions 
peculiar.  The  good  to  come  from  this  year's 
perience  should  be  that  hereafter  a  lead  to 
in  Ibis  valley  must  correspond  with  the  stand 
found  necessary  under  our  peculiar  conditions. 
There  is  no  reason  why  other  manufacturers  than 
the  local  firm  might  not  produce  these  goods,  but 
up  to  date  none  of  them  has  done  so. 

A  State  Law. — This  brings  up  the  desirability 
of  a  State  insecticide  law.  There  is  certainly  i 
great  present  need  for  such  a  law,  and  it  should 
commend  itself  to  the  active  support  of  every 
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here  present.  Undoubtedly  last  year's  experi- 
ence with  the  'I  X  L'  compound  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible,  and  this  year's  experience 
with  a  pyro-lead  compound  would  have  been  less 
likely,  because  of  the  greater  respect  many  or- 
chardists  would  have  had  for  warnings  from  a 
State  office.  Nothing  seems  sufficient  to  protect 
some  farmers  from  plausible  agents,  as  was  wit- 
nessed in  this  valley  this  year,  when  some  of  them 
were  persuaded  to  part  with  their  money  for  an 
absolutely  fraudulent  fertilizer  proposition,  a  pro- 
duct which  it  would  be  illegal  to  offer  for  sale 
in  the  State  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  discovery  and  adoption  of  a  safe  arsenical 
is  an  essential  factor  without  which  successful 
spraying  is  impossible,  but  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  other  questions  must  also 
be  considered  if  we  are  to  secure  the  full  benefits 
of  the  practice.  Doubtless  next  year  no  dealer 
in  the  valley  can  afford  to  offer  for  sale  any  lead 
arsenate  against  which  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
lack  of  neutrality,  and  the  question  of  a  safe  ar- 
senical will  have  been  settled.  Then  the  only 
questions  remaining  are  those  of  quantity  and 
manner  of  spraying  and  time. 

Time  of  Spraying. — The  experience  of  these 
eight  years  has  abundantly  proven  that  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  we  cannot  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  other  regions. 

In  the  Pajaro  valley  alone  of  all  the  regions 
where  apples  are  grown  commercially,  we  have 
one  section  where  trees  need  not  be  sprayed  at 
all  for  codling  moth.  The  section  of  the  valley 
toward  the  sea  from  Watsonville  is  a  naturally 
immune  area.  The  immunity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  evening  fogs  and  cold  winds  from  the 
ocean  reach  this  region  so  early  as  to  almost 
invariably  prevent  the  flight  of  the  moth,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  laying  of  the  eggs.  Some- 
times after  worms  have  been  taken  into  an  or- 
chard of  this  district  in  apple  boxes  a  few  wormy 
apples  are  found  for  a  year  or  two,  but  never 
enough  to  be  of  any  significance.  This  immunity 
does  not  extend  further  inland  than  the  city  of 
Watsonville,  for  as  soon  as  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  moth  will  be  able  to  make  a  flight  once 
or  twice  a  month,  it  may  be  able  to  lay  its  full 
quota  of  eggs,  and  the  worms  become  as  numer- 
ous as  though  the  moth  could  fly  every  evening. 
Nevertheless,  the  condition  which  results  in  an 
immune  area  below  the  city,  profoundly  affects 
the  life  history  of  the  insect  throughout  the  whole 
valley.  This  influence  of  the  ocean  is  what  has 
made  the  climate  of  the  Pajaro  valley  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  production  of  the  type  of 
apple  grown  here  to  such  perfection. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CONCRETE  IRRIGATION  STRUCTURES. 

By  Prof.vB.  A.  Etcheverry  of  the  University  of 
California. 

While  concrete  and  masonry  have  been  the 
standard  materials  for  irrigation  structures  in 
the  older  irrigated  regions  of  foreign  countries, 
the  use  of  concrete  on  the  irrigation  systems  of 
the  United  States-  was  practically  unknown  until 
a  few  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  southern 
California,  where  concrete  has  been  used  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  or  more  for  lining 
canals,  for  cement  pipes,  for  concrete  distributing 
flumes,  and  for  measuring  boxes  and  other  smaller 
structures.  During  the  last  few  years,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  in  1902,  concrete 
structures  are  widely  used,  not  only  on  the  25 
Government  projects  located  in  15  States  and 
Territories,  but  on  many  of  the  new  private  proj- 
ects. On  some  of  the  older  systems  wooden  struc- 
tures which  have  decayed  are  often  replaced  by 
permanent  concrete  structures.  For  instance,  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  systems  in  Cali- 
fornia are  replacing  many  of  the  wooden  struc- 
tures with  concrete  as  fast  as  they  need  renewal. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Sugar 
Beet  and  Irrigated  Land  Company  of  Colorado, 
which  has  done  some  very  interesting  reinforced- 
concrete  work,  and  of  many  other  projects  in  the 
other  States. 

The  obstacles  which  have  in  the  past  prevented 


the  more  rapid  extension  of  cement  have  been 
its  cost  and  the  difficulties  of  handling  it,  as  com- 
pared with  the  lower  first  cost  of  wooden  struc- 
tures, which  are  easily  erected  by  common  labor- 
ers. The  difficulties  in  the  manipulation  of  ce- 
ment are  not  serious.  Now  that  concrete  is  so 
widely  used  in  cities  and  on  farms,  any  observ- 
ant, careful  person  can,  with  a  little  reading  and 
some  practice,  learn  how  to  construct  the  simple 
structures.  As  regards  its  cost  in  comparison 
with  lumber,  the  cost  of  cement  has  very  mate- 
rially decreased,  and  it  can  be  purchased  for 
from  $2.50  to  $3.00  in  most  regions,  while  the 
price  of  lumber  has  advanced.  Another  reason 
for  the  increasing  use  of  concrete  for  irrigation 
work  is  the  rapid  development  and  improvements 
in  reinforced-concrete  construction,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  irrigation  structures. 

The  one  great  advantage  of  concrete  over  lum- 
ber is  its  great  durability.  It  is  true  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  first  cost  of  concrete  structures  is 
more  than  that  of  wooden  ones,  but  almost  in- 
variably concrete  is  more  economical.  The  dif- 
ference in  first  cost  is  not  as  great  as  is  usually 
supposed.  A  few  general  comparative  figures, 
based  on  facts  collected  from  different  projects, 
will  help  to  convince  those  who  are  still  strong 
advocates  of  wooden  structures. 

Omitting  the  parts  of  irrigation  systems  al- 
ready discussed  (see  Nov.  12th  issue  of  Rural 
Prkss),  the  structures  most  frequently  used  are 
gates  or  turn-outs,  or  division  boxes  placed  at 
the  heads  of  ditches ;  measuring  boxes,  drops  or 
falls  used  where  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  steeper 
than  the  grade  that  can  be  given  to  the  canal ; 
pipe  syphons  and  flumes  to  cross  depressions  and 
for  side-hill  work ;  bridges,  and  culverts. 

As  regards  durability,  the  wooden  structures 
can  be  classified  into  two  groups.  In  the  first 
group  are  those  structures  which  are  partly  in 
the  ground,  which  include  gates  at  the  head  of 
ditches,  division  and  measuring  boxes,  drops,  cul- 
verts, etc. ;  and  in  the  second  group  are  those 
which  are  all  above  ground,  such  as  flumes  and 
wooden  stave  pipes  when  supported  above  ground 
or  buried  underground.  The  life  of  wooden 
structures  depends  on  the  quality  of  lumber  used, 
on  the  strength  of  the  structure,  and  the  work- 
manship. For  instance,  a  flume  well  built  and 
with  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  springing  and 
settling,  so  that  there  will  be  minimum  leakage, 
will  last  much  longer  than  a  weaker  flume. 

The  short  life  of  wooden  irrigation  structures 
is  greatly  due  to  the  lumber  being  alternately 
dry  and  wet.  The  life  of  the  structures  of  the 
first  group  is  in  addition  shortened  by  the  wood 
being  partly  in  contact  with  moist  earth. 

The  cost  of  repairs  of  these  structures  after 
they  have  been  constructed  three  or  four  years 
becomes  quite  an  item,  and  at  the  end  of  six  to 
eight  years  for  pine,  and  eight  to  ten  years  for 
redwood,  complete  replacing  is  necessary.  The 
annual  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  averages 
usually  about  5%  for  the  first  three  years  and 
15%  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  averaging 
about  10  to  12%  for  the  entire  life  of  not  over 
10  years.  In  addition  to  this  should  he  added  the 
cost  of  renewal,  which  if  distributed  over  10  years 
will  amount  to  10%  per  year.  The  life  of  well- 
constructed  redwood  flumes  and  of  wooden-stave 
pipe  is  greater,  and  may  be  as  long  as  20  years, 
but  is  usually  12  to  16  years,  with  practically 
no  repairs  the  first  five  to  eight  years,  but  with 
considerable  repairs  afterwards,  averaging  not 
less  than  8%  yearly  for  the  entire  life.  The 
cost  of  renewal  distributed  over  the  16  years 
amounts  to  6%  per  year.  If  we  assume  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested  to  be  6%,  then  the 
total  annual  cost  for  the  structures  of  the  first 
group  is  not  less  than  26%  of  the  first  cost,  and 
for  the  second  group  20  per  cent. 

Concrete  structures,  if  properly  constructed, 
will  last  forever;  but  assuming  depreciation  and 
repairs  at  2%.  gives  a  total  annual  cost  of  8% 
as  compared  with  26%  for  wooden  structures  of 
the  first  group  and  20%  for  wooden  structures 
of  the  second  group.  Based  on  these  figures,  con- 
crete structures  are  more  economical  if  their  first 
cost  is  less  than  3Vi  times  the  cost  of  wooden 
structures  of  the  first  group,  and  2V2  times  the 
cost  of  wooden  structures  of  the  second  group. 
However,  the  actual  cost  of  many  concrete  stmc- 
tures  is  much  less  than  would  be  given  by  such 
•ratios,  and  is  often  only  a  little  higher  than 


wooden  structures.  This  is  especially  true  of  con- 
crete structures  built  partly  in  the  ground,  for 
they  require  only  simple  forms,  and  when  these 
forms  can  be  used  over  many  times,  as  where  sev- 
eral structures  of  the  same  size  are  required,  the 
cost  is  greatly  reduced.  For  illustration,  on  the 
Orland  project,  in  California,  the  average  cost 
of  several  small  drops  was  $32.82;  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  wooden  structure  of  the  same  size  is 
$29.74,  or  15%  less.  The  average  cost  of  60  con- 
crete turn-outs  was  $25.50,  as  compared  with 
$10.80,  the  estimated  cost  of  wooden  turn-outs, 
which  was  20%  less.  On  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis.  California,  a  concrete  check-gate  cost 
about  50%  more  than  wooden  ones.  The  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Sugar  Beet  and  Irrigated  Land  Com- 
pany of  Colorado  has  during  the  last  few  years 
constructed  some  very  interesting  reinforced- 
concrete  structures.  The  cost  of  two  large  rein- 
forced-concrete drops  was  $131  per  foot  of  fall, 
and  the  corresponding  cost  of  a  series  of  substan- 
tial wooden  drops  was  $120  per  foot  of  fall.  The 
wooden  structures  were  built  in  1899.  but  in  1!)04 
were  in  such  poor  condition  that  the  operation 
of  the  canal  at  full  supply  caused  some  uneasi- 
ness for  fear  of  breaks,  and  they  required  com- 
plete renewal  two  years  afterwards,  making  their 
life  about  seven  years. 

In  a  general  way  it  can  be  stated  that,  as  a 
rough  approximation,  wooden  structures  built  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  such  as  gates,  drops, 
etc.,  will  cost  in  place,  including  excavation  and 
back-filling,  from  $40  to  $50  a  thousand.  Small 
reinforced-concrete  structures  of  the  simplest 
type  will  cost  $10  to  $12  a  cubic  yard,  ordinary 
reinforced-concrete  structures  $12  to  $16,  and 
elaborate  structures  with  thin  reinforced  walls 
$15  to  $20.  Usually  a  structure  requiring  1000 
feet  of  lumber  can  be  built  with  about  4  to  5 
cubic  yards  of  concrete,  and  the  concrete  struc- 
ture will  cost  from  25  to  50%  more. 

With  the  structures  of  the  second  group,  that 
is,  wooden  flumes  and  wooden-stave  pipes,  the 
comparison  is  not  quite  so  favorable  to  concrete 
as  with  the  other  structures.  This  is  because  of 
their  longer  life  as  compared  with  the  wooden 
structures  in  contact  with  earth,  and  to  the 
greater  difficulty  in  constructing  them  of  con- 
crete. The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is 
considerably  greater,  especially  for  flumes  cross- 
ing canyons  and  deep  depressions,  because  this 
requires  expensive  forms  to  support  it  during 
construction  and  some  skilled  labor.  For  that 
reason  the  cost  of  concrete  flumes  may  be  as 
great  as  three  times  the  cost  of  wooden  flume,  in 
which  case  a  wooden  flume  or  a  steel  flume  may 
be  more  economical,  at  least  until  the  price  of 
lumber  increases.  But  there  are  conditions  which 
will  favor  the  use  of  concrete — for  instance,  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  systems  of  California  have 
replaced  all  their  old  bench  flumes,  which  aggre- 
gate several  miles,  running  on  the  side-hills,  by 
concrete  channels  formed  by  means  of  a  wall 
on  the  downhill  side,  a  slope  lining  on  the  uphill 
side,  and  a  concrete  floor  in  between.  This  not 
only  did  away  with  the  high  cost  of  repairs  and 
renewals,  but  has  paid  for  itself  in  the  additional 
security,  because  a  break  in  their  main  canal  has 
meant  the  interruption  of  delivery  of  water,  and 
has  caused  great  damage  to  crops.  As  a  rule,  a 
concrete  flume  supported  on  columns  should  not 
cost  over  2  to  2V_>  times  the  cost  of  a  wooden 
flume. 

As  regards  reinforced-concrete  pipes  compared 
with  wooden-stave  pipes,  several  of  them  have 
been  built  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  a 
few  on  private  projects,  and  their  first  cost  is 
generally  l^jj  times  the  cost  of  wooden-stave 
pipes.  They  are  therefore  more  economical,  and 
should  be  used  in  preference.  They  are,  however, 
limited  to  moderate  heads.  The  maximum  head 
to  which  they  have  been  submitted  successfully 
is  about  100  feet.  A  large  reinforced-concrete 
syphon  in  Spain.  13  feet  in  diameter  and  7  inches 
thick,  is  under  a  head  of  97  feet.  On  the  Umatilla 
project  in  Oregon,  reinforced-concrete  pipes  4  feet 
in  diameter,  3  inches  thick,  have  been  tested  suc- 
cessfully for  pressures  equivalent  to  100-feet 
heads.  For  even  these  moderate  heads  careful 
work  is  necessary. 

To  summarize  the  above  remarks  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  exception 
of  some  flumes,  concrete  structures  will  cost  from 
1V4  to  I1/?  times  the  cost  of  wooden  ones.  Since 
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the  large  animal  cost  for  repairs  and  renewals 
of  wooden  structures  makes  it  economical  to 
spend  for  concrete  structures  2V2  to  3V4  times 
the  price  paid  for  wooden  structures,  in  nearly 
every  case  a  concrete  structure  is  more  econom- 
ical," and  will  cut  the  total  annual  cost  of  repairs, 
renewals  and  interest  into  one-half. 

Another  advantage  of  concrete  structures 
which  I  have  not  emphasized  is  the  additional 
security  obtained,  which  is  worth  considering. 

During  the  last  two  years  some  doubt  has  been 
cast  upon  the  durability  of  concrete,  because  of 
its  disintegration  by  the  effects  of  alkali.  So  far 
all  that  has  been  published  can  be  reduced  to 
the  following  facts: 

First — Out  of  all  the  many  concrete  irrigation 
structures,  including  those  on  the  25  projects  of 
the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  constructed  in  13 
States  and  Territories,  there  are  only  two  proj- 
ects, one  in  Montana  and  one  in  "Wyoming,  where 
the  failures  of  concrete  structures  have  occurred. 
The  only  other  recorded  instances  are  some  sew- 
ers in  Montana  and  some  concrete  drain-stiles  in 
Colorado. 

Second — The  disintegration  seems  to  take  place 
where  the  structures  are  in  contact  with  strong 
alkali  water  of  a  peculiar  composition,  and  oc- 
curs where  the  water  permeates  the  concrete 
mass  and  is  evaporated,  leaving  the  salts  in  the 
pores  of  the  concrete. 

Third — Black  alkali  seems  to  have  no  harmful 
effect,  and  the  disintegration  is  caused  probably 
by  only  some  of  the  white  alkali  salts.  Wherever 
disintegration  has  occurred  the  alkali  salts  are 
sulphates,  with  magnesium  sulphate  predominant. 

As  against  these  few  failures  there  are  hun- 


dreds of  examples  of  concrete  irrigation  struc- 
tures where  alkali  has  had  no  effect.  Neverthe- 
less, where  the  sulphates  are  strong  it  is  good  pol- 
icy to  experiment  on  a  small  scale  in  those  local- 
ities before  works  involving  large  amounts  of 
money  are  built,  and  to  take  all  known  precau- 
tions in .  the  construction.  At  present  the  best 
known  means  to  prevent  disintegration  are: 

(1)  To  make  the  concrete  as  nearly  impervious 
as  possible. 

(2)  To  remove  the  alkali  water,  where  practica- 
ble, by  drainage. 

(3)  To  use  some  cement  which  will  be  most 
resistant  to  alkali. 

The  Reclamation  Service  is  now  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  a  special  cement,  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  it  is  hoped  will  help  to  solve  the 
problem. 


The  Field. 


POPULAR  DISCUSSION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

We  are  glad  that  our  agricultural  organizations 
are  taking  up  seriously  the  discussion  of  fertiliz- 
ers at  their  stated  meetings.  Wisdom  in  this 
line  comes  in  part  from  scientific  research  and 
experiment,  and  in  part  from  the  teachings  of 
experience,  and  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  the  latter  should  be  especially  promoted,  as 
it  is  the  more  difficult  branch  of  the  subject  to 
pursue  intelligently.  A  recent  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  at  Napa  is  a  case  in  point,  and 


shows  what  can  be  done  profitably  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  in  the  way  of  securing  growers'  views 
and  experiences.  One  speaker  at  the  meeting  was 
Mr.  R.  Christianson,  who  gave  some  of  his  expe- 
rience in  fertilizing  orchards  with  both  commer- 
cial fertilizers  and  branyard  manure.  He  pre- 
fers barnyard  manure.  During  the  past  five  years 
Mr.  Christianson  said  he  had  used  over  80  tons 
of  barnyard  manure  upon  hvs  prune  orchard,  from 
which  comes  some  of  the  finest  prunes  produced 
in  Napa  valley.  He  illustrated  the  effect  of  fer- 
tilization by  presenting  before  the  audience  a 
scrubby  prune  tree  which  two  years  ago  was  prac- 
tically dead,  but  which  during  the  present  sum- 
mer had  grown  shoots  in  abundance,  some  of 
them  four  feet  long. 

Barnyard  Manure.— Mr.  T.  E.  Redfield  read  the 
following  paper  on  barnyard  fertilizer: 

"A  well-kept  manure  heap  is  the  surest  indi- 
cation of  thrift  and  success  in  farming.  It  should 
receive  the  same  care  and  attention  as  any  other 
farm  product. 

"In  cleaning  the  barn  the  fertilizer  should  be 
thrown  out  on  the  side  most  protected  from  the 
sun  and  wind,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  drying 
out  rapidly.  We  have  seen  heaps  made  directly 
under  the  eaves  of  the  barn  with  no  gutter  to 
catch  the  rain  and  close  to  a  creek  so  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  fertilizer  would  be  washed 
away  during  a  heavy  rain :  but  the  party  that 
had  made  the  heap  in  this  manner  did  not  believe 
in  using  the  product,  as  he  said  it  took  him  three 
years  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  in  his  orchard  after 
using  the  barnyard  fertilizer.  lie  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Farmers'  Union,  however. 

"The  fertilizer  should  be  hauled  from  the  stalls 


Bean  Pony  Outfit  No.  140  for  Small  Size  Orchards 

Bean  Power  Sprayers 

ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE 

You  can  depend  upon  Bean  Sprayer.  Whenever  you're  ready,  it's  ready. 
Kvery  Be;m  outfit  is  carefully  tested  before  it  leaves  the  factory  and  EVERY 
BEAN  SPRAYER  IS  Gl  IRANTEED  TO  OPEBATE  I'UKI'IK  TI.V  AFTER  IT 
LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 

Built  low  down  and  built  for  short  turns.  An  ordinary  team  can  haul  a 
Bean  outfit  anywhere  under  any  conditions.  And  they're  as  light  as  a  GOOIJ 
power  outfit  can  be  made.    Soft  soil  does  not  bother  the  owner  of  a  Bean. 

All  our  outfits  have  Bean  Patent  Bell  Metal  Ball  Valves.  They  can't  clog 
or  corrode  and  can  be  reached  in  half  a  minute. 

All  Bean  parts  are  readily  aci  ind  ILL  ARE  INTERCHANGEABLE 

When  parts  wear  out  they  can  be  renewed  at  small  cost.  Any  orchardist  can 
make  his  own  replacements. 

(SEND  I'OR  oi  r  NEW  1911  CATALOG.) 

It  describes  the  Bean  Power  Outfits  in  detail,  explains  their  various  su- 
perior features,  and  illustrates  the  different  outfits.  It  also  describes  Bean 
Magic  Hand  Pumps  and  Bean  accessories.    Send  for  YOl'R  copy  right  away. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


"  EVERYTHING  FOR  SPRAYERS 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


Trees: 


Book  orders  now 
standards: 


for    the  following 


jPC3ChCS*  ^USCan'  ^ran^e'   Phillips,   Levi,  Foster, 


Triumph,  St.  John,  Early  Crawford,  El- 
herta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fay-Elherta,  and 
Sal  way. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years 
than  any  other  fruit. 


Apples: 


Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein, 
White  Astrachan,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Spitzenburg,  Bellflower,  Newton  Pippin, 
Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana, 
Arkansas  Black,  and  many  others. 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzen- 
burg, Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan, 
Alexander.    They  always  sell  out  first. 

ftlPPIMPC*  Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon, 
vllvlllvd*  Black  Republican,  Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.  The  above  varieties  al- 
ways sell  out  early. 

Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 


Fay  Elberta:  The  im- 
proved Elberta.  The 
best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 
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and  pens  at  frequent  intervals  and  thus  prevent 
loss  of  its  valuable  parts.  The  urine  is  especially 
rich  and  sufficient  bedding  should  be  used  so  as 
to  absorb  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  It  is  well 
to  mix  the  cow  and  pig  manure  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  horses. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends 
sprinkling  the  dry  sort,  but  this  must  be  done 
systematically,  as  otherwise  the  wetting  and  dry- 
ing will  result  in  the  loss  of  ammonia.  The  heap 
should  be  kept  compact  and  moist  and  thus  reduce 
the  loss  to  a  minimum. 

"The  growing  of  beans,  peas,  clover,  lupines, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  is  strongly  recommended.  These  are  even 
more  valuable  when  fed  out  on  the  farm  and  the 
manure  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil.  The  great- 
est profit  is  thus  secured  and  nearly  the  same 
fertility  is  maintained  as  in  green  manuring. 

"The  feeding  of  richer  food  will  mean  richer 
fertilizer  and  better  and  cheaper  crops.  From  50 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  of 
food  is  recovered  in  the  manure.  Sheep  fertilizer 
is  richer,  weight  for  weight,  than  that  produced 
by  any  of  the  common  farm  animals.  The  com- 
position of  horse  fertilizer  is  more  uniform  than 
that  of  any  other  farm  animal,  because  the  food 
is  more  uniform.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the 
farm  animals  were  Kept  in  stalls  throughout  the 
vear  and  the  fertilizer  carefully  saved,  its  value 
would  be  as  follows:  Each  horse,  ^27;  cow,  $19; 
hog,  $12;  sheep,  $2." 

A  General  Statement  on  Manures. — Mr.  J.  J. 
Fox  read  the  following  essay: 

"Probably  the  most  perplexing  as  well  as  the 
most  important  subject  that  we  Californian  hor- 
ticulturists have  before  us  today  is  the  question 
of  fertilizing  our  orchards. 

"We  see  our  fruit  in  old  orchards  dwindling 
in  size,  our  trees  suffering  from  early  decay  and 
premature  old  age,  chiefly  because  we  have  for 
years  been  gathering  heavy  crops  and  returning 
nothing  to  the  soil;  and  the  difficult  thing  is  to 
know  what  to  return  to  the  soil,  in  what  quan- 
ties,  and  at  what  price.  Above  all,  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  an  appreciable  return  for  our  outlay. 

"As  the  fertilizing  of  soils  is  not  an  exact  sci- 
ence, and  probably  never  will  be,  it  will  always 
be  necessary  to  put  on  manures  of  some  sort  in 
Quantities'  we  cannot  guarantee  to  be  exactly 
right,  without  waste  and  without  niggardliness, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  start  in  and  find  out  as  soon 
as  we  can  what  our  trees  need. 

"Roughly,  we  have  three  principal  ingredients 
that  are  necessary  to  the  life  and  wellbeing  of 


our  trees,  vines,  and  plants,  namely,  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  addition  to 
these  salts  we  need  humus  to  render  these  salts 
more  easily  accessible  to  the  plant  and  to  aid 
mechanically  in  keeping  the  soil  open  and  porous 
and  easily  cultivated. 

"The  first- thing  we  think  of  is,  of  course,  farm- 
yard manure,  and  as  a  complete  fertilizer  there 
is  probably  nothing  equal  to  it  for  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  plants  (excepting  citrus  trees)  ;  but  it 
is  available  for  only  a  few  of  us  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  of  any  use.  Even  if  it  comes 
free,  the  cost  of  hauling  and  applying  say  15  or 
20  tons  to  the  acre  would  be  almost  prohibitive 
if  it  has  to  be  hauled  any  distance.  Then  the 
question  arises,  how  can  those  orchardists  who 
keep  no  dairy,  or  who  do  not  live  very  near  town, 
procure  the  equivalent  of  the  farmyard  manure 
at  a  reasonable  price? 

"My  answer  is  by  the  use  of  green  cover  or 
soiling  crops  for  plowing  in,  to  supply  the  main 
part  of  the  nitrogen  and  humus  and  to  supple- 
ment this  with  the.  pure  salts  of  sulphate  or  mu- 
riate of  potash  and  superphosphate  of  lime.  Ni- 
trogen is  our  most  expensive  ingredient  and  the 
most  volatile.  In  its  most  concentrated  form  it 
comes  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  costs,  I  think,  about 
$55  a  ton.  In  our  orchards  I  would  advocate  its 
use  only  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring— a  few 
weeks  before  plowing,  just  to  boost  along  the 
soiling  crop.  It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  or  not  more  than  100  pounds  to  the  acre, 
to  rush  the  cover  crop  along,  and  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied right  after  a  rain  or  when  no  rain  is  in 
sight,  as  it  leaches  away  very  rapidly.  It  is  a 
purely  stimulating  manure,  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  applied  too  heavily,  it  might  tend  to 
rush  a  tree  to  new  growth  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruit  set.  But  this  is  only  an  opinion  or  theory. 
A  better  way  of  applying  nitrogen  on  the  ex- 
haused  orchard  would  be  sulphate  of  ammonia 
put  on  in  the  fall,  at  the  same  time  as  you  sow  on 
your  potash  and  phosphates.  This  is  also  an  ex- 
pensive manure. 

"The  practice  of  ploughing-in  succulent  green 
crops  as  a  fertilizer  dates  back  so  far  as  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  probably  much  far- 
ther. In  Tuscany  the  plant  that  is  chiefly  sown 
for  this  purpose  is  the  white  lupine,  and  it  is  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. I  do  not  think  the  lupine  would  serve  us 
here  in  Napa,  as  I  think  we  want  to  plow  before 
the  plant  would  be  far  enough  advanced.  Our 
cover  crop  must,  however,  be  plowed  under  before 
it  comes  to  maturity  or  gone  to  seed,  and  it  is 
well  to  use  a  rolling  coulter  on  a  bean-plow  in 


order  to  insure  the  complete  burial  of  the  plant, 
for  if  the  ends  of  the  vegetation  are  left  stick- 
ing out  between  the  furrows,  a  portion  of  their 
value  as  manure  is  lost  because  fermentation  is 
interfered  with.  Also,  a  large  mass  of  herbage 
will  decompose  much  more  speedily  than  a  small 
one,  as  it  generates  more  heat;  but  we  do  not 
get  much  use  from  this  turned-under  crop  until 
the  year  following  its  burial. 

"The  crop  best  suited  to  us  here  in  Napa  as  a 
fertilizer  is  generally  admitted  to  be  burr  clover, 
but  we  have  yet  to  try  the  winter  and  spring 
vetch,  rape,  horse  beans,  and  spurry.  [Rape  and 
spurry  will  make  a  lot  of  humus,  but  they  do  not 
get  nitrogen  from  the  air. — Editor.] 

"With  regard  to  the  amount  of  manures  we 
need  to  apply  to  our  orchards,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  Two  cwt.  muriate  of  potash  and  4  cwt. 
of  superphosphates  would  be  a  good  heavy  dress- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $9  to  $10  per  acre,  I  should  say, 
provided  you  could  get  your  nitrogen  from  the 
cover  crop.  But  supposing  your  land  to  be  too 
exhausted  to  produce  a  good  cover  crop — for  a 
feeble  growth  of  a  few  inches  of  stemmy  stuff 
wouldn't  count  for  much — then  I  would  suggest 
the  application  of  3  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
per  acre  and  use  this  only  until  such  time  as  the 
ground  was  sufficiently  restored  to  produce  a 
fairly  luxuriant  over-growth  every  year. 

"This  method  of  fertilizing  on  a  commercial 
basis  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  out  for  those 
of  us  who  live  too  remote  from  stock  or  stock- 
yards to  make  farmyard  manure  available,  and 
if  we  keep  in  the  lead  we  must  fertilize  and  cul- 
tivate and  always  be  producing  a  little  new 
healthy  growth. 

"And  I  would  strongly  urge  great  caution  in 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  a  splendid  stim- 
ulating manure,  carefully  used;  but  is  capable  of 
doing  great  damage  if  heavily  applied,  and  is 
easily  lost  entirely  if  sowed  just  before  a  heavy 
rain  in  the  cold  weather.  Apply  too  heavily  to 
potatoes  in  a  moist  country,  and  you  get  lots  of 
haulm  and  few  tubers.  Apply  too  heavily  to 
cabbage,  etc.,  and  you  will  run  them  off  to  seed 
under  certain  conditions.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  over  the  Gilbert  Lawes  experimental 
grounds,  21  years  ago,  at  Rothamsted,  near  St. 
Albans,  and  am  only  sorry  I  took  no  notes,  as  I 
spent  the  entire  day  there ;  but  I  do  well  remem- 
ber noting  what  good  and  what  harm  was  accom- 
plished by  a  reckless  and  systematically  heavy 
application  of  this  powerful  salt. 

The  above  papers  were  thoroughly  discussed 
and  many  questions  were  asked  and  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  present. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Box  604,   FRESNO,  CAL. 


CH1CO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIOH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  Bent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prlceson  Apples,  Peaches. 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  >  ng.  Walnuts,  Hlk  Walnuts,  Pigs, 
urape  Vines  and  Berries    Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Bhrubs  and  Roses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


WANTED 

Those  having  HIMALAYA  BERRY 
plants  under  cultivation  or  for  sale  to 
write  to 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER,  Berry  Specialist, 

PASADENA,  CAL.    R.  F.  D. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 

All  Leading  Commercial  Money-Making  Varieties. 

1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  sorts.  We  do  not  grow  fads.  Thor- 
oughly tested  varieties  are  our  specialties.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  over  20  years.  All  stock 
grown  on  virgin  soil,  true  to  name  and  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 

Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

BOX  615  M,  FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  St  ite.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STPATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Citrus  Fruits. 


A  REPORT  ON  CALIFORNIA 
COVER  CROPS. 


Mr.  Roland  McKee  has  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  in  California  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Department,  and,  as 
one  line  of  activity,  Jias  pursued  cover 
crops,  both  by  experiments  at  the  Plant 
Introduction  Garden  at  Chico  and  by 
observation  of  the  results  attained  by 
California  orchardists  in  their  effort  to 
replenish  their  soil  by  the  plowing-in  of 
legumes.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
has  just  published  a  pampnlet  covering 
this  branch  of  Mr.  McKee's  work,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  summary: 

California  soils,  though  often  very  fer- 
tile, are  generally  deficient  in  humus. 

Within  recent  years  green-manure 
crops  in  California  have  been  given  spe- 
cial attention. 

The  only  places  where  green  manures 
are  being  used  extensively  are  the  citrus 
and  walnut  orchards  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State. 

Deciduous  orchard  sections  of  the  State 
are  using  practically  no  green-manure 
crop. 

By  the  use  of  green  manures  a  gener- 
ally improved  condition  of  orchards  has 
been  secured,  as  shown  by  a  more  healthy 
appearance  of  the  trees  and  more  and 
better  fruit. 

The  early  seeding  of  green-manure 
crops  is  desirable  for  obtaining  the  best 
results. 

Green  manures  should  be  turned  under 
before  the  trees  start  new  growth  in  the 
spring. 

Heavier,  seeding  than  is  ordinarily 
practiced  is  advised. 

Common  vetch  and  field  peas  are  the 
most  generally  used  green-manure  crops, 
the  vetch  being  the  most  popular. 

Peas  or  common  vetch  sown  in  the  fall 
without  irrigation  will  not.  except  in  the 
most  favorable  years,  make  sufficient 
growth  to  be  turned  under  early  as  a 
green  manure,  but  when  thus  sown  will 
make  a  good  growth  later  in  the  spring. 

Field  peas,  common  vetch,  and  bur 
clover  are  adapted  to  quite  varied  con- 
ditions, and  are  being  grown  in  a  lim- 
ited way  throughout  the  State. 

In  any  part  of  the  State  having  a  mild 
winter  a  green-manure  crop  of  peas  or 
common  vetch  will  succeed  if  sown  early 
in  the  fall  with  irrigation. 

Bur  clover  seems  to  be  of  most  value 
for  deciduous  orchard  conditions,  while 
the  woolly-podded  vetch  promises  to  be 
of  value  for  the  same  conditions. 

Fenugreek  and  bur  clover  are  used  to 
a  limited  extent,  fenugreek  being  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  region  near  the 
coast. 

Hairy  vetch  is  not  well  adapted  for  use 
as  a  green-manure  crop  in  California. 

Black  bitter  vetch,  black  purple  vetch, 
woolly-podded  vetch,  horse  beans,  and  the 
Tangier  pea  are  promising  new  green- 
manure  crops  in  comparison  with  com- 
mon vetch. 

Green  manure  crops  need  no  inocula 
tion  in  California,  horse  beans  in  the 
northern  portion  being  the  only  known 
exception. 

The  growing  of  a  summer  green 
manure  crop  in  California  orchards  is 
not  advisable. 

Local  as  well  as  sectional  conditions 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  State  vary 
considerably,  and  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  best  crop 
for  green  manure  as  well  as  the  best 
method  of  handling  the  same. 

Cost  ok  Seed  ok  Green-Manure  Crops 
— The  cost  of  seed  of  green-manure  crops 
is  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in 
determining  their  relative  value.  The 
high  price  of  seed  may  be  the  cause  of 


the  elimination  from  use  of  an  otherwise 
good  crop.  In  most  orchard  sections  it 
is  hardly  practicable  for  the  orchardist 
to  attempt  to  raise  his  own  seed,  though 
with  crops  having  good  seeding  habits 
this  could  readily  be  done.  The  com- 
mercial seed  grower  will  very  likely  be 
depended  upon  for  the  supply  of  seed 
needed.  The  price  that  growers  will  pay 
for  any  new  crop  will  probably  be  largely 
determined  by  the  price  of  seed  of  com- 
mon vetch  and  of  field  peas.  A  slightly 
higher  price  for  a  superior  crop  would 
undoubtedly  be  paid.  However,  a  supe- 
rior crop  and  cheap  seed  are  what  is  de- 
sired. 

The  practice  of  allowing  enough  seed 
to  ripen  in  the  orchard  to  volunteer  a 
crop  from  year  to  year  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  seeding  a  green-manure  crop, 
but  this  is  practicable  only  in  deciduous 
orchards  without  irrigation,  where  the 
returns  will  justify  but  very  little  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  such  a  crop. 
Under  such  conditions,  bur  clover  in  par- 
ticular can  be  effectively  used. 

Of  the  crops  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going summary  the  production  of  seed 
will  cost  most  with  the  Tangier  pea  and 
the  woolly-podded  vetch,  and  least  with 
the  black  bitter  vetch.  The  cost  of  seed 
of  common  vetch  and  field  peas  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Seed  of  common  vetch 
during  the  past  few  years  has  varied 
from  3M>  to  5  cents  per  pound.  When 
seeding  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  to  the 
acre,  this  would  make  the  cost  of  seed 
from  $2.10  to  $3  per  acre. 

Seed  of  field  peas  has  been  about  the 
same  price  per  pound  as  that  of  common 
vetch,  but  as  SO  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
are  needed  in  seeding,  this  makes  the 
cost  from  $2.80  to  $4  per  acre. 

Bur  clover  seed  is  advertised  at  from 
25  to  30  cents  per  pound,  hulled.  When 
seeding  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  this  makes  the  cost  of  seed 
from  $5  to  $6  per  acre. 

The  wholesale  price  of  fenugreek  seed 
in  the  European  market  is  from  2%  to 
3  cents  per  pound.  The  price  to  the 
grower  would  of  course  be  somewhat  in 
advance  of  this,  but  should  not  exceed 
5  or  6  cents.  When  30  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  are  used,  this  would  make  the 
cost  of  seeding  from  $1.50  to  $l.cS0  per 
acre. 

Black  bitter  vetch  seed,  though  not 
handled  in  quantity  by  American  seeds- 
men, can  be  secured  in  foreign  markets 
and  imported  at  a  cost  that  should  make 
the  price  to  the  grower  about  the  same 
or  less  than  that  of  common  vetch.  When 
seeding  at  the  rate  of  70  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre,  this  would  make  the  cost  of 
seeding  from  $2.40  to  $3.50  per  acre.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  the  fact  that  black  bit- 
ter vetch  yields  a  heavy  crop  of  seed  in 
California  and  has  exceptionally  good 
seeding  habits  should  make  it  possible 
to  place  California-grown  seed  on  the 
market  at  a  much  less  cost  than  that  of 
common  vetch. 


FOR  SALE 


CHEAP 


8eveml  "Superior"  grain  drills.  In 
use  only  about  two  weeks.  Practically 

new.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 


ISO  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco 


NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Bend  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY.  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1 


66 


Ortho  36 
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OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS. 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36  BEAUME;  15'/c  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  O.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS.   

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


„pr  ANIMAL  Ma>>. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  are  the  larigeat  Pacific  1'uant  producer*  of 
animal  matter  fertilizer  material!*,  and  we  are  now 
prepared  to  market  them  dlrert  In  the  form  of 
complete  fertilizer*. 

Write  im  for  free  pamphlet  on 
COM  MOX-SEXSE  FBKTILIZIlf  G, 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department. 

8 AH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Best   Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

KSTABLI8UEU  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


November  26,  1910. 
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Forage  Planfs. 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF 
ALFALFA. 


(Continued  From  Issue  of  Not'.  IS.) 
If  the  soil  is  very  light  it  may  be  well 
to  roll  after  harrowing  the  seed  in,  and 
then  harrow  very  lightly  again.  The  sur- 
face should  never  be  left  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  a  roller  leaves  it,  as  on  most 
soils  a  crust  may  form  which  the  young 
plant  cannot  push  through.  It  should 
always  be  left  on  top  after  sowing. 

In  using  the  drill  the  seed  should  be 
put  just  into  the  moist  soil.  Alfalfa  seed 
properly  should  not  be  covered  more  than 
one  inch  at  most.  In  some  very  light 
soils  one  and  one-half  inches  may  give 
success,  but  the  rule  is  to  plant  as  shal- 
low as  possible  to  insure  getting  the  seed 
in  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  cause  vigor- 
ous germination. 

It  is  safest,  as  a  rule,  to  sow  alfalfa 
without  a  nurse  crop.  The  nurse  crop 
takes  moisture  from  the  alfalfa  plants 
and  is  disadvantageous  in  some  other 
ways.  However,  on  a  very  light  soil 
that  blows  about  badly,  a  light  nurse 
crop  may  be  advantageous  and  really  nec- 
essary. Barley  and  other  grains  are  com- 
monly used  as  nurse  crops,  and,  when 
used,  a  lighter  seeding  of  grain  should 
be  made  than  when  the  grain  is  seeded 
alone. 

The  Young  Plant. — And  now  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  young  alfalfa.  The  first 
few  months  in  the  life  of  alfalfa  is  the 
critical  period.  After  acquiring  several 
pairs  of  leaves  it  will  endure  a  great 
deal  of  hot  weather,  but  will  not  with- 
stand wet  to  the  same  degree.  The  irri- 
gator is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  control 
the  water.  Should  a  heavy  rain  settle  the 
soil  together  and  form  a  crust,  a  light 
harrow  should  be  used  to  break  it.  A 
crust  over  the  alfalfa  seed  is  death  to 
the  young  plants;  they  break  their  necks 
trying  to  get  through;  so  there  is  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  harrowing  and  everything 
to  gain.  Even  if  considerable  of  the 
seed  has  sprouted  the  harrowing  will  be 
more  benefit  than  harm. 

Treatment  or  the  Crop. — If  the  seed- 
ing is  done  in  the  fall,  two  or  three  or 
even  four  cuttings  may  be  expected  the 
(following  year.  The  fall-seeded  alfalfa 
needs  no  care  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
|  On  the  other  hand,  returns  cannot  be 
expected  the  first  season  from  spring  sow- 
ing except  in  irrigated  regions  and  in 
the  South.  There  one  or  two  crops  may 
I  be  obtained  during  the  first  season. 

Some  growers  pasture  the  first  fall,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  al- 
most always  injures  the  stand,  whether 
by  trampling  or  the  close  grazing. 

The  first  mowing  of  alfalfa  should  not 
be  too  close,  as  injury  may  result  to  the 
young  plants  from  sudden  removal  of 
shade  of  weeds,  etc.,  and  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  to  dryness. 

Disking. — Although  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  alfalfa  does  not  reach  its 
maximum  development  until  the  third  or 
even  the  fourth  season,  yet  the  treatment 
after  the  first  season  is  similar  from 
year  to  year.  If  a  good  stand  is  obtained 
from  the  original  seeding,  no  further 
treatment  should  be  necessary  after  the 
first  season,  except  to  cut  the  hay  at  the 
proper  time,  to  disk  every  spring,  and 
to  irrigate  properly.  Many  growers  rec- 
ommend a  disking  after  each  cutting. 

The  cultivating  loosens  the  soil,  packed 
by  the  running  of  machinery,  the  tram- 
pling of  horses,  and  the  beating  of  rains. 
Cultivation  also  favors  aeration,  forms  a 
soil  mulch  to  conserve  moisture,  and  pre- 
sents a  surface  favorable  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  water.  It  is  especially  desirable 
to  cultivate  well  alfalfa  fields  used  for 


pasturing.  The  presence  of  fresh  air  in 
the  soil,  helped  by  cultivation,  is  very 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  best  de- 
velopment of  alfalfa.  The  roots  of  the 
plant  must  breathe,  and  the  alfalfa  bac- 
teria must  have  free  nitrogen  in  order 
to  thrive  and  multiply  and  perform  their 
function  of  supplying  the  alfalfa  with 
this  important  element  of  plant  food. 
Moreover,  cultivation  may  destroy  the 
eggs  and  larvae  of  certain  insect  enemies 
of  alfalfa.  Grasshoppers  may  be  mate- 
rially decreased  by  early  spring  disking 
which  may  also  destroy  the  larva  or 
pupee  of  several  other  insects  injurious 
to  alfalfa,  as  the  web-worm,  army-worm, 
and  cutworm. 

The  splitting  or  spreading  of  the  crowns 
of  alfalfa  plants  is  another  advantage 
urged  for  disking  alfalfa,  especially  on 
old  fields,  since  this  seems  to  cause  the 
plants  to  stool  and  produce  a  larger  num- 
ber of  stems,  thus  apparently  producing 
a  thicker  stand.  However,  this  increased 
growth  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  other 
benefits  of  cultivation  already  mentioned. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  finds  that  less  injury  is  done  the 
alfalfa  and  the  best  work  accomplished 
by  setting  the  disks  rather  straight  and 
weighting  the  harrow  so  as  to  make  it 
cut  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Then  they 
cross-disk  the  field  and  harrow  it  with 
the  common  straight-tooth  harrow.  As 
the  field  is  left  by  disking  with  the  com- 
mon disk  harrow,  it  does  not  form  a  per- 
fect soil  mulch  to  conserve  moisture;  also 
the  clods  thrown  up  by  the  disks  may 
interfere  in  mowing;  thus  the  advantage 
of  using  the  smoothing  harrow  to  finish 
the  work. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  cultivate  newly 
seeded  alfalfa.  Usually  cultivation  should 
not  begin  till  the  next  year  after  seeding. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  well 
rooted  the  disk  may  be  used,  especial 
care  being  taken  not  to  set  the  disks  too 
sloping,  since  the  crowns  of  young  alfalfa 
plants  are  much  more  readily  cut  off  than 
those  of  older,  well-established  plants. 
Sometimes  newly  seeded  alfalfa,  after  it 
has  become  well  set  (as  may  be  the  case 
with  fall  seeded  alfalfa  the  spring  after 
sowing),  may  be  benefited  by  simply  har- 
rowing with  the  common  straight-tooth 
harrow. 

The  common  disk-harrow  is  more  gen- 
erally used  than  any  other  implement  to 
cultivate  alfalfa,  and  when  properly  ad- 
justed does  good  work.  The  spike-tooth 
disk,  known  as  the  "alfalfa  harrow,"  also 
does  good  work  when  properly  adjusted, 
and  is  perhaps  better  for  the  purpose  than 
the  common  disk  harrow.  The  alfalfa 
harrow  does  not  ridge  the  ground  as  does 
the  common  disk-harrow.  It  has  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  the  disk-harrow 
in  that  it  is  perhaps  not  so  useful  an  im- 
plement for  other  cultivation  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  seed  bed.  Care  must  be 
taken,  too,  not  to  run  the  ."pike-tooth  har- 
row over  hard  or  stony  roods,  since  the 
points  of  the  harrow  are  easily  bent  or 
broken. 

Irrigation. — In  the  case  of  an  estab- 
lished alfalfa  field  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  irrigate  after  each  cutting.  But 
it  is  said  that  greater  yields  are  obtained 
if  the  flooding  takes  place  before  the  hay 
is  cut.  It  is  true  that  an  extra  cutting 
can  usually  be  secured  in  this  way.  The 
flooding  must  be  long  enough  before  the 
cutting  to  allow  the  field  to  dry  off  suf- 
ficiently, or  injury  will  be  done  by  ths 
trampling  of  the  horses  during  the  mow- 
ing. It  is  also  thought  that  there  is 
less  danger  from  scalding  when  the  water 
is  applied  before  cutting. 

Where  the  amount  of  water  is  limited 
much  less  than  Is  ordinerily  used  will 
produce  payjng  crops.  The  minimum 
amount  of  water  to  produce  a  crop  and 
the  time  at  which  the  water  should  be 
applied  depend  largely  upon  soil  and  cli- 


matic conditions.  There  is  little  avail- 
able experimental  data  upon  this  point. 

In  applying  irrigation  water  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  saturate  the  soil 
to  a  reasonable  depth.  But  all  the  water 
that  drains  off  beyond  the  amount  re- 
quired for  use  is  lost  to  the  crop.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  apply  water  again  until 
the  crop  has  removed  a  large  part  of  the 
available  supply.  The  Utah  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  shows  that  the  max- 
imum crop  is  obtained  by  applying  plenty 
of  water  throughout  the  growing  season. 

As  to  fertilizers  for  alfalfa:  in  this 
region  they  have  not  been  found  needful 
ordinarily.  Alfalfa  responds  readi!y  to 
manure  and  it  may  often  be  advisable  to 
manure  alfalfa,  especially  if  tiie  plan  is 
to  use  alfalfa  as  a  rotation  crop  with 
other  crops.  As  said  before,  when  the 
soil  is  acid,  alfalfa  will  not  succeed  until 
the  acidity  has  been  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  lime  in  some  form.  Soils  here 
will  probably  not  be  much  improved  by 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  in 
the  States  farther  east  they  have  been 
very  profitably  used,  especially  in  start- 
ing a  crop. 

As  to  enemies  of  alfalfa  and  ways  of 
combatting  them,  good  notes  may  be 
found  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  215,  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  Bulletin  No.  155,  and  in  Wing's 
and  in  Coburn's  books  on  alfalfa,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Pacific  Rural 
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ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  limits 
of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan.  Make 
one  payment  in  cash,  then  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  from  one-third  the  crop 
each  year.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
productivity  of  our  land  or  we  could  not 
make  this  proposition.  If  you  have  equal 
confidence  in  yourself,  write  us  today  for 
particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.    8100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

'  Please  send  me  lilera<ure  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


LET  OUR  EXPERTS 
HELP  YOU  FARM 

at  our  expense 

If  your  farm  or  orchard  is  not 
producing  all  you  think  it  should, 
if  you  find  you  are  working  hard 
and  only  breaking  even,  write  us 
about  your  problems. 

We  have  on  our  staff  some  of  the 
best  soil  experts  in  California.  They 
will  analyze  your  farm  soil  and  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  you  need, 
much  as  a  doctor  will  prescribe  for 
a  sick  man. 

Our  fertilizers  do  wonders.  We 
know  of  many  a  farm  whose  pro- 
ductions have  been  doubled.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  you.    Write  us. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

310  Sansome  St.,  503  Central  Bids-, 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Tree*. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  iaie  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    684  California  SU  San  Franclaco. 


FERTILIZER 

We  have  500  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  month.  Delivered  price  given 
upon  inquiry. 


TAYLOR  ST.,  STABLES 

450  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Cleanest  and 

Best  in  the  World. 
Carloads  or 

any  Quantity. 

MILLER  &  LUX 

Merchant's  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  In  the  time  to  sow  Payne's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stocks  and  Christinas  Flowering- 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

A  Pointer  for  Tree  Planters 

Would  it  not  pay  you  to  buy  the  best 
trees  when  planting  an  orchard?  For  in- 
stance, Blenheim  Apricot  Trees  from  pa- 
rent trees  which  produced  the  highest 
priced  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year?  Other  trees  of  like  quality,  and 
thoroughbred.  Fine  stocky,  vigorous  trees 
grown  without  irrigation,  free  from  all 
disease  and  true  to  name — the  very  best. 

Walnuts — Willson's  Wonder  and  I  'm  n  - 
quettes,  specialties.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  of  stock  invited. 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop., 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  pricey  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

1  Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gilroy,  Cal. 


Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW. 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  r'esired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  PLANTS 

for  1910-11  planting.  AH  leading  varie- 
ties. Well  hardened  stock  grown  In  the 
open;  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Special 
prices  If  contracted  In  advance.  Send  for 
Circular. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

222  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Franclaco. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

81.50  per  dozen;  86  per  100;  $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plan 

BERRY  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
J.  B.  WAGNER.  Pasadena.  Cal.. 

Plant  and  Berry  Specialist. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

About  350  carloads  of  Mexican  oranges 
will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  mar- 
kets this  season. 

T.  J.  Walker  of  San  Francisco  recently 
sold  30,000  budded  lemon  trees  to  S.  B. 
Hanson  of  Corona. 

A  car  of  Newtown  apples  from  Medford, 
Oregon,  won  the  first  prize  of  $500  award- 
ed at  the  Canadian  apple  show  held  at 
Vancouver  recently. 

The  American  Date  Company  was  re- 
cently formed  in  the  Imperial  valley. 
The  date  farm  will  be  situated  at  Ther 
mal,  Coachella  valley. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schulz  of 
Tulare  county  has  refused  to  let  some 
Japanese  nurserymen  of  Visalia  ship  out 
citrus  seedlings  from  the  infested  district 
of  that  county. 

A.  B.  Mangis  of  Calistoga  sold  $450 
worth  of  apples  from  two  and  a  quarter 
acres  this  year.  He  had  a  heavy  crop 
of  Silver  prunes  which  he  sold  for  9 1L> 
cents  a  pound  dried. 

Manuel  Moniz  of  Sebastopol  has  a  Wag 
ner  apple  tree  14  years  old  which  pro- 
duced 30  boxes  of  apples  this  season. 
They  sold  at  55  cents  per  box  to  the 
trade,  netting  him  $19.50. 

L.  J.  Rose  of  Oxnard  sold  a  135-acre 
farm  to  D.  McGrath  Estate  Company. 
There  are  70  acres  in  walnuts  and  the 
remainder  in  beet  and  bean  land.  The 
ranch  sold  for  $550  per  acre. 

C.  H.  Sproat,  of  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
won  the  grand  sweepstakes  prize  of  (1000 
and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Spokane  Na- 
tional Apple  Show.  The  apples  were 
Spitzbergens  and  rated  99.76. 

The  last  carload  of  this  year's  walnuts 
was  shipped  out  of  Goleta  last  week,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  53  carloads  of  nuts  sent 
from  Santa  Barbara  county.  The  total 
shipments  amounts  to  $181,000. 

The  Sutter  County  Almond  Growers' 
Association  has  started  an  almond  cracker 
at  Yuba  City.  By  means  of  this  machine 
the  growers  will  be  able  to  realize  con- 
siderable from  the  "stick  tights." 

The  horticultural  commissioners  around 
Lindsay  are  very  much  exercised  over  the 
arrival  in  that  place  of  several  oranges 
pitted  with  purple  scale.  This  is  consul 
ered  the  most  deadly  pest  which  affects 
citrus  trees. 

The  Realty  Bond  &  Finance  Company 
of  Oakland  recently  bought  150  acres  of 
land  near  Sebastopol,  which  they  will 
plant  out  to  Gravensteins.  Fifty  acres 
will  be  set  out  immediately  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  planted  next  season. 

The  California  Development  Board  is 
in  receipt  of  a  shipment  of  pears  from 
San  Juan  Bautista  Mission,  San  Benito 
county,  grown  on  trees  which  had  been 
planted  by  the  Spanish  padres  in  1797. 
These  pears  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Late  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
while  the  olive  crop  in  this  State  is 
practically  cleaned  up,  growers  in  vari- 
ous sections  who  have  not  sold  are  receiv- 
ing $40  a  ton  for  oil  goods  and  $80  a 
ton  for  pickle  olives.  This  is  $5  to  $10 
more  than  paid  last  season. 

The  Carson  Colonies  Company,  near 
Butte  City,  has  let  a  contract  to  T.  R. 
Cooper  for  him  to  plant  1700  acres  in 
black  walnuts.  After  these  plants  have 
grown  large  enough  they  will  be  budded 
with  Franquette  nuts.  This  company 
also  has  1700  acres  planted  to  figs. 

The  olive  crop  around  Oroville  is  much 
larger  than  was  first  estimated.  It  is  now- 
stated  that  the  crop  will  reach  fully  75% 
of  the  first  yield.  The  Ehmann  Olive 
Company  states  that  this  is  the  finest 


pack  in  the  history  of  the  company,  due 
to  the  uniformly  farge  fruit.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  rain  the  olives  are  not  ma- 
turing as  rapidly  as  they  should  and  the 
crop  is  now  some  ten  days  late. 

The  last  carload  of  fruit  left  Vacaville 
last  Friday  for  the  East,  making  a  total 
of  1031  for  the  season.  The  present  sea- 
son opened  on  April  13,  when  a  shipment 
of  cherries  was  made.  As  a  whole  the 
season  has  been  a  most  prosperous  one, 
and  this  year's  daily  output  has  only  been 
exceeded  once,  and  that  in  1903,  when  the 
total  shipments  amounted  to  1143  car- 
loads.   Last  year  1022  cars  were  sent  out. 

The  Fontana  Development  Company  of 
San  Bernardino  recently  contracted  with 
Tately,  Merriman  &  Childs  of  Revirside 
for  the  spring  delivery  of  67,500  citrus 
trees.  These  trees  will  be  planted  in  the 
Kontana  lands  in  the  Rialto  district,  cov- 
ering some  850  acres.  There  will  be 
17,000  lemons,  8000  Thompson  Imperial 
navels,  24,000  Washington  navels,  7500 
Valencias,  8000  Navelencias  and  3000 
Marsch  seedless  grape  fruit  trees. 

The  first  returns  from  the  1910  navels 
have  been  received  at  Porterville,  and, 
judging  from  the  first  cars  sold,  the  pres- 
ent season  will  be  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  past  five  years  for  the  or 
ange  growers.  Fancy  stock  of  all  brands 
is  netting  the  grower  from  $2.20  to  $2.30 
per  box,  and  choice  fruit  is  averaging 
about  $1.80.  As  there  is  money  in  the 
business  when  fruit  brings  $1  net,  the 
early  shippers  are  elated.  The  Porterville 
orange  houses  have  been  receiving  during 
the  past  few  days  heavy  shipping  orders 
for  Eastern  Christmas  trade. 


General  Agriculture. 

Wilmont  McLaughlin  threshed  31  sacks 
of  alfalfa  from  129  acres  of  land  near 
Corcoran. 

Up  to  November  17  the  gins  in  the  Im- 
perial valley  had  turned  out  1191  bales 
of  cotton. 

Charles  H.  Holman,  of  Armona,  raised 
a  pumpkin  which  weighs  165  pounds.  He 
also  raised  six  tons  of  white  Egyptian 
corn  from  two  and  a  half  acres. 

Seth  Cravey  recently  picked  502  pounds 
of  cotton  in  the  Imperial  valley  in  7% 
hours.  He  received  $1.25  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  previous  record  for  this 
section  was  460  pounds. 

The  early-sown  crops  around  Forest 
Hill,  Placer  county,  are  looking  better 
than  they  have  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Wheat  especially  looks  fine  and  has  such 
a  start  that  it  will  not  be  affected  by 
cold  weather. 

The  output  of  the  sugar  factory  at 
Hamilton  City  this  season  was  150,000 
sacks  of  sugar.  Last  year  the  factory 
turned  out  but  93,000  sacks,  and  this 
coming  season  they  expect  to  put  in  some 
10,000  acres,  so  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
increase  in  the  output  of  1911. 

An  immense  crop  of  beans  has  been 
harvested  in  the  lowlands  near  Meridian 
this  season  and  it  is  nearly  all  now  in 
storage.  About  15,000  sacks  of  beans 
were  hauled  to  Meridian  and  stored  in 
the  warehouses.  Of  this  amount  10,000 
sacks  have  been  sold.  The  prices  ranged 
from  $3.10  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds. 

The  campaign  at  the  Spreckles  sugar 
factory  near  Salinas  finished  last  week 
after  a  run  of  80  days.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  runs  this  factory  has 
ever  experienced.  Beets  from  over  20,000 
arces  were  sliced  and  they  averaged  18'/r 
sugar.  On  account  of  the  success  this 
season  25,000  acres  will  be  planted  to 
beets  next  year. 

The  Pleasanton  Times  reports  that  the 
Fleasanton  Hop  Company  intends  dis- 
mantling their  yards  and  tearing  up  the 
plants  after  the  present  season  is  over. 


Watch  this  space  next  week 

SAMPLES  NOW  READY 

SAN  JOSE  OR  WILTZ.  MAYETTE  AND  CONCORD 

WALNUTS 

One  has  been  tested  12  years  and  the  other  18  years,  and  neither 
has  ever  shown  any  signs  of  blight.  Both  trees  are  good  bearers  of 
the  very  best  commercial  nuts.  Fullest  investigation  desired,  and 
visit  to  original  bearing  orchards  recommended.  Orders  should  be 
placed  early.    Fuller  particulars  by  mail. 

See  our  new  catalogue,  and  for  15  cents  you  may  have  a  1911 
calendar,  amusing,  entertaining,  and  full  of  useful  horticultural  in- 
formation. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 


Morse 
Seeds 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DEPENDABLE  VARIE- 
TIES OF  CALIFORNIA  SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND 
SHRUBS  ARE  FULLY  DESCRIBED  AND  PRICED 
IN  OUR  NEW 

GARDEN  GUIDE 

COPY  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  REQUEST. 

CONTAINS  INFORMATION  OF  GREAT  VALUE 
TO  EVERY  FARMER  AND  GARDENER.  WRITE 
FOR  IT  TODAY. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

the  great  California  Seed  House 
123  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  40,  the  strongest  solution  in 
this  world  or  any  other,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  on  the  California 
market.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  sediment ;  is  not  made  from  crude 
sulphur  and  cheap  lime,  but  from  the  best  manufactured  sulphur 
and  the  best  lime  that  can  be  had  in  the  country. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicla,  California. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  IV.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  0AKDALE,  CAL. 
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Grape  Vines 

RAISIN  AND  WINE 
FOR  SHIPPING 

Our  vines  are  stocky  year- 
ling plants  with  splendid  root 
systems.  Our  stock  includes 
the  popular  sorts,  such  as  Mus- 
cat, Thompson  Seedless,  Em- 
peror, Flame  Tokay,  Black 
Cornichon,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  We 
also  have  a  fair  supply  of  va- 
rieties grafted  on  Phylloxera 
Resistant  Roots. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S 

NEW 
"PATAGONIA" 
STRAWBERRY 

Strongest  grower,  most  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  straw- 
berry ever  produced.  We  also 
have  all  varieties  of  berry 
plants  to  offer  in  quantities. 


ALL  VARIETIES 


Information  will  be  gladly 
furnished  regarding  our  com- 
plete line  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shade  trees,  shrubs, 
palms  and  roses. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE, 
NOW  READY,  FREE 

Contains  brief  descriptions  of 
all  the  stock  carried  by  us ; 
also  profuse  illustrations  as 
well  as  prices.  Copy  will  be 
mailed  free  if  you  refer  to 
this  ad. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL   S  200.60*00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 


INC. 


GeoCRoedlng  Prsa.&Mgr.  _ 
►Box  ^FresnQ^^orm^S^^ 


The  hop  yards  are  being  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  present  prices  of  hops,  and 
the  future  market  does  not  promise  much 
relief.  This  company  has  been  growing 
hops  at  Pleasanton  for  several  years  and 
employed  2000  pickers  in  the  height  of 
the  season. 

Although  the  celery  season  opened  slow 
it  has  picked  up.  So  far  this  season  77 
carloads  have  been  shipped  out  of  An- 
tioch  by  the  California  Vegetable  Union. 
Last  week  47  carloads  were  handled.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  100  car- 
loads go  out  before  the  crop  is  finished. 
The  prices  have  ranged  from  14  cents 
paid  when  the  season  opened  to  the  pres- 
ent time  when  20  cents  is  the  price.  It  is 
expected  by  next  week  that  25  cents  will 
be  paid. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  olive  crop  in  France  this  year  will 
be  about  one-half  the  normal  crop.  The 
quality  proves  to  be  very  good. 

The  winery  at  Sebastopol  crushed  2255 
tons  of  grapes  this  season  and  exceeded 
all  previous  records  by  250  tons.  A  much 
larger  amount  of  brandy  than  usual  was 
distilled. 

The  Spanish  vintage  this  year  was  ex- 
ceedingly short,  owing  to  the  late  frost. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  price  of  young 
wine  and  brandies  will  go  up  consider- 
ably. 

The  California  County  and  District 
Pair  Association  will  meet  at  Stockton 
on  December  7  to  perfect  plans  for  se- 
curing State  aid  to  hold  fairs  over  Cali- 
fornia, as  was  the  custom  several  years 
ago. 

The  raisin  crop  in  Kings  county  this 
year  amounted  to  about  the  usual  ton- 
nage, some  9000.  The  Fresno  crop  was 
fully  one-fifth  under  average  and  there 
will  only  be  45,000  tons  marketed  this 
year. 

The  Lodi  Tokays  are  bringing  a  fancy 
price  in  the  East,  due  to  the  Thanks- 
giving trade.  The  orange  shipments  from 
Porterville,  however,  are  affecting  the  de- 
mand for  grapes  and  the  trade  is  falling 
away  rapidly. 

The  labeling  of  one  variety  of  oranges 
as  another  is  a  violation  of  the  national 
pure  food  law,  says  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  will  pre- 
vent shippers  from  branding  Mediter- 
ranean Sweets  as  Valencias,  which  is 
quite  a  common  practice  at  the  present 
time. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  grape  growers 
from  selling  their  best  grapes  to  outside 
interests  and  the  remainder  to  the  West 
wineries,  this  company  has  announced 
that  it  will  pay  all  growers  who  brought 
their  entire  crop  of  Zinfandels  to  their 
wineries  $7  per  ton,  while  those  who  did 
not  sell  the  entire  output  to  them  will 
receive  $6.  These  wineries  are  situated 
in  San  Joaquin  county. 

E.  K.  Carnes,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Insectary,  and  E.  G.  Brannigan,  his 
assistant,  have  come  down  from  Keddie, 
Plumas  county,  where  they  gathered  a 
flock  of  matured  California  ladybirds  to 
be  placed  in  cold  storage  in  Sacramento 
until  next  spring.  The  cold-storage  pro- 
cess renders  the  birds  dormant,  but  pre- 
serves life.  In.  the  spring  they  will  be 
taken  to  the  Imperial  valley  to  wage  war 
on  the  pests  that  attack  the  melon  crops 
of  that  section. 

The  raisin  growers  of  Oleander  re- 
cently met  and  decided  to  pool  their  crop 
and  hold  it  in  a  warehouse  until  prices 
improved.  The  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  storage  plan  is  that  negotiable 
storage  certificates  will  be  received  which 
will  enable  the  grower  to  meet  his  imme- 
diate money  necessities  without  selling 
his  raisins  to  the  packer  at  the  present 
ruination  figures.  No  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  a  price  to  be  held  for,  and 


this  will  probably  be  one  of  the  matters 
decided  at  the  next  meeting,  which  has 
been  called  for  the  next  few  davs. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too.  ,  * 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  it  pays  to  buy  (>ie  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  I.os  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


50,000  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants 
For  Sale  at  $20.00 
Per  1000. 


The  only  genuine  everbearer  so  far 
known  In  cultivation.  Was  propagated 
accidentally  from  seed  here  at  the  base 
of  Mt.  Shasta,  and  as  a  result  is  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  Strawberry.  Won- 
derful frost  resistance;  large,  deep  red, 
perfect  shape;  delicious  flavor;  splen- 
did shipper,  and  bears  continuously 
from  early  spring  until  covered  by 
snow  in  late  fall.  Has  a  perfect  blos- 
som. Blossoms,  green  and  ripe  berries 
on  plants  now.  Last  year  bore  con- 
tinuously until  Christmas.  Every 
grower  of  strawberries  for  commercial 
purposes  should  dig  up  his  old  patch 
and  replant  witli  my  Shasta  Ever- 
hearing. 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  BURK 

SISSON,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Himalaya,     Mammoth,  Phenomenal, 
Loganberry,  Superlative.    Varieties  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Choice  garden  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

LOUIS  S.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAME 


you  were  buying  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  a 
irseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  you 
could  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
it  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.     There  must  be  quality  in  every 
ackage,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
.   and  of  high  germination. 

Don't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog. 
CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 
for  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen   of   the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
ask  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
Seeds,  and  if  your  deal- 
does  not  sell  them 
rite  to  us  and  we 
will  supply  you. 
Lilly's  "Crop" 
ook     is  of 
great  inter- 
t  to 
'arm- 
r  s. 
Free 


Send  for  Catalog 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuti 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


SEEDS  *ND  TREES 
THAT  GROW 


For  25  years  we  have  supplied  our 
customers  in  all  States  with  Trees 
and  Seeds  that  GROW.  We  carry 
a  most  complete  line  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Tree*,  Herry  Bushes, 
It osen,  Perennials,  llulbs,  etc.  Low 
prices.  Best  quality  stock  only.  Pa- 
cific States  varieties  of  Apples,  host 
one  year  trees  at  $6.00  per  100, 
Peaches,  $7.00  per  100.  We  pay 
freight  on  $10.00  orders. 


I 


Also,  very  large  and  complete 
stock  of  Farm,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  to  select  from.  Strictly 
Upland-Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  a  Spe- 
cialty. Write  for  big  112  page  cata- 
logue and  Garden  Book.  Ma'W 
FHEE  to  anyone  interested. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  &.  SEED  HOUSE 
Hox   214      lleatrlee,  Neb. 


GERMAN  NURSERIES 
BEATRICE ,  NEB. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Sarc ,  8pwJy,  »od  Positive  Can 

The  (latest.  Kest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
tbe  place  of  all  hnaments  for  mild  or  sevtre  action. 
Removes  all  Buncb*>8  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OKF1KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,   Sold  b7  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
ts  use.   Send  for  descriptive  circulars . 
f  HE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Missouri  Jacks 

The  best  Imported  Missouri 
Mammoth  Jacks  in  Cali- 
fornia. Write  for  terms  and 
description. 

Monterey  Mule  Co. 

Soledad,  Cal. 


H.H.H. 

•rae  Medicii 


READY 

for 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SATC-GUARD  AGAINST 
_  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
\'°ViSStT\  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACN  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Eic. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


!  Il  itlifSI 

ill 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FREE 

Hook  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
Bold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.   H.  SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


■  HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

THEY  LAST  LONGER!  "W« 

1  f  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  a  price  list.  Manufactured  solely  by  W 
DAVIS  *  SONS,  Wholesale  Saddlery,  2040  to 
•xva  Howard  St..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

D.aJen  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.. SAN  FRANC  ISCO 

DADED  Blake,  Moffitt  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r HTU   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


HANDLING  THE  MULE  COLT. 


A  mule  is  a  tough  and  hardy  animal 
when  fully  matured,  but  when  young  he 
does  not  possess  this  quality  to  any  great 
degree.  Some  farmers  seem  to  be  still 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  any  old  thing 
is  good  enough  for  a  mule.  They  put  the 
young  colt  out  in  a  barren  pasture  and 
feed  it  on  scenery,  and  expect  it  to  de- 
velop into  a  first-class  animal.  While 
an  old  mule  may  stand  more  rough  treat- 
ment than  a  horse  of  the  corresponding 
age,  a  young  mule  needs  just  as  good 
treatment  as  a  colt.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  shelter.  The  custom 
of  putting  the  youngsters  out  in  the  rain 
and  wind  should  be  condemned,  and  no 
one  can  expect  good  results  from  such 
barbarous  treatment. 

The  mule  colt  should  have  good  clean 
hay,  and  pasture  to  romp  in,  also  pure 
water  and  protection  from  great  ex- 
tremes in  temperature.  If  the  mule  colt 
is  to  be  castrated  it  should  be  done  early. 
It  is  much  more  imperative  than  in  the 
case  of  horses.  In  the  South  the  leading 
mule  raisers  endeavor  to  perform  this 
operation  by  the  time  the  colt  is  four 
months  old  and  never  let  it  go  longer 
than  six  months. 

A  mule  does  not  require  as  complete 
a  course  of  training  as  the  horse,  but 
what  training  it  does  receive  should  be 
complete.  It  is  half  training  mules  which 
has  put  them  in  such  bad  repute  in  the 
eyes  of  many.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  mule  is  only  vicious  and  entirely 
incapable  of  appreciating  kind  treatment, 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
be  controlled  is  by  whipping  and  beating 
him.  This  is  a  fallacy.  A  mule,  if  only 
properly  handled,  can  be  made  as  gentle 
and  obedient  as  a  horse.  One  thing,  how 
ever,  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  is  the  heels  of  the  mule.  He 
instinctively  throws  them  out  whenever 
alarmed  or  excited.  There  is  a  negro 
maxim  that  "a  mule  don't  kick  accordin' 
to  no  rule",  and  no  one  knows  the  mule 
better  than  the  negro.  A  mule  will  yield 
to  kind  treatment  if  it  is  given  early  and 
regularly.  Petting  and  coddling  him  one 
day  and  beating  him  the  next  does  not 
make  him  a  gentle  animal.  It  is  the 
kind  treatment  all  the  time  which  makes 
him  so.  However,  when  a  mule*s  parents 
are  vicious,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  will 
inherit  some  of  his  ancestors'  "cussed- 
ness",  and,  while  kind  treatment  will  be 
of  help  in  taming  him,  he  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  display  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  mule  famous.  He 
may  go  a  long  time  without  displaying 
any  meanness,  but  like  the  pope's  mule 
which  kept  its  kicks  for  seven  years,  he 
will  turn  loose  without  warning. 

Handle  him  early  and  often.  Begin 
with  him  soon  after  he  is  born,  and  ac- 
custom him  from  that  time  to  be  handled 
and  talked  to.  Teach  him  to  lead  easily, 
to  be  tied  up,  to  have  things  placed  upon 
his  back,  and  to  feed  from  the  hand  of 
the  owner.  Never  get  out  of  temper. 
Never  yell  at  him,  show  him  that  you  are 
his  friend  and  kindly  disposed  toward 
him  and  have  no  wish  to  hurt  him.  Do 
not  scare  nor  startle  him,  nor  give  him 
any  occasion  to  distrust  you.  A  mule 
can  be  taught  in  this  way  as  readily  as 
a  horse.  But  a  man  who  uses  only  a 
club  or  a  whip  will  find  opposition,  and 
he  ought  to.  The  mule  colt  that  is  al- 
ways treated  kindly  will  grow  into  an 
animal  with  a  kindly  disposition,  but  the 
one  that  is  always  abused  will  be  stub- 
born and  positively  dangerous. 

The  points  of  superiority  of  the  mule 
over  the  horse  are  greater  physical 
strength  and  the  ability  to  perform  an 
immense  amount  of  labor.    The  mule  is 


longer-lived  than  the  horse,  and  will  en 
dure  hard  labor  for  twice  as  many  years. 
A  mule  can  endure  much  greater  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  it  costs  less  to  keep  him 
shod,  and  while  he  ought  to  be  well  fed 
the  expense  of  keeping  him  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  a  horse.  On  these  ac 
counts  he  is.  if  properly  treated,  a  valu 
able  animal  for  farm  use. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


FEED  FOR  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  shall  I  feed  my 
cows  when  they  are  fresh  and  when  they 
are  dry? 

What  are  some  good  books  dealing  with 
cows  and  horses?  A.  W. 

San  Jose. 

When  your  cows  commence  to  freshen, 
give  some  green  feed,  such  as  alfalfa  or 
corn;  if  possible,  also  give  a  small  allot- 
ment of  barley  or  bran,  say  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  gradually  increase  this  for 
two  or  three  weeks  until  six  or  seven 
pounds  of  bran  or  barley  is  being  fed. 
This  will  put  the  cows  in  good  condition 
just  at  this  critcal  period.  The  cow  at 
this  time  should  also  be  given  a  small 
amount  of  hay.  With  bran  at  its  present 
high  price,  it  makes  rather  expensive 
feeding  and  a  substitute  is  being  used 
with  a  great  deal  of  success  by  the  large 
dairymen.  They  take  four  parts  of  barley 
to  one  of  bran  and  mix.  With  barley  at 
its  low  price,  this  makes  rather  inexpen- 
sive feeding.  Another  substitute  is  to 
take  the  chopped  alfalfa  hay  and  barley. 
These  are  mixed  thoroughly  together  and 
moistened.  This  combination  is  a  good 
strong  one  and  will  cut  down  expenses 
considerably.  After  the  cow  freshens  and 
gives  her  full  flow  of  milk,  let  her  eat 
all  the  alfalfa  hay  she  wants.  A  good 
ration  is  about  15  to  20  lbs.  of  hay,  6  or 
7  lbs.  of  barley  or  bran  and  about  10  lbs. 
of  roots  such  as  beets  or  mangels. 

When  the  cow  is  dry  it  is  a  foolish 
policy  to  starve  her,  as  her  system  needs 
strengthening.  Pasture  is  the  best  food, 
suppemented  with  some  green  feed. 

Some  good  books  on  cows  and  horses 
are  Stewart's  "Dairymen's  Manual,"  "Stud- 
ies of  Horse  Breeding"  by  G.  L.  Carlson. 
A  good  book  on  feeding  is  Coburn's  "Al- 
falfa in  America." 


SEEK  MORE  CHRISTMAS  LAMBS. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  going  to  try  and  make  na- 
ture provide  more  Christmas  lambs.  It 
expects  to  accomplish  it  through  breed- 
ing. A  band  of  sheep  has  been  imported 
from  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  the  most  prolific 
breeders  of  any  sheep  known,  but  are 
not  very  good  mutton  sheep.  Neither  do 
they  have  a  wool  coat,  but  a  hair  cover- 
ing. The  fact  that  they  will  breed  al- 
most any  month  in  the  year  lends  hope 
to  the  plan,  which  is  to  cross  them  with 
a  good  mutton  sheep  like  the  Southdown 
and  thus  improve  the  quality  of  the  meat. 
If  the  progeny  will  inherit  the  leading 
features  of  the  parents  the  plan  will  be 
a  success. 

Lambs  born  in  October,  with  proper 
feeding,  can  be  made  to  weigh  25  pounds, 
dressed,  by  Christmas.  A  25-pound  car- 
cass will  bring  from  $10  to  $15,  and  there 
is  a  nice  profit  at  these  prices.  The  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply  and  sheep- 
men have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  breed 
of  sheep  which  will  provide  them  with 
October  lambs.  They  also  want  more 
early  spring  lambs  when  the  price  is 
high. 

This  is  the  first  experiment  of  the 
kind  on  record:  in  fact,  is  the  first  band 
of  Barbadoes  sheep  which  has  ever  been 
brought  to  this  country.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  will  not  be  known  for 
some  time,  as  the  "foreigners"  have  been 
in  quarantine  a  long  time.    The  Bureau 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse  clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhains.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope.  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  CaL 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshire!. 
•I.  W.  &.  J.   D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  128.  Hanlord,  Cal. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  la 
■tock  and  are  for  sale  at  tbe  Pacific  Rural 
Press  officer i 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft. . . .  1.50 
The  price  at  which  each  book  la  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  %r 
bank  draft  far  the  book  wanted  an-i 
dreaa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
••7  Htirard  St.,  Saa  Franclar*. 


vJovember  26,  1910. 
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Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  SB  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165-167  BROADWAY,  42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

.        NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  j 


wanted  to  be  certain  that  they  are  not 
diseased  and  that  they  would  not  de- 
velop anything  detrimental  to  domestic 
sheep  before  allowing  them  to  associate 
with  other  ruminants. 


WORMS  IN  HOGS. 


Hog  raisers  are  finding  it  profitable  to 
treat  all  the  hogs  they  buy  for  worms 
Ibefore  they  commence  feeding  them.  The 
food  which  is  wasted  in  hog  feeding  when 
they  are  suffering  from  worms  amounts 
to  a  goodly  sum.  This  is  especially  true 
when  they  are  being  fed  on  grains  and 
other  expensive  foods. 

A  hog  affected  with  worms  usually 
makes  very  slow  gains,  its  hair  looks 
harsh  and  coarse,  its  body  is  drawn  up, 
and  it  has  a  cough. 

Before  treating  a  hog,  it  should  be 
kept  off  its  food  for  about  18  hours.  This 
will  make  it  very  hungry  and  it  will 
eat  the  food  with  which  has  been  mixed 
the  medicine  to  eradicate  the  worms.  A 
thin  slop  of  shorts  or  milk  is  the  best 
medium  with  which  to  mix  the  medicine. 
Two  common  treatments  are  by  turpen- 
tine and  santonin. 

Turpentine  Treatment. — For  every  30 
lbs.  of  pig,  give  one  teaspoonful  of  tur- 
pentine in  the  slop.  Repeat  this  for  three 
or  four  successive  days.  Follow  this  with 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  about  one  tea- 
spoonful  for  every  50  lbs.  of  pig.  Salts 
can  be  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
turpentine.  Too  extensive  feeding  of  tur- 
pentine, or  too  heavy  doses,  may  result 
in  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Be 
careful,  therefore.  Turpentine  ordinarily, 
however,  is  very  effective. 

Santonin  Treatment. — Santonin  is  a 
white  powder,  and  is  also  easily  given 
with  the  feed.  One  ounce  is  usually  suffi 
cient  for  about  100  fifty-pound  pigs.  This 
powder  should  be  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  mixed  with  the  slop  in  the  same 
way  as  the  turpentine,  and  followed  by  a 
physic  in  the  same  way. 


"TO  BREED  IN  THE  PURPLE." 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  meant  by 
breeding  a  sow  in  the  purple?  I  have 
seen  this  statement  used  many  times  by 
breeders  who  advertised  "sows  safe  in 
pig  bred  in  the  purple."  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this?  If  so,  what  is  meant  by 
it?  W.  E.  L. 

Covelo. 

To  be  "bred  in  the  purple"  means  to 
be  of  royal  or  princely  parentage.  It 
originally  was  used  in  reference  to  the 
nobility  of  Europe,  as  purple  was  the  in- 
signia of  royal  blood,  due  to  the  fact 
that  purple  was  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
color  and  only  the  rich  and  noble  could 
buy  it.  When  used  in  referring  to  live 
stock  it  signifies  that  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion has  a  long  line  of  blooded  ancestry. 


GOATS  MAKE  MONEY. 


which  they  paid  $1.80  apiece.  They  have 
sheared  on  an  average  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
of  mohair  apiece  and  sold  it  for  36  cents 
a  pound.  It  cost  them  $50  a  month  for 
a  herder,  and  the  other  additional  ex- 
penses of  their  care  was  a  ton  of  salt  at 
$13  and  $20  for  extra  range.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  this  herd  is  worth  $3  apiece. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Burton  and  Elmer,  of  Ingot,  Shasta 
county,  recently  drove  down  a  large  band 
of  Angora  goats  from  their  summer  range 
Two  years  ago  these  men  started  in  the 
business  with  2100  head  of  goats,  for 


El  Centro  now  has  three  creameries  in 
operation.  The  "T.  C."  Creamery  is  the 
latest  addition  to  this  number.  The  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  1000  gallons  of  cream 
and  is  churning  out  at  the  present  1900 
pounds  of  butter. 

Mrs.  Ivett,  who  recently  installed  a 
dairy  at  Snelling,  has  put  Henry  Thomp- 
son in  charge.  Mrs.  Ivett  also  has  100 
acres  in  alfalfa  near  Turlock  and  she 
intends  going  extensively  into  the  dairy 
business. 

There  are  four  prize  cups  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  which  are  to  be 
awarded  in  the  education  butter-scoring 
contest.  There  is  also  $25  to  be  awarded 
for  the  student  preparing  the  best  essay 
on  butter-making.  This  has  been  given 
by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  and 
the  winner  is  to  read  the  essay  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  December 
8,  9,  and  10. 

Anderson  &  Kermith  of  Los  Angeles 
have  recently  started  a  dairy  in  the  Im- 
perial valley.  They  are  milking  100  head 
of  cows. 

The  Lemoore  Cream  &  Butter  Co.  man- 
ufactured 61,501  lbs.  of  butter  during  the 
month  of  October.  This  was  an  increase 
of  12,000  lbs.  over  September.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
cows  are  slacking  off  in  their  yield  of 
milk,  this  increase  shows  that  many  new 
dairymen  are  going  into  the  business. 

The  G.  N.  Giuberson  Company  of  Cor- 
coran has  planted  1400  acres  to  alfalfa. 
Most  of  this  land  was  reclaimed,  and  the 
company  intends  having  one  of  the  larg- 
est dairies  in  that  section. 

The  export  of  American  meat  and  dairy 
products  aggregated  $87,5000,000  the  first 
month  of  1910,  as  against  $115,000,000  the 
same  month  of  1909  and  $141,500,000  the 
same  month  of  1908. 

The  butter  recently  brought  into  San 


Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Kendall's 
Bpavin  Cure  for  over  20  yearn.  I  have  at  all 
times  kept  a  bottle  of  Spavin  Cure  I  n  my  barn, 
and  always  found  It  a  Kood  medicine  to  have 
on  hand  for  man  or  beast.  Yours  respectfully, 
George  Wilson. 


•old  by  DrugoUU  Everywhere,   tl.00  ■ 

lottlei  •  ler  $5.00.   Keep  It  In  the  house  for 


ohere.  .•1.00_  a 

Bottle,  —  

family  use,  as  well  as  In  the  stable.  Get  i 
copy  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse"  at  your 
druggists  or  write  to 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Our  foundation  stock  has  been  selected  from  among  the  best 
milk  producing  strains  In  the  Bast.  We  have  sold  all  our 
mature  stock,  but  have  a  few  choice  calves  and  others  coming 
that  will  be  offered  at  reasonable  terms. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Visitors  are  welcome.  Ranch  on  Red  hill,  8  miles  west  of  town. 
BROWN  &  BRANDON,     Pelaluma,  Cal. 


l  '[MAIN  ANDlHOW^ffli.M^  I 


IB  streets: 

SAMWtANniSCO.CAL. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  of 


m 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Franclaco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!   EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
or  to  Tbe  Director  ol  Land  Settlement,  SALISBURY,  RHODESIA 


SUPERIOR 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them 
write  for  information  to 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SAVINGS  INVESTED  IN  REALITY 

Put  your  money  in  residential  building 
lots.  Be  sure  they  are  In  improved  sec- 
tions. Buy  close  to  a  big  city.  Purchase 
early;  don't  let  others  make  profits  out  of 
you.  The  greatest  fortunes  were  made  by 
realty  investments.  We  will  offer  1000 
choice  building  lots  on  December  1st,  at 
prices  that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits. 
Terms  of  purchase,  $25.00  cash,  per  lot. 
balance  in  thirty-six  equal  payments.  No 
interest  or  taxes  during  this  period.  If 
you  die  before  completing  your  payments, 
a  deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Size  of  lots,  25'xl20'  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots,  $75.00  and  upward, 
according  to  location.  By  investing  in 
land  you  own  something  for  your  money. 
Investments  in  stocks  or  savings  accounts 
are  under  the  control  of  others.  We  guar- 
antee you  a  profit  of  at  least  25%  for  the 
first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot,  sub- 
scribers get  first  selections.  The  first  500 
subscribers  will  also  receive  a  credit  of 
10%  on  their  purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us 
make  money  for  you  and  protect  your 
savings.  We  want  agents  In  your  locality. 
Write  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
of  your  neighbors.    Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 
Bllloott  Sq.„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  GREAT   DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat  at  the  lowest  cost. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALIE 
The  Price 
$125  Per  Acre. 


Has  started  a  big  dairy  movement  in  GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES. 
Dairymen  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  interesting  themselves  in  these  lands 
where  alfalfa  produces  7  to  1 2  tons  per  acre  and  silage  corn  from  25  to  30  tons. 
In  fact,  all  crops  grown  in  California,  make  big  yields  in  the  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY.  Oranges,  walnuts,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance., 

Write  at  once  lor  new  DAIRY  LITERATURE 


IIMEQIALED 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  Terms 

glii  per  arre  <-ash.  The  balance 
In  10  Annual  Installments. 


SACRAMENTO     VALLEY      IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


H.   1  .    HOLLISTER  Sl  CO..  Sales  Agents.   WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 


Fourth  Ave.,  1'IT  TKBl'  K(  i,  I'A. 


200  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


606  Central  Hlclg.,  LOS  ANOKLKS,  CAL 


412  Market  Street,  HAN  FRANCISCO, CAL 


Francisco  from  New  Zealand  may  not  be 
marketed.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
one  lot  consigned  to  a  local  house  was 
refused  entry  because  the  pure-food  ex- 
pert found  some  preservative  was  used 
in  its  manufacture.  Under  the  pure  food 
law  butter  containing  preservatives  can 
only  be  sold  as  adulterated  butter.  The 
butter  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  grade 
in  all  other  respects. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


The  imports  of  wool  in  England  for 
nine  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
650.000,000  lbs.,  as  against  640,000,000  lbs. 
last  year.  The  re-exports  have  been  266,- 
000,000  lbs.,  against  308,000,000  lbs.  last 
year.  This  is  a  gain  of  42,000.000  lbs.  in 
the  retention  of  imported  foreign  and 
colonial  wool.  This  stock  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  diminution  of  exports  and 
domestic  or  home  wool,  which  for  nine 
months  of  this  year  were  only  27,000.000 
lbs.,  as  against  43,000,000  lbs.  last  year, 
a  decline  of  some  15,000,000  lbs.,  due,  it 
is  said,  entirely  to  the  collapse  of  Amer- 
ican purchases. 

W.  E.  L'Hame,  of  Covelo,  has  bought 
some  blooded  Doroc-.Iersey  hogs.  He  paid 
$250  for  a  boar  and  $100  for  two  young 
gilts. 

The  Vina  vineyard  has  12,000  sheep 
which  are  fattening  on  the  leaves  of  the 
grape  vines.  The  sheep  find  plenty  of 
feed  from  these  vines  and  have  stripped 
the  foliage  from  them  so  that  pruning 
can  take  place  immediately. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Rosenberger,  who  has  been 
fighting  the  Texas  tick  around  Hanford 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  states  that  there 
are  very  few  ticks  left  in  Tulare  county 
and  that  by  next  summer  they  will  be 
completely  eradicated. 

The  stockmen  of  San  Benito  county 
have  b"een  losing  so  many  animals  by 
careless  hunters  and  burning  of  feed 
from  their  fires  that  the  protective  asso- 
ciation of  that  county  is  forbidding  any- 
one hunting  or  camping  on  lands  of  the 
members  of  this  organization. 

Frank  Griffith,  of  Hanford,  recently  sold 
five  young  sows  to  the  Howard  Cattle 
Co.  of  Newman,  and  also  shipped  a  Berk- 
shire boar  to  J.  H.  Lee  of  Modesto. 

J.  T.  Gibson  of  Woodland  left  for  the 
East,  where  he  will  buy  some  blooded 
stock. 

Dr.  Frank  Griffith,  of  Tulare  county, 
states  that  there  is  no  hog  cholera  in 
that  county,  but  there  are  a  few  cases 
of  black-leg  in  calves,  ana  he  advises  vac- 
cination. 

India  exported  last  year  some  7.500,000 
cowhides,  1,000.000  buffalo  hides,  and  15,- 
000,000  goat-skins.  Most  of  the  buffalo 
hides  and  goat-skins  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

Pig  raising  is  decreasing  in  England. 


A  recent  statement  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  number  of 
pigs  has  decreased  31,000  in  the  last  year. 

At  a  recent  auction  sale  of  condemned 
animals  held  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 23  cavalry  horses,  three  draft  horses 
and  one  mule  that  had  been  found  unfit 
for  service  with  Uncle  Sam  were  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $60  a  head.  This  is 
the  best  sale  that  has  been  held  at  the 
post  for  many  years. 

The  province  of  Cordoba  in  Argentina 
has  3,500,000  acres  in  alfalfa  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  1905  there  were  1,235,000 
and  in  1909  there  were  2,500,000  acres. 

The  J.  G.  James  company  recently  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  Mexican  cattle 
to  be  fattened  at  the  ranch  at  Jamesan. 

The  Monterey  Mule  Company  at  Soledad 
recently  received  several  large  jacks  and 
jennets  from  Missouri.  This  company  has 
2600  acres  in  its  mule  farm,  and  has 
some  of  the  purest  specimens  of  mules 
to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FEEDING  THE  FARM  HORSE. 


Probably  the  most  important  part  in 
the  eare  of  the  horse  is  the  feeding,  says 
C.  L.  Barnes,  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College.  A  large  majority  of  the 
diseases  among  farm  horses  result  from 
faulty  feeding.  So  many  make  the  mis 
take  of  not  securing  the  best  feed.  Their 
trouble  begins  when  partially  matured, 
musty  and  dusty  feed  is  used. 

Several  points  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  we  decide  upon  the 
amount  of  feed;  whether  the  animal  is 
accustomed  to  dry  feed,  and  if  in  good 
flesh  or  in  a  thin,  emaciated  condition. 

A  horse  should  not  be  fed  a  large  quan 
tity  of  hay  and  grain  without  exercise. 
Many  think  that  because  a  horse  is  thin 
in  flesh  no  work  should  be  required  of 
him.  It  is  always  best  to  work  the  flesh 
into  the  animal  rather  than  to  fatten 
him  as  you  would  a  steer. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  stated  pro 
gram  as  to  time  and  amount  of  feed -to 
be  given.  Horses,  by  all  means,  should 
be  fed  regularly.  Hay  requires  time  for 
mastication  and  digestion.  For  this  rea- 
son the  large  percentage  of  the  hay  should 
be  fed  at  night.  Horses  soon  learn  the 
manner  of  glvingJTood  and  water,  so  it 
is  best  to  have  one  feeder  and  have  his 
plan  followed  out  for  all  the  horses.  The 
horse  should  receive  some  water  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  After  watering, 
the  horse  is  fed  a  small  amount  of  hay 
and  then  given  some  grain  after  all  the 
hay  has  been  eaten.  By  this  plan  the 
feed  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  digest 
is  left  in  the  stomach,  and  therefore  re- 
ceives proper  digestion.  The  noon  feed 
should  be  given  after  the  horse  is  cooled 
and  has  been  allowed  to  rest  for  15  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour.  A  small  quantity 
of  water  may  be  given  soon  after  the 
horse  Is  brought  to  the  barn.    Feed  hay, 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  on  m«  mapke« 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 
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and  when  the  animal  is  thoroughly  cooled, 
give  all  the  water  he  desires,  after  which 
feed  the  grain.  At  night  feed  the  same 
as  at  noon,  only  give  more  hay;  in  fact, 
feed  as  much  hay  at  night  as  given  at 
both  morning  and  noon  meals.  When  a 
horse  is  working  hard  and  is  fed  large 
quantities  of  grain,  it  is  found  advisable, 
once  a  week,  to  give  a  bran  mash  for 
the  evening  meal.  The  bran  acts  as  a 
laxative  and  prevents  indigestion  and  pos- 
sibly a  rase  of  colic. 


\\  \  N  i  l  Ml. 

Ntoi'k  run.  li  on  afcarea,  l>>   good  li  «t, 

sober,  hnril  working  man)  brut  of  n  IVr- 
raeea.  Ipply  to  H.  PAR  LET,  Bradlrfl 
(nl. 


SKIM-MILK  FOR  PIGS. 


The  following  experiment  shows  what 
a  valuable  food  is  skim-milk  for  growing 
pigs.  Twelve  pigs,  of  about  five  months 
old,  and  averaging  125  lbs.,  were  divided 
into  three  lots,  as  nearly  even  as  pos- 
sible. One  lot  was  fed  for  six  weeks  with 
skim -milk  alone,  and  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  milk  fed,  the  pigs  gained  5  lb.  in 
weight.  Another  lot  was  fed  for  the  same 
length  of  time  on  corn  alone,  with  water 
to  drink.  Each  bushel  of  corn  gave  10  lbs. 
gain.  The  other  lot  received  corn  and 
skim-milk  in  the  proportion  of  100  lbs. 
of  milk  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  In  combina 
tion,  a  bushel  of  corn  and  100  lbs.  skim 
milk  returned  a  gain  of  18  lbs.  Now,  it 
will  be  seen  that  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk 
were  worth  as  much  as  half  a  bushel  of 
corn  when  each  was  fed  separately.  This 
shows  the  benefit  of  combining  the  two 
foods.  The  lot  which  was  fed  both  made 
much  more  rapid  gain  and  consumed  more 
food  than  did  the  others,  thus  lessening 
the  proportion  of  food  necessary  for  their 
support.  This  lot  gained  in  60  days  120 
lbs.,  or  2  lbs.  a  day. 


UNIQUE  DAIRY  SYSTEM. 

The  Leavitt  brothers  of  Porterville  have 
1060  acres  near  that  city  on  which  they 
will  install  a  model  dairy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  260  acres  of  land  which  is  to 
be  reserved  for  the  home  and  the  supply 
ranch,  the  entire  holding  is  to  be  divided 
into  20  acre  tracts,  each  with  a  comforta 
ble  and  artistic  house  and  with  ample 
barns  and  feed  corrals.  These  ranches 
are  to  be  supplied  from  three  huge  res- 
ervoirs, each  of  about  four  acres  in  ex- 
tent, the  water  being  piped  to  each  tract 
through  cement  conduits.  Each  of  the 
tracts  is  to  be  leased  on  a  profit  -sharing 


basis  and  the  home  and  supply  place  is 
to  be  given  over  to  the  breeding  of  tin* 
finest  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cattle  it  U 
possible  to  secure.  Already  several  valu- 
able herd-heading  individuals  have  beeifc 
Imported. 

Cattle  lrom  the  home  place  may  be  se- 
cured and  paid  for  from  the  profits,  aa 
may  supplies  of  all  kinds,  the  entire  en* 
terprise  depending  upon  the  actual  profit 
made,  not  only  for  its  success  to  the  own- 
ers, but  to  the  lessees  as  well. 

These  lands  are  now  partly  under  thf; 
most  scientific  intensive  cultivation,  and. 
five,  six,  and  even  seven  cuttings  of  all 
falfa  have  been  secured  from  these  tracts. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Leavitts. 
when  their  plans  have  been  fully  carried 
out  in  detail,  to  have  their  rented  tracts 
and  the  home  places,  together  with  more 
than  2000  head  of  pure-bred  animals,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until, 
there  will  also  be  established  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery  and  butter  and  cheese  fac-' 
tory  to  care  for  the  milk  and  cream  which 
will  be  produced.  Hogs  will  be  raised  as 
a  by-product. 


To  Clean  Leather. 


To  clean  leather  upholstery,  dust  care-' 
fully,  dip  a  cloth  in  hot  milk,  wring  it1 
out  and  rub  the  leather;  or,  apply  a  small' 
amount  of  oil  and  turpentine,  rubbing  to 
a  polish,  and  wipe  dry.  White  of  eggs 
will  give  a  polish. 

leather    covered    furniture    may  bcl 
cleansed  with  warm  milk,  applied  with 
a  soft  cloth  and  carefully  rubbed  till  dry.' 
The  rubbing  should  be  done  gently,  how-< 
ever,  in  order  not  to  break  the  surface." 
Another  and  more  elaborate  renovator  ls» 
as  follows,  to  be  used  when  the  leather^ 
is  very  old  and  shabby:    Take  a  pint  of' 
linseed  oil,  boil  it,  and  let  it  stand  until 
it  is  nearly  cold,  then  stir  in  half  a  pint 
of  vinegar.    Stir  till  mixed;  then  bottle 
for  use.    When  required,  shake  the  bottle 
well,  pour  a  little  on  a  soft  cloth,  rub 
well  into  the  leather,  turning  the  flannel' 
as  it  gets  dirty,  then  rub  with  a  soft  duster 
till  the  polish  is  restored.    This  softens 
the  leather  and  prevents  it  from  cracking. 
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THE  LUITWIELER 


NON-PULSATING 
PUMPING  SYSTEM 


"Deep  Well 
Pump  Talk 
Continued" 


Cut  shown  here  is  of  our  double- 
geared,  double-stroke,  belt-driven  pump 
head  and  adapted  for  gas  engine  drive, 
with  friction  clutch  on  pump  shaft 
when  desired.  Guides  are  fitted  with 
adjustable  bronze  take-ups. 

Luitwieler  Pumps  are  compact,  acces- 
sible, simple,  durable. 

Uniform  application  of  power;  even 
speed  of  pistons;  no  jar;  no  pulsation. 
Have  worked  for  11  years  constant  ser- 
vice without  repairs.  No  pit;  no  noise; 
no  bother. 

Perfect  balance,  fewest  working 
parts,  operate  with  least  power  and  at- 
tention; 22  in  use  by  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. The  railroads  know  where  to 
save  money. 

33  years'  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  particulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porlerville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


WHAT  IS  A  BALANCED  RATION 
FOR  CHICKENS? 


1  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  RtFSSEIX  James. 

I  One  of  our  readers,  a  professional  man 
In  San  Jose  who  is  interested  in  agri- 
culture as  a  side  line,  asks,  "What  is  a 
(balanced  ration'  for  chickens,  and  how 
(bhould  it  be  prepared?" 
I  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  in 
■.he  composition  of  the  egg,  which  is  the 
Rood  provided  by  Nature  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  chick,  the  proportion 
mi  protein  or  body-building  material  to 
carbohydrates,  which  include  the  fats 
■md  supply  heat  and  energy,  is  about  1:5; 
Ijr,  in  other  words,  the  food  ration  for 
■owls  should  contain  about  one  pound  of 
Initrogenous  matter  to  five  pounds  of  non- 
Initrogeneous  to  constitute  a  balanced 
I  ration.  This  nutritive  ratio  is  not  found 
I  in  any  of  the  grains  or  vegetables,  and 
home  animal  food  must  be  added;  in  fact, 
i vegetable  protein  does  not  entirely  take 
the  place  of  animal  protein  in  egg  pro- 
duction. Why  this  is  so  scientists  have 
inot  been  able  to  determine.  However, 
jthe  fact  remains  that  where  fowls  can 
get  nothing  in  the  way  of  insects,  a  small 
1  proportion  of  either  meat  or  milk  curd  is 
required  for  best  results.  Even  in  fat- 
tening fowl  about  15  per  cent  of  this 
class  of  food  is  necessary  to  lay  on  flesh 
Und  prevent  feather-eating. 

A  few  years  back  there  was  a  great 
furore  over  the  so-called  balanced  ration, 
lit  was  assumed  that  given  the  proper  egg 
[material  the  hen,  which  was  simply  an 
Jegg  machine,  would  grind  out  the  eggs, 
lad  infinitum.  It  has  been  discovered  by 
Ithe  wise  men  that  the  hen  is  a  sentient 
Icreature  like  ourselves,  with  likes  and 
(dislikes  and  an  individuality  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  that  the  most  we  may  do 
toward  a  balanced  ration  for  her  is  to 
furnish  suitable  food  from  which  she  can 
select  and  balance  her  own  ration  accord- 
ing to  her  individual  needs.  The  natural 
food  supply  of  fowl  is  an  abundance  of 
green  feed,  seeds  and  grain,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  fruits  and  insects.  This 
produces  the  higuest  vigor  in  fowls,  and 
as  nearly  as  practicable  should  be  held 
!  to  for  breeding  stock,  and  supplied  in  a 
way  to  make  the  fowls  work  for  every 
grain.  But  with  commercial  stock  for 
market  eggs  the  more  readily  assimilated 
millstuffs  or  ground  grains  increases  the 
egg  output,  but  even  for  this  purpose  only 
a  small  proportion  of  meat  is  required, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  food  must  con- 
sist of  whole  grain  and  fresh  green  food 
else  liver  disease  and  other  troubles  will 
develop. 

GREEN  FOOD  AND  GRAIN  ALMOST  A  BALANCED 
RATION. 

An  abundance  of  fresh  green  feed,  not 
tough  stocks  and  half  rotten  and  wholly 
dirty  leaves,  together  with  sound  grains 
and  plenty  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
shape  of  grit,  shells  and  coal,  constitute 
very  nearly  a  balanced  ration  upon  which 
the  fowls  will  thrive  well.  A  few  insects 
or  a  very  little  meat  will  round  out  this 
chicken  menu  to  perfection. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  the  person  who  un- 
dertakes to  make  a  livelihood  from  com- 
mercial poultry  to  attempt  the  weighing 
and  portioning  out  of  the  feed  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  serving  balanced  rations 
to  his  fowls.  Such  methods  may  do  very 
well  in  an  experimental  way  for  those 
keeping  a  few  fowls  for  pastime,  but  it 
does  not  work  with  poultry  as  a  business. 
In  a  rather  extensive  acquaintance  with 
poultry  keeping  and  poultry  raisers,  the 
writer  has  never  known  persons  attempt- 
ing such  methods  to  make  much  of  a 
success  in  the  business. 


CHICKENS  AVERSE  TO  CHANGE. 

A  very  little  change  in  the  feed  or  the 
feeding  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
flock  will  check  egg  production,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  during  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons.  The  poultryman  should 
settle  upon  a  certain  method  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  his  fowls  and  hold  to  it. 
Whatever  his  method,  the  night  feed 
should  consist  simply  of  hard  grain  with 
enough  left  over  to  scratch  out  for  an 
early  breakfast,  and  lots  of  tender  green 
feed.  When  a  variety  of  grains  is  ob- 
tainable it  is  better  to  feed  one  variety 
at  a  time  than  to  mix  them;  then  all  the 
fowls  are  compelled  to  eat  all  the  kinds 
of  grain  and  cannot  picK  out  the  variety 
they  like  best.  Changes  in  the  feed 
should  be  made  in  the  mash,  which  is 
best  fed  about  noon.  The  test  of  a  good 
mash  is  relish.  If  the  fowls  eat  it  greed- 
ily you  may  know  it  is  a  well-balanced 
ration.  When  they  begin  to  tire  of  it  you 
should  make  a  change  in  it — put  in  a 
larger  proportion  of  meat  or  use  fresh 
vegetables,  cabbages  or  beet  tops  or 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  place  of  al- 
falfa meal,  etc.  Without  relish -a  mash  is 
worthless.  Prof.  Dryden,  who  is  a  prac- 
tical poultryman  as  well  as  a  scientist, 
says  on  this  subject:  "It  should  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  nutritive 
ration  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate the  true  value  of  the  ration.  Pal- 
atability  and  other  factors  have  to  be 
considered.  Two  rations  having  the  same 
nutritive  ratio  were  fed  to  two  different 
pens  of  fowls  for  a  year.  One  of  them 
gave  a  yield  of  201  eggs  per  fowl,  the 
other  133  eggs.  The  difference  was  in  the 
kind  of  food,  not  in  the  nutritive  ratio." 

We  give  below  a  ration  balanced  after 
Prof.  Jaffa's  food  analysis,  from  which 
our  inquirer,  while  not  confining  himself 
to  these  ingredients,  may  get  an  idea  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  such  foods. 
Many  poultrymen  make  the  mistake  of 
using  too  much  alfalfa  meal  in  the  mash 
and  of  not  wetting  it  sufficiently.  Never 
use  more  than  the  proportion  here  given, 
and  if  the  fowls  do  not  relish  it,  use  even 
less.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  in- 
digestible fibre,  especially  when  made 
from  the  first  cutting  or  rank  growth  of 
the  hay.  , 

BALANCED  RATION. 

Three  pounds  alfalfa  meal,  7  pounds 
shorts  (or  2  pounds  bran  and  5  pounds 
middlings),  2  pounds  oil  cake  meal,  1 
pound  meat  meal  or  3  pounds  lean  cooked 
meat,  7%  pounds  rolled  barley  scalded  or 
cooked. 

MASH  FOR  LAYING  PULLETS 

Bran,  300  pounds;  cornmeal,  100 
pound;  middlings,  100  pounds;  meat 
scraps,  100  pounds. 

Pigeons  at  the  Stockton  Show. 

Robert  V.  Moore  of  Oakland,  the  pre- 
mier pigeon  judge  of  this  coast,  who 
judged  all  classes  in  this  department  of 
the  poultry  show  at  Stockton  last  week, 
has  kindly  jotted  down  the  following 
notes  at  our  request: 

The  pigeon  entry  consisted  of  231  birds, 
representing  lofts  from  Seattle  to  San 
Diego,  notable  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

.  Champion  Long  Distance  Flying  Homer 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  record,  607y2  miles 
(air-line  distance),  Albany,  Oregon  to 
Visalia,  California;  time  of  flight,  1M> 
days.-   Owner,  Julius  Luhdorff  of  Visalia. 

The  Performing  Parlor  Tumblers  ex- 
hibited by  W.  C.  McDougal  of  Coronado 
attracted  much  attention  with  their 
daily  performance.  These  birds  have 
been  bred  to  such  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation that  their  wings  are  useless,  and 
when  they  attempt  to  fly  they  roll  over 
and  over  backward  like  a  cart  wheel. 

Thomas  D.  Lomar  of  Seattle,  secretary 
Puget  Sound  Pigeon  Association,  had  on 
exhibition  his  well  known  team  of  win- 


ning magpies.  This  fancier  captured 
special  for  best  pigeon  in  the  show  and 
medal  for  best  magpie. 

J.  H.  Crow  of  Oakland  exhibited  his 
two  champion  English  pouters,  the  best 
ever  seen  on  this  coast,  and  among  the 
most  valuable  pigeons  of  any  variety  in 
the  State.  This  fancier  also  captured 
the  medal  for  best  Maltese  hen  in  the 
show.  W.  L.  Culver  of  Oakland  exhibited 
a  beautiful  team  of  Maltese  hens  and 
Pigmy  Poulters.  W.  H.  Kelley  of  the 
same  city  had  two  nice  display  pens  of 
Pigmies. 

Pine  dasplays  of  squab  breeding 
pigeons  were  shown  by  Green  Island 
lofts,  Napa  Junction,  and  J.  P.  Weeks  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Also  large  displays  of  fancy 
pigeons  from  lofts  of  T.  R.  Quayle,  Pied- 
mont, California;  W.  J.  Head,  West 
Berkeley,  and  F.  M.  Washburn,  Sacra- 
mento. E.  E.  Bradley  of  Hanford  ex- 
hibited a  small  entry  of  English  carriers 
that  were  much  admired  for  their  im- 
mense wattles. 

The  medal  for  the  best  Runt  in  the 
show  went  to  W.  L.  Culver  of  Oakland 
on  an  immense  Silver  Cock.  This  was 
tne  largest  pigeon  ever  shown  in  the 
country. 

The  show  management  was  excellent, 
and  that  most  amiable  superintendent, 
R.  L.  Wooster,  left  nothing  to  be  asked 
for  in  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
birds^-and  of  others — as  did  the  secre- 
tary, E.  P.  Sabin,  and  his  corps  of  assist- 
ants, and  a  cordial  welcome  was  extended 
to  all  visiting  fanciers.  If  you  desire  to 
have  a  good  time  among  true  fanciers, 
Stockton  is  the  place  to  go,  and  we  hope 
that  its  association  will  get  still  better 
support  in  the  bird  line  by  another  year. 


POULTRY. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
effgs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
ot  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Ehglewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


THE  ARENBERG  BROODER  STOVE 


Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 


ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sen! 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  Sao 
Francisco.    Established  1S60. 


DOMONA 
1U  M  I3  S 

FOR'  DEEP  -WELLS 

BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

ROMOIMA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE,  CAUF. 

THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  50%  in  power  and  efficiency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  Is 
the  State  to  solicit  for  subscrlb  lions.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  as  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  You  can  make 
(•od  m*af r  with  a  little  effart. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hay  ward  Hill  at  the  junction  ol  the  Llvermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.   Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Keep  Up  the  Whistling. 

Keep  up  the  whistling  and  cling  to  the 

song; 

Life  is  so  short,  but  love  lasteth  long. 
Dark  though  the  wood  be 

And  weary  the  way; 
Keep  up  the  whistling 

Till  love  leads  today. 

Hard  though  the  struggle  and  bitter  the 
blow, 

Love  helps  the  toil  if  you  sing  as  you  go. 
Sing  on  and  whistle. 

Fear  not  and  trust; 
The  green  hills  are  sweet 

And  the  rain  lays  the  dust. 

Faith   never   falters   that   whistles  and 
sings; 

Life  never  fails  that  is  borne  on  light 
wings. 

Laugh  at  the  shadows, 

And  scoff  at  the  loss; 
The  white  lilies  lean, 

In  the  end.  o'er  the  cross. 

Keep  up  the  whistling  and  don't  mind 
the  night; 

The  song  leads  the  way  to  the  loved  lips 
of  light. 

The  old  dreaded  conflict, 
The  sorrows,  the  cares, 

They  flee  at  the  footstep 
Of  Song  on  the  stairs. 

The  song  of  the  wayside — a  rose  by  the 
gate, 

She  leans  in  the  twilight  to  wait  for  you. 
wait. 

Keep  up  the  whistling. 
And  cling  to  the  song; 

Wild  hearts  learn  to  suffer 
And  life  to  be  strong. 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Elizabeth's  Thanksgiving. 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving, 
and  the  Simms  family  were  very  unhappy. 
Mr.  Simms  had  been  out  of  work  for  so 
long  that  the  little  money  he  had  saved 
was  nearly  gone.  Mrs.  Simms  had  such 
a  cold  that  she  could  scarcely  speak,  and 
the  whole  family  felt  blue  over  the  ap 
proaching  day  of  "thanks." 

The  Simms  family  had  never  depended 
on  charity  to  help  them  along.  If  they 
had  always  been  poor,  they  would  have 
asked  for  help  from  the  city.  But  they 
had  never  done  such  a  thing  in  their 
lives.  So  while  tomorrow  the  wretchedly 
poor  would  have  a  good  meal  furnished 
by  the  city,  if  was  plain  that  the  Simms 
family  would  have  nothing  but  bread 
and  potatoes.  The  little  money  they  had 
left  must  be  saved  for  fuel  and  other 
necessaries. 

"No  turkey  or  mince  pies  like  we  had 
last  year,"  sighed  Fred,  dolefully.  Mr. 
Simms  looked  from  the  window  and 
echoed  Fred's  sigh.  Even  Baby  May 
seemed  to  know  of  the  shadow  hovering 
over  the  family.  And  so  they  were  all 
unhappy.  That  is,  all  but  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth  had  had  a  terrible  fall  when 
she  was  a  baby;  her  back  was  crooked 
and  her  tiny  feet  helpless,  and,  though 
she  was  eight  years  old,  she  had  never 
walked.  But  she  was  a  very  pretty  little 
girl  with  great  dark  eyes  and  light  curly 
hair.  And  she  was  just  as  sweet  and 
loving  and  gentle  as  she  was  pretty.  And 
the  best  thing  about  her,  she  never  had 
"the  blues"  and  never  lost  faith  in  God. 
So  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  feel- 
ing downhearted,  she  spoke  up  in  a 
cheery  way  and  said:  "We  alw-ays  have 
had  a  nice  Thanksgiving, '  and  I  know 
we  will  tomorrow." 

"Have  you  been  praying,  Elizabeth?" 
Fred  asked  her,  for  though  he  was  a 


"Harum-scarum"  lad,  he  had  great  faith 
in  Elizabeth's  prayers. 

"Of  course  I  prayed,"  answered  the  soft 
little  voice,  "and  I  know  we'll  have  a 
truly  Thanksgiving  tomorrow." 

Her  father  patted  the  curly  head  gently. 
"I  wish  I  had  your  faith,  dear,"  he  whis- 
pered. Mrs.  Simms  tried  to  smile  as  she 
said:  "We  must  try  and  be  thankful,  for 
we  are  all  alive  and  well,  and  that  is 
more  than  everyone  can  say." 

Thanksgiving  eve  was  cold  and  dark. 
Great  clouds  in  the  heavens  foretold  a 
snowstorm,  and  sure  enough  the  next 
morning,  when  the  Simms  family  awoke, 
the  ground  was  already  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  white  flakes  were  still 
steadily  falling. 

While  the  family  was  at  the  breakfast 
table,  the  kitchen  door  was  hastily  opened 
and  the  grocery  boy  from  one  of  the 
large  stores  set  a  huge  basket  on  the 
floor. 

"Simms,  Detroit  street,"  he  shouted 
cheerfully,  and  then  sprang  into  the  groc- 
ery wagon  and  hurried  away. 

"It  must  be  some  mistake,"  ejaculated 
the  astonished  Mr.  Simms,  gazing  at  the 
well-filled  basket. 

"But  this  is  your  name,"  said  Fred, 
holding  up  a  slip  of  paper.  "  'Mr.  G. 
Simms,  Detroit  street.'  That  means  you, 
doesn't  it?" 

Little  Elizabeth  sat  quietly  in  her  chair, 
but  her  cheeks  were  glowing  and  her 
eyes  shining  as  she  said  softly:  "I  knew 
that  God  wouldn't  forget  us." 

As  soon  as  the  family  were  convinced 
that  the  basket  belonged  to  them,  they 
commenced  to  unpack  it,  and  what  a  bas- 
ket it  was!  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
a  large,  fat  turkey,  weighing  almost  as 
much  as  Baby  May.  Then  there  were 
cranberries  and  turnips  and  canned  corn 
and  tomatoes.  A  big  bunch  of  crisp  white 
celery  was  on  one  side,  and  a  jar  of  mince- 
meat on  the  other.  There  was  also  a 
box  of  delicious  candy  and  several  pounds 
of  white  grapes.  Fred  danced  about  the 
clean  little  kitchen,  and  Baby  May  clapped 
her  tiny  little  hands  and  danced,  too. 
Elizabeth  only  looked  on  and  was  happy. 

In  less  time  than  you  would  think  pos- 
sible, the  fat  turkey  was  in  the  oven  and 
Mrs.  Simms  was  busy  making  mince  pies. 
By  2  o'clock  the  dinner  was  ready  and 
on  the  table,  and  how  fine  everything 
did  look!  There  was  no  dining-room,  but 
the  kitchen  was  warm  and  clean,  and  the 
table  was  spread  with  a  fresh  white  cloth. 
The  dishes  were  cheap  and  plain,  but 
good,  and  the  glassware  shone  bravely. 

The  big  turkey,  stuffed  almost  to  burst- 
ing, was  just  that  lovely  shade  of  golden 
brown  that  all  respectable  turkeys  ought 
to  be.  There  was  a  large  dish  of  mashed 
potatoes  and  another  of  turnips.  The  cel- 
ery was  nodding  behind  a  glass  dish  just 
full  of  stewed  cranberries,  and  on  the 
side  table  two  fat  mince  pies  were  cooling. 
Then  there  were  bread  and  butter  and 
coffee. 

"This  is  Elizabeth's  Thanksgiving,"  said 
Mr.  Simms,  smiling  across  at  his  little 
daughter. 

"Because  she  prayed,"  said  Fred,  taking 
a  big  mouthful  of  meat.  "I  wish  I  could 
pray  like  Elizabeth." 

They  were  just  commencing,  when  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door.  So  loud  and 
quick  was  the  knock  that  little  May  was 
afraid.  Mr.  Simms  opened  the  door  quick- 
ly, and  there  on  the  steps  stood  a  stran- 
ger. The  wind  was  howling  so  dismally, 
and  the  snow  falling  so  swiftly  that  Mr. 
Simms  asked  the  man  to  come  inside, 
which  he  immediately  did.  He  was  a 
jolly,  fat-faced  man,  about  fifty  years  old, 
with  a  smooth  face  and  iron-gray  hair. 
He  weighed  nearly  200  pounds,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  black  suit  and  greatcoat, 
thickly  powdered  with  snow.  His  blue 
eyes  twinkled  merrily,  and  he  was  alto- 
gether a  very  pleasant-looking  person. 


"Does  a  man  live  here  by  the  name  of 
Simms?"  he  asked  in  a  jolly  voice. 

"That  is  my  name,"  responded  Mr. 
Simms,  quietly — "George  Simms." 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  ejaculated  the 
stranger.  "My  name  is  Simms,  too — 
Gregory  Simms.  That  accounts  for  it. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Won't  Emmeline  laugh 
when  she  hears  of  it?"  And  again  his 
loud  ha!  ha!  echoed  through  the  room. 

Mrs.  Simms  looked  frightened,  and  won- 
dered if  the  stranger  might  not  be  out  of 
his  mind.  Mr.  Simms  started  to  speak, 
but  the  stranger  broke  in  again: 

"My  turkey,  or  what  is  left  of  it!  My 
grapes,  my  celery,  my  cranberries!  Ha! 
ha!  ha!    Won't  this  tickle  Emmeline?" 

Mr.  Simms  now  looked  disturbed.  "Per- 
haps you  will  tell  us  what  you  mean,  sir," 
said  he. 

"I  ought  to  apologize,"  answered  the 
man,  "but  the  fact  is,  this  is  my  dinner 
you  have  been  eating." 

"Your  dinner!"  gasped  poor  Mrs.  Simms 
looking  guilty. 

"It  is  Elizabeth's  dinner,"  shouted  Fred, 
growing  very  red  in  the  face.  "She 
prayed  for  it." 

"The  fact  is,"  broke  in  Mr.  Simms,  "we 
didn't  expect  any  dinner  today.  That  is. 
nothing  like  this.  I  have  been  out  of 
work  so  long  we  couldn't  afford  it.  But 
early  this  morning  a  basket  came  to  the 
door  with  my  name  and  address.  Here 
is  the  paper,"  he  concluded.  "I  supposed 
that  some  friend,  knowing  our  poverty 
and  also  our  pride,  took  this  way  of  send- 
ing us  the  things." 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  paper.  "Mr. 
G.  Simms,"  he  read  in  a  loud  voice.  "De- 
troit street.  Well,  I  must  apologize,"  he 
continued.  "It  is  the  jolliest  mistake  on 
earth.  You  see,  I  am  a  bachelor  and  live 
on  Detroit  avenue  with  my  niece  Emme 
line.  I  ordered  my  groceries  yesterday, 
but  they  didn't  come,  so  Emmeline  and 
I  went  to  a  restaurant.  Then  I  went  to 
blow  up  the  grocer,  and  he.  in  his  turn, 
went  to  blow  up  his  clerk.  The  clerk 
said  that  maybe  he  had  sent  the  goods 
to  Detroit  street  instead  of  the  avenue. 
So  I  just  thought  I'd  trot  down  here  and 
find  out.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  What  a  joke!" 
He  laughed  so  loud  and  heartily  that 
Fred  did,  too.  And  so  did  little  May  and 
Elizabeth,  and  finally  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simms 
joined  in. 

"Well,  one  thing,"  began  the  stranger, 
taking  off  his  overcoat,  "I'm  going  to 
stay  for  dinner;  I'm  going  to  taste  that 
turkey." 

And  he  did  stay,  and  a  jolly  meal  it 
was.  Mr.  Simms  was  embarrassed  some- 
what, and  said  he  would  settle  for  the 
goods,  if  the  other  Mr.  G.  Simms  would 
give  him  a  little  time.  But  the  other  Mr. 
G.  Simms  would  not  listen  to  such  a  prop- 
osition. 

"I  never  spent  money  I  enjoyed  more," 
he  declared.  "I  can  afford  the  little  loss, 
for  it  has  made  me  happy.  It  is  about 
the  jolliest  joke  I  ever  heard  of." 

He  promised  to  help  Mr.  Simms  to  a 
job,  and  laughed  and  told  stories,  till  the 
children  quite  fell  in  love  with  him. 

Just  before  he  went  home  Fred  broke 
in:  "So  it  wasn't  Elizabeth's  Thanksgiv- 
ing, after  all." 

Elizabeth's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but 
she  said  bravely:  "Well,  God  answered 
my  prayer,  anyhow,  even  if  it  was  a  mis- 
take about  the  street." 

The  other  Mr.  G.  Simms  patted  her  fair 
curls,  and  bending  down,  he  kissed  her. 

"God  always  answers  prayers  some 
way,"  he  whispered. — Ex. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  young  rooster  was  very  impudent. 

"I  shall  inform  your  mother  of  your 
conduct,"  said  the  lady  fowl  next  door. 

"Never  touched  me,  old  girl,"  chirped 
the  youngster.  "Me  mudder's  a  incuba- 
tor. See?" 


Thanksgiving. 


Praise  God  for  wheat,  so  white  and  sw- 
ot which  to  make  our  bread! 

Praise  God  for  yellow  corn,  with  which 
His  waiting  world  is  fed! 

Praise  God  for  fish  and  flesh  and  fowl  He 
gave  to  man  for  food! 

Praise  God  for  every  creature  which  He 
made  and  called  it  good! 

Praise   God   for   winters   store   of  icH 
Praise  God  for  summer's  heat!  j 

Praise  God  for  fruit-tree  bearing  seed;' 
"to  you  it  is  for  meat." 

Praise  God  for  all  the  bounty  by  which  all 
the  world  is  fed! 

Praise  God  His  children  all,  to  whom  He 
gives  his  daily  bread! 

— Edward  Everett  Hale. 


Young  America. 

Of  course  Thanksgiving  doesn't  mean 
Just  sports  for  every  one — 

Our  parson  has  to  preach  that  day, 
And  that  can't  be  much  fun! 

And  mother  has  to  sup'rintend 
The  roasting  of  the  turk, 

While  father  sharpens  carving  knives 
This  all  means  lots  of  work! 

But  then  for  me  it's  a  dandy  times: 

I  simply  take  my  seat 
At  table,  when  the  dinner's  on, 

'N'  eat,  'n'  eat,  'N'  EAT! 

— Lippincott's. 


Heroes  in  Common  Life. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  ancient  days 
nor  read  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  to 
call  a  muster  roll  of  heroes,  Margaret  B.I 
Sangster  writes  in  the  Christian  Herald. 
The  daily  papers  furnish  stories  of  hero-' 
ism  which  stir  the  blood  and  lift  us  above, 
the  commonplaces  of  the  sordid  days  into' 
a  purer  atmosphere.     Two  young  girls, 
classmates  and  dear  friends,  lost  their 
lives  by  drowning  at  Wellesley,  Mass., 
one  summer  day  lately.   One  ventured  be- 
yond her  deptn;   the  other,    who    could  I 
swim  a  little,  forgot  her  own  safety  and' 
struck  out  to  save  her  friend.    Both  per- 
ished, but  the  one  who  tried  to  save  the 
other  was  as  much  a  heroine  as  if  she 
had  succeeded.    A  fire  occurred  one  July 
day  in  a  tenement  in  Brooklyn.  James 
McGrath,  a  fireman,  climbed  to  the  height 
of  four  stories,  walked  on  a  narrow  ledge 
through  the  heat  and  smoke,  and  with 
incredible  courage  in  the  face  of  terrific 
danger,  saved  an  old  woman  who  was  ill 
and  unable  to  save  herself  from  impend- 
ing death.    The  crowd  on  the  sidewalk 
called  to  McGrath  to  come  back,  but  he 
pressed  forward  and  rescued  the  woman, 
counting  not  his  own  life  dearer.  Both 
were  saved. 

A  woman  in  great  peril,  caught  upon  a 
Ferris  wheel  and  suspended  between  earth 
and  sky,  was  rescued  the  other  day  from 
her  plight  by  a  workingman  named  John 
Carroll.  He  had  a  crippled  left  hand,  but 
managed,  notwithstanding  this,  to  reach 
the  woman  and  drag  ner  to  safety.  The 
man  who  sees  what  to  do  and  does  it 
with  quick  presence  of  mind  and  with 
complete  unconsciousness  of  self  is  the 
modern  hero.  He  may  be  a  policeman,  an 
engineer,  a  telegraph  operator,  a  coast 
guard,  a  signal-service  man,  or  anybody 
unknown  to  fame,  but  the  stuff  of  which 
heroes  are  made  is  in  him. 


Sash  for  Slender  Figure. 

The  slender  woman,  who  cannot  wear 
the  too  narrow  girdle,  should  try  the 
Sash  with  the  "pump"  or  obi  bow,  worn 
in  front,  its  folds  arranged  in  perfectly 
flat  hoops  and  the  whole  of  stiff,  wide  rib- 
bon. The  effect  is  most  becoming  and 
very  easy  to  wear,  besides  being  extremely 
fashionable. 
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A  clergyman  met  a  country  simpleton 
who  had  found  a  horseshoe.  He  was  ex- 
amining it  carefully.  He  asked  the  man 
of  learning  what  it  was. 

"You  dafty,  don't  you  see  it  is  a  horse- 
shoe?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "this  learning  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  a  horse  or  a  mare's." 


Six  Ways  to  Serve  Apples. 

Baked  Apples — Take  six  uniform  ap- 
ples, wash  and  cut  out  the  stem  end  and 
bake.  When  done,  fill  the  cavities  with 
sugar,  butter  and  cinnamon. 

Canned  Apples — To  can  apples  whole 
and  to  look  clear  and  transparent,  pare, 
quarter  and  cook  only  enough  at  once  for 
one  can,  and  to  each  can  put  one-half 
cup  of  sugar;  cook  quick  and  seal. 

Fried  Apples — Wash  and  slice  with 
peelings  on  one-half  gallon  of  apples. 
Put  one-half  cup  each  of  sugar  and  water 
and  one  or  two  tablespoons  of  lard;  let 
cook  down  and  fry  a  nice  brown.  They 
are  excellent  for  breakfast  and  are  easily 
prepared. 

Apple  Snow — Take  one  quart  of  stewed 
apples  and  mash  and  whip  with  the  egg- 
beater,  and  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
to  a  frost.  Add  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
lemon  to  taste  and  beat  all  together  until 
light  and  white.  Serve  on  sauce  dishes 
with  a  dot  of  apple  jelly  on  each  dish. 

Apple  Pie — For  crust,  take  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  lard  and  one-half  cup  of 
water  and  enough  flour  and  knead  a  stiff 
dough.  Line  two  pie  tins  and  fill  with 
sliced  apples  with  enough  sugar  to 
sweeten  well  and  a  generous  amount  of 
fresh  butter;  season  with  nutmeg  and 
put  on  top  crust  and  sprinkle  with  sugar. 
This  gives  it  a  rich  brown  when  baked. 

Apple  Butter  Made  with  Cider — Pare 
and  quarter  apples  and  cook  tender  in  a 
little  water;  then  to  two  gallons  of  sauce 
add  three  quarts  of  cider  that  has  been 
boiled  down  one-half,  aand  one  pound  of 
sugar;  flavor  to  suit  taste  and  cook  two  or 
three  hours. 


Hints  for  the  Home. 

Onions,  when  cut,  quickly  absorb  im- 
purities in  the  air,  and  therefore  act  as 
disinfectants.  But — and  this  should  be 
remembered — the  impurities  they  take  up 
make  them  unfit  for  food,  so  a  cut  onion 
should  be  used  at  once  or  thrown  away, 
never  saved  for  flavoring  something  to- 
morrow. 

The  smell  of  tobacco  which  hangs  about 
a  room  in  the  morning  after  being  smoked 
in  the  evening  before  may  be  prevented 
by  clearing  away  the  ends  of  cigar  and 
tobacco  ash  over  night,  and  then  leaving 
a  large  bowl  of  fresh  water  to  absorb  the 
impurities  of  the  air. 

A  piece  of  oilcloth  is  good  to  keep  near 
at  hand  in  the  kitchen  cupboard.  Jars 
or  saucepans,  etc.,  which  are  liable  to 
soil  the  kitchen  table  during  the  process 
of  cooking,  can  be  placed  upon  it,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  washing  the 
table  so  often.  When  used,  it  may  be 
wiped  over  and  put  away. 

When  buying  handkerchiefs  or  other 
linen  goods,  to  find  out  if  they  are  really 
linen,  moisten  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
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press  on  them.  If  the  wet  penetrates  the 
handkerchief  at  once  it  is  linen,  but  if 
cotton,  it  takes  some  seconds  to  wet 
through  the  thread. 

All  muslin,  dimity,  organdie,  and  lin- 
gerie frocks  and  waists  can  be  made  to 
look  like  new  if  sponged  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  a  bowl  of  water  into  which  has 
been  put  one  tablespoonful  of  borax  and 
allowed  to  dissolve  and  nicely  pressed 
with  a  hot  iron. 

Take  a  bottle  with  a  tin  screw  top;  with 
a  small  nail  and  hammer  make  holes  in 
the  cover  from  the  inside,  and  you  have 
a  clothes  sprinkler  that  will  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Be  sure  and  have  the  holes 
small. 

A  good  salad  is  made  of  one  quart  of 
boiled  sliced  potatoes,  two  sliced  cucum- 
bers, three  small  onions  sliced,  one  cupful 
of  chopped  pecans,  one-half  spoonful  of 
sugar;  add  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar  to 
taste. 

The  unsweetened  juice  of  a  lemon  in 
a  glass  of  water  taken  before  breakfast 
is  good  for  a  torpid  liver. 

If  a  cellar  has  a  damp  smell,  and  can- 
not be  thoroughly  ventilated,  a  few  trays 
of  charcoal  set  around  on  the  floor, 
shelves  and  ledges,  will  make  the  air 
pure  and  sweet.  If  a  large  bucketful  of 
charcoal  be  placed  in  a  damp  cellar 
where  milk  is  kept,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  it  becoming  tainted. 


A  Journalist's  Ideal  Home. 

Among  the  writings  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  there  is  a  picture  of  a  home  as 
it  ought  to  be,  drawn  in  such  fair  and 
graceful  lines  that  it  deserves  to  be  hung 
in  every  home  where  all  may  see  and  heed 
its  lesson. 

Here  is  the  picture:  "The  most  perfect 
little  home  I  ever  saw  was  a  little  house 
into  the  sweet  incense  of  whose  fires  went 
no  costly  things.  A  thousand  dollars  went 
as  a  year's  living  for  father,  mother,  and 
three  children.  But  the  mother  was  the 
creator  of  a  home;  her  relations  with  the 
children  were  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen;  every  inmate  of  the  house  in- 
voluntarily looked  into  her  face  for  the 
keynote  of  the  day,  and  it  always  rang 
clear.  From  the  rosebud  or  cloverleaf, 
which  in  spite  of  her  hard  housework  she 
always  found  time  to  put  beside  our 
plates  at  breakfast,  down  to  the  story 
she  had  on  hand  to  read  in  the  evening, 
there  was  no  intermission  of  her  influ- 
ence. She  has  always  been  and  always 
will  be  my  ideal  of  a  mother,  wife,  and 
homemaker." 


Camphorated  Vaseline. 

In  the  early  stages  a  cold  can  fre- 
quently be  broken  by  rubbing  the  affected 
parts  with  camphorated  vaseline.  This 
is  especially  good  to  relieve  the  stuffy, 
tight  feeling  of  a  cold  in  the  head. 

The  grease  should  be  well  rubbed  in 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  particularly  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  on  the  upper  lip  and 
upward  on  each  side. 

An  incipient  raw  throat,  often  a  pre- 
cursor of  bronchitis,  is  also  relieved  by 
thorough  greasing  of  throat  and  chest 
with  camphorated  vaseline  or  oil. 

Both  of  these  mixtures  can  be  bought 
at  a  druggist's  and  should  be  included  in 
every  medicine  closet.  For  an  emergency 
the  mixture  can  be  made  at  home;  12 
drops  of  turpentine  and  spirits  of  cam- 
phor into  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yellow 
vaseline. 


A  Modern  Solomon. 

An  old  gentleman  some  time  ago  had 
occasion  to  engage  a  gardener.  One  morn- 
ing he  had  two  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion; one  was  a  very  decent-looking  man, 
while  the  other  was  much  less  prepos- 
sessing in  his  appearance  and  manner. 


After  a  moment's  hesitation  the  old 
gentleman  chose  the  latter  applicant. 

A  friend  who  was  present  evinced  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  at  the  selection,  and 
asked,  "Has  that  man  ever  worked  for 
you?" 

"No,"  replied  the  gentleman;  "as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  never  saw  either  of  them 
until  today." 


"Then  why  did  you  choose  the  shorter 
man?   The  other  had  a  much  better  face." 

"Face!"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  dis- 
guest.  "Let  me  tell  you  something.  When 
you  choose  a  gardener  choose  him  by  his 
breeches.  If  they  are  patched  on  the 
knees,  you  want  him;  if  they  are  patched 
on  the  seat,  you  don't  want  him." — Bos- 
ton Courier. 
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San  Francisco.  Nov.  22,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  have  been  some  changes  for  the 
better  in  wheat  over  those  quotations 
given  last  week.  The  demand  in  San 
Francisco  for  export  stuff  has  been  espe- 
cially good.  The  Sutter  County  Farmer 
says  that  there  is  little  or  no  business 
in  that  section.  The  warehouses  are  full 
and  the  farmers  are  holding  for  better 
prices.  At  the  present  time  wheat  is  sell- 
ing there  from  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  cental. 

California  Club   $1.42'j@1.49 

Sonora    1. 62 1,.  &  1.70 

White  Australian    1.50    pi. 56 

Northern  Club    1.42%@  L.49 

Northern  Bluestem    1.50  @1.57Ms 

Russian  Red    1.45  @1.49 

Turkey  Red    1.47%@1.52% 

BARLEY. 

This  market  chows  no  change,  but  the 
general  tone  is  much  steadier  than  usual. 
Barley  ranges  from  90  to  95  cents  in  Sut- 
ter county. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.05  @1.07Vj 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.00  @1.04 

Common  Feed    95  @1.00 

Chevalier    1-35    ft  1.40 

OATS. 

Red  oats  are  especially  strong  and  the 
tendency  is  upward.  There  is  also  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  white  and  black  oats. 

Red  Feed   11.17%  ©%87% 

Red  Seed    1.32##p7% 

Grav    Nominal 

White    145  01.67% 

Black    1.30  ©A42% 

CORN. 

Heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern  corn  still 
keep  up,  but  as  it  is  mostly  re-exported,  it 
does  not  affect  local  prices.  White  Egyp- 
tian corn  is  in  strong  demand  and  is  con- 
sequently higher. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.3711.@1.45 

Eastern  White    1.40  @1.47»/2 

Egyptian  White    1.40  @1.50 

Brown    1.35  ©1.43% 

RYE. 

As  usual  with  rye,  there  is  little  or  no 
trading  being  done. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

At  the  present  time  bayos  and  pinks 
have  the  limelight  in  this  department, 
while  blackeyes  and  cranberry  beans  are 
weak  and  are  on  the  toboggan  downward. 

Bavos,  per  ctl   4.50 

Blackeyes    4.90  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  #3.65 

Garvanzos    2.50  @2.75 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00  @3.25 

Large  Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Limas    4.25  @4.35 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink   4.00  @4.15 

Red  Kidneys    4.50 

SEEDS. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  alfalfa  seed  over 
California  this  season  was  not  up  to  the 
average,  but  on  account  of  the  increased 
acreage  the  total  will  exceed  any  previous 
year.  The  demand  for  this  seed  has  been 
very  heavy,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
farmers  planting  this  fodder.  It  is  es- 
timated that  double  the  amount  of  seed 
was  planted  this  year  over  1909. 

Alfalfa    18@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    3M.@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5%c 

Hemp    3    @  3M;C 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75@  3.25 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  due  for  another  slump  of  20 
cents,  although  the  mills  are  shutting 
down  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  on 
hand  and  thus  prevent  it  getting  any 
lower  in  price. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.S0 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

This  commodity  still  remains  dull,  es- 
pecially in  common  stuff.  Red  oat  and 
choice  wheat  hay  are  in  strong  demand 


and  find  no  trobue  in  meeting  consumers 
when  it  arrives  in  this  market.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  about  cleaned  up  over  the  State, 
Those  who  have  it  on  hand  need  it  for 
their  own  personal  use,  so  that  from  now 
on  there  will  be  very  little  of  this  ex- 
cellent feed  on  the  market,  and  especially 
at  the  prices  being  offered"!  Straw  is  very 
weak  and  is  a  glut  on  the  market. 

Choice  Wheat   $12. 00 ©14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50(5)11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
On  account  of  the  high  price  of  bran 
in  this  market  there  have  been  several 
heavy  shipments  here  from  Oregon  and 
Washington.  So  far.  however,  the  de- 
mand has  been  strong  enough  to  eat  up 
all  the  arrivals  and  the  market  price  has 
not  been  affected  in  any  way. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00@31.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    36.00@37.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@32.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  demand  for  onions  has  been  spas- 
modic of  late.  Some  days  the  call  is 
very  weak,  but  when  large  export  orders 
are  being  filled  the  demand  and  price 
strengthen  considerably.  Tomatoes  have 
improved,  due  to  the  better  quality  which 
is  arriving.  Celery  is  in  strong  demand 
at  present  on  account  of  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing orders  which  are  being  filled.  Green 
peppers  and  cucumbers  have  shown  more 
strength  than  usual.  But  taking  vegeta- 
bles as  a  whole  they  are  about  played  out 
and  from  now  on  there  will  not  be  much 
doing  with  them. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack. 

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  lb  , 

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  large  box   

Egg  Plant,  per  box  


90@ 

1.10 

3@ 

6c 

3@ 

7c 

65@ 

75c 

50@ 

1.00 

40@ 

65c 

1.00@ 

1.25 

1.00@ 

1.30 

3@ 

6c 

60@ 

70c 

30  @ 

55c 

65@ 

75c 

5<>  ft 

75c 

25@ 

30c 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage   

Green  Peppers,  per  box... 

Carrots   

Okra,  per  box  

Celery,  per  doz   

POTATOES. 
Salinas  Burbanks  have  again  gone  up 
and  show  a  great  deal  of  strength.  A  bet- 
ter demand  for  sweets  is  noted.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  holiday  trade  cannot 
as  yet  be  told,  but  some  of  the  large 
handlers  say  it  is  a  natural  demand.  Riv- 
er whites  and  Oregon  Burbanks  are  dull. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$  1.50@  1.76 

River  Whites,  per  box   90@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75@  2.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40@  1.45 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Turkeys  are  the  whole  show  at  present 
in  this  department.  Over  40  tons  of  these 
Thanksgiving  birds  came  in  one  day  from 
California,  besides  four  carloads  of  chilled 
stock  from  the  East  consigned  to  a  large 
meat-packing  establishment,  and  a  car 
each  from  Texas  and  Oregon.  Most  of  the 
stock  is  thin  and  does  not  show  up  very 
well.  It  is  said  on  the  street  that  most 
of  the  turkey  raisers  are  holding  their 
best  stock  for  the  Christmas  market  when 
they  can  get  a  better  price.  The  chicken 
is  not  being  overlooked,  and  many  poultry 
handlers  report  that  people  refuse  to  pay 
the  high  price  asked  for  turkeys  and  in- 
tend to  substitute  chickens  instead. 
Dressed  turkeys  are  bringing  from  27  to 
30  cents  in  San  Francisco  and  cost  the 
consumer  from  32  to  35  cents. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.00@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00@  7.00 

Small   Hens    4.50@  5.50 

Old  Roosters   5.00@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50@  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    2.50@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50@  3.00 


Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb   24@  28c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  is  getting  better  and  the  price 
continues  to  go  up.  All  fancy  creamery 
stock  meets  a  hungry  market  and  there  is 
none  left  over.  The  butter  imported  from 
New  Zealand  had  no  effect  on  the  market, 
as  it  was  not  permitted  to  enter  and  has 
been  deported  to  British  Columbia,  where 
it  will  be  sold.  The  receivers  were  unable 
to  market  it  here  to  an  advantage  because 
boracic  acid  was  used  in  its  manufacture, 
and  under  the  pure  food  law  butter  con- 
taining preservatives  can  be  sold  only  as 
"adulterated  butter."  The  broker  hand« 
ling  the  shipment  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  butter  at  36  cents  a  pound  laid  down 
here,  including  a  duty  of  6  cents. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   37  c 

Firsts    33  c 

Seconds    29  c 

EGGS. 

The  downward  flight  of  eggs  remains 
unchecked.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  consumers  refuse  to  pay  over  a  cer- 
tain price  for  fresh  eggs  and  will  use 
cold-storage  stock  instead.  Also,  the  ar- 
rivals are  increasing.  People  who  for- 
merly used  only  cold-storage  eggs  in  their 
cooking  are  now  using  them  with  their 
bacon.  The  speculators  or  cold-storage 
operators  who  kept  the  market  up  this 
spring  are  now  reaping  their  reward. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   52  c 

Firsts    51  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30'/;C 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  in  fairly  good  demand  and 
is  a  little  higher  than  when  last  reported. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17  c 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16 Vic 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  California  Fruit  Distributors  report 
that  the  total  shipments  to  date  are  13,924 
cars,  while  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  there  were  15,090  carloads,  or 
a  falling  off  this  season  of  1166  cars.  The 
grape  shipments  this  year  are  especially 
weak,  and  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment shows  the  totals  for  the  various 
fruits: 

1909.  1910. 

Cherries    249%  250'.'. 

Apricots    209W.  289% 

Peaches    2599Vi  2517% 

Plums    1526V4  1552'-. 

Pears    2638V4  2361 

Grapes    5751  4898 ',4 

Apples   2013V4  2006 

Miscellaneous    18%  17 

For  the  week  ending  last  Friday  only 
79  cars  of  grapes  were  shipped.  This  rec- 
ord shows  shipments  of  about  100  cars 
less  than  the  preceding  week.  It  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  more  than  25 
or  30  cars  yet  to  go  forward,  and  most, 
if  not  all.  of  these,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  shipped  during  the  early  part  of  next 
week. 

In  the  San  Francisco  market  berries 
and  figs  show  the  effect  of  the  cold 
weather  and  are  consequently  poorly  fla- 
vored and  not  in  very  good  demand.  Ap- 
ples still  remain  quiet,  even  prize  apples 
from  the  Hood  River  section  drag.  Those 
familiar  with  apple  conditions  say  that 
this  market  will  pick  up  within  two 
weeks,  as  the  export  demand  will  clean 
out  the  surplus  stock  on  hand.  First-class 
grapes  sell  well,  but  the  poorer  stocks 
drag  badly.  Pomegranates  and  persim- 
mons are  weak. 
Grapes — 

Isabellas,  per  crate    1.00@  1.25 

Muscat,  per  box    50@  1.30 

Tokay,  per  box    60@  1.00 

Black,  per  box    50®  80c 

Cornichon    60@  1.10 

Verdel    50@  1.00 

Queen    60@  75c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00@  1.10 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90@  1.25 

Bellefieur    75@  1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   5.00@  7.00 

Raspberries    5.00@  8.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Quinces,  per  box    75@  1.50 

Pears,  per  box    50  @  1.00 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    1.50@  2.00 

Figs,  per  box   75@  1.25 

Pomegranates,  per  box   1.00@  1.50 

Persimmons,  per  box    50@  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  evaporated  apple  demand  is  still 
strong,  but  raisins  are  being  shaded  a 
little.    Reports  from  Sanger  are  to  the 


effect  that  buyers  are  offering  2'-..  cents 
to  the  growers,  but  none  will  sell  at  these 
figures. 

The  stock  of  California  prunes  in  Lon- 
don on  November  1  was  4050  packages,  as 
against  32S1  packages  on  the  same  date 
last  year  and  9050  packages  in  190S. 

There  were  in  public  warehouses  in 
London.  November  1,  20,939  boxes  of  dried 
apricots,  compared  with  11,481  boxes  on 
November  1,  1909,  and  18,115  boxes  on  that 
date  in  1908.  Of  peaches  there  were  4703 
boxes,  against  691  boxes  a  year  ago,  and 
1266  boxes  on  November  1,  1908. 

The  Fresno  Republican  says:  "While 
it  was  reported  by  some  growers  Monday 
and  confirmed  yesterday  that  1%  cents  to 
2 '-j  cents  was  offered  by  various  firms  on 
Saturday  and  since,  it  is  known  that  sales 
have  been  recently  made  at  much  better 
figures.  Rosenberg  Bros,  have  just  pur- 
chased from  J.  O.  A.  Johnson  a  lot  of 
layers  at  3  cents,  while  it  was  reported 
from  other  sources  that  the  packers  were 
offering  but  2"..  cents  for  layers  not  hand 
sorted.  Further,  Johnson  states  that  he 
was  offered  2>._.  cents  for  loose  muscatels, 
but  turned  the  price  down.  As  a  partial 
explanation  for  the  variation  in  prices  bid, 
the  varying  quality  of  goods,  especially 
that  rained  on,  is  cited." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  7>/.@  8  c 

Figs,  black    414®  4i/,c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6i/"c 

Apricots    12    @u  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13>'.@14  c 

Peaches    514  @  6V»c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5>/"c 

30s,  premium  of  1M.C. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @i3  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3',£>@  3%c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    31/^ 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  San  Francisco  market  is  receiving 
heavy  arrivals  of  navels  from  Tulare 
county  and  they  are  selling  well,  although 
some  of  the  receivers  have  complained  of 
the  large  amount  of  green  fruit  in  the 
shipments.  Lemons  are  easy,  while  grape- 
fruit is  picking  up  and  showing  strength. 

Reports  received  from  Florida  as  late 
as  November  8  state  (hat  the  reports 
published  in  the  press  that  the  orange 
crop  had  been  destroyed  by  the  recent 
storm  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Last  year  the  shipments  were  a  little 
over  6,000,000  boxes;  this  year  they  are 
expected  to  be  under  5,000.000,  oranges 
being  about  60'/,  short,  tangerines  about 
75r/r  short,  and  grapefruit  a  full  crop. 

In  several  counties  the  loss  is  estimated 
at  only  V,',,  and  reports  received  from  200 
parts  of  the  State  would  indicate  that 
the  damage  did  not  exceed  7'  ;.  The  storm 
was  accompanied  by  copious  rains,  which 
produced  rapid  growth  of  the  still  un- 
matured fruit  on  the  trees,  which  will 
probably  more  than  offset  the  loss  from 
the  wind.  A  large  orange  grower  stales 
that  the  crop  as  a  whole  has  been  dam- 
aged very  little  and  in  some  instances 
has  been  benefited  by  the  rain.  In  one 
large  grove  where  the  white  fly  was  very 
bad,  the  fruit  being  almost  black,  the 
heavy  rains  and  wind  have  cleaned  the 
fruit  until  it  looks  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  through  a  washing  machine,  and  has 
added  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  value. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  is  maintaining  a  price  of  $2.25 
per  box  for  oranges  and  S3  a  box  for 
grapefruit,  f.  o.  b.  packing  house.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Florida  standard  boxes 
are  larger  than  those  used  in  California, 
the  former  containing  93  lbs.  of  fruit  and 
the  latter  74  lbs.  The  fight  between  the 
independent  shipper  and  the  Florida  Cit- 
rus Exchange  has  formally  opened  for  the 
present  season.  Competition  is  unusually 
keen  and  it  is  believed  the  efforts  of  the 
exchange  to  ship  only  ripe  fruit  and  sound 
fruit  will  be  rewarded,  as  in  the  past 
season. 

In  southern  California  it  looks  like  the 
largest  crop  ever  grown  will  be  picked. 
In  Butte  county  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  about  h'/r,  but  the  fruit  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Around  Porterville  practically 
all  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  the  crop 
shipped  to  the  East,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  returns  are  already  in  hand. 
Price  conditions  for  the  upper  country 
have  been  more  than  satisfactory  this 
year,  as  has  been  the  general  nature  of 
the  crop.  There  are  few  packs  which  did 
not  net  the  growers  an  average  of  better 
than  $1.90  for  all  grades,  f.  o.  b.  Porter- 
ville. This  is  a  good  price  when  one  takes 
into  account  that  orange  growing  in  this 
section  is  a  profitable  pursuit  when  the 
growers  secure  $1  net  f.  o.  b. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.50@  2.75 
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Choice    1.75®  2.35 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.50®  2.25 

Choice  Lemons    3.50®  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00®  5.50 

Standard    2.50®  3.00 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 

Grape  Fruit    3.00®  3.50 


Uuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Both  walnuts  and  almonds  are  in  strong 
demand  at  present,  due  to  the  holiday 
trade.  The  following  prices  for  almonds 
are  quoted  by  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Association : 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   

IXL   

Ne  1-ius  Ultra   

Drakes   

Languedoc   

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1... 

Standard   

Softshell,  No.  2  

Budded   

HONEY. 

Comb  honey  is  lower  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  production  in  the  Sac- 
ramento river  regions. 

Com— White  Sage    14  @17 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8%@  9 

Light  Amber    7  @8 

Amber    41a@  5 

Sacramento  River  Comb  ....  10  ®13 
BEESWAX. 

Light    2  7i.;>®  30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  this  com- 
modity it  has  taken  quite  a  jump  in  price. 
Unfortunately  for  the  growers,  they  have 
sold  most  of  this  season's  crop,  so  that 
they  cannot  reap  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
creased price. 

1910  contracts    12 1  ■_. (5  1 7 1 -c 


16VoC 
15V-.C 
14i4c 
13  c 
12  c 
15  c 
14y.c 
11  c 
17  VoC 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8K>@  9  c 

Cows    8    @  8y2c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal    9  @10i/oc 

Mutton:  Wethers    9I/2@10  c 

Ewes    9    @  9%c 

Lambs   10%@ll%c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @13%c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  mutton  market  is  weak,  but  beef 

still  continues  strong.  Calves 

are  in  fairly  good  demand. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   

No.  2   

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1.... 
No.  2  ... f.TT.  •  •  •  .    .  . 

Bulls  and  Stags   

Calres:  i^ight   


Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy. 
150  to  250  lbs  


Small  prime 
Large  prime 
Ewes   


WOOL. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  this  market 
at  present,  as  the  growers  •  who  intend 
selling  have  gotten  rid  of  their  wool. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   S    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17V2c 

Middle  Counties    18    ®19  c 

Northern    18V2@20  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  are  quiet,  with  the  tanners  hold- 
ing off  from  making  large  buys. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . .  lO^c 

Medium    9V2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs..  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs...  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   9  c 

Kip    ioy2c 

Veal    15y2c 

Calf   15V2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    I8V2C 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  LOO®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 


HORSES. 

Draft  horses  are  bringing  big  prices 
over  the  State  and  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17U0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27L 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200025' 

Wagon  Horses',  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5)200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young   „   200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

This  market  is  in  good  shape,  with  first- 
class  animals  hard  to  get. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


Citrus  Notes. 


and 

hogs 

5%@ 

5%c 

5  @ 

5%c 

4%@ 

4yc 

4  O 

414  s 

2y2@ 

3%c 

53i@ 

6  c 

5%@ 

5%c 

4  @ 

4%c 

8%@ 

9  c 

9V4c 

6  @ 

7  c 

4Vi@ 

4y2c 

4  @ 

4yc 

4  @ 

4yc 

6  @ 

6  yc 

Up  to  November  8,  337  carloads  of  or 
anges  had  been  shipped  out  of  Tulare 
county.  Last  year  141  carloads  were  sent 
out,  and  in  1908,  295  carloads. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal 
and  Produce  Record  says  that  the  new 
fruit  recently  shipped  in  from  California 
was  pale  and  unmatured  and  of  a  varie- 
gated color.  The  shipment  arrived  two 
weeks  earlier  than  any  previous  season, 
and  receivers  were  surprised  that  the 
growers  would  be  so  short-sighted  as  to 
send  green  oranges  to  New  York  while 
the  old  fruit  was  in  such  fair  supply. 

The  Connolly  Auction  Co.  has  recently 
closed  a  contract  for  selling  the  citrus 
fruit  to  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  in  New  York.  Heretofore  this 
has  been  sold  by  the  Fruit  Auction  Co., 
and  its  loss  to  that  concern  is  regarded 
by  the  trade  as  a  severe  blow.  As  New 
York  always  receives  a  larger  portion  of 
the  California  orange  crop  than  any 
other  market,  this  business  is  considered 
a  very  desirable  one. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  recognized  as  the  great- 
est fruit  expert,  accepted  the  position  of 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year.  This  place  was  tendered  him  sev- 
eral times,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  resign  his  Federal  position  and  enter 
the  service  of  the  California  growers  only 
when  it  was  made  plain  to  him  that  there 
is  crying  need  for  him  in  the  Southwest. 
Since  he  attained  prominence  in  the  plant 
world,  five  years  ago,  Powell  has  saved 
the  citrus  fruit  raisers  approximately 
$5,000,000.  He  showed  them  how  to  send 
their  oranges  and  lemons  across  the  con- 
tinent without  any  loss  through  decay. 
He  proved  that  under  conditions  a  car- 
load of  fruit  can  be  shipped  without  icing, 
and  under  other  conditions  he  has  shown 
how  cars  should  be  refrigerated.  Powell 
will  arrive  at  Los  Angeles  next  month. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Auction  Co.. 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or- 
anges and  lemons  on  the  block  in  Los 
Angeles,  was  formed  recently  by  substan- 
tial men  and  corporations,  and  startling 
changes  in  the  method  of  distributing  the 
citrus  crop  are  expected  to  result.  If 
successful,  it  will  radically  affect  that 
mammoth  selling  organization,  the  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchange,  which 
handles  90  per  cent  of  the  output.  The 
auction  figures  might  go  so  far  as  to 
affect  all  citrus-fruit  prices.  The  new  or- 
ganization is  made  up  of  both  independ- 
ent growers  and  buyers  throughout 
southern  California  and  is  capitalized  at 
$120,000.  The  growers  say  they  are  anx- 
ious to  try  a  new  system,  and  the  buy- 
ers believe  they  can  make  more  money 
for  themselves  and  for  the  producers. 
They  declare  it  will  make  every  one  in- 
terested in  California  fruit  a  bull  in  the 
market.  The  grower  will  get  his  money 
the  day  after  his  fruit  is  sold,  they  argue, 
instead  of  having  to  wait  60  or  90  days 
as  at  present. 


Home-Cure  Treatment  for  Worry. 

To  cure  worry  the  individual  must  be 
his  own  physician:  he  must  give  the 
case  heroic  treatment.  He  must  realize, 
with  every  fiber  of  his  being,  the  utter, 
absolute  uselessness  of  worry.  He  must 
not  think  this  is  commonplace,  a  bit, 
of  mere  theory ;  it  is  a  reality  that  he 
must  translate  for  himself  from  mere 
words  to  a  real,  living  fact.  He  must 
gully  understand  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  spend  a  whole  series  of  eter- 
nities in  worry,  it  would  not  change 
the  fact  one  jot  or  tittle.  It  is  a  time 
for  action,  not  worry,  because  worry 
paralyzes  thought,  and  action,  too.  If 
you  set  down  a  column  of  figures  in 
addition,  no  amount  of  worry  can  change 
the  sum  total  of  those  figures.  That 
result  is  wrapped  up  in  the  inevitability 
of  mathematics.  The  result  can  be  made 
different  only  by  changing  the  figures 
as  they  are  set  down,  one  by  one,  in  that 
column. 

The  one  time  that  a  man  cannot  afford 
to  worry  is  when  he  uoes  worry.  Then 
he  is  facing,  or  imagines  he  is,  a  crit- 
ical turn  in  affairs.  This  is  the  time 
when  he  needs  100  per  cent  of  his  men- 
tal energy  to  make  his  pians  quickly,  to 
see  what  is  his  wisest  decision,  to  keep 
a  clear  eye  on  the  sky,  and  on  his  course, 
and  a  firm  hand  on  the  helm  until  he 
weathers  the  storm  in  safety. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  man 
should  not  worry,  either  one  of  which 
must  operate  in  every  instance.  First, 
because  h°  cannot  prevent  the  result  he 
fears.  Second,  he  can  prevent  them.  If 
he  be  powerless  to  avert  the  blow,  he 
needs  perfect  mental  concentration  to 
meet  it  bravely,  to  lighten  its  force,  to 
get  what  salvage  he  can  from  the  wreck, 
to  sustain  his  strength  at  this  time  when 
he  must  plan  a  new  future.  If  he  can 
prevent  the  evil  he  fears,  then  he  has 
no  need  to  worry,  for  he  would,  by  so 
doing,  he  dissipating  energy  in  his  very 
hour  of  need. 

If  a  man  does,  day  by  day,  the  best 
he  can  by  the  light  he  has,  he  has  no 
need  to  fear,  no  need  to  worry.  JNq 
agony  of  worry  could  do  aught  to  help 
him.  Neither  mortal  nor  angel  can  do 
more  than  his  best. — The  Kingship  of 
Self -Control. 


Scratches  on  Furniture. 


Scratches  on  varnished  furniture  will 
entirely  disappear  if  a  coarse  cloth  well 
saturated  with  linseed  oil  be  laid  over 
them. 

To  remove  marks  on  furniture,  mix 
equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil. 
Apply  to  scratches  with  cheesecloth,  let 
stand  two  hours  in  a  place  away  from 
dust. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY. 


Recently  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  announcement  that  a  new  ever-bearing 
strawberry  was  growing  in  Shasta  county, 
and  in  reply  to  our  letter,  Dr.  George  W. 
Burk,  of  Sisson,  sends  us  the  following 
description  of  it:  "Last  Christmas  we 
had  strawberries  and  cream  for  dinner. 
The  berry  was  propagated  here,  undoubt- 
edly accidentally,  by  an  old  German,  and 
from  the  seed,  I  think.  He  fruited  them 
'off  and  on'  mixed  with  others  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  did  not  know  what  he 
had.  About  two  years  ago  he  left  here, 
and  after  his  departure  I  got  hold  of 
them  and  have  been  developing  them 
since.  I  said  'off  and  on' — I  moan  by  that, 
every  year  he  would  cultivate  some;  had 
these  plants  all  mixed  up  with  others, 
and  in  his  cultivation  he  would  dig  them 
up  indiscriminately,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  came  near  being  exterminated.  They 
are  a  wonderful  reproducer,  sending  off 
thousands  of  runners  which  makes  them 
so  valuable.  The  berries  ripen  early  in 
the  spring  and  continue  till  snow  covers 
them  in  the  winter.  On  the  vines  at  the 
same  time  we  find  blossoms,  green  and 
ripe  berries.  The  fruit  is  of  fine  color, 
firm  and  good  flavor." 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardist  in  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  years  close  observation 
and  investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  in  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

J  n  t  r  o  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon, 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut, 1  Pea- 
nut, etc.  ) 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  was  exhausted  in  a  year  from  its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  industry  in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x9%,  OOO  pages,  bouud  In 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 
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Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


This  illustration  shows  the  frame  raised  out  of  the  ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that  the  driver 
can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 
Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to  get  the 
desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and  draught. 

The  BK\  HI  A -OH  it  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — which 
cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the  loosening  of  six 
bolts  it  can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  size  to  the  other.  Center  tooth  can 
be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vegetables,  as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mlntl  that  thin  implement  man  designed  mill  In  liuill  li.r  practical 
men  nhu  unilerHliinil  the  need  of  HKrieiilturiNtN. 

For  ffOOd,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vincvnml  or  field,  the 
BUNK  I A-Olt It  hii.M  the  lend  over  nny  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest.  up<-to-dnte  cultivator,  place  your  order  for 
a  BENICIA-Oltlt. 

Weight.  Measurement. 

»'ode.  Size.  Width.  Net.        Gross.  Cased.  Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 

Sevenor  7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

Nineor  9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 

IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL. 

HB,  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  InquirleM  for  Bentcla-Om;  have 
ran  secured  ih«"  aa;ency  for  your  vicinity T 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  Oil.,   WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  C  atalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES :  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station.  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles, 


Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  PotaBU,  Beat  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$1  in  PER  ROLL  OF 
1=  108  SQUARE  FT, 

Including  Lapping  for  Joints 
REMARKABLE  QUALITY 


FREE  SAMPLE  OF  THE 


CENTURY  GUARANTEED  READY 

ROOFING  Is  better  than  any  other  kind 
ww.  mmmm  usually  retailed  at  t3  to  $3.50. 
It  will  wear  longer  and  is  cheaper  than 
shingles.  It  is  perfectly  airtight  and  prac- 
tically fireproof.  Can  be  applied  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  ability.  It  is  full  36  inches  wide 
and  fully  guaranteed. 


ROOFING 
N  EARTH 


CENTURY  READY 
FELT  ROO  Fl  NC 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  Is  made  from  selected  long  fiber 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  waterproof  composition, 
making  a  solid,  flexible  fabric,  absolutely  waterproof.  It  will 
outwear  tin.  tar,  gravel,  or  any  other  roofing,  and  costs  less  to 
buy  and  put  on. 

Centur*  Ready  Felt  Roofing  can  be  put  on  over  shingles,  and 


No. 

Thick- 
ness 

36-Inch  Wide 
Covering 

Square 
Feet  in  Roll 

Price. 
Per  Roll 

9BIOO 
93  1  02 
9B  1  04 
9B  1  06 
9BI08 

K-ply 

1-  ply 

2-  ply 

3-  ply 

4-  ply 

100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
1(10  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 

108 
108 
108 
108 
108 

$  1  .  IO 
1  .35 
1  .65 
2.25 
2.75 

Above  prices  include  headed  galvanized  nails,  cement,  etc. 
FREE  0UR  BIG  800  K  contains  a  full  line  of  roofing,  roof  coating. 
""— — >  building  paper,  plaster-board,  corrugated  sheet  iron,  etc., 
and  everything  known  as  merchandise,  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
This  book  will  save  you  many  dollars.    SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

HARLOW-BRICCA  CO.,  INC. 

The  Largest  and  Only  Exclusive  Mall  Order  House  in  the  West. 
24-26-28-30  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(Please  mention  this  publication  when  you  write) 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROEH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates,  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
The  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

Covina,  Los  Angeles  County.  Calllornla 

Mention  PlOUIC  KritAt,  Pbkss 


I  ■  i  as.   'rWT'aL**^  ^2  All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  s< .Id 
J.  ^^.1^1  to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 

that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  drape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Kggcases. 
the  manufacturer.        R.  F. 


All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.    Telephone  Main  2957. 
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Fortieth  Year. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  BUTTER  AN  MUT- 
TON INTO  CALIFORNIA. 


To  many  of  us  who  have  obtained  our 
knowledge  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
from  our  school  geographies,  they  con- 
sist of  bodies  of  land  situated  some  place 
out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  noted  for 
kangaroos  and  boomerangs.  Other  than 
Australia  being  the  largest  island  in  the 
world  and  its  surface  overrun  with  rab- 
bits and  eucalyptus  trees,  our  knowledge 
ends. 

We  little  realize  a  country  as  large  as 
the  United  States  whose  grasses  furnish 
feed  for  millions  of  sheep  and  cows.  The 
farms  are  managed  by  progressive  and 
up-to-date  agriculturists.  Experiment  sta- 
jtions  spend  thousands  of  dollars  endea- 
Ivoring  to  find  out  what  plants,  trees,  and 
janimals  are  most  suited  to  this  wonder- 
Iful  clime.  Already  they  have  so  in- 
jcreased  their  output  that  they  are  look- 
ling  for  an  opening  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Ito  sell  their  productions. 

Within  the  last  few  years  New  Zealand 
Ihas  doubled  her  output  of  butter,  and 
(those  familiar  with  conditions  say  it  will 
I  double  again  very  shortly.  The  state 
of  Victoria  alone  produced  46,642,000  lbs. 
of  butter  last  year,  of  which  36,338,000  lbs. 
were  exported.  In  New  Zealand  the  last 
census  gives  23,800,000  sheep,  and  the 
exportation  of  lamb  and  sheep  carcases 
was  some  1,677,000.  So  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  California  is  not  contending 
with  a  mere  infant  for  commercial  su- 
premacy in  these  products. 

With  a  new  line  of  steamers  between 
jsan  Francisco  and  New  Zealand — boats 
built  especially  with  refrigerating  plants 
to  carry  butter  and  meat— it  is  a  small 
(matter  to  land  these  products  in  San 
jFrancisco  within  27  days.  When  the 
first  boat  arrived  last  week,  the  question 
was  asked  by  many,  What  will  the  effect 
be?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  if 
California  expects  to  get  in  the  butter 
exporting  business,  as  she  will  eventually 
have  to  do,  we  will  be  compelled  to  make 
better  butter  before  sending  it  on  the 
market.  As  New  Zealand  cannot  con- 
sume but  a  small  part  of  her  large  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  mutton,  she  has 
worked  into  a  scientific  exporting  state 
ind  has  developed  this  business  to  a  won- 
derful degree. 

In  the  recent  shipments  from  New 
Zealand  to  San  Francisco  there  were  2700 
bs.  of  butter  brought  over,  but  on  ac- 
lount  of  the  use  of  boracic  acid  as  a 
oreservative,  this  butter  could  only  be 
sold  as  "adulterated  butter",  and,  as  there 
vould  be  no  profits  when  sold  as  such, 
t  was  reshipped  to  British  Columbia. 
)therwise  this  butter  was  excellent  and 
vas  as  good  as  any  of  the  choicest  cream- 
sry  butter  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 
To  land  this  butter,  the  cost  of  freight- 
tge,  refrigerating,  and  6c.  per  pound  duty 
>rought  the  total  cost  to  about  14c.  This 
oupled  with  the  initial  cost  in  New  Zea- 
and,  made  this  butter  cost  the  receivers 
lere  in  San  Francisco  36c.  It  can  read- 
ly  be  seen  that  we  can  never  be  affected 
n  any  way  by  New  Zealand  butter  as 


long  as  it  is  being  sold  here  around  36c, 
but  immediately  after  it  tops  this  price 
we  are  bound  to  see  importations  com- 
ing in.  While  possibly  we  might  not 
have  to  contend  with  New  Zealand  butter 
in  the  California  market,  we  will  have 
a  worthy  foe  in  the  fight  for  the  outside 
markets  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska, 
Mexico,  and  the  other  South  American 
republics  who  are  commencing  to  use 
butter. 

New  Zealand's  export  butter  is  consid- 
ered better  than  our  own,  due  to  the  care 
with  which  it  is  handled.  A  specialty 
is  made  of  reducing  the  water  content 


stand  from  2  to  24  hours  before  the  final 
working.  In  this  way  they  can  reduce 
the  percentage  of  water  from  iy2  to  3%, 
The  low  water  content  also  insures  the 
butter  landing  without  a  very  large 
shrinkage  through  leaky  butter.  The  but- 
ter is  exported  in  56-lb.  cubes,  but  in 
order  to  allow  for  any  shrinkage,  they 
allow  a  full  half-pound  and  are  thus 
sure  of  having  their  butter  land  without 
any  comment  made  as  to  short  weight. 
In  making  export  butter  they  use  only 
the  freshest  cream,  and  after  the  butter 
has  been  made  they  try  and  get  it  on 
the  steamer  as  soon  as  possible  and  not 


Checking  Land  for  Alfalfa. 


Preparing  Land  to  Make  Cheaper  and  Better  Feed. 


in  all  the  export  butter.  In  fact,  this  is 
considered  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  export  butter  business,  because  the 
butter  has  a  better  flavor,  body,  and  text- 
ure where  the  percentage  of  water  is  low. 

The  aim  is  to  have  the  water  content 
run  between  12  and  13%.  Some  of  this 
export  butter  even  goes  below  10%.  This 
certainly  differs  from  most  of  our  butter, 
which  ranges  between  15  and  16%.  In 
order  to  prevent  butter  from  containing 
an  undue  amount  of  water,  they  never 
churn  in  a  high  temperature  nor  work 
the  butter  in  a  room  which  is  very 
warm.  When  they  wish  to  reduce  the 
water  content  in  butter  they  allow  it  to 


allow  it  to  remain  in  cold  storage  very 
long. 

This  is  the  export  season  in  New  Zea- 
land on  account  of  it  being  their  spring. 
This  makes  it  quite  a  factor  in  the  com- 
petition with  our  butter  which  is  made 
during  the  winter  months.  In  New  Zea- 
land at  the  present  time  feed  is  very 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  they  can  make 
their  butter  for  a  lower  figure  than  we 
can  here  with  the  high  cost  of  feed- 
stuffs  at  this  time. 

It  is  this  one  fact  which  will  force 
California,  if  she  expects  to  get  into  the 
export  butter  business,  to  h^.ve  cheaper 
and  more  economical   feeds  during  the 


winter  months.  This  means  more  irri- 
gating, more  alfalfa,  and  more  silos. 
Where  expensive  feeds  have  to  be  fed  in 
the  winter,  there  will  be  but  very  little 
profit  left  to  the  dairymen  if  extra  fine 
foreign  butter  can  be  landed  here  for  36c. 
The  more  land  which  is  checked  up  and 
planted  to  alfalfa  the  cheaper  the  cost 
of  running  the  dairy  will  be. 

Although  some  may  think  we  are 
crossing  the  bridge  before  we  come  to 
it,  as  at  the  present  time  we  import  10% 
of  our  butter  from  the  East,  especially 
the  ladle  and  cheaper  butters,  eventually, 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  people 
going  into  the  dairy  business,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  we  will  have  to  look 
for  markets  other  than  those  found  in 
California.  Mexico  and  other  South 
American  countries  are  being  rapidly  col- 
onized with  butter-eating  people,  and 
they  are  educating  the  natives  in  the 
use  of  it,  making  a  very  lucrative  field 
in  that  direction.  Already  we  send  some 
butter  to  Oregon  and  Washington,  where 
the  dairy  business  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline.  It  is  in  these  outside  points 
that  California  will  be  hardest  pressed 
by  New  Zealand  butter.  Although  most 
of  it  will  have  to  be  landed  in  San 
Francisco  and  reshipped  from  here,  the 
cost  will  not  be  enough  to  make  any 
material  difference  in  the  price. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  New 
Zealand  butter  on  the  Pacific  Coast  set- 
tles itself  down  to  one  proposition,  and 
that  is,  if  the  farmers  of  California  ex- 
pect to  meet  it  in  the  export  market 
they  will  have  to  seek  cheaper  feed  and 
make  better  butter.  See  that  the  water 
content  is  reduced  and  churn  only  from 
fresh  cream  and  not  from  sour  stuff 
which  has  been  standing  in  dirty  milk- 
houses  for  a  week. 

In  regard  to  the  importation  of  sheep, 
500  carcasses  were  sent  over  and  repre- 
sented as  fine  a  lot  of  mutton  as  was 
ever  hung  up  in  a  San  Francisco  butcher 
shop.  The  sheep  were  Southdowns  and 
averaged  from  53  to  69  lbs.  in  weight. 
A  duty  of  lV>c.  a  pound  coupled  with 
the  cost  of  shipping  and  handling  brought 
the  total  cost  of  the  wethers  up  to  10%Q., 
while  ewes  averaged  O'ic.  This  cost 
will  prevent  them  competing  with  Cali- 
fornia or  Nevada  sheep,  as  they  will  be 
retailed  for  a  little  more  than  the  local 
sheep,  but  for  extra  fine  mutton  they 
will  compete  with  our  best  grades  and 
will  eventually  force  our  mutton  raisers 
to  put  a  better  finish  to  Ihe^j  animals  be- 
fore sending  them  into  the  market. 

Our  lambs,  however,  compare  favorably 
with  the  pick  of  the  antipodes.  Cali- 
fornians  are  essentially  a  lamb  eating 
people,  due  to  the  abundance  of  lamb  in 
the  market  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Butchers  familiar  with  Eastern  and  West- 
ern conditions  say  that  we  eat  more  lamb 
in  proportion  to  our  population  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  result  has 
been  that  on  account  of  the  demand  for 
younger  stuff  more  attention  has  been 
given  lambs,  and  the  ewes  and  wethers 
have  been  neglected.  By  raising  better 
mutton  a  demand  will  be  created  for  it, 
Which  will  serve  to  block  importation  of 
foreign  sheep. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m . ,  Nov.  29,  1910  : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini 
mum 

Eureka  

3.58 

7.  •">•"> 

9.86 

62 

36 

Red  Bluff 

1.78 

8.32 

5.44 

64 

86 

Sacramento 

.06 

.64 

3.48 

70 

36 

8anFranci8Co... 

.27 

1.18 

3.95 

66 

44 

San  Jose  

.17 

.58 

2.54 

76 

82 

Fresno   

.12 

1.67 

1.98 

74 

36 

Independence... 

.14 

1.58 

1.98 

74 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.24 

.98 

:s.4« 

80 

36 

Los  Angeles 

.02 

1.00 

2.24 

84 

44 

San  Diego  

.02 

1.98 

1 .82 

72 

44 

The  Week. 


Certainly  the  third  week  <>t'  November  in 
Washington  might  have  been  failed  agricultural 
week.  There  were  not  less  than  three  hundred 
delegates  from  institutions  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, research,  experiment .  ami  administration 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  busily  occupied 
with  affairs  looking  toward  the  better  pursuit  of 
their  professional  tasks.  At  certain  times  they 
met  in  general  assembly,  at  other  times  they  met 
in  groups,  each  of  its  particular  kind  of  people 
and  pursuit.  Thus  it  continued  for  full  six  days, 
and  yet  no  one  was  fully  satisfied:  no  one  hat! 
enough  of  the  things  he  especially  liked  and  in 
pursuit  of  which  he  believes  he  is  working  for 
the  public  good.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  things 
that  fill  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  The  delight 
of  pursuit  is  in  the  pursuing.  What  seemed  at 
first  a  goal  appears  later  as  merely  a  point  in 
progress.  A  man  does  not  need  to  know  just 
where  he  is  going  but  he  must  lie  on  the  way. 
In  this  way  agricultural  week  at  Washington  was 
profoundly  sat isfying. 


The  most  engrossing  things  at  the  Washington 
meeting  were  not  the  things  of  higher  education, 
although  nearly  all  the  delegates  were  college  or 
university  men.  Higher  education  in  and  for 
agriculture  has  its  problems  of  great  interest  anil 
importance,  and  these  of  course  cropped  out  now 
and  then:  but  the  things  that  always  had  the 
right  of  way  were  those  relating  to  extension  of 
college  work  to  the  people  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools — to  do  the  utmost 
to  serve  the*fwo  extremes  of  the  current  genera- 
tion, the  adult  who  desires  to  immediately  apply 
all  the  new  truths  of  agricultural  science  to  his 
work,  and  the  child  who  cares  not  but  whose 
parents  desire  for  him  as  much  as  possible  of 
vocational  training  in  the  school  work.  How  to 
help  this  generation  to  be  more  prosperous  and 
how  to  fit  the  next  generation  to  help  itself 
toward  the  same  end.  were  the  main  questions. 
Therefore,  the  discussions  which  occupied  the 
general  sessions,  and  many  of  the  section  meet- 
ings also,  had  to  do  with  farmers'  institutes, 
short  courses  of  lectures,  and  demonstrations 
wherever  farmers  will  assemble  for  them,  travel- 


ing instructors  and  demonstration  outfits,  local 
organizations  to  promote  all  these  undertakings — 
and  all  that  The  general  opinion,  in  fact  no 
one  questioned  it.  was  that  the  printed  word  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  masses  do  not  read  agri- 
cultural pamphlets,  nor  do  they  read  the  agri- 
cultural .journals.  The  more  intelligent  class  does 
this  and  is  edified  and  pushed  farther  alone-  in 
intelligence,  but  the  great  unreached  masses  were 
the  burden  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
the  devotees  of  higher  education.  It  was  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  progress  of  humanitari- 
anism  and  patriotism:  the  higher  education  is 
not  exclusive,  it  does  not  desire  to  constitute  a 
class:  it  is  inclusive  and  altruistic:  it  extends  its 
hand  to  lift  all  mankind  intellectually,  socially, 
and  industrially.  Thus  modern  science  is  accom- 
plishing what  arts,  letters,  anil  the  church  have 
never  achieved,  viz..  to  establish  the  brother? 
hood  of  mankind  while  still  in  the  flesh.  Anil 
modern  science,  as  manifested  in  the  elevation 
of  agriculture,  has  more  direct  and  declared  im- 
pulse in  this  line  than  modern  science  in  any 
other  of  its  embodiments.  The  learned  men  at 
Washington  were  simply  true  to  tin  spirit  of 
science  which  possesses  them. 


But  we  do  not  claim  that  this  characteristic 
of  the  Washington  meetings  was  thoroughly  orig- 
inal with  the  high-brows  who  manifested  it.  In 
fact,  their  attitude  is  partly  due  to  outside  sug- 
gestion and  even  pressure  because  there  is  a  stiff 
demand  that  agricultural  education  of  all  grades 
shall  be  popularized  to  the  fullest  degree.  The 
most  powerful  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
country,  like  the  National  Grange  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Onion,  are  making  a  special  effort  toward 
this  end  by  securing  large  congressional  appro- 
priations. They  have  combined  into  one  act  two 
earlier  acts  which  have  thus  far  failed  to  pass 
Congress:  one.  to  give  the  agricultural  colleges 
as  much  money  for  extenison  as  they  now  have 
for  research  by  experiments;  the  other,  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  high  schools  in  co-operation  with 
the  States  and  Territories  which  will  supply  equal 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purpose.  This  two- 
fold measure  now  shows  great  strength  in  Con- 
gress and  is  expected  to  pass.  The  colleges  of 
agriculture  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance their  work  with  adults  and  children,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  work  more  effectively  in  reach- 
ing the  masses. 


In  the  various  meetings  at  Washington  there 
was  little  exhortation  about  the  desirability  of 
such  work:  that  was  generally  realized,  as  we 
have  intimated.  The  questions  of  widest  interest 
were  those  pertaining  to  ways  of  doing  it.  In 
these  discussions  no  detail  of  method  seemed  too 
small  to  command  careful  consideration.  The 
value  of  Fanners'  Institutes  and  Demonstration 
Trains  was  fully  recognized,  but  more  systematic 
work  covering  more  time,  wherever  sufficient  au- 
dience could  be  secured,  was  also  insisted  upon 
anil  is  now  being  provided  in  many  States.  Con- 
centration upon  closely  related  subjects  which  are 
of  special  moment  in  the  localities  was  approved. 
Such  meetings  as  the  University  Soil  Convention 
held  in  Los  Angeles  in  October,  where  a  whole 
week  was  given  to  soils  and  fertilizers  as  related 
to  plant  growth,  were  favored  as  embodying  a 
type  of  work  most  needed  for  local  advancement 
of  agriculture.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  could  learn 
from  close  attention  to  the  reports  from  other 
States.  California  is  fully  abreast  of  the  latest 
methods  of  extension :  is  developing  them  in  a 
larger  way  than  most  States  and  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  States  which  are  leading  in 
the  newest  and  most  progressive  undertakings. 


There  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreement  that 
the  most  complete  popularization  of  agricultural} 
science  must  rest  upon  the  introduction  of  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  it  in  the  common? 
schools  of  the  country.  It  is  interesting  that 
those  who  are  contending  for  the  realization  ofj 
greater  prosperity  in  the  Gulf  States  are  mosl 
enthusiastic  in  this  movement.  It  is  not  an  affair 
which  is  being  forced  upon  the  Sunny  South  bj 
Northern  philanthropists,  though  they  are  help. 
ftlg  it  ;i1oiil:\  There  were  dozens  of  genuine 
Southerners  in  the  meetings  and  they  did  most 
of  tin'  talking.  No  single  proposition  commanded 
more  attention  than  that  of  reaching  the  parents 
through  the  children.  Reports  were  made  of 
hundreds  of  boys'  clubs  of  which  the  members 
grow  thousands  of  acres  of  corn,  one  to  each  con- 
tending pupil,  and  it  was  declared  that  some  of 
these  boys  grew  over  200  bushels  to  the  acre — a 
thine  never  done  in  the  great  corn  States  of  the 
central  West.  Such  an  accomplishment  by  a 
youngster  under  the  leadership  of  a  country 
schoolteacher,  following  methods  suggested  by 
the  national  department  of  agriculture,  naturally 
creates  a  stir  in  the  community  and  inspires 
everyone  with  the  thought  that  the  community 
is  connected  up  with  a  new  force  for  increasing 
local  prosperity  by  getting  more  from  the  land 
in  ways  not  known  before.  Such  demonstration 
by  a  boy  naturally  causes  adults  to  take  notice. 
It  reaches  people  to  whom  books  and  bulletins 
and  agricultural  journals  do  not  now  attain,  and 
it  opens  the  way  for  all  communications  of  new 
truth  and  improved  methods.  Hut  this  is  only 
one  of  many  ways  for  reaching  people  to  which 
the  assembled  educators  gave  heed.  It  is  fai 
from  old  lines  of  schoolteaching.  but  novelty  is 
not  shocking  nowadays. 


But.  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  mean  that  our 
leaders  in  education  are  coining  to  recognize  ma- 
terial achievements  as  the  end  of  educational 
effort  .'  Yes.  in  a  way:  that  is.  they  arc  working 
for  material  results  as  sine  qua  non  to  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  advancement  as  they 
probably  never  did  before.  There  is  a  profound 
conviction  that  men  must  be  relieved  from  the 
grind  of  poverty  and  distress  before  you  can  up- 
lift masses  of  them;  they  must  live  better  before 
you  can  teach  them  better  living.  Thus  earning 
capacity  must  be  increased  through  doing  better 
work  with  the  land.  They  must  have  a  degree 
of  comfort  for  their  families  before  they  can  im- 
prove their  homes,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
home  is  the  basis  of  all  higher  national  culture 
and  citizenship.  Therefore,  educators  are  giving 
more  heed  to  material  achievements  and  indus- 
trial improvement  than  ever  before. 


But.  though  this  is  generally  true,  we  found 
that  there  are  some  very  large  industrial  affairs 
of  which  the  Eastern'  and  Southern  people  are 
not  ready  to  take  a  broad  view.  At' one  of  the 
meetings  we  had  the  temerity  to  introduce  the 
following : 

'"Whereas,  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  commu- 
nication and  relationship  between  Pacific  border 
countries  which  will  be  potent  to  advance  the 
instutions  and  industries  of  all  by  knowledge 
drawn  from  the  most  characteristic  achievements 
of  each  :  and. 

"Whereas,  this  is  particularly  true  of  agricul- 
ture because  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  mod- 
ern policies  and  methods  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion, education,  and  research  will  be  brought,  by 
the  development  of  the  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a 
world's   highway,   into  closer  relationship  with 
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each  other  than  they  have  ever  sustained  before; 
and, 

"Whereas,  it  is  proper  that  the  event  shall  be 
signalized  by  the  holding  of  a  great  International 
Exposition  of  arts,  industries,  and  ideas;  there- 
fore, 

"Resolved,  that  this  Association  favors  the 
holding  of  such  an  Exposition  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  providing  that  ar- 
rangements therefor  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  duly  made  and  assured." 


The  fact  that  the  assembly  in  which  we  intro- 
duced the  foregoing  was  not  ready  to  recognize 
a  national  point  of  view  was  shown  by  their 
treatment  of  it.  A  speaker  from  Louisiana 
mouthed  the  lofty  thought:  "As  San  Francisco 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1906, 
it  is  very  uncertain  whether  there  will  be  any 
city  to  hold  an  exposition  in  1915."  And  many 
of  the  hearers  thought  this  was  a  great  joke. 
We  replied  that  while  San  Francisco  bowed  in 
humble  submission  to  the  scourge  of  God  Al- 
mighty, the  city  would  tolerate  no  condemnation 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  continued  with 
the  facts  that  San  Francisco,  as  shown  by  the 
census  reports  in  that  morning's  Washington's 
papers,  had  increased  her  population  21.6  per 
cent  during  the  last  decade  in  spite  of  the  calam- 
ity of  fire  and  now  has  a  population  of  416,912, 
while  New  Orleans  has  gained  18.1  per  cent  and 
has  a  population  of  339,075,  with  no  calamity  to 
disturb  her  quiet  progress.  San  Francisco  has 
been  aroused  to  heroic  effort  by  suffering  and 
has  warranted  the  world's  interest  and  sympathy, 
not  only  by  restoration  but  by  growth  which 
under  the  circumstances  is  marvellous  in  amount 
and  in  speed,  and  by  1915  will  be  far  beyond  the 
half-million  mark  and  ready  to  hold  an  exposi- 
tion which  shall  fittingly  open  the  new  epoch  of 
Pacific  Ocean  supremacy  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment. 


But  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  enforce  a 
world-idea  in  an  assembly  which  had  no  concep- 
tion of  such  a  thing.  The  people  could  only  see, 
in  the  resolution  and  its  discussion,  an  issue  be- 
tween two  ambitious  cities  as  to  which  should 
hold  a  great  show,  and  the  assembly  was  right 
in  considering  such  an  idea  as  beneath  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  its  coming  together.  We  accepted 
the  decision  as  proper  from  that  point  of  view. 
We  are  satisfied,  however,  with  filing  a  claim 
which  will  ere  long  force  itself  to  recognition 
among  them,  that  the  great  problems  of  the  Pa- 
cific must  rise  to  importance  in  the  world's  eyes 
on  the  Pacific  border  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  claim  to  represent  Pacific  achievements 
and  outlook  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  historical 
and  geographical  misfit  which  is  really  ridiculous 
and  worthy  of  public  condemnation. 


There  is  one  lesson  drawn  from  our  recent 
Eastern  observation  which  we  must  insist  upon, 
viz.,  that  the  people  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
know  very  little  about  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
Pacific  Slope  States,  and  consequently  care  little. 
They  are  intensely  occupied  with  their  own  affairs 
and  interests,  and  they  can  seldom  rise  to  a  truly 
national  point  of  view.  The  Far  Western  view 
is  always  broader  and  more  cosmopolitan.  We 
must  strive  to  enforce  that  view,  for  the  future 
of  the  country  in  world  movements  depends  upon 
it.  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
should  be  more  thoroughly  organized.  Meetings 
of  Pacific  States  governors  should  be  more  fre- 
quent and  popular  congresses  more  amply  pro- 
vided for.    We  certainly  have  much  to  do  to 


overcome  Eastern  inappreciation  and  disregard. 
We  do  not  find  Eastern  people  prejudiced,  but 
we  do  find  them  ignorant  and  consequently  inat- 
tentive to  the  interests,  achievements,  and  outlook 
of  the  whole  country  as  they  appeal  to  far-seeing 
people  whose  lives  are  cast  in  the  greater  terri- 
torial half  of  it.  Our  brothers  east  of  the  na- 
tional divide  are  doing  great  things  in  education, 
as  we  have  suggested:  in  this  particular  line  of 
thought  and  action  they  sadly  need  education 
themselves. 


A  thing  of  great  moment  in  California  progress 
became  publicly  known  while  we  were  in  Wash- 
ington, viz.,  the  engagement  of  Mr.  G.  Harold 
Powell,  now  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  to  be  manager  for  the  California  Citrus 
Growers'  Protective  League.  Mr.  Powell,  whose 
work  in  placing  the  handling  and  shipment  of 
California  fruits  upon  a  sound  basis  of  care  and 
safety  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  has  had 
several  opportunities  to  become  a  Californian 
with  great  financial  advantage  to  himself.  He 
remained  true  to  his  record  and  spirit  as  an  in- 
vestigator and  publicist  by  refusing  engagements 
of  purely  commercial  nature  and  choosing  a  place 
in  which  he  can  employ  his  unique  talents  and 
moving  personality  to  the  advantage  of  a  great 
industry.  He  will  be  bountifully  paid,  of  course, 
but  money  without  public  service  is  not  very  at- 
tractive to  him.  As  manager  of  the  Protective 
League,  he  will  have  to  do  with  all  matters  pro- 
motive of  our  citrus  fruit  growing  in  all  parts 
of  California.  The  many  involved  questions  re- 
lating to  the  tariff  on  citrus  fruits,  competition 
with  foreign  producers  and  zealous  importers, 
transportation  and  all  connected  therewith,  com- 
mercial standing  of  the  fruit  as  influenced  by 
culture  and  handling — all  these  and  many  more 
will  call  for  Mr.  Powell's  skill  in  discernment  and 
force  in  advancement  along  right  lines.  Our 
growers  have  secured  the  best  man  in  the  world 
for  their  work,  and  all  will  have  a  chance  to 
welcome  him  to  his  new  field  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Irrigating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  Lake  county  has  an  abundance 
of  rain,  but  during  the  long  dry  summer  the  sur- 
face becomes  very  dry  and  hard.  By  putting 
down  wells,  8  ft.  square  and  26  ft.  deep,  in  the 
centre  of  each  5  acres,  we  can  have  100  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  Will  a  pumping  plant  be 
a  success,  pumping  this  100  gallons  per  minute 
and  spraying  it  over  the  5  acres?  There  is  plenty 
of  moisture  below,  but  the  surface  becomes  so 
hard  that  the  alfalfa  can  hardly  grow,  and  young 
alfalfa  dries  out  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
We  have  deep,  heavy,  black  soil,  some  of  it  grav- 
elly and  some  almost  adobe.  Will  spraying  one- 
half  inch  of  water  over  such  land,  with  cultiva- 
tion immediately  afterward,  prove  a  success? — 
Farmer,  Lakeport. 

There  are  some  interesting  experiments  now 
in  progress  with  the  growing  of  alfalfa,  in  your 
part  of  the  State,  by  pumping  and  sprinkling 
processes.  The  relation  of  the  cost  to  the  product 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  fully  made 
out,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  expensive 
way  of  handling  water  for  this  crop.  Making 
such  an  excavation  as  you  propose  for  each  five 
acres  and  erecting  a  tank  on  each  five  acres  so 
as  to  have  sufficient  pressure  to  make  the  sprink- 
lers act  well,  would  seem  to  require  an  appalling 
expenditure.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water  below,  it  would  be  appar- 
ently much  better  practice  to  secure  a  well  and 
pumping  outfit  which  would  yield  water  for  a 


much  greater  acreage,  and  then  distribute  it  by 
checking  and  gravity  flow,  or  by  the  use  of  de- 
tachable pipes  conducting  the  water  directly  from 
the  pump.  One-half  inch  of  water  would  be  a 
very  small  amount  to  apply  at  one  irrigation.  It 
is  customary  to  use  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much. 
We  do  not  understand  how  you  could  follow  your 
sprinkling  with  cultivation  in  the  case  of  alfalfa, 
unless  you  propose  to  sow  your  alfalfa  in  rows, 
as  is  sometimes  suggested  but  not  practiced,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  cost  of  cultivation  as  com- 
pared with  a  full  stand  of  the  plants  to  be  given 
an  occasional  disking  as  the  surface  becomes  too 
hard. 


Sowing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  advise  sowing  alfalfa 
seed  later  than  this  date?  If  so,  how  much  later 
for  this  section?  Have  been  waiting  for  rain, 
with  land  prepared  for  some  time. — Reader,  Mo- 
desto. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  where  there  is  not 
moisture  enough  to  get  a  good  start  of  alfalfa 
seed  in  November  to  postpone  seeding  until  after 
the  coldest  weather  is  over  and  the  soil  comes 
into  good  condition  after  the  heavy  rains  of  Jan- 
uary. Probably  most  alfalfa  is  sown  in  the  in- 
terior valley  in  February,  for  this  is  the  time 
at  which  the  condition  described  is  usually  at- 
tained. It  is,  however,  a  local  question,  and  in 
parts  of  the  State  where  rains  are  light  and  frosts 
are  light  also,  alfalfa  is  successfully  sown  during 
December  and  January,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  character  of  the  season.  You  will  have 
to  take  some  chances  in  this  matter,  according 
to  your  own  best  judgments  of  conditions.  The 
general  practice,  however,  is  to  wait  until  the 
soil  comes  into  good  condition  in  February.  You 
will  find  an  intelligent  discussion  of  this  subject 
on  page  395  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  No- 
vember 12. 


Fertilizers  in  Tree  Holes. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  harmful  to  add 
2  or  3  pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal  to  the  hole 
of  a  young  tree  just  before  planting?  I  have  been 
so  advised  by  a  fertilizer  company.  As  I  con- 
template planting  very  soon,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  your  opinion. — Planter,  San  Jose. 

There  would  be  no  injury  from  using  bone 
meal  as  has  been  suggested  to  you,  providing  you 
mix  it  with  a  considerable  amount  of  soil  by  dig- 
ging over  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  but  our  con- 
viction is  that  on  lands  which  are  good  enough 
for  the  commercial  planting  of  fruit  trees,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  stimulate  a  young  tree  in  this 
way,  but  that  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  use  of 
fertilizers  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing  and 
show  the  desirability  of  more  liberal  feeding.  Of 
course,  if  young  trees  do  not  make  satisfactory 
growth,  they  may  be  stimulated  either  with  some 
kind  of  a  fertilizer  or  with  a  freer  use  of  water, 
and  it  is  generally  the  latter  that  they  are  chiefly 
in  need  of. 


Pistachio  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  inform  me  if 
it  is  necessary  to  bud  the  pistachio  nut  tree  to 
insure  proper  development  and  obtain  a  crop? — 
M.  H.,  Colusa. 

We  know  too  little  about  the  pistachio  to  an- 
swer your  question  concerning  the  necessity  of 
budding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  edible  pistachio 
is  usually  budded  upon  the  wild  species,  but  this 
has  been  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing more  vigorous  growth,  or  to  turn  the  wild 
growth  into  fruit-bearing  trees,  as  is  done  in  the 
Mediterranean  district.  The  effect,  however,  of 
this  operation  under  California  conditions  is  not 
yet  made  out. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ARSENICALS. 

An  Address  by  Prof.  C.  W.  WOODWOBTH,  of  the  University 
of  California,  at  the  Watsonville  Apple  Show. 

(Continued  From  Lmt  Issue.) 

In  Bulletin  No.  155  we  divided  the  work  of 
codling-moth  control  into  three  campaigns.  The 
first  to  consist  of  the  work  of  putting  poison  in 
the  blossom  cup.  the  second  what  other  sprayings 
rriay  be  necessary  to  control  the  first  brood  of 
worms,  and  the  third  the  sprayings  against  the 
later  broods. 

The  accumulated  evidence  of  eight  years  of  ex- 
perimentation and  observation  all  shows  that  the 
blossom-cup  campaign  is  of  no  practical  value 
in  any  part  of  the  Pa.jaro  valley.  I'pon  this  point 
the  best  practice  of  our  growers  stands  in  most 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  many  other  re- 
gions, and  is  most  sharply  opposed  to  the  rec- 
ommendations found  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Literature  on  the  control  of  the  codling  moth. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  something  of  a  con- 
troversy between  advocates  of  numerous  spray- 
ings and  of  those  who  claim  better  results  from 
m  single  spraying.  Both  parties  believe  in  blos- 
som-cup spraying,  and  the  single-spray  advocates 
contend  that  if  the  blossom-cup  work  is  done  thor- 
oughly enough  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any 
supplementary  sprayings.  The  outcome  of  the 
work  in  this  valley  is  the  discarding  entirely  of 
the  blossom-cup  work.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
call  in  question  the  value  of  blossom-cup  spraying 
in  other  regions;  indeed,  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  conclusive  that  the  single-spray  method  in 
some  regions  produces  results  that  are  as  good 
as  can  be  produced  by  any  method,  but  simply 
emphasizes  the  difference  corresponding  to  the 
climate  of  the  different  localities. 

One  condition  which  renders  the  single  blos- 
som-cup spraying  an  impossibility  here  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  is  the  long  period  of  blooming. 
Before  a  tree  is  in  full  bloom,  one  often  finds 
fruit  on  the  tree  as  large  as  the  end  of  one's  fin- 
ger. If  it  were  necessary  to  place  the  poison  in 
every  blossom-cup,  at  least  three  sprayings  would 
have  to  be  given  during  the  blossoming  period. 

A  second  condition  rendering  blossom-cup 
spraying  inefficient  in  this  valley  is  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  worms  enter  the  fruit 
at  this  point.  This  difference  in  the  habit  of  the 
young  worm  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  is  always  larger  before  the  worm  attacks  it 
and  in  every  district  where  worms  attack  larger 
fruit  a  large  proportion  enter  on  the  side.  Here 
it  is  the  first  generation  that  makes  the  side  en- 
trance and  elsewhere  the  first  generation  attacks 
the  fruit  when  very  small.  The  same  cold  spring 
weather  that  causes  the  long-protracted  bloom- 
ings of  the  trees  holds  back  the  appearance  of 
the  moth  still  more.  and.  instead  of  all  coming 
forth  simultaneously,  the  over-wintering  individ- 
uals are  emerging  during  two  or  three  months. 
Most  of  the  eggs  are  not  laid  till  the  fruit  is  well 
advanced. 

The  basis  for  the  discarding  of  the  blossom- 
cup  spraying,  however,  was  not  so  much  this  ob- 
servation of  the  peculiarities  of  the  life  history 
as  the  fact  that  perfect  control,  as  good  as  is  ob- 
tained by  any  method,  is  the  result  of  a  spray- 
ing program  which  absolutely  ignores  the  blos- 
som-cup work.  As  far  as  known,  none  of  the  or- 
chardists  in  this  valley  has  ever  practiced  blos- 
som-cup spraying.  Mr.  Volck  has  employed  the 
term  'blossom-cup  spraying'  to  describe  the  effort 
to  wet  the  hairy  portion  of  the  apple  just  outside 
of  the  blossom  cup.  but  this  is  not  at  all  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  elsewhere.  Others  mean  the 
inside  of  the  cup  where  the  pistil  and  stamens 
arise. 

Why  a  Single  Late  Spraying  Does  Not  Save  the 
apple.  Almost  complete  absence  of  worms  at 
picking  time  can  be  secured  when  no  effort  at  all 
is  made  to  control  the  first  generation  of  the  in- 
sect. This  practice,  however,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  is  indeed  not  the  present  practice 
of  any  of  the  growers.  However,  if  an  orehardist 
desired  to  make  a  single  spraying  do  for  the  year, 
an  application  in  August  would  give,  in  this  val- 
ley, the  best  degree  of  control  that  could  be  se- 
cured by  any  single  application.   The  reason  that 


generally  the  first  generation  produces  but  little 
or  no  loss  to  the  crop,  is  the  fact  that  the  drop- 
ping of  a  few  infected  fruit  in  midsummer  sim- 
ply thins  the  crop  and  decreases  the  number  of 
apples  but  not  the  number  of  pounds  of  fruit 
finally  harvested.  The  wormy  fruit  found  at  pick- 
ing time  are  practically  all  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  later  generations  of  worms,  and  a 
thorough  spraying  in  August  will  destroy  the 
larger  proportion  of  these. 

The  reason  why  the  single  August  spraying  is 
not  recommended  is  that,  while  such  spraying 
prevents  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  becoming 
wormy,  it  will  not  prevent  the  spots  produced 
by  the  very  young  worms  before  they  get  enough 
poison  to  kill  them.  These  spots  are  about  as 
conspicuous  as  those  produced  by  the  San  Jose 
Scale,  and  of  course  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  A  single  spot  of  this  kind  does  not  at 
present  cause  fruit  to  be  graded  down,  but  it 
is  certainly  objectionable. 

Well-Timed  Treatments  Essential.  The  presenl 
practice  of  endeavoring  to  destroy  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  first  brood  is  correct,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  problem,  pro- 
vided they  are  supplemented  by  one  or  more  later 
sprayings.  Such  a  large  proportion  of  the  apple 
orchards  are  sprayed  that  the  wormy  apples  now 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  or  sent  to  the  dryers 
are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  neglect  of  this 
very  necessary  part  of  the  program  of  effective 
spraying. 

The  spraying  in  August  will  justify  itself  in 
the  financial  returns  from  the  crop  at  least  equal 
to,  and  in  most  cases  very  mnch  better  than,  any 
of  the  earlier  sprayings.  There  may  be  some  im- 
provement possible  in  some  orchards  by  increas- 
ing the  thoroughness  of  the  application  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  better  timing  of  some  of  the 
earlier  treatments,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  spring  work  is  well  done  and  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  up  the  general  average  till  it 
fairly  approximates  the  best  practice  is  the  addi- 
tion of  the  later  sprayings.  This  is.  therefore, 
the  one  point  where  we  can  expect,  to  obtain  a 
rapid  and  tangible  result.  The  general  adoption 
of  the  autumn  spray  will  add  hundreds  of  car- 
loads to  the  output  of  the  valley  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  to  the  profits  of  apple  growing 
in  this  valley.  In  these  later  sprayings  the  neces- 
sity of  using  a  strictly  neutral  arsenate  is  par- 
ticularly apparent.  The  poisoning  effect  of  ar- 
senicals  shows  itself  in  two  very  different  ways. 
The  burning  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves  is  apparent 
to  everyone,  in  cases  where  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  soluble  arsenic  enter  the  plants;  sometimes 
quite  as  serious  results  may  come,  however,  with- 
out characteristic  scorching.  Chronic  poisoning, 
showing  itself  only  in  the  yellowing  and  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves  early  in  the  fall,  prevents  the 
development  of  the  full  size,  sweetness,  and  crisp- 
ness  of  the  apple.  This  chronic  poisoning  of  ar- 
senic may  result,  in  extreme  cases,  in  an  almost 
complete  loss  of  the  crop  on  account  of  their  small 
size  and  inferior  quantity.  Fortunately  for  the 
growers  in  this  region,  a  perfectly  neutral  arsenic 
is  obtainable,  and  it  is  possible  to  determine  both 
by  chemical  and  foliage  tests  the  character  of 
such  an  arsenical,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse for  omitting  this  spraying,  which  otherwise 
would  be  so  dangerous  as  to  render  it  problemat- 
ical whether  its  application  would  be  justifiable. 
If  next  year  is  to  see  the  same  advance  in  spray- 
ing that  the  valley  has  experienced  the  last  three 
years,  it  can  only  be  done  by  improving  the  spray- 
ing practice  in  the  way  here  suggested. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  stated  that 
no  equal  area  in  the  world  showed  so  universal 
and  efficient  spraying.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  numerous  smaller  areas  that 
are  better  treated  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  many  of  the  smaller  valleys  in  the 
Northwest  produce  fruit  which  averages  much 
freer  from  culls  than  does  the  Pajaro  valley.  It 
should  be  our  ambition  to  not  only  maintain  the 
pre-eminence  of  amount  of  spraying,  but  to  pro- 
duce fruit  which  will  average  equal  to  the  best, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  some  particulars 
we  have  greater  difficulties  to  overcome. 

Other  Pests. — The  codling  moth  is  by  no  means 
the  only  cause  of  cull  fruit,  nor  is  it  the  only 
insect  trouble  that  has  been  investigated  in  this 
valley.  Extensive  and  significant  experiments 
have  been  conducted  against  the  Tussock  moth. 


or  horned  caterpillar,  the  canker-worm,  the  tent 
caterpillar,  the  woolly  aphis,  and  the  two-  species 
of  leaf  aphids.  Only  the  Tussock  moth  has  been 
discussed  in  bulletin  form,  but  others  would  have 
been  presented  by  the  University  but  for  the 
shortage,  for  several  years,  of  printing  funds. 

Perhaps  quite  as  notable  as  the  positive  residts 
has  been  the  immense  quantity  of  negative  re- 
sults, such  as  those  secured  by  the  detailed  study 
of  the  birds  of  the  Pajaro  valley,  which  also 
awaits  publication,  and  those  produced  by  the 
testing-out  of  hundreds  of  arsenicals.  We  trust 
that  ultimately  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  put 
these  results  in  tangible  form  for  future  students 
of  the  subject.  We  are  more  interested  here, 
however,  in  the  positive  results,  and  I  need  only 
point  to  the  very  material  progress  made  in  the 
testing  of  the  efficiency  of  insecticides  and  their 
foliage  neutrality,  and  the  discovery  of  new  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  from  which  the  orchardists 
of  this  valley  are  already  receiving  benefits. 
Among  these  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  arsenic  of  zinc.  This  has  proven  to  be  the 
safest  of  the  arsenicals  that  can  be  prepared  in 
the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  It  is  not  so  safe,  of 
course,  as  the  neutral  lead  arsenates,  but  has  been 
used  without  any  serious  evidence  of  burning  in 
the  orchards  where  dusting  has  been  adopted  in- 
stead of  spraying.  Dusting  is  usually  entirely  un- 
satisfactory and  has  been  condemned  by  a  great 
many  of  the  Eastern  experiment  stations.  Here 
in  the  Pajaro  valley,  however,  undoubtedly  be- 
cause of  our  persistent  fogs,  residts  almost,  if  not 
quite,  equal  in  efficiency  to  those  obtained  by 
spraying  are  secured  by  dry  applications  by  quite 
a  number  of  our  orchardists.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  zinc  arsenate  stands  foremost  at  the  pres- 
ent time  among  the  available  arsenicals  with  high 
arsenic  content.  Its  particular  value  in  the  Pa- 
jaro valley  lies  in  its  availability  for  use  in  spray- 
ing for  the  Tussock  moth  early  in  the  spring,  when 
the  danger  from  arsenic  injury  is  at  its  minimum. 
This  gives  ns  a  better  means  of  controlling  the 
Tussock  moth  than  those  formerly  commended. 

Mr.  Volck  has  also  made  great  progress  in  clear- 
ing up  the  problems  associated  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  emulsions,  miscible  oils,  and  soaps.  A 
phase  of  this  work  which  is  bound  to  have  very 
important  results  is  the  progress  made  in  the 
incorporation  of  nicotine.  I  trust  that  before 
long  the  opportunity  will  come  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  of  these  investigations. 


THE  HIMALAYA  BERRY. 

To  the  Editor:  Born  an  exotic,  a  species  of  the 
Rosaceous  genus,  the  Himalaya  berry  is  rapidly 
making  a  home  for  itself  in  this  country.  The 
Hubeae  tribe,  to  which  this  shrub  belongs,  is  most 
prominent  in  those  mountainous  regions  situated 
in  Africa,  Northern  Italy,  and  extending  north 
and  east  through  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Hindu 
Kush  and  Himalayas.  Its  preference  for  moun- 
tainous districts  seems  to  be  caused  chiefly  by  the 
encroachments  of  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
more  civilized  countries  where  it  is  regarded  with 
disfavor.  Over  SIM)  species  have  been  mentioned, 
and  to  most  of  them  some  attention  has  been 
given  as  to  their  economic  value. 

About  the  year  18!)4.  a  collector  sent  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  a  packet  of  seed  which  he  had  collected 
while  traveling  in  the  Himalaya  region.  These 
were  tested  by  Mr.  Burbank  on  his  own  grounds, 
and  from  the  odd  thousand  vines  which  fruited, 
only  one  was  thought  valuable  enough  to  intro- 
duce. This  was  named  the  Himalaya  for  want  of 
a  better  name  perhaps,  and  yet  when  we  consider 
the  plant  in  all  its  aspects,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  more  aptly  named.  The  Himalaya  was  in- 
troduced to  us  about  twelve  years  ago.  and  some 
of  the  original  stock  is  still  growing  on  the  ranch 
of  a  friend  in  this  State;  the  vines  after  twelve 
years  retain  their  vigor  and  fruiting  qualities. 

Seedsmen  quickly  brought  the  Himalaya  into 
disrepute  by  selling  seedling  plants  which  never 
seemed  to  fulfill  the  destiny  promised  in  the  ad- 
vertisements, and  a  nation-wide  prejudice  put  it 
out  of  the  nursery  trade. 

Of  late  years  however,  growers  in  this  State 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  true  strain  to  give  this  berry  a  thor- 
ough test,  and  the  results  have  far  exceeded  the 
original  claims  made  for  it.    Says  Mr.  Burbank: 
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"The  Himalaya,  I  think,  is  to  take  a  place  which 
no  other  berry  can  fill,"  and  the  reports  now  at 
hand  from  the  different  growers  indicate  that  it 
fills  a  long  felt  want. 

The  plant  has  a  strong  root  system  and  differs 
from  the  generally  known  Rubus  Villosus  in  that 
it  does  not  readily  sucker ;  the  new  cane  growth 
starting  at  or  near  the  root  crown. 

The  canes  have  the  characteristic  thorns ;  the 
leaves  are  olive  on  upper  surface  with  a  very  light 
shade  underneath.  The  blossom  is  a  beautiful 
pink,  and  a  field  in  bloom  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

The  fruit  also  is  characteristic  of  the  Rubus, 
but  differs  considerably  from  the  commonly 
known  species,  having  very  little  core  in  the  fresh 
state,  and  none  when  cooked.  The  pulp  is  mild 
and  sweet  with  few  seeds  and  compares  favorably 
in  size  with  the  Lawton  or  Crandall  blackberries. 

In  field  planting,  the  vines  should  be  given 
plenty  of  room;  ten  feet  apart  each  way  is  not 
too  much,  as  the  canes  make  a  prodigious  growth 
if  allowed.  Strong  wire  trellises  should  be  pro- 
vided on  which  not  more  than  four  canes  from 
each  plant  should  be  trained. 

These  canes  after  reaching  the  desired  length 
should  be  pinched  at  the  tips,  causing  the  surplus 
energies  of  the  vine  to  go  into  fruit. 


is  doing  remarkably  well.  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  future  ahead  of  this  berry  if  only  we  can 
bestow  a  little  more  care  in  the  propagation  of 
plants.  They  are  not  multiplied  as  rapidly  from 
root  cuttings  as  other  varieties  and  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  plant  seed.  Let  us  hope  that  past 
experiments  in  this  matter  will  not  be  repeated. 

Louis  F.  Scribner. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


TWO  WAYS  AROUND  TO  MOTTLED  LEAF. 


Mottled  leaf,  yellow  leaf,  chlorosis,  are  all 
names  for  partial  or  total  forgetfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  citrus  tree  to  put  enough  green  color- 
ing matter  in  its  leaf  tissue.  Probably  it  is  more 
than  forgetfulness  and  had  better  be  called  dis- 
ability. However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  sign  of 
unthrift  and  is  undesirable. 

Examinations  by  the  soil  experts  of  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station  have  indicated  thai 
the  cause  is  sometimes  an  excess  of  lime  in  the 
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A  cane  one  or  more  years  old  sends  out  fruit 
laterals  from  three  to  four  feet  long;  these  drape 
gracefully  on  the  outside  of  the  vine,  showing 
at  fruition  an  almost  solid  mass  of  berries. 

By  placing  a  reading  glass  over  the  accom- 
panying photograph  a  good  idea  can  be  had  of 
the  wonderful  prolificacy  of  vines  three  or  more 
years  old.  This  field  bore  an  average  of  over  ten 
tons  of  berries  per  acre  this  season. 

The  Himalaya  has  been  supposed  to  reach  per- 
fection the  third  year,  but  later  developments 
seem  to  indicate  that  four  or  five  years  are  re- 
quired for  the  plant  to  do  its  best;  the  vine  after 
that  will  continue  in  good  bearing  as  long  as 
taken  care  of.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  fruit 
tree  and  pruned  each  year.  Clean  cultivation 
should  be  given  in  the  spring  until  the  laterals 
prevent  further  effort.  Good  practice  allows  new 
canes  to  grow  each  season,  cutting  out  the  old 
wood.  The  Himalaya  blooms  late  and  the  fruit 
ripens  toward  autumn  when  other  blackberries 
are  scarce,  hence  have  sold  readily  and  profitably. 
Berries  were  shipped  as  far  east  as  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Denver  this  season,  while  the  overplus 
and  Saturday  pickings  -were  sent  to  the  dryer. 
The  evaporated  fruit  was  purchased  by  wholesale 
buyers  for  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  Himalaya  has  been  found  adaptable  to  a 
great  variety  of  soil  conditions  and  climate,  the 
former  having  more  effect  on  its  productiveness 
than  the  latter.  Trellised  vines  passed  through  a 
severe  winter  last  year  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
without  shedding  leaves,  bloomed  after  frosts 
were  over  and  bore  immense  crops  of  berries. 
Down  in  parts  of  Florida  where  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  growing  blackberries,  the  Himalaya 


subsoil,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  apply  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  as  a  remedy,  with  no  results 
reported  as  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Snowden 
of  Los  Angeles  has  also  been  analyzing  and  pre- 
scribing, and  he  says  the  trouble  is  too  much 
magnesia  and  applies  lime  as  a  remedy.  Here 
arc  evidently  two  ways  around  to  the  trouble, 
and  when  doctors  disagree,  a  plain  horticultural 
editor  has  no  right  to  butt  in,  or'  to  do  so  at  his 
peril.  We  are  not  venturesome.  Of  course,  both 
doctors  may  be  right  under  different  local  con- 
ditions. 

Dr.  Snowden 's  undertaking  is  described  in  the 
Covina.  Argus  as  follows : 

Dr.  Snowden  came  to  Covina  several  weeks 
ago.  lie  took  over  100  pounds  of  soil  samples, 
from  ranches  in  a  radius  of  four  miles  of  town. 
These  ranches  are  producing  both  navels  and 
valencias.  He  visited  one  orchard  of  valencias 
that  had  been  budded  over  from  old  stock,  which 
is  the  worst  exemplification  of  mottled  leaf  to 
be  found  in  this  valley.  The  trees  are  so  badly 
affected  by  chlorosis  that  it  is  plainly  noticeable 
from  the  roadside  to  the  ordinary  novice  in  citrus 
culture.  The  ranch  lias  had  excellent  care,  has 
been  well  fertilized  and  watered,  but  the  trees 
are  jaundiced  with  this  disease  and  therefore  in 
a  precarious  condition. 

Dr.  Snowden  announces  positively  that  the  high 
percentage  of  magnesia  found  in  this  badly  in- 
fected orchard  is  directly  responsible  for  its  con- 
dition. In  fact,  the  owner  of  the  ranch  had 
demonstrated,  before  the  analysis,  that  he  could 
partially  cure  this  condition  by  applications  of 
lime,  and  this  fact  is  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Snow- 
den's  findings.    Lime  is  the  corrective  influence 


that  offsets  the  prevalence  of  magnesia.  The 
owner  had  used  whitewash  residue  about  two 
trees  near  his  house,  and  had  practically  cured 
them.  Because  of  this  positive  finding  of  the 
soil  chemist,  many  ranchers  in  this  valley  are 
now  ordering  lime  in  its  many  forms. 

While  Dr.  Snowden 's  report  finds  an  excess  of 
magnesia,  the  important  feature  is  that  it  finds 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  lime.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  situation.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  all  Covina  soil  is  deficient  in  lime 
to  a  more  or  less  extent.  Where  it  is  most  defi- 
cient, there  it  is  found  that  mottled  leaf  has  at- 
tacked the  tree,  and  the  groves  are  not  normally 
productive. 

This  means  that  the  soil  is  unbalanced.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  soil  is  depleted,  except  in  this 
one  ingredient.  It  means  that  the  rancher  who 
is  watering,  fertilizing,  and  practicing  general 
good  care,  may  not  be  receiving  results,  simply 
because  his  lime  deposit  has  been  exhausted  by 
the  heavy  lime-carrying  fruit.  The  orange  and 
lemon  drains  the  lime  very  rapidly  from  the  soil. 
The  chemist  advocates  the  application  of  gypsum 
in  very  heavy  quantities,  where  mottled  leaf  is 
prevalent,  and  urges  the  use  of  lime  in  certain 
forms.  This  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  informa- 
tion. While  the  report  is  not  based  wholly  on 
newly  discovered  facts,  it  does  bring  home 
sharply  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  lime  bal- 
ance in  orange  producing  soil. 

Dr.  Snowden  took  samples  in  soils  producing 
lemons.  He  says  that  the  application  of  lime  is 
not  so  essential  in  lemon  growing,  and  that  the 
navel  oranges  suffer  quicker  from  a  lack  of  lime 
than  do  the  valencias.  He  adds  in  his  report  that 
it  seems  a  fortunate  coincidence — if  it  is  a  co- 
incidence— that  so  large  an  acreage  is  planted  to 
valencias  in  the  Covina  district. 


CITRUS  STATISTICS. 


Mr.  George  Robertson,  county  statistician  of 
Fresno  County,  has  compiled  some  interesting 
facts,  past  and  present,  about  citrus  fruits,  from 
which  we  choose  the  following. 

Reports  received  from  Florida  as  late  as  No- 
vember 8  state  that  the  reports  published  in  the 
press  that  the  orange  crop  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  recent  storm  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
Last  year  the  shipments  were  a  little  over  6,000,- 
000  boxes ;  this  year  it  is  expected  to  be  under 
5,000.000.  Oranges  are  about  60%  short,  tanger- 
ines about  75%  short,  and  grapefruit  a  full  crop. 

This  year's  Louisiana  orange  crop  will  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  several  thousand  boxes.  The 
crop  is  rapidly  maturing  and  is  estimated  at  from 
325,000  to  350,000  boxes. 

In  southern  California  it  looks  as  if  the  crop 
of  oranges  and  lemons  now  upon  the  trees  was 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  last  season,  and 
it  is  probably  the  largest  crop  of  citrus  fruit  ever 
grown.  The  condition  of  the  crop  at  the  present 
time  is  excellent,  and  that  already  forwarded 
to  market  from  north  of  the  Tehachapi  is  giving 
great  satisfaction. 

The  number  of  cars  shipped  during  the  last 
seasons  have  been:  Oranges,  1908-1909,  31,895; 
1909-1910,  25,331;  lemons,  1908-1909,  6196;  1909- 
1910,  4782. 

The  crop  in  the  Oroville  district  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  there  being  a  shortage  of  some 
5  to  7  per  cent  in  some  orchards,  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  others.  Oranges  are  color- 
ing well  and  are  in  fine  condition.  The  shortage 
in  a  few  orchards  was  occasioned  by  a  severe 
wind,  which  caused  a  dropping  of  fruit  in  ex- 
posed orchards. 

The  Fresno  county  crop  is  about  the  same,  or 
rather  larger  than  last  year.  The  quality  is  good, 
and  probably  a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  of 
last  year.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  has 
been  already  shipped,  which  is  rather  unusual  for 
this  time  of  year  in  Fresno  county. 

The  value  of  citrus  fruits  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  as 
follows : 

Year.  Oranges. 

1906    .+456,726 

1907    354,495 

1908    275,060 

1909    137:390 

1910  (9  mos.) .  .  .  57,550 


Lemons. 
$2,933,990 
4.253,296 
4.388,530 
2,623,399 
2,690,072 
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WHAT  THE  FARMER'S  UNION 
IS  AND  AIMS  TO  DO. 


To  the  Editor:  Herewith  please  find  a 
few  powerful  truths  from  the  heart  and 
intellect  of  our  good  and  able  leader, 
President  Charles  S.  Barrett  of  Union 
City,  Georgia.  I  thought  these  truths 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to  eveiy 
tiller  of  the  soil  in  or  out  of  the  Farm 
ers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union 
of  America,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  reach  them  than  through  the  col- 
umns of  California's  leading  agricultural 
journal,  the  PACIFIC  RUBAX  Pkkss. 

Our  leader  tells  us  of  the  great  things 
accomplished  in  the  seven  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  union  and  the  greater 
things  that  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
days  and  years  yet  to  come  as  seen 
through  his  piophetic  eye. 

Hiimkk  A.  Ckau;. 

Campbell,  Cal. 

i'ltKMDKNT  HAKKKTT'S  STATKMK  NT. 

Today  the  Farmers'  Union  is  national 
in  the  largest  sense.  It  has  State  organ- 
izations on'  the  Pacific  Coast,  State  or- 
ganizations on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  State 
organizations  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  seven  years  it  has 
grown  from  a  handful  of  energetic  and 
hopeful  men  captained  by  Newt.  Gresham 
at  Point,  Texas,  to  an  American  army 
varying  from  two  million  to  two  and  a 
half  million  members,  covering  men  en- 
gaged in  every  species  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States. 

I  think  I  can  detach  myself  sufficiently 
from  my  love  for  and  interest  in  this 
work  to  realize  that  this  expansion  rep- 
resents achievement,  and  phenomenal 
achievement  at  that. 

I  cheerfully  venture  the  assertion  that 
no  agricultural  organization  in  the  civil- 
ized world  has  ever  recorded  so  marvel- 
ous a  growth.  The  best  feature  is  its 
stability. 

We  have  organized  the  American 
farmer  "for  keeps." 

Yet  even  in  the  face  of  this  notable 
achievement,  and  the  shadow  of  greater 
things  to  come,  we  find  here  and  there 
within  the  older,  and  here  and  there 
from  carping  critics  without  the  order, 
questioning  as  to  why  we  have  not  made 
faster  strides. 

The  perfection  of  national  or  interna 
tional  organization  is  the  most  arduous 
and  gradual  task  in  the  range  of  human 
ity's  endeavors.  I  might  cite  two  over- 
shadowing organizations  from  the  indus 
trial  world  as  illustrations.  The  Stand 
ard  Oil  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  In  their  way  and  in 
their  peculiar  spheres  they  are  models 
of  organization — at  least  the  average  cit- 
izen who  feels  the  effect  of  their  force 
will  not  deny  the  fact. 

Now  the  Farmers'  Union  has  no  desire 
or  intention  to  rival  these  overreaching 
monopolies,  but  their  matchless  triumph 
of  organization  can  teach  us  something 
beneficial.  We  can  profit  from  the  con- 
structive lesson  they  have  to  offer  and 
reject  the  practices  that  have  placed  some 
of  theit  promoters  upon  an  evil  eminence 
in  this  country. 

Now,  then,  it  took  decades  and  decades 
to  perfect  these  two  great  organizations. 
They  began  first  with  straggling  and 
struggling  groups.  At  various  stages  in 
their  history  they  were  dealt  blows  that 
would  have  been  deadly  had  not  the  men 
behind  been  actuated  by  fixed  purpose 
and  unwavering  courage. 

Another  thing,  these  two  concerns  have 
always,  or  nearly  always,  had  at  their 
disposal  all  the  advantages  afforded  by 
command  of  unlimited  capital  and  the 
best  order  of  trained  brains  in  the  coun- 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


349-7    Pacific   Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HHRM 


Can! 


The   head  steel 
man  in  the  Everitt 
30  factory  is  from 
Sheffield,  England,  the  home  of  the 
trained  steel  worker.    He  is  probably 
the  most  competent  man  in  his  line 
in  the  world,  yet  his  work  is  tested 
and  re-tested.     No  possibility  is  allowed  for  any 
imperfection  in  Everitt  30  steel. 

The  final  test  of  Everitt  30  steel  is  given  under  the  scelere- 
scope,  the  most  accurate  steel-testing  instrument  known.  It  is  used 
by  the  government  to  test  the  steel  that  goes  into  battleships. 
It  exercises  a  pressure  of  eight  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Imperfect  steel  cannot  stand  this  test.  Every  part  of  your  Everitt 
30  gets  this  test,  with  the  result  that  your  Everitt  30  will  stand 
a  wear  and  tear  that  no  other  automobile  will  stand. 

But  steel  is  only  one  of  the  points  of  superiority  in  the 
Everitt  30  which  is  constructed  from  the  raw  material  at  the 
Everitt  30  factory,  not  merely  assembled. 

The  Everitt  30  has  a  double  drop  frame,  which  carries  the 
weight  low  and  gives  the  unusual  road  clearance  of  11  inches. 
The  wheel  base  is  110  inches.   The  shaft  drive  is  almost  on  a 
direct  line,  getting  the  utmost  power  to  the  driving  wheels.  It 
has  an  engine  with  four  cylinders,  each  4  by  434   inches,  cast  in 
one  piece  and  containing  156  less  parts  than  that  of  its  nearest 
competitor.     All  its  bearings  are  die  cast  and  interchangeable, 
eo  that  a  high  priced  mechanic  is  not  required  to  replace  one 
It  has  a  ball  lock  in  the  selective  sliding  gear  transmission  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  cross  and  strip  the  gears.    There  are 
three  speeds  and  the  reverse.   It  has  two  sets  of  brakes,  thus 
insuring  ability  to  stop  quickly.    No  other  1911  car  combines 
all  the  Everitt  30  engineering  points  with  the  Everitt  30 
quality  of  construction  and  workmanship.    You  will  find  some 
of  these  points  in  nearly  every  car,  but  you  will  find  all  only 
in  the  1911  Everitt  30. 


$ 


mki  /\   Standard  Touring  Car, 
*E  I  Complete  with  Magneto, 

M.  mMmm \j   Battery,  Horn,  Genera- 
tor, Gas  and  Oil  Lamps 
and  a  Full  Kit  of  Tools,  f.  o.  b.,  Detroit. 


Fore  Door  Body  $50  extr*. 
Licensed  under  SelJen  Pa'.ent 
Finest  mohair  top  and  hr  an  frame  A  vlr.d.hxltl,  $1  CO  extra.  Fined  mohair  top.  $75  extra 


H.  O.  HARRISON  CO. 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES 

544  Van  Ness  Ave.,   San  Francisco 


SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON  lor  BOOKLET 

Let  us  take  you  through  the  factory  and 
show  \ou  how  the  EVERITT  is  built 

Name  

Address  

Sfafe  


try.  Yet  they  have  grown  piecemeal,  so 
to  speak,  by  a  process  of  evolution, 
through  infinite  setbacks  and  discourage- 
ments and  panics,  until  today  they  stand 
as  the  supreme  embodiments  of  organ- 
ization. 

The  Farmers'  Union  has  made  progress 
even  more  phenomenal  than  these  two  or- 


ganizations, and  that  without  the  ad- 
vantage conferred  by  money,  for  the  rea- 
son that  our  guiding  principles  have 
been  righteous  where  theirs  have  been 
those  rising  from  greed. 

But  on  the  side  of  patience  and  of  the 
value  and  efficacy  of  organization,  and 
of  the  spirit  that  is  willing  to  wait  for 


results,  perfectly  confident  of  ultimate 
success,  they  abound  in  object  lessons. 

I  want  every  member  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  however  obscure,  to  remember  we 
are  building  for  tomorrow  as  well  as  for 
today;  for  our  children's  children  as  well 
as  for  ourselves;  that  we  are  laying  a 
(Continued  on  Page  4»9.\ 
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Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 

75  Sutter  St-  Sa.n  Francisco.         Projects  Handled. 

agr^YVUal  engineering 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Wnlttler,  California. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Phjsical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltura,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic — Electrical 


947  PHELAN  BLDG. , 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Land  Reclamation,  Municipal  Engineering, 
Power  Development. 

General  Engineering  Co. 

CIVII.  AND  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

1 104  Ninth  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  M.  s<[.-.. 

Surveys,  Reports,  Plans,  Estimates,  Su- 
pervision. 

Specialties:  Irrigation  systems,  drainage 
canals,  levees,  bank  protection,  reservoirs, 
pipe  lines,  water  tanks,  pumping  plants, 
water  supply  systems,  sewer  systems,  sep- 
tic tanks,  dams,  Humes,  tunnels,  power 
plants.  

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

m  ,     v.       „  (Sutter  73fi 
Telephones  -j  Uome  j.  238( 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  W.  PIERSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
are,  Power  and  Water  Development.  Plana 
made  and  Estimates  furnished. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento.  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  KlIRAL  PRESS  wants  s 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  in 
the  State  lo  solicit  for  suhscrib lions-  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  one* 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  You  can  mak' 
(•od  m»ney  with  ■  little  effnrt. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 

REMOVING  CORROSION  IN  MET- 
AL WATER  PIPES. 


The  United  States  Consular  reports  tell 
of  an  English  device  for  •  removing  cor- 
rosion in  water  pipe  lines.  In  the  past 
the  principal  method  employed  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  was  to  form  a  metal 
disk  slightly  smaller  than  the  bore  of 
the  pipe  along  it  by  means  of  manual 
labor.  But  only  about  50  yards  per  day 
could  be  covered  by  this  process,  and  it 
necessitated  the  employment  of  8  men. 
Other  methods,  such  as  the  employment 
of  a  piston  plunger,  had  been  found  to 
be  not  quite  satisfactory. 

A  New  Way. — A  new  system  has  now 
been  invented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Adamson,  the 
engineer  of  the  Rivington  works  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  by  which  all  cor- 
rosion is  removed  and  the  pipes  left  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  originally 
laid.  In  the  present  and  latest  method 
the  object  aimed  at  is  to  remove  all  dirt, 
at  the  same  time  leaving  intact  the  black 
varnish  lining.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  gasoline  engine  to  revolve  a  bottom 
shaft.  An  opening  of  9  feet  having  been 
made  in  the  main  to  be  cleaned,  a  bracket 
is  fixed  on  each  end  of  the  opening. 
These  brackets  carry  two  rails  and  a 
coarse  pitch  screw.  The  gasoline  engine 
is  then  lowered  into  the  hole  in  such  a 
way  that  the  wheels  on  the  frame  rest  on 
the  rails,  while  the  screw  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  machine. 

Cleaning  Operations. — The  frame  of 
the  machine  is  fitted  with  a  handwheel 
to  suit  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  By  turn- 
ing this  wheel  the  machine  is  propelled 
along  the  rails  in  either  direction,  the 
bottom  shaft  remaining  central  with  the 
main  in  any  position.  A  specially  con- 
structed knife,  formed  by  means  of  a 
central  bar  carrying  four  cutters,  is  used 
for  scraping.  Each  cutter  is  held  out  by 
means  of  a  spring,  so  that,  when  the 
four  cutters  are  extended,  the  knife  is 
about  an  inch  larger  than  the  main.  This 
allows  for  any  inequalities  in  the  pipe 
such  as  a  slightly  oval  shape,  the  knife 
opening  or  closing  as  required. 

The  knife  having  been  inserted  in  the 
end  of  the  main,  the  other  end  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  shaft  of  the  machine.  The 
engine  having  been  started  up,  the  driver 
turns  the  handwheel  in  the  desired  di-. 
rection  of  travel,  the  result  being  that  the 
revolving  knife  is  gradually  fed  into  the 
pipe  after  the  manner  of  a  boring  ma- 
chine. The  end  of  the  frame  having 
been  reached,  a  similar  knife  is  attached 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bottom  shaft,  and 
the  handwheel  is  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction  until  the  other  end  of  the  frame 
is  reached.  A  lengthening  piece  or  rod 
is  then  fitted  between  the  first  knife  and 
the  bottom  shaft,  and  driven  up  the  pipe 
as  before.  This  action  is  repeated  back- 
ward and  forward  until  the  desired 
length  is  reached.  In  long  lengths  it  is 
possible  to  clean  200  yards  in  each  direc- 
tion, so  that  400  yards  in  all  is  cleaned 
from  the  one  opening. 

A  small  quantity  of  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  down  the  main  both  to  wash  out 
the  dirt  as  the  work  proceeds  and  also 
to  keep  the  knife,  which  is  revolving  at 
about  60  revolutions  per  minute,  cool. 
The  speed  of  work  is  about  50  yards  per 
hour,  but  this  depends  largely  on  the 
obstructions  met  with.  In  ordinary  prac- 
tice it  should  be  possible  to  average  about 
300  yards  per  day.  After  the  cleaning 
has  been  done,  the  rods  are  drawn,  and 
the  valves  opened  full,  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly flush  out  any  remaining  dirt.  It 
Is  found  that  ordinary  bends  can  be 
driven  round,  as  sufficient  play  Is  left  in 
the  joints  of  the  rods  for  this  purpose. 


MORE 
"WATER 

LESS  COST 


Y 


"OU  can  not  only  have 
more  water  at  less  cost 
but  you  can  be  entirely 
independent  of  irrigating  companies.  On  your  land  there 
may  be  a  dependable  source  of  water  supply  that,  together 
with  a  simple,  powerful  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  solve 
the  irrigating  problem  for  you. 

An  I  H  C  engine  will  pump  the  water 
in  needed  quantities  from  its  source  of 
supply  to  the  place  where  you  want  it. 
It  will  pump  for  hours,  cheaply  and  unfail- 
ingly; requiring  so  little  of  your  attention 
that  you  can  go  right  on  with  other  work. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  not  only  the  cheapest,  most  efficient, 
most  dependable  power  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, but  they  save  their  cost  by  the 
other  work  they  will  do. 

An  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  will  simplify  the 
hired  help  problem  for  you  by  running  the  churn, 
pump,  cream  separator,  fanning  mill,  feed  cutter, 
feed  grinder,  grindstone,  washing  machine,  wood 
saw,  thresher,  bean  huller,  cider  press,  alfalfa  cut- 
ter, and  other  similar  machines. 

There  is  an  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  for  every 
section  and  for  all  farm  uses — vertical,  horizontal, 
— both  stationary  and  portable— engines  on  skids, 
— gold  medal  gasoline  tractors, — sawing,  pump- 
ing, and  spraying  outfits.  Sizes  range  from 
1  to  35-horse  power. 

Call  on  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  for  cata- 
logue and  full  particulars,  or,  address  the  nearest 
branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.; 
Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  cen- 
ter, where  the  best 
ways  of  doing  things 
on  the  farm, and  data 
relating  to  its  devel- 
opment, are  collec- 
ted and  distributed 
free  to  everyone  in- 
terested In  agricul- 
ture. Every  avail- 
able source  of  infor- 
mation will  be  used 
in  answering  ques- 
tions on  all  farm  sub- 
jects. If  the  ques- 
tions are  sent  to  the 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau, 
they  will  receive  its 
prompt  attention. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Rank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 


Box  604,   FRESNO,  CAL, 
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The  Field. 


RAISING  ONIONS  IN  SPAIN. 


Spanish  onions  are  in  great  demand  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  last  year 
412,000  boxes  were  imported  here,  14G,000 
more  crates  than  were  sent  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
demands  from  the  United  States  for  these 
choice  onions,  Consul  Frazier  of  Valencia 
has  sent  in  the  following  directions  for 
their  cultivation.  It  was  written  by  a 
practical  farmer  in  his  district  and  ought 
to  prove  of  interest  to  the  California 
onion  grower,  as  the  climatic  conditions 
and  soil  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Spain.  These  instructions  are  applicable 
principally  to  the  mild,  red-tinted,  oval 
onions,  which  are  generally  small  in  size 
and  which  resist  the  long  sea  voyages 
much  better  than  the  large,  soft,  whitish, 
flat  onions  harvested  early  in  the  season. 

Spanish  Cii.turai.  Mcthods. — The  soil 
destined  for  onion-seed  beds  should  be 
well  charged  with  organic  fertilizer,  pref- 
erably humus  resulting  from  previous 
manurings,  because  fresh  cattle  manure 
is  objectionable  for  onions  in  many  ways 
and  may  even  lead  directly  to  rot  the 
bulbs.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
proportion  of  10  grams  to  the  square 
metre  (equivalent  to  0.353  ounce  per 
1.196  square  yards,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
90  pounds  to  the  acre)  and  covered  light- 
ly with  finely  pulverized  earth,  or  with 
dry,  fermented,  and  powdered  manure. 
A  small  empty  barrel  or  similar  light 
roller  is  passed  over  the  seed  bed  to 
slightly  press  the  earth  and  facilitate 
germination.  The  soil  intended  for  the 
transplanted  seedlings  must  be  carefully 
broken  and  reduced  to  a  uniform  consist- 
ency. 

With  the  last  plowing,  and  about  15 
days  before  transplanting,  the  following 
fertilizer  may  be  sown  broadcast:  Lime 
superphosphates  (strength  18/20),  440 
pounds  to  the  acre;  potassic  chloride,  310 
pounds  to  the  acre.  These  figures  for 
potassic  compounds  may  appear  rather 
high,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  object  is  to  produce  a  firm,  keep- 
ing onion  of  medium  size. 

When  the  nursery  plants  are  about  6 
inches  high,  they  should  be  dug  out  with 
spades,  and  the  uprooting  facilitated  by 
previously  moistening  the  soil  by  a  very 
light  irrigation.  The  points  of  the  roots 
and  the  tips  of  the  plants  should  be 
removed  with  scissors.  Planting  is  per- 
formed with  dibblers,  the  bulb  being 
barely  buried  beneath  the  surface  and  4 
to  5  inches  separating  each  plant,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  onion  desired. 

Tiik  Gkowi.no  Period. — The  laborers  en- 
gaged in  planting  press  the  earth  firmly 
with  the  hand  around  each  bulb  to  bring 
the  roots  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  soil.  After  the  plants  have  taken 
'oot  330  to  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  acre  should  be  sown  over  them,  but 
this  quantity  should  not  be  exceeded,  to 
avoid  too  great  development  in  size. 

During  the  whole  period  of  growth  the 
onions  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
of  weeds,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
sun,  air,  fertilizers,  and  irrigation,  mul- 
tiply with  alarming  rapidity. 

The  number  of  irrigations  should  be 
limited  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
taking  into  account  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  soil  and  the  rainfall.  The  first 
irrigation  should  be  applied  immediately 
after  transplantation,  and  the  last  one 
some  three  weeks  before  harvesting,  in 
order  to  give  the  crop  time  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  the  water,  and  acquire  the 
necessary  firmness  and  consistency  before 
uprooting. 

A  few  days  before  harvesting,  the 
onion  tops  should  be  rolled  flat  to  aid 
in  maturing  and  seasoning  the  bulbs  by 


greater  exposurc'to  sun  and  atmosphere. 
Onions  intended  for  storing  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  of  all  adhering  earth 
and  organic  matter,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  their  conservation. 

Irrigating  Practices. — In  the  opinion 
of  Valencia  fanners,  no  other  crop  grown 
there  robs  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  its  own 
growth,  and  no  other  will  yield  such  poor 
results  the  second  year  if  repeated  on  the 
same  land. 

The  choice  between  planting  in  furrows 
or  on  flat  surfaces  depends  on  the  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  irrigation.  Long  ex- 
perience proves  that  water,  when  scarce, 
goes  much  farther  in  irrigation  in  fur- 
rows than  in  flooding  practically  the 
whole  surface  of  a  field  planted  on  the 
level. 

However,  where  irrigation  is  abundant, 
the  great  majority  of  onion  growers  pre- 
fer flat  planting,  as  they  believe  that  this 
method  favors  the  crop  in  resisting  the 
great  heat  and  dry  winds  common  to  this 
region  during  the  summer  months.  For 
irrigation  purposes,  in  flat  planting,  the 
land  is  divided  into  strips  2  or  3  yards 
wide,  and  as  long  as  the  level  of  the 
ground  will  permit,  surrounded  by  a  low 
ridge  to  contain  the  irrigation  water. 


FERTILIZER 

We  have  500  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  month.  Delivered  price  given 
upon  inquiry. 


TAYLOR  ST.,  STABLES 

450  Bav  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NKW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  INow  Ih  the  time  to  mow  l'n >  im-'n 
Royal  ExMMtlon  l'onay  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection stock*  and  ChrlNtmnN  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas, 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

SeedMinan  and  Nurseryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Tom  Angeles,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  It  pay*  to  buy  tue  bent. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  I, ok  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  CnlHorola  St-  San  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
tsven  in  size,  large  or  small  as  <*«sired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  K.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

D«Uen  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPFR    B1ake.  Moffltt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
men   Blake.McFall  ACo.  Portland.  Oregon 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


Trees 


Book  orders  now 
standards: 


for    the  following 


Peaches: 


Tuscan,  Orange,  Phillips,  Levi,  Foster, 
Triumph,  St.  John,  Earlv  Crawford,  El- 
berta,    Muir,   Lovell,    Fay-Elherta,  and 

Salway. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years 
than  any  other  fruit. 


Apples 


•  Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein, 

•  White  Astrachan,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Spritzenburg,  Bellflower,  Newton  Pippin, 
Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana, 
Arkansas  Black,  and  many  others. 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzen- 
burg,  Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan, 
Alexander.    They  always  sell  out  first. 


fllPPPlPC*  ^lack  Tartarian,  Binjj;,  Black  Oregon, 
UlClllta.  Black  Republican,  Royal  Ann.  Lambert. 


The  above  varieties  al- 


Cherries  are  great  money  makers, 
ways  sell  out  early. 

Also  all  standard  varieties  of 


Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
VVRI  TE  US  AT  ONCE. 


Fay  Elberta:  The  im- 
proved Klberta.  The 
best  peach  of  (he 
Beo BOH.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  jour  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Tbird  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 

All  Leading  Commercial  Money-Making  Varieties. 

1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  sorts.  We  do  not  grow  fads.  Thor- 
oughly tested  varieties  are  our  specialties.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  over  20  years.  All  stock 
grown  on  virgin  soil,  true  to  name  and  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

BOX  615  M,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  interior  of  the  state.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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HAYWARD  FACTS  AND  FANCIES 


To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  mildness 
about  the  climate  of  Hayward  that  makes 
it  especially  adapted  to  horticulture,  and 
here  flowers  grow  in  almost  endless  pro- 
fusion. Said  Mrs.  Dakin,  who  lives  on 
B  street,  down  toward  the  S.  P.  depot, 
to  the  writer  recently: 

"I  have  a  fad  for  Lady  Washington 
geraniums.  I  guess  I  have  every  kind 
that  there  is;  they  do  well  in  this  cli- 
mate. One  that  I  have  is  almost  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house — not  a  skyscraper, 
though — and  it  is  a  beautiful  thing.  This 
last  winter  was  exceptionally  cold  and 
it  froze  some  of  them  down  to  the  ground, 
but  they  all  came  up  again,  and  they 
grow  wonderfully  fast.  They  are  beau- 
tiful things  to  handle;  I  am  very  fond 
of  them.  I  have  some  fine  fuchias;  they 
grow  from  the  slip,  but  they  are  pretty 
hard  to  start;  the  best  way  to  make  them 
grow  is  to  start  them  in  sand.  I  use  tin 
cans  for  starting  slips,  and  then  when 
they  have  grown  well,  I  cut  the  can  down 
and  set  the  lump  of  dirt  down  into  the 
soil,  without  disturbing  it  at  all,  and  it 
never  knows  that  it  has  been  moved.  I 
like  cans  better  than  pots,  because  there 
is  not  so  much  evaporation  from  the  soil 
and  one  does  not  have  to  be  so  careful 
about  watering  them. 

"If  a  person  has  chickens  that  are 
liable  to  bother  the  flowers,  then  it  is 
a  wise  plan  to  put  rocks  or  brick  around 
the  roots  so  that  the  chickens  cannot  get 
at  the  soil  to  scratch  and  wallow." 

Her  yards  are  beautiful  things,  for  she 
has  a  row  of  lilacs  along  the  front  fence, 
and  roses  everywhere.  She  is  fond  of 
her  chickens;  she  says  that  she  consid- 
ers the  work  with  them  her  alotted  work 
in  life,  but  the  work  witn  the  flowers  is 
her  play  and  diversion.  When  she  is 
mentally  tired,  she  says  that  nothing 
rests  her  so  much  as  going  around  to 
look  at  the  slips  that  she  is  starting.  She 
puts  soil  in  the  cans  first,  and  then  makes 
a  big  hole  in  the  center  and  puts  sand 
in  the  middle,  so  that  she  does  not  have 
to  do  any  transplanting  till  the  plants 
nave  gotten  large  enough  so  that  the 
chickens  that  happen  to  get  over  the 
fence  cannot  hurt  them.  The  delicate 
slips  that  she  handles  she  covers  with  a 
glass,  and  everything  that  she  puts  in 
te  ground  grows.  She  says  that  before 
she  gets  through  she  means  to  have  it 
so  that  every  time  she  goes  out  the  door, 
or  looks  out  of  a  window,  she  can  see 
flowers  and  vines,  shrubs  and  blooming 
plants. 

"The  man  who  beautifies  the  landscape 
is  a  public  benefactor,  and  the  woman 
who  plants  flowers  is  even  more  so,  for 
her  taste  is  liable  to  be  more  delicate — 
and  may  success  attend  her  every  plant- 
ing." 

CARE  OF   A   SMALL  PLACE. 

As  flowers  grow  in  Alameda  county 
in  an  almost  bewildering  profusion,  so 
likewise  do  fruits.  Recently  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  35-acre 
orchard  of  W.  G.  Hutchinson,  who  lives 
in  the  Castro  valley.  Said  the  gentleman 
on  the  subject  of  his  work:  "I  have  just 
four  crops,  cherries,  'cots,  pears,  and  the 
Jefferson  plum.  This  Jefferson  plum  is 
a  grand  plum  for  canning,  and  the  can- 
neries are  clamoring  for  them;  they  are 
a  white  plum.  I  cannot  say  which  pays 
the  best,  for  they  all  pay,  and  one  fol- 
lows pretty  close  after  the  other.  I  raise 
a  few  peas  in  one  of  the  orchards,  but 
the  other  I  just  cultivate  and  let  the  few 
chickens  we  keep  have  the  run  of  it. 

"I  plowed  it  twice  this  year  and  have 
cultivated  it  several  times;  I  never  let 
the  ground  get  hard.  A  person  cannot 
get  a  good  crop  of  fruit  unless  he  culti- 


vates his  orchard,  just  as  he  would  a 
premium  corn  patch.  I  do  not  use  any 
fertilizers,  excepting  what  comes  from 
my  barnyard.  I  use  a  lot  of  bedding 
for  my  horses,  and  of  course  that  makes 
a  good  dressing  for  the  land  because  all 
the  liquid  is  retained.  I  keep  a  few 
pigs.  There  would  be  fine  money  in  hogs 
if  a  person  could  raise  all  the  feed,  but 
when  one  has  to  buy  grain  from  the  deal- 
ers to  feed  them,  there  isn't  much  in  it. 
I  like  to  see  them  around,  and  I  always 
have  a  brood  in  the  cow  lot.  I  let  them 
have  what  waste  fruit  there  happens  to 
be,  but  there  isn't  very  much,  so  it  does 
not  help  very  much  on  their  feed.  I 
keep  only  one  cow,  but  she  gives  as  much 
milk  as  some  people  get  from  two,  be- 
cause she  is  a  fine  bred  Jersey. 

"I  raise  some  oranges,  but  this  is  not 
an  orange  country — too  cold.  They  are 
of  a  fine  flavor,  but  they  are  small,  and 
you  know  people  eat  with  their  eyes  a 
good  deal,  and  they  want  their  oranges 
large."  (The  writer  sampled  one,  and  it 
surely  had  a  fine  flavor.) 

"Lemons  do  finely,  however,  and  we 
have  all  that  we  can  possibly  use.  I 
like  the  looks  of  the  orange  trees;  they 
look  luxurious  and  make  a  place  look  as 
if  a  person  were  living." 

As  I  looked  around,  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things  that  looked  as  if  people  were  liv- 
ing. There  were  olive  trees  around  the 
house;  likewise  the  beautiful  pepper 
trees,  and  vines,  and  geraniums,  and 
chrysanthemums,  shrubs  of  every  de- 
scription, shady  walks  and  flower-bor- 
dered drives,  till  one  could  not  help  won- 
dering if  a  touch  of  the  world  could  ever 
bring  its  inharmony  there,  for  around  it 
all  was  a  cedar  hedge,  with  an  archway 
over  the  gate,  till  one  was  reminded  of 
the  stories  read  in  youth  of  the  man- 
sions and  castles  in  the  old  world,  and 
when  one  went  outside  again,  one  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  drawbridge  close 
and  the  portcullis  fall.  Happy  the  man 
with  so  pleasant  a  workshop. 

E.  J.  Mellette. 

Hayward,  Alameda  County. 


PROFITABLE 
FARMING 

Intelligent  use  of  our  fertilizers 
will  make  your  farm  profitable.  In- 
stead of  just  about  breaking  even 
you  will  see  nice  fat  profits  that 
you  can  put  away  fpr  the  days  when 
you  will  want  to  rest. 

For  with  fertilizers  such  as  we 
supply  you  will  get  more  per  acre, 
no  matter  what  the  product,  and  of 
finer  quality.  Often  you  can  double 
the  farm's  production  that  way. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bide-, 
I  on  Angeles. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

A  Pointer  for  Tree  Planters 

Would  it  not  pay  you  to  buy  the  best 
trees  when  planting  an  orchard?  For  in- 
stance, Blenheim  Apricot  Trees  from  pa- 
rent trees  which  produced  the  highest 
priced  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year?  Other  trees  of  like  quality,  and 
thoroughbred.  Fine  stocky,  vigorous  trees 
grown  without  irrigation,  free  from  all 
disease  and  true  to  name — the  very  best. 

Walnuts — Wlllson's  Wonder  and  Frun- 
auettes,  specialties.  Correspondence  and 
inspection  of  stock  Invited. 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop., 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cnl. 

Blue  and  Red  Gum. 

Grown  In  leaf  mold,  making  abundant 
roots  and  cheap  transportation. 

HENRY  SHAW, 

320  River  St..      SANTA  CRUZ.  CAl. 


Ortho  36 
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OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS. 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36°  BEAUME;  15%  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  0.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS. 


California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


_p:  ANIMAL  Ma-i^ 
U^MMONlATtfcTT^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  are  the  largest  Paeiflc  Const  produeers  of 
auimal  matter  fertilizer  materials,  ami  we  are  now 
prepared  to  market  them  dlreet  in  the  form  of 
complete  fertilizers. 

Write  u.s  for  free  pamphlet  on 
COMMON-SENSE  FERTILIZING. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soli.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl,. 

Brunch  Office:    210  Grosse  Building',  I. on  Angeles,  Cul. 


Best   Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISH  El)  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

The  S.  J.  Duckworth  ranch,  near  Wat- 
sonville,  will  be  used  by  the  government 
in  its  experiments  with  grapes  in  that 
section. 

Beaumont  is  rapidly  developing  into  a 
peanut  center.  The  goobers  do  very  well 
in  that  section  and  every  one  who  planted 
them  has  had  good  results. 

The  fruit  shipments  from  Atwater  this 
season  amounted  to  256  carloads,  divided 
as  follows:  Grapes,  98  carloads;  green 
peaches,  7  cars;  sweet  potatoes,  142  cars; 
dried  fruits,  9  cars.  Ashby  station 
shipped  out  361  carloads  of  fruit,  as  fol 
lows:  Grapes,  106  cars;  peaches,  7  cars; 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Kerry  plants  of  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J.  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF.  Prop. 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  price,,  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

'  Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gllroy,  Cal. 


NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto.  Cal..  R.  D.  1 


sweet  potatoes,  232;  dried  fruits,  12,  and 
brandy,  2  cars. 

George  Dillon  of  Porterville  recently 
sent  an  exhibit  of  apples  to  the  United 
States  Land  Congress  held  in  Chicago. 
These  apples  won  the  prize  as  the  most 
perfect  fruit.  The  experts  cannot  tell  the 
variety,  as  Mr.  Dillon  himself  does  not 
know  the  name. 

The  El  Dorado  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion recently  met  at  Placerville.  The 
wonderful  results  of  standardization  of 
fruit  were  discussed  in  the  reports  of  the 
members.  Not  one  car  of  fruit  from 
Placer  county  was  turned  down  in  1910, 
while  in  1909,  under  the  old  method, 
many  carloads  were  rejected  in  Eastern 
markets  with  heavy  losses  to  shippers. 

O.  G.  Olson,  manager  of  the  Tuiiock 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  says  that  the 
Malaga  and  Black  Prince  grapes  did  not 
ship  very  well  this  season.  The  Tokays 
shipped  a  little  bit  better,  but  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  unless  they  do 
better  when  the  vines  grow  older  it  will 
be  a  question  whether  or  not  the  grapes 
from  Tuiiock  will  amount  to  much  as  a 
shipping  grape. 

Heavy  shipments  of  prunes  went  out 
through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  dur 
ins  the  month  of  October.  The  totals  for 
this  month  were  15,249,574  lbs.,  valued 
B<  $1,400,000.  Raisin  shipments  were 
1,933,GG9  lbs.,  valued  at  $99,000;  dried 
apples  were  197,800  lbs.,  valued  at  $1(1,- 
500;  dried  peaches  433,404  lbs.,  valued  at 
$25,337,  making  a  total  value  of  the  dried 
fruits  exported  from  California  of  about 
$1,186,000. 

The  Tuiiock  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, in  its  recent  report,  says  they  han- 
dled 47  carloads  of  fruit.  Of  this  num- 
ber 32  cars  were  peaches,  making  a  total 
of  about  380  tons.  Some  of  these  peaches 
netted  the  growers  as  high  as  $40  per 
ton.  The  average  price  paid  was  a  trifle 
over  $29  a  ton.  The  Elberta  brought  the 
most  money  this  season  and  ranked  as 
the  best  shipping  peach.  The  Susque- 
hanna and  Crawford  peaches  were  also 
good  shippers  and  sellers.  The  trouble 
this  year  with  the  Lovells  were  that  they 
were  too  small. 


General  Agriculture. 

Tom  Chrisman  of  Oxnard  harvested 
1000  sacks  of  beans  from  30  acres. 

Stanley  Sherwood  of  Salinas  averaged 
31  sacks  of  white  beans  to  the  acre  this 
season. 

The  Oakland  cotton  mills  have  bought 
12  carloads  of  cotton  so  far  this  season. 
The  price  paid  last  week  by  this  com- 
pany was  $13.60  per  hundred. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  the  Imperial 
valley  to  raise  $250,000  to  built  a  cotton 
mill  in  that  section.  As  the  acreage  is 
increasing  every  year,  some  such  mill 
will  be  necessary. 

Calexico  is  to  have  a  beet-sugar  fac- 
tory. Many  acres  will  be  planted  this 
season  as  an  experiment.  The  company 
that  is  starting  the  factory  has  2000  acres 
in  beets  below  the  Mexican  line. 

Twenty  families  from  Louisiana  have 
moved  into  the  Imperial  valley  and  in- 
tend to  raise  cotton.  They  are  all  old 
experienced  cotton  growers  in  the  South, 
and  the  boll  weevil  has  driven  them  out 
of  Louisiana. 

The  cotton  gins  in  the  Imperial  valley 
are  still  turning  out  a  large  number  of 
bales  every  day.  To  date  El  Centro  has 
made  760  bales;  Holtville,  313;  Calexico, 
301;  Brawley,  175;  El  Centro's  new  gin, 
24;  making  a  total  of  1573  bales. 

J.  E.  Richards  of  the  Statistical  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department 
says  that  the  yield  of  cotton  in  Imperial 
valley  will  fall  far  below  expectations. 
Mr.  Richards  says  that  500  acres  of  cot- 
ton were  harvested  last  year,  while  this 


TASH 

Grapes  for  Eastern  Markets 

If  you  want  to  grow  grapes  profitably,  your  ship- 
ments must  reach  the  Eastern  States  in  good  condition. 

Their  color  must  lie  clear,  they  must  be  firm,  well 
flavored  and  in  large  inviting  clusters. 

Vines  supplied  with  POTASH  yield  a  more  highly 
developed  fruit  —  larger,  more  of  it,  firmer  and  better 
flavored. 

Have  your  vineyard  fertilizer  contain  at  least  10% 
Actual  Potash  and  you  will  see  why 

Potash  Pays 

Send  (or  FREE  booklet  telling  how  California  farmers 
have  fertilized  trapes  and  other  crops  with  profit. 

GERMAIN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St..  New  York 
Meyer  Wilson  &  Co.. 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  Sole  linponinr 
Agents  lor  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAM 


1 


were  Inlying  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  r 
irseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  yoi 
could  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
at  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  In  the  end 
the  cheapest.     There  must  be  quality  In  every 
lckage,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
d  of  high  germination. 
Don't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog. 

CHAS.  H.   LILLY   CO.,  SEATTLE, 

for  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen   of   the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
ask  and  insist  on  Dllly's 
Seeds,  and  if  your  deal- 
does  not  sell  them 
write  to  us  and  wo 
will  supply  you. 
Lilly's  "Crop" 
ook     is.  of 
great  inter- 
t     t  o 
arm- 


SUDS 


Send  for  Catalog 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds.  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

OROWERS  OF  MUiM  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prleeson  Apples,  Peache*. 
1'ears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  ►  ng.  Walnuts,  tilk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Grape  Vines  and  Berries.  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hoses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


KOKOMO  steel  wire  FENCE 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 


7T 

7 

S 
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Another  of  our  farm  fences.  For  Hog, 
Stock  or  Poultry  use.  Madt-  of  the  same 
•pedal  spring;  Mteel  "Ire  thnt  tinn  mode 
our  fencing  no  popular  with  all  shrewd 
buyer*.  Ilefore  huylnic.  get  our  Catalog 
with   NET  FACTORY    PBICBS.     Ifm  free. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR   FENCE  CO. 
No.  822  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


year  10,000  acres  were  seeded  and  about 
12,000  acres  cultivated,  and  he  estimates 


the  total  number  of  bales  at  between 
8000  and  10,000. 
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Grape  Vines 

RAISIN  AND  WINE 
FOR  SHIPPING 

Our  vines  are  stocky  year- 
ling plants  with  splendid  root 
systems.  Our  stock  includes 
the  popular  sorts,  such  as  Mus- 
cat, Thompson  Seedless,  Em- 
peror, Flame  Tokay,  Black 
Cornichon,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  We 
also  have  a  fair  supply  of  va- 
rieties grafted  on  Phylloxera 
Resistant  Roots. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S 

NEW 
"PATAGONIA" 
STRAWBERRY 

Strongest  grower,  most  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  straw- 
berry ever  produced.  We  also 
have  all  varieties  of  berry 
plants  to  offer  in  quantities. 


ALL  VARIETIES 


Information  will  be  gladly 
furnished  regarding  our  com- 
plete line  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shade  trees,  shrubs, 
palms  and  roses. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE, 
NOW  READY,  FREE 

Contains  brief  descriptions  of 
all  the  stock  carried  by  us ; 
also  profuse  illustrations  as 
well  as  prices.  Copy  will  be 
mailed  free  if  you  refer  to 
this  ad. 


PAID-UP  MMT»l  «  IOO.OOA.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

2GC0.C  ROedlUg  Pr«s.*Mgr. 
Box  18  FresDO.California.lllAw 


In  the  season  just  finished  218  car- 
loads of  sugar  beets  were  hauled  out  of 
the  San  Juan  valley  to  the  Spreckels 
sugar  factory.  Each  car  carried  33  tons 
of  beets,  for  which  the  growers  received 
$5  per  ton,  netting  the  farmers  some 
$39,000.  On  account  of  the  Morse  Seed 
Company  renting  about  600  acres  of  land 
in  this  section  which  has  usually  been 
devoted  to  beets,  the  beet  acreage  for  the 
next  season  in  the  San  Juan  valley  will 
be  considerably  smaller. 


California  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  State  Fruit  Growers  will 
be  held  at  Stockton  beginning  December 
6  and  continuing  until  December  9.  The 
program  as  made  up  promises  a  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  meeting.  On 
Tuesday  at  the  opening  session  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  will  be  made  by  Mayor 
R.  R.  Reibenstein,  the  response  by  Judge 
N.  P.  Chipman  of  Sacramento.  Next  will 
be  an  address  by  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  J.  W.  Jeffrey.  In  the  after- 
noon E.  J.  Hyatt,  State  Superintendent, 
will  read  a  paper  on  "Agricultural  Edu- 
cation in  the  Public  Schools."  Col.  John 
P.  Irish  of  Oakland  will  speak  on  "Agri- 
cultural Education  in  our  Colleges."  "In- 
sect Pests  and  Their  Dissemination"  will 
be  discussed  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Kellogg  of 
Stanford,  and  a  discussion  led  by  Dudley 
Moulton  of  San  Francisco.  George  C. 
Roeding  of  Fresno  will  give  a  paper  on 
"Nursery  Inspection."  E.  O.  Essig  of 
Santa  Paula  will  discuss  "Horticultural 
Legislation."  On  Wednesday  "Transpor- 
tation and  Marketing  of  Fruit"  will  be 
discussed  by  F.  B.  McKevitt,  J.  P.  Dargitz, 
J.  L.  Nagle  and  R.  D.  Stevens,  all  of  Sac- 
ramento. On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  "Grape  Industry"  will  be  handled 
by  M.  E.  Angier  of  Lodi,  Frank  Swett  of 
Martinez,  George  C.  Robinson  of  Fresno, 
E.  F.  Kisel  of  Sacramento  and  George  A. 
Hussman  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Thurs- 
day the  morning  session  will  be  devoted 
to  reports  on  the  progress  of  standardiza- 
tion and  the  afternoon  session  of  that 
day  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  same  Fub- 
ject.  On  Thursday  evening  the  time  will 
be  occupied  by  W.  A.  Beard  of  Sacra- 
mento with  a  discussion  on  the  "Country 
Life  Commission,"  and  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Ruepert  Blue  on  "Squirrel  Eradication." 
Friday,  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  will  discuss  "Farm  Sani- 
tation." George  P.  Rixford  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  have  a  paper  on  "Fig  Culture," 
and  O.  H.  Miller  of  Sacramento  will  dis- 
cuss "Colonizing  of  Northern  California." 
J.  M.  Eddy  of  Stockton  will  discuss 
"County  and  District  Fairs."  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  Prof.  C.  W. 
Woodworth  of  Berkeley  will  give  a  re- 
port of  Committee  on  Insecticide  Law, 
and  O.  E.  Bremner  of  Sacramento  will 
give  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  De- 
ciduous Fruit  League.  In  the  evening 
Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman  of  Berkeley  will  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Soil  Bacteria." 


Tulare  Citrus  Fair. 

The  citrus  fair  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Visalia  from  December  5  to  10  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  largest  and  grandest 
citrus  fair  ever  held  in  this  State.  Ex- 
hibits from  all  the  citrus  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  set  up  and  many  inter- 
esting displays  made.  Tulare  county, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  dairy  sections  in 
the  State,  will  also  exhibit  the  various 
features  of  this  valuable  industry. 

Tulare  county  is  rapidly  forging  ahead 
in  the  citrus  industry.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  7000  acres  of  citrus  trees  that 
are  bearing  and  some  20,000  acres  of 
young  trees.  Last  season  over  10,000,000 
boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped  out.  Every 
one  who  can  possibly  attend  this  fair 
should  do  so. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

Unsolicited  (eMtimoiiiiil  just  received  from  large  ranch  in  Kern  county: 
"Tlie  Eucalyptus  trees  arrived  In  excellent  condition,  and  were  the  thriftiest, 
stockiest,  and  altogether  the  finest  trees  ever  received  on  this  ranch.". 

We  have  large  stock  IS  months  old  trees  for  early  ulanting,  and  also  O 
mouths  old  for  later  planting.  To  see  the  stock  will  convince  anyone  of  its 
quality  and  hardiness;  prices  right. 

Unsolicited  testimonial  just  received  from  well  known,  experienced  horti- 
culturist: "The  fruit  trees  you  sent  last  year  did  well  and  are  the  admiration 
of  the  neighborhood."     (Names  given  if  desired.) 

SUGAR  PRUNE 

Extra  flue  stock,  on  Almond  and  Myroholnn. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 


Onions 


from  Morse's  Seed 

Success  in  onion  planting  depends  on  your  having  good 
Seed.  Morse  Onion  Seed  can  always  be  depended  on;  we 
are  proud  of  them;  they  are  grown,  gathered  and  selected 
under  our  personal  supervision.  We  know  they're  right 
and  will  produce  the  crops,  because  we  grow  and  sell 
more  onion  seed  than  any  other  concern  in  the  world. 

We  recommend  the  following  varieties  for  fall  plant- 
ing. They  can  be  transplanted  in  February  and  will  be 
ready  for  market  in  early  May. 

Australian  Brown;  early  and  very  hardy;  the  best 

long  keeping  onion  per  pound,  $1.00 

California  Early  Red;  a  mild  flavored  onion,  very 

popular  as  green  onion  per  pound,  $1.00 

Prize  Taker;  a  large  globe  shaped  onion;  a  very  heavy 

cropper   per  pound,  $1.50 

Yellow  Globe;  the  popular  yellow  globe  onion;  heavy 
cropper  and  good,  firm,  hard  fleshed,  per  pound,  $1.25 

Our  complete  catalog  sent  on  request.  Address 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

123  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  40,  the  strongest  solution  in 
this  world  or  any  other,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  on  the  California 
market.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  sediment ;  is  not  made  from  crude 
sulphur  and  cheap  lime,  but  from  the  best  manufactured  sulphur 
and  the  best  lime  that  can  be  had  in  the  country. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  0AKDALE,  CAL. 


GREENBACK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Beet  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  *  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Warranted  to  Give  SatlafacClon. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  fEive  satisfaction.  I'rice  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  c\. 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rW~Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Missouri  Jacks 

The  best  Imported  Missouri 
Mammoth  Jacks  in  Cali- 
fornia. Write  for  terms  and 
description. 

Monterey  Mule  Co, 

Soledad,  Cal. 


II.H.H 

.rse  Mcdicit 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAF£- GUARD  A  GAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
r^Mtf77)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


FREE 

Book  on 
Hi  IME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWIXK 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 
Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
Bold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.   H.   SCOFIELD.  Manager 


FATTENING  CATTLE  IN  ARGEN- 
TINA. 


The  Introduction  of  alfalfa  into  Argen- 
tina has  revolutionized  the  beet-producing 
industry  of  that  country.  By  means  of 
this  fodder  it  is  possible  to  send  a  steer 
to  market  a  year  earlier  than  when  the 
animal  is  fed  on  native  grasses,  and  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  is  increased 
from  3  to  6  times.  All  the  animals  are 
finished  on  altalfa,  and  for  that  reason 
do  not  bring  as  high  prices  as  the  Amer- 
ican-fed beef  in  the  European  markets, 
which  is  fed  on  corn.  But  a  movement 
is  now  on  foot  in  Argentina  to  finish 
stock  on  corn,  as  they  find  that  they  can- 
not compete  for  the  best  trade  with  al- 
falfa finished  stock.  The  corn-fed  beef 
is  more  solid  and  will  cut  up  to  much 
better  advantage.  It  is  also  firmer  and 
has  less  water  In  if  than  animals  fat- 
tened on  green  alfalfa. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  portions  of 
Argentina  to  raise  only  "feeders."  When 
two  years  old,  the  stock  are  sent  to  the 
alfalfa  district,  where  they  are  finished 
after  8  to  12  months  feeding.  A  peculiar- 
ity of  this  section  is  that  the  animals 
have  to  be  housed  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  from  feeding. 

Alfalfa  has  tripled  the  value  of  the 
land  in  Argentina  and  has  increased  the 
carrying  capacity  many  times.  In  west- 
ern Buenos  Aires  3000  cattle  are  now 
being  fattened  on  every  league  (6672 
acres)  of  alfalfa.  Hitherto  a  section  of 
this  land  only  carried  about  800  animals. 
Land  which  formerly  carried  from  2500 
to  3000  sheep  per  league,  or  500  cattle, 
now  carries  7000  sheep  or  1200  cattle. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  alfalfa 
it  took  8 '/it  acres  to  carry  one  animal. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  alfalfa  pas- 
ture in  Argentina  is  estimated  at  from 
2V.  to  4  animals  per  square  (4.17  acres) 
the  year  around,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
from  three  fifths  to  one  animal  per  acre. 
An  animal  there  always  means  a  beef 
animal,  and  it  is  estimated  that  any  pas- 
ture will  usually  carry  four  times  as 
many  sheep  as  it  will  cattle.  This  esti- 
mate is  for  breeding  cattle.  For  fatten- 
ing it  must  be  reduced  somewhat,  but 
not  much.  Except  in  the  winter,  alfalfa 
pasture  will  fatten  three  to  five  rough 
animals  per  square  in  5  to  S  months. 
There  is  a  large  business  in  raising  feed- 
ers on  poorer  lands  north  or  south,  on 
native  grasses,  and  driving  them  in  great 
troops  to  the  alfalfa  fields  to  be  fattened. 
As  the  animals  approach  within  a  few 
months  of  the  age  at  which  they  should 
start  for  market,  they  are  shifted  about 
from  one  pasture  to  another  and  are 
given  the  best  on  the  place.  At  other 
times  they  are  not  moved  much,  but  are 
left  in  one  large  pasture  sufficient  for 
their  needs  for  a  year. 

Overstocking. — In  the  summer  much 
alfalfa  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  because 
it  is  not  always  practicable  to  put  more 
cattle  on  to  fatten  in  the  summer  than 
can  be  carried  through  the  winter.  Some 
cutting  of  pastured  alfalfa  is  often  done. 
After  the  first  spring  growth  has  been 
eaten  down,  the  cattle  are  taken  out  for 
a  few  weeks  and  hay  is  put  up,  with  a 
temporary  fence  built  around  the  stacks. 
If  the  pasture  gets  poor  in  the  winter, 
the  fence  is  taken  clown  and  the  cattle 
are  allowed  to  eat  the  hay  in  the  stack. 
If  not  used  during  the  winter,  it  may 
be  sold  in  the  spring.  But  this  plan  is 
not  followed  by  all  ranchmen.  The 
ranchman  is  not  always  prepared  to  do 
much  haying.  He  leaves  that  to  the  small 
farmer. 

Overstocking  is  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Argentine  ranchman,  though  he  is 
learning   better   through   expensive  les- 


La  Fayette  Stock  Farm 

La  Fayette,  Indiana 
J.  Couch  &  Son,  Proprietors 

New  Importation  of 

Percherons,  Belgians, 
Shires,  German  Coachers, 
Hackneys,  Stallions  and  Mares. 

I  f  y ou  want  the  best  we  have  them  for  you. 

ifyou  want  the  best  guarantee  we  have  It  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  terms  and  most  reasonable 
prices  we  have  them  for  you. 

l'aelflc  Coast  Stables  at  the  California  state  Fair 
<  l rounds. 

Office:    Room  322  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
!.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  °™  ,tie  m*rRcl 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE  — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 
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sons.  When  cattle  were  cheap  and 
slaughtered  for  their  hides,  it  did  not 
matter  so  much  if  a  man  lost  a  few 
thousand  occasionally.  He  stocked  the 
camp  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  at  its 
best,  and  when  a  bad  season  came  he 
lost  half  his  stock  or  more.  It  often 
cost  more  to  feed  them  than  they  were 
worth.  Now,  with  valuable  graded  cat- 
tle they  cannot  afford  this.  They  have 
found  by  experience  that  alfalfa  will  be 
better  in  the  winter  and  will  live  longer 
if  it  is  not  eaten  down  closely  in  the 
summer  but  permitted  to  grow  to  its  full 
height. 

Comhi  nation  Fkkiunc;  PB08FE4  ts. — Ad- 
vanced stockmen  are  very  generally 
agreed  now  that  it  will  pay  them  to  finish 
their  export  animals  on  dry  alfalfa  and 
corn  and  give  them  dry  alfalfa  In  the 
wintertime  if  the  pastures  run  low.  The 
great  majority  agree,  except  as  to  how 
long  they  should  feed  the  animals  before 
shipping.  Opinions  on  this  point  vary 
from  2  to  6  months.  They  all  know  that 
cattle  fed  only  on  grass  or  alfalfa  lose 
on  a  railway  journey,  and  lose  still  more 
from  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  point 
of  export  if  they  are  to  be  exported  alive. 
They  are  more  or  less  wild,  and  they 
do  not  know  how  to  eat  the  hay  and 
corn  which  is  given  them  in  the  export 
yard  and  on  board  ship.  Consequently, 
heavy  losses  are  suffered  by  the  export- 
ers, who  become  very  cautious  and  cut 
down  on  the  price  of  steers  not  trained 
to  eat  corn.  This  feeding  has  been  done 
on  a  small  scale  already  with  very  profita- 
ble results,  but  the  high  price  of  corn 
has  discouraged  it.  Corn  has  been  worth 
from  30  to  35  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
farm  the  past  two  years,  and  has  some- 
times been  worth  even  more.  Some  of 
tne  more  progressive  ranchmen  are  plan- 
ning to  raise  their  own  corn  for  feeding 
and  do  it  in  a  more  intelligent  manner 
and  get  better  results  than  the  average 
small  farmer. 


WANTED. 

Stock  ranch  on  ■hare*,  by  Rood  honoit. 
Mober.  luiril  \w>rkiim  limn:  hoNt  of  rcfrr- 
rncn.  Apply  to  (J.  H.  I'AHI.ET,  Bradley-) 
Cal. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
J  AS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 

> 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  beat 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno.  Cal.  Breeder 
Holsteln-Frieslan  Cattle.    Young  heifer* 

and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  cla»s 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Drlv^, 
Antelope.  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Loekeford.  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodl.  San  Joaquin  CI.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion     Herd    of    Berkshlres;  also 

Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Mlddletown.  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tarn  worths. 


December  3,  1910. 
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A   GREAT   DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat  at  the  lowest  cost. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE 
The  Price 
$125  Per  Acre. 


Has  started  a  big  dairy  movement  in  GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES. 
Dairymen  from  all  over  the  United  States  are  interesting  themselves  in  these  lands 
where  alfalfa  produces  7  to  J  2  tons  per  acre  and  silage  corn  from  25  to  30  tons. 
In  fact,  all  crops  grown  in  California,  make  big  yields  in  the  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY.  Oranges,  walnuts,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 


IIMEQIALED 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  Terms 

815  per  acre  cash.  The  balance 
in  10  Annual  Installments. 


Write  at  once  tor  new  DAIRY  LITERATURE 

SACRAMENTO     VALLEY     IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

H.   L.    HOLLISTER  &  CO.,   Sales  Agents.   WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 


815  Fourth  Ave.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


205  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


506  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


412  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FORAGE  POISONING. 


The  following  article  was  obtained  in 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Charles  Keane, 
State  Veterinarian: 

Forage  poisoning  causes  large  losses 
among  the  horses  and  mules  in  Califor- 
nia every  year.  It  is  often  called  epizot- 
tic  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  and  it  is 
still  so  called  by  many  of  the  old  veter- 
inarian writers.  This  affection  has  been 
considered  infectious  in  character  and 
analogous  to  the  spinal  meningitis  which 
kills  so  many  human  beings,  but  it  ab- 
solutely has  no  relationship  to  the  human 
disease  and,  furthermore,  it  is  not  infec- 
tious. It  is  due  entirely  to  eating  spoilt, 
mouldy  food  and  is  prevalent  during  the 
seasons  when  we  have  showers  followed 
by  hot,  sultry  weather  which  is  conducive 
to  mould  in  food.  The  poisonous  varie- 
ties of  these  moulds  act  directly  on  the 
cerebro-nervous  system  and  cause  those 
symptoms  closely  resembling  spinal  men- 
ingitis in  men.  This  affection  is  con- 
sidered infectious  by  many,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  causes  great  losses  of  horses 
and  mules  on  neighboring  ranches.  In 
fact,  they  die  so  close  together  it  assumes 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  infectious 
disease.  Cut  feed  infected  with  poison- 
ous mould  and  even  fodder  on  the  ranges 
have  caused  this  affection.  The  symp- 
toms are  indicated  by  the  involvement  of 
the  cerebrospinal  nervous  system  and 
are  ushered  in  by  nervous  paresis  some- 
times of  the  front  and  hind  extremities, 
and  frequently  both;  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  deglution  or  swallowing  mus- 
cles. This  last  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent symtoms,  as  Hhe  animals  affected 
are  unable  to  swallow  and  bolt  their 
food.  The  external  temperature  of  the 
animals  will  be  found  to  be  below  nor- 
mal, that  is,  below  100°  F.,  is  tested  with 
a  thermometer.  Some  animals  die  very 
quickly,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  while  others  linger  on  for  several 
weeks  and  eventually  die  of  paralysis. 
Curative  treatment  is  not  successful,  as 
the  animal  affected  usually  dies.  In  this 
affection  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
ten  pounds  of  cure.  If  the  animals  are 
properly  fed  it  can  easily  be  prevented, 
and  a  preventive  treatment  is  suggested 
by  the  cause. 

If  this  affection  should  start  on  a  range 
all  horses  and  mules  should  be  taken  off 
and  fed  in  corrals  with  bright,  clean 
fodder. 

If  the  animals  affected  are  stable-fed, 
the  food  should  be  changed  immediately. 
Only  the  brightest  and  cleanest  hay 
should  be  given.  The  cleanest-looking 
hay  can  be  affected  with  mould,  and  un- 
less it  is  closely  inspected  it  cannot  be 
discerned.  Immediately  when  this  affec- 
tion starts  in  a  stable,  the  mangers 
should  be  given  a  most  thorough  clean- 
ing, that  is,  all  the  corners  and  recesses 
should  be  washed  out  and  dried,  as  the 


mould  likes  dark,  damp  coiners  to  live 
in. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  disease 
on  the  ranges  is  when  grass  is  not  eaten 
off  and  dries.  After  a  few  hot,  sultry 
rains  the  new  grass  starts  in  growing 
and  comes  up  3  or  4  inches.  On  account 
of  the  tall  dry  grass  which  protects  the 
new  grass,  the  warm  weather  coupled 
with  the  dampness  of  the  roots  causes 
it  to  mould,  and  when  the  animals  on 
the  range  eat  it  they  are  soon  affected. 
Every  year  hundreds  of  cattle  die  on  the 
ranges  from  this  one  cause  and  it  is  often 
attributed   entirely   to   other  diseases. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  feed  horses  that 
are  not  working  from  straw  stacks  or  hay 
that  has  been  in  the  rain  for  a  couple 
of  seasons.  When  a  horse  is  in  this 
condition,  its  system  needs  building  up, 
and  it  should  receive  just  as  clean  fod- 
der as  those  animals  which  are  working. 
A  recent  case  of  this  was  noted  in  Con- 
tra Costa  county  where  a  farmer  was 
feeding  his  working  horses  in  the  stable 
and  gave  them  clean  hay,  while  the  horses 
that  were  turned  out  on  pasture  were 
allowed  to  feed  on  straw  pile.  He  lost 
eight  of  these  straw-fed  animals  before 
he  realized  what  was  the  cause.  The 
rest  were  saved  by  changing  to  better 
feed.  None  of  the  horses  which  were 
fed  in  the  stable  were  sick  in  any  way. 


CAILFORNIA  CREAMERY  OP- 
ERATOR'S ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


The  California  Creamery  Operator's 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  on  December  8,  9,  and 
10.  This  will  be  by  all  odds  the  best 
meeting  ever  held  by  this  organization, 
and  many  educative  and  entertaining  ad- 
dresses will  be  given.  W.  H.  Roussel, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change, will  give  an  instructive  talk  on 
marketing  butter.  Among  other  promi- 
nent speakers  will  be  H.  B.  Rawl,  chief 
of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  ad- 
dresses will  be  subject  to  questions  from 
the  members  of  this  association;  in  fact, 
a  general  discussion  will  follow  each  ad- 
dress. The  Los  Angeles  members  of 
this  body  will  entertain  the  association 
while  there,  and  everyone  is  looking  for 
an  enjoyable  time.  The  Southern  Pacific 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad  companies  have 
granted  one  and  one-third  rates.  A  full 
fare  will  be  charged  going,  but  when  a 
receipt  for  this  fare  has  been  counter- 
signed by  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, a  one-third  rate  will  be  charged  on 
the  return  trip.  Going  tickets  will  be 
good  until  December  10.  The  following 
is  the  program  of  the  meeting: 

Thursday,  December  8,  2  p.  m. — Ad- 
dress of  Welcome,  Mayor  George  Alex- 
ander, Los  Angeles.  Response,  William 
H.  Saylor.  President's  Address,  C.  C. 
Ridgway,  Porterville.    "The  Golden  Rule 


I  in  PER  ROLL  OF 
1=  108  SQUARE  FT. 

Including  Lapping  for  Joints 
REMARKABLE  QUALITY 


SEND  TaDAl^O 
FREE  SAMPLE  OF 
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CENTURY  GUARANTEED  READY 

ROOFING  's  better  than  any  other  kind 
*"  usually  retailed  at  $3  to  $3.50. 
It  will  wear  longer  and  is  cheaper  than 
shingles.  It  is  perfectly  airtight  and  prac- 
tically fireproof.  Can  be  applied  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  ability.  It  is  full  36  inches  wide 
and  fully  guaranteed. 


ROOFING 
N EARTH 


PENTU 


*£$IF0R 


GRADE 

"ESlSTlN<? 

VvJteR 

proof 


CENTURY  READY 
FELT  ROOFING 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  is  made  from  selected  long  fiber 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  weterproof  composition, 
making  a  solid,  flexible  fabric,  absolutely  waterproof.  It  will 
outwear  tin.  tar,  gravel,  or  any  other  roofing,  and  costs  less  to 
buy  and  put  on. 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  can  be  put  on  over  shingles,  and 


No. 

Thick- 
ness 

36-Inch  Wide 
Covering 

Square 
Feet  in  Roll 

Price. 
Per  Roll 

9B  1  OO 
9B  1  02 
9B  1  04 
9B  1  06 
9BI08 

K-ply 

1-  ply 

2-  ply 

3-  ply 

4-  ply 

100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 
100  square  feet 

108 
108 
108 
108 
108 

$  1  . 1  o 
1  .35 
1  .65 
2.25 
2.75 

Above  prices  include  headed  galvanized  nails,  cement,  etc. 
FREE  °UR  BIG  B00K  contains  a  fuU  line  of  roofin»'  roof  coating. 
■  building  paper,  plaster-board,  corrugated  sheet  iron,  etc., 

and  everything  known  as  merchandise,  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
This  book  will  save  you  many  dollars.    SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

HARLOW-BRICCA  CO.,  INC. 

The  Largest  and  Only  Exclusive  Mail  Order  House  in  the  West. 
24-26-28-30  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(Please  mention  this  publication  when  you  write) 


AXLE  GREASE 

The  Grease  that 
Stays  On — 
Never  rubs  off  or  gums 


Mica  Axle  Grease  forms 
an  almost  permanent 
coating  of  mica  on  the 
spindle  and  axle  box.  It 
is  the  ideal  wagon  lubri- 
cant. Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  or  write  to 
the  nearestagencyofthe 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(locorportted) 


TANKS 


All  sizes  of  new  tanks  for  all  purposes  must  be  sold 
to  make  room  for  new  stock.  My  tanks  are  made  so 
that  a  farmer  can  erect  them.  A  monkey-wrench  is  the  main  tool  needed.  Hoops 
round  or  flat.  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Am  not 
connected  with  any  trust  of  any  kind.  Fruit  Boxes  of  all  kinds  in  stock.  Dry- 
ing Trays,  Grape  Picking  Boxes.  I  want  more  business.  I  can  save  you  money. 
Eucalyptus  nursery  boxes.  Egg  cases.  All  my  lumber  is  purchased  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.        R  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal.   Telephone  Main  2957. 
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NEGLECTED 

Remember  that  the  natural  oil 
which  leather  contains  is  con- 
stantly drying  out,  and  as  it  dries 
out  the  moisture  creeps  in. 

Moisture  dries  and  cracks  it. 
Keep  the  moisture  out  by  renewing 
the  natural  oil  in  the  leather  with 
Eureka  Harness  Oil. 
When  you  keep  on  renewing  the  nat- 
ural oil  in  leather  with  Eureka  Harness 
Oil,  the  leather  keeps  soft  and  resists  all 
kinds  of  moisture. 

Practically  keeps 
leather  new 
Leather  treated  with 
Eureka  keeps  Its  at- 
tractive appearance. 
Keeps  Its  strength. 
Keeps  Its  softness. 

Eureka  is  little  trouble  to  use.  It  doesn't 
soil  the  hands  or  the  horse.  It  doesn't  become 
rancid.  It  is  the  best  oil  for  black  leather.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  selected  with  such  care  that  it  is 
now  considered  the  only  oil  for  black  leather 
harness. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  equally  valuable  on  black 
leather  carnage  or  automobile  tops ;  in  fact,  for  black 
"eather  of  any  kind. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

'  Incorporated  1 


EuReKa 


Harness  Qiit 


PROTEIN  MAKES  BUTTER-FAT 
AND  IS  EASY  TO  GET 

<  o<-oiiiiiit  oil  cake  meal  contains  328  |»rr  tun. 
\\  lii'iil  lirnn  COBtalu  --'I  IIin.  |m  i  ton. 

<  oi-oiimit  enkt*  or  men  I  «>om(m  s::i.nn  per  Inn. 
\V  licit  t    lit  iin   COStfl  "»0   |n-r  foil. 

The  qtuinlllv  ot  protein  in  one  ton  ol'  limn  eoatfl  iipprtixlnintely  Me  per  Hi. 
The  quantity   of  protein  in  one  ton  of  eoennnut  etike  or  meiil  comIm  npproxi- 

ntairlv  s«\  per  Hi. 

I'rotein  iletennliieM  tlie  viilm*.     Order  from 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOVVNSEND  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       i44-154  Berry  St 


\\  IN  1H  I  IKS  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


in  the  Creamery  Business,"  A.  C.  Smith- 
ers,  Los  Angeles.  Reading  of  the  prize 
essay  by  the  winning  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School,  Davis,  Cal.  Prelim- 
inary business  meeting.  Appointment  of 
committees.  Butter-score  announcements. 
C.  L.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  Dairy  Expert  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Hopper  of 
Davis  will  score  the  butter  on  the  day 
previous. 

Friday,  December  9,  9:30  a.  m. — Ad- 
dress, Hon.  P.  J.  Shields,  Sacramento. 
'Training  for  Efficiency,"  Prof .  H.  A. 
Hopper,  University  Farm  School,  Davis, 
Cal.  "The  Market  End  of  the  Creamery 
Business,"  \V.  H.  Roussel,  president 
Dairy  Exchange,  San  Francisco.  "The 
Abuses  of  Competition  in  the  Creamery 
Business  and  the  Remedy,"  C.  L.  Mitchell, 
Dairy  Expert  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
San  Francisco.  Address,  J.  R.  Murphy, 
manager  Danish  Creamery,  Fresno.  Ad 
dress,  F.  W.  Anderson,  secretary  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 

Friday,  December  9,  2  p.  m. — "Proposed 
Federal  Oleo  Legislation,"  Hon.  J.  C. 
Needham,  Modesto,  Cal.  "Dairy  Inspec- 
tion from  the  Layman's  Standpoint," 
Prof.  Leroy  Anderson,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Berkeley.  Address,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Rawl,  chief  of  Dairy  Division  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ad- 
dress, Dr.  L.  M.  Power,  Health  Officer. 
Business  meeting.    Election  of  officers. 


BLACK-LEG. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  which  I 
thing  has  "black-leg."  She  got  weak  in 
the  legs,  laid  down,  and  could  not  get 
up.  Got  well  but  died  within  a  week 
after  she  got  the  ailment.  While  remov- 
ing the  hide  from  the  foreleg,  I  noticed 
the  flesh  is  brown  or  black.  This  is 
very  peculiar,  because  it  comes  so  quickly 
and  the  animal  dies  suddenly  if  feed  is 
not  brought  to  it.  Write  answer  in  next 
issue  before  I  have  another  case. 

Fresno.  Subscriber. 

You  have  not  given  enough  of  the  symp- 
toms, so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  diag 
nose  your  case.  Black-leg  usually  attacks 
fat  calves  ranging  from  six  months  to 
a  year  old.  They  die  very  quickly  and 
do  not  linger  long.  Some  of  the  symp- 
toms are  local  swelling  on  the  animal 
above  the  knees.  The  swollen  part 
crackles  under  pressure.  The  Cutler 
Laboratory  at  Berkeley  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent vaeclne  which  is  a  preventive  of 
this  disease.  This  is  very  easily  applied 
and  will  save  your  stock  from  ravages  of 
black-leg. 


BLOODY  URINE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  that  you  an- 
swer veterinary  questions  in  your  paper. 
I  am  a  Missourian  and  am  now  in  the 
dairy  business  at  Fresno,  Cal.  Down  in 
Missouri  they  have  lots  of  .so-called 
"bloody  moss"  in  cattle.  They  pass  blood 
and  seem  to  be  perfectly  well,  but  die  in 
24  or  48  hours  of  weakness.  Let  me 
know  in  your  next  issue  a  cure  for  same 
or  the  cause  before  I  experience  same 
here.  J.  F.  W. 

Fresno. 

You  have  not  described  the  symptoms 
fully  enough.  The  passing  of  bloody 
urine  is  the  symptom  of  several  diseases, 
especially  in  Texas  Fever  and  anthrax. 
In  both  cases  the  animals  die  quickly  and 
are  not  subject  to  treatment.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  black-leg  or  anthrax,  it  Is  pre- 
vented by  use  of  vaccines.  See  answer 
to  previous  question. 

SHOEING  A  COLT. 

The  first  shoeing  of  a  colt  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Horseshoer's  Journal.  Many  a  good  horse 
has  his  speed  impaired  by  wrong  judg- 
ment being  used  in  doing  the  first  job 


of  shoeing.  -We  have  heard  much  on 
shoeing  being  an  evil  necessity,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  evils  comes  when  the  shoe- 
ing of  the  colt  has  not  been  followed 
along  sane  lines. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  trainer, 
trouble  rarely  starts  with  the  first  shoe- 
ing, because  experience  tells  the  handler 
exactly  the  kind  of  a  shoe  that  should 
be  used  on  the  colt  for  the  first  time. 

Two  years  of  age  is  not  too  young  for 
the  first  shoes  to  be  put  on,  but  at  this 
age,  when  the  breaking-in  process  has 
been  started,  the  bones  or  muscles  of  the 
colt  have  not  yet  received  their  full  por- 
tion of  growth  or  strength,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  breakage  to  the  hoof,  it  is  ad- 
visable, when  colts  are  being  worked  at 
that  age,  to  apply  hoof-wear. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Kizer  Bros.,  of  El  Centro,  recently  re- 
ceived three  carloads  of  dairy  cows  from 
Tulare  county. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Sullivan,  who  owns  a  large 
section  of  land  near  Yuba  City,  is  hav- 
ing it  drained  and  irrigated,  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  it  up  with  dairy  (arm 
ers. 

Alex  Summy,  of  Meridian,  recently 
rented  his  farm  to  Carl  Rist  and  William 
Koch.  A  separator  building  will  be  put 
up  and  50  acres  of  alfalfa  will  be  seeded. 

Paul  Hagner,  a  recent  graduate  from 
the  dairy  department  of  the  State  Farm, 
has  a  position  as  buttermaker  for  the 
Kerman  Creamery  Co.  at  Fresno. 

John  G.  Silva,  of  Hanford,  recently 
rented  160  acres  of  C.  M.  Coe  and  will 
conduct  a  dairy  on  this  place. 

C.  S.  Hixson,  of  Idaho,  recently  bought 
a  portion  of  the  Carreigan  ranch  near 
Encinal.  Mr.  Hixson  intends  to  plant  the 
land  to  alfalfa  and  will  engage  in  stock 
raising. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Peter  Peterson,  of  Oakland,  recently 
bouglit  400  acres  in  Mendocino  county 
which  he  will  stock  with  cattle. 

Thirty-seven  carloads  of  cattle  were-  re- 
cently brought  from  Silver  City,  N.  M., 
to  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Fourteen  cars 
were  sent  to  Fresno  "and  23  carloads  or 
1200  head  were  shipped  to  Snelling,  Mer- 
ced county.  These  were  consigned  to 
Dale  &  Cook,  Treft  &  Tinnen,  William 
Youd,  and  Bluett,  Wassum  &  Co. 

The  recent  report  of  State  Veterinarian 
Keene  shows  that  there  are  420,000 
horses,  valued  at  $4,400,000,  in  Califor- 
nia. There  are  also  83,000  mules.  The 
sheep  numbered  2,372,000,  milk  cows 
452,000,  and  hogs  540,000. 

On  account  of  the  abundance  of  cotton- 
seed in  the  Imperial  valley,  many  of 
the  bog  laisers  are  using  it  in  fattening 
porkers.  Care  is  exercised  in  feeding 
this  seed,  for  if  it  is  fed  in  very  large 
quantities  the  animals  die.  They  usually 
commence  with  about  one-half  pound  of 
cotton-seed  meal  mixed  with  5  lbs.  of 
corn  chop.  This  is  increased  until  7  lbs. 
of  chopped  corn  and  1  lb.  of  cotton-seed 
meal  is  fed  daily. 

John  R.  Hebron  and  J.  F.  Dunne,  who 
owned  large  ranches  near  Gilroy,  recently 
received  over  1000  head  of  Arizona  cattle 
which  they  will  fatten  this  winter. 

Over  50  carloads  of  beef  cattle  have 
been  shipped  out  of  Chico  this  season. 
Usually  most  of  these  consignments  have 
been  going  to  Seattle,  but  the  bay  cities 
received  them  this  time. 

The  stockmen  of  Butte  and  Plumas 
counties  are  becoming  anxious  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  rain.  The  long  drouth 
has  resulted  in  absence  of  green  feed. 

F.  Piazzona,  a  stockman  near  Salinas, 
fattened  221  head  of  cattle  on  beet  pulp 
and  sold  them  at  an  average  of  $50  apiece. 

At  the  coming  midwinter  sheep  and 
goat  show  to  be  held  at  Portland.  Ore., 


Angora  goat  men  will  receive  over  $200 
in  regular  prizes  and  about  double  that 
amount  in  specials. 

According  to  the  press  despatches. 
Great  Briiain  is  going  to  make  a  real 
breed  of  the  hunter  in  order  that  its 
cavalry  and  mounted  territorial  forces 
may  have  good  horses  on  which  to  ride. 
After  much  agitation  a  grant  of  $250,000 
has  been  wrung  from  the  government  to 
be  spent  in  aid  of  the  horse  breeders. 

The  blow-fly  pest  has  reached  alarm- 
ing dimensions  in  the  sheep  districts  of 
Australia.  It  was  never  so  bad  before 
The  loss  of  insectivorous  birds  caused 
by  their  eating  the  poison  baits  laid  for 
the  rabbits,  and  the  number  of  dead  rab- 
bits in  all  directions,  are  contributing 
factors.  Besides  that,  the  sheep  raised 
carry  heavy  rump  folds,  and  thus  the  flies 
get  better  breeding  grounds.  During  the 
last  six  years  a  great  many  mixtures  as 
dips  have  been  used,  but  these  remedies 


0 HERCULES  « 
Weir-  They  Last  Longer  ~m 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W   DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

soon  lose  their  effect.  Crutching  is 
largely  resorted  to,  but  the  wool  quickly 
grows  again. 

From  the  second  installment  of  agri- 
cultural returns  of  Great  Britain,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  horses  in  Eng- 
land alone  is  1,183,983,  or  only  3887  leas 
than  in  1909.  Thirty  out  of  the  43  ad- 
ministrative counties  show;  increases. 
Wales,  with  157,737  horses,  showed  a  de- 
crease of  2896.  Scotland,  with  203,567, 
has  lost  only  823.  The  number  of  cattle 
in  England  is  5,126,222,  while  Wales  has 
fallen  from  744,672  to  740,317,  and  Scot- 
land from  1,176,165  to  1,170,759. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


THE  OAKLAND  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

•  The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Alameda  County  Poultry  Association  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  California  Pigeon 
Club  was  held  in  Oakland  last  week. 
Early  in  the  progress  of  the  show  the 
management  began  to  take  on  that  happy 
look  which  comes  with  the  assurance  that 
things  are  working  smoothly  and  that 
there  will  be  no  deficit  in  the  treasury 
at  the  ending.  This  association  has 
brought  off  a  show — and  often  in  the 
face  of  serious  discouragement — every 
season  since  a  handful  of  devoted  fanciers 
in  Alameda  got  together  and  organized 
the  society  as  a  sort  of  neighborhood 
affair  for  the  mutual  pleasure  and  im- 
provement of  its  members.  At  that  time 
we  had  quite  a  large  thing  in  the  way 
of  a  State  Poultry  Association,  which 
the  earthquake  shook  out  of  existence. 
But  the  little  Alameda  association  brave- 
ly held  its  exhibition  that  year  under 
dark  skies,  both  literally  and  figuratively, 
for  we  had  "some  weather"  the  week  it 
was  held  and  of  the  kind  that  is  not 
down  in  the  California  weather  schedule, 
while  the  poultry  prospects  had  sunk  so 
low  that  many  believed  they  would  never 
rise  again.  But  they  hit  the  bottom  at 
that  point  and  have  been  on  the  rise 
ever  since,  and  with  them  the  fair  for 
tune  of  this  association. 

This  season,  however,  has  been  a  rec- 
ord breaker  for  the  show  in  the  way  of 
attendance  and  business  transacted,  and 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  in- 
creasing attraction  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try as  well  as  of  its  growing  importance 
as  a  business.  From  the  large  and  reg- 
ular exhibitors  we  learn  that  while  the 
Oakland  show  of  last  year  was  considered 
good  in  a  business  way,  this  one  has 
distanced  it  out  of  sight.  At  this  show 
a  goodly  number  of  high-priced  birds 
changed  hands,  one  breeding  pen  bring- 
ing the  neat  little  sum  of  $200. 

The  number  of  birds  in  the  show,  by 
actual  count,  was  1086  poultry  and  565 
pigeons,  making  a  total  of  1651  birds. 
Dividing  the  number  of  poultry  accord- 
ing to  class,  the  American  class  stood 
far  out  in  the  headline  with  337  birds 
which  included  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  Wyandottes;  the  Eng- 
lish class  came  next,  with  147  birds,  con- 
sisting of  four  varieties  of  Orpingtons; 
and  the  Mediterranean  class  came  third 
with  129  birds.  According  to  variety  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  stood  first,  the  Wyan- 
dotte second,  Plymouth  Rock  third,  and 
the  Black  Minorca  and  Buff  Orpington 
were  a  tie  with  70  birds  of  each.  The 
Games  were  a  strong  class  with  45  birds, 
and  the  Bantams  were  a  great  attraction 
with  86  birds  of  the  different  varieties. 
Bantam  row,  together  with  the  pheasant 
and  quail  exhibits,  was  a  drawing  card 
for  the  little  folks  and  for  many  grown- 
ups, too.  There  was  a  fine  showing  of 
both  Houdans  and  Hamburgs,  also  a  fair 
number  of  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas, 
while  the  row  of  lordly  Black  Langshans 
held  its  own  against  the  opposing  ranks 
of  fluffy  Orpingtons.  In  fact,  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  chickens  were  well  repre- 
sented and  made  up  a  fine  display.  Also, 
the  waterfowl  had  an  inning.  There 
were  49  ducks  and  18  geese,  the  latter 
with  as  much  gabble  as  the  proverbial 
sewing  society.  Turkeys  were  well  rep- 
resented in  Bronze,  Buff  and  White,  25 
birds  in  all,  and  Pearl  Guineas  made  up 
a  round  dozen  in  number.  As  the  com- 
ing gamebird  the  guinea  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  breeding  stock  and  hatching 
eggs  is  worth  catering  to. 


PIGEON  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  indebted  to  Judge  Robert  V. 
Moore,  superintendent  of  the  pigeon  de- 
partment, for  the  following  notes: 

This  was  the  best  display  as  to  quality, 
especially  in  the  fancy  varieties,  ever 
seen  in  California.  There  were  565  birds 
on  display,  and  each  penned  singly — the 
first  show  on  this  Coast  with  no  birds 
doubled  up.  This  feature  is  greatly  to 
be  commended  as  showing  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  each  specimen  exhib- 
ited. The  awards  were  placed  by  Judges 
J.  H.  Crow  and  J.  W.  Sayers  of  Oakland 
and  J.  C.  Doolittle  of  San  Mateo.  Much 
dissatisfaction  was  found  in  the  awards 
of  some  of  the  winners,  and  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  "pot-lids"  often 
won  over  birds  of  high  degree.  This 
fact  has  driven  more  pigeon  fanciers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  fancy  than  all 
other  matters  combined. 

THE  LEADING  AND   IMPORTANT  AWARDS. 

Grand  Prize  of  $100  silver  cup  for  most 
points  won  on  pigeons  was  awarded  to 
C.  R.  King,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  had  on 
exhibition  a  team  of  70  pigeons  of  some 
dozen  varieties.  Mr.  King  also  won  the 
Show  Homer,  Fantail,  and  Pouter  cups, 
besides  the  cash  special  for  best  Scan- 
daroon  and  Trumpeter  in  the  show.  The 
Magpie  cup  was  awarded  to  J.  F.  Goforth 
of  San  Diego.  The  Runt  cup  was  award- 
ed to  T.  L.  Alborell,  of  Oakland,  who 
had  a  grand  exhibit  of  25  giant  Blue  and 
Silver  Runts.  His  blue  Runt  hen  also 
won  the  $15  Tribune  cup  for  best  pigeon 
in  the  show,  with  C.  R.  King's  wonderful 
Show  Homer  i  mining  it  a  close  race.  It 
took  45  minutes  to  decide  this  contest, 
an  award  which  always  meets  with  ill- 
favor  among  fanciers.  The  Maltese 
pigeons  were  again  numerous,  as  they 
will  always  lead  as  utility  pigeons,  with 
Homers  and  Carneaux  a  bad  second.  W. 
L.  Cuher,  of  Oakland,  won  -the  Maltese 
cup  for  best  bird  of  this  variety  in  the 
show,  with  Dr.  G.  E.  Kleeman,  also  of 
Oakland,  winning  another  cup  for  best 
bird  of  opposite  sex  to  the  former  Win- 
ner. W.  J.  Head,  of  Berkeley,  won  the 
Turbit  cup,  while  in  the  Jacobin  display 
of  60  beautiful  birds  the  cup  winner  De- 
longed  to  T.  R.  Quayle,  of  Piedmont,  who 
had  a  large  exhibit  and  who  also  cap- 
tured the  Owl  cup.  The  two  handsome 
cups  given  by  the  California  Pigeon  Club 
for  the  best  display  of  fancy  and  utility 
birds  were  won  by  C.  R.  King  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Covalt  of  Oakland, 
respectively.  The  cup  for  Best  record 
Homing  pigeon  with  a  Pacific  Coast  rec- 
ord was  awarded  to  Julius  Luhdorff  of 
Visalia;  cup  for  best  Tumbler  (33)  to 
George  R.  Whitney  of  Los  Angeles;  cup 
for  best  Carneaux  to  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Davis 
of  Alameda. 

A  notable  feature  was  the,  splendid 
support  in  entries  given  the  show  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  also  the  large 
entries  from  Visalia,  Hanford,  Sacra- 
mento, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  The 
pigeon  show  was  a  great  success  and  sat- 
isfactory in  every  particular  except  the 
awards  in  the  fancy  varieties,  which  we 
trust  will  not  be  so  bad  at  our  next  an- 
nual exhibition. 


The  final  poultry  show  for  the  season 
in  our  section  of  the  State  will  be  held 
in  Petaluma,  December  7  to  10.  This 
is  to  be  a.  sort  of  grand  meet  for  fanciers 
and  is  to  include  a  winter  carnival  and 
Orpington  rally.  Wealthy  Orpington 
fanciers  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  who  have  scoured  the  East  for  top- 
notchers  of  that  breed,  it  is  reported,  will 
descend  upon  Petaluma  with  strings  of 
birds  that  will  make  the  birds  of  our 
local-  Orpington  fanciers  take  to  the 
woods.  A  goodly  number  of  our  fanciers 
have  been  holding  back  their  birds  from 
the  other  shows  to  exhibit  at  Petaluma, 
and  altogether  it  looks  like  there  is  to 


be  a  hot  competition  and  lively  times  at 
Petaluma  next  week. 


SHOW  NOTES. 

Judge  W.  E.  Stanfield  of  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  placed  the  poultry  awards  at 
the  Oakland  show. 

The  Sullivan  Buff  Orpingtons  made 
their  usual  winnings  at  Oakland  show. 
It  is  evident  that  they  are  made  of  sturdy 
stuff  in  order  to  come  through  the  dis- 
sipation of  so  many  shows  and  still  be 
fit  to  compete  for  the  colors  with  all 
newcomers  at  the  Petaluma  show. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  and  the 
Coulson  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies  Co. 
had  each  a  fine  exhibit  of  its  line  at  the 
show. 

The  Calimaine  Hover  exhibited  at  the 
show  is  about  the  best  substitute  for  the 
hen  ,as  a  brooder  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
A  tank  of  galvanized  iron  of  three  gal- 
lons capacity  is  placed  in  a  water-tight 
insulated  box.  This  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  brooder  and  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered according  to  the  age  of  the  chicks. 
The  under  side  of  this  box  is  covered 
with  felt  which  hangs  down  from  the 
edges,  enclosing  the  four  open  sides  with 
a  warm  curtain.  The  tank  is  filled  with 
hot  water  and  the  insulated  box  retains 
the  heat  on  the  principle  of  the  tireless 
cooker,  so  that  the  water  requires  re- 
heating but  twice  in  24  hours  for  small 
chicks  and  at  night  only  for  larger  ones. 
The  heat  is  radiated  down  upon  and 
among  the  chicks,  and  the  chicks  may 
run  in  and  out  at  will,  thus  reproducing 
two  natural  conditions  of  brooding.  The 
material  and  workmanship  are  first  class 
and  the  machine  equals  a  high-grade  in- 
cubator in  durability  and  finish. 

The  business  community  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  a  poultry  show  means 
something  more  than  fine  feathers  for 
women  and  children  to  admire — that  in 
fact  it  means  increased  business  for  the 
community.  The  real  estate  men  at 
Stockton  reported  that  owing  to  the  in- 
terest aroused  by  the  poultry  show  held 
there  in  November  there  were  more  sales 
of  five  and  ten-acre  tracts  of  land  during 
that  month  than  ever  before  known  in 
the  history  of  San  Joaquin  county. 

The  Partridge  Orpington,  a  new  vari- 
ety originated  by  a  California  fancier, 
was  considered  by  many  at  the  show  as 
the  handsomest  variety  of  that  breed  yet 
produced. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detail*. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Kggs 
$1  per  Bitting,  16  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

fjfcfe  W.  L.  SALES, 

PETALUMA,  CAL 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  I860. 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
e?gs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
of  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


OIL, 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 


Calves  grow  better. 
Milk  Increases. 
Hens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It. 
Send   for  circulars 

giving  proof. 


46%  Protein 
10%  Fat 


For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SAVINGS  INVESTED  IN  REALITY 

Put  your  money  in  residential  building 
lots.  Be  sure  they  are  in  improved  sec- 
tions. Buy  close  to  a  big  city.  Purchase 
early;  don't  let  others  make  profits  out  of 
you.  The  greatest  fortunes  were  made  by 
realty  investments.  We  will  offer  1000 
choice  building  lots  on  December  1st,  at 
prices  that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits. 
Terms  of  purchase,  $25.00  cash,  per  lot, 
balance  in  thirty-six  equal  payments.  No 
interest  or  taxes  during  this  period.  If 
you  die  before  completing  your  payments, 
a  deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Size  of  lots,  25'x  120'  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots,  $75.00  and  upward, 
according  to  location.  By  investing  in 
land  you  own  something  for  your  money. 
Investments  in  stocks  or  savings  accounts 
are  under  the  control  of  others.  We  guar- 
antee you  a  profit  of  at  least  25%  for  the 
first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot,  sub- 
scribers get  first  selections.  The  first  500 
subscribers  will  also  receive  a  credit  of 
10%  on  their  purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us 
make  money  for  you  and  protect  your 
savings.  We  want  agents  in  your  locality. 
Write  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
of  your  neighbors.    Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 

Elllcott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

LOOK  & HERE 


MAKE 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


SEEDS  rY 
RIGHT 


Sow  Seeds  Evenly 
Perfectly— Quickly 

Here's  the  faroousThompson  Wheelbarrow  8eeder 
that  has  meant  better  stands  of  alfalfa,  clover,  tim- 
othy, red  top,  orchard  gross,  blue  grass,  etc.,  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Over  200,000  now  In  use— all 
making  big  money  by  Increasing  crops  and  saving 
eeed.  Sows  most  uniformly  and  economically,  cov- 
ers all  ground  evenly — never  wastes  seed.  Bows 
any  amount  to  the  acre,  fast  or  slow— SO  to  50  acres 
a  day.  Hopper  carried  close  to  the  ground — wind 
does  not  affect  the  work  of 

Thompson's  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 

Works  equally  well  on  rough  or  pinooth  ground. 
LastsaMfetlznebat  quickly  pays  fur  itself.  Perfectly 
balanced.  Made  In  every  sty  loand  size  to  meet  every 
condition.  There's  a  Thompson  f<>r  you  no  matter 
what  seed  or  how  inn  ny  acres  or  whatquantlty  to  the 
acre  you  BOW.  Lfgb  I  est,  strongest  and  most  durable. 
Weighs  45  to  50  pounds  complete.  Large  wheel  runs 
easily.  Anybody  can  use  It.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

Send  name -on  postal  now  for  complete  catalog 
showing  many  styles  and  sizes.  Write  quick  If 
Interested  In  increased  prollts.  Address 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  


J 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  junction  ol  the  Ltvermoreand  (row 
Canon  Koads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 
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You  Can  Work  Near  a  Window 

in  winter  when  you  have  a  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Heater.  It  is  a  portable 
radiator  which  can  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  a  room,  or  to  any  room 
in  a  house.    "When  you  have  a 

>ERFECT10] 

Smokeless 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

you  do  not  have  to  work  close  to  the 
stove,  which  is  usually  far  from  the 
window.  You  can  work  where  you 
wish,  and  be  warm.  You  can  work  on 
dull  winter  days  in  the  full  light  near 
the  window,  without  being  chilled  to 
the  bone. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  quickly 
gives  heat,  and  with  one  filling  of  the 
font  burns  steadily  for  nine  hours,  without  smoke  or  smell.  An 
indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font.  The  filler- 
cap,  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  is  attached  by  a  chain.  This 
heater  has  a  cool  handle  and  a  damper  top. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  has  an  automatic-locking 
ilame  spreader,  which  prevents  the  wick  from  being  turned 
high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop  back,  so 
the-wick  can  be  quickly  cleaned.  The  burner  body  or  gallery 
cannot  become  wedged  and  can  be  unscrewed  in  an  instant  for 
rewicking.  The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  finished  in  japan  or 
nickel,  is  strong,  durable,  well-made,  built  for  service,  and  yet 
light  and  ornamental. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


MEXICO 

Christmas 

Holidays 

Excursion 

Personally  conducted  from  San  Francisco 


December 
14th,  1910 


Round 
Trip 


Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  Parlor, 
Observation,  and   Dining  Cars. 

Go  via  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  and  NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO.  Choice  of  routes  on 
return  trip  via  SANTA  FE  or  direct  via  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC.    Side  trip  to  Grand   Canyon,  if  desired, 

$6.50  additional. 

For  details  see  agents 

Southern  Pacific 


Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot 


Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 
Broadway  and  11th  St.,  Oakland 


National  Railways  of  Mexico 

Monadnock  Building 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  o/ic  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 
1|  J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Litle  Boy  Blue. 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 
But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands: 

And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust. 
And  his  musket  molds  in  his  hands. 

Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was 
new 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair, 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little 
Boy  Blue 
Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"Now,  don't  you  go  till  I  come,"  he  said, 
"And  don't  you  make  any  noise." 

So  toddling  off  to  his  trundle  bed 
He  dreampt  of  the  pretty  toys. 

And  as  he  was  dreaming  an  angel  song 
Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue — 

Oh,  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are 
long, 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true. 

Aye,  faithful   to   Little  Boy   Blue  they 
stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place. 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 

The  smile  of  a  little  face. 
And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  these  long 
years  through, 
In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 
Since  he  kissed  and  put  them  there. 

— Eugene  Field. 


Hebbard's  Visits. 


Clarissa  was  ironing.  Incidentally,  she 
was  also  crying,  or  at  least,  that  was 
what  appearances  indicated.  Clarissa 
herself  was  not  sure  about  it,  but  she 
was  bravely  trying  to  attribute  her  tear- 
fulness to  the  smoking  flatiron. 

She  rubbed  the  ponderous  iron  over  the 
wet,  sticky  sleeve  of  the  shirt  waist  on 
the  ironing  board,  then  stopped  short. 

"It  isn't  even  warm!  '  she  murmured 
resentfully,  "and  all  that  smoke!  O.  1 
can't  take  the  top  off  again — I'll  just 
blow  it,"  and  she  lifted  the  fan-shaped 
damper  at  the  back  of  the  stove-like  con- 
trivance and  blew  vigorously. 

A  feeble  crackling  sound  ensued,  and  a 
shower  of  fine  gray  ashes  settled  upon 
the'  shirt  waist. 

"O.  dear!  What  a  stupid  I  am!" 
moaned  Clarissa,  as  she  made  hasty  dabs 
with  a  handkerchief  at  the  spots.  "I 
just  can't  do  it,"  she  sobbed.  "I'll  wear 
this  one!"  She  glanced  at  the  grimy 
centerband  of  the  waist  she  had  on,  and 
then  set  her  lips  determinedly. 

"I've  got  to  do  it,"  she  said  firmly,  and 
she  attacked  the  sleeve  with  such  energy 
that  the  hidden  fire  took  new  life  and 
sent  volumes  of  smoke  up  the  round 
chimney  into  her  face,  and  she  coughed 
miserably. 

Still  she  rubbed  and  pressed,  and  the 
sleeve  lay  steaming  and  limp,  but  ap- 
proximately smooth.  The  work  was 
progressing,  and  Clarissa  grew  enthusi- 
astic, and  aspired  to  polishing  the  cuffs. 
She  bore  down  upon  the  iron  with  all 
her  might,  and  held  her  breath.  There 
was  a  sudden  giving  beneath  her  weight, 
the  end  of  the  ironing  board  on  the  ra- 
diator slipped  off,  the  chair  supporting 
the  other  end  weakly  gave  up,  and  the 
board  and  iron  crashed  to  the  floor. 

Clarissa  grasped  her  scissors,  picked  up 
the  smoldering  charcoal  from  the  rug,  re- 
stored them  to  the  iron,  and  forced  the 
top  back  on.  Then  she  looked  at  the 
waist,  with  its  gathering  of  lint,  and 
turned  away,  overwhelmed. 

"I  can't  pick  them  up  now,"  she  said 
despairingly,  "perhaps  this  ought  to  get 
hotter,  anyway,"  and  she  flung  up  the 
window  and  placed  the  flatiron  on  its 
standard  on  the  sill. 

The  occupant  of  the  rooms  underneath 


rapped  smartly  on  the  steam  pipes  to  in-* 
timate  that  his  nerves  had  been  outraged, 
and  at  this  sign  of  disapproval  Clarissa 
sank  down  by  the  couch  and  sobbed  con- 
vulsively. 

"O.  I'm  so  tired!  And  my  throat  is  so 
sore  from  that  horrid  gas!  And — "  but 
there  was  a  rush  in  the  corridor  and  a 
thump  on  the  door,  and  with  one  stride  a 
stalwart  young  man  gained  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  Clarissa  looked  at  him 
blankly,  and  clung  to  the  corner  of  the 
couch. 

"O,  I  beg  your  pardon."  he  said,  weakly, 
"but  isn't  there — a  fire;  I  was  in  the 
next  room,  waiting  for  Stevens,  and  I 
heard  a  noise  and  saw  the  smoke  from 
the  window." 

Clarissa  stared  at  him  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  and  then  laughed  hysterically.  "It 
must  be  the  flatiron,"  she  explained 
vaguely,  "it  smokes  so.  I — I've  been 
ironing,"  she  added,  and  she  rose  with  an 
attempt  to  be  mistress  of  the  situation. 

"Yes,  I  see  you  have,"  her  visitor  re- 
joined, looking  at  the  wreckage  on  the 
floor,  "but — do  flatirons  smoke?"  he  asked 
on  riously. 

"O,  no!  Not  regular  flatirons.  But 
this  is  a  charcoal  flatiron.  You  put  burn- 
ing charcoal  inside  it  and  it  heats  the 
iron — or  it  ought  to,  but  I  can't  manage 
mine  very  well." 

A  reminiscent  sob  escaped  Clarissa, 
and  suddenly  conscious  of  her  tears,  she 
hastily  applied  her  ball  of  handkerchief 
to  her  cheeks. 

"The  smoke  gets  into  my  eyes  and 
makes  them  weak,"  she  said  courageous- 
ly, as  new  tears  started. 

"Yes,  mine,  too,"  the  stranger  assured 
her;  "it  makes  them  smart  like  any- 
thing." He  busied  himself  with  righting 
the  chair  and  the  ironboard,  and  then 
picked  up  the  shirt  waist  gingerly. 

"Dou  you  want  to  finish  this?"  he  in- 
quired. ^ 

"Yes,  I  must,"  Clarissa  answered  in 
a  choked  voice.  "Thank  you  very  much," 
she  added  with  an  air  of  finality. 

The  young  man  looked  perturbed.  "0, 
don't  mention  it.  You'll  pardon  my 
coming  in  so — you  see  how  it  happened — 
it's  only  a  mercy  I  didn't  bring  the  fire 
department  with  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  he 
produced  a  card. 

"My  name  is  Hebbard,  you  see,  I'm 
sorry  Stevens  is  out;  he  could  identify 
me.    Do  you  know  Stevens? 

"Yes,  a  little,"  Clarissa  replied.  "Are 
you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Stevens?" 

"Yes,"  Hebbard  responded,  "we  are  in 
the  same  factory.  Yes,  I'm  a  great  friend 
of  his — I  come  to  see  him  often.  Do  yon 
like  the  ironing?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"Yes,  I  like  it."  Clarissa's  lips  trem- 
bled. "Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  and 
he  glanced  helplessly  at  the  shirt  waist. 
An  inspiration  seized  him. 

"Let  me  see  your  flatiron!"  he  com- 
manded. "I'm  quite  a  mechanic,  and  per- 
haps I  can  make  it  work  better — I'll  get 
it."  He  took  the  top  off  and  inspected 
the  inside  critically. 

"It  isn't  burning  enough,"  he  an- 
nounced.   "I'll  start  it  up  again." 

"I  never  can  get  it  started,"  Clarissa 
mourned.  "I  use  whole  boxes  of  matches. 
You  ought  to  start  it  in  the  kitchen 
range,  or  in  the  furnace." 

"Give  me  some  scissors."  Hebbard  de- 
manded, and  seizing  a  piece  of  charcoal 
between  the  blades  he  held  it  in  the  gas 
flame  until  it  glowed. 

"You  wait  a  minute,  and  we'll  have 
this  seven  times  hotter  than  hot."  he  said 
encouragingly,  and  he  repeated  the  pro- 
cess.   "Now  have  you  a  fan?" 

"I.  have  a  white  one,  that  I  had  when 
I  graduated,  but  it  doesn't  give  much 
breeze."  Clarissa  said  doubtfully. 

"Of  course —  I  forgot  what  girls'  fans 
were  like.    A  newspaper  will  do." 
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"Here's  my  home  paper,  you  can  use 
that,"  Clarissa  volunteered,  and  Hebbard 
spent  the  next  few  minutes  in  flapping 
the  Clarion  against  the  opening  till  the 
fire  blazed.  "It  needs  a  damper  to  start 
it.  I'm  going  to  take  it  over  to  the  fac- 
tory and  get  it  mended." 

"But  I'll  need  it  again  tomorrow  night," 
Clarissa  protested. 

"Of  course.  I'll  bring  it  back  early  in 
the  evening." 

"Please  don't  bother  with  it,"  Clarissa 
pleaded.  "It  don't  need  a  damper, 
really." 

"Well,  I  think  I  can  have  the  inside 
fixed  so  that  there'll  be  more  draft.  I'll 
take  it  along,  anyway.  I  can  empty  it  in 
Stevens'  grate. 

Hebbard  watched  her  as  she  finished 
the  sleeve  and  restored  the  tucks  of  the 
front  to  their  proper  uirection.  Then  he 
took  possession  of  the  flatiron  and  started 
to  go. 

"Do  you  realize  that  I  don't  know  your 
name?    Fair  exchange,  you  know. 

"Certainly — it's  Clarissa  Dean." 

"Clarissa  Dean!  Dou  you  know,  that 
sounds  like  a  name  you'd  run  across  in 
an  English  Lit.  course.  But  it  was  made 
to  order  for  you.  Good  night,  Miss  Dean, 
here's  to  our  better  acquaintance,"  he 
said  gravely,  as  he  shook  hands. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Hebbard.  You've 
been  very  kind — and  Mr.  Hebbard,  if  you 
work  with  Mr.  Stevens  you  could  have 
him  bring  it  back  to  me." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Stevens  was  be- 
having strangely.  Night  after  night  Mr. 
Hebbard  knocked  at  his  door  only  to  find 
it  locked,  and  appointments  for  8:30  he 
disregarded  utterly. 

On  the  eighth  night  of  the  new  ac- 
quaintance Clarissa  explained  to  Hebbard 
that  he  was  welcome  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Stevens,  if  he  would  excuse  her  if  she 
ironed. 

"But  I  tnink  it  is  queer  in  Mr.  Stevens 
never  to  be  in  when  you  come.  I  should 
think  you'd  get  out  of  patience  with 
him." 

"O,  I  don't  blame  him,"  Hebbard  re- 
marked, magnanimously. 

Just  then  there  was  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps along  the  corridor.  Some  one  ap- 
proached whistling,  and  in  a  moment  a 
young  man  was  passing  the  door. 

"O,  Mr.  Stevens!"  Clarissa  called.  "Mr. 
Hebbard  is  waiting  for  you." 

"Thank  you  for  giving  him  a  place  to 
wait,  Miss  Dean,"  Stevens  said,  formally. 
"Was  it  those  specifications  you  wanted, 
Mr.  Hebbard?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hebbard,  "that  was  it." 

"They're  all  ready.  I've  done  them 
afternoons.  I've  got  to  go  and  ask  for 
some  heat — they  turn  it  off  in  my  room 
now  that  I'm  out  so  much." 

"I  began  to  think  you  had  disappeared," 
said  Clarissa.  "I  haven't  seen  you  for  a 
long  time." 

"Well,  you  see,  a  week  ago  last  night 
Mr.  Hebbard  came  and  left  word  that  I 
was  to  go  on  with  the  night  shift,  so  I've 
been  going  to  work  at  6:30  this  last 
week." 

"Why,  he's  been  here — "  Clarissa  be- 
gan, but  her  eyes  met  Hebbard's  and  she 
stopped. 

"I'll  just  go  and  see  about  the  heat; 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  Stevens  con- 
tinued, and  he  started  for  the  corridor. 

Hebbard  walked  around  the  ironing 
board  and  stood  by  Clarissa. 

"Yes.  I've  been  here  every  night  for  a 
week  to  see  you.  Now  you  know  it.  I 
love  you,  you  know.  I  love  you  just  as 
much  as  if  I  had  known  you  seven  years 
and  we  had  gone  througn  all  the  proper 
stages.  Tell  me — right  off — do  you  care 
anything  about  me?" 

Clarissa  began  properly.  "Why,  I'm 
pure  I  can't — "  but  she  faltered  in  the 
middle.  "Don't  you  know  I  do?"  she  said 
simply.    "O!  look  out  for  the  flatiron!" 


she  added  hastily. 

But  Hebbard  looked  out  only  for  Clar- 
issa. A  cheery  whistle  sounded  from  be- 
low, and  Clarissa  snatched  up  the  flat- 
iron.  A  triangular  patch  of  brown  lay 
on  the  front  of  the  shirt  waist. 

"Look!"  she  whispered  tragically.  "My 
waist  is  spoiled!" 

"Don't  you  care,  dear,  I'll  buy  you  a 
great  gross  of  them — if  that's  the  way 
them  come,"  he  murmured. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hebbard,  if  you'll  come  into 
my  room,"  Stevens  said  briskly,  and  he 
led  him  to  the  next  door. 

In  a  moment  Stevens  reappeared.  "May 
I  take  one  of  your  chairs.'"  he  inquired: 
and  as  he  took  it  he  whispered  impres- 
sively: "Hebbard's  my  boss  now.  He's 
an  owner,  and  he's  learning  the  business 
all  the  way  up.  Pine  fellow.  Say,"  he 
added  aloud,  "that  flatiron  of  yours  ?'s  a 
great  article,  isn't  it?" 

And  Clarissa  surprised  him  by  saying 
vehemently,  "It's  a  dear!" 


Care  of  the  Baby  on  the  Farm. 

Amusing  the  baby  is  often  a  problem  to 
the  mother  on  the  farm.  One  of  the  or- 
dinary clothes  baskets  lined  with  pillows, 
one  covering  the  bottom  and  the  others 
the  sides,  makes  the  best  kind  of  a  nest 
for  the  baby.  It  is  far  better  than  cradle 
or  cab.  It  is  so  firmly  balanced  there  is 
no  danger  of  baby  falling  out,  and  it  can 
be  placed  either  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
table. 

A  portable  railing  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  or  a  box,  will  do,  serves  as  a  very 
helpful  and  comfortable  place  for  the 
baby.  A  blanket  can  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  of  any  room  in  which  the  mother  is 
at  work  and  the  baby  placed  on  it  with 
its  toys,  and  all  surrounded  with  the 
railing;  or,  if  a  box  is  used,  castors  can 
be  placed  on  the  bottom  so  it  will  be 
easily  moved,  the  box  padded  on  the  in- 
side. 

There  is  nothing  more  beneficial  to  the 
muscles,  especially  those  of  the  back, 
than  the  natural  tumbling  about  of  little 
children;  the  cradle  or  carriage  does  not 
afford  sufficient  exercise.  Once  inside  the 
railing  or  in  the  box,  it  is  impossible  tor 
the  child  to  get  out,  and  both  mother  and 
child  can  rest  in  peace. — Mrs.  Jessie 
Whitsitt. 


To  Clean  White  Plumes. 


First  immense  in  gasoline  until  thor- 
oughly wet  and  cleaned;  then  shake  out 
and  roll  over  and  over  in  flour.  After 
the  flour  bath  use  cornstarch  and  your 
plumes  will  come  out  perfectly  white  and 
clean.  This  is  the  process  used  in  millin- 
ery departments  with  excellent  results. 
Any  light-colored  plume  will  clean  well  in 
this  bath. 


They  All  Wish  That. 

"They  say  that  when  an  ostrich  is  sur- 
prised he  hides  his  head  in  the  sand." 

"I  wish  to  thunder  he'd  everlastingly 
hide  his  tail  there,"  observed  the  man 
who  had  just  settled  a  heavy  millinery 
bill. — Memphis  News-Scimiter. 


That's  Enough. 

"How  often  does  your  road  kill  a  man?" 
asked  a  facet  ions  traveling  salesman  of 
a  Central  Branch  conductor  the  other 
day. 

"Just  once,"  replied  the  conductor, 
BOUrly. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


"Careful   with   fire"   is  good  advice  we 
know; 

Careful  with  words  is  ten  times  doubly 
so. 

Boys  playing  kites  haul  in  their  white- 
winged  birds; 
You  can't  do  that  way  when  you're  flying 
words.  — Will  Carleton. 


Light 


Liberty  Lanterns  give  a  flood  of  clear,  strong 
light — just  what  an  early-rising  farmer  needs  to 
help  him  round  the  barn  or  stable  before  sunup. 

liberty  lanterns 

are  heavy  metal,  joined  and  soldered  to  stay.  Every 
known  improvement,  and  some  exclusive  ones,  are  em- 
bodied in  Liberty  Lanterns.  C  n't  blow  out 
or  jar  out.  Globe  held  firmly  by  coil  spring 
and  can't  rattle.  Globe-lifting  device 
simplest  and  strongest.  Combustion 
perfect  and  oil  consumption  moderate. 
If  you  need  a  lantern,  buy  the 
"Liberty." 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  Alter  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Tr.i.ic  mark  registered.      — E.  C.  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY  (Inc.), 
'  St.  Louis  and  New  York, 

U.  S.  A. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTNEY  MANF'G  CO., 

18th  and  R  St..  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box— prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
inexpensive. 

Write  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AIMD  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  ol 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic.  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Work*  at  8th  and  Townsend.  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  llzea,  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  30,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

A  small  advance  has  taken  place  in  this 
market  since  last  reported.  The  general 
trend  of  wheat  is  quiet  and  steady,  with 
the  farmers  holding  on  to  their  crop, 
waiting  for  better  prices.  There  have  been 
several  large  shipments  of  northern 
wheat  into  this  port,  which  have  caused 
the  market  to  lose  some  of  its  brightness 
which  it  had  early  in  the  week. 

California  Club   $1.42>/o@1.50 

Sonora    1.62>/2@1.70 

White  Australian    1.50    @  1.57  Ms 

Northern  Club    1.42%@1.50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.50  @1.57% 

Russian  Red    1.45  @1.50 

BARLEY. 

Extra  choice  barley  is  being  sold  at  top 
prices,  which  have  gone  up  since  last 
reported.  Off  lots,  however,  are  hard  to 
sell  and  are  arriving  in  large  quantities, 
as  many  farmers  who  had  poor  grades 
tried  to  hold  on  to  their  barley,  expecting 
a  better  market,  but  as  the  pinch  for 
money  came,  they  have  unloaded  their 
grain  on  a  falling  market.  The  chartered 
grain  tonnage  out  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  present  time  is  38,200  tons  as  against 
4578  tons  last  year. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.06%@1.12% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.04  @1.06% 

Common  Feed    95  @1.00 

Chevalier    1.35  @1.40 

OATS. 

Choice  lots  are  steady,  while  common 
red  and  black  are  lower  under  heavy  offer- 
ings. 

Red  Feed   $1.17 U.@1.26 

Red  Seed    1.32%@1.37% 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.57% 

Black    1.30  @1.41 

CORN. 

This  market  shows  no  change,  but  the 
Egyptians  have  a  tendency  to  be  much 
stronger  than  when  last  reported. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.37'/i@1.45 

Eastern  White    1.40  @1.47»/2 

Egyptian  White    1.40  01.50 

Brown    1.35  @1.42V2 

RYE. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  rye. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

All  the  colored  beans  are  firm  and  in 
good  demand  with  higher  prices  for  bayos, 
pinks,  and  red  kidneys.  The  crop  from 
the  Sacramento  valley  region,  especially 
blackeyes,  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  but 
prices  are  so  high  that  they  more  than 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  lima  bean 
situation  is  a  peculiar  one  at  the  present 
time  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Septem- 
ber rains  injured  a  large  percentage  of 
the  crop,  and  at  the  present  time  lima 
beans  which  are  being  sold  in  the  New 
York  market  bear  the  label,  "Gathered 
after  the  rain,  but  hand-picked  very 
closely."  A  report,  from  Ventura  county 
says  that  the  lima  bean  harvest  is  com- 
pleted and  estimates  place  it  at  1,000,000 
sacks.  The  prices  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  are  fully  up  to  that  of  any  year 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  last  year.  In  1909 
at  this  time  limas  were  selling  from  $3 
to  $3.25,  and  at  the  present  writing  they 
are  selling  from  $4.25  to  $4.35. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   4.75 

Blackeyes    4.90  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  @3.65 

Garvanzos    2.50  @2.65 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00  @3.25 

Large  Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Limas    4.25  @4.35 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    4.50  @4.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  still  the  strongest  fea- 
ture of  this  department  and  it  is  in  heavy 
demand  in  many  sections  where  large 
acreages  are  being  planted. 

Alfalfa    18@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton.  . .  .$20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary   3V<@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5M>c 

Hemp    3    @  3V~c 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5l4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75®  3.25 


FLOUR. 

There  has  been  an  abrupt  decline  in 
flour  sales  during  this  last  week.  Many 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  mills  are  running  as 
lightly  as  possible  in  order  to  help  out 
the  situation.  Buyers  consider  prices  un- 
attractive and  are  apparently  taking  flour 
only  as  their  current  needs  require. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Hay  is  selling  for  much  higher  prices 
in  the  country  districts  at  the  present 
time  than  it  is  in  San  Francisco  where 
it  is  shipped  on  consignment  and  sold  for 
what  it  will  bring.  The  late  rains  have 
been  very  insufficient  and  have  further 
strengthened  the  belief  in  the  minds  of 
farmers  that  they  are  going  to  see  a  dry 
year  this  coming  season.  As  a  result, 
growers  are  holding  on  to  their  hay 
tighter  than  ever.  Alfalfa  is  firm,  with 
a  very  light  supply  on  hand,  but  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  for  the  present  need. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

This  department  shows  no  change  with 
the  exception  of  slight  decrease  in  alfalfa 
mean  and  cracked  corn. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00@31.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@36.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@23.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@32.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
A  heavy  shipment  of  tomatoes  brought 
this  commodity  down  with  a  bump,  so 
that  the  canneries  had  to  take  most  of  the 
supplies  at  prices  under  those  quoted  be- 
low. As  a  general  rule,  the  vegetable  mar- 
ket is  running  very  quietly.  Peas  and 
beans  are  slightly  lower  under  heavy  ar- 
rivals. Nearly  all  of  the  vegetables  from 
the  bay  districts  are  showing  the  effect 
of  frost. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack...      90@  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3®  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box    40@  80c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   40@  65c 

Cucumbers,  per  box    1.00@  1.25 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   1.00@  1.30 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  8c 

Cabbage    60  @  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   30@  55c 

Carrots    65@  75c 

Okra,  per  box   50@  75c 

Celery,  per  crate    1.00@  1.50 

POTATOES. 
Tubers  still  arrive  in  good  supply  and 
are  meeting  a  strong  market.  Salinas 
Burbanks  are  especially  strong  and  sev- 
eral large  export  shipments  have  been 
made.  Sweet  potatoes  have  kept  up  the 
prices  maintained  at  Thanksgiving  and 
look  as  though  they  might  go  higher  this 
coming  week. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  sack..$  1.50@  1.75 

River  Whites,  per  box   90@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40@  1.45 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  heavy 
shipment  of  Eastern  poultry  into  the  San 
Francisco  market.  Some  12  carloads  have 
arrived  in  the  last  week,  which  coupled 
with  the  shipments  from  California  have 
demoralized  prices  in  certain  departments, 
but  with  all  this  oversupply  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  broilers,  young  ducks, 
and  fat  squabs.  The  commission  men  all 
report  a  very  poor  Thanksgiving  turkey 
trade,  due  to  the  thin  and  poor  condition 
of  turkeys  and  the  refusal  of  the  laboring 
people  to  buy  turkeys  at  the  high  prices 
asked  a  few  days  before  Thanksgiving. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.00@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 


Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  5.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  7.50®  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    2.50®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   20@  22c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  declined  2'...c  in  the  last  two 
days  and  looks  as  though  it  might  decline 
still  further.  Large  arrivals  of  poor-grade 
butter  coupled  with  the  unloading  of  cold- 
storage  stock,  has  had  the  effect  of  hurt- 
ing the  market.  Even  fancy  creamery 
stock  lags  along. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   34V>c 

Firsts    33M-C 

Seconds    29  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  on  the  decline,  with  a  large 
supply  of  storage  eggs  being  forced  on 
the  market.  The  late  rains  in  the  poul- 
try sections  will  start  the  green  feed,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  production  will 
be  materially  increased  thereby. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   46  c 

Firsts    45  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    30'/.c 

CHEESE. 

This  market  is  firm  with  very  little  call 
for  fancy  California  flats.  New  Young 
Americas  are  in  better  demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   16\'>c 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors'  report 
shows  that  the  total  shipments  to  date 
have  only  been  14,050  carloads,  while  to 
the  same  date  last  year  they  were  15,249. 
The  comparative  statement  of  the  ship- 
ments in  1909  and  1910  is  here  given: 

1909.  1910. 

Cherries    249%  250' i 

Apricots    209 289% 

Peaches   2599  14  2517% 

Plums    152614  15521/. 

Pears   2638Vt  2361 

Grapes    5857  4929 1/. 

Apples   2094V4  2104 

Miscellaneous    18%  17 

Forty-one  carloads  of  grapes  were 
shipped  out  of  California  last  week,  which 
was  more  than  was  expected.  There  will 
be  but  few  small  shipments  next  week 
and  practically  all  of  these  will  be  Em- 
perors. A  report  from  Porterville  says 
that  the  wind-up  of  the  Emperor  grape 
season  is  showing  poor  prices,  the  market 
having  slumped  badly  in  the  last  few  days. 
Reports  from  cars  sold  at  auction  in 
Eastern  cities  show  that  as  low  as  $600 
a  car  was  paid.  A  report  from  Pajaro 
valley  says  that  the  close  of  the  apple- 
shipping  season  is  near  at  hand  and  most 
of  the  packing-houses  have  closed  up.  An 
average  of  about  30  cars  a  day  are  leav- 
ing Watsonville.  To  date  there  have  been 
about  3500  cars  shipped  out  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  and  it  is  expected  that  the  4000- 
mark  will  be  reached  before  the  season  is 
over.  Apples  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket show  a  tendency  toward  easiness  after 
rather  a  brisk  week.  The  public  for  a 
while  bought  apples  by  the  box,  but  the 
spell  of  cold  weather  caused  them  to  stop. 
There  is  very  little  call  now  for  grapes. 
While  the  varieties  continue  to  find  some 
favor  with  the  buyers,  tokays  and  blacks 
are  a  drug  on  the  market.  Grapes  are 
coming  in  faster  than  they  can  be  dis- 
posed of  and  the  receivers  are  obliged  to 
turn  over  large  quantities  to  peddlers 
at  any  price  to  effect  clearances.  The 
strawberries  which  have  been  coming  in 
show  the  effects  of  frost  and  most  of  the 
consignments  have  been  sent  to  the  can- 
ners,  and  the  dealers  refuse  to  buy  them. 
Grapes — 

Muscat,  per  box    $1.20@  1.55 

Other  varieties    75@  1.10 

Apples,  per  box— 

Newtown    1.00@  1.10 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90®  1.25 

Bellefleur    75®  1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   3.00®  6.50 

Raspberries    S.00@10.50 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   6®  8c 

Quinces,  per  box    75®  1.50 

Pears,  per  box    50®  1.00 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.00®  2.50 

Pomegranates,  per  box   1.00®  1.50 

Persimmons,  per  box    50®  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  raisin  situation  is  looking  brighter, 
and  in  order  to  help  the  growers  there 


was  a  recent  meeting  at  Fresno  of  the 
California  Farmers'  Union  at  which  it  was 
recommended  that  the  raisin  growers' 
warehouse  all  their  unsold  raisins,  so  that 
they  can  be  brought  under  control  of  jj 
few  and  thereby  prevent  raisins  from  be- 
ing  sold  at  cut  prices.  The  Fresno  Re- 
publican quotes  a  grower  as  saying  that 
the  raisin  game  is  in  better  condition  than' 
it  has  been  for  some  time.  Those  packers 
who  are  quoting  at  4%c.  for  fancy  seed 
are  going  to  lose  on  them.  Many  who 
made  future  sales  at  the  same  figure  are 
buying  spoiled  goods  at  2c.  in  order  to 
cover  themselves  and  are  going  to  have 
trouble  in  selling  their  goods  at  the  other 
end  because  of  rejections.  The  Eastern 
buyers  seem  to  be  trying  to  keep  the  price 
down  to  the  lowest  notch  and  they  are 
offering  starvation  prices  to  all  hands  so 
as  to  discourage  the  holders  of  raisins. 
It  is  thought  that  by  warehousing  the 
raisins,  where  they  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
rain  and  damp,  that  the  banks  will  ad- 
vance money  on  them  and  the  growers  will 
not  have  to  sell  but  can  mortgage  their 
crop  in  this  manner  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  prune  market  shows  strength  on  all 
sides  and  it  is  expected  that  higher  prices 
will  soon  prevail.  Dried  peaches  are  dull 
and  there  is  very  little  demand  for  spot 
goods.  Apricots  are  scarce  and  are  firmly 
held.  In  San  Francisco  the  evaporated 
apples  are  particularly  firm,  while  the 
other  dried  fruits  are  only  in  fair  demand. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    7M.@  8  c 

Figs,  black    4V4@  4%c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6%c 

Apricots    12    @13  C 

Moorpark,  fancy    13M>@14  c 

Peaches    5Vj@  6^c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%@  5%c 

30s,  premium  of  lM>c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2 1  ^ @  3  « 

Thompson  Seedless    4,<_>c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3V4c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Our  Los  Angeles  correspondent  says 
growers  are  now  facing  a  very  active 
Christmas  trade  in  that  section  and  that 
by  the  middle  of  December  heavy  ship- 
ments will  be  made  to  Eastern  points. 
Fine  weather  has  caused  early  ripening 
in  southern  California  and  it  is  possible 
to  make  shipments  now  and  reduce  the 
heavier  shipments  in  widwinter  which 
glut  the  markets.  To  date  there  have  been 
280  cars  shipped  out  of  Exeter  and  the 
yield  is  somewhat  higher  than  was  first 
expected.  Prices  are  ruling  firm,  but 
there  is  considerable  complaint  of  oranges 
being  spoilt  in  transit  because  of  being 
picked  too  green.  Those  growers  who  are 
holding  on  to  their  fruit  until  it  is  riper 
will  make  much  more  money  than  those 
who  are  shipping  the  green  stuff.  Exeter 
has  the  record  this  year  of  shipping  the 
first  carload  of  oranges  into  Chicago,  and 
also  sent  6000  boxes  to  Australia.  The 
first  returns  from  the  Porterfville  oranges 
have  been  made  and  the  prices  received 
for  navels  are  very  encouraging.  Fancy 
navels  have  so  far  netted  about  $2.10, 
while  choice  run  from  $1.80  to  $190. 
Piano  finished  her  orange  season  last 
week  and  sent  out  a  total  of  62  cars. 
The  total  was  not  as  large  as  expected, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  splits.  The 
present  outlook  for  valencias  is  very 
good.  The  shipments  from  Porterville 
and  surrounding  country  so  far  have 
been  430  cars,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  December  10  this  will  be  brought  up 
to  580.  The  prices  realized  for  Thanks- 
giving oranges  were  very  good,  but  not 
what  they  were  earlier  in  the  season. 
Although  there  were  very  few  thrlp 
marks  this  season,  the  number  of  splits 
was  larger  than  ever  before.  The  crop 
around  Oroville  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  ever  gathered,  as  the  fruit  is 
coloring  well  and  is  showing  up  nicely. 
An  average  of  about  six  carloads  a  day 
is  being  sent  out  of  this  district.  The 
Eastern  auction  market  showed  some  im- 
provement on  November  28.  In  New 
York  the  market  is  higher  on  fair-colored 
stock  and  unchanged  on  pale.  Lemon 
prices  are  much  lower.  In  Boston  or- 
anges show  no  change,  but  lemons  are 
easier.  The  market  is  firmer  for  good 
navels  at  Pittsburg  and  easier  on  lemons. 
The  Cincinnati  market  is  declining,  due 
to  the  heavy  arrivals  of  Florida  stock. 
The  top  prices  for  navels  in  New  York 
was  $3.35  and  the  lowest  $1.85.  Valen- 
cias sold  from  $3.50  to  $2.15.  Lemons 
ranged  from  $4.05  to  $3.20.  The  Boston 
market  shows  better  prices,  ranging  from 
$4.20  to  $2.70  in  lemons,  navels  bringing 
$3.65  and  valencias  $4.30.  The  navel«  in 
Pittsburg  ranged  from  $2.6'»  to  $2  05, 
while  lemons  sold  for  $4.05.    In  Philadel- 
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phia  navels  sold  for  $2.65  and  lemons 
brought  $4.55.  Twenty-two  carloads  of 
Florida  oranges  averaged  $2.10  a  crate; 
lemons  averaged  $2.00.  The  total  ship- 
ment of  oranges  this  season  to  date  is 
146  carloads,  while  to  same  date  last  sea- 
son, 178.  There  have  been  375  cars  of 
lemons  sent  out  to  date,  as  against  only 
208  last  season  at  this  time. 


Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice    1.75®  2.35 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.50®  2.25 

Choice  Lemons    3.50®  4.50 

Fancy  Lemons    5.00®  5.50 

Standard    2.50®  3.00 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00®  3.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  French  wal- 
nut crop  is  causing  a  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia walnuts.  The  almond  crop  is  be- 
ing rapidly  sold  out  and  the  market 
shows  a  great  deal  of  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  quoted  by  the  Califor- 
nia Almond  Growers'  Association: 


Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V£c 

IXL    15y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14y2c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14 Vic 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17  %c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  shows  but  little 
change  over  that  of  last  time. 

Com — White  Sage    14    @17  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...  S1/^®  9  c 

Light  Amber    7    @  8  c 

Amber    4'/2@  5  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb  ....  10    @13  c 
BEESWAX. 

Light    27V>@30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 


HOPS. 

There  was  a  heavy  shipment  of  Oregon 
hops  made  to  England  last  week  at  a 
price  of  13%c.  A  report  from  Sonoma 
county  says  that  a  grower  at  Santa  Rosa 
sold  his  1910  pick  last  week  for  14  ^c.  f. 
o.  b.  Santa  Rosa. 

1910  contracts   12V>@17V>c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8y>@  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @  9%c 

Ewes    7Vo@  8  Vic 

Ewes    9    @  9V>c 

Lambs    10%@ll%c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Hogs  are  weak  and  show  a  decline 
over  those  quotations  given  last  week. 
In  fact  the  general  trend  of  the  meat 
market  at  the  present  time  is  weakness, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  Eastern 
packers  are  quoting  lowe>-  prices.  While 
they  have  no  material  effect  out  here,  the 
consumers  think  that  prices  ought  to  be 
cut  in  this  market  and  refuse  to  buy. 
Dressed  cows  and  mutton  are  much  lower. 
A  decline  in  mutton  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Eastern  buyers  have  left  Nevada  so 
that  more  of  this  stock  is  coming  into 


the  San  Francisco  market.  Calves  are 
very  difficult  to  get  and  are  bringing 
good  prices. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5V4@  5  Vic 

No.  2    5    @  5V4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4V4@  4V>c 

No.  2    4    @  4Vis 

Bulls  and  Stags    2V>@  3%c 

Calves:  i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5%®  5  Vic 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   7Vi@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs  '.  8    @  8Vic 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6V»c 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4Vi@  4 Vic 

Ewes    414®  4'oc 

Lambs    6    @  6Vic 

WOOL. 


This  market  is  very  dull  and  most  of 
the  shipments  have  been  made  so  that 
all  the  trade  that  is  done  amounts  to  only 
a  few  pounds. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 


Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15    @  17  Vic 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    lSVi@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  still  continues  weak. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8  Vic 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  S'-c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs.  .  8V0C 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17. Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs    24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins- 
Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 


HORSES. 

The  horse  market  is  getting  stronger 
and  at  an  auction  sale  recently  held  at 
Oxnard  a  span  of  mares  brought  $650. 
Two  draft  horses  were  recently  sold  at 
Salinas  for  $600. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up.$275@300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27£ 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 


MULES. 

This  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape, 
and  from  $600  to  $700  a  span  was  recent- 
ly paid  for  fine  specimens  at  an  auction 
sale  in  Ventura  county. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


WHAT  THE  FARMERS'  UNION 
IS  AND  AIMS  TO  DO. 

(Continued  From,  Page  446.) 

solid  foundation  for  the  solving  of  prob- 
lems that  will  test  American  mettle  dec- 
ades after  we  are  dust. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  every 
American  farmer  belongs  to  an  agricul- 
tural organization  as  one  of  the  brightest 
days  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It 
may  not  come  in  my  time,  nor  in  the 
time  of  my  children.  But  I  know  it  is 
destined,  and  that  at  the  rate  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  is  growing  we  will  not  have 
to  wait  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
for  the  consummation. 

Let  us,  first,  concede  that  the  farmer 
is  the  most  important  element  in  the  na- 
tional life.  Let  us,  next,  concede  that  he 
has  been  systematically  neglected  in  the 
way  of  legislation  and  from  a  social  view- 
point, since  the  founding  of  the  republic. 
Let  us,  next,  concede  that  the  day  he  is 
formed  into  one  compact,  unanimous  na- 
tional organization  he  will  be  able  to 
secure  his  rights,  to  redress  his  wrongs, 
and  to  inject  sanity  and  equity  into  the 
nation's  government  to  a  degree  that  has 
never  been  approximated  in  American 
history. 

These  are  some  of  the  ends  to  which 
we  are  working.  While  we  labor  for  the 
farmer,  we  labor  for  the  entire  country; 
for  the  country  is  no  greater,  no  more 
prosperous,  no  more  moral  or  safe  from 
canker  of  disintegration,  than  is  its  great 
rural  population. 

Chart-ks  S.  Barbett. 
Union  City,  Georgia. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

These  flowers  are  now  at  their  best, 
writes  Mr.  H.  G.  Keesling  in  the  San 
Jose  Mercury,  and  certainly  give  a 
brightness  and  a  glow  to  the  many  gar- 
dens that  possess  them.  It  being  so  easy 
to  start  the  plants  from  cuttings  or  divi- 


sions of  the  roots,  and  so  easy  to  care 
for  them,  the  wonder  is  that  every  little 
barren  spot  in  the  garden  and  every 
place  where  unsightly  weeds  are  bound  to 
have  sway,  is  not  given  over  to  a  few  of 
these  fine  specimens.  If  given  plenty  of 
room  in  good  rich  soil,  the  plants  pinched 
back  to  form  a  number  of  branches,  and, 
later  on,  most  of  the  buds  pinched  off  of 
these  branches,  then  for  massive  flowers, 
grandeur  of  color,  and  certainty  of  bloom, 
there  is  no  plant  that  will  surpass  it,  and 
few  that  will  equal  it. 

Grafting  from  one  plant  to  another 
may  be  done,  if  one  wishes  the  novelty 
of  a  number  of  different  colored  blos- 
soms on  one  plant.  An  account  recently 
stated  that  one  of  the  features  of  a  chrys- 
anthemum show  at  Shaw's  Garden,  in  St. 
Louis,  last  fall,  was  a  grafted  plant  which 
had  thirty-four  varieties  of  chrysanthe- 
mums on  the  single  parent  stalk.  They 
comprised  all  the  colors  of  which  the 
flower  is  capable,  and  the  mass  of  blos- 
soms was  five  feet  across. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Are  you  reading  the  advertisements  of 
the  Harrison  company  of  this  city,  rela- 
tive to  the  construction  of  their  automo- 
bile? In  the  series  of  advertisements  this 
company  is  telling  of  the  vital  parts  of 
the  auto,  and  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing a  machine  it  will  pay  to  send  to  the 
company  for  more  literature. 


Have  you  read  the  announcement  of  G. 
H.  Hopkins  &  Son,  of  Burbank,  Cal.?  This 
firm  has  the  "Nick  Ohmer"  Strawberry 
plants,  Burbank  Crimson  Rhubarb  plants, 
besides  all  kinds  of  raspberries.  Our 
readers  will  remember  having  read  arti- 
cles on  berry  growing  in  these  columns 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  knows  all  about 
berry  growing.    Write  for  actalogue. 


The  new  editions  of  "California  Fruits" 
and  "California  Vegetables,"  both  by  Prof. 
E.  .1.  Wickson,  are  meeting  with  an  un- 
usual demand  at  this  time.  Every  day 
copies  of  these  books,  single  and  in  quan- 
tity, are  being  sent  out  to  almost  every 
locality  on  the  Coast  and  many  to  foreign 
countries.  We  would  suggest  that  either 
or  both  books  would  make  fine  Christmas 
presents. 


Last  Thursday,  at  the  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  at  Merced  colony,  the  Co-opera- 
tive Land  &  Trust  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
acted  as  host.  The  guests  were  the  set- 
tlers at  the  colony,  all  of  whom  have  gone 
on  the  land  since  December  last,  when 
the  tract  was  first  opened.  Every  person 
having  a  residence  at  Merced  colony  was 
invited.  There  were  in  all  forty  families 
present,  a  total  of  130  persons,  represent- 
ing eleven  different  States  and  nearly 
every  county  in  California. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  FUTURE  FENCE 
POST? 

With  the  great  strides  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  is  making,  the  ques- 
tion of  fence-posts  plays  a  much  more 
important  part  than  one  would  at  first 
think.  You  have  noticed  the  destruction 
of  saplings  and  small  trees  as  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  seems  only  a  question 
of  time  before  some  laws  may  be  passed 
prohibiting  the  cutting  of  unmatured 
trees.  For  farmers  inexperienced  in  the 
manufacture  of  concrete  and  those  not 
caring  to  make  their  own  posts,  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  Post  Company's  patented  Carbo 
steel  posts  are  gaining  rapid  favor,  as 
they  are  not  so  costly  as  concrete  and 
last  indefinitely.  It  would  appear  that  all- 
steel  posts  will  be  very  largely  used  in 
the  future  as  more  attention  is  paid  to 
the  design,  but  we  can  at  present  see 
no  chance  for  improvement  in  Carbo  steel 
posts  as  manufactured  by  the  Los  Angeles 
concern. 


SOY  BEAN  OIL  MEAL. 

The  manufacturers  of  "Proteina"  Soy 
Bean  Oil  Meal  are  meeting  with  splendid 
encouragement  from  the  dairymen  and 
poult rymen  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 
This  new  feed  is  made  from  the  Soy  Bean, 
grown  extensively  in  China  and  Manchu- 
ria. The  bean  contains  about  lS'/f  of  oil. 
After  three  years  investigation  and  ex- 
perimental work,  covering  Europe  and  the 


United  States,  it  is  found  that  oil  meal 
made  from  the  Soy  Bean  is  superior  to 
all  other  oil  meals  for  all  farm  animals, 
and  especially  so  for  milch  cows,  poultry, 
and  calves.  Most  astonishing  results  have 
been  reported  from  time  to  time  by  many 
experiment  stations  when  testing  the 
feeding  value  of  the  Soy  Bean.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers' 
Bulletins  No.  372  and  No.  58,  makes  the 
following  statements: 

"Soy  Beans  are  more  valuable  than  cot- 
ton-seed meal  as  a  supplemental  feed  in 
the  production  of  pork,  mutton,  beef,  wool, 
milk,  and  butter.  A  bushel  of  Soy  Beans 
is  at  least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as 
a  bushel  of  corn.  It  is  almost  without 
an  equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 

"Proteina"  Soy  Bean  Oil  Meal  is  the 
concentrated  form  of  the  Soy  Bean  and 
contains  46%  protein  and  10%  fat  with  an 
even  higher  feeding  value  than  the  Soy 
Bean  itself.  It  contains  about  four  times 
again  as  much  protein  and  fat  as  wheat, 
barley,  shorts,  and  bran. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

<  Please  send  me  litera<ure  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


CARBO= 

STEEL 

POSTS 

Pat.  August  2,  1910 

Support  any  wire  fencing— made 
entirely  of  steel— set  direct  in  the 
ground— cheaper  than  wood— In- 
destructible.  See  your  hardware 
man  or  get  full  particulars  from 

,    American  Steel 

J 

\\   Post  Company 

|\y       504  CENTRAL  BLDG., 
P^LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

SUPERIOR 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them 
write  for  information  to 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


This  Illustration  shows  the  frame  raised  out  of  the  ground. 


Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  s«  that  the  driver 
can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 
Note  that  the  frame  Is  level  In  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to  get  the 
desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and  draught. 

The  BEMCIA-OKH  is  made  in  two  siaes — MY69  and  nine  teeth — which 
cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the  loosening  of  six 
bolts  it  can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  sue  to  the  other.  Center  tooth  can 
be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vegetables,  as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Hear  In  in  I  nil  Ihm  thin  Implement  «n»  ilr»l|;iuil  mill  in  built  by  practical 
men  «b»i  untlerMnud  the  tieeil  of  UK  I  leult  tirlMf  m. 

For  good.  hard,  thorough  mtrk  in  garden,  orchard.  \  lucvnril  or  Held,  tlie 
BKMi  IA-OHK  ba*  the  lead  o\er  any  other  etillUator  nn  the  market. 

If  vou  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your  order  for 

HI  Ml  1  t-IIHIt. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


Wei  gilt.  Measurement. 

Siie.  Width.  Net.        Gross.  Cased.  Cu.  Ft..  Cased. 

7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  S 

9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  S 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AQENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY.  BENICIA.  CAL. 


M  R .  D  ■  A  I .  ■  ■  :  W*S  41  re  rvvv  1  \  i  im  m a  « ]  I  ut |  u  I  r I 
yuu  (tiM*nrt'(l  flit"  iiKt*ai*>   fur  your  \lcliilt>  f 


for   H**nlt*lu-Orr*;   lia\ v 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates.  Pressure  Gates.  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

rat.  rending.  Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pai'ipic  Ki'uai.  Pkkss. 


This  20°* 
Pkg.  lOt 


■■■■■■■« 


e 

kit 
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..-si 


WEARS  TWICE  AS  LONG  AS  TWICE  AS  MUCH  OF  ANY  OTHER  GREASE. 

In  order  to  convince  yourtelf  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  buy  a 
large  20  ounce  package  for  ten  cent»,  and  »ee  how  long  it  lasts. 

All  Dealers  are  selling  Hub.  1 

THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

IDIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIllIIllllllllIld 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue, 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  Hat  of  books  are  kept  la 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  ofBccei 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn .... .  ...  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  Dy  Jepson  -  2.60 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop.  by  Myrlck   1.60 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner   60 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  60 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrlck   1.60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Tuft....  1.60 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Tart..   .  ;  50 

The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Sead  money  order  »r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
•17  Howard  St.,  San  Francises. 


(]f  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it. 

<K  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  R10  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump   Complete  StOCK. 


<J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ALFALFA  As  WE  OBOW  I  I — TIIK  SIXTH  CHOP. 


THE  GREATEST  SINGLE  DAIRY  FEED  KNOWN 

The  Perfect  Irrigated  Land  ?L  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 

IN  THE  RICH  AND  BOUNTIFUL 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

is  the  place  of  places  where  this  most  valuable  of  all  forage  plants  reaches  its  highest  state  of 
productiveness.    The  average  annual  yield  being  from  7  to  12  tons  per  acre. 


$125  per  Acre 

Only  $15  per  acre  cash, 
the  balance  in 

Ten  Annual  Installments 


•El.lllNC.  TIMK  AT  «'.  C.   Mil. I. Kits   I'OI  I.THY   FARM    NEAR  JACINTO. 


If  you  can't  come  now, 
write  for  booklets,  en- 
titled "A  Farmer's  Opin- 
ion," "Dairying,"  and 
"  Starting  a  Farm." 


A  small  amount  of  capi- 
tal, ordinary  common 
sense,  and  a  little  energy, 
with  a  few  cows,  chick- 
ens and  hogs,  places 
you  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  insures 
for  you  peace  and  plenty 
always. 


SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON  FOR  BOOKLET 

Name  

Address  

Sfafe  

!•  K  I*  i 


•KI/.E   HERD  REGISTERED   Ilol.sTEl  \  EREISA  N   DAIRY  COWS — SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
IRRIGATION  COMPANY. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  CO.,  Sales  Agent,  WILLOWS,  CAL., 

OR   CALL  AT 

506  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES;  345  Fourth  Ave.,  PITTSBURG;  205  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

412    MARKET    STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


4mm) 
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HOGS  IN  CLOVER — ALFALFA  AND  HODS  .MONEY  .MAKERS  IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


C.  LEONARDS  PRIZE  JERSEY  HERD.  JACINTO. 
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The  Founders  of  The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


It  is  proper  that  this  journal,  having  attained 
the  respectable  age  of  four  decades,  should  east 
an  appreciative  glance  backward  to  those  who 
lave  it  being  and  started  it  upon  its  honorable 
Bourse  with  expenditure  and  effort.  They  fin- 
ished their  labors  years  ago,  but  the  memory  of 
their  honest  aspirations  and  creditable  accom- 
plishments lingers  impressively  with  those  who 
were  associated  with  them  and  who  still  remain 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  they  began. 

There  were  several  breaks  at  the  permanent 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  journal  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  American  occupation  of 
California.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  the  only 
journal  undertaken  in  the  early  days  which  has 
carried  over  into  the  present  agricultural  era. 
Tin'  opening  made  by  the  failure  of  the  journals 
undertaken  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  induced 
Messrs.  A.  T.  Dewey  and  Warren  B.  Ewer  to 
Lgin  in  |  he  latter  decade  an  occasional  page  of 
alleged  agriculture  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
press— a  journalistic  brother  of  the  Pacific 
Rikai.  Press,  somewhat  earlier  born,  ami  then 
giving  a  vigorous  youth  to  the  promotion  of  the 
mining  and  mechanical  industries  of  California. 
Messrs.  Dewey  and  Ewer  were  both  pioneer  print- 
ers, wh<  mbined  tastes  and  ambitions  for  pub- 
lishing in  the  interest  of  both  mining  and  farm- 
ing, as  the  traffic  would  bear,  and  they  were  soon 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  farming  page 
in  the  mining  paper  to  undertake  a  separate 
weekly  in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  Thus  arose 
in  1871  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  as  a  graft  upon 
a  strong  mining-publication  business,  and  there 
wviv  such  business  advantages  in  the  association 
that  the  two  journals  continued  thus  related 
through  several  changes  in  ownership  until  the 
|pring  of  1908,  when  this  journal  came  into  its 
present  proprietorship.  Though  joined  in  owner- 
ship, the  journals  were  provided  with  different 
editors  and  contributors,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  both 
lived  and  throve,  each  in  its  own  line,  loyal  to 
its  constituency,  and  insistent  upon  its  point  of 
view.  Thus  arose  in  these  two  journals  editorial 
kttitude  and  direction  quite  independent  of  the 
counting-room,  and  such  relation  has  been  un- 
swervingly maintained  to  this  day — a  rather 
unique  survival  of  the  old  regime  during  a  period 
notable  for  editorial  control  proceeding  from  the 
business  office. 

The  leader  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific 
feu kal  Press,  as  in  fact  he  was  the  leader  in 
Everything  which  the  firm  undertook,  was  Alfred 
T.  Dewey.  Mr.  Dewey  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts who  came  to  California  in  the  fifties,  after 
some  years  of  newspaper  publishing  in  his  native 
State,  and.  among  other  occupations,  was  for  five 
years  publisher  of  the  Mountain  Messenger  in 
Sierra  county.  He  was  diligent  in  effort,  broad 
in  view  and  genuine  in  aspiration.  He  always 
desired  to  do  good  things,  and  kindly  things, 
though  his  methods  did  sometimes  obscure  his 
intentions  to  those  who  did  not  look  deeply 
enough.    His  course  in  life,  however,  fully  justi- 


fied these  words  which  were  written  of  him  at 
his  death  in  1899  by  the  committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange:  "In  the  death  of  Alfred 
T.  Dewey  the  order  in  California  loses  a  brother 
who  was  always  active  and  zealous  in  his  work 


Alfred  T.  Dewey. 


Warren  B.  Ewer. 
FOUNDERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


as  a  Granger;  ever  ready  to  succor  the  needy 
and  distressed  of  the  fraternity,  prompt  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  order,  devoted  to  its 
welfare  and  prosperity,  wise  in  counsel  and  fear- 
less in  action:  an  honest,  uprighl  citizen  whose 
virtues  endeared  him  not  only  to  his  brothers  and 


Fortieth  Year. 


sisters  of  the  order  but  to  his  fellow-citizens." 

The  only  doubt  we  would  express  about  the 
fitness  of  this  tribute  lies  in  the  adjective  fear- 
less. Mr.  Dewey  was  fearful  that  he  might  not 
be  right,  and  that  is  a  higher  quality  than  fear- 
lessness— but  having  reached  a  decision  by 
thought  and  by  advice,  which  he  diligently  sought 
from  those  whom  he  esteemed,  he  was  fearless  in 
pursuit  of*  what  he  conceived  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Warren  B.  Ewer  maintained  a  fractional 
interest  in  the  ownership  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  almost  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1  !)()(>. 
Though  long  past  the  days  of  his  activity,  he  had 
lived  in  prosperity  and  comfort  and  passed  on 
at  ninety-three  years  of  age,  maintaining  bodily 
and  mental  powers  to  the  end.  Mr.  Ewer  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  came  to  California 
in  184!).  lie  was  active  in  the  industries  of  that 
early  day,  was  a  pioneer  in  newspaper  publication 
in  Sacramento  and  Crass  Valley,  as  well  as  in 
San  Francisco.  His  tastes  were  clearly  along  sci- 
entific and  literary  lines,  and  he  was  prosperous 
in  business  affairs  connected  therewith.  He  was 
very  genial  and  appreciative  and  made  many 
warm  personal  friends.  In  the  course  of  nature 
he  outlived  most  of  his  earliest  associates,  al- 
though the  ranks  of  his  friends  were  constantly 
recruited  from  younger  generations  by  the  de- 
lightful personal  traits  which  brought  to  him  a 
green  old  age,  amply  attended  by  those  who 
gave  and  received  constantly  tokens  of  mutual 
love  and  esteem.  His  pilgrimage  was  not  more 
notable  for  its  length  than  for  the  character  and 
spirit  of  its  later  stages.  His  was  a  long  but  not 
a  weary  journey. 

The  pioneer  owners  in  the  early  nineties  sold 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  to  Mr.  Alfred  Holman.  Mr.  Holman  di- 
vided his  interest  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Halloran.  Mr. 
Holman  retired  after  a  few  years  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  broader  lines  of  journalism,  in  which 
he  has  notably  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Halloran  con- 
tinued his  work  with  redoubled  energy  until  he 
and  Mr.  Ewer,  who  had  maintained  a  minor  in- 
terest, sold  to  Mr.  T.  Arthur  Rickard  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Rickard,  and  they  in  1908  sold  to  agricul- 
tural ownership,  participated  in  and  conducted 
by  Mr.  Frank  Honeywell.  The  journal  shows 
upon  its  face  the  new  life  which  Mr.  Honeywell 
has  thrown  into  its  veins,  and  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  subscribers  is  one  of  the  results  of  his 
energetic  business  administration. 

As  for  the  editorship  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  for 
:}.")  years  and  some  personal  reflections  thereupon 
were  given  in  the  issue  of  November  14,  1908, 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  editor  has  remained  in  his  place 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  through  a 
series  of  successive  owners,  all  of  whom  contrib- 
uted to  the  editor's  comfort  by  letting  him  have 
his  own  way.  His  greatest  delight,  however, 
through  all  these  years  has  Mowed  unceasingly 
from  the  cordial  interest  and  approval  which  so 
many  thousands  who  have  helped  to  make  Cali- 
fornia great  have  always  manifested  toward  a 
long-continued  effort  which  can  be  modestly 
claimed  to  have  been  earnest  and  sincere,  and 
which  we  hope  still  to  pursue  as  the  blessings  of 
life  and  strength  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us, 
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1871 


First  issue  of  Pacific  Ri  uu.  Pkkss  appeared  January 
7.  and  the  title  of  the  first  article  on  the  first  page  was 
"Plant  Fruit  Trees  in  California." 

In  January  the  first  traction  engine  was  introduced. 
It  was  called  the  "Thompson  Road  Steamer."  It  was 
first  used  for  steam  plowing  stiff  adobe  at  Stockton  with 
a  gang  of  five  plows,  plowing  4>_.  inches  deep,  "going 
a  mile  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  the  plowing  ex 
cellent."  Later  it  plowed  25  acres  per  day  with  two 
gangs  of  four  plows  each. 

Two  hundred  thousand  roots  of  ramie  were  grown 
at  Hayward,  Alameda  county. 

Opium  was  made  from  poppies  grown  at  Novato, 
Marin  county,  and  poppy  plantations  made  in  several 
counties. 

The  Silk  Association  at  Davis,  Yolo  county,  shipped 
1000  ounces  of  silkworm  eggs  to  France,  and  350  lbs. 
of  cocoons  shipped  to  a  filature  in  South  San  Francisco. 
Mulberry  planting  is  widely  undertaken. 

Tea  plantations  started  at  Calistoga  and  in  Kern 
county  and  Japanese  laborers  imported  for  the  latter. 
Reported  a  failure  the  following  year. 

Shipments  of  wine  to  Liverpool  included  1000  gallons 
from  Cucamonga,  18.000  gallons  from  Napa  and  Sonoma. 
Napa  shipped  four  carloads  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A  mangelwurzel  beet  at  Santa  Barbara  weighed  122 
pounds. 

Merced  woolen  mills  made  800  yards  of  flannel  In  a 
day. 

A  carload  of  asparagus  and  other  vegetables  was 
shipped  Bast  from  Sacramento. 

Woodland  Ditch  Company,  Yolo  county,  irrigated  over 
5000  acres  of  grain. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  cotton  is  "a  decided  success" 
at  Snelling  in  Merced  county.  The  California  Cotton 
Growers'  and  Manufacturers"  Association  is  organized. 
The  crop  was  more  than  a  bale  to  the  acre.  Another 
planting  is  made  in  Kern  county. 

Scale  bugs  reported  on  Los  Angeles  orange,  lemon, 
and  lime  trees,  and  "trees  washed  with  strong  soap  and 
water." 

Ten  firms  are  engaged  in  sinking  artesian  wells  for 
irrigation  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  shipped  a  large  col- 
lection of  fruits  to  the  American  Pomological  Society's 
fair  at  Richmond.  Va..  and  sent  a  delegate  to  explain 
the  exhibit. 

A  41,000-acre  ranch  in  Amador  and  Sacramento  coun- 
ties was  bought  for  subdivision  for  $175,000  and  six 
farms  sold  from  it  during  the  first  month. 

Tobacco  was  grown  in  Humboldt,  in  Santa  Cruz,  and 
in  Santa  Clara  counties,  and  manufactured  at  Gilroy. 

Twenty  acres  of  squashes  at  Watsonville  yielded  500 
tons  which  sold  for  $1000. 

The  beet-sugar  factory  at  Alvarado  made  its  first  sea- 
son's run  successfully,  the  sugar  being  white  and  gran- 
ulated, and  "if  anything,  sweeter  than  imported  sugar." 

A  starch  factory  near  San  Jose  is  making  seven  tons 
of  wheat  starch  per  month  worth  10c.  per  lb.,  but  sus- 
pends because  it  cannot  get  wheat  at  $1.50  per  cental. 

Forty  thousand  orange  trees  in  Los  Angeles  county 
are  averaging  1000  oranges  per  tree. 

A  company  is  formed  to  import  better  Angora  goats 
than  those  introduced  about  ten  years  earlier. 

A  eucalyptus  tree  at  Sacramento  grows  11  ft.  2  in. 
in  six  months. 

Noted  as  remarkable  that  though  California  has  a 
larger  suitable  dairy  area  than  any  other  State,  nearly 
half  the  butter  and  cheese  consumed  is  "transported 
over  the  longest  railway  in  the  world  at  the  highest  rate 
of  freight  anywhere  known." 

Five  hundred  Casaba  melons  grown  near  Oroville  and 
sold  for  seed.  They  preserve  flavor  and  are  "eatable 
fully  a  year  after  being  taken  from  the  vines." 


1872 

"It  looks  as  though  alfalfa  is  to  be  a  leading  product 
of  the  State."  Several  tons  of  seed  are  shipped  to 
Tulare  and  Kern  counties.  Lux  &  Miller  report  alfalfa 
yielding  20  times  as  much  stock  feed  per  acre  as  wild 
pasturage  and  saves  cost  of  driving  cattle  to  distant 
ranges,  for  it  grows  all  the  time. 

Sacramento  beet-sugar  factory  makes  900  barrels  of 
"excellent  refined  sugar,"   U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agri- 


culture says  in  his  report  that  the  economic  difficulties 
of  beet-sugar  production  in  California  "have  been  meas- 
urably overcome."  Alvarado  product,  500  tons  from 
beets  yielding  8  and  $V*'/t  of  sugar. 

Successful  growing  of  oranges  in  the  San  .Joaquin 
valley  said  to  be  "no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt." 

Stockton  woolen  mills  are  making  flannels  worth  CO 
to  70  cents  a  yard. 

Largest  vineyard  in  the  State  is  that  of  Buena  Vista 
Viticulture!  Society,  in  the  Sonoma  valley,  6000  acres, 
500  planted  vineyard  producing  160,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Wolfskill  orange  orchard,  Los  Angeles,  1700  bearing 
trees,  produces  1,360,000  oranges. 

A  thoroughbred  cattle  breeders'  association  was  or- 
ganized. 

A  carload  of  butter.  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  23 
days  by  rail,  arrived  in  good  shape  and  sold  at  40c  per 
pound.    Other  shipments  were  made  the  same  season. 

Eleven  Alderney  cows,  valued  at  $7000,  arrived  direct 
from  Alderney  island  via  Boston. 

Four  cases  of  cauliflower,  first  shipment  of  the  vege- 
table, went  from  Sacramento  to  New  York,  each  case, 
8  dozen  heads  wrapped  in  paper.    Freight  cost  $68. 

One  thousand  sacks  California  flour  by  rail  sells  in 
New  York  at  $12  per  barrel. 

Los  Angeles  orange  crop,  5,000,000  oranges,  average 
$20  per  thousand  at  local  sale. 

Big-horned,  half-wild  cattle  of  1848-50  now  hardly 
known  in  middle  and  northern  California,  having  given 
place  to  improved  breeds. 

"It  is  just  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  middlemen 
standing  between  the  producer  and  consumer  make  the 
largest  share  of  the  total  profit  on  our  annual  fruit 
production.  Immense  quantities  of  fruit  are  yearly 
dumped  into  the  bay,  because  consumers  will  not  pay 
the  exorbitant  prices  asked  over  what  the  same  quality 
can  be  bought  directly  from  the  wagon  of  the  producer 
who  is  so  fortunately  situated  that  he  can  market  his 
own  fruit  at  retail.  This  abuse  calls  for  a  better  system 
of  retailing." 

Cherry  trees  in  the  Bidwell  garden  at  Chico  yield 
$200  to  the  tree,  the  fruit  selling  in  San  Francisco  at 
60  cents  per  pound. 

Catalina  island  sold  for  $1,250,000  to  Governor  Downey 
and  others. 

One  pound  of  opium  is  made  by  East  Indians  from  10 
feet  square  of  poppies  on  Butte  slough. 

On  Fresno  canal,  Fresno  county,  cotton  yields  well 
without  irrigation.  Irrigated  sugarcane  is  10  ft.  high, 
corn  16  ft.  high.  Various  fruits  and  other  plants  "show 
value  of  irrigation  in  our  warm  valleys." 

California  hops,  though  rejected  by  local  brewers  in 
the  previous  decade,  "have  won  a  place  and  character 
equal  to  the  best  hops  in  the  world." 

One  hundred  dozen  large,  plump,  barnyard  fowls  from 
Iowa  arrived  in  good  condition  and  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  importer  cleared  $250  in  addition  to  cost 
of  his  own  passage.  "There  seems  to  be  something  rad 
ically  wrong  with  the  system  of  rural  economy  in  our 
own  State  when  fowls  can  be  brought  two  thousand  miles 
and  sold  here  at  a  profit."  Another  shipment  from  Iowa 
to  Truckee  largely  died  on  the  way  or  was  worthless  on 
arrival,  and  gives  the  editor  chance  for  another  exhor- 
tation: "California  should  raise  its  own  poultry,  even 
if  it  has  to  send  to  Utah  for  Mormon  eggs  to  do  it  with." 

One  hundred  pounds  of  rice,  with  heads  full  of  large, 
plump  kernels,  grown  from  two  pounds  of  seed  in  Fresno 
county. 

Chicory  factory  opened  near  Stockton,  making  five 
tons  per  day. 


1873 

Fine,  large,  ripe  oranges  are  reported  from  various 
central  counties  "quite  equal  to  the  fruit  in  Los  Angeles." 
Cork  oak  trees  are  thriving  in  Napa  valley  and  other 

sections. 

Six-year-old  almond  trees  in  St.  Helena  yield  $5  per 

tree. 

The  California  State  Grange  was  organized  at  Napa 
on  July  15  and  subordinate  granges  are  being  established 
all  through  the  agricultural  counties. 

A  shipment  of  22,8X6  pounds  of  cotton  is  made  to  Liv- 
erpool from  Merced  county,  but  the  crop  was  injured 
by  the  "cotton  bug." 

Pure-bred  Merino  sheep  are  freely  introduced;  one  lot 
of  630  head  came  from  Vermont,  valued  at  $40,000 — one 
buck  selling  for  $700, 


Several  cars  of  pears  are  shipped  from  Yuba  county 
to  the  East,  the  freight  rates  per  car  being:  By  passen- 
ger train  to  Chicago,  $900;  to  New  York,  $1075;  by! 
freight  train  to  Chicago,  $500;  to  Denver,  $475. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  had  400  acres  in  tobacco 
in  the  upper  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  cured  100,000  lbs. 
of  tobacco. 

A  "Farmers'  Jute  Manufacturing  Company"  was  In- 
corporated to  make  grain  sacks. 

A  carload  of  honey  was  shipped  to  Chicago  and  sold 
at  35  cents  per  pound. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ramie  roots  were 
planted  on  Twitchell  island. 

Flax  was  largely  grown  in  the  Salinas  valley. 

Four  hundred  fifty  thousand  acres  were  sown  to  wheat 
in  Stanislaus  county. 

Two  thousand  barrels  of  chicory  are  grown  near 
Brighton. 

The  Glenn  ranch  in  Colusa  county  has  45,000  acres 
and  140  miles  of  levees.  One  tenant  has  7000  acres  in 
wheat  which  yields  from  20  to  35  bushels  per  acre. 


1874 


Jute  planted  on  dry  upland  failed  from  drouth,  though 
corn  on  the  same  land  gave  a  good  crop.  Jute  is  grown 
on  valley  land  with  cotton  and  is  reported  to  divert 
the  "cotton  bug";  alfalfa  is  grown  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  had  1500  acres  near  Gilroy 
in  tobacco. 

Growing  silkworm  eggs  for  shipment  to  Europe  proves 
unprofitable. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  granges  are  in  operation. 

About  $1,000,000  is  invested  in  Sacramento  and  Ala- 
meda beet-sugar  factories  and  3.000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  pro- 
duced. 

The  San  Francisco  Butter  Co.  begins  making  "butter" 
with  little  help  from  the  cow. 

The  San  Lorenzo  currant  growers  organized  to  fix  the 
price  of  currants  to  the  trade  and  the  canneries. 

The  local  granges  begin  construction  of  farmers'  grain 
warehouses  at  various  shipping  points. 

First  Importation  of  Shropshire  sheep  is  made. 

About  1000  acres  of  cotton  is  planted  upon  upper 
Kings  river  in  Fresno  county. 

The  average  money  return  per  stand  of  bees  is  given 
as  $10  to  $12. 

Raisin  vineyards  are  being  planted  as  more  profitable 
than  wine  vineyards. 

Alfalfa  ranches  are  being  purchased  by  sheep  owners 
as  a  recourse  In  failure  of  wild  pastures. 

Hop  shipments  by  rail  to  New  York  are  noted,  the 
report  being  that  "California  hops  are  the  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  world." 

Five  hogsheads  of  tobacco  grown  in  Alameda  county 
are  sent  to  Kentucky. 

A  fruit  drier  at  Vacaville,  by  running  night  and  day 
with  40  hands,  turns  out  from  600  to  800  lbs.  of  dried 
fruit  in  24  hours.  This  illustrates  the  lack  of  capacity 
and  high  cost  of  drying  with  machines  then  available 
and  which  were  soon  abandoned  for  sun  drying. 


1875 


Owing  to  large  losses  of  stock  by  cold  storms  and 
lack  of  feed,  there  is  a  general  agitation  in  favor  of 
building  sheds  and  storing  fodder. 

Plantations  of  100,000  iron-bark  eucalyptus  are  made 
on  rich  new  land  on  the  Sacramento  river  on  the  ground 
that  this  species  resists  more  frost  than  the  blue  gum. 

As  wheat  prices  are  low,  there  is  much  interest  in 
planting  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar-beets. 

Beet-sugar  factories  are  contracting  with  farmers  for 
beets  at  $5  per  ton  instead  of  doing  their  own  farming. 

Alfalfa  is  proclaimed  as  "the  main  reliance  for  cattle 
and  hogs  in  California."  Alfalfa  growers  are  buying 
stock,  which  is  cheap  because  of  scant  wild  pastures. 

Dairying  is  declared  to  be  very  profitable. 

Orange,  Los  Angeles  county,  holds  an  election  to  vote 
bonds  of  $32,000  to  extend  its  irrigation  system. 

Co-operation  to  make  their  own  wine  is  urged  upon 
Napa  county  growers  because  Mission  grapes  are  worth 
only  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Sonoma  valley  forms  such  a 
society. 

Ramie  growing  is  found  unprofitable  because  there  is 
no  satisfactory  machine  for  extracting  the  fiber. 

The  phylloxera  is  noticed  as  doing  much  injury  to 
the  Sonoma  vineyards. 
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During  Forty  Years— 1871-1910 


Silk  experiments  are  being  abandoned  and  mulberry 
trees  being  pulled  up.  Disease  attacks  the  worms  and 
there  is  no  labor  available  to  handle  healthy  worms 
profitably. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  announces:  "The  future 
prospects  of  Los  Angeles  will  depend  on  grape  culture 
and  wine  making." 

1876 

Preparations  for  sowing  alfalfa  exceed  anything  ever 
before  known  in  the  State. 

A  company  was  organized  in  Oakland  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000  to  make  eucalyptus  oil  and  other  medicinal 
preparations  from  the  leaf  and  bark. 

Twenty  cows  are  shipped  from  Santa  Cruz  county  to 
China,  "one  of  them  26  years  old  and  still  giving  three 
buckets  at  a  milking"! 

Opium  is  made  at  Hopeton,  Merced  county. 

An  orchard  cannery  is  established  on  Senator  Routier's 
ranch  near  Sacramento. 

Budded  orange  trees,  Australian  Navel  and  Mediter- 
ranean Sweet,  are  reported  from  Los  Angeles  as  bearing 
better  fruit  than  seedlings.  "The  fruit  compares  well 
with  Pacific  island  oranges  which  are  picked  too  green 
for  shipment." 

Onion  seed  grown  at  Santa  Clara  attracts  attention. 

Napa  valley  grapes  are  used  for  fattening  hogs  as  the 
most  profitable  use  to  make  of  them. 

Watermelon  syrup  is  made  by  evaporation — one  gallon 
of  syrup  from  nine  of  juice. 

Fine,  house-cured  broom-corn,  "unrivalled  in  length 
and  firmness  of  fiber,"  is  made  at  Los  Nietos. 

J.  S.  Harbison  goes  East  with  ten  carloads  of  Cali- 
fornia honey  from  San  Diego. 

A  vineyard  proprietors'  company  is  incorporated  at 
Healdsburg  for  manufacture  of  wine,  etc. 

Six  Berkshire  pigs  from  Queen  Victoria's  farm  at 
Windsor  are  brought  around  the  Horn  to  Ventura  county 
for  Captain  Dunn. 

Dana  P.  Clark  of  Santa  Barbara  announces  a  lemon, 
thin  skinned  and  "not  in  the  least  bitter  when  standing 
over  night  as  lemonade." 

The  production  of  raisins  is  rapidly  growing  to  an 
important  industry. 

Cotton  is  grown  and  ginned  at  Colusa. 

Shipments  of  mustard  seed  from  Salinas  valley  reach 
400,000  pounds. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  white  ash  forest  is  planted  on  La 
Ballona  ranch. 

Soquel  sugar  factory  closes  down  for  lack  of  beets. 

Eucalyptus  booming  begins:  "Eucalyptus  will  be  a 
source  of  profit,  because  this  hardy  tree  will  readily 
thrive  on  land  of  no  value  otherwise." 

Dr.  Glenn  of  Jacinto  sells  18,000  tons  of  wheat  at 
$1.65  per  cental,  amounting  to  $660,000.  "This  sort  of 
a  crop  will  be  apt  to  make  Eastern  farmers  open  their 
eyes." 

The  Co-operative  Nursery  and  Fruit  Co.  orders  500 
barrels  of  orange  seed  for  planting  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  Los  Angeles  city.  The  company  has  a  mill- 
ion trees  of  three  years  growth. 

Four  tons  of  honey  is  shipped  direct  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  England. 

H.  Meacham  of  Petaluma  announces  the  importation 
of  six  Norman  stallions;  one,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  was 
awarded  the  highest  prize  at  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

A  few  acres  of  land  near  Antioch,  winter-irrigated  by 
the  breaking  of  a  drainage  ditch,  yields  40  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  while  adjacent  land  not  reached  by  the 
water  yields  five  bushels.  Such  facts  are  numerous  and 
do  much  to  increase  appreciation  of  the  value  of  irri- 
gation and  to  promote  settlement  of  irrigated  lands  in 
the  interior  valleys. 

1877 

A  shipment  of  citrus  trees  is  made  from  a  Los  An- 
geles nursery  to  China. 

A  Los  Angeles  journal  says:  "We  are  willing  to 
wager  a  considerable  sum  that  there  is  more  money  in 
growing  hogs  than  in  growing  oranges,  but  it  is  not  so 
poetic." 

An  olive-oil  mill  is  set  up  at  San  Jose  and  makes  500 
gallons  of  oil  from  fruit  gathered  at  Mission  San  Jose. 

A  "Los  Angeles  Fruit  Growers  Association"  is  organ- 
ized. 

A  Ventura  journal  observes:    "It  is  better  and  easier 


to  irrigate  orange  and  lemon  trees  with  a  small  stream 
from  a  windmill  *han  to  flood  the  surface,  which  many 
suppose  to  be  the  only  way  to  irrigate  anything."  If 
the  reference  to  the  windmill  is  omitted,  this  is  a  pro- 
phetic approval  of  the  small-furrow  system. 

Twenty-five  hundred  turkeys  are  profitably  grown  on 
the  mountains  near  Napa. 

Reports  of  the  surprising  profitability  of  alfalfa  are 
the  chief  items  of  interior  valley  journals. 

The  Soquel  sugar  factory  is  running  again  with  beets 
grown  near  Watsonville. 

Eucalyptus  telegraph  poles  from  the  Stratton  forest 
near  Hay  ward  are  sent  from  Oakland  to  Martinez. 

A  bonded  warehouse  for  wine  and  brandy  is  estab- 
lished in  Napa. 

Mr.  Shaffer  of  Los  Angeles  has  16,000  sheep  on  60,000 
acres  of  land  purchased  for  them  and  which  is  enclosed 
with  40  miles  of  fence. 

Grapes  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  from  Napa 
valley  to  the  East. 

The  San  Jose  Canning  Co.  sends  a  number  of  carloads 
of  canned  goods  to  the  East  and  "one  cargo"  was  shipped 
to  London.  The  Golden  Gate  Cannery  at  San  Jose  pul 
up  180,000  cans  of  fruit  for  the  season. 

A  co-operative  cheese  factory  was  built  by  dairy  farm- 
ers around  Gilroy. 

California  canned  fruit  sells  in  East  India  at  $10  per 
case. 

Dried  fruits  are  shipped  east  from  Santa  Rosa  in  car- 
load lots. 

Early  tomatoes  are  very  profitable  in  the  Cahuenga 
valley  near  Los  Angeles. 

1878 

Prickly  comfrey  was  introduced  as  a  forage  plant, 
and,  though  favored  at  first,  never  became  popular. 

A  "Wine  Commissioner"  is  sent  to  France  by  Califor- 
nia vineyardists  to  investigate  and  report. 

The  Persian  insect  powder  plant  is  introduced  and 
grown  in  Calaveras  and  Amador  counties. 

A  free  market  is  opened  in  Oakland. 

Honey  production  in  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ties is  reaching  large  figures. 

The  Odessa  wheat  is  attaining  popularity  because  of 
rust  resistance. 

English  walnut  trees  on  low  ground  at  Santa  Barbara, 
12  years  old,  bear  a  crop  which  "bends  the  branches  to 
the  earth." 

Ten  weeks  picking  in  the  strawberry  fields  near  Santa 
Clara  yield  30,000  chests  which  sell  at  an  average  of 
$8  per  chest. 

Orange  growing  near  Los  Angeles  takes  a  fresh  start 
through  the  realization  of  adequa-te  water  supply.  Ten 
acres  of  four-year-old  orange  trees  sell  for  $6000.  The 
land  was  valued  at  about  $10  per  acre  before  the  trees 
were  planted. 

A  coffee  tree  blooms  in  a  San  Diego  garden,  but  that 
was  all  that  came  of  it. 

Eight  acres  of  Sultana  vines  planted  by  W.  B.  West 
near  Stockton  in  1875  yield  their  first  crop  of  raisins. 

Raisin  makers  at  Riverside  realize  from  $200  to  $400 
per  acre  for  their  crop. 

"The  raisin  crop  promises  to  be  largest  ever  raised 
in  the  State.  The  most  conservative  estimate  is  70,000 
boxes.    It  will  soon  be  unprofitable  to  import  raisins." 

Almonds  are  reported  to  be  unprofitable  in  San  Diego 
county. 

A  Tomales  dairyman  reports  222  pounds  of  butter 
from  the  cow  as  a  season's  yield — gaining  the  result  by 
constantly  killing  poor  cows. 

The  weight  of  California  wheat  attracts  attention;  in- 
stances from  Amador  county  show  a  weight  of  66  to  69 
pounds  per  bushel. 

The  question  of  growing  "dry,  delicious  sweet  pota- 
toes" is  settled  by  exhibits  from  Downey,  Los  Angeles 
county. 

An  East  Oakland  dealer  buys  $100,000  worth  of  hay 
in  Honey  Lake  valley,  Lassen  county. 

Flax  is  largely  grown  for  the  seed  in  Ventura  county 
as  more  profitable  than  barley. 

Egyptian  corn  begins  to  attract  attention  for  warm, 
sandy  soils  in  the  San  Jose  district. 


1879 

Congress  passes  the  "Chinese  restriction  act"  and  some 
dismay  is  expressed  by  California  farmers. 


The  issue  between  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  and 
irrigation  In  the  moisture  supply  of  fruit  trees  excites 
much  discussion  in  southern  California. 

The  Mutton  and  Wool  Growers'  Protective  Association 
of  Lake  county  offers  a  bounty  of  $25  each  for  coyote 
scalps. 

A  seven-year-old  eucalyptus  tree  at  Santa  Barbara,  78 
ft.  high  and  6  ft.  around  at  the  butt,  yields  a  cord  and 
a  half  of  firewood. 

The  young  vine  growth  on  the  Groezinger  vineyard 
near  St.  Helena  is  saved  from  frost  destruction  by  per- 
sistent smoking  from  fires  lit  at  3  a.  m. 

The  first  carload  of. brandy  is  shipped  from  Fresno 
to  San  Francisco. 

A  box  of  lemons  from  Orange  (then  in  Los  Angeles 
county)  sells  in  San  Francisco  at  the  rate  of  $30  pei 
thousand  fruits — which  was  the  only  way  citrus  fruits 
were  sold  at  that  time. 

Hemp  is  shown  to  "make  remarkable  growth"  in  El- 
dorado and  other  foothill  counties. 

Introduction  of  resistant  roots  for  vines  is  undertaken 
by  a  number  of  vineyardists  in  the  districts  invaded 
by  phylloxera. 

On  August  30  grape  growers  at  Fresno  are  preparing 
platforms  for  curing  their  own  raisins.  Last  year  some 
excellent  home-prepared  raisins  were  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia Colony.  This  is  the  first  mention  made  of  the 
coming  Fresno  raisin  industry.  In  October  Miss  Austin 
is  credited  with  having  made  8000  lbs.  of  raisins,  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  is  declared  that  "California  will 
take  a  good  advance  step  in  the  raisin  industry  this 
year." 

Carpinteria  growers  produce  $25,000  worth  of  lima 
beans. 

Eucalyptus  planting  is  urged  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
on  heavy  adobe  soil  because  "the  decaying  leaves  and 
bark  would  add  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  which  is 
what  it  most  needs."  This  seems  to  be  a  beginning  of 
humus  preaching. 

Sugar-cane  is  planted  at  Fresno  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  expert. 

Opium  is  produced  in  Sonoma  valley  which  is  said  to 
contain  20r/,  of  morphine  and  to  be  of  "superb  quality." 

Professor  Hilgard  undertakes  a  special  study  of  Cali- 
fornia from  the  point  of  view  of  cotton  production  as 
part  of  his  work  on  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Census  of  1880. 


1880 

After  "three  years  of  downright  misery"  because  of 
low  prices,  rfhe  sheep  is  looking  up  again  and  buyers 
are  scouring  the  country  for  stock,  "paying  $3  per  head 
for  sheep  recently  unsaleable  at  three  bits  a  head." 

Luther  Burbank  writes  (February,  1880):  "Four 
years  ago  when  I  sold  the  control  of  my  potato  and  re- 
moved from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  California,  I  reserved 
ten  of  the  most  perfect  and  brought  them  with  me.  All 
the  stock  which  I  now  have  in  hand  and  all  which  I 
have  sold  has  been  raised  from  these  ten  potatoes.  The 
first  year  they  were  planted  at  Tomales." 

Maple  sugar  is  made  from  a  dozen  small  white  maple 
trees  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Silk  culture  for  cocoons  is  held  to  be  possibly  profita- 
ble in  California,  but  reeling  cannot  be  done  in  competi- 
tion with  low-priced  European  and  Oriental  labor. 

Flaxseed  is  largely  grown  near  Pescadero,  on  the  coast 
of  San  Mateo  county. 

The  Eureka  lemon  is  approved  by  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  as  nearest  to  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  that  fruit. 

Dr.  Glenn's  wheat  crop  in  Colusa  is  over  20,000  tons, 
worth  at  current  prices  $1,000,000. 

Sorghum  (Egyptian  corn)  is  declared  at  Fresno  to 
be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  forage  plants  for 
the  interior  valley — "its  yield  is  enormous,  much  greater 
than  alfalfa." 

The  codling  moth  is  very  destructive  in  Sonoma 
county. 

The  first  California  silo  Is  built  and  filled  at  Hollls- 
ter.  Subsequently  the  silage  was  fed  to  horses  with 
fatal  consequences.  The  silage  spoiled  because  the  silo 
was  not  air-tight. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  large  walnut  crop  which  sells  at 
7VL>c.  per  pound. 

Almonds  and  walnuts  are  shipped  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  Chicago  by  Ellwood  Cooper. 
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San  Diego  ships  1,250,000  lbs.  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey. 

The  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners  is 
created  by  the  legislature  and  given  an  appropriation 
to  begin  its  work  in  the  promotion  of  the  viticultural 
industries  of  the  State.  This  Board  created  a  Board 
of  Horticultural  Commissioners  to  promote  and  protect 
other  fruits  than  the  grape. 

Three  California  beet  sugar  factories  make  2,391,780 
lbs.  of  sugar. 


1881 


In  Kern  county  sorghum  yields  400  gallons  of  syrup 
to  the  acre  which,  though  said  to  sell  readily  at  50c.  per 
gallon  locally,  never  proved  profitable  as  a  large  com- 
mercial product. 

Incubators  are  coming  into  use  in  the  poultry  industry, 
but  are  considered  rather  a  novelty. 

The  Golden  Gate  Packing  Co.  of  San  Jose  sends  a 
train  of  ten  cars  of  canned  fruits  to  London  via  New 
York,  and  shipment  to  Europe  overland  is  discussed  as 
a  new  feature  in  the  fruit  industry. 

At  Orange  raisin-grape  planting  is  undertaken  in  a 
large  way,  replacing  orange  trees  which  had  been  seri- 
ously attacked  by  the  red  scale.  This  undertaking  was 
wiped  out  later  by  the  Anaheim  disease. 

The  first  "California  Fruit  Growers'  Convention"  was 
held  in  Sacramento  December  G  and  7,  1881.  Subjects 
for  discussion  were  practically  the  same  as  in  all  fol 
lowing  years — the  subjugation  of  insects,  the  investiga 
tion  of  transportation  matters,  and  discussions  of  meth 
ods  and  policies  of  fruit  production.  The  Eastern  ship 
ment  of  400  carloads  for  the  year  was  noted.  The  chief 
agencies  limiting  the  profitable  shipment  of  fruits  over- 
land are  indicated  as  insect  injuries  and  high  freight 
rates.  A  serious  discussion  was  held  whether  fruit  boxes 
should  be  disinfected  and  returned  to  growers  or  whether 
a  free-box  system  should  be  adopted.  The  convention 
resolved  in  favor  of  disinfection,  while  the  free  box 
almost  immediately  established  itself  in  spite  of  the 
resolution. 


1882 


Six  acres  of  six-year  old  budded  orange  trees  at  Or 
ange  yielded  1600  boxes  (or  about  256,000  oranges)  which 
sold  for  $2.50  per  box.  This  was  regarded  as  the  best 
yield  of  oranges  reported  up  to  that  time,  considering 
the  age  of  the  trees. 

The  Los  Angeles  broom  factory  imports  broom  corn 
and  offers  free  seed  to  all  who  will  grow  yie  crop. 

Los  Angeles,  instead  of  being  a  beef-shipping  county, 
has,  in  one  decade,  to  draw  supplies  from  Texas  and 
Nevada. 

Eldorado  county  reports  so  large  an  apple  crop  that 
some  sound  fruit  may  be  secured  "because  there  will 
not  be  worms  enough  to  go  round." 

Fruit  driers  t  erected  at  considerable  cost  in  several 
localities  are  reported  idle  because  of  the  success  of 
sun  drying  of  fruits. 

Beef  cattle  and  hogs  are  scarce  and  the  latter  sell  at 
8c.  per  lb.  for  stubble  feeding.  Sheep  have  been  profita 
ble  for  several  years,  and  ranges  have  been  used  for 
them,  causing  a  scarcity  of  beef  cattle.  An  order  for 
$100,000  worth  of  grazers  could  not  be  filled. 

Fruit  growers  complain'  of  a  canners'  combination. 

Raisins  do  not  prove  profitable  as  expected  and  some 
Fresno  growers  w^ish  they  had  planted  wine  grapes. 

The  best  cotton  crop  ever  grown  in  Merced  county 
is  gathered.  One  hundred  bales  of  400  lbs.  each  are 
gathered  from  225  acres  on  the  Merced  river. 
"  Meetings  of  dairymen  are  held  in  several  counties  and 
delegates  selected  to  attend  a  general  convention  in 
this  city.  A  firm  stand  is  taken  for  the  protection  of 
the  dairy  industry  against  oleomargarine  and  to  insist 
fttaf  the  stuff  be  not  sold  as  butter;  also  that  merchants 
shall  not  have  a  chance  to  make  a  commission  on  sales 
of  genuine  butter,  and  at  same  time  speculate  in  oleo- 
margarine. 

Young  orange  trees  near  Oroville  are  beginning  to 
beaf  fruit  for  local  sale. 

A  sensational  snowstorm  is  noted  on  December  31, 
1882.  "Never  since  the  occupancy  of  the  State  by  the 
Americans  has  such  a  storm  visited  the  coast  and  valley 
regions  of  central  California.  There  have  been  on  two 
or  three  occasions  slight  falls  of  snow  which  have  come 
and  gone  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours,  but  a  snow- 


fall of  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth  and  lying  for 
about  twelve  hours  on  low  ground  is  something  wholly 
new  to  American  eyes  in  California." 


1883 


Cattle  kings  are  happy,  for  beef  is  9c.  as  it  walks. 

Six  hundred  yearling  French  merino  ewes  go  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Texas.  Their  ancestors  were  imported 
in  1873. 

J.  M.  Keith,  of  Kern  county,  says:  "Arabian  millet, 
which  is  so  highly  praised,  is  not  better  than  alfalfa, 
and  to  claim  that  it  is,  is  a  great  mistake.  1  am  sowing 
alfalfa  every  year,  but  take  no  pains  to  increase  my 
supply  of  Arabian  millet."  He  did  not  need  to:  Arabian 
millet  is  Johnson  grass. 

One  Red  Bluff  flock  owner  sheared  11,501)  sheep,  secur- 
ing 52.800  lbs.  of  wool. 

A.  J.  Twogood  shipped  97  boxes  of  Riverside  oranges 
to  Kansas  City  and  received  returns  of  $.'!30  for  the  lot. 
which  netted  him  about  $2  per  box.  The  fruit  was 
shipped  in  the  old  style  flat  orange  boxes.  The  Kansas 
City  firm  writes  that  had  the  fruit  been  packed  in  the 
new-style  square  box  they  could  have  got  fancy  prices 
instead  of  the  good,  remunerative  prices  of  nearly  $:i.r>0 
per  box.  "The  fruit  arrived  in  good  order  and  the  repu- 
tation of  Riverside  oranges  is  being  rapidly  built  up." 

From  June  1  to  July  3,  1883,  the  agency  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  in  San  Jose  alone  shipped  cherries  as  fol- 
lows: To  other  points  in  California.  56,239  lbs.:  to 
Arizona,  7329;  to  Louisiana  (mostly  New  Orleans), 
3316;  to  Guaymas,  373;  to  Nevada,  4410;  to  Colorado, 
3667;  to  Utah,  7190.    Total,  105.38S  pounds. 

The  Los  Gatos  Fruit  Packing  Co.  sells  its  whole  sea- 
son's output  to  a  firm  in  Liverpool.  England. 

Tobacco  growing  is  abandoned  at  San  Felipe,  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  the  land  leased  to  Chinamen  for  vege- 
table growing. 

The  Zante  currant  grape,  or  White  Corinth  grape,  is 
successfully  grown  at  Fresno. 

Riverside  raisins  reported  from  Boston  as  the  "best 
ever  seen  in  that  market."  A  Boston  company  with 
capital  stock  of  $1 .000. 000  is  organized  to  grow  raisins 
in  southern  California  and  purchases  land  at  Ontario. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  sells  one  wagon- 
load  of  olive  oil,  100  cases  of  12  bottles  each,  for  $1650. 

Four  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  near  Bakersfield  yield 
160,000  lbs.  of  seed,  selling  at  12 '•_.(•.  per  pound. 

It  is  reported  from  Los  Angeles  that  "no  fruit  makes 
such  large  returns  with  so  little  trouble  as  oranges." 

The  Napa  valley  vineyards  yield  2,300,150  gallons  of 
wine. 

The  Marysville  Woolen  Mills  make  "Blankets  acknowl- 
edged to  be  as  fine  quality  as  any  made  in  the  United 
States." 


1884 


The  Alvarado  sugar  factory  establishes  a  dairy,  the 
cows  to  be  fed  upon  beet  pulp.' 

L.  C.  Byce,  of  Petaluma.  ships  Plymouth  Rock  fowls 
to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  successfully. 

A  New  York  firm  writes:  "We  have  sold  6500  boxet 
of  California  pears  from  $2  to  $4  per  box.  If  growers 
do  not  put  up  their  fruit  better  it  will  be  thrown  out 
of  this  market.  They  could  get  twice  as  much  for  pears 
if  they  would  throw  out  scrubs  and  stop  topping  the 
boxes,  and  we  could  sell  twice  as  many."  This  is  an 
early  exhortation  for  standardization. 

An  Irrigation  Convention  is  held  at  Riverside,  to 
which  delegates  are  sent  from  various  parts  of  the 
State. 

Miller  &  Lux,  in  their  spring  clip  at  Firebaughs,  shear 
130,000  head  of  sheep  and  get  about  a  million  pounds 
of  wool. 

Rains  in  June  injure  much  grain  and  hay  in  the  Sac 
ramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

Los  Angeles  county  claims  to  have  planted  five  mill- 
ion vines  this  spring.  Mr.  Nadeau,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
2.400,000  grape  vines  and  is  claimed  to  be  "the  greatest 
viticulturist  in  the  world",  ex-Governor  Stanford  and 
L.  J.  Rose  following. 

Mr.  Hoggin  plants  400  acres  of  cotton  in  Kern  county; 
the  third  year  of  his  undertaking  with  cotton. 

The  confidence  in  the  fruit  industry  is  reported  as 
having  raised  the  price  of  land  in  Vaca  valley  from 
nearly  nothing  to  a  value  of  $300  to  $1000  an  acre. 

There  is  general  complaint  that  freight  rates  on  fruit 


to  the  East,  from  $800  to  $1000  per  car,  are  "outrage- 
ously high,"  especially  as  they  have  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance on  fruit  which  may  arrive  in  unsaleable  condi- 
tion. "If  the  freight  were  reduced  one-half  the  busi- 
ness would  increase  tenfold." 

Miss  Austin  puts  in  an  artificial  drier  at  her  vineyard 
in  the  California  Colony  at  Fresno.  It  is  highly  praised 
for  use  in  unfavorable  weather. 

Two  thousand  oranges  picked  from  two  trees  are 
shipped  trom  Oroville  to  Sacramento  at  $2  per  loo  net. 
The  price  is  low,  as  "they  came  into  competition  with 
Mexican  oranges." 


1885 


Common  report  is  that  California  farmers  are  tired 
of  wheat  growing. 

The  Berkshiie  hog  is  pronounced  the  king  of  swine 
for  California. 

Los  Angeles  reports  shipping  oranges  freely.  "There 
is  a  good  demand  at  the  East,  but  freight  rates  are  too 
high.  They  are  $200  per  car  to  Missouri  river  points 
and  $250  per  car  beyond.  We  ought  to  have  a  reduction 
of  $100  per  car  and  the  East  would  take  all  we  can 
grow." 

Southern  California  lemons  are  difficult  to  sell  at  $1 
per  box.  Current  comment  is:  "Our  lemons  are  so 
excellent  that  importers  of  Sicily  lemons  have  lost 
money.  There  will  be  few  Sicily  lemons  imported  here- 
after"— a  prophecy  not  yet  realized. 

An  irrigation  convention  at  Fresno  prepares  laws  for 
enactment  by  the  California  legislature.  On  their  pas- 
sage it  was  announced:  "The  old  law  of  riparian  rights 
is  now  practically  repealed" — which  was  about  as  true 
as  what  was  said  of  Sicily  lemons. 

Under  the  initiative  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety a  meeting  is  held  in  Sacramento  to  organize  a 
co-operative  association  of  fruit  growers  for  fruit  selling. 

Agitation  of  growing  flax  for  both  seed  and  fiber  from 
the  same  plant  begins. 

The  year's  output  of  raisins  at  Fresno  is  described 
as  "something  to  astonish  those  who  have  not  observed 
the  development  of  the  industry."  A  meeting  of  grow- 
ers adopted  a  plan  for  securing  uniformity  in  packing, 
grading,  etc.    A  shortage  in  the  labor  supply  is  noted. 

A  complete  carload  of  Moorpark  apricots  goes  from 
San  Jose  to  Chicago.  "The  freight  charges  were  $600, 
or  about  twice  the  local  value  of  the  fruit." 

Ramie  planting  is  again  urged  as  likely  to  be  more 
profitable  than  wheat. 

Tea  growing  is  again  agitated  on  the  success  of  a- 
small  planlation  in  Placer  county  from  which  a  small 
family  has  made  its  own  tea  for  several  years. 

Pecan  trees  are  reported  as  bearing  well  in  Butte 
county. 


1886 


The  advancement  of  the  interior  citrus  districts  of 
southern  California  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Trans- 
continental Association  allows  terminal  rates  to  River- 
side and  other  points  in  San  Bernardino  county. 

The  Alvarado  sugar  factory  is  reorganized  and  en- 
larged. 

The  Riverside  raisin  drier  is  used  as  a  house  for  cur- 
ing lemons. 

Currants  are  shipped  to  the  East  from  Alameda 
county. 

Southern  California  sends  1600  carloads  of  oranges 
to  Eastern  markets. 

An  apricot  tree  at  Vacaville  yields  1127  lbs.,  but  one 
at  Fresno  yields  1149  lbs.  The  fruit  is  said  to  have 
been  picked  and  weighed  by  responsible  parties. 

The  Fresno  raisin  product  becomes  so  large  that  East- 
ern buyers  appear  to  make  contracts  with  the  growers 
for  their  entire  pack,  which  for  the  whole  district  is 
put  at  225,000  boxes. 

Quinces  are  shipped  East  by  the  carload  from  So- 
noma valley. 

Placer  county  ships  oranges  to  the  East. 

Pumpkins  at  San  Lorenzo  run  30  tons  to  the  acre 
and  sell  at  $3  per  ton  delivered  at  Roberts  Landing. 

A  ton  of  cotton  is  grown  in  Bear  valley.  San  Diego 
county. 

A  raisin  drier  of  160  tons  capacity  is  built  for  the 
Briggs  ranch  near  Woodland.  Dr.  Blowers,  a  leading 
raisin  producer,  invents  a  drier  especially  for  raisins. 
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During  Forty  Years--! 87 1-1 9 10 


1887 

Four-year-old  prune  trees  at  San  Jose  yielded  more 
than  71/-'  tons  to  the  acre. 

Oakland  has  a  Fancy  Poultry  Breeders'  Association 
to  encourage  raising  improved  breeds. 

Maple  sugar  is  made  in  Tehama  county  foothills. 

Hereford  cattle  are  introduced  in  Tulare  county. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  green  peas  are  shipped  from 
Pomona  to  Boston  as  an  experiment. 

James  Roberts  ships  French  merino  rams  from  Ala- 
meda county  to  South  America  and  to  England. 

A  trainload  of  fresh  vegetables  goes  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago. 

Vacaville  ships  116  tons  of  fruit  in  one  day,  the  larg- 
est shipment  to  date. 

A  span  of  bay  mules  weighing  1500  lbs.  each  sells  at 
Cloverdale  for  $500;  and  50  head  of  young  mules  sell 
at  Chico,  to  go  to  Australia  for  railroad  building,  at 
$12,000  for  the  bunch. 

Butte  county  has  10,000  orange  trees  planted. 

Kimball's  mill  at  National  City  is  making  "barrels  of 
olive  oil." 

Rye  straw  is  contracted  for  for  five  years  at  $30  per 
ton  to  stuff  horse  collars. 

A  Sonoma  valley  15-year-old  lemon  tree  yields  44 
boxes  of  lemons  which  sell  for  $GG. 

The  Petaluma  cannery  puts  up  G500  cases  of  fruit  in 
patent  glass  jars  and  an  Eastern  dealer  proposes  to  buy 
all  they  can  put  up. 


1888 

Carloads  of  hay  from  Livermore  valley  go  to  the 
East  at  $29  per  ton  freight,  to  feed  California  race- 
horses. 

The  Watsonville  sugar  factory  is  constructed. 

The  first  "special  through  train"  of  California  oranges 
goes  East  from  Los  Angeles,  the  fruit  being  gathered 
from  Los  Angeles,  Downey,  San  Gabriel,  Riverside,  and 
other  points. 

Paris  green  spraying  for  the  codling  moth  is  favor 
ably  reported  upon  from  Eldorado  county.  The  result: 
"600  boxes  sound  pears,  last  year  11  boxes;  150  boxes 
sound  apples,  last  year  29  boxes." 

The  first  through  car  of  navel  oranges  goes  East 
from  E.  A.  Kimball's  at  National  City. 

A  carload  of  cherries  goes  East  from  San  Lorenzo. 

The  Cook  stock  farm  near  Danville  ships  Devon  cattle 
to  Japan. 

J.  A.  Schofield  of  Hollister  brings  a  "palace  car  of 
Holstein  cattle"  from  Holland  via  the  overland  railway. 

San  Diego  ships  350  tons  of  hay  to  Peru. 

One  hundred  acres  of  blue  gums  12  years  old  in  the 
Stratton  forest  near  Hayward  yield  6000  cords  of  fire 
wood  which  sells  at  $6  per  cord.  The  leaves  are  used 
in  making  an  anti-scale  preparation  for  steam  boilers. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  carloads  of  raisins  go  East 
in  special  trains,  32  from  Riverside,  86  from  Fresno. 

About  20,000  Chinamen  return  to  China  not  to  return, 
and  asking  the  significant  question,  "Who  pickee  glapes 
next  lear?" 

Newcastle  ships  half  a  million  boxes  of  fruit  to  the 
East  during  the  season.  Vacaville  district  ships  209 
cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  38  cars  of  dried  fruits. 

Angora  goats  are  being  freely  sold  for  mutton  because 
of  low  price  of  mohair. 


1889 

Harrowing  alfalfa  fields  is  undertaken  with  good  re 
suits  by  Tulare  growers.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
now  popular  disking  process. 

Japanese  buckwheat  is  grown  in  Kern  county. 

Peach  pits  begin  to  sell  for  fuel  at  $6  per  ton,  being 
regarded  "as  good  as  the  best  coal." 

N.  Rideout,  of  Marysville,  receives  a  Sevillano  olive 
tree  from  Spain  shipped  with  much  red  clay  soil  and 
costing  him  $100  on  arrival.  It  is  planted  at  Wilson 
in  Sutter  county. 

Frost  &  Burgess,  of  Riverside,  ship  50  orange  trees  to 
South  Africa  via  London.  Twogood  &  Cutter  ship  500 
orange  trees  to  Australia. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  men  work  several  weeks  gath- 
ering the  buhach  crop  at  Peters  ranch  near  Atwater, 
Merced  county. 

Oleander,  Fresno  county,  growers  organize  to  pad; 
their  own  raisins. 


A  special  train  of  11  cars  carries  500  bales  of  wool 
from  Red  Bluff  to  Boston  on  fast  time  to  reach  market 
by  June  15. 

Hayward  Fruit  Growers'  Association  organizes  to  dry 
fruits  and  to  ship  fresh  fruits. 

The  Central  Irrigation  District  is  organized  at  Colusa 
county  under  the  Wright  law. 

A  special  car  to  bring  poultry  from  the  East,  sides  of 
wire  netting,  a  room  for  the  caretaker,  and  a  central 
aisle  for  him  to  work  in,  is  built  in  Oakland. 

Dellwood  poultry  yards  at  Napa  ship  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas  to  Japan. 

Three  hundred  carloads  of  barley  go  East  from  south- 
ern California,  the  railway  making  the  experiment  of 
shipping  in  bulk  and  not  in  sacks. 

A  drove  of  738  turkeys  passes  through  Fresno  for 
Stockton,  thence  by  boat  to  San  Francisco,  because  rail- 
way rates  are  too  high. 

Many  irrigation  districts  are  organized  under  the 
Wright  law. 


1890 

Riverside  ships  1253  cars  of  oranges;  last  year  it 
was  925  cars,  and  in  1SS0,  15  cars. 

Several  carloads  of  grape  cuttings  are  shipped  from 
Livermore  to  Mexico. 

Large  yields,  high  prices,  and  ready  sales  for  nearly 
all  products  distinguish  the  year. 

General  Bidwell  is  reported  to  have  22,000  acres  of 
fruit  trees  on  Rancho  Chico. 

The  first  straight  trainload  of  lima  beans  goes  from 
Ventura  county  to  the  East. 

Ostrich  plumes  are  being  plucked  at  the  Santa  Monica 
ostrich  farm. 

An  orange  growers'  protective  union  is  organized  at 
Ontario. 

San  Diego  ships  60,000  lbs.  of  honey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, said  to  be  the  largest  single  shipment  to  date. 

The  first  lull  carload  of  oranges  goes  East  from  Oro- 
ville. 

Tomatoes  for  canning  at  $8  per  ton  are  shown  to  net 
the  growers  $50  net  per  acre,  allowing  $2  per  day  for 
labor  and  $1.50  for  team. 

Creameries  are  being  freely  organized  in  the  dairy 
districts. 

Steam  plowing  is  doi.e  on  the  Fagan  ranch  in  Sutter 
county. 

A  ton  of  green  peas  a  day  goes  East  from  Los  An 
geles  which  are  reported  sold  at  12c.  per  pound. 

The  Santa  Clara  valley  prune  crop  is  placed  at  six 
teen  million  pounds. 

The  booming  of  olives  for  dry  lands  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia begins. 

Orange  orchard  at  Pomona  was  offered  at  $350  per 
acre  without  takers.  The  orchard  then  yielded  $277 
worth  of  fruit  and  the  owner  refused  $420  per  acre — 
an  indication  of  the  current  increase  of  values  about 
that  time. 


1891 

Oranges  and  olives  are  freely  planted  through  the  cen- 
tral counties. 

"Phillips  Cling"  peach  comes  into  notice  as  very  de- 
sirable for  canning. 

James  Cain  of  Fresno  reports  $200  to  $300  an  acre 
from  nectarines. 

Three  hogs  are  killed  at  Watsonville  weighing  961, 
842,  and  810  lbs.  respectively. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  planting  ramie  is  secured  by 
the  efforts  of  those  having  machines  and  processes  to 
sell. 

Colonel  Hooper  of  Sonoma  receives  a  medal  for  olive 
oil  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

Bearing  navel  orange  orchard  in  Orange  county  is 
held  above  an  offer  of  $1000  per  acre. 

J.  H.  Jordan  of  Napa  exhibits  a  stool  of  oats  six  feet 
high  and  carrying  61  stalks  bearing  in  all  2440  oats 
from  one  seed. 

The  first  full  carload  of  cherries  from  Chico  goes  to 
the  East. 

Joel  Flynn,  of  Butte  county,  reports  English  walnut 
The  potato  crop  of  southern  California  is  estimated 
at  22,500  carloads. 

trees  ten  years  from  the  seed,  in  full  bearing;  some  of 
the  trees  75  ft.  high,  with  trunks  4%  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence and  spread  of  branches  over  40  ft.  through. 


A  co-operative  fruit  packing .  company  is  organized 
in  which  growers  only  can  buy  stock — "but  business-men 
are  donating  money." 

The  Hilger  orchard  in  Butte  county,  planted  in  1857, 
has  peach  trees  which  have  been  bearing  continuously 
for  30  years  and  pear  trees  which  yield  two  tons  of 
fruit  to  the  tree. 

Another  "first  trainload  of  beans"  is  shipped  by  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  of  Ventura  county.  It  runs  to  its 
destination,  Chicago,  as  a  special. 

"The  cost  of  sending  fresh  fruit  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  to  the  East  is  $300  per  car  and  $125  for  icing; 
$400  against  $225  per  care  on  oranges  from  southern 
California."  This  is  the  first  cry  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion which  echoed  loudly  twenty  years  later. 

Fresno  raisin  shipments  are  "large  enough  to  make 
a  carload  of  ten  tons  every  half  hour,  day  and  night, 
through  the  whole  year." 


1892 

A  Duarte  lemon  tree  yields  24  boxes  during  a  year 
which  sell  at  an  average  of  $2.10  per  box. 

The  Hueneme  starch  factory  makes  25  tons  of  potato 
starch  worth  41!>c.  per  pound. 

Investigators  sent  East  from  Fresno  report  that  East- 
ern dealers  refuse  to  buy  raisins  by  sample,  "as  they 
had  been  swindled  so  often."  They  report  that  "Cali- 
fornians  will  have  to  restore  confidence  in  the  product 
which  should  be  sold  to  wholesalers  and  not  shipped 
East  to  commission  men." 

Ventura  ships  three  million  pounds  of  honey. 

In  a  court  trial  at  Hollister,  several  sheepmen  testify 
that  the  winter  has  been  the  hardest  since  1877.  One 
sheepman  lost  2000  sheep  out  of  900:)  and  lost  50'/,  of 
the  lambs  also. 

"Combining  in  a  solid  organization,  dictating  our  own 
terms,  grading,  packing,  and  fixing  prices,"  is  proposed 
at  Fresno.  "We  must  co-operate  or  dig  up  our  vines" 
is  another  declaration.  This  is  perhaps  the  beginning 
of  efforts  at  organizing  the  raisin  growers.  Sales  of 
raisins  return  l%c.  net  to  growers. 

Establishment  of  creameries  at  all  points  continues. 

The  first  carload  of  fresh  fruit  leaves  the  Anderson 
district  of  Shasta  county;  about  50  carloads  for  the 
season. 

The  Hayward  High  School  announces  an  agricultural 
course  among  its  scientific  branches  ( but  interest  did 
not  warrant  its  continuance).  More  agricultural  stu- 
dents than  usual  enter  the  State  University.  Two 
"graduates  of  popular  ladies'  seminaries  enter  as  special 
students  to  fit  themselves  for  actual  enlistment  in  hor- 
ticultural work."  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  newer 
interest  in  agricultural  education. 

The  Auburn  Co-operative  Fruit  Company  ships  a  car- 
load of  fruit  to  Liverpool,  England,  by  the  "special  ex- 
port train."  Twenty -five  growers  brought  their  best 
fruit,  and  a  box  of  the  finest  peaches  was  addressed  to 
the  "Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool." 

Cucamunga  sends  four  carloads  of  Malaga  grapes,  22'^ 
of  sugar,  to  Chicago,  which  net  the  shipper  $50  per  ton. 

Santa  Clara  produces  24,000,000  lbs.  of  prunes  which 
yield  a  profit  of  $200  or  $300  an  acre  to  growers. 

A  special  train  of  26  cars  of  English  walnuts  leaves 
Los  Angeles  for  the  East,  estimated  to  be  worth  $1601) 
per  car  of  about  ten  tons. 

1893 

Carload  shipments  of  the  Dollar  strawberry  from 
Newcastle  to  Denver  bring  good  prices. 

An  effort  is  made  at  Livermore  to  start  a  general 
organization  of  winemen  in  all  counties  to  hold  their 
wine  for  better  prices.  "The  business  was  never  in  a 
worse  condition  than  at  present  and  the  prospect  is  for 
a  tremendous  crop." 

It  is  announced  as  the  result  of  experiments  in  Tu- 
lare that  "20  lbs.  of  green  alfalfa  will  make  a  pound 
of  pork;  therefore  an  acre  of  alfalfa  will  make  a  ton 
of  pork  worth  $30" — but  this  is  a  very  low  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  green  alfalfa  on  an  acre;  ;\lso  of  the 
value  of  pork. 

Raisin  packing  houses  at  Fresno  report  employment 
of  white  labor  only;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Central 
Orchard  at  Colusa  tried  white  laborers,  found  them  quit- 
ters, and  went  for  Japanese. 

A  milk-condensing  factory  is  built  at  Port  Kenyon, 
Humboldt  county. 

(Continued  on  Page  4-77.) 
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The  Week. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  journal  suggests  to  the  publisher 
the  propriety  of  a  modest  commemoration  of  the 
event  such  as  this  enlarged  edition  embodies.  The 
publication  is  undertaken  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  actual  date  so  that  our  antipodean  subscribers 
may  share  with  our  California  supporters  in  what 
we  trust  all  may  he  disposed  to  regard  as  a  satis- 
factory achievement  in  agricultural  journalism. 

The  Pacific  Rchai.  Press  is  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural publication  of  the  Pacific  slope.  It  was  not 
the  first  one  established,  for  there  were  several 
which  began  printing  during  the  first  and  second 
decades  of  California  development.  Some  of  them 
lingered  awhile  after  we  began  our  work,  but  all 
such  elder  brothers  of  ours  entered  into  .journal- 
istic rest  a  third  of  a  century  or  more  ago  and 
are  now  known  only  to  antiquarians.  Why  none 
of  them  persisted  some  future  journalistic  his- 
torian may  deem  it  desirable  to  look  into.  Cer- 
tainly a  great  opportunity  for  a  journal,  which 
began  with  the  actual  pioneer  undertakings,  was 
lost.  This  may  be  chargeable  to  lack  of  serious 
devotion  to  the  work,  to  the  absence  of  effort  not 
wholly  measured  by  personal  profit  or  to  lack  of 
ability  to  appreciate  the  honesty,  intelligence  and 
discrimination  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
one  who  assumes  the  position  of  a  guide  to  effort 
and  investment  in  a  new  and  strange  country. 
Certainly  our  predecessors  in  California  agricul- 
tural journalism  manifested  such  defects  and  may 
have  atoned  for  them  by  their  journalistic  lives. 
To  our  younger  brothers  who  are  still  afloat  upon 
the  stormy  sea  of  effort  in  our  line  we  can  only 
pay  the  distinguished  compliment  of  admitting 
that  they  cause  us  to  keep  all  sails  set  to  main- 
tain our  acknowledged  leadership.  .May  we  all 
live  to  continue  an  honorable  rivalry  in  the  best 
service  to  the  industry  we  love. 

As  is  common  with  the  aged,  we  indulge  to 
some  extent  in  this  issue  in  reminiscence,  and  it 
seems  natural  that  this  should  be  undertaken  in  a 
somewhat  light  vein.  Very  few  old  chaps  present 
their  recollections  in  philosophic  form,  nor  do 
they  preach  upon  the  ultimate  significance  of  the 
events  which  they  recall.  Such  a  one  is  usually 
counted  a  great  bore  in  his  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  old  one  who  is  breezy  and  gossipy 
in  his  drafts  upon  memory  is  regarded  as  enliven- 
ing and  entertaining.  The  compiler  whom  we  em- 
ployed to  rake  the  embers  of  the  past  seems  to 
have  fully  justified  our  expectations,  for  he  has 
overlooked  most  of  the  cinders  which  we  look 
back  upon  as  suggestive  of  the  highest  heat  in 
our  agriciltural  development  and  has  displayed 
a  lot  of  sparks  which  are  for  the  most  part  self- 
illuminated  but  still  may  serve  to  kindle  some 
small  fires  of  interest.  If  we  had  undertaken  this 
work  ourselves,  it  would  have  been  altogether  too 
heavy  probably.  Headers  will  therefore  accept 
these  backward  glances  as  in  no  sense  a  history 
of  California  agriculture  for  40  years,  nor  even  as 
a  chapter  in  such  a  history.    It  is  designed  to 


entertain,  and  any  one  draws  instruction  from  it 
at  his  own  risk.  We  trust  it  may  serve  our  older 
readers  as  a  lot  of  pegs  upon  which  they  may 
hang  reminiscences  of  their  own.  Younger  reacP 
eis  may  find  by  the  records  that  many  of  their 
bright  dreams  of  original  undertakings  for  the 
enrichment  of  California  ns  occurred  to  early 
dreamers  and  long  ago  faded  away  or  else  persist 
as  constantly  recurring  suggest  ions  of  the  neces- 
sity of  overcoming  difficulties  which  are  perhaps 
superable. 


There  were,  of  course,  many  thinus  done  in  the 
Foundation  of  our  unique  California  agriculture 
during  the  two  decades  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  this  journal  in  January,  1871.  Such  mat- 
ters are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  outline  upon 
other  pages,  to  which  we  are  referring.  For  this 
reason  again  the  outline  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  history  of  California  agriculture  because  it 
traces  nothing  to  its  beginnings  as  a  well  behaved 
history  should  do.  All  the  specialties  which  are 
now  great  in  their  contributions  to  California 
prosperity  and  development  are  outgrowths  and 
extensions  of  pioneer  undertakings.  Unexpected 
results  have  been  attained  in  many  ways,  but  the 
early  start  was  toward  them  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  relation  of  our  local  natural  resources 
to  their  success  was  made.  The  PACIFIC  RtTBAl 
PltF.ss  therefore  began  its  work  when  there  was 
much  experimental  truth  ready  for  reeord  and  in- 
terpretation. If  there  is  any  reason  why  this 
journal  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  itself 
upon  ground  into  which  others  sank  from  view, 
it   may  be  found  in  the  fact  that   it  set   its  face 

clearly  for  the  truth  as  developed  by  actual  phy- 
sical demonstration  and  attached  much  less  im- 
portance to  dreams  of  truth;  It  required  eons  tan  I 
effort,  of  course,  to  determine  what  men  had 
actually  done.  It  has  always  been  easier  to  record 
what  they  thought  they  had  done  or  could  do.  and 
it  has  always  been  a  very  simple  process  to  multi- 
ply such  visions  into  an  etherial  fabric  which  de- 
lights but  does  not  edify.  It  was  a  much  harder 
work  to  seek  actual  facts  and  adequate  demon- 
strations and  to  set  them  forth  without  exaggera- 
tion or  unwarranted  conclusions.  Hut  the  reward 
was  sure.  Headers  saw  a  conscience  in  the  journal 
and  a  certain  expertness  in  the  application  of  its 
teachings  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State.  When 
this  was  (dear  every  reader  was  ready  to  assist 
in  the  undertakings  of  the  journal,  and  contribu- 
tions of  experience  carefully  considered  and  (dear- 
ly stated  were  early  recognized  as  distinctive  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Bubal  Press.  It  was  in 
laid  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  respect  which 
is  now  shown  everywhere  for  agricultural  science 
as  the  embodiment  id'  actual  truth  and  sound  de- 
duction. It  was  a  feeble  step  toward  present  en- 
lightenment, but  il  was  a  straight  step,  and  the 
spirit  of  modern  science  was  its  motive  power. 

Our  gossiping  compiler  docs  not.  of  course,  deal 
with  such  weighty  considerations  as  these.  Nor 
does  he  give  much  heed  to  what   may  be  termed 

the  strong  underflow  of  our  agricultural  progress. 
One  has  to  infer  that  the  population  gradually 
increases  and  that  the  conquery  of  waste  land,  the 
growth  of  new  and  staple  products,  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  and  irrigation,  the  eleva- 
tion of  land  values,  the  organization  of  agricul- 
tural societies  and  the  holding  of  great  fairs — are 
all  in  progress.  It  is  also  left  to  inference  that 
the  notable  development  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  research,  which  one  can  now  see  in  mani- 
festations which  are  a  great  credit  to  the  State 
was  slowly  being  achieved.  The  readers  may 
j  wonder,  perhaps,  why  the  splendid  career  of  Pro- 
fessor Hilgard,  which  began  in  1875,  both  in  agri- 


cultural instruction  and  research  at  the  University  j 
of  California,  and  the  leadership  of  Professor  Hil-S 
gard  in  such  State-moving  organizations  as  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  is  not  mentioned. 
How  our  light-minded  compiler  overlooked  the 
beginning  of  his  important  work,  which  did  more 
than  any  one  thing  to  win  the  respect  of  the  prac- 
tical farmer  for  the  sciences  underlying  successful 
production  and  for  accurate  understanding  of 
California  conditions  affecting  such  production, 
we  cannot  explain,  except  on  the  theory  that  such 
big  game  would  have  broken  the  gossamer  net 
with  which  he  was  undertaking  to  catch  current 
events.  All  these  matters  which  the  future  his- 
torian will  seize  upon  and  place  in  their  proper 
relations,  our  summary  takes  no  note  of.  Per- 
haps the  reader  will  now  be  more  thankful  that 
we  did  not  undertake  the  work  ourselves  and  put 
him  to  Bleep  with  a  dull  din  of  statistics  and  a 
monotone  of  mighty  movements.  As  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  backward  glances  in  this  issue  with- 
out condemnation,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  them 
with  the  reader  as  they  are.  and  give  the  compiler 
of  forty  years  hence  a  little  record  of  California 
as  the  State  now  appears  to  us  as  inviting  safe 
settlement  and  investment  on  the  basis  of  past  ac- 
complishments. 


Ten  thousand  thrifty,  energetic  and  well-posted 
general  tanners  can  establish  themselves  in  Cali- 
fomia  this  spring  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions than  have  ever  existed  before.  Land  values 
are  more  reasonable  than  in  more  recently  opened 
port  ions  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Large  tracts  of  fine 
valley  land  are  being  subdivided  and  offered  to 
small  farmers.  The  old  style  of  slack  farming  on 
8  large  scale  is  no  longer  profitable,  and  the  land 
must  be  sold  to  those  w  ho  will  get  more  out  of  it 
by  better  farming  and  by  growing  many  things 
which  bring  more  money  than  grain.  We  shall 
produce  as  much  grain  as  ever,  and  perhaps  more, 
by  getting  more  from  the  acre  through  better 
farming,  and  have  much  of  the  land  for  pasturage 
and  forage  crops  to  supply  animal  products  which 
aie  in  good  demand  and  which  we  arc  largely 
bringing  from  other  States  for  our  own  use  and 
for  export  to  countries  around  the  Pacific.  Cali- 
fornia lands  need  rotation  of  crops  and  the  en- 
richment which  comes  from  feeding  out  product! 
on  the  land  and  intelligent  use  of  manures.  Cood 
practical  farmers  from  the  Last  understand  this, 
and  they  can  now  find  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
establish  themselves  here  on  this  sound  basis.  The 
climate  favors  outdoor  work  nearly  all  the  year, 
and  crops  can  be  selected  so  that  something  i8 
growing  all  the  time.  Shelter  and  comfort  for 
man  and  beast  does  not  require  expensive  build- 
ings. The  land,  as  a  rule,  is  all  ready  for  the  plow. 
The  no-fence  law  protects  field  crops  from  in- 
trusion. Irrigation,  which  is  now  to  be  had  at 
very  moderate  cost  in  large  districts,  makes  the 
farmer  independent  of  rainfall,  or  he  can  locate 
in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  always  adequate. 
What  is  needed  to  turn  all  the  advantages  to  the 
besl  account  is  ten  thousand  new  farmers  with 
their  families  right  away  to  make  homes  and  de- 
velop farms,  not  on  a  speculative  basis,  but  to 
grow  what  they  need  for  home  use  and  to  furnish 
small  amounts  of  surplus  products  id"  grains,  hay, 
meats,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  field  and  gar- 
den vegetables — in  short,  to  put  in  practice  in 
California  right  away  the  common  thrifty  farm- 
ing which  is  the  foundation  of  prosperity  in  the 
older  States.  The  most  prosperous  people  in  Cali- 
today  arc  those  who  are  working  along  these  lines, 
and  everything  is  ready  for  thousands  more  of 
t  hem. 

California  is  now  selling  to  the  outside  world 
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sixty  million  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  fruit  pro- 
ducts a  year.  This  means  that  fruit  growing  is  an 
established  industry,  that  the  times  of  doubt  and 
experiment  have  been  successfully  passed ;  that 
the  world  wants  the  fruit  and  that  California  can 
produce  it  in  any  required  volume.  Everything  is 
in  the  best  possible  shape  for  wise  investment  in 
California  fruit  properties  and  for  taking  up  fruit 
growing  as  a  life  work.  Investment  should  not  be 
carelessly  or  blindly  made.  It  is  best  to  study  the 
proposition  on  the  ground  and  judge  by  sight  as 
well  as  hearing.  The  California  fruit  industry  in- 
vites just  that  test.  There  are  very  easily  under- 
stood reasons  why  California  fruits  have  no  rivals. 
There  are  no  better  conditions  in  the  world  for  the 
thrift  of  the  tree  and  vine.  Growth  is  not  vexed 
by  low  temperatures  and  the  growing  season  is 
twice  the  length  of  the  ordinary  summer  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  This  naturally 
makes  large  fruit  and  a  ripening  season  free  from 
rain  gives  it  peculiar  beauty  and  quality.  Cali- 
fornia produces  in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  and  of  the  semi-tropic  regions,  and 
therefore  has  freshly  ripe  fruit  of  some  kind  every 
month  of  the  year.  What  a  wide  field  of  choice 
for  investment  and  effort.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  great  as  is  the  present  value  of  the 
California  fruit  product,  the  industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  It  affords  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of 
investment  and  activity;  it  stimulates  all  kinds  of 
legitimate  trade;  it  calls  for  all  sorts  of  materials 
and  supplies;  it  needs  a  greater  supply  of  intel- 
ligent labor.  There  will  be  a  chance  for  satisfac- 
tory employment  next  summer  in  orchards,  pack- 
ing- houses,  canning  and  drying  establishments 
and  experience  gained  in  this  way  is  very  helpful 
toward  making  wise  investments  later. 


Field  growth  of  vegetables  for  export  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  leading  industries  in  California. 
During  the  present  winter  more  than  10(10  ear- 
loads  of  celery  is  going  to  Eastern  markets,  and  it 
is  taken  directly  from  the  field  to  the  cars,  there 
being  no  occasion  for  storage  houses  or  cellars. 
The  same  is  true  of  cabbage  which  goes  fresh 
from  the  field  to  the  great  centers  of  the  Missis- 
sipi  valley.  Export  demand  to  various  distant 
ports  around  the  Pacific  has  also  been  sharp  and 
exceedingly  profitable  prices  have  prevailed.  Peas, 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  etc.,  come  to  shipping  con- 
dition in  California  in  the  open  air  while  the  East 
is  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Asparagus,  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes  are  being  grown  by  hundreds 
of  acres  especially  for  canner's  use.  Dry  beans 
of  all  kinds,  including  limas,  are  shipped  by  train- 
load  to  great  bean  centers — even  to  Boston.  These 
few  facts  show  that  the  deep,  light  and  rich  loams 
of  California  are  being  recognized  as  unsurpassed 
for  vegetable  growing  while  the  possibility  of 
both  summer  and  winter  growth  in  the  open  air- 
gives  the  truck  farmer  a  chance  for  successions  of 
crops  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  elsewhere.  What 
is  good  for  the  truck  farmer  is  good  also  for  the 
home  gardener  and  an  all-the-year  diet  of  crisp 
vegetables  is  ready  for  all  who  learn  how  to  work 
with  the  favoring  climate. 

In  California  the  dairyman  finds  two  main  fac- 
tors of  economical  production  working  in  his 
favor  to  an  unusual  degree,  viz. :  cheap  feed  and  a 
mild  climate.  With  the  first  he  can  produce  milk 
at  a  lower  cost  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Aided  by  the  second  he  is  not  obliged 
to  build  expensive  barns  to  protect  his  cattle  from 
rigorous  winters.  Here  milk  cows  may  safely  be 
permitted  to  run  out  of  doors  through  the  entire 
year  and  need  to  be  confined  to  stables  only  dur- 
ing heavy  or  cold  rains,  which  are  not  frequent. 
That  queen  of  forage  plants,  alfalfa,  is  grown 


luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  the  great  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  in  southern  California 
and  in  the  coast  region  wherever  irrigation  is 
possible.  On  many  dairy  ranches  alfalfa  is  almost 
the  only  food  for  the  cows  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  although  supplemental  foods 
such  as  maize,  Kaffir  and  Egyptian  corn,  melons, 
squashes  or  the  various  root  crops  can  be  readily 
grown.  Since  alfalfa  is  so  easily  raised  it  con- 
stitutes the  main  food,  and  in  connection  with  a 
few  other  foods  named  it  affords  the  cheapest  and 
best  milk  producing  crop  that  is  anywhere  known. 
Market  conditions  are  now  exceedingly  favorable, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  new  and  growing  mar- 
kets in  the  islands,  the  Orient,  Alaska  and  Central 
and  South  America,  the  outlook  is  bright  for  a 
place  to  sell  all  the  dairy  products  that  California 
may  produce  for  years  to  come. 


The  climatic  and  food  conditions  which  are  so 
favorable  for  the  dairyman  in  California  are 
equally  propitous  for  the  stockman.  If  alfalfa  is 
a  good  food  for  producing  milk,  it  is  even  superior 
for  growing  beef,  pork  or  mutton.  Steers  are 
turned  off  prime  beef  at  two  or  three  years  old 
without  ever  having  tasted  a  pound  of  grain. 
Calves  raised  on  skim-milk  and  grain  until  they 
can  thrive  on  grass  or  hay  are  turned  on  the 
ranges  and  finished  off  for  the  butcher  by  feeding 
on  good  alfalfa  pasturage  or  alfalfa  hay.  And 
they  never  have  seen  a  roof  nor  scarcely  need  one 
over  their  heads  during  the  whole  time.  The  price 
of  meat  is  so  high  and  so  much  is  imported  into 
the  State  that  there  is  opportunity  for  increasing 
the  beef  producing  herds  to  large  degree.  The 
sheep  industry  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
wool  producing  merinos,  which  range  in  large 
numbers  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand. 
There  is  opportunity  to  introduce  more  widely  the 
mutton  breeds,  and  they  would  be  especially 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  the  small  farmers  where 
mixed  farming  is  followed.  In  such  farming  also 
the  hog  is  found  a  money  making  adjunct,  espe- 
cially where  cows  are  kept  and  the  by-products  of 
the  dairy  are  available.  Stock  of  all  kinds  thrive 
well  in  the  State  and  can  be  raised  to  a  good  profit 
because  of  the  cheapness  with  which  the  best 
feeds  are  grown.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the  market 
conditions  and  of  the  quantities  of  animal  pro- 
ducts annually  brought  into  the  State  show  that 
there  is  yet  a  large  field  to  be  supplied  by  home 
production. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread. 

To  the  Editor:  Entirely  without  experience  in 
agricultural  work,  your  correspondent  has  just 
been  rash  enough  to  purchase  about  300  acres 
of  land  in  Tulare  county,  with  the  intention  of 
converting  it  into  a  dairy  ranch.  The  soil  is 
good,  ranging  from  dark  to  medium  light  loam, 
with  some  10  acres  quite  thin  and  bearing  alkali 
in  chemical  quantities.  There  is  a  six  years' 
stand  of  alfalfa  on  the  north  eighty  which  seems 
to  require  only  harrowing  and  reseeding  to  put 
it  back  in  first-class  condition.  At  present, 
through  lack  of  care,  foxtail  and  salt  grass  have 
invaded  thin  spots,  but  more  noxious  growths 
seem  to  be  entirely  absent.  I  water  from  the 
ditch,  the  supply  being  ample  up  to  some  time 
in  May,  I  believe.  After  that  the  ditches  are 
dry.  It  is  my  idea  that  the  new  crop  should  go 
for  the  first  year  without  water  other  than  rain- 
fall in  order  that  greatest  growth  impetus  should 
go  to  the  roots.  Is  this  right  or  wrong?  How 
much  plowing  and  cultivation  should  land  re- 
ceive in  preparation  for  alfalfa  if  said  land  has 
been  in  barley  for  past  two  years?  How  much 
of  my  barley  land  will  it  be  wise  for  me  to  try 
to  put  into  alfalfa  this  season  with  one  man  for 


helper?  I  don't  want  to  start  more  than  I  can 
attend  to  properly  and  will  put  the  remainder 
back  into  barley.  What  is  your  opinion  of  pump- 
ing plant  Versus  ditch  water,  where  water  can 
be  developed  apparently  in  quantity  with  first 
level  not  more  than  15  feet  from  the  surface? — 
Beginner,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  a  poor  stand 
of  alfalfa  to  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  better 
to  start  over  again.  What  you  say  about  the  in- 
coming of  salt  grass  creates  the  suspicion  that 
probably  you  have  too  much  alkali  to  deal  with 
and  that  your  alfalfa  is  going  out  by  that  route. 
It  is  not  a  sign  of  good  land  to  have  no  weeds. 
It  is  dangerous  to  buy  such  land. 

There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  bringing  alfalfa 
into  hardship  to  encourage  deep  rooting.  This 
plant  should  never  lack  adequate  moisture. 

Old  grain  lands  should  be  deeply  plowed  for 
alfalfa,  so  as  to  break  up  the  hardpan  which  usu- 
ally results  from  a  period  of  shallow  cultivation 
for  grain. 

We  should  put  in  only  a  small  acreage  of  al- 
falfa at  first,  making  a  little  extra  effort  to  get 
the  ground  deeply  worked  and  to  have  opportu- 
nity to  ascertain  how  far  the  occurrence  of  alkali 
may  influence  the  behavior  of  the  plant.  Five 
or  ten  acres  will  certainly  accomplish  this  end. 

Irrigation  by  pumping  has  many  advantages, 
in  that  you  are  master  of  your  own  water  supply 
and  have  it  available  whenever  desired  for  use. 
A  water  supply  which  ends  in  May  is  not  suitable 
for  alfalfa  growing.  That  is  about  the  time  when 
you  should  begin  to  use  it,  and  for  three  follow- 
ing months,  at  least,  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
water,  if  you  wish  the  plant  to  maintain  itself 
and  give  you  the  best  results. 

We  would  have  advised  you  to  be  very  careful 
about  making  too  free  investment  in  agricultural 
property  without  knowledge.  It  is  no  more  ra- 
tional to  expect  that  one  can  successfully  handle 
a  farm  without  experience  than  he  could  a  de- 
partment store  or  a  lawyer's  office.  Still,  people 
do  begin  that  way,  and  by  possession  of  insight, 
understanding,  and  by  gaining  knowledge,  reach 
very  satisfactory  results  sometimes. 


Places  for  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  searching  for  an 
investment  and  like  the  looks  of  a  proposition 
for  almond  culture.  I  have  looked  over  the  chap- 
ter in  your  book  on  "California  Fruits"  and 
would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  advise  me 
of  anything  you  may  know  of  the  success  of  this 
crop  in  that  particular  section,  or  perhaps  you 
can  refer  me  to  someone  who  could  give  me  this 
information.  Are  there  any  further  data  upon 
the  culture  of  the  Jordan  almond  in  this  country 
than  that  given  in  your  book?  Will  you  also 
pease  tell  me  how  late  the  trees  can  be  put  out  ? — 
Investor,  San  Francisco. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  suitability  of  any  dis- 
trict for  almond  growing  is  the  satisfactory  be- 
havior of  trees  which  have  been  for  some  time 
profitable  on  similar  soils  in  the  vicinity.  Be 
careful  to  ascertain  that  the  trees  not  only  have 
grown  well,  but  that  they  bear  satisfactory  crops. 
The  Jordan  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  grown 
in  California  to  demonstrate  its  desirability,  and 
we  should  hesitate  to  make  a  large  planting  of 
that  variety,  but  should  choose  soft-shelled  vari- 
eties which  have  already  proved  their  profitabil- 
ity near  by  the  land  you  intend  to  plant.  Trees 
can  usually  be  planted  in  the  interior  valley  as 
late  as  February,  because  by  that  time  the  ground 
generally  comes  into  good  condition  after  the 
cold,  heavy  rains  which  usually  come  toward  the 
end  of  January.  The  exact  time  of  planting, 
however,  depends  rather  upon  the  condition  of 
the  soil  than  upon  the  calendar,  except  that  one 
has  to  be  particularly  careful  in  the  interior  val- 
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ley  not  to  plant  too  late,  for  the  planting  should 
be  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  coast  valleys. 

Red  Gum  which  Is  Not  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  Bending  you  by  this 
mail  a  sample  of  Eastern  red  gum,  which  we 
understand  is  the  heart  of  the  gum  trees  indige- 
nous to  the  lower  .Mississippi  Valley,  and  which 
trees  thrive  wonderfully  on  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Can  you  advise  if  this  tree  is  a  native 
of  this  locality' or  if  it  is  one  of  tin-  many  species 
of  the  Australian  Gum  which  has  been  planted 
in  this  country?  We  have  used  this  lumber  some- 
what extensively  for  interior  finish,  and  the  re- 
cently completed  Bohemian  Club  building  in  San 
Francisco  has  been  almost  completely  finished 
with  it,  and  quite  a  discussion  has  arisen  anion},' 
the  members  of  the  club  as  to  the  nativity  of 
the  tree. — Pacific  Manufacturing  Co..  Santa  Clara. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  sample  of  East- 
ern, or  rather  Southern,  red  gum.  This  wood  is 
not  from  a  eucalyptus  tree  at  all.  but  from  a  so- 
called  ''liquid  amber",  its  botanical  name  being 
Iiquidambar  styraciHua.  Other  "gums"  grown  in 
the  Southern  States  are  of  a  different  botanical 
relationship  and  they  are  all  natives  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  red  gum,  as  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  tree  in  this  State,  is  a  eucalyptus,  B.  rostrata. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  you  used  in  the 
preparation  of  your  handsome  work  lor  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  building,  a  tree  which  is  not  grown 
at  all  in  this  State,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  has  never  been  proposed  to  grow.  You  can 
gel  full  information  on  the  Southern  red  gum, 
its  growth  and  uses,  by  Sending  to  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  for  Bulletin  58,  entitled  "The  Red 
Gum",  by  Alfred  K.  Chittenden  and  VY.  K.  Ilatt. 
and  you  will  find  the  publication  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Slitting  Bark-Bound  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  in  '•Cali- 
fornia Fruits"  about  splitting  the  bark  on  "bark- 
bound"  trees.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  little 
more  information,  especially  as  to  time.  etc.  The 
trees  I  have  in  mind  are  about  eighl  years  old. 
on  very  fertile  bottom-land — a  little  too  much 
clay,  maybe,  for  peaches — but  deep  and  well 
drained,  on  the  Calaveras  river.  The  trees  are 
small  for  this  age  and  certainly  appear  to  be 
"hide-bound. "  I  understand  they  have  made 
fairly  good  crops  for  several  years. — F.  11.. 
Linden. 

We  cannot  tell  you  much  about  slitting  bark- 
bound  trees.  There  is  seldom  occasion  to  do  this 
and  yet  undoubtedly  it  can  sometimes  be  done 
to  advantage.  In  order  to  profit  by  the  practice, 
the  trees,  however,  must  have  good  growing  con- 
dition, that  is,  to  be  cultivated  well,  to  have 
enough  moisture  or  to  be  irrigated  if  the  rain- 
fall is  inadequate,  or  to  resort  to  cultivation  and 
to  the  use  of  fertilizers  if  the  soil  has  become 
impoverished.  This  is  a  question  which  one  has 
to  determine  by  a  study  of  the  trees  themselves 
and  the  conditions  affecting  their  growth.  No 
wise  decision  can  be  made  about  it  theoretically. 
The  slitting  should  be  done  during  the  early  part 
of  the  growing  season,  for  the  wound  will  heal 
readily  and  the  expansive  zone  will  be  ready  for 
enlargement  by  the  return  sap  flow  later  in  the 
season. 

Shavings  in  the  Soil. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  shav- 
ings in  the  manure  will  be  injurious  to  trees 
when  put  in  the  lemon  orchard  or  injurious  to 
flowers  and  plants?  I  am  using  shavings  this 
year  in  place  of  straw  (being  very  much  cheaper) 
for  bedding  in  my  stables.  I  have  been  informed 
by  an  English  gardener  that  when  the  shavings 
begin  to  rot,  it  will  create  a  fungus  on  roots  of 
trees,  etc..  and  he  very  injurious.  Is  he  right? — 
Citrus  Grower.  Hollywood. 

It  is  true  that  decaying  wood  in  the  soil  is 


attended  by  a  fungus  which  may  communicate 
itself  to  living  roots.  This  is  negligible  when 
the  amount  of  shavings  used  is  small  and  thor- 
oughly intermixed  with  the  earth;  otherwise  shav- 
ings are  sometimes  dangerous  because  they  make 
a  light  soil  dry  out  too  much,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  desirable  on  a  heavy  soil  by  making 
it  looser  and  more  friable.  Shavings  are  there- 
fore good  or  bad  according  to  the  amount  used 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  appli- 
cation is  made. 


Lime  for  Fruit  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  give  an  application 
of  lime  to  my  soil,  but  do  not  know  id'  any  slaked 
lime  to  be  had.  Could  I  buy  the  regular  unslaked 
lime  by  the  barrel,  slake  it.  and  apply  same  to 
the  soil  with  results?  If  so,  about  how  much 
ground  would  one  barrel  benefit — it  being  a  reg- 
ular adobe  soil,  planted  to  prunes.' — Grower, 
Vaca  ville. 

You  can  get  lime  in  first-class  condition  by 
using  the  regular  unslaked  builders'  lime  and 
slaking  it  with  water,  just  as  the  builders  do  in 
preparation  for  masonry.  This  is  better  than  air- 
slaked  lime,  because  a  certain  amount  id'  the 
air-slaked  lime  becomes  carbonated.  You  can  use 
to  advantage  from  500  to  1000  pounds  id'  lime 
to  the  acre  on  heavy  soils,  the  friability  of  which 
is  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  lime.  If  skillfully 
handled  the  lime  will  slake  by  the  use  of  water 
to  a  dry  powder,  which  can  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  before  plowing. 


Horticuliure. 


AN  INTERESTING  RECORD  OF  A  PEAR 
ORCHARD. 

Mr.  -I.  II.  Barber  of  Monterey  favors  us  with 
an  account  prepared  by  him  of  the  operation  of 
the  Berwick  pear  orchard  in  Cannel  valley.  Mon- 
terey county.  This  orchard  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  late  Edward  Berwick  Jr.  and  is 
now  owned  by  Miss  Berwick,  daughter  of  Edward 
Berwick  Sr.,  of  Pacific  (irove,  who  has  been  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  I'vcii'ic  Riwai.  I'kkss 
for  the  last  years  as  a  leader  in  progressive 
agriculture  in  this  State.  Mr.  Barber  is  lessee 
of  the  Berwick  orchard  and  therefore  in  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  orchard  describes  his  own  views 
and  practice.  Mr.  Barber  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  experiment  stations  of  the  I'niversity  of 
California  and  did  good  work  in  that  connection. 

A  Carload  of  Pears.  A  regular  carload  of  pears 
contains  480  boxes  of  oil  lbs.  each,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  this  in  boxes  and  half-boxes,  the  total 
weight  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  24.000  lbs. 
The  particular  car  referred  to,  which  sold  for 
$2383,  was  the  last  of  the  season,  and  contained 

647  boxes,  the  average  price  per  box  being  there- 
fore about  .+:{.7<l.    This  average  price  was  slightly 

exc  led  by  a  previous  car  of  this  season,  but  as 

that  ear  contained  only  4S.">  boxes,  the  gross 
amount  for  the  car  was  not  so  large. 

The  charges  for  freight  and  refrigeration 
amount  to  92%  cents  a  box,  which  on  the  last 
car  amounted  1o  very  nearly  $600,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  commission  of  the  sidling  agent,  as 

well  as  the  cost  of  picking,  grading,  packing,  and 
hauling,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  returns.  It 
is  is  easily  seen  that  the  prices  obtained  are  not 
all  "velvet."  though  the  net  results  are  very  sat- 
isfactory as  compared  with  those  from  other 
fruits. 

Why  the  Pears  Sell  Well.  The  Berwick  pears 
have  always  sold  well,  ever  since  Eastern  ship- 
ment under  the  Berwick  brand  was  begun  by  the 
late  Edward  Berwick  Jr.  There  are  three  reasons 
for  this: 

First,  the  excellence  of  the  fruit,  due  partly  to 
modern  cultural  methods,  and  partly  to  the  fa- 
vorable climate  and  soil  of  the  Cannel  valley. 

Second,  the  high  quality  and  absolute  honesty 
of  the  pack.  Only  fancy  fruit  is  shipped,  and 
every  box  is  marked  plainly  on  the  outside  with 
the  number  and  character  of  the  pears  it  contains. 


The  bottom  of  the  box  is  just  as  good  as  the  top. 
Every  care  is  exercised  to  keep  the  pack  uniform, 
and  to  make  it  so  that  buyers  of  the  Berwick 
brand  may  know  absolutely  what  they  are  get- 
ting by  simply  reading  the  legend  stamped  on 
the  outside  of  the  package.  They  don't  have  to 
open  the  box  to  find  out  if  the  fruit  is  as  good 
as  represented,  because  they  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  that  is  what  the  Berwick  brand 
means. 

By  this  policy  of  absolute  honesty  the  late  E. 
Berwick  Jr.  established  an  enviable  reputation 
for  his  brand  on  the  New  York  market,  so  that 
these  pears  are  now  listed  in  the  sale  catalogues 
as  "From  the  Famous  E.  Berwick  Jr.  Orchard, 
Monterey.  California."  This  justly  earned  repu- 
tation it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  writer  to  main- 
tain.  And  it  pays  to  do  so. 

The  third  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Berwick- 
Monterey  pears,  as  they  are  known  to  all  New 
York  fruit  buyers  (a  standing  advertisement  of 
the  best  kind  for  the  county's  resources)  is  the 
excellent  marketing  service  given  by  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange,  a  co-operative  organization 
whose  sidling  methods  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  advertising  of  Monterey 
county  through  the  Ib-rwick  orchard  pears. 

The  Product.  -The  total  amount  of  pears 
shipped  from  this  orchard  to  New  York  this  sea- 
son was  :!071  boxes,  the  gross  returns  from  which 
amounted  to  $10,513.  About  300  boxes  of  these 
were  from  the  orchards  of  B.  Nicolay  and  Wr.  E. 
Martin,  also  in  the  Cannel  valley.  The  balance 
of  about  2770  boxes  were  yielded  by  about  five 
acres  of  mature  trees  and  some  six  or  eight  acres 
of  young  trees  on  the  Berwick  ranch.  One  old 
tree,  planted  fifty  years  ago  by  Captain  Mralee, 
who  formerly  owned  the  ranch,  has  yielded  over 
half  a  ton  of  Winter  Xclis  pears  every  season  for 
the  past  thirty  years. 

The  Nicolay  and  Martin  pears  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  those  from  the  Berwick  ranch,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  writer  there  might  easily  be  a 
thousand  acres  of  such  pears  in  the  Cannel  valley, 
every  acre  yielding  a  handsome  profit  to  the  for- 
tunate owner  and  every  pear  carrying  to  distant 
markets  the  name  and  fame  of  fair  Monterey. 

AN  APPLE  DISTRICT  OF  HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY. 

Local  publications  give  interesting  statements 
about  the  apple  district  around  Fortuna  in  the 
Eel  River  valley  which  is  said  to  be  easily  hold 
first  place  as  the  center  of  Humboldt  county's 
apple  industry— an  industry  that  promises  within 
a  few  years  to  equal  if  not  surpass  any  other 
line  of  production  in  Humboldt. 

This  year  the  Eel  River  Valley  Apple  (Jrowerl 
Association  will  market  400  ears  of  apples,  all 
grown  within  one  to  two  miles  of  Fortuna.  And 
yet  they  only  represent  a  part  of  the  output.  Be- 
sides the  many  small  growers  who  have  not  yet 
affiliated  with  the  association,  there  are  several 
larger  orchards,  including  the  Dinsmore  orchard 
at  Metropolitan  which  will  ship  about  200  cars 
of  fruit. 

Within  a  year's  time  the  Fortuna  association 
has  revolutionized  the  apple  industry.  Instead 
of  heaping  all  grades  and  sizes  of  apples  into 
rough  redwood  boxes,  the  association  is  now  care- 
fully grading  all  its  output.  It  puts  out  8 
"Fancy"  and  a  "Choice"  brand,  each  running 
either  4  or  4'j  tiers  to  the  box.  The  boxes  are 
made  of  (dean  white  spruce,  being  10  by  11  by  22 
inches  in  size,  just  like  the  standard  boxes  in  the 
Watsonville  country.    Handsome  colored  labels 

are  pla  I  on  each  box  as  a  guaranty  of  the  pack. 

In  the  "Fancy"  pack  is  found  only  perfect  fruit, 
all  neatly  wrapped  in  paper.  The  "Choice"  i8 
only  slightly  inferior.  inferior  apples  are  also 
sold,  but  none  get  into  the  association's  standard 
output. 

The  output  of  this  section  is  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  the  equal  of  the  best  fruit  grown 
anywhere,  tut  her  for  quality  or  color.  The  prime 
favorites  in  the  Fortuna  orchards  are  BelleHeurs, 
(Jrecnings,  Red  IVarmains,  Starks.  Minklers, 
Spitzen bergs,  Wagners,  and  Baldwins. 

The  only  drawback1  thus  far  has  been  the  fail- 
ure id'  the  orchardists  to  spray  their  trees  and 
cultivate  the  land.  But  among  the  progressive 
members  of  the  association,  that  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past. 
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Original  Tree  of  Bijou  Seedling  of  F.  C.  Willson. 


BEARING  HABIT  OF  WILLSON  WONDER 
WALNUT. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Willson  of  Sunnyvale  brings  vis  some 
interesting  pictures  of  his  Bijou  seedling  known 
as  Willson  "s  Wonder.  One  represents  the  original 
tree,  now  nine  years  old.  This  tree  has  produced 
heavily  every  year  since  the  second  year  after 
transplanting  as  a  one-year-old  tree.  Trees  which 
matured  nuts  within  18  months  after  inserting 
grafts  in  the  nursery  have  produced  four  suc- 
cessive crops  while  still  in  nursery  rows.  One 
picture  shows  the  nursery  bearing.  Another  very 
significant  picture  shows  a  tree  bearing  the  year 
after  transplanting — in  one  ease,  at  least.  61  on 
such  a  tree.  This  shows  that  transplanting  does 
not  always  postpone  bearing. 

Willson 's  Wonder  is  claimed  to  be  three  to 
four  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  walnut  and 
still  has  a  thin,  perfectly  sealed  shell  and  well 
filled  with  a  rich,  sweet  kernel.  In  producing  this 
nut  Mr.  Willson  claims  to  have  gotten  away  from 
the  thick,  heavy  shell  of  other  large  varieties  and 
produced  one  which  bears  heavily  and  regularly 
very  desirable  nuts. 

Mr.  Willson  reports  that  he  has  interviewed 
numbers  of  high-class  grocers  as  to  desirability 
of  so  large  a  nut  compared  with  others  so  far  pro- 
duced and  the  answer  is:  "If  you  can  produce  a 
nut  like  this  it  will  sell  more  readily  at  a  much 
higher  price." 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America  recently  finished  its  annual 
meeting  at  San  Jose.  The  convention  elected  the 
following  officers:  President.  H.  R.  Wrightson. 
Fowler:  vice-president.  Hower  A.  Craig.  Camp- 
Dell:  secretary-treasurer. 
John  McKinney.  Imper- 
ial :  state  executive  com- 
mittee. A.  W.  Howes. 
Loomis:  R.  M.  Righter. 
Campbell :  P.  Bowdish. 
Herman :  W.  J.  Van  Ors- 
del.  Chico.  and  J.  L. 
Church,  Saratoga. 


The  city  of  Fresno  is 
going  into  the  alfalfa 
raising  business  on  its 
sewer  farm.  Already 
115  acres  of  the  200-aere 
tract  has  been  levelled 
and  checked.  The  re- 
maining acreage  will  be 
ready  for  seeding  by 
January  1.  The  cost  of 
preparing  the  land  will 
be  abouf  $1200. 


Yearling  Bearing  in  Nurser>  Row. 


SKINNER'S  SEEDLING. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Martin  writes  to  a  Xapa  exchange 
that  the  best  paying  apples  at  present  are  Graven- 
stein  and  Skinner's  Seedling.  Both  of  these  vari- 
eties ripening  in  July,  usually,  ahead  of  the  worm 
crop  and  ahead  of  the  same  varieties  in  surround- 
ing States,  brings  them  on  the  market  without 
competition,  which  assures  a  good  price. 

Skinner's  Seedling  is  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  but  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  money 
maker  of  any  other  apple  grown  in  this  section, 
ripening  as  it  does  ahead  of  the  Gravenstein.  The 
tree  is  of  a  very  hardy  stock  and  a  sure  cropper. 
The  apples  are  large,  well  formed,  of  splendid 
flavor  and  unusual  shipping  qualities.  The  color 
is  of  a  clear,  transparent,  yellowish  green,  with  a 
slight  blush  where  it  is  kissed  by  the  sun. 

Theo.  Heiss.  who  lives  northwest  of  Browns 
Valley,  has  a  dozen  or  so  of  old  trees  of  the  above 
variety  which  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  splendid 
apples  this  year  and  sold  for  a  handsome  price 
in  Vallejo  and  was  preferred  by  those  who  had 
used  them  to  the  Gravenstein  or  any  other  apple. 
The  wood  of  the  limbs  is  very  tough  and  can 
hardly  be  broken. 

[This  statement  is  rather  surprising  to  us.  as 
we  have  long  considered  the  wood  of  Skinner's 
Seedling  as  exceedingly  brittle,  especially  the 
wood  of  the  spur  which  is  very  apt  to  come  off 
with  the  fruit.  Are  we  mistaken  in  that  matter? 
— Editor.] 


A  WAY  TO  PLANT  VINES 

A  successful  vineyard  grower  writes  to  the 
Reedly  Exponent  that  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
to  plant  grape  vines  is  to  plow  the  land  the  di- 
rection you  intend  to  irrigate  it.  in  lands  the 
width  of  the  rows,  leaving  a  very  deep  furrow 
where  the  vines  are  to  be  planted,  using  a  wire 
with  buttons  to  indicate  the  exact  location  of 
the  vine  stretched  across  said  deep  furrows.  Set 
the  vine  in  the  furrow  directly  under  the  button, 
mound  it  over  with  loose  soil,  covering  the  vine 
completely,  then  irrigate  down  the  dead  furrow, 
thus  puddling  the  vines;  then  replow  the  land 
toward  the  vines,  leaving  the  dead  furrow  in 
the  middle.  This  work  should  be  done  in  De- 
cember. 

Leave  the  vines  covered  until  no  further  danger 
of  frost  in  the  spring,  then  uncover  them  and  you 
wdl  find  that  your  vines  in  the  fall  will  be  equal 
to  vines  planted  in  the  ordinarv  manner  two  \  ears 
old. 

When  the  vines  are  taken  from  the  nursery  they 
should  be  immediately  pruned  and  healed  in.  top 
and  all.  until  they  are  planted  in  the  vineyard, 
being  careful  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
air  for  any  length  of  time. 


OLIVE  SELLING. 


Mr.  Edwin  Gower.  says  our  Fowler  exchange, 
is  doing  a  rushing  business  these  days  with  the 
crop  of  olives  from  his  beautiful  orchard  not 
far  from  Fowler.  Of  course,  the  manufacture  of 
oil  and  the  pickling  of  the  ripe  and  green  fruit 
are  all  done  in  Fresno  at  the  plant  of  which  he 
and  Messrs.  Gartenlaub.  Gugenheini  and  Roeding 
are  the  owners.  But  Mr.  Gower  has  been  shipping 
a  good  many  barrels  of  a  certain  kind  of  very 
large  olives  recently  from  the  Fowler  depot  to 
customers  in  Los  Angeles  who  do  the  pickling 
themselves.  The  olives  are  shipped  in  salt  water 
and  arrive  at  their  destination  as  fresh  as  when 
first  picked  from  the  tree.  Each  barrel  holds 
about  250  pounds  of  the  fruit  and  eight  of  them 
full  bring  $125. 


INTENSIVE  WORK  WITH  WALNUTS. 


Mr.  R.  B.  Herman,  says  the  Anaheim  Gazette, 
is  one  of  the  few  walnut  growers  of  the  county 
who  report  a  larger  crop  of  walnuts  this  season 
than  last  year,  and  he  attributes  this  fact  to 
abundant  irrigation  anil  scientific  plowing  under 
of  cover  crops.  Mr.  Herman  irrigated  his  ten-acre 
tract  at  every  run  during  the  summer,  sometimes 
twice  a  month,  sometimes  once.  He  paid  especial 
attention  to  plowing.  In  the  early  spring  he 
plowed  deeply,  and  later  on  in  the  season  con- 
fined his  operations  to  shallow  plowing,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  root-feeders  which  lie  near 
I  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
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PLANTING  AND  CARE  OF 
ROSE  BUSHES. 


As  the  season  for  setting  out  rose 
bushes  is  at  hand,  we  believe  the  follow- 
ing rules  sent  out  by  the  California  Rose 
Company  will  prove  very  valuable. 

If  convenient  to  do  so,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  late  in  the  day  or  during 
cloudy  weather.  To  begin  with,  have 
your  ground  well  prepared;  good  sized, 
liberal  holes  dug  to  accommodate  the 
roots  without  cramping  or  bending;  make 
the  hole  considerably  larger  than  neces- 
sary and  then  partly  fill  in  with  finely 
pulverized,  mellow  soil,  so  as  to  afford 
a  good  mellow  surrounding  for  the  roots 
to  start  in;  the  use  of  good  surface  soil 
or  decayed  sod  or  something  of  this 
nature  is  good  for  the  filling  in  and  to 
place  about  the  roots,  being  a  little  richer 
and  more  mellow  generally  than  the  soil 
removed  in  digging. 

Now  remove  all  packing  from  the 
plants,  moss,  etc.,  from  roots.  Handle 
your  plants  in  a  shady  spot  and  protect 
from  dry  winds;  keep  the  roots  covered 
well  with  moist  soil  after  unpacking  until 
ready  to  plant.  Next,  prune  your  roses 
severely,  regardless  of  how  small  it 
leaves  them  for  planting;  remove  all 
small  weak  wood,  leaving  only  two  or 
three  strong  and  not  too  long  canes  of 
the  hardest  wood  and  strongest  eyes, 
shaping  the  plant  to  a  symmetrical  form; 
with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  they  should 
be  trimmed  back  to  about  two  canes  (the 
strongest  and  hardest  wood)  and  not 
over  from  four  to  six  inches  high.  It 
will  pay  you  to  use  the  knife  not  spar- 
ingly; your  plants  will  come  on  quicker 
and  faster  and  be  larger  in  a  few  weeks 
than  if  left  unpruned,  and  they  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  living.  Having 
properly  attended  to  the  tops,  attend  to 
the  roots;  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
prune  the  roots  somewhat — sort  of  bal- 
ance up  your  plant  and  cut  off  all  roots 
above  any  bruises  or  breaks;  at  every 
cut  the  roots  when  planted  will  at  once 
throw  a  good  supply  of  fibers.  Use  a 
sharp  knife  or  pruning  shears  for  all 
pruning  work.  Now  set  your  plant  in 
the  hole  prepared  for  it,  sifting  in  with 
the  hand  finely  pulverized  soil  previously 
prepared,  slowly,  and  press  down  firmly 
as  you  go  that  each  root  and  part  of 
root  may  come  in  firm  contact  with  the 
soil;  continue  this  operation  in  layers 
until  covered  to  within  a  little  less  than 
the  final  desired  depth,  leaving  just 
enough  of  the  basin  to  hold  water;  now 
water  liberally  to  thoroughly  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots;  after  well  drained 
into  the  ground,  complete  filling  up  the 
hole,  leaving  the  plant  at  about  the  same 
depth  as  it.  stood  in  the  nursery  and 
work  up  the  surface  soil  nice  and  loose. 
If  a  few  inches  of  mulch  is  now  applied 
about  the  plants  (old  litter,  leaves,  leaf 
mould,  clippings  from  the  lawn)  it  will 
keep  the  ground  of  a  more  even  tempera- 
ture and  prevent  drying  out;  this  plan 
is  much  preferable  to  continual  watering. 
No  manure  of  any  kind  should  be  used 
in  the  soil  at  planting  time,  as  it  is  apt 
to  burn  off  the  new  fibers  as  they  start 
from  the  roots;  manure  may  be  applied 
from  the  tap  after  plant  is  in  full  foliage. 
If  planting  is  done  in  very  warm  weather, 
it.  is  a  good  plan  to  shade  the  plants  for 
a  few  days,  thus  helping  to  prevent  the 
tops  from  starting  before  the  roots  get 
hold  of  the  soil.  If  you  are  troubled 
with  alkali  in  your  soil,  you  should  pre- 
pare the  proper  drainage  before  planting; 
this  may  be  done  by  making  a  good-sized 
excavation  so  as  to  permit  of  filling  in 
at  the  bottom  with  eight  Inches  to  a  foot 
of  cobblestones  directly  under  where  your 

rosea  are  to  oe  planted;  this  makes  ex- 


cellent drainage  and  will  prevent  the  al- 
kali rising. 

Plant  your  roses  where  they  will  have 
plenty  of  sunshine;  where  you  can  con- 
trol watering;  where  you  can  properly 
cultivate,  and  where  a  good  circulation 
of  air  is  to  be  had;  give  them  the  best 
of  cultivation.  Do  not  expect  them  to 
produce  perfect  bloom  every  week;  they 
must  have  some  rest  or  they  get  "fagged 
out"  like  the  rest  of  us;  right  here  is 
where  so  many  err  in  growing  in  this 
State;  plants  should  be  rested  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year;  this  can  best 
be  done  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  months  of  the  year  (when  the 
bloom  is  poor  at  best)  by  simply  with- 
holding the  water  from  them,  allowing 
them  to  be  absolutely  quiet — no  growth — 
and  if  the  foliage  withers  and  drops,  so 
much  the  better;  just  keep  the  wood 
from  shriveling,  that's  all;  after  thus 
properly  rested,  go  after  them  with  the 
pruning  shears,  removing  all  scraggly. 
weak  and  small  wood,  and  shaping  your 
plant  up — don't  be  afraid  of  overdoing 
it — cutting  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  back 
as  outlined  for  first  planting  out;  this 
done,  if  you  are  ready  to  start  them  up, 
give  them  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted 
cow  manure  and  a  thorough  soaking  of 
the  ground.  Properly  done,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously they  will  awake  and  the  quality 
of  bloom  they  will  hand  you. 

Do  not  overwater  your  rose;  keep  the 
ground  mulched,  or  at  least  the  soil 
worked  up  nice  and  loose,  and  water  say 
once  in  ten  days  or  a  month,  according 
to  nature  of  soil,  etc.;  overwatering  only 
produces  mildew,  rust  and  disease;  water 
in  the  morning — never  at  night.  Cli- 
matic conditions,  sudden  changes,  con- 
tinuous foggy  weather,  etc.,  will  some- 
times produce  mildew,  etc.,  regardless  of 
every  care,  but  even  so  you  can  aid  in 
warding  it  off  by  proper  care.  Flowers 
of  sulphur  applied  dry  when  foliage  is 
damp  will  check  mildew  if  applied  a? 
it  first  appears.  "Black  Spot"  and  red 
rust  are  also  caused  by  overwatering  or 
unfavorable  weather;  foliage  once  thus 
infected  cannot  be  cured,  and  it  should 
be  removed  and  burned.  Aphis  or  Green 
Fly  is  generally  prevalent  during  the 
spring  months;  these  are  not  serious  and 
regardless  of  the  many  "remedies"  which 
can  be  applied,  such  as  soapsuds,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  tobacco  juice,  etc.,  they 
will  return  for  the  time  being  and  keep 
coining  until  the  little  red  ladybirds  de- 
vour them.  The  most  simple  remedy  we 
know  of  is  to  use  a  good  strong  spray 
of   water   from   the  hose. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  proj>o- 
sition.  If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

i  Send  this  to  us) 

Co-operatiYe  Land  &  Trust  Co, 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

\Ple«ie  send  me  litera'ure  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


Benjamin  Franklin 

was  the  Discoverer 
of  the 

Qualities  of  Gypsum 
as  a  Fertilizer. 


He  Chose  an  Alkali  Flat  in  Pennsylvania  and  with  Gyp- 
sum Made  in  Large  Letters  on  the  Ground  the  Words, 

"THE  USES  OF  GYPSUM" 

Gypsum  will  invigorate  an  exhausted  soil. 
Gypsum  will  neutralize  the  black  alkali  soil. 
Gypsum  is  found  by  Alfalfa  Growers  to  be  a  rich  fertilizer. 
Gypsum  is  used  to  preserve  the  ammonia  compounds  in  barnyard 
manures. 


Professor  Hilgard,  in  a  letter  relating  to  the  uses  of  Gypsum,  says  : 

"  In  cases  of  alkali  soils,  Gypsum  can  be  unqualifiedly  recommended; 
in  ordinary  cases  it  can  be  positively  recommended  as  a  paying  fertilizer 
for  all  leguminous  crops,  and  in  cases  of  soils  exhausted  of  potash.  It 
can  be  recommended  for  the  improvement  of  heavy  clay  soils  and 
hardpan,  which  are  hereby  softened  and  made  more  tillable. 


Composition  of  Gypsum 


46'/f  Sulphuric  Acid. 
3i'/r  Lime. 
21',  Water. 


EMPIRE  LAND  PLASTER 

Is  manufactured  from  pure  white 
crystalline  rock  by 

The 

Nevada 

Gypsum 

Company 

Pacific  Building 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 


December  10,  1910. 
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Agricultural  Science. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  BUILD- 
ING AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Excavations  are  now  in  progress  on 
the  University  grounds  at  Berkeley  for 
the  foundations  of  the  new  Agriculture 
Hall  which  is  to  be  erected  on  rising 
ground  at  the  head  of  University  avenue 
near  to  the  President's  Mansion. 

Like  other  permanent  buildings  of  the 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst  agricultural  plan,  Agri- 
culture Hall  is  to  be  of  white  granite 
with  red  roofs  of  Mission  tile.  In  the 
details  of  building  it  is  to  represent  the 
highest  development  of  modern  fire- 
resistive  construction.  The  frame  will 
be  of  steel  fireproofed  in  concrete.  The 
wall-baking,  floors,  and  stairs  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  the  interior  par- 
titions of  metal  studding,  wire  laths,  and 
fireproof  plaster. 

The  building  will  measure  162  by  G4 
feet  in  size.  On  the  main  floor  will  be 
a  lecture-room  with  rising  tiers  of  seats 
to  accommodate  approximately  500  peo- 
ple; a  museum  corridor  to  house  collec- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  interest  to  visitors;  an  agricultural 
library;  a  laboratory  of  horticulture  and 
viticulture;  and  offices  for  Professor  E. 
J.  Wickson,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  director  of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  laboratories 
for  entomology  and  plant  pathology,  each 
with  56  feet  of  laboratory  tables  against 
the  north  wall  with  practically  uninter- 
rupted windows  except  for  the  structural 
piers  of  the  wall.  This  north  light  will 
make  these  laboratories  ideal  for  scien- 
tific work.  On  this  floor  also  will  be.  a 
lecture-room,  two  apparatus-rooms,  and 
four  studies  for  professors. 


The  basement  floor  will  contain  a  lab- 
oratory for  experimental  work  in  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  treatment  of 
plant  diseases  by  spraying;  headquarters 
for  the  agricultural  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity; a  mailing  and  document  room;  a 
lecture-room;  two  faculty  studies,  and 
accommodation  for  the  equipment  for  the 
lighting  and  ventilating  of  the  building. 

In  its  exterior  the  building  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  type  of  architecture  of  the 
north  Italian  country.  A  lecture-room  is 
housed  in  a  semicircular  structure  ex- 
tending outward  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building  and  it  is  in  the  wall  of  this 
semicircular  structure  that  the  great 
arched  doorway  is  pierced.  On  either 
side  of  the  doorway,  against  the  curving 
walls,  is  a  long,  low  granite  seat.  There 
are  two  minor  doorways  in  the  south 
facade,  each  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
stone-mullioned  arched  window.  The  cor- 
nice and  gutter  are  of  copper  and  the 
building  is  surmounted  by  a  skylight  with 
copper  frame  and  grille. 

The  corners  of  the  end  pavilions  of 
the  building  are  strengthened  and  em- 
phasized by  the  use  of  rusticated  granite. 
The  north  facade  in  its  great  stretch  of 
windows,  interrupted  only  by  light  piers 
of  granite  alternating  with  slender,  grace- 
ful columns  of  granite  serving  as  mul- 
lions  for  the  windows,  announces  the  pur- 
pose of  that  portion  of  the  building. 

This  building  is  to  be  built  from  the 
Permanent  Building  Fund  which  is  pro- 
vided for  the  University  by  the  State  by 
the  application  to  this  purpose  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  yield  of  the  3-cent  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  University. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  GYPSUM. 

We  have  in  earlier  issues  described 
gypsum  as  a  plant  tonic  and,  where  the 
plant  needs  lime,  as  a  plant  food  also. 
Gypsum  sets  free  other  plant  food  from 


constituents  of  the  soil  which  are  made 
available  by  gypsum.  Below  are  a  few 
records  of  experience  which  are  interest- 
ing: 

Mr.  J.  K.,  of  Modesto,  says:  "I  have 
used  gypsum  for  two  years  with  good 
success.  I  put  the  gypsum  in  in  the  fall, 
just  before  the  rains  come  on,  so  that 
they  can  beat  it  in.  The  first  year,  I 
put  it  on  land  where  alfalfa  was  nearly 
dead;  I  used  150  lbs.  of  gypsum  to  the 
acre,  and  last  year  I  had  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa.  Last  December,  I  put  400  lbs. 
over  most  of  my  120  acres  and  I  had 
this  year  about  twice  the  crop  of  alfalfa 
I  had  last  year.  I  am  cutting  two  tons 
to  the  acre.  I  tried  a  fertilizer  which 
cost  me  $23.50  a  ton  over  part  of  it  and 
did  not  get  half  the  results  from  it  that 
I  did  from  gypsum.  Then  gypsum  only 
cost  me  $9  per  ton  and  $8.50  in  carload 
lots;  it  cost  less  and  gave  more  than 
twice  the  benefit  of  the  high-priced  fer- 
tilizer. Some  people  told  me  that  it 
would  cement  my  land  up,  but  it  made 
the  soil  light,  so  I  can  run  my  pitchfork 
down  into  it.  I  shall  always  use  gypsum, 
as  it  gives  the  best  results.  You  can  see 
that  piece  of  alfalfa;  I  cut  it  three  weeks 
ago  and  I  have  a  stand  nearly  two  feet 
high  and  you  see  it  is  thick  all  the  way 
through." 

Mr.  F.  F.,  of  Modesto,  says:  "I  have 
160  acres  of  alfalfa  upon  which  I  put 
25  tons  of  superphosphates  which  cost  me 
$18  per  ton.  This  year  I  am  going  to 
use  gypsum,  as  my  neighbor  over  there 
got  the  same  results  as  I  did  and  he 
paid  $9  for  his  gypsum." 

Mr.  J.  H.  W.,  of  Modesto,  says:  "I  have 
20  acres  of  alfalfa  rented  and  40  acres 
of  my  own.  Then  man  I  rented  the  20 
acres  from,  put  gypsum  upon  10  of  it, 
and  the  alfalfa  upon  that  10  is  twice 
as  heavy  as  upon  the  other  ten.  I  am 
going  to  put  gypsum  upon  the  60  acres 


this  fall;  can't  afford  not  to,  it  is  so 
cheap — only  $9  per  ton,  and  so  little 
doubles  the  crop." 

Prof.  Carroll  Fowler,  of  Ceres,  took  up 
the  benefits  of  using  gypsum  this  way: 
"By  the  use  of  400  lbs.  of  gypsum  upon 
my  alfalfa,  I  receive  an  increase  from 
one-half  ton  to  three-quarters  of  a  ton 
of  hay  at  each  cutting  per  acre.  I  have 
at  least  five  cuttings  during  the  year, 
which  means  that  I  have  at  least  an  in- 
crease of  2%  tons,  worth  $17.50,  when 
alfalfa  is  at  the  low  figure  of  $7,  and 
when  prices  are  good  those  2%  tons  are 
worth  much  more  money.  But  notice  the 
difference:  Two  and  a  half  tons  brought 
the  extra  $17.50;  400  lbs.  of  gypsum  cost 
$2 ;  an  actual  gain  upon  each  acre  where 
gypsum  was  used  of  $15.50. 

"I  have  60  acres  of  alfalfa  and  my  gain 
upon  the  whole  ranch  by  the  use  of  gyp- 
sum would  be  just  60  times  $15.50,  or 
$930  in  the  year." 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  qua'lty 
and  prlce^  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

'*  Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    GUroy,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  ("esired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  K,  TAYLOR,  Modeato,  Cal. 

MOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.J.  True, 
Modesto,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1 


"ORTHO  36" 

(a  LIME=SULPHUR  SOLUTION  guaranteed  under  the  IL  S.  insecticide  law) 

We  could  call  it  Ortho  77  or  Ortho  777  as  a  name;  but  not  wanting  to  mislead 
the  public,  we  call  it  by  a  name  denoting  its  actual  chemical  strength.  So  "Ortho 
36"  means,  testing  36  deg.  Beaume, — not  33  deg.  or  less  to  which  other  manu- 
facturers, not  having  the  scientific  "know"  and  the  U.  S.  patents  are  limited  and 
held  down.  We  lead  the  world  in  lime-sulphur  solution,  —  both  strength  and 
quality.  Wood-barrelled  solution  is  weak;  it  takes  steel  drums  to  hold  the 
higher  strengths.  Steel  drums  do  not  leak.  We  use  steel  drums.  Prices,  F.  O.  B. 
any  of  our  distributing  points,  $10  per  50  gallons  in  55  and  110-gallon  drums. 

DISTRIBUTING  POINTS: 

LOS  ANGELES,  Braun  Chemical  Company. 
SAN  JOSE,  Bean  Spray  Pump  Company. 
SACRAMENTO,  California  Fruit  Exchange. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  MFRS.,   Watsonville,  California 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

Banana  planters  in  Brazil  receive  from 
$3  to  $3.65  per  dozen  bunches. 

The  olive  fly  has  cut  down  the  olive 
crop  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  by 
fully  45  per  cent. 

A  very  large  acreage  of  apple  trees  will 
be  planted  this  coming  spring  in  the 
Berry  Creek  section  near  Oroville. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Sharp  of 
Tulare  county  reports  that  the  peach 
blight  is  decreasing  in  that  section. 

The  Zante  packing  houses  have  sent 
out  135  carloads  of  oranges  this  season. 
The  shipments  from  this  place  last  year 
were  147  loads. 

The  orange  growers  around  Thermalito 
report  that  they  are  suffering  from 
orange  thieves.  The  robbers  go  into  the 
orange  groves  at  night  and  steal  wagon 
loads. 

The  following  counties  have  adopted 
the  standardization  in  handling  their 
fruit.  Shasta,  Tehama,  Placer,  El  Do- 
rado, San  Joaquin,  and  Sonoma  county 
unofficially. 

Cantaloupes  will  be  planted  extensively 
in  the  Atwater  district  next  year.  This 
is  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop  in 
the  district.  J.  M.  Anderson  of  Turlock 
received  $1500  from  three  acres. 

Orange  trees  are  being  planted  on  the 
dredged  over  land  near  Oroville.  The 
rocks  are  crushed  and  a  layer  of  fertilizer 
is  placed  on  top  and  tne  trees  planted. 
The  roots  soon  go  down  through  the  rocks 
into  the  soil  below. 

The  currant  crop  of  Greece  this  year 
will  not  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  last 
two  years.  So  far  shipments  this  year 
were  12,000  tons  behind  those  of  the  same 
period  last  year,  aand  17,000  tons  behind 
the  like  period  of  1908. 

It  is  thought  that  the  apple  sent  by 
George  Dillon  of  Porterville  to  the  Land 
Congress  in  Chicago,  and  which  took  first 
prize  there  as  the  mos.t  perfect  apple,  is 
a  Lawver.  Several  apple  experts  have 
gone  down  to  this  orchard  to  find  out 
positively. 

The  report  of  the  Sebastopol  Berry 
Growers'  Association  shows  that  this  con- 
cern handled  490  tons  of  berries  this 
season.  Twenty-one  loads  of  mixed  ber 
ries  and  strawberries  were  sent  to  East- 
ern points.  Eighty  dollars  a  ton  was 
made  on  Mammoth  blacks  and  Lawtons, 
$90  on  loganberries,  and  $175  on  rasp- 
berries. The  prevailing  prices  for  can- 
nery stock  of  Lawton  berries  averaged 
$40  per  ton.  The  books  of  the  associa 
tion  show  a  net  profit  for  this  year  of 
$611. 


General  Agriculture. 

Up  to  last  Thursday  night  1844  bales  of 
cotton  had  been  shipped  out  of  El  Centro 
this  season. 

Jacob  Bucher  of  the  Imperial  valley 
harvested  a  sweet  potato  which  weighed 
72  pounds. 

W.  W.  Barnes  reports  that  ten  acres 
of  land  near  Orosi,  Tulare  county,  is 
being  planted  to  Turkish  tobacco. 

Scott  Doane  near  Colusa  has  just 
finished  harvesting  fifteen  acres  of  corn 
which  netted  him  65  bustiels  to  the  acre. 

A  recent  bulletin  on  the  California 
ground  squirrel  estimates  that  they  dam 
age  this  State  some  $10,000,000  annually 

Healdsburg  farmers  are  receiving  $10 
per  ton  for  green  tomatoes  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton  more 
than  was  paid  during  the  summer. 

A  farmer  living  near  VV'intfjs  harvested 
this  season  54  tons  of  tomatoes  from  2% 
acres  of  land.    He  sold  the  crop  to  the 


cannery  at  $17.50  per  ton,  thus  netting 
him  over  $400  from  less  than  three  acres 
of  land. 

A  rancher  near  Holtville  harvested  two 
tons  per  acre  of  dwarf  milo  maize  this 
season.  It  averaged  about  four  feet  in 
height  and  was  easily  harvested. 

P.  D.  Brubaker  of  Corcoran  cut  two 
good  crops  of  hay  from  20  acres  of  two- 
year-old  alfalfa  and  harvested  70  sacks 
of  first-class  seed  from  the  same  field. 

The  farmers  around  Gridley  have 
finished  planting  wheat  in  their  summer 
fallowed  lands.  The  majority  of  the  seed 
planted  has  been  Bluestem  and  Northern 
Club. 

On  account  of  the  severe  drouth  in 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  government  has  im- 
ported a  large  amount  of  corn  from  the 
United  States.  Most  of  it  is  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  and  then  sent  down  by- 
boat. 

The  rice  harvest  of  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
ranch  near  Gridley  has  been  very  large. 
The  Honduras  variety  has  been  threshing 
fifty  115-pound  sacks  to  the  acre,  and 
Japanese  rice  is  running  close  to  sixty 
sacks. 

American  ginseng  is  being  shipped  in 
large  amounts  to  China.  In  1906,  86,800 
pounds  were  shipped;  in  1907,  128,000 
pounds;  in  1908.  134.000  pounds;  in  1909, 
160,800  pounds.  The  price  paid  was 
about  $7.12  a  pound. 

An  association  of  the  hop  growers  of 
California  was  recently  formed  at  Sac- 
ramento. This  body  is  modeled  after  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Association 
and  the  growers  intend  doing  away  with 
the  middleman's  profits  in  handling  hops 

Manager  Tolman  of  the  California 
Vegetable  Union  reports  that  15  carloads 
of  celery  is  going  out  of  Antioch  every 
day.  Most  of  this  is  being  shipped  to  the 
Eastern  market  for  Christmas  trade.  The 
price  is  22  cents  per  dozen,  but  it  will  go 
up  very  shortly. 

Spreckels  sugar  factory  located  near 
Salinas  sliced  215,000  tons  of  beets  from 
20,000  acres  this  season.  The  beets  aver 
aged  18  per  cent  sugar.  Of  20,000  acres 
planted  to  beets,  the  Spreckels  Company 
farmed  15,000  acres.  The  area  devoted 
to  beets  for  next  season  will  be  consid 
erably  larger;  it  is  though  that  the  total 
acreage  will  reach  25,000. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  first  carload  of  machinery  for  the 
Holly  Sugar  Company  at  Huntington 
Beach  arrived  last  week. 

The  Sebastopol  Winery  crushed  2400 
tons  of  grapes  this  season  and  produced 
400,000  gallons  of  wine. 

The  Elkman-Stow  Olive  Company  of 
Oroville  has  closed  down  its  plant.  The 
machinery  has  all  been  torn  down  and 
will  be  sold. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  El 
Centro  toward  making  the  county  fair  to 
be  held  there  on  December  13  to  17  the 
best  ever.  There  will  be  an  especially 
fine  exhibit  of  live  stock. 

A  rabbit  drive  is  to  be  held  at  Wheat 
ville  in  the  near  future.  This  is  the 
first  drive  to  be  held  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  for  some  time.  Years  ago  they 
were  very  common. 

E.  R.  Gorman  and  J.  H.  Watson,  of 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  recently  shipped  into  the 
Imperial  valley  5400  sheep  which  they 
will  fatten.  G.  M.  Jones  also  brought 
600  steers  from  Arizona  to  fatten  in  the 
same  locality. 

The  Australian  government  is  selling  a 
locust  fungus  prepared  at  the  State  Lab- 
oratory, which  when  scattered  among  the 
grasshoppers  produces  a  contagious 
fungus  growth  -on  these  pests  and  they 
soon  die.  This  fungus  is  sold  at  the  rate 
of  24  cents  per  ounce. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

Main  Office,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Largest  handlers  of  California  Citrus  Fruit 

Selling  the         <  SUNKIST  /  ORANGES  and 
Widely  Advertised  j  R£D  BALL  )  LEMONS 


Salaried  District  Managers,  covering  the  entire  United 
States,  Canada  and  England,  with  headquarters  as  follows: 

0.  A.  CHARTERS,  0.  E.  Manager,  34  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

PRIVATE  SALES  MARKETS 

ALBANY.  N.  Y  F.  K.  Snowden. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M  F.  W.  Bouquet. 

AMARILLO,  TEXAS   A.  Walker  Brokerage  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA  R.  D.  Grove. 

BAY  CITY,  MICH  H.  E.  Buck. 

BOISE,  IDAHO   H.  K.  Fritchman. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y  J.  W.  Shenk. 

BUTTE,  MONT  J.  D.  Horton. 

CALGARY,  ALTA  F.  J.  Colgan. 

CHICAGO,  ILL  J.  P.  Scanlan. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO   W.  A.  Hunter. 

DENVER,  COLO  W.  C.  McPherson. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA   R.  J.  Grassly. 

DETROIT,  MICH  J.  D.  Moe. 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS   E.  L.  Peyton. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND  C.  W.  Schroeder. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS   R.  H.  McDonald. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH  W.  K.  Sprdtt. 

HARRISBURG,  PA  C.  T.  Allan,  Jr. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS   H.  B.  Williamson. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND  E.  M.  Wood. 

JOPLIN,  MO  E.  H.  Calkins. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO  D.  A.  Field. 

LINCOLN,  NEB  L.  C.  Crandall. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK  Deason  &  Echols. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY  A.  B.  Cauldwell. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN  T.  E.  Johnson. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS  S.  E.  Priest. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN  E.  P.  Brown. 

MONTREAL,  QUEBEC   C.  H.  Noe. 

OKLAHOMA,  OKLA  J.  M.  Condit. 

OMAHA,  NEB  H.  L.  Purney. 

PEORIA,  ILL  H.  C.  Foster. 

PORTLAND,  ORE  F.  W.  Ariss. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I  J.  O.  Cook. 

PUEBLO,  COLO  D.  T.  Turner. 

RICHMOND,  VA  Geo.  W.  Clarke. 

ROSWELL,  N.  M  Geo.  D.  Echols. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  T.  J.  Allan. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B  T.  F.  Mclntyre. 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO  H.  M.  Grassly. 

SALT  LAKE,  UTAH   J.  D.  McClintock. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS   R.  H.  Wood  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL  F.  W.  Elliot. 

SCRANTON,  PA  Thos.  S.  Clark. 

SEATTLE,  WASH  A.  F.  Hamil. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA  J.  E.  Sparks. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA   N.  M.  Hunt. 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D  C.  R.  Beattie. 

SPOKANE,  WASH  Geo.  C.  Palmer. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y  G.  P.  Shenk. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO   L.  B.  Lucas. 

TOPEKA,  KAN  L.  C.  Cullen. 

TORONTO,  ONT  J.  W.  Brownlow. 

WASHINGTON,  D  C  G.  W.  Ayer. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA   H  M.  Reed. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA  W.  H.  Metzner. 

WICHITA,  KAN  A.  B.  Wright. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN  R.  S.  Skelton. 

AUCTION  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MD  D.  N.  Beers. 

BOSTON,  MASS  J.  O.  Cook. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO   B.  M.  Young. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO   G.  W.  Mc Williams. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND   F  S.  A.  Maude. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA  G.  Cage. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  D  D.  Black. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA  Thos.  Smart. 

PITTSBURG,  PA  O.  G.  Butts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO  J.  E.  Graves. 
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A  TRIUMPH  IN  SMALL  FARM- 
ING IN  THE  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  paragraph 
about  the  award  of  a  pure  bred  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Burt  for  the 
best  results  attained  in  small  farming  as 
encouraged  by  Kuhn  Brothers,  under  the 
name  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Co.,  upon  lands  which  they  are  open- 
ing for  settlement  in  Glenn  and 
Colusa  counties.  Our  readers  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  state- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  now  to  pre- 
sent some  pictures  taken  on  Mr. 
Burt's  farm  and  the  portrait  of  the 
fine  cow  which  rewards  him  for 
notable  achievement  in  securing 
large  money  from  small  land — that 
is,  a  small  acreage  of  very  good 
land  with  water  and  with  the  in- 
telligent and  diligent  work  which 
such  an  intensive  enterprise  de- 
mands. We  also  give  in  detail  the 
way  Mr.  Burt  conducted  his  farm- 
ing and  what  products  yielded  him 
the  value  which  makes  him  pros- 
perous. 

Mr.  Burt  was  not  a  farmer  all  his 
life.  Prior  to  November,  1904,  he 
was  a  drayman  in  Crescent  City, 
Del  Norte  county.  He  had  had  some 
little  farming  experience  before  he 
drove  the  dray,  but  not  much.  How- 
ever, he  had  $1000,  which  helped  a 
little.  With  that  $1000  he  made  a 
partial  payment  on  his  7 '-j -acre 
place.  He  had  to  have  a  roof,  so 
he  did  the  best  thing  possible  and 
built  a  house  himself.  That  saved 
something.  He  bought  a  team  of 
horses  during  the  winter  and  be- 
gan his  plowing  preparatory  to  the 
spring  planting. 

When  the  new  year  of  1905 
dawned  Burt  didn't  have  his  $1000 
cash,  but  he  did  have  an  equity  in 
the  7  Mi  acres  of  land,  he  had  a 
dwelling  for  himself  and  his  family 
and  he  had  a  team  of  plow  horses 
and  7  M-  acres  of  ground  broken. 

In  considering  the  Burt  place 
from  now  on,  we  are  considering 
seven  acres  of  land,  for  one-half 
acre  was  ruthlessly  appropriated  to 
a  dwelling  and  barn. 

First  he  planted  three  acres  in 
alfalfa.  Around  the  house  he  put  a 
small  orchard.  Between  the  trees 
he  planted  strawberries,  Mammoth 
blackberries,  loganberries,  raspber- 
ries and  various  vegetables. 

With  all  the  patches  already  cited 
he  still  had  room  for  Egyptian  corn 
and  melons. 

From  the  first  Burt  irrigated,  but 
in  1905  and  1906  the  water  did  not 
come  satisfactorily.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1907  that  he  got  the  steady  flow 
that  has  continued  in  the  canals 
during  the  succeeding  seasons  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  develop 
his  place  to  its  highest  point  of 
productiveness  and  win  a  prize  cow. 

Mr.  Burt  started  in  the  winter  of 
1904-1905,  and  he  did  not  have  a  cent 
beyond  the  $1000  capital  he  brought 
from    Crescent    City.    Since  that 
time  it  is  his  boast  that  he  has 
never  had  to  borrow  a  cent.  He 
had  only  employed  help  once,  for 
three  weeks,  since  he  arrived  at 
Princeton.     All  this  time  he  has  been 
comfortably  supporting  himself,  his  wife 
and  six  children,  and  the  children  have 
gone  to  school. 

How  does  he  do  it? 

At  present  this  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  Burt  acreage:  Half  an  acre,  it  must 
be  remembered,  he  devotes  to  his  house 
and  barn.  Of  the  seven  remaining  acres, 
three  are  still  in  alfalfa,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  mangelwurzel  stock  beets,  the  al- 
falfa and  the  beets  being  used  for  feed 


for  the  stock.  The  balance  of  three  and 
three-quarters  acres  is  in  trees.  He  has 
422  trees  on  his  property. 

The  census  of  the  Burt  orchard  is  in- 
teresting. Of  peaches  there  are  240.  Of 
these  160  are  one  year  old,  74  two  years 
old  and  six  are  sturdy  youngsters  of  five 
years.  The  two-year-olds  have  already 
earned  their  keep,  for  last  season  they 
produced  a  box  to  the  tree,  this  feat  mak- 
ing them  infant  prodigies  among  trees. 


Anne  and  3  Black  Tartarians. 
Crabapples,  2. 

Figs,  8;  1  five  years  old,  2  four  years 
old,  5  two  years  old. 

Nectarines,  7;  5  one  year  old,  2  two 
years  old. 

Oranges,  14;  10  five  years  old,  4  four 
years  old. 

Lemons,  8;  4  four  years  old,  4  five 
years  old. 

English  walnuts,  5;  all  recent  grafts. 


Scenes  on  the  Seven-Acre  Farm  of  W.  F.  Burt,  Near  Jacinto,  and  the  Cow  Which 

He  Received  as  a  Premium. 


valley,  three  horses  haul  the  produce  to 
market  and  the  manifold  returns  back  to 
the  ranch,  and  100  chickens  place  fresh 
eggs  in  the  Colusa  stores. 

Thirty-two  stands  of  bees  will  this 
year  produce  $100  worth  of  honey — a  light 
crop,  however,  for  last  year  the  yield  was 
$160. 

One  would  think  that  a  butterfly  could 
not  meander  across  the  Burt  place  with- 
out marring  her  wings,  or  that  one  of  the 
Burt  bees,  returning  from  the  al- 
falfa patch  to  the  house  loaded 
with  golden  loot  would  find  the  or- 
chard impenetrable.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all  the  trees  on 
the  three  and  three-fourths  acres 
of  land  and  for  tomatoes,  Irish  po- 
tatoes, cucumbers,  green  peas, 
string  beans,  onions,  watermelons, 
cantaloupes,  sweet  corn  and  any- 
thing else  the  Burt  family  might 
like  for  the  table. 

Here  is  the  summary  of  the  earn- 
ings: 

Apricots    $18.40 

Pears    25.00 

Blackberries,  loganberries 

and   strawberries    245.09 

Onions    7. 80 

Cabbage    8.25 

String  beans    9.00 

Cucumbers    8.00 

Sugar  corn    41. 80 

Tomatoes    69.84 

Melons    100.69 

Potatoes    19.35 

Peaches    105.15 

Grapes    25.15 

Green  peppers    6.70 

Honey    100.00 

Cows,    average    the  year 

around  $2.50  per  day   900.00 

Chickens  and  eggs   175.00 

Hogs    200.00 

Total   $2,064.72 

These  figures  represent  the  sales 
of  the  place.  Burt  and  his  family 
do  not  stint  themselves.  Taking 
into  consideration  what  has  been 
consumed  and  given  away,  the  total 
product  of  the  seven  and  a  half 
acres  for  the  year  amount  to  $2600. 

When  asked  what  his  place  was 
worth,  Burt  replied  that  he  could 
not  say,  as  he  would  not  sell  it,  and 
only  regretted  that  he  did  not  have 
a  larger  acreage.  The  country,  he 
declared,  is  healthful.  His  bored 
well  supplies  excellent  drinking 
water  and  is  deep,  the  bore  having 
gone  down  109  feet.    He  said: 

"I  am  happy  and  contented.  We 
have  all  we  want,  owe  no  man  any- 
thing and  have  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  bank.  What  I  have 
done,  however,  anybody  else  can  do, 
if  he  will  only  apply  himself  prop- 
erly and  work  as  I  have  done.  The 
soil  is  deep  and  rich,  the  climate 
fine,  the  water  supply  splendid,  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  the  proper  and 
intelligent  effort  of  the  individual." 

The  Sisquoc  ranch,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  has  completed  a  sub- 
merged dam  in  the  river.  By  this 
means  an  underground  current  of 
water  is  diverted  and  used  on  the 
ranch. 


The  varieties  which  Burt  has  planted  are 
Muir,  Phillips  cling,  Orange  cling,  El- 
berta,  Sneed  and  Red  May.  It  was  on 
the  advice  of  George  C.  Roeding,  the 
nurseryman  of  Fresno,  that  Burt  allowed 
his  two-year-olds  to  bear  last  summer. 

The  other  trees  and  plants  are: 

Pears,  110,  ay  Bartletts;  6  five  years 
old,  104  four  years  old.  These  trees  are 
just  beginning  to  bear. 

Apricots,  5.  all  five  years  old. 

Cherries,  5,  Ave  years  old;    2  Queen 


Grape  vines,  200;  four  and  five  years  old; 
Muscats,  Tokays,  Thompson  Seedless  and 
Sultana  Seedless. 

Strawberries,  100. 

Loganberries,  250. 

Mammoth  blackberries,  300. 
There  are  at  present  two  brood  sows  and 
their  broods  of  23  pigs,,seven -cows  (and 
room  in  the  sun  for  the  milk  pails  and 
pans).  Six  of  the  cows  are  in  milk,  and 
there  are  five  heifers.-  -Piva  sheep  stimu- 
late the  wool  industry  of  the  Sacramento 


The  French  winery  near  Gilroy 
has  finished  one  of  the  most  successful 
seasons  in  the  history  of  the  concern, 
prices  ranged  from  $8  to  $9  a  ton  to 
growers  who  held  no  contracts,  but  those 
who  sold  their  grapes  under  old  contracts 
obtained  $16  a  ton. 


The  Southern  California  Sugar  Com- 
pany recently  closed  down  its  plant  near 
Santa  Ana  after  a  very  successful  season. 
Over  55,000  tons  of  -sugar  beets  were  cut 
up  and  some  $300,000  paid  to  the  growers. 
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Sylviculture. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  COM- 
MENDED. 


To  the  Editor:  What  trees  can  you 
commend  for  a  climate  similar  to  that 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley?  Will  eucalyp- 
tus grow  from  seed,  and  where  is  the 
seed?  How  much  watering  is  required 
when  it  must  all  be  carried  in  a  bucket? 
Is  there  any  tree  that  can  live  through 
the  first  summer  without  water  in  this 
climate?  If  no  tree,  perhaps  some  shrub 
would  live.  Any  suggestions  will  be  most 
thankfully  received  and  will  be  used  to 
beautify  a  barren  schoolyard.  The  more 
explicit  the  information,  the  more  valua- 
ble it  will  be.  TEACHER. 

Mariposa  county. 

ANSWER  BY  ML  W.  I..  J  EPSON, 

The  best  trees  for  such  a  situation  as 
you  describe  are  the  Eucalyptus  (partic- 
ularly 10.  Globulus  or  Blue  Gum)  and  the 
Common  Locust  (Kobinia  pseudacacia ) . 
The  last  is  particularly  suited  for  dry 
conditions.  Eucalyptus  is  suspectible  to 
frost,  especially  when  in  the  young  stage; 
it  becomes  hardier  when  older.  If  you 
have  no  more  frost  than  on  floor  of  San 
Joaquin  valley,  you  are  safe  as  to  that. 
You  must,  however,  be  sure  that  you 
are  not  speaking  from  a  general  impres- 
sion but  from  actual  knowledge  that  your 
temperatures  do  not  run  lower  than  the 
valley  floor. 

We  can't  advise  as  to  amount  of  water- 
ing in  dry  season.  It  would  depend  on 
the  soil,  on  the  amount  and  depth  of  cul- 
tivation, on  the  seasonal  rainfall,  and  on 
the  time  of  planting  your  seedling  trees. 
Locust,  say,  ought  to  be  planted  in  No- 
vember or  before  the  rains  begin,  so  as 
to  get  full  benefit  of  the  winter's  precip- 
itation. This  precaution  would  not  help 
much  in  a  "dry  year",  but  the  late  fall 
is  the  time,  nevertheless,  to  plant  decidu 
ous  trees. 

Of  hardy  shrubs  there  are  such  valua- 
ble dry-land  forms  as  the  acacias:  Acacia 
armata  (Kangaroo  Thorn),  Acacia  bailey- 
ana,  Acacia  molissima  (Black  Wattle), 
and  the  Hakeas.  This  is  a  good  general 
recommendation,  but  we  are  too  far  away 
to  predict  success  or  failure  of  a  par- 
ticular thing  without  more  complete  de- 
tails of  conditions  and  care.  In  other 
words,  the  person  on  the  ground  must 
exercise  powers  of  observation  and  lodg- 
ment 

The  seed  of  the  eucalyptus  is  in  the 
capsule  which  adheres  to  the  tree  after 
the  "flower"  has  fallen. 


A  GOOD  OLD  WAY  WITH 
GOPHERS. 


There  is  nothing  new  about  the  fol- 
lowing, but  it  may  help  some  of  our 
newer  readers  just  the  same: 

.To  poison  gophers  cut  potatoes  or  other 
food  into  pieces  not  more  than  three- 
fo,urths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Cut  a 
slit  in  each  piece  and  with  the  point  of 
a  knife-blade  insert  a  little  sulphate  of 
strychnine,  as  much  as  half  the  bulk  of 
a  grain  of  wheat  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  moisture  trom  the  potato  will 
cause  the  poison  to  adhere  to  the  blade. 
Having  prepared  the  bait  in  sufficient 
quantity,  go  to  the  field  armed  with  a 
round,  sharp -pointed  implement  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 
of  sufficient  length.  We  use  a  spade- 
handle  shod  with  an  iron  point.  A  bar 
is  attached  about  15  Inches  from  the  point 
to  enable  the  operator  to  use  his  foot 
in  pressing  it  Into  the  soil.  This  tool 
has  proved  quite  serviceable.  With  it, 
it  Is  only  necessary  to  find  the  runway 
of  the  gopher.  The  handle  Is  sufficiently 
thick  to  make  a  hole  large  enough  to 
permit  one  to  drop  the  poisoned  potato 
directly  Into  the  burrow.    The  operator 


then  passes  to  another  place,  leaving  the 
hole  open.  No  digging  with  a  spade  or 
other  hard  labor  is  necessary. 

An  experienced  person  can  distribute 
poison  to  many  acres  of  alfalfa  in  a  day 
and  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  rightly 
distribute  the  bait  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  over  the  ground  a  second  time. 
Some  experience  is  required  to  enable 
one  to  find  the  burrows  quickly.  It  is 
best  to  insert  the  food  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  freshest  mounds  of  earth 
thrown  up  by  the  animals.  Two  or  three 
pieces  of  potato  at  that  place  are  worth 
many  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  run- 
way. The  operator  should  avoid  the 
larger  mounds  and  those  that  are  not 
freshly  made.  In  various  experiments 
with  strychnine  poison  for  pocket  goph- 
ers no  difference  has  been  found  in  the 
results  when  different  foods  were  used. 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  raisins 
and  prunes  have  all  been  successful  baits. 
In  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  go  over  the 
ground  a  second  time. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sow  Payne's 
Itoyal  Exhibition  runny  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fertlon  Stock*  and  Christmas  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  I. on  Angeles,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Huy  now,  and  it  pays  to  buy  t.ie  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  I.os  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  K .  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Ii  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    «S4  California  M,  Sam  Francisco. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAM 


1 


u  were  buying  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
ble  price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  r 
nurseryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  Just  because  yor 
uld  got  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
that  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.    There  must  be  quality  in  every 
ackage,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
and  of  high  germination. 

Don't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog. 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY   CO.,  SEATTLE, 

for  over  a  decade  the  loading 
Seedsmen   of   the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
ask  and  insist  on   Lilly  s 
Seeds,  and  If  your  deal- 
does  not  sell  them 
write  to  us  and  we 
will  supply  you. 
"ly's  "Crop" 
Book  is 


Send  for  Catalog 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Box  604,   FRESNO,  CAL. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties-  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


Best   Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISH  KO  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


-THE  on]y 

pruner 
made  that  cud 
from  both  tides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  baric.   Made  in 
all  style*  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


December  10,  1910. 
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Reports  are  current  that  the  sugar  beet 
has  dethroned  the  orange  in  southern 
California!  These  are  the  dark  days  of 
the  orange  industry. 

Trainloads  of  lean  Arizona  cattle  are 
brought  to  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Kern 
county  for  fattening  in  connection  with 
Egyptian  corn. 

The  question  of  earliness  between 
northern  and  southern  California  oranges 
is  becoming  a  commercial  issue. 

The  Chino  beet  sugar  factory  receives 
$203,608  as  Government  bounty  on  its 
season's  output  of  fifteen  million  pounds 
of  sugar  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
product  of  a  factory  in  a  single  season. 

The  horticultural  commissioners  of 
northern  California  organize  an  associa- 
tion to  facilitate  the  work  of  inspection 
and  eradication  of  fruit  pests. 


1894 

Prune-fed  pork  is  shown  to  be  of  high 
quality  in  Santa  Clara  experiments. 

Silk  growing  has  another  revival  in 
San  Diego. 

Local  organizations  are  undertaken  in 
various  fruit  districts  to  co-operate  with 
the  California  Fruit  Union. 

Fresno  declares  herself  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  rainfall  because  of  her  un- 
rivaled irrigation  facilities. 

A  Southern  California  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation is  organized. 

The  railway  strike  injures  fruit  ship- 
ping. 

Several  special  trains  of  fruit  go  to 
London  via  New  York. 

Free  trade  in  wool  paralyzes  California 
wool  growing. 

A  State  Dairymen's  Association  is  or- 
ganized in  San  Francisco  to  fight  oleo- 
margarine, secure  a  dairy  school,  and 
promote  export  efforts.  Dairying  is  dis- 
placing wheat  growing. 

Captain  Weinstock  reports  to  Califor- 
nia fruit  growers  the  results  of  his  stud- 
ies of  the  auction  sales  of  California 
fruits  at  the  East  which  results  in  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system  which 
began  on  a  small  scale  in  1887. 

Efforts  against  low  prices  of  prunes 
are  widely  urged. 


1895 

A  convention  of  Fruit  Exchanges  is 
held  in  San  Francisco. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  is  created  and 
$13,000  appropriated  to  prescute  the  laws 
against  deception  in  dairy  products. 

California  oranges  "go  to  the  Far  East 
this  year  as  never  before  and  have  won 
praise  and  patronage." 

The  experiment  with  ventilated  cars 
instead  of  refrigerators  for  Eastern  fruit 
shipments  begins  and  is  soon  abandoned. 

"It  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  the 
new  creameries";  they  are  being  estab- 
lished all  over  the  State,  and  "dairy  but- 
ter" is  out  of  the  market. 

Beet-sugar  factories  are  embarrassed 
by  removal  of  bounty  on  sugar. 

The  year's  shipments  of  oranges  to  the 
East  amount  to  7700  cars. 

Watsonville  ships  80  carloads  of  apples 
to  the  East  this  year.  • 

Prunes  sell  well,  owing  to  a  short 
French  crop. 

Farmers'  Institutes  are  multiplying. 

The  Fruit  Exchange  of  the  citrus  fruit 
growers  was  incorporated. 


1896 


says:  "For  many  years  to  come  resi- 
dents of  this  district  will  not  become  per- 
sonally interested  in  tobacco  production." 

Prune  growers  propose  a  great  selling 
association  which  is  afterward  aban- 
doned. 

The  raisin  association  of  growers, 
packers,  and  dealers  is  effected  at  Fresno. 
Values  of  raisin  properties  advance. 

Watsonville  apple  growers  agree  upon 
a  uniform  package. 

Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Associa- 
tion builds  its  mill  and  pickling  works. 

A  San  Jose  goose-neck  fruit  wagon  is 
shipped  to  South  Africa. 

The  sheep  interest  seems  to  be  reviving. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  is  obliged  to  abandon 
his  enterprises  which  have  been  expand- 
ing for  about  15  years. 

Creamery  building  continues  at  vari- 
ous points. 


1897 

The  State  Highway  Commission  issues 
its  scheme  for  State  highways. 

Petaluma  incubators  are  shipped  to 
Japan. 

Creameries  bring  to  Eel  River  valley, 
Humboldt  county,  "an  era  of  unexampled 
prosperity." 

A  carload  of  French  merinos  sold  in 
Tulare  for  South  Africa. 

A  beet-silo  holding  60,000  tons  is  built 
at  Chino. 

The  new  tariff  law  stimulates  increased 
confidence  in  California  wool,  wine,  fruits 
and  fruit  products. 

A  large  cream  of  tartar  factory  is  built 
at  Fresno. 

Sheep  are  shipped  for  mutton  from  Red 
Bluff  to  Chicago. 

Interest  revives  in  building  beet-sugar 
factories. 

Walnut  growers  of  southern  California 
organize  a  selling  association  and  fix 
prices. 


Speaking  of  the  failure  of  tobacco  en- 
terprises in  its  region,  the  Gilroy  Gazette 


1898 

Diamond  Springs  creamery,  Humboldt 
county,  is  largely  canning  butter  for 
Alaska. 

H.  Meacham  of  Petaluma  is  counted 
the  largest  egg  producer  on  the  basis  of 
handling  2300  eggs  a  day  from  4000  hens. 

Hemp  growing  on  Feather  River  has 
produced  a  crushing  plant  for  handling 
the  product. 

This  is  declared  the  "worst  dry  season 
since  1849." 

Silage-fed  cows  in  Sonoma  county  yield 
milk  "without  objection,  making  gilt- 
edged  butter." 

Seedling  oranges  are  reported  as  "go- 
ing out  of  the  market  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia." 

Thirty-two  creameries  are  in  operation 
in  Humboldt  county. 

The  southern  California  ostrich  farm 
sends  a  carload  of  birds  to  Florida. 

Apple  growing  commands  increased  at- 
tention at  Lompoc. 

Coyote  killing  for  the  bounty  is  active 
in  Kern  county;  one  hunter  reports  85 
in  a  month. 

Large  amounts  of  strawberries  are 
shipped  beyond  State  lines  from  Azusa. 


1899 

Two  carloads  of  hogs  are  shipped  from 
Sanger  to  Hawaii. 

The  prune  growers'  combine  completes 
its  organization. 

Rhubarb     shipments     from  Alameda 
county  cover  considerable  quantities. 
(Continued  on  Page  47 8 A 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


TrPPC  Book    orders    now    for    the  following 

11  vvo*  standards: 

Pl>£14*ll0C*  Tuscan,  Orange,  Phillips,  Levi,  Foster, 
rCdlllCd*  Triumph,  St.  John,  Early  Crawford,  El- 

berta,    Muir,    Lovell,    Fay-Elberta,  and 

Salway. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years 
than  any  other  fruit. 


Apples 


•  Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein, 

•  White  Astrachan,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Spitzenburg,  Bellnower,  Newton  Pippin, 
Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana, 
Arkansas  Black,  and  many  others. 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzen- 
burg, Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan, 
Alexander.    They  always  sell  out  first. 


fllPPPlPG*  Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon, 
V/llClllvd*  Black  Republican,  Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.  The  above  varieties  al- 
ways sell  out  early. 

Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 


Fay  Elberta:  The  im- 
proved Elberta.  The 
best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 

All  Leading  Commercial  Money-Making  Varieties. 

1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  sorts.  We  do  not  grow  fads.  Thor- 
oughly tested  varieties  are  our  specialties.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 
We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  over  20  years."  All  stock 
grown  on  virgin  soil,  true  to  name  and  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 

BOX  615  M,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  Stite.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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A  tree  of  Robert  Hector  near  Newcas- 
tle yields  3000  lbs.  of  cherries.  It  is 
70  ft.  high  and  11  ft.  in  circumference 
of  trunk. 

A  Woodland  alfalfa  grower  feeds  60 
hogs  for  30  days  with  cutting  from  seven 
acres. 

Apricot  pits  are  shipped  to  Europe  for 
liquer  making. 

Systematic  efforts  for  forest  promotion 
are  abundant  in  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  tuberculosis  issue  in  dairying  at- 
tracts much  attention. 

The  fig  insect  is  successfully  installed 
at  George  C.  Roeding's  place  in  Fresno. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation is  organized  with  a  capital  of 
three  and  one  half  millions  and  takes  in 
22  canneries. 

The  American  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
meets  in  San  Francisco. 

The  spineless  cactus  agitation  begins. 

Wheat  growers  try  to  determine 
whether  wheat  can  be  made  to  pay  at 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Henry  J.  Crocker  offers  to  contract  all 
wine  grapes  except  Malvasia  and  Mission 
at  $14  per  ton  if  he  can  get  SO'/,  of  the 
crop,  but  does  not  find  takers. 

A  great  water  conservation  convention 
is  held  in  San  Francisco  which  favors 
national  irrigation  of  arid  lands. 


1900 

The  prune  growers'  organization  is 
completed  under  the  name,  "California 
Cured  Fruit  Association." 

The  tobacco  interest  breaks  out  in 
Liverniore. 

The  Belgian  hare  fever  reaches  the  top 
of  the  thermometer. 

Cattlemen  assemble  in  San  Francisco 
to  urge  the  Government  to  lease  grazing 
lands. 

The  ginseng  interest  dawns. 
San  Diego  leads  the  lemon  interest  in 
acreage. 

The  California  prune  crop  exceeds  all 
records. 

The  bee-keepers  organize  at  Selma  a 
State  association  for  selling  under  the 
law  for  co-operation  in  this  line. 

Watsonville  4-tier  Newtowns  sell  in 
London  at  $2.95  per  box. 

The  raisin  association  fails  to  secure 
support  enough  to  buy  out  the  packers 
and  Mr.  Kearney  withdraws. 

Interest  in  resistant  roots  for  grape 
vines  arises  with  increased  force. 

Southern  California  sells  1,500,000 
boxes  of  navels  at  an  average  of  $2.50  per 
box. 

The  opening  of  the  Madera  flume  is 
celebrated  with  a  barbecue  as  the  "long- 
est flume  in  the  world" — 60  miles. 

Wine  grapes  sell  up  to  $26  per  ton  and 
growers  celebrate. 

A  dairy  exchange  is  organized  in  San 
Francisco. 


1%1 

San  Diego  is  still  interested  in  silk 
culture,  but  makes  no  commercial  pro- 
duct. 

Wool  growers  assemble  at  Sacramento 
with  much  confidence  to  work  for  pro- 
tection against  all  evils  of  the  sheep. 

Mexico  sends  1000  head  of  cattle  to 
San  Francisco. 

California  makes  a  winning  show  of 
dried  fruits  at  the  Fan  American  Exposi 
tion. 

Vegetable  drying  for  export  is  largely 
undertaken  at  Stockton. 


The  legislature  passes  a  fertilizer  con- 
trol law. 

Interest  in  rice  growing  arises  again. 

Sebastopol  blackberry  growers  organize 
to  sell  their  crop. 

Mr.  Kearney  is  placed  again  at  the 
head  of  the  raisin  growers. 

Several  carloads  of  lemons  go  East  by 
boat  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle  and  the 
Great  Northern  railway  as  a  competing 
route. 

The  legislature  provides  for  a  second 
ary  agricultural  school — the  Polytechnic 
School  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

R.  M.  Hotaling  of  Marin  county  buys 
thirty  head  of  Holsteins  at  the  East  for 
$2997. 

The  first  carload  of  oranges  goes  from 
San  Gabriel  to  Siberia. 

California  leads  in  the  beet  sugar  pro- 
uuct  of  the  United  States. 

Twelve  carloads  of  prunes  go  to  Ham 
burg,  Germany,  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  pear  blight  attracts  attention  in 
Kings  county. 

A  carload  of  1000  boxes  of  peaches  from 
Vacaville  sells  in  New  York  for  $2340— 
the  record  return. 

The  walnut  blight  alarms  the  southern 
California  growers. 

Wheat  growers  organize  a  combination 
of  San  Francisco  shippers. 

The  prune  combine  dissolves  and  the 
raisin  association  lapses  for  lack  of  sup- 
port, but  continues  the  struggle  later. 

Southern  California  bee-keepers  form 
an  association. 

Steam  plowing  revives  by  the  importa- 
tion of  a  new  English  outfit  by  Ventura 
beet  growers. 


1902 

California  red  oat  hay  is  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities  to  Eastern  and 
Southern  racing  establishments. 

Tulare  county  excludes  bees  infected 
with  foul  brood. 

Cargoes  of  California  rye  are  shipped 
to  Belgium  and  of  barley  to  Australia. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lusk  of  Chico  is  elected 
president  of  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  at  Denver. 

Asparagus  rust  crops  out  and  is  later 
discovered  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station. 

T.  ,J.  Jones  of  Anaheim  and  R.  H.  Stine 
of  Chino  win  first  and  second  prizes  in  a 
national  beet  contest  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 

The  Coachella  valley  goes  into  the  can- 
taloupe business. 

State  Agricultural  Society  gives  up  its 
old  fair  grounds  at  Sacramento. 

The  State  incurs  a  debt  of  $2X6,615  for 
coyote  scalps  under  a  law  which  was  soon 
repealed. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the 
California  hen  product  is  $5,864,679. 

California  wool  product  is  worth  only 
$1,707,808. 

About  200  cars  of  oranges  leave  south- 
ern California  for  the  East  in  one  day. 

And  now  Cloverdale  tries  tobacco  under 
cloth  covers. 

The  German  government  objects  to 
sulphured  apricots. 

A  New  Jersey  affair  incorporates  with 
a  hundred  million  dollars  capital  to  buy 
California  canneries,  packing  houses,  etc. 
We  do  not  remember  that  it  bought  any. 

The  new  U.  S.  law  against  coloring 
bogus  butter  goes  into  effect. 

The  prune  combine  cannot  die,  for  lack 
of  a  quorum  to  officiate  at  the  obsequies. 

War  against  overland  fruit  freight  re- 
bates begins  in  earnest. 


Morse 
Seeds 


Valuable  information  which  every  farmer  and  gardener  should 
have  is  contained  in  our  new 

GARDEN  GUIDE 

of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees. 
Copy  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Morse  Seeds  Sold  Everywhere. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  (Jreat  California  Seed  Hoiw 

123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 


4524  Central  Avenue, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Phone:  South  1105 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 


4,000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees 
Large   Stock   of   Fruit  Trees 


Orange  County  Nursery  6  Land  Co. 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Alhertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  I'ears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stoek  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  0AKDALE,  CAL. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 

Planted  in  rows  by  hind   evenly  spaced— Uniformly  Urge  stocky  plants 

200,000  2-)  ear-old  California  Sweet  Stock  ^£faSSS«{h?uhe{d'X°S 

those  who  want  the  best  In  sweet  stork  for  mil.  Splendidly  rooted  and  my  best  bargain  stock 
for  theseasou's  trade.    One-y>ar-old  tweet  stock.    Citrus  trees  exc'ussvc'y. 

Chas.  S.  McMillan,       A?hambr£  ™£r.en°3  Ave** 


/"'DIT'tT'lVm  A  MW  Powdered  caustic  Hoda  and  Pure  Potash,  Beat  Tree  Wash 
%JW^.KL,KLil^t  tC»/-%.l^t  K^.      t.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  «  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
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Stockton  sends  potato  drummers  to 
Texas. 

California  ships  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  two  and  a  half  million  centals  of 
barley. 

Congress  passes  the  National  Irrigation 
Law  for  reclamation  of  arid  lands. 

A  California  raisin  stemmer  goes  from 
Fresno  to  Malaga. 


1903 

The  State  tries  to  pay  its  coyote  debt 
with  $126,505,  by  rejecting  and  scaling 
down  claims,  but  the  Supreme  Court  for- 
bids the  process  later. 

The  "white  fly"  sensation  begins  for 
the  citrus  growers  because  of  Florida 
prevalence. 

The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  though 
alfalfa  has  a  "permanent  root"  it  cannot 
be  taxed  apart  from  the  land  as  fruit 
trees  are. 

California  oranges  are  quite  freely 
shipped  to  Europe. 

The  free  water-front  market  in  San 
Francisco  passes  the  legislature  and  that 
is  about  all  it  passes. 

The  Napa  Valley  Packing  Company  im- 
ports 200  laborers  from  the  East. 

Burbank  potatoes  resist  blight  in  Ire- 
land. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  for  the  Panama  right 
of  way  and  rejoices  California. 

A  farm  laborers'  union  is  announced 
from  Santa  Clara. 

The  law  for  a  single  horticultural  com- 
missioner displaces  the  old  board. 

A  trial  shipment  of  Watsonville  apples 
is  made  to  Peru. 

The  raisin  'association  appears  in  a  new 
form  in  April. 

B.  E.  Hutchinson  of  Fresno  goes  East 
as  a  labor-seeking  missionary  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  begin 
placing  fruit  in  Eastern  markets. 

A  California  steam  plowing  outfit  goes 
from  Stockton  to  Spain. 

A  fruit  train  for  London  goes  as  the 
first  train  wholly  owned  by  a  single  firm 
— the  Earl  Fruit  Company. 

A  Best  traction  engine  goes  from  San 
Leandro  to  Nicaragua. 

The  California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation is  organized  at  the  State  Fair 
and  E.  W.  Howard  elected  president. 

A  carload  of  Emperor  grapes  from 
Fresno  sells  for  $2236  in  Boston. 


1904 

Planting  table  grapes  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Stockton  starts  a  wheat  starch  factory. 

A  revival  of  cotton  growing  for  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  is  agitated. 

The  beginning  of  the  Truckee-Carson 
reclamation  enterprises  is  announced  as 
the  firSt  of  Uncle  Sam's  ventures  in  that 
line. 

Rhubarb  growers  in  Alameda  county 
organize  to  fix  prices. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  creates  new 
demand  for  food  supplies  in  California. 

Agitation  for  good  roads  revives 
through  initiative  at  Glen  Ellen. 

The  Government  Plant  Introduction 
Garden  is  established  at  Chico. 

The  Modesto-Turlock  district  celebrates 
the  coming  of  water  in  its  ditches. 

The  seedless  apple  fake  starts  for  Colo 
rado. 

Public  sales  days  for  wool  are  estab- 
lished at  Marysville. 

Southern  walnut  growers  contribute 
$3000  to  enable  the  University  Experi 
ment  Station  to  begin  a  new  attack  on 
walnut  blight. 

Nearly  400  delegates  from  the  interior 
valleys  met  in  San  Francisco  to  urge 
river  improvement  for  navigation. 

City  boards  of  health  in  California  be 
gin  their  efforts  at  securing  sanitary  milk 
supplies. 


WILLSON  S  WONDER  WALNUT 

Proof  of  Bearing — Begins  earliest 
possible.  Trees  in  nursery  row  have 
borne  four  consecutive  crops.  Origi- 
nal Tree,  nine  years  old,  has  borne 
heavily  every  year  beginning  second 
year  after  transplanting.  It  gives  the 
crop.  A  vigorous,  stocky  grower. 
The  Nut — Three  times  the  size  of  the 
common,  it  attracts  the  eye.  Of  the 
richest  quality  and  sweetest  flavor,  it 
holds  the  customer  who  will  pay  big 
price  to  get  it.  Those  who  plant  it 
first  will  make  most  money.  Let  "the 
other  fellow"  plant  the  common  sorts. 
Only  limited  number  of  trees  to  sell.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet.   The  Camera  tells  the  story. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

f.  c.  wil  l. son.  Proprietor.  SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 


NATURAL  SIZE 


SHOWING  KERNEL 


The  Union  Distillery  at  Agnews  begins 
making  denatured  alcohol  from  waste 
products. 

Alexander  Craw  leaves  his  California 
work  to  fight  insects  in  Hawaii. 

California  traction  engines  go  to  the 
Argentine. 

At  the  request  and  provision  of  funds 
by  California  millers  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  undertakes  cereal  im- 
provement. 

Another  effort  to  organize  a  State 
Dairymen's  Association  is  made  at  the 
State  Pair. 

California  wins  many  awards  at  the  St. 
Louis  exposition. 

About  2500  miles  of  oiled  roads  are  re- 
ported by  the  State  Engineer. 

G.  Harold  Powell  begins  his  valuable 
work  to  improve  the  carrying  of  Cali- 
fornia citrus  fruits  to  distant  sale. 


1905 

Again  the  raisin  industry  undertakes 
organization  under  Mr.  Kearney's  leader- 
ship. 

The  legislature  provides  new  State  Fair 
grounds  and  funds  for  buildings. 

The  purchase  of  a  University  Farm  and 
construction  of  buildings  is  ordered  by 
the  legislature. 

Another  effort  to  produce  flax  for  fiber 
profitably  is  begun  at  Stockton. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Waite  begins  pear  blight 
work  in  California  in  co-operation  with 
the  University  Experiment  Station. 

The  International  Agricultural  Institute 
established  by  the  King  of  Italy  at  the 
suggestion  of  David  Lubin  of  Sacramento. 

A  trainload  of  beef  goes  from  Merced  to 
Chicago  nearly  on  passenger  time. 

A  popular  vote  on  ways  to  sell  prunes 
which  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
asked  the  Horticultural  Commissioner  to 
take  gave  no  valuable  result. 

A  carload  of  cherries  from  San  Jose 
sells  in  New  York  for  $5342. 

The  new  State  Board  of  Forestry  or- 
ganizes in  Sacramento. 

Outfits  for  pre-cooling  fruit  before 
overland  shipment  begin  to  be  provided. 

A  carload  of  lemons  from  Los  Angeles 
county  sells  at  the  East  for  $2489. 

The  Government  date  plantation  at 
Mecca  is  being  extended. 

J.  B.  Haggin  sends  GOO  horses  East 
by  express,  filling  60  cars  and  costing 
$1000  per  car.  They  went  in  four  trains 
with  three  attendants  to  each  car.  The 
shipment  is  valued  at  a  million  dollars. 

A  man  is  killed  in  Napa  by  a  bite  from 
the  head-end  of  a  rattlesnake  after  it 
has  been  severed  from  the  body.  Do  not 
monkey  with  dead-heads! 

Roosevelt  rattles  rebaters  royally. 


P  &  O  CANTON  PLOWS 

THE    WORLD'S  BEST 
68  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW  HAMMERED  INTO  EVERY  ONE  OF  THEM 


SOLD  BY 

BAKER    &  HAMILTON 

SAN    FRANCISCO        -        SACRAMENTO        -        LOS  ANGELES 
EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA.  NEVADA  AND  ARIZONA 


GERMAN  NURSERIES1 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Especially   fine,   complete   line  of 
fruit  trees,  Western  varieties;  berry 
bushes,  grape  vines,  bulbs,  seeds  for 
the  farm,  the  vegetable  and  flower 
.  garden.     Write  today  for  beautiful 
new     136-page    Anniversary  Cata- 
logue,   free,    showing  Anniversary 
Collections  at  saving  prices. 

CARL  SOIMDEREGGER 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &.  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  214                         Beatrice,  Neb. 

I  established  the  German  Nurser- 
ies and   Seed  House   25   years  ago. 
Steady  growth  of  business — thous- 
ands of  satisfied  customers  in  every 
part  of  the  country — testify  to  the 
success  of  the  modest  start  I  made 
in  1886.    I  will  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary with  some  special  offers  of 

TREES  AND  SEEDS  THAT  GROW. 

TWENTY- FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

A  shipment  of  Angora  goats  is  made 
from  San  Jose  to  Siberia. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J.  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


THE  FAMILY  ORCHARD 

Special  attention  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  varieties 

Leonard  Coales  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

MORGAN  HILL,       -  CAL. 

New  catalogue  now  ready. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trilling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  street.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

THAT  WONDERFUL  NEW   HARDY  FRUIT 
Plants  from  25  cts.  to  $2.50 

1500  Quinces,  good  trees,  $7  per  hundred 
600  Large  Walnut— Pedigree  stock 
a  very  low  price. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL.. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  gale  by  ail  the  large  groceries,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW.   Lincoln  Avenue.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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La  Fayette  Stock  Farm 

La  Favetle,  Indiana 
J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Proprietors 

New  Importation  of 

Percherons,  Belgians, 
Shires,  German  Coachers, 
Hackneys,  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Ifyou  want  the  best  we  have  them  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  guarantee  we  have  It  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  terms  and  most  reasonable 
prices  we  have  them  for  you. 

Pacific  Coast  .Stables  at  the  California  Htale  Kair 
(i  rounds. 

Office:    Room  322  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cat. 
].  f.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Pereheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
flrsl  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  11  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Hlx  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petal  u  ma  and  Hebastopol  Koari. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Hheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Hams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

tf.H.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
\sohi??"j  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA  .  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  iriven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  (rive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg, 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dsilm  in    1400  FOURTH  ST_  SAN  FRANCISCO 

P nrp    K'nke.  Moftltt     Towne,  I.oh  Angeles 
"rr.f    Kiaka,  MrKnll  *  i'o.  Portland.  Ilmvor 


FREE 

Book  on 
HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AMD  AUCTIONEERS 
Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.   H.   SCOFIELD,  Manager 


HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

FATTENING  CATTLE  ON  BEET- 
PULP. 


t&~   They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Earn**!  Is  tolook  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W    DAVIS  4  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Your  Dealer  has  our  I  atalogue 


An  epicure  who  said  that  when  travel- 
ing through  California  he  ate  a  steak 
which  tasted  as  though  the  animal  had 
been  fed  "on  the  bounty  of  the  earth  and 
sweetened  by  the  airs  of  heaven,"  must 
have  been  eating  a  pulp-fed  steer,  as  the 
description  fits.  Pulp  fed  stock  certainly 
turns  out  good  beef.  It  is  light  in  color 
and  rich  and  juicy. 

Beet-palp  as  a  stock  food  is  becoming 
more  popular  every  year,  due  lo  the  large 
number  of  sugar  factories  which  are  be- 
ing erected  over  the  State.  Beet  pulp 
is  fed  in  two  ways:  In  a  dry  form  or 
fresh.  Fresh  pulp  is  about  80'/t  water, 
while  the  dry  is  merely  siloed  for  a  few 
weeks  until  most  of  the  water  drains  off. 
The  silos  used  are  excavations  made  in 
the  ground  with  plank  sides  and  bottoms 
that  drain  toward  the  center.  Sandy  or 
gravelly  soil  makes  the  best  silo,  because 
the  water  runs  away  rapidly  and  does 
not  stand  and  cause  the  pulp  on  the  bot- 
tom to  sour. 

One  of  the  largest  pulp  feeding  sections 
in  California  is  found  around  the  Spreck- 
els  Sugar  Factory  near  Salinas.  This 
concern  has  an  enormous  silo  with  a 
capacity  of  35,000  tons,  and  the  cured 
pulp  is  sold  for  55c.  a  ton  and  the  freight 
charges  are  some  25c.  extra.  The  pulp 
is  forced  into  the  silo  by  means  of  water 
and  it  drains  itself  off.  This  company 
charges  20c.  for  fresh  pulp  at  the  factory 
and  the  freight  charges  are  additional. 
The  sugar  company  has  its  own  feeding 
corrals,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are 
being  used  by  Henry  Miller  and  Sam 
Mat  thews. 

In  this  section  common  straw  or  cheap 
hay  is  used  almost  exclusively  with  pulp, 
instead  of  alfalfa  or  good  wheat  hay,  as 
is  fed  in  other  sections.  They  claim  that 
they  can  get  just  as  good  results  from 
straw  as  from  alfalfa  hay.  The  stock- 
men feed  150  lbs.  of  dry  pulp  and  10  to 
15  lbs.  of  hay.  When  stock  are  first  led 
up  to  the  pulp  troughs  they  will  not  at- 
tack it  on  account  of  its  disagreeable 
odor,  but  after  a  short  period  of  hunger 
they  will  go  at  it  vigorously.  It  takes 
about  three  months  to  fatten  a  native 
bullock  in  fair  condition.  When  once  fat 
the  stock  must  be  sold,  and  in  those  cases 
where  the  animals  do  not  make  the  nec- 
essary gain  in  this  time,  the  quantity 
of  pulii  is  cut  down  and  more  good  hay 
fed. 

Henry  Miller  feeds  pulp,  chopped  al- 
falfa, and  grain  to  the  stock  he  wishes 
to  rush.  He  is  also  experimenting  with 
chopped  horse  beans  and  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  These  beans  put 
a  fine  finish  on  the  stock,  and  many  cat- 
tlemen claim  that  eventually  most  of  the 
best  California  stock  will  be  finished  on  it. 

The  practice  around  Salinas  is  to  feed 
the  pulp  separately  and  keep  the  hay  and 
straw  in  racks  where  the  animals  can 
eat  any  time  they  wish.  This  differs 
somewhat  from  the  method  pursued  in 
the  South,  where  hay  and  pulp  are  mixed 
together  and  fed  in  that  form.  The  Sali- 
nas feeders  claim  that  when  the  stock 
do  not  eat  this  mixture  clean,  it  molds 
badly,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  hay. 
As  a  result,  it  either  causes  sickness  or 
the  animals  smell  the  sourness  of  the 
mass  underneath  and  will  not  eat  any  of 
the  new  food  which  is  permeated  with  it. 

Frank  Griffin,  a  prominent  feeder  in 
the  Salinas  section,  says  that  a  steer  will 
eat  325  lbs.  of  fresh  pulp,  which  at  a 
cost  of  about  50c.  per  ton,  will  bring  the 
daily  cost  for  each  animal  to  about  8c. 
The  straw  which  is  fed  is  not  included, 
and  costs  about  $1  per  load  consisting  of 


about  a  ton.  Mr.  Griffin  feeds  about  135 
lbs.  of  his  own  drained  silo  pulp.  This 
costs  him  80c.  per  ton,  so  that  each  ani- 
mal averages  5MiC  per  day,  not  including 
the  hay. 

Fkkiuno  at  Oxnard. — Oxnard  has  by  far 
the  best  corrals  and  feeding  methods  to 
be  found  in  California.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  feeding  is  done  on  the  Patter- 
son ranch,  which  has  corrals  capable  of 
accommodating  f.000  cattle.  The  enclos- 
ures are  oval  in  shape  and  all  slope 
toward  the  feeding  troughs.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  the  water  drains  away  easily, 
but,  to  further  insure  dry  spots  around 
the  troughs,  cement  approaches  about  ten 
feet  in  width  are  laid,  and  are  very  neces- 
sary adjuncts  in  feeding  pulp  on  account 
of  the  water  contained  in  it.  Even  in 
the  mildest  weather  the  pens  get  muddy, 
but  during  the  rainy  season,  when  most 
of  the  feeding  is  done,  the  pens  become 
regular  quagmires.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  cattle  will  not  fatten  as  read- 
ily in  wet  pens  as  they  will  in  dry.  This 
is  especially  true  of  young  bullocks 
which,  being  very  fastidious,  will  not  lie 
down  and  chew  the  cud  unless  the  ground 
Is  fairly  dry.  Where  they  cannot  rumi- 
nate they  do  not  make  the  gains  which 
they  otherwise  would.  The  corrals  are 
built  so  as  to  hold  about  50  head  apiece, 
and  the  water  troughs  are  so  situifd 
that  only  one  is  needed  for  two  enclos- 
ures. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  whici 
owns  these  corrals,  has  gone  into  the 
live  stock  business  and  has  three  large 
ranches  in  this  section.  The  stock  are 
first  placed  on  grazing  land,  are  then 
pushed  along  on  beet-tops,  and  finished 
on  pulp.  This  company  feeds  about  100 
lbs.  of  sliced  pulp,  10  to  15  lbs.  of  chopped 
bean-straw  or  chopped  barley  hav,  aid 
1  to  3  lbs.  of  molasses.  This  is  all  mixed 
together  and  is  the  daily  ration  for  each 
steer.  According  to  the  experiments  car- 
ried on  by  this  company,  the  mixture 
gives  the  best  results  and  prevents  one 
steer  from  getting  too  much  pulp  and 
not  enough  bean-straw.  Bean-straw  has 
a  tendency  to  upset  the  stomach  and  is 
very  dangerous  food  if  not  fed  carefully. 
Molasses  used  in  this  mixture  is  a  residue 
from  the  sugar-beet  and  is  a  laxative  as 
well  as  a  fat  producer.  The  factory  sells 
nothing  but  fresh  pulp  which  is  siloed 
at  the  corrals.  The  charges  are  15c.  per 
ton  for  the  pulp  and  20c.  a  car  for  load- 
ing and  a  freight  charge  of  $2.50  per  car 
of  22  tons.  The  bean-straw,  baled,  costs 
from  $5.50  to  $7  a  ton,  delivered  at  th? 
corrals,  while  barley  and  hay  costs  about 
$10  per  ton  in  the  stack.  The  same  com- 
pany has  a  sugar  factory  at  Chino,  where 
it  is  drying  the  pulp  by  running  it  over 
steam  rollers  and  then  mixing  it  with 
chopped  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  meal.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  company  to  #ry  the 
pulp  at  Oxnard  and  eventually  to  put  all 
the  pulp  over  the  rollers  and  sell  it  dry. 

Oxnard  people  figure  that  100  days  are 
required  to  put  a  good  fat  steer  In  prime 
condition.  The  better  bred  the  steer,  the 
better  he  will  do  in  the  corrals.  The 
company,  as  the  result  of  its  experience, 
refuses  to  handle  poor  Arizona  or  Mex- 
ican stock.  It  will  not  even  consider  old 
Mexican  bullocks,  as  it  claims  they  are 
too  wild  and  will  not  eat  as  they  should, 
and  that  they  don't  amount  to  anything 
even  when  they  are  fattened. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
the  stockmen  feeding  beet-pulp  that  after 
a  steer  has  been  fed  three  months  on 
the  pulp  it  should  be  sold,  as  its  stomach 
is  so  burned  out  by  the  acids  that  it  is 
not  good  for  anything  after  that  time. 
Many  stockmen  claim  that  the  animals 
go  blind  when  fed  too  long,  and  always 
make  a  practice  of  getting  rid  of  their 
stock  within  this  period,  no  matter  If 
they  have  to  let  them  go  at  a  loss,  rather 
than  hold  them  over. 
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Fith  Annual  Sale  of  Short-Horns 


BY 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  January  13,  1911. 


Fifty-five  Head  of  Bulls 
Fifty-five  Head  of  Bulls 


Twelve  sons  of  Imp.  Straight  Archer  209098 

Sons  of  Oxford  Grand  Duke  10th  203800 

Sons  of  Lord  Victor  304257 

Sons  of  Red  Favorite  235269 

A  son  of  Cumberland  Chief  301999 

Sons  of  Pride  of  Birch  Hills  217295 

and  sons  of  other  famous  bulls 


FOR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

HOWARD   CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  Mission  Street,    San  Francisco. 


F*ratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  on  ,ne  «w»Ke« 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — £or  60  years  inconstant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 
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GOOD-BYE  TO  THE  RAZOR- 
BACKS. 

The  reign  of  the  hogs  effectually  called 
'•razor-backs"  or  "wind-splitters"  is  slow- 
ly drawing  to  a  close.  Fortunately  for 
the  State  of  California,  they  are  being 
forced  back  into  the  boneyard  with  their 
contemporaries  and  side-kickers,  the  mus- 
tang and  the  longhorn.  These  old-time 
porkers  fought  a  good  fight  and  served 
their  purpose,  but,  like  many  other  relics 
of  pioneer  days,  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. The  twentieth  century  pace  is 
too  fast  for  them,  and  they  will  soon 
be  in  the  "gone  but  not  forgotten"  class. 


Berkshire  Boar  "  Fernwood  Duke  "  and  Berk- 
shire Gilt  *'  Robin's  Fancy  Tip." 

As  the  old  order  changes  and  gives 
place  to  the  new,  the  quick-maturing  hog 
is  superseding  the  animal  which  formerly 
took  at  least  two  years  to  fatten.  In- 
stead of  hog  and  hominy,  we  have  hog 
and  economy.  With  feeds  and  lands  rap- 
idly getting  higher,  it  is  imperative  that 
live  stock  make  quick  returns.  We  see 
this  in  every  branch  of  the  farm  animal, 
from  draft  horses  to  bantam  chickens. 
In  the  old  days  when  land  was  cheap  and 
the  hog  could  roam  over  vast  stretches 
of  territory  and  earn  its  precarious  liv- 
ing, it  did  not  matter  to  the  farmer  how 
long  the  animal  took  to  fatten  or  how 
much  it  ate.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, with  barley  and  pasture  selling  for 
the  present  price,  an  animal  is  desired 
which  will  turn  the  money  over  in  a 
year,  and  this  is  done  by  using  blooded 
stock.  Instead  of  two  years  for  an  ani- 
mal to  prepare  itself  for  the  butcher's 
block,  it  now  takes  from  eight  months  to 
a  year,  making  its  life  short  but  sweet. 

The  farmers  in  California  were  slow 
about  breeding  up  their  hogs.  Anything 
that  answered  to  the  name  of  hog  and 
ate  the  refuse  about  the  ranch  was  good 
enough.  Gradually  a  few  of  the  more 
progressive  farmers  commenced  to  im- 
port blooded  stock  from  the  East.  Many 
of  these  far-sighted  farmers'  neighbors 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  spending  a  hun- 
dred or  so  dollars  for  a  hog,  and  they 
would  go  to  the  pens  where  these  blooded 
animals  were  enclosed  to  scoff,  but  they 
would  often  remain  to  praise.  When  they 
saw  the  results  in  the  shape  of  fat  pock- 
etbooks,  they  also  were  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  it  pays  to  have  blooded  hogs 
on  the  farm  and  bought  good  stock. 

Among  the  farmers  endeavoring  to 
build  up  the  hog  standards  in  California 
is  Charles  Goodman,  of  Williams.  His 
motto  is  "none  but  the  best",  and  with 
this  idea  in  view,  bought  the  best  ani- 
mals he  could  obtain  in  the  country, 
hogs  which  rescended  from  the  most 
famous  Berkshires  in  the  world.  The 
boar  Fernwood  Duke,  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, is  one  of  the  animals  obtained  on 
his  Eastern  trip.  This  animal  is  the 
sire  of  his  herd  and  is  a  breedy  individ- 
ual.   When  but  a  year  old  lie  weighed 


350  pounds  in  ordinary  working  condi- 
tion. 

The  gilt  Robin's  Fancy  Tip  was  far- 
rowed April  10,  1910,  and  in  six  months 
weighed  132  pounds.  She  was  bred  by 
McCue  of  Missouri  and  is  a  descendant 
of  Masterpiece,  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
This  famous  boar  has  proved  himself 
to  be  the  finest  Berkshire  in  the  land 
and  still  heads  the  herd  at  the  Gregory 
Farm,  Illinois.  Mr.  Goodman  also  has 
many  other  excellent  animals  on  his 
place.  Among  them  is  a  granddaughter 
of  Premier  Longfellow,  the  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  St. 
Louis,  1904. 

It  is  animals  such  as  these  which  go 
to  build  up  the  live  stock  interests  of 
the  State.  The  Missourian  who  said 
"hog  raising  is  patriotism"  was  not  far 
wrong,  because  California  was  built  upon 
pork.  Ham  and  bacon  was  the  "piece 
de  resistence"  in  the  miner's  cabin,  in 
the  railroad  camp,  and  on  the  million- 
aire's table  during  the  construction  and 
development  periods,  and  it  will  always 
be  so.  There  will  always  be  a  demand 
for  the  meat  of  the  hog.  The  better  the 
breeding  of  the  animal,  the  better  will 
be  the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  this  will 
result  in  better  prices  being  paid  the 
farmer  for  his  hogs. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


.1.  S.  Jones,  cattle  buyer  for  the  West- 
ern Meat  Co.,  recently  purchased  200  head 
of  prime  steers  from  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co.  The  stock  has  been  fattened  on  beet 
tops,  near  Kings  City,  and  there  were 
seven  buyers  after  these  cattle.  The  ani- 
mals brought  lOV.c.  a  pound  in  the  field. 
This  is  the  highest  price  that  has  been 
paid  in  Monterey  county  this  year. 

The  Ventura  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  re- 
cently filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
directors  are  George  M.  Minger,  E.  P. 
Riggle,  and  B.  M.  Riggle. 

The  San  Luis  Breeders'  Association, 
composed  of  representative  ranchers  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  recently  pur- 
chased the  Percheron  stallion  Hiunster 
from  Crouch  &  Son,  of  Lafayette,  Ind., 
the  famous  importers  of  blooded  horses. 

Reports  from  the  section  just  outside 
of  Porterville  say  that  a  recent  spell  of 
dry  weather  has  caused  hundreds  of  cat- 
tle to  die  from  starvation.  Early  rains 
and  cold  nights  have  killed  off  the  old 
pasturage  and  so  far  there  has  been  no 
new  feed. 

The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  is 
working  to  get  a  sheep  especially  for 
Arizona.  F.  W.  Wilson  has  had  charge 
of  the  work.  He  is  endeavoring  to  breed 
two  kinds  of  sheep,  one  best  suited  for 
the  northern  ranges  and  the  other  for 
breeding  "under  fence"  in  central  and 
southern  Arizona.  The  former  sheep  is 
to  have  light  fleece  and  good  mutton, 
while  in  the  range  sheep  the  fleece  is 
the  first  consideration  and  the  mutton 
a  secondary  matter. 

L.  Agoure  recently  received  2000  sheep 
from  Utah,  which  he  will  fatten  on  his 
ranch  in  Ventura  county. 

Reports  from  San  Jacinto  say  that  the 
recent  rains  have  started  the  grass  suffi- 
ciently to  furnish  feed  for  the  stock  on 
the  ranges. 

A  Sicilian  living  near  Clovis  recently 
imported  50  little  Arabian  jacks  which 
he  will  use  in  raising  burros. 

Animals  imported  for  breeding  pur- 
poses after  January  1  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  certificates  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  that  they  are  pure-bred,  of 
recognized  breed,  and  registered  in  a 
foreign  book  of  record. 

T.  B.  Gibson  of  Woodland  recently  re- 
turned from  Kansas  City,  where  he  pur- 


chased a  carload  of  young  Shorthorn 
bulls,  16  Poland-China  hogs,  and  15  Doroc 
Reds. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sm  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver. 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeder  ot  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H.  B.  W INTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamwnrths. 


WANTED. 

Sttlt'k     rum  ll    oil    Mlllirt'N,     ll.V    |£OOll  llOIM'Nl, 

sillier,  hard  workluj;  uiunj  beat  of  refer- 
encew.  Apply  to  G,  H.  PAR  LET,  Bradley, 
Cul. 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


L.  A.  Hudden,  of  Arlington.  Riverside 
county,  recently  sold  to  P.  K.  Karales. 
of  Orange  county,  54  cows  and  11  heifers 
for  $4250. 

F.  M.  Burger  recently  bought  65  dairy 
cows  in  San  Diego  county  which  he  will 
use  on  his  dairy  in  the  Imperial  valley. 

Pierson  &  Ruddick,  of  Modesto,  have 
a  Holstein  heifer  which  is  only  two  years 
old,  but  yields  30  to  32  lbs.  of  milk  daily 
and  the  creamery  test  shows  6.37r  butter- 
fat.  She  is  milked  three  times  a  day. 
On  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
milk  which  she  gives,  she  is  good  for 
2  lbs.  of  butter  a  day. 

The  Oregon  State  Dairy  Convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Eugene  on  Decern 
ber  8  and  9,  will  be  the  finest  convention 
ever  held  in  that  section.  Preparations 
are  on  foot  toward  making  it  very  in- 
structive to  dairymen  of  Oregon. 

Claud  A.  Waine  recently  purchased  500 
acres  of  land  near  Tulare  where  he  will 
soon  operate  a  large  dairy. 

Denmark  sends  canned  butter  to  Guad- 
alajara, Mexico.     It  costs  47c.  a  pound 


FX>R  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
«J.  W.  &  J.  D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanford,  r  t»i. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Raves  601  In  power  and  efficiency  In  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


CARBO= 

STEEL 

POSTS 

Pat.  August  2,  1910 

Support  any  wire  fencing— made 
entirely  of  steel— set  direct  In  the 
ground— cheaper  than  wood— In- 
destructible. See  your  hardware 
man  or  get  full  partlculais  from 

American  Steel 
Post  Company 

504  CENTRAL  BLDG., 
,L0S  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


landed  there.  American  butter  costs  more 
and  does  not  compare  in  flavor  or  pack- 
ing with  the  Danish.  On  account  of  the 
low  water  content,  the  Danish  butter 
keeps  better.  It  comes  in  round,  double- 
top  cans. 

C.  E.  Lillibridge,  of  Corona,  has  40 
acres  of  alfalfa  which  totaled  this  year 
400  tons  and  represented  some  $4S00.  Six 
cuttings  were  made  during  the  season 
with  the  following  results:  First,  60 
tons;  second,  80  tons;  third,  80  tons; 
fourth,  80  tons;  fifth,  60  tons,  and  sixth, 
40  tons. 


UNIVERSITY  FARM  BUTTER- 
SCORING  CONTEST. 

The  inspection  of  the  sixth  entry  to 
the  current  year's  contest  disclosed  the 
presence  of  a  more  uniformly  high  scor- 
ing lot  of  butter  than  has  previously  been 
sent  to  any  of  the  California  scorings. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
lowest  score  was  91,  and  the  highest  95; 
and  the  entries  submitted  represented,  as 
usual,  butter  manufacturing  conditions 
over  a  large  part  of  the  State.  The 
marked  improvement  shown  in  the  but- 
ter submitted  at  the  last  two  entries,  in 
spite  of  adverse  seasonal  influences,  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction,  and  empha- 
sizes as  nothing  else  does  the  part  the 
"contest"  has  played  in  helping  several 
buttermakera  to  make  the  most  of  their 
efforts. 

For  the  season  of  1910  the  University 
Farm  Creamery,  at  Davis,  made  the  high- 
est score  of  93.95,  but  as  they  were  not 
competing  for  prizes,  the  following 
awards  were  made  to  those  in  the  com- 
petition: 

Average  Score. 

1 —  Simon  Koppes,  Ceres    93.41 

2 —  Ira  King,  Ferndale    92.95 

3 —  A.  Jensen,  Castroville    92.87 

Special — J.  H.  A.  Jorgensen,  Salinas  92.80 


MORE  BLADDER  TROUBLE. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 12  you  have  a  reply  to  my  letter 
on  page  393,  headed  "Bladder  Trouble" 
and  signed  "Dairyman."  I  have  followed 
your  directions  and  the  trouble  stopped 
for  about  ten  days,  when  it  started  again. 
I  used  the  remedy  twice  a  day  and  am 
still  using  it.  Shall  I  continue  using 
it,  and  how  long?  I  feed  the  cow  bran 
and  middlings  night  and  morning  and 
during  the  day  she  gets  some  green  feed, 
alfalfa  and  grass.  At  night  I  give  her 
some  wheat  hay.  F.  W.  C. 

Folsom. 

A  XSWKR  BT  DR.  K.  f.  t'BEELY. 

The    fact   of   the   cow's  improvement 


Stop 
That 


Limp 


Keep  your  horses  working  perfectly  all 
the  time.   Don't  let  a  spavin.  Curb,  Splint, 
Rlnpbone  or  any  Lameness  Btop  tbem.  Cure 
It  quickly  and  safely,  without  leaving-  a  scar, 
blemish  or  white  hairs,  by  using 

Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure 

"I  hare  usrd  your  Spavin  Cure  for  over  25  yean  for 
treatment  of  horsrs  lor  Sweeney.  Spavins  and  general 
lameness.  J  believe  tlntt  it  has  no  equaL  I  have 
had  a  large  experience  with  its  use,  and  RMPWmU 
*  if  rctfns,  and  most  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  general- 
purpose  liniment.  Respectfully, 

C.  K.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles,  Cal." 

We  have  thousands  of  other  letters  like  this. 

Prle*  tl.00  a  bottUi  6  for  95.00.  An  excel- 
lent liniment  for  household  use.  Sold  by  all 
drujrtrtj-tH.  ^sk  them  for  free  book.  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Eno&bnrg  Falls,  ft 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

IMrect  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  10'^ 
to  20*.  A  large  stock  on  hand,  quick  delivery. 
Kgg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Tra>s  of  all  kinds. 


re.  f\ 

Telephone  2957 


WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

fOOMBATJI/T'S 
Caustic 
Balsam 


A  8»fe,  Speedy,  ud  Pultln  Cars 
Thesatest.  I'est  UI.I^TF R  ever  nsed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  l,namenis  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  (  at  1...  SfJPERSRDKg  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  It  KI KI  NO.  Impossible  to  product  tear  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .SO  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 


46  V  Protein 
10 ',  Fat 


Calves  grow  better. 
Milk  Increases. 
Hens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It. 
Send    for  circulars 

g  vlng  proor. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar  Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  40,  the  strongest  solution  in 
this  world  or  any  other,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  on  the  California 
market.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  sediment ;  is  not  made  from  crude 
sulphur  and  cheap  lime,  but  from  the  best  manufactured  sulphur 
and  the  best  lime  that  can  be  had  in  the  country. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benlcia,  California. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!    EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charier) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  of  Land  Settlement,  SALISBURY,  RHODESIA 


p  ANIMAL  Ma>v 
Uf^MMONlAT£sT^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  are  the  lnrKent  I'nelfle  C'oant  producer*  of 
anlninl  matter  fertilizer  matt-rial*,  and  wc  are  now 
prepared  to  market  them  dlreet  In  the  form  of 
complete  fertilizer. 

Write  UN  for  free  pamphlet  on 
l  OMMON-SENSE  FERTILIZING. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAX  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


December  10,  1910. 
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proves  conclusively  that  your  cow  is  get- 
ting something  in  the  food  which  irri- 
tates the  bladder.  I  would  continue 
treatment  with  the  addition  of  2  drachms 
twice  daily  of  iodide  of  potash.  Cut  out 
the  wheat  hay  temporarily. 


Public  Affairs. 


HART-PARR  CO. 


Phone  78 


CALIFORNIA  SHOWS  GREATEST 
GAIN  IN  THE  UNION. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  that  the  pop- 
ulation report  from  the  U.  S.  Census  office 
arrives  just  in  time  for  record  in  our 
Fortieth  Anniversary  Number.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  steps  of  growth: 

1850    92,597 

1860    379,994 

1870    560,247 

1880    864,694 

1890    1,208,130 

1900    1,485,053 

1910    2,377,549 

The  gain  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
892,496.  This  gives  an  increase  of  60.1 
per  cent,  which  is  the  greatest  growth  of 
any  State  in  the  Union  in  the  past  decade. 

The     following     is     the  distribution 
through  the  counties: 

Per  cent  increase 

Counties.  1910.  1900.  1900  to  1910. 

Alameda    246,131  130,197  89.0 

Alpine    309  509  —39.2 

Amador    9,086  11,116  —18.2 

Butte    27,301  17,117  59.4 

Calaveras    9,171  11,200  —18.1 

Colusa    7,732  7,364  4.7 

Contra  Costa    31.674  18,046  75.4 

Del  Norte    2,417  2,408  0.3 

El  Dorado    7,492  8,986  —16.5 

Fresno    75,657  37,862  99.8 

Glenn    7.172  5,150  39.2 

Humboldt    33,857  27,104  24.9 

Imperial    13,591   

Inyo    6,974  4,377  59.4 

Kern    37,715  16,480  128.8 

Kings    16,230  9,871  64.4 

Lake    5,526  6,017  —8.1 

Lassen    4,802  4,511  8.6 

Los  Angeles    504,131  170,298  196.0 

Madera    8,368  6,364  32.3 

Marin    25,114  15,702  59.0 

Mariposa    3,956  4,720  —16.2 

Mendocino    23.929  20,465  17.4 

Merced   ....  15,148  9,215  64.4 

Modoc    6,191  5,076  21.9 

Mono    /   2,842  2,167  31.6 

Monterey    24,146  19,380  24.6 

Napa     19,800  16,451  20.6 

Nevada    14,955  17,789  —15.9 

Orange    34,436  19,696  74.8 

Placer    18.237  15,786  15.1 

Plumas    5,259  4,657  12.9 

Riverside    34.696  17.S97  93.9 

Sacramento    67,806  45,915  47.6 

San  Benito    S.041  6,633  21.2 

San  Bernardino    56.706  27,929  103.0 

San  Diego    61,665  35,090  75.8 

San  Francisco    416,912  342,782  21.6 

San  Joaquin    50,731  35,452  43.1 

San  Luis  Obispo    19,383  16,637  16.5 

San  Mateo    26,585  12,094  119.8 

Santa  Barbara    27.73S  18,934  45.4 

Santa  Clara    83,539  60,216  38.7 

Santa  Cruz    26,140  21,512  21.0 

Shasta    18,920  17.31S  0.9 

Sierra    4,098  4,017  0.2 

Siskiyou    18,800  16,962  10.9 

Solano    27,559  24,143  14.5 

Sonoma    48,394  38,480  25.8 

Stanislaus    22,522  9,550  136.7 

Sutter    6,328  5,886  7.5 

Tehama    11,401  10,996  3.7 

Trinity    3,301  4,383  —24.7 

Tulare  .<   35,440  18,375  93.4 

Tuolumne    9,979  11,166  —10.6 

Ventura    18,347  14,367  27.7 

Yolo    15,926  13,618  16.9 

Yuba    10,042  8,620  16.5 

California   ,   2,377,549  1,485,053  60.1 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

*yHE  modern  farm  horse  —  makes  ploughing,  har- 
vesting, hauling,  good  road  construction,  thresh- 
ing, a  problem  readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 

Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the  man- 
ufacturer's guarantee. 
Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 
It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine  hundreds 
are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SOLID  IN  CONSTRUCTION— EASY  TO  RUN   AND   ALWAYS  READY 
GASOLINE,   KEROSENE,  OR    No.  1    DISTILLATE  IS  USED  FOR  POWER.    OlL  COOLED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  if  convenient 
and  see  demon  tration. 

J.   E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

511  Alma  Street 


THE  "BEAN  GIANT" 

POWER  SPRAYER 

The  Most  Reliable  High-Pressure  Large-Capacily  Outlit  produced. 

The  Giant  is  exceedingly  light  and  this  feature  together  with  the  com- 
pact low-down  construction  makes  it  very  easy  to  handle  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  In  densely  planted  orchards,  or  on  wet  or  hilly  ground 
when  the  ordinary  clumsy  sprayer  would  be  useless,  the  Giant  is  ready 
for  service. 

Giant  three-cylinder  Power  Pumps  have  upright,  procelain-lined  cylin- 
ders that  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum  and  are  absolutely  non-corrosive. 
The  pump  has  three  capacities,  as  the  cylinders  work  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  valves  are  made  of  bell  metal  with  reversible  seats.  They  are 
readily  reached  in  a  few  seconds  and  cannot  clog  or  cause  trouble  of  any 
kind.  The  seats  are  machined  on  both  sides.  When  they  wear  on  one 
side,  simply  turn  them  over. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It  describes  the  Bean 
Giant  in  detail,  telling  about  the  superior  engines,  the  tank  and  agitator, 
the  all-steel  platform,  the  ball  relief  valves,  and  other  Giant  features.  It 
also  describes  all  other  Bean  Power  Sprayers,  Hand  Outfits,  and  Spraying 
Accessories.    Send  for  your  copy  right  now. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  SPRAYERS" 

211  W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

ALSO,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  (lk  A  DH  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prlceson  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  nig.  Walnuts,  Blk  Walnuts,  Hgs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.  Ornamental  TreeB,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hoses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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ALL  METAL  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  si^eAb1aefe 

The   result  of   25   years   experience,  and   the   most  Practical  Incubator  made- 

HRELESS  BROODERS  ™  f  SE*?ff„. 
Cycle  Hatchers,  $6.50.  Brooder  Hatchers,  $8.50 

THE    PHYLO  SYSTEM 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY: 

1  7  Miles  Ave.,  Oakland, Cal.,  Nov.  12,  1910 

Cycle  Hatches  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  A  year  ago  we  started  with  the  Phllo 
.System,  and  raised  as  Due  a  lot  of  White  Orpington 
pullets  as  anyone  would  wish  to  see.  The  two  machines 
we  purchased  of  you  last  season  have  given  excellent 
satisfaction.  We  shall  probably  need  more  this  year, 
and  shall  use  the  cycle  machines  In  preference  10  a 
large  Incubator.  Yours  truly,     8.  N.  Haikes. 

Send  lor  "Poultry  Prollts."  Mailed  on  request. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.,       -       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Warehouse  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal,    -Address  all  correspondence  to  I  takland. 


AXLE  GREASE 

The  Grease  that 
Stays  On — 
Never  rubs  off  or  gums 


Mica  Axle  Grease  forms 
an  almost  permanent 
coating  of  mica  on  the 
spindle  and  axle  box.  It 
is  the  ideal  wagon  lubri- 
cant. Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  or  write  to 
the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Incorporated) 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WAIfS  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


POMONA 
UMPS 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  I  ARM  OR  IRRIGATION 

PURPOSES 


THE  LUITWIELER 


NON-PULSATING 
PUMPING  SYSTEM 


"Deep  Well 
Pump  Talk 
Continued" 


Cut  shown  here  Is  of  our  double- 
geared,  double-stroke,  belt-driven  pump 
head  and  adapted  for  gas  engine  drive, 
with  friction  clutch  on  pump  shaft 
wlun  desired.  Guides  are  fitted  with 
adjustable  bronze  take-ups. 

I.uitwieler  Pumps  are  compact,  nrrra- 
kIIiIc.  Niniplc.  durable. 

Uniform  application  of  power;  even 
speed  of  pistons;  no  jar;  no  pulsation. 
Have  worked  for  11  years  constant  ser- 
\  ire  without  repairs.  No  pit;  no  noise; 
no  bother. 

Perfect  balance,  fewest  working 
parts,  operate  with  least  power  and  at- 
tention; 22  in  use  by  the  Santa  Ke  Rail- 
road. The  railroads  know  where  to 
■five  money. 

33  years'  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  particulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Ajeou  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E..  Freino,  C*l. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co.,  Porteiville,  Cal.  SimoncU 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  POULTRY  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  birth 
of  poultry  journalism  In  the  United 
States  is  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Forty  years  ago 
last  April  the  first  poultry  publication. 
The  Poultry  Bulletin,  was  issued  by  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Association  as 
a  means  of  communication,  among  its 
members,  and  some  trepidation  was  felt 
by  the  executive  committee  at  the  temer- 
ity of  the  undertaking,  lest  "we  have 
reckoned  without  our  host,"  which  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  status  of  the  poultry 
industry  two  decades  ago  even  in  the 
center  of  population.  Today  there  are 
some  seventy  strictly  poultry  publica- 
tions in  this  country  and  about  a  half 
dozen  of  them  in  California,  while  all  of 
the  farm  and  country  papers  and  most  of 
the  metropolitan  dailies  as  well  as  the 
high  toned  ladies'  journals,  have  a  poul- 
try department  or  section. 

In  California  two  decades  ago  there 
was  no  poultry  industry,  and  almost  no 
poultry.  A  few  mongrel  fowls  were 
brought  across  the  plains  by  some  of  the 
emigrant  trains  in  the  early  days,  and 
their  descendants  were  in  evidence  about 
some  of  the  homes  and  ranches,  tolerated 
rather  than  cared  for.  Although  poultry 
products  were  scarce  and  high,  chickens 
were  not  considered  worth  their  keep. 
This  general  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
poultry  in  California  at  that  time  is  not 
surprising  when  we  read  the  following 
item  from  a  paper  upon  "Experimental 
Farming,"  published  a  dozen  years  later 
in  Boston:  "Very  few  of  our  fanners  pay 
any  proper  attention  to  poultry,  and  so 
careless  are  they  of  this  kind  of  stock 
and  so  contemptuously  do  they  regard  it 
that  not  one  in  twenty  can  estimate  the 
cost  of  his  fowls.  Poultry  are  generally 
considered  as  causing  more  expense  than 
profit  to  the  farmer,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  it  who  observes  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  reared." 

When  even  the  thrifty  Yankee  farmers 
had  not  discovered  the  possibilities  of 
the  hen,  small  wonder  that  Californlans 
living  under  the  enchantment  of  golden 
possibilities  should  overlook  so  insignifi 
cant  a  creature. 

Speaking  of  poultry  in  California  some 
forty  years  since,  Mr.  W.  A.  French, 
whose  father  was  one  of  the  first  sub- 
stantial farmers  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, has  this  to  say:  "There  was  a  scat- 
tering of  dung-hill  fowls  with  a  few 
Shanghais  mixed  in  kept  by  the  farmers 
in  our  section,  fowls  that  produced  little 
profit  and  received  even  less  care.  Along 
in  the  seventies  an  enterprising  neighbor 
imported  some  pure-bred  birds  from  the 
East;  others  followed  suit  and  an  interest 
began  to  grow  for  poultry  breeding.  We 
swapped  eggs  and  roosters  and  began  to 
study  the  proper  breeding  and  care  of 
poultry,  with  the  result  that  the  work 
not  only  afforded  interest  but  began  to 
pay.  I  attended  the  first  poultry  show 
held  in  Santa  Rosa,  but  made  no  entries. 
At  the  next  show,  which  was  held  in 
Petaluma,  I  entered  my  birds.  A  year  or 
two  later  the  fever  for  the  fancy  in  poul- 
try had  spread  along  the  coast  and  a 
show  was  held  at  Los  Angeles.  1  at- 
tended the  southern  show  and  entered 
quite  a  string  of  birds,  my  expenses  as 
I  remember,  footing  up  $180.  For  thirty 
years  I  have  been  devoted  to  the  breed- 
ing of  pure-bred  stock  for  both  utility 
purposes  and  the  fancy,  and  never  has 
the  work  failed  in  bringing  me  both 
pleasure  and  profit." 


The  poultry  interest  had  already  sprung 
into  life  on  the  coast.  And  this  was 
largely  due  to  Lyman  C.  Byce,  the  young 
inventor,  and  to  Chris  Nisson.  the  Brown 
Leghorn  king.  The  former  had  brought 
with  him  from  Canada  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  poultry  as  well  as  the  determina- 
tion to  solve  the  problem  of  artificial  in- 
cubation. As  a  natural  sequence  the 
financial  success  of  his  invention  de- 
pended upon  the  growth  of  the  poultry 
industry.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
demonstrate  that  a  livelihood  could  be 
had  from  poultry  raising  exclusively,  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  California  climate  and  conditions, 
and  especially  in  the  Petaluma  district, 
to  the  growth  of  a  vast  poultry  industry. 
Being  a  ready  writer  and  a  keen  business 
man  as  well  as  an  inventor,  he  adver- 
tised the  section  along  with  his  invention 
and  his  incubator  carried  both  the  name 
and  fame  of  Petaluma  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  imported  many  breeds  of 
fowl  from  the  East,  and  by  introducing 
the  White  Leghorn  helped  to  solve  the 
best  breed  of  fowl  for  the  Petaluma  poul- 
try industry.  Mr.  Byce  was  also  one  of 
the  first  poultry  writers  and  correspond- 
ents of  the  Pacific  Rural  Phkns. 

The  growth  and  standing  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  California  likewise  received 
a  strong  impetus  from  the  work  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Chris  Nisson.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  poultry  raising 
his  entire  business,  and  his  flock  of  1200 
pure  bred  Brown  Leghorns  was  the  first 
large  flock  of  poultry  in  Petaluma,  while 
his  devotion  single  to  that  beautiful  breed 
of  fowl  marked  the  true  fancier.  His 
carefully  bred  fowls  for  breeding  stock 
together  with  his  practical  writings  upon 
poultry,  had  much  to  with  establishing 
a  pure-bred  poultry  industry  in  the  State 
at  that  time. 

THE    UPS    AM)    DOWNS   OF   THE  POULTRY 
BUSINESS  IN  THE  NINETIES. 

Thus  the  growth  of  poultry  keeping  as 
a  business  began  about  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
early  nineties  it  had  become  a  flourishing 
industry.  The  year  1893  was  a  prosper- 
ous one  for  the  industry.  Feed  was  com- 
paratively low  and  poultry  products  high. 
In  that  year  eggs  brought  17  cents  net, 
the  lowest,  and  46%  cents  net,  the  high- 
est, making  a  net  average  during  the 
year  of  26  cents  per  dozen.  There  was 
good  money  in  poultry  that  year  and  the 
attraction  of  "a  little  poultry  and  a  liv- 
ing" drew  many  into  the  industry,  and 
also  many  into  the  State  to  live  out  of 
doors,  and,  with  light  work,  live  off  the 
proceeds  of  a  small  fruit  and  poultry 
ranch.  That  any  one  could  raise  chick- 
ens was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that 
chickens  might  be  depended  upon  for  a 
livelihood  was  being  demonstrated  In 
Petaluma  and  other  sections  of  the  State. 
Reasoning  along  this  line,  how  simple 
the  matter  of  success  appeared. 

lt()(  KS   1  N   THE  WAY. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  causes 
of  failure  in  poultry  for  both  native  and 
newcomers  has  been  a  mistaken  idea  in 
regard  to  housing  fowls.  In  a  climate  so 
mild  that  the  ground  is  never  frozen  and 
so  equable  that  the  temperature  varies 
but  a  few  degrees  through  the  seasons, 
any  shelter  or  no  shelter  seemed  sufficient 
for  fowl.  When  the  fallacy  of  this  idea 
was  proved,  the  poultry  raiser  was  pretty 
sure  to  rush  to  the  other  extreme  and 
shut  up  his  fowls  in  a  sweat  box.  This 
was  much  worse  than  the  other  mistake, 
but  in  either  case  more  or  less  roup  and 
like  disease  were  the  result.  The  partly 
open-front  house  with  all  other  parts  per- 
fectly tight  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  the  success  and  growth  of  th? 
poultry  industry  in  this  State. 

Other  potent  causes  of  failure  have 
been  insufficient  capital,  ignorance  of  lo- 
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cal  conditions  and  the  requirements  of 
commercial  poultry,  and  lack  of  attention 
to  details.  These  were  some  of  the  rocks 
which  caused  many  newcomers  and  na- 
tives as  well  to  fall  by  the  way.  In  spite 
of  these  incidents,  however,  the  poultry 
industry  flourished  greatly  and  grew 
without  check  until  the  year  1896,  when 
conditions  turned  a  complete  somersault. 
Grains  and  feedstuff  went  up  never  to 
come  down  and  poultry  products  went 
down — to  come  up  later.  In  that  year 
eggs  sold  at  from  9  cents  net  to  38  cents 
net,  averaging  during  the  year  about  16Vj 
cents  net.  In  1893  the  cost  of  producing 
a  dozen  eggs  was  estimated  to  be  about 
8  cents;  in  1896  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  feed  had  raised  the  cost  of  production 
to  11  cents  per  dozen.  This  difference 
added  to  the  drop  per  dozen  in  the  selling 
price  for  the  year  shows  that  the  poultry- 
man  received  13  cents  less  per  dozen  for 
his  eggs  in  the  latter  year  than  in  1893. 
In  the  spring  of  1897  the  writer  sold  fine 
young  hens  of  pure  breeds  for  $3.50  per 
dozen.  Many  a  poultryman  met  his 
Waterloo  in  those  days,  and  even  the 
farmers  sold  off  almost  their  entire  stock 
of  poultry.  As  a  consequence  poultry  pro- 
ducts were  shy  the  next  year  and  prices 
advanced  accordingly.  Gradually  the 
poultry  ranks  filled  again  and  the  indus- 
try prospered  and  grew  until  the  earth- 
quake panic  scared  many  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. So  pessimistic  was  the  view  taken 
just  at  first  of  the  future  of  the  poultry 
industry  that  some  poultry  raisers  de- 
stroyed whole  hatches  of  chicks.  This 
was  both  cruel  and  uncalled  for,  as  soon 
was  made  evident,  for  just  a  month  later 
eggs  were  selling  at  their  usual  price  for 
the  season. 

That  was  the  last  serious  setback  the 
industry  has  had  in  this  section.  Since 
then  the  poultry  industry  has  taken  on  a 
more  substantial  and  steady  growth,  and 
greater  knowledge  and  better  methods 
have  been  brought  to  its  management. 
The  average  net  price  of  first-class  eggs 
has  not  fallen  below  30  cents  per  dozen, 
and  in  1908  the  average  was  32 V!>,  while 
the  value  of  eggs  produced  in  the  Peta- 
luma  district  alone  for  that  year  was 
$1,726,601. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give  here  the 
census  returns  of  1910,  even  though  the 
figures  will  be  a  long  way  off  as  to  cor- 
rectness in  regard  to  the  poultry  indus- 
try, for  no  provisions  were  made  to 
enumerate  the  millions  of  fowls  kept  in 
back  yards  nor  even  those  upon  poultry 
plants  of  less  than  three  arces.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  cut  out  all 
fowl  except  those  raised  on  farms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900  the  value 
of  the  poultry  in  California  was  $2,492,- 
067.  In  1896  it  was  found  that  one-eightn 
of  the  population  of  our  State  made  their 
living  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  poul- 
try industry. 

THE    APPETITE   FOR   POULTRY    PRODUCTS  HAS 
GROWN  WITH  THE  INDUSTRY. 

When  the  success  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion was  assured  and  the  incubator  began 
to  turn  out  millions  of  chicks,  with 
poultry  plants  and  egg  farms  springing 
up  like  mushrooms,  it  was  predicted  that 
overproduction  would  shortly  be  the  finish 
of  the  industry.  Instead,  the  demand  has 
kept  well  ahead  of  the  supply.  This  is 
not  wholly  due  to  the  growth  of  urban 
population,  but  rather  to  the  growth  of 
the  appetite  for  poultry  .products.  Even 
the  vegetarian  has  come  to  delight  In  hen 
fruit,  while  the  truly  fresh  egg  is  con- 
sidered a  breakfast  dish  for  the  epicure 
no  less  than  for  the  delicate  invalid  or 
the  sturdy  laborer.  On  hygienic  lines 
poultry  products  are  taking  more  and 
more  the  place  of  stronger  meats  among 
the  sedentary  class  which  largely  repre- 
sents the  class  of  people  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  price  and  take  their  choice. 


The  growth  of  the  poultry  industry 
along  the  lines  of  breeding  stock  and 
fancy  fowl  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
on  the  market  and  poultry  side,  although 
dependent  upon  the  latter.  Mr.  French, 
remarking  upon  this  fact,  said  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  fancy  here  he 
thought  he  was  getting  a  big  price  if  he 
could  sell  his  pure-bred  roosters  for  $2 
or  $3  each.  Only  some  six  years  ago  the 
writer  sold  eggs  from  special  matings  of 
pure-bred  stock  for  $1  per  sitting,  and 
one  inquirer  indignantly  declared  it  an 
unheard  of  price  and  an  outrage  upon  an 
unprotected  public.  Now  a  dollar  each 
for  hatching  eggs  does  not  take  away 
anyone's  breath,  while  in  the  last  Oak- 
land show  a  pen  of  a  common  breed  of 
fowl  which  sported  only  a  pink  ribbon 
sold  for  $200  without  causing  even  a 
ripple  of  surprise. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  POULTRY  f 

Two  decades  ago  when  the  few  scrub 
hens  were  ranging  unnoticed  about  the 
ranches,  if  a  person  had  foretold  the  ex- 
tent of  the  poultry  industry  of  today — of 
its  output  annually  exceeding  that  of 
both  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  equaling 
the  combined  values  of  sheep  and  dairy 
products — of  the  little  Petaluma  district 
with  its  million  hens — he  would  have 
been  laughed  at  as  a  mere  visionary,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.  Then  who  srtall  ven- 
ture to  say  what  the  future  of  the  Cali- 
fornia poultry  industry  may  be  or  may 
not  be  two  decades  hence? 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
ee'gs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
d  rs  for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
ot  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


THE  ARENBERG  BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SAVINGS  INVESTED  IN  REALITY 

Put  your  money  in  residential  building 
lots.  Be  sure  they  are  in  improved  sec- 
tions. Buy  close  to  a  big  city.  Purchase 
early;  don't  let  others  make  profits  out  of 
you.  The  greatest  fortunes  were  made  by 
realty  investments.  We  will  offer  1000 
choice  building  lots  on  December  1st,  at 
prices  that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits. 
Terms  of  purchase,  $25.00  cash,  per  lot, 
balance  in  thirty-six  equal  payments.  No 
interest  or  taxes  during  this  period.  If 
you  die  before  completing  your  payments, 
a  deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Size  of  lots,  25'x  120'  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots,  $75.00  and  upward, 
according  to  location.  By  investing  in 
land  you  own  something  for  your  money. 
Investments  in  stocks  or  savings  accounts 
are  under  the  control  of  others.  We  guar- 
antee you  a  profit  of  at  least  25%  for  the 
first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot,  sub- 
scribers get  first  selections.  The  first  500 
subscribers  will  also  receive  a  credit  of 
10%  on  their  purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us 
make  money  for  you  and  protect  your 
savings.  We  want  agents  in  your  locality. 
Write  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
of  your  neighbors.    Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 

Ellloott  Sq..  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


®  THIS  IS  A  m 

4-Inch  Rogers  Pump 


READ  THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  AS  TO  ITS  EFFICIENCY 

Dixon,  Cal.,  Aug.  2,  1909. 
ROGERS  &  d'ARTENAY  MFG.  CO.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  using  one  of  your  pumps  for  some  time, 
and  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  I  have  used  several  pumps  of  other 
makes,  and  all  were  five  inch,  but  your  Four  Inch  is  worth  two  of  any 
other  make  and  will  throw  more  water  than  any  Five  Inch  pump  made.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  start  the  pump  at  any  time  for  any  one  wishing  to  see  it 
run.  Wishing  you  the  best  of  luck  with  your  pumps,  and  thanking  you  for 
your  courtesy,  I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

gp:o.  McCANN, 

B.  42G5,  Dixon,  Cal. 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  on  file  in  our  office. 

ROGERS  &  d'ARTENAY  MF(L  CO. 

Per  0.  H.  ROGERS, 

1800  R  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &.  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,,   WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  FrnncUco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2.H  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  of 


1 


SHEET  IRON 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Rahch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  Junction  of  the  Llvermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Koads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 
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FRUIT  TREES 

Every  known,  dependable  va- 
riety. We  make  a  study  of 
what  is  suitable  to  plant  in  the 
interior  valleys,  the  coast  coun- 
ties or  the  foothill  regions.  You 
w  ill  find  that  it  pays  to  write  us 
what  your  requirements  are. 
and  secure  our  sujr«restions. 

We  have  been  growing  nur- 
sery stock  in  California  for  over 
twenty-five  years.  We  are  the 
largest  nursery  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Our  nurseries  and  prop- 
agating grounds  embrace  over 
1500  acres.  These  nurseries  are 
situated  in  fertile  spots  where 
climate,  soil  and  water  are 
right. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 


OF  ALL  SORTS 


CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE 

Every  planter  should  have 
our  new  illustrated  Price  Cata- 
logue, which  contains  brief  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  stock  car- 
ried by  us,  also  profuse  illus- 
trations as  well  as  prices.  This 
book  is  something  new  in  the 
way  of  an  Annual  Price  Cata- 
logue. Copy  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application,  by  referring  to 
this  advertisement. 


CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURE,'' 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Guide. 
Aside  from  describing  2000  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  plants,  con- 
tains practical  instructions  for 
planting  and  care  of  stock,  also 
pruning  and  cultivating.  Price 
J">c  postpaid. 


"NEW  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
TREES" 

Describes  Burbank's  plum  and 
rapid  growing  timber  walnuts. 
25c  post  paid. 

MK-UP  CAPITAL  •  100.00600 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  ROedlng   Pr.a  *Mgr. 

^>Boi  18  FresDo,Calif6rnia,yjA< 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Dec.  7.  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  has  gone  up  since  last  reported 
and  shows  up  very  strongly.  The  Sutter 
County  Farmer  reports  the  grain  market 
inactive  around  Yuba  City,  wheat  being 
very  dull  at  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.54 

Sonora    1.62'j@1.70 

White  Australian    1.521..@1.62i... 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.62r-> 

Russian  Red    1.45  @1.50 

BARLEY. 

This  market  has  gone  up  since  last  re- 
ported and  shows  a  great  deal  of  strength. 
In  Sutter  county  95c  per  cental  is  being 
paid,  with  conditions  favorable  for  an- 
other rise.  Reports  from  Port  Costa  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  congestion  of  barley 
in  the  great  warehouses  has  been  re- 
lieved by  the  heavy  export  shipments 
taking  away  hundreds  of  tons  of  barley 
At  the  present  time  there  are  thousands 
of  sacks  on  the  river  banks  waiting 
shipment  to  Port  Costa. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.061..@  1 . 1 3 1 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.05  @1.08 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.03 

Chevalier   1.37'  *.@  1.40 

OATS. 

This  market  is  not  responding  to  the 
rise  of  barley  or  wheat,  and  has  been 
very  dull,  with  no  prospect  of  Improve- 
ment. 

Red  Feed   $1.17l-.@1.26 

Red  Seed    1.32>/2@1.37>/j 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.57V- 

Black    1.30  ©1.41 

CORN. 

This  cereal  is  very  dull,  with  heavy 
shipments  of  Eastern  corn  coming  into 
San  Francisco  for  export  shipment  to 
Mexico  and  South  American  ports,  where 
the  crop  is  very  light. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1. 37  Vi®  1.45 

Eastern  White    1.40  @1.47»/> 

Egyptian  White    1.40  @1.50 

Brown    1.35  @1.42M> 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  depart 

ment. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

The  colored  beans  still  continue  to  im- 
prove, especially  bayos  and  pinks.  Small 
whites  have  fallen. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   5.00 

Blackeyes    4.90  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  @3.65 

Garvanzos    2.50  @2.65 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small   Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Large  Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Limas    4.25  @4.35 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    5.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

SEEDS. 

This  department  shows  no  change. 

Alfalfa    18(g)  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton.  . .  .$20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    S\<.@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5M>c 

Hemp    3    @  3V>c 

Millett    "  3  "c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard   514c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75®  3.25 

FLOUR. 

This  market  is  strengthening  a  little, 
due  to  the  rise  in  wheat. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  arrivals  of  hay  in  San  Francisco 
have  fallen  off  considerably.  The  recent 
rains  were  not  heavy  enough  to  warrant 
the  holders  of  hay  in  disposing  of  their 
stock,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  buy- 
hay  at  the  country  points.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  spring  before  the  farmers 
will  let  go  of  the  hay  which  they  now 
have  on  hand.  Alfalfa  still  continues 
strong. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 


Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50i&>  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@  11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 


Rolled  barley  is  higher,  but 
departments  show  no  change. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18 

Bran,  per  ton    30 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26 

Cracked  Corn    35 

Middlings    34 

Mixed  Feeds    28 

Rolled  Barley    22 

Rolled  Oats    29 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl 
Shorts    30 


the  other 

00  @  20.00 
00@31.50 
.50@27.50 
00@36.00 
.00@36.50 
.00@31.00 
.50@  23.50 
00@31.00 
1 5c 

00@  32.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  have  shown  much  strength  and 
have  spurted   upward.     New   egg  plant 
coming  in  is  meeting  with   fairly  good 
demand. 

Onions:  New  Yellow.  sack..$  1.10@  1.20 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4@  8c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box    40@  80c 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   5@  6c 

Cucumbers,   per  doz   80@  90c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00@  1.30 

String  Beans,  per  lb   6@  10c 

Cabbage    60@  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   30@  55c 

Carrots    65®  75c 

Okra,  per  box   50®  75c 

Celery,  per  crate   1.00®  1.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box    75@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
The  feature  of  the  produce  market  at 
the  present  time  is  the  wonderful  spurt 
of  potatoes.  They  have  gone  up  35c.  in 
six  days.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  potatoes  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the 
Northern  States.  Speculators  are  buying 
up  every  sack  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,  and  it  is  predicted  that  potatoes  will 
be  pretty  close  to  the  $2  mark  before  the 
season  is  over.  Sweet  potatoes  have  gone 
up  in  consequence  of  the  jump  in  Irish 
tubers. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl  |  1.60@  1.80 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.30®  1.45 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50®  2.60 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40®  1.45 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Very  few  poultrymen  in  the  State  are 
sending  in  their  stock  at  present,  so  that 
most  of  the  sales  being  made  in  San 
Francisco  are  Eastern  stuff.  Many  car- 
loads of  Eastern  poultry  have  come  in 
the  last  week.  Turkeys  are  weak.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  full-grown  chick 
ens  and  fat  squabs. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00®  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00®  4.00 

Fryers    5.00®  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    4.00®  5.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50@  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    3.50®  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   20@  22c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  receipts  have  been  very  heavy 
of  late,  but  with  no  trading.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  are  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Exchange. 

California   (extra)  per  lb   35  c 

Firsts    32L..C 

Seconds    30  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  coming  forward  freely,  and 
although  the  demand  is  good  the  prices 
are  falling,  due  to  the  unloading  of  cold- 
storage  and  several  large  shipments  of 
Eastern  eggs  onto  this  market.  The  large 
receivers  are  also  unloading  large  stocks 
on  the  market.  Prices  at  present  are  the 
lowest  they  have  been  at  this  time  for 
years.  A  large  percentage  of  fresh  eggs 
coming  in  are  small  pullet  eggs. 

California   (extras),  per  doz   42,._,c 

Firsts    41  c 

Seconds    33  c 

Storage  (extras)    30V.C 

CHEESE. 

This  market  is  only  steady,  with  no 
change. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   16'-..c 


firsts    is  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Business  for  fresh  fruits  is  very  small 
at  the  present  time.  Apples  are  in  heavy 
supply  and  the  demand  is  not  strong 
enough  to  take  them  all  up.  The  recent 
rain  practically  closed  the  season  for 
grapes  and  berries.  These  fruits  in  first 
class  condition  are  bringing  good  prices, 
but  most  of  the  goods  are  damaged.  Cran- 
berries are  bringing  the  highest  prices 
they  have  in  years  and  receivers  here 
are  having  trouble  in  getting  enough  sup- 
plies. 

Grapes — 

Large  boxes   $  1.00®  1.50 

Small    75®  85, 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00®  1.10 

Other  varieties    35®  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90®  1.25 

Bellefieur    75@  1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   0.00®  9.00 

Raspberries    S.00®  13.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   6®  8c 

Pears,  per  box    50®  1.00 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.00®  2.50 

Pomegranates,  per  box   LOOT/  1.50 

Persimmons,  per  box    50fi  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

European  buyers  have  been  coming  in 
heavily  after  the  California  prune  crop, 
and  it  is  estimated  they  have  secured 
some  50,000.000  lbs.  of  the  total  80.000,000. 
lb.  crop.  The  sale  for  fancy  seeded  rais- 
ins is  not  very  good  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  damaged  raisins  are  being 
seeded,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  first- 
class  goods  to  compete  with  them.  The 
Fresno  Republican  says  that  packers  are 
offering  2%c.  for  muscats,  while  the  grow- 
ers are  holding  out  for  3c.  flat.  Seedless 
and  Thompsons  show  much  more  strength 
and  3' ...f.  is  being  freely  offered  in  mixed 
lots.  Many  of  the  buyers,  however,  are 
refusing  to  pay  3VjC.  for  Sultanas  alone. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  prunes,  apricots,  and  apples,  peaches 
are  meeting  with  an  increased  demand. 
Sales  of  choice  Mulr  peaches  are  being 
made  at  5c.  f.  o.  b..  and  some  holders  are 
even  demanding  6%c.  Apricots  remain 
very  firm.  The  prune  market  in  New 
York  is  very  irregular,  but  most  of  the 
packers  will  not  sell  for  less  than  fi'jC. 
f.  o.  b.  bag  basis,  and  some  are  asking 
even  more.  A  report  from  Sanger  says 
that  a  fig  grower  of  that  locality  has  sold 
his  1911  crop  for  3'/4c.  This  is  the  last 
time  that  the  grower  will  ever  contract 
ahead,  as  he  has  already  been  offered  5c. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    71/.®  8  C 

Figs,  black    4V4®  4M>c 

Figs,  white    5    @  6%C 

Apricots    12    @13  C 

Moorpark,  fancy    13'/i@14  C 

Peaches    5'/J@  6%C 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    4%®  5'/jC 

30s,  premium  of  l'/jC. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  C 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2 1  -_. fft  3  C 

Thompson  Seedless    4'*jc 

Seedless  Sultanas    3'^c 


Citrus.  Fruits. 

The  orange  crop  in  Butte  county  has 
been  harvested  and  fine  results  were  re- 
ported on  all  sides.  The  growers  aver- 
aged about  $2  a  box  f.  o.  b.  Oroville. 
Most  of  the  oranges  were  sold  in  the 
Middle  West  and  did  not  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  Florida  oranges  which  are 
marketed  in  the  East.  The  crop  in  Tulare 
county  was  also  very  successful  this  year, 
and  prices  averaged  from  35c.  to  50c. 
more  per  box  than  for  last  year.  The 
best  prices  were  received  before  Thanks- 
giving day.  The  crop  was  lighter  than 
was  expected,  but  the  quality  made  up 
for  it.  The  demand  in  southern  Califor- 
nia for  Christmas  oranges  is  very  strong. 
Extra  choice  are  bringing  from  $1.75  to 
$2.00  f.  o.  b.,  and  choice  $1.50.  The 
weather  has  been  very  good  for  picking 
and  there  have  been  no  stops.  Some  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  however,  of  the 
lack  of  chilly  nights,  which  has  made  the 
coloring  of  the  oranges  rather  slow.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  2250 
cars  of  oranges  sent  away  to  the  Christ- 
mas market  this  year.  Reports  from  the 
Arizona  oranges  sent  to  New  York  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  top  prices 
were  received.  Estimates  of  the  Florida 
crop  place  it  at  about  4,000.000  boxes. 
This  is  considerably  lower  than  was  at 
first  estimated.  The  present  prices  for 
Florida  oranges  are  from  $1.70  to  $2.25 
f.  o.  b.  The  latter  price  is  for  excep- 
tionally fine-colored  stock.    Grnpefrult  Is 
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selling  for  $2.75  f.  o.  b.,  with  the  market 
very  strong. 

The  citrus  auction  market  in  the  East- 
ern States  last  Monday  was  not  very  good. 
In  New  York  10  carloads  of  navels  ar- 
rived with  a  fairly  strong  market  for 
navels,  but  easier  on  poor  stock.  The  top 
prices  paid  for  navels  was  $2.90,  while 
Arizona  brought  $4.75.  Valencias  topped 
the  market  with  $9.05.  The  best  price 
for  lemons  was  $3.05.  In  Cleveland  prices 
were  lower  on  navels  on  account  of  qual- 
ity, the  top  price  being  $2.40,  while  that 
of  lemons  was  $3.10.  The  market  at 
Philadelphia  is  advancing  on  good  stock. 
Navels  are  selling  for  $2.45  and  lemons 
at  $3.65.  There  were  but  three  carloads 
of  navels  sold,  while  Florida  marketed 
20  cars.  The  Florida  oranges  averaged 
$2.10,  grapefruit  $3,  and  tangerines  $2. 
The  Pittsburg  market  was  firm  on  navels 
and  lemons.  The  top  price  for  oranges 
was  $2.05,  while  lemons  sold  for  $3.05. 
The  Boston  market  remains  the  same  for 
oranges,  but  lemons  look  better.  The 
top  price  for  navels  was  $3  and  lemons 
$3.25.  The  citrus  fruit  shipments  to  date, 
including  December  4,  were  1065  cars, 
while  the  total  to  same  date  last  year 
was  588.  So  far  this  season  this  •  has 
been  divided  into  575  carloads  of  oranges 
and  490  carloads  of  lemons.  The  follow- 
ing prices  are  being  paid  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.50®  2.75 

Choice    1.75(5)  2.35 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.50 

Choice  Lemons    2.75@  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50(5)  4.00 

Standard    2.00@  2.50 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Grape  Fruit   3.00@  3.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Walnuts  still  continue  (he  strongest 
thing  in  (his  market.  The  shortage  of 
chestnuts  and  pecans  has  helped  it  out. 
The  almond  market  is  brightening,  due 
to  the  heavy  Christmas  buying.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  quoted  by  the  Califor- 
nia Almond  Growers'  Association: 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16M;C 

IXL    15V.C 

Ne  llus  Ultra    14M..C 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 . . .  15  c 

Standard    14V.C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17M.>c 

HONEY. 

This  market  shows  no  change,  with 
fairly  good  demand  for  first-class  honey. 

Com — White  Sage    14    @17  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8'i@  9  c 

Light  Amber    7    @  8  c 

Amber    4i/>@  5  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb  ....  10    @13  c 
BEESWAX. 

Light    27^.(5)30  c 

Dark    23    <5>26  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  improving  at  unchanged 
prices.  The  Oregon  hop  crop  is  now  put 
at  90,000  bales.  On  this  only  8000  bales 
remain  unsold  in  the  growers'  hands. 
An  exceptionally  small  quantity  consider- 
ing the  time  of  the  year.  The  unsold 
stock  of  1909  goods  in  the  growers'  hands 
is  rapidly  being  sold  at  good  prices. 
1910  contracts   12i/,@17,4c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8%@  9  c 

Cows    7    @S  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @  9VjC 

Ewes    7Vj@  8 Vic 

Ewes    9    @  9M-C 

Lambs   10%@H%C 

Hogs,  dressed   10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  mutton  market  is  very  weak,  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  sheep  which  are 
being  forced  on  the  market.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  feed  the  sheep  are 
being  driven  off  the  stubble-fields  and 
beet-tops  where  the  land  is  needed  for 
plowing.  Beef  is  very  scarce,  especially 
prime  bullocks.  The  Western  Meat  Co. 
recently  paid  lO^jc.  for  some  beet-top 
steers  at  King  City.  A  number  of  cows 
from  the  same  ranch  were  sold  at  8V>c. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  veal  and  good 
prices  are  being  paid  for  light  fancy 
stock.    The  hog  market  has  tumbled  a 


little,  and  continues  weak,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  Christmas  it  will  pick  up 
considerably. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5V.@  5%c 

No.  2    5V4@  5VL»c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  fip.  1....  414(g)  4y>c 

No.  2   .'   4    @  4V4s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2V2@  3%c 

Calres:   i^ight    5%@  6  c 

Medium    5V4@  5 Vic 

Heavy    4    @  4%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   71/>@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8    @  8 Vic 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6VL>c 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4V4@  4V>c 

Ewes    4Vi@  4»Ac 

Lambs    6    @  6 Vic 

WOOL. 

This  market  is  unchanged,  with  trad- 
ing apparently  small.    Several  large  con- 
signments have  been  shipped  by  boat  to 
Boston. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    (5)  11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17i/>c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18%® 20  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  are  very  dull  and  weak,  although 

quotations  are  no  lower. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  Sl/,c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8i/.c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  8-'/"c 

Kip   10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17 Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wcols   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40(5)  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  demand  for  drafters  is  very  strong 
and  top  prices  are  being  paid  for  desira- 
ble animals  showing  plenty  of  bone  and 
quality. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27t 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200®25f 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

This  market  is  very  strong.  Contract- 
ore  and  other  users  of  mules  during  the 
summer  are  having  no  trouble  selling 
their  stock  for  almost  the  same  price 
they  paid  for  it  in  the  spring. 

1200  lbs  $250(5)300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125(5)150 

TULARE  CITRUS  FAIR. 


The  fifth  annual  Tulare  County  Citrus 
Fair,  which  opened  at  Visalia  on  De- 
cember 5,  was  one  of  the  grandest  shows 
ever  held  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
All  the  citrus  districts  of  the  county  had 
exhibits  which  showed  the  wonderful 
versatility  of  the  soil.  The  Visalia  Board 
of  Trade  had.  on  exhibition  more  than  300 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruit  products. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  citrus 
exhibits  was  that  of  the  Exeter  district. 
It  represented  a  Firth  wheel  made  up  of 
boxes  of  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit. 
Among  the  many  prominent  exhibits  were 
those  by  the  Porterville,  Strathmore, 
Lindsay,  Lemon  Cove  and  Delta. 

Seventeen  years  ago  there  were  only 
200  orange  trees  in  Tulare  county,  but  at 
the  present  time  there  are  over  7000  acres 
of  bearing  citrus  trees  and  some  20,000 
acres  of  young  trees.  In  1909  over  1,000,- 
000  boxes  of  oranges  were  shipped  out. 


Ions  of  sweet  wine.  This  was  much 
smaller  than  was  anticipated  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  average  price  paid  on 
delivery  for  grapes  was  $4.65  per  ton. 
The  average  sugar  test  for  grapes  was 
23 Vt  per  cent.  Cash  payment  was  based 
on  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  ton  for  each 
per  cent  of  sugar  test. 


The  Lodi  Sentinel  says  the  grape  grow- 
ers around  Gait  claim  that  white  pickers 
pick  and  pack  better  than  Japanese. 
George  L.  Price,  who  employed  Japanese 
help  to  pick  his  Tokays  received  85  cents 
per  crate,  while  Garry  A.  Mills'  grapes, 
picked  by  white  girls,  sold  for  $1.10  a 
crate.  White  girls  pack  the  boxes  more 
artistically  and  in  better  taste  than  the 
Japanese. 


2335-AtRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of  2335 
Acres,  three  running  streams,  two 
barns,  two  houses,  well  fenced,  rolling 
hills,  good  soil,  about  1500  acres 
tillable,  and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre. 
Four  miles  southwest  of  Dunnigan, 
Yolo  County. 

PR1CF,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 

Yolo  County,   -  Cal. 


The  Lodi  Co-operative  Winery  has 
closed  down  after  a  run  of  three  months. 
The  total  amount  of  grapes  crushed  was 
13,019  tons,  which  made  about  100,000  gal- 


FERTILIZE 


and  double  the  productiveness  of 
your  farm.  If  your  farm  or  orchard 
is  not  producing  all  you  think  it 
should,  for  the  amount  of  hard  work 
you  are  putting  in  on  it.  possibly  it 
is  time  that  you  should  consider  the 
question  of  fertilizing. 

The  entire  question  is  scientifically 
treated  in  ou  book.  "Farmers' 
Friend,"  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sanaome  St., 
San  Franelsco. 


303  Central  Hlilg., 
I, os  Angeles. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  books  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Paclflc  Rural 
Press  offlccet 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
The  price  at  which  each  book  Is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  »r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  ad- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  I'RKSS, 
UU7  llownrd  SI..  San  Francisco. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardlst  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  Is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL,  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS ;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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$1  in  PER  ROLL  OF 
l=L^  108  SQUARE  FT, 

Including  Lapping  for  Joints 
REMARKABLE  QUALITY 


CENTURY  GUARANTEED  READY 

ROOFING  Abetter  than  any  other  kind 
1  "*  usually  retailed  at  *3  to  $3.50. 
It  will  wear  Inn  n-  and  is  cheaper  than 
shinprles.  It  is  perfectly  airtight  and  prac- 
tically fireproof.  Can  be  applied  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  ability.  It  is  full  36  inches  wide 
and  fully  guaranteed. 


FREE  SAMPLE  OF  THE 


ROOFING 
N  EARTH 


CENTURY  READY 
FELT  ROOFING 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  Is  made  from  selected  long  fiber 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  wcterproof  composition, 
making  a  solid,  flexible  fabric,  absolutely  waterproof.  It  will 
outwear  tin.  tar,  gravel,  or  any  other  roofing,  and  costs  less  to 
buy  and  put  on. 

Century  Ready  Felt  Roofing  can  be  put  on  over  shingles,  and 
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Above  prices  include  headed  galvanized  nails,  cement,  etc. 
FREE  °UR  BIG  B00K  contain3a  ful1  line  of  roofing,  roof  coating. 
■  building  paper,  plaster-board,  corrugated  sheet  iron,  etc., 

and  everything  known  as  merchandise,  at  strictly  wholesale  prices. 
This  book  will  save  you  many  dollars.    SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

HARLOW-BRICCA  CO.,  INC. 

The  Largest  ?nd  Only  Exclusive  Mail  Order  House  In  the  West. 
24-26-28-30  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(Please  mention  this  publication  when  you  write) 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN    AND  FIELD 


By  KDWARC  J.  WICKSON, 
Author  of  "California  Fruits.' 
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A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SF.COM>  EDITION' — HE  VISED  AXD  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9Vi,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 
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common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Fault  of  the  Age. 

The  fault  of  the  age  is  a  mad  endeavor 
To  leap  to  heights  that  were  made  to 
climb; 

By  a  hurst  of  strength  or  a  thought  that 
is  clever, 

We  plan  to  outwit  and  forestall  time. 

We  scorn  to  wait  for  the  thing  worth 
having, 

We  want  high  noon  at  the  day's  dim 
dawn ; 

We  find  no  pleasure  in  toiling  and  saving 
As  our  forefathers   did   in   the  good 
times  gone. 

We  force  our  roses  before  their  season 
To  bloom  and  blossom  that  we  may 
wear; 

And  then  we  wonder  and  ask  the  reason 
Why  perfect  buds  are  so  few  and  rare. 

We  crave  the  gain,  but  despise  the  get 
ting; 

We  want  the  wealth,  not  as  a  reward. 

but  dower; 
And  the  strength  that  is  wasted  in  use 

less  fretting 
Would  fell  a  forest,  or  build  a  tower. 

To  covet  the  prize,  yet  shrink  from  thc 
winning; 

To  thirst  for  glory,  yet  shrink  from 
the  fight- 
Why,  what  can  it  lead  to  at  last  but  sin 
ning. 

To  mental  langour,  and  moral  blight' 

Better  tne  slow  old  way  of  striving. 
And  to  count  small  gains  when  the 
year  is  done. 
Than  to  use  our  forces  all  in  contriving 
And  to  grasp  for  pleasures  we  have 
not  won. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Letty  Ammerman's  Mistake. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  say  stuff  and  non 
sense,  Letitia,"  said  Mrs.  Ammerman, 
sharply,  "but  you  may  see  the  day  when 
you'll  think  more  of  'Siah  Lincoln's  little 
finger  than  you  do  of  anyone  else's  whole 
body,  and  maybe  then  you  can't  get  him. 
You  needn't  screw  your  face  up.  Such 
things  have  happened,  and  a  sensible  fel 
low  like  'Siah  ain't  going  to  be  played 

fast   and   loose   with  always  "  And 

then  good  Mrs.  Ammerman  took  herself 
and  the  dishcloth  with  which  she  had 
been  "pointing"  her  remarks,  out  of  the 
room,  and  Letitia,  pretty  Letitia,  was  left 
to  herself  and  her  own  unpleasant 
thoughts. 

She  was  pretty,  this  Letitia  Ammer- 
man, noticeably  pretty,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land where  pretty  Mayflower  faces  are 
so  common  in  spite  of  the  cold  skies 
and  blustering  winds;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment she  was  looking  decidedly  cross 
and  out  of  temper,  as  she  stood  by  the 
stove,  pulling  down  her  sleeves  slowly 
over  her  round  white  arms,  and  wrin- 
kling her  fair  forehead  into  as  many 
little  lines  as  possible. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her 
meditations.  "Go  see  who  it  is,  Gussie," 
she  said,  giving  her  hair  a  hasty  brush 
with  her  pink  palms,  and  a  furtive  glance 
at  her  fair  face  in  the  little  looking 
glass  on  the  mantel,  "and  if  it's"  

But  Gussie  had  already  opened  the  door 
and  admitted  the  newcomer. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  The  pretty  hands 
went  down  deep  into  the  pockets  of  her 
dainty  apron.  "Cold  night — isn't  it? 
Ma's  in  the  other  room,  but  she'll  be 
out  in  a  minute.    Sit  down,  won't  you?" 

"Thank  you."  He  moved  the  offered 
seat  a  little  nearer  the  Are,  and  conse- 
quently a  little  nearer  Letty.  "Run  and 
tell  your  mother  I'm  here,  Gussie,  and 
most   anxious  to  see  her."     He  spoke 


with  great  gravity,  but  there  was 
gleam  of  amusement  in  his  eyes,  an> 
when  the  door  closed  he  went  on 
"There's  to  be  a  sleighing  party  dow 
to  Holbrook's,  Thursday.  Of  course,  yoi 
have  heard  of  it — will  you  go  down  wit) 
me?" 

Letty  hesitated.  "Thank  you,"  sh< 
said,  slowly,  "but  I — In  fact,  I  have  al 
ready  promised." 

"Oh,  never  mind,  then."  She  looket 
up  astonished  at  his  indifferent  tone,  st 
unlike  his  usual  manner.  "I  onl> 
thought  you  mightn't  have  anyone  else 
to  take  you,  and  there's  room  enough 
for  three  in  my  sleigh.  Sadie  Mclntyre 
is  going  with  me,  anyway,"  and  then,  as 
Mrs.  Ammerman  came  in,  he  arose  and 
buttoned  up  his  coat.  "Anything  you 
want  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village. 
Mrs.  Ammerman?  I  am  going  down  after 
Sadie — she's  been  spending  the  day  with 
her  aunt,  you  know." 

Letty  stood  still  until  the  door  closed 
after  him,  but  as  his  sleigh  bells  jingled 
down  the  road,  she  looked  out  into  the 
deepening  darkness  with  a  red  spot  burn- 
ing on  either  cheek,  and  an  indignant 
brightness  in  her  pretty  eyes.  "Go  with 
him  and  Sadie  Mclntyre,  indeed!"  she 
said  to  herself.  "I  think  I  see  myself— 
and  now  he's  gone  clear  down  to  the 
Cross  Roads  after  her  tonight."  And 
then,  taking  up  her  tatting,  she  sat  down 
by  the  fire  to  meditate  on  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  mankind  in  general  and  of 
Siah  Lincoln  in  particular. 

The  Thursday  evening  sleighing  party 
was  a  great  success.  Letty  was  there, 
of  course,  with  Clinton  Wainwright.  who 
was  the  most  devoted  of  attendants,  but 
although  she  danced  and  laughed,  and 
chattered  like  a  little  magpie,  she  felt 
all  the  long  evening  vexed  and  dissatis- 
fied, for  Siah  Lincoln,  after  the  first 
greeting,  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
her  presence,  save  when  at  intervals 
their  hands  touched  in  the  dance,  and  his 
hearty  laugh  and  bright  face  vexed  her 
greatly. 

A  dim  idea  was  coming  to  her  that,  per- 
haps, at  last  he  was  getting  tired  of  being 
her  obedient  slave,  and  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  slip  away  from  her  capricious 
rule  and  assert  his  own  independence. 
This  was  an  entirely  new  idea  to  pretty 
Letty,  for  since  the  days  of  round  jack- 
ets and  visorless  caps,  'Siah  Lincoln  had 
been  her  most  devoted  and  humble  fol- 
lower, obedient  to  her  every  whim,  and 
apparently  with  no  thought  in  the  wide 
world  save  that  of  pleasing  her;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  young  lady  had 
grown  to  feel  that  he  was  in  some  myste- 
rious way  her  especial  property,  although 
she  did  not  consider  that  he  had  the  least 
claim  upon  her.  And  tonight  the  con- 
viction was  coming  to  her  that  the  old 
state  of  affairs  was  at  an  end;  and  was 
it — the  awful  thought  would  force  itself 
upon  her — was  it  possible  that  Sadie 
Mclntyre,  with  her  pretty,  babyish  face 
and  little  childish  appealing  ways,  was 
the  one  who  was  making  the  breach  be- 
tween them? 

The  sleighing  party,  however,  was  a 
great  success.  Letty  described  It  as  such 
when  she  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  she  told  Clinton  Wain- 
wright so  when  he  looked  in  for  a  minute 
in  the  afternoon,  but  some  way  when 
night  came  and  'Siah  Lincoln  drove  by 
the  door  on  his  way  to  the  village  she 
felt  very  unhappy  and  cross,  and  was 
glad  to  take  herself  and  her  troubles  up 
to  her  own  room  In  good  season. 

"What's  come  across  'Siah?"  said  Mr. 
Ammerman.  a  few  days  later,  as  he  sat 
warming  his  hands  before  the  fire,  after 
"doing  up  the  chores."  "He  ain't  been 
a  bit  neighborly  of  late.  Have  you  said 
anything  to  hurt  his  feelings,  Letty?  He 
is  a  main  good  boy.  and  I  can't  under- 
stand his  bein'  so  offish  nowadays." 

"I  say,  Letty,"  called  out  young  Au- 
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Digs  Twice  as  Fast  as 
Bar  and  Shovel 

This  Keen  Kutter  Post  Hole  Digger, 
shown  here,  is  a  labor-saving  tool — really 
is  two  tools  in  one.  It  takes  the  place  of 
ordinary  bar  and  shovel  and  sinks  a  hole 
much  faster  and  cleaner. 

The  two  illustrations  show  how  it 
operates.  Simply  drive  the  sharp  crucible 
steel  blade  of  the 

mmmmn 

Post  Hole  Digger 

into  the  soil  as  you  would  a  common 
steel  crowbar,  spread  the  handles  and 
lift.       It    is   sure  to  hold  securely 
and  bring  up  a  full    load    of  earth. 

Every  farmer's  tool-house  should  hold  this 
post  hole  digger  and  a  full  line  of  Keen  Kutter 
hand  farming  tools — forks,  scythes,  hoes,  rakes, 
axes,  spades,  shovels,  corn  knives,  etc.;  and  his  shop 
should  be  equipped  with  Keen  Kutter  carpentry  and 
blacksmith  tools.  Sold  under  the  famous  Keen  Kutter 
guarantee,  which  means  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Qualify  Remains  Long  After  the 
Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HflfinwaSf  company,  Inc 
St  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


MEXICO 

Christmas 

Holidays 

Excursion 

Personally  conducted  from  San  Francisco 

December  Round 
14th,  19 10  Trip 


$80.22 


Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars,  Parlor, 
Observation,  and   Dining  Cars. 

Go  via  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  and  NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO.  Choice  of  routes  on 
return  trip  via  SANTA  FE  or  direct  via  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC.  Side  trip  to  Grand  Canyon,  if  desired, 
$6.50  additional. 

For  details  see  agents 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot  Broadway  and  11th  St.,  Oakland 

National  Railways  of  Mexico 

Monadnock  Building 


gustus  from  the  corner  where  he  sat, 
pretending  to  "cipher,"  but  in  reality 
teasing  the  cat  with  his  slate-pencil, 
••  'Siah  told  me  to  tell  you  maybe  he'd 
be  up  tonight,  he  and  Sadie  Mclntyre. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  any  other 
engagement,  and  I  told  him  I  guessed 
not,  'thout  you  were  engaged  to  Clinton 
Wainwright,  and  I  warn't  noways  cer- 
tain." 

"Augustus!"  spoke  Mrs.  Ammerman, 
with  awful  solemnity,  commisserating 
poor  Letty,  whose  cheeks  burned  crimson 
under  the  double  attack.  "  'Tend  to  your 
books,  my  son."  And  then  Letty  ran 
off  upstairs  to  "fix"  a  little  and  came 
down  rosy  and  smiling  to  receive  her 
visitors. 

"Oh,  Letty,"  whispered  Sadie,  when 
they  were  a  moment  alone,  "I've  wanted 
to  see  you  and  tell  you  so  long.  I've  such 
a  secret — guess,  dear — I  wouldn't  tell 
anyone  but  you." 

Letty  laughed.  "I  think  I  know, 
Sadie,"  she  said,  wondering  a  little  at 
her  own  calmness.  "You  are  going  to 
marry  somebody,  aren't  you?"  And  then 
Sadie  blushed  very  prettily,  and  looked 
charmingly  shy  and  confused. 

"Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  said.  "Guess 
who." 

Letty  shivered — the  room  was  very 
chilly — "Mr.  Lincoln,"  she  said.  (Some 
way  "  'Siah"  would  not  come  to  her  lips.) 
"I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy,  Sadie," 
and  bending  she  kissed  the  childish 
face — "very  happy,  indeed." 

Sadie  laughed  in  her  pretty  babyish 
way.  "I  am  sure  we' shall,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Letty's  grave  face  with  wide 
eyes.  "But  what  makes  you  say  'Mr. 
Lincoln',  Letty?  It  sounds  so  odd.  Don't 
tell  anybody  for  the  world,  will  you? 
Nobody  knows  it  except  you  and  his 
brother;  we  are  going  to  surprise  people 
by  and  by."    And  so  Letty  promised. 

So  he  was  really  going  to  marry  Sadie 
Mclntyre  after  all.  Letty  lay  wide  awake 
for  hours  that  night,  thinking  it  over 
and  crying  a  little,  very  softly;  for  since 
Sadie  had  come  between  them,  she  had 
begun  to  realize  what  a  warm  place  she 
had  saved  for  him  in  her  heart,  under- 
neath her  flirty  ways,  and  now  he  was 
separated  from  her  forever.  Two  days 
ago  she  would  have  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  being  in  love  with  'Siah  Lin- 
coln; tonight  she  acknowledged  to  her- 
self in  secret  that  she  cared  more  for 
him  than  for  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

"But  I  shall  get  over  it,"  she  said, 
bravely.  "Nobody  shall  suspect  it,  least 
of  all,  he."  And  so  when  "Siah  stopped 
at  the  gate  a  minute  the  next  morning, 
and  invited  her  to  ride  down  to  the  "Cor- 
ner," she  accepted  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  was  in  such  high  spirits 
during  the  ride  that  even  he,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  her  ways,  looked  at  her  sur- 
prisedly.  At  last,  however,  her  gay  non- 
sense ceased  for  a  moment,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  he  referred 
to  his  last  evening's  visit. 

"Sadie  says  she  told  you  about  her  en- 
gagement, Letty,"  he  said,  "were  you  not 
surprised?" 

Poor  Letty!  The  color  left  her  face 
for  a  moment  and  then  came  back  with 
a  rush,  and  her  voice  trembled  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  she  answered:  "Not  very; 
I  had  been  expecting  it."  And  then  she 
put  her  hand  out  to  him  suddenly — "I 
hope  you  will  be  very  happy,  Josiah." 

"What?"  No  blanker  face  was  ever 
seen  than  that  which  Josiah  Lincoln 
turned  upon  her.  "I  be  happy?"  (As 
though  happiness  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  himself.)  "What 
on  earth  do  you  mean,  Letty?" 

Letty  looked  at  him  in  wonderment. 
"I  shouldn't  engage  myself  to  anyone  un- 
less I  expected  to  be  happy."  she  said,  a 
little  sharply.  "I  thought  it  was  expected 
Of  nie  to  congratulate  you." 


"Me?"  'Siah's  wide  blue  eyes  were 
opened  wider  than  ever.  "I'm  not  en- 
gaged; it's  my  brother  Jim,  you  know, 
in  Boston.  Didn't  Sadie  tell  you?  I 
don't  want  to  be  congratulated,  unless — 
Letty"— his  voice  was  very  grave  now 
and  his  mittened  hand  held  both  hers 
closely — "unless  you  will  promise  to 
marry  me — I  have  loved  you  so  long.  Oh, 
Letty,  have  I  not  been  patient?"  His 
arm  was  around  her  now;  luckily  they 
were  on  the  high  road  and  there  was  not 
a  team  or  a  house  in  sight.  "Letty,  my 
darling,"  and  nestling  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  for  one  happy  moment,  Letty 
whispered  something  which  made  'Siah 
hold  her  closer. 

"God  bless  you,  my  darling,"  he  said, 
and  that  was  all,  but  Letty  felt  that  a 
great  peace  and  happiness  had  come  into 
her  life,  never  more  to  depart. 

A  Real  Housekeeper. 

She  keeps  the  house  beautifully  clean; 
from  top  to  bottom  it  is  always  beyond 
reproach ;  in  the  most  hidden  corners  it 
is  the  same;  she  is  the  wonder  of  her 
neighbors;  yet  she  is  a  failure. 

She  is  a  wonderful  cook;  everything 
tastes  good;  she  is  economical,  and  her 
family  are  well  nourished;  yet  she  is  a 
failure. 

She  sews  much  and  well.  In  some  un- 
known way  she  manages  to  do  all  the 
sewing  for  the  family  and  her  children's 
clothes  can  compare  with  the  best;  yet 
she  is  a  failure.  Everything  for  the  ma- 
terial comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  fam- 
ily is  done  just  as  it  should  be,  and 
when  it  should  be;  yet  she  is  a  failure. 

Why  is  she  a  failure?  She  is  a  failure 
because  she  does  not  realize  that  all 
these  things  should  be  done  to  clear  the 
way,  as  it  were,  for  the  real  thing,  the 
genuine  home  spirit.  Back  of  the  home 
spirit  must  be  a  cheerful,  amiable,  sym- 
pathetic, companionable,  inspirational 
mother  that  she  is  not. 

She  has  put  her  whole  self  into  the 
material  home.  That  is  all;  the  rest  is 
lacking. 


Ingenious  Johnny. 

Mother  had  a  bright  red  apple  which 
she  wished  to  give  to  the  children,  at 
the  same  time  teaching  the  little  brother 
a  lesson  in  generosity.  Johnnie  had  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  apples. 

Calling  him  to  her  side,  she  said: 
"Now,  dear,  mama  has  a  nice,  rosy  apple 
to  give  you,  and  she  wants  you  to  be 
generous."  That  word  was  not  in  John- 
nie's vocabulary,  so  he  said,  "Mama, 
what  do  you  mean  by  being  generous?" 

"Oh,  dear,  that  means  that  you  are  to 
divide  the  apple  into  two  parts,  and  give 
sister  the  larger." 

Johnnie  was  silent.  Suddenly  his  face 
brightened,  as  he  handed  the  apple  again 
to  his  mother,  saying,  "Mama,  give  it  to 
sister  and  tell  her  to  be  generous." 

Cleverer  Than  He. 

The  confirmed  bachelor  came  back  to 
the  club  lunch  from  the  end  of  the  earth, 
and  we  all  asked  him  if  he  was  married 
(he  is  nearly  50).  "I  shall  marry  a 
clever  woman  if  I  do,"  he  replied,  grimly. 
"Thought  you  didn't  like  those  clever 
women?"  said  the  youngest  member,  sim- 
ply. "I  don't,"  said  the  bachelor,  whose 
views  are  well  known  and  widely  spread. 
"But  if  ever  I  marry  it'll  be  an  infernally 
clever  woman  who  does  it." — London 
Chronicle. 


"The  bare  and  beautiful  home  costs 
less  than  an  overcrowded,  ugly  one.  The 
universe  furnishes  fresh  air  more  un- 
grudgingly than  we  do  foul  air.  Cold 
water  is  more  obtainable  than  hot.  The 
simple  dress  and  simple  fare  mean  less 
labor  and  less  money  and  less  service," 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  Collie  on  Pacific  Const 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  Work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter second  semester,  opening  January  11, 
1911.  .  , 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  o.,  California, 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1106-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  want*  ■ 
younK  in  it  n  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  solicit  for  suhscrlbtlons.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  cm  at  once 
Mini  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  Yon  can  make 
E»oil  maaey  with  a  little  effort. 
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FRUIT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION 

We  Want  to  Tell  You  the  True  Story 
Regarding  Orchard  Heating 

We  invented  and  introduced  the  first  Orchard  Heater.  It  was  our 
heater  that  first  saved  the  crops  in  Colorado,  and  we  defy  contradiction  of  this  statement. 
All  other  so-called  Orchard  Heaters  were  copied  from  the  Patented  Bolton  Orchard 
Heater  and  are  not  built  on  the  same  scientific  principle.  The  inventor  of  our  heater  was  in 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  service  for  twenty  years  and  made  frost  fighting  a  study.  All 
Govern ment  Reports  will  show  that  our  oil  heater  was  the  very  first  heater  to  be  used. 
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THE  INVENTOR  OF  OUR  PATENTED 

BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER 

experimented  with  twenty  different  sizes  of  heaters  before  he  concluded  that  our  present  size 
heater  was  the  most  practical.  The  inventor  concluded  that  the  grower  would  need  100 
small  fires  to  the  acre,  and  to  have  the  heaters  throw  the  heat  out  sideways  from  the  heater, 
and  not  straight  up  as  the  other  heaters  do.  We  have  the  only  heater  that  gathers  all 
of  the  soot  from  the  burning  oil,  and  on  one  gallon  of  oil  will  burn  8  to  10  hours, 
and  the  price  of  our  heater  delivered  to  you  is  20c.  each. 

Our  Patented  Bolton  Eleetrie  Thermometer 

will  automatically  ring  a  bell  in  your  bedroom  and  give  you  ample  warning  of  approaching 
frost.  Price  $22.50,  complete,  delivered  to  you.  The  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex= 
change,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  adopted  our  heater,  after  investigating  all  others,  and 
we  have  contracted  with  them  for  one  million  heaters. 


Write  for  Circulars. 


We  Guarantee  Immediate  Deliveries. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO.,  Inc, 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FACTORIES :   San  Francisco,  Cal.;   Kansas  City,  Mo.;   Hamilton,  Ohio 
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THE  RESULT 

OF 

Half  a  Century  of  Plow  Building 


1911  Model 


A.  BETTER  PLOW 

Long  experience  in  manufacture  and  actual  field  work 
allow  us  to  offer 

A  Plow  wc  Garantee 


Catalogue  P  11  —  Horse  Plows 
Catalogue  P  33 --Traction  Engine  Plows 


Houser  6  Haines  Mfg.  Company, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


Price  Centipede  Traction  Engine 

FOR  PLOWING,  FREIGHTING,  ETC. 


THE   MOST    SUCCESSFUL  DISTILLATE 
TRACTOR  ON  THE  MARKET 

V V ILL  WORK  ON  SOFT  OR  HARD  GROUND 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK 


BUILT  BY 

G.  W.  PRICE  PUMP  AND  ENGINE  CO. 

33  STEVENSON  ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

TO  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


:  THE  = 

Jackson  Centrifugal  Pumps 

THE  PUMP  OF  QUALITY 


A  certain  weight  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  pump  is  not  the 
pump,  that's  where  many  are  fooled.  The  Jackson  Pumps 
are  designed  to  operate  to  save  power — the  secret  lies  in  our 
Patent  Automatic  Water  Balance  which  carries  the  ro- 
tating parts.  The  Jackson  in  a  reasonahle  length  of  time 
will  pay  pack  its  cost  in  the  saving  of  power,  and  in  connec- 
tion will  protect  your  engine  or  motor  from  strain,  which 
means  long  life.    We  take  it  you  appreciate  this  fact. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357  MARKET  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  ENGINE  DISC  PLOW 
One  of  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  Traction  Disc  Plows  made. 


THE  BENICIA  ROTARY  HARROW 
The  height  of  perfection  for  vineyard  work. 


THE  BENICIA  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW 
Plows  "a  goin'  and  a  comin'."    The  most  practical  and  satisfactory 
Reversible  Disc  Plow  built— equally  adapted  for  level  and  side  hill  work. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW 
Principle  Right      Construction  Right       Results  Right 


THE  BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Is  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Implement 
Factory  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Benicia  products  have  been  favorably  known  in  every 
agricultural  district  on  the  Coast  for  more  than  a  generation. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  changing  conditions, 
and  are  today  the  popular  favorites  in  every  community. 

'  The  KroniiiK  popularity  of  llenlcla  made  kooiIh  is  the  beat  MtlM  (if  their 
ttiiperlority.    This  is  not  the  result  of  chance  or  a  matter  of  fancy  for 

THERE'S  A  REASON 

They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Coast  conditions.  They  are  made  upon 
light  principles.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials.  They  are  constructed  by 
competent  workmen.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  them  the  most  serviceable  and 
up-to-date  implements  on  the  market.    They  nre  rjimltrt  hy  the  factory* 


Besides  the  inipb 


ants  uliown.  we  would  call  your  iittentlon  to: 


The  ni;M(  it  CROSSKILL  PULVERIZER— has  no  equal  for  reducing  the  hard- 
est lumps  to  a  finely  pulverized  seed  bed. 

Tlie  BENICIA  IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER — a  popular  implement  which  every  tiller 
of  the  soil  should  own. 

The  GORHAM  SEEDKK — which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  still  a  leader 

in  its  class. 

The  GEM  SKKUER — for  seeding  large  acreage  broadcast  the  (JEM  has  no  equal. 

In  the  Wood  Bar  Harrow   class  the  "BENICIA,"  "EUREKA"  and  "PEERLESS" 

are  too  well  known  to  need  special  mention. 

For   derrick    use   the   BENICIA   JAt'KS(l\    FORK    stands   nccoud   to   none- -it  is 

light  in  weight,  but  strong  and  durable  in  every  part. 

ISN'T  IT  WOHTH  WHILE  TO  PLACE  VOUB  ORDERS  WITH  \  COAST  FAC- 
TORY, THI  S  HELPING  TO  BUILD  VP  HOME  INDUSTR1  IN  THIS  GREAT  WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE,  ESPECIALLY  \VHK\  VON  t  AN  (iKT  VALUE  RECEIVED  WITH 
BVBR1  PI  RCHASEI 


THE  BENICIA -FRESNO  SCRAPER 
For  strength,  durability,  and  ease  of  handling  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
and  is  a  favorite  wherever  used 

Talk  thin  over  wllh  the  Deuieln  accent  in  your  vicinity,  or,  if  more  eoavealeat,  write 

direct  to 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS, 


814  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FACTORY:    BENICIA.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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Higher  Cost  of  Living 
Does  not  Include  Fence 


NEGLECTED 

Remember  that  the  natural  oil 
which  leather  contains  is  con- 
stantly drying  out,  and  as  it  dries 
out  the  moisture  creeps  in. 

Moisture  dries  and  cracks  it. 
Keep  the  moisture  out  by  renewing 
the  natural  oil  in  the  leather  with 
Eureka  Harness  Oil. 
When  you  keep  on  renewing  the  nat- 
ural oil  in  leather  with  Eureka  Harness 
Oil,  the  leather  keeps  soft  and  resists  all 
kinds  of  moisture. 

Practically  keeps 
leather  new 
Leather  treated  with 
Eureka  keeps  Its  at- 
tractive appearance. 
Keeps  Its  strength. 
Keeps  Its  softness. 

Eureka  is  little  trouble  to  use.  It  doesn't 
soil  the  hands  or  the  horse.  It  doesn't  become 
rancid.  It  is  the  best  oil  for  black  leather.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  selected  with  such  care  that  it  is 
now  considered  the  only  oil  for  black  leather 
harness. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  equally  valuable  on  black 
leather  carnage  or  automobile  tops ;  in  {act,  (or  black 
leather  of  any  kind. 

Sold  by  dealer!  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


EuReKa 


i 


1  Incorporated  1 
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Ortho  36 
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OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS. 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36  BEAUME;  15%  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  0.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS.   

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  Blow,  in  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  interior  of  the  State.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Ten  years  ago  it 
took  2  bushels  of  corn 
to  buy  1  rod  of  fence.  To- 
day 1  bushel  of  corn  will  buy  2 
rods  of  better  fence. 

Price  Low— Quality  Better  Than  Ever 


Within  ten  years  farm  prod- 
nets  have  greatly  advanced  in 
market  value  while  the  price  of 
woven  wire  fence  has  been  re- 
duced. These  are  the  reasons: 
Newer  and  improved  methods 
of  digging  the  ore,  shipping  to 
the  furnaces,  melting  into  steel 
and  making  into  finished  prod- 
ucts are  in  force.  Ten  years 
ago  operations  were  on  a  small 
scale.  Today  the  plan  of  oper- 
ation is  vast.  The  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  deliver  the  fin- 
ished goods  quickly,  of  better 
quality  and  at  a  lower  price. 


American  fence  is  made  bet- 
ter than  ever.  It  is  a  thorough- 
ly galvanized  square  mesh  fence 
of  weight,  strength  and  dura- 
bility. Large  wires  are  used 
and  the  whole  fabric  is  woven 
together  with  the  American 
hinged  joint  (patented) — the 
most  substantial  and  flexible 
union  possible.  Both  wires  are 
positively  locked  and  firmly  held 
against  side  slip  and  yet  are  free 
to  act  like  a  hinge  in  yielding 
to  pressure,  returning  quickly 
to  place  without  bending  or 
injuring  the  metal. 


Dealers  Everywhere 


Stocks  of  American  Fence  are  carried  In  every  place 
where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  The  Fence  Is  shipped 
to  these  points  in  carload  lots,  thereby  securing  (he  cheapest  transportation,  and  the  saving  in 
freight  thus  made  enables  it  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  prices.  Look  for  the  American  Fence  dealer 
and  get  the  substantial  advantages  he  is  enabled  to  offer.  He  is  there  to  serve  the  purchaser  in 
person,  offer  the  variety  of  selection  and  save  the  buyer  money  in  many  ways. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


Chicago 


New  York 


Denver 


San  Francisco 


S?>id  for  copy  of  "American  Fence  News"  profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
fh  rating  how  fence  may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a  farm.  Furnished  tree  upon  appliealion. 


ROGERS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND 
EFFICIENCY. 

Modern  Methods  Utilized 

Gas  Engines,  Ditching  Machinery,  Bean 
Threshing  Machinery. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

ROGERS  &  D  ARTNEY   MANF'G  CO., 

1  St h  and  R  St.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 
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THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


CH1CO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

UKOVVKKS  OF  II  M  i  II  (IKAIJE  NURSERY  STOCK 

I'roaipt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mull.  Write  us  for  prices  on  A  poles,  Peaches, 
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A  PLEA  FOR  BEAUTIFICATION. 

Mark  Twain  has  sh id  thai  you  can  always  tell 
a  man  by  the  dog  he  owns;  that  is,  a  dog  displays 
sonic  of  the  attributes  of  its  owner.  In  the  same 
way  a  farmer  is  known  by  the  garden  he  keeps 
or  docs  not  keep.  This  may  be  poor  logic  and 
worse  reasoning,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth. 
The  next  time  you  travel  on  a  country  road, 
look'  at  the  farmhouses  and  then  recall  the  people 
who  inhabit  them.  As  a  general  ride,  the  farmer 
who  lives  in  a  house  where  there  are  no  trees 
or  foliage,  is  about  as  gloomy  and  uninviting  as 
the  house  itself.    Even  the  live  stock  around  these 


bery  as  an  ice  floe.  Although  it  is  impossible 
for  the  picture  illustrating  this  article  to  show 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  their  full  extent,  notice 
how  the  green  scattered  over  the  walls  and 
porches  of  this  house  breaks  the  square  corners 
and  softens  the  lines.  Imagine  the  bower  of  roses 
on  a  hot  summer  day.  What  a  cool  retreat  from 
the  hot  kitchen  or  sitting-room.  The  shrubbery 
also  gives  variety  to  the  eye.  and  the  trees  in 
the  front  yard  give  luxuriance  to  the  landscape. 

Value  of  Trees. —  Besides  the  beauty  and  com- 
fort that  trees  afford  on  a  farm,  they  are  of  a 
monetary  value.  When  a  person  is  buying  a  place 
he  will  always  pay  more  for  a  farm  where  the 
house   surroundings  are  cheerful   and  homelike. 


rainy  days  and  net  busy  with  the  spade.  The 
yard  should  not  be  confined  entirely  to  trees, 
either.  A  few  hardy  perennials  planted  around 
the  yard  give  a  beauty  that  is  permanent.  The 
old-fashioned  (lowers  such  as  iris,  peonies,  holly- 
hocks, and  phloxes,  are  easily  grown  and  reward 
the  planter  by  their  beauty  through  the  entire 
spring  and  summer. 

Cut  Down  the  Weeds.-  With  flowers  growing 
in  the  yard,  there  should  be  no  place  for"noisome 
weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  the  soil's  fertil- 
ity from  the  wholesome  flower."  Weeds  that  do 
appear  in  a  flower  garden  always  seem  so  much 
out  of  place  that  it  should  not  be  any  effort  to 
cut  them  down. 


A  Plain  House  Made  Beautiful. 


bleak  farmhouses  look  forlorn  and  dejected.  They 
Stand  on  the  lee  side  of  a  broken-down  wagon 
looking  wistfully  over  the  fence  at  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  under  sheltering  trees,  as  much 
as  to  say.  "What's  the  use,  since  we  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter  of  masters:'"  It  takes  but 
a  few  such  visits  for  one  to  realize  why  the  chil- 
dren raised  in  such  gloomy  surroundings  are  at- 
tracted by  the  glare  and  blare  of  the  big  city. 
Can  you  blame  the  boy  for  preferring  to  ring 
up  fares  on  a  street-car  or  the  girl  for  measuring 
out  calico  in  a  department  store?  Instead  of 
treasuring  up  fancies  of  a  home  se1  in  a  frame 
of  flowers  and  trees,  all  they  have  is  visions 
of  getting  out  of  a  house  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning — a  structure  which  is  set  in  a  bare  field 
and  struck  by  every  gust  and  breeze.  All  they 
can  recall  of  farm  life,  is  distasteful. 

What  Shrubbery  Does  for  a  House.— As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  with  a  house,  take 
the  structure  in  the  picture,  .lust  imagine  how 
bare  Ibis  house  would  look  with  the  beautiful 
climbing  roses  removed,  or  some  of  the  shrubbery. 
We  would  then  have  a  house  similar'  to  hundreds 
that  are  scattered  over  California:  a  building 
surrounded  by  a  yard  as  bald  and  bare  of  shrub- 


A  man  will  say  that  he  does  not  care  a  rap  for 
trees  or  a  garden,  yet  it  is  only  human  nature, 
after  all,  to  be  influenced  by  such  things.  When 
a  weed  or  flower  can  soften  the  nature  of  hard- 
ened criminals,  it  is  bound  to  have  some  influence 
on  a  normal  man.  It  is  impossible  to  net  away 
from  these  symbols  of  gentleness  and  beauty  scat- 
tered around  the  yard. 

Hiding  Unsightly  Places. — Trees  planted  on  the 
borders  of  the  farm  can  not  only  be  used  as  wind- 
breaks, but  also  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  bare 
surfaces.  Instead  of  looking  out  on  plowed  fields, 
a  green  setting  meets  the  eye.  Trees  can  also 
be  used  to  hide  some  objectionable  barn  or  out- 
house. A  farmer  in  Tulare  county  had  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  valley  from  his  home,  but  this 

was  partly  spoiled  by  some  unsightly  ramshackle 
buildings  on  the  farm  of  a  aeighbor.  By  planting 
five  Lombardy  poplars  he  obstructed  this  eye- 
sore besides  giving  a  green  frame  to  the  picture 
of  the  valley.  .Many  other  farmers  over  the  State 
have  used  trees  to  shut  out  objectionable  features. 

By  spending  a  few  dollars  for  plants  and  a  few 
hours  of  time,  they  are  able  to  accomplish  this. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  farmer  can  easily  take  the  time  one  of  "these 


Care  of  the  Roads. — The  good  work  of  clean- 
ing out  the  weeds  should  not  stop  in  the  yard, 
but  should  be  extended  to  the  road  in  front  of 
the  home.  By  burning  grass  in  the  autumn  along 
the  edge  of  the  road,  an  extra  cultivation  of  the 
adjoining  field  can  often  be  stopped,  as  the  seeds 
are  destroyed.  The  attitude  of  some  farmers, 
however,  in  regard  to  doing  any  such  work  on  the 
roads  is  peculiar.   Although  they  may  be  gainers, 

both  in  personal  comfort  and  actual  money,  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  turn  a  hand,  because  they 
have  paid  a  road  tax  and  there  is  a  roadmasler 
hired  to  do  just  such  work.  A  case  of  a  farmer 
is  reported  in  Santa  Clara  county  who  would  not 
till  a  chuckhole  in  the  road  at  the  end  of  the 
driveway  of  his  home.     He  broke  springs  of  his 

wagons,  jolted  his  system,  and  otherwise  disar- 
ranged himself  almost  every  time  he  left  home. 
Instead  of  taking  a  few  minutes  to  till  up  the 
hole,  he  would  spend  hours  talking  to  the  super- 
visors and  roadmaster  trying  to  get  them  to  do 
the  work  because  he  had  paid  a  few  cents  as  a 
road  tax.  lie  lost  both  time  and  money  before 
the  work  was  actually  done  by  the  county,  and 
which  he  would  have  avoided  by  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  dirt  when  the  rut  first  appeared. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Dec.  13,  1910: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi-  Mini- 
mum, mum. 

i 

Eureka  

1.61 

10.16 

12.64 

56 

44 

Red  Bluff 

1.31 

5.21 

7. 32 

66 

42 

Sacramento 

2.26 

4.88 

62 

42 

San  Francisco... 

.73 

2.01 

5.44 

65 

47 

San  Jose  

.22 

1.22 

:?.67 

68 

36 

Fresno   

.05 

1.86 

2.56 

7i) 

46 

Independence... 

.00 

1.57 

2.48 

62 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.76 

1.87 

4.;n 

78 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.04 

1.06 

3.11 

80 

46 

San  Diego  

.00 

1.98 

1.86 

72 

48 

The  Week. 


The  Rural  Press  was  so  busy  last  week  in  eele- 
brating  its  fortieth  birthday  that  it  was  appar- 
ently oblivious  to  other  important  affairs  -which 
is  only  natural  to  people  and  to  journals  also, 
because  journals  arc  only  exponents  of  people 
and  have  all  their  had  habits.  Our  neglect,  for- 
tunately, did  not  interfere  with  the  holding  of 
a  very  successful  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Stockton,  under  the  leadership  of  state  Commis- 
sioner .J.  \Y.  Jeffrey,  assisted  by  a  good  throng 
of  interesting  speakers  and  attentive  listeners. 
In  this  issue  we  begin  our  drafts  upon  Ihc  pro- 
ceedings and  shall  continue  from  week  to  week 
until  tlie  supply  is  duly  placed  before  our  read- 
ers. The  convention  declare  itself  strongly  in 
favor  of  standardization  of  fruits  for  all  markets 
and  rejoiced  in  the  progress  toward  that  cud 
attained  during  the  current  year.  It  placed  itself 
upon  record  as  disfavoring  ownership  of  land 
by  those  incapable  of  becoming  citizens  of  this 
country.  It  opposed  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  into  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  public  schools  of  various  grades.  It  aroused 
the  people  against  the  introduction  of  the  Med- 
iterranean fruit  fly  and  provided  for  a  committee 
of  live  to  prepare  for  the  Legislature  a  compre- 
hensive law  to  exclude  all  pests  which  we  do 
not  now  have  and  to  reduce  all  which  have  se- 
cured entrance  to  the  State.  It  probably  made 
other  declarations  which  we  shall  hear  of  later. 
The  convention  certainly  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  our  fruit  interests  are  still  alive  and  that 
the  coming  legislature  will  have  ample  evidence 
of  that  fact.  We  are  informed  that  outside  of 
the  sessions  there  was  an  amount  of  politics  done 
in  the  interest  of  candidates  for  places  in  the 
State  horticultural  service  which  surpasses  all 
experiences  in  this  line.  We  look  upon  this  as 
a  hopeful  sign.  It  manifests  a  critical  and  dis- 
criminating spirit  which  will  discourage  all  can- 
didates who  cannot  endure  the  spot-light.  It  looks 
as  though  there  would  be  a  standardization  of 
horticultural  office-seekers,  so  that  a  box  of 
graded  peaches  will  go  to  the  new  Governor  to 
make  his  choices  from.  This  is  hut  right,  for  l  In- 
state should  certainly  receive  the  best  possible 
service. 


We  arc  glad  there  is  so  much  doing  in  citrus 


i 

I  fairs  this  winter,  for  great  as  is  the  orange  com- 
mercially, it  has  lost  none  of  its  serviceability  and 
significance  as  a  sign  of  salubrity.  Clovcrdale 
has  appreciated  this  fact  for  years,  and  will  show 
this  year,  we  presume,  in  a  new  pavilion,  espe- 
cially constructed  for  its  annual  citrus  fair.  Last 
week  Visalia  carried  through  successfully  a  citrus 
fair,  which  accounts  which  come  to  us  character- 
ize as  successful  and  popular  in  all  lines.  Kast- 
ward  of  Visalia  are  the  famous  citrus  districts 
of  Tulare  county,  which  are  extended  both  north- 
ward and  southward  into  the  precincts  of  other 
counties.  Ere  long  there  will  be  realized  the 
dream  of  the  California  ancients  who  prophesied 
the  development  of  a  continuous  citrus  belt  oc- 
cupying suitable  slopes  and  mesas  throughout  the 
whole  ."><io  miles  of  the  great  valley.  They  made 
this  prophecy  when  there  were  hut  scattered  trees 
fifty  miles  apart,  perhaps.  Now  commercial 
planting  is  closing  the  gaps  and  another  decade 
of  planting  like  the  last  will  belt  the  base  of  tin 
Sierra  Nevada  with  green  and  gold.  The  newest 
thing  in  citrus  fairs  is  a  display  which  will  lie 
made  in  Sacramento.  February  18  to  21.  to  give 
a  delightful  environment  to  a  national  conven- 
tion of  fruit  jobbers.  Fuller  accounts  of  the 
event  will  appear  in  other  pages.  It  ought  to 
he  a  grand  affair  and  it  should  not  he  forgotten 
that  the  legislature  will  then  be  in  session  and 
representatives  present  from  parts  of  the  State 
which  are  slow  to  admit  the  citrus  quality  of 
central  and  northern  California  situations.  It 
will  he  a  good  chance  for  ( 'alifornians.  as  well 
as  strangers,  to  learn  something  more  about  Cali- 
fornia. 


Speaking  of  knowing  California,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge thankfully  the  tributes  which  readers 
are  sending  us.  to  the  excellence  of  our  anniver- 
sary issue  of  last  week.  Some  of  them  say  they 
had  no  idea  so  much  had  been  done  in  California 
and  much  of  it  so  long  ago.  Of  course,  the  cur- 
rent industries  of  California  are  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Prom  the  very  beginning  ('alifor- 
nians took  to  their  hearts  the  venerable  injunc- 
tion: "Try  all  things;  hold  fast  thai  which  is 
good"— which  in  this  ease  means  good  for  some- 
thing industrially.  Of  course,  some  of  the  old 
lights  which  failed  may  still  he  inflammable  under 
changed  conditions  which  may  come  later.  Thus 
industries  which  were  hopes  of  the  pioneers  may 
yet  he  profitably  established.    It  is,  however,  still 

a  g  1  thing  to  know  what  was  done,  and  how. 

and  where.  It  has  been  good  since  then  so  that 
money  and  effort  might  be  saved  by  avoiding 
these  things:  it  may  yet  he  good  through  seizing 
some  of  them: 


Returning  to  the  idea  of  standardization  and 
better  selling,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  another 
word  for  co-operation  for  produce  handling  and 
selling,  even  if  we  do  have  to  admit  for  the  time 
being  that  a  wrong  view  is  right.  We  are  told 
by  telegraph  from  New  York  that  the  "high  cost 
of  living  is  put  squarely  up  to  the  farmers,"  by 
Sir  Horace  Plunket.  president  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  originator  of  the  co-operative 
dairies  movement  in  Ireland,  who  is  in  New  York 
for  a  vacation.  .Mr.  Plunket  is  credited  with 
saying:  "I  believe  that  the  increased  cost  of 
living  has  been  caused  primarily  by  the  failure 
of  farmers  to  organize  and  do  their  own  distrib- 
uting. They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  their 
inaction  perhaps  has  been  more  the  cause  of  the 
higher  cost  of  living  than  the  monopoly  of  indus- 
tries by  the  trusts.  The  co-operative  dairies' 
movement  in  Ireland  is  highly  successful.  There 
are  900  co-operative  associations,  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  90,000  producers,  and  their  business 


during  the  last  year  has  amounted  approximately 
to  *1 5.001 ).( (00. " 

We  presume  .Mi-.  Plunkel  means  that  producers 
arc  indirectly  to  blame  because  they  have  thrown 
their  products  into  tin-  hands  of  dealers  who 
squeezed  all  they  could  out  of  consumers,  and 
that  by  co-operation  in  distribution,  producers 
could  get  more  and  consumers  pay  less.  He  does 
not  demonstrate  that  to  his  interviewer,  but  we 
must  read  that  into  it  to  make  his  claim  intelli- 
gible. If  this  is  true,  popular  sentiment  toward 
the  fanner  should  change.  He  is  now  blamed 
for  combination  and  elevation  of  prices.  Mr. 
Plunket  suggests  that  he  should  he  blamed  for 
not  combining  and  lowering  costs  to  consumers 
instead    of  allowing   his   products   to   be  swung 

around  the  markel  until  every  middleman  has 

a  chance  to  fix  his  own  profit  on  them.  Possibly 
this   view   may  excite  more  producers  to  work 

together   and    convince   other   |  pie    that  they 

ought  to  talk  less  about  farmers'  trusts.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  strictly  true  thai  farmers  ought  to  be 
associated,  not  only  for  their  own.  but  also  for 
the  public's  good.  And  really  there  is  no  class 
of  society  which  delights  more  to  work  for  the 
public  good  than  the  farmers — except,  perhaps, 
the  editors-  and  none  can  show  so  clearly  the 
rewards  of  working  for  the  public  good,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  seat  of  the  pants. 
Put  Mr.  Plunket 's  prescription  would  mend  all 
this. 


In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Plunkel  says  of  the 
success  id'  Irish  co-operative  undertakings,  it  will 
probably  interest  our  ("alifornians  who  hail  from 
Erin  to  have  more  figures  about  the  progress  of 

the  Emerald  Isle.  A  recent  report  of  the  Depart 
menl  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  of 
Ireland  shows  that  during  l!t<>!>  Ireland  shipped 
more  cattle  into  the  mainland  than  all  other  coun- 
tries combined,  During  the  same  period  Irish 
farmers  sold  in  England  $17,641,602  worth  of 
butter,  and  (13,933,864  worth  of  eggs.  Poultry 
to  the  value  of  (4,171,933,  and  bacon  and  hams 

to  the  aggregate  of  $16,870,730  went  to  swell  the 

trade  account  of  the  Irish  with  their  Pritish 
neighbors.  When  England  discovers  that  her  peo- 
ple must  depend  on  Ireland  for  the  bread  they 
eat.  the  grievances  of  the  island  will  acquire  more* 
than  political  importance."  All  this  is  to  the 
good.  It  is  the  usual  way  with  educational  and 
co-operative  movements.  They  placed  Denmark 
on  the  agricultural  pinnacle  of  Europe,  and  they 
are  now  boosting  Ireland  to  a  twin  peak'.  Such 
movements  are  like  the  quality  of  mercy — accord- 
ing to  the  Shakespearean  (■numeration. 


Writing  of  large  figures,  we  hope  none  will 
forget  to  study  over  again  the  census  figures  of 
California  population  as  given  in  our  last  issue. 
They  are  very  suggestive  and  significant.  Cali- 
fornia is  now  the  twelfth  State  of  the  Union  by 
this  measure,  having  passed  above  several  States 
in  accession  to  this  rank.  The  population  of  the 
continental  United  States  is  now  91,972.166;  with 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  9:1,402.151  ;  and 
including  all  possessions.  1(11.10(1.(10(1.  The  value 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  during 
1910  is  placed  by  Secretary  Wilson  at  $8,926,000.- 
000.  which,  he  says,  is  the  greatest  value  any 
country  has  ever  produced  in  farm  products  in 
the  world's  history.  Put  such  figures  are  beyond 
comprehension,  except  to  astronomers,  perhaps, 
and  we  try  for  something  smaller. 

We  seem  to  have  drawn  Dr.  Wiley  over  to  our 
side,  which  shows  that  a  little  honey  may  be  a 
stronger  drawing  force  than  a  whole  lot  of  vine- 
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gar.  Dr.  Wiley  is  said  by  a  Washington  reporter 
1o  be  very  enthusiastic  over  California  grape 
syrup,  and  even  predicts  that  "it  is  likely  to 
revolutionize  the  grape-growing  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia." Congressman  Needham  seems  to  have 
grape-syruped  Dr.  Wiley  as  antidote  to  the  vine- 
gar treatment  which  all  California  Congressmen 
had  to  subject  him  to  because  of  his  anti-sulphur 
prejudices,  and  Mr.  Needham  came  away  from 
the  love  feast  with  this  prophecy:  "The  abund- 
ance of  saccharine  matter  in  the  California  grape 
makes  the  manufacture  of  the  syrup  a  practica- 
ble business  proposition.  It  will  be  possible  to 
pay  growers  $10  a  ton  for  grapes  and  put  this 
syrup  on  the  market  cheaper  than  any  other 
syrup.  The  syrup  will  not  oidy  be  highly  accept- 
able for  table  use.  but  will  be  particularly  desira- 
ble by  the  wine-makers  of  the  East,  who  have  to 
use  sugar  to  make  up  the  lack  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter in  the  grapes." 

Now  this  is  all  interesting,  but  +10  a  ton  is 
not  a  sufficient  price  for  grapes — although  it  is 
better  than  feeding  them  to  pigs,  of  course,  and 
might  therefore  be  a  good  value  for  culls  and 
trimmings,  and  help  out  that  way.  But  grape 
syrup  is  no  novelty  in  California.  It  has  been 
mooted  and  experimented  with  every  time  grapes 
have  fallen  below  profit  for  the  last  30  years, 
and  about  25  years  ago  the  State  of  California 
tried  to  help  growers  by  publishing  special 
pamphlets  on  the  desirability  of  grape  syrup  and 
how  to  make  it.  Quite  large  outfits  have  under- 
taken the  manufacture,  but  it  has  not  worked  out 
any  profit  in  a  large  way.  Possibly,  however,  a 
newer  and  better  day  is  coming  for  grape  syrup, 
but  it  must  be  on  a  better  basis  than  $10  per  ton 
for  grapes  to  constitute  it  an  enduring  and  well 
pursued  industry. 

California  fruit  growers  interested  in  fruit  dry- 
ing will  be  concerned  to  hear  of  the  recent  death 
of  Professor  C.  A.  Herter  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  "referee  board"  which  is  still  at 
work  upon  the  wholesomeness  of  sulphured  dried 
fruits.  Solicitor  McCabe  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  assures  an  interviewer  that  Califor- 
nia's case  would  not  be  seriously  affected  one 
way  or  the  other  by  Dr.  Herter 's  death.  Concern 
has  also  been  expressed  because  of  the  acceptance 
by  Professor  Taylor  (who  was  appointed  to  the 
board  while  he  was  at  Berkeley)  of  a  place  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been 
feared  Pennsylvania  influences  are  strongly  be- 
hind Dr.  Wiley  m  the  sulphur  contention.  In 
defense  of  Professor  Taylor.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, says:  "Professor  Taylor  left  us  a  year  ago 
because  he  was  offered  twice  as  much  salary  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion of  his  good  faith,  and  as  the  sulphur  question 
is  purely  scientific,  the  interests  of  California 
fruit-growers  cannot  be  affected  by  his  removal 
from  the  State." 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Pear  Problems. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  know  through 
your  columns  the  advisability  of  grafting  Bart- 
lett pears  onto  apple  trees.  The  apple  trees  are 
about  10  vears  old.  but  do  not  pay  in  this  county, 
whereas  Bartlett  pears  are  a  good  investment. 
Local  opinion  differs  as  to  success  of  the  pear 
and  apple  union.  In  replanting  pears  m  young 
orchard,  how  would  it  do  to  take  rooted  pear 
suckers,  graft  the  Bartlett  on  them,  and  save  the 
cost  of' nursery  stock?  Last  year  my  five-year- 
old  Bartlett   orchard  was  full  of  blossoms,  but. 


1  hough  many  pears  became  as  large  as  white 
beans,  the  majority  of  them  dropped.  Do  you 
attribute  same  to  age  of  trees,  or  do  you  suppose 
pollination  had  anything  to  do  with  it?  There 
are  25  acres  of  straight  Bartletts  in  the  orchard. 
— Subscriber,  Kelseyville. 

The  pear  and  apple  do  not  make  a  good  union. 
The  grafts  ma\  grow  for  a  while,  but  finally  fail. 
Do  not  use  suckers  as  stocks.  You  can  dig  up 
some  year  roots  and  use  them  as  starters  by  mak- 
ing root-grafts  with  Bartlett  scions  and  do  better 
than  with  suckers,  but  a  good  pear  seedling  is 
the  proper  thing  either  for  budding  or  root  graft- 
ing. Unless  you  have  some  experience  in  such 
work,  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  good 
nursery  trees.  The  non-bearing  of  your  young 
trees  is  probably  due  to  their  youth  and  vigor. 
You  say  pears  are  a  good  investment  with  you, 
which  must  mean  that  old  Bartletts  bear  well. 
The  Bartlett  seems  to  be  generally  self-fertile 
in  California. 


California  No-Fence  Law. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently  purchased  40 
acres  of  land,  on  which  I  intend  to  raise  hogs. 
This  land  adjoins  my  neighbors  on  three  sides, 
which  is  fenced  with  a  dilapidated  two-wire  fence 
suitable  only  to  hold  gentle  cows.  As  I  desire 
to  turn  hogs  on  my  land,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  a  hog-tight  fence  between  me  and  my 
neighbor's.  My  neighbor  does  not  raise  hogs 
and  will  probably  make  the  claim  that  he  does 
not  need  the  fence.  Please  let  me  know  what 
the  rule  is,  or  what  the  law  is  regarding  this 
matter.  Must  I  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
whole  of  the  hog-tight  fence? — Reader,  Oakland. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  dispense  legal  advice, 
but  oui'  understanding  of  the  California  law  in 
most  counties  is  that  a  land-owner  is  not  obliged 
to  fence  his  land  against  trespass,  but  that  the 
man  owning  stock  must  take  care  of  it.  If  you 
need  such  a  fence  as  you  describe,  you  will  have 
to  build  it  unless  you  can  convince  your  neighbor 
that  it  would  be  to  his  financial  or  moral  advan- 
tage to  share  the  cost  with  you. 

Very  Sorry  We  Cannot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few  acres  situated  at 
Sawtelle.  The  ground  is  a  very  rich  loam,  real 
garden  land,  but  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits 
do  well.  I  wish  your  advice  as  to  which  one  of 
the  three  kinds  would  give  me  the  most  profit- 
walnuts,  figs,  or  peaches;  or  would  table  grapes 
pay  best?  Kindly  advise  me  what  to  plant.  The 
facilities  for  sale  in  Los  Angeles  markets  are 
good. — Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

This  is  a  kind  of  question  which  we  cannot  an- 
swer, simply  because  we  do  not  know  how.  If 
we  could  tell  enquirers  what  to  grow  to  make 
money,  we  could  make  ourselves  richer  than 
Rockefeller  by  our  fees  for  consultations  and  pre- 
scriptions; or,  if  we  answered  in  print,  we  could 
place  the  Rural  Press  in  the  hands  of  every  land- 
owner in  the  world  at  ten  times  the  present  sub- 
scription price.  You  are  asking  us  to  abolish 
the  "business  risk"  which  every  man  has  tied 
•around  his  neck  at  birth  and  every  man  has  had 
since  the  time  of  Adam.  We  never  advise  a  man 
to  put  his  money  into  anything  but  a  bank,  and 
we  are  sometimes  a  little  shy  about  that, 

That  Fruiting  Rose. 

To  the  Editor :  In  justification  of  your  Dako- 
ta enquirer  for  a  fruiting  rose  credited  to  Cali- 
fornia, a  fact  which  you  doubt  in  your  answer 
to  him  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November 
19,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing item  which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
daily  papers  last  spring: 

"After  years  spent  in  patient  experimenting 
and  cross-breeding  of  various  rose  bushes,  in 
which  he  has  hybridized  and  re-hybridized  cer- 
tain plants,  Hugo  II.  Lilienthal  of  Berkeley  an- 
nounces that  .he  has  at  last  been  able  to  create 
a  rose  which  will  not  only  bear  beautiful  blos- 
soms, but  will  at  the  same  time  produce  a  large. 


delicious  fruit,  or  berry,  of  exquisite  flavor  and 
of  great  nutrition.  Mr.  Lilienthal  says  the  plant 
is  of  such  a  distinct  variety  that  it  will  be  up  to 
pomologists  to  find  a  name  for  it." 

Does  not  that  make  you  believe  it  ? — Subscriber, 
Morgan  Hill. 

No;  it  makes  us  a  little  more  incredulous. 

Rye  Grass  and  Alfalfa? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  not  the  perennial  rye  grass 
referred  to  in  your  issue  of  November  5  also  called 
English  blue  grass?  Also,  how  will  it  do  when 
sown  with  alfalfa?  Would  not  the  above  com- 
bination make  a  more  lasting  pasture  than  alfalfa 
alone? — H.,  Modesto. 

Perennial  rye  grass  is  English  rye  grass,  not 
English  blue  grass,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  com- 
mon names.  We  can  only  guess  at  its  behavior 
with  alfalfa,  as  we  have  never  seen  them  trying 
to  grow  together,  and  you  cannot  be  sure  what 
will  happen  in  such  an  association  unless  you  see 
it,  Rye  grass  will  make  a  winter  growth  with 
alfalfa  just  as  foxtail  does,  but  what  will  happen 
later  we  do  not  know.  We  guess  that  if  there  is 
a  good  thick  stand  of  alfalfa  in  the  summer  it 
will  run  out  the  rye  grass,  which  is  not  good  at 
holding  by  the  seed  which  enables  the  foxtail  to 
survive  the  hug  of  the  alfalfa.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  water  and  scant  alfalfa,  the  rye  grass  will  take 
the  field,  probably.  If  some  reader  has  seen  this 
tussle,  he  can  tell  us  how  it  comes  out.  It  is  too 
bad  to  guess  at  it. 

Fruits  on  Shallow  Soils. 

To  the  Editor:  What  depth  of  soil  is  the  shal- 
lowest that  vines,  oranges,  and  peaches  can  be 
planted  in  where  there  is  hardpan? — A  New  Sub- 
scriber, San  Francisco. 

No  one  can  answer  this  by  exact  measurements. 
It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  hardpan 
and  whether  the  water  gathers  and  stands  upon 
it,  If  it  is  free  from  alkali  and  just  the  right 
amount  of  water  and  manure  are  used,  you  can 
.get  a  very  satisfactory  growth  and  bearing  of 
fruit  trees  with  only  a  foot  or  two  of  soil.  They 
will  not  be  very  long-lived,  probably,  but  for  gar- 
den purposes  they  may  do  very  well.  They  may 
do  much  better  if  the  hardpan  is  blasted,  and 
there  is  really  much  fruit  grown  upon  shallow 
lands  thus  improved.  If,  however,  you  have  to 
deal  with  an  alkali  hardpan  or  a  place  where 
too  much  water  gathers,  either  from  rainfall  or 
irrigation  seepage,  the  soil  needs  improvement 
by  underdrains  and  surface  applications  of  fresh 
water  which  will  leach  and  wash  out  the  alkali. 
In  commercial  fruit  planting  it  is,  however,  safer, 
as  a  rule,  not  to  figure  upon  how  shallow  a  soil 
you  can  use,  but  how  deep  a  soil  you  can  get. 

Winter  Feed  for  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  best  to  sow  for  sheep  pasture — bar- 
ley, oats,  rye.  vetch,  or  rape?  Or  is  there  some 
other  crop  that  will  answer  better?  Do  sugar 
beets  injure  the  soil? — Farmer,  Lodi. 

Of  the  grains,  rye  is  usually  found  to  be  best 
for  quick  winter  growth,  ami  rye  and  vetches 
sown  together  are  very  satisfactory,  because  the 
rye  holds  the  vetches  up  so  that  the  whole  growth 
can  be  more  successfully  handled  with  the  mower, 
and  if  grown  that  way  and  fed  green  in  a  corral, 
a  very  large  amount  of  good  feed  can  be  secured. 
Sufficient  experiments  have  not  yet  been  made 
with  rape  to  fully  demonstrate  its  value.  Even 
if  it  grew  well,  it  would  be  inferior  in  nutritive 
value  to  vetches  and  rye.  Sugar  beets  do  take 
a  good  deal  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  rotation  with  other  crops, 
but,  where  land  is  properly  worked  for  beets, 
which  require  deep  plowing  and  summer  cultiva- 
tion, a  following  grain  crop  is  much  better,  be- 
cause of  the  working  of  the  soil  and  the  cleaning 
out  of  weeds  by  cultivation. 
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THE  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BLASTO 
PHAGA  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


By  Walter  T.  Swingle  and  (i.  P.  Rixford.  at 
the  State  Fruit  ({rowers'  Convention. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Smyrna  tiff  industry  in 
California  to  learn  that  recent  investigations  have 
convinced  the  writers  that  the  fig  insect  (Blasto- 
pbaga)  has  been  established  and  breeding  by  myr- 
iads right  in  the  heart  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
for  over  forty  years. 

During  all  the  heated  discussions  of  two  or 
three  decades  ago  as  to  the  need  id'  ea priticat ion 
to  induce  Smyrna  fit-'  trees  to  set  a  crop,  the 
means  of  proof  was  right  at  hand. 

The  thousands  who  grew  the  Bulletin  Smyrna 
trees  to  bearing  age  in  the  eighties  only  to  be 
disappointed  because  of  their  uniform  sterility, 
could  have  saved  their  crops  by  a  few  profiehi 
from  the  trees  we  have  discovered. 

The  Roeding  orchard  at  Fresno,  which  was 
maintained  for  so  many  years  at  a  dead  loss  and 
serious  financial  risk  to  the  owners  because  of 
.Mr.  (Jeorge  ('.  Roeding's  enthusiastic  faith  in  the 
ultimate  introduction  of  the  fig  insect,  would  have 
paid  from  the  start  if  only  it  had  been  known 
that  less  than  a  hundred  miles  down  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  was  a  huge  capri  fig  tree  produc- 
ing multitudes  of  the  Blastophagas  every  year. 

The  numerous  and  discouraging  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  introduce  the  insect  made  from  1880 
to  1898,  need  not  have  been  made.  The  expense 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  trouble 
taken  by  one  of  the  writers  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  North  African  Blastophaga  in  this 
State  in  1899  were  alike  unnecessary. 

John  I.  Bleasdale.  in  the  early  '70s.  |  It  appears 
to  us  it  was  the  late  '70s. — EDITOR.]  told  Dr.  (ius- 
tav  Kisen  of  his  observations  on  capritication  in 
Portugal,  thereby  arousing  Dr.  Eisen's  interest 
in  the  subject,  so  important  to  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  Smyrna  fig  industry.  Before  this 
happened,  however.  Blastophaga  was  established 
in  this  State  and  capritication  was  occurring  on 
a  small  scale  (without  artificial  help)  on  at  least 
one  California  ranch. 

Discoveries  in  Stanislaus.—  Early  in  December, 
1908,  while  examining  the  Smyrna  ti «i  orchards 
near  Modesto,  Stanislaus  county.  California,  the 
writers  heard  on  every  hand  complaints  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  profiehi  with  which  to  caprify  the 
young  Smyrna  Hi--  orchards.  Male  trees,  though 
planted  simultaneously  with  the  fertile  trees,  hail 
not  begun  to  bear  soon  enough  and  there  was  a 
lively  demand  for  capri  figs  from  older  male  trees. 

We  were  shown  one  old  capri  fig  tree  "rowing 
in  a  door  yard  in  Modesto,  the  fruit  of  which  has 
been  used  successfully  to  caprify  young  Smyrna 
tig  trees.  This  tree  was  about  30  years  old  and 
was  doubtless  sent  out  from  the  Bulletin  office  by 
one  of  the  writers.  We  also  heard  id'  a  tree,  said 
to  be  much  older,  that  had  also  yielded  many 
capri  figs,  used  in  the  orchards  about  .Modesto 
and  Ceres,  but  did  not  at  that  time  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  it. 

In  .January,  1000,  one  of  the  writers  was  at 
Modesto  again  and  looked  up  this  tree,  growing 
some  ten  miles  directly  west  of  Modesto.  It 
proved  to  be  a  huge  tree  about  45  feet  high,  with 
a  spread  of  branches  of  40  feet  and  a  trunk  8 
feet  in  circumference  just  below  the  branches.  It 
is  growing  near  the  house  on  the  ranch  of  Samuel 
Gates  and  was  there  in  the  late  summer  of  1868 
when  he  purchased  the  property.  The  tree  was 
then  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  the  trunk  the 
size  of  a  man's  wrist.  It  had  been  set  out  in  1867 
by  Mr.  Louis  Adams  of  Stockton.  Mr.  Gates,  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  (Mrs.  \V.  F.  Green)  were 
very  positive  that  the  figs  on  this  tree  had  always 
been  full  of  "bugs."  The  daughter  said:  '"I  am 
36  years  old  and  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember 
I  tried  to  find  figs  that  I  could  eat,  but  they  were 
all  full  of  those  little  winged  ants."  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  late  in  the  fall  occasionally  a  fig 
is  found  that  is  not  infested  and  is  edible.  A  visit 
a  few  days  later  by  the  other  of  the  writers  con- 
vinced him  likewise  of  the  truth  of  this  remark- 
able story. 


During  the  second  visit  it  developed  that  a  Mr. 
Krazicr  of  Stockton,  who  dug  a  well  near  the  tree 
in  1869,  said:  "It  is  a  male  tree  ami  will  never 
bear  fruit,  but  all  the  trees  around  (several  other 
ordinary  fruit  trees  had  been  set  out  by  Mr. 
Adams  I  will  bear  bountifully  as  long  as  you  keep 
this  tree:  so  never  cut  it  down."  Probably  be- 
cause of  this  advice,  and  partly  because  of  the  fine 
shade  the  tree  gave  in  summer,  it  has  been  spared 
during  all  these  years,  although  at  certain  seasons 
it  was  (piite  a  nuisance  because  of  the  worthless 
fruit  that  dropped  by  the  bushel  just  outside  the 
kitchen  door.  Only  within  the  last  few  years  have 
the  superabundant  profiehi  been  utilized  to  some 
extent  in  caprifying  the  young  Smryna  orchards 
around  Modesto,  barley  sacks  full  id'  profiehi  being 
carried  away  containing  Blastophaga  so  numerous 
as  to  blacken  the  bays  as  the  insects  escaped  from 
the  fruit  and  crawled  out  through  the  coarse 
fabric. 

A  Long  Memory. — The  oldest  son.  Mr.  (I.  (i. 
Gates,  a  mining  engineer  living  in  one  of  the  bay 
cities  near  San  Francisco,  was  a  boy  of  VI  years 
of  aye  when  his  father  purchased  the  ranch.  He 
went  with  his  father  to  look  it  over  previous  to 
the  purchase,  was  much  interested  in  the  fruit 
trees,  and  remembers  distinctly  that  the  fig  trees 
were  higher  than  his  head.  lie  is  positive  that  tic 
old  one  bore  figs  that  contained  insects  as  early  as 
I860.  His  independent  testimony  is  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  that  given  by  his  father,  mother  and 
sister. 

He  recollects  that  the  tree  always  bore  fruit 
from  the  time  it  was  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist, 
when  the  family  purchased  the  ranch  in  18(i8.  He 
cut  open  tiffs  many  times  and  always  found  the 
"worms."  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  in  old  capri  figs  that  have  dropped  to  the 
ground,  only  the  wingless  male  Blastophaga,  not 
unlike  small  grubs,  can  be  found. 

Another  Witness. — Additional  evidence  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Homer  K. 
Pitman,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  at 
Modesto,  himself  a  fig  grower,  who  conducted  both 
the  writers  to  the  Gates  ranch  and  heard  the  de- 
tailed evidence  twice : 

"Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle:  Permit  me  to  give  you 
some  more  information  concerning  the  Cates  capri 
fig  tree.  Mrs.  Emily  Ross,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
moved  to  the  old  town  of  Tuolumne  City  in  May. 
1869.  This  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Gates 
ranch.  She  lived  there  two  summers,  coming  back 
in  Modesto  in  January,  1871.  While  there  she 
was  at  the  Gates  place  many  times  and  tried  to 
find  edible  figs  on  the  capri  tree.  She  is  positive 
in  her  statement  that  they  were  "full  of  little  black 
winged  ants.'  This  evidence  takes  us  back  to  a 
very  early  date  and  is  to  my  mind  absolutely  con- 
clusive.— Homer  K.  Pitman.  Modesto.  January  *26. 
1909." 

This  testimony  is  particularly  strong  because  of 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ross  moved  away  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  (iates  ranch  in  January,  1871.  and 
therefore  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
date  when  she  noticed  the  fig  insects,  which  must 
have  been  ill  1869  or  1870,  or  during  both  years. 

Mr.  Louis  Adams,  the  original  owner  of  the 
Cates  ranch,  who  planted  the  tree,  was  found  by 
one  of  the  writers,  and  states  that  he  secured  the 
fig  tree,  as  well  58  his  other  fruit  trees,  from  W.  B. 
West  of  Stockton.  He  planted  the  trees  in  1867 
and  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  (iates  the  following  year. 
He  did  not  know  about  the  fig  insect  and  does  n.ot 
remember  whether  the  capri  tree  carried  fruit 
when  set. 

The  evidence  presented  briefly  above  shows  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Blastophaga  has  lived  in  the  (iates  tree  for  at 
least   forty  years,  but    it   does  not   clear  up  the 

mystery  of  how  the  Blastophaga  gol  to  the  iso- 
lated (iates  ranch. 

Mr.  West's  Importations. — It  now  seems  prob- 
able that  W.  P.  West,  who  was  a  progressive  nur- 
seryman and  known  to  be  much  interested  in  figs, 
must  have  imported  cuttings  that  carried  the 
mamme  or  winter  generation  fruit,  as  such  cut- 
tings  often  do  when  taken  from  old  trees.  One  id' 
the  writers  planted  last  December  in  San  Fran- 
cisco cuttings  from  the  Maslin  orchard  at  Loomis 
with  mamme  attached.  On  the  first  day  of  May 
following  the  insects  were  in  good  condition  and 
about  ready  to  issue,  but  the  weather  becoming 
wanner  the  figs  dried  up  and  fell  off.    From  this 


it  is  evident  that  the  Blastophaga  can  live  mi  uii-|] 
rooted  cuttings  for  five  or  six  months 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  Mr.  M.  (i.  Van  Deman.  I 
then  pbmologist  of  the  Fnited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  introduced  the  Blastophaga  into < 
this  country  in  this  manner  without  any  intention: j 
Of  so  doing.    It  is  probable  that  the  insects  reached 
Mr.  West  in  this  way  and  established  themselves! 
without  his  knowledge  in  the  (iates  tree  before  it 
left  the  Stockton  nursery  in  1867. 

Other  Old  Capri  Trees. — One  of  the  writers  has 
hunted  up  quite  a  number  of  old  capri  trees  which 
he  believes  were,   with   few   exceptions,  derived  V 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  nurserv  id'  W.  1 
B.  West  of  Stockton. 

Within    four   miles  of   Lathrop,   San   Joaquin  f 
county,  are  two  old  capri  trees,  one  on  the  ranchl 
of  George  E.  Salmon  and  the  other  on  the  adjoin- 1 
ing  ranch,  recently  purchased  by  W.  W.  Rimby.  | 
These  trees  are  very  old.  and  that  on  the  Rimby 
place  was  about  as  large  as  the  (iates  tree  before 
a  large  limb  and  one-third  of  the  trunk  was  split 
off  by  the  wind  a  few  years  ago. 

•lames  Turner,  now  living  near  Lathrop,  sold  the 
ranch  to  Edward  Cail  in  1861.  In  an  interview  a 
few  days  ago  with  the  widow  of  Edward  Cail.  now 
teaching  a  district  school  five  miles  from  Lathrop. 
she  stated  to  one  of  the  writers  that  she  married 
Cail  and  went  to  live  on  the  ranch  in  1885.  The 
tree  was  large  at  that  time.  She  distinctly  remem- 
bers trying  to  find  edible  figs  on  the  tree,  but  they 
were  full  of  those  little  bugs. 

Old  residents  of  the  locality  assert  that  tin 
trees  were  planted  more  than  forty  years  bL 
Mrs.  McKenzie.  widow  of  a  pioneer,  with  her  hus- 
band settled  on  the  ranch  adjoining  the  Salmon 
place  in  1864.  and  says  the  Rimby  tree  was  planted 
three  or  four  years  after.  Mr.  Salmon  has  lived 
on  his  place  since  1808  and  was  familiar  with  it 
several  years  previously  and  is  positive  that  the 
two  trees  have  carried  an  over-wintering  crop 
since  1880.  Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  a  neighbor,  is 
sure  that  the  trees  have  carried  mamme  through 
the  winter  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  Stockton,  Mr.  C.  W.  Logan,  corner  Oak  and 
Union  streets,  has  seven  capri  trees  from  which 
large  quantities  of  profiehi  have  been  taken  during 
the  last  three  years  by  Smyrna  fig  growers  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  The  largest  id'  these  is  over 
four  feet  in  circumference  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  were  planted  many  years  ago  by 
Dennis  Crane,  according  to  Mr.  Joiee.  a  neighbor, 
about  -'18  years  ago.  He  says  that  they  have  al- 
ways carried  an  over-wintering  crop.  Matthew 
Crane,  son  of  Dennis  Crane,  now  living  in  San 
Francisco.  Bays  his  father  bought  the  place  in  18fi"> 
and  the  trees  were  planted  between  1866  and  1870. 
He  is  positive  that  they  carried  a  mamme  crop  us 
early  as  1868. 

At  Merced  on  the  Dwyer  place  there  is  an  old 
capri  tree  that  was  planted  at  least  thirty  years 
ago.  but  not  infested  until  last  spring  when  the 
insects  were  sent  in  sonic  capri  figs  secured  at 
Ripon  by  one  of  the  writers.  The  profiehi  from 
this  tree,  like  most  capri  figs  when  not  infested 
by  the  wasp  are  sweet  and  edible. 

Within  two  to  four  miles  from  Ripon.  San 
Joaquin  county,  are  thirty  old  capri  trees  growing 
on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Watkins,  Judge  Preuitt.  Mrs. 
Frederick,  Fred  K.  Kincaid,  John  Riddeland  and 
Prank  Hutchinson.  Most  of  these  trees  were  in- 
fested five  or  six  years  ago  by  (Jcorge  ( '.  Roeding 
and  are  now  producing  great  quantities  of  profiehi 
which  are  purchased  by  the  Smyrna  fig  growers  01 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  These  arc  very  old,  some 
of  them  with  trunks  over  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  are  all  of  the  same  stock. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milton.  Calaveras  county,  are 
twelve  old  capri  trees,  none  of  which  are  infested, 
with  the  exception  of  one  on  the  Rhodes  Pros, 
place,  which  was  caprified  with  capri  figs  sent  by 
the  writer  from  the  Loomis  orchard  last  spring. 

They  were  planted  by  Robert  Cooper.  James 
Williams  and  Samuel  Hayes,  brothers-in  law.  sonic 
time  between  1868  and  1870.  They  are  all  alike 
and  the  same  as  others  from  the  West  nursery  at 
Stockton.  They  are  growing  in  fields  and  about 
idd  deserted  homesteads.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is 
sweet  and  quite  palatable,  like  the  profiehi  of  most 
capri  trees,  and  what  escapes  the  birds  is  eagerly 
devoured  by  stock'. 

At  Vina  on  the  Governor  Stanford  ranch,  are 
four  old  capri  trees,  probably  planted  in  18S1- 
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PACIFIC  KURAL  ^RESS. 


1882,  ill  the  time  the  cuttings  from  the  Bulletin 

l  importation  were  pu1  out,  the  Governor  having 
hud  a  large  number  of  cuttings,  mostly  of  the 

|  Smyrna  type.  One  of  these  capri  figs  is  of  the 
Milco  variety.  The  Blastophaga  was  established 
on  these  trees,  as  well  as  on  several  other  capri 
trees  in  the  county,  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  by 
Mr.  W.  Herbert  Samson  of  Corning.  Cal.    The  old 

I  Smyrna  trees,  some  of  which  have  trunks  two  feet 
in  diameter,  arc  producing  bountiful  crops  of 
luscious  tigs. 

There  is  one  capri  tree  at  San  Rafael.  Marin 

j  county,  on  a  place  owned  by  George  I).  Shearer 
and  two  at  Los  Gatos,  Santa  (Mara  county,  owned 
by  Mr.  Boyd.  These  trees,  which  look  to  be  about 
thirty  years  old.  were  infested  with  figs  sent  from 
Loomis  last  spring.    These  and  a  large  number  of 

j  capri  trees  in  many  different  localities  in  Cali- 
forna.  Arizona  and  the  Hawaiian  islands  have 
been  infested  with  Blastophaga  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order 
to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  the 
insect  through  frost  or  other  cause,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  the  Smyrna  fi <•■  districts  of  Asia  Minor 

|   and  ( I  recce. 

The  Milco  Variety. — A  careful  examination  of 
all  these  old  capri  trees  and  comparison  of  the 
fruit  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  San 
Rafael  tree  and  two  or  three  at  the  Vina  ranch, 
they  are  of  the  same  variety,  namely,  the  one 
which  somebody  in  this  State  has  called  the  Milco, 
after  the  late  G.  N.  Milco  of  Stockton. 

It  has  also  been  distributed  under  the  name  of 
Endrick,  though  most  of  the  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues of  1865  to  1880  describe  the  Endrich  as  a 
white  edible  tig.  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  who  has 
studied  many  of  these  old  capri  trees,  is  also  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  of  the  Milco  variety,  but 
does  not  believe  that  it  was  imported  by  Milco,  as 
claimed  by  some,  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
was  imported  by  W.  B.  West. 

In  18li."),  according  to  Dr.  Eisen,  W.  B.  West  im- 
ported by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  the  overland  route 
not  then  having  been  completed,  22  varieties  of 
figs  from  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Gates  and  other  old  trees  were 
of  this  importation  and  came  with  the  tigs  of  the 
mamme  crop  attached  and  that  the  beneficent  in- 
seet  upon  which  the  whole  Smyrna  tig  industry 
rests  was  in  this  way  first  introduced  into  the  new 
world.  Mr.  Fred  M.  West  of  Stockton,  who  died 
within  the  past  year,  was  from  1861  to  1868,  a 
partner  in  the  nursery  business  with  his  brother, 
W.  15.  West.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  one  of 
the  writers,  he  stated  that  "if  we  imported  the 
capri  tig  tree  and  the  Blastophaga  it  was  purely 
accidental,  as  we  knew  nothing  of  the  tree  nor 
insect,  but  supposed  that  we  were  importing  and 
distributing  a  choice  Smyrna  tig." 

If  We  Had  Only  Known. — Had  the  facts  we  now 
briny  to  light  been  known  years  ago  when  there 
were  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  growers  of  the  Bul- 
letin Smyrna  tig  trees  scattered  all  over  the  State, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  country  would 
have  ceased  to  import  Smyrna  tigs  twenty  years 
ago  and  some  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been 
paid  to  the  California  growers  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Turkey. 

Had  the  fact  been  discovered  fifteen  years  ago. 
when  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Blastophaga  and  when  the  sterility  of  the 
Roeding  and  other  Smyrna  orchards  had  been 
rightly  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of 
this  insect,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  shrewd 
operator  could  have  disposed  of  the  dates  tree  and 
its  swarms  of  beneficent  insects  for  a  sum  well  up 
in  four  figures. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  early  introduction  of 
the  Blastophaga  we  may  mention  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  well  known  lady  of  Stockton,  widow  of 
the  late  -I.  I).  Peters,  said  to  one  of  the  writers  that 
she  was  one  day  in  her  husband's  office  when  G.  N. 
Milco  came  in  and  showed  her  and  Mr.  Peters  a 
number  of  tigs  containing  "little  flies."  without 
which  Milco  said  Smyrna  figs  could  not  be  grown. 
Heing  asked  if  she  could  give  the  data  of  this  in- 
p'dpul  she  replied  she  could  not  say  exactly,  but 
that  it  was  one  or  two  years  before  Mr.  Peters 
built  his  new  building  on  Channel  street.  The 
building  bears  the  date  1888  cut  in  the  stone  cop- 
ing.   This  definitely  shows  the  existence  of  the 


Blastophaga  in  this  State  in  1886  or  1887.  After 
all.  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  re- 
markable history  is  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  facts  to  render  them  of  any  prac- 
tical value. 

Two  practical  questions  are  being  given  atten- 
tion: first,  the  precocious  bearing  of  the  Gates 
capri  tree,  if  it  is  maintained  in  other  places,  is 
likely  to  render  it  a  valuable  variety  to  set  out  in 
young  Smyrna  fig  orchards,  for  most  varieties  of 
capri  figs  do  not  carry  the  Blastophaga  all  the 
year  around  when  they  are  young.  Mr.  Samuel 
Gates  has  presented  a  quantity  of  cuttings  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  with  other  valu- 
able capri  figs  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who 
will  plant  three  seedling  figs  for  each  cutting  re- 
ceived. 

The  second  question  is  whether  the  Blastophaga 
in  the  (iates  and  other  of  the  old  trees  are  in  any 
way  different  from  those  brought  from  Algeria  in 
1899,  and  in  particular  whether  the  Gates  tree 
and  any  other  tree  that  may  have  been  infested 
from  it.  are  free  from  the  messmate.  Philotrypesis. 
which  infest  most  of  the  capri  trees  of  the  old 
world.  These  harmful  insects  did  not  yet  estab- 
lished when  the  Algerian  Blastophaga  were  intro- 
duced, and  from  careful  examination  of  the  fruit 
of  hundreds  of  capri  trees,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  Philotrypesis  has  not  obtained 
lodgment  in  this  State.  This  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, for  in  Asia  Minor  the  fig  wasps  are 
crowded  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Smyrna 
fig  growers  are  obliged  to  use  a  much  greater 
number  of  capri  tigs  with  which  to  fertilize  their 
trees  than  do  the  California  growers.  Pig  grow- 
ers are  cautioned  not  to  import  capri  figs  from 
oriental  fig  districts,  for  the  risk  of  introducing 
this  harmful  companion  of  the  Blastophaga  is  too 
great. 


Viticulture. 


SOME  HARD  QUESTIONS  IN  GRAPE 
SELLING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  the  Pkess  of  No- 
vember l"),  a  statement  which  has  been  published 
in  many  papers  lately,  in  regard  to  grape  pro- 
duction and  profits  in  San  Joaquin  county.  This 
statement  is  to  the  effect  that  all  growers  made 
profits,  and  the  showing  is  made  that  one  firm 
handled  235  cars  and  returned  to  the  growers 
an  average  of  $948.48  per  car. 

The  circulation  of  such  flattering  reports  in 
regard  to  profits  in  grape  growing  has  undoubtedly 
done  much  to  injure  this  locality  and  the  people 
engaged  in  grape  growing.  As  an  instance,  rail- 
road people  probably  gain  a  wrong  impression 
from  such  unchallenged  statements,  and  when  a 
meritorious  request  is  made  for  a  reduction  in 
freight  tariffs  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 

Conservative  figures  which  were  prepared  by 
Judge  Norton  and  other  large  grape  growers  of 
Sun  Joaquin  county,  and  presented  as  evidence 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Con- 
gress during  the  tariff  hearings  in  1909,  are  as 


follows  : 

To  prune,  burn  brush,  plow,  cultivate, 
harrow,  sulphur,  and  superintend,  per 

crate   07 

Taxes  on  $100  per  acre,  interest  on  $350 

per  acre,  per  crate  08 

Freight  and  refrigeration  to  New  York-.  .48 

Loading,  per  crate   02 

Commission  on  $1.45  per  crate  {!%)...  .11 

Crates  ,  y. :  12 

To  pick.  pack,  cover,  and  haul  to  car..  .11 

Total  cost  in  New  York   !)!> 


This  estimate  is  based  on  a  yield  of  300  crates 
per  acre. 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  this  (inn 
returned  to  the  growers  just  about  the  cost  of 
production.  It  mighl  seem  that  interest  on  in- 
vestment would  be  a  fair  return,  but  other  con- 
tingencies, such  as  deterioration  from  insect  pesis 
and  vine  diseases,  unseasonable  rains,  frost  and 
many  other  unfavorable  possibilities,  more  than 
offset  this. 

It  may  he  observed  also  that  60$  of  the  total 
cost  goes  1o  the  commission  companies  and  rail 


roads;  $1000  carloads  will  pay  at  least  $500  in 
such  tolls.  While  $948.48  per  car  will  leave  little 
to  the  grower  but  the  recollection  of  a  very  busy 
season,  the  fixed  profits  of  the  company  to  whom 
he  entrusted  the  sale  of  his  crop  are  quite  satis- 
factory.    As  an  instance:     Although  the  season 

of  1909  was  disastrous  to  the  grower,  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange  paid  over  30'/  in  stock  divi- 
dends. Probably  80$  of  the  table  grapes  arc 
handled  by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
who  claim  to  make  a  wide  distribution  of  the 
product.  Do  they  do  so,  or  do  they  dump  it  by 
trainloads  in  a  few  congested  markets.'  Is  dis- 
tribution accomplished  by  growers'  agents,  or  by 
buyers  and  speculators?  If  California  grapes 
retail  cheaply,  is  it  because  they  are  in  over- 
production, Or  because  they  are  cheap  at  the  auc- 
tion points.'  Does  not  congesting  fruit  at  a  few 
auction  points  tend  to  initiate  low  prices?  Do 
commercial  companies  cut  private-sale  prices  to 
gain  business?  Are  the  interests  of  the  growers 
and  shippers  the  same?  If  so.  why  not  maintain 
uniform  f.  o.  b.  prices?  Do  not  good  fellowship 
and  social  conditions  among  the  auction  bidders 
tend  to  lower  prices?  Is  it  good  business  policy 
on  the  part  of  growers  to  sell  through  the  regular 
commercial  companies?  Would  co-operative  in- 
stitutions, exclusively,  give  better  results?  These 
are  the  current  questions  among  San  Joaquin 
grape  growers.  Some  of  them  are  vital  to  the 
industry.  Rout.  C.  Williams. 

Stockton. 


CALIFORNIA  CAN  GROW  ALMERIA  GRAPES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Report  of  October  4.  1910,  containing 
an  article  on  the  Almeria  grape  industry  by  Con- 
sul Edward  -I.  Norton.  Malaga,  Spain,  in  which 
it  is  claimed  that  California  cannot  produce  Al- 
merias  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  those  grown 
in  Spain. 

In  connection  with  this  article,  I  desire  to 
state  that  the  writer  has  been  experimenting  with 
the  Almeria  grape  the  past  five  years  to  ascertain 
its  commercial  value,  as  a  California  product,  and 
as  to  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  the 
Almeria  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  a  pay- 
ing proposition;  all  experiments  in  the  raising 
of  the  Almeria.  in  this  State,  heretofore,  being 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  its  being  a  shy  bearer. 

The  first  vines  were  secured  in  1905  (50  one- 
year  rooted  vines,  on  their  own  roots)  and  were 
planted  in  a  single  row,  with  Verde!  on  one 
side  and  Gros  Column  on  the  other.  Both  the 
Verde!  and  Gros  Colman  are  heavy  bearers,  and 
the  expectation  was  that  they  would  cross-pollen- 
ize  the  Almeria  and  improve  the  yield.  In  190S 
I  was  able  to  send  a  two-basket  crate  to  New- 
York'  as  a  sample  of  California  Almeria,  to  ascer- 
tain if  this  was  identical  to  the  imported  variety: 
how  it  compared  in  color,  texture,  etc..  with  it. 
These  grapes  were  very  small  (second  crop),  good 
color,  quite  sweet  and  palatable.  Report  on  this 
package  was  very  favorable. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  mention  here  that  these 
50  vines  failed  and  have  failed  to  mature  prac- 
tically any  first-crop  berries.  The  vines  bloom 
heavily  and  apparently  set  well,  up  to  a  certain 
period,  but  when  berries  are  the  size  of  buckshot 
one  and  all  fall  off  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
steins. 

In  March  of  last  year  (  1 909 )  I  -rafted  four 
acres  of  two-year-old  St.  George  Rupestris.  to 
Almeria,  every  seventh  row.  throughout  the  tract, 
being  grafted  to   Black    Morocco.     In   using  the 

Black  Morocco,  I  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Morocco  is  a  heavy  and  persistent  bloomer, 
having  a  continuation  of  bloom  from  early  spring 
until  late  summer,  anil  if  any  grape  would  cross- 
pollenize    the    Almeria    this    variety  certainly 

should. 

This   season    the   heavy   yield   on   these  voting 

grafts  was  most  gratifying,  some  few  vines  hav- 
ing over  20  lbs.  each,  and  all  vines  had  some 
good  bunches.  It  seemed  as  though  the  entire 
first  crop  set  and  matured,  although  the  older 
vines  (the  original  50)  had  but  a  few  second-cnm 
-rapes.  Some  of  the  last  cars  sent  from  this  dis- 
trict   this  season   contained   these   Almerias.  and 

the  results  obtained  for  same  were  very  encour- 
aging. These  -rapes  were  picked  and  shipped 
the  first  week  in  November.  Herewith  are  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  Eastern  points: 


\ 
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New  York— "  Maile  a  thorough  examination  of 
this  fruit,  in  company  with  several  of  our  fancy 
dealers,  and  if  this  lot  can  lie  taken  as  a  criterion. 
Relieve  the  grape  can  be  made  a  commercial  suc- 
cess. The  berries  ran  small,  but  were  well  col- 
ored, firm  and  healthy,  practically  no  decay  being 
noticed:  also  sweet  and  juicy,  although  slightly 
insipid.'.' 

Philadelphia— "The  Almerias  were  very  desira- 
ble as  far  as  taste  pies,  and  showed  excellent 
keeping  qualities,  the  only  thing  against  them 
being  their  size,  which  was  only  medium.  We 
believe  thai  the  AJmeria  will  prove  most  desira- 
ble as  a  late  variety,  and  judging  from  the  con- 
dition of  them,  on  arrival,  we  believe  it  will  prove 
a  good  seller." 

Host  on — Reported  grapes  as  arriving  in  sound 
condition,  good  color,  small  to  medium  in  size, 
meeting  with  ready  sale. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  speak  of  the  grapes 
as  small  to  medium.  This  is  only  natural,  con- 
sidering they  are  the  first  yield  from  young  vines, 
and  also  were  not  irrigated. 

The  writer  feels  satisfied  that  California  can 
grow  the  Almeria.  and  be  enabled  to  compete, 
successfully,  with  the  Spainish  product,  in  the 
wilder  months. 

C.   B.   Cl'X  XI  \(!  II  A  M . 

Mills.  Sacramento  county. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS' 
EXCHANGE. 


Uy  Manager  -I.  P.  DargitZ.    Read  before  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Stockton. 

In  reporting  the  accomplishments  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange  for  the  first 
time  before  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
we  should  probably  preface  our  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  really  only  a  partial  year's  work 
upon  which  to  base  our  report. 

The  work  of  organizing  was  begun  on  the  18th 
day  of  March,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
good  portion  of  the  crop  still  unsold.  Therefore, 
the  report  must  be  only  a  partial  one.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  over  much  ground  in  detailing  the 
events  which  led  up  to  this  organization. 

The  Organization. — The  almond  growers  having 
for  several  years  attempted  in  various  localities  to 
effect  something  of  an  organization  to  secure  more 
stable  markets  and  better  facilities  for  marketing 
their  product,  about  five  different  local  organiza- 
tions had  been  working  for  one  or  more  years  and 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
working  independently  of  each  other  their  product 
was  constantly  in  competition  with  itself  as  far 
as  the  grower  was  concerned.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  an 
affiliation  of  these  various  local  associations  into  a 
central  exchange,  or  marketing  body.  In  carrying 
out  this  idea  eleven  different  associations  were 
organized  and  incorporated  under  the  new  law 
as  non-profit  co-operative  associations.  These 
through  equitable  basis  of  representation  were 
joined  together  in  the  California  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  as  a  central  or  marketing  body. 
This  body  was  also  incorporated  on  a  plan  similar 
to  the  local  associations,  all  of  them  being  non- 
profit co-operative  organizations,  wherein  the  in- 
dividual grower  becomes  the  unit  in  determining 
and  controlling  the  policies.  The  work  and  scope 
of  the  central  body  is  limited  to  the  securing  of 
supplies  and  information  necessary  for  its  various 
members  and  the  members  of  its  affiliated  associa- 
tions and  giving  the  best  instruction  in  regard  to 
a  uniform  and  properly  prepared  product  for 
merket.  Also  determining  the  market  conditions 
of  the  world  affecting  the  almond  crop  and  place 
these  conditions  before  its  members,  and  market- 
ing the  crop. 

We  have  recognized  the  inability  of  each  in- 
dividual member  to  obtain  for  himself  all  this  in- 
formation, but  by  co-operation  it  is  possible  to 
gather  such  information  and  place  it  in  a  con- 
,,,densed  form  before  its  various  members.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  certain 
interested  parties  to  determine  quickly  the  result 
of  any  particular  crop  damage  in  foreign  almond 
growing  countries  and  then  before  the  growers  in 
California  could  become  aware  of  these  conditions 


said  parties  would  send  their  agents  out  through 
the  country  and  buy  the  growing  crop  at  a  price 
which  means  a  handsome  profit  to  the  people  who 
buy.  The  result  of  this  organization  will  be  in 
the  future  to  prevent  any  such  action,  as  the  mem- 
bers will  be  posted  promptly  in  case  of  anything 
of  this  kind. 

The  Season's  Work.  Starting  out  as  late  as 
we  did  to  effect  the  organization  it  has  been  con- 
sidered very  good  work  to  have  secured  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  State  for  this 
association  during  the  first  year.  Of  course,  we 
expected  many  obstacles  would  have  to  be  met 
and  overcome  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  the  number  of  these  obstacles  that  we  have 
found  in  our  path.  It  was  only  natural  that  those 
who  had  profited  by  the  past  methods  of  handling 
the  almond  crop  of  this  State  should  be  disinclined 
to  give  up  the  business  which  they  had  estab- 
lished, ami  which  meant  no  inconsiderable  income 
to  them.  Therefore,  efforts  were  made  to  head  off 
the  organization  by  starting  out  to  buy  the  grow- 
ing crops  from  the  various  districts  as  early  as 
the  last  days  id'  March  and  paying  unusually  good 
prices.  The  growers  in  many  cases  were  unaware 
of  the  efforts  at  organization.  More  of  them  were 
unaware  of  the  damage  to  foreign  crops,  and  in 
some  cases  failures  of  former  efforts  at  co-operat- 
ive marketing  on  the  part  of  growers  of  various 
fruits  were  Haunted  before  the  eyes  of  the  almond 
growers  by  interested  parties,  and  they  were  very 
earnestly  assured  they  needed  to  be  cautious.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  had  the  largest  almond 
crop  in  California  this  year  that  has  ever  been 
produced,  and  this,  naturally,  would  have  meant 
low  prices.  We  have  had  political  disturbances 
throughout  the  nation  practically  equal  to  the 
presidential  campaign,  and  this  lias  had  its  effect 
to  keep  down  prices,  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these 
disturbing  elements  we  have  been  able  to  steady 
the  market  and  maintain  prices  so  that  we  feel 
growers  have  profited  to  the  extent  of  between 
$100,000  and  $200,000  on  their  crop  this  year. 
Under  prevailing  conditions  affecting  the  markets, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  this  Exchange 
in  maintaining  prices  and  steadying  the  market, 
we  feel  sure  that  prices  would  have  been  unusu- 
ally low.  and  operators  who  bought  as  a  specula- 
tion in  March  and  April  were  fortunately  able  to 
protect  themselves  because  of  this  organization. 
The  growers  who  remained  outside  of  the  organi- 
zation, as  is  often  the  case,  were  able  to  profit  by 
its  work,  being  able  to  sell  at  good  prices  estab- 
lished by  this  Association  their  product,  while 
members  of  the  Association  had  to  hold  their  crop 
in  the  warehouse  in  order  to  maintain  the  market. 

The  Hold-Over. — However,  this  is  all  history 
now  and  practically  all  of  the  unsold  portion  of 
the  crop  of  lfllO  is  in  the  possession  of  this  Ex- 
change, and.  therefore,  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  demoralizing  the  market  by  forcing  sales  indis- 
criminately. The  present  holdings  are  not  large, 
being  very  much  less  than  500  tons,  and  every  re- 
port of  market  conditions  and  supplies,  which  we 
are  able  to  gather,  indicate  that  the  holiday  trade 
will  clean  up  everything  in  the  dealers'  hands  and 
then  will  call  upon  us  for  the  stocks  we  are  hold- 
ing. It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  when  the  trade 
is  slow  to  buy.  if  we  press  the  matter  of  selling 
we  will  break  the  market.  This  we  cannot  afford 
to  do.  It  would  be  equally  injudicious  for  the 
growers  and  for  the  trade.  The  trade  is  in  a 
measure  cautious  about  buying,  fearing  that  the 
growers  will  not  hold  their  product  long  enough 
to  meet  the  legitimate  market  demands,  but  that 
becoming  frightened  they  would  dump  everything 
on  the  market  and  so  utterly  demoralize  the  same. 
But  in  all  the  history  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions no  greater  spirit  of  loyalty  has  been  shown 
than  by  the  members  of  the  California  Almond 
(i rowers'  Exchange. 

The  Situation. — Here  are  the  conditions  in  a  nut 
shell:  The  general  business  of  the  country 
cautious,  buying  only  for  the  immediate  needs; 
double  the  average  crop  of  the  State;  doubt  as  to 
our  ability  to  maintain  prices;  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  prices  which  the  legitimate  trade  of  the 
country  warrants  in  the  face  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Suppose  with  a  sluggish  market  that  we  as 
growers  should  have  dumped  all  our  holding  on 
the  market  at  once,  being  twice  what  the  trade 
wanted,  what  would  have  resulted?    Prices  would 


have  dropped  -i  or  4  cents  a  pound,  which  woul 
have  meant  more  than  $200,000  to  the  almon 
growers  of  California  on  this  year's  crop,  an 
thai  is  exactly  what  would  have  happened,  in  ou 
judgment,  but  for  the  California  Almond  Crow 
eis'  Exchange. 

If  there  is  any  serious  doubt  about  this  there  i 
yet  time  to  prove  it.  Put  our  450  tons  of  unsol< 
almonds  on  the  market  and  force  a  sale  in  th 
next  ten  days  and  the  proof  will  be  evident.  Bu 
by  holding  on  and  selling  as  the  trade  require 
we  can  close  out  all  our  holdings  in  the  next  thre 
to  four,  and  possibly  five,  months  at  inaintainet 
prices,  and  the  growers  will  have  won  the  day. 

Lessons  of  the  Year. — We  have  learned  somt 
things  in  this  our  first  year's  experience. 

First.  We  must  have  uniform  bleaching  am 
grading  of  almonds.  This  can  be  done  by  eacl 
local  association  having  its  own  warehouse  anci 
bleaching  plant  so  that  one  competent  man  foi1 
each  association  can  do  the  work.  As  this  wil 
save  at  leasl  one-third  the  expense  of  having  it 
done  by  the  individual  grower  it  ought  to  bt 
brought  about. 

Second.  A  better  marketing  arrangement,  per- 
haps our  own  brokers. 

Third.  Some  arrangement  by  which  we  can  ad- 
vance one-half  the  value  of  the  crop  to  the  grower 
upon  delivery  whether  it  is  sold  or  not.  This  is 
done  on  grain  and  should  be  done  on  nuts,  and 
will  be  very  likely  hereafter. 

This  organization  must  not  be  permitted  to  buy. 
for  that  would  permit  of  speculation,  which  spells 
ruin  to  any  co-operative  marketing  organization. 

This  is  but  a  culmination  of  long  efforts  which 
have  been  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  orchardist  and  vine- 
yardist.  Cenerally  speaking,  the  period  from 
ITS.")  to  1850  represented  the  idea  of  preparation 
for  the  betterment  of  the  agriculturists  and  hor- 
ticulturists through  co-operation.  The  next  period, 
covering  the  years  from  1850  to  1870.  has  been  in- 
dicated as  the  period  of  agricultural  exhibitions 
of  county  fairs,  which  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  improving  the  product  of  the  field  and  orchani 
From  1S70  to  ]s\):\  began  the  period  of  organiza- 
tion among  this  class  of  people. 

A  mistake  was  made  in  beginning  at  the  top  in- 
stead of  the  bottom  for  the  work  of  organization 
and  an  attempt  to  centralize  power  and  to  form 
organizations  that  were  too  large  and  unwieldy 
to  be  properly  handled  without  experience,  led  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  different  form  of  organi- 
zation. Since  1S!»:{  is  the  period  in  the  United 
States  which  has  pointed  to  the  work  of  co-ordina- 
tion of  various  organizations,  that  is.  making  a 
unit  of  the  individual  grower  and  then  local  asso- 
ciations of  individual  growers  being  generally 
gathered  in  large  co-operative  movements. 

The  World's  Almonds.— Not  the  least  of  the 
beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  work  of  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  is  the 
gathering  of  marketing  conditions  from  the  world 
at  large.    The  selling  or  actual  marketing  is  but 

th  inclusion  of  the  work.    It  has  been  deemed 

essential  that  we  gather  information  from  various 
almond  growing  districts  of  the  world,  which  shall 
be  utterly  unbiased  and  perfectly  reliable.  The 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  of  Rome, 
Italy,  has  afforded  us  this  opportunity.  Through 
the  Hon.  David  Lubin,  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative  to  this  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, we  have  been  able  to  gather  very  much 
information,  and  with  his  advice  and  the  efforts 
of  Congressman  Kahn  of  San  Francisco  we  have 
been  able  to  get  instructions  from  the  departments 
at  Washington  requesting  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  to  secure  and  prepare  for  us 
reports  concerning  the  almond  growing  sections 
of  the  world,  and  we  hope  within  two  years  to 
have  this  feature  of  the  work  so  well  organized 
that  no  climatic  or  other  conditions  affecting  the 
almond  crop  for  better  or  worse  in  any  country  of 
the  world  but  will  immediately  become  the  prop- 
erty of  every  other  almond  growing  country. 

This  will  unquestionably  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  the  actual  market  value  of  the 
almond  crop  of  California  in  any  year  on  the  basis 
of  supply  and  demand  of  the  world. 

The  End  in  View. — It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
create  a  trust,  nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  unduly  in- 
flate prices,  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  determine 
what   the  almond  crop  should  be  worth  in  any 
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given  year  and  to  steady  and  maintain 
such  a  price.  Whenever  the  grower,  the 
consumer,  and  the  legitimate  trade  learn 
just  what  this  means  they  will  all  favor 
the  proposition,  and  we  look  to  see  the 
day  when  almond  buyers  and  almond 
brokers  will  be  just  as  much  pleased  with 
the  work  of  this  Exchange  as  will  the 
almond  producer  and  the  almond  con- 
sumer. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


FIGHTING  THE  ENTRANCE  OF 
THE  ORANGE  MAGGOT. 


CI 

t( 


Reports  from  Texas  indicate  that  there 
fs  a  continual  line  of  battle  being  main- 
tained against  the  coming  in  of  othei 
undesirable  citizens  than  revolutionists 
An  Austin  letter  says  that  at  the  request 
of  the  California  authorities,  the  Texas 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  adopting 
strenuous  measures  to  prevent  the  Mex 
ican  orange  maggot  from  gaining  a  foot 
hold  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  nursery 
stock  from  Mexico  is  being  rigidly  in- 
spected and  a  stii't  quarantine  is  beiiu- 
inaintained  all  over  the  Texa-:  border 
California  is  thoroughly  alarmed  over 
the  possibilities  of  the  parasite  entering 
thai  State.  The  maggot  is  said  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  orange  industry 
that  the  boll  weevil  bears  to  the  cottor 
industry.  All  character  of  Mexican  nurs 
cry  stock  coming  into  Texas  through  E: 
Paso  and  Laredo  is  held  for  careful  in 
sped  ion  before  it  is  permitted  to  be  de 
livered  or  transported  to  its  destination. 
Under  this  vigilance  of  the  department 
all  colonies  of  the  maggot  entering  Texas- 
thus  far  have  been  detected  and  destroyed 
Sir.  Harvey  C.  Stiles  was  commissioned 
to  look  after  the  matter  in  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  but  owing  to  the  alarming 
situation  in  Mexico  he  is  not  able  to 
prosecute  his  investigations  and  is  now 
at  home  at  San  Marcos,  from  which  place 
he  recently  sent  a  report  to  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Dixon. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very 
much  in  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  keep  this 
Mexican  orange  pest  out  of  Texas.  The 
department  has  been  greatly  hampered 
however,  because  the  law  governing  the 
inspection  of  nursery  stock  does  not  give 
the  department  any  authority  to  qiiaran 
tine  fruits,  it  matters  not  how  badly  the 
are  infected.  There  is  some  satisfaction 
in  the  fact,  however,  that  Mexican  or 
anges  are  not  very  widely  distributed 
over  the  Texas  orange  belt,  but  got  into 
the  interior,  where  there  is  a  minimum 
of  opportunity  for  the  maggot  to  spread. 

Information  has  been  filed  in  the  agri- 
cultural department  that  the  Mexican 
uthorities  are  doing  practically  nothing 
'to  control  the  maggot  and  that  heavy  loss 
is  sustained  as  a  result  of  this  neglect. 
As  one  means  of  reducing  the  danger 
Of  the  pest's  entrance  into  Texas,  the 
department  is  discouraging  the  purchase 
of  Mexican  nursery  stock  from  the  in- 
fected territory.  The  department  is  now 
-attempting  to  locate  the  zone  of  this  pest, 
that  the  best  results  may  come  from  its 
efforts  to  prevent  its  entrance  into  Texas. 


CITRUS  FAIR  AT  SACRAMENTO. 


The  Northern  California  Citrus  Fair 
in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  is 
rapidly  assuming  definte  form.  This  will 
be  the  first  grand  opportunity  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  jobber  and  grower  of  north 
ern  California  to  come  into  personal  con 
tact  with  the  man  who  handles  the  pro 
duct  in  the  East.  The  fair  will  be  held 
In  Sacramento  February  13  to  IS,  1911. 

The  early  oranges  are  being  rapidly 
disposed  of;  the  navels  are  practically 
all  shipped  and  will  be  entirely  gone  by 


February  from  northern  California.  Ade- 
quate accommodations  are  therefore  being 
reserved  in  cold  storage  to  carry  over 
such  quantities  of  the  early  varieties  as 
it  may  be  desired  to  show  at  the  Febru- 
ary fair. 

An  active  canvass  is  being  made  of 
ill  the  citrus  districts  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State.  The  Butte 
County  Citrus  Association  has  called  a 
special  meeting  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  exhibit  that  they  will  put  up.  The 
fact  of  an  exhibit  is  practically  alread- 
assured  from  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  other  influential  members.  Sev- 
eral individual  growers  have  signified 
their  intention  of  reserving  from  25  t3 
50  boxes  of  their  choice  oranges  for  this 
event.  If  the  preliminary  plans  of  the 
Droville  association  already  discussed  by 
them  are  carried  out.  Butte  county  will 
have  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting exhibit. 


THE  EXCHANGES  TO  PURCHASE 
FERTILIZERS. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  California 
Fru;t  Growers'  Exchange  intends  to  even- 
tually take  over  the  fertilizer  distribu- 
tion business  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  this  concern  now  handles  the  box- 
making,  printing,  general  supplies,  and 
the  work  of  picking,  packing,  btmigatina 
»nd  prorating.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Covina  exchange  there  was  discussion 
of  the  subject.  At  present  the  Covina 
Citrus  Association  is  selling  fertilizer  to 
all  growers  in  the  association  who  will 
buy.  and  furnishing  it  at  cost,  charging 
an  extra  amount  on  the  cost  price  for 
handling  expenses,  with  all  overcharge 
being  rebated  to  the  grower  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  the  discussion  the  growers 
were  in  favor  of  having  the  work  of  as- 
sembling raw  fertilizer  material  placed  in 
the. hands  of  the  Fruit  Exchange,  as  that 
concern  can  undoubtedly  save  the  grower 
much  by  purchasing  in  large  quantities. 


Mr.  Farmer 


Prepare  to  give  your  *»n  ■  Sprlag 

Tonie. 


A  change  of  food  is  essential  to 
health  of  man — so  is  some  form  of 
fertilizer  essential  to  tin-  prudiic- 
tiveness  of  your  soil. 

Our  little  booklet,  "Farmers' 
Frtend."  will  explain  to  you  the 
good  qualities  of  our  fertilizer  anil 
tell  you  what  it  has  done  for  others 
- — write  for  it  today — it  is  free. 


PACIFIC   GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St. , 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bid; 
Los  Angeles. 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

THAT  WONDERFUL  NEW    HARDY  FRUIT 
Plants  from  2  5  cts.  to  $2  50 

1500  Quinces,  good  treeii,  *7  per  hundred 
600  Large  Walnut -Pedlgrte  sUcfc 
a  very  low  price. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


MOW        the:  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  prtee  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY.  T.  J.  True. 
Modesto.  Cat.,  R.  D.  1 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray.  Manna,  Desert.  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy- 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  In  size,  large  or  small  as  Oslred.  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  II- 
lustrated  descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Make  Fruits  Pay 

Every  kind  of  fruit  shows  an  increased  yield  and  is  larger,  smoother, 
firmer,  ix-tter  colored  and  finer  flavored  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  Potash. 

The  bushes,  vines  and  trees  are  sturdier,  hardier,  better  able  to  resist 
disease  and  to  stand  the  demands  of  increased  yields. 

Write  for  valuable  free  literature  on  any  branch  of  fruit  culture  and 
learn  why  Potash  Pays 

Supplement  your  manure  with  ioo  to  200  pounds  of  Sulfate  of  Potash 
per  acre,  or  be  sure  that  your  fertilizer  contains  io0^  actual  Potash. 
This  means  400  pounds  of  Sulfate  of  Potash  in  the  ton. 

Write  today  for  pamphlets  on  the  crops  that  interest  you. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Mty.r  Wilmr,  &•  C...  Sn  Fmriw.  Cel..  an  al,  imfrur,  f„  ,h.  r*<ifc  CmM. 


BUY  SEEDS  BY  NAM 


1 


[f  you  were  buying  apple  trees  you  would  rather  pay  a  reason- 
able price  for  named  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name  by  s 
eryman  than  to  buy  unnamed  trees  just  because  yor 
tild  get  them  cheap.    Did  you  ever  think  of  the  fact 
that  this  same  argument  applies  to  seeds?  Branded 
nd  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  safest  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.     There  must  be  quality  in  every 
package,  for  the  maker  must  make  good  goods 
or  he  can't  stay  in  business.    When  you  Buy 
Lilly's  Best  Seeds,  Northern  Grown,  you 
buy  seeds  that  are  true  to  name,  pure 
and  of  high  germination. 

Don't  take  chances.  Send  for  catalog. 
CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SEATTLE, 
for  over  a  decade  the  leading 
Seedsmen   of   the  Northwest. 
No  matter  where  you  buy, 
sk  and  insist  on  Lilly's 
eeds.  and  if  your  deal- 
er does  not  sell  them 
write  to  us  and  we 
ill  supply  you. 
Lillys  "Crop" 
k     is  of 
rent  inter- 
t  to 
arm- 
r  s. 
Free 


Send  for  Catalog 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Box  604,    FRESNO,  CAL. 


Best   Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1804 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  ou  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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Trees: 


Book  orders 
standards: 


now    for    the  followinj 


PC3CllCS*  ^Uscan'  ()ran^e-   Phll\'P,sj  Leyi> 


Apples 


"Humph,  St.  John,  Bafly  Crawford,  El- 
berta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fay-Elberta,  and 
Sal  way. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years 
than  any  other  fruit. 

•  Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein, 

•  White  Astrachan,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Spifzenburjj,  Bellnower,  Newton  Pippin, 
(irimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana, 
Arkansas  Black,  and  many  others. 

(iet  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spit/.en- 
luirg.  Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan, 
Alexander.    Thev  always  sell  out  first. 


ftlPFPlDC*  ^'ac'k  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon, 
VlLxlllvd*  Black  Republican,  Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.  The  above  varieties  al- 
ways sell  out  early. 

Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
WRI  TE  US  AT  ONCE. 


Fay  Elberta:  The  im- 
proved Elberta.  The 
best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  ami  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg..  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

4.000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLFRTON,  CAl 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

It  is  estimated  that  1000  acres  of  apples 
will  be  set  out  in  Yucaipa.  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  this  coming  spring. 

The  citrus  growers  of  Los  Angeles  are 
making  a  strong  fight  against  the  rail- 
roads on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates. 

Many  of  the  farmers  are  setting  out 
almond  trees  around  Durham  and  sev- 
eral outsiders  are  buying  land  prepara- 
tory to  starting  almond  orchards. 

C.  H.  Wert,  of  Brawley.  is  harvesting 
a  few  cantaloupes  from  his  ranch  in  the 
Imperial  valley.  He  expects  to  have  a 
crate  to  send  to  Los  Angeles  for  Christ 
mas. 

The  olive  industry  around  Oroville  is 
booming.  Many  crops  are  being  con- 
tracted for  at  $00  to  $70  a  ton.  Mr.  Hor- 
nung  and  L.  E.  Bontz  will  set  out  K 
acres  in  olives  this  coining  spring. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Maas.  of  Globe.  Tulare 
county,  reports  that  she  received  an  aver- 
age of  $1.95  per  box  net  for  her  fruit. 
From  one  acre  of  lemons  and  five  acres 
of  oranges  she  will  receive  about  $1400. 

One  of  the  best  pear  orchards  in  the 


A  foreman  or  malinger  of  fruit  ranch  wanted. 
Several  years  experience  In  California  orchards 
and  vineyards  Man  with  wife  only  preferred. 
Satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
competence  required.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address  K.,  Acampo,  Cal. 


Grafted  Walnuts 

.San  .lose  Mayette  and  Concord;  blight  resist- 
ing.  Best  commercial  nuts;  send  for  samples. 

Eucalyptus  Trees 

No  better  stock  grown;  prices  very  reasonable. 

General  Fruit  Tree  and  Ornamental  Slock 

Our  1911  Horticultural  Calendar  now  leady. 
price  15c.  Catalogue  free. 
:it  years  experience  In  California. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.  Inc.,  Morganhill.  Cal. 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  cut  your 
labor  expense  an  even  third  ? 
You  can  do  it  on  "our  spraying 
— and  this  advertisement  tells 
you  how.  What's  more,  the 
work  will  be  done  more  quickly 
and  better.  Use 

Bean  Majjic 
Spray  Pumps 

The  Bean  patent  spring 
(shown  in  the  cut),  divides  the 
work  ;  the  operator  does  half 
at  each  stroke  of  the  handle, 
and  works  against  but  half  the 
pressure  indicated  on  the 
gauge.  Bean  Magics  are  built 
in  two  sizes ;  both  have  non- 
clogging  ball  valves,  porcelain-  i 
ed  cylinders,  and  other  ex- 
clusive Bean  features.  They're 
the  easiest  running,  least 
troublesome  pumps  on  the 
market. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  No.  21 
describes  ten  sizes  of  hand 
pumps,  and  contains  much 
valuable  spray  information 
and  formulas.  Catalog  No.  22 
describes  PowerSprayers.  Both 
books  sen  t  free.  Write  for  our 
special  offer;  mention  number 
of  acres  and  kind  of  fruit. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211    W.  Julian  Street 
San  Jose,  California 


northern  part  of  the  State  near  Marys- 
ville  has  been  sold  to  George  Reed.  There 
are  60  acres  in  the  orchard,  which  har- 
vested about  25.000  boxes  of  pears  this 
season. 

A  carload  of  Emperor  grapes  was  re- 
cently shipped  from  Dinuba  to  New  York 
by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
shipments  consisted  of  60  fancy  clusters 
and  432  fancy  CTusterettes.  and  a  very 
high  price  was  obtained  for  them. 

Dave  Thomas,  of  Coachella,  shipped  his 
first  crate  of  winter  figs  to  Los  Angeles. 
He  will  soon  be  making  large  daily  ship 
meats.  The  figs  are  the  black  San  Pedro 
variety,  which  produce  a  spring,  summer, 
and  winter  crop  in  the  Imperial  valley. 

H.  S.  Reed  had  an  exceptional  can 
taloupe  yield  in  the  Imperial  valley  this 
season  and  is  preparing  to  plant  a  larger 
acreage  this  coming  year.  He  intends 
plaining  some  cantaloupes  under  glass 
far  the  early  market.  This  last  season 
Mr.  Reed  netted  $1.29  per  crate  from 
cantaloupes  of  all  grades  and  sizes. 

Placer  county  growers  estimate  the  or- 
ange crop  this  year  to  be  350  tons  and 
the  olive  crop  250  tons.  This  season  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
county  has  known.  To  date  there  have 
been  some  12.000  tons  shipped.  The  ton 
page  of  fruit  Is  as  follows;  Apples.  75 
tons:  apricots.  30;  cherries.  25:  grapes, 
900;  peaches,  6000;  pears,  800,  and  plums, 
4000. 

The  Oregon  apple  men  plan  an  asso- 
ciation to  enable  them  to  market  their 
fruit  to  better  advantage.  The  capital 
ization  will  be  one-halt  million  dollars. 
By  the  formation  of  this  association  the 
glutting  of  the  Eastern  markets  can  be 
prevented.  The  sympathetic  method  of 
selling  as  pursued  by  the  orange  grow- 
ers of  southern  California  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Sonoma  County  Berry  Growers'  As- 
sociation was  recently  formed  at  Mills 
Station,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  J,  J.  Alves,  president;  J.  P. 
Lowary,  Secretary;  Robert  Ross,  treas 
urer.  The  membership  of  this  organiza 
tion  is  :;:',  berry  growers,  and  the  total 
output  by  these  members  consists  of  40 
tons  of  loganberries.  10  tons  of  Mammoth 
and  7  tons  of  raspberries.  The  above  ton- 
nage will  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
new  members. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schell.  of 
Fresno,  reports  that  for  the  month  ol 
November  a  general  inspection  was  made 
of  nursery  stock,  and  with  but  few  excep- 
tions it  was  found  in  very  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  number  of  trees  infected  with 
the  orange  thrip  was  exceptionally  small. 
Last  month  300  certificates  for  the  ship 
merits  of  nursery  stock  were  issued.  Mr. 
Schell  also  reports  that  there  is  no  Medi 
terranean  fly  in  that  county,  as  was  re 
ported  some  time  ago. 

General  Agriculture. 

String-beans  are  being  shipped  out  of 
Coachella  valley  at  the  present  time.  The 
yield  this  year  will  be  very  heavy. 

W.  Hall,  of  Niles.  recently  built  a 
closed  hothouse  where  he  will  raise  hot- 
house tomatoes  for  the  winter  market. 

In  order  to  insure  enough  water  to 
grow  sugar  beets,  the  Hamilton  Sugar 
Beet  Co..  of  Yolo  county,  is  putting  on 
10  inches  of  water. 

t'|i  to  last  Thursday  night  there  have 
been  2279  bales  of  cotton  sent  out  of  the 
gins  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Cotton  Co. 
The  price  at  the  present  time  is  $13.60 
per  hundred. 

3:  Dunn  and  Jerome  0*\"eil  will  ex- 
periment in  sugar-beet  culture  on  their 
ranch  at  Oceanside,  San  Diego  county. 
They  will  plant  250  acres,  and  if  it  is 
a  success  a  large  acreage  will  be  put  out 


the  following  year,  and  possibly  a  sugar 
factory  erected. 

Ira  Harris,  of  the  Imperial  valley,  ex- 
perimented with  five  acres  of  ribbon 
sugar  cane.  He  reports  that  the  cane 
grew  lo  enormous  height,  but  it  lacked 
the  proper  per  cent  of  sugar  to  make  it 
profitable  for  syrup. 

C.  O.  Perrine  has  a  cotton  field  near 
Brawley.  A  bale  an  acre  will  be  har 
vested,  valued  at  $65  per  bale.  Mr.  Per- 
rine has  also  a  large  crop  of  Kaffir  corn. 
It  stands  8  feet  high,  and  he  estimates 
the  crop  at  about  l1^  tons  of  heads  per 
acre. 

The  bean  crop  of  Manchuria,  China,  is 


reported  to  be  excellent  on  account  of 
the  abundant  rains.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  year  the  crop  is  double  that  of  last 
year  and  will  amount  to  700,000  long 
tons. 

Orange  county  claims  the  honor  of  pro- 
ducing more  beet  sugar  than  any  county 
in  the  United  States.  This  year  it  pro- 
duced 28,000,000  pounds  with  but  two 
factories  running.  Next  year  the  acre- 
age will  be  double  and  two  more  factories 
will  be  built,  and  a  third  will  be  under 
const  fuel  ion. 

Celery  growers  of  Orange  county  expect 
that  December  will  be  the  best  month  in 

(Continued  on  Page  51.1.) 
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The  Garden. 


GARDEN  CALENDAR. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  rai.  Prkss 
By  G.  H.  Hopkins. 

Plant  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes, 
beets,  spinach,  Swiss  chard,  onions,  let- 
tuce, rhubarb,  kale,  cabbage,  etc. 

'.•The  ground  for  peas  and  root  crops 
should  be  plowed  deep,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  until  the  soil  is  well  packed. 
Prior  to  plowing,  clean  up  and  burn  all 
weeds  and  rubbish  from  the  ground. 

Plant  American  Wonder  pea  for  early 
and  Yorkshire  Hero  for  main  spring 
crop.  As  the  Hero  variety  makes  such  a 
large  growth  of  vine,  it  should  be  planted 
now  for  a  spring  crop.  The  American 
Wonder,  being  a  drawf  variety,  may  be 
planted  in  rows  18  to  24  inches  apart : 
the  larger  varieties,  2'^  to  31-..  feet  apart. 
One  pound  of  seed  will  sow  about  50  feet 
in  drill. 

The  ground  for  root  crops  should  be 
well  fertilized,  though  we  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  such 
crops  will  not  grow  unless  the  soil  is 
well  manured;  but  if  one  can  increase 
the  crop  even  10  per  cent  on  a  given  area, 
that  amount  is  practically  clear  profit. 

In  planting  carrots,  we  prefer  the  Ox- 
heart  or  Oanvers  lor  table  use,  and  these 
varieties  will  do  well  anywhere  and  under 
all  conditions.  Sow  in  drills  14  to  16 
inches  apart.  One-half  ounce  will  sow 
about  100  feet  of  drill. 

All  lovers  of  cabbage  should  prepare  a 
well  pulverized  seed-bed  every  two  or 
three  months.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills, 
nor  too  thick;  cover  about  a  half  inch 
and  firm  the  ground.  After  plants  are 
proper  size,  transplant  into  rows  2  or  ■) 
feet  apart,  according  to  varieties.  Early 
Winningstadt  and  the  Early  Jersey  Wake- 
field are  two  good  varieties  for  the  Coast 
country,  both  varieties  being  tender  and 
delicious.  As  they  are  much  better  when 
fresh,  different  plants  are  to  be  preferred. 

By  choosing  varieties,  one  can  have  let 
tuce  the  year  around  in  most  parts  of 
California.  The  headed  varieties  are  now 
generally  started  in  seed-beds  and  trans- 
planted in  rows  about  IX  inches  apart. 
A  constant  supply  of  lettuce  in  the  garden 
is  not  only  a  healthful  addition  to  one's 
diet,  but  is  handy  for  the  housewife  in 
making  salads  and  for  garnishment. 

December  is  a  good  time  to  clean  up 
all  weeds  and  rubbish  wherever  found. 
Green  stuff  may  be  plowed  under  or  put 
into  the  compost  heap. 

Summer-flowering  bulbs,  if  not  already 
attended  to,  should  be  dug  and  put  away 
in  a  suitable  place. 

In  growing  crops,  keep  the  cultivator 
going.  The  next  six  weeks  is  the  period 
when  the  garden  stuff  makes  very  slow 
growth:  so  if  one  keeps  the  ground  well 
cultivated,  it  lets  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  and  helps  to  keep  them  growing. 
While  we  of  California  are  not  shut  in 
during  the  winter  months,  as  in  the 
Eastern  States,  it  is  still  well  to  plan 
for  the  future.  A  year  is  not  too  far 
ahead  to  plan  for  gardening  operations. 

THE    HOME  GAKI1KS. 

It  seems  strange  to  an  Easterner  wh;n 
arriving  in  California  to  find  so  many 
people  buying  vegetables  and  berries  of 
the  Chinaman  peddler,  when  they  could 
just  as  well  be  raising  them  themselves. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  has 
been  done.  One  reason  is  that  many  of 
the  early  ranchers  did  not  have  water 
convenient  lor  irrigating.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  California  ranchers  are  to  a 
great  extent  specialists.  One  is  a  vine- 
yardist,  another  an  orchardist.  The  for- 
mer does  not  need  water  only  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  nor  the  latter,  aside 
from  the  citrus  fruits.    However,  the  last 


five  years  have  seen  quite  a  change:  many 
large  ranches  and  orchards  have  been  di- 
vided up  into  small  holdings,  and  the 
crops  aie  becoming  more  diversified. 
Water  is  being  developed  all  over  the 
State,  in  many  places  under  pressure 
Under  such  conditions,  every  family  can 
and  should  have  a  supply  of  vegetables 
of  one  kind  or  another  at  all  times.  The 
difference  in  green  peas,  beans,  berries 
etc.;  when  picked  fresh  or  bought  at 
the  market  or  from  the  wagon  is  simply 
wonderful.  Peas  which  are  always  so 
sweet  if  cooked  the  day  they  are  picked 
soon  lose  their  sweetness  and  in  two  or 
three  days  would  not  be  considered  fit 
to  eat  by  the  family  which  is  accustomed 
to  having  them  fresh  from  the  vines.  II 
is  the  same  with  berries.  As  soon  as  a 
berry  is  ripe  it  should  be  picked.  When 
thoroughly  ripe  it  will  at  once  begin  to 
decay:  gradually,  of  course.  So  that  ii 
will  be  better  for  the  health,  as  well  at 
the  taste,  to  have  such  things  fresh. 

To  many  people  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
growing  vegetables  and  berries  as  well  a.c 
flowers.  Also,  the  one  who  takes  pleas 
ure  in  such  work  will  have  more  or  less 
pride  in  growing  something  a  little  better 
than  his  or  her  neighbor.  A  well-kept 
vegetable  and  flower  garden  is  not  only 
a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  the  immediate 
family,  but  will  have  its  influence  or 
the  whole  neighborhood.  Many  improve 
ment  societies  have  been  formed  from 
such  small  beginnings. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who 
start  a  garden  every  spring,  only  to  have 
it  dry  up  or  be  overcome  with  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds.  Big  preparations  are 
made  every  spring,  seeds  bought  and 
planted,  and  perhaps  taken  care  of  for 
a  while,  then  neglected.  Again,  there  are 
people  who  will  have  a  good  garden  in 
the  spring,  will  probably  get  tired  of 
vegetables  after  a  while  and  neglect  mak- 
ing another  planting,  and  the  first  thing 
they  know  they  begin  to  hunger  for  fresh 
vegetables,  and  they  buy  from  the  wagon. 
Judgment  should  be  used  in  planting  a 
garden.  Do  not  plant  more  than  you  are 
going  to  need  unless  you  are  planning  to 
market  part  of  it.  Unless  you  have  an 
unusually  large  family,  a  small  plan.ing 
will  be  sufficient.  In  this  way  one  i< 
not  so  apt  to  get  tired  of  vegetables.  The 
amount  planted  should  depend  also  on 
condition  of  soil  and  care.  The  writer 
planted  ten  hills  of  Kleckley  sweet  water- 
melon last  spring.  They  were  irrigated 
occasionally,  so  that  we  had  melons  con- 
stantly until  frost  killed  them  in  Xovem 
ber.  We  never  counted  them,  but  aside 
from  what  a  large  family  would  eat.  sev 
eral  dozen  were  sold,  and  many  given 
away.  Some  weighed  between  40  and  50 
pounds.  They  had  no  unusual  care,  but 
water  prolonged  their  growing  season. 
Three  or  four  rows  of  peas  100  feet  long 
will  furnish  plenty  of  peas  for  an  ordi- 
nary family  as  long  as  they  last.  when, 
if  successive  plantings  have  been  made, 
more  vines  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  is 
the  same  with  other  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, so  that  with  a  little  planning  one 
can  have  the  benefit  of  an  endless  vari 
ety  of  fresh  berries  and  vegetables  al 
most  all  the  year. 

<;11<>\VIN<;  BLACKBEKKIES. 

Pruning  old  vines  may  be  done  this 
month  and  should  be  completed  in  Janu- 
ary. Cut  out  all  old  growth  and  all  new 
growth  except  about  four  of  the  best  and 
straightest  canes.  These  should  be  cut 
back  about  four  feet;  also,  the  side 
branches  should  be  cut  back  to  about  Is! 
to  24  inches.  Cut  out  suckers  and  low- 
growing  branches,  so  as  to  leave  a  nice 
symmetrical  head. 

Ground  can  be  prepared  this  month  for 
new  plantings.  Plowing  should  be  deep 
and  thorough,  followed  by  repeated  har 
rowing  until  the  soil  is  well  pulverized 
,  and  pa  iked.    For  commercial  plantations. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruil  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Phone:  South  1 105 


w 


E  number  our  customers  in  California  and  the  Western 
States  by  the  thousand.  First  class,  well  grown,  true 
to  the  name  NURSERY  STOCK  "The  Reason." 


Write  us  when  in  the  Market  for  FRUIT  TREES  and 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Delivery  made  at  Dinuba,  Reedley  and  Fresno. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE: 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 


Established  1880. 


FRESIVO.  CALIFORNIA 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums. 
Cherries.  Pears.  Almonds.  Nectarines.  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.    Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  I^nells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop..  0AKDALE,  CAL. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 

Planted  in  row,  br  kind,  etenly  •paced  -Uniformly  lar»e.  stocky  planli 

200,000  2-year-old  California  Sweet  Slock  "ggSnE^wVSW 

those  who  want  the  Itest  In  s«eet  stock  for  1911.  Splendidly  rooted  and  my  best  bargain  stuck 
for  the  season's  trade.    One-vtar-old  tweet  itock.    Citrnt  Ireet  eicluaiyely . 

Chas.  S.  McMillan,       ^.SSS*  ca.enQO  Ave  ' 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER    STRAWBERRY.    It  is 

extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  C AL. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

lluy  noiv,  Dud  It  pays  to  buy  die  bent. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS.. 

Corner  >l  Union  St.  and  I. on  Hob  It's  Ayr., 
South  Paaadena,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NKW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
Copy,  Now  is  the  time  to  now  I'ayneV 
Itoyul  Kxblbltion  l'auny  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  liium  IVr- 
feetlon    Stoeka    and    (  lirUtnuiH  KloiierluK 

M\eet  Peun. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

See  daman  and  Nurseryman. 
34.'  S.  Main  St.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cat. 


THE  FAMILY  ORCHARD 

Special  attention  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  varieties 

Leonard  ( oates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

MORGANH1LL,      -  CAL. 

New  catalogue  now  ready. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  f.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

is  the  only  effective  remedy, 
h'or  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUKEER 
OFFICE    8X4  Cal  Morula  St.  San  Franrlaco. 


rows  should  be  s  feel  apart,  and  plants 
may  he  4  feet  in  the  row.  For  the  gar- 
den, rows  may  be  b"  or  7  feet  apart,  but  i 
unless  kept  well  pruned  at  this  distance 
they  will  become  too  close  for  picking  the 
frtiM  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  Barn 
yard  manure  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
growth  of  vines,  and.  according  to  our' 
experience,  is  best  applied  to  the  surface 
after  planting.  Of  the  bush  varieties  we 
believe  there  is  no  variety  that  will  equal' 
the  Early  Crandall  for  the  greater  part 
of  California,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  and  the  great  interior  valley.  With 
ns  the  Crandall  begins  bearing  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  will  bear  constantly  until 
it  gets  too  cold  in  the  fall.  This  past 
season  berries  were  last  picked  about  No- 
vember 10.  From  12  rows  200  feet  long 
there  were  picked  5392  baskets  during 
the  season.  We  have  also  tried  the 
Mesereau.  This  gives  one  very  good  crop 
for  the  first  crop  following  the  Crandall. 
But  we  could  never  get  a  late  crop,  be- 
cause its  vine  growth  is  too  late  to  make 
branches  in  time  to  fruit.  With  the 
Crandall,  by  the  time  picking  of  the  first 
crop  begins,  the  new  growth  is  away  up' 
where  it  should  be  cut  back,  when.  In  a 
few  weeks,  branches  will  be  growing  from 
the  new  canes,  so  that  by  the  time  one 
is  picking  the  second  crop  from  the  old 
canes  the  new  growth  will  have  blossoms' 
and  green  berries.  All  this  takes  water.; 
and  lots  of  it.  but  of  this  it  may  bei 
better  to  speak  during  the  irrigating  sea- 
son. 

KHOBAKB  (  ri.Tl'RK. 

This  season  to  date  has  been  quite  mild 
with  only  a  few  light  freezes,  so  that  our1 
[Sin-bank's  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  and 
also  the  San  Lorenzo,  are  producing  crisp 
and  tender  stalks  which  comes  very  nice, 
just  now,  as  we  are  getting  no  berries 
to  speak  of.  So  far  as  we  have  observed., 
the  San  Lorenzo  has  stood  just  as  severe 
freezing  as  the  Burbank  variety,  while 
the  stalk  will  average  almost  twice  as 
large.  Our  strawberry  variety  ( San  Lo- 
renzo) we  planted  in  rows  4  feet  apart, 
but  when  making  another  planting  we 
shall  certainly  make  the  rows  at  least  5 
feet  apart.  We  tried  some  chicken  ma- 
nure on  this  variety  and  the  stalks 
touched  between  the  rows,  so  one  can 
readily  imagine  the  result  when  cultivat 
ing  at  a  time  when  the  stalks  are  tender. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  plant  rhubarb  right 
now.  If  it  keeps  warm  they  will  start 
new  growth  at  once,  while  if  we  should 
get  a  cold  spell  it  won't  last  long,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  warm  days  come  they, 
will  be  ready  to  start.  Burbank's  Crini 
son  Winter  may  be  planted  2'_.  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  while  the  larger  varieties 
should  be  feet.  Rhubarb,  to  be  at  its' 
best,  must  be  the  largest  possible  stalk 
in  the  quickest  time,  thus  giving  it  size 
and  crispness.  In  this  country,  where 
water  is  to  lie  bad.  we  find  conditions 
ideal  for  raising  rhubarb.  A  rather  heavy 
sandy  loam  seems  to  us  to  be  the  soil 
best  adapted  to  it.  and  with  plenty  ofi 
well-rotted  manure,  a  good  crop  is  as- 
sured. Luring  the  growing  season  the 
soil  should  have  moisture  every  week  at 
least,  and  if  it  does  not  rain,  water  must 
be  applied  by  irrigation.  As  before  men-' 
Honed,  chicken  mauure  applied  boardcast 
and  cultivated  in  with  plenty  of  water, 
will  give  you  big  stands  of  big  stalks. 

noon  SEED. 

The  importance  of  good  seed  is  the 
predominating  factor  In  growing  vegeta- 
bles. With  good  seed  and  ordinary  care 
good  results  will  follow;  with  poor  seed 
and  the  best  of  culture,  lwor  results  are 
sure  to  follow.  We  sometimes  wonder 
if  seeds  are  as  reliable  nowadays  when 
grown  under  contract  as  when  grown 
by  the  dealers  themselves.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  the  writer  sent  for  several 
pounds  of  1'rizetaker  onion  seeds  of  one 


Of  the  prominent  Co;isl  seed  firms.  When 
the  bulbs  were  harvested  there  were  a 
few  Prizetakers,  and  also  Yellow  Globes, 
Australian  Brown,  Yellow  Danvers,  and 
Silverskins  -a  very  nice  variety,  indeed. 
If  you  have  had  good  results  from  any 
firm's  seeds,  stick  to  them:  do  not  change. 
Study  their  catalogue.  It's  a  poor  cata- 
logue that  one  cannot  learn  something 
from. 

A  srooKSTION. 

Study  your  business  and  excel.  The 
farm  papers  will  help  yon.  ICven  if  you 
can  learn  nothing  from  them,  yon  can 
often  get  inspiration  from  them  that  will 
urge  you  to  further  efforts.  In  these 
days  all  lines  of  business  have  their  trade 
papers  and  they  are  read  and  re-read  by 
their  subscribers.  It  used  to  be  thought 
possible  that  anyone  could  run  a  farm, 
even  if  he  had  failed  in  everything  else; 
but  that  has  changed  now,  and  the  agri 
cultural  interests  are  seeking  the  bright 
minds  everywhere.  The  "hayseed"  of  a 
few  years  ago  is  the  country  gentleman 
of  today. 

(iROWIXO  ONIONS. 

In  growing  onions  successfully,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  ground 
should  be  in  first-class  condition.  The 
best  soil  for  onions  is  a  sandy  loam  that 
has  by  thorough  cultivation  and  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  manure  been  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  fertility.  By  this  we 
mean  ground  that  has  been  used  for  gar- 
den purposes,  where  weeds  have  not  been 
allowed  to  go  to  seed  in  years  past,  as 
a  soil  full  of  weed  seed  will  make  lots 
of  work  in  weeding  time.  Such  a  soil, 
with  good  seed  and  good  care,  will  in- 
sure a  good  crop  under  ordinary  climatic 
conditions.  The  ground  should  be  plowed 
and  cross-plowed  in  narrow  furrows  so 
every  part  will  be  turned  over.  The  soil 
should  then  be  worked  down  until  it  is 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  firmed.  Rows 
may  be  12  to  lfi  inches  apart,  and  if  seed 
is  sown  directly  in  the  drills,  use  3  to  4 
pounds  per  acre.  The  seed  should  be 
fresh.  This  is  very  important.  If  barn- 
yard manure  is  used,  it  should  be  thor 
oughly  rotted.  This  may  be  put  on  broad- 
cast and  harrowed  iti.  The  plan  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  thick  in  a  seed-bed  and 
transplanting  when  about  the  size  of  a 
knitting  needle  is  a  good  one  and  is  quite 
generally  practiced  now.  * 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PKICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF,  Prop. 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ho  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  investigating  quality 
and  prlre^ol  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  (lara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Cllroy.  C*L 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  ■  Iver  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  0VEH  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  ail  the  lain-  groceries,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,   llnroln  Airnur.  S«o  last.  C.I, 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  known,  dependable  va- 
riety. We  make  a  si  inly  nt' 
what  is  suitable  to  pin  nt  in  the 
Ulterior  valleys,  the  const  conn- 
ties  or  the  foothill  regions.  Yon 
w  ill  find  I  hat  it  pays  to  write  ns 
what  your  requirements  air. 
anil  secure  our  suggestions. 

We  have  been  growing  nur- 
sery stock  in  California  for  over 
twenty  five  years.  We  are  the 
largest  nursery  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Our  nurseries  and  prop- 
agating grounds  embrace  over 
1500  acres.  These  nurseries  arc 
situated  in  fertile  spots  where 
climate,  soil  and  water  are 
right. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 


OF  ALL  SORTS 


CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

Every  planter  should  have 
our  new  illustrated  Trice  Cata- 
logue, which  contains  brief  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  stock  car- 
ried by  us.  also  profuse  illus- 
trations as  well  as  prices.  This 
book  is  something  new  in  the 
way  of  ail  Annual  Trice  Cata- 
logue. Copy  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application,  by  referring  to 
this  advertisement, 


"CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURE," 

The  Fruit  (.rowers'  (iuide. 
Aside  from  describing  '2000  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  plants,  eon- 
tains  practical  instructions  for 
planting  and  care  of  stock,  also 
pruning  and  cultivating.  Price 
25c  postpaid. 


"NEW  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
TREES ' ' 

Describes  Hurhank's  plum  and 
rapid  growing  timber  walnuts. 
'Joe  post  paid. 

PAID    VP    CAPITAL    «  200.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES! 

INC 

2GC0.C  ROedlDg  Pr.a&Mgr 
Box«8fresnoSaltf^^ 
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Epitome  of  California  Agriculture  During  Forty 
Years— 1871-1910. 


(Conc/tifled  From  Last  Ixsue.) 


1906 

Congressman  Kahn  introduces  a  bill 
providing  for  a  Pacific  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  war  against  pear  blight  is  strenu- 
ous in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Luther  Burbank's  birthday,  March  7, 
is  adopted  as  Arbor  day  in  Sonoma 
county. 

California  Cattlemen's  Association  was 
organized  at  Salinas. 

Walnut  fervor  begins  in  central  Cali 
fornia. 

The  University  Farm  is  located  at 
Davis,  Yolo  county. 

The  great  San  Francisco  disaster  begins 
win  an  earthquake  on  the  morning  ol 
April  IS,  followed  by  conflragration.  The 
regular  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
off  April  21  is  destroyed,  and  the  office 
goes  to  Berkeley. 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney,  of  Fresno 
dies  en  route  to  Europe  and  bequeaths 
his  estate,  valued  at  about  a  million  dol- 
lars, to  the  University  of  California.  In 
a  memorandum  he  indicates  its  use  for 
agricultural  instruction  and  research. 

The  general  recourse  to  cover  crops  for 
restoration  of  soil  fertility  is  becoming 
notable. 

The  Yosemite  valley  passes  into  the 
ownership  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  arranges  to  buy  the 
Calaveras  Big  Tree  grove. 

The  peach  blight  crops  out  as  a  serious 
menace  in  the  interior  valley,  but  is  con 
trolled  by  December  spraying  with  Bor 
deaux  mixture. 

George  Shima,  a  Japanese,  is  pro- 
claimed "potato  king"  of  California  on 
Vm  basis  of  6000  acres  in  potatoes  near 
Stockton. 

Professor  Hilgard  issues  his  treatise  on 
soils. 

A  shipload  of  70,000  cases  of  canned 
fniiits  valued  at  $250,000  goes  from  San 
Francisco  to  Europe. 

C.  E.  Utt,  of  Orange  county,  plants  5  10 
acres  of  peanuts. 

Tobacco  growing  experiments  are  taken 
up  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  with  no 
satisfactory  outcome  except  the  good 
growth  of  the  plants. 

Importations  of  prunes  amount  to 
$53,348,  while  exports  are  worth  $1,410. 
636. 

The  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco 
creates  an  unusual  demand  for  hay  and 
high  prices. 

The  boom  in  eucalyptus  planting  sets 
in. 

Hindu  laborers  are  becoming  abundant. 

A  strike  of  vine  primers  at  Fresno  for 
an  advance  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day 
is  generally  conceded  by  growers. 


1907 

Dry  Farming  agitation  and  congresses 
attract  attention. 

California  apples  shown  in  New  Fug 
land  excite  the  comment,  "Ours  are  just 
as  good"— a  departure  from  the  old  claim, 
"Ours  are  better." 

A  proposition  for  a  Pacific  exposition 
is  announced  to  include  the  Panama 
Canal  feature. 

Another  prune  selling  organization  is 
undertaken. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress  meets 
in  Sacramento. 

The  legislature  makes  an  appropriation 
to  improve  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers  in  co-operation  with  Congress. 

A  law  passes  against  docking  horses' 
tails,  all  dock-tails  from  the  outside  h:iv 
ing  to  tie  registered. 


Overland  fruit  freights  are  reduced  10c. 
per  100  lbs.,  viz.:  to  Chicago,  $1.15;  to 
farther  East,  $1.40. 

The  Pacific  Ri  kai.  Press  reopens  its 
office  in  San  Francisco.  May  4. 

Five  thousand  barrels  of  sauerkraut 
are  ordered  in  Los  Angeles  county  from 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  Russian  army  in 
Siberia. 

Forty-eight  thousand  people  come  to 
California  from  March  1  to  April  27. 

The  white  fly  is  found  at  Marysville 
and  Bakersfield. 

Dr.  Wiley's  campaign  against  sulphur 
in  California  fruit  drying  begins  and  Cali 
fornians  go  on  the  warpath. 

An  anti-trust  law  is  passed  by  the  Itv^is 
lature  and  some  fruit  growers'  assoria 
tions  get  tangled  up  for  a  time. 

Imperial  valley  ships  209  cars  of  can 
teloupes  bringing  the  gross  amount  of 
$257,399.02;  net,  $146,91S.93. 

A  car  of  Cornice  pears  from  Santa 
Clara  sells  in  the  East  for  $3987. 

Rice  growing  begins  in  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

San  Dimas  sends  a  carload  of  lemons 
to  Japan. 

John  Newcomer,  of  Mendocino  county, 
receives  the  first  $20  State  bounty  for 
killing  a  California  lion.  Within  a  year 
200  are  killed  at  the  same  rate. 

Pacific  hop  growers  strive  to  secure 
organization  for  selling. 

Australia  seizes  Ellwood  Mead  from 
California  to  lead  her  in  irrigation  de- 
velopment. 


1908 

Six  thousand  boxes  of  apples  from 
Washington  were  condemned  as  carrying 
the  bud-moth,  a  Japanese  fruit  pest. 

William  Kent,  of  San  Rafael,  gives  the 
Government  a  fine  redwood  grove  near 
Mt.  Tamalpais. 

A  combined  harvester  from  San  Lean- 
dro  is  received  with  a  great  sensation 
in  Spain. 

Sonoma  poultry  people  organize  a  co- 
operative association  for  marketing. 

The  new  anti-scab  law  lor  sheep  is 
being  enforced. 

The  "referee  board'  to  examine  the  use 
of  sulphur  in  fruit  drying  is  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

Another  dash  at  silk-making  is  made 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Cotton  growing  is  begun  in  the  Impe 
rial  valley. 

A  tract  of  165  acres  in  oranges  at  Red 
lands  is  reported  sold  for  $220,000. 

Onion  sets  are  grown  in  Orange  county 
to  help  Texas  growers  of  Bermuda  onions 
to  get  an  early  start. 

Ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  by 
California  canneries. 

Twenty  carloads  of  mustard-seed  go 
from  Lompoc  to  the  East  in  one  train 
with  flags  on  it. 

Five  hundred  hives  of  bees  are  shipped 
on  one  invoice  from  Long  Beach  to  Logan. 
Utah. 

The  Free  Market  provision  arises  again 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  undertakes 
prosecution  for  untrue  labeling  of  fruit 
boxes. 

A  systematic  effort  is  made  by  Sati 
Francisco  oil-makers  to  increase  the 
growth  of  flaxseed. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural 
courses  in  high  schools  is  widely  entered 
upon. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  visits 
California. 

|     Imperial  vdley  rhips  1954  carloads  of 


canti'loupes,  but   they   were  not  handled 

well  commercially. 


1909 

Raisin  growers  make  their  annual  bluff 
at  organization  for  selling. 

A  new  law  enables  fruit  growers  to 
organize  without  infringing  the  anti- 
trust legislation. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation holds  a  convention  in  Los  An- 
geles under  the  presidency  of  J.  A.  Jastro 
of  Bakersfield  and  re  elects  him  president. 

The  Farmers  Educational  Cooperative 
Union  organizes  its  California  1'nion  at 
Fresno. 

Edible  snails  from  France  are  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco  and  a  snail  din- 
ner is  given. 

Navel  oranges  are  being  regularly 
shipped  to  London  at  about  three  cars  a 
week:  outside  sizes  preferred. 

Santa  Clara  prune  growers  propose  an 
organization  which  shall  not  include 
others. 

"Raisin  Day,"  April  30.  is  observed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Much  interest  begins  to  be  manifested 
in  milch  goats — not  of  the  tin-can  breed. 

The  California  lemon  growers  make  a 
great  demonstration  in  favor  of  increased 
tariff  and  get  it — until  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  copper  the  conquest. 

A  solid  train  of  lemons,  55  cars,  is 
hauled  over  the  mountains  by  five  loco 
motives  on  passenger  time. 

A  special  "irrigation  number"  of  the 
RriiAi.  Pkkss  is  so  wet  that  it  "runs  off 
the  press." 

Great  capitalists  undertake  great  irri 
gated  colony  enterprises  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley. 

E.  M.  Ehrhorn  goes  to  Hawaii  to  do 
insects  for  the  territorial  government. 


California  wins  victories  at  the  Seattle 
exposition. 

Peary  gets  to  the  pole  and  Cook  gets 
the  other  end  of  it. 

Raisin  selling  plans  again  cause  much 
talk  at  Fiesno. 

Standardization  of  fruits  commands  at- 
tention in  all  fruit  regions. 

California  dairy  output  is  valued  at 
25  millions. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  appoints 
a  committee  to  organize  the  fruit  interest 
for  better  packing  and  marketing. 


1910 

Another  English  steam  plowing  outfit 
is  imported  for  use  in  beet  fields  in  Yolo 
county. 

Farmers'  co-operative  insurance  com- 
panies report  wonderfully  successful  ope 
ration. 

Interest  revives  in  frost  lending  devices 
and  they  promise  to  be  a  stated  affair 
in  citrus  growing. 

Grape  growers  seem  to  be  making  con- 
siderable headway  in  organization  for 
selling,  wine -making,  etc. 

Fruit  displays  are  discouraged  in  l.os 
Angeles  because  of  the  fly  danger. 

Sebastopol  has  its  first  Cravenstein  Fes- 
tival and  Watsonville  its  first  Annual 
Apple  Show — both  notably  successful. 

The  Santa  Clara  Farmers'  Union  begins 
a  systematic  campaign  in  favor  of  white 
labor. 

Resolute  fighting  the  thrip  on  decidu- 
ous trees  is  undertaken  with  various  re- 
sults. 

Precooling  establishments  costing  mill- 
ions are  brought  into  use  in  fruit  ship- 
ping. 

California  farmers  are  reported  to  have 
more  automobiles  fully  paid  for  than  the 
farmers  of  other  States. 


Morse 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 


GARDEN  GUIDE 


Of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees. 

Contains  descriptions,  illustrations  and  prices  of  the  standard, 
dependable  seeds  and  plants  for  which  we  aw  well  known. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  Great  California  Seed  House 
123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Willson's  Acme  Walnut 

HALF  BROTHER  TO 

Willson's  Wonder 


Large  Handsome  Nut;  Smooth  Perfectly 
Sealed  Shell,  well  filled  with  plump  rich 
sweet  kernel. 

Strong  vigorous  grower.  Bears  in  Nur- 
sery. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET. 

ENC1NAL  NURSERIES,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


PORTLAND  STOCKYARDS 
REPORT. 

Oregon  is  buying  muc-h  of  its  live  stock 
in  California.  Sales  have  been  recorded 
as  tar  south  as  the  Imperial  valley,  so 
that  it  is  readily  seen  that  they  like  our 
stock.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Port- 
land Stockyard  the  following  report  was 
made: 

"Cattle  Fkeihng. — Feeding  cattle  for 
the  market  does  not  receive  the  attention 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  its  Impor- 
tance deserves.  Foodstuffs  that  are  as 
good  as  corn  can  be  produced  in  great 
abundance.  Cattle  that  are  fed  on  al- 
falfa hay  make  good  killers.  The  value 
of  alfalfa  can  be  increased  20  to  25  per 
cent  by  running  it  through  a  cutter.  By 
finishing  with  wheal,  barley,  or  even  oats, 
cattle  can  be  finished  that  will  equal  the 
•natives'  of  the  Middle  States.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  grass-fed  cattle 
and  those  that  are  finished  with  hay  and 
giain,  renders  the  business  of  feeding 
one  of  certain  profit. 

"Sheep. — With  the  ideal  conditions  for 
sheep  raising  and  feeding  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades there  should  never  be  a  scarcity  of 
finished  mutton.  East  of  the  Cascades 
alfalfa  and  screenings  or  grain  can  be 
profitably  utilized  in  preparing  sheep  for 
the  market.  The  oversupply  of  thin  range 
sheep  and  the  scarcity,  most  of  the  year, 
of  finished  lamb  and  mutton,  are  condi- 
tions that  should  not  prevail  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

"Hogs. — No  part  of  the  United  States 
offers  better  opportunities  for  profitable 
hog  raising  than  this.  The  hog  is  essen- 
tially a  grazing  animal,  and  bailey  or 
wheat  are  the  ideal  finishing  food.  The 
numerous  experiments  show  that  there 
are  from  500  to  700  pounds  of  hog  growth 
to  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  and  besides  paying 
well  for  the  alfalfa,  the  wheat  or  bailey 
necessary  for  finishing  a  hog  for  the  mar- 
ket brings  the  farmer  better  prices  than 
if  marketed  in  sacks.  Field  peas  are  re- 
ceiving attention  and  have  been  found  to 
be  extremely  profitable.  It  is  the  expe 
rience  of  farmers  that  field  peas  alter- 
nated with  wheat  leaves  the  soil  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  when  summer-fallowed, 
both  as  to  the  moisture  and  wheat  pro 
ducing  ability,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
field  peas  are  worth  from  $10  to  $20  an 
acre  when  harvested  by  hogs.  Freedom 
from  disease  is  another  advantage  that 
hog  raisers  have  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  country  are  the 
profits  more  secure  or  as  great.'' 


a  been  I  treatment  method, v  Sows,  whether 
gilts  or  old  animals,  will  not  get  too 
fleshy  on  this  diet,  providing  they  have 
exercise.  After  old  hogs  get  fat  and 
lazy  they  do  not  make  good  mothers. 
They  either  do  not  farrow  very  strongly 
or  are  unable  to  properly  nourish  the 
litter.  While  too  much  flesh  is  a  bad 
thing,  better  have  fat  than  lack  of  it  on 
the  brood  sow.  With  plenty  of  exercise 
and  abundance  of  feed,  good  results  can 
be  expected  at  farrowing  time. 


THE  BROOD  SOW. 

Exercise,  and  plenty  of  it.  is  what  the 
brood  sow  needs.  No  one  should  be  dis- 
appointed if  a  sow  has  a  litter  which 
does  not  come  up  to  expectations  where 
she  is  enclosed  in  a  small  and  poorly 
ventilated  pen.  Where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  sows  in  pens,  "let  the 
sunshine  in."  as  the  song  says,  because 
nothing  kills  the  bacteria  like  the  good 
old  rays  of  the  sun.  But  where  possible 
put  them  in  pastures  where  they  will 
get  exercise,  as  it  tones  the  system  and 
puts  on  that  good  lean  meat  which  Mark 
Twain  said  would  give  flavor  to  angels. 

Give  Mrs.  Hog  good  feed.  You  cannot 
get  something  for  nothing,  so  don't  ex- 
pact  to  ride  in  gasoline  cars  on  pig  money 
when  all  you  give  them  is  scenery  and 
straw.  Alfalfa  via  the  sow's  stomach  is 
the  key  to  the  bank  vaults.  Keep  alfalfa 
before  them  all  the  time.  If  in.  the  pas- 
ture the  better.  As  a.  successful  hog 
raiser  of  Merced  said:  "I  give  my  pork- 
ers so  much  alfalfa  that  they  are  always 
dreaming  of  it  and  fret  fat  even  by  the 


HOWARD  CATTLE  SALE. 


The  old  axiom  that  "birth  is  much, 
but  breeding  is  more,"  is  well  ilustrated 
in  the  grand  array  of  Short-horn  talent, 
which  the  Howard  Cattle  Co.  will  sell 
at  their  fifth  annual  sale  on  the  13th  of 
January.  George  P.  Bellows,  the  famous 
auctioneer  from  the  "show  me"  State, 
will  do  the  selling,  and  Fred  Chase  will 
conduct  it.  Among  the  fine  animals  on 
sale  will  be  nine  sons  of  Straight  Archer, 
who  sired  the  first-prize  bull  calves  at 
the  California  State  Fair  in  1909-10.  The 
blood  of  other  noted  sires,  such  as  Choice 
Goods,  Lavender  Viscount,  and  White 
Hall  Sultan,  all  grand  champions  of  their 
day,  is  strongly  infused  through  the  top 
crosses  where  it  counts. 

This  sale  is  unique  in  that  it  is  strictly 
a  bull  sale.  No  "she"  stock  will  be  of- 
fered. The  animals  to  be  auctioned  off 
are  very  strong  and  hardy,  due  to  the 
mode  of  handling  them  when  young.  In 
stead  of  being  raised  in  barns,  they  are 
turned  out  on  the  pastures  where  they 
get  strength  and  health.  The  animals 
which  are  to  be  sold  can  be  turned  out 
on  the  ranges  and  thrive  with  the  com- 
mon stock. 


SHEEP  ON  THE  FARM 


Every  time  a  sheep  bleats  it  loses  a 
mouthful,  and  as  the  flocks  are  being 
driven  farther  back  into  the  ranges  where 
the  feed  is  poor,  they  spend  considerable 
time  bleating.  The  effect  of  this  is.  the 
tanner  is  realizing  that  profits  are  to 
be  made  by  keeping  the  golden-fleeced 
sheep,  and  they  are  handling  from  10 
to  100.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  double 
the  money  invested  every  year  in  them, 
as  they  cost  but  very  little  to  keep.  They 
eat  the  odds  and  ends  about  the  tarn 
and  make  fat  out  of  stuff  which  ordinal' 
ily  would  go  to  waste.  Where  the  farmer 
has  pasture  land,  so  much  the  better. 
For  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep  and 
fat  sheep  spells  fat  purses. 

Where  the  farmer  makes  the  most 
money  is  in  his  lambs.  He  can  arrange 
the  breeding  of  his  ewes  so  that  his 
lambs  will  be  ready  for  the  holiday  mar 
ket  where  the  highest  prices  are  paid 
lor  the  "Christmas  lamb."  The  sheep 
raisers  with  large  flocks  cannot  spare 
the  time,  trouble  and  expense  of  raising 
lambs  during  November  and  December, 
while  it  is  practically  no  trouble  on  the 
small  farm,  where  the  children  and  the 
wife  can  care  for  them. 


COYOTES  DESTRUCTIVE. 


Reports  from  all  sections  of  California 
show  that  the  coyotes  are  killing  many 
sheep  and  poultry  of  the  farmers.  Des 
paid  Taylor,  of  Bodega,  recently  killed 
a  coyote  which  he  says  was  of  a  band 
that  has  destroyed  300  sheep  belonging 
to  him.  Reports  from  Yolo  county  are 
of  the  same  tenor.  They  have  been  espe 
cially  destructive  to  young  turkeys  and 
lambs  in  that  county.  It  is  thought  that 
a  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  next  legisla 
ture  giving  a  bounty  on  coyotes  so  that 
there  will  be  more  of  an  incentive  to  kill 
them.  At  the  present  time  several  of 
the  counties  pay  bounties,  but  some  of 
the  adjoining  counties  have  none,  so  that 
the  animals  can  breed  in  one  county  and 
destroy  sheep  in  another. 


THE  SOY  BEAN. 


One  of  tin'  most  important  plants  of 
northern  China  and  Japan  is  the  soy  bean. 
The  production  of  this  bean  has  increased 
so  much  of  late  that  hundreds  of  tons 
are  being  imported  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
especially  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
beans  carry  from  It;  to  21  per  cent  of  oil 
which  is  used  in  the  arts  and  as  a  human 
food.    The  resulting  meal  is  used  as  a 


stock  food.  This  meal  was  found  by 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  to  be 
from  s  to  in-,  more  valuable  than  wheat 
middlings  for  pigs.  The  Kansas  station 
reports  that  hogs  fed  one-fourth  soy  bean 
meul  and  three-fourths  corn  produced  al- 
most double  the  gains  as  did  hogs  fed 
on  a  straight  corn  ration.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  experiments  carried  on  show  fine 
results  where  this  meal  was  fed  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  food.    On  ac- 


Fitti  Annual  Sale  of  Short-Horns 


BY 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  January  13,  1911. 


All  Bulls-Big  Bulls 
Fifty  Head  of  Bulls 


Nine  sons  of  Imp.  Straight  Archer  20,909$ 

Sons  of  Oxford  Grand  Duke  10th  205800 

Sons  of  Lord  Victor  304257 

Sons  of  Red  Favorite  235269 

A  son  of  Cumberland  Chief  301999 

Sons  of  Pride  of  Birch  Hills  217295 

and  sons  of  other  famous  hulls 


FOR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

HOWARD   CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  Mission  Street,    San  Francisco. 


La  Fayette  Stock  Farm 

La  Favetle,  Indiana 
J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Proprietors 

New  I  m porta tlon  of 

Percherons,  Belgians, 
Shires,  German  Coachers, 
Hackneys,  Stallions  and  Mares. 

If  you  want  the  best  we  have  them  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  guarantee  we  have  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  terms  and  must  reasonable 
prices  we  have  them  for  you. 

Pacific  Coast  Stables  at  the  California  state  Fair 
<  i  rounds. 

Office:    Room  322  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
I.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  °"  «»«  inarKet 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 
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f~*  n  YT*  rp  i^T  w~*  ya.  »v  t  w^-  Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 
OaXI-iIljr>l  OJ\.r>l  IrV.     1.  w.  JACKSON  <t  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  FrancURu. 
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count  of  its  richness  it  should  be  fed 
in  combination  with  some  other  grain. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  soy-bean 
nieal  is  used  by  many  of  the  dairymen 
as  a  cow  feed.  They  claim  that  when 
this  feed  is  given  cows,  the  yield  of  milk 
is  considerably  increased.  The  dairymen 
Of  Holland  and  Denmark  are  also  using 
it  with  much  success.  When  too  much 
soy-bean  meal  is  fed  to  cows,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  butter  soft,  but 
when  fed  in  the  proper  proportions  it 
makes  fine,  hard  butler. 


CREAM  SAMPLES. 

If  a  cream  test  is  to  be  reliable,  the 
sample  from  which  it  is  made  must  be 
a  fair  and  representative  one.  Unsatis- 
factory cream  tests  are  frequently  due 
to  poor  sampling.  The  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Experiment  Station  recently  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  covering  the  testing  of 
cream  for  butter-fat,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt: 

Care  of  the  Cbeam  on  the  Farm. — The 
root  of  all  the  difficulties  of  securing  rep 
resentative  cream  samples  lies  in  the  lack 
of  care  the  cream  receives  on  the  aver- 
age farm.  If  the  patron  himself  took 
proper  care  of  his  cream  and  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  have  it  in  proper  me 
chanical  condition,  homogeneous  and  uni 


Warranted  to  Give  Sallafaclon. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  laments  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable' 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  jrive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  <\- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  fW"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GKO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breedei 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  neiffers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horned  Duiharas.  Address  E.  S.  Driver 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.  Jerseys 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  tor  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po- 
land-China Hogs. 

GKO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Ci. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  se'xes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


FOR  SALE 

One  two  year  old  Stallion,  Percheron  &  Kelgian, 
Also  one  two-year-old  Thoroughbr  d  Guernsey 
Bull,  both  tine  animals.  VVrlte,  J.  A  OYER, 
Denair,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak, 
retard  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe:  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE 
TIME.    THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  d  TANK  COMPANY, 

349-7    Pacific   Electric   Building,  Los   Angeles,  Cal. 


form  in  body,  before  the  hauler,  station 
agent,  or  creamery  samples  it.  the  sample 
could  not  help  being  representative,  and 
the  problem  would  be  largely  solved. 

The  farm  separator  should  be  so  ad- 
justed and  operated  as  to  deliver  cream 
testing  about  40'/,  fat.  After  separation 
the  cream  should  lie  cooled  and  kept  cool 
by  setting  the  cans  containing  it  in  cold 
water.  This  will  prevent  its  thickening 
due  to  souring  in  summer  and  freezing 
in  winter.  The  cream  should  be  stirred 
occasionally  to  prevent  undue  separation 
of  the  fat  and  the  drying  of  the  cream 
on  the  surface.  II  should  be  delivered 
in  clean  cans  or  pails  not  less  than  twice 
a  week  in  winter  and  three  times  a  week 
in  summer.  When  sampled  at  the  cream- 
ery or  Shipping  station,  it  should  be  taken 
there  in  cans  of  the  proper  size.  Small 
amounts  of  cream  in  large  cans  cause 
the  cream  lo  churn  in  transportation: 
this  makes  the  sampling  very  difficult. 
If  the  cans  or  pails  are  too  full,  the  cream 
cannot  be  mixed  readily  before  sampling. 

Samimim.  at  the  Crkamkrx. — Mix  the 
cream  of  eadh  patron  thoroughly  by  pour- 
ing or  stirring.  The  pouring  is  facili- 
tated, time  is  saved,  and  spilling  of  cream 
is  avoided,  by  the  use  of  a  few  straight 
walled  cans  with  the  tops  entirely  open. 
These  cans  should  be  large  enough  easily 
to  take  care  of  the  contents  of  a  10  gallon 
can  without  overflowing.  When  the  cans 
are  not  too  full,  thorough  mixing  may 
be  done  by  stirring,  provided  that  a 
stirrer  with  a  good-sized  disc  (4  inches 
in  diameter  I  and  a  stout  rod  not  less 
than  :?  feet  long  be  used.  When  the 
cream  is  mixed  by  stirring,  the  stirring 
must  be  done  thoroughly.  Simply  giving 
the  cream  a  few  dips  with  the  sample 
dipper  is  not  sufficient.  The  stirrer  must 
be  worked  to  the  bottom  of  the  can  sev- 
eral times  and  the  entire  contents  of  the 
can  must  be  thoroughly  agitated.  T'lick 
cream  should  be  warmed  until  the  icy 
portions  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Churned  cream  cannot  be  sampled;  its 
fat  content  may  be  calculated  by  testing 
the  buttermilk  and  estimating  the  amount 
of  butter. 

Testinu  by  the  Crkameuy  Havlkr. — 
The  creamery  hauler  or  shipping  station 
agent  taking  cream  samples  must  be  com- 
petent, honest,  and  reliable,  and  must 
have  the  proper  equipment  for  this  work, 
otherwise  the  samples  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  Mix  the  patron's  cream  thoroughly 
by  stirring  or  pouring.  Then  pour  it  into 
the  weigh-pail.  Scrape  the  cream  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  patron's 
can.  crock,  or  pail,  with  the  rubber 
scraper.  From  the  property  mixed  cream 
take  a  sample  into  the  sample  bottle  bear- 
ing the  name  or  number  of  the  respec- 
tive patron.  Seal  the  sample  tightly  and 
place  it  inlo  I  he  box.  Record  Die  corn  el 
weight  of  the  cream  in  the  hauler's  cream 
record  pad  or  book.  Pour  the  cream  from 
the  weigh-pail  into  the  hauler's  cream  can 
and  scrape  the  weigh  pail  thoroughly  with 


AXLE  GREASE 

The  Grease  that 
Stays  Oil- 
Never  rubs  off  or  gums 


Mica  Axle  Grease  forms 
an  almost  permanent 
coating  of  mica  on  the 
spindle  and  axle  box.  It 
is  the  ideal  wagon  lubri- 
cant. Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  or  write  to 
the  nearestagencyof  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

i Incorporated) 


A  DECLINE  IN  PRICE 

Protein  makes  butter-fat.  Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal  or  Cocoanut  Cake  or 
Meal  are  the  best  and  cheapest  feeds.    Note  the  following  latest  quotations: 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Mill  (or  f.  o.  b.  So.  Pac.  Co.  cars  in  20  ton  lots)  per  ton 
of  2000  lbs.  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

20  Tons         10  Tons  5  Tons     Less  Quantity 

Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal  $40.00  $40.50  $41.00  $41.50 
Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  $24.50  $24.50  $25.00  $25.50 
Whole  and  Ground  Flaxseed.    (Quotations  at  special  request.) 

Terms  Net  Cash— Immediate  Payment. 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS 

R.  ft   STRANGE,  Manager.  155  TOWNSEND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ASK   YOTR  DFAI.KK  FOR 

IlL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 


CHICKENS  A.ISJD 

Cheapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day. 

AI>r>RKSS 

EL   DORADO  OIL 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


MILK  COWS 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 


WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FREE 

Book  on 
HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.   H.   SCOFIELD.  Manager 


HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  "*^> 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  out  Catalogue  ', 


H.H.H, 

srse  Medici: 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
„  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
(ggjff  fr)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


FOR  SALE 

A  line  alfalfa  or  dairy  ranch.  HO  acres  or  more. 
46  in  alfalfa.  Large  barns,  dwelling,  and  goo'l 
supply  of  water.  Located  close  to  railroad  sta- 
tion, one  hour  run  to  San  Franc  sco.  Address 
Box  36,  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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the  rubber  scraper,  removing  all  the 
cream  that  adheres  to  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  weigh-pail. 

Cake  of  this  Cickam  Samples.— It  is  just 
as  necessary  to  take  the  proper  care  of 
the  samples  after  they  are  taken,  as  it 
is  to  secure  samples  that  are  represen- 
tative. 

t'n  less  properly  taken  care  of.  the 
cream  sample  will  deteriorate  rapidly 
and  change  in  composition,  interfering 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  test.  A  spoiled 
cream  sample  cannot  be  tested  correctly 
and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  all 
cream  samples  to  increase  in  per  cent  of 
fat  with  age.  This  increase  is  due  to 
loss  of  moisture  from  the  sample  through 
evaporation.  This  evaporation  is  great- 
est in  loosely  sealed  or  open  bottles  kept 
In  a.  warm  room.  Experiments  have 
~liown  cases  where  samples  kept  for  two 
weeks  on  the  receiving  platform  of  the 
creamery  in  loosely  sealed  bottles  gained 
1. .")'<.  and  in  open  bottles  10.5'/.  In  a 
creamery  receiving  20.0  10  pounds  of  fat 
per  month  this  would  mean  a  loss  due 
to  paying  the  patrons  for  fat  not  received, 
of  $569.50  in  the  case  of  loosely  sealed 
bottles,  and  of  in  the  case  of  open 

bottles. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Orovillc  will  have  a  condensed -milk  fac- 
tory in  the  near  future.  San  Francisco 
capitalists  are  in  that  section  looking 
over  the  ground  preparing  to  erect  such 
a  building. 

The  Jackson  ranch  near  Yuba  City  Is 
manufacturing  Italian  cheese  with  a 
great  deal  of  success.  Experts  who  have 
tasted  it  say  that  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  real  article. 

X.  E.  Mullick  recently  brought  a  ear 
load  of  Holsteins  from  Wisconsin  to  be 
put  on  the  dairy  ranches  around  Willows 
This  is  the  first  of  several  shipments 
which  will  be  made  to  various  parts  of 
Clenn  county. 

The  Farmers"  Co-operative  Creamery 
Co.  is  erecting  a  creamery  at  Calexico. 

Kendall  &  Fergerson  recently  pur 
chased  100  dairy  cows  at  Long  Beach  and 
put  them  on  their  dairy  near  Holtville. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  averaged  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  2S0  gallons 
of  sweet  cream  daily  to  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  Novem 
iter  the  Woodland  creamery  distributed 
$.").■>")!•    for   cream.     The   rate    paid  was 
■_•<■.  per  pound  for  butter-fat. 

The  dairy  exhibit  at  VisaUa  Citrus 
Fair  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  show. 
The  extent  of  dairying  in  Tulare  county 
was  vividly  displayed. 

In  a  recent  competitive  butter-scoring 
contest  held  by  the  Los  Angeles  Rulter 
Hoard,  the  two  co-operative  creameries 
of  Porterville  obtained  the  first  markings 
or  ratings,  m  w  < 

Lemoore  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  dairy 
college  established  in  that  locality.  Some 
of  the  prominent  farmers  have  taken  it 
up  and  no  doubt  a  bill  will  be  presented 
to  the  next  legislature  to  that  effect. 

Many  of  the  stockmen  around  Pentz 
are  planting  alfalfa  in  order  to  secure 
better  feed  during  the  winter  months. 


GENTLENESS  WITH  STOCK. 


The  Germans  have  a  saying  that  "still 
swine  eat  the  mash  and  the  wild  ones 
run  past  it."  This  applies  to  every  kind 
of  live  stock.  A  nervous  animal  will 
lose  more  weight  moving  around  than 
the  best  feeding  can  put  on.  Who  has 
not  seen  the  tame  steer  or  sheep  on  the 
farm  that  stands  out  above  his  brothers 
in  the  fields  on  account  of  his  sleekness 
and  fat.  How  much  fatter  they  get  than 
the  other  animals  which  become  fright- 
ened every  time  a  dog  or  a  man  comes 
near  them,   This  Is  often  due  to  careless 


handling  by  the  help  or  by  children  set- 
ting dogs  on  the  stock. 

A  dairyman  once  said  he  could  tell 
when  his  cows  were  being  properly  hand 
led  by  going  through  the  corrals  where 
the  cows  were  lying  down.  When  an 
animal  never  stopped  chewing  its  cud 
or  made  any  move  to  get  up.  he  was  sat 
isfied  that  the  milkers  were  handling  Fie 
cows  properly:  but  when  they  became 
nervous  and  fidgety  he  knew  that  they 
were  being  improperly  treated. 

Gentleness  toward  the  farm  stock  a' 
ways  brings  its  reward  twofold.  In  the 
case  of  animals  being  raised  for  meat, 
the  loss  is  considerable  if  they  are  treated 
so  that  they  become  scared  every  time 
they  see  a  stranger.  Milk  cows  that  are 
wild  will  never  give  the  milk  they  would 
if  tame,  and  the  rule  holds  true  all  th° 
way  down  the  line.  An  ounce  of  gentle- 
ness is  worth  a  pound  of  fat  when  the 
final  reckoning  is  made. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

A  a  recent  Chicago  international  stock 
show  the  sales  from  the  prize  carload  of 
feeding  steers  was  as  follows:  Herefords 
averaged  $i;.l  1  and  Short  horns  averaged 
$5.90. 

According  to  State  Veterinarian  Keane, 
29,519  head  of  cattle  were  und'>r  quaran- 
tine in  t he  State  of  California  during  the 
last  two  years  and  S02  horses  were  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  glanders. 

Leonard  Prior,  of  Oroville.  recently 
drove  750  head  of  cattle  over  the  summit 
of  the  Sierras  down  to  the  valley.  Storms 
and  scarcity  of  feed  resulted  in  13  ani- 
mals dying  on  the  road. 
.  Del  Fowler,  of  Hanford,  recently  sold 
a  Percheron  mare,  lb  years  old.  for  $20o. 
Mr.  Fowler  raised  the  mare  from  a  colt 
and  he  obtained  $1800  for  the  colts  of 
this  animal. 

K.  .1.  Tharp.  of  Woodland,  sold  2000 
head  of  sheep  to  E.  Selignian  of  Oakland. 

Peter  Haack  recently  purchased  2200 
head  of  Arizona  cattle  which  he  will  put 
on  his  ranch  near  Lindsay,  Tulare  county. 
Mr.  Haack  also  obtained  some  pure  bred 
bulls,  and  he  will  start  a  stock  ranch. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Port- 
land Union  Stockyard  Co.  it  is  shown 
that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ended 
September  1909  were  90.Vo5  cattle.  81fl 
calves,  95,670  hogs,  and  15:!, 971  sheep. 
The  grand  average  paid  for  hogs  for  the 
12  months  was  $lo.00,  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  porkers  was  204  pounds. 


FEEDING  HOGS  ON  RAISINS 
AND  GRAPES. 


At  this  tijne  of  the  year  hundreds  of 
hogs  arc  being  driven  into  the  vineyards, 
where  they  are  eating  a  second  crop  of 
grapes.  The  grapes  that  have  been  on 
the  vines  very  long  are  dry  and  are  rich 
in  sugar,  and  several  farmers  have  found 
that  their  porkers  are  losing  flesh  under 
the  diet.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  richness  of  the  dried  grapes  over- 
heats the  hog  and  causes  it  to  become 
emaciated.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
putting  hogs  on  dried  grapes  or  raisins. 
The  usual  custom  in  the  San  .loaquin 
valley  is  to  start  them  with  a  pound  of 
raisins  when  fed  in  the  pen.  or  wjien 
they  are  driven  into  the  vineyard,  let 
them  remain  only  three  or  four  hours 
at  first,  so  that  their  system  can  get 
used  to  the  rich  food.  After,  they  have 
been  on  the  feed  for  a  few  days  in  this 
manner,  four  or  five  pounds  is  the  usual 
allotment  when  fed  in  the  pen.  But 
when  the  hogs  are  roaming  in  the  vine- 
yards it  does  not  matter  how  much  they 
eat,  as  the  exercise  and  the  green  feed 
which  they  pick  up  offsets  any  of  the 
richness  of  the  raisin.  Some  of  the  vine 
yardists  find  that  the  pomace  makes  good 
feed  for  hogs.  .1.  H.  Wheeler,  of  St. 
Helena,  who  is  fattening  hogs  on  his 


BENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER 


Notice  the  Roll  at  the  top  of  the  Bowl.  This  feature,  without  de- 
creasing the  capacity,  insures  the  strength  that  enables  our  scrapers 
to  stand  the  most  severe  tests.  On  a  large  dirt-moving  job  recently 
a  number  of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used,  the  BENICIA 
FRESNO  SCRAPER  was  the  only  scraper  that  did  not  have  to  go 
to  the  shop  for  repairs.  Because  of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl, 
which  prevents  the  bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load,  because 
every  part  of  this  scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and  securely 
held  in  place,  and  because  the  handle  is  so  placed  that  the  scraper 
is  always  perfectly  balanced,  the  BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER 
outlasted  all  the  others. 

Made  In  the  usual  sizes.    3,  3.',  4  and  5  feet. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <^  ■»*  j>  on 
the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


grape  vines,  says  that  he  has  found  po- 
mace very  fine  food  for  porkers.  Whan 
hogs  are  being  fed  in  pens  (hey  should 
be  allowed  roots  or  some  green  feed,  to 
be  given  in  connection  with  raisins,  as 
it  forms  a  roughage  for  the  raisins  and 
permits  the  stomach  to  assimilate  the 
raisins  better. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  atockmen  hecauee  they  Rive 
better  result*  than  othera  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  om 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

we  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

JAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cat. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay -covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  East  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 

INTERESTING  FIGURES  ON 
DRAINAGE. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Allen  of  Ohio  gives  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  some  interesting  facts  on  the 
cost  of  drainage  and  the  added  value 
which  it  may  bring  to  lands  requiring 
this  treatment. 

Cost  ok  Drainage. — Of  course,  the  cost 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  soil, 
depth  and  distance  apart  of  drains,  size 
of  tile,  cost  of  labor,  etc.  With  us  the 
greatest  problem  has  been  that  of  labor, 
and  we  have  been  driven  to  the  use  of  a 
machine  to  do  our  digging.  With  it  we 
have  put  in  22  miles  of  tile  on  the  farm, 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 

C&    RftflWFI  I     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  rt.  Jl.   Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 

75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco.        Projects  Handled. 

AGRIC1JI.TIIR  Al.  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement lor  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Whlttler,  California. 


THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analy»ii  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food.  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Atphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Teats,  Water,  Etc. 
Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  m>il  Reclamation,  Municipal  Engineering, 
Power  Development. 

General  Engineering  Co. 

CIVIL,  AND  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

1104  Ninth  St.,  Sucramento,  Cat. 
Phone  M.  805. 

Surveys,  Reports,  Plans,  Estimates,  Su- 
pervision. 

Specialties:  Irrigation  systems,  drainage 
canals,  levees,  bank  protection,  reservoirs, 
pipe  lines,  water  tanks,  pumping  plants, 
water  supply  systems,  sewer  systems,  sep- 
tic tanks,  dams,  flumes,  tunnels,  power 
plants. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 
Trees  sfhd   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG .,  SAN  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

BALBOA  BUILDING,  SAN  fRANOSCO.  CAL. 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

,„  ,    .  „„  (Sutter  736 

Telephones  jHoraeJ.2383 


besides  a  considerable  amount  for  our 
neighbors.  It  is  a  steam  traction  ditcher, 
digging  the  entire  ditch,  to  the  depth  of 
4M;  feet  if  desired,  with  once  passing  over 
the  ground.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
left  clean  and  grooved  for  the  tile,  which 
can  be  laid  as  soon  as  the  machine  has 
passed  over  the  ground.  On  land  free 
from  stones  one  man  with  it  should  get 
100  to  125  rods  of  ditch  ready  for  the 
tile  in  a  day.  On  our  own  farm  we  have 
a  good  many  stones,  and  I  cannot  finish 
up  on  the  average  more  than  50  to  75 
rods  per  day.  If  one  contemplates  a 
large  job  of  draining,  the  use  of  a  ma- 
chine is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  advance  of  the  times.  Man- 
power is  the  most  expensive  power.  Horse- 
power comes  next,  and  is  still  too  ex- 
pensive. We  must  use  the  cheap  power 
of  steam  or  electricity  wherever  prac- 
tical. The  cost  of  thoroughly  draining 
an  acre  need  rarely  go  beyond  $35  or  $40 
per  acre,  and  in  most  cases  will  be  very 
much  below  these  figures.  It  seems  large, 
and  men  ask,  "Will  it  pay?"  We  think 
that  it  will.  On  a  large  part  of  the 
cheap  lands  it  is  either  drain  or  give  up. 
From  our  point  of  view,  nothing  will 
justify  borrowing  money  to  the  extent 
that  drainage  will. 

Increased  Value  of  Drained  Land. — 
Most  men  have  a  somewhat  crude  idea  of 
the  value  of  land.  Land  that  will  pro 
duce  $1  per  acre  net  (after  all  expenses, 
taxes,  etc.,  are  paid)  is  worth  $20  an 
acre  as  an  investment  (5%  on  a  perma- 
nent investment).  If  it  will  produce  $2 
an  acre  net,  it  is  worth  $40  an  acre.  If 
it  will  produce  $5  an  acre  net,  it  is  worth 
$100,  etc.  Now,  most  men  who  have  had 
experience  will  admit  that  an  acre  of 
well-drained  land  can  be  cultivated  for 
$1  less  than  similar  land  undrained  (the 
work  is  easier  and  can  be  done  on  time). 
At  present  prices,  a  few  bushels  more  of 
grain  or  a  few  hundred  more  pounds 
of  hay  make  several  dollars  added  to 
the  income  of  the  acre.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly conservative  estimate  to  say  that 
drainage  will  add  $2  per  acre  in  increase 
of  crop.  (Most  men  will  say  $5  at  least.) 
But  at  $2  in  increased  crop  and  $1  saved 
in  cost  of  production,  we  have  $3  added 
to  the  net  income  of  an  acre  by  drainage, 
which  means  $60  added  to  the  value  of 
the  acre  of  land.  If  by  the  expenditure 
of  $30  in  drainage,  we  can  increase  the 
value  of  an  acre  $60,  surely  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  farmer  can  make  money 
faster.  I  have  put  in  tile  that  have  paid 
100%  on  the  investment  each  year,  and, 
speaking  very  conservatively,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  put  money  into  drain- 
age that  did  not  bring  me  10%  in  cash 
returns,  besides  the  satisfaction  it  gives 
and  the  spirit  of  confidence  it  engenders. 
One  of  the  chief  things  the  owners  of 
cheap  Eastern  lands  need  is  confidence 
in  their  business  and  their  ability  to 
make  good  upon  those  soils. 


FIELD  STONES  IN  CONCRETE 
WORK. 


Another  Ohio  farm  engineer  gives  in 
the  same  journal  his  experience  with 
the  use  of  field  stones  in  concrete  which 
he  finds  save  not  only  concrete  but  a 
great  deal  of  time,  especially  in  the  con- 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  W.  PIERSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
age, Power  and  Water  Development.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  furnished. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 


J.  H.  PIATT 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Civil— Hydraulic — Electrical 


struction  of  foundations  and  walls.  He 
proceeds  in  this  way:  "We  mix  one  part 
Portland  cement  to  three  parts  good  clean 
sand.  In  mixing  large  quantities  we  pile 
cement  and  sand  together  on  mixing  plat 
form,  then  one  or  two  men,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shovel  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
platform,  while  another  man  keeps  the 
new  pile  well  raked  with  an  iron  rake. 
Then  we  repeat,  throwing  back  to  the 
other  end  and  raking,  when  we  made  a 
hole  in  the  center  and  add  the  water. 
By  pushing  the  cement  back  into  the 
water  gradually,  no  water  gets  away. 
This  pile  of  moist  cement  is  then  reshov- 
eled  to  the  other  end  of  form  and  raked 
the  same  time  as  the  sand  and  cement. 
As  it  is  being  thrown  back  it  is  well  to 
add  sufficient  water  by  using  a  large-holed 
sprinkling  can,  which  will  not  permit 
enough  water  at  a  time  to  run  the  cement 
away.  We  find  this  much  quicker  and 
easier  than  the  hose  method.  With  this 
mixture  we  use  any  size  of  stone  that  will 
lie  in  the  forms  and  not  touch  the  sides. 
We  use  big  stones,  and  exercise  care  in 
seeing  that  no  two  stones  touch,  yet  just 
as  many  as  possible  are  put  in.  We  just 
finished  a  fall  or  foundation  for  a  barn 
40  by  50,  10  feet  high  and  1  foot  thick, 
and  I  think  in  the  entire  job  a  two-gal- 
lon bucket  of  cement  will  plaster  every 
hole.  I  have  had  occasion  to  test  this 
work  by  having  to  tear  out  a  wall  so 
built,  and  find  the  stone  will  break  before 


the  cement  will  let  loose.  We  mix  rather 
thin,  so  the  cement  will  run  into  the 
pores    and  crevices  of  the  stones." 


A  CONCRETE  SILO. 


The  silo  is  entering  more  and  more  into 
the  economic  side  of  farming  life  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  benefit  of  silos  is  just  being 
realized  in  cheaper  foods  for  the  stock 
during  the  winter  months.  J.  H.  Wheeler 
of  St.  Helena  is  building  a  concrete  silo 
on  his  ranch.  This  silo  will  be  15  feet 
in  diameter  and  28  feet  high.  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  some  30  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  he 
hoiies  to  put  the  crop  in  the  silo  before 
the  winter  is  over.  At  the  present  time 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  feeding  13  head  of  cows 
and  has  200  hogs  finishing  for  the  mar- 
ket. 


The  cow  is  manufacturing  milk  while 
she  is  lying  in  the  stall  at  night.  Make 
the  bedding  soft  and  dry,  and  make  the 
barn  in  general  so  comfortable  that  noth- 
ing will  prevent  her  from  turning  all 
surplus  feeds  to  milk  during  the  night. 
She  cannot  do  it  on  a  cold  and  rainy  night 
around  the  straw  stack.  Let  the  lower 
part  of  the  cow  stable  to  a  height  of 
about  four  or  five  feet  be  perfectly  tight 
and  windproof,  but  above  the  cows  fresh 
aii  may  enter  without  harm  through 
cracks,  windows,  doors,  and  other  open- 
ings. 


947  PHELAN  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Famous  j&d&O 

Is  the  Lamp  of  Real  Beauty 

because  it  gives  the  best  light  of  all 
lamps.  The  Rayo  gives  a  white,  soft, 
mellow,  diffused  light— easy  on  the 
eye  because  it  cannot  flicker.  You 
can  use  your  eyes  as  long  as  you  wish 
under  the  Rayo  light  without  strain. 

The  Rayo  Lamp  is  low-priced,  and 
even  though  you  pay  $5,  $10  or  $20  for 
other  lamps,  you  may  get  more  expensive 
decorations  but  you  cannot  get  a  better 
light  than  the  low-priced  Rayo  gives.  A 
strong,  durable  shade-holder  holds  the 
shade  on  firm  and  true.  This  season's 
new  burneradds  strength  and  appearance. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

•  Dealers  Bvtrywhere .    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


u^«tm4^  TANKAGE 

The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUM  US-FORM  ING.        ALL  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  igli-Grade 
Tankages  in  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD   BEAR " 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  you  If  no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALI  FORNIA  SOILS  iT^lZTco^. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soli.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soli  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office:    216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Light  As  D 

Liberty  Lanterns  give  a  flood  of  clear,  strong 
Ii^hi — just  what  an  early-rising  farmer  needs  to 
help  him  round  the  barn  or  stable  before  sunup. 

liberty  lanterns 

are  heavy  metal,  joined  and  soldered  to  stay.  Every 
known  improvement,  and  some  exclusive  ones,  are  em- 
bodied in  Liberty  Lanterns.  C  n't  blow  out 
or  jar  out.  Globe  held  firmly  by  coil  spring 
and  can't  rattle.  Globe-lifting  device 
simplest  and  strongest.  Combustion 
perfect  and  oil  consumption  moderate. 
If  you  need  a  lantern,  buy  the 
».  "Liberty." 

'The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  lifter  the  Price  is  Forgotten 

Tra.l.-  mark  registered.      — E.  C.  Shun 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY  (Inc.  i, 
I  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 
L.  S.  A. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 

MB 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,   WISE,  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS. 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING.  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St..  San  Franclxro.  Cal. 

POItTI.AMI,  ORE.  Kenton  .Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

I.OS   ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  Bdfr.,  Lou  Angeles.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

2S1   BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prlres  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cm l. 


WATER  TANK. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
KR  AIM  CIS   SMITH   &  CO..   Manulaelurers  of 


FOR   TOWN    WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe.  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  o  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  live  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Fgys  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Haywnrd  lllll  at  the  j unction  ol  the  Llvermoreand  1'row 
Canon  itoads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 


Write  for  Our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sern 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents.  Caveats.  Trademarks,  am' 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  <*  CO., 
11UE.-6    Merchants    Exchange    Hldg.,  Ball 
Francisco.    Established  I860. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  UK 
to'20>%.  A  large  stock  on  hand.  l|uiek  delivery. 
Kkk  rases.  ICucalyptua  Nursery  Boxes.  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  of  all  kinds. 

R.    F.  WILSON 
Telephone  2»57  Stockton.  Cal. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


PETALUMA  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Written  for  the  P.\<  ific  Rckai.  Press 
By  M.  Ri  snki.i.  .I  amks. 

Petalnnia  is  coming  into  her  own.  It 
was  at  this  point  in  California  that  utility 
poultry  raising  as  an  industry  had  its  in- 
ception, and  here.  too.  was  made  the  start 
in  fancy  poultry  breeding,  which  latter 
might  be  more  fully  expressed  as  the 
breeding  of  poultry  for  the  perfection  of 
type.  The  Sonoma  county  poultry  shows 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  are  notable  not 
alone  for  being  the  first  held  in  the  State, 
but  also  for  still  holding  the  record  of 
the  largest  number  of  entries.  We  get  an 
idea  of  the  largeness  of  those  early  Peta- 
luma  shows  when  we  learn  that  in  one 
there  were  500  entries  of  a  single  breed 
(the  Leghorn  i ,  with  all  the  other  popular 
breeds  of  the  day  well  represented. 

Soon,  however,  the  importance  of  the 
Petaluma  market  egg  overshadowed  all 
other  interests,  and,  having  sele.ted  the 
breed  best  suited  to  that  branch  of  the 
poultry  business,  the  Sonoma  county 
poult rymen  gave  little  consideration  to 
other  points  and,  as  a  rule,  neglected 
even  to  keep  up  their  chosen  breed  to 
the  breed  type,  but  inbred  and  outbred 
and  "swapped  roosters,"  working  on  the 
general  principle  that  a  chicken  is  a 
chicken  and  anything  goes  that  lays  the 
white  egg.  This  neglect  and  carelessness 
in  breeding  has  justified  the  comment  so 
often  heard  from  the  visiting  fancier:  "I 
went  to  Petaluma  to  see  expert  poultry 
breeders  and  fine  breeds  of  poultry  and 
found  poultry  keepers  and  chickens."  Only 
the  prepotency  of  l  he  While  Leghorn, 
through  being  an  original  breed  instead 
of  a  made-up  breed,  has  enabled  it  to  re- 
tain any  of  its  breed  characteristics  and 
to  give  the  predominating  color  to  the 
Petaluma  Hocks. 

The  revival  of  the  poultry  shows  in 
Petaluma  four  years  ago  has  exerted  a 
quickening  influence  among  the  poultry 
men  of  that  section  which  is  already  ap- 
parent in  the  betterment  ot  the  poultry 
The  well-conducted  poultry  show  is  in 
fact  a  first-class  object  lesson  calculated 
to  teach  even  the  ordinary  poultry  keeper 
who  is  out  after  eggs,  "first,  last  and  all 
the  time,"  that  the  laws  of  stock  breeding 
apply  with  equal  force  to  poultry  raising, 
and  that  pure  stock  and  careful  breeding 
count  in  commercial  egg  farming.  Then, 
the  charm  of  beauty  as  represented  in  the 
well-bred  and  well-conditioned  fowls  of 
the  show  room  casts  its  spell  over  even 
the  man  who  scoffs  at  "fine  feathers ";  for 
what  is  beauty  but  the  perfection  ol  type 
and  condition?  The  nearer  the  approach 
to  that  the  more  beautiful  the  object  — 
and  the  more  useful. 

The  fourth  annual  poultry  show  held  in 
Petaluma  last  week  was  both  a  great  suc- 
cess and  a  great  show.  Visitors  familiar 
with  the  poultry  shows  of  the  Kast  and 
West  pronounced  it  the  best  show  of  any 
up  to  date  brought  off  west  of  Chicago' 
The  arrangement  was  excellent,  the  en- 
tire rink  being  devoted  to  poultry  exhibits 
and  the  whole,  viewed  from  the  gallery, 
presenting  a  truly  metropolitan  appear- 
ance. By  actual  count  there  were  113? 
fowls  and  107  pigeons,  making  a  total  of 
1201  birds  in  the  show  room.  The  leading 
breeds  as  to  number  were  Orpingtons. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leg 
horns.  Wyandottes  and  iVlinorcas  In  the 
order  named,  but  the  other  breeds  were 
well  represented  by  high-scoring  birds,  to 
gether  with  due-its  and  turkeys.  One  of 
the  sights  of  the  show  was  a  grand  year- 
ling torn  of  the  Bronze  variety  of  turkeys 
from  the  Ed  Hart  yards  at  Clement.  This 
bird  weighed  50  pounds  and  occupied  the 
seat  of  honor  at  the  entrance  to  the  show 
with  kingly  grace,  his  richly  colored  coat 


covered  with  a  glimmering  sheen  of 
bronze. 

The  Western  Division  (consisting  of 
ten  States)  of  the  National  Orpington 
Club  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Petaluma 
during  the  show  -which  was  another  fea- 
ture in  Petaluma's  cap  of  feathers.  This 
Orpington  meet  brought  together  the 
finest  collection  of  birds  of  that  breed 
ever  seen  in  the  West.  There  were  249 
in  Dumber,  birds  of  grand  quality  and 
many  of  them  direst  from  England,  win- 
ners in  London:  also  from  ihe  East,  win- 
ners at  Madison  Square  Gardens.  Boston 
and  Chicago. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  competition 
was  hot  in  this  class,  and  that  the  battle 
raged  hotesl  in  Buff  Orpington  alley 
which  contained  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  Orping 
tons  exhibited.  However,  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  our  local  Orpington 
breeders  came  through  alive  and  brought 
a  large  share  of  the  colors  with  them, 
being  especially  victorious  over  the  birds 
Imported  from  England.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  local  winnings: 

In    the   Buff  Orpington   class  a  Peta- 

POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY.  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910.  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel:  Gold  SPECIAL.  Sweep- 
Stakes  best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  live  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  ready  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  b  min.  walk 
from  depof. 

PIONEER  POULTRY  V  A  RI  >S— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Rrahmas,  Ruff 
Cochins.  It.  1  Reels.  Iloiidans.  Rlack  Mi- 
norcas.  Cornish  Powls.  Rrown  Leghorns. 
Bronze  turkevs.  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  \\".  A.  I'llEXCH. 
Sir.  \V.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


ORP.INGTQNS;  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
ecrgs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  nr- 
d  rs  for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
oi  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood.  Route  1,  Healdsburg.  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— White  and  Ruff:  won  first 
on  White  and  second  pen  on  Bulls  at  the 
Great  Petaluma  show.  Address  Mrs. 
KLLEN  .lACQl'E.  :!1  1  7  School  St..  Fruit  - 
vale,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  IN'c'I'BATOi:  Co..  Petaluma. 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

I'AKKl NGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Send 
for  circular.  Address  c '.  II.  f  A  RH I NG  - 
TON.  Havward.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

BANTAMS— Golden  Seabrlghl  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livcrmore.  Cal. — Ruff.  While 
Orpington. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers. 
|1.60  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


MANHATTAN   Egg  and  Stock   food  keeps 
Stock  a  ml  Pou  1 1  rv  Ilea  1 1  liy  :  trv  it 


THOROUGHBRED   BUFF  CRGHORXS 

Proven  winter   layer*!  cttin  hens  Mvlcctcd 
bj   Hosjan  System,  in  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  sn>  per  100. 

Kicks  for  hutching.  «.."  per  100 1  1 1  |>rr 
setting. 

It.   H.  HEMPEI., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  I.  Lalhrop,  Cal. 

THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
mark  e  t.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia Stale  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber. 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate: perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  defalks, 
II.  F.  ARENBERG.  Petnlunin.  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  bl'ds.  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Hi;vb 
si  per  sitting,  «fl  per  1U0. 
Itaby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 

W.  L.  SA  LfcS. 
I'KTAU  MA,  i  .11. 
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lunian  won  (irst  cock  on  a  son  of  Sulli- 
van's "Gold  Dust."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan  won  in  this  class  on  birds  of 
their  own  strain  and  breeding,  first  hen, 
second  cock,  first,  third  and  fourth  breed- 
ing pens,  and  silver  cup  for  best  hen  and 
also  on  best  breeding  pen,  and  gold  spe- 
cial for  best  breed  in  pen.  Mrs.  Sways- 
good  won  third  on  cockerel  and  fourth  on 
cock.  Mrs.  Ellen  Jacque  won  second  on 
pen.  W.  S.  Macy  of  Santa  Barbara  made 
some  fine  winnings  in  this  class. 

In  the  White  Orpington  class,  where 
the  competition  was  second  only  to  that 
in  the  Buff,  Mrs.  Ellen  Jacque  won  first 
on  pen  in  competition  with  three  pens  of 
imported  birds.  Mrs.  Swaysgood  won 
first  on  hen.  W.  H.  Bissell  won  first  on 
pullet  and  second  on  cockerel. 

Prizes  won  in  such  competition  stand 
lor  more  than  those  captured  under  or 
dinary  conditions,  and  the  above  fine 
showing  by  our  local  breeders  should  be 
proof  conclusive  to  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  that  they  can  buy  as  good 
breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs  at  home 
and  at  cheaper-  cost  tnan  by  sending 
across  seas  or  even  across  the  Rockies. 


SHOW  NOTES. 
One  of  the  best  things  connected  with 
the  poultry  show  is  not  down  on  its  pro 
gram:  it  is  the  bringing  together  of  peo- 
ple of  like  taste  and  pursuits.  Fine  poul- 
try breeding  appeals  most  strongly  to 
what  are  termed  colloquially  "nice"  peo- 
ple, and  we  often  hear  the  remark  made 
by  fanciers  that  the  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances and  valued  friends  made  in  the 
show  room  are  worth  the  effort  of  ex- 
hibiting even  if  there  were  no  other  re 
ward.  To  the  older  exhibitors  the  annual 
meet  is  like  a  jolly  reunion  of  comrades. 


The  Carrington  White  Leghorns  again 
dropped  into  line  at  this  show.  Though 
they  have  staid  at  home  and  attended 
strictly  to  domestic  duties  for  the  past 
two  seasons  they  have  not  become  a  bit 
shabby  or  olafashioned,  but  appeared  in 
the  most  beautiful  dress  of  the  latest 
cut  and  style  and  captured  the  Blue  on 
cock,  pullet  and  pen. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Miss  Car- 
rington in  the  poultry  business  should  be 
an  inspiring  example  to  women  and  girls. 
Still  it  must  be  noted  that  it  has  been  at- 
tained only  by  long  years  of  hard  and 
faithful  work  devoted  to  the  one  business 
and  to  the  one  breed  and  not  by  any  easy 
or  get-rich-quick  methods.  Now  she  has 
built  up  a  strain  of  fowl  and  a  business  of 
which  any  man  might  be  proud,  and 
after  the  "heat  and  the  burden  of  the 
day"  she  can  enjoy  the  pleasant  fruits  of 
financial  success  and  can  afford  to  turn 
the  drudgery  over  to  hired  help. 


From  Mr.  Albeit  Hart,  who  has  grown 
up  in  the  Bronze  turkey  business  and  be- 
come his  father's  efficient  partner,  we 
learn  that  this  has  been  a  very  successful 
season  with  them  in  turkey  raising  and 
that  the  birds  are  of  the  largest  bone  and 
frame  of  any  turkeys  they  have  ever 
raised.  They  have  1200  turks  in  one  flock, 
but  they  have  a  range  of  2000  acres  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  which  accounts  for 
the  remarkable  health  and  vigor  of  the 
Hart  strain  of  birds.  In  hatching,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  eggs  are  put  in  Peta- 
luma  incubators,  while  numerous  turkey 
hens  are  set  at  the  same  time.  The  tur- 
key chicks  from  the  incubators  are  given 
to  the  natural  mothers,  for  while  the  in- 
cubator hatches  them  as  successfully  as 
the  hens,  the  brooders  are  not  a  success 
for  rearing  them.  We  think  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
turkey  eggs  can  be  hatched  by  artificial 
incubation,  and  they  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  incubator  which  can  do  the  trick 
must  lie  an  Al  hatcher.  At  the  Stockton 
show  the  Hart  turkeys  won  15  prizes  out 
of  the  20  offered  in  their  class  and  an 


equally  large  proportion  at  the  Petal uma 
show. 

A  visit  to  "Wayside"  in  Petaluma  is 
always  a  delight  to  the  eyes  of  the  fan- 
cier. At  the  time  of  our  call  there  were 
150  birds  fit  to  appear  in  the  show  room. 
While  the  White  Leghorns  make  up  the 
large  flock  of  fowls,  there  are  also  pens 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Bantams.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Gregory  are  true  fanciers  who 
understand  the  proper  mating  anad  breed- 
ing of  fowl,  and  who  give  their  birds  the 
devoted  care  which  conies  more  from  a 
love  of  the  work  than  of  the  dollars. 
Their  Leghorns  are  wonders,  being  bred 
from  the  noted  show  birds  direct  from 
D.  W.  Young,  some  of  which  were  prize 
winners  at  Madison  Square  Gardens. 


Rev.  T.  A.  Atkinson  of  Los  Altos  had  a 
fine  display  of  Mottled  Anconas  which 
captured  about  all  toe  awards  in  theii 
class.  Seven  years  since  Mr.  Atkinson 
was  told  by  his  physician  that  he  had  less 
than  two  years  to  occupy  his  earthly 
home.  This  doleful  information  made  the 
minister  close  his  study  door  and  take  to 
the  farm  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  a  little 
more  time  on  this  planet  which  has  its 
attractions  as  well  as  its  trials.  At  first 
he  could  do  little  but  light  chores,  but 
they  kept  him  out  of  doors  and  he  sat  in 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  trade  winds  and 
watched  his  chickens,  and  new  life  and 
new  interest  came  to  him,  so  that  now  he 
can  hold  his  own  as  a  farm  hand  in  addi- 
tion to  having  secured,  at  the  least,  a 
twenty-year  lease  of  life.  Nature  is  the 
great  healer  and  tender  nurse. 


It  would  seem  that  the  Petaluma  in- 
cubator has  reached  a  point  of  excellence 
where  the  inventor  might  rest  on  his 
laurels  with  only  the  pastime  of  raking 
in  the  well-earned  shekels,  but  we  find 
that  his  1911  models  have  many  improve- 
ments upon  any  that  have  gone  before, 
among  which  are  the  Air  Filter,  the  Im- 
proved Heater,  the  Safety  Lamp  Holder, 
the  Moisture  Pan,  the  Nursery  Baskets 
and  the  Thermometer  Retainer.  His  free 
catalogue  just  out  explains  all  of  *hese 
improvements. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  become  a 
wonderfully  popular  breed,  especially  with 
farmers.  This  is  in  fact  a  fanner's  all- 
purpose  breed  from  the  ground  up,  having 
its  origin  on  the  farm  and  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  who  bred  it  for  practical  re- 
sults alone.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  fanciers  took  up  this  breed,  in  fact, 
they  at  first  fought  it  to  the  finish  in  their 
endeavor  to  keep  it  out  of  the  Standard, 
declaring  it  but  a  farm  mongrel.  Out 
advertiser,  W.  A.  Sales,  had  a  fine  display 
of  these  hardy  birds  that  won  many  of 
the  ribbons  in  their  class. 


The  Red  Caps  were  an  attractive  ex- 
hibit. These  pretty  and  odd  birds  have 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Leghorn, 
being  prolific  layers  of  white  eggs.  Mrs. 
Swaysgood  was  given  all  awards  on  this 
class. 


The  beautiful  White  Orpington  cockerel, 
Richard  I,  from  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  drew 
the  usual  throng  of  admirers.  But  for  a 
small  wart  on  the  comb,  which  any  ex- 
perienced fancier  could  and  would  quickly 
remove  in  conditioning  the  fowl,  this  bird 
would  rout  everything  in  his  class. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  of 
the  subscribers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  eighteen  years'  standing,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Gurr  of  Merced.  Mr.  Gurr  is  sure  he 
could  not  keep  house,  or  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, keep  farm  and  poultry  yard  with- 
out the  Rural.  He  and  his  sons  will  start 
a  large  hatchery  at  Merced  this  season 
for  the  hatching  of  pure-bred  White  Leg- 
horn chicks  exclusively. 


DEPENDABLE  POWER  J — . 

FOR  IRRIGATION  PURPOSES  T~) 


IF  you  have  a  creek,  pond, 
slough,  or  other  source 
of  water  supply  on  your 
land  you  need  never  be  at 
the  mercy  of  dry  weather, 
the  irrigating  ditch,  or  ditch 
officials.  You  can  have  your 
own  irrigating  system  and 
apply  water  to  your  land 
whenever  the  crops  need  it. 
You  can  put  yourself  in  this 
independent  position  with 
an  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine. 

These  powerful  engines  will 
pump  water  in  great  quantities 
hour  after  hour  and  do  it  economi- 
cally. They  require  very  little 
attention,  leaving  you  free  to 
handle  the  water  in  the  field  or  do 
other  work. 

I  H  C  Engines  are  made  by  a 
company  that  has  solved  most  of 
the  problems  for  the  farmer.  They 
were  designed  and  built  to  supply 
the  farmers'  need  for  a  dependable 
engine  that  requires  the  least 
attention  and  gets  the  greatest 
power  out  of  the  fuel  consumed. 

I  H  C 

Gasoline  Engines 

not  only  furnish  unfailing  and 
economical  power  for  irrigating, 
but  they  also  increase  the  value  of 
every  power  machine  on  the  farm. 
An  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine  will 
run  your  pump,   feed  grinder, 


separator,  churn,  washing 
machine,  fanniug  mill, 
feed  cutter,  grain  separator, 
bean  huller,  cider  press,  al- 
falfa cutter,  and  all  similar 
machines. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 
are  made  in  many  styles  and 
sizes.  By  calling  on  the 
I  H  C  local  dealer,  or  by 
writing  to  any  I  11  C  branch 
house,  you  will  be  able  to 
find  the  one  best  suited  to 
your  individual  requirements. 
There  are: 

Vertical  Engines  in  2 — 3 — 25  and  35- 

horse  power. 
Horizontal  Engines   (Portable  and 

Stationary)  in  4—6—8—10—12—15— 

20  and  25  horse  power 
Gasoline  Tractors  ill  12 — 15—20 — 25  and 

45-liorse  power. 
Air  Cooled  Engines  in  1—2  and  3  horse 

power. 

Spraying  and  Sawing  Outfits  in  vari- 
ous styles  and  sizes. 


If  you  have  any  irrigation,  or 
other  farm  problem  to  solve,  you 
are  respectfully  urged  to  write  to 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers  with  information 
on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any 
worthy  question  concerning  soils, 
crcps,  pests,  fertilizer,  slock,  etc  , 
write  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau, 
and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concerning 
those  subjects. 


wood    saw,     grindstone,  cream 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:    Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;   Portland.  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

tlucorporatedl 
Chicago  USA 


The  pigeons  did  not  occupy  much  space 
in  this  show  on  account  of  being  put 
through  their  paces  for  the  coming  shows 
in  southern  California,  where  great  inter- 
est is  taken  in  breeding  this  class  of  birds. 
The  popular  pigeon  judge,  Robert  V. 
Moore,  who  will  place  all  the  awards  will 
send  a  report  of  his  class  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Mr.  French  of  Stockton  had  a  full  ex- 
hibit of  those  fine  old  breeds  of  fowl 
which,  like  Tennyson's  "Brook,"  though 
other  breeds  "may  come  and  go,  they  go 
on  forever."  As  usual,  Mr.  French  took 
home  the  cream  of  the  prizes  in  their 
class. 

The  noted  Barred  Rocks  of  the  Moore 
&  Mann  Yards  made  their  regular  inning; 
also  the  beautiful  White  Rocks  and  White 
Crested  Polish  birds  of  Mrs.  Robertson. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 


Calves  groyv  better. 
Milk  Increases. 
Hens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It. 
Send    for  circulars 

giving  proof. 


46%  Protein 
10%  Fat 


For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  until,  PRESS  wants  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  every  county  la 
the  State  to  MOllett  tor  NUUncrlbtlouM-  Good 
fommlHHlonM  allowed.  Write  (•«  at  onee 
and  vie  will  forward  necessary  |WP«r», 
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Judge  Charles  McClave  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  most  able  poultry  judges  in  (his  coun- 
try, placed  the  awards  at  the  Petaluma 
show. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  14,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  very  strong  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  pick  up  within  the  next  few  days, 
as  already  California  millers  are  buying 
wheal  in  Washington  and  Idaho. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.54 

Sonora    1.62i/o@1.70 

White  Australian    1.52%@1.62% 

Northern  Club    1.50  ©1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55    ©1.62 'o 

Russian  Red    1.45  ©1.50 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  showing  considerable  strength 
due  to  the  dry-weather  talk  in  the  coun- 
try points.  In  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
semi-annual  statement  of  the  stock  on 
hand  in  the  State  December  1,  it  is  shown 
that  there  are  380,418  tons  or  1,608,280 
centals.  Reports  from  Merced  county  are 
to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  barley  market  and  that  it 
is  being  quoted  at  85c. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.08  ©1.12% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.05  ©1.08 

Common  Feed    1.00  ©1.03 

OATS. 

Oats  show  less  change  in  the  last  two 
months  than  any  of  the  cereals.  This 
is  due  to  the  general  opinion  which 
seems  to  be  going  around  that  the  oat 
crop  is  very  heavy,  so  that  consumers 
buy  only  for  present  needs. 

Red  Feed   $1.15  ©1.30 

Red  Seed    1.32% ©1.40 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.57Vj 

Black    1.37 'i  ©1.42' . 

CORN. 

There  have  been  heavy  arrivals  in  San 
Francisco  of  Eastern  coin,  but  it  is  meet- 
ing with  ready  sale  and  it  is  not  held  in 
the  market.  The  Egyptians  show  no 
change  but  are  quoted  strong. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.37M:@1.45 

Eastern  White    1.40  ©1.47% 

Egyptian  White    1.40  ©1.50 

Brown    1.35  @1.42V1> 

RYE. 

This  market  still  continues  dull. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  very  dull.  There 
is  no  pressure  either  to  buy  or  sell.  The 
colored  are  still  strong.  The  Merchants' 
Exchange  semi-annual  estimate  gives  the 
stock  on  hand  in  tne  State  December  1 
at  1,002,698  sacks,  as  against  19ti,170  sacks 
at  the  same  date  last  year. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   5.00 

Blackeyes    4.90  ©5.00 

Cranberrv  Beans    3.50  ©3.65 

Oarvanzos    2.50  ©2.65 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small   Whites    2.75  ©3.00 

Large  Whites    2.75  ©3.00 

Limas    4.25  ©4.35 

Pea    3.25  ©3.50 

Pink    5.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  the  strongest  thing  in  this 
department  at  the  present  time.  Although 
the  production  of  seeds  was  increased 
several  times,  yet  the  demand  has  been 
strong  enough  to  use  up  most  of  the 
available  stock. 

Alfalfa    18©  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    3%@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    ©  5%c 

Hemp    3    ©  3M.C 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5^4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   2.75©  3.25 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  a  little  stronger  than  when 
last  reported,  and  some  of  the  California 
flour  concerns  are  bringing  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  brands. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  ©5.80 

Superfine    4.20  ©4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  ©4.80 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  hay  situation  in  the  country  is 
much  better  than  it  is  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Hollister  Advance,  speaking  of  the 


local  condition,  says  the  hay  business  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  close  combination  and.  nat 
urally  enough,  the  combine  is  endeavor- 
ing to  purchase  hay  as  cheap  as  possible. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  with  all  the 
alleged  large  amount  of  hay  in  sight, 
buyers  of  the  combine  are  out  in  the  field 
making  offers  for  choice  lots  of  hay. 
Some  sales  were  recently  made  at  Tres 
Pinos  and  choice  wheat  brought  $11.25 
f.  o.  1).  and  common  wheat  sold  for  $8 
and  red  oat  for  $9.  These  prices  are  net 
to  the  seller.  The  situation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, according  to  one  of  the  large  com- 
mission dealers,  is  that  the  demand  is 
very  light  and  that  consumers  are  well 
supplied,  and  it  will  take  a  considerable 
period  of  light  receipts  to  cause  any 
change  in  the  present  quotations.  Extra 
fancy  wheat  and  tame  oat  hay  are  not 
plentiful,  and  it  is  only  this  class  of  hay 
which  moves  freely.  The  alfalfa  situa- 
tion shows  no  change.  The  supplies  are 
light,  but  the  demand  is  not  very  great. 
Holders  of  alfalfa  are  confident  that  the 
spring  trade  will  be  good  and  are  there- 
fore holding  the  stock  without  forcing  it 
on  the  market,  anticipating  a  better  price 
later  on.  Straw  is  very  dull,  there  being 
practically  no  demand  for  this  article. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50®  12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50©  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00©  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
This  department  shows  no  change,  and 
the  demand  for  bran  and  middlings  still 
continues  good.  Cocoanut  meal  is  meet- 
ing with  much  greater  demand  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  other  feed- 
stuffs  and  its  cheapness. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $ls.oo®20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00@31.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@36.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.50©  23.50 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@32.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  fairly  strong  and  show  a 
small    rise   in   price.     Hothouse  cucum- 
bers are  meeting  with  good  sales.  Celery 
is  also  showing  up  very  strongly. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..$  1.10©  1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb   3©  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4©  8c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65©  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   85©  1.00 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   8©  10c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50©  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00©  1.30 

String  Beans,  per  lb   8©  12% 

Cabbage    60©  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   5©  7c 

Carrots    65©  75c 

Celery,  per  doz   25©  35c 

Rhubarb,  per  box    75©  1.00 

POTATOES. 
The  potato  market  continues  firm,  with 
receipts  sufficient  to  balance  require 
ments.  Potatoes  are  one  of  the  strongest 
articles  in  the  vegetable  line  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Speculators,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  crops  in  the  North  and  North- 
west, are  buying  up  all  the  available  sup- 
plies, so  that  the  price  has  advanced  50c. 
within  the  last  week  or  so.  Some  of  the 
holders  of  potatoes  will  reap  a  harvest 
this  coming  winter.  It  is  estimated  that 
George  Shima,  the  Jap  potato  king,  con- 
trols 500,000  sacks.  He  has  sold  some  of 
his  fancy  river  potatoes  at  $1.80  per  sack. 
On  account  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
Irish  tubers,  sweets  have  gone  up  consid- 
erably and  show  a  great  deal  of  strength. 
The  estimated  supply  of  potatoes  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  present  time  is  not  over 
700,000  sacks. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  1.70©  1.85 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.35©  1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.65@  2.85 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  not  very  strong, 
due  to  the  excessive  arrivals  of  assorted 
stock  from  the  middle  West.  Receivers 
are  hoping,  however,  that  business  will 
improve  as  the  holidays  approach.  Tur- 
keys are  coming  forward  rather  early, 
but  the  market  is  easy.    One  of  the  large 


poultry  commission  houses  states  that  all 
dressed  turkeys  for  the  Christmas  trade 
should  go  into  San  Francisco  by  Decem- 
ber 20,  21,  and  22.  and  not  later  than 
the  23rd.  All  livestock  should  arrive  by 
December  20  or  21.  For  the  New  Year's 
trade  dressed  turkeys  should  arrive  on 
December  27,  28,  29,  and  not  later  than 
the  30th.  Live  stock  should  arrive  by 
the  27th  or  28th.  It  is  predicted  that 
average  values  will  prevail  at  this  time. 
Selected  gobblers  weighing  11  to  14  lbs. 
should  bring  around  28c.  Hen  turkeys 
from  26  to  28c,  while  poor  or  scarred 
turks  will  go  as  low  as  23c.  On  account 
of  the  restrictions  of  gambling  for  tur- 
keys, the  demand  for  live  animals  will 
not  be  very  large. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.00@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    4.00®  5.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    5.50©  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50@  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    3.50@  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50@  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   20@  22c 

BUTTER. 

Strictly  high-grade  butter  is  in  good 
demand,  but  the  receipts  have  fallen  off 
on  this  grade  of  butter  very  heavily.  The 
market  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, as  several  of  the  creameries  which 
have  been  shipping  butter  which  has  been 
bringing  a  premium  and  which  was  grad 
ed  as  "extras,"  are  now  making  a  poorer 
class  of  butter,  which  enters  the  classifi 
cation  of  "firsts,"  and  there  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  such  stock  in  the  re- 
ceivers' hands.  This  butter  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  average  trade,  but  it  does  not 
grade  up  to  the  exchange  standard  of  ex- 
tras. Cold-storage  butter  is  decidedly 
weak.  1  ne  following  prices  are  quoted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extra!  per  lb   33  c 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

There  is  an  active  market  for  eggs, 
and  extras  are  well  cleaned  up  each  day. 
The  recent  tains  have  started  the  grass, 
so  that  the  production  will  be  increased 
greatly  from  now  on. 

California    (extras),   per  doz   40%C 

Firsts    39  c 

Seconds    33  c 

Storage  (extras)    30VjC 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  fairly  steady  with  no  change 
in  the  prices  over  those  quotations  last 
given. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   16V-jC 

Firsts    15  C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Business  in  fresh  fruits  is  very  small 
at  the  present  time,  and  only  a  few  de- 
scriptions are  showing  any  firmness. 
Grapes  come  in  small  quantities  and  are 
bringing  stiff  prices.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  very  dull  and  are  being 
sold  to  the  peddlers  at  cut  rates.  The 
arrival  of  berries  has  been  very  large 
of  late,  but  the  quality  has  been  very 
poor.  Apples  are  coming  in  large  quan- 
tities and  are  meeting  a  good  demand, 
and  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is 
upward. 
Grapes — 

Large  boxes   $  1.00®  1.50 

Small    75®  85c 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00@  1.10 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90@  1.25 

Bellefleur    75®  1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   8.00@10.00 

Raspberries    8.00@13.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Pears,  per  box   1.00@  1.25 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.00@  2.50 

Pomegranates,  per  box   1.00@  1.50 

Persimmons,  per  box    50©  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  San  Francisco  apples  and  peaches 
are  much  higher,  while  the  demand  for 
raisins  is  only  moderate.  The  stock  on 
hand  of  Sultana  raisins  is  estimated  by 
one  firm  at  only  500  tons,  and  this  rests 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  one  packer:  and 
that  there  are  only  200  carloads  of 
peaches,  150  of  prunes,  and  25  of  apricots. 
The  Fresno  Republican  says  Thompson 
seedless  raisins  are  taking  the  place  of 
Sultanas  on  the  list  of  active  goods.  It 


is  stated  that  packers  are  buying  in  this 
line  and  are  paying  from  3'/(   to  3% J 
The  size  of  the  seedless  grapes  is  not 
large  and  this  fact,  with  the  export  de- 
mand, has  raised  the  seedless  market  to 
a  money-making  level,  while  there  is  but 
little  market  for  muscats,  as  they  are$ 
selling  for  2'^c.    Thompsons,  which  are 
usually  sold  for  about  the  same  price  as 
muscats,  are   beating   them   at   least  ai 
cent.    It  is  thought  that  the  pooling  and 
warehousing  of  the  raisins  at  Fresno  and 
vicinity  will  have  a  tendency  to  build  up 
that  market  considerably.    The  New  York- 
.Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  prunes 
may  reach  an  8c.  bag  basis  in  the  near; 
future.    Already  packers  are  offering  Gt. 
f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  in  some  sections,  and 
offers  of  5%C.  f.  o.  b.  are  being  turned 
down  every  day  by  the  growers.  Peaches 
are  advancing   rapidly,   50-lb.   boxes  ot] 
Muirs  selling  at  6c.  f.  o.  b.,  and  packers 
paying  growers  5c.  in  the  sweat-boxes. 
Apricots  are  not  attracting  much  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  9'/t@10  c' 

Figs,  black    4V4@  4U.C. 

Figs,  white    5    @  6%c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13>/.@14  c 

Peaches   5M>@  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4%@  5%c 

30s,  premium  of  l%c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2>-_.@  3  cj 

Thompson  Seedless    4%ci 

Seedless  Sultanas    3'/_.c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  is  not  as  strong  as' 
it  might  be.    At  Monday's  auction  sales 
in  the  East,  prices  were  lower  in  many 
instances.    In  New  York,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  the  market   was  strong  on  good- 
colored  stock,  but  pale  was  from  15  to  J 
20c.  lower,    demons  were  good  and  sold 
10c.   higher.     The   top  prices   paid  for 
navels   was  $3.15,  while  lemons  topped 
the  market  at  $3.50.    One  carload  from 
Arizona  topped  the  market  at  $4.s7.  In 
Pittsburg  the  market  was  firm  on  navels 
and  a  little  stronger  on  lemons.  Pricesi 
range  from  $1.60  to  $2.70  on  navels,  while! 
lemons  ranged  from  $2.S0  to  $3.45.  In] 
Philadelphia  the  top  price  was  $2.50  for 
navels  and  $2.65  for  lemons.    There  were 
three  carloads  of  California  lemons  sold 
and  30  carloads  of  Florida  fruits.  Florida 
oranges   averaged   $2.10   per  crate,  and 
tangerines  $1.70.     In  Boston  the  market 
is  much  better  on  both  oranges  and  lem- 
ons.   Prices  of  navels  ranged  from  $3.20 
to  $2.15.    Lemons  averaged  from  $3.25  to 
$2.55.    The  total  shipments  to  date  this^ 
season  have  been  3124  carloads.    Of  this 
amount,  1573  were  oranges  551  lemons. 

Last  year  at  tne  same  date  495  car-1 
loads  of  oranges  were  shipped  and  369 
of  lemons,  making  a  total  of  864  carloads. 

The  present  orange  season  at  Porter- 
ville  has  been  the  best  for  many  years. 
The  New  York  price  has  been  about  $2 
f.  o.  b.  for  all  grades.  In  Lindsay  there 
has  not  been  a  shipment  which  brought 
less  than  $1.90  f.  o.  b.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures was  the  early  maturing  of  the  fruit 
this  year,  which  allowed  the  orchards 
to  be  skinned  out  at  a  date  which  pre- 
cludes any  danger  from  frost.  The  pres- 
ent outlook  for  valencias  is  very  good 
and  has  never  been  better  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  fruit  is  sizing  with  re- 
markable rapidity,  and  in  some  cases  the 
trees  are  almost  loaded  to  the  breaking 
point  with  green  fruit.  Lindsay  shipped 
217  more  carloads  of  oranges  this  year 
than  last  year.  By  January  1  it  is  es- 
timated that  1223  carloads  will  have  been 
sent  out  from  this  place. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00©  2.50 

Choice    1.50©  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00®  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.75®  3.00 

Fancv  Lemons    3.50®  4.00 

Standard    2.00®  2.50 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Grape  Fruit    3.00®  3.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

Most  of  the  Eastern  Christmas  ship- 
ments of  nuts  have  been  sent  away,  so 
that  the  present  activity  shown  in  nuts 
is  for  local  trade.  The  walnut  market 
is  especially  strong,  while  almonds  are 
only  showing  average  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  are  quoted  by  the  Califor- 
nia Almond  Growers'  Exchange: 
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Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16^0 

IXL    15V.C 

Ne  Irius  Ultra   I41/2C 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 .  .  .  15  c 

Standard    14y>c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2c 

HONEY. 

This  market  shows  no  change,  but  the 
demand  for  white  sage  comb  is  very 
strong  and  all  available  stocks  are  rap- 
Idly  sold  out. 

Com— White  Sage    14    @17  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8VL>(g>  9  c 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    4V->@  5  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb  ....  10    @13  c 
BEESWAX. 

Light    27i,l.  @ 30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Advices  from  Oregon  report  considera- 
ble demand  for  1911  and  1912  hops.  Of 
fers  from  11  to  12 'I.e.  are  reported  to 
have  been  made.  The  growers,  however, 
turned  down  all  such  offers  as  they  are 
averse  to  contracting  far  ahead.  The  hop 
market  in  general  is  rather  quiet,  with 
buyers  refusing  to  give  prices  asked  by 
the  growers. 

1910  contracts   12y.,@\lV>Q 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8V-i@  9  c 

Cows    7    @  8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:    Wethers    9    @  9V.c 

Ewes    IVi®  8M.c 

Ewes    9    @  9M>c 

Lambs   10V1»@11M:C 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  demand  for  beef  still  keeps  up  and 
prices  almost  equal  to  12c.  are  being  paid 
in  the  country.  Calves  are  almost  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  present  time.  Mut- 
ton is  coming  in  heavily,  due  to  the 
plowing  up  of  the  fields  where  the  sheep 
have  been  fattening.  The  hog  market 
is  weak,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
go  up  considerably  at  holiday  time. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5V.@  5%c 

I  No.  2    5V4@  5V.c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4Vi@  41/>c 

No.  2    4    @  4V4s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2V3@  3%c 

Calves:   i,ight    5%<5>  6  c 

Medium    5Vi@  5y2c 

Heavy    4    @  i%c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   7V.@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8    @  8 Vic 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6V;C 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4 V4  @  4  1  •_■  f ■ 

Ewes    4Vi@  4V>c 

Lambs    6    @  6V4c 

WOOL. 

This  market  still  continues  dull. 

Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17y>c 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y.@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  market  on  hides  and  sheepskins 
continues  weak.  Reports  from  the  East 
quote  lower  prices  on  hides.  Calves  show 
the  appearance  of  winter  stock,  and  the 
long-haired  hides  cause  an  upward  tend- 
ency. We  do  not  look  for  better  prices 
for  the  present. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8M>c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  8%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs.  .  8%c 

Kip    .10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17y.c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wcols   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 

One  of  the  best  selling  animals  in  this 
line  at  the  present  time  is  the  saddle- 
horse.    The  San  Francisco  horsemen  are 


willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  gentle, 
well-broken  saddlers.  The  Christmas 
delivery  trade  has  caused  a  brightening 
up  on  delivery  animals  and  top  prices 
are  being  paid  all  along  the  line  for  good 
stock  of  this  description.  Drafters  still 
continue  difficult  to  get. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27L 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(®25f 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  auction  sales  of  mules  show  that 
these  hybrids  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  day,  as  prices  are  being  paid  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  estimates  of  the 
owners. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


(ConHoued  From  Page  602.) 

the  history  of  this  industry  in  that 
county.  The  price  now  being  paid  is  20c. 
a  dozen  bunches,  f.  o.  b.  Most  of  the 
December  prices,  however,  will  be  much 
higher  than  this.  So  far  the  celery 
growers'  association  has  shipped  1500  car- 
loads. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  large  rabbit  drive  will  be  held  in 
Reno  this  coming  Sunday.  Rabbits  are 
becoming  so  plentiful  that  they  are  dam- 
aging the  crops,  so  this  means  will  be 
taken  to  wipe  them  out.  The  rabbits  will 
be  used  to  feed  the  poor  people  of  Ne- 
vada. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co.  reports  the 
sale  of  25,000  Bolton  patented  orchard 
heaters  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange 
at  Tampa.  In  a  recent  experiment  at 
Corona  these  heaters  burned  for  6  hours 
and  20  minutes  on  one  gallon  of  oil. 

A  corporation  capitalized  at  $100,000 
was  recently  organized  at  Fresno.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  California  Raisin 
Warehouse  Co.  and  was  organized  to  re- 
ceive and  store  raisins  and  issue  nego- 
tiable storage  certificates.  The  commit- 
tee which  contemplates  the  handling  of 
the  rasin  crop  is  headed  by  Hans  Karrer 
of  Sanger.  Other  members  are  H.  W. 
Wrightson,  president  of  the  California 
Farmers'  Union;  A.  Sorenson,  W.  D.  Foot. 
J.  D.  Biddle,  W.  T.  Mattingly. 


Experiment  in  Shipping  Grapes. 

Norton  &  Angier,  owners  of  a  large 
vineyard  near  Lodi.  have  started  an  ex- 
periment which  if  successful  will  revo- 
lutionize the  grape-shipping  industry. 
About  two  weeks  ago  a  carload  of  Em- 
peror grapes  was  put  in  the  warehouse. 
They  were  carefully  selected  and  laid  on 
the  trays  one  bunch  dee]).  After  this 
they  were  carefully  packed  and  put  in  a 
car  which  will  be  rushed  to  the  East. 
As  there  are  practically  no  grapes  on 
the  Eastern  market  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  fruit  arrives  there  in  good  condi- 
tion it  will  bring  a  premium  in  price. 
If  this  experiment  is  successful,  Corni- 
chons,  Tokays,  and  other  late  grapes  will 
be  shipped  in  the  same  way. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


We  have  been  receiving  many  compli- 
ments upon  our  anniversary  edition  issued 
last  week.  Our  readers  will  note  four 
more  pages  in  this  issue  than  usual.  This 
will  be  the  regular  size  of  the  Rural 
Press  from  now  on,  as  long  as  the  busi- 
ness accorded  the  paper  will  permit.  This 
addition  is  justified  by  our  increasing 
number  of  advertisers  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  new  subscribers  added  to 
our  list  this  season. 


We  believe  that  the  addition  of  G.  H. 
Hopkins  of  Burbank  to  our  list  of  writers 
will  be  appreciated.  Look  up  the  Gar- 
den Department  in  this  issue.  If  you 
have  any  questions  to  ask  or  information 
to  give  along  garden,  berry,  or  floricul 
tural  lines,  Mr.  Hopkins  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you. 


Read  the  advertisements  in  this  issue 
of  the  Rural  Press.  Many  times  you 
will  find  valuable  information  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns.  And  that  reminds  us 
of  an  announcement  that  we  did  not 
print  this  week.  We  want  all  the  good, 
legitimate  advertising  that  we  can  get, 
but  the  one  not  printed  was  different, 
and  possibly  some  of  our  lady  friends 
may  not  agree  with  us  about  leaving  it 
out.  The  advertisement  in  question  was 
from  a  farmer  in  this  State,  who  wanted 
to  correspond  with  some  lady  with  a  view 
to  matrimony.  In  this  particular  case 
we  believe  the  advertiser  to  be  honest, 
but  then  it  would  be  creating  a  precedent 
and  might  lead  to  complications.  How- 
ever, while  not  running  a  marriage  bu- 
reau, if  any  of  our  lady  readers  wish  to 
write  to  the  gentleman,  and  will  address 
their  letters  to  "A."  care  of  Pacific  Rural 
Pkkss,  we  will  forward  the  letter  to  the 
right  party. 


A  copy  of  "California  Fruits"  or  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables"  or  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will 
make  a  fine  Christmas  present.  Why 
not  send  us  your  orders? 


C.  F.  Atkins,  of  Knight's  Ferry,  recent- 
ly sold  1500  head  of  sheep  to  the  Western 
sold  1500  head  of  sheep  to  the  Western 
Meat  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  afford  to  buy  land  in  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  in  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

Total  price  including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  information. 

ADDRESS  ALL  INUDIKIE.S  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BIGGER  ALFALFA 

PROFITS 


-also  b\gger  profits  on 
Timothy,  Clover  and  all 
other  crops.  Sow  with 
tue  proven  successful 
Thompsons  Wheelbar- 
row Seeder— In  nee  nearly  40  years-over  200.000  Bold. 
8aves25%  seed— sows  evenly,  quickly.  Works  equal- 
ly well  on  windy  days;  perfect  balance;  Interchange, 
able.  Sows  30  to  60  acres  a  day,  any  amount  to  the 
acre— grass  and  any  kind  of  seed.  Simple, strong  and 
durable.  Other  features.  Get  book  by  writing  postal 
now.  Every  style  and  size  for  every  seed  and  need. 


Thompson's 
Wheelbarrow 
Seeder 


0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons 
Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  every  or- 
chardist  In  one  form  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  is  to  follow  the 
practical  advice  and  suggestions,  based 
on  thirty-five  years  close  observation 
and  Investigation  as  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITIO.\ 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
t lie  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning. 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  was  exhausted  In  a  year  from  Its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  growing  Industry  In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x9%,  000  pages,  bound  in 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE.  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  S3  THE 
COPY. 
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Christmas 
Question 

BcsfiSo/ucd  at 


San  Francisco's 
Shopping  Headquarters 

A  store  full  of  merchandise 
best  fitted  for  gifts.  Sub- 
stantial money's  worth  goods 
backed  by  the  most  power- 
ful Pacific  Coast  buying 
organization  and  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

A  Store  Noted  for  its  Books 

Every  wanted  book  at  prices 
Invariably  less  than  publish- 
ers.    Ideal  Christmas  gifts. 

A  Store  Famous  for  its  Toys 

the  world  over,  because  of 
the  largest  stock  and  lowest 
prices  always  and  novelties 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Thousand  and 
One  Other  Things 

for  gifts  or  every-day  needs 
always  to  be  found  at  The 
Emporium  at  prices  the  low- 
est, quality  considered. 

 If  in  Doubt  as  to  the  Gift  . 

buy  a  merchandise  or  glove 
order.  Most  acceptable  and 
worth  its  face  value  to  the  re- 
cipient.    Satisfaction  assured. 


SAVINGS  INVESTED  IN  REALITY 

Put  your  money  in  residential  building 
lots.  Be  sure  they  are  in  improved  sec- 
tions. Buy  close  to  a  big  city.  Purchase 
early;  don't  let  others  make  profits  out  of 
you.  The  greatest  fortunes  were  made  by 
realty  investments.  We  will  offer  1000 
choice  building  lots  on  December  1st.  at 
prices  that  will  pay  very  handsome  profits. 
Terms  of  purchase.  $25.00  cash,  per  lot, 
balance  in  thirty-six  equal  payments.  No 
interest  or  taxes  during  this  period.  If 
you  die  before  completing  your  payments, 
a  deed  Is  given  your  heirs,  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Size  of  lots,  25'x  120'  and  up- 
ward. Price  of  lots.  $75.00  and  upward, 
according  to  location.  By  investing  in 
land  you  own  something  for  your  money. 
Investments  in  stocks  or  savings  accounts 
are  under  the  control  of  others.  We  guar- 
antee you  a  profit  of  at  least  25%  for  the 
first  year.  Subscription  lists  are  now 
open.  By  remitting  us  $10.00  per  lot.  sub- 
scribers get  first  selections.  The  first  500 
subscribers  will  also  receive  a  credit  of 
10%  on  their  purchase.  Act  now.  Let  us 
make  money  for  you  and  protect  your 
savings.  We  want  agents  in  your  locality. 
Write  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
of  your  neighbors.    Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO. 
Ellloott  Sq.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Outers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

P  APED  Blake,  Moffitt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn  Blake,  McFall  4  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Home  Circle 


Ballade  01  Old  Christmas  Presents. 

Where  are  the  cards  of  rainbow  hue. 

The  calendars,  both  "art"  and  gay, 
The  perfume  sachets,  pink  and  blue, 

The  fancy  mantel  vases,  pray 
The  gilded  clocks  in  glad  array, 

The  book-marks  bearing  "Xmas  cheer," 
The  loses  modeled  out  of  clay — 

Where  are  the  gifts  of  yesteryear'.' 

Where  is  the  urn  that  would  not  brew. 
The  music  never  made  to  play, 

The  ornamental  china  shoe. 

The  pillowshams'  inwrought  display? 

Where  is  the  silver  hairbrush,  say,  .  .  . 

The  padded  copy  of  Omar  K. — 

Where  are  the  gifts  of  yesteryear? 

In  the  sordid  ash  heap,  hid  from  view, 
The  most  have  ended  their  little  clay; 

In  the  garbage  pail  and  the  rag  bag.  too. 
A  lot  were  quietly  stowed  away: 

And  some  were  posted  without  delay 
To  distant  cousins  aiiu  aunties  dear: 

Scathed    and    scattered    and    worn  and 
gray — 

Where  are  the  gifts  of  yesteryear? 

Lady,  as  through  the  shops  you  stray. 

'.Mid  tawdry  tinsel  and  slick  veneer, 
Ask  yourself  this,  as  your  coin  you  pay: 

Where  are  the  gifts  of  yesteryear? 

—Life. 


How  the  Chimes  Rang. 

An  old  legend  says  Uiat  there  was  in  a 
city  in  Germany  an  old  church  in  whose 
belfry  were  the  most  beautiful  chimes  in 
the  world.  Xo  man  or  woman  living  had 
ever  heard  them  ring,  but  each  one  had 
heard  his  father  or  grandfather  tell  of 
their  wonderful  beauty. 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  people 
that  the  chimes  would  ring  on  Christmas 
day  if  they  brought  their  most  precious 
gifts  and  laid  them  on  the  altar  of  the 
church.  The  king  appointed  the  next 
Christmas  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  city  to  bring  his  gift. 

First  came  the  king  and  laid  his  crown 
upon  the  altar.  The  people  gazed  in  won- 
der and  sat  watting  expectantly;  for 
surely  no  gift  could  be  more  precious  than 
the  king's  crown.  Out  the  chimes  did  not 
ring.  Then  a  soldier  came  and  laid  his 
sword  upon  the  altar,  but  the  chimes  did 
not  ring.  A  woman  brought  a  beautiful 
dress,  all  of  her  own  weaving  and  laid  it 
by  the  soldier's  sword,  but  there  was  no 
sound  from  the  old  belfry.  A  maiden 
brought  flow-ers.  planted  and  watered  by 
her  own  hand,  but  still  the  chimes  did 
not  ring. 

Now  there  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
city  a  little  boy  named  Peter,  who  for 
weeks  had  been  saving  a  few  small  coins 
for  his  gift.  It  had  been  very  hard  to 
save  them.  But  at  last  he  was  on  his 
way  with  these,  his  most  precious  gift, 
to  lay  on  the  altar.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  steps  of  the  church  when  a  whine 
made  him  look  down  on  the  sidewalk. 
There  in  a  doorway  crouched  a  little 
dog  with  a  broken  leg.  What  should 
Peter  do?  It  was  getting  late.  II  he 
waited  to  take  tne  dog  home  and  bind  up 
his  leg,  the  church  would  be  closed  and 
he  would  lose  his  little  chance  to  make 
the  beautiful  chimes  ring.  Hut  another 
whine  came  from  the  dog.  Peter  took  his 
hand  from  the  pocket  where  the  hard- 
earned  money  lay,  picked  up  the  dog  in 
his  arms  and  ran  home  as  swiftly  as  he 
could.  As  he  came  to  the  door  he  called 
to  his  brother  Hans:  "Hans,  quickly  take 
the  money  and  run  back  to  the  church. 
Quickly,  Hans!  it  may  be  closed  ami  the 
chimes  have  not  been  rung." 

Then  he  set  to  work  binding  up  the 
dog's  leg.    His  little  brother  ran  to  the 


church.  The  western  sunlight  was  throw- 
ing long  shadows  down  the  aisle  as  the 
people  sat  waiting,  discouraged,  hoping 
against  hope  as  one  gift  after  another 
was  'laid  upon  the  altar  and  still  the 
chimes  were  silent.  Just  as  a  few  left 
their  places  to  pass  out,  giving  up  hope,  a 
tiny  boy  came  panting,  breathless,  up  the 
steps,  down  the  long  aisle,  straight  to  the 
altar  where  he  laid  a  few  small  coins. 

Suddenly  from  out  the  long  silent  bel- 
fry broke  the  most  wonderful  music — fill- 
ing the  church,  the  air,  the  city,  with 
glorious  harmony.  People  fell  upon  their 
knees  in  joy  and  thankfulness,  men  who 
had  not  prayed  in  years  praised  God, 
mothers  held  their  little  children  more 
closely  to  their  hearts.  The  whole  city 
seemed  caught  up  in  heavenly  melody 
and  held  close  to  the  heart  of  God. 

And  from  a  window  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  city  little  Peter's  face  looked  out.  its 
great  longing  changed  into  great  peace. 
His  own  small  gift  had  made  the  chimes 
ring  out  at  last. — Selected. 


Christmas  Spirit. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article 
in  The  Spirit  of  Christmas  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  helpful 
articles  written  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Read  it  carefully  that  the  thought  may- 
sink  in  and  remain  with  you.  Christmas 
will  be  happier  if  you  can  but  get  the 
right    "Christmas  spirit." 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  observe  Christmas 
day.  The  mere  marking  of  times  and 
seasons,  when  men  agree  to  stop  work 
and  make  merry  together,  is  a  wise  and 
wholesome  custom.  It  helps  one  to  feel 
the  supremacy  of  the  common  life  over 
the  individual  life.  It  reminds  a  man  to 
set  "his  own  little  watch,  now  and  then, 
by  the  great  clock  of  humanity  which 
runs  on  sun  time. 

"But  there  is  a  better  thing  than  the 
observing  of  Christmas  day,  and  that  is, 
keeping  Christmas. 

"Are  you  willing  to  forget  what  you 
have  done  for  other  people,  and  to  remem- 
ber what  other  people  have  done  for  you.: 
to  ignore  what  the  world  owes  you,  and 
to  think  what  you  owe  the  world;  to  put 
your  rights  in  the  background  and  your 
duties  in  the  middle  distance,  and  your 
chances  to  do  a  little  more  than  your  duty 
in  the  foreground:  to  see  that  your  fel- 
lowmen  are  just  as  real  as  you  are  and 
try  to  look  behind  their  faces  to  their 
hearts,  hungry  for  joy;  to  own  that  prob- 
ably the  only  good  reason  for  your  exist 
ence  is  not  what  you  are  going  to  get  out 
of  life,  but  what  you  are  going  to  give  to 
life;  to  close  your  book  of  complaints 
against  the  management  of  the  universe, 
and  look  around  you  for  a  place  where 
you  can  sow  a  few  seeds  of  happiness — 
are  you  willing  to  do  these  things  even 
lor  a  day?   Then  you  can  keep  Christmas. 

"Are  you  willing  to  stoop  down  and 
consider  the  needs  and  the  desires  of 
little  children:  to  remember  the  weakness 
and  loneliness  of  people  who  are  grow- 
ing old;  to  stop  asking  how  much  your 
friends  love  you,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  you  love  them  enough:  to  beat- 
in  mind  the  things  that  other  people  have 
to  bear  in  their  hearts:  to  try  to  under 
stand  what  those  who  live  in  the  same 
house  with  you  really  want,  without  wait- 
ing for  them  to  tell  you;  to  trim  your 
lamp  so  that  it  will  give  more  light  and 
less  smoke,  and  to  carry  it  in  front  so 
that  your  shadow  will  fall  behind  you. 
to  make  a  grave  for  your  ugly  thoughts 
and  a  garden  tor  your  kindly  feelings, 
with  the  gate  open — are  yon  willing  to  do 
these  things  even  for  a  day?  Then  you 
can  keep  Christmas." 


A  pi'-ce  of  coarse  sandpaper  on  the 
end  of  the  ironing-board  is  a  help  in  keep 
ing  the  iron  free  from  roughness. 


The  Christmas  Table. 

Now,  as  to  the  table  let  us  turn  out- 
attentions.  Make  the  Christmas  table  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  you  can.  Do  what 
your  means  will  allow,  but  no  more:  and 
do  not  overwork  yourself,  so  that  the 
holiday  season  is  made  a  drudge,  instead 
of  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  year. 

When  we  think  of  the  Christmas  table 
our  thoughts  first  turn  to  its  decorations, 
especially  something  that  will  be  unique 
for  a  centerpiece.  If  we  use  a  miniature 
Christmas  tree  gaily  decorated  and  bril- 
liantly lighted,  or  a  Santa  Claus,  with  his 
pack  on  his  back  filled  with  gifts,  we  are 
sure  these  will  attract  the  attention  of 
all.  and  the  little  tots  never  tire  of  these. 

If  the  Christmas  tree  is  used,  it  must 
not  be  taller  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches, 
so  that  it  will  not  obstruct  the  view 
across  the  table.  Some  small  gifts,  with 
ribbons  attached  to  each,  can  be  sus- 
pended from  the  boughs  and  the  ribbon 
leading  to  each  place,  the  end  attached  to 
a  card  with  some  appropriate  verse  writ- 
ten on  it,  with  the  name  of  the  person 
who  is  to  receive  the  gift.  The  tree  could 
be  decorated  in  berries,  small  candles, 
tinsel  and  bright  new  pennies.  A  tiny 
tree  can  be  planted  in  a  crock,  and  one 
at  each  place.  These  can  be  bought  in 
downtown  shops,  and  are  found  upon  ex- 
amination to  be  receptacles  tor  bonbons; 
these  are  very  pleasing  to  the  children, 

In  the  stores  you  may  find  if  aula  Clans 
made  of  plaster  paris.  but  is  a  good  re- 
production with  his  jovial  face,  gray 
beard,  red  suit  and  cap  all  glistening  with 
snow-flakes.  On  his  back  he  may  carry 
his  pack  filled  with  tiny  pa  kages  for  each 
one  present.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner 
each  one  pulls  the  ribbon  at  his  place, 
and  to  his  delight  finds  a  gift  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ribbon,  which  was  concealed 
in  the  pack. 

In  the  center  of  the  table  place  a  large  I 
mirror  frosted  with  cotton  and  powdered 
isinglass  to  look  like  a  lake.  Surround 
the  lake  with  a  bank  of  snow  made  of 
cotton  and  isinglass,  or  surround  with  a 
wreath  of  holly  and  in  the  center  have 
Santa  Claus  in  his  sleigh  with  his  rein- 
deers. Fill  the  sleigh  with  little  gifts 
for  each  one. 

A  log  cabin  made  of  stick  candy,  the 
roof  covered  with  cardboard  and  titty 
specks  of  cotton  glued  to  it.  and  a  sprin- 
kle of  isinglass,  makes  a  good  habitation 
for  Santa  Claus.  Make  a  red  chimney  of 
cardboard.  Have  a  miniature  Santa 
standing  at  the  doorway  like  he  is  filling 
his  sleigh  with  gifts.  Ornament  the  yard 
with  evergreen  trees,  pieces  of  rock 
candy,  springs  of  holly,  bits  of  cotton  and 
sprinkle  of  isinglass.  Form  the  yard  by 
ropes  of  greenery,  with  rock  candy  fence 
posts.  One  may  arrange  this  centerpiece 
according  to  her  fancy. 

If  the  Christmas  dinner  is  celebrated  at 
night,  have  single  candle  shades — two 
with  plain  white  shades  and  two  with 
red  ones — place  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  table.  Stick  the  heads  of  Santa  Claus 
on  the  white  shades  and  stars  on  the  red 
ones. 


Climate  as  a  Health  Restorer. 

In  the  California  Medical  Journal,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Munk,  of  Los  Angeles,  discusses  the 
effect  of  climate  conditions  on  health. 
From  a  scientific  view,  altotude  is  the 
thermometer  which  gauges  the  nervous 
condition  of  the  body,  and  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  it  when  making  a 
change  with  a  view  of  benefiting  health. 

"Persons  of  nervous  organizations," 
says  the  writer,  "fare  best  at  a  low  alti- 
tude, while  phlegmatic  temperament 
thrives  on  elevation."  A  patient  who  has 
organic  disease  should  never  seek  a  high 
altitude.  Change  of  location  is  also  rec- 
ommended as  beneficial  to  invalids.  The 
climate  of  California,  which  is  varied  in 
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its  conditions,  furnishes  climatic  alti- 
tudes to  correspond  with  the  needs  of 
most  people  affected  with  nervous  trou- 
bles. 


German  Christmas  Trees. 


Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  and 
the  Germans  try  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Of  the  6,000,000  families  of  the  Kaiser's 
empire,  it  is  said  that  5.500,000  purchase 
Christmas  trees.  The  trees  usually  are 
spruce,  which  grows  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  planting  and  the  cutting  of 
trees  is  all  under  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  it  is  thought  that  there 
is  not  now  an  evergreen  growing  in  Ger- 
many that  was  not  artificially  planted. 

In  the  initial  stage  the  young  trees  are 
set  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  with  the 
plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  As  the 
trees  develop  they  gradually  are  thinned. 
When  one  foot  high  many  are  trans- 
planted into  pots  and  form  miniature 
Christmas  trees.  But  for  this  Yuletide 
market  the  forest  plantings  would  have 
to  be  made  further  apart  or  the  trees  cut 
out  in  thinning  while  small  would  have 
to  be  thrown  away.  This  thinning  is  con- 
tinuous until  the  trees  have  attained  a 
size  suitable  for  sawing  purposes. 

The  thinnings  are  used  for  fork  and 
hoe  handles,  grapevine  stakes,  hop  poles, 
bean  poles,  scaffolding,  etc.  The  owner 
Iborefore  does  not  have  to  await  the  ma- 
turity of  his  forest  before  realizing  an  in- 
come from  it.  In  the  economy  of  culti- 
vating a  forest  every  twig  is  saved,  and 
even  the  leaves  are  raked  up  and  sold. 
Old  people  and  children  find  useful  em- 
ployment in  doing  such  light  and  easy 
work  and  adding  to  the  family  income. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


School  Luncheons. 


A  lettuce  sandwich  and  a  fig,  date  or 
prune  sandwich,  an  apple  and  a  piece  of 
cake  or  rather  that  article  dear  to  the 
childhood — a  small  frosted  cake,  would 
make  a  dainty  and  reasonably  well  bal- 
anced meal. 

A  cup  of  cottage  cheese,  a  slice  of  potted 
meat,  meat  or  fish  sandwiches,  the  yolk 
of  eggs  seasoned  and  spread  between 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  or  a  cup  cus- 
tard, are  possible  ways  of  serving  protein- 
rich  foods. 

Raw  figs,  dates,  or  prunes,  baked  ap 
pies,  apple  sauce,  stewed  dried  fruits,  or 
fresh  fruits  satisfy  the  demand  for  cellu- 
lose-rich foods. 

The  sweets  may  be  in  the  form  of  plain 
cafe,  cookies,  sweet  sandwiches,  sweet 
chocolate,  or  pure  candy. 

We  would  remind  those  who  think  that 
this  meal  is  oversweet  that  it  is  better 
to  have  it  oversweet  than  overfat.  Sugar 
is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  fat  is  the  last 
substance  to  leave  the  stomach.  Butter 
and  mayonnaise  dressing  are  the  best 
tonus  in  which  to  put  fat  into  the  lunch- 
box  lunch.  The  latter,  however,  is  an  ex 
pensive  food,  and  the  butter  is  as  digesti- 
ble and  wholesome.  It  is  not  so  impor- 
tant to  try  to  introduce  wholesome  fats 
into  this  meal  as  to  exclude  unwholesome 
ones.  Fried  foods  should  never  be  a  part 
of  the  school  lunch. 


Expecting  Too  Much. 

It  was  a  cold,  raw  day,  but  the  Never- 
sweats  and  the  Fearnoughts  were  playing 
a  game  of  ball  on  the  prairie,  just  the 
same. 

The  pitcher  for  the  Neversweats,  his 
fingers  half  frozen,  failed  dismally  in  get 
ting  the  balls  over  the  plate. 

"Aw."  said  the  captain,  "1  fought  ye 
was  one  o'  dese  cold  weather  pitchers." 

"I  am,"  said  the  slab  artist,  blowing 
on  his  benumbed  digits  to  warm  them; 
"but  I  ain't  a  ice  pitcher,  blame  ye!" — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Harrison  Cake. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  I  am  enclosing  a 
recipe  for  a  simple  fruit  cake  that  many 
of  the  mothers  with  children  may  be  glad 
to  try.  It  is  very  appetizing  and  not  rich 
enough  to  make  trouble  for  delicaie 
stomachs. 

Have  a  very  moderate  oven,  as  the  cake 
must  cook  very  slowly.  If  the  oven  is  too 
hot  the  cake  will  burn  on  the  bottom  and 
spoil  the  flavor.  A  white  frosting  adds 
to  the  appearance.    Here  is  the  recipe: 

One  and  one-half  cups  butter  or  cotto- 
lene,  two  cups  sugar,  two  cups  molasses, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  two  cups  raisins,  six 
cups  flour,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda; 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 

One-half  this  amount  makes  a  good 
sized  cake,  enough  to  serve  twelve  people 
generously.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  sour 
milk  before  adding  other  ingredients. 

Mrs.  S.  .1.  Q. 

Los  Angeles. 


Curiosity  Partly  Gratified. 

"Uncle,"  said  the  traveler  who  had 
stopped  at  the  farmhouse  to  water  his 
horse,  "my  wife  out  there  in  the  buggy 
wants  to  l*iow  what  that  curious  looking 
structure  is." 

"That's  a  silo,"  answered  the  farmer. 
"I  keep  ensilage  in  it." 

"He  says,"  reported  the  traveler  to 
his  wife  a  few  moments  later,  "it's  an 
asylum  and  he  keeps  a  fellow  named  N. 
C.  Lage  in  it.  I  think  he's  lying,  but  1 
hope  you're  satisfied." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Little  Bo  Peep 

Has  lost  her  sheep, 

But  I  know  where  to  find  them — 

On  cold-storage  pegs. 

With  skewered-up  legs, 

And  a  Government  stamp  behind  them. 


A  young  man  lived  some  distance  from 
his  bride-elect.  On  the  eventful  day  he 
set  off  for  the  station  in  good  time,  but 
being  delayed,  missed  the  train.  Then  he 
bethought  him  of  the  telegraph.  "Don't 
marry  till  I  come. — William,"  was  the 
message  he  sent. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


"It  is  very  important  that  both  boys 
and  girls  should  learn  to  swim  and  skate 
and  row  before  they  are  15  years  old — 
much  more  important  than  that  they 
should  learn  arithmetic  or  geography." 


"However  simple  the  dinner,  it  must 
be  aesthetic,  and  it  must  be  served  in 
an  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship.  Bet- 
ter a  jolly  dinner  of  herbs  than  a  sour- 
faced  feeding  on  tough  beef." 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  lo  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. ; 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

I  Pirate  send  me  lileraturp  on  your  Merced  Colony  ) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


Dry  Your  Clothes  on  a  Wet  Washday 

With  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Heater 

When  clothes  can't  be  hung 
outside,  and  must  be  dried  in  a 
room  or  cellar,  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  quickly  does  the  work 
of  sun  and  air.  You  can  hang  up 
the  wet  clothes,  light  your  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Heater,  open  the  damper 
top,  and  the  heat  rises  and  quickly 
dries  the  clothes. 

Do  not  put  off  washing  to 
await  a  sunny  day  in  order  to  avoid 
mildew.  Dry  your  washing  any 
day  with  hot  air  from  a 

X>£RFECT10; 

Smokeless 

Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

It  gives  just  as  much  heat  as  you  desire.  It  is  safe,  odorless 
and  smokeless. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  ilame  spreader,  which 
prevents  the  wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and 
is  easy  to  remove  and  drop  back,  so  the  wick  can  be  quickly 
cleaned.  Burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  be- 
cause of  a  new  device  in  construction,  and  can  always  be  easily 
unscrewed  for  rewicking. 

An  Indicator  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font.  Filler-cap  does  not  need 
to  be  screwed  down,  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  and  is  attached  to  the 
font  by  a  chain.  Finished  in  japan  ornickel,  strong  anddurable,  well-made,  built 
for  service  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.   It  has  a  cool  handle  and  a  damper  top. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  EXPOSITION  CITY 


Articles  by  Ruius  Steele,  Governor  Gillett, 
Homer  S.  King,  R.  E.  Connolly 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Full  Color 

Showing  the  Cosmopolitan  features  and  won- 
derful material  progress  of  San  Francisco 

THE  BEST  YOU  EVER  SAW! 


IN  THIS  NUMBER  BEGINS 

"THE  SPELL" 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "  The  Lightning  Conductor,"  "  The  Chaperon," 
"Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water,"  etc. 

A  Western  Serial  Novel  of  romance  and  thrilling  automobile  adven- 
tures in  Sunny  California — The  best  story  of  the  year. 


Help  San  Francisco  by  sending:  this  special  December  number  of 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

To  your  Eastern  friends. 
Now  on  Sale       All  News  Stands       15  Cents 


ALAMEDA^ 

I   -Rugbworks  ' 
ON  EER  Carpet  CLEANmcCa 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  (Made  F  rom  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpels  anil  ray  rugs  wn»ui. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  state 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda, Ul. 
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KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


K-T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Largest  output  of  any  tools  on  the  market;  560  ft. 
10-in  pipe  made  in  B  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  Instructions  furnished  free  with 
every  order  for  tools  direct  from  fa.  toiy  to  you. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation 
appliances,  such  as 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Elc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  pi  lees.   Address  Department  K. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pac  ific  Rural,  Press. 


THE  POPULAR 

GREASE 
OF  THE  WEST. 

COMES  IN 
A  BLUE  PAIL. 


J 


HUB 

(brand) 

AXLE 
GREASE 


THE  RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD  OF  MERIT 

IN  EVERY  CITY, 
TOWN  AND  HAMLET 

West  oi  the  Rockies. 


Ask  your  Dealer.    He  is  selling  it. 

THE  BRIN1NST00L  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
SHSS^^th reads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  uniipie  feature  of  this  pump  1b  Its 
water-sealed  stulling  box  prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 

The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inez  pensive. 

Write  fur  Our  Bulletin  (in  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 
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THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

The  Backbone  of  Agricultural  Industry. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA. 

Invites  your  attention  to  the  Most  Perfect  Irrigation 
System  of  Modern  Times  in 

GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES 

THE  VERY  HEART  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
A  GREAT  DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Where  the  soil,  the  water  supply  and  the 
climate  are  all  that  could  lie  washed  for,  alfalfa  yielding  from  7 
to  12  tons  to  the  acre,  and  silage  corn  25  to  80  tons.  Where,  too, 
oranges,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  all  other 
crops  growing  in  California,  make  correspondingly  big  yields. 

$125  Per  Acre  with  Perpetual  Water  Right.   Only  $15  per  acre  cash, 

the  balance  in 

10  ANNUAL  INSTALLMENTS 

VALUE    AND  OPPORTUNITY 
Both  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere. 

IF  YOU  CANT  COME  AND  INVESTIGATE  NOW 
CUT  AROUND  THE  DOTTED  LINES  AND  MAIL  TO 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLUSTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 
OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 

412  Market  St.  506  Central  Building  345  Fourth  Avenue 

;    SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,     LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.        PITTSBURG,  PENN. 
205  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN    AND  FIELD 


By  ED  WAR  C  J.  WICKSOX,  A.M. 
Author  of  "Cnllfornln  Fruit*."  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x91/4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  TITLES: 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    atid  Vegetable 

Growing. 
Vegetable  .Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Propagation. 

Asparagus. 
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Beans. 
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Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot.  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Kgg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 
Peppers. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 
Uh  ubarb. 
Spinach. 
Squashes. 
Tomato. 
Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  plain, 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KOKOMO  steel  wire  FENCE 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 


A  not  her  of  our  fnrm  fences.  For  Hog:, 
Stoek  or  Poultry  tute.  Made  of  t  he  name 
Npeelul  Nprfnu  Bteel  wire  that  hn*  made 
(Mir  fearing  no  popular  ivlth  all  Nhreud 
buyer*.  Hrfore  inn  int.  get  our  Catalog 
TV lth   N  EST  V A CTO R  V    PRICES.     It *«  free. 

CALIFORNIA   ANCHOR    FENCE  CO. 
No.  822  E.  Main  St„  Stockton*  Cal. 
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Lou  Dillon  (I:5$)»  California  Bred,  the  Fastest  Trotter  in  the  World. 


Lou  Dillon,  daughter  of  Lou  Milton  by  Sydney 
Dillon,  may  be  counted  the  greatest  gift  of  Cali- 
fornia to  equine  speed  because  of  her  achieve- 
ment of  1 :58VL>  on  the  track  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
October  20,  1903,  still  gives  her  the  world's  cham- 
pionship in  trotting,  for  her  record  remains  un- 
beaten. Lou  Dillon  may  be  counted  a  thorough 
Californian,  for  she  was  foaled  in  Sonoma  county: 
her  sire  and  dam,  paternal  grandsire,  also  her 
granddam  and  great  granddam,  were  Californi- 
ans;  and  with  the  exception  of  two  racings  at 
the  East,  up  to  the  date  of  her  victory,  her  whole 
life  was  spent  in  California.  The  late  Joseph 
Cairn  Simpson,  the  Nestor  of  the  California  turf, 
never  wearied  of  demonstrating  that  California 
is  the  terrestrial  equine  paradise,  and  lost,  no 
opportunity  of  exalting  Lou  Dillon  as  a  native 
daughter  of  the  State  he  loved  so  loyally.  "Every 
winter,"  he  used  to  say,  "the  mare  had  the  ad- 


vantages of  the  California  climate,  and  this,  with- 
out question,  was  greatly  in  her  favor;"  and  her 
supreme  efforts  at  the  East  were  followed  by 
great  benefits  resulting  from  her  return  to  Cali- 
fornia for  winter  training.  After  arguing  his 
thesis  on  the  basis  of  29  years  of  the  deeds  of 
California-bred  horses,  he  said  of  Lou  Dillon's 
victory:  "This  last  example  is  so  conclusive  thai 
it  would  be  anything  but  a  fair-minded  man  who 
denied  that  climate,  soil,  and  water  of  the  Pacific 
slope  were  important  factors  in  breeding,  rearing, 
and  educating  the  very  highest  type  of  harness 
horses." 

The  production  of  such  an  animal  in  California 
and  the  relation  of  California  conditions  to  her 
quality  and  achievements  are  facts  which  every 
Californian,  whether  he  fancy  horses  or  not, 
should  hold  clearly  in  mind.  Our  splendid  por- 
trait will  contribute  to  that  end.    Lou  Dillon  was 


great  in  both  branches  of  harness  racing,  the 
wagon  ami  the  sulky.  Mr.  Simpson  said  of  her 
on  another  occasion:  "When  the  career  of  Lou 
Dillon  is  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  that  of 
all  other  champions,  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  the  nearest  parallel  is  so  far  away  that  the 
use  of  the  word  which  implies  proximity  is  not 
warranted  by  the  facts."  Lou  Dillon  was  of 
perfect  form,  as  the  portrait  shows.  Her  action 
was  also  pronounced  perfect  by  competent  critics. 
Her  smooth  gait  was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  her 
supremacy.  Her  performance  in  trotting  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  on  the  New  York  speedway  to  a 
wagon,  when  she  was  driven  by  her  owner  (who 

was  35  pounds  overweight.)  in  25%  seconds  that 
amazing  flight  of  speed  only  excelled  by  fast  gal- 
lopers— led  Mr.  Simpson  again  to  say:  "All  pails 
of  the  machinery  of  this  wonderful  mare  must 
be  in  keeping  with  her  perfect,  action." 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  Han 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  f.  m.,  Dec.  20,  1910 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum 

.32 

10.47 

L4.23 

60 

40 

Bed  Bluff 

.04 

5.25 

8.40 

66 

38 

Sacramento  

.00 

2.26 

5.72 

66 

34 

Ban  Francisco... 

.00 

2.91 

8.44 

68 

42 

Ban  Jose  

.00 

1.22 

5.41 

64 

32 

Fresno   

.02 

1.88 

6.44 

58 

34 

Independence... 

.10 

1.67 

3.94 

60 

26 

Ban  Luis  Obispo 

.04 

1.111 

10.18 

76 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

1.08 

6.38 

80 

44 

Ban  Diego  

.15 

2.13 

5.61 

74 

46 

The  Week. 

The  skies  are  a  little  too  dry.  and  more  water 
soon  would  be  a  boon  over  considerable  areas  of 
the  State.  The  clouds  and  the  Weather  Service 
agree  in  a  threatening  aspect,  and  storms  are 
likely  to  break  at  any  time.  In  some  other  parts 
of  the  State,  such  as  the  northwest  coast  region, 
t he  rains  have  been  enough  for  early  winter  work 
and  much  grain  and  hay  has  been  put  in  well,  for 
the  soil  has  had  just  enough  water  to  work  nicely, 
and  the  faces  of  the  people  are  rounder  than  in 
districts  where  the  grain  and  hay  are  still  going 
into  the  mules  and  not  into  the  ground.  Although 
there  is  just  enough  chill  in  the  air  to  warrant 
the  use  of  the  term  "winter,"  freezing  has  been 
so  far  restricted  to  areas  where  it  could  do  little 
harm,  although  we  are  probably  better  fitted  out 
to  fight  frost,  through  the  acceptance  by  the  citrus 
growers'  association  of  out-door  heating  devices, 
than  ever  before.  In  this  line  readers  will  not 
overlook  the  frost-averting  experiments  described 
by  Prof.  A.  ('.  McAdie,  of  the  Weather  Service,  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  Mr.  McAdie  is  going 
back  to  test  out  the  practicability  of  saving  sun 
heat  enough  by  checking  radiation,  which  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  horticultural  recourse,  and 
was  employed,  as  he  says  in  his  essay,  before  men 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  heating  all  out  of 
doors.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  this 
thing  accurately  measured  as  Prof.  .McAdie  is 
doing  it.  Readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  that 
so  much  heat  can  be  saved  by  such  a  slack  shelter. 
Our  correspondent  who  asked  recently  whether  he 
could  cover  the  orange  trees  nearly  as  tightly  as 
they  do  for  fumigation  without  injury  to  the  tree, 
may  take  from  Prof.  McAdie 's  demonstration  the 
hint  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  muffle  his 
trees  so  closely  to  hold  the  temperature  up  enough 
degrees  to  avert  frost.  If  the  proposition  works 
out  as  well  as  the  preliminary  experiments  prom- 
ise, there  will  remain,  of  course,  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  contriving  covers  which  will  be  in 
themselves  cheap  and  cheap  also  in  their  handling. 
In  this  line  the  California  inventive  genius  may 
be  expected  to  work  as  great  triumphs  as  it  has  in 
other  phases  of  fruit  protection.  While  the  mat- 
ter is  still  in  its  experimental  stage  many  of  our 
readers  may  like  to  undertake  experiments  with 
various  covers  and  give  us  their  results  for  pub- 
lication. 


This  issue  will  reach  the  homes  of  our  California 
readers  at  least  in  time  for  us  to  wish  them  a 
Merry  Christmas  in  the  good  old  jolly  way.  even 
though  they  may  have  to  take  their  Christinas 
sunshine  spread  on  flowers  and  not  on  snow.  This 
seems  to  shock  newcomers  to  California  at  first, 
and  they  sometimes  say  they  cannot  realize  Christ- 
mas Peeling  without  sleighhells  and  tingling  finger- 
tips. This  is.  of  course,  only  the  working  out  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  memory  fades  a  little  and 
a  new  association  of  California  joys  will  encircle 
the  Christmas  holiday.  If  one  desires  to  hasten 
this  process  a  little,  let  him  go  "home  for  Christ- 
mas" at  the  Hast,  just  once,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  new  association  of  sunshine  and  Mowers  with 
Christmas  is  the  one  which  impresses  the  greater 
desirability.  It  is  all.  of  course,  an  illustration  of 
two  philosophical  chestnuts  that  "blessings 
brighten  as  they  take  their  Might"  and  "man 
never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed" — or.  to  hit 
the  empyrean  with  the  poet, 

As  a  rule,  man's  a  fool, 

When  it's  hot,  he  wants  it  cool, 

When  it's  cool,  he  wants  it  hot. 
Always  wanting,  what  is  not, 

Never  liking,  what  he's  got, 
As  a  rule,  man's  a  fool. 


Of  course,  that  is  rather  an  uncut  diamond 
of  fancy,  from  a  Christmas  point  of  view,  and 
yet  it  may  suggest  that  whatever  we  have  of  the 
seasonal  sentiment  is  inside  and  not  outside  of 
us,  and  that  joy  and  contentment  may  follow  a 
dinner  of  herbs  rather  than  of  roast  goose  and 
plum  pudding — which  is  also  a  matter  of  a  man's 
interior,  and  therefore  beyond  our  pursuit.  Hut. 
exteriorly,  some  consolation  may  come  to  the  new 
Californian,  who  still  yearns  for  bell-ringing  and 
ear-tingling  from  the  thought  that  the  Hrst  Christ- 
mas dawned  in  a  land  like  California  and  that 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  glanced  across  ripening 
olives  and  dates  and  glinted  in  rippling  streams 
and  gushing  fountains.  The  association  of  Christ- 
mas with  heavenly  lights  upon  somber  conifers, 
swinging  icicles  over  wastes  of  snow,  is  really  not 
the  original  Christinas  but  the  invention  of  later 
centuries — pardonable  because  it  was  the  best 
men  could  do  whose  hearts  were  warmer  than 
their  environment.  It  is  quite  the  thought-habil 
of  the  day  to  seek  out  the  sources  of  things  and 
protest  against  the  conceptions  which  middlemen 
have  enforced  as  the  real  things  id'  old.  So  when 
we  go  back  to  the  Mrst  Christmas  in  Palestine 
the  snow  and  ice  melt  away  and  the  semi-tropical 
sun  paints  for  us  in  California  Mowers  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  Incarnation. 


California  has  contributed  this  year  to  the 
Christmas  cheer  of  the  wintry  side  of  the  country 
rather  more  freely  than  usual.  The  oranges  have 
gone  from  the  central  and  northern  citrus  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  fruit  enough  to  make  a  good  citrus 
fair  as  planned  in  Sacramento  on  February  13. 
Probably  over  a  thousand  carloads  has  entered 
into  this  early  movement.  From  the  southern  cit- 
rus districts  there  has  also  been  an  unusually 
large  shipment  for  the  Eastern  holiday  trade, 
reaching  about  1500  carloads,  about  half  from  the 
San  (Jabriel  valley  and  Redlands,  the  balance 
from  Riverside  and  Orange  counties.  Prices  have 
been  good  and  the  southern  California  half  of 
the  trade  is  said  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  these  figures,  for  they  come  from  unauthorized 
sources,  but  probably  their  chief  signiMcance,  as 
emphasizing  California's  relation  to  the  Eastern 
holiday  trade,  is  warranted.    It  is  also  of  interest 


that  the  Gulf  Coast  distributing  from  New  Orl 
leans  is  taking  California  garden  and  field  truck 
in  unusual  quantities  because  of  local  frosts.  In 
is  telegraphed  that  the  holiday  market  in  New 
Orleans  will  largely  depend  upon  California  pro- 
duce which  has  never  before,  or  not  in  years,  beem 
brought  across  the  plains.   Our  celery,  cauliflower, 
and  tomatoes  have  been  pouring  into  New  Orleans 
in  Large  quantities,  which  is  a  real  kind.  Christmas 
thing  to  do  for  New  Orleans,  considering  how 
mean  she  is  on  the  Panama-Pacific  proposition. 
But  it  is  just  like  California  to  forgive  injuries  -3 
especially  when  the  forgiveness  can  be  sent  by 
the  carload  at  higher  prices  than  others  are  ready 
to  pay. 

And  then  it  ought  to  be  frankly  stated  that 
we  have  oceans  of  land  where  this  sort  of  for- 
giveness grows  on  trees  and  herbaceous  plants 
which  we  are  willing  also  to  part  with  for  tin- 
good  of  the  world — at  good  prices.  We  do  not 
remember  a  week  in  which  there  has  come  more 
news  of  large  parcels  of  land,  in  parcels  to  suit, 
being  placed  at  the  disposition  of  those  who  wish 
to  buy  shares  in  holiday  sunshine  and  Mowers. 
The  Sacramento  valley  is  the  chief  arena  of  this 
activity.  Of  several  such  announcements,  the 
most  interesting  is  the  sale  for  subdivision  of  the 
great  Bidwell  rancho,  consisting  of  nearly  10.000 
acres  of  fertile  land  in  and  around  Chico.  If  the 
deal  goes  through,  the  great  acreage  will  be  sub- 
divided and  sold  in  small  tracts  to  farmers,  most 
of  whom,  it  is  expected,  will  come  from  the  East. 
Mrs.  Bidwell  will  retain  her  home  and  ten  acres 
of  ground.  Mrs.  Bidwell  has  done  great  things 
for  Chico  and  may  do  more,  for  she  dearly  loves 
the  scene  of  her  happy  and  noble  California  life 
and  activity.  Nothing  would  at  the  moment  add 
so  much  to  the  present  impulse  for  improvement 
as  to  establish  hundreds  of  prosperous  homes 
upon  the  splendid  land  which  environs  the  city. 
And  Chico  has  prepared  for  this  development  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  proper  civic  spirit  and 
enterprise.  Recently  Mi.  L.  Mitchell,  an  ener- 
getic citizen,  conceived  the  wide-awake  idea  of 
exhibiting  Chico  products  at  a  National  Horticul- 
tural Congress  convention  held  at  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa,  and  has  received  official  announcement  from 
the  secretary  of  the  congress  that  the  Chico  ex- 
hibit won  the  following  highest  prizes:  Best  dis- 
play of  grapefruit,  best  display  of  dried  fruit, 
best  exhibit  of  dried  apples,  best  evaporated-peach 
display,  besl  dried-prune  display,  best  and  largest 
bunch  of  grapes,  and  display  of  fresh  figs.  It  is 
said  that  Chico  won  more  prizes  a)  the  National 
exhibition  than  any  other  individual  section  of 
the  United  States.  The  lesson  of  this  experience 
plainly  is  that  any  public-spirited  citizen  of  a  good 
region  can  thrust  his  region  right  into  the  eye 
of  the  world  by  watching  for  an  opportunity  and 
seizing  it.  How  much  better  this  is  than  to  wait 
and  wonder,  and  do  nothing. 

We  have  always  claimed  that  farmers  ought 
to  be  more  heard  and  seen  in  legislative  halls, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Canadian  method 
will  make  for  the  general  good.  The  account  is 
that  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa 
afforded  an  unusual  scene.  The  army  of  invading 
farmers,  assembled  from  various  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion to  present  demands,  took  possession  of  the 
chamber.  On  the  floor  all  the  members'  seats 
were  occupied  by  farmer  delegates,  and  the  gal- 
leries were  crowded  with  them.  The  members  of 
Parliament  stood  in  groups  about  the  entrances. 
Sir  Wilfried  Laurier,  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
took  the  clerk's  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  his 
own  seat  being  occupied  by  D.  W.  Warner,  a 
farmer  from  Alberta,  who  came  to  Canada  from 
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he  United  States  a  few  years  ago.  Then  they 
esolved  that  the  Government  should  take  posses- 
ion of  terminal  elevators,  should  run  the  Hudson 
Jay  railroad,  should  work  for  reciprocity  with 
he  United  Slates  and  free  trade  with  England, 
We  apprehend  that  the  farmers'  capture  of  the 
milding  was  by  consent  and  that  the  sensational 
Snorters  are  responsible  for  the  riot  aspect  of 
lie  affair.  However,  it  seemed  to  take  an  Amer- 
d^-Canadian  to  show  his  fellow-farmers  how  to 
wis!  l  he  I  ion 's  tail. 


If  California  experience  is  a  safe  guide,  oiu- 
tate  of  Washington  friends  will  be  disappointed 
n  their  appeal  to  cats  to  settle  their  gopher 
roubles.  It  is  reported  from  Scr'anton,  Pa.,  that 
resident  has  received  a  request  from  the  State 
f  Washington  for  1000  cats.  The  request  is  made 
n  a  letter  from  a  resident  of  Okanogan,  Washing- 
on.  He  writes  that  he  will  visit  Pennsylvania 
ithin  a  month  to  pick  up  all  the  stray  cats  that 
an  be  delivered  to  him,  for  which  he  is  willing 
0  pay  a  fair  price.  He  has  associated  with  him 
everal  property  owners  determined  to  rid  Okano- 
an  county  of  gophers.  Five  thousand  cats  are 
o  be  shipped  to  Washington  by  April  1.  The  eat 
ecoiirse  lias  been  tried  by  several  parties  in  Ibis 
tate  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
■thing  ever  came  of  it  but  kittens  and  then  noth- 
ng.  The  domestic  cat  does  not  take  to  a  wild 
ife.  With  what  time  they  can  spare  from  raid- 
ing chicken-coops,  they  will  hunt  a  few  gophers 
near  the  buildings,  but  will  not  hunt  as  wildcats 
do.  After  a  good  chicken  dinner  they  will  take 
in  Hie  ridge-pole  of  the  barn,  sing  to  each  other 
memories  of  town  life  in  the  old  home,  and  then 
scurry  to  the  nearest  settlement.  The  Scranton 
city  cats  will  not  stay  in  the  wilds  of  Okanogan 
county. 


There  is  not  much  Christmas  spirit  in  eats,  ex- 
Icept  in  the  line  of  moonlight  carols,  perhaps,  and 
even  in  these  they  do  not  manifest  much  good- 
will to  men.  In  fact,  we  are  led  to  wonder 
whether  any  animal  would  do  as  much  for  men 
as  men  now  propose  to  do  for  animals.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  little  commune  in  the  Pyrenees  has 
recently  elected  for  mayor  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  international  movement  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Convincing  himself  that  the 
village  gayety  jeopardized  the  health  of  the 
horses,  cows,  and  fowls,  he  issued  this  order:  "In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  noise  emanating  from 
the  various  dancing  halls  in  the  village  is  having 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  farmyards, 
whose  occupants  can  not  obtain  sufficient  sleep, 
we  forbid  the  holding  of  such  gatherings  until 
further  arrangements  can  be  made."  We  com- 
mend this  humane  action  to  the  attention  of  the 
eats  which  will  go  to  Okanogan.  It  may  induce 
them  to  make  a  new  record  for  their  kind. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


A  New  Head  on  an  Old  Oak. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  several  white  oaks 
on  the  place.  We  had  one  cut  a  few  months  ago 
The  men  who  cut  it  made  a  bungling  job  of  it, 
and.  in  falling,  the  tree  broke  off  a  large,  hand 
some  limb  of  the  nearest  oak  tree.  Is  there  a 
way  to  make  this  tree  grow  more  rapidly  and 
so  replace  the  broken  branch?  Everybody  feels 
really  dreadful  that  the  one  tree  was  felled:  the 
place  seems  too  bare;  so  I  wish  to  get  the  stumps 
to  grow  again.  The  stump  is  about  10  feet  high. 
The  hammock  is  fastened  to  it,  so  did  not  cut 
it  any  shorter.  In  the  last  few  days  some  leaves 
have  sprouted  out  on  it.  Do  you  think  it  will 
grow  limbs  again?  What  kind  of  a  fertilizer 
shall  I  use?    Nothing   has   ever   been  planted 


around  these  trees  and  no  cultivating  done.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  small  bed  around  them. 
What  will  grow  well  there?  I  don't  wish  to 
plant  a  lawn,  though.  Will  it  hurt  the  trees  if 
I  fill  in  around  them,  as  it  is  rather  low  there? 
How  high  is  it  safe  to  fill  in  The  trees  are  about 
70  years  old,  counting  the  rings  on  the  tree  that 
was  cut.  What  can  one  do  to  improve  the  growth 
of  elms? — Suburban,  San  Rafael. 

The  tall  stump  of  your  oak  tree  will  probably 
supply  itself  with  a  new  head.  It  will  start  many 
sprouts  and  make  a  roundish  mass  of  foliage  at 
first.  Ultimately,  probably,  some  stronger  shoots 
will  gain  headway  and  develop  into  branches  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  We  know  of 
nothing  that  can  be  done  to  cause  the  other  trees 
to  till  the  gap  caused  by  the  severed  branch, 
although  it  may  conceal  its  injury  somewhat  by 
extension  of  adjacent  growth. 

Covering  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  barn- 
yard manure  now,  allowing  it  to  remain  upon 
the  surface  for  the  leaching  of  the  winter  rains 
and  digging  in  the  coarse  material  in  the  spring 
will  certainly  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
which  will  be  chiefly  manifested,  however,  by  the 
improved  size  and  color  of  the  foliage,  for  old 
trees  are  not  so  subject  to  stimulation  and  large 
increase  of  growth  as  young  ones  are.  Gerani- 
ums make  a  good  mass  of  color  at  the  base  of 
trees  and  are  not  injurious  to  them  usually.  It 
is  sometimes  destructive  to  the  tree  to  fill  in 
much  ground  around  its  base.  You  can  raise  the  j 
adjacent  land  somewhat  and  slope  toward  the 
tree  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  part  of  its 
bark  is  not  reached  by  the  earth.  Elms  are  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  and  by 
watering  in  the  summer  time,  just  as  other  shade 
trees  are. 


How  to  Get  the  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently  purchased  47 
acres  of  land  in  Sacramento  county.  My  deed  is 
by  metes  and  bounds  which  describe  a  rectangular 
piece  which  contains  exactly  47  acres.  I  have 
had  the  county  surveyor  come  to  set  out  the  lines 
and  find  that  my  neighbor's  fence  is  two  feet 
over  on  my  line ;  that  is,  he  has  fenced  in  a 
strip  of  land  two  feet  wide  for  which  I  have  the 
deed.  It  seems  he  has  had  this  land  fenced  in 
for  several  years,  but  the  tax  receipts  held  by 
the  parties  from  whom  1  purchased,  show  that 
the  taxes  on  my  land  have  been  paid  by  the  par- 
ties from  whom  I  bought.  Is  there  any  way  I 
can  get  my  land  without  going  to  the  expense  of 
a  lawsuit? — R.  L.,  Sacramento. 

If  your  neighbor  is  a  right-minded  man  he  will 
not  desire  anything  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
In  view  of  your  recent  survey,  you  could  suggest 
to  him  that  it  would  be  a  neighborly  thing  for 
him  to  look  into  the  matter  and  satisfy  himself 
of  the  facts.  Give  him  a  reasonable  time  to 
think  it  over,  and  if  he  does  not  propose  to  do 
anything,  get  a  lawyer  to  secure  your  rights  for 
you.  Too  many  men  have  been  killed  over  divi- 
sion-fence squabbles  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
try  to  settle  such  disputes  except  by  legal  meth- 
ods. 


Desert  Celery  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  Mojave  sink,  at  or  near  the  entrance  to  Death 
valley.  We  have  succeeded  in  developing  a  large 
flow  of  water,  and  it  is  increasing  gradually  but 
constantly.  The  land  is  heavily  charged  with  salt 
and  soda.  The  water  we  have  found,  by  cutting 
into  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is  almost 
fresh — slightly  salt,  with  some  soda.  1  write  you 
to  ask  whether  we  can  grow  celery  in  such  a  soil. 
In  summer  the  temperature  is  very  high — from 
100  to  120  degrees  sometimes.  In  winter  it  aver- 
ages about  90  degrees.  We  have  water  unlimited. 
If  not  celery,  is  there  anything  that  with  such 
a  supply  of  water  we  can  grow  in  such  a  soil 
under  such  temperatures?   A  large  portion  of  the 


land  is  not  so  heavy  with  salt  or  soda,  and  some 
of  our  people  think  we  might  use  it  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Could  we  grow  any  useful  kind 
of  trees? — Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

You  should  certainly  test  the  suitability  of 
your  land  for  agriculture  by  trying,  first  of  all, 
after  you  have  rendered  it  sufficiently  moist,  a 
crop  of  barley  for  hay  or  grain,  with  a  patch 
of  stock  or  sugar  beets,  or  both.  These  plants 
are  most  tolerant  of  alkali.  If  they  do  not  grow 
with  sufficient  moisture,  you  can  consider  the 
land  unsuited  for  any  agricultural  product  until 
after  reclamation,  which  perhaps  can  be  accom- 
plished by  using  sufficient  fresh  water  in  surface 
flooding,  allowing  this  water  to  sink  and  carry 
away  alkali,  either  through  the  natural  drainage 
of  the  soil,  if  it  is  permeable  enough,  or  by  under- 
drainage  with  tile,  if  you  think  the  producing 
value  of  the  land  would  warrant  such  expenditure. 
There  is  very  little  likelihood  of  growing  celery 
commercially.  All  our  commercial  celery  product 
is  made  on  lands  rendered  light  by  a  large  amount 
of  organic  matter  resulting  from  decomposition 
of  rushes,  and  the  product  is  made  in  parts  of 
the  State  where  the  summer  temperature  is  mod- 
erated by  ocean  influences  and  winter  frosts  not 
severe  enough  to  injure  the  plants.  With  suffi- 
cient water  you  could  probably  grow  eucalyptus 
trees,  unless  the  winter  temperature  should  occa- 
sionally fall  too  low. 


Apples  in  Southern  California. 

To  the  Editor :  I  request  information  as  to 
whether  the  land  described  below  is  suitable  for 
apples.  Situated  in  Temescal  canyon  near  Temes- 
|  cal.  Riverside  county,  on  the  road  between  Corona 
and  Alberhill.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  sloping, 
well  drained.  Elevation  about  1250  feet.  This  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  canyon  and  has  some  frost 
at  times.  I  would  also  request  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  best  variety,  preferably  one  which  blossoms 
in  this  vicinity  about  April,  or  after  danger  to  the 
blossoms  from  frost  is  past.  I  am  the  owner  of  a 
copy  of  your  book,  and  after  studying  it  over  in 
this  matter  am  satisfied  as  to  everything  but  pos- 
sibly the  elevation. — Planter,  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  elevation 
for  apples.  Very  good  fruit  is  grown  in  your  part 
of  the  State  up  to  2500  feet  or  more.  The  point  to 
look  out  for  is  moisture  enough  to  keep  the  trees 
growing  well  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn,  because  apples  grown  with 
scant  moisture  are  forlorn  objects,  and  good 
neither  for  the  market  nor  for  home  use.  This 
would  indicate  the  desirability  of  development  of  . 
an  irrigation  supply  if  you  have  it  not  already. 
It  would  not  require  a  great  amount  of  moisture, 
but  we  apprehend  that  a  certain  small  amount 
would  be  indispensable.  If  you  will  look  on  page 
234  of  the  fifth  edition  of  "California  Fruits" 
you  will  find  a  list  of  varieties  and  the  date  of 
their  blooming  in  the  coast  region  of  Los  Angeles 
county.  There  probably  would  not  be  very  much 
difference  in  the  situation  which  you  have  in  mind. 

Pruning  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion as  to  best  time  to  prune  the  French  prune 
and  most  other  trees.  In  this  valley  they  prune 
as  soon  as  leaves  are  off;  in  the  mountains  they 
prune  later,  say  in  February  and  March,  and 
finish  after  bloom  is  started  and  of  course  when 
sap  is  up.    Which  is  right? — Reader,  San  Jose. 

You  can  prune  French  prunes  and  other  decid- 
uous trees  at  any  time  during  the  winter  that  is 
most  convenient  to  you.  It  does  not  make  any 
particular  difference  to  the  tree,  nor  does  it  injure 
the  tree  at  all  if  you  should  continue  pruning  after 
the  bloom  has  started.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to 
make  large  cuts  late  in  the  winter,  because  they 
heal  over  more  readily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
resting  season.  It  is  believed  that  early  pruning 
may  cause  the  tree  or  vine  to  start  growth  some- 
what sooner  and  this  may  be  undesirable  in  very 
frosty  places. 
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Horticulture. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  SHIPPING  OF  1910. 


[From  iiti  address  by  Mr.  F.  P>.  MeKevitt,  Man- 
ager of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  at  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Stockton.] 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  we  were  confront- 
ed with  the  prospect  of  having  to  meet  unusually 
heavy  competition  from  the  Fruit  of  other  sec- 
tions. Texas,  which  produced  very  little  in  the 
preceding  season,  came  to  the  front  with  a  crop 
of  peaches  of  42<K>  carloads,  followed  by  Georgia, 
whose  output  of  2100  carloads  in  1909  was  nearly 
three  times  as  heavy,  amounting  to  6100  carloads 
in  1910.  Then  came  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jer86y  with  a  yield  of  over  3000  carloads, 
against  a  practical  failure  in  1909;  New  York, 
with  4001)  carloads  of  peaches  and  nearly  as  many 
more  of  grapes.;  Ohio,  including  the  islands  of 
Lake  Erie,  marketed  over  1000  carloads  of 
peaches;  Connecticut,  f>00  cars  of  peaches:  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri,  700  cars  of  peaches:  Colo- 
rado and  CJtaih,  1000  cars  of  peaches,  and  Wash- 
ington 2000  ears  of  peaches.  In  addition  to  this. 
Michigan,  although  badly  crippled  by  frost,  pro- 
duced considerable  quantities  of  both  peaches  and 
grapes.  West  Virginia  had  an  abundant  crop, 
and  old  Virginia,  although  not  a  large  producer, 
appeared  in  the  arena  not  Only  with  a  good  crop 
of  all  varieties,  but  surprised  everybody  wilh  a 
crop  of  cherries  which  appeared  in  market  as 
early  as  May  10. 

Nor  was  California  behind  in  the  race.  Our 
fruit  crops  of  all  kinds  were  heavy,  with  the 
exception  of  tabic  grapes,  which  were  cut  down 
nearly  1000  cars  from  last  year's  output.  With 
this  heavy  crop  in  sight,  and  a  certainty  of  a 
low  dried-peach  market,  the  great  problem  of 
marketing  our  vast  output  profitably  was  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  caused  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
financial  results.  We  are  now  able  to  look  back 
on  the  history  of  the  season  and  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  the  happy  outcome.  While 
no  fortunes  have  been  made,  the  results  have  been 
considerably  above  the  average,  and  most  of  our 
growers  have  something  to  show  for  their  efforts. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  owing  largely  to  the  effec- 
tive system  of  distribution  employed,  to  improved 
selection  and  packing  of  our  products  through 
the  standardization  movement,  inaugurated  and 
enforced  in  many  of  Our  principal  districts,  ami 
so  far  as  peaches  are  concerned,  to  the  good  for- 
tune w  hich  enabled  us  to  ship  a  considerable  per- 
.  centage  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  gap  in  East- 
ern crops. 

Cherries.  Cherry  shipments  were  of  the  same 
volume  as  last  vear.  the  figures  bing  250%  cars 
as  against  249%  in  1909.  The  first  car  was 
shipped  April  29;  it  was  a  full  car.  containing 
over  24.000  lbs.,  and  was  made  up  principally  of 
Vacaville  fruit,  but  included  shipments  from  Sui- 
siin  and  Sacramento.  The  season  opened  nine 
days  earlier  than  last  year.  The  crop  was  of  good 
quality,  carried  well,  ami  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  trade.  Prices  were  above  the  average,  and 
some  exceptionally  good  sales  were  made,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  lb  cars  shipped 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  grossed 
$65,350,  or  over  $4000  per  car.  The  demand  for 
this  fruit  is  increasing,  and  several  markets  are 
now  car-lot  handlers  where  a  few  years  ago  ex- 
press shipments  covered  all  their  requirements. 

Apricots. — The  apricot  crop  was  good  and  ship- 
ments exceeded  those  of  190!)  by  SO  carloads,  the 
exact  figures  being  2091..  ears  in  1909  and  289% 
cars  in  1910.  Considering  the  larger  quantity 
shipped,  prices  were  fairly  satisfactory.  This 
fruit  has  never  been  a  favorite  with  the  Eastern 
public,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  picked  rather  green  to  insure  sound  ar- 
rival, and.  therefore,  is  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  the  delicate  flavor  which,  could  it  be  preserved, 
would  make  it  more  popular. 

Plums. — Shipping  plums  of  nearly  all  varieties 
were  a  good  crop  throughout  the  State.  Ship- 
ments were  1552%  cars  as  compared  with  1526% 
in  1909.  Outside  of  the  early  shipments,  which 
were  injured  by  a  few  days  of  hot  weather,  there- 
by checking  their  growth,  the  fruit  was  of  good 
quality  and  sold  at  prices  considerably  above  the 
average.   Plums  are  growing  in  popularity  every 


year;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  continue  to 
be  the  case,  as  many  new  orchards  have  been 
planted  and  a  large  acreage  of  old  orchards  of 
peaches  and  apricots  is  being  worked  over  to 
the  new  varieties.  IMum  production  seems  likely 
to  double  in  the  next  five  years. 

Pears. — The  pear  crop  was  good,  but  not  heavy. 
Shipments  were  2362  cars  as  against  2638  in  1909. 
Prices  realized  were  not  as  high  as  last  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  ship- 
ments were  offering  at  a  time  when  very  heavy 
shipments  of  Georgia  peaches  were  being  mar- 
keted. These  peaches  sold  at  low  prices,  making 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dispose  of  large 
quantities  of  pears  at  high  prices.  The  latter 
part  of  the  season  showed  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Winter  pears  were  a  light  crop:  they  were 
in  si  rung  demand  and  sold  well.  Canners  were 
liberal  purchasers  of  Bartletts,  and  paid  very 
good  prices,  the  quantity  used  by  them  more  than 
offsetting  the  decline  in  Kastern  shipments.  There 
has  been  no  material  change  in  the  conditions  of 
our  pear  orchards.  While  there  has  been  some 
"fire  blight."  it  has  not  been  of  a  serious  nature, 
and,  generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the 
pear  orchards  of  the  State  are  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  they  were  one  year  ago.  No  expense 
should  be  spared,  however,  in  cutting  out  and 
destroying  blighted  limbs  wherever  they  appear, 
as.  whenever  climatic  conditions  are  favorable, 
we  may  expect  the  return  of  the  disease  in  viru- 
lent form,  unless  before  that  time  we  are  success- 
ful in  completely  cleaning  out  all  infection. 

Peaches.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  produced  in  1910  the  largest  peach 
crop  in  its  history,  this  State  shipped  nearly  as 
many  cars  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  figures 
being  251S  this  season  as  against  2599  in  1909. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  realized  better  returns 
this  year  than  last. 

Opening  prices  for  dried  peaches  were  so  low 
that  the  fruit  was  not  worth  over  $10  per  ton 
for  drying.  This  accounts  for  the  heavy  ship- 
ment, a  considerable  portion  of  which,  fortunately 
for  us.  came  at  a  time  when  a  partial  break  in 
Eastern  supplies  enabled  us  to  sell  at  very  satis- 
factory prices.  The  Elberta  was  the  best  selling 
variety.  Picquet 's  Late,  and  Salway.  as  usual, 
sold  very  low.  and  so  far  as  Eastern  shipping 
is  concerned,  our  growers  would  make  no  mis- 
take to  eliminate  them  entirely.  Il  would  be 
well  for  us  if  more  peaches  of  the  Elberta  type 
and  ripening  at  different  seasons,  could  be  found, 
as  its  large  size  and  high  color  make  it  a  greal 
favorite.  The  great  lack  in  the  State  today,  as 
we  have  [jointed  out  in  the  past,  is  a  succession 
of  highly  colored  and  good  sized  varieties  of 
peaches  with  thick  skins.  With  regular  supplies 
of  such  fruit,  markets  can  be  found  that  would 
take  them  throughout  the  season,  regardless  of 
the  crops  of  other  sections,  except,  of  course,  that 
we  would  have  to  meet  them  on  price. 

The  peach  industry  is  not  in  as  good  condition 
as  it  should  be.  and  that  is  because  the  price  of 
dried  peaches  has  fallen  so  low.  These  low  prices 
do  not  indicate  that  the  product  is  unpopular, 
because  it  is  not  :  but  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  today  [laying  as 
much  for  it  as  he  did  years  ago  when  living  prices 
were  paid  to  the  grower.  We  believe  the  retailer 
is  the  man  who  is  killing  our  business  by  pre- 
venting the  extensive  demand  that  low  prices 
would  bring,  and  unless  we  can  find  some  means 
of  reaching  the  consumer  and  dealing  with  him 
direct,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  for  a  change. 
For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  the  fruit  growers 
and  dealers  of  California  should  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  secure  the  "Parcels  Post", 
which  would  enable  them  to  come  into  direct  per- 
sonal relations  with  consumers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, supplying  small  packages  of  assorted  fruits 

delivered  at  their  homes  for  a  reasonable  price 
and  introducing  our  product  into  thousands  of 
families  where  it  has  as  yet  never  been  used. 
With  a  stable  and  profitable  market  for  dried 
fruit,  we  are  safe,  as  then  we  can  either  ship  or 
dry,  regulating  our  procedure  in  line  with  what 
seems  likely  to  prove  most  remunerative. 

Grapes. — Grape  shipments  promised  early  in 
the  season  to  be  of  about  the  same  volume  as  in 
1909.  Generally  speaking,  the  crop  did  not  set 
as  heavily  as  last  year,  but  the  increased  acreage 
of  young  vineyards  coming  into  bearing  was  ex- 


pected to  rather  more  than  offset  this  conditio! 
Shipments,  which  were  5880  cars  in  1909.  fe1 
to  4945  cars  in  1910.  this  decline  being  accounts 
for  by  considerable  losses  in  the  Fresno  distrit 
by  mildew  and  a  few  days  of  hot  weather,  an 
in  other  sections,  where  the  tokay  is  the  principi 
crop,  by  the  latter.  Thompson  Seedless  and  Mr 
lags  grapes  were  in  strong  demand  and  sold  t 
satisfactory  prices.  Early  and  late  tokays  ali 
sold  better  than  usual.  During  the  height  of  th 
season  prices  on  all  grapes  dropped  to  a  lo* 
level,  and  many  cars  were  sold  at  a  loss.  En 
perors,  when  of  good  quality,  sold  well,  butjj 
considerable  portion  of  the  crop  was  not  up  t 
the  standard    and    in   consequence   brought  loV 

prices. 

Summary. — The  total  shipments  of  deciduou 
fruit  for  the  season,  exclusive  of  apples,  amountei 
to  11.933  cars:  the  average  selling  value,  as  near]; 
as  it  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  was  abonJ 
$1100  per  car.  Estimating  the  average  freight 
and  refrigeration  per  car  at  $390.  commission 
•+77.  and  loading  +20.  the  gross  charges  again* 
each  car  would  aggregate  $487,  which  being  dei 
ducted  from  +1100  leaves  +613  per  car-  returned 
to  the  grower,  or  a  total  in  round  numbers  o: 
+7.315.000.  out  of  which  must  be  paid  all  expense*! 
for  producing  the  crop  and  getting  it  ready  W 
market.  After  meeting  these  expenses,  the  net 
amount  realized  as  profit  is  very  small,  but  we 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  pulling  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  even  if  we  can-l 
not  retain  much  of  it  for  ourselves.  With  thisf 
we  must  try  to  be  content  until  changing  condi- 
tions lessen  the  cost  of  production  and  transpor- 
tation to  such  a  figure  that  we  will  be  able  to 
do  something  more  than  make  a  living. 

Shipping  Conditions.-  -Railway  service  during  I 
the  season  was  better  than  ever  before  until  near- 
ly the  close,  when  it  "fell  down"  as  usual,  ju 
schedule  of  about  145  hours  to  Chicago  was  psti 
into  effect  by  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the  henefiw 
of  the  orange  growers,  which  service  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  our  shipments.  The  A.  T.' 
&  S.  F.  railroad  maintained  the  same  schedule, 
and  their  service  was  also  satisfactory. 

The   Western  Pacific  railroad  made   its  ent%  t 
into  the  fruit  business  this  year  and  transported" 
a  considerable  percentage  of  our  shipments.  Their 
initial  service  was  rendered  in  remarkably  quick' 
time,  their  fruit  trains  almost  approximating  the 
time  of  passenger  service,  and  in  all  cases  equal- 
ing the  best  service  of  other  roads.    The  new  line 
has  fully  demonstrated  its  ability  to  handle  sue-1 
cessfully  this  class  of  business  and  will  undoubt- 
edly grow  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  State. 

The  refrigerator-car  service  has  been  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory.  This  branch  of  the  business 
is  in  strong  and  capable  hands,  and  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  in  having  their  interests  so  carefully 
looked  after.  Owing  to  the  reduced  crop,  the 
car  supply  was  adequate,  a  slight  trouble  from 
shortage  occurring  but  once  during  the  season, 
but  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  supply  is 
not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness. With  the  natural  increase  in  shipment! 
more  equipment  will  be  needed  each  year,  ant 
we  wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  nfficeiS 
of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  ear  line  to  this  fact, 
so  that  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for  the 
business  may  be  taken  in  time. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  rates  much  might 
be  said,  but  it  is  largely  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story  which  we  all  know  so  well.  We  are  a  long 
way  from  our  markets,  and  at  best  it  will  always 
cost  us  a  large  percentage  of  our  sales  for  trans- 
portation and  refrigeration,  but  we  must  have 
lower  rates  covering  both  these  charges  if  we 
are  to  prosper.  This  matter  has  been  laken  up 
again  and  again  with  the  proper  railway  officials, 
and  it  has  been  hoped  that  they  could  be  made 
to  see  that  our  need  is  real  and  the  necessity 
pressing.  So  far  but  little  success  has  crowned 
our  efforts.  We  must,  however,  continue  to  voice 
our  needs  and  to  work  incessantly  until  the  neces- 
sary relief  is  granted.  We  cannot  prosper  with- 
out it,  and  if  the  railways  continue  to  deny  our 
request,  then  the  future  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  discouraging. 

Immediately  following  the  close  of  last  fruit 
season  the  chief  horticultural  officer  of  CaliforinB 
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ailed  a  number  of  meetings  in  various  fruit  een- 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to 
vils  resulting  from  indiscriminate  and  faulty 
jacking  of  our  green  fruits  and  lack  of  care  in 
hrowing  out  and  rejecting  all  imperfect,  wormy, 
»r  defective  specimens.  These  meetings  awoke 
widespread  interest,  were  well  attended,  and  re- 
ulted  in  steps  being  immediately  taken  to  secure 
he  standardization  of  our  pack.  The  plan  was 
ollowed  out  in  several  districts,  where  salaried 
nspectors  passed  upon  the  fruit  before  it  was 
oaded  into  the  ears,  allowing  nothing  to  go  for- 
ward that  did  not  conform  with  the  established 
tandard.  The  result  of  this  work  has  been  plain- 
v  apparent  throughout  the  season,  purchasers  be- 
ng  well  pleased  and  rejections  much  less  fre- 
[uent  than  in  past  years.  We  believe  that  a 
'ery  considerable  portion  of  the  good  success  at- 
ending  the  marketing  of  our  crops  this  season 
s  directly  traceable  to  this  work,  and  we  extend 
mr  congratulations  to  State  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
iculture  Jeffrey  for  his  farsighted  action  which 
las  resulted  beneficially  already  and,  with  its  uni- 
'ersal  application,  will  work  a  lasting  benefit  to 
he  whole  industry. 


Viticulture. 


OUTLINES  OF  CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  PRO- 
DUCTION. 


From  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  Robertson,  County 
Statistician  of  Fresno  county,  at  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Stockton.] 

In  1851  Col.  A.  Harazthy,  then  of  San  Diego, 
rrew  some  muscatel  vines  from  seeds  of  Malaga 
■aisins.     In  March,  the  following  year,  he  im- 
>orted  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Malaga, 
■Rpain,  and  ten  years  later,  during  a  visit  to  that 
Klace  in  September  1861,  he  selected  cuttings  of 
llhe  Gordo  Blanco,  which  were  afterward  grown 
■find  gropagated  in  his  vineyard  in  Sonoma  county 
[—for  Col.  Harazthy  moved  to  Sonoma  county  in 
[he  later  '50s.    He  was  thus  the  first  to  introduce 
[he  raisin  vine  into  California. 
I  Another  importation  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria was  made  in  1855  by  A.  Delmas,  and  planted 
Jht  San  Jose.    G.  G.  Briggs,  of  Davisville,  also 
Imported  Muscatel  grape  vines  from  Spain,  while 
R.  R.  Blowers,  of  Woodland,  Yolo  county,  started 
fine  of  the  first  raisin  vineyards  in  1863  from 
Gordo   Blanco   cuttings   received   from  Colonel 
Harazthy. 

Early  Vineyards  in  Southern  California.— In  the 

Lore  southern  parts  of  the  State,  Riverside  en- 
ured the  field  in  1873,  when  Judge  -John  Wesley 
-North,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  that  name, 
jfirst  planted  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  but  grape 
•browing  in  that  district  did  not  become  general 
luntil  about  three  years  later, 
f  In  El  Cajon  valley,  San  Diego  county,  the  same 
ftrariety  of  raisin  vines  were  plantd  by  R.  G.  Clark 
(In  1873,  but  most  of  the  vineyards  in  that  county 
were  not  planted  until  1881-86. 
In  Orange  county  raisin  grapes  were  also  plant- 
\kd  about  the  year' 1875-76  by  MacPherson  Bros., 
M\o  at  one  time  were  the  largest  growers  and 
.  packers  in  the  State. 
|  Raisins  were  also  produced  in  San  Bernardino 
Lnd  Los  Angeles  counties  in  former  years,  but 
bwing  to  the  ravages  of  what  has  since  become 
known  as  the  Anaheim  disease,  which  destroyed 
thousands  of  acres  from  1884  to  1889,  growers 
I), .came  discouraged,  and  oranges  and  lemons  have 
taken  the  place  of  vines  almost  entirely. 

Beginning  of  the  Raisin  Industry  in  Central 
California.— In   1876   W.  S.  Chapman  imported 
■some  of  the  best  obtainable  Muscat  vines  from 
Spain  for  the  central  California  colony  in  Fresno 
sounty,  which,  however,  proved  in  no  way  differ- 
sn1  from  those  already  growing  in  that  county. 
Who  produced  the  first  raisins  in  California 
'  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  proved.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  California  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  raisins  were  exhibited  by  Dr. 
I  J.  Strentzel  at 'the  State  Fair  in  1863.    The  first 
successful  raisin  vineyards  in  the  State  were  those 
planted  bv  G.  G.  Briggs  at  Davisville  in  Solano 
aount  v,  and  by  R.  B.  Blowers  of  Woodland,  Yolo 
Bounty'    The  former  vineyard  contained  mainly 
Muscats  of  Alexandria,  and  the  latter,  Gordo 


Blanco.  Both  these  vineyards  produced  raisins 
as  early  as  1867,  but  it  was  not  until  1873  that 
any  quantity  was  placed  on  the  market. 

First  Fresno  Vineyards.— In  the  fall  of  1873 
Muscat  vines  were  first  brought  to  Fresno,  when 
25  acres  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  planted 
in  the  Eisen  vineyard. 

In  1876-77  T.  C.  White  planted  the  Raisina 
Vineyard  in  the  Central  California  Colony,  Fres- 
no, with  Gordo  Blanco  Muscatels  brought  from 
Blowers'  vineyard  at  Woodland.  The  following 
year  Miss  M.  F.  Austin  planted  her  "Hedgerow" 
vineyard  with  the  same  variety,  and  Robert  Bar- 
ton also  planted  25  acres  of  Muscat  vines,  but 
did  not  make  raisins  until  later.  The  Butler  vine- 
yard, one  of  the  largest,  was  first  planted  in  1879, 
while  Col.  William  Forsyth  commenced  grape 
growing  in  1881-82.  Most  of  his  vineyard,  how- 
ever, was  planted  a  year  or  two  later. 

Production  of  Raisins  Doubled  in  Five  Years. — 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Fresno  county  commenced 
to  take  the  lead,  which  it  has  kept  increasing  ever 
since,  while  southern  California,  especially  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  counties,  continued  to  fall 
off  in  their  production. 

Within  the  last  20  years  great  changes  have 
taken  place.  Orange  and  Solano  countis  no  long- 
er produce  raisins;  Los  Angeles  county,  very  few; 
Yolo  county,  which  at  one  time  produced  Sul- 
tanas and  Thompson's  Seedless  in  considerable 
quantities,  now  finds  it  more  profitable  to  ship 
them  as  table  grapes ;  while  the  large  vineyards 
in  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties  are 
more  devoted  to  wine  grapes.  Of  the  52  counties 
in  California,  only  10  produce  raisins  in  any 
quantity : 

Twelve  Counties  where  Raisins  are  Produced.— 


(Crop  of  1909.) 

Pounds. 

83,404,000 

Kings   

18,000.000 

San  Bernardino 

3  600  000 

San  Diego   

3,200,000 

Madera   

2,400,000 

Yolo   

2,000,000 

Tulare   

20,000,000 

Sutter   

4,500,000 

1,100,000 

Colusa   

900,000 

Los  Angeles  .  .'  

600,000 

296,000 

Total   

.  .  .  140,000,000 

These  figures  show  that  Fresno  county  now 
produces  about  60  per  cent  of  the  raisin  crop,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  Spain,  which  has  held  the 
lead  for  centuries.  But  a  good  crop  in  Fresno 
county  is  nearer  90  million  pounds,  and  amounts 
to  about  70%  of  the  crop. 

Butte  county  reported  the  production  of  61,350 
lbs.  last  year,  and  Tehama  county  14,000  lbs.,  but 
these  are  consumed  locally,  and  the  amount  is 
too  small  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  early 
days  Placer  and  Shasta  counties  produced  raisins 
on  a  small  scale. 

When  raisins  were  first  shipped  East  in  any 
quantity,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  1875  New 
York  reported  that  up  to  November  1,  6000  22-lb. 
boxes  of  California  raisins  had  been  received. 
About  1888  Fresno  appears  to  have  shipped  a 
considerable  quantity  for  the  first  time.  In  1887 
the  market  reports  state  that  "Fresno  raisins  of 
excellent  quality  are  now  on  the  market,  espe- 
cially from  the  Butler  and  Forsyth  vineyards." 
The  ' large  growers  did  their  packing  in  those 
days. 

When  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  Colonel 
Forsyth,  who  was  the  leading  pioneer  in  seeding 
raisins,  then  in  the  experimental  stage,  first  put 
seeded  raisins  on  the  market,  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  about  20  tons  were  disposed  of, 
and  no  one  then  imagined  that  the  industry  would 
grow  to  such  large  proportions.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Seeded  Raisin  Co.  at  Fresno  can  now  turn  out 
300  tons  a  day,  besides  other  small  plants  else- 
where. In  the  last  15  years  the  output  has  in- 
creased from  700  tons  to  nearly  30,000  tons. 

Raisin  Grape  Varieties. — For  more  than  half  a 
century  many'  varieties  of  grapes  have  been 
brought  into  California  from  all  the  grape-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world.  Coming  from 
different  countries  they  have  many  names.  Sonic 
of  these  have  been  preserved,  some  lost,  and  oth- 
ers have  received  local  appellations. 


The  varieties  of  raisin  grapes  are  few  in  num- 
ber: the  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  Musca- 
tel Gordo  Blanco,  hold  the  first  place;  the  white 
Malaga  and  Feher  Szagos  are  used  to  a  small 
extent ;  the  seedless  varieties  are  the  Sultana 
(which  is  grown  extensively  near  Smyrna  in  Asia 
Minor  and  was  first  brought  to  California  by 
Col.  Agoston  Harazthy  in  1861),  and  Thompson 
Seedless,  so  named  by  the  Sutter  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  after  W.  Thompson,  Sr..  of  Yuba 
City,  who  procured  the  cuttings  in  1878  from 
Ellwan  ger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  \.  It  was 
by  them  described  as  "a  grape  from  Constanti- 
nople, named  'Lady  Decoverly ', "  and  is  now  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Professor  Bio- 
letti,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  other 
high  authorities,  consider  the  variety  identical 
with  the  Sultana  of  Asia  Minor. 


Public  Affairs. 


MORALS  IN  FRUIT  PRODUCTION. 


Mi-.  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, in  his  opening  address  at  the  Stockton 
Fruit  Growers'  convention,  went  a  long  way  be- 
yond the  borders  of  technical  fruit  growing  and 
discussed  moral  questions  involved  in  the  industry 
and  its  relations  to  the  public  welfare.  We  select 
these  paragraphs: 

Hundreds  of  California  growers  are  attempting 
to  standardize  their  fruits.  These  progressive 
growers  have  not  ceased  to  educate  themselves 
toward  the  practice  of  better  cultural  methods. 
But  they  have  gone  further,  and  have  tried  to 
substantially  protect  the  results  of  better  orchard 
practice  by  adopting  a  system  that  eliminates 
unfit  and  worthless  qualities  of  fruit  from  the 
market.  They  have  tried  in  a  most  practical  way 
to  elevate  and  make  uniform  the  quality,  pack- 
ing, and  the  retailing  value  and  convenience  of 
selling  our  orchard  products. 

The  effect  of  standardization  is  fourfold:  First, 
it  excludes  all  fruit  unfit  for  profitable  trade, 
and  thus  discourages  overproduction;  second,  it 
increases  the  demand  for  California  fruits  and 
thus  makes  distribution  wider,  more  certain,  and 
less  in  cost  of  selling;  third,  it  protects  and  stim- 
ulates the  grower  of  good  fruits  and  makes  his 
land  more  valuable  by  eliminating  from  competi- 
tion lands  and  fruits  of  no  value;  fourth,  it  en- 
forces better  horticultural  practices  and  thus  gives 
dignity  and  distinction  to  an  occupation  that  is 
now  thought  by  many  to  be  of  such  a  low  order 
that  anybody  can  follow  it  successfully.  It  will 
help  to  bring  back  the  right  kind  of  fruit  grow- 
ers to  the  land. 

The  signs  of  the  time  indicate  that  the  public 
at  large  is  being  driven  by  self-protection  and 
self-respect  to  enforce  honesty  and  square  deal- 
ing in  the  monetary  and  mercantile  transactions 
of  the  country.  Uprightness  of  dealing,  whether 
involving  the  purity  of  a  food  or  the  probity  of 
a  gigantic  deal  in  stocks,  whether  manipulating 
a  false  measure  in  selling  molasses  or  manipulat- 
ing a  fraudulent  corner  in  controlling  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  or  what  not — uprightness  of  deal- 
ing is  the  greatest  issue  of  modern  times.  The 
stability  of  our  very  institutions  demands  that 
the  average  man  be  given  a  chance  for  his  life. 
But  he  must  make  himself  worthy  of  the  square 
deal.  He  must  come  with  clean  hands  to  demand 
his  rights.  If  he  "deacons"  his  apples,  places  a 
false  bottom  in  his  milk  measure,  or  hides  little, 
measly  peaches  in  the  center  of  his  box  faced 
with  first-class  fruit,  can  he  demand  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  the  corporations  cease  to  oppress 
him,  or  that  bribery  and  graft  cease  to  absorb 
his  hard-earned  tax  money?  Verily,  the  move- 
ment to  compel  honest  fruit  packing  is  founded 
upon  solid  principle,  and  should  join  with  the 
other  great  movements  for  fair  play  in  all  deal- 
ings, great  and  small.  This  new  lead  by  the  fruh 
growers  will  not  lag  until  all  fruits  are  sold  for 
what  they  are  and  should  be,  and  not  for  what 
they  seem.  The  agitation  is  for  fidelity  in  fruit 
dealing,  '  It  is  both  moral  and  expedient  and  will 
establish  success  and  insure  clean  hands. 

Another   point  in   business   morals  and  expe- 
diency carries  a  strong  argument  for  standardiza- 
tion.    If  is  this:     We  have  no  moral   right  to 
I  accept  the  financial  benefits  of  a  fruit  tariff  and 
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at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  the  tariff- 
paying  fruit  consumer  by  foisting  upon  him  a 
degraded  or  unfit  article.  The  duty  exacted  from 
imported  fruits  places  the  American  fruit  grow- 
ers under  extraordinary  obligations  to  their  cus- 
tomers, and  which,  of  course,  do  not  hold  where 
there  is  no  tariff  protection  upon  a  commodity. 
I  will  set  forth  later  the  fact  that  a  tariff  upon 
a  product  may  benefit  the  consumer,  as  well  as 
the  producer,  but  here  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  a  duty  on  fruit  places  the  domestic 
growers  in  the  same  class  with  the  public  cor- 
porations, which  through  their  franchise  have 
received  special  privileges  and  emoluments  from 
the  State.  A  tariff  duty  restricts  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  fruits,  and  protects  the  American 
standards  of  living  from  those  of  the  older  coun- 
tries. It  is  right  and  expedient,  and  must  be 
maintained.  However,  it  must  not  be  made  an 
element  of  injury  to  our  own  people.  But  it 
will  be  if  the  American  fruit  growers  fall  upon 
their  markets  with  a  class  of  unwholesome  or 
worthless  products  that,  without  the  tariff,  could 
not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price.  They  would  by  so 
doing  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  a  public 
corporation  that  violates  the  t#rms  of  its  fran- 
chise. Morally  this  would  be  the  case,  at  least, 
and  in  regard  to  the  legalities  of  the  question.  I 
believe  that  interstate  shipments  could  be  re- 
quired by  Federal  laws  to  conform  to  honest 
packing  and  distinctive  branding  without  violat- 
ing a  principle  or  a  right  of  any  gind.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  any  grower  or  shipper 
who  has  sent  out  an  honest  pack  and  refused  to 
ship  the  dishonest.  And.  furthermore,  if  I  do  not 
mistake  the  temper  of  the  fruit  men.  they  are 
preparing  to  regulate  these  matters  in  conform- 
ity with  interest  and  duty,  and  without  the  aid 
of  interstate  laws. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  and  increasing  de- 
termination to  revise  the  tariffs  upon  the  basis 
of  the  common  weal.  When  revision  reaches  the 
fruit  schedule,  California  must  be  able  to  show 
that  the  present  protective  tariff  rates  are  a  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer,  or  at  least  do  not  materially 
increase  the  price  of  her  peculiar  orchard  pro- 
ducts that  have  become  necessities  to  her  cus- 
tomers in  the  East.  It  must  be  shown,  also,  that 
her  growers  and  shippers  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  trade  by  foisting  upon  it  poor  quali- 
fies Ihat  could  not  find  sale  without  the  tariff. 
The  verdict  musl  be:  "California's  fruit  is  worth 
protecting.  California  is  not  oppressing  the  con- 
sumer. She  is  furnishing  him  with  wholesome, 
honest  products,  and  her  fruit  industries  must 
be  protected,  and  the  interests  of  a  great  and 
distinctive  State  maintained  against  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  old  countries."  This  idea  has  been 
one  of  the  dominant  features  of  standardization, 
and  I  know  of  no  argument  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  continued  protection  as  that  of  honest  pack- 
ing, high  quality,  and  uniformity  of  service. 

A  tariff  is  not  always  a  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
I  wish  to  express  my  conviction  that  the  tariff 
upon  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and  other  fruits 
distinctively  grown  in  semi-tropic  climates  of  the 
United  States,  have  cheapened  these  commodities 
to  the  consumer,  for  through  the  assistance  given 
to  the  American  growers  an  immense  acreage  of 
these  fruits  has  been  established  that  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  this  protection.  The 
individual  growers  who  are  engaged  in  each  of 
these  protected  industries  are  in  competition  with 
each  other,  and  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary  com- 
petition to  the  growth  of  all  legitimate  business. 
This  season  45,000  cars  of  citrus  fruits  must  be 
sold.  Without  the  tariff  this  great  industry  would 
long  since  have  been  dead,  and  foreign  citrus 
growers  would  now  be  doling  out  to  North  Amer- 
ica a  small  and  altogether  inadequate  supply  of 
these  necessaries  at  prices  scaled  upward  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scarcity,  or  in  line  with  the  ability 
of  the  foreign  trade  to  control  the  situation.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  protected  fruits.  To  bear 
out  the  statement  that  the  tariff  has  brought  with 
i1  a  natural  competition  among  California  grow- 
ers, we  must  remember  that  California  has  not 
attempted  to  limit  the  output  of  her  fruits.  She 
has  not  taken  the  course  of  the  tariff-eating  trusts 
and  monopolies,  and  herein  will  rest  her  great 
strength  with  the  new  tariff  commission  which 
is  to  do  the  revising  of  our  duties.  By  encour- 
aging and  promoting  all  lines  of  fruit  growing, 
and  offering  the  fruits  in  fair  competition  with 


all  other  fruits,  our  State  has  given  a  living 
example  of  the  fact  that  a  tariff  may  benefit  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunities  given 
by  the  tariff  laws  to  the  building  of  a  great  and 
distinctive  commonwealth.  We  have  not  abused 
these  opportunities.  Our  people  have  paid  their 
Federal  taxes  promptly  and  without  complaint, 
though  handicapped  by  distance  from  the  cen- 
ters where  these  taxes  arc  most  largely  expended. 
We  are  of  the  people.  We  arc  the  people.  And 
when  our  own  interests  and  fairness  in  the  com- 
mercial activities  lead  us  farther  toward  perfec- 
tion in  supplying  a  hungry  people  with  the  best 
fruits  the  world  can  produce,  we  will  then  never 
again  burden  our  customers  with  wormy  peaches, 
mucky  raisins,  or  bloated  prunes. 
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In  the  Monthley  Weather  Review  for  June  1909. 
page  224.  in  a  short  article  upon  "Frost  Damage 
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Anti-Frost  Cover  Made  of  Prepared  Paper.    Weight,  5  Pounds; 
Area  Covered,  60  Sq.  Ft. 


Thermograms  Showing  Differences  in  Temperature — Heavy 
Line  Shows  Outside  Temperature. 


Prevented  by  the  Csc  of  Covers",  there  is  given 
a  discussion  of  the  question  frequently  asked  by 
fruit  growers  whether  the  heat  or  the  smoke 
developed  by  fires  and  smudges  of  various  frost- 
fighting  devices  now  in  general  use  prevents  the 


injury,  and  which  is  the  more  efficient  ant 
Domical,  other  things  being  equal. 

Frost  fighting  by  means  of  coal  baskets,  ofl 
burners,  orchard  heaters,  and  various  other  typeB 
of  fuel  burners,  has  been  practised  in  California 
for  15  years  with  marked  success.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  of  the  modern  methods  of 
frost  fighting  had  their  origin  in  the  co-operative 
work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  fruit  grow 
ers  in  California.  In  numerous  publications  issued 
by  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  whole  problem  of 
protection  has  been  so  discussed  and  developed, 
both  with  regard  to  the  general  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  the  special  requirements  of  certain  lo- 
calities and  individual  crops,  that  vast  good  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
work  is  now  widespread  and  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

No  one  method  can  be  laid  down  as  universally 
the  best;  and  it  is  plain  that  a  device  best  suited 
for  cranberries  or  garden  truck  may  not  be  equal- 
ly applicable  for  the  protection  of  oranges.  Nor 
will  the  method  best  suited  for  lemons  necessarily 
be  best  for  pears  or  apples.  In  the  cranberry 
sections  draining,  clearing,  and  sanding  are  found 
to  be  the  most  efficient  agencies.  In  the  citrus 
fruit  belts,  heating  devices  and  (where  the  fall 
in  temperature  is  not  too  great)  smudging  de- 
vices are  best.  For  the  protection  of  vines  and 
small  fruits,  nothing  is  as  good  as  a  cover. 
In  each  locality  the  grower  must  deter- 
mine what  method  best  suits  his  crop  and 
locality. 

In  the  present  article  the  writer  gives 
the  result  of  some  preliminary  experi- 
ments made  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  with  Anti-Frost  Cover.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
.Monthly  Weather  Review  above  quoted, 
also  the  line  of  argument  niven  in  the 
Monthly  Weather  Review  for  duly,  1910,  ■ 
page  1107.  it  appears  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  heat  used  with  oil  pots,  orchard 
heaters,  coal  baskets,  and  especially  open 
fires,  is  wasted.  That  is.  it  does  not  di- 
rectly (and.  if  indirectly,  only  to  a  small 
degree)  aid  the  fruit.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  rate  of  conduction  of  heat  through  air  i 
is  small,  and.  owing  to  ascensional  cur- 
rents, most  of  the  heat  is  by  convection 
carried  to  a  level  where  there  is  nothing 
to  protect.  If  we  could  establish  hori- 
zontal currents  at  the  desired  level,  the 
efficiency  of  the  heating  devices  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
us  that  none  of  the  forms  of  heaters  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time  do  as 
as  effective  work  as  they  could  he  made  to 
do  if  provided  with  auxiliary  devices  in 
the  shape  of  fans  or  Hues  for  directing 
and  delivering  heat  to  the  spot  where  most 
needed. 

As  a  result  of  considerable  experimenta- 
tion, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
open  fires  or  fuel  burned  in  wire  baskets, 
in  pots,  or  in  stoves,  whether  wood,  coal, 
oil  (crude  or  distillate),  is  used  on  the 
ground,  will  not  under  severe  conditions 
afford  absolute  protection,  especially  to 
young  and  tender  vegetation.  Of  course, 
by  doubling  the  number  first  usually  em- 
ployed, the  degree  of  protection  can  be 
increased.  In  ordinary  practice,  however, 
where  from  80  to  40  fires  or  pots  per  acre 
are  used,  a  fall  in  temperature  to  20°  F. 
and  a  continuation  of  the  low  tempera- 
tures for  four  or  six  hours  will  not  be  off- 
set by  the  heat  provided.  The  oil  pot  is 
objectionable,  too,  unless  the  combustion 
is  perfect,  because  there  may  be  a  deposit 
of  soot  upon  the  blossoms. 

As  stated  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
view, June.  1909.  the  ideal  method  id'  frost 
protection  woidd  be  a  combination  of  a 
cover  device  and  a  heating  device.  Aside 
from  its  own  value,  the  cover  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  heater  permits  of  an  econom- 
ical use  of  fuel.  By  itself  the  cover,  when 
properly  placed,  utilizes  the  earth's  heat, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  must  remain  the 
It  is  of  course  the  sun's 
heat  re-emitted.  The  re-emitted  heat  w  aves  have  a 
wave  length  from  three  to  four  times  longer  than 
the  first  waves.   Therefore  a  suitable  cover,  prof 
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erably  black,  serves  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  heat  into  space  and  there  is  a 
further  re-emission.  This  second-hand 
sun  heat  is,  as  we  may  express  it,  trapped 
and  held  where  needed.  By  conserving 
this  heat  we  use  the  very  cheapest  heat 
energy  that  can  be  obtained,  notwith- 
standing that  the  initial  cost  of  the  cover 
may  be  considerable.  It  also  furnishes 
the  additional  protection  of  screening  or 
shielding  the  chilled  fruit  or  vegetable 
tissue  from  sudden  warming.  Of  course, 
the  condition  of  the  plant  is  all  import- 
ant. A  tree  that  is  backward  or  not  in 
a  tender  condition  will  go  through  a  tem- 
perature change  uninjured  which  would 
seriously  affect  another  tree  in  a  more 
sensitive  condition.  It  has  been  shown 
in  various  papers  that  the  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  in  the  morning  is  of  great 
importance  and  that  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture following  the  fall  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  cover  lets  us  do  this  better 
than  any  other  device. 

The  illustrations  herewith  show  a  new 
form  of  cover  as  used  in  the  protection 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees.  It  is  also  suit- 
able for  the  protection  of  citrus  fruit 
trees,  and,  in  somewhat  modified  form, 
affords  a  certain  protection  for  vines, 
garden  truck,  flowers,  and  ground  crops. 
The  cover  consists  of  a  reasonably  cheap 
and  light-weight  material,  yet  sufficiently 
tough  to  withstand  out-of-door  exposure, 
and  is  rainproof.  It  is  essentially  a  paper 
cover,  and  the  principle,  indeed,  is  the 
same  as  used  by  many  housekeepers  and 
gardeners  to  protect  favorite  plants, 
namely,  by  covering  them  with  news- 
papers or  cloths.  The  waterproof  paper 
used  is  of  various  makes,  but  in  the  illus- 
tration shown  was  of  the  kind  known 
commercially  as  "Keepdry."  The  mate- 
rial can  be  made  in  double  sheets  with 
an  intervening  air  space,  which  gives  a 
very  high  degree  of  protection.  For  or- 
dinary use  a  single  layer  will  suffice.  In 
the  illustration  the  cover  used  weighed 
5  lbs.  and  protected  a  surface  of  60  sq. 
ft.,  which  area  could  be  extended  to  80 
sq.'  ft.  The  covers  can  be  made  in  any 
size.  There  is  a  small  central  frame  of 
wood,  cross-braced,  to  which  the  paper 
is  tacked.  From  the  central  frame  flaps 
of  the  cloth-paper  extend,  and  there  are 
suitable  lacing  strings  provided  to  bring 
the  ends  of  the  flaps  together  and  also 
to  fasten  the  cover  edges  to  the  tree 
trunk,  so  that  the  cover  remains  in  place, 
should  wind  arise  during  the  night  hours. 

The  thermograms  herewith  show  the 
difference  in  temperature  during  nights 
when  frosts  occurred,  on  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  cover.  The  records  were 
obtained  by  two  similar  thermographs 
and  show  that  on  an  average  there  is  a 
gain  of  4°F.  even  where  no  special  effort 
is  made  to  wrap  the  tree  closely.  Nor 
was  the  cover  placed  in  position  until 
8  p.m.,  when  of  course  there  had  been 
a  considerable  loss  of  heat,  except  on  No- 
vember 19,  when  the  cover  was  in  place 
a  little  before  5  p.m. 


size  and  quality  of  fruit  the  trade  calls 
for  at  special  times.  It  is  his  business  to 
pick  here  and  there  to  get  in  the  house 
a  desirable  lot  of  sizes  where  he  can 
dispatch  his  cars  (of  regular  sizes)  with- 
out delay.  He  is  continually  working 
to  cut  to  a  minimum  cars  of  off  sizes, 
and  cars  of  large  off  sizes,  letting  the 
small  sizes  grow  to  increase  the  crop, 
and  picking  the  large  sizes  early,  so  as 
not  to  get  them  in  a  class  of  undesirable 
sizes. 

"While  talking  to  a  grower  the  other 
day,  he  asked  me  why  he  did  not  get 
as  much  money  per  packed  box  as  his 
neighbor.  I  sat  down  and  figured  with 
him.  If  the  sizes  of  his  fruit,  instead  of 
being  from  216  down  to  360  size,  had 
been  216  and  up  to  96  size,  he  would  have 
increased  his  crop  50%.  If  his  fruit 
had  been  regular  sizes  instead  of  small, 
he  would  have  increased  his  net  income 
at  least  35%.  If  the  fruit  had  been  pro- 
tected by  an  abundance  of  foliage,  keep- 
ing it  from  getting  marked,  it  would 
have  produced  a  better  grade — another 
increase  of  possibly  25%  in  the  net  in- 
come from  the  grove — and  if  the  valen- 
cias  had  been  of  an  orange  color  instead 
of  a  green,  another  increase  of  25%.  And, 
to  cap  the  climax,  there  was  room  enough 
on  the  trees  for  another  50'/,  increase 
in  the  crop.  Will  some  one  please  figure 
up  how  much  the  net  earnings  of  this 
grove  would  have  been  increased  if  the 
conditions  were  all  as  they  should  have 
been?" 


MAGNESIA  CRACKING 
ORANGES. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CLOSE  FIGURING  ON  THE  OR- 
ANGE PRODUCT. 

A  communication  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hoogen- 
dyke,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Covina 
Argus,  shows  that  there  is  more  art  in 
the  'handling  of  oranges  than  the  new 
grower,  or  even  the  careless  old  grower, 
may  think  of.  Mr.  Hoogendyke  says  that 
the  manager  of  a  citrus  association  con- 
tinually bumps  up  against  conditions 
which  he  must  answer  and  explain,  and 
it  his  business  to  do  so,  and  after  being 
in  the  district  a  length  of  time  he  gets 
so  accustomed  to  the  different  conditions 
of  crops  that  he  knows  where  to  get  the 


If  Dr.  Snowden  of  Los  Angeles  does 
not  look  out  he  will  be  claiming  mag- 
nesia as  a  cause-all  for  orange  troubles. 
He  now  writes  to  his  friendly  journal, 
the  Covina  Argus,  in  this  way: 

"I  have  definitely  traced  the  splitting 
of  oranges  to  the  disproportion  of  mag- 
nesia to  lime.  It  is  also  a  logical  se- 
quence of  the  known  effects  of  this  con- 
dition. 

"The  orange-peel  is  simply  one  or  more 
metamorphosed  leaves;  that  is,  changed 
to  suit  a  certain  purpose;  and  anything 
that  checks  the  growth  of  the  leaf  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  on  the  peel  of 
the  fruit.  When  the  peel  stops  growing 
and  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  continues  to 
grow,  the  inevitable  result  is  the  burst- 
ing of  the  former." 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  Argus 
says:  "Many  ranchers  in  the  Covina 
valley  are  already  supplying  the  ranches 
with  the  lime  which  has  been  missing, 
and  thus  offsetting  the  presence  of  mag- 
nesia, and  this  procedure  is  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  the  orange-growing 
districts  of  California." 


Insectary,  many  varieties  of  beneficial 
bugs  actively  working  upon  the  trees 
that  they  love  to  frequent,  eating  the 
scale  that  is  infesting  the  tree  and  doing 
a  great  amount  of  good  to  mankind. 
These  trees  will  be  exhibited  in  tubs. 
The  bugs  will  be  very  much  alive  and 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  you  need 
not  fear  of  any  of  them  lighting  on 
your  soft  spots,  as  they  will  be  encaged 
in  glass. 

Sylviculture. 

SALT  BUSHES  AS  HEDGE 
PLANTS. 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  ORANGES 


The  report  of  the  Covina  exchange 
shows  how  the  various  citrus  varieties 
shipped  from  that  point  compare  in  aver 
age  prices  received.  Secretary  G.  N.  At 
wood  shows  that  the  association  has 
handled  $502,815.68  in  the  year  for  the 
growers,  as  against  $365,413.13  last  year. 
The  growers  have  received  an  average 
per  packed  box  of  $1.34  for  Washington 
navels;  $1.17  for  Thompson  improved; 
$1.15  for  grapefruit;  $1.57  for  tangerines; 
$1.44  for  Mediterranean  Sweets;  $1.56  for 
seedlings;  $2.44  for  valencias;  Golden 
Nuggets,  90c;  Bloods,  $1.54;  St.  Mich- 
aels, $1.56;  Jaffas,  $1.60. 


BUG  DAY  AT  THE  CITRUS  FAIR. 


The  13th  of  February,  1911,  is  Bug  Day 
at  the  Northern  California  Citrus  Fair, 
to  be  held  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  February 
13  to  18.  The"  Commissioner  of  State 
Horticulture  will  show,  from  the  State 


Mr.  David  Griffiths,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  done 
such  interesting  work  with  forage  plants 
on  this  coast,  including  his  undertakings 
with  the  cactus,  has  just  taken  a  quick 
glance  at  our  California  ornamentals  and 
publishes  a  brief  account  of  the  satisfac- 
tory use  of  a  salt  bush  as  a  garden  hedge 
plant  in  the  Santa  Barbara  region  and 
suggests  its  wider  employment  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

In  many  sections  of  both  the  irrigated 
an  the  non-irrigated  West  there  are  lo- 
calities which  are,  or  soon  become,  more 
or  less  alkaline  from  the  accumulation  of 
an  excess  of  soluble  salts  in  the  surface 
soil.  The  cultivation  of  tender  orna 
mental  plants  in  such  localities  becomes 
a  difficult  matter.  This  is  especially  true 
of  gardens  and  lawns  where  the  applica- 
tion of  water  is  frequent  and  seldom  suffi- 
cient to  carry  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
salt  out  of  the  surface  soil,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  condense  it 
there. 

A  decision  as  to  the  best  shrubs  to 
plant  for  borders  and  in  other  permanent 
locations  is  often  difficult  to  reach.  Oi 
course,  certain  conventional  trees  like  the 
cottonwood  are  almost  certain  to  thrive 
and  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  list  of 
ornamental  shrubs  which  will  withstand 
alkali  and  drouth,  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer,  and  15  or  more  degrees  of  frost 
in  winter  is  a  comparatively  small  one. 
An  extension  of  the  list  of  ornamentals 
which  will  grow  under  these  varying  con- 
ditions is  highly  desirable  for  both  farm 
house  surroundings  and  the  town  lot,  for 
the  latter  is  often  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  surrounding  farms  and  suf- 
fers from  the  soluble-salt  accumulations 
as  well  as  from  frequent  shortages  of  the 
water  supply. 

Certain  species  of  saltbushes  are  well 
adapted  to  use  in  these  situations  as  or- 
namental plants.  They  are  especially 
adapted  to  hedge  and  border  use.  The 
fact  that  one  or  two  species  are  now  suc- 
cessfully employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses on  the  Pacific  coast  suggests  that 
this  group  of  plants  has  a  much  greater 
application  in  ornamental  plantings  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed. 

Pkukknt  Use  of  the  Saltbushes  as  Or- 
namentals.— Much  has  been  written 
about  the  economic  uses  of  the  saltbushes, 
but  their  ornamental  uses  seem  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  or  neglected  except 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  city  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  probably  makes  greater  use 
of  them  as  ornamentals  than  any  othei 
locality  in  this  country.  Here  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  shrubs  is  general.  One  spe 
cies  is  used  effectively  as  a  hedge  plant, 
as  stated  below. 

It  was  thought  that  Dr.  Franceschi, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  horticulture 
of  southern  California,  was  responsible 
for  the  practice,  but  upon  inquiry  he 
modestly  disclaims  any  credit  for  the  in- 
novation and  informs  us  that  the  people 
of  Santa  Barbara  adopted  the  use  of  salt- 
bush   without  the  aid  of  any  horticul- 

(Continued  on  Page  535.) 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER    STRAWBERRY.    It  is 

extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale. 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 


(Exclusively) 


Buy  now,  and  It  pays  to  buy  t.ie  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  I. oh  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadeaa,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sow  Payne's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stoeks  and  Christinas  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  f  al. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    6S4  California  St„  San  Francisco. 
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The  Garden. 


GARDEN  CALENDAR. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  G.  H.  Hoi-kins. 

Flower  Garden.— Finish  planting  of 
Dutch  bulbs,  Japanese  lilies,  Easter  lilies, 
pansies,  stocks,  etc.  In  mild  localities, 
start  seed  for  early  sweet-peas. 

Vegetables— Plant  peas,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, radishes,  beets,  spinach,  Swiss  chard, 
onions,  lettuce,  cabbage,  rhubarb. 

Small  Frcits.— Strawberries,  blackber- 
ries (bush  varieties),  raspberries. 

GABDEH  OPERATIONS. 

Spinach  should  be  planted  now  for 
early  greens.  It  can  be  grown  the  year 
round  in  California,  but  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly wanted  in  early  spring,  when 
it  is  highly  relished  on  the  table  and 
is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  market  gar- 
dener. There  are  named  varieties  for 
both  summer  and  winter  sowing.  One 
ounce  for  100  feet  of  drill,  10  pounds  per 
acre. 

Swiss  chard  is  another  plant  that  is 
extra  fine  for  greens,  and  if  cut  off  will 
send  up  new  leaves  so  making  a  continu- 
ous growth  during  the  spring.  Chard  is 
also  excellent  for  chickens  as  a  green 
feed.  In  cooking  chard,  leaves  can  be 
used  for  greens  and  the  stems  cooked  as 
asparagus.  One  ounce  will  sow  50  feet 
of  drill. 

After  pruning  and  cleaning  out  the 
brush  from  the  blackberries  and  raspber- 
ries, cover  the  ground  with  barnyard  ma- 
nure if  you  have  it  or  can  get  it.  What 
strength  is  washed  out  by  the  rains  will 
go  into  the  ground,  and  the  coarse  mat- 
ter will  act  as  a  mulch  and  conserve  the 
moisture.  In  the  spring,  all  straw  and 
coarse  stuff  that  has  not  rotted  should  be 
raked  off  and  burned.  Treat  strawberries 
and  raspberries  the  same  way. 

Everyone  should  have  a  few  pansies. 
If  they  have  not  been  raised  from  the 
seed,  the  plants  can  be  procured  from 
the  seedsmen  or  nurseries.  They  can  be 
planted  in  solid  beds,  used  for  edging  or 
grouping  here  and  there  wherever  one 
has  a  few  feet  of  space.  Wonderful 
changes  have  been  made  in  pansies  in 
recent  years.  They  have  been  enlarged 
and  new  ones  added.  Some  are  ruffled, 
and  frilled,  and  gathered,  and  corrugated. 
There  are  others  blotched,  and  striped, 
and  veined,  and  marbled.  And  such  col- 
ors! Almost  indescribable.  Plant  now 
in  a  sunny  place. 

The  winter-flowering  bulbs  give  better 
satisfaction  in  rich  soil,  not  too  light. 
Well  rotted  cow  manure  is  probably  the 
best  for  fertilizer  and  spaded  in.  When 
planted  in  a  rich  soil  it  seems  as  though 
the  coloring  of  the  flowers  is  richer. 

If  not  sure  of  best  varieties  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  plants  for  your  locality, 
inquire  in  your  own  locality  and  also 
write  to  your  seedsman  or  nurseryman. 
He  ought  to  know  something  about  it  if 
he  has  been  in  business  long,  and  know- 
ing, he  should  tell  you  the  truth,  even  if 
he  would  prefer  to  sell  some  other  vari 
ety. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  this 
month,  yet  there  is  no  great  benefit  in 
planting  now  except  to  save  time.  If  one 
is  going  to  be  busy  later  it  is  well  enough 
to  plant  now.  As  a  rule,  December  is 
about  the  coldest  time  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially the  latter  part  of  the  month,  so 
that  if  the  plants  are  set  out  they  will 
not  grow  any  to  speak  of  until  the  latter 
part  of  January.  However,  the  ground 
can  be  gotten  ready,  which,  of  course,  has 
to  be  done  anyway. 

If  one  were  not  going  to  plant  until 
February  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  plow 
the  ground  this  month,  plowing  it  deep. 


The  rains  will  be  very  beneficial  to  it, 
packing  it  and  otherwise  aiding  in  the 
changes  which  take  place  after  exposure 
to  the  air.  Harrow  or  cultivate  two  or 
three  times,  and  by  February  the  ground 
will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  planting. 
When  the  ground  is  plowed  immediately 
before  planting  it  should  be  gone  over 
with  the  harrow  several  times,  using  a 
smoother  if  it  is  necessary  to  level  the 
ground.  Alternating  the  cultivator  with 
the  harrow  will  be  found  beneficial.  Our 
aim  in  all  this  work  is  to  get  the  soil 
thoroughly  pulverized  first  and  then 
packed  by  frequently  working  and  stir- 
ring the  soil,  so  that  when  the  young 
roots  are  put  in  they  will  be  surrounded 
by  fine  and  compact  soil  which,  with 
proper  moisture,  will  insure  the  growth 
of  every  plant. 

Do  not  plow  under  any  barnyard  ma- 
nure unless  it  is  thoroughly  rotted.  It 
will  only  burn  up  the  plants  and  dry  out 
the  soil.  Strawberries  need  both  nitrogen 
and  potash.  We  have  tried  wood  ashes 
on  our  strawberry  ground,  but  only  to  a 
small  extent  and  without  knowing  what 
amount  was  applied,  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  they  were  a  great  help.  We  have 
also  plowed  under  Canadian  peas  foi- 
st ra  wherry  ground  and  are  doing  it  again 
this  season.  Some  of  this  we  shall  top- 
dress  with  wood  ashes  next  spring  and 
we  will  see  what  the  result  will  be.  With 
the  ground  all  prepared  one  can  plant 
whenever  the  weather  and  time  will  per 
mit.  Strawberry  growing  will  be  con- 
tinued later. 

There  is  no  berry  that  has  so  pro 
longed  a  season  of  bearing  as  the  straw 
berry,  and  no  other  berry  in  such  de- 
mand. During  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son it  is  hardly  possible  to  supply  the 
demand.  In  fact,  this  is  true  up  to  the 
time  when  melons  and  peaches  begin  to 
come  on  the  market.  It  does  not  require 
much  work  to  take  care  of  them  and  no 
home  garden  is  complete  without  a  bed 
of  them. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Many  of  us  who  spent  out  childhood 
in  the  East  will  remember  the  wild  black- 
cap raspberries  growing  along  the  fences. 
How  we  used  to  string  them  on  a  timothy 
stalk,  from  which  they  were  eaten  later. 

On  first  arriving  in  California  black-cap 
raspberries,  like  Concord  grapes,  are 
much  sought  for,  but  in  a  few  years  most 
of  us  prefer  the  Muscat  grape  to  the  Con- 
cord and  the  Cuthbert  red  raspberry  to 
the  old  black-cap. 

However,  the  black-eaps  do  not  do  well 
as  a  rule  in  California.  The  air  must  be 
too  dry  for  them,  for  they  are  more  or 
less  seedy  and  hard.  We  have  tried  the 
Kansas  and  they  did  quite  well,  were 
good  sized  and  plump,  but  the  yield  is  so 
much  smaller  than  any  of  the  red  varie- 
ties that  it  will  hardly  pay  to  plant  them 
unless  merely  to  supply  the  home  table. 

Among  the  red  varieties  the  Cuthbert 
has  gained  the  title  of  "queen  of  the  mar- 
ket," and  in  southern  California  no  rasp- 
berry has  the  size  and  quality  to  equal 
them.  But  when  it  comes  to  raising  a 
berry  for  market  it  is  natural  that  pro- 
ductiveness should  be  the  whole  thing, 
where  a  berry  has  carrying  qualities. 
Two  red  raspberries — the  Superlative  and 
the  Surprise — are  new  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
both  being  European  varieties,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  very  productive. 
We  have  tried  the  Surprise  and  find  it 
the  greatest  cropper  of  any  raspberry  we 
know  of.  The  Superlative  is  strictly  a 
summer  berry,  though  large  and  produc- 
tive, while  the  Surprise  begins  bearing  in 
many  places  in  April  and  there  will  be 
more  or  less  berries  on  them  all  summei 
and  into  the  fall.  So  as  a  market  berry 
we  believe  the  Surprise  without  an  equal, 
and  for  quality  we  doubt  if  there  is  one 
so  rich  and  melting  as  the  Cuthbert. 
There  are  other  varieties — the  Marlboro, 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


w 


E  number  our  customers  in  California  and  the  Western 
States  by  the  thousand.  First  class,  well  grown,  true 
to  the  name  NURSERY  STOCK  "The  Reason." 


Write  us  when  in  the  Market  for  FRUIT  TREES  and 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Delivery  made  at  Dinuba,  Reedley  and  Fresno. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE: 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Prop. 


Established  1889. 


l-RESf'.O.  CALIFORNIA 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.    Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  0AKDALE,  CAL. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 

Planted  in  rows  by  hand,  evenly  spaced    Uniformly  large,  ftocky  plant* 

200,000  2-year-old  California  Sweet  Slock  N°tt0;^fdeuUVuiu:.)buhUdo^r;,,r 

those  who  want  the  best  In  sweet  stock  for  1911.  Splendidly  rooted  and  my  best  bargain  stock 
for  the  season's  trade.    One-rrar-oM  tweet  stock.    Citrus  trees  exclusively. 

Chas.  S.  McMillan,       ^soum  Maj-er,Qo  Ave.. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wa»b 
T.  W.  JACKSON  *  CO.,  48  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco. 
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Cardinal,  Miller,  etc.,  that  are  probably 
equally  as  good  in  certain  localities. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  for  raspber- 
ries is  practically  the  same  as  for  black- 
berries. In  commercial  plantations  we 
prefer  to  have  the  rows  seven  feet  apart. 
The  Cuthberts  should  be  not  closer  than 
three  feet  in  the  row,  while  the  Surprise 
may  be  two  and  one-half  feet  apart.  Black- 
caps must  not  be  less  than  four  feet  apart 
in  the  row  and  about  six  feet  between  the 
rows.  The  reds  should  be  pruned  back  to 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  high  so  they 
will  form  branches,  making  a  close  com- 
pact bush.  The  black-caps  will  not  form 
a  bush  and  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes 
similar  to  certain  varieties  of  grapes.  The 
red  raspberries  are  propagated  usually 
from  suckers;  the  blacks  from  tip  plants, 
t.e  vines  drooping  over  so  that  the  tips 
penetrate  the  soil. 

Raspberries  are  always  ready  to  pay 
well  for  all  fertilizer  given  them.  Put  it 
on  in  the  winter  time  on  the  surface, 
same  as  advised  for  blackberries. 

THE  HIMALAYA  BERKY. 

The  Himalaya  berry  is  causing  quite  a 
sensation  at  present.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
will  yield  far  more  than  any  of  the  true 
blackberries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Luther  Burbank.  We  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  plant  them  unless 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  keep  them 
subdued  by  proper  pruning.  If  one  but 
lets  them  have  their  own  way  about  it 
they  will  get  beyond  control. 

They  are  propagated  oy  allowing  the 
tips  to  root,  and  they  will  root  in  any- 
thing short  of  hardpan.  It  is  quite  won- 
derful how  they  take  root.  After  a  vine 
has  reached  its  growth  it  will  generally 
form  itself  into  short,  forked  branches. 
The  growth  hardens,  bends  down  like  the 
fingers  of  a  weeder  and  penetrates  the 
ground.  They  do  not  appear  to  grow  in, 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  invisible  weight 
on  them  bearing  them  slowly  but  surely 
into  the  ground,  when  they  immediately 
take  root.  Therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  be  cut  back  to  not 
more  than  four  branches,  put  on  a  high 
trellis  and  see  that  they  are  kept  there. 
Berries  commence  to  ripen  in  July  and 
the  season  lasts  some  time,  if  vines  are 
frequently  irrigated. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

Most  of  us  are  generally  looking  for 
Bomething  new  in  fruit,  flower,  or  vege- 
table, throwing  aside  old,  tried  varieties 
as  a  child  casts  aside  its  toys.  New  va- 
rieties spring  from  the  old,  and  its  a  hard 
matter  to  get  a  better  plant  than  the 
parent  stock.  It  would  pay  much  better 
to  concentrate  our  energies  on  improving 
our  present  stock  by  breeding  up,  or  in 
other  words,  by  using  care  in  selecting 
our  propagating  stock.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years  in  corn  and  wheat,  they  being  the 
staple  crops  of  the  great  Middle  West 
country.  In  corn  the  kernel  has  been 
lengthened  and  the  cob  made  smaller. 
With  wheat  the  head  has  been  more  than 
doubled  in  length,  while  more  rows  have 
been  added.  This  result  was  achieved  by 
breeding,  by  always  selecting  seed  coming 
nearest  to  the  ideal,  and  not  by  trying  to 
find  a  new  variety.  So  we  say  there  are 
varieties  enough  that  should  satisfy  any 
one,  and  the  possibilities  that  may  be 
reached  by  care  and  selection  in  breeding, 
and  fertilizing  and  cultivation,  can  hardly 
be  imagined. 

CARNATIONS. 

There  is  very  little  time  during  the 
year  in  California  but  what  one  can  pur- 
chase carnations  of  the  florists  or  of  the 
street  vender.  They  should  be  grown  on 
the  home  grounds  only  to  be  enjoyed  as  a 
cut  flower.  There  is  no  great  beauty  in 
the  plants  and  the  blossoms  are  often  bent 
way  to  the  ground,  hiding  the  real  beauty 
of  the  flower.    But  as  cut  flowers  massed 


in  a  vase,  long  stems  giving  them  a  slight- 
ly drooping  effect,  uiey  are  at  their  best, 
and  are  simply  magnificent. 

Carnations  are  easily  propagated  or  can 
be  purchased  already  rooted  at  the  florists 
or  nurseries  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
best  time  to  start  cuttings  is  during  the 
late  winter  months.  The  cuttings  should 
be  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  the  cut 
being  made  just  ..below  a  joint  and  -  the 
leaves  removed  from  the  lower  part.  Plant 
in  pure  sand  and  shade  from  the  hot  sun 
for  a  few  days.  Keep  sand  moist  but  not 
too  wet.  Carnations  may  be  propagated 
from  layers  also,  but  generally  they  take 
root  so  readily  from  cuttings  that  this  is 
the  usual  way  employed.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  two-inch  pots  from  which 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  ground 
after  becoming  well  established. 

New  varieties  are  started  from  the  seed, 
and  for  those  who  have  the  inclination 
this  process  is  very  interesting. 

ROSE   GROW  IXC. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  out  roses. 
If  you  contemplate  planting  them  you 
should  have  your  order  in  soon.  Every 
home  should  have  its  roses.  Not  neces- 
sarily an  elaborate  rose  garden,  but  at 
least  a  few  climbers  and  a  few  of  the 
bush  varieties.  With  regard  to  varieties, 
it  would  be  better  to  find  out  what  ap- 
pears to  do  well  in  neighboring  gardens 
and  try  them.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to 
try  some  new  varieties  in  a  small  way. 
The  Pacific  coast  from  Washington  down 
is  certainly  the  home  of  the  rose.  Let 
the  number  you  plant  be  as  great  as  your 
ability  to  give  them  good  care. 


Mignonette  may  be  sown  this  month. 
The  mignonette  belongs  to  a  small  order 
of  herbs,  having  small  but  sweet-scented 
flowers.  There  are  many  varieties  in 
cultivation,  in  white  and  colors. 


FERTILIZE 


and  double  the  productiveness  of 
your  farm.  If  your  farm  or  orchard 
is  not  producing  all  you  think  it 
should,  for  the  amount  of  hard  work 
you  are  putting  in  on  it,  possibly  it 
is  time  that  you  should  consider  the 
question  of  fertilizing. 

The  entire  question  is  scientifically 
treated  in  ou  book,  "Farmers' 
Friend,"  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Snnsome  St., 
San  Franclsca, 


503  Central  Bhlg., 
Los  AngcleN. 


Do  not  order  your 

EUCALYPTUS 

before  Investigating  quality 
and  prlce^  of  strong,  hardy 
plants,  all  leading  sorts, 
grown  by 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gllroy,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  eost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  H  iver  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


BERRY  PLANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 

 -  , 


R.  F.  D. 


Ortho  36 
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OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS. 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36°  BEAUME;  15%  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  0.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS. 

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


'Mi  t\ 


I 


r 


NATURAL  SIZE 


Willson's  Acme  Walnut 

HALF  BROTHER  TO 

Willson's  Wonder 


Large  Handsome  Nut ;  Smooth  Perfectly 
Sealed  Shell,  well  filled  with  plump  rich 
sweet  kernel. 

Strong  vigorous  grower.  Bears  in  Nur- 
sery. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


TANKAGE 

The  t'ltrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMUS-FORM  I NG.        AI,L  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  Hlgh-Grade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  you     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALI  FORNIA  SOILS  SS^JSSSSTSt. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES  GENERtVocKRSERY 

4.000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.        Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 
ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 
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The  Field. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  DRY  PLOW- 
ING. 


BLACK  SCALE  ON  THE  APRICOT 


Mr.  Tnomas  Bull  gives  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  this  sketch  of  his  recent  experi- 
ence: 

With  such  a  dry  season  as  this  the 
benefits  and  evils  of  dry  plowing  are  very 
pertinent  to  discuss. 

Dry  plowing  gives  the  rancher  a  long 
season  to  prepare  his  land,  so  that  he 
does  not  have  to  keep  so  much  horse 
power.  The  soil  receives  great  benefit 
from  being  exposed  as  long  as  possible  to 
the  sun  and  air,  giving  it  the  partial 
benefit  of  a  summer  fallow.  When  heavy 
rains  fall  on  dry  plowing  the  soil  does 
not  run  together  or  bake,  and  you  can 
allow  your  weeds  to  grow,  killing  them 
at  the  first  favorable  opportunity  and 
then  sow  your  grain.  Land  that  is  dry 
plowed  dries  very  quickly  and  affords  the 
opportunity  of  late  sowing,  when  you 
could  not  get  onto  wet  plowed  land  that 
runs  together  with  the  first  heavy  rain 
and  will  bake  hard  before  it  is  really  fit 
to  put  a  beam  ou,  and  in  worn-out  soil 
will  not  give  a  good  seed  bed. 

If  we  have  a  wet  winter  the  water  will 
soak  into  dry  plowed  land,  and  if  the 
rancher  will  only  keep  off  the  land  until 
it  is  ready  he  will  have  such  a  fine  pul- 
verized seed  bed,  which  will  perfectly 
conserve  the  moisture  that  he  will  grow 
a  good  crop,  even  if  it  is  not  seeded  till 
the  latter  part  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  ami  ii  will  be  founti  thai  when  the 
land  has  been  put  in  good  condition  this 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  barley.  With  a 
good  seed  bed  much  less  sead  will  be 
needed  for  a  crop.  n  , 

The  writer  rented  about  thirty  acres  of 
hay  land  last  year  wnich  had  never  been 
dry  plowed;  a  special  plow  had  to  be 
used,  making  the  first  seasons  work  ex- 
pensive. When_  I  lett  this  land  till  the 
middle  of  winter  before  sowing,  in  order 
to  kill  the  crop  of  wild  oats,  the  owner 
was  sure  we  should  get  no  crop,  and  he 
would  have  been  right  if  the  land  had 
been  wet  plowed.  A  neighbor  told  me  it 
was  the  best  he  had  seen  on  the  land 
for  many  years.  This  year  we  plowed 
the  same  land  with  a  light  double  disc 
about  a  month  ago  without  any  difficulty. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  one  great 
evil  of  advocating  dry  plowing,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  I  have  overestimated  it. 
With  the  one  crop  farmer  who  has  never 
summer  fallowed  or  grown  leguminous 
plants  or  otherwise  fertilized  his  soil,  it 
furnishes  an  opportunity  to  further  de- 
plete his  worn  out  and  neglected  soil  by 
making  the  remaining  plant  food  avail- 
able that  at  presept  is  locked  up  in  his 
puddled  and  sun  baked  soil,  making  it  so 
much  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  re- 
claim the  -oil  for  agricultural  purposes. 
I  have  tried  all  the  leguminous  plants 
and  find  for  this  locality  vetches  are  the 
best  for  hay  lands,  if  the  soil  is  not  too 
much  worn  out.  You  can  grow  two  crops 
of  vetches  in  the  one  season  without  ir- 
rigation and  they  will  grow  several  sea- 
sons without  plowing  or  reseeding.  For 
the  orchard  I  prefer  the  burr  clover, 
which  also  does  not  need  reseeding.  pro- 
vided the  land  is  left  long  enough  with- 
out plowing  for  the  seed  to  ripen. 

Dry-plowing  and  leguminous  plants 
have  made  my  orchard  profitable,  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  working  the  soil  more 
than  one-half,  the  land  holds  the  moist 
ure,  takes  less  water  for  irrigating,  and 
I  can  leave  my  land  without  working 
after  summer  irrigation,  and  it  does  not 
crack,  although  it  is  the  heaviest  adobe. 
A  piece  plowed  this  year  and  not  even 
harrowed  had  so  pulverized  during  the 
summer  that  it. was  in  the  best  condition 
for  prune  picking. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Volck,  county  horticulturist 
of  fanta  Cruz  county,  makes,  in  his  last 
official  report,  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment about  scales  on  the  apricot  which 
indirectly  give  the  leaves  the  smut  which 
is  the  first  sign  to  many  that  the  scales 
are  at  work.    Mr.  Volck  says: 

The  apricot  orchards  of  the  county,  and 
especialy  those  in  the  Fajaro  district,  are 
more  or  less  infested  with  black  scale. 
This  scale  is  the  same  species  as  the  one 
which  gives  so  much  trouble  in  the  citrus 
orchards  of  southern  California.  In  the 
citrus  groves  it  Is  controlled  by  funiiga 
tion,  but  spraying  is  the  most  practical 
remedy  in  the  case  of  deciduous  trees. 
For  this  scale  an  oil  spray  should  be  used 
rather  than  the  lime-sulphur  solution,  as 
the  latter  remedy  has  proved  ineffective. 
Of  the  oil  washes  crude  oil  emulsion  is 
the  cheapest  and  probably  the  most 
effective.  It  is  also  less  likely  to  injure 
the  trees  than  distillate  emulsion.  An  8 
to  10  per  cent  crude  oil  emulsion  should 
be  thoroughly  applied  while  the  trees  are 
entirely  dormant. 

The  apricots  are  practically  dormant  at 
the  present  time,  but  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  scale  is  still  in  the  egg 
stage  and  protected  by  the  hard  shell  of 
the  mature  insects.  For  this  reason  it  is 
best  to  delay  spraying  until  January.  In 
case  the  condition  of  the  ground,  during 
the  rainy  season,  will  not  permit  spray- 
ing, those  desiring  to  clean  up  their  or- 
chards should  spray  during  November  or 
December. 

Unless  the  black  scale  becomes  very 
abundant  it  does  not  materially  injure  or 
check  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  this 
insect  is  objectionable  from  the  fact  that 
the  black  smut  fungus  grows  on  its  ex- 
cretions and  causes  fruit  and  foliage  to 
assume  a  dingy  appearance.  This  scale 
insect  has  been  present  in  several  or- 
chards, for  three  or  four  years,  in  mini 
bers  sufficient  to  cause  objectionable 
smutting.  In  these  cases,  if  the  growers 
desire  to  clean  up  their  trees,  spraying 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  as  there  is 
little  hope  that  natural  enemies  or  con- 
ditions will  control  the  pest.  Mr.  O. 
Morse  has  already  applied  the  crude  oil 
spray  to  a  portion  of  his  orchard,  and  the 
apricot  growers  will  doubtless  be  inter- 
ested in  the  results  he  may  obtain. 

Aside  from  the  black  scale  a  number 
of  orchards  have  exhibited  an  abnormal 
condition  this  season.  A  portion  of  the 
foliage  has  dried  up  and  remained  on  the 
trees  instead  of  yellowing  and  falling 
as  usual.  The  cause  of  this  condition  has 
not  been  determined,  but  this  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  climatic'  agencies  rather  than 
a  disease.  The  greedy  scale  produces  a 
similar  trouble  on  several  kinds  of  trees, 
but  while  this  insect  is  present  in  the 
a;>ricot  orchards,  the  numbers  found  are 
not  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  produce 
the  disorder.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
tnis  leaf  trouble  will  be  accompanied  by 
any  serious  consequences,  as  the  amount 
of  foliage  affected  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  trees  appear  to  be  otherwise 
healthy. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS"  IN  NEW 
MEXICO. 


"I  am  reading  daily  your  book'  on 
•California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.'  and  think  it  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  I  am  highly  recommending  it 
to  all  fruit  growers  here,  as  our  condi- 
tions in  the  fruit  line  are  very,  similar 
to  those  in  California." 

W.  H.  Btebts. 

New  Mexico. 


n^i^rf raan  or  manl»Ker  of  fruit  ranch  wanted, 
several  years  experience  In  C  alifornia  orchards 

s«?i.rin?rnrd.r    Slan  wlth  wlfe  onl>-  Preferred. 

testimonials  as  to  character  and 

jEEESZ ?  u-  T'ulred-  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address  K.,  Acampo,  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


FRUIT  TREES 

BOOK  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARDS : 


Tuscan,  Orange,  Phillips,  Levi,  Foster, Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Elherta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fav-Elberta,  and 
Sal  way. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years  than  any  other  fruit. 


Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  White  Astrachan, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenburjr,  Bellrlower,  Newton 
Pippin,  Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh  Red, 
Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana,  Arkansas  Black,  and 
many  others. 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  Yellow  New- 
ton Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan,  Alexander.    They  always  sell  out  first. 


Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon,  Black  Republican, 
Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.  The  above  varieties  always  sell  out  early. 
Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 


Fay  Elbcrta:  The  im- 
proved Klberta.  The 
best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


READY  to  MAIL 
1911  CATALOG 


Your  1911  crop  depend* 
on  Good  Seed.  Lilly's 
Seed*  are  tested,  proven 
Best  for  the  West  — for 
over  21  year*  the  leading 
Pacific  Coast  Seeds. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  27 


Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


m 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  QRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

1'rorapt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums.  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Kng.  Walnuts,  Blk  walnuts.  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Hoses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


December  24,  1910. 
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Everything  That  Grows 


■FOR- 


*  Orchard-Vineyard-Garden 


ORDER  NOW  From  the  Most  Reliable  Nursery  in  the  West 


Fruit  Trees 

WE  PARTICULARLY  INVITE  YOUR  ATTENTION 
TO  OUR  MAGNIFICENT  LINE  OF  FRUIT  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  GIVE  ABSOLUTE  SATISFAC- 
TION. 

APPLES  CHERRIES  PEACHES 

PEARS  PRUNES  PLUMS 

PERSIMMONS  POMEGRANATES 


Adriatic  Types  ot  Figs 
Also  the  Famous 


This  is  the  world 
famous  fig  of  com- 
merce introduced 
by  us  and  grown 
successfully.  We 
have  a  good  stock 
on  hand. 


OLIVES 


We  have  still  a  fair  stock  of  all  leading  pickling  and 
oil  sorts  to  offer,  BUT  THEY  ARE  GOING  FAST,  SO 
DON'T  DELAY  PLACING  YOUR  ORDERS. 


CITRUS  FRUITS 

We  are  prepared  to  figure  on  carload  lots  and  lesser 
quantities,  on  the  following  varieties: 
Washington  Navel 

Th  om  pson'H  I  in  proved 

Valencia  Late  and 

Mediterranean  Sweet  Oranges 
Eureka.  Lisbon,  Villa  Franca  Lemons 
Pomelos  Limes 

Write  at  once  regarding  your  requirements,  so  you 
can  order  early  and  get  the  best. 


GRAPEVINES 

The  leading  shipping  and  table  sorts  are  in  strong 
demand.  Also  raisin  grapes,  Muscat,  Sultana  and 
Thompson  Seedless.  We  list  only  the  best  and  quote 
at  reasonable  prices. 


Small  Fruits 

BLACKBER  HIES 
CURB  A  NTS 

GOOSEBERRIES 

LOGANBERRIES 
RASPBEBBIES 
STRAWBERRIES 


NEW 

CREATIONS 

The  Standard  Prune 

Are  you  aware  that  this  new  prune  which  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  finest  fruit  of  its  kind  ever  intro- 
duced, is  being  offered  by  us  for  the  first  time  this 
season?  We  can  endorse  it  highly  as  an  enormous 
and  never-failing  bearer,  strong,  healthy  grower  and 
best  combination  drying  and  shipping  prune  ever  of- 
fered. The  fruits  average  very  large  in  size,  are  very 
sweet  and  perfect  freestones. 

The  Formosa  Plum 

Far  exceeds  all  other  Japanese  plums  in  its  rare 
qualities  as  a  shipping  fruit.  A  grand  fruit  of  largest 
size,  heart-shaped  and  light  cherry-red  in  color.  The 
trees  are  very  magnificent  upright  growers  and  abun- 
dant producers.  This  variety  will  appeal  to  every 
shipper  of  high  grade  fancy  fruits,  and  we  would  urge 
you  to  include  it  in  your  collection. 

WE  ARE  FORTUNATE  IN  HAVING  A  FINE  STOCK 
OF  THESE  TREES  TO  OFFER  AT  ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 

BUBBANK'S  NEW 

Patagonia  Strawberry 

"STRONG  GBOWER" 

"FINE  KEEPER" 

"EXQUISITE  FLAVOR" 


We  Invite  Correspondence 


From  auy  person  desiring  information  about 
varieties  to  plant.  Our  book  entitled  "Cali- 
fornia Horticulture"  is  of  Kreat  assistance  to 
all  friut  growers,  not  only  containing  detailed 
descriptions,  but  instructions  for  planting, 
care  of  stoek.  pruning,  etc.  The  price  Is  25c., 
hut  to  all  persons  who  will  send  us  a  probable 
list  of  their  wants  for  prices  we  will  send  this 
book  FREE,  also  our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOG — something  novel.  Be  sure 
to  mention  this  ad  when  writing. 


"New  Products  of  the  Trees"  describes  some 
of  Burbnnk's  newest  plums  and  Bupid  Grow- 
ing Timber  Walnuts.     I'ostpaid  for  25c. 


PALMS 


"California  Fan,  Phoenix  Canariensis,  Erytheas. 
Cycas,  Kentias,  Rhapis.  Also  all  varieties  of  house 
palms. 


Let  Us  Help  You  Plan  Your 
Grounds 

We  hnve  N«-<*iir<Ml  (lie  services  of  1111  expert  liimlMeape 
Kiirilener  mid  are  prepared  to  1  uniish  |»Iiiiim  ami  Kive 
fidvlee  lis  1o  the  inont  MiiHuhle  tree*,  pIimlN  and  Nlirulm 
lo  use  in  ornament  I nit  your  ^  nm  mis,  at  reaMoniilile 
eoKl. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00 


Nut  Trees 

ALMONDS 

Drake's  Seedling.  I.  X.  L..  Ne  Plus  Iltra,  Nonpareil, 
Texas  Prolific,  Jordan. 

These  are  selling  rapidly,  and  we  will  soon  exhaust 
our  surplus.  Write  today  for  reservations  of  stock 
and  prices. 


WALNUTS 


Without  exception  we  have  the  finest  block  of  these 
trees  we  ever  had  to  offer,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in 
inviting  you  to  place  your  orders  witli  us. 

In  French  and  English  types  grafted  we  offer  such 
varieties  as  CHABERTE  CUT -LEAVED. 

FBANQUETTE  (  V  ROOM  A  N  STRAIN) 
PARISIENNE 
PRAEPARTURIEN 
BURBANK'S  NEW  "SANTA  ROSA" 

ALSO  PLACENTIA  PEBFECTION  IN  BOTH  grafted 
and  seedling  trees.  Seedling  Santa  Barbara  Softshell 
and  Ford's  Improved. 

California  and  American  Black  Walnut  Seedlings. 

Walnuts  are  being  planted  more  extensively  than 
ever  before,  having  proven  highly  profitable  in  many 
parts  of  this  State.  They  yield  splendid  returns,  and 
with  proper  care  and  cultivation,  respond  with  such 
bountiful  crops  it  will  be  well  worth  your  time  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  planting  these  trees. 


ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Our  almost  endless  variety  of  stock  for  ornamenting 
small  gardens,  extensive  grounds,  parks,  for  street 
planting  and  interior  decoration  will  appeal  to  every 
Plant  Lover. 

ROSES 

Beautiful  strong  field  grown  plants;  varieties 
adapted  for  hedges,  grouping,  climbers,  etc.  Known 
varieties  of  merit  both  in  bush  and  tree  forms. 

SHADE  TREES 

Acacias,  Camphors,  Eucalyptus,  Pepper  Trees,  Gre- 
villeas.  Magnolias,  Pines. 

DECORATIVE  SHRUBS 

Altheas,  Duetzias,  Ligustrum,  Lilacs,  Spireas, 
Eunoymus,  Oleanders,  and  many  other  beautiful 
plants. 


Laurels 

"TRAINED   SWEET  HAY" 
IN  PYRAMIDS  AND 
STANDARDS. 
AMPELOPSIS,     i  vv.  HONEY- 
suckle*    border  plants, 
Bulbous  roots. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


( Incorporated ) 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

Box  12  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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The  Apiary. 


AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  BEE 
DISEASES. 


The  honey  bee  annually  produces  a 
crop  of  honey  valued  at  at  least  $20,000,- 
000,  and  there  are  vast  opportunities  for 
increasing  this  output.  The  most  serious 
handicap  to  bee-keeping  in  the  t'nited 
States  is  the  fact  that  there  are  con- 
tagious diseases  which  attack  the  brood 
of  the  honey  bee.  There  are  now  recog- 
nized two  such  diseases,  known  as  Ameri- 
can foul  brood  and  European  foul  brood. 
From  data  recently  obtained  by  .the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  is  known  that  American  foul  brood  ex- 
ists in  282  counties  in  37  States,  and  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  in  160  counties  in  24 
States,  and  it  is  estimated  conservatively 
that  these  diseases  are  causing  a  loss  to 
the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States  of  at 
least  $1,000,000  annually.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  probable  value  of  the 
colonies  which  die,  and  the  approximate 
loss  of  crop  due  to  the  weakened  condi- 
tion of  diseased  colonies.  The  States  in 
which  the  diseases  are  most  prevalent  are 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
it  ,4s  unfortunate  that  these  are  the  States 
in  which  honey  production  is  most  profit 
able,  making  the  future  outlook  of  the 
bee-keeping  industry  so  much  the  worse 
unless  active  measures  are  taken  to  con- 
trol the  diseases.  Furthermore,  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  diseases  is  by  no  means 
fully  known,  and  they  are  constantly 
spreading. 

The  cause  of  American  foul  brood  has 
been  found  by  the  Department  to  be  a 
specific  bacterium,  and  enough  is  known 
of- the  cause  and  nature  of  European  foul 
brood,  which  is  also  a  bacterial  disease, 
to  make  it  possible  to  issue  reliable  rec- 
ommendations concerning  treatment  for 
both  diseases.  Both  attack  the  develop- 
ing brood,  and  as  the  adult  bees  die  from 
old  age  or  other  causes,  the  colony  be- 
comes depleted,  since  there  are  not 
enough  young  bees  emerging  to  keep  up 
the  numbers.  When  the  colony  becomes 
weak,  bees  from  other  colonies  enter  to 
rob  the  honey  and  the  infection  is  spread. 

Both  of  these  diseases  can  be  controlled 
with  comparative  ease  by  the  progressive 
bee-keeper,  but  the  chief  difficulty  en- 
countered in  combating  these  diseases  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  bee-keepers 
are  unaware  that  any  such  diseases  exist; 
they  therefore  often  attribute  their  losses 
to  other  sources,  and  nothing  is  done  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  in  most  cases  to  point 
out  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  dis 
eases,  as  well  as  to  spread  information 
concerning  the  best  methods  of  treatment. 
Several  States  have  passed  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  inspection  of  apiaries  for  dis- 
ease, and  the  bee-keepers  in  other  States 
are  asking  for  the  same  protection,  so  that 
careless  or  ignorant  bee-keepers  can  be 
prevented  from  endangering  their  neigh- 
bor's bees.  This  inspection  is  a  benefit  in 
the  spread  of  information  concerning  dis- 
ease, in  so  far  as  the  inspectors  can  cover 
the  territory.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  helping  in  this  work  by  sending 
out  publications  to  the  bee-keepers  in  in- 
fected regions,  by  examining  samples  of 
brood  suspected  of  disease,  and  by  sending 
out  information  concerning  the  presence 
of  disease,  so  that  bee-keepers  will  be  In- 
formed that  their  apairies  are  in  danger. 
The  co-operation  of  agricultural  colleges, 
State  bee-keepers'  associations  and  other 
similar  agencie*  is  especially  requested, 
but  correspondence  with  individual  bee- 
keepers Is  very  desirable.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  diseases  are  so  widespread, 


every  person  interested  in  bee-keeping 
should  find  out  as  soon  as  possible  how  to 
recognize  and  treat  these  maladies,  and 
be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  A  publica- 
tion containing  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  these  diseases  and  their  treatment  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BEE 
KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Northern  California 
Beekeepers'  Association  will  hold  its  fifth 
annual  convention  at  Pythian  hall,  381  I 
street,  Sacramento,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, December  29  aand  30,  1910.  Sessions: 
Morning,  10  a.  m.;  afternoon,  1  p.  m.; 
evening,  8  p.  m.  The  following  program 
will  be  carried  out: 

Opening  address. 

Heading  the  minutes  of  last  meeting 
and  treasurer's  report. 

The  Value  of  Organization,  followed  bv 
discussion. 

The  Value  of  Good  Queens,  followed  by- 
discussion. 

The  Purchasing  of  Supplies. 

The  Protection  of  the  Home  Markets 
and  the  Handling  of  our  Own  Product. 

The  Care  of  Surplus  Combs. 

Question  Box. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  program, 
and  many  other  subjects  will  come  up 
and  be  discussed.  Among  our  speakers 
will  be  Prof.  M.  C.  Richter. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers.   All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

B.  B.  Hocaiioom, 
Secretary  and  Manager. 


THE  RURAL  PRESS  ASSISTS  IN 
ESTABLISHING  MODERN  AG- 
RICULTURE IN  PALESTINE. 


A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Aaron  Aarouson, 
Director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  recently  established  at  Haifa,  Pal- 
estine, by  liberal  Americans  of  Jewish 
descent  who  desired  the  advancement  of 
the  Holy  Land  on  the  plane  of  modern 
agriculture,  made  inquiry  at  Washington 
as  to  what  American  agricultural  jour- 
nal would  be  of  greatest  assistance  to 
him  in  his  work.  He  was  informed  that 
the  Pacific  Ri'hai.  Prkss  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  meet  his  requirements.  Be- 
ing in  correspondence  with  Mr.  G.  P. 
Rixford  of  this  city,  he  signified  to  him 
a  desire  to  possess  a  full  file  of  the 
Ri  hai.  Pkkss  from  its  beginning,  if  pos- 
sible. We  were  able,  fortunately,  to  find 
a  set  in  the  hands  of  an  owner  who  was 
willing  to  dispose  of  it,  and  Mr.  Rixford 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  consid- 
erable price  from  liberal  Jews  of  San 
Francisco  who  desired  to  share  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Palestine  station.  The 
following  letter  becomes  now  intelligible: 

"Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford,  San  Francisco:  At 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Haifa, 
Palestine,  held  In  New  York  on  November 
13,  1910,  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Aaron 
Aaronson,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Station,  of  the  effective  service  you  have 
rendered  our  station  by  your  successful 
efforts  in  locating  and  collecting  the  first 
sixty  volumes  of  the  Pacific  Ruuai.  Press 
and  then  securing  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  this  invaluable  series. 

"The  trustees  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  your  generous  interest  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  they  beg  to  express 
to  you 'their  sincere  thanks  for  your  valu- 
able co-operation  which  they  are  confi- 
dent will  prove  increasingly  beneficial  to 
the  work  of  the  station. 

"Julius  Rosen-wold,  President. 
"Henrietta  Szolb,  Secretary. 
"New  York,  Nov.  22,  1910." 


Not  always  the  cheapest  but  Always  the  Best. 

Send  Your  Name  Today  (gUj 

OUR  1911  CATALOGUE 
is  a  limited  edition  and  will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 


The  handsomest  and  most  complete  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
issued  in  the  West.  ASK  OUR  ADVICE  on  farming,  gar- 
dening and  poultry  raising. 

Dept.  O. 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

EsTab/is/ied  J87/. 


326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  AngeLes  ,  California 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Box  604,    FHESNO,  CAL. 


Best   Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  State.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  A  COW 
PAY? 


That  depends  primarily  on  the  care 
and  feed,  taking  it  for  granted,  of  course, 
that  the  cow  is  all  right.  Success  or 
failure  in  the  dairy  business  rests  in  the 
cost  of  the  feeds.  A  cow  eating  alfalfa 
that  costs  $3  per  ton  to  porduce,  is  going 
to  give  a  larger  profit  than  where  it 
costs  $6  or  $7.  When  the  feed  is  cheap, 
the  cow  will  naturally  get  more  to  eat, 
and  that  results  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
milk,  for,  as  the  Germans  say,  "the  cow 
gives  milk  through  her  mouth." 

The  Los  Molinos  Irrigationist  recent- 
ly gave  some  very  valuable  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  profits  to  be  made  from  the 
dairy  cow.  The  figures  showed  that  an 
ordinary  cow  should  give  250  lbs.  of 
outter-fat  in  a  year.  This,  at  an  average 
of  30c.  per  pound  (a  low  average  at  Los 
Molinos)  is  $75  per  year,  $6.25  per  month 
for  each  of  12  months,  or  $7.50  per  month 
for  10  months  that  the  cow  is  "in  com- 
mission." But  no  modern  dairyman  will 
be  content  with  a  250-lb.  fat  yield— 300 
lbs.  should  be  his  minimum  limit.  This 
gives  $90  per  year,  $7.50  per  month  for 
12  months,  or  $9  a  month  for  10  months. 
And  if  the  fat  from  the  lowest-yield  cow 
returns  $7.50  per  month,  the  good  dairy- 
man will  have  in  his  herd  cows  that  will 
run  up  to  $12.50  per  month  and  more. 
Thus  for  12  months  the  average  fat  yield 
per  cow  in  the  good  dairyman's  good  herd 
will  bring  $10  per  month.  So  much  for 
the  fat  returns.  We  said  that  skim-milk 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  for  feeding 
purposes  from '25  to  65  cents  per  100  lbs. 
We  may  safely  allow  35c.  as  an  average 
on  this.  The  good  average  cow  should 
yield  as  much  as  6000  lbs.  of  milk  in  the 
year.  This  makes  a  return  of  $21  for  12 
months,  or  $1.75  for  each  single  month. 
Add  this  to  the  butter-fat  returns,  and 
the  total  is  $11.75  per  cow  per  month. 
Now  the  value  of  skim-milk  for  domestic 
household  use,  and  the  value  of  the  fer- 
tilizer from  all  sources  induced  by  keep- 
ing cows  and  feeding  produce  on  the  farm, 
should  easily  be  worth  from  50c.  to  $1 
per  month  more.  The  total  thus  comes 
in  round  numbers  to  $12.50  per  month 
and  $150  per  year  for  each  well-kept  cow. 

These  are  cold  figures.  The  actual 
value  from  a  well-kept  dairy  is  more 
than  this.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  true  in 
practise.  The  writer  was  upon  a  farm 
near  Eugene,  Oregon,  a  few  weeks  ago 
where  10  or  12  cows  returned  the  owner 
cream  checks  to  the  value  of  $176  per 
month.  Here  is  another  case:  Twelve 
cows  of  H.  D.  Stewart  of  Woodland, 
California,  according  to  the  statement 
to  the  writer  by  a  well-known  creamery 
manager,  who  should  know  the  facts, 
brought  $146  for  August  and  $139  for 
July — not,  by  any  means,  the  best  months 
in  California  for  highest  milk  flow.  This 
creamery  expert  declares  that  a  cow 
should  pay  from  $7  to  $12  (substantially 
the  estimate  given  above)  in  milk-fat  re- 
turns per  month,  meaning  ordinary  good 
cows.  What  confirmation  have  we  of  fig- 
ures given  on  prices  of  milk-fat  and 
other  items?  We  refer  again  to  the 
creamery  expert.  He  states  the  average 
price  last  year  at  the  creamery  for  butter- 
fat  was  34%c,  and  this  year  estimated 
to  run  over  35c.  per  pound.  The  esti- 
mate given  above  was  but  30c.  We  may 
as  well  add  that  Mr.  Stewart's  returns 
for  a  year  were  $1400  for  cream,  $300 
from  hogs,  and  nearly  $200  from  hay  sold. 
He  has  25  acres  of  land,  20  acres  of 
which  are  in  alfalfa.  Five  years  ago  he 
lived  in  Kansas.  Mr.  L.  L.  Freeman,  of 
the  Sacramento  valley,  had  five  cows 
fresh  in  November  last.  They  yielded 
$69  per  month  until  the  dry  weather  and 


advanced  stage  of  lactation  came  on  in 
July,  and  he  had  no  alfalfa  to  feed. 


MEETING  OF  CREAMERY 
OPERATORS. 


The  meeting  of  the  California  Cream- 
ery Operators'  Association  held  in  Los 
Angeles  on  December  8,  9,  and  10,  was 
a  success  in  every  way.  The  convention 
adopted  strong  resolutions  endorsing  the 
fight  of  the  creamery  men  to  prevent  the 
modification  of  the  present  Federal  law 
governing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine.  The  tax  on  the  product 
is  now  10  cents  per  pound.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  creamerymen. 

H.  B.  Rawl,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  the  chief  speaker.  He 
spoke  of  the  great  advance  in  the  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  butter  and  laws 
affecting  oleo.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  methods  in  vogue  was  to  mix 
butterine  with  highly  colored  June  butter, 
and  thus  escape  the  special  tax  imposed 
on  coloring  oleo. 

C.  L.  Mitchell,  United  States  Dairy  In- 
spector, advised  that  butter  be  churned 
at  the  place  produced  in  order  to  pre- 
vent impurities  getting  into  the  cream, 
which  results  when  the  cans  are  shipped 
or  hauled  long  distances.  Among  the 
other  speakers,  J.  C.  Needham  gave  an 
address  on  the  proposed  Federal  legis- 
lation affecting  oleomargarine;  Professor 
Anderson,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Berkeley,  spoke  on  dairy  inspection  from 
the  layman's  standpoint.  Dr.  L.  M.  Pow- 
ers, of  Los  Angeles,  City  Health  Officer, 
also  addressed  the  convention. 

In  the  butter-scoring  contests,  the 
judges  awarded  first  prize  to  V.  Baclarini, 
of  Suisun.  His  score  was  96  points.  O. 
L.  Ridgeway  took  second,  and  the  Tulare 
Co-operative  Creamery  third.  There  were 
20  contestants.    The  lowest  score  was  89. 


AZOTURIA. 


At  the  end  of  the  hard  work  in  the 
fall  a  number  of  cases  of  azoturia  de- 
velop, says  C.  L.  Barnes  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.  This  disease  is  also 
called  "Monday  Morning  Disease,"  "Fourth 
of  July  Disease,"  and  haevnaglobinuria. 

The  cause  of  azoturia  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  horses  in  good  hard  flesh, 
and  being  fed  oats  and  good  hay  white 
working,  are  rested  for  a  day  or  two  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  as  when  at  work. 
While  the  horse  is  idle  the  nourishment 
from  the  feed  is  not  used  by  muscular 
exertion,  but  is  stored  in  the  liver.  Noth- 
ing will  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  pa- 
tient being  sick  until  after  it  is  moved, 
say,  half  a  mile  or  so.  The  horse  usually 
comes  out  of  the  barn  feeling  unusually 
well;  will  jump  and  play  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Then  he  becomes  dull  and 
stupid,  lags  back,  and  gets  lame  in  one 
or  both  hind  legs.  If  allowed  to  stop, 
he  may  recover  in  one  or  two  hours  so 
he  can  be  taken  back  to  the  barn.  If 
compelled  to  keep  moving,  he  will  sooner 
or  later  drop  in  the  harness. 

Symptoms. — The  explanation  of  th<3 
symptoms  seems  to  be  that  the  nourish- 
ment which  is  stored  in  the  liver  is 
thrown  on  to  the  muscles  all  at  once  and 
causes  a  congestion,  so  that  the  muscles 
cannot  take  care  of  it;  hence  the  stiff- 
ness. The  muscles  over  the  rump  and 
hind  leg  are  usually  hard  or  boardlike. 
The  urine  is  coffee  colored,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  is  as  black  as  blood.  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  comes 
through  in  the  urine. 

Tkkatment. — For  treatment  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  stop  the  animal  as  soon 
as  the  symptoms  appear.  Then  draw  the 
urine.  Rub  the  muscles  over  the  affected 
parts.    Give  the  horse  some  form  of  laxa- 


Fith  Annual  Sale  of  Short-Horns 


BY 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  January  13,  1911. 


All  Bulls-Big  Bulls 
Fifty  Head  of  Bulls 


Nine  sons  of  Imp.  Straight  Archer  209098 

Sons  of  Oxford  Grand  Duke  10th  203800 

Sons  of  Lord  Victor  304257 

Sons  of  Red  Favorite  235269 

A  son  of  Cumberland  Chief  301999 

Sons  of  Pride  of  Birch  Hills  217295 

and  sons  of  other  famous  bulls 


F  OR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

HOWARD   CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  Mission  Street,    San  Francisco. 


America's 
leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Pereheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60 years  in  constant  use. 

\        THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  fane-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

SanV  Francisco  Manufacturers 
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ASK   YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

A  DDKKSH 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


H0LLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


SCOFI  ELD. 


Manager 


HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


V&~  They  Last  Longer  ~Wi 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  w  DAVIS  ft  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 
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Every  Farmer  and  Thresherman  Should 
Investigate  These  Two  Farm  Power  Machines 

The  Avery  Farm  Tractor  For  Light  Work 
The  Avery  Double  Undermounted  Traction  Engine  For  Heavy  Work 


Road  Work 


Field  Work 


Belt  Work 


These  pictures  show  some  of  the  kinds  of  work  the  Avery  Gasoline  Tractor  will  do. 


A  Wonder  ful New  Gasoline  Farm  Wagon 
And  General  Farm  Power  Machine 

Since  the  day  when  mechanical  power  was  first 
used  on  a  farm  there  has  been  no  greater  invention 
that  means  more  to  farmers  than  the  Avery  Farm 
Tractor  shown  above. 

The  Avery  Company  has  long  been  working  on 
the  problem  of  designing  a  machine  that  would  take 
the  place  of  horses  and  is  now  able  to  offer  the  first 
successful  machine  to  do  the  work  of  horses  on  the 
average  sized  farm. 

Many  have  already  been  sold  and  are  in  successful 
use.  Severe  tests  have  proven  that  they  are  able  to 
stand  up  under  hard  service  and  that  Uiey  are 
reliable. 


The  Work  the  Avery  Tractor  Will  Do 

Road  Work 

It  will  do  the  work  of  two  to  four  teams  in  hauling. 
Will  carry  8  ton  load  on  its  own  body  and  pull  oilier 
loaded  wagons  behind.  Has  slower  speeds  for  heavy 
hauling  and  faster  speed  for  quick  trips  with  lighter  loads 
— from  3  to  15  miles  per  hour- 

Field  Work 

Will  pull  3  fourteen  inch  plows,  harrows,  packers,  clod 
crushers,  binders,  and  other  machines  in  the  field. 
Belt  Work 

This  same  machine  will  operate  a  feed  grinder,  pump, 
baler,  saw.  small  thresher  and  other  belt  power  machines. 

A  wonderful  new  general  farm  pnw'  nuuhtne.  Il'rile  fur  tree 
catalog  and  find  out  how  you  can  reduce  your  expenses  by  using  an 
Avery  Tractor. 


Plowing  Threshing 

Plowing  and  Threshing  ■with  an  Avery  Double  Undermounted  Traction  Engint. 


If  you  need  more  power  for  plowing,  threshing,  road 
grading,  etc  ,  here  is  the  engine  that  Pulls  Harder,  Lasts 
Longer  and  is  P.asier  to  Handle  than  any  other.  The  Avery 
Double  Undermounted  Traction  Engine  (Patented.) 


The  only  Traction  F.ngine  that  is  Undermounted.  The 
right  construction  of  an  engine  for  all  around  traction  and 
belt  work.  The  most  successful  plowing  and  threshing 
engine  built  today. 


Find  out  all  about  either  one  or  both  of  these  machines.  Write  for  free  catalogs  with  Illus- 
trations of  machines  in  operation.    Don't  think  of  buying  until  you  Investlge  them.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  294  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

Also  Makers  of  Grain  Separators  and  Corn  Growing  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogs. 

B ABB-CARTER  CO.,  Agents,  Oakland,  Cal. 


the.  Keep  the  horse  on  his  feet,  it  pos- 
sible. Give  him  assistance  when  he 
makes  an  effort  to  rise,  or  otherwise  the 
horse  loses  courage,  and  will  remain 
down  until  he  dies.  If  treated  early, 
most  cases  of  azoturia  recover. 


OLD  SOWS  BEST  FOR  BREEDING 

The  Wisconsin  station  has  made  in- 
teresting tests  to  prove  relative  sizes  and 
weights  in  litters  from  young  and  old 
sows,  with  astonishing  results.  In  these 
tests  sows  weighing  an  average  of  482 
lbs.  at  farrowing  time  produced  an  aver- 
age of  9.2  pigs  per  litter,  with  a  weight 
per  litter  of  27  lbs.  From  sows  weighing 
3l)7  pounds  the  average  number  in  the 
litter  was  G.7  pigs,  and  the  weight  of 
the  litter  was  16  lbs.  Where  the  average 
weight  per  sow  was  238  lbs.,  the  average 
number  in  a  litter  was  5.5  pigs,  and  the 
average  weight  of  a  litter  14  lbs.  Sows 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  5  years  aver- 
aged 9  pigs  to  a  litter  and  a  weight  per 
litter  of  26  lbs.:  sows  between  2  and  3 
years  old,  had  an  average  litter  of  7.5 
pigs,  and  a  litter  averaged  19.7  lbs.  in 
weight;  and  sows  a  year  old  produced 
litters  of  7.8  pigs  with  an  average  weight 
of  14.2  lbs.  per  litter. 

Coburn,  In  his  "Swine  in  America,'' 
tells  of  some  investigations  held  at  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  along  the  same 
lines.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that 
15  sows  bred  at  8  or  9  months  averaged 
7%  pigs  per  litter,  while  14  sows  about 
24  months  old  averaged  9.6  pigs  per  lit- 
ter, and  aged  sows  averaged  10.6  per 
Otter.  Pigs  from  the  younger  sows 
weighed  on  an  average  2.39  lbs.  per  pig; 
from  the  two-year-old  sows,  2.63,  and 
from  the  aged  sows  2.61  lbs.  When  about 
six  weeks  old,  the  pigs  from  the  young 
sows  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  .32 
U>s.,  while  the  i  igs  from  the  two-year- 
old  sows  gained  .40  lbs.  No  data  is  given 
on  the  gain  of  the  pigs  from  the  aged 
sows.  Stated  in  another  way,  it  was 
found  that  the  two-year-old  sows  far- 
rowed 24'/r  more  pigs  than  the  young 
sows,  while  the  old  sows  farrowed  30'a 
more.  The  weight  of  the  pigs  from  the 
two-year-old  sows  was  9'/r  greater  than 
that  of  the  young  sows,  while  the  pigs 
from  the  old  sows  were  12'/,  larger  than 
from  the  young  sows.  The  pigs  from 
the  two-year-old  sows  made  a  more  rapid 
gain  than  those  from  the  young  sows, 
amounting  to  26'/.  In  each  instance  the 
older  sows  farrowed  more  pigs  per  litter, 
heavier  pigs  at  birth,  and  their  pigs  made 
the  most  rapid  growth  after  birth. 


SUTTER  COUNTY  DAIRYING. 

Sutter  county  is  rapidly  coming  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  leading  dairy  centers 
of   California.     One   of    the  prominent 

dairymen  of  Yuba  City  is  Roy  Van  Tiger, 
who  has  24  dairy  cows  on  his  place  and 
will  soon  increase  the  herd  to  35  head. 
He  has  a  model  dairy  barn,  which  cost 
$siiii.  Another  prominent  dairyman  is 
Dr.  J.  L.  Sullivan.  He  intends  planting 
some  300  acres  near  Enclnal  to  alfalta, 
and  expects  to  feed  100  head  of  cows.  A 
model  dairy  barn  is  to  be  erected,  so 
that  everything  will  be  up  to  date. 


Keei>  all  the  cows  up  to  the  maximum 
milk  flow  during  the  lactation  period 
through  liberal  feeding.  If  you  have  not 
grown  enough  good  feeds  on  the  farm, 
purchase  bran,  cocoanut  cake,  linseed-oil 
meal,  and  other  feeds,  which  will  make 
cows  give  milk.    It  will  pay. 


One  way  to  determine  a  good  milker  is 
by  the  way  she  eats.  A  good  milker  is 
invariably  a  good  eater  and  drinker.  To 
satisfy  her  hunger  and  thrist  means  se 
curing  good  returns  from  her;  allowing 
her  to  suffer  for  want  of  food  or  drink 
means  loss. 


CREAMERY  MEN  TAKE  HEED. 


According  to  a  decision  lately  rendered 
by  the  United  States  court,  creameries 
are  responsible  for  the  output  of  adul- 
terated goods,  no  matter  whether  the 
adulteration  takes  place  by  accident  or 
design.  Samples  of  a  Nebraska  cream- 
ery's product,  it  is  alleged,  showed  that 
many  thousand  pounds  contained  more 
than  the  limit  of  moisture.  The  collector 
of  inland  revenue  demanded,  and  was 
paid  the  sum  of  $600  as  tax  on  adulter- 
ated butter.  Later  suit  was  brought  to 
recover  that  sum,  but  the  court  held  that 
it  was  not  in  the  habit  of  turning  out 
an  adulterated  product.  This  ruling 
should  have  the  effect  of  making  cream- 
ery  operators  more  careful  in  attempting 
to  iwarket  sub-standard  goods. 


By  keeping  all  the  skim-milk  at  home, 
you  can  easily  keep  two  pigs  for  each  cow. 
With  a  herd  of  10  cows,  20  pigs  can  be 
grown  to  marketable  size,  realizing  at 
present  prices  of  hogs  about  $10  each 
on  milk  consumed,  or  $20  on  each  cow 
per  year.  With  good  cows  and  good  pigs, 
the  skim-milk  can  be  made  to  yield  double 
this. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  IN 
SIX  DAYS. 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  part 
of  the  world  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  was  finished  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  and  as.  time  was  short 
everything  left  had  to  be  used  at  once 
and  all  in  that  section;  therefore  we 
are  living  in  the  most  favored  part  of 
the  world.  Our  mountains  yield  untold 
mineral  wealth,  our  ranches  and  farms 
supply  this  country  and  Europe  with 
foodstuffs,  our  rivers  and  bays  harbor 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  almost  every 
nation. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  us,  let  us  be 
good  to  each  other  and  purchase  goods 
made  by  western  manufacturers. 

The  Henrix-Luebbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.. 
are  makers  of  horse-clothing,  tents,  and 
hay-covers,  and  other  canvas  goods.  Their 
goods  are  made  in  California  by  Califor- 
nia white  labor.  Ask  your  harness  dealer 
for  India  Hemp  horse  blankets,  the  best 
and  strongest  made  and  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  eastern  goods.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  write  us  and 
give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HENRIX-LUEBBERT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
136  Bast  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

A  fine  nlfalfa  or  dairy  ranch.  B0  acres  or  more. 
46  In  alfalfa.  Large  barns,  dwelling,  and  good 
supply  of  water.  Located  close  to  railroad  sta- 
tlo-i,  one  hour  run  to  Kan  Franc  sco.  Address 
Box  M,  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breede 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifer 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registpre 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  clas 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smoot 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Drive 
Antelope.  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal.  Jersey 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOG: 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Ca 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal 
Breeder  of  Short-horn  Cattle  and  Po 
land-China  Hogs. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  CI. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H.  B.  WINTR INGHAM,  Mlddletown.  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


FOR  SALE 

One  twoyearold  Stallion,  I'ercheron  *  Belgian, 
Also  one  two-year-old  Thoroughbr  d  UuernM-y 
Bull,  both  line  animals.  Write,  J.  A  11YKK, 
Denalr,  Cal. 


December  24,  1910. 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Modesto  creamery  is  paying  35 1  L.e. 
a  pound  for  butter-fat.  The  week  before, 
37c.  was  paid. 

The  Laton  creamery  made  55,030  lbs.  of 
butter  during  October,  and  in  September 
60,000  lbs.  was  manufactured. 

M.  Herzog,  Enos  Foster,  S.  Herzog,  and 
P.  H.  Davis,  Marin  county  dairymen, 
who  recently  bought  2000  acres  of  land 
in  Colusa,  Glenn  county,  are  taking  steps 
toward  putting  this  land  In  alfalfa. 

There  are  1500  dairy  cows  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dinuba,  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  creamery  will  shortly  be  organized 
there  to  handle  the  output  of  these  cows. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Creamery,  of 
Corcoran,  is  adding  a  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  evaporated  dairy  products. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  paid  39 '/nC  per 
pound  for  butter-fat  during  the  month 
of  October. 

A  New  York  publication  recently  sent 
out  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  butter- 
fat  yield  per  cow  at  creameries  in  the 
various  States.  A  reply  from  Washing- 
ton stated  the  yield  was  168  lbs.  In  New 
York  the  yield  was  from  165  to  220  lbs., 
and  the  Minnesota  yield  was  152  lbs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Woodland 
creamery,  the  secretary  reported  that 
there  had  been  received  at  the  creamery 
during  this  last  year  1,225,428  lbs.  of 
cream,  making  a  tohil  of  403,835  lbs.  of 
butter-fat  received  during  the  last  12 
months.  The  patrons  received  $130,955 
for  butter-fat.  The  average  price  during 
the  year  was  34.9c. 

J.  S.  Canham,  dairy  inspector  In  Kern, 
Tulare,  Kings,  Fresno,  and  Madera  coun- 
ties, reports  that  67  milk  houses  are  be- 
ing built  in  Kings  county. 

Gottlieb  Lang  is  having  a  model  dairy 
barn  built  on  his  ranch  near  Corcoran. 
It  will  accommodate  10)  cows. 

C.  A.  Starkweather,  manager  of  the 
Riverdale  Co-operative  Creamery  Associa- 
tion, sayw  that  t lie  new  Riverdale  cream 
ery  will  be  opened  for  business  about  the 
first  of  January.  The  building  is  rein- 
forced concrete,  and  the  latest  creamery 
machinery  is  being  installed. 

W.  J.  McEwen  is  seeding  about  45 
acres  of  alfalfa  near  Merced.  Mr:  Mc- 
Ewen intends  engaging  in  the  dairy  and 
hog  business.  He  started  out  with  50 
Poland-China  sows  and  a  pure-bred  boar. 
Mr.  McEwen  will  also  have  a  fine  herd 
of  dairy  cows. 

Another  large  consignment  of  New  Zea- 
land butter  was  rejected  by  the  Pure 
Food  Inspectors  at  San  Francisco,  be- 
cause of  the  boracic  acid  used  in  preserv- 
ing it.  The  butter  was  reshipped  to  Brit 
ish  Columbia. 

The  artesian  well  on  the  ranch  of  T. 
W.  Guiberson  &  Co.,  near  Corcoran,  is 
2000  feet  deep,  and  there  is  21;.  inches  of 
water  flowing  over  an  8-inch  casing.  The 
water  will  be  used  to  irrigate  alfalfa. 

A  Holstein  cow  recently  won  the  Wis- 
consin dairy  cow  competition  in  milk 
production.  This  cow  produced  1952  lbs. 
of  milk,  238  lbs.  of  solids,  and  63  lbs.  of 
butter-fat  during  the  month.  The  per- 
centage of  butter-fat  was  3.25.  This  cow 
was  4  years  and  10  months  old,  and  her 
daily  ration  consisted  of  16  lbs.  of  ground 
oats  and  bran,  20  lbs.  of  silage,  and  12 
lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


The  matter  of  winter  watering  of  (he 
dairy  cows  is  an  important  item.  Most 
cows  will  drink  all  they  need  of  very 
cold  water,  and  some  cows  will  go  sev- 
eral days  without  drinking  if  the  water 
is  ice  cold.  Plenty  of  water  with  the 
producing  cow  is  necessary  for  igeneral 
health,  for  complete  digestion  of  foods, 
and  for  milk  production.  If  a  cow  does 
not  drink  large  quantities  of  water  daily, 
you  cannot  expect  her  to  give  large  quan- 
tities of  milk. 


Dr.  Morrison,  Assistant  State  Veterin- 
arian, has  recommended  that  Imperial 
county  establish  two  dipping  vats  in 
order  to  eradicate  mange,  which  is 
troubling  the  horses  of  that  county  con- 
siderably. He  recommended  that  these 
vats  be  made  of  concrete  instead  of  wood. 

Reports  from  the  Cholame  valley,  Mon- 
terey county,  are  to  the  effect  that,  so 
far,  the  continued  absence  of  rain  has 
not  hurt  the  stock. 

T.  E.  Baker,  a  cattleman  of  the  ranges 
east  of  Fresno,  states  that  feed  is  appar- 
ently good  and  that  cattlemen  are  doing 
well.  Reports  from  the  southern  coun- 
ties, however,  state  that  the  lack  of  water 
and  feed  is  killing  cattle. 

.1.  S.  Jones,  a  cattle  buyer  for  the  West- 
ern Meat  Co.,  recently  bought  108  steers 
from  McFadden  &  Blomquist  of  Salinas. 
The  price  paid  was  10i/.c.  The  animals 
were  shipped  to  Los  Angeles. 

Five  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  being 
fed  near  Salinas  on  beet-pulp.  The  prin- 
cipal feeders  are  Henry  Miller,  Sam  Mat 
thews,  John  Armstrog,  H.  Hansen,  Schill- 
ing Co.,  Salinas  Meat  Co.,  Arthur  Heb- 
bron,  Bardin  Bros.,  and  Collins  &  Wied- 
mann. 

L.  O.  Baldock,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  re- 
cently marketed  8  hogs  that  totaled  in 
weight  4900  lbs.,  an  average  of  612  lbs. 
each.  The  heaviest  animal  weighed  660 
lbs.  The  hogs  were  Durocs  and  netted 
the  owner  $318. 

Frank  Mecham,  of  the  Live  Oak  Ranch, 
Petaluma,  recently  shipped  a  carload  of 
Red  Poll  bulls  to  Gait,  Sacramento  county. 

George  Jenkins,  a  cattle  buyer  for  Mil- 
ler &  Lux,  reports  that  owing  to  the  lack 
of  rain,  the  feed  on  the  ranges  in  the 
San  Joaquin  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared and  that  in  the  foothills  and 
mountains  cattle  were  dying  in  large 
numbers. 

Mark  Bassett,  of  Kings  county,  has  in 
his  herd  a  pure-bred  Poland-China  sow 
that  has  raised  15  pigs  in  two  litters  this 
last  year,  and  these  pigs  have  sold  for 
$35  apiece,  so  that  this  one  sow  made  a 
return  of  $525. 

At  the  recent  International  Live  Stock 
Show  held  at  Chicago,  the  auction  sales 
of  fat  cattle  averaged  as  follows:  Angus, 
$147  for  47  head;  Short  horns,  $348  for 
67  head;  Herefords.  $196  for  42  head.  In 
the  sale  of  car-lot  cattle,  31  carloads  of 
Angus  averaged  $8.04  per  hundred,  23 
carloads  of  Short-horns  averaged  $7.60, 
and  23  carloads  of  Herefords  averaged 
$7.42. 

Hanoverian  horses  from  5  to  8  years 
old  bring  good  prices  in  Germany.  Ani- 
mals that  weighed  from  1400  to  1650  lbs. 
sell  for  $275,  and  Belgian  horses  of  the 
same  weight  sell  for  $370. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association, 
Dr.  Keane,  State  Veterinarian  of  Califor- 
nia, was  elected  vice-president.  This  is 
an  honor,  as  this  association  is  made  up 
of  all  the  veterinarians  of  the  United 
States. 

BUYING  SHEEP  AT  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL. 


COWS  SWALLOWING  FOREIGN 
SUBSTANCES. 


Bishop  Brothers,  who  are  rapidly  gain 
ing  prominence  in  Shropshire  circles, 
came  back  from  the  recent  Chicago  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show  with  45  regis- 
tered Shropsnires.  Among  the  famous 
animals  they  brought  back  with  them  was 
the  winner  of  the  Aged  class  in  the  Amer- 
ican entries.  They  also  bought  the  year- 
ling ewe  which  obtained  the  first  prize 
in  the  American  class.  The  ram  lamb 
that  won  first  prize  in  the  open  class  was 
also  brought  back.  The  Bishop  Bros, 
have  been  buying  the  best  Shronshires 
that  they  can  obtain.  Several  months  ago 
they  obtained  two  of  the  prize-winners 
from  the  Royal  Show  in  England. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  subscribers 
and  interested  readers  of  your  paper, 
and  are  interested  in  stock  and  dairying, 
and  find  many  helps  about  farming.  We 
recently  lost  a  valuable  cow,  and  when 
we  opened  her  we  found  a  large  tumor 
or  abscess  at  the  top  of  the  heart  as  large 
as  a  gallon  jar.  When  taken  sick  she 
seemed  like  a  horse  with  colic.  She 
would  lie  down  and  then  get  up  and  kick 
and  paw  the  dirt,  and  kept  that  up  for 
about  a  day,  and  she  could  not  eat,  and 
dried  up  in  three  days.  She  was  giving 
four  gallons  of  milk  a  day  and  was  six 
months  with  calf  at  the  time  she  was 
taken  sick.  She  did  not  seem  to  have 
fever,  as  her  nose  was  not  dry.  Her 
lungs  were  in  good  condition.  Only 
around  the  heart  was  there  any  conges- 
tion. At  the  time  she  died  she  had  at 
least  five  gallons  of  bloody  water  loose 
in  her  stomach — not  her  paunch.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  caused  it,  or  is  there 
any  danger  of  other  cows  taking  it,  and 
if  so,  what  can  we  do?  Please  answer  as 
soon  as  possible.  M.  J. 

Modesto. 

ANSWER  BY  UK.  KEANE,  STATE  VETERINARIAN. 

This  is  a  very  common  disease  among 
cows  and  is  called  traumatic  pericarditis. 
The  trouble  arises  from  the  habit  of  the 
cows  picking  up  foreign  substances  such 
as  wire,  nails,  or  hairpins,  and  swallow- 
ing them.  They  are  taken  into  the 
paunch  and  the  digestive  movements  of 
this  organ  cause  the  foreign  body  to 
penetrate  the  lining  and  enter  the  heart, 
where  it  gradually  causes  death  as  it 
enters  deeper.  It  is  very  common  to  find 
nails,  etc.,  in  the  stomachs  of  old  dairy 
cows  which  are  killed  at  the  slaughter- 
houses. The  fact  of  the  large  abscess  at 
the  top  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood-tinged 
fluid  in  the  stomach,  would  cause  us  to 
believe  that  if  you  examined  the  animal 
carefully,  you  would  find  that  some  for- 
eign body  had  penetrated  the  heart  and 
caused  death.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
contagion  arising  from  your  cow. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cur* 
TheRatest.  liest  BUSTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Imaments  for  mild  or  eevere  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  AIX  CAUTERY 
t>  K  FI KI N  G.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  direction!  for 
ts  ose.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  W  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0   Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CM.. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACinC  BU1L0IN6,  SUN  FMNCISCr,  Ml 


H.H.H 

arse  Medich 


ma 


READY 

fou 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BUN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


CARBO= 

STEEL 

POSTS 

Pat.  August  2,  1910 

Support  any  wire  fencing— made 
entliely  ol  steel— set  direct  in  the 
ground— cheaper  than  wood— in- 
destructible. See  your  hardware 
man  or  get  full  particula.  s  from 

American  Steel 
Post  Company 

504  CENTRAL  BLDG., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 


Calves  grow  better. 
Milk  Increases, 
liens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It. 
Send    for  circulars 

giving  proof. 


46%  Protein 
10%  Fat 


For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ay  rah  Ires. 
J.  W.  &.  J.   D.  McCORO 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord,  Cel. 

REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  lo  t 
to'209b.  A  large  stock  on  hand.  tiuiok  delivery. 
Kgg  cases.  Eucalyptus  NurBtry  lloxes-  Fruit 
lioxes  and  Trays  of  all  kinds. 

Ft.    F.  WILSON 
Telephone  2957  Stockton,  Cal. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATU 
For  Bale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Atenoe  San  Jog/  C»I. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


THE  TIME  FOR  HATCHING. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  kai.  Press 
By  M.  Russell  Ja.mks. 

The  question  anent  the  hatching  of 
chicks  every  month  in  the  year  has  heen 
under  discussion  of  late  in  the  poultry 
journals.  Every  question,  it  is  admitted, 
lias  two  sides.  If  there  were  only  two 
sides  to  a  question,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  The 
fact  is.  most  questions  of  importance  are 
many-sided,  and  this  is  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  for  hatching  chicks. 

Broadly  speaking,  chicks  can  be 
hatched  any  month  in  the  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. Whether  they  should  be  hatched 
every  month  in  the  year  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  a  consideration  of  cli- 
mate, at  least,  in  the  coast  sections  of 
our  State  where  the  temperature  is  so 
nearly  uniform  that  it  might  be  called 
springtime  throughout  the  entire  year, 
and  where  the  really  warm  weather,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  few  days  during 
the  summer  months,  comes  in  the  au- 
tumn. Every  experienced  poultryman 
knows  that  hot  weather  is  a  detriment 
to  incubation,  especially  to  artificial  in- 
cubation. In  the  Pacific  Coast  sections, 
however,  there  is  practically  no  hot 
weather.  There  are  three  points  to  lie 
considered  in  the  hatching  of  chicks, 
namely,  the  stamina  of  the  chick,  the 
cost  of  the  chick,  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  chick  when  hatched  at  differ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year. 

THE  A!  AY- HATCH  EI)  CHICK. 

When  we  made  our  start  in  ranching 
in  one  of  the  coast  canyons,  some  seven- 
teen years  ago,  we  were  told  by  the 
ranchers  there  that  "May  chicks  are  no 
good,"  and  we  found  this  so  true  of 
ranch  stock  kept  under  ranch  conditions 
that  we  have  been  shy  of  the  May  chick 
ever  since.  Last  May,  however,  we 
brought  off  three  hen  hatches  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Of  the  37  chicks  hatched. 
21  were  pullets,  and  not  only  were  there 
no  weaklings  among  them,  but  they  grew 
up  unusually  true  to  type  and  uniform. 
They  began  to  lay  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber and  have  done  good  work  these  two 
months,  while  not  a  few  of  those  hatched 
the  middle  of  March  are  taking  a  par- 
tial molt  and  lay-off. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  remarked  that 
there  were  two  weaklings  among  the  15 
cockerels  of  these  hatches,  and  that  none 
of  the  others  was  good  enough  in  head 
points  and  shape  to  keep  for  breeders, 
while  in  hatches  brought  off  the  first 
of  February,  out  of  the  first  eggs  saved 
from  the  same  mating,  the  cockerels  pre 
dominated  in  number  and  scored  high 
enough  in  points  for  breeders,  the  pul- 
lets being  less  uniform.  This  may  be  a 
mere  happening,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
cockerels  have  the  inning  in  the  earlier 
hatches  and  the  pullets  in  the  later. 

Going  back  to  the  point  in  question, 
this  excellent  result  from  May  chicks 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
parent  pen  was  made  up  of  tested  hens 
just  through  their  first  molt,  headed  by 
a  vigorous  yearling  cockerel,  and  kept 
under  good  conditions  with  plenty  of 
green  feed.  Under  ranch  conditions,  hens 
and  pullets  begin  to  lay  in  January  or 
February,  and  lay  heavily  during  the 
early  spring  months.  Along  the  first  of 
May,  green  feed  begins  to  get  tough  and 
scarce,  while  insect  pests  get  tough  and 
plentiful,  and  the  hen  gets  laid  out  and 
tired;  broodiness  is  at  its  height,  eggs 
get  fewer  and  also  decrease  in  vitality 
and  hatchability,  hence  the  poor  results 
from  May  hatching.  After  hatching  and 
rearing  a  brood  or  taking  a  rest,  if  the 
hens  are  kept  under  good  conditions,  they 


start  a  new  lay  and  later  hatches  run 
better,  those  brought  off  in  August  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  early  spring 
hatches. 

DIFFERENT   HATCHING   TIMES   FOB  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSES. 

The  commercial  hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock  business  which  comes  un- 
der the  head  of  the  fancy  is  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  the  poultry  business 
from  the  commercial  market  egg  and 
poultry  business.  It  follows  that  it  has 
entirely  different  requirements.  There  is 
a  demand  for  hatching  eggs  and  young 
stock  every  month  in  the  year.  The 
breeder  must  hatch  his  chicks  to  meet 
this  demand  and  must  so  mate  his  fowls 
and  keep  up  their  vigor  that  he  can 
assure  eggs  and  young  stock  of  stamina 
when  the  run  of  fowls  is  off  in  condi- 
tion. He  must  hatch  breeding  stock  for 
himself  early  in  the  season,  so  that  it 
may  be  mature  enough  to  produce  hatch- 
ing eggs  when  the  old  stock  is  in  molt 
and  the  young  stock  too  immature. 
Again,  advertising  is  the  very  backbone 
of  this  branch  of  the  poultry  business, 
and  a  record  in  the  show-room  is  an 
important  part  of  advertising  and  essen- 
tial in  building  up  business  in  this 
branch.  To  get  fowls  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of 
type,  must  be  the  study  of  the  fancier 
if  he  would  capture  the  coveted  prizes. 

Now  there  is  a  short  time  just  at  ma- 
turity and  before  beginning  its  useful 
functions,  when  the  bird  is  in  what  is 
called  the  pink  of  condition.  It  is  the 
bloom  of  the  fruit,  the  opening  of  the 
rose.  How  quickly  the  former  disappears 
in  the  handling,  and  though  the  rose  re- 
mains beautiful  till  the  last  petal  flut- 
ters in  the  wind,  it  is  never  so  beautiful 
as  just  at'  the  opening.  Thus  the  fancier 
must  hatch  his  show  birds  at  a  time 
that  they  may  come  to  the  pink  of  con- 
dition at  the  show  dates.  This  requires 
late  hatches,  that  the  fowl  may  have 
completed  its  adult  plumage  but  not  yet 
begun  to  lay,  which  latter  function 
quickly  mars  somewhat  the  sheen  of  the 
feathers  and  the  grace  of  form. 

HATCHING   EGGS  AND  POULTRY   FOR  THE 
..COMMERCIAL  MARKET. 

The  market  egg  is  the  important  thing 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry — poultry 
is  but  incidental.  To  get  eggs  in  pelnty 
and  to  get  a  fair  share  of  them  when 
the  market  rules  highest,  spells  success 
for  the  market  poultryman.  He  does  not 
have  to  hunt  for  a  market  and  therefore 
needs  no  advertising.  He  simply  has  to 
produce  the  goods,  and  a  ready  market 
and  spot  cash  are  waiting.  His  study 
must  be  to  hatch  the  chicks  for  produc- 
ers when  the  market  begins  to  start  up- 
grade in  September  and  October  and 
holds  the  heights  in  November  and  De- 
cember, which  means  to  hatch  the  chicks 
of  the  egg  breeds  in  February,  March, 
and  April.  These  three  months  are  Na- 
ture's hatching  time,  and,  though  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  fertility,  hatchability,  and 
stamina  are  highest  during  these  months, 
and  chicks  grow  more  quickly  and 
of  larger  size;  hence,  one  of  the  rules 
for  building  up  a  strain  of  larger  size 
in  any  breed  is  to  hatch  the  breeding 
stock  in  the  early  spring  months.  Also 
those  are  the  months  when  eggs  are  most 
plentiful,  and  therefore  cheapest.  To  per- 
sons raising  but  a  few  fowls  this  may 
be  unimportant,  but  to  the  poultryman 
raising  chicks  by  the  thousands,  or  even 
hundreds,  the  difference  in  market  value 
between  17  cents  and  50  cents  per  dozen 
is  a  big  thing.  The  old  and  successful 
poultrymen  of  Petaluma  do  their  hatch- 
ing in  those  months  and  bring  off  the 
bulk  of  the  hatches  in  March. 

Again,  there  are  other  reasons  why 
poultry  raisers  other  than  fanciers  should 


Digs  Twice  as  Fast  as 
Bar  and  Shovel 

This  Keen  Kutter  Post  Hole  Digger, 
shown  here,  is  a  labor-saving  tool — really 
is  two  tools  in  one.  It  takes  the  place  of 
ordinary  bar  and  shovel  and  sinks  a  hole 
much  faster  and  cleaner. 

The  two  illustrations  show  how  it 
operates.  Simply  drive  the  sharp  crucible 
steel  blade  of  the 

KmKvmn 

Post  Hole  Digger 

into  the  soil  as  you  would  a  common 
steel  crowbar,  spread  the  handles  and 
lift.       It   is  sure  to  hold  securely 
and  bring  up  a  full    load   of  earth. 

Every  farmer's  tool-house  should  hold  this 
post  hole  digger  and  a  full  line  of  Keen  Kutter 
hand  farming  tools — forks,  scythes,  hoes,  rakes, 
axes,  spades,  shovels,  corn  knives,  etc.;  and  his  shop 
should  be  equipped  with  Keen  Kutter  carpentry  and 
blacksmith  tools.  Sold  under  the  famous  Keen  Kutter 
guarantee,  which  means  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

*'  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the 
Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

siiHiuoms  HaRDwnite  com  pa  ivy,  ino 

St  Louis  and  New  York,  V.  S.  4. 


mi 


AXLE  GREASE 

The  Grease  that 
Stays  On — 
Never  rubs  off  or  gums 


Mica  Axle  Grease  forms 
an  almost  permanent 
coating  of  mica  on  the 
spindle  and  axle  box.  It 
is  the  ideal  wagon  lubri- 
cant. Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  or  write  to 
the  nearestagencyofthe 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(lacorporaM) 


Th  is  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!    EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  of  Land  Settlement,  SALISBURY,  RHODESIA 
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MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  afford  to  buy  land  In  the  West 
without  insi  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

Total  price  Including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  information. 

ADDRESS  ALL  INUUIIUKS  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Land  & 

:  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St..  San 

Francisco 

( Please  send  me  literature  on  your 

Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

not  be  hatching  at  all  seasons.  Perhaps 
the  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  chick- 
ens of  different  ages  and  sizes  do  not 
prosper  well  if  allowed  to  run  together. 
The  fancier  raising  fewer  chickens  and 
having  many  yards  can  overcome  this 
drawback,  but  the  ordinary  poultry  raiser 
cannot,  afford  to  separate  the  fowls,  if 
there  are  many  of  different  hatches.  In 
his  case  it  is  poor  policy  from  every 
angle  to  be  continually  hatching  chicks. 
It  keeps  his  spring  work  dragging  along, 
it  gives  his  yards  a  ragged  appearance, 
it  increases  the  liability  to  vermin — and 
it  is  not  business.  As  to  the  small  poul- 
try raiser  and  back-lotter,  it  is  not  good 
policy  for  him,  either;  but  as  his  bread 
and  butter  does  not  depend  upon  the 
results  of  his  poultry  raising,  if  he  likes 
that  way,  we  have  no  objection. 

HATCHING  FOB  RROILEKN. 

As  has  been  explained  in  a  former  ar- 
ticle under  the  head  of  "Market  Poultry 
in  California,"  this  branch  of  the  poul- 
try industry  as  a  business  is  not  profita- 
ble on  this  Coast.  However,  when  one 
hatches  many  chicks,  he  has  quite  a 
broiler  business,  willy  nilly,  as  the  sexes 
run  half  and  half.  The  cockerels  of 
the  February  and  March  hatches,  if 
quickly  grown,  reach  a  good  broiler  mar- 
ket at  10  to  12  weeks  of  age,  those  of 
later  hatches  are  caught  in  the  glut  of 
the  market  from  the  ordinary  farm  stock, 
and  the  slow-going  stock  in  general.  To 
reach  the  height  of  the  broiler  market 
in  January,  the  chicks  will  need  to  be 
hatched  in  the  late  fall. 

*  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  hatching  egg  and  breeding  stock 
branch  of  the  industry  the  fancier  must 
hatch  at  various  times  and  so  mate  and 
care  for  his  breeders  that  he  may  meet 
the  demand  for  hatching  eggs  and  young 
stock  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
also  hatch  his  show  birds  at  a  time  to 
be  in  the  pink  of  condition  for  the  show- 
room. 

For  the  commercial  market  branch  of 
the  industry,  the  all-around  profitable 
time  for  hatching  is  in  the  three  early 
spring  months,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
hatches  brought  off  in  March.  For  a  fall 
hatch,  August  is  the  best  month,  being 
a  cool  month  for  incubation,  while  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  the  finest  months 
in  the  year  for  chick  rearing. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Mr.  Muer,  a  farmer  of  Linden,  San 
Joaquin  county,  sold  $3000  worth  of  mar- 
ket eggs  last  year.  He  has  twenty  acres 
in  orchard,  where  the  hens  run  at  large, 
the  chickens  being  but  a  side  issue. 

Guinea  Fowls. — Under  favorable  con- 
ditions, Guinea  chickens  are  very  profita- 
ble birds,  there  being  excellent  demand 
for  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
when  they  command  good  prices.  They 
are  rather  wild  birds,  and  it  is  little 
use  trying  to  keep  them  in  close  confine- 
ment. They  possess  a  very  disagreeable 
cry,  resembling  a  rusty  hinge  squeaking 
more  than  anything  else.  An  interest- 
ing fact  concerning  these  fowls  is  that, 
unlike  ordinary  fowls,  they  are  monoga- 
mous in  habit,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  as  many  males  as  females. 
Once  a  cock  has  selected  his  mate,  he 
usually  remains  with  her  season  after 
season,  rarely  allowing  her  out  of  his 
sight.  Guinea  fowls  are  hardy  birds,  and, 
provided  that  the  conditions  are  suitable, 
there  are  no  particular  difficulties  re- 
garding their  management.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  of  their  lives  they 
are  less  vigorous  than  ordinary  chicks 
and  require  a  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention, but  once  they  reach  the  age  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks  they  become  very 
independent  and  well  able  to  look  after 
themselves. — London  Farm  and  Home. 


A  Goose  Parade. — In  Marysville,  Ky., 
an  unusual  spectacle  was  witnessed  re- 
cently when  3500  geese  were  unloaded 
from  a  car  in  the  railroad  yards  after 
making  the  night  hideous  with  their 
noise.  The  birds,  which  came  from  the 
mountains  in  eastern  Kentucky,  were 
lured  through  the  streets  by  a  man  drop- 
pring  corn.  Four  thousand  were  in  the 
flock  when  the  train  started,  but  several 
hundred  died  from  overcrowding  in  tran- 
sit. The  geese  were  taken  to  a  farm 
six  miles  from  Marysville  to  be  fattened 
for  the  Eastern  market. 

California  Fighters.  —  The  greatest 
cocking  main  ever  seen  in  this  country 
is  being  held  near  a  little  Louisiana 
town  this  week.  Some  3000  cocks  from 
many  parts  of  the  world,  30  of  which 
are  from  California,  contest  for  the 
championship.  The  California  birds  are 
a  strain  developed  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  past  forty  years  and  termed  Quar- 
ter Japs.  The  game  birds,  it  is  said, 
are  trained  with  as  much  care  as  a  prize- 
fighter or  racehorse.  They  are  dieted 
and  rubbed  down  every  day.  The  birds 
are  run  along  a  board  and  made  to  fly, 
but  the  "massaging"  is  considered  the 
main  thing  in  conditioning  a  game-bird. 
The  birds  shipped  from  California  had 
four  expert  trainers  on  board  the  train. 

A  Little  Goes  a  Long  Way. — Speaking 
of  beef  scrap  and  green  ground  bone,  a 
Missouri  poultry  woman  says:  "We 
killed  a  number  of  hens  by  feeding  too 
much  such  stuff,  and  our  experience  has 
taught  us  that  not  only  putrid  animal 
matter  but  an  overdose  of  any  kind  of 
meat  stuff  or  animal  food  will  cause 
trouble  and  sickness.  Green  bone,  espe- 
cially, is  a  great  egg  promoter;  the  hens 
will  lay,  and  the  heads  remain  red,  while 
the  system  is  being  overtaxed,  bowel 
trouble  comes  on,  and  the  hen  succumbs." 

An  Old  Family. — The  chicken  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  domestic  animal.  Their 
remains  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  and 
elsewhere  in  the  neolithic  age,  where 
they  lived  and  thrived  ages  before  Abra- 
ham. 

R.  M.  Hempel,  whose  advertisement  of 
thoroughbred  Buff  Leghorns  appears  in 
this  department,  is  the  correct  address 
of  the  poultryman  whose  remarkable 
success  in  the  business,  when  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  his  good  right  arm, 
was  noted  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  November  19.  That  his  fowls  are  of 
the  stamina  of  their  breeder  may  be  as- 
sured, and  we  take  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing them  to  those  wishing  day-old  chicks 
of  this  breed.  The  Bun'  Leghorn,  when 
of  good  laying  strain  and  bred  true  to 
type,  can  hold  its  own  on  utility  lines 
with  anything  in  feathers.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  where  they 
can  obtain  day-old  chicks  of  this  breed 
in  numbers. 


THOROUGHBRED   HUPP  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  <!<><>  hens  selected 
hy  Ho^an  System,  in  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  #10  per  100. 

Bgs»  for  hatching,  $5  per  100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  IW.  HKMPFX. 

R.  P.  D.  No.  l,  Lathrop,  Cal. 
THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

6 most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
^^_«|      market.  Awarded 
j      gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
|r^Bp      Sacramento,  Septem- 
tlllate;  perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detuilH. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Blake.  Moffitt  G  Towne 

Dnlm  II    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  KRANCI SCO 

OADCD  make,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r-sirtu    Blstee.  McFsJIACo.  Portland, Oregon 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  EXCLUSIVELY,  Cal. 
State  Fair,  1910,  won  every  prize  but 
third  cockerel;  Gold  SPECIAL,  Sweep- 
stakes best  competitive  display  in  show, 
all  varieties  competing,  and  best  in 
English  class,  five  varieties  competing. 
Booking  orders  NOW  for  eggs,  day-old 
chicks,  and  best  young  stock  ever  pro- 
duced, now  readv  for  shipment.  W. 
SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 
Telephone  connection.  Yards  5  min.  walk 
from  depot. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YA  Kl  )S— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins.  R.  I.  Reds,  rIo.ud.ans,  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bronze  turkevs,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH. 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eegs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
or  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — White  and  Buff;  won  first 
on  White  and  second  pen  on  Buffs  at  the 
Great  Petaluma  show.  Address  Mrs. 
ELLEN  JACQUE,  3117  School  St.,  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON,  Havward,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard 
Campbell. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff.  White 
Orpington. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers. 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keepi- 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


THE  LUITWIELER 

NON-PULSATING 
((hOnl         PUMPING  SYSTEM 


"Deep  Well 
Pump  Talk 
Continued" 


Cut  shown  here  is  of  our  double- 
geared,  double-stroke,  belt-driven  pump 
head  and  adapted  for  gas  engine  drive, 
with  friction  clutch  on  pump  shaft 
when  desired.  Guides  are  fitted  with 
adjustable  bronze  take-ups. 

Luitwieler  Pumps  are  eompaet,  acces- 
sible, simple,  durable. 

Uniform  application  of  power;  even 
speed  of  pistons;  no  jar;  no  pulsation. 
Have  worked  for  11  years  constant  ser- 
vice without  repairs.  No  pit;  no  noise; 
no  bother. 

Perfect  balance,  fewest  working 
parts,  operate  with  least  power  and  at- 
tention; 22  in  use  by  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. The  railroads  know  where  to 
Have  money. 

33  years'  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  particulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Our  Agents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E-,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Porterville   Engineering   Co.,   Porterville,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  50?l  In  power  and  efficiency  In  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Ib  cheap 
and  t  ellable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS  wants  a 
youDK  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  solicit  (or  subscrlbtlons.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  as  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  ■*?essary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instruct  lost..  Yon  can  make 
good  msney  with  a  little  effort. 


POMONA 
JJ  1VI  F»  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

ROMOMA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bids.,  Sao 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


ALMOND   GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 
The  Live  Oak  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 

•lation  recently  met  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  year.  It  is  evident 
from  the  interest  taken  in  the  movement 
around  Live  Oak  that  practically  all  the 
almonds  in  that  section  will  be  in  the 
exchange.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  A.  E.  Boynton.  president;  J.  D. 
SpiMmaii,  vice-president;  John  Alexander, 
secretary :  A.  W.  Cutts,  delegate  to  the 
State  exchange. 


PLANTING  TREES. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Banks,  of 
Mendocino  county,  reports  that  12,000 
fruit  trees  were  received  at  Ukiah  recent- 
ly and  were  distributed  among  60  farm- 
ers. One-third  of  this  lot  was  for  An- 
derson valley  growers,  and  the  remainder 
for  the  Ukiah  section.  Mr.  Banks  esti- 
mates that  60,000  trees  will  be  planted 
in  this  section  the  coming  season. 

A.  E.  Burge,  of  St.  Helena,  will  soon 
commence  planting  25  acres  of  prunes 
and  5  acres  of  Bartlett  pears. 


VINEYARD  NOTES. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange  recently 
sold  a  carload  of  Fresno  Emperor  grapes 
for  $2496.  Another  carload  the  next  day 
brought  $2540.  These  are  the  record 
sales  for  the  season. 

Reports  from  Cloverdale  are  to  th? 
effect  that  during  the  last  week  wine  was 
being  sold  for  12c.  per  gallon,  and  that 
Wellington  Hiatte  received  that  price  for 
30,000  gallons.  The  price  of  wine  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  and  while  sales  'vere 
made  some  months  ago  for  9  and  10c, 
it  is  thought  that  it  will  soon  reach  15c. 


BUTTE  COUNTY  ORANGES. 

Alexander  Bartley,  of  Thermalito,  has 
cleared  $2574  from  9V-j  acres  of  Washing- 
ton navels.  He  has  120  trees  to  the  acre 
and  they  produced  2000  boxes — a  little 
over  a  box  and  a  half  to  the  tree.  The 
crop  was  handled  by  the  Butte  County 
Citrus  Association,  and  the  returns  were 
$1.35  per  box  net,  or  $2700  for  the  crop. 
Mr.  Bartley  paid  for  labor  $126,  which 
gave  him  the  net  sum  quoted  above. 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Association 
recently  declared  a  dividend  of  $1  per 
box  upon  the  first  pool  of  fruit.  The 
aggregate  amount  distributed  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10,000. 


VEGETABLES. 

Merced  farmers  are  selling  their  corn 
husks  for  from  3V2  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
These  husks  are  used  in  making  tamales. 

The  Eastern  celery  market  has  been 
very  poor  of  late,  due  to  the  heavy  supply 
of  California  stock  and  Eastern  stuff  both 
meeting  in  the  same  market.  The  range 
of  California  celery  for  a  week  ago  was 
from  $4  to  $4.25  per  crate.  At  Christmas, 
however,  the  celery  growers  look  for  top 
prices,  as  all  the  Eastern  celery  will  be 
out  of  the  market. 

I.  N.  Sparks,  who  has  a  ranch  near  Box 
Springs.  Riverside  county,  set  out  300 
tomato  vines,  this  past  season,  which 
netted  him  $400.  Although  the  plants 
were  somewhat  affected  by  the  blight 
which  attacks  the  tomatoes  generally  in 
this  section,  the  showing  was  very  satis- 
factory, as  some  of  the  vines  netted  him 
$10  each. 


COTTON  NOTES. 
The  Imperial  Valley  Island  &  Cotton 
Co.  has  shipped  out  2507  bales  of  cotton 
so  far  this  season.  The  prices  last  week 
ranged  from  $13.60  to  $13.75  for  the  high 
grades,  while  the  poorer  quality  brought 
from  $13  to  $13.50.    The  picking  season 


is  about  half  over,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  crop  will  not  exceed  8000 
bales,  or  many  even  fall  to  7000  bales. 
The  previous  estimates  have  been  alto- 
gether too  high. 

The  cotton  crop  on  the  G.  T.  Wellcome 
ranch  was  very  good.  The  first  lot  from 
this  ranch  weighed  1700  lbs.  It  con- 
tained 574  lbs.  of  lint  and  1090  lbs.  of 
seed.  The  weight  of  the  first  bale  was 
594  lbs.  and  sold  for  $81.51. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, California  has  the  greatest  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  of  any  of  the  States. 
In  California  the  yield  is  given  as  320 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  next  highest 
yield  is  275  pounds  in  Missouri. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CITRUS 
FAIR. 

The  coming  Northern  California  Citrus 
Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  from  February 
13  to  18,  1911,  at  Sacramento,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Western  Fruit  Com- 
panies Shippers  Association,  gives  prom- 
ise of  being  a  success  in  every  feature. 
Over  1500  square  feet  of  floor  space  will 
be  available,  and  there  will  be  ten  dis- 
plays, as  follows:  (1)  citrus  fruits,  (2) 
dried  fruits,  (3)  olives,  (4)  almonds. 
(5)  raisins.  (6)  wines,  (7)  foothill  ap- 
ples, (8)  garden  truck,  (9)  nursery  stock, 
(10)  various  insects  and  plants  helpful 
to  orchardists.  The  unique  feature  of 
the  fair  will  be  an  auction  of  the  fruit 
stuffs  used  in  the  displays.  These  auc- 
tions win  be  conducted  similar  to  those 
held  in  the  East  and  will  give  the  grow- 
ers an  idea  of  how  their  fruits  are  band 
led  in  the  other  markets. 


DIVISION   OF    LARGE  RANCHES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  9000-acre  Bid- 
well  ranch  near  Chico  will  shortly  be 
subdivided.  This  comprises  some  of  the 
choicest  land  in  northern  California  and 
is  welcomed  by  inhabitants  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

A  part  of  the  great  Cone  estate  near 
Red  Bluff  will  be  sold  at  public  auction 
in  the  early  paft  of  January.  This  ranch 
comprises  thousands  of  acres  of  fruit, 
grain,  and  grazing  lands,  besides  innu- 
merable cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The 
ranch  and  securities  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  a  million  dollars. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  in  the  west- 
side  section  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
to  put  3,000,000  acres  under  ditch.  If 
the  plan  goes  through,  there  will  be  an 
Irrigating  ditch  extending  from  Dos 
Palos  to  Westley,  which  will  handle  sev- 
eral million  cubic  feet  of  water. 


RAISIN  GROWERS  REJECT  WARE- 
HOUSE PLAN. 
The  recent  meeting  of  the  raisin  grow- 
ers held  at  Fresno  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion for  pooling  and  warehousing  their 
goods.  The  tonnage  represented  at  this 
meeting  was  very  small,  being  only  about 
1500  tons  out  of  about  20,000  tons  yet 
unsold.  Of  these  1500  tons,  only  t0%  was 
offered  for  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
$100,000  warehouse  and  holding  corpora 
tion.  President  H.  W.  Wrightson  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  work  will  have  to 
be  conducted  on  new  lines.  As  the  meet- 
ing demonstrated  that  the  warehouse  and 
pooling  plans  can  not  successfully  be 
made  into  one  movement,  Mr.  Wrightson 
thinks  that  the  only  successful  way  is 
to  have  a  central  corporation  and  to  have 
the  various  localities  take  up  the  ware- 
house idea,  work  it  out,  and  then  have 
these  separate  elements  gradually  coa- 
lesce. 


CITRUS  NOTES. 
The  De  Lano  Land  Co..  comprised  of 
Los  Angeles  financiers,  recently  bought 
1600  acres  of  orange  lands  from  the  Reed 
Land  Developing  Co.    This  concern  al- 


Morse 


THE  BEST  SEEDS,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
AND  TREES  PRODUCED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  ARE 
ILLUSTRATED.  DESCRIBED  AND  PRICED  IN  OUR 

New  GARDEN  GUIDE 

Copy  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 
Morse  Seeds  Sold  Everywhere. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  SEED  HOUSE 

123  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
lis  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  eorerina  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addresu  on  reeeipt  of  ;:,<■  in 
s tarn  its. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

KSTAHI.ISHKD  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
■11  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  (or 
circular  and 
prices. 


GERMAN  NURSERIES' 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 


I  established  the  German  Nurser- 
ies and  Seed  House  25  years  ago. 
Steady  growth  of  business — thous- 
ands of  satisfied  customers  in  every 
part  of  the  country — testify  to  the 
success  of  the  modest  start  T  made 
in  1886.  I  will  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary with  some  special  offers  of 

TREES  AND  SEEDS  THAT  GROW. 


Kspecially  fine,  complete  line  of 
fruit  trees,  Western  varieties;  berry 
bushes,  grape  vines,  bulbs,  seeds  for 
the  farm,  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden.  Write  today  for  beautiful 
new  136-page  Anniversary  Cata- 
logue, free,  showing  Anniversary 
Collections  at  saving  prices. 

CARL  SOIMDEREGGER 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  214  Beatrice.  Neb. 
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ready  owns  1280  acres  adjoining  the  late 
purchase  which  is  situated  near  Rich 
Grove,  Tulare  county. 

The  Redlands  Fruit  Growers'  Protect- 
ive Association  recently  met  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  R.  N.  Woodruff, 
president;  John  V.  Pierce,  vice-president; 
E.  A.  Moore,  secretary. 

Reports  from  Hemet  are  that  the  citrus 
crop  will  be  about  75  cars.  Many  new 
orchards  came  into  bearing  this  year,  and 
the  fruit  is  generally  good  and  with  but 
little  damaged  by  splits. 

The  Growers'  Protective  League  of  the 
Porterville  orange  district  recently  met 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  funds 
for  the  work  to  be  done  around  Visalia 
in  the  eradication  of  pests  which  are 
said  to  be  affecting  the  trees. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  in  the  field 
and  packing  houses  this  year,  the  orange 
growers  around  Porterville  intend  mak- 
ing two  radical  changes  in  orange  prac- 
tice next  season.  They  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  plowing  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  groves  and  that  better  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  using  the  cul- 
tivator and  harrow  to  keep  the  orchard 
free  from  weeds.  Freedom  from  weeds 
seems  to  be  the  solution  of  the  thrip 
problem,  or  at  least  better  results  were 
obtained  in  keeping  the  orchards  free 
from  weeds  than  by  spraying.  The  or- 
chardists  claim  that  the  deep  plowing 
cuts  the  roots  of  the  orange  trees.  An- 
other change  in  orange  handling  will  be 
the  sweating  of  shipments.  Careful 
watch  was  kept  upon  the  cars  sent  out 
this  year,  and  all  those  shipments  which 
were  sweated  kept  just  as  well  as  the 
green  fruit  and  brought  better  prices. 

The  East  will  send  southern  California 
over  $1,500,000  for  holiday  oranges. 
About  300  carloads  of  fine,  well-colored 
fruit  have  been  sent,  breaking  all  rec- 
ords. As  there  are  400  boxes  to  a  car, 
the  Easterners  will  get  1,200,000  boxes 
for  Christmas  from  southern  California. 

A  carload  of  Highland  oranges  recent- 
ly sold  for  $3.20  per  box  in  the  East. 

Several  carloads  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons were  loaded  at  San  Pedro  and  will 
be  shipped  to  New  York  via  Panama. 
If  the  fruit  arrives  in  good  condition, 
the  shipments  by  water  will  be  heavy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Owing  to  the  cold  spring  and  hot  sum- 
mer, the  olive  crop  in  Andalusia  will  be 
very  poor,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Many  of  the  olives  are  wormy,  so  that 
the  price  of  the  1909  crop  is  advancing 
rapidly.  Ordinary  olive  oil  of  last  year's 
crop  is  being  quoted  in  Spain  at  73c.  per 
gallon  and  81c.  per  gallon  in  barrels  f. 
o.  b.  Seville.  The  total  output  for  all 
Andalusia  is  49,600  tons. 

The  vineyardists  of  France  occupy 
4,308,587  acres.  Gardens  and  nurseries, 
3,119,145  acres.  Woods  and  forests,  23,- 
274,400.  Towns  and  lakes  occupy  7,500,- 
000  acres.  This  is  from  a  total  surface 
of  132,000,000  acres. 

The  farming  interests  of  Chile  are  suf- 
fering greatly  for  want  of  rain.  There 
will  not  be  half  a  crop  of  wheat,  barley, 
or  corn,  which  means  that  the  wheat  crop 
will  fall  two  to  three  million  bushels 
short.  The  drought  will  seriously  affect 
the  stock-raising  interests,  as  much  stock 
will  die  from  lack  of  feed. 

Consul-General  T.  St.  John  Gaffney,  of 
Dresden,  reports  that  the  manufacture 
of  sparkling  wines  from  fruit  other  than 
the  grape  is  a  growing  industry  in  Ger- 
many, 472,580  bottles  being  produced  in 
1909.  These  wines  are  being  exported 
in  small  but  increasing  quantities. 

A  Spanish  colony  is  to  be  started  in 
Mexico.  Each  family  on  arrival  will  be 
allotted  25  acres  with  proper  facilities 
for  cultivation  of  the  land. 

A  shipment  of  70,000  railway  ties  of 
"stringy    bark"    (Eucalyptus  obliqua), 


sometimes  termed  Tasmanian  oak,  re- 
cently left  Australia  for  the  United 
States.  Two  similar  shipments  will  fol- 
low, probably  in  March  and  June  of  1911, 
making  a  total  of  210,000  sleepers  of 
Tasmanian  timber  for  the  United  States. 

Apples  which  are  being  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  from  New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada, are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  on  which 
is  printed  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  apple-growing  in  that  sec- 
tion. 


SALTBUSHES  AS  HEDGE 
PLANTS. 


{Conti-iued  From  Page  528.) 

turist.  Who  first  used  it  is  not  known, 
but  certain  it  is  that  tne  plant  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purchase  to  which  it  is 
put,  and  in  many  places  in  the  city  makes 
an  effective  hedge  which  sets  off  to  good 
advantage  the  other  more  highly  colored 
ornamentals  and  the  more  tender  plants 
which  grow  here  to  perfection.  If  such 
ornamentals  are  effective  in  a  locality 
which  can  grow  sucn  a  wealth  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  plants,  how  much  more 
should  related  native  species  having 
equal  ornamental  qualities  be  of  value 
in  other  regions  where  the  growing  of 
tender  ornamentals  is  difficult? 

Characteh  of  a  Hedge  w  Saltbushes. — 
At  Santa  Barbara  the  local  native,  Atri- 
plex  breweri,  is  the  species  employed.  In 
this  locality  the  plant  is  an  evergreen. 
Its  development  is  very  rapid  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  a  hedge  well  cared  for 
often  becoming  18  inches  or  2  feet  high  in 
a  single  season  from  cuttings  set  in  the 
spring. 

The  color  of  the  plant  is  a  dull,  ashen, 
gray-green,  very  different  from  privet, 
boxwood,  pomegranate,  and  other  common 
shrubby  hedge  plants.  In  many  settings 
this  is  not  a  disadvantage,  for  the  ever- 
present  dust  is  less  noticeable  upon  such 
foliage  than  upon  the  rich,  glossy  surface 
of  the  privet,  for  example,  and  a  pleasing 
variation  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
gray,  dull-colored  plant.  The  growth  may 
be  made  as  thick  and  impenetrable  as  de- 
sired by  frequent  clipping  when  young. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  a  heavier, 
thicker  growth  than  is  found  in  some  of 
the  well-trained  hedges  of  Santa  Barbara. 
A  hedge  may  be  brought  to  any  shape  or 
size  up  to  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  apparently 
lasts  indefinitely  when  properly  cared  for. 
A  neglected  hedge,  or  one  which  for  any 
reason  is  not  satisfactory,  can  be  cut 
down  and  will  easily  make  a  perfect 
hedge  three  feet  high  in  one  season  from 
the  old  stumps. 

The  main  disadvantage  of  the  plant 
when  used  as  a  hedge  is  that  the  wood  is 
brittle  and  it  can  be  broken  down  more 
easily  than  some  other  hedge  plants.  It 
may  be  for  this  reason- that  the  saltbush 
hedges  grown  in  California  are  invariably 
wider  than  is  usual  for  this  kind  of  plant- 
ing. However,  the  compactness  of  the 
growth  when  properly  pruned  compen- 
sates in  a  large  measure  for  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  wood  by  giving  it  a  solidity  of 
appearance.  Its  gray  color  might  a'  times 
be  undesirable,  but  in  many  surroundings 
it  is  a  decided  advantage. 

Propagation.  —  Atriplex  breweri  at 
Santa  Barbara  is  invariably  grown  from 
cuttings,  hardened  wood  of  not  too  great 
age  being  employed  for  the  purpose.  If 
cuttings  are  planted  in  midsummer  the 
early  wood  of  the  current  season's  growth 
is  preferred.  If  planted  in  the  spring, 
well-matured  growth  of  the  previous  sea- 
son is  used.  The  most  common  practice 
is  to  use  rather  large  cuttiings,  a  foot  or 
more  in  long'.h.  These  are  preferably 
rooted  in  sand  in  the  nursery,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  They  are  often  sen  per- 
manently in  the  hedgerow.  If  planted 
early  in  the  season  In  this  climate  they 


require  the  minimum  of  attention.  If  set 
in  midsummer,  however,  although  root- 
ing readily  they  do  better  if  shaded  a 
little,  and  they  must,  of  course,  be  irri- 
gated. 

Although  the  species  could  doubtless  be 
grown  from  seed,  that  is  a  much  slower 
method  and  one  apparently  never  resorted 
to  in  California,  the  growth  from  cuttings 
being  quick  and  certain.  A  good  hized 
hedge  can  be  grown  the  first  season  from 
cuttings  if  they  are  set  in  the  early  spring. 

Species  of  Saltbush. — The  botanical 
genus  Atriplex,  to  which  the  saltbushes 
belong,  is  a  large  one,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  species  are  suitable  for  the  purpose 
discussed  here.  One,  Atriplex  breweri, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  Old  World  species 
are  now  being  used.  They  are  suited  to 
coastal  conditions  and  probably  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  adaptability  than  is 
now  being  made  use  of. 

The  most  common  native  species  of 
shad  scale  (Atriplex  canescens),  which 
grows  throughout  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  the  interior  basin 
regions  from  the  British  to  the  Mexican 
borders. 

Atriplex  torreyi  of  Nevada  and  A.  lenti- 
formis  of  southern  Arizona  and  south- 
eastern California  are  rank  and  rapid 
growers  which  shape  and  prune  well. 
They  have  habits  similar  to  A.  breweri. 
Atriplex  lentiformis  is  known  to  grow 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  shrubby  species  of  the 
genus  can  be  propagated  in  the  same  way 
that  A.  breweri  is  propagated  at  Santa 
Barbara  at  the  present  time. 

It  appears  that  Atriplex  lentiformis  is 
especially  promising.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  is  well  adapted  to  pruning,  and 
thrives  on  very  strongly  alkaline  soil. 
Upon  partially  subdued  lands  in  the  Salt 
River  and  Gila  River  valleys  it  is  not  un- 
common for  this  species  to  make  a  growth 
of  5  to  6  feet  during  late  summer  and 
autumn  after  the  removal  of  the  grain 
crop  in  early  summer.  Occasional  plant- 
ings of  it  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
has  a  wide  application  as  an  ornamental 
in  the  general  region  in  which  it  is  found 
native.    The  same  is  true  of  A.  torreyi. 

Advantages  of  the  SALTBUSHES  as  Oh- 
namentals.— Some  species  of  the  salt- 
bushes are  evergreen  in  the  warmer  situa- 
tions. They  will  thrive  on  either  alkaline 
or  non-alkaline  soil.  Some  species  grow 
in  cold  climates;  others  in  hot  climates. 
The  gray  color  of  the  foliage  is  often  a 
decided  advantage.  Many  species  are 
rapid  growers.  They  shape  up  well  and 
make  a  thick,  impenetrable  growth.  Cer- 
tain species  are  adapted  to  the  variety  of 
conditions  prevailing  from  the  seacoast 
to  the  arid  interior.  They  thrive  on  a 
minimum  of  moisture,  but  respond  readily 
to  a  more  favorable  supply.  A  fair  hedge 
can  be  made  of  some  of  the  species  in  one 
year  from  cuttings,  and  one  of  usual  di- 
mensions will  grow  in  a  single  season, 
when  properly  cared  for,  from  the  roots 

NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto.  Cal..  R.  D.  1 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

THAT  WONDERFUL  NEW    HARDY  FRUIT 
Plants  from  25  cts.  to  $2.50 

1500  Q,ulnees,  good  trees,  %1  per  hundred 
600  Large  Walnut— Pedlnree  stock 
a  very  low  price. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


of  an  old  hedge  which  has  been  cut  down. 
The  main  disadvantage  of  saltbushes  is 
the  brittleness  of  the  wood. 


The  Botanist. 


ALKALI  WEEDS. 

To  the  Editor:  By  this  mail  I  send 
to  you  slips  from  two  varieties  of  nox- 
ious weeds  that  are  growing  luxuriantly 
in  a  Fresno  county  vineyard.  The  owner 
has  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  destroy  these  plants,  and  as  a  last 
resort  is  pulling  out  the  vines,  prepara- 
tory to  planting  the  premises  to  alfalfa, 
hoping  thereby  to  crowd  out  these  trou- 
blesome weeds.  Please  give  the  name  of 
each  weed,  the  best  way  to  exterminate 
them,  and  whether  they  have  any  benefi 
cial  qualities. — Subscriber,  Fresno  county. 

ANSWER  BY  DB.  H.  M.  IIAI.L. 

The  narrow-leaved  weed  with  a  bluish 
cast  is  a  species  of  wild  heliotrope  known 
as  blue-weed  ( Heliotropium  curlassavi- 
cum).  The  broader-leaved,  gray  weed, 
covered  with  scurfy  hairs,  is  a  member  of 
the  mallow  family,  sometimes  called  "al- 
kali mallow,"  but  often  known  as  Sida, 
from  its  botanical  name,  Sida  hederacea. 

The  blue-weed  indicates  the  presence 
of  alkali  in  the  surface  soil.  It  is  not  a 
deep  rooter  and  so  may  be  eradicated 
by  persistent  removal  of  the  whole  plant, 
but  it  is  a  perennial  and  complete  eradi- 
cation is  difficult  in  vineyards. 

Sida  also  indicates  low  land,  more  or 
less  alkaline.  It  roots  deeply  and  is 
very  difficult  of  eradication  except  where 
thorough  and  clean  tillage  can  be  prac- 
tised. Hogs  are  very  persistent  eradi- 
cators  of  this  pest  and  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  under  some  conditions. 
They  might  also  clean  up  the  blue-weed, 
but  I  have  no  information  on  this  point. 

If  alfalfa  once  makes  a  good  stand  it 
will  doubtless  smother  out  both  of  these 
weeds. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

"Yes,"  said  the  self-made  man,  proudly, 
"]  was  born  without  a  cent  in  my  pocket." 

"Well,  you  haven't  any  the  best  of  me," 
replied  the  home-grown  cynic.  "I  didn't 
even  have  a  pocket  when  I  was  born." 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  r^«sired,  for 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
l.I.OYD  It.  TAYLOR.  Modeato.  Cal. 

TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks: 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants. 
Send  for  pri  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Scheldecker,  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

CALIFORNIA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  quality,  16  cts.  per 
pound.    Send  for  sample. 

Kutner- Goldstein  Co. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

San  lose  Mayette  and  Concord;  blight  re  isting.    Best  commercial  nuts;  send  for  samples. 

Eucalyptus  Trees 
No  better  stock  grown;  prices  very  reasonable. 

General  Fruit  Tree  and  Ornamental  Stock 
Our  1911  Horticultural  Calendar  now  ready,  price  15c.   Cata'ogue  free. 
34  years  experience  In  California. 
LEONARD   COATES    NURSERY   CO  ,   Inc..     MORGAN  HILL,,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle, 


Christmas  Carol. 

The  earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden 

of  care. 

But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young; 
The  heart  of  the  jewel  burns  lustrous 
and  fair, 

And  its  soul  full  of  music  breaks  forth 
on  the  air, 
When  the  song  of  the  angels  is  sung. 

It  is  coming,  Old  Earth,  it  is  coming  to- 
night! 

On  the  snowflakes  which  cover  thy  sod 
The  feet  of  the  Christ-child  fall  gentle 
and  white, 

And  the  voice  of  the  Christ  child  tells  out 
with  delight 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

On  the  sad  and  the  lonely,  the  wretched 
and  poor, 

That  voice  of  the  Christ-child  shall  fall. 
And  to  every  blind  wanderer  open  the 
door 

Of  hope  that  he  dared  not  to  dream  of  be- 
fore, 

With  a  sunshine  of  welcome  for  all. 

The  feet  of  the  humblest  may  walk  in  the 
field 

Where  the  feet  of  the  holiest  have  trod, 
This,  then,  is  the  marvel  to  mortals  re- 
vealed, 

When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christmas 
have  pealed. 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


A  Tipped-Over  Christmas. 

"Did  I  hear  you  say  doleful,'  mamma?'' 

'  I'm  afraid  you  did,  Jessie.  At  any 
rate,  I  said  it." 

"And  you  said  we  were  going  to  have 
a  doleful  Christmas?" 

"That  was  what  I  said." 

"Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,"  said  Jessie, 
with  an  increase  of  her  usual  energy  of 
manner,  "that  I'm  astonished  at  you. 
mamma." 

"Are  you,  my  dearie?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  Haven't  I  often  heard  you 
say  that  so  long  as  you  had  us  all,  and 
we  were  all  well,  you  wouldn't  fret  at 
anything?" 

"Yes,  dear,  but — " 

"And  here  you  are  talking  about  'dole 
fnl.'  And  doleful  at  Christmas,  of  all 
times." 

Jessie  stood  primed  for  a  combat  with 
anything  her  mother  might  say  next.  But 
all  her  belligerence  melted  into  thin  air 
at  sight  of  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"Mother — darling — "  gathering  her  into 
her  arms  with  a  whoop  which,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  being  rough,  was  al- 
most gentle.  "As  if  you  hadn't  enough 
to  make  you  doleful.  Father  caught  in 
the  hard  times,  and  away  from  home  look 
ing  for  business.  Herbert — Well,  bother 
ing  a  little.  And — money  scarce.  Per- 
haps not  any  money  for  Christmas  doings 
— hey,  mother,  dearie?" 

"Not  any,  my  bird.   Not  one  cent." 

This  question  of  money  had  really  been 
what  Jessie  had  all  the  time  cautiously 
aimed  at  in  the  conversation.  Very  earn- 
estly she  had  hoped  for  something  better, 
and  this  cruel  fiat  for  a  moment  took  all 
the  courage  out  of  her  poor  little  heart. 
But  the  look  of  pain  on  her  mother's  dear 
face  brought  it  all  back. 

"Never  mind.  Who  cares  for  trash? 
And  I  say,  mother  dear,  you  shall  be  just 
as  doleful  as  you  want  to  be,  if  it'll  make 
you  any  happier." 

With  whimsical  concession  Jessie  left 
the  room  and  hurried  to  her  own,  to  face 
the  terrible  state  of  things  which  opened 
before  the  family  on  this  third  day  before 
Christmas. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!    I  didn't  know  before 


that  mamma  was  taking  things  so  hard. 
No  Christmas  gifts.  But  even  that  could 
be  borne  if  it  wasn't  for  Herbert.  Oh.  if 
I  were  a  boy  I  wouldn't  go  contrary  when 
I  might  go  straight." 

The  "bothering  a  little"  as  concerning 
her  brother  was  a  far  more  serious  bother 
than  the  fourteen-year-old  girl  under- 
stood. The  older  son,  away  at  school, 
kept  there  since  the  money  troubles  by 
great  effort,  had  tired  of  study  and  was 
being  influenced  by  bad  companions.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  gift  in  singing  and  mimicry, 
he  had  written  home  asking  permission 
to  join  a  company  of  friends  on  an  ex- 
hibition tour,  avowing  his  distaste  for 
school,  and  a  suggestion  that  he  might 
follow  some  such  line  of  life,  beginning 
with  the  Christmas  season,  in  which  case 
he  would  not  be  at  home  for  the  holidays. 
In  great  anger  at  such  a  mad  project,  his 
lather  had  written  him  either  to  come 
to  his  home  or  never  to  expect  his  doors 
to  open  to  him  again.  No  wonder  his 
mother  could  see  no  light  on  the  festival 
approaching. 

"Yes,  they  are  all  well,"  she  reflected, 
after  Jessie's  lively  outburst,  "for  there 
are  things  worse  than  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing." 

Jessie's  periods  of  depression  never 
lasted  long,  and  she  rejoined  her  mother 
with  a  head  so  full  of  plans  and  a  tongue 
so  full  of  rattle  that  the  latter  could  not 
avoid  catching  a  little  of  the  infection  of 
energy  and  cheer.  The  younger  children 
need  not  feel  the  shadow  of  the  clouds 
which  brooded  over  the  family.  Plenty 
of  treasures  could  be  hunted  out  which 
would  come  as  welcome  gifts  to  them. 

"Nora  can  make  a  frosted  cake  and  I 
can  set  nuts  and  candies  in  the  top  to 
make  it  look  really  festive,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"You  dear  little  child!  You  have 
enough  good  cheer  for  a  dozen  Christmas 

days." 

"And  perhaps  father  will  come  home 
with  good  news.  And  perhaps  Bertie — " 
and  she  ran  on  until  she  saw  with  in- 
ward glee  the  doleful  look  almost  gone 
from  her  mother's  face. 

But  at  tea-time  she  stopped  short  at  the 
dining  room  door.  Mother  sat  with  a 
white  face  holding  the  evening  paper. 

"What  is  it.  mother  dear?" 

Mother  could  only  point,  and  the  color 
went  out  of  the  young  face  as  Jessie 
glanced  over  the  sickening  details  of  a 
terrible  railroad  accident. 

"Herbert — "  she  whispered. 

The  hand  which  indicated  a  list  of 
names  was  so  tremulous  that  Jessie  could 
not  a  first  make  out  whether  she  meant 
the  dread  list  of  those  who  would  never 
more  journey  to  bright  firesides  and  lov- 
ing greetings.  The  familiar  name  was 
not  there,  but  in  that  which  followed: 
Injured. 

"I  must  go  to  him  at  once,  Jessie." 

In  vain  Jessie  strove  to  persuade  her 
from  going  out  into  the  cold  night.  To 
gether  mother  and  daughter  made  their 
way  to  the  station,  to  meet  friends  bear- 
ing the  same  burden  of  fearful  anxiety;. 

But  it  was  no  use  to  attempt  to  join 
the  sufferers.  A  train  with  physicians 
and  nurses  had  already  gone.  No  other 
would  go  tonight.  Everything  was  being 
done  which  could  be  done.  The  severely 
injured  would  be  well  cared  for  where 
they  were,  those  less  so  would  be  brought 
to  their  homes. 

A  friend  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Ware  to 
go  home,  and  in  the  misery  of  the  hours 
following,  poor  Jessie  forgot  the  giftless 
Christmas,  forgot  that  Christmas  ever 
was  to  come,  forgot  everything  but  the 
light-hearted  young  brother  whose  voice 
might  never  again  bring  rejoicing  into 
the  home  circle.  They  did  not  even  know 
whether  he  had  been  on  his  way  home, 
or  to  carry  out  the  wild  project  which 
was  bringing  such  trouble  there. 


The  sleep  which  blesses  youth  at  length 
came  to  Jessie,  but  she  awoke  in  the 
bleakness  of  the  early  morning  to  find 
her  mother  still  waking,  with  hollow  eyes. 

A  slow  rumbling  came  up  the  street. 
Jessie  held  her  breath  as  she  saw  that  it 
was  an  ambulance,  and  tried  to  draw  her 
mother  back.  But  she  kept  her  place  at 
the  window,  and  the  two  held  each  oth- 
er's hands  as  a  long  burden  was  carefully 
taken  out. 

But  what  was  that?  Whose  was  it — 
the  light,  boyish  figure  which  bounded  up 
the  steps?  With  a  shriek  such  as  comes 
with  joy  after  pain,  Jessie  rushed  into 
the  hall. 

"Oh,  Bertie,  Bertie!  Is  it  you — and 
not  hurt?" 

And  the  next  moment  both  were  hold- 
ing mother  as  she  cried  and  sobbed  hys- 
terically over  her  boy. 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  here,  dears.  Why,  what 
are  you  so  broken  up  about?  No,  not 
hurt  a  bit.  You  didn't  get  my  telegram? 
There  was  such  confusion,  but  they  said 
they'd  send  it.  But,  see  here,  mother," 
turning  to  the  door,  "I've  brought  home 
Dick  Walford.  He  was  on  the  train,  and 
he's  hurt.  I  knew  you'd  say  all  right, 
mother.  He  hasn't  any  mother,"  Herbert 
added  in  a  whisper,  "and  no  home  in  parr 
titular — only  a  hotel." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  tenderly  the 
motherless  boy  was  made  welcome. 

A  broken  leg,  but  no  other  injuries,  had 
been  the  doctor's  verdict.  No  one  knew 
how  Herbert's  name  had  found  its  way 
into  the  injured  list,  causing  such  hours 
of  unnecessary  misery. 

As  the  hours  wore  on,  mother's  face 
grew  so  bright  that  Jessie  went  to  her 
with  an  inquiring  whisper. 

"What  makes  you  so  glad,  mother, 
dearie?" 

"Oh,  my  bird!  I'm  thinking  of  what 
might  have  happened  to  Herbert.  And — " 
with  a  shadow  over  the  brightness,  "of 
the  mothers  to  whom  the  sad  news  has 
not  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake." 

"And  you  won't  think  it  a  poor  Christ 
mas — even  if  it  does  seem  poor?" 

"Not  a  bit,  dear." 

And  Jessie  danced  about  the  house,  busy 
with  her  modest  holiday  preparations, 
delighted  beyond  measure  when  mother 
lent  her  cheerful  aid. 

The  injured  boy  was  getting  along  well, 
and  able  to  greet  his  father  with  a  smile 
when  he  reached  him  on  the  following 
day. 

"I  am  thankful  to  find  him  in  such  a 
good  place,"  said  Mr.  Walford.  "And  if 
you  think  you  could  add  to  your  kindness 
by  letting  us  stay  for  a  few  days,  it  will 
be  the  first  home  Christmas  Dick  and  I 
have  enjoyed  for  years." 

Neither  of  the  guests  were  difficult  to 
entertain.  Mr.  Walford  made  friends  with 
the  younger  children,  who,  with  the  some- 
times overfrankness  belonging  with  their 
years,  soon  made  him  a  partaker  in  all 
the  family  joys  and  sorrows  and  perplex- 
ities. 

The  morning  of  the  day  before  Christ 
mas  dawned  brightly.  Dick  felt  so  well 
as  to  declare  he  would  be  carried  down 
to  join  the  evening  festivities.  Early  in 
the  day  Mr.  Walford  sought  a  private  in- 
terview with  Jessie. 

"As  you  seem  to  be  the  prime  mover  in 
all  the  fun  in  the  house.  Miss  Jessie,  I 
want  you  to  co-operate  with  me  in  a 
plan  I  have." 

"Dick  has  never  had  a  Christmas  tree 
since  he  was  a  small  boy  in  his  own 
home.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  have  one  in  the  back 
parlor?" 

"A  Christmas  tree!" — Jessie  clasped 
her  hands  in  rapture. 

"Can  we  keep  it  a  secret  from  every 
one  but  you  and  me?" 

"O  course  it  must  be  a  secret.  That 
will  make  it  all  the  more  delightful." 


"Well,  Miss  Jessie,  you  must  engineer 
the  business  for  me.  You  must  go  out 
with  me  to  buy  the  tree  and  to  select  the 
gifts  to  hang  on  it." 

Jessie's  face  fell.  There  was  that 
money  question. 

"We  haven't" — She  stammered,  "I  mean 
— there  won't  be  so  many  things  to  hang 
on  it  here  at  home — " 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  understand, "  said 
Mr.  Walford.  "that  this  is  to  be  my  tree. 
I  want  it  principally  for  Dick.  You  and 
your  mother  will  be  doing  your  share  if 
you  let  us  have  it  in  your  house.  Poor 
Dick  can't  have  one  in  any  home  of  his 
own." 

This  settled  it.  With  a  shining  face 
Jessie  started  out  with  her  friend,  the 
glow  brightening  as  Mr.  Walford  con- 
trived to  make  her  understand  exactly 
what  he  wished  her  to  do. 

"I  will  buy  what  I  wish  for  Dick.  You 
are  to  select  for  each  one  of  your-  family. 
And,"  with  a  threatening  look  at  the  little 
maiden,  "if  you  fail  to  make  good  selec- 
tions, all  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  you  will 
spoil  this  home  Christmas  for  us." 

What  a  never-to-be  forgotten  day  it 
was!  How  ravishing  to  stand  before 
counters  loaded  with  beautiful  things, 
and  to  be  urged  to  buy.  What  delightful 
perplexity,  the  getting  into  the  house  a 
Christinas  tree  and  a  score  or  more  of 
big  parcels.  Herbert  hau  to  be  called  to 
assist  in  hanging  the  gifts  on  the  tree, 
and  all  were  hard  worked  by  the  time 
supper  was  announced  and  Dick  was  to 
be  brought  downstairs. 

But  as  Jessie  was  about  to  leave  the 
brilliant  back  parlor  she  heard  a  voice 
behind  her  and  sprang  in  alarm  to  see 
who  the  intruder  might  be. 

"Father!  Oh,  father!"  she  cried.  This 
was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  things 
perfect. 

"Herbert?"  he  said,  looking  into  her 
face  with  an  anxious  questioning. 

"Oh,  poor  father!  ^ou  saw  his  name 
there?  And  didn't  know.  Why.  Bertie's 
here.  And  well  —  and  everything  glad 
and  happy." 

In  a  quick  rattle  of  words  she  told  him 
of  all  which  was  making  this  a  wonder 
among  Christmas  seasons. 

"Merry  Christmas!    Merry  Christmas!" 

At  last  those  tantalizing  doors  were 
opened.  If  the  surprise  were  not  com- 
plete, no  one  said  so.  The  gladness  and 
the  brightness,  the  beaming  eyes  and 
happy  voices,  the  laugh  and  the  chatter, 
were  all  that  could  be  asked.  Never, 
surely,  had  more  satisfactory  gifts  grown 
on  any  tree. 

In  the  family  this  occasion  was  always 
afterward  spoken  of  as  "Mr.  Walford's 
Christmas." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  day  Herbert 
sought  an  interview  with  his  parents. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  holding  his  mother's 
hand  in  an  affectionate  clasp,  "I  must 
have  fretted  you  lately,  and  1  am  sorry. 
I  see  things  differently  now — truly  I  do. 
I  feel  years  older  since  I  came  through 
that  horror" — with  a  shudder  at  the  re- 
membrance. "I  tell  you,  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was  living  all  my  life  over  in  those  few- 
seconds  when  I  didn't  know — well,  I  must 
not  talk  of  it  to  you.  mother,  darling. 
But  it  seemed  to  come  to  me  wiiat  a  poor 
business  it  was  to  make  those  who  care 
for  me  sorry.  And  as  if  life — if  life  was 
given  back  lo  be.  was  good  for  better 
things — " 

The  boy  hesitated,  with  a  heart  full  of 
feeling  too  deep  for  expression. 

Jessie  went  to  her  little  room  that  night 
with  her  little  head  overcrowded  with 
thought. 

"Well,  well,  this  has  been  a  tipped-over 
Christmas.  e*i  first  everything  was  on  a 
dark  side,  and  then  it  tipped  over  till 
everything  was  bright. 

"I'm  glad  we  sang  'Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest'  tonight.    It  is  the  thing  to  sing 
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at  Christmas  time.  But — the  angels  sang 
it.  first  because  of  God's  Christmas  gift, 
his  Son.  And  that  comes  to  us  all  the 
same,  even  when  we  think  things  are 
doleful.  And  when  we  think  so  we  for- 
get to  be  thankful  for  the  great  Gift.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  so  with  other  folks  be- 
sides us." 

Is  it?  — Sydney  Dare. 


Is  There  a  Santa  Claus? 


No  Santa  Claus?  Yes,  my  little  man, 
there  is  a  Santa  Claus,  thank  God!  The 
world  would  indeed  be  poor  without  one. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  always  wear 
a  white  beard  and  drive  a  reindeer  team 
— not  always,  you  know — but  what  does 
it  matter?  He  is  Santa  Claus  with  the 
big,  loving,  Christmas  heart,  for  all  that; 
Santa  Claus  with  the  kind  thoughts  for 
every  one  that  make  children  and  grown- 
up people  beam  with  happiness  all  day 
long. 

And  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  which  I 
did  not  learn  at  the  postoffice,  but  it  is 
true  all  the  same — of  how  you  can  al- 
ways be  sure  your  letters  go  to  him 
straight  by  the  chimney  route?  It  is 
this:  send  along  with  them  a  friendly 
thought  for  the  boy  you  don't  like;  for 
Jack  who  punched  you,  or  Jim  who  was 
mean  to  you.  The  meaner  he  was  the 
harder  do  you  resolve  to  make  it  up; 
not  to  bear  him  a  grudge.  That  is  the 
stamp  for  the  letter  to  Santa.  Nobody 
can  stop  it,  not  even  a  cross-draught  in 
the  chimney,  when  it  has  that  on. 

Because — don't  you  know,  Santa  Claus 
is  the  spirit  of  Christmas;  and  ever  and 
ever  so  many  years  ago  when  the  dear 
little  Baby  was  born  after  whom  we  call 
Christmas,  and  was  cradled  in  the  manger 
out  in  the  stable  because  there  was  not 
room  in  the  inn,  that  Spirit  came  into 
the  world  to  soften  the  hearts  of  men 
and  make  them  love  one  another.  There- 
fore, that  is  the  mark  of  the  Spirit  to 
this  day.  Don't  let  anybody  or  anything 
rub  it  out.  Then  the  rest  doesn't  matter. 
Let  them  tear  Santa's  white  beard  off  at 
the  Sunday-school  festival  and  growl  in 
his  bearskin  coat,  'i  hese  are  only  his 
disguises.  The  steps  of  the  real  Santa 
Claus  you  can  trace  all  through  the  world 
as  you  have  done  here  with  me,  and  when 
you  stand  in  the  last  of  his  tracks  you 
will  find  the  Blessed  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
smiling  a  welcome  to  you.  For  then  you 
will  be  home.  — Jacob  A.  Riis. 


Economy  in  Dressing. 

The  present  fashions  are  very  favor- 
able to  using  old  material.  With  the 
narrow  skirts  much  less  cloth  is  needed. 
The  applied  hem  of  contrasting  material, 
so  much  used  now,  permits  shurter 
lengths  in  the  skirt.  The  contrasting 
material  should  appear  also  in  waist  and 
sleeves.  The  fashion  of  veiling  materials 
with  transparent  goods  makes  a  use  for 
good  colored  silk  dresses  otherwise  past 
usefulness,  and  almost  any  kind  of  trim- 
ming can  be  used  underneath  if  good 
lines  are  observed. 

Beads  of  all  sorts,  jet,  metal,  and  col- 
ored, are  used  as  well  as  any  kind  of 
lace.  A  dark  dress  can  be  brightened 
by  the  addition  of  a  light  lace  yoke. 

Dresses  of  foulard  or  India  silk,  if  not 
enough  to  make  a  foundation  for  some 
transparent  material,  can  be  made  into 
blouses  to  wear  with  coat  suits.  These 
waists  should  be  tailor-made  and  self- 
trimmed.  A  frill  of  the  same  material 
or  a  little  soutache  braid  of  the  same 
color  is  quite  enough  trimming. 


"My  wife  is  going  to  get  me  a  dining 
room  rug  for  Christmas." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  get  her?" 

"I  think  I'll  give  her  a  shotgun." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  Thought  for  Christmas. 

O  let  us  not  forget,  upon  this  Day, 
Our  "little  feathered  brothers  of  the  air," 
For  He  who  once  within  the  manger  lay 
Held  e'en  the  sparrows  in  His  loving  care; 
He  came  to  teach  the  ways  of  peace  and 
love, 

And  kindness  to  all  creatures  great  and 
small, 

And  human  love  is  nearest  that  above 
When  its  life-giving  streams  flow  out  to 
all 

God's  living  creatures.    Hear  our  prayer, 
O  Lord: 

In  measure  such  as  we  mete  out  to  thine, 
Mete  thou  to  us,  for  thine  the  garners 
stored, 

The  flocks  and  herds,  the  burdened  bough 
and  vine; 

We  are  no  less  than  they  thy  pensioners — 
So  make  us,  Lord,  thy  faithful  ministers. 

— Louelle  C.  Poole. 


His  Answer. 


An  Irishman  was  sitting  at  a  depot 
smoking  when  a  woman  came,  and  sit- 
ting down  beside  him,  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kansas  City  Independent: 

"Sir,  if  you  were  a  gentleman  you 
wouldn't  smoke  here." 

"Mum,"  he  said,  "if  ye  wuz  a  lady  ye'd 
sit  farther  away." 

Pretty  soon  the  woman  burst  out  again. 

"If  you  were  my  husband  I'd  give  you 
poison." 

"Well,  mum,"  returned  the  Irishman  as 
he  puffed  away  at  his  pipe,  "if  you  wuz 
me  wife  I'd  take  it." 


Down  on  the  Farm. 


"Gee,  pop,"  whispered  the  little  boy  at 
the  country  boarding-house,  "the  land- 
lady says  the  table  is  groaning  with  good 
things.    What  does  she  mean  by  that?" 

"Sh!  Not  so  loud,"  whispered  his 
father,  as  he  tackled  a  half-raw  beet. 
"Maybe  it  is  groaning  with  indigestion." 
— Chicago  News. 


Poor  Family. 

Two  Microbes  sat  on  the  pantry  shelf 
And  watched  with  expressions  pained, 

The  milkman's  stunts; 

And  both  said  at  once: 
"Our  relations  are  being  strained!" 


The  little  girl  from  the  city  had  been 
questioning  the  old  farmer  touching  many 
things  about  his  place. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  in  conclusion, 
"I'd  like  to  ask  you  just  one  thing  more." 

"Fire  away,"  said  the  farmer,  good- 
naturedly. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  said  the  un- 
tiring little  questioner,  "is,  when  you 
have  finished  milking  a  cow,  how  do  you 
turn  it  off?" 


"Pa,"  said  Willie,  thoughtfully,  "I  think 
I  know  what  the  minister  meant  when 
he  said,  'It's  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.'  " 

"Yes,"  replied  his  pa.  "Well,  what  did 
he  mean?" 

"Castor  oil." — Roseleaf. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  21,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be 
on  a  genera]  decline,  due  principally  to 
the  aversion  of  the  buyers  to  handling 
much  stock  during  the  holidays.  As  a 
result,  the  arrivals  have  fallen  off  con- 
siderably and  it  is  not  expected  to  pick 
up  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

California  Club   $1.42'_,@i.47>2 

Sonora    1.62M>@1.70 

White  Australian    1.52 Vj@1.57 

Northern  Club   1.45  fei.50 

Northern  Bluestem    l-52'/:>@1.57 

Kussian  Red    1.42  %@  1.46 

BARLEY. 

This  commodity  has  developed  a  great 
deal  of  strength  and  is  flying  upward. 
The  general  outlook  is  very  good  at  the 
present  time,  and  as  the  cry  of  "dry 
year"  seems  to  be  widespread  over  the 
State,  many  growers  are  holding  off  and 
expect  to  get  better  prices  later  on. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.12@1.15Vi 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.08  @1.11 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.04 

OATS. 

This  department  shows  no  change,  and 
the  general  trend  is  quiet.  The  best 
thing  in  oats  at  the  present  time  is  red 
feed. 

Red  Feed   $1.15  @1.30 

Red  Seed    1.32 'L.@  1.40 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.57M> 

Black    1.37!L-@l-42'i 

CORN. 

Corn  seems  to  have  reached  its  level 
in  price,  as  the  quotations  have  been 
very  regular  throughout  the  month.  The 
arrival  of  Eastern  corn  has  been  much 
heavier  than  usual. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.371/L>@l-45 

Eastern  White    1.40  @1.47M> 

Egyptian  White    1.40  @1.50 

Brown    1.35  @1.42'/i 

RYE. 

As  usual,  this  market  is  dull,  with 
practically  no  trading. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  very  dull  and  with 
no  hope  of  its  recovery  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Pinks  and  some  of  the 
colored  varieties  are  not  as  strong  as 
they  were  last  week. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   5.00 

Blackeyes    4.90  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.50  @3.65 

Garvanzos    2.50  @2.65 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small   Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Large  Whites    2.75    (ft, 3.00 

Limas    4.25  @4.35 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    5.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

SEEDS. 

The  only  change  in  this  department  is 
dried  peas,  which  have  jumped  upward 
several  points.  The  demand  for  yellow 
and  brown  mustard  is  very  good,  and 
holders  are  having  no  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  their  stock. 

Alfalfa    18®  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    3'/^®  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5\i,c 

Hemp    3    @  3V>c 

Millett    "  3  "c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    6Vic 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

This  market  is  dull,  in  sympathy  with 
wheat.  The  total  output  of  the  mills  is 
being  considerably  lessened.  California 
is  rapidly  losing  its  hold  on  the  Oriental 
flour  trade,  due  to  Australian  and  Can- 
adian flour  cutting  in. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers-  Extras   5.48  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Hay  prices  still  remain  unsatisfactory, 
but  the  holders  of  hay  in  the  country 
are  holding  on  to  it  much  firmer  than 
ever,  due  to  the  lack  of  rainfall  over  the 


State.  Another  reason  why  the  holders 
of  hay  are  looking  forward  to  better 
prices  is  that  the  grass  is  not  coming 
up  very  well,  and  that  the  green  stuff 
that  did  come  up  is  being  dried  by  the 
frost  and  sun.  There  is  very  little  alfalfa 
hay  coming  into  San  Francisco  at  pres- 
ent, but  as  the  demand  is  not  very  strong, 
there  is  no  shortage  being  felt. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14.90 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50(g)  12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  only  change  in  this  department  is 
shown  in  bran  and  shorts,  which  have 
declined  a  little. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00(3  20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@36.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.50@23.50 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  the  strongest  commodity  in 
this  department,  and  they  have  gone  up 
asobut  25c.  since  last  reported.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among 
the  commission  men  that  onions  will 
bring  good  prices  later  on  in  the  season, 
and  many  holders  are  increasing  their 
stock  on  hand.  String  beans  and  green 
peas  are  in  fairly  good  demand,  but  the 
best  seller  in  the  vegetable  line  is  celery, 
as  everyone  is  preparing  for  their  Christ- 
mas dinners.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
vegetable  market  is  weak  and  arrivals 
scant,  being  only  sufficient  to  satisfy 
present  needs. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..$  1.25@  1.40 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4@  8c 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  crate   85@  loo 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   8@  10c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50@  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00@  1.30 

String  Beans,  per  lb   8@  12V- 

Cabbage    60@  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   5@  7c 

Carrots    65@  75c 

Celery,  per  doz   25@  35c 

Rhubarb,  per  box    75@  1.00 

Mushrooms,  per  box   25@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
Tubers  are  easier,  but  holders  are  hang- 
ing on  very  firmly,  as  it  is  predicted  that 
potatoes  will  be  selling  for  $2.50  the  early 
part  of  next  year.  River  Whites  and 
sweet  potatoes  have  gone  up  a  few  cents 
since  our  last  quotations. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  1.70@  1.85 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.25@  1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.85@  3.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  this 
department  and  in  many  cases  show  a 
higher  price  over  the  quotations  last 
given.  As  a  general  rule,  the  demand 
for  poultry  is  good,  but  turkeys  are  not 
showing  the  strength  they  should.  A 
large  number  of  dressed  turkeys  came  in 
early  this  week  and  drove  the  market 
down,  as  the  commission  men  could  not 
get  rid  of  them.  Live  turkeys  are  selling 
much  better  than  dressed,  but  not  enough 
to  amount  to  anything. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00@  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.00@  5.50 

Old  Roosters    4.50@  5.00 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  6.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50@  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50@  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   20@  22c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  is  showing  a  great  deal  of 
strength  at  the  present  time  and  has 
increased  5c.  in  the  last  few  days.  This 
is  due  to  the  better  class  of  butter  which 
is  coming  in  and  the  strong  demand  for 
strictly  first-class  creamery  stock.  On 
account  of  some  of  the  creameries  send 


ing  in  poor  stuff,  a  large  amount  of  firsts 
are  being  held  over  every  day. 

California  (extra)  per  lb   SS^c 

firsts   28  "c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

The  arrival  of  eggs  has  increased  con- 
siderably and  from  now  on  it  is  expected 
that  the  supply  will  get  larger  every  day. 
The  green  feed  in  the  poultry  centers 
seem  sto  increase  production  greatly.  The 
general  trend  of  this  market  is  down- 
ward. 

California  (extra),  per  do/.    37c 

Firsts    35c 

Seconds    33  c 

Storage  (extras)    30V1-C 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  selling  very  well  at  present, 
and  prices  have  gone  up  in  consequence. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17  c 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  demand  for  apples  is  better  now 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  but  the 
demand  for  grapes  is  very  poor.  Pears 
are  hard  to  find  and  show  considerable 
strength  in  price.  There  is  a  good  call 
for  first-class  raspberries  and  strawber- 
ries, but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  berries 
that  are  being  sent  in  are  sour,  although 
of  good  size. 
Grapes — 

Large  boxes   $     75@  1.25 

Small    65@  1.00 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00@  1.15 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90@  1.25 

Bellefleur   ;   75@  1.00 

Strawberries — 

Malinda    3.00@  5.00 

Longworth    8.00@10.00 

Raspberries    8.00@13.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   12@  15c 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.50@  2.75 

Pomegranates,  per  box   1.00@  1.50 

Persimmons,  per  box    50@  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
On  account  of  the  holiday  trade,  this 
department  shows  a  great  deal  of 
strength  in  all  lines.  The  Fresno  Re- 
publican says  that  there  are  less  than 
20,000  tons  of  raisins  left  in  that  local- 
ity; in  fact,  it  is  predicted  that  ship- 
ments by  January  1  will  run  far  ahead 
of  the  total  of  any  raisin  crop  ever  pro- 
duced. While  exact  figures  of  the  total 
shipments  can  not  be  secured  now,  it 
is  estimated  by  packers  that  about  65,000 
tons  of  raisins  in  all  forms  have  been 
shipped  out  of  the  State  this  year.  The 
sweat-box  price  at  present  is  2%c,  with 
the  grower  letting  go  here  and  there. 
Prunes  are  going  upward  and  the  pack- 
ers in  San  Francisco  are  unwilling  to 
make  further  sales  at  less  than  6 Via,  f. 
o.  b.  bag  basis,  for  the  large  size,  and  are 
refusing  to  sell  the  medium  and  smaller 
sizes  except  at  a  good  premium.  This  is 
reversing  the  ordinary  rule  by  which  the 
best  price  is  established,  in  that  the  me- 
dium size  and  the  large  fruit  are  bought 
on  premium.  On  account  of  the  unusual 
conditions  this  year,  there  were  very  few 
medium  or  small  sizes,  while  there  was 
a  larger  amount  of  the  large  size.  Some 
of  the  packers  are  predicting  that  prunes 
will  be  selling  for  10c.  before  the  season 
is  over. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9V4@10  c 

Figs,  black    4>4@  4MiC 

Figs,  white    5    @  6y2c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13M:@14  c 

Peaches    6    @  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    6    @  6hi<c 

30s,  premium  of  lV&c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2,i@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    41i,c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3i£c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  auction  sales  held  last  Monday  in 
the  Eastern  States  showed  considerable 
strength  in  all  citrus  fruits.  A  great 
deal  of  activity  is  being  shown  on  ac- 
count of  the  demand  for  the  holiday  trade. 
At  Philadelphia,  California  oranges  have 
the  call  at  the  present  time,  on  account 
of  their  good  color  and  quality,  which 
make  them  particularly  desirable  as  holi- 
day goods.  Navels  are  ranging  from 
$2.25  to  $2.60,  while  lemons  are  selling 
for  from  $2.80  to  $1.95.  In  all,  8  car- 
loads were  sold  of  California  navels  and 
3  carloads  of  lemons.    The  market  was 


strong  for  Floridas  for  a  while,  and  of 
the  33  carloads  shipped  from  the  South 
em  State,  prices  ranged  from  $1.40  to 
$2.90;  grapefruit,  from  $1  to  $3.70;  and 
tangferines  averaged  $1.85. 

In  New  York  23  carloads  of  navels,  4 
of  lemons,  and  1  car  of  Arizona  navels 
were  received.  The  market  was  much 
easier  on  small  size  navels,  but  strong  on 
the  large  size.  Prices  on  navels  ranged 
from  $3.15  to  $2.40. 

The  Cleveland  market  shows  a  decline. 
In  all.  8  carloads  of  navels  were  sold, 
and  they  ranged  from  $2.65  to  $1.85. 

In  Cincinnati  the  market  is  also  de- 
clining. Florida  Blights  ranged  from 
$1.90  to  $2.60,  and  Russets  from  $1.90  to 
$2.65.  California  navels  sold  for  $2.20, 
while  lemons  ranged  from  $1.60  to  $2.75. 

In  Boston  the  market  was  in  much 
better  condition,  and  23  carloads  were 
sold,  with  prices  ranging  from  $1.70  to 
$3.10  for  navels.  The  top  price  paid  for 
lemons  was  $2.90. 

The  total  citrus  shipments  to  date  from 
California  are  2672  carloads.  Of  this 
number,  600  were  lemons  and  2063  were 
oranges.  Southern  California  will  pro- 
duce the  best  orange  crop  in  its  history. 
From  every  section  comes  a  report  of 
heavy  crops.  The  crop  over  the  State  is 
estimated  at  50,000  carloads.  The  quality 
of  the  oranges  is  very  good,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  crop  the  fruit  is  run- 
ning to  smaller  sizes.  The  holiday  fruit 
is  averaging  from  $1.10  to  $1.13  net  per 
box  for  choice,  and  92c.  for  standard 
fruit.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  puffing, 
and,  should  a  wet  season  come  on  very 
quickly,  the  market  will  deteriorate  rap- 
idly; but  if  the  present  favorable  weath- 
er conditions  prevail,  and  no  freezes  kill 
the  market,  indications  are  for  a  favor- 
able demand  all  next  month.  The  totals 
of  the  orange  shipments  around  Porter- 
ville  show  that  about  the  same  amount 
of  fruit  was  shipped  out  as  last  year,  but 
the  average  box  is  3c.  per  box  larger 
than  the  average  for  the  same  date  last 
year.  The  net  returns  for  orchard  run 
from  the  Porterville  district  has  been 
close  to  $1.75.  A  certain  amount  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  the  late  marketing  of 
valencias.  In  Butte  county  the  last  heavy 
shipment  was  made  on  the  20th.  The 
crop  has  been  eery  large  and  of  good 
size  and  quality. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice    1.50(g)  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.50 

Choice  Lemons    2.25@  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Limes    4.00@  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50@  3.00 


ITuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  showing  considera- 
ble strength  on  account  of  the  holiday 
trade,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  surplus 
stock  of  walnuts  and  almonds  is  being 
rapidly  reduced.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  quoted  by  the  California  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association: 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V£c 

I  XL    15  '/jC 

Ne  1  ius  Ultra    14>/jC 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14>/.c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17ViC 

HONEY. 

This  commodity  is  showing  considera- 
ble strength,  and  prices  are  much  strong- 
er in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  than 
they  are  around  San  Francisco. 

Com— White  Sage    14    @17  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8>i.@  9  c 

Light  Amber    7    @  8  c 

Amber    41/>@  5  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb  ....  10    @13  c 
BEESWAX. 

Light    27'1.@30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  very  active  at  present  and 
large  sales  are  being  made  in  Sonoma 
county  and  in  Oregon.  Many  of  the  buy- 
ers in  the  field  are  offering  prices  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  growers,  who  thing  thi.' 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  this  com- 
modity in  Europe,  the  pcires  offered 
should  be  much  higher.  It  is  thought 
that  the  growers  will  finally  get  the  prices 
they  are  asking. 

1910  contracts    12'_.@16  C 
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Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 


Beef:  Steers,  per  11)   9  c 

|  Cows    7    @  8  c 

i   Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:    Wethers    9    @  9  Vie. 

I  Ewes    7V»@  8V2c 

I  Ewes    9    &  9V..C 

Lambs    Wy>mV/2c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    (ffl3  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

'  Live  stock  is  dead  in  all  departments, 
due  to  the  fad  that  people  are  buying 
poultry  at  the  present  time  instead  of 
meats.  Beef  is  the  strongest,  and  hogs 
are  the  weakest,  button  is  showing  up 
only  fairly  well.  The  demand  for  light 
calves  is  fairly  good,  and  prices  favor- 
able to  the  stock  raisers  will  be  paid. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    51/.®  5'ftc 

[No.  2    5i4@  51/jC 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  414®  4VjC 

No.  2    4    @  414s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2M>@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  6 He 

Medium    5Vj@  5%c 

J  Heavy    4%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   7VL>@  8 

150  to  250  lbs   8 

I  100  to  150  lbs   71 


THE  LITTLE  COLT  IN  WINTER 


Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5 


4.94® 


c 

7%c 
Gi.:,c 
5  c 


Small  prime  wethe 

Large  prime  wethers    4 14  @  4V.»c 

Ewes    414®  4M>c 

Lambs    6    @  GVic 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  dull,  with  no  trad 
ing  to  speak  of.  Most  of  the  consign 
ments  that  have  been  sent  to  Boston 
brought  fairly  good  prices,  hut  those 
sheepmen  who  have  stock  in  warehouses 
are  holding  oft  until  spring,  expecting 
better  prices. 

Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb.  ...  8 

Northern    8 

Southern    15 

Middle  Counties    18 


@12  C 
®11  c 
@11  c 
@17Vjt 
@19  c 
c 


10  c 
9  c 

8i/>c 
8V.C 
8>/>c 
10  c 


15 
15 


IS  c 
15  ( 
17  C 
17'/.c 
22  f 
@40  c 


Northern    18%®  20 

HIDES. 

This  market  continues  weak.  In  fact, 
reports  from  Eastern  points  show  very 
little  demand  for  anything  in  the  hide 
lines.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  long 
haired  stock  coming  in  at  present,  and 
this  has  been  causing  an  upward  tend- 
ency in  some  varieties. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  5G  lbs. 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.. 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.. 

Kip    

Veal   

Calf   

Dry- 
Dry  Hides  

Dry  Bulls   

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

Dry  CaK,  7  down  

Fall  Lambs   24 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wcols   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 

HORSES. 

The  demand  for  draft  horses  is  almost 
phenomenal,  and  enormous  prices  are  be 
ing  paid.  The  difference  in  prices  be- 
tween the  draft  and  the  racehorse  wa 
shown  at  Riverside  recently.  Seven  race 
horses  of  famous  strain  were  sold  for 
prices  ranging  from  $70  to  $120,  while 
common  average  draft  horses  sold  for 
$200. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up.$275®300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225®27t 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200«<25i 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175®200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135®  150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

This  hybrid  still  continues  the  favorite 
in  many  sections,  and  prices  are  being 
paid  which  warrant  more  of  these  ani 
mals  being  raised  in  the  State.  A  span 
of  mules  recently  sold  in  Tulare  county 
for  $600. 

1200  lbs  $250®300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


We  believe  in  a  square  deal  for  all 
classes  of  young  stock  and  particularly 
so  for  the  little  colt.  We  believe  that 
the  growth  of  a  colt  is  more  easily 
checked  than  that  of  either  a  pig  or  a 
calf.  A  subscriber  of  the  Live  Stock 
World  gives  his  method  of  handling  colts 
in  the  following  communication: 

"My  way  of  taking  care  of  colts  the 
first  year  is  to  teach  them  to  eat  when 
they  are  about  two  months  old,  giving 
them  a  little  shelled  oats  or  chop.  They 
will  soon  learn  to  eat,  and  when  they 
are  weaned  they  will  not  lose  flesh  nor 
worry  so  much.  After  weaning  I  feed 
them  all  the  oats  and  chops  they  will 
clean  up.  I  mix  the  oats  and  chops  about 
two-thirds  oats  and  one-third  chops.  This 
makes  a  very  nourishing  feed.  I  also 
give  them  all  the  good  hay  they  will  eat. 

"Colts  should  have  plenty  of  exercise 
to  make  bone  and  muscle  and  should  be 
allowed  to  run  on  pasture  or  the  winter 
wheat  field  as  much  as  the  weather  will 
allow.  They  should  be  salted  frequently 
and  given  plenty  of  good  pure  water  to 
drink.  They  should  be  kept  in  warm 
stalls  when  the  weather  is  too  severe  to 
allow  them  to  run  out.  There  is  no  ani- 
mal on  the  farm  which  will  return  so 
good  a  profit  as  the  young  colt.  If  it  is 
developed  properly  it  must  have  plenty 
of  feed  and  attention." 

The  two  important  essentials  are  pro- 
tection in  bad  weather  and  plenty  of 
mixed  grain  during  the  winter  months. 
Oats  and  corn,  even  in  the  proportion  of 
half  and  half,  will  make  an  excellent  ra- 
tion, though  Mr.  Stewart  suggests  using 
oats  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
ration.  A  single  handful  of  oil  meal  at 
least  once  a  day  will  tend  to  keep  the 
digestive  system  in  shape  and  it  will 
contribute  to  sleekness  of  the  coat  and 
general  good  thrift. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  advo- 
cating pampering  colts  to  any  extent. 
After  a  colt  is  six  or  eight  months  old 
it  may  ordinarily  be  allowed  to  run  with 
the  rest  of  the  horses  during  the  day- 
time, but  it  will  pay,  and  pay  well,  to 
put  it  in  a  stall  or  shed  at  night  during 
the  winter,  giving  it  a  good  grain  ration 
and  another  in  the  morning  before  turn- 
ing into  the  open. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
call  the  attention  of  intending  planters 
of  fruit  trees  to  the  page  advertisement 
of  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  in  this 
issue.  In  this  ad.  the  offer  is  made  to 
send  fruit  growers  a  copy  of  "California 
Horticulture,"  by  George  C.  Roeding, 
free,  if  a  list  of  probable  trees  needed  is 
sent.  This  book  is  of  great  value  and 
is  well  worth  having.  As  the  Fancher 
Creek  Nurseries  are  the  largest  in  the 
State,  and  as  they  are  very  reliable,  grow- 
ers may  secure  everything  they  need  in 
nursery  stock  and  be  assured  of  absolute- 
ly fair  treatment. 


We  are  receiving  many  calls  for  books 
treating  of  alfalfa,  swine,  and  poultry, 
these  days.  All  of  which  indicates  that 
there  is  great  interest  manifested  in  these 
lines  over  the  Coast. 


Never  before,  since  we  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Pacific  Rural  Phkns,  have 
we  had  so  many  inquiries  for  sample 
copies  as  this  fall.  Either  the  Rural 
Press  is  becoming  the  fashion,  or  lots 
of  people  have  contracted  the  "back  to 
the  farm"  fever — or  both.  In  the  mean- 
time, these  sample  copies  are  bringing 
us  many  cash  subscriptions. 


J.  B.  Wagner,  the  rhubarb  specialist, 
has  disposed  of  his  entire  stock  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees  to  D.  W.  Coolidge,  the 
nurseryman  of  Pasadena.  Mr.  Wagner  is 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  rhubarb, 
berries,  and  his  giant  black  walnut  tim 
ber  tree. 


A  HIGH  TRIBUTE  TO  "CALIFOR- 
NIA VEGETABLES." 


A  distinguished  Eastern  divine  who  is 
resting  in  California  after  a  period  of 
strenuous  endeavor  and  employing  his 
leisure  in  suburban  gardening  sends  us 
this  high  praise: 

"California  Vegetables"  is  a  great  book. 
It  bears  in  every  paragraph  the  charac 
(eristics  of  the  author.  It  is  delightful 
literature.  But  as  I  study  it  day  by  day 
(and  I  have  done  so  since  I  boarded  the 
train  for  California)  I  am  getting  to  see 
it  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
mon sense,  practical  helps  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  line.  I  am  delighted  to  pur- 
sue my  gardening  under  its  leadership.' 


HIGH  PRICE  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 

Dairy  cows  still  continue  to  be  as  good 
as  Government  bonds  for  bringing  real 
money.  .1.  L.  Hughes,  who  resides  near 
Modesto,  recently  sold  10  graded  Jersey 
cows  to  W.  M.  Way  for  $100  per  head. 
These  cows  are  earning  $14.50  per  month 
at  (he  present  time.  Anoiher  sale  held 
in  (he  Imperial  valley  shows  that  cows 
are  at  a  premium  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern end  of  the  State.  Nineteen  cows  were 
recently  sold  from  the  McCall  dairy  for 
$65  each,  and  10  cows  were  sold  for 
$100  apiece.  Mr.  McCall  intends  stocking 
up  with  pure-bred  animals  in  the  near 
future. 


BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  HOME. 

Coming  into  town  the  other  day,  a 
friend  of  mine  fell  to  talking  with  his 
neighbor  about  what  he  described  as  busi 
ness  methods  in  the  home.  The  neigh 
bor  pooh-poohed  the  use  of  carrying  the 
business  viewpoint  into  the  family  circle 
but  my  friend,  while  admitting  this  was 
done  all  too  seldom,  stuck  to  his  point 
and  by  the  time  he  had  fully  explained 
his  meaning  most  of  us  were  disposed 
to  agree  with  him. 

"We  men,"  said  my  friend,  "are  apt 
to  forget  a  woman  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  conduct  her  household  on  business 
principles  similar  to  those  a  man  finds 
necessary  in  his  office  or  on  his  farm. 
The  successful  merchant  or  farmer  is  al- 
ways careful  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  developments  and  improvements  in 
his  line  and,  wherever  necessary,  adopt 
the  changes  suggested.  Yet  this  very  con- 
centration sometimes  makes  him  over- 
look the  necessity  of  providing  his  wife 
with  an  equipment  for  her  house  which 
is  equally  up  to  date  and  complete  in  its 
kind,  although  only  so  can  she  in  her 
domestic  sphere  produce  the  best  results." 

Health  in  his  home  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets — to  a  adopt  a  business 
phrase — any  man  can  possess,  and  at  this 
time. of  year  nothing  does  more  toward 
insuring  health  and  comfort  than  proper- 
ly warmed  rooms.  Ventilation  presents 
special  difficulties  in  winter.  Some  rooms 
usually  are  colder  and  more  exposed  than 
others,  and  if  the  windows  are  opened, 
everyone  is  liable  to  catch  a  cold.  On 
the  other  hand,'  with  the  windows  always 
closed,  the  airMjecomes  unhealthy.  What 
the  wife  anm«ildren  need  to  keep  them 
well  is  sometping  that  can  give  them  heat 
surely  and  quickly  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  want  it. 

It  is  just  this  need  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  tried  to  meet  with  the 
Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater.  The 
effort  represents  years  of  experience  and 
costly  labor,  but  that  it  has  been  success- 
ful seems  proved  by  the  favorable  opin 
ions  expressed  of  this  heater  wherever  it 
has  been  tried.  Even  in  foreign  coun- 
tries its  usefulness  and  convenience  have 
gained  full  acknowledgment,  and  in  a 
recent  Consular  Report,  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment special  mention  is  made  of  the 
popularity  of  oil  heaters  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Stress  is  laid  on  the  ease  with  which 
i!  has  been  found  an  oil  heater  "can  be 
started  or  stopped  at  will,  and  carried 
from  one  place  to  another  as  desired." 

"It  is  just  what  is  wanted,"  this  part 
of  the  Report  concludes,  "to  take  the  chill 
off  a  room  in  the  early  morning  or  again 
a.t  night,  while  on  cold  days  it  may  be 
kept  going  all  the  time." 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

In  a  quentlon  that  confront n  every  or- 
charrilMt  In  one  form  or  another  every 
HeaNon.  A  sure  way  In  to  follow  the 
practical  ailvlee  and  hiiksonMoiin,  hnNcil 
on  thlrty-flve  years  clone  ohnervatlon 
anil  InveNtlfcatlon  an  to  clliiintcn  anil 
moIIs,  method**  and  work,  given  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


The  Empire  Breeders'  Association  was 
recently  organized  at  Stratford  with  J. 
T.  Gilkerson  as  president. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Autbor  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 
Injurious  Insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees 

and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals 

and  Birds. 
Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 
Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  thin  ntundard 
work  was  exhatiMtcd  In  n  year  from  Its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  beeaune  It  dcserlbes 
the  beat  method*  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  moat  extensive 
fruit  growing  Industry  In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  dill 1  ,.  000  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  *:i  THE 
COPY. 
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BENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER 


"  B"  Pattern,  Without  Shoes,  Dumped. 
Made  In  the  usual  sizes.    3,  3],  4  and  5  feet. 

This  is  the  same  scraper  as  shown  last  week,  but  in  a  different  position. 


This  illustration  shows  "that  roll"  and  the  <^  biw  they 
stand  for  quality.  ^v^^ 

"That  roll"  is  the  backbone  which  keeps  the  bowl  from  buckling 
and  breaking  where  handle  is  attached.  You  have  seen  scrapers  with 
broken  backs.    So  have  we,  but  they  wern't  the  Benicia  kind. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <^*^>  on 
the  back,  then  you  get  the  best* 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


K-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  operated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates,  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
The  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

1222  E.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Piikss 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  tor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hay  ward  Hill  at  the  Junction  ol  the  LIvermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

The  Backbone  ol  Agricultural  Industry. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA. 

Invites  your  attention  to  the  Most  Perfect  Irrigation 
System  of  Modern  Times  in 

GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES 

THE  VERY  HEART  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
A  GREAT  DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Where  the  soil,  the  water  supply  and  the 
climate  are  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  alfalfa  yielding  from  7 
to  12  tons  to  the  acre,  and  silage  corn  25  to  3D  tons.  Where,  too, 
oranges,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  till  other 
crops  growing  in  California,  make  correspondingly  big  yields. 

$125  Per  Acre  with  Perpetual  Water  Right.   Only  $15  per  acre  cash 

the  balance  in 

10  ANNUAL  INSTALLMENTS 

VALUE    AND  OPPORTUNITY 
Both  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere. 

IF  YOU  CANT  COME  AND  INVESTIGATE  NOW 

CUT  AROUND  THE  DOTTED  LINES  AND  MAIL  TO 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLUSTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 

OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 

412  Market  St.  506  Central  Building  345  Fourth  Avenue 

i    SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,     LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.         PITTSBURG,  PENN. 
205  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER    OIL.   WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS. 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING.  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
818  Market  St.,  San  FrancUeo,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Hank  II. Ik.,  Lm  Amrelen. 


FACTORIES  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2St  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Fortieth  Year. 


holiday  Recreations  on  a  Central  California  Stream. 


We  have  often  emphasized  the  salubrity  of  the 
iliday  season  in  California  by  showing  pictures 
I  our  gardens  in  their  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Ipects;  of  the  throngs  of  people  under  parasols 
I.  our  popular  ocean-bathing  beaches,  and  of 
Iher  phases  of  California  life  and  action  during 
le  holidays.  Upon  this  page  is  a  scene  of  quieter 
lien,  but  none  the  less  expressive,  because  it 
Is  more  to  do  with  nature  than  with  the  lives 
;'  d  works  of  men.  It  represents  the  California 
i  t-of-doors  during  the  calendar  months  which 
le  marked  "winter"  because  they  cover  the  ex- 
lime  southing  of  the  sun.  which,  in  other  longi- 
Ides  than  ours,  is  attended  by  degrees  of  cold 
iiich  throw  plants  into  dormancy  and  upon  man- 
lud  the  necessity  of  artificial  heat  to  secure  com- 


fort, or  the  necessity  of  unusual  agencies  to  con- 
serve the  warmth  produced  by  functional  calori- 
fying  of  the  body  itself.  California  has  minimum 
need  of  heating  from  without  or  from  within, 
and  therefore  the  term  "winter"  is  only  of  meas- 
ured local  application,  because  our  outdoor  work 
and  recreation  are  essentially  the  same  the  year 
around.  Although  there  are  temperatures  which 
require  different  weights  of  clothing  and  degrees 
of  house-heat  to  promote  comfort,  they  do  not 
modify  open-air  activities,  except  at  high  levels 
on  the  mountains.  The  picture  on  this  page  is 
characteristic  of  our  winter  landscape.  The  shad- 
ows show  the  sunshine;  the  attitude  of  the  boat- 
riders  and  the  surface  of  the  water  demonstrate 
the  aerial  quiet  and  warmth:  the  aquatic  plants 
in  the  foreground  show  conditions  favorable  to 


vegetative  action.  The  background  shows  well 
the  winter,  though,  in  the  barrenness  of  the  de- 
ciduous shrubbery,  while  the  broad-leaved  ever- 
green trees  beyond  indicate  that  our  wintry  land- 
scape lacks  not  lofty  verdure.  From  all  this  one 
can  readily  infer  that  the  California  winter  is  as 
good  for  work  as  for  play.  It  is  the  busy  season 
of  growth  for  hardy  perennials  in  held  and  gar- 
den, and  is  the  chief  planting  season.  Most  of 
the  harvest  of  the  following  summer  is  dependent 
upon  the  winter  activity  of  the  plant,  and  it  is 
the  mark  of  a  wise  farmer  to  take  his  rest  after 
harvest  and  not  before  it.  Many  California  farm- 
ers doubtless  work  too  steadily,  because  the  cli- 
mate invites  it,  and  they  should  take  more  rest 
and  recreation,  at  the  holidays,  at  least.  The  pic- 
ture is  full  of  suggestions  of  the  delights  of  it, 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Dec  27,  1910: 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 

Past 

(Seasonal  .Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum,  mum 

Eureka  

28 

10.75 

15  M 

56 

:«; 

Red  Bluff 

T 

5.2o 

9.48 

60 

36 

Sacramento 

.00 

2.2(5 

(i.liil 

62 

38 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

2.91 

7.74 

60 

44 

San  Jose  

.02 

1.24 

4.79 

62 

32 

Fresno   

.00 

1.83 

3.28 

60 

36 

Independence... 

.00 

I. til 

3.23 

54 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

1.81 

5.86 

74 

;;4 

Los  Angeles  .... 

1.08 

4.7li 

71. 

46 

San  Diego  

.00 

2.18 

2.88 

70 

44 

The  Week. 


Although  we  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
ourselves  during  the  mouth,  we  must  ask  the 
readers'  further  tolerance  of  our  self-conseious- 
ness.  We  close  our  fortieth  year  with  an  achieve- 
ment not  hitherto  equaled  in  the  history  of  our 
journal,  namely,  the  enclosure  of  5f>4  pages  with- 
in the  covers  of  a  single  volume  of  the  Pacific 
Ri  hai.  Press.  It  is  true  the  calendar  helped 
US  to  do  it.  for  it  is  rare  that  the  days  run  in 
such  way  thai  twenty-seven  Saturdays  are  in- 
cluded  in   six   calendar   months:   but    this  help 

from  the  almanac-makers  only  amounted  to  24 
pages,  while  the  volume  is  really  lf>0  pa-res  ahead 
of  the  normal,  which  is  a  total  of  416  pages  in 
a  volume.  And  such  pages!  Such  direct  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  best  agricultural  prac- 
tice; such  lofty  discourses  upon  the  soundest 
agricultural  principles  and  the  deepest  agricul- 
tural sentiments;  such  stunning  pictures  mirror- 
ing the  natural  beauties  and  most  potent  re- 
sources of  California  and  the  improvements  wel- 
comed by  the  favoring  environment  !  Nor  do  we 
forgel  the  thousands  of  new  readers  under  whose 
eyes  these  things  have  conic  during  the  half-year 
of  the  closing  volume.  While  we  love  the  old 
and  are  ourselves  a  part  of  it.  the  continual  com- 
ing of  the  new  is  an  incentive  and  inspiration. 
We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  who  gath- 
ers a  bunch  of  philosophers  for  instruction  has 
a  most  unimpressionable  and  cantankerous  school, 
while  he  who  teaches  beginners  warms  himself 
in  their  eye-shine  and  .joys  to  feel  his  heart  going 
out  to  them,  even  though  that  stony  old  organ 
crack  his  ribs  in  its  emergence.  Five  hundred 
and  sixty  pages  of  agricultural  preaching  in  a 
half-year — about  a  million  words,  ponderous  and 
wise,  light  and  gay,  as  words  go.  but  all  selected 
toward  some  phase  of  agricultural  work,  produc- 
tive, commercial,  promotive:  or  of  agricultural 
life,  wholesome,  elevating,  inspiring— all  looking 
toward  prosperity  and  comfort  here  and  hope  of 
joy  hereafter  as  a  reward  of  well  doing  for  one's 
neighbor  or  for  one's  self.  And  to  have  so  much 
of  it  in  a  half  year!  How  much  of  what  .'  Look 
at  the  index  of  the  volume  on  the  closing  page 
of  this  issue.  It  is  a  great  array  of  solid  con- 
tents surely,  and  if  you  do  not  find  what  you 
want  in  this  volume,  ask  for  it  in  the  next 
There  may  be  a  tinge  of  self-exaltation  in  all 


this,  perhaps.  If  all  this  should  offend  any.  let 
him  ponder  this  proverb  of  a  later  than  Solomon: 
"And  whosoever  tooteth  not  his  own  horn,  the 
same  shall  not  be  tooted  upon." 


Hut  we  must  claim  justification  beyond  the 
proverb  in  the  cloudburst  of  congratulations 
which  falls  upon  us  because  we  indulged  in  rem- 
iniscence in  our  issue  of  December  lit.  We  can 
not  shell  the  Hood  with  the  umbrella  of  obliv- 
iousness: it  would  betray  more  conceit  than  to 
stand  out  in  the  storm  and  get  wet  from  the  eyes 
to  the  heart.  We  have  been  impressed  beyond 
expression  by  the  tribute  which  all  means  of  mes- 
sage bring.  To  have  lived  to  work  so  long  in 
a  single  line  which  conveys  so  much  of  delight 
and  satisfaction  to  the  worker  seems  1o  him  a 
reason  to  give  thanks  rather  than  to  receive  it. 
Bui  the  beloved  public  is  apparently  not  dis- 
posed to  have  it  that  way.  and  it  seems  more 
appreciative  to  stand  under  than  to  stand  aloof, 
lint  we  cannot  gratify  our  vanity  at  the  reader's 
expense  by  much  reference  to  the  delightful 
things  we  are  receiving,  and  so  we  file  a  glad 
acknowledgment  of  them  all.  A  distinct  type 
of  kindly  greeting  may.  however,  be  admissible, 
because  of  its  unique  irreverence.  .Mr.  Edward 
P.  Adams,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  agricul-, 
turist,  publicist,  organizer  and  promoter  of  good 
works,  writes  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  a  very 
kind  and  neighborly  tribute  to  our  fortieth  an- 
niversary issue  and  closes  with  this  startling  anti- 
climax : 

"The  Pacini-  Rural  Press  has  had  numerous 
changes  of  financial  control,  but  for  thirty-five 
years  has  had  one  continuous  editor  in  the  person 
of  Professor  B.  -I.  Wickson,  of  whose  personality 
this  number  of  the  Rural  Press  says  nothing,  but 
in  respect  to  whom  all  who  know  him  would 
like  to  write  now  what  the  custom  of  society 
requires  to  be  deferred  for  the  pen  id'  him  who. 
many  years  hence,  as  we  trust,  will  write  his 
obituary.  Hut  that  obituary,  when  written,  will 
be  a  corker." 

Here.  then,  is  something  new  to  live  for.  and 
against.  It  looks  like  a  life  insurance  premium 
on  one's  posthumous  fame,  from  one  point  of 
view:  looked  at  otherwise,  it  promises  to  bottle 
up  our  reputation.  We  shall  try  to  live  it  down, 
as  it  is  righl  to  do  with  perplexities.  Hut  after 
all.  we  would  rather  be  a  cork  than  a  corkscrew. 
It  is  not  that  which  is  tightly  held  in  the  bottle 
which  defiles  mankind,  but  that  which  is  drawn  I 
from  it.  The  cork  is  an  ideal  standpatter  and  J 
conservationist:  the  corkscrew  is  a  grabber  of 
power-sites    and    a    reckless    insurgent.     If  the 

equation  does  not  suit,  transpose   and  change 
si  ens. 


commenced  early  and  continued  through  the  wh 
month  of  December.    Owners  and  managers 
the  leading  retail  houses  in  this  city  say  that  l 
year's  business  was  the  largest  in  their  expc 
ence. ' ' 


In  the  line  of  figures,  the  crop-reporting  boarJ 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Waahingtofl 
announces  that  hereafter  there  will  be  an  effort! 
to  expound  and  interpret  the  figures  sent  oiii 
monthly  for  important  crops:  Heretofore  the- 
crops  have  been  expressed  in  percentage.  Picnics 

representing  the  condition  of  each  will  be  promtfl 
gated  monthly,  as  heretofore,  and.  in  addition 
the  quantity  of  the  year's  final  production,  M 
indicated  by  the  condition  figures,  will  lie  givefl 
This  is  a  very  good  move.     We  have  plenty  of 
figures  which  only  experts  ean  appreciate,  and 
such  figures  naturally  mean  more  to  the  dealing 
eleme  nt,  which  is  expert  or  able  to  hire  experts. 
The  growers  need  help  in  appreciating  the  signifiJ 
canoe  of  these  figures  to  put  them  on  the  same 
plane  for  judgment  with  the  dealers.    The  work! 
is  eminently  desirable,  and  we  hope  it   will  be 
well  done. 


Christmas   proved  this  year  a   close   rival  off 
the  Fourth  of  .Inly  in  its  list  of  maimed  votaries 
and  those  who   have  accomplished  a   great  deal 
iii  suppressing  the  dangerous  firecrackers  and  tor., 
pedoes  should  now  strive  to  extinguish  the  in] 

flammable  Christmas-tree  candle.  Scores  of  pcid 
pie  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  badlyg 
burned  by  the  lire  taking  off  tow  wigs  and  whis-j 
kers.  and  even  buildings  have  been  burned  and! 
innocent  children,  for  whose  amusement  the  dan- 
gerous agency  was  invoked,  have  been  burm 
and  crushed.  Anyone  who  will  undertake  thefl 
Santa  Clans  act  with  anything  but  incandescent 
electric  lights  ought  to  go  of  his  own  accord  to 

a  home  for  the  feeble-minded. 


Hut  to  take  up  something  more  solid,  it  is  a 
thing  for  holiday  satisfaction  that  California  has 
more  wealth  in  sight  than  ever  before  in  her 
history,  which  almost  has  to  be  so.  in  connec- 
tion with  her  growth  in  population  and  enter- 
prise, but  gladsome  enough  to  mention,  even 
though  expected.  The  facts  come  in  the  financial 
letter  of  the  American  National  Hank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, December  24,  1910.  which  says: 

"The  total  resources  and  liabilities  of  all  the 
banks  in  California  exceed,  for  the  first  time. 
$1, 000.000,000— which  is  about  $T®<000,000  greater 
than  last  year.  One  item  of  great  significance  in 
the  combined  bank  statements  is  that  of  savings 
deposits,  which  in  the  State  and  National  banks 
of  California  total  $343,1X6,230.  Based  on  the  fig-  | 
ures  of  the  recent  census,  the  per  capita  of  sav- 
ings bank  deposits  is  +  14:5." 

Of  business  in  San  Francisco  the  same  authority 
says;    "It  was  exceptionally  good  this  year.  It 


The  business  of  growing  Christmas-trees  neei 
not  be  depressed  by  the  denunciation  of  fake  Santa 
Clauses.    The  tree,  properly  handled,  is  a  beajfl 
tiful   piece  of  significant   decoration  and  should 
be  promoted.    It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  coi 
ing  forests  to  secure  the  trees.    They  should  bl 
grown  just  as  enterprisingly  as  cut  flowers  arfl 
grown.     The  chance  for  the  crop  can  be  based 
perhaps,  upon  the  current  figures  for  New  York 
where,  this  year.  200  carloads  of  Christmas-tret 
were  received,  comprising  nearly  200.01)0  trees 
This  supply,  according  to  wholesalers,  will  littli 
more  than   meet    the  demand,  and   prices  wen) 
hardly  so  high  as  last  year,  when  the  supply  wi 
not  so  great.    At  wholesale  rates  the  trees  ranj 
in  price  from  25  cents  to  $5.    The  retail  price 
will  range  anywhere  from  50  cents  to  +12,  accort 
ing  to  size  and  quality.     A  seven-foot  tree  wit! 
a  broad  sweep  of  branches  can  be  purchased  ii 
the  wholesale  district  for  $1.50,  and  will  retail 
from  +2.25  to  +5.  according  to  the  social  standing 
of  the  shop  ami  the  purchaser.    California  ougl 
to  look  into  this  trade.    Such  trees  could  be  groi 
in  half  the  time  as  in  the  Hast,  and  this  might 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  transportation.  Out 
might  get  ready  now  to  grow  the  stock  to  go  Fas 
through  the  Panama  Canal.    A  shipload  of  < 'alifor 
nia  Christmas-trees  rampant,  sailing  through  the 
tropical  jungle  of  the  isthmus,  would  surely  h{ 
a   moving  sight,  ami  the  amount  of  game  birr 
which  might   be  shot  from  this  colossal  inoviiij 
"blind"  would  also  be  something  great. 


Very  harrowing  details  are  coming  of  a  famhp 
in  North  China,  and  at  the  same  time  we  reat 
of  China  feeding  Orcal  Britain  with  storage  del 
eacies  of  notable  kinds.    It  is  said  that  two  shi( 
carrying  10.000  hog  carcasses  from  a  Chinese  por 
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to  Liverpool  had  also  on  board  23,000  cases  of 
eggs  and  15,000  cases  of  cold-stored  snipe,  mallard 
duck,  and  oilier  kinds  of  poultry.  To  think  thai 
such  a  staple  luxury  as  ham  and  eggs,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  game,  should  be  going  from  a  famine- 
stricken  country  to  the  richest  nation  of  the  world 
is  rather  puzzling.  The  fact  ought  to  help  us  to 
realize  the  immensity  and  the  variety  of  China, 
and  that  no  matter  how  the  outlying  provinces 
may  starve,  the  great  nation  will  scrape  the  bot- 
tom out  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  her  deep  ships 
carrying  food  to  the  outside  world. 

We  cannot  tell  yet  how  far  agriculture  may 
have  to  contribute  to  the  present  yearning  of  all 
artists  for  the  realistic.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  play-actors,  in  training,  to  burn  down  a 
real  barn  so  that  they  can  feelingly  portray  their 
moods  while  setting  fire  to  sham  barns  on  the 
stage,  agriculture  seems  to  be  in  it  to  suffer  some- 
what. The  record  is  that  the  playwright  and 
poet,  Herr  Priedrich  Steinschmied,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  Prague  police  last  week,  confessing  that 
he  had  committed  arson  in  order  to  gain  local 
color  for  a  play,  lie  slated  thai  in  a  piece  named 
"He]'  Secret"  being  performed  in  a  provincial 
Bohemian  theater,  there  is  a  scene  in  which  a 
peasant  sets  fire  to  a  barn.  In  the  rehearsals  this 
scene  could  not  be  made  to  look'  realistic,  so  he 
-made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  experience  a  crim- 
inal's impressions  himself.  Therefore  he  went 
into  the  country  and  set  fire  to  a  barn,  while  he 
took  notes  of  the  situation  and  of  his  personal 
feelings.  He  apparently  did  not  think  i1  necessary 
to  take  note  of  the  feelings  of  the  owner  of  the 
barn,  but  that  is  apt  to  be  Hie  way  with  great 
artists.  They  art!  the  most  self-centered  people 
in  the  world.  Hanging  might  straighten  out  Herr 
Bteinschmied  a  little. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Condensation  for  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  an  idea  which  occurred 
to  me  which  may  not  be  new,  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, but  might  have  possibilities.  The  idea  is 
that  of  using  the  California  fogs  for  the  self-irri- 
gation of  trees  in  the  dry  season.  The  other 
morning  1  was  out  walking  early  in  the  hills,  and 
observed  how  the  young  trees  continually  dripped 
water  which  they  caught  from  the  passing  fog. 
It  would  seem  that  any  fair-sized  tree  would  per- 
haps condense  many  ounces  of  water  in  a  night — 
this  is  an  easily  determinable  factor.  Put  the 
water  drips  in  a  scattered  manner,  moistening 
the  upper  layers  of  earth  only,  and  they  soon 
dry  out  without  doing  the  tree  any  good.  Now. 
if  a  circular  funnel  of  waterproofed  building 
paper,  or  some  better  cheap  device,  were  fastened 
about  the  base  of  the  tree  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  catch  and  concentrate  most  of  the  drippings 
from  the  leaves,  and  this  water  made  to  run  down 
through  a  tube  leading  a  suitable  depth  into  the 
earth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of  foggy 
nights  that  occur  in  many  localities  during  the 
season  might  thus  supply  ample  water  for  a  tree's 
needs.  This  would  make  possible  an  increased 
use  of  hillside  country  for  horticultural  purposes. 
Whether  this  idea  would  be  worth  experiment  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  but  thought  that  1  would 
submit  it  to  you. — Enquirer,  Berkeley. 

The  idea  of  securing  water  for  irrigation  by 
fog  condensation  has  been  suggested  before  and 
acted  upon  experimentally  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  last  specific  reference  to  it  we  remember  came 
from  San  Diego,  following  the  extremely  dry  year 
of  1898  or  1899.  where  the  proposition  was  in- 
dulged in  to  considerable  length  in  the  San  Diego 
papers.  The  probability  is  that  water  would  not 
be  secured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  serve  any 
notable  irrigation  purposes,  or  if  the  fogs  were 
so  thick  as  to  yield  water  enough,  the  sunshine 
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|  would  be  too  scant  for  the  success  of  the  plant. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  put  your  idea  to  the 

test  and  see  how  much  water  you  could  get  from 
a  tree  of  definite  leal'  area,  which  could  be  readily 
estimated. 


Come  and  Pick  Out  Your  Own  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  write  you  for  information 
relative  to  lands  in  your  State  suitable  for  ex- 
tensive farming  by  steam  or  gasoline  traction 
power;  at  what  price  can  such  lands  be  had:  loca- 
tion, how  watered,  average  bushels  per  acre,  etc.? 
— Enquirer,  Oklahoma. 

There  is  no  lack  of  land  in  California  well 
adapted  to  the  enterprise  which  you  have  in  mind, 
but  such  information  as  you  might  secure  about 
it  by  such  brief  answer  as  we  could  make,  would 
be  in  no  way  satisfactory,  nor  an  adequate  foun- 
dation for  investment.  You  should  visit  Califor- 
nia and  see  for  yourself  where  such  land  can  be 
found,  what  is  the  local  rainfall,  and  other  pro- 
ducing factors.  The  price  will,  of  course,  be  con- 
ditioned very  largely  upon  situation,  with  refer- 
ence to  transportation  and  proximity  to  lands 
which  have  been  highly  approved  lor  horticul- 
tural purposes.  The  production  per  acre  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  land,  upon 
the  moisture  supply,  and  upon  how  well  farming 
is  done,  ('ome  and  study  the  mallei'  and  form 
your  own  judgment. 


Starting  Anew  With  Roses. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  roses  at  San  .lose 
which  I  wish  to  duplicate  at  my  Oakland  home 
without  removing  them  from  the  ranch:  in  other 
words,  I  wish  to  plant  the  same  varieties  here  and 
don't  know  what  they  are.  so  don't  know  what  to 
buy.  How  are  roses  originally  started  and  grown  .' 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind.'  I  have  been  a  reader-  of  your  paper  for 
twenty  years  and  look'  to  you  for  advice  in  knotty 
problems. — Subscriber.  < Oakland. 

You  can  easily  get  a  new  start  from  your  old 
rose  bushes  by  taking  .cuttings  of  well  matured 
wood  which  grew  last  spring  and  summer.  Take 
the  cuttings  from  the  bases  of  such  shoots  and 
they  can  be  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  as  you  may  find  them  on  different 
bushes.  Make  the  cuttings  about  six  inches  long 
and  plant  them  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the 
ground,  either  in  a  nursery  row  or  in  the  places 
which  you  wish  the  new  bushes  to  occupy.  It  is 
just  the  time  of  the  year  to  multiply  your  bushes 
by  Hie  use  of  hard  wood  cuttings  such  as  we  have 
described. 


Soil  Analyses. 

To  the  Editqr:  1  wish  to  have  some  of  my  soil 
examined  and  will  you  kindly  tell  me  through 
your  paper  where  and  to  whom  I  should  send  it 
to  have  this  done? — Anxious  P'armer,  Woodland. 

You  can  get  soils  examined  and  reported  upon 
by  any  of  the  practicing  experts  advertising  as 
"Agricultural  Engineers"  in  our  columns  every 
other  week.  If  you  can  form  a  good  agricultural 
judgment  of  the  land  by  the  behavior  of  crops 
which  you  try  to  grow  upon  it,  this  is  probably 
all  you  need  to  determine  its  value.  The  ('Di- 
versity Experiment  Station  has  just  issued  a  new 
circular  about  soil  examinations  which  you  can 
get  by  application  to  the  Director  at  Berkeley, 
( 'alifornia. 

A  Recipe  for  the  Season. 

To  the  Editor:  I  dry-plowed  my  grain  field 
to  a  depth  averaging  seven  inches;  it  turned  up 
very  rough.  I  then  disked  and  harrowed  it,  but 
it  is  still  very  rough.  I  intended  to  drill  the 
seed,  wait  for  sufficient  rain,  and  harrow  to  a 
satisfactory  condition,  but  have  been  advised  to 
put  no  implement  on  after  the  drill,  as  a  harrow  I 
would  spoil  the  work  done  by  the  drill,  and  ;i 


slab  or  roller  would  cause  the  ground  to  bake. 
If  I  wait  for  rain  to  work  the  soil  before  drilling, 
it  will  bring  the  seeding  too  late.  Your  advice 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. — A  Subscriber, 
Santa  Clara  county. 

You  have  probably  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
dry  work.  If  the  land  is  still  too  rough  for  the 
drill,  we  should  broadcast  and  harrow  again.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  harrow  after  the  drill,  and 
your  advisor  is  right  that  to  roll  or  rub  is  likely 
to  smooth  too  much,  because  the  land  would  bake 
or  crust  after  the  heavy  rains  which  we  shall  soon 
have.  We  may  not  have  too  much  rain,  but  we 
should  expect  heavy  rain  enough  to  run  the  sur- 
face together  if  it  is  worked  too  fine.  This  would 
cause  loss  of  moisture  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
spared  this  year.  It  is  therefore  better  to  leave 
the  surface  a  little  rough.  You  can  roll  lightly 
after  the  grain  is  up.  if  the  surface  seems  to  need 
Closing  a  little. 

Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  This  past  summer  I  put  in 
about  1(1  acres  of  Egyptian  corn.  To  about  every 
8  rows  of  corn  I  planted  a  row  of  pumpkins. 
They  did  finely  for  some  time,  until  they  got 
infected  by  bugs  (a  kind  of  a  yellow  bug  which 
destroyed  the  leaves)  and  very  few  lived.  Had 
the  corn  anything  to  do  with  it  .'  Is  there  some- 
thing thai  will  keep  them  from  eating  the  pump- 
kins 1  Is  paris  green  any  good  .'  What  is  the  right 
amount  of  alfalfa  seed  needed  to  the  acre:' — Sub- 
scriber, Hanford. 

The  corn  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
bug  yon  describe  did  not  eat  the  leaves,  but  caused 
them  to  collapse  by  its  punctures  and  sap  suck- 
ing. As  it  does  not  eat  leaves,  you  can  not  poison 
it  with  paris  green.  This  pest  is  very  hard  to 
control.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  mis- 
cible  oil  or  tobacco  extract  will  do  good  some- 
times if  applied  with  a  nozzle  to  soak  the  bugs 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  This  must  be 
done  early:  just  as  soon  as  you  see  the  first  sign 
of  them.  Twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre 
is  the  usual  seeding. 

Another  Disbeliever  in  the  Fruiting  Rose. 

To  the  Editor:  When  but  a  small  boy.  about 
60  years  ago.  I  had  Hie  pleasure  not  only  to  pick 
the  rose-apple,  as  we  called  them,  but  also  to  eat 
them.  Am  now  near  the  seventy-year  mark.  In 
my  town  we  grew  the  rose  (Rosa  canma)  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  delicious  when  preserved.  The 
Rosa  canina,  which  bore  the  fruit,  is  identical 
with  the  dogrose  growing  wild  in  Germany,  but. 
on  account  of  the  cultivation  and  care  it  received, 
it  bore  somewhat  larger  foliage  and  fruit  than 
the  wild-growing  one.  I  do  not  believe  the  ac- 
count of  the  claimed  origination  in  Berkeley  — 
II.  Sch] uter,  San  Rafael. 


Lime  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Press  about  putting  lime  on  land.  What  effect 
does  it  have  in  holding  moisture?  Also,  will  it 
pay  to  put  it  on  a  large  field  of  alfalfa  /  'Fin- 
land is  adobe.  I  can  get  slaked  lime  for  the  haul- 
ing, distance  being  about  live  miles. — II.  I).  Hag- 
ley,  Siskiyou  county. 

The  lime  will  make  the  land  more  friable  and 
therefore  less  disposed  to  bake  and  lose  moisture 
by  evaporation.  Alfalfa  is  hungry  for  lime  and 
is  generally  advanced  by  the  application  of  it. 

The  Blue  Gum. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  setting  out  a 
few  acres  of  eucalyptus  in  the  spring,  especially 
for  wood.  I  would  like  to  know  what  variety 
will  make  the  largest  top  growlh  and  will  work 
up  into  stove-wood  the  easiest. — Orower,  Lodi. 

The  blue  gam  is  best  in  all  places  where  the 
frosts  are  light  and  alkali  absent  or  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible.  If  you  can  find  good  blue  gums 
in  your  vicinity,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to 
pistil  that  species. 
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Horticulture. 


FAILING  PRUNE  ORCHARDS:  WHY? 


To  the  Editor:  Two  years  ago  the  PACIFIC 
RtJHAL  Press  published  some  remarks  by  tin- 
writer  wherein  the  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  neglect  and  the  lack  of  proper  intelligent 
care  were,  primarily,  the  reasons  for  the  failing 
condition  existing  in  so  many  prune  orchards. 

Subsequent  extension  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation has  served  simply  to  strengthen  this  opin- 
ion. It  may  be  accepted  only  as  a  postulate  that 
'a  tree  weakened  by  neglect  or  by  of ef -cropping 
invites  disease':  or  that  'disease,  that  is,  insects 
or  fungi,  or  bacteria,  does  not  "attack"  the  tree 
directly,  but  attacks  a  condition  brought  about 
by  neglect  or  over-cropping.'  No  one  would  at- 
tempt to  deny  such  a  statement  as  applied  to  ani- 
mal life,  and  to  acknowledge  the  principle  as 
sound.  But,  like  some  other  things,  it  is  admitted 
in  theory  but  not  in  practice;  or,  to  put  it  yet 
another  way,  the  statement  is  accepted  when  it 
is  so  desired.  For  instance,  a  certain  orchard 
may  be  condemned  as  'neglected,  and  a  breeding 
place  for  pests  and  disease,'  and  yet  the  person 
making  the  complaint  might  not  believe  or  admit 
the  truth  of  the  aforesaid  postidate. 

Fallibility.— The  fallibility  of  entomological 
formulae  is  proven  by  their  ever-increasing  num- 
ber and  variety.  Fortunately,  the  human  family 
is  the  first  to  benefit  from  the  results  of  a  higher 
intelligence  and  to  find  that  bodily  health  is  en- 
joyed only  through  simple,  right  living,  and  not 
by  bleeding,  or  by  dosing,  with  sundry  poisons. 
The  equine  genera  are  still  in  the  'dark  ages', 
being  often  mistreated  as  to  food  and  care,  and 
then  'drenched'  with  turpentine,  laudanum,  or 
spirits  of  nitre,  while  the  'doctor'  stands  back- 
to  see  what  happens;  but  plant  life  is  just  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  which  prescribes  caustic  soda,  kerosene, 
potash,  arsenic,  sulphur,  tobacco,  and  anything 
else  having  enough  smell  and  burn :  and  not  a 
year  passes  but  we  find  some  of  these  'insecticides' 
discarded  because  of  trees  killed  or  injured. 

Inconsistency. — The  inconsistency  of  orchard 
treatment  is  most  pronounced.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  prune  trees  with  the  fruit-bear- 
ing wood  coated  with  scale,  the  trunk  and  main 
branches  covered  with  lichen  or  moss,  while  ex- 
pensive wire  traps  are  fastened  on  them  to  catch 
the  female  cankerworm,  and  the  tops  are  sprayed 
with  kerosene  and  tobacco  decoction  to  kill  thrips. 
And  yet.  if  a  diseased  man  be  picked  up  by  the 
wayside  and  taken  to  the  hospital,  is  he  not  first 
given  a  bath  and  then  forced  to  live  on  plain, 
nourishing  food? 

I  do  not  say  that  to  clean  the  tree  of  moss  and 
parasites  will  drive  away  thrips  the  first  year, 
or  cause  the  tree  to  yield  at  once  a  full  crop 
of  40-50  prunes ;  but  it  is.  or  should  be.  the  first 
step  toward  that  end. 

Personal  Responsibility.— " Eternal  vigilance" 
does  not  mean  the  policing  of  the  State  by  a  lot 
of  more  or  less  competent,  or  incompetent,  offi- 
cials, whose  energy  is  displayed  in  'tooting  the 
horn'  of  their  own  county  to  the  disparagement 
of  every  other  section  of  the  State.  Education, 
and  an  enlightened  understanding  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  trees  from  the  day  they  are  plant- 
ed, and  how  they  should  be  planted,  are  what  is 
needed,  and  such  may  best  be  obtained  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  at  the  demonstration 
trains,  and  at  the  meetings  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes. 

Retrospect. — Expediency  first  suggested  the  'let 
alone'  policy  in  the  prune  orchard,  and  this  has 
augmented,  if  it  has  not  caused,  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  older  trees,  and.  indirectly,  the 
prune  orchards  of  the  State.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  first  planters  of  prune  orchards  that 
the  idea  that  these  trees  required  little  or  no 
pruning  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  it  was  found 
'expedient'  to  discontinue  the  annual  pruning. 
The  trees  bore  heavily  of  good  fruit  for  many 
years,  and  then  began  to  decline  rapidly,  both  in 
vigor  and  fruitfulness.  Their  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  soil  needed  fertilizing,  the  trees 
having  become  brush  piles  on  living  stumps.  In 
a  vain  endeavor  to  bring  hack  such  trees  to  their 
pristine  energy  and  productiveness,  immense  limbs 
have  been  sawn  off,  generally  in  a  careless  man- 


ner, leaving  stubs  which  decay  and  thus  poison 
the  saji.  It  were  useless,  however,  to  attempt  to 
!  depict  in  detail  the  condition  of  these  trees;  the 
j  horticulturist  will  know,  and  others  will  not. 
'Expediency'  suggested  the  close  pruning  of 
apriebt  trees  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  gathered. 
At  this  time  of  the  year.  July,  the  main  fruit 
crops  are  not  mature,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  the  men  employed  rather  than  discharge 
them  and  look  for  new  hands  a  little  later.  Hence 
the  general  practice  of  summer  pruning  the  apri- 
cot. As  a  temporary,  or  occasional,  expedient, 
no  harm  might  result,  but,  apart  from  some  econ- 
omy in  labor  expense,  is  the  method  productive 
of  good?  To  continue  the  practice  must  have 
a  weakening  effect  on  the  trees,  and.  whereas  the 
apricot  rarely  missed  bearing  a  crop  in  Califor- 
nia's earlier  fruit  days,  it  has  become  a  man-con- 
stituted law  that  the  apricot  has  its  three  years 
of  plenty  and  three  years  of  famine.  Of  course, 
the  usual  assortment  of  causes  is  given,  BUCb  as 
frost,  rain,  cold  wind,  warm  weather,  etc.,  but 
the  possibility  of  lack  of  care,  misuse,  or  insuffi- 
cient nourishment  being  responsible,  entirely  over- 
looked. 

Anyone  who  will  examine  the  older  prune  and 
apricot  orchards  in  the  fall  or  winter  will  find 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  buds  dead, 
and  ready  to  drop  off  at  a  touch,  caused  by  mal- 
nutrition and  mistreatment.  Such  a  weakened 
condition  invites  disease,  whether  in  the  form  of 
parasitic  insects  or  vegetable  life. 

It  need  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that 
the  writer  would  discontinue  spraying,  or  prun- 
ing, but  that  all  the  various  horticultural  opera- 
tions be  done  more  intelligently.  Remember,  the 
three  foundations,  according  to  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey, 
on  which  rests  the  increased  productiveness  of 
crops,  are : 

Enrichment  of  the  land; 

Tillage  and  care; 

Producing  of  better  varieties  and  strains. 

Hope  for  the  future  lies  in  a  better  handling 
of  young  trees  from  the  first  :  training  so  that 
heavy  cutting  or  sawing  off  large  limbs  will 
never  be  necessary;  shading  the  bark  and  keep- 
ing it  clean,  and  a  tireless  and  persistent  care 
which  will  largely  tend  to  prevent  any  injurious 
invasion  by  insects  or  disease. 

Leonard  Coatks. 

Morgan  Hill. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


SHIPPING  STANDARDIZED  FRUIT. 


liy   Mr.   YV.  ( '.  Walker,  of  Sacramento,  at  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Stockton.] 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  operation  with 
the  standardized  fruit  pack  have  been  very  grat- 
ifying. Even  the  most  skeptical  have  become  con- 
vinced that  a  standardization  is  going  to  mean 
as  much  in  the  development  of  the  markets  as 
anything  that  has  happened  in  the  fruit  business 
outside  of  organization. 

It  can  be  said  that  organization  and  standard- 
ization go  practically  hand  in  hand.  Were  it 
not  for  organization  of  local  committees  in  each 
respective  county,  the  scheme  could  not  have  been 
launched  successfully.  Of  course,  there  were  sev- 
eral mistakes  made,  and  we  all  realized  that  we 
would  encounter  some  snags.  But  fortunately  all 
recognized  that  it  was  ;i  new  venture  and  wen- 
willing  to  be  patient,  fair,  and  considerate,  and 
let  the  little  aggravations  of  the  first  year  be 
jotted  down  in  the  experience  book  and  taken 
up  at  the  deliberations  this  winter. 

Reasons  for  Standardizing. — I  have  been  active 
ly  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  standardized  fruit 
and  have  watched  the  same  very  closely,  because 
I  had  faith  in  the  quality  of  the  California  pro- 
duct if  the  trashy  fruit  were  eliminated  and  kept 
at  home.  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  from 
Eastern  experience,  as  well  as  Coast,  there  is 
only  one  basis  on  which  California  can  control 
the  market,  and  that  is  quality.  Of  course,  we 
have  many  varieties  that  will  always  find  a  mar- 
ket because  no  other  section  of  the  United  States 
produces  them,  but  these  are  not  our  biggest  fac- 
tors. The  varieties  that  return  the  largest  amont 
of  money  to  northern  California  are  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  grapes,   We  encounter 


these  in  many  States — especially  peaches.  Conse- 
quently, considerable  attention  has  been  devoted' 
to  perfecting  the  peach  pack. 

As  to  Peaches. — Last  summer  it  was  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  look  over  the 
manifest  of  a  car  and  tell  to  a  nicety  just  what: 
it   contained   in   the  matter  of  sizes.     When  a 
customer  would  call  for  a  car  running  heavy 
to  a  certain  sized  peach,  we  could  offer  it  with 
very  little  delay,  whereas  heretofore  it  has  been 
almost  like  a  leap  in  the  dark.    In  turn,  this  sea-£ 
son,  the  buyer  of  a  car,  promptly  on  having  the 
car  confirmed   to  him.  could  give  his  salesmen  I 
instructions  to  .sell  so  many  boxes  of  a  certain  J 
size  and  was  sure  to  deliver  just  what  he  had  I 
sold.    When  the  car  arrived  at  its  destination  it  I 
was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  sort  into  sizes  I 
and  distribute  in  a  very  short  time,  whereas  here-  I 
tofore  it  has  been  a  question  of  opening  up  almost  I 
every  box  to  find  if  the  peaches  were  large  or  I 
small. 

While  this  may  not  seem  much  of  a  factor  in  I 
California,  in  the  Eastern  markets  where  time  is  j 
so  precious  it  has  meant  the  difference  between 
immediate  handling  and  delayed  handling  of  the  j 
product.    It  also  developed  this  season  if  peaches  J 
were  too  small  size  to  pack  a  satisfactory  li-tier  J 
pack  they  could  be  packed  3  tiers,  and  a  certain  j 
trade  was  always  willing  to  buy  3-tier  peaches 
at  a  commensurate  price,  whereas  before  a  2-tier  j 
pack  of  too  small  peaches  meant  rejection  and  i 
frequently  nothing  in  return,  often  not  sufficient 
to  pay  charges.    This  led  to  more  peaches  being 
packed  in  crates  when  they  ran  below  a  certain 
size.    Of  course,  crate  pack  has  been  put  up  for 
many  years,  but  I  believe  there  have  been  fewer 
complaints  from  the  f.  o.  b.  trade  on  peaches 
packed  in  crates  than  in  former  years,  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  deception,  as 
it  was  well  known  that  peaches  packed  in  crates  . 
were  of  good  quality,  but  small.    I  am  not  trying  ■ 
to  urge  the  packing  of  peaches  in  crates,  except 
on  certain  varieties  which  go  to  auction,  for  the  • 
reason  that  the  Western  trade  like  the  peaches  • 
put  up  in  the  California  boxes  because  they  can 
be  reshipped  and  bandied  easier  and  with  less 
danger  of  the  facing  being  disturbed,  and  the  • 
pack  being  called  slack  and  poor. 

Plums. —  In  plum  packing  we  have  unquestion-  • 
ably  made  great  strides.    In  fact,  if  it  were  not  . 
for  standardization,  in  Placer  county  the  marke. 
would  have  been  surfeited  with  small-sized,  un- 
marketable Burbank  plums  put  up  in  the  old-style  • 

3-  tier  pack,  whereas  this  year  it  was  a  blessing  1 
to  have  a  lot  of  this  fruit  kept  at  home  and 
thus  make  way  for  the  fruit  that  was  fit.  In  turn, 
this  developed  the  permanent  place  for  a  4-tier 
pack  of  small  plums.  We  found  many  markets 
that  will  pay  as  much  for  a  small  plum  packed 

4-  tier  as  they  will  for  a  reasonably  good  sized 
plum  packed  3-tier.  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
a  certain  class  of  fruit-stand  trade  that  can  use 
a  small  plum  very  profitably.  The  same  applies 
to  prunes. 

Pears. — On  the  question  of  pear  packing  Cali- 
fornia has  always  stood  pretty  well.  The  main 
advantage  this  year  was  that  wormy  stock  was 
kept  at  home,  and  gnarly  fruit  was  also  tabooed. 
In  fact,  a  certain  section  that  was  always  looked 
upon  as  having  second-class  Bartlett  pears,  this 
year  outsold  all  the  other  sections,  and  I  think 
it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  that 
section  accepted  standardization  and  the  other 
two  main  sections  did  not  accept  the  rulings,  with 
the  result  that  the  plan  proved  itself  in  the  pears 
more  than  in  anything  else  in  showing  the  rela- 
tive advantages.  I  believe  another  season  that 
sections  like  the  Sacramento  river  and  Suisun 
would  be  many  dollars  ahead  if  they  were  to 
accept  some  form  of  standardization  so  as  to 
keep  home  the  shipments  of  undersized  and  im- 
mature stock  that  never  colors  or  ripens  and 
becomes  a  stumbling-block  for  the  better  quality 
that  is  shipped  about  a  week  later.  If  first-class 
Bartlett  pears  were  marketed  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  couldn't  begin  to  supply  the  demand; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  a  few  first  cars  are  put 
on  the  market,  the  buyer  obtains  a  small  supply 
at  a  big  price,  the  fruit  never  colors  and  becomes 
the  worst  kind  of  a  drug  in  the  store — so  much 
so  that  he  will  not  put  in  a  stock  of  the  new  ar-» 
rivals,  and  thus  forces  the  market  down  through 
lack  of  demand.  The  grower  actually  suffers' 
more  through  obtaining  a  good  price  on  the  first.- 
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few  cars  and  a  low  price  on  the  great  many  cars 
following,  than  if  he  were  to  keep  his  product 
on  the  trees  until  the  fruit  was  riper  and  more 
fit  for  human  consumption.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  be  cause  in  Bartlett  pears  north- 
ern California  has  an  asset  that  is  very  great, 
indeed,  and,  by  the  proper  handling,  this  variety 
can  be  made  one  of  the  greatest  money-makers 
in  tin;  business.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
marketing  possibilities  of  Bartlett  pears  if  put 
up  in  the  rigid  way.  The  California  Bartlett  is 
known  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
as  standing  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  fruits  that  ripen  to  a  greater  state  of 
perfection  off  the  tree  than  on,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer, when  eating  a  California  Bartlett  pear, 
enjoys  something  that  cannot  be  equaled  for  lus- 
ciousness.  A  little  attention  to  this  question 
would  return  vastly  more  than  the  outlay  of  time 
and  money. 

Grapes. — In  the  packing  of  grapes  we  are  really 
somewhat  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  yet  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  we  have  a  receptacle 
that  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  carrying  of  our 
product.  It  is  a  problem  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  bend  our  efforts  for  a  package 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  one.  The  ex- 
periments as  carried  on  at  Lodi  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  shown  almost  con- 
clusively that  the  so-called  commercial  pack  is 
not  good  for  the  product.  It  develops  decay  be- 
cause the  fruit  is  injured  through  pressing  and 
crowding,  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off,  and  ventila- 
tion is  seriously  interfered  with.  I  believe  that 
when  it  comes  to  handling  a  great  vineyard  a 
new  method  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  make  a 
satisfactory  pack.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  is 
rapidly  developing  in  the  direction  of  a  central- 
ized or  house  pack,  the  same  as  in  the  orange  and 
apple  business.  I  believe  in  time  the  home  pack 
will  almosl  entirely  disappear  except  in  sections 
where  the  vineyards  are  comparatively  small  and 
the  farmer  with  his  family  is  able  to  handle 
most  of  tlie  product.  Where  one  has  to  depend 
on  outside  help,  it  will  he  necessary  to  centralize 
the  pack  so  as  to  get  the  highest  efficiency  on 
the  pack  itself,  and  the  closest  kind  of  unbiased 
supervision  as  to  what  should  go  into  the  pack- 
aye.  The  grape  business  has  unquestionably 
been  seriously  interfered  with  by  poor  packing, 
and  I  believe  that  the  committee  at  Lodi.  also 
other  sections,  where  house  pack  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  favor,  would  do  well  to  spend  part  of 
the  fund  on  experimental  work  in  developing  a 
new  style  of  package. 

This  season  the  writer  personally  examined 
quite  a  few  30-lb.  lug  boxes  of  tokays  in  Portland 
and  other  cities,  and  found  that  the  fruit  shipped 
in  the  30-lb.  lug  boxes  showed  up  in  excellent 
shape — much  better  than  the  same  fruit  packed 
in  the  ordinary  crate — but  the  trade  was  not  eduj 
caled  up  to  the  package  and  was  not  altogether 
in  favor  it,  because  it  did  not  make  an  ideal  re- 
shipping  package,  a  feature  that  has  to  be  care- 
fully considered.  A  great  proportion  of  Califor- 
nia fruit  is  reshipped  into  small  towns  after  it 
is  unloaded  from  the  car,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  snug  package  and  one  that  is  easy  and 
safe  to  handle. 

Markings. —  1  believe  that  we  should  have  a 
uniform  system  of  marking  for  each  variety  of 
fruit.  I  do  not  believe  that  Placer  county  should 
have  one  system.  Solano.  Yolo,  and  Fresno  coun- 
ties each  another,  as  it  is  confusing  to  the  buy- 
ers. I  was  told,  when  East,  that  the  marking 
such  as  "Not  over  72  peaches"  was  disliked,  for 
the  reason  that  many  of  the  buyers  are  foreigners 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  English  language, 
and  although  they  understood  the  figures  72  or 
84,  or  whatever  numbers  might  be  on  the  box, 
they  did  not  read  the  English  words  surrounding 
it  to  the  effect  that  the  box  contained  that  num- 
ber and  Larger,  and  when  they  would  buy  10  or 
15  packages,  and  fine  some  84s,  some  72s.  and 
some  even  larger,  there  was  an  immediate  howl 
and  claim  that  the  grower  was  trying  to  fool 
them.  The  marking  that  seemed  to  be  most  in 
favor  was  the  system  that  prevails  in  the  dried- 
prune  business,  that  is.  "(iO  to  70",  "70  to  SO". 

80  to  HO",  etc.';  then  the  buyer  would  have  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  approximate  number 
of  pieces  of  fruit  in  the  box.  A  great  proportion 
of  our  fruit  is  afterward  sold  by  the  dozen,  and 
til e   small    buyer  can   figure   approximately  the 


number  of  dozens  he  can  get  out  of  a  certain 
sized  package,  and  will  offer  them  for  sale  at 
his  stand  at  the  same  ratio. 

On  plums  I  would  recommend  that  all  districts 
adopt  a  plan  showing  the  number  of  tiers  and 
the  sixes,  such  as  3  x  4s  3  tier,  4x5  tier,  etc. 
This  will  show  the  purchaser  the  number  of  pieces 
he  can  expect  in  the  top  layer  and  the  number 
of  tiers  in  the  crate,  and  he  can  figure  up  very 
quickly  about  how  many  dozens  he  can  get  from 
a  certain  package.  As  it  requires  some  skill  to 
make  the  proper  kind  of  a  plum  pack,  and  fre- 
quently plums  do  not  run  uniformly,  I  believe 
an  attempt  to  mark  the  number  of  pieces  on  a 
crate  is  a  mistake.  The  trade  would  prefer  to 
have  it  shown  as  I  have  previously  stated.  The 
same  applies  to  apricots. 

On  pear  packing  I  believe  the  most  acceptable 
method  would  be  the  tier  pack.  The  trade  is  not 
so  particular  about  knowing  whether  a  box  con- 
tains an  exact  number  of  pears,  but  they  want 
to  know  whether  it  is  a  4,  5,  or  6-tier  pack. 

On  grape  packing,  I  believe  the  package  should 
state  whether  it  is  2-basket,  4-basket,  or  6-basket, 
and  the  style  of  pack,  and  whether  it  is  plain  or 
bunch. 

-  For  cherries,  I  believe  the  row  pack  is  prefera- 
ble, and  the  counting  should  be  clone  on  the  end 
and  not  on  the  side,  so  as  to  make  the  marking 
and  counting  more  uniform.  Some  districts  have 
a  plan  of  counting  the  number  of  rows  on  the 
side,  and  it  works  against  them,  for  the  reason 
that  they  lose  about  a  row,  because  a  10-row  on 
the  front  is  about  11  rows  on  the  side,  and  the 
trade  buying  for  shipment  is  particular  in  regard 
to  the  markings  on  cherries;  they  will  willingly 
pay  more  for  a  10-row  cherry  than  an  11-row, 
and  the  grower  might  just  as  well  get  the  benefit. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  a  difference  in 
the  price  on  our  large-sized  fruit  as  against  the 
small  sizes,  just  the  same  as  in  the  orange  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  this  was  not  done  in  the  season 
just  past,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  because 
the  new  system  was  not  generally  understood. 
It  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  try  and  bring 
about  too  many  changes  at  one  time.  I  think 
this  coming  season  we  should  try  consistently  to 
make  a  difference  in  price  on  the  large  as  against 
the  small-sized  fruit,  so  that  the  grower  who  has 
the  more  desirable  sizes  can  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  market,  and  this  will  encourage  more  care  in 
selecting. 

I  would  also  recommend  and  strongly  urge 
that  all  districts  wheel  into  line  on  the  question 
of  standardizing.  One  non-standardizing  district 
shipping  poor  fruit  will  undo  the  good  >f  many 
districts  shipping  standardized  fruit.  As  an  ex- 
ample a  car  of  poor  fruit  will  be  rejected,  a  low 
price  made  on  it,  and  immediately  the  wires  Hash 
that  the  market  has  been  cut,  whereas  the  market 
in  general  has  not  been  cut,  but  a  lower  price 
made  to  dispose  of  the  poor  car.  But  many  un- 
scrupulous buyers  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  give  out  the  impression  generally  that  the 
market  has  gone  to  pieces,  etc.  The  districts  that 
have  adopted  standardization  would  do  well  to 
keep  up  the  agitation  in  the  districts  that  have 
not  done  so,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  and 
advancement  of  business. 

In  concluding;  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  cost  amounts  to  anything  as  compared 
with  the  results  obtained,  and  I  hope  that  this 
winter  will  see  many  meetings  called  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adopting  and  improving  plans  for 
standardization.  Northern  California  will  then  be 
making  for  all  time  an  industry  that  is  not  only 
pleasant  but  profitable  in  its  outcome.  This  ques- 
tion is  of  immense  importance  to  all  of  us,  and 
I  hope  the  plan  of  standardization  will  be  adopted 
throughout  the  entire  deciduous  belt. 


SOCIETY  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
announce  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  that  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida, on  February  !),  1911,  the  day  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
which  convenes  there  IVbruarv  10  and  11,  11)11. 

O.  I\  Close, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

College  Park,  Md. 


Viticulture. 


A  FRENCH  VITICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose, 
herewith,  an  announcement  to  grape  growers  that 
a  Viticultural  Congress  will  take  place  at  Mont- 
pellier  on  May  18,  19,  and  20,  1911.  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  pub- 
lish it  in  your  paper  for  the  information  of  Cali- 
fornia viticulturists,  some  of  whom  we  hope  may 
attend. — Etikxnk  Mauls.  President  of  the  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Agriculture,  Montpellier,  France. 

VITICULTURAL  CONGRESS  AT  MONTPELLIER. 

The  previous  Viticultural  Congresses  organized 
at  the  Agricultural  School  of  Montpellier  by  the 
Central  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Herault,  during 
the  phylloxera  crisis,  have  outlined  with  notable 
success  the  general  rules  for  the  recOnstitution 
of  vineyards. 

Today,  new  problems  arise.  We  must  now  get 
regularly  from  the  vine,  not  only  abundant  crops, 
but  also  products  of  the  highest  possible  quality, 
so  that  the  wine  may  deserve  and  keep  the  favor 
of  the  consumer.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly,  ques- 
tions referring  to  quality  that  will  be  considered 
by  the  new  Viticultural  Congress  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  at  Montpellier 
on  May  18,  19,  and  20,  1911,  and  to  which  all 
foreign  grape  growers  are  invited. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
will  be  studied: 

1.  Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  soil  on  the  growth  of  various  grafted 
American  stocks  and  on  the  quality  of  the  grapes 
and  the  wine. 

2.  Influence  of  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  lime,  on  the  vegetation  and  health  of 
the  vine,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

3.  New  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Stimulants.  Can 
commercial  fertilizers  be  substituted  for  organic 
fertilizers?    If  not,  for  what  reasons? 

4.  Influence  of  'topping',  'removal  of  leaves' 
on  the  production  and  quality  of  the  grape  and 
wine.    Conditions  of  their  efficiency. 

5.  Replanting  of  grafted  vineyards.  May 
vineyard  follow  vineyard  in  replanting?  Compar- 
ative value  of  stocks  to  use  in  replanting.  The 
stocks  for  dry  soils,  calcareous  or  not,  and  for  hot 
countries.  Influence  of  each  stock  on  the  vigor 
and  fertility  of  the  vine  and  the  quality  of  its 
products. 

6.  Actual  state  of  the  problem  of  'direct  pro- 
ducers.' Results  they  have  given  in  various  viti- 
cultural regions.  Their  resistance  to  fungi  and 
phylloxera.  Defects  and  qualities  of  their  wines. 
Conditions  of  their  use. 

7.  Fungous  diseases,  'mildew.'  Causes  of  in- 
efficiency of  Bordeaux  mixture  treatments.  Pules 
to  observe  in  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  copper  sulphate  powders.  New  remedies 
against  mildew.  'Oidium.'  Recent  progress  at- 
tained by  a  better  knowledge  of  this  disease  and 
the  means  of  controlling  it.    Other  diseases,  etc. 

8.  Insects.'  The  cochylis ;  the  Eudemis  (Tor- 
trix).  New  studies  of  habits  of  these  insects.  Re- 
searches as  to  the  means  of  controlling  them. 
Rules  to  observe.    The  'Pyrale'.     New  remedies. 

9.  The  new  methods  of  wine-making.  Com- 
bined use  of  sulphurous  acids  and  pure  yeast. 
Results  obtained.  Conditions  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. 

10.  Influence  of  maceration  on  the  constitu- 
ents and  quality  of  the  wine. 

11.  Influence  of  the  amount  of  crop  and  of 
diseases  on  the  composition  and  quality  of  the 
wine. 

12.  Methods  of  manufacture  of  sweet  wines. 

13.  Concentration  of  grape  must;  economic 
importance.    Results  attained.  Uses. 

14.  The  conditions  for  aging  brandies. 

15.  Repression  of  falsifications  from  an  inter- 
national point  of  view. 

16.  Crops  that  can  be  grown  in  vineyards  dur- 
ing a  crisis  in  various  countries. 

17.  Present  use  of  motors  in  vineyard  culti- 
vat  ion. 

"The  importance  of  these  problems  will  un- 
doubtedly be  felt  by  grape  growers,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Agriculture  hopes  they  will  come 
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in  large  numbers  to  take  part  in  the  discussions 
and  labors  of  the  congress." 

Excursions  to  the  most  notable  vineyards  will 


take  place  during  or  after  the  congress. 

President.  Kt.  Mans;  Vice-President. 
Duclut ;  (ieneral  Secretary.  L.  Ravaz. 


Dr. 


Commercial  Aspects  of  California  Agriculture. 


The  American  farmer  is  in  high  feather,  due 
to  the  .jiu-jitsu  grip  he  has  had  on  prosperity  this 
last  year.  This  prosperity  extended  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  is  shown  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  the  total  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts in  the  United  States  increased  in  15)10  some 
$30^000.000  over  the  estimates  for  1909.  This 
favorable  increase  came  in  the  face  of  a  $230,000.- 
000  decline  in  the  value  of  the  cereal  crops.  The 
general  average  was  fattened,  however,  by  the 
enormous  gains  in  the  value  of  animal  products 
amounting  to  $424,000,000.  While  barley  and 
wheat  were  tobogganing  downward,  meat  and  the 
1airy  products  were  aviating  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

In  California,  the  vear  1010  has  been  one  which 


profit  to  the  grower  by  the  Eastern  sympathetic 
marketing  methods. 

Vineyardists  Disappointed.  —  The  vineyardists 
were  not  so  fortunate  this  year.  The  low  price 
of  wine  grapes  and  the  stagnation  in  raisin  circles 
have  dampened  the  ardor  of  many  grape  growers 
and  caused  them  to  pull  up  their  vines.  Inoppor- 
tune rains  and  the  refusal  of  the  large  wine  com- 
panies to  pay  satisfactory  prices  for  grapes  have 
caused  many  of  the  vineyardists  to  lose  money. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  that  co-operative  winer- 
ies are  being  formed,  and  the  raisin  growers  are 
realizing  the  absolute  necessity  of  forming  some 
kind  of  an  association  whereby  they  can  market 
their  raisins  more  favorably.  The  growers  of 
table  grapes,  however,  have  had.  for  the  most 
part,  a  successful  season,  and.  except  in  some  un- 
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has  not  only  prospered  the  farmers,  but  has 
widened  their  smiles  and  lengthened  the  list  of 
auto  purchasers.  The  Aladdin's  lamp  which 
caused  this  prosperity  is  water,  and  it  was  hided 
by  the  magic  wand,  climate.  California's  right 
hand  is  water,  and  the  left  is  climate.  Where 
formerly  the  farmer  was  the  plaything  of  the 


avoidable  disappointments,  where  they  were  mar- 
keted  properly  the  grower  made  money.  Next 
year  will  see  an  improvement  over  the  marketing 
methods  .if  l!)pl.  and  the  table-grape  growers  are 
looking  forward  to  another  prosperous  year. 

Cereals  Below  1909.  -Barley  was  a  disappoint- 
ment in  1910.  especially  when  compared  to  the 
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'A' — that  is.  ton  much  sun  and  not  enough 
water — by  the  aid  of  dams  and  irrigation  ditches 
he  can  now  turn  out  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
wat  »>,'<         always  on  tap.  he  has 

no  trouble  in  getting  results.  The  jaekrabbit  and 
the  squirrel  are  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fruit 
tree  and  alfalfa. 

A  Good  Year  for  Fruit  Growers.— The  fruit 
grower  has  had  a  very  happy  year,  due  partly 
to  his  foresight,  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  partly 
to  the  scarcity  and  failure  of  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean fruit  crops.  It  was  an  ill  wind  which  blew 
favorably  for  the  California  orchardists.  Instead 
of  sending  poor,  wormy  fruit  East,  successful  or- 
chardists formed  associations  and  standardized 
their  fruit.  What  was  the  result?  Quicker  sales, 
better  prices,  and  larger  profits.  The  orehardist 
who  dried  his  fruit  also  met  a  hungry  market, 
especially  so  in  pnines.  Record  prices  were  paid 
for  this  commodity,  and  the  grower  received  the 
benefit,  as  prices  were  commencing  to  soar  while 
the  fruit  was  still  on  the  tree.  In  the  citrus  fruits 
the  able  handling  of  this  product  by  the  orange 
growers'  associations  has  enabled  the  increased 
output  over  last  year  to  be  handled  with  great 


money-making  yield  of  the  year  previous.  On 
account  of  the  high  price  in  190!'.  many  farmers 
increased  their  acreage  of  barley,  so  that  the  pro- 
duction was  heavier  than  usual.  The  yield  in 
other  sections  was  also  large.  The  results  are 
seen  by  glancing  at  the  low  price  this  commodity 
is  bringing  in  the  markets.  Wheat  is  showing 
more  strength  than  barley,  but  not  enough  to 
realize  much  profit.  On  account  of  our  losing 
the  Oriental  Hour  trade  and  the  opening  of  new 
wheat  lands  in  the  Northwestern  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  profits  in  wheat  are  not  as  large 
as  they  formerly  were. 

Hay  in  Oversupply. — Hay  is  another  commod- 
ity which  in  market  parlance  is  called  dull  and 
dragging.  The  prices  in  1909  caused  a  large  hold- 
over which,  coupled  with  the  heavy  yield  in  1910. 
has  left  a  large  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  grow- 
ers. The  bay  buyers  who  are  trying  to  keep  the 
market  down  are  meeting  some  opposition  from 
the  growers,  who  are  refusing  to  be  influenced 
by  the  biased  reports  of  these  hay  and  commission 
merchants  and  are  building  sheds  and  barns  over 
their  hay  and  except  to  hold  it  until  prices  im- 
prove.   With  the  prospects  of  a  dry  year,  the 


growers  are  expecting  that  prices  will  get  better 
very  shortly,  even  shoidd  the  rains  come  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  later  on.  The  failure  of  the  De-| 
eember  rains,  which  are  necessary  for  grass, 
should  cause  some  change  in  the  price  of  hay  very 
shortly. 

Big  Profits  in  Potatoes. — On  account  of  the 
large  potato  crop  in  California  and  the  shortage 
in  the  other  States,  the  tubers  were  king  of  the 
money-makers  to  the  California  farmer  this  last 
year.  Besides  having  to  furnish  States  where  the 
crop  was  short.  California  has  a  larger  popula- 
tion and  has  to  fill  orders  of  the  new  foreign  mar- 
kets which  she  has  been  cultivating  for  some  time 
The  result  will  be  that  potatoes  will  be  bringing 
enormous  prices  before  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
Some  anticipate  that  potatoes  will  be  selling  for 
$2.50  per  sack  within  the  next  few  months. 

Average  Crop  of  Celery  and  Beans. — The  celery 
crop  this  year  has  been  about  the  average.  The 
increased  acreage  will  be  materially  lessened  by 
the  presence  of  insects,  which  have  cut  down  the 
yield  to  about  the  same  as  1909.  The  prices,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  good,  and  with  the  increased 
Eastern  shipments,  the  year  1910  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  one  for  the  celery  raiser. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  bean  associations, 
this  commodity  is  being  sent  broadcast  over  the 
United  States.  Proper  handling  and  pooling  of 
the  beans  has  made  1910  a  money-maker  to  the 
bean  grower  and  broadened  the  markets. 

Nuts  Show  Improvement. — Another  commodity 
which  shows  the  benefit  of  proper  handling  is 
nuts.  Both  walnuts  and  almonds  are  being  hand? 
led  by  associations  of  growers  which  keep  in 
touch  with  the  markets,  their  needs  and  require* 
incuts,  and  are  thereby  better  able  to  cater  tf 
the  consumer  than  they  were  any  time  previous 
The  results  have  been  most  beneficial,  and  w# 
notice  that  top  prices  are  being  paid  for  botk 
almonds  and  walnuts  all  along  the  line. 

Dairies  Very  Profitable.— The  cornucopia  of  the 
dairymen  is  full  after  a  very  successful  year; 
History  is  repeating  itself  to  the  dairymen.  J 
the  last  few  years  have  been  most  successful. 
The  opening  of  new  lands  has  caused  many  pel 
sons  to  engage  in  the  dairy  business,  but  so  fj 
they  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  California 
market.    Although  most  of  the  strictly  first-class  • 
creamery  butter  is  made  in  the  State,  a  large  per-  • 

centage  of  ladle  and   king  butters  have  to  he 

brought  in  from  other  States.  As  the  irrigatioa 
ditches  have  made  it  possible  to  plant  more  all 
falfa.  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  will  pro- 
duce more  butter  than  we  can  consume.  Although 
it  will  not  happen  for  some  time  yet.  it  becomes 
tin-  dairymen  to  look  out  for  future  market^Kx 
On  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  butteT 
being  produced  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand* 
these  two  islands  will  be  our  chief  competitor^ 
in  the  butter  trade.  As  these  countries  have  the 
start  of  us  in  regard  to  exporting  butter,  it  be- 
hooves the  California  dairymen  to  start  in  improv- 
ing their  dairy  methods.  In  order  to  meet  this 
foreign  butter  in  the  open  market,  we  must  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  butter.  The  first  tiling 
the  California  dairymen  will  have  to  do  is  to  rem 
duce  the  water  content  two  or  three  degrees,  and 
the  other  is  to  use  only  fresh,  clean  cream.  Au 
we  have  the  shorter  haul  to  the  South  American* 
republics  and  to  Oregon.  Washington,  and  AlaskaJ 
our  butter  ought  to  arrive  in  better  condition! 
than  the  product  transported  across  the  Paeifiol 
Crean  and  enclosed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  for  21 
days. 

Live  Stock  Sell  High.— The  live-stock  uiarkeM 
has  been  a  feature  of  this  last  year.  Big  prices 
have  ranged  the  whole  season  in  beef,  with  mut-J 
ton  and  pork  following  closely.  The  scarcity  ofl 
good  beef  cattle  is  evident  at  present,  and  a  rec-J 
ord  market  is  looked  for  in  January  and  Fehru«B 
ary.  Already  a  prime  California  steer  has  sold* 
in  the  Portland  market  for  $14.50  per  hundred* 
Although  wool  has  been  very  low  all  season.  mut-B 
ton  has  kept  up  its  stride  very  well,  and  the  fn-M 
tore  of  the  sheep  raiser  is  very  bright.  On  ac-9 
count  of  the  tariff  talk  concerning  the  duty  onfl 
wool,  the  Boston  wool  buyers  have  refused  torn 
pay  a  decent  price  for  t  h  i -  commodity,  although! 
the  demand  for  woolen  goods  has  been  ver; 
strong.  The  future  of  the  California  wool  in- 
dustry depends  upon  the  action  of  the  next  Co 
gress  in  regard  to  wool  duties. 

Hogs  are  still  very  profitable,  although  th 
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ire  not  bringing  the  prices  they  did  early 
n  the  year.  When  the  price  of  porkers 
vent  into  the  clouds  last  January,  many 
>eople  jumped  into  the  business  and  in- 
:reased  the  number  of  pigs  very  material- 
y,  but  they  have  not  influenced  the  price 
>nough  to  make  it  unprofitable.  In  fact, 
;he  present  price  of  8c.  leaves  a  large 
nargin  of  profit  for  the  grower. 

Possibilities  ok  Horses  ami  Mules — 
Vlany   thousands  of  dollars  were  made 
in  1910  from  horses,  and  especially  the 
heavy  draft  horses.    The  racer  has  seen 
lis  best  days,  as  was  shown  at  a  sale 
held  in  Riverside  lately,  when  thorough 
»red  horses  of  a  noble  strain  brought 
from  $70  to  $120,  while    only  average 
draft  horses  sold  in  the  streets  for  $200 
apiece.    The  future  of  the  draft  horse 
In  California  is  very  great,  and  he  will 
Uways  be  as  redeemable  as  a  Government 
bond.    No  matter  how  many  autos  come 
into  use,  there  will  always  be  a  class 
Bf  work  which  only  a  draft  horse  can 
perform.    James  15.   Lawrence,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Hartman  Stables,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  recently  said  that  the  climate 
of  California  was  most  ideal  for  raising 
draft   horses.     It.  reminded  him  of  the 
famous    valley    of    La    Perche,  France, 
where  the  Percherons  come  from.    It  is 
our  average  mild  climate,  with  succulent 
grass  the  year  round,  which  builds  up  the 
young  colt  and  tdves  him  a  growth  at 
lone  year  which  takes  two  years  in  the 
•  HEastern  States,  where  the  youngster  has 
Iko  be  enclosed  in  barns  and  fed  on  dry 
Imay   and  ensilage.     The  mule  industry 
■jis  just  as  promising  as  that  of  the  horse. 
(Hawaii,   the   Fiji    Islands,   Alaska,  and 
■Mexico  are  calling  for  our  mules  so  that 
(hundreds  of  hybrids  are  being  shipped 
•through  California  from    the  Southern 
iSfltates  to  these  points.     Think  of  the 
flenormous  profit  which  could  be  made  by 
■  ■raising  these  animals  in  California,  there 
■being  not  only  a  saving  in  freightage 
I  but  also  in  feeding.    On  account  of  the 
i  ■presence  of  green  feed  the  year  round,  we 
■are  able  to  give  the  mule  a  growth  that 
■Iwould  take  an  extra  year  to  put  on  in 
I  the  Southern  States.     The  sugar  plant 
I  ers  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  the  mines 
I  of  Alaska  and  Mexico  pay  top  prices  for 
I  mules,  and  as  a  mule's  life  is  not  very 
I  long  in  these  rigorous  climates,  there  is 
l  a  continual  call  for  more  mules. 

The  Future  Is  Bright. — With  the  ex- 
I  ception  of  cereals  and  wine  and  raisin 
■grapes,  California  has  seen  a  most  pros- 
I  perous  year — 1910  has  witnessed  Calif  or 
I  nia  fruits  being  introduced  into  every 
I  corner  of  the  globe.  Shiploads  of  canned 
land  dried  fruits  leave  San  Francisco 
■every  day  for  foreign  ports.  The  build 
I  ing  up  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
I  republics  has  opened  a  field  for  almost 
I  every  California  product.  The  large 
I  number  of  white  people  in  the  Panama 
I  Canal  Zone  has  increased  our  shipments 
■to  that  point  threefold.  The  putting  on 
flof  new  steamship  lines  to  Oriental  and 

I  South  American  ports  has  caused  a  mar- 
Iket  which  we  never  before  catered  to. 

■  The  completion  of  the  Western  Pacific 

II  railroad  has  added  a  new  line  for  the 
I  farmer  to  get  his  products  to  Eastern 

■  points.  All  in  all,  1910  was  a  glorious 
lyear  for  the  California  farmer,  and  there 

■  will  be  many  more  like  it. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


THE  PRUNING  OF  THE  WASH- 
INGTON NAVEL  TREE. 

[By  John  P.  Engelhardt,  of  Glendora,  at 
the  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Conven 
tion.  1 

Jones:  "Neighbor,  why  are  my  oranges 
not  as  good  as  yours?  I  spend  as  much 
money  for  fertilizers  as  you  do;  I  irri- 


gate just  as  carefully,  and  plow  and  cul- 
tivate just  as  you  do.  I  raise  cover 
crops,  too;  but  my  fruit  is  inferior  to 
yours." 

Smith:  'I'll  tell  you  what,  Jones,  you 
don't  prune  enough.  You  don't  cut  out 
the  water  sprouts  and  the  foreign  wood, 
that  is,  wood  that  is  not  true  Washing- 
ton navel.  All  your  fertilizers,  all  your 
irrigating  water,  all  your  labor  of  cul- 
tivating and  of  growing  cover  crops,  is 
thrown  away  if  you  haven't  the  right 
kind  of  wood  for  your  orange-bearing 
branches." 

Jones:  "How  can  I  tell  the  right  kind 
of  wood?" 

Smith:  "Well,  the  best  way  to  begin 
is  with  the  water  sprouts,  or  'sucker' 
growths,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
They  bear  poor,  coarse  fruit,  and  that 
only  at  their  ends  or  tips.  This  makes 
these  branches  bend  down  and  crowd 
the  fruit  below,  thus  shutting  out  light 
and  air  from  otherwise  good  fruit  below 
them.  After  the  winter  rains,  and  usu- 
ally after  irrigating,  you  will  find  many 
of  these  young  shoots  which  sap  the  tree. 
It  is  most  important  to  remove  these  as 
soon  as  they  form." 

Jones:  "I  thought  one  pruning  a  year 
was  enough,  and  was  just  going  to  ask 
you  the  best  time  the  year  to  prune." 

Smith:  "Friend,  that  way  of  doing  is 
all  out  of  date.  It  is  economy  to  cut 
out  sucker  or  water  sprouts  after  every 
two  or  three  irrigations." 

Jones:  "Why?" 

Smith:  "Because  the  first  thing  you 
know  these  young  shoots  rapidly  help 
themselves  to  a  great  deal  of  the  sap 
containing  rich  ingredients  such  as  ni- 
trate of  soda,  and  what  do  they  give 
you  in  return?  Wood  and  more  wood; 
but  oranges,  none;  at  least  not  many, 
and  the  fruit  that  is  formed  is  coarse 
and  tasteless.  The  more  fertilizer  you 
give  an  unpruned  tree  the  worse  the  fruit 
will  be.  If  you  haven't  time  to  prune, 
it  is  best  not  to  fertilize  the  tree.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  oranges  will  be 
graded  according  to  their  taste,  as  well 
as  their  looks.  Do  you  think  we  should 
have  so  many  unexplained  so-called 
'slumps'  in  the  Eastern  orange  markets 
if  we  really  furnished  a  good  orange?" 

Jones:  "Does  the  water  sprout  continue 
to  form  inferior  wood?" 

Smith:  "Yes;  the  second  season  fine, 
luxuriant  branches  form  from  them,  but 
not  fruit  bearing,  and  mostly  wood  bear- 
ing. If  you  take  buds  from  this  stock 
for  propagating  you  produce  a  very  poor 
non-bearing  tree.  In  fact,  to  propagate 
from  such  a  stock  is  slow  death  to  our 
grand  orange  industry.  What  is  more, 
the  older  these  sprouts  get,  the  more  they 
weaken  and  rob  the  tree  in  order  to  form 
still  more  wood.  Some  people  permit 
these  branches  to  grow  wood  for  ten 
years,  and  wonder  continually  at  their 
meager  bank  account." 

Jones:  "Well,  Smith,  suppose  I  cut  out 
the  sucker  growths  as  soon  as  formed, 
shall  I  get  fancy  fruit  and  plenty  of  it?" 

Smith:  "No,  not  always.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  trees  sold  us  by  the  nurserymen 
are  not  always  from  good  stock.  The 
buds  from  water  sprouts  look  so  fine  that 
some  of  our  so-called  'best  budders'  use 
them  for  propagating,  instead  of  taking 
buds  from  pure  fruit-growing  branches.  . 

"If  you  go  from  orchard  to  orchard 
you  will  find  from  20  to  25  per  cent  more 
wood  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  oranges.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve, Jones,  that  by  pruning  properly 
you  can  save  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
your  expenses,  besides  improving  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  raised  by  10  per  cent. 

"It  is  necessary  to  cut  out  all  foreign 
wood  and  reduce  the  tree  to  the  original 
Washington  navel.  Did  you  notice  that 
Riverside  man  who  called  here?  He  de- 
clared that  the  Riverside  navel  orange  is 


deteriorating,  and  that  he  can  prove  it. 
too.  As  for  myself,  I  can  say  that  the 
Glendora  orange  of  today  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  20  years  ago.  This  deteriora- 
tion has  been  observed  for  15  years  and 
is  becoming  alarming.  I  attribute  it  to 
lack  of  pruning,  largely. 

"One  can  soon  learn  to  tell  the  different 
kinds  of  foreign  or  untrue  wood  by  the 
shape  and  looks  of  the  branches.  One 
easily  learns  what  shape  to  expect  from 


certain  kinds  of  foreign  wood.  Few 
ranchers,  and  even  pruners,  seem  to  un- 
derstand this.  By  'pruning'  they  seem 
to  mean  the  well  balanced  shaping  of 
the  tree.  Some  haven't  even  this  idea; 
but  mean  by  'pruning'  a  general  lopping 
off  of  branches  by  the  'hit  or  miss'  meth- 
od. If  this  thing  goes  on.  the  navel  or- 
ange will  eventually  run  into  culls,  and 
instead  of  being  orange  growers  we  shall 
be  cull  growers." 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Box  604,    FRESNO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  18R4 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Morse 

Se>eds 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DEPENDABLE  VARIE- 
TIES OF  CALIFORNIA  SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND 
SHRUBS  ARE  FULLY  DESCRIBED  AND  PRICED 
IN  OUR  NEW 

GARDEN  GUIDE 

COPY  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  REQUEST 
CONTAINS  INFORMATION  OF  GREAT  VALUE 

TO  EVERY  FARMER  AND  GARDENER.  WRITE 

FOR  IT  TODAY. 

C.  C.  MORSE  6  CO. 

the  great  California  Seed  House 
123  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need.  * 

0AKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  0AKDALE,  CAL. 
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The  Apiary. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  A  BEGINNER. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Howard  of  Yuba  City  gives 
the  American  Bee  Journal  an  account  of 
his  beginnings  which  will  arouse  the 
elders  and  instruct  others  who  are  new 
to  the  business: 

I  started  in  the  bee  business  just  last 
year,  beginning  by  buying  15  colonies,  all 
in  8-frame  hives.  As  soon  as  people  found 
out  I  was  buying  bees,  they  came  to  me 
from  all  over  the  country  to  try  to  sell  to 
me.  1  gave  for  the  first  $1.25  per  colony, 
with  comb-honey  supers,  six  of  which 
were  full  of  honey;  then  I  bought  14  at 
$1.50  per  colony  with  empty  supers.  A 
neighbor  had  44  in  frame  hives,  and  20 
empty  or  moth-eaten  hives,  all  furnished 
with  comb  honey  supers,  which  I  got  for 
$55.  A  saloon-keeper  had  10  colonies  out 
ten  miles  in  the  country  which  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of,  and  which  I  got  for  $1  each. 
These  had  both  comb  and  extracting  su 
pers  on,  and  all  filled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom; the  frames  were  not  wired,  but  were 
started  and  straight.  1  also  bought  18 
colonies  in  box  and  frame  hives  for  $15. 
This  is  all  the  buying  I  did. 

I  increased  to  150  colonies  last  fall,  and 
sold  $t!45.75  worth  of  honey  and  beeswax 

Oh,  yes!  i  bought  some  from  a  man 
who  started  in  the  bee-business,  but  a 
flood  came  on  and  drowned  all  his  bees. 
I  got  his  empty  hives  and  supers  (some 
of  which  never  had  had  a  bee  in),  55  ex- 
tracting supers,  38  comb-honey  supers, 
and  37  hives  all  nailed  and  painted,  for 
$20.  This  was  a  big  help  to  me,  when 
swarming  time  came,  which  is  in  April. 

I  did  my  first  extracting  July  4.  or 
started  that  day.  Not  being  an  expert.  I 
took  off  only  20  gallons  of  honey  from 
seven  supers,  but  the  next  day  I  did  bet- 
ter. There  were  only  two  colonies  of  bees 
which  had  comb  honey  on  that  1  kept 
track  of.  One  gathered,  up  to  August  1, 
130  pounds  and  the  other  124.  But  I  had 
to  move  them,  and  so  lost  track  of  the  two 
colonies.  I  don*t  know  what  they  gath- 
ered after  that,  but  they  brought  in  honey 
up  to  November  15.  I  did  the  last  extract- 
ing November  18.  and  called  it  good 
enough. 

This  year  the  bees  started  to  work  Feb- 
ruary 15,  on  almond  blossoms,  and  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  bumper  of 
a  honey  crop.  I  made  hives  and  supers 
all  winter  to  be  ready  for  a  big  run.  The 
bees  did  fine  up  to  April  20.  Some  of  the 
comb-honey  hives  had  on  three  supers, 
and  the  bees  working  in  all,  but  not  all 
filled.  Then  the  bees  began  to  hang  out 
in  great  bunches  on  the  front  of  the  hives. 
Day  and  night  they  hung  out.  I  thought 
they  were  preparing  to  swarm.  They  did 
not  do  that  last  year.  When  I  found  bees 
hanging  out  I  put  on  another  super,  and 
that  settled  that  part  of  it  last  year.  But 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  this  year. 
I  tried  everything  I  could  think  of  to 
make  them  go  in — smoke,  ventilation,  and 
even  made  artificial  swarms,  to  my  sor- 
row. 

The  75  colonies  of  bees  I  had  in  one 
place  (running  for  comb  honey)  just 
would  not  go  to  work.  I  went  to  flinch 
put  the  queen-cells,  but  found  none.  I 
read  "A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
Filially  1  saw  them  killing  off  drones,  so  I 
read  up  on  that,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  honey  in  the 
field,  and  so  I  let  them  alone  for  a  few 
days  to  see  what  they  would  do.  I  found 
they  were  using  up  the  surplus  honey  in 
the  supers,  and  in  a  few  more  days  there 
were  no  more  larvae  to  speak  of.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  came  to  look  at  them,  said 
that  those  he  looked  at  were  queenless,  as 
there  were  no  eggs,  but  1  gave  them  brood 
and  they  built  no  queen-cells.  So  1  looked 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  coi'ering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  mi  rneipt  of  >.!(•  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benlcia,  California. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 


Planted  in  rows  b>  hud,  evenly  spaced — Uniformly  large,  stocky  pUnti 

200,000  2-year-old  California  Sweet  Stock  "&$^£SK£$&'&?E 

those  who  want  thebest  In  sweet  stork  for  11*1 1.  Splendidly  rooted  and  mv  best  bargain  stock 
for  the  season  s  trade.    One-wold  ,weet  Hock.    Citnu  I  ret.  eichuinly. 

Chas.  S.  McMillan,       ^hambra!  c".enBO  Ave  • 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER    STRAWBERRY.    It  is 

extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK.  CAL. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 


(Exclusively) 


Bur  now,  and  It  pays  to  buy  i  >■<•  brat. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 

can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  I  <>«  Roblra  Ave., 
South  Paiidroi,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATAI.OGIE  just  out:  send  for  a 
copy.  >'ow  la  the  time  to  bow  Payne's 
lliivnl  exhibition  Panir  Seed,  the  heat 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stoeka  and  Christmas  Flowering 
Sweet  Peaa. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  l.os  Angeles.  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPBERS.  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  Calllorala  SU  Su  I  ranclsco. 
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for  the  queens,  and  found  them  all  at 
home. 

1  The  bees  ate  all  the  surplus  honey  they 
had.   They  became  so  weak  that  I  had  to  i 
double  up  a  lot  of  them,  and  moved  them  ■ 
to   where   the   carpet-grass   grows,  and 
they  went  to  work  and  filled  everything 
full  of  the  nicest  honey  I  ever  saw  or  ate.  \ 
II  am  extracting  it  now.  and  have  sold 
I  some  to  the  local  stores  for  9  cents  per 
I  pound.    But  it  is  getting  so  late  now  that 
'the  carpet-grass  is  going  to  seed,  and  the 
es   are   working    on    the  "turpentine 
weed,"  as  we  call  it.    It  is  a  small  bush 
with  blue  flowers  and  is  in  full  bloom 
now.    It  is  the  last  of  the  honey-flow,  the 
honey-  candies  very  quickly,  and  must  be 
out  of  the  comb  not  later  than  November 
16.    I  could  not  get  it  out  last  year. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  much  this  year,  but 
I  expect  to  do  better  next  year.  The  old 
bee-men  say  they  never  knew  a  honey 
crop  to  fail,  although  some  years  are  not 
as  good  as  others;  but  this  is  "the  limit." 
I  guess  I  am  a  hoodoo.  From  my  150 
colonies  I  got  only  15  swarms,  and  they 
issued  the  latter  part  of  March. 

I  could  tell  a  lot  more  of  my  troubles, 
hut  as  I  am  not  much  of  a  writer  I  will 
at  back  and  read  what  other  bee-men 
have  to  say. 


The  Field. 


GARBANZOS  OR  CHICK  PEAS 


Consul  Alexander  V.  Dye  of  Nogales. 
Sonora,  has  prepared  the  following  on  the 
garbanzo  or  chick-pea,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Consular  Report,  a  daily 
publication  issued  by  the  government: 

In  the  Yaqui  river  valley,  in  Sonora,  the 
chick-pea,  or  garbanzo,  are  raised  by  irri- 
gation.  The  land  is  first  watered  freely, 
men  plowed  deeply,  and  finally  rolled, 
•hich  levels  the  surface  and  prevents 
evaporation.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
111  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  plants  to  be 
six  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  six  inches 
deep.  The  seeds  sprout  in  about  a  week, 
and  the  first  cultivation  is  given  about 
t^iree  weeks  later  with  a  one-horse  five- 
point  cultivator.  In  rich  and  well  watered 
land  the  plants  will  send  out  runners  all 
dver  the  soil  until,  within  two  months 
from  planting,  they  have  begun  to  lap 
The  ends  of  the  runners  are  then  trimmed 
off,  causing  them  to  shoot  upward,  thus 
increasing  production. 

The  harvest  matures  in  about  four  or 
five  months  from  planting.  The  plants 
are  then  cut  off  just  above  the  ground  or 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  stacked  to  dr> 
in  large  stacks.  In  a  few  days  they  are 
dry  enough  for  the  thresher.  The  entire 
plants  are  fed  into  the  thresher,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  here,  all  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

The  peas,  after  being  threshed  are  put 
up  in  sacks  of  100  kilos  (220  pounds) 
each.  The  latest  machines,  of  which 
$20,000  worth  were  recently  imported, 
thresh  the  peas  and  at  the  same  time 
grade  them  into  several  sizes.  A  good 
crop  will  run  about  10  sacks  to  the  acre 
on  a  sowing  of  one  sack  to  fifteen  acres, 
or  about  150  sacks  for  one.  The  garbanzo 
straw  is  also  baled,  sells  for  50  cents  a 
bale,  and  averages  about  five  bales  of 
straw  to  one  sack  of  peas. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  some  trouble 
with  the  weevil  which  developed  as  a  re 
suit  of  long  shipments  by  water,  and 
which  seems  to  best  obviated  by  a  thor- 
ough dusting  and  cleaning  of  the  peas 
which  is  done  with  the  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

The  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to  be 
700  to  1000  carloads  of  300  sacks  to  the 
car,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  crop  will  pass  through  No- 
gales.    The  farmers  who  raise  the  gar 
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Ortho  36 


OUR  SOLUTION  IS  SO  STRONG  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO 
DISCARD  THE  OAK  BARRELS,  AND  TO  USE  STEEL  DRUMS. 
IT  TESTS  HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFAC- 
TURED IN  THE  WORLD,  36:  BEAUME;  15%  STRONGER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SOLUTION  MANUFACTURED.  OUR  PACKAGES 
DO  NOT  LEAK.  PRICES  F.  0.  B.,  ANY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS,  $10.00  PER  50  GALLONS,  IN  55  AND  110  GALLON 
DRUMS. 


California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Sprays 

Watsonville,  California 

Southern  California  Distributors, 
Braun  Chemical  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and 

California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  West. 


NATURAL  SIZE 


Willson's  Acme  Walnut 

HALF  BROTHER  TO 

Willson's  Wonder 


Large  Handsome  Nut ;  Smooth  Perfectly 
Sealed  Shell,  well  filled  with  plump  rich 
sweet  kernel. 

Strong  vigorous  grower.  Bears  in  Nur- 
sery. 


SEND   FOR  BOOKLET. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soli  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


444  PINE  STREET 
Branch  Office: 


SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAE, 
!16  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


p0^^r  TANKAGE 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HCMIS-FORMING.        ALL  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  produrei  s  of  H  Igh-Grade 
Tankages  in  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  jou     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.. 


EUCALYPTUS   TREES  GENtR£VocKRSERY 

4.000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLbRTON,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  known,  dependable  va- 
riety. We  make  a  study  of 
what  is  suitable  to  plant  in  the 
interior  valleys,  the  coast  coun- 
ties or  the  foothill  regions.  Yon 
will  find  that  it  pays  to  write  us 
what  your  requirements  are, 
and  secure  our  suggestions. 

We  have  been  growing  nur- 
sery stock  in  California  for  over 
twenty-five  years.  We  are  the 
largest  nursery  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Our  nurseries  and  prop- 
agating grounds  embrace  over 
1500  acres.  These  nurseries  are 
situated  in  fertile  spots  where 
climate,  soil  and  water  are 
right. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 


OF  ALL  SORTS 


CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

Every  planter  should  have 
our  new  illustrated  Price  Cata- 
logue, which  contains  brief  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  stock  car- 
ried by  us,  also  profuse  illus- 
trations as  well  as  prices.  This 
book  is  something  new  in  the 
way  of  an  Annual  Price  Cata- 
logue. Copy  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application,  by  referring  to 
this  advertisement. 


CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURE," 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Guide. 
Aside  from  describing  2000  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  plants,  eon- 
tains  practical  instructions  for 
planting  and  care  of  stock,  also 
pruning  and  cultivating.  Price 
25c  postpaid. 


"NEW  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
TREES" 

Describes  Burbank's  plum  and 
rapid  growing  timber  walnuts. 
25c  post  paid. 

PAID-OP  CAPITAL  »  a  00.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C Roedlng  Pr«&Mgr 
^Boi '«  Fresno.Calif6r:iia,USA< 
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banzos  receive  5  to  7  cents  per  pound  for 
their  crop.  In  Sonora  the  soil  considered 
best  for  garbanzo  is  a  clayey  soil,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gar- 
banzo will  not  stand  very  heavy  frosts. 

The  railway,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  water  haul  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  passes  these  free  of 
brokerage  charges  through  its  customs  de- 
partment In  Nogales,  and  is  said  to  be 
quoting  as  low  a  rate  at  times  as  So  cents 
a  hundred  from  the  Sonora  field  to  New 
York.  The  majority  of  these  peas  go 
through  here  in  bond,  via  New  Orleans  to 
New  York,  where  they  are  trans-shipped, 
some  of  them  going  to  Cuba.  South 
America  and  Europe. 


Correspondence. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  SMYRNA 
FIG  PROBLEM. 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  a  strange  fact,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  all  persons  scien- 
tifically inclined,  who  devote  their  time, 
money  and  energies  in  solving  difficult 
problems  in  any  field  of  endeavor,  that 
this  class  of  persons  are  always  handi- 
capped  in   their   ultimate  achievements 


Mr.  Chas.  A.  Chambers. 

by  a  lot  of  "croakers."  By  "croakers,"  1 
refer  to  that  class  of  our  population  who 
always  look  upon  the  "Might  Have  Been" 
aide  of  everything  which  has  been  ac- 
complished by  scientific  research  and 
study. 

After  a  problem  is  solved,  whether  it  is 
the  production  of  a  new  and  valuable 
fruit,  a  feasible  flying  machine,  a  method 
to  eliminate  hook-worm,  in  fact  anything 
that  confronts  the  public  to  be  accom- 
plished, there  is  always  some  one  to 
enter  a  protest  and  point  out  mistakes 
made  by  the  investigator. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  tell  what  should 
have  been  done  after  a  hard-working  dis 
coverer  has  solved  a  problem  beyond 
question.  The  solver  of  any  problem, 
scientifically  or  otherwise,  many  times 
has  to  resort  to  round-about  methods  of 
obtaining  the  desired  data  and  informa 
tion.  Any  investigator  therefore,  if  he 
had  his  work  to  do  over  again,  being 
more  enlightened  on  the  subject,  due  to 
study,  would  be  more  direct  in  his  work, 
omitting  unnecessary  methods  adopted 
while  getting  the  desired  results. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  invention  of  air 
navigation.  I  dare  say  this  problem  has 
been  solved.  How  many  obstacles  were 
put  in  the  way  of  the  inventors  before  a 


feasible  machine  was  perfected.  After 
perfection  was  reached  and  the  air  mas 
tered  as  far  as  flying  is  concerned,  how 
many  croakers  are  ready  to  point  out  to 
the  inventor,  after  the  latter  has  by 
downright  hard  study  gained  his  point 
(whether  in  a  round-about  way  or  other- 
wise), registered  their  protest  and  are 
.Johnny  on  the  spot  In  telling  the  inventor 
what  should  have  been  done,  after  the 
work  was  actually  performed  and  per- 
fected. 

No  doubt  the  Wright  brothers,  who  are 
given  credit  for  the  first  feasible  aero- 
plane, have  been  told  that  some  man  by 
the  name  of  Whistlepants  or  Hooligan, 
accomplished  what  they  did,  back  yonder 
in  the  sixties,  by  the  "croaker"  element 
of  our  population.  So  it  is  all  the  way 
down  the  line. 

Speaking  about  the  Smyrna  fig  problem, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  growing  of 
this  wonderful  fig  through  capiiflcation 
has  been  solved.  It  took  years  to  bring 
this  about,  however.  Everything  was 
done  to  solve  it,  but  the  effort  was  at- 
tended by  all  kinds  of  hard  work  and 
money.  After  it  has  been  accomplished, 
history  again  repeats  itself,  the  croakers 
•ise  up  in  unison  and  commence  to  at- 
tact  the  real  solver  of  this  problem,  using 
all  kinds  of  tactics  to  not  only  harass  the 
party,  but  to  make  ridiculous  statements 
in  the  press  for  general  reading.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  to  figure  out  their  object  on 
the  surface,  unless  the  calamity  howlers 
are  afraid  that  they  will  go  down  to  ob- 
livion if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of 
an  achievement  which  happens  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  once  in  a  life  time.  They 
want  to  ride  on  the  band  wagon  and  blow 
a  silver  toned  cornet,  trying  to  make  the 
general  public  look  on  them  as  heroes. 

To  my  mind,  and  all  fair-minded  peo 
pie.  there  is  no  question  but  that  Geo. 
C.  Roeding  of  Fresno.  Fresno  county. 
California,  solved  the  Smyrna  fig  problem 
in  this  State.  He  was  more  directly  in- 
terested in  the  fig  industry  than  any  one 
man  in  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Those  persons  who 
were  interested  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains were  anxious  to  procure  a  fig  that 
would  compare  from  an  eating  standpoint 
with  the  Asiatic  Smyrna  fig.  It  was  up 
to  Roeding  to  solve  this  important  prob- 
lem, and  he  undoubtedly  did  it. 

In  the  early  eighties  Mr.  Roeding  had 
so  much  faith  in  the  fig  growing  industry 
that  he  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  have  a  man  visit  Asia  Minor  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  fig 
wood  from  bearing  orchards,  known  to 
be  the  producers  of  the  best  type  of  im- 
ported Smyrna  figs.  The  cuttings  obtained 
were  shipped  to  California,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Mr.  Roeding  established  an  or- 
chard of  some  sixty-five  acres.  After  his 
trees  commenced  to  bear,  it  was  soon  dis 
covered  that  an  insect  was  necessary  to 
caprify  his  Smyrna  fig  fruits,  an  insect 
being  necessary  to  carry  the  pollen  from 
the  capri  fig  fruits  to  those  of  the  edible 
type  or  commercial  Smyrna  fig. 

What  did  Roeding  do  at  this  stage  of 
the  game?  Did  he  dig  up  his  fig  trees 
like  a  great  many  others  who  had  subse- 
quently planted  this  variety,  after  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Smryna  fig  would  not 
ripen  its  fruit  the  same  as  other  figs  al- 
ready in  the  State?  No,  he  went  to  work 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  next  thing  to 
do  was  to  try  and  obtain  the  insect  known 
as  Blastophaga-grossorum.  Many  failures 
were  confronted.  It  seemed  at  one  time 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  insect  here 
in  a  live  condition.  Many  times  the  in- 
sects did  reach  here  alive,  but  out  of 
season;  in  other  words,  when  the  Cali- 
fornia adopted  capri  figs  were  not  fruit- 
ing at  this  particular  period.  After 
spending  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  his 
fig  growing  investigations  and  accom- 
plishments and  doing  his  utmost  to  es- 
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tablish  an  industry  in  this  State  which 
means  millions  of  dollars  of  fruit  assets 
to  the  farmer  engaged  in  fruit  growing,  it 
dawned  on  Roeding  to  urge  a  little  aid 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  were  rather  in- 
different, I  must  say,  at  first,  until 
Roeding  pointed  out  to  them  the  im 
portance  of  this  industry.  He  suggested 
to  them  that  they  have  one  of  their  agri- 
cultural explorers  look  into  the  matter  of 
having  consignments  of  the  fig  wasps  sent 
to  him  from  any  place  in  fig  growing  sec- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia,  also  Africa. 
Luckily  an  agricultural  explorer  who  was 
looking  up  date-palm  culture  in  Northern 
Africa  was  commissioned  by  the  Ento- 
mological Department  at  Washington  to 
investigate  the  subject.  After  this  ex- 
plorer was  sufficiently  inspired  by  Mr. 
Roeding  to  give  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  former  complied  by  mailing  a 
few  capri  fruits  containing  the  blasto- 
phaga,  which,  by  the  way,  reached  their 
destination  at  the  proper  time  when  the 
California  capri  trees  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  insect.  Previous  to  this  success- 
ful attempt  to  introduce  the  insect,  Mr. 
Roeding  had  for  several  years  tried  to 
obtain  the  insect  by  other  means.  .  His 
correspondents  living  in  the  old  world, 
however,  had  skulls  as  thick  as  a  cement 
sidewalk,  for  they  could  never  be  made  to 
understand  how  to  safely  pack  the  figs 
for  shipment  through  the  mails.  Credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle,  the  man 
who   was   finally    appealed    to,    for  his 

i  method  of  wrapping  each  individual  capri 
fig  containing  the  insect  with  tinfoil. 
When  the  insect  became  established  on 

j  the  Roeding  place,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  any  blasto- 
phagas  or  fig  wasps  were  ever  in  the 
State,  other  theories  to  the  contrary. 
Now  for  the  "Might  Have  Beens"  already 
referred  to.  What  is  the  outcome  of  Mr. 
Roeding's  energies  and  successes?  We 
are  now  told  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  have  gone  to  the  trouble  he  did; 
that  the  blastophaga  was  already  in  the 
State,  and  that  it  had  been  here  ever 
since  God  made  little  peaches  grow  in 
California.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  at  the 

I  time,  when  all  Smyrna  investigations 
were  under  way,  and  Mr.  Roeding  dis- 

I  covered  the  necessity  of  having  an  insect 

I carry  capri  fig  flour,  otherwise  known  as 
pollen,  from  the  capri  fig  fruits  to  the 
edible  fig  fruits,  the  papers  were  full  of 
i  it.  Every  entomologist  was  apprised  of 
the  necessary  requirements.  1  venture  to 
say  that  the  word  "Blastophaga-grosso- 
rum"  was  referred  to  1,000,000  times 
j  through  every  paper  located  in  every  ham- 
|  let  in  the  State.  The  fig  business  was 
discussed  in  every  phase,  the  necessity  of 
the  insect  was  particularly  dwelt  upon; 
in  fact,  every  fruit  grower,  entomologist, 
and  almost  every  ordinary  layman  knew 
something  about  the  importance  of  this 
insect.  They  also  knew  the  insect  was 
sought  after;  that  Mr.  Roeding  was  bug- 
hunting,  trying  to  get  it;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  it.  This  was  told  again 
and  again  in  all  State  papers,  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  and  political.  Conn 
try  papers  with  "patent"  insides  carried 
editorials  about  this  fig  industry.  The 
words  "Blastophaga-grossorum"  were  so 
well  known  that  parties  not  directly  in- 
terested would  incorporate  the  word  in 
their  lingo.  I  am  told  that  these  words 
have  for  the  past  twenty  years  been  used 
over  on  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranches  to  yell 
at  cows  and  steers,  just  like  a  cuss-word, 
as  an  emphatic  demand  to  beat  it  to  the 
corral. 

After  all  this  notoriety,  it  is  very  amus- 
ing to  me  to  be  told  by  a  few  entomolo- 
gists and  others,  after  the  former  have 
been  trying  to  solve  the  Smyrna-fig  cap- 
rification  problem  themselves,  visiting 
every  nook  and  corner  in  this  State,  look- 
ing at  every  variety  of  capri  tree  that 


was  ever  introduced  into  the  State, 
whether  it  was  of  the  San  Francisco  Bul- 
letin, Senator  Stanford,  or  other  impor- 
tations, now  to  be  told  that  the  insect 
was  right  under  their  noses.  At  this 
period  such  men  as  Dr.  Eisen  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  beat  Roeding  to  it  for 
personal  achievemental  honors.  I  know 
personally  that  Mr.  Roeding  looked  the 
State  over,  had  others  do  likewise  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  even  a  trace  of 
this  valuable  insect;  I  myself  did  the 
same  thing  on  various  occasions.  We 
went  to  almost  every  corner  of  the  State 
before  the  insect  was  established  in  the 
Roeding  orchard,  but  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance could  we  find  the  much-sought- 
after  fig  wasp.  Every  place  visited 
showed  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  with 
plenty  of  figs  thereon  regularly  formed 
in  infancy,  later  to  drop  and  become  un- 
merchantable. Now  we  are  told  the  in- 
sect was  here  all  the  time  and  had  been 
since  the  Rebels  and  Yankees  were  chas- 
ing one  another  in  warring  tactics.  Won- 
derful discovery,  wasn't  it? 

I  do  not  believe  it;  neither  does  any 
sensible,  well-informed  man  in  Smyrna 
fig  growing;  and  nothing  could  convince 
me. 

To  demonstrate  my  theory,  I  will  say 
that  I  noticed,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Roeding 
got  the  Blastophaga  established  in  his 
trees,  the  insect  commenced  to  bob  up 
around  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  Fresno. 
Capri  fig  trees  in  many  instances  car- 
ried a  winter  crop  the  first  time  in  their 
existence.  At  this  stage  of  developments, 
Mr.  Roeding  actively  distributed  his 
capri  fig  fruits  containing  an  abundance 
of  fig  wasps  in  the  proper  stage,  wherever 
he  knew  that  Capri  trees  were  in  exist- 
ence, both  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State. 
His  idea  was  to  perpetuate  the  insect  in 
the  event  that  he  lost  it  in  any  way, 
by  the  elements  or  other  unknown  causes. 
In  this  way  he  was  making  sure  that  he 
could  at  least  get  a  new  start  of  insects 
from  localities  where  he  had  distributed 
it.  This  wide  distribution  of  insects  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  was  the  light- 
house leading  to  the  successful  establish- 
ing of  the  Blastophaga  in  California.  If 
the  insects  are  found  in  remote  parts  of 
the  State  at  the  present  time,  we  hope 
the  croakers  will  not  conclude  that  the 
insect  was  hanging  on  the  branches  of 
the  cuttings  when  the  cuttings  were 
planted,  for  if  they  knew  the  insect  and 
its  tender  temperaments,  the  wasps 
would  not  stay  with  the  branches  very 
long  unless  they  were  provided  with  linen 
dusters  and  overcoats. 

This  was  the  time,  when  Roeding  got 
the  insect  established,  that  they  were 
noticeable  everywhere;  otherwise,  if  the 
insect  existed,  as  it  is  now  claimed,  for 
years  in  the  confines  of  our  State,  they 
no  doubt  would  have  found  their  way 
a  long  time  ago  to  suit  their  environ- 
ments, just  as  Mr.  Roeding's  insects  found 
new  pastures  for  at  least  30  miles  radius. 

If  it  was  known,  furthermore,  that  the 
Blastophaga  was  already  in  California, 
the  question  arises,  Why  did  not  any  of 
the  investigators  come  forward  and  make 
known  the  fact?  A  great  many  farmers 
and  others  have  never  seen  the  Blasto- 
phaga-grossorum or  fig  wasp.  They  refer 
to  seeing  something  of  the  kind  on  their 
fig  trees  30  years  ago.  (I  believe  it  was 
30  years  ago;  perhaps  I  am  mistaken — 
it  might  have  been  G6  years  ago,  to  be 
exact.)  How  do  they  know  the  insects 
they  are  now  calling  to  mind,  were  not 
gnats,  small  flying  ants,  or,  perhaps, 
thrips,  concluding  thereby  that  they 
were  the  much-sought-after  fig  wasp? 
Then  again,  if  the  Blastophaga  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  reach  points  30  miles 
or  more  distant  from  their  original  hatch- 
ing point,  how  does  it  come  that  the 
energetic,  learned  agitators  and  investi- 


gators did  not  discover  them  at  the  time 
and  not  keep  this  matter  a  secret  until 
it  was  ferreted  out  by  Mr.  Roeding?  Mr. 
Roeding  could  not  find  the  insect  in  the 
State  before  he  got  his  original  consign- 
ment from  the  aforementioned  agricul- 
tural explorer.  I  am  sure  that  he  nor 
anyone  else  would  have  looked  further 
had  it  been  known  that  the  Blastophaga 
was  in  the  State  already. 

Nearly  all  the  importations  of  Smyrna 
and  Capri  fig  trees  and  cuttings  intro- 
duced from  Asia  Minor  were  located,  with 
the  result  that  the  Blastophaga  was  miss- 
ing. This  piece  of  information  is  true 
beyond  question. 

The  Stanford  orchard  I  know  positively 
was  first  fertilized  by  a  start  of  insects 
gotten  from  Roeding.  The  fertilizing  of 
the  Stanford  trees  and  establishing  the 
insect  gave  a  general  northern  distribu- 
tion of  the  insect.  The  Van  Lennep 
trees  around  Loomis  in  Placer  county 
got  their  first  dose  of  treatment  from 
Roeding;  the  fertilizing  of  the  Van  Len- 
nep trees  made  it  possible  for  the  insect 
to  visit  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
on  the  east.  Trees  around  Modesto  were 
in  turn  fertilized,  distributing  the  in- 
sect in.  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  and 
Santa  Clara  counties.  In  San  Diego 
county,  Mr.  Roeding  distributed  the 
Blastophaga,  supplying  the  south  with  a 
start  of  insects.  Does  anyone  wonder 
that  the  insect  has  been  in  those  sections 


for  a  number  of  years?  They  were  never 
there,  however,  until  Roeding  gave  them 
the  start. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
am  not  an  entomologist ;  neither  am  I 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  bacteriology  to  determine  whether  mi- 
crobes inhabit  whiskers  and  carry  the 
consumption  germ  to  the  bronchial  tubes, 
but  I  have  always  known  what  a  Blas- 
tophaga looks  like  and  can  tell  it  from 
the  parasite.  I  saw  the  Blastophaga  for 
the  first  time  when  it  was  sent  to  Roed- 
ing from  Asia  Minor,  but  until  I  saw 
the  ones  from  Africa  I  never  saw  a  thor- 
oughly live  one.  I  was  with  Dr.  Schwarz 
of  the  Entomological  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  during 
his  investigations  on  tne  Roeding  place, 
and  almost  grew  up  with  the  insect.  I 
have  seen  the  parasite  for  this  insect, 
such  as  Dr.  Koebele  describes  as  being 
found  in  Mexico.  I  cite  these  instances 
to  show  that  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  and  I  am  not  discussing 
it  from  a  butcher's  and  baker's  stand- 
point. I  again  repeat,  I  never  saw  the 
Blastophaga  in  any  part  of  the  State, 
other  than  in  Roeding's  orchard,  until 
after  Roeding  got  it  established.  If  I 
had,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  heralded 
the  fact,  for  I  would  not  overlook  a  little 
hero  business  myself. 

Chas.  A.  Chambers. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  Dec.  19,  1910. 
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THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

The  Backbone  of  Agricultural  Prosperity. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA. 

Invites  your  attention  to  the  Most  Perfect  Irrigation 
System  of  Modern  Times  in 

GLENN  and  COLUSA  COUNTIES 

THE  VERY  HI  ART  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
A  GREAT  DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Where  the  soil,  the  water  supply  and  the 
climate  are  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  alfalfa  yielding  from  7 
to  12  tons  to  the  acre,  and  silage  com  25  to  30  tons.  Where,  too, 
oranges,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  all  other 
cirop*  growing  in  California,  make  correspondingly  hig  yields. 

$125  Per  Acre  with  Perpetual  Water  Right.   Only  $15  per  acre  cash, 

the  balance  in 

10  ANNUAL  INSTALLMENTS 

VALUE    AND  OPPORTUNITY 
Both  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  COME  AND  INVESTIGATE  NOW 

CUT  AROUND  THE  DOTTED  LINES  AND  MAIL  TO 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 

j    NAME  ADDRESS  STATE  

OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 

412  Market  St.  506  Central  Building  345  Fourth  Avenue 

:'    SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,     LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.         PITTSBURG,  PENN. 
205  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


La  Fayette  Stock  Farm 

L»   Favelle,  Indiana 
J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Proprietors 

New  Importation  of 

Percherons,  Belgians, 
Shires,  German  Coachers, 
Hackneys,  Stallions  and  Mares. 

iryou  want  the  best  we  have  them  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  guarantee  we  have  it  for  you. 

If  you  want  the  best  terms  and  most  reasonable 
prices  we  have  them  for  you. 

Pacific  Coast  Stables  at  the  California  .state  Kalr 
Grounds. 

Office:    Room  322  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
I.  F.  CAMPBELL.  Manager 


KOKOMO  steel  wire  FENCE 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 

Another  of  our  fiirm  fence**.  For  IIok, 
Stock  or  Poultry  use.  Made  of  thr  save 
special  spi-iim  ■teel  wire  that  haa  made 
our  fencing  no  popular  nrlth  all  shrewd 
buyers.  Before  buying,  Krt  our  Catalog 
with    MOT   FACTORY    PRICES.     It's  free. 

CALIFORNIA   ANCHOR    FENCE  CO. 
No.  822  E.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


L/ve  Stock  and  Dairy. 


FOOD  UNITS  IN  SWINE  FEED- 
ING. 


The  high  quality  of  Danish  bacon  is 
attributed  to  two  principal  causes,  says 
the  Canadian  Farm.  First,  the  very  gen- 
eral use  of  milk  in  feeding,  and  second, 
the  rapid  rate  in  which  pigs  in  Denmark 
are  made  to  grow.  The  latter  cause  in 
large  measure  depends  upon  the  first,  as 
perhaps  no  other  food  is  better  for  the 
growth  of  a  pig  than  milk  suitably 
blended  with  other  foods.  The  Dane  has 
found  by  experiments  and  experience  that 
much  depends  upon  proper  blending  of 
foods  if  best  results  are  to  be  attained. 
It  has  been  ascertained  in  an  exact  de- 
gree by  repeated  experiments,  that  the 
diet  of  a  pig  should  vary  according  to  its 
age.  This  is  understood  and  accepted  by 
most  feeders  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  but 
the  Danes  have  learned  how  to  vary  the 
diet  of  a  pig  throughout  the  period  of  its 
life,  so  that  neither  time  nor  food  is  lost 
at  any  stage  of  its  growth.  To  this  end 
pigs  are  grouped  according  to  age  into 
four  classes,  and  the  ration  is  prepared 
for  each  group  by  calculating  in  food 
units.  Class  1  includes  pigs  up  to  40 
pounds;  class  2,  40  to  60  pounds;  class  3, 
60  to  120  pounds,  and  class  4,  120  pounds 
to  linished  weight.  Your  pigs  are  given 
an  easily  digested  diet  made  up  of  finely 
ground  chop  soaked  in  milk  without 
eithed  roots  or  green  feed.  For  pigs  of 
this  weight  the  slop  consists  of  180  parts 
by  weight  of  milk  to  70  parts  by  weight 
of  chop. 

In  food  units  this  diet  is  30  per  cent 
milk  and  70  per  cent  grain.  These  per- 
centages are  arrived  at  by  the  relative 
food  values  of  the  different  products.  One 
pound  of  grain  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  a 
food  unit,  and  as  one  pound  of  grain  is 
equal  to  six  pounds  of  skim-milk,  it  fol- 
lows that  pigs  up  to  40  pounds  weight  get 
a  mixture  consisting  of  180  parts  by 
weight  of  milk  and  70  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  grain.  This  is  given  in  a  separate 
trough  as  early  as  the  little  fellows  will 
eat,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  weaned 
at  about  eight  weeks  old  they  are  eating 
so  well  and  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  food  that  they  continue  to  grow 
without  a  halt. 

When  a  weight  of  40  pounds  is  reached 
the  pig  is  a  lusty  chap,  able  to  take  care 
of  a  stronger  diet,  which  includes  along 
with  the  milk  and  grain  a  small  percent- 
age of  roots  or  other  green  food.  The  diet 
at  from  40  to  60  pounds  consists  of  25  per 
cent  of  milk,  70  per  cent  of  grain  and  5 
per  cent  of  green  food.  That  is  to  say, 
5  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  displaced  by  an 
equal  percentage  of  a  succulent  vegetable 
food,  such  as  mangels,  boiled  potatoes, 
green  vetches,  clover  or  alfalfa.  The  mix- 
ture consists  of  70  parts  by  weight  of 
grain,  25  parts  by  weight  of  milk,  and  40 
parts  by  weight  of  mangels.  The  quan- 
tity of  mangels  is  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
that  8  pounds  of  mangels  have  a  feeding 
value  of  one  food  unit  which  is  equal  to 
one  pound  of  grain.  If  boiled  potatoes 
are  used  instead  of  mangels,  only  20  parts 
by  weight  are  used,  because  four  pounds 
of  potatoes,  boiled,  constitute  one  food 
unit,  or  equal  to  one  pound  of  grain.  On 
the  mixture  thus  compounded,  consisting 
of  milk,  chop  and  green  food,  growing 
pigs  make  rapid  strides  and  maintain  a 
vigorous,  healthy  state. 

When  60  pounds  are  reached,  the  pig 
is  able  to  make  good  use  of  a  little  cheaper 
and  more  bulky  diet,  which  is  so  blended 
as  to  develop  the  capacity  and'vigor  of  the 
digestive  system.  In  other  words,  the 
machine  for  turning  crops  and  dairy 
by-products  into  meat  is  by  careful 
feeding  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  of 


efficiency.  The  diet  until  the  pig  doubles 
its  weight  of  60  pounds  consists  of  15  per 
cent  roots,  10  per  cent  green  food  and  75 
per  cent  of  grain.  This,  in  a  mixture  of 
-  j  pounds,  would  consist  of  75  pounds  of 
grain,  90  pounds  of  milk  and  SO  pounds  of 
roots  or  alfalfa,  etc.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  percentage  of  grain  has  been 
fairly  constant,  while  the  amount  of  milk 
has  been  decreased  and  green  food  cor- 
respondingly increased.  The  pig  has  now 
reached  120  pounds  and  is  ready  to  put 
onto  a  finishing  ration.  He  is  big  for  his 
age,  full  of  vigor,  and  therefore  ready  to 
take  care  of  a  fairly  strong  diet. 

From  this  time  on  the  object  is  to  reach 
a  finished  weight  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Feeding  must  not,  however,  be 
overdone,  as  the  appetite  must  be  keen 
and  the  digestive  organs  in  strong  condi- 
tion. For  this  reason  both  milk  and  roots 
are  continued,  but  in  much  reduced  quan- 
tity. It  is  flesh  rather  than  growth  that 
is  wanted.  The  diet  therefore  now  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  made  up  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  food  unit  (4>v>  pounds)  of  milk, 
one-quarter  of  one  food  unit  (2  pounds  I 
of  roots  for  each  pig  per  day  mixed  with 
as  much  grain  chop  as  is  eaten  with  a 
relish.  It  is  made  with  water  into  a 
rather  thick  slop,  soaked  until  soft  before 
feeding.  By  this  system  of  blending  foods 
and  feeding,  Danish  farmers  are  able  to 
turn  off  a  large  proportion  of  their  pigs 
finished  at  from  five  to  six  months  old. 
During  this  time  it  is  true  a  large  amount 
of  grain  has  been  consumed,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  every  pound  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  in  producing  pork. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  economical 
gains  in  pork  production,  the  average 
Danish  farmer  has  outstripped  his  Cana- 
dian rival  largely  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  blending  foods  for  pigs  of  dif 
ferent  ages  according  to  their  system  of 
calculating  food  nits. 


CALIFORNIA  WOOL  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

The  California  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion meeting  which  was  held  at  Red  Bluff 
on  December  22  was  largely  attended,  and 
the  following  officials  elected:  C.  A. 
Kimble,  president;  J.  N.  Glide,  vice-presi- 
dent; Fred  Ellenwood,  secretary;  L.  L. 
McCoy,  treasurer.  This  convention  took 
up  the  matter  of  the  tariff,  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  the  legislative  committee 
to  gather  data  on  the  cost  of  raising  sheep 
in  California,  which  is  to  be  furnished 
the  tariff  committee  of  the  coming  Con- 
gress. As  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Growers  meet  shortly  and  the  tariff 
regulation  of  wool  will  come  up,  a  very 
strong  lot  of  delegates  were  appointed. 
They  were  Edward  Billiard,  G.  C.  Ward, 
Louis  Olcert,  L.  L.  McCoy,  H.  Quinn,  J.  H. 
Glide,  George  Hood,  C.  A.  Kimble,  J. 
Bidgorge  and  G.  B.  Wilcox.  The  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  will 
be  held  in  San  Francisco. 


OREGON  BUYING  CALIFORNIA 
BEEF. 

Oregon  is  getting  to  be  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  live  stock  markets.  Re 
cently  a  Short-horn  steer  raised  at 
Montague  weighing  1730  pounds  was  sold 
at  Portland  for  $14.50  a  hundred.  Further 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  Portland 
market  for  choice  beef  was  the  sale  of  16 
steers  averaging  1186  pounds  at  $7.50  a 
hundred.  The  Oregon  buyers  are  scour- 
ing California  picking  up  available  stock. 
The  Oregonians  will  not  take  poor,  un 
finished  stuff,  but  only  buy  the  best  in 
the  market  and  pay  top  prices. 

Lambing  in  New  Zealand  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good  this  year.  On  a  farm 
near  Wanganui  there  are  13  ewes  with 
no  less  than  40  lambs  at  foot.  Twelve 
have  triplets  each,  and  one  had  a  quartet. 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  Its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box  — prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  bas  been  on 
the  ma  ket  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
lnex  pensive. 

W Tilt  for  Our  Bulletin  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  S  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIN DELEH,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  wUl  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 
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CROSSING  BERKSHIRES  WITH 
OTHER  BREEDS. 


Charles  Goodman,  of  Williams,  Cal.,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  advise 
crossing  Berkshires  with  other  breeds?" 
says: 

Although  we  sell  Berkshires  to  be 
crossed  with  Poland-Chinas,  we  never  ad 
vise  one  to  make  such  a  cross.  The  cross- 
ing of  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  is 
less  objectionable  than  the  crossing  of 
any  other  breeds  that  we  know  of,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  contrast  in 
color  and  less  in  type  than  other  breeds. 

According  to  Mendel's  "Principles  of 
Heredity,"  when  to  strongly  contrasting 
strains  are  crossed,  one  is  likely  to  prove 
itself  dominant.  The  offspring  of  this 
cross  would  all  be  like  the  dominant 
parent.  To  make  this  plain  we  will  re- 
cite some  experience.  We  once  bred  a 
Duroc  Jersey  sow  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion to  a  fine  Berkshire  boar  about  seven 
months  old.  The  result  of  this  cross  was 
eight  vigorous  pigs  that  showed  none 
of  the  Berkshire  characteristics,  but  all 
showed  the  characteristics  of  the  Duroc. 
We  subsequently  bred  the  same  sow,  in 
fine  condition,  to  a  mature  Berkshire 
boar.  The  result  of  this  mating  was  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  first  mating. 
The  entire  litter  showed  the  Berkshire 
characteristics.  In  the  first  instance  the 
Duroc  proved  dominant,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond the  Berksnire — which  proved  the 
truth  of  Mendell's  law.  If  we  had  car- 
ried the  experiment  further,  and  bred 
the  offspring  of  the  first  cross,  not  neces- 
sarily brother  and  sister,  the  result,  would 
have  been  75%  like  the  dominant  strain 
and  25%  would  have  adverted  to  the 
weaker  grandparent.  However,  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  law,  and  we  sometimes 
have  what  is  known  as  a  compromise, 
that  is,  the  offspring  will  partake  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  parents.  This  is 
not  likely  to  occur  where  the  parents 
are  strongly  contrasted. 

The  crossing  of  one  pure-bred  animal 
with  another  is  a  haphazard  business  at 
best,  and  will  necessarily  result  in  a 
breed  of  unsightly  mongrels.  Every  man 
that  has  pure-bred  stock  thinks  he  has 
the  best,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  individually 
concerned,  he  is  right,  as  they  suit  his 
fancy  and  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

If  one  admires  a  pure-bred  animal, 
whatever  breed  it  may  be,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  should  mix  it  with  one 
he  does  not  admire  and  thus  destroy  the 
object  of  his  admiration.  However,  all 
men  have  their  peculiar  view.  The  fel- 
low that  was  buying  Berkshire  gilts  to 
breed  to  a  Poland-China  boar,  remarked 
that  the  Berkshire  would  give  the  off 
spring  the  speed  and  the  Poland-China 
would  give  it  the  beauty.  We  will  watch 
for  the  result  of  this  beauty  and  speed 
combination  and  report  in  due  time. 


FEEDING  A  PRIZE  BULLOCK. 


The  grade  Angus  steer  Shamrock  II, 
grand  champion  steer  at  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Show,  sold  for 
60  cents  per  pound.  He  weighed  1120 
pounds  and  netted  $672.  This  superb 
animal,  although  but  10  months  old,  won 
all  the  open  and  special  class  prizes. 
This  was  due  to  the  care  and  feeding 
which  he  received.  This  steer  was  put 
on  a  nurse  cow  and  was  kept  in  the 
barn  during  the  day  and  allowed  the 
run  of  a  grass  lot  at  night.  He  was 
fed  good  clover  hay,  all  he  would  eat, 
a  grain  ration  of  three  parts  corn,  two 
parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part  oil  meal 
up  to  September  1.  After  September  1 
he  was  given  two  nurse  cows,  fed  green 
corn,  stalks  and  ears,  clover  hay  and 
roots.  The  grain  ration  was  changed  to 
boiled  wheat  and  oats.   During  the  month 


of  November  he  was  eating  from  y  to  1 1 
lbs.  per  day  of  the  cooked  feed,  about 
25  lbs.  per  day  of  clover  hay,  in  addition 
to  the  milk  of  the  nurse  cows.  He  never 
missed  a  feed  from  May  1  until  sold  in 
Chicago,  and  never  appeared  the  least  bit 
nervous  or  restless. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Salinas 
Creamery  Co.,  Arthur  Hebron  was  elected 
president,  Duncan  McKinnon  vice-presi- 
dent, and  C.  J.  Whitman  secretary.  This 
concern  had  a  very  prosperous  year. 

Carey  Bros,  of  Yuba  City  recently 
bought  the  Hiatt  ranch  and  started  a 
dairy  with  cows  imported  from  San  Jose. 
More  cows  will  be  added  and  the  alfalfa 
acreage  increased. 

E.  C.  Horst  Co.  has  determined  to  pull 
up  100  acres  of  hops  from  their  Horst- 
ville  ranch  and  plant  the  land  to  alfalfa 
in  order  to  start  a  dairy. 

The  Woodland  creamery  paid  40Vj  cents 
a  pound  for  butter-fat  last  week.  This  is 
a  record  price  for  that  vicinity  and  it 
shows  tha*  dairying  pays  in  that  section. 

E.  T.  Azvado,  a  dairyman  of  Marin 
county,  recently  leased  the  Hopkins  ranch 
in  Butte  county,  where  he  will  start  a 
dairy. 

The  total  exports  of  milk  and  cream 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  during 
the  five  months  ended  August  31,  1910, 
were  valued  at  $718,159,  as  compared  with 
$l.S05  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909. 

The  Suisun  Creamery,  which  recently 
carried  off  first  honors  at  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association,  has  re- 
ceived several  prizes  for  its  winnings. 

W.  H.  Gibson,  recently  of  Oceanside, 
San  Diego  county,  recently  purchased 
three  registered  Holstein  calves  and  a 
registered  Holstein  cow.  These  cattle 
were  bought  in  the  East,  along  with  fit' 
teen  other  Holsteins. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


A  company  was  recently  formed  at  Le- 
moore  for  the  purpose  of  buying  draft 
horses.  They  purchased  a  stallion  for 
$3600  and  it  died  within  a  few  days  after 
it  landed  there. 

Goodale  &  Cassidy  of  Gazelle  recently 
shipped  three  carloads  of  prime  beef  to 
Portland.  Six  of  these  steers  averaged 
2100  pounds  apiece.  This  same  company 
last  year  took  the  first  prize  for  Christmas 
cattle  at  the  Portland  stockyards. 

Matt  Williams  and  James  P.  Struve  of 
Salinas  recently  purchased  two  Shire 
stallions  from  the  San  Salvador  Stock 
Farm  at  Napa. 

Pour  carloads  of  choice  Short-horns  and 
Hereford  cattle  were  recently  shipped 
from  Woodland  by  Richard  Alge.  The 
average  weight  of  these  animals  was  1350 
pounds  and  there  age  was  three  years. 


HOG  RAISING  AT  RIPON. 


The  following  from  the  Irrigation  Bul- 
letin of  Ripon  gives  an  idea  of  the  profits 
to  be  made  from  hogs: 

On  September  8,  1909,  W.  I.  K.  Fisher, 
of  Summer  Home,  started  raising  hogs 
with  a  nucleus  of  three  sows.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  1910,  or  one  year  later,  he  had 
sold  45  hogs,  from  which  he  realized  the 
sum  of  $360.  These  hogs  were  raised 
principally  on  alfalfa,  that  is  to  say,  they 
did  not  receive  more  than  $20  worth  of 
any  other  kind  of  feed.  At  this  time  he 
has  started  on  another  year  with  the 
same  three  sows  and  has  a  bunch  of  seven 
small  pigs.  Mr.  Fisher  is  unable  to 
figure  the  value  of  the  alfalfa  that  was 
consumed,  which  was  pastured  from  a 
small  patch,  at  no  expense  of  producing 
or  harvesting.  In  any  event,  this  Is  an- 
other example  of  the  wonderful  wealth- 
producing  hog. 


Fith  Annual  Sale  of  Short-Horns 


BY 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  January  13,  1911. 


All  Bulls-Big  Bulls 
Fifty  Head  of  Bulls 


Nine  sons  of  Imp.  Straight  Archer  209098 

Sons  of  Oxford  Grand  Duke  10th  203800 

Sons  of  Lord  Victor  304257 

Sons  of  Red  Favorite  235269 

A  son  of  Cumberland  Chief  301999 

Sons  of  Pride  of  Birch  Hills  217295 

and  sons  of  other  famous  bulls 


FOR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

HOWARD   CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  Mission  Street,    San  Francisco. 


Protein  in  Feed  Stuff  Determines  the  Value 


WHEAT  BRAN  IS   MORE  EXPENSIVE  TO  FEED  THAN  COCOANUT 
Oil.  CAKE  MEAL. 
WHY? 

Ooeoanut  oil  cake  meal  contains  :t-s  Him.  per  (on. 
Wheat  brim  contains  «4  11>m.  per  Ion. 

Cocoanut  eake  or  meal   Is  s'j.'.r.o  per  Ion. 

W  heat  bran  costs  $31.00  per  ton. 

The  quantity  of  protein  in  one  ton  of  hrun  costs  approximately  14c.  per  Hi. 
The  quantity  of  protein  in  one  ton  of  cocoanut  eake  or  meal  costs  approxi- 
mately Se.  per  lb. 

Protein  determines  the  value.     Order  from 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS 

155  TOWNSEND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITTIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 
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ASK   YOUR  BKAI.KR  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT   OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Kood  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

EL   DORADO  "OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


H0LLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 


Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


A.    a.  SCOFIELD. 


Ma 


iger 


HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W   DAVIS  A  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 
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HOWARD  CATTLE  SALE. 

No  matter  how  superstitious  you  are 
you  should  not  fail  to  attend  the  live 
stock  sale  on  Friday,  January  13.  The 
draft  comprises  nine  sons  of  Straight 
Archer,  who  sired  the  first-prize  bull 
calves  at  the  California  State  Fair  of 
1909-1910.  They  are  a  uniformly  good  lot 
and  will  build  up  any  herd.  The  blood 
of  other  noted  sires,  such  as  Choice  Goods, 
Lavender  Viscount,  and  White  Hall  Sul- 
tan, is  found  in  the  allotment. 

In  individuality  the  offering  has  never 
been  beaten  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  strictly  a  bull  sale. 
All  bulls— big  bulls — quality  bulls— 50 
head  of  bulls,  all  of  serviceable  age. 

It  has  its  parallel  only  in  old  country 
bull  sales,  such  as  those  held  annually  at 
Birmingham,  Islington,  etc.  It  is  the 
cattle  man's  opportunity,  as  they  are  the 
product  of  rigid  selection  with  the  stock- 
man's requirements  always  in  view,  with 
the  great  advantage  to  the  buyer  of  a 
large  selection  at  the  minimum  cost  of 
time  and  expense. 

The  most  critical  buyer  can  not  help 
but  find  stock  to  suit  him  in  this  offering, 
as  there  are  many  individuals  listed  of 
exceptional  conformity  and  breeding  suit- 
able to  head  a  first-class  herd  of  regis- 
tered cattle.  The  keynote  of  the  sale  is 
found  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Howard  catalogue: 

"We  do  not  at  all  hold  the  opinion  that 
a  starvation  diet  tends  to  develop  robust- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  we  believe  in 
growing  out  young  things  well  without 
forcing.  At  such  times  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, as  the  feed  on  the  range  is  sufficient 
to  this  end,  our  pure-breds  are  made  to 
rustle  their  own  living,  hence  their  "re- 
sistant" qualities.  We  hold  that  more 
than  this  should  be  asked  of  no  cattle, 


not  fat,  4.89.    Can  anyone  in  California 

beat  this?  Or  have  there  been  any  sim- 
ilar cases?  If  so,  the  Rukal  Pbess  would 
like  to  hear  of  them.  California  usually 
goes  the  other  States  and  countries  one 
better  in  such  matters — can  she  do  it  this 
time? 


CARE  OF  YOUNG  CALVES. 


To  get  the  best  results  in  every  branch 
of  the  live  stock  industry  necessitates  the 
handling  of  young  animals  properly,  be 
they  pigs  or  colts.  It  is  that  early  start 
which  adds  growth  and  stamina.  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  recently 
gave  the  following  advice  to  a  beginner 
in  the  dairy  business:  "During  the  gesta- 
tion period,  if  strong,  healthy  calves  are 
expected,  the  cows  must  be  well  fed  and 
cared  for;  for  if  a  cow  be  so  scantily  fed, 
either  at  pasture  or  in  the  stable,  that 
in  her  generosity  to  you  she  has  to  turn 
her  own  needed  fat  and  flesh  into  milk, 
growing  so  thin  that  her  hips  and  ribs 
are  the  most  prominent  features  in  her 
make-up,  how  can  you  expect  her  to  give 
you  a  strong  calf?  Remember  that  the 
calf  well  born  is  half  reared.  Try  to  be 
always  with  your  cows  during  parturi- 
tion, ready  if  necessary  to  assist  at  the 
proper  time;  as  you  will  find  this  extra 
care  the  cheapest  sort  of  insurance 
against  loss.  Give  the  cow  a  well-bedded 
stall,  and  see  that  all  is  dry  and  clean. 

"Some  breeders  remove  the  calf  to  its 
pen  as  soon  as  born;  but  I  consider  it  bet- 
ter for  both  cow  and  calf  to  leave  the 
calf  with  the  cow  for  36  to  48  hours,  aa 
the  cow  will  be  contented  at  the  time 
when  she  needs  to  be  quiet,  and  the  calf 
will  suck  little  and  often  and  to  get  its 
digestive  organs  properly  working.  Those 
organs  of  the  newborn  calf  are  very  deli- 
cate, and  very  subject  to  disorders  if  the 


AXLE  GREASE 

The  Grease  that 
Stays  On — 
Never  rubs  off  or  gums 


Mica  Axle  Grease  forms 
an  almost  permanent 
coating  of  mica  on  the 
spindle  and  axle  box.  It 
is  the  ideal  wagon  lubri- 
cant. Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  or  write  to 
the  nearestagencyofthe 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporate*) 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Manufactured  expressly  for  persons  desiring  a  High  Grade 
Lubricant  for  Carriages,  Wagons  and  Machinery. 

HUB  AXLE  CREASE  has  double  the  wearing  qualities  of 
other  lubricants. 

ASK  FOr?  "THE  BLUE  PAIL."  4 

All  Dealers  sell  HUB. 
THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  •   LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


A  Son  and  Daughter  of  Imp.  Straight  Archer  209098,  Bred  and  Owned  by  Howard  Cattle  Company,  San  Francisco. 


whether  pure  bred  or  grade.  We  base 
out  opinion  on  the  end  in  view — the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  that  have  an  outcome  to 
them;  that  will  not  only  make  money  for 
the  grower,  but  for  the  man  who  buys 
them  with  the  view  of  preparing  them 
for  market." 


HEIFER  PRODUCES  MILK  WITH- 
OUT CALVING. 


Occasionally  we  read  of  heifers  pro- 
ducing milk  without  calving,  but  the  re- 
cent report  from  Australia  beats  any- 
thing heard  of  yet.  A  milk  flow  in  a 
nine-months-old  Jersey  heifer  was  started 
by  the  other  calves  sucking  her.  She 
gives  2\-.  quarts  per  day,  and  the  milk 
is  very  rich,  yielding  16%  butter-fat.  The 
milk,  which  was  examined  by  the  govern- 
ment expert,  showed:  solids,  20.89;  solids 


milk  fed  be  not  right  in  quality,  quantity 
and  temperature,  or  if  harmful  germs  are 
introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines by  feeding  from  unclean  pails.  The 
calf  pens  should  be  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, be  reasonably  warm,  and  be  kept 
clean  and  dry.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  calf  should  receive  only  its 
dam's  milk;  and  it  should  be  fed  not  less 
than  three  times  per  day  with  milk  warm 
from  the  cow.  A  good  Holstein-Friesan 
cow  or  heifer  will  need  milking  at  5  a.  m., 
1  p.  m.  and  8:30  p.  m.,  and  if  the  baby 
calf  be  fed  two  quarts  at  each  milking,  it 
is  likely  to  be  enough. 

"By  the  time  the  calf  is  three  weeks 
old,  it  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  five  pints 
at  each  of  the  three  feeds;  and  after  it 
reaches  four  weeks,  it  may  be  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  the  new  milk  gradually  being 
replaced  with  skim-milk,  till  at  six  weeks 


the  calf  is  taking  four  to  five  quarts  of 
skim-milk  twice  per  day.  From  the  time 
one  begins  to  use  skim-milk  till  the  calf 
it  two  months  old  the  thermometer  should 
be  used,  so  as  to  be  sure  the  milk  is  above 
90  degrees,  but  after  that  age,  the  hand  is 
a  sufficient  guide.  At  about  four  weeks, 
the  calf  will  begin  to  chew  bits  of  hay; 
and  if  a  little  wheat  middlings  is  placed 
in  its  mouth  after  feeding,  it  will  quickly 
learn  to  eat  ground  feed.  Up  to  about 
twelve  weeks  old  the  calf  should  have 
ground  oats  or  wheat  middlings,  as  well 
as  bright  clover  hay,  before  it  at  all  times, 
all  being  kept  sweet  and  fresh;  and  after 
three  months  it  should  have  its  grain  feed 
as  regularly  as  the  cows.  While  it  is  bet- 
ter to  feed  skim-milk  if  one  can  till  a 
calf  is  20  weeks  old,  warmed  water  should 
be  offered  every  day  after  about  the  tenth 
week;  but  one  should  be  careful  that  at 


H.H.H 

•r»e  Mcdicii 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  A  OA  IMS  T 
,  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
\sotirf'±)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  J  Tiff  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACN  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  riven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 


46 Protein 
10 'r  Fat 


Calves  grow  better. 
Milk  Increases. 
Hens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It. 
Send   for  circulars 

giving  pi  oof. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.  Seat  le,  Wash. 
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first  the  calf  does  not  take  it  for  a  new 
kind  of  milk,  and  load  up  too  heavily  with 
it.  If  any  strong,  healthy  calf  gets  out 
of  condition,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  person  in  charge;  and  he 
has  only  himself  to  blame." 


MARKET  FOR  CALIFORNIA  CON- 
DENSED MILK. 


Consul-General  DuBois  of  Singapore 
writes  that  there  is  an  opening  for  con- 
densed milk  in  the  Malay  States.  On  ac- 
count of  the  improved  boat  service  with 
the  Orient,  California  should  be  able  to 
get  into  this  market.  Mr.  DuBois  said: 
"One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  Malaya  is  the  pro- 
vision of  milk.  An  attempt  to  establish  a 
dairy  farm  for  Singapore  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  failure,  while  in  Hongkong  a 
farm,  stocked  with  the  best  breeds  of 
Australian  and  American  cattle,  has  been 
a  success,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Hongkong  occupies  a 
more  favorable  position  than  the  tropical 
settlements,  where  milk  cows  do  not  seem 
to  thrive,  as  they  give  scanty  returns  for 
the  food  consumed. 

"This  compels  the  Malay  States  to  either 
use  tinned  milk  or  get  a  supply  from 
buffalo  cows.  For  this  reason  a  good  mar- 
ket for  tinned  milk  has  been  created  here, 
and  last  year  235,113  cases  were  imported, 
valued    at    $1,064,138.    Of    this  amount 


Warrmntmd  to  Glvm  Satisfaction. 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Gapped  Hock, 
Etrainca  Tendons,  Founder,  "Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  laments  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  frive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

FOR  SALE 

A  fine  alfalfa  or  dairy  ranch.  60  acres  or  more. 
46  In  alfalfa.  Large  barns,  dwelling,  and  good 
supply  of  water.  Located  close  to  railroad  sta- 
tion, one  hour  run  to  San  Frano'sco.  Address 
Box  36,  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Italy  sent  182,181  cases,  Germany  33,577 
cases,  and  the  United  States  only  8000 
cases.  A  large  part  of  the  Italian  ship- 
ment was  Swiss  milk,  and  as  the  Ameri- 
can product  is  recognized  as  equal  to  the 
Swiss  product,  an  energetic  effort  to  in- 
crease our  trade  .in  condensed  milk  ought 
to  be  made." 


A  SICK  HOG 


To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  three  months 
old  pigs  appeared  ill  the  other  day.  It 
was  lying  on  the  ground  when  I  first  no- 
ticed it,  but  on  hearing  my  footsteps  it 
jumped  up  and  started  to  run,  but  stag- 
gered and  fell  and  seemed  unable  to  con- 
trol its  fore  feet.  Sometimes  it  would  go 
all  right  for  eight  or  ten  feet  and  then 
would  stagger  and  fall.  Thinking  it 
might  get  all  right,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  for  it,  I  left  it,  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  dead.  This  one  with  15 
others  have  the  run  of  30  acres  of  muscat 
and  have  been  growing  nicely  and  look 
fine.  Can  you  tell  me,  from  this  brief 
account  (1)  what  the  disease  is,  (2)  its 
cause,  (3)  the  remedy  or  preventive. 

Fowler.  L.  C.  M. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  EDW.  J.  CREELY. 

The  history  you  sent  concerning  your 
sick  pig  is  too  vague  to  make  a  diagnosis. 
One  thing,  however,  it  is  not  contagious, 
or  some  of  the  other  pigs  would  have 
shown  some  signs.  A  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  pneumonia,  or  any  similar  disease 
would  cause  the  staggering  which  you 
stated.  If  you  could  give  a  fuller  account 
of  the  symptoms,  or  if  any  of  the  other 
pigs  show  any  signs  similar  to  that  of  the 
one  which  died,  write  at  once. 


Recent  sales  on  the  live  stock  markets 
in  Amsterdam  discloses  the  following 
prices:  Work  horses,  $94  to  $160;  horses 
to  be  slaughtered  for  food,  $24  to  $40; 
ponies,  $32  to  $52;  heifers,  $54  to  $80; 
bullocks,  $58  to  $80;  cows,  $56  to  $128; 
oxen,  $56  to  $98.  The  horses  slaughtered 
for  food  include  animals  brought  from 
England.  There  is  a  considerable  use  of 
horse  meat  in  this  district.  The  retail 
price  is  about  6  cents  a  pound,  one-fciirth 
the  price  for  similar  cuts  of  beef. 


The  new  meat-packing  establishment  in 
Venezuela  has  made  a  second  and  third 
shipment  of  frozen  beef  to  England.  It 
is  reported  that  these  are  trial  shipments; 
the  first  shipment,  made  on  August  5, 
was  not  considered  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  beef  was  not  as  good  as  that  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  or 
Uruguay,  so  great  care  was  used  in  the 
selection  of  beef  for  the  last  shipments, 
which  proved  very  satisfactory. 


A  heifer  that  kicks  is  very  annoying, 
and  the  costly  vice  or  habit  is  best  pre- 
vented by  the  application  of  what  in  the 
north  of  England  are  called  cow-ties — a 
short,  soft,  pliable  cord  of  jute  and  horse- 
hair twisted  round  the  hind  limbs  just 
above  the  hocks  in  the  form  of  a  figure 
eight.  With  the  limbs  attached  together 
at  the  hocks  it  is  not  possible  to  advance 
the  foot  sufficiently  forward  to  kick  the 
bucket. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  book*  are  kept  In 
stock  and  are  for  sale  at  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  officce: 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrick   1.60 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  60 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.60 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
The  price  at  which  each  book  is  quoted 
Includes  postage.  Send  money  order  %r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and  *4f- 
dress 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
607  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER 


See  that  Poll 


"A"  Pattern,  with  Shoes,  Dumped. 

This  is  just  like  the  one  shown  last  week,  except  that  there  are 
shoes  'in  the  bowl.  These  protect  the  bowl,  and  when  the  scraper  is 
used  where  there  is  sharp  sand  and  rock,  they  are  a  very  essential 
feature.  For  soft  loamy  ground  the  "IV  pattern,  which  is  in  every 
particular  the  same  as  the  "A"  except  that  it  has  no  shoes,  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Note  the  strong  construction,  the  heavy  drawbar  with  clevises 
running  clear  around  the  bar,  and  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  wearing 
parts  on  the  scraper  are  special  plow  steel.  Right  construction,  righlj 
materials  and  right  prices!  These  are  assured  when  buying  Ihe 
Benicia  kind. 

Made  in  the  usual  sizes,  3,  3y2,  4  and  5  feet. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <C*^>  on 
the  back,  then  you  get  the  best* 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them  write 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  Hee. 
We  can  show  you. 

J  AS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanlord,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Seraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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et  the  Full  Value  of 
our  Fence  Investment 


OW?  Use  good  cor- 
ner and  end  posts,  well 
braced.     Then  stretch  the 
fence — stretch  it  till  it  sings, 
fence   will  stand  any  stretching. 


Ellwood 
You  cannot  break  it. 

Erect  your  fence  in  this  way  and 
it  will  last  twice  as  long.  Any 
fence  dealer  can  supply  the  tools. 
It  costs  no  more  to  erect  a  fence 
properly.  It  requires  no  greater 
effort  if  you  expend  a  little  thought 
to  get  the  knack  of  doing  it.  Our 
dealer  nearest  you  will  give  you 
a  booklet  explaining  how  to  erect 
a  fence — how  to  make  the  work 
easy  and  right. 

The  steel  in  Ellwood  fence  is 
specially  made  for  the  purpose 
from  carefully  selected  stock.  It 
is  hard ,  elastic,  tough  and  springy. 
The  line  wires,  composed  of  two 


or  more  wires  twisted  into  cables, 
give  each  individual  wire  the  shape 
of  an  elongated  coiled  spring. 
The  fence  is  therefore  sufficiently 
elastic  to  take  care  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  yet  so  rigid 
when  properly  stretched  as  to  pre- 
vent sagging.  The  small  and  per- 
manent mesh  is  made  by  weaving 
one  continuous  wire  throughout 
the  fabric.  The  mesh  or  stay  wires 
are  so  interwoven  that  slipping 
is  impossible.  The  triangular  truss 
is  the  strongest  form  of  construc- 
tion known.  For  this  reason, 
Ellwood  fence  will  stand  the 
hardest  usage  and  still  retain 
its  shape. 


Ellwood  Fence  is  sold  in  your  town.  ,Lh  °kEi°! 

wood  dealer  and  let  him  show  you  his  different  styles  of  fence  and 
quote  you  his  low  prices  Get  his  expert  advice  on  your  special 
needs.  He  is  on  the  spot,  buys  in  large  ouantities,  gets  the  lowest 
carload  freight  rates,  demonstrates  quality  before  your  eyes  and  is 
the  man  from  whom  you  will  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

Send  for  copy  of  "Ellwood  Fence  yeics,"  prafuselu  Illustrated,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  farmer*  and  nhowing  how  fence  may  be  employed  to 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL.   WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING.  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES !  OFFICES: 
SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bd«c..  Lou  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  IN  1910. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RUBAL  Pkkss 
By  M.  Rt  sxki.i.  James. 

The  record  of  the  San  Francisco  egg 
market  for  1910  presents  some  unusual 
features.  Although  the  average  net 
prices  were  not  greatly  below  those  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  there  was  a 
manifest  tendency  to  stay  on  the  low 
quotations,  together  with  some  remark- 
able jumps  both  ways.  In  the  second 
week  in  November,  "extras"  jumped  to 
57'/jC.  per  dozen  wholesale  and  70c.  per 
dozen  retail.  They,  however,  soon  slipped 
from  that  dizzy  height  and.  though  they 
remained  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  whole 
sale  and  retail  respectively,  during  that 
month,  in  December  they  took  a  tobog 
gan  slide  and  reached  36c.  per  dozen 
wholesale  in  Christmas  week.  On  the 
same  date  in  December  of  the  previous 
year  the  quotations  for  that  grade  of 
eggs  were  57c.  per  dozen. 

The  cause  of  such  a  slump  in  eggs 
so  early  in  the  winter  is  hard  to  get  at. 
It  was  not  due  to  a  glut  in  the  market 
from  the  fresh-laid  article.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cold  nights  which  prevailed 
during  the  month  were  a  decided  check 
upon  the  output  of  the  young  laying 
fowls,  and  the  molted  hens,  under  any 
circumstances,  are  not  hunting  nests  to 
any  great  extent  before  January.  The 
market  report  for  December  distinctly 
stated  that  "the  large  percentage  of  fresh 
eggs  coming  in  are  small  pullet  eggs." 
Hence  those  "extras"  that  caused  the 
tumble  in  December  must  have  been 
"selected"  out  of  the  cold-storage  cases. 
This  is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  egg  farm- 
ers who  can  produce  the  real  article  in 
fresh-laid  "extras,"  and  would  bear  look- 
ing into  by  the  pure- food  people. 

The  net  average  prices  per  dozen  for 
the  year  are:  "extras,"  35c;  "firsts,"  31c; 
"seconds,"  25c.  These  are  from  2  to  3c. 
less  per  dozen  than  the  average  for  the 
three  preceding  years.  Sill,  these  figures 
look  good  to  the  poultry  raiser  who  can 
produce  the  hen-fruit,  especially  in  the 
first  two  grades. 

In  grading  eggs  for  our  market,  "ex- 
tras" represent  selected  "firsts";  the  lat- 
ter are  pure-white,  fresh-laid  eggs  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  22  ounces  per  dozen : 
"seconds"  are  fresh-laid  brown  or  mixed- 
color  eggs  and  small  white  eggs.  There 
is  also  a  grade  termed  "thirds,"  which 
takes  in  the  left-overs  of  questionable 
freshness  and  condition.  The  egg  farms 
proper  pioduce  the  bulk  of  the  "firsts"; 
the  ordinary  farms  that  of  the  "seconds." 
Since  the  latter  grade  of  eggs  average 
6c  less  per  dozen  throughout  the  year, 
here  is  a  point  for  the  consideration  of 
the  ordinary  farmer,  and  one  upon  which 
we  shall  touch  further  on. 

Although  the  figures  are  not  obtainable 
in  this  line,  the  trade  of  1910  in  breed 
ing  stock  and  hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
chicks  has  undoubtedly  exceeded  any  pre- 
vious year.  This  is  due  both  to  the 
great  numbers  of  new  recruits  in  the 
industry  and  to  the  educating  of  the 
ordinary  poultryman  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  pure-bred  utility  fowls  for  profit 
able  results.  Perhaps  we  should  note 
that  the  boom  in  poultry  recruits,  espe- 
cially among  back  lotters,  has  its  origin 
in  the  remarkable  profits  to  be  earned 
from  a  small  poultry  business  as  adver- 
tised so  extensively  the  past  two  years 
along  with  various  so-called  systems.  As 
such  recruits  have  built  their  business 
upon  great  expectations,  there  will  be 
much  toppling  among  those  which  do 
not  get  upon  a  more  solid  foundation. 
However,  the  Important  portion  of  those 
who  have  taken  up  the  poultry  Industry 
the  past  year  as  a  side  line  or  an  entire 


business,  are  practical  people  who  ex- 
pect no  more  than  fair  returns  for  a 
fair  amount  of  capital  and  energy  ex- 
pended, and  this  class  will  stay  with  the 
business. 


Farm  Poultry  in  1911. 

Though  the  method  or  lack  of  method 
in  poultry  raising  by  the  ordinary  farmer 
is  open  to  criticism,  the  fact  is  In  evi- 
dence that  said  farmer  produces  the  bulk 
of  the  market  poultry  products  of  the 
country.  The  truth  is  that  the  farmer's 
shortcomings  in  profitable  poultry  cul- 
ture are  more  than  offset  by  his  superior 
facilities  for  the  business.  He  has  space 
where  the  poultryman  proper  is  crowded 
for  room,  and  the  best  of  poultry  foods 
in  waste  products  when  the  poultryman 
must  buy  everything,  even  down  to  the 
grit  that  his  fowls  use.  When  the  farm- 
ers as  a  class  wake  up  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  poultry  as  a  side  line  in  their 
business,  it  will  put  the  poultryman 
proper  on  his  mettle  to  compete  with 
them.  As  already  noted,  a  farmer  in 
San  Joaquin  county  sold  $3000  worth  of 
eggs  last  year  from  the  fowls  ranging 
in  his  20-acre  orchard,  his  poultry  being 
kept  simply  as  a  side  line.  With  portable 
poultry-houses  and  some  rolls  of  wire  net- 
ting, the  farmer  can  restrict  his  fowls 
where  and  when  they  are  likely  to  cause 
damage,  and  can  so  change  them  around 
as  to  destroy  many  of  the  insect  pests 
and  also  enrich  the  land  while  they  are 
cleaning  up  the  waste  grains,  fruits,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  they  will  manufac- 
ture into  gilt-edged  eggs  and  prime  poul- 
try meat.  Again,  the  farmer  can  make 
a  considerable  start  in  poultry  upon  al- 
most no  extra  capital.  He  has  sheds  and 
outhouses  that  may  be  utilized  for  coops 
and  poultry-houses,  he  has  waste  grains 
and  garden  truck,  green  feed,  and  fruits, 
skim-milk  and  curd — in  fact,  he  is 
equipped  for  the  business  before  he  be- 
gins, while  the  average  poultryman  must 
purchase  all  the  high-priced  protein  feed- 
stuffs  and  everything  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment even  to  a  nest-box.  The  poultry 
business  is  always  safest  as  a  side  line, 
and  when  it  nicks  in  so  admirably  with 
the  other  lines  of  work  as  in  general 
farming,  it  is  a  proposition  which  gives 
the  maximum  of  profit  at  the  minimum 
of  risk. 

The  above  facts  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
family,  which  largely  make  up  the  sub- 
stantial farmers  and  orchardists  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  During  this  new  year  we 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out  why  the 
farmer  is  not  getting  all  that's  coming 
to  him  in  the  way  of  poultry  profits,  and 
also  shall  endeavor  to  help  him  to  that 
desirable  result.  An  occasional  note  from 
our  readers  interested  in  this  subject, 
giving  their  individual  experiences,  diffi- 
culties, failures,  and  successes  in  poultry 
raising  would  be  of  general  interest  and 
of  mutual  benefit.  Let  us  hear  from 
them. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Southern  California  Poultry  Shows. 
— During  the  first  week  of  January,  three 
shows  will  be  brought  off  in  that  section, 
two  in  San  Diego  on  tue  same  date,  and 
one  in  Los  Angeles,  January  5  to  Hi 
The  Los  Angeles  show,  which  styles  itself 
the  "Quality  Show  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 
is  the  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Poultry  Breeders'  Association  of  South- 
ern California,  an  association  which  can 
well  boast  of  its  large  list  of  live  mem- 
bers, which  latter  may  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  high  quality  of  their 
fowls.  There  is  a  live  and  growing  in 
terest  in  poultry  on  both  utility  and 
fancv  lines  in  that  section  of  the  State. 


Show  Awards. — Lack  of  space  in  this 
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WESTERN  F»IF»E  ANfD  STEEL  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  &.  CO..  Manulaclurers  ol 


SHEET  IRON 


 ^ — 


FOR  TOWN    WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  OU  Tanks — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


NEGLECTED 

Remember  that  the  natural  oil 
which  leather  contains  is  con- 
stantly drying  out,  and  as  it  dries 
out  the  moisture  creeps  in. 

Moisture  dries  and  cracks  it. 
Keep  the  moisture  out  by  renewing 
the  natural  oil  in  the  leather  with 
Eureka  Harness  Oil. 
When  you  keep  on  renewing  the  nat- 
ural oil  in  leather  with  Eureka  Harness 
Oil,  the  leather  keeps  soft  and  resists  all 
kinds  of  moisture. 


EuReKa 


Harness  Oie 


Practically  keeps 
leather  new. 
Leather  treated  with 
Eureka  keeps  Its  at- 
tractive  appearance. 
Keeps  Its  strength. 
Keeps  Its  softness. 


to  use.  It  doesn't 
It  doesn't  become 


Eureka  is  little  trouble 
sou  the  hands  or  the  horse, 
rancid.  It  is  the  best  oil  for  black  leather.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  selected  with  such  care  that  it  is 
now  considered  the  only  oil  for  black  leather 
harness. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  equally  valuable  on  black 
leather  carriage  or  automobile  tops;  in  fact,  for  black 
eather  of  any  kind. 

^  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated ) 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 

The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 

We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 


at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  junction  ol  the  Llvermore  and  Crow 
Canon  KoadB.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 


department  prevents  the  publishing  of 
the  full  list  of  awards  at  the  poultry 
shows.  However,  we  try  to  take  care  of 
our  patrons  and  give  them  full  credit 
for  their  winnings.  This  we  failed  to  do 
in  the  report  of  the  Petaluma  show,  on 
account  of  the  copy  being  made  up  before 
the  official  list  of  awards  was  out.  The 
following  is  official: 

White  Leghorns. — Miss  C.  B.  Carring- 
ton  won  first  pen,  first  cockerel,  first 
pullet,  second  and  third  cock,  and  second 
hen;  also  $20  cash  prize  for  best  pen 
and  $50  challenge  cup  for  best  White 
Leghorn  cock,  cockerel,  hen,  and  pullet. 
This  cup  must  be  won  three  times  by  one 
competitor  before  it  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  winner.  In  1908  it  was  won 
by  F.  E.  Baldwin,  San  Jose;  in  1909  by 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma;  in  1910  by  O. 
B.  Carrington,  Hayward. 

Buff  Orpingtons. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan  won  first,  third,  and  fourth  pen  ; 
first  hen;  second  cock;  also  trophy  for 
best  female  bird  in  Buff  Orpington  class 
and  $20  cash  prize  for  best  pen. 

Mrs.  Swaysgood  won  third  on  cockerel 
and  fourth  on  cock. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Jacque  won  second  pen. 
White  Orpingtons. — W.  H.  Bissell  won: 
cock,  second;  cockerel,  second;  hen,  first 
and  fourth;  pullet,  third. 

Mrs.  Swaysgood  won  second  on  hen. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Jacque  won  first  on  White 
Orpington  pen. 

Various  Breeds*  service>  ■  entry  of  var- 
ious breeds,  W.  A?"^*fen\tfi  won  on  Buff 
Cochins,  cockerel  first,  hen  second,  pul- 
let first.  On  Black  Minoroas,  cock  first, 
pen  third,  and  hen  fourth.  On  White 
Minorcas,  cockerel  third.  Also,  $5  cash 
prize  for  best  display  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean class,  and  trophy  for  best  cock, 
cockerel,  hen,  and  pullet  in  the  Asiatic 
class. 

Pyle  Game  Bantams.  —  W.  H.  Bissell 
won  cock  first,  hen  first,  and  pullet  first. 

Brown  Leghorns. — W.  H.  French  won: 
cock,  first;  cockerel,  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth;  hen,  first  and  second;  pullet, 
first  and  second. 

English  Red-Caps.  —  Mrs.  Swaysgood 
won  all  awards;  also  $5  cash  prize  for 
best  display  in  the  English  class. 

Bronze  Turkeys. — Ed  Hart  won  first 
and  second  on  yearling  cock,  second  on 
cockerel,  first  and  second  on  hen,  and 
first  and  second  on  pullet;  also  trophy 
for  best  display  of  turkeys. 


(Quality  ok  the  Euc. — When  the  white 
of  the  egg  is  watery  it  shows  that  one 
is  not  feeding  a  well-balanced  ration. 
The  lack  of  protein  causes  this  condition 
of  the  egg,  as  14  V>  per  cent  of  the  egg 
is  protein.  This  can  be  remedied  bv 
feeding  plenty  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  wheat, 
bran,  and  middlings;  as  a  result,  the 
white  of  the  egg  is  thick  and  attractive. 
Ten  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  egg  is 
fat,  that  is  the  yellow.  If  the  yellow  is 
pale  it  can  be  made  a  rich  color  by 
feeding  more  corn  and  fresh  greens.  How 
often  in  winter  an  egg  is  found  with  a 
shell  so  brittle  that  it  won't  stand  ship- 
ping. Sometimes  one  finds  the  egg  with 
nothing  but  tissue — no  shell  at  all.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  hen?  The  shell 
is  composed  of  lime,  and  it  is  a  great 
drain  on  the  hen's  system  to  produce 
the  shell.  Clover  and  alfalfa  are  rich 
in  protein  and  it  is  rich  in  lime,  but 
in  addition  to  these,  slack  a  little  lime 
and  put  it  in  the  shell  box;  the  hens 
will  eat  it  if  they  require  it,  and  the  re- 
sult will  surprise  one  if  tried.  Break 
an  egg  in  a  saucer  and  see  the  result 
of  proper  feeding.  The  white  of  the  egg 
is  thick,  attractive,  and  nutritious,  the 
yellow  is  the  rich  golden  hue  desired,  and 
the  shell  is  firm  and  strong.  That  is 
the  perfect  egg,  just  brought  about  by 
thinking  the  matter  over  carefully  and 


feeding  the  fowls  intelligently. — Western 
Farmer. 


Alfalfa  Display.— In  the  exhibit  of 
the  farm  products  of  San  Joaquin  county 
installed  in  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago, 
where  the  United  States  Land  and  Irri- 
gation Exposition  was  opened  last  No- 
vember, a  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  an 
alfalfa  display  which  is  mounted  on  a 
5  by  6-foot  base  in  the  center  of  the 
exhibit  which  consists  of  a  stack  of  al- 
falfa hay  from  which  three  streams  of 
milk  gush  forth  in  a  fountain.  These 
streams  of  milk  run  through  troughs. 
In  one  chickens  are  feeding;  in  another 
hogs  and  small  pigs  are  fattening  them- 
selves; at  the  third  trough  a  cow  is 
standing  eating  from  the  stack  of  al- 
falfa, while  a  typical  farmer  is  milking 
her.  Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  all  the 
by-products  of  the  dairy  farm  are  also 
exhibited. 


POULTRY. 


SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas, Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
eegs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
d  rs  for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
ot  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— White  and  Buff;  won  first 
on  White  and  second  pen  on  Buffs  at  the 
Great  Petaluma  show.  Address  Mrs 
ELLEN  JACQUE,  3117  School  St.  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON. Hayward,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard 
Campbell. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff.  White 
Orpington. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keep.- 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it 


THOROUGHBRED   BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Proven  winter  layers;  1(00  hens  m-lected 
by  Hokiih  System,  in  breeding'  yards. 
Chicks,  flO  per  100. 

Ekkh  for  hatching,  «5  per  100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HE1WPEL, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 


Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 


ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detalla. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Hardy  birds,  good  layers, 
splendid  table  fowl.  Kgns 
$1  per  sitting,  $fi  per  100. 
Baby  chicks  from  all  breeds. 

Egg  City  Poultry  Yards 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Detleri  la    1400  FOURTH  ST.. SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrxn  Blake,  McFallACo.  Portland,  Oregon 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  seni 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  <*  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wanta  a 
young,  in  a  n  or  woman  In  every  county  la 
the  State  to  aollclt  for  aubacrlbtlons-  Good 
conimlaalona  allowed.  Write  an  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  accessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  Von  enn  make 
asod  rnsney  with  a  little  eaTnrt. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


FARMERS  AND  GOOD  ROADS. 


I  From  address  by  B.  F.  Yoakum,  Chair 
man  of  the  Frisco  System.  1 

There  are  now  about  92  million  people 
in  the  United  States,  and  about  28  mil- 
lion are  farmers  and  their  families.  The 
products  of  the  farms  are  responsible 
for  more  than  one-third  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  Compare 
country  roads,  full  of  mud-holes,  with 
improved  town  streets.  Look  at  the 
country  wooden  bridges,  and  at  town  via- 
ducts and  steel  bridges.  The  cities  have 
gone  in  debt  for  streets  to  the  extent 
of  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions. 
The  farmers  have  not  used  their  share 
of  the  money  and  credit  for  doing  the 
things  that  help  them.  They  have  bor- 
rowed but  little  money  to  make  their 
streets  comfortable  and  cheap  and  to  haul 
goods  over. 

By  comparison,  there  is  too  much 
money  going  for  luxuries  of  the  city  and 
for  making  life  easy  there,  and  not 
enough  for  country  improvements,  such 
as  modern  barns,  dairies,  and  poultry- 
houses.  Not  enough  is  invested  in  up- 
to -date  farm  implements.  Our  cities  are 
growing  faster  because  money  is  being 
poured  into  them  to  make  them  grow. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

Mexican  <fe  H.  Araer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sa.n  Francisco.         Projects  Handled. 

Agr,ccIvlVW  engineering 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement (or  absent  owners,  or  put  In  stiape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

SOIL  EXPERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  Informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 

-Whlttler.  California.  

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analrsi*  »nd  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Test*,  Water,  Etc. 
Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

l. mid  Reclamation,  Municipal  Englaeerina;, 
Porter  Development. 

General  Engineering  Co. 

CIVIL  AM)  t  OVSTRI  CTIXG  K\(JI\KKHS 

1104  Moth  St.,  Sacramento,  t'nl. 
I'hone  M.  865. 

Surveys,  Reports,  Plans,  Estimates,  Su- 
pervision. 

Spcclaltlcti!  Irrigation  systems,  drainage 
canals,  levees,  hank  protection,  reservoirs, 
pipe  lines,  water  tanks,  pumping  plants, 
water  supply  systems,  sewer  systems,  sep- 
tic tanks,  dams,  flumes,  tunnels,  power 
plants. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees  and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRASCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  PARSONS, 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Specialties 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  Nl'HFAC'K  IRRIGATION  PII'K  on  the  market.  Noround  seams  to  leak,  retard  the  How  of 
the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe.  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Kaslly  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIKE  TIME.  THE  tORREL'T  WAY  TO 
IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.   We  make  Riveted  Water  Pip.  and  tanks.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


34T-9  Pacific  Electric  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Our  farming  industry  is  not  developing 
as  it  should  because  there  is  not  enough 
money  expended   for  the   farm   life  to 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTi  TUTE  Bt  DC  ,  SAN  FRANC/SCO.  CAL 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephones 


J.  C.  1MERSON.  I).  W.  PIEUSOX. 

ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  IrriKntlon,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
are,  Power  and  Water  Development.  Plans 
made  and  IX  linnt  cs  furnished. 


431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg. 
Phone  Main  3825  R. 


Sacramento.  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  77. 


that  can  be  operated  continu- 
ously at  high  pressure  without 
the  muscle-racking,  exhaust- 
ing, "man  killing"  exertion 
required  for  ordinary  pumps. 
High  pressure  spraying  means 
more  and  better  fruit — and 
consequently  more  money  for 
the  grower. 

Bean  Magic 
Spray  Pumps 

are  different  from  other  pumps. 
They  run  smoothly  and  easily 
without  clogging,  and  one  man 
keeps  up  high  pressure  for 
two  lines  of  hose.  And  they 
save  one-third  the  labor.  The 
Bean  patent  spring  does  it. 
The  operator  does  half  the 
work  at  each  stroke  of  the 
handle,  and  works  against  but 
half  the  pressure  indicated 
on  the  gauge.  A  trial  quickly 
removes  all  doubt. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  No.  21 
describes  ten  sizes  of  handpumps, 
and  contains  much  valuable  spray 
information,  and  formulas.  Cata- 
log No  18  describes  Power  Spray- 
ers. Both  books  sent  free.  Write 
for  our  special  offer;  state  Dumber 
of  acres  and  kind  of  fruit. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

2  1  1  West  Julian  Street 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Famous 

The  Lamp  with  Diffused  Light 

should  always  be  used  where  several 
people  sit,  because  it  does  not  strain  the 
eyes  of  those  sitting  far  from  It. 

The  Rayo  Lamp  is  constructed  to  give 
the  maximum  diffused  white  light.  Every 
detail  that  increases  its  light-giving  value 
has  been  included. 

--^     The  Rayo  is  a  low-priced  lamp.     You  may 
J  pay  $5,  $10  or  even  $20  for  other  lamps  and  get 
a  more  expensive  container — but  you  cannot  get 
*j  a  better  light  than  the  Rayo  gives. 

This  season's  Rayo  has  a  new  and  strength- 
ened burner.  A  strong,  durable  shade-holder 
keeps  the  shade  on  firm  and  true.  Easy  to  keep 
polished,  as  it  is  made  of  solid  brass,  finished 
in  nickel. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

t  Dealers  Everywhere.   If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated ) 


enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  town 
life.  The  census  just  taken  and  now 
being  tabulated  will  show  a  great  many 
unsatisfactory  things  in  relation  to 
country  life — not  only  as  to  decrease  of 
population  in  many  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  a  falling  off  of  productiveness 
of  agricultural  life,  but  a  general  let- 
down in  agriculture  and  abandonment  of 
farms  in  the  older  States. 


THE  DYNAMITE  FARMER. 


A  somewhat  unusual  experiment  has 
been  made  this  year  by  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Caldwell,  a  farmer  of  Ardella,  in  Spart 
anburg  county,  South  Carolina,  and  from 
the  present  outlook  some  very  interesting 
results  will  be  obtained.  Early  last  spring 
Mr.  Caldwell  selected  an  acre  and  instead 
of  plowing  broke  the  land  for  corn  by  the 
use  of  dynamite.  '  This  acre,"  declares 
the  Spartanburg  Herald  after  a  personal 
inspection,  "has  as  fine  corn  as  was  ever 
grown  anywhere.  Every  blade  presents  a 
dark,  rich-  green  color.  The  stalks  bear 
two  and  three  full  ears  each.  Twelve 
selected  at  random  bear  26  ears,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  patch  54  ears  were 
counted  on  30  stalks.  Conservative  esti 
mates  place  the  yield  of  the  acre  at  from 
225  to  250  bushels,  the  crop  having  thus 
far  cost  slightly  less  than  $70." 

The  Herald  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  corn  grown  on  this  dynamited  acre 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  "fired"  as  has 
that  grown  on  and  close  by  which  was  dif 
ferently  prepared.  The  ears  are  remark 
able  for  their  size  and  fine  development. 
Mr.  Caldwell's  experiment  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  farmers  and  it  would 
seem  that  his  plant  merits  being  tried  out 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  I  Is  it  not  too 
bad  that  the  writer  did  not  tell  us  exactly 
how  this  wonderful  thing  was  done?— 
Eihtob.  1 


ACCUMULATING  HUMUS. 


A  great  many  sandy  soils  are  deficient 
in  humus — that  life  giving  element  which 
comes  only  from  green  stuff  put  back  into 
the  soil.  In  referring  to  this  Prof.  Mas- 
sey  cites  the  great  experiment  at  Pine- 
hurst,  N.  C.   He  says: 

"The  greatest  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  these  deep  sands  through  the 
accumulation  of  humus  making  materials 
has  been  shown  on  the  farm  Mr.  Leonard 
Tufts  has  developed  at  Pinehurst.  Though 
Mr.  Tufts  had  about  35,000  acres  of  wild 
forest  as  a  game  preserve  for  his  winter 
guests  on  the  sand  hills,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  a  farm,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
supply  2000  people  every  winter  with  the 
best  of  milk  and  cream.  He  could  buy 
butter,  but  not  milk  and  cream.  He 
cleared  up  a  farm  and  bought  about  150 
cows  and  built  the  finest  stables  for  them 
and  gave  them  the  best  attention,  buying 
everything  they  ate  at  first.  Then  he  had 
manure,  and  it  went  on  the  sandy  soil, 
where,  naturally,  corn  would  hardly  grow 
knee  high.  All  that  grew  he  put  into  the 
soil.  He  sowed  other  fields  in  cowpeas 
and  gave  them  liberal  applications  of  acid 
phosphate,  sowing  an  early  pea  and  mow- 
ing in  July  and  resowiilg  it  on  the  same 
land  for  September  mowing.  For  several 
years  all  the  manure  went  on  the  same 
field  for  ensilage  corn.  A  year  ago  he  had 
more  slops  from  the  hotels  than  the  hogs 
could  consume,  and  he  used  these  as  ma- 
nure on  part  of  the  field.  By  that  time 
the  sand  had  taken  on  a  darker  color  and 
evidently  the  humus  was  getting  there. 
The  growth  of  corn  was  enormous,  and 
Mr.  Tufts  told  me  that  he  actually  cut 
by  weight  31  tons  of  silage  per  acre,  the 
largest  crop  I  ever  knew  that  was  actually 
weighed.  The  same  season  he  made  five 
tons  of  peo-vine  hay  per  acre  in  two  crops 

{Continued  on  Page  561.) 
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Temporary  Heat  Quickly 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
perfect  oil  heater  is  of  value?  If  you  want  to  sleep  with  your  win- 
dow open  in  winter,  you  can  get  sufficient  heat  from  an  oil  neater 
while  you  undress  at  night,  and  then  turn  it  off.   Apply  a  match 

in  the  morning,  when  you  get  out  of 
bed,  and  you  have  heat  while  you  dress. 

Those  who  have  to  eat  an  early 
breakfast  before  the  stove  is  radiating 
heat  can  get  immediate  warmth  from 
aa  oil  heater,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  girl  who  practices  on  the  piano 
in  a  cold  room  in  the  morning  can 
have  warmth  from  an  oil  heater  while 
she  plays,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  member  of  the  family  who 
has  to  walk  the  floor  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's night  with  a  restless  baby  can  get 
temporary  heat  with  an  oil  heater,  and 
then  turn  it  off.  The 

>ERrECTio; 

Smoi 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless 

Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


is  invaluable  in  its  capacity  of  quickly  giving  heat.  Apply  a  match  and  it  is  im- 
mediately at  work.  It  will  burn  for  nine  hours  without  refilling.  It  is  safe, 
smokeless  and  odorless.  It  has  a  damper  top  and  a  cool  handle.  An  indicator 
always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  which  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop 
back  so  that  the  wick  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  quickly 
•itscrewed  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental. 

Dialers  Everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  far  descriptive  circutnr 
to  the  nearest  agency  cf  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  the  Market 
so  Simple  that  a  Child  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tight.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  for  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write   for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Pat.  Pending. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 

You  cannot  atl'ord  to  buy  land  in  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  in  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
Irrigation  system. 

Total  price  including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  information. 

ADDRESS  ALL  INQUIRIES  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   Monudnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  1o  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Land  4 

:  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St..  San 

Francisco 

(Pleate  lend  me  literature  on  your 

Merced  Colony) 

NAMF    

ADDRESS  

The  Home  Circle, 


How  Do  You  Battle? 


Did  you  tackle  that  trouble  that  came 
your  way 
With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful, 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
Oh,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an 
ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it; 
And  it  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  hurt 
that  counts, 
But  only — how  did  you  take  it? 

You  are  beaten  to  earth?    Well,  well, 
what's  that? 
Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 
It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat. 

But  to  lie  there — that's  disgrace. 
The    harder   you're    thrown,    why,  the 
higher  you  bounce; 
Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye; 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that 
counts; 

It's  how  did  you  fight — and  wny? 

And  though  you  be  done  to  the  death, 

what  then? 
If  you  battled  the  best  you  could, 
If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of 

men, 

Why  The  Critic  will  call  it  good. 
Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with 
a  pounce, 
And  whether  he's  slow,  or  spry, 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that 
counts, 

But  only — how  dia  you  die? 

■ — Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 


Tadger's  Test. 

It  was  a  fine,  sunny  evening,  and  Mr. 
Tadger  sat  at  the  open  window  of  his 
ship  hammering  nail  after  nail  and  stud 
after  stud  into  a  huge  boot,  till  it  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  armor  plated.  A  shadow 
fell  athwart  the  window,  and  Mr.  Tadger 
glanced  up  from  his  work.  He  saw  a 
gaunt  youth  watching  him  with  intense 
interest.  "That's  somethin'  as  is  worth 
lookin'  at,  Ezra  Jukes,"  said  Mr.  Tadger, 
holding  up  the  boot  and  gazing  at  it  al- 
most affectionately. 

"It  is,  Mr.  Tadger." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Mr.  Tadger 
intently  surveyed  the  boot  to  see  if  he 
could  find  a  vacant  space  for  one  more 
nail. 

Suddenly  Ezra  Jukes  coughed  in  an 
embarrassed  way,  and  said,  "You  know 
a  terrible  deal  about  marriage,  Mr.  Tad- 
ger?" 

"There's  no  man  within  five,  or  p'r'aps 
ten  miles  o'  'ere  knows  more  about  mat- 
rimony than  me.  I've  'ad  one — two — 
three  wives."  Mr.  Tadger  emphasized 
each  figure  by  a  tap  with  his  hammer. 

"I'm  finding  it  a  bit  awkward  to  pick 
one."  proceeded  the  youth.  "You  see, 
Mr.  Tadger,  my  mother  says  I  ought  to 
marry  one  o'  them  Maddox  girls.  They'll 
all  'ave  a  bit  o'  money,  an'  they're  not 
so  bad  lookin'." 

"You  might  do  worse,"  returned  Mr. 
Tadger. 

"But  I  likes  all  three  of  the  Maddox 
girls,"  said  the  youth,  pathetically. 

"It'd  be  a  trigamy  if  you  married  'em 
all  at  once,"  said  the  cobbler,  seriously. 
"Why  not  take  'em  one  at  a  time?  You 
may  marry  the  lot  before  you've  done 
with  'em.    Look  at  me." 

"But  even  then  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  which  I'd  like  to  start  with,  Mr. 
Tadger.  You  see,  Mary's  the  tallest,  and 
Bessie's  the  fattest,  and  Grace's  the 
youngest.  Now,  I  likes  a  girl  to  be 
plump,  but  I  don't  want  'er  short,  and 
I'd  sooner  'ave  a  young  one  than  a  old 
one." 


"You  toss  up  for  it,"  suggested  Mr. 
Tadger. 

"I  shouldn't  feel  anyways  comfortable 
whichever  way  the  toss  went.  I'd  be 
sure  to  want  the  one  I  'adn't.  So  I've 
come  to  you,  Mr.  Tadger,  as  a  man  un- 
derstandin'  marriages,  just  to  see  if  you 
could  'elp  me." 

Mr.  Tadger  looked  up  shrewdly  at  the 
youth,  and  switched  the  conversation  to 
a  discussion  of  shoes. 

Whenever  Mr.  Jukes  passed  the  shop 
during  the  week,  Mr.  Tadger  nodded  sig- 
nificantly at  him.  At  last,  on  Saturday 
evening,  he  beckoned  the  youth  to  him. 

"Listen  to  me,  Ezra.  When  you're  out 
with  the  three  of  'em — an'  which  one 
does  you  put  your  arm  round?" 

"Well,  I'm  a  sort  o'  merry-go-round 
in  a  way  o'  speakin',"  replied  the  youth. 
"I'll  'av  a  arm  'round  two  of  'em — an' 
they'll  take  it  in  turns  to  be  the  odd 
woman  out." 

"Well,  which  one  are  you  most  jealous 
of?  Supposin'  I  'ad  'em  'ere,  which  one 
'd  you  mind  me  kissin'  most?" 

Mr.  Jukes  stared  at  Mr.  Tadger.  "I 
shouldn't  mind  an  old  'un  like  jou  kissin' 
any  of  'em." 

Mr.  Tadger  frowned. 

"Ezra  Jukes,  you  haven't  as  much 
imagination  in  your  head  as  that  boot. 
Now,  let's  say  that  Jim  Sellars  came  an' 
cuddled  'em  all.  Which  one  'd  you  mind 
him  cuddlin'  most? 

"I  shouldn't  like  'im  cuddlin'  any  of 
'em,"  replied  Mr.  Jukes,  indignantly.  "I'd 
not  stand  it  from  'im." 

Mr.  Tadger  looked  despairingly  at  the 
youth.  "Well,  I  must  think  out  some 
other  way  o'  makin'  clear  to  you  which 
you  wants,  Ezra." 

He  paused  ,,a  moment,  and  a  smile 
passed  over  his  face.  "I've  got  an  idea, 
Ezra.  I'll  settle  this  for  you  before  to- 
morrer's  over.  You'll  know  just  which 
of  'em  you  want  then.  Now,  they  all 
comes  in  to  church  on  Sunday  evenin'?" 

"Yes,  I  goes  with  'em  reg'lar." 

"An'  you  take  'em  back  to  the  farm 
up  Hazel  Lane?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  take  'em  that  way  tomorrer 
night.  Don't  'ave  anyone  else  with  you, 
if  you  can  'elp." 

*  *  * 

On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Jukes  left  the 
church  with  the  three  fair  maidens.  As 
they  reached  the  seclusion  of  Hazel  Lane 
his  arms  automatically  folded  round  the 
waists  of  Bessie  and  Mary.  The  modest 
girls  took  as  little  notice  of  the  embrace 
as  they  did  of  the  sunset. 

"It  looks  like  rain,"  said  Mr.  Jukes, 
directing  his  remarks  to  Grace  Maddox, 
who,  being  for  the  moment  unembraced, 
deserved  some  consolation. 

"Father  says  the  glass  is  fallin',"  re- 
sponded Grace. 

A  curious  bellowing  sound  came  echo- 
ing down  the  lane. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Tadger  appeared  round 
the  corner.  He  held  his  ancient  top-hat 
in  his  hand,  his  coat-tails  were  flying  be- 
hind him,  and  his  short  legs  almost 
twinkled  as  he  sped  over  the  ground.  He 
had  only  breath  enough  to  shout  wildly 
as  he  passed,  "Mad  dog!    Mad  dog!" 

*  *    *  • 
After  supper  that  evening  Mr.  Tadger 

walked  proudly  up  to  the  Jukes'  farm. 

"Ezra  got  in?"  he  asked  Mrs.  Jukes, 
cheerfully. 

"  'H's  just  'avin'  a  look  at  the  beasts 
before  'e  goes  to  bed.  You'll  find  'im  In 
the  yard  semewheres." 

Mr.  Tadger  strutted  confidently  in  the 
farmyard  and  soon  espied  Mr.  Jukes  lean- 
ing over  a  gate — apparently  lost  in  a  con- 
templation of  a  dilapidated  haystack.  He 
stepped  up  to  him  and  slapped  him  cheer- 
fully on  the  back. 

"Now,  Ezra,  wasn't  that  mad  dog  a 
first-class  idea  o'  mine?    For  an  old  'un 
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I  didn't  do  it  badly.  I  almost  felt  there 
was  a  mad  dog  at  my  calves." 

Wasn't  there  no  dog,  then?"  inquired 
;*>.  'ukes. 

"C  course  there  wasn't." 

"I've  torn  my  best  trousers  to  pieces 
for  nothin'  then,'  said  Mr.  Jukes, 
gloomily. 

■  Not  for  nuthin!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tad- 
ger.  "Now,  tell  me  this — when  you  see 
me  runnin'  an'  shoutin'  'mad  dog,' 
which  one  o'  them  girls  did  you  grab  at 
first  to  put  into  safety,  lor  that's  the  one 
you've  give  your  "eart  to." 

Mr.  Jukes  glared  at  his  adviser.  "  Ow 
was  I  to  know  that  it  wasn't  a  real  mad 
dog?  I've  a  widdered  mother.  I  ave,  an' 
a  tender  skin.  I  just  jumped  the  hedge 
an'  run  for  my  life.  It  wasn't  no  time  to 
be  botherin'  about  girls.  I  run  two  miles 
before  I  stopped,  an'  then  I  went  a  long 
way  round  to  Maddox's  farm.  I  just 
wanted  to  know  if  them  girls  ad  got 
'ome  safe.  An'  they  all  said  to  me,  'Don't 
you  never  show  your  face  'ere  again. 
Leavin'  us  to  a  ravenin'  mad  dog  like 
that.'  And  when  I  says  that  my  mother 
was  a  widder  they  laughs  at  me." 

Mr.  Tadger  stared  at  the  youth  for  a 
moment,  and  then  a  curious  twinkle  came 
in  his  eye.  "I  said  I'd  settle  it  for  you, 
Ezra,  and  it's  settled — you  can't  'ave 
none  of  'em.  But  don't  you  take  it  to 
heart.  I'll  bring  you  two  pair  o'  boots 
tomorrer  that'll  be  better  company  than 
any  wife;  an'  there's  this  advantage  about 
'em — they  don't  last  'alf  as  long,  an'  you 
can  throw  'em  away  when  you  want.  You 
cheer  up.  I've  'ad  three  of  'em  myself, 
an'  I'd  just  as  soon  be  without  'em  as 
with  "em." 

But  Mr.  Jukes  gazed  inconsolably  into 
the  distance.— Hadcliffe  Martin. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

One  quart  sifted  flour  equals  one  pound. 
One  quart  broken  loaf  equals  one  pound. 
One  quart  of  either  equals  four  cupfuls. 
One  heaping  tablespoonful  equals  one 
ounce. 

Two  cupfuls  unsifted  flour  equal  one 
pound. 

One  tablespoonful  soft  butter  equals 
one  ounce. 

One  pint  granulated  equals  fourteen 
ounces. 

Two  coffeespoonfuls  equal  one  table- 
spoonful. 

A  dash  of  pepper  is  one-quarter  salt- 
spoonful. 

Two  level  coffeecupf uls  powdered  equal 
one  pound. 

Two  heaping  cupfuls  (A  coffee)  equal 
one  pound. 

Two  teacupfuls  packed  soft  butter  equal 
one  pound. 

One  quart  powdered  equals  one  pound 
seven  ounces. 

Three  and  one-half  cupfuls  cornmeal 
equal  one  pound. 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  firm  butter 
equal  one  pound. 

Kigbt  large  or  ten  medium-sized  eggs 
equal  one  pound. 


Enthusiasm  is  contagious.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  spread  it? 

A  'plentiful  supply  of  blessed  sunshine 
is  one  thing  which  costs  nothing. 

Cheer  up,  brace  up.  get  up.  Don't  get 
half  way,  but  get  up  all  over. 

It  is  impossible  to  throw  a  handful  of 
flattery  at  anyone  without  some  of  it 
sticking. 

"But  dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not 
squander  time,  for  that's  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of." 


The  Very  Idea. 

He — Is  she  in  love? 

She — How  ridiculous!  How  can  she  be? 
She's  married! 


Burns. 

The  enthusiastic  literary  gentleman  at 
Always-on-the-go,  had  consented  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  in  the  village  club  on 
Burns.  For  weeks  beforehand  the  hoard 
ings  and  the  boardings  shouted  announce 
ments,  and  when  the  appointed  night  ar- 
rived the  hall  was  full  to  overflowing. 

He  began  with  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  "Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  and  "The  Jolly 
Beggars,"  and  was  proceeding  with 
"John  Anderson,"  when  there  came  an  in- 
terruption from  the  back  of  the  hall. 

"What  is  it.  man?"  inquired  the  lec- 
turer. 

"Hi,  when  are  you  goin'  ter  give  us  a 
few  "ints?"  came  the  reply. 

"Hints?"  repeated  the  puzzled  gentle- 
man. 

"Yus,  'ints,"  growled  the  man.  "I  paid 
threepence  ter  come  in,  'cos  you  was  sup 
posed  to  know  all  about  burns,  an'  there 
yer  stands,  spoutin'  poitry  like  a  parrot, 
while  my  missus,  who's  upset  a  saucepan 
of  boilin'  water  on  'er  foot,  is  waitin'  ter 
'ear  whether  she'd  best  souse  it  wi'  oil 
or  shake  the  flour  dredger  over  it!" 


After  the  Lecture. 


The  lecture  was  over,  and  the  gentle 
man  who  did  the  talking  strained  his 
ears  as  he  followed  the  audience  out  of 
the  hall  to  gather  in,  so  far  as  he  could, 
what  sort  of  an  impression  he  had  made. 
As  he  drew  near  to  the  doorway  two  old 
gentlemen  who  were  making  their  way 
out  just  ahead  of  him  rendered  a  verdict. 

"Well,  Bankside."  said  one  of  them, 
"what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I've  heard  worse."  said  Bankside. 

"Did  you  think  it  was  at  all  illuminat- 
ing?" asked  the  other. 

"In  an  old-fashioned  way.  yes,"  replied 
the  venerable  Bankside. 

"I  don't  quite  catch  your  point,"  said 
the  questioner. 

"Why.  it  was  illuminating,  but  it  struck 
me  as  having  more  gas  than  electricity 
about  it."  explained  the  critic. — Judge's 
Library. 


Two  Sides  to  Everything. 


A  little  boy  was  given  too  much  under- 
done pie  for  his  supper,  and  was  soon 
roaring  lustily. 

His  mother's  visitor  was  visibly  'dis- 
turbed. 

"If  he  was  my  child,"  he  said,  "he'd 
get  a  good,  sound  spanking." 

"He  deserves  it,"  the  mother  admitted, 
"but  I  don't  believe  in  spanking  him  on 
a  full  stomach." 

"Neither  do  1,"  said  the  visitor,  "but 
I'd  turn  him  over." — Success  Magazine. 


A  Bit  Ambiguous. 

Mrs.  Jones — What  did  the  person  say 
when  you  sent  him  the  brandied  peaches? 

Mrs.  Giles — He  said  he  didn't  care  so 
much  for  the  peaches  as  he  did  for  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  sent. — Scraps. 


Convincing. 

"This  palpitating  age  calls  for  men  who 
have  convictions."  declared  the  orator  in 
the  park.    "Where,  I  ask,  shall  we  find 

them?" 

"In  prisons,"  called  out  a  man  in  the 
crowd. — Scraps. 


Dominie — I  hope  that  while  you  were 
eating  that  fine  Thanksgiving  turkey  you 
remembered  you  were  indebted  to  the 
Lord  for  it. 

Uncle  Rastus— Dat  am  so.  sah.  De 
Lord  helps  him  dat  helps  hisself.— Judge. 


In  taking  down  the  stove,  if  any  soot 
should  fall  upon  the  carpet  or  rug,  cover 
quickly  with  dry  salt  before  sweeping 
and  not  a  mark  will  be  left. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

FROG-LEG  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA. 
According  to  estimates  which  are  re- 
liable, though  not  official,  the  frog-leg 
industry  is  worth  to  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec at  least  $100,000  annually.  During 
1909  Montreal  markets  disposed  of  over 
$200,000  worth  of  frogs'  legs,  of  which 
probably  more  than  50  per  cent  were  pro- 
duced in  this  province.  The  local  market 
prices  averaged  40c.  per  pound.  Cali- 
fornia offers  fine  opportunities  in  this 
industry. 


SEEDLESS  ORANGES  IN  BRAZIL. 

Consul  Jay  White  reports  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  seedless  oranges  has  not  been 
entirely  successful  in  the  vicinity  of  San- 
tos, but  that  they  are  extensively  grown 
in  Bahia,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  Sao 
Paulo  and  Santos  either  in  bags  or  loose, 
suitable  timber  for  boxes  not  being  avail- 
able. A  few  orange  groves  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  where 
land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit  can  be  purchased  at  $5  to  $10  per 
acre.  Farm  hands  are  paid  from  50c.  to 
$1  per  day. 


SUMMER  CROPS  IN  WINTER. 

Ed  Cook,  of  Palms,  ate  fresh  plums  for 
his  Christmas  dinner.  They  were  picked 
from  a  tree  in  his  yard.  This  makes  the 
second  crop  gathered  from  these  trees 
this  season.  The  trees  on  which  this 
fruit  ripened  have  no  leaves. 

C.  A.  Duncan,  of  Yuba  City,  gathered 
watermelons  and  tomatoes  for  his  Christ- 
mas dinner.  The  fruits  were  in  as  good 
condition  as  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mti-  months. 

Enrich  Schmidt,  of  Marysville,  has  been 
picking  strawberries  and  blackberries 
which  have  matured  in  the  latter  part  of 
December.  He  also  has  some  barley  on 
his  place  which  headed  this  last  month. 


COTTON. 

The  growers  of  cotton  in  the  Imperial 
valley  are  netting  from  $50  to  $70  per 
acre.  A  good  yield  is  considered  a  bale 
an  acre;  it  takes  1500  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  to  make  one  bale  of  lint  cotton. 
The  reason  why  some  of  the  farmers  did 
not  do  well  this  season  is  on  account 
of  not  having  sufficient  water  to  irrigate 
the  plants.  By  next  season  mills  will 
be  installed  for  crushing  the  oil  out  of 
cotton  seed  and  the  cake  will  be  used  in 
fattening  livestock.  Already  many  of  the 
farmers  are  using  meal  in  feeding  hogs 
and  are  having  fine  results. 

Up  to  date  3000  bales  of  cotton  have 
been  ginned  in  the  Imperial  valley.  Prices 
range  from  $13.60  to  $13.80  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Loftus  company  of  El  Centro  re- 
cently sold  10  carloads  of  cotton,  or  350 
bales,  for  $13.90.  This  single  sale  brings 
into  the  valley  some  $52,000. 


CITRUS  NOTES. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Bishop  of 
Oraiige  county  is  working  hard  to  erad- 
icate the  mealy  bug  which  is  affecting  the 
navel  oranges  in  some  parts  of  this 
county.  Mr.  Bishop  states  that  fumiga- 
tion is  not  effective,  but  spraying  kills 
the  bug  very  readily.  Mr.  Bishop  used 
an  emulsion  of  carbolic  acid  on  all  trees 
after  the  navels  had  been  picked. 

The  Santa  Barbara  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change has  the  largest  Washington  navel 
orange  on  record.  This  orange  weighs 
3%  lbs.,  measures  23  inches  one  way  and 
22  the  other.    It  was  grown  at  Colton. 

DiiAiba  is  rapidly  becoming  a  very 
prominent  citrus  center.  This  last  sea- 
son some  40  cars  were  shipped  out  of 
this  district.    This  is  quite  a  record,  as 


the  trees  are  very  young.  On  account  of 
the  success  that  the  growers  are  having, 
a  large  acreage  is  being  put  out. 

It  is  estimated  that  325  carloads  of 
Mexican  oranges  will  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  this  coming 
season.  Already  some  230  carloads  have 
been  shipped  out. 


CEREALS. 

Fifty  thousand  bags  of  speckled  bayou 
beans  were  recently  brought  into  San 
Francisco  from  the  Orient.  These  beans 
are  selling  for  $3.75  per  hundred.  Some 
of  the  bean  growers  were  afraid  they 
would  force  down  the  price  of  local  bay- 
ous which  are  selling  for  $5  per  cental. 
The  Oriental  bean,  however,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  local  one,  and  does  not 
contain  as  much  protein.  A  large  amount 
of  Oriental  bayou  beans  will  be  intro- 
duced next  season. 

The  l»ean  growers  have  not  suffered 
so  far  from  the  lack  of  rain  around  Santa 
Monica.  The  soil  in  the  bean  fields  has 
been  soft  enough  for  plowing,  and  many 
acres  have  been  plowed  by  traction  en- 
gines. It  is  said  that  every  acre  of  avail- 
able ground  will  be  planted  to  beans  this 
coming  season. 

Mr.  Larkin  of  Brawley  harvested  100 
tons  of  kaffir  corn  from  oO  acres  of  land. 

The  seed-pea  crop  of  the  Emerson 
Packing  Co.  near  Brawley  is  making  a 
fine  showing.  Already  plants  are  some 
18  inches  high  and  are  carrying  fully 
matured  blossoms.  These  seeds  will  be 
harvested  in  time  to  be  planted  this  com- 
ing spring. 


NEW  ORCHARDS. 

A  large  number  of  English  walnut  trees 
will  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Live 
Oak  this  coming  season.  A  method  pur- 
sued is  to  plant  the  nut  of  the  common 
black  walnut  and  then  graft  on  the  Eng- 
lish variety.  Many  of  the  walnut  trees 
in  this  section  of  Sutter  county  produce 
as  high  as  $25  worth  of  nuts  to  the  tree. 

Reports  from  Gridley  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  demand  for  prune  trees  is  very 
strong,  and  several  thousand  young  trees 
have  been  set  out.  Peaches  are  not  very 
much  in  demand. 

Joe  Minaglia  bought  the  Peter  Schmidt 
place  near  Healdsburg  for  $5000.  There 
are  less  than  five  acres  on  the  tract,  and 
it  has  been  planted  in  hops.  Mr.  Minag- 
lia intends  tearing  up  the  hops  and  plant- 
ing Imperial  prunes.  This  is  the  high- 
est price  that  has  been  paid  for  fruit 
lands  in  this  section  for  a  long  time. 

The  nurserymen  around  Yuba  City  re- 
ported that  they  are  receiving  a  large 
number  of  orders  for  fruit  trees.  The 
planting  will  not  be  confined  to  one  fruit. 
Indications  are  that  there  will  be  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  cling  peaches 
planted,  while  there  will  also  be  a  large 
number  of  prunes,  almonds,  and  cherries. 
There  will  also  be  a  large  acreage  of 
seedless  grapes  as  well  as  some  varieties 
of  table  grapes. 

Orange  planting  in  the  Strathmore  dis- 
trict near  Porterville  is  going  ahead  at 
a  lively  rate.  Many  outside  orchardists 
are  becoming  interested  in  the  orange 
groves  of  this  locality,  and  have  bought 
land  and  are  planting  from  20  to  100  acres 
apiece.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  from  800  to  900  acres  planted  to  or- 
anges around  Strathmore  this  coming 
spring. 

Reports  from  over  the  State  show  that 
the  planting  of  olive  trees  will  be  carried 
on  quite  extensively  this  coming  spring. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  300,000  olive 
trees  will  be  planted.  This  is  due  to 
the  excellent  price  which  olives  have 
been  bringing  the  last  year  or  so.  As 
the  people  become  educated  to  the  olive, 
the  demand  increases,  and  they  are  no 
longer  a  loss  to  the  orchard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

James  Shibley,  who  resides  near  Din- 
uba,  planted  potatoes  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember and  dug  them  on  December  U). 
The  spuds  weighed  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  each. 

Ninety  thousand  tons  of  sugar  beets 
were  cut  by  Los  Alaniitos  Sugar  factory. 
The  run  was  one  of  the  longest  ever  held, 
140  daj-s. 

Louis  Fashauer,  of  Mendicino  county, 
has  been  growing  apples  on  the  ridges 
near  the  coast  and  reports  that  they 
bring  top  prices  when  sold  in  the  Cali- 
fornia markets.  On  account  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  apple-growing  business,  many 
other  people  intend  planting  orchards. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  it  was 
decided  to  ask  the  coming  Legislature 
for  $300,000  for  new  buildings  at  the 
Agricultural  Park.  Among  the  improve- 
ments contemplated  is  a  steel  grandstand 
to  replace  the  wooden  ones  now  on  the 
ground. 

Congressman  Needham  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  Government  aid  in  water- 
way to  Fresno.  The  object  is  to  secure 
water  transportation  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  from  San  Francisco  to 
Fresno.  The  canal,  according  to  the  bill, 
will  run  to  the  town  of  Herndon,  within 
10  miles  of  Fresno. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  at  work 
pruning  the  vines  of  the  "Vina  ranch.  This 
is  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world. 

Ten  thousand  tons  of  hay  valued  at 
$11  per  ton  was  recently  burned  at  Tracy. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $25,000. 

Nineteen  thousand  acres  of  land  near 
Colusa  arc  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Moulton 
Irrigated  Land  Company.  Canals  are  be- 
ing built  now  and  it  is  estimated  it  will 
require  three  years  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem. The  lands  will  be  used  for  diversi- 
fied farming. 


ACCUMULATING  HUMUS. 


(Continued  From  Page  558.) 

on  the  same  field  of  175  acres,  and  now 
has  an  abundance  of  feed  for  his  cows. 
Part  of  the  corn  field  which  was  allowed 
to  ripen,  made  over  90  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  that  on  the  sand  hills  that 
five  years  before  would  not  make  any 
corn  at  all. 

"Humus  and  retention  of  moisture 
through  the  humus  and  the  retention  of 
fertility,  too,  has  made  a  productive  farm 
on  the  sanu  hills.  There  has  never  come 
under  my  observation  a  more  wonderful 
example  of  the  importance  of  this  organic 
decay  in  the  development  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil.  He  has  really  made  a 
soil  where  none  existed  before.  Of  course 
he  has  used  some  commercial  fertilizers, 
for  peas,  while  active  in  getting  nitrogen, 
demand  liberal  supplies  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  these  had  to  be  fur- 
nished to  that  land,  since  it  was  abso- 
lutely as  barren  as  sand  can  be  anywhere, 
and  deep  sand,  too,  for  I  dug  a  well  there 
65  feet  deep,  and  found  sand  all  the  way 
down." 

Now  if  that  can  be  done  in  almost  clear 
sand,  what  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
soils  having  a  better  basis  on  which  to 
work? 


An  UP-TO-DATE 
SEED  CATALOG 

Aggeler  &  Musser's  144  page,  1911  Seed 
Catalog-  has  just  been  received.  The 
lithograph  cover  is  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
144  pages  arc  full  of  information  valuable 
to  the  K  1NCHER  or  *.  IRDENER,  particu- 
larly to  the  beginner.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived their  Catalog  be  sure  and  send  for 
it  at  once.  It  is  also  interesting  to  the 
Poultry  Fancier.  Twenty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  IVtuhnna  In- 
cubators and  Brooders,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  successful  Poultry  liaising. 
Write  for  it. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO., 
113-115  North  Main  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF.  Prop. 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamr 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  r"esired,  foi 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 

TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  prh  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

Still  some  first-class 
Imperial  Prune  on  Myro. 
French  on  Myro  and  Almond. 
Blenheim  on  Myro  and  cot. 
Hemskirk  on  'cot. 
Bartlett  Pear. 

Eucalyptus,  and  a  full  line  o 
general  nursery  stock. 

MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 
Phone  471.    Gilroy,  Cal. 

NOW  is  the  TIME 

to  prepare  to 

PLANT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto,  Cal.,  R.  D.  1 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

THAT  WONDERFUL  NEW    HARDY  FRUIT 
Plants  from  25  cts.  to  $2.50 

1500  (Quinces,  good  trees,  87  per  hundreo. 
600  Large  Walnut— Pedigree  stcck 
a  very  low  price. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Small  Olive  Oil  Plant  For  Sale 
Cheap 

Powerful  No.  3  compound  lever  press,  3  >4 
In.  screw;  capacity,  ten  HO  lb.  cakes  to 
each  pressing;  cloths,  filters,  etc.;  tank- 
age, 250  gallons.    Price  $100. 

A.  R.  (.1  Hit, 
Merced,  California. 

A  foreman  or  manager  of  fruit  ranch  wanted. 
Several  years  experience  In  California  orchards 
and  vineyards.  Man  with  wife  only  preferred. 
Satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
competence  required.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address  K.,  Acampo,  Cal. 

WANTED — For  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
competent,  hard-working  nurseryman 
to  start  and  take  complete  charge  of 
nursery  on  profit  sharing  basis;  only 
persons  with  first-class  references  need 
apply.  PABLO  HOFFMAN,  Meoqui,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 


Best  Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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WE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Dec.  2S,  1910. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  showing  considerable 
strength  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
higher  prices,  due  to  the  continued  dry 
weather.  Reports  from  along  the  Sac- 
ramento river  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
shipping  of  grain  is  very  heavy  and  that 
by  the  first  of  the  year  most  of  the  avail- 
able stock  will  have  been  shipped  to  the 
warehouses  at  Port  Costa  or  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. An  average  of  24.000  sacks  per 
week  has  been  shipped  out  of  the  section 
around  Colusa. 

California  Club   $1.47  @1.92% 

Sonora    1 .62'/.®  1.70 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.62l-_> 

Northern  Club   1.4">  ©1.50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Russian  Red    1.45  ®1.47Vi 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  higher  and  will  probably 
continue  so  as  long  as  the  dry  spell  keeps 
up,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand. 
Should  rainy  weather  set  in,  a  drop  is 
almost  sure  to  follow. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  1.14  @1.17 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.08  @1.11 

Common  Feed    1.00  ®1.04 

OATS. 

There  is  no  change  in  this  market,  but 
there  is  a  stronger  demand  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  red  and  black  feed. 

Red  Feed   $1.15  @1.30 

Red  Seed    1 .32 'L-®  1.40 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  @1.67% 

Black    L37V6®M2% 

CORN. 

On  account  of  heavy  shipments  of  East 
em  corn  into  this  market  it  has  dropped 
considerably  and  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  it  picks  up.  There  is  no 
change  in  Egyptians. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  @1.35 

Eastern  White    1.31  @1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.40  @1.50 

Brown    1.35  @1.42i/j 

RYE. 

This  market  still  continues  dull  with 
little  or  no  trading. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

Cranberry  beans  and  limas  are  show- 
ing the  only  strength  in  this  department, 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  doing,  and 
probably  will  not  be  until  after  the  holi 
days. 

Bavos,  per  ctl   5.00 

Blackeyes    4.90  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.50  @2.65 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small   Whites    2.75  ®3.00 

Large  Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Limas   4.50  @4.75 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    5.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  for  alfalfa  seed  still  con- 
tinues and  this  year  will  probably  see 
the  largest  sale  of  this  seed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

Alfalfa    18®  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary   3M>@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5M-C 

Hemp    3    @  3»Ac 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5>4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  this 
department.  The  California  mills  are 
working  more  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past  on  account  of  some  large  orders 
for  South  America. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  ®5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  is  very  dull  in  San 
Francisco.  In  fact,  it  is  $2  per  ton  cheap- 
er than  in  the  country  points.  Buyers 
are  permitting  their  stock  to  run  down 
and  are  refusing  to  buy  until  after  the 


first  of  the  year.  Farmers  arc  holding 
on  to  their  hay  in  the  country  and  will 
force  the  prices  up  in  San  Francisco, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  bearing  down 
movement  of  the  big  commission  houses. 
The  alfalfa  situation  is  showing  more 
strength  than  usual.  There  is  considera- 
ble demand  from  the  North.  With  light 
stocks  on  hand,  prices  should  go  up  con- 
siderably within  the  next  fortnight.  The 
Livermore  Herald  has  the  following  to 
say  of  the  hay  situation  in  that  section. 
According  to  a  late  Government  bulletin, 
the  average  price  of  hay  in  the  eight 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  territories,  in- 
cluding New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, Idaho.  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  was  on  December  1,  $11.33. 
while  the  price  in  California.  $9.60,  is 
$1.7:!  per  ton  below  that  average.  The 
State  of  Washington,  where  the  price  is 
quoted  as  $15.70,  is  the  highest  in  the 
list. 

The  fact  that  in  the  last  six  months 
the  San  Francisco  hay  dealers  have  been 
shipping  thousands  of  tons  into  that 
State  verifies  the  correctness  of  this  re- 
port. With  these  avenues  of  outlet  and 
San  Francisco  having  secured  the  Gov- 
ernment contract  for  10,000  tons  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  Philippines,  and  also  hav- 
ing secured  many  large  contracts  former 
ly  held  by  Seattle  dealers  for  export  to 
the  Hawaiian  plantations  and  with  the 
present  prospects  of  a  light  crop,  it  is 
a  mystery  to  the  Livermore  valley  farm- 
ers why  the  San  Francisco  market  has 
not  responded.  It  is  their  belief  that 
the  stagnation  alleged  to  exist  in  that 
market  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
fact  that  the  large  dealers  have  at  no 
time  during  the  present  year  laid  in 
their  usual  supplies  lends  color  to  the 
belief  that  a  concerted  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  prices  down.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  large  consumers  of  hay 
in  San  Fracisco,  whose  contracts  call  for 
semi-annual  delivery  in  July  and  Janu- 
ary, will  be  supplied  from  the  barns  of 
the  Livermore  valley  and  Hollister  sec- 
tion as  formerly  or  will  they  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  reclamation  district  hay 
of  inferior  quality  in  order  that  the  deal- 
ers may  secure  at  their  own  prices  the 
choice  hay  to  fill  their  contracts  in  ad- 
joining States  and  for  export? 

In  any  event,  conditions  must  adjust 
themselves  very  soon  after  the  holidays. 
If  the  present  weather  prevails  in  the 
meantime,  and  if  orders  continue  to  be 
sent  to  local  dealers  from  the  Sacramento 
and  lower  San  Joaquin  valleys  as  they 
have  during  the  past  month,  it  may  be 
possible  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
what  remains  of  the  present  crop  will 
find  its  way  to  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00®  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50«S>12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50®  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00®11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00®  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35®  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  is  no  change  in  feedstuffs.  The 
demand  for  coeoanut  meal  is  becoming 
stronger  right  along,  due  to  the  value  of 
this  feed  for  stock. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Coeoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.50 

Cracked  Corn    35.00®36.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.50@23.50 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00®  31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  showing  considerable 
strength  and  have  gone  up  since  last  re- 
ported. Otherwise  the  market  is  very 
dull,  with  very  little  trading.  On  account 
of  the  poor  quality  of  some  of  the  vege- 
tables, the  consumers  are  overlooking 
them  and  string  beans  are  about  the  only 
vegetable  which  is  cleaned  up  each  night. 
Celery  has  gone  down  after  the  Christmas 
demand.  #.  r  eT*"l 


Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  lb  , 

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  per  crate   

Egg  Plant,  per  lb  i. . 

Cucumbers,  per  doz  

Summer  Squash,  per  box.. 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage   , 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb  

Carrots   


1.30® 

1.50 

4® 

6c 

4® 

8c 

65® 

75c 

l.OOu? 

1.25 

6(5 

7c 

80@ 

1.00 

l.00€ 

1.30 

12® 

15c 

60® 

80c 

5<5 

7c 

65(5 

75c 

Celery,  per  crate    1.50®  2.00 

Rhubarb,  per  box    75@  1.00 

Mushrooms,  per  box   2~>ti  1.00 

Cauliflower,   per  doz   40<5  50c 

POTATOES. 
This  department  shows  no  change,  with 
the  exception  of  Salinas  Burbanks,  which 
have  gone  up  a  few  points.  The  holders 
of  potatoes  are  refusing  to  sell,  and  are 
willing  to  buy  on  speculation,  as  they 
think  the  price  has  only  started  on  its 
upward  shoot. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl. 1.75@  1.90 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.25®  1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.85®  3.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50®  1.65 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  live  turkey  market  is  very  poor, 
but  dressed  turkeys  are  meeting  with  a 
fairly  good  demand.  Five  carloads  of 
Eastern  assorted  poultry  came  in  the  first 
of  the  week,  and  were  sold  rapidly.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  very  good 
demand  for  full  grown  young  rosters. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50®  5.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00®  4.00 

Fryers    5.00®  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00®  10  00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.00®  5.50 

Old  Roosters    4.50®  5.00 

Young  Roosters    5.50®  6.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50®  8.50 

Pigeons   1.75®  2.00 

Squabs    3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    6.00®  10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   19f»  21c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  shows  a  drop  over  those  quota- 
tions last  given.  On  account  of  the  holi- 
days, there  has  been  an  accumulation  of 
strictly  first-class  butter,  so  that  the  mar- 
ket has  been  forced  down  in  consequence. 
It  will  soon  pick  up,  however. 

California  (extra)  per  lb   35  c 

Firsts    31  c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

The  production  of  eggs  in  the  poultry 
centers  is  very  large,  but  they  can  get 
so  much  better  prices  with  the  incubator 
concerns  that  they  are  not  Shipping 
them.  The  warm  weather  is  causing  the 
green  feed  to  grow,  and  this  should  aid 
the  production  greatly. 

California  (extra),  per  iloz    :59c 

Firsts   35c 

Seconds   33  c 

Storage  (extras)    30V.C 

CHEESE. 

This  commodity  shows  no  change  over 
the  quotations  last  given.  The  demand 
for  cheese  is  firm,  but  there  are  very  few 
large  shipments  going  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17  c 

Firsts    15  C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 


raisin  coin 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
On  account  of  the  cold  weather,  the 
demand  for  fruit  is  not  very  strong,  and 
the  holidays  have  also  affected  the  de- 
mand. Berries  are  coming  in  in  very 
poor  condition  at  the  present  time  and 
in  small  quantities. 
Grapes — 

Large  boxes   $     75®  1.25 

Small'    65®  1.00 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00®  1.15 

Other  varieties    35®  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90®  1.25 

Bellefleur    1.00®  1.25 

Strawberries — 

Malinda    3.00®  5.00 

Longworth    8.00®  10.00 

Raspberries    8.00(5 13.00 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   12®  15c 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.50®  2.75 

Pomegranates,  per  box   1.00®  1.50 

Persimmons,  per  box    50®  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  situation  is  very  good, 
and  higher  prices  are  being  paid  at  the 
present  time  than  ever  was  known  here 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  demand 
for  raisins  is  only  fairly  good.  In  Sanger 
2%c.  is  being  paid  for  muscats,  and 
3%  to  4c.  for  seedless.  Nearly  all  of  the 
holdover  crop  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
growers.  The  raisin  people  are  combat 
ing  the  adverse  conditions  in  the  East 
which  materially  affect  the  prices  out 
here.  Several  of  tne  large  Eastern  cen 
ters  have  been  flooded  with  inferior  rais- 
ins, so  that  the  prices  offered  for  the 
best  grade   is  very   poor.     The  Fresno 


Republican,  in  speaking  of 
tions  at  that  point,  says: 

"Raisins  are  better,  with  the  swea 
box  price  strong  at  prevailing  prlfl 
which  range  about  •>";<:  Sultanas  In 
in  the  last  few  days  shown  an  advan< 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  are  now  sel 
ing  at  3 'I.e.  Very  few  of  these  are  no- 
out  in  growers'  hands,  and  there  will  L 
a  small  spring  stock  in  this  line  to  wor 
on. 

"All  predictions  are  that  the  raisl 
market  is  entering  the  new  year  wit 
every  prospect  of  a  banner  year  for  grow 
ers.  The  present  stock  of  raisins 
growers'  hands  is  not  large,  and  it 
admitted  that  raisins  will  move  throng' 
the  spring,  with  a  clean-up  at  probaM; 
3VL>c.,  if  nothing  unforeseen  interferes. 

"In  this  connection,  some  growers  ar 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  now  an  effor 
to  get  some  cheat)  raisins,  on  the  par 
of  packing  concerns,  in  order  to  hole 
them  and  work  them  off  on  the  bettei 
market  looked  for  later. 

"Though  August  is  a  long  way  off.  pre 
dictions  of  3'i>c.  for  an  opening  price  art 
heard." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9', {J  10 

Figs,  black    4M>®  5" 

Figs,  white    5    T<  7 

Apricots    12  @13 

Moorpark,  fancy    13VL.@14 

Peaches    6    ®  6 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    6    <&  7 

30s,  premium  of  lVjC 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox 

Thompson  Seedless   

Seedless  Sultanas   


@  13 

2V1'@  3 


4V 
3U 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  shipments  of  oranges  from  Sanger! 
have  stopped  until  the  late  valencias  are 
put  on  the  market.  About  125  carloads 
were  shipped  East  from  this  point,  and 
excellent  prices  were  obtained.  The  re- 
turns from  the  Christmas  oranges  have 
come  in,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
sold  for  $1,500,000.  From  Redlands  350 
carloads  have  been  forwarded.  The  prices 
range  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  box.  Taking 
it  all  in  all.  it  is  estimated  that  some 
3000  carloads  of  well-colored  oranges  were 
sent  to  the  Eastern  Christmas  market. 
The  shipments  from  Fullerton  this  sea- 
son have  increased  40' >r  over  those  of  last 
year.  This  advance  in  the  outjtut  is  due 
largely  to  the  mild  weather  which  caused 
the  fruit  to  color  three  weeks  in  advance. 
At  the  present  time  Fullerton  is  sending 
out  three  carloads  a  day.  The  prices  re- 
ceived for  Fullerton  oranges  in  the  Fast 
are  much  above  the  expectations  of  the 
growers.  On  account  of  the  increase  in 
the  shipments,  it  was  thought  that  the 
larger  number  of  boxes  would  hurt  the 
market,  but  they  were  handled  so  care- 
fully that  at  no  time  was  the  market  bet- 
ter. The  San  Francisco  market  is  in  fair- 
ly good  shape. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00®  2.5U 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00®  1.50 

Choice  Lemons    2.25®  2.50 

Fancv  Lemons    3.00(5  3.50 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    4.00®  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  very  dull  at  the 
present  time,  on  account  of  the  wind-up 
of  the  holiday  trade.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  this  market  picks  up.  The 
following  quotations  are  given  by  t lie 
California  Almond  Growers'  Association: 
\lmonds — 

Nonpareils    16V1-C 

IXL    15'/^c 

Ne  I-ius  Ultra    14  '_.c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14V.-C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  firm,  with  fairly 
good  demand  for  white  sage  comb.  The 
demand  at  the  present  time  is  stronger 
in  Los  Angeles  than  it  is  in  San  Fran 
cisco. 

Com— White  Sage    14    @17  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8«i.@  9  c 

Light  Amber    7    ®  8  c 

Amber    4'L.@  5  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb  ....  10    @13  c 


BEESWAX. 

„ight    27y2@30  c 

)ark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

■    The  growers  who  have  hops  on  their 
lands  are  very  fortunate,  as  prices  are 
tiffening  every  day.    In  Oregon  250  bales 
'  >f  hops  sold   from   13 Vj   to   14VL>c.  per 
'ijound.    At  Healdsburg  151/jC.  per  pound 
s  being  paid,  and  the  hops  in  the  hands 
'1)f  the  growers  of  that  locality  are  rap- 
dly  being  sold.     It   is  estimated  that 
here  are  3414  bales  yet  unsold  in  that 
ocality,  and  the  owners  are  holding  out 
'Or  much  higher  prices,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances they  can  get  most  any  price 
hey  ask  for,  as  the  shortage  in  the  hop 
t  :rop  has  turned  out  to  be  very  large. 
]!rop  of  1910    15  @17VoC 


;3eef:  Steers,  per  lb   8%( 

Cows    7  ( 

Heifers   

r- Vlutton:   Wethers    9 


Ewes    1V>@  8M..C 

Ewes    9    @  9V2c 

Lambs    10y2@llVoc 

logs,  dressed    10    <g>13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
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Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 


9  C 

8  c 
8  c 
9V.c 


On  account  of  the  cold  weather,  hogs 
ire  showing  considerable  strength,  and 
he  demand  will  no  doubt  force  prices 
Sward.  Prime  beef  is  a  scarcity  in  the 
Jnarket  at  the  present  time,  on  account 
)f  the  high  prices  which  Oregon  butchers 
ire  paying  for  California  stock  that  has 
leen  finished  properly.  The  butcher  is 
ofced  to  pay  prices  even  larger  than 
hose  quoted  below,  in  order  to  get  the 
jest  stock.  Poor  beef  stuff,  however,  does 
lot  bring  anything  on  the  market.  The 
iemand  for  cows  and  heifers  is  fairly 
;ood,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  which 
prime  steers  are  bringing.  There  are 
irery  few  calves  in  the  market  at  the 
present  time,  so  that  good  veal  is  bring- 
ng  a  premium.  Mutton  is  in  fairly  good 
shape,  but  if  the  dry  spell  continues  the 
ocal  market  will  be  glutted  with  sheep, 
is  the  feed  is  getting  scarce  in  some 
ections  and  the  only  move  that  can  be 
made  with  them  is  to  sell  them  for  the 
lock. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5V.@  5%c 

No.  2    5i4@  5'i.c 

Sows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4V4@  4'{,c 

No.  2    4    @  414s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  6V4c 

Medium    5M>@  5%c 

Heavy    4%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   7M>@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8    @  814c 

100  to  150  lbs   7y2@  7%c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6VjC 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    iVt@  4yL»c 

Ewes    4i/4@  4M.c 

Lambs    6    @  G^c 

WOOL. 

This  market  is  very  dull,  with  no  sales 
being  reported.  The  agitation  in  regard 
to  the  tariff  on  wool  is  hurting  the  mar- 
ket considerably. 

Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10  @>12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8  @11  c 

Northern    8  @11  c 

Southern    15  @17M.c 

Middle  Counties    18  @19  c 

Northern    18%@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  weak,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  heavy  winter  hides  coming  in. 
Many  of  these  are  grubby,  so  that  the 
large  tanners  say  that  they  intend  re- 
ducing the  price  of  salt  hides  in  the  near 
future. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8VjC 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8M>c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs.  .  8Vl>c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal   15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17%C 

Drv  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wcols   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50c 


HORSES. 

The  demand  for  heavy  draft  horses 
still  keeps  up,  and  all  large,  heavy-bone 
stock  meet  a  ready  sale.  At  some  recent 
auction  sales  in  San  Francisco  Shire 
mares  in  rather  poor  condition  brought 
from  $200  to  $300. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17uo  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   2250271 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200<?7<2.c. 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  still  continues  strong 
in  the  country  points.  At  some  recent 
sales  in  the  Imperial  valley,  $200  to  $250 
was  paid  for  average-size  hybrids. 

1200  lbs  $250(5)300 

1100  lbs   200<§>225 

1000  lbs  ....  150(5)175 

900  lbs   125(5)150 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


HIGH  PRESSURE 
PUMPS 

FOR  FIRE  AND  GENERAL  SERVICE 

WRITE  FOR 

NEW  CATALOGUE 
TRIPLEX  PUMPS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

70  FREMONT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mr.  Farmer 


Prepare  to  give  your  Soil  a  Spring 
Tonic. 

A  change  of  food  is  essential  to 
health  of  man — so  is  some  form  of 
fertilizer  essential  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  your  soil. 

Our  little  hooklet,  "Farmers' 
Friend."  will  explain  to  you  the 
good  qualities  of  our  fertilizer  and 
tell  you  what  it  has  done  for  others 
— write  for  it  today — it  is  free. 


PACIFIC   GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles. 


LOOK  k HERE 


SOWJfe> 
SEEDS  ^ 
RIGHT  \ 

Sow  Seeds  Evenly 
Perfectly— Quickly 

Here'R  the  famous  Thompson  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 
that  has  meant  better  stands  of  alfalfa,  clover,  tim- 
othy, red  top,  orcliard  prass.  blue  grass,  etc.,  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Over  200,000  now  in  use— all 
making  big  money  by  Increasing  crops  and  saving 
seed.  Sows  most  uniformly  and  economically,  cov- 
ers all  ground  evenly— never  wastes  seed.  Sows 
any  amount  to  the  acre,  fast  or  slow — ^0  to  60  acres 
a  day.  Hopper  carried  close  to  the  ground — wind 
does  not  afreet  the  work  of 

Thompson's  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 

Works  equally  well  on  rough  or  smooth  ground. 
Lastsallfelimebutqutckly  pays  for  itself.  Perfectly 
balanced.  Wade  In  every  sty  le and  size  to  meet  every 
condition.  There's  a  Thompson  for  you  no  matter 
what  seed  or  how  many  acres  or  what  quantity*  to  the 
acre  you  sow.  Li  vrli  lest,  strongest  and  most  durable. 
Weighs  4b  to  50  pounds  complete.  Large  wheel  runs 
easily.  Any  body  can  use  it.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

Send  name  or.  postal  now  for  complete  catalog 
showing  in  my  styles  and  sizes.  Write  quick  If 
interested  in  increased  profits.  Address 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

THE  GERMAN   SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY. 
The  German  Hank, 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco), 
256  California  Street. 

Mission  Branch.  2572  Mission  St..  near  22d. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement 
St.,  between  5th  and  6th  Aves. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31. 
1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  "four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday.  January  3,  1911.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  t lie  deposit 
account  and  earn  dividends  from  January 
1,  1911. 

GEORGE  TOURNY.  Manager. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

SAVINGS   UNION   BANK  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco), 

Northwest  cor.  California  and  Montgomery 
Sts    (alter  January  3,  1911.  Market  St. 
at  Grant  Ave.  and  O'Farrell  St.) 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1910  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1911.  A 
dividend  not  drawn  will  be  added  to  the 
deposit  account,  become  a  part  thereof, 
and  earn  dividend  from  January  1,  1911. 
Money  deposited  on  or  .before  January  10, 
1911.  will  earn  interest  from  January  1st. 

R.  M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  Bave  you  from  10% 
to  20*.  A  large  stock  on  hand.  Q,ulck  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  Boxes-  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  of  all  kinds. 

R.   F.  WILSON 

Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cel. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,   Lincoln  Avenne.  San  Jose,  Cal, 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

la  a  question  that  confronta  every  or- 
chardlat  In  one  form  or  another  every 
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Sheep,    Wyoming   214 

Sheep,   Shropshires   531 

Sheep   ['.reeling    73.    193,  211 

Sheep,  Keep  a  Few  354,  507- 

•Sheep  in  California.  .  .1  1.  81,  1  1  4.  273.  197 

Shipping  Standardized  Fruit   541 

•Short-Horns   in    California   201.  506 

Shrubbery  for  Home  Improvement  49a 

Silos  in  California   292.  509 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science   515 

Soil   Analysis   613 

•  Soil  Convention   162.  265,  302 

Soil,   Depth    for  Trees  497 

Soil.  Improving   107.  203.  470 

Soiling  Crops   1  43 

Soils.  California  Vegetable   106.  12'i 

Sorghum    Growing   350 

Springtimes.    California   ''"" 

Siiuasli   Bugs   543 

•Squashes   221 

Squirrel   Poison   31 

Starter.    Dairy   313 

State  Fair  201.  232.  262.  273 

Steers.   Products   of   212 

Strawberry.    Moody    I 

•Strawberry   in   California   4.   439.   52  1 

Sulphur  in    Fruit    Drying   22.  202.  19" 

Suntlower  Growing   23.  36 

Swine   Feeding   552 


295.  329. 


Tariff   and  Wool   

Tariff  and  Fruit   

Taxation.  New  System  ...  20!i 

Teats.   Obstructions  in  

Thrips  on  Fruit  Trees  24.  62.  65. 

Tomato  Growing   .6. 

Tic  s  Tor  Hot  Countries  285.  .trT4. 

Trees   for   Highways   II. 

Tuberculosis  Control   152, 

Turkey  Growing   296, 

Turnip  Growing   


2  I :'. 
43 

3  fill 
3  55 
191 
411 
176 
28  1 

51  1 

26 


0 

University  Agricultural   Building   473 

•University   Butter  Contest  13?  293 

•University  Farm   21.  111.  262.  208 

University  Work  in  Southern  California  5 


•Vegetables.  California   

6,  26.  46,  66.  86.  1  26.  206.  221 
Vegetables.  California.  2nd   Edition  ....  2?  1 

Vetch,   a   Grain    Feld   Weed   23 

Vetch,    Dakota   343 

Vetch   for   Horses    35 

Vetch  for  Seed    83 

Vetches  for  Cows   174 

Veal  In  San   Francisco   274 

Veterinarian  Advice   361.  393.  531 

Vine    Planting   471 

Vine   Root   Knot   201 

Vine   Diseases   45,  201 

Vines.  Resistant    31.  24  1.  321.  323 

Vinegar.    Peach    89 

•Vineyards.  Lodl   District   421 

W 

Walnut,  Black   24,  43 

Walnut  Stocks    24 

Walnuts  From  Seed  in   Place   24 

Walnut,   French   Varieties   164 

Walnut    Growing    . 

24.  43.  83.  164.  243.  363,  403,  4  (1 
Walnuts  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley ....  471 

Walnut  (irafting   123 

Walnut   Prices    290 

•Walnut.  Willson's  Wonder   471 

Water.  Duty  of   8.  165 

Water    Pipes.    Removing    Corrosion  ....  4 17 

Watermelons   363 

Wheat,   Improving   by   Selection  121 

Wine.   California   342 

Weed   Killing  bv   Spraying    63 

Wells.   Artesian   323 

Wheat.  Chul   124 

Wheat  Growing   223.  282,  3  1' 

Wool.  Points  on   133 

Woid  Growers'  Association  Meeting  ...:>  •'! 
Wool  Sales.   Australian   H4 


